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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 937 CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. EASTLAND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Lord of our lives and God of our salva- 
tion, deliver us and all the people of this 
land from the sins which are a reproach 
to any people and lead us in that right- 
eousness which exalts a nation. Overrule 
our human frailties by imparting Thy 
higher grace and wisdom. Hear our 
prayers for the President, the Congress, 
the judiciary, and for all in the service 
of the Nation that we may witness our 
love to Thee by keeping Thy command- 
ments. 

We pray in His name who, without 
blemish, did the Father’s will even on a 
cross. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, July 30, 1974, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBSTITUTION OF A CONFEREE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator STEVENS 
be named to replace Senator FONG as & 
conferee on H.R. 14715, White House em- 
ployment, and S. 628, surviving spouse 
annuities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
ITEMS ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendars 
Nos. 993, 994, and 996. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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EQUITABLE TREATMENT FOR 
RANCHERS AND FARMERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3056) to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to amend retroactively 
regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture pertaining to the computation of 
price support payments under the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954 in order to in- 
sure the equitable treatment of ranchers 
and farmers, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with amendments: 

On page 2, in line 12, strike out “1970” 
and insert in lieu thereof “1969”. 

On page 2, in line 12, strike out “1974” 
and insert in lieu thereof “1972”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

S. 3056 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
amend retroactively regulations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture pertaining to the 
computation of price support payments un- 
der the National Wool Act of 1954 in order 
that the amount of such payments may, in 
the case of any rancher or farmer, be com- 
puted on the basis of (1) the net sales pro- 
ceeds received, or (2) in the case of any 
rancher or farmer who failed to realize the 
amount provided for in the sales document, 
the lesser of the following: (A) the net sales 
proceeds based on the price the rancher or 
farmer would have received had there been 
no default of payment under such document, 
or (B) the fair market value of the com- 
modity concerned at the time of sale. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
further authorized to reconsider any appli- 
cation filed for the payment of price support 
under the National Wool Act of 1954 with 
respect to any commodity marketed during 
the four marketing years 1969 through 1972 
and to make such payment adjustments as 
he determines fair and equitable on the 
basis of any amendment to regulations made 
under authority of the first section of this 
Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE PERISHABLE 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
ACT, 1930 


The bill (H.R. 13264) to amend the 
provisions of the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act, 1930, relating to prac- 
tices in the marketing of perishable agri- 
cultural commodities, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SAFETY STANDARDS FOR BOILERS 
AND PRESSURE VESSELS 


The bill (H.R. 10309) to amend the 
act of June 13, 1933 (Public Law 73-40), 
concerning safety standards for boilers 
and pressure vessels, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


A LAW FOR EVERYTHING? 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, by 
now, I would have thought that we would 
have a law for everything. Evidently, we 
have not. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Bucktry) is recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

(The remarks Senator BucKLEY made 
at this point on the introduction of S. 
3640, dealing with vehicle safety stand- 
ards, and the ensuing discussion are 
printed in the Record under Statements 
oe Introduced Bills and Joint Resolu- 
tions.) 


THE PRESIDENT FAILED TO COM- 
PLY WITH THE WAR POWERS LAW 
ON THE CYPRUS EVACUATION 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, on 
July 21, 1974, the American Ambassa- 
dor to Cyprus cabled the State Depart- 
ment requesting a military evacuation of 
American citizens caught in hostilities 
on that island, Upon approval by the 
Secretary of Defense—and presumably 
the President—the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered naval task 
force 61-62, comprised of five vessels of 
the U.S. Navy, to a point 20 miles south 
of Cyprus. 

On July 22 at 11:15 a.m.—eastern 
daylight time—American military per- 
sonnel began the evacuation of Ameri- 
can citizens from the hostile zone. Dur- 
ing that day 22 helicopter sorties were 
made from the U.S.S. Inchon to Dhekelia, 
Cyprus, and 384 Americans and 82 for- 
eign nationals were evacuated to the 
U.S.S. Coronado. The operation was con- 
cluded that same day at 4:30 p.m. EDT. 

On July 23, 135 Americans and for- 
eign nationals were evacuated by heli- 
copter from the northern Cyprus city 
of Kyrenia in a joint British-American 
operation. They were moved to the U.S.S. 
Trenton on the Cyprus south coast. 

The Cyprus evacuation was an effi- 
cient, well-run operation. Hundreds of 
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innocent victims who had found them- 
selves in the midst of a revolution and 
a subsequent invasion by Turkey were 
rescued. A cease-fire arrangement was 
agreed to the next day, brought about 
mainly by the outstanding work of 
American diplomats. 

We can be proud of American military 
and diplomatic personnel for their ac- 
complishments during the Cyprus situ- 
ation. They saved American lives and 
they worked tirelessly to bring about a 
cease-fire in a situation that threatened 
the stability of one of the world’s most 
strategically important areas. 

But a glaring and serious omission of 
law detracts from the otherwise com- 
mendable action taken by the adminis- 
tration last week. On July 24, the Presi- 
dent of the United States was to have 
submitted a written report to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, who now occupies the chair, ad- 
vising Congress that American forces had 
been introduced into a hostile area. That 
report, required under the war powers 
resolution, Public Law 93-148, was never 
submitted. 

In rescuing American citizens the 
President fulfilled a traditional responsi- 
bility of the Commander in Chief—a re- 
sponsibility which has been recognized 
as legitimate in case law. It is a use of 
the Armed Forces which has always re- 
ceived the post facto support of Con- 
gress. Indeed, in two succeeding years, 
1972 and 1973, the Senate passed war 
powers legislation which would have for- 
mally delegated to the President the right 
under certain conditions to rescue Amer- 
icans in emergency situations. 

But the issue here is not whether the 
President had the authority to evacuate 
384 Americans caught in a hostile zone. 
It is instead the failure of the President 
to report his action under section 4(a) 
(1) of the war powers resolution within 
48 hours, setting forth in writing: 

(A) the circumstances necessitating the 
introduction of United States Armed Forces; 
(B) the constitutional and legislative author- 
ity under which such introduction took 
place; and (C) the ... scope and duration 
ofthe ... involvement. 


Mr. President, we should not underes- 
timate the potential danger of a rescue 
operation of this type. If one of those 22 
helicopters had been shot down, addi- 
tional forces may have been necessary to 
protect the survivors. While it appears 
that there was no objective other than 
saving Americans on July 22, past rescue 
operations—the most classical example 
of which was the everlasting rescue op- 
eration in the Dominican Republic in 
1965, under President Johnson. Such op- 
erations in the past have evolved into 
serious involvements by the United 
States. This is exactly why we have a re- 
quirement in law today that all such 
operations be reported to Congress—the 
branch of Government which possesses 
the sole responsibility for authorizing 
war. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
there is unanimous approval within Con- 
gress for the Cyprus rescue operation. 
But that is exactly what concerns me 
about the President’s failure to report it. 

If this very popular introduction of the 
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Armed Forces goes unreported, can we 
assume that less popular, more danger- 
ous uses of force will be faithfully re- 
ported? If, for example, U.S. paratroop- 
ers had been clandestinely dropped into 
the Nicosia airport to assist U.N. forces 
there, would the President have been 
more or less inclined to fulfill his legal 
obligation? 

The war powers resolution was the 
focus of a good deal of public attention 
last year. Some said that its enactment 
would enable Congress to recapture its 
power to authorize war. Others, myself 
included, called it a dangerous law—a 
law which formally gave away the sole 
constitutional prerogative of Congress 
to decide in advance whether the United 
States should go to war. 

President Richard Nixon also felt that 
the war powers resolution was a bad law, 
but for other reasons. He said it would 
tie his hands—that the necessity to re- 
port to Congress would restrict his ac- 
tions as Commander in Chief. And when 
the bill was enacted, it was done over the 
President’s strenuous objection and his 
veto. 

Mr. President, Cyprus was the first 
test case for the war powers resolution. 
We should be grateful that our involve- 
ment there was limited to the evacuation 
of American citizens. Nonetheless, Pres- 
ident Nixon failed this first major test. 

Whether the President has committed 
an error of omission or commission, I 
cannot in all honesty say that I am sur- 
prised by his failure. In a letter of April 
24 to the Secretary of State I asked what 
measures had been taken within the ex- 
ecutive branch to implement the report- 
ing and consultation sections of the war 
powers resolution. In a response from 
the Department, dated May 10, 1974, I 
was told: 

With respect to the 48-hour notification 
requirement, it is our view that no particular 
new procedural measures within the Execu- 
tive Branch are necessary ... The partic- 
ular nature and content of any such notice 
would of course have to await an actual 
event covered by the legislation, given the 
possible variety of actions covered. 


Mr. President, the event to which the 
State Department referred has come and 
gone. Whether I, or President Nixon or 
any other American disagrees with the 
effectiveness, or even the constitutional- 
ity of that law, it must be obeyed. 

Whether or not the war powers resolu- 
tion was an appropriate mechanism for 
recapturing Congress power to authorize 
war, it was intended by well-meaning 
Members of this body to accomplish that 
end. It was motivated out of a desire to 
avoid the precipitous involvement of the 
United States in war. The omission of 
President Nixon should not be taken 
lightly by those who had hoped that the 
requirement to report the introduction 
of U.S. forces into hostilities would put 
a halt to unilateral Presidential war- 
making. 

Mr. President, I have today written to 
the Speaker of the House and the Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate asking 
that they advise the President that he 
has failed to comply with Public Law 93- 
148, and that he be asked to submit a re- 
port to the Congress in accordance with 
section 4 of that law at the earliest pos- 
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sible time. I ask unanimous consent it 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the letter was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TEXT OF LETTER TO SPEAKER ALBERT AND 

SENATOR EASTLAND 

On July 22, 1974, the United States intro- 
duced armed forces into the nation of Cyprus 
for the purpose of rescuing American citizens, 
On that day Cyprus was in the midst of open 
hostilities, the result of a coup d'etat and a 
subsequent invasion by Turkish forces. 

As you know, the War Powers Resolution, 
Public Law 93-148, requires the President to 
notify you in writing within 48 hours of any 
introduction of U.S. forces into a hostile 
situation and to set forth: (A) the circum- 
stances necessitating the introduction of 
United States Armed Forces; (B) the consti- 
tutional and legislative authority under 
which such introduction took place; and (C) 
the estimated scope and duration of the 
hostilities or involvement (since in this case 
the involvement apparently ended prior to 
48 hours, a report of the exact duration of 
involvement would be appropriate). 

The Cyprus evacuation is the first test case 
for the War Powers Resolution. The rescue 
operation of course has the unanimous ap- 
proval of Congress, But the popularity of this 
action should cause even more concern. We 
can only assume the worst—that more con- 
troversial uses of force will also go un- 
reported. 

We are fortunate, I feel, to have a test 
case which did not evolve into a more serious 
commitment of American forces into battle. 
Accordingly, Congress should, in my opinion, 
press now to protect its legal prerogatives 
before dangerous precedents of omission are 
established in the implementation of P.L. 
93-148. 

I, therefore, respectfully request that you 
advise the President that he has failed to 
comply with Section 4 of the War Powers 
Resolution and that he submit the required 
report at the earliest possible time. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas F. EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to make one additional 
comment with regard to the landing of 
American helicopters at Dhekelia. I 
understand that the State Department 
may argue that the British sovereign 
base area at Dhekelia, where our forces 
landed, was not part of the hostile zone. 
I disagree with that assessment., It seems 
obvious that the executive branch is 
attempting to split hairs on what should 
be a routine requirement of the law. I 
would add that if the British sovereign 
base was not part of a hostile zone, it 
would not have been on full-scale mili- 
tary alert, and, Mr. President, that Brit- 
ish base was on full-scale military alert. 

It would seem that a much more 
healthy reaction to my remarks here to- 
day would be that an omission has been 
made and that a report, as required by 
law, will be promptly forthcoming. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that two Defense Depart- 
ment factsheets, dated July 23 and July 
24, respectively, be entered in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheets were ordered to be printed in the 
REcCoRD, as follows: 

JULY 23, 1974. 
DHEKELIA EVACUATION Fact SHEET 

Through the Department of State the 

American Ambassador in Nicosia, Rodger P. 
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Davies, requested evacuation at 7:30 a.m. 
EDT, July 21. Upon approval of Secretary 
Schlesinger, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff ordered Task Force 61-62, headed by 
the USS Inchon, to proceed with the evacua- 
tion. That Task Group included, in addition 
to the Inchon, the following ships: USS Cor- 
onado (LPD-11), USS Trenton (LPD-14), 
USS Spiegel Grove (LSD-32) and USS Sagi- 
naw (LST-1188). 

The Task Group moved to an area 20 miles 
south of Dhekelia, the British Sovereign Base 
Area, from which the evacuation off Cyprus 
commenced at 11:15 am. EDT, July 22. A 
total of 384 U.S, citizens and 82 persons of 
other nationalities, who had moved by auto 
convoy from Nicosia to Dhekelia, were lifted 
by Marine helicopter from Inchon to Cor- 
onado. That operation was completed at 4:30 
p.m., EDT, July 22. Coronado then proceeded 
to Beirut, Lebanon, where it arrived at 3:40 
a.m. EDT, July 23. 

Included among the evacuees on to Coro- 
nado were two NBC and three CBS newsmen. 

Evacuees included, in addition to Ameri- 
can citizens, the following nationalities: 
three British, 21 Lebanese, four Cypriot, 11 
Egyptian, two Kuwaiti, one Swedish, nine 
Greek, one German, one Canadian, four In- 
donesian, 14 Iraqi, six Jordanian, one Saudi 
Arabian, one Australian, one Israeli, and two 
Swiss. 

Evacuation onto Coronado required 22 heli- 
copter sorties, using CH-46s and CH-53s. 


JULY 24, 1974. 
For CORRESPONDENTS 


The following was released by EUCOM at 
0600 EDT 24 July 1974: 

“An additional contingent of Americans 
are presently being evacuated from Cyprus 
in a joint United States-United Kingdom 
effort. 

“Some 60 Americans who made their way by 
convoy to the Cyprus South coast British 
Sovereign Base at Dhekelia yesterday will be 
flown by British aircraft to London today. 

“One hundred and thirty-five Americans 
and foreign nationals were evacuated to HMS 
HERMES from the north Cyprus city of Ky- 
renia yesterday. They are being moved to 
USS Trenton at Akrotiri Bay on the Cyprus 
south coast for further transfer to an un- 
determined location. The 135 were part of 
approximately 2,000 evacuees taken to HER- 
MES from Kyrenia yesterday. 

“Although 6th Fleet units will continue to 
stand by for further evacuation if required, 
today’s actions complete removal of all known 
concentrations of Americans from the Medi- 
terranean Island.” 


Mr. EAGLETON. In addition, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
my letter of April 24, 1974, to the State 
Department and the response of May 10, 
1974, be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APRIL 24, 1974. 
Hon. Henry A. KISSINGER, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. Secretary: I wrote you on No- 
vember 9, 1973 requesting your Department’s 
legal evaluation of the effect of the war 
powers legislation enacted by Congress. In 
addition, I asked to be informed as to the 
measures taken by the Executive Branch to 
implement the law. 

Assistant Secretary Marshall Wright re- 
sponded to my letter on your behalf on 
November 30, 1973. In that letter, he stated 
that the Department was “currently review- 
ing with other appropriate Executive Branch 
agencies the implications of the resolution,” 
and that I would be informed “as soon as 
possible” of any decision that might be 
made in changing Department procedures. 
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I, therefore, request a summary of the ac- 
tions taken within the Executive Branch to 
implement the provisions of Public Law 93- 
148. If no action has thus far been taken, I 
would appreciate being so advised. 

Thank you very much for your assistance. 
It would be extremely helpful if you could 
provide an expeditious reply. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS F, EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senator. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1974. 
Hon. THOMAS F., EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR EAGLETON: Secretary Kis- 
singer has asked me to reply to your letter 
of April 24 concerning the War Powers 
Resolution, 

In response to your inquiry of November 
9, 1973 on this subject we advised you that 
the Department was reviewing with other 
appropriate agencies whether any changes in 
Executive Branch procedures might be re- 
quired by that legislation, I wish now to 
supplement the comments made in the De- 
partment’s letter to you of November 30 and 
I hope that this delay has caused no in- 
convenience. 

With respect to the 48-hour notification 
requirement, it is our view that no particular 
new procedural measures within the Execu- 
tive Branch are necessary. The notification 
requirement is well known in all the relevant 
Government agencies and there would ap- 
pear to be no particular advantage either to 
the effective application of the legislation or 
to the efficiency of the Executive Branch in 
adopting procedures in addition to those reg- 
ularly followed in responding to Congres- 
sional notification requirements. The par- 
ticular nature and content of any such 
notice would of course have to await an 
actual event covered by the legislation, given 
the possible variety of actions covered. 

The effect of the War Powers Resolution 
on the President’s ability to deploy U.S. 
forces is similarly definable in a meaningful 
way only in the context of an actual set of 
facts against which the requirements of the 
Joint Resolution will have to be measured. 
To speculate about hypothetical situations 
might be possible but would not seem use- 
ful or helpful in any way. 

I hope that these observations more fully 
answer the queries you put forward in your 
letter referred to above. 

Sincerely, 
Lrywoop HOLTON, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Rosert C, BYRD) is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Senator from West 
Virginia I yield back his time. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for not to exceed 15 
minutes, with statements therein lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 

1975, FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 

TERIOR (S. Doc. No. 93-99) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting a proposed 
amendment for appropriations transmitted 
in the budget for the fiscal year 1975 in the 
amount of $4,310,000 for the Department of 
the Interior (with accompanying papers). 
Referred to the Commitee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1975, 
FOR THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
sion (S. Doc, No. 93-100) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting a proposed 
amendment for appropriations transmitted 
in the budget for the fiscal year 1975 in the 
amount of $345,000 for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (with accompanying 
papers). Referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


Test DATE ON CERTAIN AIRCRAFT 


A confidential document from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense relating to test 
date on A-10 Aircraft and AIM7F Sparrowe. 
Referred to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, 

CHIPPEWA CREE TRIBE OF THE Rocky Boy's 

RESERVATION, MONTANA, ET AL., V. THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A letter from the Chairman, Indian Claims 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
its report of its final determinations with 
respect to Docket No. 221-B, Chippewa Cree 
Tribe of the Rocky Boy’s Reservation, Mon- 
tana, Joe Corcoran, on behalf of the Chip- 
pewa Cree Tribe, Blanche Patenaude, Joseph 
Richard, Joseph Gooselain, John B. Slayter, 
Wm. John Delorme, William Trottier, on be- 
half of the Little Shell Band of Indians and 
the Chippewa Cree Tribe, plaintiffs, v. The 
United States of America, defendant (with 
accompanying papers). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Director of Federal Af- 
fairs, National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
for the month of May 1974 on the average 
number of passengers per day and the on- 
time performance of each train operated 
(with accompanying papers). Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A letter from the Director of Federal Af- 
fairs, National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
for the month of June 1974 on the average 
number of passengers per day and the on- 
time performance of each train operated 
(with accompanying papers). Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States transmitting, pursuant to 
law, @ report entitled “Modernization of 
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1872 Mining Law Needed to Encourage Do- 
mestic Mineral Production, Protect the En- 
vironment, and Improve Public Land Man- 
agement” (with an accompanying report). 
Referred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


URBAN MasS TRANSPORTATION NEEDS AND 
FINANCING 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion transmitting, pursuant to law, a study 
of urban mass transportation needs and fi- 
nancing (with accompanying report). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 


THE Costor CLEAN Am 1974 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
United States Environmental Protection 
Agency transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report entitled “The Cost of Clean Air, 1974” 
(with accompanying report). Referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GRAVEL, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 3537. A bill to modify section 204 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1085) 
(Rept. No. 93-1044). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 3578. A bill for the relief of Anita Tomasi 
(Rept. No. 93-1045). 

By Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2189. A bill to amend section 602 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 (Rept. No. 93-1046). 

By Mr. McGOVERN, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 351. A resolution relating to an in- 
vestigation of price spreads and margins for 
livestock, dairy products, poultry, and eggs 
(Rept. No. 93-1047). 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 15405. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes (Rept, 
No. 93-1048). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 374. An original resolution relat- 
ing to the purchase of calendars for 1975 
(Rept. No. 93-1049). 

S. Res. 375. An original authorizing supple- 
mental expenditures by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs for inquiries and 
investigations during the period March 1, 
1973, through February 28, 1974 (Rept. No. 
93-1052). 

S. Res. 376. An original resolution to pay 
a gratuity to Rosalie S. Lewis; and 

S. Res. 377. An original resolution author- 
izing the printing of the Seventy-sixth An- 
nual Report of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution as a 
Senate document (Rept. No, 93-1053). 

S. Con. Res. 106. An original concurrent 
resolution authorizing the printing of addi- 
tional copies of Senate hearings entitled 
“Public Financing of Federal Elections.” 
(Rept. No. 93-1050). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 857. A bill to authorize the Smithsonian 
Institution to plan museum support facili- 
ties (Rept. No. 93-1051). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 
As in executive session, the following 


favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

Brig. Gen. Wayne S. Nichols, U.S. Army, 
to be a member of the Mississippi River 
Commission. 


(The above nomination was approved 
subject to the nominee’s commitment to 
respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee 
of the Senate.) 


JOINT REFERRAL OF EXECUTIVE 
NOMINATION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in executive session I ask unanimous 
consent that the nomination of Lynn 
Adams Greenwalt, of Maryland, to be 
Director of U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice be jointly referred to the Commit- 
tees on Commerce and Insular Affairs. 
The nomination of Mr. Greenwalt, which 
was received on July 29, was referred 
solely to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The joint referral is appropriate as 
both Committees share jurisdiction over 
the activities of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Services. 

This matter has been cleared on both 
sides. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT OF CHILD 
AND FAMILY SERVICES ACT OF 
1974 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have been asked by the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr, Monpate) to make the 
following request and I read the follow- 
ing statement by the Senator from Min- 
nesota: 

Mr. President, on July 11, 1974, I in- 
troduced along with Senator Javits and 
22 other cosponsors the Child and Fam- 
ily Services Act of 1974. 

I have now had a chance to examine 
the bill after we received it from the 
printers, and there are several clerical 
and technical errors in it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a star print be made 
correcting these errors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. BUCKLEY (for himself, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. DoMINIcK, Mr. DOME- 
NICI, and Mr. INOUYE) : 

S. 3840. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
with respect to certain seatbelt standards 
under such act. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
THURMOND): 

S. 3841. A bill to amend sections 555 and 
556 of title 37, United States Code, relating 
to members of the uniformed services who 
are in a missing status, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 3842. A bill for the relief of Dr. Carlos E. 
Nossa-Rodrigues. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. FANNIN) (by request): 

S. 3843. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Sequoia and King’s Canyon National 
Parks, California, as wilderness; 

S. 3844. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Pinnacles National Monument, Cali- 
fornia, as wilderness; 

S. 3845. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Havasu National Wildlife Refuge, San 
Bernardino County, California, as wilder- 
ness; 

S. 3846. A bill to designate all of the 
Semidi National Wildlife Refuge, Third Judi- 
cial Division, Alaska, as wilderness; 

S. 3847. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Crab Orchard National Wildlife 
Refuge, Jackson, Union and Williamson 
Counties, Illinois, as wilderness; 

S. 3848. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Hawaiian Islands National Refuge, 
city and county of Honolulu, Hawalli, as 
wilderness; 

S. 3849. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Red Rock Lakes National Wildlife 
Refuge, Beaverhead County, Montana, as 
wilderness; 

S. 3850. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Missisquoi National Wildlife Refuge, 
Franklin County, Vermont, as wilderness; 

S. 3851. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Aleutian Islands Naticnal Wildlife 
Refuge, Third Judicial Division, Alaska, as 
wilderness; 

S. 3852. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Rice Lake National Wildlife Refuge, 
Minnesota, and the entire Mille Lacs Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Minnesota, as wilder- 
ness; 

S. 3853. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Tamarac National Wildlife Refuge, 
Becker County, Minnesota, as wilderness; 

S. 3854. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colorado, as wilderness; 

S. 3855. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Glacier National Park, Montana, as 
wilderness; 

S. 3856. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Katmai National Monument, Alaska, 
as wilderness; 

S. 3857. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Zion National Park as wilderness; 

8. 3858. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Crater Lake National Park, Oregon, 
as wilderness; and 

S. 3859. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Olympic National Park, Washington, 
as wilderness. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3860. A bill to study and control the 
disclosure of voter registration lists for non- 
election purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, 

By Mr. COOK: 

S. 3861. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act in order to give the Federal Power Com- 
mission certain authority to regulate syn- 
thetic natural gas. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. Dore, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
GURNEY, and Mr. SPARKMAN): 

S. 3862. A bill to prohibit any change in 
the status of any member of the uniformed 
services who is in a missing status under 
chapter 10 of title 37, United States Code, 
until the provisions of the Paris Peace Ac- 
cord of January 27, 1973, have been fully 
complied with, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. Gorn- 
WATER, and Mr. Hruska): 

S. 3863. A bill to name the synthetic gas 
pilot plant located in Rapid City, South Da- 
kota, the “Karl E. Mundt Gasification Pilot 
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Plant.” Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself, Mr. 

ScHWEIKER, Mr. CASE, Mr, KENNEDY, 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Hart, Mr. ABOU- 

REZK, Mr. CRANSTON, and Mr. PERCY) : 

S. 3864. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants for 
teacher training, pilot and demonstration 
projects, and comprehensive school pro- 
grams, with respect to nutrition education 
and nutrition-related problems. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3865. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965; and 

S. 3866. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 3867. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act to promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of consumers 
with respect to the labeling and advertising 
of special dietary foods, such as vitamins 
and minerals, etc. Referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, 

By Mr. EAGLETON (for himself and 
Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

S. 3868. A bill for the relief of Chae Won 
Yang, Myung Jae Yang, Yoo Jung Yang, Jee 
Sun Yang, Yoo Sun Yang, and Hong Suk 
Yang, Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3869. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to require the heads of the 
respective executive agencies to provide the 
Congress with advance notice of certain 
planned organizational and other changes or 
actions which would affect Federal civilian 
employment, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BUCKLEY (for himself, 
Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. Dominick, 
Mr. DOMENICI, and Mr. 
INOUYE) : 

S. 3840. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
of 1966 with respect to certain seatbelt 
standards under such act. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, today 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON) and I, are introducing a measure 
aimed at .mending motor vehicle safety 
standards in a:. attempt to lift from the 
shoulders of the American citizen the 
very real constraints of the interlock 
system as well as that of the sequential 
warning device or buzzer. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, the 
proposed legislation is cosponsored by 
Mr, Domenrcr, Mr. Domrnick, and Mr. 
Inouye, who likewise share our desire 
to amend section 103(a) of the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
of 1966 by directing the Secretary of 
Transportation to prescribe regula- 
tions—within 60 days of enactment of 
this legislation—which would make 
optional to the consumer, rather than 
mandatory, the inclusion of any starter 
interlock system, or sequential warning 
device—buzzers, lights—associated with 
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seatbelts or upper torso restraints, or 
any other similar system requiring the 
use of such belts or restraints in order 
to start or operate the vehicle or pro- 
ducing a buzzing, light, or other warn- 
ing signal if such belts or restraints are 
not used. 

Mr. President, my first order of busi- 
ness this legislative session was to intro- 
duce in January, legislation which would 
make optional the inclusion of any start- 
er interlock system associated with seat- 
belts or upper torso restraints on any 
motor vehicle. This was my first step in 
my campaign to remove the grasping 
hand of big brother government from 
the lives of American citizens. This cam- 
paign was prompted by hundreds of 
thousands of letters from constituents 
in New York State and from people all 
across the country. The theme underly- 
ing this correspondence was that there 
exists a virtual state of war—a war being 
waged by the American citizen against 
the excesses, the follies, and the dangers 
of the Federal Government’s increas- 
ing—and frightening—big brother-like 
intervention in their lives. I thus learned 
of the American citizen’s outrage with 
the documented failures of the philos- 
ophy “Washington knows best.” 

Pursuant to the introduction of my op- 
tional ignition interlock bill, which 


received overwhelming support all across 
the country, I have since learned that 
the mandated buzzer warning devices 
are likewise very strongly detested—the 
tone of these devices probably ranks with 
that of a piece of chalk squeaking across 
a blackboard. Because of the strong 


criticism of the buzzer warning system, 
I am today extending the scope of my 
original legislation by likewise attempt- 
ing to offer to the consumer the opportu- 
nity of purchasing a vehicle equipped 
with or without the ignition interlock, 
the sequential warning device or both or 
neither. 

Mr. President, I have already present- 
ed my arguments against the ignition 
interlock in the Record of January 21, 
1974, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that my remarks of that date be 
printed at the conclusion of this text. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I would 
now like to briefly summarize the role 
that the Federal Government has played 
in motor vehicle safety. 

The second session of the 89th Con- 
gress passed the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966—Pub- 
lic Law 89-563—which authorized the 
establishment of Federal safety stand- 
ards for motor vehicles and their com- 
ponent parts. This legislation greatly ac- 
celerated the Federal Government’s ac- 
tivities concerning automotive safety re- 
sulting in the Department of Transporta- 
tion administratively determining spe- 
cific safety standards rather than Con- 
gress legislating such standards. 

Apparently, most would agree that 
such standards are appropriately matters 
for regulatory action by the Department 
of Transportation—rather than legisla- 
tive action—and such resultants automo- 
tive safety standards may be all well and 
good. However, it is one thing to deal ad- 
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ministratively with product safety but 
quite another with regard to personal 
safety. I argue that Federal motor vehi- 
cle safety standards tend to confuse per- 
sonal safety with product safety. 

Such is the case of Federal Motor Vehi- 
cle Standard No. 208 which currently re- 
quires motor vehicle manufacturers to 
provide a seat belt ignition interlock sys- 
tem in all cars manufactured after Au- 
gust 15, 1973—a device that prevents the 
engine from being started until both the 
driver’s and front passenger’s seat-belts 
and shoulder belts are fastened. I might 
add parenthetically, that because of the 
inevitable mechanical failures in these 
systems, often the driver has strapped 
himself in and still cannot start his 
engine. I know of no single intervention 
by government into the lives of its cit- 
izens that is more universally resented 
than this current requirement for 1974 
model cars that dictates that we shall 
not start our engines until we strap our- 
selves in. 

Apparently, most would tend to agree 
that the Federal Government has an ap- 
propriate role in insuring the manufac- 
ture of automobiles that are safe, how- 
ever, Federal coercion is pushed too far in 
both cases where the ignition interlock 
and the sequential warning device are 
mandated as standard equipment on a 
car. These safety standards are devised to 
impact on the individual’s behavior even 
though the consequences of that behavior 
affect only that individual and not the, 
safety or health of the general public. 

I would like to emphatically state that 
I have no intention of minimizing the im- 
portance of safety, nor the importance of 
seatbelts and torso restraints, but neither 
do I believe that we have to go so far as 
to eliminate all freedom of choice in this 
area. 

My legislation would rightfully restore 
to the consumer the freedom of choice in 
purchasing a vehicle with or without the 
ignition interlock or the sequential warn- 
ing device or both. I recommend the use 
of seatbelts but I strongly condemn the 
administrative mandate of an interlock 
which forces us to use them. I view such 
coercive measures as the interlock as an 
intolerable usurpation by Government of 
an individual’s rights under the guise of 
self-protection. Forced self-protection 
moreover does not limit the extensions of 
statutes that could be devised to protect 
people from themselves. 

At this point, I would like to interject 
a quote by Mr. Eric Sevareid which very 
succinctly expresses my views on this 
matter. Mr. Sevareid has stated that— 

The special nature of liberties is that they 
can be defended only as long as we still have 
them. So the very first signs of their erosion 
must be resisted .. . It is an eternal error to 
believe that a cause considered righteous 
sanctifies unrighteous methods .. . 


With these thoughts in mind I would 
like to add that those struggling to make 
our automobiles and highways safer 
should not stop with seatbelts along with 
their mandated ignition interlock and 
buzzers, as a means to curing the prob- 
lems of automotive-highway safety. The 
vehicle itself is only one of three elements 
that are involved in determining highway 
traffic safety—the other two being the 
highway and the driver. 
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Cars still require the responsibility and 
the good judgment of the driver to make 
highways safe and therefore the drivers 
should be educated rather than coerced 
by the interlock to use safety restraints. 
In addition, the field of highway safety 
technology should be further researched. 
Such funds as have been requested by 
DOT for its incentive program for the 
purpose of giving States grants equal to 
as much as 25 percent of their apportion- 
ment of Federal highway safety funds 
for those States that adopt mandated 
safety belt use laws may better be uti- 
lized if such funds—$141 million for 
fiscal year 1973—were to be applied 
toward pursuing improved highway 
safety technology. 

In closing, I would like to give a word 
of advice to those owners of 1974 auto- 
mobiles equipped with the ignition inter- 
lock. A sense of compassion compels me 
to advise such owners that, according to 
DOT: 

The Interlock system that has been in- 
stalled in 1974 vehicles pursuant to one of 
the occupant restraint options in Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard No. 208 ... 
Applies to new vehicles only. Once a new 
vehicle has been sold for purposes other than 
resale and the buyer has taken delivery, the 
vehicle becomes a used one under the act. 


This means that such vehicles are 
subject to adjustment at the will of the 
owner unless otherwise sanctioned by 
State legislation. 

Mr. President, I do urge our colleagues 
to respond to the overwhelming demand 
of the people of this country to be given 
choice in this matter. 

I urge the relevant committees to act 
on this legislation, and I also advise my 
colleagues that Senator EAGLETON and 
I intend to offer this legislation as an 
amendment to appropriate legislation 
that may come before us. 

EXHIBIT 1 
S. 3840 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
103(a) of the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 is amended by 
inserting “(1)” after “Sec. 103.(a)” and by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) Nothing in this Act, or regulations 
pursuant thereto, shall require any motor 
vehicle to be equipped with any starter inter- 
lock system, or any buzzer, light, or other 
warning system, associated with seatbelts or 
upper torso restraints, or any similar system 
requiring the use of such belts or restraints 
in order to start or operate the vehicle or 
producing a buzzing, light, or other warning 
signal if such belts or restraints are not used, 
but standards shall be promulgated by the 
Secretary within sixty (60) days of enact- 
ment of this Act to require that such a 
starter interlock system, and such a warning 
system, be made available with any new 
motor vehicle at the option of the pur- 
chaser.” 


ExHIBIT 2 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 21, 
1974] 
By Mr. BUCKLEY (for himself, Mr. 
WiLiaAMm L. Scorr, and Mr. EAST- 
LAND) : 
S. 2863. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
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in order to provide that certain seatbelt 

standards shall not be required under such 

act. Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
IGNITION INTERLOCK BILL 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, during the 3 
years I have been a U.S. Senator, I have re- 
ceived hundreds of thousands of letters from 
constituents in New York State and from 
people all across the country. It would be 
impossible to list their varied and complex 
concerns under any one label, but it seems 
to me that no matter how many different 
individual problems I have learned of 
through these letters, there is an underlying 
theme to almost all of them: Citizens of 
New York and throughout the other 49 
States are virtually in a state of war against 
the excesses, the follies, and the dangers of 
Federal Government's increasing—and 
frightening—big brother-like intervention in 
their lives. The American citizen is exasper- 
ated to the point of outrage with the docu- 
mented failures of the philosophy of Wash- 
ington knows best. 

I want to emphasize that I chose the term 
“citizen” deliberately. I dislike the con- 
descending term “average American” and 
“silent majority" does not get to the heart 
of the matter. I find that Americans are 
proud to see themselves as citizens, as free 
and responsible members of the body politic. 
The American citizen does not see himself 
as “the little guy” or “the forgotten Amer- 
ican” of political folklore. He may be ignored 
but thank God he cares enough about his 
country to make his voice heard so that he 
will not be forgotten. The main trouble of 
our political system is that many in Wash- 
ington have tried to ignore or forget the 
wishes of the American citizen, 

The dictionary defines “citizen” as: 

“A member of a state or nation . . . owing 
allegiance to its government and entitled to 
its protection.” 

The American citizen I speak of does have 
allegiance to the Government of the United 
States and a deep abiding iove of this coun- 
try. But more and more, he sees the Federal 
Government becoming what John Courtney 
Murray once described as the worst kind of 
government: one that is everywhere intru- 
sive and evermore impotent. 

The recent report of the Senate Subcom- 
mitte on Intergovernmental Relations en- 
titled “Confidence and Concern: Citizens 
View American Government” demonstrates 
beyond any doubt that the American citizen 
is now beyond the point of debating whether 
or not big government is worth the cost in 
loss of freedom and privacy. The report 
states: 

“There is little doubt that the actions of 
the federal government are regarded as mak- 
ing the greatest impact on people’s lives.” 

Anger over high taxes is not, surprisingly, 
the most deeply felt concern. The report 
further goes on to state: 

“The public underscores its belief in 
shared governmental responsibilities with an 
overwhelming endorsement of two policy 
propositions: 

“(1) State and local governments should 
be strengthened; and 

“(2) The federal government should have 
power taken away from it. 

“Public support (61%) for reinforcing the 
structure and authority of local government 
almost precisely matches the percentage 
(59%) by which it advocates strengthening 
state government, In contrast, only 32% of 
the public feel the federal government needs 
added power, while 42% recommend dimin- 
ishing its clout.” 

Mr. President, I want to state today, at 
the beginning of this new legislative session 
that it is time that the complaints of the 
American citizen are not only listened to 
but acted upon in the Congress. We have 
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to not only pay lip service to but actually 
put into practice the virtue of economy in 
government. And we have to work to get 
the grasping hand of big-brother govern- 
ment out of the lives of American citizens. 

As my first contribution to this task this 
year, I introduce today legislation amending 
section 103(a) of the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 to direct 
the Secretary of Transportation to prescribe 
regulations—within 60 days of the date of 
enactment of this legislation—which would 
make optional the inclusion of any starter 
interlock system associated with seatbelts 
or upper torso restraints on any motor ve- 
hicle. I know of no single intervention by 
Government into the lives of its citizens that 
is more universally resented than the cur- 
rent requirement for 1974 model cars that 
dictates that we shall not start our engines 
until we strap ourselves in. This resentment 
is typified by the following excerpt from a 
recent column by Carl Rowan: 

“But the tendency to push governmental 
coercion too far is perfectly illustrated in the 
1974 models. Government has forced car 
makers to rig cars so that they cannot be 
started until the belt-harness is fastened 
while the motorist’s weight is on the seat. 

“If government wants to make rules that 
prevent me from killing other people with 
my car, wonderful! But government has no 
business telling me that I can’t bust my own 
head against the windshield, if I want to be 
that stupid. 

“Imagine the nuisance effect and the lost 
man-hours that these '74 models bring to 
parking lot attendants!” 

The National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 authorized the establish- 
ment of Federal safety standards for motor 
vehicles and their component parts. Federal 
motor vehicle safety standard No. 208 cur- 
rently requires motor vehicle manufacturers 
to provide a seat belt interlock system in 
cars manufactured after August 15, 1973—a 
aevice that prevents the engine from being 
started until both the driver's and front 
passenger’s seat belts and shoulder belts are 
fastened. 

It is currently a violation of Federal law 
for car dealers to deactivate the system and 
State laws are being planned to prevent 
others from tampering with it. 

There are three basic reasons for opposing 
the mandatory requirement for seatbelt- 
ignition interlock systems: first, infringe- 
ment of the individual’s rights; second, 
safety and third, cost. 

It is wrong for the Federal Government 
to require an individual to conform with an 
arbitrary standard of conduct that is un- 
related to the public safety. It may well be 
that any driver who fails to put on a safety 
harness is an idiot. But freedom implies the 
freedom to be an idiot so long as one does 
not endanger others. The interlock require- 
ment is not only an arrogant invasion of 
privacy, it is a blatant example of bureau- 
cratic idiocy. Even a cursory examination of 
the current standards shows them to be 
manifestly unreasonable. Let me give you 
two examples: 

Any item more than 47.3 pounds must be 
buckled up. I can see a generation of Ameri- 
can shoppers learning how to buckle up the 
family groceries or limiting purchases to 
47.1 pounds. 

If the sequence of “sit down, fasten seat- 
belts, start car” is broken—for example, at 
gas stations where the driver would remain 
seated but would unbuckle to reach his 
wallet—it is necessary for all belts to be 
released and rebuckled before the car can be 
started. I have personally been told of a case 
when a handicapped person who is an ex- 
perienced driver cannot buy a 1974 model 
car because of his inability to strap himself 
in. 
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Then, of course, there is the matter of 
safety: 

A person under 4 feet 7 inches cannot 
safely use the torso belt, a point that mothers 
across the country are now discovering. 

The current system adds greatly to the 
complexity of auto electrical systems and 
would become increasingly susceptible to 
malfunction as cars age. 

I am told engineers estimate at least a 
3-percent failure rate in 1974. Using a pro- 
duction figure of 10 million cars produced 
in 1974, this means that some 300,000 car 
owners will be subjected to ignition mal- 
function this year alone, not to mention 
the resultant cost of repair. 

Finally, consumers are required to pay 
around $50 per car for this device whether 
they want it or not. 

Mr. President, this kind of naked, Federal 
coercion is the wrong approach to auto 
safety. Unlike the the prohibiting of driving 
under the influence of intoxicating beverages, 
the implementation of the interlock system 
has no effect on the lives of those in cars not 
using the system. 

The American citizen deserves and demands 
the right to live his own life free of the 
constraints of the Federal Mrs. Grundys 
whose lust to interfere in the private lives 
of others knows no bounds. I think it will 
be a salutary and highly symbolic gesture if 
we can tell the American citizen we are in 
favor of lifting all such constraints by taking 
from his shoulders the very real constraint 
of the interlock sysem. I, for one, believe 
that the American citizens love their own 
lives and the lives of others enough to take 
good care of them voluntarily without Big 
Brother tinkering with auto ignition 
systems. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye) be added as a cosponsor to the 
Buckley-Eagleton bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 
today joining with the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from New York (Mr. BUCK- 
LEY) in introducing a bill to revoke the 
Department of Transportation regula- 
tion requiring installation in new cars 
of an interlock seat belt device and the 
seat belt buzzer warning system. 

I am for safety in the design of new 
automobiles. Who is not? Consistently, 
I have voted for auto safety acts and the 
adequate funding of such programs. 

But I think there is a significant dif- 
ference—and I draw the line—between 
making personal safety equipment avail- 
able to consumers at their option and 
the kind of “no choice” regulation pro- 
mulgated by the Department of Trans- 
portation which presumes to protect the 
individual against himself. 

Mr. President, every week I receive 
hundreds of letters from my constituents 
on a variety of Federal programs. I know 
of none that creates more resentment 
and hostility than this act of big broth- 
erism on the part of the Department of 
Transportation. 

It is one thing to protect society 
against the imprudent or criminal acts 
of an individual. But it is quite another 
to attempt to protect the individual 
against himself. Carried to its extreme, 
that principle could justify Federal in- 
tervention in such personal affairs of 
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citizens as their diet, their recreational 
activities or lack thereof, and even the 
movies they watch. All of these things 
by one theory or another could be judged 
to have some impact on the overall na- 
tional welfare. 

If freedom is to have any meaning in 
this country, it certainly must encompass 
the right of an individual to lead his 
life as he sees fit so long as it does not 
interfere directly with the similar pur- 
suit by others. 

I happen to believe that every indi- 
vidual should use seatbelts. I believe 
it is in his best interest. But I do not 
believe that I have a right either as an 
individual or as a Member of the U.S. 
Senate to order an individual to do what 
I think is in his best interest. That is for 
him to decide and the legislation I am 
cosponsoring today with the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Buckiey) would make it possible in this 
small area for him to regain that right 
of individual choice. 

Mr. President, so that it will be clear 
what is involved here, I should note that 
the mandatory buzzer and interlock seat- 
belt systems were required by virtue of 
the general standard setting authority 
given to the Department of Transporta- 
tion under the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966. 

That act in itself does not require any 
such seatbelt systems but it does 


authorize the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to promulgate regulations one of 
which was the Federal Motor Vehicle 
Safety Standard No. 208 requiring motor 
vehicle manufacturers to install seatbelt 
interlock systems in all cars manufac- 


tured after August 15, 1973. 

Mr. President, I could cite many prac- 
tical and economic reasons why this seat- 
belt system should not be required but 
I will rest my case on the simple ground 
that it is a serious infringement on the 
right of the individual to a free choice 
in matters that concern only himself. 
I would therefore urge my colleagues to 
vote for this legislation which would 
require manufacturers to continue to 
offer as an option an interlock or seat- 
belt buzzer system but which eliminates 
the requirement that the individual buy- 
ing that automobile purchase such a 
system. 

Finally, on this same subject, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not recall, quite frankly, how 
the Senator from New York voted on the 
bill that was before us a few weeks ago 
on compulsory FM radio. 

The bill, which as I recall it was re- 
ported by the Commerce Committee, said 
that henceforth any radio made in this 
country over a value of $15 would have 
to have an FM component in it. 

Mr. President, I voted against that bill. 
It was a very close vote as I recall. The 
reason I voted against that bill was the 
same as that I have expressed today with 
respect to seatbelt interlocks. 

Why should we, 100 U.S. Senators and 
435 House Members, mandate as a matter 
of Federal law that every blessed radio 
in excess of $15 in value has to have an 
FM component? 
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Why should it not be up to the con- 
sumer to decide what kind of radio he 
wants? If he wants an AM radio, fine. If 
he wants an AM-FM radio, fine. Why 
should he not make that choice? Why do 
we cram it down his throat that he has 
got to have FM, and point out he is going 
to have FM regardless of whether or not 
he wants it? That is big brotherism. I 
think that is the same point I tried to 
make with respect to the seat belt situa- 
tion. 

Why does he have a buzzer in his ear? 
Why does he have to have an interlock? 
If he wants it, fine, but why does he have 
to have it? 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Missouri for joining 
with me in what I believe to be a very 
important and needed assertion of indi- 
vidual rights. 

We are now engaged in a very im- 
portant debate on consumer legislation, 
and I believe it is time to point out that 
consumerism can be carried a step too 
far, when we have people in the Federal 
Government dictating to the consumer 
what is in his or her best interest, never 
mind what that consumer chooses for 
himself. uk 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Missouri has reminded us of that legisla- 
tion, which I am sorry to say I have read 
this morning the House committee has 
reported out favorably, I refer to that 
requirement that any individual want- 
ing to buy a quality radio henceforth 
must have an FM band as well as an AM 
band, irrespective of the additional cost 
to the consumer, and irrespective of 
whether or not that individual chooses 
to have the broader receptivity. 

I know that in my own insstance, I 
have bought radios that are exclusively 
FM. I am located in an area where there 
is a wide choice of music offered by FM, 
and I thus satisfy my needs. 

I also have a country home in an area 
where FM cannot be received, and there- 
fore satisfy myself with records and AM 
radio. But I think this is a very fine ex- 
ample of what can only be described, in 
the one case of the interlock systems, as 
bureaucratic arrogance, and in the case 
of this FM band requirement as legis- 
lative arrogance: Talking down to the 
consumer, saying, “You are not wise 
enough, old enough, or prudent enough 
to look after your own safety, your own 
interests, and your own needs.” 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Senator 
from New York, and certainly subscribe 
to his remarks concerning not only AM- 
FM radio, but also the seat belt contro- 
versy. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself and 
Mr. THURMOND) : 

S. 3841. A bill to amend sections 555 
and 556 of title 37, United States Code, 
relating to members of the uniformed 
services who are in a missing status, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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RIGHTS OF MIA’S AND THEIR FAMILIES 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am offering 
today a bill to insure that the rights of 
our American servicemen who are miss- 
ing in action, and the rights of their 
families, are not obscured or dissipated 
by military status reviews which are now 
underway. This measure will further pro- 
vide for consistent review procedures 
among all military branches, and will in- 
sure that MIA families are given access 
to information upon which the status re- 
views are based. 

The need for such assurances has re- 
sulted from recent actions on the part of 
the military branches to alter the sta- 
tuses of American MIA’s still unac- 
counted for in Southeast Asia. Earlier 
this year, the Army, Air Force, and Navy 
Secretaries initiated a methodical and, 
to some extent, arbitrary review of the 
cases of those missing servicemen to de- 
termine whether or not any “reasonable” 
basis existed for assuming that these in- 
dividuals might still be living. If the 
respective service Secretary determined 
that no such basis existed for a particular 
MIA, then a “presumptive finding of 
death’—PFOD—was issued. During the 
first months of operation, this status- 
review process resulted in 69 PFOD's, in 
88 cases which were considered. In sev- 
eral instances, the absence of any recent 
information about a missing serviceman 
was, itself, presented as “new” informa- 
tion reflecting doubt upon the service- 
man’s probability of survival. 

Just 6 months ago, a panel of judges 
reviewing the court case of McDonald v. 
McLucas (73 Civ. 3190) held that a 
“minimum” of procedural standards 
must be followed in all such military 
status reviews in order to protect the 
rights of MIA family members. Although 
this ruling called for reclassification 
hearings open to MIA next of kin and 
provided them with an opportunity to 
present testimony of their own, it failed 
to establish any guarantees that family 
input would have an effective bearing 
upon the reclassification decision of the 
military service—even in those instances 
where no concrete evidence exists that 
an MIA is deceased. Subsequently, within 
a matter of several weeks, 69 American 
veterans of the Vietnam war were elimi- 
nated from the lists of the missing by the 
military services, and added to the rolls 
of the victims of that conflict. 

Mr. President, Congress will be remiss 
if it permits such death determinations 
to continue at an accelerating pace dur- 
ing the coming months, with no more 
substantive basis for that decision than a 
“presumptive” finding drawn from lack 
of evidence to the contrary. Surely it is 
premature to arrive at such a negative 
conclusion on a man’s fate when the 
North Vietnamese Government has not 
fully complied with the provisions of the 
Paris Peace Treaty of 1973 regarding an 
accounting for missing American per- 
sonnel in Southeast Asia. Surely it is 
both insensitive and unjust to fail to re- 
serve certain rights to these families and 
the MIA’s they represent. 
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The measure I am introducing today 
will help to prevent declarations of death 
based on purely arbitrary deductions and 
decisions by the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary service in those cases where such a 
decision would run counter to the wishes 
of the family. It will preclude a change 
in the status of any MIA by the military 
services solely on the basis of the pas- 
sage of time or the absence of additional 
information on that serviceman if the 
next of kin objects to such change. 

It does not obstruct in any way the 
normal reclassification procedures 
prompted by new and substantive evi- 
dence which may become available on 
our MIA’s from time to time; nor does it 
deny the previously existing rights of the 
next of kin to request or consent to re- 
classification procedures by the military. 
But it does maintain that all such pro- 
cedures shall follow uniform and con- 
sistent guidelines; it does prescribe that 
recent court rulings be given statutory 
expression; and it does insure that the 
rights of those individuals whose lives 
are directly affected will not be for- 
saken. 


As one who has been closely involved 
in the efforts to secure the release of our 
POW’s and to obtain information on the 
status of our MIA’s, I certainly believe 
that such endeavors by our Government 
should continue at an optimum level un- 
til the Communists comply fully with the 
provisions of the Paris Peace Agreement 
which entitle the United States to con- 
duct a full search and accounting for our 
MIA’s. In the meantime, let us not per- 
mit arbitrary and presumptive determi- 
nations to rule over the objections of 
family members. Let us demonstrate to 
all concerned that justice and sensitivity 
still prevail with respect to our missing 
servicemen and their families. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3841 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 555(a) of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end of clause (2) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
“subject to the provisions of section 556 
(i).” 

(b) Section 555 of such title is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations for procedures and ac- 
tions under this section and such regula- 
tions shall be applicable to all uniformed 
services.” 

Sec. 2. Section 556 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(1) Before the status of any member of 
@ uniformed service who is in a missing 
status may be changed under the provisions 
of section 555(a) or under this section, the 
Secretary concerned must first notify the 
next of kin of such proposed change and 
hold a hearing on such proposed change. 
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The next of kin shall be afforded a reason- 
able opportunity to (1) attend such hear- 
ing, (2) be represented at such hearing by 
private counsel, (3) examine all informa- 
tion upon which the proposed change of 
status is to be based, and (4) present any 
evidence or information relevant to the 
hearing. 

“(j) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations for procedures and action 
under this section and such regulations 
shal be applicable to all uniformed services.” 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in any case in which the 
status of any member of the uniformed 
service who is in a missing status is re- 
viewed under section 555 or 556 of title 37, 
United States Code, on or after the date 
of enactment of this Act, no ‘change in the 
status of such member may be made by 
the Secretary concerned solely on the basis 
of the passage of time or the absence of any 
additional information pertaining to the 
member if the next of kin of such member 
objects to such change. Any objection by 
the next of kin to a change in the status 
of any member of the uniformed services 
who is in a missing status on the date of 
enactment of this Act shall prevail until 
such time as the provisions of the Paris Peace 
Accord of January 27, 1973, relating to the 
accounting of missing personnel, have been 
complied with. As used in this section, the 
terms “uniformed services”, “missing 
status”, and “Secretary concerned” shall 
have the same meaning applicable to such 
terms in chapter 10 of title 37, United States 
Code. 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself 
and Mr. Fannin) (by request) : 

S. 3843. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Sequoia and King’s Canyon 
National Parks, Calif., as wilderness: 

S. 3844. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Pinnacles National Monu- 
ment, Calif., as wilderness; 

S, 3845. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Havasu National Wildlife 
Refuge, San Bernardino County, Calif., 
as wilderness; 

S. 3846. A bill to designate all of the 
Semidi National Wildlife Refuge, Third 
Judicial Division, Alaska, as wilderness; 

S. 3847. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Crab Orchard National 
Wildlife Refuge, Jackson, Union, and 
Williamson Counties, Il., as wilderness: 

S. 3848. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Hawaiian Islands National 
Wildlife Refuge, city and county of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, as wilderness; 

S. 3849. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Red Rock Lakes National 
Wildlife Refuge, Beaverhead County, 
Mont., as wilderness; 

S. 3850. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Missisquoi National Wildlife 
Refuge, Franklin County, Vt., as wilder- 
ness; 

S. 3851. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Aleutian Islands National 
Wildlife.Refuge, Third Judicial Division, 
Alaska, as wilderness; 

S. 3852. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Rice Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge, Minn., and the entire Mille Lacs 
National Wildlife Refuge, Minn., as wil- 
derness; 

S. 3853. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Tamarac National Wildlife 
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Refuge, Becker County, Minn. as wilder- 
ness; 

S. 3854. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colo., as wilderness; 

S. 3855. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Glacier National Park, 
Mont., as wilderness; 

S. 3856. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Katmai National Monument, Alas- 
ka, as wilderness; 

S. 3857. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Zion National Park as 
wilderness; 

S. 3858. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Crater Lake National Park, 
Oreg., as wilderness; and 

S. 3859. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Olympic National Park, 
Wash., as wilderness. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs (Mr. FANNIN) , I send 
to the desk by request, 17 bills to pro- 
vide for the addition of certain lands to 
the National Wilderness Preservation 
System pursuant to the Wilderness Act of 
1964. 

Two of those proposals include wilder- 
ness areas previously introduced, how- 
ever, their acreage has been increased 
sufficiently to warrant their resubmis- 
sion. The proposed acreage of Sequoia- 
Kings Canyon Wilderness is being in- 
creased from about 721,970 to about 
790,770 acres and Pinnacles Wilderness 
is being increased from about 5,330 to 
about 11,300 acres. 

Mr. President, this draft legislation 
was recommended by the President of 
the United States in his message to the 
Congress dated June 13, 1974, and later 
submitted by the Department of the In- 
terior. I ask unanimous consent that 
a list of the 15 new wilderness proposals 
to the Svstem be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

(1) The Havasu Wilderness, composed of 
2,510 acres within the Havasu National Wild- 
life Refuge, California. 

(2) The Semidi Wilderness, composed of 
256,000 acres within the Semidi National 
Wildlife Refuge, Alaska. 

(3) The Crab Orchard Wilderness. com- 
posed of 4,050 acres within the Crab Orchard 
National Wildlife Refuge, Illinois. 

(4) The Hawaiian Islands Wilderness, 
composed of 1,742 acres within the Hawaiian 
Islands National Wildlife Refuge, Hawaii. 

(5) The Red Rock Lakes Wilderness, com- 
posed of 32,350 acres within the Red Rock 
Lakes Wilderness National Wildlife Refuge, 
Montana. 

(6) The Missisquoi Wilderness, composed 
of 620 acres within the Missisquoi National 
Wildlife Refuge, Vermont, 

(7) The Unimak Wilderness, composed of 
973,000 acres within the Aleutian Islands 
National Wildlife Refuge, Alaska. 

(8) The Mille Lacs and Rice Lake Wilder- 
ness, composed of 1,407 acres in the Rice Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge, Minnesota, and the 
entire Mille Lacs National Wildlife Refuge, 
Minnesota. 
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(9) The Tamarac Wilderness, composed of 
2,138 acres within the Tamarac National 
Wildlife Refuge, Minnesota. 

(10) The Rocky Mountain Wilderness, 
composed of 239,835 acres within the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Colorado. 

(11) The Glacier Wilderness, composed of 
927,550 acres within Glacier National Park, 
Montana. 

(12) The Katmai Wilderness, composed of 
2,603,547 acres within the Katmai National 
Monument, Alaska, 

(18) The Zion Wilderness, composed of 
120,620 acres within Zion National Park, 
Utah. 

(14) The Crater Lake Wilderness, com- 
posed of 122,400 acres within Crater Lake 
National Park, Oregon. 

(15) The Olympic Wilderness, composed 
of 862,139 acres within the Olympic National 
Park, Washington. 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3860. A bill to study and control the 
disclosure of voter registration lists for 
nonelection purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill to study and control 
the use of voter registration lists, and I 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The purpose of the bill is to encour- 
age voter registration by prohibiting 
election officials from disclosing Federal 
registration lists for commercial and 
other nongovernmental purposes, and to 
require the Office of Federal Elections in 
the General Accounting Office to conduct 
a study of the effect caused on voter reg- 
istration by the current widespread prac- 
tice of using registration lists for jury 
selection. 

In essence, the bill would ban one of 
the principal current nonelection uses 
of voter registration lists, by prohibiting 
the sale or distribution of such lists to 
firms and individuals for purposes of 
commercial solicitation through the 
mails. Violation of this provision would 
carry criminal sanctions, with the maxi- 
mum penalty set at a fine of $1,000, or 
imprisonment for 6 months, or both. 

It is difficult to overestimate the seri- 
ous problem of voter nonparticipation 
confronting the Nation in 1974. 

In the 1972 Presidential election, out 
of an eligible 139 million voters, only 77 
million individuals actually went to the 
polls. Obviously, when half the voters 
stay home on election day, when only 55 
percent of the country’s eligible voters 
choose to exercise democracy’s funda- 
mental right, the right to vote, then 
democracy itself is in trouble, and rem- 
edies must be found. 

In voter turnout, as is well known, the 
United States falls behind virtually every 
major democracy in the Western World. 
To name but one dramatic example, in 
spite of the violence and destruction and 
bloodshed in strife-torn Northern Ire- 
land in recent years, fully 76 percent of 
the eligible voters went to the polls last 
February 28 to cast their votes for their 
representatives in Parliament in the 
British general elections—a voter turn- 
out that was more than 20 percentage 
points higher than in the United States 
in the 1972 election. 

To a significant extent, the problem of 
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low voter turnout in America has its roots 
in the substantial barriers presented by 
voter registration. Too often, require- 
ments of registration create obstacles to 
voting that are insurmountable for many 
citizens. 

In recent years Congress has tried to 
deal with some aspects of the registration 
problem, by requiring such innovations as 
post card registration and by offering 
federal financial assistance to encourage 
hard-pressed States and local jurisdic- 
tions to upgrade their registration meth- 
ods and their election administration 
procedures. 

So far, however, the focus of attention 
on the registration problem has been al- 
most solely on the so-called “physical” 
barriers to registration—the obstacles to 
registration presented by such practices 
as inaccessible registration offices and in- 
adequate opportunities for registration. 
Too little attention has been paid to what 
are now emerging as serious “‘psychologi- 
cal” barriers to registration. 

In recent years, there has been an in- 
creasing number of protests, first made 
by a few perceptive individual election 
officials around the country, that a sig- 
nificant number of potential voters are 
discouraged from registering because of 
certain side effects of adding their names 
to the registration lists. In the experience 
of these officials, the two most significant 
side-effects are the use of registration 
data as a source of names for citizens to 
be called for jury duty, and the sale of 
registration lists to commercial firms for 
business solicitation and other purposes. 

For years, many election boards have 
traditionally made available their regis- 
tration lists for use in jury selection as 
the most convenient source of names for 
jury duty. 

In the Jury Selection and Service Act, 
the omnibus Federal jury reform bill 
signed into law by President Johnson in 
1968, Congress ratified this use of reg- 
istration lists by requiring Federal dis- 
trict courts to use voter registration lists 
or lists of actual voters as the primary 
source of names for jury selection, in 
order to achieve the goal of truly repre- 
sentative juries by requiring the selection 
of potential jurors to be made from a 
fair cross section of the community. 

In addition, as a result of the pressure 
of computer technology, election boards 
in many jurisdictions are also engaging 
in the newer but increasingly more wide- 
spread practice of selling or giving away 
their voter registration lists to commer- 
cial organizations, bill collection agen- 
cies, and private citizens for a variety 
of nongovernmental and nonelection 
purposes. 

As objections mount, it is now becom- 
ing clear that these nonelection uses of 
registration lists are highly detrimental 
to the goal of increased voter registra- 
tion and increased voter turnout in 
elections. Many eligible voters simply re- 
fuse to register, preferring not to vote, 
rather than run the risk of being so- 
licited by commercial agencies or bill 
collectors, or being selected for jury 
duty, or being subjected to a variety of 
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other approaches for purposes having 
nothing whatever to do with the con- 
duct of elections. 

Clearly, the practice of supplying reg- 
istration lists for nonelection purposes 
is widely prevalent. For example, ac- 
cording to a recent survey conducted 
for the General Accounting Office by An- 
alytic Systems, Inc., based on responses 
from 2,800 election boards across the 
country: 95 percent of the jurisdictions 
provide copies of voter registration lists 
at cost to political parties; 71 percent 
provide copies to other governmental of- 
fices; 57 percent provide copies to pri- 
vate citizens; and 34 percent make 
copies available to commercial firms. 

In a similar recent survey of 18 rep- 
resentative States, counties, cities, or 
towns, conducted for GAO by E. G. 
Shelley, Inc., the following results were 
obtained: 

Ten of the eighteen jurisdictions— 
South Carolina, Maryland, Alaska, Vir- 
ginia, Montgomery County in Maryland, 
Lackawanna County in Pennsylvania, 
Miller County in Arkansas, Bowie Coun- 
ty in Texas, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton, D.C.—or approximately 56 percent 
of the jurisdictions in the survey—said 
that they give or sell their lists to groups 
or individuals for nonpolitical purposes. 

Six of the eighteen jurisdictions, or 
one-third of those studied, permit the use 
of their registration lists by police, pri- 
vate charitable organizations, or any 
registered voter willing to pay the fee. 

All 18 of the jurisdictions provide voter 
registration lists for jury selection. 

And, all 18 of the jurisdictions sell or 
give the lists to political parties and can- 
didates. 

The Shelley study also contained some 
of the first substantial evidence that the 
dissemination of registration lists for 
nonelection purposes operates to discour- 
age voter registration. In the 18 juris- 
dictions surveyed, the officials voiced 
their belief that from 2 to 5 percent of 
the eligible voters in the jurisdiction de- 
cline to register in order to avoid jury 
duty. If the estimates are accurate, then 
some 3 to 7 million Americans are sac- 
rificing their right to vote because of 
their desire to escape jury duty. 

Obviously, the same psychological 
pressures against voter registration exist 
when potential voters realize that by 
placing their names on the voter regis- 
tration lists, they are making themselves 
susceptible to commercial solicitations, 
bill collectors, or other undesired non- 
election influences. 

At the same time, I do not oppose the 
distribution of voter lists to political par- 
ties and candidates. Such distribution is 
an essential part of the election process. 
Perhaps some citizens are discouraged 
from registering by awareness that their 
names will be available for election can- 
vasses. On the other hand, political par- 
ties and candidates use such lists effec- 
tively in election campaigns, by encour- 
aging citizens to register who have not 
yet registered or who have been purged 
from the lists. 

On balance, there is reason to believe 
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that the dissemination of registration 
lists for election purposes may augment, 
rather than decrease, the number of po- 
tential voters who register. Therefore, 
the legislation I am introducing does not 
affect the practice of making such lists 
available for legitimate election pur- 
poses. 

But there is no justification for the dis- 
tribution of voter registration lists for 
commercial purposes, when the danger is 
substantial that the distribution intimi- 
dates citizens and discourages them from 
registering. 

When such danger is present, Congress 
has the obligation to act. Voting in local, 
State, and Federal elections is a con- 
stitutional right guaranteed to every 
American citizen over the age of 18. 
Democracy works best when the maxi- 
mum number of citizens take advantage 
of their right to vote; only in this way 
can democracy reach its fullest potential 
for the benefit of all its people. 

Therefore, it is of great importance 
that Congress not only guarantee the 
right to vote, but take every appropriate 
step to insure that unreasonable barriers 
and disincentives to registration and 
voting are removed, so that all eligible 
citizens may receive the maximum prac- 
ticable encouragement to register and 
vote. To this end, voting should be a 
separate and distinct American freedom, 
as unrelated as possible to any other 
factor—commercial, governmental, or 
otherwise. 

Therefore, section 1 of the bill I am 
introducing proposes a total prohibition 
on the distribution of registration lists 
for any nongovernmental purpose. 

In the area of jury selection, however, 
Congress should go slow, because there 
are countervailing considerations, based 
on the needs of the jury system and the 
clear policy recently enunciated by Con- 
gress in the Jury Selection and Service 
Act of 1968. 

It is extremely important that the 
sanctity and fairness of the jury process 
be maintained. Clearly, Congress should 
take no step whose long run effect would 
seriously impair the jury system or im- 
pose substantial new costs on Federal, 
State, or local officials in developing al- 
ternate sources of jury lists. For this rea- 
son, the bill I am introducing proposes 
only a study by the Office of Federal 
Elections in the General Accounting Of- 
fice to consider all aspects of the problem 
in detail and submit recommendations ta 
Congress. 

As the preliminary evidence suggests, 
however, the fairness of jury selection is 
itself being jeopardized by the actions of 
citizens who refuse to enter the jury sys- 
tem through the door of voter registra- 
tion. 

In addition, it is not completely clear 
that registration lists continue to offer 
the best source of names for jury duty. 
As the result of improved technology, it 
may be possible for jury rolls to be com- 
piled from sources other than voter reg- 
istration rolls, and without substantial 
additional expense. For example, as the 
Shelley study recommended, jury lists 
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might be compiled from a combination 
of other available records, such as: First, 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles data on driver 
registration and noncommercial vehicle 
licenses; second, State unemployment 
insurance wage-benefit records; third, 
State and local property tax rolls; 
fourth, income and other personal tax 
rolls; and, fifth, utility company files. 

Even aside from the desired effect upon 
voter registration, jury selection from a 
combination of these and other sources 
might well offer a more nearly univer- 
sal population of individuals available to 
serve on juries. Thus, elimination of 
voter registration lists as a source of jury 
selection may well serve the long-run in- 
terests of both the jury system and the 
voter registration system, not only by 
expanding the jury rolls but also by en- 
couraging voters to register. 

In sum, the bill Iam proposing is sim- 
ple in concept and modest in scope. Yet, 
it holds out the prospect of making a 
significant contribution to the political 
process in America by increasing voter 
turnout. I hope that it will be considered 
favorably by the Senate and enacted into 
law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill I introduce 
today be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

sS. 3860 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. (a) No list of individuals regis- 
tered to vote in any Federal election, which 
has been compiled by the Federal Govern- 
ment, any State or political subdivision, or 
agency of such state or subdivision, may be 
made available to or received by any person 
for any non-governmental purpose, whether 
or not such person is employed by such Gov- 
ernment, State, or political subdivision com- 


piling that list, except that such lst may 
be— 

(1) made available to, or received by, a 
candidate for conducting a campaign for 
public office or an organization conducting 
a voter registration campaign; and 

(2) made available to persons conducting 
such campaign, if that list is used solely for 
such campaign. 

(b) A violation of this section is punish- 
able by a fine of not to exceed $1,000, im- 
prisonment not to exceed 6 months, or both, 

Sec. 2. The Office of Federal Elections in 
the General Accounting Office shall conduct 
a study of the effects on voter registration 
of the use of voter registration lists or lists 
of actual voters for jury selection, and shall 
submit a report to Congress, including rec- 
ommendations for legislation, on or before 
January 31, 1978. 


By Mr. COOK: 

S. 3861. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act in order to give the Federal 
Power Commission certain authority to 
regulate synthetic natural gas. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, over the 
past months, much has been said and 
written concerning the shortage of nat- 
ural gas. The Federal Government has 
acted to relieve this shortage by a mani- 
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fold increase in the research and devel- 
opment funding for pilot and demon- 
stration programs for the production of 
synthetic natural gas. Certainly, synthet- 
ic production of gas, particularly from 
our coal, will provide a partial answer 
to our problem, and we should move 
ahead with urgency. 

Industry has exhibited its willingness 
to enter into joint ventures with the 
Federal Government to share in the fi- 
nancing of the early stages of the devel- 
opment of this new industry, and I would 
encourage this participation as it is a 
very healthy and vigorous approach. 
However, the question arises as to how 
synthetic natural gas will be marketed 
when it is produced in commercial quan- 
tity. Specifically, there is the question 
of the Federal Power Commission’s au- 
thority to regulate this product when it is 
placed in pipelines for transportation 
and sale in interstate commerce. 

In discussing this problem with the 
Chairman of the FPC, I am informed 
that he does not interpret the Natural 
Gas Act to grant authority to the Com- 
mission to regulate synthetic natural 
gas in the same manner it now regulates 
natural gas. He also stated that he would 
favor an amendment to the Natural Gas 
Act which would place synthetic natural 
gas within the jurisdiction of the FPC. 
Industry is understandably concerned 
that if may not be authorized to recover 
its cost of production of synthetic gas 
in the same manner it exercises recovery 
of costs related to the production of 
natural gas and thus could not finance 
the construction of the facility. I do not 
believe that the Congress intends to re- 
tard production by permitting this un- 
fair practice to exist. Iam convinced that 
if the FPC does not authorize a plant 
to produce synthetic natural gas this 
gas may never be produced. 

I submit that there is a distinct paral- 
lel between the cost of drilling, finishing, 
and operating a well to produce natural 
gas and the construction and operation 
of a plant to produce synthetic natural 
gas. Unless we permit the producer to 
recover these costs, our efforts to solve 
our energy problems will be severely 
hampered, if not brought to a halt. 

Mr. President, this is a very simple 
issue. I do not wish to obfuscate this 
problem by discussing recent efforts to 
deregulate natural gas and other prob- 
lems related to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

I do believe that any plant constructed 
and operated for the purpose of manu- 
facturing synthetic natural gas for sale 
in interstate commerce must be subject 
to the same jurisdiction of the FPC as 
exercised by the Commission under the 
Natural Gas Act with respect to any 
natural gas company. Having said that, I 
also would qualify this authority by ex- 
cluding from this jurisdiction the au- 
thority to regulate feedstocks of such 
associated plants. I do not believe that 
it would be sound policy to cause coal to 
be regulated just because it is used as a 
feedstock to manufacture synthetic na- 
tural gas. Once the FPC authorizes any 
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company to produce or to acquire from a 
subsidiary such synthetic natural gas, 
that company must be permitted to in- 
clude in its cost of service a reasonable 
return on funds expended in connection 
therewith during the construction period 
of such plant. 

Our ultimate goal in this program is, 
of course, commercial production. We 
don’t know exactly when we will achieve 
this goal, but I have every confidence that 
we will see commercial production in the 
early 1980 timeframe. 

Industry must be assured that once 
commercial production has been 
achieved the synthetic gas so produced 
in interstate commerce shall be priced on 
a cost-of-service basis including a rea- 
sonable return on the facility investment. 

As I stated earlier, we have been en- 
couraging joint ventures to accelerate 
the attainment of our goal. Such joint 
ventures include local, State, and Federal 
participation, and of course no return 
should be allowed to industry for any 
funds invested in such ventures by these 
participants. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill I introduce today to 
amend the Natural Gas Act in order to 
give the Federal Power Commission cer- 
tain authority to regulate synthetic na- 
tural gas be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3861 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, The Natural 
Gas Act is amended as follows: 

Strike Sec. 2(5) and substitute the follow- 
ing: 

Bao. 2(5). “Natural gas” means either na- 
tural gas unmixed, synthetic natural gas, or 
any mixture of natural and artificial gas. 

Redesignate Src. 2(6) as Sec. 2(7) by in- 
serting before such subsection a new sub- 
section as follows: 

Sec, 2 (6). “Synthetic natural gas” means 
gas produced from fossil fuel or any deriv- 
ative thereof. 

Redesignate Sec. 23 as Src, 24 by insert- 
ing before such subsection a new section as 
follows: “Synthetic natural gas”. 

Sec. 23. Any plant constructed and op- 
erated for the purpose of manufacturing 
synthetic natural gas for sale in interstate 
commerce shall be subject to the same juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission as 
exercised by that Commission under the 
Natural Gas Act with respect to any natural 
gas company and to the provisions of this 
section. Such jurisdiction shall not extend 
to the feedstock of such plant or facilities 
associated with this feedstock, Any natural 
gas company receiving Federal Power Com- 
mission authorization to produce, or to ac- 
quire from a subsidiary, such synthetic na- 
tural gas, may include in its cost of service a 
reasonable return on funds expended in con- 
nection therewith during the construction 
period of such plant. After commercial pro- 
duction has been achieved, the sale or trans- 
portation of such gas in interstate commerce 
shall be priced on a cost of service basis, in- 
cluding a reasonable return on the facility 
investment. No return shall be allowed a 
natural gas company for any funds invested 
in such plant by either state, local, or Fed- 
eral governments, 
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By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. HELMS, Mr. DoLE, Mr. CUR- 
TIS, Mr. GURNEY, and Mr. SPARK- 
MAN): 

S. 3862. A bill to prohibit any change 
in the status of any member of the uni- 
formed services who is in a missing sta- 
tus under chapter 10 of title 37, United 
States Code, until the provisions of the 
Paris Peace Accord of January 27, 1973, 
have been fully complied with, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 20, 1974, I expressed my concern to 
my distinguished colleagues in this 
Chamber about the tragic missing-in- 
action issue. At that time, I expressed 
grave doubts about our Government pur- 
suing the procedure to change the status 
of the missing-in-action to ‘“killed-in- 
action.” 

Mr. President, I stated at that time 
that the United States probably should 
not take such action. Since then, I have 
conducted a more comprehensive review 
of the miiltary departments’ procedures 
to reach these presumptive findings by 
implementing the provisions of the law 
contained in sections 555 and 556 of title 
37. I concluded after this review, that 
these two sections of the law require 
further study by the Congress insofar as 
they pertain to Southeast Asia. 

Since this study by the Congress will 
require considerable time, I am intro- 
ducing legislation which will tempo- 
rarily prohibit the military departments 
from issuing a finding of “killed-in-ac- 
tion” or “presumed killed-in-action,” as 
far as missing-in-action and prisoners 
of war in Southeast Asia are concerned. 
The legislative measure will require the 
Senate and House Armed Services Com- 
mittees to conduct a study of this prob- 
lem and report results to the Congress 
not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this act. 

Meanwhile, the measure will also urge 
the administration to continue relentless 
efforts to convince the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam—North Vietnam— 
and the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam—vViet Cong— 
to comply with the provisions of arti- 
cle 8(b) of the Paris peace accord of 
January 27, 1973. When the President 
of the United States determines that all 
reasonable actions have been taken to 
account for such members, the President 
must report such determination in writ- 
ing to the Congress. Mr. President, I 
fully realize that the Defense Depart- 
ment probably will not recommend ap- 
proval of this legislative measure. As a 
matter of fact, in the course of my re- 
view, I requested the views of the De- 
fense Department on this proposed 
measure which were not favorable. One 
of the objections has been removed in 
that this measure will apply only to 
MIAs and POWs in Southeast Asia and 
not those in a missing status unrelated 
to the Southeast Asia conflict. 

Nevertheless, as a result of my recent 


review, I was very much impressed by the 
relentless efforts of the Defense Depart- 
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ment and the U.S. Government to ac- 
count for the MIA’s and POW’s in South- 
east Asia. It should be obvious to the 
world that the obstreperous attitude of 
North Vietnam and other Communists is 
the sole cause for this tragic problem to 
be unresolved and not the U.S. Govern- 
ment. This intransigence of the Com- 
munists was vividly reemphasized re- 
cently when Col. William W. Tombaugh, 
U.S. Army, Chief of U.S. delegation, Four 
Party Joint Military Team issued his re- 
ports after a year of attempting to nego- 
tiate with the Communists on the POW 
and MIA issues. His current report is 
very pertinent to this legislation which 
I am proposing. Consequently, I ask 
unanimous consent for these reports to 
be inserted at this point in my remarks. 
There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Press BRIEFING BY THE CHIEF, U.S. DELEGA- 
TION Four Party JOINT MILITARY TEAM 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I would like to say 
just a few words to more or less put you into 
the picture, because I think some of the de- 
tails regarding the U.S. Delegation to the 
Four Party Joint Military Team are often 
forgotten. You will recall that the FPJMT 
actually is a follow-on to the Four Party 
Joint Military Commission, which termi- 
nated on 31 March 1973 after a 60-day opera- 
tional period. The FPJMT became operational 
on 2 April 1973, and since that period of 
time has participated in 105 formal plenary 
sessions, I think the authority for the 
FPJMT has been pointed out in the ack- 
ground paper, and is Article 10(a) of the 
Protocol, Paris Agreement, which states, “the 
FPJMT shall ensure joint action by the par- 
ties in implementing Article 8(b) of the 
Agreement. When the FPJMT has ended its 
activity, a Four Party Joint Military Team 
will be maintained to carry on its tasks.” 
Now, our mission in the FPJMT reflects the 
clearly stipulated tasks set forth in Article 
8(b). Since it is only a few lines, I would 
like to read it again, because it is sometimes 
complicated by the other side—when it 
shouldn't be—I quote: 

“The parties shall help each other to get 
information about those military personnel 
and foreign civilians of the parties missing 
in action, to determine the location and take 
care of the graves of the dead so as to facili- 
tate the exhumation and repatriation of the 
remains, and to take any such other meas- 
ures as may be required to get information 
about those still considered missing in 
action.” 

It is a very simple straightforward task. 
This mission is restated almost verbatim in 
Article 8(e) of the Joint Communique signed 
on the 18th of January 1973. Since its incep- 
tion, the Four Party Joint Military Team, 
US. Delegation, has fully recognized the un- 
equivocal legal obligations which are incum- 
Ment on us under Article 8(b). We have also 
recognized a strong moral obligation which 
devolves upon the FPJMT as a humanitarian 
body. This is a non-political body. The U.S. 
has attempted to key all its actions toward 
the assistance of all parties. And please 
underline that, all parties, who have unre- 
covered dead and missing in this war, and 
we try to do this, in the spirit of Article 2 
of the Protocol, which reads, for your infor- 
mation: 

“All captured civilians who are nationals 
of the United States or of any other foreign 
countries mentioned in Article 3(a) of the 
Agreement shall be returned to United States 
authority, All other captured foreign civil- 
ians shall be returned to the authorities of 
their country of nationality by any one of 
the parties willing and able to do so.” 

And we key on this last statement, because 
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in this spirit, the US Delegation has been— 
without qualification—willing, and within 
our qualifications, able to do so. Since I have 
been Chief of the US Delegation—and I am 
sure my predecessor felt the same way—all 
our actions have been keyed to pursue these 
non-political and humanitarian objectives. 
To illustrate, I would like to itemize just a 
few of the things we have tried to do to 
meet these obligations. 

In May of 1973, of course, we provided the 
DRV and PRG complete lists of all the US 
dead and missing, and all the third country 
personnel along with as much information 
as we had: date, time of mission, last known 
location, etc. At the present time, these lists 
are being updated, in conjunction with BG 
Ulatoski's organization—One point. 

The second point—We have provided de- 
tailed data in both English and Vietnamese, 
with extra copies of this data, to include 
photos and all the rest, to the DRV and PRG 
on those individuals about whom we know 
they have information, either through 
photographs (some of the photographs ap- 
peared in Paris Match as you may well re- 
call), newspaper articles, interviews, foreign 
broadcasts, observed captures; any other in- 
formation that we have. To date, we have 
passed about eighty of these documents to 
the PRG and the DRV. We have others in 
preparation for about 25-30 more individuals 
about whom we have real firm information. 

Another point that we have done in close 
coordination with the RVN Delegation, we 
have researched and provided—without any 
condition—information on PRG dead and 
missing. Currently, we are up to around 100 
names of the PRG dead. I think it very im- 
portant for us to remember that the RVN 
Delegation has without exception, without 
any qualification, been totally cooperative 
with the US Delegation effort. They have 
offered—repeatedly—visits to the DRV and 
the PRG to the graves of PRG dead who have 
been killed here in the South, buried, and 
their graves maintained by the RVN Govern- 
ment. On behalf of BG Ulatoski’s Joint 
Casualty Resolution Center, we have re- 
quested that JCRC teams be permitted to 
visit crash sites in the areas of control of 
the PRG and within North Vietnam itself. 
We have indicated that—and BG Ulatoski 
has said this many times—we will go under 
any conditions they impose and follow their 
rules completely—anything, just allow us to 
search for our dead and missing. 

To date, we have requested about 15 of 
these crash site investigations, both in PRG 
controlled areas here in South Vietnam and 
also in North Vietnam, and we have more 
under preparation. Now, it is an important 
thing to note here again, ladies and gentle- 
men, the RVN have been petitioned to give 
similar support to the U.S. Delegation and to 
the JCRC, and again, without any equlivo- 
cation, without any conditions, they have 
provided this support without question. 

They have provided this support to the 
point where ARVN soldiers have been killed 
and men wounded trying to support the U.S. 
effort to find out what has happened to our 
dead and missing: To date, we have con- 
ducted in excess of 20 of these crash site 
investigations in South Vietnam which have 
been fully supported by the RVN Delegation. 

Now, another point, and something that I 
think is perhaps not so well known, the U.S. 
has also responded to the requests of third 
countries, concerning their dead and missing 
in this war. To date, we have received re- 
quests for help to locate and to obtain in- 
formation about the dead and missing of 
Great Britain, the Philippines, Australia, 
Korea, the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
Japan. 

We've tried to explain to the PRG and the 
DRV Delegations that, many names of third 
country nationals appeared on the PRG lists 
which were given to all Delegations in Paris. 
We have pointed out that the majority of 
these missing were engaged in humanitarian 
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work. They were not actually parties allied 
in the conflict, and most of them were not 
signatories to the Paris Agreement. We have 
stressed that the FPJMT is the logical avenue 
of inquiry to find about these third country 
nationals. Since many of these third country 
nations do not have diplomatic relations 
with the PRG, the FPJMT is the logical 
channel by which they can find out about 
their own dead and missing, I won’t go into 
any details, but we have been totally and 
abjectly rebuffed by the PRG. 

Now, something that I think may be very 
interesting to you, gentlemen, because it may 
hit home: We have also made similar over- 
tures to attempt to determine the fate of 17 
newsmen from seven different countries, It 
is my understanding that this total of 17 
now is up to around 20 newsmen, your 
colleagues. 

We have inquired not only about those 
who were lost in South Vietnam, but we have 
also requested the Communist delegations to 
use their good offices to try and determine 
the fate of newsmen in Laos and Cambodia. 
We have met with a complete and total 
rebuff. 

Along with these various initiatives, the 
US delegation has tried to facilitate and to 
support the work of the FPJMT and the 
Communist Delegations. We have provided 
a Saigon/Hanoi liaison flight on a weekly 
basis as a gesture of good will, although the 
US specifically is not tasked to provide this 
flight. 

To date, we have made some 51 flights from 
Saigon to Hanoi and return, primarily to 
assist the DRV Government in coordinating 
with their Government concerning, hope- 
fully, the provision of information about 
the dead and missing. In fact, we have even 
gone so far as to provide the use of automo- 
biles for the Communist Delegations to travel 
to and from the conference site and to effect 
their coordination with the ICCS personnel. 

Now, results: With the exception of the 
repatriation of 23 US DIC's from Hanoi in 
March, the US Delegation has been faced 
with a complete and a total DRV and a PRG 
refusal to meet any of their obligations with 
regard to Article 8(b). At the same time, 
they loudly proclaim their “scrupulous im- 
plementation of Article 8(b) responsibil- 
ities.” There has been in the one year that 
I have been here, a continued introduction 
by the Communist Delegations of a panoply 
of issues and problems that are totally un- 
related to these specific humanitarian tasks 
of Article 8(b). 

We have sat for a period of, in my own 
case, over one year, listening to the delivery 
of protracted propaganda statements by the 
PRG and the DRV on every item, with the 
exception of the implementation of Article 
8(b). They have punctuated this with five 
walkouts, and with five boycotts. They have 
totally failed to respond to any of the in- 
quiries of the US or the RVN concerning 
requests for information on the dead and 
missing, which is the key functional part of 
article 8(b). I might point out again on the 
same line, they have totally and completely 
failed to respond to any other inquiries we 
have made on third country nationals that 
were not directly involved with the war. I 
also add, gentlemen, that we have had, as I 
mentioned before, a complete reluctance to 
say anything about your colleagues. 

Now, a prognosis: I think I would be less 
than truthful if I did not tell you that the 
prospects for tangible 8(b) results are at this 
time not hopeful, perhaps even a little bleak. 
And the obstreperous attitude of the Com- 
munists over this past year has been certainly 
nothing short of frustrating. But I speak for 
the US Delegation, and my country that, 
with the mutual assistance of the RVN Dele- 
gation, we will continue to exploit every con- 
ceivable avenue in an effort to either encour- 
age or to force the DRV and the PRG to meet 
these clearly stipulated, humanitarian tasks. 
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We are not going to cease our efforts to 
achieve the goal of accounting for all US 
dead and missing, if there is every any con- 
ceivable way we can do it, We are not, because 
of the suspension of these operations, going 
to abrogate our responsibilities for the im- 
plementation of Article 8(b). 

PRESS CONFERENCE 
WittiamM W. TOMBAUGH 


“Ladies and Gentlemen: As some of you 
may know, I have been the Chief of the US 
Delegation to the Four Party Joint Military 
Team for over thirteen months. I am thus 
due for reassignment and will be leaving 
within the next few days. Before I depart, I 
feel it is my duty to clarify the present sta- 
tus of negotiations within the FPJMT. 

You are all aware of the successful Casu- 
alty Resolution operation that was completed 
in Danang on 28 June through the combined 
efforts of private citizens and the Armed 
Forces of the Republic of Vietnam. As the 
Chief of the US Delegation/Four Party Joint 
Team, I received, on behalf of the United 
States Government, remains recovered dur- 
ing this operation which we believe to be 
those of an American MIA. They have been 
entrusted to the JORC for identification, 
verification and processing. 

I sincerely believe that this event under- 
scores the basic dichotomy of philosophy 
that exists between Hanoi’s delegations and 
the delegations of the US and RVN to the 
Four Party Joint Military Team. I do not 
have to tell you that the DRV/PRG delega- 
tions have continued to boycott plenary ses- 
sions of the Four Party Joint Military Team, 
ostensibly in protest of violations of their 
“privileges and immunities.” 

As you know, the FPJMT was embroiled 
in controversy about privileges and immu- 
nities from mid-April throughout May of this 
year. On 30 May, the other side walked out 
of the conference and byocotted the sessions 
scheduled for 4 and 6 June, in protest over 
the alleged denial of their privileges and 
immunities. This was the situation that 
existed when last I spoke to you. 

I would like to review with you the history 
of this issue; privileges and immunities were 
addressed by the Paris Agreement, specifically 
Articles 16 and 17 of the Protocol on the 
ceasefire in South Vietnam and the Joint 
military commissions. 

Detailed procedural aspects of these privi- 
leges and immunities were discussed at the 
Sub-Commission level of the Four Party 
Joint Military Commission, and later agreed 
to by the chiefs of all delegations to the 
FPJMT. In turn, the FPJMT formally 
adopted these eleven points on privileges 
and immunities in a written Minute of Agree- 
ment on 3 May 1973. 

For the next eleven months, all delega- 
tions operated with these privileges and im- 
munities. In addition, the RVN unilaterally 
granted several privileges never formally dis- 
cussed or agreed upon. Chief among these 
were the weekly press conferences of the 
“PRG” and access to the common user tele- 
phone system of the Saigon/Gia Dinh area. 

In mid April, RVN cancelled the “PRG” 
press conferences, because they were only a 
forum for propaganda, contributed nothing 
to the implementation of Article 8(b), and 
were never properly a part of the privileges 
and immunities. RVN also desired to sub- 
stitute direct telephone service to the ICCS, 
FPJMT and TPJMC delegations for both the 
DRV and “PRG” delegations. 

RVN also suspended the Saigon/Loc Ninh 
liaison flight in an effort to obtain a written 
guarantee of safety, similar to those given by 
the DRV delegation for the US-sponsored 
Hanoi liaison flights. This guarantee of safety 
by the “PRG” was considered necessary after 
an RVN crew member was killed by ground 
fire while participating In flights in support 
of the RVN and “PRG.” 


DEPARTURE By COL. 
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This brings us to the 30 May walkout and 
subsequent boycotts by the DRV/"“PRG” 
delegations. What has happened since? 

On 7 June, the RVN notified the DRV/ 
“PRG” delegations that the issue of privileges 
and immunities would revert to the situation 
as it existed prior to 16 April 1974, the date 
the difficulties allegedly began. RVN, to carry 
out its commitment, provided the aircraft 
for a liaison flight to Loc Ninh for the “PRG” 
delegation on 10 June. 

The “PRG” refused to use this flight, de- 
spite the fact it was one of its original de- 
mands. On 11 June, both the DRV and “PRG” 
delegations again refused to attend the 
FPJMT plenary sessions, also despite the RVN 
action of 7 June. 

At the next session, on 13 June, the DRV/ 
“PRG” demanded discussion of a written 
agreement which would vastly extend the 
previously agreed upon privileges and im- 
munities. The US and RVN suggestion of dis- 
cussions of this problem at the secretary or 
deputy level, following earlier FPJMC and 
FPJMT precedent, while the chiefs of dele- 
gations concentrated on immediate and con- 
crete implementation of Article 8(b) was 
categorically rejected. 

At this juncture, the DRV/"“PRG", at the 
18 June plenary session, raised the ante and 
demanded US/RVN accession to their de- 
mands without discussion. When the US and 
RVN would not capitulate, the “PRG”, as 
host, unilaterally declared the session ad- 
journed and in company with the DRV im- 
mediately walked out of the conference room. 
On 22 and 23 June, DRV/“PRG" participa- 
tion in future FPJMT plenary sessions was 
cancelled by the Hanoi authorities until their 
demands were met. Since their declaration, 
they have boycotted four plenary sessions, 
and the promise of similar conduct in the 
future remains a cloud over the work of the 
FPJMT. 

I point out that the US and RVN delega- 
tions continue to meet at the conference site 
in the hope the DRV and “PRG" will recon- 
sider their position, recognize their respon- 
sibilities and attend the meetings. 

As my tour of duty as the Chief of the 
US Delegation to the FPJMT comes to a close, 
I can truthfully say that this action by the 
DRV and “PRG” delegations—with all its 
attendant denunciations, threats and de- 
mands—does not surprise me. On the con- 
trary, I think it is but another manifestation 
of the lengths to which Hanoi is willing to 
go in order to avoid meeting its responsibil- 
ities regarding the resolution of the problem 
of the dead and missing in Vietnam. 

I hope you will take note of the fact that I 
refer to the dead and missing issue and not 
solely to the US dead and missing in South 
Vietnam. I make this distinction because the 
FPJMT was created to resolve the dead and 
missing problem for all parties associated 
with this war—to include dead and missing 
nationals of countries not directly involved 
in the war. 

During my last opportunity to speak to 
the press on 4 June 1974, I gave you a short 
resume of what the US Delegation had at- 
tempted to do over this past year in an ef- 
fort to solicit positive responses from the 
DRV/“PRG” delegations. I am not going to 
go into a recitation of those facts again at 
this time. I will however, reiterate in the 
strongest possible terms, that—in accord- 
ance with the President’s pledge—we have 
exerted every effort and explored every chan- 
nel open to us in the attempt to influence 
the DRV and “PRG” to meet their clearly 
stipulated obligations with regard to the 
dead and missing. 

In the course, of this effort, we have at no 
time—nor has the RVN delegation—imposed 
any conditions on their execution of this re- 
sponsibility. Despite these efforts and the 
continued reiterations by the other side of 
its “scrupulous implementation of Article 
8(b),” its delegations have persisted in com- 
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plicating and politicizing the achievement 
of these humanitarian tasks. Not only does 
Hanoi still not show a sincere desire to re- 
solve problems of US and RVN dead and 
missing, but tragically, it demonstrates that 
the DRV and “PRG” have absolutely no in- 
terest in determining the fates of their 
young men who were lost during the course 
of this war. Based upon its performance over 
this past year, I was not surprised at this 
latest DRV/“PRG” delaying tactic. On the 
other hand, I believe that the DRV/"“PRG” 
continue to be surprised and amazed that the 
US and the RVN Delegations persevere in 
their efforts to account for the dead and 
missing regardless of the artificial obstacles 
placed in their path. 

The “PRG” and DRV have clearly under- 
estimated our determination to resolve our 
dead and missing cases, This fact was under- 
scored very recently when the chief of the 
“PRG” delegation expressed the “PRG” be- 
Nef to visiting Congressman Montgomery 
that the MIA problem is a “minor issue.” 
This miscalculation is costing the commu- 
nists dearly—as pointed out by Congressman 
Montgomery—in that Congress will consider 
no program of postwar reconstruction aid 
for Hanoi until cooperation on the MIA 
question begins. Meanwhile, our efforts in 
Saigon will continue. 

This then, is but a brief summary of the 
present status of negotiations in the FPJMT, 
The US and RVN Delegations are firmly com- 
mitted to concrete implementation of Ar- 
ticle 8(b), not to achieve political or military 
or economic gains, but rather to carry out 
the humanitarian mission entrusted to the 
FPJMT. Thank you. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
clear that our Government is fully and 
unequivocally convinced that the Com- 
munists could provide considerable in- 
formation about Americans who are mis- 
sing or prisoners. These missing also in- 
clude as many as 20 newsmen from 
seven different countries. Our Govern- 
ment and the world know that the Com- 
munists have information about our 
men, as stated in official reports, either 
through photographs, newspaper arti- 
cles, interviews, foreign broadcasts, ob- 
served captures and other sources. 

Consequently, it is very difficult for 
MIA/POW wives and families and many 
faithful Americans to accept the current 
procedures to declare some of our brave 
men as presumed dead when there is 
definitely encouraging hope. However, it 
is also realized, according to my under- 
standing of Defense procedures, that a 
presumptive finding to change the status 
will not be issued when there is hopeful 
information available. Nevertheless, I 
believe our Government is premature in 
implementing sections 555 and 556 of 
title 37, as pertains to Southeast Asia, in 
such great haste. 

Mr. President, my bill may not be the 
best solution to this tragic issue. How- 
ever, I am convinced that the Congress 
must devote greater and more serious 
attention to this law, as it applies to 
Southeast Asia, and revise it accordingly. 
At the fifth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional League of Families in Omaha, 
Nebr., according to Mr. E. C. Mills, ex- 
ecutive director, the members voted 
overwhelmingly to stop all status changes 
by way of presumptive findings of death. 
Many MIA families have contacted me. 
They have urged that status changes be 
stopped until accounting procedures 
have been proven to be exhausted and a 
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satisfactory new law which will com- 
pletely protect the rights and individual 
liberties of each POW and MIA has 
been enacted to replace or modify sec- 
tions 555 and 556, chapter 10, title 37 
of the United States Code. 

Mr. President, this is the objective to 
my bill. I sincerely urge my distinguished 
colleagues to give this bill serious and 
favorable attention. 

Mr. President, I request that this bill 
be appropriately referred and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3862 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
notwithstanding the provisions of sections 
555 and 556 of title 37, United States Code, 
no change in the status of any member of 
the uniformed services who, on the date of 
enactment of this Act, is in a missing status 
as a result of his performance of service in 
Southeast Asia may be made by the Secre- 
tary concerned until— 

(1) the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(North Vietnam) and the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government of South Vietnam 
have fully complied with the provisions of 
Article 8(b) of the Paris Peace Accord of 
January 27, 1973, or 

(2) the President of the United States (A) 
has determined that all reasonable actions 
have been taken to account for such mem- 
bers, and (B) has reported such determina- 
tion to the Congress in writing. 

(b) As used in subsection (a), the terms 
“uniformed services”, “missing status’, and 
“Secretary concerned” shall have the same 
meaning ascribed to such terms in chapter 
10, of title 37, United States Code. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives 
shall each conduct a study of sections 555 
and 556 of title 37, United States Code, with 
a view to determining whether such sec- 
tions should be amended or repealed. Each 
such committee shall report the results of 
its study to the appropriate House of Con- 
gress not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act together with such 
recommendations for legislation as such 
committee deems appropriate. 


By Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, and Mr. Hruska) : 

S. 3863. A bill to name the synthetic 
gas pilot plant located in Rapid City, 
S. Dak., the “Karl E. Mundt Gasification 
Pilot Plant.” Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on June 3, 
1975, former U.S. Senator Karl E. Mundt 
will observe his 75th birthday. Senator 
Mundt’s long and distinguished career 
started in 1939 as a Member of the House 
of Representatives in the 76th Congress. 
After four terms in the House he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate where he 
served for four consecutive terms—the 
81st Congress through the 92d. The num- 
ber of committees and subcommittees on 
which he served is long and varied and 
in every assignment his wisdom and 
counsel was exerted. His influence on 
constructive legislation was great and his 
contributions to his country were out- 
standing. 
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In the late 1960’s Senator Mundt, serv- 
ing as ranking Republican member of the 
Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
realized our Nation was headed for an 
energy crisis of enormous magnitude un- 
less the Congress faced up to the prob- 
lem and attempted to discover new 
sources of energy. This vital problem dis- 
turbed him. He was convinced that the 
millions of tons of lignite buried in the 
soil of the Dekotas, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming could, after extensive research, pro- 
duce gas. 

Convinced that the coal gasification 
process developed by the Consolidation 
Coal Co. was a significant technological 
advance in solids-to-gas conversion, 
Senator Mundt was successful in secur- 
ing the necessary appropriation to con- 
struct the CO: acceptor pilot plant in 
Rapid City, S. Dak., at a construction 
cost of $9.3 million. The sponsor of the 
plant is the Department of Interior, Office 
of Coal Research and the operating co- 
sponsor is the American Gas Association 
which supplied one-third of the funds 
for construction. 

The plant is located on a 10-acre site 
on South Dakota’s highway 79, 2 miles 
south of Rapid City, S. Dak. The land 
was contributed by the Western South 
Dakota Development Corp. 

Senator Mundt, with the assistance of 
the Department of Interior and especial- 
ly the Office of Coal Research, and the 
American Gas Association, made this 
pilot plant possible. I am today intro- 
ducing a bill to acknowledge this splendid 
accomplishment, led by Senator Mundt, 
by having the OCR Lignite Gasification 
Pilot Plant, Rapid City, S. Dak., named 
and dedicated as the “Karl E. Mundt 
Gasification Pilot Plant.” 


By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself, 
Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. Case, Mr. 


KENNEDY, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. ABouREzK, Mr. CRAN- 
STON, and Mr. Percy): 

S. 3864. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education to make grants 
for teacher training, pilot and demon- 
stration projects, and comprehensive 
school programs, with respect to nutri- 
tion education and nutrition-related 
problems. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

NATIONAL NUTRITION EDUCATION ACT 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing the National Nutrition 
Education Act of 1974. 

Mr. President, this bill marks the cul- 
mination of many hours of investigations 
into the area of nutrition education. As 
chairman of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Nutrition and Human Needs, I 
have had the opportunity in recent years 
to listen to many eminent persons testify 
as to the need for a comprehensive nu- 
trition education program in the Nation’s 
elementary and high schools. It is time, 
I think, to take advantage of the ex- 
pertise that has come before congres- 
sional hearings and turn it into positive 
legislation for the Nation’s schoolchil- 
dren. 

This committee has heard testimony 
from experts in the field of nutrition 
education that the potential costs, po- 
tential health costs of nutritional igno- 
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rance may be amounting to billions of 
dollars. These experts have emphasized 
to the committee the critical role that 
proper nutrition education can—and 
must—play as part of a total national 
preventive health policy. They have fur- 
ther emphasized the responsibilities that 
Government, schools and private indus- 
try must play in both developing and 
implementing this policy. 

I do not think anyone could argue with 
the desire for a good education on behalf 
of all Americans. It is my contention 
and belief that no better dollar can be 
spent than one which gives the American 
citizen a practical education, a day-to- 
day tool which will enhance the quality 
of his life and maximize his purchasing 
dollar. I believe nutrition education does 
just that. ' 

The fact is, Mr. President, that at the 
present time there is no comprehensive 
legislation which allows for the teaching 
of nutrition education in the Nation’s 
schools. We feed 25 million children a 
day under the National School Lunch 
Act, which I think is something we can 
all take great pride in, but we do not 
take advantage of that opportunity by 
educating them at the same time as to 
food choices, dietary habits, and nutrient 
content. 

I think it is very important to point 
out that such an education will work a 
direct benefit upon the schoolchildren, 
both while they are children and later 
on when they are adults. It is important 
to keep in mind certain facts about the 
current health status of Americans. We 
know, for example, that diet is one of a 
number of important factors related to 
the general health of the American peo- 
ple today. Diseases or health problems 
such as dental decay, heart disease, dia- 
betes, obesity, and anemia, are all prob- 
lems which sap billions of dollars from 
the American taxpayer each year, and 
which are related, by scientific evidence, 
to diet. 

The entire thrust of this legislation is 
one of preventive, as opposed to crisis, 
medicine. There has to be an adjustment 
in our concepts, our food industries, our 
advertising agencies, our educators, and 
our legislatures. We must not take food 
for granted. As a guarantee of human 
dignity, it is time that we acknowledge 
and reappraise for our populace the value 
of each element of diet: fats, carbohy- 
drates and protein. We have to get away 
from crisis care of our population and 
develop maintenance of health as a life- 
time attention. Food is one aspect of life- 
time care. 

Dr. George Briggs, Chairman of the 
Nutrition Education Panel of the White 
House Conference on Food, Nutrition, 
and Health, estimated before our com- 
mittee that the annual cost of the above- 
mentioned diseases to the American pub- 
lic is approximately $30 billion. The No. 
1 recommendation of his panel, in 1969, 
was that we begin a comprehensive nu- 
trition education program in the Nation’s 
schools. I believe this bill is a late but 
necessary recognition of that recom- 
mendation. j 

This bill also represents the first legis- 
lative action taken directly from the rec- 
ommendations of the national nutri- 
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tion policy hearing held ihis June by the 
Nutrition Committee. Several of the 
panels made it clear that the No. 1 need 
in their area was the need for nutrition 
education. 

We heard over and over again this 
refrain “you must feed people, but food 
alone is meaningless without nutrition 
education.” 

Dr. Briggs, Dr. Jean Mayer, the Chair- 
man of the White House Conference on 
Food, Nutrition, and Health, and others, 
have pointed out before the committee 
that malnutrition involves more than 
just hunger. It takes many forms. One 
form can be obesity, another tooth de- 
cay, another anemia. While we have con- 
tinually stressed, and I think correctly 
so, the inability of low-income persons 
to purchase an adequate diet, it is equally 
well known that Americans of all income 
levels are making poor food choices and 
hurting their health. You cannot blame 
someone for making a poor choice if 
you have not given them the proper edu- 
cational tools with which to learn. What 
Iam saying, Mr. President, is that misuse 
or overuse of fats, sugars, alcohol, and 
other foods can be as dangerous to one’s 
health as a lack of these things. 

The facts are that in 1950 Americans 
spent $12 billion for health care and $75 
billion for the same care in 1972, but 
have experienced no increase in the life 
expectancy rate. 

We also know that Americans are suf- 
fering from a glut of information about 
food. There are food faddists, recom- 
mending radical consumption patterns 
of different foods, based on everything 
from religious beliefs to quasi-scientific 
findings. The fact is that fad diets are 
sweeping the Nation. And people, in good 
faith, are taking the words of so-called 
experts without having a background or 
backlog of information themselves of 
how to make good food choices. 

Food advertising, which sometimes 
contains only limited information or 
half-truths, presents a great deal of mis- 
information to the consumer each year. 
The amount of money spent on food ad- 
vertising each year literally runs into 
the billions of dollars. 

The average supermarkets have 18,000 
different articles on its shelves. This is 
increased by hundreds of items every 
month. There are approximately $130 
billion worth of retail food sales each 
year in this country, so we can see the 
amount of food being purchased by the 
American consumer, and the vast array 
of choices the American consumer, young 
and old, is being asked to make. 

This bill says: 

Mr, and Mrs. Consumer, we know that you 
need food to live; we know that you are go- 
ing to buy many dollars worth of food each 
year, and we believe that the tax dollar which 
gives you sound scientific advice on what to 
purchase is a tax dollar well spent for your 
future and your health. 


Mr. President, what we need to do is 
spend more for prevention now and less 
for health care later. 

Now that we are seeing more and more 
the connection between poor nutrition 
habits and disease, we can begin to relay 
some of that information to Americans 
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so that they can put it to use in their 
daily lives. 

Now that we have a massive feeding 
program in the Nation’s schools, we have 
a great opportunity to implement a 
sound nutrition education program. I 
think using the school lunch room as a 
laboratory for nutrition education is an 
idea that makes eminent commonsense. 


Mr. President, over the years we have 
had many model nutrition education 
curriculums given to the Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs, as examples of the kinds of things 
that States are doing on a very small 
scale in this area. I believe from the 
hearings that we have held it is clear 
that expertise, energy, and desire exist 
now to launch this program in the Na- 
tion’s schools. 

No other topic gets raised continually 
to me with such urgency and fervor from 
nutritionists, dietitians, and health pro- 
fessionals, than the one of the impor- 
tance of nutrition education. 

The penalties of faulty nutrition are 
paid at all levels of society—rich, poor 
and in-between. Malnutrition in the 
midst of plenty is real and has become 
a national concern. 

We know the American consumer is 
getting massive doses of sketchy and 
nonscientific nutrition information from 
advertising. I think we have an obligation 
to make those facts that are known 
about sound nutrition habits available 
to American children so they can pro- 
tect their health and grow up to be in- 
telligent consumers. After all, they are 
our finest resource. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill, the National Nutrition 
Education Act of 1974, along with a short 
explanation, be printed in full in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill ana 
explanation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3864 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Nutrition 
Education Act of 1974”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) nutrition education in the schools has 
the potential for improving substantially the 
health and well-being of students and of 
significantly reducing many health problems 
which adversely affect the learning processes 
of students; 

(2) the provision of a comprehensive pro- 
gram with respect to nutrition education for 
the children and youth of the Nation should 
be given high priority; and 

(3) most children and youth of the Na- 
tion are given little or no instruction re- 
garding nutrition or the importance of a 
nutritionally balanced diet to mental and 
physical well-being; and 

(4) most teachers are not trained in the 
fundamentals of nutrition; nor do any of the 
states require even a single course in nutri- 
tion for licensure or certification of teachers; 

(5) there is no fully comprehensive pro- 
gram in existence within the Federal Gov- 
ernment which has responsibility for fur- 
thering nutrition education for all the na- 
tion’s schoolchildren; 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to en- 
courage the provision of nutrition education 
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programs in the classroom and lunchrooms 
of elementary and secondary schools by es- 
tablishing a system of grants for teacher 
training, pilot and demonstration projects, 
and the development of comprehensive nu- 
trition education programs. Such nutrition 
education programs shall fully utilize as a 
learning laboratory existing child nutrition 
programs, including, but not limited to, the 
school lunch program. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “Commissioner” means Com- 
missioner of Education; 

(2) the term “nutrition education pro- 
gram” means a multi-disciplinary program 
by which scientifically sound information 
about foods and nutrients is imparted in a 
manner that individuals receiving such in- 
formation will understand the principles of 
nutrition and seek to maximize their well- 
being through food consumption practices, 
both in the school lunchroom and in the 
community-at-large, consistent with opti- 
mum health. Nutrition education program 
shall include, but not be limited to, the de- 
velopment and carrying out of institutional 
models, support programs, classroom mate- 
rials, and curricula. 

(3) the term “state coordinator” means 
that person within the state educational 
agency responsible for formulating and im- 
plementing the State plan of nutrition edu- 
cation as outlined in Section 9 of this Act. 

(4) except as provided by section 6(b), 
the term “State” means the several States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. 

TEACHER TRAINING 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall make 
grants to State educational agencies and 
institutions of higher education for teacher 
training with respect to the provision of 
nutrition education programs in schools. 
Such grants may be used by such agencies 
and institutions to develop and conduct 
training programs for early childhood, ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers with respect 
to the science of nutrition, methods and 
techniques, information, and current issues 
relating to nutrition education and food re- 
lated problems. 

(b) The Commissioner shall distribute 
grants under this section in a manner which 
insures the most effective and equitable dis- 
tribution of such grants and which seeks 
to achieve a reasonable geographical distribu- 
tion. The Commissioner shall, not later than 
thirty days before he distributes grants un- 
der this section, transmit a report to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the Senate and to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives. Such report shall contain a detailed 
statement of criteria which the Commis- 
sioner proposes to use in distributing grants 
under this section. 


(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, $12,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976, and $15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1977, to carry out this 
section. 


PILOT AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission may make 
grants to State and local educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, and 
other public or private nonprofit education 
or research agencies, institutions, or organi- 
zations to pay the cost of pilot demonstra- 
tion projects in elementary and secondary 
schools with respect to nutrition education 
and nutrition related problems. 

(b) Grants under this section shall be 
available for— 

(1) projects for the development of cur- 
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ricula in nutrition education programs in- 
cluding the evaluation of exemplary exist- 
ing materials and the preparation of new 
and improved curricula materials for use in 
early childhood, elementary and secondary 
education programs; 

(2) projects for demonstration, testing, and 
evaluation of the effectiveness of such cur- 
ricula (whether such curricula are devel- 
oped with assistance under this Act or other- 
wise); and 

(3) in the case of applicants who have 
conducted projects under paragraph (2), 
projects for the dissemination of curricular 
materials and other information with respect 
to nutrition education programs. 

(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, $17,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976, and $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1977, to carry out this 
section. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioner may make 
grants to State education agencies to pay the 
Federal share of the cost of developing and 
carrying out nutrition education programs in 
elementary and secondary schools within 
each State, Such grants shall be available 
to State educational agencies for the devel- 
opment of such programs and for assistance 
to local educational agencies in the imple- 
mentation of such programs, 

(b) From the sums appropriated for carry- 
ing out this section for each fiscal year, the 
Commissioner shall reserve such amount, 
but not in excess of 5 per centum of such 
sums, as he may determine and shall ap- 
portion such amount among the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Sa- 
moa, the Virgin Islands and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands according to 
their respective needs for assistance under 
this section. The Commissioner shall appor- 
tion the remainder of such funds as fol- 
lows: 

(1) He shall apportion 40 per centum of 
such remainder among the States in equal 
amounts; and 

(2) He shall apportion to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to 60 
per centum of such remainder as the num- 
ber of children in average daily attendance 
in the public elementary and secondary 
schools bears to the number of public school- 
children in all the States, as determined by 
the Commissioner on the basis of the most 
recent satisfactory data available to him. For 
purposes of this subsection, the term “State” 
does not include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. 

(c) The amount apportioned to any State 
under subsection (b) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be utilized for such year shall be available 
for reapportionment from time to time, on 
such States during such year as the Commis- 
sioner may fix, to other States in proportion 
to the amounts originally apportioned among 
those States under subsection (b) for such 
year, except that the proportionate amount 
for any of the other States shall be reduced 
to the extent it exceeds the sum the Commis- 
sioner estimates the local educational agen- 
cies of such State need and will be able to 
use for such year. The total of such reduc- 
tions shall be similarly reapportioned among 
the States whose proportionate amounts were 
not so reduced. 

(d)(1) Any State educational agency re- 
ceiving a grant under this section shall, to 
the extent consistent with the number of 
children in the State involved who are en- 
rolled in private elementary and secondary 
schools, make provision for including special 
educational services and arrangements (in- 
cluding dual enrollment, educational radio 
and television, and mobile educational sery- 
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ice and equipment) in which such children 
may participate. 

(2) If the Commissioner determines that 
a State education agency is unable or un- 
willing to comply with paragraph (1), he 
may make special arrangements with other 
public or nonprofit private agencies to carry 
out paragraph (1). For such purpose the 
Commissioner may set aside on an equitable 
basis and use all or part of the maximum 
total of grants available to the State in- 
volved. 

(e) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated $50,000,000 for the fiscal year June 30, 
1975, and for each of the two succeeding fis- 
cal years, to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

(f) Funds made available under this sec- 
tion shall be used to increase the level of 
funds that would, in the absence of fed- 
erally-funded pilot and demonstration proj- 
ects approved under section 6 of this Act, be 
used by the State agency to carry out the 
purposes of this section, and in no case sup- 
plant such funds. 

APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) Grants under this Act may be 
made only upon application at such time or 
times, in such manner, and containing or 
accompanied by such information as the 
Commissioner deems necessary. Each such 
application shall 

(1) provide that the activities and services 
for which assistance is sought be adminis- 
tered by the State educational agency; 

(2) provide that the State educational 
agency shall establish, consistent with the 
provisions of section 9 of this Act, an Office 
of State Coordinator of nutrition education; 

(3) provide assurances that the State edu- 
cational agency will through the State co- 
ordinator of Nutrition Education develop a 
State plan for nutrition education programs, 
as required under section 9 of this Act; 

(4) describe the nutrition education pro- 
grams in elementary and high schools for 
which assistance is sought under this part 
and procedures for giving priority to nutri- 
tion education programs which are already 
receiving Federal financial assistance and 
show reasonable promise of achieving 
success; 

(5) set forth procedures for the submis- 
sion of applications by local educational 
agencies within that State, including pro- 
cedures for an adequate description of the 
nutrition education programs for which as- 
sistance is sought under this part; 

(6) set forth criteria for achieving an 
equitable distribution of funds under this 
Act which are made available to local educa- 
tional agencies pursuant to this Act; which 
criteria shall— 

(A) take into account the size of the 
population to be served, beginning with pre- 
school, the relative needs of pupils in dif- 
ferent population groups within the State 
for the program authorized by this title, and 
the financial ability of the local educational 
agency serving such pupils, 

(B) assure an equitable distribution of 
funds among urban and rural areas; 

(7) set forth criteria for the selection or 
designation and training of personnel (such 
as nutrition specialists and administrators 
of nutrition programs in elementary and 
high school programs assisted under this 
part, including training for private elemen- 
tary school personnel, which shall include 
qualifications acceptable for such personnel; 

(8) provide for technical assistance and 
support services for local educational agencies 
participating in the program; 

(9) provide that not more than 20 per 
centum of the amount alloted to the State 
under section 6 for any fiscal year may be 
retained by the State educational agency 
for purposes of administering the agreement; 

(10) set forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this Act for any fiscal year will be 
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so used as to supplement, and, to the extent 
practical, increase the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available by the applicant 
to carry out the purpose of this Act, and in 
no case supplant such funds; and 

(1) provide for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such informa- 
tion, as the Commissioner may reasonably 
require, and for keeping such records and 
for affording such access thereto as the Com- 
missioner may find necessary to insure the 
correctness and verification of such reports, 

(b)(1) The Commissioner shall approve 
any application which meets the require- 
ments of subsection (a), and shall not dis- 
approve any such application without first 
affording the state education agency notice 
and opportunity for a hearing, 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 8. The Commisioner shall, when re- 
quested, render technical assistance to local 
education agencies, through qualified staff 
members having expertise in nutrition, 
health education, school food services, home 
economics, dietetics, and physical education, 
to public and private nonprofit organizations, 
and institutions of higher education for the 
development and implementation of educa- 
tion programs with respect to nutrition edu- 
cation and nutrition related problems. Such 
technical assistance may, among other activ- 
ities, include making available to such 
agencies or institutions information regard- 
ing effective methods of carrying out such 
programs, disseminating to such agencies 
or institutions information obtained through 
programs established by this Act, and making 
available to such agencies or institutions 
personnel of the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Agriculture or 
other persons qualified to advise and assist 
in carrying out such programs. 

STATE COORDINATORS FOR NUTRITION AND STATE 
PLAN 


Sec. 9. (a) In order to be eligible for as- 
sistance under this Act a State shall appoint 
pursuant to section 6(a) (2) a State Coordi- 
nator for Nutrition Education (hereinafter 
referred to as “State Coordinator”). It shall 
be the responsibility of the State Coordi- 
nator for each State to prepare a State plan 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) Within one year after his appoint- 
ment, the State Coordinator for each State 
shall develop, prepare, and furnish to the 
Commissioner a comprehensive plan for nu- 
trition education within that State. Each 
such plan shall— 

(1) provide for coordinating the nutrition 
education program carried out with funds 
made available under this Act with any ex- 
isting related programs being carried out 
within the State, including, but not limited 
to, such programs administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and health educa- 
tion and nutrition education programs car- 
ried out with State funds; 

(2) provide for the establishment of a 
State Advisory Council to assist and advise 
the State Coordinator regarding the develop- 
ment of nutrition education curricula and 
programs for the State, and shall provide that 
the members of such council, which shall be 
appointed by the State Coordinator, shall 
include interested teachers, professionals, 
paraprofessionals, school food service per- 
sonnel, administrators, representatives from 
consumer groups, parents and other indi- 
viduals from private life, 

(3) include a program for the systematic 
training in nutrition education of teachers 
at both the inservice and undergraduate 
levels; 

(4) include an outline of the State's pro- 
gram for implementing and coordinating 
programs carried out with grants made under 
sections 4 and 5 of this Act; 

(5) provide, whenever practicable, for the 
inclusion of appropriate nutrition educa- 
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tion information in social study courses, sci- 
ence courses, economics courses, anthro- 
pology courses, home economic courses, 
health education and drug abuse courses, 
physical education courses, and all other 
related areas of the curriculum. 

(6) provide, in carrying out the State plan, 
for the utilization and involvement of indi- 
viduals not professionally trained in nutri- 
tion, including counselors, coaches, school 
nurses, school lunch supervisors, interested 
neighborhood individuals, and students. 


NATIONAL NUTRITION EDUCATION RESOURCE 
CENTER 

Sec. 10. (a) There is established within 
the Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, a Na- 
tional Nutrition Education Resource Center. 
The Center shall be located in an area of 
the United States selected by the Commis- 
sioner, and may in part be located within 
the framework of existing backup facilities 
in the area of nutrition education— 

(1) provide original and ongoing training 
for the State Coordinator and for interdis- 
ciplinary personnel designated by the State 
Coordinators who may be in need of special 
training relating to nutrition education and 
nutrition related problems. Such personnel 
shall include, but not be limited to, nutri- 
tionists, dietitians, home economists, busi- 
ness managers, teachers, administrators and 
school food service personnel; 

(2) collect and create curriculum mate- 
rials relevant to nutrition education, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the integration 
of nutrition education materials into all 
subject matter at the elementary and sec- 
ondary education levels; 

(3) collect information and materials re- 
lating to nutrition education and maintain 
such information and materials in a library 
for the use of State Coordinators and other 
interested persons; and 

(4) evaluate on a continuing basis the 
objectives and effectiveness of the nutrition 
education programs of the States and their 
results. 

(c) The National Nutrition Education Re- 
source Center is authorized to enter into 
contracts with other Federal agencies, State 
and local agencies, institutions of higher 
education, and with private nonprofit orga- 
nizations experienced in nutrition education 
and related fields for the purpose of carrying 
out any function of the Center under this 
section. 

(d) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section but 
not in excess of $2,000,000 in any fiscal year. 

PAYMENTS 


Sec. 11. (a) From the amount allotted to 
each State under section 6 of this Act the 
Commissioner shall pay to that State an 
amount equal to the Federal share of the 
cost of carrying out the application of that 
State approved under such section 6. The 
Federal share of the cost of carrying out a 
State application shall for each fiscal year 
be 75 per centum. In determining the cost of 
carrying out the application of a State, the 
Commissioner shall exclude any cost with 
respect to which payments will be received 
by that State under any Federal program. 

(b) Payments under this Act may be made 
in installments and in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, with necessary adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 12. In administering the provisions 
of this Act, the Commissioner is authorized 
to utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government and of 
any other public or private nonprofit agency 
or institution in accordance with appro- 
priate agreements, and to pay for such sery- 
ices either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, as may be agreed upon. 
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SHORT EXPLANATION OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 
EDUCATION Act OF 1974 

A. This bill is a three-year pilot effort in 
nutrition education. The goal is to make 
available federal funds (with a small state 
matching share) to introduce, for the first 
time, a comprehensive nutrition education 
program into the curriculum of the nation’s 
schools. 

B. The legislation stresses technical as- 
sistance, teacher training (in-service and 
undergraduate), planning and organization, 
both at the state and federal office, and cur- 
riculum development. The idea is to start at 
the beginning, by teaching the teachers and 
developing materials. The program will be 
administered by the States’ Educational 
Agency. 

C. Each state will have a Nutrition Edu- 
cation Coordinator, who will be responsible 
for developing and enacting a State Plan for 
Nutrition Education. 

That person shall be advised by a state 
Advisory Council for Nutrition Education 
comprised of teachers, parents, school offi- 
cials, students, school food service personnel 
and others. 

D. The State Plan will coordinate the 
existing nutrition education efforts within 
the state and new approaches developed by 
the Department of Education, combining 
them into one plan in one office. The plan 
will include ways to incorporate Nutrition 
Education into all subjects being taught, us- 
ing both professional and community re- 
sources, 

E. A national Nutrition Education Center 
for training persons in nutrition education, 
compiling latest materials, developing cur- 
ricula, and evaluating nutrition education 
efforts under this Act will be estabilshed, 
using and expanding existing facilities in 
HEW and USDA. 

F. The funding level for the first year will 
be approximately $25 mililon. The bulk of 
the money ($50,000,000) is scheduled for the 
third year, after state plans have been de- 
veloped, teachers trained, and some pilot 
projects completed. There is a requirement 
that states contribute 25% of the total 
monies they receive under this Act. 

G. This bill was drafted in consultation 
with officers of the Society for Nutrition Ed- 
ucation, the American School Food Service 
Association, the National Dairy Council, and 
representatives of various federal agencies 
and state departments of education. The 
states will receive 40% of the funds equally, 
with 60% of the funds going to states based 
on student enrollment. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator McGovern 
today in introducing the National Nu- 
trition Education Act of 1974 (S. 3864). I 
feel this is a very important step since its 
implementation will make great strides 
toward improving the nutritional health 
of our Nation in years to come. This act 
authorizes a 3-year, nationwide effort to 
provide a comprehensive nutritional edu- 
cation program in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Primary emphasis is 
given to technical assistance; teacher 
training, both inservice and undergrad- 
uate; planning and organization, both on 
the Federal and State level; and cur- 
riculum development. 


Mr. President, the United States his- 
torically has been extremely negligent of 
its nutritional health. Dr. George M. 
Briggs, chairman of the nutritional sci- 
ences department, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, testified before hear- 
ings conducted by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 
which I chaired, that malnutrition costs 
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Americans $30 billion a year in poor 
health, mental problems, obesity, phys- 
ical deficiencies, and increased suscepti- 
bility to other health problems. This is 
an enormous cost, particularly when you 
consider nutritional deficiencies affect 
not only our Nation’s poor, but also mid- 
dle-income and wealthy families. 

The nutritional health of each of us is 
first determined by our mother’s own nu- 
tritional well-being. And the nutritional 
health of the fetus and young child from 
conception to age five largely determines 
not only the individual's long-term phys- 
ical well-being but also his mental de- 
velopment. The Congress has finally 
recognized this situation and wisely en- 
acted programs, such as the women, in- 
fant, and children supplemental feeding 
program—WIC—+to assure that pregnant 
women and their young children obtain 
necessary nourishment. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the executive branch has 
chosen to impede development of these 
programs. 

Mr. President, during the past two 
Congresses, I have introduced legislation 
to provide for nutritional education in 
our Nation’s medical and dental schools. 
Testimony, again before the Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 
has pointed out the dire neglect by med- 
ical and dental schools in not teaching 
basic, applied nutrition principles which 
can be used in the daily practice of medi- 
cine and dentistry. 

And so we come to the question, where 
do we begin a nutritional education pro- 
gram to effectively reach the largest 
number of Americans? To reach the most 
people, at the lowest cost to the tax- 
payer, I feel implementation and expan- 
sion of nutritional education in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school systems is 
the answer. I chaired Nutrition Com- 
mittee hearings in Pittsburgh last year 
and heard testimony from a 12-year-old 
girl who had planned the meals for an 
entire school district for 1 week. Un- 
fortunately, this is a rare instance. Most 
schoolchildren do not have the oppor- 
tunity to take basic nutrition courses. 
However, from evidence I have seen, 
teaching the basics of good nutrition can 
be very successful within the school 
system. 

The National Nutrition Education Act 
is a 3-year proposal. The first 2 years are 
structured primarily to initiate nutri- 
tional education courses both on the un- 
dergraduate level and for working teach- 
ers. It also provides for some pilot dem- 
onstration projects within the school sys- 
tem. In addition, a State must appoint 
a State coordinator for nutrition educa- 
tion in order to be eligible for grants un- 
der this act. It is the responsibility of 
the State coordinator to formulate com- 
prehensive plans for nutritional educa- 
tion within the State. 

The bulk of the funds authorized un- 
der this act are withheld until the third 
year after State plans have been de- 
veloped, teachers trained, and some pilot 
projects completed. These third-year 
funds are to be used for the main thrust 
of this act—implementation of the nutri- 
tional education programs within the 
school systems. 

And lastly, this act establishes a Na- 
tional Nutrition Education Backup Cen- 
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ter within the Office of Education to pro- 
vide original and ongoing training for 
the State coordinators and for interdis- 
ciplinary personnel designed by the State 
coordinators who may be in need of spe- 
cial training relating to nutrition educa- 
tion and nutrition related problems. 
Mr. President, I want to offer my 
thanks to the chiarman of the Senate 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs, Senator McGovern, and his 
staff for their tireless efforts which have 
gone into the development of this act. 


By Mr. NELSON: 


S. 3865. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965; 
and 

S. 3866. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce two bills, each of which would 
amend the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of both bills be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 3865 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Amendments Act of 
1974”, 

Sec. 2. The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897), as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 4601-4 to 4601-11) is further 
amended as follows: 

(1) In section 2(c)(1), strike “$200,000,- 
000” and the remainder of the sentence and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$1,000,000,000 for each 
fiscal year through June 30, 1989.” 

(2) In section 2(c) (2), strike “$200,000,000 
or $300,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
*$1,000,000,000"’. 

(3) The first sentence of section 6(c) is 
amended to read as follows: “Payments to 
any State shall cover not more than 50 per 
centum of the cost of planning or develop- 
ment projects, and not more than 75 per 
centum of the cost of acquisition projects, 
that are undertaken by the State.” 

S. 3866 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Amendments Act of 
1974”. 

Sec. 2. The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897), as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 4601-4 to 4601-11) is further 
amended as follows: 

(1) In section 2(c)(1), strike “$200,000,- 
000” and the remainder of the sentence and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$1,000,000,000 for each 
fiscal year through June 30, 1989.” 

(2) In section 2(c) (2), strike “$200,000,000 
or $300,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,000,000,000"'. 


By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3867. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act to promote 
honesty and fair dealing in the interest 
of consumers with respect to the label- 
ing and advertising of special dietary 
foods, such as vitamins and minerals, 
et cetera. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
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Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, the is- 
sue of vitamin regulation by the Food 
and Drug Administration had aroused 
enormous interest and concern, stem- 
ming from the fact that the FDA’s regu- 
lations, proposed March 14, 1973, and ef- 
fective January 1, 1975, are far-reaching 
and their full implications are not en- 
tirely clear. 

Basically, these regulations would re- 
quire all vitamin and mineral products 
containing more than the FDA-estab- 
lished limit of U.S Recommended Daily 
Allowance—U.S. RDA—nutrients to be 
classified as over-the-counter or pre- 
scription drugs. 

This is a departure from the current 
situation, in which vitamins and min- 
erals are regulated primarily as foods, 
and are allowed to be marketed in un- 
limited nutrient amounts per capsule. 

The FDA began a study of the vitamin- 
mineral situation some 10 years ago. 

The ultimate intent of the FDA’s reg- 
ulations is laudable and important: to 
prohibit the marketing of products with 
misleading claims, fraudulent labels, and 
safety hazards resulting from too great 
an intake of certain vitamins known to 
be toxic in large amounts, such as vita- 
mines A and D. 

To accomplish these goals, a bill I am 
introducting today would strengthen the 
FDA’s authority to regulate advertising 
and label statements for vitamin and 
mineral products and special dietary 
foods. A product, making a therapeutic 
claim, would be subjected to the same 
requirements of safety and efficacy that 
drugs are, under the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. All labels of nutrient prod- 
ucts would be required to be accurate 
and not misleading. Nutrients which 
make therapeutic claims would be sub- 
jected to the same FDA regulatory re- 
view as drugs. 

The bill allows the FDA to establish 
recommended daily allowance levels, 
but it does not limit the quantity of 
RDA allowed in nutrient products that 
are safe in unlimited dosage levels. 

If there is any evidence of lack of 
safety in any dosages, the FDA would, 
of course, have the same authority that 
it now has to regulate such substances. 

The primary reason for taking this 
legislative approach lies in the fact that 
the FDA regulations may be unnecessary 
in many respects; and may actually work 
against the goal of protecting the con- 
sumer. 

To seek clarification of many apparent 
inconsistencies and problems with the 
regulations, I and other Members of 
Congress wrote the FDA on May 7, 1973, 
and received a detailed response on 
July 9, 1973, which correspondence was 
printed in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record July 12, 1973. However, many of 
the answers provided by the FDA did not 
appear to refiect what the regulations 
would actually do. Therefore, Represen- 
tative Davin OBEY and I addressed fur- 
ther questions to the FDA in a letter 
dated July 10, 1974, which was printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD July 16, 1974, 
page 23506. 

The questions raised in those letters 
outline the problems with the regula- 
tions, as follows: 
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Products that do not now make drug 
claims, such as certain vitamins, min- 
erals, and food supplements, would be 
forced by the regulations to make drug 
claims, if they contained more than 150 
percent of the RDA, as set by the FDA. 

Certain products, such as inosotol, bio- 
flavinoids, and rutin, which the FDA has 
declared to be useless for nutrition, could 
be sold in unlimited quantities, while 
vitamins and minerals, which everyone, 
including the FDA, agrees to be essen- 
tial, will be available for sale in limited 
amounts or under strict legal restric- 
tions. 

The regulations also inadvertently 
could create certain potential safety 
problems which they are intended to 
overcome. The regulations prohibit the 
variation of amounts of vitamin-mineral 
substances above 100 percent of the 
RDA, which are allowed in combinations. 

Separate regulations also set maximum 
limits of allowable safe levels of vitamins 
A and D, based on scientific evidence 
that higher dosages are unsafe. 

It is possible that someone seeking to 
increase the dosage of one vitamin sub- 
stance might inadvertently and/or un- 
knowingly consume unsafe amounts of 
vitamins A and D by increasing the in- 
take of combination products, perhaps on 
a regular basis, thus seriously endanger- 
ing one’s health. 

As regards FDA’s established RDA 
limits, there is a scientific view that RDA 
levels vary with individuals and cannot 
be arbitrarily established as a common 
norm. The National Academy of Sci- 
ences/National Research Council’s “Rec- 
ommended Dietary Allowances” hand- 
book, eighth edition, 1974, warns that: 

RDA should not be used as a justification 
for reducing habitual intakes of nutrients. 
(page 13). 

While a diet made up of ordinary foods 
meeting the RDA standard should maintain 
health, we are well aware that present knowl- 
edge of nutritional needs is incomplete. Re- 
quirements of man for many nutrients have 
not been established. (page 2). 

RDA are appropriate standards for all of 
these purposes (food fortification, nutri- 
tional labeling), but their limitations should 
be recognized. It is important to re-empha- 
size that RDA have been established for only 
about one-third of the essential nutrients; 
that foods are ordinarily analyzed for only 
a small number of nutrients; and that inter- 
actions of various types between nutrients 
and food constituents may reduce the avail- 
ability of some nutrients and, hence, the 
accuracy of information about food compo- 
sition. (page 19). 


The proposed vitamin regulations seem 
to be inconsistent with this view of the 
NAS/NRC Committee on Recommended 
Dietary Allowances, because the regula- 
tions set arbitrary limits for nonpre- 
scription essential vitamin-mineral nu- 
trients. 

This bill would allow the marketing of 
combination vitamins with various dos- 
age levels, but would require that they be 
labeled with information about what the 
FDA considers to be the recommended 
daily allowance, and what the vitamin 
contains. Consumers could thus be con- 
sistently and repeatedly warned that 
taking more than one capsule might be 
harmful. 

During hearings on food additives Sep- 
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tember 19, 20, and 21, 1972, before the 
Senate Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs, Assistant Secretary 
of HEW for Health and Scientific Affairs, 
Dr. Charles Edwards, then FDA Com- 
missioner, testified: 

It is our position that the consumer has 
the right to purchase and use “unnecessary” 
foods if he so desires provided, of course, 
these items are safe and properly labeled. 
For example, there are many nonessential, 
highly purified foods, such as the bioflav- 
noids, which certain individuals believe bene- 
ficial but which are of no proven nutritional 
significance in our diet. Another category 
of “unnecessary” foods is the so-called deli- 
cacies. Some may find chocolate covered ants 
a great treat, but it is highly unlikely they 
will ever become a dietary staple. And we 
should not overlook certain snack foods. 
Many of these add calories and little else to 
the diet. I would oppose banning these “un- 
necessary” foods, The proper function of the 
FDA is to make certain they are not adulter- 
ated or misbranded. 

. .. Requiring the FDA to make value 
judgments in this area would only lead to 
extended controversy and adjudication in 
areas where health and safety are not in- 
volved. We agree with the declared intent of 
the Congress in passing the Food Additives 
Amendment (in 1958), that these value 
judgments should be decided in the market 
place. People should be free to choose what- 
ever safe food they want. (Page 1229, Part 
4B, Food Additives, September 20, 1972, Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs.) 


How does the FDA justify the demand 
that vitamins and food supplements, or 
essential nutrients, be shown to be “‘nec- 
essary,” while at the same time rejecting 
the concept of necessity for nonessential 


food additives? 

The goal of protecting the public 
health by prohibiting the marketing of 
products with misleading claims, fraud- 
ulent labels, or potential safety hazards 
can best be accomplished by strengthen- 
ing the FDA’s authority to regulate label- 
ing and advertising of these products, 
and by requiring that all therapeutic 
claims be substantiated with scientific 
data supporting safety and efficacy when- 
ever such claims are made. 

WHAT THE BILL DOES 


Amends section 401—Definitions—of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act— 
which allows regulation of vitamin and 
mineral products—to allow the manu- 
facture and marketing of foods for spe- 
cial dietary uses, such as vitamins and 
minerals, which do not meet standards, 
only if they are so labeled and clearly 
distinguished as not conforming to the 
standards. If a vitamin contained more 
than the RDA, for example, it would 
have to be so labeled. 

Amends section 403(j) of Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act—Misbranded Food for 
Special Dietary Uses—by requiring that: 

The labels of foods represented for 
special dietary uses, such as vitamins 
and minerals, include at least: First, the 
name and address of the place of busi- 
ness of the manufacturer; second, the 
common or usual names of each ingredi- 
ent present in the product listed in 
descending order of predominance; 
third, a declaration of the percentage of 
any ingredient of such product if it is 
an integral part of the product and the 
Secretary considers it useful for con- 
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sumers to know about the ingredient; 
fourth, and a clear statement of ap- 
plicable U.S. recommended daily al- 
lowances—U.S. RDA’s. 

Any therapeutic claims made for a 
product be substantiated with scientific 
data supporting safety and efficacy, as 
required for drugs under the act; if pro- 
ducers making such therapeutic claims 
cannot substantiate the claims, their 
products are deemed to be misbranded. 
The FDA is prevented from requiring 
that every product containing more than 
a set limit of the RDA become classified 
as a drug. 

Advertising for such products not be 
misleading or false. 

Advertising be regulated and that ad- 
vertising, both printed and visual or oral, 
contain, to the extent practical, the same 
information contained on labels, pre- 
sented in a manner understood by or- 
dinary individuals. 

Labeling contain no untrue nutrition, 
health, or other statement; full ingredi- 
ent labeling would not be construed to be 
misleading. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3867 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS 

Sec. 401 of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act (21 U.S.C. 321(f)) is amended by 
adding after the word “container” the first 
time it appears and after the semicolon the 
following: 

“Provided, That such definitions and 
standards do not preclude the manufacture 
of properly labeled and clearly distinguished 
special dietary food products which do not 
conform to the standard, and, further,” 


MISBRANDED FOOD 


Sec. 403(j) is amended by changing the 
comma after the word “uses” to a colon and 
inserting a number (1), by changing the 
period at the end of the paragraph to a 
comma, and by adding the following at the 
end of the paragraph: 

“Including but not liimted to (A) the 
name and address of the place of business 
of the manufacturer, (B) the common or 
usual names of each ingredient present in 
the product listed in descending order of 
predominance, (C) a declaration of the per- 
centage of any ingredient of such product 
if the ingredient is an integral part of such 
product and is significant with respect to 
value, quality, nutrition, or acceptability of 
such product, or the ingredient is required to 
be so listed by the Secretary by regulation 
upon a finding that such information would 
be useful to consumers, (D) a clear state- 
ment of applicable U.S. Recommended Daily 
Allowances in the form established by the 
Secretary; 

(2) and unless the Secretary finds, after 
giving due notice and an opportunity to the 
manufacturer, packer, distributor or other 
interested parties, for a public hearing, that 
a therapeutic or preventive claim made for 
such food product is not supported by sub- 
stantial evidence that the food product will 
have the therapeutic effect it is purported 
or represented to have under the conditions 
of use prescribed, recommended, or suggested 
in the proposed labeling thereof, Provided, 
that no such product shall be considered a 
drug unless a therapeutic or preventive claim 
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for such product appears as part of its label, 
labeling, or advertising; 

(3) and unless advertising for the product 
is not false or misleading in any particular; 

(4) and unless all advertising for such 
product contains (A) if printed, the same 
information required on the label or labeling 
by subsection (j) of this section; (B) if not 
printed (television, radio or other) the name 
and address of the place of business, where 
the information required in subsection (j) of 
this section can be obtained, Provided, that 
such information must be presented in such 
terms as to render it likely to be read in the 
case of visual ads and heard in the case of 
ads with oral content, and understood by the 
ordinary individual; 

(5) and unless the label, labeling or ad- 
vertising contains no untrue nutritional, 
health, or other statement, Provided, that the 
required listing of ingredients in accordance 
with this subsection shall not be construed 
to be false or misleading statements pro- 
hibited by subsection (a) of this section. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

SEC, The amendments made by this title 
shall take effect upon enactment, except that 
the effective date for any regulations pro- 
mulgated pursuant to this title shall be no 
earlier than the first day of the sixth month 
beginning after the date regulations are 
published as a final order in the Federal 
Register with respect to all new or changed 
labels printed thereafter, and the first day 
of the eighteenth month beginning after the 
date the regulations are published as a final 
order in the Federal Register with respect to 
all other labels. 


By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3869. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to require the heads of the 
respective executive agencies to provide 
the Congress with advance notice of cer- 
tain planned organizational and other 
changes or actions which would affect 
Federal civilian employment, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a bill that I introduced 
in the 92d Congress, to require the re- 
spective executive agencies and depart- 
ments to provide advance notice to the 
Congress of certain planned organiza- 
tional and other changes which would 
affect Federal civilian employees. This 
legislation is particularly relevant in 
light of the discussion now circulating 
on controlling the Federal budgeting 
process, and the overali impact on the 
Nation’s economy of Federal expendi- 
tures. 

This legislation is designed to protect 
and require fair notice opportunities for 
Federal civilian employees. The experi- 
ences of past reductions, and the antici- 
pated gains and reductions in future ex- 
ecutive actions have but one victim— 
the employee who suddenly is without 
employment through no action on his 
part, and which leaves little or no re- 
course for the individual. At the present 
time, Federal employees are subject to 
dismissal or relocation without sufficient 
notice. In order to protect these em- 
ployees, my bill provides that when an 
agency or executive policy necessitates 
the dismissal or relocation of civilian 
employees, the head of the executive 
agency shall inform the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and the 
respective employee organizations at 
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least 120 days before any such action is 
taken. 

In some cases, the severe hardship em- 
ployees economically find themselves 
subjected to are unnecessary, and could 
be prevented with adequate notice, plan- 
ning, and preparation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must take the first step and 
provide the employees with appropriate 
notice of contemplated actions. 

While my bill will not find new em- 
ployment for the thousands who must 
search for new employment, and some- 
times relocate, it will provide the em- 
ployee ample opportunity to go into the 
employment marketplace and search for 
existing possibilities. 

Fairness to the Federal worker de- 
mands fairness by the Federal employer. 
Decisions on transfers, discontinuations 
of programs, or reductions in force are 
not decisions that should be made with- 
out consideration by the employer of the 
consequences to the employee. It is only 
fair that the decisions made by the em- 
ployer be passed along to the employee 
in a timely matter with fair notice under 
our civil service system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3869 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

That (a) subchapter II of chapter 29 of title 

5, United States Code, is amended by adding 

at the end thereof the following new section: 

"g 2955. Advance notice to Congress of cer- 
tain proposed actions of executive 
agencies affecting Federal civilian 
employment 

“Whenever it is determined by appropriate 
authority that any administrative action, 
order, or policy, or series of administrative 
actions, crders, or policies, shall be taken, 
issued, or adopted, by or within any executive 
agency, which will effectuate the closing, 
disposal, relocation, dispersal, or reduction 
of the plant and other structural facilities of 
any installation, base, plant, or other physi- 
cal unit or entity of that executive agency 
and which— 

“(1) will necessitate, to any appreciable 
extent, a reduction in the number of civilian 
employees engaged in the activities per- 
formed in and through those facilities of 
that agency, in order to provide those em- 
ployees with reasonable opportunity for 
further civilian employment with the Gov- 
ernment outside the same commuting area; 
or 

“(2) will necessitate, to any appreciable 
extent, the transfer or relocation of civilian 
employees engaged in the activities per- 
formed in and through those facilities of that 
agency, in order to provide those employees 
with reasonable opportunity for further 
civilian employment with the Government 
outside the same commuting area; or 

“(3) both; 
the head of that executive agency shall trans- 
mit to the respective Committees on Post 
Office and Civil Service of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and to employee 
organizations having exclusive recognition, 
at least one hundred and twenty days before 
any such action, order, or policy is initiated, 
written notice that such action, order or 
policy will be taken, issued, or adopted, to- 
gether with such written statement, discus- 
sion, and other information in explanation 
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thereof as such agency head considers neces- 
sary to provide complete information to the 
Congress with respect to that action, order, 
or policy. In addition, the agency head shall 
provide to such committees such additional 
pertinent information as those committees, 
or either of them, may request.” 

(b) The table of sections of subchapter II 
of chapter 29 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof— 
“2955. Advance notice to Congress of cer- 

tain proposed actions of executive 
agencies affecting Federal civilian 
employment.”. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 754 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the following Senators be added to S. 754, 
the speedy trial bill to give effect to the 
sixth amendment right to a speedy trial 
for persons charged with criminal 
offenses and to reduce the danger of 
recidivism by strengthening the super- 
vision over persons released pending 
trial, and for other purposes. The Sena- 
tors include Mr. Asovurezk of South 
Dakota, Mr. Gravet of Alaska, and Mr. 
HASKELL of Colorado. 

These gentlemen were inadvertently 
left off the bill before it was passed 
unanimously by the Senate and was 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 2022 


At the request of Mr. Tunney, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) 
was added as a cosponsor to S. 2022, the 
Flexible Hours Employment Act. 

S. 3305 

At the request of Mr. CLARK, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. Monpate), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), and the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 3305, the Na- 
tional Huntington’s Disease Control Act. 

S. 3451 


At the request of Mr. McCuurg, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3451 to 
exempt range sheep industry mobile 
housing regulations affecting permanent 
housing for agricultural workers. 

8.3648 

At the request of Mr. Tunney, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3648 to 
amend the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 to insure that transportation 
facilities built and rolling stock pur- 
chased with Federal funds are designed 
and constructed to be accessible to the 
physically handicapped and the elderly. 

5. 3649 


At the request of Mr. PELL, the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 3649, the Social Se- 
curity Recipients Fairness Act. 

8.3753 

At the request of Mr. McC.uure, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) , 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. MaTHIAS), and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) were added as co- 
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sponsors of S. 3753 to provide memorial 
transportation and living expense bene- 
fits to the families of deceased service- 
men classified as POW’s or as MIA’s., 
8.3782 

At the request of Mr. Javits, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. Bay), the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), 
and the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
MonTOYA) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 3782, the Emergency Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Loan Act. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 189 


At the request of Mr. Harry F. BYRD, 
JR, the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn) was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 189, to restore 
posthumously full rights of citizenship 
to Gen. Robert E, Lee. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 224 


At the request of Mr. Montoya, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HucHeEs) and 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 224, to author- 
ize and request the President to issue an- 
nually a proclamation designating Janu- 
ary of each year as “March of Dimes 
Birth Defects Prevention Month.” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
105—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
THE RETURN OF SMOKEY BEAR 
TO CAPITAN, N. MEX. 


(Referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry.) 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, 24 
years ago, a small black bear cub was 
found by forest fighters clinging tena- 
ciously to a charred tree trunk in the 
Capitan Mountains of New Mexico, The 
young cub was named Smokey Bear. 
Since that time, Smokey has become 
America’s most well loved spokesman 
for forest fire prevention. 

As Smokey enters the autumn years of 
his life, the people of New Mexico have 
expressed their wish that Smokey’s body 
be returned from the National Zoo in 
Washington to the Capitan Mountains 
to be laid to final rest. 

Today, I submit the following concur- 
rent resolution to implement this request 
of the New Mexican people. I ask unani- 
mous consent that its text be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point: 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 105 

Whereas a black bear cub was found by 
forest fire fighters nearly twenty-four years 
ago in the Capitan Mountains of New Mexico 
and this cub was placed in the National Zoo 
in Washington, District of Columbia, and 
named Smokey Bear and became world 


famous as the living symbol of forest fire 
prevention; and 

Whereas the people of Capitan, New Mexico, 
have expressed a strong desire for the re- 
turn of the body of Smokey to Capitan upon 
his death: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that upon his death 
the body of Smokey Bear may be returned to 
Capitan, New Mexico, for proper disposition 
and a permanent memorial in or near Capi- 
tan. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RECOLUTION 
106—AN ORIGINAL CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING THE 
PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COP- 
IES OF “PUBLIC FINANCING OF 
FEDERAL ELECTIONS” (REPT. NO. 
93-1050) 


(Placed on calendar.) 

Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration reported the 
following concurrent resolution: 

S. Con. Res. 106. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of Senate hearings entitled “Public Financ- 
ing of Federal Elections.” 

S. Con. Res. 106 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration one thousand 
additional copies of its hearings of the first 
session of the Ninety-third Congress entitled 
“Public Financing of Federal Elections". 


SENATE RESOLUTION 372—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO URGE 
THE IMMEDIATE RELEASE OF 
CRITERIA GUIDELINES AND REG- 
ULATIONS TO IMPLEMENT THE 
DISASTER RELIEF ACT OF 1974 


(Referred to the Committee on Public 
Works). 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, in 
a few days we will mark the 4-month 
passing since tornadoes struck Kentucky 
and a number of other Southeastern and 
Midwestern States, inflicting devastat- 
ing damage to life and property. In a few 
hours, over 100 tornadoes caused 322 
deaths, millions of dollars of property 
damage and altered the lives of thou- 
sands. Some of the cruelest blows dealt 
by the massive storm fell on Kentucky 
which bore the grimmest toll of 71 deaths 
and 693 injured with an estimated $150 
million in property damages. 

The Congress acted quickly in passing 
the Disaster Relief Act of 1974 and on 
May 21, over 2 months ago, President 
Nixon signed it into law. And, I must say, 
the immediate response from the Federal 
Government was swift and excellent. 
However, while the immediate emergency 
is behind us, the intermediate and long 
term rehabilitation still lies ahead. 

Yet this work is being impeded because 
guidelines and regulations have not been 
announced by the Federal Disaster As- 
sistance Administration. I feel it is im- 
perative that the momentum begun in 
the early stages of recovery be continued 
without interruption and delay, and that 
individuals, businesses and farmers and 
communities be advised of the assistance 
available to them in order that they 
might proceed with this rehabilitation. 

The assistance provided under the Dis- 
aster Relief Act is desperately needed 
and the delay of this assistance causes 
undue hardship on victims attempting to 
reorient, adjust, rehabilitate and recover. 
For example, hundreds of individuals 
and families in Kentucky and elsewhere 
need the assistance provided by section 
408 of the act and many communities 
burdened with sudden, extraordinary ex- 
penses need the assistance loans provided 
under section 414. 

In addition, communities ere ham- 
pered in developing plans to replace pub- 
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lic facilities until Federal guidelines 
and regulations are released. 

The burden of recovery is compounded 
by inflation throughout the economy 
including very necessary and essential 
building materials. Each day of delay 
impedes recovery and escalates the cost 
of rehabilitation. 

Since Kentucky was designated a dis- 
aster area, 21 other States have received 
Presidential declarations of major disas- 
ter areas. I know that the disasters in 
these States have added to the urgency 
to complete and disseminate regulations 
and guidelines. It is my understanding 
that the Federal Disaster Assistance Ad- 
ministration has been working on the 
criteria, standards, and procedures for 
some time—predating enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 93-288 by a number of weeks. I 
have been in frequent contact with Sec- 
retary Lynn and Administrator Dunn to 
inquire when these regulations will be 
issued, and have received for 2 months 
now the same assurances—‘any day.” 

Once again, I would commend the 
Federal Government for its immediate 
response. But that initial response has 
not been followed up by the bureaucracy 
charged with implementing the new Fed- 
eral disaster law. 

It is sad indeed that the benefits of 
a worthy program are denied its rightful 
recipients because of dilatory action by 
a government bureaucracy. 

If it takes this long to write regula- 
tions, I shudder to think how long it 
might take to actually deliver the aid 
promised. 

Iam afraid that many disaster victims 
are beginning to feel that they have the 
best wishes of their Government for a 
speedy recovery and little else. 

Mr. President, Iam sure that Members 
of Congress appreciate the urgency of 
this matter and trust they will join me 
in approving a resolution calling for the 
immediate dissemination and implemen- 
tation of the criteria, standards, and 
procedures for assistance under the Dis- 
aster Relief Act of 1974. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

S. Res. 372 
Resolution to urge the immediate release of 

criteria, guidelines and regulations to im- 

plement the Disaster Relief Act of 1974 

Whereas on May 21, 1974, the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1974 was signed into law; and 

Whereas the Senate and House Public 
Works Committees acted with extraordinary 
speed in developing new legislation and in 
securing passage by the Congress so that 
relief could be provided as soon as possible; 
and 

Whereas the only remaining delay in im- 
plementing the new law is the release of 
administrative regulations and guidelines; 
and 

Whereas there have been assurances from 
the Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment for weeks that administrative 
regulations had been substantially completed 
and would be released any day; and 

Whereas delayed assistance causes undue 
hardship on victims attempting to reorient, 
adjust, rehabilitate, and recover; and 

Whereas daily rising costs in building ma- 
terials and other essential supplies further 
escalates cost of recovery; and 

Whereas many communities burdened 
with extraordinary expenses need assistance 
loans and replacement of public facilities; 
and 
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Whereas individuals, businesses, farmers 
and communities cannot proceed with in- 
termediate and long-term rehabilitation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that criteria, standards and procedures for 
assistance under the Disaster Relief Act of 
1974 be disseminated and implemented im- 
mediately. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 373—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING THE PRINTING AS A SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT A STUDY EN- 
TITLED “NATIONAL GROWTH 
POLICY” 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, once the 
future of this Nation knew no bounds. 
We talked of growth as if it were both 
inevitable and desirable, but we did not 
reckon with the consequences of growth. 
Now we have crowded cities and deserted 
rural areas, air and water pollution, and 
shortages of major commodities. 

Our country must grow in order to 
prosper, and we have the capacity to con- 
tinue to grow—but our expansion must 
be neither boundless nor irrational. We 
must plan for the future of this Nation 
at all levels of government so that we 
can anticipate future needs and avoid 
crises. 

That is the essence of my National 
Growth Policy Planning Act—S. 1286— 
to provide both an incentive and a mech- 
anism for us to plan for the future of 
this country. 

Late last year, I asked the Congres- 
sional Research Service to undertake a 
study of the need for a national growth 
policy. The results of that study have 
now been compiled in an excellent re- 
port, which I believe should be made 
available to the public. 

Iam therefore submitting a resolution 
today calling for the printing of this 
study entitled “National Growth Policy” 
as a Senate document. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my resolution be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. Res. 373 

Resolved, that the study entitled “National 
Growth Policy”, prepared by the Congres- 
sional Research Service, Library of Congress, 
be printed as a Senate document; and that 
there be printed one thousand thirty addi- 
tional copies of such document for the use 
of the Senate. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 374—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED RE- 
LATING TO THE PURCHASE OF 
CALENDARS FOR 1975 (REPT. NO. 
93-1049) 


(Placed on calendar.) 

Mr, CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration reported the 
following resolution: 

S. Res. 374. An original resolution relating 
to the purchase of calendars for 1975. 

S. Res. 374 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate 
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$905, in addition to the amount specified 
in S. Res. 299, Ninety-third Congress, agreed 
to March 26, 1974, to pay for the increased 
cost of calendars authorized to be purchased 
under that resolution and to purchase two 
hundred and fifty additional calendars. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 375—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS (REPT. NO. 
93-1052) 


(Placed on calendar.) 

Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration reported the 
following resolution: 

S. Res. 375. An original resolution authoriz- 
ing supplemental expenditures by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs for 
inquiries and investigations during the 
period March 1, 1973, through February 28, 
1974, 

S. Res. 375 

Resolved, That section 2 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 33, Ninety-third Congress, agreed to 
February 22, 1973, is amended by striking 
out “$475,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"$478,200". 


SENATE RESOLUTION 376—AN 
ORIGINAL RESOLUTION TO PAY 
A GRATUITY TO ROSALIE 8S. 
LEWIS 


(Placed on the calendar.) 

Mr, CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported the 
following resolution: 

S. Res. 376. A resolution to pay a gra- 
tuity to Rosalie S. Lewis. 

S. Res. 376 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Rosalie S. Lewis, widow of Willie L. Lewis, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to one year’s compensa- 
tion at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 377—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING THE PRINTING OF 
THE 76TH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT (REPT. NO. 93-1053) 


(Placed on the calendar.) 

Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported the 
following resolution: 

S. Res. 377 

Resolved, That the Seventy-sixth Annual 
Report of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for the year 


ended March 1, 1973, be printed with an 
illustration, as a Senate document. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 352 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 352, to amend certain standing rules 
of the Senate with respect to jurisdiction 
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over energy research and development 
matters. 


AMENDMENT OF THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY ACT—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 1760 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. SCHWEIKER submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H.R. 15323) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, to revise the method of provid- 
ing for public remuneration in the event 
of nuclear incident, and for other pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1762 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. NELSON (for himself and Mr. 
MONDALE) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly 
to the bill (H.R. 15323), supra. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A FAIR WORLD 
ECONOMIC SYSTEM—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 1761 

(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. HARTKE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H.R. 10710) to promote the 
development of an open, nondiscrimina- 
tory, and fair world economic system, to 
stimulate the economic growth of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


OIL IMPORTS BY U.S. FLAG 
VESSELS—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 1763 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to H.R. 8193, 
the Energy Transportation Security Act. 
H.R. 8193, as reported by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, states in sec- 
tion 4 that the provisions of the act 
would not apply to any refiner whose 
total capacity does not exceed 30,000 bar- 
rels per day. I propose that section 4 be 
amended so that the act will not apply 
to any refiner whose capacity does not 
exceed 175,000 barrels per day or whose 
total refinery capacity is located within 
Foreign Trade Zones. 

The 30,000 barrel-per-day criterion for 
the exemption may be based on SBA 
guidelines, 121.3-8, “Definition of small 
business for Government Procurement” 
paragraph (g), “refined petroleum prod- 
ucts,” item (ii). This small refiner defini- 
tion as applied by DOD establishes cer- 
tain preferential DFSC bidding rights to 
companies controlling 30,000 barrels per 
day or less crude oil or bona fide feed- 
stock refinery capacity. The SBA crite- 
rion was established many years ago 
before such small refineries were con- 
sidered economically obsolete by the U.S. 
oil industry and before complex fuels 
desulferization became a prerequisite of 
domestic refining facilities. 

The 30,000 barrels per day “small” 
definition was made obsolete by Congress 
in Public Law 93-159, the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973. There- 
in Congress defined a small refiner as— 
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A refiner whose total refinery capacity... 
does not exceed 175,000 barrels per day. 


This has proven to be a workable 
“small refinery” size definition for the al- 
location of deficient U.S. crude oil sup- 
plies among refiners under the FEA 
Petroleum Allocation and Pricing Regu- 
lation, paragraph 211.63 “Definitions” 
(chapter II of title 10 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations, parts 211 and 212). 

Page 17 of the conference report 
(House Report 93-628) on the emergency 
petroleum allocation bill addressed the 
reasons for selecting the 175,000 barrel- 
per-day capacity limit for small re- 
finers— 

In singling out small refiners for certain 
purposes under this Bill, the Conference 
Committee intends to offer a mantle of pro- 
tection to those refiners who by reason of 
their relatively small size may be disad- 
vantaged in competing with larger refiners in 
bidding for and obtaining adequate crude 
supplies. 


My amendment, therefore, brings the 
small refiner exemption in the Energy 
Transportation Security Act into line 
with the workable and accepted defini- 
tion of small refiner that Congress estab- 
lished in the Emergency Petroleum Allo- 
cation Act. 

Regarding the additional exemption of 
refiners located in Foreign Trade Zones, 
I do not believe it is the intention of the 
committee to apply the restrictions of 
this bill to Foreign Trade Zone opera- 
tions—rather, I believe it is an oversight, 
as there is only one such refinery in the 
country, in Hawaii. Such refineries are 
required under Public Law 73-397, as 
amended (Public Law 81-566), “to expe- 
dite and encourage foreign commerce.” 
Therefore, they would normally process 
100 percent foreign crude oil and market 
a significant portion of their zone re- 
fined products to foreign countries. To 
remain competitive in these markets, this 
special class of U.S. based international 
refiner must be allowed 100 percent 
crude import carriage in foreign bottoms 
if it is to equitably compete under U.S. 
law with foreign based operations. 

Unless Foreign Trade Zone refiners are 
exempted, this bill will unfairly discrim- 
inate against existing and future zone 
refiners by requiring a significant por- 
tion of its zone-entered crude oil to be 
transported on higher priced American 
flag tankers, probably preventing the 
economic growth of such zone-based but 
foreign market-oriented operations. 

I have prepared more specific argu- 
ments supportive of my amendment, and 
I ask unanimous consent that they ap- 
pear in the Recordo following my re- 
marks, together with the text of the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUPPORTIVE ARGUMENTS 

My amendment No. 1763 to exclude small 
refinery companies (175,000 bpd or less ca- 
pacity) as well as U.S. Foreign Trade Zone- 
based refinery operations will prevent dis- 
incentives to the independent segment of 
the refining industry in the following ways: 

1. It will allow those small refiners (total 
refinery capacity of less than 175,000 bpd) 
who do not enjoy the economic benefits of 
super-tanker cargo movements (which are 
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only practical for the very large refiners) to 
remain competitive by the exclusive use of 
lower cost foreign bottoms until such time 
as U.S. flag charters are economically com- 
petitive. 

2. It will assure the desired growth of the 
U.S. merchant fleet without seriously dimin- 
ishing (less than 18%) the total import 
tonnage that would otherwise be carried 
under U.S. flag. 

8. According to FEA comments (39 FR 
8635), “most small refiners (up to 175,000 
bpd) above that level (75,000 bpd) have 
coastal locations and are able to seek out 
and handle imported crude. Many of those 
below that level (75,000 bpd) are inland 
refineries less well situated and not as ex- 
perienced in importing crude oil, FEO is 
aware that both the Small Business Admin- 
istration and the Oil Import Program have 
used 30,000 barrels a day as a benchmark 
for determining small refiners. But the leg- 
islative admonition to protect a larger class 
of smaller refiners and the fact that a Con- 
gressional Committee declined to set a 
80,000 barrel capacity limit in the Bill war- 
rants establishing a higher figure.” As a re- 
sult, the FEO regulations required only re- 
finery companies with more than 175,000 bpd 
capacity to share their allowable crude oil 
supplied with refiners having less than 175,- 
000 bpd total capacity. 

Because many refineries below 75,000 bpd 
are inland and thus totally reliant for logis- 
tic reasons on domestic crude, exempting 
that segment from the Bill will have no 
effect whatsoever on U.S. flag carriage. 

4. Further, the Federal Energy Office re- 
ported that on January 25, 1974, the gross 
operating U.S. refining capacity (ex Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands and Guam) and the 
number of separate refining companies in 
each relative size capacity bracket was as 
follows: 


Represents 
U.S.-based 
refining 
capacity, 
barrels per day 


Percent of 
total U.S. 
refining 
capacity 


Adjusted daily 
ge capaci, Number of 
jan, 25, 1974 companies 


175,001 barrels per 
day and above 

175,000 barrels per 
day and below_... 


Total........ 


12, 983, 955 
2, 857, 308 
15, 841, 263 


100 


The eighteen major companies in the first 
category are all involved in international 
petroleum activity and are integrated opera- 
tions (crude production/transportation/re- 
fining/distribution/retail marketing). But 
the “international” and “integrated” classi- 
fications do not likewise apply to most of 
the independent ‘175,000 bpd or less” small 
U.S. refiners. 

Those 18 majors actually represent 110 
geographically separate refinery locations, 
accounting for 82% of the U.S. statewide re- 
fining capacity. Further, they control di- 
rectly or through parent or foreign affiliates 
a much more significant percentage of for- 
eign crude oil production, transportation, 
and importation into the U.S. either for their 
own refineries’ account or for resale to the 
smaller refining companies. Including the 
crude oil imports of these 18 majors but ex- 
empting the 108 smaller U.S. domestic com- 
panies (175,000 bpd capacity or less) will 
assure that at least 82% and probably a 
much larger portion of U.S. imported crude 
oil carriage will be covered by the Bill. 

5. The House Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, Ninety-Third Con- 
gress, concluded in its July 1973 committee 
report titled “Energy Crisis and Small Busi- 
ness," that, 

“1. The eight largest majors have effec- 
tively controlled the output of many of the 
independent crude producers. 

2. A high degree of control over crude is 
matched by relatively few crude exchanges 
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with independents, an exclusionary practice 
which denies a high degree of flexibility to 
the independent sector while reserving it to 
the majors. 

3. Independent refiners are largely depend- 
ent on the majors for their crude supply, 
but independents sell very little of their gaso- 
line output back to major oil companies. In- 
dependent refiners sell the largest amount of 
their output to independent gasoline market- 
ers and to their own stations. Thus, the wel- 
fare of the independent marketing sector is 
largely dependent on the well-being of in- 
dependent refiners. 

4, The continued existence and viability of 
the independent refiner is necessary for the 
survival of the independent markets. This is 
especially true since the eight largest majors 
rarely sell gasoline to the independent mar- 
keters. 

5. The major oil companies in general and 
the eight largest majors in particular have 
engaged in conduct which exemplifies their 
market power and has served to squeeze in- 
dependents at both the refining and market- 
ing levels. Such conduct and associated 
market power has its origin in the structural 
peculiarities of the petroleum industry and 
has limited the independents’ share of the 
market to approximately one-quarter of the 
total, especially in Districts 1 and 3, result- 
ing in a threat to the continued viability of 
the independent sector in this market.” 

The foregoing indicates that a year ago 
the House committee concluded the inde- 
pendent or small refiner group was in diffi- 
culty but that their continuing viability was 
necessary to the independent marketer. In 
the interim, with the great cash require- 
ments imposed by higher crude oil cost, the 
formerly competitive small refiner has be- 
come even more borderline or is slowly meet- 
ing his demise. The small or independent seg- 
ment of the petroleum market has actually 
decreased 25-40% in the last decade, de- 
pending upon whose figures one uses. 

Amending the Bill to cover 82% or more 
of U.S. imported crude (supplies to refiners 
with refinery capacity in excess of 175,000 
bpd) is a fair compromise between the small 
refining and U.S. shipping industries. If so 
amended, the Bill would support competition 
within the U.S. petroleum and American 
maritime industries alike without bleeding 
the hardpressed independent group of oil re- 
finers which is undergoing survival pains 
imposed by immediate-past, current and pro- 
jected international energy trends preferen- 
tially favoring the large international oil 
companies, 

CONCLUSION 

1. There is no apparent justification for 
including foreign crude carriage to foreign- 
trade zone refinery capacity if such opera- 
tions are to remain competitively viable in 
the world market. 

2. Further burdening the smaller segment 
of the petroleum industry with higher com- 
parative imported raw material transporta- 
tion costs at a time of ever greater depend- 
ence on foreign source crudes is unjustifiable. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 1449 


At the request of Mr. Tunney, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 1449, intended to be proposed by him, 
to S. 3035 to amend title 23, United States 
Code, the Federal Highway Act of 1973, 
and other related provisions of law, to 
establish a unified transportation assist- 
ance program, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1541 

At the request of Mr. Cook, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Tart), the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower), and the Sena- 
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tor from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp) were added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 1541 intended to be pro- 
posed to S. 2744, the Energy Research 
and Development Agency Act. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1648 


At the request of Mr. Tart, the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN) were added as cosponsors 
of amendment No. 1648, intended to be 
proposed by him, to S. 707, the Agency 
for Consumer Advocacy Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATION OF JACK W. CARL- 
SON TO BE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR FOR 
ENERGY AND MINERALS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce for the information of the 
Members of the Senate and other inter- 
ested parties that the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has scheduled 
an open hearing for Monday, August 5, 
1974, at 10 a.m. on the nomination by 
the President of Jack W. Carlson to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Energy and Minerals. The hearing will 
be held in the Interior Committee room 
3110, Dirksen Senate Office Building, and 
those wishing to present testimony or 
submit statements for the record should 
so advise the committee staff. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief biographical sketch of 
Mr. Carlson be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Jack W. CARLSON 

Currently, Assistant to the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget (Economic 
Policy), Executive Office of the President; Di- 
rector of the Economic Policy Division and 
responsible for Troika and Quadriad activi- 
ties, and for coordinating changes in credit, 
tax, and regulatory policies; Member of the 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Policy; Di- 
rector of the Federal Study of Commodities 
in Short Supply (mineral, agricultural, and 
processed); Deputy Member of the Cost of 
Living Council, which was established to 
help stabilize wages and prices; Chairman 
of the United Nations Senior Economic Ad- 
visers to the governments of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

Formerly, Assistant Director of the US. 
Bureau of the Budget (1968-1970) and re- 
sponsible for the Federal Planning-Program- 
ming-Budgeting System; Senior Staff Econo- 
mist with the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers (1966-1968); Assistant to the 
Secretaries of the Air Force and Defense 
1964-1966); served in the U.S. Air Force and 
resigned as a Major; served as Professor of 
Economics or Management at several univer- 
sities at various times. 

B.S. and M.B.A, (Business Administration) 
degrees from the University of Utah (1957) 
and M.P.A. (Public Administration) and 
Ph.D, (Economics) degrees from Harvard 
University (1963); Fellow of the School of 
Public Administration at Harvard University 
(1968); public writings have been published 
in Government publications (e.g., “Evalua- 
tion of Public Expenditures”), professional 
journals (e.g., “American Economic Review”), 
public magazines (e.g, “The Washington 
Monthly”), and newspapers (e.g., “The New 
York Times”); congressional testimony has 
been given before the Joint Economic Sen- 
ate Aeronautical and Space Sciences, Senate 
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Public Works, House Ways and Means, House 
Science and Astronautics, and House Armed 
Services committees. 

Born in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1933 and 
lived in Utah, Idaho, and Colorado. Married 
to the former Renee Pyott in 1954. The Carl- 
son's have seven children, ages 4-18. Office 
telephone: 202-395-3423. Home telephone: 
301-299-8565. 


NOTICE OF HEARING BY THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON PARKS AND 
RECREATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce for the information of the 
Senate and the public that open public 
hearings have been scheduled by the 
subcommittee on parks and recreation 
on August 2, 1974, at 10 a.m. in room 
3110 Dirksen Senate Office Building on 
the following bills: 

S. 3413, to amend the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended. 

S. 3806, to amend the Historic Pres- 
ervation Act of 1966 (a bill to increase 
the authorizations of grants for the 
preservation of historic properties under 
the act of 1966). 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON H.R. 15791, 
HOME RULE ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, on 
July 29, 1974, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a bill (H.R. 15791), to 
amend section 204(g) of the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization Act, and for 
other purposes. This bill has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia. Anyone wishing 
to inform that committee of their views 
on those parts of H.R. 15791 dealing 
with the election of new members to the 
School Board when vacancies occur, and 
with granting authority to the City 
Council to regulate the conversion of 
rental property to condominiums should 
submit their statement to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, room 
6222, Dirksen Senate Office Building, by 
12 noon on Tuesday, August 13, 1974. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
THE GROWING FINANCIAL PROB- 


LEMS OF THE NATION’S ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Senate Interior 
Committee will hold hearings on August 
7 and 8 on the growing financial prob- 
lems of the Nation’s electric utilities. The 
hearings will begin each day at 10 a.m. 
in room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building. 

Mr. President, at a time when grow- 
ing peak load Cemand, skyrocketing fuel 
and construction costs and other fac- 
tors have pushed utilities’ capital needs 
to unprecedented levels, the market for 
utility bonds is in a state of disarray and 
the market for utility stocks is almost 
nonexistent. As a result of these finan- 
cial conditions, utilities across the coun- 
try are slashing construction budgets 
and canceling or postponing major proj- 
ects. These actions have raised serious 
questions about the adequacy and relia- 
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bility of future electricity supplies which 
the committee wants to explore. 

We need to know whether this wide- 
spread retrenchment is an appropriate 
response to high costs of construction, 
money and fuel, consistent with a de- 
clining future growth rate for consump- 
tion, or whether it is laying the ground- 
work for an electricity crisis of the fu- 
ture. We also need to know whether the 
utilities’ problems can be resolved by 
State public utility commissioners or 
whether some Federal role is called for, 
either to reduce the. rate of growth in 
electrical demand, or assist the utilities 
in raising capital, or both. 

These are fact-finding hearings, but 
we also hope to recommend positive ac- 
tions that assure consumers of adequate 
power supplies in the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that lists of witnesses and questions 
and policy issues for these hearings be 
included in the Recor af this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HEARING ON FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY 
WITNESS LIST 
August 7, 1974—10:00 a.m. 

Dr, Irwin M. Stelzer, President, National 
Economic Research Associates. 

Jack K. Busby, President, Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company. 

Don C. Frisbee, Chairman of Board and 
Chief Executive Officer, Pacific Power and 
Light Company. 

Andrew H. Hines, Jr., President, Florida 
Power Corporation, 

Charles R, Pierce, Senior Vice President for 
Sales and Public Relations, Long Island 
Lighting Company. 

John G, Quale, President, Wisconsin Elec- 
trico Power Company. 

Ralph Sargeant, Jr., Vice President, Public 
Service Company of Colorado. 

Lelan S. Sillin, Jr., President and Chair- 
man of the Board Northeast Utilities Service 
Company. 

Dr. Murray L. Weidenbaum, Professor of 
Economics, Washington University. 

August 8, 1974—10:00 a.m. 

Dr. Alfred Kahn, Chairman, New York 
Public Service Commission, 

Mr. William Rosenberg, Chairman, Michi- 
gan Public Service Commission. 

Mr. Vernon Sturgeon, Chairman, California 
Public Service Commission. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE ELECTRIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRY—QUESTIONS AND PoLICY ISSUES 
FOR INVITED WITNESSES AND FOR STATEMENTS 
FOR THE HEARING RECORD 

INTRODUCTION 

Beginning in the late 1960s, the electric 
utility industry in the United States has 
faced a remarkable series of hardships in 
meeting the projected demand for electric 
power. Prominent among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Utilities are having to bear a high 
proportion of the additional costs required 
nationally to maintain and improve air and 
water quality. 

(2) The high capital intensity of the in- 
dustry has made it particularly vulnerable 
to the accelerating inflation of construction 
costs. 

(3) The industry’s high capital intensity 
has also magnified the effect upon its cost 
and financial requirements of high interest 
rates. 

(4) The last year has seen absolute short- 
ages of some fuels, and an increase in the 
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prices for fuel oil and low sulfur coal of 
three to five times. 

(5) The newest and largest generating 
plants have almost all been plagued by un- 
anticipated siting, engineering, delivery, con- 
struction or startup delays, and by unrelia- 
bility of equipment. 

The impact of these cost-inflating factors 
upon the ability of electrical utilities to 
serve future demand has been magnified by 
a body of regulatory institutions, rules, pro- 
cedures and accounting practices which 
seem to be ill-adapted to conditions of rapid 
change and rapid inflation. 

Governmental responsibility over the fi- 
nances and operation of electric utilities is 
fragmented among four dozen state utility 
commissions, the Federal Power Commission, 
a host of other regulatory bodies (the En- 
vironmental Protection Administration, Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, etc.), 
and various federal, state and local enter- 
prises. No single agency has even the clear 
responsibility for analytical oversight of the 
industry, much less the authority to coordi- 
nate policy to resolve its problems. 

The results have included a growing in- 
ability of electric utilities to market either 
bonds or shares to finance new capacity, and 
in a few cases difficulty in obtaining working 
capital to maintain existing levels of service. 
At least one major utility appears to be on 
the brink of insolvency. Its failure might 
be as serious for its service area, and as 
difficult to reverse, as the collapse of the 
Penn Central Railroad has been. 

The cost squeeze upon the utilities and 
their difficulties in raising new capital are 
easy to demonstrate. It is not obvious, how- 
ever, whether the resulting retrenchment of 
construction plans should be regarded as 

(1) an appropriate response to high costs 
of construction, money and fuel, and to in- 
creasing environmental stress, consistent 
with a declining future growth rate for 
electricity consumption; 

(2) a situation properly resolved by state 
public utility commissions, by setting rates 
consonant with the incremental cost of 
electricity and by allowing utility earnings 
consistent with the current cost of capital; 
or 

(3) an imminent national crisis that calls 
for active intervention by the federal gov- 
ernment either to reduce the growth of elec- 
trical demand or to assist or even subsidize 
the utilities in raising capital (or both). 

The hearings scheduled for August 7 and 8 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs are part of the National Fuels and 
Energy Policy Study, which consists of the 
Committee plus ex-officio members from 
seven other committees, The purpose of the 
hearings is an overview of the financial 
problems of the electric utilities and to 
consider the range of federal initiatives, if 
any, which ought to be taken to deal with 
their problems. 

At the hearings the Committee hopes to 
examine the problems of electricity supply 
and utility financing in the broad perspec- 
tive of national energy policy and national 
economic policy. The following list sum- 
marizes the questions and policy issues the 
Committee wishes to answer. It is not neces- 
sarily intended as a strict outline for testi- 
mony of invited witnesses or for prepared 
statements by others for the hearing record. 
The Committee does request, however, that 
witnesses and others address themselves, as 
much as practical within their respective 
competence (or that of their organizations) 
and the time or space available, to the range 
of issues on this list and to the interrelations 
among them. 


QUESTIONS AND PoLicy ISSUES CONCERNING 
THE FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE ELECTRIC 
UTILITY INDUSTRY 
1. Is the United States likely to be faced 

with an inadequate supply of reliable elec- 

tric power in the early and mid-1980's? 
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This question has two parts— 

(a) To what extent have the events of the 
last year changed the outlook for growth 
of electricity consumption over the next dec- 
cade? What are the implications of this 
change for total generating capacity, new 
construction and financial capital required 
by the electrical utility industry? 

Response to this sub-question might begin 
with electricity demand projections made in 
early 1973 (or before) with their salient as- 
sumptions, and then deal (separately, if 
possible) with the impact on demand growth, 
indicated or anticipated, from 

(1) higher rates resulting from increases 
in the cost of fuel, construction, capital and 
other inputs; 

(2) price rises for competing fuels even 
more rapid than for electricity (because of 
rolled-in pricing, the influence of low em- 
bedded costs on electric rates, and c 
perceptions regarding the reliability of com- 
peting fuels) ; 

(3) depressed real growth rates for the 
economy as a whole; 

(4) development of a “conservation ethic” 
and promotion of energy conservation by gov- 
ernment (including regulatory commis- 
sions); and 

(5) other economic or public policy devel- 
opments, 

(b) What is happening to utility construc- 
tion programs? 

Responses to this sub-question should deal 
with cancellations and postponements, and 
with changes in types of plants to be built 
both with respect to size and type of fuel. 
They might start with capacity, construction 
and financial need projections made early 
in 1973 (or before) with their salient as- 
sumptions, and then survey the extent to 
which utilities are reducing or postponing 
their construction plans. To what extent 
are these reductions the result of 

(1) reductions in the expected growth rate 
of electricity consumption; 

(2) financial circumstances leading to a 
deliberate reduction in planned reserves and 
reliability standards; 

(3) other factors such as an aggravation 
of siting and other environmental con- 
straints, engineering and construction de- 
lays, startup and plant reliability problems? 

2. What would be the actual costs and 
consequences of a substantial decline in 
reserve generating capacity and system re- 
liability; what measures are being taken 
or can be taken to reduce adverse impacts? 

Aspects of this issue include the following: 

(a) What would be the impact upon the 
economy, upon public health, safety and 
welfare, and upon lifestyles, if no measures 
were taken to anticipate and adapt to di- 
minished reliability? 

(b) What measures, either of an emer- 
gency or a routine character, such as central 
station load-shedding devices, could (or 
would as a matter of course) be taken by 
utilities, by government, by industry and by 
households, to cope with and adapt to di- 
minished reliability? Could further use be 
made of interruptible contracts? 

(c) What would be the effectiveness and 
costs of feasible measures to adapt to di- 
minished reliability? How would those costs 
compare with the costs of expanding gener- 
ating and distribution capacity to meet an- 
ticipated demand at traditionally acceptable 
Teliability levels? 

(ad) What measures are actually being 
taken? 

(e) To what extent have utilities prepared 
contingency plans—such as those required 
by the Federal Power Commission—to handle 
loss of load, and exposed them to public scru- 
tiny? 

3. Is the electric utility industry in a genu- 
ine financial crisis? 

This question has several parts, among 
them: 

(a) Why are utilities currently having dif- 
ficulty raising either debt or equity capital 
to finance construction programs? 
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(b) How general are these difficulties; are 
they confined to only a few (if important and 
well publicized utilities with the majority in 
a relatively good financial position? Or, are 
the agonies of Consolidated Edison only an 
extreme instance of problems that face the 
industry generally? 

(c) Are the utilities current financial dif- 
ficulties transitory, or can they be expected 
to persist or worsen? 

(d) If the outlook for the electric utili- 
ties is an inevitable slide, piece by piece, into 
insolvency and de jacto nationalization, 
should Congress begin to examine options for 
general restructuring of the industry, includ- 
ing complete de jure nationalization? 

4. What role is there, if any, for the federal 
government in preventing Consolidated Ed- 
ison and other distressed utilities from col- 
lapsing like Penn Central, or in relieving such 
a crisis if it should occur? 

(a) Should there be a contingency plan 
and a federal institutional framework for 
sustaining and reorganizing insolvent util- 
ities? 

(b) What is likely to happen if there is no 
such plan? What will be the effect on finan- 
cial institutions and on the ability of other 
utilities to raise capital, if a major utility 
fails? What will be the ad hoc demands on 
the federal government, and what will the 
policy options be at that time? 

(c) What will be the impact upon the in- 
centives of utility management and regula- 
tory commissions to act responsibly if the 
failure of a major utility establishes a fed- 
eral rescue precedent? What is the cumula- 
tive impact upon the efficiency and integrity 
of the free enterprise system from the recent 
and prospective federal rescue of insolvent 
firms in various sectors? 

5. How do the utilities themselves, the 
state commissions, the Federal Power Com- 
mission and other authorities (such as the 
SEC, Anti-Trust Division, FEA) view the 
plight of and outlook for the utilities? What 
is the response of consumers, including large 
customers and consumer advocacy groups? 
What policy changes and other actions are 
being taken and with what indicated and ex- 
pected results? 

(a) In addition to cutting back construc- 
tion programs, how are utilities adapting to 
financial stringency? For example, by tend- 
ing toward less capital intensive facilities 
(gas turbines rather than nuclear plants), 
by leasing and other off-balance sheet fi- 
nancing devices by changes in marketing 
strategy (promotion of conservation, rede- 
sign of rate structures, etc.). What are the 
long term implications of these moves? 

(b) Have the actions of regulatory bod- 
ies been adequately resvonsive to the cur- 
rent situation? To what extent have they 

(1) Accelerated their decisions in order to 
reflect rapidly changing conditions; 

(2) Allowed higher rates of return on 
equity; 

(3) Adapted accounting practices (flow- 
through vs. normalization; treatment of 
AFDC, etc.) to allow higher effective rates of 
return; 

(4) Encouraged or required conservation 
measures and redesign of rate structures; 
and 

(5) Encouraged or required improved op- 
erational efficiency? 

(c) In which cases, if any, have measures 
of this sort been adequate, and what has been 
the public reaction? 

6. What should be the general objectives of 
public policy toward the electric utilities, and 
how do these objectives trade off against 
other important policy objectives? 

This question has many dimensions, for 
example— 

(a) Is a period like the present (of high 
capital costs, unprecedented inflation and 
capacity bottlenecks throughout the econ- 
omy) an appropriate time to initiate or sus- 
tain large capital-intensive construction 
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projects? To what extent does this consid- 
eration dictate— 

(1) reduction or postponement of con- 
struction plans, particularly for nuclear 
power; 

(2) a deliberate effort to reduce or halt the 
growth of electric demand (by higher rates, 
excise taxes, end-use controls, or simply as 
a result of declining reliability); and 

(3) preference in new construction for 
less capital-intensive facilities (such as oil- 
fired turbines) ? 

(b) Which is the greater impetus to in- 
filation and drag on real economic growth: 

(1) Restriction on the growth of electrical 
consumption (through higher rates, taxes, 
end-use controls, or a decline in reliability) 
or 

(2) the construction program and demand 
for financial capital necessary to meet all 
projected demand for electric power? 

(c) To what extent should the goal of 
national self-sufficiency in fuels override 
other considerations, for example, inflation- 
ary impact of construction programs for 
capital-intensive domestic supply, environ- 
mental quality, or safety in determining the 
volume and character of new electric gen- 
erating capacity? 

(d) To what extent would the objective of 
increasing utility interconnection conflict 
with anti-trust and Public Utility Holding 
Company Act policies? 

7. What role, if any, should the federal 
government play in facilitating the utilities’ 
access to capital through special tax treat- 
ment, Treasury credits, federal loan guar- 
antees or intermediation of credits from oil 
producing countries? 

This question has two major aspects— 

(a) Is it proper, economically efficient and 
desirable for the federal government to sub- 
sidize electricity production directly or in- 
directly (and hence consumption) in order 
to relieve consumers of the need to finance 
construction through higher rates? 

(b) What would be the likely real effect 
of each proposed kind of federal financial 
aid upon the availability and cost of capital? 
What rate increases would be necessary and 
sufficient to have an equivalent impact? 

8. Should the Federal Power Commission 
and/or the Federal Energy Administration 
take an activist role, directly and by assisting 
and persuading state commissions in meas- 
ures (a) to reduce the necessary additions to 
generating capacity (particularly peaking ca- 
pacity), (b) to reduce the cost of new 
electric supply (c) to assist utilities in rais- 
ing capital for new construction programs, 
and (d) to devise acceptable and econom- 
ically sound means of central station load- 
shedding? 

Measures that might be considered in- 
clude— 

(a) Redesign of utility rate structures in 
the interest of economic efficiency, including 
(1) energy conservation and (2) increasing 
of load factors, by revision of declining block 
rates, peak load responsibility pricing, etc. 
(Consideration should be given to the need 
for coordination to prevent “whipsawing” of 
states by large industrial customers with 
respect to rate structures.) 

(b) Introduction of peak management sys- 
tems, including selective load-shedding de- 
vices operable from central stations; 

(c) Further interconnection of individual 
utility systems; 

(d) Reduction of construction costs by 
standardization of plant design; 

(e) Allowance of economically realistic 
rates of return on utility investments; (what 
is a currently appropriate rate of return?) 

(f) Revision and standardization of ac- 
counting practices to permit a higher ef- 
fective rate of return on investment (without 
necessarily increasing the nominal rate of 
return); 

(g) Investigation of the extraordinary in- 
flation of construction costs and the causes of 
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lower reliability of newer generating units; 
and 

(h) establishment of a Federal entity to 
(1) monitor the efficiency of utility man- 
agement, and the consistency of expansion 
plans and rate actions with national energy 
objectives, and (2) to intervene on these 
matters with state commissions and federal 
regulatory agencies. 

9. Are there other measures that could or 
should be taken by the federal government 
to reduce electricity demand, reduce costs, 
assist utility financing or reduce utility de- 
pendence upon insecure imported fuels? 

Issues that might be considered here 
include: 

(a) Whether the Administration had done 
everything reasonably within its power to 
restrain or roll back prices of OPEC oil; 

(b) Whether new federally sponsored 
financing arrangements (other than direct or 
indirect subsidies or guarantees) are desir- 
able to reduce the cost of capital to the in- 
dustries, or cope with financial crises in in- 
dividual utilities. For example, would it make 
sense to organize (1) a utility funded FDIC- 
like institution to bolster the credit ratings 
of the companies, or (2) a utility-funded 
lender of last resort? (Either institution 
would establish surveillance over the man- 
agement and investment decisions of the 
companies as a condition of continued insur- 
ance or borrowing rights.) 

(c) What, if any, effect would an increase 
of the investment tax credit for utilities from 
4 percent to the 7 percent available to other 
companies, have upon their ability to raise 
capital? Since the utilities with the most 
serious problems have little if any federal 
income tax obligations, would this measure 
aid them significantly? To what extent would 
increased investment tax credits have to be 
passed on to rate payers under present reg- 
ulatory standards? 

(d) To what extent does meeting the 
growth of utility demands for coal pose 
problems of equipment supply, financing, 
transportation or organization beyond the 
ability of the utilities themselves, the coal 
industry and responsible federal agencies 
(within their existing authority) to resolve? 
For example, to what extent does delivery 
of adequate quantities of western coal to 
midwestern and eastern utilities require a 
rehabilitation of the U.S. rail system that is 
not now in prospect? 

10. To what extent are the problems of the 
electric utilities identified here common with 
those of other classes of public utilities (gas 
transmission and distribution, telecommuni- 
cations, transportation) or of larger sectors of 
the economy? 

The assumption of this question is that 
some problems of the electric utilities should 
be viewed in a broader economic context. 
Legislation, or administrative or regulatory 
actions, directed on an ad-hoc basis to this 
industry alone might not be appropriate if 
they address problems which the electric 
utilities face in common with other indus- 
tries. These instances should be identified 
and policy proposals should be directed at 
the more general issue. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CONSUMER PROTECTION AGENCY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as we 
move ahead in debate on whether to es- 
tablish an additional and unnecessary 
bureaucratic instrument, the Consumer 
Protection Agency, I want to call to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared today in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 31, 
1974] 
UNITED STATES Dozs NoT NEED A NEW 
WATCHDOG 


(By Smith Hempstone) 


WASHINGTON.—The White House can hard- 
ly make a move these days without getting 
“Impeachment politics” thrown at it. So 
it is not unusual that some backers of legis- 
lation to create a Consumers Protection 
Agency would be running around town 
claiming that President Nixon’s threat to 
veto this new superagency is impeachment 
politics—that he is bowing to conservatives 
who oppose the bill in order to win their 
support in his fight against impeachment. 

But that is just a smokescreen to hide the 
real arguments against what could turn into 
a giant boondoggle in the name of consumer- 
ism. 
Opponents of the bill are hard at work in 
the Senate trying to head off creation of 
CPA. They contend, and with considerable 
justification, that it would be just another 
expensive government agency, staffed by 
dozens or perhaps hundreds of high-paid 
lawyers and countless other researchers, 
typists and paper-shufflers, whose principal 
function would be to harass other govern- 
ment agencies and private businesses—all 
with dubious benefit to consumers, 

It is a strange concept that holds that 
government agencies created to look after 
the public interest must in turn be watched 
over by still more government agencies. But 
that’s the way it is in Washington: Bureauc- 
racy feeds on bureaucracy. 

CPA would be able to stick its finger into 
just about every other governmental opera- 
tion around—any that “may substantially 
affect the interest of consumers.” Since al- 
most everything is related in some way to 
consumers, that is a pretty broad mandate. 

With few exceptions, CPA would be able 
to swing high, wide and handsome. It would 
have the right to sit in on decision-making 
and then appeal agency decisions it didn’t 
like to the courts. 

The way one supporter described its rela- 
tionship with other agencies: “With an inde- 
pendent CPA looking over his shoulder, the 
product-safety agency won't he so quick to 
tell a manufacturer his lead-based Christmas 
tinsel won’t be banned until after he has 
unloaded this year’s supply on the market. 
The transportation-safety people will think 
twice before taking an auto maker's word 
that a defect in his vehicles isn’t anything 
to be concerned with.” 

That sounds like putting the watchdog out 
to guard the watchdog. The product-safety 
and transportation-safety agencies presum- 
ably were established to look after consumer 
interests. 

The President is threatening to veto the 
legislation unless some changes are made to 
tie a few strings on the proposed agency. 
Rather than tinkering with it, Congress 
probably would be better off just to forget 
about it entirely. 

What the consumers need more than any- 
thing are congressmen and administration 
officials who will do the job they’re supposed 
to do, which is to watch after the public’s 
(the consumers’) interests. If congressmen 
aren't up to the job, maybe what the con- 
sumers ought to do is vote in some new 
watchdogs. 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO DETENTE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the alterna- 
tive to détente is a return to the cold war 
and its inevitable result—hot or nuclear 
war. So, there must be no turning away 
from the policy of détente with the Soviet 
Union. However, as we pursue this policy, 
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we must bear in mind that détente looks 
very different to the more than 100 mil- 
lion human beings in Eastern Europe 
between the Baltic and Black Seas. 
These Eastern European countries rang- 
ing from Poland in the north to Bulgaria 
in the south have tasted freedom in the 
past and have had big mouthfuls of de- 
mocracy and an open society. For them 
to be popped back under a despotic rule 
and to be told that they must turn their 
trade and cultural leanings from the 
west to the east is a very real hardship. 

Ever since there has been an Iron 
Curtain, I have made a practice of trying 
to visit behind it on an average of once a 
year, and I can assure my colleagues that 
while physical conditions and the chance 
of being beaten up or imprisoned are less 
than they once were in Eastern Europe, 
the climate there is still dull and gray. 
There is an air of hopelessness and a 
resignation to an indefinite absence of 
freedom as we know it. 

From their viewpoint, détente seems to 
insure that this condition will continue. 
All that we can assure these peoples is 
to say that détente is the best we can do 
at this time and that it is preferable to 
the alternatives—cold war and hot war. 

In this regard, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks, an excellent article 
concerning “Eastern Europe, Ignored by 
Détente” by Ambassador Jacob D. Beam 
which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal on July 24, 1974. 


Mr. Beam is a very able career diplo- 
mat and a member of a diplomatic fam- 
ily. A remarkable linguist and specialist 
on Eastern Europe, he has served as Am- 
bassador to Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Soviet Union. His views are worth 
taking seriously and his views are of the 
soundest. 

There being no obiection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EASTERN EUROPE, IGNORED BY DÉTENTE 
(By Jacob D. Beam) 


While few people would like to see the 
recent improvement in U.S.-Soviet relations 
reversed, some of the implications which 
flow from the concept of detente are coming 
under increasingly close scrutiny. 

One area that invites attention is the ef- 
fect of dentente on the condition and future 
of the capitive peoples in Europe. 

From a moral point of view, the fate of 
Eastern Europe, taken together with that of 
the overrun Baltic states, remains World 
War II’s most monstrous legacy. Soviet rule 
in the region affronts the historic cultures 
of its peoples, while holding them to levels 
of economic stagnation not far different 
from those which prevail in Russia itself. 

This injustice is of longer duration, more 
deeply frustrating and larger in scope than 
any witnessed in modern times. The Arab 
and African worlds have waged successful 
struggles for indepenence, and our country 
has thought enough of the principle of 
freedom of choice in Korea and Vietnam to 
try to uphold it in two costly endeavors. Such 
opportunities have been denied the Eastern 
Europeans whose captivity is already at the 
point of transcending one generation. Their 
ultimate yoke could endure as long as the 
Tatar and Turkish conquests which for cen- 
turies laid a dead hand over the respective 
civilizations of Eurasia and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The satellites seem condemned to be the 
victims of non-win situations. When the 
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going is tough between the big powers, they 
get squeezed. They tend to be forgotten 
during those periods when the West finds 
the Soviets in a mood to negotiate seriously 
on armaments and other important matters. 
Even our country with its Eastern Euro- 
pean ethnic associations is unlikely to spoil 
the atmosphere by championing the rights 
of the captive nations, at the consequent 
risk of being accused of reviving the Cold 
War. 

It is not my purpose to spoil detente by 
issuing a rash and hypocritical call to arms 
to save the satellites, but rather to explain 
their predicament. In between unpredictable 
outbreaks, which incidentally have caused 
the Soviets to be the only nation to use 
arms on the European Continent since the 
war, the satellite cause has failed to evoke 
sustained world indignation. There are even 
some in European official circles who say 
that the West is well quit of Eastern Europe, 
including East Germany, despite its accre- 
tion to Soviet strategic power. Indeed, 
Frenchmen have been heard to say: “We 
love Germany so much, we want two of 
them.” 

It is argued that the instability of the 
small Central European countries contrib- 
uted to the outbreak of World War II and 
the same result could re-occur. Such was 
doubtless what President Podgorny was try- 
ing to tell me when I presented my creden- 
tials to him as U.S. ambassador in April 
1969. He was probably speaking sincerely 
when he said Soviet action in Czechoslovakia 
had prevented the beginning of another 
European war. How much more may the So- 
viets really believe that detente has con- 
firmed their mission to keep the peace in 
Europe by despotic methods? 

A DEATH KNELL 


Czechoslovakia sounded the death-knell 
to the idea that “convergence” offered a 


peaceful and painless solution. That doc- 
trine, espoused in American academic cir- 
cles and also by the leading Yugoslav party 


theoretician Kardelj, envisaged that the 
course of history favored an inevitable com- 
promise between communism on the one 
hand and social democracy or evolving capi- 
talism on the other. (It is less than comfort- 
ing that the advocates of convergence reas- 
sure us that the Christian-Muslim conflict 
worked itself out over the centuries.) 

The movement of course is in the other 
direction. The allegiance of the Soviets (and 
the Chinese) to the objective of ideological 
struggle makes it inconceivable that they 
would permit a reversal of the called-for pro- 
gression from socialism to communism. The 
Czech leaders of 1968 went down to defeat as 
an advance party for convergence which 
would have tolerated a sweeping revision of 
party statutes. This would have provided, 
among other things, for secret votes for party 
officials and open meetings of the Central 
Committee (which incidentally was the prac- 
tice in Lenin’s time). From the Soviet point 
of view, the Czech party lost control by de- 
generating into a mass movement for “com- 
munism with a human face.” As in other 
countries, the issue is not whether capitalism 
or socialism shall prevail—there is little 
doubt that given a free choice some form of 
socialism would win out—the real issue is 
the degree of party and therefore Soviet 
control. 

There have been some positive changes in 
Eastern Europe. Following the world outcry 
over the Czech invasion, the Soviets held 
back from using Russian forces to put down 
the Polish workers’ riots in Stettin and 
Gdansk in late 1970. This does not mean that 
they would not have done so if the Polish 
police had not been up to the task, and if 
there had been a less satisfactory candidate 
than Gierek to replace the discredited 
Gomulka as first secretary. 

There also have been practical variations 
from the Soviet norm. Most important is 
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Poland's ability to safeguard private farm- 
ing and a fair respect for the Church. Ru- 
mania is allowed the luxury of thumbing its 
nose at certain features of Soviet foreign 
policy, but mainly because it has no com- 
mon frontier with the West and because 
Ceausescu runs a tight ideological ship. Hun- 
gary’s economy is supposed to be a miracle 
by comparison with the others, American ex- 
ports to state-operated industries in the 
satellites have increased manyfold. They have 
been absorbed in the pattern which promotes 
economic as well as ideological integration of 
the entire Soviet commonwealth. 

Except in Poland's case, such manifesta- 
tions of autonomy have not basically touched 
society, and could be merely transitory, de- 
pending on the local personalities involved, 
Human rights and freedom in the satellites 
have not benefitted correspondingly, and 
there have been recent retrogressions in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

Moscow remains in charge. It coordinates 
the secret police in each country and deter- 
mines party personnel policies. It can punish 
through the control of state investment and 
resource allocation. Realistically there is no 
foreseeable prospect of the captive nations 
themselves being able to cast off their yoke. 

How much do the satellites benefit from 
Western attempts to circumvent the Soviet 
Union? The purpose of President Johnson's 
“bridge-building” exercise was too obvious 
and ended up a non-starter. Willy Brandt 
chose the alternate method of trying to get 
through to Eastern Europe over the bridge 
of a non-aggression agreement with the 
Russians, Even this has not been too suc- 
cessful, for while it has fostered detente 
between the Soviet Union and the West, it 
has as yet brought little relief to the satel- 
lites. In Soviet logic, relaxation of tension 
between East and West threatens to under- 
mine the basis of Eastern control over the 
Western-oriented subject states. 

Apart from the choice of a conscience- 
saving escape, leaving it to “good” histori- 
cal forces to work things out, what are the 
possibilities of righting the injustices in- 
flicted on the people of Eastern Europe? 

Rollback: Presumably by force or pressure 
as proposed by the Republicans in the 1952 
presidential campaign: The West will risk 
nothing for such a cause. 

Revolt: Success possible only as a result 
of Soviet disintegration, or in the unlikely 
event an Eastern European or Baltic leader 
should take over the central government and 
party apparatus now dominated by the 
Russians. 

Appeal to Russian better instincts: A mat- 
ter for pious, prayerful hope. 

Moderate evolution within the Communist 
movement: Encouragement of this trend is 
at the root of most Western policy and is 
deemed to be the safest, most logical way 
to proceed. In any event, it will be a slow, 
painstaking process. 


LITTLE WE CAN DO 


Realistically there is little we can do to 
alter basically the Soviet grip on its subject 
peoples. We hesitated to aid Hungary in 
1956 in any substantial way for fear of up- 
setting the 1955 agreement with the Soviets 
establishing Austria’s independence. Further- 
more, the British, French and Israeli attack 
on Egypt at that time was a most complicat- 
ing factor. President Johnson's response to 
the 1968 Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
was restrained by his forlorn wish to end 
his administration with a summit with the 
Soviets and an agreement on strategic arms. 

World reaction to Czechoslovakia, espe- 
cially among the European Communist 
parties, probably did play a part, however, 
in bringing the Soviets around to general 
detente. The international meeting of Com- 
munist parties in Moscow in 1969 showed 
them to be faltering in their contest with 
the Chinese for ideological leadership. The 
new ingredient of improved relations with 
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the West was added to the 24th Soviet Party 
Congress in March 1970. In the subsequent 
negotiations the Eastern European Commu- 
nist leaders profited from settlements which 
confirmed the legality of their regimes and 
the national boundaries of their states. The 
issue of Soviet control remains, however, 
with its grip strengthened by the good use 
the Soviets make of periods of relative re- 
laxation to consolidate their questionably 
acquired gains. 

Considerable concern is now being ex- 
pressed—and rightly—over the fate of op- 
pressed minorities in the Soviet Union. It 
is hard to argue that our moral commit- 
ment to the captive peoples is any less 
great. The conference on European Security 
and Cooperation, which is reaching a crucial 
point in Geneva, offers us a chance to do 
something for them. Over and against the 
Soviet desire to consecrate East-West detente 
in a general summit meeting, we are still 
holding out for a freer movement of persons 
and ideas, of a kind which would help the 
isolation of Eastern Europe, and indeed, of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

There will be other occasions to show the 
Soviets in negotiation that a mitigation of 
their despotism can yield a range of sub- 
sidiary benefits and we should not shrink 
from utilizing them. To imply, as has been 
done by some of our own government spokes- 
men, that American concern for human 
rights might impede the business of pre- 
venting nuclear war, makes no sense. 


CONSCIENCE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, ordinar- 
ily remarks at our breakfast group meet- 
ings are entirely off the record. Recently 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN), 
was the leader and gave splendid re- 
marks on conscience, a subject about 
which he is highly and unusually well 
qualified to speak. 

His thoughts and observations are so 
worthy that I think they should share 
with fellow Senators and Members of 
the entire Congress, and with the pub- 
lic at large. I commend Senator ALLEN 
highly and ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

CONSCIENCE 


Since 1811 there has been a Fund on the 
books of the Treasury into which are paid 
contributions by citizens seeking to make 
amends for fraudulent acts committed by 
them against the Government in the past— 
a mechanic stole a screwdriver, a waiter 
failed to report income from tips, a civil 
servant took leave without being charged 
for the work days missed. Contributions 
through 1973 have amounted to $3,191,200, 
with the largest year being $370,285 in 1950. 

And then a person receives payment of a 
long-forgotten debt with interest from a 
friend of long ago—or payment for a wrong 
perpetrated against him decades ago. 

A person surrenders to the authorities and 
confesses to a crime committed years before 
that has been forgotten for decades. 

Mass confessions of participants in recent 
well publicized criminal activities—aided and 
abetted somewhat by detection of their par- 
ticipation and their desire for self-preserva- 
tion. 

All of those people seeking to make 
amends, seeking to find peace of mind, seek- 
ing to atone, have been influenced to do so, 
in part at least by the pangs of their 
consciences, 

What is this great force—our conscience— 
that we cannot see or touch but to which 
we can listen and whose influence we feel? 
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Is conscience a built-in feature or quality 
of every person at birth, and a mark of the 
difference between man and beast? 

Are our consciences nurtured and made 
more sensitive as a result of lessons learned 
at our Mother's knee, and through a sense 
of values impressed on us by our parents and 
developed through our spiritual and academic 
eduactions? 

Are our consciences further polished and 
refined as a result of our dealings and ex- 
periences with our fellow man? 

Is conscience then part of the divine spirit 
or image of our Maker in whose image we 
were created? 

Over 2000 years ago the Greek historian 
Polybius wrote: “There is no witness so ter- 
rible, no accuser so potent, as the conscience 
that dwells in every man’s breast.” 

Shakespeare, in Richard III, wrote con- 
cerning conscience, “A man cannot steal, 
but it accuseth him; he cannot swear, but it 
checks him; he cannot lie with his neighbor's 
wife, but it detects him: "Tis a blushing, 
shamefast spirit that mutinies in a man’s 
soul.” 

John Goodwin, writing in Might and Right 
Well Met in 1648, said; “Freedom of con- 
science is a natural right, both antecedent 
and superior to all human laws and institu- 
tions whatever: a right which laws never take 
away.” 

Thomas Jefferson wrote: “The moral sense, 
or conscience, is as much a part of man as his 
leg or arm, It is given to all human beings in 
a stronger or weaker degree as force of mem- 
bers is given them in greater or less degree.” 

Abraham Lincoln, to whom we turn so 
often for inspiration and words of wisdom, 
in replying in 1864 to a committee propos- 
ing a plan of peace, said: “I desire so to con- 
duct the affairs of this administration that 
if, at the end, when I come to lay down the 
reins of power, I have lost every other friend 
on earth, I shall at least have one friend 
left, and that friend shall be down inside 
me.” 

Congressman Railsback, member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, as reported in 
the press, expressed the same thought with 
references to his upcoming vote on impeach- 
ment: “I want to cast the vote that will 
make me feel good inside,” 

George Washington, in his early manhood, 
wrote, “Labor to keep alive in your heart 
that little spark of celestial fire called con- 
science”, and I was impressed with the elo- 
quence to his words. 

In Hamlet, Polonius advises his son, Laer- 
tes—To thine own self be true—and Edgar 
A. Guest, the homespun poet, points out 
that, while we might escape the judgments 
of others, we must be true to and must meet 
the standards of the person we see in the 
bathroom mirror. 

Alexander Bain, in the Emotions and the 
Will, wrote: “Conscience is an imitation 
within ourselves of the government without 
us.” 

But if our consciences bring out the best 
in us, might it not be possible for govern- 
ment to be conducted by a rule of conscience 
rather than by a government of laws, and I 
suggest this approach, only to strike it down. 
Interesting as this thought may be, it is 
hardly practical for there would still have to 
be laws for those who violate the rules of 
conscience. Then, too, a rule of conscience 
for one might be much more liberal than for 
another. A rule or law must be devised that 
will provide uniformity for all, rather than to 
depend upon varying requirements exacted 
by millions of consciences, For some, their 
consciences are dormant or are in hiberna- 
tion. Then, too, many consciences are more 
persuasive after the fact of improper action 
then before. Also, there are the smug or 
self-satisfied or self-righteous consciences 
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to contend with—Lord Byron, in Don Juan, 
wrote: “A quiet conscience makes one so 
serene! Christians have burnt each other, 
quite persuaded that all the Apostles would 
have done as they did.” 

But what of acts of conscience, whether 
acts of commission or omission? The Book of 
Daniel records two classic cases of acts of 
conscience. The first was where Shadrach, 
Meschach and Abednego refused to bow down 
to the golden image as required by King 
Nebuchadnezzar, even though the penalty 
for refusal was for them to be thrown into 
the flery furnace. The furnace was so hot that 
the men who threw Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego into the furnace were killed by the 
heat. The other was the case of Daniel, who 
refused, as required by decree of King Darius, 
to make no petition or prayer to God but only 
to King Darius for a period of 30 days. Daniel 
was the King’s Chief Minister and the King 
had been tricked into issuing the law by 
Daniel’s enemies. 

The King loved Daniel and wanted to 
rescind the law but there was a peculiar 
aspect of a law of the Medes and Persians. 
Once enacted, it could not be changed, giv- 
ing rise to the expression “as unchange- 
able as the laws of the Medes and Persians.” 

These characters from long ago refused to 
obey the law as acts of conscience. While they 
felt that God would save them, yet they were 
willing to go to their deaths rather than to 
contravene God's laws. They were willing to 
pay the price for their acts of conscience. 

The name of Thomas More, in England in 
the days of Henry VIII, comes to mind as a 
man willing to face death rather than to 
compromise with the truth as he saw the 
truth. He, too, was willing to pay the penalty 
for his act of conscience. 

Dozens of other cases could be cited. 
Many in more recent times have performed 
acts of conscience but instead of paying the 
penalty provided for such acts, have sought 
to be relieved of such penalties. To my mind, 
this detracts from the bona fides of the acts 
of conscience. 

I am indebted to Dr. David H, C. Read, of 
National Radio Pulpit, for pointing out the 
applicability of one of the Proverbs to a dis- 
cussion of conscience and for his develop- 
ment of the thoughts underlying the 
proverb, 

In the King James Version we read in 
Proverbs 20:27, “The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord, searching all the inward 
parts of the belly.” The Bible, as usual, 
touches the spot—for isn’t it right there 
that most of us feel our consciences at work? 

Moffatt’s Version renders the Proverb this 
way: “Man’s conscience is the lamp of the 
Eternal, flashing into his inmost soul,” and 
yet another version gives it thus: “The Lord 
gave us mind and conscience; we cannot hide 
from ourselves.” 

We cannot hide from ourselves, we cannot 
kill our consciences. We can, and often do, 
try our best. We may keep our conscience 
quiescent over the years by refusing to listen, 
but ‘yet we continue to have this sense of 
right and wrong. It may be disfigured, dulled 
or twisted, but it cannot be completely 
eradicated. 

We sometimes use the word “unconscion- 
able” to describe a person, policy, or measure 
we dislike, but no one can be completely 
unconscionable, for it means without any 
conscience at all. No one—not even the most 
depraved—can ever, in the end, hide from 
himself. Somewhere the spirit of man shines 
a light into the darkest recess and that spirit 
is the candle of the Lord. But the candle of 
the Lord that shines into the inward parts 
is not simply a searchlight to reveal the 
things we are ashamed of; it is a healing 
and reconciling light that shows us the way 
home. 
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So let us not be afraid to follow the dic- 
tates of our consciences. They will show us. 
the way. 


MORATORIUM ON IMPEACHMENT 
COMMENT 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, with 
the action of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee this past reek, the impeachment. 
process has begun in earnest. 

Impeachment of the President of the 
United States is one of the most serious 
matters to be considered by the Con- 
gress. Only once before in American his- 
tory has this provision of the Constitu- 
tion been invoked. The issue of deciding 
whether the President has committed 
such acts that he should be removed 
from office shakes the very foundations 
of our Government. 

As a Member of the Senate who may 
ultimately sit as a juror in an impeach- 
ment proceeding against the present oc- 
cupant of the Nation’s highest office, I 
approach this matter with grave con- 
cern, 

The President, as much as any other 
citizen of this free country, deserves a 
fair hearing throughout the impeach- 
ment process. The Congress has the re- 
sponsibility to carry out its constitu- 
tional duty fairly and impartially. The 
American people are entitled to no less 
from their elected representatives. 

Mr. President, I am a farmer, not a 
lawyer. I do not intend to become in- 
volved in legalistic maneuvering. I will 
study the evidence, try to ascertain what 
the facts are, evaluate them in the light 
of what constitutes an impeachable of- 
fense, and then make my personal deci- 
sion, if the Senate is indeed called upon 
to sit in judgment of Richard M. Nixon. 

One thing of which I am certain: I 
will not prejudge the case. 

My past personal and professional as- 
sociations with the incumbent President 
are not at issue here and will have no 
bearing on any decision I may have to 
make. The same applies to my past sup- 
port and opposition toward adminis- 
tration proposals and policies. 

According tu established Senate pro- 
cedure, precedents and practices, in the 
event of an impeachment trial, each Sen- 
ator must tal the following oath: 

I solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case 
may be) that in all things appertaining to 
the trial of the impeachment of 

, how pending, I will do impartial jus- 
tice according to the Constitution and laws: 
So help me God. 


Mr. President, in order to be in a posi- 
tion to “do impartial justice” if later re- 
quired to do so, I am today imposing up- 
on myself a moratorium on public spec- 
ulative comment on impeachment and 
related matters until such a time as this 
matter is resolved. 

Under our laws, the basis for removal 
of a President is not to be found in news 
commentary or popularity ratings, but 
rather in the Constitution. I strongly feel 
that no President should be driven out 
of office by partisan opponents or by the 
shifting current of public opinion. 
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If President Nixon is to have his “day 
in court,” and no fair-minded citizen 
would deny him that right, it is time 
to put aside conjecture. The Congress 
should perform its constitutionally pre- 
scribed role o? finding the facts, con- 
ducting its business in full view of the 
public, and then render its decision. 

Mr. President, my self-imposed mora- 
torium on speculative comment will be 
difficult to achieve fully because of the 
wide scope of the so-called Watergate 
scandal. I will do my utmost to keep that 
commitment because of my firm desire to 
remain an impartial prospective juror. I 
strongly urge my colleagues to consider 
pursuing the same course. 


THE URGENCY OF LAND USE 
PLANNING 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the April-June issue of Historic Preser- 
vation published by the Natio: st 
for Historic Preservation carrie: 
tension of remarks by Congressman 
Joun F. Serertrnc, Democrat of Ohio. 
These remarks were made at the annual 
meeting of State Historic Preservation 
Officers, January 31, 1974, sponsored by 
the National Park Service. 

Congressman SEIBERLING serves on the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and has long been one of Ohio’s 
leading conservationists. He has served 
as president of the Tri-County Regional 
Planning Commission, Akron, Ohio; vice 
president of the Stan Hywet Hall 
Foundation; trustee of the Cuyahoga 


Valley Association; and executive com- 


mittee member of the Northeastern Ohio 
section of the Sierra Club. He introduced 
a bill to establish the Cuyahoga Valley 
National Historical Park and Recreation 
Area and is a leading proponent of land 
use legislation and a pending bill to con- 
trol the surface mining of coal. 

I am inserting Congressman SEIBER- 
Linc’s remarks in the RECORD so my col- 
leagues may be aware of the urgency of 
land use planning and may share in Con- 
gressman SEIBERLING’s thoughts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE URGENCY OF LAND USE PLANNING 
(By Representative JoHN F. SEIBERLING) 
Thomas Jefferson wrote that the earth be- 

longs to the living generation. He was = 
ing to break what was called the “dead 
hand of the past” under which, by law, 
owners could entail their property so that 
subsequent owners were put into strait- 
jackets: They could not sell the property, 
they could not deyelop it, they could not 
do anything to it. 

In arguing against legal restraints that 
bound one generation to another, Jefferson 
left out one important concept. The earth 
is also held in trust by living generations 
for present and future generations. This 
is more than an economic or legal prin- 
ciple; it is an ethical responsibility. Deci- 
sions about the use of land will affect not 
only us, but our children and our chil- 
dren’s children as well. 

As a land-rich nation, we have for too 
long treated our land as if it were in un- 
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limited supply. Today, as a result, we are are 
verging on a land use crisis. Our farm- 

ds being swallowed up by sprawl- 
ing, cifies. Our historic and cultural land- 
maf re being bulldozed to make way 
for yserapers and shopping centers. 
Power lines and highways are cutting ugly 
swaths across our rural landscapes, and 


open space around o jor metro- 
politan centers is being cons hap- 
hazard and uncontrolled development 


Land use planning is a pivotal issue. 
How we use or misuse the land affects our 
environment, our economy, our cultural 
physical and social well-being. It affects 
our transportation systems and our use 
and methods of obtaining energy. It affects 
our sense of the present and our identifi- 
cation with the past. It affects the historic 
character of the land itself, which has 
colored and shaped our pas. and will 
likewise color and shape our future. The 
values of the past were in part derived from 
our sense of the land and its peculiar 
qualities, the qualities of beauty, harsh- 
ness, challenge. 

Now our western lands are being 
threatened by the onslaught of industriali- 
zation. Up to now, much of the West har 

ined a symbol of the frontier, wit 
clear skies and magnificent open spaces. 
Much land est still is sparsely 
populated; it is 1 rnment owned 
and mainly used for agriculture and graz- 
ing. But a dark cloud hangs over the big 
sky country, literally as well as figurative- 
ly. Strip mining threatens hundreds of 
thousands of acres of near-virgin land. 
Because of the dry climate, it is question- 
able whether the areas can be revegetated. 
Large energy-producing complexes are be- 
ing developed there. Industry has plans for 
sorae 40 or 50 coal gasification plants in 
the Northwest states. And precious waters 
are about to be diverted from agricultural 
uses to provide for the insatiable thirst of 
industrialization. 

The glitter of industrialization promises 
economic rewards for a few, but it often 
proves to be only fool’s gold for the many 
who must inhabit and contend with a 
degraded environment. Without intelligent 
planning, industrialization may well de- 
stroy our western heritage. It may literally 
wipe out whole landscapes, and whole 
life-styles as well. Our country may ke- 
come one huge industrial megalopolis from 
sea to shining sea. 

Ownership in this country has custom- 
arily implied the right of private owners to 
do anything they want with their land. This 
is not true in many other countries, par- 
ticularly in Europe, where owners must con- 
sider the public interest in determining the 
use of their land. The scope of public inter- 
est and the mechanism for expressing and 
enforcing it are broad indeed. Any American 
who travels in England must be impressed 
with the way the small country villages 
have been preserved, free of the squalid 
blight that affects almost every community, 
large and small, in our own country. Yet 
the population density of England is almost 
20 times that of the United States. Both 
countries share a common legal heritage. 
The difference lies in the legislation that 
has been enacted to cope with the land use 
situation. 

There is a common law doctrine described 
in the Latin maxim sic utere tuo ut alienum 
non laedas—‘so use your property that you 
do not injure the rights of others.” I have 
seen land in southern Ohio that has been 
destroyed by strip mining without any 
reclamation worthy of the name, and it has 
been done in the name of private owner- 
ship. Yet what rights does the farmer who 
refused to sell out have? When the land all 
around him is stripped and the water table 
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is lowered and dust and mess are all around, 
the very value of this land is cut to a frac- 
tion of what it was by others exercising 
their right to do something on their land. 
Our concepts of private ownership, and the 
rights that go with it, are going to have to 
change. There must be a new sense of the 
need to harmonize our uses of the land, 
balancing long-term values as well as short- 
term needs. 

In contrast to its status in Europe, his- 
toric preservation in the United States is 
in its infancy. We are only now beginning 
to think of preservation in terms of the 
total environment and not merely in rela- 
tion to specific people and events. But in 
Europe whole towns have been declared his- 
toric districts, with strict controls on any 
alteration, conversion or demolition of struc- 
tures built before a certain specified date. 
Regardles of their local or national signifi- 
cance, these historic places refiect definitive 
cultures in their time and in their place. 

I was in Nuremberg, Germany, in 1945 
and it was a depressing sight. It was a great 
merchant city of the Middle Ages, in ruin. 
Today it is hard to believe that the beauti- 
ful inner-walled city was almost totally de- 
stroyed. The Germans carefully collected all 
the stones from the original buildings and 
reconstructed the buildings as accurately 
as possible. They had a sense of the impor- 
tance to their culture of re-creating Nurem- 
berg as it was. 

By contrast, Americans lack a strong 
sense of place, just as they lack a strong 
sense of the continuity of history. Our his- 
tory is too new. Fifty percent of us move 
every five years. Mobility has its economic 
advantages, but our roots and our identifica- 
tion with our ancestral heritage are lost. We 
are becoming a homogeneous society. As we 
travel this land, only the geography changes; 
the man-made forms remain the same. The 
Golden Arches are the same in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., as in Atlanta, Ga. Downtown Okla- 
homa City, Okla., looks much like downtown 
Akron, Ohio. 

But this need not be so. Beyond the main 
Streets, the vestiges of our varied heritage 
remain—the white clapboard houses of New 
England, the farmhouses of Indiana, the 
adobe haciendas of New Mexico. Each is a 
statement of its own time and place. 

When Abraham Lincoln made his first 
inaugural address, in 1861, the was making a 
last plea to the southern states against se- 
cession. He saved the most powerful, emo- 
tional argument for last: “The mystic chords 
of memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet 
Swell the chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better 
angels of our nature.” He appealed to a sense 
of place. He appealed to remembrance of the 
battlefield and to the patriots’ graves. He 
understood that the land itself and the 
places where our people sacrificed and fought 
and died have a tremendous impact on our 
thinking. 

If we are to save the uniqueness of our 
past and make it workable for the future, 
historic preservation and land use planning 
must go hand in hand. This will not be an 
easy job. Land use planning in the United 
States is still embryonic; zoning remains the 
only major practiced form of land use con- 
trol. But zoning only deals with type and 
density of development. It does not deal with 
the larger issues of people as individuals, of 
neighborhoods and cultures. 

Historic preservation in America is also 
relatively new; it began as a fragmented ef- 
fort by people who were personally attached 
to particular historic places. They did not 
view their history from the outside—they 
were part of it. Concerted effort at preserva- 
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tion on the state and federal levels has only 
taken place within this generation. 

Major legislation has been introduced in 
Congress to create an integrated approach 
to land use planning. The Senate passed a 
land use planning bill in June 1973. The 
House Interior Committee completed work in 
mid-January on a similar bill, only to have 
it unexpectedly postponed by the House 
Rules Committee. 

This is landmark legislation, but its effec- 
tiveness will depend largely on how well fed- 
eral, state and local officials and private 
individuals work together. 

Contrary to the views of its opponents, the 
Land Use Planning and Assistance Act would 
not create federal zoning. It would not 
threaten private property. It would not re- 
move land use decisions from local govern- 
ment. What it would do is provide grants to 
States to help them prepare and implement 
a comprehensive land use planning process. 
The process would be developed by and tail- 
ored to the needs of each state. The bill sets 
some guidelines for preparing these plans 
and, once prepared, for administering them, 
Participation is voluntary. There are no 
sanctions in the bill. In order to obtain the 
federal grants, the states must only meet the 
basic requirements of the bill. 

The key to the bill is the requirement that 
a participating state must develop a com- 
prehensive land use planning process that 
takes into account all lands and all other 
natural resources within the state and the 
cost and benefit of their use and conserva- 
tion. The process must include the develop- 
ment of an adequate data base, technical 
assistance and training programs for the 
public and for state and local agency per- 
sonnel. It must coordinate land use plan- 
ning activities of local, state, interstate and 
federal agencies. Natural and physical re- 
sources and recreational needs must be con- 
sidered as well as the suitability of land for 
various development purposes. 

The bill establishes a two-way street; it 
requires states to consider the impact of 
their actions on areas near such federally 
owned public lands as national parks, for- 
ests, wilderness areas and wildlife refuges. 
It also requires federal projects and activi- 
ties affecting the use of nonfederal lands 
to be consistent with the state comprehen- 
sive land use planning process. The bill re- 
quires each federal public land management 
agency to prepare and maintain an inventory 
of all public lands and resources under its 
jurisdiction. It provides the framework for 
the federal government to develop land use 
policies and plans for these lands. These 
could also serve as standards for the states 
to consider in developing their own plans, 
just as the federal agencies can learn much 
from the work done by the states. 

Under the bill, the states would also be 
required to designate areas of critical en- 
vironmental concern and regulate their use. 
“Areas of critical environmental concern" 
include both natural and historic areas. 

When my family gave the Tudor-style 
Stan Hywet Hull (1911-15) to the commu- 
nity of Akron, Ohio, some people said, “Well, 
of course, the house is the big thing and the 
grounds aren't that important; concentrate 
on preserving this house." But the grounds— 
some 70 acres of lawns and gardens—were 
designed by Warren H. Manning, a land- 
scape architect who had been associated 
with the firm of Frederick Law Olmsted. The 
house without the grounds would be dimin- 
ished and much less significant. That is 
true of many historic sites. Both the natural 
and manmade environment are irreplaceable, 
and both yield information about the past, 
giving us understanding of and appreciation 
for our physical and cultural evolution. 

Linking man-made and natural resources 
may seem the obvious action to some, but 
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unfortunately most people in this country 
do not make the connection. The industrial 
opportunist sees land as a commodity\to e 
ploit, and man-made objects as potgnt%al 
profit-makers. 

I remember riding to cieve: wW a 
county engineer and passing a particularly 
beautiful tract woodland bordering the 
highway, I ou know, it’s interesting 

a is becoming filled up with 

sprawl yet that particular area 

has remained open.” I was about to say that 

we ought to figure out some way to keep it 

that way when the engineer said, “Yeah 

we've been trying for years to figure out 

what we could put in that space.” His idea 

was that unless you fill up every inch of 

space, you have not really used it. Well, 
some things are better left undeveloped. 

Most people do not understand how the 
natural elements interact with the man- 
made to produce a total environment. A 1974 
Sierra Club calendar has a picture of a New 
England scene. The caption under it con- 
tains a quotation from Thoreau: “A village 
is preserved not more by the people in it, 
than by the swamps and woods that surround 
it.” 

The practice of strip mining is a perf 
example of how we destroy our historic 


heritage when we destr land. South- 
eastern and east-c are beautiful 
parts of the sta! bring to mind the 


Downs of southern England; there is a spe- 
cial mystical quality about the rolling land- 
scape. It is a pristine landscape, except that 
it is rapidly being destroyed by huge earth- 
movers tearing it apart. Whole towns have 
disappeared; whole highways have been re- 
moved. Woods and fields have been turned 
under and replaced by heaps of rubble. This 
is not just destroying productive land; it is 
destroying our past, destroying our youth. 

Not all of man's historic places are beau- 
tiful, and not all of nature is pristine. But 
something in all of it is worth saving if we 
can put it in proper perspective. And the 
signs of change are here, The proposed Cuya- 
hoga Valley National Historic Park and Rec- 
reation Area between Akron and Cleveland, 
Ohio, would not only preserve a vast, beau- 
tiful open space but also provide attractive 
alternatives for outdoor recreation, It could 
give city people a sense of what it means to 
be out in open country. The Cuyahoga Val- 
ley is not pristine like Yellowstone National 
Park. But each has unique qualities to pre- 
serve. And in preserving such places as the 
Cuyahoga Valley we can insure that the wil- 
derness of Yellowstone will be preserved for 
future generations. 

A similar analogy holds true for historic 
preservation. Not every historic building 
needs to be a museum. Ghiradelli Square 
in San Francisco, Calf., and Canal Square 
in Washington, D.C., are examples of old 
structures given new life while a sense of 
their original integrity is maintained. His- 
toric resources interact with the contempo- 
rary environment, giving a region its charac- 
ter and sense of place. Independence Square 
in Philadelphia, Pa., was carefully restored 
to its 18th century scale and appearance. 
However, many beautiful 19th-century struc- 
tures were demolished in the process, Historic 
preservation should not mean freezing an 
area to one period of the past. We have ele- 
ments from many periods of the past that 
should and can coexist harmoniously, to help 
us understand how we fit into the patterns 
of history. 

Ours is a nation of contrast; its identity 
lies in the slums and ethnic ghettoes as well 
as in magnificent mansions and public build- 
ings. And the worthwhile features of these 
contrasting places, if not identified and pre- 
served now, may be lost forever. Some day no 
Americans may have to live in slums. But 
they will want to know what slums looked 
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like, and it is worth preserving one to show 
mem. 

Some day we may not even need a National 
Register of Historic Places. Historic preser- 
vation will be a personal ethnic of each per- 
son; it will be part of our culture. How we 
treat the land today and, more importantly, 
tomorrow, will be determined by our system 
of values, 

We will never see the land as our ancestors 
did. But we can understand what made it 
beautiful and why they lived and died to 
preserve it. And in preserving it for future 
generations we will preserve something of 
ourselves, 

If we all have an interest in this land, then 
we all have a stake in Its preservation. There 
is no more worthwhile Cause. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, this spring, 
a special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly was convened. This in 
itself ably would not raise many eye- 

it not been for the uniqueness 
e issues to which the international 
community was addressing itself. 

The focus of this session was an effort 
to come to grips with a deteriorating in- 
ternational economic situation which 
threatens not only the survival of the 
less developed nations of the world, but 
the industrialized nations as well. 

Two major resolutions resulted from 
this special session. The first resolution 
entailed a Declaration on the Establish- 
ment of a New International Economic 
Order. The second outlined a proposed 
Program of Action on the Establishment 
of a New International Economic Order. 

As the gap between the rich and poor 
nations continues to widen, I believe the 
Congress and the American people need 
to know the views of the less developed 
countries with regard to the future of our 
world, particularly since the interna- 
tional economic situation represents a 
threat to the future of us all, rich and 
poor alike. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TEXT OF RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
3200 (S-VI). CREDENTIALS OF REPRESENTATIVES 

TO THE SIXTH SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Date: 30 April 1974. 

Vote: 86-26-15 (roll call). 

Meeting: 2228. 

Draft: A/L.726. 

The General Assembly, 

Having taken note of the report of the 
Credentials Committee,* 

Approves the credentials of all the rep- 
resentatives of Member States to the sixth 
special session of the General Assembly 
except those of the representatives of South 
Africa. 

ROLL-CALL ON RESOLUTION 3200 (S—VI) 

In favour: Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, 
Bahrain, Bhutan, Bulgaria, Burma, Burundi, 
Byelorussia, Central African Republic, Chad, 
Chile, China, Congo, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Dahomey, Democratic Yemen, Egypt, Equa- 
torial Guinea, Ethiopia, Fiji, Finland, Gabon, 
Gambia, German Democratic Republic, 
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Ghana, Guinea, Guyana, Haiti, Hungary, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ivory Coast, Jamaica, 
Jordan, Kenya, Khmer Republic, Kuwait, 
Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, 
Malaysia, Mali, Malta, Mauritania, Mauritius, 
Mongolia, Morocco, Niger, Nigeria, Oman, 
Pakistan, Panama, Philippines, Poland, 
Qatar, Romania, Rwanda, Saudi Arabia, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, 
Sri Lanka, Sudan, Syria, Thailand, Togo, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia, Uganda, 
Ukraine, USSR, United Arab Emirates, 
United Republic of Cameroon, United Re- 
public of Tanzania, Upper Volta, Venezuela, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zaire, Zambia. 

Against: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, 
Germany (Federal Republic of), Iceland, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, Malawi, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Portugal, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay. 

Abstaining: Argentina, Bahamas, Bolivia, 
Botswana, Colombia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Japan, Nepal, New Zealand, Paraguay, Peru. 

Absent: Barbados, Cyprus, Iran, Lesotho, 
Maldives, Swaziland, Turkey. 

Greece did not participate in the vote. 
3201 (S—VI). DECLARATION ON THE ESTABLISH- 

MENT OF A NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 

ORDER 

Date: 1 May 1974. 

Adopted without vote. 

Meeting: 2229. 

Report: A/9556 (Part II). 

The General Assembly 

Adopts the following Declaration: 
DECLARATION ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 


We, the Members of the United Nations, 

Having conyened a special session of the 
General Assembly to study for the first time 
the problems of raw materials and develop- 
ment, devoted to the consideration of the 
most important economic problems facing 


the world community, 

Bearing in mind the spirit, purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions to promote the economic advancement 
and social progress of all peoples, 

Solemnly proclaim our united determina- 
tion to work urgently for the Establishment 
of a New International Economic Order based 
on equity, sovereign equality, interdepend- 
ence, common interest and co-operation 
among all States, irrespective of their eco- 
nomic and social systems, which shall cor- 
rect inequalities and redress existing injus- 
tices, make it possible to eliminate the 
widening gap between the developed and the 
developing countries and ensure steadily ac- 
celerating economic and social development 
in peace and justice for present and future 
generations. 

1. The greatest and most significant 
achievement during the last decades has been 
the independence from colonial and alien 
domination of a large number of peoples and 
nations which has enabled them to become 
members of the community of free peoples. 
Technological progress has also been made 
in all spheres of economic activities in the 
last three decades, thus providing a solid 
potential for improving the well-being of all 
peoples. However, the remaining vestiges of 
alien and colonial domination, foreign occu- 
pation, racial discrimination, apartheid and 
neo-colonialism in all its forms continue to 
be among the greatest obstacles to the full 
emancipation and progress of the developing 
countries and all the peoples involved. The 
benefits of technological progress are not 
shared equitably by all members of the in- 
ternational community. The developing 
countries, which constitute 70 per cent of the 
world population, account for only 30 per 
cent of the world’s income. It has proved 
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impossible to achieve an even and balanced 
development of the international community 
under the existing international economic 
order. The gap between the developed and 
the developing countries continues to widen 
in a system which was established at a time 
when most of the developing countries did 
not even exist as independent States and 
which perpetuates inequality. 

2. The present international economic 
order is in direct conflict with current devel- 
opments in international political and eco- 
nomic relations. Since 1970, the world 
economy has experienced a series of grave 
crises which have had severe repercussions, 
especially on the developing countries be- 
cause of their generally greater vulnerability 
to external economic impulses. The develop- 
ing world has become a powerful factor that 
makes its influence felt in all fields of inter- 
national activity. These irreversible changes 
in the relationship of forces in the world 
necessitate the active, full and equal partici- 
pation of the developing countries in the 
formulation and application of all decisions 
that concern the international community. 

3. All these changes have thrust into 
prominence the reality of interdependence of 
all the members of the world community. 
Current events have brought into sharp focus 
the realization that the interests of the 
developed countries and the interests of the 
developing countries can no longer be iso- 
lated from each other; that there is close in- 
terrelationship between the prosperity of the 
developed countries and the growth and 
development of the developing countries, and 
that the prosperity of the international com- 
munity as a whole depends upon the prosper- 
ity of its constituent parts. International co- 
operation for development is the shared goal 
and common duty of all countries. Thus the 
political, economic and social well-being of 
present and future generations depends more 
than ever on co-operation between all mem- 
bers of the international community on the 
basis of sovereign equality and the removal 
of the disequilibrium that exists between 
them. 

4. The new international economic order 
should be founded on full respect for the 
following principles: 

(a) Sovereign equality of States, self- 
determination of all peoples, inadmissibility 
of the acquisition of territories by force, ter- 
ritorial integrity and non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other States; 

(b) Broadest co-operation of all the mem- 
ber States of the international community, 
based on equity, whereby the prevailing dis- 
parities in the world may be banished and 
prosperity secured for all; 

(c) Full and effective participation on the 
basis of equality of all countries in the solv- 
ing of world economic problems in the com- 
mon interest of all countries, bearing in mind 
the necessity to ensure the accelerated de- 
velopment of all the developing countries, 
while deyoting particular attention to the 
adoption of special measures in favour of the 
least. developed, land-locked and island de- 
veloping countries as well as those develop- 
ing countries most seriously affected by 
economic crises and natural calamities, with- 
out losing sight of the interests of other 
developing countries; 

(ad) Every country has the right to adopt 
the economic and social system that it deems 
to be the most appropriate for its own de- 
velopment and not to be subjected to dis- 
crimination of any kind as a result; 

(e) Full permanent sovereignty of every 
State over its natural resources and all eco- 
nomic activities. In order to safeguard these 
resources, each State is entitled to exercise 
effective control over them and their ex- 
ploitation with means suitable to its own 
situation, including the right to nationaliza- 
tion or transfer of ownership to its nationals, 
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this right being an expression of the full 
permanent sovereignty of the State. No State 
may be subjected to economic, political or 
any other type of coercion to prevent the free 
and full exercise of this inalienable right; 

(f) All States, territories and peoples under 
foreign occupation, alien and colonial domi- 
nation or apartheid have the right to resti- 
tution and full compensation for the exploi- 
tation and depletion of, and damages to, the 
natural and all other resources of those 
States, territories and peoples; 

(g) Regulation and supervision of the ac- 
tivities of transnational corporations by tak- 
ing measures in the interest of the national 
economies of the countries where such trans- 
national corporations operate on the basis of 
the full sovereignty of those countries; 

(h) Right of the developing countries and 
the peoples of territories under colonial and 
racial domination and foreign occupation to 
achieve their liberation and to regain effec- 
tive control over their natural resources and 
economic activities; 

(i) Extending of assistance to developing 
countries, peoples and territories under co- 
lonial and alien domination, foreign occupa- 
tion, racial discrimination or apartheid or 
which are subjected to economic, political or 
any other type of measures to coerce them in 
order to obtain from them the subordination 
of the exercise of their sovereign rights and 
to secure from them advantages of any kind, 
and to neo-colonialism in all its forms and 
which have established or are endeavouring 
to establish effective control over their nat- 
ural resources and economic activities that 
have been or are still under foreign control; 

(j) Just and equitable relationship between 
the prices of raw materials, primary products, 
manufactured and semi-manufactured goods 
exported by developing countries and the 
prices of raw materials, primary commodi- 
ties, manufactures, capital goods and equip- 
ment imported by them with the aim of 
bringing about sustained improvement in 
their unsatisfactory terms of trade and the 
expansion of the world economy; 

(k) Extension of active assistance to de- 
veloping countries by the whole international 
community, free of any political or military 
conditions; 

(1) Ensuring that one of the main aims of 
the reformed international monetary sys- 
tem shall be the promotion of the develop- 
ment of the developing countries and the 
adequate flow of real resources to them; 

(m) Improving the competitiveness of 
natural materials facing competition from 
synthetic substitutes; 

(n) Preferential and non-reciprocal treat- 
ment for developing countries wherever feas- 
ible, in all fields of international economic 
co-operation, wherever feasible; 

(o) Securing favourable conditions for the 
transfer of financial resources to developing 
countries; 

(p) To give to the developing countries 
access to the achievements of modern science 
and technology, to promote the transfer of 
technology and the creation of indigenous 
technology for the benefit of the developing 
countries in forms and in accordance with 
procedures which are suited to their econ- 
omies; 

(q) Necessity for all States to put an end 
to the waste of natural resources, including 
food products; 

(r) The need for developing countries to 
concentrate all their resources for the cause 
of development; 

(s) Strengthening—through individual 
and collective actions—of mutual economic, 
trade, financial and technical co-operation 
among the developing countries mainly on a 
preferential basis; 

(t) Facilitating the role which producers 
associations may play, within the frame- 
work of international co-operation, and in 
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pursuance of their aims, inter alia, assisting 
in promotion of sustained growth of world 
economy and accelerating development of 
developing countries. 

5. The unanimous adoption of the Inter- 
national Development Strategy for the Sec- 
ond Development Decade was an important 
step in the promotion of international eco- 
nomic co-operation on a just and equitable 
basis. The accelerated implementation of 
obligations and commitments assumed by 
the international community within the 
framework of the Strategy, particularly those 
concerning imperative development needs of 
developing countries, would contribute sig- 
nificantly to the fulfilment of the aims and 
objectives of the present Declaration. 

6. The United Nations as a universal or- 
ganization should be capable of dealing with 
problems of international economic co- 
operation in a comprehensive manner and 
ensuring equally the interests of all coun- 
tries. It must have an even greater role in 
the establishment of a new international 
economic order. The Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States, for the prepara- 
tion of which this Declaration will provide 
an additional source of inspiration, will con- 
stitute a significant contribution in this 
respect. All the States Members of the United 
Nations are therefore called upon to exert 
maximum efforts with a view to securing the 
implementation of this Declaration, which is 
one of the principal guarantees for the crea- 
tion of better conditions for all peoples to 
reach a life worthy of human dignity. 

7. This Declaration on the Establishment of 
a New Internationa. Economic Order shall 
be one of the most important bases of eco- 
nomic relations between all peoples and all 
nations. 

3202 (S-VI). PROGRAMME OF ACTION ON THE 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMIC ORDER 


Date: 1 May 1974. 

Meeting: 2229. 

Adoption without vote. 

Report: A/9556 (Part II). 

The General Assembly. 

Adopts the following Programme of Ac- 
tion: 


PROGRAMME OF ACTION OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 


In view of the continuing severe eco- 
nomic imbalance in the relations between 
developed and developing countries, and 
in the context of the constant and continu- 
ing aggravation of the imbalance of the 
economies of the developing countries and 
the consequent need for the mitigation of 
their current economic difficulties, urgent 
and effective measures need to be taken by 
the international community to assist the 
developing countries, while devoting partic- 
ular attention to the least developed, land- 
locked and island developing countries and 
those developing countries most seriously 
affected by economic crises and natural ca- 
lamities leading to serious retardation of de- 
velopment processes. 

With a view to ensuring the application 
of the Declaration on the Establishment of 
a New International Economic Order it will 
be necessary to adopt and implement with- 
in a specified period a programme of ac- 
tion of unprecedented scope and to bring 
about maximum economic co-operation and 
understanding among all States, particularly 
between developed and developing countries 
based on the principles of dignity and sover- 
eign equality. 

PROGRAMME OF ACTION 
I. Fundamental problems of raw materials 
and primary commodities as related to 
trade and development 

i. Raw materials. 

All efforts should be made: 

(a) To put an end to all forms of foreign 
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occupation, racial discrimination, apartheid, 
colonial, neo-colonial and alien domination 
and exploitation through the exercise of per- 
manent sovereignty over natural resources. 

(b) To take measures for the recovery, ex- 
ploitation, development, marketing and dis- 
tribution of natural resources, particularly 
of developing countries, to serve their na- 
tional interests, to promote collective self- 
reliance among them, and to strengthen 
mutually beneficial international economic 
co-operation with a view to bringing about 
the accelerated development of developing 
countries. 

(c) To facilitate the functioning, and to 
further the aims, of producers associa- 
tions, including their joint marketing ar- 
rangements, orderly commodity trading, 
improvement in export income of produc- 
ing developing countries and in their terms 
of trade, and sustained growth of world 
economy for the benefit of all. 

(d) To evolve a just and equitable rela- 
tionship between prices of raw materials, 
primary commodities, semi-manufactured 
and manufactured goods exported by devel- 
oping countries and the raw materials, pri- 
mary commodities, food, manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods and capital equip- 
ment imported by them and to work for a 
link between the prices of exports of devel- 
oping countries and the prices of their im- 
ports from developing countries. 

(e) To take measures to reverse the con- 
tinued trend of stagnation or decline in the 
real price of several commodities exported by 
developing countries, despite a general rise 
in commodity prices, resulting in a decline 
in the export earnings of these developing 
countries. 

(f) To take measures to expand the mar- 
kets for natural products in relation to syn- 
thetics, taking into account the interests of 
the developing countries, and to utilize fully 
the ecological advantages of these products. 

(g) To take measures to promote the proc- 
essing of raw materials in the producer 
developing countries. 

2. Food 

All efforts should be made: 

(a) To take full account of specific prob- 
lems of developing countries, particularly in 
times of food shortages, in the international 
efforts connected with the food problem. 

(b) To take into account that, owing to 
lack of means, some developing countries 
have vast potentialities of unexploited or un- 
derexploited land which, if reclaimed and 
put into practical use, would contribute con- 
siderably to the solution of the food crisis. 

(c) By the international community to 
undertake concrete and speedy measures with 
a view to arresting desertification, salina- 
tion, and damage by locusts or any other 
similar phenomenon involving several devel- 
oping countries, particularly in Africa, and 
gravely affecting the capacity of agricultural 
production of these countries. Furthermore, 
the international community should assist 
the developing countries affected by this 
phenomenon to develop the affected zones 
with a view to contributing to the solution 
of their food problems. 

(a) To refrain from damaging or dete- 
riorating natural resources and food re- 
sources, especially those derived from the 
sea, by preventing pollution and taking ap- 
propriate steps to protect and reconstitute 
those resources. 

(e) By developed countries in evolving 
their policies relating to production, stocks, 
imports and exports of food to take full 
account of the interests of: 

(i) Developing importing countries which 
cannot afford high prices for their imports, 
and 

(ii) Developing exporting countries which 
need increased market opportunities for 
their exports. 

(f) To ensure that developing countries 
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can import the necessary quantity of food 
without undue strain on their foreign ex- 
change resources and without unpredictable 
deterioration in their balance of payments. 
In this context, special measures should be 
taken in respect of the least developed, the 
land-locked and island developing countries 
as well as those developing countries most 
seriously affected by economic crises and 
natural calamities. 

(g) To ensure that concrete measures to 
increase food production and storage facili- 
ties in developing countries should be intro- 
duced, inter alia, by ensuring an increase 
in all available essential inputs, including 
fertilizers, from developed countries on 
favourable terms. 

(h) To promote exports of food products 
of developing countries through just and 
equitable arrangements, inter alia, by the 
progressive elimination of such protective 
and other measures as constitute unfair 
competition. 

3. General trade 

All efforts should be made: 

(a) To take the following measures for 
the amelioration of terms of trade of devel- 
oping countries and concrete steps to elimi- 
nate chronic trade deficits of developing 
countries: 

(i) Fulfillment of relevant commitments 
already undertaken in the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development and 
in the International Development Strategy. 

(ii) Improved access to markets in de- 
veloped countries through the progressive 
removal of tariff and non-tariff barriers and 
of restrictive business practices, 

(ili) Expeditious formulation of com- 
modity agreements where appropriate, in 
order to regulate as necessary and to stabilize 
the world markets for raw materials and 
primary commodities. 

(iv) Preparation of an over-all integrated 
programme, setting out guidelines and tak- 
ing into account the current work in this 
field, for a comprehensive range of com- 
modities of export interest to developing 
countries. 

(v) Where products of developing coun- 
tries compete with the domestic production 
in developed countries, each developed coun- 
try should facilitate the expansion of imports 
from developing countries and provide a fair 
and reasonable opportunity to the developing 
countries to share in the growth of the mar- 
ket. 

(vi) When the importing developed coun- 
tries derive receipts from customs duties, 
taxes and other protective measures applied 
to imports of these products, consideration 
should be given to the claim of the deyelop- 
ing countries that these receipts should be 
reimbursed in full to the exporting develop- 
ing countries or devoted to providing addi- 
tional resources to meet their development 
needs. 

(vii) Developed countries should make ap- 
propriate adjustments in their economies 
so as to facilitate the expansion and diversi- 
fication of imports from developing coun- 
tries and thereby permit a rational, just and 
equitable international division of labour. 

(vili) Setting up general principles for 
pricing policy for exports of commodities of 
developing countries, with a view to rectify- 
ing and achieving satisfactory terms of trade 
for them. 

(ix) Until satisfactory terms of trade are 
achieved for all developing countries, con- 
sideration should be given to alternative 
means, including improved compensatory 
financing schemes for meeting the develop- 
ment needs of developing countries con- 
cerned. 

(x) Implementation, improvement and 
enlargement of the Generalized System of 
Preferences for exports of agricultural pri- 
mary commodities, manufactures and semi- 
manufactures from developing to developed 
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countries and consideration of its extension 
to commodities, including those which arè 
processed or semiprocessed. Developing coun- 
tries which are or ‘will be sharing their ex- 
isting tariff advantages in some developed 
countries as the result of the introduction 
and eventual enlargement of the General- 
ized System of Preferences should, as a mat- 
ter of urgency, be granted new openings in 
the markets of other developed countries 
which should offer them export opportunities 
that at least compensate for the sharing of 
those advantages. 

(xi) Setting up of buffer stocks within 
the framework of commodity arrangements 
and their financing by international finan- 
cial institutions, wherever necessary, the de- 
veloped countries and—when they are able to 
do—by the developing countries, the aim be- 
ing to favour the producing and consuming 
developing countries and to contribute to the 
expansion of world trade as a whole. 

(xii) In cases where natural materials can 
satisfy the requirements of the market, new 
investment for the expansion of capacity of 
production of synthetic materials and sub- 
stitutes should not be made. 

(b) To be guided by the principles of non- 
reciprocity and preferential treatment of de- 
veloping countries in multilateral trade 
negotiations between developed and develop- 
ing countries, and to seek sustained addi- 
tional benefits for the international trade of 
developing countries, so as to achieve a sub- 
stantial increase in their foreign exchange 
earnings, diversification of their exports and 
acceleration of the rate of their economic 
growth. 

Transportation and insurance: 

All efforts should be made: 

(1) To promote an increasing and equita- 
ble participation of developing countries in 
the world shipping tonnage; 

(ii) To arrest and reduce the ever-increas- 
ing freight rates in order to reduce the cost 
of imports to, and exports from, the develop- 
ing countries; 

(iii) To minimize cost of insurance and 
reinsurance for developing countries and to 
assist the growth of domestic insurance and 
reinsurance Markets in developing countries 
and the establishment to this end, where 
appropriate, of institutions in these coun- 
tries or at the regional level; 

(iv) To ensure the early implementation 
of the code of conduct for liner conferences, 

(v) To take urgent measures to increase 
the import and export capability of the least 
developed countries and to offset the disad- 
vantages of the adverse geographic situation 
of land-locked countries, particularly with 
regard to their transportation and transit 
costs, as well as developing island countries 
in order to increase their trading ability. 

(vi) By the developed countries to refrain 
from imposing measures or implementing 
policies designed to prevent the importation, 
at equitable prices, of commodities from the 
developing countries or from frustrating the 
implementation of legitimate measures and 
policies adopted by the developing countries 
in order to improve prices and encourage the 
export of such commodities. 

II. International monetary system and fi- 
nancing of development of developing 
countries 
All efforts should be made: 

1. To reform the international monetary 
system with, inter alia, the following objec- 
tives: 

(a) Measures to check the inflation already 
experienced by the developed countries, to 
prevent it from being transferred to develop- 
ing countries and to study and devise possi- 
ble arrangements within the International 
Monetary Fund to mitigate the effects of 
inflation in developed countries on the econ- 
omies of developing countries; 
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(b) ‘Measures to eliminate the instability 
of the international monetary system, in par- 
ticular the uncertainty of the exchange rates 
especially as it affects adversely the trade in 
commodities; 

(c) Maintenance of the real value of the 
currency reserves of the developing countries 
by preventing their erosion from inflation 
and exchange rate depreciation of reserve 
currencies; 

(d) Full and effective participation of de- 
veloping countries in all phases of decision- 
making for the formulation of an equitable 
and durable monetary system and adequate 
participation of developing countries in all 
bodies entrusted with this reform and, par- 
ticularly, in the Board of Governors; 

(e) Adequate and orderly creation of addi- 
tional liquidity with particular regard to the 
needs of the developing countries through 
the additional allocation of Special Drawing 
Rights based on the concept of world liquid- 
ity needs to be appropriately revised in the 
light of the new international environment. 
Any creation of international liquidity 
should be made through international multi- 
lateral mechanisms; 

(f) Early establishment of a link between 
Special Drawing Rights and additional de- 
velopment financing in the interest of de- 
veloping countries, consistent with the 
monetary characteristics of Special Drawing 
Rights; 

(g) The International Monetary Fund 
should review the relevant provisions in or- 
der to ensure effective participation by de- 
veloping countries in the decision-making 
process; 

(h) Arrangements to promote an increas- 
ing net transfer of real resources from the 
developed to the developing countries; 

(i) Review the methods of operation of 
the International Monetary Fund, in particu- 
lar the terms for both credit repayments and 
“standby” arrangements, the system of com- 
pensatory financing, and the terms of the 
financing of commodity buffer stocks, so as 
to enable the developing countries to make 
more effective use of them. 

2. To take the following urgent measures 
to finance the development of developing 
countries and to meet the balance-of-pay- 
ment crises in the developing world: 

(a) Implementation at an accelerated pace 
by the developed countries of the time- 
bound programme, as already laid down in 
the International Development Strategy for 
the Second United Nations Development 
Decade, for the net amount of financial re- 
source transfers to developing countries, In- 
crease in the official component of the net 
amount of financial resource transfers to 
developing countries so as to meet and even 
to: exceed the target of the International 
Development Strategy; 

(b) International financing institutions to 
effectively play their role as development fi- 
nancing banks without discrimination on ac- 
count of the political or economic system of 
any member country, assistance being un- 
tied; 

(c) More effective participation by devel- 
oping countries, whether recipients or con- 
tributors, in the decision-making process in 
the competent organs of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Development Associa- 
tion through the establishment of a more 
equitable pattern of voting rights; 

(d) Exemption, wherever possible, of the 
developing countries from all import and 
capital outflow controls imposed by the de- 
veloped. countries; 

(e) Promotion of foreign investment both 
public and private from developed to devel- 
oping countries in accordance with the needs 
and requirements in ‘sectors of their econo- 
mies as determined by the recipient coun- 
tries; 
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(f) Appropriate urgent measures, includ- 
ing international action, to be taken to miti- 
gate adverse consequences for the current 
and future development of developing coun- 
tries arising from the burden of external 
debt contracted on hard terms; 

(g) Debt renegotiation on a case-by-case 
basis with a view to concluding agreements 
on debt cancellation, moratorium, resched- 
uling, or interest subsidization; 

(h) International financial institutions to 
take into account the special situation of 
each developing country in reorienting their 
lending policies to suit these urgent needs. 
There is also need for improvement in prac- 
tices of international financial institutions 
in regard to, inter alia, development financ- 
ing and international monetary problems; 

(1) Appropriate steps to be taken to give 
priority to the least developed land-locked 
and island developing countries and to the 
countries most seriously affected by eco- 
nomic crises and natural calamities, in the 
availability of loans for development pur- 
poses which should include more favourable 
terms and conditions. 


III. Industrialization 


All efforts should be made by the interna- 
tional community to take measures to en- 
courage the industrialization of the develop- 
ing countries, To this end: 

(a) The developed countries should re- 
spond favourably, within the framework of 
their official aid as well as international fi- 
nancial institutions, to the requests of de- 
veloping countries for the financing of in- 
dustrial projects; 

(b) The developed countries should en- 
courage investors to finance industrial pro- 
duction projects, particularly export-ori- 
ented production, in developing countries, in 
agreement with the latter and within the 
context of their laws and regulations. 

(c) With a view to bringing about a new 
international economic structure which 
should increase the share of the developing 
countries in world industrial production, 
the developed countries and the agencies of 
the United Nations system, in co-operation 
with the developing countries, should con- 
tribute to setting up new industrial capaci- 
ties including raw material and commodity 
transforming facilities as a matter of prior- 
ity in the developing countries that produce 
those raw materials and commodities. 

(a) Continue and expand, with the aid of 
the developed countries and the interna- 
tional institutions, the operational and in- 
struction-oriented technical assistance pro- 
grammes including vocational training and 
management development of national per- 
sonnel of the developing countries in the 
light of their special development require- 
ments. 

IV. Transfer of technology 


All efforts should be made: 

(a) To formulate an international code of 
conduct for the transfer of technology cor- 
responding to needs and conditions prevalent 
in developing countries; 

(b) To give access on improved terms to 
Modern technology and the adaptation of 
that technology, as appropriate, to specific 
economic, social and ecological conditions 
and varying stages of development in devel- 
oping countries; 

(c) To expand significantly in assistance 
from developed to developing countries in 
programmes of research and development 
and creation of suitable indigenous tech- 
nology; 

(d) To adapt commercial practices govern- 
ing transfer of technology to the require- 
ments of the developing countries, and to 
prevent abuse of the rights of sellers; 

(e) To promote international co-operation 
in research and development, in exploration 
and exploitation, conservation and legitimate 
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utilization of natural resources and all 
sources of energy; 

In taking the above measures, the special 
needs of the least developed and land-locked 
countries should be borne in mind. 


V. Regulation and control over the activities 
oj transnational corporations 


All efforts should be made to formulate 
adoption and implementation of an inter- 
national code of conduct for transnational 
corporations in order to: 

(a) Prevent interference in the internal 
affairs of the countries where they operate 
and their collaboration with racist régimes 
and colonial administrations; 

(b) Regulate their activities in host coun- 
tries, to eliminate restrictive business prac- 
tices and to conform to the national develop- 
ment plans and objectives of developing 
countries, and in this context facilitate, as 
necessary, review and revision of previously 
concluded arrangements; 

(c) Bring about assistance, transfer of 
technology and management skills to de- 
veloping countries on equitable and favour- 
able terms; 

(d) Regulate the repatriation of the profits 
accruing from their operations, taking into 
account the legitimate interests of all par- 
ties concerned; 

(e) Promote reinvestment of their profits 
in developing countries. 


VI. Charter of Economic Rights and Duties 
of States 

The Charter of Economic Rights and Du- 
ties of States, the draft of which is presently 
being prepared by a working group of the 
United Nations and which the General As- 
sembly has already expressed the intention 
of adopting at its forthcoming twenty-ninth 
session, shall constitute an effective instru- 
ment towards the establishment of a new 
system of international economic relations 
based on equity, sovereign equality, and in- 
terdependence of the interests of developed 


and developing countries, It is therefore of 
vital importance that the charter be adopted 
by the General Assembly at its next regular 
session. 


VII. Promotion of cooperation among de- 
veloping countries 


1. Collective self-reliance and growing co- 
operation among developing countries will 
further strengthen their role in the new in- 
ternational economic order. Developing 
countries, with a view to expanding co-oper- 
ation at the regional, subregional and inter- 
regional levels, should take further steps 
inter alia: 

(a) To support the establishment and/or 
improvement of appropriate mechanism to 
defend the prices of their exportable com- 
modities and to improve access to and to 
stabilize markets for them. In this context 
the increasingly effective mobilization by the 
whole group of oil exporting countries of 
their natural resources for the benefit of 
their economic development is to be wel- 
comed. At the same time there is the para- 
mount need for co-operation among the de- 
veloping countries in evolving urgently and 
in a spirit of solidarity all possible means to 
assist developing countries to cope with the 
immediate problems resulting from this 
legitimate and perfectly Justified action. The 
measures already taken in this regard are a 
positive indication of the evolving co-opera- 
tion between developing countries. 

(b) To protect their inalienable right to 
permanent sovereignty over their natural re- 
sources. 

(c) To promote, establish or strengthen 
economic integration at the regional and 
subregional levels. 

(a) To increase considerably their imports 
from other developing countries. 
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(e) No developing country should accord 
to imports from developed countries more 
favourable treatment than that accorfled to 
imports from developing countries. Taking 
into account the existing international 
agreements, current limitations and possibil- 
ities and also their future evolution, prefer- 
ential treatment should be given to the pro- 
curement of import requirements from other 
developing countries. Wherever possible, 
preferential treatment should be given to 
imports from developing countries and the 
exports of those countries. 

(f£) To promote close co-operation in the 
fields of finance, credit relations and mone- 
tary issues, including the development of 
credit relations on a preferential basis and 
on favourable terms. 

(g) To strengthen efforts which are al- 
ready being made by developing countries to 
utilize available financial resources for fi- 
nancing development in the developing 
countries through investment, financing of 
export-oriented and emergency projects and 
other long-term assistance. 

(h) To promote and establish effective in- 
struments of co-operation in the flelds of in- 
dustry, science and technology, transport, 
shipping and mass communication media. 

2. Developed countries should support 
initiatives in the regional, subregional and 
interregional co-operation of developing 
countries through the extension of financial 
and technical assistance through more effec- 
tive and concrete actions, particularly in the 
field of commercial policy. 


VIII. Assistance in the exercise of permanent 
sovereignty of States over natural resources 


All efforts should be made: 

(a) To defeat attempts to prevent the free 
and effective exercise of the rights of every 
State to full and permanent Sovereignty over 
its natural resources. 

(b) By competent agencies of the United 
Nations system to meet requests for assist- 
ance from developing countries in connexion 
with the operation of nationalized means of 
production. 


IX. Strengthening the role of the United Na- 
tions system in the field of international 
economic cooperation 


1. In furtherance of the objectives of the 
International Development Strategy and in 
accordance with the aims and objectives of 
the Declaration on the Establishment of a 
New International Economic Order, all Mem- 
ber States pledge to make full use of the 
United Nations system in the implementa- 
tion of this Programme of Action they have 
jointly adopted in working for the establish- 
ment of a new international economic order 
and thereby strengthening the role of the 
United Nations in the field of world-wide co- 
operation for economic and social develop- 
ment. 

2. The General Assembly of the United 
Nations shall conduct an over-all review of 
the implementation of the e Of Ac- 
tion as a priority item. All the activities of 
the United Nations system to bè undertaken 
under the Programme of Action as well as 
those already planned, such as the World 
Population Conference, the World Food Con- 
ference, the Second General Conference of 
the United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization and the mid-term review and 
appraisal of the International Development 
Strategy, should be so directed as to enable 
the special session of the General Assembly 
on development, called for under General 
Assembly resolution 3172 (XXVIII), to make 
its full contribution to the establishment of 
the new international economic order. All 
Member States are urged jointly and individ- 
ually to direct their efforts and policies to- 
wards the success of that special session. 
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3. The Economic and Social Council shall 
define the policy framework and co-ordinate 
the activities of all organizations, institutions 
and subsidiary bodies within the United Na- 
tions system which shall be entrusted with 
the task of implementing this Programme. In 
order to enable the Economic and Social 
Council to carry out its tasks effectively: 

(a) All organizations, institutions and sub- 
sidiary bodies concerned within the United 
Nations system shall submit to the Economic 
and Social Council progress reports on the 
implementation of this Programme within 
their respective fields of competence as often 
as necessary, but not less than once a year, 

(b) The Economic and Social Council shall 
examine the progress reports as a matter of 
urgency, to which end it may be convened as 
necessary, in special sessions or, if need be, 
may function continuously. It shall draw 
the attention of the General Assembly to the 
problems and difficulties arising in connec- 
tion with the implementation of this Pro- 
gramme. 

4. All organizations, institutions, subsidi- 
ary bodies and conferences of the United 
Nations system are entrusted with the im- 
plementation of this Programme of Action. 
The activities of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development (estab- 
lished under General Assembly resolution 
1995 (XIX) ) should be strengthened for the 
purpose of following in collaboration with 
other competent organizations the develop- 
ment of international trade in raw materials 
throughout the world. 

5. Urgent and effective measures should be 
taken to review the lending policies of inter- 
national financial institutions, taking into 
account the special situation of each devel- 
oping country, to suit urgent needs; to im- 
prove the practices of these institutions in 
regard to, inter alia, development financing 
and international monetary problems, and 
to ensure more effective participation by de- 
veloping countries—whether recipients or 
contributors—in the decision-making proc- 
ess through appropriate revision of the pat- 
tern of voting rights. 

6. The developed countries and others in 
a position to do so should contribute sub- 
stantially to the various organizations, pro- 
grammes and funds established within the 
United Nations system for the purpose of 
accelerating economic and social develop- 
ment in developing countries. 

7. This Programme of Action complements 
and strengthens the goals and objectives em- 
bodied in the International Development 
Strategy as well as the new measures for- 
mulated by the General Assembly at its twen- 
ty-eighth session to offset the short-falls in 
achieving those goals and objectives. 

8. The implementation of the Programme 
of Action should be taken into account at 
the time of medium-term review and ap- 
praisal of the International Development 
Strategy for the Second United Nations De- 
velopment Decade. New commitments, 
changes, additions and adaptations in the 
International Development Strategy should 
be made, as appropriate, taking into account 
the Declaration on the Establishment of a 
New International Economic Order and this 
Programme of Action, 

X. Special programme 

The General Assembly adopts the follow- 
ing Special Programme, including particu- 
larly emergency measures to mitigate the 
difficulties of the developing countries most 
seriously affected by economic crisis bearing 
in mind the particular problem of. the least 
developed and land-locked countries: 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that: 

(a) The sharp increase in the prices of 
their essential imports such as food, fer- 
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tilizers, energy products, capital goods, 
equipment and services, including transpor- 
tation and transit costs, haye gravely ex- 
acerbated the increasingly adverse terms 
of trade of a number of developing coun- 
tries, added to the burden of their foreign 
debt and, cumulatively, created a situation 
which, if left untended, will make it impos- 
sible for them to finance their essential im- 
ports and development and result in a fur- 
ther deterioration in the levels and condi- 
tions of life in these countries. The present 
crisis is the outcome of all the problems 
that have accumulated over the years: in 
the field of trade, in monetary reform, the 
world-wide inflationary situation, inade- 
quacy and delay in provision of financial as- 
sistance and many other similar problems in 
the economic and developmental fields. In 
facing the crisis, this complex situation must 
be borne in mind so as to ensure that the 
special programme adopted by the interna- 
tional community provides emergency relief 
and timely assistance to the most seriously 
affected countries. Simultaneously, steps are 
taken to resolve these outstanding problems 
through a fundamental restructuring of the 
world economic system, in order to allow 
these countries while solving the present 
difficulties to reach an acceptable level of de- 
velopment. 

(b) The special measures adopted to as- 
sist the most seriously affected countries 
must encompass not only the relief which 
they require on an emergency basis to main- 
tain their import requirements but also, be- 
yond that, steps to consciously promote the 
capacity of these countries to produce and 
earn more. Unless such a comprehensive 
approach is adopted there is every likelihood 
that the difficulties of the most seriously 
affected countries may be perpetuated. 

Nevertheless, the first and most pressing 
task of the international community is to 
enable these countries to meet the shortfall 
in their balance of payments positions. But 
this must be simultaneously supplemented 
by additional development assistance to 
maintain and thereafter accelerate their 
rate of economic development, 

(c) The countries which have been most 
seriously affected are precisely those which 
are at the greatest disadvantage in the world 
economy: the least developed, the land- 
locked and other low-income developing 
countries as well as other developing coun- 
tries whose economies haye been seriously 
dislocated as a result of the present economic 
crisis, natural calamities, and foreign aggres- 
sion and occupation. An indication of the 
countries thus affected, the level of the im- 
pact on their economies and the kind of re- 
lief and assistance they require can be as- 
sessed on the basis, inter alia, of the follow- 
ing criteria: 

(1) Low per capita income as a refiection 
of relative poverty, low productivity, low 
level of technology and development. 

(ii) Sharp increase in their import cost of 
essentials relative to. export earnings. 

(ili) High ratio of debt servicing to export 
earnings. 

(iv) Insufficiency in export earnings, com- 
parative inelasticity of export incomes and 
unavailability of exportable surplus. 

(v) Low level of foreign exchange reserves 
or their inadequacy for requirements. 

(vi). Adverse impact of higher transporta- 
tion and transit costs. 

(vii) Relative importance of foreign trade 
in development process, 

(d) The assessment of the extent and na- 
ture of the impact on the economies of the 
most seriously affected countries must be 
made flexible keeping in mind the present 
uncertainty in the world economy, the ad- 
justment policies that may be adopted by the 
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developed countries, the flow of capital and 
investment. Estimates of the payments situa- 
tion and needs of these countries can be 
assessed and projected reliably only on the 
basis of their average performance over a 
number of years. Long-term projections, at 
this time, cannot but be uncertain. 

(e) It is important that in the special 
measures to mitigate the difficulties of the 
most seriously affected countries all the de- 
veloped countries as well as developing coun- 
tries should contribute according to their 
level of development and the capacity and 
strength of their economies. It is notable that 
some developing countries, despite their own 
difficulties and development needs, have 
shown a willingness to play a concrete and 
helpful role in ameliorating the difficulties 
faced by the poorer developing countries. 
The various initiatives and measures taken 
recently by certain developing countries with 
adequate resources on a bilateral and multi- 
lateral basis to contribute to alleviating the 
difficulties of other developing countries are 
a reflection of their commitment to the 
principle of effective economic cooperation 
among developing countries. A 

(f) The response of the developed coun- 
tries which have by far the greater capacity 
to assist the affected countries in overcoming 
their present difficulties must be commen- 
surate with their responsibilities. Their as- 
sistance should be in addition to the pres- 
ently available levels of aid. They should 
fulfill and if possible exceed the targets of 
the International Development Strategy on 
financial assistance to the developing coun- 
tries, especially that relating to official de- 
velopment assistance. They should also give 
serious consideration to the cancellation of 
the external debts of the most seriously 
affected countries. This would provide the 
simplest and quickest relief to the affected 
countries. Favourable’ consideration should 
also be given to debt moratorium and re- 
scheduling. The current situation should not 
lead the industrialized countries to adopt 
what will ultimately prove to be a self- 
defeating policy aggravating the present 
crisis. 

Recalling the constructive proposals made 
by His Imperial Majesty the Shahinshah of 
Iran and His Excellency President Boume- 
diéne of Algeria, 

1. Decides to launch a Special Programme 
to provide emergency relief and development 
assistance to the developing countries most 
seriously affected, as a matter of urgency, 
and for the period of time necessary, at least 
until the end of the Second United Nations 
Development Decade, to help them overcome 
their present difficulties and to achieve self- 
sustaining economic development; 

2. Decides as a first step in the Special 
Programme to request the Secretary-General 
to launch an emergency operation to provide 
timely relief to the most seriously affected 
developing countries as defined in paragraph 
3 of the preamble with the aim of main- 
taining unimpaired essential imports for the 
duration of the coming 12 months and to in- 
vite the industrialized countries and other 
potential contributors to announce their 
contributions for emergency assistance or 
intimate their intention to do so by 15 June 
1974 to be provided through bilateral or 
multilateral channels, taking into account 
commitments and measures of assistance an- 
nounced or already taken by some countries 
and further requests the Secretary-General 
to report the progress of the emergency 
operation to the twenty-ninth session of the 
General Assembly through the Economic and 
Social Council at its fifty-seventh session; 

3. Calls upon the industrialized countries 
and other potential contributors to extend 
immediate relief and assistance to the most 
seriously affected countries which must be of 
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an order of magnitude that is commensurate 
with the needs of these countries. Such as- 
sistance should be in addition to the existing 
level of aid and provided at a very early date 
to the maximum possible extent on grant 
basis and where not possible on soft terms. 
The disbursement and relevant operational 
procedures and terms must reflect this ex- 
ceptional situation. The assistance could be 
provided either through bilateral or multi- 
lateral channels, including such new insti- 
tutions and facilities that have been or are 
to be set up. The special measures may in- 
clude the following: 

(a) Special arrangements on particularly 
favourable terms and conditions including 
possible subsidies for and assured supplies of 
essential commodities and goods; 

(b) Deferred payments for all or part of 
imports of essential commodities and goods; 

(c) Commodity assistance, including food 
aid, on grant basis or deferred payments in 
local currencies, bearing in mind that this 
should not adversely affect the exports of 
developing countries; 

(d) Long-term suppliers’ credits on easy 
terms; 

Long-term financial assistance on 
concessionary terms; 

(t) Drawings from special International 
Monetary Fund facilities on concessional 
terms; 

(g) Establishment of a link between the 
creation of Special Drawing Rights and de- 
velopment assistance, taking into account 
the additional financial requirement of the 
most seriously affected countries; 

(h) Subsidies, provided bilaterally or mul- 
tilaterally, for interest on funds available 
on commercial terms borrowed by most seri- 
ously affected countries; 

(i) Debt renegotiation on a case-by-case 
basis with a view to concluding agreements 
on debt cancellation, moratorium or re- 
scheduling; 

(j) Provision on more favorable terms of 
capital goods and technical assistance to 
accelerate the industrialization of the af- 
fected countries; 

(k) Investment in industrial and develop- 
ment projects on favourable terms; 

(1) Subsidizing the additional transit and 
transport costs, especially of the land-locked 
countries; 

4. Appeals to the developed countries to 
consider favourably the cancellation, mora- 
torium or rescheduling of the debts of the 
most seriously affected developing countries 
on their request as an important contribu- 
tion to mitigating the grave and urgent dif- 
ficulties of these countries; 

5. Decides to establish a Special Fund 
under the auspices of the United Nations, 
through voluntary contributions from indus- 
trialized countries and other potential con- 
tributors, as a part of the Special Programme, 
to provide emergency relief and development 
assistance, which will commence its opera- 
tions at the latest by 1 January 1975; 

6. Establishes an Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Special Programme, composed of thirty- 
six Member States appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly after appro- 
priate consultations, bearing in mind the 
purposes of the Special Fund and its terms 
of reference, to: 

(a) Make recommendations on the scope, 
machinery, modes of operation etc. of the 
Special Fund, taking into account the need 
for: 

(i) Equitable representation on its gov- 
erning body; 

(ii) Equitable distribution of its resources; 

(ili) Full utilization of the services and 
facilities of existing international organi- 
zations; 

(iv) The possibility of merging the United 
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Nations Capital Development Fund with the 
operations of the Special Fund; 

(v) A central monitoring body to oversee 
the various measures being taken both bi- 
laterally and multilaterally; and, to this end, 
bearing in mind the different ideas and pro- 
posals made at the sixth special session, in- 
cluding those contained in documents 
A/AC.166/L.15 and A/PV.2208 and comments 
thereon and the possibility of utilizing the 
Special Fund to provide an alternative chan- 
nel for normal development assistance after 
the emergency period; 

(b) Monitor, pending commencement of 
the operations of the Special Fund, the vari- 
ous measures being taken both bilaterally 
and multilaterally to assist the most seri- 
ously affected countries; 

(c) Prepare, on the basis of information 
provided by the countries concerned and by 
appropriate agencies of the United Nations 
system, a broad assessment of: 

(i) The magnitude of the difficulties fac- 
ing the most seriously affected countries; 

(ii) The kind and quantities of the com- 
modities and goods essentially required by 
them; 

(ili) Their need for financiai assistance; 

(iv) Their technical assistance require- 
ments, including especially access to tech- 
nology; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, the President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund, the Adminis- 
trator of the United Nations Development 
Programme and the heads of the other 
competent international organizations to as- 
sist the Ad Hoc Committee in performing 
the functions assigned to it under operative 
paragraph 6, and help, as appropriate, in the 
operations of the Special Fund; 

8. Requests the International Monetary 
Fund to expedite decisions on: 

(a) The establishment of an extended spe- 
cial facility with a view to enabling the most 
seriously affected developing countries to 
participate in it on favourable terms; 

(b) The creation of Special Drawing 
Rights and the early establishment of the 
link between the allocation of Special Draw- 
ing Rights and development financing; and 

(c) The establishment and operation of the 
proposed new special facility to extend 
credits and subsidize interest charges on 
commercial funds borrowed by Member 
States bearing in mind the interest of the 
developing countries and especially the ad- 
ditional financial requirements of the most 
seriously affected countries; 

9. Requests the World Bank Group and 
the International Monetary Fund to place 
their managerial, financial and technical 
services at the disposal of Governments con- 
tributing to emergency financial relief so as 
to enable them to assist without delay in 
channelling funds to the recipients, making 
such institutional and procedural changes as 
may be required; 

10, Invites the United Nations Development 
Pr e to take the necessary steps, par- 
ticularly at the country level, to respond on 
an emergency basis'to requests for additional 
assistance which it may be called upon to 
render within the framework of the Special 
Programme; 

11. Requests the Ad Hoc Committee to 
submit its report and recommendations to 
the Economic and Social Council at its fifty- 
seventh session and invites the Council, on 
the basis of its consideration of this report, 
to submit suitable recommendations to the 
General Assembly at its twenty-ninth ses- 
sion; 

12. Decides to consider, within the frame- 
work of a new international economic order, 
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as a matter of high priority at the twenty- 
ninth session of the General Assembly, the 
question of special measures for the most 
seriously affected countries. 


NUCLEAR POWER RISKS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Senate 
will soon begin consideration of H.R. 
15323, a bill to modify and extend the 
Price-Anderson Indemnity Act of 1957. 
That act was designed to protect the pub- 
lic and the nuclear industry by assuring 
the availability of funds for the payment 
of claims in the event of a catastrophic 
nuclear incident. Such accidents or in- 
cidents must result in damage or loss of 
either life or property in order for the 
relevant liability provisions to take ef- 
fect; and the maximum amount of in- 
demnity of the Government is fixed at 
$500 million while private insurance is 
set at $60 million. 

The purpose of H.R. 15323 is to amend 
the act so as to improve its potential ef- 
fectiveness in the event of a nuclear acci- 
dent; and to extend it beyond the sched- 
uled expiration date of 1977. I support 
the concept embodied in the Price-An- 
derson Act and feel very strongly that 
it should be extended. To do otherwise, 
in my judgment, is to create unneces- 
sary havoc in the nuclear industry with 
regard to the issue of liability for nu- 
clear power plants and facilities pres- 
ently in the planning stages of their 7- 
to 9-year leadtime prior to their actual 
operation. 

It has been argued that the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, of which 
I am a member, should have postponed 
markup of H.R. 15323 until we had had 
an adequate opportunity to review the 
text and findings of the so-called Ras- 
mussen study. That study dealt with 
the question of probability of a major 
nuclear accident and certain safety 
aspects associated with the construction 
and operation of nuclear powerplants 
and facilities. 

Although I am deeply concerned about 
all health, safety, and environmental 
hazards associated with the peaceful use 
of nuclear energy, I am not persuaded by 
the arguments based largely upon the 
outcome of the Rasmussen study. In 
fact, Dr. Rasmussen has already testified 
before the Joint Committee on the find- 
ings of the study and that information 
is by and large part of the public domain. 
Thus, while I believe that the matter of 
nuclear safety must. be addressed in its 
totality at some point in the near future 
and addressed definitively in the proper 
public form, I see no reason not to extend 
this act in the interest of continuity and 
in the absence of compelling informa- 
tion, evidence, or data to the contrary. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall sup- 
port amendment and extension of the 
Price-Anderson Act when it is considered 
on the floor of the Senate. Moreover, in 
light of the fact that the discussion on 
Price-Anderson is just the beginning of 
what is likely to be a protracted debate 
in the House and the Senate on the 
viability of the so-called nuclear option, 
I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an excellent article on this 
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subject. That article, entitled “Nuclear 
Power Risks,” was written by Dr. R. 
Phillip Hammond and attempts, quite 
successfully in my view, to provide the 
background to the growing nuclear pow- 
er debate as well as put the overall ques- 
tion of safety in the proper perspective. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From American Scientist, March-April 
1974] 


NUCLEAR Power Risks 
(By R. Philip Hammond) 


(Note.—R. Philip Hammond has had over 
30 years’ experience with radioactive mate- 
tials. He has worked with nuclear weapons, 
reactor fuels, fission wastes, and experimen- 
tal reactors. He has first-hand knowledge of 
what can go wrong in the nuclear field and 
what has to be done to clean up after a spill. 
Safety is thus more than an academic matter 
to him. Dr. Hammond is well known for his 
developments in seawater desalting and for 
his studies of the application of nuclear 
energy to food production and industrial 
output in developing countries. He is author 
of the article “Atomic Energy” in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, has been an adjunct 
professor at UCLA, and is now a consultant 
in the energy fleld. Address: R & D Asso- 
ciates, P.O. Box 3580, Santa Monica, Calif. 
90403.) 

The energy crisis has come to public atten- 
tion rather suddenly. The citizen who lately 
was urged to buy an all-electric home and to 
“see America first” by auto is now confronted 
with brownouts, reduced power voltage, and 
gasoline shortages. He is justified in com- 
plaining that someone should have foreseen 
this and have done something about it. Some 
did see what was happening and urged pre- 
ventive action, though we know now that 
not enough was done. One far-reaching step 
was taken, however: Congress set up the 
Civilian Nuclear Power Program and in- 
structed the AEC to find means of ensuring 
& plentiful supply of energy for the United 
States. The AEC fulfilled its instructions, 
and commercial nuclear power arrived on the 
scene in what seemed to be the nick of time. 

But something went wrong, Instead of re- 
ceiving the accolades of a grateful public, 
the AEC has become the target of im- 
passioned censure for having produced a 
juggernaut, an inexorable monster which 
could potentially destroy us if we become de- 
pendent on it for our power. The resulting 
dilemma is one of the most important social, 
political, and technical questions of our 
time. Energy is vital to our health, wealth, 
and safety, and yet the end of our gas and oil 
resources is in sight. Coal use could be ex- 
panded, but only at a very high cost in 
dollars and environmental effect, while oil 
imports pose economic and political prob- 
lems which could become disastrous. It is 
not surprising that nuclear power has been 
welcomed by the utility industry as a clean, 
inexpensive, convenient, and inexhaustible 
source of energy. The AEC has assured us 
that reactors are safe, reliable, and economi- 
cal, but public confidence in their assur- 
ances has been seriously undermined by 
events suggesting attempts to cover up the 
true status of reactor safety and waste 
handling. 


The public has two big questions: What 
happens if a reactor breaks down and the 
fuel escapes? What are the risks and prob- 
lems of shipping and storing nuclear waste 
for long periods? There is a third question, 
equally important, which is not asked: How 
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do the risks for other energy sources com- 
pare with the nuclear risk? This question is 
not asked because most people have not 
realized there is a risk from using 
coal, oil, or gas. These questions are legiti- 
mate and urgent, and answers to them are 
available, but the AEC and the nuclear in- 
dustry seem to increase suspicion, instead of 
confidence, with every reply they give. 

To an observer who has worked with nu- 
clear reactors and nuclear wastes since the 
early days of the atomic project, the plight 
of the AEC is indeed ironic. Research in 
safety and attention to risks have been the 
watchwords throughout the years; the nu- 
clear industry is without exception the safest 
in the world in which to be employed, and 
nuclear hazards are far better understood 
than are those of thousands of widely used 
chemical and biological agents, or of com- 
mon energy sources such as coal. But it is 
difficult to judge these accomplishments, or 
the relative risks of various choices, without 
having information on these matters in clear 
and simple terms. 

Our greatest need is for communication, 
and members of the scientific community can 
assist greatly in the process. Radioactivity 
and nuclear energy are complex subjects, and 
questions about safety tend to be answered 
by the experts in their accustomed language; 
i.e, in technical terms which are often mean- 
ingless jargon to the questioner. The basic 
facts must be put into plain, nontechnical 
language that people can relate to their own 
experience. As the President has noted, nu- 
clear power can carry a major part of the 
energy burden if we can build reactors fast 
enough. We need to turn out power plants on 
a production-line basis, but public under- 
standing and acceptance of the risks are es- 
sential, This article is an attempt to aid in 
this important communications step and to 
draw upon personal, first-hand experience 
for graphic illustrations of what nuclear fuels 
and waste materials are like, what amounts 
would be formed, and how they can be han- 
dled. In this effort I am acting as a spokes- 
man for no one; my opinions and. comments 
are not those of the AEC or any other in- 
stitution, but are strictly my own. 


RADIATION 


We live in a world which is by nature 
radioactive. Cosmic rays from space shower 
the earth steadily; all our food, every spade- 
ful of earth in our gardens, every stone, the 
very rocks of the earth's crust, and the oceans 
all carry a small amount of radioactive mate- 
rial, and they always have. This background 
radiation we must assume is harmless to 
man, since the human race developed in its 
presence. Yet these radioactive ingredients 
of the rocks represent a fantastic amount of 
energy. A piece of New Hampshire granite 
contains 100 times as much energy as a piece 
of coal of equal weight, but in the form of 
uranium and thorium. Most of the earth’s 
granite has only 10 times the energy of coal 
per pound, or about the same radioactive 
content as coal itself. The combustion ener- 
gy of coal is thus greatly exceeded by the en- 
ergy of the radium, thorium, and uranium 
it bears, which remain in the ash or go up 
the stack when it is burned. 

Our ability to detect and measure radia- 
tion is millionsfold more sensitive than for 
other hazards. Present instruments can de- 
tect as little as one billionth of the amount 
of radiation that would be considered hazard- 
ous, while for many poisonous materials, 
such as mercury, our measurement ability is 
often not far below the threshold of notice- 
able injury. The great tuna-fish scare came 
only when new, more sensitive measurements 
were developed. If we are exposed to a nuclear 
hazard, at least we can tell it’s there. 

Two kinds of radiation are produced by 
nuclear fuels and wastes: short-range ra- 
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diation and penetrating radiation. The fuel 
materials emit short-range radiations, called 
alpha particles. These particles can do se- 
vere damage to internal body tissues, but 
they cannot penetrate the skin or even 4 
piece of thin paper or a coat of paint. Hence 
the fuel materials could be called radio- 
poisons because they must be actually eaten 
or deposited inside the body to be harmful. 
A famous case in point is that of the radium 
watch dial-painters in the 1920s, who licked 
their brushes to point them. 

The penetrating radiations, on the other 
hand, resemble X-rays in that they can pro- 
duce damage at a distance from their source, 
even though the emitting material is tightly 
sealed in cans that do not leak. To handle 
such materials safely one must work from 
behind a heavy shield which will absorb the 
radiation, such as 1,000 feet of air, 20 feet 
of water, 10 feet of earth or concrete, 3 feet 
of steel, or 1 foot of uranium metal. (These 
relative amounts of shielding are only ap- 
proximately equivalent, but the heavier the 
shielding material, the less is needed.) Most 
Substances are not affected by absorbing 
such radiation, but living organisms and 
Photographic film are. 

All radiation dies away with time, and it 
is fortunate that the penetrating radiation 
does so rapidly. In a mixture of reactor 
wastes, the intensity of radiation drops by 
80% in a few hours and by another 90% in 
a few months. The residual level is quite low 
after 100 years, and, after 350 years, pene- 
trating radiation has essentially disappeared 
as a major source of hazard. The radio-poi- 
sons, or short-range emitters, tend to be 
long-lived, however, lasting for tens of thou- 
sands of years, just as do the radium and 
uranium in the earth. 

IDENTIFYING THE HAZARDS 


Figure 1 shows a fuel element for a pres- 
ent-day power reactor, called a “light water” 
reactor, since it is cooled by ordinary water 
in the core. The element is an assembly of 
metallic tubes into which the actual fuel is 
sealed. The tubes permit the heat of the 
nuclear reaction to pass through the wall 
but prevent the escape of the radioactive 
materials. Other types of reactors have dif- 
ferent fuel forms, but we will confine our 
discussion to the most common type. 

The public rightly fears the escape of the 
reactor fuel, which is a radiopoison, and of 
the waste products, which emit penetrating 
radiation, into their living space. They also 
associate reactors with atom bombs and fear 
@ nuclear explosion. Finally, they are con- 
cerned about having to store wastes in con- 
stantly increasing amounts in an uncertain 
and indefinite future. Let us try to deal with 
each of these problems in plain language. 

How does a reactor differ from an atom 
bomb? As the scaremongers say, “A reactor 
contains enough fissionable material to make 
hundreds of atom bombs. Do you want that 
in your backyard?” From my experience at 
the nuclear weapons laboratory at Los Ala- 
mos, New Mexico, I can offer three reasons 
why a light water reactor cannot be a bomb: 
It has the wrong composition, the wrong 
surroundings, and the wrong timing. Imagi- 
native people have done their best to think 
up improbable and hypothetical accident se- 
quences that might produce a nuclear explo- 
sion, but they cannot get around the fact 
that the fuel contains substances which 
would prevent a bomb from igniting. Fur- 
ther, a bomb must be set off in “clean” sur- 
roundings, free from neutrons, or it will pre- 
ignite and shut itself off by thermal expan- 
sion. A reactor always has neutrons present 
and is thus the wrong surroundings. Finally, 
a bomb must be fired by pushing its parts to- 
gether in a few millionths of a second, and 
there is nothing in a reactor to give such 
speeds, even if other conditions were met. 
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Each of these three reasons is sufficient alone 
to prevent a nuclear explosion in a reactor. 
Thus one fear can be dismissed: A light 
water reactor may repres«at other hazards, 
but it cannot be a bomb. 

What can happen to a reactor? In recent 
hearings in this subject, the AEC and the 
reactor manufacturers tried to defend their 
position on nuclear safety. They seemed to 
the public to be saying that, since all con- 
tingencies were provided for, nothing could 
possibly go wrong. In their defense, they re- 
fused to discuss what would happen if all 
the layers of prevention failed and the radio- 
active material escaped from the reactor. By 
their refusal, they tacitly agreed with the as- 
sumption of the uninformed that the can- 
sequences were unthinkably catastrophic. 
As a result, some writers have loosed their 
imaginations and have conjured up visions 
of a deadly, invisible miasma compressed 
inside a reactor, which, with the slightest 
failure, will escape and spread over the land, 
creating death, destruction, and instant 
blight, forever forbidding man’s return to 
the region. Some typical statements are: “a 
damage potential beyond any other event 
that I can imagine. The hazard of fission 
products persists for a time that is longer 
than any I can conceive.” “Where will your 
children live?” “Whole states may have to 
be evacuated.” Thus in the absence of a 
clear statement of what really happens, peo- 
ple imagine a situation worse than if a full- 
scale atom bomb were released. 

First, we must ask, is it possible to build 
a reactor so perfect that none of its com- 
ponents will ever fail? No! Humans being 
what they are, failures will occur despite the 
most stringent efforts in quality control and 
testing. A reactor is basically quite a simple 
device, compared to a boiler, for instance, but 
we must assume there will be failures. So 
far there have been about 2,000 reactor-years 
of operating experience and many kinds of 
failures. The majority of these are trivial— 
pumps to be replaced, bearings scored, con- 
trol rods warped, various small leaks. There 
have been a few more serious defects and 
accidents: fuel failures, flow blockages, 
broken pipes, an unfastened lid, etc. Reac- 
tor operators and manufacturers point out 
that rarely are any of these failures in the 
nuclear portion; of those that are, most are 
trivial mechanical replacements. Of the few 
more serious failures, not one has yet caused 
even potential injury to the public. There 
was a near miss, though, when a British 
military reactor (of a type no longer used) 
caught fire while open for reloading and con- 
taminated some pasture land. The reactor 
had no containment shell. 

There is a good case for expecting rapidly 
diminishing levels of probability for really 
severe reactor damage and failure, not so 
much because of man-made safeguards, but 
because a reactor, of its own nature, tends 
to shut itself off if overheated. Yes, reactors 
can fail in dozens of ways, and the conse- 
quences can be costly delays and replace- 
ments. Very seldom is the fuel damaged, but 
if it is, there are some tedious and expensive 
clean-up jobs. Clean-ups within the plant are 
done by repeated flushing with detergents 
or other chemicals and rinsing of any spilled 
materials into special holding tanks. Every- 
thing must be done with long-handled tools 
or by remote control. None of these failures 
would be detectable outside the plant, and 
none would affect the public. 

Thus far there has never been a reactor ac- 
cident that ruptured or even damaged the 
main tank or vessel housing the fuel. For 
this to happen, all the previous defenses 
would have to fail, and a complete loss of all 
coolant would have to occur so fast that all 
the residual heat would still be on hand. 
Then the damaged fuel could in principle 
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melt its way through the various structural 
levels and baffies within the reactor vessel 
and reach the heavy steel or concrete main 
vessel wall. No one really knows how likely 
the fuel is actually to escape in such a case. 
Most estimates say it would not penetrate the 
main vessel, but it might under some condi- 
tions. Almost any external cooling source 
would arrest the penetration, however. Some 
tests would seem to be in order, but no one 
has yet performed them. 

Once through the main vessel, there is still 
another line of defense or, in some cases, two 
or three. All water-type power reactors ex- 
cept those in the USSR have a containment 
shell—an airtight dome or tank which is 
often the main visual feature of a nuclear 
power station. This containment shell en- 
closes all the nuclear components—reactor, 
pumps, heat exchangers, coolant tanks, etc., 
and is intended to prevent any breakdowns 
or ruptures of the system from releasing 
anything to the outside. There is no doubt it 
can do this if intact, but a hot mass of fuel 
that has just melted its way through the 
thick reactor tank might be able to do the 
same to the containment. Some structural 
experts believe that the heavy concrete base 
of the reactor foundation, the presence of 
coolant that has escaped from the vessel, the 
diluting and cooling effect of the reactor in- 
ternals, and the time delay involved in reach- 
ing the containment would essentially pre- 
clude further penetration. But until more 
tests are made, there remains a residual 
chance, however small, that the containment 
could be pierced. 

Up to this point the interests of the public 
are not concerned. If the hapless reactor 
owner cannot prevent such serious damage 
to his half-billion dollar investment, that is 
his worry. We might reflect cynically that we 
will have to pay for it in higher electric bills, 
but there is no direct public risk. Once the 
containment is breached, however, the situ- 
ation changes. It becomes very much our 
worry, and we have a right to know just what 
will happen. As mentioned above, the lack of 
Official statements on this point has led to 
wild and imaginative speculations. The only 
official publication is the famous WASH 740 
study (1), made many years ago before it was 
completely clear that a reactor cannot func- 
tion as a bomb. The authors of WASH 740 
were asked to ignore all the improbabilities 
and assume that a small nuclear explosion 
had taken place and dispersed some of the 
reactor core in a “worst case” event. This 
study, often quoted by nuclear detractors, 
has never been replaced by a more modern, 
Tealistic appraisal, until recently when a new 
team of experts began work, led by Dr. Nor- 
man Rasmussen of M.I.T. 

ASSESSING THE RISKS 

While we are watching for their results, 
perhaps we can find some preliminary data 
to estimate the general scope of what we 
would be faced with and what could be 
done about it. The first thing that is ap- 
parent is that there are some seemingly de- 
liberate attempts to mislead the public. For 
example, Ralph Nader and Friends of the 
Earth have recently asked for the shutdown 
of all operating nuclear power plants. They 
state that “the amount of radioactivity rou- 
tinely present [in one of these plants] is 
equivalent to ten times the amount of radio- 
active fallout from detonation of the largest 
nuclear weapon in the United States de- 
fense arsenal” (complaint filed in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court). In a fine example of misdirec- 
tion, the reader of this statement is left with 
the implication that a reactor is ten times 
worse than an H-bomb, although the state- 
ment does not say so directly. An H-bomb or 
an atom bomb does its damage, of course, 
primarily by blast, by scorching, intense 
heat from a fireball, and by a sudden burst 
of penetrating rays that are part of the fis- 
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sion process itself, not from the fission prod- 
ucts or nuclear wastes. Fallout of wastes, 
though hazardous enough, is by comparison 
@ trivial part of the effect of the bomb. Stat- 
ing that these materials are present in a re- 
actor, if there is no bomb to spread them 
over an area, is scaremongering. It is equiv- 
alent to saying the chlorine gas stored at 
the city waterworks and swimming pools is 
sufficient to poison everyone in the city 8,726 
times. Some of the AEC statements have 
been equally misleading in the other direc- 
tion. 

What facts of our own can we deduce? 
First, we know that none of the public is 
near the reactor, for each plant has an ex- 
clusion area, usually thousands of acres, 
which can be cleared in any emergency. 
Second, we know that there will be plenty 
of time for warning, evacuation, or pre- 
ventive measures, The meltdown of a reac- 
tor core can occur only if the plant has re- 
cently been operated for several weeks at 
high power and if several kinds of safe- 
guards have failed to provide a way to re- 
move the 1% or so of the heat which is 
evolved for some hours after shutdown and 
continues at a diminishing rate for weeks. 
The rate at which the heat is produced is 
well known, and it is easy to calculate the 
maximum rate at which the reactor vessel 
internals and walls could be penetrated, 
which may be a matter of hours. Consider- 
able additional time would then be needed 
to penetrate the containment vessel, so there 
is time to prepare. 

As noted above, the consequences of a 
major meltdown which might penetrate the 
containment shell and come out into the 
ground have never received intensive study, 
seemingly because to discuss such an event 
was to admit the possibility of a bureaucratic 
failure. But let’s try to imagine a blob of 
white-hot fuel emerging into the earth, 
about 30 to 40 feet under the surface, hav- 
ing penetrated the concrete foundation. 
There is a very good chance that the pub- 
lic would have no measurable sign that any- 
thing had occurred. After several hours of 
sizzling away, all the easily vaporized mate- 
rials in the fuel would necessarily have boiled 
out and probably would have solidified again 
somewhere inside the cool upper parts of 
the reactor containment or the concrete 
foundation. The emerging fuel material— 
heavy, white-hot, and semiliquid—is essen- 
tially inert, like so much molten steel or lava, 
except that it is emitting penetrating radia- 
tion and contains radio-poisons. If the con- 
tainment is under pressure, the design pro- 
vides either a means of venting it through 
a filter system which will remove radioac- 
tive particles, or else enough ice or water 
stored inside to keep everything condensed. 

If I had to contend with such a material 
(and I have had some first-hand experience 
in cleaning up radioactive spills), I cannot 
think of a place where I would prefer to have 
it than far underground. It would be com- 
pletely shielded by the overlying earth and 
concrete, it would be enclosed in a thick 
pocket of fused earth, and it would be com- 
pletely dry, for it is known that heating of 
the earth would drive the soil moisture away 
for perhaps 20 feet or more. At a radius of 
about 20 feet or so, the heat flowing from 
the fuel mass would be spread out enough 
so that the soil could contain some water 
and so provide a rapid conduction of heat, 
Thus the system would stabilize and melt no 
further and would be completely safe until 
such time as salvage operations might begin. 
There would be no contamination of the wa- 
ter table because of the dry, heated zone. If 
the soil is dry, or if the foundation is rock, 
melting might continue somewhat further, 
but eventually a sufficiently large radius 
would be formed to carry away the heat 
steadily, and penetration would cease with 
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debris encapsulated in a ball of fused earth 
or rock. 

Where is the risk to the public in all 
this? If there is any, it is not from the melted 
fuel, but from the more easily vaporized ma- 
terials driven off beforehand. If by some 
chance the containment cannot be vented, a 
blowhole might form through the soil, releas- 
ing some of the steam together with radio- 
active particulates. Such a release would 
contain only a small fraction of the fission 
products, but it could be a source of severe 
danger downwind, though far from a “ca- 
tastrophe.” 

Hence it seems to me that all the con- 
troversy about whether or not the emergency 
core cooling system works is barking up the 
wrong tree. The owner of the reactor may 
very well want such a system to preserve 
his investment, but the safety of the public 
depends upon other factors, such as whether 
the containment vessel contains enough ice 
or water to assure condensation of the easily 
vaporized portion of the fission products, 
and whether there is a reliable way to vent 
excess pressure in the containment shell 
through an adequate filtering system. Such 
factors are much easier to determine, and the 
risks easier to guard against, than proving 
that a meltdown can never occur. If conden- 
sation’can be assured, there is almost a neg- 
ligible public hazard, in my opinion, from 
@ meltthrough of the containment shell. I 
would be glad to tackle the job of drilling 
into the spilled fuel and bringing it up in 
small bits for recovery. This could be done 
safely and completely. 

Some experts have worried about whether 
there could be a so-called steam explosion in- 
side the main vessel, in which molten fuel 
would suddenly become dispersed in fine 
droplets in water, and thus generate a vol- 
ume of steam sufficient to blow off the vessel 
lid, rupture the containment, and disperse 
the core over the surrounding area. There is 
indeed sufficient energy in a melted core to 
do this, and the consequences, although not 
in any way resembling the havoc of a nuclear 
bomb, could be injurious or fatal to persons 
in the vicinity. However, such an explosion 
is, in my opinion, incredible because the 
conditions required for its occurrence are 
incredible. Such an explosion could not hap- 
pen if the reactor vessel were full of water, as 
it normally is, or if the vessel were empty, 
as it would be if ruptured. (Water stays 
liquid at the temperature in a reactor only 
because it is pressurized—if the vessel has 
even a small leak, all the water inside flashes 
to steam and escapes.) Thus it is very diffi- 
cult to have it both ways—dry enough in- 
side to permit an uncooled blob of melted 
fuel to form, and yet wet enough to provide 
a pool of water into which it could fall. The 
scenarios which try to arrange such condi- 
tions certainly need to be studied thorough- 
ly, but so far these seem more remote than 
other kinds of hazards. 

Regardless of the precautions we take and 
the safeguards we install, there will always be 
a residual hazard from a nuclear power sta- 
tion. The best we can ask is that such a 
Station be at least as safe to the general 
public as an alternative power source. For 
the near future, the only practical domestic 
alternative to nuclear power is coal. Al- 
though the coal industry has not yet been 
required to produce an environmental im- 
pact statement, much very disturbing in- 
formation is now available about the conse- 
quences of using coal. One careful 1964 study 
(2) showed that about 19,000 deaths per year 
in the U.S. could be attributed, directly or 
indirectly, to the use of coal and oil, which 
contain carcinogenic, radioactive, and acid- 
forming materials. In addition, we are paying 
heavy environmental cost for coal in mining 
areas and in continuous damages in cor- 
rosion and cleaning losses. A large nuclear 
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power plant could displace nearly 1% of the 
1964 U.S. coal consumption and could thus 
be looked upon as saving 1% of 19,000, or 190 
lives per year. Over the 30-year life of the 
plant, 5,700 lives would weigh in the balance, 
plus untold property damage. Even the most 
pessimistic estimates of nuclear plant fail- 
ures predict a smaller-toll than that, with a 
probability of occurrence not once in 30 years 
but once in hundreds or thousands of years. 
As noted above, in a total of 2,000 reactor 
years of experience, there has been thus far 
no failure which was a significant hazard 
to the public. 

The above example does not exhaust the 
list of “What if?” questions about reactors. 
There are also other types of reactors than 
the water type considered here. But for all 
cases I have seen, similar conclusions can 
be drawn, and the same safety standards 
will have to apply, so that failures, even 
rare ones, could hardly be described as ca- 
tastrophes. On balance, it is hard to escape 
the conclusion, after 25 years of experience, 
that reactors, failure-beset as they are, are 
already much safer than the alternative of 
using coal, and that they have indeed ar- 
rived in the nick of time. There is no doubt 
that they will be improved as experience is 
gained, 

STORAGE OF WASTE 


The storage of nuclear waste is the other 
big question that concerns the public, This 
is not a technical question so much as a 
social problem, for it involves taking on a 
responsibility which we cannot discharge 
completely ourselves but must hand on in 
some form or other to our successors. What 
is lacking in the public’s concept of this 
problem is an appreciation of the real size, 
scope, and cost of the commitment and the 
nature of the hazard involved, People are 
confused by the apparently careless leakages 
of stored liquid wastes at the Hanford works 
of the AEC. The soil conditions at Hanford 
may be such, as the AEC claims, that no 
risk has resulted. But a continuing series of 
unintentional spills is not the way to gain 
the public’s confidence. 

First, what is the nature of the waste 
material? When spent nuclear fuel elements 
are removed from a reactor, they still look 
like Figure 1, and both waste products and 
unburned fuel are completely contained. The 
penetrating radiation emitted from the 
wastes, however, means that the elements 
must be transported in a thick-walled cask 
or shield to the reprocessing plant. At the 
plant, in a sealed chamber behind heavy 
walls, machines chop up the fuel rods and 
dissolve the material. Chemical treatment 
then separates the valuable unburned fuel, 
which is recovered for reuse, from the wastes, 
which remain in a highly purified liquid 
form. (There are some gaseous waste prod- 
ucts, which must be absorbed on charcoal, 
pumped into storage tubes, and held for 
decay; but these are a relatively minor prob- 
lem, since both the amount and the costs 
are low.) 

After some intermediate storage period, the 
liquid waste can be boiled down in an elec- 
tric pot furnace and melted to form a glassy 
solid. When cooled, the solid waste is a black, 
ceramic clinker resembling obsidian or lava. 
It is inert; it does not dissolve in water or 
react with air. The procedures for converting 
a batch of waste to this solid form and seal- 
ing it into a metal tube 12 inches in diameter 
and 10 feet long are completely worked out 
and the costs are known. Once sealed, the 
tube can be safely moved in a thick-walled 
shipping cask (designed to survive all con- 
ceivable shipping accidents) to a final storage 
place. If the contents somehow escaped, it 
would not be dispersed but would lie where 
it fell until scraped up by remote control 
vehicles, The public hazard from this mate- 
rial consists only in proximity—it must be 
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kept behind a heavy wall or shield for about 
350 years. After that, it could be given more 
routine storage but, since it contains traces 
of fuel, which is a radio-poison, it must be 
kept isolated from food or water, like so 
much pitchblende or other radioactive ore. 
Alternatively, further processing could re- 
move the fuel traces. 

The part of the waste problem that is 
hardest to grasp is the extremely small vol- 
ume produced. A single aspirin tablet has the 
same volume as the waste produced by 7,000 
kw hours, or one person’s annual share of 
U.S. electric output. If the entire electrical 
capacity of the U.S. were nuclear and ran at 
the present rate for 350 years, the total waste 
produced could be stored in a single pit or 
vault 200 feet long by 200 feet wide and 200 
feet deep. (In an engineered waste storage 
facility, one would allow some extra space 
for accessibility and cooling passages.) The 
oldest cans could then be removed as new 
ones were added, making a perpetual capac- 
ity. This volume of waste is quite small com- 
pared to the corresponding volume of ore 
needed, which would occupy a space about 
200 feet by 200 feet by 5 miles long (as- 
suming 0.25% ore and breeders available in 
10 years or so.) This amount in turn is 
dwarfed by the environmental impact of pro- 
ducing the same energy from coal: 33 cubic 
miles would be needed, or the equivalent of 
a pit 200 feet wide and 200 feet deep extend- 
ing clear around the earth! In either case, we 
are perforce handing over a problem to our 
successors. The nuclear one is much the les- 
ser of the two. 

Care in handling nuclear waste is obviously 
important, especially before the inert solid 
form is reached. Thus the public should 
scrutinize the safety measures at fuel-proc- 
essing plants. But, compared to the large 
quantities of other lethal materials neces- 
sary to our society, the minuscule volume of 
the nuclear waste reduces the problem, since 
it cannot add measurably to the overall risk, 
and the cost of treatment, transport, and 
storage is only 1/1000 of the cost of elec- 
tricity. 

Whether we want to store the wastes in 
a retrievable form or effect some permanent 
disposal, as in an ice cap or salt mine, is a 
decision of little importance now. Since we 
have very little waste so far and we may find 
a use for it later, I think we should keep our 
options open for the present by retrievable 
storage, say for the next 30 years or so, until 
the need and best means of final disposal be- 
come apparent, 

The issue of sabotage and terrorism using 
nuclear materials is raised by those who have 
imagined a deadly, compressed gas which 
would disperse itself over the countryside. 
In reality, these heavy, inert solids are less 
of a threat than so much dynamite. A fanatic 
could cause trouble with them, mostly to 
himself, In the long run, just as with reac- 
tors, there are going to be spills, casualties 
or even fatalities from nuclear waste. But it 
is quite clear that no new, unique avenue is 
offered to terrorists, nor is the total risk 
measurably increased. As for do-it-yourself 
atom bombs, we noted above that nuclear 
fuels have the wrong composition, so that 
the materials that move in industrial nu- 
clear power channels are of little use. Wheth- 
er or not a highly sophisticated, heavily fi- 
nanced organization could acquire the array 
of special talent needed to seize, separate, 
and purify plutonium and produce a bomb 
is a separate question which needs intensive 
study. It is also a question which does not 
much affect the choice of a civillan energy 
source, for such an organization could also 
intercept weapons materials or finished 
bombs, Internal disruption of this type is a 
social question the whole world must face. 
The terrorist has many types of threat to 
choose from, no matter what type of power 
station we have. 
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MAKING THE CHOICE 

The existence of a constantly expanding 
human population on this hostile ball of clay 
is fraught with hazard at every turn, and 
there are no completely safe alternatives. All 
we can hope to do is choose wisely from the 
paths that are available. Daily experience 
shows that the public accepts risk when nec- 
essary, provided the nature of the risk and 
the alternatives are understood. Legitimate 
questions are being asked about the risks of 
using nuclear power, and they must be an- 
swered. The public is not served by those who 
exaggerate the risks or by those who claim 
there is no risk. Much of the outcry against 
nuclear energy is from those who fear it be- 
cause it is new to them—forgetting that it is 
25 years old and that its hazards have been 
studied from the first—or from those who, 
hearing of these hazards, have not stopped 
to compare the dangers of choosing another 
path. 

What I have tried to do in this article is to 
dispel the vision of unthinkable catastrophe 
if there is an ultimate nuclear failure. The 
hazard is real—somewhere along the line in 
a nuclear economy there will be some lives 
lost, some injuries, and some nasty messes to 
clean up and decontaminate. But there will 
be no catastrophe, and we know from exper- 
fence that radioactive spills can be cleaned 
up. It seems clear that each of the other 
available paths will have an even higher 
cost in lives, in dollars, and in damage to 
the environment. The real friends of the 
earth can assist the public in such balanced 
assessment. 
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OF LT. GEN. 
LEO E. BENADE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, among 
the nominations reported yesterday by 
the Committee on Armed Services was 
that of Lt. Gen. Leo E. Benade, U.S. 
Army, to be placed on the retired list in 
that grade. | 

During his entire career as a senior 
officer, General Benade has devoted him- 
self almost entirely to the most difficult 
issues in the Department of Defense re- 
lating to military personnel, pay, retire- 
ment and related issues; his last assign- 
ment being that of Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Manpower and Re- 
serve Affairs. 

For about 20 years he has testified be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services 
on almost all the military pay legisla- 
tion that has been considered and other 
important personnel items. In the 1950’s 
as a lieutenant colonel he assisted in the 
first legislation authorizing the drafting 
of doctors during the Korean emergency. 
Actually, at that time he was a member 
of the Medical Service Corps of the 
Army. Later, he participated in the vari- 
ous pay acts beginning in 1955 and suc- 
ceeding years. 

General Benade mastered the most dif- 
ficult task in the military as well as in 
other professions, that of acquiring com- 
plete, in-depth knowledge of the subject 
matter, together with the ability to com- 
municate on its many problems. Along 
with ability, he gained the respect and 
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confidence of the committee members 
and staff with whom he dealt which is a 
crucial element in any important legisla- 
tion. 

I have found personally over the many 
years that military manpower and its re- 
lated problems is the most difficult area 
in which the Congress or the Depart- 
mental officials must cope. 

It is only appropriate, therefore, that 
we recognize the contribution and serv- 
ice of General Benade to the Department 
of Defense and his assistance to the Con- 
gress over the last two decades. I speak 
for our entire Armed Services Commit- 
tee. I am pleased for the Army to pro- 
mote him to Lieutenant General because 
it is deserved. I do not believe enough 
recognition is given to those who labor 
in this highly important and difficult 
field. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH DELIVERS 
THOUGHTFUL AND CHALLENG- 
ING ADDRESS ON WATER RE- 
SOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. President, during 
the nearly 6 years that I have been a 
Member of the Senate it has been my 
privilege to serve as a member of the 
Committee on Public Works, under the 
very able chairmanship of Senator JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH. 

Senator RANDOLPH is known in the 
Congress as an eminently fair, consid- 
erate, and cooperative chairman. In the 
conduct of committee business his goal 
is to develop workable legislation that 
responds to public needs. In so doing, he 
is always considerate of the views of 
Members, be they veterans or new- 
comers. 

The knowledge and experience of Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH in all aspects of public 
works is indeed broad. He is the Senate’s 
knowledgeable leader on highway trans- 
portation. He was one of the first to raise 
the banner for environmental protec- 
tion, and he has a long record of support 
for water resource development. 

As chairman of our Subcommittee on 
Water Resources during the 93d Con- 
gress I have participated in this impor- 
tant work. It has been challenging for 
me personally, and my work has been 
greatly facilitated by the concern and 
guidance of our committee chairman. 

Mr. President, Senator RaNDOLPH’s 
commitment to water resources develop- 
ment and his extensive knowledge of the 
subject is reflected in an address he gave 
at the National Conference on Flood 
Plain Management on July 25 here in 
Washington. His observations point the 
way for the years ahead and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Senator 
RanDOLPH’s speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WISE WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
STRENGTHENS AMERICA 


Few programs are more essential to the 
economic and social well-being of our people 
than wise and comprehensive water re- 
sources development. 

In 1808 Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Thomas Jefferson, 
enunciated for the first time the policy of 
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our young republic regarding water resources 
development by declaring “. . . no other 
single operation, within the power of govern- 
ment, can more effectually tend to strength- 
en and perpetuate that union which secures 
external independence, domestic peace, and 
individual liberty.” 

A Federal program for waterway improve- 
ment was initiated with the removal of snags 
and sandbars from the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers on May 24, 1924. 

Throughout the 19th Century, the Federal 
effort was devoted almost exclusively to the 
improvement of navigational facilities, The 
concept of water resources development con- 
tinued to broaden through the turn of the 
century. 

In transmitting a 1906 report to the Con- 
gress, President Theodore Roosevelt empha- 
sized (quote): “The National Government 
must play the leading part in securing the 
largest possible use of our waterways; other 
agencies can assist and should assist, but 
the work is essentially national in its scope.” 
This concept has guided our water resources 
policy, and it has enabled us, to date, to meet 
the demands of a constantly expanding in- 
dustrial technology and a growing popula- 
tion. In meeting these demands, many of 
our public works programs have succeeded 
beyond our expectations. 

In the past, our interest in water resources 
was concentrated on navigation, irrigation 
development of the West and reducing the 
impact of natural disasters. Today we see 
water resources as having an even larger 
role in our national life. They are vital in- 
gredients in our efforts to support economic 
development and improve the quality of our 
physical environment. 

Because I am particularly aware of the crit- 
ical importance of water to our society, I 
am always bothered when this work is re- 
ferred to as pork barrel. Those of us who 
are involved with the development and man- 
agement of natural resources know this to 
be an untrue and unwise description of our 
work. 

I cite one example as a demonstration of 
the great and lasting benefits that accrue 
from proper water resource development. 
Just over a year ago the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi River was struck by unusually heavy 
flooding. Damage to homes, farms, and in- 
dustry totaled about $500 million. This is a 
huge monetary loss and it was accompanied 
by substantial personal hardship and suf- 
fering. 

For many years the Federal Government, 
through the Army Corps of Engineers, has 
been involved in a gigantic project to tame 
the Mississippi. Nearly $2 billion has been 
spent on the Mississippi River and Tribu- 
taries Project which is now half completed. 
The work done thus far prevented at least 
$7.6 billion in damage during last year’s 
flood. 

So our investment, not just expenditure, 
in the Mississippi Valley was returned nearly 
fourfold within the space of just a few 
months. I am sure that people who live in the 
flood ravaged area of the Mississippi would 
take a strong exception to pork barrel de- 
scription of work that has saved them bil- 
lions of dollars in property and crops, and 
preservation of life itself. 

Of course, no government program can re- 
main static in its operations. Changing con- 
ditions require constant evaluation of the 
way we provide the essential services that the 
public expects from us. This is as true of 
water resources development as of other gov- 
ernment activities. 

Throughout the United States, citizens are 
taking a new look at the way we treat the 
world in which we live. We know that we 
cannot continue to pollute our air and water 
and to abandon millions of tons of solid 
waste containing useful materials. 

A growing and increasingly productive so- 
ciety such as ours must also give attention to 
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how it uses the land. In recent years land use 
has been increasingly debated. At every level 
of government policies relating to transpor- 
tation, housing, pollution control, and water 
resources are among those under discussion. 

Early this year the Water Resources Act of 
1974, became law. One of the most significant 
features of the Act was Section 73 which for 
the first time articulated in law the validity 
of nonstructural approaches in water re- 
sources activity. 

The resolution of water resources projects 
has traditionally involved construction. Some 
of our most important engineering achieve- 
ments, in fact, are associated with water 
resources management. The changed nature 
of our society and the rapidly escalating cost 
of construction, now make it mandatory that 
we look to other ways of achieving our goals, 
The 1974 Act is very specific that in planning 
any flood protection project “consideration 
shall be given to nonstructural alternatives 
to prevent or reduce flood damage.” 

To further support our belief in the non- 
structural approach, the 1974 Act includes 
three projects of this type. One is the fiood 
plain of the Charles River in the Boston area 
where the Congress authorized the expendi- 
ture of $7.3 million to acquire 8,500 acres 
subject to frequent flooding. By controlling 
this land and preventing its development 
we will obviate the need for expensive up- 
stream dams. The benefit-cost ratio of this 
project is 6-1 making it an extremely good 
investment from the taxpayer point of view. 

The second nonstructural project provides 
for total evacuation, flood proofing and land 
control measures in the town of Prairie du 
Chien, Wisconsin. This Mississippi River 
community also suffers severe flooding and 
this nonstructural answer to its problems is 
well conceived. It also has a 6-1 benefit-cost 
ratio. 

In addition, we authorized the acquisition 
of land and development of recreational fa- 
cilities on the South Platte River in Colorado 
just below the Chatfield Dam. Without such 
a procedure, extensive channel improvements 
would have been required in the river to ac- 
commodate water released from the dam. 
These will now be avoided since private de- 
velopment below the dam will not take place. 

I have been in public life long enough ta 
know that a large dam or other structure can 
be very attractive politically. 

We do not properly represent our con- 
stituents, however, if we are unable to accept 
the best way of doing the job even if it does 
not require a large outlay of money and 
result in a structure to which local citizens 
can point with justification. 

I fully expect that the nonstructural ap- 
proach will be increasingly adopted in the 
years ahead. Construction may not always be 
the best answer to a flood problem. The 
proper and less costly response may well be 
to let the floods come but to control the flood 
area so that personal and property damage 
will not occur. 

Later today the National Commission on 
Water Quality will meet. I sponsored the 
Commission in the Federal Water Pollution 
Amendments of 1972, as part of our cooper- 
ative work effort. 

As we develop and maintain adequate 
water resources, part of our effort must be to 
provide clean and drinkable water. Congress 
set forth a series of far reaching requirements 
and goals. The Commission is to study and 
investigate the costs, impacts and benefits 
of achieving these goals and requirements. 

Members of the House and Senate and the 
general public labor to assess the future, not 
the past, as we investigate this serious prob- 
lem. Our membership is representative of a 
cross section of the Nation and the technical 
fields of expertise required for such a study. 

The public sector is represented by Gov- 
ernor Nelson A. Rockefeller, our able Chair- 
man; Raymond Kudukis, a civil engineer 
and director of public utilities for the city 
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of Cleveland; William R. Gionelli, a consult- 
ing civil engineer and former director of the 
California Department of Water Resources, 
and Edwin A. Gee, Senior Vice President of 
the DuPont Corporation. 

Congressional members include Senator 
Edmund Muskie, James Buckley, Lloyd Bent- 
sen, and Howard Baker and Representatives 
Robert Jones, James Wright, John Blatnik, 
William Harsha and James Grover. 

Those who are participating in this Con- 
ference on Plain Flood Management represent 
organizations with a wide variety of interests. 
It is highly commendable that you have 
joined to focus your attention on this very 
important subject. 

In ancient times the first civilizations 
developed in river valleys. Our great popula- 
tion centers continue to be constructed along 
waterways and there is no reason to believe 
that this practice will not continue in the 
future. Where there are rivers, there will be 
flooding. If our society changes, so must our 
methods of protecting people change. I know 
that by working together we can meet the 
challenges that lay before us; and I shall be 
helped in counseling with you and those 
persons and groups you represent. 


FORT CAMPBELL, KY. 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, the people 
of Kentucky have always been proud of 
Fort Campbell, but today we take in- 
creased pleasure in that pride. 

I have been notified by the Defense 
Department that Fort Campbell was 
selected a winner for the annual “Sec- 
retary of Defense Natural Resources 
Conservation Award” for 1973. 

During my visits to Fort Campbell, I 
have been very impressed with the ex- 
cellent relationship between the com- 
munity and the post. I have been par- 
ticularly pleased with the number of 
conservation projects cosponsored by 
civilian and military leaders. 

Kentuckians are proud that Fort 
Campbell is the home of the 101st Divi- 
sion Airmobile, and we look forward to 
many years of being the host State of 
this prestigious division. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Record a letter I received from Mr. 
Perry J. Fliakas, who is Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1974. 
Hon. Martow W. COOK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Cook: I am pleased to ad- 
vise you that Fort Campbell, Kentucky has 
been judged the winner of the Secretary of 
Defense Natural Resources Conservation 
Award for 1973. This award program, now in 
its thirteenth year, Is designed to recognize 
the military installation which has demon- 
strated the greatest initiative and progress 
in the conservation of its natural resources 
during a three-year Judging period. The DoD 
conservation program is designed to assure 
multiple use of military real property con- 
sistent with the military mission of the in- 
stallation. 

Six finalists nominated by the three Mili- 
tary Departments from a total of 237 in- 
stallations throughout the US competed vig- 
orously for this honor again this year. All 
six were inspected by a selection committee 
of nationally prominent civilian conserva- 
tion leaders with Fort Campbell finishing in 
first place. 
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The Honorable Arthur L. Mendolia, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
Logistics), will make the presentation of the 
award at Fort Campbell on the morning of 
August 13, 1974. You are cordially invited 
to join Mr. Mendolia at Fort Campbell on 
that date for the award ceremony. If you 
are able to attend, additional details may be 
obtained from Mr. F. E. Roche of this of- 
fice at OX5-6744 or OX 7T—7227. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERRY J. FLIAKAS, 
Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. 


RETIREMENT OF JAMES L. JOHNSON 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, several 
weeks back when James L. Johnson an- 
nounced his retirement, I was unable to 
be present on the floor and I would be re- 
miss without noting, I have known Jim- 
mie since he first came to the Hill as a 
stenographer for the late Alben Barkley. 

Jimmie worked 31 years in the Senate 
and came to the Hill in 1934 when I first 
met him. As Registration Clerk in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Senate and 
later as Assistant Legislative Clerk, Jim- 
mie performed his duties with compe- 
tence and dignity. Regardless of the issue 
as history unfolded through the years, 
Jimmie kept his delightful disposition 
and was always friendly and courteous. 

I just wanted to add my thanks for 
the devoted employees of the Senate 
such as Jimmie, who have contributed 
much to the workings of this body. 

I hope he will enjoy his well-earned 
retirement and continue his cheery out- 
look on life. He has always been a good 
friend and we shall miss him. 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS ABOUT 
THE USE OF UNLEADED GASOLINE 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, on July 25 I introduced Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 104 which would 
express the sense of Congress that rea- 
sonable extension of time be permitted 
to small independent gasoline marketers 
for the purpose of obtaining and in- 
stalling product and equipment neces- 
sary for their stations to dispense no- 
lead gasoline. 

The present deadline is July 1, 1974— 
September 1 upon application. However, 
my best information is that even by the 
end of the 1975 model year—approxi- 
mately 13 months from now—only 10 
percent of the automobiles on the road 
will be required to use no-lead gasoline. 
Thus, an extension of the present dead- 
line—and the accompanying threat of 
up to $10,000 a day fine—for small serv- 
ice station owners, who despite their best 
efforts cannot obtain physical delivery 
of the product or equipment, will not in- 
flict major harm upon the environment. 
Neither will such delays impair the abil- 
ity of smaller service stations to render 
adequate service to 90 percent of the 
Nation’s motor vehicles. 

It seems to me that it would be entire- 
ly unjustified to let rigid bureaucratic 
guidelines over the next year force many 
independent gasoline marketers out. of 
business. 

This would seem to be a particularly 
harsh result in view of the fact that 
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there is so much uncertainty about un- 
leaded gasoline—the extent to which this 
“clean product” is available, the extent 
of its use over the next year, and even 
whether it is lead or some other chemi- 
cal that is actually doing the damage to 
the pollution control devices. 

In this connection there has come to 
my attention an article from the July 
1974, American Motorist magazine, a 
publication of the American Automobile 
Association, which pinpoints many of 
these questions and sets forth the evi- 
dence which is known on both sides. 

The type of fuel to be used by the 
country’s 10 million vehicles is an im- 
portant economic factor that will be with 
us for some time to come. The introduc- 
tion of such new products and their 
associated equipment will have major 
effects on the small business segments of 
the petroleum industry, particularly if 
mandatory Federal standards are im- 
posed under hard and fast deadlines. I 
feel that the survey of information in 
this article will be useful to many Mem- 
bers of this body facing decisions on 
what might constitute appropriate legis- 
lative relief measures, and would also be 
informative to small businessmen and 
women and the general public. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article entitled “Unleaded Gas: Too Lit- 
tle, Too Late?” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNLEADED Gas: Too Lirrte, Too LATE? 

(By Bill Berman) 

Many proud owners of the new 1975 model 
cars, which will appear in dealers’ show- 
rooms this September, will find their gas 
tanks slightly different in design. They will 
have a narrower neck that will refuse regular 
gas station pump nozzles, 

This new design is to make sure that no 
leaded grades of gas can be pumped into 
these cars since such fuel would “poison” 
any catalytic converter-emission control 
device. 

What's unusual is that General Motors 
will install this tank on all of its models 
whether they have a catalytic converter or 
not. Ford and American Motors reportedly 
will follow suit, and Chrysler is said to be 
planning to install the tank on 60% of its 
new models, 

The only gas these cars can fill up with is 
called Unleaded Gas. It will be dispensed— 
if available—from a separate pump with a 
specially designed nozzle. This gas was sup- 
posed to be ready for sale July Ist. 

It is not the same as low lead fuel which 
has been marketed under such brand names 
as Gulftane or Shell Super Regular—both of 
which have been phased out in most areas. 
It is a gas that is virtually free of additives 
containing lead and phosphorus. 

The important question to new car owners 
is whether enough of this new Unleaded Gas 
will be available when needed, It is a ques- 
tion that only recently has had the full at- 
tention of the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration (FEA) the auto and oil Industries. 

The American Automobile Association has 
been asking this question for more than a 
year. Yet only after initiating innumerable 
contacts with government and industry of- 
cials during this past April, May and June, 
were we able to learn what roadblocks lay 
ahead in distributing Unleaded Gas in all 
parts of the nation 

Originally, we found that with the possible 
exception of General Motors, no one was in- 
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clined to refute EPA’s claim that one-half 
of the country’s 218,000 service stations 
would sell Unleaded Gas after July Ist. 

Indeed, the major oil companies had sup- 
ported EPA by promising that Unleaded Gas 
would be at all stations which pumped more 
than 200,000 gallons of gas annually. FEA 
was also lending support to this issue by 
promising Unleaded Gas would be dis- 
tributed to everyone everywhere—even 
though at that time FEA had no regulations 
of its own to carry out this vow. 


GM’S UNCERTAINTY 


But some doubts came to light. Chairman 
of the Board Richard C. Gerstenberg wrote 
to the administrators of the EPA and FEA 
in April saying, “We at General Motors have 
become increasingly concerned about indi- 
cations of potential distribution problems 
with unleaded gasoline.” 

Gerstenberg said FEA’s existing fuel al- 
location program “appears to fall short of 
assuring adequate availability of the fuel.” 
He also said that the EPA regulations in- 
dicate “Gasoline stations in many rural areas 
and sparsely populated large counties may 
not be required to supply unleaded gas, ac- 
cording to available data.” 

Not without a touch of malice, Gersten- 
berg urged the agencies to undertake an 
education program with retail outlets and 
the public “with the same zeal EPA has given 
to promoting its fuel economy ratings.” 

He also asked the officials to bear in mind 
that although approximately 10 per cent of 
the cars on the road will require unleaded 
fuel by the end of the 1975 model year, 
about 62 percent of the total car population 
will be capable of using it, and many may 
make that choice. 

The danger here is the potential contami- 
nation of these new converters. If FEA, EPA 
and the oll industry could not deliver Un- 
leaded Gas where it was needed, then some 
of the nation's 10 million new car owners 
might switch to leaded fuel. Such fuel will 
slowly destroy the inner workings of cata- 
lytic converters—and if forced to replace 
them, owners could pay as much as $150. 

WAS ANYONE CERTAIN? 


Various other auto and oil industry rep- 
resentatives told the AAA in April they 
doubted whether enough Unleaded Gas could 
be made and distributed by the time new 
cars would appear. They said EPA's original 
Unleaded Gas regulations ignored many pro- 
viders of gasoline other than service sta- 
tions. These include municipal, state and 
private fleet vehicle operators, auto assem- 
bly plants and dealerships. Where would 
they get Unleaded Gas? 

In addition, they felt at the time that 
EPA hadn't realized there may be a second- 
ary demand for Unleaded Gas. This would 
come from motorists who wanted to try the 
new fuel, but actually didn’t need it. This 
demand might strain Unleaded Gas supplies 
severely, they said. 

But more startling, we found indications 
during April and May that EPA’s promise 
of Unleaded Gas at every other station may 
have been made prematurely. Actually, EPA 
and FEA were meeting as late as mid-May 
with auto and oll companies to resolve: 

How much Unleaded Gas could be made 
by the nation’s 180-odd refiners, and how 
many cars would need it, initially. 

What parts of the nation would receive 
little or no Unleaded Gas. 

What would happen if drivers and po- 
tential new car buyers lived in or drove into 
areas that had limited quantities of Un- 
leaded Gas. 

NOTHING SURE ABOUT UNLEADED GAS 

Since there were conflicting and sketchy 
reports of these meetings, AAA began a de- 
tailed questioning of representatives of the 
oll and auto industries for their projections 
of the future availability of this new fuel. 
We were told at that time: 
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The auto companies were making the same 
inquiries that we were. As one company 
spokesman put it, “We're just plain scared 
there's not going to be any Unleaded Gas 
everywhere we travel.” 

Every auto company, had expressed con- 
cern to the two agencies that if Unleaded 
Gas were not visibly available—especially in 
the nation’s many rural counties—then po- 
tential new car buyers might delay their 
purchases. The result could be economic dis- 
aster for the auto industry. 

One auto company felt that once Unleaded 
Gas became a household word then the num- 
ber of motorists wanting it would jump from 
10 per cent initially to possibly 20 per cent 
of the auto population. 

Meanwhile, oil industry representatives 
were telling us: y 

The FEA hadn't realized until April 1974 
that it would hecome involved with Unleaded 
Gas. Only then did it hurriedly begin to sur- 
vey the nation’s refiners to find out how 
much could he made and what lead time 
was needed. 

The major gasoline marketers were guar- 
anteeing that only their “directly served” 
stations would have Some Unleaded Gas after 
July ist. ‘Indirectly served” stations (those 
owned by independent operators but which 
carry brand names like Exxon, Mobil etc.) 
were not getting such guarantees from their 
parent companies, 

In fact, Guif Oil Company had told sta- 
tions carrying its name in 13 Mid-West states 
(but for which it was no longer a fuel sup- 
plier), that it would not make Unleaded Gas 
available. They would have to find suppliers 
of the fuel on their own. 

However, after AAA reported this decision 
and it was picked up by the Associated Press 
in May, Guif told AAA it had changed its 
mind. The company would send those sta- 
tions Unleaded Gas even though it was not 
obliged to do so by law. 

Nor were many of the independent non- 
branded stations, which sell 22 per cent of 
the nation’s gasoline, able to get firm Un- 
leaded Gas contracts from maor suppliers— 
at least as of when. this was being written. 

AAA repeatedly pointed out such problems 
to both FEA and EPA during May. Conse- 
quently, FEA has issued a proposed rule 
which may insure that all bulk purchasers 
of gasoline will be able to obtain Unleaded 
Gas supplies without too much difficulty. 

There were unconfirmed reports that some 
oil companies which traditionally sold only 
two grades of gas—Premium and Regular— 
felt they might have to drop one or the 
other once Unleaded Gas was required. The 
problem was an 18-month delay in procur- 
ring new under-station storage tanks be- 
cause of a current steel shortage. And the 
cost of sinking such tanks could run beyond 
$5,000. 

In fact, Union Oil Company disclosed to 
AAA in May that it would have to drop regu- 
lar gas at all of its stations required to sell 
Unleaded, Some marketers, however, were 
said to be planning to drop Premium. 

Since then AAA has been trying to con- 
firm recurrent reports that CITGO, Phillips, 
Getty, Hess and Clark stations required to 
sell Unleaded probably will drop their Pre- 
mium grades, Murphy Oil Company stations 
also will likely drop Regular. 

Spokesmen for Atlantic Richfield, Mobil, 
Ashland, Texaco and Chevron (East) have 
said their outlets presently selling two grades 
may decide on their own to Premium if 
required to sell Unleaded, although the com- 
panies would try to discourage this action. 

Indeed, a few EPA officials had been pri- 
vately suggesting to many gas marketers that 
it would be wise to drop Premium if they 
faced a delay in dispensing Unleaded Gas. 

Almost to a man, the oll industry people 
AAA contacted expressed fears that neither 
FEA or EPA grasped the gravity of the com- 
ing demand for Unleaded Gas. 

Actually, FEA’s initial reaction to con- 
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cerns about potential shortages of Unleaded 
Gas was summed up by one FEA spokesman 
who said to AAA, “We don’t want to over- 
estimate the demand for this fuel.” 


A SCARCITY OF NOZZLES? 


During all of our contacts with the gov- 
ernment and auto and oil industries, we did 
not hear that the availability of the special 
Unleaded Gas pump nozzles might be a 
problem. 

However, AAA found that one of the three 
major nozzle makers had been on strike be- 
tween April and June. It had placed a freeze 
on its orders during this strike and had not 
had a chance to contact all of its customers. 

Neither of its two competitors were able 
to take on additional orders during this 
strike, All three companies expressed doubts 
that all those who had ordered the nozzles 
would receive them during the summer. The 
company that was on strike told AAA on 
June 4th it was 40,000 nozzles behind in its 
schedule. However, the company did feel it 
could catch up by September. 


EPA DROPS A SURPRISE 


Though it repeatedly assured the AAA that 
it would remedy all future problems with 
Unleaded Gas availability, the EPA pub- 
lished a ruling in May that would narrow 
that availability in metropolitan areas. 

The agency said it had erred in its original 
mandate on Unleaded Gas which was pub- 
lished in January 1973. That mandate obli- 
gated high-volume stations to sell Unleaded 
Gas, and owners of chains of six or more 
stations to sell the fuel at 60 per cent of 
their outlets no matter their gas sales vol- 
ume. 

EPA claimed the latter rule did not signifi- 
cantly improve the availability of Unleaded 
Gas, although such chains include as many 
as 90,000 stations and it dropped these sta- 
tions from the Unleaded Gas network. 

To make up for this massive deletion, 
EPA proposed at the same time to obligate 
some 10,000 rural service stations to sell Un- 
leaded Gas after January 1, 1975—a full three 
months after new cars come out in Septem- 
ber. 

The agency briefly noted that the effect 
of this proposal—since it would not take 
hold until after new cars appeared—would 
be that motorists would be able to find Un- 
leaded gas at only 29 per cent of the stations 
in two-thirds of the counties of the nation. 

Still, the agency said its latest actions 
would significantly help the distribution of 
the new fuel, claiming some 111,000 stations 
would sell Unleaded Gas after July, and 10,000 
more stations would sell it after January. 

EPA noted AAA’s concern for Unleaded Gas 
availability in the prologue to its May pro- 
posal, saying: 

“. . . the American Automobile Associa- 
tion has recently written to EPA stressing the 
interest of the motorist. Their letter states 
that ‘without lead-free gas readily available, 
catalytic systems will be quickly damaged. 
This would cause the motorists to be faced 
with an early, expensive replacement bill. 
Additionally, the owner-operators would then 
be contributing to air pollution, probably 
without his knowledge.’ ” 

AAA will respond to EPA’s latest. rulings 
shortly by saying we feel they will work a 
hardship on many more motorists than EPA 
is aware, 

A WRONG DECISION? 


But the entire Unleaded Gas availability 
matter took another surprising turn in May. 
A Chrysler Corporation scientist announced 
that he had found lead itself does not poison 
catalytic converters. An additional chem- 
ical—Ethylene Dibromide—which has tradi- 
tionally been added to gasoline with lead may 
be the actual destroyer of the sensitive 
metals within converters. 

This scientist’s findings have shaken the 
oil and auto industries and EPA who find 
they might be getting the wrong chemical 
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out of gasoline; that lead might be able to be 
kept in gas and allowed to fuel converter- 
equipped cars after all. 

Representatives of the Ethyl Corporation 
and E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. told AAA 
they think the findings are sound. A Ford 
spokesman told AAA the company feels this 
revelation is encouraging. EPA announced in 
June that it was gathering all data on the 
matter of Ethylene Dibromide and would re- 
view them as soon as possible. 

But GM, taking its traditional “get the 
lead out” line, said it was unconvinced by 
these late reports. 


VIEWS OF THE U.S. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
through an unfortunate oversight, a 
statement submitted for the record of 
the Banking Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Finance Hearings on export con- 
trol policy and the Eximbank by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce never got printed. 
I ask unanimous consent that that state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp in order 
that other Senators might know the 
Chamber’s views on this important legis- 
lation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON S. 1890, EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
Act AND S. 3282, EXPORT ADMINISTRATION 
ACT FOR SUBMISSION TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCE OF THE SENATE 
BANKING, HOUSING AND URBAN AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE FOR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

(By Richard O. Lehmann *) 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States appreciates the opportunity to com- 
ment on aspects of international economic 
policy related to extension, which we sup- 
port, of (1) the Export Administration Act; 
and (2) the statutory authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States 
(Eximbank). Our interest in these issues 
stems from a responsibility to represent a 
membership of over 46,000 business firms, 
2600 local and state chambers of commerce, 
1100 trade associations, and 35 American 
Chambers of Commerce abroad. This diver- 
sity of membership obliges us to assess the 
impact of export control and need for export 
financing from the view point of both the 
internationally and domestically oriented 
American business communities. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 

In 1971, when the Export-Import Bank Act 
was last considered by the Congress, the 
Chamber expressed concern about our “na- 
tion's delicate trade situation.” The first two 
quarters of that year had seen a sharp de- 
terioration in the traditional American trade 
surplus while other warning signs had begun 
to appear internationally. Nonetheless, the 
basic outlook at that time, as it had been 
through most of the postwar era, was opti- 
mistic. 

However, in summer 1971, the situation, 
abroad and at home, changed radically. On 
August 15, President Nixon suspended the 
dollar’s convertibility, applied a 10% sur- 
charge to all dutiable imports and initiated 
a wage-price freeze. At the same time, the 
U.S. began to experience monthly trade defi- 
cits of such magnitude that 1971 became 
the first deficit year, on the trade account, 
since 1893. With the international economy 
on the verge of chaos as 2 result of the uni- 
lateral American actions and with our own 
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competitive export position deteriorating, a 
major domestic response was the introduc- 
tion, in early fall, of the Foreign Trade and 
Investment. Act, the so-called Burke-Hartke 
bill. 

This response ‘manifested a profound lack 
of understanding that the crisis situation 
and its ostensible cause, the overvaluation 
of the dollar, were long-term problems which 
generally stemmed from the accumulated 
inadequacies of the international economic 
system. That system, embodied primarily in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), was negotiated and established 
at the conclusion of World War Il when the 
United States was the only significant glob- 
al economic power. By 1971, however, the na- 
tions of Europe and Japan were, in every 
sense, our economic equals. This equality was 
reflected in trade flows, global competition 
for markets, and technological innovation; 
reflected everywhere, except in basic rules 
and concepts under which the international 
economic system through the GATT and IMF 
operated. While policies followed in the post- 
war movement toward an open global trad- 
ing system had been successful, it was clear 
that the system itself required further re- 
view and modification to take into account 
the economic realities of the 1970's. 


Policy response 

The American policy response to this chal- 
lenge has been developed in two distinct, 
but parallel, efforts. In the monetary area, 
the December 1971 Smithsonian Agreement 
on currency re nts produced the first 
dollar devaluation followed by further deval- 
uations—one official and one unofficial. This 
parity change is responsible, in large part, 
for the $8 billion turnaround on the Amer- 
ican trade account between 1972 and 1973. 
At the same time, progress has been achieved 
toward basic monetary reform in the Group 
of Twenty under the auspices of the IMF. 

The American policy response to this chal- 
lenge has been developed in two distinct, 
but parallel, efforts. In the monetary area, 
the December 1971 Smithsonian Agreement 
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dollar devaluation followed by further deval- 
uations—one official and one unofficial. This 
parity change is responsible, in large part, 
for the $8 billion turnaround on the Amer- 
ican trade account between 1972 and 1973, At 
the same time, progress has been achieved 
toward basic monetary reform in the Group 
of Twenty under the auspices of the IMF. 

Concurrent with the Smithsonian Agree- 
ment was the commitment to engage in nego- 
tations aimed not only at further reduction 
of tariff and non-tariff barriers, but also to 
reform the international trade rules. Prog- 
ress in this area has been neither as rapid 
nor encouraging as in the monetary field. 
While in September 1973 more than 100 na- 
tions met in Tokyo to open formally the 
scheduled talks, earnest negotiations will not 
begin until the world's most powerful econ- 
omy—the United States— es a nego- 
tiating mandate in the form of an enacted 
trade bill. 

1973 

Global economic events in 1973 have caused 
reconsideration of these basic approaches to 
foreign trade and monetary issues. With 
greatly intensified demands for American 
wheat and soybeans; with the oil embargo 
and its attendant price rise; and with simul- 
taneous booms in the economies of the de- 
veloped world accompanied, outside the U.S., 
by double-digit inflation—some contend 
trade and monetary reforms, in present con- 
ceptual form, are largely irrelevant. These 
“new” problems, it is maintained, are of suf- 
ficient magnitude and importance that they 
alone should be the basis for future policy 
development. 

We disagree, It is unfortunate that the 
most recent economic events often tend to 
color unduly our responses to the challenge of 
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long-term policy-making. For example, when 
the Trade Bill was introduced in April of 
last. year, following, in 1972, the largest 
trade deficit in our history, concern focused 
internationally on expanding markets for 
American exports and, domestically, on how 
best to deal with dislocations resulting from 
import competition. Today, in the wake of an 
oil embargo with short supply situations at 
home, we are engrossed with the “access to 
supply” question. Incidentally, part of the 
U.S. shortages problem does not result from 
the actions of any foreign country, but from 
the poorly-conceived wage-price mechanism 
of the past summer when a domestic price 
ceiling existed absent export controls. The 
market mechanism thus was only partially 
operational so that items subject to price 
controls naturally flowed abroad, where mar- 
ket prices were substantially higher. In such 
circumstances, we should not exacerbate the 
Situation by overreacting further through 
the imposition of export controls, but com- 
pletely do away with the cause of the original 
distortion—wage-price controls. 

As with the principle of the open market, 
our approach to handling the challenges and 
problems of the international economy must 
consistently address actual circumstances, 
not changing perceptions of them. Access to 
supplies was a problem long before the oil 
embargo and access to markets for American 
exports remains of utmost importance today. 


Exports 

In development of international economic 
policy, it is fundamental to recognize the 
interrelationship of its many parts. Exports 
are one key to the U.S. international eco- 
nomic performance; imports, investment 
flows, government expenditures, and receipts 
from overseas production are other indica- 
tors of our international economic health. 
Within this overall context, the expansion of 
American exports is crucial for two reasons; 

(1) With the prospect that the developed 
nations will be simultaneously in payments 
deficit this year, increased export trade must 
be regarded as a major means of off-setting 
the American deficit. 

(2) The experience of the past year has 
dramatically demonstrated the dependency 
of the United States on imported basic raw 
materials to support its industrial base. We 
need to sell abroad to pay for what we must 
purchase in foreign markets, Quite apart 
from consumer preference for some foreign 
manufactured products, the increased prices 
of basic commodities make export expansion 
@ necessary and important goal. 

Two major aspects of this critical effort are 
the issues at hand before this subcommittee. 

(1) Competitive financing of American ex- 
ports. 

(2) Reliable supply of American exports. 

With its enormous domestic market, the 
nature and meaning of exporting has often 
been misunderstood in the United States. It 
is not sufficiently appreciated that exporting 
and the development of markets abroad 
cannot be accomplished overnight, and the 
flow of products cannot be expected to be 
turned on and off like a water faucet. 

In planning for export sales, American bus- 
iness must have reasonable assurance there 
will be known and reliable sources of financ- 
ing at competitive rates. Similarly, foreign 
business, purchasing American exports, re- 
quires reasonable certainty that their sources 
of supply in the United States will continue 
to be reliable and regular. 

With these considerations in mind, we sub- 
mit the following comments and recommen- 
dations relative to the legislative issues be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACT 
S. 1890 

The National Chamber supports S. 1890 
which would extend the statutory life of the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States 
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and increase its loan and guarantee commit- 
ment authority. The major provisions of this 
bill, of special interest to the business com- 
munity, include: 

(1) Extension of the Bank’s charter to 1978. 

(2) Increase in guarantees and insurance 
chargeable on a 25% fractional reserve basis 
from 10 to 20 billion dollars. 

(3) Increase in loan commitment author- 
ity from 20 to 30 billion dollars. 

(4) Exemption of bank borrowings from 
the Eximbank from provisions of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, where applicable. 

Prompt and full enactment of this legisla- 
tion is a necessary step in maintaining and 
improving our exporters’ competitive posi- 
tion in world markets. 

Record of the Bank 

Eximbank’s record since enactment of the 
1971 legislation has been exemplary. The 
Bank has aggressively and imaginatively 
supported growing amounts of American ex- 
ports to the $10.5 billion level of fiscal year 
1973. 

A continuing concern with agencies such 
as Eximbank is that their efforts and pro- 
grams be complementary to, rather than in 
place of, traditional activities carried out by 
the private sector. Eximbank, in assisting 
greater amounts of exports, has consistently 
encouraged the widest private financial com- 
munity participation. Thus today, direct 
loans represent a much smaller percentage 
of total Bank activity than in the past. In 
addition, the Bank's facilities have become 
increasingly available and utilized by the 
small and medium-sized exporter. Exim- 
bank’s overall flexibility and program mix 
are, in the opinion of the exporting and 
financial community, fully consistent with 
the Bank's congressional directive: “to pro- 
vide guarantees, insurance and extensions of 
credit at rates and on terms and conditions 
which are competitive witn the govern- 
ment-supported rates and terms and other 
conditions available for the financing of ex- 
ports from the principal countries whose 
exporters compete with United States ex- 
port zs.” 

The crucial nature of export expansion 
today makes it imperative that this congres- 
sional mandate be substantially maintained. 
American business needs the basic assurance 
that long-range export development efforts 
will be rewarded. Certainly, the price, qual- 
ity, and nature of American exports justify 
such efforts. What is required, in addition, is 
the certainty of known and suitably competi- 
tive sources of export financing. The National 
Chamber is confident that Eximbank will 
continue to provide this reliability in a re- 
sponsive manner. 

Need to avoid unnecessary controls 

In testimony on this subject in 1971, the 
Chamber noted: 

“Instead of pursuing consistent policies to- 
ward strengthening our domestic export base, 
the government has maintained controls on 
the very tools which are crucial to success- 
ful international competition.” 

At that time, the controls to which we re- 
ferred included restrictions on Eximbank 
operations resulting from requirements of 
the unified budget, Voluntary Foreign Credit 
Restraint program (VFCR), and restrictions 
against financing in Eastern Europe. We 
maintained that continued use of such con- 
trols would have negative effects on Exim- 
bank operations and general efforts to ex- 
pand American exports. We were gratified 
when Congress agreed to remove Eximbank 
from under the unified budget, and to pro- 
vide the President with certain flexibility in 
regard to the extension of Exim facilities to 
Eastern Europe. Earlier this year, the Ad- 
ministration announced removal of VFCR 
guidelines. 

While the lifting of these controls and re- 
strictions is clearly not the sole reason for 
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the dramatic expansion of Exim operations 
over the past years, that expansion would not 
have been as marked or effective if the Bank 
had been required to continue operation un- 
der the same strictures that were present 
prior to enactment of the 1971 Act. 

Serious policy issues relating to trade with 
communist nations and in energy-related 
products have been raised in regard to Exim’s 
operations. As previously noted, export mar- 
kets are developed and maintained, West 
and East, through reliability of supply and 
competitiveness of financing. The National 
Chamber believes this market development 
can only be accomplished through consistent 
efforts which are best achieved without un- 
necessary controls and restrictions 


EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT 
S. 3282 


The National Chamber supports extension 
to 1977 of authority contained in the Export 
Administration Act of 1969 to control ex- 
ports to the extent necessary: 

(1) To protect the domestic economy from 
the excessive drain of scarce materials and to 
reduce the serious inflationary impact of ab- 
normal foreign demand; 

(2) To further significantly the foreign 
policy of the United States and to fulfill its 
international responsibilities; or 

(3) To exercise necessary vigilance over 
exports from the standpoint of their sig- 
nificance to the national security of the 
United States. 

We believe this authority is necessary to 
protect the trade and foreign policy interests 
of the United States. We caution, however, 
that its indiscriminate overuse could have 
serious implications for the international 
credibility of the United States as a source 
of reliable supply. Export controls, outside 
security considerations, are a policy alterna- 
tive of utmost gravity which should be em- 
ployed only as as a last resort. 

With the exception of the Administration- 
proposed amendment to Section 3 of the Act 
and the extension to 1977 of existing author- 
ities, we are not in a position to comment, 
in any detail, on the other proposed Ad- 
ministration amendments embodied in S. 
3282. We do, nonetheless, have general com- 
ments relative to the issues involved in the 
revision and extension of this Act. 


Retaliatory authorities 


In testimony on the Trade Reform Act 
(H.R. 10710) before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, we supported revision of that bill 
“to mandate U.S. negotiators to deal with 
(access to supplies) in multilateral negoti- 
ations and to grant the- President certain 
powers for use against unfair foreign export 
restrictions.” We are thus in agreement with 
the thrust of the Administration-proposed 
amendment to Section 3 of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act which would enable the 
President to retaliate against countries un- 
reasonably restricting U.S. access to supplies 
of a commodity. We suggest, however, that 
such authority may be misplaced and in- 
appropriate in the Export Administration 
Act. 

A widely-supported Administration-pro- 
posed amendment to H.R. 10710 wouid au- 
thorize the President to engage in muitilat- 
eral negotiations aimed at international 
agreement on standards and procedures for 
the control of exports. Their amendment to 
S. 3282 which would give the President re- 
taliatory power against “unreasonable (for- 
eign export) restrictions” could create a dan= 
gerous bifurcation in trade policy. Interna- 
tional negotiations on what constitutes “un- 
reasonable restrictions” would be carried out 
under authorities conferred in one law, while 
in a different statute, the President could 
employ retaliatory authority simply by pro- 
viding his own definition of “unreasonabie,” 
irrespective of the ongoing negotiations. 

This dilemma could, in our opinion, best 
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be resolved by including both the negotiat- 
ing and retaliatory authority in H.R. 10710. 
While this may prove difficult, as that legis- 
lation is outside the purview of this sub- 
committee, we believe the minimum required 
is a responsible definitional link between the 
negotiating and retaliatory authorities. 
Public procedures 

On June 27, 1973, the Administration em- 
bargoed the export of soybeans—a surprising 
action not only because there had been little 
prior indication of the seriousness of the 
situation, but also because there was so little 
done in terms of prior consultation or co- 
operative efforts by the Administration. 

Following from this experience, we believe 
that, in the few instances where imposition 
of export controls may appear necessary “to 
protect the domestic economy from the ex- 
cessive drain of scarce materials and to re- 
duce the serious inflationary impact of ab- 
normal foreign demand,” appropriate pro- 
cedural safeguards, including prior public 
hearings, should be provided all interested 
parties. The above noted criterion sets out 
appropriately strict conditions that do not 
generally arise overnight. As such, public 
hearings and other appropriate safeguards 
would not seriously hinder the implementa- 
tion of the procedures and requirements of 
this Act. At the same time, introducing an 
element of fairness and openness—hereto- 
fore absent in the imposition of export con- 
trols—would avoid the disruptive effects on 
contractual obligations which stemmed from 
the June 1973 action. 


COMPARABILITY FOR CIVIL SERV- 
ICE PERSONNEL AT GRADES 
GS 16-18 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Civil 
Service Commission today announced 
the results of a nationwide executive pay 
study, in which it was assisted by the 
American Compensation Association, the 
American Management Association, and 
the Conference Board. Its findings, re- 
lating to pay for Federal employees in 
the supergrade categories—that is, in- 
dividuals at grades GS-16, 17, and 18— 
are rather startling and go far in telling 
us why it is that many competent, ex- 
perienced career executives either have 
left Government service recently or are 
seriously considering that move. 

Generally, the study, which was con- 
ducted among 144 companies, large and 
small, and encompassed eight occupa- 
tions which represent 40 percent of the 
Federal employment at the top of the 
general schedule, showed that the salary 
rates in effect for GS-16 trail private 
sector salaries by 27 percent. At the 
GS-17 level they trail the private sector 
by 55.6 percent. And at GS-18 they are 
97.4 percent below the private sector’s 
salary level for comparable positions. 

Of course, at present, the pay rates for 
all GS-18’s all GS-17’s, and all GS-16’s 
above the third step of the schedule are 
frozen at $36,000 per year by the work- 
ings of the system that bars general 
schedule employees from being paid 
salaries higher than those in effect for 
persons on the executive schedule. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Civil Service Commission 
announcement of its study be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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{From the U.S. Civil Service Commission] 
NATIONWIDE EXECUTIVE Pay STUDY 


The Civil Service Commission today an- 
nounced the results of a nationwide execu- 
tive pay study conducted as part of the Com- 
mission’s review of the Federal Pay Com- 
parability Process. The objective of the study 
was to determine current private enterprise 
salaries for positions equivalent to top Fed- 
eral career levels. 

The study showed that in private industry, 
an executive working at the level of a GS-16 
civil servant is receiving an average salary 
of $45,146 per year; at GS-17, $56,011; and at 
GS-18, $71,076. These salaries are well above 
the current $36,000 limit applied to all Fed- 
eral positions at the GS-16 through 18 levels. 

BACKGROUND 


Under present pay comparability pro- 
cedures Federal salary rates for GS-l 
through GS-15 level positions are compared 
and adjusted in accordance with the results 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics annual sur- 
vey of professional, administrative, technical, 
and clerical occupations (PATC). Scheduled 
salary levels for civil service executives at 
grade levels above GS-15 are determined by 
extension of the results of the BLS data. The 
present salary schedule provides for a range 
at grade 16 of $32,806 to $41,550; at grade 17 
the range is from $37,926 to $43,040; and at 
grade 18 a single salary rate of $43,926. How- 
ever, pay of civil servants is limited by law 
to no more than the rate for Level V of the 
Executive Schedule, currently $36,000 per 
year. 

CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 

The CSC Executive Pay Study was design- 
ed to approximate the industrial coverage 
of the annual BLS PATC survey. The follow- 
ing industrial categories were represented in 
the study: Manufacturing; Transportation 
and Public Utilities; Wholesale Trade; Re- 
tail Trade; Finance, Insurance, and Real 
Estate; and Services. One hundred forty- 
four companies, ranging from some of the 
larger firms in America to those employing as 
few as 500 persons, were visited. 

Eight occupations, representing more than 
40 percent of Federal employment at those 
upper grade levels, were included in the 
study: Directors of Personnel, Attorneys, 
Chief Accountants, Engineers, Electronic 
Data Processing Program Managers, Plant 
Managers, Commercial Managers, and Econ- 
omists. 

The Commission was assisted in the design 
and conduct of the study by the American 
Compensation Association, American Man- 
agement Association, and the Conference 
Board. 

Commission staff and 26 Federal agency 
job analysts spent two weeks during April 
collecting job content and compensation in- 
formation from study participants. An ex- 
tensive job evaluation process, which in- 
cluded an independent review by private in- 
dustry experts, resulted in usable informa- 
tion on more than 700 private industry posi- 
tions equivalent to Federal GS-16 through 
GS-18 level positions. 

PRINCIPAL FINDINGS 


Generally, the study showed that the 
rates produced for GS-16 through 
GS-18 levels under the current method are 
quite conservative in comparison with pri- 
vate enterprise salaries. The findings indicate 
that Government salaries trail private sector 
salaries by 27 percent at the GS-16 level, 
55.6 percent at the GS-17 level, and 97.4 
percent at the GS-18 level. 

Another sharp distinction was found in the 
extent that private sector compensation is 
increased through the awarding of bonuses. 
Bonuses play a significant part in the com- 
pensation of private sector officials, with in- 
dividuals at the responsibility level of GS- 
16 receiving average annual bonuses of 
$9,676; at GS-17, $16,361; and at GS-18, 
$22,985—above and beyond base salary. 
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A detailed report of the study findings is 
scheduled to be sent to the participating 
companies in August. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the principal functions of our system 
of government, as embodied in our Con- 
stitution and our Bill of Rights, is to pro- 
tect individual citizens from abuses of 
power by those elected or appointed to 
positions of authority. No tradition is 
more firmly rooted in our democracy 
than this safeguarding of personal lib- 
erty from the stifling bonds of tyranny. 
Over the two centuries of our inde- 
pendence Americans have made enor- 
mous sacrifices to win and protect this 
freedom. 

I believe that no liberty or right is 
more fundamental than that to life itself. 
Genocide is the systematic denial of this 
right to existence. The awful dimensions 
of this ultimate abuse of power became 
especially clear in the Second World War 
with the advent of Nazi-sponsored mass 
persecutions and executions. 

In response to these horrors the na- 
tions of the world created the Interna- 
tional Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. To 
date, more than 70 countries have ratified 
the accord, which defines this crime and 
binds its signers to action against its per- 
petrators. Our Nation, regrettably, has 
yet to join in this effort. 

The Senate should act swiftly to cor- 
rect this disfigurement of our tradition 
of liberty and freedom. As the section 
of individual rights and responsibilities 
of the American Bar Association con- 
cluded in a 1969 study— 

The United States, which was founded on 
the basis of protest against governmental ex- 
cesses, and which grew great in substantial 
measure because it was a haven and the hope 
for oppressed persons everywhere, should be 
in the lead in joining in the declaration of 
reyulsion at the organized effort to eliminate 
a whole people during World War II, and of 
determination that such an effort shall not 
be undertaken ever again, 


Too many men and women stood idly 
by earlier in this century while millions 
of their fellows died. We must not shirk 
our moral responsibility to commit the 
United States to the defense of all men 
against destruction at the mad whims of 
the powerful. 


SENATE JURISDICTION OVER ERDA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in the 
next few weeks, the Senate will probably 
act on the Energy Reorganization Act 
of 1974 (S. 2744). The Government Op- 
erations Committee is to be commended 
for this legislation, because it addresses 
the Nation’s energy problem in a clear, 
farsighted fashion. 

There is no doubt that the sense of 
urgency over energy has somewhat 
abated since last winter. The gas pumps 
are open again, and the highways are 
full of cars. 

But the long-range problem of pro- 
viding cheap and plentiful energy for 
the Nation has not gone away. We know 
our sources of fossil fuels are finite. Some 
day we will simply run out. 
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The Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 
makes a clear bid to centralize energy 
research and development at the Federal 
level within one agency. It is a wise 
measure, because it ends the current 
fragmented approach to energy research 
and development. 

In other words, it attacks the energy 
problem the same way we responded to 
the space challenge after Sputnik was 
launched in 1957. 

I am sure I do not need to remind 
the Senate that following the launch 
of Sputnik there were tremors both here 
and abroad. The response was the crea- 
tion of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration that put America 
first in space. 

I believe there is a clear parallel 
between the aftermath of Sputnik and 
the energy problem confronting the 
Nation today. 

If the executive branch of Govern- 
ment is going to have a unified approach 
to solving the energy problem, I submit 
the Senate should do the same thing. In 
other words, jurisdiction over the Energy 
Research and Development Administra- 
tion should be vested in one, and only 
one, legislative committee. 

In my opinion the committee best able 
to take on this job is the Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee, for it has 
a wealth of experience in handling high 
technology R. & D. programs. 

Moreover, the Space Committee under- 
stands multidisciplinary programs 
through its involvement with NASA. In 
al) likelihood, a multidisciplinary ap- 
proach will be required to find the tech- 
nology that can substitute for fossil 
fuels. 

The Space Committee will give ERDA 
programs the close attention they 
deserve, and the committee will see to 
it that all forms of energy receive fair 
consideration to the exclusion of none. 

Finally, the Space Committee has a 
strong bipartisan tradition, and let us 
face it, there is not one energy crunch for 
Democrats and another one for Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. President, in view of the urgency 
over energy research and development, I 
have asked to be made a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 352 which would con- 
fer jurisdiction over the Energy Research 
and Development Administration to the 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee. 


A PUBLICATION OF INTEREST AND 
VALUE TO SPANISH-SPEAKING 
CITIZENS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I have 
recently received a copy of a new publi- 
cation of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion Bureau of Recruiting and Examin- 
ing, “La SF-171 Se Llena Asi!” For the 
benefit of those of you who are not bi- 
lingual, let me explain that title: “Form 
SF-171 Is Filled Out in This Way” 

This booklet will be of inestimable 
value to those minority working people 
who have been excluded from many 
Government jobs because they could not 
break through the language barrier. Al- 
though there are many jobs in civil 
service which could be filled by the 
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Spanish-speaking working people of this 
Nation, these jobs have always been 
closed to those applicants who could not 
understand the instructions and terms 
used in the standard application forms. 

The Office of the Spanish-Speaking 
Program at the Civil Service Commission 
has now prepared a detailed explana- 
tion, in Spanish, for these disadvantaged 
applicants. 

I commend them for the fine job they 
have done, and suggest to my colleagues 
that they assist the Commission in dis- 
seminating information about this book- 
let to constituents in Spanish-speaking 
communities in their States. 

The publication, BRE-55, can be ob- 
tained from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion Office of the Spanish-Speaking Pro- 
gram, Washington, D.C. 20415. 

Spanish-surnamed citizens are not 
represented in Government service in 
the same proportions as they are in the 
population, and it has been very difficult 
to increase their numbers or make sure 
that they have an equal opportunity to 
work at all levels in government. 

The “Sixteen Point Program,” begun 
in 1970, has never been fully imple- 
mented or successful in overcoming the 
difficulties or recruitment or hiring of 
Spanish-surnamed applicants. This new 
publication is very welcome as part of 
the effort to make that program more 
worthwhile. 


THE FREEDOMS AMERICANS 
DESERVE 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, Her- 
bert W. Hobler, the president of the Nas- 
sau Broadcasting Co., which operates 
radio stations in Princeton and Trenton, 
N.J., has been crusading against the 
fairness doctrine and the equal time pro- 
vision which govern broadcasters. 

Here is a licensee who has the temerity 
to challenge his license grantor. 

In a recent editorial, which rather 
sums up his continuing campaign, Mr. 
Hobler makes some telling points. 

It was written before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission reaffirmed the 
fairness doctrine, which explains Mr. 
Hobler’s optimism at the end of the 
editorial. 

Yet, it does present the problem in a 
clear way. 

Mr. Hobler also has published a book- 
let on the subject. His title, “Ameri- 
cans ... One of Your Freedoms Is Miss- 
ing!” sounds the warning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial of July 10 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDITORIAL or Nassau BROADCASTING CO., 

JULY 10, 1974 
(By Herbert W. Hobler) 


Forty years ago, on July 10, 1934, the Com- 
munications Act was passed creating the 
Federal Communications Commission. At the 
time of the act almost anyone could start 
a radio station by filling out a form and go- 
ing into business. One station was even 
operating at 500,000 watts and covering most 
of the United States. Other stations were 
literally moved about from town to town in 
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trucks using their frequency wherever they 
want. And so, the basic purpose of creating 
the FCC was to bring order out of chaos, to 
set technical standards, to allocate frequen- 
cies, to establish a philosophy of service to 
the public for their convenience and neces- 
sity. 

There are many things that Americans 
can celebrate 40 years later, for radio and 
TV for all their shortcomings has become a 
communications complex that has trans- 
formed our society’s interrelationships with 
each other and indeed with the world. To- 
day, within a matter of minutes, we all be- 
come aware of local, national, or interna- 
tional news, we are exposed to great dramas, 
documentaries, and we debate issues through 
telephone talk shows; and we even listen 
and watch a man step onto the moon. And, 
with all our information exposure and ulti- 
mate greater knowledgeability of the on- 
going world, we have become captives of our 
own communications system. For, as we have 
become liberated and informed sophisticates 
and as we have become more and more a 
people of, by and for the government, we 
have set up distinctions in our media. 

We are critics of the theater, of books, 
magazines, the arts, and newspapers and we 
fight for their rights under the First Amend- 
ment for free speech, their rights to be biased 
and critical, On the other hand, we encour- 
age the Federal government and the FCC to 
restrict freedom of expression of broadcast- 
ers through the Equal Time Law, the Fair- 
ness Doctrine, the right to announce lottery 
numbers, the right to advertise the armed 
forces—the right to be judged as the free 
press is for unrestricted viewpoints and pro- 
gram concepts. 

We believe that our forefathers would find 
it incomprehensible that our Supreme Court 
had to be petitioned by the Miami Herald in 
order to once again prove, as it was just 
decided a few weeks ago, that there is no 
room for a Fairness Doctrine in our free 
press, that the nation’s principal form of 
communications—radio and TV—are encum- 
bered with violations in name and in spirit 
of the first amendment through federal con- 
trols. We also believe the forefathers of the 
FCC 40 years ago did not conceive such re- 
strictions for they wrote into that very act a 
section which still says: “Nothing in this act 
shall be understood or construed to give the 
Commission the power to censorship over the 
radio communications or signals transmitted 
by any radio station, and no regulation or 
condition shall be promulgated or fixed by 
the Commission which shall interfere with 
the right of free speech of radio communi- 
cation”, 

This week our Supreme Court in Washing- 
ton has begun sitting in judgment as to 
whether a President can legally or perhaps 
quasi-legally have rights beyond the scope 
of the Constitution. A few blocks away the 
FCC celebrates 40 years of broadcasting reg- 
ulations which over the years have more and 
more assumed certain controls which chal- 
lenge our basic freedoms guaranteed in the 
Constitution. The present Commission is 
thoughtfully concerned with these matters. 
So are we, Perhaps together we can restore 
the freedoms Americans deserve. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE PURPLE 
HEART—INSTALLATION OF CHAP- 
TER 1974 AT FINDLAY, OHIO 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, Mr. John 
Binnion, the National Commander of 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
made some remarks at the recent instal- 
lation of a Chapter of the Order in 
Findlay, Ohio, which I think can serve 
as an inspiration for all of us. His dis- 
cussion of the history of the Military 
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Order of the Purple Heart serves to re- 
mind us all of the tremendous dedica- 
tion and sacrifices of the men of our 
military services for their Nation and for 
freedom. 

Mr. President, I accordingly ask unan- 
imous consent that Mr. Binnion’s re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

INSTALLATION OF CHAPTER 1974 aT FINDLAY, 
OHIO 


Commander Chain, National Vice Com- 
mander Flanders, Department Commander 
Inman, Past National Commander Lukatz, 
Fellow Patriots, guests .. . my pleasure in 
being here this evening is difficult to put 
into words. To see any organization come 
into being is a thrill indeed. But to see a 
new Chapter of the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart spring up is something special 
because the members are something special. 
So I thank you all for putting this evening 
together so that I could be here to share it 
with you. 

My remarks will be brief—or, as brief as 
I can make them and say what has to be said 
at such an event. The talk will be divided 
into four sections: (1) a brief history of the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart; (2) the 
function of the Order on a National scale; 
(3) some of the National objectives of the 
Order; and (4) some of the objectives which 
the local Chapter, Number 1974, could strive 
to obtain. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF MOPH 

As some of you here tonight know, the 
Purple Heart Medal is the oldest military 
decoration in the United States. In fact, I am 
told that it is the oldest decoration for gal- 
lantry and bravery in the world, except for 
the Cross of. St. George of Russia. The first 
Purple Heart decoration was authorized on 
August 7, 1782, by General George Washing- 
ton at Newburg, New York. Allow me to read 
from the orderly book of General Washing- 
ton's Headquarters on that date. 

“The General ever desirous to cherish 
virtuous ambition in his soldiers, as well as 
to foster and encourage every species of 
Military merit, directs that whenever any 
singularly meritorious action is performed, 
the author of it shall be permitted to wear 
on his facings over the left breast, the figure 
of a heart in purple cloth or silk, edged 
with narrow lace or binding. Not only in- 
stances of unusual gallantry, but also of ex- 
traordinary fidelity and essential service in 
any way shall meet with a due reward. Be- 
fore this favour can be conferred on any 
man, the particular fact, or facts, on which 
it ts to be grounded must be set forth to the 
Commander-in-chief, accompanied with cer- 
tificate from the Commanding officers of the 
regiment and brigade to which the Candidate 
for reward belonged, or other incontestable 
proofs, and upon granting it, the name and 
regiment of the person with the action so 
certified are to be enrolled on the Book 
of Merit which will be kept at the orderly 
office. Men who have merited this last dis- 
tinction to be suffered to pass all guards 
and sentinels which officers are permitted 
to do. 

“The road to glory in a patriot army and a 
free country is thus open to all. This order 
is also to have retrospect to the earliest 
stages of the war, and to be considered 
as a permanent one.” 

The Book of Merit, referred to in the or- 
derly book, has been lost or misplaced or 
destroyed. However, there are four other 
references to this Badge of Military Merits 
as the Purple Heart Medal was first named. 

(1) In the Museum: in Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, a uniform which was worn by a Revo- 
lutionary War Patriot (mame unknown) is 
displayed. On the left breast of the blue tunic 
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is seen a heart of purple silk, bound with 
braid and edged with lace, undeniable proof 
of the Badge of Military Merit. 

(2) Sergeant Daniel Bissel of the Town of 
Windsor, Hartford County, Connecticut, was 
awarded the Badge of Military Merit on May 
3, 1783. At the request of General Wash- 
ington, Sergeant Bissel pretended to desert 
from the Army and “escaped” to New York 
City where he served as a spy. When he re- 
turned to Newburg and reported to General 
Washington he was cited for bravery. Ironi- 
cally, while in New York City, he was forced 
to join the British Army and served in the 
very regiment given to Benedict Arnold for 
his “service to the king.” 

(3) The second Badge of Military Merit 
to be reported on was presented to Sergeant 
Elijah Churchill of the 2nd Continental 
Dragoons. In the words which come down 
to us, we find: “In the opinion of his of- 
ficers he acted a conspicuous and singularly 
meritorious part... . acquitting himself 
with great gallantry, firmness and address.” 

However, there was more to it than that. 
In November of 1780 Sergeant Churchill 
with a detachment of fifty men under the 
command of Major Benjamin Talmage, 
crossed Long Island Sound in open boats 
for an attack on For’ St. George. Somehow, 
they missed their bearings and landed 
twelve miles below their objective. 

Sergeant Churchill with sixteen men went 
ahead of the main body, surprised, took, and 
destroyed Fort St. George, assisted in the 
burning of a British supply schooner an- 
chored close to shore, and helped capture 
fifty prisoners. He returned to the Ameri- 
can lines with all his men and only one of 
them wounded. 

But that was not all. 

In October of 1781 he was again under the 
command of Major Talmage. And again he 
was in charge of a contingent which pre- 
ceded the main attack upon Fort Slongo on 
Long Island. As a result of the surprise and 
the success of his attack, twenty-one prison- 
ers were taken and a large supply of clothes, 
food, powder, and ammunition was taken 
back to the Americans. There were no Con- 
tinental casualties. 

Sergeant Churchill was from the town of 
Enfield, New York. 

(4) The third Badge of Military Merit 
which can be reported upon was won by Ser- 
geant Daniel Brown during the Battle of 
Yorktown on the evening of October 14, 1781. 
Sergeant Brown was serving under Alexander 
Hamilton at the time. 

Sergeant Brown was ordered to take a de- 
tachment of men and precede the main at- 
tack upon the British lines. Like the shock 
troops of the wars with which we are more 
familiar, he was to draw and sustain the 
first brunt of the enemy’s fire and drive into 
their lines as far as he might without wait- 
ing for sappers to cut through the barricades 
and obstructions so that those who were to 
follow might find the going more easy. 

General Greator and his board of officers, 
in the citation and the investigation, found: 

“That Sergeant Brown, of the late 5th 
Connecticut Regiment, in the assault of the 
enemy's left redoubt at Yorktown in Vir- 
ginia, on the evening of October 14, 1781, 
conducted a forlorn hope with great bravery, 
propriety and deliberate firmness and that 
his general character appears unexception- 
able.” 

And then? Well, we don’t know how many 
Badges of Military Merit were awarded. We 
do know, however, that the Purple Heart was 
forgotten until some time just prior to the 
two hundredth anniversary of George Wash- 
ington’s birth. John C. Fitzpatrick, Cus- 
todian of Documents of the Library of Con- 
gress, discovered records of the decoration 
and its award by Washington in some half- 
burned bundles of official papers which had 
survived the burning of Washington in the 
War of 1812, 
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Upon President Hoover's direction, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, issued a General 
Order on February 22, 1932, reviving the Pur- 
ple Heart decoration in honor of our first 
President. And the Purple Heart Medal has 
been an integral part of the Military since 
that time. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE ORDER ON A NATIONAL 
SCALE 


The Preamble to our Constitution of the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart contains 
these words. “Through this organization and 
our membership in it, we hope to be able to 
preserve and perpetuate those ideals of 
liberty, justice, and the general welfare 
which are the very foundation of our way 
of life, and we pledge to foster and enhance 
those principles which have made this na- 
tion what it is today and which, from the 
beginning of our national history, have 
served as a beacon of hope and salvation to 
the peoples of all nations.” 

Specifically, our Order has four principles 
and objects: 

(1) Patriotic; 

(2) Fraternal; 

(3) Historical; 

(4) Educational. 

Those are defined in the Constitution. 
However, we need to be a little more specific 
and pay special attention to our work with 
Veterans—not only those who were wounded, 
but all Veterans who need our help. We do 
this through assistance in many ways: 

Hospital visits; education; employment; 
rehabilitation; and others. 

The theme, always, is on assistance. Some- 
times this assistance is with money; some- 
times with our hands and our hearts; some- 
times with our leadership; sometimes in our 
joining hands with other Veterans’ organiza- 
tions or other agencies; and so forth. But 
always it is assistance, assistance, Assistance. 


NATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF THE ORDER 

In a previous section we mentioned some- 
thing of the National Objectives. However, 
at one time or another, the Order has taken 
upon itself the burden to carrying a message 
to the people. We do this, often, through 
Resolutions which have been passed at our 
National Conventions. Some of the more re- 
cent ones included: 

(1) Our stand for better educational bene- 
fits for Veterans of the Vietnam conflict. 

(2) Our stand against the defamation and 
desecration of the United States Flag by 
some who would degrade it through senseless 
and malicious actions. 

(3) Our stand for increased aid to Veterans 
of World War I. 

(4) Our stand for better medical care and 
facilities for all Veterans. 

(5) And many, many more, including sup- 
port of the United Nations Organization. 

The important thing to remember is that 
we recognize individual differences of opin- 
ion and we respect all opinions of our mem- 
bers. 


SOME OBJECTIVES FOR CHAPTER 1974 


Finally, we would insert at this time our 
challenge to Chapter 1974 to come up with 
some specific, obtainable objectives which 
can be accomplished during the months and 
years ahead. It is not enough that you have 
an organization; it is not enough that you 
increase its membership. What you must re- 
member is that you have an obligation to 
make your community, your State, your 
Country better. 

Some of your goals might include partici- 
pation in: 

(1) Youth activities. 

(2) Assistance to Veterans of all wars. 

(3) Hospital visits. 

(4) Patriotic activities. 

(5) Community Leadership. 

(6) School visitations. 

(7) Religious activities. 
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(8) Citizenship activities. 
(9) Library aid, 
(10) And so forth. The list is almost end- 
less. 
CONCLUSION 


There, I suppose, is a thumbnail sketch 
of the Military Order of the Purple Heart 
and the challenge to Chapter 1974. 

I hope you new members can appreciate 
the history of the Order. I hope you can 
live up to the challenges which truly lie 
before you. I hope that your Chapter will 
grow, not only in membership but in service. 
And finally, I hope that your Chapter and 
all Chapters in the Order will die out be- 
cause there will be no more wars and there- 
fore no new members. 

Allow me to close with a prayer which 
General Washington gave at Newburg, New 
York, the place of the origination of the 
Purple Heart Medal. General Washington 
was a devout man and he knew his Bible. 
The prayer came from the question the 
Prophet Micah asked in Chapter 6, Verse 8, 
when he said, “And what does the Lord 
require of you?” Micah then answered his 
own question: “To be just, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with your God.” 

Listen for those words here. 

“I make it my earnest prayer that God 
would have the United States in His Holy 
protection; that He would incline the hearts 
of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of sub- 
ordination and obedience to government; to 
entertain a brotherly affection and love for 
one another, and particularly for their 
brethren who have served in the field. 

“And finally that He would dispose us all 
to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, humility, and 
pacific temper of minds which were the char- 
acteristics of the Divine Author of our 
blessed religion, and without an humble 
imitation of whose example in these things 
we can never hope to be a happy nation. 
Amen.” 

Thank you for allowing me to talk with 
zon here tonight. And may God bless you 


DEATH SENTENCES IN CHILE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, recent 
reports from Chile continue to confirm 
the absence of due process protections 
and the lack of adequate legal protec- 
tions under the military junta. 

New articles published in the Wash- 
ington Post and New York Times note 
the sentences in the widely published 
trials of air force officers and former 
civilian members of the Allende govern- 
ment include four death sentences. The 
article also describes the specific re- 
strictions on defense attorneys that have 
convinced many foreign observers that, 
even assuming the legitimacy of the use 
of a military court martial proceeding 
in time of war, the proceedings were “a 
show trial” rather than a correct legal 
proceeding. 

One attorney was thrown out of court 
for speaking “too warmly” of the Al- 
lende government. Another was repri- 
manded for reporting that his five clients 
had been tortured. 

These reports confirm the testimony 
of Judge William Booth of the Criminal 
Court of New York City and Ramsey 
Clark, former Attorney General of the 
United States, who visited the trial and 
concluded that there is no rule of law 
in Chile. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
statements be printed in the RECORD at 
this time. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY RAMSEY CLARK BEFORE THE 
REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES SUBCOMMITTEE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, U.S. SENATE, 
JULY 23, 1974 
Democracy in Chile died September 11, 

1973. No fiction agreed upon can alter that 

fact. All who love democracy must mourn its 

passing. The death of any democracy dimin- 
ishes all. 

Your concern here is human rights. De- 
mocracy is not unrelated to human rights. 
Reinhold Niebuhr told us, “Man’s capacity 
for justice makes democracy possible, but his 
inclination for injustice makes democracy 
necessary.” Injustice, including the denial 
of human rights, is largely unrestrained in 
the absence of democracy. 

There are no human rights in Chile today 
in the only sense that rights have value. The 
military government of Chile can transgress 
any human right with impunity; for any 
reason it chooses, or no reason at all. Rights 
are unenforceable. Arbitrary, uncontrolled 
will governs. 

Chile, I believe, has a longer history and 
higher commitment to democracy than most 
nations of the Americas. Article 1 of its con- 
stitution, provided “The state of Chile is uni- 
tary. Its government is republican and rep- 
resentatively democratic.” No electorate 
chose the military junta that overthrew con- 
stitutional democracy or the dictator who 
now rules Chile. By what it calls Law Decree 
27, the junta dissolved the Congress on 
September 21, 1973 and transferred legisla- 
tive power to itself. By Law Decree 128, the 
junta assumed the power to modify the Con- 
stitution on November 12, 1973 and that is 
a pretty comprehensive power. These were, 
of course, laws in name only. They repre- 
sented the exercise of military power; that 
is all. 

Constitutional government with its prom- 
ises of freedom, the rule of law and integrity 
in governmental activity also died Septem- 
ber 11. Chile’s constitution was a wisely con- 
ceived allocation of the powers of govern- 
ment and rights of a people. It was born of 
legal process and served its nation well for 
nearly half a century. It did not guarantee 
easy times and Chile has not known easy 
times. It did offer democratic government 
and the rule of law. It was rendered mean- 
ingless by the violence of armed force. Among 
constitutional provisions directly violated 
are the following: 

Article 4. No magistracy, or person, or as- 
sembly of persons, not even under the pre- 
text of extraordinary circumstances, is em- 
powered to assume any other authority or 
rights than those that have been expressly 
conferred upon them by the laws. Every act 
in contravention of this Article is void. 

Article 11. No one can be sentenced unless 
he is legally tried in accordance with a law 
promulgated prior to the act upon which the 
trial is based. 

Article 15. In case an authority orders the 
arrest of any person, he must, within the 
forty-eight hours following, make report 
thereof to the proper judge and place at his 
disposal the person detained. 

Article 16. Every individual who may be 
arrested, charged or imprisoned contrary to 
the provisions of the foregoing articles may 
apply, for himself, or by anyone in his name, 
to the judicial authority designated by law, 
petitioning that the legal requirements be 
observed. 

Article 18. In criminal cases the accused 
shall not be obliged to testify under oath 
about his own actions, nor can his ascend- 
ents, descendants, spouse, or relations within 
the third degree of consanguinity of second 
or affinity, inclusive, be obliged so to testify. 

Torture shall not be applied ... 
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Article 22. The public force is constituted 
solely and exclusively by the Armed Forces 
and the carabinero guards, which entities 
are essentially professional, organized by 
rank, disciplined, obedient and nondelib- 
erating. 

Article 23. Every resolution the President 
of the Republic, the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Senate or the Courts of Justices may agree to 
in the presence of or on demand of an army, 
a commandant at the head of an armed force, 
or of any assembly of people, with or without 
arms and in disobedience of the authorities, 
is null in law and cannot produce any effect. 

Article 66. When the President of the Re- 
public in person commands the armed forces, 
or when from illness, absence from the ter- 
ritory of the Republic, or from any other 
weighty reason, he cannot exercise his office, 
the Minister whom the order of precedence 
as fixed by law may designate shall substi- 
tute for him, under the title of Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic. In default of such, the 
Minister who follows in the order of prece- 
dence, and in default of all the Ministers, the 
President of the Senate, the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies or the President of the 
Supreme Court successively, shall substitute 
for the President. 

In case of death, or declaration of cause 
for resignation, or other kind of absolute im- 
possibility, or disability that cannot be 
ended before the completion of the time re- 
maining of the constitutional period, the Vice 
President in the first ten days of his incum- 
bency shall issue the proper orders to pro- 
ceed, within sixty days, to a new election of 
President in the manner prescribed by the 
Constitution and by the electoral law, 

Article 72 (17). Special attributes of the 
President are: To declare in a state of assem- 
bly one or more provinces invaded or men- 
aced in case of foreign war, and in a state 
of siege one or several points of the Republic 
in case of foreign attack. 

In case of internal disturbance the declara- 
tion of one or more places being in a state 
of siege belong to Congress, but if Congress 
is not in session, the President may make it 
for a determined period. 

Through the declaration of a state of siege, 
there is conceded to the President of the Re- 
public only the authority to transfer persons 
from one department to another and to con- 
fine them in their own houses, or in places 
other than jails or intended for the confine- 
ment or imprisonment of ordinary criminals. 

Measures taken on account of the state 
or siege shall have no greater duration than 
the siege, but the constitutional guarantees 
granted to deputies and senators shall not 
be infringed thereby. 

Article 80. The power of judging civil and 
criminal cases belong exclusively to the tri- 
bunals established by law. 

The five trials I witnessed conducted by 
the Air Force under the authority of the mili- 
tary government were lawless charades. 
Whether there was in fact justification for 
the State of Siege allegedly based on the mys- 
terious Plan Z or the junta had seen too 
many movies is not relevant. Metaphysical 
references to the differences in legal systems 
cannot incapacitate foreign judgment. One 
need not be a scholar of Chilean law, or have 
witnessed trials in Spain and other conti- 
nental countries as I have done, to know the 
trial was neither governed by pre-established 
principles and procedures uniformly applied 
nor an effort to determine truth. 

First it is not possible to trace power from 
the constitution to the court. Perhaps this 
is why posted outside the courtroom which 
was once the chapel of a Catholic convent 
was a rainspotted carbon copy of a typed 
memo saying no attorney shall challenge 
the jurisdiction of the court or the proce- 
dures it uses. A lawyer who dared to question 
whether his client had been tortured was 
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banned from further practice there among 
other penalties. 

General Orlando Gutierrez, the Air Force 
Fiscal, or prosecutor, presented his entire 
case by reading from the Dictamen, or in- 
dictment and witness statements. Virtually 
all the statements were by defendants and 
their co-defendants and wuncorroborated, 
seriously questioning whether they were 
true. All were elicited under circumstances 
so inherently coercive, whatever the tech- 
niques employed, as to make them ques- 
tionable by any standard. No witness 
appeared at the trial. No prosecution wit- 
ness was present to be challenged by cross 
examination. No defendant offered or com- 
pelled a single witness in his defense or 
spoke & word himself in “open” court. While 
the trials were called open, no family was 
permitted to be present and whatever the 
reasons, the room was virtually empty ex- 
cept for one morning when a first year law 
Class from the University of Chile attended 
a single trial. The press, nearly all Chilean, 
sat in the balcony. A few foreign observers 
attended part time, and personnel from the 
Army monitored the trials. 

The serious offenses charged, treason and 
sedition, with death demanded for some, 
could not be applied by any stretch of logic 
or twist of legal reasoning to the facts al- 
leged which uniformly referred to activity 
prior to September 11, 1973, nor support 
jurisdiction in a military court at a date 
after September 11, 1973. Thus the statute 
itself could not support the prosecution 
even if the court had jurisdiction and the 
application of law was not ex post facto. 

No system seeking objective fact finding 
permits the trier of fact to be the persons 
threatened by the acts alleged; yet here 
the very court personnel were potential 
victims of the conduct allegedly planned, 
though admittedly not executed. The ab- 
sence of a legal officer to guide the court, 
instruct it in the law or determine proce- 
dures made the trial a game of soldiers 
playing prosecutor, judge, and jury, which 
is to law as children playing soldier is to war, 
but deadly yet. Only one member of the 
seven man court was a lawyer. The prose- 
cutor was a general untrained in law. 

The ultimate irony was the fact that the 
members of the court had participated in 
the very violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment that they accused some of the persons 
they tried with planning, but not executing. 
It can only be assumed that these mock 
trials, demeaning legal institutions and due 
process were intended as a justification for 
the golpe. Even if the charges were true, 
a planned overthrow of government by one 
junta cannot justify an actual revolution 
by another. Subjecting these defendants to 
this Kafkaesque show trial is itself a denial 
of human rights. 

The denial of human rights in Chile on and 
since September 11, 1973 is widespread and 
continuing. Life is the first right of every 
human. We do not know how many humans 
have lost their lives to lawless acts of the 
military. We know one of the first was the 
constitutional President, Salvador Allende. 
We know deaths must be measured in the 
thousands. Tens of thousands have lost their 
liberty. Thousands remain in detention to- 
day. Thousands more have been tortured. 

Among the fundamental human rights 
protected by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the International Con- 
vention of Civil and Political Rights ratified 
by Chile which have been flagrantly violated 
are the following: 

1. Right not to be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest or detention (Art. 9, U.D.H.R. and Art. 
9 I.C.C.P.R.). 

2. Right not to be subjected to torture or 
to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment (Art. 5 U.D.H.R. and Art. 7 
L.C.C.P.R.) 
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8. Right to a fair and public trial with all 
the guarantees necessary for one’s defense 
before an impartial and independent tri- 
bunal. Respect for the principle of non-ret- 
roactivity (Articles 10 and 11 of the U.D.H.R. 
and Articles 14 and 15 of the 1.C.CP.R.). 

4. Right to life, liberty and the security of 
persons (Art. 3 of the U.D. and Article 6 of 
1.C.C.P.R.). 

5. Right not to be subjected to arbitrary 
interference with one’s privacy, family, home 
or correspondence, nor to attacks on one’s 
honor and reputation. (Article 12 of the U.D. 
and Article 17 of the I.C.). 

6. Right to freedom of movement and of 
residence within the borders of a State. Right 
to leave any country including one’s own 
and to return to one’s country. (Article 13 
of the U.D. and Article 12 of the Covenant). 

7. Freedom of thought, conscience and re- 
ligion, freedom of opinion and expression, 
and freedom of peaceful assembly and asso- 
ciation (Articles 18, 19 and 20 of the U.D. and 
Articles 18, 19, 21 and 22 of the International 
Covenant). 

8. Right to work and to a just and fair 
remuneration and to protection against un- 
employment. Right to form and join trade 
unions. (Article 23 of the Universal Declara- 
tion and Articles 6, 7 and 8 of the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights). 

As we have seen, the military seizure of 
power in Chile destroyed democracy and con- 
stitutional government. No rationalization 
can alter that. It brought.a violent and law- 
less reign of arbitrary power dealing death 
to thousands, imprisonment and torture to 
tens of thousands and terror to hundreds of 
thousands. It established authoritarian gov- 
ernment controlling the people by military 
force and threat of force, seizing university 
administration, abolishing labor organiza- 
tions, suspending political parties and burn- 
ing books. It continues today a state of 
siege, holding former high officials of civilian 
government and thousands of others, many 
since September, yet not charged with crime. 
On page 5 of its White Book explaining the 
seizure of power it says it has governed since 
September 11 “in an atmosphere of absolute 
peace and normality.” 

We can rage at what has been done to 
rights and humanity in Chile, but rage rarely 
solves problems and rarer still is the solu- 
tion wise. Rather we should look at our own 
conduct. Finally it is our own conduct that 
is our responsibility. What has the United 
States of America done in Chile? 

Our mation praises democracy and con- 
stitutional government, extols the rule of law 
and proclaims the primacy of human rights. 
How then do we explain our policy and con- 
duct in Chile? For we witnessed, condoned 
and may have been an agent in the fall of 
constitutional democracy, subversion of law 
end the death and torture of thousands. If 
we care why do we not speak out and act? 
You cannot make the world safe for 
hypocrisy. 

I urge your committee to find the truth to 
the following questions and act upon that 
truth. An open, democratic society must 
know what its government and other agencies 
and instrumentalities of its society affecting 
the rights of others do. For their acts are our 
responsibility. 

1, Did the Departments of State, Defense, 
the CIA or other federal agencies discrimi- 
nate against, or directly or indirectly act to 
cause or encourage the overthrow of con- 
stitutional government in Chile? 

2. Did U.S. economic or military ald to 
Chile or its withdrawal contribute to the fall 
of that government? Does the pattern of 
total aid from 1965 to date suggest a failure 
to value democratic government over military 
government? 

3. Did corporations owned and operated by 
U.S. interests or multi-national corporations 
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dominated by U.S. interests contribute to the 
military seizure? 

4. Do government records reveal a discrimi- 
natory policy by U.S. or U.S. dominated busi- 
ness which contributed to economic instabil- 
ity in Chile? Do American corporations prefer 
to do business with a military government in 
Chile? 

5. Why has our government not protested 
a military seizure of power and urged an im- 
mediate return to constitutional govern- 
ment? 

6. Were there units of the U.S. Navy off the 
shores of Chile or other U.S. military presence 
in the area on September 11 in unusual num- 
bers? If so, why? 

7. What has our government done to pro- 
tect human rights in Chile? Have we acted 
to prevent or protested killings, torture, 
arbitrary incarceration? When? How? 

8. How many persons did the U.S. Embassy 
grant and deny asylum to on or after Septem- 
ber 11, 1973? What are the policy reasons for 
failing to protect persons whose lives were 
in danger as many other nations did? 

9. How many persons from Chile have we 
offered permanent residence rights here? How 
does this policy contrast with our policy 
toward Cuba? What are the reasons for the 
difference? - 

10. Have we restricted persons exiled from 
Chile in visiting, traveling, or speaking freely 
in the U.S.? Why? 

11, What economic, political and moral 
sanctions can the U.S. and its people bring 
to; bear on totalitarianism in Chile? 

12. What can the U.S. do to stimulate UN, 
International Banks and other organizations 
to bring economic, moral and other pressures 
to restore human rights in Chile? 

If we revere life and democracy, we must 
pursue such questions with a passion and 
through them forge a foreign policy based, 
not on military power or economic profit, but 
on the way governments treat their people— 
on the quality of human rights. Then we can 
find peace through the affirmative response 
President Kennedy sought from us when he 
asked, “Is not peace, in the last analysis, 
basically a matter of human rights?” 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM H. 

Boorn, JUDGE, New YORK Crry CRIMINAL 

Court 


Judge Boorn. I appear here today with Mr. 
Clark, with whom I observed trials in San- 
tiago, Chile recently for one week. Cer- 
tainly, one week does not make one an ex- 
pert on anything but I believe our observa- 
tions may be of some aid to you in your 
legislative work. 

Before I left for Chile, I was warned by 
some that I ought not to pre-judge what I 
might see, and to understand the pride of 
Chilean Americans in their sense of democ- 
racy and justice. Then, during the entire 
course of my visit, and even now, there ap- 
pears to be great concern that a short. term 
visitor might hastily arrive at an unjust 
conclusion about the situation in Chile. 

The city of Santiago certainly does not 
have the immediate appearance of a place 
wracked by revolution. People travel about 
freely, there seems to be an abundance of 
food, clothing and other goods for sale to 
the general populace. People seem healthy, 
happy and even publicly affectionate. Only 
when you speak to families of pris ners, to 
people who have been sorely affected by the 
political upheaval of September 11, 1973 do 
you begin to feel a different mood. They 
relate of torture during interrogation of 
prisoners, of prisoners being held incom- 
municado, of poor prison conditions, and of 
the insensitivity of the new government. 
They tell of successive arrests of the same 
person by each of the Armed Forces, inter- 
rogation and release, and rearrest thus caus- 
ing fear and panic among them. They show 
shuttered homes in which they tell you are 
prisoners, under interrogation and torture, 
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carried there under cover of darkness and a 
one o'clock curfew. 

After conversations of this sort, one can’t 
help notice the large numbers of police and 
military personnel on the streets; the fears 
experienced by those whose loved ones have 
been affected are seen as another part of the 
city than that first seen on arrival. A shut- 
tered Congress is a reminder that drastic 
change has occurred; bombed or fired-out 
buildings are deadly reminders of how that 
change was brought to fruition. 

To a U.S, citizen trained in the law, the 
trials we saw are most difficult to objec- 
tively observe. They are held in an Air Force 
base, the tribunal is composed of seven gen- 
erals only one of whom is a lawyer. The pros- 
ecutor also is a nonlawyer although his sec- 
retary is a civilian lawyer. The trials proceed 
by the prosecutor reading the statements of 
any of the 67 defendants which implicate 
the defendant then on trial. Then, he reads 
the defendant's statement, after which he 
requests the appropriate penalty, from a 
term of years to death in some instances. 
Then defense counsel—usually arsigned— 
reads his statement in opposition. The de- 
fendant does not testify, nor can counsel call 
any of the others whose statements have 
been used. The only “live” witnesses who 
were called were character witnesses occa- 
sionally called by the defensu. After all the 
trials have been completed, it is understood 
the tribunal will recess and later announce 
their verdicts and sentences. All 67 trials 
should have been completed soon since two 
or three are heard dally. 

It appears to be an inviolate rule that 
defense counsel does not question the volun- 
tariness of defendants’ statements. It was 
explained that to do so would impugn the 
reputation of the prosecutor. One young 
counsel did raise questions as to defendants’ 
statements and the tribunal announced that 
he could no longer practice before them. 
Referral was also made to the equivalent of 
our bar Association and other disciplinary 
action against the lawyer was involved. 

From conversations with all concerned, the 
system of “justice” in these trials is hardly 
questioned. But, also, apparently all believe 
the defendants will be convicted: the only 
question appears to be the severity of the 
penalty. What’s more, the defendants are on 
criminal trial for acts of conspiracy in sup- 
port of the then constitutionally elected gov- 
ernment—to which incidentally they were 
obligated by oath to uphold! 

We were permitted to visit the public jail 
and to confer, though not privately, with 
prisoners of our choice. Though the prison 
is an ancient and rickety one, the men we 
spoke with assured us that their lot was a 
great deal better there than at the military 
detention centers where they had been de- 
tained earlier. We saw there also men held 
incommunicado allegedly for misdeeds while 
there; though we were advised that they 
were still under interrogation and this is the 
real reason for their being isolated. 

It is interesting that in order to see prison- 
ers, we had to seek permission from the 
prosecutor, one General Gutierrez. One night 
while giving me a lift to the jail, General 
Gutierrez remarked that too many people in 
Chile are involved in politics. I responded 
that this was laudable, that not enough 
people are involved in U.S.A. politics. He 
repeated his remark adding that politics 
should be only for the politicians! 

Earlier observers have testified to first- 
hand indications of torture and other hu- 
man rights violations. I would hope that 
your committee will recommend a change 
in U.S. Policy to permit asylum to political 
prisoners. We saw many other Embassies 
accepting asylees, but the American Embassy 
has not taken any, not even relatives of 
American citizens. We have always been 
proud of our country’s heritage. Particularly 
have we reason to be proud that we have 
been a haven to all those who have had to 
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leave their homeland because of oppression. 
Although Chileans may not on the whole be 
oppressed, there are many thousands who are 
living a hell on earth because of their politi- 
cal beliefs. To continue our great traditions, 
it would seem most urgent to me that we 
once again open our doors to those Chileans 
who desire our aid. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
lack of legal protections is only part of 
the problem in Chile as witnesses before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Refugees 
testified last week. Their concern, de- 
scribed in recent news accounts of the 
hearing, is that human rights continue 
to be violated by the practices of the 
Junta. 

For all of these reasons, I intend to 
introduce’ legisiation to suspend U.S. 
military aid to Chile when the foreign 
aid bill comes before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles on these matters be 
printed in the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 31, 1974] 
CHILE SENTENCES EX-OFFICIALS TO DEATH 
(By Joseph Novitski) 

SANTIAGO, CHILE, July 30.—A Chilean air 
force court martial condemned four support- 
ers of former President Salvador Allende to 
death for treason and sentenced 56 others 
to prison today. 

The four men sentenced to death are Car- 
los Lazo, 47, a leader of Allende’s Socialist 
Party and former vice president of a state 
bank, and three former air force officers— 
ex-Col. Ernesto Galaz, ex-Capt. Raul Ver- 
gara and ex-Sgt. Belarmino Constanzo. 

The court -nartial decided that the four 
men were the ringleaders of a conspiracy by 
Marxist political parties within the govern- 
ment coalition and an extreme leftist group 
outside the government to recruit air force 
non-commissioned officers into political 
groups, to pass secret air force plans to the 
government and to try to place officers favor- 
able to Allende into key air force commands. 

The court also found that plans were made 
to seize a nearby air force base, but they 
were not carried out. 

In effect, the court tried 54 air force men 
and 9 civilian men and one woman for trea- 
son, sedition or military insubordination on 
the basis of acts committed while Chile was 
not at war and the defendants were serving 
a constitutionally elected government. To- 
day it found all but three of them guilty. 

The trial attracted attention throughout 
the world, and many foreign observers at- 
tended those sessions that were open. 

The court martial cited the Dreyfus affair 
in France, the Stalin purge trials of 1937, the 
execution of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg as 
spies in the United States and Fidel Castro's 
trial of the Cubans captured on the beaches 
of the Bay of Pigs as historical precedents 
for its decision. 

The sentences were approved unanimously 
by the seven senior officers who made up the 
court after two months of open sessions and 
45 days of private deliberations. The sen- 
tences cannot be appealed, but must be con- 
firmed by Gen. Jose Berdechesky, commander 
of the Santiago air force garrison and con- 
vening authority of the court martial. 

The families of the four men sentenced to 
die before a firing squad were expected to ap- 
peal to Gen. Berdechesky and to Gen. Au- 
gusto Pinochet, the army general who rules 
Chile in the name of the military junta that 
seized power in the Sept. 11 coup. 
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When the trial began, it appeared to some 
foreign legal observers to be proceeding cor- 
rectly under the Chilean military code. As 
it went on, however, restrictions were im- 
posed, turning it into a show trial. 

One of the 31 defense lawyers was thrown 
out of court when he spoke too warmly of 
the Allende government. The court then for- 
bade political arguments. 

Another lawyer reported that all five of the 
men he was defending had been tortured. 
He was reprimanded by the court. 

Defense lawyers agreed privately to pre- 
sent their charges of torture in writing and 
not to read them aloud in court. Then the 
court began telling some lawyers which parts 
of their written legal arguments could be 
read in court. 

Watched by jurists from the United States 
and Europe, by diplomats and by a lawyer 
from the International Red Cross, the air 
force prosecutor argued that the defendants 
had stolen military secrets, organized sub- 
versive cells in air force units and that some 
of them were connected with a plan by 
leftists to seize El Bosque, an air base on 
the outskirts of Santiago which houses the 
Chilean air force academy. 

Today, in a 284-page decision, the court 
agreed. It found that, in fact, the Chilean 


“armed forces had been legally at war with 


several small extremist groups since before 
Allende was elected in 1970. It concluded that 
a court martial was therefore competent to 
judge offenses committed against the mili- 
tary code before the coup. 

“Finally, the trial record leads to the cate- 
gorical conclusion that the military pro- 
nunciamiento on Sept. 11, 1973, halted plans 
to destroy the air force in particular and 
the armed forces in general and prevented 
the mass assassination of their non-Marxist 
members a few short days before it was to 
be consummated,” the officers on the court 
declared. 

They rejected all of the arguments brought 
up by defense lawyers to challenge the con- 
stitutional basis of the trial. They also re- 
fused to consider the extenuating circum- 
stances, such as good service records, lack 
of previous prosecutions and good character 
witnesses, in all but seven of the 60 cases 
that resulted in findings of guilty. 

Erich Schnake, a former Senator and So- 
cialist Party leader, for whom the prosecu- 
tion requested the death penalty, was sen- 
tenced to 20 years in prison. 

The court sentenced 34 of the defendants 
to lesser penalties than the air force prosecu- 
tor had requested, but it made it clear in 
almost every instance that it was doing so 
by its own decision and not as a result of 
defense arguments. The court upheld the 
prosecutor’s request in sentence in 8 cases 
and increased the severity of the sentences 
in 22. 


[From the New York Times, July 31, 1974] 


CHILEAN COURT CONDEMNS Four AND IM- 
PRISONS 56 IN MASS TRIAL 


SANTIAGO, CHILE, July 30—An air force 
court-martial today condemned four persons 
to death by firing squad and sentenced 56 to 
prison in the mass trial of persons seized 
after last year’s coup against the Marxist 
coalition Government of President Salvador 
Allende Gossens. 

The prisoners, air force personnel and 
civilians, were tried on charges ranging from 
possession of Communist literature to trea- 
son. Three persons were acquitted. 

The death sentences are subject to review 
by the military junta that has controlled the 
country since Dr, Allende’s overthrow and 
death last Sept. 11. There have been no 
known death sentences in Chile since mid- 
January, although firing squads shot at least 
96 persons in the months following the coup. 
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The prison terms handed down today range 
from 300 days to life. 

Among those condemned to death was one 
of the 10 civilians on trial, Charles Lazo, for- 
mer president of the state bank and a mem- 
ber of the outlawed Socialist party. The 
military prosecutor had sought life imprison- 
ment for Mr. Lazo on charges of treason and 
espionage, but the six-officer court over- 
ruled him. 

Capt. Patricio Carbacho, one of six de- 
fendants for whom the prosecutor had sought 
the death penalty, received life imprison- 
ment. 

The others facing execution are former air 
force men, Col. Ernesto Galaz Guzman, Capt. 
Raul Vergara and Sgt. Berlimino Constanz, 
They were conyicted of treason and sedition. 

Erich Schnake, who was a Senator and di- 
rector of the Socialist party, was sentenced to 
20 years in jail for espionage and inciting a 
revolt. The only woman defendant, Maria 
Teresa Wedeles, was sentenced to 300 days 
in jail. 

The court-martial, which was open to 
newsmen and international legal observers, 
began April 17 at the Air Force Academy on 
the outskirts of Santiago. Testimony ended 
during the first week of June and the offi- 
cers adjourned to consider the verdicts. 


THE CONTINUING TROUBLES OF 
= THE SST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
wisdom of the Senate’s decision to dis- 
continue Federal funding of an experi- 
mental supersonic transport aircraft be- 
comes more evident with each passing 
day. The flaws and potential dangers of 
supersonic airplanes are emerging as 
French and Soviet SST’s begin to enter 
service. More importantly these weak- 
nesses represent only the tip of an ice- 
berg of problems and hazards still to be 
confronted by the developers of the SST. 

A study released recently by the U.S. 
Department of Transportation, for ex- 
ample, predicts the SST’s now being de- 
veloped will produce noise that will carry 
farther and have an impact on more peo- 
ple than the loudest subsonic jets now 
in use. Although it appears that the 
sounds produced by the SST will be no 
louder than those of conventional jets, 
many more people will be subjected to 
the roar of such aircraft. At airports in 
crowded metropolitan areas an SST will 
expose nearly twice as many persons to 
the 100-decibel thunder of a jet engine. 

Another recent report, written by 
Swedish aeronautics expert Bo Lund- 
berg, details a more serious potential 
shortcoming of the SST’s. Mr. Lundberg 
argues that the long-term effects of the 
enormous aerodynamic pressures and 
blistering heat imposed by supersonic 
speeds upon an aircraft’s structure are 
still uncertain. Adequate tests of these 
effects, as Mr. Lundberg points out, will 
not be completed until the early 1980’s, 
long after some SST’s will begin service. 

The ultimate product of these uncer- 
tainties could be extraordinarily high 
costs, in both structural repairs and, as 
the SST crash outside Paris earlier this 
year so tragically illustrates, in human 
lives. 

This body halted Federal funding for 
the SST because it was an unsound in- 
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vestment of the taxpayers’ dollars. These 
new studies indicate that we made the 
proper choice. Today the SST remains 
an uneconomical, bothersome, and dan- 
gerous example of the misapplication of 
technological expertise. 


ILLINOIS’ CATERPILLAR CO. OF- 
FERS HELP WITH ALCOHOLISM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Sec- 
ond Report of the National Commission 
on Marihuana and Drug Abuse stated 
that alcohol dependence is without ques- 
tion the most serious drug problem in 
this country today. Available statistics 
support that statement: 

About 1 in 10 of the 95 million Amer- 
icans who drink is now’ either an alco- 
holic or a problem drinker. 

At least half of the annual 55,500 traf- 
fic fatalities in the United States are 
alcohol related. 

In 1971, alcoholism and related prob- 
lems accounted for $9.35 billion in lost 
production time in the United States. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that alco- 
holism and alcohol abuse are causing 
extremely serious problems in this coun- 
try. In terms of lost productivity, health 
costs, family disruptions, and loss of in- 
dividual dignity, alcohol abuse takes an 
immeasureable toll of our citizens and of 
our society as a whole. 

In May Congress approved and the 
President signed into law the Compre- 
hensive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabili- 
tation Act amendments, authorizing the 
expenditure of more than $400 million 
during the next 3 years to combat alco- 
holism in this country. Funds appropri- 
ated under this authorization will mean 
tremendous steps forward in the Federal 
attack on alcoholism, but even generous 
Federal assistance cannot eradicate the 
problems of alcoholism and alcohol abuse 
in this country. Substantial efforts by 
private groups must be made if this most 
critical problem is to be combated effec- 
tively. 

I am most pleased to report that the 
Caterpillar Co., headquartered in Joliet, 
Ill, has initiated an outreach, education, 
and treatment program to assist its em- 
ployees who have alcohol related prob- 
lems. I wish to commend the Caterpillar 
Co. for its most progressive and humane 
attitude toward employees who have oc- 
cupational and personal difficulties be- 
cause of alcohol. I would hope that other 
companies in all States will realize how 
much the interests of their employees 
and their companies can benefit from 
programs designed to combat alcohol 
abuse. I am convinced that many large 
companies would realize substantial ben- 
efits from instituting similar policies and 
programs, and I would urge them to con- 
sider doing so. 

I ask that two recent articles from the 
Caterpillar “Bulldozer” newsletter be 
printed in the Recorp in order that my 
colleagues may be aware of the need for 
and benefits resulting from a company- 
directed program to combat alcohol 
abuse. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Caterpillar Bulldozer, 
May 30, 1974] 
Ir DRINKING Is A PROBLEM You Can RECEIVE 
HELP 

Stop and think! 

When was the last time you had too much 
to drink? 

Was it three or four drinks? 

Could you just possibly be suffering from 
the illness of alcoholism? 

Every day, hundreds of people cross over 
the line. Approximately nine million Ameri- 
cans are alcoholics—many more millions are 
problem drinkers. “An alcoholic is someone 
whose drinking causes a continuing problem 
in any department of his life.” 

And the problem doesn’t stop outside the 
gates of our plant. There are some em- 
Pployees—both men and women on all pay- 
rolis—who are having serious job perform- 
ance difficulties because of excessive drinking. 

“The unfortunate thing is that many in- 
dividuals moving towards alcoholism won’t 
admit it to themselyes until the human costs 
are tremendous,” says Dr. Robert Babick, Di- 
rector of Medical Services. 

“What I mean by human costs is the dam- 
aging results of alcoholism or other drug 
abuse to a person’s mental, physical, and 
spiritual health. Also, the suffering this ill- 
ness brings to an alcoholic’s family.” 

Jim Cunnane joined the Medical Services 
staff several months ago to help coordinate 
the plant medical program for employees 
with drinking and/or other drug abuse prob- 
lems. 

“I want to stress that Jim is an important 
member of our medical staff,” says Dr. Ba- 
bick. “He has an extensive background in 
industry and the rehabilitation of alcoholics. 

“Already, he is helping a number of em- 
ployees having difficulties with alcohol. His 
counseling efforts are backed up by exten- 
sive outside rehabilitation programs when 
needed.” 

Dr. Babick encourages any employee who 
needs help to make an appointment with the 
Medical Department. 

“All interviews are confidential.” An em- 
ployee can make an appointment through 
his supervisor or with Medical directly. 

“No employee should feel embarrassed to 
come in. That’s why we are here. We will do 
everything possible to help an individual 
who sincerely seeks it.” 

Dr. Babick pointed out that the typical 
alcoholic is between 35 and 50 years old. He 
is a skilled or semiskilled employee who 
usually owns his own home, has two children, 
and at least seven years’ seniority. 

“The average age of employees at our plant 
is 37.23 with 12 years of seniority,” he relates. 
“We estimate through national statistics that 
approximately six percent of our employees 
are suffering from alcoholism.” 

Dr. Babick stresses that alcoholism is not 
limited to any sex or economic status. 

“Sometimes we have found that a woman 
is more hesitant than a man in seeking help.” 
But without help, it’s very difficult for a 
person to lick this problem. 

“Alcoholism is a progressive illness. It 
doesn’t happen overnight. The sickness 
usually creeps up slowly on a person. He 
gradually crosses over into alcoholism with- 
out knowing it. Left untreated, it can be 
fatal.” 

But the illness is treatable and can be ar- 
rested. Dr. Babick indicated that Lutheran 
General Rehabilitation Center of Chicago re- 
ports 80% recovery rates for Industrial Al- 
coholism programs where there is direct in- 
yolvement in treatment by the family and the 
employer. 
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“The Company stands ready to cooperate 
fully with any employee who recognizes he/ 
she has an alcohol or other drug abuse prob- 
lem and makes an effort to correct it,” Dr. 
Babick concludes. 

WHAT KIND OF DRINKER ARE YOU? 

Do you think and talk about drinking 
often? 

Do you drink more now than you used to? 

Do you sometimes gulp drinks? 

Do you often take a drink to help you 
relax? 

Do you drink when you are alone? 

Do you sometimes forget what happened 
while you were drinking? 

Do you keep a bottle hidden somewhere— 
at home or at work—for quick pick-me-ups? 
Do you need a drink to have fun? 

Do you ever just start drinking without 
really thinking about it? 

Do you drink in the morning to relieve a 
hangover? 

If you answered “yes” to any of these ques- 
tions, you may want to do some serious 
thinking about the way you use alcohol. 
[From the Caterpillar Bulldozer, July 9, 1974] 


You Can RECEIVE HELP: Ir DRINKING Is A 
PROBLEM 


Eprror’s Nore: (Employees suffering from 
alcohol and/or other drug abuse illness may 
receive comprehensive help from Medical 
Services. An article in the May issue of “Bull- 
dozer” briefiy explained how an employee 
can obtain this help. Drexel White, president 
of Local 851, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers, has rec- 
ommended that the program be more fully 
explained in “Bulldozer.” While endorsing 
this effort to help employees, White feels 
that some individuals with a drinking prob- 
lem may be reluctant to seek help unless 
they first know all the facts. “An employee 
wants to know how seeking help will affect 
his job, his pay and his chances for advance- 
ment,” White said. “And he wants to know 
how much this help is going to cost him.” 
In response to White's suggestion, the fol- 
lowing article uses a fictitious person to re- 
late what does happen when an employee 
seeks Company help for an alcohol and/or 
drug abuse problem.) 

Bill realized that he wasn’t going to make 
it alone. 

Bill, age 35, had worked for Caterpillar- 
Joliet for 15 years. He was a good employee 
and had progressed through several promo- 
tions. He lives in a nice neighborhood and in 
the past participated in several community 
activities. 

Yet, Bill had been having problems in the 
last couple of years. His relationship with 
his wife and two sons was slowly disintegrat- 


ing. 

But then things really went bad. Bill had 
an auto accident and was ticketed for driv- 
ing under the influence of alcohol. 

Personal bills seemed to be piling up. He 
thought alcohol eased the tensions. He used 
to drink only after work. But lately, the 
drinking increased. He began taking a bottle 
to work with him in his car—sneaking a 
few belts before entering the plant. 

The ache in his stomach during work 
bothered him. Only a drink seemed to soothe 
the pain. He began missing work more often 
because of heavy drinking hangovers. 

ALWAYS SICK 


Bill felt like he had a constant flu bug. 
Drinking became more important than eat- 
ing or spending time with his family. He be- 
came totally preoccupied with drinking. His 
job performance began to suffer. 

Still, Bill didn't think he had a drinking 
problem. He thought it was just daily pres- 
sures which forced him to drink often. 
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Then, Bill began to get scared. Occasion- 
ally he couldn't remember what happened 
after starting to drink heavily. This hap- 
pened more and more often. The “blackouts” 
sapped his strength and ability to lead a 
normal life. 

His family was suffering because of his 
drinking. Bill realized that he needed help. 
The tremendous obsession and compulsion 
to drink was consuming his life. 

So what could he do? 


Bill heard there was a program to help 
employees with drinking problems. He was 
fearful to take the first step. What would 
happen to him? Would he lose his job? 

Finally, Bill decided to request an inter- 
view with Medical Services to discuss his 
problem. It was the first step to recovery. 

Bill went in for the interview. He talked 
with Jim Cunnane, coordinator in Medical 
Services for employees with alcohol and/or 
other drug abuse problems. 


NEEDED DATA 


Cunnane explained that Medical would do 
everything possible to help him arrest his 
drinking problem. Also, that alcoholism is an 
iliness—an illness that if left untreated can 
be fatal. 

Bill was relieved to find out that no rec- 
ord of his problem would be placed in his 
Caterpillar Personal History Folder. This was 
a medical matter and all information was 
strictly confidential. 

But, Bill had to do his part. He sincerely 
had to cooperate in the treatment of his ill- 
ness. 

Bill's situation was thoroughly evaluated 
under the direction of Dr. Robert Babick, 
manager of Medical Services, Cunnane han- 
died the confidential personal interviews— 
utilizing his extensive background in the re- 
habilitation of alcoholics—to help make a 
recommendation on Bill’s case. 

Medical recommended that Bill participate 
in a voluntary rehabilitation program for 
alcoholics at Lutheran General Hospital, 
Park Ridge, ll.—considered by professionals 
to be an outstanding program. 

Cunnane explained that Lutheran Gen- 
eral Hospital’s Rehabilitation Center is a 
self-contained world of academic-looking lec- 
ture rooms and library, deep-carpeted group 
rooms, comfortable lounges and recreation 
rooms. With “motel-like bedrooms” and 
pleasant surroundings, the center offers a 
challenging 25-day rehabilitation program 
where the alcoholic has the maximum op- 
portunity for recovery. 

Men and women from all walks of life— 
blue collar, white collar and professionals— 
have participated in the Lutheran General 
program with good results. 

Cunnane also explained that the program 
cost is completely covered under Bill’s Em- 
ployee Benefits Plan. While in treatment, he 
will receive weekly disability benefits. If 
needed, Bill first would experience a short 
detoxification period, a “ out,” at 
Lutheran General Hospital under expert 
medical care. Then he enters a formally 
structured 21-day treatment program. 

RIGHT DECISION 


The choice was up to Bill. He decided to 
go to Lutheran General. And for Bill, the 
treatment program has been successful. 

Though Bill will always be an alcoholic, 
he leads a normal life today. He participates 
in local Alcoholics Anonymous activities. 
His family members also take advantage of 
community supportive resource programs. 
They are vitally important in the total re- 
habilitation program. Medical Services keeps 


in touch with Bill to assure things are going 
well, 


BILL IS SYMBOL 
Though Bill doesn’t exist, he does symbol- 
ize a number of employees now being helped 


by Medical Services because of alcohol and/ 
or other drug abuse problems. 
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“We are dedicated to providing total qual- 
ity medical care for all illnesses, including 
alcoholism,” says Dr. Babick. 

An employee who wishes to discuss a 
drinking and/or other drug abuse problem 
can on a confidential basis first discuss the 
problem with his supervisor, or call Medical 
direct, 6281. 


CONSERVATION AND REHABILITA- 
TION PROGRAMS ON MILITARY 
RESERVATIONS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill H.R. 11537 
as passed by the Senate on July 15, 1974 
be printed in the Record. While this is 
not the usual practice for House bills 
passed by the Senate, the Commerce 
Committee has received a number of re- 
quests for copies of the Senate-passed 
version of H.R. 11537. It would facilitate 
the distribution of this material if the 
bill could be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

HR. 11537 
An Act to extend and expand the authority 
for carrying out conservation and rehabili- 
tation programs on military reservations, 
and to authorize the implementation of 
such programs on certain public lands 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance and 
coordination of wildlife, fish and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military res- 
ervations", approved September 15, 1960 (16 
U.S.C. 670a-f), is amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately after the 
first sentence of the first section thereof the 
following new sentence: “Such cooperative 
plan shall provide for (1) fish and wildlife 
habitat improvements or modifications, (2) 
range rehabilitation where necessary for sup- 
port of wildlife and (3) control of off-road 
vehicle traffic.”; and 

(2) by amending section 6(b) thereof— 

(A) by amending the first sentence thereof 
by inserting immediately after “July 1, 1971,” 
the following: “and not to exceed $1,500,000 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1972, and 
for each of the next five fiscal years there- 
after,”; and 

(B) by inserting immediately before the 
last sentence thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary of the Interior not to 
exceed $2,000,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1973, and for each of the next 
four fiscal years thereafter to enable the 
Secretary to carry out such functions and 
responsibilities as he may have under coop- 
erative plans to which he is a party under 
this title.” 

Sec. 2. Such Act of September 15, 1960, is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 


“TITLE II—CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 
ON CERTAIN PUBLIC LAND 


“Sec, 201. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture shall each, 
in cooperation with the State agencies and 
in accordance with comprehensive plans de- 
veloped pursuant to section 202 of this title, 
plan, develop maintain, and coordinate pro- 
grams for the conservation and rehabilita- 
tion of wildlife, fish, and game. Such con- 
servation and rehabilitation programs shall 
include, but not be limited to, specific habi- 
tat improvement projects and related activi- 
ties and adequate protection for species con- 
sidered rare or endangered, 
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“(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
implement the conservation and rehabili- 
tation p: required under subsection 
(a) of this section on public land under his 
jurisdiction. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall adopt, modify, and implement the con- 
servation and rehabilitation programs re- 
quired under such subsection (a) on public 
land under the jurisdiction of the Chair- 
man but only with the prior written ap- 
proval of the Atomic. Energy Commission, 
and on public land under the jurisdiction of 
the Administrator, but only with the prior 
written approval of the Administrator. The 
Secretary of Agriculture shall implement 
such conservation and rehabilitation pro- 
grams on public land under his jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 202. (a)(1) The Secretary of the 
Interior shall develop, in consultation with 
the State agencies, a comprehensive plan for 
conservation and rehabilitation programs to 
be implemented on public land under his 
jurisdiction and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall do the same in connection with 
public land under his jurisdiction. 

“(2) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
develop, with the prior written approval of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, a compre- 
hensive plan for conservation and rehabili- 
tation programs to be implemented on pub- 
lic land under the jurisdiction of the Chair- 
man and develop, with the prior written ap- 
proval of the Administrator, a comprehen- 
sive plan for such programs to be imple- 
mented on public land under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Administrator. Each such plan 
shall be developed after the Secretary of the 
Interior makes, with the prior written ap- 
proval of the Chairman or the Administra- 
tor, as the case may be, and in consultation 
with the State agencies, necessary studies 
and surveys of the land concerned to deter- 
mine where conservation and rehabilitation 
programs are most needed. 

“(by Each comprehensive plan developed 
pursuant to this section shall be consistent 
with any overall land use and management 
plans for the lands involved. In any case in 
which hunting, trapping, or fishing (or any 
combination thereof) of resident fish and 
wildlife is to be permitted on public land 
under a comprehensive plan, such hunting, 
trapping, and fishing shall be conducted in 
accordance with applicable laws and regu- 
lations of the State in which such land is 
located. 

“(c) (1) Each State agency may enter into 
a cooperative agreement with— 

“(A) the Secretary of the Interior with re- 
spect to those conservation and rehabilita- 
tion programs to be implemented under this 
title within the State on public land which 
is under his jurisdiction; 

“(B) the Secretary of Agriculture with 
respect to those conservation and rehabili- 
tation programs to be implemented under 
this title within the State on public land 
which is under his jurisdiction; and 

“(C) the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Chairman or the Administrator, as the case 
may be, with respect to those conservation 
and rehabilitation programs to be imple- 
mented under this title within the State on 
public land under the jurisdiction of the 
Chairman or the Administrator; except that 
before entering into any cooperative agree- 
ment which affects public land under the 
jurisdiction of the Chairman, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall obtain the prior writ- 
ten approval of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and before entering into any coopera- 
tive agreement which affects public lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Administrator, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall obtain 
the prior written approval of the Adminis- 
trator. 

“Conservation and rehabilitation programs 
developed and implemented pursuant to this 
title shall be deemed as supplemental to 
wildlife, fish, and game related programs con- 
ducted by the Secretaries of the Interior and 
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Agriculture pursuant to other provisions of 
law. Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as limiting the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Interior to manage the 
national forests or other public lands for 
wildlife and fish and other purposes in ac- 
cordance with the Multiple Use—Sustained 
Yield Act of 1960 (74 Stat. 215; 16 U.S.C. 528- 
31) or other applicable authority.” 

“(2) Any conservation and rehabilitation 
program included within a cooperative agree- 
ment entered into under this subsection may 
be modified in a manner mutually agreeable 
to the State agency and the Secretary con- 
cerned (and the Chairman or the Adminis- 
trator, as the case may be, if public land 
under his jurisdiction is involved). Before 
modifying any cooperative agreement which 
affects public land under the jurisdiction of 
the Chairman, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall obtain the prior written approval of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and before 
modifying any cooperative agreement which 
affects public land under the jurisdiction of 
the Administrator, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall obtain the prior written approval 
of the Administrator. 

“(3) Each cooperative agreement entered 
into under this subsection shall— 

“(A) specify those areas of public land 
within the State on which conservation and 
rehabilitation programs will be implemented; 

“(B) provide for fish and wildlife habitat 
improvements or modifications, or both; 

“(C) provide for range rehabilitation where 
necessay for support of wildlife; 

“(D) provide adequate protections for fish 
and wildlife officially classified as rare or en- 
dangered by the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, or considered threatened, rare, or 
endangered by the State agency;” 

“(E) require the control of off-road vehicle 
traffic; 

“(F) if the issuance of public land area 
management stamps is agreed to pursuant to 
section 203(a) of this title— 

“(1) contain such terms and conditions as 
are required under section 203(b) of this 
title; 

“(1i) require the maintenance of accurate 
records and the filing of annual reports by 
the State agency to the Secretary of the In- 
terior or the Secretary of Agriculture, or both, 
as the case may be, setting forth the amount 
and disposition of the fees collected for such 
stamps; and 

“(iil) authorize the Secretary concerned 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or their authorized representatives, 
to have access to such records for purposes 
of audit and examination; and 

“(G) contain such other terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary concerned and the 
State agency deem necessary and appropri- 
ate to carry out the purposes of this title. 
A cooperative agreement may also provide 
for arrangements under which the Secre- 
tary concerned may authorize officers and 
employees of the State agency to enforce, 
or to assist in the enforcement of, section 
204(a) of this title. 

“(4) Except where limited under a com- 
prehensive plan or pursuant to cooperative 
agreement, hunting, fishing, and trapping 
shall be permitted on public land which is 
the subject of a conservation and rehabili- 
tation program implemented under this 
title. 

“(5) The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as the case 
may be, shall prescribe such regulations as 
are deemed necessary to control, in a man- 
ner consistent with the applicable compre- 
hensive plan and cooperative agreement, the 
public use of public land which is the sub- 
ject of any conservation and rehabilitation 
program implemented by him under this 
title. 

“Src, 203. (a) Any State agency may agree 
with the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture (or with the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior or the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as the case may be, if within 
the State concerned all conservation and 
rehabilitation programs under this title will 
be implemented by him) that no individual 
will be permitted to hunt, trap, or fish on 
any public land within the State which is 
subject to a conservation and rehabilitation 
program implemented under this title unless 
at the time such individual is engaged in 
such activity he has on his person a valid 
public land management area stamp issued 
pursuant to this section, 

“(b) Any agreement made pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section to require 
the issuance of public land management 
area stamps shall be subject to the following 
conditions: 

“(1) Such stamps shall be issued, sold, and 
the fees therefor collected, by the State 
agency or by the authorized agents of such 


agency. 

“(2) Notice of the requirement to possess 
such stamps shall be displayed prominently 
in all places where State hunting, trapping, 
or fishing licenses are sold. To the maximum 
extent practicable, the sale of such stamps 
shall be combined with the sale of such 
State hunting, trapping, and fishing licenses. 

(3) Except for expenses incurred in the 
printing, issuing, or selling of such stamps, 
the fees collected for such stamps by the 
State agency shall be utilized in carrying out 
conservation and rehabilitation programs 
implemented under this title in the State 
concerned and for no other purpose. If such 
programs are implemented by both the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the State, the Secretaries 
shall mutually agree, on such basis as they 
deem reasonable, on the proportion of such 
fees that shall be applied by the State 
agency to their respective programs. 

(4) The purchase of any such stamp shall 
entitle the purchaser thereof to hunt, trap, 
and fish on any public land within such 
State which is the subject of a conservation 
or rehabilitation program implemented under 
this title except to the extent that the public 
use of such land is limited pursuant to a 
comprehensive plan or cooperative agree- 
ment; but the purchase of any such stamp 
shall not be construed as (A) eliminating the 
requirement for the purchase of a migratory 
bird hunting stamp as set forth in the first 
section of the Act of March 16, 1934, com- 
monly referred to as the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act (16 U.S.C. 718a), or (B) 
relieving the purchaser from compliance with 
any applicable State game and fish laws and 
regulations. 

(5) The amount of the fee to be charged 
for such stamps, the age at which the in- 
dividual is required to acquire such a stamp, 
and the expiration date for such stamps shall 
be mutually agreed upon by the State agency 
and the Secretary or Secretaries concerned; 
except that each such stamp shall be void 
not later than one year after the date of 
issuance, 

(6) Each such stamp must be validated by 
the purchaser thereof by signing his name 
across the face of the stamp. 

(7) Any individual to whom a stamp is sold 
pursuant to this section shall upon request 
exhibit such stamp for inspection to any 
officer or employee of the Department of the 
Interior or the Department of Agriculture, 
or to any other person who is authorized to 
enforce section 204(a) of this title. 

“Sec, 204. (a)(1) Any person who hunts, 
traps, or fishes on any public land which is 
subject to a conservation and rehabilitation 
program implemented under this title with- 
out having on his person a valid public land 
management area stamp, if the possession of 
such a stamp is required, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000, or imprisoned for not more 
than six months or both. 

"*(2) Any person who knowingly violates 
or fails to comply with any regulations 
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prescribed under section 202(c)(5) of this 
title shall be fined not more than $500, or 
imprisoned not more than six months, or 
both. 

“(b) (1) For the purpose of enforcing sub- 
section (a) of this section, the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
may designate any employee of their respec- 
tive departments to (i) carry firearms; (ii) 
execute and serve any warrant or other proc- 
ess issued by a court or officer of competent 
jurisdiction; (iil) make arrests without war- 
rant or process for a misdemeanor he has 
reasonable grounds to believe is being com- 
mitted in his presence or view; (iv) search 
without warrant or process any person, place, 
or conveyance as provided by law; and (v) 
seize without warrant or process any evi- 
dentiary item as provided by law.” 

“(3) Any person charged with committing 
any offense under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion may be tried and sentenced by any 
United States magistrate designated for that 
purpose by the court by which he was ap- 
pointed, in the same manner and subject to 
the same conditions as provided for in sec- 
tion 3401 of title 18, United States Code. 

“(c) All guns, traps, nets, and other equip- 
ment, vessels, vehicles, and other means of 
transportation used by any person when 
engaged in committing an offense under sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be subject 
to forfeiture to the United States and may be 
seized and held pending the prosecution of 
any person arrested for committing such of- 
fense. Upon conviction for such offense, such 
forfeiture may be adjudicated as a penalty 
in addition to any other provided for com- 
mitting such offense. 

“(d) All provisions of law relating to the 
seizure, forfeiture, and condemnation of a 
vessel for violation of the custom laws, the 
disposition of such vessel or the proceeds 
from the sale thereof, and the remission or 
mitigation of such forfeitures, shall apply 
to the seizures and forfeitures incurred, or 
alleged to have been incurred, under the 
provisions of this section, insofar as such 
provisions of law are applicable and not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this sec- 
tion; except that all powers, rights, and 
duties conferred or imposed by the customs 
laws upon any officer or employee of the 
Department of the Treasury shall, for the 
purposes of this section, be exercised or per- 
formed by the Secretary of the Interior or 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as the case may 
be, or by such persons as he may designate. 

“Sec. 205. As used in this title— 

“(1) The term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

“(2) The term ‘Chairman’ means the 
Chairman of the Atomic Enegry Commis- 
sion. 

“(3) The term ‘off-road vehicle’ means 
any motorized vehicle designed for, or capa- 
ble of, cross-country travel on or immedi- 
ately over land, water, sand, snow, ice, marsh, 
swampland, or other natural terrain; but 
such term does not include— 

“(A) any registered motorboat at the op- 
tion of each State; 

“(B) any military, fire, emergency, or law 
enforcement vehicle when used for emer- 
gency purposes; and 

“(C) any vehicle the use of which is ex- 
pressly authorized by the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture 
under a permit, lease, license, or contract. 

“(4) The term ‘public land’ means all 
lands under the respective jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Chairman, and the Ad- 
ministrator, except land which is, or here- 
after may be, within or designated as— 

“(A) a military reservation; 

“(B) units of the National Park System; 

“(C) an area within the national wildlife 
refuge system; 
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“(D) Indian reservations;” 

“(E) an area within an Indian reservation 
or land held in trust by the United States 
for an Indian or Indian tribe.” 

“(5) The term ‘State agency’ means the 
agency or agencies of a State responsible 
for the administration of the fish and game 
laws of the State. 

(6) The term ‘conservation and rehabill- 
tation programs’ means to utilize those 
methods and procedures which are necessary 
to enhance wildlife, fish, and game resources 
to the maximum extent practicable on 
public lands subject to this title, including 
appropriate protection, consistent with any 
overall land use and management plans for 
the lands involved. Such methods and pro- 
cedures shall include, but shall not be lim- 
ited to, all activities associated with 
scientific resources management such as 
protection, research, census, law enforce- 
ment, habitat management, propagation, 
live trapping and transplantation, and reg- 
ulated taking in conformance with the 
provisions of this title.” ? 

“Sec. 206. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions in this title, section 203 of this title 
shall not apply to land which is, or hereafter 
may be, within or designated as National 
Forest Service land or as Bureau of Land 
Management land of any State in which all 
Federal lands therein comprise 25 per 
centum or more of the total area of such 
State.” 

“Sec. 207. (a) There is authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and for each 
of the next four fiscal years thereafter to 
enable the Department of the Interior to 
carry out its functions and responsibilities 
under this title. 

“(b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, and for each of 
the next four fiscal years thereafter to en- 
able the Department of Agriculture to carry 
out its functions and responsibilities under 
this title.” 

Sec. 3. Such Act of September 15, 1960, is 
further amended— 

(1) by redesignating the first section and 
sections 2 through 6 as sections 101 through 
106, respectively; 

(2) by striking out “That the Secretary 
of Defense” in section 101 (as so redesig- 
nated) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“TITLE I—CONSERVATION PROGRAMS ON 
MILITARY RESERVATIONS 


“Sec. 101. The Secretary of Defense”; 

(3) by striking out “‘Act” the first time 
it appears in the proviso to section 102 (as 
so redesignated) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “title”; 

(4) by striking out “Act” each place it 
appears in sections 104 and 106 (as so re- 
designated) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”; and 

(5) by striking out “sections 1 and 2” in 
section 106 (as so redesignated) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “sections 101 and 102”. 

“Sec. 208. Nothing in this Act shall enlarge 
or diminish or in any way affect the rights 
of Indians or Indian tribes to the use of 
water or natural resources or their rights to 
fish, trap, or hunt wildlife as secured by 
statute, agreement, treaty, Executive order, 
or court decree. Nor will any provision of 
the Act enlarge or diminish or in any way 
affect existing State or Federal jurisdiction 
to regulate those rights either on or off 
reservations,” 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall in any 
way affect the jurisdiction, authority, duties 
or activities of the Joint Federal-State Land 
Use Planning Commission established pur- 
suant to section 17 of the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act (85 Stat. 688). And, 
any comprehensive plan promulgated pur- 
suant to this Act for Alaska shall be sub- 
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mitted to such Commission for its advice 
and comments prior to its approval. 


INDOCHINA AID 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Congress will soon consider the adminis- 
tration’s budget requests for the so- 
called Indochina Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion program—a $943 million request for 
this coming fiscal year, or nearly double 
that authorized last year. 

Of this amount, well over half will go 
to purchase commodities for the Com- 
mercial Import Program in South Viet- 
nam or to support the stabilization funds 
that help Cambodia and Laos close their 
foreign exchange gap. Less than a 
quarter of our aid to Indochina will be 
spent for humanitarian purposes and not 
much more will go to fulfill the objec- 
tives for which the program is labeled: 
“postwar reconstruction.” 

Instead, American money will buy 
commodities for rich merchants to sell 
or corrupt governments to dispense, and 
not to bring relief or rehabilitation to 
millions of war victims in need of help. 
We will continue to support war econo- 
mies rather than help war victims. 

Mr. President, the abuses and failures 
of our commodity import programs in 
Indochina have been documented and 
exposed for a number of years. Yet, this 
administration seems determined to re- 
peat the failures of the past. The name 
of the program changes, but the pur- 
poses of the program remains the same. 

Nowhere is this stated more clearly 
than in a news dispatch yesterday by 
Mr. Tammy Arbuckle in the Washington 
Star-News. He once again reviews the 
corruption and abuses which surround 
our AID program in Laos and Cambodia, 
suggesting it will remain this way so long 
as we are more interested in supplying 
commodities for Indochina instead of 
providing humanitarian assistance. 

Mr. Arbuckle’s article is a sobering re- 
minder to Congress that, as we consider 
this year’s foreign assistance bill, there 
are some long overdue reforms that must 
be made in our Indochina program. In 
the absence of any meaningful change 
by the administration, the Congress must 
act to change the character and level of 
our aid program, and to establish a hu- 
manitarian priority. 

Mr. President, I would like to draw the 
attention of all Senators to the article by 
Mr. Arbuckle, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star-News, 
July 30, 1974] 
Laos ProcraMs: Goon AND Bap AID 
WORK 
(By Tammy Arbuckle) 

VIENTIANE. —A huge waste of American 
aid funds in Indochina, combined with the 
failure of the U.S. Agency for International 
Development to achieve its objectives in the 
area, makes necessary a searching appraisal 
of America’s Indochina aid program, U.S. 
officials in the area say. 

“I guess we know only how to do things 
the most expensive way,” a senior USAID 
official said, trying to explain away the high 
cost of a tiny project in northwest Laos, the 
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construction of a market, completed in 
March, in the town of Ban Houei Sai, 

This market covers only 1,400 square met- 
ers and consists of only a concrete floor, 
cement pillars and a tin roof with no walis 
for coolness. USAID’s share of the cost of 
construction materials, equipment and per- 
sonnel alone was $32,533, calculating at the 
official exchange rate of 600 kip to one dollar. 

To make matters worse, the USAID-built 
market is placed to cause the maximum in- 
convenience for the local people who are sup- 
posed to use it, USAID critics says. 

Americans said the market is placed at the 
rear of the town, far from the center of 
commercial activity—the main street along 
the Mekong bank where Thai traders from 
across the river come to trade with the hill 
tribes, often using their profits to buy other 
items before returning to their villages. 
USAID sources admit the market location is 
bad and has made America look stupid. AID 
officials’ defense is that the market is located 
on the only piece of ground available. 

Nobody can find fault with the work of 
USAID field officer Frank Bewitz in Laos’ 
northern capital, Luang Prabang. For an 
outlay of only $2,000 and some technical 
knowledge and skill with his hands Bewitz 
has given the close to 4,000 inhabitants of 
Pak Ou a town north of Luang Prabang, a 
complete potable water system using new 
type plastic tubing for waterpipes. 

USAID's food and nutrition program in 
South Vietnam and humanitarian programs 
in Cambodia are certainly worth continuing, 
along with the agency’s malaria eradication 
program in Laos. 

Falsipiral malaria is a deadly killer in 
Laos, but USAID teams, in cooperation with 
the International Red Cross, spray Laos val- 
leys, slowly clearing mosquitoes from some 
areas, 

The malaria program, one of the few efforts 
which bring immediate, obvious help to 
poorer people and earn the gratitude on 
which political succes can be built, lacks 
funds. 

With so many aspects of good and bad, and 
with such a complex set of programs it is 
difficult to decide what aid to continue and 
how much to spend. 

This year the Nixon administration is ask- 
ing for more aid money in Indochina than 
ever anywhere else—a total of $939.8 million 

This money is for a multilateral aid pro- 
gram in Indochina which has three basic 
components: One is humanitarian aid; the 
second is development aid, this year being 
sold to congress under the rather dubious 
label of reconstruction; and the third is aid 
to save currencies and keep an artificially 
high standard of living for political reasons. 

Many U.S. officials in Indochina missions 
and some brighter young Vietnamese, Cam- 
bodian and Lao officials believe USAID should 
should be revamped along different lines, 
with much of third part of the aid program 
cut out and American spending cut drasti- 
cally. 

These sources advocate that aid should 
reach directly to the bottom of the economic 
and social scale—to the man in the street, or 
ricefield, of Indochina—and that those pro- 
grams which cause U.S. funds to filter only 
partially from the top to the bottom of soci- 
ety here should, at the very least, be re- 
assessed and preferably should be severely 
cut. 

This would mean that USAID’s emphasis 
would be placed on the humanitarian and 
field programs. 

The $170.3 million for humanitarian uses 
included in this year’s Foreign aid bill 
achieves the twin objectives of reaching peo- 
ple who need it most and of letting poorer 
people in the region see the United States 
is really trying to do something to help them. 
The ordinary people of Indochina continue 
to prove a fruitful fleld for Communist 
cadres—which is itself an indictment of aid. 
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Although there is maladministration and 
corruption in some of these programs, the 
sources say humanitarian programs are suc- 
cessful because they are something which 
affects large numbers of people, something 
tangible. 

So, too, is much of the development pro- 
gram—the building of schools and hospitals, 
for example—but not enough to justify the 
amounts asked for by the administration 
this year, according to critics. 

The administration is seeking $227.7 mil- 
lion for development aid in South Vietnam 
and $22.4 million for Laos, with nothing for 
Cambodia. 

President Nixon’s tagging of those pro- 
grams as reconstruction in his congressional 
request last April is seen as a political gim- 
mick to give the impression something has 
been achieved in Indochina and give con- 
gress, heart a nudge. In requesting Indo- 
china aid the president said the money was 
to assist Indochina nations “in their efforts 
to shift their economies from war to peace,” 
but in South Vietnam the war is boiling on, 
making reconstruction pointless. In Laos 
there is little fighting but the Communists 
whose area has the greatest war damage, 
will not permit any American entry for aid 
supervision. 

All over south Vietnam and Laos USAID 
has constructed stone buildings for various 
purposes at great cost: markets, for exam- 
ple. 

Every population centre always had its 
markets. To construct a new market adds 
precisely zero to the economy. All the dirt of 
the old market is shifted to the new Ameri- 
can-built market. 

“It’s a political thing so that the people 
can see the USAID handshake on the wall,” 
a U.S. offical said, but “the handshake soon 
disappears under a coating of dirt.” 

The most flagrant abuses of aid are prac- 
ticed in the Cambodian commodity import 
program, for which $71 million is asked this 
fiscal year, the Cambodian exchange support 
fund and the Laos foreign exchange opera- 
tions fund, budgeted at $17.5 million each. 

South Vietnam does not have similar pro- 
grams. A senior American aid official there 
labels them “economically unsound” and 
Says they are not in Vietnam because U.S. 
officals there know they don’t work. 

But senior aid officials in Cambodia and 
Laos, because the three programs are part of 
a web of U.S. political support for the gov- 
ernments there, fight to keep the programs 
even when they demonstrably fail. 

The three programs are related to in- 
creased Cambodian and Lao government 
spending which causes deficit budgets. 

They were begun in an effort to soak up 
extra money generated by war in these coun- 
tries and stabilize the Cambodian rial and 
Lao kip monetary units. 

But the aims of the program have been 
frustrated by corruption of the Vietnamese 
and Chinese who control these countries 
economies and high-ranking Lao and Cam- 
bodian official who's WHO officials have stolen 
U.S. funds. 

In the commodity import program the 
merchants in Cambodia receive goods cheap- 
ly and sell them at a high price, as there 
are no price controls. 

This defeats the purpose of making cheap 
goods available to large numbers of the pop- 
ulation, who see goods displayed which they 
can’t afford, arousing political discontent. 

High profits for the Chinese produce large 
withdrawals in the fund as these merchants 
convert their profits back into dollars. Some- 
times dollars are taken out through false 
invoicing for non-existent goods. ` 

Because of the heavy imports, there is no 
incentive for staple goods, such to be locally 
produced. Thus, in Laos, there are no exports 
to give real backing to the kip currency. 
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The system does nothing to stop inflation. 
In Laos there has been over 70 percent in- 
fiation since January. In Cambodia, the fig- 
ure is about 30 percent. 

To make matters worse, the Cambodians 
and Laotians will not cut deficit spending. 
Nor will they devalue fast enough. And they 
cannot or will not institute price controls. 

In Laos the program has turned out par- 
ticularly badly for the United States. The 
Communists in the coalition government 
refuse to devaluate or institute price con- 
trols and spend government funds as fast as 
they can. 

Among the uneducated population, the 
communist cadres successfully—and falsely— 
claim the Americans are taking dollars away, 
causing inflation and devaluation. The 
United States gets the blame from the Lao 
public sick of inflation and tired of seeing 
luxuries it can’t buy. 

Detractors of the aid schemes suggest Con- 
gress could phase out the import programs 
gradually. 

They argue that the Lao and Cambodian 
governments then would realize the United 
States can’t support them forever, The gov- 
ernments would be forced to devalue their 
currencies slowly thus avoiding sudden po- 
litical collapse, the critics say, and would 
have to cut spending and institute price con- 
trols. 

Critics argue that, because the programs 
widen the gap between rich and poor, there 
would be a political collapse, anyway. 

U.S. officials unhappy with the programs 
point out the Communists are stronger than 
ever Indochina and therefore USAID, in its 
present form has failed after fifteen years of 
trying. 


RESTORATION OF CITIZENSHIP TO 
GEN. ROBERT E. LEE 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to announce that the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn) has asked to be added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 189, 
a measure to restore posthumously full 
rights of citizenship to Gen. Robert E. 
Lee. 

In asking that Senator Nunn be in- 
cluded as a cosponsor of this resolution, 
I think it is fitting to note that he joins 
Senators THuRMOND, WILLIAM L. SCOTT, 
GRAVEL, HUMPHREY, HELMS, PERCY, GUR- 
NEY, and TowER, all of whom are already 
cosponsors of the measure. 

I would also like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues that on July 6, 
1974, the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States formally endorsed this 
resolution. I attach particular impor- 
tance to the unanimous action of this 
national organization at its annual con- 
vention in Atlanta, Ga. 

As many of my colleagues know, the 
Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States carriers a membership 
which now exceeds 90,000. The ROA Na- 
tional Convention drew over 1,000 dele- 
gates representing every State in the 
Union. Their act reaffirms my repre- 
sentation to the Senate when I intro- 
duced this measure on February 21, 
1974: this proposal speaks not to sec- 
tionalism, but instead expresses unanim- 
ity of thoughts in tribute, respect, and 
with a sense of justice to one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest men—Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn) be added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
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ate Joint Resolution 189, and that the 
text of the standing mandate of the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mandate 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 5—RESERVE OFFICERS ASSO- 

CIATION OF THE UNITED STATES STANDING 

MANDATE 


RESTORE THE U.S. CITIZENSHIP OF ROBERT E. LEE 


Whereas, Robert E. Lee, the Confederacy’s 
greatest general and one of Virginia’s most 
distinguished sons, whom the entire nation 
has long recognized because of his outstand- 
ing virtues of courage, patriotism and selfless 
devotion to duty, and his contribution in 
healing the wounds of the War Between the 
States, did not have his United States citi- 
zgenship restored after the War Between the 
States, and 

Whereas, previous attempts have failed 
to restore his citizenship primarily because 
there had been no proof that he had ever 
complied with the requirements of amnesty 
by swearing “to support, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States,” and 

Whereas, archivists in the National Ar- 
chives in 1970 discovered his amnesty oath 
taken at Washington College in Lexington, 
Virginia, on October 2, 1865, and his applica- 
tion for reinstatement of citizenship sub- 
mitted to President Andrew Johnson after 
being favorably endorsed by General Ulysses 
S. Grant on June 16, 1865, and 

Whereas, the Robert E. Lee Chapter of ROA 
was named after this distinguished citizen- 
soldier who resided in Arlington, Virginia, 
and 

Whereas, Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., and 
Representative Thomas N. Downing intro- 
duced Joint Resolutions on February 21, 
1974, and March 6, 1974, respectively, to re- 
store General Lee’s citizenship, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
endorses the resolutions made by Senator 
Byrd and Representative Downing to restore 
posthumously United States citizenship to 
Robert E. Lee. 


ADM. ELMO RUSSELL ZUMWALT, JR. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Adm. 
Elmo Russell Zumwalt, Jr., who has 
ended his 4-year tour as Chief of Naval 
Operations, moved decisively and boldly 
to reinvigorate the tradition-bound U.S. 
Navy. He made sweeping changes within 
his service, challenging old assumptions 
and testing new ideas. 

In many ways, the changes initiated 
under Adimral Zumwalt’s leadership 
may prove as revolutionary to the sery- 
ice and our Armed Forces as the shift 
from sail to steam that occurred well over 
a century ago. 

Admiral Zumwalt is a unique and ex- 
tremely well qualified officer. His broad 
background and assignments were not 
restricted to ship commands or to any 
single area of operations but were spread 
out among many fields of opportunity. 
This. gave him a sure grasp of the key 
aspects of naval policies and operations. 
Diverse duties, both ashore and afloat, 
from service abroad various combatant 
vessels to the Naval ROTC program, and 
tours in the Pentagon, culminated in a 
year as the Naval Component Comman- 
der of the Military Assistance Command 
of Vietnam. 

The CNO’s long and varied career in- 
cluded three major areas that prepared 
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him well for the rigors of command as 
Chief of Naval Operations . 
SYSTEMS ANALYISIS 


The first of these areas was systems 
analysis. When Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara introduced this 
technique into the Department, Ad- 
miral Zumwalt undertook to direct a 
systems analysis group within the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. He be- 
came one of the first contemporary naval 
officers to use this approach in evaluation 
and problem-solving and did much to 
spread its theories throughout the U.S. 
Navy. 

Admiral Zumwalt served as Deputy 
Scientific Officer to the Center for Naval 
Analysis during 1966 to 1968 and was in- 
strumental in restructuring the Center's 
approach to problem-solving. It is im- 
portant to note that while serving as Di- 
rector of the Systems Analysis Group, 
he was the personal representative of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, not only in 
dealings within the Defense Department, 
but also in testifying before congres- 
sional committees. For his work in sys- 
tem analysis Admiral Zumwalt was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal for “establishing the system anal- 
ysis division and rapidly developing it 
into a highly effective, and responsive 
organization.” 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The second important area of specialty 
was international affairs. In June 1962, 
he was assigned to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs—ISA. At 
that time, ISA was an extremely impor- 
tant element in coordinating interna- 
tional and defense-related policies with 
DOD. Because of its influence in foreign 
policy it was often called the “Penta- 
gon’s little State Department.” 

Within this-center for political-mili- 
tary planning, Admiral Zumwalt first 
served as desk officer for France, Spain, 
and Portugal, then as Director of Arms 
Control and Contingency Planning for 
Cuba. In addition to these assignments 
within ISA, Admiral Zumwalt served in 
the highest councils of the Navy, becom- 
ing the executive assistant and senior 
aide to the Honorable Paul H. Nitze, Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

His subsequent studies from the Na- 
tional War College prepared him to par- 
ticipate in joint, high level command and 
staff functions, and to execute national 
policy and strategy. For his activity and 
outstanding service within the offices of 
the Secretary of Defense and Secretary 
of the Navy, Admiral Zumwalt was 
awarded the Legion of Merit. 

PERSONNEL POLICIES 


The third specialty area was in the 
field of personnel. 

Admiral Zumwalt did not develop a 
“people”-oriented attitude while in the 
CNO’s position. His interest in personnel 
dates back to his early years in the U.S. 
Navy. 

In June of 1953 he was assigned as 
Head of the Shore and Overseas Bases 
Section, Bureau of Navy Personnel at the 
Navy Department. He also served as of- 
ficer and enlisted requirements officer 
and as action officer on medicare legisla- 
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tion. Undoubtedly, his first impressions 
toward Navy personnel policies and pos- 
sible reforms within this area developed 
during this early period. After serving a 
brief tour of duty commanding a de- 
stroyer, he returned to the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel in 1957 and in 1958 was 
transferred to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Personnel and 
Reserve Forces. 

In this position he served as Special 
Assistant for Naval Personnel until No- 
vember 1958 then as Executive Assistant 
and Senior Aid until July 1959. Un- 
questionably, Admiral Zumwalt’s tour as 
a personnel officer, together with his 
several sea commands in the U.S. Navy 
provided him with the necessary back- 
ground, information, insight and ap- 
preciation of the problems and conflicts 
encountered by Navy men and women. 
As CNO the Admiral’s flexibility in ap- 
plying traditional Navy policies, his per- 
severance in initiating reforms, and his 
drive and energy to achieve the “impos- 
sible” in personnel relations undoubtedly 
came as a direct result of his own ex- 
periences. 

MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


On becoming Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in 1970, Admiral Zumwalt was faced 
with the Navy's most serious problem of 
manpower requirements. Still at war, 
both in and off Vietnam, the Navy was 
losing sailors at an alarming rate. Only 
10 percent of the seamen on their first 
tour of duty were reenlisting. On Atlantic 
fleet aircraft carriers the rate was less 
than 3 percent. “In a highly technical 
organization,” the CNO said at that 
time, “our retention problem borders on 
the verge of a catastrophic personnel 
crisis.” The rising sophistication of weap- 
onry demanded retention of trained and 
experienced personnel, especially in the 
fields of electronics and aviation machin- 
ery repair. 

Admiral Zumwalt was idealy suited to 
communicate with younger enlisted and 
officer Navy men and women. He could 
reach them because he knew their prob- 
lems, but more important, because he 
was both mentally and physically young 
and wanted to help. At the age of 44, he 
was the youngest naval officer ever pro- 
moted to rear admiral, and at the age of 
49 the youngest four-star admiral in 
U.S. Naval history and the youngest to 
serve as U.S. Chief of Naval Operations. 
His youth was an important asset in bet- 
ter understanding, relating, and dealing 
with the great problems that beset the 
new and old recruits of the modern Navy. 
In order to move that huge Navy orga- 
nization toward positive and progres- 
sive reforms it took a youthful, energetic, 
and dynamic personality. Admiral Zum- 
walt was that man. 

THE Z-GRAMS 

Three months to the day after moving 
in his office as CNO, Admiral Zumwalt 
issued the first of his now famous Z- 
grams. The purpose was to establish a 
study group to discover why Navy men 
were failing to reenlist. Ever since then, 
Admiral Zumwalt sought to make the 
Navy challenging enough to attract 
volunteers and retain trained personnel. 

Admiral Zumwalt labeled the most im- 
portant Navy communications with his 
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initial to let Navy men know where they 
came from and where feedback could be 
directed. There have been more than 120 
“Z-grams,” with 104, or 87 percent, of 
these communications directly related 
to personnel problems. The admiral him- 
self has called them “people programs,” 
and has said that the “worth and per- 
sonal dignity of the individual must be 
forcefully reaffirmed.” He has brought 
about a revolution in personnel reforms 
and has issued Z-grams that: 

Direct every base, station, air squad- 
ron, and ship commander to appoint 
minority group representatives to serve 
as minority affairs assistants with direct 
access to the commanding officer. 

Launched a campaign to recruit more 
blacks officers and enlisted men, elimi- 
nate bias in job assignments and, in 
general, to transform the Navy into a 
“model of equal opportunity” by 1976. 

Authorized beer vending machines in 
Navy barracks and liquor in those bar- 
racks which are divided into rooms; set 
up experimental hard-rock music clubs 
at five naval stations; abolished pen- 
alties for moustaches, beards, sideburns 
and longer hair; liberalized regulations 
on wearing uniforms; and knocked out a 
rule barring sailors from driving motor- 
cycles onto Naval bases. 

Abolished, effective July 1, 1973, the 
traditional sailor suit—with its round 
hat, jumper, necktie, flap on the back of 
the neck, and bell-bottom trousers—and 
replaced with the same double-breasted 
jacket, blue trousers, black tie and white 
cap worn by officers. Admiral Zumwalt 
said the old uniforms were just “not as 
prestigious as the suit and tie.” 

Ordered the opening of many new 
Navy billets to women and said the as- 
signment of women aboard warships 
was the “ultimate goal” that will be 
timed to ratification of the women’s equal 
rights amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Other Z-grams forbade imposing a 
lower maximum for an enlisted man’s 
personal checks on base than for an offi- 
cer’s [now its $50 for all], set 15 minutes 
as the maximum time any sailor should 
be ordered to wait in line for anything 
and established a new office in the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel called PERS—P 
to help Navy men solve their individual 
problems. 

In a survey of nearly 12,000 enlisted 
men taken in 1971, 86 percent said the 
Z-grams had been good and a majority 
said Navy life had improved in 5 out 
of 8 areas. About half thought that 
there had been improvements in the field 
of human rights. The innovator and man 
most responsible for these reforms is 
Adm. Elmo Zumwalt. 

ALL VOLUNTEER FORCE 

In a recent interview the admiral said 
that he was motivated by two concerns. 
One was a belief that if the Navy were to 
compete for manpower in a day of an all- 
volunteer force, it had to recognize the 
legitimate desire of young men “to live 
in the lifestyle of their generation.” The 
other was that racial integration of the 
Navy was a challenge so absolutely im- 
portant and right that it just had “to be 
waded into.” Admiral Zumwalt saw vin- 
dication for his reforms in the rising en- 
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listment and reenlistment figures, which 
are also regarded as a good barometer of 
Navy morale. 

Today, 4 years after Admiral Zumwalt 
took office, reenlistments are up 23 per- 
cent for first-tour sailors and have risen 
from the 80’s to 91 percent for career 
personnel, It is widely recognized in the 
Navy that from the first day on the job 
Admiral Zumwalt set about to improve 
the life of the ordinary seaman by elimi- 
nating unnecessary irritants and by 
treating Navy men as mature individuals. 

On the question of racial integration in 
the Navy, the number of black officers 
has increased from three quarters of 1 
percent to 1.5 percent and the number of 
black enlisted men from 4.4 percent to 8 
percent. The first black admiral, Samuel 
L. Gravely, Jr., was appointed under Ad- 
miral Zumwalt and recently a second 
black officer, Gerald E. Thomas, has been 
selected for promotion to rear admiral. 

Although the Z-grams particularly 
caught the public eye, Admiral Zumwalt 
also innovated a series of face-to-face 
meetings with members of his command. 
He has made himself highly visible to all 
hands, but especially to the enlisted per- 
sonnel. The admiral has held numerous 
question-and-answer conferences with 
the men and women of the Navy in vari- 
ous parts of the country and the world in 
a continuing effort to ascertain sources 
of dissatisfaction and to find ready solu- 
tions to individual or collective problems. 

The admiral has devised and estab- 
lished a “mod squad” destroyer squadron 
operating in the Mediterranean Sea. In 
this experimental project all the com- 
manding officers, executive officers, and 
department heads of the seven destroyers 
are a rank lower than is normal for such 
key positions. And the skippers, execs, 
and senior officers, therefore, are several 
years younger and have perhaps only half 
the naval experience of officers who tra- 
ditionally fill such seagoing posts. Ad- 
miral Zumwalt explained that this ex- 
periment was designed to give up-and- 
coming young officers an earlier crack at 
senior command billets, thus utilizing 
their talents sooner and providing an in- 
centive for the brightest young officers to 
remain in the Navy. He may have 
summed up his philosophy on personnel 
relations when he said, “my first move 
is to retain the best I can find. In my 
book, people come first.” 

Mr. President, Admiral Zumwalt and 
I have had any number of disputes. We 
have argued about the strength of the 
U.S. Navy and the strength of the Soviet 
Navy. We have debated strategy and tac- 
tics. In many cases I have thought that 
he presented only the bleak picture of 
the threat in order to justify larger Navy 
expenditures. 

But through it all I recognized the CNO 
as an effective, persuasive, and vigorous 
proponent of the Navy viewpoint. 

He has my respect. 


SANTA MONICA MOUNTAINS NA- 
TIONAL URBAN PARK AND SEA- 
SHORE 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently had the pleasure of testifying be- 
fore an Interior Subcommittee on Parks 
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and Recreation hearing, chaired by Sen- 
ator BENNETT JOHNSTON, on a bill to es- 
tablish the Santa Monica Mountains Na- 
tional Urban Park and Seashore, a bill I 
have cosponsored with my California 
colleague, Senator JoHn V. TUNNEY. 

There is a real need for an urban rec- 
reation area for metropolitan Los 
Angeles. I believe firmly that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility to help 
provide this area not only for the 10 mil- 
lion residents in the Los Angeles basin, 
but for the many thousands of Ameri- 
cans from all over the country who visit 
southern California each year. 

I ask unanimous consent that my testi- 
mony before the Interior Subcommittee 
be printed in the Recorp. I also ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
the Sierra Club magazine be printed in 
the Recor. This article describes vividly 
the tremendous urban pressures upon the 
Santa Monica Mountains for further de- 
velopment and expansion and, I believe, 
makes a persuasive case for the need to 
preserve this wide-open space for all 
times. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TESTIMONY or U.S. SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted that the 
Senate Interior Committee has scheduled 
this field hearing to consider legislation es- 
tablishing a Santa Monica Mountains Na- 
tional Urban Park and Seashore. The bill is 
S. 1270, and I am a co-sponsor of this legis- 
lative attempt to preserve, as park land, this 
last remaining open space in the Los Angeles 
Basin. 

I am especially pleased that this hearing is 
being convened here in Los Angeles. This is 
where the park is needed and where the park 
would be. And I am convinced that no better 
audio-visual aid exists anywhere in America 
to demonstrate the need for open space rec- 
reation areas for our millions of urban 
citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue before us is not 
simply the creation of another park. It goes 
right to the heart of a major national debate: 
the role of the federal government in provid- 
ing its citizens with the elbow room to engage 
in a true pursuit of happiness. 

Let me take just a few moments to put my 
views in perspective, by describing why I 
believe this measure is of transcendental] im- 
portance to our concept of national parks and 
the future of open space recreation in 
America. 

There is the intrinsic worth of the bill 
itself: The Santa Monica Mountains and 
adjacent coastline comprise over 200,000 
acres of undeveloped land stretching from 
the beaches of Santa Monica Bay eastward 
to the coastal mountains and canyons of Los 
Angeles and Ventura Counties, from Griffith 
Park to Point Mugu. The landscape is 
varied—rolling hills and sandy beaches, stark 
cliffs and lush creek corridors, grasslands and 
chaparral. The plant and animal life is 
unique, for the Santa Monica Mountains is 
the only place in the western hemisphere 
with a Mediterranean-type climate. Sage, 
sumac, yucca and other foliage characteristic 
of the Mediterranean cover the hillsides. 
There is plenty of wildlife, including deer, 
coyote, bobcat, raccoon, rabbit, fox, and 
squirrel. Marsh and water birds are found 
along the coast. 

The Santa Monica Mountains and seashore 
have tremendous value as open space and 
park land. The 10 million people living in 
metropolitan Los Angeles have less recreation 
land than any other urban dwellers in the 
United States, including New York. Existing 
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public parks and beaches are consistently 
overcrowded. Campers frequently must be 
turned away from full campgrounds. As the 
population of Southern California increases 
by five percent each year, the demands on 
these facilities are being intensified and the 
need to develop new parks increases. 

In addition, the Santa Monica Mountains 
serve as an important buffer against con- 
tinuing urban sprawl, as an airshed, a ref- 
uge from urban pressures, and a resource 
for scientific studies. 

These values are literally unquestioned. 
In its Santa Monica Mountains Study re- 
leased last year, the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation clearly recognizes the values of the 
Santa Monica Mountains and notes the 
federal criteria the proposal meets. 

The mountains are spacious; though not 
urban in character, they are within easy 
driving distance of the second largest urban 
area in the country. They are more than a 
regional resource; the fact that 5 percent 
of the nation’s population visits Southern 
California each year to enjoy the sun and 
beaches makes the region, and the Santa 
Monica Mountains and seashore in particular, 
a national asset. Creation of an urban park 
would open up this vast area to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of vacationers, tourists 
and convention-goers who annually visit Los 
Angeles. The scale of investment, develop- 
ment and operation responsibilities require 
direct federal involvement. 

But the Bureau contends that a national 
recreation area in the Santa Monica Mouh- 
tains area cannot be justified under current 
federal guidelines—guidelines which dictate 
higher recreation carrying capacities for the 
area to be served. 

I think these guidelines are completely 
out of date. But their continued use poses 
an important question, central to the federal 
role in meeting our recreation needs: Are 
parks to fit the needs of people, or are people 
to fit the needs of parks? 

The effect of what the Bureau is saying 
is clear: If the proposed Santa Monica Moun- 
tains recreation area cannot support the 
number of visitors the Bureau thinks it 
should, then it shall not be a recreation area 
under federal sponsorship, and therefore 
quite possibly shall serve no people at all. 

Mr. Chairman, the Bureau's guidelines for 
national recreation areas are over a decade 
old. They were drawn for an America that 
no longer fits the old specifications. They 
were written for an age when “energy crisis” 
was an unknown term, when heavy urbaniza- 
tion of our coastal areas had just begun, and 
bigger cars and better highways helped 
Americans escape the cities and reach the 
open spaces quickly and confidently. 

This clearly is no longer the case. And 
America’s “space for life” has declined to 
the point where we have barely room to 
breathe. 

Of all the public open spaces we need, 
recreation space is at the top of the list. 

Between 1950 and 1970, acreage in state 
park systems increased by over 80 percent 
while attendance increased more than 300 
percent. 

In our National Park System, acreage ex- 
panded by about 29 percent while the total 
number of visits soared more than 400 per- 
cent. 

In urban areas, the need for open space 
is critical, And it is becoming clear that the 
acquisition of space will have to match the 
scale of the urban regions themselves. 

In the words of the Rockefeller Panel on 
Urban Growth: 

“Especially in newly urbanizing areas, we 
see both recreation and social needs best 
served by establishing as public policy that 
the limited natural supply of prime recrea- 
tional open spaces, particularly beaches and 
other waterfront areas suitable for recrea- 
tion, should, to the maximum feasible ex- 
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tent, be acquired by government, preserved, 
and made publicly accessible.” 

Even the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation— 
while opposing creation of this park—con- 
cedes that existing state, county, and city 
authorities cannot do the job alone. These 
units of government, by themselves, simply 
do not have the resources necessary to 
acquire threatened parklands quickly enough 
to prevent their being lost to incompatible 
development. 

At the rate we are going, we are plainly in 
danger of being too late with too little. If 
we wait to move ahead, the land our citizens 
need will be vastly more expensive or much 
of it will no longer exist at all; cost then 
will no longer matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the De- 
partment of Interior’s opposition to urban 
parks is not limited to our Santa Monica 
proposal, Also under fire from the Depart- 
ment is a proposed Cuyahoga Valley park 
between Akron and Cleveland, which also— 
according to Interior—fails to meet the cri- 
teria for “national significance.” 

What this means, I believe, is that the 
Department is determined to make the 
Cuyahoga bill and our proposal for a Santa 
Monica National Urban Park and Seashore 
into tests cases on the responsibility of the 
federal government in providing open space 
recreation for urban Americans. 

And I want to serve notice, Mr. Chairman, 
that I am just as determined to do all I can 
to see that the federal government does not 
walk out on its basic responsibility to help 
provide all Americans with the space they 
need for recreation—not just those who can 
afford the cars, the gasoline, and the time 
to drive to a Yosemite or a Yellowstone. 

I realize that there are enormous costs 
involved in buying up the Santa Monica 
Mountains. However, the federal govern- 
ment must not abandon the entire park 
proposal because of this. We should use our 


limited resources as effectively as possible to 
provide for public recreation needs. 

If the federal government’s investment 
in the Santa Monica Mountains is to be 
limited, it should be concentrated along 


Mulholland Drive. Preservation of this 
thoroughfare is the key to controlling de- 
velopment throughout the Santa Monica 
Mountains. 

Last year the Los Angeles City Council 
adopted the report of the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee for the Mulholland Scenic Park- 
way, protecting Mulholland Drive within the 
City as a low-volume, slow-speed scenic 
parkway with two lanes, one in each direc- 
tion. But the action is limited to the City 
of Los Angeles and can be reversed. 

There will undoubtedly be pressures for 
zoning changes, and efforts to widen the 
main access road into the mountains. With- 
out involvement of government beyond the 
local level, permanent protection is not yet 
assured. The 53-mile Mulholland Drive— 
extending from the Hollywood Freeway to 
the Pacific Coast Highway—serves as a con- 
necting link between existing chain of state 
and local parks, Federal acquisition of this 
roadway and the establishment of a scenic 
corridor with overlooks, picnic areas, bike 
and horse paths, would reinforce previous 
state and local efforts, and would be an im- 
portant start in the preservation of this 
natural environment. 


BREATHING SPACE FoR Los ANGELES—THE 
MOUNTAINS AND THE MEGALOPOLIS 
(By Joseph E. Brown) 

On a balmy spring morning a lizard, in 
retreat from the sun's increasing heat, slith- 
ers beneath a sumac bush. Not far away, a 
young gray fox pauses to slake his thirst at 
a small stream, flanked by graceful laurels 
and willows standing motionless on this 
breathless, windless day. Then he scurries 
up a ridge toward a sandstone peak. To the 
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southwest, beyond the shoreline at the 
mountains’ feet, beyond sight or hearing of 
either lizard or fox but surveyed by a flock 
of terns, three California gray whales lum- 
ber northward. Their destination: the Arctic, 
their annual migration to the Baja Cali- 
fornia calving grounds fulfilled once again. 

There is much more in these Santa Monica 
mountains, along this seashore—hidden val- 
leys, steep cliffs, submarine canyons, placid 
ponds, and shady groves. Companions of the 
fox: bobcat, coyote, ground squirrel, deer. 
Waterbirds and shorebirds. And an archaeo- 
logical treasure: more than 600 Indian sites 
dating back nearly 7,000 years identified so 
far, possibly only a tenth of the number still 
awaiting discovery. 

The Santa Monica Mountains, running 
roughly east-west parallel to the meander- 
ing Pacific shoreline, rise abruptly out of the 
agricultural Oxnard plain in the west; and 
in the east the range buries its feet beneath 
the asphalt of freeways and the concrete 
and glass of highrises almost at the heart of 
downtown Los Angeles. To the north lies the 
sprawl of the heavily populated San Fer- 
nando Valley, but to the south the range 
adjoins one of the most outstanding marine 
areas left between Santa Barbara and San 
Clemente, containing an extremely rich 
marine biota, kelp beds, and a spectacular 
stretch of sand beaches and rocky head- 
lands. Together, mountains and shore con- 
tribute to Los Angeles’ physical identity, 
provide a clean airshed for smog-contami- 
nated inland cities, offer recreational alter- 
natives to overused Southern California 
beaches, and support a surprising variety of 
plant and animal species. 

They are not Alps, these mountains. One 
would hesitate to equate them with some of 
California’s other natural wonders—Lake 
Tahoe, for example, or Yosemite, or the giant 
redwoods. Yet to the ten million residents of 
the Los Angeles megalopolis, the 46-mile- 
long, 10-mile-wide, 220,000-acre Santa Monica 
mountain range and its neighboring shore- 
line are far more important. For Los Angeles 
has less public lands and parks than any 
other American city, including New York. 
Worse, open space continues to shrink as 
the population expands. (Although 1970 
marked the first time that more residents 
left Los Angeles County than arrived, ad- 
jacent Orange and Ventura ranked as Cali- 
fornia’s fastest-growing counties of the six- 
ties.) The Santa Monicas constitute the last 
surviving unpreserved open space close by 
the nation’s second most populous urban 
area. So to Los Angeles’ millions, this geo- 
logically, biologically, and geographically 
diverse mountain range is a backyard Big 
Sur, an Everyman’s Sierra Nevada—so close 
that from downtown Los Angeles, the most 
distant point of the range is only 90 minutes 
away by automobile. 

Ironically, the very attribute that makes 
this range especially valuable as open space— 
its proximity to a giant urban area—also 
makes it attractive to developers. And now, 
as never before, these mountains and the 
adjacent seashore are threatened by mindless 
development. If they are lost, not only will 
Los Angeles and California be poorer, but the 
entire nation as well, for this society can no 
longer afford to squander its resources, es- 
pecially when the welfare of one of its largest 
cities is at stake. 

Los Angeles needs all the open space it 
can get, and if the Santa Monicas are lost— 
when the need to preserve them is so clear 
and the means of doing so near at hand— 
what hope for other cities and regions to 
preserve the lands necessary and dear to 
them? Setting aside open space adjacent to 
urban areas is essential if our cities are to 
retain even the semblance of livability. The 
precedent for doing so exists in the two 
recently established national urban recrea- 
tion areas in New York and San Francisco, 
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and in many smaller open-space programs in 
other cities. It only remains for environ- 
mentalists to persuade federal, state, and 
local governments that such examples should 
be emulated in every urban area. Right now, 
the need for doing so is nowhere greater than 
in Los Angeles. 

The bulldozer is at work on the Santa 
Monicas at the eastern end, near the heart 
of megalopolis; on the north, close to the 
heavily trafficked Ventura Freeway; and in- 
creasingly along the scenic Pacific Coast 
Highway to the south. Already, homes and 
apartments occupy about 32,000 acres, only 
1,000 acres less than city, country, and state 
governments, and private property owners 
have been thoughtful enough to set aside 
for recreation and open space. Another 1,000 
acres now supports a welter of commercial 
and industrial enterprises, ranging from 
shopping centers to gas stations and from 
movie studios to warehouses. Still another 
5,800 acres remain as farmland. Only 150,000 
acres—most of it in private ownership—re- 
main in the Santa Monicas for badly needed 
open space. In another month or two—pos- 
sibly three—the stage will be set for what 
possibly could be the Santa Monicas’ last 
chance for survival as an open-space resource. 

For years, the Sierra Club and other con- 
servation organizations have advocated pre- 
serving the Santa Monicas as open space. 
Now, action finally seems possible. In Jan- 
uary, 1973, for the second year in a row, 
California Senator John Tunney introduced 
& bill which would create a 100,000-acre San- 
ta Monica Mountain and Seashore National 
Urban Park. This legislation, almost iden- 
tical to another Tunney bill which wasn't 
heard in Congress last year, gives special pri- 
ority to acquiring areas of “scenic, recrea- 
tional, and open-space value.” It initially 
appropriates $30 million for land-use study 
and acquisition, and, just as significantly, 
urges consideration of a regional commis- 
sion to put the program into motion. 

It also urges rigid land-use controls as 
safeguards against the “grow or die" philos- 
ophy to which local governments are tradi- 
tionally prone. Although the exact bound- 
aries for the park would not be determined 
until later (a deterrent to land speculators), 
the giant park would generally encompass 
the area east of the San Diego Freeway along 
the crest of the range to Griffith Park, and 
west of the freeway from Sunset Boulevard 
to Point Mugu. It would also include por- 
tions of the beaches and coastal canyons of 
Santa Monica Bay. 

Senator Alan Cranston coauthored the 
Tunney bill, and Los Angeles area congress- 
men Barry Goldwater, Jr., and Alfronzo Bell 
introduced duplicate legislation simultane- 
ously in the House. Committee hearings on 
both bills should be scheduled soon—prob- 
ably by summer. 

The Sierra Club supports the Tunney bill, 
as do other conservation groups. Both the 
city and county governments of Los Angeles 
have endorsed the concept, but while there 
appears to be local unity for the park itself, 
developers are certain to fight tooth and nail 
against the recommendation for regional 
controls. That the majority of Californians 
obviously approve of the regional concept 
was indicated by passage last November of 
the monumental coastal protection initia- 
tive. While the initiative at last established 
sensible, rigid control machinery for the sea- 
ward portion of the proposed mountain-sea- 
shore park, its authority ends at the ridge 
crest. A separate regional agency, originally 
proposed by a state study commission and 
inferentially endorsed by Tunney’s bill, is 
needed to assure that haphazard develop- 
ment does not continue on the Santa Mon- 
icas' northern slopes. 

Arguing for the need for federal action, 
Senator Tunney last August cited the nar- 
rowing gap between Los Angeles’ increasing 
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population and dwindling open space. “Daily 
this process of uncontrolled urban sprawl 
into our de facto open space continues and 
the reality of a permanent, protected open- 
space and recreational area is slipping from 
our grasp,” he said. “The enormity of the 
problem, and the expense of acquiring large 
areas and developing them for large-scale 
recreation—a totally new problem from the 
time when large scenic areas could be ac- 
quired for a pittance—necessitates federal 
involvement,” 

The Santa Monica Mountains represent 
precisely that sort of terrain on which de- 
velopment should not occur. Seventy-eight 
percent of the slopes west of the San Diega 
Freeway are in gradients over 25 percent; 
nearly half of them, 50 percent or more. 
Building on slopes this steep requires ex- 
tensive cuts and fills which destroy the ecol- 
ogy of an area and contribute to further 
weakening of already precarious strata. The 
highly erodible soil and rock formations of 
the Santa Monicas’ steeper slopes present a 
formidable slide hazard even without human 
meddling. Furthermore, fires, floods, and 
earthquakes scorch, soak, and shake the 
range at distressingly frequent intervals. 

When the warm, dry Santa Ana winds 
sweep this area each fall, and humidity drops 
below ten percent, fires are inevitable and 
living in these mountains is a calculated 
risk. In the past 40 years, 37 major fires have 
blackened 400,000 acres of the Santa Mon- 
icas, It is as if the entire range had been 
burned almost twice over. As an example of 
how disastrous these fires can be, the Sep- 
tember 1970 Bel Aire-Brentwood fire was 
stopped only after it had razed buildings 
worth $25 million, “It is not a matter of 
will the Santa Monica Mountains burn, but 
when,” said one official of the Department 
of the Interior, which recently completed a 
land-use study of the range. 

Winter rains come to the Santa Monicas 
only a couple of months after the brushfires 
of fall, and the steep slopes that fire has 
stripped of vegetation become torrents of 
mud. The most spectacular flood conditions 
occur in the Malibu Creek area north of the 
beach community of Malibu. The average 
annual runoff of the creek is 67,000 acre-feet, 
and during a record deluge in 1969, runoff 
soared to an astonishing 338,760 cubic feet 
per second. 

And of course there are the earthquakes. 
The damage caused by the disastrous Sylmar 
tremor of February 9, 1971—which occurred 
in another range near the Santa Monicas— 
underscores the constant danger of the 
ragged-branching fault lines that bisect all 
the mountains of this region, including the 
Santa Monicas, Hundreds of quakes have oc- 
curred in this range over the years, many of 
them along the Malibu Fault, a close cousin 
to the one that rattled Sylmar two years ago. 

But in the Santa Monicas, nature can also 
be benevolent. Because of clean, prevailing 
winds blowing off the Pacific Ocean, the 
mountain range serves as a valuable airshed, 
diluting the already critically polluted air 
over the Los Angeles basin. Development of 
these mountains would not only add new 
smog as more and more two- and three-car 
families commute to work, school, and store 
from their split-level hillside perches, but 
would also remove the giant natural air 
cleaner that keeps pollutants in the metro- 
politan basin from becoming worse than 
they are. 

Development also would obviously place 
great pressure on the mountain ecosystems, 
drastically altering their ability to support 
native plants and animals. Natural land- 
forms, geological formations, and archaeolog- 
ical sites would be invariably altered or oblit- 
erated. 

Finally, development of any area—espe- 
cially an area like the Santa Monicas where 
topsy-turvy terrain carries such a high price 
tag—is almost certainly irrevocable. As the 
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Interior Department study observed in what 
was perhaps the understatement of the year: 
“After huge sums of money are invested in 
development, a site is for practical purposes 
permanently altered and prohibitively ex- 
pensive to buy and convert back to such a 
use as recreation or open space.” 

Yet despite the hazards and the costs, the 
bulldozer is ever on the move in these moun- 
tains. 

Although the Santa Monicas once sup- 
ported some of the densest populations in 
aboriginal North America—Chumash, Fer- 
nandeno, Gabrielino, and Tongua Indians, 
for example—these pre-Hispanic communi- 
ties lived simply and left no lasting scars on 
the land. Even after 1848, when California 
was ceded to the United States, the area's 
ability to replenish itself kept ahead of 
man’s ability to destroy. The gap narrowed 
with the opening of the transcontinental 
railroad in 1876. First, the immigrants filled 
the central Los Angeles basin, but as more 
were lured west to bask in a Mediterranean- 
like climate, they began spilling into adjoin- 
ing valleys and nibbling at the foothills. Dis- 
solution of the huge Rancho Malibu and 
opening of the coastal highway in the 1930's 
spurred growth along the coast. The popula- 
tion of the San Fernando Valley just north 
of the Santa Monicas increased rapidly in 
the forties and fifties, and suburbs began 
creeping up the canyons and gentler slopes 
of the nearby range. 

With increasing development, open space 
throughout the Los Angeles area rapidly 
dwindled so that today, pressures on remain- 
ing lands are acute. Development continues 
apace in this already congested region, and 
existing recreational facilities are insufficient 
for the huge population. “Beaches are con- 
tinually crowded and camping sites for hun- 
dreds of miles around often require reserva- 
tions and turn thousands away on popular 
weekends,” Senator Tunney reminds us. “Los 
Angeles residents are equally discouraged by 
the teeming crowds at the few local recrea- 
tional areas, and by the crowded highways 
leading to ‘facilities in outlying areas.” As 
a case in point, Tunney cites what happened 
at a county park in the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains. “Its facilities were so consistently 
overused that officials were forced to close the 
area to overnight campers.” 

Los Angeles conservationists, long alarmed 
over this trend, began years ago to protect 
the diminishing, precious natural resource of 
the Santa Monicas and the adjoining sea- 
shore. Considering the enormous opposition 
from developers, who are abetted by a tan- 
gle of tax dollar-hungry local governmental 
jurisdictions, even the conservationists’ 
smallest victories today loom as milestone 
achievements. In 1968, for example, they 
managed to block plans to “upgrade” Mul- 
holland Drive to what is deceptively called a 
“scenic drive’—as if it weren’t already. Their 
argument was devastatingly simple: how 
“scenic” can any road be when it is con- 
verted to a mini-freeway. They also con- 
vinced the state to remove the proposed 
Malibu and Pacific Coast freeways from fu- 
ture maps, and their outspoken concern for 
the Santa Monica Mountains was given heavy 
credit for passage of the state's 1964 park 
bond act. (Though that still appears some- 
thing less than a full-blown victory, for only 
a portion of the promised park has material- 
ized.) 

The idea of utilizing the Santa Monica 
mountain range for some kind of urban park, 
preserving its open space for future genera- 
tions, was kindled in the late 1960’s and 
caught fire at the start of the present decade. 
At a conference at UCLA in 1970, those in- 


terested in preserving this urban resource " 


proposed such a plan, and much of the 
community has rallied behind the idea. 
About the same time, Interior Secretary 
Walter Hickel announced that his depart- 
ment was laying groundwork for a national 
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system of urban parks—14 altogether, one of 
them the Santa Monica Mountains and sea- 
shore. Exhaustive, three-phase studies of each 
proposed park was assigned to Interior's Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, which issued its 
preliminary Santa Monica report last August. 

The report recognized that Los Angeles 
open space was diminishing at a time when 
it was needed most, but recommended acqui- 
sition of only 35,500 acres. Furthermore, the 
report proposed acquisition not by the fed- 
eral government, but by state and local agen- 
cies, on the grounds that the Santa Monicas 
are good for “high quality but not high quan- 
tity use,” and therefore do not qualify un- 
der existing statutes. The Santa Monica 
Mountains received greater priority under 
Hickel than they do today, even though 
badly needed open-space lands are now be- 
coming increasingly developed, yet ever more 
expensive to acquire. But as disappointing as 
this decline in priority may be, the coalition 
of urban park supporters, hailed the bu- 
reau’s recommendation for regional controls 
of the area, especially significant because the 
bureau suggested no other alternative. 

Regional controls for the Santa Monicas 
are indicated because the range straddles two 
counties (Los Angeles and Ventura), and five 
cities (Los Angeles, West Hollywood, Beverly 
Hills, Thousand Oaks, Camarillo). Jurisdic- 
tion over recreational activities alone is di- 
vided between seven government agencies, 
Finally, we must add other existing and 
anticipated forms of regional government, 
such as the six-county, 106-city Southern 
California Association of Governments 
(SCAG). 

As Interior's study points out, local gov- 
erning bodies continually seeking new tax 
sources are most susceptible to pressure from 
developers, and fiscal considerations rather 
than environmental or human needs usually 
determine who gets what. The State Environ- 
mental Quality Control Council made this 
point following a hearing in Malibu in 1969. 
After listening for two days to a dozen local 
officials who gave a dozen different opinions 
of how Malibu should grow, the council con- 
cluded: “Each agency pursues its own nar- 
row objectives, as required by law, which, as 
we have seen, generally fails to consider en- 
vironmental quality.” 

At the same Malibu meeting, noted sys- 
tems ecologist Kenneth Watt effectively 
punctured the one notion that most local 
agencies do manage to agree on—that only 
progressive development, by supposedly 
Spreading the tax load among more people, 
can keep taxes down. Taxes not only do not 
go down when this happens, Professor Watt 
argued, they often go up because the addi- 
tional population requires additional govern- 
ment services, which more than offset addi- 
tional tax revenues. One study shows that 
in costly-to-build mountain areas like the 
Santa Monicas, each new dwelling costs the 
taxpayer between $5,000 and $10,000 for such 
services as roads, sanitation, and fire and 
police protection. 

Although the Interior study endorsed the 
regional concept, the Ventura-Los Angeles 
Mountain and Coastal Study Commission, 
which first proposed it, did not survive long 
enough to see it implemented. In its final 
report issued last March, commissioners 
asked the state legislature for a two-year 
extension and $700,000 to complete their 
work, but the bill to implement this request 
died in the 1972 session. 

Still very much alive, however, are organi- 
zations to promote development in the Santa 
Monicas, such as Advocates for Better Coastal 
Development (ABCD) and its spinoff, Con- 
cerned Citizens for Local Government 
(CCLC), which hastily came into existence 
in an effort to counter the Ventura-Los An- 
geles commission’s recommendations. ABCD 
and CCLC argued that existing land-use con- 
trols are adequate for proper development of 
the Santa Monico Mountains and adjacent 
coastal zone, a ludicrous view in light of the 
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area’s past history of haphazard develop- 
ment. 

The organizations were supported in their 
position by Commissioner Merritt Adamson 
who, in an outraged minority report, sput- 
tered that the commission’s proposals— 
which included a moratorium on building 
during a further study period—would have 
a “devastating effect” and result in “enor- 
mous economic loss to any developer.” 

Tunney’s bill, which would place “sub- 
stantial reliance” for land-use planning on 
the cooperation of federal, state and local 
governmental agencies, nevertheless would 
direct the Interior Department to give seri- 
ous consideration to the Ventura-Los An- 
geles commission’s recommendations, which 
inelude, of course, the regional-control 
concept. 

The $30 million Tunney seeks to imple- 
ment his mountain-beach urban park legis- 
lation won't do that whole job; at today’s 
prices it will buy only a small slice of the 
100,000 acres envisioned for the long-sought 
desperately needed mountain-seashore 
greenbelt, Although property in remote, less 
accessible sections of the Santa Monicas can 
be purchased today for as little as $300 per 
acre, the beachfront pricetag at Malibu 
sizzles up to $3,000 per front foot. Using the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s modest 
$3,000-per-acre figure, acquisition of 100,- 
000 mountain and seashore acres today 
would cost $300 million, and the longer 
action is postponed, the higher the price will 
be. 

Therefore, Tunney has proposed a system 
of acquisition priorities, considering first 
those sites that have unique “scenic, recrea- 
tional or openspace value.” These include 
the Mugu-Pacific View-Boney Mountain- 
Hidden Valley complex; Zuma, Trancas and 
North Ramerez canyons; Malibu Canyon and 
Century Ranch; Cold, Tuna and Santa Maria 
canyons; areas north and west of Will Rog- 
ers State Park; Caballero Creek; the 55-mile, 


winding Muholland Highway (for develop- 
ment as a scenic corridor the length of the 


range); and seashores and associated 
canyons. 

The $300-million pricetag for the proposed 
100,000-acre urban park is staggering to be 
sure, but the cost of preserving the Santa 
Monica Mountains to the ten million resi- 
dents of the Los Angeles area and eight mil- 
lion annual visitors is only about $17 per 
person. Few could deny they would be get- 


ting one of the world’s great bargains. 


THE CONSUMER PROTECTION 
AGENCY 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two letters sent 
to me by Mr. Gilbert Simonetti, Jr., vice 
president, government relations, of the 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1974. 
Hon. PETER H. DomINIcK, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Dominick: As you know, S. 
707, legislation to create a “Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency,” is now being debated in 
the Senate, I am writing to you at this time 
on behalf of the more than 100,000 CPAs who 
are members of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants to express our 
strong concern regarding the title proposed 
for the new agency. 

“Consumer Protection Agency” when ab- 
breviated, “CPA,” is identical to the descrip- 
tion which has come to be recognized uni- 
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versally as a respected, professional attain- 
ment in accounting. All 50 states restrict the 
use of the “CPA” designation only to those 
who have met the requirements to be licensed 
as a certified public accountant. 

Senator Pete C. Domenici shares our con- 
cern in this matter and intends to seek an 
amendment which would merely make an 
editorial change in the name of the proposed 
consumer group, such as, “Agency for Con- 
sumer Protection” instead of “Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency.” This name change accords 
with the view expressed in the report of the 
Government Operations Committee (Report 
No, 93-883, p. 14). Because of the urgency of 
this matter, we would sincerely appreciate 
your support for such an amendment, and 
request that your office contact Senator 
Domenici's office indicating such support. 

The Institute is not attempting to sway 
the substance of the legislation one way or 
the other. Our only concern in this matter 
stems from the confusion which will result 
in the use of the initials “CPA” to identify 
the proposed consumer protection agency and 
the identification of those initials with a 
certified public accountant. 

On behalf of all CPAs, and, in particular, 
the OPAs in Colorado, your support of Sena- 
tor Domenici’s action in this matter is earn- 
estly requested. 

I hope we can count on your assistance. 
Sincerely, 
GILBERT SIMONETTI, Jr., 

Vice President, Government Relations. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 

Washington, D.C., July 29, 1974. 
Hon. PETER H, Dominick, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DOMINICK: On behalf of the 
more than 100,000 members of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants let 
me express our sincere appreciation for your 
vote on July 23 in favor of the title change 
in the consumer protection bill (S. 707). 

Your recognition of our concern over the 
confusion which would have resulted from 
the use of the initials “CPA” for the pro- 
posed consumer agency is greatly appreci- 
ated by certified public accounts throughout 
the country. 

Let me also add that we would welcome the 
opportunity to provide your office with as- 
sistance in areas in which we have an exper- 
tise. Please feel free to contact me to discuss 
such matters at anytime. 

Sincerely, 
GILBERT SIMONETTI, Jr., 
Vice President, Government Relations. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, these 
letters pertain to S. 707, legislation de- 
signed to create a Consumer Protection 
Agency, now being debated in the Sen- 
ate. When abbreviated, the name Con- 
sumer Protection Agency becomes CPA, 
which is identical to the description 
which has come to be recognized uni- 
versally as a respected professional at- 
tainment in accounting. All 50 States 
restrict the use of the CPA designation 
to those who have met the requirements 
to be licensed as a certified public 
accountant. 

As one of the very few Senators who 
employs a CPA on his staff, I am fully 
aware of the significance attached to 
the initials CPA. It was this awareness 
that led me to support the changing of 
the proposed agency’s name from Con- 
sumer Protection Agency to Agency for 
Consumer Advocacy. 

This may be viewed by some as a 
small and unimportant change, but to 
the men and women in the accounting 
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profession who are charged with the 
responsibility of providing opinions on 
the fairness and accuracy of the presen- 
tation of the financial statements of our 
Nation's businesses, the preservation of 
the uniqueness of the initials CPA is a 
matter of professional pride. I am 
pleased to have been associated with 
the effort to maintain the special desig- 
nation accorded to the certified public 
accountants and to those who aspire to 
that title. 


THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR 
THE HUMANITIES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on Arts 
and Humanities, I am very pleased to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a recent article published in the Wash- 
ington Star-News on Dr. Ronald Ber- 
man, Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. 

This article by Anne Crutcher demon- 
strates the excellent work being done by 
this Endowment in bringing the humani- 
ties into the mainstream of our national 
life. 

I have stated my own convictions that 
the humanities serve to translate knowl- 
edge into wisdom, and I am pleased to 
apply this concept to Dr. Berman’s lead- 
ership. 

He has brought great wisdom to his 
work, and in so doing has increased the 
contribution this Endowment is making 
to the well-being and the enrichment of 
our people. 

In days when we are considering ap- 
propriations for this Endowment and its 
sister, the National Endowment for the 
Arts, it is well to reflect on the sound 
investment in the future they represent, 
As I have on other occasions, I would 
urge full funding for these Endowments 
at levels we in the Congress authorized, 
levels greater than those recommended 
by the present administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the article to which 
I have referred be printed in the Recorp 
following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 

RONALD BERMAN: BRINGING THE HUMANITIES 
OUT OF THE CLOISTER 
(By Anne Crutcher) 

If Washington ever takes over from New 
York and the Cambridge-New Haven axis to 
become the cultural as well as the political 
capital of the United States, the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities will be partly 
responsible. Specifically, the Endowment as 
led by Dr. Ronald Berman, the Shakespeare 
scholar, has been its chairman since 1972. 

While its twin, the Endowment for the 
Arts, has the more familiar name, the En- 
dowment for the Humanities probably has 
had a greater impact in the last few years. 
One Endowment project, the Humanities 
Film Forum, made television-watching re- 
spectable and more—the nine-week public 
television dramatization of “War and Peace” 
last winter was an event Ph.D.'s planned din- 
ner parties around. It was homework high 
school kids could hardly hate. 

Endowment projects have also had Ameri- 
cans going to museums in stampede num- 
bers. French and British Impressionist paint- 
ings from the Soviet Union exhibited here 
under Endowment auspices had spectators 
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lining up at the door, and “by turnstile 
count,” Dr. Berman said, “ ‘The Masterpieces 
of Tapestry’ exhibit, which the Endowment 
sponsored, drew the biggest crowds in the 
history of New York’s Metropolitan Museum.” 

Ten to 15,000 people daily thronged to see 
the greatest French tapestries of the 14th, 
15th, and 16th centuries. These had been 
brought together in a once-in-a-lifetime dis- 
play that underscored the universality and 
pluralism of appeal such works had in the 
days when art was mass communication. 

The smallest children looking at the Uni- 
corn series had a good time pointing out 
birds and dogs and rabbits among the leaves 
and flowers of the pre fleurie. Meanwhile, 
sophisticated intellectuals could look and be 
awed by patterns of sensibility complex be- 
yond modern ways of reconeiling imagination 
and outward reality. 

“You'd have to fill Kennedy Stadium 20 
nights running to equal the number of people 
who saw those tapestries,” said Dr. Berman, 
“I'd like to see a football game match that.” 

Furthermore, he expects the next item on 
the endowment’s museum agenda to draw 
even greater crowds. This will be the recently 
unearthed Chinese tomb treasures, which 
are scheduled to be shown in Washington in 
November. 

With Dr, Berman in charge, there’s no 
danger that this enthusiasm for numbers will 
mean a leveling down of quality in what's 
presented. A totally unabashed advocate of 
excellence, Dr. Berman started his tenure 
with the Endowment under fire as an elitist 
because he wanted to veto grants for studies 
more notable for counterculture zeal than 
for intellectual rigor or a classic perspective 
on the humanities. 

His own career and outlook are marked by 
purist ardors—the symbolism of his Harvard 
scholarship as a distance runner is quite in 
line with the character of the man. He is a 
striver and an individualist. 

When universities were full of professors 
ready to say it was they who should be learn- 
ing from the student revolutionaries in their 
classes, Dr. Berman, sharing a campus with 
Herbert Marcuse at the University of Cali- 
fornia-San Diego, was having none of the 
spirit of the times. He wrote a masterful 
book called “America in the Sixties: An In- 
tellectual History,” which analyzed the ideas 
in the forefront of public attention during 
the last decade, measuring them against 
values distilled through history in the hu- 
manities. Such values as reason, order, and 
justice. Hope made rational by the weighing 
of experience. 


But Dr. Berman’s intellectual and moral 
fastidiousnes never gets in the way of a de- 
sire to disseminate the insights of the hu- 
manities as widely as possible. As he once 
put it, with typically epigrammatic preci- 
sion, “You can be accused of elitism if you 
confine education to the elite, but you can’t 
be accused of elitism for bringing the best 
to the most.” 


To him, this means popularization, as op- 
posed to vulgarization, of the disciplines 
falling between the fine arts and the sciences. 
History, literature, philosophy, ethics, and 
the idea end of the arts fall within the 
province of the humanities and so do the 
softer social sciences. What they have most 
importantly in common is a way of knowing 
that uses intuition as well as reason and ob- 
jective evidence as well as imagination. 

Popularicing of this kind is what the En- 
dowment is already doing, and expecting to 
do more of, in connection with the Bicen- 
tennial. 

Ten years ago, history was bunk to young 
and old alike at many a prestigious univer- 
sity, Just the way old Henry Ford used to say 
it was. Now, however, either the approach of 
the Bicentennial or a simple swing of the 
pendulum is bringing history back into favor. 

Dr. Berman and John Schonleber, his as- 
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sistant coordinating Bicentennial - related 
projects, find the proposals submitted for 
Endowment funding to be increasingly con- 
cerned with appraisal of American institu- 
tions and their origins. 

The mood has very little in it of the easy 
self-congratulation that used to go with 
Fourth of July patriotism. On the other 
hand, neither is it a mood that says we ought 
to give up in despair because of Watergate. 
We seem to have outgrown the need for Par- 
son Weems and George Washington's inabil- 
ity to tell a lie, and, at the same time, to be 
getting past the likes of Gore Vidal, who in- 
sist that all Founding Fathers were particu- 
larly cheap and sleazy scoundrels. _ 

A third of the Endowment’s funds—if pro- 
posed legislation goes through, Dr. Berman’s 
office will be passing out more money than 
any private foundations except Ford and 
the National Science Foundation—are in 
American studies, And these days much of 
the money is going into local and regional 
history. 

One of the major Endowment projects for 
the Bicentennial is the development of state 
histories. Endowment money is helping each 
state get its archives in order so historians 
can see the records they need to interpret 
each area's story. And a comprehensive his- 
tory is under way for each state, 

Some of the Endowment-sponsored delv- 
ing into America’s past is focused on people. 
A 13-part TV series, “The Adams Chronicles,” 
which will cover four generations of John 
and Abigail Adams’ descendants, is a prime 
example. 

Another project will focus on issues. The 
problems of unity in diversity posed by a 
people of multi-national and multi-racial 
origins . . . liberty and the demands of order. 
A national planning group will arrange a 
calendar of such discussion topics for the 
Bicentennial year. For this “American Issues 
Forum,” there will be efforts to bring them 
so vividly before the public that everybody 
will be talking about them as well as reading 
and watching and listening to others debate 
them in the media. 

The humanities, as Dr. Berman says, have 
come out of the cloister. 


PAN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
campesinos of Latin America generally 
have to borrow money from money- 
lenders at usurious rates to grow their 
crops. The lack of a rural commercial 
banking system in most Latin American 
countries thus adds to the marginal 
status of the rural poor. 

The Pan American Development Foun- 
dation, an affiliate of the Organization 
of American States, has recently drawn 
attention to this unfortunate situation. 
The World Bank has called for the crea- 
tion of intermediate institutions to chan- 
nel private and public credit to farm co- 
operatives. Other international lending 
agencies are trying to use various non- 
profit, private national development 
foundations in Latin America to bridge 
the gap between the existing credit in- 
stitutions and the bypassed peasant. 

The situation calls not only for our 
intensified attention to potential causes 
of instability in Latin American coun- 
tries but also for our increased support 
of international agencies which are at- 
tempting to alleviate that situation. 

We have supported the Pan American 
Development Foundation and have at- 
tempted to evaluate the possibility of 
duplicating its performance in the Com- 
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munity Development Loan Guarantee 
Program now housed with the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. I hope 
that we will continue to support both of 
these bilateral and international efforts 
to spur rural community development ac- 
tivities in Latin America. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 
item concerning this matter be printed in 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Times of the Americas, June 12, 
1974] 
BACKLAND BANKERS ARE USURERS 
(By Winthrop P. Carty) 

Usurers are the unquestioned “Bankers 
of the backlands” in Latin America. A vast 
majority of peasants have never seen the 
inside of a commerical bank. They are totally 
accustomed to borrowing money where they 
ak and without any thought to the interest 
rate. 

“Even the poorest farmer in the furthest 
rural area,” reports the Pan American De- 
velopment Foundation, an OAS affiliate, is 
receiving credit, but generally on terms that 
make us uncomfortable—crops that are 
mortgaged before they are planted.” 

There is no possible way of measuring 
the “unofficial money market” in Latin 
America. A startling clue emerged a couple 
of years ago, however, when the Honduran 
government demanded that all money- 
lenders report their outstanding loans, 
Within the first two months of the law, 
roughly 350 usurers gave some kind of ac- 
counting. Their combined portfolios were 
the equal of 10 percent of the agrarian na- 
tion's banking system. Furthermore, the 
money-lenders had double the resources 
of the entire Honduran cooperative credit 
system. 

Many economists argue that, in the ab- 
sence of a rural banking system, usury is 
not only inevitable but necessary. Often sub- 
sistence farmers need a fast loan for survival. 
And the lenders are friends or relatives who 
merely charge the going rate. 

Making reasonable credit available to the 
rural poor is an acknowledged world-wide 
problem. The U.S, Foreign Assistance Act 
Specifically directs AID to encourage the 
“maximum feasible participation” of private 
resources in Latin American social devel- 
opment. The Act permits U.S. investment 
guarantees to back Latin American bank 
loans to people outside of the money econ- 
omy. 

“Unfortunately,” ruefully notes OAS 
Secretary General Galo Plaza, “these well 
motivated measures have been seriously 
hampered in execution by technical and op- 
erational limitations.” 

Most commercial banks, investment guar- 
antees notwithstanding, find the cost of proc- 
essing a small loan is prohibitive. Credit 
institutions have far more solid loan appli- 
cations than they can possibly fulfill. The 
medium and large loan requests from old 
clients are accompanied by gilt-edged col- 
lateral, a sharp contrast to the small peti- 
tion of the scratch farmer who doesn’t even 
have clear title to his land. 

Ironically, the peasant is demonstrably a 
good financial bet. Surveys of small com- 
mercial loans to Latin American peasants are 
amazingly uniform: 95 percent of the loans 
are paid back faithfully, and only a tiny per- 
centage have to be written off. Peasants work 
at such a primitive level that a small invest- 
ment in a modern tool, improved seed, ferti- 
lizer and irrigation swiftly multiplies crop 
yields. 

Public agrarian banks hayen’t established 
an effective “delivery system” to put credit in 
the hands of the rural needy. Instead, the 
tendency is to take the politically expedient 
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measure of simply lowering the interest rate 
The peasant, observes World Bank president 
Robert McNamara, “would be much better 
off if he had to pay a realistic rate of interest 
but could actually get the money.” 

McNamara calls for the “creation of inter- 
mediate institutions” to channel private and 
public credit to farm cooperatives. The inter- 
national lending agencies are placing special 
attention on Latin America’s 19 non-profit, 
private national development foundations, 
which, with uneven success, try to bridge the 
gap between the existing credit institutions 
and the bypassed peasant. 

The Dominican Development Foundation 
is the best capitalized and most effective of 
the national development foundations. Its 
field representatives aid peasants form coop- 
eratives, identify bankable projects, and as- 
sist local banks process loan applications. 

The Chase-Manhattan Bank, for example, 
has lent nearly $500,000 to Dominican 
peasants. 

In the Dominican Republic, which has the 
highest ratio in Latin America, out of every 
$300 that is loaned by commercial banks, 
only $1 is earmarked for peasants. 

The amounts of money are piddling com- 
pared to the need. But at least the usurer 
is beginning to get a run for his money in 
one Latin American nation. 


A REPORT ON A VISIT TO BRITAIN, 
GERMANY, AND FRANCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, during the 
period of June 28 to July 8, I visited 
Britain, Germany, and France, as well 
as Israel. I reported to the Senate on 
July 16 concerning my visit to Israel. To- 
day, I report on my inquiries in London, 
Bonn, and Paris. In Britain I talked with 
Prime Minister Wilson, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Healy, Home Minister 
Jenkins, and Minister without Portfolio 
Lever. In the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many I met with President Scheel, Chan- 
cellor Schmidt, Foreign Minister Gens- 
cher, Defense Minister Leber, as well as 
Dr. Kurt Birrenbach, a longtime CDU 
member of the Bundestag and Chairman 
of German Council on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Ambassador Hillenbrand and U.S. 
Consul General in Frankfurt Harlan. 
During my stay in Paris, President Gis- 
card D’Estaing and the senior ministers 
of his cabinet were in Bonn for the semi- 
annual Franco-German summit meeting 
with Chancellor Schmidt and his cabinet 
colleagues. Thus, while in Paris, I met 
with the Secretary General of the Elysee 
M. Claude Pierre Brossolette, and with 
the Acting Foreign Minister M. Bernard 
Destremau. 

The overriding concern of the new gov- 
ernments in Britain, Germany, and 
France is the critical international eco- 
nomic situation. There is a great anxiety 
over the vulnerability of the interna- 
tional economic system, which in turn 
threatens the viability of each national 
economy, none of which is conceived of as 
being capable of standing against a col- 
lapse of the international system. The 
revolution in oil prices has ignited viru- 
lent inflationary forces throughout West- 
ern Europe, as it has in the United States. 
One major member nation of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community—Italy—is 
seen to be on the brink of economic in- 
solvency because of inflation and severe 
balance of payments deficits. Moreover, 
the dire situation of Italy is not seen as 
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necessarily a special case. Rather, Italy 
is seen to be suffering in acute form from 
maladies which are also clearly discern- 
ible in the British economy and also, 
though perhaps less acutely, in the 
French economy. The economic situation 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
viewed in isolation is one of robust 
health. But no one is more acutely aware 
than the leadership of Germany of the 
interdependence of the West German 
economy with its EEC partners, as well 
as the U.S. economy and other constitu- 
ent economies of the Western trading 
system. 

I found broad agreement that the most 
immediate problem facing the interna- 
tional economic system is the crisis con- 
fronting the international banking sys- 
tem—both public and private—arising 
from the massive transfer of foreign ex- 
change credits to the Middle Eastern oil- 
producing states; most acutely to low- 
consumption states such as Saudi Ara- 
bia, Kuwait, and Abu Dhabi. Such sums, 
now in the $70 billion range, are often 
held as short-term demand deposits in 
private banks. In this form, these hold- 
ings pose a grave, almost unbearable 
liquidity strain on the private, interna- 
tional banking system in pursuit of its 
traditional banking function of relend- 
ing its deposits for longer terms at higher 
rates of interest. The capacity to absorb 
imports or to make major investments 
of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Abu Dhabi 
is very limited and grossly dispropor- 
tionate to the extreme rate at which 
these nations are accumulating foreign 
currency—generally in the form of “Eu- 
rodollars.” 

The longer term problem is the seem- 
ingly unstoppable inflation eroding con- 
fidence in the instrument of credit in- 
cluding money. 

While I found virtual unanimity of 
diagnosis concerning the banking crisis 
growing out of Western oil payments, and 
confidence and general agreement on the 
urgency of a concerted plan to meet the 
crisis, there is as yet no clear consensus 
of the steps needed to effect a solu- 
tion. I found marked differences of em- 
phasis—no doubt reflecting their indi- 
vidual national situations—in Britain, 
Germany, and France. The position of 
Germany is closest to that of the United 
States on most of the key factors under 
debate. The most urgent problem is that 
of “recycling” the massive foreign ex- 
change of the Arab oil-producing states, 
now being held in short-term, demand 
deposit account. Concerted action by the 
central banks of “The Ten,” to monitor, 
regulate and reinsure the private inter- 
national banks is an urgent necessity. 
But, differences of view exist respecting 
timing, the degree and the nature of the 
concerted actions to be taken, the proper 
international forum in which to orga- 
nize multilateral activities, and the de- 
gree to which the Arab governments 
must be associated with the steps pro- 
posed to be taken within the Western 
banking system. 

The task is complicated by a universal 
recognition that one cannot proceed very 
far in devising measures to insulate the 
international banking system from the 
dangers of collapse without raising the 
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most profound and politically difficult 
issues of national and international eco- 
nomic policy. 

Nonetheless, despite the difficulties I 
feel that concerted action will be taken 
this year to meet the crisis. For there 
is a clear-sighted recognition of the 
urgency and the dangers of the situa- 
tion. And, there is the most realistic 
awareness of the complete interdepend- 
ence respecting monetary matters of all 
the major participants in the interna- 
tional monetary system. This aware- 
ness—that we must all hang together, or 
hang separately—is the essential pre- 
condition for effective international ac- 
tion, and is accordingly, in my judgment, 
the most hopeful aspect of a very grave 
and dangerous situation. 

The immediacy of the monetary 
crisis, precipitated by the revolution in 
oil prices/Arab foreign exchange hold- 
ings has also brought about a sober re- 
assessment of some of the divisions 
which came to the surface between the 
United States and its European allies 
during and after the Yom Kippur war 
and the Arab oil embargo. The leaders 
of Europe regret those divisions, genu- 
inely seek to prevent a repetition of them 
and have a clear-sighted appreciation of 
the danger to the common security in- 
herent in such divisions, and this was 
evident over the past 6 months, respect- 
ing energy policy, Mideast political de- 
velopments and most markedly the 
Cyprus crisis. There seemed to be a gen- 
eral recognition that Europe “tilted” too 
far in favor of the Arab position during 
the Yom Kippur war and its immediate 
aftermath, albeit under the pressure of 
the oil embargo. Sympathy for Israel re- 
mains high in Europe, particularly as 
regards public opinion. And, the new gov- 
ernments of Britain, France, and Ger- 
many all are expected to improve or 
strengthen their relations with Israel. 

At a minimum, the monetary crisis has 
brought a new awareness of the need for 
close cooperation between the nations of 
the EEC and the United States with re- 
spect to Mideast policy. For Europe this 
means essentially active partnership in 
forging a solution to the monetary issues 
as well as a joint aproach to longer run 
energy policy. While Europe feels un- 
equipped and ill-disposed to play an ac- 
tive role in the political and security as- 
pects of United States-Mideast diplo- 
macy, there is a greater appreciation of 
the interrelatedness of economic and en- 
ergy questions with the fundamental is- 
sues of security and political alinements. 

In this connection, I found a broad 
appreciation for the diplomatic accom- 
plishments of Dr. Kissinger, and equally 
broad approval of the reestablishment of 
American diplomatic and other links 
with principal Arab nations, 

While in Europe, I also discussed the 
principal issues facing the North Atlan- 
tic Alliance, in the context of followup 
to the Report of the Committee of Nine. 
The adverse impact of the oil embargo 
and price revolution on the economies of 
Europe has tended to produce feelings 
of weakness, vulnerability and isolation 
within Europe—which in turn have led 
to a greater appreciation of the impor- 
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tance of the NATO alliance and strong, 
across-the-board relations with the 
United States. 

One of the key issues in Britain, and 
of Western Europe, is Britain’s future 
relationship to the EEC. The labor gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Wilson has 
pledged to seek to renegotiate the terms 
of Britain’s adherence to the Treaty of 
Rome and some elements in the Labor 
Party and elsewhere advocate Britain's 
withdrawal from the EEC. 

Altogether on the basis of my conver- 
sations, I feel that Britain will remain 
in the EEC, while pressing hard for 
concessions—like the regional funds— 
to ease Britain's economic difficulties. 

I believe that the labor government 
has come to perceive that Britain’s fu- 
ture must be as a member of the EEC 
and a united Europe. Certainly, Britain 
has a great deal to contribute to the 
process of building a European political 
entity, as is outspokenly recognized by 
the continental members of the EEC. 

What is being challenged by some ele- 
ments in Britain is the economic advan- 
tages for Britain to be derived from EEC 
membership. Unfortunately, the short 
period of Britain’s EEC membership has 
coincided largely with a period of very 
rapid inflation, the oil price crunch, and 
balance-of-payments difficulties. These 
difficulties are recognized by many, how- 
ever, as resulting from factors other 
than Britain’s entry into the EEC, and 
they are maladies now generally affecting 
all the EEC nations, and indeed all the 
industrial economies of the world. 

I believe that Britain’s leadership is 
determined to take action to reduce in- 
flation and increase productivity. Such 
measures are essential if Britain is to 
regain economic health and are indis- 
pensable to assure the longer term via- 
bility of the nation. Fortunately for this 
thesis, Britain expects to be able to 
achieve self-sufficiency in oil by the 
end of the decade from development of 
the large oil reserves proven to exist in 
the North Sea bases off the shores of 
Scotland. 

My conversations in Paris and else- 
where in Europe lead me to believe that 
the prime external relations note of the 
new Government of France is the desire 
to improve the tenor and the tone of re- 
lations with the United States. In my 
judgment, a restoration of close cooper- 
ation between Paris and Washington is 
one of the most important developments 
which could occur in the weeks and 
months ahead, and could contribute his- 
torically to the successful management 
of the acute crisis threatening the Atlan- 
tic Alliance nations. The essential con- 
commitant of a new look in French 
diplomacy, of course, will be full reciproc- 
ity in Washington. The United States 
must shed the habit of expecting a lack of 
cooperation from France and cultivate 
a new habit of seeking and expecting 
effective partnership from the Govern- 
ment of France. This will require per- 
haps a greater willingness to accommo- 
date particularly French attitudes and 
interests, but the benefits would far out- 
weigh the inconveniences. 

The new government of Chancellor 
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Schmidt is notably alliance minded. In 
separate discussions with the Chancellor, 
his Foreign Minister and his Defense 
Minister it was apparent that the 
emphasis in German foreign policy has 
shifted away from new initiatives to the 
East, toward a strengthening and con- 
solidation of the Federal Republic’s ties 
to NATO and the European Economic 
Community. Such a shift was probably 
inevitable, given the completion of the 
process of ratification of the Ostpolitick 
treaties with the U.S.S.R. and the East 
European Communist states and had 
been foreshadowed by Chancellor Brandt 
himself. Nonetheless, the primacy of eco- 
nomic issues has perhaps accelerated the 
shift in emphasis in Germany policy— 
which also appears to be more congenial 
to the talents and temperament of 
Chancellor Schmidt, whom I found to be 
a leader of great drive and competence. 

Nor has the priority given to economic 
issues by the Schmidt government, in my 
judgment, marked any change in the 
priority which Germany accords to 
NATO as compared with the EEC. In- 
deed, the shift in emphasis from Ostpoli- 
tick to Westpolitick has, if anything, re- 
inforced the primacy of security consid- 
erations in German policy; and 
Chancellor Schmidt is outspokenly proud 
of his own accomplishment in helping to 
negotiate the “offset” agreement with 
the United States, which has helped to 
defuse the issue of U.S. forces in 
Germany. 


Quite naturally, the leaders of Ger- 
many and of the other NATO govern- 
ménts in Europe are highly gratified by 
the decision of the Senate to defeat the 
Mansfield amendment which had become 
a symbol—rightly or wrongly—in Europe, 
and particularly in Germany, of Amer- 
ican steadfastness respecting the collec- 
tive security of Western Europe. 

As the nation geographically closest to 
the full weight of Soviet power, through- 
out the postwar period the FRG has been 
among the wariest of Soviet intentions, 
as well as capability. Moreover, I detected 
in my conversations in Bonn a feeling 
that. the Federal Republic’s experiences 
in negotiating the Ostpolitick treaties 
and the basic agreement with East Ger- 
many, have confirmed earlier attitudes 
respecting the long term objectives of the 
Soviet Union in relation to Germany and 
Western Europe. Accordingly, the Fed- 
eral Republic seeks its security and 
prosperity within the framework of a 
uniting Europe closely alined to the 
United States in security and economic 
matters. Within the EEC, Germany pro- 
poses consistently to dispose of its in- 
fluence in this direction as it does also 
within the framework of NATO. 

Moreover. within the limits in which 
it must operate, I believe that the Ger- 
man outlook on global affairs—outside 
defined area of NATO concern—is among 
the most congenial in Europe to Amer- 
ican policy. In this respect, I feel it was 
significant that I encountered no linger- 
ing indications of previously expressed 
anxieties that bilateral agreements 
might be reached by the United States 
with the Soviet Union over the head of 
Western Europe and at Western Europe’s 
expense, 
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One of my purposes in meeting the 
leaders of the new governments of Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany was to request 
official reactions to the report of the 
Committee of Nine, along the lines of 
the extension, paragraph by paragraph, 
commentary issues by the Department of 
State. I am pleased to be able to report 
that this request is now receiving sym- 
pathetic consideration by the leaders of 
the British, French, and German 
Governments. 

The Cyprus crisis, occurring several 
weeks after my conversations in Europe, 
indicates that the need of U.S.-EEC co- 
operation in foreign policy has been well 
understood on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The cease-fire, which averted a wider 
crisis and prevented war between two 
members of NATO, was an accomplish- 
ment based on superb coordination of 
policy between Secretary Kissinger and 
the Foreign Ministers of the EEC na- 
tions, who also constitute our principal 
NATO allies in Europe. 

The world press has taken prominent 
note of this feature of the Cyprus crisis, 
and has suggested that it is the begin- 
ning of a major new development in the 
recent history of United States-Euro- 
pean relations. 

In addition to the testimony of the 
press in this respect, the major partici- 
pants have themselves confirmed, not 
only the event itself, but also its far- 
reaching significance. Dr. Kissinger has 
been making this very point currently 
and on his current visit to the United 
States the Foreign Minister of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Herr Gens- 
cher, was most forthcoming and posi- 
tive in his description of the coordina- 
tion which enabled Dr. Kissinger and 
the ZEC Foreign Ministers to work to- 
gether rapidly, harmoniously—and most 
importantly, successfully—in bringing 
about the cease-fire on Cyprus. 

I believe that we have reason to feel 
that a new leaf has been turned which 
is of great benefit to the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. I hope that the Senate will do its 
part in encouraging and fostering an at- 
mosphere in which the same mode of 
swift, effective foreign policy coordina- 
tion among the Atlantic allies can be 
applied to the great problems we face 
respecting monetary questions and 
energy policy. 

In conclusion, I returned from Europe 
with a feeling that the awareness of the 
grave dangers—indeed, the crisis in 
monetary matters—which jointly con- 
front the United States and our Western 
European allies has served to heighten 
awareness of the absolute need to find 
joint solutions achieved through con- 
certed action. Moreover, in contrast to 
the experience of recent years, I find a 
new awareness of the close interrelated- 
ness of the major issues confronting the 
Alliance nations, requiring cooperation 
on broad fronts. In this awareness of the 
interrelatedness of interests, I believe 
that the self-defeating compartmentali- 
zation of issues will give way to a new 
pattern of joint action and in this con- 
text, a high order of U.S. statesmanship 
is required, as well as a brand of skillful 
but unobtrusive leadership. 
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THE EDUCATION PROVISIONS OF 
THE ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 69 is a rather vol- 
uminous document ably setting forth the 
differences and the agreements of the 
conferees, but does not give a simple 
explanation as to what is in the bill. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent for 
printing in the Recorp a factsheet on 
the education provisions only. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FACTSHEET ON THE EDUCATION PROVISIONS OF 

H.R. 69 As REPORTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 

CONFERENCE 


The conference report on H.R. 69 extends 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the impact aid laws, the Adult Educa- 
tion Act, the Bilingual Education Act, and 
the Indian Education Act through fiscal year 
1978. It also extends the Education of the 
Handicapped Act through fiscal year 1977 and 
the Emergency School Aid Act through fiscal 
year 1976. 

TITLE I, E.S.E.A. 

The Title I formula is amended to allocate 
funds on the basis of more current data. 
State agency programs for handicapped, 
migrant, and neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren will receive funds in accordance with 
the new formula and will continue to re- 
ceive funds “off the top” in accordance with 
established practice. No State agency will 
receive less than its fiscal 1974 allocation. 
Each local education agency will receive at 
least 85% of its previous year’s allocation. 
The 1975 authorization is estimated at $3.1 
billion for LEA grants. 

Part B of Title I, incentive grants to States 
with a high tax effort for education, is con- 
tinued with a maximum appropriation of 
$50 million. 

Part C, grants to areas with high concen- 
trations of low income children, is extended 
through 1975. 

Authority is contained in the bill for a 
separate authorization which permits the 
Commissioner in special circumstances to 
make grants to school districts which are re- 
ceiving less than 90% of their previous year’s 
allocation. 

A by-pass for non-public school children 
is included. 

OTHER TITLES 


Titles II, III, and VIII of ESEA are ex- 
tended through 1978 and Title III of NDEA 
is extended through fiscal year 1977. These 
programs may not be funded in any year in 
which there is a consolidation of programs 
as described below. 

CONSOLIDATION 

State operated programs are combined into 
the following divisions: 

(a) “Libraries and Learning Resources” 
included ESEA I, NDEA ITI, and the guidance 
and counseling portion of ESEA III. 

(b) “Support and Innovation” includes 
the balance of ESEA III, Nutrition and Health 
and Dropout Prevention from Title VIII, 
and ESEA V. 

Consolidation must be forward funded and 
during the first year there will be a 50% hold- 
harmless for each program. 

A by-pass for non-public school children 
is included. 

Total discretion is given to local educa- 
tional agencies on spending under Libraries 
and Learning Resources. States distribute 
funds under Support and Innovation on 
a project grant basis. 

Also adopted is a provision for a simplified 
State application for ESEA I, II, III, NDEA 
II, Adult Education, Vocational Education, 
and Education of the Handicapped. 
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The Special Projects Act is included which 
provided an “incubator for new categorical 
programs. Under this concept new programs 
will be protected for a period and then will 
compete for funding without the protection 
of set-asides. These new programs include 
Women’s Educational Equity, Career Educa- 
tion, Consumer’s Education, Gifted and 
Talented, Community Schools, Metric Educa- 
tion, and Arts in Education. 

IMPACT AID 


Effective in fiscal 1976, amendments are 
accepted which will include guaranteed 
funding for public housing children of 25% 
of entitlement, equal to about $53 million 
in 1976. Entitlements for military children 
remain as in current law. Entitlement rates 
for civilian children are reduced slightly for 
those who live within the same county (from 
50% to 45%) and for those who live within 
a different county in the same State (50% 
to 40%). Entitlements for those who live 
in a different State are eliminated except 
that those payments will be reduced over a 
number of years as the result of hold-harm- 
less provisions. 

School districts with 25% or more of their 
enrollments “a” children will be guaranteed 
the full amounts of their entitlements for 
these children. 

No school district which receives more than 
10% of its budget from impact aid will have 
its payments reduced less than 10% each 
year. Districts which receive less are guaran- 
teed 80% of their previous year’s payments. 
Also every district is guaranteed that it will 
not lose any regular impact aid funds due 
to the inclusion of public housing children. 

Handicapped children of military person- 
nel will be entitled to a payment of 1144 times 
that of other children. These funds must be 
used for the purposes of providing special 
education for these children. 

Funds which a district receives as the re- 
sult of public housing children must be used 
for programs of compensatory education. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The Commissioner’s 20% set-aside is de- 
leted and all funds are to be allocated to 
the States. Up to 20% of a State’s funds may 
be used for high school equivalency pro- 
grams. 

The program of adult education for In- 
dians is continued through 1978. 


HANDICAPPED 


All existing programs for the handicapped 
are extended through fiscal year 1977. For 
fiscal 1975, $630 million is authorized to be 
allocated among the States on the basis of 
total population ages 3-21. These funds will 
be particularly helpful in meeting require- 
ments for the education of all handicapped 
children facing many States as the result of 
court decisions. 

States are required to show how they will 
meet the needs of those children, 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


Authorizations are increased and special 
emphasis is placed on the training of per- 
sonnel. Funds are also provided to States to 
assist them in developing their capacities to 
develop programs of bilingual education. 

A national assessment of the need for bi- 
lingual education is to be conducted in 
1975 and 1977 and sent to the Congress. 

Also included is a program of fellowships 
for students who will enter the field of train- 
ing teachers in bilingual education. 

READING 

A new program of reading improvement 
is included. Funds are authorized for grants 
to local educational agencies and States for 
comprehensive programs of reading improve- 
ment and projects which show promise of 
overcoming reading deficiencies. Also includ- 
ed are funds for special emphasis projects 
in reading, for the training of reading teach- 
ers on public television, and for reading 
academies. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Included are two new programs which pro- 
vide funds in fiscal 1975 for bilingual voca- 
tional training and bilingual vocational ed- 
ucation. 

INDIAN EDUCATION 

The Indian Elementary and Secondary 
School Assistance Act is extended through 
1978. Up to 10% of the funds are to be made 
available to Indian controlled schools. 

An annual authorization of $2 million for 
special training programs for training teach- 
ers of Indian children is included and a pro- 
gram of fellowships for Indian students is 
also included. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 

The Emergency School Aid Act is contin- 
ued through 1976. The authority to fund ed- 
ucational parks and the set-aside for metro- 
politan areas programs are repealed, 

An amendment to authorize the CLEO pro- 
gram to assist disadvantaged students to 
prepare for and attend law schools is ac- 
cepted. 

The Ethnic Studies program is extended 
through 1978. 

A program of grants to States to assist 
them in planning State equalization pro- 
grams is included. Grants range from $100,- 
000 to $1,000,000 per State depending upon 
population. 

MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES 

An upgraded National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics within the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Education is created. 

Regionalization of the Office of Education 
without an act of Congress authorizing such 
regionalization is forbidden. 

Congress is afforded the opportunity to 
disapprove regulations for any Federal aid 
program for education. 

Parents of students and students attend- 
ing post-secondary institutions are afforded 
the right to inspect their school files and 
the release of documents in those files is 
restricted. 


COMMENTS ON THE FINAL REPORT 
OF THE SENATE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Senate 
Select Committee on Presidential Cam- 
paign Activities, which was created by 
the unanimous adoption of Senate Res- 
olution 60 on February 7, 1973, and 
which will cease to exist upon the com- 
pletion of 90 days after June 28, 1974, 
has made its final report to the Senate. 

Such report summarizes the evidence 
taken by the committee and makes rec- 
ommendations that the Congress adopt 
certain legislative proposals to safeguard 
the integrity of the process by which 
the President of the United States is 
nominated and elected. 

As chairman of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee, I wish to commend the patriotic 
services rendered by the other members 
of the Select Committee, which was com- 
posed of Senator BAKER, of Tennessee, 
vice-chairman; Senator TALMADGE, of 
Georgia; Senator Inouye, of Hawaii; 
Senator Montoya, of New Mexico; Sen- 
ator GURNEY, of Florida; and Senator 
WEICKER, of Connecticut. 

The Senate and the American people 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to these 
Senators. I shall forever treasure in my 
heart the recollection of their great aid 
to me in my capacity as chairman of 
the Select Committee. 

The Select Committee was aided in its 
labors by an extremely able staff consist- 
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ing of Chief Counsel and Staff Director 
Samuel Dash, Deputy Chief Counsel 
Rufus L. Edmisten, Minority Counsel 
Fred D. Thompson, Deputy Minority 
Counsel Donald G. Sanders, David M. 
Dorsen, James Hamilton and Terry F. 
Lenzner, who served as Assistant Chief 
Counsel. 

Their work, as well as that of the 
members of the Select Committee, en- 
joyed the benefit of the services of other 
members of the staff, some of whom 
served throughout the period of the com- 
mittee’s labors, and some of whom served 
for short periods of time. These members 
of the staff were as follows: 

1. Mark J. Biros, Eugene Boyce, Donald 
Burris, H. Phillip Haire, Mark Lackritz, 
Robert McNamara, William Mayton, James 
Moore, Robert Muse, Ronald D. Rotunda, 
Barry Schochet, W. Dennis Summers, and 
Alan S. Weitz, who served as Assistant Coun- 
sel; 

2. Howard S. Liebengood, Michael Madigan, 
Richard Schultz, H, William Shure, and 
Robert Silverstein, who served as Assistant 
Minority Counsel; 

8. Carmine S. Bellino, Wayne Bishop and 
Harold Lipsett, who served respectively as 
Chief Investigator, Chief Field Investigator, 
and Assistant Chief Investigator; 

4. R. Scott Armstrong, Andy Chinni, John 
Dale, Mary DeOreo, Michael Hershman, Ken- 
neth Jernigan, Al Keema, William McCaf- 
ferty, Robert O’Hanlon, Scott Parr, and Lee 
E. Sheehy, who served as Investigators; 

5. Orville Ausen, Robert J. Costa, James 
Elder, Benjamin Plotkin, and Emily Sheket- 
off, who served as Minority Investigators; 

6. Arthur Miller, who served as Chief Con- 
sultant, and Herbert Alexander, Jerome Bar- 
ron, Sherman Cohen, Eugene Gressman, Jed 
Johnson, Charles Rogovin, Richard Stewart 
and Carl Rizer, who served as Consultants; 

7. Carolyn M. Andrade and Laura Matz, 
who served as Administrative Assistant; 
Carolyn E. Cohen, who served as Office Man- 
ager; Madelyn Harvey, who served as Finan- 
cial Clerk; and, Shelley Walker, who served 
as Assistant Financial Clerk; 

8. Deborah Actenberg, Phyllis Balan, Mari- 
anne Brazer, Phyllis Britt, Marie Geneau, 
Jeanne Havasy, Barbara Kennedy, Shirley 
McAlhaney, Elizabeth McCulley, Carol Mul- 
lins, Gloria Proctor, Virginia Simmons, Julie 
Smith, Bernita Sloan, Susan Myers, Earline 
Ching, Elizabeth Ching, Margrethe Ravnholt, 
Barbara Friedman and Florence Thoben, who 
served as Secretaries; 

9. Joan C. Cole, Secretary to the Minority, 
and Barbara Chesnik, Sally Montgomery, 
Gail Oliver, Carol Anderson, Karleen Milnick, 
and Linda Beversluis, who served as Secre- 
taries for Minority Staff; 

10. Carol Anne Wiik and Vicki Movold, who 
served as Security Clerks; Collette Elliott, 
Boyd Gregory, Sharon Kirby, Dorilda Ro- 
berge, Elaine Gibbs and Chris Rogan, who 
served as IBM Magnetic Tape Selectric Type- 
writer Operators; Deborah Ferguson, Shirley 
Strong and Donna Schober, who served as 
National Cash Register Key Punch Opera- 
tors; and Alberta Thomas, who served as 
Microfilm Clerk; 

11. Pauline Dement, John Elmore, Dave 
Erdman, John Etridge, Louise Garland, Roy 
Ginsberg, Grayson Fowler, Deborah Herbst, 
Joel Klineman, Michael Kopetski, Lacy Pres- 
nell, Brenda Robeson, James Rowe, Paul 
Summit, William Taylor, Richard Simmons, 
Bruce Quan, Martha Talley and Gail Waller, 
who served as Research Assistants; 

12. Mark Adams, Roger Cohen, Karen Cole, 
Carolyn Dorais, Peter Drymalski, Robert 
Dughi, James Dunlap, Michael Frisch, Gary 
Gerson, Harry Gurkin, Herbert Hoell, James 
Holtkamp, July Moreland, Patrick O’Leary, 
John Peterson, Paul Kamenar, Linda Satter- 
field, Nancy Story, Joseph Tasker, Donn 
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Walters, Joseph Gazzoll, and Richard Miller, 
who served as Computer Research Assistants; 

13. Sally Auman, Jonathan Blackmer, 
Gregory Church, James Copeland, John 
Dolan, Don Sanford, Gordon Freeman, John 
Dondey, John Greer, Daniel Higgins, Joseph 
Kelley, Thomas Ritter and Barbara Shatten, 
who served as Staff Assistants; 

14. John Brightman, Alan Crosby, Tony 
Harvey, Gloria Lancaster, Noel Peterson, 
Susan Thomas, Gerald Reld, and Dennis 
Crossland, Members of the Library of Con- 
gress Computer Staff, who were of material 
assistance to the committee in computeriz- 
ing the information assembled by it; 

15. John Walz, Publications Clerk, Mich- 
ael Flanagan, Assistant Publications Clerk, 
Raymond St. Armand, Assistant Publications 
Clerk, William Fair, Ralph Binkley, Charles 
Hitchens, Leonard Mogavero and Arnold 
Simko, their assistants on the Government 
Printing Office Staff, who furnished material 
aid to the Select Committee in connection 
with its various publications; 

16. Walker F. Nolan, Jr., Counsel, J. L. 
Pecore, Assistant Counsel, J. Michael Car- 
penter, Brent McKnight, Judy Dash, Suzanne 
Williams, Research Assistants, and Rachel 
Dash, Staff Assistant, members of the Staff 
of the Subcommittee on Separation of 
Powers who were loaned temporarily to the 
Select Committee and furnished it substan- 
tial assistance; and 

17. Stephen Leopold, Linda Cole and Ron- 
ald Riggs, who aided the Select Committee as 
Volunteers. 


Many of the news media have com- 
mented upon the final report which the 
Senate Select Committee has filed with 
the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing of these comments be printed in 
the body of the Rrecorp: 

First, the comments entitled “Final 
Report of Senate Watergate Commit- 
tee” which appeared in the U.S. News & 
World Report for July 22, 1974; 

Second, the comments entitled “Sam 
Ervin’s Last Harrumph” which appeared 
in Newsweek for July 22, 1974; 

Third, the comments entitled “The 
Ervin Committee’s Last Hurrah” which 
appeared in Time for July 22, 1974; 

Fourth, the comments entitled “Wa- 
tergate Reforms” which appeared in the 
New York Times for July 25, 1974; and 

Fifth, the comments entitled “A Job 
Well Done” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star-News on July 3, 1974. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From U.S. News and World Report, July 22, 
1974] 
“TRAGIC HAPPENINGS”—FINAL REPORT OF SEN- 
ATE WATERGATE COMMITTEE 

Note.—From the official text of the final 
report of the Senate Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities—the Senate 
Watergate Committee—which was released 
on July 14, 1974. 

“Watergate is one of America’s most tragic 
happenings. 

“This characterization of Watergate is not 
merely based on the fact that the Democratic 
National Committee headquarters at the 
Watergate was burglarized in the early morn- 
ing hours of June 17, 1972. Rather, it is also 
an appraisal of the events that led to that 
burglary and its sordid aftermath, an after- 
math characterized by corruption, fraud and 
abuse of official power. 

“The Select Committee is acutely conscious 
that, at the time it presents this report, the 
issue of impeachment of the President on 
Watergate-related evidence is pending in the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. The Select Committee also rec- 
ognizes that there are pending indictments 
against numerous defendants, most of whom 
were witnesses before the Committee, which 
charge crimes that, directly or indirectly, re- 
late to its inquiry. 

“It thus must be stressed that the Com- 
mittee’s hearings were not conducted, and 
this report not prepared, to determine the 
legal guilt or innocence of any person or 
whether the President should be impeached. 
In this regard, it is important to note that 
the Committee, during its short life span, 
has not obtained all the information it 
sought or desired, and thus certain of its 
findings are tentative, subject to re-evalua- 
tion when the full facts emerge. 

“Moreover, the Committee, in stating the 
facts as it sees them, has not applied the 
standard of proof applicable to a criminal 
proceeding—proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt. Its conclusions, therefore, must not be 
interpreted as a final legal judgment that any 
individual has violated the criminal laws. 

“The Committee, however, to be true to its 
mandate from the Senate and its constitu- 
tional responsibilities, must present its view 
of the facts. ... Thus the factual statements 
contained in this report perform two basic 
legislative tasks: 

“First, they serve as a basis for the remedial 
legislation recommended herein which the 
Committee believes will assist in preserving 
the integrity of the electoral process not only 
for present-day citizens but also for future 
generations of Americans. 

“Second, they fulfill the historic function 
of the Congress to oversee the administration 
of executive agencies of Government and to 
inform the public of any wrongdoing or 
abuses it uncovers. ... 

“Certain general observations based on the 
evidence before the Committee are appro- 
priate. The Watergate affair reflects an alarm- 
ing indifference displayed by some in high 
public office or position to concepts of 
morality and public responsibility and trust. 
Indeed, the conduct of many Watergate par- 
ticipants seems grounded on the belief that 
the ends justified the means, that the laws 
could be flaunted to maintain the present 
Administration in office. 

“Unfortunately, the attitude that the law 
can be bent where expediency dictates was 
not confined to a few Government and cam- 
paign officials, The testimony respecting the 
campaign-funding practices of some of the 
nation’s largest and most respectable corpo- 
rations furnishes clear examples of the sub- 
jugation of legal and ethical standards to 
pragmatic considerations. 

“Hopefully, after the flood of Watergate 
revelations the country has witnessed, the 
public can now expect, at least for some 
years to come, a higher standard of conduct 
from its public officials and its business and 
professional leaders. Also, it is helpful that 
the Watergate exposures have created what 
former Vice President Agnew has called a 
‘post-Watergate morality’ where respect for 
law and morality is paramount... . 

“Surely one of the most penetrating les- 
sons of Watergate is that campaign practices 
must be effectively supervised and enforce- 
ment of the criminal laws vigorously pursued 
against all offenders—even those of high es- 
tate—if our free institutions are to survive.” 

CAMPAIGN PRACTICES 


“The 1972 presidential campaign was re- 
plete with abuses of positions, power and pre- 
rogatives, particularly by White House per- 
sonnel. The political advantages held by an 
incumbent President are immense, and they 
were constantly used and abused by this Ad- 
ministration. 

“A corollary to the abuse of presidential in- 
cumbency for political gain is the consider- 
able extent to which objectionable campaign 
practices were conceived, encouraged and 
controlled by high-level presidential aides. 
This was true from the early days of the first 
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term, wnen there was no campaign organiza- 
tion, and it continued to be so through the 
1972 election. 

“Another important theme is the misuses 
of large amounts of money, especially diffi- 
cult-to-trace cash that was held in secret 
places in the White House and elsewhere.” 

The basic “attack strategy” of the 1972 
Nixon campaign, the Committee reports, “was 
ultimately converted by others into gross 
abuses and unethical manipulations of the 
electoral process by persons who had little 
political experience and by persons, includ- 
ing some with considerable political experi- 
ence, who had little respect for fair play in 
elections.” 

As for the Democrats, the Committee says: 

“The staff did uncover some instances of 
improper activity directed at President Nix- 
on’s re-election campaign. The results of 
these investigations, however, show no pat- 
tern of illegal, improper or unethical activi- 
ties carried out or condoned by any Demo- 
cratic aspirant or Democratic campaign or- 
ganization.” 

Further, the Committee says it “wishes to 
note that it has received no evidence suggest- 
ing any complicity in wrong-doing on the 
part of the Republican National Committee 
or the Democratic National Committee or its 
principal officers during the presidential cam- 
paign of 1972." 

During the time covered by the investiga- 
tion, Senator Robert Dole, of Kansas, was the 
Republican Chairman and Lawrence F. 
O'Brien was the Democratic Chairman. 

To help prevent future excesses, the Com- 
mittee recommends setting up an independ- 
ent, nonpartisan Federal Elections Commis- 
sions to supervise enforcement of all election 
laws. It calls this “probably the most signifi- 
cant reform that could emerge from the Wa- 
tergate scandal.” 

The Committee also recommends four 
largely technical laws that would deal pri- 
marily with “dirty tricks” such as infiltration 
into a campaign and that would hold persons 
in control of campaign funds criminally li- 
able for funds spent for illegal purposes. 

CAMPAIGN FINANCING 


The Committee offers 10 specific recom- 
mendations on financing federal political 
campaigns. 

1. Contributions and expenditures in cash 
by anyone above $100 should be prohibited. 

2. Each presidential and vice-presidential 
candidate would have to designate one cen- 
tral campaign committee with one or more 
banks as his campaign depositories. 

3. Over-all expenditures by presidential 
candidates should be limited. The Commit- 
tee proposes a limit equal to 12 cents times 
the voting-age population during a general 
election. 

4. Total contributions—cash or otherwise— 
should be limited to a maximum of $3,000 by 
any individual “to the campaign of each 
presidential candidate during the prenomi- 
nation period, and a separate $3,000 limita- 
tion during the post nomination period.” 

5. Tax credits “in a substantial amount” 
should be allowed to help finance campaign 
contributions. 

6, Any form of public financing of candi- 
dates should be prohibited. Says the Com- 
mittee: “We find inherent dangers in au- 
thorizing the federal bureaucracy to fund 
and excessively regulate political campaigns. 

7. Campaign contributions by foreigners, 
now forbidden in part, should be banned. 

8. High Administration officials who leave 
office to enter a campaign should be barred 
from engaging in all fund-raising activities 
for a period of one year. 

9, Stringent limitations should be imposed 
on the right of organizations—whether they 
be composed of individuals, corporations or 
unions—to contribute to presidential cam- 
paigns. The Committee suggests a limit of 
$6,000. 
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10. Violations of the major provisions of 
the campaign-financing law, such as partic- 
ipating in a corporate or union contribution 
in excess of the limit, should constitute a 
felony. Some are now classed as misdemea- 
nors. 

“POLITICIZING” ADMINISTRATION DECISIONS 


“A White House-devised plan, known as 
the Responsiveness Program, was an orga- 
nized endeavor “to politicize” the executive 
branch to insure that the Administration 
remained in power. 

“The scope of this effort was broad and its 
potential. impact considerable. It included, 
for example, plans to redirect federal monies 
to specific Administration supporters and to 
target groups and geographic areas to bene- 
fit the campaign. It entailed instructions to 
shape legal and regulatory action to enhance 
campaign goals. It comprised plans to utilize 
Government employment procedures for elec- 
tion benefit. 

“Not only were such plans laid; they were, 
in part, consummated, although depart- 
mental and agency resistance to campaign 
pressures limited the success of these endeav- 
ors. Particularly in regard to the expenditures 
of federal monies concerning certain minor- 
ity and constituent groups were there flag- 
rant abuses of proper governmental proce- 
dures. Some of these abuses appear to stem 
from the improper involvement of campaign 
officials in governmental decision making... . 

“A question exists whether the planning 
and implementation of the Responsiveness 
plan rises to the level of a conspiracy to in- 
terfere with the lawful functioning of Gov- 
ernment—conduct prosecutable...as a 
conspiracy to defraud the United States, 

“The Committee rejects the proposition 
that much of the conduct described ... 
should be viewed as acceptable political prac- 
tice. The Responsiveness concept involved 
the diverting of taxpayers’ dollars from the 
primary goal of serving all the people to the 
political goal of re-electing the President. 

“To condone such activity would display a 
limited understanding of the basic notion 
that the only acceptable governmental re- 
sponsiveness is a responsiveness to the legiti- 
mate needs of the American people.” 

To cope with such problems the Commit- 
tee recommends: 

Establishment of a permanent Public At- 
torney to prosecute criminal cases in which 
there is a real or apparent conflict of inter- 
est within the executive branch. The Public 
Attorney is envisioned as an “ombudsman” 
with power “to inquire into the administra- 
tion of justice in the executive branch.” He 
would be appointed for a fixed term—say, 
five years—and would be chosen by the judi- 
ciary, subject to Senate confirmation. 

A general overhaul of existing laws gov- 
erning conduct of federal officials in elec- 
tions. 

Placing all Justice Department officials, 
including the Attorney General, under the 
Hatch Act, which bars certain federal em- 
ployees from engaging in political activities. 

SPYING AND PERSONAL PRIVACY 


The Committee makes three recommenda- 
tions for congressional action in connection 
with intelligence-gathering activities: 

1. Make it unlawful for an employe in the 
Executive Office of the President to author- 
ize or engage in any investigative or intelli- 
gence-gathering activity concerning national 
or domestic security that is not authorized 
by Congress. 

2. Supervise more closely the operations 
of the intelligence and law-enforcement 
“community,” especially in its relations with 
the White House, and “promptly determine” 
if any changes in the laws relating to these 
agencies need to be made, 

3. Study laws covering electronic surveil- 
lance to see if they should be tightened. 
Says the Committee: “A thorough re-evalua- 
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tion of this legislation, including a factual 
investigation of federal wiretapping prac- 
tices, is necessary.” 


USING THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


“There were numerous efforts by the White 
House to use the IRS for political purposes 
between 1969 and 1972. Particularly striking 
examples, such as attempts to use the IRS 
to harass persons perceived as ‘enemies,’ have 
already been exposed and discussed at great 
length by the Select Committee and other 
groups. In addition, there was misuse of the 
IRS by the White House regarding the IRS 
investigation of Rebozo, the President's 
brothers and people connected with the 
Hughes operation. Because of the close re- 
lationship of several of the parties to the 
President, questions of improper White 
House influence in this case are particularly 
acute.” 

As a result, the Committee says, communi- 
cations between the White House and the 
IRS should be more strictly regulated. Four 
specific recommendations are made: 

“1. Any requests, direct or indirect, for 
information or action made to the IRS by 
anyone in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, up to and including the President, 
should be recorded by the person making 
the request and by the IRS. Requests and 
responses by the IRS (i.e., whether informa- 
tion was provided) should be disclosed at 
least once a year to appropriate congressional 
oversight committees. 

“2. On ‘sensitive-case reports,’ which cover 
special cases, the IRS should be permitted 
to disclose to persons in the Executive Office 
of the President, up to and including the 
President, oniy the name of the person or 
group in the report and the general nature 
of the investigation. 

“3. All persons in the Executive Office of 
the President, up to and including the Pres- 
ident, should be prohibited from receiving 
indirectly or directly any income-tax return. 

“4, All requests for information or action 
and all IRS responses should be disclosed pe- 
riodically to the appropriate congressional 
oversight committees.” 

The Committee also recommends that the 
President and Vice President annually make 
full public disclosure of their finances, in- 
cluding tax returns. It said this would “help 
protect the office of the President, insuring 
that no individual occupying the office would 
be the object of any speculation, innuendo 
or suggestion of impropriety regarding in- 
come, gifts and expenditures.” 


ON THE ROLE OF “BEBE” REBOZO— 


In a report issued on July 10, the staff of 
the Senate Watergate Committee asserted 
there is evidence that $50,000 spent for 
President Nixon's personal benefit included 
cash secretly channeled from campaign 
contributions. 

The 350-page report said the expenditures 
were made from a fund set up by the Presi- 
dent’s close friend, Charles G. (“Bebe”) Re- 
bozo, in Key Biscayne, Fla. 

The report added: 

“There is evidence that the fund which 
Rebozo maintained in Florida consisted of 
campaign funds.” 

One payment listed as having been made 
through the Rebozo fund was $4,562 toward 
the $5,650 cost of platinum-and-diamond 
earrings given by Mr. Nixon to the First Lady 
as a birthday present on March 17, 1972. 

Besides the payment for earrings, the re- 
port implies that Mr. Rebozo used campaign 
donations to pay for $45,621 worth of im- 
provements to the President's Key Biscayne 
properties. 

Among items listed were a swimming pool, 
a putting green, a billiard table, and the 
conversion of a garage into living quarters. 

Public release of the staff report was au- 
thorized by the Committee four days ahead 
of its full report. 
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The document strongly suggested that part 
of a $100,000 campaign contribution from 
billionaire Howard Hughes was used by Mr. 
Rebozzo for outlays benefiting Mr. Nixon. 

This conflicted with Mr. Rebozo’s sworn 
statements that the Hughes money had been 
returned to the donor untouched. 

The Committee staff said that records and 
testimony indicate that the cash available to 
Mr. Rebozo during the period in question 
was from the $100,000 Hughes contribution 
and a $50,000 campaign donation by A.D. 
Davis, a Florida supermarket executive. 

According to the report, a complex series 
of transactions involving transfers of funds 
into four bank trust accounts concealed the 
sources of cash used by Mr. Rebozo. 

The Committee staff also declared it had 
additional information to support a charge 
that Mr. Rebozo gave or lent part of the 
Hughes contribution to Rose Mary Woods, 
the President’s personal secretary, and the 
Chief Executive’s brothers, Donald and Ed- 
ward, This has been denied by Mr. Rebozo, 
Miss Woods and the Nixon brothers, 

In advance of the report’s release, White 
House special counsel James D. St. Clair told 
the Senate Committee by letter that the 
President “never instructed C. G. Rebozo to 
raise and maintain funds to be expended on 
the President's personal behalf, nor, so far as 
he knows, was this ever done.” 

On July 11, White House Press Secretary 
Ronald L. Ziegler characterized the report 
as “surmise, suggestion and conjecture, with 
little supporting facts.” 

The report does not allege that Mr. Nixon 
knew the source of funds being spent by Mr. 
Rebozo or that the President ever asked Mr. 
Rebozo to foot his bills. 

Despite all the evidence, the staff said it 
could not reach a precise conclusion on al- 
leged improper expenditures on the Presi- 
dent’s behalf because Mr. Rebozo “persisted 
in his refusal to make records controlled by 
him or his bank” available to the Commit- 
tee and “placed himself beyond the reach 
of the Committee by traveling to Europe” 
just before the Committee was to be officially 
disbanded. 

The federal campaign law contains no spe- 
cific prohibition against the use of campaign 
contributions for personal expenses. 

The staff report made no specific sugges- 
tion of criminal activity. 


[From Newsweek magazine, July 22, 1974] 
Sam Ervin’s Last HaRRUMPH 


It has been a year and a half since the 
Senate Watergate committee began its task, 
and just over a year since the nation watched 
transfixed as former White House counsel 
John W. Dean III delivered his j’accuse to the 
wary senators. The committee has been re- 
duced to somnolent murmuring for months, 
and not even a torrent of leaks about its 
long-overdue final report could rouse much 
interest in this section of impeachment. But 
when the three-volume, 2,299-page report 
finally emerged last week, it showed that Sam 
Ervin and his band still had a wallop left, In 
an exhaustive, 350-page section, the report 
provided the most damaging evidence yet 
that Richard Nixon had secretly and possibly 
illegally enhanced his personal wealth with 
political campaign contributions—and it sug- 
gested the existence of a “slush-fund” of un- 
known size, managed by the President’s long- 
time friend, C. G. (Bebe) Rebozo. 

The report was otherwise a long retracing 
of the path that the committee had blazed a 
year ago in its probe of wrongdoing during 
the Presidential campaign of 1972. That pe- 
riod, the senators said, had been “character- 
ized by corruption, fraud, and abuse of official 
power,” but they refused to assign individual 
responsibility. “Some people draw a picture of 
a horse and then write ‘horse’ under it,” 
chairman Ervin explained. “We just drew the 
horse.” Still, the committee's conclusions 
showed through in its 37 specific legislative 
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recommendations for preventing future 

abuses. The proposed legislation would rein 

in the President, subject the Justice Depart- 

ment to scrutiny and give Congress more au- 

thority over a runaway executive branch. 
RADICAL RECOMMENDATION 


The most radical recommendation was for 
a permanent office of public attorney, to be 
named by the judiciary and approved by the 
Senate. The attorney, the report suggests, 
“would not be only a ‘special prosecutor’ but 
an ombudsman,” with access to executive rec- 
ords and a franchise to investigate any ap- 
parent misconduct by the Administration. 
Refiecting on the “plumbers” operation, the 
committee would ban intelligence gathering 
by the White House; it would also increase 
Congressional supervision of the FBI, IRS 
and CIA, while severely restricting all com- 
munication between the IRS and the White 
House. The committee offered a list of restric- 
tions on dirty campaign tricks. And to the 
section on Rebozo, the committee attached a 
recommendation that Presidents and Vice 
Presidents be required to make full disclosure 
annually of all income and gifts. 

It was in the unraveling of Rebozo’s in- 
tricate financial ties to Mr. Nixon that 
the report covered new ground. The thrust 
of the charge was that, from 1968 to 1972, 
Rebozo had used a complex set of bank ac- 
counts in the name of his lawyer, Thomas 
H. Wakefield, to funnel more than $50,000 to 
the President’s personal use—and the impli- 
cation was that at least part of that sum 
may have come from the mysterious $100,000 
cash gift of billionaire Howard Hughes. Ac- 
cording to the report, Rebozo had deposited 
sizable funds—including at least $20,000 in 
$100 bills—in three trust accounts held by 
Wakefield. Out of those he had paid $45,- 
621.15 for improvements on Mr. Nixon’s Key 
Biscayne properties, including a swimming 
pool, a fireplace and an Arnold Palmer put- 
ting green. There might have been more 
such expenditures, the report speculated, 
but Rebozo had refused to comply with sub- 
poenas for his financial records. 

Possibly the most damning single charge 
by committee investigators was that $4,562.38 
in campaign funds had gone toward the pur- 
chase by Mr. Nixon of some platinum-and- 
diamond earrings for his wife’s 60th birth- 
day in 1972. Long before, money left over 
from the President’s 1968 campaign had been 
deposited in the account of the Florida Nixon 
for President Committee, controlled by Re- 
bozo, in Rebozo’s Key Biscayne Bank & Trust 
Co. In 1969 Rebozo had transferred $6,000 
from that account to another in his bank, 
the latter in Wakefield’s name. There were 
some withdrawals that year, then none until 
June 28, 1972, the report charged, when Re- 
bozo transferred the remaining balance— 
$4,562.23—to a trust account of Wakefield’s 
law firm; then $5,000 was moved from there 
to a fourth account in First National Bank 
of Miami. Later that day, $5,000 was with- 
drawn in a cashier’s check, payable to Harry 
Winston, the New York jeweler. Winston’s 
records also show a $560 check from Mr. 
Nixon’s Washington bank and a $90 check 
from his secretary, Rose Mary Woods, ap- 
parently to cover an unanticipated differ- 
ence in the price of the earrings. 

SWIMMING POOL 

Rebozo conceded that the $4,562 came 
from campaign funds, the report said, but 
he maintained that the money was owed to 
him for his own undocumented expenditures 
during the campaign. But if Rebozo was 
making Mr. Nixon a gift totaling about 
$50,000, the report said, he failed to pay the 
necessary gift tax. While the transfer might 
have been a loan, the only record of reim- 
bursement by the President noted in the re- 
port was a $13,642.52 check for the swimming 
pool—issued in mid-1973, when the commit- 
tee was already probing the Hughes contri- 
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bution. The Cooper & Lybrand audit of Mr. 
Nixon’s finances last year reflected no such 
debt to Rebozo. The auditors, in fact, had 
not been told of the $45,621 worth of im- 
provements on Key Biscayne, although the 
report said that Mr. Nixon knew that the im- 
provements had been made and had met 
once with a contractor. 

Even more potentially damaging was the 
report’s suggestion that the $50,000 may have 
been only the tip of the iceberg. Only one 
month after the first Nixon Inauguration, the 
report disclosed, H. R. Haldeman wrote John 
Ehrlichman: “Bebe Rebozo has been asked 
by the President to contact J. Paul Getty in 
London regarding major contributions... 
The funds should go to some operating entity 
other than the [Republican] National Com- 
mittee so that we retain full control of their 
use.” That plan was later abandoned, but two 
months later Rebozo wrote to Herbert Kalm- 
bach, the President’s lawyer and fund raiser, 
about a fund he would maintain in Florida to 
“take care of frequent administration- 
connected costs.” That fund began, Senate 
investigators suspect, with a relatively mod- 
est transfer of $6,000—but Wakefield and 
former Haldeman aide Laurence Higby have 
mentioned amounts between $200,000 and 
$400,000. Whatever the size, Newsweek's 
Nicholas Horrock learned, committee investi- 
gators believe that secret donations may have 
come from individuals seeking government 
favors. 

The mystery surrounding Rebozo’s han- 
dling of the $100,000 gift from Hughes, the 
probers charge, was only deepened by an IRS 
investigation into the matter. The agency 
delayed its inquiry for months after learning 
of the fund, and then handled Rebozo gin- 
gerly. Only days before Mr. Nixon fired spe- 
cial Watergate prosecutor Archibald Cox, the 
IRS told Rebozo that Cox was investigating 
him; the same day, the report said, White 
House chief of staff Alexander Haig tried to 
stop Cox’s investigation. 

The IRS’s leniency with Rebozo was in 
marked contrast to its investigation of Demo- 
cratic Party chairman Lawrence O’Brien. 
It began, the report said, when Ehriichman 
learned that O’Brien’s public relations firm 
had received a retainer from a company 
owned by Howard Hughes. Although the IRS 
had finished a routine audit of O’Brien, 
Ehrlichman has testified that he prodded the 
agency into reopening the case. “I wanted 
them to turn up something and send O’Brien 
to jail before the election,” Ehrlichman told 
the committee. When the then Treasury Sec- 
retary George Shultz and IRS Commissioner 
Johnnie M. Walters telephoned Ehrlichman 
to report that O’Brien was clean, Walters 
said, Ehrlichman raged at him. It “was my 
first crack at [Walters],” Ehrlichman said. 
“George wanted to stand between me and his 
commissioner and this was the first time I 
had a chance to tell the commissioner what 
a crappy job he had done.” 

ETHICAL QUESTIONS 


The committee had made other discoveries, 
but most had been leaked by the time that 
the report appeared. Investigators found evi- 
dence that the Presidential campaign com- 
mittees of Democratic Sen. George McGovern 
were settling bills with creditors at 50 per 
cent of face value—while making substantial 
transfers of funds to McGovern’s 1974 sena- 
torial campaign. While the report presented 
no evidence of illegal intent, it raised a con- 
spicuous question of ethics. And investigators 
charged that both Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
and Rep. Wilbur Mills had received thou- 
sands of dollars in illegal corporate contribu- 
tions to their unsuccessful 1972 primary cam- 
paigns for the Democratic Presidential nom- 
ination. 

There were also few surprises in the sena- 
tors’ individual reports. Most shunned the 
question of the President's role in the cover- 
up; only Sen. Edward Gurney, a Florida Re- 
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publican, concluded that Mr. Nixon had no 
advance knowledge of the break-in and first 
learned of the cover-up in March 1973. (Last 
week Gurney was charged by a grand jury 
with bribery and conspiracy concerning a 
secret fund for his benefit.) 

The report also contained a letter from 
Presidential counsel James St. Clair, replying 
to some of the charges and disparaging the 
rest. Mr. Nixon, he concluded, “never in- 
structed C. G. Rebozo to raise and maintain 
funds to be expended on the President's per- 
sonnel behalf, nor, so far as he knows, was 
this ever done.” Presidential spokesman Ron 
Ziegler added that the Rebozo charges were 
so much “warmed-over baloney”—a phrase 
that led the jovial Ervin to brandish an 11- 
pound sausage at the committee’s final ses- 
sion in the Senate Caucus Room. But the 
White House response begged the question of 
whether campaign money had actually been 
diverted to Mr. Nixon’s private use—and the 
charge promised to be yet another factor in 
the growing case for the impeachment of 
Richard Nixon, 


[From Time magazine, July 22, 1974] 
Tue Ervin COMMITTEE’s LAST HURRAH 


The Senate Watergate committee passed 
quietly into history last week—and with it 
an extraordinary episode in congressional an- 
nals. Having accomplished its primary objec- 
tive—to inform the U.S. public about the 
facts and dimensions of the Watergate case— 
the committee bequeathed the continuing 
investigation to a host of other legislative 
and judicial bodies. But before it expired, it 
issued one last broadside: a 350-page staff 
report alleging, among other things, that 
leftover campaign funds had been used by 
President Nixon's good friend C. G. (“Bebe”) 
Rebozo to pay for various major improve- 
ments to the Nixon properties at Key Bis- 
cayne and for a pair of platinum-set diamond 
earrings that the President gave to Pat in 
1972 for her 60th birthday. 

Then, finally, on a warm summer day, the 
committee assembled for a closing ceremony 
in the marbled Old Senate Caucus Room. At 
the long table sat the Senators and key staff 
members, like a senior class on graduation 
day. Only four of the committee’s seven mem- 
bers were present: Chairman Sam Ervin, 
Lowell P, Weicker Jr., Joseph M. Montoya and 
Daniel K, Inouye. Vice Chairman Howard H. 
Baker Jr. was home in Tennessee; Herman 
E. Talmadge was busy elsewhere; and Edward 
J. Gurney was beset by troubles of his own. 

Attention focused naturally on Sam Ervin, 
now serving the last of his 20 years in the 
Senate. Through some ten weeks of televised 
hearings last summer, he had become, at the 
end of his career, a folk hero, a landmark of 
integrity. As Time Correspondent Stanley 
Cloud observed last week: “Sam Ervin hadn’t 
been discovered as a result of Watergate; 
he had simply been there waiting, as though 
his entire life had been a preparation for 
this final service.” 

After paying tribute to his colleagues and 
to the committee staff, Ervin was presented 
with a 10-1b, sausage by Committee Counsel 
Samuel Dash, in recognition of White House 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler’s denunciation 
of the committee's special report on Rebozo 
as “‘warmed-over baloney.” Then Sam Ervin 
delivered a short speech, quoting right and 
left from his favorite writings, and it was 
over. 


WITHOUT DEMAGOGUERY 


Whatever its weaknesses—excessive leaking 
and petty rivalries—the committee accom- 
plished its basic task. After a year and a half 
of existence, it had spent about $2 million 
of the public’s money, produced 13 volumes 
and 5,858 pages of testimony and exhibits, 
and written a three-volume 2,217-page final 
report. Without engaging in demagoguery 
and without acting as prosecutor or perse- 
cutor, the committee had laid out the basic 
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story of Watergate as clearly and fully as it 
could, Moreover, it had largely carried out 
this task in public, so that the American peo- 
ple would be able to make their own deci- 
sions about who was telling the truth and 
who was not. 

The committee’s special report on Bebe 
Rebozo’s expenditures was not particularly 
important for the amounts of money in- 
volved. Compared with the abuses of power 
already documented in the Watergate affair, 
for example, the allegation that Rebozo spent 
$4,562.38 in leftover campaign funds for ear- 
rings for Pat Nixon would not ordinarily have 
been of much consequence. But it was per- 
ceived as a vivid symbol, calling immediately 
to mind a much younger Richard Nixon who 
bragged on television that his wife wore only 
a “respectable Republican cloth coat.” Stra- 
tegically, the allegation was also important 
to investigators because it helped them trace 
the means by which much of Nixon's cam- 
paign funds had apparently been “laun- 
dered.” 

The report alleges that the $4,562.38 por- 
tion of the $5,650 spent on the earrings was 
originally derived from campaign funds and 
that Bebe Rebozzo attempted to disguise the 
money’s source by transferring it in and out 
of four separate Florida bank accounts. The 
$4,562.38, the report charges, was part of 
$6,000 that Rebozo withdrew on April 15, 
1969, from the Florida Nixon for President 
Committee account in the Key Biscayne 
Bank and Trust Company—which he heads— 
and immediately deposited in a trust account 
in the name of his lawyer, Thomas H. Wake- 
field. 

NICE DISCOUNT 


Then, on June 28, 1972, the report con- 
tinues, Rebozo (or his lawyer) transferred 
$4,562.38 to another Wakefield trust account 
in the Key Biscayne bank, immediately 
transferred $5,000 from this account to still 
another Wakefield trust account in the First 
National Bank of Miami, and finally bought 
@ $5,000 cashier’s check payable to New York 
Jeweler Harry Winston—all in the same day. 

The rest of the cost of the $5,650 earrings 
was covered by two personal checks—one 
from Richard Nixon (for $560), the other 
from his personal secretary, Rose Mary 
Woods (for $90). The sale was apparently 
made by Winston’s man in Washington, the 
late Don Carnavale, who was a close friend 
of Miss Woods. The earrings, containing 20 
diamonds, were delivered to a presidential 
aide, Lieut. Commander Alex Larzelere, and 
the bill was marked “Please send to Rose 
Mary Woods.” The earrings were subse- 
quently appraised by Carnavale at $9,000— 
indicating that Winston gave Nixon a nice 
discount, 

Rebozo admitted to the committee that 
the $4,562.38 had originated from campaign 
funds, but maintained that it was a proper 
reimbursement to him of money he had 
spent on campaign costs. The Ervin com- 
mittee saw the transaction differently. “This 
complex fourstage process of payment for 
this gift,” declared its report, “concealed 
the fact that the funds originated from 
contributions to the 1968 campaign and were 
ultimately used by Rebozo on behalf of 
President Nixon.” 

The report also charges that Rebozo used 
various trust accounts (again in the name 
of Thomas Wakefield or his law firm) for 
the deposit and transfer of at least $20,000 
in $100 bills, and that these funds were sub- 
sequently used to pay for part of the $45,- 
621.15 in improvements to the Nixon’s Key 
Biscayne properties. These improvements in- 
cluded a new swimming pool and accessories, 
a fireplace, a putting green and a billiard 
table. 

Whether specific laws were violated in the 
alleged use of campaign funds for private 
purposes is subject to varying legal interpre- 
tations. But certainly such funds would be 
taxable, and there is no record that the 
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committee could find showing that the 
President paid any income tax on them. 
Nor, according to the committee, is there 
any record that Rebozo filed a required U.S, 
gift tax return for 1969, 1970, 1971 or 1972 
on any improvements of more than $3,000 
that he may have made to Nixon properties 
from his own funds. The committee noted 
that the only record of a reimbursement to 
Rebozo by the President had been a check 
for $13,642.52, issued in August 1973 at a 
time when Rebozo’s affairs were being ac- 
tively investigated by the Internal Revenue 
Service as well as by the Watergate com- 
mittee itself. 

Indeed, Rebozo seems to have conducted 
his business affairs with consistent vague- 
ness. When asked by the Watergate com- 
mittee earlier this year whether he had ever 
been reimbursed for bills that he paid for 
improvements to the Nixon properties, he re- 
plied: “Yes, I say, usually, I’m not going to 
nitpick with the President. If there’s some- 
thing I think he should have, I might just 
go ahead and do it without even him know- 
ing about it. He just doesn’t concern him- 
self at all with financial problems, never 
has.” 

The committee failed in what had been a 
primary purpose of the Rebozo investigation: 
to establish a definite link between Rebozo’s 
expenditures on the President’s behalf and 
the $100,000 campaign contribution from Bil- 
lionaire Howard Hughes. The report alleges 
but does not prove that, contrary to Rebozo’s 
sworn testimony, he did not leave the Hughes 
contribution intact in a safe-deposit box for 
three years before returning it to a Hughes 
representative in June 1973. As previously 
reported, the President's former lawyer, Her- 
bert Kalmbach, told the committee that Re- 
bozo had told him that he gave part of the 
$100,000 to the President’s brothers, Edward 
and F. Donald Nixon, to Miss Woods, and to 
“unnamed others.” 


SPECIAL ACCOUNT 


The report contains some fascinating de- 
tails about Rebozo's role as a part-time poli- 
tical fund raiser. In February 1969, accord- 
ing to a White House memorandum, Nixon 
asked Rebozo to solicit Billionaire J. Paul 
Getty in London for “major” campaign con- 
tributions—only a few months after he had 
completed his victorious campaign for the 
presidency. Getty subsequently contributed 
$125,000 to the 1972 Republican campaign. In 
early 1969, Rebozo established a special ac- 
count in his Key Biscayne bank to pay for 
what he described as “Administration-con- 
nected costs”; this was the account from 
which the “earring” funds were withdrawn 
on June 28, 1972. 

The special report on Rebozo and his 
friends was but one part of the complete 
report that the Senate Watergate commit- 
tee issued. Within this exhaustive document, 
based on the testimony and other evidence, 
are 35 suggestions for government reform. 


SPENDING CEILING 


Among these would be the establishment 
of an office of “public attorney”—a sort of 
permanent version of the Special Watergate 
Prosecutor—who would prosecute criminal 
cases involving conflicts of interest within 
the Executive Branch. The committee favored 
setting up a nonpartisan elections commis- 
sion to enforce statutes governing campaign 
contributions and expenditures. It proposed 
that cash contributions by an individual be 
limited to $100, that total contributions by 
any person to a presidential candidate be 
limited to $6,000; and that the overall spend- 
ing in any presidential campaign be limited 
to an amount equal to 12c for every citizen 
of voting age. (This would hold the 1976 
campaign funds to approximately $17 mil- 
lion.) 

At the closing ceremony last week, a re- 
porter asked Sam Ervin why the committee 
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had failed to state in its report any conclu- 
sions about the responsibility for the Water- 
gate scandal, Ervin replied that it was pos- 
sible to draw a picture of a horse in two ways. 
You could draw the picture of a horse, with 
a very good likeness. Or you could draw the 
picture and write under it, “This is a horse.” 
Well, said Sam Ervin, “we just drew the 
picture.” 


[From the New York Times, July 25, 1974] 
WATERGATE REFORMS 


Under the leadership of Senator Ervin of 
North Carolina, the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee has concluded a year and a half of 
admirable work by agreeing upon a set of 
bipartisan recommendations for strengthen- 
ing Federal law and creating new institu- 
tions of the Federal Government to lessen 
the risk of future scandals. In the present 
agony of impeachment the need for reform is 
obvious, and the means are now at hand. 

The committee's most important proposal 
is for a permanent special prosecutor who 
would be chosen by a panel of three judges 
and serve a fixed five-year term. As the com- 
mittee points out, the appointment of a spe- 
cial prosecutor proved n to cope 
with the present scandals and with the Tea- 
pot Dome scandal of fifty years ago because, 
in both instances, the Justice Department 
was too deeply compromised for the public 
to be certain that it would conduct a thor- 
ough inquiry. 

President Nixon’s dismissal of Archibald 
Cox and his attempt to abolish the office of 
special prosecutor last October demonstrated 
that such an officer has to have assured inde- 
pendence and must not be a Presidential 
appointee. The committee’s recommendation 
deserves enactment by Congress; the only 
questionable aspect is whether the prose- 
cutor should also serve, as the committee 
suggests, as an ombudsman for administra- 
tive complaints arising against all executive 
departments and agencies. Such a wide- 
ranging assignment might tend to entangle 
the special prosecutor in too many small 
disputes and distract him from dealing with 
rarer but more substantive abuses. 

The committee's second institutional in- 
novation would be creation of a Federal 
Elections Commission, a proposal already ap- 
proved by the Senate in this year’s campaign 
reform bill. However, the House Administra- 
tion committee has voted for a mockery of a 
commission with six of the seven seats occu- 
pied by members of Congress and Congres- 
sional appointees. The Watergate commit- 
tee’s report ought to reinforce pressure for a 
genuinely independent commission. Other- 
wise, it would be better to leave supervision 
where it now is—with the Controller-Gen- 
eral—but shift legal enforcement from the 
Justice Department to the new Special Pros- 
ecutor. 

In the only recommendation that divided 
the committee, the majority opposed public 
financing of Federal elections on both consti- 
tutional and practical grounds. Public fi- 
nancing has already been approved by the 
Senate and is essential to a thoroughgoing 
reform of the electoral system. On this issue, 
we believe that the committee dissenters, 
Senators Inouye of Hawaii and Montoya of 
New Mexico, have the better of the argu- 
ment. 

Among the laws that the committee would 
amend or enact are several to protect the in- 
tegrity of political campaigns against various 
“dirty tricks.” It would, for example, become 
a crime for anyone to obtain employment in 
any campaign for Federal office for the pur- 
pose of interfering with or spying upon the 
candidate. Those who financed such under- 
cover agents would also become criminally 
liable. 

In an effort to break the unhealthy prac- 
tice of using the Justice Department as a 
political command post, the committee urges 
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that all officials of that department, includ- 

ing the Attorney General, be placed under 

the restrictions against political activity im- 

posed by the Hatch Act on ordinary civil 

servants. We think that this, too, is a prac- 

tical and needed reform. 

[From the Washington Star-News, July 3, 

1974] 


A JoB WELL DONE 


It was called formally the Senate Select 
Committee on Presidential Campaign Ac- 
tivities but it forever will be known as the 
Senate Watergate Committee. In its heyday, 
it caused millions of Americans to sit glued 
to their television screens watching with 
alternating bewilderment, anger and sadness 
as the almost daily bombshells rocked the 
nation. 

Yet not many mourned the committee’s 
passing last Sunday; most probably didn't 
even notice, for it had been eclipsed in the 
rushing Watergate tide that had moved on 
to impeachment and given another congres- 
sional panel, the House Judiciary Committee, 
its time in the sun. 

There were criticisms of the Senate Water- 
gate Committee, to be sure, and some of 
them had validity. There were times when 
members used the spotlight for personal 
posturing. There were times when the pro- 
ceedings seemed unfair, when men were 
skewered publicly without a chance to de- 
fend themselves, when reputations and de- 
fendants’ rights were damaged in the glare 
of publicity and the onrush of events. Some 
observers thought, too, that the committee 
unduly prolonged its existence, having man- 
aged to stretch its life fiye months beyond 
the year which the Senate originally allotted. 

Despite its faults, the committee per- 
formed commendably overall, and its work 
was in the national interest. It did the initial 
work in baring the awful truth of Watergate 
and it laid the groundwork for calling those 
responsible to account for their legal and 
moral transgressions. There was an imposing 
need for the nation to cleanse itself of 
Watergate but before that could be done, 
the people had to be made aware of what 
Watergate was all about. The Senate com- 
mittee did that, and if there were some ex- 
cesses in the handling of its business, that 
was a price worth paying. 

The ultimate objective of the committee 
was to suggest legislation to prevent future 
Watergates, and such recommendations -will 
be made shortly. Many of the forthcoming 
proposals already have been revealed through 
committee leaks. Some of them, such as pro- 
posals to tighten campaign financing laws, 
should be enacted without delay. Some 
others, such as a recommendation to create 
a permanent special prosecutor's office to 
provide a continuing probe of allegations of 
wrongdoing in the executive branch, will 
bear close scrutiny and thoughtful con- 
sideration before rushing to implement 
them. 

But from the beginning, Chairman Sam 
Ervin saw the main purpose of the commit- 
tee’s task as investigative and educational 
rather than legislative. He thought it more 
important to get the truth to the people and 
to convince them that the system could ex- 
pose and correct its own fills. Toward that 
end, Ervin and his colleagues did their job 
well. 


IMPEACHMENT 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
been very disturbed by reports I have 
received from friends in the House of 
Representatives with respect to pressures 
being brought to bear on them from con- 
stituents and public groups to vote one 
way or another on the question of im- 
peachment. I have, accordingly, issued a 
statement describing my own under- 
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standing of a Senator’s unique respon- 
sibilities in the event the House should 
vote articles of impeachment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STaTEMENT BY SENATOR JAMES L. BUCKLEY 
ON IMPEACHMENT 


It appears reasonable at this juncture to 
prepare for the possibility that the House of 
Representatives may soon approve a bill of 
impeachment, It is with this possibility in 
mind that the Senate leadership is now mov- 
ing to study procedures that might be fol- 
lowed should we be confronted with an im- 
peachment trial in the Senate. 

The media is also preparing for the possi- 
bility of impeachment. In fact, there are al- 
ready those who are predicting how I and 
other members of the Senate might vote at 
the conclusion of such a trial. 

Such predictions strike me as both risky 
and presumptuous, especially in light of the 
nature of the principle Articles of Impeach- 
ment formulated by the House Judiciary 
Committee. For these consist not merely of 
charges that the President committed spe- 
cific acts that are individually impeachable. 
They also appear to allege that the President 
has been guilty of acts of commission and 
omission that taken together constitute 
“high crimes and misdemeanors” within the 
meaning of Section 4 of Article II of the 
Constitution. By basing its charges in sub- 
stantial part on patterns of conduct, the 
Judiciary Committee is not only casting 
judgment as to the weight of the evidence 
before it; it is asserting an interpretation 
of what constitutes an impeachable offense 
within the meaning of the Constitution as 
to which honest men can and do disagree. 
Thus, if a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ratifies the action of the House 
Judiciary Committee, members of the Senate 
will be called upon not only to sit as jurors 
at a trial, but as judges of the legal suffi- 
ciency of the charges. 

In my own case, I have made no judgment 
as to either the Constitutional sufficiency of 
the Articles of Impeachment recommended 
by the House Judiciary Committee or of the 
evidence offered in their support. Further- 
more, I do not intend to address myself to 
these important and time-consuming mat- 
ters unless and until it is my constitutional 
duty to do so. 

In the meantime, I shall proceed on the 
understanding that judges and jurors are 
supposed to decide a case on the basis of an 
objective assessment of the law and of the 
evidence presented at trial rather than on 
the basis of personal prejudice, public pres- 
sure or extraneous influences that have lit- 
tle if anything to do with the facts of the 
case or with the demands of due process. 

The perfect judge or juror may not exist, 
and all of us have our personal feelings about 
the events of the past eighteen months. But 
we can and should strive for objectivity. 

I have, therefore, instructed my staff to 
withhold from me all mail urging either an 
affirmative or negative vote on the question 
of the President's guilt or innocence. The 
President deserves an objective hearing 
based on the evidence and should be neither 
convicted nor acquitted because of public 
pressure. 


INFLATION, THE PLIGHT OF THE 
INDEPENDENTS AND THE NEED 
TO EXTEND THE PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION ACT 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 

author of S. 3717, a bill to extend the 
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Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
from February 28, 1975, to June 30, 1976, 
I testified this morning before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs to urge support for an extension 
of the allocation program. 


Expiration of the Allocation Act would 
have a devastating impact upon our rag- 
ing inflation, it would do great damage 
to our independent oil dealers, and it 
would disrupt our distribution and sup- 
ply of petroleum products during the 
upcoming winter months. The Federal 
Energy Administration would like to see 
the act expire. The FEA is continuing 
with its plans to decontrol residual fuel 
oil, butane, gasoline, and other petro- 
leum products in the near future. Now 
that the first break in the energy storm 
clouds has appeared, it is not time to 
throw away our authority for dealing 
with a problem that will be with us for 
a long time. 


Mr. President, we are currently in a 
two-digit inflationary cycle, and the in- 
creasing price of petroleum products is 
adding to that inflation. If we allow the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act to 
expire, domestic oil prices will shoot up 
to the price of world oil. Retail prices will 
go up and so will oil company profits. De- 
control of oil products right now would 
be like throwing gasoline on the raging 
fire of inflation. 


Gasoline and motor oil costs are up 
38.9 percent to the consumer this year. 
The price of heating oil and the price of 
electricity which is produced from plants 
burning residual fuel oil keep going 
higher and higher. How long will the 
American public put up with this situa- 
tion? I do know that the public will not 
condone congressional inaction that will 
result in another huge windfall for the 
oil industry. 


Mr. President, for the sake of the con- 
sumer, the independent oil marketers 
and refiners and for our economy, I urge 
support of my bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my remarks this 
morning before the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Husert H, HUM- 
PHREY, SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, EXTENDING THE EMER- 
GENCY PETROLEUM ALLOCATION ACT, JULY 31, 
1974 
Mr. Chairman: I have come this morning 

to urge the Committee to recommend that 

thə Senate extend the Emergency Petroleum 

Allocation Act, as proposed in legislation I 

have introduced, S. 3717. My bill will extend 

the allocation act from February 28, 1975 to 

June 30, 1976. The Emergency Act has served 

the Nation well. It has permitted the Federal 

Energy Administration and its State counter- 

parts to step into situations where fuel sup- 

plies were inadequate to make sure that es- 
sential activities, such as food production 
and essential public services, were not dis- 
rupted. It has permitted the FEA to moderate 
the inflationary impact of higher world oil 
prices on the U.S. economy by preventing 
the price of some already flowing domestic 
crude oil from adjusting upward to the world 
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level. It also permits the FEA to direct the 
major oil companies to continue supplying 
the independent oil refiners and distributors. 
Although the administration of this part of 
the Act up to now has not been adequate to 
save the independent sector from being se- 
verely squeezed, it has saved the independ- 
ents from complete extinction. 


MAINTAINING ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


No one needs to be reminded of the dire 
fears and forecasts that existed last fall con- 
cerning the adequacy of heating fuel in cer- 
tain parts of the country. Some disruption 
of transportation and production did occur, 
but a great deal was avoided through the 
efforts of the FEA and collaborating State 
officials. No one needs to be reminded of the 
drastic shortage of gasoline that prevailed in- 
termittently from last Thanksgiving through 
the beginning of April. Bad as it was, it was 
greatly mitigated by the FEA acting under 
the authority of the Emergency Petroleum 
Allocation Act. 

Mr. Chairman, supplies since that time 
have been adequate in the main largely be- 
cause of our good fortune with last winter’s 
very mild weather. Meanwhile we have fool- 
ishly returned to business as usual. Our con- 
sumption is growing again but increases in 
domestic crude production and refinery ca- 
pacity are still some years away. No one guar- 
antees that shortages will not return if, for 
instance, next winter is not so merciful as 
last. They could well be worse than anything 
we have seen yet. 

The allocation machinery is just getting 
oiled up. The first break in the storm clouds 
is no time to throw away our authority for 
dealing with a problem that all agree is a 
long-term matter. 


CONTROLLING INFLATION AND OIL PROFITS 


As for oil prices, Mr, Chairman, I think 
we do not realize how much the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act has permitted FEA 
to soften the blow to the U.S. economy. 
Despite the fact that crude price increases 
were granted which profited domestic pro- 
ducers about $10 billion, the price controls 
have held the price of 60 to 70 percent of 
U.S, domestic crude production at about one- 
half of the level to which it would have gone 
without controls. As a result, the increases 
in oil prices were shaved by about one-third. 

If the Emergency Act is allowed to expire, 
the prices of all crude oil and oil products 
will “even up” to a level commensurate with 
OPEC prices. This will mean that all regular 
gasoline will go up another 10 cents a gallon 
to about 65 cents per gallon from today’s 
average of about 55 cents. Fuel oil will rise 
sharply again. And these increases will be re- 
flected in the prices of freight rates, air fares, 
electricity, and all the goods that contain 
some fuel component. 

It is estimated that last year’s big jump 
in crude oil prices contributed about 3 per- 
cent on top of other factors to this year’s 
alarming rate of inflation. If we decontrol oil 
prices next February, we can expect similar 
shock waves to roll through the economy 
again. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the public just 
will not condone Congressional inaction that 
will result in another huge windfall for the 
oil industry at the expense of consumers. 

There is no economic reason for per- 
mitting it to happen. Higher prices are not 
resulting in increases in total level of oil 
production. Price increases on controlled old 
production will not result in more drilling 
activity in the future. In fact higher prices 
and new oil corporation profits would most 
likely result in the feverish scramble for 
searce resources in the industry and bidding 
up prices of rigs, piping and labor even more. 

Let me remind you that absolutely no ac- 
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tion has been taken by the Senate up to 
now to recover any of the oil profits bonanza 
in taxes, either for this year or in the future. 


SAVING COMPETITION IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 


It it weren't for the Emergency Petroleum 
Allocation Act, Mr. Chairman, there would 
be virtually no independent refiners or mar- 
keters left in the oil industry today. They 
would have been rubbed out in the short 
period of two years, As it is, they have suf- 
fered great attrition, and their share of the 
retail market, has slumped, according to a 
recent FEA consultant’s report, from about 
28 percent in 1972 to about 17 percent at 
present. 

Various observers of oil industry have 
testified—several of them before the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Economics, which I 
chair—that the major oil companies in the 
past have taken most of their profits at the 
crude-oil level and have kept the profitabil- 
ity of refining and marketing artifically low 
as a means of curtailing competition there. 
However, now that overseas producing coun- 
tries have seized control of much of the 
crude production and the associated profits, 
the major companies are turning increasing 
attention to tightening their grip on the 
downstream sectors and to increasing profits 
there. 

Some major companies are taking over pre- 
viously franchised stations for their own 
use, and all of them continue to build new 
stations, often to represent their so-called 
“fighting brands;"” that is “gas-and-go sta- 
tions” set up to compete directly with the 
independent gasoline marketers. This is why 
the independent firms, already weakened fi- 
nancially by two years of supply starvation 
are convinced that they will not be able to 
obtain adequate supplies from their major- 
company competitors now that the latter 
are moving in to take over the action. And 
we need the competitive influence of the 
independents more than ever. 

As I indicated, Mr. Chairman, while the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act was pro- 
vided vital authority to regulate oil supplies 
and prices, it has not succeeded as it is ad- 
ministered in assuring fair pricing to the in- 
dependent sector of the industry. Although 
the law provides for fair distribution to all 
segments of the industry at fair prices, the 
FEA refused for a long time to take any ac- 
tion to assure fair pricing. So the major com- 
panies could fulfill their supply commit- 
ments to independents largely with crude 
oil at the high uncontrolled price and with 
products based on such crude, while under- 
selling their competitors with oil at the 
lower controlled price. This has meant that 
supply commitments to independents, in 
many cases, were meaningless, because at 
the prices offered the supplies could not be 
resold. 

For example, Exxon is selling regular gaso- 
line in Washington, D.C. for about 55 cents 
a gallon under price control, but independ- 
ent stations receiving only uncontrolled oil 
must charge well over 60 cents, With this 
disparity in costs, the independents cannot 
sell any gas and are rapidly going out of busi- 
ness. I attach for the record three tables 
provided by the Independent Gasoline Mar- 
keters’ Council, showing their increase in 
wholesale prices compared to that of the 
integrated companies and their resulting loss 
of market share of price. 

FEA's response to this problem has been 
very halting and incomplete. Recently, after 
much footdragging, Mr. Sawhill said FEA 
will consider ordering the majors to supply 
certain quantities of lower-priced oil to a 
small selection of independent refiners whose 
costs are farthest out of line. FEA contends 
that this correction at the refinery level will 
take care of the desperate plight of inde- 
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pendent marketers as the savings in cost 
were passed through. But this action has not 
occurred and is a totally inadequate response 
to the problem and leaves many independent 
refiners and marketers in an untenable com- 
petitive position. 


THE NEED FOR PROMPT ACTION 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I urge the Com- 
mittee and the Congress to act quickly on 
this matter. The need to expedite the re- 
newal legislation stems from the fact that 
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INDEPENDENT GASOLINE MARKETERS COUNCIL— 
WHOLESALE PRICE MOVEMENT ANAYLSIS, 
JUNE 28, 1974 


Comparison of the average cost of regular 
gasoline, excluding taxes, to nonbranded in- 
dependent marketers, representing more 
than 2,700 retail outlets from coast to coast, 
and the average cost of regular gasoline, 
excluding taxes, to all marketers, as reported 
by Platt’s Oilgram for 1972 (average of 55 
markets) and by the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration of 1974: 
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1 Nonbranded costs do not include national brand name 
advertising and refiner credit card services as do branded 
jobber costs. ac 

3 Cost figures are based on ‘‘dealer tankwagon prices,” less 
5 cents to reflect jobber margins, but without adhesion for 
refiner advertising and credit card services. 


INDEPENDENT GASOLINE MARKETERS COUNCIL— 
MARKET SHARE ANALYSIS, JUNE 28, 1974 
The market share of nonbranded inde- 

pendent marketers during current periods of 

1974, measured in each period as a percent- 

age of the comparable period of 1972. The 

sample consists of sales of motor gasoline 
by more than 2,700 retail outlets from coast 
to coast, 
Percent of base period market share 
Percent 


THE HOT RIVER VALLEY 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, the 
Nation magazine devoted almost its en- 
tire issue of April 3, 1974, to an article by 
McKinley C. Olson on “The Hot River 
Valley,” a discussion of the controversy 
about nuclear powerplants in York and 
Lancaster Counties in Pennsylvania. 
Thursday the Senate will vote on exten- 
sion of the Price-Anderson Act. Because 
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the Administration is proceeding with its 
decontrol plans for this Fall and Winter. The 
result of this is that producers and distribu- 
tors all along the line will begin to hold back 
production as decontrol approaches in hopes 
of realizing a sizeable increase in price and 
in the value of their inventories, including 
inventories in the ground. Therefore, we 
cannot act too soon to remove this uncer- 
tainty from the market and to convince the 
industry that it will profit them nothing to 


Percent of base 


Current 1974 period Time period 
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hold back production in anticipation of new 

shortages. 

INDEPENDENT GASOLINE MARKETERS CoUNCIL— 
SALES VOLUMES ANALYSIS, JUNE 28, 1974 


Comparison of sales of motor gasoline by 
sample of nonbranded independent market- 
ers, representing more than 2,700 retail out- 
lets from coast to coast and, sales of motor 
gasoline by total industry, as reported by the 
Federal Energy Administration: 
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Percent of base 
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Total industry sales: 
133, 457, 685 
129, 918, 573 
136, 085, 432 
399, 461, 690 
138, 014, 540 


the article written by Mr. Olson deals en- 
tirely with the safety issue of nuclear 
powerplants, I urge all Members of the 
Senate to read it and ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Hor River VALLEY 
(By McKinley C. Olson) 


(This article examines the controversy aris- 
ing from the increasing reliance on nuclear 
power to supply the country’s energy. Al- 
though a number of potential sources of pow- 
er are mentioned, it is not our purpose to 
offer a full-blown discussion of the nation’s 
energy problems or its options for the future. 
Also, readers would do well to remember that 
all confrontations over nuclear power, from 
Vermont to California are replays, with lo- 
cal variations, on the same essential theme: 
How safe is controlled nuclear fission?—The 
Editors) 

Lightning flashed. The emergency warning 
system went off and a siren began to wail. 
One of the foremen yelled to his men, “get 
the hell out of here.” Workers on the night 
shift ran for their cars and trucks and pulled 
away from the construction site, racing at 
crazy speeds over the one-lane bridges and 
down the back-country roads. 

This was in July 1971, about 7:00 in the 
evening in rural Pennsylvania. No one 
thought to alert the people who lived in the 
area. Farmers, their wives and children, 
watched bug-eyed from their porches as the 
vehicles flashed by. 

It turned out to be a false alarm, touched 
off when lightning struck a power line, but 
the people around here will never forget that 
night. They live next door to the Peach Bot- 
tom nuclear power complex. In 1971 there 
was one atomic plant here; today there are 
three. Tomorrow there might be two more. 
And two more after that. 

There have been other neryous moments. 
A year after that thunderstorm, toward the 
end of July people in the neighboring county 
across the river from¢Peach Bottom were 
startled by the sound of a loud “woosh” 
in the night. One woman told the press it 
sounded like “the world’s largest teakettle 
was leaving off steam.” The power failed; 
frightened people left their homes and 
made their way to phones to call the plant 
across the river. The atomic workers told the 
callers they had heard no noise, but the 
“wooshing” persisted for well over an hour. 
A few days later, the plant reported that 
lightning had struck again, hitting a trans- 
former line and shutting down a large gen- 
erator, which in turn gave off steam that 
made the sound, 

Again, nothing of fatal consequence. But 
the people wonder if the plant was being 
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evasive that night even though they were 
told that residents on the plant side of the 
river, for some reason, didn’t hear the 
“frightening noise,” 

These are samplings of the stories that are 
told along a secluded 26-mile stretch of the 
Susquehanna River in the southeast corner 
of Pennsylvania, 35 miles north of Baltimore, 
which. could become the largest concen- 
trated source of nuclear power in the world. 

Philadelphia Electric Company has applied 
for a permit to build two more nuclear re- 
actors across the river from the three existing 
reactors at its Peach Bottom complex, the 
newest two of which are among the largest in 
the world, The two proposed reactor sta- 
tions would compare in size and output to 
these giants. And the utility already talks of 
building two additional atomic power plants 
a relatively short distance downstream 
from these. 

The electricity generated by these nuclear 
plants is to serve the Philadelphia area, 65 
miles to the north. That is a bone of conten- 
tion for the residents of York and Lancaster 
Counties which face each other across the 
Susquehanna and share this nuclear develop- 
ment. They sense that they are being re- 
quired to assume all the risks of nuclear 
power while being denied any of the benefits. 
Quite a few people here who derisively refer 
to York and Lancaster as The Nuclear Capi- 
tal of the World, feel that they are already 
living with more than their share of nuclear 
power plants; they strongly oppose any more 
such neighbors. There is also a core of angry, 
outspoken activists who are against nuclear 
power plants in any contemporary form, 
shape, size or number. 

Together, the merely uneasy and the bit- 
terly opposed have joined forces in a local 
coalition to pit their meager resources 
against the nuclear establishment. These 
contestants, the sponsors of nuclear power 
and those who opposite it, are participating 
in what could well be a historic contest. 
Ralph Nader predicts that it will become the 
biggest citizens’ battle of our time. 


UNCORKING THE BOTTLE 


I became actively interested in nuclear 
power in 1959 when, as a reporter and photog- 
rapher for the York (pa.) Gazette and 
Daily, I was assigned to cover the develop- 
ment of the first Peach Bottom plant. That 
was two years after the nation’s first atomic 
plant had gone on line. Nuclear fission was 
already being hailed by its boosters as our 
coming energy source. By 1972, after years of 
funding and research, only thirty nuclear 
plants were operating in the country, pro- 
ducing only about 1 per cent of the power. 
This year, forty plants will deliver 4 per cent 
of the power. But this picture could change 
rapidly. Today, according to AEC figures, 
forty-four plants are licensed to operate, 
fifty-four are being built and orders have 
been placed for another 109, By the year 2000, 
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if current plans hold, more than 1,000 nuclear 
fission plants may be producing 30 to 60 per 
cent cf the nation’s energy. 

Here at the start of my discussion it is im- 
portant to differentiate between uranium or 
plutonium fission and nuclear fusion—still in 
embryo—which would combine hydrogen 
atoms from ordinary sea water at extremely 
high temperatures to produce unlimited en- 
ergy in a controlled reaction. Nuclear fusion 
is considered safe by opponents of nuclear 
fission, who contend that a fusion reactor 
could: not “run away” because it would not 
accumulate the dangerous radioactive wastes 
that characterize the fission process. The crit- 
ics of nuclear power are speaking of power 
from fission. They contend that available 
sources of conventional power give us enough 
time to turn our backs on the atomic plants 
of today and the immediate tomorrow, and 
concentrate on developing other potential 
sources of power. Proponents of fission cite 
the alleged energy crisis as the prime reason 
why we must redouble our reliance on that 
approach to nuclear power. 

Despite such fundamental disagreements, 
all reputable parties in the debate accept 
several basic premises. First, that a major 
fission power plant accident would be cata- 
strophic in terms of death, disease and dam- 
age to property. Next, that the radioactive 
materials employed in the fission process are 
deadly. Plutonium-239, the most dangerous 
substance ever handled by man, is one of the 
byproducts of today’s reactors and will prob- 
ably be the principal fuel of tomorrow’s. A 
spoonful of plutonium dioxide particles, if 
dispersed in the air, is enough to kill millions 
of people. It also remains active for a long 
time, and must be contained with no leakage 
for thousands of years. Thus, even a short- 
term commitment to fission power means 
that we would saddle generations to come 
with its dangers. 

The advocates of nuclear power along the 
Susquehanna are much the same as those 
elsewhere. They include the utilities that 
have invested in nuclear power or will do so; 
giant outfits such as Bechtel, Westinghouse, 
Gulf Atomic and General Electric which 
build the plants and supply the nuclear 
hardware; the Congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy and the ubiquitous 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC), which 
has the conflicting roles of promoting the 
development of nuclear power and protect- 
ing the public from its hazards, 

These groups form the nation’s multibil- 
lion-dollar nuclear establishment. They em- 
ploy a substantial number of people—the 
AEC alone has some 7,000 workers, a great 
many of whom have invested most if not the 
whole of long professional careers in the 
service of nuclear power. Thousands of well- 
salaried jobs and the comfort and welfare 
of many families depend today on the nuclear 
industry. In York and Lancaster Counties, 
the most prominent targets of anti-nuclear 
attack are the Philadelphia Electric Company 
and the AEC. 

The local foes of nuclear power include two 
small environmental groups (the one in 
York has some twenty-five members; its 
neighbor in Lancaster has around 100) and 
the Peach Bottom and Fulton Township gov- 
ernment units which lie on either side of 
the river just above the Maryland line. Two 
other Pennsylvania environmental groups, 
larger and with more muscle, but with diver- 
sified interests, support the local protesters. 
All these in turn draw help and moral sup- 
port from small but tenacious national en- 
vironmental and scientific groups such as 
the Union of Concerned Scientists and the 
Committee for Nuclear Responsibility, both 
of which have membership lists bearing dis- 
tinguished names. 

The anti-nuclear people also have friends 
in the nation’s capital, and the number there 
has been growing of late. Sen. Mike Gravel 
(D., Alas.) and Ralph Nader have been 
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among the most outspoken critics of nuclear 
power in the capital. Back in Pennsylvania, 
former State Insurance Commissioner Her- 
bert S. Denenberg, the consumer-orientated 
gadfly, entered the fray last summer with 
the pronouncement that “this is the most 
important issue ever to face the American 
public,” and the cry that “it may be that 
nobody but God could write the insurance 
policy we need on nuclear plants.” In addi- 
tion, the city of Baltimore—which draws 
drinking water for some 2 million people 
from the Susquehanna River 9 miles below 
the Philadelphia Electric nuclear complex— 
the state of Maryland and the Chesapeake 
Bay Foundation (an environmental group) 
are all taking an active interest in the de- 
velopments upstream. 

The five nuclear plants in York County 
are on the west side of the river. Two are 
in the northern end, across the river and 5 
miles south of Harrisburg, the state capital. 
The other three are bunched together in a 
nuclear power complex 26 miles downstream 
at Peach Bottom. Philadelphia Electric, 
which owns controlling interest in the three- 
plant complex, and operates it, has asked the 
AEC for a construction permit to build two 
more giant reactor plants—at a cost of $1.5 
billion—in Lancaster County’s Fulton Town- 
ship, on a site directly across the river from 
the Peach Bottom complex. And Philadelphia 
Electric has notified authorities in Maryland 
that it thinks of building yet another pair 
of nuclear stations on the river in Cecil 
County, just below the state line (see map 
p. 81). 

STAMP OF APPROVAL 

The AEC controls the major checkpoints in 
the development of an atomic plant—issuing 
the original construction permit and later 
an operating permit (the AEC’s final stamp 
of approval). The agency holds public hear- 
ings before awarding these permits. One re- 
cent study called these hearings “charades” 
because the AEC's “common set of interests” 
with the utilities and reactor manufacturers 
almost assures that citizen opposition to a 
nuclear plant will be defeated. Moreover, ac- 
cording to Steven Ebbin, director of the En- 
vironmental Policy Study Group at George 
Washington University, and Raphael Kasper, 
a nuclear engineer with the National Science 
Foundation, the issues are argued in tech- 
nical and legalistic language that excludes 
the layman. 

But the basic shortcoming of the AEC 
plant hearings is that they do not provide 
a forum for debating the issue of nuclear 
power as such. At most, they permit the 
AEC examiners to make sure the utility has 
lived up to the specifications established by 
the commission. Citizens concerned about the 
cumulative effects of low-level radiation dis- 
charges, the unsolved problems of storing 
radioactive waste for thousands of years, 
the danger of nuclear sabotage, theft or 
blackmail, are likely to derive little satisfac- 
tion from local AEC hearings, where the 
questions they want to raise are often dis- 
missed as irrelevant to the purpose of that 
meeting. 

In York, the anti-nuclear environmental 
group and its attorhey have been trying, 
unsuccessfully, to keep Peach Bottom Units 
Two and Three—the two big new reactors— 
from operating. Petitions have also been 
filed by the York group and the Peach Bot- 
tom Township supervisors, opposing Phila- 
delphia’s application for a permit to build 
the two additional Fulton stations, which 
the environmental group and government 
bodies in Lancaster also oppose. 

The Philadelphia Electric wants to build 
these plants in Fulton Township because it 
already has rights-of-way and power lines 
there. Also, these large nuclear plants use 
& lot of water—Peach Bottom Units Two 
and Three will each take and discharge a 
billion gallons a day—and the Susquehanna, 
a mile and a half wide here, is one of the 
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largest rivers east of the Missisippi. Further- 
more, the site is only 65 miles from the 
utility’s 1.2 million customers. And only 
7,000 people live within a 5-mile radius of 
the nuclear complex at Peach Bottom, which 
accords with the AEC's policy of keeping 
atomic plants away from urban centers. 
Peach Bottom, however, is small rather than 
remote. It is less than 60 air miles from 
Washington, D.C., and about 30 per cent 
of the nation’s 200 million people live with- 
in a 250-mile radius of this nuclear complex; 
5 milion of them within a 50-mile radius. 

Upstream, near Harrisburg, Metropolitan 
Edison Company heads the consortium that 
is building two nuclear plants at Three Mile 
Island at a cost of $1 billion. Met Ed’s first 
reactor, an 871-megawatt unit, was supposed 
to go on line this year, but there have been 
many delays. The second Met Ed unit, a 905- 
megawatt reactor, was scheduled to begin 
generating commercial power in 1976. The 
AEC says both plants are about 60 per cent 
completed. 

Most of the local controversy is focused 
downstream, at Peach Bottom and Fulton. 
When I was last there, the only unit in 
operation was a small experimental, 40- 
megawatt high-temperature gas-cooled re- 
actor, the one I began reporting on in 1959. 
It began to generate commercially in 1967 
and has been running off and on ever since. 
Philadelphia Electric reports that it has been 
a successful prototype, but plans to retire 
the unit within a few years, since its output 
is too small to be commercially worthwhile. 
Its immediate neighbors dwarf their dome- 
shaped senior. These new twin, 1,065-mega- 
watt General Electric boiling water reactors 
are as big as they come today. An AEC Peach 
Bottom report notes that “this total indus- 
trial complex... has ... considerable vis- 
ual impact ...on the surrounding rural 
scene.” The new reactors, turbines and gen- 
erators are housed in smooth rectangular 
buildings, Freight cars standing next to the 
buildings seem borrowed from a child’s toy 
railroad. 


THE RISK-BENEFIT ARGUMENT 


Thus far, Philadelphia Electric and the 
other utilities associated in the Peach Bot- 
tom project have spent about $750 million 
on the new plants. The final cost could be 
more than a billion dollars. Unit Two was 
supposed to go on line last year but has 
been plagued by generator and turbine 
trouble. It finally began generating this July. 
It is also possible that the utility may have 
to recool completely all the water it draws 
from the Susquehanna before returning it 
to the river. An initial AEC licensing board 
decision is asking for closed-circuit cooling 
for Peach Bottom Units Two and Three by 
January 1977. A final AEC ruling in favor 
of total cooling, to protect the ecology of the 
Susquehanna, would force Philadelphia 
Electric to close down its new reactors and, 
at the very least, build two additional cool- 
ing towers alongside the four already pro- 
vided for partial cooling. Shutting down the 
plants and building the two towers would 
cost a minimum of $112 million, according 
to Philadelphia Electric. 

Because of the AEC’s current demand for 
closed-circuit cooling, Philadelphia Electric 
has incorporated this system into the design 
of the proposed Fulton reactor plants, which 
would feature two 1,160-megawatt high- 
temverature gas-cooled reactors—enormous- 
ly larger versions of the prototype at Peach 
Bottom, Closed-circuit cooling, while it pro- 
tects fish and other forms of marine life 
from the harmful effects of hot water, 
evaporates tremendous quantities of water, 
and that in turn could upset delicate eco- 
logical balances even in a body of water 
as large as Chesapeake Bay. Forty per cent 
of the bay’s fresh-water input comes from 
the Susquehanna. The proposed Fulton re- 
actors would evaporate some 28 million gal- 
lons of water a day. This loss and the 
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evaporation from the five other nuclear 
plants on the river would approximate one- 
third of the Susquehanna’s low water flow. 

A sharp reduction in the amount of fresh 
water emptying into the bay could ruin com- 
mercial fishing. Oysters, for one, thrive on the 
blend of fresh water and salt. Philadelphia 
Electric rather blithely brushes off this con- 
cern about the future of Chesapeake Bay, 
contending that if unexpected problems do 
arise, they can be handled without much 
trouble. The environmentalists and the anti- 
nuclear people are afraid that if the utility 
is found to be wrong it might be too late to 
repair the damage. This difference of opinion 
is typical of the nuclear controversy. The 
AEC and the nuclear industry display almost 
boundless confidence in their ability to solve 
all problems and contain all hazards should 
they arise. The anti-nuclear critics contend 
that the dangers inherent in the nuclear 
fission process are beyond the present abil- 
ity of the engineers to contain. In the words 
of Dr. Henry W. Kendall, a high-energy 
physicist at M.1I.T. and a leading spokesman 
for the Union of Concerned Scientists, the 
critics believe that the nuclear proponents 
should be required to “prove safety beyond 
all reasonable doubt, rather than for their 
opponents to prove the contrary.” Legislation 
and suits calling for moratoriums on the op- 
eration, construction and export of nuclear- 
fission power plants until the safety issues 
have been resolved in the public interest have 
been introduced and filed by—among oth- 
ers—Ralph Nader, Sen. Mike Gravel and 
Friends of the Earth, an environmental 
group. 

The pro-nuclear establishment, while con- 
ceding that there are grave dangers in the 
fission power cycle, argues that the ability of 
atomic power to provide our economy and 
way of life with the energy it needs to sur- 
vive and prosper far outweigh the potential 
hazards. They also contend that it is effi- 
cient, clean and relatively cheap, once the 


heavy construction costs are absorbed. They 
cite the fact that reactors have been oper- 
ated for the past seventeen years without 
a major mishap, Director-General Sigvard 
Elklund of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, who says he “can’t see how mankind 
can survive without more energy,” which 


“nuclear power ...only ... [can provide] 
for the next ten years,” contends that these 
seventeen years without a serious accident 
are the equivalent of more than 1,000 years 
of cumulative nuclear reactor experience. 

The atomic power advocates are fond of 
noting that fossil fuels are exhaustible, and 
contend that mining and burning coal, which 
they consider the only feasible alternative 
to nuclear power, are processes too damaging 
to the environment to be continued. Spokes- 
men for fission are quick to dismiss alterna- 
tive sources of power such as solar and geo- 
thermal energy, which are free of the risks 
associated with atomic energy, on the 
grounds that they are impractical, prohibi- 
tively expensive, or beyond immediate reach. 
All these premises lead the pro-nuclear peo- 
ple to conclude that fission power is the only 
realistic means to bridge the immediate 
short-term energy gap and meet the increas- 
ing demands for power in the future. 

Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, a physicist, nuclear con- 
sultant and author, is one of the best known 
publicists for this point of view. Writing a 
few months back in The New York Times 
Magazine, Dr. Lapp argued that society must 
weigh the risks of fission against the de- 
mands for more power: “We must consider 
the question of nuclear safety in this risk- 
benefit context.” He concluded that if the 
highest standards are enforced in the design, 
construction and operation of atomic plants, 
nuclear power is “not only an acceptable 
risk” but the “only practicable energy source 
in sight adequate to sustain our way of life 
and to promote our economy.” 

In its pristine form, the anti-nuclear ob- 
jection is that fission power demands human 
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and technical infallibility, not just for today 
and tomorrow but for thousands of years. Dr. 
Alvin Weinberg, former director of the AEC’s 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, admits that 
“once man has opted for nuclear power, he 
has committed himself to essentially perpet- 
ual surveillance of the apparatus of nuclear 
power.” 

Although most nuclear critics believe that 
it is impossible to build a “safe” nuclear 
power plant, they contend that even if it 
were, the whole nuclear cycle—power plants, 
fuel reprocessing centers, transportation, 
waste-storage facilities—is extremely vulner- 
able to the threat of accident, war, nuclear 
blackmail, sabotage and theft. Newspaper 
headlines and the everyday stuff of the six 
o’clock news testify to turbulent times. Rus- 
sell W. Peterson, the former governor of Dela- 
ware and chairman of the Presicent’s Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, said recently 
that we should move our atomic plants out to 
sea, that being the only way he could imagine 
to guard them and population centers from 
“the potential of sabotage” in an age of 
growing terrorism. 

The critics also believe that radioactive 
releases from normally functioning nuclear 
plants are much greater than the AEC and 
the nuclear industry admit; and that even 
the most minute emissions of radioactive ma- 
terials, which all nuclear plants release, will 
in time increase the number of cancer, leu- 
kemia and heart disease victims by the thou- 
sands if not millions. The anti-nuclear crowd 
also contends that, some time, some place, a 
major reactor accident is bound to occur, and 
that when it does, enough radioactive poison 
will be released to kill and cripple many 
thousands of people, devastate cities and lay 
waste thousands of square miles of country- 
side, And, finally, that if we were to abandon 
atomic fission power and put all the time 
and research and development funds that it 
now commands into the development of other 
sources of energy, we could rather quickly 
provide society with safe alternatives. 


ATOMIC RECEPTACLE 


Raymond L. Hovis, boyish-looking at 40, 
with mod glasses and long, neat, pale red 
hair, is an attorney in York who has been 
representing the York opponents of the Peach 
Bottom reactors, members of the York Com- 
mittee for a Safe Environment, which is sup- 
ported by the Central Pennsylvania Commit- 
tee on Nuclear Power, and the Committee for 
Responsible Energy Sources of Philadelphia. 
A former member of the Pennsylvania House, 
& liberal Democrat and the nephew of former 
state Gov. George Leader, Hovis is determined 
to proceed cautiously and keep an open mind. 

“I'm not totally opposed to atomic power,” 
he said to me, “but I'm afraid we're going to 
become a receptacle of nuclear power plants, 
now that they're talking about nine potential 
reactors within a 650-mile radius of the city 
of York (the county seat), if you include the 
two below the Maryland line in Cecil 
County.” Within nine years, Hovis notes, 
Pennsylvania is supposed to have fourteen 
nuclear power plants in operation, most of 
them along the lower Susquehanna River. 
Only Illinois, slated for fifteen, would have 
more. “And no one has ever been asked to 
license five reactors 2 miles apart,” Hovis 
said, referring to Philadelphia Electric's re- 
quest to build the two Fulton plants in Lan- 
caster County across the river from Peach 
Bottom. “As far as Peach Bottom goes, the 
only thing we can fight for now when it 
comes to the AEC and Philadelphia Electric 
is to try to force them to make the plants as 
safe as they can be under the circumstances.” 

Hovis said he was unsuccessful last sum- 
mer when he appeared before a hearing of 
the AEC Safety and Licensing Board in 
York to protest the issuance of an operating 
permit for the new Peach Bottom plants. He 
tried to argue that atomic plants were pro- 
liferating in the York area at an alarming 
rate; that the AEC had refused to consider 
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the cumulative effects of low-level radiation 
from the three Peach Bottom plants; that 
the agency had ignored the risks involved 
in transporting radioactive fuel and waste 
materials to and from the nuclear complex, 
and that the AEC had failed to compel 
Philadelphia Electric to produce & workable 
emergency evacuation plan in the event of 
a nuclear accident. 

“The licensing board dismissed all these 
objections as irrelevant,” Hovis said, and 
granted a conditional operating permit. He 
has appealed the decision to an AEC appeals 
board, and is prepared to take his case to 
court if the board rules against him. 

Hovis shook his head ruefully as he thought 
of the time and work it takes to ready a case 
for the AEC. Pointing to a row of thick 
volumes pertaining to Peach Bottom alone, 
he said, “I had to go through 6 to 8 feet of 
reading material which the AEC handed me 
just to get started. I have at least $12,000 
down in my time book, and I’m not finished 
yet.” He knows that the chance of getting 
paid for his work, especially in full, is slight, 
but he has no intention of dropping the case. 
“I find it fascinating and very educational, 
in every way,” Hovis said. Another anti- 
nuclear critic in York put it this way: “The 
problem is so immense that you go from 
antitrust laws to windmills and hit every- 
thing in between.” 

All the winding paths of inquiry lead back 
to a beginning: How dangerous is nuclear 
power? And how much trust can we place in 
the hands of its champions? 

From the very first, in the immediate post- 
war era, such people as Albert Einstein and 
David E. Lilienthal, the former head of the 
AEC, questioned the safety of atomic power. 
And, in 1946, an AEC safeguards panel told 
Lewis Strauss, then chairman of the AEC, 
that “the committee believes there is insuf- 
ficient information available at this time to 
give assurance that the .. . reactor can be 
operated at this site without public hazard.” 

The reactor in question was the Fermi 
fast-breeder plant (a breeder reactor pro- 
duces more fissionable fuel than it con- 
sumes) on Lake Erie not far from Detroit and 
Toledo. The critics charge that Strauss sup- 
pressed the go-slow recommendation, and a 
few months later the AEC allowed Fermi to 
build. Protests were lodged and the case 
went to the Supreme Court which decided 
for the AEC. The Fermi plant was built but 
its performance was marked by accidents and 
long breakdowns and it has since been shut 
down for good. The Fermi controversy 
aroused suspicions about atomic safety and 
the credibility of the AEC which persist to 
this day. 

The next milestone in the nuclear power 
controversy came in 1953 when President 
Eisenhower unveiled his Atoms for Peace 
Program, implemented a year later by an 
amendment to the original Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, an amendment which in essence 
invited private industry to share in the eco- 
nomic rewards of atomic power, which has 
been developed with public funds and work- 
ers. [See The Nation special issue, “The Great 
giveaway,” October 2, 1954,] The 1954 amend- 
ment also made the AEC responsible both 
for promoting the development of nuclear 
power and protecting the public from it. 

The private sector hesitated; it thought 
nuclear power would be too expensive to pro- 
duce and sell. And nuclear power plant safety 
was an unknown factor: insurance com- 
panies were refusing to write policies. 


INSURING AGAINST CHAOS 


The AEC’s reply was a veiled warning that 
if industry refused to go nuclear, the gov- 
ernment might set up its own atomic utility. 
Then the threat was sweetened: government 
subsidies would be available; the taxpayers 
would build demonstration reactors, and fuel 
would be supplied at attractive prices. The 
AEC also thought of a way to get around the 
insurance hurdle. The Brookhaven Labora- 
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tories were commissioned to delve into the 
hypothetical consequences of a nuclear plant 
accident. Its findings were presented to Con- 
gress in 1957 and they were staggering. A 
small runaway or exploding reactor could kill 
3,400 people within 15 miles of the site; 
43,000 people within a 45-mile radius could 
be injured. Property damage could reach the 
$7 billion mark, and radioactivity could con- 
taminate an area the size of Maryland. Pri- 
vate insurance companies were unwilling to 
assume risks of this magnitude. But Con- 
gress, more daring, passed the Price-Anderson 
Act, a law which limited total liability in the 
event of a nuclear accident to $560 million, 
of which a utility would be liable for only 
$60 million. Taxpayers’ money would cover 
the rest. 

The critics were quick to point out that the 
gap between $7 billion in potential damages 
and $560 million in coverage meant that vic- 
tims of such an accident might collect 8 
cents on the dollar. But the American Nu- 
clear Society hailed the measure as a “real 
vote of confidence” in atomic power, since 
even the limited risk that the insurance in- 
dustry was willing to assume was the ‘‘great- 
est commitment they have ever made for a 
single hazard.” 

The AEC felt the Brookhaven report had 
served its purpose—to demonstrate that the 
government would have to underwrite the 
major portion of the nuclear insurance 
policy—and proposed that it be shelved and 
forgotten. But it continues to pop up at 
every debate on the basic premises of nuclear 
power. To compound the controversy sur- 
rounding the Price-Anderson Act, the AEC 
had its 1957 Brookhaven report updated in 
1965. Using the larger reactors that had been 
developed since the first report, the second 
Brookhaven findings were indeed awesome; 
45,000 deaths, 100,000 injuries, $18 billion 
to $280 billion in property damages, with fall- 
out from this theoretical accident—equiva- 
lent to the release from several thousand 
Hiroshima-sized bombs—hblanketing an area 
the size of Pennsylvania. 

The AEC managed to keep this report 
secret until 1973, when Friends of the Earth 
got wind of it and filed a freedom-of-in- 
formation suit. Reluctantly, the AEC made 
the report public. 

That created another tempest. The find- 
ings were terrifying; even worse, the AEC 
had tried to conceal them. The commission 
replied that the Brookhaven reports of 1957 
and 1965 were based on the “worst” that 
could happen, and the agency now awaits 
a new report from a study group headed by 
Dr. Norman Rasmussen, a nuclear physicist 
at M.I.T., which is avoiding the “worst case” 
approach and concentrating instead on the 
probability of a nuclear accident occurring 
and the likely consequences if one does. One 
finding which the Rasmussen report is sup- 
posed to make public is the prediction that 
the chance of an accident occurring for every 
100 reactors is one in 10,000 per year or, one 
in a million a year for a community near 
any given atomic plant. 

Ann Roosevelt, the legislative director and 
an energy specialist for Friends of the Earth, 
considers the forced disclosures of the 1965 
report a major achievement. “The Price- 
Anderson Act was up in 1967,” she told me in 
her Washington, D.C. office. “Hearings to re- 
new the law were starting in 1965, the year 
the second Brookhaven report was completed. 
The utilities took one look at it and were 
horrified, They persuaded the AEC that its 
disclosure would cripple, perhaps even kill, 
the nuclear power business. So the AEC 
buried it, and kept it hidden, until we dug 
it up.” Noting that Price-Anderson will be 
up for renewal again in 1977, Ms. Roosevelt 
said her group is preparing a determined 
challenge to the Act. The House has already 
voted for a ten-year extension. The matter is 
expected to come up soon in the Senate. 
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Some nuclear critics feel that even the 
catastrophic predictions of the Brookhaven 
reports understate the possible results of a 
major reactor accident. Dr. John W. Gofman 
claims that a runaway reactor could kill 5 
million people and injure as many more. 
Gofman, a physician with a Ph.D. in nuclear- 
physical chemistry, does research work and 
teaches on the West Coast. He is the co- 
author with biophysicist Dr. Arthur R. 
Tamplin of the anti-nuclear book, Poisoned 
Power. 

Dr. Gofman is a spokesman for the Com- 
mittee for Nuclear Responsibility, whose 
board includes the Nobel Laureates Linus 
Pauling, chemistry; Harold Urey, chemistry; 
James D. Watson, biology; George Wald, 
chemistry; as well as David R. Inglis, a nu- 
clear physicist who was a member of the 
team that developed the first atom bomb, 
and the former senior physicist at the AEC’s 
Argonne National Laboratory in Illinois, and 
Paul R. Ehrlich, the biologist from Stanford. 
Nevertheless, the champions of atomic power 
dismiss Dr. Gofman as a crank. The critics 
charge that the AEC’s suppression of the up- 
dated Brookhaven report is a good example 
of why the agency cannot be trusted. 

THE TRUE BELIEVERS 

Another fear is that the AEC, in the man- 
ner of government regulatory agencies, may 
be identifying more with the industry it is 
supposed to supervise than with the public 
it is supposed to serve. Some people also feel 
the AEC has fallen prey to conceit. Ray 
Hovis, the York lawyer, put it this way: 
“People who work for the AEC and the utili- 
ties are the victims of their backgrounds. 
They've been working with nuclear power 
for so long, and have so much of their lives 
invested in it, that they have been sold on 
their own promotion. Nuclear power has 
been in existence for only thirty years, and 
these people . . . feel they know a hell of a 
lot more about it than anyone else.” 

Raymond Powell, a nuclear core physicist 
and the AEC licensing project manager for 
the Peach Bottom reactors, has spent his 
entire career in the atomic power field—a 
background “that is common for 75 per cent 
of the senior AEC people.” Before joining the 
AEC, Powell worked in the private sector for 
AMF’s Atomic Division in York. 

Most of the people I've met in the nuclear 
establishment seem dedicated, capable and 
professional. Powell, whom I met with at 
AEC headquarters in Bethesda, Md., is that 
kind of man, He cultivates a deliberate, self- 
contained manner, but underneath has a 
deep faith in atomic power—seeming closer 
to certainty than mere confidence—that is 
characteristic of the nuclear industry. “This 
is the most regulated industry in the na- 
tion,” Powell said. “If everyone met the kind 
of standards we impose, you'd hear no more 
about consumer complaints, 

“We're very strict and rigid when it comes 
to basic specifications. And the whole nuclear 
process is one of continuous review—to up- 
grade all phases in the field as we go along. 
We have an environmental monitoring pro- 
gram. We're very conservative. You have to 
be,” Powell insisted, “when you're talking 
about public safety.” He pointed out that 
AEC staff recommendations at Peach Bottom 
“could cost Philadelphia Electric $2 million 
to $3 million if they have to shut down” to 
reduce the radioactive emissions from the 
new plants and build more cooling towers, 

Powell readily conceded that “a lack of 
coolant is the most crucial point” of concern 
at a nuclear power plant, but insisted that 
every imaginable safeguard is employed to 
guard against it. He also said that radioactive 
emissions at Peach Bottom would be “‘as low 
as practical, using the current state of the 
art.” (Emphasis added.) This would be only 
a fraction of the amount of natural back- 
ground radiation in the area, Powell said, ex- 
plaining that the AEC monitors radioactive 
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discharges “at a point where the [smoke] 
stack ends, where it leaves the plant, where 
the plant loses control.” This means that 
each plant is monitored individually. (Soil 
and milk tests are made to measure cumu- 
lative effects.) The anti-nuclear forces in 
York call this a meaningless standard saying 
that the total amount of radioactivity re- 
leased by all three nuclear plants at Peach 
Bottom is the relevant index. I tried to pin 
Powell down on this. He smiled politely, 
shrugged his shoulders, but declined to tell 
me what he thought would be the most valid 
yardstick. I later read an AEC instruction 
sheet which cautions its employees “never to 
disagree with established policy” at AEC 
safety policy hearings. 

This attitude prompts people like Hovis to 
complain that “the whole trouble with the 
AEC—and the utilities—is that they say ‘we'll 
meet whatever regulations exist.’ But the 
AEC establishes the regulations. And you 
can’t pin them down. It’s like wrestling with 
an octopus waving arms of rules and regula- 
tions all around and in and out. When we 
talk about low-level radiation discharges, 
they tell us the emissions fall below the fed- 
eral threshold for each plant. But this ignores 
the accumulated or total amount of radia- 
tion at Peach Bottom. It also ducks the va- 
lidity of these federal standards. Whenever we 
raise the issue of future problems, we're as- 
sured that when the time comes they'll be 
taken care of. But what do you do, for in- 
stance, with a ‘hot’ nuclear plant? They’re li- 
censed for forty years. We've been told they'll 
get ‘leaky’ by then. They've never decommis- 
sioned a hot nuclear plant—and there's going 
to be hundreds of them around if this keeps 
up.” Hovis showed me a thick AEC booklet 
on Peach Bottom which proposed an esti- 
mated $100 million figure to decontaminate 
completely a 1,100-megawatt nuclear plant. 

Chauncey R. Kepford of York, who has a 
Ph.D. in chemistry, is one of the most active 
members of the local anti-nuclear group. He 
has channeled all his time and energy into 
his fight against nuclear fission, creating a 
whole new life style for himself in the proc- 
ess. He is very critical of the AEC public 
hearings: “We're strapped to the AEC’s 
quasi-legal format, which means we can’t 
stop these plants because the AEC in gen- 
eral is in the crazy position of being advo- 
cates of nuclear power, who assume it will be 
the normal means of power generation in the 
future. At most, all these guys are interested 
in is getting what they call ‘proper technical 
regulation.’ ” 

Kepford, 35, is tall, lanky and bearded. He 
moved to York several years ago to teach 
chemistry at the local Penn State extension 
campus. Before that he had worked as a ra- 
diation research chemist for a New England 
laboratory. While he was still teaching, Kep- 
ford came across a story in one of the local 
newspapers reporting that Met Ed Company 
had applied for a U.S. Corps of Army Engi- 
neers’ permit to dump 50,000 picocuries of 
tritium (radioactive hydrogen) per liter of 
water into the Susquehanna River from the 
Three Mile Island atomic plants. Kepford 
thought this excessive, and he publicly ques- 
tioned the Corps of Engineers and the util- 
ity about the proposed discharge. The 
amount was lowered from 50,000 to 500 pico- 
curies. Curious, Kepford decided to look into 
the nuclear power issue. 

“I started off by reading popular paper- 
backs on nuclear power,” Kepford said. “But 
I was still kinda casual about it. Being a ref- 
erence freak, I started checking up on the 
AEC and all the other government stuff. 
And what I found just blew my mind.” 

Kepford evolved into a full-time opponent 
of nuclear power. He lost his college teaching 
job, his wife and three children. Kepford 
claims pressure from the nuclear establish- 
ment was applied to have him fired from 
Penn State. Protesting his dismissal, Kepford 
hired a lawyer, and a settlement was reached 
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out of court. He said he has “enough money 
to keep going” while he pursues his fight 
against nuclear fission power. His wife left, 
taking their three young children with her. 
“My wife was against nuclear power too, but 
not that committed"”—wayving a hand at the 
voluminous library he has put together on 
atomic power. “I have to keep fighting,” Kep- 
ford said. “It has to do with self-respect.” 

“The only real hope at Peach Bottom,” 
Kepford contends, “is the courts. If the 
AEC appeals board turns us down, the next 
step is the Circuit Court of Appeals.” He 
thinks the anti-nuclear position will receive 
a fair hearing in court. Justice William O. 
Douglas and the late Hugo Black, in their 
dissenting opinion in the Fermi atomic plant 
case, called the AEC’s attitude “a light- 
hearted approach to the most awesome, the 
most deadly, the most dangerous process that 
man has ever conceived.” 

Dr. Gofman, discussing the AEC public 
hearing process, charges that “concerned 
citizens have been led, like lambs to the 
slaughter, into the promoters’ arena... . 
But [this] is no technical controversy that 
can be resolved by a debate on the merits of 
specific gadgets in the nuclear power indus- 
try. What is really at issue is a moral ques- 
tion—the right of one generation of humans 
to take upon itself the arrogance of possibly 
compromising the earth as a habitable place 
for this and essentially all future genera- 
tions.” 

I've attended AEC hearings. The utilities’ 
representatives and the government people 
sit apart, but even so, I think it is difficult 
for a layman to distinguish between them— 
they all seem to be on the same pro-nuclear 
team. But those who work in the industry 
do not feel that way. I went to Philadelphia 
to talk to the key personnel in Philadelphia 
Electric Company’s nuclear division. Jack L. 
Allen, a likeable witty man, is the chief 
assistant mechanical engineer. He told me 
about Philadelphia Electric’s four-year at- 
tempt to obtain an AEC construction per- 
mit for its proposed Limerick nuclear plant 
on the Schuylkill River near Pottstown. “We 
filed for a construction permit in February 
1970 and haven't gotten it yet. It’s the long- 
est delay in AEC history.” In its most recent 
annual report, the utility attributed the de- 
lay to “susbtantial changes in AEC regula- 
tions and prolonged public hearings.” One 
after another, industry spokesmen, appearing 
at recent hearings on reactor safety con- 
ducted by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, complained that the new AEC stand- 
ards for emergency core cooling systems are 
unnecessary, time-consuming and expen- 
sive. 

“It's costing us $5 million a month to do 
nothing at Limerick,” Allen said. “In the long 
run, the ratepayers will probably wind up 
paying for the delay. It’s been two years 
since the AEC Advisory Committee on Re- 
actor Safeguards hearing. We've satisfied 
every requirement, written and unwritten. 
We've asked the AEC five times for a variance 
to get moving at Limerick, because we can’t 
turn a spadeful of dirt without a construc- 
tion permit. But we've been having a real 
problem getting the AEC to schedule hear- 
ings for us.” The solution, Allen says, “is to 
speed up the whole licensing procedure.” 

The Joint Committee would like to do that, 
too, but there are people even within the 
AEC, such as Oak Ridge safety director Wil- 
liam B. Cottrell, who opposes shortening the 
procedure. It now takes seven-to-ten years 
from the time initial plans have been drawn 
to get an atomic plant operating. Allen 
showed me seven thick volumes on Peach 
Bottom, a project they have been working on 
for years. “We've answered 1,500 questions 
from the AEC on Peach Bottom alone,” he 
said. Philadelphia Electric, the sixth largest 
private utility in the nation, is nevertheless 
determined to go nuclear. It has large inter- 
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ests in seven reactor plants. “We are plan- 
ning for 70 per cent of our electric genera- 
tion to come from nuclear plants by the 
mid-1980s,” the utility said. This means 
“expenditures of $3.2 billion over the next 
five years, compared with $1.5 billion during 
the past five years.” This is “more than a 
lot of money,” Philadelphia Electric said. “It's 
an enormous (utility’s emphasis) amount of 
money... that has to be raised in the finan- 
cial market—at high rates of interest.” Re- 
cently, in order to keep moving toward the 
nuclear future, Philadelphia Electric issued 
another mortgage bond issue, this one for 
$125 million. 

A utility’s profit is based on invested cap- 
ital, and private utilities enjoy one of the 
highest industrial rates of return in the 
country. But even a mighty utility like Phil- 
adelphia Electric—with more than $95 mil- 
lion in profits for 1973, the last year for 
which complete figures were available— 
could take a back seat to those largely in- 
visible sources of “enormous amount(s] of 
money ... at high rates of interest.” Some 
of the anti-nuclear critics believe that the 
real attraction of atomic power Hes not in 
its ability to produce energy but in its abil- 
ity to generate financial rewards for those 
who invest in it. 

Trying to give me an idea of some of the 
costs involved, Philadelphia Electric engi- 
neer Robert Logue told me that Peach Bot- 
tom’s $750 million figure included $40 mil- 
lion each for the two reactor cores, $180 
million to fuel each of the two units for a 
year, and $15 million per reactor Just to put 
in fresh uranium fuel rods each year and 
take out the spent fuel and waste. “We're 
spending $1.5 million to $2 million a year 
just to monitor the temperature in the Sus- 
quehanna River.” 

Money. The nuclear industry has money 
on its side. Private money and government 
money. Money for attorneys, for consultants, 
for expert testimony. Money for laboratories, 
for salaries. There are no financial rewards 
worth mentioning, at least yet, in bucking 
the nuclear establishment. Experts who pre- 
sent anti-nuclear testimony at hearings con- 
sider themselves lucky if their expenses are 
paid. Sometimes they pick up a $50 fee. They 
labor out of conviction and are often stimu- 
lated by harassment, which at times has 
given the anti-nuclear crowd an air of mar- 
tyrdom. Leo Goodman, who was the AFL- 
CIO's top energy expert and science adviser 
to the late Walter Reuther of the Auto 
Workers union before he was forced to retire, 
showed me a list he’s compiled of “forty- 
three top scientists who,” Goodman alleged, 
“have been fired or harassed because they 
either spoke out against nuclear power or 
questioned it.” 

I mention Goodman, and Chauncey Kep- 
ford in York because, right or wrong, they 
have the kind of intense passion that money 
can't buy, the kind of save-the-world religion 
that is said to move mountains. But money is 
also essential. “You'd have to have at least 
$50,000 to make a proper case against a utility 
in a nuclear power hearing,” says Ray Hovis. 
“For studies and expert testimony—to really 
know what you’re doing.” He thinks the gov- 
ernment should provide “seed money” for the 
opponents of nuclear power, to stimulate a 
debate which he feels would be in the public 
interest. Legal fees are no problem for Phila- 
delphia Electric—its customers will pay them. 

“CHINA SYNDROME” 

Hovis interrupted his discourse on legal 
expenses to exclaim, “God, it would be just 
unbelievable if these nuclear reactors ever 
blew up.” There is no danger that an atomic 
power plant could ever explode like an atom 
bomb. Hovis was referring to the possibility 
of a loss-of-coolant accident. 

Conventional steam-driven electric plants 
burn fossil fuels—sometimes as much as 100 
tons an hour—to heat water in a boiler. In an 
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atomic plant, the reactor takes the place of a 
boiler. The reactor core is a thick cylindrical 
steel containment vessel into which long, 
slender rods containing uranium fuel pellets 
are inserted and withdrawn to create and 
control the nuclear reaction. Reactors are also 
equipped with control rods, usually made of 
& special silver alloy, which can be inserted 
into the fuel core to modify or stop the 
reaction. Vast quantities of water are poured 
into a water-moderated reactor such as the 
giants at Peach Bottom, to promote the fis- 
sion process as well as to cool it. 

The reactor core is encased within walls of 
concrete and steel designed to withstand 
earthquake, fiood or plane crashes. 

The radioactive materials within the re- 
actor must be covered at all times by water 
or cooled by gas to prevent the core from 
overheating and melting into a large radio- 
active mass that could not be cooled or con- 
tained. 

The important word in the much discussed 
loss-of-coolant issue is “if”—if there’s a sud- 
den failure in the complex plumbing or steam 
supply piping systems; if all the many back- 
up safety devices and systems prove inade- 
quate or fail to function. What then? 

Within an hour or so, a cloud of radio- 
activity would burst from the rent contain- 
ment vessel, to be caught up and dispersed 
by the wind, Then, since nothing could con- 
tain this overheated radioactive fuel, it would 
melt together into a molten mass weighing 
several hundred thousand pounds and eat its 
way down through the reactor core and into 
the primary containment core and from there 
down into the earth. This is called the “China 
Syndrome,” and no one is willing to guess 
exactly how far the molten mass would sink, 
In any case, a huge radioactive mass a cou- 
ple of hundred feet down in the earth would 
take years to cool. 

The barrier standing between us and such 
an accident is the emergency core cooling 
system, designed to pour emergency coolant 
into the core should the primary systems fail. 
This emergency system has never really been 
tested. According to the American Nuclear 
Society, a full-scale test would cost around 
$250 million—“prohibitively expensive” and 
“impractical,” the society says—because a 
large part of the system would have to be 
destroyed for each test. Six out of six mini- 
scale tests of emergency core cooling systems 
sponsored by the AEC have failed. So all we 
have to go on is an earnest assurance from 
the AEC and the nuclear industry that the 
emergency system will work if and when the 
time comes. 

Radioactive releases from a nuclear power 
plant are also of major concern. In the case 
of Peach Bottom the AEC staff contends that 
there will be “significant” releases of radio- 
active iodine from the new plants and wants 
Philadelphia Electric to reduce them. The 
AEC licensing board, overruling the AEC 
staff, gave the utility a conditional operating 
permit for a specified time, during which the 
utility must monitor its radioactive dis- 
charges into the atmosphere, along with the 
effects of pouring heated water into the Sus- 
quehanna. If the AEC continues to find the 
iodine discharges excessive, it will probably 
recommend the installation of charcoal fil- 
ters on the vent stacks. The agency will also 
require the utility to shut down the new 
plants and build more cooling towers if the 
ecology of the river appears to suffer under 
the present cooling system. 

The AEC has reduced by 97 per cent its 
estimate of the number of millirems of io- 
dine-131 that might injure a 2-year-old 
child. The thyroid gland has a special af- 
finity for iodine, and a child's thyroid is 
considered especially vulnerable. Children 
are milk drinkers; thus a cow grazing on 
radioactive grass could pass the contamina- 
tion on to a child. The nuclear critics con- 
tend that plants and animals consumed by 
man can concentrate massive quantities of 
radioactive substances, 
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ENERGY AND CANCER 


Opinions in the scientific community vary 
on the question of how much radiation is 
harmful. In 1955, in a paper banned by the 
AEC, Dr. Hermann J. Muller, a Nobel Prize- 
winning scientist, said “there is no amount 
of radiation so small that it cannot produce 
harmful effects.” One thing is certain: the 
amount of radiation considered safe by regu- 
latory bodies keeps dropping. 

It is especially hard to assess the hazards 
of radiation because the signs of damage are 
often so long delayed. Of course, victims of 
high-level radiation suffer injuries that are 
immediately recognizable, but those exposed 
to harmful low radiation do not. The period 
between radiation and the appearance of 
cancer is quite long. Leukemia, often called 
blood cancer, does not become evident for at 
least four or five years; other forms of can- 
cer may take fifteen to twenty years. It is 
even more difficult to relate radiation to ge- 
netic defects because the cause-effect con- 
nection may not be apparent for generations. 

Dr. Linus Pauling recently told me he be- 
lieves that “the radiation hazards from nu- 
clear plants involving nuclear fission are such 
that no more fission power plants should be 
built. The problem of preventing damage 
from leakage of radioactive substances pro- 
duced in power plants is such a serious one 
as to justify banning them entirely.” 

Pauling, who is associated with the Insti- 
tute of Orthomolecular Medicine in Cali- 
fornia, said “high-energy radiation and the 
nature of the gene are such that genetic 
mutation could occur even at the smallest 
dose rates .. . that is, there is no thresh- 
old below which no genetic or somatic dam- 
age is done by high-energy radiation.” Paul- 
ing notes, first, that the American people are 
exposed to 110 millirads of whole body ioniz- 
ing radiation each year from background or 
natural sources; next, that the Federal Radi- 
ation Council in 1970 declared that the pub- 
lic could safely be exposed to an additional 
170 millirads per year. Pauling alleges that 
this additional exposure would result in the 
following annual increases: 12,000 children 
born with gross physical or mental defects; 
60,000 embryonic and neonatal deaths; 2,200 
leukemia cases and 96,000 bone cancer 
deaths. 

According to the AEC’s 1973 final environ- 
mental report on Peach Bottom, radioactive 
releases from the new reactor plants—in the 
form of gas, particles and water—will be 
minuscule as compared to the natural back- 
ground level around the plant. Harking back 
to the small prototype gas-cooled high-tem- 
perature Peach Bottom reactor, Philadelphia 
Electric engineer Jack Allen said “We've had 
extremely good experience in terms of leak- 
age—a thousandth of what the AEC con- 
siders tolerable. The radiation dial on my 
watch,” Allen told me in Philadelphia, “gives 
off more radiation than you’d get around the 
plant. And you'd get thirty to forty times the 
amount of irradiaion in an airplane ride as 
you'd get around Peach Bottom.” 

The American Nuclear Society says we get 
55 millirems of radiation a year from X-rays, 
five from other sources including television 
sets, and less than a tenth of one per cent 
from nuclear plants. 

Dr. Ernest J. Sternglass, who has a repu- 
tation for being a scourge to Philadelphia 
Electric and Pennsylvania’s other nuclear 
utilities, is a professor of radiation physics 
at the University of Pittsburgh. He charges 
that 100,000 times more radiation than was 
anticipated has emanated from the Peach 
Bottom site and that as a result infant mor- 
tally is on the rise in York and Lancaster 
Counties. Displaying large statistical charts, 
Sternglass alleges that the number of in- 
fants with leukemia and cancer is also in- 
creasing in the vicinity because pregnant 
women have been exposed to radiation. (The 
fetus is believed to be fifty times more vul- 
nerable to radiation than are adults.) 
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Philadelphia Electric has supplied a mass 
of expert testimony to refute Sternglass, and 
the American Nuclear Society claims that 
he cannot prove his charges, that his statis- 
tical methods have been found “erroneous” 
and that his conclusions have been repudi- 
ated by any number of state health depart- 
ments, the Health Physics Society and the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. But the 
number of scientists who believe that his 
work merits further consideration seems to 
be growing. 

They are especially worried by Sternglass’ 
case against the Duquesne Light Company’s 
nuclear plant at Shippingport, in western 
Pennsylvania. Built in 1957, Shippingport was 
the first atomic plant in the nation. In 1972 
Duquesne Light claimed it was the “cleanest, 
safest nuclear plant in the world,” alleging 
it was the first to record zero gaseous releases 
for a year. Yet Sternglass claims that Ship- 
pingport has contributed to marked increases 
in cancer, leukemia, heart disease and infant 
mortality along the Ohio River all the way 
from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati. One of his 
most telling allegations is that infant mortal- 
ity in the town of Aliquippa, 9 miles from 
the Shippingport reactor and 30 miles below 
Pittsburgh on the Ohio, rose in 1970 to its 
highest peak since 1945: forty-four deaths 
per 1,000 births, the most reported for any 
town in Pennsylvania that year. The infant 
mortality index is considered significant be- 
cause in the 1930s and 1940s improvements 
in health and medical care steadily reduced 
the number of infants who died in their first 
year. Then in 1951, when the atom bomb tests 
began, the mortality rate for infants in this 
country suddenly reversed itself. When the 
nuclear bomb tests stopped, the rate dropped. 
Then once again it began to pick up. The 
AEC and the nuclear industry said the in- 
fant mortalities cited by Sternglass were the 
result of natural causes such as flu epidemics 
or pneumonia. But some scientists began to 
agree with Dr. David Inglis, the physicist, 
who in 1972 said, “despite .. . reservations, 
the collection of cases that Sternglass pre- 
sents would seem to suggest that there is a 
relationship between fallout and infant mor- 
tality of the general nature he claims.” 

Duquesne Light Company sent Sternglass 
one of the environmental reports it had pre- 
pared for the government on Shippingport. 
Instead of reassuring him, which he assumes 
was the utility’s intention, Sternglass said 
he was shocked by what he found In the fine 
print of the study. He said the utility’s re- 
port indicated that the presence of radioac- 
tive strontium-90, cesium-137 and iodine-131 
in air, soil and milk samplings around the 
plant was fifty to 100 times normal. 

When Duquesne Light announced it was 
applying for a construction permit to build 
two large nuclear reactor plants at Ship- 
pingport, the Mayor of Pittsburgh and many 
civic and environmental groups—disturbed 
by the Sternglass allegations—spoke out. 
Pennsylvania Goy. Milton Shapp appointed 
a special commission to investigate Stern- 
glass’ charges. 

The commission's final report, released this 
summer, said there was insufficient informa- 
tion to either prove or disprove the Sternglass 
allegations because systems designs to moni- 
tor radioactive releases from nuclear plants 
have been “inadequately devised and carried 
out” by the AEC and the nuclear industry. 
The committee then asked the federal gov- 
ernment to initiate “accurate and reliable” 
radiation monitoring programs and to estab- 
lish health physics programs at all nuclear 
power plants. 

In one year, a large nuclear plant produces 
as much long-lived radioactivity as the explo- 
sion of some 1,000 Hiroshima-size bombs— 
including cancer-producing products such as 
strontium-90, cesium-137 and plutonium-239. 
Dr. John Gofman presents his statistics as 
follows: Initially by-passing the plutonium 
issue, he cites the total amount of radio- 
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activity released by all atom bomb tests 
through 1963. Then he cites estimates from 
the AEC on how much nuclear fission energy 
will be produced within the next thirty-to- 
fifty years, and with it, the yearly amount of 
radioactive products which will be created by 
these 1,000-plus nuclear plants. Next, Gofman 
cites the amount of radioactivity which 
would be released if only one one-thousandth 
of this material escaped. In that case, he con- 
cludes, the American public will be receiving 
200 times the annual rate of radioactivity it 
got during the atom bomb-testing days— 
3,800 millirads of radioactivity yearly com- 
pared to 19 millirads from bomb fallout. 

Proponents of nuclear power are disposed 
to scoff at Gofman’s charges. Some of his 
credentials read as follows: professor of medi- 
cal physics at Berkeley; former associate di- 
rector of the AEC’s Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory; co-discoverer of a number of ele- 
ments, including uranium-232, and the fast 
neutron fissionability of uranium-233; co- 
inventor of the uranyl acetate and colum- 
bium oxide processes for plutonium separa- 
tion. Gofman has also been a pioneer in the 
field of medical research for the past twenty 
years, especially in the area of coronary heart 
disease. 

Dr. Gofman and Dr. Arthur T. Tamplin, the 
biophysicist, have already led a successful 
fight to lower the radiation threshold. They 
were working at the Lawrence laboratories in 
1963 when the AEC assigned them to evaluate 
the hazards of atomic radiation, The two men 
released their findings in 1969, concluding 
that if everyone were to receive more than 
the 170 millirads of radiation which federal 
standards claimed the public could be ex- 
posed to without harm (in addition, that is, 
to natural or background radiation), “there 
would, in time, be an excess of 32,000 cases of 
fatal cancer plus leukemia per year, and this 
would occur year after year.” 

Gofman and Tamplin expected the AEC to 
“welcome our report on cancer plus leu- 
kemia risk—especially since the findings were 
being made available before a massive 
burgeoning of the nuclear electricity indus- 
try.” Instead, their report touched off a 
furious, bitter controversy that is still raging 
within the AEC and the nuclear industry. 
The American Nuclear Society derided their 
claims, contending their conclusions were 
“false” because based on “improper use of 
existing data” and aggravated by “impos- 
sibility.” Besides, the society added not long 
ago, “their charges have lost all revelance” 
since the AEC revised its standards down- 
ward on the amount of radioactivity a nu- 
clear plant is allowed to release. This—in line 
with the suggestions of Gofman and Tamp- 
lin themselves, and as finally recommended 
by the National Academy of Sciences—is now 
100 times lower than the old AEC threshold. 

Dr. Tamplin is back in the headlines again, 
this time spearheading a National Resources 
Defense Council drive for a dramatic reduc- 
tion of the level for radioactive plutonium. 
Measured in curies, it is already very low, 
but Tamplin and the public-interest law 
group, in petitions to the AEC and the Fed- 
eral Environmental Protection Agency, are 
now asking the AEC to make its standards 
on plutonium 115,000 times more stringent 
to protect the public from this man-made 
element. 

THE BURDEN OF PLUTONIUM 

A large, 1,100-megawatt nuclear plant— 
like those at Peach Bottom and the proposed 
Fulton reactors—produces some 200 pounds 
of plutonium per year. Plutonium has a half- 
life of 24,000 years and is one of the most 
poisonous elements handled by man. Dr. 
Donald Geesaman, an authority on pluton- 
ium hazards at the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratories in California, estimates that a 
pound of finely dispersed plutonium-239 
dioxide is sufficient to cause some 9 billion 
cases of lung cancer. And the 8,820 pounds 
of plutonium the AEC says we'll produce in 
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fission reactors this year Is expected to in- 
crease to an annual 600,000 pounds by the 
year 2000. 

Today's water-moderated reactors use 
uranium-235 fuel elements, but uranium- 
235 is only 1 per cent of natural uranium, and 
is expected to last only another thirty years 
or so. That is why the nuclear industry is 
pushing the development of the “breeder” 
reactor, which would operate at very high 
temperatures, be cooled by liquid sodium, 
and produce more fissionable materials in the 
form of plutonium than it consumes. Plu- 
tonium, then, would replace uranium as the 
basic nuclear fuel. 

This would mean, agcording to critics 
such as Dr. Gofman, that we would be pro- 
ducing around 15,000 tons of plutonium-239 
a year forty or more years from now. If we 
contain 99.9999 per cent of this future an- 
nual total, says Gofman, the “amount escap- 
ing confinement would be one part per 1 
million. . . . If we assume only one particle 
out of every million is inhaled annually 
thereafter, we would still be creating 27 mil- 
lion cases of cancer each year thereafter. 

“Plutonium particles, once dispersed into 
the environment, can settle to the ground 
and be borne aloft by winds for centuries 
and still be essentially fully capable of pro- 
ducing lung cancer, In human time-scales, 
plutominum dispersed into the environ- 
ment will be a hazard for at least 100,000 
years.” But other scientists, such as Dr. 
Glenn A, Seaborg, former AEC chairman and 
a co-discoverer of plutonium, while conced- 
ing its toxic nature, believe it can be con- 
tained and safely employed in nuclear plants 
as one of our major energy sources. 

The AEC is spending an estimated $366 
million out of its fiscal 1974 budget of $517 
million to develop the breeder—a joint TVA- 
private utility-AEC project—which the 
agency is expected to finance with an addi- 
tional $4 billion or more by the time the proj- 
ect is completed in the 1980s. However, if 
the standards on plutonium are drastically 
revised downward, as Dr. Tamplin and others 
are now asking, the cost of building and 
operating these proposed plutonium-breed- 
ing reactor plants would become much more 
expensive. The cost of transporting radio- 
active materials around the country and 
storing radioactive waste would also in- 
crease. And many critics of nuclear fission 
believe that the dangers of a reactor ac- 
cident or “routine” radioactive emissions 
from nuclear power plants might be less in 
the long run than the hazards they site in 
other links of the nuclear chain. These dan- 
gers, they say, include transportation ac- 
cidents or mishaps at fuel reprocessing 
plants, the threat of nuclear blackmail, the 
danger that weapons-grade nuclear material 
will be stolen and made into clandestine 
atomic bombs, and the necessity to con- 
tain long-lived radioactive waste materials 
for thousands of years. 

The last of these problems is not just an 
alarming possibility; it is a certainty. When 
enriched uranium completes its year or more 
of duty inside a reactor the spent fuel is 
highly radioactive. This waste is held at the 
site of the plant which produced it until 
some of the radiactivity decays. Then it is 
all shipped to a reprocessing plant where 
the hot material is removed from the steel 
or graphite fuel rods and chopped up and 
dissolved. Some of the spent nuclear fuel 
can be processed for reuse; the rest is sent 
to storage sites. 

Former AEC chairman David Lilienthal 
warned that this process involved “a risk 
of error at every step.” Dr. Hannes Alfven, 
the Nobel Laureate in physics from Sweden, 
alleged that “in a full-scale fission program, 
the radioactive waste will soon become sọ 
enormous that a total poisoning of our planet 
is possible.” The AEC position was recently 
expressed by Dr. Frank K, Pittman, director 
of the agency’s division of waste manage- 
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ment and transportation: “The problem of 
waste storage is the least of any nuclear 
problem, but the problem is that you have 
to do it forever.” 

The AEC has not been able to come up 
with a fool-proof solution. One proposal is 
to store the waste in salt mines. Here is 
Alfven’s reaction to that notion. 

“It is claimed by some that these [salt 
mines] are geologically so stable that there 
is no risk of leakage from the repository into 
the biosphere. This is questioned by a num- 
ber of geologists. There is no doubt that the 
salt mines could be considered safe for any 
normal waste products. But because of the 
very large quantities of extremely poisonous 
substances, it is required that the reposi- 
tory should be absolutely free of leakage for 
@ period of hundreds of thousands of years. 
No responsible geologist can guarantee this, 
simply because the problem is one of which 
we have no experience,” 

There have been spills at the AEOC's 560- 
square-mile waste-storage facility at Han- 
ford, Wash., where eleven of 151 containers 
developed leaks between 1944 and 1970. One 
of the most recent, and largest, according to 
an AEC announcement in June 1973, was the 
escape of 115,000 gallons of radioactive waste, 
which seeped from a corroded steel tank into 
the soil under Hanford. The leak had gone 
undetected for six weeks because a super- 
visor at Hanford failed to read a report 
showing that levels in the tank had been 
dropping. This spillage occurred a year after 
the American Nuclear Society said that “nu- 
clear wastes have been successfully stored 
since the very beginning” of the atomic en- 
ergy program, and that “massive tank fall- 
ures resulting in large flows . . . have never 
occurred and are not expected,” 

The AEC tried to minimize the seriousness 
of the Hanford spillage, contending that ra- 
dioactivity had not escaped to the atmos- 
phere and that there was no way it could 
reach ground water, Critics in the state of 
Washington charge that the ground water 
beneath Hanford has already been heavily 
contaminated by radioactive leaks, and that 
this spillage might work its way under- 
ground to the Columbia River, 10 miles 
away. 

The AEC’s position was that radioactive 
wastes could not and would not pass through 
the ground into underground water tables 
and from there into a community’s drinking 
supply. But that did happen last summer to 
the Colorado town of Broomfield, midway 
between Boulder and Denver. The presence 
of tritium—heavy hydrogen—in the Broom- 
field reservoir was found to be ten times 
higher than normal. The normal background 
level in Colorado is about 1,200 picocuries per 
liter of water; the highest reading in the 
Broomfield reservoir was 23,000 picocuries of 
tritium per liter, Colorado's governor called 
the discovery “alarming but not dangerous” 
for the town’s 13,000 residents, The tritium 
contamination was traced to waste dumps at 
the AEC’s nuclear weapons factory at Rocky 
Flats, 5 miles from the reservoir. Colorado 
health officials found tritium concentrated at 
3 million picocuries per liter in a creek a 
mile from the weapons site. Colorado stand- 
ards hold that 1 million picocuries of tritium 
per liter of water is the upper safety limit. 


BLACK MARKET BOMB 


Transportation is another vital link in the 
nuclear power cycle. Philadelphia Electric 
engineer Robert Logue estimates that there 
will be around 600 pounds of spent fuel per 
year from each of the two big nuclear reac- 
tors at Peach Bottom. This means that 
about 200 truckloads or sixteen railroad cars 
of radioactive material (in very bulky con- 
tainers) will leave Peach Bottom each year. 
“This material would range from zero to very 
hot in terms of radioactivity," Logue said. 
“Five to 15 pounds in every 200 would fall 
within the ‘hot’ radioactive category.” 
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Philadelphia, Electric plans to truck the 
spent fuel south on Route 1 to Baltimore, 
around the city beltway, down to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and around the D.C. beltway south 
to a nuclear reprocessing plant in Barnwell, 
N.C. If the spent fuel goes by train it will 
move from Peach Bottom to the city of York, 
which has a population of 50,000 centered 
in a metropolitan area of 180,000. 

“This means it'll have to be transferred 
here from one railroad company car to an- 
other,” Ray Hovis said in York. “The utility 
Says it will ship it as fast as possible—but 
you know the railroads. And the utility’s 
‘bad weather’ truck route is through the 
small (York County) towns of Dallastown 
and Red Lion. What happens if there's an 
accident in these communities? What hap- 
pens if someone grabs one of these trucks, 
runs it up to the White House from the belt- 
way and tries to blow it up?” 

Raymond Powell of the AEC feels the 
probability of a serious accident or theft in 
the transportation of nuclear fuel and waste 
materials is minimal. “You can’t transport 
nuclear fuel any old way,” Powell said. “And 
we're in the process of rewriting our regula- 
tions as to what standards must be met. 
Every truck will be required to have at least 
one armed guard with it, and they'll have 
to phone in to a checkpoint every two hours. 
And the design of the casks used in this 
shipping is such that there would be no 
radiation leakage in the event of an acci- 
dent.” 

These nuclear shipping casks are designed 
to withstand a 30-foot free fall, exposure to 
a blazing fire for a half hour and submersion 
under water for at least eight hours. There 
have been relatively few accidents in the 
transportation of nuclear materials, and 
when they have occurred, the thick lead and 
steel casks have apparently contained all 
radioactive material. How well the record 
will hold up is problematical. Highway 
safety figures average out to one accident 
every million miles. More nuclear plants in 
the future will mean more nuclear ship- 
ments, and the probability of nuclear road 
accidents will rise. When asked about the 
likelihood of sabotage and theft, Powell of 
the AEC and Allen and Logue of Philadel- 
phia Electric contend that such fears are the 
ingredients of James Bond movies. “While it 
theoretically might be possible to steal 
enough plutonium for a bomb, it is believed 
to be impractical,” according to the Ameri- 
can Nuclear Society. “Throughout its proc- 
essing the plutonium is very carefully con- 
trolled, and strict accountability is main- 
tained for economic, safety and munitions 
reasons.” 

But a report prepared for the AEC, and re- 
cently released by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Executive Reorganization, used the words 
“entirely inadequate to meet the threat’’ in 
describing the steps taken to prevent sabo- 
tage and theft. And Theodore B. Taylor, once 
a nuclear bomb maker, claims it would be 
“comparatively easy” to steal nuclear mate- 
rial and make atom bombs from it. While he 
was working for the AEC at Los Alamos, Tay- 
lor designed one of our smallest and lightest 
fission bombs (less than 50 pounds) and the 
largest-yield hydrogen bomb ever exploded. 
Taylor, a theoretical physicist, is no longer 
designing nuclear weapons. He is now active 
in the nuclear safeguards field, urgently 
warning the public about the dangers con- 
nected with nuclear fission—dangers which 
Taylor alleges are increasing because each 
new atomic plant means more weapons-grade 
nuclear material. 

According to Taylor, all the information 
necessary to make a bomb in a basement is 
readily available. Little Boy, the bomb that 
killed 100,000 people at Hiroshima, was a 15- 
kiloton weapon containing 60 kilograms of 
weapons-grade nuclear material. The AEC 
has said we will produce 4,000 kilograms of 
plutonium in the United States this year. 
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It is now buried as waste or stored for the 
time when it may be valuable as nuclear 
fuel. A thousand or more nuclear plants by 
the turn of the century means the United 
States would be producing more than 250,000 
kilograms of plutonium a year. 

Taylor was the subject, a few months back, 
of a disturbing series of New Yorker articles 
(now expanded into a book, The Curve of 
Binding Energy, Farrar, Straus & Giroux), 
in which the physicist told author John Mc- 
Phee that a sliver of uranium-232 about 
three-quarters of an inch square, if fissioned, 
“would be enough to knock down the World 
Trade Center” in New York. A “crude” bomb, 
with a yield of only a kiloton and its related 
“weapons effects,” Taylor told McPhee, could 
wipe out New York’s financial district and 
kill 100,000 people. A tenth of a kiloton ex- 
ploded outside a nuclear plant would be suf- 
ficient to destroy the reactor and release 
from its shattered remains enough radio- 
activity to match the fallout from a 100- 
megaton bomb. 

The AEC said that a person would need the 
special skills and experience of a Theodore 
Taylor to make a clandestine atom bomb. 
Taylor disagrees, insisting that anyone with 
a rudimentary knowledge of reactor theory 
and engineering could do the job. All the 
necessary information is available, he says, 
in public print. 

Taylor took McPhee on a tour of key nu- 
clear installations. They visited atomic power 
plants, fuel reprocessing centers, waste- 
storage facilities, nuclear weapons sites, ship- 
ping points. Taylor kept pointing out how 
inadequate were the safeguards. Gates were 
open, doors unlocked, fences were low, ac- 
counting procedures were casual, some 
guards were absent, others hadn’t officially 
qualified with the pistols they carried. But 
safeguards cost money. We spend billions 
yearly on nuclear weapons, and only $4 mil- 
lion to $6 million a year to protect nuclear 
materials. Nor is money the only considera- 
tion; the nuclear industry is also concerned 
for its image. It is said that every nuclear 
shipment in the Soviet Union is accompanied 
by a Red Army guard, but the idea of em- 
ploying U.S. Army troops to accompany nu- 
clear shipments is repugnant to an industry 
that is spending millions to assure the pub- 
lic that nuclear power is safe. 

The AEC claims to have updated its secu- 
rity standards and that measures are now 
taken to guard against nuclear theft, sabo- 
tage, blackmail or any other illegality “short 
of significant armed attack.” Theodore 
Taylor says this is not enough to stop a 
significant attack. Money is better protected 
than uranium or plutonium, Taylor said, 
at a time when uranium-233 sells for around 
$25,000 a kilogram and an ounce of plu- 
tonium-2389 is worth ten times more than 
an ounce of gold. Critics believe that a nu- 
clear black market will spring up to supply 
nonnuclear nations, guerrillas, terrorists 
and criminals with weapons-grade material. 
They point out that 2 per cent of every- 
thing shipped in this country is pilfered. 
They also repeat allegations that organized 
crime has made deep inroads into the trans- 
portation industry. Taylor seems to say that 
the only effective protection against nu- 
clear theft and clandestine bomb-making is 
to abandon nuclear fission power. Besides, 
Taylor is among those who believe that there 
are a number of other solutions to the 
energy problem. 

A VARIETY OF ENERGY SOURCES 

Nuclear fission receives the largest per- 
centage of the tax money spent on energy 
research and development. But a growing 
body of literature promotes solar and geo- 
thermal energy, nuclear fusion, the produc- 
tion of clean oil and methane gas from 
animal waste and urban garbage, power 
from the wind and tides, the large-scale 
cultivation of algae plants which can be 
converted by fermentation to methane gas, 
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and the conversion of coal into clean energy. 
Combinations of these potential energy 
sources can be brought into play, the op- 
ponents of nuclear power claim, to supply 
the nation with the energy it requires. This 
would avoid the eggs-in-one-basket ap- 
proach that has dominated the nuclear es— 
tablishment. 

According to federal figures, energy re- 
search and development money will be spent 
in fiscal 1974, as follows, $517 million will go 
for nuclear fission—$366 million of it for 
the breeder reactor; $98 million for nuclear 
fusion; $18 million for solar energy; $11 mil- 
lion for geothermal power; and $167 million 
to convert coal into oil and gas—triple the 
amount of research money coal received last 
year. 

The United States derives two-thirds of 
its energy from fast-depleting sources of 
natural gas and petroleum. Coal accounts for 
88 per cent of its fossil energy reserves, and 
most of the nuclear proponents contend that 
coal is the only alternative to nuclear fission 
in the immediate future. However, they de- 
plore the large-scale exploitation of coal on 
the grounds that strip mining will brutally 
assault the landscape and that burning large 
quantities of coal will poison the atmosphere. 
Some of their opponents belleve that methods 
are available or can be developed to mine 
coal without despoiling the environment, but 
most of them contend that a debate over 
the merits and disadvantages of fission and 
coal is misleading because there are other 
alternatives to both fuels. 

Nuclear fusion, for example, might be 
available and practical within the next twen- 
ty years, and perhaps much sooner, if the 
process receives more support and money. A 
nuclear fusion power plant would create en- 
ergy by combining deuterium—heavy hydro- 
gen—atoms at sensationally high tempera- 
tures. Scientists have not yet been able to 
sustain a continuous fusion reaction, but 
studies employing high-powered lasers are 
under way in an effort to heat frozen pellets 
of hydrogen to temperatures of hundreds of 
millions of degrees in a billionth of a second. 
And no material nor technology now available 
will contain a continuous fusion reaction in 
a reactor because of the tremendous tem- 
peratures and pressures involved. But fusion 
offers the promise of unlimited commercial 
power, if and when, because fuel comes from 
ordinary sea water. And nuclear fusion has 
thus far been considered “clean” because it 
does not produce radioactive waste products; 
that also cancels out the possibility of a nu- 
clear explosion at a fusion power plant. 

There is also solar power, which Linus 
Pauling told me is “especially attractive and 
promising.” It is available today, but con- 
verting, storing and routing this sunshine 
power, given present technology and facili- 
ties, would be prohibitively expensive. In 
1970, the late Dr. Farrington Daniels, one 
of the world’s leading chemists, was saying 
that “solar energy is amply adequate for all 
the conceivable energy needs of the world. It 
is harmless and sure to work... . Surely 
solar energy will be important within twenty 
years, and if enough financial support should 
become available, the time could be con- 
siderably less.” 

More than thirty homes in the United 
States are heated and cooled by converting 
sunshine into electricity. And there have 
been a number of proposals to collect, store 
and transmit commercial solar energy on a 
large scale. But the nuclear critics contend 
that the AEC has consistently played down 
solar energy in order to boost public reliance 
on the breeder reactor. The Scientists’ Insti- 
tute for Public Information, an organization 
of more than 900 scientists and laymen, re- 
cently criticized an AEC draft assessment of 
the hazards involved in the development of 
the breeder reactor as “frivolous and shal- 
low.” Dr. Barry Commoner, chairman of the 
group, and David Inglis, the eminent phys- 
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icist, charged that the AEC’s statement 
failed to acknowledge in full the dangers of 
plutonium explosion and radiation, while 
trying to “cover up” the commercial feasi- 
biilty of solar energy. 

William E. Heronemus, a professor of civil 
engineering from Massachusetts, contends 
that we are “out of touch with the reality 
of the world in which we live” as long as 
we “cavalierly ignore” solar power—‘“the 
first energy used by man” which, Heronemus 
Says, “will be the last.” He also advocates 
wind power, believing “that the entire elec- 
tricity demand of the six-state New England 
region could be satisfied by wind power alone 
by the year 2000 af a cost which “even now 
would be competitive.” He adds that wind 
power could supply two-thirds of our cur- 
rent energy demands and about a fourth of 
our future needs. Heronemus also urges that 
“tidal power possibilities, discarded by the 
United States in the past but carefully set 
aside by the more canny Canadians, should 
be re-examined at once.” 

Another alternative to nuclear fission is 
geothermal energy, which is tapped by drill- 
ing 5 to 10 miles down into the earth for 
hot water and steam. Some people feel the 
electric power potential from steam and hot 
water under California’s Imperial Valley 
alone could have generated between 30 to 90 
per cent of the energy we consumed three 
years ago. Geothermal power, now being ex- 
plored in this country, particularly in Cali- 
fornia, is operating today in Russia, Japan, 
New Zealand, Mexico, Italy and Iceland. 

Methane gas could be another immediate 
source of commercial energy. County farm 
agents in Pennsylvania working with Penn 
State extension campuses, haye been demon- 
Strating the workability of homemade ma- 
nure gas generating kits. A farmer with fif- 
teen head of cattle would have enough animal 
waste on hand to produce clean methane gas 
for all his farm equipment, his trucks and 
car, and to heat and cool his home. The re- 
maining sludge retains its high nitrogen 
content and can be returned to the soil as 
fertilizer. Some urban home owners, instead 
of throwing their garbage away, have been 
turning it into methane to heat their city 
homes. Manure and garbage can also be 
turned into low-sulfur oil—enough perhaps 
for more than 2% billion gallons a year. (See 
“Garbage: A Neglected Resource,” by Sen. 
John V. Tunney, The Nation, May 18.) Plans 
have been proposed to “farm” instantaneous 
methane from large crops of algae. 

In the context of alternative sources of 
energy, the nuclear critics point out that the 
private utilities in this country spend more 
on promotion and advertising than they do 
on research and development. Figures com- 
piled by Sen. Lee Metcalf’s office (D., Mont.) 
for 1972, the latest year for which complete 
figures are available, show that private utili- 
ties spent some $314 million on advertising 
and promotion, compared to $94 million on 
energy research and development. 


SOMETHING LESS THAN INFALLIBLE 


The petitions opposing the operation of 
the Peach Bottom nuclear reactors in York 
County and Philadelphia Electric Company’s 
application for an AEC construction permit 
to build two more large nuclear reactors 
in Fulton Township contain all the general 
objections to nuclear fission. The petitions 
allege that Philadelphia Electric has failed 
to explore potential alternatives and that the 
utility has either understimated or ignored 
the possibility of reactor accidents, radiation 
dangers, an enemy attack on a nuclear power 
complex, thermal pollution of the Susque- 
hanna River and the surrounding atmos- 
phere, earthquakes (a utility continued con- 
struction work on an atomic plant in Vir- 
ginia after being notified of a geological 
fault under the site), transportation mis- 
haps, waste-storage leaks (in March, the 
AEC reported another large leak at its huge 
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Hanford depository) and the occurrence of 
accidents up and down the nuclear chain. 

There have been a number of such acci- 
dents. The Fermi fast-breeder reactor plant 
closed down for four years after its fuel rods 
melted; now it has been shut for good. The 
Vermont Yankee plant was recently closed 
down because of a fear that key devices for 
controlling the nuclear reaction might have 
been installed upside down. That was the 
seventeenth major shutdown in the nineteen 
months the plant has been operating. A 
spokesman for the utility told The New 
York Times, “we are not as bad as some, but 
we're not as good as others.” Consolidated 
Edison, the nation’s largest private utility, 
was supposed to begin generating commercial 
nuclear fission power for the New York City 
area more than two years ago from its reac- 
tors on the Hudson River, about 21 miles 
north of the city. A Con Ed spokesman 
recently told the press that the plants are 
still in the “testing stage.” They have been 
plagued by accidents, breakdowns and delays. 

Commonwealth Edison's 600-megawatt 
Dresden nuclear plant in Illinois had to shut 
down for repairs when a reactor went out 
of control for a couple of hours. Workers 
at the nuclear plant (which Commonwealth 
Edison operates) at Cordova, Ill., found the 
auxiliary power system and backup coolant 
pumps under 15 feet of water because of 4 
leaking pipe joint. The Oyster Creek nuclear 
plant in New Jersey had to shut down when 
an operator’s mistake dumped 50,000 gallons 
of radioactive water into the basement of 
the reactor building. The Shippingport plant 
recently suffered a cooling system explosion. 
Philadelphia Electric has experienced months 
of delay in trying to put its Peach Bottom 
Unit Two on line. There was a $6 million 
accident last October at the AEC’s experi- 
mental uranium enrichment laboratory at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. And three armed men once 
hijacked a jet airliner and threatened to 
crash it into Oak Ridge unless their demand 
for $10 million ransom was met. Walter H. 
Jordon, a member of the AEC’s Atomic Safety 
and Licensing Board, said “there are no meas- 
ures we can take that will eliminate the 
possibility of a major nuclear accident.” 

The petitions opposing Philadelphia Elec- 
tric’s petition to build the two Fulton plants 
all cite the fact that the utility does not 
own the amount of land it is required by law 
to possess around a nuclear plant site, and 
that the owners of the land it needs do not 
want to sell. For that reason, the intervenors 
at Fulton Township have asked the AEC to 
cancel its building permit hearings. The 
utility would then have to seek a court order 
forcing the owners to sell the land, and the 
anti-nuclear people in York and Lancaster 
Counties would be happy to confront Phila- 
delphia Electric in court. That would give 
them a long-awaited opportunity to air their 
many objections to fission power before a 
judge or jury. 

George L. Boomsma, who lives with his 
family on the fringes of the proposed Fulton 
reactor plant site, thinks “our chances are 
very good in court. Which they wouldn't be 
if we had to present our case in front of the 
AEC.” Boomsma is president of the Save 
Southern Lancaster County Environmental 
Conservation Fund. A salesman, Boomsma 
moved his family from the New York City 
area several years ago to a restored stone 
farmhouse in the wooded hills along the 
east bank of the Susquehanna. He and his 
wife are convinced that the presence of a 
nuclear plant in their back yard would en- 
danger their growing children and the lives 
and health of all the people who live in the 
area. 

I walked along the river with Boomsma 
not long ago. The Peach Bottom nuclear 
power complex, imposing if not overwhelm- 
ing at close range, looked demure a mile and 
& half away on the opposite bank. Boomsma 
showed me a couple of radiation monitor- 
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ing stations and told me about the fight 
against nuclear power in Fulton Township. 

The Lancaster opponents are much better 
organized than those in York County. They 
have more members—farmers, housewives, 
professional men and women, including 
members of the faculty at nearby Franklin 
and Marshall College in the city of Lancas- 
ter—and more money. “We collected peti- 
tions at the local county fairs last summer,” 
Boomsma said, “and we found sentiment 
running 10 to 1 against more reactors here.” 

Across the river, in York County's Peach 
Bottom Township, a farmer’s wife sighs as 
she says, “It was too big for us to fight here. 
When we made a ripple, the Philadelphia 
Electric public relations people just came in 
and snowed us. So 95 per cent of the people 
around here thought atomic power was 
O.K. Their public relations people did a won- 
derful job. We all got invited to the plant. 
They fed us homemade pie and ice cream— 
and spent all their time telling us there was 
nothing to worry about.” 

Now the people who live near the Peach 
Bottom nuclear power plants aren’t so sure. 
They mention five or six women within a 5- 
mile radius of the nuclear complex who have 
cancer and argue back and forth as to wheth- 
er or not the atomic plants might to some 
degree be responsible. 

Boomsma, across the river, is concerned 
about the danger of earthquakes. “Last year 
we had an earth tremor here from the Dela- 
ware River Valley. We have walls an inch 
and a half thick, but our house was shak- 
ing.” The proposed Fulton reactor site lies 
near the Peach Bottom geologic fault, which 
Boomsma said is “supposedly” inert. 

Mrs. Boomsma, working in the kitchen 
where we were talking, said, “We were 
brought up in an era in which science was 
God. We were taught to have total faith in 
technology. But the more we go along, the 
more we learn that science in this nuclear 
business doesn’t have all the answers.” 

“You know,” her husband mused, “these 
nuclear plants might turn out to be the 
dinosaurs of the energy age. In addition to 
being dangerous, they’re also very imprac- 
tical.” Boomsma showed me figures to in- 
dicate that nuclear plants “are very ineffi- 
cient—they have an operating dependability 
factor of less than 60 percent. Peach Bottom 
One and the reactor at Shippingport have 
operated only 40 percent of the time.” Look 
at Peach Bottom Two across the river. The 
plant’s been shut down for months and 
months because of turbine and generator 
troubles, Turbines and generators! They've 
been making them for over a hundred years. 
And they still have problems with them. 
And now they’re talking about operating 
these huge nuclear reactors which are much, 
much larger than anything they've had any 
real experience with. And it’s very expen- 
sive,” Boomsma said, “to shut down a nu- 
clear plant. Repairs cost a lot of money and 
a utility has to keep paying interest of 12 
percent or more on them whether they're 
working or not. 

“In the long run,” Boomsma contends, 
“economics and what is practical will deter- 
mine the future of nuclear power. Nuclear 
power is not only dangerous, but it’s going 
to prove way too expensive in the long run 
for the public to put up with.” 


INGENUITY AND SKILLS 


“Nobody who has visited a reactor station 
can avoid being deeply impressed by the in- 
genuity and skill which are manifest in the 
safety precautions,” writes Nobel Prize-win- 
ning physicist Hannes Alfven. “But the fis- 
sion reactor represents only one part in a 
complicated series of operations for fission 
energy. . . . The reactor constructors claim 
that they have devoted more effort to safety 
problems than any other technologists have. 
This is true... but it is not relevant. If a 
problem is too difficult to solve, one cannot 
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claim that it is solved by pointing to all the 
efforts made to solve it... . The real ques- 
tion is whether their blueprints will work in 
the real world and not only in a ‘technologi- 
cal paradise’... [because] . . . the con- 
sequences of nuclear catastrophes are so ter- 
rible that risks which usually are considered 
to be normal are unacceptable in this field.” 

I spent hours tourning the nuclear power 
complex at Peach Bottom, and I too was im- 
pressed by the care and ingenuity that has 
gone into it. Richard Fleishman, the assist- 
ant plant superintendent who escorted me 
around and answered my questions, has an 
academic background in chemistry and al- 
most a decade of experience with atomic 
power. He is young and sturdy, a good leader 
with a great deal of team spirit. He seems 
extremely conscientious and hard-working. 
And he loves his work. “Look,” he says, “I’m 
selfish like everyone else when it comes to 
safety. I've got a wife and kids, too, you 
know. And we live only 3 miles away from the 
plants. Do you think I’d be working here 
and we would be living here if there’s any- 
thing to worry about?” 

But Charles Bacas, who lives with his wife 
and two sons in the city of York 35 miles 
from Peach Bottom, is worrled. Bacas, a 
former reporter for the Gazette and Daily, 
serves now as the executive assistant to the 
secretary of Pennsylvania’s Department of 
Community Affairs in Harrisburg. Thought- 
ful and intense, he feels that the sponsors 
of nuclear fission power have tried to deprive 
citizens of their inalienable right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

“The process of assessing technologies has 
got to become part of the democratic process, 
or, in the coming decades, our liberties are 
going to decline as drastically as technologi- 
cal complexity is expected to rise,” Bacas 
said. “At the present time, our votes at the 
polls and our dollar votes in the market- 
place have a minimal effect on what are es- 
sentially elitist ‘planning’ decisions, whether 
by government or business. 

“A number of risk-taking technological 
programs have been implemented, with the 
result that the democratic process has been 
particularly ill-served by the governmental 
and corporate proponents of these technolo- 
gies, because potential dangers have been 
cloaked behind the man-in-the-white-coat 
certainties of deterministic science. This sci- 
ence no longer exists, and its certainties are 
no more available to us than the once seem- 
ingly limitless American frontier. Yet sci- 
entists and corporate and governmental ex- 
ecutives continue to make particular deci- 
sions affecting the well-being of us all with- 
out even having the vaguest general con- 
sent from the public to do so.” 

The nuclear industry is en, ed ina - 
termined public relations effort. to pei pa 
the American public that nuclear fission is 
safe. Standard Rate and Data shows that 
it costs about $40,000 to put a full-page 
four-color ad in Time—and the media have 
been laced with such nuclear promotion. The 
utilities have also been enclosing pro- 
nuclear material with their bills, a practice 
which it would cost the nuclear critics many 
thousands of dollars to duplicate. “We just 
about broke our treasury,” says Ann Roose- 
velt of Friends of the Earth, “to run one 
full-page, black and white ad in the San 
Francisco Chronicle” at a cost of around 
$7,300. This ad has been quite effective. Re- 
printed as posters, it has found its way to 


doors and bulletin boards around the 
country. 


Yet Ms. Roosevelt is confident that the 
foes of nuclear fission will win their fight. 
“We're doing something that has never been 
done before ” she said, “in taking on a fully 
developed industry that’s been protected by 
a mission-oriented Congress. Until a year 
ago, we could hardly get an anti-nuclear 
story in the newspapers because they were 
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convinced that .uclear power was safe. We 
think it’s a tremendous victory because the 
press is beginning to notice us.” She showed 
me a much-quoted New York Times editorial 
of last year which said, in part, “Once so 
promising in the first enthusiasm of the 
atomic era, nuclear power generation is be- 
coming something of a monster, with dan- 
gers to people and the environment so awe- 
some as to raise serious doubts that this is 
indeed the best energy source of the future.” 

“Just look around,” Ms. Roosevelt said. 
“Even the AEC banned the proposed reactors 
at Newbold Island, near Philadelphia and 
Trenton because there were ‘too many peo- 
ple’ in the area. A RAND report in California 
called for a slowdown on nuclear fission. 
The Federation of American Scientists did 
too. Ralph Nader is against it. The Sierra 
Club reconsidered its policy on nuclear power 
and recently came out against it. “Even Con- 
gress,” Ms. Roosevelt said, “is beginning to 
wake up. It wasn’t their fault. The Joint 
Committee on Atomic Power monopolized 
the field and Congress depended upon the 
committee for its information about nuclear 
power. This committee acts more like an 
executive committee than a legislative one. 
It has tremendous power. But no matter 
how much the Joint Committee says nuclear 
power is safe, the grass roots are growing. 
Congress is becoming aware of the problem. 
And I’m confident we're going to win.” 

Ms. Roosevelt is a level-headed woman; 
I think she may well be right. 


SATELLITE TRANSMITTAL OF 
“VILLA ALEGRE” 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this 
week thousands of children of diverse 
cultural backgrounds in isolated rural 
areas of this country will view a tele- 
vision program that is educationally 


sound, culturally enriching, and hu- 
manistically positive. Because public 
television signals cannot reach many of 
our rural areas, this seemingly ordinary 
occurrence required a major break- 
through in the use of advanced tele- 
communications techniques. 

On May 30, an ATS-6 satellite was 
launched by NASA from Cape Kennedy 
and positioned on the equator in a sta- 
tionary orbit. From its orbit 22,300 miles 
above the Galapagos Islands, the satel- 
lite can transmit educational programs 
between a Denver Earth station and a 
number of rural sites that would other- 
wise be isolated from public television 
transmission. 

With funding under the Emergency 
School Assistance Act, Bilingual Chil- 
dren’s Television produced “Villa Ale- 
gre’—an educational program coupling 
vigorous research and advanced educa- 
tional techniques with the most sophis- 
ticated audio and visual innovations of 
the television media. 

This educational television program 
represents a celebration of this country’s 
multiculturalism. It is a program for all 
children, using a bilingual—Spanish and 
English—approach to presenting our 
country’s many cultural strengths. 

The individuals and organizations who 
have collaborated to create “Villa Ale- 
gre” and to permit its satellite transmis- 
sion deserve our thanks and our con- 
gratulations. I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the announcement of this 
transmittal be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 
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“VILLA ALEGRE” To BE RETRANSMITTED TO 
EIGHT STATES via NEW SATELLITE 

DENVER, July 26.—A satellite 22,300 miles 
above the Galapagos Islands will pegin re- 
transmitting bilingual educational television 
programming to tne western United States 
next Monday. The program, a Bilingual Chil- 
dren's Television (BC/TV) production called 
“Villa Alegre,” will be transmitted from an 
earth station at Denver and relayed by satel- 
lite to 56 receiver sites in eight of the Rocky 
Mountain States. 

The receivers are in schools in isolated 
rural areas. Twelve additional receivers, to 
become operational this fall, are located in 
Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) stations 
in the region. Monday’s effort is designed to 
demonstrate the feasibility of a satellite- 
based media distribution system for isolated 
rural populations. 

The satellite project is designed and man- 
aged by the Federation of Rocky Mountain 
States. Project director is Dr. Gordon Law of 
Denver. Participating states are Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada and Arizona. Funding is primarily 
through the National Institute of Education 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

(The Rocky Mountain states have a unique 
communications problem, explained Dr. Luis 
Bransford, the director of utilization for the 
satellite program: the area contains 35 per- 
cent of the land in the United States but 
only 4 percent of the population. Most of 
the population the area does have is concen- 
trated around several major cities. Reaching 
the rural areas has proved financially in- 
feasible and technically difficult for the 
public television stations,” Dr. Bransford 
said, and this has left isolated portions of 
the state at an educational disadvantage. 
The satellite program is seen as a way of 
overcoming this disadvantage.) 

Daily school program transmission will 
begin Sept. 9. Educational material will then 
be broadcast via the satellite to all the 
school receivers and the PBS stations. 

Six of “Villa Alegre’s” half-hour segments 
will be transmitted during the demonstra- 
tion. This bilingual (Spanish and English) 
and bicultural educational television pro- 
gram will be aired nationwide by conven- 
tional means on PBS stations this fall. 

Dr. René Cardenas, director of BC/TV, said 
he sees the airing of “Villa Alegre” by the 
satellite as a national breakthrough in the 
utilization of space technology to dissemi- 
nate educational programs to those areas 
lacking PBS facilities. “The implications for 
international dissemination of educational 
programming and technological information 
to developing countries are monumental,” he 
said. 

“Our staff is delighted by the fact that 
the first satellite transmission of an educa- 
tional program in the world utilized con- 
cepts developed by BC/TV,” Cardenas noted. 

The satellite, an ATS-6 (Applications 
Technology Satellite “6”) was launched by 
NASA from Cape Kennedy, May 30. It is posi- 
tioned on the equator in a synchronous, or 
stationary, orbit. It can provide two-way 
audio and visual communication between 
the Denver earth station and 24 of the rural 
schools, designated Intensive Sites. The other 
44 locations are receiver sites only. 

When fully operational the system will 
represent, according to Dr. Bransford, the 
first widespread use of a satellite-based tele- 
communication system in a direct educa- 
tional application. 


ALEX MANOOGIAN HONORED 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the people of Michigan, Gov. 
William G. Milliken recently awarded a 
Certificate of Appreciation to one of our 
State’s most distinguished citizens, Alex 
Manoogian, international president of 
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the Armenian General 
Union. 

The life of Alex Manoogian is an out- 
standing example of the success that 
can be achieved in America. Even more 
important is the fact that Alex Ma- 
noogian has never taken the freedom 
and opportunities of America for 
granted. Instead he has generously 
demonstrated his gratitude by helping 
others to realize the best of their indi- 
vidual abilities and talents. 

That is the American way; and that 
has been the way of Alex Manoogian, a 
fine American. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a biography of Alex Ma- 
noogian indicating his wide-ranging in- 
terests and accomplishments be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ALEX MANOOGIAN 


Mr, Alex Manoogian, considered by many 
to be the chief Armenian community leader 
in Detroit, the United States and throughout 
the diaspora, was born in the region of 
Smyrna (Izmir), a well-known seaport on 
the coast of Asia Minor, in 1901. Under the 
supervision of his parents, Tacvor and 
Tacoohie Manoogian, Alex received his 
primary and secondary education in local 
Armenian schools. 

World War I left economic chaos, political 
confusion and personal insecurity for the 
Armenians in Turkey, so the young Alex 
decided to leave his father’s business in 1920 
to come to America—just two years before 
the destruction of Smyrna by the Turks. 

After living in several cities, he made 
Detroit his home in 1924. First working in an 
auto parts manufacturing plant to gain ex- 
perience, he then founded his own company 
in 1928 which was to grow into the huge 
Masco Corporation. Although the depression 
years were hard, by 1936 Mr. Manoogian’s 
company was large enough to be listed on 
the stock exchange. 

In 1931 he married Marie Tatian in New 
York, and soon their union was blessed with 
two children—Louise (now Mrs. Arman 
Simone) and Richard, The Manoogians now 
have six grandchildren, Mrs. Marie Mano- 
ogian has been a constant companion and 
help mate to her active and industrious 
husband. 

Mr. Manoogian had joined the Armenian 
General Benevolent Union (AGBU) and the 
Knights of Vartan in 1930. By 1940 he was 
elected Avak Sbarabed (National Com- 
mander) of the Knights; and in 1943 he was 
elected to the Central Board of Directors of 
the AGBU. 

In 1953 Alex Manoogian was elected Inter- 
national President of the AGBU, a post 
which he has occupied with honor for 20 
years. After 17 years of successful leadership, 
during which time AGBU capital funds were 
raised from eight million to over twenty mil- 
lion dollars, there was a tremendous expan- 
sion of its world-wide activities. Mr. Mano- 
ogian was voted life President in 1970 by a 
grateful General Assembly. 

In 1968 the AGBU Alex Manoogian Cultural 
Fund was established with an initial endow- 
ment of one million dollars; since then the 
endowment has been doubled by its generous 
benefactor. The Fund has supported the pub- 
lication of many scholarly and literary works, 
cultural activities, and has provided as- 
sistance to needy Armenian intellectuals and 
educators throughout the world. 

As a grateful citizen of the United States, 
Mr. Manoogian has contributed generously 
to American hospitals, museums, libraries, 
universities, schools and other charitable and 
cultural organizations, He donated his former 
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mansion to the City of Detroit as an official 
residence for the Mayor. 

Space does not permit an enumeration of 
even his major contributions in cities all 
over the world, but we must mention his 
building of the AGBU Alex Manoogian 
School, the Tacvor and Tacoohie Manoogian 
Manor for the Aged, and his substantial 
donation of time, interest and money to the 
building of St. John’s Armenian Church of 
Greater Detroit and the Armenian Cultural 
Building. 

To date, Mr. and Mrs, Manoogian has con- 
tributed seven million dollars to charitable, 
religious, cultural and educational causes. 
In recognition of his international philan- 
thropy, Mr. Manoogian was awarded the 
Cross of St. Gregory the Dluminator First 
Degree by His Holiness Vasken I, the 
Catholicos of All Armenians; the First Degree 
Order of the Cedars by the President of 
Lebanon; the Cross of St. James by His 
Beatitude the Patriarch of Jerusalem; and 
the 50th Anniversary Medal by the Prime 
Minister of Armenia. 


IN MEMORIAM: EARL WARREN 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
July 10 I addressed the Senate on the 
impact of Earl Warren upon our history 
and upon our future. I spoke of his 
vision, of his decency and compassion, 
and of his concern with the ideal of equal 
rights under the law. That special 
quality which Earl Warren demonstrated 
in his illustrious years of service to our 
Nation have been eloquently summarized 
in an elegy by the poet laureate of the 
State of California, Charles B. Garrigus. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues here in the Senate these lines of 
verse. I ask for unanimous consent that 
the poem by Charles B. Garrigus, “In 
Memoriam: Earl Warren,” be printed in 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

In MEMORIAM; EARL WARREN 

There is a special grief that people feel about 
the death of certain men. 

It is a sorrow rooted in awareness that such 
men have loved and served the in- 
terests of mankind. 

There will be no black shroud of gloom about 
Earl Warren’s passing. 

Instead there will be sadness born of gladness 
and deep gratitude 

That in her hour of need, America this man 
could find. 

His life throughout was preparation for the 
work he had to do. 

Through the translucent windows of slow 
time, 

His figure will grow larger, looming clearly as 
a greater man. 

Than those who stood beside him ever knew. 

He never had that close concern with all the 
obvious, petty kind 

That might obscure the greater thoughts 
behind, 

His field of action was those principles which 
mold the mighty matters of the mind. 

With the key of justice he unlocked the gates 
of knowledge for the underprivileged 
and poor. 

We know in every schoolhouse of the land 

His was the hand which opened wide the 
door. 

Now California’s Favorite Son has gone; 

His niche in life is deep, his fame deserved. 

His tribute is the faith which every man has 
in the law; 

His monument is every life that has a richer 
hope because he served. 

CHARLES B. GARRIGUS. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
GSA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, 25 years 
ago this month President Truman signed 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 which created the 
General Services Administration. This 
independent agency was formed to con- 
solidated government procurement pol- 
icy and bring greater efficiency and sav- 
ings to the Federal Governmnet. In the 
intervening years, broader, and addi- 
tional responsibilities were assigned to 
it until today, in a very real sense, it is 
the marketing and business arm of the 
Federal Government. 

During the past 25 years GSA has ac- 
cepted its challenge of doing the Govern- 
ment’s business with vitality and dedica- 
tion. While GSA has been involved in 
controversy, because of its efforts, re- 
spect in this agency has grown over the 
years with its size and responsibility. I 
extend my congratulations to the past 
and present GSA employees who have 
contributed to the fine reputation which 
GSA so rightfully deserves. 

On this commemorative occasion I ask 
unanimous consent to print in the Rrec- 
orp the following speech delivered by 
Arthur F. Sampson, the very able Admin- 
istrator of General Services Administra- 
tion . 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By Mr. SAMPSON 


This month GSA observes its 25th anni- 
versary, an occasion marked by celebration 
and social events. But our anniversary must 
be something more than a celebration; it 
must be a time when we examine our prog- 
ress and set our goals for the future. 

How far have we come? GSA, today, is 
vastly different from the GSA of 25 years 
ago. In 1949, the General Services Adminis- 
tration was created to fulfill the adminis- 
trative needs of the Federal agencies. For 
years, we have operated behind the scenes, 
concerned with getting the job done. We 
have succeeded in centralizing and consoli- 
dating many managerial functions of the 
Federal Government. And have succeeded in 
serving the Federal agencies effectively and 
efficiently. 

Today we are contributing to the quality 
of life through our pioneer efforts in energy 
conservation and firesafety. We are bringing 
the Federal Government closer to the Amer- 
ican people with our business service centers 
and the Federal information centers. We are 
a leader in the construction industry—the 
biggest industry in America. We're provid- 
ing sophisticated teleprocessing services, we 
Save millions in procurement, we’ve brought 
the Nation’s history to its people through 
the archives, and, we are assuming a new 
role in the Federal Government with the ad- 
dition of Federal management policy and 
emergency preparedness operations. 

That mission hasn't always been glamor- 
ous and our successes haven’t always been 
visible. 

In fact our service mission may have af- 
fected our outlook in the past. We called the 
agency the “housekeeper” for the Federal 
Government—a title that belies the impor- 
tant management functions of the agency 
and the millions of dollars in its programs. 

That image and the attitude it created 
have been changing in recent years. 

GSA has built on its basic mission and has 
changed dramatically in the past few years. 

Today we can look at our operations, our 
record, with pride. And we can look at GSA 
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in a new light—an agency with as much 
talent, as much challenge, and ultimately, as 
much importance to Americans as any other 
agency in Government. 

Our 25th anniversary should give us all a 
chance to share in that pride and to under- 
stand that new vision of GSA. 

But our celebration should also be a time 
to face further challenge. 

First, the process of building on our mis- 
sion and finding better ways to do our job 
must continue. In fact, the two go hand-in- 
hand to the extent that we are efficient and 
enterprising on a day-to-day basis, we will 
be given new responsibilities and accorded 
new respect as an agency. 

A second challenge is this: We must do 
our jobs better in the context of material 
and energy shortages. Not only must we con- 
serve in our operations. We have to demon- 
strate ways for others to conserve. 

Next, we must economize. We should be 
spending our money in the most productive 
way we know how. 

The President has set this theme. But 
keeping down the cost of government is a 
fundamental part of public service—no 
matter what administration or what the 
state of the economy. Every one of us should 
keep that duty in mind. 

Finally, we all face a special challenge in 
the years ahead. 

We are going through a period when all 
our institutions are viewed with skepticism. 

That's true of marriage, the family, our 
churches and our educational system. 

But it’s especially true of government. 

Just because we do work for the Federal 
Government, people today are going to ques- 
tion our honesty and our ability. That's true 
for me in Washington and it’s true for you in 
the field. 

It’s up to us to change that. On the job 
and off, everyone of us should be showing 
the people we meet that we're working, we're 
working well and we're working for them, 

Getting that word out may be the tough- 
est task we face in the next few years. 

That challenge, then, and the others I 
mentioned, face us all as individuals in 
GSA. 

John Kenneth Galbraith once said, “Peo- 
ple are the common denominator of progress. 
So no improvement is possible with unim- 
proved people.” 

At a typist’s desk, a loading platform, on 
a midnight security patrol or in a big office 
like mine—it’s all the same. 

The success we've had so far at GSA has 
been your success, your reward. 

And the success we will have in meeting 
challenges is up to you—each of you. 


EXTENDED BENEFITS PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank and commend the conferees on 
H.R. 8217 which contains a vital provi- 
sion to continue unemployment pay- 
ments for those who have exhausted 
their regular benefits without being able 
to find work again. At a time when the 
rate of unemployment is still intolerably 
high, we must be able to provide our un- 
employed workers with the means of sus- 
taining themselves and their families for 
longer periods than when our economy 
is at or near full employment. 

In 1970, along with several amend- 
ments to the unemployment insurance 
program, we enacted the Federal-State 
extended unemployment compensation 
program. That program soon proved to 
be unworkable, and since the fall of 1972 
I have proposed a series of amendments 
designed to make this program effective 
by relaxing the statutory trigger require- 
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ments for extended benefits. On four 
separate occasions we have temporarily 
waived the 120 percent trigger require- 
ment from the extended benefits pro- 
gram. The latest of these amendments 
was attached by the Senate to this bill, 
H.R. 8217. 

Without this amendment, the trigger 
requirement operates so that in order to 
be eligible to participate in the extended 
benefits program, a State must not only 
have a high rate of insured unemploy- 
ment, but must also have an insured un- 
employment rate which is 120 percent 
higher than its rate for the previous 2 
years. The effect of this requirement has 
been that States with chronic unem- 
ployment problems were not eligible for 
the program even though their insured 
unemployment rates might be 6, 7 or even 
8 percent. 

The conferees on this legislation have 
brought back a report which will extend 
the relaxation of the 120 percent trig- 
ger requirement through next April. 
The potential effect of this legislation 
will be to allow over a million unem- 
ployed workers to become eligible for ex- 
tended unemployment benefit that they 
would not otherwise have received. 

This amendment will also allow ample 
time for the Senate Finance Committee 
and the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to study the problems in the ex- 
tended unemployment benefits program, 
and to work out a permanent solution 
to those problems without the threat of 
cutting off thousands of potential bene- 
ficiaries because they are facing a short 
deadline on reporting reform legislation. 

I know that I am Joined by many 
Members, both here and in the House, 
who are dissatisfied with the way in 
which this and other aspects of our en- 
tire unemployment compensation system 
are functioning. We may not have a con- 
sensus on an appropriate solution to this 
problem, but we are agreed that it is 
a serious problem. This extension of 
the trigger modification will allow the 
committees to hear all points of view 
and to report to their respective bodies 
appropriate reform measures. 

I am pleased to note that we can ex- 
pect the full cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. As Secretary Brennan 
stated in a letter to Chairman Lonc 
concerning this matter: 

A full study of duration issues, including 
the adequacy of the existing trigger mecha- 
nism, is clearly necessary and such a study is 
now underway in the Department of Labor. 


I wish particularly to thank my col- 
league, Senator Russett Lone, Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the distinguished chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Mr. Mitts, for their cooperation in 
working out this extension. I would also 
like to thank my colleague from Con- 
necticut, Senator Rrercorr for present- 
ing and fighting for this extension and 
for his longstanding and dedicated com- 
mitment to finding a solution to this 
problem. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Heiting, one of his secre- 
taries. 


REPORT OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting the 
annual report of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed. The message is as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 13, Public Law 806, 80th Cong., 
2d Sess., (62 Stat. 1073), I transmit here- 
with the annual report of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1973. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
The Warre House, July 31, 1974. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 


printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1975 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
15544, which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 15544) making appropriations 
for the Treasury Department, the United 
States Postal Service, the Executive Office of 
the President, and certain Independent Agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time for debate on this bill shall be lim- 
ited to 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. Montoya) and the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), with 30 min- 
utes on any amendment and 20 minutes 
on a debatable motion or appeal. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is recognized. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I am pleased to present the Treasury, 
Postal Service, and general government 
appropriations bill for 1975, H.R. 15544. 
The committee reported this bill to the 
Senate on July 24, and recommends ap- 
propriations amounting to $5,563,508,000. 
The bill passed the House of Representa- 
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tives June 25 in the amount of $5,503,- 
794,000 so that, based on the testimony 
at our hearings and the appeals of the 
agencies regarding the action of the 
House, we are recommending amend- 
ments of $59,714,000 to the House bill. 
The major portion of the committee’s 
increase is $37,399,000 for budget amend- 
ments submitted subsequent to the House 
markup by the Treasury Department for 
mandatory cost increases and liquidation 
of the economic stabilization program. 
The balance of our amendments is for 
various program expansions that we be- 
lieve are necessary and cannot be accom- 
plished within the House allowance. I 
wa highlight the major items in this 
TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

The budget estimates for the Treasury 
Department total $2,342,665,000, or $415,- 
927,000 over 1974, of which $143 million 
was for payment to the General Sery- 
ices Administration for rental of office 
space. The House allowed $2,231,215,000 
and the committee recommends $2,289,- 
454,000. The committee’s recommenda- 
tion is $58,239,000 over the House, of 
which $37,399,000 is to cover the budget 
amendments not considered by the House 
that I noted previously. 

The major addition to the House al- 
lowance is full restoration—$7,139,000— 
of the budget of the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms. This Bureau was 
separated from the Internal Revenue 
Service in 1972 and has experienced a 
steady erosion of manpower so that the 
number of agents and other direct mis- 
sion personnel has decreased by an aver- 
age of 115 over the last 2 years. The Bu- 
reau is presently accomplishing only 42 
percent of its workload with respect to 
firearms and explosives compliance, and 
an estimated $4 million alone in occupa- 
tional taxes on liquor dealers is not being 
collected due to a lack of manpower. 

Once again, this year the Subcommit- 
tee on Treasury, Postal Service, and Gen- 
eral Government Appropriations held 
extensive hearings spanning 6 different 
days to look into the problem of the 
Internal Revenue Service taxpayer as- 
sistance and compliance programs. The 
subcommittee received testimony in the 
following areas: First, dissemination of 
information; second, infringement on 
taxpayer rights; third, problems related 
to use of the U.S. Tax Court; fourth, suf- 
ficiency of amount exempt from levy; 
and, fifth, allegations of a quota system 
used by IRS agents. 

A more extensive discussion of our 
hearings can be found on pages 4 through 
10 of the committee report, and I will 
make a full report to the Senate on this 
subject shortly. 

I am also pleased to note the complete 
cooperation of Commissioner Donald 
Alexander, who shares our interest in 
providing the fullest level of assistance 
to the Nation’s taxpayers. We have noted 
in the Report the improvements made 
by IRS in this area, including the in- 
crease of IRS authority at the District 
conference level of appeal; the new Tax- 
payer Service Division; and the ongoing 
IRS effort to improve form letters used 
in contacting taxpayers. 


For the Internal Revenue Service we 
recommend program increases of $7.4 
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million to strengthen the Executive di- 
rection of the agency and to increase the 
audit sample of tax returns from 2.2 to 
2.3 percent. The audit rate has dropped 
over the years due to the siphoning off 
to special programs, such as the strike 
force and economic stabilization. While 
the American people continue their high 
level of voluntary compliance, the un- 
fortunate publicity last year about the 
tax returns of certain persons has 
prompted fears of mass cheating. It is 
still too early to tell if income tax cheat- 
ing has significantly risen but the com- 
mittee recommends an additional $6.4 
million to raise the audit sample one- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

Our other additions for the Treasury 
Department include $2 million for the 
Mint to provide staff and machinery to 
meet the ever-rising demand for coins. 
Recently, the Federal Reserve banks 
forecast a demand of 15 billion coins for 
the Nation’s economy in fiscal year 1975. 
The budget request contemplates the 
ninting of 10.9 billion coins, which is 
far short of this estimate. The commit- 
tee has restored $1 million of the 
$1,578,000 that the House of Representa- 
tives reduced the request for the manu- 
facture of coins and has also provided 
an additional $1,000,000 for the procure- 
ment of additional coin presses neces- 
sary to meet the heavy demand for coins 
in fiscal year 1976-77, which may go as 
high as 17 billion pieces. We also added 
$2.3 million for the Bureau of Public 
Debt. This Bureau is consolidating. its 
operations in Parkersburg, W. Va., and 


we look forward to real savings next year 
and the years following from a stream- 
lined operation. I also want the record 
to indicate that we denied the amend- 
ment for additional Executive Protective 
Service personnel without prejudice as 
the authorization has not been approved. 


TITLE Il—WvU.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


The committee has made no change in 
the level of the House appropriation of 
$1,550,000,000 to the U.S. Postal Service. 
This appropriation is based on the for- 
mulae in the Postal Reorganization Act 
for public service costs, revenue foregone, 
and the unfunded liabilities of the old 
Post Office Department assumed by the 
Postal Service. We did join the other 
body in making a slight nick of $2.6 mil- 
lion to remind the Postmaster General 
that Congress is still around. Subsequent 
to the action of the House, Public Law 
93-349 was approved July 12, 1974. This 
law authorizes a one-time appropriation 
of $285,000,000 for the unfunded liabili- 
ties in the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem due to postal employees’ pay in- 
creases since 1971. We are informed that 
this will be covered by a supplemental 
budget estimate. 

TITLE IlI-—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


The budget estimates for the Execu- 
tive Office of the President amounted to 
$81,957,000 of which the House allowed 
$74,872,000. The committee recommends 
$76,387,000, a net increase of $1,515,000 
over the House allowance. 

Public Law 93-346, approved July 12, 
1974, established the former home of 
the Chief of Naval Operations as the 
temporary, official residence of the Vice 
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President. We did not receive a budget 
estimate for this, but the Vice President 
is anxious to move into his new home 
and the Navy has supplied us with a let- 
ter stating that $315,000 is required. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter of 
July 18, 1974, that I received from the 
Navy Department with regard to this be 
made part of the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, OFFICE OF 
THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1974. 

Senator JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Department of the 
Treasury, U.S. Postal Service, and Gen- 
eral Government, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request for an estimate of the 
funds that will be necessary to include in 
an appropriation for FY-1975 for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the temporary 
official residence of the Vice President estab- 
lished by Public Law 93-346 enacted July 12, 
1974, 

At the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, careful and moderate estimates have 
been made of appropriations necessary. The 
estimates are in the following categories. 

For the structural renovations, alterations 
and repairs to the House, $50,000. This work 
will be integral to the structure and will be 
of a nature comparable to that which would 
have been required coincident to occupancy 
by a new Chief of Naval Operations. 

For institutional investment costs, $225,- 
000. This includes sundry furniture, china, 
carpets, crystal, flatware, and kitchen uten- 
sils, all of which are relocatable and will be 
a permanent asset of official residence of the 
Vice President. 

For security related investment costs to 
the Navy specified by the Secret Service, 
$7,500 to construct a secure gate at the main 
entrance to the Naval Observatory to replace 
the present gate barrier, a portable wooden 
structure. 

For recurring annual expenses, $32,500 will 
be required in Fiscal year 1975. This amount 
is for the provision of utilities, maintenance 
of the interior and exterior of the house and 
the support buildings associated with the 
house, housecleaning, and the direct cost to 
the Navy for administration of the residence 
and pertinent accounts. This requirement is 
generally comparable to the expenses in- 
curred by the Defense Family Housing Man- 
agement Account in prior years in support of 
the Chief of Naval Operations with a small 
increase for incidental requirements asso- 
ciated with Secret Service occupied spaces 
and utilities. 

It is understood that your committee is 
now considering an appropriation to sup- 
port the purposes of Public Law 93-346. We 
request that your decision reflect require- 
ments listed above, in the sum total of $315,- 
000 for Fiscal Year 1975. This request has 
been discussed with the Office of the Vice 
President of the United States. 

W. D. GADDIS, 
Vice Admiral, USN, Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Logistics). 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I will 
mention for the information of the Sen- 
ate that the $315,000, all of which we 
appropriated, consists of $50,000 for 
structural renovation, alterations and re- 
pairs to the house; $225,000 for institu- 
tional investment costs, including sundry 
furniture, china, carpets, crystal, fiat- 
ware, and kitchen utensils; $7,500 to con- 
struct a secure gate at the main en- 
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trance; and $32,500 for recurring annual 
expenses. 

The committee has added $3,100,000 
for the Office of Management and Budg- 
et to provide a total of $22.5 million. As 
the Senate will recall, an amendment on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
reduced OMB to the 1974 level of $19.4 
million. In this year of rental payments 
to GSA, higher salary costs, etc., there 
is just no way to maintain programs at 
the previous year’s level. This then is a 
cut, and a very drastic cut as OMB’s base 
is $21,850,000. The committee does not 
believe that any difficulties with OMB 
can be solved by choking it to death. For 
the record, I also want to indicate that 
the committee has allowed 677 positions 
for OMB. 

The third change recommended in title 
III is a reduction of $1,900,000 for the 
Office of Telecommunications Policy. 
This Office used to have funds both in 
this bill and the Commerce bill. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore) and I agreed it all 
ought to be in one place, so our recom- 
mendation of $7.5 million is not a $5.4 
million increase over 1974 as it might 
first appear. The first $4.4 million is to 
bring the Commerce activities into this 
bill. We believe a more modest expansion 
is in order than the almost 50 percent 
increase approved by the House, and 
have provided approximately $1 million 
over the combined 1974 level. 

TITLE IV-—-INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


For the independent agencies in this 
bill, the committee recommends $1,647,- 
667,000. Technically, we are over the 
budget estimates by $6.7 million but this 
comes about because GSA’s administra- 
tive operations fund was provided for 
on a direct appropriation basis rather 
than as a management fund by the House 
of Representatives. When proper allow- 
ance is given for the reduction of $17,- 
525,000 in the Federal buildings fund 
because of this, which cannot be reflected 
in the tables at the end of the report, we 
have actually cut the estimates by $10,- 
825,000. 

In our report, we have again stressed 
that one of the most important func- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission is 
to assure a merit work force so that the 
public can be guaranteed a personnel 
management program and a work force 
of the highest caliber and quality. The 
committee also recognizes that it is 
equally vital and important that all citi- 
zens, regardless of race, color, creed, sex, 
or ethnic background, be afforded and 
given equal employment opportunities 
in the Federal service. In this connec- 
tion, the Civil Service Commission is 
again directed to pursue, with vigor, a 
program of affirmative action to assure 
equal opportunity in Federal employ- 
ment, and the committee again directs 
that this program be given the highest 
priority possible. p 

The committee recognizes that some 
measures have been taken by the Com- 
mission to comply with committee direc- 
tives but testimony before the commit- 
tee again indicates that the Civil Service 
Commission has not sufficiently pursued 
its obligations under the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Act of 1972 in a man- 
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ner consistent with the spirit and letter 
of the act. 

For example, a review of Federal em- 
ployment statistics with regard to em- 
ployment of Spanish-surnamed persons 
refiects that from November 1969 
through May 1973 there was only a net 
increase of 4,652 Spanish-surnamed 
Americans hired by the Federal Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, Treasury De- 
partment employment statistics for the 
same period reflect an increase of 1,672 
Spanish-surnamed employees. Conse- 
quently, during the period November 
1969 through May 1973 the Department 
of the Treasury hired approximately one- 
third of all Spanish-surnamed Ameri- 
cans hired throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Department of the Treas- 
ury is commended for their leadership in 
this highly critical area. In the most re- 
cent reports to the Civil Service Com- 
mission of Spanish-surnamed hires from 
1972 to 1973, Treasury shows an increase 
of 541 against the total Federal Govern- 
ment net increase of approximately 1,- 
650 new jobs. 

From the above, it is evident that the 
Civil Service Commission needs to and 
must take a variety of steps to assure 
that bilingual recruiters participate in 
recruitment activities in order to in- 
crease the likelihood of success in re- 
cruiting efforts, and that all Federal 
agencies review their staffing practices 
to assure themselves that artificial bar- 
riers and obstacles in their appointment 
practices which prohibit Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans from obtaining Federal 
employment are immediately eliminated. 
The President’s 16-point program should 
be advanced more aggressively through 
the Federal service and the committee 
again urges, in the strongest possible 
manner, that full consideration of Span- 
ish-speaking persons be given to mis- 
sion-related occupations and executive 
positions. 

We have restored the President’s Com- 
mission on Personnel Interchange under 
the Civil Service Commission. This pro- 
gram provides the opportunity for the 
interchange of managerial skills between 
the Government and private sector. This 
program was knocked out on a point of 
order on the floor of the other body, but 
we have the opinion of both the General 
Counsel of the Civil Service Commission 
and the Comptroller General that suffi- 
cient authority exists to continue this 
program. Since this year’s participants 
have already been announced and have 
made their plans, we believe the funding 
should be restored. However, we make it 
clear in the report that no additional 
participants are to be selected or com- 
mitments made until the GAO completes 
a review of this program. 

The committee has also restored $750,- 
000 for the Commission on the Review of 
the National Policy Toward Gambling 
that was reduced to $250,000 by the 
House of Representatives. This will pro- 
vide a total of $1 million for a staff of 20 
and $400,000 for studies of gambling. The 
need for the $1 million was strongly pre- 
sented by the Senate members of the 
Commission. 

Before I get to the General Services 
Administration, I am happy to note our 
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addition of $252,000 for the Committee 
for Purchase of Products and Services of 
the Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped. The authorization for this pro- 
gram was approved July 25, 1974, and we 
fully support the efforts of this commit- 
tee to direct Government procurement 
of the products of the workshops for the 
blind and other severely handicapped. 

For the General Services Administra- 
tion, other than the Federal buildings 
fund, we recommend a net reduction of 
$1,420,000. This consists of decreases of 
$500,000 in the grants made by the Na- 
tional Historic Publications Commission 
and $1.5 million in the Defense mobili- 
zation functions of eight Federal agen- 
cies; and increases of $450,000 for gen- 
eral management and agency operations, 
and $130,000 for Federal management 
policy. 

Now for the No. 1 item in this bill— 
the Federal buildings fund. This fund 
was created by the Public Buildings 
Amendments of 1972, Public Law 92- 
313. Everyone here has seen the mani- 
festations of this new procedure for 
financing the construction and main- 
tenance of Federal buildings, as wit- 
nessed by the hundreds of letters I have 
received regarding the possible reduc- 
tions in GSA’s custodial and protective 
forces. Rent payments, in the form of 
the standard level user charges, have 
been distributed to practically every ac- 
count in the budget, In many cases, these 
payments are the main item of increase 
for the agencies. As I indicated earlier, 
these charges amounted to $143 million 
of the additional $415.9 million requested 
by the Treasury Department. 

If the Members of the Senate will turn 
to page 46 of our Report I believe it will 
help them understand this situation. 

First of all, with regard to the rev- 
enues or income of the fund, the budget 
projected a total $1,359,326,000. Two 
things have happened here. First of all, 
the Appropriations Committees have es- 
tablished a policy of reducing the Stand- 
ard Level User Charges by 10 percent 
because we determined they were too 
high. That cuts income by $115.6 million. 
Second, due to weather conditions, 
strikes, and other delays, the construc- 
tion program GSA planned for 1974 fell 
far short and, as a result, the un- 
obligated balances that are merged by 
law into this Fund increases from $28,- 
326,000 to $121,450,000. This increases 
income by $93,124,000. Total revenues of 
the fund are now estimated at $1,336,- 
850,000. 

Now let us look at the expenditures. 
GSA proposed a single limitation of $980 
million on obligations; the House has 
written in 7 limitations that conform 
to the categories used in GSA’s justifica- 
tions. These are the first seven items 
under expenditures. Earlier I mentioned 
that the House moved $17,525,000 out of 
the fund’s program direction activity 
to provide a direct appropriation for 
GSA’s agency overhead. The other 
changes made by the House were a re- 
duction of the amount for rental of 
leased buildings by $14 million, which is 
in line with the 10-percent reduction in 
the “standard level user charges”; and 
a cut of $101.6 million to “real property 
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operations,” which is the basis for all 
the letters about the 8,500 janitors and 
guards being laid off. The House also 
provided $25 million for carryover into 
1976. 

As detailed on page 45 of the report, 
the committee has deleted the $25 mil- 
lion carryover as it is not needed. Sec- 
ond, we have fully restored $76.6 million 
of the $101.6 million reduction in real 
property operations. The $76.6 million 
restored consists of $44.6 million to pro- 
vide for work performed on a reimbursa- 
ble basis in 1974 that will come into the 
fund as user charges this year; $21 mil- 
lion for cost increases of labor, utilities, 
and materials; and $11 million to raise 
the level of services—particularly clean- 
ing—toward a comparable commercial 
standard for the rates GSA has imposed. 
GSA wanted $36 million to raise the 
cleaning level, but in view of the current 
economic situation the committee con- 
cluded that the Government could 
forego the additional pleasantries of 
level 4 cleaning while allowing some im- 
provement over the current level 10 
condition. These are categories or clas- 
sifications of cleaning in Federal build- 
ings. Level 4 is the equivalent of the 
commercial standard, and level 10 is 
something that is acceptable and in 
current use. 

Our other problem with the expendi- 
tures is the late-blooming unobligated 
balance problem. We are advised by 
GSA, and by GAO, that the balances are 
for real. Most of this represents ongoing 
construction projects that were author- 
ized and funded by the Congress over 
the last several years that are now in 
various stages of construction. Some 90 
projects are involved and they are writ- 
ten into the bill on pages 20 through 22. 
The House made no provision for this 
situation as unfortunately GSA failed 
to bring it to their attention until it was 
too late. Unless we make provision for 
them, most of these projects will come 
to a halt. 

Lastly, I should mention that the 
House inserted a limitation of $250 mil- 
lion on the aggregate amount of pur- 
chase contracts for construction of 
Federal buildings that could be executed 
in fiscal year 1975. GSA has appealed 
for an open-ended arrangement but 
your committee is no more enthusiastic 
about this procedure than our counter- 
parts in the House. However, we are 
advised that the contract for the new 
Social Security Administration Building 
in Baltimore is now ready and we have 
increased the ceiling to $350 million. 

Finally, with regard to GSA I direct 
the attention of the Senate to the dis- 
cussion on pages 41 through 43 of the 
report dealing with FEDNET and excess 
property. We went into these matters 
thoroughly in the course of a long hear- 
ing with GSA. We have strengthened the 
language of the House of Representatives 
prohibiting the procurement of FEDNET 
by cutting off access to GSA’s ADP fund. 
We have also spelled out to GSA that 
their recent revision of the regulations 
covering the excess property program is 
not to be used to choke off the program 
but is merely for the professed need to 
improve administration. 
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The fiscal year 1974 Treasury, Postal 
Service, and General Government Ap- 
propriations Act—Public Law 93-143— 
and the first fiscal year 1974 Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations Act—Public Law 93- 
245—contained identical provisions rela- 
tive to the Sand Point naval facility in 
Seattle. The committee has been advised 
by the Senate Legislative Counsel! that 
that language is permanently binding 
law. The General Services Administra- 
tion has advised the committee that it 
concurs with the Legislative Counsel’s 
conclusion. The committee has, there- 
fore, taken no action in this bill on the 
Sand Point facility and intends that its 
inaction be fully understood to have been 
based on the conclusion that the lan- 
guage about the facility in Public Law 
93-143 and Public Law 93-245 is perma- 
nently binding. I want this to be crystal 
clear, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter I received from GSA dated 
June 25, 1974, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1974. 

Hon, JOSEPH M. Montoya, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Treasury, Postal 
Service, and General Government, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Montoya: Your letter of 
June 24 refers to Section 5 of Public Law 
93-143 and Section 1001 of Public Law 98-245 
which in effect require that before any por- 
tion of the Sand Point Naval Air Station, 
Seattle, Washington, can be transferred for 
aviation use that the General Services Ad- 
ministration (GSA) transfer to the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA) title to that portion of the Facility 
which NOAA had requested and that the City 
of Seattle, the County of King, and the 
State of Washington approve a plan for 
aviation use of a portion of the Facility. 

GSA has proceeded with its disposal plans 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
above cited legislation and on June 14, 1974, 
filed with the Council on Environmental 
Quality a final environmental statement re- 
quired by the National Environmental Policy 
Act. This statement contemplates disposal of 
the available property at the Sand Point 
Naval Air Station in the following manner: 

A. 100 acres will be transferred to NOAA 
for the development of a Pacific Northwest 
throughout the Western States, Alaska, and 
Regional Facility to serve NOAA units 
Hawaii and to provide for consolidation of 
the Seattle area offices of NOAA. 

B. 212 acres will be assigned to the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation for conveyance to the 
City of Seattle for park and recreational 
use. 

This letter confirms that GSA agrees with 
the opinion of the Senate Legislative Coun- 
sel that Section 5 of Public Law 93-143 and 
Section 1001 of Public Law 93-245 are per- 
manently binding. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT A. INK, 
Acting Administrator. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
committee recommends insertion of var- 
ious language provisions that are not 
authorized in law. These have been set 
out in the report and are, for the most 
part, continuation of previous practice, 
such as: Authorizing the Treasury De- 
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partment to purchase confidential in- 
formation from informers; representa- 
tion funds for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy, and Civil Service Com- 
mission; and allowing the President lati- 
tude in appointing staff of the Council 
on International Economic Policy and 
Domestic Council. The committee has 
continued language added in the recent 
supplemental authorizing Secret Service 
protection of the Vice President’s fam- 
ily; and inserted a provision to extend 
the authority of the Executive Protective 
Service to the Vice President’s new off- 
cial residence. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, before concluding my 
remarks I wish to say that I enjoyed 
working together with the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, and also with the other mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. They at- 
tended many of the hearings, they were 
very contributive to the full hearings 
that we had on the many agencies that 
we hear. I want to commend all the 
members of my subcommittee for the 
contributions which they have made. 

Senator BELLMON participated ac- 
tively in the hearings and in the mark- 
up of the bill and thus contributed 
greatly to the committee’s recommenda- 
tions before the Senate. 

I also want to note that for the first 
time in many years Mr. Joe E. Gonzales, 
the long-time staff assistant on this bill, 
is not with us. Mr. Gonzales transferred 
to the Treasury Department earlier this 
month where he will assume impotrant 
and critical duties in connection with the 
Department’s operations in the south- 
western portion of the Nation. Mr. Gon- 
zales served the committee in outstand- 
ing fashion for 19 years. In the Spanish- 
speaking community we are well aware 
of Mr. Gonzales’ valuable assistance in 
my pursuit of full implementation of the 
16-point program, and the Department 
asked Joe to join them because of his 
special ability in this critical area. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the commitee amendments 
be agreed to en bloc, and that the bill as 
amended be regarded for the purpose of 
amendment as original text, provided 
that no point of order shall be considered 
to have been waived by reason of agree- 
ment to this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, in line 7, after the semi- 
colon, insert ‘‘and not to exceed $10,000 
for official and representation expenses”. 

On page 2, in line 8, strike out ‘$21,- 
600,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$26,500,000”. 

On page 2, in line 9, strike out “services 
as authorized by 5, U.S.C. 3109” and in- 
sert “unforeseen emergencies of a con- 
fidential character, to be allocated and 
expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and to be ac- 
counted for solely on his certificate, and 
of which $3,600,000 shall be for repairs 
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and improvements to Treasury buildings 
and shall remain available until ex- 
pended”. 

On page 3, beginning with line 5, 
insert: 

EXPENSES FOR ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 
(LIQUIDATING FUNCTIONS) 

For expenses necessary to enable the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to terminate and pro- 
vide for an orderly phaseout by December 31, 
1974, of the economic stabilization activities 
conducted under the Economic Stabilization 
Act of 1970, as amended, including services 
as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, but at rates 
for individuals not to exceed the per diem 
equivalent of the rate for GS-18, $2,000,000: 
Provided, That advances, repayments or 
transfers may be made to any department or 
agency for expenses of such termination. 


On page 3, in line 19, strike out “$85,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$100,000,000”. 

On page 3, in line 3, after “$600,000,” 
insert “to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 

On page 4, in line 7, strike out “as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109” and insert “of 
expert witnesses at such rates as may 
be determined by the Director;”. 

On page 4, in line 9, strike out “$87,- 
500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$94,- 
639,000”. 

On page 4, in line 19, strike out 
“$283,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
““$284,800,000”. 

On page 5, in line 6, strike out “$30,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$32,- 
000,000”. 

On page 5, in line 10, strike out “$85.- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$88,- 
500,00”. 

On page 5, at the end of line 16, strike 
out “services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109” and insert “services of expert wit- 
nesses at such rates as many be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner ;” 

On page 5, at the end of line 18, strike 
out “$40,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$41,000,000”. 

On page 6, in line 2, strike out “as 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109,” and insert 
“of expert witnesses at such rates as may 
be determined by the Commisioner;”. 

On page 6, at the end of line 7, strike 
out “$705,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “'$712,600,000”. 

On page 6, in line 15, strike out “as 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109” and insert 
“of expert witnesses at such rates as may 
be determined by the Commissioner;”. 

On page 6, in line 17, strike out ‘‘$780,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$791,000,000”. 

On page 7, in line 12, strike out “$77,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$79,- 
300,000”. 

On page 7, at the end of line 15, insert 
“and for the utilization of the Executive 
Protective Service to provide security at 
the official residence of the Vice Presi- 
dent”. 

On page 7, at the end of line 23, insert 
“entering into contracts with the De- 
partment of State for the furnishing of 
health and medical services to employees 
and their dependents serving in foreign 
countries;”’. 

On page 8, at the end of line 13, strike 
out the comma and “of which $414,418,- 
500 shall be available only for transfer 
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to the Civil Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund”. 

On page 9, line 9, strike out “services 
as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109” and in- 
sert “personnel services without regard 
to the provisions of law regulating the 
employment and compensation of per- 
sons in the Government service,”. 

On page 9, after “$1,600,000” insert 
“of which, an amount not to exceed 
$1,000 may be expended for official enter- 
tainment”. 

On page 9, in line 18, after “3109” in- 
sert “but at rates for individuals not to 
exceed the per diem equivalent of the 
rate for grade GS-18; and other personal 
services without regard to the provisions 
of law regulating the employment and 
compensation of persons in the Govern- 
ment service;”’. 

On page 10, beginning with line 7, 
insert: 

OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

For the care, maintenance, repair and al- 
teration, furnishing, improvement, heating 
and lighting, including electric power and 
fixtures, of the official residence of the Vice 
President, $315,000: Provided, That advances 
or repayments or transfers from this appro- 
priation may be made to any department or 
agency for expenses of carrying out such 
activities, 

FEDERAL ENERGY OFFICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

No part of any appropriation contained 
in this or any other Act for the regulatory 
functions of the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion under authority of Public Law 93-159, 
shall be obligated or expended beyond the 
expiration date of that Act except with ex- 


plicit approval of the appropriations 
committees. 


On page 11, at the end of line 15, strike 
out “$19,400,000” and insert in lieu there- 
of “$22,500,000”. 

On page 11, in line 23, strike out “$9,- 
400,000” and insert in lieu thereof “‘$7,- 
500,000”. 

On page 11, in line 23, strike out the 
colon and “Provided, That not to exceed 
$1,100,000 of the foregoing amount shall 
be available for telecommunications 
studies and research.”. 

On page 12, in line 18, after “func- 
tions,” insert “as authorized by law”. 

On page 12, in line 19, after the comma, 
strike out 
“services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, but 
at rates for individuals not to exceed the per 
diem equivalent of the rate for grade GS-18, 
compensation for one position at a rate not to 
exceed the rate of level II of the Executive 
Schedule, and other personal services without 
regard to the provisions of law regulating the 
employment and compensation of persons in 
the Government service,”’. 


On page 13, in line 21, strike out “$1,- 
050,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,- 
075,000”. 

On page 14, in line 7, after the semi- 
colon, insert “not to exceed $2,500 for 
official reception and representation ex- 
penses;”. 

On page 12, in line 12, strike out “$89,- 
647,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$90,- 
000,000”. 

On page 16, in line 17, strike out “$250,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,- 
000,000”. 
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On page 16, beginning with line 18, in- 

sert: 

“COMMITTEE FOR PURCHASE OF PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES OF THE BLIND AND OTHER SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED 

“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary for the Committee 
for Purchase of Products and Services of the 
Blind and Other Severely Handicapped, es- 
tablished by the Act of June 23, 1971, Public 
Law 92-28, including hire of passenger motor 
vehicles, $252,000. 


On page 18, at the end of line 12, 
strike out “$871,875,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$1,044,925,000”. 

On page 19, in line 15, strike out 
“*$293,594,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$370,194,000”. ; 

On page 19, beginning with line 18, 
strike out “$25,000,000 shall be available 
for obligation in fiscal year 1976” and in- 
sert 
$121,450,000 of the amounts merged with 
the fund pursuant to section 210(f)(3) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
490(f)(3)) of which (a) not to exceed $89,- 
856,000 for the construction of buildings 
as authorized by law including construc- 
tion projects at locations and at maximum 
construction improvement costs (including 
funds for sites and expenses) as follows: 

Alabama: 

Mobile Federal Office Building.. 
Alaska: 

Fairbanks Federal Office Building 
and Parking Facility 

Anchorage Court House, Federal 
Office Building, and Park 
Facility 

Alaska Highway Border Station. 

Juneau Post Office and Court 
House 

Petersburg Federal Office Build- 

ing and Post Office 

Arizona: 

Nogales Border Station #2 
Arkansas: 

Batesville 
House, 
Building 

Fayetteville Court House and 

Federal Office Building 

California: 

Los Angeles Federal Office Build- 
ing and Multi-Parking Facil- 
ity 

San Diego Border Station 

Hawthorne Federal Office Build- 
ing 92, 000 

Santa Rosa Federal Office Build- 
ing 235, 000 

Santa Ana Federal Office Build- 
ing 

San Diego Federal Building 

Calexico Border Station 
Connecticut: 

New Haven Federal Office Build- 


$224, 000 


638, 500 


2, 000, 000 
839, 000 


2, 670, 000 


Post Office, 
and Federal 


Court 
Office 


1, 981, 000 
1, 724, 000 


18, 000 
225, 000 
88, 000 


877, 000 


Wilmington Court House, Cus- 
toms Court, and Federal Of- 
fice Building 

District of Columbia: 

South Portal Site Federal Office 
Building 

James Forrestal Federal Office 
Building 

Department of Labor Building.. 

J. E. Hoover Federal Bureau of 
Investigation Building 

Florida: 

Orlando Courthouse and Federal 
Office Building 

Tampa Motor Pool 

West Palm Beach Post Office 


151, 000 


10, 631, 300 


170, 700 
11, 083, 600 


99, 000 
15, 000 


31, 000 


Georgia: 

Atlanta, Richard B. Russell Fed- 
eral Office Building 

Augusta Post Office and Federal 
Office Building 

Griffin Post Office and Federal 
Office Building 

Rome Post Office and Courthouse 

Waycross Courthouse and Fed- 

eral Office Building 

Hawaii: 


Honolulu Federal Office Build- 


Chicago Federal Supply Center 
and Parking Facility 

Chicago Federal Archives and 
Records Center 

Chicago Federal Office Building_ 

Alton Courthouse and Federal 
Office Building 

Carbondale Federal Office Build- 


Indianapolis 
Building 
Indianapolis Post Office 

Courthouse 
Towa: 
Iowa City Post Office and Federal 
Office Building 
Kansas: 
Topeka Courthouse and Federal 
Office Building 
Kentucky: 
Covington, Internal 
Service Center 
Frankfort Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Office Building 
Louisville Federal Office Build- 


Federal Office 


and 


Revenue 


Houma, A. J. Ellender Post Of- 
fice and Federal Office Build- 
ing 

New Orleans Courthouse and 
Federal Office Building 

Maryland: 

Baltimore, E. A. Germatz Fed- 

eral Office Building 
Massachusetts: 

New Bedford, Hastings Keith 

Federal Building 
Michigan: 

Ann Arbor, Federal Office Build- 
ing 

Detroit,- Patrick V. McNamara 
Federal Office Building 

Grand Rapids, Courthouse and 
Federal Building 

Saginaw, Federal Office Build- 
t 

Mississippi: 

Aberdeen, Federal Office Build- 
ing 

Hattiesburg, Federal Office Build- 
ing 

Oxford, Courthouse, Post Office, 
and Federal Office Building___ 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Courthouse, Federal Of- 
fice Building, and Park Facil- 
1p oe a A = 

New Hampshire: 

Manchester Federal Office Build- 

ing 
New Mexico: 

Gallup Federal Office Building.. 
New York: 

Buffalo Federal Office Building.. 

Champlain Border Station 

Hyde Park, F. D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary Extension 

New York Customs Courthouse 
and Federal Office Building... 


July 31, 1974 


$700, 000 
99, 000 


176, 000 
106, 000 


19, 000 


115, 000 


16, 000 


312, 000 


15, 000 
1, 194, 000 


50, 000 
261, 000 


15, 000 
10, 000 


12, 000 


662, 500 


79, 000 
67, 000 
53, 000 


67, 000 


456, 000 
137, 000 


950, 000 
262, 000 


65, 000 


113, 500 


July 31, 1974 


New York—Continued 
Rochester, Customs Courthouse 

and Federal Office Building--_- 
New York, Foley Square Court- 


North Carolina: 

Winston-Salem, Courthouse and 

Federal Office Building 
Ohio: 

Akron, Courthouse, Federal Of- 
fice Building and Parking Fa- 
city 

Akron, Post Office 

Columbia, Federal Office Build- 
ing 

Dayton, Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Office Building 

Mansfield, Post Office and Fed- 

eral Office Building 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, 
Building 
Oregon: 

Eugene, Courthouse and Federal 
Office Building 

Portland, Federal Office Building. 
Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia, J. A. Byrne Court- 
house and W. J. Greene, Jr., 
Federal Office Building 

Williamsport, Courthouse and 
Federal Office Building 
Puerto Rico: 

San Juan, Courthouse and Fed- 

eral Office Building 
Rhode Island: 
Providence, Post Office and Fed- 
eral Office Building 
South Carolina: 

Columbia, Courthouse, Federal 
Office Building, Parking Facil- 
ity and Vehicle Maintenance 
Facility 

Florence, John L. McMillan Fed- 
eral Building and Courthouse _ 
South Dakota: 

Huron, Post Office and Federal 
Office Building. 

Rapid City, Courthouse and Fed- 

eral Office Building 
Tennessee: 
Nashville, Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Office Building 
Texas: 

Dallas, Courthouse and Federal 
Office Building. 

McAllen, Border 
Headquarters 

Marfa, Border Patrol Headquar- 
ters 

Midland, Post Office, Courthouse, 
and Federal Office Building.. 

San Antonio, Courthouse and 
Federal Office Building 

San Antonio, Post Office 
Vermont: 

Norton, Border Station 

Brattleboro, Post Office, Court 

House, and Federal Office 
Building 
Virginia: 

Quantico, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation Academy 

Roanoke, R. H. Poff Federal Of- 

fice Building 
Virgin Islands: 
Charlotte Amalie, Courthouse 
and Federal Office Building- 
Washington: 

Blaine, Peace Arch Border Sta- 
tion 

Seattle, Federal Office Building. 

Seattle, Federal Center South __ 
West Virginia: 

Morgantown, Post Office 
Federal Office Building 

Elkins, Post Office, Courthouse, 

and Federal Office Building--_ 


Federal Office 


Patrol Sector 


and 
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43, 000 
13, 000 


861, 000 
42, 000 
348, 000 


603, 000 


30, 000 
12, 000 


955, 000 


327, 000 


470, 000 
31, 000 


130, 000 


31, 000 
22, 000 
136, 000 


135, 000 


Wisconsin: 

Madison, Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Office Building 

Including a reserve for the Fed- 
eral Office Building, Athens, 
Georgia, the Post Office and 
Court House, Moscow, Idaho, 
the Philip J. Philbin Federal 
Building and Post Office, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, the Cus- 
toms Court and Federal Office 
Building Annex, New York, 
New York, the Post Office and 
Federal Office Building, Denton, 
Texas, and the Winston Prouty 
Federal Building, Essex Junc- 
tion, Vermont 

Funds for contractor's claims 
and judgments rendered by 
U.S. Courts related to site 
acquisition and contract ap- 
peals, also relocation cost 


$680, 000 


10, 803, 000 


9, 057, 200 


89, 856, 000 


Provided, That the immediately forego- 
ing limits of cost may be exceeded to the 
extent that they apply to construction proj- 
ects previously included in the appropria- 
tion, Construction, Public Buildings Proj- 
ects, to the extent that savings are affected 
in other such projects, but by not to exceed 
10 per centum of the amounts previously 
appropriated for such projects under such 
appropriation; (b) not to exceed $700,000 for 
repair and improvement of public buildings; 
(c) not to exceed $5,245,000 for additional 
court facilities; (d) not to exceed $16,149,000 
for construction services of on-going con- 
struction projects; and (e) $9,500,000 for the 
completion of buildings management proj- 
ects, including charges for work for other 
agencies begun in prior years but not yet 
completed and $2,571,000 to be deposited in 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts:” 

On page 24, line 4, after “collections”, 
strike out: 

Provided further, That any revenues and 
collections and any other sums accruing to 
this Fund, excluding reimbursements under 
section 210(f)(6) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 490(f) (6)), in excess of $871,875,000 
shall be deposited in miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury of the United States 


On page 26, beginning with line 11, in- 
sert “and acceptance and utilization of 
voluntary and uncompensated services”. 

On page 26, line 12, strike out $50,- 
500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$50,- 
000,000”. 

On page 26, in line 13, strike out “$2,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,- 
500,000”. 

On page 28, in line 7, strike out “$3.- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,- 
500,000”. 

On page 28, in line 12, strike out “$10,- 
200,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$10,- 
650,000”. 

On page 28, in line 22, strike out “$1,- 
600,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,- 
730,000”. 

On page 30, beginning with line 14, in- 
sert “or under section 111 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949”. 

On page 31, in line 13, strike out “$60,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$63,- 
400,000”. 

On page 31, at the end of line 24, strike 
out “$22,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$18,600,000, to remain available 
until expended”. 
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On page 34, in line 25, strike out 
“$250,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$350,000,000”. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—of course I shall not 
object—I wish to use the opportunity to 
inform my friend and colleague that I 
have a modest amendment respecting 
the Productivity Commission, and I 
would like to inquire when it will be con- 
venient for the Senators to consider that. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Well, the Senator 
from Oklahoma has a statement to make 
on the bill and then we will be ready for 
amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I will 
allow part of my time for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee which considered H.R. 15544, the 
appropriation bill for the Treasurv 
Postal Service, and general Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
I want to associate myself generally with 
the remarks of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya) 
and to applaud his leadership in report- 
ing this bill. 

This measure now before the Senate is 
the product of many days of hearings and 
persevering effort put forth not only by 
our most capable and cordial chairman, 
but also the other members of the sub- 
committee. 

I would like to congratulate the chair- 
man for the way he has conducted the 
affairs of the subcommittee through 
these recent months. 

Let me assure my colleagues that there 
are no monumental new programs in this 
bill. Although there are certain sections 
in the bill where I believe additional re- 
ductions might have been employed, fru- 
gality has been the password of the com- 
mittee as we worked on this legislation. 

By and large this bill provides funds 
for the general Government activities of 
the Federal Establishment. There are 
moneys for the levying and collection 
of taxes, for the operation of the Postal 
Service, for the operations of the White 
House, for the Domestic Council, the Na- 
tional Security Council, the Office of 
Management and Budget, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and a host of other activ- 
ities too numerous to mention at this 
time. While some may disagree as to the 
amount by which these activities should 
be funded, let no Senator forget that 
many of the items in H.R. 15544 are nec- 
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essary sums to effectively operate the 
executive branch of the Government, and 
one of the three coequal branches of 
Government under our Federal system. 

Under the GSA section of this bill I 
supported in full committee markup a 
motion to reduce the appropriation for 
real property operations, cleaning, main- 
tenance and security operations, and so 
forth. During these days of double digit 
inflation, it is my opinion that we must 
do without in as many areas as possible. 
The House cut this item by $101.6 mil- 
lion. The Senate cut was a mere $25 mil- 
lion, or a restoration of $76.6 million. 
Therefore, as this measure now stands 
before the Senate, GSA’s real property 
operations are funded at $370,194,000, or 
$25 million below the budget request. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to address myself to each 
line item in this bill. However, let me 
conclude my remarks by urging the Sen- 
ate to adopt the bill which our commit- 
tee has sent you after weeks of hearings 
and deliberations. 

Once again I want to commend the 
manager of this bill and the distin- 
guished chairman of our subcommittee 
for the firm, fair and methodical manner 
in which he has presided over the devel- 
opment of this legislation. 

Now, Mr. President, I have three 
minor, perfecting amendments at the 
desk, and I ask that they be reported 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendments. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendments will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

1. On page 9, following line 23, insert the 
following provision: 

“UNANTICIPATED PERSONNEL NEEDS 

“For expenses necessary to enable the Presi- 
dent to meet unanticipated personnel needs 
and to pay administrative expenses incurred 
with respect thereto, as authorized by law, 
$1,000,000.” 

2. On page 10, line 5, after the words “Ex- 
ecutive Residence” and before the figure 
“$1,695,000” insert the following: 

“and official entertainment expenses of the 
President,” 

8. On page 13, line 6, strike the figure “$16,- 

367,000” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 
“including hire of passenger motor vehicles, 
and official entertainment expenses of the 
President, $16,367,000: Provided, That not to 
exceed $10,000 shall be available for alloca- 
tion within the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent for official reception and representa- 
tion expenses.” 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve these amendments are all familiar 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee and that he is agreeable 
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to the amendments. I will not take the 
time of the Senate to discuss them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the chairman 
yield briefly on that? 

Would the chairman inform the Senate 
as to whether these would increase or 
decrease the amounts of the bill in any 
way? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I defer to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, let me 
say that amendment 1 has the effect of 
providing $1 million to the President for 
unanticipated needs of a highly impor- 
tant but temporary nature. 

This is the same $1 million that Con- 
gress has been making available to the 
President for the last 20 years. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Was it the same 
amount available last year? 

Mr. BELLMON. Yes, there is no in- 
crease; the same fund has been in the 
budget for the last 20 years for this 
purpose. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is that the only one 
that affects it? 

Mr. BELLMON. The amendment 2 au- 
thorizes an entertainment allowance for 
the President. The authorization is not 
self-executing, but requires that funds 
be specifically appropriated for enter- 
tainment expenses. This amendment will 
provide those funds to be expended at 
the discretion of the President. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. How much is in- 
volved in this entertainment fund? 

Mr. BELLMON. There is no additional 
money. 

Mr. MONTOYA. It is just an authori- 
zation for him to use part of these funds 
for that purpose, and that authorization 
has been in previous bills. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., On the basis of the 
hearings, is there any indication of any 
abuse of this? 

Mr. MONTOYA. No. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There has been some 
criticism of the White House’s use of 
funds, especially in the last few days by 
the House Judiciary Committee, but ap- 
parently the chairman and ranking 
member are satisfied that this would not 
involve any abuse of those funds; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BELLMON. I do not believe, Mr. 
Chairman, we have had criticism of this 
particular fund, and this is no additional 
money; it is a procedural matter. 

The third amendment will make avail- 
able the second type of entertainment 
funds authorized by H.R. 14715, to be 
available for allocation within the Exec- 
utive Office of the President rather than 
expended by the President himself. 
There is a built-in limitation of $10,000 
on these funds. In addition, this amend- 
ment wlil specifically provide for the hire 
of passenger motor vehicles, a service 
made available to the Vice President and 
other entities in this act, but omitted 
to the President. This is a minor but 
necessary authority for the proper func- 
tioning of the White House office. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It does not mean the 
White House is going to lease more lim- 
ousines and chauffeur various automo- 
biles for the White House? 

Mr. BELLMON. It means, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that if there is a need for leased 
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automobiles, perhaps to take care of 
visiting heads of state or something of 
that kind, the President will be able to 
lease them, and not just the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But it would be con- 
fined to people like visiting heads of 
state; it would not be used by the staff 
at the White House? 

Mr. BELLMON. It is not intended for 
use of the White House staff. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONTOYA. This authorization 
has been in the bill before. There was a 
little omission in the House bill. This 
provides complete authorization as we 
have had it heretofore. 

Mr. BELLMON. If the Senator would 
care to look at the bill, H.R. 15544, on 
page 12, he will find that this language 
appears in line 18 of page 12. We have 
simply moved the language over to line 
6 on page 13, so that it will not be lim- 
ited only to the Vice President, but will 
also include the President. Where it ap- 
pears first, it enables the Vice President 
to hire these vehicles. This change would 
make it possible for the President also to 
have that right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing, en bloc, to the 
amendments of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ABOUREZKE. Are there funds in 
these amendments for the President's 
lawyers that he has hired in the last 
year and a half? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, there 
are no funds in these three amendments 
that have anything to do with hiring 
the President’s lawyers. 

Mr. ABOUREZEK. Or in the bill itself? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. I was going to 
make a statement about this. Once we 
dispose of these amendments, I would 
welcome a colloquy with the Senator 
about this matter, because I have an im- 
portant statement to make in that 
respect. 

Mr, ABOUREZK. I will withhold now, 
then. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK). The question is on agreeing, en 
bloc, to the amendments of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? If 
the Senator from South Dakota and the 
Senator from New Mexico will permit, I 
would like to make a brief statement on 
the bill. 

Mr. BELLMON., I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, first 
I commend the distinguished chairman 
and the distinguished ranking minority 
member. I think they have done a good 
job. It is very hard for us to hold down 
these expenditures; there is always great 
importunism by the people involved, the 
agencies and departments involved, and 
I think in this case the chairman and 
the subcommittee have done well. 
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Nevertheless, I would like to put this 
bill in perspective, because I think we 
can and should recognize that it is not 
quite the remarkable economy measure 
it appears to be. It is below the admin- 
istration’s budget request; and it is also 
an amazing $679 million below last year’s 
budget expenditures. 

These figures are misleading, however. 
Let us take a few examples. Why is the 
bill so far below last year’s budget? First, 
no disaster relief funds are included in 
the bill. This program is now funded 
through the HUD-space-science-veter- 
ans’ appropriations bill. The result, a 
“paper” saving of $400 million when com- 
pared with last year’s bill. And as we 
all know disasters are made by God, not 
by man. It is impossible to predict with 
any certainty how much money we will 
need this year in the HUD-space-science 
bill—the $400 million provided last year 
or the $100 million requested this year. 

But this is not the only paper saving. 
We appear to be reducing spending for 
the Public Buildings Service of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration by $614,- 
087,000. How is this possible in 1 year? 
The answer is that it is not possible. This 
simply represents a change in the way the 
GSA handles this account—being paid 
by other agencies to provide building 
space and services. Thus this bill’s saving 
is translated into additional costs for 
other agencies. 

Finally we have a $75 million saving 
because the fund for economic stabiliza- 
tion activities has been eliminated. 

As we all know, the wage-price pro- 
gram, in the view of many, has failed, 
but whether it has failed or not, the fact 
is that the services are terminated. So 
it is not truly an economy measure. It 
simply indicates the failure of the ad- 
ministration’s economic policy. 

Allowing for all this, the bill is about 
$420 million, or about 8 percent, over 
last year. 

We can look at this in two ways. If we 
can keep on spending at this 8-percent 
level of last year, we can hold the bill $13 
billion below the President’s budget 
request. 

But looked at another way, it is too 
high. The overall cut from the budget is 
$54,688,000. If we were to impose a $10 
billion reduction in Federal spending as 
we voted to do earlier this year the cut 
would have to be $138 or $139 million. 
This would be a hard cut, but it would 
be an eminently responsible one in this 
time of soaring inflation fueled by exces- 
sive Federal spending. 

Nevertheless, when all is said and done, 
I think we can recognize that the sub- 
committee has done a commendable job, 
and they do deserve commendation. 

I am a little embarrassed because I 
must ask the chairman to consider fa- 
vorably an amendment which the Sena- 
tor from New York is going to offer, 
which I support, but which I think is 
strongly anti-inflationary. That is to add 
another million dollars. I wish we could 
subtract another $100 million. But this 
million dollars is for the Productivity 
Commission, which everyone recognizes 
is one way of greatly reducing costs in 
our economy and providing, I think, at 
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least a 100 to 1 benefit-cost ratio in terms 
of the advantages that we get if we can 
improve productivity. Despite the fact 
that the million dollar increase that the 
Senator from New York is suggesting 
would increase the amount of the bill by 
only a tiny fraction, by increasing the 
funds for the Productivity Commission 
by the fraction of 1 percent, we would 
have a potential saving of $100 million. 
So I think this would be an extraordi- 
narily good amendment to take, and 
while a million dollars is a lot of money, 
I think we all recognize it is a tiny 
amount in the budget, and a very small 
amount even in this overall appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, let me just 
say to the Senator that I appreciate his 
statement. I regard it as an example of 
economic statesmanship, and wish to say 
that he truly deserves his great national 
reputation in that regard. I thoroughly 
agree, and I hope that the committee will 
sympathetically consider my amendment. 
I do not know what the manager will do 
about it, but I am strongly in sympathy 
with its fundamental thrust. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield the fioor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1641 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 1641, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we dispense 
with further reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HASKELL’s amendment (No. 1641) 
is as follows: 

On page 5, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

CONSTRUCTION OF MINT FACILITIES 

For expenses necessary for construction 
of mint facilities, as authorized by the Act of 
August 20, 1963 as amended (31 U.S.C. 291- 
294), $11,800,000, to remain available until 
expended. 


Mr. HASKELL, Mr. President, I bring 
this amendment up for the purpose of 
discussing the status of the Denver Mint 
with the manager of the bill and the 
ranking minority member. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
appropriate funds for the commence- 
ment of construction of a mint in 
Denver. 

In fiscal year 1972 and 1973, funds 
were in the appropriation bills. They 
were not expended, because the mint site 
had not been selected. This year the 
committee report states that it is not 
included because the mint site has not 
been selected, and this is very under- 
standable. I am sure that that state- 
ment was accurate at the time of the 
drafting of the report, although not ac- 
curate at the time the report was issued. 

The site now has been selected. On 
July 16 of this year, the Honorable Mary 
Brooks selected a specific location in the 
city of Denver. 

This facility is of vital importance to 
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Denver and to Colorado. The new facility, 
will employ a great many minority 
groups as does the present one, and is 
obviously of overwhelming importance 
to them. 

Mr. President, I intend to withdraw my 
amendment because the necessary au- 
thorizing legislation has not passed the 
House of Representatives. Therefore, an 
amendment to appropriate funds is not 
in order. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
if they would be sympathetic to including 
this item in a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, assuming that a supplemental 
appropriation bill comes out after the 
authorization takes place. 

So I would like to ask my friend, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA) his attitude on this. 

Mr. MONTOYA. May I say to my good 
friend from Colorado that I have been 
sympathetic to the construction of this 
building for many years. I included in 
the bill for fiscal year 1972 an appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 for the acquisition of 
the site. Then in fiscal year 1973 this 
committee included a $2 million item for 
design and site development. We have 
our foot in the door by way of commit- 
ment, and I am sure the subcommittee 
will consider very favorably the moneys 
that might be required for the construc- 
tion of the building once the authoriza- 
tion goes through the House. 

The authorization has already passed 
the Senate and has been reported out 
of the Public Works Committee in the 
House, but no further action has been 
taken by the House. The disposition of 
the authorization bill in the House will 
come at any time, and then eligibility 
will set in for construction money. I can 
assure the Senator from Colorado that I 
will do everything possible to make my 
recommendation felt before the subcom- 
mittee and the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator very much indeed for 
his commitment. 

Might I inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
whether he shares the chairman’s sym- 
pathy to this project? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I am in 
general agreement with the position ex- 
pressed by our distinguished chairman. 

I feel that there is a need for this kind 
of a facility, and I would be very happy 
to work with him in devising means of 
moving the project along. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I now withdraw my 
amendment No. 1641. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. ABOUREZEK. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On p. 14 after line 24 add the following: 
“No part of the funds appropriated by this 
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Act shall be used for the President’s Com- 
mission on Personnel Interchange.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. ABOUREZEK, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the two amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee has 
recommended an appropriation of $90,- 
000,000 for salaries and expenses of the 
Civil Service Commission for fiscal year 
1975. As stated in the committee’s 
report: 

This amount recommended is $18,766,000 
more than the amount appropriated for 
1974; and $353,000 over the House allowance. 


The House disallowed $353,000, be- 
cause Congressman CHARLES VANIK 
raised a point of order with respect to 
appropriating this money for the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Personnel Inter- 
change. Congressman VANIK argued, as I 
shall argue, that because of the serious 
conflict of interest questions regarding 
some of the individuals who have par- 
ticipated in this program and because 
of the potential for conflicts of interest in 
the program itself, this appropriation 
ought to be eliminated. 

According to the GAO report re- 
quested by Congressman Vanix, the ex- 
ecutive interchange program served as a 
vehicle to facilitate the entry into public 
service by industry executives. 

The report stated: 

In our view, the more important question 
raised by FEO's use of presidential executive 
interchange program personnel with oil and 
related industry backgrounds concerns the 
judgment exercised in placing executives on 
a year’s leave of absence from private in- 
dustry in positions in an agency exercising 
a regulatory-type responsibility over the 
activities of the very company to which the 
individual involved will return at the com- 
pletion of his year's assignment. It was this 
action which created potential conflict-of- 
interest situations. 


As a result of its investigations the 
GAO has referred two cases involving 
former FEO officials to the Justice De- 
partment for further action. One former 
FEO employee, Mr. Robert Bowen, came 
from Phillips Petroleum Co., and the 
other, Mr. Edmund Western, came from 
the Sun Oil Co. Both were involved in 
advising FEO officials in a policymaking 
position, While Dr. Sawhill, for example, 
has defended Mr. Bowen’s work as 
merely technical in nature, it is clear 
from the documents collected by the In- 
terior Committee in its hearings on the 
confirmation of Dr. John Sawhill as FEO 
Administrator that Mr. Bowen's advice 
and work was much more than technical. 

The FEO’s own general counsel 
warned of Mr. Bowen's potential impact 
on FEO regulations relating to petroleum 
products and recommended that the 
FEO Administrator consider appropriate 
action. Yet, instead of making a deter- 
mination of whether or not there was a 
conflict-of-interest problem, Adminis- 
trator Sawhill merely transferred Mr. 
Bowen back to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
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In point of fact, there are still serious 
problems concerning conflict-of-interest 
questions in the underlying philosophy 
of the executive interchange program it- 
self. I can see no justification for bring- 
ing into Government, men from private 
corporations, for whom the public in- 
terest is rarely a primary concern, and 
whose responsibilities in Government 
will bear, either directly or indirectly, on 
decisions which may benefit their own 
corporations to which they will return. I 
believe that it is the basis of democratic 
government that public officials must 
serve only one master—the American 
people, the public interest. 

Knowing that he will return to work 
with a private corporation after a year 
of service with the Government, a corpo- 
rate executive is not likely to either make 
recommendations to Government offi- 
cials which will hurt his company or 
benefit the public, for as the late Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver observed it is illogical 
to expect corporations to work in the 
public interest. 

One need only mention a few decisions 
in any administration to show how read- 
ily public officials cave in to the demands 
of private corporations—tax loopholes, 
the sale and leasing of public land, non- 
enforcement of environmental laws, and 
on and on. 

The fact that the executive inter- 
change program allows a private cor- 
poration to send one of its executives to 
work for a Government agency for 1 year 
demonstrates how vulnerable is our sys- 
tem of government to penetration by 
large economic interests. A 1-year stay is 


on its face an admission that the public 
interest will not be served. Unlike an 
elected official, this individual is not re- 
quired to stand for reelection. Unlike an 


appointed official, he need not face 
congressional approval. And unlike a 
career civil servant, he has no commit- 
ment to serve the public. Indeed, such a 
program as this executive interchange 
program undermines the very founda- 
tion of a government free of the corrupt- 
ing influences of large economic inter- 
ests. In my opinion, this program serves 
to erode responsible public decisionmak- 
ing in favor of legitimating private in- 
terests through governmental actions. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge the 
adoption of this amendment to strike the 
appropriation and to prohibit the use of 
any funds in this bill to fund the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Interchange Program. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I am 
in full sympathy with the concern ex- 
pressed by the junior Senator from South 
Dakota. However, I am constrained to 
oppose the amendment for other rea- 
sons. 

In the first place, the reduction was 
made in the House, and we restored the 
funding in the committee. 

The House action stemmed from a 
point of order raised on the floor of the 
House against this particular item. 

Since the House action, the matter was 
gone into by our committee and we have 
received the opinion of the Comptroller 
General that there was adequate author- 
ization for the inclusion of this particu- 
lar money in the bill. 
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The authority of the President to con- 
voke a commission of this type is within 
authorizing statutes, and the Comptrol- 
ler General has communicated to the 
committee that this is proper in a letter 
dated July 24, 1974, to the chairman of 
our full Committee on Appropriations 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN) . I shall insert the letter 
in the Recorp, but I shall read this salient 
and applicable portion of the letter. 

After examining the matter, we believe 
the President and the CSC have sufficient 
authority under the general delegation of au- 
thority by Congress to administer the civil 
service to establish a program such as that 
administered by the President’s Commission 
on Personnel Exchange. 

Specifically, we believe the following sec- 
tions of title V, United States Code, provide 
basic authority under which the CSC may 
operate a program such as that described in 
Executive Order No. 11451: Sections 1301, 
1302, 3301, and 3302. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the letter be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 24, 1974. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In response to a tele- 
phone request from Mr. Warren Kane of 
the staff of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations of July 17, 1974, we are writing 
to provide you with our views as to the au- 
thority for appropriating funds to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Personnel Inter- 
change. The question has arisen as a result 
of the action of the House of Representa- 
tives on June 25, 1974, (see Congressional 
Record pages H5678 and 5679) in which the 
bill H.R. 15544 was amended to delete the 
appropriation for the interchange program 
requested by the Civil Service Commission 
(CSC). 

After examining the matter, we believe the 
President and the CSC have sufficient au- 
thority under the general delegation of au- 
thority by Congress to administer the civil 
service to establish a program such as that 
administered by the President’s Commission 
on Personnel Interchange. 

Specifically, we believe the following sec- 
tions of title 5, United States Code, provide 
basic authority under which the CSC may 
operate a program such as that described in 
Executive Order No. 11451: Sections 1301, 
1302, 3301 and 3302. 

With respect to the discussion between Mr. 
Kane and a member of our staff as to the 
possible applicability of chapter 41, title 5 
(Government Employees Training Act) as 
authority for the program, it is our view that 
the limitations of the Training Act with 
respect to personnel covered, compensation, 
relocation expenses payable and length of 
time permitted for training make that Act 
inappropriate for use as authority for the 
interchange program. 

Finally, we would like to point out that it 
is our understanding that the appropriation 
in question concerns only the appropriation 
for the Commission itself, and does not affect 
the expenses incurred by various agencies in 
which persons have been selected for par- 
ticipation in the program. In this connec- 
tion, we have noted the reference in the 
House debate to the language of 31 U.S.C. 
673 which was there interpreted as preclud- 
ing establishment of such a Commission in 
the absence of specific statutory authority. 
Our Office has, on the contrary, interpreted 
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that statute to hold that the language in 
question “does not necessarily require that 
commissions, boards, and other such bodies 
be specifically established by statute” 40 
Comp. Gen. 478, 479 (1961), so long as suf- 
ficient general statutory authority exists to 
allow payment of expenses incurred. 
Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I was 
deeply concerned about the conflict of 
interest situations that arose by this 
interchange of employees with private 
industry. Certainly, we do not condone 
it, and the Comptroller General has con- 
ducted a very thorough investigation of 
the individuals mentioned by the junior 
Senator from South Dakota. The matter 
is now pending in the Department of 
Justice and they are dealing with it as 
they might—under the law—undertake 
to do. 

There is a conflict of interest statute 
on the books, and because of the in- 
cidents which the gentleman from South 
Dakota has brought out, the Comptroller 
General has started a broad investiga- 
tion as to conflict of interest situations 
that might arise. The Comptrolier Gen- 
eral has assured this committee that he 
will present a comprehensive report once 
it is completed by the GAO. 

This program allows the Government 
to send some of its people into the pri- 
vate industry sector so that Government 
people can gain experience from methods 
employed in private industry and can 
bring part of that expertise into the Gov- 
ernment. Similarly, people from private 
industry are placed in Government posi- 
tions. The point of great concern to me 
at the present time is that except for 
these two instances, this program jis 
working well; it is a very desirable pro- 
gram; and we have already started, this 
fiscal year, on a continuing resolution 
basis. The people who are participating 
in this year’s program, have been se- 
lected; I understand that some are al- 
ready on board and the Government is 
committed to have them for a year. The 
amount of money that the amendment 
seeks to strike from the appropriation 
bill is not for the payment of these in- 
dividuals; it is merely for the administra- 
tion of the program. This is a staff of 
twelve that go out and interview and 
prepare the papers for the selections and 
conduct the educational program that is 
part of this experience. 

But I might say to the Members of the 
Senate and to my distinguished friend 
from South Dakota that what I have said 
is not in any way taking away from the 
great concern that I share with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota about the two 
incidents which he has brought to light 
during this debate. 

We have taken care of that, too. We 
have asked for this report, and I can 
assure the Senator from South Dakota 
that if the Government through the Civil 
Service Commission and the General Ac- 
counting Office, does not set up some 
proper safeguards so as to avoid any con- 
flict of interest situation in the future, I 
would be the first one to come back to the 
Senate and recommend that the program 
be discontinued and that no funding be 
allowed for this particular program. 
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So I oppose the amendment, Mr. Pres- 
ident, for those reasons. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the position of our chairman. 
I feel that the arguments he has given 
are good arguments and that they are 
well reasoned and convincing. I also 
understand fully the concern of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
and I share his concerns about conflict 
of interest. But as the chairman pointed 
out very stern penalties are already pro- 
vided in the law for this kind of conduct, 
and there is ample provision for the Civil 
Service Commission and the Department 
of Justice to see that conflicts of interest 
do not occur. 

Mr. President, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota pages 35 and 36 of the re- 
port on the bill where the statement is 
made that the criminal penalties which 
attach to conflict of interest are set forth 
in the United States Code, and the Civil 
Service Commission and the Justice De- 
partment have authority to apply those 
penalties. 

I also have before me a letter dated 
June 27, 1974, signed by Robert E. Hamp- 
ton, Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, addressed to the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA) , chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Treasury, Postal Service, and General 
Government of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I wish to read pertinent sec- 
tions of the letter for the Recorp. Chair- 
man Hampton stated in the letter: 

It is of the utmost importance that your 
committee specifically restore the funds per- 
mitting continued operation of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Personnel Interchange. 
While the House deleted the Commission 
on @ point of order, I believe that the legis- 
lative history and the continued need for a 
program of this nature amply justify its 
continued existence. I have been closely as- 
sociated with the design and implementa- 
tion of the Executive Interchange Program 
since the Advisory Committee created by 
President Johnson recommended that it be 
established. By the end of this summer over 
200 promising mid-level executives from 
Government and the private sector will have 
completed their assignments. Evaluation re- 
ports received from individual interchange 
executives and participating Government 
and private sector organizations indicate 
that substantial improvements and measur- 
able benefits have been achieved through 
the efforts of interchange executives. 

The Commission on Personnel Interchange 
has informed me that the General Account- 
ing Office is conducting a management re- 
view of the Program and of the Commis- 
sion standards, practices, and procedures. 
The findings can be expected to demonstrate 


the effectiveness of the Program's operations 
over time. 


Mr. President, our chairman, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Montoya) has said that he has 
called for a report from the General 
Accounting Office as to how this pro- 
gram has been operating. Based on my 
association with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, I can guarantee 
the Senate that when he asks for a re- 
port he gets a report. We have had many 
dealings with the Internal Revenue Serv- 
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ice and the chairman does get reports 
that he asks for. So when he calls upon 
the General Accounting Office for a re- 
port on this matter I am sure he will get 
what he asks for. It would be a great 
mistake for the Senate to end this pro- 
gram before we know whether the allega- 
tions of impropriety are true. Also, we 
need to have the program in operation 
until we see how it is functioning, and if 
we have the legal authority to prevent 
the abuses that have been alleged. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I might 
say that in charging that someone in an 
oil company working with the Federal 
Energy Office has somehow or other 
taken advantage of his position, merely 
adds to a kind of “hate the oil industry” 
philosophy that has been prevalent in 
this body ever since I have been here. I 
do not know how the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration is going to operate unless 
it gets input from people who know 
something about the energy business. 

Many of the most talented people in 
the energy industry are involved in one 
way or another with some of our petro- 
leum companies. The Phillips Petroleum 
Co. is an Oklahoma company. While I 
do not know the gentlemen involved in 
this controversy, I do believe I can state 
that Phillips is one of the finest oil com- 
panies in my State, and I, from the sur- 
face view, do not believe that they would 
be involved or participate in anything 
that would justify a charge of conflict of 
interest. 

I would say to my friend from South 
Dakota that we ought to get the facts in 
this matter, and not attempt to rule out 
the use of people who know something 
about the petroleum industry in trying 
to establish the FEA. Moreover, we must 
give those FEA administrators a chance 
to use the experience and the training 
that people in the petroleum industry 
have in trying to work out a solution to 
the Nation’s critical energy problem. 

I do not think, on the surface, we 
ought to automatically assume that 
there has been something wrong just be- 
cause someone who knows something 
about the oil industry has been involved 
in this interchange program. Again, I be- 
lieve we ought to at least fund it for 1 
more year and give the GAO a chance to 
give us a report on how it has been 
operating. 

Mr. President, I would like to yield to 
the Senator from Ilinois. 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
been an admirer—since he has been in 
the Senate—of my distinguished col- 
league from South Dakota. I will be in 
his State this weekend. 

In this particular instance, I would 
urge that he give reconsideration to a 
precipitous move here on the floor of 
the Senate which, by action of his 
amendment, would stop the program 
started by Lyndon Johnson. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Would the Senator 
yield briefly on that point? 

Mr. PERCY. Of course. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. The amendment does 
not stop the program. 

Mr. PERCY. It cuts the money out. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. It stops the funding 
for the agency. The expenses for the 
people on the interchange program are 
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paid out of the individual departments 
that undertake the interchange. 

Mr. PERCY. But what would be 
stopped would be the funds available to 
Executive Office of the President, which 
really is the inducement to bring these 
people down here. One of the great 
values to the people of the United States 
is to have people in government go back 
to industry and learn how the private 
sector operates and what the problems 
of the private sector are. 

One of the great values of our whole 
scheme of government is that we have 
this interchange of technologies, inter- 
change of skills, interchange of posi- 
tions, and by that cross-fertilization we 
learn from those contacts and a person 
can become a better executive in what- 
ever responsibilities he then chooses to 
carry on. When people come down from 
industry, they not only go to an agency, 
but they also have the benefit of the ed- 
ucational program that these funds make 
possible. These people are then put to- 
gether as a unit. They move around and 
are moved around and given the bene- 
fit of a broader spectrum of Government 
operations than they could possibly have 
when just specifically assigned to one 

ency. 
rae eaten we have 80 people in this 
program this year—40 of whom are now 
completing the program in Washington, 
just as we have a comparable number 
out in industry. The people who are now 
on their way to Washington—some of 
whom are here, others of whom are pre- 
paring to come, disposing of their hous- 
ing, making their physical adjustment— 
are doing so out of consideration for the 
fact that they would have available to 
them the educational value of this pro- 
gram provided by the Executive Office 
of the President. 

That has been a part of the induce- 
ment. We would, in a sense, be pulling 
the rug right out from under them, bring- 
ing them down under conditions that are 
quite different than they had every rea- 
son to believe would be carried on. 

I recognize that it would be better to 
have an authorization for this. I under- 
stand that steps are now being taken to 
provide such authorization. 

I think when the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota says that this pro- 
gram has not had any kind of congres- 
sional review as to the wisdom of the 
program, it would be well for us to take 
a look at the printed report of the “Ex- 
ecutive Interchange Program of 1973,” 
which contains statements by various 
agencies of Government as to the benefits 
that they have received themselves, and 
a summary report, the “Evaluation of the 
President’s Interchange Program” for 
the 4 years of 1970 to 1973. This is the 
President’s Commission on Personnel In- 
terchange. 

Congress has had this report available. 
Every Member of the Congress can ana- 
lyze it and appraise it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two reports be incor- 
porated in the Record at this point. 

I could take the time to go through 
these reports, but I feel certain that the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota is familiar with them. Otherwise, 
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he would not have presented an amend- 
ment on a program that he had not fully 
analyzed. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S EXECUTIVE INTERCHANGE 

PROGRAM 

“The enormous challenge facing America 
today makes it essential that Government 
and Business work together, not apart from 
each other, The Executive Interchange Pro- 
gram has proven time and again that it can 
be one of the most effective ways of sharing 
ideas, techniques and talent. I hope that 
leaders in both Business and Government 
will continue to give this effort their full 
support.”—RicHARD NIXON. 


PURPOSE AND HISTORY 


Government and business no longer live 
in separate worlds. Each still exists to serve 
society in its own way, but the activities 
and concerns of these two major forces in 
American life are becoming increasingly 
similar. As participants in regulatory mat- 
ters and as partners in social action pro- 
grams, foreign trade, national defense and a 
wide variety of other areas the public and 
private sectors work in close proximity. 

Meeting the challenges of the future will 
demand even more understanding between 
the two. The nation's goals and problems are 
beyond the resources of business and govern- 
ment working separately. Only through co- 
ordinated action will there be enough talent 
and imagination to meet our needs in the 
coming decades. 

The future executive leaders in this 
changed environment will be the highly 
talented men and women who understand 
not only their own sector—be it business or 
government—but the perspective, proce- 
dures, potential and limitations of the other 
sector as well. Indeed, a lack of such under- 
standing promises to become one of the 
effective limits on an executive's career 
potential. 

Given this situation, the President's Exec- 
utive Interchange Program was established 
in 1969 to provide highly talented execu- 
tives with an opportunity to gain experience 
by crossing sector lines to work temporarily 
in government or business during the im- 
portant middle years of their careers. 

Since the program was started, a select 
number of individuals identified as potential 
senior executives by their companies or the 
government have participated in the pro- 
gram. They have brought expertise to their 
assignments as Presidential Interchange 
Executives working in key positions in goy- 
ernment or business. They have returned to 
their employers with broadened perspective 
and insight that will be of significant value 
in later positions of senior responsibility. 

Thus, both the individuals and the or- 
ganizations participating in the program 
benefit substantially. Most important, the 
nation benefits as well by the establishment 
of a cadre of top young leaders with the 
ability and broad-based experience to deal 
effectively with complex national issues in 
future years. The emerging need for such 
men and women is intense, and the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Interchange Program is an 
attempt to meet that need. 

The following pages provide detailed in- 
formation on the procedures and qualifica- 
tions necessary for participation in the 
President's Executive Interchange Program. 

OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the President’s Executive 
Interchange Program are several: 

To promote understanding and a better 
working relationship between business and 
government through the exchange of the 
best young executives from each sector. 

To provide executives with an increased 
awareness of the perspective, methods, re- 
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sources and operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of the private sector. 

To open government agencies and execu- 
tives to the management expertise of the 
private sector. 

To develop a cadre of business executives 
with successful mid-career government ex- 
perience who could be called upon at a later 
date for service on advisory boards and panels 
and in high appointive positions. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROGRAM 


Business candidates for the President’s 
Executive Interchange Program are nomi- 
nated by the top management officers of their 
companies. Government candidates are spon- 
sored by the cabinet officers heading their 
departments. Those selected take leaves-of- 
absence from their organizations for approxi- 
mately one year, and serve in demanding jobs 
with host organizations in the opposite sec- 
tor. The length of the interchange assign- 
ment is flexible, however, and may extend up 
to a maximum of two years. 

Salaries are paid by the host organizations, 
but Presidential Interchange Executives can 
continue to participate in the various benefit 
programs offered by the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. Moving expenses are paid by the spon- 
sor. 

Participants in the program come from 
executive positions ranging across the full 
spectrum of the management process. In the 
past, those from industry have had back- 
grounds in areas such as general manage- 
ment, marketing, finance, operations re- 
search, accounting, law, personnel, plan- 
ning, international business and engineer- 
ing. Those from government have had execu- 
tive experience in fields such as urban devel- 
opment, program management, international 
relations, purchasing management, manage- 
ment information systems, economic plan- 
ning and industry analysis. In short, the 
only real constant among Presidential Inter- 
change Executives is uncommon ability and 
initiative. 

Past participants in the President’s Exec- 
utive Interchange Program have tackled a 
wide variety of tough jobs during their ten- 
ures. For example: 

An executive from a manufacturer of data 
processing equipment directed a key study 
which assessed the growth of civil aviation 
during the next 30 years and recommended 
appropriate action to cope with projected 
needs. 

A government planner working in industry 
conducted a social audit of a major American 
corporation to help the company measure 
the effects of its activities on society. 

A marketing executive from industry serv- 
ing with the Department of Commerce ini- 
tiated and directed a successful domestic in- 
formation program designed to increase the 
number of American exporters. 

A purchasing manager from the Depart- 
ment of Defense set up a new and more 
effective purchasing system for a major util- 
ity while serving in a senior executive posi- 
tion with the company. 

At the same time they are contributing 
significantly to their host organizations, Pres- 
idential Interchange Executives also are 
learning through association with the tal- 
ented people and new methods of those orga- 
nizations. In this sense, the interchange 
experience gives participants an opportunity 
to view their own organizations more objec- 
tively and to form new business and socia) 
friendships in the process. 

ELIGIBILITY 

The President’s Executive Interchange Pro- 
gram is limited to the exceptional high po- 
tential business and government executive 
who: 

Has been nominated by the top manage- 
ment level of his company or cabinet officer 
of his government department. 

Has a proven record of management abili- 
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ties and significant on-the-job accomplish- 
ments, and a history of increased responsi- 
bility and compensation growth. 

Has the personal traits including high in- 
tellect, integrity and well-developed leader- 
ship skills which should enable advancement 
to the senior management level in the spon- 
sor organization. 

Is a citizen of the United States. 

THE SELECTION PROCESS 


The President's Commission on Personnel 
Interchange administers the President’s Ex- 
ecutive Interchange Program. Members of 
the Commission are executives from the 
highest levels of industry and government. 
The Commission evaluates candidates from 
business and government, handles requests 
from both sectors for Presidential Inter- 
change Executives, and conducts the careful 
matching process necessary to place qualified 
candidates in appropriate positions. 

Candidates for the program are nominated 
by the sponsoring organization. The Com- 
mission then screens the candidates through 
interviews and an evaluation of the execu- 
tive’s talents and interests. If qualified, the 
candidate is matched to a position in the 
opposite sector. The candidate may then be 
accepted by the host organization following 
further interviews arranged by the Commis- 
sion. 

Determination of a Presidential Inter- 
change Executive's salary is a matter of dis- 
cussion between the executive and the host 
organization with the Commission providing 
assistance as necessary. Generally, a Presi- 
dential Interchange Executive receives ap- 
proximately the same salary from the host as 
from the sponsoring organization. If pos- 
sible, the host organization pays slightly 
more as a consideration for the inconven- 
ience of moving, the possible need for main- 
taining two homes, and other similar factors. 
However, since the current top government 
annual salary is $36,000, some business exec- 
utives receive less compensation while sery- 
ing as Presidential Interchange Executives 
than they do in private life. As noted previ- 
ously, moving expenses and fringe benefits 
are borne by the sponsoring organization. 

Presidential Interchange Executives are 
placed in challenging positions where they 
can grow professionally and make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the host organization. 
Once the executive is on the job, the Com- 
mission maintains close contact in order to 
assure the satisfaction of both host and 
executive with the arrangement. 

Organizations wishing to sponsor and/or 
host a Presidential Interchange Executive 
can do so by contacting the Commission at 
any time during the year. To date, most of 
those participating in the program have been 
nominated hy their sponsoring organizations 
prior to May 1, have been placed in a posi- 
tion with a host organization by June 15, 
and have begun their assignments in August 
or September. This chronology need not al- 
ways apply, however. There is a continuing 
demand for Presidential Interchange Execu- 
tives throughout the year, and accordingly, 
the Commission’s placement activities take 
place on a continuing basis, 

THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


For Presidential Interchange Executives 
from the business sector, the experience of 
working in an important position in the 
Federal Government is itself an incompar- 
able educational opportunity. To extend the 
executive’s understanding of government 
beyond this, however, the Commission also 
conducts an advanced education program 
throughout the year. 

At the beginning of their interchange as- 
signments, Presidential Interchange Execu- 
tives participate in a comprehensive seminar 
covering subjects such as government or- 
ganization, operation, international affairs, 
domestic issues and finance. Seminar lead- 
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ers include members of Congress, White 
House aides, senior staff officials of Federal 
Government departments, and experts from 
public and private organizations. Past par- 
ticipants have found that this experience 
is one of the more valuable aspects of the 
program. 

Throughout the program year, the Commis- 
sion arranges meetings that bring together 
Presidential Interchange Executives and 
leading government figures. These informal 
sessions permit in-depth discussion of ques- 
tions and issues. Past meetings, often con- 
ducted over breakfast or lunch, have in- 
cluded sessions with members of Congress, 
Presidential aides, and cabinet officers, Presi- 
dential Interchange Executives also are 
briefed formally by the top officers of each 
department of the Executive branch on the 
missions and operations of the departments. 

The education program for government 
Officials selected as Presidential Interchange 
Executives and working for business em- 
ployers throughout the country is somewhat 
less structured than that for business ex- 
ecutives working in government. Presidential 
Interchange Executives from the govern- 
ment attend a comparable orientation semi- 
nar on business, focussing on discussion 
with company presidents and other top of- 
ficials. Following this, the Commission staff, 
the host company, and the Presidential In- 
terchange Executive confer to develop a 
program tailored to that city or job situa- 
tion. City or Company programs may in- 
clude activities such as meetings with sen- 
ior company officers, visits to company facili- 
ties, and participation in management semi- 
nars, among others, in one or more com- 
panies, While the elements of each pro- 
gram differ, all serve the common end of 
enriching the executive’s total experience 
with the company and its environment. 
Throughout the year there are additional 
seminars lasting up to one week on issues 
of concern to both groups of executives. 


THE NEXT STEP ® 


For further information, please contact: 

Executive Director, President's Commis- 
sion on Personnel Interchange, 1900 E Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20415. Telephone: 
202-632-6834. 


MEMBERS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
PERSONNEL INTERCHANGE 


J. Stanford Smith, Chairman, Chairman 
and Chief Executive Officer, International 
Paper Co., New York, N.Y. 

Gerhard D. Bleicken, Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Executive Officer, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

A. W. Clausen, President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association, San 
Francisco, Calif, 

Arthur A. Fletcher, President, Arthur A. 
Fletcher and Associates, Washington, D.C. 

Robert W. Fri, Partner, McKinsey and 
Co., Washington, D.C. 

John D. Harper, Chairman and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. Charles Jackson, Jr., Vice President— 
National Sales, Hoerner Waldorf Corp., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Ralph E. Kent, Senior Partner, Arthur 
Young & Co., New York, N.Y. 

Herman W. Lay, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Pepsico, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

James T. Lynn, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, Washington, D.C. 

Frederick V. Malek, Deputy Director, Office 
of Management and Budget, Washington, 
D.C 


Franklyn C. Nofziger, Nofziger Co., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

William E. Simon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Washington, D.C. 

Jayne B. Spain, Vice Chairman, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D.C. 
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Elizabeth Van Meter Sperline, Sperline and 
Associates, Yorba Linda, Calif. 

John K. Tabor, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 

Herman L. Weiss, Vice Chairman of the 
Board, General Electric Co., New York, N.Y. 


SUMMARY REPORT: EVALUATION OF THE PRES- 
IDENT’S EXECUTIVE INTERCHANGE PROGRAM, 
1970-73 


The President’s Commission on Personnel 
Interchange was created by Executive Order 
11451 of President Lyndon B. Johnson on 
January 19, 1969, and was charged with de- 
veloping .. . an Executive Interchange Pro- 
gram under which promising young execu- 
tives from the Federal departments and agen- 
cies and the private sector will be selected 
as Interchange Executives and placed in 
positions offering challenge and responsibility 
in the other sector .. . for the purpose of 
promoting understanding and a better 
working relationship between business and 
Government. 

To determine the program’s effectiveness 
during its first 3 years of operations, an eval- 
uation study was undertaken to answer four 
major questions: 

Has the Executive Interchange Program in- 
creasingly attracted high-caliber partici- 
pants? 

Have the interchange executives, their 
companies and Federal agencies been satis- 
fled with their participation in the Executive 
Interchange Program? 

Has the Executive Interchange Program 
been successful in creating a better under- 
standing and working relationship between 
Government and the private sector; and has 
the Commission’s education program been 
beneficial in achieving such understanding? 

Do the results of the Executive Inter- 
change Program warrant its continuance; 
and, if so, should the program be strength- 
ened? 

In 1973, the third group of Government 
and private sector executives completed their 
1-year assignments as part of the Executive 
Interchange Program of the President’s Com- 
mission on Personnel Interchange. The pro- 
gram’s objectives focus on increasing un- 
derstanding between the public and private 
sectors through the interchange of top young 
executives from industry and Government 
for limited term assignments in the other 
sector. The 134 executive participants in the 
first 3 years of the program, the 71 com- 
panies and 24 Federal agencies that sponsored 
or hosted executives, and the 72 supervisors 
of the third group of participants were sur- 
veyed in November 1973 to determine if the 
goals of the Executive Interchange Program 
were being met. The survey findings indicate 
that they are. 

FINDINGS 


High Caliber of Executives. Participants 
from both the Government and the private 
sector average 35 years of age and earn 
$30,000 a year, which indicates the effective- 
ness of the program’s selection criteria. All 
participants in the Executive Interchange 
Program have completed at least 4 years of 
college and received bachelor’s degrees in arts 
or sciences, Over 50 percent have advanced 
academic degrees (master’s, doctor's, or law). 

There were 134 executives who participated 
in the first 3 years of the Executive Inter- 
change Program; 34 were from the Federal 
Government and 100 were from the private 
sector. The distibution between the public 
and private sectors in each group was: 


Group Group Group Group 
l n 1 Iv 


Government executives... 8 15 35 
Private sector executives... 57 45 
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Program balance, in terms of the nearly 
equivalent size of the Government execu- 
tives’ group and the private sector partici- 
pants’ group, has been achieved in Group IV. 

Minority participation, though small, has 
been increasing. Group II had the first two 
Black executive participants, one each from 
both the public and private sectors; and, 
Group III had three Blacks from Government 
and one from industry. The first woman ex- 
ecutive, who was Black, participated in 
Group III; she was from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

For the first 3 years of the program, salaries 
ranged from a GS-13, step 2, through GS-18, 
step 1. The most frequent GS grade in each 
sector was GS-14, step 8, for Government par- 
ticipants, and GS-15, step 3, for private sec- 
tor executives. Both of these grade/step levels 
approximate a $30,000 annual salary; there 
is less than a $250 difference between them. 

Executives satisfied with Interchange As- 
signment, Participants in all three groups, 
from both Government and industry, placed 
similar values on their job assignments in 
their answers to the 26 survey questions. Re- 
spondents said: 

[In percent] 


Job met my expectations 

I had a great deal of responsibility. 62 

My interchange position satisfied 
my sponsoring organization 93 


Executives’ reaction to their in- 
terchange supervisors varied. It 
was favorable to items such as: 
Immediate supervisor was efective. 
Supervisor fulfilled his responsibili- 

ties to me 


And their response was mixed 
when it came to questions like: 
Immediate supervisor provided me 

only minimal direction 

Executives felt that: 


I made a major contribution to the 
company/agency (i.e. host) dur- 
ing my inter change assignment 75 84 
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My interchange experience will 
make me more effective in my 
regular assignment in my spon- 
soring agency/corporation when 
I return to it 


1 Government Executives (N=29). 
2 Private Sector Executives (N=70). 


Changes in Attitudes About Government 
and Industry. To put the work experience in 
the host sector within a broader context and 
to further the understanding of the host 
sector, the President’s Commission on Per- 
sonnel Interchange engaged in a 10-month 
education program for the interchange ex- 
ecutives. This program varied for each of 
the three groups, but for all groups it pro- 
vided more activities for the private sector 
executives in Washington, D.C., than it did 
for the Government executives located out- 
side of Washington. 

To questions related to learning and edu- 
cation, executives said that: 

ma, 


Brookings orientation was bene- 

ficial 83 93 
As a learning experience, my hori- 

zons were broadened considerably 

by: 

Contact with other 

participants 

Contact with company/agency 

executives 

Education programs arranged by 

the commission staff 

1 Government Executives (N=29). 

2 Private Sector Executives (N=70). 

Survey data indicate that attitudes of par- 
ticipants changed during the interchange 
year. As a result of their interchange experi- 
ence, executives stated that: 

[In percent] 


incharge 


() (?) 
My understanding of industry or 
Govegnment operations has in- 
creased significantly 
Executives in Government can 
achieve increased understanding 
of industry’s problems. 
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Executives in industry can achieve 
increased understanding of Gov- 
ernment’s problems 


1 Government Executives (N=29). 
2 Private Sector Executives (N=70). 


Executives’ Program Expectation Level and 
Benefits. This survey was a post-evaluation 
of the executive’s interchange experience. 
However, an attempt was made to collect 
data also on the executive’s pre-program ex- 
pectations. Executives were asked to select 
from a list of 19 factors as many reasons for 
entering the interchange program as were 
appropriate to their situation. They were 
then asked to review the same items from 
the standpoint of realized program benefits. 
Table 1 enumerates the 19 factors and the 
responses by Government and private sector 
executives to them. 

In this report, a factor was considered 
significant if it was selected by half or more 
of the respondents in that group. It was also 
judged significant if there was a relative 
change of 50 percent or more in response to 
an item “before” and “after” participation 
in the program; for example, regarding the 
Commission's education program, while 41 
percent of Government executives chose it as 
a major benefit of the program “after,” this 
number represented more than a 100 percent 
increase over the 17 percent who had marked 
it as a major reason “before.” 

Private sector executives considered the 
educational benefit to their wives and fam- 
ilies of living in Washington, D.C. (factor 7) 
a prime reason for their joining the pro- 
gram and a benefit therefrom. About one 
third of the Government executives con- 
sidered this a significant reason for their 
decision, and over 40 percent ranked it as a 
benefit after their year. 

The factor showing the most marked over- 
all positive change for Government and pri- 
vate sector executives was the Commission's 
education program events (factor 8). Within 
the private sector group, Group III's “before” 
and “after” responses exceeded those of the 
entire industry group. 


TABLE 1.—MAJOR BENEFITS OF THE EXECUTIVE INTERCHANGE PROGRAM PERCEIVED BY THE EXECUTIVES BEFORE AND AFTER THEIR INTERCHANGE ASSIGNMENTS 


Percent before 


Percent after 


Major reasons for joining the interchange 
program (=before)/major benefits from Government 
the program (=after) (N=29) 


. Excellent job opportunity : 51 
. Wanted to know how corporations/ 
Government worked.._...._-.--... 58 
. T o see if there were critical differences 
between managers in industry and 
Government 
. To break down myths people have 
about civil servants/businessmen__.. 
. Wanted a change in lifestyle 
. My wife wanted to move for variety- ~- - 
. Educational benefit to my wife and 
T a PAE ne cans -- 222 
. Commission's education program 


1 Positive change of 50 percent or more between “before” and “‘after’’ response. 


Government and private sector executives 
both were motivated to join the Executive 
Interchange Program by the opportunity to 
increase their chances for promotion (factor 
15); but when considering program benefits, 
its importance diminished. 

Government executives were eager for the 
opportunity to work with high-caliber peo- 
ple in industry (factor 16); their experience 
did not achieve this expectation. The reverse 
situation was characteristic of the private 
sector executives, particularly those in Group 
III; there was a marked positive change in 
their attitude toward the opportunity of 
working with high-caliber people in Govern- 
ment “before” and “after” their assignment. 


Private 
sector Government 
(N=70) 


Private 
sector 
(N=70) 


(N=29) the program (=after) 


4 31 
current job 


Major reasons for joining the interchange 
program (=before)/major benefits from Government 


Percent before Percent after 


Private 
sector 
(N=70) 


Private 
sector 
(N=70) 


Government 


(N=29) (N=29) 


. Wanted a year’s breather from my 


20 15 


. Learn new management techniques in 


my own field 


65 


. Learn new management techniques in 


fields other than my own 


55 


. Learn something new other than 


management techniques 


41 


. Share my management techniques 34 
. Increase my chancesfor pro notion __ 55 


y Opportunity to work with high-caliber 


e 
. To increase my scopeofcontacts 31 
44 . My agency/company wanted me to be 


12 7 part of the program______- 


. Other 


Enlarging their scope of contacts (factor 
17) was consistently ranked as important by 
private sector executives, and only “after” 
their experience by Group III Government 
executives. 

When asked to single out “the” major pro- 
gram benefit, over 80 percent of the respond- 
ents wrote in what they had hoped to obtain 
from the Executive Interchange Program. 
The benefits that they listed paralleled both 
their expressed hopes and their responses to 
like questions elsewhere in the survey. 

PROGRAM RESULTS 


Upon return to their sponsoring organiza- 
tions after completing their interchange as- 
signments, over 60 percent of the interchange 


EEA 27 


55 


20 


2 Negative change of 50 percent or more between “‘before’’ and “‘after' response. 


executives from the private sector and nearly 
one quarter from the Government were pro- 
moted. 


Executives’ job performance was rated as 
satisfactory to superior by Government and 
industry interchange supervisors, who antici- 
pated that there would be a long-term bene- 
fit from the work that executives produced 
while in their interchange assignment. Ac- 
cording to their interchange supervisors, par- 
ticipants were effective in executive func- 
tions such as leadership, planning and orga- 
nizing. 

Reentry. As of December 1973, 89 of the 99 
respondents had completed their interchange 
assignments, and they: 
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[In percent] 


Returned to their sponsoring sector- 93 
Returned to the same firm or Federal 

agency within sponsoring sector____ 83 

Benefit. When participants were asked to 
appraise their experience in the interchange 
program, over 75 percent considered it very 
beneficial. Responses from Government and 
private sector executives to the question of 
the personal value of the interchange ex- 
perience were that the: 


Executives 
[In percent] 
Pri- 
vate 
Sector 


Govern- 
ment 

Interchange program was very 

beneficial 65 81 
Interchange program was bene- 

ficial 28 17 
Interchange program was not too 

beneficial 
And that they recommend spon- 

soring agency/company con- 

tinue to participate in the in- 

terchange program 


Participants Satisfied With the Program. 
Responses from both Federal Government 
and private sector interchange executives 
indicate strong support of, interest in, and 
benefit from the Executive Interchange Pro- 
gram. Executives generally reported that they 
had good jobs on their interchange assign- 
ments; that they made a contribution to 
their host organization; that they increased 
their understanding of either business or 
Government operations; and that they were 
promoted upon return to their sponsoring 
organizations, 

Benefit to the Supervisor and Host Orga- 
nization. Supervisors’ attitudes about the 
job performance of the interchange execu- 
tives under their direction were that the: 

Supervisors 
[In percent] 
Private Govern- 
Sector ment 
(N=10) (N=33) 
Executive performed adequate- 

ly 90 94 
Executive was very responsive to 

company/agency problems... 90 97 
Interchange executive was will- 

ing to share his knowledge of 

Government operations/busi- 

ness operations (i.e. of his 

sponsoring sector) with his 

co-workers 
Interchange executive was effec- 

tive in terms of functions such 

as planning, leadership, etc... 

Executive's management tech- 

niques were beneficial in host 

organization 
Executive was able to handle a 

great deal of responsibility.. 
Executive made a major contri- 
bution to the operations un- 
der supervisor's direction... 
Executive’s work is expected to 

result in a long-term benefit 

to our organization 
Interchange program is bene- 

ficial to industry/Government 

(i.e., the host sector) 97 
Host organization should hire 

another interchange executive 

if possible 97 


Federal departments and agencies, and 
companies in the private sector, regarded the 
program as beneficial to their organizations 
and very beneficial to the individual execu- 
tives they had sponsored. 

Greater Understanding Achieved. A very 
positive and significant result of the inter- 
change experience was the increased under- 
standing of Government achieved by indus- 
try executives; and the reciprocal increased 
understanding of industry operations gained 
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by Government executives. Participating ex- 
ecutives were quite optimistic about the ca- 
pacity of their sponsoring organizations, 
whether they were companies or Federal 
agencies, to respond to the needs of the other 
sector. 

Satisfactions and Dissatisfactions. Execu- 
tives reported that major satisfaction with 
the interchange program came from their 
job accomplishment; from participation in 
the Commission’s education program; and 
from better understanding of their host sec- 
tor, be it Government or industry. Program 
aspects cited as dissatisfying concerned poor 
job matching; reentry difficulties; and the 
lack of the interchange program’s visibility 
within the Federal Government and the cor- 
porate world. 

Overall, respondents emphasized that the 
Executive Interchange Program was a val- 
uable experience and one that should be 
continued. 

COMMISSION ACTION 


After reviewing the full evaluation report, 
which provided basic program data not pre- 
viously available, the Commissioners of the 
President’s Commission on Personnel Inter- 
change determined that the Executive Inter- 
change Program was meeting its objectives. 
The Commissioners fully endorsed the pro- 
gram's continuance and made recommenda- 
tions to strengthen it. Their recommenda- 
tions focused on the two issues of maximiz- 
ing the utilization of executives returning to 
the Federal Government, and, of promoting 
the value of the interchange concept in both 
the public and private sectors. 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES PARTICI- 
PATING IN THE EXECUTIVE INTERCHANGE PRO- 
GRAM, FISCAL YEARS 1971-74 


Legislative branch 
General Accounting Office. 
Executive branch 
Executive Office of the President 


*National Security Council (includes the 
Central Intelligence Agency) . 

Office of Management and Budget. 

Office of Economic Opportunity. 


Executive Departments 1 


Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Commerce, 

Department of Defense. 

Department of Health, Education, 
Welfare. 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

Department of the Interior. 

Department of Labor. 

Department of State. 

Department of Transportation. 

Department of the Treasury. 


Independent Agencies 


Cost of Living Council (includes National 
Commission on Productivity). 

Environmental Protection Agency. 

Export-Import Bank of the United States. 

*Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

*Federal Power Commission. 

General Services Administration. 

National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

National Aeronautics and Space Council? 

*National Science Foundation. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 

*Small Business Administration. 

United States Civil Service Commission. 

United States Information Agency. 


and 


+The Department of Justice has not par- 
ticipated as a host. or sponsor. 

*The Council was abolished by the Presi- 
dent's Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1973, 
effective July 1, 1973. See U.S., Congress, 
House, Reorganization Plan No. 1, 1973, sec. 3 
(a) (4), H. Doc. 43, 93d Cong., Ist sess., Janu- 
ary 26, 1973. 

* First participated in Group IV, Fiscal 
Year 1973-74. 
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United States Postal Service. 
Veterans’ Administration. 


PRIVATE SECTOR ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING 
IN THE EXECUTIVE INTERCHANGE PROGRAM 
FISCAL YEARS 1971-1974 


*ACI Systems Corp., American Airlines, 
Inc., American Can Company, American 
Standard Inc., American Tel. & Tel. Com- 
pany, Arthur Andersen & Co., Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry., Atlantic Richfield Com- 
pany, AVCO Corporation. 

Bank of America, *Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, *Bechtel Corporation, Bendix Corpo- 
ration, The Boeing Company, *Burroughs 
Corporation. 

Carborundum Company, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Cities Service Company, Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, *Collins Radio Com- 
pany, Computer Congenerics Corporation, 
Consolidated Edison Company, Consumers 
Power Company, *Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., *Coopers & Lybrand, 
Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 

*Dalton, Dalton, Little, Newport, Dow 
Chemical U.S.A. 

E Systems, Inc., *Employers Insurance of 
Wausau, *Ernst & Ernst, Esso Eastern Inc., 
Exxon Company, USA. 

*First National Bank of Chicago, *First 
National Bank of Miami, *Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 

*General Components, Inc., General Elec- 
tric Company, *General Motors Corporation, 
General Telephone & Electronics Corp., Gi- 
rard Bank. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hay Associates, *Hewlett-Packard Com- 
pany, Hoffmann-LaRoche Inc., *Hornblower 
& Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Inc. 

International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, International Tel. & Tel. Corp. 

*S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kaiser Industries Corporation. 

*Lear Siegler, Inc., Litton Industries, Inc., 
Lockheed Missiles & Space Company, Inc., 
Lukens Steel Company. 

Management Analysis Center, Inc., Mara- 
thon Oil Company, *Mason-McDuffie Co., Mc- 
Donnell Douglas Corporation, McKinsey & 
Company, Inc., The Mead Corporation, *Mel- 
lon Bank, N.A., Memorex Corporation, The 
Mitre Corporation, Mobil Oil Corporation, 
Motorola, Inc. 

*National Association of Black Manufac- 
turers, Inc., New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Norton Simon, Inc, 

Owens-Illinois, Inc. 

*Pacific-Sierra Research Corp., Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co., Pfizer Inc., Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, *Phillips Petroleum 
Company, PPG Industries, Inc. 

*Quaker Oats Company. 

*Recognition Equipment, Inc., Rockwell 
International, *Rodeway Inns of America, 
Rohr Industries, Inc. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co., *Shell Oil Com- 
pany, *Smithfield Foods, Inc., SmithKline 
Corporation, The Sperry and Hutchinson 
Company, Sperry Rand Corporation (Univac), 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), Star Manufacturing Company, 
State Street Bank & Trust Company, *Sun Oil 
Company, Syntex Corporation. 

*Tennessee Gas Transmission, Thiokol 
Chemical Corporation, Towers, Perrin, For- 
ster & Crosby, TRW Inc. 

*Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., *Uni- 
royal, Inc., United Aircraft Corporation, 
*United California Bank, United Telecom- 
munications, Inc., The Upjohn Company. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, *Weyer- 
haeuser Company. 

Arthur Young & Company. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it would be 


my hope that we would not at this time 
remove this modest amount of funds, 


‘First participated in group IV, Fiscal 
Year 1973-74. 
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involving many, many top level people 
who have interrupted their private ca- 
reers and interrupted their governmental 
careers in order to engage in a program 
which was created by Executive order 
under President Lyndon Johnson, and 
carried on enthusiastically by the Nixon 
administration. This program certainly 
transcends partisan lines because of the 
enthusiasm of the respective agencies 
that have benefited from this program by 
having an interchange of people where 
they can send them into industry and 
they can also receive from industry a 
certain number of people. 

I understand that there have been two 
instances where a conflict of interest 
may have been injurious. As I under- 
stand it, there have been only seven 
people who have gone from agencies to 
FEO, who came out of this program. 
They did not originally go to the Federal 
Energy Office from this program. They 
were sent over in an emergency situa- 
tion by other agencies. 

This program is not at fault. They 
were sent over by those other agencies. 

Certainly, if you have only two in- 
stances out of the total number of people 
involved, I would say that is very rare 
indeed. Whenever we find malfeasance 
on the part of a Member of the Senate 
or the House, we are not going to aban- 
don the Senate and House and say the 
system does not work. We are going to 
correct whatever conflict of interest 
there may be. But you do not destroy a 
program, you do not stop in midstream, 
you do not do it precipitously when you 
have people coming down who have been 
given every assurance that the full bene- 
fits of this program would be made avail- 
able to them. 

I hope the amendment would be re- 
considered by the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota who offered it. If it 
is offered and a vote is taken, I hope the 
Senate will defeat it and sustain the Ap- 
propriations Committee, which I believe 
opposes it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr, ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee (Senator BELLMon) and Senator 
Percy for their statements regarding 
this program. 

The offering of this amendment in no 
way, in my opinion, derogates from their 
concern about an interchange and an 
exchange of ideas between the private 
sector and Government. What this 
amendment does, in my opinion, is to 
force a reevaluation by the Congress of 
this pregram which has never been spe- 
cifically authorized. It has never been 
specifically gone over by any congres- 
sional committee. 

The result of it has been that there 
are no specific regulations, procedures, 
or standards set by Congress which es- 
tablish how the interchange program 
works. It is done strictly and specifically 
by Executive order. 

To say that this amendment is precipi- 
tous compares in no way to the precipi- 
tous nature of how this program was 
established merely by Executive order, 
under a vague authority of the Civil 
Service Act. 
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I would submit to the Senator from 
Illinois that if he says there have been 
only two cases, which he considers to be 
a minor number of cases of conflict of 
interest, with regard to what has hap- 
pened with the fuel situation over the 
last year or year and a half that these 
two cases are enough to justify passage 
of my amendment. We do not know how 
many more there are. These are the two 
cases that are glaring. It is a distinct 
possibility there are many, many more 
cases that no one has yet uncovered. 

When you send an executive from a 
major oil company into the Government 
to write regulations which affect that 
particular company and the rest of the 
oil industry, it would seem to me time the 
Congress redelegated to itself the au- 
thority to set standards as to how the 
executive interchange program is to 
work. This $353,000 deletion and the 
prohibition of the use of any funds in 
this bill to fund the Executive Inter- 
change Agency will do specifically that. 
It will force a reevaluation by Congress. 
It will not prevent those people who have 
been selected this year from serving out 
their year. But it would be my guess that 
Congress and the appropriate congres- 
sional committee would immediately un- 
dertake a reevaluation if this program is 
as good as its proponents say it is. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the Abourezk amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I have one request of 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
who has asked that he be allowed to offer 
an amendment before the yeas and nays 
are given. He says it will not be con- 
troversial and will be accepted. On that 
basis, I would ask unanimous consent 
that the rolicall vote on my amendment 
come following the presentation of the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. The Senator from Illinois 
would like 5 minutes to respond further 
on the pending amendment. 

Would that right be protected? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment which is at the desk, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

On page 11, line 5, strike out “$1,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,500,000”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes to put this into focus. 

This is a restoration to the budget 
estimate of the amount provided for the 
National Commission on Productivity. I 
am joined in this amendment by Sen- 
ators Percy, TAFT, and PROxMIRE. 

Mr. President, the amendment is dic- 
tated solely by our solicitude that, in the 
struggle against inflation, a measureable 
effort in the productivity field is abso- 
lutely indispensable, and the cost-bene- 
fit ratio is enormous. 

Mr. President, I know—I rarely say 
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this, but in this case I feel I can—that 
Senators Montoya and BELLMON are just 
as interested as I am in doing exactly 
what I have just stated, and what the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) 
supported so eloquently a little while ago 
when he spoke. 

The difficulty is that the agency did 
not make a sufficient case for its appro- 
priation. I thoroughly agree with that. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I shall en- 
deavor to sketch out an adequate case— 
I have already conferred with both 
Senators about it—to indicate that the 
amount is warranted. 

I also know, because Senator Mon- 
Toya has assured me of this, and he will 
have my full and understanding coop- 
eration, that the committee will very 
carefully monitor the situation, assum- 
ing this appropriation works out in con- 
ference, in order to be sure that the 
money is well spent, exactly on the 
enormous cost-benefit ratio that we 
have described. 

Mr. President, the case relies upon the 
following: 

The House of Representatives, as the 
debate shows—and I ask unanimous 
consent that the debate be included in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks— 
said that the Senate was the place to 
make this case, because apparently 
questions were raised in the House com- 
mittee when the matter came up. So they 
are receptive and the debate so shows. 

There being no objection, the debate 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Sreep. I will be happy to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

(Mr. Sisk asked and was given permission 
to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr, Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 
gentleman's yielding. 

I wish to compliment the gentleman. I 
know he always does a great job. I compli- 
ment the committee as well. 

I have a question I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman. Referring to page 8 of the bill, the 
item dealing with the National Commission 
on Productivity, I am sure my colleague will 
recall at least the events concerning this 
matter and the fact that this matter was 
held up last year in connection with the au- 
thorization. Then we recently passed the 
new authorization and cut the figure from 
the $5 million which was in the original 
request to $2.5 million. 

I note that the committee has only seen 
fit to allow $1.5 million. 

I raise the question merely because this 
National Productivity Commission, to my 
own certain knowledge, actually has been 
very helpful in connection with certain 
problems we have had on the west coast and 
with respect to transportation problems, I 
was curious to know if this result comes 
from a failure of the agency to make out 
a good case or if the gentleman would indi- 
cate what the future might hold in connec- 
tion with this Commission. 

Mr. STEED. As the gentleman I am sure 
realizes, when you have a bill with as many 
items as this one contains, and where there 
are some 200 hours of hearings, the difficulty 
is that some of these items were treated 
several weeks ago. 

At the time this particular matter was 
up, the legislative situation was still un- 
settled. The Cost of Living Council had got- 
ten involved with some of the personnel, the 
agency was being permitted to go out of 
existence, and so at that time it seemed that 
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we could keep their activities together and 
hold them. 

I have come into possession of informa- 
tion lately that had we had it at the time of 
the hearings and on the markup, that we 
might have been more generous. I have sug- 
gested that since the situation has come 
around to this point that they appear be- 
fore the other body and present any new and 
up-to-date information that they have with 
the hope that maybe the matter can be 
worked out before the final version of the 
bill is completed. 

Mr. Sisk. I thank the gentleman very 
much for ylelding to me, and I appreciate 
the gentleman’s comments. I had intended 
to confer with the gentleman earlier on this 
matter, and it slipped my attention. I do 
deeply appreciate the gentleman’s willing- 
ness to make his comments. 

Mr. Streep. I am aware of the work that 
they did, along with the Council and others. 
As the gentleman mentioned, there are some 
areas where some very good work has been 
done, so we are not in any way reluctant to 
see them proceed and, hopefully, with 
enough resources to do the job. 

Mr, Sisk. Again, I thank the gentleman 
very much for yielding to me. 

Mr. ROBISON. of New York, Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, relative to the 
question asked by our good friend, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Sisk) about 
the National Commission on Productivity, I 
would like to say for the Record that we on 
the minority side look, I think generally 
speaking, with favor on the work of this 
commissi6n. I think it is necessary and im- 
portant. I believe, though, that it is fair to 
state that the reduction we made in the 
budget request was made in the light of the 
fact that the National Commission on Pro- 
ductivity’s authority did run out, and had 
been renewed, and were aware of the fact 
that it would take some time for the Com- 
mission to get reorganized and restaffed, even 
up to this level. 

So, as the gentleman from Oklahoma 
stated, if the Commission supporters can 
present other information to the other body 
on this item I am sure we would be happy to 
consider it in an objective light at the time 
we go to conference. 


Mr. JAVITS. In offering this amend- 
ment I would like to correct some of the 
misconceptions that have surrounded the 
National Commission on Productivity 
during its tenuous existence. For instance, 
the format of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee report does not allow for the fact 
that although the NCOP was appropri- 
ated $885,000 during fiscal year 1974 it 
was only for 6 months of operations be- 
cause the organization did not technical- 
ly exist and was forced to borrow funds 
from other agencies to provide the con- 
tinuity to its efforts the Congress expect- 
ed. So although the amount here appro- 
priated is technically $615,000 greater 
than last year it really does not provide 
for any expanded activities for fiscal year 
1975 at a time when our economy can 
most use efforts such as these. I would 
also point out that when it was brought 
up on the floor of the other Chamber, the 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Treasury, Postal Serv- 
ice, and General Government and the 
ranking minority member felt that these 
facts ought to be sufficient for the Senate 
to request additional funds in joint con- 
ference. 

On another of the substantive issues 
raised by committee I would like to pre- 
sent for the Recor a statement of ma- 
jor representatives of the State and lo- 
cal governments of our Nation which in- 
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dicates that the NCOP is perhaps the 
only agency of the Federal Government 
which has addressed the issue of produc- 
tivity in a fashion which is beneficial and 
useful to State and local government 
leaders. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JuLY 30, 1974. 
To the Members of the United States Senate: 

The report of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on H.R. 15544 with reference to 
the FY 1975 appropriation for the National 
Commission on Productivity states that the 
Appropriations Committee “is dubious of the 
efforts involving state and local governments 
and believes that the Commission should 
leave these efforts to the agencies with ex- 
perience in these areas.” 

We compliment the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on its feeling that continued Federal 
attention should be given to the importance 
of state and local government productivity 
improvement. We hasten to point out, how- 
ever, in our experience, none of the Federal 
agencies have yet acquired experience in state 
and local government productivity sufficient 
to respond to the need our members describe. 

We have encouraged the National Commis- 
sion on Productivity to concentrate on state 
and local government productivity improve- 
ment as one of its four major sector areas, 
and are pleased that they are not only doing 
so, but have been so effective in their effort. 

As a result of the pioneering by the Com- 
mission in this field, both we and they can 
point to significant results at the state and 
local levels in the nature of productivity im- 
provement programs, resulting in improved 
service at lower cost to the American tax- 
payer. 

The role of the National Commission has 
been described as that of a catalyst, initially 
defining the significance and the nature of 
the state and local government productivity 
problems and then, encouraging appropriate 
agencies to assume continuing responsibility. 
We feel the Commission's role has been, and 
should continue to be, compatable with that 
role. 

It would indeed be unfortunate if this es- 
sential effort is seriously hampered by the 
proposed budget reduction undertaken with 
the misconception that other Federal agen- 
cies can and will assume the responsibility 
for stimulating state and local government 
productivity improvement. 

We support the continuance of the Na- 
tional Commission on Productivity in state 
and local government productivity improve- 
ment and hope the Senate action on this ap- 
propriation bill will reflect our desires. 

MARK E. KANE, 
Executive Director, 
International City Management 
Association. 
BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND, 
Executive Director, 
National Association of Counties. 
JOHN J. GUNTHER, 
Executive Director, 
United States Conference of Mayors. 
EARL S. Mackey, Director, 
National Legislative Conference. 
CHARLES BYRLEY, 
Executive Director, 
National Governors’ Conference. 
ALLEN E. PRITCHARD, Jr., 
Executive Vice President, 
National League of Cities. 


Mr. JAVITS. The second point of im- 
portance with respect to this matter is 
that the million dollar reduction is pri- 
marily going to be used for contracted- 
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out projects and, therefore, that that is 
& very good way in which to do their 
job without a lot of overhead and a lot 
of bureaucracy. That can be done quite 
promptly. Again, here is where the com- 
mittee monitoring will come into play. 

So the million dollars I am requesting 
for them is based on their contracting- 
out ability, which can take place very 
promptly and be very effective. 

Finally, what projects are they en- 
gaged in? They are mainly in the food 
business—that is, involving a material 
improvement in the way in which food 
is handled, delivered, and processed. 
Our committee itself recognized its ex- 
cellence in that field. It says in its report: 

The Commission has much potential, and 
its past efforts in transportation and food 
should prompt increases in productivity. 


The primary efforts of the Commission 
are in the food processing and transpor- 
tation fields. I ask unanimous consent 
that a complete analysis of their pro- 
posed work in these fields be printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the annual report of the National 
Commission on Productivity, July 1, 1974] 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED WORK 
III, PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1975 


The Commission’s program for FY 19765, 
based on a budget of $2.5 million, proposes 
to concentrate on the four industries where 
a start has already been made in identifying 
the opportunities and barriers to productivity 
improvement. The Commission's experience 
indicates that its objectives do not lend 
themselves to easy or dramatic break- 
throughs, but rather require detailed analysis 
and persistent long-term efforts. An action 
orientation, rather than an academic and 
theoretical approach, has been adopted as 
the most effective method for long-term 
productivity improvement. 


Food industry 


In the food industry, the Commission plans 
to follow up on recommendations made in 
the 1973 study of opportunities for improv- 
ing productivity. Working with industry, 
labor, and government groups, such as the 
newly formed Retail Food Labor Manage- 
ment Committee, it will seek to achieve 
improvements in the following areas: 

Retail Backhaul, The wastage of fuel and 
equipment because of barriers to pickup by 
trucks of food wholesalers and retailers 
could amount to as much as $250 million a 
year, according to expert estimates. The 
Commission will work with industry and 
government groups to expand the use of 
backhaul and reduce the cost of food dis- 
tribution. As a first step, a booklet on how 
to develop additional backhaul will be dis- 
tributed to retailers and suppliers. 

Direct Store Delivery. Many food stores 
receive a large number of merchandise de- 
liveries in small quantities directly from 
individual suppliers, a practice that results 
in excessively high delivery costs. If these 
separate deliveries could be consolidated at 
& central warehouse and delivered in a uni- 
tized shipment, considerable cost savings 
might be achieved. The Commission will 
study the benefits and costs of proposed 
changes in delivery methods. In cooperation 
with the industry, it will encourage and as- 
sist in the changeover to more economic 
methods of delivery. 

Modularization of Containers. Because of 
great diversity and incompatibility in the 
design of packages, shipping containers, and 
pallets, there is considerable wastage of 
space in trucks and trains which adds to 
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delivery costs. The Commission, in consulta- 
tion with food industry, labor, and govern- 
ment groups, will seek ways to speed imple- 
menting recommendations on modulariza- 
tion of packaging. 

Adjustment to Technological Change. 
Pending changes in food distribution tech- 
nology could create problems of manpower 
adjustment affecting worker morale and sat- 
isfaction. The Commission will assist the 
industry's labor-management committee in 
studying ways of achieving an orderly 
changeover to more automated methods. 


Transportation 


The Commission will concentrate on im- 
proving the utilization of freight cars 
through a series of analytical studies and 
experiments in cooperation with the indus- 
try. 

hig a follow-on to the Railroad Productivity 
Study described on page 17, the Commis- 
sion has organized a Federal Task Force on 
Rail Car Utilization. The Task Force includes 
representatives of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Department of Transportation, 
Council of Economic Advisers, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, and Department of 
Agriculture. 

Freight cars are being used productively 
at only a small fraction of their total po- 
tential. The average freight car takes ap- 
proximately 21 days to complete one load 
cycle (shipper-to-shipper) and moves only 
16,000 miles a year, compared with 125,000 
miles for some types of intercity trucks. A 
reduction in load cycle to 14 days would in- 
crease the effective fleet capacity to equal 
an investment of about $50 billion in new 
capacity at present freight car prices and 
help relieve freight car shortages. 

The Task Force found that one of the most 
important causes of low productivity of 
freight equipment was the provision of rail 
cars either free or at prices far below their 
value. This under-pricing encourages casual 
handling and slow movement of cars, Many 
car services are not separately priced, but 
rather through custom and tradition are 
“bundled” into the charge for the line haul 
movement, As a result, cars can be detained 
by shippers and carriers in uneconomic use 
for long periods of time. 

The NCOP Task Force proposed that con- 
sideration be given to charging separately 
for each discrete service, i.e., “unbundling,” 
to create an incentive for faster car cycling. 
This would allow the car user to pay for only 
those services needed, give users an incen- 
tive to move cars more promptly, and allow 
for more expeditious return of cars to 
owners. 

For example, consider a loaded car de- 
livered to a receiver on Friday at 9 a.m. Since 
demurrage check-in time is 7 a.m., Friday is 
a free day. Saturday and Sunday are also free 
because there are no weekend demurrage 
charges. A receiver is allowed two “free” days 
which in this example would be Monday 
and Tuesday. Thus, demurrage charges would 
not begin to accrue until 7:00 a.m. Wednes- 
day. Clearly, the receiver of this car has little 
incentive to unload it promptly. 

Many receivers could unload cars and 
have them ready for the next use in a few 
hours. If the price for demurrage reflected 
the economic value of the car and was sep- 
arated from the cost of transporting the car 
everyone would gain. 

For a car worth, for example, $10 per day 
to the carrier, a movement which might 
now be priced at $500 could be separated into 
two charges: $480 for the line haul, and $10 
per day for unloading time (demurrage). 

For an effective receiver, this “unbundl- 
ing,” with the prompt return of the car, 
could reduce the price to slightly over $480 
rather than the current charge of $500. The 
carrier has his car working for him more 
hours every day, the receiver has lower trans- 
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portation costs, and all receivers have less 
likelihood of car shortages. 

Many other services are provided by rail- 
roads in this manner. In-transit storage, 
diversion privileges, inspection, and the re- 
turn flow of empty cars are examples of 
underpriced or free services which actually 
provide incentives to poor utilization. 

Inefficient use has led to chronic shortages 
of cars. To assure that carriers who have 
made investments in car fleets will obtain a 
fair share of use of their own equipment, 
special rules and orders promulgated by the 
Association of American Railroads and the 
ICC require direct return of empties and 
routing of loaded cars to or via the owner 
line. Such rules are equitable and necessary 
when equipment is in short supply, but they 
do require excessive movement of empties 
and, on occasion, excessive mileage in moy- 
ing loaded cars, 

The NCOP has now proposed to all 70 
“Class I” carriers an experiment which 
should reduce this waste yet retain the pref- 
erence of owners in the use of cars. The 
experiment seeks to eliminate the need to 
return a significant percentage of empty 
cars which cannot be loaded because of pre- 
vailing rules and directives by the simple 
expedient of netting-out like cars much as a 
bank clearinghouse operates. For example, 
assume Railroad I has 125 cars of type A 
on its line owned by Railroad IT and Rail- 
road II has 140 cars of the same type owned 
by Railroad I on its line. Assume further 
that none of these cars can be loaded be- 
cause of the existing car service rules and 
directives. At present, all 265 would have to 
be returned. Under the clearinghouse ex- 
periment, 15 cars would have to be returned 
empty by Railroad IT to Railroad I and each 
of the two carriers would have 125 cars im- 
mediately available for loading in any 
direction. 

The railroads would save the cost of 
transporting the empty car, experience less 
congestion in yards and on lines, and be able 
to serve shippers quicker. As more railroads 
join the experiment, savings increase be- 
cause empty cars that still must be returned 
can be returned in such a manner that the 
least possible total miles are traveled. 

At the time this report is written a num- 
ber of railroads have indicated interest in 
participation, and two, the Southern and 
Penn Central, have made a definite commit- 
ment. Meetings are underway with other 
interested carriers and the experiment could 
begin within weeks. Each carrier added to 
the experiment increases the gains to all. 
For example, if three major carriers are in- 
volved, the savings, at an estimated $80 per 
empty car returned, are $3 million per year 
for plain boxcars alone. With the addition 
of one more major carrier to the experiment, 
the savings jump to $8.4 million per year. 
For eight major carriers, an analysis indi- 
cates savings of up to $40 million per year. 
The development and implementation of 
this experiment would not be possible with- 
out the assistance and cooperation of the 
ICC, whose help is gratefully acknowledged. 

A major part of the Commission trans- 
portation efforts in FY 75 will be devoted to 
the railcar utilization effort. In addition to 
the clearinghouse experiment described, 
other experiments are planned addressing 
inefficient car use. Studies also will be made 
of the rail movement of a number of key 
commodities to determine the specific rail 
car utilization practices in these movements. 
They include fertilizer, grain, steel gondolas, 
auto parts, and mechanical refrigerators. 

The Commission’s earlier work with unit 
trains for transcontinental shipments of fruit 
and vegetables has indicated that it may be 
possible to improve service further if prop- 
erly located terminals can be developed at 
or near the locations of major Eastern users. 
Studies will be carried out with major food 
chains and the Penn Central Railroad to de- 
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termine the costs versus benefits of such 
terminals. Additional activities will include 
analysis of the reasons for shipments being 
routed on other than the shortest routes, an 
experiment to provide incentives for routing 
via the shortest delivery time, analysis of the 
impact of poor pricing of rail cars and sery- 
ices, and analysis of the costs to the economy 
of not revising the pricing structure. 


Health industry 


The Commission in FY 75 will also be con- 
cerned with evaluating, disseminating, and 
implementing the recommendations of the 
Task Forces on Improving Productivity in 
the Health Industry. This work will be car- 
ried on through committees made up of rep- 
resentatives of professional associations, ad- 
ministrative organizations, Federal and State 
agencies, unions, and industry, and will in- 
clude efforts to develop a national system 
for measurement of health care productivity. 


Public sector 


The Commission will also expand its initia- 
tives at the Federal, State and local level. 

Federal Government Improvement Project 
Support. This project will include the devel- 
opment of training materials and tools for 
use by Federal managers (including diagnos- 
tic techniques, manuals, and visual aid ma- 
terials) in taking advantage of existing 
measurement programs to improve produc- 
tivity. 

Educational Effort. The concept of produc- 
tivity will be marketed to State and local 
government officials, chief executives, and 
other elected participants through a series 
of regional development meetings, publi- 
cation of handbooks and other material, and 
participation in annual meetings. These of- 
ficials will be provided information on ways 
to improve productivity in their own juris- 
diction and means to determine the level 
of current efforts. 

Motivational Techniques. Material for use 
by government administrators in the applica- 
tion of innovative motivational techniques 
will be developed. Work will capitalize on the 
survey already performed and will attempt 
to add evaluative criteria to the use of the 
various incentive schemes presently avail- 
able but underutilized in order to assist 
administrators to select motivational tech- 
niques most appropriate for their needs. 

Advisory Groups. Advisory groups in func- 
tional areas of fire, education, and social 
services will be organized to develop produc- 
tivity indices and practices in these areas 
and expose practitioners to the value of pro- 
ductivity improvement. The best practices 
would be made available to the sector as 
soon as practicable. 

Manpower Training. The Commission will 
assist in development of the analytical ca- 
pability required by State and local govern- 
ments to improve productivity by ascertain- 
ing the needs, surveying existing training 
programs, and developing curriculum modi- 
fications where applicable. 

Manpower Impact. Research will be started 
on the effects on public employees of efforts 
to increase productivity and on various ways 
of introducing improvements that benefit all 
parties. Work will include elements of pro- 
ductivity bargaining and other shared benefit 
schemes, as well as other labor-management 
cooperative efforts. 

Comparative Data. The Commission will 
work on the development of comparative 
statistics for intergovernmental comparisons 
of productivity performance. 

Public awareness 

The Commission will continue to sponsor 
activities to create greater public under- 
standing of the importance of productivity 
improvement. 

Fiscal Year 1975 activities will concentrate 
on increased work with the business press, 
the labor press, and the college and univer- 
sity press to supplement the overall program 
designed for the general public. 
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Conferences will be held in cooperation 
with professional organizations to familiarize 
reporters, feature writers, and editors with 
the meaning and importance of productivity. 

Quality of work and labor-management 

cooperation 

The Commission is planning to expand 
its efforts, where feasible, in the four critical 
areas of interest to enhance the quality of 
work and labor-management cooperation. 
It will endeavor to organize projects to dem- 
onstrate ways of improving the design of 
work processes and create greater worker 
satisfaction on the job. 

In the government sector, the Commission 
will continue to support projects in Federal 
agencies to test the effectiveness of tech- 
niques of job enlargement and enrichment, 
“flexi-time” and other monetary and non- 
monetary incentive programs. Working with 
management and labor, it will evaluate the 
results of the five projects initiated in FY 
1974. 

In local government, the Commission will 
develop informational material on motiva- 
tional techniques, extending its work on 
employee incentive plans. It will provide 
labor and management groups data for eval- 
uating incentive and other techniques for 
improving work satisfaction. 

In the food industry, the Commission will 
cooperate closely with the Retail Food Labor 
Management Committee in its activities. It 
will assist the Committee in efforts to de- 
velop orderly ways of adjusting manpower 
to technological changes. 

In consultation with management and 
labor, the Commission will seek opportuni- 
ties for encouraging and assisting projects 
in other critical sectors to demonstrate in- 
novative techniques for improving worker 
morale and satisfaction. 


Mr. JAVITS. At a time when so much 
of our attention is directed to how we 
can control inflation we would indeed be 
shortsighted if we did not provide every 
opportunity for achieving the produc- 
tivity gains our economic well-being re- 
quires. We have only to look at recent 
trends in productivity growth: 1.9-per- 
cent decline in the nonfarm sector during 
the last quarter of 1973 and 4.5-percent 
decline during the first quarter of 1974 to 
realize the improvement we require does 
not come about automatically. 

I would like to include for the RECORD 
an OPED article by A. H. Raskin of 
the New York Times wrote last January 
voicing support of the Commission. His 
concluding sentence is of particular note 
to my amendment proposed here today: 

Saving the $2.6 million a year it costs to 
run the Commission is no economy if it cuts 
off that kind of independent blame-fixing. 


The NCOP will not be able to accom- 
plish even a small portion of what this 
Nation needs unless we provide them the 
resources. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 29, 1974] 
ELIMINATING STATISTICAL GARBAGE 
(By A. H. Raskin) 

In June, 1970, when all President Nixon 
had to worry about were little things like 
Vietnam and the skyrocketing cost of living, 
he went on television to bid Americans be of 
good cheer. He had invented a device for 
checking inflation without forcing the nation 
down the slippery road of wage-price con- 
trols. 

The President’s magic weapon, put forward 
as a one-click key to price stability, healthy 
economic growth and a higher standard of 
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living, was the National Commission on Pro- 
ductivity, an agency linking the top echelons 
of industry, labor and Government. Its basic 
aim was to find ways to heighten efficiency in 
both the public and private sectors, a goal of 
great soundness but scarcely one capable of 
being cranked into instant effectiveness on an 
economy-~-wide basis. 

Not surprisingly, the commission had no 
discernible impact on the upward rush of the 
inflationary spiral. Fourteen months after the 
commission's creation, the external pressure 
for stern White House action to halt the leap- 
frogging of prices and wages grew so intense 
that the President temporarily sent Adam 
Smith back to the showers in favor of John 
Maynard Keynes and embraced the anti-in- 
flation controls he had vowed never to use, 
Now, ill-pleased with the way these controls 
are working under his Administration's half- 
hearted enforcement of them, Mr. Nixon is 
formulating recommendations to Congress 
for some graceless mode of burial—either 
suddenly or by slow death. 

Long forgotten in the public disappoint- 
ment over the feebleness of the governmental 
defenses against runaway prices is the over- 
blown role in that defense effort originally 
assigned by the President to the Productivity 
Commission, Indeed, the foremost forgetter 
has probably been the President himself. He 
seems to have forgotten not only the assign- 
ment but even the existence of the com- 
mission. 

That is sad because the commission does 
have a thoroughly realistic function to fulfill 
as clearinghouse and catalyst in pointing 
directions toward more efficient application 
of the country's resources of manpower, ma- 
terial, technology and managerial skill and 
also toward easing many of the discontents 
that plague workers, undermine quality and 
push up costs. 

Right now the Productivity Commission is 
dying of financial anemia. The House of 
Representatives has refused to vote it any 
funds for this year, and its tiny staff of 
twelve professionals will have to be liqui- 
dated if Congress refuses to heed an emer- 
gency plea for reconsideration by the com- 
mission's chairman, Dr. John T. Dunlop, who 
also heads the Cost of Living Council. Dr. 
Dunlop is sure that he has enough Repub- 
lican and Democratic support lined up to 
guarantee approval, but he has not yet 
¿convinced the man who will be pivotal in 
getting the issue to the floor for another 
test, chairman Wright Patman of the House 
Banking Committee. 

“I'm all for it myself,” says the. Texas 
Democrat, “but the evidence of member- 
ship support, especially on the Republican 
side, just isn't there.” 

The commission's able executive director, 
John M. Stewart, has seen so much of his 
personal productivity drained off in the end- 
less panhandling for month-to-month hand- 
outs to keep the agency alive that Feb. 15 
he is going back to his old post in a New 
York management consultant firm. 

For all the despair that shrouds the com- 
mission's offices, it does have a few admirable 
projects under way. Most notable perhaps is 
the “unit train” it originated to get re- 
frigerated cars of fruit and vegetables from 
California to the Northeast in half the old 
time and with far less spoilage. 

Identifying opportunities for productivity 
improvement and developing trustworthy 
yardsticks for measuring progress are both 
arcane arts, especially in the white-collar 
and service fields. It is easy enough to devise 
standards for measuring the efficiency of 
garbage removal—how many tons of trash 
does each sanitationman handle each 
week?—but the commission quickly dis- 
covered that “the farther you get from statis- 
tics about garbage, the more garbage there is 
in the statistics.” Much of the commission's 
focus has been on eliminating that garbage. 


It is also trying to overcome some of the 
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worries about productivity that Charlie 
Chaplin made part of American folklore with 
“Modern Times,” his classic indictment of 
the speed-up. The concentration now is on 
projects jointly fashioned by unions and 
management, with stress on job satisfaction 
as well as lower unit cost. Mr. Stewart's ex- 
plorations already have made him consign 
to the realm of mythology the notion that 
union-fostered make-work rules are gen- 
erally the chief villains in holding down 
productivity. 

In food distribution, for example, where 
Management initially blamed labor for 80 
per cent of the wasteful practices, the com- 
mission concluded that 15 per cent was the 
right figure, with Government regulations 
accountable for 50 per cent of the inefficiency 
and employers for 35 per cent. Saving the 
$2.5 million a year it costs to run the com- 
mission is no economy if it cuts off that kind 
of independent blame-fixing. 


Mr. JAVITS. The virtue in having this 
before us, Mr. President, is that if the 
manager and ranking minority member 
do go along with this matter, which I 
hope very much they will, that will be a 
criterion against which performance may 
be checked. 

For all of those reasons, Mr. President, 
I say—as I explained to the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya) and the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMon), 
I have had to make the case which they 
did not, but I think it is conclusively 
made, and I hope very much, therefore, 
that we may go forward with what is 
really indispensable in a time of serious 
inflation, when the worst statistic in our 
country is the fact that productivity has 
fallen 8.8 percent as against its normal 
increase, and that we are practically at 
the bottom of the 10 leading industrial 
nations of the world in terms of produc- 
tivity. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr, President, if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York will 
yield-—— 

Mr. JAVITS, I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. I would also like to assure 
the distinguished manager of the pend- 
ing bill that the Senator from Illinois will 
do everything he can to sharpen the 
focus of the Commission. But it is my 
own judgment that this would be one of 
the most tragic deletions, and has been 
a most tragic deletion, of expenditures 
for a project that is one of the few proj- 
ects focusing on the No. 1 problem of 
today: inflation. 

We also have a serious problem in the 
dissatisfaction of American workers with 
the jobs they hold, the work they are 
performing, and certainly the quality of 
work being turned out. It is for this rea- 
son that the Commission is being re- 
named the Commission on Productivity 
and Work Quality, because of the phe- 
nomenon we have in Amerfca today, 
where we simply must get back that atti- 
tude toward work that has made us a pre- 
eminent economic power. 

So far as the return on investment is 
concerned, I think Senator Montoya and 
Senator MCCLELLAN would always be first 
to say that we ought to see what we are 
getting back for the taxpayers’ dollar. 

The Productivity Commission, if it did 
nothing else this year, in just one indus- 
try would have returned the funds it has 
received many times over. The Commis- 
sion has made an intensive analysis and 
study of the railroad industry. The Task 
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Force on Railroad Productivity of the 
National Commission on Productivity 
has worked, now, for some time to deter- 
mine what it is that is causing the slow 
death of an industry that is absolutely 
vital to the American economy. 

That industry, the railroad industry, 
has raised its prices 32 percent from 
1967 to 1971. It employs 61 percent fewer 
workers today than it did 25 years ago. 
Its inefficiency is estimated to cost the 
American taxpayer $10 billion annually. 
Yet this small productivity commission 
has now gone in and made an incisive in- 
vestigation of the causes for such a de- 
cline in productivity. It has focused on 
three principal areas. 

If we stand here some day in the fu- 
ture and find the railroads of America on 
our hands, and we did not do everything, 
on this day, July 31, 1974, to prevent 
that kind of catastrophe, then there 
would be something derelict about the 
way we face up to expending and invest- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. 

I cannot think of an expenditure that 
would be more universally supported by 
every witness we have had before the 
Joint Economic Committee. In recent 
weeks, we have had further testimony 
that this area is one of the areas of con- 
centration that should not be neglected, 
minimized, or cut back, and I would re- 
spectfully urge the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee to support this 
modest increase, so that the work of this 
Commission can go on, and I join with 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), who has devoted 
himself to this field through the years, 
in indicating that, for one, the Senator 
from Illinois will continue also to devote 
personal time and attention to making 
certain that the objectives and purpose 
of the Commission are fulfilled. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I wish 
to state just briefly that during the 
course of the hearings, I did ask for de- 
tailed justification testimony from Dr. 
Dunlop, and I told him that on the basis 
of the record and the testimony which 
was presented to the subcommittee, 
there really was no justification to in- 
crease the appropriation, and that as of 
then I was not convinced that the Com- 
mission was doing its job. 

I am still not convinced, Mr. President. 
I mean this sincerely, and I am not trying 
to criticize the individuals who are in 
charge, but I do not think they are doing 
enough. I am going to insist that unless 
they show performance and results 
within the next year, I will recommend 
that their appropriation be disallowed. 
I think their mission is a good one, but 
I am not gatisfied that they have pro- 
duced any results. 

About all that I could exact during the 
testimony from Mr. Dunlop was that he 
had gone up to New York to a meeting 
with the union chiefs. They also had 
come out with a report on how to better 
assemble transportation facilities for 
perishables starting in California and 
going to New York. They were also en- 
gaged in a study on how to expedite 
people through the checking counters in 
grocery stores. Those are the three things 
that appear in the RECORD. 
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I asked for more detail, and so finally 
I was supplied with a report, and the 
report appears in the hearings now, but 
this was belatedly done. 

I am not against the mission or objec- 
tive of this commission. I am all for it. 
As the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) have expressed themselves, 
I am 1,000 percent for those purposes. 
They are noble, but I think that when we 
appropriate money to a commission, that 
commission ought to perform its mission 
and show results to Congress, otherwise 
the mission has failed. 

So I am putting them on notice now, 
Mr. President, that they had better do a 
good job and, with that in mind, I will, 
after consultation with my minority 
counterpart, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMon), accept the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague very 
much. I think it is most statesmanlike. 

As the Senator heard, I anticipated 
everything he felt. I knew how he felt, 
and I can only pledge myself—I think I 
can have some clout here, as can Senator 
Prercy—to work indefatigably to see that 
they earn it. I am very grateful to my 
colleague for his expression of confidence, 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield for a very brief comment 
I would like to make as part of the legis- 
lative history that the Senator from Illi- 
nois concurs fully with this 1 year notice. 
I think there has been a gracious accept- 
ance now of the amendment, and I fully 
concur that the Commission should put 
up or shut up. 

Of all groups that ought to produce, it 
is the Commission on Productivity that 
ought to prove and demonstrate in the 
year now that has been given to them 
that they can produce, they can be effec- 
tive, and they can give a return on in- 
vestment of the taxpayers’ money. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico for spending that 
money wisely and well and putting them 
on due notice that they should do like- 
wise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Before I yield back 
my time, I would like to yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Senator MCCLELLAN. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

I just wanted to observe as the bill 
stands now, according to advice from the 
staff, it would be $52,688,000 under the 
administration’s amended budget. That 
is some reduction. I note that in confer- 
ence there will be some $59 million, 
about $60 million, and it can be well an- 
ticipated that, as a result of conference, 
there will probably be a further reduc- 
tion in this total amount of the bill, and 
we ought to have a reduction of around 
$70 million, $75 million. 

Mr, President, that is no great amount, 
but it is progress. We are not always able 
to do what we would like to do in making 
these reductions, but it does indicate 
again Congress—and the Senate partic- 
ularly—is working endeavoring to find 
areas where appropriate reductions can 
be made in order to move more and more 
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in the direction of a balanced budget, 
holding our expenditures within our rev- 
enues. 

I want to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya) for his efforts and that of his 
colleagues on the committee for making 
this good showing in the handling of this 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
for all those kind words. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time, and I thank Senator 
ABOUREZK for his courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield it back. 

Mr. PERCY. Under the 5 minutes 
yielded to me on the bill, I would like to 
address my comments to the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator yield? We will first vote on the 
Javits amendment. 

All the time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment by Mr. Javits. (Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague for yielding. 

Mr. ABOUREZEK. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield just briefly? Has the 
Senator asked for 5 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. PERCY. Five minutes on the bill. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I wonder if I could 
have some time to respond to whatever 
the Senator from Illinois says on the 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would be up to the manager of the bill. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I am very short of 


« time, Mr. President, but I would yield 


2 minutes if the Senator requires any 
time at all. I would yield 2 minutes to 
him. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I may not require 
it, but I would be grateful if I might have 
it if it is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague, and I hope my remarks will 
be constructive and helpful. 

First, with respect to the very impor- 
tant question of conflict of interest that 
the Senator from South Dakota has 
raised, a very pertinent question and it 
is a question addressed in a letter from 
Fred Malek, Deputy Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, to Senator 
McCLELLan, dated July 23. I would like 
to quote just a few things from that 
letter. 

The President’s Commission on Person- 
nel Interchange has a vested interest in see- 
ing that conflicts are avoided and that the 
law is upheld. Although the latest review of 
the PCPI procedures by the Commission con- 
firms our confidence in their adequacy, the 
General Accounting Office is also perform- 
ing a program review, and I understand that 
their interim report is scheduled for release 
shortly. 
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In order to secure an airing of the conflict 
of interest possibilities and to eliminate fu- 
ture points of order, we are committed to 
submit authorizing legislation which would 
allow review of the goals and objectives of 
the Interchange Program and operations of 
the Commission and the staff. 


So the point made by the Senator 
from South Dakota is a good one. I think 
it is being paid very careful attention, 
and I trust that that would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of Mr. Malek to Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN, dated July 23, 1974, be 
placed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1974. 
Hon. JOHN McCLeELLAN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I would like to 
urge you to support the restoration of the 
$353,000 earmarked for the President’s Com- 
mission on Personnel Interchange to the 
Civil Service Commission appropriation. 

The funds were deleted in the House on 
the basis of a point of order which was pur- 
portedly based on a House rule that prohib- 
its appropriations for expenditures that have 
not been “authorized by law” or which have 
no legislative basis. Congressman Vanik also 
expressed reservations with regard to the po- 
tential conflicts of interest “uncovered by his 
office and the General Accounting Office.” 

The President's Commission on Personnel 
Interchange (PCPI) has a vested interest in 
seeing that conflicts are avoided and that the 
law is upheld. Although the latest review of 
the PCPI procedures by the Commission con- 
firms our confidence in their adequacy, the 
General Accounting Office is also perform- 
ing a program review, and I understand that 
their interim report is scheduled for release 
shortly. 

As to the point of order, the Civil Service 
Commission General Counsel has cited legal 
precedents for Commissions, Councils, 
Boards, etc. and has concluded that “under 
these interpretations, there would be no basis 
for questioning whether the President’s Com- 
mission was authorized by law, since indeed 
it was established by Executive Order.” 

Congress has appropriated funds to finance 
the President's Commission since its incep- 
tion under President Johnson in 1969, and 
there was a specific reference in Senate Re- 
port No. 91-521 (to accompany H.R. 12307 
and which became Public Law 91-126): 
“Civil Service Commission-Senate Document 
91-34 adds $160,000 for President's Commis- 
sion on Personnel Interchange.” 

In order to secure an airing of the conflict 
of interest possibilities and to eliminate fu- 
ture points of order, we are committed to 
submit authorizing legislation which would 
allow review of the goals and objectives of 
the Interchange Program and operations of 
the Commission and the staff. 

Abrupt termination of the Executive In- 
terchange Program will create a hardship on 
the new group of Federal career employees 
and their private sector counterparts who are 
now assuming their interchange positions. 
Commitments have been made to sell houses 
and to purchase new houses, by both groups 
of interchange executives here in the Wash- 
ington area and in and around most of the 
major cities in the United States. 

Abrupt termination will also cause a hard- 
ship for the Commission staff of 9, since 
they would have to be placed automatically 
in a non-pay status and there are no funds 
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available for the payment of lump sums for 
accrued annual leave or severance pay. 
Sincerely, 
FREDERIC V. MALEK, 
Deputy Director. 


Mr. PERCY. Second, with respect to 
what we would be doing, what we would 
be doing to the executives who have al- 
ready committed themselves from private 
industry to move down to Washington 
to take their posts down here and engage 
in this program, what we really would 
be eliminating precipitously and with- 
out advance notice to them is the educa- 
tional program being carried on by the 
Commission. This program states, in a 
folder that every single one of them 
has received from the President’s Execu- 
tive Interchange Program: 

At the beginning of their interchange as- 
signments, Presidential interchange execu- 
tives participate in a comprehensive seminar 
covering subjects such as government orga- 
nization, operation, international affairs, do- 
mestic issues and finance. Seminar leaders 
include Members of Congress, White House 
aides, senior staff officials of Federal Gov- 
ernment Departments, and experts from pub- 
lic and private organizations. Past partici- 
pants have found that this experience is 
one of the more valuable aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
recognized but that this not interrupt 
the Senator’s remarks. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE). Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Finally, in Senator 
ABOUREZK’s letter to his colleagues he 
has indicated that the program does not 
have any kind of congressional review as 
to its merits and, therefore, it would be 
unwise. 

There were not Members of Congress 
on the Commission. This is the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Personnel Inter- 
change, but all Members of Congress 
have had available to them an evalua- 
tion study that was undertaken not only 
by top leading executives in business and 
banking fields but also by a partner in 
McKinsey and Co., Mr. Robert W. Fri; 
also by Secretary Lynn of Housing and 
Urban Development; Fred Malek, Office 
of Management and Budget; William 
Simon, Secretary of the Treasury; the 
Vice Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Jayne B. Spain; and John K. 
Tabor, Under Secretary of Commerce. 

All of them engaged in a study and 
they issued a report on their findings. I 
shall simply read the final summary of 
the Commission action. 

After reviewing the full evaluation report, 
which provided basic program data not pre- 
viously available, the Commissioners of the 
President’s Commission on Personnel Inter- 
change determined that the Executive In- 
terchange Program was meeting its objec- 
tives. The Commissioners fully endorsed the 
program's continuance and made recom- 
mendations to strengthen it. Their recom- 
mendations focused on the two issues of 
maximizing the utilization of executives re- 
turning to the Federal Government, and, of 
promoting the value of the interchange con- 
cept in both the public and private sectors. 
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The Commission, after 3 years of op- 
eration of the program, asked itself these 
questions: 

Has the Executive Interchange Program 
increasingly attracted high-caliber partici- 
pants? 

Have the interchange executives, their 
companies and federal agencies been satisfied 
with their participation in the Executive In- 


terchange Program? 


They went about reviewing, analyzing, 
appraising, and interviewing every single 
one of the members that have partici- 
pated, government and private. When 
they asked the questions related to learn- 
ing and education, the executives indi- 
cated that the Brookings orientation— 
and Brookings participated in this pro- 
gram—was beneficial; 93 percent of them 
said “yes” to that question. 

In response to the question. 

As a learning experience, my horizons were 
broadened considerably by: contact with 
other interchange participants. 


Ninety-one percent said yes. 

In regard to contact with company- 
agency executives, 89 percent said yes. 

In connection with the education pro- 
grams arranged by the commission staff, 
which are the very programs that would 
be cut out if this amendment is approved, 
91 percent of the private participants 
indicated they have benefited from those 
programs. 

I think we not only would be pulling 
the rug out from under people, changing 
the rules in midstream, disrupting lives, 
I think we would be also sacrificing the 
public interest. Certainly, this program 
can and should be studied by Congress. 
If we want hearings, we can have them. 

I hope this amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. ABOUREZK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I would feel a great 
deal better about the remarks of the 
Senator from Illinois with regard to 
changing the rules in midstream had he 
joined me in opposing the impoundment 
of funds for the Rural Electrification 
program when President Nixon im- 
pounded those funds, in effect, chang- 
ing the rules in midstream. 

If a poll had been taken of the private 
participants, in this interchange pro- 
gram, and if the question were asked, 
“Are you engaged in any kind of con- 
flict of interest?” I submit that none of 
those people, would say that they were 
involved in any kind of conflict of in- 
terest. They would all say, “Of course 
not.” 

Yet one or two of the cases involved in 
the Federal Energy Office that we have 
discussed today have been referred to 
the Attorney General for prosecution. 
That is the kind of program that we 
would continue on and on indefinitely if 
the amendment is not agreed to, if the 
money is allowed to continue. 

I yield back the remainder of my time 
and ask for the vote. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I move 
to table the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
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tion is on agreeing to the motion to table 

the amendment of the distinguished 

Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is neard. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I remove my 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the quorum call is rescinded. 

The question is now on—— 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion to 
table that I offered be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call for 
the quorum be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that action on the 
Abourezk amendment be postponed tem- 
porarily so that I may offer another 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, before 
I offer this other amendment, I would 
like to ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to insert in the RECORD a 
letter from the General Services Admin- 
istration, which is responsive to the 
language in the committee report with 
respect to the purchase and procure- 
ment of ADT equipment and interpretive 
of the limitations which we have put in 
the committee report. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., July 30, 1974. 

Hon. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Treasury, U.S. 
Postal Service, General Government 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Montoya: We have reviewed 
the Report of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations concerning GSA’s Fiscal Year 
1975 appropriation for the Automated Data 
and Telecommunications Service. 

GSA is pleased to observe that the pro- 
posed Senate language is not intended to 
“preclude joint procurement or long-term 
procurement of data processing equipment 
when the equipment is intended to serve in- 
dividual agency users only and can be justi- 
fied on that basis. Nor is it intended to pre- 
clude continuation of existing common user 
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shared facilities including maintenance and 
servicing of such facilities.” 

In order that there will be no future mis- 
understanding of the Committee's intention 
regarding GSA’s activities in the ADP and 
telecommunications area of responsibility, 
we have enclosed a listing of major existing 
proposed and planned programs for your 
review. In our opinion, programs of this 
nature are completely in consonance with 
the intent of the Committee and do not con- 
flict with Section 3 as amended. However, if 
there are any questions from the Committee 
on any of these programs, we would appre- 
ciate your advising us as soon as possible, 
so that we may discuss them with you. 

These programs play very important roles 
in helping virtually all Federal departments 
and agencies meet their day-to-day mission 
needs including such flelds as medicine, vet- 
erans, social security, and the aged and 
handicapped. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR F. SAMPSON, 
Administrator. 


EXISTING PROGRAMS or GSA IN THE ADP 


ADP Requirements Contracting by GSA 
for Government-wide Use. 

ADP System Procurements 
Agencies. 

Excess Redistribution Program. 

Sharing of excess ADP capacity. 

ADP Fund Lease Program. 

Third Party Equipment Procurement Pro- 
gram. 

Collocation/Consolidation of ADP Equip- 
ment. 

Upgrade of Remote Access Multi-user Sys- 
tem (RAMUS). 

Automatic Data Processing Management 
Information System (ADP/MIS). 

Federal Telecommunications System (FTS) 
Network 

FTS Circuit Procurement. 

Advanced Record System (ARS) Enhance- 
ment (The data portion of the Federal Tele- 
communications System). 

Name of Program—ADP Requirements 
Contracting by GSA for Government-wide 
Use. 

Description of Program—For several years, 
the General Services Administration has been 
awarding mandatory requirements contracts 
for selected items of ADP equipment. These 
contracts are awarded by GSA for the tndi- 
vidual requirements of all Federal agencies. 
Examples of previous contracts awarded cov- 
ered such items as punched card accounting 
equipment, plug-to-plug compatible tape and 
disk drives, plug-to-plug compatible mem- 
ories and disk packs. This is a continuing 
program which has resulted in significant 
cost avoidance to the Government. 

Status—We are planning to develop Re- 
quests for Proposals to meet individual 
agency requirements for terminals, mini- 
computers and printers, all of which are 
scheduled to be released during FY 1975. 

Name of Program—ADP System Procure- 
ments for other Agencies. 

Description of Program—As an outgrowth 
of the ADP procurement responsibility 
granted to the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration, under P.L. 89-306. 
GSA has established ground rules (Federal 
Procurement Management Regulations) 
under which agencies may procure or be 
provided specific authority from GSA to 
procure (Delegations). In this review process 
when an agency requests a delegation of 
procurement authority, GSA mav elect to 
conduct the procurement and not delegate. 
In all cases, the individual agency is master 
of its requirement and also the vendors 
which meet that requirement. GSA is re- 
sponsible for only the formal contracting. 
In such instances, GSA designates a con- 
tracting officer from its staff and works 
closely with the agency throughout the pro- 
curement cycle up through and including 
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the final contract award. GSA on the average 
conducts approximately 20 such procure- 
ments each year for individual agency re- 
quirements. GSA has an excellent track 
record in effecting significant cost reductions 
from established commercial list prices when 
it does other agency procurements. We dele- 
gate from 200 to 300 procurements for the 
agencies to fully accomplish themselves. 
RFP CDPA 74-14 which was previously a 
joint GSA/Agriculture procurement is now 
solely to meet the requirements of Agricul- 
ture. 

Status—We are continuing to contract for 
other agency individual ADP requirements. 
GSA is still doing the formal contracting 
for the Agriculture requirements that re- 
main in RFP CDPA 74-14. 

Name of Program—Excess Redistribution 
Program, 

Description of Program—A continuing 
program exists effecting the redistribution of 
excess leased or excess Government-owned 
ADP equipment. Equipment no longer re- 
quired by an individual agency is adver- 
tised to the Federal Government to deter- 
mine whether a requirement exists elsewhere 
for continued usage. Many times, cost re- 
ductions are realized by replacing existing 
leased items with Government-owned items. 
In addition, installation enhancements are 
effected. 

Status—This is an ongoing program which 
has resulted in cost avoidances of approxi- 
mately $750 million at acquisition cost since 
its inception. 

Name of Program—Sharing of excess ADP 
capacity 

Description of Program—rThis program in- 
volves a nationwide system of ADP sharing 
exchanges which provide information and 
advice to Federal agencies so that excess 
capacity in Federal computers is utilized 
as a first source of supply rather than the 
purchase of new computers or commercial 
services. ADTS coordinates this program, 
of $185 million in FY 73. 

Status—This is an existing program. FY 
74 cost avoidance is estimated at $203 mil- 
lion. FY 75 cost avoidance is estimated at 
$223 million. 

Name of Program—ADP Fund Lease Pro- 


gram 

Description of Program—The ADP lease 
program is a financial vehicle which permits 
agencies to acquire their proven individual 
requirements under the least cost alterna- 
tive mode of acquisition including long-term 
multiyear leasing. It has no relation as to 
what will be acquired. 

Status—The ADP Fund lease program op- 
erates pursuant to OMB policy program and 
apportionment guidance. 

Name of Program—tThird Party Equipment 
Procurement Program 

Description of Program—There exists in 
the marketplace, contractors who either have 
inventories or can obtain ADP equipment 
configurations which are comparable to 
equipment installed in the Government, and 
which are being leased from the original 
equipment manufacturers. They offer such 
equipment at prices 30-50 percent below the 
original equipment manufacturer's prices. 

Status—GSA has a continuing program to 
replace any installed leased equipment with 
identical equipment from the third party 
sources at prices substantially lower than 
what the Government is currently paying. 

Name of Progam—Collocation/Consolida- 
tion of ADP Equipment 

Description of Program— 

Collocation—This program is designed to 
encourage Federal agencies to collocate their 
ADP equipment to save space, air-condition- 
ing, etc. Computers, however, are not shared. 

Consolidation—This program is designed to 
encourage Federal agencies to consolidate 
computer operations onto a fewer number 
of computers, whenever economical to do so. 

Status—A number of Federal agencies have 
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undertaken individual programs to consoli- 
date their individual facilities. Additional 
intra- and inter-agency studies are being 
considered. 

Name of Program—Upgrade of Remote 
Access Multi-user System (RAMUS). 

Description of Program—The purpose of 
this project is to increase the capacity of the 
RAMUS interagency timesharing service of- 
fered by GSA’s Atlanta Federal Data Proc- 
essing Center by adding a second Honey- 
well G-440 computer to the configuration, 
together with additional file storage capacity. 

Status—The equipment has been installed 
and was partially accepted on July 22, The 
soliciting of additional users for this system 
has been suspended for any users who plan 
to employ this system in a way which would 
store personal information. The existing 
security plan is being reviewed. 

Name of Program—Automatic Data Proc- 
essing Management Information System 
(ADP/MIS) 

Description of Program—The ADP/MIS is 
an information system concerning ADP ac- 
tivities of Federal agencies on a world-wide 
basis. GSA maintains the system in accord- 
ance with OMB and Office of Federal Man- 
agement Policy directives. It consists of a 
perpetual ADPE inventory, annual informa- 
tion concerning time utilized, type of use, 
manpower and costs. 

Status—The system is currently being 
studied for potential modification to provide 
for additional information and greater speed 
relative to the answering of inquiries from 
the Congress, the private sector, and Govern- 
ment users of the information contained in 
the information bases. 

Name of Program—Federal Telecommuni- 
cations System (FTS) Network. 

Description of Program—The FTS Voice 
Network in operation since 1963 consisting 
of both “intercity” and “local service” tele- 
phone and data transmission facilities, is 
operated in support of individual Federal 
agency requirements. The system links ap- 
proximately one million Federal telephones. 

Status—Based on changing agency require- 
ments and cost effectiveness, Federal agen- 
cies and facilities are routinely added or 
deleted from the network through tariffed 
carrier offerings and through potential com- 
petitive procurements. 

Name of Program—FTS Circuit Procure- 
ment. 

Description of Program—GSA operates a 
consolidated circuit procurement function 
in conjunction with the Department of De- 
fense at Belleville, I1. To achieve economies 
of scale in the procurement of voice and data 
circuits, individual agency requirements are 
merged with those of the DOD, and procured 
on a consolidated basis. 

Status of Program—Based on changing in- 
dividual agency requirements, circuits are 
routinely added or deleted from the FTS 
network. 

Name of Program—Advanced Record Sys- 
tem (ARS) Enhancement (The data portion 
of the Federal Telecommunications System) 

Description of Program—The Advanced 
Record System (ARS) is a nationwide data 
network leased from the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. It provides a message 
store and forward capability for some 2,200 
teletype terminals. It services the Social Se- 
curity Administration, the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the General Services Administration, and 
some 20 other civilian agencies thru individ- 
ual terminals and a series of GSA operated 
message centers throughout the Nation. It 
can be automatically interconnected to the 
Department of Defense Message System 
AUTODIN, as well as to the Western Union 
TWX and TELEX services. The ARS enhance- 
ment provides for the modernization of mes- 
sage switching facilities, improved data 
transmission speeds and “on-line” opera- 
tion with the computing facilities of the 
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Social Security, Veterans Administration, and 
the DOD AUTODIN data transmission sys- 
tems. This fast response is necessary for the 
VA to meet urgent operating needs to serve 
the veteran, as well as permitting SSA to 
process critical inquiries associated with serv- 
ing the aged, blind, and disabled. 

Status—The enhancement of the message 
switching facilities is currently in its final 
phase and is expected to be completed during 
Fiscal Year 1975. 


PROGRAMS UNDERWAY 


Federal Data Processing Centers, 

ADP Procurement Schedule Contract Pro- 
gram. 

Teleprocessing ADP Schedule Contract 
Program, 

National Teleprocessing Services (Require- 
ments Contract with INFONET Division, 
Computer Sciences Corporation). 

GSA’s Internal ADP Upgrade Project. 

Upgrade of IBM 360/50. 

Upgrade of the Kansas City FDPO, 

DOD/GSA Multiplex Utilization Program. 

Promotion of ADP facilities designed to 
achieve cost reductions for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Software Exchange Program. 

Communications Management Informa- 
tion System (C/MIS). 

Name of Program—Federal Data Process- 
ing Centers. 

Description of Program—Common user 
shared facilities offering a wide range of 
ADP. Twelve FDPC's are operated by GSA 
(one by a facilities management contract) 
and two by other agencies. 

Status of Program—The FDPC's have been 
in operation from three to six years. They 
meet individual agency needs economically 
and efficiently. GSA internal requirements 
constitute a substantial part of the FDPC 
computer computational capability. 

Name of Program—ADP Procurement 
Schedule Contract Program. 

Description of Program—A method of the 
ADP procurement program whereby over 200 
separate ADP vendors contract annually for 
basic terms, conditions, and prices to provide 
hardware, software and maintenance sery- 
ices to meet individual Federal agency re- 
quirements when appropriate competition 
has been obtained. 

Status—This program contained approxi- 
mately $372 million in acquisitions during 
FY 1974. The FY 1975 volume is estimated 
to be $360 million, 

Name of Program—tTeleprocessing ADP 
Schedule Contract Program. 

Description of Program—This program will 
encompass & broad range of teleprocessing 
services—to be provided by the private sec- 
tor—much more comprehensive than the 
now existing single requirements contract 
with the INFONET Division, Computer Sci- 
ences Corporation. The discounts for Gov- 
ernment use of commercial time sharing will 
continue under the INFONET contract until 
its expiration. The successors to the 
INFONET contract will also provide for dis- 
counts, 

Status—tThe schedule of this project ts for 
the development and issuance of a Request 
for Proposals and a series of contracts to be 
awarded during FY 1975 for FY 1976 opera- 
tion. We anticipate that from 10 to 20 con- 
tracts will be awarded to existing commercial 
timesharing firms, most of which are cur- 
rently doing substantial Government tele- 
processing, pursuant to individual contracts 
with agencies. 

Name of Program—National Teleprocessing 
Services (Requirements Contract with 
INFONET Division, Computer Sciences Cor- 
poration) 

Description of Program—A mandatory 
commercial source of supply of teleproc- 
essing services for Federal agencies when 
their requirement: 
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1, Exceeds current Federal in-house capa- 
bilities (sharing program); and 

2. Is both met by and falls within the 
INFONET scope of contract clause (both in- 
teractive and Remote Job Entry processing 
on a common data base through a nation- 
wide network) 

Status—The current contract expires on 
June 30, 1975, and may be extended, at the 
option of the Government through June 30, 
1976. The extensive use of this contract by 
Federal agencies makes it urgent to make 
plans during FY 1975 for a successor source 
of teleprocessing supply before the contract 
expires. Failure to plan during FY 1975 
could lead to a violent disruption of ongoing 
Government programs. (See previous page) 

Name of Program—GSA’s Internal ADP 
Upgrade Project 

Description of Program—tiIn order to meet 
GSA’s internal ADP requirements for the 
next 8 to 10 years by upgrading and possibly 
consolidating its 10 Federal Data Processing 
Centers, GSA is planning a teleprocessing 
hardware and/or services procurement. This 
is a restructuring of the internal GSA re- 
quirements previously included in the New 
Equipment Project. ADTS management is de- 
veloping a decision paper that sets forth al- 
ternatives, including one or more computing 
sites; one or more service bureau contracts; 
using excess equipment elsewhere in the 
Government; or some combination of these, 
to meet GSA's ADP requirements, 

Status—Initial planning and a study of 
alternatives is to be completed in the first 
quarter of FY 1975. We will consult with Con- 
gress and the appropriate agencies of the 
Executive Branch prior to issuance of the 
solicitation. 

Name of Program—Upgrade of IBM 360/50. 

Description of Program—The purpose of 
this project is to reconfigure the installed 
IBM 360/50 computer located at the Wash- 
ington, D.C. Federal Data Processing Cen- 
ter so as to provide a remote batch capabil- 
ity. As presently configured, this equipment 
is accessed only locally at the computer site. 
The upgrade is to provide GSA’s Federal Sup- 
ply Service with urgently needed interim re- 
mote processing capability, pending the avail- 
ability of new GSA computing resources re- 
quired by FSS plans. 

Status—The necessary procurement docu- 
ments are in preparation so that aspects of 
the project can proceed so as to meet the 
scheduled installation date of January 1975. 

Name of Program—Upgrade of the Kansas 
City FDPC. 

Description of Program—A system, utiliz- 
ing Government-owned excess inventory of a 
Burroughs B5500 computer, will be added to 
provide remote job entry, and local batch 
services for GSA and other Federal agencies 
similar to those provided by Infonet. The 
system is intended to achieve cost avoid- 
ances of approximately 40% of equivalent 
commercial prices. 

Status—Equipment has been placed into 
the facility. The system is scheduled to be 
in operation in the second quarter of FY 75. 

Name of Program—DOD/GSA Multiplex 
Utilization Program. 

Description of Program—Pursuant to GAO 
and OTP recommendations an agreement is 
being entered into between DOD and GSA 
which would provide for utilization of multi- 
plex communications lines between civil and 
military agencies. 

Status—Implementation is planned for 
September 1975, and significant dollar sav- 
ings are anticipated. 

Name of Program—Promotion of ADF 
facilities designed to achieve cost reductions 
for the Federal Government. 

Description of Program—A continuing pro- 
gram is underway to seek out “pockets of 
expertise” within the Federal Government 
and to utilize such facilities for all Govern- 
ment agencies, Part of the program seeks to 
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identify existing Federal ADP facilities which 
could provide computational or other ADP 
‘services to other Government agencies. The 
intent of this kind of arrangement would be 
to achieve cost avoidances and efficiencies 
that would otherwise not be achieved were 
agencies to establish their own facilities, 

Status—Several efforts are currently 
underway examining the technical and eco- 
nomic feasibility for such arrangements. 

Program Underway 

Name of Program—sSoftware Exchange 
Program, 

Description of Program—A Software Ex- 
change Program is being planned with the 
goal of reducing Federal ADP software costs. 
It is aimed at preventing the duplication of 
software packages which already exist. 

Status—The program which was recom- 
mended by GAO is being coordinated with 
Government agencies and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. Implementation is 
planned for January 1975. 

Name of Program—Communications Man- 
agement Information System (C/MIS) 

Description of Program—A C/MIS is cur- 
rently being developed similar to the ADP/ 
MIS. The system will provide information on 
data communications equipment inventory, 
utilization, and cost. The objective of the 
system is to provide information which can 
be utilized in planning, designing, and im- 
plementing future communications systems 
in response to agency needs and to be re- 
sponsive to congressional, agency and public 
requests, 

Status—Implementation is planned for 
Fiscal Year 1976 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
occur on the amendment by Mr. ABOUR- 
EZK at 1:30 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. It is 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I send 
my amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Page 30, following line 24, insert: 

“Sec. 4. Not to exceed 2 per centum of any 
appropriations made available to the General 
Services Administration for the current fis- 
cal year by this Act may be transferred to 
any other such appropriation, but no such 
appropriation shall be increased thereby 
more than 2 per centum: Provided, That such 
transfers shall apply only to operating ex- 


penses, and shall not exceed in the aggregate 
the amount of $2,000,000.” 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment which has appeared for 
many years in the appropriations bills. 
This amendment merely gives GSA 2 
percent transfer authority within the 
appropriations in the bill. There is no 
objection to it. I have cleared it with 
the minority. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Bwen). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HATHAWAY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


(Mr. 


TWENTY-MINUTE RECESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
for 20 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 1:06 
p.m. the Senate took a recess until 1:26 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled on call to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. HATHAWAY) . 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll, 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HatHaway). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The hour of 1:30 p.m. having arrived, 
under the previous order the vote will 
now occur on the question of agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK) . 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), and 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE). 
are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 74, as follows: 


[No. 338 Leg.] 
YEAS—24 


Hartke 
Haskell 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Johnston 
McGovern 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 


NAYS—74 


Ervin 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Inouye 


Abourezk 
Biden 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Dole 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 


Moss 

Nelson 

Proxmire 

Schweiker 

Scott, 
William L. 

Tunney 


Aiken 
Ailen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Beall 


Montoya 
Muskie 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 


Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Jackson 
Harry F., Jr. Javits 
Byrd, Robert C. Kennedy 
Cannon Long 
Case Magnuson 
Chiles Mansfield 
Cranston Mathias 
Curtis McClellan 
Domenici McGee 
Dominick McIntyre Williams 
Eastland Mondale Young 


NOT VOTING—2 


Fong McClure 
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So Mr. AsourEezK’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
might state to the Members of the Senate 
that I have experienced great concern 
about the use of public moneys by the 
President for his defense up to now, deal- 
ing with Watergate problems. I have con- 
sulted many Members of Congress; and 
in a spirit of fairness to the President, 
we have more or less tolerated the ex- 
penditure of these funds up to the pres- 
ent time. The President has taken unto 
himself the authority and the privilege 
of assigning these funds for his own de- 
fense. 

Mr. President, I should like to state at 
this point in the Recor that during the 
course of the fiscal year up to March— 
and this is according to a report fur- 
nished to us by the Comptroller Gener- 
al—the President has expended for attor- 
neys and clerks servicing the needs of 
these attorneys in the amount of $334,- 
000. Undoubtedly, the amount has in- 
creased for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. 

The point that we must decide now is 
this: What are we going to do by way 
of affirmative action with respect to the 
use of these funds for the defense of the 
President if impeachment follows in the 
House of Representatives? 

I have examined the precedents and 
the statements made on this subject re- 
cently as well as before these events 
started. During the situation involving 
Andrew Johnson, the Attorney General 
at that time made the statement that no 
public funds would be used by Andrew 
Johnson in his defense. The Attorney 
General at that time resigned his, posi- 
tion and organized a legal defense fund 
for Andrew Johnson. This is the prece- 
dent that has been set, if we are going to 
follow precedents. 

But what has transpired since Water- 
gate, and what declarations have been 
made? The present Attorney General has 
been asked on numerous occasions what, 
in his opinion, the President should do 
with respect to the employment of pub- 
lic funds for his defense? 

On “Face the Nation,” on January 13, 
1974, Mr. Saxbe was asked this question 
by Mr. Graham: 

At what point do you think the matter of 
counsel for the President becomes his own 
personal obligation? 

Mr. SaxBe. Well, I think obviously when im- 
peachment is voted by the House and it goes 
in the nature of a trial—which is what the 
Senate hearing is—goes in the nature of a 
trial, and I think if it ever reached that 
point, then it would be necessary for him to 
provide entirely his own representation. 


In another press conference, the At- 
torney General was asked as follows: 


Question, Well, my question is, are they 
going to help the President in his defense 
in impeachment proceedings? 

Attorney General Saxse. I think not, I 
think not; if it reaches that point. 

Question. May I then ask you about other 
lawyers from other agencies of the govern- 
ment, the Department of Justice—of Defense 
and such. Would it be proper for them to be 
loaned to the White House to defend the 
President? 

Attorney General Saxse. I think when it 
comes down to defense, you are presuming 
that it proceeds to impeachment, I think at 
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that time, there will have to be set up an 
independent defense lawyers group; and it 
would not be proper to take them from any 
other department of government. 

Question, Pardon me, sir. 

And finally, is it proper for the taxpayers 
to pay for those lawyers through the White 
House budget? 

Attorney General Saxse. At the time of 
impeachment, of an impeachment trial? 

Question, Yes, sir. 

Attorney General Saxpe. No; and I don't 
think they would be. 


That is a statement from the Attor- 
ney General, backed up by precedent. 

I understand that there was a meeting 
this morning of Department of Justice 
officials on this subject. Subsequent to 
that meeting the Director of Informa- 
tion, John Hushrus, informed the office 
of Senator HucuHes as follows: 

If the House votes impeachment and the 
Justice Department is faced with the issue 
of who pays for the President's defense, there 
will be careful legal research and a legal 
opinion on the subject. 


I have no quarrel with that. Of course, 
I will insist—and I think we should 
establish the legislative history today— 
that none of these funds appropriated 
to the White House should be used by 
the President in conducting his own de- 
fense pursuant to impeachment by the 
House. If this should occur, I would be 
the first to convoke a meeting of the sub- 
committee and ask for a full hearing as 
to why the President is doing it and to 
enact any necessary prohibition against 
the use of public moneys. 

At this point, I am assuming that the 
President will abide by the precedents 


and by the statements heretofore issued 
by the Attorney General on this subject. 

Does that explain to my colleague the 
subject of the subcommittee? 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I 
wonder if I might ask the chairman a 
couple of questions to further clarify the 
position of the Senate and of the chair- 
man? 

I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to have received in 
the Recorp at this point a Congressional 
Research Service report prepared by the 
Library of Congress, entitled “Impeach- 
ment Defense Counsel for the President,” 
which establishes the precedents in 
American history for the provision of 
Government funding for defense counsel 
at impeachment trials. 

There being no objection, the Service 
Report was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

IMPEACHMENT DEFENSE COUNSEL FOR THE 

PRESIDENT 
INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this report is to discuss 
various legal issues and provide some his- 
torical information regarding the defense 
of the President of the United States in an 
impeachment trial before the Senate. Some 
legal restrictions and other considerations 
which might be relevant to who may appear 
before the Senate as defense counsel for the 
President necessarily involve an examination 
of the possible role of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, White House staff lawyers and other 
government lawyers in impeachment pro- 
ceedings. 

In the discharge of its constitutional power 
of impeachment the House of Representa- 
tives formally adopts charges, known as 
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Articles of Impeachment, which are for- 
warded to the U.S. Senate where they serve 
as the basis for an impeachment trial. The 
House of Representatives appoints man- 
agers who present the charges to the Senate 
and serve as counsel for the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the presentation of the case 
against the impeached officer (the respond- 
ent) at the impeachment trial in the Senate. 
The Constitution provides in Article I, 
Section 3 that the Chief Justice of the United 
States presides over the Senate at the im- 
peachment trial of the President. 

The Senate has adopted rules in connec- 
tion with the conduct of an impeachment 
trial. See, Rules of Procedure and Practice 
in the Senate When Sitting on Impeachment 
Trials, Senate Manual, Senate Document No. 
93-1 93rd Congress, 1st Session (1973). Some 
provisions of those rules relate to the ap- 
pearance of the accused and his defense 
counsel: 

Rule VIII provides: 

VIII. Upon the presentation of articles of 
impeachment and the organization of the 
Senate as hereinbefore provided, a writ of 
summons shall issue to the accused, reciting 
said articles, and notifying him to appear be- 
fore the Senate upon a day and at a place to 
be fixed by the Senate and named in such 
writ, and file his answer to said articles if 
impeachment, and to stand to and abide 
the orders and judgments of the Senate 
thereon; which writ shall be served by such 
officer or person as shall be named in the 
precept thereof, such number of days prior 
to the day fixed for such appearance as shall 
be named in such precept, either by the 
delivery of an attested copy thereof to the 
person accused, or if that can not con- 
veniently be done, by leaving such copy at 
the last known place of abode of such person, 
or at his usual place of business in some 
conspicuous place therein; or if such service 
shall be, in the judgment of the Senate, 
impracticable, notice to the accused to ap- 
pear shall be given in such other manner, by 
publication or otherwise, as shall be deemed 
just; and if the writ aforesaid shall fail of 
service in the manner aforesaid, the pro- 
ceedings shall not thereby abate, but further 
service may be made in such manner as the 
Senate shall direct. If the accused, after serv- 
ice, shall fail to appear, either in person or 
by attorney, on the day so fixed therefor as 
aforesaid, or appearing, shall fail to file his 
answer to such articles of impeachment, the 
trial shall proceed, nevertheless, as upon a 
plea of not guilty. If a plea of guilty shall 
be entered, judgment may be entered thereon 
without further proceedings. 

Rule X provides: 

X. The person impeached shall then be 
called to appear and answer the articles of 
impeachment against him. If he appear, or 
any person for him, the appearance shall be 
recorded, stating particularly if by himself, 
or by agent or attorney, naming the person 
appearing and the capacity in which he ap- 
pears. If he does not appear, either personally 
or by agent or attorney, the same shall be 
recorded. 

Rule XV provides: 

XV. Counsel for the parties shall be ad- 
mitted to appear and be heard upon an 
impeachment. 

Rule XVI provides: 

XVI. All motions made by the parties or 
their counsel shall be addressed to the Pre- 
siding Officer, and if he, or any Senator, shall 
require it, they shall be committed to writ- 
ing, and read at the Secretary’s table. 

These rules and others provide that the 
respondent may be accompanied at the Sen- 
ate impeachment trial by a person acting on 
behalf of the respondent for the purpose of 
defending against the charges contained in 
the Articles of Impeachment. Under Rule 
VIII, it appears that the respondent could 
appear either in person or by “attorney.” If 
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neither appears, the trial would proceed as 
upon a plea of not guilty. Rule X allows the 
appearance by the respondent, his “agent” or 
“attorney.” And Rules XV and XVI allow the 
accompaniment by “counsel.” 

Although the differences in these rules 
may be semantic, it is not entirely clear that 
the respondent is entitled to appear with or 
through a person who is by some standard 
& qualified attorney; that is, by someone ad- 
mitted to practice law before the highest 
court of some state. The rules perhaps imply 
that a non-attorney “agent” might be al- 
lowed to appear on behalf of or to accom- 
pany the respondent. 

Because the trial procedure in the Senate 
is an adversary proceeding somewhat like a 
judicial proceeding, the activities of a person 
appearing on behalf of a respondent for the 
purpose of a full defense would likely re- 
quire a relationship with the respondent and 
actions constituting the practice of law. In 
past impeachment trials the managers from 
the House of Representatives have presented 
themselves as formidable adversaries in the 
proof of the impeachable offenses charged in 
the Articles of Impeachment. See, Appendix 
B. The process has in the past involved the 
presentation of opening statements, exam- 
ination and cross-examination of witnesses, 
presentation of other evidence, various pro~ 
cedural and substantive arguments as well as 
closing arguments. 

The role of the defense could require coun- 
seling on a wide range of legal matters, in- 
cluding the anticipation of legal problems 
beyond the immediate scope of the impeach- 
ment trial, for the respondent could be crim- 
inally liable. In any event, one point deserves 
some comment: the defense of an accused by 
a non-attorney could create ethical consider- 
ation, perhaps to the extent of unauthorized 
practice of law. 


THE RIGHT TO COUNSEL 


Although the rules of the Senate provide 
that an impeached officer may appear with 
or by counsel at the Senate impeachment 
trial, these rules are not, of course, irrev- 
ocable. By the means used to adopt these 
rules the Senate could repeal, or amend them. 
There is no express provision in the Con- 
stitution which guarantees the right to 
counsel at a Senate impeachment trial. 

The right to counsel guaranteed under the 
Sixth Amendment of the U.S. Constitution 
attaches only to “all criminal prosecutions.” 
Even though an impeachment trial in the 
Senate has some of the same characteristics 
of a criminal trial in a court, it is gen- 
erally understood that an impeachment 
trial is not a criminal prosecution in the 
ordinary sense. Article I, Section 3 of the 
Constitution clearly provides that a person 
convicted on impeachment “... shall never- 
theless be liable and subject to Indictment, 
Trial, Judgment and Punishment, according 
to Law.” It wòuld therefore follow that the 
Sixth Amendment is inapplicable to im- 
peachment trials in the Senate, and that the 
Sixth Amendment right to counsel does not 
attach to an impeachment trial. The inter- 
pretative significance of the Sixth Amend- 
ment as requiring appointment of counsel for 
indigent defendants would also be inapplic- 
able to a Senate impeachment trial. Johnson 
v. Zerbst, 304 U.S. 458 (1938); Gideon v. Wain- 
wright, 372 U.S. 335 (1963); and Argersinger 
v. Hamlin, 407 U.S. 25 (1972). 

This argument merely concludes that there 
is no Sixth Amendment obligation to provide 
counsel for the respondent in a Senate im- 
peachmer* trial. However, it must be said 
that there have heen arguments advanced to 
the effect that the Sixth Amendment is ap- 
plicable to a stnate impeachment trial. See, 
for example, footnotes 65, 66, 67 and 68 in 
“Federal Impeachments" by Alexander Simp- 
son, 64 University of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view 651, at 675 1916). However, this theory 
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of application of the Sixth Amendment is 
unexplained and this conclusion is some- 
what suspect since Simpson defended Judge 
Archbald in his Senate impeachment trial. 

The due process clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment of the U.S. Constitution may, however, 
offer a constitutional basis for the invocation 
of a right to counsel in an impeachment 
trial: 

No person shall .. . be deprived of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of 
law...” 

This clause has been interpreted in such 
@ way as to give rise to a right to counsel ‘n 
proceedings not strictly criminal in charac- 
ter and without the scope of the Sixth 
Amendment, but resulting in the loss of 
liberty, for example, as in the revocation of 
parole. See, Gagnon v. Scarpelli, 411 U.S. 778 
(1973). Since the judgment in cases of im- 
peachment may include removal from office 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy offices 
of honor, trust or profit (Article I, Section 
3 of the US. Constitution), an argument 
could be made that the penalty could ‘n- 
clude the loss of liberty to hold office or the 
loss of the proprietary interest in the Office 
presently being held as in Board of Regents 
v. Roth, 408 U.S. 564 (1972). 

Again, it must be pointed out that the 
application of the Fifth Amendment to an 
impeachment does not appear to have been 
definitively laid down by judicial opinion. 
As a consequence, the extent to which rights 
of due process might be applicable to an 
impeachment trial are unclear. For example, 
the Constitution does not provide for a right 
of appearance, confrontation of witnesses, or 
other rights generally associated with legal 
proceedings. Perhaps those questions are 
even more fundamental than the right to 
counsel, for it is generally understood that 
the right to confrontation of witnesses car- 
ries with it the notion that a party of interest 
has the right to be present at proceedings; 
that the proceedings are not ez parte. It is 
only after the right of presence is established 
that the question of accompaniment of 
counsel can be taken up. For example, con- 
sider the process before a federal grand jury 
where a witness or possible defendant called 
before the grand jury is not allowed to be 
accompanied by an attorney during his 
testimony. 

Although the rules of the Senate provide 
for a process of impeachment trial which al- 
lows for the appearance of the respondent 
and his counsel, whether or not the provi- 
sions of those rules could be enforceable as a 
matter of constitutional right is a question 
of difficult interpretation. For that reason, 
the past practice of the Senate deserves con- 
sideration and analysis. 


HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS 


It appears that the custom and practice of 
the Senate with respect to defense counsel at 
impeachment trials is to allow whatever 
counsel is designated by the respondent to 
be present at the Senate impeachment trial 
and to otherwise assist in the preparation of 
defense, 


On the basis of the summary of persons 
appearing as defense counsel in Senate im- 
peachment trials contained in Appendix A, 
it appears that all impeached officers who 
entered an appearance at the trial did so 
either by appearing themselves accompanied 
by counsel or by directing counsel to appear 
on their behalf. 


Only two impeached officials failed to ap- 
pear themselves or through counsel: John 
Pickering and West H. Humphreys. Picker- 
ing’s son appeared with a petition concerning 
his father’s insanity, but this was not ap- 
parently regarded as an appearance on be- 
half of Pickering. Humphreys, a federal judge 
in Tennessee during the Civil War who was 
charged with aiding the Confederacy, did not 
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appear either, probably because of the nature 
of the charges against him and the circum- 
stances of the War. 

IMPEACHMENT TRIAL OF ANDREW JOHNSON 


It might be said by way of observation 
that the responsibility and burden of duties 
in the preparation of a defense for an im- 
peachment trial in the Senate appear to be 
such that counsel of sort is virtually indis- 
pensible, 

One impeachment trial in particular of- 
fers substantiation of that observation and 
has particular relevance to the questions re- 
lating to defense counsel for an impeached 
President: the Senate impeachment trial of 
President Andrew Johnson, the only such 
trial ever conducted involving a President of 
the United States. 

It may be recalled that the first investi- 
gation involving the conduct of President 
Johnson began on January 7, 1867. After at 
least two investigations by the House of 
Representatives, Articles of Impeachment 
were finally adopted on March 2, 1868. Be- 
cause of the length of these investigations 
and the House deliberations, President John- 
son was aware of the possibility of a Sen- 
ate impeachment trial and of the necessity 
for making arrangement for defense counsel 
for the trial in the Senate. In fact, historical 
accounts reflect preparation for impeach- 
ment defense in anticipation of the adoption 
of Articles of Impeachment by the House of 
Representatives. 

Accounts from the Diary of Gideon Welles, 
Volume 3, Houghton Mifflin Co. (New York 
and Boston, 1911) present information about 
the consideration of defense counsel for Pres- 
ident Johnson. Gideon Welles, then Secre- 
tary of the Navy, was apparently privy or 
party to many of the conversations and some 
of the planning of the President for his de- 
fense at the Senate trial, with Attorney Gen- 
eral Stanbery. 

Welles noted in his Diary as early as Febru- 
ary 29, 1868 that the matter of representa- 
tion of the President was being considered: 

“There is, Stanbery thinks, an intention on 
the part of the managing Radicals to ex- 
clude him from taking part in defense of the 
President before the court of impeachment 
because he is Attorney-General. He queries 
whether he had not better resign forthwith, 
and devote his whole time to the case. To this 
we were each and all opposed, or to any res- 
ignation unless he were compelled. Diary, 
Vol. III, supra, at 299.” 

Shortly, after the Articles of Impeach- 
ment were adopted, the Cabinet met, it ap- 
pears, for the specific purpose of discuss- 
ing counsel. Welles observed in his notes on 
March 4, 1868: 

“The Cabinet met last evening at half- 
past seven instead of at noon. But little offi- 
cial business was done. We had a two hours’ 
talk of the condition of public affairs, and 
especially of the great question now before 
the country. Judge Curtis was expected to- 
day. He is associated with Mr. Stanbery as 
one of the counsel of the President. Other 
names were talked of, but no conclusion come 
to. Diary, Vol. ITI, supra, at 301.” 

It appears that the final decision on the 
representation of the President in the Sen- 
ate trial was made on March 10, 1868 and 
that the matter of Stanbery’s resignation 
was also considered: 

“At the Cabinet-meeting this noon, Mr. 
Stanbery named, as the counsel who would 
probably be retained, himself, Black, Curtis, 
Evarts, Groesbeck, and Nelson of Tennessee, 
whom the President has invited here, and 
who was introduced to us. . . . 

“Mr. Stanbery says he must resign his 
place as Attorney-General in order to devote 
his whole time to this case. He is unwilling 
to be trammeled, or have his mind disturbed 
by any official duties, obligations, or em- 
barrassments, and says it will undoubtedly 
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be urged against him that, as the prosecut- 
ing officer of the Government, it is his duty 
to sustain rather than oppose the articles of 
impeachment. I am not impressed with his 
views. As the constitutional legal adviser 
of the President—one of his civil household 
and officially and personally a part of the 
Government—I think he would find no diffi- 
culty in sustaining himself on account of 
his being a member of the Cabinet, the legal 
adviser of the Administration, would have 
@ good influence before the country. I so 
expressed myself. But Mr. Stanbery is sensi- 
tive and timid. ... Diary, Vol. III, supra, 
at 308.” 

The matter of Stanbery’s resignation was 
again taken up on March 12 when Stanbery 
presented his resignation and assumed the 
role of defense counsel: 

“At a special Cabinet-meeting the matter 
of Stanbery’s resignation was considered. 
The general wish was that he should retain 
the office and act as counsel; but he prefers 
to be untrammeled, and has his heart much 
set on the trial... . Diary, Vol. III, supra, 
at 311.” 

The extent to which these excerpts from 
the Welles Diary accurately reflect the full 
discussions of the Cabinet is not known. 
Neither is it known the extent to which legal 
considerations bore on the decision of Stan- 
bery to resign. However, it does appear that 
Stanbery did express concern about the po- 
tential conflict involved in defending the 
President in an impeachment trial while 
holding the office of Attorney General. 

It does appear that Stanbery took an ac- 
tive role in advising the President during 
the consideration of impeachment in the 
House of Representatives. Stanbery also ap- 
pears to have advised President Johnson on 
many matters relating to the offenses enu- 
merated in the Articles of Impeachment, 
particularly with respect to the Tenure of 
Office Act. 

For whatever reason or reasons Stanbery 
seemed to have been concerned about the 
distinction between advising the President 
with respect to matters involving impeach- 
ment and actually appearing as counsel at 
the Senate impeachment trial. Stanbery 
therefore chose to resign after the House of 
Representatives adopted Articles of Impeach- 
ment, and as Appendix A indicates Stanbery 
headed the group of lawyers who served as 
defense counsel. It appears that although 
some consideration was earlier given to the 
question of who would represent the Presi- 
dent in the Senate, the decision and prepara- 
tions for defense did not actually begin with 
all the defense lawyers until after the House 
adopted the Articles of Impeachment. 

Some indication of how President Andrew 
Johnson's impeachment defense in the Sen- 
ate trial was financed is found in the William 
Maxwell Evarts Papers—The Correspondence 
of William Maxwell Evarts 1842-1908 in 54 
Volumes. The Library of Congress 1945. 

Evarts, who was one of the defense lawyers 
for Andrew Johnson, obtained a copy of an 
accounting ledger signed by Henry Stanbery 
and dated May 15, 1968. See, Volume 1. 
That accounting ledger indicates the follow- 
ing sums were received as contributions for 
the defense of the President in the impeach- 
ment case: 


February 29, 1868: 
To drafts from Mr. Seward. 
April 23, 1868: 
To drafts from Mr. Randall 
May 8, 1868: 
To drafts from Mr. Browning__-_ 
May 8, 1868: 
To drafts from Mr. E. Cooper. 


The ledger further indicates the following 
payments made from that fund: 
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May 4, 1868: 
Paid W. T. Peddrick for services to 
Presidents Counsel 
May 4, 1868: 
Gibson Bros. for printing 
May 5, 1868: 
Mr. Ashton for services to counsel- 
May 8, 1868: 
Mr. Grosbeck 


Mr, Stanbery 
May 9, 1868: 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
By 


It might be recalled for the purpose of giv- 
ing the dates in this ledger significance that 
the House of Representatives adopted a reso- 
lution of impeachment on February 24, 1868; 
Articles of Impeachment were passed by the 
House on March 2, 1868; the Senate trial was 
scheduled to begin March 30, 1868; President 
Johnson was acquitted on the eleventh Arti- 
cle on May 16, 1868; and Johnson was finally 
acquitted on the other Articles on May 26, 
1868. 

It therefore appears that the financing of 
impeachment defense counsel anticipated 
the actual adoption of Articles of Impeach- 
ment but that no payments were made until 
well into the trial. What other payments 
might have been made is not known, but 
it does appear that the defense was not paid 
by the government, but rather by private 
contribution. 

An interesting footnote to Stanbery’s res- 
ignation is that after the Senate trial re- 
sulted in acquittal of President Johnson, 
Stanbery was nominated for the Office of At- 
torney General. The Senate rejected that 
nomination on June 3, 1868. Apparently there 
had been no other nomination sent to the 
Senate after Stanbery’s resignation. 

It might be noted that the responsibilities 
and role of the Attorney General changed 
substantially with the statutory creation of 
the Department of Justice in 1870. See, 16 
Stat. 162 (1870). This Act had the effect of 
centralizing the authority for the conduct 
of litigation on behalf of various depart- 
ments, agencies, and officers in the Attorney 
General as the head of the Department of 
Justice. In addition the authority previously 
vested with the United States Attorneys was 
brought under the supervision of the At- 
torney General. Although the present statu- 
tory duties of the Attorney General relating 
to the impeachment process will be dis- 
cussed later in this report, it might be said 
that the duties of the Attorney General in 
Stanbery’s day were not as extensive as they 
are today; and therefore his consideration of 
the conflict of simultaneously acting as de- 
fense counsel and Attorney General might be 
even more compelling today. 

ROLE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL IN 
PRESIDENTIAL IMPEACHMENT 


Whatever the basis for Stanbery’s resigna- 
tion to defend President Johnson, there are 
certainly a number of significant considera- 
tions relevant to the role of the Attorney 
General in Presidential impeachment. 

The functions of the Attorney General are 
statutory. The Attorney General has the 
specific function of advising the President, 
and it is often said that the Attorney Gen- 
eral is the ‘‘President’s Lawyer.” That is not 
literally or practically accurate. 

“The Attorney General shall give his advice 
and opinion on questions of law when re- 
quired by the President. 28 U.S.C. Section 
611.” 
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Certainly there are a broad range of mat- 
ters relating to impeachment which would 
fall within this responsibility to advise the 
President on legal matters. Since there is no 
limitation or qualification on the subject 
matter upon which the Attorney General 
might render his advice or opinion, there 
would seem to be no necessity that these 
matters be related to a public function rather 
than a private or personal matter. 

As the head of the Department of Justice 
the Attorney General has responsibility for 
the conduct of litigation in which the United 
States, an agency or an officer thereof is a 
party or is interested under the provision 
of 28 U.S.C. Section 516: 

“Except as otherwise authorized by law, the 
conduct of litigation in which the United 
States, an agency, or an officer thereof is a 
party, or is interested, and securing evidence 
therefor, is reserved to officers of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, under the direction of the 
Attorney General.” 

By way of clarification of what might be 
contemplated within the scope of “litiga- 
tion”, 28 U.S.C. Section 515(a) spells out 
more precisely the nature of the proceedings 
in which the Attorney General may act: 

“The Attorney General or any other offi- 
cer of the Department of Justice, or any 
attorney specially appointed by the Attorney 
General under law, may, when specifically 
directed by the Attorney General, conduct 
any kind of legal proceeding, civil or crimi- 
nal, including grand jury proceedings and 
proceedings before committing magistrates, 
which United States attorneys are authorized 
by law to conduct, whether or not he is a 
resident of the district in which the pro- 
ceeding is brought.” 

What remains for clarification from this 
section is whether or not an impeachment 
proceeding is either a civil or criminal legal 
proceeding such as that contemplated this 
grant of authority. It would seem that the 
best view is that an impeachment trial is 
not such a legal proceeding. The non-crimi- 
nal nature of a Senate impeachment trial 
has already been discussed in this paper, 
supra, at p. 5. Certainly an impeachment 
trial is not a civil proceeding in the ordi- 
nary sense of the use of that term. At 
common law a “civil action” was one which 
sought the establishment, recovery, or re- 
dress of private and civil rights; one brought 
to recover some civil right, or to obtain re- 
dress for some wrong not being a crime or 
misdemeanor. Blacks Law Dictionary 312 
(4th Ed, 1951). 

It would therefore seem to follow that the 
lack of any specific statutory authority and 
the lack of any general statutory authority 
which might authorize the Attorney General 
to act in the defense of an impeached Presi- 
dent in an impeachment trial in the Senate 
would be outside the authority of the office 
of the Attorney General. 

There are certainly other considerations 
which bear on the role of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in an impeachment trial. As mentioned 
earlier, an officer convicted on impeachment 
is also subject to criminal prosecution. Ar- 
ticle I, Section 3, U.S. Constitution. The At- 
torney General has direct statutory respon- 
sibility for the prosecution of such an offi- 
cial for criminal violations. The Attorney 
General, as head of the Department of Jus- 
tice and by virtue of his responsibility over 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, has 
specific authority and exclusive final respon- 
sibility for the investigation of federal crimes 
involving government officers under the pro- 
visions of 28 U.S.C. Section 535. 

In addition to the investigatory function 
of the Attorney General, the prosecutorial 
function vested in the United States Attor- 
neys under 28 U.S.C. Section 547 also falls 
within the direct authority of the Attorney 
General by virtue of his supervisory responsi- 
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bility over the U.S. Attorneys as provided in 
28 U.S.C. Section 519. 

The responsibility of investigating and 
prosecuting violations of federal criminal 
statutes is clearly within the responsibility 
and duty of the Attorney General. Defend- 
ing a President, or any other impeachable 
government official, at a Senate impeach- 
ment trial could easily and likely create 
problems of incompatibility and conflict with 
the statutory duties and responsibilities of 
investigation and prosecutions of federal 
criminal offenses. In short, the Attorney Gen- 
eral might find himself directing an inves- 
tigation of a President after an impeachment 
conviction. 

In addition the Attorney General may 
have a direct conflict in matters occurring 
at an impeachment trial. For example, the 
Attorney General might wish to defer the 
issuance of an order under the provisions of 
18 U.S.C. Section 6005 with respect to the 
granting of immunity from prosecution for 
witnesses who invoke their 5th Amendment 
right against self incrimination. Moreover 
the Attorney General could have specific re- 
sponsibility for the prosecution of criminal 
offenses which are related to the proceedings 
in the Senate trial but which have nothing 
necessarily to do with the substance of the 
Articles of Impeachment. For example, wit- 
nesses called before the Senate could po- 
tentially become defendants against charges 
of obstruction of justice under 18 U.S.C. Sec- 
tion 1505 or perjury under 18 U.S.C. Section 
1621, to name but two such offenses, from 
circumstances relating to their testimony 
before the Senate in an impeachment trial. 
Although these problems are only specula- 
tive, the fact that the Attorney General 
might later have responsibility for the en- 
forcement or prosecution growing out of the 
Senate proceedings would seem to compel 
his independence from the Senate proceed- 
ings. 

Attorneys employed by the Department of 
Justice may also have some legal limitations 
imposed upon them with respect to their 
continuing in the employ of the Department 
of Justice and either advising the President 
with respect to legal problems relating to 
impeachment or actually making an appear- 
ance as defense counsel at an impeachment 
trial in the Senate. 

The Department of Justice, through the 
Attorney General, has promulgated rules of 
conduct. One specific rule which may have 
some relevance to the question of acting as 
impeachment defense counsel in any capacity 
is 28 C.F.R. Section 45.735-7: 

“g 45.735-7 Disqualification of former em- 
ployees in matters connected with former 
duties or official responsibilities; disqualifi- 
cation of partners. 

“(a) No individual who has been an em- 
ployee shall, after his employment has ceased, 
knowingly act as agent or attorney for any- 
one other than the United States in connec- 
tion with any judicial or other proceeding, 
application, request for a ruling or other de- 
termination, contract, claim, controversy, 
charge, accusation, or other particular matter 
involving a specific party or parties in which 
the United States is a party or has a direct 
or substantial interest and in which he par- 
ticipated personally and substantially as an 
employee, through decision, approval, dis- 
approval, recommendation, the rendering of 
advice, investigation, or otherwise, while so 
employed. 

“(b) No individual who has been an em- 
ployee shall, within 1 year after his em- 
ployment has ceased, appear personally 
before any court or department or agency of 
the Government as agent, or attorney for, 
anyone other than the United States in con- 
nection with any matter enumerated and de- 
scribed in paragraph (a) of this section, 
which was under his official responsibility as 
an employee of the Government at any time 
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within a period of 1 year prior to the termi- 
nation of such responsibility. 

“(e) No partner of an employee shall act 
as agent or attorney for anyone other than 
the United States in connection with any 
matter enumerated and described in para- 
graph (a) of this section in which such 
Government employee is participating or has 
participated personally and substantially as 
a Government employee through decision, 
approval, disapproval, recommendation, the 
rendering of advice, investigation or other- 
wise, or which is the subject of his official 
responsibility. (18 U.S.C. 207)” 

In addition to limitations imposed upon 
former employees, there are also limitations 
imposed upon employees which would pro- 
hibit the outside practice of law. 28 C.F.R. 
Section 45.735-0 provides: 

“§ 45.735-9 Private professional practice 
and outside employment. 

“(a) No professional employee shall en- 
gage in the private practice of his profession, 
including the practice of law, except as may 
be authorized by or under paragraph (c) or 
(e) of this section. Acceptance of a forward- 
ing fee shall be deemed to be within the 
foregoing prohibition. 

“(b) Paragraph (a) of this section shall 
not be applicable to special Government em- 
ployees. 

“(c) The Deputy Attorney General may 
make specific exemptions to paragraph (a) 
of this section in unusual circumstances. Ap- 
plication for exceptions must be made in 
writing stating the reasons therefor, and di- 
rected to the Deputy Attorney General 
through the applicant's superior. Action tak- 
en by the Deputy Attorney General with re- 
spect to any such application shall be made 
in writing and shall be directed to the ap- 
plicant. 

“(d) No employee shall engage in any em- 
ployment outside his official hours of duty 
or while on leave status if such employment 
will: 

“(1) In any manner interfere with the 
proper and effective performance of the 
duties of his position 

“(2) Create or appear to create a conflict 
of interest, or 

“(3) Reflect adversely upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

“(e) A professional employee may, in off- 
duty hours and consistent with his official 
responsibilities, participate without com- 
pensation for his services, in a program to 
provide legal assistance and representation 
to poor persons. Such participation by pro- 
fessional employees of this Department shall 
not include representation or assistance in 
any criminal matter or proceeding, whether 
Federal, State, or local, or in any other mat- 
ter or proceeding in which the United States 
(including the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment) is a party or has a direct and sub- 
stantial interest. Notice of intention to par- 
ticipate in such a program shall be given 
by the employee in writing to the head of 
his division or (in the case of an Assistant 
U.S. Attorney) to the U.S. Attorney in such 
detail as that official shall require. 

“Order No. 350-65, 30 F.R. 17202, Dec. 31, 
1965, as amended by Order No. 379-67, 32 
F.R. 9066, June 27, 1967]” 

The Department of Justice also has a gen- 
eral conflict of interest regulation covering 
employee activities. 28 C.F.R. Section 45.735- 
4 provides: 

“$ 45.735—4 Conflicts of interest. 

“(a) A conflict of interest exists whenever 
the performance of the duties of an em- 
ployee has or appears to have æ direct and 
predictable effect upon a financial interest 
of such employee or of his spouse, minor 
child, partner, or person or organization with 
which he is associated or is negotiating for 
future employment. 

“(b) A conflict of interest exists even 
though there is no reason to suppose that the 
employee will, in fact, resolve the conflict to 
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his own personal advantage rather than to 
that of the Government. 

“(c) An employee shall not have a direct 
or indirect financial interest that conflicts, 
or appears to conflict, with his Government 
duties and responsibilities. 

“(d) This section does not preclude an em- 
ployee from having a financial interest or 
engaging in a financial transaction to the 
Same extent as a private citizen not em- 
ployed by the Government so long as it is 
not prohibited by statute, Executive Order 
11222, this section or § 45.735-11.” 

All of these matters relate to the functions 
of the Department of Justice, and partic- 
ularly to the Attorney General, with respect 
to the impeachment investigation currently 
in progress against President Richard Nixon. 
The Department of Justice through Solicitor 
General Robert H. Bork took the position in 
a memorandum submitted in the Agnew case 
that the President was immune from indict- 
ment until the President had been im- 
peached, convicted and removed by the Sen- 
ate. See, Memorandum For the United States 
Concerning the Vice President’s Claim of 
Constitutional Immunity, In Re Proceedings 
of the Grand Jury Impaneled December 5, 
1972: Application of Spiro T, Agnew, Vice 
President of the United States, U.S. District 
Court, District of Maryland, Case Number 
Civil 73-965. 

Clearly, the deferral of possible indictment 
until the culmination of impeachment pro- 
ceedings could create a serious conflict, par- 
ticularly if the Attorney General (or even a 
former Attorney General) as the chief legal 
officer of the United States were to appear 
at a Senate impeachment trial in defense of 
the President of the United States. It is not 
well settled that a President is not indictable 
despite arguments advanced around Missis- 
sippi v. Johnson, 4 Wall. (71 U.S.) 475 (1867). 
See, “The President, Congress, and the 
Courts,” by Raoul Berger, 83 Yale L. J. 1111, 
at 1123. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL SAXBE’S POSITION 


It appears that a number of these con- 
siderations have been contemplated by the 
present Attorney General, William B. Saxbe, 
regarding his possible role in the impeach- 
ment proceedings under way against Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, Shortly after his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Saxbe was asked a number 
of questions at his first press conference on 
January 11, 1974 relating to impeachment. 
The following is an excerpt from the ques- 
tion and answers given at the press con- 
ference: 

“QUESTION. Mr. Attorney General, how do 
you envisage your role in the continuing 
House impeachment investigation; and if it 
gets to the Floor of the House, what will 
your role be? 

“Attorney General Saxse. I have looked in- 
to this both before I came over here and since 
I have been here; and I find no role for the 
Attorney General in this area. 

“Now, certainly, any evidence that Mr. 
Jaworski comes up with, working under the 
Department of Justice, which is a part of 
this office, will be involved. But other than 
that, I see no role, either on the prosecu- 
tion, if it happens or on the defense. 

“Traditionally, as you know, the Attorney 
General is the official lawyer for all agencies 
of government, including the President. But 
in this particular area, a situation arises 
which divorces itself from the traditional 
role of government. 

“QUESTION. You would be entirely neutral? 

“Attorney General Saxse. I don’t think I 
have any choice; and I think that I have to 
draw the line very carefully, and I intend to. 

“The Department of Justice is—could be in 
& prosecutorial situation if the Jaworski 
Committee or if the impeachment committee 
comes up with crimes that would have to be 
prosecuted, 

“Now, the services that can be afforded the 
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White House under the role of the lawyer 
available to all government agencies is not 
going to be shirked. 

“At the same time, if it reaches that point, 
of impeachment, I think that it would tradi- 
tionally and should go to independent de- 
fenders, defenders of the President. 

“QUESTION. Sir, can I ask you to elaborate 
on that? I believe there are three Justice 
Department lawyers now working in the so- 
called legal group in the White House, which 
would defend the President if impeachment 
proceedings go forward. 

“Are you saying those three will be pulled 
out of that group? 

Attorney General Saxse. As I recall these— 
and this is something that I have learned 
of this week—these are three lawyers that 
are not—they are research lawyers that are 
doing research and are being supplied—and 
I am not even sure they are in the White 
House—but they are doing work over there 
and have been there for some time. 

QUuEsTION. Well, my question is, are they 
going to help the President in his defense 
in impeachment proceedings? 

Attorney General Saxse. I think not, I 
think not; if it reaches that point. 

QUEsTION. May I then ask you about other 
lawyers from other agencies of the govern- 
ment, the Department of Justice—of De- 
fense and such. Would it be proper for them 
to be loaned to the White House to defend 
the President? 

Attorney General Saxse. I think when it 
comes down to defense, you are presuming 
that it proceeds to impeachment. I think at 
that time, there will have to be set up an 
independent defense lawyers group; and it 
would not be proper to take them from any 
other department of government. 

QUESTION. Pardon me, sir. 

And finally, is it proper for the taxpayers 
to pay for those lawyers through the White 
House budget? 

Attorney General Saxsr. At the time of 
impeachment, of an impeachment trial? 

QUESTION. Yes, sir. 

Attorney General Saxpe. No; and I don’t 
think they would be. 

QUESTION. You mean the President would 
have to pay it out of his own pocket? 

Attorney General Saxse. I think there 
would have to be established a defense fund. 

QuEstTIon, Could you give us some idea 
of how this public defender, if that’s the 
term—the concern of how you might func- 
tion or how you envision this sort of office 
or official— 

Attorney General Saxse. A public defender? 

Question. That seemed to be what you 
were pointing to in the case of possible 
impeachment. 

Now, how. 

Attorney General Saxse. Oh. 

Question. Now, how—what type of man 
himself is that? 

Attorney General Saxse. Well, at the time 
of our only Presidential impeachment, which 
was Andrew Johnson, the then Attorney Gen- 
eral resigned from his office as Attorney Gen- 
eral and as a private citizen, put together 
a defense group that were not pald by gov- 
ernment, and operated separately. 

QUESTION. Now, how could you see that 
function as of today? Do you think that it 
would still be private? 

Attorney General Saxse. I would think so, 
at that point of an impeachment trial; yes. 

QUESTION. Mr. Attorney General, would you 
consider resigning yourself and set up the 
President’s defense and, if so—if not, why 
not? 

Attorney General Saxsr. Well, for one 
thing, I am not qualified to be that kind 
of a lawyer, I don’t believe. I think that this 
is a particular area of law which demands 
substantial experience. I have usually been 
involved in the side that I am in right now. 
My—I have had criminal trials, but I am 
certainly not qualified to go into an impeach- 
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ment trial, nor would I feel called upon to 
do so. 

Question. So you would not consider re- 
signing? 

Attorney General Saxse, No. 

President Nixon responded to this and 
other statements of the Attorney General 
Saxbe. In his News Conference of March 6, 
1974 President Nixon was asked: 

“Mr. President, Attorney General Saxbe has 
expressed the opinion that at some point 
in the impeachment procedure you might 
have to start paying for your own legal de- 
fense. Sir, do you have any plans to hire your 
own lawyers at your own, rather than public, 
expense?” 

President Nixon responded to that ques- 
tion as follows: 

“If the Attorney General should rule that 
I should pay for my own defense, I shall, of 
course, do so. 

“I should point out, however, that I am 
not a defendant until the House passes a 
bill of impeachment. I would then be a de- 
fendant, and if the Attorney General of the 
United States should rule that the President 
should pay for his defense, I will find some- 
body to loan me the money.” (Laughter) See, 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Docu- 
ments, Monday, March 11, 1974, Volume 10, 
Number 10, at 295. 

It would appear that Attorney General 
Saxbe has given thought to many of the 
considerations about the role of the Attorney 
General which may have been made in the 
impeachment trial defense of Andrew John- 
son. 

WHITE HOUSE STAFF LAWYERS 


Beyond the Attorney General, there are 
certainly a number of other attorneys in the 
employ of the United States Government who 
might be capable or available to provide a 
defense for President Nixon in an impeach- 
ment trial. 

There is statutory authority for the detail 
of various Governmental employees to the 
White House under the provision of 3 U.S.C. 
Section 107: 

“Employees of the executive departments 
and independent establishments of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government may be 
detailed from time to time to the White 
House Office for temporary assistance.” 
Although this authority is somewhat am- 
bigous in that it fails to specify who may 
direct such a detail, it would seem that as 
a practical matter, if not as a matter of law, 
that this authority may be exercised by the 
President. 

Just how this detail process actually works 
is not specified under the statutory authority, 
but it is clear that detail of executive de- 
partmental personnel has been and is made 
to the White House. In Senate Hearings Be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations, on 
Supplemental Appropriations for Fiscal Year 
1974, H.R. 11576, 93d Congress, First Session, 
Part 1, at pages 349-351 a list of personnel on 
detail to the White House in 1973 listed 92 
employees who had been detailed to the 
White House in 1973; Although no explana- 
tion is given as to whether these persons were 
on full-time detail or only partial detail to 
the White House, 28 of the personnel are 
indicated to have been detailed in such a 
manner so as to provide reimbursements to 
the parent agency, and the remainder were 
listed as nonreimbursable personnel on de- 
tail. Among the nonreimbursable personnel 
on detail was listed the name of J. Fred 
Buzhardt on detail from Office of Secretary 
of Defense. This may be of interest to the 
immediate discussion because Mr. Buzhardt 
also served at that time, and apparently con- 
tinues to serve, as legal counsel to the Pres- 
ident. 

What all of this means in terms of im- 
peachment defense counsel is that the Pres- 
ident appears to possess the authority to 
detail executive personnel to the White 
House without reason and to assign them 


background research or other duties in con- 
nection with the preparation of a defense at 
an impeachment trial. 

Whether or not limitations on appropria- 
tions or other limitations would prevent 
these detailed persons from actually appear- 
ing before the Senate as counsel for an im- 
peached President is not clear. 

In addition to those executive department 
personnel who might be detailed to the 
White House, there is of course the regular 
staff of the White House. Here again 
whether or not limitation on appropriations 
or other limitations would prevent White 
House staff members from actually appearing 
before the Senate as counsel for an im- 
peachment trial is not clear. What is clear, 
however, is that White House staff could be, 
and probably is being, used for the purpose of 
advising on various legal matters related to 
possible impeachment. 

One source of interesting information re- 
garding the expenditure for White House staff 
is the information included in the Appen- 
dixes to the Budget of the United States 
Government for the Fiscal Years 1974 and 
1975. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
FISCAL 1974 BUDGET, AT 57, APPENDIX 
OBJECT CLASSIFICATION (IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


1972 
actual 


1973 
estimate 


1974 
estimate 


Personnel compensation: 
Permanent positions... 
Positions other than- 


7,169 7, 408 6, 797 


Other personnel com- 
pensation. 


Total personnel com- 
nsation._ ~ 

Personnel benefits: Civilian. 
Travel and transportation of 


Transportation of things.. 
Rent, communications, and 


Printing and reproduction.. 

Other services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

9, 342 


Total obligations. 9, 767 


PERSONNEL SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent 
itions__.._. 510 
Full-time equivalen 
positions 4 5 5 
Average paid employment... 519 510 480 
Average GS grade. 7.6 
Average GS salary $11, 112 


7.5 7.6 
$10,425 $10,825 


FISCAL 1975 BUDGET, AT 57, APPENDIX 
OBJECT CLASSIFICATION (IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


1973 
actual 


1974 
estimate 


1975 
estimate 


Personnel compensation: 
Permanent positions... 
Positions other than 


7, 380 8, 491 9, 664 


Special personal serv- 
ices payments 


Total personnel com- 
nsation.. 
Personnel benefits: Civilian. 
President's travel 
rest or een oe of 


Teeraportalion of things... 

Rent, communications, and 
utilities... -.- 

Printing and reproduction.. 

Othar services 7 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment._...... 


Total obligations. 11, 278 
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PERSONNEL SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent 
sitions. 
Full Aint equivalent of other 


510 540 


15 15 
510 540 


7.8 7.8 
$11,885 $12,470 


Pron paid employment____ 
Average GS grade 
Average GS salary 


Although these charts represent funds for 
the purpose of providing the President with 
staff assistance and fdr providing adminis- 
trative services to the White House, they do 
not identify what functions or tasks may be 
assigned to persons whose salaries are paid 
out of these funds. It does appear that the 
President possesses a large degree of discre- 
tion with respect to work assignment of staff 
members. 

There are however some interesting matters 
which might be noted with respect to these 
two similar charts from the Fiscal 1974 
Budget and the Fiscal 1975 Budget. In the 
1975 Budget an item identified as “11.8 Spe- 
cial personal service payments” appears for 
the first time and it is indicated that $86,000 
is estimated to be spent this fiscal year and 
$203,000 is estimated for Fiscal 1975. It might 
also be noted that without exception all 
items listed under “Personnel compensa- 
tion” in the 1975 Budget show a substantial 
increase in the 1975 estimates over previous 
years and also show an increase for the 1974 
estimate in the 1975 Budget over the 1974 
estimate in the 1974 Budget. What all of this 
means is that the White House appears to be 
spending more money for personnel now than 
it has since 1972. 

Another source of information about the 
operation of White House staff with respect 
to impeachment activities is the published 
Hearing before the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service on H.R. 14715: “Authoriza- 
tion For Staff Support in the White House 
Office and for the Executive Duties of the 
Vice President,” May 23, 1974, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 93rd Cong., 2d Sess. 

That Hearing was held for the considera- 
tion of the administration proposal, H.R. 
14715. Information about White House 
staffing, employees detailed from federal 
agencies and matters relating to the legal 
staff are included in the hearing. Mr. Roy 
Ash, Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget was the sole witness to testify at 
the hearing. 

When asked about whether H.R. 14715 
would authorize money for Presidential de- 
fense in impeachment proceedings, Mr. Ash 
responded, in part: 

“These are not amounts to defend the 
President. These are amounts to provide in- 
formation, a response generally to congres- 
sional and judicial requests for information 
from him (President Nixon). Hearings, su- 
pra, at 33.” 

One is left to conclude that money is pos- 
sibly being used to pay persons hired on the 
staff or detailed as reimbursable personnel 
from executive agencies for work in connec- 
tion with the impeachment investigation of 
President Nixon, and perhaps in prepara- 
tion for possible impeachment trial in the 
Senate. 

CONCLUSION 


The amount of work necessary for the 
preparation of an impeachment trial in the 
Senate is likely to necessitate counsel with a 
rather sizable staff. In realistic terms that 
means the defense will cost a good deal of 
money. 


There appears to be little question that 
certain members of the White House staff, 
detailed employees from executive depart- 
ments, and perhaps the Attorney General 
by virtue of his statutory duties may advise 
the President on a wide range of matters 
relating to impeachment. Certainly all of the 
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above, except the Attorney General, could be 
used to marshall evidence, prepare memo- 
randa of historical precedents, prepare briefs 
and all of those things preparatory to the 
actual appearance of defense counsel in the 
Senate. 

However, with respect to the actual ap- 
pearance of counsel at the Senate, the prac- 
tice has been that only privately retained 
defense counsel, and not persons in the sal- 
ary of the federal government, have ap- 
peared on behalf of the respondent. Cer- 
tainly, the Andrew Johnson precedent is 
most relevant to Presidential impeachment. 
Adhering to that precedent would require 
the retention of private counsel after Articles 
of Impeachment are adopted by the House 
of Representatives and the payment of pri- 
vate counsel by the respondent. 


APPENDIX A—COUNSEL FOR RESPONDENT IN 
SENATE IMPEACHMENT TRIALS 


Officer, counsel, and Hinds’ and Cannon's 
section: 

William Blount, appeared through Jared 
Ingersoll, Esq., A. J. Dallas, Esq., section 
2305. 

John Pickering, no appearance entered,! 
section 2333. 

Samuel Chase, appeared with Robert G. 
Harper, Luther Martin, Philip B. Key, Jo- 
seph Hopkinson, Esquires, as counsel, section 
2351. 

James H. Peck, appeared with William 
Wirt and Jonathan Meredith, section 2374. 

West H. Humphreys, no appearance was 
made, section 2395. 

Andrew Johnson, entered appearance by 
letter naming counsel Henry Stanbery, Ben- 
jamin R. Curtis, Jeremiah S. Black, William 
M. Evarts, Thomas A. R. Nelson, W. S. Groes- 
beck, of counsel,* section 2424. 

William W. Belknap, appeared with coun- 
sel Matt H. Carpenter, Jeremiah S. Black, 
Montgomery Blair as counsel, section 2452. 

Charles Swayne, appeared through counsel 
Anthony Higgins, John M. Thurston of coun- 
sel, section 2481. 

Robert W. Archbald, appeared with Robert 
W. Archbald, Jr., M. J. Martin, Alexander 
Simpson, Jr., A. 5. Worthington of counsel, 
section 458 Cannon's, 

Harold Louderback, appeared with Counsel 
James M. Hanley, Esq., Walter H. Linforth, 
Esq., section 518 Cannon’s. 

Halsted L. Ritter, appeared with counsel 
Frank P. Walsh, Esq., Carl T. Hoffman, Esq., 
Senate Document No. 200, 74th Cong., 2d 
Sess. (1936), p. 27. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 No appearance was made at the Senate 
trial by John Pickering or by counsel acting 
on his behalf. However, Jacob S, Pickering, 
son of John Pickering, appeared and sub- 
mitted a petition with respect to the insanity 
of the accused. 

3Mr. Black was designated originally as a 
counsel. See, Hinds’ Precedents, Section 2424. 
Later, Mr, Groesbeck’s name was added to 
pleadings and Mr. Black’s omitted. See, 
Hinds’ Precedents, Section 2430. 


APPENDIX B—MANAGERS FROM THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES FOR SENATE IMPEACHMENT 
TRIALS 


Respondent, Managers, and Citation: 

William Blount, Messrs. Sitgreaves; James 
A. Bayard, of Delaware; Harper; William 
Gordon, of New Hampshire; Thomas Pinck- 
ney of South Carolina; Dana; Samuel Sew- 
all, of Massachusetts; Hezekiah L. Hosmer, 
of New York; John Dennis, of Maryland; 
Thomas Evans, of Virginia; and James H. 
Imlay, of New Jersey, section 2299, Hinds’ 
Precedents. 

John Pickering, Messrs. Nicholson, Early, 
Caesar A. Rodney, of Delaware; William Eus- 
tis, of Massachusetts; John Randolph, Jr., of 
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Virginia; Roger Griswold, of Connecticut; 
Samuel L. Mitchell, of New York; George W. 
Campbell, of Tennessee; William Blackledge, 
of North Carolina; John Boyle, of Kentucky; 
and Joseph Olay, of Pennsylvania. section 
2323, Hinds’ Precedents. 

Samuel Chase, Messrs. John Randolph, Jr., 
of Virginia; Caesar A. Rodney, of Delaware; 
Joseph H. Nicholson, of Maryland; Peter 
Early, of Georgia; John Boyle, of Kentucky; 
Roger Nelson, of Maryland; and George W. 
Campbell, of Tennessee, section 2345, Hinds’ 
Precedents. 

James H. Peck, James Buchanan, of Penn- 
sylvania; Henry Storrs, of New York; George 
McDuffie of South Carolina; Ambrose Spen- 
cer, of New York; and Charles Wickliffe, of 
Kentucky, section 2368, Hinds’ Precedents. 

West H. Humphreys, Messrs, Bingham, 
John Hickman, of Pennsylvania, George H. 
Pendleton, of Ohio; Charles R. Train, of 
Massachusetts; and Charles W. Walton, of 
Maine,’ section 2386, Hinds’ Precedents. 

Andrew Johnson, Thaddeus Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania; Benjamin F. Butler, of Mass.; 
John A. Bingham, of Ohio; George S. Bout- 
well, of Masachusetts; James F. Wilson, of 
Iowa; Thomas Williams, of Pennsylvania; 
John A. Logan, of Illinois; section 2417, 
Hinds’ Precedents. 

William W. Belknap, Messers. J. Proctor 
Knott, of Kentucky; Scott Lord, of New 
York; William P. Lunde, of Wisconsin; John 
A. McMahon, of Ohio; George Jenks, of 
Pennsylvania William A, Wheeler,? of New 
York; and George F. Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts,* section 2448, Hinds’ Precedents. 

Charles Swayne, Messers. Henry W. 
Palmer, of Pennsylvania; Samuel L. Powers, 
of Massachusetts; Marlin E., Olmsted, of 
Pennsylvania; James B. Perkins, of New 
York; Henry D. Clayton, of Alabama; David 
A. DeArmond, of Missouri; and David H. 
Smith, of Kentucky,‘ section 2475, Hinds’ 
Precedents. 

Robert W. Archbald, Henry D. Clayton, of 
Alabama; Edwin Y. Webb, of North Carolina; 
John C. Floyd, of Arkansas; John W. Davis, 
of West Virginia; John A. Sterling, of Illi- 
nois; Paul Howland, of Ohio; and George 
Norris, of Nebraska, section 500. Cannon's 
Precedents. 

Harold Louderback, Hatton W, Sumners, 
Gordon Browning, Malcolm ©. Tarver, 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, and Charles I. 
Sparks,“ section 517, Cannon’s Precedents. 

Halsted L. Ritter, Hatton W. Sumners of 
Texas; Randolph Perkins, of New Jersey; 
Sam Hobbs, of Alabama, Senate Document 
No. 200, 74th Cong., 2d Sess. (1936), p. 17. 

FOOTNOTES 


1All but Messrs. Train and Walton were 
members of the Judiciary Committee and 
all of the committee except Mr. Pendleton 
appear to have been of the majority party 
in the House. 

2Mr. Wheeler, of New York asked to be 
excused from service and the request was 
granted by the House. Mr. Elbridge G. Lap- 
ham, of New York was nominated and cho- 
sen as & manager. 

3 Five managers were members of the ma- 
jority party and two were members of the 
minority party. 

‘Four managers belonged to the majority 
party in the House and three to the minoirty. 
All but two were members of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

*This list was appointed on February 27, 
1933 in the 72nd Congress. On March 22, 1933 
Randolph Perkins and U.S. Guyer were ap- 
pointed to replace LaGuardia and Sparks 
who were no longer members of the House 
at the convening of the 73rd Congress. Mal- 
colm C. Tarver resigned on March 27th, 1933 
and J. Earl Major and Lawrence Lewis were 
added to the managers. 


Mr. ABOUREZK. I think one of the 
salient positions here is, on page 28: 
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Whether or not limitation on appropria- 
tions or other limitations would prevent 
these detailed persons—meaning people de- 
tailed for the President’s defense—from 
actually appearing before the Senate as 
counsel for an impeached President is not 
clear. 


I think it is of critical importance that 
we realize what we are about to approve. 
This bill will add 30 additional posi- 
tions to the White House Office at the 
request of the White House to meet the 
demands being made of that office by 
erica investigations and legal proceed- 
S. 

Now, Mr. President, my question is, is 
it to be the policy of the Senate that, 
in the event the Senate is later con- 
fronted with an impeachment trial, the 
President may retain defense counsel at 
the public expense? 

Conceding that some of the persons 
employed in the legal group in the White 
House are engaged in responding to the 
legitimate requests for information 
made by the Special Prosecutor and var- 
ious defense counsels for indicted former 
White House employees, the question 
still stands as to how much of the White 
House budget is going to pay for the 
preparation of the President’s defense? 

If the Senate votes the increase in 
personnel as proposed in the bill before 
us, does it not then follow that the Sen- 
ate has acquiesced in the President's 
budgetary requests for defense funds, 
and in effect, permitted the establish- 
ment of a new precedent for future im- 
peachment trials contrary to every prior 
impeachment trial—where counsel has 
been privately retained? 

I should like the Senator to respond 
if he would. 

I have one other question that I would 
like to ask. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I might say, during 
the course of the hearings I went into 
this with the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget: 

GOVERNMENT VERSUS PRESIDENT’S FUND FOR 
LEGAL EXPENSES 

Senator Monroya. At what point would 
you consider these legal expenses the Presi- 
dent’s personal expenses? 

Mr. AsH. That is a judgment that prob- 
ably ought to be left up to somebody more 
legally qualified than I, and I would think 
that even General Counsel Ebner would prob- 
ably want to leave it to others as well; would 
you like to comment otherwise? 

Mr. Esner. I would prefer to leave it to 
others. Certainly up to this point, Mr, Chalr- 
man, we have no problem justifying the ex- 
penditure of these dollars for legal and sup- 
port activities. There may come a point of 
course where it will have to be reconsidered. 

Senator Montoya. There is quite a con- 
cern as to whether the President should have 
that many lawyers representing him at the 
present time. That has not been resolved 
anywhere. 

Mr. AsH. As it does go on, we note the 
number asking the questions seems to be 
increasing. Sometimes it takes more time to 
answer the question than it does to ask one. 
So, there is a need to maintain a proper rela- 
tionship between the lawyers asking ques- 
tions and the lawyers answering questions, 
which is one of the things that is behind the 
request for 30 additional spaces because we 
think that relationship is not balanced at 
this time. 


Then I proceeded to say: 
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DETAILS TO THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 

Senator Montoya. I will insert in the rec- 
ord at this point a summary of employees 
detailed to the White House Office during 
fiscal 1974 through May 11, 1974. The sum- 
mary shows that 25 employees are presently 
detailed to the White House staff offices from 
other agencies, seven persons are detailed to 
the President’s Foreign Intelligence Board 
and two persons are detailed as White House 
Fellows. 


So that was the substance of the col- 
loquy which I had in the committee 
hearings with Mr. Ash. One of the main 
reasons why I am bringing this colloquy 
to a head here with respect to this is 
because I still have great concern that 
taxpayers’ money’s are being used by the 
President in his own defense. I am con- 
cerned about the legality of this. 

Certainly, if the articles of impeach- 
ment are approved by the full House and 
the President is impeached and the trial 
then is necessary here in the Senate, I 
would not want the President to use one 
nickel of the funds allocated to the 
White House in this bill for use in his 
defense. I would certainly object to it, 

As I stated before to my colleague 
from South Dakota, I will maintain sur- 
veillance over the employment of these 
funds and I will insist at all times that 
they be used for purposes outlined in the 
justifications and fiot for any other ex- 
traneous purpose. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. I have one other gen- 
eral question on this line. 

At what rate is James St. Claire be- 
ing compensated by the White House Of- 
fice for his services as Counsel to the 
President? 

Mr. MONTOYA. $42,500. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Should not the Sen- 
ate go on record as disapproving any 
compensation in excess of level V— 
$36,000—comparable to the rate of pay 
for counsel to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Doar? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I might say to the 
Senator from South Dakota that I do not 
think it would be practical to limit the 
President to this salary limitation. The 
White House legislation that is in con- 
ference this afternoon would give him 
general authority to employ his assistants 
and to set their salaries, at not to exceed 
$42,500, of course. Perhaps the Senator 
might want to amend that one, but this 
is not the bill to place any limitation on 
any particular salaries. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I have one other 
question for the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. 

J. Fred Buzhardt is apparently on loan 
from the Defense Department as nonre- 
imbursable expense. 

Should the White House legal group 
not be required by the committee to 
respond to the question of exactly who is 
being compensated from what funds, at 
what rate, and for what purpose, that is, 
detailed, on loan or direct employee? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I asked for that in- 
formation at the hearing and found that 
Mr. Buzhardt was put on the White 
House rolls effective January 4, 1974. 
That information appears in the hearings 
record. Unfortunately, I might say that 
we were unable to print the hearings this 
year. They will be printed eventually, but 
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the Government Printing Office is so 
loaded with requests from the Watergate 
Committee for printing and from the 
House Judiciary Committee that our 
hearings have a low priority. 

Before too long, we expect to have the 
full hearings record, but I do have the 
galley proof here for inspection. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 41, line 13, after the (a), insert 
the following: 

Section 613. None of the funds available 
under this act shall be used for the purpose 
of obtaining copies of, or information con- 
tained in, the financial records of any cus- 
tomer from a financial institution by a sub- 
poena not including notice to such customer. 


Mr, WEICKER. Mr. President, I only 
wish to speak briefly, for a few minutes, 
but I wonder if I might have order in the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Senators will please 
take their seats. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I have read the Sena- 
tor’s amendment and I have consulted 
with the ranking minority member of 
our subcommittee. We are prepared to 
yield back the remainder of our time and 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield back his 
time? 

Mr. WEICKER, I would like to speak 
for 1 minute, if I might. 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
clamp down on Government investiga- 
tors who rummage through bank ac- 
counts of American citizens behind their 
backs. 

We have all witnessed the massive at- 
tempts in recent years to use the vast 
powers of Government against the indi- 
vidual citizen. All too often these at- 
tempts had some success, and much 
needs to be done to guarantee that they 
never be tried again. But that isn’t the 
end of it. 

Others on some future day will indeed 
try again. And when they do, every 
American must have the greatest possi- 
ble opportunity to defend himself. 

The greatest defense known to our 
system is the right to face your accuser, 
the right to be informed of the accusa- 
tion made against you, thus guarantee- 
ing a full opportunity to defend yourself. 

Our Constitution clearly recognizes 
this right, in the words of the sixth 
amendment: 

. . . The accused shall enjoy the right .. . 
to be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him... 


While the sixth amendment pertains 
specifically to criminal charges, the 
principle is more than appropriate for 
investigations such as those undertaken 
by the IRS. 

The American taxpayer has every bit 
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as much interest in defending himself 
against a reckless IRS investigation as 
an accused has in defending against a 
baseless criminal charge. 

Even aside from the constitutional 
principle and the requirements of due 
process of law, this practice raises 
questions as to just what kind of govern- 
ment we want. 

Today, field investigators from the 
IRS, other investigative branches of 
Treasury, the Post Office Department, 
and the Executive Office can subpena 
bank records of any citizen, organiza- 
tion, or corporation, enter the bank 
vaults, find out all about your personal 
transactions, use that information any 
way they please—and you will never be 
told about it. 

The amendment I am offering today 
would stop that, absolutely. If the Gov- 
ernment wants to examine your records, 
they would have to tell you. 

We do not need, and we do not want, 
a government that sneaks around, do- 
ing business in the dark. 

We not only do not want that kind 
of government, we also do not want a 
government that does not play by the 
same rules that apply to everybody else. 
I refer now to the whole history and 
scope of subpena practices. 

In every other instance where sub- 
penas are used to gather evidence, the 
target of that subpena knows full well 
what evidence he must hand over. 
Whether it be your personal property, 
or whether it be your testimony, you 
are extended the protection against 
someone going in the back door and 
gathering information of a personal 
nature. 

Only bank records, records that con- 
tain some of the most personal informa- 
tion about you, are unprotected. Just 
because your confidential information 
resides in a bank vault is no reason to 
change the rules. 

To those who say government has to 
hide its activities, I say what is there to 
hide. If our Government cannot explain 
what it is doing, then it has no business 
doing it. Above all, why should it only 
be allowed to hide when it comes to 
bank records. Apparently investigators 
in all other areas have been able to 
function; there is no reasonable basis 
for believing that normal investigative 
techniques would not work in the area 
of bank records. 

To those who say it is no problem, let 
me refer them to the mass of evidence 
this Senator presented on April 8, 1974, 
before a joint hearing by three subcom- 
mittees of the Judiciary and Foreign 
Relations Committees. That testimony 
contained documentary proof that in 
mid-1969 the IRS set up an Activists 
Organizations Committee, to investi- 
gate “ideological” and “other” organiza- 
tions. 

One of the goals of that committee, 
according to a briefing paper dated Au- 
gust 20, 1969, was to: “Attempt to de- 
termine sources of funds flowing into the 
organizations.” 

To give an example of how such a 
technique works, on October 28, 1971, 
the entire bank records of the Unitarian 
Church, which records were held at the 
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New England Merchants Bank in Boston, 
were subpenaed. The Unitarians happen 
to own Beacon Press, which had recently 
published the Pentagon Papers. Their 
publication was based on the papers as 
read into the Senate RECORD by Senator 
GRAVEL, not on the basis of any con- 
Dr. Ellsberg. 
ee aisles, 16,000 financial records 
of the church, including complete lists 
of all their contributors, were gone 
through before a bank official who knew 
an official of the Unitarian Church de- 
cided, on his own, to tell the church 
about the subpena, The church took im- 
mediate legal action and stopped the 
ch. 
oon any event, one can imagine how 
nervous a member of the church would 
feel about giving a charitable contribu- 
tion, upon learning that his act of char- 
ity would make him part of a Govern- 
ment investigation, with no chance to 
explain that his only interest was 
igious. 
afr is not some fiction. This is fact; 
it is real life; but it is not the kind of 
life Americans expect or deserve. 

Mr. President, I ask that once and for 
all we act to bring the awesome investi- 
gative powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment out into the open, and that the 
rights of the individual be preserved even 
as we pursue the legitimate functions of 

vernment. 
so do hope that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico and the distin- 
guished Seantor from Oklahoma will do 
their best in the conference to carry 
this amendment. It is & small amend- 
ment, but I think it is enormously im- 
portant in keeping government in proper 
perspective with the rights of privacy of 
the average citizen. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I can 
assure the Senator from Connecticut that 
I will certainly insist on keeping this 
amendment in the bill if it is approved 
by the Senate and we go to conference 

th it. 

Wee WEICKER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments to the bill? 

Tf no further amendments, the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I send to the desk a motion 
to recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the motion. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) 
moves that the appropriation bill for the 
Treasury Department and the Postal Serv- 
ice, H.R. 15544, be recommitted to the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee with the fol- 
lowing instructions to the committee: 

That they reduce the total amount of ex- 
penditures under the act to $5,432,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I think it 
was demonstrated yesterday in voting 
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on the agriculture appropriation bill that 
there are a great many Senators con- 
cerned about inflation and concerned 
about Federal spending as the cause of 
it. I think we all agree that something 
must be done. 

Mr. President, we are in a period 
of severe inflation. Inflation and its 
economic and financial impact has be- 
come the issue of greatest concern in 
Kansas and throughout the Nation to- 
day. Recommendations have come from 
the administration and the Congress 
that Federal expenditures be curtailed 
to reduce inflation. If this objective is 
going to be accomplished, we must take 
a stand to limit expenditures now—on 
this bill and on the bills we consider in 
the future. 

I move that the Treasury appropria- 
tion bill be recommitted to the commit- 
tee with instructions to cut expenditures 
to 3.3 percent below the budget request, 
or to $5,432,796,000. 

A 3.3-percent cut, if followed consist- 
ently on all appropriation bills, would 
result in the $10 billion reduction in Fed- 
eral spending that has been recom- 
mended. 

I say to my friends that if we believe 
what we say about reducing inflation, we 
should act according to what we Say. 
And if we believe what we read about the 
necessity for cutting Federal spending, 
sooner or later we are going to have to 
start doing it. It is the position of the 
Senator from Kansas that the time to 
start is now. 

According to the 1975 budget score- 
keeping report published by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Federal Ex- 
penditures on June 21, 1974, the Con- 
gress has already enacted a $727 million 
increase over the budget request. The re- 
port also shows that appropriation and 
legislative bills already passed by the 
Senate would increase expendiutres 
above the budget request by $3,677,296,- 
000. This level of increase is more than 
10 percent above the budget request and 
in view of this, I believe a 5-percent re- 
duction in the Treasury appropriation 
bill is not unrealistic. 

Yesterday I voted against the Agri- 
culture appropriations conference re- 
port. Nothing in my State is more impor- 
tant than agriculture. I know of nothing 
more painful politically than voting 
against an agriculture appropriation bill, 

But if we are serious about inflation 
and about the impact it is having on 
farmers, consumers, and everyone else 
in America, we must stand up and say 
“No,” however painful. We just cannot 
have it both ways. 

The bill we are considering is already 
about $55 million less than the budget 
request. While I commend those on the 
Appropriations Committee for their ef- 
forts to hold down spending requests, I 
suggest they should have done more. 
They would cut the appropriation by an- 
other $131 million under this motion. 

This year, with this budget, we have 
to start somewhere if we are really seri- 
ous about doing something to combat 
inflation. I urge the Senators from every 
State to support this motion. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I will state my posi- 
tion very briefly. This bill is perhaps the 
most important bill that we will pass in 
the Congress. Here we have the sinews 
and the muscle to collect the revenue 
and avoid the deficits and pay for the 
expenditures about which the Senator 
from Kansas seems to be so alarmed. 

If this cut goes through, that means 
we are going to cut down on auditing 
functions of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice; we are going to cut down on com- 
pliance programs in the Internal Rev- 
enue Service; we are going to cut down 
on the collection of customs and duties. 
That is what this means. We are cutting 
the very fiber of our existence in this 
bill. 

If the Senator wants to do anything 
about cutting expenditures, he ought to 
use another vehicle rather than this bill. 
This is a money-raising bill. He ought to 
resort to other appropriations where the 
emphasis is more on spending than rais- 
ing the revenues. 

Mr. President, I resist the motion to 
recommit, and I ask the Senate to vote 
it down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I join 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee in opposing this motion. I 
would like to list very briefly some of the 
activities that are funded by this bill, 
which are also described in the report 
which is on every Senator’s desk. 

We are talking about IRS, the Cus- 
toms Service, the Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco, and Firearms, and all the other 
agencies that go about raising the reve- 
nues that we have to have. It simply 
makes no sense to cripple those agen- 
cies and thereby reduce the flow of funds 
to the Federal Treasury, as well as in- 
crease the temptation for dishonest citi- 
zens to cheat on their tax payments. 

This simply makes no sense at all. If 
we are going to cut, let us cut somewhere 
besides cutting the muscle out of Gov- 
ernment agencies that help to provide 
the funds we need. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. DOLE. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from 
Kansas. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone) and the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), 
are necessarily absent. 
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The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 56, as follows: 


[No. 339 Leg.] 
YEAS—42 


Curtis 
Dole 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Johnston 
McClure 
McGovern 


NAYS—56 


Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Huddleston 


Abourezk 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cotton 


Metzenbaum 


Packwood 
Pastore 
Pell 
Percy 
Randolph 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
McClellan Symington 
McGee Talmadge 
McIntyre Weicker 
Metcalf Williams 
Mondale Young 
Montoya 
NOT VOTING—2 


Hruska 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, the Dole 
motion to recommit with instructions 
to reduce the appropriation by 3 percent 
was a reasonable, responsible measure. 
Because it failed to carry, because indi- 
vidual items within the appropria- 
tions bill reflect “fat” in the form of in- 
creases well beyond those attributable to 
inflation—the inflation that is a direct 
result of the reckless refusal to re- 
examine and economize that is reflected 
by this appropriation bill. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to voice a complaint frequently heard 
in this body. I hope to refrain from the 
boilerplate language which usually is 
part and parcel of critiques of the mail 
service provided in this country. Yet, by 
the same token, I cannot accept the logic 
that the issue of ineptitude and insol- 
vency at the Post Office should be left 
alone because it has become such a peren- 
nial pincushion that criticism of the mail 
service has totally demoralized the Na- 
tion’s second largest bureaucracy. The 
very consistency of complaints from 
every part of the country ought to be 
compelling proof of the need for concern 
about the state of the mail by every 
Member of Congress. 

It is now more than 200 years since 
the colonial legislature of the counties of 
Delaware, on October 23, 1773, created a 
Committee of Correspondence, by which 
to gather and transmit news of the 
growing discontent with English rule 
among similarly appointed colonial leg- 
islatures. These bodies, whose efforts led 
directly to the popular uprising of the 
patriots whose Bicentennial we antici- 
pate in 1976, achieved their ends en- 
tirely through determined letter-writing. 
This crucial correspondence between the 
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colonists, according to the contemporary 
historian, Jared Sparks, 


. . . increased their mutual intelligence, 
gave them confidence and encouragement, 
harmonized their sentiments, and sowed the 
seeds of union. 


For this reason, the Founding Fathers 
took care to establish a Post Office as one 
of the first Cabinet Departments, and 
elevated their most respected elder 
statesmen, Benjamin Franklin, to be the 
first Postmaster General. Since that 
time, Mr. President, the government 
monopoly which provides us with mail 
service has burgeoned into the Federal 
Government’s second largest bureauc- 
racy. As Ronald Kessler pointed out in 
his seven-part essay on the U.S. Postal 
Service in the Washington Post, 

To most Americans, the Postal Service is 
the only branch of Federal Government that 
touches them directly each day. The mail- 
man walking his route on a tree-lined resi- 
dential street has become a symbol of 
America. 


Indeed, Mr. President, for many Amer- 
icans, elderly retirees and lonely stu- 
dents, homesick travelers and the ones 
they left behind alike, the arrival of the 
mail constitutes the high point of the 
day. The four or five deliveries per day 
to the offices of Senators are the prime 
source of constituent contact for the 
Members of this body. Yet, the vital ex- 
change of ideas by mail, after decades of 
political manipulation of the adminis- 
tration of the agency, and a classic fail- 
ure of the oversight responsibilities of 
Congress, resulted in 1966 in the closing 
of the Chicago Post Office because of a 
mail glut with which the U.S. Post Office 
as then constituted and* managed, was 
unable to cope. 

This collapse had long been forecast, 
and resulted in 1970 in the authorization 
of a tax-supported, privately governed 
government corporation, the U.S. Postal 
Service, similar to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Today, the Senate is being 
asked to appropriate $1.5 billion to pay 
the debt that this $700,000-man, $9.8 
billion postal operation will run up in the 
1975 fiscal year. 

The concept of overnight delivery, 
embodied by Paul Revere’s ride through 
Middlesex County has been abandoned 
by the new Postal Service. Two surveys, 
both this year and last, conducted by my 
staff found that letters traversing the 
100 miles from points in Delaware to 
Washington, D.C. took 3 to 6 days to 
make the journey. The concept of an 
efficient national postal service by which 
to speed the flow of ideas and informa- 
tion, a concept specifically contained in 
the Constitution, has, I am afraid, gone 
by the board as well. The subsidization 
of certain classes of mail, through an in- 
equitable postage rating system has 
driven the Postal Service into perennial 
deficits which show no signs of abating. 
And, finally, most unfortunately the con- 
cept of a reformed, nonpartisan Postal 
Service, for which many Members of 
Congress held so much hope, has seem- 
ingly vanished in the gleam of the plush 
new headquarters of the USPS at L’En- 
fant Plaza. 

Insensitivity at the management lev- 
els of the Postal Service to the fact that 
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their organization is a largely black, la- 
bor-intensive operation, combined with 
the disregard for personal property con- 
signed to the near-vandalous trustee- 
ship of the parcel post system, has shat- 
tered not only a good many valuable 
packages, from chocolate chip cookies to 
family heirlooms, but also the hopes of 
many of the most ardent supporters of 
the reformed Postal Service. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point in my remarks, I 
would like to insert seven articles from 
the Washington Post, written about the 
Postal Service by Ronald Kessler, and 
the remarks of an esteemed colleague 
from the House side, Mo UDALL, the fa- 
ther of postal reform in that body, from 
a speech he delivered to the National 
Press Club day before last. Together, 
they provide a damning indictment of 
the agency which today asks Congress 
for a billion and a half dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, the Postal 
Service is protected by law from compe- 
tition by other firms in the carrying of 
letters, which is fortunate, since their 
inefficiency would lose them that busi- 
ness, as it has the parcel business, were it 
the other way. Furthermore the USPS is 
allowed to raise funds by sale of bonds 
to the public, unlike any other agency. 
Even so, service in the Postal Service has 
declined by around 20 percent, while 
postal rates have doubled the rate of in- 
flation to increase by 66 percent in the 
last 5 years, since the inception of the 
Federal corporation. And still, the Post- 
master General cannot break even, and 
still the Congress has to bail out the 
USPS. I cannot support this blank-check 
subsidy of ineptitude, and have intro- 
duced a bill S. 2134 on behalf of the 
victims of the Postal Service all over the 
Nation. It would require the agency to 
return to the Congress each year and put 
its head on the fiscal chopping block to 
justify the need for taxpayer support of 
its supposedly improving and increas- 
ingly self-sufficient operation. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote against 
this appropriation. There are a number 
of good reasons to do so. It is a $54 billion 
bill. Yet less than 10 percent of the funds 
contained in this item, though it repre- 
sents nearly one-sixth of the entire Fed- 
eral budget, are controllable by the Con- 
gress. The Appropriations Subcommittee, 
led by my able colleague Senator JOSEPH 
Montoya, in its scrupulous analysis of 
the bill, could make cuts in only about $5 
billion worth of the total amount re- 
quested by the administration. Thirty- 
one billion dollars of this bill is ear- 
marked to pay the interest on the na- 
tional debt for this year. 

Congress has no say about that, since 
inflation and the Nixon budget for 1975 
will drive the Nation into the red by 
about $18 billion more, to near the legal 
limit of $490 billion by next June 30. An- 
other billion and a half will be required 
by the Civil Service Commission to pen- 
sion off its retired and disabled workers, 
and to pay for public servants’ health 
benefits. This too, is beyond the ability 
of the Appropriations Committee to do 
anything about, except act as a rubber 
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stamp. The costs of this item by 1980 
are feared to rang2 up to $11 billion a 
year, assuming only 3 per cent inflation. 
As a member of the newly-appointed 
Committee on the Budget, I. cannot in 
conscience vote to continue this mad- 
ness, which will surely bankrupt the 
Treasury unless Congress can somehow 
control bills such as this one. 

There is $16.3 million in the White 
House salary fund to hire 30 additional 
staff to help defend the President against 
impeachment at public expense. Though 
there has been a reduction of 4 people 
from the staff of the National Security 
Council’s 79 members, their salaries and 
expenses item has increased by $88,000 to 
$2.9 billion this year. This does not in- 
clude the pay for the numerous staff 
persons who have been assigned on tem- 
porary duty to the NSC for periods of 
years, and are still at work there. Sim- 
ilarly, the President’s Commission on 
Personnel Interchange has been funded 
with an additional $353,000 for 12 more 
positions. 

Mr. President, I cannot justify a vote 
for such appropriations to my constitu- 
ents, and intend to cast my vote “nay” 
on final passage of H.R. 15544. 


Exursrr 1 
[From the Washington Post, June 9, 1974] 


FIRST-CLASS LETTER WRITERS Pay JUNK MAIL 
Users’ DEFICIT 


(By Ronald Kessler) 


The new U.S. Postal Service has deliberately 
slowed delivery of first class mail and has 
overcharged first class mail users by an ap- 
parent $1 billion a year while undercharging 
commercial mail users, a Washington Post 
investigation has found. 

Delivery of first class mail—the class used 
by most Americans for letters—has been 
slowed by a Postal Service policy of putting 
aside mail arriving from out of town during 
the night for sorting during the day. 

The policy, which delays mail by a full 
day, was put into effect largely to avoid pay- 
ing extra salary for night work. But the total 
cost of extra night salary is about 1 per cent 
of the postal budget, and the new policy has 
saved only a fraction of this cost. 

While the Postal Service saves night salary 
by allowing sacks of first class mail to pile 
up in post offices throughout the country, it 
continues to pay the extra salary for sorting 
non-priority mail carrying less postage than 
first class letters. This includes slow-moving 
fourth class parcel post and commercially 
oriented junk mail and second class news- 
papers and magazines. 

A transcript of a high-level meeting of 
postal officials in 1969, when the new policy 
for first class mail was begun, shows a de- 
cision was made to no longer strive for over- 
night mail delivery and to keep this a secret 
from Congress and the public. 

The transcript shows that Frank J. Nun- 
list, then an assistant postmaster general, 
told regional postal officials: 

“Now if we announce that we are going 
to do this (lower overnight standards) there 
are 700,000 guys (postal workers) that are 
going to run to their congressmen and say, 
“You can’t have a postal corporation these 
guys are not going to serve the American 
people.” 

“So.” Nunlist continued, “we have got to 
be a little tight about this, and you can’t 
even say to your employees in the post office, 
‘Don’t promise prompt service.’ We have got 
to play this game pretty carefully.” 

While the Postal Service has slowed first 
class delivery, the agency also has over- 
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charged this class of mail and undercharged 
those classes generally used by special com- 
mercial interests, six postal cost studies, in- 
cluding two by the Postal Service show. 

One study, by the U.S. Postal Rate Com- 
mission staff that represents the public 
shows an over-charge to first class mail users 
in fiscal 1972 of about $1 billion, or 2 cents 
per letter. (The figure does not include the 
overall postal deficit for which no particular 
class of mail pays). 

The study shows undercharges to third 
Class, so-called junk mail, second class news- 
papers and magazines, and fourth class par- 
cel post. 

The Postal Service is required by law to 
avoid favoring or discriminating against any 
mail user and to charge rates that cover all 
costs reasonably assigned to each class of 
mall. 

The Postal Service denies it overcharges, 
and it cities as evidence a seventh study it has 
performed, which shows that third class junk 
mail pays for itself. This study has been re- 
jected as failing to show true postal costs by 
both the chief administrative law judge of 
the separate U.S. Postal Rate Commission, 
which helps set postal rates, and by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the audit arm of Con- 
gress. 

Some postal officials who have publicly 
defended the official Postal Service cost study 
say privately it was designed to cover-up 
losses run up by cheaper classes of mail gen- 
erally used by commercial interests. The rea- 
son, they say, is that users of more expensive 
first class mail, who include both individuals 
and businesses, do not have the political 
clout of the special interests. 

The Washington Post investigation has 
also found that: 

Since the new policies of the Postal Serv- 
ice were established in 1969, first class mail 
has been slowed 14 per cent to 23 per cent, 
according to the agency’s own mail sam- 
pling system. During about the same time, 
the price for first class service has risen 66 
per cent, or abéut double the rate of infia- 
tion. 

A $1 billion parcel sorting network being 
built by the Postal Service to try to stop 
loss of business to its private industry com- 
petitor, United Parcel Service (UPS) prom- 
ises to offer slower service than UPS. The 
Postal Service has acknowledged internally 
that a chief reason for the success of UPS 
is a package damage rate a fifth that of the 
Postal Service. But sorting equipment in the 
new parcel network will, in the course of 
processing parcels, drop them a foot, com- 
pared with what UPS says is no drop during 
its processing. 

A mechanized letter sorting system said 
by the Postal Service to produce savings of 
billions of dollars has been found by the 
GAO to be more costly than the existing, old- 
fashioned system. The Postal Service internal 
auditors have reported confidentially that 
the new system sorts letters at a rate slower 
than the system used by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the first postmaster general, who placed 
letters, one by one, in pigeon holes. 

The Postal Service has spent more than 
$140 million on contract cost overruns since 
the assertedly cost conscious policies of the 
new agency were established in 1969, About 
half the contracts for $5,000 or more awarded 
by the Postal Service in 1973 were let with- 
out competitive bidding involving formal ad- 
vertising. Although competitive bidding is 
not required by law, it is the method con- 
sidered cheapest and fairest by the GAO and 
the Postal Service itself. 

These and other findings resulted from a 
four-month Washington Post investigation 
of the Postal Service. The investigation in- 
cluded visits to five of the six largest post 
offices in the country, interviews with hun- 
dreds of present and former postal officials, 
technical experts, mail users, and postal over- 
sight officials, and examination of hundreds 
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of internal Postal Service memos, reports, 
studies, and letters, as well as congressional 
and rate hearings, government audit reports, 
and private consultants’ reports. 

What emerges is a portrait of how one of 
the largest government agencies works—or 
doesn't work—for the tax- and postage-pay- 
ing citizens it is supposed to serve. 

Asked for a comment on The Post's findings. 
Postmaster General Elmer T. Klassen said 
he would defer to comments made by his 
deputies on specific matters because he is 
not familiar with all the details of postal 
operations. 

E. V, Dorsey, senior assistant postmaster 
general for operations, acknowledged that 
first class mail arriving from distant points 
at night is not sorted until daytime. He dis- 
puted, however, that this delayed mail. 

“We have priorities,” he said. “We have 
other things to do.” He said the policy saves 
the 10 per cent extra night pay and some 
equipment costs. 

Arthur Eden, director of rates and classi- 
fication, denied first class mail users are 
overcharged. He said rates are set in accord- 
ance with law, and cited a Columbia Uni- 
versity professor who agrees with the 
agency’s method of determining costs of 
various classes of mail. 

Asked to cite improvements since the 
Postal Service was created, Klassen said in 
a letter it has “improved the speed and reli- 
ability of service.” He said productivity has 
increased, field managers have been made 
accountable for service and costs, and post- 
masters are no longer selected because of 
their political connections. 

“In short,” Klassen said in the letter, 
“we've come a long way. We have made some 
mistakes, but they are far outnumbered by 
the things we‘ have done right. Through the 
diligence of a great number of dedicated 
men and women, we are well on the road to 
making the Postal Service an organization of 
which eyery American can be proud.” 

To most Americans, the Postal Service is 
the only branch of federal government that 
touches them directly each day. The mail- 
man walking his route on a tree-lined resi- 
dential street, as depicted by Norman Rock- 
well on covers of the old Saturday Evening 
Post, has become a symbol of America. 

To the nation's businesses, the Postal 
Service is essential. Without it, the economy 
would quickly become paralyzed. Recogniz- 
ing this, the Founding Fathers specifically 
provided in the Constitution for operation of 
& national postal service. 

The present Postal Service is a big business. 
Its $9.8 billion budget would rank it among 
the nation’s 10 largest industrial firms. Its 
700,000 employees make it second only to 
the Defense Department as the federal gov- 
ernment’s largest employer. 

Although the Postal Service is a big busi- 
ness, it has never had the same incentives 
to achieve efficiency that a business has. If 
its service was slow and customers com- 
plained, there was no reason to think they 
would turn to a competitor. Congress his- 
torically had prohibited private companies 
from competing with the Postal Service for 
first class mail delivery. 

If the postal agency wasted money, its em- 
Pployees did not fear losing their jobs in a 
bankruptcy proceeding, Congress would al- 
ways bail the agency out with more subsidies. 

Public dissatisfaction with this method of 
doing business reached a head in 1966, when 
the Chicago post office became so glutted 
with mail that it closed down. 

Lawrence F. O’Brien, then postmaster gen- 
eral, proposed that a presidential commission 
study reform of the old Post Office Depart- 
ment. In 1968, the panel, headed by former 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. chair- 
man Frederick R. Kappel, recommended reor- 
ganization of the department as an inde- 
pendent branch of government. 
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The idea, the commission's report said, 
was that the agency could use modern busi- 
ness methods to move the mail if it were in- 
sulated from politics and given independent 
control over its funds. Such methods would 
save at least 20 per cent of the agency’s 
costs, the commission estimated. 

The agency that evolved from this recom- 
mendation is a branch of government with 
certain special privileges. Unlike other gov- 
ernment departments, it does have control of 
its own funds and may raise additional 
money by selling bonds to the public. It is 
prohibited from making appointments based 
on political considerations. 

Finally, it is required to become financially 
self-sufficient—free of subsidy from Con- 
gress—in 1984. 

The agency does not report to the Presi- 
dent, Instead it is run by a board of gavernors 
whose members are appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate, much 
as the Federal Trade Commission is run. 

Although Congress enacted the Kappel 
Commission proposals into law in 1970, and 
the new agency chose to change its name in 
1971, most of the new policies followed to- 
day by the Postal Service did not require 
legislation and were implemented in 1969 by 
Winston M. Blount, President Nixon’s ap- 
pointee as postmaster general. 

But five years later, a key finding of the 
Kappel Commission remains true: 

“The commission has found a pattern of 
public concern over the quality of mail serv- 
ice, Delayed letters, erroneous deliveries, 
damaged parcels, and lost magazines and 
newspapers are everyday experiences.” 

Rep. Thaddeus J. Dulski, chairman of the 
House Post Office Committee, wrote to Post- 
master General Klassen last December, “No 
one expected the transition from the Post 
Office Department to the U.S. Postal Service 
to be easy, but on the other hand, neither 
did any one expect it to be catastrophic.” 

Dulski and others have charged that rather 
than improving mail service, the new agency 
has spent millions of dollars on advertising 
and public relations efforts to make the pub- 
lic think it is getting better service. 

This approach was illustrated by an in- 
ternal Postal Service memorandum written 
last year by James L. Schorr, director of 
advertising. 

Schorr, whose department spent $2.5 mil- 
lion on advertising last year, argued in the 
memo that advertising being tested in St. 
Louis should be extended nationally. 

The reason, Schorr wrote, was that al- 
though the advertising promoted such special 
postal products as money orders and stamp 
collecting supplies, it had the effect in St. 
Louis of improving the public’s overall view 
of the Postal Service. 

“This is particularly significant,” he wrote, 
“in that the actual level of (mail) service in 
St. Louis fell off worse during Christmastime 
than in the rest of the country.” 

Indeed, Schorr wrote, favorable opinions of 
the Postal Service were found to be higher 
in St. Louis than in cities with better service 
that had not been exposed to the adver- 
tising. 

Like a number of other postal officials, 
Schorr declined to be interviewed by this 
reporter. 

Instead, Schorr said questions would be 
answered by the agency’s public relations 
department. But one-can learn little about 
the Postal Service and why the mail is so 
slow by going through official channels. 

Klassen, in testimony before the Senate 
postal committee last year, said service was 
actually “somewhat better than on July 1, 
1971, when the Postal Service came into 
being.” 

What Klassen did not tell the committee 
was that nearly all the mail processing pol- 
icies followed by the new agency were started 
in 1969, and the 1971 date he used for com- 
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parison represented little more than a change 
in the name of the department. 

He did not say that when compared with 
the last year of the old Post Office policies, 
service had deteriorated. 

“The method of presenting statistics is 
highly selective,” said a former postal official 
who helped write some of Klassen’s speeches 
and congressional testimony. 

“We're always desperate to find something 
good to say about service,” said a current 
postal official who has gathered information 
for Klassen’s statements in agency annual 
reports. 

The difficulty is not surprising. The agen- 
ey’s internal mail sampling system confirms 
what thousands of complaints to the agency 
and Congress have charged; that rather than 
improving service, the new Postal Service has 
made it worse. 

Nor does the sampling system, known as 
Origin-Destination Information System 
(ODIS), necessarily portray the full extent 
of the deterioration. 

The system records postmarks before let- 
ters are given to carriers for delivery ta 
homes and businesses. 

This means it does not measure delays 
that occur before letters are postmarked— 
when they are picked up from collection 
boxes, trucked to post offices, and initially 
sorted. It also means the system does not 
measure delays after letters are received by 
letter carriers. 

In one test, the GAO found the ODIS fig- 
ures would show a 10 per cent longer delivery 
span if it measured time from deposit of 
letters to delivery. 

The postmarks used in the ODIS system 
are recorded by clerks who work for local 
postmasters, Since the postmaster’s perfor- 
mance is being measured by the system, this 
arrangement does not necessarily provide 
incentives for doing an accurate job. 

“The standard procedure is to disregard 
late mail,” says Melvin Wilson, a Los Angeles 
postal clerk who recorded ODIS mail until 
1970. 

If late mail were included in daily reports, 
Wilson said, “They'd call you down and say, 
‘Do they (the figures) look right to you.’ 
That means change it.” 

Carolynne M. Seeman, the statistician in 
charge of ODIS, acknowledged that cheating 
occurred, “Weve seen information erased 
(from reports) to make the service look 
better,” she said. 

She said she does not have the staff to 
question the accuracy of the reports, and 
she said she does not believe cheating is a 
“major problem.” 

Despite the opportunities for cheating the 
ODIS figures show a 23 percent increase in 
average first class mail delivery time from 
the last three quarters of fiscal 1969—the 
last year of the old Post Office—to the same 
quarters in fiscal 1973. (The first quarter 
was not tabulated.) 

The figures show service improved slightly 
in fiscal 1974 but remained 14 percent slower 
than under the old Post Office. 

The agency handled 89.7 billion pieces of 
mail in fiscal 1973, compared with 82 billion 
pieces in fiscal 1969. 

What the figures mean to the average user 
of the mails is that there is no assurance 
that a letter will be delivered overnight 
anywhere in the country. 

The chances of overnight delivery of out- 
of-town mail in the most recent fiscal quar- 
ter were only two in five for loca] mall, the 
chances were about nine in 10. 

There is, of course, no way of knowing 
whether a particular letter will be one of 
those delivered overnight, and the chances 
of getting overnight delivery are slimmer 
when letters are addressed to cities in dis- 
tant states. 

ODIS figures show that in the postal fiscal 
quarter ended March 29, first class letters 
mailed from Washington, D.C., and from 
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Manhattan, N.Y. received overnight delivery 
to specific cities in these proportions: 


[In percent] 


Los Angeles. 
Miami 


Washington, D.C__........--- 90 


Despite this performance, the Postal Serv- 
ice periodically tells Congress and the public 
that it is meeting or nearly meeting its 
overnight delivery standards. What the Postal 
Service defines as overnight delivery is often 
quite different from what one would expect. 

Overnight delivery of air mail is promised 
only if it meets certain tests. It must be 
deposited in special, white-topped collection 
boxes; it must be zip coded; it must be 
mailed before 4 p.m. and it must be addressed 
to certain cities generally not farther away 
than 600 miles. 

Since the identity of these cities is known 
only to the Postal Service and is constantly 
changing, a mail user has little chance of 
knowing whether his letter will be delivered 
the next day. 

Indeed, says Miss Seeman of the ODIS 
system, only about 2 per cent of total air 
mail volume meets the overnight standard 
of the Postal Service. 

For first class mail, the Postal Service has 
established a standard for local delivery that 
represents an erosion of service when com- 
pared with the standard of the old Post Office 
Department. 

The old standard promised overnight 
delivery within a state. The new one prom- 
ises it only within local delivery areas, only 
if letters are mailed before 5 p.m., and only 
for 95 per cent of the mail. 

A substantial portion of business mail is 
deposited after 5 p.m., postal officials said, 
and some question whether a 95 per cent 
standard is good enough for the mailer who 
wants to know his letter will get there the 
next day. 

For out-of-town mail, the Postal Service 
standard allows as many as three days for 
delivery. In part because of this generous 
time span, the agency was able to claim that 
& historic subpoena requesting President Nix- 
on's appearance in a Los Angeles courtroom 
arrived only a day late—although it took six 
days to make the trip from Los Angeles to 
the D.C, Superior Court. 

The Postal Service did not count two of the 
days because they were holidays. 

Despite the leniency of the standards, the 
ODIS figures show they often are not met. 
This has not deterred the Postal Service from 
claiming they are 

The basis for the claims is often a differ- 
ent measuring system that uses specially pre- 
pared envelopes sent through the mails by 
postal employees. These envelopes—called 
test letters—generally portray service in a 
more favorable light than the ODIS system. 

The GAO has reported that air mail test 
letters bore markings that made them read- 
ily indentifiable as test letters to the clerks 
who sorted the mail. The clerks singled them 
out and gave them speedy treatment, includ- 
ing dispatching them in specially marked 
pouches. 

On the basis of these purported tests, Klas- 
sen claimed in the fiscal 1971 report the 
agency was “close to the attainment of its 
performance standards for air mail.” Postal 
officials made similar claims in 1972 Senate 
hearings. 
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The unreliability of the tests is no secret. 
Marie D. Eldridge, former statistical director 
of the Postal Service, said internal auditors 
periodically reported that clerks ran across 
work room floors carrying the special letters. 

Nevertheless, the Postal Service spent $4 
million in a little over a year to send air mail 
test letters, GAO reported. Although these 
tests have been stopped, local post offices con- 
tinue to send test letters to measure the 
service they provide local residents. 

The D.C. post office sends about 600 of the 
letters a week. They are small prestamped 
envelopes that bear the notation, “MAS,” 
which stands for Methods and Standards, the 
department that sends them out, 

Robert H. Brown Sr., a clerk in the D.C. 
post office, said supervisors instruct employes 
to look for the letters and speed them on 
their way. “It is a farce,” he said. 

A supervisor whose suburban Washington 
home is a recipient of the letters said they 
have never taken more than a day to be de- 
livered. : 

L. A. Hasbrouck, who sends the letters fro: 
the D.C. post office, said, “I don’t deny that 
the mailings could be identified as test 
letters.” 

Asked why taxpayer money is being spent 
to send them, Hasbrouck did not reply di- 
rectly. Instead, he said the “MAS” notation 
is gradually being removed from plates used 
to print adresses on the letters. 

If the test letters appear to be a dubious 
expenditure, the $200 million spent by Ameri- 
cans last year on air mail represent, in the 
view of Rep. Lester L. Wolff (D-N.Y.), a 
“fraud.” 

When air mail was first flown in 1918, pay- 
ing the extra postage for an air mail stamp 
was the only way to get air service. Today, 
nearly all mail sent outside local delivery 
areas goes by air. 

The Postal Service claims the extra 3 cents 
for an alr mail stamp buys the fastest pos- 
sible service to any point. Special, white- 
topped air mail collection boxes bear stickers 
promising overnight service even in local de- 
livery areas. 

But the ODIS figures show the extra air 
mail postage generally buys slower service. 
Air Mail was delivered overnight 21 per cent 
of the time in the most recent postal fiscal 
quarter, or about a third as often as first 
class. 

Even local mail that carries air mail post- 
age—as suggested by air mail collection 
boxes—gets there far slower than first class, 
the ODIS figures show. 

The figures also show that air mail has a 
slight advantage over first class if it goes 
more than about 400 miles, but the Postal 
Service promises speedy air mail service over 
any distance. 

The answer to the mystery of slow air mail 
service, according to postal experts, is that 
the special, costlier treatment given air mail 
has the effect of slowing it. 

“You divert air mail to a separate center, 
and in the meantime the first class is run- 
ning like hell through the system,” says 
M. Lile Stover, who was director of distribu- 
tion and delivery until 1969. 

In addition, Stover and others said air mail 
addressed to nearby cities with no air service 
is sent back to the first class section for 
delivery. 

Indeed, said Mrs. Eldridge, the former sta- 
tistical director, “Air mail often goes back 
and forth several times.” 

Terming air mail a “fraud on the American 
consumer,” Rep. Wolff of New York last year 
asked the Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate the Postal Service for possible vio- 
lation of deceptive advertising laws. 

The FTC declined on the grounds it can- 
not investigate another government agency. 

“A government agency should be more re- 
sponsible than companies in the private sec- 
tor,” Wolff said. “It seems to me incredible 
that a government agency is allowed to get 
away with defrauding the American public.” 
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Those who pay 60 cents extra for special 
delivery service also might not get what they 
pay for. 

Clerks in the special delivery section of 
the D.C. post office said special delivery for 
downtown businesses is delivered with regu- 
lar mail, and special delivery for residences 
is specially delivered only if the regular car- 
rier has already left. 

In New York, only 35 per cent of special 
delivery mail received special service on a 
typical Tuesday, a House postal subcommit- 
tee was told in 1970. Most of the special 
deliveries were of packages. 

“If a private company charged extra for 
special delivery and didn’t specially deliver, 
it would be referred to the Attorney General 
for investigation,” said Rep. Edward I. Koch 
(D-N.Y.). “As far as I’m concerned, it’s 
fraud.” 

[From the Washington Post, June 10, 1973] 
LETTER PROCESSED IN 47 STeEPs—AND EACH 
Can DELAY IT 


(By Ronald Kessler) 


If you get a sinking feeling that the letter 
you deposit in a mail box might not reach 
its destination the next day or even the next 
week, your apprehension is well founded. 

When your letter will be delivered will de- 
pend largely on luck as it goes through 47 
processing steps, each capable of delaying it. 
During its journey, your letter will be sacked, 
dumped, culled, sorted, flown, unloaded, 
sorted, and sorted again. 

It could get chewed by machines. It could 
get missent. Or it could get lost. 

If it reaches its destination, the arrival 
date could be a day, a week, or even a month 
or more after it is sent. 

It is this uncertainty about when a letter 
will be delivered that was identified by the 
Kappel Commission, which recommended 
postal reform, as the public’s primary con- 
cern about mail service. 

A businessman or housewife who needs 
overnight delivery but cannot feel assured 
he or she will get it from the Postal Service 
must turn to more costly alternatives—tele- 
phones, telegrams, private messengers and 
special delivery systems. 

In recent years, the use of these alterna- 
tives has grown rapidly while the letter mail 
volume has risen an average of 2 per cent 
a year, 

At the same time, the cost of delivering a 
letter has risen 66 per cent faster than the 
increase in inflation. This has been caused 
largely by a second problem identified by the 
Kappel Commission—the Postal Service’s al- 
most total reliance on human labor, rather 
than machines, to move the mail. 

In a comment that could be made today, 
the Kappel Commission observed in 1968: 

“The Post Office’s inefficiency is starkly 
apparent to anyone who walks across a work- 
room floor. In most offices, men and women 
lift, haul, and push mail sacks and boxes 
with little more mechanical assistance than 
the handcart available centuries ago. In this 
electronic era, the basic sorting device re- 
mains the pigeonhole case, into which letters 
are placed, by hand, one by one.” 

In contrast to the Postal Service, the tele- 
phone company has automated so that all 
local calls, and more than 80 per cent of long 
distance, calls, are dialed by customers with- 
out assistance from operators. 

This saves customers’ time and the tele- 
phone company’s money. Indeed, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. estimated it 
would need a million operators if it had not 
introduced dial telephones. 

Each letter handled by the Postal Service, 
on the other hand, is sorted by humans as 
many as seven times before it is delivered. 

The Postal Service has installed an increas- 
ing number of machines for sorting letters, 
but they still generally require humans to 
read addresses. 
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Jacob Rabinow, chief of invention and in- 
novation for the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, said Postal Service mechanization is 
still in the Dark Ages. Rabinow, who has 
testified before the Postal Rate Commission 
on what he calls his personal views, said the 
agency uses “stupid, horrible equipment.” 

“If you can collect, clean, and inspect eggs 
by machine, there is no excuse for not being 
able to sort mail entirely by machine.” Rabi- 
now charged. “It’s just that private manu- 
facturers care, and the Postal Service 
doesn't.” 

The agency’s machines have had little ef- 
fect on its degree of labor intensiveness, 
Rather than decreasing the proportion of 
the postal budget devoted to salaries and 
benefits—a measure of labor intensiveness— 
has increased under the new postal manage- 
ment from 82 per cent to 85 per cent. 

To find out why costs are high and sery- 
ice slow, your letter can be followed from its 
deposit in a D.C. mail box to a destination on 
the West Coast. 

Your letter faces an immediate delay of a 
day if it is mailed after the last collection 
for the day. 

Residential mail boxes were generally col- 
lected three times a day under the old Post 
Office according to a report by the General 
Accounting Office, the audit branch of gov- 
ernment. The new Postal Service has reduced 
most pickups to one a day, the GAO said. 

Since these pickups are generally in the 
morning, your letter will be delayed a day if 
it is mailed in the afternoon. 

It will be delayed if it is mailed after the 
5 p.m. or 6 p.m. pickup from business col- 
lection boxes. The GAO found the old Post 
Office generally picked up as late as 9 p.m. 
from business areas. 

When it is picked up, your letter is stuffed 
in a canvas bag or sack, a container that a 
number of industry experts said increases 
costs and delays letters. 

Coleman W. Hoyt, distribution manager 
of Reader’s Digest, said that while industry 
generally transports goods on wooden pallets 
that can be loaded by fork-lift trucks. Postal 
Service bags must be lifted by hand. 

Hoyt said letters sometimes become lost in 
the folds of the sacks for weeks at a time 
and often become damaged so they cannot be 
handled by labor-saving machines. “Letters 
should never go in bags," Hoyt said in an 
interview. 

The problem is exacerbated by a Postal 
Service policy requiring that empty mail 
sacks be shipped in tightly rolled wads. Each 
sack is individually rolled, and 19 of the 
rolled sacks are stuffed into a 20th sack, 
The Postal Service said the policy keeps 
bags from going astray, but the number of 
jobs created by the need to roll and unroll 
the sacks each day can easily be imagined. 

The sack with your letter is trucked in the 
early evening to the columned D.C. Post 
Office at Massachusetts Avenue and North 
Capitol Street, where mail is sorted for D.C., 
Bethesda, and Chevy Chase. 

To anyone who has visited an automation 
manufacturing plant, where ingredients go 
in raw one end and come out the other as 
finished products, a postal sorting operation 
comes as a shock. “I was appalled,” said 
James E. Josendale, a businessman who was 
deputy assistant postmaster general for 
operations from 1969 to 1971, of his first 
visit to a post office. “Everything was done 
by hand.” 

Four or five men drag the sack containing 
your letter from the back of a truck and 
throw it on a hand cart. Another crew of 
men throws the sack from the cart down a 
chute in the loading platform at the back 
of the D.C. Post Office. 

The process continues on the main floor, 
where the sack emerges. Crews of men lift, 
throw, push, and dump the sacks until 
your letter ends up on a conveyor belt. 
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By installing equipment used by industry 
‘to move mail within post offices, productiv- 
ity of many post offices could be raised 50 
per cent, the Kappel Commission estimated 
in 1968. 

The conveyor belt on which your letter is 
thrown is tended by some eight employees, 
who sift the mail to pick out special rate 
Classes, such as air mail, special delivery, 
and third class, so-called junk mail. The 
special classes are thrown in bins for sepa- 
rate handling. 

The Postal Service has some 40 rate cate- 
gories, each with its own regulations and 
requirements, often requiring extra labor to 
verify that the regulations are met and the 
proper service given. The Kappel Commis- 
sion recommended reducing the number of 
classes to four, but the Postal Service has 
plans to complicate the system further by 
adding more classes. 

The rates charged for each of the classes 
have little to do with the cost of handling 
the mail. A magazine may be charged rates 
varying by 100 per cent and more depend- 
ing on how much advertising it carries, 
whether it goes over a county line, what type 
of subscription list it has, and whether its 
publisher makes profits. 

Letters are charged according to their 
weight, even though weight has little or 
nothing to do with the cost of delivering 
mail. 

What does affect cost is whether a piece 
of mail is too large, bulky, or irregular in 
shape to be handled by machines. An inter- 
nal Postal Service study showed last year, for 
example, that the cost of handling a large 
envelope, which cannot be handled by a 
machine, is about double the cost of han- 
dling an ordinary letter, which goes through 
machines. Yet the charge is the same for 
both. (The agency proposed charging extra 
for large envelopes, but the request has not 
yet been approved by the Postal Rate Com- 
mission.) 

The emphasis on weight makes it easy for 
postal customers to cheat, since the cost of 
weighing each letter would probably wipe 
out any extra postage collected. As a result, 
the Postal Service has no regular procedure 
for weighing letters. 

Indeed, letters with no postage at all are 
not returned to the sender. Instead, they are 
stamped “postage due” and forwarded to the 
person to whom they are addressed. Whether 
the postage is collected depends largely on 
whether the recipient is at home and the 
mood of the letter carrier. 

In & test, the GAO found postage due was 
not collected by letter carriers on half the 
letters it mailed with no postage or insuf- 
ficient postage. By contrast, the telephone 
company will not complete a pay telephone 
call unless a customer first pays for it. 

The GAO has also found abuses of the 
complicated rules governing rates for other 
mail classes. For example, the Postal Service 
lost $1.5 million in postage because 115 
mailers improperly claimed they were non- 
profit organizations, GAO reported. 

After the special rate classes are removed 
from the mail stream in the D.C. post office, 
your letter is piled on a hand cart and 
pushed to another conveyor. 

Unlike production lines in manufacturing 
plants, postal sorting operations generally 
are not physically connected, and the ca- 
pacity of the machines is not necessarily the 
same as others in the sorting process. 

As a result, mail often is delayed or ma- 
chines are not operated at full capacity, in- 
creasing costs as much as 20 per cent, Com- 
munications & Systems Inc., a private con- 
sulting firm, told the Postal Service in 1969. 

The second conveyor where your letter is 
dumped is manned by additional workers, 
who pick out mail too bulky to go through 
the canceling machine. These items, which 
include bank statements, tissue-thin air mail 
envelopes, and circulars, must be canceled 
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on slower machines or by hand with rubber 
stamps. 

The canceling machine imprints post- 
marks on letters faster than the eye can see, 
but in visits to post offices from Boston to 
Chicago and New York to Los Angeles, these 
machines were observed to jam on an aver- 
age of every 10 to 15 minutes. When the ma- 
chines jam, a handful of letters are ripped, 
and these letters must be mended by hand 
in a separate section. 

“It was a beautiful machine when it was 
invented over 30 years ago,” said Rabinow, 
the National Bureau of Standards official, of 
the canceling machine. “It’s now obsolete.” 

For one thing, noted Rabinow, the ma- 
chines cannot tell if a stamp has previously 
been canceled. This means stamps can be 
re-used, he said. Some say that canceling 
stamps is obsolete and could be replaced 
with a variety of more efficient procedures. 

After being canceled, your letter is sent 
to be sorted by clerks who place letters in 
pigeon holes according to zip codes. Those 
letters without zip codes—about 7 per cent 
of the total handled in D.C. last year—are 
sorted by special clerks who have memo- 
rized the postal distribution system. 

An Associated Press mail test last year 
found using zip codes does not speed your 
mail. However, postal experts say that if a 


“significant portion of the population stopped 


using them, the mail system would collapse, 
since most clerks do not know the distribu- 
tion system and rely on the codes when sort- 
ing mail. 

In D.C., your letter has a one in three 
chance of being sorted by machine. The let- 
ter sorting machine is described by the 
Postal Service as “the equipment of the 
future”. 

The 91-foot-long sorting device is far from 
being automated, however. It is manned by 
20 employees, most of whom read zip codes 
on each envelope and punch the codes into 
keyboards. The machine shunts letters to ap- 
propriate bins, 

Nor is the principle behind the machines 
new. The Postal Service experimented with a 
keyboard device in 1918 and installed such 
devices in a Providence, R.I., post office in 
1960. The Providence post office, which was 
characterized by the postal officials as a 
“mechanized” operation, did not work be- 
cause of mechanical failures. 

Postal Service figures show that the pres- 
ent machines handle slightly more mail per 
man hour than hand sorting. The machines 
sort to more bins, and this can save subse- 
quent sorting. 

But the GAO said the machines also are 
an important cause of erratic mail delivery. 
The reason is that they have an error rate 
as high as 17 per cent, which means that 
letters are routed to the wrong place 17 per 
cent of the time. 

Each time a letter is missent—say, to Chi- 
cago instead of Miami—it can be delayed as 
many as five days while being re-routed, in 
addition to regular delivery time, GAO said. 
In addition, missorting adds to costs by re- 
quiring nearly twice as many handlings in 
the process of routing letters back to their 
proper destinations, GAO said. 

The GAO found that in recent six-month 
periods, 13 million letters were missorted by 
the machines in a New York City post office, 
56 million letters were missorted by the Bos- 
ton post office, and 8 million letters were 
missorted by two Florida post offices. 

Dr. James C. Armstrong, a former postal 
official who is manager of corporate plan- 
ning for AT&T, said this and other problems 
of the Postal Service would be eliminated if 
the agency required mail users to write zip 
codes in boxes printed on standard-size 
envelopes. 

Dr. Armstrong said the envelopes could be 
made by commercial envelope manufac- 
turers and sold in stores just as envelopes 
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are sold now. Similar systems are used by 
Japan and Russia, he said. 

Those persons who wanted to use conven- 
tional envelopes without zip code boxes 
would be charged extra, Dr. Armstrong 
added. 

Because the envelopes would come in a 
standard size easily handled by machines 
and would show zip codes in the same place 
on each envelope, the letters could be sorted 
by relatively inexpensive machines, Dr. Arm- 
strong said. These machines would read the 
zip codes through optical scanners without 
need of human operators. 

Rabinow estimated each such machine 
would cost $350,000, compared with $300,000 
for the current machines that require 20 op- 
erators. He said another machine that the 
Postal Service has been testing for sorting 
costs $3 million. This machine handles 
about twice the mail as one of the conven- 
tional machines. 

Rabinow, who invented the current letter 
sorting machine in 1956, said that in addi- 
tion to reducing the Postal Service’s labor 
intensiveness, preprinted zip code boxes 
would eliminate missent letters. Because 
human operators would not read zip codes, 
he said, there would be no errors. 

These and other experts said further sav- 
ings would occur if zip codes had 10 digits 
so that each residence would have a number. 

Although most of the technical experts in- 
terviewed for this series agreed such a system 
would be the best solution to rising costs and 
declining service, the Postal Service said it 
does not believe the method would work. 

J. T. Ellington Jr., assistant postmaster 
general for planning, said he doubted the 
public would accept the constraint of using 
special envelopes. 

Merrill A. Hayden, a former Sperry Rand 
Corp. executive vice president who was dep- 
uty postmaster general in 1971, contended 
the public would accept zip code boxes as 
easily as it accepted direct long distance 
dialing. 

“People soon learned to dial direct on tele- 
phones because of the extreme saving in cost 
and time,” Hayden said. “The present mech- 
anization (in the Postal Service) is so costly 
because of the lack of standardization.” 

Josendale, the former deputy assistant 
postmaster general, who is chairman of Wire 
Rope Corp. of America in St, Joseph, Mo., said 
use of zip code envelopes would mean “all 
the mail could be delivered overnight.” 

Many postal experts, such as M. Lile Stover, 
who was director of distribution and deliv- 
ery until 1969, believe nearly all the mall 
could be delivered overnight—if the Postal 
Service had the will to do it. 

But a Postal Service policy begun in 1969 
dictated that first class mail arriving in post 
Offices during the night from distant points 
should not be sorted until daytime to save 
extra night pay and some equipment costs. 

As a result your letter from D.C., although 
it generally arrives in California during the 
early morning hours, is not delivered until 
the third day after it is mailed—assuming it 
is not missent or encounters other delays. 

“It hurts me,” sald Stover, “that I spent 
30 years trying to get the mail to move the 
fastest way, and now they’re slowing the 
mail.” 

A transcript of a meeting of postal officials 
in 1969, when the new policy was established, 
shows they were not unaware that the idea 
of slowing the mail would not sit well with 
the American public. 

Although the purpose of the new Postal 
Service was to speed rather than slow the 
mail, Winston M. Blount, President Nixon’s 
appointee as postmaster general, told the 
officials at the meeting: 

“I don’t give a damn if 90 per cent of 
my mail doesn’t get there for a week or three 
or four days, anyway, but that other 10 per 
cent, I want to know it is getting there.” 

Blount then cautioned the others, accord- 
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ing to the transcript: “We have been talk- 
ing about that enough around here... 
Anything you talk about around this area 
gets in the paper.” 

The discussion was continued by Blount’s 
deputy, Frank J. Nunlist, a former president 
of Studebaker-Worthington Inc., which once 
made Studebaker cars. The transcript shows 
that Nunlist, who died recently, made it 
clear there were no plans to establish a fast 
and a slow service for first class mail. In- 
stead, he said, the idea was to cut costs by 
educating the public not to expect “prompt” 
service. 

“I must point out to you,” Nunlist said, 
“that there is an area here where, whether 
we like it or not, we are not yet a postal 
corporation. And we want to get that bill 
passed. And then we can do a lot of other 
things. So you tread a little bit diplomati- 
cally to get the Congress to vote for your 
reorganization bill.” 

He added, “I am afraid that we probably 
have got to be careful and not publicly an- 
nounce that we are not going to be striving 
for perfection.” 

Two months after the meeting, Postmaster 
General Blount testified before a House pos- 
tal subcommittee: 

“I have been asked whether the new U.S. 
Postal Service would jeopardize the level of 
postal services existing today. Let me make 
it clear that nothing could be further from 
the truth...” 

Following is a sampling of complaints from 
the files of the House Postal Committee: 

“... To say the USPS is less than satis- 
factory is putting it mildly, I mailed an in- 
surance payment from National City, Calif., 
to San Diego, Calif., (seven miles away), and 
three weeks later it arrived in San Diego, 
and needless to say the insurance agent was 
beginning to doubt my word that payment 
had been made .. .”—Iya McLaughlin, 
Jamul, Calif. 


“.. . Within the past month, it required 
three weeks to get a small book from Sacra- 
mento to Paradise (Calif.), 100 miles. Three 
weeks ago it took four days to get a bank 
deposit from Paradise to Chico (Calif.)—15 


miles in a zip-coded letter. . . 
Finch, Paradise, Calif, 

“. . . I want to add my voice to those who 
must certainly be writing to you every day 
to protest the deterioration of our postal 
service, It took five days for a letter mailed 
here in Butler (Pa.) to be delivered in New 
York City. . . . It took four days for a letter 
from Butler to be delivered in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 35 miles away. . . ."—La Monte Crape, 
Butler, Pa. 

“.. . It... takes four days for a letter 
to get there from Washington (D.C.) which 
is outrageous. The Pony Express did better 
than the U.S. Postal Service today, and we 
didn't pay the taxes we do now.. 
Margaret Hildt, Hobe Sound, Fla. 

“. .. The higher rates have come along 
but the service has dropped to such a low 
point that every now and then I think it 
can’t get any worse, and then it does ... A 
Small parcel post package mailed to me from 
New York took more than three weeks for 
delivery. 

“Material mailed to my office building con- 
taining information on a meeting held March 
11 (1974) and mailed from Jacksonville, Fla., 
the last week in February arrived in Shreve- 
port the last week in April. Bulletins mailed 
to my office from Chicago took more than 
three weeks for delivery . . ."—Sam B. Hicks 
III, Shreveport, La. 

"e. I would like to know why it takes 
five long days for an airmail letter to get 
from Denver to Prescott, Ariz., a distance of 
around 600 miles? ,. —John L, Parker, 
Prescott, Ariz. 

“o.e It is my understanding that the 
Postal Service is being or has been reor- 
ganized to insure more efficient and expedi- 
tious service, but you would never guess it 


:"—Paul H. 
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from my experience and those I have heard 
from others, I find that the postal service is 
worse today then it has been ever during 
my lifetime of 62 years .. .”’—Russell S. 
Garner, Arlington, Va. 

“. .. Congressman (Morris K.) Udall (D.- 
Ariz.) mentioned the claim of the Post Of- 
fice that, ‘Airmail provides a service advan- 
tage over first class mail, and it is believed 
that many postal customers are not using 
it to their advantage.’ As demonstrated by a 
survey we have conducted. .. . this claim is 
manifestly erroneous . . ."—Rolland Bush- 
ner, Council on Foreign Relations Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

“... About two (2) months ago, our firm 
mailed a bid for a project in Castelberry, Fla, 
It was mailed ten (10) days prior to the 
specified arrival date. It was certified mail, 
return receipt requested. It did not arrive on 
time (and) therefore was not accepted. ... 
This sale was valued at over $10,000 . . .”— 
Frank Costello, President, Slurry Seal Pave- 
ments Inc., Newington, Conn. 


{From the Washington Post, June 11, 1974] 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM CHANGED: PROFIT 
CLAIMED FOR THIRD CLASS MAIL 


(By Ronald Kessler) 


At first glance, it appeared to be a miracle. 
Third class, so-called junk mail which had 
been causing a loss to the Postal Service of 
$152 million a year, was suddenly bringing in 
a tidy profit of $407 million a year. 

Even more startling was that the actual 
revenues and costs of third class mail had 
not changed. 

Indeed, the conflicting versions of whether 
third class mail made money or not applied 
to the same year—fiscal 1970. What had 
changed was the Postal Service’s method of 
showing those costs. 

On the basis of the new method, the 
Postal Service claims that third class mail 
paid for itself and that first class mail—the 
class used by most Americans—is not over- 
charged to subsidize it. 

The agency has cited the new cost system 
to justify recent increases in the price of a 
first class stamp from 8 cents to 10 cents. 

But the agency’s claims are contradicted 
by six other postal cost studies, including 
two by the Postal Service itself. They showed 
first class mail was overcharged and subsi- 
dizes all, or nearly all, of the other classes, 
which are generally used by special commer- 
cial interests. 

One of these studies, by the U.S. Postal 
Rate Commission staff assigned to represent 
the public in rate questions, showed an over- 
charge to first class mail in fiscal 1972 of 
about $1 billion, after the overall postal defi- 
cit, for which no class of mail pays, is elimi- 
nated. 

This means first class mail users are pay- 
ing an extra 2 cents a letter to subsidize 
others. 

The Postal Service denied it overcharges 
any mail class, and it said its official cost 
study is the correct one. But one postal rate 
expert who has publicly defended the new 
system said it was designed to hide costs. 
“The purpose of the system,” the expert said, 
“was to cover up losses on second, third, and 
fourth class mail for political and economic 
reasons.” 

Second class is used by newspapers and 
magazines, third class by so-called junk mail- 
ers, and fourth class by parcel post mailers, 
who include the general public and large 
mail order houses. First class is used by in- 
dividuals and by business. 

The expert added, “First class was just 
Joe Doaks. They weren’t worried about first 
class.” 

Postmaster General Elmer T. Klassen said 
in a Wall Street Journal interview that when 
postage rates are raised, first class mail would 
bear the brunt. “To the housewife mailing 
six or eight letters and bills a month, that’s 
insignificant,” Klassen said, referring to a 
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possible first class increase from 8 cents to 
10 cents. 

“I’m more concerned about the big mail 
user. ... Big mail users are much more vocal” 
than consumers in fighting rate rises, Klas- 
sen said. 

Klassen recently discounted the interview 
as “misrepresenting” his views. He said he 
could not recall what he had said. 

The question of overcharges and under- 
charges has long been a point of contention. 
Through the years, third class mailers had 
been accused of not paying their way, but 
they argued they saved the post office money 
because they presorted their mail. One in- 
dustry consultant figured third class mail 
requires 30 fewer handlings than does first 
class, 

To those not familiar with the Postal 
Service’s old method of determining its costs, 
the argument made sense. Third class mail 
is presorted, and does save costs. 

But as Congress was told by the General 
Accounting Office, its audit branch, the old 
method took presorting into account. 

The cost figures were based on observations 
of time spent by clerks handling the various 
mail classes. If clerks spent less time on third 
class mail, it showed up in the cost figures, 
GAO said. 

The figures still showed third class was los- 
ing money, and the issue became of more 
than academic interest when Congress, in 
creating the new Postal Service in 1970, said 
all classes must pay their full costs. 

This meant third-class rates would have to 
be substantially raised. But during the de- 
bate on the postal reform bill, the cost sys- 
tem was changed. 

Where third class had been losing money, 
it was now making money. Indeed, Winton 
M. Blount, President Nixon’s appointee as 
postmaster general, called third class mail 
the agency’s “most profitable class of busi- 
ness.” 

Was a deal made to change the cost system 
for third class mailers if they would support 
the Nixon administration’s bill? 

Robert M. Huse, executive director of the 
Mail Advertising Services Association, a third 
class industry group, said, “I think the 
promise to change the cost system made re- 
form a little more palatable. The new cost 
system showed that third class mail was not 
only paying its way but making a profit.? 

What the new system did, in effect, was to 
change the rules defining costs. 

The old system—known as a fully allo- 
cated system—charged all the costs of run- 
ning the Postal Service to the various classes 
of mail. 

Time spent by clerks sorting third class 
mail was charged, based on salaries, to third 
class mail. The cost of maintaining sections 
of buildings used for sorting parcels was allo- 
cated to fourth class parcel post. A postmas- 
ter’s time tending to first class mail was 
assigned to first class. 

The new Postal Service system—called 
short-run incremental costs—allocates to 
the various classes of mail only about half 
the expenses of running the agency. The re- 
maining costs are charged to the mail classes 
largely according to the Postal Service's 
judgment of how much they can be charged 
without driving customers away. 

Since first class mail customers have no- 
where else to go because the Postal Service 
has a legal monopoly on the delivery of let- 
ters, the Postal Service has allocated the 
highest proportion of these extra costs to 
first class mail. 

Economists and accountants interviewed 
for this series said most companies, federal 
regulatory agencies, and government agen- 
cies use the Postal Service’s old cost system— 
fully allocated costs—for determining their 
expenses. They said some companies use an- 
other cost method, called long-range incre- 
mental costs. 

But they said the Postal Service’s new sys- 
tem—using short-run incremental costs—is 
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rarely used. When it is, they say, it is only 
for special, limited purposes. 

For example, a manufacturer may have ex- 
tra plant space available for a year. He might 
use a short-run system to figure his extra 
cost for making a new product line in the 
extra space while it is free, For this purpose, 
he would estimate the extra costs of salaries 
and equipment, but would exclude the cost 
of building and maintaining the plant, since 
this cost would continue regardless. 

Obviously, if the manufacturer decides to 
continue making the new product line, he 
would haye to take a long-range approach 
and figure in his plant costs. If he did not, 
he might think he is making money when he 
is losing it, 

The new Postal Service method does not 
include the cost of buildings, It includes only 
costs that the Postal Service believes would 
increase or decrease within a period of a year 
if mail volume increased or decreased in the 
same period. 

Since an increase in mail volume would not 
produce a new building within a year, build- 
ings are not considered costs caused by any 
particular mail class, said Nathan W. Schach- 
ter, the Postal Service accountant who de- 
veloped the new cost system. Schachter re- 
cently retired from the agency but continues 
as @ consultant on rate matters. 

For similar reasons, Schachter said, the new 
system does not charge to individual mail 
classes the costs of supplies, building main- 
tenance, stamps, or most salaries of letter 
carriers, postmasters, and clerks who sell 
stamps. 

A $1 billion expenditure on new buildings 
for sorting second, third, and fourth class 
bulk mail will be charged to first class mail 
users as well, said Arthur Eden, the agency’s 
director of rates and classification. 

If a home owner planned to charge rent for 
his home only on the basis of annual main- 
tenance costs without including the cost of a 
paint job every five years, would he lose 
money? 

Yes, Eden said. 

Will the Postal Service lose money if it does 
not charge bulk mail users with the cost of 
painting buildings that sort bulk mail? 

No, Eden said, Using an analogy, he said 
that if an apartment owner had difficulty 
renting his apartments, he would forget 
about the cost of constructing them and 
charge rents low enough to attract tenants. 

Does this mean the new bulk mail facilities 
will lose money? No, Eden said, they will save 
money. 

Seymour Wenner, chief administrative law 
judge of the U.S. Postal Rate Commission, 
found much of the Postal Service’s reason- 
ing to be anomalous. He ruled the agency’s 
cost system does not show “the real costs the 
various classes impose on the system's ca- 
pacity.” 

Wenner said the agency must change its 
cost system, but to date it has not done so. 
While six cost studies show first class mail 
is overcharged, the Postal Service has con- 
tinued to base its rates on its new cost study, 
which shows first class is not overcharged. 

In addition to Wenner’s ruling, the new 
study has been found lacking by the GAO, 
which is expected to report this year that it 
fails to show the true costs of the mail 
classes. 

Asked to cite any experts who agree with 
the Postal Service cost system for rate- 
setting, Eden of the Postal Service named 
two economists. 

One, Dr. William S. Vickry, a Columbia 
University economics professor, said he gen- 
erally agrees with the Postal Service method, 
but acknowledged that all of the federal 
rate-setting agencies that have heard his 
views—including the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and interstate Commerce 
Commission—have rejected them. 

“I’m a voice crying in the widerness,” said 
Dr. Vickry, who is a paid Postal Service 
consultant. 
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The second expert, Dr. Alfred E, Kahn, a 
Cornell University economics professor, said 
he did not agree with the Postal Service 
method. To use short-run costs for setting 
rates, Dr. Kahn said, “would mean that you 
could be losing money when you think you 
are making it.” 

He added, “To fail to put the bulk mail 
costs on the bulk mail users is to subsidize 
bulk mail at the expense of first class mail 
users.” 

Since the new U.S. Postal Service was es- 
tablished, it has been engaged in a running 
battle with magazine and newspaper pub- 
lishers over the issue of second class postage 
rates. 

Government policy since the founding of 
the country had encouraged preferential 
rates for newspapers and magazines as a way 
of stimulating the flow of ideas and informa- 
tion. Benjamin Franklin, the first post- 
master general, himself took advantage of 
this policy to send his own publications 
through the mails. 

When Congress passed the act establish- 

ing the new Postal Service in 1970, it said the 
new agency should charge rates that cover as 
much as possible all the costs of a class of 
mail. 
. As a result, the newly established U.S. 
Postal Rates Commission approved increases 
in second class rates charged newspapers and 
magazines by an average of 138 per cent. Be- 
cause of the sharpness of the increase, the 
new rates were to be phased over five years 
beginning in 1971. 

Publishers, stung by increases amounting 
to millions of dollars, attacked the rate rises 
as an invitation to bankruptcy for some 
publications and an infringement of freedom 
of the press. They lobbied for legislation 
which recently passed the Senate, to delay 
the rate increases for a longer period. 

The New Republic, which had tradition- 
ally opposed government subsidies of pri- 
vate industry, editorlalized that what was 
at stake was whether “a multiplicity and 
diversity of periodicals is in the public in- 
terest.” 

Robert J. Myers, publisher of The New 
Republic, said he saw no conflict in the 
magazine’s positions on subsidies. He said 
each subsidy must be evaluated on a “case- 
by-case basis.” 

“You either believe dissemination of free 
ideas in a free society is important or you 
don't,” Myers said. 

Not all publishers saw the issue that 
clearly, and some questioned the cries of 
financial doom. 

“If the press’ existence is determined by 
a government handout that can be taken 
away at will, I don’t see that we’ve got much 
freedom of the press,” said William G. Mul- 
len, secretary and general counsel of the 
National Newspaper Association, which rep- 
resents publishers of some 6,000 small daily 
and weekly newspapers. 

According to James Milholland Jr., chair- 
man of American Business Press, which rep- 
resents business magazine publishers, “Post- 
age rates, in our opinion, have not put any 
newspaper or magazine out of business.” 

Disagreeing, Stephen E. Kelley, president 
of the Magazine Publishers Association, 
cited the deaths of Life and Look as examples 
of the effect of the postal rate increases. The 
increases will “restrict the dissemination of 
information, ideas, opinions and education 
matter” and will stifle the birth of new 
magazines, Kelley told a congressional com- 
mittee last year. 

But a number of publishing industry ex- 
ecutives said the mass circulation magazines 
were in trouble long before the Postal Serv- 
ice was established, and they said they often 
lacked the successful editorial focus of such 
magazines as Time, Newsweek, Cosmopolitan, 
New Yorker, Reader's Digest, Psychology 
Today, and Playboy. 

While the rate increases were steep by any 
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standard, they do not appear as large items 
in publishers’ budgets. 

Newsweek magazine, published by The 
Washington Post Co., owner of this news- 
paper, spent about 4 per cent of its 1973 
budget on second class postage. This was one 
percentage point higher than in 1970, before 
the rate raises. 

Second class postage for the average copy 
of Time magazine will increase to 4.7 cents 
after the five-year phased rate increase from 
1.8 cents before, Andrew Heiskell, chairman 
of Time, Inc., told a House postal subcom- 
mittee. 

The additional cost to a subscriber of 
Time, if the full increase were passed along 
to readers rather than advertisers, would be 
$1.50 a year. Heiskell said. He predicted, how- 
ever, that the added cost would come to more 
than this figure because of an expected drop- 
off of circulation caused by higher subscrip- 
tion prices, 

The rate increases have been stiffened fur- 
ther since the estimate was made. 

Kelly of the Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion has warned that if the second class rate 
increases had been in effect in 1970, the 
magazine industry’s average pretax profit of 
8.1 per cent would have turned into a $59 
million loss, 

But magazine industry consultant James 
B. Kobak, in a speech distributed by Kelly’s 
group, pointed out the 3.1 per cent profit 
margin came from a survey whose results 
were heavily weighted by the losses of mag- 
azines such as Look. Other, profitable maga- 
zines were not included in the survey, he 
said. 

In a forum less public than congressional 
testimony, Kelly has been more sanguine. 

“We in the magazine field,” he was quoted 
last year as saying in Folio, a magazine in- 
dustry trade publication, “look ahead with 
strong convictions of further growth within 
the industry.” 

Figures compiled by Kelly’s organization 
lend weight to his optimism. Thirteen con- 
sumer magazines ceased publication in 1973, 
while 128 new ones were started, they show. 


{From the Washington Post, June 12, 1974] 
$1 BILLION FoR SECOND-RATE PARCEL Post 
(By Ronald Kessler) 

The new U.S. Postal Service is spending $1 
billion to build parcel sorting facilities that 
promise slower and more damage-prone serv- 
ice than the agency’s parcel post competitor, 

United Parcel Service. 

The network of new facilities, called the 
bulk mail system, are under construction 
and are expected to be finished in 1975. One 
of the buildings is now in operation in Jer- 
sey City, NJ., and the parcel sorting center 
for the Washington area is expected to be 
completed in Largo, Md., in September. 

The Postal Service has promised that the 
new facilities will give the public “vastly im- 
proved service” by reducing parcel damage 
and speeding deliveries. 

Presently, although the Postal Service does 
not disclose the fact to persons mailing 
packages, the average parcel mailed from 
Washington to Los Angeles takes more than 
eight days to be delivered, according to in- 
ternal reports for the latest fiscal quarter 
for which figures are available. This is longer 
than the Pony Express trip from Missouri 
to California in 1861. 

The Postal Service also does not tell the 
public that the chances of a package arriv- 
ing at its destination unscathed are less re- 
assuring. Internal reports show that, in a 
Postal Service test, about half the fragile 
items mailed by parcel post arrived broken. 

The reason for the breakage is not hard to 
find. Although the new Postal Service told 
the press in 1972 it is “no longer throwing 
packages,” visits to post offices from Boston 
to Cincinnati and from Miami to Los An- 
geles reveal it is rare when a package is not 
thrown. 
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Since sorting bins are placed 5 to 25 feet 
from clerks who sort the parcels, the alter- 
native to throwing a package is a long walk 
to sort each one. 

In the Chicago post office, clerks throw 
packages under a sign warning, “The parcel 
you toss may be your last.” Clerks in the 
New York general post office are told, “Par- 
cels must not be thrown more than five 
feet.” 

Although another sign warns that pack- 
ages marked “fragile” are not to be thrown, 
these parcels were observed to be treated 
like any other. 

“A private company that did that wouldn’t 
last in business or would be investigated for 
consumer fraud,” said John D. Swygert, 
executive assistant to the deputy postmaster 
general until 1969 and a consultant to large 
mailers. 

If the shortcomings of the Postal Serv- 
ice’s parcel post are obvious, so are the ad- 
vantages of the private United Parcel Serv- 
ice (UPS). 

Although the Postal Service publicly 
denies it, the government agency’s internal 
reports show that one important reason for 
buillding the $1 billion bulk mail system was 
to attempt to stop an accelerating loss of 
business to UPS. 

UPS, a private company started in 1907 as 
a messenger firm and owned largely by its 
managers, now handles about twice as many 
parcels as the public Postal Service. Seven 
years ago, the situation was reversed. 

Internal Postal Service studies list the rea- 
sons for this success. UPS service is faster 
and more reliable than parcel post; its rates 
are generally cheaper; and its damage rate is 
one-fifth that of the Postal Service. 

In addition, the studies say, UPS offers 
services the Postal Service does not: it gives 
free insurance on every parcel up to $100, it 
keeps a record on each parcel, and it picks 
vp from homes and offices for an extra $2 

ee. 

While the Postal Service makes one at- 
tempt to deliver, the reports say, UPS makes 
three. 

The Postal Service at times has publicly 
attributed UPS’ success to what it calls 
“cream skimming” of the most profitable 
business. Unlike UPS, the public agency said, 
it must deliver every package of crumbling 
cookies and fruit cakes to every point in the 
nation, no matter how out-of-the-way. 

There is some truth to this. The less prof- 
itable parcel busines: generated by house- 
holds accounts for one-quarter of the Postal 
Service's volume, com pared with less than 5 
per cent of UPS’. 

On the other hand, the majority of both 
entities’ business comes from large, commer- 
cial mailers, and the Postal Service has never 
presented evidence to contradict UPS’ claim 
that it picks up and delivers anywhere in the 
43 states it is authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to serve. 

“For the many reasons, disclosed on this 
record,” John B. Drury, ICC administrative 
law judge, ruled last year on a UPS applica- 
tion to expand its jurisdiction, “it is abund- 
antly clear that UPS is providing the Ameri- 
can people with a broad service, designed to 
meet the public need, that is far superior 
to that of the (Postal Service’s) parcel post 
or of any other carrier herein of record at 
a comparable, and oftentimes lower, cost.” 

Despite UPS’ lower rates, it made an after- 
tax profit in 1972 of $77 million, or about 
7 per cent of its $1 billion revenue. In about 
the same year, the Postal Service, which does 
not pay taxes, had a loss on its fourth class, 
largely parcel post, business of nearly $300 
million, as calculated by the U.S. Postal Rate 
Commission’s staff assigned to represent the 
public. 

The Postal Service proposed in 1969 to 
change all this. To carry out the mechaniza- 
tion recommendations of the Kappel Com- 
mission, Winton M. Blount, President Nixon’s 
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appointee as postmaster general, said the 
Postal Service would build separate, modern 
systems for handling letter and bulk mail. 

Processing both types of mail under the 
same roof, he said, was like “trying to manu- 
facture tractors and sports cars on the same 
assembly line.” 

Blount said the bulk mail network would 
handle second-class newspapers and maga- 
zines that do not require speedy delivery, 
third-class mail, and fourth-class parcel post. 

They would use modern sorting machinery 
designed to keep damage to a minimum. 
They would be located outside congested 
areas and near major transportation lines, 
To reduce handling and speed the mail, they 
would consolidate sorting now done in more 
than 500 post offices into 33 centers, includ- 
ing 12 auxiliary stations. 

Five years later, the bulk mail system is 
being built under the direction of Blount’s 
successor, Elmer T. Klassen. Despite Blount’s 
original claims, the GAO has found the $1 
billion network promises to give slower serv- 
ice than UPS and, in some instances, than 
the existing parcel post system, 

While the Postal Service has claimed the 
new system would save money when com- 
pared with the existing system, the GAO 


has found the agency has no evidence to 


support its contention. 

While UPS has designed its facilities to 
keep damage to a minimum by eliminating 
any free-fall drops of parcels, the Postal Sery- 
ice has designed its new buildings with drops 
of at least a foot. 

When they designed the new bulk mail 
system, postal officials had before them the 
successful UPS facilities as models, but there 
is little resemblance between the two systems. 

While the new bulk mail system will handle 
@ large portion of parcels in canvas sacks, 
UPS uses no sacks. 

“One of the problems with a canvas sack,” 
said a UPS spokesman, “is that corrugated 
boxes are designed to withstand pressure if 
they're on their bases; in a sack, packages 
may or may not be sitting on their bases.” 

To empty parcels from the sacks, the bulk 
mail system uses a machine that tips them 
upside down and allows parcels to fall on a 
fiat conveyor with impact-absorbing cones. 
Parcels near the lip of the sacks drop a foot. 
Those near the tops of the sacks drop as 
much as four feet. 

A Postal Service analyst who helped design 
the system said, “There are an awful lot of 
ways to handle parcels besides dropping them 
from sacks. It’s madness.” 

Employees in the Jersey City facility, which 
sorts parcels for the New York metropolitan 
area, said some parcels get caught in the folds 
of the sacks and later drop seven feet to the 
floor. They say other parcels are crushed in 
the sorting machinery or burst open when 
bounced against other parcels by high-speed 
sorting equipment. 

“Parcels are breaking open like crazy,” said 
an operator of one of the machines. Others 
say glassware, clothing, and books often spew 
on the floor, and extra workers have been 
assigned to rewrap damaged packages. 

Repeated requests to tour the $130 million 
Jersey City facility were turned down by the 
Postal Service on the grounds the employees 
were too busy to give tours and the plant is 
not fully operational. 

George R. Cavell, manager of the facility, 
did not return a reporter’s telephone calls. 
Cavell selected the company that made the 
sorting equipment after he had been paid as 
a consultant to the company. He also deter- 
mined that no other companies should be 
allowed to bid on the $8.4 million contract. 

Cavell's secretary referred calls to Julie B. 
McCarthy, a headquarters employee, who 
said that although she had not seen the 
equipment sort parcels, the damage rate in 
the plant “has not been a problem which has 
occurred in any general sense.” 

She said parcels that drop four feet from 
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sack-shaker machines are cushioned because 
they slide out on top of other packages. She 
said other machines are still be tested and 
improved. 

In an interview, E. S. Brower, assistant 
postmaster general for bulk mail, acknowl- 
edged he did not know what the maximum 
drop in a UPS facility is. 

When told it was zero, Brower, who claimed 
in 1972 that the Postal Service no longer 
throws packages, said he did not think the 
one-foot, designed-in drop in the new bulk 
mall facilities is unreasonable. 

Brower said many parcels that do not ar- 
rive in sacks will drop only nine inches. He 
said tests have shown the equipment does 
not significantly damage parcels. He would 
not make available copies of the study, how- 
ever. 

Brower said the new system will offer 
service “as good or better than UPS.” How- 
ever, the GAO has found the new system 
promises slower service than UPS. 

For example, UPS promises to deliver 
packages locally in one day, compared with 
two days promised by the bulk mail system. 
(The Postal Service recently amended its 
standard to call for one-day delivery of 76 
per cent of local parcels.) 

From Washington to New York, UPS prom- 
ises two-day delivery, while the bulk mail 
network promises to make the trip in three 
days. 

The Postal Service found in a 1971 test 
that UPS does not always adhere to its stand- 
ards. Parcels that were supposed to be de- 
livered to one area in three days took an 
average of 3.3 days, the test determined. 

The bulk mail standard for the same dis- 
tance is four days. 

Much of the slower service of the new 
bulk mail system will be caused by its 


consolidation of more than 500 sorting cen- 
ters into 33, the GAO has reported. 
To Americans brought up on the proposi- 


tion that bigness means efficiency, the con- 
solidation makes sense. But in service In- 
dustries like the Postal Service, bigness often 
means delays and higher costs. The largest 
post offices in the country, for example, have 
productivity rates as much as 50 per cent 
lower than smaller post offices. 

In the bulk mail system, packages will 
often be slowed because they will travel 
longer distances before being sorted at the 
consolidated centers, GAO says. A parcel 
mailed the 103 miles from Pensacola to Pana- 
ma City, Fla., will travel 1,536 miles through 
New Orleans, Memphis, and Jacksonville, 
GAO has reported. 

Brower called GAO’s conclusion that the 
new system will in some instances offer slow- 
er delivery than the present system ‘not 
true.” He said the degree of consolidation 
of the new sorting facilities is “really not dif- 
ferent from UPS.” 

However, Charles W. L. Forman, executive 
vice president of UPS, said that UPS has 
three times more sorting centers to serve 43 
states than the Postal Service will have for 
48 states. In the New York metropolitan area, 
he said, UPS has five centers, compared with 
the Postal Service's one in Jersey City. 

Large centers, Foreman said, have been 
found by UPS to reduce productivity and in- 
crease service time. 

Although the Postal Service has told Con- 
gress the new bulk mail centers would use 
modern sorting equipment, Brower acknowl- 
edged the machines work on the same prin- 
ciple as those used in post offices in 1968. 
They route parcels to appropriate bins based 
on address information punched into key- 
boards by clerks who read labels on packages. 

Brower said the new equipment would cut 
costs because they sort to more bins than the 
old machines, reducing the number of addi- 
tion sortings needed. 

The Postal Service did not attempt to de- 
velop new sorting devices because “we 
wanted to make sure it would work,” Brower 
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said. He indicated new machines might not 
work because they would be untried. 

The GAO has found that much of the sort- 
ing equipment installed in Jersey City still 
does not work. 

An internal agency memorandum by Rob- 
ert E. Ruckman, a research analyst, says the 
equipment was designed on a rush basis. 
The official in charge of the project, Harold 
F. Faught, formerly a senior assistant post- 
master general, was committed to starting 
construction of the system “too soon—be- 
fore he could locate or design them (the 
buildings) with valid systems data,” the 
memo says. 

The number and location of sorting cen- 
ters was determined by a computer based on 
“obsolescent” information, the memo said. 
Because of the “strange locations” chosen 
by the computer, the 12 auxiliary stations 
had to be added to fill in blank spaces on the 
map, the memo added. 

Cavell, who was then in charge of the na- 
tional bulk mail system, wanted the net- 
work designed in three months, “. . . other 
things, such as how the system would work, 
being add-on details later,” the memo said. 

Cavell, the memo said, decided to use “cur- 
rent processing hardware—no new develop- 
ment of machinery .. .” 

The memo quoted Cavell as suggesting 
the new buildings could be used for five to 
seven years, then “write it off and ask for 
new facilities ...” 

The system was designed, the memo said, 
by “the blind leading the blind.” 

Asked why a mailer would want to switch 
his business from UPS to the Postal Service 
after the facilities are built, Brower said, 
“The main advantage over UPS is that they 
(persons mailing packages) can mail (par- 
cels) with their other mailings.” 

Like other postal officials, Brower dis- 
claimed any intention of building the fa- 
cilities to compete with UPS. In part, postal 


sources said, this position is a reaction to 
congressional criticism of the unseemly ap- 
pearance of spending $1 billion in public 
funds to compete with a private business 
that is, by all accounts, doing a good job. 


“Is there any reason,” officials were 
asked in 1972 hearings by Rep. Robert N. C. 
Nix (D-Pa.), “for the public to be concerned 
about the fact that a private company has 
taken parcel business from the Postal Serv- 
ice? Is there any reason to spend $1 billion 
on such an enterprise?” 

Despite the claim that this was not i's 
purpose, the Postal Service’s internal re- 
ports devoted considerable space to charts 
depicting how the new system will stop the 
loss of business to UPS. Postal officials said 
that if the system does not do so, it will 
have no parcels to sort. 

The system’s capacity of 1.2 billion par- 
cels is the combined volume of the Postal 
Service and UPS in 1971. Postal Service vol- 
ume since slid to 475 million parcels, or 
less than half the capacity of the bulk mail 
network. 

Brower said the new system will save mon- 
ey when compared with the present network 
even if parcel volume dropped further to 
230 million packages. He declined to make 
available a copy of the study predicting the 
savings. 

Brower said it had been reviewed by GAO, 
which “agreed’’ with it. However, GAO, it 
was learned, had told Brower that the study 
represented “speculation.” Brower did not 
return subsequent telephone calls from a 
reporter. 

A number of postal officials said the agency 
knew almost from the start that the new 
system might not justify its $1 billion cost. 
They said Blount, and later Klassen, were 
intent on showing visible improvement in 
the form of bricks and mortar, 

“It was a shell game,” said Dr. James A. 
Armstrong, a former postal official who is 
director of corporate planning for American 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co. “No one knew 
when it was going to blow up.” 

James E, Josendale, who was deputy assist- 
ant postmaster general, for operations from 
1969 to 1971 and is now chairman of Wire 
Rope Corp. of America, said: “If I did that in 
my company and didn’t show where I’m go- 
ing to receive the money (to justify the in- 
vestment), they’d throw me out.” 


[From the Washington Post, June 13, 1974] 
MECHANICAL Bucs For. MAIL DELIVERY 
(By Ronald Kessler) 

A maintenance man recently stood on top 
of a letter sorting machine in a Cincinnati 
post office and poked it with a broom handle 
in an effort to make it work. A half hour 
later, the man was still poking the machine, 
while a second worker fed it letters one by 
one, 

The machine was not a leftover from the 
old politics ridden Post Office Department. 
It was part of a new computerized letter 
sorting system that the new U.S. Postal 
Service claimed last year would save $1 bil- 
lion annually. 

Despite the claim the difficulty observed 
on a recent visit to the new letter sorting 
machine system in use in Cincinnati was not 
unusual, 

Government audits have detailed a series 
of horror stories about the new equipment, 
from a high rate of missent letters to fre- 
quent jamming of letters in the machinery. 

Last year, the General Accounting Office, 
the audit branch of Congress, reported that 
rather than saving money, the new system 
would be more costly than the present, 
largely manual system. 

A confidential report by the Postal Serv- 
ice’s internal auditors concluded that the 
system correctly sorted 1,100 letters per man 
hour. In contrast, the agency says about 1,700 
letters per manhour were sorted by the 
D.C. post office last year using the method 
employed in 1775 by Benjamin Franklin, the 
first postmaster general: manually placing 
letters, one by one, in pigeon holes. 

Ever since Franklin's time, postal officials 
have dreamed of replacing the pigeon holes 
with modern machinery. 

While the telephone company replaced 
operators with dial equipment and manu- 
facturers built automated plants, the Postal 
Service found itself largely bypassed by the 
industrial revolution. 

Today, a majority of the mail continues 
to be sorted by hand. The Kappel Commis- 
sion, which proposed postal reform, identi- 
fied this reliance on hand labor as a chief 
cause of poor service and rising rates. The 
commission said the new Postal Service must 
be established as an independent government 
agency so it can raise money for mechaniza- 
tion. 

In 1969, Winton M. Blount, President 
Nixon’s appointee as postmaster general, 
promised he would give the public “sharply 
improved service” by building two mecha- 
nized systems—one for bulk mail, the other 
for letter mail. 

Five years later, the bulk mail system, 
which will largely benefit special commercial 
interests, is being built, while the letter mail 
system, which would benefit individual citi- 
zens and all businesses, is not. 

Without referring to the critical audit re- 
ports, Postmaster General Elmer T. Klassen 
told postal managers in a February, 1973, 
memorandum that a decision on implement- 
ing the letter mail system would be delayed 
until the Postal Service establishes it can 
successfully operate the bulk mail system. 

While he calls the letter mail system that 
had been planned by the Postal Service “‘ill- 
conceived,” Murray Comarow, who was 
senior assistant postmaster general for pol- 
icy until earlier this year, said the lack of 
any mechanized system means “a continua- 
tion of the rising costs and erratic service 
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that the new Postal Service was supposed to 
stop.” Comarow was executive director of 
the Kappel Commission, which recom- 
mended postal reform in 1968. 

Many postal officials are talking privately 
about the possibility of a 15-cent first class 
stamp, and congressional committees are 
talking about an increase in government 
appropriations to close the widening gap 
between revenues and costs. 

The story of how the Postal Service arrived 
at this impasse illustrates what many postal 
officials say are some of the agency’s most 
basic problems. It also sheds light on what 
mail service might be like in the future, 
since the Cincinnati equipment may one day 
be installed in post offices throughout the 
country. 

At the heart of the Cincinnati project—the 
prototype of the proposed mechanized letter 
mail system—are two machines that sort 
letters into bins according to zip code. 

One relies on human operators to read 
the code on each envelope and punch the 
information into keyboards. The second re- 
places the operators with computerized, op- 
tical scanners that read the codes. 

Both machines imprint bar codes on let- 
ters to enable machines at subsequent points 
in the mail system to sort them more easily. 
The codes, which may be seen on some re- 
turn envelopes oil and credit card companies 
provide for paying bills, contain address and 
zip code information. 

Both machines currently are used in other 
post offices outside Cincinnati, and both 
have their shortcomings. 

The machine that relies on human oper- 
ators has an error rate as high as 17 per 
cent, the GAO has found. Each time a letter 
is missorted. It might be delayed as many 
as five days in addition to normal delivery 
time, the GAO said. 

The optical scanner does not read hand- 
written or typewritten mail. It will not read 
mail addressed by machine if the addresses 
are in the wrong type face or ink, if the 
envelopes are the wrong color or carry print- 
ing or if anything besides the address shows 
up in a transparent address window. 

A more sophisticated version of this ma- 
chine being tested in New York reads type- 
written mail but costs $3 million per copy 
and still requires 16 operators. 

In contrast, the conventional letter-sorter 
reads all mail, costs about $600,000, and re- 
quires about 40 operators to handle about 
the same volume of mail as the computerized 
machine in New York. 

The two machines used in Cincinnati were 
developed in the 1950s after then Postmaster 
General Arthur L. Summerfield began a 
policy of attempting to mechanize the mails. 

Jacob Rabinow, chief of invention and in- 
novation for the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, said no effort was made to develop a 
better machine when the Cincinnati project 
was started in 1969. “They decided they 
wanted something quick off the shelf be- 
cause they wanted results to show the pub- 
lic,” he said. 

“An awful lot of planning (for the letter 
mail system) was done in a vacuum in the 
sense that they looked at isolated engineer- 
ing possibilities rather than looking at the 
whole system,” said Dr. James C. Armstrong, 
a postal official at the time who is now 
manager of corporate planning for American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

“The research and development effort at 
the Postal Service was largely a collection of 
hobby shops where people worked on pet 
projects that interested them,” Armstrong 
added. “The idea of putting all the machin- 
ery under one roof hadn't occurred to them.” 

Indeed, the Cincinnati project is, in effect, 
half a post office. It does not sort letters 
until they have been initially sorted and 
canceled by a conventional post office on a 
different floor. 

The Postal Service poured $49 million into 
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developing the Cincinnati project, and ac- 
cording to the outside consultants hired to 
evaluate the system, the expenditure was 
well worth it. 

A study by Computer Sciences Corp. 
showed the system, if installed in 180 new 
postal buildings, would bring the Postal 
Service a net savings of $12 billion over 10 
years with a $4 billion investment. 

The system would even save money if in- 
stalled in the 588 existing mail sorting post 
offices, the report, a one-inch thick docu- 
ment bound with the Postal Service seal, 
said, 

The report, however, was based on a com- 
puter analysis and a computer analysis is 
only as good as the figures put into it. The 
GAO found they left much to be desired. 

The figures did not include half the cost 
of erecting the new buildings, GAO said. They 
did not include additional transportation 
costs caused by carrying the mail further to 
reach consolidated sorting centers. And GAO 
said they were based on the system’s theo- 
retical, rather than actual performance. 

The gap between theory and practice was 
wide. An internal Postal Service audit report 
said last year that the system rejected 20 
per cent of the mail fed into it, even though 
the mail generally was selected as it would be 
handled easily by machines. 

Rejected mail is delayed and adds to 
costs because it must be handled a second 
time by conventional sorters. 

Because of frequent breakdowns, about 75 
per cent of the cost of operating the Cincin- 
nati project was spent on maintenance, the 
audit report said. 

Often postal management did not know 
why machines were broken. It also did not 
know the total costs of operating the project, 
the report stamped “limited official use,” said. 

As recently as July, Ralph W. Nicholson, 
senior assistant postmaster general for fi- 
nance, asked in an internal memo if the 
Postal Service knew exactly what the system 
consists of and what is expected of it. 

The GAO found that about one-third of 
the letters sorted by the system could not 
be sorted according to plan at subsequent 
points in the mail network because they had 
been missorted, miscoded, or jammed in 
machinery. 

Rather than speeding mail service, the 
GAO found the system might slow it in 
many areas because mall would be concen- 
trated at large sorting centers. 

This would mean longer trips before mail 
reached sorting centers, GAO said. In addi- 
tion Postal Service internal figures show the 
productivity of larger post offices such as 
Chicago and New York is often half that of 
smaller post offices. 

Despite the audit findings, Alden J. 
Schneider, assistant postmaster general for 
research and engineering, said recently that 
the Cincinnati project is not dead. He said 
further improvements are being made, some 
of the equipment is being replaced, and 
fewer maintenance men are now needed. 

Schneider recently resigned, and no suc- 
cessor has been named. 

Internal memos also show the agency has 
considered constructing new mail-sorting 
buildings even if it is not sure what will go 
in them, This plan was questioned in a 1972 
memo by J. T. Ellington Jr., assistant post- 
master general for planning. He pointed out 
that the computer analysis predicting sav- 
ings from new buildings was based on the 
assumption they would contain the equip- 
ment used in Cincinnati. 

“If so,” Ellington wrote to other high- 
ranking postal officials, “we would appear to 
be deploying facilities to house equipment 
we may not use...” 

By April, 1973, Ellington’s doubts had been 
resolved. “I am satisfied,” he wrote in an- 
other memo, “that the location of the facili- 
ties as currently developed is not mate- 
rially affected by the type of mechanization,” 
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assuming it is not far different from equip- 
ment in Cincinnati. 

Ellington said recently some of the new 
buildings planned would be necessary, any- 
way, to replace outmoded facilities. Asked 
what would happen if new machines that 
might be developed could not be used in the 
new buildings, Ellington said they would not 
be installed. 

An official of Computer Sciences, which 
predicted savings from a network of new 
buildings, called the Postal Service reasoning 
“poor thinking.” The official who asked not 
to be named, said, “First you choose the sys- 
tem then you build the buildings.” 


[From the Washington Post, June 14, 1974] 


New POSTAL Contracts Cost $140 MILLION 
IN OVERRUNS 


(By Ronald Kessler) 


The new U.S. Postal Service has spent more 
than $140 million on contract cost overruns 
since the assertedly cost conscious policies of 
the new agency were adopted in 1969, a com- 
puter print out obtained by The Washington 
Post shows. 

The print-out shows that overruns 
amounting to $128 million occurred on con- 
tracts that had not been competitively bid 
through formal advertising. The overruns on 
these contracts amounted to 40 per cent of 
the original contract prices. 

In fiscal 1973, Postal Service figures show, 
only about half the contracts let by postal 
headquarters for $3,000 or more were given 
after formal, competitive bidding. The items 
purchased without bidding ranged from fork- 
lift trucks to carpeting for Postmaster Gen- 
eral Elmer T. Klassen’s office. 

The law that created the new postal agency 
does not require competitive bidding. It does 
require it to operate efficiently. Both the 
postal agency and the General Accounting 
Office, the audit branch of Congress, have 
said competitive bidding is generally the 
cheapest and fairest way of procuring goods 
and services. 

When it was informed of The Post’s find- 
ings on Postal Service contracting, the GAO 
said it would begin an investigation of the 
agency’s procurement practices, 

Robert H. McCutcheon, assistant post- 
master general for procurement and supply, 
said, “I don’t feel the figures (from the com- 
puter printout) are an objective portrayal of 
procurement in the Postal Service.” He 
added, “I’m not trying to cover up any 
messes,” 

McCutcheon contended that formal ad- 
vertising is not the only way of securing 
competitive bidding. He said a different pro- 
curement method—called “negotiated” con- 
tracting—ts also competitive. 

Under the “negotiated” method, the agen- 
cy selects companies to submit bids. The 
bids are not sealed, and the agency is not 
bound to accept the lowest one. 

McCutcheon said two-thirds of the negoti- 
ated contracts let by the postal agency in 
a recent period were first listed in a pub- 
lication that is read by potential contrac- 
tors. 

Asked about McCutcheon’s comments, a 
GAO official cited by the agency as an ex- 
pert in government procurement said, “Ne- 
gotiation is not pure competition the way 
we would like to see it.” 

Although he was singled out by the GAO 
public information office as an official spokes- 
man, the expert asked not to be named. 

McCutcheon also said many cost over- 
runs apparently had occurred because the 
Postal Service had changed the require- 
ments of some of the contracts in question. 
He said other increases might have occurred 
because the agency ordered additional quan- 
tities under a contract allowing extra items 
to be purchased at the original price. 

McCutcheon cited two examples of these 
contracts, but both turned out to be with 
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another government agency rather than with 
a company. Those contracts were not in- 
cluded in The Post’s analysis. A postal con- 
tracting source called the number and value 
of such contracts “minimal” and McCut- 
cheon declined to cite the total amount of 
such contracts, saying it would require too 
much manpower. 

In general, the GAO official said, any in- 
crease in the price of contract is an over- 
run and should not occur, It does not make 
any difference, he said, if the increase is 
caused by the contractor or the Postal Serv- 
ice. If changes occur often, he said, “It’s 
poor management and poor planning.” 

Even a price increase caused by an in- 
crease in quantities ordered may not repre- 
sent efficient procurement, the GAO official 
said. If each quantity desired were bid as 
a separate contract, he said, the agency 
should get a better price. 

Almost from its inception, the Postal Serv- 
ice has been engaged in controversy over its 
contracting methods. 

For example, the postal agency chose an 
underwriter to handle the sale of $250 mil- 
lion in bonds it sold to the public in 1971 
without competitive bidding. 

Congressional hearings later revealed that 
the underwriter, Salomon Bros. in New York, 
hired the former law firm of President Nixon 
and former Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell to handle the legal work for the 
offering. 

The law firm was hired by William E. 
Simon, then a Salomon Bros. partner and 
more recently federal energy chief and 
Treasury Department secretary. Simon has 
acknowledged he is a friend of Mitchell. 

Another contract for $8.4 million was giv- 
en without competitive bidding to the 
Speaker Sortation Division of ATO Inc. by a 
postal official who had been a paid consult- 
ant to the company. 

The Postal Service official, George R. Ca- 
vell, justified giving the contract to Speaker 
on the grounds it had the required equip- 
ment without the need for substantial de- 
velopment work. The GAO later said the 
postal agency knew at the time that Speak- 
er's equipment—package sorting machinery 
for a bulk mail facility at Jersey City, N.JI.— 
required further development. 

Indeed, the GAO said much of the equip- 
ment has continued to require modifications 
even after it was installed. The Postal Serv- 
ice refused to allow this reporter to see the 
machinery. 

More recently, the Postal Service spent 
$32 million to buy a new headquarters 
building in Washington’s L’Enfant Plaza be- 
cause its old building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue was too large and inefficient. Many 
postal officials now complain that the new 
building is too small. 

Just before he took over as postmaster 
general on Jan. 1, 1972, Klassen pledged to 
tighten contract procedures. “We must do 
something from inside to provide better con- 
trols to avoid this kind of criticism from 
Congress,” he said. 

Since that time, Klassen himself has been 
found to be involved in giving contracts to 
acquaintances without competitive bidding. 

Postal Service files show Klassen instructed 
postal officials to give contracts eventually 
amounting to more than $700,000 to a New 
York marketing firm headed by Charles N., 
Burnaford, a longtime Klassen business as- 
sociate. 

Burnaford said recently that Postal Service 
auditors had disallowed $135,000 in payments 
to his company. “The government steps on 
you.” he said. 

Although the Postal Service's contracting 
manual provides that goods and services 
should be purchased through competitive 
bidding with formal advertising unless it 
would interfere with “prompt, reliable, and 
efficient postal service,” a memo in the 
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Burnaford file shows how the requirements 
are circumvented. 

The memo, between postal contracting of- 
ficers says a $43,000 contract must be given 
to Burnaford without competitive bidding 
because of the “crash nature” of the work 
to be done. 

The project preparation of documentary 
films for the 1973 Postal Week program. 

Another method of avoiding competition is 
illustrated by a $3.7 million contract given 
by the Postal Service in 1971 to Westing- 
house Electric Co. 

Why the job was given to an outside con- 
tractor is not clear. The job—to evaluate job 
positions to determine if they fit job duties— 
had previously been performed by postal 
employes. 

“The feeling,” said one postal official who 
asked to remain unidentified, “is you have 
to cover your ass, and if you give work as- 
signed to you to someone else outside the 
agency), you can't be blamed if something 
goes wrong.” 

On the surface, the Westinghouse contract 
appeared to be routine. Indeed, then Post- 
master General Winton M. Blount claimed 
in 1971 congressional hearings it had been 
competitively bid with formal advertising. 

As a House postal subcommittee later re- 
ported, the contract was far from routine. 
“The evidence is overwhelming,” it said, 
“that the Postal Service made up its mind 
long before the bids were solicited that the 
contract was going to Westinghouse.” 

How this happened provides a fascinating 
case history of procurement methods some- 
times used by the Postal Service. 

The House subcommittee found that more 
than a month before bids were solicited, the 
agency approached Westinghouse and began 
drawing up a contract to do the job. Robert 
W. Eidson, the postal official who gave the 
contract, told his superiors in a memo, “I 
can now say this will be Westinghouse for 
the contractor...” 

The postal agency’s legal department, how- 
ever, blocked the attempt to give the con- 
tract without bidding. 

Eidson then solicited bids from six com- 
panies, including Westinghouse. By soliciting 
bids, rather than advertising for them, Eid- 
son was using the negotiated contract 
method. 

The subcommittee reported that specifica- 
tions in the solicitations for bids were tai- 
lored to fit the proposal already submitted by 
Westinghouse. It also found that the firms 
were given less than a week to submit bids 
after being told the agency's requirements. 

When the bids were received, the one from 
Westinghouse turned out to be the highest 
in price. It exceeded the lowest bid by $1.8 
million. 

Eidson justified giving the contract to 
Westinghouse on the grounds it was most ex- 
perienced in doing job evaluations and had 
the necessary qualified personnel. 

However, a Westinghouse official later testi- 
fied that his firm, which makes electrical 
equipment and appliances, had previously 
performed only one job evaluation. In con- 
trast, several of the other bidders considered 
by Eidson to be less experienced had per- 
formed thousands of such evaluations, the 
subcommittee reported. 

Eidson had also acknowledged before he 
rated the bids that Westinghouse was “not 
knowledgeable in the job evaluation area,” 
according to the testimony of a former postal 
official, Anne P. Flory. She said Eidson told 
her Westinghouse would have to be trained 
by another firm to do the job. 

Another firm was hired to train Westing- 
house—at Postal Service expense. An official 
of that firm. Fry Consultants Inc., testified 
it could have performed the entire job evalu- 
ation contract for $2.2 million less than 
Westinghouse charged. 

The official said his firm had never heard 
of an organization hiring a company to train 
another company to complete a contract. 
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Eidson also said the Westinghouse bid was 
superior because it complied with one partic- 
ular requirement of the solicitation: that the 
contract be performed in 3,132 man weeks. 

One of the bidders, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
was eliminated because it said it could do 
the job in about 2,000 man weeks. 

Eidson acknowledged under subcommittee 
questioning that he did not know how many 
jobs the Postal Service had to evaluate when 
he arrived at the requirement of 3,132 man 
weeks. 

“Yet you come up with not an approxima- 
tion, not approximately 3,000 or approximate- 
ly 2,000, but you come up with a figure of 
exactly 3,132 man weeks?” Eidson was asked 
rhetorically at subcommittee hearings. 

The subcommittee referred its findings to 
the Justice Department for “appropriate ac- 
tion,” but no action has been taken by 
Justice. 

Westinghouse defended the Postal Service 
decision to give it the contract on the 
grounds that its bid complied with the man- 
weeks requirement. In addition, Westing- 
house said previous experience in job evalua- 
tions was not necessary, so long as those as- 
signed to the job had intelligence and gen- 
eral industrial experience. 

Eidson, asked for comment recently, de- 
clined to say why he chose Westinghouse. He 
then refused to discuss any aspect of the 
episode. 

When Eidson gave the contract to Westing- 
house, he was in a department headed by 
Harold F. Faught, who had previously been 
employed by Westinghouse for 21 years and 
continued to receive deferred compensation 
from Westinghouse. 

Faught said in subcommittee hearings that 
Eidson was temporarily detached from his 
staff while the Westinghouse contract was 
being negotiated. Although Eidson knew 
Faught had worked for Westinghouse, and 
the two men saw each other often, Eidson 
never mentioned the contract, Faught testi- 
fled. 

Last summer, Faught left the Postal Serv- 
ice as senior assistant postmaster general to 
become a vice president of Emerson Electric 
Co., which has a $4 million competitively bid 
contract with the Postal Service. 

Emerson’s chief executive, Charles F. 
Knight, is the son of the chairman of Lester 
B. Knight & Associates, an architectural en- 
gineering firm that has received nearly $6 
million in postal contracts without competi- 
tive bidding. 

Faught acknowledged recently that while 
at the Postal Service, he had helped select 
the Knight firm as a contractor, but he said 
any claim of a connection between the con- 
tracts and his jobs is “ridiculous.” 


[From the Washington Post, June 15, 1974] 
POSTAL Woes START at Top 
(By Ronald Kessler) 


“The will of the Congress, and the will of 
the people. is clear,” President Nixon de- 
clared in 1969, when he proposed reform of 
the Post Office Department. “They want fast, 
dependable, and low-cost mail service. They 
want an end to the continuing cycle of 
higher deficits and increasing costs.” 

Five years later, the record of the new 
Postal Service shows mail service has become 
slower rather than faster, deliveries more er- 
ratic rather than more dependable, and costs 
and government subsidies larger rather than 
smaller. 

The new U.S. Postal Service has not been 
without achievements, It has appointed post- 
masters on merit rather than political con- 
siderations, It has decentralized operations 
to allow field managers to make more deci- 
sions based on local needs. And it has encour- 
aged managers to think for themselves in- 
stead of relying on rule books. 

But the agency has failed to fulfill its man- 
date of improving service and reducing costs 
and much of the debate over this failure has 
centered on a philosophical argument: Is 
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the Postal Service a government agency cre- 
ated to serve the people or a business created 
to make a profit.” 

The debate stems from the agency's own 
congressional mandate—it must operate as a 
“service to the people” and strive to become 
financially self-sufficient by 1984. 

The argument largely misses the point. A 
private company that gives poor service will 
eventually lose its customers, and with them, 
its profits in business as in government, serv- 
ice comes first and cost-cutting second. 

The Postal Service has often forgotten this, 
but a majority of the present and former 
postal officials, congressmen and their aides, 
technical experts, and mail users interviewed 
for this series of articles said they believe the 
agency’s problems go deeper than a reversal 
of priorities. 

The problem, in their view, is not the basic 
legislation creating the Post Service, Al- 
though the legislation could be improved, 
they said, a return to the old Post Office De- 
partment would be a step backward. 

Instead, the problem, in the view of most 
of those interviewed, is a lack of direction by 
the postal agency’s management and the lack 
of a remedy in the congressional act for deal- 
ing with poor management. 

The postal management does not see it 
this way. It contends that service has im- 
proved and costs have been cut, but there is 
less to these claims than meets the eye. 

The agency said the postal deficit has been 
reduced, but a look at the annual report 
shows this has been accomplished because 
government appropriations have been 
increased. 

It said productivity has gone up, but in- 
ternal agency memos show the improvements 
have often been at the expense of service— 
for example, reducing collections from mail 
boxes. The 14 per cent increase in productiv- 
ity—pieces of mail handled per man-year— 
has been offset by a 48 per cent increase in 
average compensation paid per man-year. 

The agency said it has avoided crippling 
strikes, but union and postal officials said 
this has been achieved by giving the unions 
almost everything they demanded. 

It said it has cut its work force by 5 per 
cent, but the reductions have been of tem- 
porary workers in response to union de- 
mands, while the number of costly, full-time 
workers has gone up. While the work force 
has been cut, payment of overtime has risen 
13 per cent under the new management of 
the agency. 

The Postal Service said it now treats mail 
users as “customers,” but when it decided to 
Strive no longer for overnight delivery of all 
mail, the agency made a deliberate decision 
not to tell the public or Congress. 

The agency said improvements in service 
should now begin to show up, but it has 
been making similar claims almost since it 
was created. 

Rep. Thaddeus J. Dulski (D-N.Y.), chair- 
man of the House Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice Committee, wrote to Postmaster General 
Elmer T. Klassen last December: 

“I have been given repeated assurances 
that solutions to the collapsing postal sys- 
tem were at hand. But the promises keep 
falling by the wayside; instead of improve- 
ments, new complications arise, and things 
grow steadily worse.” 

Some of the reasons are relatively easy to 
pinpoint. 

Service reached its lowest point since the 
agency began to measure it o.. a consistent 
basis in 1968 after Klassen ordered a hiring 
freeze in 1972. 

The freeze applied equally to post offices 
with rising and declining mail volume. Since 
the agency is almost totally devendent on 
human labor to move the mails the resulting 
decline in service was not a surprise. 

The lesson was not new. Although the 
old post office publicly blamed the historic 
pile-up of mail in the Chicago Post Office in 
1966 on factors largely beyond its control, 
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former high-ranking postal officials said it 
was caused by a refusal by then-Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O’Brien to soften a 
freez> on overtime. O'Brien said recently he 
could not recall his decisions on the matter. 

Klassen now concedes his freeze was 
“wrong,” but he blames aides for not warn- 
ing him. One former aide said he told Klas- 
sen, but the advice was ignored. 

Although the reasons for imposing a hir- 
ing freeze are readily understandable, many 
of the postal management’s decisions out- 
lined in this service are more difficult to 
explain. 

How does one explain a decision to de- 
liberately slow down first-class mail delivery? 
Or to spend $1 Fillion for parcel sorting facil- 
ities that promise slower service than one’s 
competitor? Or to spend five years and $49 
milion on new mechanized letter sorting 
equipment without knowing what the equip- 
ment is supposed to do or what its full costs 
are? Or to charge first-class mail users for 
buildings not used by first-class mail? 

Perhaps the most perplexing decision is a 
non-decision not to seriously explore requir- 
ing the public to use envelopes preprinted 
with boxes for zip codes. Most experts inter- 
viewed said these envelopes would solve most 
of the Postal Service's problems because they 
could be sorted easily by relatively inexpen- 
sive machines. Those who did not wish to 
use the envelopes could pay extra postage, 
the experts said. 

The Postal Service said it does not believe 
the public would accept such a system, but 
it acknowledges that it has not asked. 

Many present and former postal officials 
explained these shortcomings by citing the 
effects of a bureucracy, of the Postal Service’s 
lack of either public accountability or a 
profit motive, of its inability vo attract the 
top government job applicants, and of tts 
lack of direction from the top. 

“The basic inclination is to destroy intel- 
ligence and initiative,” said a consultant who 
has worked closely with what he calls the 
“postal bureaucracy.” 

“There are more Ph.D.s, analysts, econo- 
mists, and mathematicians on my floor at 
AT&T than in the whole Postal Service,” said 
Dr. James C. Armstrong, a former postal 
executive who is manager of corporate plan- 
ning for American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in New York. 

“Nobody at the Postal Service looks at the 
whole picture,” said Merrill A. Hayden, a 
former Sperry Rand Corp. executive vice 
president who was deputy postmaster general 
in 1971. He said each department within the 
agency goes its own way, and no one coordi- 
nates them. 

Most of those interviewed said that rather 
than solving these problems, Klassen, the 65- 
year-old head of the Postal Service, has 
exacerbated them. 

Klassen had risen from office boy to presi- 
dent of American Can Co, when he was 
named deputy postmaster general by Presi- 
dent Nixon in 1969. He was subsequently 
appointed by Mr. Nixon to the newly created 
Postal Service board of governors, and in 
1971, the board named him to succeed Winton 
M. Blount as postmaster general. 

Critics, who refused to be identified, said 
Klassen does not take time to learn the 
workings of the Postal Service, inhibits aides 
from giving candid advice, gives short-shrift 
to long-range planning, and blames others 
for problems he often creates himself. 

Former aides, who also insisted on ano- 
nymity, said Klassen takes frequent vacations 
and spends long weekends at his summer 
home. 

Klassen’s apparent lack of knowledge of 
postal operations has not gone unnoticed in 
Congress, where he is quizzed periodically on 
why the mails are so slow. 

Referring to aides Klassen brought to help 
answer questions at a hearing last year, Rep. 
Charles H. Wilson (D-Calif.), said, “You have 
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40 or 50 people here, and yet you seem to 
have difficulty answering some of the ques- 
tions.” 

Present and former aides of Klassen said 
his lack of attention to detail is aggravated 
by eyesight that becomes strained when 
reading normal-size print. Because of this, 
they say, reports given to him are often in 
large-size type, or he is given oral reports 
illustrated with slides, 

Klassen denies he has a reading problem, 
and he has said he has been given bad advice 
by his subordinates. “There are too many 
people who want to tell the boss what they 
think he would like to hear,” he said at a 
Senate postal hearing. 

“Klassen says he’s lied to. He’s right. 
The reason is they're frightened of him. He 
says you do something, and I’m going to 
fire your .” a former aide said. 

Klassen denied he intimidates aides, and 
he cited meetings he initiated in February, 
1973, to elicit criticism from postal man- 
agers. However, when the criticism turned to 
him, recalled a former aide. “He chewed 
them out.” 

While Klassen often talks of cost-cutting 
and modern management techniques, he has 
been criticized for lavishly furnishing his 
office ($1,500 for a receptionist desk 
$11,000 for carpeting) and his performance 
at American Can has come in for attack on 
Wall Street. 

Under the structure established by an 
analyst for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, the stock brokerage firm, American 
Can was “poorly managed” and “lacked a 
Sense of direction.” 

An analyst for Smith, Barney & Co., a New 
York investment banking firm, said Ameri- 
can Can was “one of the worst managed 
companies in existence’ under Klassen. 
“They just did everything wrong,” he said. 

In recent interviews, Klassen, a gruff 
plain-spoken man who towers above most of 
his visitors, said, “I agree that American 
Can is poorly managed now. I brought the 
company from $2.70 per share to $4.18 per 
share.” 

(Earnings rose from $3.57 a share when 
Klassen became president in 1955 to $4.24 a 
share when he left in 1963.) 

American Can’s chairman did not respond 
to telephone calls. 

Alternately hostile and conciliatory, Klas- 
sen said, “All you're really trying to do is 
smear the Postal Service, including Klas- 
sen.” Softening, he offered, apparently only 
half in jest, to hite this reporter as a con- 
sultant. 

Klassen denied subordinates are afraid to 
tell him the truth. “People speak their 
piece,” he said. 

“Sure I'm impatient,” he sald. “I want to 
turn this thing around.” 

Under the structure established by Con- 
gress, Klassen reports to a board of gover- 
nors, whose members are appointed to nine- 
year terms by the President. The board 
alone has the power to hire or fire a post- 
master general. If service is slow, only the 
board can take action to correct it. 

Those who have worked with the board 
said it has little understanding of how the 
Postal Service operates and is dependent on 
Klassen and his staff for information. 

The board cannot take action if it does 
not think service is slow, and whether it 1s 
aware that service has declined under the 
policies of the new Postal Service is an open 
question. 

Board members are paid $10,000 a year 
plus expenses and $300 per meeting. They 
make decisions affecting billions of dollars in 
public funds. But half the board members 
did not return telephone calls made to de- 
termine if they were aware service had de- 
clined, 

Of those who did return calls, one said he 
would answer only questions in writing and 
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the remaining members talked only in gen- 
eralities or praised the Postal Service. 

“I think the management is doing a good 
job,” said Crocker Nevin, a former chairman 
of Marine Midland Grace Trust Co. in New 
York. He declined to discuss service. 

Dr. John Y. Ing, a Honolulu oral surgeon, 
said he thought service had improved “con- 
siderably” since Klassen became postmaster 
general. (Postal Service sampling figures 
show it has remained unchanged—far worse 
than in fiscal 1969, the last year of the old 
Post Office management.) 

Asked about Postal Service plans to spend 
$1 billion on bulk mail sorting facilities and 
$4 billion on letter sorting centers, Dr. Ing 
confessed he was “not too familiar” with 
the letter system and had not received “de- 
tailed” information on the bulk mail system. 

The vice chairman of the board, Myron A. 
Wright, chairman of Exxon Company, U.S.A. 
the oll company, was among those who did 
not return calls. 

The board chairman, Frederick R. Kappel, 
the former AT&T chairman whose report led 
to postal reform, said he would grant a per- 
sonal interview only if it would “help” the 
Postal Service. 

Kappell, 72, continues to maintain an in- 
frequently used office at AT&T headquarters 
and owns AT&T stock and pension rights. In 
a brief telephone conversation from his 
Bronxville, N.Y., home, Kappel referred to 
“they” in the Postal Service and “we” in the 
telephone company. 

Asked if he is aware postal service has 
declined, Kappel said he was not familiar 
with the figures but believes Klassen has 
provided proper leadership and “turned 
around” the agency. 

He said, “if the Postal Service had spent 
less time sitting before congressional com- 
mittees, they’d have better service.” 


Memo SENT TO POSTAL MANAGERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Jan. 1, 1974. 
To: District Managers: 

Please be alert to the fact that Washing- 
ton Post investigative reporter Ron Kessler is 
visiting major offices. He just hit Cincinnati, 
apparently looking for trouble spots. k 

Between incessant and detailed questions 
posed about the Washington, D.C. Post Of- 
fice, he did an expose on the President’s real 
estate in San Clement, CA. 

Kessler could well show up at a post of- 
fice under tour jurisdiction. Do not tell him 
we won't furnish him any information. Do 
alert your key people to tell him that the 
post office is a restricted area and that the 
postmaster has certain regulations to follow. 
After he has been ushered in to see the post- 
master, it should be very tactfully suggested 
he should take his inquiries through the 
Office of assistant postmaster general for com- 
munications Jim Byrne at headquarters. 


Director, Public & Employee 
Communications. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—10 SHAPE POSTAL 
POLICY 

Following is a list of the board of gover- 
nors of the Postal Service: 

Fréderick R. Kappel of Bronxville, N.Y.; 
chairman; former chairman of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and of the Kap- 
pel Commission, which recommended postal 
reform. 

Myron A. Wriguc of Houston, Tex.: vice 
chairman; chairman of Exxon Company, 
U.S.A. 

Elmer T. Klassen of Bethesda; postmaster 
general; former president of American Can 
Co, 

Charles H. Codding Jr. of Foraker, Okla.; 
owner of a cattle ranch and cattle breeding 
research firm. 

Robert E. Holding of Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
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president and general manager‘ of Little 
America Refining Co. 

Andrew D. Holt of Knoxville, Tenn.; re- 
tired president of the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr. John Y. Ing, Honolulu, Hawaii; oral 
surgeon, 

George E. Johnson of Chicago; president 
of Johnson Products Co. 

Crocker Nevin of New York, N.Y.; con- 
sultant to Marine Midland Grace Trust Co. 

Hayes Robertson of Flossmoor, Ill; attor- 
ney. 

(The 11th position on the board is vacant 
because the position of deputy postmaster 
general is unfilled.) 

[From the Washington Post, June 15, 1974] 
REPORTER ON POSTAL TRAIL PLops THROUGH 
“RAIN, SLEET, SNOW” 


(By Ronald Kessler) 


In theory the new U.S. Postal Service is 
a government agency whose policies and op- 
erations are open to public scrutiny. In prac- 
tice, a reporter who attempts to probe be- 
hind the agency's official claims can learn 
little by asking questions directly of officially 
designated spokesmen. 

A Postal Service source familiar with its 
public information policies said, “They're 
cooperative when they think it will help 
them, and they verge on secrecy if they 
think they can get away with it when you're 
getting into areas that could embarrass 
them.” 

A request for operating and financial sta- 
tistics on the D.C. Post Office was met with 
a claim by Carlton G. Beall, Washington 
district manager, that most of the figures 
requested do not exist. 

Beall said in a letter that figures on sal- 
aries and number of workers per shift “is not 
the type that is needed or compiled in the 
day-to-day operations of the Washington 
Post Office.” 

He said the information “could only be 
supplied as a result of in-depth statistical 
studies.” The studies would require “con- 
siderable” extra expense for which the D.C. 
Post Office is not budgeted, he said. 

When postal headquarters was informed 
that this reporter had seen much of the in- 
formation that Beall said did not exist, Her- 
bert L. Wurth, a news information officer, 
acknowledged the information did exist 
but would have to be obtained from a 
computer in Philadelphia. 

Wurth promised the information would 
be supplied, but several months later, it had 
not arrived. Additional complaints elicited 
statistics that had not been requested. 

When the requested information even- 
tually arrived after new complaints were 
made, the Postal Service refused to make 
available for questioning those persons who 
had prepared it. 

The Postal Service allowed this reporter 
to see files on a postal contract given to an 
old business associate of Postmaster General 
Elmer T. Klassen. 

But Bernard J. Roswig, director of public 
and media communications, requested that 
this reporter return copies made of docu- 
ments in the file. The reason, he said, was 
that they had to be reviewed by the agency’s 
legal counsel to determine if they should be 
given out under the Freedom of Information 
Act, 

James H. Byrne, assistant postmaster gen- 
eral for public and employee communica- 
tions, did not respond to a request that the 
agency cite an exception from the act to 
justify its refusal to make public the docu- 
ments. 

Charles J. Kidwell, an attorney in the 
legal department, later said his department 
had reviewed the documents and ruled they 
should be given out under the Freedom of 
Information Act. 

During preparation of this series, Byrne is- 
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sued a teletyped instruction warning the 
major post offices in the country that they 
might be visited by this reporter. 

“Do not tell him we won’t furnish him 
with any information,” the memo said. “Do 
alert your key people to tell him that the 
post office is a restricted area and that the 
postmaster has certain regulations to follow. 
After he has been ushered in to see the post- 
master, it should be very tactfully suggested 
he should take his inquiries through the 
Office of assistant postmaster general for 
communications, Jim Byrne, at head- 
quarters.” 

When this reporter attempted to tour a 
new bulk mail sorting facility at Jersey City, 
N.J., he was turned away by guards at the 
gate on the orders of E. S. Brower, assistant 
postmaster general for bulk mail. 

Brower said employees in the $100 million 
installation were too busy to give tours, and 
he said it was not fully operational. A re- 
quest that Brower cite a legal authority for 
refusing to allow a citizen into a public 
building was ignored. 

When a reporter is permitted to tour a 
postal facility, he does not necessarily see 
what its employees see. 

Prior to this reporter’s planned visit to 
the Fort Worth, Tex., post office, for example, 
a local postal official warned his employees 
in a memo: 

... Mr. Kessler, a columnist from a large 
newspaper, will be here for two days and two 
nights to criticize this office. The building 
will be cleaned thoroughly, and all supervis- 
ors will see that all employees are kept busy, 

“Also, each employee must be prepared 
to answer any questions that might be asked. 
The maintenance unit will be kept in ship- 
shape. If a work order is needed to correct a 
deficiency please ask for one.” 

Melvin Wilson, a Los Angeles post office 
tour guide said the agency generally prepares 
for visits by cleaning buildings and telling 
supervisors to make their employees “look 
alive.” 

“They do it for professors, reporters, film 
makers, and anyone from Washington,” he 
said, 

A reporter who wishes to get first-hand 
information from Postal Service employees 
responsible for key decisions often finds it 
difficult. 

During preparation of this series, many 
high-ranking postal officials did not return 
telephone calls. Instead, the calls were re- 
turned by a public information officer, who 
said questions would be answered by the 
public relations department. 

In this way, the officials avoided taking 
personal responsibility for the comments 
made about their own actions, 

Those who would not talk ranged from 
Benjamin F. Bailar, a former American Can 
Co. official who is Postmaster General Klas- 
sen’s top aide, to Paul N. Carlin, a former 
senior assistant postmaster general whose 
present title and duties for the postal agency 
could not be determined. Carlin would say 
only that he is doing a “special project for 
the postmaster general.” 

Other assistant postmasters general who 
declined to be interviewed included Robert 
E. Isaacs, who headed real estate and build- 
ing until his recent resignation; William D. 
Dunlap, customer services; James C. Gildea, 
labor relations; and Darrell F. Brown, em- 
ployee and labor relations. 

Asked for comment, Byrne who is in charge 
of public information, did not respond to 
specific instances of non-cooperation. In- 
stead, he said in a letter, "We have gone out 
of our way over the last three months to deal 
with Mr. Kessler on an almost daily basis 
in a spirit of openness and cooperation.” 

Byrne charged that this reporter had used 
“unprofessional and unethical tactics” that 
included calling postal officials “liars,” acting 
as “an advocate rather than as a reporter 
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seeking the facts,” and “vowing to hold us 
up to ridicule in his story if we did not jump 
at his commands.” 

The charges were denied by The Post's 
executive editor, Benjamin C. Bradlee. 


[From the Washington Post, June 11, 1974] 
REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT ASKS POSTAL ACTION 
(By Barbara Bright-Sagnier) 


Rep. James M. Wright (D-Tex.), author of 
one of the 20 bills introduced in the House 
that would abolish the semi-private U.S. 
Postal Service and re-establish close Federal 
control over the Nation's mail system, called 
for congressional action yesterday against 
what he called the postal service's “cavalier 
disdain” for the public. 

Citing the current series in The Washing- 
ton Post, The Great Mail Bungle, Wright 
said on the House floor that “one of the big- 
gest mistakes Congress has made in recent 
years was surrendering its authority over the 
postal service and turning this vital public 
function over to a semi-secret private group.” 

Richard Barton, staff director of the postal 
service subcommittee of the House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee, said 
Wright's bill of May, 1972, is one of 20 that 
would repeal the Postal Reorganization Act 
of 1970 establishing the present postal sys- 
tem. 

Barton said the subcommittee is “trying 
to work out amendments to improve” that 
act rather than to repeal it. 

He said Rep. James C. Hanley (D-N.Y.) 
would introduce within two to three weeks 
a series of amendments that would change 
the organizational structure of the Postal 
Rate Commission, increase the public service 
subsidy to the Postal Service, and clarify 
what may be sent through the mails. 

Barton said an increase in the subsidy 
“would give Congress more control over how 
the Postal Service spends its money.” A bill 
calling for annual congressional authoriza- 
tion of all appropriations to the Postal Serv- 
ice passed the House last year and is pend- 
ing in the Senate, he said. The appropriation 
for fiscal year 1975 is about $1.5 billion. 

Barton said the House subcommittee also 
is considering legislation that would allow 
the Postal Rate Commission, an independ- 
ent government agency, to make the final 
decision on how much is to be charged for 
various classes of mail. The board of gover- 
nors of the Postal Service currently has the 
final authority. 

Other bills before the postal service sub- 
committee, said Barton, would establish 
nationwide standards of postal service and 
extend rural mail delivery. 

He said the subcommittee expects to hold 
hearings in mid-July on recommended 
changes in the Postal Reorganization Act. 
ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE Morris K. UDALL 

BEFORE NATIONAL Press CLUB 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a pre- 
vious order of the House, the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. HENDERSON) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, at noon 
today, my good friend Morris UDALL, a senior 
member of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee addressed the National Press Club 
here in Washington on the subject of the 
U.S. Postal Service. I ask unanimous consent 
that his address be printed here in its en- 
tirety in that it contains information of 
considerable import to this body. 

I want to associate myself with the state- 
ment made and opinions expressed by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Arizona. Like 
him, I labored in the vineyard in support of 
postal reorganization. Like him, I supported 
this measure during a Republican admin- 
istration, taking in good faith assurances 
given to us that it was the aim and goal of 
that administration to remove politics com- 
pletely from the Postal Service. 
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Some people now suggest that maybe we 
should put the politics back in. Mr. UDALL 
does not buy that proposition and neither 
do I; but I agree with him that without sub- 
stantial alteration of the present adminis- 
trative framework, changes can and should 
be made to improve the Postal Service. 

To the extent that legislative action may 
be required to accomplish these changes, I 
will work with Mr. Upatt and other like- 
minded colleagues on the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee to bring such 
legislation promptly to the House floor. The 
address follows: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE MORRIS K, UDALL, 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JULY 29, 1974 
Somewhere, I ran across the anguished 

prayer of an anonymous politician: ‘Oh, 

Lord, give us the wisdom to speak gentle and 

tender words, for tomorrow we may have to 

eat them.” 

The subject I will address today is one I 
approach in sadness, humility, and a touch 
of anger. 

Sadness because of a broken dream. 

Anger, because a few men have lacked the 
vision and dedication that might have 
brought the dream closer to reality. 

And humility—because I must admit I was 
too optimistic. 

In just two weeks, we will mark the fourth 
anniversary of the signing of the Postal Re- 
organization Act of 1970. 

August 12, 1970, was a day of optimism 
for me. The President’s signature on the Act 
marked the climax of more than two years 
of intensive work, in which I was an en- 
thusiastic participant. Many persons, inside 
and outside of Congress and the Post Office 
Department, private citizens and spokesmen 
for two Administrations, had contributed to 
what was a truly bipartisan reform effort. 
Though we had approached the problem from 
many different angles, we had converged on 
a common point that emerged as the Reorga- 
nization Act. 

Our dream was somewhat like that of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s in proposing the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority: In 1933 he said 
Congress should create “a corporation clothed 
with the power of government but possessed 
of the flexibility and initiative of a private 
enterprise.” 

We did not exactly achieve such a plan. 
But we thought we had come close. We felt 
we had devised a mechanism that had great 
potential. 

The best minds in the field had faith in 
what we had done. Postmaster General Win- 
ston M. Blount, and most of his living pred- 
ecessors, were present for the bill-signing. 
Hopes were high. 

Nobody predicted either overnight miracles 
or long-term perfection, But we did expect 
measurable improvement within a reasonable 
period of time. 

During debate in the House on August 6, 
1970, I told my colleagues, “There are cynics 
and skeptics who believe this new postal 
organization will fail. No one can say it will 
not. But I have high hopes.” 

I said the main thing was that the old 
System was not working and we had no 
choice but to try something else. Then I pre- 
dicted, “During the coming years, I am sure 
modifications will be necessary, omissions 
will be discovered and corrected.” But Con- 
gress could take care of that when the time 
came, I said. 
~ Well, the time has come. It was three years 
ago this month that the United States Postal 
Service came into being. Three years of the 
new management team is a long enough trial 
period. And my disappointment cannot be 
contained. 

During the past three years, I have often 
kept silent when I felt like speaking out. 
I have given my support when my doubts 
were rising. I have felt the sting from col- 
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leagues who followed my advice in those 
days of 1970, and who now feel misled and 
cheated by a postal service which seems to 
get ever worse. I have counseled patience 
when my own patience was nearly exhausted. 

I wanted—and still want—to believe in 
the system we had created. After all, it was 
the product of one of the most intensive 
examinations of a government service ever 
conducted, involving the work of a highly 
talented Presidential Commission, aided by 
numerous private consultants, endorsed by 
nearly every living Postmaster General, and 
by two Administrations of opposite parties. 
I was impressed by these people—people like 
Lawrence O’Brien, who gave the problems of 
the Post Office Department his greatest ef- 
fort and dedication, both as Postmaster Gen- 
eral and later as co-chairman, with Thruston 
Morton, of a citizens’ committee dedicated 
to reform. 

I believed that the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee had done an out- 
standing job, and that the final product, 
hammered out on the floors of the House 
and Senate, represented the best combina- 
tion of the ideal and the possible that the 
legislative process could produce. 

So, I have waited and watched. And now 
the time has come to speak out. 

Four years have gone by and I no longer 
have much hope. The time has come to say 
that the system we created isn’t working, 
and it is now painfully clear to me that 
there are no solid Improvements in prospect. 
This bright new machinery, under this pres- 
ent management, simply isn’t flying. 

It is as if we had built an engine with 
eight cylinders, four ran beautifully but the 
other four blew out, and the operator had 
never looked at the manual. 

We designed politics out of the system, 
and insofar as we eliminated the political 
appointment of postmasters and, promotion 
of upper level supervisors, we largely suc- 
ceeded. But when it came time to issue the 
first quarter-million dollars in bonds, I was 
horrified and felt almost betrayed to discover 
that the old Wall Street firm of Peter Flana- 
gan, White House business liaison and oper- 
ator-at-large, got part of the business. And 
then when they picked the lawyers to han- 
dle the lucrative legal work related to the 
deal, they blatantly picked none other than 
the old Nixon-Mitchell law firm. And when 
I complained, they behaved as though they 
couldn’t understand what I was talking 
about! 

This was one of the early jabs of disillu- 
sionment I felt, but there were to be more. It 
was the first clear sign of politics and crony- 
ism, of a far more vicious and destructive 
sort than the lower-level kind we tried to 
eliminate, creeping in the back door. 

We gave postal workers collective bargain- 
ing, and we have avoided much of the wide- 
spread employee discontent that plagued the 
latter days of the old system. But we have 
yet to see the emergence of the truly well- 
motivated work force that is essential if we 
are ever to achieve the kinds of productivity 
increases that we need so badly. 

We have seen some progress in construc- 
tion of new postal plants and in the intro- 
duction of some modern equipment. But 
there has been a stubborn inability to ap- 
proach any meaningful level of automated 
efficiency. 

I should add that the merits of some of 
these construction projects are somewhat 
dubious. For example, one feature of the 
bulk-mall program is that the building com- 
pany headed by former Postmaster-General 
Wilson Blount is sharing in them to the tune 
of 90 million dollars, about 10% of the total 
construction program. 

We took rate-setting procedures out of the 
hands of Congress. But the public still 
considers postal rates to be too high for 
the quality of service received. 
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It seerhs that for every success there has 
been at least one failure—and some of the 
failures have lacked a redeeming success. 

So, what are the choices? What do we do? 
I can see a number of alternatives, but I have 
to say none of them is very good. We can’t 
turn back the clock. My optimism of 1970 
won't rise again. 

For one thing, I now have deep doubts 
that any public service monopoly can func- 
tion efficently in a society and an economy 
as complex and dynamic as ours. The forces 
of powerful labor unions and the pressures 
of rapid changes in society’s needs and de- 
mands may be too great. 

The Postal Service and all its troubles 
aren't, after all, unique. Those who've tried 
to get a plumber or have had a TV or wash- 
er repaired know that even in straight pri- 
vate enterprise fields service is lousy. And 
a casual look at the other more-or-less mo- 
nopolistic public or quasi-public service in- 
dustries that serve us—or which we wish 
would serve us—tell the same doleful tale. 

The nation's railroad system; public edu- 
cation; law enforcement; sanitation; urban 
bus and taxi systems; some of the privately 
owned utility monopolies; even fire depart- 
ments and the mundane agencies of urban 
government—each has shown a tendency in 
recent years to become balky, inefficient, 
heavy bureaucratic, unresponsive, even re- 
bellious. Why? I doubt that anyone has all 
the answers—if they have, why have they 
not come forward with the solutions? 

But I see some common denominators here 
that may help explain some of the basic 
causes of trouble. One is that these are all 
monopolies. And, true to all our capitalistic 
phobias about monopolies, they tend to do 
as they please when they discover they have 
no real competition—and this is compounded, 
the bigger and more vital they get. 

A second common-denominator I see is 
that these public service monopolies tend 
to be highly labor-intensive. When we say 
the public service agencies and utilities are 
monopolies, what we are saying in large part 
is that the workers in those fields have a 
monopoly. They know, on one hand, that 
they can put tremendous pressure on public 
executives and legislators when they want 
to, usually when they want their way in a 
dispute over a labor contract. At the same 
time, given the lack of competition, they 
have no really effective source of outside 
pressure to make them perform in the most 
responsive manner for the public. The only 
way they can be brought to act responsively 
and responsibly is by making them feel 
motivated to do so. And the necessary moti- 
vations and incentives have too seldom been 
provided. 

So, one possibility is to chuck the whole 
thing overboard and go back to the old 
system. There are those among my colleagues 
who would like to go this route. Some of 
them, in nostalgia, think those were really 
the good, old days when a presidential patron- 
age system and its corresponding party in 
Congress substantially controlled and man- 
aged such a major enterprise. 

But we have been down that road already. 
And the results were disastrous. No evidence 
can persuade me that a 535 headed Con- 
gress can exert effective control and make 
the system work now, when congressional 
control failed so miserably before. 

Back in the “good, old days,” we had 
severe and repeated labor discontent. We 
had politics intruding in all sorts of places 
where it didn’t belong. We had annual rate 
battles and bottom-of-the-barrel financing 
of postal construction and improvement 
projects. 

One of the men who had the burden of 
trying to run the system. Larry O'Brien, 
said during those days that the Post Office 
was “in a race with catastrophe.” He was 
right, and despite reorganization, the system 
still is not winning the race. 
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Think of the problems we would have 
today if we had not changed. 

We would have continued to have all the 
problems I just mentioned, and on top of 
that, the present Administration (or a Hum- 
phrey Administration, had 1968 gone dif- 
ferently) would have had time to load the 
system with 12,000 patronage postmasters! 

There is a commonly made assumption 
that is never challenged and should be. That 
is, that if we had kept the bankrupt old 
system, it would somehow be giving us good 
or at least better service than we're now 
seeing, The critics of the new system simply 
forget how bad things were deteriorating 
when we tried to change them. We knew the 
old system was wrong, and it would have 
been wrong to keep it. The critics seem to 
imply that two wrongs would have made 
a right. 

I think we can agree that things would 
not have been better if we had left things as 
they were—my guess is they might well have 
gotten worse. The problem is that they have 
not gotten enough better—quickly enough. 

So, if the old way is not the solution, 
what about the other extreme? We have gone 
part-way to independence, creating a spe- 
cial agency of the Federal Government, not 
cut loose from government apron-strings, 
but on a longer tether. Why not follow the 
advice of the free-enterprisers and com- 
pletely sever most of those strings? 

Take the suggestion of Congressman Crane, 
for instance, and invite competition and free 
enterprise. After all, some priavte carriers 
are doing quite well, despite (or perhaps be- 
cause of) the presence of the near-monopoly 
of government in this field. 

In some areas of mail service, private 
enterprise probably could do a better job. 
But at what price? The rural areas where 
customers are far-flung would suffer im- 
mense cost increases. Many publications and 
non-profit organizations, which the present 
system subsidizes, would also suffer dearly. 
I see these as serious arguments againt put- 
ting postal services entirely in the hands of 
private enterpirse. 

Yet, If what we had in the past didn’t 
work, and what we have now isn’t doing any 
better, we should not rule out any other 
alternative without at least giving it a full 
and fair hearing. We have come to a point 
where we must keep an open mind, re- 
evaluate all the old assumptions, and make 
room for some new approaches. I won't ac- 
cept private enterprise right now as a solu- 
tion; but I won't entirely rule it out as an 
eventual option, either. 

There is also a third choice; it isn’t very 
promising either. It is to take this new, mal- 
functioning machine that we build four years 
ago and remodel it—redesign some of it, give 
it some new working parts. : 

And, one more very important change— 
give it a new pilot and flight crew, a new 
management team that understands, better 
than the present one, what we are trying to 
accomplish and how to operate it. 

A central reason for the failure of the new 
postal system to rise to our expectations has 
been, I am convinced, the failure of those 
who were placed in charge of it to fully un- 
derstand how it was to function and what 
would make it go. Its managers never really 
grasped the concept we had. 

Neither the present Postmaster General 
nor his predecessor, with both cf whom I had 
good personal relations, demonstrated the 
range and depth of vision that I believe was 
called for, to translate the blueprints we 
drew in Congress into a fully and efficiently 
operating system. 

The managers who were put in charge of it 
were mostly good capable men with com- 
mendable records as managers of private in- 
dustry. They were honest, decent men; but, 
they never fully understood what we were 
trying to do, They never were able to shift 
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gears, and make the change, from running a 
business to running a public service. 

They and the board of directors that were 
brought in with them suffered from terribly 
narrow conceptions of the postal system, 
They were unable to grasp the central fact 
that they were running a highly labor-inten- 
sive industry. Labor accounts for something 
like 85 per cent of the dollar cost of the 
Postal Service. This they have failed to un- 
derstand. Under these circumstances, the 
central, most vital single job of management 
is to devise methods of bolstering employee 
morale, incentive and productivity. 

Yet, who has been in charge, attempting 
to lead this army of nearly three-quarters 
of a million people? The present Board ot 
Governors includes a rancher, the head of a 
refining company, a former university presi- 
dent, a dentist and real estate developer, the 
head of a cosmetics company, a retired tele- 
phone company director, a banker and finan- 
cier, and an oil company executive, plus the 
Postmaster General, the retired head of a 
container manufacturing firm. The experi- 
ence value of these backgrounds appears to 
be of little relevance to trying to run the 
Postal Service. 

These are men who have experience of 
essentially two kinds: they either come from 
highly mechanized industries, or from the 
financial world. They know how to manage 
machines and money, but not enough about 
managing men. 

Their backgrounds seem to have hindered 
more than helped. 

Most of these people are beyond their most 
active and productive years. They had given 
their best efforts to their private pursuits 
before coming to the Postal Service. 

They come from the same narrow world 
of the big corporation. At the top of an orga- 
nization that counts heavily on blacks and 
females as employees, there is not one fe- 
male and the one black member is hardly 
representative of the rank-and-file blacks 
who handle the mail every day and who make 
up 40 per cent of the postal work force. 

Such a lack of breadth and depth at the 
top is a severe handicap. But narrowness and 
shallowness are not the greatest handicaps 
that have hobbled the Postal Service's lead- 
ership. The last couple of appointments of 
the Board of Governors have carried the un- 
mistakable taint of political influence. It is 
well known that powerful Members of Con- 
gress have in effect nominated, and the 
White House, through its ability to pull the 
strings and control appointments, has con- 
firmed selections of members of the board. 

So, what are the rewards of this kind of 
manipulation and political cronyism? For 
one thing, we get a leadership that totally 
lacks the ability to try new methods and 
explore new approaches to the difficult tasks 
that confront the Postal Service. The leaders 
of this sluggish army fail even to consider 
methods that others have tried and have 
found to work. 

Consider, for example, the business man- 
agement techniques lately being employed 
in other industries and in other countries. 
To cite just one example that has captured 
attention not only in business circles but in 
the popular media, the Japanese have de- 
veloped management techniques that might 
potentially be highly effective in the Postal 
Service, but which to the average American 
corporate executive turns everything upside- 
down. It goes against the very grain and 
current of American management practice 
to give the initiative to people at the bottom 
of the management ladder, yet that is exactly 
what Japanese managers do, and at least 
one recent study has shown their methods 
significantly superior to ours. 

Newsweek magazine recently published a 
report on the differences between the two 
systems and the successes the Japanese have 
had, even when using their methods in the 
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United States, with American workers. To 
quote one management specialist named in 
the article, “The Japanese simply outman- 
age us when it comes to people. We've done 
very well coping with the inanimate ele- 
ments of management. But a shocking num- 
ber of American managers are really inept 
in dealing with people.” 

I don't know that the methods of the 
Japanese, or of other countries or industries 
that could be examined, would bring big, im- 
mediate improvements in the performance of 
our postal system. But it reveals a basic 
narrow-mindedness that the managers of the 
system have failed even to give the thought 
Some serious consideration, and perhaps a 
field trial or two. 

Another glaring deficiency, which indicates 
to me how the present management has 
failed to recognize the dominance of the 
human side of the Postal Service, is the lack 
of emphasis on having a good staff, or a di- 
rector or two, who fully understand public 
service labor unions and how they work. 

No matter how many billions of dollars are 
spent on machines and buildings, they won't 
do the job without also dealing with the 
human side that is 85 per cent of the sys- 
tem. 

Besides being too homogenous, too lack- 
ing in the kinds of background, experience 
and perspective that were called for, the 
board of director has fallen down in fulfill- 
ing what should be one of its main func- 
tions: to stand up to the management of the 
system, to challenge its judgments, to stim- 
ulate new thinking, and to continually 
press for creative and appropriate solutions. 

One reason for this is that the board of 
governors has been in effect, hand-picked by 
the White House and management—with the 
unfortunate help of some congressional 
stringpullers. As a result, it has served as a 
rubberstamp, a tool of the management it 
instead should be prodding and challenging. 

I doubt that any of these men have ever 
been out in the work room when the mail 
rush is on, or has known a postal worker as 
a friend. 

The board of governors should be part 
gadfly, part guiding light. Part coach and 
part umpire. It should include men who 
understand managing a system such as this; 
but it also should include spokesmen for the 
interests the system is there to serve and 
with whom it must deal—mail users, citizens, 
postal workers. 

But the Board of Governors can not carry 
the load alone. They must have top man- 
agers who also understand what we are seek- 
ing and know how to achieve it. There have 
been some excellent appointments among 
the top managers to date—but these have 
been the exception rather than the rule. Too 
many of our senior managers both past and 
present, do not seem to understand the mis- 
sion of the public service, which is precisely: 
to serve the public with efficient, reliable 
mail service. The Postmaster General and his 
main aides must understand that this isn't 
American Can Company, but a public service 
arm of government. An agency that is not 
here to turn a profit, but which hopefully 
can break even, and which has as its chief 
task to deliver the best possible service. 

There have been lesser problems which also 
have contributed to the overall difficulties. 

One has been an extremely high turnover 
rate among management personnel. We all 
have experienced the effect when there is a 
new letter carrier on our route—it slows 
down the mail for a few days. When there is 
constant change in personnel at the top, it 
has @ similar effect, but with far wider rami- 
fications. 

Finally, we have seen some cases of ex- 
tremely bad judgment on the part of top- 
level management. If the reports that have 
become public in recent weeks about crony- 
ism and favoritism in the sales of bonds, the 
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buying of equipment, the letting of con- 
tracts, are true, then it is a double tragedy. 

It is a tragedy because it is yet another 
rip in the lately tattered moral fabric of our 
government. And it is a tragedy because men 
who were entrusted with a job that is vital 
to the commerce and communications of 
their country placed self-interest above that 
trust and thereby held it in contempt. Had 
they been dedicated to getting the job done 
the best possible way, they would have acted 
otherwise. 

But hand-wringing and mourning the 
failures of the Postal Service will not cor- 
rect its problems. We need strong practical 
measures. 

Many men have worked hard and with 
great dedication to try to reform this postal 
system, to create the new agency and start 
it down the road. Men like Chairman Dulski 
and Congressmen Jim Hanley and Charles 
Wilson of the Post Office Committee, and 
Tom Steed and Howard Robinson of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the Post Office, 
who supported passage of the bill, wished it 
well and worked hard to give it the financial 
tools to work with in its infancy. 

In the Postal Service itself, we have had 
the full support and dedication of some fine 
and able men as well. General Counsel Lou 
Cox, Senior Assistant Postmasters General 
Ralph Nicholson and Edward Dorsey, Assist- 
ant Postmaster General Norman Halliday— 
these men and others have struggled against 
great handicaps to try to make the new 
Postal Service fulfill the hopes and inten- 
tions of its authors and supporters. 

These men deserve every effort we can put 
forth, in recognition of what they have 


given, to try to correct the flaws that have 
become evident over the past four years, to 
try to make right what they believed in. 

I for one feel a strong obligation to make 
what suggestions I have, if only because of 
my share of the responsibility for shaping 


the Reorganization Act. 

Here are some steps I believe might im- 
prove upon the present structure and func- 
tioning of the Postal Service: 

First, I have never been satisfled with the 
composition of the Board of Governors. We 
should keep it at its present size—nine mem- 
bers plus the Postmaster General and his 
Deputy. But I believe we should diversify 
the backgrounds of those members. We 
should consider including representatives of 
labor, mail users, perhaps Congress. While I 
have pointed out the Postal Service's heavy 
dependence upon human labor, it is impor- 
tant further to recognize that a large portion 
of that work force has been traditionally 
black. We should consider this, too, in choos- 
ing members of the Board of Governors. 

In connection with this reform, I believe 
the independence of the board is essential to 
& healthy spirit of creativity and open- 
mindedness. Giving the board its own small 
independent staff would be a step toward 
this objective. 

Second, we must clarify and tighten up 
the rules for recruiting, hiring and com- 
pensating high-level management personnel, 
Though local postmasters are now recruited 
from the ranks of the work force, too few 
career postal workers have been placed in 
top management positions at the headquar- 
ters level. 

Congress should specify the number of 
employees that are permitted in the $36,000- 
and-up salary ranges and require more strict 
justification for placement of personnel at 
those levels, and for outside recruitment. 

Third, there should be Congressional ac- 
tion mandating that the Postal Service fol- 
low the contract-letting procedures required 
of other federal agencies under present law. 
When we wrote the Postal Reorganization 
Act, we deliberately exempted the Postal 
Service from these requirements. For the 
most part, I am told they are followed any- 
way, and I assume they are. 
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But the past four years or so have brought 
to American government some of the most 
discouraging examples of cronyism in a long, 
long time. We have learned of case after case 
in which public officials apparently just 
didn’t understand that a public servant 
doesn’t give government business to a fa- 
vorite friend, just because he is a friend. 
Sadly, the Postal Service has not escaped 
these subversions of the public trust. 

I have already mentioned how Peter 
Flanagan and the old Nixon-Mitchell law 
firm got a piece of the action when that first 
quarter million dollar bond issue was sold. 
The buddy system was at work with a 
vengence. James Hargrove, at the time a 
senior postal official, admitted that he and 
Flanagan were pals. 

But I wouldn’t want to leave out the fact 
that William Simon, who has risen from 
Nixon fund-raiser to manager of the public 
purse as Treasury Secretary, was previously 
connected with another firm that was favored 
with a chunk of the business. 

There have been lesser examples; instances 
of contracts being let to firms that either 
previously or subsequently employed Postal 
Service officials. 

In recent weeks we have seen a stream of 
news articles alleging a variety of question- 
able acts by high officials. These charges and 
revelations only serve to send employee 
morale plummeting lower while heightening 
the public’s sense that it isn’t service that 
counts after all, but promotion of personal 


When Congress exempted the Postal Serv- 
ice from the usual contracting and procure- 
ment restraints, it was done in the hope that 
this would provide a flexibility that would 
promote faster improvement in service. We 
gave freedom, but we did not intend free 
wheeling and dealing. It is time to pull in 
the reins. 

Even if we could be assured that only the 
highest principles would govern future busi- 
ness transactions by the Postal Service, we 
must show the public and the postal work 
force that Congress won't stand for any more 
favoritism. Giving your pals the contracts 
may be the way private businesses operate— 
it may even be alright in the private sector. 
But public agencies can not be allowed to 
run that way. 

It is disturbing that we turned to business 
to provide the management and leadership, 
and business has let us down. The reason 
may be that the Postal Service is a hybrid, 
only part business and the rest government 
bureaucracy, existing chiefly as a public serv- 
ice institution. This is a far more difficult 
kind of institution to manage than a private 
corporation. Being confined by requirements 
such as competitive bidding doesn’t make it 
any easier. 

But this only demonstrates and under- 
scores the need for top-flight management 
that possesses a rare combination of know- 
how in both business and government, that 
understands politics, and has the knack—so 
eritical in labor-intensive organization—of 
managing and motivating people. 

Fourth, Congress should adopt the rate- 
setting safeguards contained in the House 
version of the Reorganization Act, but modi- 
fied in conference with the Senate. The Con- 
gress, under this provision, would retain veto- 
power over rate increases. This is one of the 
most emotional aspects of postal operations, 
and one in which I feel the public wants its 
elected representatives to have a final say. 

F*“th, I believe the time has come for the 
American people to decide whether they want 
total freedom of variety in the form of the 
mail they send or whether they are willing 
to sacrifice some of this freedom—which 
seems to verge at times on anarchy—in ex- 
change for greater efficiency. 

We should carefully explore the feasibility 
of creating a new type of First Class Mail, 
which would be sent in standardized en- 
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velopes, possibly containing pre-printed Zip 
Code spaces that a machine could find and 
read. This would be strictly a private-letter 
class of mail. 

This is not a new idea. Great Britain uses 
a standardized mail system somewhat of this 
sort. It is optional, but it goes at a reduced 
rate. We already follow a plan somewhat like 
this in the International Postal Union's let- 
ter system, with the dimensions of letters 
required to fall within a standardized range. 

What logic is there in having hundreds of 
possible sizes and shapes of envelopes, and 
then wondering why we can not have auto- 
mation? Variety may keep life interesting, 
but it keeps the life of the postal wofker 
confusing and frustrating. Americans should 
decide whether they want good service or 
every size and shape of envelope the human 
mind can devise. 

Please note that I am not even suggesting 
that all mail should be standardized. I am 
only talking about what is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “Aunt Minnie Mail,” personal 
letters. Yet, this accounts for fully one-fifth 
of all ist class mail—about 10 billion letters 
& year. It would seem that finding a way tu 
automate its handling would not only speed 
its delivery, but ease the burden of handling 
the other four-fifths. 

While investigating this proposal, we 
should also consider freezing the postal rate 
for this kind of mail at the present 10 cent 
rate, for a fixed period of time, to avoid fur- 
ther increases in the cost of writing to Aunt 
Minnie. 

Sixth, I believe we should seek the support 
of the postal workers in trying out, on a 
limited, pilot-test basis, a variety of incen- 
tive plans. These could range from piece- 
work incentives (extra pay or benefits for 
handling or delivering more than some rea- 
sonable average number of pieces) to off-the- 
job benefits such as family recreation pro- 
grams, group vacation plans and other ideas 
that would serve as fringe-benefits while 
building esprit de corps. 

The Postal Service is not designed to make 
a profit—Heaven knows, we wish it would 
break even—so it would be difficult to at- 
tempt a profit-sharing incentive plan. But 
perhaps there are ways we could tie some 
employee benefits to improvements in ef- 
ficiency and reduction of costs. This, too, 
should be at least explored. 

Seventh, I believe both the Postal Service 
and the public deserve to know where Con- 
gress stands on the question of postal serv- 
ice standards. Congress should adopt a clear- 
cut statement on the levels of service it ex- 
pects, both in speed of mail delivery in the 
various classes and in the services delivered 
at the Post Office window and to customers 
along the route. 

True, writing this down in the book won't 
guarantee that these service levels will be 
met. But they will provide a guideline and 
a yardstick that should help the Postal Serv- 
ice in its attempts to raise its levels of per- 
formance, and help the public measure its 
success, 

Eighth, finally, the general public is doubly 
frustrated in attempting to cope with the 
problems it perceives in the Postal Service. 

Besides being frustrated when the system 
doesn’t perform as well as the public thinks 
it should, citizens are frustrated when they 
attempt to express their frustration. 

They complain to the local letter carrier 
and the hometown postmaster, who say they 
are doing the best they can, but policy is set 
in Washington, So the citizen writes his 
Congressman, and is told that Congress 
doesn’t run the Post Office anymore. There 
was good reason for getting Congress out of 
the everyday operations of the postal system. 
But the Citizen still deserves to have a voice 
in the system. 

To achieve this, I would suggest creating 
local citizen mail-users’ councils, to meet 
regularly and discuss the operations of the 
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system, to have a say in changes in policy 
and procedures before they are put into ef- 
fect—in short, put to a productive use the 
public’s desire to have a say in the system. 

We already do this to improve business 
mail service. The ordinary citizen deserves 
at least equal treatment. 

Besides bringing the public into the pic- 
ture in an orderly and constructive fashion, 
these councils would give postal officials a 
chance to express their frustrations and ex- 
plain their problems. The result at a mini- 
mum would be greater understanding on 
both sides, and at best could bring some 
real improvements in service. 

I also raise a suggestion that I approach 
with regret and reluctance. It deals with 
Postmaster-General Klassen, the man where 
the bucks stops. 

I know Ted Klassen and I like him. His life 
story is one of struggle and success. I con- 
sider him a friend who would welcome forth- 
right advice. He undertook a trying, difficult, 
second career when he could have the luxury 
of a leisurely retirement. With bluntness and 
courage, he has stood up to political pres- 
sures, including a good number from the 
White House. His stewardship at the Postal 
Service is not without success. I firmly be- 
lieve him when he explains that the recent 
disclosures about a consulting fee he re- 
ceived in the interim between his two tours 
of duty in high Postal Service posts were in 
good faith—though I do fault him for a mis- 
take in judgment and for not seeing how the 
transaction would appear to the public. 

And so, not in rancor, but in friendship 
and with reluctance, I call on him to pick an 
appropriate time in the next six months 
when his pending projects are in order—and 
then to step aside. Not under fire... but 
with gratitude for giving his best, and In the 
best interest of the things he was worked for. 
I ask him to go at a time of his choosing— 
not in failure ... but in recognition of the 
limitations of what he can hope to do. 

For I am convinced that if the Postal Serv- 
ice is to surmount the unique challenges, it 
needs a new leader who can see things in a 
fresh perspective. If the United States Postal 
Service is to succeed ‘t will take new con- 
cepts, attitudes, vigor, fresh thinking, and 
enthusiasm which he cannot be expected to 
provide. 

The resignation of the present Postmaster 
General could open the way for an intensive 
search for an executive of proven talent and 
experience in a fleld which may have pro- 
vided the kind of background needed in 
this extremely difficult position. We could 
search for someone with the peak of his—or 
her—career still ahead. Someone who could 
bring fresh ideas and vigorous leadership to 
the task. Someone capable of dealing with 
the needs of a highly labor-intensive in- 
dustry that cries out for innovative thinking, 
new technology, new methods. Surely, some- 
where in America, there is a man or woman 
in their 30's or 40’s who can bring a sense 
of excitement, innovation, newness, change, 
enthusiasm to this troubled and extremely 
vital public service. Someone ready to give 
the best ten years of his or her life to the 
task, and to show us that we are wrong— 
to demonstrate that public service monopo- 
lies can find new ways to overcome their own 
handicaps.and weaknesses, and can give us 
efficiency and service. 

I am conyinced that the choice of the per- 
son at the controls is among the most im- 
portant factors in determining how the 
machine functions. 

So, those are my modest suggestions: 

A newly constituted Board of Governors, 
with wider diversity and viewpoint, greater 
independence and influence; 

Tightened rules for recruiting, hiring and 
paying top management personnel, with more 
stress oh drawing on career employees of the 
Service; 
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Tougher control over the contracting and 
procurement procedures; 

Congressional veto-power over postal rates; 

A new, optional, standardized class of mail 
for personal letters, with automation as a 
major goal; 

Experiments with 
plans; 

Congressionally mandated standards of 
service; 

A system of local private citizen mail- 
users’ councils; and 

A new, vigorous, 
General. 

I am sure others also have ideas, and I 
would hope that Congress, in the coming 
months, would give full, open-minded con- 
sideration to all of them. I am pleased that 
the House Committee hearings are now un- 
derway and we must not leave any possible 
solutions outside our investigations. We 
must not accept any of the old assumptions 
without challenging them. We have replaced 
one system that didn’t work with a new sys- 
tem, and found it doesn’t work much bet- 
ter. We can’t afford strike three. 

As long as men write laws, laws will be 
imperfect. If that weren't true, we would 
have legislated ourselves out of business long 
ago. 

We can only do our best, and then try to 
improve on it. We did our best with our pos- 
tal reorganization plan. Now it is time to do 
better. 


employee incentive 


innovative Postmaster 


CUSTOMS SERVICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Appropriations 
Committee for including in this bill lan- 
guage specifically prohibiting the use of 
any funds available in this bill for the 
transfer of any functions, personnel or 
equipment out of the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice or from the Bureau of Customs to 
any other agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment without the express consent of 
Congress. 

This requirement relates, of course, to 
the efforts of the Office of Management 
and Budget to transfer the functions of 
the Customs Service between ports of 
entry along the Mexican border to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
and to carry out this transfer of statu- 
torily assigned functions without the 
benefit of congressional approval. Last 
year the OMB was unable to obtain ap- 
proval for all the transfers they wished to 
accomplish, so this year—lacking the 
power to transmit reorganization pro- 
posals any longer—they decided to carry 
out the transfer unilaterally, and to label 
it a “management” decision. 

Last month, I introduced Senate Con- 
current Resolution 92, which calls upon 
the Office of Management and Budget to 
desist from any actions intended to ex- 
ecute the planned transfer. In introduc- 
ing that resolution, I noted that only 
Congress has the right to alter statutorily 
assigned functions, and that the OMB 
was attempting to bypass the Congress 
illegally. The chairmen and members of 
the Treasury Appropriations subcommit- 
tees in both the House and the Senate 
sent letters to OMB Director Roy Ash 
pointing to the illegality of his proposed 
actions, and demanding that he refrain 
from any further actions. 

The limitations against the use of any 
funds appropriated in this bill for carry- 
ing out any facets of such a transfer are 
a further step in our effort to prevent this 
capricious avoidance of congressional au- 
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thority by the OMB. It is not at all clear 
to me why the OMB should have found 
it mecessary at a time like the present to 
engage in such an attack on the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of the Congress. 
But I would sincerely hope that the mes- 
sage we are sending to the OMB in this 
bill will be clearly heard and thoroughly 
understood. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, as the 
full Senate today considers passage of 
H.R. 15544, the Treasury, Postal Service, 
and general Government appropriation 
bill for fiscal year 1975, I am pleased to 
rise in strong support for this bill as re- 
ported by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The bill we have before us represents 
the product of careful deliberation and 
close scrutiny by the subcommittee 
chaired by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya) and by 
the full committee, on which I am priv- 
ileged to serve. At a time of great in- 
flationary pressure, I am pzrticularly 
pleased that we have succeeded in trim- 
ming a total of $54,688,000 from the 
amount requested in the President’s 
budget, and a totai of $679,c59,006 below 
the amounts we appropriated for the 
same agencies and programs in the last 
fiscal year. 

I believe this is clear evidence of the 
commitment of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee—and the Congress as a whole— 
to keep a close watch on every taxpayer's 
dollar and to hold the line on excessive 
Government spending. At the same time, 
I am also convinced that these represent 
responsible cuts, so that the Govern- 
ment will not be hobbled or hindered 
from functioning efficiently and smooth- 
ly. 
I would also like to commend the com- 
mittee action with respect to two items 
of particular interest to me, both of 
which relate to the appropriation for the 
General Services Administration. The 
bill which passed the House, Mr. Presi- 
dent, included two cuts or limitations in 
the GSA budget which were of grave 
concern to me. 

The first was a substantial cut of 
$101.6 million in the request for real 
property operations. This cut, if not re- 
stored by the Senate, would have resulted 
in a critical reduction in the level of pro- 
tection, cleaning and maintenance avail- 
able for Federal buildings, and might 
have required the firing of as many as 
8,500 blue collar workers responsible for 
providing these services. 

For this reason, I strongly protested 
this House cut in a letter to Chairman 
Montoya and urged a full restoration of 
these funds. It seemed to me that we 
would be most ill-advised to make a cut 
so deep that we would, in effect, be ask- 
ing our dedicated Federal employees to 
carry out their tasks in a steadily deteri- 
orating work environment—which would 
hardly have been a useful way to encour- 
age increased productivity by our civil 
servants. 

While this view did not completely 
prevail in our committee deliberations, I 
am happy to note that we did at least 
succeed in restoring all but $25 million 
of this cut—which will be sufficient to 
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avoid laying off any existing employees, 
and to provide at least a minimal level 
of protection, cleaning and maintenance 
for Federal buildings. 

Another issue of importance raised by 
this bill as passed by the House concerned 
the provision writter into the bill which 
would have limited GSA’s authority to 
execute purchase contracts—which fi- 
nance the construction of Federal build- 
ings—to a maximum of $250 million dur- 
ing this fiscal year. The Senate commit- 
tee has wisely recommended an increase 
in this limitation to a level of $350 mil- 
lion, specifically pointing out in its re- 
port that this will allow a full go-ahead 
for financing of the construction of a 
much-needed new national headquarters 
building for the Social Security Admin- 
istration in Woodlawn, Md. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I want 
to commend my fellow members of the 
Committee on Appropriations for report- 
ing out a bill which is both fully respon- 
sive to the needs of our Federal employees 
and programs and at the same time fis- 
cally responsible during this period of 
crucial Federal belt-tightening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT). The bill is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The bill, having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc) and 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Fonc) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 15, as follows: 


[No. 340 Leg.] 
YEAS—82 


Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Fastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 


Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hughes 
Bennett Humphrey 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, Fulbright 
Harry F., Jr. Goldwater 
Byrd, Robert C. Griffin 
Cannon Hansen 


Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
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McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Packwood 


Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
NAYS—15 

Doie 
Gurney 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Nelson 

NOT VOTING—3 


Fong Gravel Hruska 


So the bill (H.R. 15544) was passed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimus consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make any 
necessary technical and clerical correc- 
tions in the engrossment of H.R. 15544. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mon- 
TOYA, Mr. BAYH, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 
BELLMON, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. YOUNG 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


Nunn 
Proxmire 


Abourezk 
Bartlett 
Biden 
Buckley 
Chiles 
Cotton 


William L. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR ON 
H.R. 15323 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy staff be allowed to be 
present during the debate and voting on 
H.R. 15323 being considered tomorrow: 
Edward J. Bauser, James B. Graham, 
Randall C. Stephens, and James T. 
Ramey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
has passed the bill (H.R. 11108) to ex- 
tend for 3 years the District of Co- 
lumbia Medical and Dental Manpower 
Act of 1970, in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


July 31, 1974 


H.R. 5094; An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the reclassification 
of positions of deputy United States marshal, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 14592. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1975 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, and other 
weapons, and research development, test and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe that authorized personnel strength for 
each active duty component and of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces and of civilian per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense, and to 
authorize the military training student loads 
and for other purposes. 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 11108) to extend for 
3 years the District of Columbia Medical 
and Dental Manpower Act of 1970 was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ORDER FOR PRINTING OF §. 821, 
JUVENILE JUSTICE BILL 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that S. 821, the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974, be printed as passed by the Sen- 
ate on July 25, 1974. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House in- 
sists upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 2510) to create an Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy within the Executive 
Office of the President, and for other 
purposes; disagreed to by the Senate; 
agrees to the conference requested by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. 
Horton, and Mr. ERLENBORN were ap- 
pointed managers of the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8217) to exempt 
from duty certain equipment and repairs 
for vessels operated by or for any agency 
of the United States where the entries 
were made in connection with vessels ar- 
riving before January 5, 1971, with an 
amendment in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate; and that the 
House recedes from its disagreement to 
the amend nent of the Senate to the title 
of the bill and concurs therein. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 15472) making appro- 
priations for agriculture-environmental 
and consumer protection programs for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes. 


July 31, 1974 


The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). 

The message further announced that 
the House has agreed to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 566 to provide additional 
copies of hearings and the final report of 
the Judiciary Committee on the im- 
peachment inquiry. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 566) to provide additional copies of 
hearings and the final report of the Ju- 
diciary Committee on the impeachment 
inquiry was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


EXEMPTION FROM DUTY CERTAIN 
EQUIPMENT AND REPAIRS FOR 
VESSELS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 8217. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Rpresentatives to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8217) 
to exempt from duty certain equipment 
and repairs for vessels operated by or for 
any agency of the United States where 
the entries were made in connection with 
vessels arriving before January 5, 1971, 
which was: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by said amendment, 
insert: 

Sec. 3. The last sentence of section 203(e) 
(2) of the Federal-State Extended Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act of 1970 (as 
added by section 20 of Public Law 93-233 
and amended by section 2 of Public Law 93- 
256 and by section 2 of Public Law 93-329) 
is amended by striking out “August 1, 1974" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “April 30, 1975”, 

Sec. 4. (a) The second sentence of section 
204(b) of the Emergency Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1971 is amended to read 
as follows: “Amounts appropriated as repay- 
able advances and paid to the States under 
section 203 shall be repaid, without interest, 
as provided in section 905(d) of the Social 
Security Act.” 

(b) Section 903(b) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out paragraph 
(3). 

Sec. 5. Section 1631 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding the following at 
the end thereof: 

“REIMBURSEMENT TO STATES FOR INTERIM 
ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 

“(g)(1) Notwithstanding subsection (d) 
(1) and subsection (b) as it relates to the 
payment of less than the correct amount of 
benefits, the Secretary may, upon written 
authorization by an individual, withhold 
benefits due with respect to that individual 
and may pay to a State (or a political sub- 
division thereof if agreed to by the Secretary 
and the State) from the benefits withheld 
an amount sufficient to reimburse the State 
(or political subdivision) for interim assist- 
ance furnished on behalf of the individual 
by the State (or political subdivision). 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term benefits’ with respect to any individual 
means supplemental security income benefits 
under this title, and any State supple- 
mentary payments under section 1616 or 
under section 212 of Public Law 93-66 which 
the Secretary makes on behalf of a State 
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(or political subdivision thereof), that the 
Secretary has determined to be due with 
respect to the individual at the time the Sec- 
retary makes the first payment of benefits, A 
cash advance made pursuant to subsection 
(a) (4) (A) shall not be considered as the 
first payment of benefits for purposes of the 
preceding sentence. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘interim assistance’ with respect to any 
individual means assistance financed from 
State or local funds and furnished for meet- 
ing basic needs during the period, beginning 
with the month in which the individual filed 
an application for benefits (as defined in 
paragraph (2)), for which he was eligible 
for such benefits. 

“(4) In order for a State to receive reim- 
bursement under the provisions of para- 
graph (1), the State shall have in effect an 
agreement with the Secretary which shall 
provide— 

“(A) that if the Secretary makes payment 
to the State (or a political subdivision of the 
State as provided for under the agreement) 
in reimbursement for interim assistance (as 
defined in paragraph (3)) for any individ- 
ual in an amount greater than the reim- 
bursable amount authorized by paragraph 
(1), the State (or political subdivision) shall 
pay to the individual the balance of such 
payment in excess of the reimbursable 
amount as expeditiously as possible, but in 
any event within ten working days or a 
shorter period specified in the agreement; 
and 

“(B) that the State will comply with such 
other rules as the Secretary finds necessary 
to achive efficient and effective administra- 
tion of this subsection and to carry out the 
purposes of the program established by this 
title, including protection of hearing rights 
for any individual aggrieved by action taken 
by the State (or political subdivision) pur- 
suant to this subsection. 

“(5) The provisions of subsection (c) shall 
not be applicable to any disagreement con- 
cerning payment by the Secretary to a State 
pursuant to the preceding provisions of this 
subsection nor the amount retained by the 
State (or political subdivision). 

“(6) The provisions of this subsection 
shall expire on June 30, 1976. At least sixty 
days prior to such expiration date, the Sec- 
retary shall submit to Congress a report as- 
sessing the effects of actions taken pursuant 
to this subsection, including the adequacy 
of interim assistance provided and the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the administra- 
tion of such provisions. Such report may in- 
clude such recommendations as the Secre- 
tary deems appropriate.”. 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 1611 of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) (1)(A), by inserting 
“(or, if greater, the amount determined un- 
der section 1617)" immediately after ‘$1,- 
752”; 

(2) in subsection (a) (2)(A), by inserting 
“(or, if greater, the amount determined un- 
der section 1617)” immediately after ‘$2,- 
628"; 

(3) in subsection (b)(1), by Inserting 
“(or, if greater, the amount determined un- 
der section 1617)" immediately after “$1,- 
762"; and 

(4) in subsection (b)(2), by inserting 
“cor, if greater, the amount determined un- 
der section 1617)” immediately after ‘$2,- 
628". 

(b) Part A of title XVI of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS IN BENEFITS 


“Sec, 1617. Whenever benefit amounts un- 
der title II are increased by any percentage 
effective with any month as a result of de- 
termination made under section 215(1), each 
of the dollar amounts in effect for such 
month under subsections (a) (1)(A), (a) (2) 
(A), (b) (1), (b) (2) of section 1611, and sub- 
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section (a)(1)(A) of section 211 of Public 
Law 93-66, as specified in such subsections 
or as previously increased under this sec- 
tion, shall be increased by the same percent- 
age (and rounded, when not a multiple of 
$1.20, to the next higher multiple of $1.20), 
effective with respect to benefits for months 
after such month; and such dollar amounts 
as so increased shall be published in the 
Federal Register together with, and at the 
same time as, the material required by sec- 
tion 215(1)(2)(D) to be published therein 
by reason of such determination.” 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 15(c) (2) of Public Law 
93-233 is amended by striking out “Decem- 
ber 1, 1974” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 1, 1975", and by striking out “July 1, 
1975” and inserting in lieu thereof “March 1, 
1976”. 

(b) Section 15(c)(5) of Public Law 93- 
233 is amended by striking out “March 1, 
1975” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 1, 
1975” and by striking out “October 1, 1975” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “June 1, 1976”. 

(c) Section 15(d) of Public Law 93-233 is 
amended by striking out “January 1, 1975, 
except that if the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare determines that addi- 
tional time is required to prepare the report 
required by subsection (c), he may, by regu- 
lation, extend the applicability of the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) to cost account- 
ing periods beginning after June 30, 1975” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1976”. 

Sec. 8. Section 249B of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1972 is amended by strik- 
ing out “June 30, 1974” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1977”. 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 1902(a) (14) (B) (i) of 
the Social Security Act (relating to certain 
cost-sharing fees required to be paid by some 
individuals under medicaid) is amended by 
striking out “shall” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “may”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective January 1, 1973. 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 211(a) (1) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by inserting after 
“material participation by the owner or 
tenant” each time it occurs the following: 
“(as determined without regard to any ac- 
tivities of an agent of such owner or ten- 
ant)”. 

(b) Section 1402(a)(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of net earnings from self-employment) is 
amended by inserting after “material par- 
ticipation by the owner or tenant” each time 
it occurs the following: “(as determined 
without regard to any activities of an agent 
of such owner or tenant)”. 

(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1973. 

Sec. 11. (a) The staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation shall 
conduct a comprehensive study and investi- 
gation of the operation and effect of the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951, as amended, with 
a view to determining whether such Act 
should be extended beyond December 31, 
1975, and, if so, how the administration of 
such Act can be improved. The Joint Com- 
mittee staff shall specifically consider 
whether exemption criteria and the statutory 
factors for determining excessive profits 
should be changed to make the Act fairer 
and more effective and more objective. The 
Joint Committee staff shall also consider 
whether the Renegotiation Board should be 
restructured. 

(b) In conducting such study and investi- 
gation the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation shall consult with 
the staffs of the Renegotiation Board, the 
General Accounting Office, the Cost Account- 
ing Standards Board, and the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

(c) The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation shall submit the 
results of its study and investigation to the 
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Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives and to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate on or before Septem- 
ber 30, 1975, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems appropriate. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senate can be quite pleased 
with the House action on H.R. 8217. The 
Senate added 11 provisions to this bill. 
The House has accepted all or a signifi- 
cant part of nine of the Senate provi- 
sions. Of the three amendments with 
the greatest cost impact, the House has 
accepted the major part of two of the 
Senate provisions, concerning supple- 
mental security income and unemploy- 
ment benefits. The House was unwilling 
to accept at this time the third provision, 
relating to the retirement income credit, 
because the Ways and Means Committee 
has already proposed its own retirement 
income credit provision as a part of the 
tax reform bill they are working on now. 

Let me describe briefly how the provi- 
sions in the House substitute amendment 
relate to the provisions in the Senate- 
passed bill. 


RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


Under present law a retirement in- 
come credit of up to $1,524 multiplied 
by 15 percent—that is, $229—is allowed 
for single persons age 65 or over having 
retirement income. The credit is reduced 
by social security and certain other pen- 
sion income, and it is reduced for persons 
under age 72 by 50 percent of earnings 
over $1,200 and 100 percent of earnings 
over $1,700. Under the Senate provision, 
the credit for a single person would be 
based on $2,500 instead of $1,524, and 
the credit would be reduced by 50 per- 
cent of all earnings above $2,100. The 
House was unwilling to accept this pro- 
vision at this time because the Ways and 
Means Committee has already incor- 
porated a provision liberalizing the re- 
tirement test in the tax reform bill they 
are now working on. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROVISIONS 


The Senate amendment included a 
provision which would make it possible 
for the Social Security Administration 
and the States to enter into arrange- 
ments whereby the States would provide 
payments to meet the basic needs of 
aged, blind, and disabled persons during 
the time while the Social Security Ad- 
ministration is processing their claims 
for benefits under the supplemental 
security income program. 

Social security would then reimburse 
the States for these interim payments 
out of any retroactive SSI benefits other- 
wise due the applicant. The Senate 
amendment would have authorized these 
arrangements for a temporary period 
ending June 30, 1975, with a requirement 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare report to Congress his rec- 
ommendations concerning this provision 
60 days prior to that date. The House 
agreed to this Senate provision with a 
modification which would move the ex- 
piration date from June 30, 1975, to June 
30, 1976. 

The Senate amendment also contained 
a provision which would provide for 
automatic cost-of-living increases in 
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supplemental security income benefits 
starting in July 1975. Under this provi- 
sion SSI benefits will be increased when- 
ever social security benefits are increased 
automatically because the cost of living 
has risen. The Senate amendment would 
also have required States which provide 
additional State benefits over and above 
the Federal SSI benefits to pass on these 
automatic increases in SSI to the bene- 
ficiaries rather than offsetting them by 
reducing the amount of the State bene- 
fits. The Senate provision also included 
some Federal funding for States which 
would have incurred additional costs be- 
cause of this requirement. The House of 
Representatives accepted that part of 
the Senate amendment which provides 
for automatic cost-of-living increases in 
the Federal SSI benefits, but rejected the 
requirement that States pass through 
these increases to beneficiaries without 
offsetting reductions in State benefits. 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS PROVISIONS 


Under existing law, extended unem- 
ployment benefits are payable for up to 
13 weeks over and above the 26 weeks of 
benefits under the regular unemploy- 
ment programs in States experiencing 
high rates of unemployment. To be 
eligible for 50 percent Federal matching, 
States must have both a 4-percent or 
higher rate of insured unemployment 
and a rate of insured unemployment 
which is at least 120 percent of the rate 
prevailing in the State in a comparable 
period of the prior 2 years. Because of 
persistent unemployment in certain 
areas of the country, however, many 
States which meet the first requirement 
of a 4-percent insured unemployment 
rate no longer are able to meet the sec- 
ond factor. Consequently, Congress has 
on several occasions acted to allow 
States, on an optional basis, to waive 
the 120 percent requirement. The most 
recent enactment permitting such a 
waiver will expire at the end of this 
month. 

Under the Senate amendment, the au- 
thority for the States to receive Federal 
matching for extended benefits without 
meeting the 120 percent requirement 
would have been extended through the 
end of June, 1975. The House accepted 
this amendment with a modification un- 
der which the provision will expire on 
April 30, 1975 rather than on June 30, 
1975. 

The House also accepted, without 
change, a Senate amendment which 
would modify the procedure for reim- 
bursing the general fund for certain ad- 
vances which were made to the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund to cover the cost of 
benefits under the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1971. 
MEDICARE AND MEDICAID AMENDMENTS IN H.R. 

8217 

The House has accepted the three Sen- 
ate provisions relating to the medicare 
and medicaid programs. The first provi- 
sion extends for an additional 3 years 
100 percent Federal funding of the costs 
for training and compensation of inspec- 
tors of long-term care institutions par- 
ticipating in medicaid. These inspectors 
determine compliance of skilled nursing 
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facilities and intermediate care facili- 
ties with health and safety standards. 

The second provision removes a re- 
quirement that States impose a premium 
or enrollment fee on medically needy 
persons using medicaid. The provision 
makes this premium optional with the 
State rather than mandatory. 

The third provision extends the period 
for a study of appropriate and fair re- 
imbursement for physicians in teaching 
hospitals until March 1976. The original 
study requirement was included in Public 
Law 93-233. Both the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
National Institute of Medicine, which is 
doing the study for HEW, indicated that 
a longer study period was needed to do a 
thorough job. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE OF FARM INCOME 


The Senate amendment included a 
provision to make clear that a farm 
owner who does not himself participate 
in the operations of the farm will not be 
subject to social security tax on farm 
rental income because of actions taken 
by a farm management company which 
acts as his agent in leasing the farm to 
the tenant. The House of Representatives 
agreed to the Senate amendment with 
modifications of a technical nature. 
PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE RENEGOTIATION 

ACT 

The Renegotiation Act was recently 
extended for 18 months, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1975. The Senate bill would have 
provided for an extension only through 
June 30, 1975, and it directed the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revy- 
enue Taxation to conduct a comprehen- 
sive study and investigation of the op- 
eration and effect of the Renegotiation 
Act. The House would not accept a mod- 
ification in the expiration date of the 
Renegotiation Act, but they did agree 
to the Senate provision directing a com- 
prehensive study of the act. This study 
must be submitted to the Committee on 
Finance and the Committee on Ways 
and Means by September 30, 1975. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator will tell me who on 
their side is primarily concerned with 
this. 

Mr. TALMADGE, It went to confer- 
ence in the House, and was reported in 
technical disagreement. The House and 
Senate conferees were unanimous in 
their report. The House will propose cer- 
tain amendments which embodied about 
80 to 85 percent of the Senate amend- 
ments to the bill. 

It was agreed to by the conferees on 
the part of the Senate, which I believe 
were Senator BENNETT, Senator CURTIS, 
and one other I do not recall at the 
moment. Senator BENNETT can speak for 
himself. 

Mr. BENNETT. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I see no reason why we should 
not concur in the House amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1975— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I should like to make a request while the 
distinguished Republican leader is on 
the floor. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Department of Transportation ap- 
propriation bill be the first order of busi- 
ness at the conclusion of morning busi- 
ness on Friday, with the time limitation 
being 1 hour, equally divided between 
the Senator from West Virginia and the 
Senator from New Jersey; that there be 
a time limitation on any amendment, 
debatable motion, or appeal of 30 min- 
utes, and the division with regard to the 
contro! of time be in the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? If not, it is ordered. 


INCREASED U.S. PARTICIPATION IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the papers on 
5. 2665 be messaged to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1974 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to consideration of S. 3792, the Export 
Administration Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now re- 
sume consideration of Senate hill 3792, 
which the clerk will report by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. 3792. a bill to amend and extend the 
Export Administration Act of 1969. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is further discus- 
sion of the pending business under a time 
limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, the 
Senator is correct. The time for debate 
on this bill shall be limited to 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the majority and minority leaders or 
their designees, with 30 minutes on any 
amendment except one to be offered by 
the Senator from New York (Mr. JAVITS) 
on which there shall be 40 minutes, and 
with no time limitation on any debat- 
able motion or appeal. 

The pending question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson). 

The amendment is as follows: 

Section 4 of the Export Administration 
Act of 1969, as amended, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section 4(j) as follows: 

On page 13, after line 13, insert a new 
section as follows: 

“(j) (1) The Secretary of Commerce, after 
consulting with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Attorney General, and the Secretary 
of State, shall establish regulations for the 
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licensing of exports of all police, law enforce- 
ment, or security equipment manufactured 
for use in surveillance, eavesdropping, crowd 
control, interrogations, or penal retribution. 

“(2) Any license proposed to be issued un- 
der this subsection shall be reviewed by the 
Attorney General and shall be submitted to 
the Congress. The Congress shall have a 
period of sixty calendar days of continuous 
session of both Houses after the date on 
which the license is transmitted to the Con- 
gress to disapprove the issuance of a license 
by the adoption in either House of a resolu- 
tion disapproving the proposed license. 

“(3) The Secretary of Commerce, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, and the Sec- 
retary of State, may by regulation exempt 
individual countries and specific categories 
of police, law enforcement, or security equip- 
ment from the congressional review and 
disapproval authority set forth in paragraph 
(2) if he finds and determines export of the 
equipment would not threaten fundamental 
human and civil liberties.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? Who yields 
time? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, may I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from Washington is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve my amendment is pending, is it 
not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment arises out of the investiga- 
tion conducted by a subcommittee that I 
chair, the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. Approximately two weeks 
ago it came to our attention that U.S. 
firms were scheduled to display in the 
Soviet Union, and offer for sale to the 
Soviets, sophisticated criminological de- 
vices. I directed the staff of the Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
to investigate this matter and establish, 
through sworn statements and other 
documentation, that this incredible re- 
port was, in fact, true. It was. 

The investigation developed the fact 
that in the case of each company we 
interviewed that was scheduled to par- 
ticipate in the exhibition, the Commerce 
Department had been contacted and had 
advised either that no export license was 
required or that the materials would not 
fall under export control. 

As I stated then, I feel that it is out- 
rageous for American technology to be 
used to assist the Soviet security services 
in repressing the Soviet people. I feel it 
is essential, even though the Commerce 
Department has now issued instructions 
that such items are subject to license, 
that the Congress of the United States 
formally establish a position that we will 
not allow American technology to be used 
in this manner by any nation that en- 
gages in repressive police practices which 
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deny their citizens due process and 
fundamental human and civil liberties. 

Mr. President, what we are really do- 
ing here is to write into the law the re- 
quirement that this type of export must 
be licensed, and subject to congressional 
review. 

I believe that anyone who is deeply 
committed—and I think all Senators 
are—to the preservation of civil liberties 
should support this amendment. The last 
thing the United States should do is to 
be a party to an effort to make more ef- 
ficient the secret police services of any 
totalitarian state. This is the heart of 
the effort here. I hope the Senate will 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
support this amendment. The United 
States has no business aiding the oppres- 
sive activities of foreign countries. The 
amendment permits the Secretary of 
Commerce, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney 
General, and the Secretary of State, to 
exempt individual categories of equip- 
ment and individual countries, from the 
review provisions of the amendment. 
This would permit an exception for ex- 
ports to friendly and democratic coun- 
tries. I think it is a good amendment and 
would be glad to accept it. 

Mr. President, I will yield the re- 
mainder of the time in opposition to this 
amendment to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Would the Senator 
from Washington yield for a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I am confused by 
the third section, under which the Secre- 
tary of Commerce concurs with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of State and may, by regulations, exempt 
individual countries and specific cate- 
gories, but has to make the finding that 
these countries do not threaten funda- 
mental human or civil liberties. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. In other words, if 
he does not make the finding that these 
countries fit within that definition, of 
not threatening fundamental human 
and civil liberties, then there can be no 
export? 

Mr. JACKSON. There could be an ex- 
port, but we would have the right of con- 
gressional review. There are totalitarian 
countries in addition to the Soviet Union 
that should not get this equipment. This 
is what we are aiming at. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. As I read the 
amendment, we are going to have the 
right of review in any State. 

Mr. JACKSON. No. It is confined to 
subsection (3) that says the Secretary 
of Commerce, with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the At- 
torney General, and the Secretary of 
State, may, by regulation, exempt in- 
dividual countries from congressional re- 
view, and disapproval authority set forth 
in paragraph 2 if they find—and this is 
the crucial part—and determine that the 
export of such equipment would not 
threaten fundamental human and civil 
liberties. 

There is no problem in selling this 
equipment to democratic countries, but 
there are obviously certain countries in 
the world where I do not think we should 
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be a party to aiding and 
repression. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I am still trying 
to understand how this works. I under- 
stand that these different Secretaries 
must confer and then the Secretary of 
Commerce will issue a statement that 
England does not threaten fundamental 
human and civil liberties, and then we 
could export this equipment to England. 
Is that right? 

Mr. JACKSON. The way it works is 
that when an application for the export 
of the specific equipment comes in, they 
then make a judgment regarding wheth- 
er the sale of the equipment would 
threaten fundamental human and civil 
liberties. 

I believe I know what concerns the 
Senator from Oregon. That is the ques- 
tion of whether the Federal agency must 
immediately list the countries that meet 
the test of not denying human and civil 
liberties. 

As I see it, that is not the way it would 
work. The way it would work is that 
when applications come in, for exam- 
ple, with respect to a totalitarian gov- 
ernment in South America, and they 
want to get police equipment, the ad- 
ministration would be required, under 
this section, to state whether or not 
that country does in fact deny and 
threaten fundamental human and civil 
liberties. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. My problem goes a 
little deeper than that, because what to 
me are fundamental human end civil 
liberties would include freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly, and many of 
the things we would take for granted 
that are in our Bill of Rights. 

The Senator’s definition would prob- 
ably include all the countries of Africa 
that are under military dictatorships, 
most of the countries of Asia, and most 
of the countries of the world, I think, be- 
cause in one form or another they threat- 
en fundamental human and civil liber- 
ties, as the Senator and I would cherish 
and understand them. At least, that is 
my understanding of the amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. If they do, why should 
we aid and abet the denial of civil 
liberties? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. That is where I 
want to make sure we understand. What 
does the Senator mean by freedom of the 
press? 

Mr. JACKSON. One has to make an 
overall judgment. There may be con- 
duct in certain areas that- would not 
necessarily put it in that category. 

Let me restate it, All equipment, first 
of all, requires a license, All licenses— 
this is the key point—are subject to 
congressional review, unless pursuant to 
subsection (3)—that is what we have 
been talking about—exemption from 
review may be granted to certain coun- 
tries on the specific categories of goods. 

In other words, as one illustration, 
handcuffs could be sold, I suppose, to 
many countries. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In reading this 
amendment, if I understand it correctly, 


abetting 
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paragraph 3, which permits the exemp- 
tions, permits exemptions to the con- 
gressional review procedures in para- 
graph 2. 

If, to take the Senator from Oregon’s 
case, the administration did propose to 
permit the export of police equipment to 
a totalitarian state in Africa, or any 
place else in the world, it would mean 
that Congress would have to approve. 
The export would not be absolutely pro- 
hibited by anything I can see in this 
amendment, 

Mr. PACK WOOD. If I understand the 
amendment, if the Secretary of Com- 
merce makes a decision that the Govern- 
ment does not threaten fundamental 
human and civil liberties, they go ahead 
with the license and sell it. From the 
standpoint of diplomacy, if they do not 
want to say that, they are going to put 
the monkey on Congress back. 

It means making a decision, country 
by country; and we are going to support 
many of our allies who perhaps do not 
give any greater degree of protection to 
fundamental and human civil liberties 
than many of our opponents, and we are 
going to do it on a country by country, 
irrational, and ad hoc basis. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not agree with that 
conclusion. 

I believe we are outlining here a ra- 
tional course to follow. 

I sponsored the amendment with Sen- 
ator PELL to cut off aid to the military 
junta in Greece, and it was adopted by 
the Senate unanimously. We have called 
on the House not to act on this matter, 
in light of the fact that Greece is now in 
the process of restoring civil rule and is 
going to hold elections. But I do not think 
the United States ought to be sending 
highly sophisticated police equipment to 
any regime that practices the techniques 
that are followed in a totalitarian state. 
Let the Senate decide that. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator’s opinion. I am trying to get a grasp 
of the types of countries. 

Let us assume that the administration 
does not make its finding, so that they 
do not say to a country, “You are totali- 
tarian.” So the license is issued, and the 
matter comes to us. In the estimation of 
the Senator from Washington, would a 
country such as South Korea threaten 
fundamental human and civil liberties? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not know the de- 
tails of the immediate situation, but it is 
possible they are engaged in repressive 
conduct. We can make available military 
equipment to support Korean independ- 
ence, but why should we make available 
equipment to further aid and abet the 
repression of their people? I do not have 
any compunction about stopping that. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. What about the 
Philippines? Does it repress? 

Mr. JACKSON. They have martial law. 
Why should we aid and abet them in that 
effort? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. What we are saying, 
really, is that, for all practical purposes, 
we will go ahead and export military 
material to those countries, but we are 
not going to send them police revolvers 
or handcuffs or whatever they might use 
in normal police work in a totalitarian or 
nontotalitarian country. 
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Most of the countries, I think, from the 
answer of the Senator from Washing- 
ton—and I probably would agree with 
him—will not fit the definition or pass 
the definition of fundamental human 
and civil liberties. 

Mr. JACKSON. In total numbers, the 
Senator may be correct. I just do not 
want my country to be a party to making 
more efficient the practices they engage 
in that aid the repression of liberty and 
freedom. That is all I am saying. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I find a fine line þe- 
tween the military equipment we have 
sent many of these military dictator- 
ships around the world—some of them 
are allies—and police equipment. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator knows 
that we have treaty commitments with 
many countries; but the treaty commit- 
ments relate to a common concern about 
our own security and the security of the 
Western World. We have treaty com- 
mitments with Spain, which has a total- 
itarian government. That does not mean 
that we ought to eliminate the treaty. 
But in the meantime, we want to do 
everything we can to encourage freedom. 
I think that is what our foreign policy 
should be about. 

I do not believe we are far apart. I 
have great respect for the Senator from 
Oregon. I think he is raising the question 
here of whether or not this is onerous 
and difficult to handle. 

I was horrified to find that GS-10’s 
and GS-11’s, career people, down in the 
Commerce Department—and this has 
happened under all administrations—are 
willy-nilly granting the right to sell 
equipment used for repression. I do not 
think we ought to be a party to that kind 
of conduct. 

In all the time I have been in Congress, 
I am very proud of my record on civil 
liberties. No one in the House or the 
Senate has had a longer, more consist- 
ent record in this regard. I have always 
taken that position. I have taken that 
position on Rhodesia, where they prac- 
tice racial discrimination, and I have 
taken that position in the case of South 
Africa. I also took that position with 
respect to Greece. 

I am taking that position now in in- 
sisting that we ought to try to imple- 
ment the United Nations Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, adopted in 
1948, article 13, providing for free 
emigration. 

I am just explaining my position. I do 
not think we ought to be a party to re- 
pression. 

I hope the Senator will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. PACK WOOD I am going to move 
to table. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
move to table the amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is not in order. The Senator has 10 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield back my time, 
Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded back. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) for offering this amend- 
ment. 

The Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee, of which the Senator from 
Washington is chairman and on which 
I serve, held an executive session on July 
19, 1974, on the planned exhibition by 
U.S. firms of law-enforcement equipment 
at a fair, Krimtekhnika—74, to be held 
in Moscow during the August 14-28 
period. 

Equipment scheduled to be exhibited 
included fingerprint detection and anal- 
ysis, voice identification, psychological 
stress valuation machinery—machinery 
which could be used not only against 
minority groups and political dissidents 
of the Soviet Union but in espionage and 
counterespionage activities. 

In questioning during the executive 
session, I elicited what I consider to be 
several extremely significant facts. First, 
in many cases, the sophisticated equip- 
ment to be displayed is not available 
from sources other than those in the 
United States. Second, once a machine 
is obtained, it can usually be duplicated. 

In my opinion, this raises serious ques- 
tion about the advisability of exhibiting 
such equipment in the Soviet Union, 
where the most logical purchaser is the 
KGB, the state police. I do not believe 
we either want to or should place our- 
selves in the position of making avail- 
able equipment which could be used by 
a government to deprive its citizens of 
what we could consider basic civil rights 
or perhaps be used against us. Such a 
move is not justifiable. It does not make 
sense. 

I appreciate the fact that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce has acted to restrict 
the movement of such equipment. I be- 
lieve his decision was the correct one. 
But, I also believe that the fact that we 
came so close to sending sophisticated 
crime detection to a country with rigid 
state controls and well-documented sur- 
veillance of its people and to a country 
which is involved in intellegence opera- 
tions against our country points up the 
obvious need for this amendment and 
for a review of the entire export control 
activities of our Government. 

American technology is superior tech- 
nology. It has traditionally been much 
desired by foreign nations. But, it is also 
an American resource which must be 
used carefully, judiciously, and for the 
benefit of our Nation. And, I am not at 
all convinced that the possible transfer 
of detection technology to the Soviet 
Union would be a careful, judicious, or 
beneficial use of that technology. 
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Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the amendment 
of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. In announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Corton), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Fons), the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Maruras), and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 21 
nays 73, as follows: 


[No. 341 Leg.] 
YEAS—21 
Curtis 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
McClure 
Packwood 
NAYS—73 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Cannon Javits 
Case Johnston 
Chiles Kennedy 
Church Long 
Clark Magnuson 
Cranston Mansfield 
Dole McClellan 
Domenici McGee 
Dominick McGovern 
Eagleton McIntyre Weicker 
Eastland Metcalf Williams 
Ervin Metzenbaum Young 
Hansen Mondale 


NOT VOTING—6 
Cotton Gravel Mathias 
Fong Hruska Taft 

So the motion to lay on the table was 
rejected. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion to lay on the table was rejected. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson). (Putting the ques- 
tion.) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I move to lay the 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment covering a number of 
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conforming amendments to the act, 
which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send his amendment to the desk. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

At page 10, lines 1 and 2, deletes the phrase 
“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, whenever”; and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “(2) Whenever” 

At page 11, line 9, strike the word “deci- 
sion.” and insert the following: “decision to- 
gether with the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Defense.” 

At page 11, lines 12 and 13, strike the 
phrase “by majority vote of both Houses, the 
action of the President.”, and insert the fol- 
lowing: “the action of the President by 
adopting a concurrent resolution disapprov- 
ing the application for the export of such 
goods, technology or techniques.” 

At page 12, strike lines 24 and 25. At page 
13, strike lines 1 and 2 and insert the 
following: 

“(C) the term ‘controlled country’ means 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Romania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany), and 
such other countries as may be designated 
by the Secretary of Defense.” 

At page 13, strike lines 3 through 5 and 
insert the following: - 

“(8) The Secretary of Defense shall sub- 
mit to the Congress a written report on his 
implementation of this section not later 
than 30 days after the close of each quarter 
of each fiscal year. Each such report shall, 
among other things, identify each instance 
in which the Secretary recommended to the 
President that exports be disapproved and 
the action finally taken by the executive 
branch on the matter.” 

At page 13, add a new subsection (9) as 
follows: 

“(9) Whenever the President exercises his 
authority under subsections (5) and (6) he 
shall, having first solicited the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, transmit 
his decision, together with the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, to the Con- 
gress. The review and disapproval provisions 
of subsection (3) shall be applicable to ac- 
tions taken under subsections (5) and (6).” 

At the end of Section (9) add a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(10) The authority granted to the Presi- 
dent in subsection (5) and (6) of this sec- 
tion shall be non-delegable.” 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, all of 
the conforming amendments are in- 
tended to bring the provisions of the Ex- 
port Administration Act into conformity 
with the comparable provisions of the 
Defense Procurement Act and to make 
congressional review procedures applic- 
able to changes in the lists of licensed 
items and the so-called COCOM lists and 
procedures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? The Senate will come 
to order. The Senator from Washington 
is entitled to be heard. It is difficult for 
him to speak with the noise that is going 
on. Will Senators please take their seats? 

The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Members of the Senate will recall that 
we passed in the Defense Procurement 
Act a provision which gave to Congress 
the right to veto, in effect, transfers of 
technology that might affect the secur- 
ity of this Nation with respect to the 
Warsaw Pact countries. 
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At the time of that debate, in colloquy 
with the Senator who is handling the 
bill, the able Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON), we made it clear that we 
would, when the Export Control Act was 
up, move to add these controls to the 
Export Control Act. It is now pending be- 
fore the Senate, and that is what we do 
in these conforming amendments. 

I would point out that modifications 
1, 2, 3, and 4 are of a technical nature, 
the effect of which is to bring the lan- 
guage of the act into conformity with 
the Defense Procurement Act. 

Modification No. 5, which is also 
made to conform to the Defense Procure- 
ment Act language, adds Romania and 
Poland to the list of controlled countries. 
A substantial number of technology 
transfers of critical defense technology 
has taken place through these two coun- 
tries. 

Whatever the merits of treating 
Romania and Poland separately for gen- 
eral trade purposes, where technology 
with profound military implications is 
concerned, they ought to be included un- 
der stringent controls. 

The reporting section is required in 
any case under the Defense Procurement 
Act, and that is in there. 

Modification No. 7 would clarify the 
act by making it explicit that the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of De- 
fense and a review by Congress applies 
to ny alteration of our lists of con- 
trolled items or to the COCOM lists. 

Without subsection (10), which makes 
the authority granted to the President 
nondelegable, the basic purpose of the 
section cannot be effected. As the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson) and, I 
think, the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop) will recall, we discussed this 
on the floor of the Senate, and I hope 
that the amendments would be accepted, 
because this is an important matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from Washington has al- 
ready indicated, these amendments sim- 
ply conform the provisions of the Export 
Administration Act to those already ap- 
proved by Congress in the Military Pro- 
curement Act, so I am quite prepared to 
accept the amendments, and to yield 
back time to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. We will accept the 
amendments and I yield back the time. 

Mr. JACKSON. We are ready to vote. 
I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back, and the question is on 
agreeing to the amendments of the Sena- 
tor from Washington. (Putting the ques- 
tion.) 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield 30 seconds? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I want 
to take this opportunity to express my 
deep appreciation to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the floor manager of the 
bill, the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Stevenson), for his leadership 
in dealing with this very difficult and in- 
tricate problem. He is to be commended 
most highiy for the time and effort he has 
put into it to bring about some rationality 
in the handling of exports at a time when 
there are so many policy conflicts in the 
granting of these licenses. 

I want to express my deep appreciation 
to him because he has spent many days 
trying to work out some sensible solution 
to these problems. 

I want to express, too, my appreciation 
to the ranking minority member, Mr. 
Packwoop, for while we have not agreed 
on every item, he has been most coopera- 
tive in working out these amendments 
that relate to export controls. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Washington. He 
deserves our commendation for bringing 
these important matters before the Sen- 
ate. He has my gratitude for his very able 
cooperation. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes on the 
bill to the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to reconsider the previous 
action of the Senate in adopting my 
amendment No. 1609. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, I send to the 


vas a modification of amendment No. 
09. 
The 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


At the end of amendment No. 1609 add the 


following new language: “to the United 
States petroleum purchaser.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, No. 1609, is so modified. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, this is an 
effort to try to resolve some different 
interpretations that the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens) and I have regard- 
ing the impact on the consumer of the 
oil exchange procedure, which we antici- 
pate will follow the construction of the 
Alaskan pipeline. I do not want cheap 
Alaskan oil to be exchanged for expen- 
sive Saudi Arabian crude which would 
be brought into the Eastern and the Mid- 
western parts of the country at signifi- 
cantly higher prices than Alaskan crude 
would sell for domestically. 

This language change, which does not 
offset the substance of the amendment, 
apparently is acceptable to the Senator 
from Alaska and is acceptable to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I would appreciate 
it, because the Senator from Alaska 
wants to comment on this, if the Senator 
could explain the difficulty or the con- 
fusion that led to the adoption of this 
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amendment and the harmonizing of his 
views and those of the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. BAYH. I can suggest that the Sen- 
ator from Alaska was concerned that the 
previous language would prohibit the ex- 
change from taking place, as it deals with 
wellhead price, transportation costs, how 
the base price is established, and all of 
these things that one almost needs a 
Ph. D degree to understand. But we are 
in agreement on this language and we are 
in agreement that neither one of us 
wants a policy of buying Alaskan oil at 
price r and shipping it through Saudi 
Arabia at a price of x plus $5 a barrel. 
This language would prohibit Alaskan 
oil from being exchanged, if indeed that 
would require consumers to purchase the 
foreign oil for which Alaskan oil has 
been exchanged at a higher price than 
Alaskan oil would command within the 
United States. 

Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
taken out of the time on either side. I 
think the Senator from Alaska should be 
here. 

Mr. CHILES. Will the Senator yield? 

May we delay the consideration of this 
amendment until the Senator from 
Alaska gets here, and take up another 
amendment? 

Mr. BAYH. I apologize to the Senator 
from Florida. If I had not thought this 
had been worked out to everybody’s satis- 
faction, I would not have proposed the 
modification to my amendment. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. The Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens) is on his way. He 
will be here in 2 or 3 minutes, but he 
wanted to be here to participate in this 
colloquy. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. STEVENS addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. I wish to make certain 
that the record shows that the purpose 
of this amendment is to assure that the 
U.S. purchaser of the petroleum will 
not pay anv increased price as a result of 
an exchanve which might take place pur- 
suant to the authorization that is con- 
tained in the Alaskan pipeline amend- 
ment. It is my understanding that the 
Senator from Indiana has offered the 
amendment that we have discussed off 
the floor and that he agrees to this inter- 
pretation at this time. 

Mr. BAYH. Yes, I think the words 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the amend- 
ment read again so that the Senator 
from Alaska may hear it and make sure 
it is exactly what he wants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the re- 
quest to have the amendment 1609 read 
in its entirety? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. No, just the addi- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification will be stated. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of Amendment No. 1609 pro- 
posed by Mr. Baym, add the following new 
language: “to the United States petroleum 
purchaser.” 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, that 
eliminates my concern over the amend- 
ment that was offered and adopted yes- 
terday by the Senator from Indiana and 
agreed to. We still have a disagreement 
in terms of the interpretation of the 
basic law. I think that if we intended to 
use the word, “contiguous,” in that 
amendment to the Federal Leasing Act, 
we would have done so. We used the 
word, “adjacent.” Japan is adjacent to 
Alaska; Japan is not contiguous to 
Alaska, Under the circumstances, that 
concern still remains between the Sena- 
tor from Indiana and myself. 

I am appreciative of his willingness to 
clarify the intent of the amendment that 
was adopted yesterday, and I concur 
heartily in what he has done. I thank 
him for his courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the coopera- 
tive spirit of my friend from Alaska. I 
think I should also note that we have 
agreed to disagree. The previous record 
in which we have discussed this in some 
length will define the differences of 
opinion that we have on the whole thrust 
of how to handle the Alaskan oil in this 
exchange process. 

We have agreed on the substance of 
this language, and I think that is prob- 
ably the best we can do right now. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, last 
April the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana requested me to investigate reports 
that the owners of the trans-Alaska 
pipeline planned to export significant 
quantities of crude oil from the North 
Slope to Japan, despite this Nation’s 
overall deficit in domestic energy. 

As chairman of the Interior Commit- 
tee, I addressed a series of questions to 
the companies and the administration 
regarding west coast supply and demand 
for crude oil, the likelihood of a west 
coast oil surplus after completion of the 
trans-Alaska pipeline, and the compan- 
ies’ plans for marketing any such surplus, 
either in other parts of the United States 
or abroad. 

Committee staff have prepared a 
memorandum summarizing the results of 
this inquiry to date. A more complete re- 
port, including the detailed responses to 
my questionnaire by Federal agencies and 
the oil companies, will be published soon 
as a committee print. 

The preliminary findings of my in- 
quiry, in summary, are the following: 

First, that there is great uncertainty 
about both supply and demand on the 
west coast of the United States in the 
early 1980’s, and considerable disagree- 
ment among the companies and the 
agencies about the most probable sup- 
ply-demand balance; 

Second, that most of the parties, nev- 
ertheless, project as their most probable 
estimate, a substantial and growing ex- 
cess of west coast supply over west coast 
demand for crude oil; 

Third, that the most attractive mar- 
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ket to the companies for this excess 
would be in Japan, rather than the 
Eastern and Midwestern United States, 
if the law authorizing the trans-Alaska 
pipeline had not placed crude oil exports 
under strict control; 

Fourth, that a swap of Alaska crude 
oil exported to Japan for Persian Gulf 
or Carribbean crude oil imported into 
the Eastern United States may well 
make sense economically, and may ben- 
efit both the companies and the State 
of Alaska, but they are not likely to 
benefit U.S. consumers in price terms, 
and 

Finally, that the provision of pipelines 
or other facilities to move west coast 
crude oil to other parts of the United 
States raises serious environmental and 
economic issues that ought to be ad- 
dressed by Congress. 

Senator BayH’s amendment, No. 1609, 
is intended to close one possible loop- 
hole in the Alaska Pipeline Act’s pro- 
vision controlling crude oil exports. That 
law prohibits exports that cause a net 
reduction in the quantity or quality of 
petroleum available to U.S. consumers. 
The Senator from Indiana proposes to 
tighten this provision by precluding 
exports—including exchanges—which 
would increase the prices of petroleum 
products in U.S. markets. The staff re- 
port I cited questions whether such ex- 
ports are very likely under existing law. 
Nevertheless, circumstances can be 
imagined in which exports or exchanges 
could be used to evade domestic price 
regulations, or otherwise to increase 
prices. I endorse the Senator’s proposed 
amendment to close this loophole. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to insert into the Recorp at this 
point, the staff memorandum on “The 
Alaska Pipeline, West Coast Oil Sur- 
pluses, and Crude Oil Exports.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORANDUM, JULY 30, 1974 
Re Preliminary Report—The Alaska Pipe- 
line, West Coast Oil Surpluses, and 
Crude Oil Exports. 
To: Henry M. Jackson, Chairman, Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
From: Arlon R. Tussing, Chief Economist. 
SUMMARY 

Reduced growth of West Coast oil demand 
and increased supplies are expected to flow 
both from recent crude oll price increases and 
from changes in public policy. These de- 
velopments increase the likelihood that the 
West Coast of the United States will be more 
than self-sufficient in crude oil and have an 
exportable surplus by the early 1980’s. 

Companies that control most of the pipe- 
line’s potential throughput as yet have no 
concrete plans for marketing volumes excess 
to West Coast demand, but Section 28 (u) 
of the Mineral Leasing Act makes significant 
exports (other than exchanges with Canada) 
improbable. Adequate safeguards exist to 
prevent exports which are not in the nation- 
al interest, with one exception: The Mineral 
Leasing Act's export restrictions apply only 
to ofl carried through a pipeline across fed- 
eral lands. 

The prospect of a crude oil surplus on the 
West Coast does, however, raise important is- 
sues regarding the relative environmental, 
economic and security implications of alter- 
native systems for transporting West Coast 
crude oil to other parts of the United States. 
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BACKGROUND 


In 1973, as Congress debated legislation to 
authorize construction of the Trans Alaska 
pipeline, it was widely suspected and alleged 
that the oil companies which controlled re- 
serves on the North Slope of Alaska favored 
the Trans Alaska pipeline-tanker route (as 
opposed to an overland pipeline through 
Canada) at least in part to be in a position 
to export some of its throughput to Japan. 
Spokesmen for the companies and the In- 
terior Department maintained, however, 
that— 

(1) domestic demand in District V (the 
West Coast) would be more than sufficient to 
absorb the added production from Northern 
Alaska in addition to the crude oil expected 
to be produced elsewhere in District V; and 
that 

(2) even if a temporary excess developed in 
District V during the early years of pipeline 
operation. U.S. crude oil prices were suffi- 
ciently greater than world market levels 
that exports would not be economically at- 
tractive to the companies. 

Notwithstanding such assurances from the 
companies and the Administration, Congress, 
in authorizing construction of the Trans- 
Alaska pipeline, foresaw a possibility of cir- 
cumstances in which crude oil exports might 
be advantageous to the oil companies but 
detrimental to United States interests. The 
reasoning of Congress in this matter was 
set out clearly in the section Major Issues: 
“2. Exports of Alaskan Oil,” in the report 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on S. 1081, the Federal Lands Right 
of Way Act of 1973, a copy of which fol- 
lows this memorandum as appendix I. 

Section 28 (u) of the Minera] Leasing Act 
of 1920 as amended by the law authorizing 
the Trans-Alaska pipeline, now reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Limitations on Export 

“(u) Any domestically produced crude oil 
transported by pipeline over rights-of-way 
granted pursuant to section 28 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920, except such crude oil 
which is either exchanged in similar quan- 
tity for convenience or increased efficiency 
of transportation with persons or the govern- 
ment of an adjacent foreign state, or which 
is temporarily exported for convenience or 
increased efficiency of transportation across 
parts of an adjacent foreign state and re- 
enters the United States, shall be subject to 
all of the limitations and licensing require- 
ments of the Export Administration Act of 
1969 (Act of December 30, 1969; 83 Stat. 841) 
and, in addition, before any crude oil subject 
to this section may be exported under the 
limitations and licensing requirements and 
penalty and enforcement provisions of the 
Export Administration Act of 1969 the Presi- 
dent must make and publish an express find- 
ing that such exports will not diminish the 
total quantity or quality of petroleum avail- 
able to the United States, and are in the na- 
tional interest and are in accord with the 
provisions of the Export Administration Act 
of 1969: Provided, That the President shall 
submit reports to the Congress containing 
findings made under this section, and after 
the date of receipt of such report Congress 
shall have a period of sixty calendar days, 
thirty days of which Congress must have 
been in session, to consider whether exports 
under the terms of this section are in the 
national interest. If the Congress within 
this time period passes a concurrent resolu- 
tion of disapproval stating disagreement with 
the President’s finding concerning the na- 
tional interest, further exports made pur- 
suant to the aforementioned Presidential 
findings shall cease. 

In adopting this language, Congress did 
not intend to proscribe crude oil exports 
absolutely. Firstly, it was recognized that 
significant economies—to the nation as well 
as to the owners of the oil—might under 
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some circumstances be achieved by appro- 
priate ‘“import-for-export” arrangements. 
Secondly, a categorical prohibition might set 
a precedent, and encourage retaliation, by 
countries on which we depend for imports. 
Thirdly, such a ban might prevent or handi- 
cap arrangements among oil importing coun- 
tries to share secure supplies in the event of 
economically or politically inspired curtail- 
ments by exporting countries. Finally, it was 
recognized that the United States might 
again, at some time in the future, become 
substantially self-sufficient in energy and 
develop a surplus whose export would benefit 
the balance of payments and the national 
economy. 

Subsection (u) was adopted to assure that 
any such exports would indeed be in the na- 
tional interest, (1) by placing crude oil ex- 
ports under the licensing requirements un- 
der the Export Administration Act; (2) by 
prohibiting exports that would reduce net 
U. S.. supplies; (3) by requiring an express 
Presidential finding that proposed exports 
conform to the preceding criteria and are in 
the national interest, and (4) by allowing 
Congress sixty days in which to disapprove 
any such Presidential finding. 

The violent upheavals of domestic and 
world crude oil prices resulting from the 
Arab embargo in late 1973 have led to a 
reconsideration of all earlier supply and de- 
mand projections. Higher oil prices plus pol- 
icies promoting energy conservation and the 
use of other fuels, particularly coal, are cer- 
tain to restrain the growth of West Coast 
demand for petroleum products. At the same 
time, high prices plus public policies en- 
couraging more rapid development of do- 
mestic petroleum resources (for example, ac- 
celerated leasing of the Outer Continental 
Shelf) can reasonably be expected to increase 
District V crude oil production above what 
it would have been if the embargo and the 
price leaps had not occurred, Finally, the 
relationship of domestic and world crude 
oil prices has been reversed over the course 
of a year, and Persian Gulf crude oil is now 
being landed in Japan at prices more than 
twice that of price-controlled domestic crude 
oil on the United States West Coast. 

In these circumstances, the issue of pos- 
sible exports of North Slope crude oil to 
Japan was raised anew by an April 12, 1974, 
Associated Press dispatch from Spokane, as 
follows: 

“A large portion of oil transported through 
the Trans-Alaska Pipeline will be exported 
probably to Japan during the line’s early 
years of operation, Jack B. Robertson, 
Regional Administrator of the Federal En- 
ergy Office, said yesterday. 

“Robertson said West Coast markets orig- 
inally earmarked for as many as two million 
barrels of Alaskan crude oll daily would not 
be able to absorb that quantity until 1985. 

“‘Much of it probably will be sent to 
Japan. That in turn will free foreign supplies 
for shipment in exchange to United States 
Markets,’ Robertson told a combined meet- 
ing of the Radio-Television News Directors 
Association and the Society of Professional 
Journalists. 

“He said there would be ‘an awful lot of 
Swapping’ of oil between nations and, in ef- 
fect, most of the Alaskan oil traded away 
eventually would return to the domestic 
market.” 

An article in the March 18 Oil and Gas 
Journal (“Prudhoe Oil Will Bring Profound 
Change to West Coast Crude-Flow Patterns”) 
also speculated about what would happen to 
the “surplus” of crude oil that is expected 
on the West Coast as a result of full-capacity 
utilization of the pipeline. The author men- 
tions exports to Japan as one of the “three 
alternatives most discussed” for dealing with 
this surplus. He does, however, suggest it is 
considered unlikely for political reasons. 

As a result of national publicity regarding 
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Robertson’s statement, E. E. Patton, Presi- 
dent of the Alyeska Pipeline Service Com- 
pany, issued a press release stating that none 
of the oil “is scheduled to be exported.” This 
legalistic formulation was not particularly 
definitive because it is not likely that the dis- 
position of any of the crude oil had, strictly 
speaking, been “scheduled” yet. On the same 
day, Charles Spahr, President of SOHIO, is- 
sued a less-than-categorical statement that 
SOHIO “has no intention” of shipping oil 
to Japan from Alaska. 

Later in April, Senator Bayh expressed on 
the Senate floor his concern that even a 
barrel-for-barrel import-for-export arrange- 
ment would leave American consumers worse 
off (and the owner companies with higher 
profits) by creating a mechanism for avoid- 
ing domestic price regulations on crude oil. 

At Senator Bayh’s request, Senator Jack- 
son (as Chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, which has over- 
sight responsibility concerning the Mineral 
Leasing Act including its Alaska pipeline 
provisions), initiated an inquiry into (1) 
the likelihood of a crude oil surplus in Dis- 
trict V, (2) the intentions of the owner 
companies with respect to transportation 
and marketing of crude oil from Alaska’s 
North Slope (or with respect to any District 
V crude oil excess to District V demand), 
and (3) the need for further legislation to 
regulate or prohibit crude oil exports. 

A detailed questionnaire regarding pro- 
jected West Coast supply and demand, and 
plans for transporting and marketing North 
Slope oil were sent to the Interior Depart- 
ment, Federal Energy Administration, State 
of Alaska, BP Alaska and SOHIO, ARCO, 
and EXXON. 

The three producer groups on the list 
(plus the State of Alaska) are believed to 
control about 93 percent of the oil reserves 
in the Prudhoe Bay field. 

Copies of the questionnaires are attached 
to this memorandum as appendix 2. Re- 
sponses were received from each of the fore- 
going agencies and companies and in some 
cases initial responses were followed with 
further questions. On certain issues addi- 
tional clarification or elaboration is required, 
so that the present memorandum should be 
regarded as only a preliminary report. 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO 
COMMITTEE’S QUESTIONNAIRES 


The following is a summary of the most 
important conclusions from the agency 
and company responses. 

(1) Uncertainty. Great and unavoidable 
uncertainty exists regarding both supply 
and demand on the West Coast in the 1977- 
1982 period. Firm projections are not pos- 
sible regarding 

(a) the effect of higher oil prices on the 
growth of consumer demands; 

(b) the effect of higher prices in encour- 
aging greater recovery from known reserves; 

(c) the size and timing of future discov- 
eries; and 

(d) the volumes of crude oil available to 
the West Coast from Canada. 

There are, in addition, significant differ- 
ences over the production potential of the 
Prudhoe Bay field itself and over the prob- 
able timing of successive increases in North 
Slope production. 

Several respondents gave a wide range of 
projections in answer to questions, rather 
than a single figure. Combining projections 
from different sources for individual ele- 
ments of the West Coast supply-demand 
balance, it is possible to forecast a 1982 
deficit in District V of as much as 500,000 
barrels per day, or a surplus of as much as 
1,900,000 barrels per day (or 2,300,000 barrels 
per day if Canadian supply is included). 

There are plausible scenarios consistent 
with some elements of the projections that 
might result in even greater deficits or sur- 
pluses. 

(2) Most Likely Projections. Combining the 
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projections for each agency or company re- 
garding 

(a) Trans-Alaska pipeline throughput, 

(b) District V production outside North- 
ern Alaska, and 

(c) District V demand, 
most individual sets of projections show a 
West Coast deficit until about 1979, and a 
surplus beginning about 1980. Only Exxon 
projects a deficit over the whole period. The 
1982 projections for West Coast Crude Oil 
surpluses are as follows: 

Interior Department, 1.0-1.5 MMB/D. 

BP/SOHIO, 0.6-0.8 MMB/D. 

ARCO, 0.9 MMB/D. 

EXXON, —.1 MMB/D (Deficit). 

Each of these projections assumes no net 
imports from Canada, and no production 
from major new discoveries in either Alaska 
or California. In each case, the surplus in- 
creases (or the deficit diminishes) over the 
time of inquiry. 

(3) Individual Company Status. The fol- 
lowing summarizes the supply-demand 
status of individual producers at the end of 
the first five years of operation of the Alaska 
pipeline, as inferred from their own and (to 
the extent necessary) other projections: 

(a) BP/Sohto now has no West Coast re- 
fineries and does not intend to build or ac- 
quire any. Sohio’s entire production (almost 
one million barrels per day) will be surplus 
to the company’s West Coast needs, and 
would have to be sold or exchanged to others. 

(b) Exzon has only one small refinery (87 
MB/D) on the West Coast and does not plan 
to expand it; Exxon’s own West Coast sur- 
plus will reach 300,000 to 400,000 barrels. 

(c) ARCO expects to increase its own West 
Coast refinery capacity from 281,000 B/D to 
401,000 B/D, and is expected to be roughly 
in balance on the West Coast. 

(d) The State of Alaska can be expected to 
market its own royalty oil. It will have a 
marketable surplus (over present commit- 
ments to Tesoro) on the order of 250,000 
B/D, and all but 50-60,000 can be expected 
to be sold outside Alaska. 

4. Marketing Plans. 

Sohio has made sales on commitments to 
Columbia Gas and FINA for a small propor- 
tion of its production, but very little of the 
projected supply (except for that of ARCO, 
which will primarily supply its own refin- 
erles) is now committed to specific custom- 
ers or markets. Each producer who expects 
to be in a surplus position intends first to 
sell or exchange its excess to other West 
Coast refiners. No concrete plans yet exist 
to transport North Slope crude oil beyond 
the West Coast. SOHIO, however, has an- 
nounced plans for a feasibility study of a 
pipeline from the West Coast across the 
Rockies to the Midwest. 

(5) Exports to Japan. 

The companies each insist that they have 
got the message from Congress regarding ex- 
ports and are planning to market exclusively 
or principally in the U.S. SOHIO claims its 
own studies show transshipping to the Mid- 
west is economically superior to an ex- 
change with Japan for Persian Gulf Oil. 

In any case, the companies seem to recog- 
nize the political hazards of any major ex- 
ports of Alaska oil as long as the United 
States faces a crude oil deficit. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The following are my preliminary conclu- 
sions based upon results of the Committee 
inquiry to date. 

(1) District V excess. 

The domestic supply of crude oil in Dis- 
trict V is likely to exceed District V demand 
under present price relationships by about 
1980. 

(2) Relative attractiveness of exports. 

(a) Exports of domestic oil to Japan will 
not be attractive to the companies until all 
U.S. West Coast demand at prevailing prices 
is met. Both U.S. and Japanese market prices 
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will be determined, in the absence of price 
controls, by Persian Gulf prices plus trans- 
portation, which will slightly favor the U.S. 
West Coast as a market for Alaska oil. 

(b) If present relationships continue 
among uncontrolled domestic crude oil 
prices, Persian Gulf prices and transporta- 
tion costs, exports to Japan appear to re- 
sult in higher netback prices (and hence 
higher profits and state royalties) than 
transshipment East of the Rockies by any 
new transportation system. (This conclu- 
sion may be at odds with the reported im- 
Plication of the Sohio study mentioned 
above, which we have not yet seen). In the 
absence of legal restraints, it is likely that 
some or all District V production excess to 
District V demand (at prices equal to Persian 
Gulf plus transportation) would be exported. 

(3) Avoidance of price controls. 

It would of course be attractive to pro- 
ducers of domestic price controlled crude oil 
to be able to export it at world market prices. 
Senator Bayh's explicit concern in April was 
the possibility that Alaska crude oil would be 
exported in exchange for foreign crude, im- 
ported at a price free from U.S. price con- 
trols, in order to avoid the effect of those 
controls. 

This does not seem to be a real possibility, 
however. Under current regulations, North 
Slope crude oil would be new oil, exempt 
from price controls, and would be marketed 
in the United States at the same price as 
comparable grades of imported crude. In any 
case, the present authority for control of 
petroleum prices expires on February 28, 
1975. 

(4) Adequacy of existing legal controls on 
exports. 

Existing law makes the export of crude oil 
carried through interstate pipelines exceed- 
ingly difficult, as the three requirements in 
section 28 (u) are additive rather than alter- 
native. It is improbable that any company 
would base any long term marketing or in- 
yestment plans upon the assumption that 
export applications would be approved, and 
the procedure required by the law is too slow 
and unwieldy to encourage short term export 
transactions. 

There is no contingency that I can forsee 
which is not adequately controlled under 
the present language, with the following 
qualification: 

(5) Loophole for oil not transported by 
pipelines across federal lands. 

Present export restrictions under Section 
28(u) apply only to crude oil “transported 
by pipeline over rights-of-way granted pur- 
suant to Section 28...” Although the law 
clearly controls all exports of oil carried by 
the Trans-Alaska pipeline, that crude oll 
could in effect still be exported by displace- 
ment. That is, all North Slope crude oll 
could be delivered to domestic refineries, 
but the California oil it backed out could, 
in equivalent volumes, be exported without 
invoking the law, if that oil had never been 
carried through a pipeline across federal 
lands. Also, it might be noted, there are 
no restrictions in present law on exports of 
oll even from Northern Alaska if it were 
carried directly by tanker, without an inter- 
vening. pipeline whose right-of-way was 
granted pursuant to Section 28. 

Congress may in the future want to con- 
sider amending the law to deal with these 
potential loopholes. Inasmuch, however, as 
circumstances making major crude oil ex- 
ports from the West Coast commercially at- 
tractive are not likely to develop for five to 
six years, the urgency of closing this loop- 
hole is not apparent. 

(6) Collateral issues. 

There are several collateral issues that de- 
pend upon expected West Coast oil supply- 
demand relationships, and which may be of 
greater importance than the prospect per se 
of significant crude oil exports to Japan. 
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Some of these issues are clearly appropriate 
for further inquiry by the Committee. Among 
them are the relative economic and environ- 
mental consequences of alternative systems 
for moving oil that is surplus to West Coast 
demand to other parts of the United States. 

(a) If there will be a West Coast surplus 
on the order of 1 million B/D it would clear- 
ly support a pipeline from Pacific Coast ports 
to the Midwest. One consequence could be 
a four to five-fold increase in Puget Sound 
tanker traffic over that necessary to serve the 
Cherry Point refinery alone. Such a develop- 
ment would probably provoke severe opposi- 
tion both within Washington, State and 
from Canada. 

(b) Existing pipelines (Transmountain 
and Four Corners) are already capable of car- 
rying about 650 MB/D into District V (and 
the Canadian West Coast). Question could 
well be raised about the economic and en- 
vironmental wisdom of building a wholly 
new pipeline, when the net effect of revers- 
ing the flow of two existing installations 
could be equivalent to an eastward flow of as 
much as 1,300 MB/D. Any consideration of 
reversing the Transmountain pipeline, how- 
ever, depends upon agreement with Canada, 
which in turn probably hinges upon arrange- 
ments to keep crude oil tankers out of Puget 
Sound and the Strait of Georgia. Collabora- 
tion between the United States and Canada 
would be necessary for a deepwater port off- 
shore the West side of the Olympic Peninsula 
or Vancouver Island. Another requirement 
might be a general pipeline treaty between 
the United States and Canada. 

Arctic Gas Pipeline, The struggle over 
competing routes for a natural gas pipeline 
from the North Slope may well become more 
protracted and more bitter than over the 
oil pipeline. The prospect of a crude oil sur- 
plus on the West Coast will be argued as ad- 
ditional grounds for choosing a trans Can- 
ada route to deliver natural gas directly into 
the Midwest. 

OCS Leasing, There will be strong opposi- 
tion from environmentalists and local inter- 
ests to reviving activity on existing Santa 
Barbara leases and to new leasing off Cali- 
fornia and in the Gulf of Alaska. As I have 
set out elsewhere, oil and gas production 
from the OCS is, from a national perspective, 
probably the least environmentally damag- 
ing energy alternative. Nevertheless its ad- 
verse local impacts will tend to exceed by 
far its local benefits. A key argument of leas- 
ing opponents in California and Alaska will 
be the oll surplus already in prospect for 
the West Coast. 


APPENDIX I 


(“Major Issues,” from Report of S. 1081, 
Federal Lands Right of Way Act of 1973. 
(June 12, 1973)). 

2. EXPORTS OF ALASKAN OIL 


The question of possible exports of crude 
oil produced on Alaska’s North Slope has 
been raised repeatedly before this Commit- 
tee and elsewhere in connection with con- 
sideration of alternative pipeline routes for 
that oil. Some have contended that, despite 
the national deficiency in crude oil supply, 
the oil companies with major reserve inter- 
ests on the North Slope chose the Trans- 
Alaska alternative in order to be in a posi- 
tion to export a significant fraction of its 
throughput to Japan. 

Despite strong denials by spokesmen for 
the companies and the National Administra- 
tion, these allegations have not been totally 
implausible. Their most important founda- 
tion has been the possibility of a crude oil 
surplus on the West Coast. The throughput 
schedules announced for the Trans-Alaska 
pipeline in 1969 and 1970 considerably ex- 
ceeded the anticipated domestic supply de- 
ficiency in P.A.D. District V (the West Coast) 
for several years after the pipeline’s comple- 
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tion date. Notwithstanding this expected 
crude oil surplus on the West Coast, the 
owner companies indicated no clear plans - 
for shipping Alaska oil to other United 
States markets. 

With the prolonged delays in authorization 
of a Trans-Alaska pipeline right-of-way, 
and the repeated slippage of the expected 
completion date, however, projected West 
Coast oil demand in the early years of pipe- 
line operation has greatly increased; at the 
same time, projected onshore production in 
California has declined. Current estimates 
by both the Interior Department and indus- 
try groups now indicate that demand in 
P.A.D. District V would substantially exceed 
domestic production in the District, even 
including North Slope production. 

These recent projections from government 
and industry sources do not completely dis- 
miss the possibility of crude oil surpluses on 
the West Coast after the pipeline is com- 
pleted, however, because these projections 
assume that no major reserve additions will 
occur in the region. Areas in which there 
could be significant reserve additions in- 
clude the Gulf of Alaska, Lower Cook Inlet 
and Santa Barbara Channel provinces, where 
major new lease sales are scheduled or are 
under active consideration. 

Public suspicions that exports were to be a 
significant function for the Trans-Alaska 
pipeline have been rekindled from time to 
time by a number of circumstantial indica- 
tions. Premier Sato suggested in a 1971 inter- 
view in Anchorage that Japan was looking 
forward to receiving crude oil by way of the 
pipeline; a corsortium of Japanese companies 
obtained a part interest in some (as yet un- 
proved) North Slope leases; and Phillips 


Petroleum Co. proposed to the Cabinet Task 
Force on Oil Import Control that barrel-for- 
barrel import quotas be granted to pro- 
ducers who exported crude oil from the 
United States. 

“import-for-export” 


The proposal envi- 
sioned a crude oil excess in one part of the 
United States, presumably the West Coast, in 
the context of a general national deficiency, 
and was aimed at reducing transportation 
costs. Alaska crude oil could be sold in Japan, 
for example, offsetting Carribbean or Middle 
Eastern imports to the East Coast. Not only 
would the total tanker distance be less than 
an Alaska-East Coast route, but the shippers 
could reduce costs further by using tankers 
of foreign registry, rather than the domestic 
vessels required in the United States coastal 
trade. The importance of this proposal was 
probably exaggerated at the time, however, 
Phillips did not (and does not) control sig- 
nificant North Slope reserves. The proposal 
was not pressed nor endorsed by the com- 
panies that have such reserves, and it was 
never seriously entertained by the Task 
Force. 

Price relationships argued strongly in the 
past against the existence of plans to export 
Alaskan crude oil. Because of United States 
quota restrictions on oil imports, the prices 
of crude oil on the West Coast of the United 
States were until 1972 about $1.50 higher 
than landed costs of comparable Middle 
Eastern crudes in Japan, and U.S. Midwest- 
ern prices were on the order of two dollars 
higher. If these differentials continued, there 
would be little incentive to export Alaskan 
oil without the import-for-export allowance; 
it would clearly be worth while to transship 
any oil surplus in District V to the Gulf or 
East Coasts or even to the Midwest, rather 
than to export it. 

Alternatives considered by the companies 
(but not actively prosecuted) for getting 
North Slope oil to Midwestern or Eastern U.S. 
markets included a tanker route around the 
Horn; a pipeline across Panama linking two 
tanker segments; reversing the direction of 
the Four Corners pipeline in order to carry 
crude oil from Southern California to Texas 
and thence to the Midwest; reversing the 
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direction of the Transmountain Pipeline be- 
tween Alberta and Puget Sound, then using 
the Interprovincial Pipeline to deliver crude 
oil to the Midwest; and construction of a 
new pipeline from Puget Sound to the Mid- 
west along the Burlington Northern or Mil- 
waukee Railroad right-of-way. 

Although the prospect of significant crude 
oil surpluses on the West Coast of the United 
States in the late 1970’s and early 1980's have 
diminished somewhat (but not completely), 
the rising world prices of oil and devalua- 
tion of the dollar have increased the compar- 
ative attractiveness of export markets. If 
crude oil prices in both markets (Japan and 
Southern California) are determined in the 
future by transportation costs from the Per- 
sian Gulf, so that landed prices per barrel in 
Japan remain 25 to 50 cents lower than in 
California, this differential plus the 21-cent 
license fee announced in April 1973 (when 
the quota restrictions were removed) would 
seemingly more than offset the transporta- 
tion cost advantage of shipping Alaska oll 
to Japan. But if the past two years’ trends 
in exchange rates and world oil prices were 
to continue, North Slope oil would be mar- 
ketable in Japan at considerably higher 
prices than on the West Coast of the United 
States by the time a Trans-Alaska pipeline 
could be on stream. 

Three companies control more than 90 per- 
cent of the proved reserves of the Prudhoe 
Bay field, the largest in North America. 
This field, whose production will dominate 
West Coast oil supplies will be developed and 
produced as a single unit pursuant to state 
conservation law. The same companies will 
also own 82 percent of the Trans-Alaska 
pipeline, which is organized as an undivided 
interest joint venture. West Coast crude oil 
prices, the companies’ profits and the state's 
revenues, and fuel prices for West Coast con- 
sumers, will all be affected powerfully by the 
amount of oil that the companies and the 
state permit to be delivered to District V 
markets. There is no assurance that all the 
oil which is “surplus” to the West Coast (and 
thereby “available for export”) in the com- 
panies’ eyes will be truly in excess from the 
standpoint of consumers, national security 
or national economic efficiency. 

Because of uncertainty regarding the vol- 
ume of District V crude oil production and 
the imponderable but almost surely en- 
hanced commercial attractiveness of oil ex- 
ports to Japan in future years, the Commit- 
tee is of the view that even though it has 
had repeated assurances from the oil compa- 
nies and the Administration that the former 
“have no intention” to export crude oil pro- 
duced on Alaska’s North Slope, there should, 
nevertheless, be a statutory check upon 
such exports. 

Section 114 of the Act expresses the Com- 
mittee’s concern that the companies that 
control the North Slope oll reserves might 
decide on the basis of private commercial 
advantage, to make export sales or exchanges 
that result in a net reduction of crude oil 
supplies available to the United States, or an 
increased dependence of the United States 
upon insecure foreign supplies. 

The Committee did not believe that a 
categorical prohibition of oil exports would 
be wise, however. There might well be a situ- 
ation in which export-for-import arrange- 
ments would be of benefit to both the 
United States and its trading partners. For 
example, the export to Japan of Alaskan 
crude oil supplies to west coast needs in ex- 
change for Latin American or Eastern Hemi- 
sphere crude (which would otherwise have 
been transported to Japan) for the Northeast 
could, under some circumstances, be a better 
arrangement to bring the Northeast region 
additional crude oil supplies than either 
transcontinental pipelines or a tanker route 
around the Horn. A total prohibition might, 
in addition, encourage other countries to re- 
strict exports to the United States, or cripple 
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efforts to provide cooperation or sharing of 
restricted supplies among consuming coun- 
tries. 

Section 114 provides that any export ar- 
rangement be critically examined in light 
of the national interest to assure that a few 
pennies per barrel in private transportation 
expense are not saved only at a great cost 
to the total security of national energy sup- 
plies. Issues that might be scrutinized in any 
such examination include whether any ex- 
port at all is in the national interest, the 
duration of the export contract, the inter- 
national consequences of diverting such ex- 
ports to domestic use in an emergency, the 
availability of transport capacity to do so, 
and the net impact of any sale or exchange 
upon the United States balance of payments. 

The provisions of the Section effectively 
place the burden upon an applicant for an 
export license to demonstrate that exports 
of North Slope crude ofl are indeed in the 
national interest, and by requiring an ex- 
press Presidential finding, compel an exam- 
ination of that interest at the highest levels. 


APPENDIX II 


QUESTIONS REGARDING POSSIBLE EXPORTS OF 
ALASKA NORTH SLOPE CRUDE OIL 


To Agencies: 3 

Please prepare for the Committee’s use 
the following information: 

1. What are your present projections for 
total production of crude oil and natural 
gas liquids on the North Slope of Alaska for 
each of the first five years (by quarter, if 
possible) of operation of the Trans Alaska 
Pipeline? If these figures differ significantly 
from your projects for pipeline throughput 
or tanker cargoes from Valdez, please indi- 
cate the latter figures as well, and explain 
any disparity between them. 

2. How much of this production, through- 
put and/or cargoes expected to be owned or 
controlled by each of the companies with a 
producing interest on the North Slope or 
with an equity interest in the Trans Alaska 
Pipeline? (Indicate whether these figures 
are gross or net of the state’s royalty in- 
terest.) 

3. What are your current projections for 
each year of the same five-year period of 
total demand for (a) refined petroleum prod- 
ucts and (b) crude oil and natural gas 
liquids in P.A.D. District V? 

4. What are (a) the total current re- 
finery capacity and (b) projected refinery 
capacity and throughput in P.A.D. District 
vV for each year of the five-year period for 
each of the companies either with a pro- 
ducing interest on the North Slope or with 
an equity interest in the Trans Alaska Pipe- 
line? 

5. What is the current volume of, and 
what are your present projections for each 
year of the five-year period for, total P.A.D. 
District V production of crude oil and nat- 
ural gas liquids other than from the North 
Slope? If possible, subdivide these by region 
(e.g., California onshore, California offshore, 
Cook Inlet, etc.). 

6. What is the current net production in 
P.A.D. District V, by region, of crude oll and 
natural gas liquids by each of the com- 
panies with a producing interest on the 
North Slope Alaska or with an equity in- 
terest in the pipeline, and what is the pro- 
jected production for each of these com- 
panies for each year of the five-year period? 

7. To what extent, if at all, is any North 
Slope crude oil production already under 
contract or otherwise committed tentatively 
or otherwise to specific destinations or pur- 
chasers? 

8. If the projections in response to ques- 
tions 1, 3, 4 and 5 imply a supply deficit in 
P.A.D. District V, what are the expected 
sources for the balance of demand, and in 
what projected volumes; if the projections 
indicate an excess supply, what are the ex- 
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pected destinations of the excess, and in what 
projected volumes? 

9. What plans exist, or are under active 
consideration, for transporting any crude oil 
produced on Alaska’s North Slope or any- 
where in P.A.D. District V, to markets out- 
side District V. 

10. In your opinion will limitations of de- 
mand in District V or in general be, or might 
they ever be, a constraint or delaying fac- 
tor in raising the throughput of the Trans 
Alaska Pipeline from its planned initial 
throughput of 600,000 barrels per day to its 
planned capacity of 2 million barrels per 
day? 

11. What, if any, agreements are required 
among the pipeline owner companies to in- 
crease the pipeline’s operating capacity? 
What would happen if one or more com- 
panies favor an increase in capacity and 
others oppose it? What arrangements exist 
with respect to a company which wishes to 
ship through the pipeline a volume of oil 
in excess of its equity in existing capacity? 

12. What authority, if any, has the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the State of 
Alaska to require the owners (a) to expand 
producing capacity up to 2 million barrels 
per day, or (b) to loop the pipeline for 
throughputs greater than 2 million barrels? 
Is there any circumstances in which a shipper 
who is not one of the owners of the pipeline 
might have a valid cause of action to compel 
the owners to expand pipeline capacity? 

13. What, if any, authority has the State 
of Alaska to employ either market demand 
prorationing, or regulation of pipeline 
throughput, to prevent the development of 
crude oil surpluses or softening of prices in 
markets for the state’s oil? Under what cir- 
cumstances, if any, can you anticipate exer- 
cise of such authority? 

To Companies: 

I would appreciate it if you would pre- 
pare for the Committee’s use the following 
information: 

1. What are your company’s present pro- 
jections for total production of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids on the North Slope of 
Alaska for each of the first five years (by 
quarter, if possible) of operation of the Trans 
Alaska Pipeline? If these figures differ sig- 
nificantly from vour projections for pipeline 
throughput or tanker cargoes from Valdez, 
please indicate the latter figures as well, and 
explain any disparity between them. 

2. What are your company’s present pro- 
jections over the same five-year period of net 
volume of crude oil and natural gas liquids 
(a) produced by your company and its affili- 
ates on the North Slope, (b) shipped 
through their share of the pipeline, and (c) 
loaded by them at Valdez? (Indicate whether 
these figures are inclusive or exclusive of 
state royalty oil.) 

3. What are your current projections over 
the same five-year period of total demand 
for (a) refined petroleum products and (b) 
crude oil and natural gas liquids in P.A.D. 
District V? 

4. What is the present capacity of your 
company’s P.A.D. District V refineries and 
those of its affiliates, and what are your cur- 
rent projections or plans for refinery capac- 
ity and throughput for each year of the five- 
year period? 

5. What is the current volume of, and 
what are your company’s present projections 
for each year of the five-year period for total 
P.A.D. District V production of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids other than from the 
North Slope? If possible, subdivide these by 
region (e.g., California onshore, California 
offshore, Cook Inlet, etc.). 

6. What is the current net production of 
crude oil and natural gas liquids controlled 
by your company and its affiliates in P.A.D. 
District V, by region, and what are your pro- 
jections for this production for each year of 
the five-year period? 

7. What portion, if any, of your company’s 
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projected North Slope production and/or 
that of its affiliates is already sold or under 
sale contract, or otherwise committed, ten- 
tatively or otherwise, to specific destinations 
or purchasers (including your own refineries 
and/or those of your affiliates)? How much 
of this supply is committed to P.A.D. Dis- 
trict V? 

8. If the projections in response to ques- 
tions 1, 3, 4 and 5 imply a supply deficit in 
P.A.D. District V, what are the expected 
sources of the balance of demand and in 
what projected volumes; if the projections 
indicate an excess supply, what are the ex- 
pected destinations of the excess, and in 
what projected volumes? 

9. If the responses to questions 2, 4 and 6 
indicate a supply deficit for your company 
and its affiliates in P.A.D. District V, from 
what sources do you expect to fill the deficit 
and in what volumes; if the responses indi- 
cate a surplus, what are the expected or 
planned destinations of the surplus, and in 
what volumes? 

10. What plans exist, or are under active 
consideration by your company or its afili- 
ates, for transporting any crude oil produced 
on Alaska’s North Slope or elsewhere in P.A.D. 
District V to markets outside District V. 

11, In your opinion will limitations of 
demand in District V or in general be, or 
might they ever be, a constraint or delaying 
factor in raising the throughout of the Trans 
Alaska Pipeline from its planned initial 
throughput of 600,000 barrels per day to its 
planned capacity of 2 million barrels per 
day? 

12. What, if any, agreements are required 
among the pipeline owner companies to in- 
crease the pipeline’s operating capacity? 
What would happen if one or more companies 
favor an increase in capacity and others op- 
pose it? What arrangements exist with re- 
spect to a company which wishes to ship 
through the pipeline a volume of oll in ex- 
cess of its equity in existing capacity? 

13. What authority, if any, has the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the State of 
Alaska to require the owners (a) to expand 
producing capacity up to 2 million barrels per 
day, or (b) to loop the pipeline for through- 
puts greater than 2 million barrels? Is there 
any circumstance in which a shipper who is 
not one of the owners of the pipeline might 
have a valid cause of action to compel the 
owners to expand pipeline capacity? 

14. What, if any, authority has the State 
of Alaska to employ either market demand 
prorationing, or regulation of pipeline 
throughput, to prevent the development of 
crude oil surpluses or softening of prices in 
markets for the State's oll? Under what cir- 
cumstances, if any, can you anticipate exer- 
cise of such authority? Under what circum- 
stances, if any, can you anticipate a request 
(or endorsement) by your company for such 
action to limit production? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana, as modified. 

The amendment (No. 1609), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a modified version of my amend- 
ment No. 1646 and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1646), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

ECONOMIC POLICY ACTIONS 


Sec. . (a) Section 3 of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969, as amended by sec- 
tion 4 of this Act, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 
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“(7) It is the policy of the United States 
to use export controls to secure the removal 
by foreign countries of restrictions on ac- 
cess to supplies (a) where such restrictions 
which have had or may have a serious domes- 
tic inflationary impact, have caused or may 
cause a serious domestic shortage, or have 
had or may have a serious adverse effect on 
employment in the United States, or (b) 
where such restrictions have been imposed 
for purposes of influencing the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. In effecting this 
policy, the President shall make every rea- 
sonable effort to secure the removal or re- 
duction of such restrictions, policies or 
actions through international cooperation 
and agreement before resorting to the im- 
position of controls on the export of mate- 
rials from the United States: Provided, That 
no action shall be taken in fulfillment of 
the policy set forth in this subsection to 
restrict the export of medicine, and medical 
supplies.” 

(b) Section 4 of such Act, as amended by 
sections 3, 4, 9, and 10 of this Act, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(j) Before exercising the authority con- 
ferred by this Act to implement the policy 
set forth in section 3(7), the President 
shall— 

“(1) request and receive from the Tariff 
Commission its views on the probable impact 
on the domestic economy of such exercise of 
authority: Provided, however. That such 
views are transmitted to the President within 
30 days of the request therefor; and 

“(2) consult with the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress with respect to such 
exercise of authority.” 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the 
amendment as modified contains several 
changes from the printed amendment. 
Primarily, it now contains some language 
that would provide for a new section B. 
Where such instructions have been im- 
posed for the purpose of influencing the 
foreign policy of the United States, in 
effecting this policy the President shall 
make reasonable effort to secure the re- 
moval or reduction of such restrictions. 
That is in addition to the amendment as 
it was printed. 

In addition to that, we have stricken 
the reporting language on the amend- 
ment as it was originally printed because 
there is reporting language in the bill. 

The thrust of this amendment is to 
provide that it is the policy of the United 
States to use export controls to secure 
the removal by foreign countries of re- 
strictions on access to supplies where 
such restrictions would have a serious 
domestic inflationary impact, have 
caused or may cause a serious domestic 
shortage, or have or may have a serious 
adverse effect on employment in the 
United States. 

It further provides that if these appear 
to be conditions, that the President shall 
request and receive a report from the 
Tariff Commission of its views on the 
probable impact on the domestic econ- 
omy of the exercise of such authority. 

What we are attempting to do with 
this amendment is to provide the tools in 
the bill wherein if a country attempts to 
restrict supplies or access of supplies to 
the United States, and if that restriction 
is adversely going to affect our economy, 
cause inflation, cause severe inflationary 
hardship, cause severe unemployment, 
we would be able to at least have at our 
disposal the tool of determining whether 
we were going to restrict the access of our 
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exports to a country that was engaging 
in policies that would affect us in that 


way. 

I think we have to recognize that to- 
day we are living in an era in which we 
are going to see perhaps more and more 
boycotts; combinations of countries that 
would attempt to use restrictions on their 
exports to the United States, and exports 
to other countries, in a manner that 
could cause severe economic hardship 
to this country. While I do not believe 
that is the way we should play the trade 
game—lI believe there should be free ac- 
cess to trade where possible—I believe 
that we have to be prepared and have 
to have the capability to be able to re- 
spond to that kind of action. 

I have a feeling that if we are pre- 
pared, if we have the capability, and if 
other countries realize that we have the 
capability and the determination to re- 
spond to these kinds of actions, then 
there is less of a chance that we will be 
brought into this kind of a protectionism 
and this kind of economic warfare which 
appears to be on the horizon, and which 
has already been used in some instances. 

I have discussed the amendment at 
length with the floor leader (Mr. STEVEN- 
son) who is handling the bill, and also 
with the leader from the minority. I 
think this is a tool that would be in the 
best interest of this country, if we had 
this tool. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. STEVENSON. This amendment is 
intended to strengthen the bargaining 
position of the President for the purpose 
of reducing barriers that deny the 
United States access to supplies. 

The international economic debate 
has been shifting in recent years from 
import controls and access to markets to 
export controls and access to supplies. 
The concern which we all face in the 
industrialized world is dramatized by the 
recent action of the oil-producing coun- 
tries when they imposed an embargo. 
Acting jointly through the OPEC, the 
oil-producing countries caused severe 
economic consequences in other coun- 
tries for the purpose of influencing the 
foreign policies of those countries. With- 
out such power as this amendment af- 
fords the President, the United States is 
virtually powerless. Its military power 
and its economic power are not exercis- 
able, 

The purpose of this amendment is not 
to encourage the use of export controls. 
Its purpose, on the contrary, is to dis- 
courage resort by governments to export 
controls and such other devices which 
deny access to supplies. 

This amendment is carefully drawn to 
permit resort to export controls by the 
President only when a foreign country 
has imposed restrictions on supply which 
have a serious domestic inflationary im- 
pact in the United States or have caused 
a serious domestic shortage or a serious 
adverse effect on employment. That is 
the one test. 

The other test offers the President the 
opportunity to impose export controls 
when the purpose of the restriction by 
the foreign country is to influence the 
foreign policy of the United States. 
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Even this authority, the authority to 
impose controls in these carefully cir- 
cumscribed circumstances, is further 
limited. 

The amendment requires that the 
President first make every reasonable 
effort to secure the removal or reduc- 
tion of such restrictions through interna- 
tional cooperation and agreement, before 
resorting to the imposition of controls. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that the purpose of this amendment is 
not protectionism. The purpose of this 
amendment is to give the President the 
authority by which to bring down trade 
barriers which deny the United States 
access to essential supplies. Oil is the 
obvious example, but there are other pos- 
sibilities lying in wait for us down the 
road. 

We have and produce in this country 
such high-technology products and agri- 
cultural commodities which gives us 
economic power, which could be used un- 
der this amendment to bring down un- 
reasonable trade barriers and permit us 
access to essential commodities produced 
by foreign countries. 

Without this power we are on a one- 
way street. Other countries resort to ex- 
port controls, but the United States does 
not. We take it lying down. 

I will support this amendment, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I want to make sure 
of the specific intent of the amendment. 
One, it is permissive, not mandatory, on 
the part of the President using this; is 
that correct? 

Mr. CHILES. That is right. It is per- 
missive. It requires, as in other sections 
of the bill, reporting to the Congress of 
his actions. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. But this amend- 
ment is not the basis for « legal action 
on somebody’s part to force the Presi- 
dent to act? 

Mr. CHILES. It is not self-acting, no. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Second, you have 
used the word “serious” on three occa- 
sions. I take it that would mean exactly 
what it means, that it must cause a 
serious domestic inflation. 

Mr. CHILES. In addition, the Tariff 
Commission makes a report of the con- 
sequences. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Third, as I read the 
amendment, it would not apply if a 
country raises the price on a material 
that it might be selling in the world, 
because that is not denying access to 
supplies; it is simply raising the price 
of them. 

Mr. CHILES. I think it could. I think 
it would be possible. If the raising of 
that price was to the extent that it was 
denying access and if a report showed 
that, then it would be possible. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. But that would have 
to be a raising of a price to such an 
extent that it would be, in essence, pric- 
ing the community out of the world 
market and nobody wants to buy it. 

Mr. CHILES. Again, it would have to 
be such that it would be causing this 
kind of A, B, C—that it would be causing 
serious unemployment, economic dis- 
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tress, or an inflationary impact; and it 
would take a report of the Commission. 

To be frank with the Senator, I would 
envision that it would certainly be pos- 
sible that price could do that, if the 
raise was of that amount. That would 
depend, again, upon the seriousness of 
it and upon the report. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. What the Senator 
is saying, then—now I understand—is 
that, realistically, the countries that have 
control of tin or copper or bauxite would 
trigger this permissive retaliation, if they 
were to raise their price high enough 
to the world community, not just to the 
United States, so as to cause the serious 
short supply or the serious inflation. In 
that case, we can say to Bolivia or 
Jamaica, “We are going to retaliate. You 
cannot raise your price that high on 
your tin or your bauxite.” 

Mr. CHILES. I think the price raise 
would have to be sufficient so that find- 
ings could be made that it amounted to 
a restriction on access. There are & num- 
ber of ways that you could restrict access. 
One way would be to price your material 
at such a price that it amounted to that, 
which caused a diminished demand, to 
the extent that you restricted access of 
the supplies. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I do not understand 
the answer. I cannot think of any com- 
modity that any foreign country sells 
that has ever been priced so high that it 
restricted access to it. Even in the petro- 
leum boycott, it was the fact that it was 
a boycott by the Arab countries and they 
would not sell it to us, not the price, that 
prohibited our access to it. 

Mr. CHILES. I think that high price 
always is possible to restrict access to 
supplies, if that price is high enough. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I yield the floor, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. On my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. : 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr, President, on No- 
vember 30, 1973, I introduced an amend- 
ment to H.R. 8547, which dealt with the 
devastating impact of the Arab oil em- 
bargo. This amendment read as follows: 

During any period during which a foreign 
country prohibits the export of crude oil or 
refined petroleum products from such coun- 
try to the United States, the President shall 
prohibit the export from the United States 
to such foreign country of all articles, mate- 


rials, and supplies, other than food, medicine, 
and medical supplies. 


My rationale for precluding the Presi- 
dent from ordering retaliatory embargos 
on exports of food, medicine, and medical 
supplies, lay in the belief that America 
should never play politics with people’s 
lives. 

At a time when petroleum was in criti- 
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cal short supply around the world, the 
Arab nations saw fit to pursue their 
political goals by exerting economic 
blackmail against the United States and 
other countries. In shutting off their ex- 
ports of crude oil and refined products, 
the Arab leaders thought that by endan- 
gering the health and safety of the poor, 
the elderly and the sick, they could bring 
about changes in our foreign policy. 

This was clearly blackmail on the part 
of the Arab leaders and I felt then, as 
I do now, that our Nation must reject 
this diplomacy of calculated human suf- 
fering. 

I felt it was essential to put heads of 
state on notice that we do not consider 
blackmail a valid tool of international 
policy. 

That is why, though I did not believe 
we should keep on selling the Arabs items 
such as power machinery, motorized ve- 
hicles, and the very drills they use to pro- 
duce the oil they embargoed last winter, 
I, nevertheless, am concerned that Amer- 
ica not exercise retaliatory export au- 
thority to withhold food and medical 
supplies from the Arab people. 

As the pending Chiles amendment is 
another attempt to authorize the Presi- 
dent to impose retaliatory export con- 
trols, I am introducing my modifying 
amendment to indicate that blackmail is 
not an acceptable policy for export con- 
trols by the United States. 

I thank my esteemed colleague from 
Florida for accepting this modification to 
his amendment. 

Mr. PACK WOOD, Mr. President, I am 
prepared to accept the amendment of 
the Senator from Florida and yield back 
our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to, 

Mr. STEVENSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. NUNN) be 
listed as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, strike out line 6 through line 8. 
Redesignate the succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, section 2 of 
the bill we are considering, S. 3792, to 
extend the Export Administration Act 
of 1969, significantly liberalizes the con- 
ditions under which the President may 
impose export controls. This change, if 
adopted, could be detrimental to the 
agriculture industry and to the Nation 
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as a whole. I offer this amendment to 
keep the conditions for imposing export 
controls as they exist under present law. 

Under the existing language of the Ex- 
port Administration Act of 1969, one con- 
dition which must be satisfied before the 
President may impose export controls is 
that the measure must be necessary “to 
reduce the serious inflationary impact 
of abnormal foreign demand.” The bill 
we are considering deletes the word “ab- 
normal.” 

The change proposed in the bill would 
permit misguided and misinformed ad- 
vocates of export controls to force the 
President, through court action, to insti- 
tute export controls at a time when it 
could be detrimental to the entire Nation. 

FOREIGN DEMAND IS BENEFICIAL 

Last year, agricultural exports kept our 
balance of trade in the black in spite 
of increased costs for oil and other for- 
eign materials we import and depend on 
greatly. Foreign demand is expected to 
remain strong and continue to give us 
a favorable balance of trade. Agricul- 
tural exports are expected to amount to 
$21 billion in fiscal year 1975, and they 
were even higher than that in fiscal year 
1974. Clearly, this additional income is 
advantageous to the entire Nation and 
to agriculture as well. 

The continuation of strong foreign de- 
mand is expected to keep prices for agri- 
cultural commodities at a profitable level. 
This is healthy for the entire economy. 
However, some advocates of depression 
level prices for farm commodities could 
press for export controls under any type 
of foreign demand. If the bill is adopted 
in its present form. Such advocates, by 
acting under the guise of “consumer in- 
terests,” have nearly forced us into ex- 
port controls in the past under existing 
law. For example, there was the “$1 per 
loaf” scare on wheat supplies last winter. 

My argument is simply that strong for- 
eign demand for our commodities is a 
healthy situation and the present bill 
would permit export controls to be im- 
plemented even in such circumstances. 
My amendment would prevent this from 
happening since strong foreign demand 
is not necessarily abnormal demand. 

I urge the adoption of this very im- 
portant but rather technical amendment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, in 
the past, one of the impediments to the 
effective use of export controls has been 
the need to show abnormal foreign de- 
mand which produced an excessive drain 
of scarce materials and serious inflation. 
The term “abnormal” suggests the need 
to show, by reference to some earlier 
period, that the pattern or magnitude of 
foreign demand had changed. 

However, the determination of an ap- 
propriate reference point for assessing 
whether foreign demand was normal or 
abnormal was impossible to do with any 
degree of certainty, since trade patterns 
fluctuate; and in some situations, an 
excessive drain of scarce materials and 
serious inflation can result even if foreign 
demand levels have not changed signif- 
icantly. 

In other words, what difference does 
it make if the foreign demand is abnor- 
mal or normal, so long as it is causing 
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serious inflation and an excessive drain 
of scarce materials? 

It was for those reasons that the com- 
mittee unanimously supported this 
change to delete the reference to ab- 
normal foreign demand. 

For those reasons, I have to oppose 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
join the Senator from Illinois in opposi- 
tion to this amendment. The commit- 
tee, as I recall, was unanimous. 

There is simply no standard of abnor- 
mality, whether it be on scrap metals 
or wheat exports. If we are going to in- 
sist upon the use of the term “abnor- 
mal,” for all practical purposes, this has 
proved to be a useless clause. I support 
the export of agricultural commodities, 
I think, as much as the Senator from 
Kansas; but we are going to have to 
strike the use of the word “abnormal” 
if we are going to have any kind of 
standard we can look to from time to 
time. 

We have been over and over it in 
committee. It is just a worse than use- 
less word that causes an inoperative 
section. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield? 

Had the word “abnormal” been 
stricken a few months ago, we probably 
would have had export controls because 
of all the scare talk about bread prices 
at $1 a loaf. 

Does the Senator see it making any 
difference if we strike the word 
“abnormal’’? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. No, I doubt that, 
with or without the word, we would have 
had export controls based on that scare 
talk, but I can foresee a situation in any 
kind of commodity, be it scrap iron or 
otherwise, where, as the foreign demand 
increases and increases and as the sup- 
ply in the United States is static, and 
as gradually foreign demand forces up 
our domestic prices, we would say at 
some stage, “Stop.” 

But to say abnormal foreign demand 
almost implies the kind of situation that 
you are only going to use this where the 
foreign demand is so extraordinary, so 
unusual, as to be almost unthought of. 

We thought in committee that was too 
high a standard to subject domestic 
consumers to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it just seems 
to the junior Senator from Kansas that 
we make a serious mistake by removing 
the word “abnormal” from section 3 
(2) (A): 

(2) It is the policy of the United States 
to use export controls (A) to the extent 
necessary to protect the domestic economy 
from the excessive drain of scarce materials 
and to reduce the serious inflationary im- 
pact of [abnormal] foreign demand. 


It seems to this Senator to have the 
effect of significantly liberalizing condi- 
tions under which the President can im- 
pose controls on nonagricultural goods. 

For agricultural commodities, as I un- 
derstand it, the Export Administration 
Act provides an additional and more im- 
portant test before the export controls 
may be imposed. 

But there is a great feeling in this 
country, and not just for agricultural 
commodities, that, when market prices 
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reach profitable levels, there are always 
great demands advocated in the name of 
consumerism or consumer interests 
which would, in effect, impose export 
controls having the ultimate effect of 
lowering prices on farm and other com- 
modities. 

We had an example somewhat over a 
year ago with export controls on soy- 
beans. The market price on soybeans, I 
think, dropped from around $12 to $3 
or $4. We did not have any more soy- 
beans because of export controls and 
probably no lesser amount of soybeans, 
so the drastic fall in prices was about 
the sum and substance of the export 
controls. 

They were later lifted and it was ac- 
knowledged at the time they were lifted 
that it probably was a mistake to impose 
the controls in the first instance. 

So it seems clear that our farmers and 
others engaged in export need this pro- 
tection. 

I am willing to submit this measure to 
a voice vote. I want to call it to the at- 
tention of the Senate and would hope it 
might be accepted. The issue has been 
discussed in the committee. Can we have 
some assurance by the committee that it 
makes no significant difference? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I share the Sena- 
tor’s concern and commend him for ex- 
pressing it. 

I represent the largest agricultural ex- 
porting State in the Union and I could 
not support this amendment if I thought 
it would have any adverse effect on our 
farmers or on our agricultural commu- 
nity in general. 

The fact of the matter is that almost 
no matter how you look at it, demand 
for U.S. food, whether it is Kansas 
wheat or Illinois corn, is abnormal and 
is going to remain abnormal for a long 
time with the demand rising simultane- 
ously at home and abroad. 

So, the deletion of the word “ab- 
normal” is very unlikely, in my judg- 
ment, to make any difference at all to 
farmers. 

Certainly, in the case of the soybeans, 
with or without the word “abnormal,” 
the Government would have had the 
authority with which to impose that 
embargo. 

I thought the imposition of the soy- 
bean embargo was a terrible mistake. 
It is, however, possible in other circum- 
stances that demand, whether it is for 
ferrous scrap or some other commodity, 
might not be abnormal by some test, yet 
could be causing very serious inflation 
and a drain of an essential commodity 
at home and, thus, require the imposi- 
tion of controls. 

It is for that reason that the com- 
mittee recommends deleting the word 
“abnormal.” It adds an element of un- 
certainty, of confusion. It is an unreal- 
istic test, and one that is most unlikely 
to have any effect at all on the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

So I hope that on the basis of this 
colloquy, and the unanimity that has 
been expressed on this question here on 
the floor and also within the commit- 
tee, that it might be possible for the 
Senator from Kansas to withdraw his 
amendment. 
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I certainly assure him that if under 
the changes in this act this or any other 
administration resorted arbitrarily to the 
use of export controls with adverse effect 
on our farmers, I would be among the 
first to join with him in changing the law 
to provide a different and perhaps more 
realistic standard than the now “ab- 
normal” provides in the law. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield? 

I do appreciate the expression by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois and 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

I think we are in accord: we all repre- 
sent agricultural States. There are large 
exports from the State of Oregon, from 
the State of Illinois, from the State of 
Kansas, and from other States across the 
country. Agricultural exports, of course, 
are very important to our States. 

I do not intend to suggest either Sen- 
ator would bring a bill to the floor that 
might impose any hardship or restriction 
on potential exports. 

This exchange has been very helpful. 
It does make some guide to those who 
would have authority to impose export 
controls. 

Under existing law as it deals with 
agriculture, before the President can im- 
pose export restrictions on any agricul- 
tural commodity, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture must certify that the supply of 
such commodity is not in excess of re- 
quirements for the domestic economy. 

It is my understanding that S. 3792 
does not affect this latter provision relat- 
ing to agriculture. So on the basis of 
the exchange with the Senators from 
Oregon and Illinois, I think it best not 
to withdraw the amendment. I would like 
to have the record show it was offered, 
but I am certainly willing to accept. the 
decision on a voice vote of the Senate. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator made that point. He referred to the 
additional safeguard that does remain 
in the Export Administration Act for 
the farmers. 

That provision has not been changed 
by this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do both 
sides yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I do 
not yield yet. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. What is the 
will of the Senate? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I yield back the re- 
mainder of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
(putting the question). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed—— 
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Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1 line 7, after “Sec. 2” insert 
“(a)”. 

pou page 1, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 

(b) Section 3(2)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and” and inserting 
in eu thereof “or.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is not 
the 40-minute amendment; it is an or- 
dinary amendment, with a 30-minute 
limitation. I yield myself 3 minutes. 

The purpose of this amendment is 
strictly to deal with the declaration of 
policy in the basic act which is here 
being dealt with. The basic act is a little 
out of date in terms of the problems 
which now face our country. 

I wish to emphasize that my interces- 
sion in respect to this whole bill is only 
because inflation is very directly in- 
volved, now, in respect to food prices 
and food exports; otherwise I would leave 
it to the agricultural experts and the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. But under present cir- 
cumstances, it really affects us all. 

It will be noted that the particular 
section that I have in mind to deal with 
here in this rather brief but I think im- 
portant amendment, in terms of the 
purposes which we are trying to serve, 
appears in the third line of sec. 3(2) (A) 
on page 12 of the committee report. That 
purpose reads as follows: 

It is the policy of the United States to use 
export controls (A) to the extent necessary 
to protect the domestic economy from the 
excessive drain of scarce materials and to 
reduce the serious inflationary impact of 
. » . foreign demand. 


My proposal would be to separate the 
two concepts, “to stop the excessive drain 
of scarce materials,” or “to reduce the 
serious inflationary impact of foreign de- 
mand.” 

The reason for that, Mr. President, is 
that we would have a right to consider— 
that is why this would go in as a matter 
of policy, rather than as a mandatory di- 
rection—as one of the criteria for im- 
position of export controls, whether it 
drains scarce materials or gives us a seri- 
ous inflationary impact, in the event that 
foreign demand creates that inflationary 
impact. 

Second, Mr. President, as we stand 
now, joining these two requirements with 
the word “and,” we have the problem 
that an excessive drain of scarce mate- 
rials may not immediately cause a serious 
inflationary impact, but our situation is 
now so bad in respect to inflation that 
we cannot actually wait until the infla- 
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tionary impact hits us before we deal 
with export controls. 

Finally, Mr. President, on this partic- 
ular matter, in the recent example of 
price controls there was an excessive 
drain, as we all know, based on the tre- 
mendous reduction which has taken 
place in even the minimal reserves which 
are now on hand respecting the major 
farm commodities iike wheat; and there 
was no inflationary impact immediately, 
but an inflationary impact was delayed 
and occurred at a later time, so that this 
definition would not have been met then 
and there. 

Yet, as we all know, and as, for ex- 
ample, the Investigations Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, of which I am one of the two 
ranking members, has found, the infia- 
tionary impact, though deferred, of the 
Russian wheat deal, nonetheless was a 
serious stimulus to what could almost be 
characterized as a runaway price. 

So for all of those reasons, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and recognizing that we are now 
in a different kind of a world, and as so 
much of this act states that it has rela- 
tion to the fundamental policy of the 
United States, I believe—and I am 
speaking now not in the sense of an ag- 
riculturist, but strictly in terms of the 
interests of consumers—that the policy 
of the United States ought to be both to 
deal with the danger of the excessive 
drain of scarce materials and to deal 
with the danger of the serious inflation- 
ary impact of foreign demand. 

As I have pointed out, this is simply 
a declaration of the basic policy of the 
United States, which this amendment 
seeks to make cover both contingencies 
instead of the one with two criteria, That 
is the whole essence of the amendment, 
and I would hope very much that all of 
us would recognize that this is the idea. 

I might point out that in the House 
of Representatives that construction pre- 
vailed. In the other body they did use 
the word “or.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. Will the Senator 
from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Again I want to be 
specific. Let us take wheat, for example. 
We will grow about 1,900,000,000 bushels 
this year in this country, give or take 50 
million bushels, and will use only 700 
million bushels domestically; so we are 
not short of wheat. It is not a scarce 
commodity. 

But if we change the “and” to “or”, 
does that mean we cannot export any 
wheat, or where do we trigger it? Does 
there have to be a serious inflationary 
increase in the price of wheat, or does it 
have to be a serious overall economic 
impact to the entire economic picture? 

Mr. JAVITS. The latter. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. The latter? 

Mr. JAVITS. As the Senator knows, I 
am very deeply concerned with exports 
and maintaining exports, and our bal- 
ance of trade demands it. As a matter 
of fact, today agricultural exports are 
critical. We are just mighty lucky that 
we have them, and that this is the great 
granary of the world. 
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The only thing I am trying to effect 
by the two amendments I propose—and 
I have separated them because they 
really have a thrust in different direc- 
tions—the only thing I am trying to 
do is give us the tools with which to 
work, nothing else. 

In other words, if Congress is per- 
suaded that an export control is re- 
quired to avoid a really substantial in- 
flationary impact, which means an im- 
pact on price of whatever is our crop 
situation, for example, there is no ques- 
tion about the fact that if we have as 
low a carryover—and, Senator Pack- 
wood, I hope you will help me because I 
do not pretend to be an agricultural ex- 
pert, I am not, but I do know something 
about economics and price, and that is 
the only area in which I speak—but, as I 
understand it, there could be a very 
major influence on price with a very low 
carryover, and that looks like it is indi- 
cated for our country, so I have no de- 
sire whatever—I do not think I am—of 
doing anything which in any way prej- 
udices not only the idea of having agri- 
cultural exports but their great desira- 
bility, with which I thoroughly agree. 

The only thing I am trying to do is 
establish criteria which deal with both 
shortages of supply and inflationary im- 
pact. 

What we do with that will be up to 
Congress or whatever machinery we set 
up in this law which gives control either 
to the Secretary or to Congress. 

I might say, in advance, that I have 
been much impressed with the fact that 
whatever is done in this field should be 
done by Congress, and the next amend- 
ment I will propose will be to vest that 
power in Congress rather than in any 
official, but to allow us to have the rec- 
ommendations of the appropriate off- 
cial. However, my purpose in this is solely 
to recognize that in the new shape we are 
in, a serious inflationary impact should 
also be a criterion. We may or may not 
follow it, but at least it should be recog- 
nized as a criterion, and I mean the 
latter part of your two-part definition, 
the overall economic situation, not 
strictly the question of what the size of 
our crop is, how much we have for ex- 
port, and so forth. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. If the Senator is 
talking about the entire national econ- 
omy, we are going to be hard-pressed to 
find any export of a commodity, be it 
scrap iron or wheat, that has that dra- 
matic effect on the overall economy. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right, 

Mr. PACK WOOD. It would have to be 
an extraordinary event. 

Mr. JAVITS. It really would, and that 
is what I have in mind; it would have to 
be extraordinary. But we went through 
one. I mean, when we look at the price 
of wheat at $6 a bushel from what it was 
when this grain deal was made, I would 
point out to the Senator that we really, 
until we begin to debate this bill, have 
had no reaction to that situation in terms 
of statutory tools. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. But the point I 
would raise exactly on the wheat, when 
it hit $6, although it has fallen to—— 

Mr. CURTIS. $3.75. 

Mr, PACKWOOD [continuing]. About 
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$3.75, wheat is a very small part of the 
cost of bread, and I think you could not 
make a valid argument that you had a 
serious national inflation not just as it 
relates to the price of wheat but overall 
from the export of wheat to the Soviet 
Union. 

The deal was unjustified. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture got caught by sur- 
prise, and we got taken. But whether or 
not that caused a serious national infia- 
tion I think probably is not true. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I could say to the Sen- 
ator, I doubt very much—I thoroughly 
disagree with him—that in any one item 
you would run into that situation, but 
you could run into that situation if some 
price leader touched off an inflationary 
move in other directions as well or if, 
coupled with moves in other directions, 
that is, other agricultural commodities, 
et cetera, you did have a serious infla- 
tionary impact. 

In any case, all I say is it should be a 
tool in our hands so that our policy says 
that we are going to look at this both 
from the point of view of shortage and 
from the point of view of serious infia- 
tionary impact, and we are not going to 
be blind to the fact that we are living 
in a new world situation. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yield 
time on the bill? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Time on the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished friend from New York (Mr. 
Javits) is so able and so persuasive that 
he almost persuades people when it is 
wrong, and he is wrong now. 

This little change is contrary to the 
trade policy of the United States. It 
makes it easier, it is an inducement, to 
impose export controls. 

The country got excited and pressured 
this government into imposing an ex- 
port control on soybeans. What hap- 
pened? Purchasers all around the world 
proceeded to find a new place they could 
buy. Acres upon acres of additional soy- 
beans are planted in South America as a 
result of the blunder of this country im- 
posing export controls. 

This is contrary to the whole concept 
of our trade, which is to have a situa- 
tion where there would be no Govern- 
ment export controls imposed. 

Now, let us keep this in mind: About 
100 people out of 100 consume food, and 
about 5 percent produce it, and so those 
who produce it will be the whipping boy 
all the time. 

At the highest price of wheat it cost 
8 cents to buy wheat for a loaf of bread, 
and the loaf of bread was selling for 
around 47 cents. 

Someone asked me, saying, “What are 
you going to do if the price of bread goes 
to $1.” Well, the thing to do is to put 
some city slickers in jail because wheat 
could not and would not go that high at 
all. 

Let me say something about this Rus- 
sian wheat deal. As a matter of fact, our 
exports of agricultural products were not 
something to be proud of in the days 
gone by. We had surpluses of every- 
thing. We were giving away food. We had 
the Public Law 480 plan, we had plans 
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whereby we paid the freight and almost 
paid foreigners to take our surplus grain 
because we were spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars every year to store 
surpluses. So with that pattern over sev- 
eral years, along comes a chance to sell 
the Russians some wheat, 

Nobody complained about the plan be- 
fore, but the fact that we had a customer 
they said, “Oh, no, this is terrible.” 

Well, here is how terrible it was. The 
farmers of America have collectively en- 
joyed 80 percent as much prosperity as 
the nonfarm population. When the Rus- 
sian wheat deal—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 3 
minutes of the Senator from Nebraska 
have expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was operating under 
time from the bill. 

Mr. PACKWOOD., Time from the bill; 
I thought we had 2 hours. Fine, I yield 3 
more minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank my friend from 
Oregon. 

At the time the so-called Russian 
wheat deal was made the price of wheat 
to farmers in my State was about $1.41. 
We got rid of all that surplus. The Gov- 
ernment is not holding a big surplus to 
keep a cloud over the market. While the 
price then was just temporarily up to $5 
or $6, it is about $3.75 now, where the 
price should be. 

Agricultural prices are not too high. 
The cost of fertilizer has gone up two 
or three times. The cost of tractor fuel 
has gone up in the same proportion, as 
everybody knows, as the price of gaso- 
line has gone up. 

This is a proposal to place the burden 
for causing inflation upon the agri- 
cultural people of this country who tra- 
ditionally have lived on a lower stand- 
ard, had less income than the rest of the 
population. 

Now, what do we do? At the present 
time, it provides that “to protect the 
domestic economy from the excessive 
drain of scarce materials, and to reduce 
the serious inflationary impact of for- 
eign demand,” it is proposed that we 
change “and” to “or” so we could have 
a situation where we have all sorts of 
supplies in this country but, if some- 
body, an economist, a bureaucrat or 
someone, says this is inflationary, the 
pressure starts for export controls. 

Mr. President, the only bright spot 
we have in foreign exports is in agri- 
cultural products. Why do we want to 
send out word to the purchasers of agri- 
cultural products, “Do not buy from 
Uncle Sam,” because in order to appease 
in this country an export control pro- 
gram might be slapped on at any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is not a suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? ; 

Mr. CURTIS. It does not matter to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will withhold his request I would 
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like to have the amendment debated 
slightly. We can always get the yeas and 
nays, unless the Senator particularly 
wishes to do so at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; it does not matter 
to me when we get them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes on this 
particular amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TowER). The Senator from New York is 
recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
heard the argument of the Senator from 
Nebraska with great interest, but all the 
Senator argues is that we should not do 
it, not that we should not give ourselves 
the authority if we wish it. All I am 
arguing is for the authority. 

In short, we must exercise whatever 
authority we have providently, but that 
does not mean we should not have the 
authority. 

The Senator argues that agricultural 
prices are not too high today and, there- 
fore, let us not impose export controls. 
I do not say to impose export controls, 
but I do say that, having gone through 
the experience we have, the policy of the 
United States should take into contem- 
plation what has occurred in terms of 
our difficulties. 

It is very well known and there has 
been widespread discussion about the 
fact that, as far as farm commodities are 
concerned, the consumer has to have 
something to say in respect to them if 
there is going to be a balanced policy on 
the part of the United States. We can- 
not just go on pouring out resources of 
the United States, whatever may be the 
effect on the internal economy of the 
United States. Right now I think we have 
a right to balance our situation by at 
least giving us the necessary authority. 

I might point out, too, that I think the 
House of Representatives is probably 
just as compassionate to the farmer as 
the Senate. The House, in its version of 
this very bill, has done exactly what I 
am urging upon the Senate. The House 
has provided that the Secretary of Com- 
merce, in consultation with the appro- 
priate U.S. departments and agencies 
and any technical advisory committee, 
shall undertake an investigation to de- 
termine which materials or commodities 
shall be subject to export controls be- 
cause of the present or prospective do- 
mestic inflationary impact on short sup- 
ply of such material. 

That is exactly what I suggested, not 
even making it as strong as what is con- 
tained in the House bill, but just saying 
we should recognize now the equal in- 
terest of the consumer in inflation and 
the farmer. I am not trying to inhibit. 
I am just trying to give us the necessary 
policy that will be evenhanded in that 
regard. 

I would like to point out that I am 
sustained in this by very considerable 
authority. A very distinguished news- 
paper like the London Economist, in its 
April 1974, issue reports the fact that in 
their opinion it is the unprecedented 
tripling of wheat prices and the doubling 
of soybeans, animal feed, and beef prices 
over the past 2 years more than any 
other factor that stoked up economic 
inflation. 
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I believe that is a widely held belief 
in the United States; that that has been 
the situation. I believe our farm people 
have been very cognizant of this. We 
should have a definition of our policy 
which at least calls for an even balance 
as between the demands of the farmer; 
and we are very proud to state that af- 
firmatively, and the productivity, tech- 
nology and tremendous contribution our 
farm people make to this whole country, 
but we should have some balance in the 
consumers’ interests, in terms of 
inflation. 

The reason I asked the Senator from 
Nebraska to wait a minute before asking 
for the yeas and nays is the following. I 
did not frankly think we would have any 
great problem about the policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

I did not think we had any great prob- 
lem about the policy. If we have, the 
essence of what I think ought to be our 
authority is contained in the second 
amendment which I was going to offer, 
which I would like to read to the Senate. 

As the House has adopted this provi- 
sion that I am contending for, and it is 
going to be in conference anyhow, it may 
well be that if there is less difficulty about 
the second provision, we can simply 
adopt that so that is in conference, and 
then go on to other business. 

The provision which I would propose 
to add as a second amendment which I 
was going to propose deals with the re- 
porting section of this bill, which is sec- 
tion 4. The provision calls for certain 
reports to be made to the Secretary and 
to add this requirement—to add, I em- 
phasize; I am taking nothing out, I am 
just going to add—that within 90 days 
after the beginning of the crop year, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall determine 
which commodities, if any, subject to the 
reporting requirements of section 812 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1970—— 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Which section are 
you amending? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am amending the re- 
porting section, section 4. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Within 90 days after the 
beginning of the crop year, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall determine which 
commodities, if any, subject to the re- 
porting requirement of section 812 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1970 are likely to be 
in short supply. A commodity shall be 
determined to be in short supply if the 
Secretary of Agriculture estimates that 
the total quantity of the commodity that 
will be produced in the crop year will be 
insufficient to provide for anticipated 
domestic consumption, commercial ex- 
ports, programed food assistance com- 
mitments, disaster relief assistance and 
other emergency assistance, and for a 
reasonable carryover at the end of the 
crop year. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, shall submit his findings to Con- 
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gress, together with a plan or plans to 
cope with the anticipated shortage. 

Now, Mr. President, if that would 
sound agreeable to the managers of the 
bill, I would be willing to forego the first 
amendment, because, as I say, it will be 
in conference anyhow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous consent 
that the time be charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I withdraw 
the amendment which is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
call is in progress. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be suspended. 

Th PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment before the Senate 
and send another amendment to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following: 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

Sec. 4(f) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1969, as redesignated by section 3 of 
this Act, is amended by inserting “(1)” im- 
mediately after “(f)”, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(2)” Within ninety days after the begin- 
ning of the crop year the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall determine which commodities, 
if any, subject to the reporting requirements 
of Section 812 of the Agricultural Act of 1970, 
are likely to be in short supply. A commodity 
shall be determinined to be in short supply 
if the Secretary of Agriculture estimates 
that the total quantity of the commodity 
that will be produced in the crop year will be 
insufficient to provide for anticipated domes- 
tic consumption, commercial exports, pro- 
gramed food assistance commitments, disas- 
ter relief assistance and other emergency 
assistance, and a reasonable carryover at the 
end of the crop year. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture with the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall submit his findings 
to Congress together with a plan or plans to 
cope with the anticipated shortage. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am offering will require 
the Secretary of Agriculture to look 
ahead and estimate whether certain im- 
portant raw agricultural commodities, 
now subject to the reporting require- 
ments of the Agricultural Act of 1970, 
will be in short supply during the crop 
years. If the Secretary of Agriculture 
finds that certain commodities will be 
in short supply, he will transmit this in- 
formation to Congress, together with a 
plan to cope with the shortages, The Sec- 
retary of Commerce would participate in 
this system. 

Mr. President, it is scarcely believable 
that 2 years after the Russian wheat 
deal, which the Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee just reported resulted in 
product shortages and higher prices for 
the U.S. consumer, we still do not have 
an advance warning mechanism and re- 
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quirement for planning to head off such 
events in the future. The amendment I 
am proposing would do nothing to re- 
quire the imposition of export controls, 
which should be applied only as a last 
resort, but it would at least require that 
the Department of Agriculture develop 
a plan to cope with shortages and submit 
such a plan to Congress. This is a mini- 
mum requirement, and is the very least 
the American people should expect. We 
cannot afford either a repetition of the 
hurried and disruptive application of ex- 
port controls, such as last year’s export 
controls on soybeans which substantially 
damaged our relations with the Japanese 
and Europeans, or the unchecked pur- 
chase of one-fourth of our wheat crop 
by the Soviet Union. 

We are approaching a critical condi- 
tion with regard to the world food sup- 
plies, with starvation in Africa, very low 
levels of reserves, and sharply declining 
estimates of U.S. grain crops. We would 
be irresponsible if we allowed this situa- 
tion to deteriorate without requiring a 
planned and responsible approach to 
commodities in short supply. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there have been a large number of 
articles recently on these problems, and 
I ask unanimous consent that these be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 26, 1974] 
EXPERTS ASK ACTION To Avormp MILLIONS OF 
DEATHS IN FOOD CRISIS 


(By Boyce Rensberger) 
From drought-besieged Africa to the jit- 


tery Chicago grain market, from worried 
Government offices in Washington to the 
partly-filled granaries of teeming India, the 
long-predicted world food crisis is beginning 
to take shape as one of the greatest peace- 
time problems the world has had to face in 
modern times. 

With growing frequency, a variety of lead- 
ing individual experts and relevant organiza- 
tions are coming forth to warn that a major 
global food shortage is developing. 

They say it is almost certain to threaten 
the lives of many millions of people in the 
next year or two, and they urge international 
action to prevent a short-term crisis from 
becoming a chronic condition. 


A DIFFERENT SITUATION 


While there have always been famines and 
warnings of famine, food experts generally 
agree that the situation now is substantially 
different for these reasons: 

World population is expanding by larger 
numbers each year, especially in the poor 
countries that are most susceptible of fam- 
ine. Last year, the population increased by 76 
million, the largest increase ever. The num- 
ber of mouths to feed throughout the world 
has doubled since the end of World War II, 

While agricultural production has gener- 
ally kept pace, it has done so by increasing 
reliance on new, high-technology forms of 
farming that are now threatened by short- 
ages of fertilizer and energy and soaring 
prices of raw materials. 

The grain reserves that once made it pos- 
sible to send emergency food to stricken 
areas are now largely depleted. The huge 
American farm “surpluses” that were such 
an item of controversy in the nineteen-six- 
ties have long since been given away or sold 
and eaten. The world stockpile of grain that, 
in 1961, was equivalent to 95 days of world 
consumption has fallen to less than a 26-day 
supply now. 

“As the Arab oil embargo hastened the be- 
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ginning of the energy crisis, so a major glo- 
bal shortage of fertilizer, precipitated by the 
oil squeeze, is cutting into this year’s agri- 
cultural productivity in several populous 
countries. 

SOONER THAN EXPECTED 

The lack of fertilizer and rain and the un- 
timely arrival of rains in some areas, are, 
in the view of many international food au- 
thorities, bringing the world to a food crisis 
sooner than had been expected a year or two 
ago. 

The fertilizer shortage has already stunted 
the latest wheat crop in India and will likely 
reduce the succeeding crops so severely that 
by this autumn India could be experiencing 
& famine of sizeable proportions, Unless mas- 
sive international aid is forthcoming, Nor- 
man Borlaug, the Nobel Prize-winning de- 
veloper of high-yielding wheat, has forecast, 
from 10 million to 50 million persons could 
starve to death in India in the next 12 
months. 

His forecast is based on the calculated 
number of people the wheat shortfall would 
have fed plus a factor for the shortfalls ex- 
pected in crops not yet harvested but lacking 
fertilizer and rain. 

In other parts of Asia and in Latin Amer- 
ica where supply has long barely met and 
sometimes failed to meet demand, people are 
beginning to experience unusually severe 
food shortages. The food that is available 
has become so costly that the meagerest of 
meals for millions of poor families take from 
80 to 100 per cent of their incomes, 


EXPERTS NOT OPTIMISTIC 


And in Africa the long drought condi- 
tions. International relief agencies forecast 
that the effects in coming months could be 
more severe than ever because the people 
have been weakened by previous years of 
deprivation. 

Before this year is out, many food experts 
fear, the soaring curve of food consumption 
will have overtaken the gentler slope of food 
production for the vast majority of the 
world’s people, bringing more of mankind to 
hunger than ever before. 

Many food and international relief experts 
say privately that they are not optimistic 
about how fast the rich countries will re- 
spond to a large famine. “It may take 50 or 
100 million deaths before people are moved 
to find some kind of effective, long-term 
solution,” one foundation official said. 

A number of experts believe that the crisis 
may try the humanitarian potential of the 
American people—who control the world’s 
largest source of food—as never before. In- 
creasing social and political pressures within 
affected countries and growing stresses on 
“business as usual” international trading 
practices may test to the limit the ability of 
world leaders to cooperate. 

Addeke Boerma, director general of the 
United Nations’ Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, said that the international commu- 
nity must soon come to terms with “the stark 
realities facing the people of this planet.” 

“Remember,” Mr. Boerma said, “that, for 
one thing, prolonged deprivation leads people 
to desperation. Desperation often leads them 
to violence. And violence, as we all know, 
thrives on enlarged prospects of breaking 
down restraints including those of national 
frontiers.” 

Norman Borlaug often warns of the same 
thing when he says, “You can’t build peace 
on empty stomaches.” 

The growing food shortage began to be- 
come critical in 1972, when a lack of rain in 
many countries led to poor crops. World grain 
production fell 4 per cent, a significant drop 
because the demand for food grows by 2 per 
cent each year. Drought in the Soviet Union 
caused that country to buy in 1973 one- 
fourth of the United States wheat crop. 

“This small change was enough to cause 
violent responses in prices and shifting of 
foreign exchange expenditure and human 
suffering,” said Lowell Hardin head of agri- 
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cultural programs for the Ford Foundation, 
a major supporter of agricultural research. 

Poor weather this year, coupled with the 
fertilizer shortage, is expected to limit crop 
yields sharply again. The effects will, of 
course, be felt most severely in countries 
where the nutrition levels are already in- 
adequate. 

Although areas of malnutrition exists in 
virtually all underdeveloped countries, by far 
the greatest food problems now exist among 
the 700 million people of India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. Other large problem areas are 
in the drought-stricken regions of Africa, in 
northeastern Brazil, among the Andean In- 
dians, and in the poorer parts of Mexico and 
Central America, 

The Overseas Development Council, a pri- 
vate “think tank” that studies the world food 
situation, estimates that one billion people 
suffer serious hunger at least part of the 
year. The F.A.O. estimates that 400 million 
people are malnourished, but adds that “a 
less conservative definition [of malnutrition] 
might double the figure.” 

According to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, ten million children under the age of 5 
are now chronically and severely malnour- 
ished, and 90 million more are moderately 
affected. While undernourished children may 
remain alive for a while, they are extremely 
vulnerable to minor infectious diseases. 

“Where death certificates are issued for 
preschool infants in the poor countries, death 
is generally attributed to measles, pneu- 
monia, dysentery or some other disease when, 
in fact, these children were probably victims 
of malnutrition,” said Lester Brown, senior 
fellow of the Overseas Development Council. 

W.H.O. figures show that of all the deaths 
in the poor countries, more than half occur 
among children under five, and that the vast 
majority of these deaths, perhaps as many as 
75 per cent, are due to malnutrition com- 
plicated by infection. 

While most people recognize that protein 
deficiency is a major problem, few appreci- 
ate that many people also suffer from a lack 
of starchy foods, which supply calories for 
energy. 

BELOW THE MINIMUM 

“Average calorie intake in countries con- 
taining close to two-thirds of the world’s peo- 
ple is below the nutritional minimum re- 
quired for normal growth and activity,” Dr. 
Brown said. 

Even in countries where protein and calo- 
rie intake may be adequate, there can still 
be malnutrition due to deficiencies in one or 
more trace nutrients. W.H.O. authorities es- 
timate that 700 million people now suffer 
iron deficiency anemia severely enough to 
impair their ability to work. 

Every year hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren, especially in Southeast Asia, go blind 
due to a lack of the leafy green or yellow 
vegetables that supply vitamin A. 

Perhaps the most widely publicized recent 
hope for improving world food production is 
the controversial “Green Revolution,” the 
use of new seed varieties that respond to ir- 
rigation and fertilizer with vastly increased 
crop yields. 

Although the new, high-yielding strains 
involve mainly only two kinds of crops, 
wheat and rice, the potential benefits are 
significant because each of these grains sup- 
plies one-fifth of the world’s food, more than 
any other source, plant or animal. 

In Asia, where the situation is most criti- 
cal, cereal grains, meaning wheat and rice 
almost exclusively, supply 74 per cent of the 
calories consumed. In North America, cereal 
grains supply only 24 per cent of the caloric 
intake. The difference is that North Amer- 
icans and, increasingly Europeans and Japa- 
nese, consume large quantities of meat, milk 
and vegetables. 

However, because much of the meat and 
dairy products consumed in the United 
States require grain for their production, the 
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average American diet requires about five 
times as much grain to be grown as does the 
average Indian diet. 

The “Green Revolution” has been criticized 
as giving all the advantages of large-scale 
high-technology farmers who then squeeze 
out their smaller competitors. Because most 
of the world’s farmers have been too poor to 
buy irrigating equipment and fertilizer and 
too isolated to get the needed technical ad- 
vice, they have not taken advantage of the 
new farming methods as readily as have 
wealthier farmers. 


NEW CREDIT SOUGHT 


For these and other reasons, Green Revolu- 
tion farming has not been practiced on one- 
half the arable land in any developing coun- 
try, and in most of those countries it has 
been used on less than one-tenth the farm- 
land. 

Thus, agricultural researchers like Mr. 
Borlaug note, the full gains to be made 
through the Green Revolution have yet to be 
realized. Efforts are now under way through 
many agencies to develop credit mechanisms 
for small farmers to enable them to invest 
higher yields and to improve the teaching of 
new farming methods to small farmers. 

In small countries where this has been 
done, such as Taiwan, where the average 
farm size is 244 acres, it has been found that 
small farms outproduce the huge “agribusi- 
ness” farms of the United States. American 
farms yield an average of 3,050 pounds of 
grain per acre per year. Taiwanese farmers 
get 3,320 pounds. 

While a long-term solution of the world 
food crisis depends on fundamental changes 
in the policies and practices of most small 
countries, the short-term solutions, many 
authorities feel, depend more on United 
States policy. 

From the mid-nineteen-fifties to the nine- 
teen-seventies, while the United States Gov- 


ernment was buying surplus grain to keep 
market prices up, much of the developing 
world relied on this excess production to pre- 
vent famine. Through a change in Depart- 
ment of Agriculture policy, American grain 
reserves have now been largely eliminated. 

To an extent greater than many people 


realized, it was American surpluses that 
stood as the world’s buffer between enough 
to eat and famine. Now there is considerable 
controversy over whether the United States 
should reestablish large grain reserves or, as 
an alternative, contribute to a proposed world 
granary that famine-stricken nations could 
draw upon. 

The debate includes concern over the im- 
pact of an American reserve on domestic 
prices, with the perennial conflict between 
farmers who want to sell for high prices and 
consumers who want to buy for low. 

Although many food experts see a world 
grain reserve as essential in dealing with 
Sporadic famines, most agree that, for the 
long range, eyen the vast productivity of 
American farms cannot forever make up the 
world’s food deficits. Population is growing 
too large. 

While every country produces all or most 
of the food it consumes only a handful pro- 
duce much more than enough for domestic 
needs, thus providing large quantities for 
export. Besides the United States, the major 
food exporters include Canada, Australia and 
Argentina. 

REALISTIC SOLUTION 

For the long-term solutions, few experts 
see any realistic solution other than to in- 
tensify the agriculture within the developing 
countries, trying to make each country as 
nearly self sufficient as possible. The agrono- 
mists note that because agriculture in the 
United States and other developed countries 
is already operating near the limits of pres- 
ently available technology, whatever gains 
that can be expected must come from im- 
provement in the countries where agriculture 
remains poor. 
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However, the experts note, upgrading agri- 
culture in the poor countries will not be easy, 
because that effort would depend on ample 
supplies of fertilizer (and the petroleum from 
which much fertilizer is made), irrigation 
equipment and know-how, new credit 
mechanisms and continuing plant-breeding 
programs to adapt the better strains to local 
climate conditions. 

Much of this effort is becoming increasingly 
costly in a world of scarce resources and 
tight markets. 

Many experts, such as George Harrar, a 
pioneer in breeding better food plants and a 
former president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, see difficult conflicts between the hu- 
manitarian desire to rescue famine victims 
with food handouts and the need to increase 
incentives for poor countries to become more 
self-reliant in food. 

“Why should we feed countries that won't 
feed themselves,” Dr. Harrar often challenges. 

While no one advocates abandoning inno- 
cent famile victims, many agree with Dr. 
Harrar that ways must be found to end the 
history of dependence on the United States 
for food that many small countries have had. 

Because of the great complexity of the 
food problem, and because of the increasing 
interdependence of nations in matters of 
food, fertilizer, energy and raw materials, 
many authorities see a need to develop new 
world institutions to deal effectively with the 
problems. 

Even then, most experts are not sanguine, 
for there remains the problem of population 
growth. 

“I don’t think there’s any solution to the 
world food situation unless we get population 
stabilized,” said Sterling Wortman, vice pres- 
ident of the Rockefeller Foundation. “Those 
of us who have been working to increase the 
food supply have never assumed we were 
doing any more than buying time.” 


[From the New York Times, July 26, 1974] 
IN MIDWEST, DROUGHT WORSENS 
(By Seth S. King) 

Cuicaco, July 25.—A Midwestern drought 
has begun to reduce this year’s corn and 
soybean crops and many farmers are hoping, 
some desperately, for rain this week to save 
them. 

Hundred-degree temperatures have taken 
their toll on the crops and have shriveled 
the grass on the cattle ranges. Even if rain 
comes the price of beef is likely to rise later 
this year because the smaller crop will in- 
crease the cost of feeding the cattle. 

In parts of the corn belt, crops that es- 
caped the spring deluges were still thriving. 
Rain in the next week could save the corn 
and soybeans harvests in many other areas, 
though the yields would be below average. 

But in eastern Nebraska, where about half 
of the corn crop is not irrigated, drought 
damage has been so severe that many farm- 
ers were giving up and cutting the stunted 
plants for silage. 

In southwestern Iowa, where the corn is 
now in the delicate pollination phase, Agri- 
culture Department agronomists say that the 
crop will be badly damaged if it does not rain 
within six days. 

In many areas soybean crops were already 
behind schedule because rain delayed spring 
planting. But soybeans withstand heat and 
lack of rain better than corn. If it rains dur- 
ing the next two weeks, the soybean crops will 
survive. 

OVER-ALL PICTURE BRIGHTER 

While scattered drought conditions will re- 
sult in serious losses for some grain farmers 
and a lower total corn and soybean crop 
than the Agriculture Department was ex- 
pecting earlier this month, there was no 
threat of food shortages in the United States. 

“It’s certainly serious for some farmers, but 
it’s by no means a catastrophe yet,” said Rod 
Turnbull, spokesman for the Kansas City 
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Board of Trade and a former farmer editor of 
The Kansas City Star. 

“We've already harvested the biggest win- 
ter wheat crop in our history and while 
the spring-planted wheat may be hurt some, 
we could still get the biggest total wheat 
crop we're ever raised in this country,” he 
said. 

Only a fraction of the wheat crop is used 
for livestock or poultry feed. Corn and sor- 
ghum, supplemented with soybean meal, are 
the basic feeds. Smaller production of these 
crops will certainly mean higher feed costs 
for cattle, hog and poultry raisers. 

Feed-grain prices are already at record 
levels and many cattle and hog feeders. to cut 
their losses, have been reducing the numbers 
of animals they are fattening. 


HIGH HOPES DASHED 


With all planting restrictions off this 
year, the Agriculture Department was hop- 
ing for bumper corn and soybeans crops, 
lower feed grain prices, and a resulting in- 
crease in cattle, hog, and poultry supplies 
this fall, which should have resulted in 
lower prices for the consumer. 

But in many parts of the Middle West, 
torrential spring rains washed out some 
corn and delayed soybean plantings. Now 
some of these same areas are dangerously 
short of rain and the severe heat of the 
last two weeks has made the threat to the 
late-planted crops even greater. 

The Agriculture Department, which had 
originally forecast a corn crop for October 
of 6.6 billion bushels, revised this in the 
middle of July to a range of 5.95 billion to 
6.35 billion. The Department also reduced 
its soybean outlook from 1.5 billion bushels 
to a range of 1.39 billion to 1.47 billion 
bushels. 

Today, private grain-trade forecasters 
thought the heat and drought could cut 
the corn crop to 5.5 billion bushels. They 
were more cautious in estimating the soy- 
bean crop, but believed it could still come 
within the Agriculture Department's out- 
look, 

But even a drop to a 5.5 billion yield 
would mean a crop as large as that of 1970. 

POSSIBLE EFFECT 


If the heat and lack of rain continue to 
damage range grasses, Many ranchers in 
western Nebraska and eastern Colorado will 
have to send unfattened cattle off their pas- 
tures and directly to the stcckyards. 

This would mean financial losses for them 
and a further decline in live beef prices. But 
it would also mean even fewer cattle going 
into feed lots and an even sharper drop in 
the supply of prime and choice grade beef 
for consumers this winter. 

The grass is deteriorating badly all through 
the western Nebraska ranges,” according to 
Duane Foote, a University of Nebraska agron- 
omist. “We haven’t as yet seen any big 
movement of cattle off these ranges,” he 
said today. “But a lot of ranchers won't 
be able to hang onto them much longer if 
they don’t get some good soaking rains soon,” 


[From Newsweek, Aug. 5, 1974] 
Arrica’s DISASTROUS DROUGHT 
(By Andrew Jaffe) 


On the outskirts of Niamey, the capital of 
Niger, 20,000 nomads cluster in a pocket of 
disease and pestilence that passes for a refu- 
gee camp. The smelly four-day-old carcass 
of a donkey rots in the sun near the camp's 
main waterhole, and children—their bellies 
bulging from untreated parasites—play 
nearby. “There is almost no malnutrition 
here,” says a complacent Red Cross worker. 
But just then several mothers pass by carry- 
ing babies with yellowish hair and skin like 
papier mâché. They are suffering from ma- 
rasmus—progressive emaciation. 

At a camp in Dessiye, Ethiopia, 6,000 bare- 
foot peasants huddle together for warmth as 
they wait for food. Some are half naked; 
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others cling to rags so filthy that they are 
alive with flies and lice. Many of the children 
show signs of pneumonia and tuberculosis, 
and much of the camp is afflicted with crip- 
pling diarrhea. To while away the time, the 
children make long whips out of hemp and 
then lash each other in cruel delight. 

In camps across north-central Africa, 1.5 
million men, women and children are lead- 
ing a brink-of-death existence. They are 
refugees from the great drought that has 
scourged sixteen African nations for several 
years (map, page 59). At best the camps pro- 
vide the barest food and health care; at 
worst, they are hellholes. But the Africans 
who inhabit the camps are, in a way, the 
lucky ones. Another million Africans have 
already died of hunger and disease. Five to 
10 million more are starving in the African 
bush or the slums of drought-area towns. 
The African drought is one of the great ca- 
tastrophes of the twentieth century. And the 
response of the world community and the 
African governments themselves has, in 
many ways, only compounded the tragedy. 

The drought began in the Sahel—an arid 
Savanna that stretches across six nations on 
the southern fringe of the Sahara desert. The 
natives of the Sahel are among the world’s 
poorest people—ragged, cattle-raising no- 
mads and subsistence farmers. When the re- 
gion’s meager rainfall failed in 1968—the 
result of a change in the global weather pat- 
tern—25 million Africans were soon hard 
pressed for a living. As the brutal dry spell 
continued and desperate nomads cut down 
trees and shru’ds to feed their starving cattle, 
the Sahara itself moved southward at a rate 
of 30 miles a year. Eventually the drought 
spread east into the provinces of northern 
Ethiopia. “We have eaten more sand this 
year than in our thirteen years here,” one 
European missionary in Western Niger told 
me. “There is not enough vegetation to hold 
back the desert.” Today, in an area the size 
of the continental U.S., the streams and 
watersheds of north central Africa are dusty, 
rocky beds. Even Lake Chad, one of Africa’s 
principal bodies of water, has been reduced 
to a sea of mud and small ponds. 

The reaction to the drought is an unedify- 
ing tale of official incompetence and inactiy- 
ity. As herds died, hungry Africans by the 
hundreds of thousands began to drift to the 
edges of towns and cities. But the pride—or 
terror—of the governments concerned kept 
them from admitting the scope of the prob- 
Jem or sounding a timely alarm. This was 
particularly true in Ethiopia, where local 
officials long ago reported to the Cabinet that 
& northern famine had begun. When frantic 
men, women and children fleeing drought- 
stricken Wollo province appeared near Addis 
Ababa, authorities locked them up and left 
them to starve. A military coup has since 
overthrown the government of Ethiopia, and 
an investigation of this official indifference to 
the famine is under way. 

Hushed Up: To make matters worse, the 
vaunted “early warning system" of the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
first began reporting crop failures and food 
shortages in the Sahel in September 1972— 
years after they began. Though by then the 
situation was critical, it was a full eight 
months before FAO Director-General A. H. 
Boerma set up a five-man Office cf Sahelian 
Relief Operations (OSRO) in Rome. In the 
case of Ethiopia, fear of offending Emperor 
Haile Selassie even led U.N. officials to hush 
up field reports that drought and hunger 
were affecting millions. 

Not until last autumn did the FAO and 
experts from major industrial states survey 
the African drought region to determine the 
needs of each nation. The experts’ figures— 
showing a need for nearly a million tons of 
food grain—were accurate enough. But the 
FAO failed to collate the data and organize a 
shipping schedule for doncr nations until 
last February. Why the delay? OSRO chief 
J.V.A. Nehemiah’s answer was candid if 
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startling. “It’s not such a long delay if you 
take into account that we had to break for 
the Christmas holiday,” he explained. And 
U.N, coordinator in Niger Alexander Rotival 
lays blame at the door of the donor nations 
themselves. “In December and January we 
had almost no food coming in,” he says. 
“Was it necessary for the donors to wait for 
us to finish before they started shipping?” 

This delay has certainly cost lives. And it 
has increased the relief bill by millions of 
dollars. In June, for instance, the U.S. began 
an airlift of grain from Bamako to the wasted 
region of Mali around Timbuktu. Early this 
year, when the Niger River was navigable, 
supplies could have been moved for about $80 
per ton. But now Mali's food needs are so 
urgent that emergency measures have be- 
come a necessity, According to the FAO, the 
airlift the U.S. has organized may come to 
$900 a ton. And a truck convoy that European 
nations have dispatched south across the 
Sahara from Algeria will cost more than $200 
a ton, 

BADGER 

The relief effort that has been mounted is 
gigantic in scope. More than 120,000 tons of 
food a month are flowing from the U.S., Eu- 
rope and Asia to the African interior. A small 
band of men share credit for finally getting 
the operation off the ground. One is former 
U.S. Ambassador to Mali Robert Blake. The 
State Department has never been overly con- 
cerned with the small and nonstrategic na- 
tions of north-central Africa, and Blake had 
to badger Washington for six months to shake 
loose funds for Malian disaster relief. Stephen 
Green, an American working for UNICEF, 
the U.N. children’s agency, is the man respon- 
sible for first exposing the extent of starva- 
tion in northern Ethiopia. (The U.N, has 
since told Green, in effect, that his career as 
an international civil servant is probably 
finished.) And indefatigable Trevor Page, 
OSRO's 33-year-old British logistics officer, 
has managed to bully donors into line, break 
through bottlenecks all over Africa and per- 
sonally set in motion the trans-Sahara truck 
convoy across Algeria, 

But enormous problems remain, The food 
en route is grossly inadequate for the Afri- 
cans’ needs. And many drought victims are 
now so weakened from lack of nourishment 
that they are dying of simple afflictions like 
diarrhea. In the meantime, 200,000 tons of 
grain are stacked at the ports of West Africa 
waiting to be distributed. When I toured the 
area, some of the food had already rotted 
from improper warehousing. Much of the 
blame for this lies with the Africans them- 
selves. Recently, for example, the FAO dis- 
covered that food bound for Chad was stalled 
at the Nigeria-Chad border. The reason: the 
wife of Chad’s President owns the national 
truck monopoly and she wanted to ferry the 
food into Chad on her own trucks—at twice 
the going freight rate. 

Furthermore, current relief projects deal 
only with short-term needs. In the view of 
experts, a coordinated master plan for water 
conservancy and land use is what north- 
central Africa really needs. That, of course, 
would be very costly. “What is required is 
probably #10 billion over a 25-year period,” 
says Dr. Edward Fei, AID's regional coordina- 
tor for Africa. One partial solution would be 
to resettle nomadic tribes on newly developed 
farmland. But that idea is bound to meet 
with resistance from the nomads themselves. 
“We would rather die than leave the desert,” 
the son of one Tuareg chief in Niger told me. 

Reticent: African governments are not 
enthusiastic about joint, long-range planning 
either. Each is pursuing its own interest and 
when a master plan is suggested, officials 
react much like Senegal’s Planning Minister, 
Ousmane Seck. “What we are afraid of,” says 
Seck, “is that some of the developed coun- 
tries will impose priorities on us that only 
benefit their economies”. 
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Within the next few weeks, the need to 
solve Africa’s water crisis will be dramati- 
cally highlighted by nature. The scanty rains 
that annually water the Sahel and neigh- 
boring regions will descend in a sudden flood. 
The torrent will wash out roads—and thus 
make the delivery of relief even harder. And 
ironically, if the rainy season amounts to 
anything this year, it may actually leave the 
Africans worse off than a continued drought 
would. For the chances are that a marginal 
crop will emerge from an extended rainfall. 
And then the world community, which is 
already tiring of its $500 million African 
relief effort, may seize the occasion to ignore 
the catastrophic drought and its victims. 
“What worries me,” says one British relief 
worker in Upper Volta, “is that this year’s 
rain may be a bit better. Then interest in 
the Sahel will dim. And people will forget 
the African drought before any permanent 
solution has got started.” 


[From the New York Times, July 29, 1974] 


Two U.S. AGENCIES SPLIT ON SUB-SAHARAN 
HUNGER 


(By Leslie H. Gelb) 


WASHINGTON, July 26.—Two major depart- 
ments within the Nixon Administration can- 
not agree whether the hunger problem in 
sub-Saharan Africa is getting better or 
worse, and one of these agencies cannot even 
agree within itself. 

An internal report of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, released by Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy today, states that “the 
great drought is continuing to have cata- 
strophic consequences.” Yet a high Agricul- 
ture Department official told a Congressional 
committee last week that the situation was 
under control and “mass starvation averted.” 

To complicate matters, Donald S. Brown, 
deputy aid administrator for Africa, seems 
to disagree with his own staff's report. Call- 
ing it in a telephone interview a “draft re- 
port” that was going to be submitted to Con- 
gress anyway, Mr. Brown said that the prob- 
lem of malnutrition and food distribution in 
sub-Sahara Africa had “vastly improved.” 


COMMENT BY KENNEDY 


Senator Kennedy, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts and chairman of the Senate subcom- 
mittee on refugees, said today in making 
public the report, “Famine conditions in 
Africa are spreading, and death and new 
catastrophe threaten millions of people in 
the Sahel and other parts of the continent.” 

He called on the Nixon Administration to 
“redouble its efforts in behalf of humani- 
tarian relief and rehabilitation needs, and 
to speed up its use of special Congressional 
funds for this purpose.” 

According to the Senator's staff, the aid re- 
port was written on June 25 and is based 
upon United Nations surveys, American Gov- 
ernment field studies, official cablegrams and 
reports of various voluntary agencies. 

A copy of the report was made available to 
The New York Times. Its principal findings 
are the following: 

While firm data are “almost impossible to 
obtain,” the Health, Education and Welfare 
Department’s center for disease control esti- 
mated that as many as 100,000 people may 
have died. 

“It is obvious that this year the cumula- 
tive impact of inadequate or bare subsist- 
ence diets will leave many more susceptible 
to disease and more likely to succumb to it.” 

Seventy-six thousand metric tons of grain 
are currently backlogged at the port of 
Dakar, which serves Mali, Mauritania, Sen- 
egal and Niger. At the current rate of de- 
livery of 13,000 tons a month, it will take six 
months to send this food to the country. 
Deliveries from Lagos in Nigeria will take 
over a year. 

“The loss of livestock is uncalculable.” 
The report goes on to state that known 
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amounts of grain allocated to the area so 
far in 1973-74 by all donors “total over a half 
a million tons, or only 85 per cent of the 
estimated needs prior to the October har- 
vests.” The United States is providing about 
45 per cent of this total, but not all has been 
shipped, according to the report. 

Mr. Brown, who initially could not recol- 
lect this specific report, said, “Disease and 
malnutrition are substantially less than a 
year ago.” 

This view was closer to the position taken 
by Don Paarlberg, director of agricultural 
economics in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in his testimony on July 23, 1974, be- 
fore the House Agricultural Subcommittee 
on Operations. 

In his testimony, Mr. Paarlberg said that 
the situation “could have been much 
worse.” Of the quarter-million tons that 
Washington has pledged to the afflicted 
countries, Mr. Paarlberg said, “90 per cent 
has already arrived in West African ports.” 

“Because of United States experience and 
assistance in dealing with such emergen- 
cies,” he continued, “bottlenecks have been 
eliminated, large quantities made available 
and mass starvation averted.” 

Mr. Paarlberg cited sub-Saharan Africa to 
support the point that “famine is not new 
but our ability to do something about it is.” 

Senator Kennedy said “The sense of ur- 
gency dramatized by conditions in the field 
is not fully reflected in the policies, prior- 
ities and programs of aid.” He continued, 
“Although the record shows some meaning- 
ful progress in recent months, the fact re- 
mains that our Government's actions are too 
often belated and bogged down in bureau- 
cratic red tape and indecision.” 


[From the New York Times, July 29, 1974] 


SovieT WHEAT SALE “INEPTLY MANAGED” 
SENATE PANEL Says 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—Senate investiga- 
tors charged grain sale to the Soviet Union 
in 1972 was “ineptly managed” from start to 
finish. 

As a result, they said, taxpayers’ money 
went to waste, food prices increased and pub- 
lic confusion resulted. 

The conclusion was reached by the Sen- 
ate Permanent Investigations subcommittee 
on the basis of a long inquiry and a series 
of public hearings. 

In the summer of 1972, the Soviet Union 
bought more than 700 million bushels of 
grain from the United States, including 25 
per cent of the nation’s wheat crop. 

GREAT GRAIN ROBBERY 


Henry M. Jackson, Democrat of Washing- 
ton, chairman of the subcommittee, charged 
that “the great American grain robbery” 
was born, nurtured and consummated in a 
climate of secrecy and bureaucratic negli- 
gence. “The Russians and the large grain 
companies reaped the major benefits,” he 
said. 

Senator Charles H. Percy of Illinois, the 
ranking Republcan on the panel, said that 
“out of the Russian grain deal, U.S. con- 
sumers got product shortages and higher 
prices.” 

The report said that Earl L. Butz, who 
was then Secretary of Agriculture, had 
seriously underestimated the impact of the 
sales. 

The report said the deal had created a 
shortage in domestic supplies, which drove 
up the price of flour-based products. It also 
raised the price of feed grains, and thereby 
the costs of meat, poultry and dairy products. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 29, 1974] 
FARM EXPORT SUBSIDIES SHOULD HAVE TIGHTER 
CONTROLS, PANEL URGES 

WASHINGTON.—A Senate subcommittee 
urged legislation tightening up the Agricul- 
ture Department's money spigot for farm 
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export subsidies, based on a long investiga- 
tion of the 1972 grain deal with the Russians. 

The Senate Government Operations In- 
vestigating Subcommittee said it didn’t find 
any evidence of confilct-of-interest or other 
wrongdoing on the part of federal officials 
in the massive sale of 700 million bushels of 
grain to the Soviet Union that year. But the 
subcommittee accused the Agriculture De- 
partment of plenty of bureaucratic bungling. 

“At virtually every step,” said the sub- 
committee's report, “from the initial plan- 
ning of the sale to the subsidy that helped 
support them, the grain sales were ineptly 
managed. The result was public confusion, 
waste of taxpayers’ dollars and higher food 
prices.” 

The subcommittee especially was critical 
of what it estimated as a $300 million pay- 
ment in export subsidies to private US. 
grain traders that year. The subsidies, orig- 
inally intended to encourage grain com- 
panies to sell wheat at “world” prices lower 
than the U.S. domestic price, were stopped 
after White House budget officials decided 
the heavy shipments to Russia made them 
unnecessary. 

The Secretary of Agriculture currently 
decides whether to pay an export subsidy 
and how much it should be. While the wheat 
subsidy still isn’t being paid, the subcom- 
mittee said a more formal decision-making 
method should be followed if an Agriculture 
Secretary ever wants to resume it. 

The panel said legislation is needed re- 
quiring that the final decision be made in 
the form of a presidential Executive Order. 
Before the order is published, the new law 
would require the Agriculture Department 
to hold a public hearing to get opinions for 
and against the proposed subsidy. The sub- 
committee also said new government re- 
porting systems are needed to help officials 
keep track of subsidies paid, and of private 
export deals that are in the works. 

The subcommittee is chaired by Sen. 
Henry Jackson (D., Wash.). A skeptic of de- 
tente with the Soviet Union. Sen. Jackson 
in a separate statement was harshly critical 
of what he called “the Great American grain 
robbery” of 1972. 

But the nine-member subcommittee’s 
unanimous report used more restrained 
language. 

“The subcommittee,” said the report, 
“finds no fault with the decision made by 
President Nixon to use farm exports as a 
means to improve relations with the Soviet 
Union, and other nations, offset U.S. trade 
imbalances and enhance the financial posi- 
tion of American farmers. These are worth- 
while goals. To the extent that they were 
achieved, the administration is to be com- 
mended.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 29, 1974] 


DrouGcHt May KEEP Corn Crop BELOW 1973, 
PUTTING PRESSURE ON RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
(By Norman H. Fischer) 

CuHicaco.—Eight weeks ago, the nation’s 
corn farmers were hoping the rain would 
stop. Now they wish it would start again. 

Severe drought has taken a heavy toll on 
large parts of the Corn Belt, compounding 
the damage from earlier flooding. “Feed crops 
are burned up,” lamented Alfred Bond, a 
manager for Goodpasture Inc., a feed-grain 
handler in Brownfield, Texas. “Farmers will 
be lucky to get 25% of last year’s grain 
sorghum crop. This is the driest spell we've 
had in 20 years.” 

Before the rains came the Agriculture De- 
partment spoke optimistically of a record 
6.7 billion-bushel corn crop. Thursday, the 
department said now it expects 5.95 billion 
to 6.22 billion bushels, But interviews with 
farm managers, agronomists, users and crop 
observers indicated the situation has deteri- 
orated so much in the past two weeks that 
output may fall below last year’s 5.6 billion 
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bushels. At least, they said, the crop will 
come in at just under 5.9 billion bushels. 

That spells trouble because corn is the 
most important feed ingredient in producing 
beef, pork, poultry, eggs and milk. Govern- 
ment economists were counting on a bumper 
crop this year to end sharply rising food 
costs. 

But that hope has just about evaporated 
in the dry, 100-degree heat around the Mid- 
west. Retail food prices once again may ap- 
proach the record levels of last summer, econ- 
omists said. 

Corn prices at Chicago are already at rec- 
ord levels. Friday, No. 2 yellow corn, a key 
grade, was quoted at $3.6614 a bushel, up 
$1.14 from early May and around 30 cents 
higher than the previous peak in February. 

EXPECT $4 CORN BEFORE LONG 


Traders and corn users said they believe 
that $4-a-bushel corn is likely before long 
and $4.50 corn isn’t out of the question. Corn 
futures on the Chicago Board of Trade have 
moved up the daily 10-cent-a-bushed limit 
in seven of the past eight trading sessions 
because of deteriorating crop conditions. 

As corn prices have climbed, so have 
prices of other feeds. Soybean meal, for in- 
stance, which was selling in Decatur, Ill., 
for about $93 a ton as recently as a month 
ago, has more than doubled in price. Two of 
the Midwest’s biggest feed manufacturers, 
Ralston-Purina Co. and Allied Mills Inc., are 
raising prices another 10% today. Both 
have been boosting prices over the past few 
weeks, In spite of this, demand has held up 
surprisingly well, they said, with many live- 
stock producers apparently building inven- 
tories in anticipation of still higher prices. 

Livestock producers normally could have 
counted on larger supplies of corn left over 
from earlier crops to help ease their plight. 
But because of heavy export demand and 
large numbers of livestock on feed, the Ag- 
riculture Department predicts a carry-over 
of only about 425 million bushels at Sept. 30, 
when the new crop officially comes in; that 
would be the smallest carry-over in 26 
years. The National Corn Growers Associa- 
tion is more pessimistic. It thinks the supply 
of “old corn” will be closer to 353 million 
bushels. 

Feed generally accounts for 60% to 75% 
of the total cost of producing meat, poultry 
and the like. “If corn goes to $4, I’ll have to 
get near $55 a hundredweight for my hogs to 
make any profit,” estimated one central Ili- 
nois livestock farmer. “If I don't get it, I 
just won’t produce.” Live hog prices cur- 
rently peaking at about $37 a hundred- 
weight at Omaha and East St. Louis. 


SOME TIMELY RAIN WOULD HELP 


Farmers say some timely rain would ease 
their situation considerably. 

There's little reason for optimism, 
though. There have been some scattered 
showers in the past week in thn Corn Belt, 
but extended forecasts call for more hot 
weather. Some crop observers said rain at 
this time still wouldn't be likely to boost the 
crop size much beyond 5.7 billion bushels. 
“Things are just too far gone tu make up 
the losses,” said an official of the corn grow- 
ers association. 

Sections of Nebraka, Iowa, Illinois, Indi- 
ana and some other states all have been 
hurt by drought. Some of these areas were 
planted late because of spring flooding. 
Corn, whose growth was stunted by wet 
weather, now is only four to five feet high 
there when it should be at least seven feet. 

Eastern Nebraska has been particularly 
hard hit. “Things looked pretty bright a few 
weeks ago, but that was a few weeks ago,” 
said Hugh L. Tinley, vice president of 
Farmers National Co., an Omaha-based farm- 
management concern. Half of the state's 6.3 
million planted acres aren't irrigated and 
are expected to yield a maximum of 25 
bushels an acre, he said. As a result, the 
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state’s corn crop may come in at about 380 
million bushels, down from 544 million bush- 
els last year, he predicted. 

Things aren't all bad, however. Some areas 
still expect bumper crops, including parts 
of Ohio, Iowa and Minnesota. 


[From the Washington Post, July 31, 1974]- 
CORN PRICE GAIN STOPS 
(By Jack Egan) 

Corn future prices broke their rapid ad- 
vance yesterday dropping from record levels 
on the country’s commodities exchanges. 
But continued drought conditions over large 
parts of the corn belt make further price 
increases likely for the nation’s No. One 
feed grain, unless soon relieved by rain, 
traders said. 

The Agriculture Department, in its weekly 
weather report, said development of the corn 
crop was retarded because “limited soil mois- 
ture and hot, dry weather, particularly in 
the western corn belt, continues to put 
stress” on the crop. 

Corn is primarily used to feed hogs, cattle 
and poultry and only secondarily for direct 
human consumption. Corn prices are thus 
a major determinant of future meat, egg 
and dairy prices. It is estimated that feed 
accounts for anywhere from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the cost of red meat pro- 
duction, for example. 

Earlier this year, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment predicted a 6.7-billion-bushel corn 
crop, and anticipation of what would have 
been by far a record harvest dropped corn 
prices about $1 from their February peaks to 
about $2.50 a bushel by early May. 

However, weather has played havoc with 
harvest prospects since then and corn has 
risen nearly 50 percent to more than $3.70 
a bushel in both cash and futures markets. 
Excessive rains during May delayed plant- 
ings, not only of corn but also of soybeans. 
Hot and dry weather subsequently has low- 
ered prospective yields and, as a result, 
harvest projections have been reduced 
steadily downward. 

The USDA recently forecast a corn harvest 
in a range of 5.95 billion to 6.22 billion bush- 
els. But the department’s deputy chief econ- 
omist, Dawson Ahalt, conceded yesterday 
that it was “getting more difficult every day” 
to meet even the low end of the prediction 
because of deterioration in crop prospects 
Since the estimate came out. 

Ahalt noted that a few days of rain in the 
Midwest farm areas could rapidly change the 
picture and bring corn prices down substan- 
tially. “If we get the moisture, we are still 
not in an irreversible position,” Ahalt said. 

The National Corn Growers Association has 
lowered its harvest projection to 5.2 billion 
bushels. Ahalt said this was far too low. 
Other crop watchers, however, say it is un- 
likely that this year’s harvest will exceed 
last year’s 5.6-billion-bushel record by very 
much. 

One reason for the extreme price volatility 
of the grain markets, including corn, is that 
U.S. carryover stocks will be the lowest in 
more than a quarter of a century. The pre- 
dicted 428-million-bushel corn carryover this 
fall would be the lowest in 26 years. 

Corn prices on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the country’s biggest commodities exchange, 
yesterday dropped by 4.5 cents a bushel on 
the September delivery contract and by 10 
cents a bushel on the December contract, 
the daily permissible limit. Trading in corn 
and soybeans swung over a wide range, going 
up and down the daily limit within a short 
period after the opening and fluctuating 
again afterward. 

One source indicated that the primary rea- 
son for the price break in corn—after daily- 
limit 10-cent advances in eight of the last 
nine sessions—was primarily profit taking, 
and the rising trend could easily resume. An- 
other source pointed to the possibility of 
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rain in the corn belt by the weekend in the 
weather bureau's five-day forecast as another 
reason for the break. 

An economist in the USDA economic re- 
search service pointed out that, while sup- 
ply prospects for the corn harvest have been 
dwindling, demand also has been declin- 
ing with a decrease in the number of hogs, 
cattle and other livestock currently on feed, 
partly because of recent high feed prices. 

In addition, he noted that exports of corn 
also have been slack compared to last 
summer’s torrid pace. “Demand is actually 
weak,” he said, adding that the situation in 
the futures markets is “a little bit too wild.” 

He said that if corn and other feed prices 
remain at their present high levels, there 
would be resistance from the livestock and 
poultry industry which eventually could lead 
to smaller supplies of meat—and higher 
prices—as fewer cattle are put on feed, and 
hog farmers decide to breed fewer pigs. The 
effect would not be seen for many months. 

Ahalt, however, said it was much too early 
to tell if the present high prices are having 
any effect yet on demand for corn. 


[From the Washington Post, July 12, 1974] 


U.S. Lowers WHEAT ESTIMATE; HIGHER 
PRICES SEEN ENSUING 
(By Jack Egan) 

The Agriculture Department yesterday 
sharply lowered its estimate of this year’s 
wheat harvest—by 150 million bushels or 7 
per cent—because of recent bad weather in 
growing areas. It also cut the number of 
corn and soybean acres it expects U.S. farmers 
to harvest this fall. 

The news contained in the eagerly awaited 
July crop production report is almost certain 
to increase prices for these fundamental food 
and feed grains in the short run, It also dims 
administration hopes for bumper harvests 
large enough to moderate the current rate 
of inflation. 

The latest USDA wheat projection totals 
1.925 billion bushels (including both winter 
and spring wheat harvests), up 12 per cent 
from last year’s record but down significantly 
from the 2.074 billion bushels the Agricul- 
ture Department predicted only a few weeks 
ago. This in turn was down from the nearly 
2.2 billion-bushel wheat harvest the USDA 
expected in May, when the winter wheat 
harvest started. 

The department’s crop reporting board said 
the revised figure was the result of ‘“‘con- 
tinued dry weather in some areas, excess 
moisture in others, and advancing disease 
damage.” 

Wheat, a staple in most diets in the form 
of baked goods, has fluctuated spectacularly 
in price in the last year, It rose from $2.50 a 
bushel last July to nearly $6.50 a bushel in 
the early part of 1974, largely on the basis 
of heavy export demand, Some groups ex- 
pressed fears that exports could lead to a 
shortage of wheat in this country. 

When it became apparent that there would 
be sufficient wheat for domestic needs and 
when this year's harvest came into view 
with early optimistic projections, the price 
plunged to around $3.50 a bushel in May. 
It has since returned to the neighborhood 
of $4.50 a bushel, still high by historical 
standards. 

The USDA predicted that 67.6 million acres 
of corn will be harvested this fall, down from 
the 68.3 mililon acres projected eariler but 
up 9 per cent from 1973. Soybean acreage 
was put at 52.5 million acres, down from the 
earlier forecast of 55 million based on farm- 
ers’ intentions in March and a decrease from 
last year’s 57.3 million acres. 

The Agriculture Department made no offi- 
cial harvest estimate for either corn or soy- 
beans in yesterday’s crop report. The first 
official forecast based on samplings of the 
condition of these crops in the field comes 
out a month from now. But the USDA is ex- 
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pected to issue a range of possible yields in 
today’s supply and demand situation out- 
look report. 

However, the department several weeks 
ago predicted a 6.4 billion-bushel corn har- 
vest, down in turn from an earlier projection 
of 6.7 billion bushels. Bad weather in the 
corn belt during planting has caused both 
estimates to be greeted with skepticism by 
both farmers and those in the grain trade. 

The head of the National Corn Growers 
Association Wednesday said this year’s corn 
crop is in worse shape than any other in a 
decade because of losses from hail, water 
and erosion. 

“I don’t know anyone who would look at 
this crop that would estimate it would come 
out at 6.4 billion bushels,” Washington agri- 
culture consultant Howard J. Hjort, said, 
commenting on the corn situation. “People 
are estimating between 5.8 billion to 6.2 bil- 
lion,” he said, “Only the Agriculture Depart- 
ment sees 6.4 billion.” 

He added that recent downward revisions 
in corn and wheat estimates are “one of the 
most dramatic deteriorations in crop pros- 
pects that we've ever seen in the United 
States in such a short period.” 

Don Paarlberg, chief economist for the 
USDA, conceded that “delayed plantings are 
likely to reduce the yield below trend projec- 
tions” for corn. He said that feared fuel 
and fertilizer shortages will not have a major 
impact. “The big difference is old man 
weather,” he said, noting some improvement 
in weather in the corn belt in the past 10 
days. 

Last year’s corn crop was a record 5.6 
billion bushels, 


[From the Washington Post, July 29, 1974] 
Burz’ JUDGMENT BLAMED IN WHEAT DEAL 
(By Ralph Dannheisser) 


Inefficiency and bad judgment by top of- 
ficials of the Agriculture Department made 
the massive 1972 Russian wheat deal a disas- 
ter for the American public, a Senate panel 
charged yesterday. 

In its final report on the controversial sale 
of U.S. grain to the Soviet Union, Sen. Henry 
M. Jackson's (D-Wash.) Permanent Investi- 
gations Subcommittee singled Earl L. Butz 
and two former assistant secretaries, Clarence 
Palmby and Carroll Brunthaver, for special 
responsibility for what it called a $300 mil- 
lion error in Judgment.” 

That was the amount the government 
channeled to six grain trading firms in the 
form of export subsidies that never should 
have been paid, according to the subcom- 
mittee. 

The report depicts the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority as “derelict in its over- 
sight responsibility” in mishandling the in- 
vestigation of possible market manipulation 
by some of those companies in order to 
boost the subsidy level. 

At issue is the purchase by the Soviet 
Union of more than 700 million tons of U.S. 
grains, including almost 440 million tons of 
wheat. 

The subcommittee report follows hearings 
last summer and fall on the grain deal, 
which critics said depleted American re- 
serves, created farm-product shortages and 
forced up food prices for American consum- 
ers. 

Jackson endorsed that position in releas- 
ing the report, saying the grain deal was the 
cause of the present crisis in the livestock in- 
dustry. 

The Senate panel said it found no fault 
with President Nixon's decision to use U.S. 
farm exports as a means of improving rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, improving the 
U.S. trade balance and boosting American 
farm income. 

But the sale became “an illustration of 
how, in pursuit of a worthwhile goal, govern- 
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ment programs and officials can go astray,” 
it said. 

“At virtually every step, from the initial 
planning of the sales to the subsidy that 
helped support them, the grain sales were 
ineptly managed. The result was public con- 
fusion, waste of taxpayers’ dollars and higher 
food prices." 

It charged the Agriculture Department 
showed “a total lack of planning ... prior to 
the largest grain sale in American history. 

The magnitude of the sale, unanticipated 
by Butz and other officials, created a short- 
age of domestic supplies which resulted not 
only in higher prices for bread and flour- 
based products in the United States, but also 
in price boosts for beef, pork, poultry, eggs 
and dairy products refiecting higher feed 
costs, the panel reported. 

The subcommittee said wheat subsidies 
maintained by the Agriculture Department 
through August, 1972, were unjustified and 
had cost American taxpayers $300 million. 

It found “the responsibility for this $300 
million error in judgment lies first of all 
with ... (Palmby), who failed to consider 
the wheat export subsidy in planning for the 
Russian grain sale, and secondly with... 
(Brunthaver), who made verbal commit- 
ments to the grain export companies in July, 
1972, that the wheat export subsidy would be 
continued indefinitely without any consulta- 
tion or evaluation of the effect of such a com- 
mitment, 

But it added: 

“The overall responsibility must, of course, 
fall on the Secretary of Agriculture, Earl 
Butz, who testified ihat he approved contin- 
uation of the subsidy.” 

Among the subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions in its 67-page report are: 

Passage of legislation to prohibit imposi- 
tion of export subsidies on any agricultural 
commodity without a prior public hearing by 
the Agriculture Department; 

Establishment of an independent com- 
modity exchange commission patterned on 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, to 
replace the present Commodity Exchange 
Authority; 

Creation of a task force, drawing its mem- 
bership from all government agencies con- 
cerned with the nation’s economy, to co- 
ordinate the federal role in any future trans- 
actions like the grain deal. 

Preparation by the Agriculture Department 
and the Council of Economic Advisers of a 
five-year projection of U.S. supply and de- 
mand of all grains, to be submitted each year 
beginning in 1975. 


[From the New York Times, July 31, 1974] 


DROUGHT CONTINUES TO CUT PROSPECTS FOR 
GRAIN Crop 


WASHINGTON, July 30—The drought that 
has sent crop prospects down and grain 
prices up continued to plague wide areas of 
the nation’s grain belt last week, the Agri- 
culture Department said today. 

The agency’s weekly crop weather report 
said rains and near-normal temperature 
helped corn in part of Illinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin last week. 
However, the report said more rain is needed 
to permit good development of the crop. 

Over-all, the report added that progress 
of the corn crop—the key raw material for 
future supplies of meat and other livestock 
products—was slow because “limited soil 
moisture and hot, dry weather, particularly 
in the Western corn belt, continues to put 
stress on [the] crop.” 

POSSIBLE RECORD SEEN 


“Corn in Western Iowa as well as dryland 
corn in Nebraska and Kansas has been hurt 
considerably by the prolonged dry spell... 
top soil moisture supplies are now rated 
mostly short from Nebraska to Ohio,” the 
report said. 
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Earlier this year, Administration officials 
had forecast a possible record 6.7 billion 
bushel crop and a 2.2 billion bushel wheat 
crop to rebuild reserves, currently at levels 
considered dangerously low. 

But on the heels of a wet spring, which 
reduced corn planting and a summer 
drought, which is cutting yields, the Agricul- 
ture Department has already cut its corn 
projection to a range of 5.950 billion to 
6.220 billion bushels—still a record, but not 
as much above potential needs in the com- 
ing year as officials had hoped. 

DROUGHT RAMIFICATIONS 

The weekly crop-weather report also indi- 
cated that the 1974 wheat crop estimated 
currently at 1.925 billion bushels, may be 
reduced further. It said the drought is con- 
tinuing to reduce yield prospects for late- 
planted spring grains, including spring 
wheat. 

The report also said soybean development 
continued behind last year although gains 
were made last week. 

The drought also is drying up pastures in 
the mid-part of the country and cows are 
being shipped to market from some pastures 
and ranges in part of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas, experts said. In some areas, ranchers 
are having to haul water to their cattle on 
parched grazing lands. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think we 
have debated this. If my colleagues are 
agreeable, I am prepared to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PACK WOOD, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is recognized 
for 3 minutes on the bill. 

Mr, YOUNG. I am concerned about 
this amendment in that it would require 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make re- 
ports about the adequacy of any farm 
commodity. If the Secretary had to make 
a report that a certain commodity was in 
short supply, immediately futures prices 
would go up. Then the demand would be 
on to apply export controls. I think it 
works against what the Senator is trying 
to accomplish. 

The farming industry is probably the 
only free enterprise we have. We have 
millions of farmers competing against 
each other. This year, if we had a good 
crop year, you would have a big crop and 
lower prices, much lower than they are 
now. Only lack of rain over a wide area 
this year prevented a big crop—surpluses 
and lower prices. 

But the very fact the Secretary of 
Agriculture would have to report a crop 
in short supply, being on the free mar- 
ket, the futures would skyrocket. You 
would have high prices and a great de- 
mand for export controls. Export con- 
trols did not work on soybeans and they 
will not work on any other commodity. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have not 
yielded my time. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 

Mr. President, may I say first-—— 

Mr. YOUNG. Has my time expired? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor in a moment. 

May I say first on this proposition that 
the reports are provided for in the bill 
every quarter. There is a tremendous 
amount of reporting done in this field. 
All the speculators figure out whatever 
they wish, whether they think there will 
be or will not be a shortage. All I am 
saying is that a shortage is clearly indi- 
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cated—and I would like the Senator to 
note I do not say is in short supply, but 
I say is likely to be—at least the Congress 
should have an opportunity. That puts 
it on the highest level. 

We cannot, afte all, sweep all of these 
things under the rug and operate in 
camera. We have to take some risks with 
the fact that the public is to be informed 
in the sense that the consumer and the 
country need to be protected, too. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is meritorious. I spoke 
to the Senator earlier that I had a more 
prele amendment which I intended to 
offer. 

It is a fact that the Department of 
Agriculture has been derelict in keeping 
track of the world food supply and the 
supply situation here at home. It is a 
fact that their estimates have not been 
accurate. Last year they estimated that 
the price of food would go up 3 percent; 
it went up 20 percent. They estimated at 
the start of this year that the corn crop 
would be 6.7 million bushels, and they 
will be lucky if it is 6 million bushels. 
I think what the Senator from New 
York is trying to do is commendable, 
but it needs to be done in more precise 
language. 

I do not want to see embargos placed 
whether they are on agricultural or 
other commodities. I feel that the first 
duty of a Secretary of Agriculture is to 
the people of this country, and not some- 
body else. 

May I say today that the rich Middle 
East countries could walk into the 
American market this afternoon and 
buy up the bulk of our crop, and leave 
us emptyhanded. It could happen right 
now, just as Iran bought a quarter of 
the Krupp firm the other day. They also 
may come in and decide to buy General 
Motors, the way it looks. They have the 
money. 

But buying up our crops would be even 
worse, and they could do it before we 
got the information as to what had hap- 
pened. 

Mr. YOUNG. Would the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is time 
we had some kind of monitoring and 
protection system for the American pub- 
lic. Of course, we could buy it back from 
them. They would raise the price on the 
wheat just as they did on the oil. 

I yield, but I do not have control of 
the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I have just one short 
question. The Middle East countries cer- 
tainly do have the money to come in and 
buy up a lot of wheat, but the Secretary 
of Commerce would not issue export li- 
censes. They would have to have export 
licenses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, they do not. 
There is no export license today required 
for wheat. The Cargill Co. or Continental 
Grain Co. could go ahead and sell as they 
did with the Russians. 
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What I want to offer is an amend- 
ment which will require that when your 
estimated crop carryover gets down to 
certain levels, you install a licensing 
system. A deal could be made in the back 
room of a hotel in New York City this 
afternoon for the export of 1 billion 
bushels of wheat, and we would be in 
serious trouble. The Senator knows it, 
and every Senator around knows it. 

You would find out that it happened 
a couple of days or a week later, but in 
the meantime you might have to renege 
on your contract. I think that it is time 
that we had some protection for the 
American consumer and the American 
farmer. 

Let me tell you, if they bought that 
wheat at $4.50 a bushel today, they would 
sell it back to us at $10. That is what 
they did with oil. The Russians can do 
the same thing. The price of gold has 
oe up and the Russians have a lot of 
gold. 

I want some protection, and that is 
why I am going to offer an amendment. 
We need to find out whether this body 
is prepared to take care of the people of 
the United States of America, or whether 
we are more interested in the people of 
other nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The gal- 
lery will be advised to observe the rules 
of the Senate. Occupants of the gallery 
are not allowed to demonstrate approval 
or disapproval. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
4 or 5 minutes to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. President, may I thank Senator 
HuMPHREY? He is very eloquent on the 
subject. He helps me. I do not pretend 
to be an agricultural expert. He is, Sen- 
ator Youne is, and Senator CURTIS is. 
But I am trying in a most basic way to 
see what we can do to recognize the 
interest of the consumer, subject to con- 
gressional action, the Secretary’s action, 
or whatever. But at least we should be- 
gin to see that interest. 

I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I want to thank my 
distinguished colleague from New York 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I want to say I strongly 
support this amendment and the next 
amendment that I understand the dis- 
tinguished Senator is going to offer. 

Despite a period of the most severe 
shortages and intense inflationary pres- 
sure in the history of peacetime Amer- 
ica, it seems to me that the economic 
policy-making procedures of our country 
have become essentially inoperative. Un- 
like any other major nation in the world, 
the United States has no consistent pol- 
icy to protect its domestic economy 
against the ravagement by foreign car- 
tels and governments operating outside 
of the constraint of the market forces, 
which we know in this country to be 
the foundation of our economic system. 

I commend the Senator from New 
York for offering this amendment—and 
his next amendment—to broaden the 
criteria for imposition of export controls 
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and to require the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Commerce to do advance 
planning and policy development, so that 
in the future we can avoid the kind of 
crises that we have had in food and 
material supplies, which have had such 
a severe impact upon our economy. 

Mr. President, California and New 
York are the major importing States, 
and I dare say that the Senator from 
New York and I yield to no one in our 
desire to promote free world trade. But 
the issue today is not free trade. The 
issue is whether or not the ample re- 
sources of the Commerce and the Agri- 
culture Departments will be used to 
protect the vital interests of the Ameri- 
can consumers. 

I think the Senator from Minnesota 
has expressed his view very clearly, in a 
very cogent fashion, about what could 
happen to this economy, when nations 
that have extraordinary surpluses in 
their balance of payments and in their 
monetary reserves are able to come into 
this country and buy up essential indus- 
tries. As the Senator from Minnesota 
has indicated, they have the money to 
be able to buy up our entire wheat pro- 
duction. What would that do to the 
American consumer and the price that 
the American consumer would have to 
pay for food? 

Last summer, I chaired some hearings 
in California on the impact of food price 
inflation. I brought back to the Senate 
a hearing record that was filled with un- 
believable tales of the kind of suffering 
that existed in California—and ob- 
viously it exists all around the Nation— 
as a result of the increase in food prices. 

There were unbelievable tales of elder- 
ly people surviving on dog food; extraor- 
dinary stories of our hospitals eliminat- 
ing essential medical services in order to 
be able to provide food for the residents 
of those hospitals. Many people in these 
residential hospitals were living on 65 
cents a day. It is absolutely impossible 
for anyone to live on 65 cents a day and 
have any idea that their Government is 
treating them fairly. 

Not only that—we heard stories of 
elderly people living in these hospitals 
who wanted to die rather than continue 
indefinitely in the future on a budget of 
65 cents a day for food. As a matter of 
fact, we heard that some people were 
refusing to eat because they just wanted 
to die. 

It is an absolute outrage that we do 
not have a better means of monitoring 
what is going on in this country with re- 
spect to exports. We all know what hap- 
pened to food costs and why. We all 
know of the failure of the Department 
of Agriculture to assess properly the 
impact of the Russian grain deal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I am strongly in sup- 
port of the Senator’s amendment, and 
the next one I understand he is going to 
offer, and I hope it will be adopted over- 
whelmingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to offer an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

Mr. JAVITS. A second amendment, 
after this one is disposed of? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I intend to offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. JAVITS. For this one? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I certainly wish to facil- 
itate that, so that we can get on with 
the business. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield back his time 
in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1758 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 1758. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
ABOUREZK). 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 13, between lines 13 and 14, Insert 
the following: 


EXPORT LICENSES REQUIRED FOR CRITICAL COM- 
MODITIES; VALIDATED EXPORT LICENSING SYSTEM 


Sec. 11. Section 4 of the Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1969, as amended by sections 
3, 4, 9, and 10 of this Act, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(j) (1) Effective only with respect to the 
1974 through 1977 crops of wheat, feed grains, 
cotton, and soybeans, whenever the Secretary 
of Agriculture finds and notifies the Secretary 
of Commerce that the combined domestic re- 
quirements and export sales of any such 
commodity threaten to reduce the carry- 
over of such commodity at the close of the 
marketing year for such commodity below 
the level specified for such commodity in 
paragraph (4), he shall designate such com- 
modity as a ‘critical’ commodity for the cur- 
rent marketing year, and thereafter, during 
such marketing year, no person may export 
any such commodity from the United States 
without an export license issued by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture authorizing the export 
of such commodity by such person. 

“(2) The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to maintain a weekly projection of 
foreign sales and domestic requirements in 
relation to available supplies for each desig- 
nated critical commodity. Except for sales 
and other dispositions made to friendly coun- 
tries under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
at any time that the projected carryover 
stocks for any commodity in any marketing 
year fall below the level specified for such 
commodity in paragraph (4) the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may not, so long as the 
stocks of such ‘critical’ commodity remain 
below such level, sell any of its stocks of such 
commodity for export for less than 120 per 
centum of the weekly average cash price of 
the commodity in Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Minneapolis markets in the immediately pre- 
ceding week, except that in the case of cot- 
ton, the minimum price at which such com- 
modity may be sold shall be 120 per centum 
of the weekly average cash price in the desig- 
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nated spot markets reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in the im- 
mediately preceding week. None of the stocks 
of any commodity designated as a critical 
commodity under this subsection may be sold 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation to any 
buyer for domestic utilization unless such 
buyer agrees, in such manner as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may prescribe, that any 
stocks of such commodity sold to him will 
not be exported. 

“(3) Whenever the projected carryover 
stocks of wheat, feed grains, cotton, or soy- 
beans fall below the level specified for such 
commodity in paragraph (4)— 

“(A) the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to initiate a 100 per centum vali- 
dated export licensing system with respect to 
such commodity if the President determines 
the initiation of such system with respect to 
such commodity is necessary to protect the 
United States against a future shortage 
thereof or is necessary to protect the economy 
of the United States. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is also authorized to initiate, either 
in conjunction with or independent of a 100 
per centum validated export licensing sys- 
tem, any reporting system he deems appro- 
priate with respect to any such commodity: 
and 

“(B) no quantity of such commodity may 

be exported to any foreign country in an 
amount that would result in total export 
sales to such country (from the United 
States) during such year in excess of 120 
per centum of the amount of export sales of 
such commodity to such country (from the 
United States) in the preceding marketing 
year, unless the Secretary of Agriculture 
Specifically approves the export of such 
quantity to such country. 
As used in this paragraph, the term ‘100 
per centum validated export licensing sys- 
tem’ means a licensing system under which 
(1) the Secretary of Agriculture authorizes 
the exportation of a quantity of wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, or soybeans only when the 
application for a license to export any such 
commodity is accompanied by a certified copy 
of a contract for the export from the United 
States of a quantity of such commodity 
equal to the quantity of such commodity 
for which the export license is requested, 
and (ii) licenses are issued, unless otherwise 
provided by the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
cover exports anticipated for the current 
month or the current and immediate suc- 
ceeding month. 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, effective only with respect to the 
1974 through 1977 crops of wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, and soybeans, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall not sell any of its 
stocks of wheat, corn, grain sorghum, barley, 
oats, or cotton, respectively, at less than 135 
per centum of the established price appli- 
cable by law to the current crop of any such 
commodity, or any of its stocks of soybeans 
at less than 150 per centum of the current 
national average loan rate for such com- 
modity, adjusted (in the case of all such 
commodities) for such current market dif- 
ferentials reflecting grade, location, and other 
value factors as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate, if the Secretary determines that 
the sale of such commodity will (A) cause 
the total estimated carryover of such com- 
modity at the end of the current marketing 
year for such commodity to fall below six 
hundred millions bushels in the case of 
wheat, forty million tons (collectively) in 
the case of corn, grain sorghum, barley, and 
oats, five million bales in the case of cotton, 
or one hundred and fifty million bushels in 
the case of soybeans, or (B) reduce the 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
below two hundred million bushels in the 
case Of wheat, fifteen million tons (collec- 
tively) in the case of corn, grain sorghum, 
barley, and oats, one million five hundred 
thousand bales in the case of cotton, or fifty 
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million bushels in the case of soybeans; and 
in no event may the Corporation sell any of 
its stocks of any such commodity in any 
marketing year at less than the established 
price applicable by law to the current crop 
of any such commodity, adjusted for such 
current market differentials reflecting grade, 
quality, location, and other value factors as 
the Secretary determines appropriate plus 
reasonable carrying charges, whenever the 
total estimated carryover of such commodity 
in such marketing year is in excess of the 
amount specified for such commodity in 
clause (A) above. The provisions of this 
paragraph shall not apply to dispositions 
made to friendly foreign countries under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954. 

“(5) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized, to the maximum extent practic- 
able, to administer the provisions of this 
subsection through the services and person- 
nel of the Department of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Commerce shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in the ad- 
ministration of this subsection and may 
perform, on a reimbursable basis, such serv- 
ices as the Secretary of Agriculture may re- 
quest, 

“(6) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to issue such rules and regulations 
as he deems necessary to provide for the 
effective administration of this subsection. 

“(7) In determining the quantity of 
carryover of any commodity at the beginning 
of or during any crop-marketing year and 
the quantity of any commodity owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, there 
shall be included any quantity of such 
commodity contained in the disaster reserve 
inventory maintained under the provisions 
of section 813 of the Agricultural Act of 
1970. 

“(8) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to restrict the authority of the 
President under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 except 
with respect to prices at which commodities 
may be sold under title I of such Act. 

“(9) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘feed grains’ means corn, grain sorghum, 
barley, and oats. 

(10), There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this subsec- 
tion”. 

On page 13, line 15, strike out “Sec. 11” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec, 12”. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Nelson Den- 
linger of my staff be permitted the priv- 
ilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, first 
of all, I want to say that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York is 
a very commendable amendment. I am in 
full agreement with its principle and pur- 
pose. I spoke earlier to the Senator from 
New York about his amendment and the 
fact that I had an amendment with a 
similar purpose, but which had more spe- 
cific requirements. 

Under present law relating to export 
sales, in section 812, it should be noted 
that on all exports of wheat and wheat 
fiour, feed grains, cotton and products 
thereof, and other commodities the Sec- 
retary may designate, reports are to be 
made to the Secretary of Agriculture on a 
weekly basis. 

It also states that the individual re- 
ports shall remain confidential but shall 
be compiled by the Secretary and pub- 
lished in compilation form each week 
following the week of reporting. All ex- 
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ported agricultural commodities pro- 
duced in the United States shall, upon 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
be reported to the Secretary. 

This language was placed in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1973, Public Law 93-86, so 
that section 812, which is referred to in 
the pending legislation, represents a sub- 
stantial improvement in reporting over 
the situation that existed prior to 1972- 
1973. 

We should note that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry did look in- 
to the situation on export sales very 
carefully when we passed a bill, Public 
Law 93-86, on August 10, 1973. We do 
have a system now for reporting export 
sales. 

But I make note of the fact that the 
reporting must be within a week. This 
means, quite obviously, that a number of 
sales can be made prior to the knowledge 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, this amendment re- 
sponds to a problem which still remains 
unmet. That problem is determining how 
we can make certain that our own do- 
mestic food requirements are not over- 
looked or ignored and especially when 
our food and fiber supplies are seriously 
reduced. 

This problem was brought home to me 
very vividly by the recent report of Sen- 
ator Jackson’s Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee on the controversial 
Soviet wheat sale. The report was dis- 
cussed by the Washington Post on July 
29 in an article entitled “Butz Judg- 
ment Blamed in Wheat Deal.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUTZ’ JUDGMENT BLAMED IN WHEAT DEAL 

(By Ralph Danneheisser) 

Inefficiency and bad judgment by top of- 
ficials of the Agriculture Department made 
the massive 1972 Russian wheat deal a dis- 
aster for the American public, a Senate 
panel charged yesterday. 

In its final report on the controversial 
sale of U.S. grain to the Soviet Union, Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson’s (D-Wash.) Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee singled Earl L. 
Butz and two former assistant secretaries, 
Clarence Palmby and Carroll Brunthaver, for 
special responsibility for what it called a 
$300 million error in judgment.” 

That was the amount the government 
channeled to six grain trading firms in the 
form of export subsidies that never should 
have been paid, according to the subcommit- 
tee. 

The report depicts the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority as “derelict in its over- 
sight responsibility” in mishandling the in- 
vestigation of possible market manipulation 
by some of those companies in order to boost 
the subsidy level. 

At issue is the purchase by the Soviet 
Union of more than 700 million tons of U.S. 
grains, including almost 440 million tons of 
wheat. 

The subcommittee report follows hearings 
last summer and fall on the grain deal, which 
critics said depleted American reserves, cre- 
ated farm-product shortages and forced up 
food prices for American consumers. 

Jackson endorsed that position in releas- 
ing the report, saying the grain deal was the 
cause of the present crisis in the livestock 
industry. 

The Senate panel said it found no fault 
with President Nixon’s decision to use U.S. 
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farm exports as a means of improving rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, improving the 
U.S. trade balance and boosting American 
farm income. 

But the sale became “an illustration of 
how, in pursuit of a worthwhile goal, gov- 
ernment programs and officials can go 
astray,” it said. 

“At virtually every step, from the initial 
planning of the sales to the subsidy that 
helped support them, the grain sales were 
ineptly managed. The result was public con- 
fusion, waste of taxpayers’ dollars and high- 
er food prices.” 

It charged the Agriculture Department 
showed “a total lack of planning .. . prior 
to the largest grain sale in American his- 
tory.” 

The magnitude of the sale, unanticipated 
by Butz and other officials, created a shortage 
of domestic supplies which resulted not only 
in higher prices for bread and flour-based 
products in the United States, but also in 
price boosts for beef, pork, poultry, eggs and 
dairy products reflecting higher feed costs, 
the panel reported. 

The subcommittee said wheat subsidies 
maintained by the Agriculture Department 
through August 1972, were unjustified and 
had cost American taxpayers $300 million. 

It found “the responsibility for this $300 
million error in judgment lies first of all 
with . . . (Palmby), who failed to con- 
sider the wheat export subsidy in planning 
for the Russian grain sale, and secondly with 
. . . (Brunthaver), who made verbal com- 
mitments to the grain export companies in 
July, 1972, that the wheat export subsidy 
would be continued indefinitely without any 
consultation or evaluation of the effect of 
such a commitment. 

But it added: 

“The overall responsibility must, of course, 
fall on the Secretary of Agriculture, Earl 
Butz, who testified that he approved con- 
tinuation of the subsidy.” 

Among the subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions in its 67-page report are: 

Passage of legislation to prohibit impo- 
sition of export subsidies on any agricul- 
tural commodity without a prior public hear- 
ing by the Agricultural Department; 

Establishment of an independent com- 
modity exchange commission patterned on 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, to 
replace the present Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority; 

Creation of a task force, drawing its mem- 
bership from all government agencies con- 
cerned with the nation’s economy to co- 
ordinate the federal role in any future trans- 
actions like the grain deal. 

Preparation by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the Council of Economic Advisers 
of a five-year projection of U.S. supply and 
demand of all grains, to be submitted each 
year beginning in 1975. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think the point that was made in the in- 
vestigation was simply to the effect that 
there was not sufficient monitoring by the 
Department of Agriculture as to the 
world food supply and the effect of a 
massive sale, the likes of which we had 
never before experienced. The American 
consumer has been reeling ever since as 
has our economy. 

Mr. President, I feel compelled to offer 
this amendment because, although the 
Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act 
of 1973 did improve the reporting mecha- 
nisms on export sales, we still are vulner- 
able to the large export sale. 

Our reporting information comes 
largely after the fact and, in a tight 
world market, we cannot afford to have 
a large part of our crops sold out from 
under us. 
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I should warn my colleagues that, with 
many of our Midwestern Siates facing 
drought conditions, commodity buyers 
are now out buying heavily. 

The USDA has now scaled down its 
earlier optimistic crop estimates, but it 
still has not faced up to the problem of 
large purchases by foreign countries. 

For example, as I indicated earlier to- 
day, the oil exporting countries, with bil- 
lions of dollars pouring into their treas- 
uries because of the high price of oil, 
could easily step into the American com- 
modity market and buy up massive 
amounts of food and fiber and have that 
sale reported a week later. That is closing 
the barn door after the horse is gone; or, 
to put it more directly, closing the gra- 
nary after it is empty. 

What I think is necessary is for us to 
keep a watchful eye over sales and par- 
ticularly in a tight world food supply 
market. We must prevent what happened 
in the case of soybeans—namely, em- 
bargoes. 

We do not want to have commodity 
embargoes or export embargoes. We need 
a rational, sensible sales program. 

One of the reasons we got into a bind 
on the soybean market was because we 
permitted the private companies to over- 
sell, and when they started to look around 
they found out they were practically out 
of commodities. The price of soybeans in 
this country then zoomed to $11 and $12 
a bushel. 

The farmer did not get this price. 
Farmers out in the Midwest sold their 
soybeans for $3.50. The speculators and 
the manipulators got the $10 and $11. 
After the soybeans were sold, we found 
out we had inadequate supplies for our 
own people, and we had to put on an 
embargo. That embargo upset the world 
trading community no end. 

I want to avoid embargoes. I think it 
is clear we all would like to avoid the 
imposition of an embargo as happened in 
the case of soybeans. 

The farmers do not want to have us 
resort to embargoes, and I believe the 
same is also true of the major responsible 
trading companies. 

Unfortunately, an administration 
which has declared that it will not resort 
to embargoes in the future, may be mak- 
ing such an action difficult to avoid by 
ignoring the need for more current ex- 
port reporting information. 

Mr. President, my amendment basical- 
ly establishes a mechanism to enable us 
to pay closer attention to our export sales 
in a tight market, and to be more timely 
in reporting export sales. Mr. President, 
timeliness is the key in the reporting of 
export sales. You have got to be on the 
job on time. You have got to have report- 
ing on time. 

The Secretary has to know what is go- 
ing on when those supplies are being 
drawn down. If our supplies are drawn 
down this year to where we have a carry- 
over of 150 million bushels of wheat, 
which would be a dangerously low carry- 
over, we would be in serious trouble here 
at home. This is barely adequate to meet 
our needs. 

We also may have a very serious prob- 
lem with the corn crop this year. 

To be specific, when the Secretary of 
Agriculture under my amendment deter- 
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mines that the estimated total carry- 
over of certain key commodities will fall 
below certain levels—wheat, 600 million 
bushels; feed grains, 40 million tons; cot- 
ton, 5 million bales; and soybeans, 150 
million bushels—or that the stocks of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are 
expected to drop below 200 million bush- 
els of wheat, 15 million tons of feed 
grains, 1.5 million bales of cotton and 
50 million bushels of soybeans—then cer- 
tain steps are to be taken to more closely 
monitor and protect these remaining 
supplies. 

For example, I think when we draw 
our wheat supply down to, let us say, 500 
or 600 million bushels, we ought to do one 
thing. The Secretary ought to be watch- 
ing to see that no one steps into the 
American market and cleans it all out. 
That is to the advantage of no one. 

I am opposed to any kind of embargo, 
and the way to prevent an embargo is to 
have a sensible monitoring system of the 
supply. In that way we know what we 
have got to sell and we know what we 
ought to maintain back home. That is an 
important thing to keep in mind. 

So I would provide in my amendment 
a figure of 600 million bushels of wheat, 
40 million tons of feed grains, 5 million 
bales of cotton, and 150 million bushels 
of soybeans. 

Now, that does not mean the Govern- 
ment. owns it. It does not involve Gov- 
ernment ownership at all. It is just 
simply this, that when we get down to 
where we have got 150 million bushels 
of soybeans, that is all there is left. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, before any 
more exports of soybeans are made, takes 
a look and monitors it carefully and re- 
quires a license so that he can keep track 
of the situation. 

It does not mean we prohibit the ex- 
port; it does not mean that the Govern- 
ment owns it. The private trade still owns 
it. It simply means we ask the private 
company to get a license at that point 
so that there is a reasonable protection 
for the American market. 

My amendment provides that when the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
combined domestic requirements and ex- 
port sales threaten to reduce the com- 
modity carryover levels below the 
amounts specified above, the Secretary 
shall designate such commodity or com- 
modities as critical for the current mar- 
keting year, and no person may export 
any such commodity from the United 
States without an export license issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture authoriz- 
ing the export of such commodity by 
such person. 

The Secretary of Agriculture also is di- 
rected to maintain a weekly projection 
of foreign sales and domestic require- 
ments in relation to available supplies 
for each designated critical commodity. 

Except for sales made to friendly coun- 
tries under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, 
at anytime that the projected carryover 
stocks for any commodity in any market- 
ing year fall below the level specified 
for such commodity, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may not, so long as 
the stocks of such “critical” commodity 
remain below such level, sell any of its 
stocks of the commodity for export for 
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less than 120 percent of the weekly aver- 
age cash price for that commodity. 

None of the stocks of any commodity 
designated as a critical commodity un- 
der this subsection may be sold by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to any 
buyer for domestic utilization unless 
such buyer agrees, in such manner as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, 
that any stocks of such commodity sold 
to him will not be exported. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to initiate a 100 percent vali- 
dated export licensing system with re- 
spect to such critical commodities if the 
President determines the initiation of 
such a system is necessary to protect the 
United States against a future shortage 
thereof or is necessary to protect the 
economy of the United States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is also 
authorized to initiate, either in conjunc- 
tion with or independent of the 100 per- 
cent validated export licensing system, a 
commodity reporting system and no 
quantity of any commodity may be ex- 
ported to any foreign country which 
would result in total export sales from 
the United States in excess of 120 per- 
cent of the previous year export sales of 
such commodity from the United States, 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture spe- 
cifically approves the export sale. 

Mr. President, this amendment does 
not seek to establish a rigid set of con- 
trols. The licensing system is most per- 
missive, and it is designed to get better 
information on a current basis when we 
are in a tight market situation. 

I regard this proposal as a device which 
sets off warning lights when our supplies 
begin to get low. Officials will have to pay 
closer attention to what is happening 
in our export market. 

At that stage, as we know from last 
year’s experience, more careful monitor- 
ing is a must, and the best current in- 
formation is essential. 

Mr. President, this amendment will be 
a useful step in avoiding more drastic 
embargoes which we all wish to avoid. I 
urge that it be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr, YOUNG. Is the Senator indicating 
that when the supplies of wheat get below 
the 600 million bushels, say as of July 1, 
that there be no more exports? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no, not at all, 
Senator. 

Mr. YOUNG. What would the Sena- 
tor do? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All I am saying is 
that when the wheat supply gets down 
to 600 million bushels, sort of an alert 
would go up that would say “Mr. Sec- 
retary, wake up, something is happen- 
ing.” If there are going to be more ex- 
ports, and there undoubtedly would be, 
we would need to know about them. 

We would not want somebody to step 
into the market, such as Saudi Arabia or 
Iran, and buy up 550 million bushels and 
have the company report the sale a week 
later. We would be out of business. 

All I am saying is that it is reason- 
able and right to ask the Secretary of 
Agriculture to keep an eye on the situa- 
tion when supplies are low. When the 
exporter comes in with a sale he would 
report on the day he makes the sale. 
He would say to the Secretary, “Look, I 
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have got a chance to sell 200 million 
bushels of wheat to Saudi Arabia or 
Iran.” They are friendly countries, so let 
us use their names. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would say, “Well, we have 
600 million bushels left, and we will give 
you a license.” 

But if somebody says that we are go- 
ing to sell 550 million bushels, of our to- 
tal 600 million bushels, to Kuwait or Iran 
or Saudi Arabia and they have got the 
money to pay for it, the Secretary would 
have to say, “Wait a minute, that would 
draw the supply down to where it was 
dangerous in this country. You cannot 
sell 550 million bushels. Sell only z num- 
ber of bushels.” 

I think that is a reasonable protection 
for the American people. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the Senator yield 
for a minute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Does the Senator believe 
we should maintain a 600 million bushel 
supply on hand? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 

Mr. YOUNG. If we did, I think—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, Senator, wait a 
minute. 

Mr. YOUNG. It would bring us back 
to where we were before. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do not put those 
words in my mouth. I do not want 600 
million bushels lying around here. I do 
not ask for that. I am simply using that 
figure as a trigger mechanism to alert 
the Secretary of Agriculture not to let 
the Soviet Union come in and buy all of 
our supplies. 

Under the present law, Senator, they 
can do it. You know it, and I know it. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They can come in 
and buy it up. 

Mr. YOUNG. Would the Senator yield 
for just a minute? 

When the Russian wheat deal was 
made, the average farm price was $1.41 
a bushel average farm price. Now, that 
is less than half what is deemed to be a 
fair price. 

The Russians paid exactly the same as 
every other country, and maybe we ov- 
ersold, but the people of our country 
had been complaining bitterly about all 
the wheat we had, costing a million dol- 
lars a day for storage. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. You and I did not 
complain about that sale. 

Look, I come from the same part of 
America you do. I was interested in the 
wheat farmers just as the Senator from 
North Dakota or the Senator from Ne- 
braska. I do not want to see low prices, 
for wheat. 

I am not trying to set up a reserve 
program here, let us get rid of that idea. 

I am simply saying that under exist- 
ing law that countries with money can 
go to any American company and buy up 
any amount they want to buy. 

I think the Secretary of Agriculture 
should have a stop and alert signal. I 
only want the Secretary to look out for 
all of the American people, not just a 
couple of big companies. 

I am willing to reduce these levels, I 
used these just as a triggering mechan- 
ism. Let us put it down to 500 or 400 mil- 
lion bushels so that we have a tighter 
market. I simply do not want to have 
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some foreign government or some foreign 
buyer able to walk into the American 
market and buy it up. We would not 
know what happened until it had hap- 
pened. 

I do not want an embargo system. I 
do not want the Government to own 
large reserves. Later on I will talk about 
that subject. 

But I do want protection for the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Believe me, we have been taken for a 
ride on oil and we can be taken for a 
ride on food. 

I am here to tell the Senate that the 
Arab nations can buy up our food sup- 
ply and sell it back to us. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I yield 3 minutes on 
the bili to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am reaily 
a little bit amused by this talk about 
Arab oil. I would be more amused were 
it not for the fact that I cry a lot about 
it. Because the fact of the matter is, a iot 
of the very people who want to proscribe 
the export of American farm products 
abroad are the people who would dezy 
the incentives necessary to the oil and 
gas industry in this country to increaze 
domestic exploration and production, and 
would make us even more reliant cn 
Middle East sources of oil. 

The people in the North apparently 
would rather pay a dollar and a half for 
liquified natural gas from Algeria than 
pay 75 cents for natural gas from Texas, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana. 

Let us face it: We are the best farm- 
ers in the world. Food is one thing we 
produce that the world wants, and we 
produce it better, more efficently and 
cheaper than anyone else. We had etter 
not place proscriptions on the export of 
agricultural products, or we will never 
absorb the dollar overhang abroad, which 
has been partially the result of our con- 
sciously and wittingly reducing ourselves 
to a state of dependence or those people 
for fuel and energy, power, at a time 
when their price was cheaper than the 
domestic price. 

So let us get this thing in proper 
perspective: We had better be willing to 
export agricultural products, or we are 
going to have to ve facing up to un- 
favorable balance-of-trade exports year 
after year. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair, 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield 2 minutes on 
the bill to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us not pettifog 
this issue, Mr. President. The Senator 
from Minnesota is not for export con- 
trols. I have held hearings on export 
controls, and I am opposed to them. 

I simply said that the reason we have 
got export controls on soybeans is be- 
cause we cid not supervise and monitor 
the exports, and we got caught. Every 
Senator here knows that. 

All that I am saying is that there has 
to be a better system of monitoring 
our supplies as they flow out of this 
country. I want commercial exports, but 
I want to tell you something: I want also 
to be sure that the An-erican consumer 
has a supply of food here at home, and 
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I do not want us to be hijacked. I do not 
want some country to be able to walk in 
here and buy up our crop and then sell 
it back to us at twice what they paid for 
it. 

I am here to tell the Senate that that 
can happen, and no Senator can prove 
to the contrary. 

Surely, we need exports to pay for 
oil. The way we get them is to produce 
and to sell. But I would be a madman, 
if I ran a bank and I disposed of all of 
my reserves. We would be more than 
that, may I say, if we permit this coun- 
try to dispose of all of its foodstuffs in 
the name of commercial exports. 

Is it not interesting that we have re- 
serves of bombs? We have $500 mil- 
lion worth of them stored in Asia. But 
we do not even want to watch what is 
happening to the market and the supply 
condition as far as foodstuffs are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to press 
this amendment to a vote, because the 
purpose of the amendment was to but- 
tress the argument of the Senator from 
New York. But I wanted very clearly to 
make the case as to why we need closer 
monitoring. The Senator from New 
York has ar. amendment which I think 
will suffice—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Though it does not 
go as far as it ought to. 

I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The Senator from Oregon is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Elinor Bach- 
rach, Senator Proxmrre’s legislative as- 
sistant, be allowed to remain on the fioor 
during the pendency of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENSON’s amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3792 is amended by redesignating sec- 
tion 11 on page 13, line 15 as section “912)” 
and inserting a new section 11 as follows: 

“The Export Administration Act of 1969 
as amended is further amended by inserting 
after section 4A as added by this bill, the 
following new section: 

“4B. Notwithstanding any provision of this 
or any other law, for one year from the date 
of the enactment of this law, the United 
States shall not export any materials, sup- 
plies, articles, technical data or any other 
information relating to the design, develop- 
ment, fabrication, supply, repair or replace- 
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ment of any nuclear facility or any part 
thereof, unless the country receiving such 
export has agreed (1) to subject all nuclear 
facilities within such country to the safe- 
guards of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, (2) to adopt such additional safe- 
guards as the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency shall prescribe, and (3) 
has agreed not to reexport any nuclear sup- 
plies, articles, information and technical 
data. Exempted from this one year morato- 
rium on nuclear exports, are existing com- 
mitments by the United States to supply fuel 
under contracts signed prior to June 30, 
1974.” 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I do 
not do this very often, but I want to warn 
my colleagues that I am going to take a 
little time and talk on a subject that I 
think is of great importance to the future 
of this country and the world, the subject 
of nuclear proliferation. 

Mr. President, I offer this amendment 
on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), and the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH). 

Twenty years ago the United States 
started, innocently enough, a program 
called “Atoms for Peace.” In the inter- 
vening years, the United States has 
entered into cooperative agreements with 
29 countries for the transfer of nuclear 
technology—technology ostensibly for 
peaceful purposes. 

During that 20 years, other countries 
have acquired U.S. nuclear technology 
indirectly, some of them from France, 
which imports U.S. nuclear technology. 
Still other countries have developed their 
own nuclear technology, and in turn have 
exported it to even more nations. 

Nuclear technology is now advancing 
at a rate that is far in excess of the rate 
at which peoples and governments can 
begin to comprehend and respond to in 
the interest of their ultimate safety. 
Nuclear reactors are being developed, 
including heavy-water reactors, which 
can use unenriched or slightly enriched 
uranium. Nuclear technology now also 
includes fast breeder reactors and high- 
temperature gas reactors. All of these 
reactors produce plutonium. And the 
technology to convert this plutonium into 
bombs is freely available. 

The short of it, Mr. President, is simply 
that with the technology now available 
and the proliferation of nuclear equip- 
ment throughout the world, any country 
that wants to will soon be in a position 
to obtain an atomic bomb. 

Not only has there been rapid advances 
in reactor technology, but also in tech- 
nology for the processing of the fuel used 
in nuclear reactors. The Union of South 
Africa, for example, is reported to be 
developing a new laser for the processing 
of fuel for nuclear reactors. 

The reactors themselves are of many 
varieties. Canada and the United King- 
dom recently opted for the heavy water 
reactor. Canada is already exporting this 
reactor to many parts of the world. The 
Canadian reactor is virtually unpolice- 
able, particularly because it uses unen- 
riched or raw uranium, which is 
abundant throughout the world. 

Mr. President, this all means that 
every country that wants to can soon 
have some sort of nuclear capability, and 
that, in turn, means not only the coun- 
tries themselves but terrorist groups. 
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The result in the world will be desta- 
bilizing in the extreme. Regional conflicts 
which were once limited to conventional 
warfare could escalate and go nuclear. 

It is not coincidence that many of the 
countries acquiring a nuclear military 
capability are in such unstable regions of 
the world—South Asia, East Asia, the 
Middle East, and Latin America, 

It means, Mr. President, that U.S. in- 
fiuence will diminish as the nuclear 
monopoly is broken up, as other countries 
acquire nuclear power for military as well 
as for peaceful purposes. It means that 
the terrorist organizations, which have 
resorted to hijacking, killings, and other 
forms of terrorism in the past for black- 
mail purposes will, in the future, have, if 
something is not done, access to nuclear 
technology, nuclear weapons for the same 
ugly purposes. 

Mr. President, this proliferation of nu- 
clear technology, ostensibly peaceful, but 


‘actually or inevitably for nonpeaceful 


purposes, was given momentum by the 
recent Moscow summit test ban agree- 
ment, which will surely convince all the 
nations of the world that the super 
powers, the United States and the Soviet 
Onion, are not serious about controlling 
the testing of nuclear weapons. 

It is given impetus by the energy crisis. 
Countries everywhere are seeking al- 
ternative sources of energy to expensive 
oil. It is given impetus by the desire of 
the major industrialized countries to ex- 
port commodities of all kinds, including 
nuclear reactors, in order to generate the 
revenues with which to pay their growing 
oil bills. 

Many countries fear that the U.S. nu- 
clear umbrella is shaky; that its commit- 
ment of conventional forces to the de- 
fense of these countries is weak. Japan 
is but one example. 

The political instability of many re- 
gions gives nuclear proliferation added 
momentum. It is no accident that India 
has already detonated a nuclear explo- 
sive device. Pakistan is now in the proc- 
ess of attempting to acquire a separator 
with which it will be able to process and 
produce the plutonium for the develop- 
ment of its own nuclear weapons. Iran 
will certainly not be content to remain a 
nonnuclear power in the Middle East. 
And the Canadians are now making 
efforts to sell heavy water reactors to 
South Korea. Thus, countries seeking 
a cheap source of energy can, at the 
same time, obtain a cheap source of 
what they perceive to be power and in- 
fluence in the world. 

So it is, Mr. President, that already 5 
countries are known to have nuclear 
military capability. Others may have it 
or are close to developing it. Those coun- 
tries include Japan, West Germany, 
Argentina, Brazil, Pakistan, South Ko- 
rea, India, and Israel. 

Still more countries have the capa- 
bility for acquiring nuclear military po- 
tential within the next 10 years: Italy, 
South Africa, Spain, Portugal, Algeria, 
Chile, Saudi Arabia, North Korea, Egypt, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Turkey, Co- 
lombia, Libya, Switzerland, Venezuela, 
and South Africa, to mention but a few. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. STEVENSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would like to ask 
several questions of the Senator. I think 
the spirit of this amendment is good. 

First of all, let me ask this question: 
Why does the Senator limit this to one 
year? Is there any special reason for it? 

Mr, STEVENSON. Yes, there is. I have 
not gotten to my explanation of the 
amendment yet, but I will tell the Sen- 
ator the purpose is the same purpose 
which led to the Nuclear Test-Ban 
Treaty. The purpose is to give the na- 
tions of the world a breathing spell, an 
opportunity to sit down and begin to de- 
velop adequate bilateral and multilateral 
safeguards and the institutions with 
which to enforce and maintain those 
safeguards. 

That world is looking to the United 
States now just as it did in 1956. There 
is no other country that can take that 


lead, that can say, “We will stop.” Let’ 


us take a second look at what we are 
doing and give ourselves an opportunity 
to develop those safeguards, and the in- 
stitutions with which to enforce them.” 

I point out also that in 7 months the 
nuclear proliferation conference required 
under the Nuclear Proliferation Treaty 
begins. That may be the last chance we 
have to get the cows back in the barn 
or to prevent all of the cows from get- 
ting out. 

The purpose is simply that, to give us 
some time, perhaps a last chance, to de- 
velop those safeguards and those insti- 
tutions with which to enforce them, and 
if this country does not take the lead, 
no other country will. 

Mr. PASTORE. May I ask another 
question? In other words, this would 
eliminate that agreement with relation 
to Egypt on a reactor; is that correct? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, it would for a 
year. The amendment is drafted in such 
a way that it would not interfere with 
any existing contracts. Of course, that 
contract is not yet in existence, but if it 
were, it would be postponed for a year 
unless, of course, Egypt agreed to the 
conditions. 

If the Senator will look at the amend- 
ment——_ 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the point I was 
going to raise. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If they agree to in- 
ternational safeguards. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then it is not a mora- 
torium at all; it is a conditional—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is a partial mor- 
atorium. If the country will agree to ade- 
quate international safeguards and not 
to re-export nuclear technology, then 
the moratorium would not be applied. 
Then we would be confident that the 
safeguards were being adhered to. 

Mr. PASTORE. What bothers me, if 
the Senator will permit, as to No. 1, I 
have no question at all, “subject all nu- 
clear facilities within such country to 
the safeguards of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency.” Now, that is al- 
ready in existence. They already have 
safeguards, and every American reactor 
is under the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, so I have no question about 
that. 

No. 2, “To adopt such additional safe- 
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guards as the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency shall prescribe.” 

That is a responsibility now within the 
jurisdiction of the AEC. That is exactly 
what their job is, to prescribe the proper 
safeguards. 

I wonder why the Senator is shifting 
from the AEC over to the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency which has no 
expertise in this direction? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, the reason is 
that the Atomic Energy Commission does 
not review the safeguards of the IAEA. 
This is aimed at the IAEA. Its safeguards 
do not apply to all nuclear facilities. 

Mr. PASTORE. All the American ones. 

Mr. STEVENSON. All the American 
ones. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course, we cannot 
govern other agencies, we cannot govern 
other countries. This Government fol- 
lows the policy of every American reactor 
that goes under the international 
agency; I mean, we do that now. Of 
course, we cannot tell France what to do 
because France has now sold four re- 
actors to Iran without any safeguards at 
all. We cannot tell France what to do. 
We can only tell America what to do. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

What technology did France sell to 
Iran? Is that not Westinghouse tech- 
nology? Is that not U.S. technology? 
What did we do to control it? 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, now, wait a min- 
ute, but the control of that is in France. 
They have the majority stock. It is a 
French deal, and there is nothing, of 
course, that stops Westinghouse from 
opening up a plant and cooperating with 
the French Government. I mean I do not 
know how we are ever going to change 
that. But the point I am making there 
{a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself ten minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is there time for the 
opposition to this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has 15 minutes. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Rhode Island for 
the opposition. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think this raises 
many international problems. I mean, 
the Senator already has admitted that 
this would block the agreement that 
there may be a reactor furnished to 
Egypt or to Israel. We are now nego- 
tiating with Iran. Iran has already 
bought four reactors from France. I am 
afraid that we are going to muddle up 
American export trade; that is about the 
size of it. 

What we are going to do is just throw 
American industry right out of the inter- 
national market and put it in the hands 
of other foreign governments—the Brit- 
ish, the French. 

If we have a provision here that Amer- 
ica shall not export any technology or 
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any reactor without it being placed 
under the safeguard of the international 
agency, I say fine. If we go on to say 
those safeguards must also be approved 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
recommended to the Congress, I say fine. 
But when we say that a peaceful reactor 
has to be charged by the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, I am afraid 
we are going to break our relations diplo- 
matically with the countries of the 
world; and what we are going to do is 
take a flourishing American industry and 
turn it over to foreign entrepreneurs. I 
say this would be a very serious mistake, 
and I do not think this matter ought to 
be resolved on the floor in 10 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. As this amendment is 
written, I think it would apply primarily 
to India, Israel, and Egypt. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the intention. 

Mr. AIKEN. But there are 19 countries 
in which agreement has already been 
reached. The result would be that we 
would simply be concentrating all this 
nuclear business in the hands of France, 
which is sitting there, ready to take the 
business. 

Mr. PASTORE. They are already 
doing it. 

Mr. AIKEN. At present, it would pro- 
hibit doing business with Egypt and 
Israel, and I am sure that India would 
be involved, or quite upset, anyway. We 
have a reactor in India, although it was 
not our reactor that made the difficulties 
the other day. They were complying with 
our regulations, but the Canadians did 
not have them. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is another mat- 
ter here, also. I would make a provision 
here that there could not be any export 
of this technology unless they signed a 
eras a treaty. I would buy 

at. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must say that I 
think some of the situations that have 
been suggested here by the Senator from 
Rhode Island carried great merit and I 
would hope the main sponsor of the bill 
would give them the most serious con- 
sideration. 

I like, for example, the most recent 
suggestion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island which I ‘believe would do a great 
deal to eliminate the danger of prolifer- 
ation which is what we are worried 
about. 

Secondly, where the amendment has 
reference to the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, the main consid- 
eration needed here is to make sure that 
any country which receives an export 
shall at least be required to abide by the 
safeguards of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

Now, that is the first point in the 
amendment, 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is already law, 
and it is totally ineffectual. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, that is the 
first—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. We have been hold- 
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ing hearings on this subject and the evi- 
dence is undisputed. The only standard 
safeguards that have any effect at all are 
the IAEA safeguards, plus whatever safe- 
guards we get in the cooperation agree- 
ments. with recipient countries. Even in 
the case of light water reactors,. the 
IAEA standards are inadequate because 
the safeguards do not prevent diversion 
of nuclear materials. Their only purpose 
is to detect, and to that extent, they are 
inadequate, too, because the IAEA does 
not even have the personnel or the funds 
with which to enforce these safeguards 
throughout the world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But, if the Senator 
will yield, the first provision in the 
amendment which I am privileged to join 
him in is to subject all nuclear facilities 
within such countries to the safeguards 
of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. There is that No. 1. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is number one, 
and that goes beyond what is being done 
now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right. 

Mr. STEVENSON. So I say, before we 
sell in those countries, we should require 
that the recipient subject all of the nu- 
clear facilities to the IAEA standards, 
That is the first one. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, is that not a 
sensible requirement? 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, that may be a 
sensible requirement, but the fact still 
remains that there is a situation here 
with Egypt and with Israel where there 
are going to be some big problems. I do 
not think that this matter that is so 
important and has so many ramifications 
and could have so many serious con- 
sequences ought to be settled this way. 
As a matter of fact, I would like to appear 
before the committee that considered this 
in order to present what I feel should be 
the answer to the problem. 

I was the author of the nonprolifera- 
tion resolution which led to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, and that passed by 
a vote of 84 to 0. I have lived with this 
for 21 years. 

I realize we have to be very careful. 
No. 1, I would not sell a reactor to any- 
one who has not signed a nonprolifera- 
tion treaty. Egypt has signed a non- 
proliferation treaty but has not ratified 
it. Israel has not signed it. India has not 
signed it. 

If the Senator is telling me that we 
should not give them a reactor until they 
eee nonproliferation treaty, I shall 

uy it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Senator's 
suggestion is very meritorious. 

Mr. PASTORE. The argument that he 
is making is that we cannot sell to India 
a reactor unless India agrees to put all 
the reactors she has from France or 
Germany or Great Britain or anybody 
else, or from Canada—that she put that 
under the international agency. That 
might be all right, but I would like to 
hear from the Secretary of State before 
we agree to that. 

What will that lead to? These are very 
fundamental questions. How do we decide 
it on an amendment that is limited to a 
10-minute debate? 

It is ridiculous because the ramifica- 
tions and the consequences are so severe 
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here that we could find ourselves right 
behind the eight ball. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator makes a very valid 
point. I gather that one of the purposes 
in offering the amendment is to get this 
matter ventilated and to open up the 
subject. The Senator from Illinois has 
been holding hearings on nonprolifera- 
tion and has gathered a great deal of in- 
formation. I thought as one who wanted 
to support his effort that we should hear 
what he has to say. I think his proposal 
and debate today has been very valu- 
able. 

Mr..PASTORE. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Illinois whether the Sec- 
retary of State has been heard on this. 

Mr. STEVENSON, The Secretary of 
State has been heard. 

Mr. PASTORE. On 
amendment? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, not on this par- 
ticular amendment; of course not. I 
would not expect him to support it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not a shame that 
we cannot get the Department of State 
to support something that is good for 
this country. What are we going to do 
with Henry Kissinger; just kiss him 
goodbye, too? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
principal purpose of this amendment is 
to begin debate with respect to a matter 
which is of vital importance to the 
United States. 

The Government of the United States, 
like the Government of Canada, takes 
the view that it should promote the sale 
of nuclear reactors indiscriminately, 
everywhere in the world; in the case of 
the United States subjecting them to 
IAEA safeguards but in the case of Can- 
ada subjecting them to no adequate safe- 
guards at all. 

What I am trying to do is suggest that 
there are longer terms and more impor- 
tant considerations than the immediate 
effect on the balance of payments in the 
sale of nuclear reactors. I know there 
is widespread concern about it in the De- 
partment of State. There is a great deal 
of uncertainty in our Government today 
about what should be done, but a growing 
feeling that something should be done. 
I am not confident of the answer. All I 
know is that I feel very, very deeply 
that we should be seeking that answer 
because the existing safeguards of the 
IAEA are grossly inadequate. 

They are not even intended to prevent 
the diversion of nuclear materials for 
military purposes. They are simply in- 
tended to detect the diversion after the 
fact. With the proliferation of nuclear 
technology throughout the world, and 
with the rapidity with which the tech- 
nology is developing, including the tech- 
nology for the processing of the fuels, it 
means that very soon any country that 
wants it will be able to acquire the nu- 
clear device, the bomb—and the terror- 
ists groups, too. 

All I am saying, Mr. President, is that 
the safeguards now are inadequate. In 
many countries, of course, they do not 
even exist, or they only partially exist, 
as in the case of India. Even where IAEA 
has some jurisdiction, it does not have 
the personnel with which to police the 
agreements. 
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What I am suggesting, Mr. President, 
is that some country has to take the lead. 
The IAEA and the Nuclear Proliferation 
Treaty are not even addressed to the 
problem of reexports. That is how the 
Iranians acquired nuclear reactors. The 
United States exports to France which, 
in turn, exports to Iran. Nothing pre- 
vents one country from exporting to an- 
other. 

To make matters worse, Mr. President, 
the only effective sanction or means of 
enforcing such safeguards as exist is the 
control of fuel. The United States can 
cut off fuel as a means of controlling the 
use of nuclear reactors for nonpeaceful 
purposes. But as countries develop their 
own sources of fuel or acqire access to 
alternative sorces of fuel—as technology 
advances—that sanction weakens. 

This is particularly true in the case of 
the Canadian reactor, which uses unen- 
riched uranium. Unenriched uranium, or 
raw uranium, is in abundant supply 
throughout the world. It may already be 
too late to get those cows back into the 
barn, but it is not too late to attempt 
some sanity. 

The proliferation of nuclear tech- 
nology, ostensibly for peaceful purposes 
but with the potential of use by govern- 
ments and by nonnational groups—ter- 
rorist groups—for nonpeaceful purposes, 
is potentially the most serious threat to 
the peace of the world. 

The Nuclear Proliferation Treaty rec- 
ognized that threat, but it is not equal 
to the task. Since its adoption, nuclear 
technology has proliferated for peaceful 
purposes. Now we know that the tech- 
nology for peaceful purposes can be used 
for nonpeaceful purposes. 

The United States took the lead once 
before by suspending unilaterally the 
testing of nuclear devices in the atmos- 
phere. That act led to the partial nuclear 
test ban treaty. What I am doing in this 
amendment is simply to suggest that we 
should do so again. 

The world looks to the United States 
for leadership, as it has nowhere else 
to turn. All this amendment does is pro- 
pose a 1-year moratorium on U.S. ex- 
ports of nuclear technology and mate- 
rials to countries which do not subject 
their nuclear facilities to the safeguards 
of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and safeguards that we know are 
adequate, namely the standards of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

It would also forbid exports to such 
countries which do not, in turn, agree 
not to reexport nuclear material. 

It is my hope that with)the United 
States taking the lead, others will follow, 
as they did in the case of the unilateral 
suspension of nuclear weapons the test- 
ing by the United States years ago. 

If, of course, other countries did not 
follow, the United States could resume 
exports of nuclear reactors and other 
materials in competition with other 
countries. 

Mr. President, all nations, both recipi- 
ents and suppliers, share an interest in 
controlling this menace. The conference 
required by the Nuclear Proliferation 
Treaty meets in February. That Confer- 
ence will afford all the supplier countries, 
as well as the recipients, an opportunity 
to take some time to develop safeguards 
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against proliferation of nuclear tech- 
nolgy for nonpeaceful purposes and to 
review the international institutions 
wish to enforce such safeguards. 

All I am suggesting, Mr. President, is 
that the supplier countries now take 
time, just a little time—1 year—to de- 
velop realistic safeguards and those in- 
ternational institutions, neither of which 
are available now to protect the world 
from the proliferation of nuclear tech- 
nology for nonpeaceful purposes. 

If we do not take that lead, no one 
will. Soon it could be too late. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. How much time does 
the Senator wish? I will yield all the time 
I have on the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, only 
this past week, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
State Department, I invited the mem- 
bers of the State Department to come 
and address our committee. I invited all 
the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and there was a very, very fine 
attendance on the part of the members. 

I am not revealing any secrets at all, 
but Mr. Kissinger, when he was asked 
about the situation in the Middle East, 
informed the committee that the Rus- 
sians were sending in massive military 
aid to Syria, and that because the Is- 
raelis had more or less built their settle- 
ments up to the line of occupation, that 
this raised a very, very delicate question 
as to whether or not this matter can be 
resolved, and be resolved amicably in a 
short time. 

He went on to indicate that the one 
key that we have in the Middle East at 
the present time, insofar as the leaders 
of the Arab world are concerned, is 
Sadat. 

This amendment, if it is passed tonight 
and becomes law, will bar and postpone 
for 1 year whatever agreement is made 
with Egypt on furnishing them technol- 
ogy on a nuclear reactor for peaceful pur- 


poses. 

I am not going to argue the merits of 
whether or not we should grant this to 
Egypt or not. All I am saying is this: 
That if we summarily block that agree- 
ment here tonight, without knowing 
what the world repercussions will be, we 
might lose the key and we might have 
that part of the world inflamed once 
again. 

All I am saying is that this is a very, 
very serious and important problem, and 
it is one that needs to be explored in 
detail; that the consequences have to 
be considered. 

I hope that something will be worked 
out in the future and that my good 
friend, the Senator from Illinois, will not 
press this amendment at this time. 

If this matter is to be studied, I am all 
for a study. But if we pass a law tonight 
blocking any agreements with Egypt or 
with Israel, we may spoil in 10 minutes 
what it took Henry Kissinger to put to- 
gether in 5 or 6 months. I hope we do not 
do that tonight. 

I hope that the Senator from Illinois, 
as sincere and devoted as he is, will un- 
derstand that the ramifications might 
come back to haunt us. It might again 
start a shooting war in the Middle East; 
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and perhaps with a little calmness, a lit- 
tle commonsense, and a little under- 
standing, we can avoid that. That, to me, 
is the important thing tonight. 

I hope the Senator from Illinois will 
withdraw this amendment. Otherwise, I 
be be compelled to move to lay it on the 
table. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to press for a vote of this 
amendment tonight. 

I do point out, once again, that the 
amendment would not bar, even for the 
l-year period, the transfer of nuclear 
technology to either Egypt or Israel—or, 
for that matter, to any country in the 
world. All it would do would be to ban the 
transfer by the United States of nuclear 
technology to those countries if they did 
not agree to international safeguards 
against diversion of nuclear materials for 
nonpeaceful purposes. If the Egyptians 
and the Israelis will not agree to those 
terms, why should we supply them with 
this technology? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator knows 
that the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency has not considered safeguards. It 
might take them a year to explore that. 

According to the Senators’ amend- 
ment, the whole world will have to wait 
until that agency begins to hold hear- 
ings and institutes and enacts safeguards 
which we do not have. 

This problem is so immediate that we 


might have to decide the Egyptian ques-' 


tion within a week. I do not know. But 
negotiations have been going on. 

We have already reached an agree- 
ment with Egypt that if they do get a re- 
actor, over and above the international 
agency, they will have to account to us 
on a bilateral basis, and that we intend 
to take the fuel rods out and make sure 
they get into another sovereignty and not 
remain in Egypt. All this is being worked 
out. With this amendment, the Senator 
is going to kill it all off tonight. 

I am saying that these repercussions 
may be so serious that we could even be 
starting a war tonight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understood the 
manager of the bill to say that he did not 
intend to press this amendment, just be- 
fore the Senator took the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. He said he did not 
press for a vote tonight. I do not know 
what this means. We will do it tomorrow. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I do 
intend to withdraw this amendment and 
to offer a second amendment, which Iam 
very hopeful that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, my good friend, 
will accept. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I want 
to congratulate the Senator. I will sup- 
port his second amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muski£). The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Redesignate section 11 on page 13, line 15 
as section “(12)” and insert a new section 
11 as follows: 

The Export Administration Act of 1969 as 
amended is further amended by inserting 
after section 4A as added by this bill, the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“4B. The President is directed to review all 
laws and regulations issued thereunder by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and other government 
agencies, governing the export and re-ex- 
port of materials, supplies, articles, technical 
data or other information relating to the 
design, fabrication, development, supply, re- 
pair or replacement of any nuclear facility or 
any part thereof, and to report within six 
months to the Congress on the adequacy of 
such regulations to prevent the proliferation 
of the nuclear capability for nonpeaceful 
purposes. The President is also directed to 
review domestic and international nuclear 
safeguards and to report within six months 
to the Congress on the adequacy of such safe- 
guards to prevent the proliferation, diver- 
sion, or theft of all such nuclear materials 
and on efforts by the United States and other 
countries to strengthen international nuclear 
safeguards in anticipation of the Review 
Conference scheduled to be held in February 
1975 pursuant to Article VIII, section 3 of 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons,” 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
hour is late. I do not intend to press this 
any longer on the Senate’s time. 

This amendment would simply require 
the President to review existing bilateral 
safeguards and the adequacy of interna- 
tional safeguards and report back to 
Congress within 6 months on the ade- 
quacy of all such safeguards. I have cho- 
sen the period of 6 months because in 
about 7 months, the Conference on the 
Review of the Nuclear Proliferation 
Treaty begins. 

The resolution would also require the 
President, in effect, to prepare for that 
conference. 

Mr. President, as I suggested earlier, 
my purpose is basically twofold: to 
begin a consideration of nuclear prolif- 
eration and the threat which the prolif- 
eration of nuclear technology poses for 
the world; also, to try to encourage the 
executive branch to give its attention to 
this problem and to prepare for the 
conference which begins in February. 
That is the entire purpose of this amend- 
ment. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator for this amend- 
ment. I think this matter calls for a 
study that is very timely. I believe the 
President of the United States has that 
responsibility, and we in Congress should 
be informed to that extent. I congrat- 
ulate the Senator. 
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Let the record show that I am sup- 
porting this amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Illinois for 
his very constructive approach on both 
these amendments. The first one, which 
he withdrew, was an amendment de- 
signed to promote constructive debate, 
and it did just that. We have been 
talking here privately about the dangers 
ef proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

The distinguished Presiding Officer, 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
is chairman of the Arms Control Sub- 
committee, and he has scheduled hear- 
ings on this subject. It is a matter of 
deep concern for the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and, I imagine, for 
every Member of Congress. 

The Senator from Illinois has shown 
the initiative to hold hearings and to 
give us the benefit of his counsel. I thank 
him. That is why I associated myself 
with him in this endeavor. 

The second amendment is highly com- 
mendable and desirable. I hope the REC- 
orp will indicate that Congress, itself, 
should be looking into all laws and regu- 
lations relating to nuclear energy, its 
peaceful uses, and any dangers or prob- 
lems that might ensue or follow from 
the sale of nuclear reactors. 

I am very pleased to have an amend- 
ment that asks the President and the 
agencies of the executive branch to do 
this. But I would gather that, as a result 
ef that study, we would have some re- 
sponsibility of our own to follow through, 
to utilize the information that comes 
from the President and from the Execu- 
tive offices and to make our own assess- 
ments; because we are going to be con- 
fronted every year, from here on out, 
with a continuing export problem or 
export sales of nuclear reactors for the 
purposes of energy. 

I am hopeful that we will see to it that 
the safeguards to which the Senator 
from Illinois has given his attention are 
properly designed and enforced, lest we 
find that we have opened up the world to 
the expansion of nuclear weaponry to a 
point where there is no return, and no 
one is safe. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. I heartily approve his 
suggestion that it behooves Congress 
and all its appropriate committees to be- 
gin a thorough airing of this subject. 
So far as the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Finance is concerned, of which I 
am the chairman, it will do so. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time on the amendment. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. PACE WOOD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I send to the desk 
an amendment and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 8, lines 2 and 15, insert “unique” 
immediately before “hardship”. 

Beginning on page 8, line 19, strike all 
through page 9, line 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(1) Whether denial would cause a unique 
hardship to the applicant which can be 
alleviated only by granting an exception to 
the applicable regulations. 

In determining whether relief shall be 
granted the Secretary will take into account: 

“(A) Ownership of material for which 
there is no practicable domestic market by 
virtue of the location or nature of the mate- 
rial; 

“(B) Potential serious financial loss to the 
applicant if not granted an exception; 

“(C) Inability to obtain, except through 
import, an item essential for domestic use 
which is produced abroad from the com- 
modity under control; 

“(D) The extent to which denial would 
conflict, to the particular detriment of the 
applicant, with other national policies in- 
cluding those refiected in any international 
agreement to which the United States is a 


arty; 
“(E) Possible adverse effects on the econ- 


omy (including unemployment) in any 
locality or region of the United States; and 

“(F) Other relevant factors, including the 
applicant’s lack of an exporting history dur- 
ing any base period that may be established 
with respect to export quotas for the par- 
ticular commodity. 

“(2) The effect a finding in favor of the 
applicant would have on attainment of the 
basic objectives of the short supply control 
program. 

In all cases, the desire to sell at higher 
prices and thereby obtain greater profits will 
not be considered as evidence of a unique 
hardship, nor will circumstances where the 
hardship is due to imprudent acts or failure 
to act on the part of the appellant. 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, this 
is an amendment which Senator Prox- 
MIRE, the Department of Commerce, Sen- 
ator STEVENSON, and I have drafted and 
agreed to tighten up the language allow- 
ing for exceptions in unique hardship 
situations. 

The language that came out of the 
committee we felt was loose, and we 
would rather have this tighter language 
and take it to conference in this fashion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the Senator 
yield me a little time? 
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Mr. PACK WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the Senator’s language 
amending section 8 of S. 3792. This lan- 
guage has been worked out in consulta- 
tion with the Department of Commerce, 
and I am satisfied that it will deal with 
the problem addressed in that section of 
the bill. 

Let me describe the nature of that 
problem and clarify the understanding 
reached with the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In the course of the committee’s con- 
sideration of this legislation, it was 
brought to my attention that the imposi- 
tion of short supply controls by the Com- 
merce Department on exports of ferrous 
scrap, pursuant to the Export of Admin- 
istration Act of 1969, created a unique 
hardship on the operations of certain 
segments of the U.S. automobile industry. 
The adverse impact of the controls in this 
instance is largely the result of the eco- 
nomic relationship of domestic automo- 
bile manufacturers with Canadian sub- 
sidiaries, affiliated producers, and con- 
tract suppliers, who produce critical com- 
ponents for automobiles assembled in 
this country. In some cases, the foreign 
firm is the sole supplier of the component 
to the U.S. manufacturer. These relation- 
ships have developed principally as a 
result of the U.S. Government’s policy 
of encouraging the integration of the 
U.S. automobile industry on both sides of 
the United States-Canadian border, a 
policy that has been in effect since the 
signing of the United States-Canadian 
Automotive Products Agreement in 1965. 

The advent of export controls on fer- 
rous scrap has had the effect of restrict- 
ing the ability of some Canadian pro- 
ducers that are historic suppliers of auto- 
motive components used in assembly 
operations in the United States, to ob- 
tain adequate ferrous scrap to meet their 
supply commitments to the U.S. automo- 
bile industry. This situation could ulti- 
mately lead to instances of plant shut- 
downs or curtailed assembly operations 
by automobile manufacturers in the 
United States. 

To avoid disruption of automobile 
production schedules in the United 
States, with attendant adverse impact 
on domestic employment, and consider- 
ing that the dependency of U.S. auto- 
mobile manufacturers on Canadian com- 
ponents has been encouraged and fos- 
tered by the U.S. Government pursuant 
to the United States-Canadian Automo- 
tive Products Agreement, I have been as- 
sured by the Secretary of Commerce that 
it is consistent with the objective of the 
export control program and with the na- 
tional interest to give favorable consider- 
ation to granting hardship licenses for 
the export of ferrous scrap to historic 
Canadian manufacturers of U.S. auto- 
mobile components. Such licenses would 
be granted on a case-by-case basis upon 
receiving satisfactory evidence that the 
amount of ferrous scrap available to the 
Canadian manufacturer from U.S. 
sources under historic export quota allo- 
cations, coupled with the amount of scrap 
obtainable by him from Canadian 
sources, is insufficient to enable him to 
supply the components needed to main- 
tain automobile production schedules in 
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the United States. Is this the understand- 
ing of the managers of the bill? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Yes, this is exactly 
the understanding that we worked out 
with the Department of Commerce on 
the problem involved. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Illinois if this is his understand- 
ing also? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, it is. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, then I agree to accept- 
ing the amendment as proposed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PACK WOOD, Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on S. 
3792 occur not later than the hour of 
6:30 p.m., and that rule XII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. } 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENSON’s amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 12, line 1, strike the word “dis- 
agree”. and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“agree”. 

On page 12, line 3, insert the word “not" 
immediately after the word “would”. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, this 
is a technical amendment. It simply 
changes the word “disagree” on page 12 
to “agree,” and adds, after the word 
“would” on line 3 on page 12, the word 
“not.” It makes no substantive change in 
the language of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MusKIE). The bill is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
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EASTLAND), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr.. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Grave), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF), and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Corron), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr, Curris) , the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) are 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 7, as follows: 


[No. 342 Leg.] 
YEAS—79 


Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 

Harry F., Jr. Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 


NAYS—7 


Helms 
McClure 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Allen 
Bartlett 


Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Staford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Dominick 
Eagleton 
Ervin 


Buckley 
Fannin 
Hansen 


Scott, 
William L. 

Young 

NOT VOTING—14 


Eastland Long 
Fong Mathias 
Fulbright Metcalf 
Cotton Gravel Stennis 
Curtis Hruska 


So the bill (S. 3792) was passed as fol- 
lows: 
An Act to amend and extend the Export Ad- 

ministration Act of 1969 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 
Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 


“Export Administration Amendments of 
1974”. 


Baker 
Bennett 
Brock 


SHORT SUPPLY POLICY 


Sec. 2. Section 3(2) (A) of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969 is amended by strik- 
ing out “abnormal”. 

MONITORING 


Src. 3. (a) Section 4 of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1969 is amended by redesig- 
nating subsections (c) through (e) thereof 
as subsections (d) through (f), respectively, 
and by inserting after subsection (b) a new 
subsection (c) as follows: 

“(c) (1) To effectuate the policy set forth 
in section 3(2)(A) of this Act, the Secretary 
of Commerce shall monitor exports, and con- 
tracts for exports, of any article, material, 
or supply (other than a commodity which is 
subject to the reporting requirements of sec- 
tion 812 of the Agricultural Act of 1970) 
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when the volume of such exports in relation 
to domestic supply contributes, or may con- 
tribute, to an increase in domestic prices or a 
domestic shortage, and such price increase or 
shortage has, or may have, a serious adverse 
impact on the economy or any sector there- 
of. Information which the Secretary re- 
quires to be furnished in effecting such mon- 
itoring shall be confidential, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

“(2) The results of such monitoring shall, 
to the extent practicable, be aggregated and 
included in weekly reports setting forth, 
with respect to each article, material, or sup- 
ply monitored, actual and anticipated ex- 
ports, the destination by country, and the 
domestic and worldwide price, supply, and 
demand. Such reports may be made monthly 
if the Secretary determines that there is in- 
sufficient information to justify weekly re- 
ports,” 

(b) Section 10 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 10."; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b)(1) The quarterly report required for 
the first quarter of 1975 and every second 
report thereafter shall include summaries 
of the information contained in the reports 
required by section 4(c) (2) of this Act, to- 
gether with an analysis by the Secretary of 
Commerce of (A) the impact on the economy 
and world trade of shortages or increased 
prices for articles, materials, or supplies sub- 
ject to monitoring under this Act, (B) the 
probable duration of such shortages or in- 
creased prices, (C) the worldwide supply of 
such articles, materials, and supplies, and 
(D) actions taken by other nations in re- 
sponse to such shortages or increased prices. 

“(2) Each such quarterly report shall also 
contain an analysis by the Secretary of 
Commerce of (A) the impact on the economy 
and world trade of shortages or increased 
prices for commodities subject to the report- 
ing requirements of section 812 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1970, (B) the probable dura- 
tion of such shortages or increased prices, 
(C) the worldwide supply of such commodi- 
ties, and (D) actions being taken by other 
nations in response to such shortages or in- 
creased prices. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall fully cooperate with the Secretary of 
Commerce in providing all information re- 
quired by the Secretary of Commerce in mak- 
ing such analysis.”’. 

(c) Section 5(a) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “hereunder” in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “or monitored under this Act”; 
and 


(2) by inserting immediately after such 
first sentence the following: “Such depart- 
ments and agencies shall fully cooperate in 
rendering such advice and information.”. 

(d) Section 5(a) of the Act is further 
amended by the following at the end thereof: 
“In addition, the Secretary of Commerce 
shall consult with the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration to determine whether monitor- 
ing under section 4 of the Act is warranted 
with respect to exports of facilities, ma- 
chinery or equipment normally and princi- 
pally used, or intended to be used, in the 
production, conversion or transportation of 
fuels and energy (except nuclear energy), in- 
cluding but not limited to, drilling rigs, plat- 
forms and equipment; petroleum refineries, 
natural gas processing, liquefication and gasi- 
fication plants; facilities for production of 
synthetic natural gas or synthetic crude oil; 
oil and gas pipelines, pumping stations and 
associated equipment and vessels for trans- 
porting oil, gas, coal and other fuels.”. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION TO SECURE ACCESS 
TO SUPPLIES 
Sec. 4. (a) Section 2 of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1969 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 
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“(5) Unreasonable restrictions on access to 
world supplies can cause worldwide political 
and economic instability, interfere with free 
international trade, and retard the growth 
and development of nations.” 

(b) Section 3(3) (A) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “with which the United 
States has defense treaty commitments”. 

(c) Section 3(5) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “and” im- 
mediately preceding clause (B); and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a comma 
and the following: “and (C) to foster inter- 
national cooperation and the development of 
international rules and institutions to assure 
reasonable access to world supplies.”. 


HIGH TECHNOLOGY EXPORTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 4 of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969, as amended by sec- 
tion 3 of this Act, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(g) Any export license application re- 
quired by the exercise of authority under this 
Act to effectuate the policies of section 3(1) 
(B) or 3(2) (C) shall be approved or dis- 
approved not later than ninety days after its 
submission. If additional time is required, the 
Secretary of Commerce or other official exer- 
cising authority under this Act shall inform 
the applicant of the circumstances requiring 
such additional time and give an estimate of 
when his decision will be made.” 

(b) Section 5(c) (1) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the next to the last sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “Each such committee shall con- 
sist of representatives of United States in- 
dustry and Government, including the De- 
partments of Commerce, Defense, and State, 
and, when appropriate, other Government 
departments and agencies.”. 

(c) Section 5(c) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(5) To facilitate the work of the tech- 
nical advisory committees, the Secretary of 
Commerce, in conjunction with other depart- 
ments and agencies participating in the 
administration of this Act, shall disclose to 
each such committee adequate information, 
consistent with national security, pertaining 
to the reasons for the export controls which 
are in effect or contemplated for the group- 
ing of articles, materials, and supplies with 
respect to which that committee furnishes 
advice.”. 

(d) Not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall include in a quarterly report 
under section 10 of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1969 an accounting of actions 
taken to expedite the processing of export 
license applications as required under section 
4(g) of the Export Administration Act of 
1969. 

OPPORTUNITY TO COMMENT ON LICENSING 


Sec. 6. Section 5(b) of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1969 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(b)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) Upon imposing quantitative testric- 
tions on exports of any article, material, or 
supply to carry out the policy stated in sec- 
tion 3(2)(A) of this Act, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall publish a notice in che 
Federal Register inviting all interested par- 
ties to submit written comments within fif- 
teen days from the date of publication on the 
impact of such restrictions and the method 
of licensing used to implement them.”. 

TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING CHANGES 

Sec. 7. Section 4(d) of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1969, as redesignated by sec- 
tion 3 of this Act, is amended to read as 
follows: : 

“(d) Nothing in this Act or the rules or 
regulations thereunder shall be construed to 
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require authority or permission to export, 
except where required by the President to 
effect the policies set forth in section 3 of 
this Act.”. 

HARDSHIP RELIEF 


Sec. 8. The Export Administration Act of 
1969 is amended by inserting after section 4 
the following new section: 


“PROCEDURES FOR HARDSHIP RELIEF FROM EXPORT 
CONTROLS 


“Sec. 4A. (a) Any person who, in his do- 
mestic manufacturing process or other do- 
mestic business operation, utilizes a product 
produced abroad in whole or in part from a 
commodity historically obtained from the 
United States but which has been made sub- 
ject to export controls, or any person who 
historically has exported such a commodity, 
may transmit a petition of hardship to the 
Secretary of Commerce requesting an exemp- 
tion from such controls in order to alleviate 
any unique hardship resulting from the im- 
position of such controls. A petition under 
this section shall be in such form as the 
Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe and 
shall contain information demonstrating the 
need for the relief requested. 

“(b) Not later than thirty days after re- 
ceipt of any petition under subsection (a), 
the Secretary of Commerce shall transmit a 
written decision to the petitioner granting or 
denying the requested relief. Such decision 
shall contain a statement setting forth the 
Secretary's basis for the grant or denial. Any 
exemption granted may be subject to such 
conditions as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate. 

“(c) For purposes of this section, the Sec- 
retary’s decision with respect to the grant or 
denial of relief from unique hardship result- 
ing directly or indirectly from the imposi- 
tion of controls shall reflect the Secretary's 
consideration of such factors as— 

“(1) Whether denial would cause a unique 
hardship to the applicant which can be alle- 
viated only by granting an exception to the 
applicable regulations. In determining 
whether relief shall be granted, the Secre- 
tary will take into account: 

“(A) ownership of material for which 
there is no practicable domestic market by 
virtue of the location or nature of the ma- 
terial; 

“(B) potential serious financial loss to the 
applicant if not granted an exception; 

“(C) inability to obtain, except through 
import, an item essential for domestic use 
which is produced abroad from the com- 
modity under control; 

“(D) the extent to which denial would 
conflict, to the particular detriment of the 
applicant, with other national policies in- 
cluding those reflected in any international 
agreement to which the United States is a 
party; 

“(E) possible adverse effects on the econ- 
omy (including unemployment) in any 
locality or region of the United States; and 

“(F) other relevant factors, including the 
applicant’s lack of an exporting history dur- 
ing any base period that may be established 
with respect to export quotas for the partic- 
ular commodity. 

“(2) The effect a finding in favor of the 
applicant would have on attainment of the 
basic objectives of the short supply control 
program. 

In all cases, the desire to sell at higher prices 
and thereby obtain greater profits will not 
be considered as evidence of a unique hard- 
ship, nor will circumstances where the hard- 
ship is due to imprudent acts or failure to 
act on the part of the appellant.”. 
INTERAGENCY REVIEW 

Sec. 9. Section 4 of the Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1969, as amended by sections 
3 and 4 of this Act, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 
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“(h)(1) The Congress finds that the de- 
fense posture of the United States may be 
seriously compromised if the Nation’s goods 
and technology are exported to a controlled 
country without an adequate and knowl- 
edgeable assessment being made to deter- 
mine whether export of such goods and tech- 
nology will significantly increase the military 
capability of such country. It is the purpose 
of this section to provide for such an assess- 
ment and to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to review any proposed export of goods 
or technology to any such country and, 
whenever he determines that the export 
of such goods or technology will significantly 
increase the military capability of such 
country, to recommend to the President that 
such exports be disapproved. 

(2) Whenever a request for a license or 
other authority is required by any person to 
export any goods or technology to any con- 
trolled country, the appropriate export con- 
trol office or agency to whom such request 
is made shall notify the Secretary of De- 
fense of such request, and such office may 
not issue any license or other authority pur- 
suant to such request prior to the expira- 
tion of the period within which the President 
may disapprove such export, or prior to the 
expiration of the period within which the 
Congress may disapprove an action of the 
President, if applicable. The Secretary of De- 
fense shall carefully consider all notifica- 
tions submitted to him pursuant to this sub- 
section and, not later than thirty days after 
notification of the request, shall— 

“(A) recommend to the President that he 

disapprove any request for the export of any 
goods or technology to any controlled coun- 
try if he determines that the export of such 
goods or technology will significantly in- 
crease the military capability of such coun- 
try; 
“(B) notify such office or agency that he 
will interpose no objection if appropriate 
conditions designed to achieve the purposes 
of this Act are imposed; or 

“(C) indicate that he does not intend to 
interpose an objection to the export of cuch 
goods or technology. 

If the President notifies such office or agency, 
within thirty days after receiving a recom- 
mendation from the Secretary, that he dis- 
approves such export, no license or other au- 
thorization may be issued for the export of 
such goods or technology to such country. 

“(3) Whenever the President exercises his 
authority under this subsection to modify 
or overrule a recommendation made by the 
Secretary of Defense pursuant to this sec- 
tion, the President shall submit to the Con- 
gress a statement indicating his decision to- 
gether with the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The Congress shall have 
a period of sixty calendar days of continuous 
session of both Houses after the date on 
which the statement is transmitted to the 
Congress to disapprove the action of the 
President by adopting a concurrent resolu- 
tion disapproving the application for the ex- 
port of such goods, technology or techniques. 

“(4) In determining whether the export 
of any goods or technology to any controlled 
country will significantly increase the mili- 
tary capability of such country, the Secretary 
of Defense shall take into account all po- 
tential end uses, and the likelihood of an 
end use other than the end use indicated by 
the applicant for the export of such goods 
or technology. 

“(5) Effective on July 1, 1974, the removal 
of any category of goods or technology re- 
quiring an export license or other authoriza- 
tion shall require the approval of the Presi- 
dent. 

“(6) The President is authorized, on be- 
half of the United States, to agree to any 
modification of the so-called COCOM inter- 
national lists (or interpretations thereof) if 
he determines that such modification would 
not likely result in a significant increase in 
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the military capability of any controlled 
country. 

“(7) As used in this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘goods and technology’ in- 
cludes but is not limited to— 

“(i) machinery, equipment, durable goods, 
and computer software; 

“(ii) any license or other arrangement for 
the use of any patent, trade secret, design, 
or plan; 

“(iil) the so-called know-how or knowl- 
edge of any individual, firm, corporation, or 
other entity; 

“(iv) assistance in planning and joint 
venture arrangements; and 

“(v) arrangements under which assistance 
is provided in developing a manufacturing 
capability, including so-called turnkey ar- 
rangements; 
™ “(B) the term ‘export control office’ means 
any office or agency of the United States 
Government whose approval or permission is 
required pursuant to existing law for the ex- 
port of goods or technology; and 

“(C) the term ‘controlled country’ means 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Romania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany), and 
such other countries as may be designated 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

“(8) The Secretary of Defense shall sub- 
mit to the Congress a written report on his 
implementation of this section not later 
than thirty days after the close of each 
quarter of each fiscal year. Each such report 
shall, among other things, identify each in- 
stance in which the Secretary recommended 
to the President that exports be disapproved 
and the action finally taken by the executive 
branch on the matter. 

“(9) Whenever the President exercises his 
authority under subsections (5) and (6) he 
shall, having first solicited the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, transmit 
his decision, together with the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, to the Con- 
gress. The review and disapproval provisions 
of subsection (3) shall be applicable to ac- 
tions taken under subsections (5) and (6). 

“(10) The authority granted to the Pres- 
ident in subsections (5) and (6) of this sec- 
tion shall be nondelegable.” 

EXPORT FEES AND LICENSES 


Sec. 10, Section 4 of the Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1969, as amended by sections 3, 
4, and 9 of this Act, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(1) In imposing export controls to ef- 
fectuate the policy stated in section 3(2) (A) 
of this Act, the President's authority shall 
include, but not be limited to, the imposi- 
tion of export license fees and the auction of 
export licenses. 

“(j) (1) The Secretary of Commerce, after 
consulting with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Attorney General, and the Secre- 
tary of State shall establish regulations for 
the licensing of exports of all police, law 
enforcement, or security equipment manu- 
factured for use in surveillance, eavesdrop- 
ping, crowd control, interrogations, or penal 
retribution. 

“(2) Any license proposed to be issued 
under this subsection shall be reviewed by 
the Attorney General and shall be submitted 
to the Congress. The Congress shall have a 
period of sixty calendar days of continuous 
session of both Houses after the date on 
which the license is transmitted to the Con- 
gress to disapprove the issuance of a license 
by the adoption in either House of a resolu- 
tion disapproving the proposed license. 

“(3) The Secretary of Commerce, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Attorney General, and the Secretary of 
State, may by regulation exempt individual 
countries and specific categories of police, 
law enforcement, or security equipment from 
the congressional review and disapproval au- 
thority set forth in paragraph (2) if he finds 
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and determines export of the equipment 
would not threaten fundamental human and 
civil liberties.” 


PRESIDENTIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 11. The Export Administration Act of 
1969 as amended is further amended by in- 
serting after section 4A as added by this bill, 
the following new section: 

“SEC. 4B. The President is directed to re- 
view all laws, and regulations issued there- 
under by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Department of Commerce, and other 
Government agencies, governing the export 
and re-export of materials, supplies, articles, 
technical data or other information relating 
to the design, fabrication, development, sup- 
ply, repair or replacement of any nuclear 
facility or any part thereof, and to report 
within six months to the Congress on the 
adequacy of such regulations to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear capability for non- 
peaceful purposes. The President is also di- 
rected to review domestic and international 
nuclear safeguards and to report within 
six months to the Congress on the adequacy 
of such safeguards to prevent the prolifera- 
tion, diversion or theft of all such nuclear 
materials and on efforts by the United States 
and other countries to strengthen interna- 
tional nuclear safeguards in anticipation of 
the Review Conference scheduled to be held 
in February 1975 pursuant to Article VIII, 
section 3 of The Treaty on the Non-Prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons.” 


EXPIRATION DATE 


Sec. 12, Section 14 of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1969 is amended by striking 
“July 30, 1974” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1977”. 


REVIEW BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Sec. 13. (a) The Comptroller General of 
the United States shall conduct a continuous 
review of the effectiveness of procedures im- 
plemented by the Secretary of Commerce 
pursuant to the provisions of section 4 of 
the Export Administration Act of 1969. In 
carrying out such review the Comptroller 
General shall consider, among other relevant 
factors— 

(1) current and projected domestic short- 
ages of key commodities, export levels of 
these commodities, the impact on domestic 
prices and employment of such shortages, 
and anticipated domestic and foreign de- 
mand for such commodities; and 

(2) the need for additional export controls 
of commodities in short supply, the time 
and manner in which such controls should 
be implemented, and the recommended dura- 
tion of any such controls. 

(b)(1) The Comptroller General shall 
transmit to the Congress regular reports set- 
ting forth the results of the review required 
by subsection (a). 

(2) In addition, the Comptroller General 
shall transmit without delay to the Congress 
& special report whenever he determines that 
there is a domestic shortage of any com- 
modity which together with exports of that 
commodity, threatens domestic price sta- 
bility of that commodity and/or employment 
related to that commodity. Such report shall 
contain the Comptroller General's estimate 
of the extent of the domestic shortage of 
that commodity, the current and projected 
export levels, and the projected domestic 
price and employment impact at projected 
export levels, The Comptroller General shall 
include such recommendations for legisla- 
tive or administrative action as he deems 
appropriate. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, in carrying out such functions, 
the Comptroller General is authorized to 
request, and any department, agency or in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government is 
directed to furnish, such information as is 
necessary to carry out the functions pro- 
vided for under this section, including esti- 
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mates of the quantity of any commodity 
necessary for (1) domestic consumption, (2) 
exports, and (3) reasonable carryover, in- 
or other 


cluding disaster relief assistance 
emergency situations. 


AMENDMENT TO MINERAL LEASING ACT OF 1920 


Sec, 14. Section 28(u) of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920 (30 U.S.C. 185) is amended 
by inserting immediately after “quantity and 
quality of petroleum available to the United 
States” the following: “or result, directly or 
indirectly, in any increase in the price there- 
of to the United States petroleum purchaser”. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Sec. 15. Section 4(f) of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1969, as redesignated by sec- 
tion 3 of this Act, is amended by inserting 
“(1)” immediately after “(f)”, and by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(2) Within ninety days after the begin- 
ning of the crop year the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall determine which commodities, 
if any, subject to the reporting requirements 
of section 812 of the Agricultural Act of 
1970, are likely to be in short supply. A 
commodity shall be determined to be in 
short supply if the Secretary of Agriculture 
estimates that the total quantity of the 
commodity that will be produced in the 
crop year will be insufficient to provide for 
anticipated domestic consumption, commer- 
cial exports, programed food assistance com- 
mitments, disaster relief assistance and other 
emergency assistance, and a reasonable 
carryover at the end of the crop year. The 
Secretary of Agriculture with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of Commerce shall 
submit his findings to Congress together 
with a plan or plans to cope with the an- 
ticipated shortage.” 

ECONOMIC POLICY ACTIONS 


Sec. 16. (a) Section 3 of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969, as amended by 
section 4 of this Act, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(7) It is the policy of the United States 
to use export controls to secure the removal 
by foreign countries of restrictions on access 
to supplies (a) where such restrictions 
which have or may have a serious domestic 
inflationary impact, have caused or may 
cause a serlous domestic shortage, or have 
or may have a serious adverse effect on em- 
ployment in the United States, or (b) where 
such restrictions have been imposed for 
purposes of influencing the foreign policy of 
the United States. In effecting this policy, 
the President shall make every reasonable 
effort to secure the removal or reduction of 
such restrictions, policies or actions through 
international cooperation and agreement 
before resorting to the imposition of controls 
on the export of materials from the United 
States: Provided, That no action shall be 
taken in fulfillment of the policy set forth 
in this subsection to restrict the export of 
medicine and medical supplies.” 

(b) Section 4 of such Act, as amended 
by sections 3, 4, 9, and 10 of this Act, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(k) Before exercising the authority con- 
ferred by this Act to implement the policy 
set forth in section 3(7), the President 
shall— 

“(1) request and receive from the Tariff 
Commission its views on the probable im- 
pact on the domestic economy of such exer- 
cise of authority: Provided, however, That 
such views are transmitted to the President 
within thirty days of the request therefor; 
and 

“(2) consult with the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress with respect to such 
exercise of authority.” 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 
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I move to lay that motion on the table. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR DEBATE ON CLOTURE 
MOTION TOMORROW TO BEGIN 
AT 1:15 P.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the hour for the 
debate on the cloture motion tomorrow 
begin at 1:15 p.m. That would put the 
vote at approximately 2:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9:30 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR METZENBAUM TOMORROW 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the 
two leaders or their designees have been 
recognized under the standing order on 
tomorrow, the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM) be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS TO- 
MORROW FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM) completes his statement, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business of not to exceed 
15 minutes, with statements limited 
therein to 5 minutes each, at the conclu- 
sion of which the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the Public Works, AEC 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
IMPEACHMENT RULES OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
for the information of the Senate, and 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Standing Rules of the Senate of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
hearings will be conducted beginning on 
Monday of next week at the hour of 
10 a.m., at which time Senators may ap- 
pear before the subcommittee to deliver 
their testimony with regard to the im- 
peachment rules of the Senate, and sug- 
gesting any revisions that they may wish 
to have considered. 
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Senators will be notified by mail by 
the Subcommittee on Rules of this date 
and the time of the hearings, but I wish 
to make the statement for the RECORD 
now. I ask that the appropriate officers 
of the Senate on tomorrow, or even this 
evening, make this information available 
also on the hotlines of the two respective 
cloakrooms. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, instead of appearing before the 
committee, I wish to take 1 minute to 
express the hope that the committee of 
the Senate will adhere to the statement 
that has been made in the whip notice 
for several days, which quotes a present 
Senate rule that if and when a trial 
should begin that it “shall continue in 
session from day to day (Sunday ex- 
cepted), unless otherwise ordered by the 
Senate, until final judgment shall be 
rendered.” 

I think it is important that any pro- 
ceedings in the Senate be handled as 
promptly as possible; that the Senate 
stay in session on the particular subject 
and conclude it at the earliest possible 
time, one way or the other. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I share that 
viewpoint. The distinguished majority 
leader has also stated that to be his view- 
point, and if the Senate operates under 
the present impeachment rules, that will 
be the procedure. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. I wish to support the Sen- 
ater’s view, and I am delighted to know 
the intention of the leaders. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on tomorrow, the Senate will convene 
at the hour of 9:30 a.m. After the two 
leaders or their designees have been rec- 
ognized under the standing order, the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM) will be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes, after which there 
will ensue a period of not to exceed 15 
minutes, with statements therein limited 
to 5 minutes each, for the transaction of 
routine morning business. At the conclu- 
sion of routine morning business tomor- 
row, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill making appropri- 
ations for Public Works, H.R. 15155. 
There is a time agreement on that bill. 
Undoubtedly, rollcall votes will occur on 
the passage thereof and perhaps on 
amendments thereto. 

Upon the disposition of H.R. 15155, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of H.R. 15323, an act to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, to revise 
the method of providing for public re- 
muneration in the event of a nuclear 
incident, and for other purposes. 

There is a time agreement on that bill. 
It is anticipated that rollcall votes will 
occur thereon. 
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A rollcall vote on the motion to in- 
voke cloture on the consumer protection 
bill will occur at about 2:30 p.m. 

Tomorrow gives promise of being a 
busy day and it could be a very long day 
with several rollcalls throughout. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9:30 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 6:48 
p.m., the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Thursday, August 1, 1974, at 9:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 31, 1974: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Richard W. Velde, of Virginia, to be Ad- 
ministrator of Law Enforcement Assistance, 
vice Donald E. Santarelli, resigned, 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named Foreign Service Offi- 
cer for promotion from class 3 to class 2: » 

Richard W. Berg, of New Hampshire. 

For appointment as a Foreign Service in- 
formation officer of class 2, a consular of- 
ficer, and a secre in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America: 

Gerald Stryker, of Virginia. 

Now a Foreign Service officer of class 3 and 
a secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be 
also a consular officer of the United States of 
America; 

Peter C. Walker, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

For appointment as Foreign Service offi- 
cers of class 3, consular officers, and secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America: 

Roy Y. Fujioka, of California. 

Esther Magdalena Rice, of Ohio. 

For appointment as a Foreign Service offl- 
cer of class 4, a consular officer, and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America: 

Richard Augustus Calfee, of Michigan. 

For appointment as Foreign Service in- 
formation officers of class 4, consular officers, 
and secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America: 

Ray Heyden Burson, of North Carolina. 

Vincent Chiarello, of New York. 

Sally M. Grooms, of Illinois, 

Alan A. Rogers, of California. 

Dennis Ray Shaw, of South Dakota. 

Karin Thorbecke Stephen, of Florida. 

Frances F. Switt, of New Jersey. 

Robert Topp Tims, of Virginia. 

For promotion from a Foreign Service offl- 
cer of class 6 to class 5: 

William C. Kelly, Jr., of New Jersey. 

For reappointment in the Foreign Service 
as a Foreign Service officer of class 5, a con- 
sular officer, and a secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of 
America: 

Mary Michelson Haselton, of New Hamp- 
shire. 

For reappointment in the Foreign Service 
as a Foreign Service information officer of 
class 5, a consular officer, and a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States 
of America: 

Hugh James Ivory, of New York. 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 5, consular officers, and secretaries 
in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America: 
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Guy C. Johnson, of California. 

Ellen G, Joyner, of North Carolina. 

Ishmael Lara, of California. 

B. Jerry Lujan, of New Mexico. 

Margie M. Mallory, of Texas. 

W. Lee Mattingly, of Massachusetts. 

Roy Raymond Matson, of Virginia. 

Michael L. Milligan, of New York. 

Charles E. Pedonti, of Massachusetts. 

Eleanor M. Ridge, of Massachusetts. 

Diane C. Salisbury, of New York. 

Marguerite M. Simonson, of Pennsylvania. 

Mary Elizabeth Snapp, of Virginia. 

Lyle A. van Ravenswaay, of Missouri. 

Bobby L. Watson, of California. 

Katherine M. White, of Arizona. 

Warren E. Mills, of Massachusetts. 

For appointment as Foreign Service in- 
formation officers of class 5, consular officers, 
and secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America: 

Philix Silvio Aragón, of New Mexico. 

William Scott Watson, of Virginia. 

For promotion from Foreign Service of- 
ficers of class 7 to class 6: 

Leslie Alson Doak, of California. 

Shaun Edward Donnelly, of Indiana. 

Wayne Stephen Leininger, of Florida. 

George H. Mitchell, Jr., of Virginia. 

William Howard Moore, of Virginia. 

John J. Tkacik, Jr., of Virginia, 

For reappointment in the Foreign Service 
as a Foreign Service information officer of 
class 6, a consular officer, and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America: 

Donna Millons Culpepper, of Washington. 

For appointment as Foreign Service of- 
ficers of class 6, consular officers, and secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America: 

Charles Lynwood McKinnon, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Elizabeth Ann Powers, of Pennsylvania. 

H. Clarke Rodgers, Jr., of Georgia. 

For promotion from a Foreign Service of- 
ficer of class 8 to class 7: 

Andrew Sciacchitano, of Illinois. 

For appointment as Foreign Service of- 
ficers of class 7, consular officers, and secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America: 

Sara E. Barr, of Florida. 

Jonathan M. Bensky, of Virginia. 

Steven M. Brattain, of Ohio. 

Donald Camp, of Maryland. 

John Davis Caswell, of Connecticut. 

Michael A. Ceurvorst, of Iowa. 

Philip Dale Dean, Jr., of Virginia. 

Patrick DelVecchio, of Virginia. 

Milton K. Drucker, of Massachusetts. 

Franklin Huddle, Jr., of Virginia. 

Edmund James Hull; of the District of 
Columbia. 

Donald Carter Hunter, of New Jersey. 

Donald C. Johnson, of Oregon. 

Gerald Richard Lueders, of Nebraska. 

Michael E. McNaull, of Washington. 

Michael J. Metrinko, of Pennsylvania. 
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Brian J. Mohler, of New York. 

Patrick J. Nichols, of Virginia. 

John A. Polansky, Jr., of Texas. 

Charles E. Redman, of Indiana. 

Ronald MacDonnell Roberts, of California. 

Karla R. Smith, of Florida. 

David C. Summers, of Ohio. 

Robert Craig Van Voorhees, of Michigan. 

Michael R. Vick, of Virginia. 

Steven Wagenseil, of Rhode Island. 

Paul T. Walters, of Ohio. 

Kent M. Wiedemann, of California. 

William N. Witting, of Virginia. 

For appointment as Foreign Service in- 
formation officers of class 7, consular officers, 
and secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America: 

David L. Arnett, of Louisiana. 

William C. Dawson, Jr., of Kentucky. 

Richard J. Kaplan, of Massachusetts. 

Joel J. Levy, of Connecticut. 

Karl F. Olsson, of Nebraska. 

William G. Pelfrey, of Michigan. 

Louise Taylor, of California. 

For appointment as Foreign Service ofi- 
cers of class 8, consular officers, and secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America: 

Edna M. Black, of Massachusetts. 

Steven Robert Buckler, of Michigan. 

Anne O. Cary, of Maryland. 

Kathleen Chisholm, of Massachusetts. 

Timothy John Dunn, of Illinois. 

George Ernest Hamilton, of Texas. 

For appointment as a Foreign Service in- 
formation officer of class 8, a consular officer, 
and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service 
of the United States of America: 

Barbara St. C. Calandra, of New York. 

Foreign Service reserve officers to be con- 
sular officers and secretaries in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of 
America: 

Craig A. Arness, of Virginia. 

Philip J. Balestrieri, of Virginia. 

Janine M. Brookner, of New Jersey. 

John H. Buehler, of Texas. 

Stewart D. Burton, of Utah. 

Charlotte Z. Bustos-Videla, of Virginia. 

Virginia S. Carson, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Allan Price Daw, of Virginia. 

Allan V. Ellsbury, of Wyoming. 

Victor H. Galt, of Virginia. 

Norman D, Glick, of New York. 

Vasia C. Gmirkin, of Nevada. 

Russell S. Hibbs, of Nevada, 

David M. Hoopes, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Stephen M. Hourigan, of Virginia. 

Miller N. Hudson, Jr., of New Mexico. 

James R. Hughes, of Virginia. 

Eugene L. Jeffers, Jr., of Maryland. 

Robert H. Larson, of Virignia. 

Nicholas G. Mariano, of Maryland. 

Warren J. Marik, of Virginia. 

Elizabeth Davenport McKune, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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James A. Moorhouse, of Virginia. 

Felix N. Negretti, of Maryland. 

Einar O. Olsen, of Virginia. 

Morton M. Palmer III, of Virginia- 

Jeffrey G. Peterson, of Virginia. 

Ruth H. Phillips, of New York. 

Bernard C. Pollock, of Virginia. 

Andrew D. Rohlfing, of Virginia. 

Thomas A. Ryan, of Virginia. 

Frederic H. Sabin, of Virginia. 

William C. Simenson, of Virgina. 

James J. Soldow, of Florida. 

Howell S. Teeple, of Texas. 

Donald F. Vogel, of Virginia. 

Dan S. Wages, of Virginia. 

James C. Whittemore, of Virginia. 

Robert H. Wilcox, of Maryland. 

William W. Williams, of Colorado. 

Geraldine J. Wittbrod, of Illinois. 

Gerald A. Zingsheim, of Virginia. 

Por Service Reserve Offices to be Secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America: 

Vincent W. Brown, of California. 

Charles J. Nelson, of the District of Co- 
lumbia., 

William C. Poole, of Virginia. 

Foreign Service staff officers to be con- 
sular Officers of the United States of America. 

Francis J. Holeva, of California. 

Camilo E. Leon, of Arizona. 

Jack J. Rudolph, Jr., of California. 

IN THE Coast GUARD 

The following officers of the US, Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade): 

Christian T. Bonher 
Otis B. Jones, Jr. Walter Sapp 

James E. Koehler James W. Guin, Jr. 
Richard P. Tittermary William A, Danner 
Wayne K. Gibson David J. Doyle 
Douglas K. McFadden Walter J. Brudzinski 
Thomas A. Trosvig Arthur E, Adkins 
Richard E. Frye II Herman S. Pritchard 
Dennis R. ShoebothanDavid V. Romme 

The following Reserve officers of the U.S. 
Coast Guard to be permanent commissioned 
officers in the Regular Coast Guard in the 
grades indicated: 

Commander 
John M. Cece 
Lieutenant commander 
Kenneth J. Morris 
Richard L. Schoel 
Lieutenant 
Raymond M. Paetzold William H. Boland, Jr. 
Craig T. Lynch Darryl R. Hannon 
Kyle E. Jones Lewis C. Dunn 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 

Lawrence M. Jasmann 

The following temporary officers of the 
U.S. Coast Guard for promotion to chief 
warrant officer, W2: 

Thomas F. Weber 

Charles O. Gill 


Bruce E. Tate 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let us search and try our. ways, and 
turn again to the Lord.—Lamentations 
3: 40. 

Almighty God, who art the source of 
all our being and the sustainer of our 
daily lives, give us grace to grow in good- 
ness, to increase in insight and to live in 
love that every talent Thou hast en- 
trusted to us may be strengthened by 


faithful use. In all our getting help us 
to get wisdom—wisdom to see clearly, 
wisdom to make decisions courageously, 
and wisdom to seek to live on the higher 
ground of truth and good will. 

Bless our Nation with Thy favor, we 
pray Thee, and in these troubled times 
help us to be true to the great ideals of 
our fathers that our country may ever 
be the home of freedom, justice, and true 
brotherhood. 


In the spirit of Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Marks, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On July 23, 1974: 

H.R. 11385. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise the programs of 
health services research and to extend the 
program of assistance for medical libraries. 

On July 25, 1974: 

H.R. 7824. An act to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to provide for the 
transfer of the legal services program from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to a 
Legal Services Corporation, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 11143. An act to provide the authori- 
zation for fiscal year 1975 and succeeding fis- 
cal years for the Committee for Purchase of 
Products and Services of the Blind and Other 
Severely Handicapped, and for other pur- 
poses. . 

On July 26, 1974: 

H.R. 8543. An act for the relief of Viorica 
Anna Ghitescu, Alexander Ghitescu, and 
Serban George Ghitescu. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to a bill of the Sen- 
ate of the following title: 

S. 3477. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955, relating to school fare subsidy 
for transportation of schoolchildren within 
the District of Columbia, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 


14592) entitled “An act to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 
1975 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, tracked combat ve- 
hicles, torpedoes, and other weapons, 
and research, development, test and eval- 
uation for the Armed Forces, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength for each active duty component 
and of the Selected Reserve of each Re- 
serve component of the Armed Forces 
and of civilian personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and to authorize the 
military training student loads, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15472) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for Agriculture-Environmental 
and Consumer Protection programs for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes,” and that the Sen- 
ate agreed to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 56, to the foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
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the House to the bill (S. 425) entitled 
“An act to provide for the cooperation 
between the Secretary of the Interior 
and the States with respect to the regu- 
lation of surface mining operations, and 
the acquisition and reclamation of 
abandoned mines, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. METCALF, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. HASKELL, Mr. NELSON, Mr. FANNIN, 
Mr. HANSEN, and Mr. Buck.ey to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed joint resolutions of 
the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

SJ. Res. 228. Joint resolution to extend 
the expiration date of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950; and 

S.J. Res. 229. Joint resolution to amend 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945. 


The message also announced that Mr. 
STEVENS was appointed as a conferee on 
the bill (S. 628) entitled “An act to 
amend chapter 83 of title 5, United 
States Code, to eliminate the annuity 
reduction made, in order to provide a 
surviving spouse with an annuity, during 
periods when the annuitant is not mar- 
ried” in lieu of Mr. Fone, excused. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
STEVENS was appointed as a conferee on 
the bill (H.R. 14715) entitled “An act to 
clarify existing authority for employ- 
ment of White House Office and Execu- 
tive Residence personnel, and for other 
purposes” in lieu of Mr. Fone, excused. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION IN MILI- 
TARY ASSISTANCE SERVICE 
FUNDED PROGRAM 


(Mr. FLYNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, next week 
when the House considers the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1975, it will very likely con- 
tain an item of $1 billion for U.S. sup- 
port of the military assistance. service 
funded—MASF—program, the principal 
instrument for American military aid to 
the Republic of South Vietnam. 

At the proper time I will offer an 
amendment to reduce the $1 billion fig- 
ure to $700 million. This amendment will 
be consistent with actions of the House 
of Representatives over the past few 
months despite admonitions of calamity 
from the administration. 

The House has previously acted re- 
sponsibly in reducing the adminstration 
requests for MASF and has thereby con- 
tributed to the possibility of meaningful 
peace in Vietnam. 

We in the Congress again have the 
responsibility to continue this effort, and 
for this purpose I will offer the amend- 
ment to strike the figure of $1 billion for 
the MASF program in fiscal year 1975 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure $700 
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million—a figure comparable to the 
actual MASF expenditures made for 
South Vietnam in fiscal year 1974. 

While it is true that in fiscal year 1974 
the Congress provided a limitation of 
$1.009 billion for military assistance to 
South Vietnam, less than $750 million 
was actually applied against the fiscal 
year 1974 account. Any amount over $750 
million would be an increase over fiscal 
year 1974. Believing as I do that some re- 
duction must be made and after consul- 
tation with other members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, I have selected the 
$700 million figure as one which is both 
realistic and which while constituting a 
reduction from the expenditure level of 
1974, it is a mild reduction and one which 
is fully justified. 

A number of fundamental considera- 
tions have led me to offer the $700 mil- 
lion figure. The 1l-minute rule under 
which I speak does not permit a full dis- 
cussion of any of these at this time, but I 
shall discuss these considerations to- 
morrow again under the 1-minute rule. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE BUDGET 
SHOULD BE CUT 


(Mr. GIAIMO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
associate myself with the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT) 
and with his remarks, that the military 
assistance budget for South Vietnam, 
which will be part of our defense appro- 
priation bill should be cut as outlined by 
the gentleman from Georgia. There is no 
question that we must indicate quite 
clearly to all that it is America’s intent 
to cut and eventually eliminate these 
massive amounts of military aid which 
have been supplied to South Vietnam, 
so that ultimately a political and peace- 
ful solution can be found for the diffi- 
culties in Vietnam, rather than intensi- 
fication of the military activities which 
our military aid abets. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION ANNUAL REPORT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 13, Public Law 806, 80th Cong., 2d 
Sess. (62 Stat. 1073), I transmit herewith 
the annual report of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1973. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, July 31, 1974. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF ADDITION TO 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. McFALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to announce that on tomorrow the 
first item of business will be the con- 
ference report on H.R. 14021, the legisla- 
tive appropriations bill. 


THE LATE HONORABLE FOREST A. 
HARNESS 


(Mr. HILLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I announce today the 
death of a former Member of this great 
body, former Congressman Forest A. 
Harness of Indiana who passed away this 
week. Since that time he and his wife, 
the former Amy B. Rose, have lived in 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Congressman Harness was a Member of 
the House of Representatives here be- 
ginning with the 70th Congress through 
and including the 80th Congress. In serv- 
ing here, he served on the Committee on 
Armed Services, then known as the 
Committee on Military Affairs. After his 
service, in 1948 he practiced law, and 
then in 1952 became the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate. He left that posi- 
tion in 1955 when appointed to the Amer- 
ican Battle Monuments Commission, and 
retired from Government service alto- 
gether in 1960. 

While in the Congress, Congressman 
Harness served on the Committee on 
Military Affairs, Committee on Rules, 
Subcommittee on Expenditures and 
Propaganda in the Federal Government. 

He was also chairman of the commit- 
tee which investigated the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. He also served 
on the Republican Policy Committee. 

The Congressman was active in the 
American Legion since its inception, and 
served as commander of Post 6 in Koko- 
mo, Ind., judge advocate and depart- 
ment commander for the State of 
Indiana. 

I am proud to haye known Congress- 
man Harness and honored to have 
shared the same hometown. 

To his widow I extend my deepest 
sympathy at this time. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 


[Roll No. 421] 
Arends 
Baker 
Blatnik 
B 


rasco 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 


Conyers Evins, Tenn. 
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Hogan 
Holifield 
Jones, Ala; 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 


McSpadden 


Powell, Ohio 


Rees 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 


Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Hansen, Idaho Meeds 
Hansen, Wash. O'Neill 
Hébert Pike Vander Veen 
The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 389 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 2510, CREATING FEDERAL OF- 
FICE OF PROCUREMENT POLICY 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 2510), 
to create an Office of Federal Procure- 
ment Policy within the Executive Office 
of the President, and for other purposes, 
with House amendments thereto, insist 
on the House amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
HOLIFIELD, St GERMAIN, Fuqua, HORTON, 
and ERLENBORN. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO FILE REPORT 
ON HOUSE CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTION 564, RETURNING SMOKEY 
BEAR TO HIS PLACE OF BIRTH 


Mr. RUNNELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on House Con- 
current Resolution 564, to declare the 
sense of Congress that Smokey Bear 
shall be returned on his death to his 
place of birth, Capitan, N. Mex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 8217, 
EXEMPTION FROM DUTY OF 
EQUIPMENT AND REPAIRS FOR 
CERTAIN VESSELS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 8217) 
to exempt from duty certain equipment 
and repairs for vessels operated by or for 
any agency of the United States, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of July 16, 
1974.) 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the text of the Senate 
amendments was printed in the RECORD 
last week and Members had access to it 
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at that time, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the reading of the amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MILLS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mrmts moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment to the text of the bill, H.R. 8217, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment to the text 
of the bill (page 2, after line 6), insert the 
following: 

Sec, 3. The last sentence of section 203 
(e)(2) of the Federal-State Extended Un- 
employment Compensation Act of 1970 (as 
added by section 20 of Public Law 93-233 
and amended by section 2 of Public Law 93- 
256 and by section 2 of Public Law 93-329) is 
amended by striking out “August 1, 1974" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “April 30, 1975”. 

Sec. 4. (a) The second sentence of section 
204(b) of the Emergency Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1971 is amended to read 
as follows: “Amounts appropriated as re- 
payable advances and paid to the States 
under section 203 shall be repaid, without 
interest, as provided in section 905(d) of 
the Social Security Act.” 

(b) Section 903(b) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out paragraph 
(8). 

Src. 5. Section 1631 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding the following at 
the end thereof: 


“REIMBURSEMENT TO STATES FOR INTERIM 
ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


“(g)(1) Notwithstanding subsection (d) 
(1) and subsection (b) as it relates to the 
payment of less than the correct amount of 
benefits, the Secretary may, upon written 
authorization by an individual, withhold 
benefits due with respect to that individual 
and may pay to a State (or a political sub- 
division thereof if agreed to by the Sec- 
retary and the State) from the benefits with- 
held an amount sufficient to reimburse the 
State (or political subdivision) for interim 
assistance furnished on behalf of the indi- 
vidual by the State (or political subdivision). 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘benefits’ with respect to any individual 
means supplemental security income bene- 
fits under this title, and any State sup- 
plementary payments under section 1616 
or under section 212 of Public Law 93-66 
which the Secretary makes on behalf of a 
State (or political subdivision thereof), 
that the Secretary has determined to be due 
with respect to the individual at the time the 
Secretary makes the first payment of bene- 
fits. A cash advance made pursuant to sub- 
section (a)(4)(A) shall not be considered 
as the first payment of benefits for purposes 
of the preceding sentence. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘interim assistance’ with respect to 
any individual means assistance financed 
from State or local funds and furnished 
for meeting basic needs during the period, 
beginning with the month in which the 
individual filed an application for benefits 
(as defined in paragraph (2)), for which he 
was eligible for such benefits, 

“(4) In order for a State to receive reim- 
bursement under the provisions of paragraph 
(1), the State shall be in effect an agreement 
with the Secretary’s which shall provide— 

“(A) that if the Secretary makes payment 
to the State (or a political subdivision of the 
State as provided for under the agreement) 
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in reimbursement for interim assistance (as 
defined in paragraph (3)) for any individual 
in an amount greater than the reimburse- 
ment amount authorized by paragraph (1), 
the State (or political subdivision) shall pay 
to the individual the balance of such pay- 
ment in excess of the reimbursable amount as 
expeditiously as possible, but in any event 
within ten working days or a shorter period 
specified in the agreement; and 

“(B) that the State will comply with such 
other rules as the Secretary finds necessary to 
achieve efficient and effective administration 
of this subsection and to carry out the pur- 
poses of the program established by this 
title, including protection of hearing rights 
for any individual aggrieved by action taken 
by the State (or political subdivision), pur- 
suant to this subsection. 

“(5) The provisions of subsection (c) 
shall not be applicable to any disagreement 
concerning payment by the Secretary to a 
State pursuant to the preceding provisions 
of this subsection nor the amount retained 
by the State (or political subdivision). 

“(6) The provisions of this subsection 
shall expire on June 30, 1976. At least sixty 
days prior to such expiration date, the 
Secretary shall submit to Congress a report 
assessing the effects of actions taken pur- 
suant to this subsection, including the ade- 
quacy of interim assistance provided and 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the admin- 
istration of such provisions, Such report may 
include such recommendations as the Secre- 
tary deems appropriate.”. 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 1611 of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) (1)(A), by inserting 
“(or, if greater, the amount, determined un- 
der section 1617)" immediately after $1,752”; 

(2) in subsection (a) (2)(A), by inserting 
“(or, if greater, the amount determined un- 
der section 1617)” immediately after “$2,628”; 

(3) in subsection (b) (1), by inserting “(or, 
if greater, the amount determined under sec- 
tion 1617)” immediately after “$1,752”; and 

(4) in subsection (b) (2), by inserting “ (or, 
if greater, the amount determined under sec- 
tion 1617)” immediately after “$2,628”. 

(b) Part A of title XVI of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS IN BENEFITS 


“Sec. 1617. Whenever benefit amounts un- 
der title II are increased by any percentage 
effective with any month as a result of de- 
termination made under section 215(i), each 
of the dollar amounts in effect for such 
month under subsections (a) (1) (A), (a) (2) 
(A), (b) (1), (b) (2) of section 1611, and sub- 
section (a)(1)(A) of section 211 of Public 
Law 93-66, as specified in such subsections or 
as previously increased under this section, 
shall be increased by the same percentage 
(and rounded, when not a multiple of $1.20, 
to the next higher multiple of $1.20), effec- 
tive with respect to benefits for months after 
such month; and such dollar amounts as so 
increased shall be published in the Federal 
Register together with, and at the same time 
as, the material required by section 215(1) (2) 
(D) to be published therein by reason of such 
determination.” 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 15(c) (2) of Public Law 
93-233 is amended by striking out “Decem- 
ber 1, 1974" and inserting in Meu thereof 
“March 1, 1975”, and by striking out “July 
1, aah and inserting in lieu thereof “March 
1, 1967”. 

(b) Section 15(c) (5) of Public Law 93-233 
is amended by striking out “March 1, 1975” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “June 1, 1975", 
and by striking out “October 1, 1975” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “June 1, 1976”. 

(c) Section 15(d) of Public Law 93-233 is 
amended by striking out “January 1, 1975, 
except that if the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare determines that additional 
time is required to prepare the report re- 
quired by subsection (c), he may, by regula- 
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tion, extend the applicability of the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) to cost accounting 
periods beginning after June 30, 1975” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1976”. 

Sec. 8. Section 249B of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1972 is amended by striking 
out “June 30, 1974” and inserting in leu 
thereof “June 30, 1977”. 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 1902(a)(14)(B) (i) of 
the Social Security Act (relating to certain 
cost-sharing fees required to be paid by some 
individuals under medicaid) is amended by 
striking out “shall” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “may”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective January 1, 1973. 

Src. 10. (a@) Section 211(a)(1) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by inserting 
after “material participation by the owner 
or tenant” each time it occurs the follow- 
ing: “(as determined without regard to any 
activities of an agent of such owner or 
tenant)”. 

(b) Section 1402(a)(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of net earnings from self-employment) is 
amended by inserting after ‘material par- 
ticipation by the owner or tenant” each time 
it occurs the following: “(as determined 
without regard to any activities of an agent 
of such owner or tenant)”. 

(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1973. 

Sec. 11. (a) The staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation shall 
conduct a comprehensive study and investi- 
gation of the operation and effect of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951, as amended, with 
a view to determining whether such Act 
should be extended beyond December 31, 
1975, and, if so, how the administration of 
such Act can be improved. The Joint Com- 
mittee staff shall specifically consider 
whether exemption criteria and the statutory 
factors for determining excessive profits 
should be changed to make the Act fairer 
and more effective and more objective. The 
Joint Committee staff shall also consider 
whether the Renegotiation Board should be 
restructured. 

(b) In conducting such study and investi- 
gation the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation shall consult 
with the staffs of the Renegotiation Board, 
the General Accounting Office, the Cost Ac- 
counting Standards Board, and the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

(c) The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation shall submit the 
results of its study and investigation to the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives and to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate on or before Septem- 
ber 30, 1975, together with such recommen- 
dations as it deems appropriate. 


Mr. MILLS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with further reading of the mo- 
tion and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order on section 3 of this bill 
because it does not conform to the House 
germaneness rule, rule 28, clause 5(b) 
(1). 

In no way can this section be ger- 
mane to the House-passed H.R. 8217. 

The House bill dealt with exempting 
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from duty certain equipment and repairs 
for vessels operated by or for any agency 
of the United States where the entries 
were made in connection with vessels 
arriving before January 5, 1971. 

Section 3 deals with the unemploy- 
ment compensation program as it re- 
lates to extended benefits. This has noth- 
ing to do with the “repair of vessels.” 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is necessary 
to take time to explain why the Senate 
unemployment compensation amend- 
ment is nongermane to the House- 
passed tariff bill. 

It is nongermane on its face, and I ask 
that my point of order be sustained. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. MILLs) desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I must admit 
that the point of order is well taken. I 
cannot resist the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is 
sustained. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PICKLE 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PIcKLE moves that the House reject 
section 3 of the proposed amendment to the 
Senate amendment to the text of the bill 
H.R. 8217. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PICKLE) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Mitts) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I am ob- 
jecting to this section of the bill for sev- 
eral reasons. 

On its face, the amendment sounds 
good, but closer examination will reveal 
why it is wrong for the House to ac- 
quiesce to the other body, which has— 
once again—come in at the last minute 
to suspend or waiver the provisions of the 
unemployment compensation laws. 

The need for such a study is one 
reason why I oppose the Senate amend- 
ment. For the first time in 2 years we 
are having an open and full debate on 
what the Senate is doing to our unem- 
ployment compensation program. 

For the fifth time in 2 years the other 
body is tinkering with the extended bene- 
fits program. For the fifth time in 2 years 
the House is being asked to go along 
blindly with the Senate. We are asked 
to do so despite promises from the Ways 
and Means Committee that a permanent 
solution is forthcoming. The employers 
of the country are being traded off again. 

Just what is it that we are being 
asked ta do? 

The extended unemployment benefits 
program is complicated. Its basic goal 
is one with which no one quarrels. The 
goal is that when a State has abnormal 
unemployment rates, unemployment 
benefits are extended beyond the normal 
period for payments. In the unemploy- 
ment compensation system, the time for 
extended benefits period is 13 weeks. The 
extended benefits are financed 50 percent 
from the State participating and 50 
percent from a Federal trust fund. 

Moneys in the State fund and Federal 
fund come from taxes on employers. Ta 
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pay the Federal fund—the FUTA—an 
extra tax is placed on the employers all 
across the Nation. 

Under permanent law, a State gets to 
tap the Federal fund when two events 
occur. First the unemployment rate has 
to be above 4 percent, and second, the 
unemployment rate for a 13-week period 
has to be 120 percent of the same 13-week 
period of the previous year. 

So, under the permanent law, when the 
unemployment rate drops below 4 per- 
cent, or becomes less than 120 percent 
of the previous year’s unemployment, 
the State can no longer get Federal 
funds for extended benefits payment. 

For the past 2 years, the Congress has 
waived, or eliminated, with temporary 
measures the 120-percent trigger mech- 
anisms. 

Today, we are being asked to waive the 
120-percent trigger until April 30, 1975. 
The present waiver expires July 31, 1974. 

The waiver of the 120-percent trigger 
was done originally to help those states 
with chronic high unemployment. 

I do not quarrel with this original 
goal, but I do want Congress to know 
that taxes on employers are paying for 
these extra benefits. 

The sum of it is that the House is being 
asked time after time to put more taxes 
on employers in various states without 
debate. 

This is one reason why I ask the 
House to reject the Senate amendment. 

The main reason that I ask the House 
to reject the Senate amendment is the 
facts of the situation. 

As of June 15, 10 States were receiving 
extended benefits under the present 
waiver of the 120-percent trigger. Only 
three of these states had unemployment 
rates above 6 percent. Three had unem- 
ployment rates below 5 percent. 

When the program was originally 
established, 4 percent unemployment was 
the goal. 

Now, many economists feel 5 percent 
is the figure to shoot for. 

So, it would seem that an abnormal 
unemployment situation does not exist 
for 7 States now draining the Federal 
fund at the expense of employers of the 
other states. 

The House should put a stop to this 
practice, and establish a permanent sys- 
tem to help those states with unusually 
high unemployment, 

Perhaps a better solution would be to 
move to a simple solution whereby ex- 
tended benefits would be paid when the 
unemployment rate went above 6 per- 
cent. 

Such a permanent system would bring 
four States and Puerto Rico under an 
extended benefits program. Two more 
States were so close to 6 percent plus as 
of June 15, that they, too, would prob- 
ably qualify if this new system was 
adopted 

The rates that I am using are the 
insured unemployment rates. Let us re- 
member, the uninsured do not receive 
benefits no matter what. So those who 
ask the uninsured rate be counted in are 
using the poor in a devious way. 
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If we want to help the uninsured poor, 
a system for them should be considered. 
We should not be lulled into thinking 
we are assisting the uninsured, who are 
generally the lowest income sector of the 
economy, by tinkering with the insured 
unemployment benefits program. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I think 
the House should reject the Senate non- 
germane amendment. 

Legislation that is not fair to all the 
States should not be passed willy-nilly 
everytime the Senate asks for it. 

The facts also show that the waiver 
of the 120-percent trigger until June 1, 
1975, is not really needed. 

I ask the House to vote against the 
Senate amendment, and to ask the Con- 
gress to come up with a permanent solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
would like to be associated with the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

As I understand the situation, besides 
the fact that this is an ungermane 
amendment, and it certainly appears to 
be one to me, it does not seem fair that 
this extension of the unemployment 
compensation law should be enacted as 
a rider put on by the Senate. It should 
be a bill standing on its own feet—there 
should be hearings. 

Mr. PICKLE. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire is correct, obviously the 
section is not germane. I would say to 
the gentleman that this has happened 
on about four or five occasions. The 
gentleman from Arkansas, the chair- 
man of the committee, and I have had 
colloquies on this matter before. I know 
that the intent is to try to correct a sit- 
uation that is obviously and blatantly 
unfair. It is not right for some 37 States 
to pay for the extended benefits of 10 
or 13 other States. This is what is hap- 
pening today, and it has happened many 
times in the last 2 or 3 years. 

Unless we handle this problem correct- 
ly it can go on and on by virtue of the 
waiver of this formula of the trigger here 
at the last moment as the Senate has 
done on many occasions before. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the gentleman from 
Texas, (Mr. PICKLE) for bringing this to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House. 

As I understand it, the gentleman from 
Texas at one time served in the Texas 
employment security service, and as such 
has become an expert in this field. I do 
know that the gentleman has a national 
reputation in this field. 

{ think it is regrettable that we ad- 
dress this with an amendment tacked on 
by the Senate on a bill that really does 
not deal with this problem. 

Mr. PICKLE. I certainly do not claim 
to be any sort of an expert in this field, 
but I was part of the Texas State pro- 
gram when we recommend the formula 
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that established the unemployment ex- 
tended benefits program. 

I think it is good that our States that 
have abnormally high unemployment 
should be helped, and it is to the credit 
of all the States, that they have come 
together in years past and said, “We will 
join and help you.” But the States that 
said they wanted to help did not say, “We 
will allow a few States to continue to take 
advantage of the program by waiving the 
formula.” We ought to have a change in 
the formula now. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I should like to correct the record in 
one respect. This is not new legislation. 
It is merely an extension of legislation 
that has been on the books for some 
time. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I appreciate the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania correcting 
me. This is not new legislation, but when 
this amendment was tacked onto this 
legislation, at that time there were no 
hearings to permit anyone to make their 
points in regards to the basic legislation 
to be extended. 

Mr. PICKLE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. So this just con- 
tinues the situation without giving us 
the opportunity to be heard as to whether 
or not the formula that is now devised 
is working properly, or fairly to many 
States, such as New Hampshire. 

Mr. PICKLE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. May I make one other point, and 
then I will reserve my time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

There have been hearings by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on this whole 
subject matter. Contrary to the observa- 
tion of the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, we have had hearings this year. 

Mr. PICKLE. I appreciate and I would 
not challenge the statement in a strict 
sense of the word, but the gentleman 
knows, and the Members of this House 
know, that in every instance we have 
come in at the last minute, in the last 
2 or 3 years, and asked that the formula 
be waived. 


Let me recap one statement, and then 
I will reserve my time. I do want the 
chairman of the committee to comment 
on this matter because the impression 
may be that one is trying to kill the 
extended unemployment benefit program. 

I do think it ought not to be abused. 
The formula needs to be changed. Either 
the Members of the House must get to- 
gether and recommend a formula, or the 
States must be able to say, “We have 
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come to some agreement.” It is a little 
difficult for the States in the program to 
come to full accord for the simple reason 
that when 10 States get all the benefits 
and 40 other States pay for it then the 
States that get the free benefits are nat- 
urally not going to vote to do away with 
their own benefits. But we, the State of- 
ficials, are close to an agreement in 
conference. 

As it is now, when we waive the 120- 
percent formula, then all that has to 
occur is for the employment to be over 
4 percent. That means that at least 23 
States could come in and take advantage 
of any seasonal unemployment, so if 
we do not do something about it, we are 
going to have a situation where about 
one-half of the States will be drawing 
these benefits, and one-half or more will 
be paying for them. This is not right, and 
something must be done. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MILLS. The effect of the motion 
made by the gentleman from Texas, for 
whom I have very warm affection and 
great respect, would be to strike section 
3 of the amendment that I proposed 
earlier. It would be an attack on the 
basic provisions of the Extended Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act. As I un- 
derstand the gentleman from Texas, his 
principal objection is that if we vote to 
extend the authority of the States to 
waive the 120 percent reguirement, the 
employers in all of the States will be re- 
quired to help finance a portion of the 
extended benefits which will be payable 
only in those States that would be af- 
fected under the amendment, This ob- 
jection to the proposal presently under 
consideration could be applied equally to 
the permanent provisions of the extended 
unemployment compensation legislation. 
This is an issue that we decided several 
years ago when the House voted to adopt 
the basic provisions of the law establish- 
ing the unemployment compensation 
program, which is a Federal-State pro- 
gram financed on a 50-50 basis from 
Federal and State unemployment tax 
receipts. 

I think there was a general agreement 
then and there is general agreement 
now that the basic legislation, except for 
the flaw that exists on the State trigger 
provisions, is good and sound legislation. 

The purpose of the provision to extend 
the temporary waiver authority through 
April 30, 1975, is to buy time in order that 
a better solution to the State trigger 
problem can be achieved. The Depart- 
ment of Labor along with the adminis- 
trators of the State programs, as the 
gentleman from Texas pointed out, is 
presently engaged in a study which will 
not yield any result immediately. This 
study should provide—and I think we 
should wait for the study—the basis for 
the development of alternative improve- 
ments in the State trigger provisions. I 
contend that we will be able to devise 
a much better alternative and bring it up 
for consideration early next year. 

The gentleman from Texas apparently 
objects to the timing of the extension, 
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which is of course as I said until April 
30, 1975. With all that we have facing 
us in the Ways and Means Committee 
and with all that we have facing us in 
the House, it would be utterly impossi- 
ble for our committee prior to recom- 
mendations from the Department of 
Labor and the Conference of State Ad- 
ministrators of Unemployment Com- 
pensation to develop a program that 
would be meaningful and that would 
be an improvement over the existing 
provisions. 

I do not quarrel with the gentleman 
from Texas that changes are required. 
It is merely a matter of time. If his mo- 
tion prevails, extended unemployment 
compensation comes to a halt in a num- 
ber of States at the end of this week. I 
do not think the gentleman wants that. 
I do not think the House wants that be- 
cause we are now without any question 
of a doubt at the edge of or already ina 
degree of recession in our economy. 

I would hope that the House would 
allow our committee and the Department 
of Labor and the Conference of State 
Administrators of this program this 
much time to work out a proper solu- 
tion, As I said before and I repeat, the 
present triggering device is not accepta- 
ble. We know it. But we have not had 
time to get advice from the people who 
know the subject matter as to what 
changes should be made. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
conferees on this side agree with the po- 
sition taken by the conference commit- 
tee in acceptance of this amendment. We 
all agree constructive changes should be 
considered in connection with our unem- 
ployment compensation laws. As the 
chairman has stated, the Department of 
Labor is now undertaking an intensive 
study, and we hope it will have a report 
before us soon. The committee has had 
2 days of hearings on this subject. We 
are aware of the problems, but time lim- 
itations did not allow us to get into the 
subject early enough to conduct the 
thorough review which is necessary. 

Mr. MILLS. Would the gentleman 
agree with me that it would be utterly 
impossible for us to conform this change 
and clear it through the House and Sen- 
ate much earlier than April 30? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Yes. At the pres- 
ent time I would like to assure the House 
the committee is working very diligently 
and for long hours on a comprehensive 
tax reform bill. We hope to complete 
drafting decisions soon, but we have 
other pressing business to attend to, and 
I do not believe we have the time, Mr. 
Speaker, to get to this legislation this 
year. 

Mr. MILLS. Would the gentleman also 
agree with me that the next subject 
matter to come before the committee is 
national health insurance? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. It is my under- 
standing that national health insurance 
legislation will be considered very soon. 
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Mr. MILLS. None of us want to see 
the program expire, including the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. PICKLE), who 
contends that we should do something 
within a 60- or 90-day period, as I un- 
derstand it. That the committee cannot 
possibly do. It is just a matter of a dif- 
ference in the time involved. If the House 
would give us the time that we have 
asked for in this motion, I am satisfied 
we can work it out. 

The gentleman refers to a statement 
that was made while I was absent last 
month that we would do something be- 
fore the expiration of this present ex- 
tension. 

I think the statement was made sin- 
cerely by the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ULLMAN), but it has been utterly 
impossible for us to carry out that in- 
tention. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man, was it not known by the House 
committee and by its counterpart in the 
other body that this extension would be 
required on August 1 of 1974? If so, how 
do you plead to the fact that no action 
was taken prior to this time and the 
House is asked to resort to this dishonor- 
able situation created by the other body 
in attaching to a bill in the House a total- 
ly nongermane amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. There is no question about 
it being nongermane. I have to agree to 
the point of order stated by the gentle- 
man from Texas. That is why we brought 
it back in disagreement. 

But let me remind my friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa, that the gentle- 
man from Texas himself has said he does 
not want this legislation to expire this 
week. He wants a permanent solution; 
but the Department of Labor has not 
come up with its recommendation yet, 
neither has the person in the State of 
Iowa who administers it, along with the 
people in other States. We must have the 
benefit of their advice as to some alterna- 
“sing I do not know what the alternative 
S. 

Mr. GROSS. But the unanswered ques- 
tion is, why did not the committee bring 
to the floor of the House a simple exten- 
sion, rather than go through, I say again, 
this dishonorable act on the part of the 
other body? 

AiE, MILLS. It is not a dishonorable 
act. 

Mr. GROSS. All right—— 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman from 
Iowa will note, it was in executive ses- 
sion. 

Mr. GROSS. I will retract and apolo- 
gize for the word “dishonorable,” but 
I do say it is highly objectionable. What 
we are asked to do here today is accept a 
totally ungermane amendment, some- 
thing we have railed against for years 
and said we were going to stop, yet for 
the sake of expediency, we are again 
asked to roll over and play dead. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, yes, we have. 
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Mr. MILLS. We have not said that un- 
der the rule. We have said if the Senate 
acts on a matter not germane under the 
House rule, we have to bring it back so 
a separate vote can be developed if Mem- 
bers desire it. That is what we have done. 
As far as I am concerned, I do not ob- 
ject to what was said and done in this 
instance, because this is a most impor- 
tant matter. It involves several States. It 
may well involve the State of Iowa before 
the year is up. It could well involve other 
States before the year is up. No one 
knows how much unemployment we will 
be likely to experience before the end of 
this year. This has to be done in order to 
protect people who may be or who are al- 
ready unemployed. 

The gentleman from Texas does not 
want it to stop. What he wants us to do 
is develop an alternative to the triggering 
device in 60 days. The gentleman from 
Iowa knows the schedule of the House. 

It is just a question of time. I think 
the gentleman from Texas would admit 
that if I yield. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, it is a question of time, 
but may I remind the chairman and 
Members of the House that we extended 
this program and waived it last fall. 
Now, 45 days ago we extended it again 
with the understanding by the gentle- 
man’s committee that we would take 
some positive action by today. I recog- 
nize I have come in on July 31. I do not 
control the bill and I can do nothing 
more than express myself here at this 
hour. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Texas has admitted that the group that 
administers these programs at the State 
level have not yet listed what the alter- 
natives should be. Should not we have 
the advice of that group before we act? 

Mr, PICKLE. Yes; I think we should. 
They have not given a formal vote. I 
think at this point it is good to point out 
to the gentleman a poll taken of all the 
States has now shown—TI talked to the 
chairman of the interstate conference— 
that 27 States would prefer a simple 
change in the 6-percent figure; 34 States 
would rather have a 5-percent figure, and 
do away entirely with the 120-percent 
formula, but at least the majority of the 
States by official report to the chairman 
has reached a general agreement, The 
interstate conference is going to meet 
in September and they will officially take 
a position on this subject at that time. 

Mr. MILLS. Would the gentleman 
agree that a majority of States agree 
that this program has to be extended and 
it should not expire? 

Mr. PICKLE. I believe so, and I agree 
that unemployment program should be 
extended, yes. 

Mr. MILLS. So the difference between 
the gentleman and the committee is only 
a question of time? 

Mr. PICKLE. A question of time and 
action, Mr. Chairman, and I repeat to 
the gentleman again this is the fifth time 
in 2 years that this program has been 
extended and we have seen no action on 
the program yet. If we do not take action, 
Mr. Chairman, the employers of the vari- 
ous States who are paying the program 
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are going to protest. It may be you will 
want to take that out of the general 
treasury. I think as long as the States 
want to pay for it themselves, that is 
what ought to be done. 

Mr. MILLS. Would the gentleman 
from Texas consider, since we have de- 
bated the matter and since it is only a 
question of time—would the gentleman 
entertain a suggestion from me, since 
he has made his point, and since we are 
all in agreement that something has to 
be done and it cannot be done between 
now and midnight, would the gentleman 
entertain a suggestion that he withdraw 
his motion? 

Mr. PICKLE. I would like to comment 
on this in the time that I have reserved, 
what I hope we can do basically on this. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like an expres- 
sion from the House that obviously what 
is being done is not fair, and we ought 
to take action, so that we will not stop 
these payments to States such as Mas- 
sachusetts and New Jersey, both of which 
do have high unemployment rates and 
do qualify and should be given help. I 
would like to see a 60-day extension 
granted. 

When the conference came in, the gen- 
tleman will remember that we considered 
what to do and extended the program 
until April 30. We changed the Senate 
recommendation from June 30 to April 
30. We did cut off 3 months, but we 
really extended it for 9 months, and that 
is going to cost the employers of the 
United States nearly a half billion dol- 
lars—somewhere between $400 million 
and $500 million in the next 9 months. 

I propose, if the House knocks this sec- 
tion out when it comes time for adoption 
of this report on the previous question, I 
would ask for a “no” vote. If the gentle- 
man will agree to that section and con- 
tinue it for 60 days and give us time to 
work on it. 

Mr. MILLS. This seems to me a matter 
that the gentleman and I can resolve 
very quickly. The gentleman knows the 
situation we face in the Congress and 
what may happen or what may not hap- 
pen. I have advised the gentleman of the 
situation in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. He is willing to extend it for 60 
days. I am really suggesting that the 
committee cannot come up with a solu- 
tion until we get the advice of the De- 
partment of Labor, and the people who 
administer the program on the State 
level. There is no assurance whatsoever 
even if we had the time in the Congress 
be they could report back to us in 60 

ays. 

What is the difference between 60 days 
and time enough for us to work out a 
proper solution to the problem. 

Mr. PICKLE. I am saying to the gen- 
tleman that it will be something like 
$300 million for employers in 37 States. 

Mr. MILLS. I know that whatever we 
do is going to cost the employers. It is 
not a question of saving the employers. 
They are going to have to pay something 
anyway, so I would hope that the gentle- 
man would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
WILBUR Mitts, will offer a motion today 
to recede from disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendment to the text of H.R. 8217 
and concur with the Senate amendment 
as agreed to in conference. I urge strong 
support for this position and hope the 
House will concur. 

I have a particular interest in one 
amendment which may be the subject of 
some controversy today, and I mention 
it now to ask this Chamber’s support for 
an amendment to extend until April 30, 
1975, the provision of the present law 
which permits States to participate in 
the extended unemployment compensa- 
tion program if the rate of insured un- 
employment is 4 percent—without re- 
gard to other requirements of permanent 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, I have re- 
peatedly stressed that a more workable 
program of long-term unemployment 
compensation be devised by this Con- 
gress. Our experience with the present 
triggering mechanism for the extended 
program has unquestionably shown that 
it is unrealistic, unworkable, and totally 
ineffective as an index of compensation 
requirements. It is incumbent upon the 
Congress to adopt an entirely different 
approach in bénefit planning, one that is 
based not only on the number of people 
unemployed, but also on the amount of 
unemployment the individual is experi- 
encing. 

Four times, Mr. Speaker, during the 
last 2 years, Congress has on a tempo- 
rary basis waived the requirement that 
in order to “trigger” on to the extended- 
benefits program a State’s insured un- 
employment rate must not only equal or 
exceed 4 percent, but must also be 20 
percent higher than that for the same 
month of the preceding 2 years. I think 
it is abundantly clear that the trigger 
mechanism does not take into account 
the steady, but very high unemployment 
situations faced by many States, such as 
my State of Massachusetts. 

These suspensions, however, indicate a 
realization on the part of Congress that 
these States and the individuals in these 
States, are desperately in need of the 
extra 13 weeks of Federal-State-shared 
benefits. Workers who exhaust their 26 
weeks of State benefits in Massachusetts 
and in 23 other States will have no re- 
course except welfare unless we take af- 
firmative action to suspend this trigger 
mechanism again today. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not like this ap- 
proach, No one in this Chamber likes this 
approach, It is a piecemeal and stopgap 
approach at best. It is an attempt to get 
around a provision in the permanent law 
which if allowed to operate would deny 
benefits where they are needed most. 
Perhaps criticism of what we are doing 
today is entirely justified, but in the ab- 
sence of reform legislation, I frankly see 
no alternative. An overhaul of our Fed- 
eral unemployment compensation pro- 
gram is long overdue. The Ways and 
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Means Committee began examining al- 
ternative approaches earlier this year. I 
thought that we were finally on the right 
track then and I applauded the commit- 
tee’s willingness to finally sit down and 
review a program that has perplexed and 
discouraged those of us from high un- 
employment States. I offered legislation 
at that time which I feel would form the 
nucleus of a sound and workable system 
of extended benefits and end once and 
for all the awkwarc and unworkable trig- 
ger mechanism. In the press for tax re- 
form legislation from all sides, the com- 
mittee was forced to suspend work on 
unemployment compensation legislation, 
and, in the absence of this legislation 
today we are again faced with the dilem- 
ma of what to do with a program which, 
if allowed to operate would deny bene- 
fits where they are most needed. 

What we are asking for today is a 9- 
month suspension of the trigger-mecha- 
nisms. The distinguished chairman of 
our committee has promised that during 
that time legislation will be considered 
by our committee to resolve this issue. 

I plead with you today to accede to this 
request. I cannot see how we can act 
otherwise without showing callous indif- 
ference to the welfare of the long-term 
unemployed in this Nation. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, New Jer- 
sey needs the action that the Committee 
on Ways and Means has taken, and I 
wish that my good friend from the 88th 
Congress would withdraw his motion. 

I am opposed to his motion, and I 
support the conference report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, recently we 
had a debt ceiling bill before this body. 
To it we attached another extension and 
waiver of the extended benefit program, 
with the understanding of the com- 
mittee that they would corne back and 
make a formula recommendation before 
today. 

No action was taken, and we are faced 
now on the very last day of the extension 
program with the waiver formula. 

I know that the Committee on Ways 
and Means is very busy and has had 
some heavy problems before it. There- 
fore, I do not say that the gentleman is 
unmindful of the problem, but I must say 
that this is the fifth time in 2 years that 
the same thing has happened. 

The States have paid the unemploy- 
ment benefits and have joined hands vol- 
untarily to pay for them. They are will- 
ing to do it, but I do not think 
they are willing to continue paying 
for what is seasonal unemployment. 
If we waive the formula by removing 
this 120 percent, then any State that 
has abnormal unemployment above the 
4-percent level, can come in and get the 
extended unemployment benefits. There 
are some States which would qualify if 
we had either formula change recom- 
mended, such as the State of Massa- 
chusetts where there is a lot of un- 
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employment, the State of New Jersey, 
and the State of Washington. There are 
some of those States that really must be 
helped, and I think it would be a tragedy 
to stop that, but it is not right for some 
of our other States to milk the fund. I 
will not mention them by name, but it is 
not right for about 10 other States to 
come in and claim extended benefits, and 
by waiving this formula. Then the 37 or 
40 other States are paying the unemploy- 
ment benefits for the other 13 States. 

The chairman knows that and agrees 
with it. 

It is for that reason that I think we 
ought to get at this thing, and if this 
amendment were adopted, then at the 
proper point, when the previous question 
was ordered, I would have a motion just 
to extend it for 60 days. 

I am sympathetic with the problem 
we have, but something must be done. 
What we are doing is wrong, and it must 
be stopped. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. It is my understanding 
that the Conference of State Adminis- 
trators and the Department of Labor will 
not be able to report back to us their 
recommendations on this subject matter 
until sometime in November. 

Mr. PICKLE. I would have to differ 
with the gentleman on that. I have been 
told that this will be ready or should be 
acted on by early September, the first 
week in September. 

At that point they would hope to have 
an official position ready. 

Mr. MILLS. That is the State admin- 
istrators, but the Department of Labor 
would not have a report ready. 

Mr. PICKLE. The gentleman may be 
correct on that point, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further. I think the gen- 
tleman’s motion is merely one as to 
time. I further suggest to the gentle- 


,man that if it is just a question of time, 


the gentleman and I are in agreement 
that something has to be done. 

Mr. PICKLE. That is why I have of- 
fered my motion. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right, The gentle- 
man and I are in agreement that we need 
to extend the program and not allow it 
to lapse. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

My problem with this procedure, as I 
have tried to express it before, is that 
the amendment dealing with the exten- 
sion of unemployment compensation is 
made a rider to a bill to exempt from 
duty certain equipment and repairs for 
vessels operated by or for any agency 
of the United States, and so on. 

This amendment cannot and did not, 
as admitted by the gentleman from 
Arkansas, stand the test of challenge for 
consideration on the floor of the House. 
This amendment ought not to be in this 
conference report, and I still have re- 
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ceived no answer to the question as to 
why the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House or its counterpart in the 
Senate did not bring forth days or weeks 
ago, knowing this act would expire, a 
simple resolution providing for its con- 
tinuance, instead of subjecting the 
Members of the House to further humil- 
iation by the other body resulting from 
the affixing a totally mnongermane 
amendment. The House has a strict rule 
of germaneness and the Members of the 
House who go to conference with the 
Senate ought to insist that it be ob- 
served. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Texas will yield, there 
is no question about its not being ger- 
mane. I admitted that when the gentle- 
man from Texas raised his point of 
order. 

However, this is one body of Congress, 
and there is another body. We cannot 
in this body control the Senate. We do 
under the rules of the House say that if 
an amendment is adopted by the other 
body that is not germane, it can be 
brought back in disagreement and the 
House offered an opportunity to vote one 
way or the other on it. 

Mr. Speaker, that is what we are do- 
ing right now. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
yielding. 

I am a little unclear as to exactly 
where we stand because of the discus- 
sion on amending the non-germane 
amendment to provide for 50 days. 

Am I correct that the gentleman from 
Texas intends to pursue this motion to 
reject the nongermane portion? 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the point 
of nongermaneness has already been 
ruled on, and we now face the vote on 
either to adopt or reject the section. Un 
der the rules I cannot amend the con- 
ference report, except on motion of the 
previous question. If I could amend it, 
I would offer it now. 

All the conferees did was change the 
dates. The other points are not in issue 
in conference or are not in controversy, 
so my only alternative is to await that 
procedure. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, if the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas to reject section 3 is 
adopted, then what is the intention of 
the gentleman from Texas insofar as 
dealing with that issue is concerned? 

If that motion is adopted and we have 
rejected the nongermane portion which 
was added on by the other body, at what 
point does the gentleman get to the place 
where he attempts to deal with the 60 
days? 

Mr, PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, at the time 
the gentleman moves the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of this conference 
report, I would ask for a no vote. If a no 
vote prevails, I would then be recog- 
nized, I would presume, for the purpose 
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of offering an amendment to section 3 
to extend the benefit program for 60 
days. That would give us time to work 
and a proper formula. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman and 
urge adoption of the motion to reject 
section 3. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. PICKLE) has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I have 2 
minutes remaining, and in that time I 
wish to reply to the question raised by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
STEIGER). 

I have tried repeatedly to advise the 
House that the Committee on Ways 
and Means cannot act within 60 days 
on this matter, because we need recom- 
mendations from the administrators at 
- the State level, and we need recommen- 
dations from the Department of Labor, 
and those recommendations, I am told, 
will not be forthcoming perhaps from 
the State administrators until Septem- 
ber and will not be forthcoming from 
the Department of Labor until Novem- 
ber. 

All we are talking about is the ques- 
tion of time. I can assure the gentleman 
that the committee is so loaded down 
now with tax legislation, national health 
insurance legislation, and other matters, 
that we could not possibly do anything, 
if the gentleman from Texas were to pre- 
vail, other than to come back to the 
House at the end of 60 days and ask for 
an extension of this program. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I agree with the 
gentleman from Arkansas that the com- 
mittee does not have the time to handle 
this properly in such a short period of 
time. The two reports we need in order 
to do a competent job in this area will 
not be forthcoming in the next 60 days. 

Mr. MILLS. So my friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHNEE- 
BELI), is joining me in expressing the 
hope that the House will vote down the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I am expressing 
the hope that the House will support 
the position of the conferees. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
hope the motion would prevail, but in 
the event it does not, and if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reaches the 
end of its authority next month, be- 
tween now and next April, would the 
committee try to give us a bill back as 
quickly as possible? 

Mr. MILLS. That is absolutely cer- 
tain. It would be the next thing we would 
go into, really, 

Mr. PICKLE. I want an “aye” vote on 
the motion, but I am glad to have that 
assurance. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr, PICKLE). 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to. have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
regular order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I was on my 
feet and seeking recognition. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman 
from Iowa on his feet at the time the 
question was put? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
was. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
regular order. The gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. MILLS) was recognized prior 
to the gentleman from Iowa seeking 
recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the Chair did not see the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross) and did not hear 
the gentleman from Iowa seeking recog- 
nitidn, but the Chair has to accept the 
word of a Member who states to the 
Chair that he was on his feet and seek- 
ing recognition at the time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I was on my 
feet and I was walking down the center 
aisle of the Chamber seeking recogni- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Iowa was seeking recognition for what 
purpose? 

Mr. GROSS. To object to the vote on 
the ground that a quorum was not pres- 
ent, and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MILLS. Not on the previous ques- 
tion I hope? 

Mr. GROSS. No; I wanted it on the 
vote on the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I must make 
the point of order that the gentleman’s 
request comes too late. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
you had already put the question, and 
announced the result. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the Chair announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. The gentleman 
from Iowa states that he was on his feet 
and seeking recognition of the Chair 
to make the point of order that a quorum 
was not present, and to object to the vote 
on the ground that a quorum was not 
present. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the Chair 
had also recognized me on the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the Chair had not observed the 
gentleman from Iowa at the time when 
the gentleman from Iowa was seeking 
recognition to make the point of order 
that a quorum was not present and ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum was not present. 

Therefore the Chair must recognize 
the gentleman from Iowa, and the Chair 
does recognize the gentleman from 
Iowa who objects to the vote on the 
ground that’ a quorum is not present 
and makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present, and evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 63, nays 336, 
not voting 35, as follows: 
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Andrews, N.C. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 

Beard 
Bennett 
Blackburn 
Brinkley 
Burleson, Tex. 
Camp 

Casey, Tex. 
Chamberiain 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Davis, Wis. 
Fisher 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Bell 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Ill, 
Conable 
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[Roll No. 422] 


YEAS—63 


Flynt 
Fountain 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gross 
Henderson 


McCollister 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin, N.C. 
Milford 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Patman 
Pickle 

Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 


NAYS—336 


Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan - 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 


+ Howard 


Dickinson 


Huber 

Hudnut 
Hungate 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 


Price, Tex. 
Rarick 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Rose 
Rousselot 
Ruth 
Satterfield 
Sikes 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Symms 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
White 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young, S.C. 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla, 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 


King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mallary 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meicher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 


Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy; Ill, 


Perkins 
Pettis 


July 31, 


Peyser 
Pik 


e 

Podell 
Price, I. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reid 

Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rosenthal 
Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 


1974 


Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
Ulman 
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Van Deerlin 

Vander Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 
aldi 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 


Charles, Tex. 


Winn 

Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


NOT VOTING—35 


Arends 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Conte 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 


Devine 

Diggs 

Evins, Tenn. 
Green, Oreg, 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hays 

Holifield 
Jones, Ala. 


Landrum 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Meeds 
O'Neill 
Railsback 
Rees 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 
Tiernan 
Vander Veen 


So the motion was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Arends. 


Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Devine. 
Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
McSpadden. 


. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Blatnik. 
- O'Neill with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

. Vander Veen with Mr. Brasco. 

. Tiernan with Mr. Carter. 

. Hays with Mr. Conte. 

. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Holifield. 

- Diggs with Mr. McKinney. 

. Chappell with Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 

. Carey of New York with Mr. Clay. 


. Davis of Georgia with Mrs. Chisholm. 
. de la Garza with Mr, Culver. 


- Meeds with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 


- Rees with Mr. Railsback. 
. Gunter with Mr. Landrum. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
an motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
state that under the rule the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. Mints) will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHNEE- 
BELI) will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. MILLS). 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that I have no intention of consuming 30 
minutes of time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I do yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the chairman yielding to me. 

The reason for my wishing to converse 
with the chairman is that, as I under- 
stand it, the Senate amendment did pro- 
vide for those eight States which are un- 
der the hold-harmless provision. 

Is it correct that the Senate amend- 
ment to this bill did provide that for 
States that increase their benefits un- 
der the SSI for a cost-of-living increase 
comparable to what is mandated in this 
legislation for the Federal Government, 
they would be protected to the extent of 
50 percent of that increase on the hold- 
harmless basis? In other words, that the 
Senate provision constituted a kind of 
compromise of a 50-50 compromise be- 
tween the position originally taken by 
the Ways and Means Committee on this 
matter and the position taken by the 
House under the amendment proposed 
by the gentlewoman from Michigan 
(Mrs. GRIFFITHS). Is that a correct state- 
ment? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would 
say that I consider it most unfortunate 
that apparently the House has insisted 
on rejecting this 50-50 arrangement. 
Those States which are making special 
effort on behalf of the aged, the blind, 
and the disabled to keep up with the 
cost-of-living increases that are man- 
dated, in line with social security cost- 
of-living increases, will not get the bene- 
fit of any Federal assistance in making 
up that cost-of-living increase. I would 
have supposed that this was a reason- 
able compromise between two conflict- 
ing positions on this issue. 

I wish the chairman could explain to 
us how States in the position of New 
York and the other seven States affected 
can be expected to carry the entire load. 
Is it expected that the aged and blind 
in those States are going to have to wait 
until all other States have caught up to 
their level? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from New 
York is aware of the fact, I think, that 
the Congress—not only the Ways and 
Means Committee—the Congress as a 
whole has been very reluctant to tell the 
States what they have to do. We have 
never done that with respect to welfare 
payments. We have only suggested that 
we will go so far in matching State mon- 
eys, and whatever the States do, we will 
do it. There is no reason why the State 
of New York or any other State—and 
there are very few States that are in- 
volved in this issue—cannot go forward 
with increases to cover cost of living and 
so forth. We are paying now a major 
part, under the SSI program, of the ben- 
efits that are paid in the gentleman’s 
State or my State. The States are saving 
generally a lot of money in this area, 
along with the program we adopted to 
help them known as revenue sharing. 

As I recall, last fall the House specifi- 
cally overruled the position that the gen- 
tleman suggested we now take. As far as 
I am concerned, I do not want to have to 
tell the States what they have to do. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, if the 
chairman will yield briefly further, the 
Ways and Means Committee had recom- 
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mended that the Federal Government 
pick up the entire additional] burden. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
the House did not reject the proposal that 
the Senate had made for a 50-50 arrange- 
ment on sharing the costs of these cost- 
of-living increases. The House rejected a 
position that had been taken by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that the Fed- 
eral Government would continue the 
hold-harmless provision to the entire ex- 
tent, and I believe it was an amendment 
offered in the Senate by Senator Mon- 
DALE. The 50-50 arrangement would have 
been a reasonable compromise. 

Mr. MILLS. The House did reject the 
proposition which is comparable to what 
the gentleman is talking about. 

I just never will put myself in the po- 
sition of telling the State legislature in 
New York what it ought to do about wel- 
fare. It has done enough, I think, already 
to take care of those people and I am not 
going to tell it to do more. 

Neither am I going to agree to some- 
thing in conference that the House had 
objected to in principle just a few months 
prior to our conference. I understand the 
gentleman’s position, but I think the gen- 
tleman should get in touch with his own 
State legislature and his own Governor 
to see if they cannot provide these in- 
creases, 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I also know that New York 
State and seven other States affected 
have been the ones who have been mak- 
ing the greatest effort in this direction. 

What this amounts to is that as to 
the cost of living increases, which are 
mandated through this legislation for 
SSI beneficiaries along with social se- 
curity beneficiaries, the States in the 
hold-harmless position do not get the 
benefit of that legislation. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman knows that 
last November, while I was not here, the 
House did overrule the Committee on 
Ways and Means on a matter that is 
similar to this, and in principle, the same. 
Therefore, the gentleman is asking the 
conference committee on the part of the 
House why we did not agree in confer- 
ence to something that the House in 
principle objected to. I am not, as a con- 
feree, going to try to override the will 
of the House. I just cannot do it. 

Therefore, the gentleman should take 
his case to the New York State Legisla- 
ture. New York State is the beneficiary 
of a tremendous amount of Federal 
money under the revenue-sharing pro- 
gram, 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not want to take the 
further time of the House. However, I 
would like to register the fact that I and 
I think other members of our delegation 
are unhappy as to what might have been 
a compromise position on this issue, but 
which was rejected. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr, SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
position of the conferees on our side as 
to other amendments is that they are 
noncontroversial. Some of them are in 
answer to requests of executive depart- 
ments. Some are largely housekeeping 
items, and I certainly concur that we 
should approve the rest of this package. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania agrees with me 
that there is not one amendment agreed 
to in conference that was not supported 
by the department which asked for it. 
All of these amendments were supported 
by the departments, and all of them were 
supported by our own staff. 

I must say that I do not like the way 
the Senate operates. I am not a Member 
of that body, but the Senate has a right 
under its rules to add amendments to 
House-passed bills, even though they 
may not be germane to the subject 
matter of the bill that we sent over. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, we 
turned down other Senate actions which 
we felt were not in keeping with the 
legislation we brought to the floor for 
House approval. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is correct. 
Mr. Speaker, at this point in the RECORD 
I would like to include an explanation 
of the entire amendment, other than 
the sections I have already discussed, 
which I have offered: 


EXPLANATION OF MOTION BY Mr. MILLS 


Mr. Speaker, let me take a minute to ex- 
plain to the House the parliamentary situ- 
ation with reference to the changes the 
Senate added to H.R. 8217, which was a bill 
relating to the tariff duties imposed on the 
equipment and repairs of certain U.S. vessels 
made in foreign parts. 

As Members of the House will recall, the 
House bill was passed by the House unani- 
mously on October 2 of last year. 

The Senate added a series of completely 
non-germane provisions to this bill. It did 
not change the provisions of the bill itself. 
The changes which the Senate added covered 
a variety of subjects unrelated to the House 
bill. We found when we went to conference 
that all of the Senate changes, which I have 
indicated covered a number of different sub- 
jects, were embodied in one Senate amend- 
ment, In the light of this fact, and because 
all the changes are indeed non-germane to 
the bill itself, we brought back a Conference 
Report which states that the conferees could 
not reach agreement. 

However, the conferees did discuss all of 
the changes and we did reach an under- 
standing of what might be done with refer- 
ence to each of the changes. It was clearly 
understood by the Senate conferees that 
the House would not accept certain of those 
changes but probably would accept other 
changes. 

For example, we made it quite clear that 
we would not ask the House to accept the 
proposed change made by the Senate con- 

the retirement income credit, even 
though it is very close to what the Ways and 
Means Committee very probably will pro- 
pose to the House in a week or so in our 
tax reform bill. We made it clear that the 
Committee will have a tax reform bill, and 
that there will be a provision on this subject 
in that bill. 

We did, however, suggest to the Senate 
conferees that we would offer a motion in 
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which we would recommend that the House 
accept certain of the Senate changes. 

The motion which I have presented to 
the House does, therefore, accept certain of 
the changes but rejects others of the changes. 

I have already discussed the extended un- 
employment program extension. 

I will now cover the other matters. 
REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES UNDER THE EMER- 

GENCY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 


The Senate included an amendment, which 
is also included in the motion I have offered, 
relating to the repayment of funds advanced 
from the general fund of the Treasury to 
pay for benefits during the first 5 months of 
the operation of the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1971. Under exist- 
ing law, these advances are to be repaid to 
the general fund of the Treasury by with- 
holding from any State in which payments 
under the emergency unemployment com- 
pensation program were made, amounts 
which would otherwise be distributed to 
such States under Title IX of the Social Se- 
curity Act. These distributions would be 
paid only when all of the accounts in the 
Federal unemployment trust fund are built 
up to their statutory limits and excess 
amounts of money in the unemployment 
trust fund are to be distributed to the States 
according to the Reed Act. It is not expected 
that this will happen in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. The amendment I have offered would 
provide that advances made to the States 
under the Emergency Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act are to be repaid to the general 
fund of the Treasury directly from the ex- 
tended unemployment compensation account 
in the Federal unemployment trust fund 
whenever that account has an adequate bal- 
ance to permit such repayment. This is the 
same procedure as applies to the repayment 
of advances under the emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation program to finance the 
cost of benefits paid during the last 9 months 
of that program. 

REIMBURSEMENT TO STATES FOR INTERIM AS- 

SISTANCE TO SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 

BENEFICIARIES 


The motion which I have offered includes 
a Senate amendment affecting the Supple- 
mental Security Income (SSI) program. This 
provides authority for the Federal govern- 
ment to reimburse States for assistance pro- 
vided to individuals who have applied for, 
but have not yet received SSI benefits. Exist- 
ing law provides that an eligible individual 
shall be paid from the month of his applica- 
tion. During the early months of the pro- 
gram some applications have been substan- 
tially delayed and the applicants have need- 
ed immediate help. If that help was provided 
by a State or local welfare agency, that 
agency has had to look to the individual for 
repayment from the retroactive check that 
he received when his benefits were approved. 
This method of collection has proved un- 
satisfactory and a more direct approach is 
generally thought desirable. The provision 
simply allows the retroactive payment to be 
made to the States or localities if the ap- 


plicant has so chosen instead of to the ap-. 


plicant. I have no doubt that such an elec- 
tion would be a prerequisite to the receipt 
of emergency non-Federal aid. The amend- 
ment has no cost as the amount payable 
would be exactly the same as under existing 
law. The language has been developed joint- 
ly by a committee of State welfare officials 
and the Social Security Administration. 
AUTOMATIC COST OF LIVING INCREASE IN SUP- 
PLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME BENEFITS 
The Senate added an amendment to H.R. 
8217 which would have done three things. 
First, it would have provided an automatic 
cost of living increase for Federal SSI bene- 
ficiarles whenever there was such an increase 
based on the cost of living in social security 
benefits. Under such an arrangement SSI 
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beneficiaries would gain in Federal SSI and 
social security benefits whatever percentage 
the cost of living increase amounted to. This 
would not have any effect prior to July 1, 
1975, and at that time only if the cost of 
living increase under social security goes into 
effect. It would on a continuing basis solve 
the problem of “pass through” of social secu- 
rity benefit increases insofar as the Federal 
SSI payment is concerned. This provision is 
included in the amendment which I have 
offered, 

As I have indicated, the provision would 
have no cost in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, on the assumption that there 
will be a 5.5 percent cost of living increase 
July 1, 1975, estimates that there would be a 
$480 million increase in basic Federal SSI 
benefits during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976. There would be an offsetting savings 
in Federal funds of $93 million. The net 
cost for the fiscal year 1976 is accordingly 
$387 million. The Administration has pro- 
posed similar legislation with the same ob- 
jectives and costs. 

The other two parts of the Senate amend- 
ment were rejected by the House conferees, 
One of these would have required that States 
never reduce the amount of their supple- 
mentary payments. This seemed an unduly 
harsh requirement to place upon States 
Since the amount of money which they 
would be required to spend (under penalty 
of loss of medicaid funds) cannot be esti- 
mated precisely. The third provision of the 
amendment would have reimbursed the so- 
called “hold harmless” States of one-half of 
any costs necessitated by the amendment, 
The House voted decisively on this question 
last November. The House conferees accord- 
ingly rejected these last two features of the 
Senate amendment and they do not appear 
in the amendment which I have proposed. 


EXTENSION OF 100-PERCENT FEDERAL FINANC- 
ING FOR NURSING HOME INSPECTORS UNDER 
MEDICAID 


Public Law 92-603 authorized 100-percent 
Federal funding of expenditures under med- 
icaid for the training and compensation of 
inspectors of long-term care institutions be- 
tween October 1972 and June 1974. The 
amendment would extend this provision 
through June 1977. This proposal has been 
recommended to the Congress by the Ad- 
ministration. 


POSTPONEMENT OF STUDY REPORT ON TEACHING 
PHYSICIANS 


Public Law 93-233 contained two pro- 
visions related to the method of paying for 
physicians’ services in teaching hospitals 
under the medicare program. First, it de- 
ferred, until as late as July, 1975, the im- 
plementation of the 1972 amendment which 
provided, in part, that charges would be 
paid only where a teaching hospital patient 
is a “private patient.” Second, it provided 
for the Secretary to contract with the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to conduct stud- 
ies concerning appropriate methods of re- 
imbursement under the medicare and medic- 
aid programs for medical services in teaching 
hospitals and to submit its report by July 1, 
1975. The amendment would postpone the 
due date for the report to July 1, 1976, and 
changes other dates to coincide with this 
change. The National Academy of Sciences, 
in planning the studies authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 93-233, has concluded that it will 
not be possible to conduct responsible 
studies of the scope contemplated within the 
time constraints that have been prescribed. 
PERMITTING, NOT REQUIRING, STATES TO IMPOSE 

PREMIUMS ON THE MEDICALLY INDIGENT UN- 

DER MEDICAID 


Public Law 92-603 amended title XIX, 
medicaid, to require States to impose an en- 
rollment fee, or premium, on the medically 
needy. The medically needy are persons who 
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have too much income to qualify for cash 
assistance, but not enough to pay for their 
medical care. The amendment would con- 
tinue to allow States to impose a premium 
on the medically needy but it would not re- 
quire them to do so if they do not believe it 
is feasible or cost effective. 

As States have tried to implement this pro- 
vision, many have found that it is extremely 
difficult and costly to administer. Medically 
needy persons typically apply for coverage 
when they are already facing medical costs 
and need care. It is difficult to keep track of 
them and to collect a regular premium pay- 
ment. Further, at the point when medically 
needy persons do enter the system, they are 
often least able to make the premium pay- 
ment. 


EXCLUSION FROM SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE OF 
CERTAIN FARM RENTAL INCOME 


In 1956, Congress enacted legislation pro- 
viding social security coverage for farm rent- 
al income of a landowner when the land- 
owner materially participates in the produc- 
tion of the commodities raised on his land. 
Several years after this provision was en- 
acted, there were court decisions which held 
that material participation by the landown- 
er could be established through the actions 
of his agent, and the Social Security Admin- 
istration has conformed with these court de- 
cisions since 1961. 

A problem has arisen in the case of land- 
owners who enter into an agreement with a 
professional farm management company or 
other person who has the responsibility to 
choose a tenant and to manage and supervise 
the farm operation. In such a situation, the 
landowner often does not consider himself 
to be participating in the operation of the 
farm and views his income as investment in- 
come rather than income from farm self- 
employment. 

In order to correct this situation, the Sen- 
ate added an amendment to the bill which 
would exclude from coverage under social 
security farm rental income received by & 
landowner under an agreement between the 
landowner and another person under which 
the other person is to manage and supervise 
the production of commodities on the land if 
there is no personal participation in the op- 
eration of the farm by the landowner. 

The amendment I have offered, while it 
differs technically from the Senate amend- 
ment, has the same general purpose and 
effect. It would restore the original inten- 
tion of the provision covering farm rental 
income under the social security system in 
cases in which the landowner does not mate- 
Tially participate in the operation of the 
farm. 

I wish to emphasize that this amendment 
makes no change in the law with regard to 
the coverage under the social security sys- 
tem of farm rental income in situations 
where the landowner does materially par- 
ticipate in the production of commodities 
on his land, which of course includes lease 
arrangements which provide for such mate- 
rial participation as in the past. The amend- 
ment is limited to excluding farm rental in- 
come only in instances in which the land- 
owner completely turns over the manage- 
ment of his land to an agent, such as a pro- 
fessional farm management company and 
does not materially participate in the farm- 
ing operation himself on that land. 


RENEGOTIATION ACT STUDY 

Mr. Speaker, as to the proposed study con- 
cerning the Renegotiation Act, the motion 
which I have offered simply changes the date 
on which the report of the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
is to be made from May 31, 1975, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1975. This is simply because the var- 
ious studies which are being made by the 
Renegotiation Board, the General Accounting 
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Office, and the Joint Committee will be ready 
by the latter date. 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the motion of the gentleman from 
Arkansas, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The arrangement made by the con- 
ferees on H.R. 8217 represents an effec- 
tive compromise by the managers on the 
part of the House and by the managers 
for the other body. The package, which 
has the support of the administration, 
includes changes which are in each case 
reasonable and which, generally speak- 
ing, should be broadly beneficial. 

H.R. 8217, the legislative vehicle for 
the conference report, would exempt 
from duty certain equipment for, and 
repairs of, vessels which were operated 
by or for U.S. agencies, where entries 
were made in connection with vessels ar- 
riving before January 5, 1971. The bill 
was approved unanimously by our com- 
mittee, and was passed by the House in 
October of 1973. 

In addition to this bill, the package 
produced by the conferees include nine 
amendments: 

First. Under existing provisions, those 
who are eligible for supplemental security 
income, SSI, are entitled to receive Fed- 
eral payments effective with application. 
However, SSI is a new program and the 
applications in many cases require 
months for processing. Applicants who 
are in dire need, therefore, have been 
turning to State welfare offices for emer- 
gency aid. If the State gives such assist- 
ance, it must seek reimbursement from 
the recipients, who are not likely to have 
any means of reimbursement until their 
first SSI checks come in. Under the con- 
ference proposal, applicants requiring 
emergency aid could sign agreements 
permitting the States to receive their 
initial SSI payments. The States would 
be required promptly to turn back to the 
applicants any difference between the 
amount of the SSI benefits and the emer- 
gency aid provided. The change was 
worked out between State and Federal 
agencies involved, and appears to be fair 
and equitable to all parties concerned. 

Second. Under present law, social se- 
curity benefits in the future are tied to 
the cost-of-living, through an automatic 
escalator provision which the House 
overwhelmingly approved. Under the 
conference proposal, Federal supple- 
mental security income payments also 
would rise automatically by the same 
percentage as cost-of-living increases in 
social security benefits. 

Third. When the Congress enacted the 
Federal-State extended unemployment 
compensation program, it provided that 
a State must pay extended benefits if 
its insured unemployment rate were at 
least 4 percent, and if that rate had in- 
creased 20 percent over the prior 2 years. 
Subsequent legislation, however, has per- 
mitted States temporarily to participate 
in the program without regard to the 20- 
percent increase criterion. That legis- 
lation expires at the end of this month. 
The conference proposal would extend it 
further, until April 30, 1975. It is ex- 
pected that this extension will be suf- 
ficiently long to enable the committee to 
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examine the entire unemployment in- 
surance system thoroughly and to care- 
fully consider proposals for permanent 
improvements. 

Fourth. Another conference proposal 
related to unemployment insurance 
would amend a requirement that ad- 
vances to States from the general fund 
of the Treasury to finance the payment 
of benefits for the first half of 1972 un- 
der the Emergency Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1971 must be repaid by 
withholding Reed Act distributions to 
those States. The conferees agreed to 
provide instead that these advances 
must be repaid whenever the extended 
unemployment account has a balance 
high enough to permit such repayment. 

Fifth. The conferees also agreed on a 
proposal to extend until June 30, 1977, 
the authority for full Federal funding 
of expenditures for training and com- 
pensation of inspectors of long-term care 
institutions under the medicaid program, 

Sixth. Public Law 92-233 made two 
changes relating to the method of paying 
for physicians’ services in teaching hos- 
pitals under medicare. It deferred until 
July 1975, the implementation of a re- 
quirement that charges be paid only 
where the teaching hospital patient is a 
private patient. Second, it authorized a 
contract with the National Academy of 
Sciences for a study of reimbursement 
methods for medical services in teaching 
hospitals. The Academy is to report by 
July 1, 1975, but it has since become 
clear that more time is needed for the 
study, and the conferees agreed upon a 
deferral of the report deadline to March 
1976, and a further postponement of the 
implementation of the reimbursement 
procedure until July 1976. 

Seventh. A provision of Public Law 
92-603 requires States to impose an en- 
rollment fee, or premium, on the medi- 
cally indigent as distinguished from cash 
assistance recipents. At the time, it was 
thought that this provision would result 
in substantial savings. However, many 
States have found that the administra- 
tive costs of implementing the provision 
will far exceed any possible savings. In 
addition, it has been noted that when 
medically needy persons are entitled to 
this type of aid, they are often unable to 
make a premium payment. Therefore, 
the conferees agreed to an amendment 
which would make optional the imposi- 
tion of a premium by a State. 

Eighth. The conferees also approved 
an amendment directing the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
taxation to conduct a study and inves- 
tigation of the operation and effect of 
the Renegotiation Act, and to report its 
findings to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Finance by September 30, 
1975. This was in line with provisions 
which the Congress earlier enacted in 
one the life of the Renegotiation 

ct. 

Ninth. Finally, the conferees agreed to 
a provision to assure that an owner of 
farmland who does not participate ma- 
terially in management or production of 
the land, but acts solely through an 
agent, will not have any rertal income 
from that land counted as earned income 
for social security purposes. 
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There were other amendments which 
the Senate had attached to H.R. 8217. 
But the House conferees declined to ac- 
cept them. We feel the amendments to 
which we did agree warrant the support 
of the House, and I therefore urge the 
approval of the conference package. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at- 
tached by the Senate to the tariff bill 
H.R. 8217 are several nontariff provisions. 
Several of these provisions are reason- 
able: The provision that supplemental 
security income, SSI, benefits be raised 
automatically to keep pace with cost-of- 
living increases, and the requirement 
that such increases be timed to coincide 
with cost-of-living increases in social 
security. 

But I urge conferees to reject the Sen- 
ate move to revive the practice of Fed- 
eral reimbursement for State welfare 
payments to the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled. In passing SSI in October 1972, 
Congress took a giant step of responsibil- 
ity. It assumed the duty of giving basic 
income protection to all the needy aged, 
blind, and disabled, and it agreed that 
each such American should get the same 
number of dollars from the U.S. Treas- 
ury, no matter where he lived. We de- 
cided to stop paying $62 for an aged 
woman in Mississippi, but almost twice 
as much for one in Michigan, and to pay 
them both the same $130 monthly. Be- 
fore the program started, we raised the 
figure to $140, and now, on July 1, to $146. 

The Senate proposal would put us back 
in the business of giving more to some 
than to others, and it would discriminate 
in favor of the least needy. It would have 
the Federal Government give more to a 
person in Boston than in Baltimore, in 
San Francisco than in Cincinnati, in New 
York than in Chicago. This is wrong. The 
proposal would— 

First. Require all States to pass along 
any future cost-of-living increases in the 
basic SSI-floor payments, and would be 
enforced by loss of medicaid funds; and 

Second. Pay half the cost of this for 
any State that already was spending as 
much on SSI supplements as its 1972 
share of former welfare payments to the 
aged, blind, and disabled. There now are 
six such States: California, Hawaii, Mas- 
sachusetts, Nevada, New York, and Wis- 
consin; New Jersey and Rhode Island 
may reach this level of hold-harmless 
SSI spending in fiscal year 1975. 

If the House should acquiesce, and if 
the cost of living were to go up 10 percent 
a year, it would mean that the Federal 
Treasury would pay an estimated $75 
million in fiscal year 1976 to increase SSI 
supplementary payments in perhaps 
eight States, States where levels far ex- 
ceed the average. 

Consider how it would work out. The 
basic SSI floor would rise from $146 to 
$161 per individual, a gain of $15. This 
still would be below the poverty level, by 
$16. 

But in Massachusetts, one of the hold- 
harmless States, an aged person on SSI 
already receives $268.96, 52 percent above 
the poverty line. Under the Senate 
amendment, his payment would rise $15, 
too—up to $284, 60 percent above the 
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poverty line. And $7.50 of this increase 
would be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In California an aged couple now can 
receive a maximum of $440 a month in 
SSI plus the State supplement. This is 
almost double the poverty level. If the 
couple also has social security, its 
monthly guarantee is $20 higher, $460. 
This is $4 more than the maximum se- 
curity benefit received anywhere in the 
country by someone who paid the maxi- 
mum payroll taxes for all their working 
lives. Assuming a 10-percent boost in the 
cost of living, the Senate amendment 
would boost the California guarantee 
level for an aged couple on social security 
up to $482 per month, almost $5,800 per 
year in tax-free income. 

If the object of the amendment is to 
help those poor persons most injured by 
inflation, those extra Federal dollars 
should go instead to help raise the basic 
SSI floor. If the full $7.50 per single per- 
son were added to the floor, it would 
finally be barely over the poverty line, by 
a margin of $1.50, although at higher 
cost. 

If the States want their SSI recipients 
to get the benefit of cost-of-living in- 
creases, it is the States responsibility to 
provide the supplement. In 42 States this 
can be done without spending an extra 
penny. This welfare costs for the aged, 
blind and disabled are less today than in 
calendar 1972, thanks to SSI; and the 
cost-of-living boost in the basic floor 
would give them additional savings to 
pass along. 

Once before, last November, there was 
an effort to turn the clock backward by 
returning to Federal matching for State 
supplements. The House voted 246 to 163 
against that move, and on the floor Ways 
and Means Committee members voted al- 
most 3 to 1 against it—16 to 6, with 3 not 
voting. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. MILLS). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate amendment to the title of 
the bill was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT, THURSDAY, AUGUST 
1, 1974, TO FILE REPORT ON H.R. 
12589, FEDERAL MASS TRANSPOR- 
TATION ACT OF 1974, AS AMENDED 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Public Works may 
have until midnight, Thursday, August 1, 
1974, to file the report on H.R. 12859, the 
Federal Mass Transportation Act of 
1974, as amended, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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INFLATION POLICY STUDY 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1251 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1251 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 93) relating 
to an inflation policy study. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the con- 
current resolution and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Rules, 
the concurrent resolution shall be read for 
amendment under the fiy2-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
concurrent resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the con- 
current resolution to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the concurrent resolution and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BOLLING) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING, Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. DEL CLawson), pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the fact that 
in addition to being a member of the 
Committee on Rules, I am also a member 
of the Joint Economic Committee, and 
because I am anxious not to give the im- 
pression that the Committee on Rules 
was handling too quickly a matter that 
affected the Joint Economic Committee, 
I provided, along with the committee— 
and the Committee on Rules cooperated 
fully—for an excessive amount of time 
for the consideration of this Senate con- 
current resolution. 

The Senate concurrent resolution is 
the brainchild, I think I might say, of 
the majority leader of the Senate, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, and the ranking Democrat 
and the ranking Republicans of the U.S. 
Senate, Senators Proxmire and Javits. It 
provides, as it passed the Senate unani- 
mously, for a 6-month study—which is 
now somewhat ‘foreshortened—of the 
problems of the Arnerican economy by 
the Joint Economic Committee or any 
of its subcommittees. 

It provides also that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee may have the power 
of subpena for the purposes of this study, 
and it provides for $100,000 in connec- 
tion with this study. 

Mr. Speaker, I do have at least one 
request for time, but I am not aware of 
any controversy whatsoever on concur- 
ring in the Senate concurrent resolution. 

Unless controversy develops, I propose, 
when the rule is adopted, to ask that the 
matter be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole, thus limit- 
ing the general debate that would other- 
wise be available under the rule. 
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But if debate is desired and if there 
is controversy, I am perfectly happy to 
use whatever time the Members desire. 

Having said that, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as previously explained, 
House Resolution 1251 provides for the 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 93, to provide funds for a study 
of inflation, under an open rule with 1 
hour of general debate. 

The primary purpose of this resolu- 
tion is to authorize $100,000 to the Joint 
Economic Committee for an emergency 
study of the current state of the econ- 
omy and the problems relating thereto, 
with special reference to inflation, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, such infla- 
tion-related problems as Federal spend- 
ing; tight money and high interest; food, 
fuel, and other shortages; credit poli- 
cies; export policies; international ex- 
change rates; and indexing. The purpose 
of this study is to provide the Congress 
with specific recommendations for legis- 
lation to remedy the existing ills and 
improve the performance of the economy. 

The joint committee is to report its 
findings to the Congress not later than 
December 31, 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, this concurrent resolu- 
tion passed the Senate on July 9, 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the Senate con- 
current resolution (S, Con. Res. 93). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. BIAGGI). 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
alarmed that the House is even con- 
sidering this resolution. Why must the 
Congress spend an additional $100,000 
to study inflation? That in itself is infla- 
tionary. 

The fact is, this is simply reflective of 
the age-old practice of this body—do not 
face the problem: study it and hope it 
will go away, Have we learned nothing 
from our experiences with the energy 
crisis? The Congress was totally unable 
to meet the crisis with decisive legisla- 
tion. As a result, the executive branch 
accomplished everything by fiat, and the 
Congress was left whimpering that not 
enough was done. 

The country needs no additional stud- 
ies on inflation. It needs action by its 
Congress. There are enough committees 
of the House and Senate to study the 
problem and report out corrective legis- 
lation before the end of the 93d Congress, 
The people cannot wait until next year 
for action on inflation. They must have it 
now. 
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I propose as a start, that the remaining 
appropriations bills be pared so that the 
budget can be balanced. I propose fur- 
ther that, when yet another increase in 
the public debt comes up for a vote this 
fall, it be voted down. 

Action should be taken by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee to 
report out measures to shore up the 
moribund housing and mortgage market. 
The Ways and Means Committee should 
report out legislation to eliminate various 
tax loopholes and thereby raise needed 
revenues to produce a balanced budget. 

The Agriculture Committee should 
develop a bill to increase farm production 
and hold down costs for the consumers. 

These actions require no additional 
appropriations, no further studies, no 
lollygagging about—just plain, old work 
by the Members of this body. If inflation 
wasn’t such a serious problem, this bill 
would be almost laughable. But these are 
serious times and the country is on the 
brink of a severe economic depression. 
High unemployment is already with us; 
runaway inflation is just around the 
corner: and few Americans can afford a 
chicken in every pot. 

The President has already announced 
he will do nothing about inflation. A 
little jawboning to the general public 
and subsidies for the fat cats is the ex- 
tent of his efforts. The country needs 
legislation from Congress of the magni- 
tude, and with the swiftness, that 
characterized President Franklin Roose- 
velt’s first 100 days in office. In this Con- 
gress last 100 days, we would do well to 
match his record. And, we can start by 
voting down this ridiculous resolution 
today. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BADILLO) . 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, I, too, do 
not wish to have prolonged debate on 
this issue. I support a study on inflation 
by the Joint Economic Committee, but 
I think that it would be important to 
bring out some of the things that I think 
the Committee should particularly con- 
centrate on. I am on the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and for the past 
few years we have been trying in that 
committee to come to grips with the 
problem of unemployment in this coun- 
try. We have found that many of the 
theories which have been supported in 
the past by the economists of the coun- 
try make it impossible to develop a 
meaningful employment policy. 

I believe that those theories have been 
discredited by what is going on in the 
country today, but I also believe that it 
is important that the Joint Economic 
Committee address itself to those 
theories so that we can have a meaning- 
ful employment policy. 

For example, there is a theory that 
was developed by a British economist by 
the name of A. W. Phillips, which says 
that it is impossible to have a program 
of full employment in our economy be- 
cause if that were to happen we would 
have runaway inflation. Based on that 
theory, every time that we have tried 
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to come up with a program of full pub- 
lic service employment, we have been 
defeated because there are people who 
say that we cannot have full employ- 
ment because you would then have run- 
away inflation. 

However, today the fact is that we 
have both runaway inflation and unem- 
ployment, so it is certainly clear that 
that theory does not work. 

It is also clear that those economists 
who have been advising the adminis- 
tration and the Members of the Con- 
gress up to now have been consistently 
wrong, and we are not going to be able 
to have a policy to control inflation and 
to provide for full employment unless 
we repudiate those theories which have 
been discredited by experience. 

This inflation study is basic to all that 
we may be doing in the next year, and in 
the year to come, and for that reason 
it is important that we go forward with 
this study but that we call in new people 
who will challenge the theories that have 
been expressed in the past few years, and 
who will come up with some meaningful 
approaches on how to deal with the prob- 
lems of inflation and unemployment. I 
trust that this can be done and I urge 
the adoption of this resolution and urge 
the Joint Economic Committee to under- 
take the emergency study without delay. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution, and 
will tell him that there is no question but 
what the Joint Economic Committee has 
exactly the same thing in mind that the 
gentleman has stated, to look at the prob- 
lem afresh without regard to those views 
that have been prevalent in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 93) re- 
lating to an inflation policy study, be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr, Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman from Missouri explain to the 
Members of the House how this pro- 
cedure will affect them in their response 
and their debate? 

Mr. BOLLING. As the gentleman from 
Missouri understands, it eliminates gen- 
eral debate and makes amendments un- 
der the 5-minute rule in order, and pro 
forma amendments. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. We can immedi- 
ately proceed under the 5-minute rule of 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole, and Members can seek recogni- 
tion for amendments? 

Mr. BOLLING. That is correct; it 
simply eliminates the general debate pro- 
vision of the rule. 
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Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution as follows: 

8. Con. Res. 93 


Whereas the United States economy has 
been suffering from serious and persistent 
inflation; and 

Whereas unemployment continues to be an 
economic problem, for the present as well as 
the near future; and 

Whereas extremely high interest rates have 
caused serious dislocations in the housing 
industry, in small business, and in other sec- 
tors of the economy; and 

Whereas the economy of the United States 
has been upset by shortages of basic re- 
sources; and 

Whereas prospective shortages continue to 
be a cause of concern; and 

Whereas solutions to these economic ills 
require the consideration of a large number 
of interrelated policy questions; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to develop more effective economic 
policies for the Nation and to provide more 
effective means for coordinating public 
policy decisions to the end that the national 
economic welfare be better served; and 

Whereas such requirements require that 
experts throughout the country be utilized 
for the purpose of obtaining the best avall- 
able judgment on these important issues; 
and 

Whereas the Joint Economic Committee of 
the United States Congress is charged by law 
with the responsibility of conducting a con- 
tinuing study of matters relating to the eco- 
nomic reports of the President and with pro- 
viding guidance to the several committees of 
the Congress dealing with legislation relat- 
ing to public economic policy: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Joint 
Economic Committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, as authorized by the Employment 
Act of 1946, shall undertake, as soon as pos- 
sible— 

(1) an emergency study of the current 
state of the economy and of the problems 
relating thereto, with special reference to in- 
flation, including, but not limited to, such 
inflation-related problems as Federal spend- 
ing; tight money and high interest; food, 
fuel, and other shortages; credit policies; ex- 
port policies; international exchange rates; 
and indexing; and 

(2) to provide the Congress with specific 
recommendations for legislation to remedy 
the existing ills and improve the perform- 
ance of the economy. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purposes of this con- 
current resolution, the Joint Committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
from July 1, 1974, through December 31, 
1974, in its discretion (1) to make expendi- 
tures from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, (2) to employ personnel, (3) to hold 
hearings, (4) to sit and act at any. time or 
place during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate, (5) to require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of correspond- 
ence, books, papers, and documents, (6) to 
take depositions and other testimony, (7) to 
procure the services of individual consult- 
ants or organizations thereof, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 202(i) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
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(8) with the prior consent of the Govern- 
ment department or agency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to use on a reimbursable basis the serv- 
ices of personnel of any such department or 
agency. 

(b) Subpenas may be issued by the Joint 
Committee, or subcommittee thereof, over 
the signature of the chairman or any other 
member designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member, The chairman of the 
Joint Committee or any member thereof 
may administer oaths to witnesses. 

Src. 3. The Joint Committee shall report 
its findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
at the earliest practicable date, but not later 
than December 31, 1974. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Joint Committee is au- 
thorized, from July 1, 1974, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, to expend under this concur- 
rent resolution not to exceed $100,000 of 
which amount not to exceed $35,000 may be 
expended for the procurement of the sery- 
ices of individual consultants, or organiza- 
tions thereof. 

(b) The expenses of the Joint Committee 
under this concurrent resolution shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the Joint Committee. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I fail to understand what 
cannot be done by the Joint Economic 
Committee in the absence of this partic- 
ular resolution. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

To the best of my knowledge, there are 
two'things that the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee could do in the absence of this 
resolution. One is use subpena power, 
and another is to spend $100,000. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the latter is prob- 
ably the most important of the two ob- 
jectives cited by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. I agree with the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BapıLLo), that another 
look might be taken at the situation in 
which we find ourselves in in this coun- 
try. Inquiry might well be made into why 
a majority of the Members of the House 
and the other body have consistently fol- 
lowed the policy that we can spend our 
way out of debt and inflation. 

I hope that for $100,000 the committee 
can provide the answers to all of the 
subject matter set forth here on infla- 
tion-related problems such as Federal 
spending and tight money. The latter is 
an interesting topic, as is the disappear- 
ance of the dollar. 

I note the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Parman) is waiting and probably to give 
us some information on what is proposed 
to be done with respect to tight money. 
He may also offer some discourse in sup- 
port of printing press money. 

Perhaps we can also have a discourse 
on high interest rates; food, fuel, and 
other shortages; credit policies; export 
policies; international exchange rate; 
and indexing. I do not know what is pro- 
posed to be done by way of indexing, but 
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Tam sure that for $100,000 and additions 
to the staff they will be an answer to that 
too. 
I note and it seems to me to be sig- 
nificant that there is no provision in the 
subject matter set forth in the bill for 
study of the annual foreign handout pro- 
gram, which runs in the neighborhood in 
all its ramifications of about $13 billion. 
I would hope that in the absence of an 
amendment to that effect, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee will give serious con- 
sideration to what has happened in the 
field of the foreign handouts which, as 
I say, is running at an annual rate of $13 
billion to $15 billion and to a total of 
about $260 billion since it was inaugu- 
rated as the Marshall plan some years 
ago. 

At any rate I do hope that everything 
will be lovely and the goose will hang 
high as far as the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee is concerned when they get the 
$100,000 which is here proposed to be 
appropriated so we can be provided with 
all the reasons for and solutions to the 
fiscal situation that threatens national 
bankruptcy. 

Does the gentleman wish me to yield 
to him? 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I can 
barely resist the temptation to rise to the 
gentleman’s bait. The subjects he raises 
are also interesting. If I were not con- 
scious of the very monumental amount 
of business which is to follow this, I am 
afraid I would be tempted to debate 
them, but being a very restrained person 
I will resist. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank my friend, the 
restrained gentleman from Missouri, for 
his contribution. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I suggest 
that the expenditure of this $100,000 will 
be nothing more than a future contribu- 
tion to the Nation’s deficit and debt. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
committee for reporting this resolution, 
I think it is important. 

I want to call attention to certain as- 
pects of the current economic problems 
that I do not think have been dealt with 
sufficiently in prior studies. In the reso- 
lution adopted by the Democratic Cau- 
cus the other day, there was a call for 
the use of credit controls in order to re- 
channel credit to priority needs in the 
economy. I have always felt that this 
was an important tool of economic man- 
agement, but the fact is that we do not 
know how to do it. We have not devel- 
oped the technique. We do not know what 
kinds of institutions, what kinds of reg- 
ulations would effectively accomplish 
the channeling of credit away from low 
priority needs to high priority needs. 

In fact today we induce real distortions 
into the allocation of credit in a number 
of ways. One is the arbitrary ceiling 
on interest rates. Another is that more 
credit and resources are available to 
large corporations than are available to 
small businesses and consumers. 

We all know the regressive aspects of 
our fiscal policy. However, our monetary 
policy is also regressive. The tightening 
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of credit is not distributed equitably 
throughout the economy. 

While credit allocation sounds as 
though we will give preferential treat- 
ment to certain investments, we can 
only try to offset the tremendous advan- 
tages large corporations have in obtain- 
ing credit. A minimum goal would be to 
obtain neutrality between all investment 
alternatives. 

Currently 70 percent of the impact of 
monetary policy fall on the housing in- 
dustry. Yet housing is one of our highest 
priorities. We need to develop a system 
of making monetary policy work toward 
these social goals, not thwart them. 

So one of my purposes in rising now is 
to urge that when the Joint Economic 
Committee undertakes this study, it pay 
special attention to finding means 
through which we can effectively chan- 
nel credit to those sectors of the economy 
which need credit. We must also discour- 
age the use of credit where it contributes 
to inflation. If a venture neither helps to 
meet high priority social needs nor 
breaks up inflationary bottlenecks, credit 
must be restricted. 

The second matter I hope the Joint 
Economic Committee will look into is 
the growing disparity in income and re- 
sources between the rich and the poor in 
the United States. We often talk about 
the growing gap between the rich and 
the poor nations, but we have the same 
widening gap between the rich and the 
poor here at home. Inflation is accelerat- 
ing that unhappy trend toward making 
the rich even more wealthy. 

In undertaking this study of the econ- 
omy, we must keep in mind our ultimate 
goals. The gentleman from New York 
spoke about the problem of achieving 
full employment while maintaining low 
levels of inflation. 

We also need to deal with the more 
fundamental problem of inequality in 
America, inequality in access to income, 
inequality in access to credit, and in- 
equality in access to full participation in 
the mainstream of the American eco- 
nomic system. 

So I would add my concern and hope 
that in its study, the Joint Economic 
Committee will pay special attention to 
the problems of inequality and that it 
investigate legislative measures which 
can remove, rather than increase, the 
spread of income between the rich and 
the poor in the United States. Only as 
we move in that direction can we come 
up with an economic system which will 
redeem the hope of all the people in the 
future of our Nation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of House 
adoption of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 93, which would provide funds to the 
Joint Economic Committee—not to ex- 
ceed $100,000—to conduct a study of the 
Nation’s inflation problems. 

Inflation, as one interlocking part of 
the Nation’s economic problem, has be- 
come the most worrisome of our domestic 
issues to the great majority of the Amer- 
ican public. Every effort must be made by 
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the Congress to get to the heart of the 
problem—to rediscover its root causes 
and analyze the reasons for its persist- 
ence. New economic developments, such 
as the energy crisis and changing pat- 
terns of world supply and consumption of 
food deserve consideration at this par- 
ticular time. Such findings need new 
interpretations as they relate to the 
broad impact of infiation throughout the 
economy—from the basic industries such 
as farming, mining and the timber, 
through the processing and manufactur- 
ing stages to the wholesale and retail 
markets and the ultimate consumers, 
whether these consumers be the house- 
wife buying groceries or shoes or a short- 
age industry trying to expand its produc- 
tive capacity. 

Interest rates and their impact on 
every consumer must be restudied. The 
whole range of governmental policy in 
budget, fiscal and monetary areas needs 
a thorough review in light of continuing 
deficit spending and tight control over 
capital growth. Congress own spending 
habits must be given new scrutiny as 
those habits relate to the overall problem 
of inflation and executive branch author- 
ity for carrying out programs affecting 
the economy. 

Mr. Speaker, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee Monday began a mid-year review 
of the economy with Presidential eco- 
nomic adviser, Kenneth Rush, as the first 
witness. At that hearing, I suggested to 
the committee’s vice chairman, Senator 
WILLIAM Proxmire, that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee undertake to get the 
views on inflation of representatives of 
labor, farmers, housewives, the poor, the 
elderly, small businessmen, and others. 
Views of these citizens have not been 
sought at meetings held by the admin- 
istration with big business, professional 
economists, and the president of the 
Teamsters. No program to curb inflation 
can hope to succeed with only that con- 
stituency and without the support of 
farmers, consumers, small businessmen, 
average workers, and so forth. I suggest 
that the Joint Economic Committee in- 
flation study be accomplished through a 
series of hearings around the Nation, in 
the 10 Federal administrative regions, so 
as to give members of the public an op- 
portunity to provide the Congress with 
their own views of the impact of current 
economic problems and their own sugges- 
tions as to what Government should be 
doing to solve those problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I think such input from 
the general public is paramount if the 
public is going to support the tough deci- 
sions that this Government and the Na- 
tion must make to halt inflation and find 
workable long-term solutions to the prob- 
lems of the economy which have dogged 
the Nation for the past decade. I was, 
therefore, pleased that Senator Prox- 
MIRE favorably received my suggestion 
for regional hearings, and if it is ap- 
proved by the distinguished committee 
chairman, Mr. Patman, and the remain- 
der of the committee, the funds re- 
quested in Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 93 could be available to the commit- 
tee for carrying out that proposed series 
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of public hearings. It is for that reason 
that I most strongly support approval of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 93. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gross and by unan- 
imous consent Mr. Brown of Ohio was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

«Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman give 
us some idea of what is already being 
expended on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The current 
budget of the Joint Committee, unfor- 
tunately, is not one of the figures I have 
in my head, I must reply to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
agree with me that what Congress needs 
to do is stop spending billions for un- 
essential programs? Infiation will not be 
stopped by creating a so-called budget 
control committee, or by an addition to 
the Joint Economic Committee for 
study? Is it not the fact that what we 
have to come back to in the end is to 
cut spending, as Mr. Burns, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, has told us 
almost every day recently? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Absolutely. I 
concur with the gentleman that there is 
a need to curb Federal spending, reduce 
the deficit and get control of the fiscal 
policy of this Nation. In addition to that, 
of course, there are somewhat more 
sophisticated problems, such as the 
money supply and what we should do 
with that; some things that relate to 
international trade and even some 
things, I may say to the gentleman, that 
relates to policies that might not precise- 
ly be called fiscal matters but relate to 
it such as housing loan guarantees and 
guarantees of personal deposits in 
banks, and things like that, which, if we 
get into deeper economic trouble than 
we are already in, would have the impact 
of being even more inflationary than 
some of our direct spending fiscal policies 
are currently. I think the gentleman 
would agree with me. 

Mr. GROSS. It will all come back in 
the end, no matter how many studies are 
made, it will all come back in the end to 
contain spending within revenue. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That certainly 
would be one of the basic needs of getting 
to the problem. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to my 
colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

I want- to say that I concur in what 
the gentleman says with respect to re- 
gional hearings on this issue. I would 
like specifically to ask whether the scope 
of this economic study is going to be 
broad enough to include a review of 
other forces which contribute to infla- 
tion, which occur from outside the 
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United States, which have an impact in 
the country. 

For example, the effect of the OPEC 
policies; the effect of the cartel control 
of commodities by investor groups out- 
side of the United States which control 
supply and thereby inflate the price of 
these commodities when made avail- 
able to the consumers of America. Will 
the gentleman’s study be broad enough 
to include that area of review? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would assume, 
if we get into regional studies, we will 
deal with those parts of the economy 
which are affected by trade abroad. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. VANIK and by unan- 
imous consent Mr. Brown of Ohio was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would assume, 
in our study, we would get input in our 
regional sessions from those activities in 
this country that are impacted by trade 
abroad, and certainly from those individ- 
uals and those companies which are im- 
pacted by the oil producing nations and 
their control of at least a third of our 
supply of the oil we utilize. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the problem ex- 
tends beyond that. It extends to the 
control of such commodities as coffee, 
sugar, and other items that are in short 
supply and which appear to be con- 
trolled by cartel investments outside of 
the United States. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I agree with the 
gentleman. I agree with the recommen- 
dation of the gentleman. I would say to 
him that in addition to that, we should 
probably get into such things as our for- 
eign trade policy, and what should be 
done regarding the foreign trade bill 
which, as I understand it, is being held 
up in the Senate. That will have an im- 
pact on how much we can sell abroad and 
on the rate of exchange. It will affect 
our trade balance and a great many oth- 
er things, all of which have some direct 
benefit or negative impact on the infla- 
tionary situation in this country today. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. In response to 
the first question the gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. Gross, asked in connection 
with the amount the committee spent, I 
understand from information coming to 
me that, the expenditure last year was 
over $800,000. Perhaps the gentleman 
will correct me if that is in error. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. . 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
concurrent resolution. 

I think it is absolutely essential that 
we get on with this job. 

I listened with great interest to the 
remarks of my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross), 
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whom I respect very much, and I agree 
with much of what he said in terms of 
his concern about the causes of infia- 
tion, and very particularly, what might 
be done right now in terms of reducing 
Federal spending. I also think it is some- 
thing that can be accomplished and 
ought to be accomplished. 

I, for one, happen to think that the 
Presidential recommendation we heard 
the other day about a $5 billion Federal 
budget cut was really inadequate. I think 
we have to go far beyond that at this 
time. 

I know from my conversations with 
Dr. Burns at the Federal Reserve that if 
we really want to talk about easing the 
restraints on inflation in the monetary 
policy area, with some hope of bringing 
down interest rates, we are going to have 
to do much more in the area of fiscal 
restraint than what we, in the Congress, 
have done so far or what we are con- 
templating at this time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like to 
concur in what the gentleman has said. 
I also think the restraints on the budget 
are inadequate, with the present situa- 
tion. 

I might say to the gentleman from 
Iowa, if he is on the fioor, that we need 
somewhat stronger fiscal restraint than 
is the situation so far. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I might say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that I think if we 
want to be serious about what needs to 
be done in terms of real fiscal impact, 
overall economic impact as well as psy- 
chological impact, we are talking prob- 
ably in terms of a budget cut of some- 
thing like $10 billion or more. 

I realize that is tough to accomplish, 
and that all of us would want to apply 
cuts of that magnitude in different az2as 
of the budget. 

What I would hope we could recognize 
is this: If we are not able category by 
category to agree on budget reductions 
where we would like to reduce the budget 
in the aggregate amount of 10 billion, I 
suggest that we must then think in terms 
of an across-the-board percentage budg- 
et cut, perhaps exempting some limited 
number of special situations where there 
is a particular and very great human 
need that would warrant an exemption 
from an across-the-board cut. However, 
by and large, having recognized the 
emergency economic situation, if we can- 
not get an agreement on area-by-area 
cuts, what we will have to do, I think, is 
agree on an across-the-board reduction. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think the gen- 
tleman’s point is very well taken. If, in 
fact, we are going to balance the budget, 
there will have to be a cut of $11.4 
billion. 

Now, that is going to be very possible 
because the Federal Government does 
not do anything that is undesirable. We 
do things that are desirable, at least to 
some segment of the economy. 

However, if we are going to get agree- 
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ment on where those cuts must come or 
whether we are to have additional taxes, 
if that is the other thing we must do to 
balance the budget, then we are going to 
have to get the support of the average 
citizen in this country, the support of the 
people who are facing the inflationary 
problems, whether they be in industry 
which needs to expand or the housewife 
who is trying to buy food. 

The way to do that, I think, is to take 
the problem to the people and get their 
input and to that extent for us to try to 
solve the problems. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say further on this issue that I do not 
know of a family or a business or a pri- 
vate institution that has not been re- 
quired to undergo some sort of budget 
reduction at the present time. Everyone 
I speak to and talk to in the private 
sector, including individuals, is in that 
situation, and I think it is entirely rea- 
sonable for us at the Federal level not 
only to recognize the fact that we, too, 
can and should do this—and probably 
accomplish more by spending less with 
greater care—but there is an enormous- 
ly important reason for us to do it right 
now. The fact is that we must act now to 
break this inflationary momentum. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say one other 
thing. I think it is significant that this 
resolution calls for this work to be done 
by the end of this year. That is an im- 
mediate mandate to get on with this job 
and to assemble and evaluate all the 
facts. I think, in response to the ques- 
tion that was raised earlier, it clearly 
does not just center on domestic issues 
but it gets to issues and causes and in- 
fluences of inflation that might come 
from abroad. 

I think this mandate, as it is spelled 
out here, will give us an opportunity to 
have in our hands before this year is 
out the critical facts and information 
and understandings that we will not re- 
ceive in any other way. Especially so 
now that we see the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil disbanded and out of business at the 
very time when we need it the most. That 
is really a very ironic and troubling fact. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. REID and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. RrecLe was allowed 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman from Michigan for enter- 
ing the well and for his support of this 
resolution, along with the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Baprito). I think 
this study is clearly needed. 

There is one point, however, that has 
not, as I have understood the debate, been 
discussed. That is the fact that the 
United States today is very close to facing 
a serious depression—not recession, but 
depression. 
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In my judgment, there is a total ab- 
sence today of Presidential leadership to 
take any steps at all to develop now a 
coherent policy utilizing both monetary 
and fiscal approaches while striving also 
for international monetary reforms. 

There is no effective policy which Iam 
aware of to deal with the energy crisis 
in this country. There is no alternative 
proposal being developed if we faced with 
a new oil embargo. 

Inflation is out of sight in this country, 
and many are being driven to the wall, 
particularly senior citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, my point is this: that 
there is a suggestion made today that 
some Members of Congress meet with 
the President and develop within the 
next few weeks a policy of coherent ac- 
tion. I am afraid if we wait until the end 
of this year and if there is further delay, 
this country could be in a very serious 
depression, with millions of people being 
affected. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I support 
much of what the gentleman has said, 
and I agree that the step he suggests 
ought to be taken, as well as this step. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, wiil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
just want to welcome the expressions of 
Republican philosophy from that side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I might just 
say to the gentleman from Ohio that the 
last two speakers have had some training 
and background in that area. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
shows through. It shows through, and I 
want to congratulate both of them. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. YOUNG of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Youna of Illi- 
nois: Page 2, line 7 after “, but not limited 
to,” “the causes of the current inflation and”. 


Mr. YOUNG of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would say that this resolution for an 
emergency economic study is timely, and 
I want to support it. I think that there 
is a slight oversight that should be cor- 
rected in the language as to the scope 
and coverage of this study. If this study 
is going to be directed to the problems 
of inflation, then it ought to also include 
the “causes” of the current inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would ask that the 
Members of the House support this 
amendment, which is merely to clarify 
the scope of this study so as to give the 
Joint Economic Committee ample oppor- 
tunity to not only look into the problem, 
but also to look into the causes which 
are really at the root of the problem. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I would 
say that without any consultation with 
any of the other members on the com- 
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mittee I certainly will be delighted to 
accept the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ilinois (Mr. YOUNG). 

Mr. YOUNG of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have no objection to the amendment on 
this side, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. YOUNG of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, this resolution holds out the hope 
that as a result of what is called an emer- 
gency study the Congress may be pro- 
vided with specific recommendations for 
legislation to remedy inflation and im- 
prove the performance of the economy, 
If I were to think that such a study would 
achieve that goal, I would be moved to 
say that the $100,000 requested to fund 
it was a meager price to pay. 

But just 2 weeks after this resolution 
was introduced in the House, the Demo- 
cratic caucus adopted a resolution on 
the economy. It is difficult to conceive of 
a situation in which an emergency study 
might recommend proposals, which if 
they disagreed seriously with the caucus 
position, would have much chance of 
legislative survival. Therefore, though 
the ostensible purpose of this resolution 
is to commission a study of inflation, if 
it does not conform in large measure to 
the caucus proposals it will be consigned 
to legislative oblivion and will be essen- 
tially useless. Moreover, considering the 
recommendations made on this topic by 
the Joint Economic Committee in the 
past, and the rejection of these proposals 
by the minority, is it not reasonable to 
assume that the recommendations to be 
forthcoming will hardly differ by a hair? 

I would submit to my colleagues that 
what the Democratic caucus provided us 
is nothing more than a collection of 
warmed over panaceas which have failed 
to serve us in the past. In fact that char- 
acterization casts their proposals in a 
benign light which belies their essen- 
tially counterproductive approach. First 
on the list of priorities set by the resolu- 
tion is the adoption of what was termed 
“a balanced tax reform package” to off- 
set the harm done by inflation to the 
purchasing power of middle- and lower- 
income families. 

The notion of a balanced tax reform 
package entails cuts for some and in- 
creases for others. A reasonable estimate 
of the cost of restoring the purchasing 
power of middle- and lower-income fami- 
lies through a tax cut comes to approxi- 
mately $15 billion. I am frankly at a loss 
to find anywhere a statement on the part 
of the caucus about how the Treasury 
might raise the revenues to balance this 
cut. But should they come from among 
the traditional targets, they would surely 
include higher taxes on preference in- 
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come, repeal of ADR and slashes in the 
investment tax credit. Yet, pushing aside 
the disruptive consequences of such ac- 
tion, the annual revenue generated 
would scarcely exceed $4 billion. This I 
suggest, Mr. Speaker, is the guidance the 
Democratic caucus would provide ma- 
jority members of the JEC. 

The caucus also called upon us to ex- 
pand unemployment compensation pro- 
grams couched in the alarmist phraseol- 
ogy of a rising tide of unemployment. 
But what do they recommend? You will 
recall in May, when for the final time 
the Standby Energy Act was considered, 
the committee bill proposed an expanded 
unemployment program for those put out 
of work by energy shortages. The Man- 
power Administration estimated that 
that provision alone would cost more 
than $4 billion. Moreover, the eligibility 
standards set by that legislation held out 
the possibility of receiving benefits for 
nearly 2 years. In sum, the proposal 
given birth by the majority party would 
have provided dangerous inflationary 
impulses directly through massive Fed- 
eral expenditure, and indirectly through 
establishing a substantial disincentive 
for unemployed workers to seek job re- 
training or to seek employment outside 
their immediate labor market. 

Mr. Speaker, any serious recom- 
mendation on inflation will have to come 
to grips with the difficult tradeoffs of 
the nature which this example raises. 
But the majority members of the JEC 
armed with the caucus resolution would 
undertake the study with their mem- 
bership in the House demanding essen- 
tially inflationary programs or worse. To 
deal with the problem of high interest 
rates and tight money, for example, the 
caucus recommends a program of credit 
rationing. In other words, at a time when 
most economists are suggesting the wis- 
dom of getting the Government out of 
the regulation of the financial markets 
and reducing the barriers to competition 
in banking, the caucus would have us 
interject even greater rigidities. 

Mr. Speaker, absent from the proposals 
the majority would presumably have the 
JEC adopt is any mention of the area 
in which Government reform would pos- 
sibly be most helpful—the elimination 
of Government-imposed regulations 
which have had the effect of raising sub- 
stantial barriers to competition in our 
economy. Literally hundreds of regula- 
tions which owe their existence to legis- 
lative action in agriculture, banking, 
labor, trade, Government operations, and 
taxation have encumbered the economy 
for years. At present they present mas- 
sive resistence to changes in economic 
policy designed to lower prices and in- 
crease efficiency in production. Merely a 
partial list of the offending legislation 
would include the Jones Act, the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, the Buy America Act, 
the Davis-Bacon Act, Federal Reserve 
Regulation Q, and the Connolly Hot Oil 
Act. 

In this morning’s Wall Street Journal, 
Hendrik Houthakker, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University, presented 
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what he called a positive program to fight 
inflation, entailing the reform and elimi- 
nation of these and other programs. I 
shall ask the Speaker to insert it in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks. It is 
an outline of the kind of program those 
of us on the minority side would tend to 
support, and that we have advocated for 
years. Yet during the same period, pro- 
grams adopted by the JEC have largely 
ignored such an approach, and I find it 
truly astounding, that not so much as lip- 
service is paid to them in the resolution 
on the economy adopted by the majority 
of this body. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Speak- 
er, I find it impossible to believe that the 
study advocated by this resolution would 
offer even the slightest hope for effec- 
tive reform, and I must urge the defeat 
of this resolution. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 30, 1974] 
A POSITIVE WAY To FIGHT INFLATION 
(By Hendrik S. Houthakker) 


At the present time our efforts to fight 
inflation are pretty well confined to a single 
weapon: monetary policy. There are admir- 
able plans to balance the budget and cut 
expenditures, but they face formidable ob- 
stacles and in any case it is not clear that 
fiscal irresponsibility is a major factor in the 
present inflation. Price-wage controls have 
turned out to be a dismal failure; they may 
well have made inflation worse rather than 
better. It is understandable, therefore, that 
the emphasis is on monetary policy, for it 
was excessive growth in the money supply 
that permitted the inflation to begin with. 

Nevertheless it will be very difficult to 
bring inflation under control by monetary 
policy alone. The present growth rate of the 
money supply, probably somewhere around 
6% per year, is certainly not low by his- 
torical standards, yet it already puts severe 
strains on the monetary system. At the same 
time this growth rate is consistent with an 
inflation rate of at least 7% and perhaps 
more. Therefore monetary policy would have 
to be tightened further if we are ever to go 
back to a reasonably noninfiationary econ- 
omy. It is doubtful whether the financial 
system could stand this. 

Most people are probably not reconciled to 
living with inflation rates of 7% or more. 
We therefore need something more promis- 
ing than the present approach. We have to 
recognize that inflation has become a long- 
run problem and calls for long-run solutions. 
Our economy has to be made less prone to 
inflation and more responsive to anti- 
inflationary policies. 

This means, in particular, that institu- 
tional barriers to price declines have to be 
removed, or at least weakened. Stability of 
the general price level does not mean that 
all prices remain forever the same; on the 
contrary, some prices must rise and some 
must fall, largely in response to technolog- 
ical changes and to fluctuations in demand. 
In a competitive market prices are flexible 
in both directions; the recent precipitous 
decline in the price of electronic calculators 
is a good example of the reaction of a com- 
petitive market to changes in fundamental 
conditions. 

The barriers to competition that exist in 
many markets usually originated in the de- 
sire to prevent such price falls rather than 
to raise prices. Many years ago a German 
economist called cartels “children of adver- 
sity”; the anticompetitive measures that 
were part of the New Deal, some of them still 
in force, are a case in point. A more recent 
example is the effort to reverse a sharp fall 
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in livestock prices by providing government- 
guaranteed loans to producers, thus elimi- 
nating one of the few areas where relief to 
the hard-pressed consumer was in sight. 


BARRIERS TO COMPETITION 


To a large extent fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy has the same effect. In a competitive mar- 
ket the normal reaction to a fall in demand 
is a decline in price, but where competition 
is weak the usual reaction is to cut the quan- 
tity supplied, leaving prices more or less 
unchanged; the steel market during the 
1960s is a typical example. Reductions in 
supply lead in due course to reductions in 
employment, which is the accepted purpose 
of fiscal and monetary policy to counteract. 
Thus general economic policy serves to rein- 
force the downward price rigidity character- 
istic of noncompetitive markets. Of course 
in such markets cost increases are almost au- 
tomatically passed on to the buyer, and fiscal 
and monetary policy also serve to validate 
that practice. Barriers to competition there- 
fore make an economy more susceptible to 
inflation, in addition to creating inefficiencies 
of various kinds. 

These barriers are not likely to be removed 
on a piecemeal basis, though the recent House 
vote against the sugar bill is an encouraging 
exception. Most of them are supported by 
powerful pressure groups who will respond 
with “why pick on us?” If these barriers can 
be removed at all, it has to be done compre- 
hensively. An omnibus bill to this effect 
would have to include the following pro- 
visions: 

In Agriculture it would amend marketing 
order legislation so as to prohibit restriction 
of interstate movements, and production 
quotas on individual producers. The bill 
would also repeal the Meat Import Act and 
replace dairy import quotas by tariffs, if 
needed at all. Export subsidies would be abol- 
ished, except when the domestic price is at 
support level. Agricultural cooperatives with 
sales exceeding $10 million per year would 
lose their antitrust exemption. Food stamps 
would be replaced by cash payments. 

In the field of Transportation the bill 
would remove all route and other restrictions 
in existing trucking licenses. Changes in rail- 
road rates would be approved automatically 
if they fall within a zone of reasonableness 
determined by variable costs. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission would lose the au- 
thority to grant general rate increases. The 
antitrust exemption of railroad and trucking 
rate bureaus would be terminated. The Fed- 
eral Aviation Act would be amended to make 
discount air fares legal, and to bring capac- 
ity-limiting agreements under the antitrust 
laws, The Jenes Act, which reserves coastal 
shipping to U.S. vessels, would be repealed. 
Subsidies for ship construction and opera- 
tion would be abolished unless military neea 
is proved. 

In the area of Energy the bill would de- 
regulate the wellhead price of new natural 
gas. It would outlaw state prorationing of 
oil and gas and repeal the Connolly Hot Oil 
Act. It would terminate crude petroleum al- 
locations and oil price controls, and reform 
pipeline legislation so as to make oil pipe- 
lines effective common carriers. The present 
embargo on uranium imports would be 
rescinded. 

In Banking there would be a general re- 
vision of Federal Reserve Regulation Q, 
including permission for banks to pay in- 
terest on demand deposits. The limitations 
on interest rates paid by savings institu- 
tions would be phased out, Interstate bank- 
ing would be permitted subject to the anti- 
trust laws. The accounting procedures of 
financial institutions would be subjected to 
more rigorous standards. 
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In the field of General Business resale 
price maintenance would be abolished. The 
antitrust laws would be amended to make 
refusal to sell a violation in the case of 
large corporations, thus reducing their 
market power. The Justice Department 
merger guidelines would be reformulated 
to emphasize the effect of mergers on com- 
petition rather than numerical standards. 
All corporations over a certain size would 
be required to have a minimum number of 
outside directors. 

In the field of Labor unreasonable re- 
strictions on union membership, such as 
prior apprenticeship or excessive entrance 
fees, would be prohibited. Union-operated 
hiring halls would be abolished. The Davis- 
Bacon Act and similar laws concerning wages 
paid under government contracts would be 
phased out. The bill would also reform un- 
employment insurance so as to make it less 
of a disincentive to work, and would exempt 
juveniles from minimum wage laws. 

In Foreign Trade the Buy American Act 
would be phased out. A constitutional 
amendment to remove the obsolete prohi- 
bition against export duties would be initi- 
ated. The voluntary export agreements on 
textiles and steel would be terminated, Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit would be allowed 
only where our exports are at an artificial 
disadvantage. 

In the area of Government Operations 
present prohibitions against the sale of 
surpluses from the stockpile would be ter- 
minated, and so would the interest rate 
ceiling on long-term government bonds. 
The private express statutes which give a 
monopoly to the Postal Service would be 
repealed. 

Finally, this omnibus anti-inflation bill 
would have provisions for administration 
by a special board and establishment of an 
adjustment assistance fund which could 
make limited grants to firms or workers 
seriously damaged by provisions of the 
bill, or guarantee loans to firms for 
restructuring made necessary by the bill. 

Enactment of such a bill would not only 
have an immediate impact on the general 
price level, but would also make the U.S. 
economy more resistant to inflation in the 
longer run and stimulate productivity. It 
would have to be supplemented by other 
measures, one of which would permit the 
Treasury to issue cost-of-living bonds, 
whose interest and principal would be re- 
lated to the consumer price index, thus 
making it easier for small investors to pro- 
tect themselves against such inflation as is 
still to come. 


EXPANDING INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 


Another important component of a posi- 
tive strategy against inflation is the expan- 
sion of industrial capacity. It has become 
increasingly clear in recent years that capac- 
ity bottlenecks are a powerful contributor 
to inflationary pressures and may cause un- 
employment at the same time. In several 
basic industries, steel being the outstanding 
case, capacity has fallen far behind demand, 
thus opening the door for sharp price in- 
creases, There are various reasons for the 
shortage of capacity, but one measure that 
would help alleviate it is an overhaul of the 
corporate income tax to facilitate the financ- 
ing of new investment. 

In particular, dividends paid to domestic 
stockholders should be exempted from the 
corporate income tax, though not from the 
individual income, tax. Dividends are factor 
payments just like wages, rent and interest, 
which are already subject to the tax on in- 
dividuals only. The exemption of dividends 
would increase corporate cash flows and 
make equity issues more attractive to cor- 
porations as well as to investors, thus reduc- 
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ing pressures on the new issue market in 
fixed-interest securities. It would also cause 
a loss of federal revenue amounting to about 
$15 billion which could be made up by two 
other changes in the corporate income tax. 

One of these would be a surcharge on cor- 
porations whose rate of return to net worth, 
averaged over a period of years, exceeds a cer- 
tain figure (say 15%). In most cases per- 
sistently high rates of return are an indica- 
tor of great market power reinforced by a 
failure to expand capacity as much as cash 
flows allow. The averaging feature would 
protect corporations with fortuitously high 
profit from the surcharge, while the use of 
net worth as a divisor would be a safeguard 
against excessive depreciation. Since the sur- 
charge would by itself encourage additions 
to capacity there would be less need for the 
investment tax credit, which could thus be 
eliminated or modified to make up a further 
part of the revenue loss, Additional individ- 
ual income tax receipts from dividend in- 
come would also help. . 

These three legislative proposals—the 
comprehensive removal of barriers to com- 
petition, the issuance of cost-of-living bonds, 
and the corporate income tax reform—are 
independent of each other and should be 
evaluated separately. Together they con- 
stitute a program that will get us away from 
the present excessive reliance on monetary 
policy. 

Given enough patience we can perhaps 
control inflation by bringing the economy 
to a virtual standstill or worse, but the cost 
in terms of lost output and employment will 
be staggering. By adding new weapons to 
the fight against inflation we can not only 
make success more probable and more time- 
ly, but we can also lay a better foundation 
for the performance of our economy in the 
future. 


Mr. YOUNG of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would also like to say that I hope this 


study will be approved by the Members, 
and that it will be completed, and that, 
when the study is completed, the House 
will study it very thoroughly, and follow 
its recommendations. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The gentleman from Missouri hesi- 
tates to say what he is about to 
say, but the gentleman from Missouri 
and the gentleman from California, I be- 
lieve, were together trying to pass a rela- 
tively innocuous resolution. There is a 
great deal of business before the House 
scheduled for this day. The gentleman 
from Missouri is perfectly competent to 
deal with partisan debate, and he has 
heard a good deal of it, and he is pre- 
pared to engage in it if it becomes essen- 
tial. But the gentleman from Missouri is 
primarily interested in disposing of a res- 
olution to allow a committee created un- 
der the Employment Act to make a sim- 
ple study of a great problem, the solu- 
tion to which seems to be rather differ- 
ent in the minds of different people. 

If we are to pursue this a great deal 
further, the gentleman from Missouri 
would feel compelled to defend the posi- 
tion of the party that he represents, but 
I think it is rather silly to engage in this 
on a resolution which was introduced at 
the request of the majority leader by the 
ranking Democrat and the ranking Re- 
publican in the Senate. I should like to 
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see the resolution pass, and incidental to 
that I should like to see the amendment 
offered by the gentleman who just had 
the floor adopted. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. McKINNEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the seriousness of the 
economic situation is apparent to every- 
one in this Chamber and to all Ameri- 
cans. Once the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee begins its consideration of this sub- 
ject, I would commend to their atten- 
tion the record of the extensive hearings 
now being held by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on the subject of high 
interest rates now plaguing the Ameri- 
can people. 

The situation as regards tight money 
and the concurrent high interest rates 
is acute. It is destroying savings and 
loan liquidity and it has pulled the rug 
out from under the housing industry, 
virtually excluding the average Ameri- 
can from homeownership and worsens 
as his savings are eaten up by inflation. 

I hope that the Congress acts quickly, 
not only to establish this study and upon 
the Joint Economic Committee’s recom- 
mendations in December, but also upon 
the many innovative proposals which 
have already been introduced and are 
pending action. One measure I especially 
hope will get consideration is aimed at 
giving tax credit on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis for the interest earned from pass- 
book savings up to a maximum of $250. 
I introduced such a bill, H.R. 16121, in 
order to give incentive for savings which 
in itself is anti-inflationary but it will 
also act to encourage those with funds 
already in savings accounts to keep them 
there, blunting disintermediation and 
lessening some of the pressure on those 
banks and other financial institutions 
which provide mortgage money. This is 
especially a help at a time when the U.S. 
Treasury itself is competing for invest- 
ment capital by offering high interest 
Treasury notes and tax-exempt bonds. 
There is no way that savings and loans, 
and mutual and thrift institutions can 
compete with such high interest offer- 
ings when the interest rates they can 
offer are federally regulated at lower 
than market levels. 

I have great confidence in the abilities 
of the able members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee to study the problem 
thoroughly and recommend a course of 
action. But there are steps that Congress 
can take now to reduce the rate on in- 
fiation. Giving tax credit for increased 
Savings is just one of many suggestions 
which have already been made, not only 
by myself but by other Members of Con- 
gress. Most should be considered by both 
Houses before the end of this year when 
the JEC report is made. The American 
people urgently need our action now to 
begin to stem the inflation which in- 
creases almost daily. We can not be con- 
tent to wait until December. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Speaker, I will vote for the 
resolution in the hope that the study 
will be beneficial and because of the 
magnitude of the problem of infia- 
tion. But, my constituents can tell Con- 
gress now how to reduce inflation. They 
are pressing for a balanced budget and 
have been for many years. 

The popular Phillips or British theory 
that employment begets infiation has 
been disputed by many respected econ- 
omists including Dr. Alan Greenspan 
who recently stated that he had never 
seen proof that reducing Federal spend- 
ing increases unemployment. He stated 
that unemployment caused by excessive 
spending can be proved and pointed to 
the inflation-caused, major retrench- 
ment underway in the consumer market 
and housing industry. The retrenchment, 
Greenspan said, is causing and will cause 
substantial unemployment. 

Let me offer a simple example. As the 
price of refrigerators soars, the house- 
wife stops buying refrigerators and re- 
frigerator companies stop manufactur- 
ing refrigerators. Unemployment results. 
So, cutting inflation can increase em- 
ployment. 

Many respected economists like Her- 
bert Stein, Alan Greenspan, and Dr. Ar- 
thur Burns agree that excessive Federal 
spending is the root cause of our current 
crippling inflation. 

Congress must take strong action and 
I recommend passing a strong bill iike 
H.R. 144 introduced by my good friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. H. R. 
Gross, or H.R. 15375 which I introduced 
which would cut Federal spending 2 per- 
cent below income. We really do not need 
to appropriate $100,000 to reduce infla- 
tionary pressures. But, I will admit that 
the studies contemplated under this res- 
olution, if properly carried out, could rec- 
ommend future courses of action to avoid 
many of our present problems. 

I yield back theb alance of my time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I choose not to take 
a great deal of time this afternoon. 
I should like to applaud my distin- 
guished colleague on this side of the 
aisle who offered an amendment to get 
the Joint Committee to deal with the 
issue of causes. 

I tried to listen as diligently and as 
carefully as I could this afternoon to 
some of the proposals made. It seems to 
me they are symptomatic in approach, 
because they are only dealing in symp- 
toms. If we are going to talk about causes, 
I should like to make a nonpartisan state- 
ment, because I think my statement con- 
stitutes accord for both the Republican 
and the Democratic Party. If we are 
going to talk about the causes of 
inflation, there are three major areas 
of misallocation we must examine. I hope 
this Joint Committee does that. They 
are, one, our exorbitant Defense budget; 
two, the lack of equity in our tax struc- 
ture; and, finally, the major subsidies, 
huge subsidies, to major corporations in 
this country. Unless the Joint Commit- 
tee addresses itself to the causes of infla- 
tion, looks at the question of how much 
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money we spend on defense, looks at the 
fact that middle-income Americans pay 
most of the taxes, whereas the wealthy 
and the major corporations of this coun- 
try pay little or no taxes, and, finally, the 
extraordinary giveaways to major cor- 
porations in this country, it would seem 
to me that the Joint Committee is going 
to play partisan games dealing with 
symptomatic approaches, and we are 
never going to solve the problems of in- 
flation. 

I would simply admonish my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle to bite the bul- 
let and make some recommendations to 
come to this floor to talk about cutting 
the Defense budget, to talk about tax re- 
form, and to talk about removing some of 
these huge giveaways to major corpora- 
tions. Beyond that, we are, in fact, taking 
an ineffective approach to an extremely 
difficult problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

As the ranking minority House mem- 
ber of the Joint Economic Committee, I 
convene with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. BoLLING) and move to accept 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Youne), and it 
should be adopted. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I support Senate Con- 
current Resolution 93, the inflation 
study by the Joint Economic Committee, 
but I do so with some skepticism. 

Inflation is the number 1 problem to- 
day. We all know it, and so do our con- 
stituents. My skepticism arises from that 
knowledge and from the track record of 
the JEC. 

Inflation needs congressional atten- 
tion. Congress has done nothing and has 
no policy on the economy. Study will im- 
prove the Congress, or is likely to do so, 
since the only way we have to go is up. 

The JEC has plenty of staff as it is. 
The extra $100,000 may be inflationary, 
but it wil be a minor transgression among 
our inflationary sins. The JEC has no 
legislative authority. I would rather see 
an inguiry handled by a legislative com- 
mittee. I want to warn that some of us 
in the House will not tolerate another 
whitewash of our high spending, Con- 
gressional extravagance. 

The majority party has to take full 
responsibility for years of overspending. 
One harmless study can’t erase that sorry 
record. Nor can it cover the total absence 
of some economic policy. Congress can 
do something. It can tighten its belt. It 
can provide leadership and example. I 
cast my aye vote in hope, but I must 
admit my hope, based on our perform- 
ance to date is a forlorn one, 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
this resolution, the fact that this res- 
olution—which calls for a study by the 
Congress of the causes and effects of in- 
flation—is now before us is in my opinion, 
a ringing indictment of the Congress 
continuing inaction and confusion on 
this crucial problem of inflation. It tells 
the American public that the majority in 
Congress do not yet understand that ex- 
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cessive Government spending is the cause 
of inflation and that the Congress is go- 
ing to yet spend more money to “study” 
inflation. Passing this resolution will not 
symbolize action. To the contrary, it sym- 
bolizes more inaction. 

We do not need to spend more of the 
taxpayers’ money—on one more study of 
a phenomenon which has been studied 
endlessly—to tell us what we already 
know. Government spending is the cause 
of inflation. And, since the leadership of 
Government—executive and legisla- 
tive—created the problem, it has the 
power to correct it. It can do so now. it 
does not need to wait on the results. of 
this study. 

If one wants to know why we have in- 
flation, read the pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD each day and look at the 
excessive spending which the Congress 
is foisted upon the American taxpay- 
ers—spending which results in deficit 
spending for which the Government must 
both borrow more and more money at ex- 
orbitantly high interest rates and print 
additional paper money behind which 
there is no commensurate growth in na- 
tional productivity. 

Our economic history is clear on the 
fact that additional increases in money 
supply, unaccompanied by increases in 
national productivity, drive up prices. 
For every surge in money supply, there 
has been a direct, corresponding surge in 
prices. As a matter of fact, there has 
never been a dramatic price surge which 
has not been accompanied by a drastic 
increase in paper money supply or some 
similar form of artificial government 
manipulation of the marketplace. We 
need no new study by the Congress to 
tell us that. 

The Federal Reserve Board has been 
pressured into issuing more paper money 
as a means to lessen the amount which 
the Government has to borrow to cover 
its deficits. When Government has a defi- 
cit—and it has one every year now—it 
can do one or both of two things: it can 
borrow the money, just like any other 
borrower, in the money markets of the 
country, and/or it can print new paper 
money with which to cover its debts un- 
like any other borrower. The way to cor- 
rect both of these problems—for one 
takes crucially needed funds away from 
capital-starved industries and the other 
fuels the fires of inflation—is to deal with 
it at its primary source—Government 
spending. 

We attack this basic problem of ex- 
cessive spending by balancing the budget. 
The President should submit a revised 
budget message for the current fiscal 
year, recommending specific cuts of at 
least $10 billion. I would prefer $15 or $20 
billion. He should veto all appropriations 
bills in excess of his spending requests, as 
revised. He should withhold the obliga- 
tion of funds already approved but in 
excess of his spending requests. He must 
insist upon a balanced budget for the 
next fiscal year, a budget balanced on the 
basis of realistic projections of revenue. 
He should direct his department and 
agency heads to stop hiring more Gov- 
ernment workers, allowing natural attri- 
tion—retirements, deaths, terminations, 
and resignations—to bring down Federal 
employment. He should direct the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Board of Governors to tie 
money supply directly to national pro- 
ductivity, or, at a minimum, to curtail 
the money supply growth rate to about 
5 percent this year—a manageable level. 

The Congress should insure a balanced 
budget and hold total spending down to 
the level of revenue—not a dollar more. 
It should authorize the President to 
withhold the obligation of funds when 
the exercise of that power would help 
control inflation and curtail spending, 
for with such a specific statutory grant 
of power to the President, his actions in 
this regard would not be invalidated by 
court orders. The Congress should legis- 
late a requirement which limits the 
growth in paper money. The Congress 
should require that all new Federal pro- 
grams be tested first—to see if they will 
work or not—before they are made the 
law of the land ahd applicable to every- 
one, eating our tax dollars in the process. 
The Congress should start its appropria- 
tions process for each fiscal year from a 
zero base; that is, every program would 
have to justify its continued funding, in 
order that only those programs which 
deserve tax dollars will continue to re- 
ceive them. The Congress should impose 
revenue and budget ceilings in relation 
to aggregate national income. 

The Congress alone has the constitu- 
tional power to tax and to appropriate 
money. We should exercise that power by 
holding the line both on spending and the 
taking of taxes necessary to support that 
spending. It is time to stop passing the 
buck on this issue to the administration, 
for that administration—while there are 
things as I have enumerated which it 
can and should do—is not the branch of 
Government which authorizes and ap- 
propriates money. We should exercise 
that authority instead of trying to side- 
step the question by having it studied. 
What can a new study tell us that the 
revenue-raising and appropriations com- 
mittees have not already explicitly or 
impliedly shown to us? Or, that countless 
economists and professors and hundreds 
of textbooks—and 200 years of national 
experience—have not told us? Nothing; 
or at best, very little. 

The time has come for action—actions 
like slashing spending, actions like trim- 
ming the sails on the printing of more 
paper money. The time has long since 
passed when a study would have been 
appropriate. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the defeat of this 
spending proposal and urge my col- 
leagues to tell the American people the 
truth—we must cut the cost of Govern- 
ment in order to cut the cost of living. 
We owe it to the taxpayers of our country 
and to the future of our free enterprise 
system. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Youna). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not want this oc- 
casion to pass without making an obser- 
vation. The question was raised earlier 
about the current budget for the Joint 
Economic Committee. I understand from 
the committee staff the budget is $950,- 
000 approximately already this year for 
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this committee’s activities. By our ac- 
tion, we are here adding $100,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money to that committee 
budget to allow them to conduct a study 
of the national economy, called “an 
emergency study,” which will take 6 
months—some “emergency,” I must say. 

I only wish, since the decision may 
be made to permit television to cover our 
debates, that the American people could 
see the confession of failure occurring 
here in the House this afternoon. By 
this resolution we are admitting that the 
Congress of the United States does not 
know what the economic problems are 
and that it will take 6 months and one- 
tenth of a million dollars to find out 
what these problems are. Apparently, we 
are all oblivious to the reality around 
us. 

I must commend the Speaker because 
it took him only an hour the other day 
during his special order to explain in 
great detail what the economic problems 
were and who caused them. He assured 
us he was offering a complete program 
to solve all these ills, and his entire re- 
marks only took an hour and did not cost 
a dime. So I hope when the Members get 
to vote on this they will consider the tax- 
payers and the free advice of our be- 
loved Speaker. I do not think we need 
another study to tell us what we already 
know. If this resolution passes, I sug- 
gest we-use the rollcall vote as “exhibit 
A“ to show what is really wrong with 
our economy; that is the total unwilling- 
ness of the majority of the Congress to 
restrain their habit of constantly spend- 
ing money we do not have for projects of 
dubious merit. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri. I will 
always yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to explain that I answered the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from California 
on the $800,000 budget of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee accurately. It is ap- 
proximately $800,000 for the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee as a whole. The other 
moneys expended are for a special study 
separately financed by the appropria- 
tions committees of the House and the 
Senate for the very excellent study made 
by the gentlewoman from Michigan 
(Mrs. GRIFFITHS) through our Subcom- 
mittee on Fiscal Policy. So both the gen- 
tleman from Maryland and I are accu- 
rate and I do not contest anything else 
he wishes to say because I will reserve 
that for another forum. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
economy is sick. The present inflation 
is one of the worst in our history and it 
does not appear to be easing. As soon as 
one component of the Price Index starts 
to go down, another begins to rise. In 
the past year, we have suffered sharp 
increases in food and energy prices and 
now we face the unpleasant prospect of 
continuing sharp rises in industrial 
prices. 

Meanwhile, unemployment, according 
to the experts, will rise during the sec- 
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ond half of the year. Our economy is in 
a stagnant condition and prospects for 
recovery are dim. Agriculture is dis- 
rupted, our housing industry is in a 
shambles, and double digit interest rates 
are stifling the economy. 

In the face of these problems, the ad- 
ministration is following a do-nothing 
policy. They have done nothing to cope 
with these threats to our economic well 
being. Not since the days of Herbert 
Hoover have I seen such a lack of com- 
petence to deal with the serious econom- 
ic issues of the day. 

Clearly, Mr. Speaker, Congress must 
take the initiative and develop a pro- 
gram to save our economy from worse 
disruption. It is up to this body to de- 
velop economic policies for the Nation 
and to promote a better means of co- 
ordinating decisions so as to improve 
our economic welfare. 

In the fact of our current difficulties, 
I am glad to see that the Senate has just 
passed Senate Concurrent Resolution 93 
which would require the Joint Economic 
Committee to conduct an emergency 
study of the economy and to look into all 
of the important aspects of the present 
economic difficulties. The Committee 
would also be authorized to make spe- 
cific recommendations to the Congress 
for dealing with our current ills by the 
end of the year. Admittedly, this is a 
very rigid schedule but, as chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee, I would 
be happy to undertake it. It is a job that 
needs badly to be done. My colleagues 
on the Joint Economic Committee would 
be proud to undertake it. Accordingly, I 
urge that the House concur in the reso- 
lution. 

If granted the authorization and fi- 
nancing of this resolution, I promise 
that the Joint Economic Committee will 
call in outstanding experts to advise on 
the major problems of the economy and 
on means of resolving them. It would be 
my hope to supplement this with studies 
directed to problem areas and under- 
taken for the purpose of providing the 
Congress with recommendations to be 
considered in forming economic policies 
for the year ahead. I would hope that 
the results of this undertaking would 
provide the Congress with additional in- 
sights and, hopefully, incentives to 
counteract the worsening chaos in our 
economy that the administration is 
responsible for. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
93, legislation authorizing funds for the 
Joint Economic Committee to conduct a 
6-month emergency study of the current 
state of the economy. 

While it does seem strange that we 
should be considering spending $100,000 
for an economic analysis at a time when 
it is so important to keep a tight control 
of Federal spending, I am hopeful that 
this will be money well spent and that 
the committee will expeditiously come 
forward with some sound recommenda- 
tions and remedies for our economic 
woes, 

Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with a 
severe economic crisis. With double-digit 
inflation, skyrocketing interest rates, 
climbing food prices and taxes, there is 
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not a single citizen who is not concerned 
with the unrelenting increases in the cost 
of living. 

In looking at the economic problems 
confronting our Nation we must also as- 
sess the economic stature of the rest of 
the world. Inflation is a worldwide prob- 
lem which has been further complicated 
by energy shortages and the resultant 
severe rise in fuel prices. While it is little 
consolation to our wage earners, the in- 
fiation rate in the United States is among 
the lowest of any industrial nation in 
the world. 

The fact remains, however, that most 
of our populace cannot tolerate the cur- 
rent rate of inflation. The critical eco- 
nomic burdens affecting us are, by far, 
the most troublesome of all of our domes- 
tic problems. 

The administration has proposed a 
policy of economic restraint, advocating 
a tight rein on lending and vast reduc- 
tions in Federal spending. While I agree 
with the necessity for strict monetary 
and fiscal policies, I feel that these rem- 
edies alone do not go to the root of the 
problem and will not provide us with the 
means for allowing our citizens to look 
forward to a prosperous, inflation-proot 
future. 

Accordingly, the moneys we are au- 
thorizing for this Joint Economic Com- 
mittee’s study should be spent in fully 
investigating some solutions for stabil- 
izing our economic seesaw. I urge the 
committee to specifically consider the 
following areas of economic concern: 

The need for a unified depository of 
economic data, including an assessment 
of those materials and minerals which 
are, or may be, in short supply; 

The need for a regional approach’ to 
our economic problems, taking into con- 
sideration growth of a region, rate of un- 
employment, and the need for economic 
stimulation; 

The need for encouraging increased 
development of our energy sources. Fuel 
shortages, as the greatest contributor to 
economic: instability, must be given the 
highest priority; 

The need for assessing our economic 
policy in relation to international devel- 
opments. While we enjoy one of the 
world’s lowest inflation rates, we cannot 
help but be effected by the skyrocketing 
inflation rates of other nations. The 
plague of inflation travels and is not 
abated because an ocean separates us 
from the European community or from 
the hard-hit Eastern countries. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I support 
this funding of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee because it is incumbent upon the 
Congress to thoroughly and expeditiously 
investigate the economic concerns con- 
fronting us, to assess all of the relevant 
data and to seek sound paths for our 
future economic policy. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, the eco- 
nomic situation which confronts the 
Nation today compels the Congress to 
take action, to help answer the questions 
of those Americans who ask why the 
United States has fallen on such hard 
times. What are the tough economic 
facts which confront us today? Mr. 
Speaker, inflation has continued to grow, 
exceeding all expectations by reaching 
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the 11 percent mark. Unemployment 
hovers above 5 percent, and gives no sign 
of abating. Interest rates have risen 
drastically, now at their highest level 
this century, and these rates have 
brought on a further worsening of the 
economy by affecting housing and the 
business markets. And the picture hardly 
looks brighter on the international scene, 
where shortages of materials, the bal- 
ance of payments, and the value of the 
dollar threaten our future stability and 
well-being. 

It is increasingly apparent to all of us 
in Congress as we witness this country’s 
economic stagnation that the solutions 
to this complex problem are not easy. 
However, it is also apparent that we, as 
representatives of our constituents, must 
do more than hope that the economy will 
improve. We must do more than simply 
to ask hard-pressed consumers to save 
more money, or to implore business and 
labor to keep wage and price increases to 
a reasonable level. In recent months the 
administration’s economic policies have 
reflected little more than such ineffec- 
tual requests, but we no longer tolerate 
these policies. The problems facing us are 
too severe. 

Today I am pleased to support Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 93, a resolution 
authorizing an emergency study of the 
current state of the economy by the Joint 
Economic Committee. While I would like 
to see stronger legislation passed to rec- 
tify immediately the current problems, 
it is imperative that we first understand 
the situation as completely as possible. 
This emergency study will especially 
focus in on our rampant inflation, but 
it will also investigate related problems 
such as Federal spending, tight money, 
high interest rates, the shortages of ma- 
terials, credit and export policies as well 
as international exchange rates and in- 
dexing. In conducting the study, the 
Joint Economic Committee will be 
authorized to hire additional staff, to 
engage consultants, to enter into con- 
tracts for further studies, and to consult 
experts throughout the Nation. In addi- 
tion, the committee will be granted the 
power of subpena. 

Mr. Speaker, this country’s economy 
needs more than studies; it needs far- 
sighted leadership. If the Nixon admin- 
istration will not respond to our eco- 
nomic plight, then Congress must take 
on that responsibility. Our people can no 
longer tolerate an economy which wor- 
sens with each passing day. It is time for 
us to act. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the Senate con- 
current resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
Senate concurrent resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 335, nays 66, 
not voting 33, 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 


Bergland 
Beyill 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Ill, 
Conable 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 


Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 


as follows: 


[Roll No. 423] 
YEAS—335 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa, 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


McKinney 
Macdonald 


Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
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Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Molichan 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 


Roncalio, Wyo. 


Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 


Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 

Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
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Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Il. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, N.C. Wampler 
Teague Whalen 
Thompson, N.J. White 
Thomson, Wis. Whitehurst 
Thone Whitten 
Thornton Widnall 
Towell, Nev. Wiggins 
Traxler Williams 
Treen Wilson, Bob 
Udall Wilson, 
Ullman Charles H., 
Van Deerlin Calif. 


NAYS—66 
Dingell 
Dorn 
Findley 
Fish 
Fiynt 
Goldwater 
Gross Rarick 
Guyer Robinson, Va. 
Hechler, W. Va. Ruppe 
Henderson Scherle 
Holt Schroeder 
Huber Shuster 
Hudnut Smith, N.Y. 
Jones,Tenn. Spence 
Kemp Steed 
Ketchum Steiger, Ariz. 
Lagomarsino Symms 
Landgrebe Taylor, Mo. 
Lott Ware 
McCollister Young, Alaska 
Martin, N.C. Young, S.C. 
Mathis, Ga. Zion 

NOT VOTING—33 
Davis, Ga. Holifield 
de la Garza Jones, Ala. 
Diggs Landrum 
Edwards, Calif. McSpadden 
Evins, Tenn. Nix 
Fraser O'Neill 
Green, Oreg. Rooney, N.Y. 
Griffiths Rostenkowski 
Gunter Tiernan 
Conyers Hansen, Idaho Vander Veen 
Culver Hansen, Wash. Waldie 


So the Senate concurrent resolution 
was concurred in. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Edwards 
of California. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. McSpadden. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mrs, Hansen 
of Washington. 

Mr. O’Neill with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Vander Veen with Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr, Conte. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Gunter with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Culver, 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Waldie with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Chappell with Mrs. Griffiths. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 


Anderson, Ill. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 

Biaggi 
Biester 

Bray 

Brown, Mich. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byron 
Collins, Tex. 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 

Davis, Wis, 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 


Mayne 
Montgomery 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Powell, Ohio 
Price, Tex. 


Arends 
Brasco 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Collier 
Conte 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT TO FILE REPORT ON 
H.R. 16136, AS AMENDED 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
(H.R. 16136) , as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 69, 
EDUCATION AMENDMENT OF 1974 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
69) to extend and amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(Por conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of July 23, 
1974.) 

Mr. PERKINS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the statement of the 
managers be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
PERKINS). 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report on H.R. 69 extends and 
improves dozens of Federal aid to edu- 
cation programs. It also authorizes a 
number of new programs and makes 
much needed improvements in the ad- 
ministration of Federal aid programs. 

If this conference report is not 
adopted today, there can be no appropri- 
ation bill for education this year, and 
school districts throughout the country 
will have to rely upon the continuing 
resolution for their Federal aid. As I 
pointed out in Monday’s Recorp, this 
turn of events will mean that school dis- 
tricts will receive hundreds of thou- 
sands and, in some cases, millions of 
dollars less in Federal aid to education 
this year than they would if this bill is 
passed. 

The reason for this loss of funds is that 
under the continuing resolution the ad- 
ministration is only required to spend at 
last year’s appropriation level. This 
amount for title I, for instance, was only 
$1.719 billion; and from that amount the 
administration on its own has even with- 
held part from being allocated among the 
States. But, if the conference report is 
adopted and signed into law, the Presi- 
dent has said that he will request and 
spend $1.885 billion for title I. This will 
mean that every State in the country will 
gain greatly needed dollars for education.’ 

California will gain $18 million. Ala- 
bama will gain $5.7 million; Florida $7.8 
million; Mississippi $5.2 million; and Vir- 
ginia $4.8 million. 

This conference report must be 
adopted if we are to continue the prog- 
ress we have made in Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

I would like to cite for my colleagues 
some of the improvements contained in 
this conference report: 
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In the title I program, the major Fed- 
eral aid program, we have adopted a 
more equitable formula for distributing 
funds which will be effective through 
fiscal 1978. This formula is a product of 
@ long, protracted debate in the Con- 
gress, a debate which I am sure many 
Members do not want to go through 
again; 

The impact aid program is extended 
through fiscal year 1978, and public 
housing children are included for the first 
time. But there is also included a pro- 
vision that no school district will receive 
less in regular impact aid payments due 
to the inclusion of these children; 

A consolidation of seven separate 
programs into two simplified programs 
is also contained in the conference re- 
port, This consolidation is the number 
one priority of the administration this 
year in education. It would be phased 
in over 2 years and would have to be for- 
ward funded and would have to be 
funded at the same level of appropria- 
tions as the separate programs were 
funded; 

A greatly enlarged aid for the handi- 
capped program is also included in the 
conference report. This program, which 
will provide $630 million in aid, is meant 
to assist the States in educating all their 
handicapped children; and 

The adult education program is also 
extended, as is the Bilingual Education 
Act and the Indian Education Act. 

The conference report also contains 
several new programs. The most notable 
of these is a reading improvement pro- 
gram to provide assistance to all chil- 
dren with reading deficiencies, regard- 
less of the income of their family, and 
the community schools program, which 
is meant to encourage the better use of 
school buildings throughout the coun- 
try. Grants are also provided for the 
first time to assist States in formulating 
equalization plans for the better distri- 
bution of their State and local resources 
for education. 

The conference report also adopts a 
simplified application for States apply- 
ing for Federal aid to education. This 
simplification is meant to cut down on 
the amount of paperwork involved in 
applying for Federal aid. 

Those extensions of Federal aid pro- 
grams and-those improvements in their 
administration are the heart of this bill. 
Unfortunately, there are also in the con- 
ference report amendments dealing with 
busing. Those amendments by right 
should not have been attached to this 
bill, but rather should have been con- 
sidered by the Judiciary Committees in 
each House. But, since they have been 
attached to our education bills, we have 
done the best we could to work our way 
to agreement with the Senate conferees. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues, first of all, concerning these 
antibusing amendments that the vast 
bulk of these provisions were identical 
in both the Senate and House bills. Both 
bills contained prohibitions against bus- 
ing beyond the next closest school. Both 
bills forbade the disregarding of district 
lines. Both bills said that the assignment 
of students to their neighborhood schools 
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did not violate the 14th amendment. 
Both bills said that population changes 
should not serve as a basis for new law- 
suits. And, both bills stated clearly that 
racial balance is not required in achiey- 
ing desegregation. 

The conference report retains all those 
provisions intact, verbatim. No one word 
is changed. 

The conference report also adopts sev- 
eral antibusing amendments which were 
proposed and adopted on the Senate 
floor. Those amendments forbid any 
busing except when all other alternatives 
have been exhausted. They forbid any 
busing to start except at the beginning 
of a school year, and they forbid any 
busing except after a school district has 
been given reasonable opportunity to 
formulate a voluntary plan to achieve 
desegregation. 

All of those amendments were adopted 
in the conference committee and are 
contained in this conference report. 

The conference report also contains 
provisions allowing the reopening of 
court orders when the health of the child 
is imperiled or when its educational 
process is impaired. The termination of 
court orders regarding busing is also 
permitted if the school district is in com- 
pliance with the 14th amendment. 

The conference report also contains 
the Ashbrook amendment which forbids 
the use of Federal funds for busing. The 
only change in that amendment as it 
passed the House is a clarification con- 
cerning impact aid. 

Mr. Speaker, all these amendments 
show clearly that Congress does not fa- 
vor the busing of schoolchildren in de- 
segregation situations. These provisions 
are the farthest that the Congress has 
yet gone in expressing its will on busing. 

But, I urge my colleagues to look upon 
this bill primarily as an education bill 
and not as an antibusing bill. I also urge 
my colleagues to remember that unless 
we adopt this conference report today, 
there will be no education bill this year. 
A year and a half of work will go down 
the drain and the education of millions 
of schoolchildren will be impeded. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now like to dis- 
cuss in more detail the principal provi- 
sions of the conference report. 

EXTENSIONS OF ACTS 


In general, the conference report ex- 
tends the programs authorized under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Bilingual Education Act, the 
Adult Education Act, the impact aid laws, 
and the Indian Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act through fiscal year 
1978. The Education of the Handicapped 
Act is extended through fiscal year 1977, 
the Emergency School Aid Act is ex- 
tended through fiscal year 1976, and title 
III of the National Defense Education 
Act is extended through fiscal year 1977. 

TITLE I, ESEA 

Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act is the major pro- 
gram of Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education. It provides funds to 
local school districts for compensatory 
education for educationally deprived 
children. 

A major controversy concerning title I 
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for the past several years has been over 
the formula for the distribution of funds. 
I am pleased to say that the conference 
report. on H.R. 69 adopts the formula 
which was written in the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and adopted 
overwhelmingly by the House last March. 
That formula, to my way of thinking, 
provides for the most equitable distribu- 
tion of funds possible at this time in the 
title I program. 

The formula distributes funds prin- 
cipally on the basis of the number of poor 
children in each school district as deter- 
mined using the official Federal definition 
of poverty, the Orshansky index. The 
adoption of that index for title I will, over 
time, lead us in the direction of a uniform 
means of allocating these funds through- 
out the country. 

But, I would like to point out that the 
formula in the bill is, and will continue 
to be, still weighted in favor of the 
wealthier States as is the title I formula 
in the present law. Under the new for- 
mula those States will receive more funds 
than the poorer States due to the inclu- 
sion of AFDC children in addition to 
these Orshansky children, due to these 
States’ higher expenditures for education 
which will result in higher payments, and 
due to the farm-nonfarm differential in 
the computation of the Orshansky index 
which favors the more urbanized States. 
The formula in the conference report, 
nonetheless, is the best formula we could 
enact at this time. 

The conference report also retains a 
provision guaranteeing every school dis- 
trict 85 percent of its previous year’s 
allocation and a provision permitting the 
Commissioner of Education under a sep- 
arate authorization of appropriations to 
grant additional assistance to school dis- 
tricts receiving less than 90 percent of 
their previous year’s allocation. The pur- 
pose of that latter provision is twofold: 
To provide assistance to school districts 
which are hampered in maintaining the 
present level of support for their title I 
programs by the operation of the new 
formula; and also to provide funds to 
assist school districts which are in 
counties with declining numbers of title 
I children, but which themselves have 
increasing numbers of those children. 

Providing some additional assistance 
to school districts in this last described 
status is necessary because of the man- 
ner in which the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare presently ad- 
ministers the title I program. Instead 
of allocating funds to local school dis- 
tricts, HEW has been allocating funds 
only to the county level, claiming that 
there is a lack of data to provide for al- 
locations to local school districts. This 
means that unusual circumstances can 
develop in which the overall numbers of 
title I children in certain counties can 
be stationary or declining, while par- 
ticular school districts within those 
counties can have increasing numbers 
of title I children; and, because HEW 
only allocates funds to the county level, 
those school districts with increasing 
numbers of poor children would be held 
to the same amount of funding as all 
the other school districts in the county. 

This is an inequitable situation and 
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one which should be redressed. This new 
authority is meant to assist the Com- 
missioner in providing funds to those 
school districts until the Office of Edu- 
cation is able to obtain the data needed 
to distribute all the title I funds to the 
local school district level. The Office of 
Education should have been compiling 
that data for such use years ago, and 
this amendment is meant in no way to 
condone its present practice of allo- 
cating funds only to the county level. 

As regards the use of the migrant stu- 
dent record transfer system in the pro- 
gram of aid to State agencies providing 
education for migratory children, the 
conference report provides that the 
Commissioner may use that system for 
distributing these funds if he determines 
that it provides the best data obtainable. 
We urge, however, that if the Commis- 
sioner shifts to this new method of allo- 
cating funds, the transition take place 
over time and after a careful study of the 
MSRTS. That system has not as yet been 
used to distribute funds and should be 
perfected before it is put into full use. 

The conference report also amends 
title I to— 

Provide local school districts with the 
discretionary authority to make schools 
“target schools” if they have the same 
proportions of poverty children as regu- 
lar title I schools and yet are not within 
poverty areas; 

Require that a “target school” be des- 
ignated as such for 3 years; 

Require that there be established both 
local school and districtwide advisory 
councils composed of a majority of mem- 
pore being parents of title I children; 
an 

Provide that the Commissioner must 
bypass local and State educational agen- 
cies to provide assistance to children in 
private schools if those agencies cannot 
by statute, or are substantially failing to, 
provide such assistance. 

The conference report also permits a 
limited study of the use of methods other 
than poverty for the purpose of deter- 
mining “target schools” under title I. A 
maximum of 20 local school districts 
in the country are permitted to experi- 
ment with such methods in projects 
under the administration of the National 
Institute of Education. The conference 
report also allows the Commissioner to 
set aside up to one-half of 1 percent of 
the title I appropriation for the purpose 
of evaluating title I programs. 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

The conference report strengthens the 
Federal commitment to bilingual educa- 
tion by increasing the authorization of 
appropriations for the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act, by more precisely defining the 
requirements for federally assisted bilin- 
gual education programs, by providing 
for the voluntary enrollment of English- 
speaking students in those programs, by 
requiring consultation with parents of 
limited English-speaking ability and 
teachers in developing the applications 
for those programs, and by expanding 
the list of eligible activities which can be 
funded to include supplementary activi- 
ties such as adult education and pre- 
school programs. 

Of particular importance is the em- 
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phasis placed in these amendments to 
the Bilingual Education Act upon the 
training of personnel involved in bilin- 
gual programs. The conference report 
provides for both preservice training and 
inservice training of teachers, adminis- 
trators, paraprofessionals, teacher aides, 
and parents. The conference report con- 
tains all the training provisions under 
the act in one section. These sections 
had appeared as two separate sections 
of the Senate bill and did not appear in 
the House passed version of H.R. 69. By 
consolidating these sections of the Senate 
bill into one provision in the conference 
report, no change in substance was in- 
tended by the conference. 

The administration of bilingual educa- 
tion programs was also improved by re- 
quiring the creation of an Office of Bilin- 
gual Education within the U.S. Office of 
Education. This Office must administer 
all programs relating to bilingual educa- 
tion within the USOE. 


IMPACT AID 


The impact aid laws, Public Law 81-815 
and Public Law 81-874, are amended in 
several very significant respects: I would 
like to describe certain of these amend- 
ments. 

Public Law 81-874 is amended to re- 
quire that heavily impacted school dis- 
tricts, those school districts with 25 per- 
cent or more of their enrollments “A” 
children, must receive the full amount of 
their entitlements for these “A” children. 
The conference report also adopts an 
amendment clarifying that all Indian 
children living on Indian land which is 
now used for low-rent public housing are 
to be considered regular impact aid chil- 
dren and not as public housing children. 
It is expected that the Office of Educa- 
tion will make payments for all these 
children in both fiscal year 1974 and 
thereafter. There seems to have been 
some administrative confusion concern- 
ing the status of those Indian children in 
fiscal 1974, and this amendment is meant 
to make clear that payments must be 
made for them. Effective in fiscal 1976, 
all children on Indian land, including 
this land used for public housing, will be 
considered “A” children. 

Also effective in fiscal year 1976 are a 
series of broad amendments revising the 
entitlements and payment rates for al- 
most all “A” and “B” children. Those 
amendments have been delayed in effect 
until 1976 so that the Office of Education 
can collect data much more extensively 
than it has so far on the repercussions 
of the amendments. 

A major amendment effective in 1976 
requires that public housing children 
must be funded for the first time under 
the impact aid program. Funds for those 
children, however, unlike other impact 
aid money, must be used for categorical 
compensatory education programs. Those 
programs must be funded in the follow- 
ing order of priority. First of all, pro- 
grams in title I funded areas which have 
been harmed by the adoption of the new 
title I formula must receive funds to 
maintain those programs. Second, if that 
first priority is met, then programs in 
title I eligible areas which are not funded 
with regular title I appropriations must 
be funded. And third, if both of the first 
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two priorities have been met, then other 
schools in the school district may be 
funded for compensatory education pro- 
grams for educationally deprived chil- 
dren of low-income families. 

It is expected that the U.S. Office of 
Education and the State educational 
agencies will monitor the expenditures 
of these funds for compensatory educa- 
tion. The title I personnel in both the 
U.S. Office of Education and the State 
educational agencies must be involved in 
this monitoring since they have the ex- 
pertise developed over many years in 
dealing with compensatory education 
programs. 

A method for assuring compliance 
with these requirements could be that 
a local school district receiving funds for 
these public housing children must sub- 
mit a letter of compliance with the U.S. 
Office of Education and its State educa- 
tional agency before it receives its impact 
aid funds. Then, USOE and the State 
educational agency would monitor its 
compliance. If the State educational 
agency has any administrative funds 
under title I which are not being ex- 
pended, those funds could be used to as- 
sure compliance with these require- 
ments. 

The impact aid program is also 
amended to provide additional assist- 
ance for handicapped children of mili- 
tary personnel. It is expected that the 
same type of administrative procedure 
will be provided for those children as for 
the public housing children since their 
funds must also be used in an identifi- 
able manner for categorical special pro- 
grams for such children. 

The conference report also adopts an 
amendment to Public Law 81-874 to 
allow States to consider impact aid as 
local resources in their distributions of 
State aid under State equalization pro- 
grams. Some confusion seems to have 
arisen over one of the conditions under 
which States can consider that aid. The 
report states that impact aid can be 
considered— 

Provided that a State may consider as 
local resources funds received under this 
title only in proportion to the share that 
local revenues covered under a State equali- 
zation program are of total local revenues, 


The term “local revenues” in this con- 
text clearly means local revenues for 
education and not all local revenues for 
all local services. 


CONSOLIDATION 


The conference report adopts the con- 
solidations of State formula programs 
which were contained in H.R. 69 as it 
passed the House. Those consolidations 
were put into two categories and seven 
separate Federal categorical aid pro- 
grams. 

Those consolidations, however, must 
be phased in over 2 years and cannot 
become effective in their first year before 
fiscal 1976. They also cannot become ef- 
fective unless the appropriations for the 
consolidations are provided in an appro- 
priation bill providing appropriations for 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year 
in which the consolidations are to be ef- 
fective. Neither can the consolidations be 
effective unless the total appropriations 
for the consolidations are at least equal 
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to the total appropriations for the sepa- 
rate programs before they were consoli- 
dated, to the level of appropriations for 
the consolidations in the previous fiscal 
year if they were funded in that fiscal 
year. 

These “triggers” on consolidation are 
meant to assure the best administrative 
transition to consolidation possible and 
to assure that consolidation is not used 
as a device for cutting back on Federal 
aid to education. When these triggers 
refer to the consolidations as being “ef- 
fective” or “in effect,” it is meant that 
the consolidations are actually being 
funded in that year. 

Since the consolidations must be 
phased in over 2 years with a require- 
ment that 50 percent of the funds used 
for each program before consolidation 
must continue to be used for that pro- 
gram in the first year of the phase-in, it 
will be necessary to identify the sums 
used for each program in the year before 
the consolidation is first funded or in 
fiscal year 1974, whichever year has a 
higher amount. That determination may 
be somewhat difficult regarding the 
guidance and counseling program which 
is consolidated into the “library and 
learning resources” category. 

According to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, $26,599,689 is the projected ex- 
penditure by the States in the fiscal year 
1974 for guidance, counseling, and test- 
ing under title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. The expendi- 
tures under the Commissioner’s discre- 
tionary funds, section 306 of title III, 
ESEA, have not been precisely identified 
as yet. But, it could be reasonably pre- 
sumed that the same proportion of 
funds were spent by the USOE for guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing as were ex- 
pended by the States from their total 
title II, ESEA, allocations. Whatever 
the combination of those two sums, that 
amount would be the sum used for de- 
termining the phase-in for the consoli- 
dation of guidance, counseling, and test- 
ing. This same amount would also have 
to be used in combination with appro- 
priations for title II, ESEA, and title IIT, 
NDEA to determine the level of appro- 
priations needed to trigger the “Libraries 
and Learning Resources” consolidation. 

The conference report also adopts a 
Special Projects Act to serve as an “in- 
cubator” for new categorical aid pro- 
grams. Some of those new programs are 
the Community Schools Act, the Wo- 
men’s Educational Equity Act, and the 
Career Education Act. The conference 
report also requires an administrative 
consolidation of the paperwork involved 
in States applying for Federal aid to ed- 
ucation. This administrative consolida- 
tion is meant to cut back on this paper- 
work and to be a step in the direction of 
the simplification of Federal administra- 
tive requirements. 

EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION 


The conference report upgrades the 
National Center for Education Statis- 
tics by putting it in the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Education and by 
requiring that an Advisory Council on 
Education Statistics be appointed to re- 
view the general policies of the Center 
and to establish standards to insure 
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that statistics and analyses disseminated 
by the Center are of the highest quality. 

It is our hope that this reorganization 
will lead to a far better collection of edu- 
cation statistics than is presently being 
conducted. USOE, which presently per- 
forms this function, is now requiring the 
States and local school districts to fill 
out hundreds of different forms for edu- 
cation statistics, many of which are over- 
lapping in their requests for information 
and many of which are of dubious im- 
portance. Then, once these statistics are 
collected, it is frequently 2, 4, or 7 years 
until the results are tabulated and dis- 
seminated. By that time the usefulness 
of such data is practically nil. 

This reorganization will allow a fresh 
beginning for the collection of education 
statistics and will provide the oppor- 
tunity for the policymakers at HEW to 
commit themselves to correcting the 
present sorry situation. 

Recognizing the importance of library 
and learning resources to the educational 
process, I would strongly urge this new 
National Center to conduct an annual 
survey of academic libraries, school li- 
braries and media centers, and public 
libraries. The Center should also conduct 
at least one survey of special libraries. 

The conference report also requires 
numerous other improvements in the ad- 
ministration of Federal education pro- 
grams. The most noteworthy is the re- 
quirement that all regulations for Fed- 
eral education programs must be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for review and 
that Congress must be given the oppor- 
tunity to disapprove those regulations. 

Also of importance is a provision set- 
ting a 5-year statute of limitations 
on the collection of allegedly misspent 
funds under the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act and a provision re- 
quiring the States to submit detailed fis- 
cal data on their use of Federal funds. 
An amendment is also included requir- 
ing schools to give parents and students 
in post-secondary institutions a right to 
inspect their school files and restricting 
the release of this data to third parties. 

EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 


In addition to extending all the Fed- 
eral education programs for the handi- 
capped, the conference report contains 
a very substantially increased authoriza- 
tion for aid to the States for the educa- 
tion of the handicapped for fiscal year 
1975. It is the purpose of that authoriza- 
tion to provide massive aid to the States 
so that they can begin the monumental 
task of educating all their handicapped 
children. Many of the States are now 
coming under court orders to educate all 
these children. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 


The Adult Education Act is amended to 
eliminate the Commissioners set-aside of 
funds and to turn all the funds over to 
the States for operating programs. The 
act is also amended to permit the States 
to use up to 20 percent of their alloca- 
tions for programs of high school 
equivalency. 

The emergency school aid is amended 
to repeal the authority for the funding 
of education parks and to repeal the set- 
aside of funds for metropolitan projects. 
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A new program is authorized for grants 
to the States for the purpose of planning 
the equalization of their State and local 
revenues for education. Grants will vary 
by State from $100,000 to $1 million, de- 
pending upon the population of the 
State. I believe that this relatively small 
grant program offers one of the best 
opportunities for the Federal Govern- 
ment to help the States in remedying the 
root cause of much of the inequity that 
exists in providing educational oppor- 
tunity today. 

The Vocational Education Act is 
amended to authorize a new 1-year pro- 
gram of bilingual vocational education 
and to authorize a new l-year voca- 
tional—manpower—training program. 

A reading improvement program is 
also authorized for the purpose of assist- 
ing States and local school districts in 
helping to remedy reading disabilities of 
children regardless of their economic 
status. 

STUDIES AND WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The conference report also authorizes 
several studies on updating the informa- 
tion used for distributing funds under 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, for studying the premises 
of the Orshansky index of poverty, for 
analyzing the effects of late funding of 
education programs, for surveying ath- 
letic safety in the schools, and for re- 
porting on crime in the schools. The con- 
ference report also contains several pol- 
icy statements dealing with advance 
funding of education programs, muse- 
ums, and equal educational opportunity. 

A White House Conference on Educa- 
tion is authorized to be convened in 1977 
for the purpose of renewing the national 
commitment to education. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now like to insert 
in the Recorp a short summary of the 
conference report: 

FACTSHEET ON THE EDUCATION PROVISIONS OF 
H.R. 69 As REPORTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
CONFERENCE 
The conference report on H.R. 69 extends 

the Elementary and Secondary Education 

Act, the impact aid laws, the Adult Education 

Act, the Bilingual Education Act, and the 

Indian Education Act through fiscal year 

1978. It also extends the Education of the 

Handicapped Act through fiscal year 1977 and 

the Emergency School Aid Act through fis- 

cal year 1976. 

TITLE I, E.S.E.A. 

The Title I formula is amended to allocate 
funds on the basis of more current data. 
State agency programs for handicapped, mi- 
grant, and neglected and delinquent children 
will receive funds in accordance with the new 
formula and will continue to receive funds 
“off the top” in accordance with established 
practice. No State agency will receive less 
than its fiscal 1974 allocation. Each local 
education agency will receive at least 85% 
of its previous year’s allocation, The 1975 
authorization is estimated at $3.1 billion for 
LEA grants. 

Part B of Title I, incentive grants to States 
with a high tax effort for education, is con- 
tinued with a maximum appropriation of 
$50 million. 

Part C, grants to areas with high concen- 
trations of low income children, is extended 
through 1975. 

Authority is contained in the bill for a 
separate authorization which permits the 
Commissioner in special circumstances to 
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make grants to school districts which are 
receiving less than 90% of their previous 
year's allocation. 

A by-pass for non-public school children 
is included, 

OTHER TITLES 

Titles II, II, and VII of ESEA are ex- 
tended through 1978 and Title III of NDEA 
is extended through fiscal year 1977. These 
programs may not be funded in any year in 
which there is a consolidation of programs as 
described below. 

CONSOLIDATION 

State operated programs are combined into 
the following divisions: 

(a) “Libraries and Learning Resources” in- 
cludes ESEA II, NDEA III, and the guidance 
and counseling portion of ESEA III. 

(b) “Support and Innovation” includes the 
balance of ESEA III, Nutrition and Health 
and Dropout Prevention from Titie VIII, and 
ESEA V. 

Consolidation must be forward funded and 
during the first year there will be a 50% 
hold-harmless for each program. 

A by-pass for non-public school children 
is included. 

Total discretion is given to local educa- 
tional agencies on spending under Libraries 
and Learning Resources. States distribute 
funds under Support and Innovation on a 
project grant basis, 

Also adopted is a provision for a simplified 
State application for ESEA I, II, III, NDEA 
III, Adult Education, Vocational Education, 
and Education of the Handicapped. 

The Special Projects Act is included which 
provides an “incubator” for new categorical 
programs. Under this concept new programs 
will be protected for a period and then will 
compete for funding without the protection 
of set-asides. These new programs include 
Women’s Educational Equity, Career Educa- 
tion, Consumer’s Education, Gifted and Tal- 
ented, Community Schools, Metric Educa- 
tion, and Arts in Education. 

IMPACT AID 


Effective in fiscal 1976, amendments are 
accepted which will include guaranteed fund- 
ing for public housing children of 25% of 
entitlement, equal to about $53 million in 
1976, Entitlements for military children re- 
main as in current law. Entitlement rates for 
civilian children are reduced slightly for 
those who live within the same county (from 
50% to 45%) and for those who live within 
a different county in the same State (50% to 
40%). Entitlements for those who live in a 
different State are eliminated except that 
those payments will be reduced over a num- 
ber of years as the result of hold-harmless 
provisions. 

School districts with 25% or more of their 
enrollments “a” children will be guaranteed 
the full amounts of their entitlements for 
these children. 

No school district which receives more than 
10% of its budget from impact aid will have 
its payments reduced less than 10% each 
year, Districts which receive less are guaran- 
teed 80% of their previous year’s payments. 
Also every district is guaranteed that it will 
not lose any regular impact aid funds due to 
the inclusion of public housing children. 

Handicapped children of military person- 
nel will be entitled to a payment of 144 times 
that of other children. These funds must be 
used for the purposes of providing special 
education for these children. 

Funds which a district receives as the result 
of public housing children must be used for 
programs of compensatory education. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

The Commissioner's 20% set-aside is 
deleted and all funds are to be allocated to 
the States. Up to 20% of a State’s funds may 
be used for high school equivalency programs. 

The program of adult education for Indians 
is continued through 1978. 
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HANDICAPPED 


All existing programs for the handicapped 
are extended through fiscal year 1977. For fis- 
cal 1975, $630 million is authorized to be al- 
located among the States on the basis of total 
population ages 3-21. These funds will be 
particularly helpful in meeting requirements 
for the education of all handicapped children 
facing many States as the result of court 
decisions. 

States are required to show how they will 
meet the needs of those children. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


Authorizations are increased and special 
emphasis is placed on the training of per- 
sonnel. Funds are also provided to States to 
assist them in developing their capacities to 
develop programs of bilingual education. 

A national assessment of the need for 
bilingual education is to be conducted in 
1975 and 1977 and sent to the Congress. 

Also included is a program of fellowships 
for students who will enter the field of train- 
ing teachers in bilingual education. 

READING 

A new program of reading improvement is 
included. Funds are authorized for grants 
to local educational agencies and States for 
comprehensive programs of reading improve- 
ment and projects which show promise of 
overcoming reading deficiencies. Also in- 
cluded are funds for special emphasis proj- 
ects in reading, for the training of reading 
teachers on public television, and for read- 
ing academies. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Included are two new programs which pro- 
vide funds in fiscal 1975 for bilingual voca- 
tional training and bilingual vocational 
education. 

INDIAN EDUCATION 

The Indian Elementary and Secondary 
School Assistance Act is extended through 
1978. Up to 10% of the funds are to be made 
available to Indian controlled schools, 

An annual authorization of $2 million for 
special training programs for training teach- 
ers of Indian children is included and a pro- 
gram of fellowships for Indian students is 
also included. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 


The Emergency School Aid Act is con- 
tinued through 1976. The authority to fund 
educational parks and the set-aside for met- 
ropolitan areas programs are repealed. 

An amendment to authorize the CLEO 
program to assist disadvantaged students to 
prepare for and attend law schools is 
accepted. 

The Ethnic Studies program is extended 
through 1978. 

A program of grants to States to assist 
them in planning State equalization pro- 
grams is included. Grants range from $100,000 
to $1,000,000 per State depending upon pop- 
ulation. 

MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES 

An upgraded National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics within the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Education is created. 

Regionalization of the Office of Education 
without an act of Congress authorizing such 
regionalization is forbidden. 

Congress is afforded the opportunity to 

disapprove regulations for any Federal aid 
program for education. 
— Parents of students and students attend- 
ing post-secondary institutions are afforded 
the right to inspect their school files and the 
release of documents in those files is re- 
stricted. 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. I appreciate the 
chairman’s yielding. 

In my own city of Chicago, as an ex- 
ample, if what the gentleman is saying is 
true, can the city school system order 
forced busing of children from the south 
side of Chicago to the northwest side of 
Chicago? 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman 
mean city board of education has ordered 
it? 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. My question is very 
simple. Can the Chic. go Board of Edu- 
cation bus people from the south side of 
Chicago to the northwest side of Chi- 
cago? I know about the recent Supreme 
Court decision. That is a decision where 
the young people are taken from the city 
to the suburbs. But now I am talking 
about just within the city of Chicago. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the city is not under 
a court order to bus and there is only de 
facto segregation within that school dis- 
trict, I would not see any reason why 
busing should be ordered by a court. If 
there has been no discrimination within 
the school district, I would see no reason 
why any court should order busing. And 
since this bill deals only with busing 
ordered by Federal] courts and agencies, 
I do not see where the gentleman has a 
problem with this bill in Chicago. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, if I might try to respond 
to the question of the gentleman from 
Illinois, if I understand it, the bill under 
consideration does not forbid orders that 
may be entered into by a school district 
voluntarily. The bill has to do with bus- 
ing that may be ordered by a Federal 
court or agency. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now like to state 
the reason that I put a statement in the 
Recorp on Monday showing how much 
every State in this Nation loses if we 
continue under this continuing resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp). 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I compliment 
the chairman for his constructive efforts 
on behalf of this vital legislation. I would 
like to ask my chairman a question as 
to what was the action in conference 
with regard to the right of a parent in 
an experimental subject under title III 
of ESEA to remove a child from an ex- 
perimental program if in fact they do 
not agree with what is being taught. 

Mr. PERKINS. That was the Kemp 
amendment offered in the House, was it 
not? It was agreed in conference that a 
parent has the right at the secondary 
school or elementary school level to in- 


spect those records and that a student 


in college has a right to inspect his own 
records. 

It was also agreed to give parents the 
right to inspect the curriculum materials 
used in experimental programs. That 
particular amendment resulted from 
the gentleman’s action. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
simply want to ask the distinguished 
chairman a question as to whether or 
not he is going to use the entire 30 min- 
utes allocated to this side of the aisle 
or whether he is going to allocate any 
time to those of us who oppose this prop- 
osition. I think we are entitled to some 
time. 

Mr. PERKINS. This is one of the most 
important conference reports that has 
ever been brought before this Chamber. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. And the gentle- 
man is filibustering it, too. 

Mr. PERKINS. And I have not taken 
the time to adequately explain it but I 
will yield some time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

When we had this debate in the House 
on this bill, the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky, the gentleman now in 
the well stated that there were three 
sections in the bill from which funds 
could be derived for programs to stop 
school dropouts which are very closely 
related to crime. Is that preserved? 

Mr. PERKINS. It is preserved. 

I would like to take this opportunity, 
Mr. Speaker, to commend Congressman 
AL Quiz, the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, for the tremendous work which 
he put into achieving this conference 
report. Without At’s efforts, we would 
not be here today with as fine a piece of 
legislation as we have achieved. 

I would also like to thank all the mem- 
bers of the General Subcommittee on 
Education and Congressman JOHN BRA- 
DEMAS for their fine work. Every one of 
them worked long and hard hours to 
achieve this conference report. 

I would also like to thank Jack Jen- 
nings, counsel of the subcommittee, and 
Chris Cross, minority legislative associ- 
ate, for their fine work. 

Lastly, I would like to commend Sen- 
ator PELL for the tremendous work which 
he did on the Senate side in achieving 
this fine piece of legislation. Senator 
PELL and his professional staff on the 
subcommittee, Steve Wexler, Jean Froh- 
licher, and Dick Smith, are to be highly 
commended for their work. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
11 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, although I know that 
the debate on the House floor to- 
day will focus almost exclusively on the 
issue of busing, I think the Members 
should also know that this legislation is 
the most important elementary and sec- 
ondary education bill to be considered by 
the Congress in the last several years. 
Virtually the entire catalog of Federal 
programs to elementary and secondary 
schools are contained in this act. 

Something in the neighborhood of $26 
billion is authorized in the bill over the 
next 4 years. The authorization for this 
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year alone is more than $7.4 billion. The 
entire appropriations process for these 
programs is being held in limbo pending 
the passage and signing of this act. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the failure 
of Congress and the White House to en- 
act this conference report into law will 
bring chaos to the schools of this coun- 
try and will result in a substantial lower- 
ing of resources available for education. 

Those who would be most severely af- 
fected by the failure to enact this legisla- 
tion are those who can least afford to 
suffer the loss of support. H.R. 69 author- 
izes very important programs for disad- 
vantaged children, children of limited 
English-speaking ability, Indian chil- 
dren, handicapped children, and those 
children who reside in areas which are 
heavily impacted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In each of these instances, Fed- 
eral funds provide very important re- 
sources which States and local commu- 
nities would find it almost impossible to 
replace. Let us examine some of these 
programs and their importance as wë 
consider this conference report. 

The most important program con- 
tained in this bill is title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. This 
program, authorized first in 1965, is the 
major source of funds to provide compen- 
satory education to students in our Na- 
tion’s schools. In fiscal 1974 this pro- 
gram provided $1.720 billion in aid to 
some 13,000 school districts in every 
State in the Nation. The President’s 
budget request for this program for fis- 
cal 1975 is $1.885 billion, a $165 million 
increase from the fiscal 1974 figure. 

There is no more important program 
for providing aid to the approximately 
nine million children in this country 
who are eligible for service under the act. 
The beneficial results of title I have been 
cataloged in a number of evaluations anu 
studies. School district after school dis- 
trict, State after State can point with 
pride to the impressive gains achieved 
by their students as the result of receiv- 
ing special Federal help. These gains 
have been particularly impressive in the 
3 years of the program. To remove that 
support at this time would be to subject 
those nine million students to potential 
regression in their academic progress. 

This act also authorizes several hun- 
dred million dollars in special aid to 
handicapped children through the ex- 
tension of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act. The tremendous needs of 
this group of children has been forcefully 
demonstrated through court actions in 
many, many States. The actions of the 
conferees will lead to better service and 
greater opportunities for these oft- 
neglected children. In the current fiscal 
year alone, H.R. 69 provides $630 million 
in authorized grants for distribution 
among the States to serve the special 
needs of handicapped children. 

While this legislation contains many 
far-reaching titles and programs cover- 
ing elementary, secondary, adult, bi- 
lingual, Indian education, reading and 
impact aid, it also represents the culmi- 
nation of 2 years of intensive work in 
another vital area, namely, the education 
of handicapped children. Educational 
practice which has effectively resulted in 
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the exclusion of over 50 percent of our 
school-aged handicapped children from 
an appropriate program in the public 
school systems is finally being turned 
around. In order to meet the pressing fi- 
nancial crunch in local communities re- 
sulting from the ever accelerating pace 
of both court orders and State legislation 
mandating the education of all handi- 
capped children, the legislation alters 
the formula of title VI-B, Education of 
the Handicapped, Aid to the States, by 
providing funding based upon the num- 
ber of all children within a State be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 21 in the most 
recent year for which the satisfactory 
data is available, multiplied by $8.75. A 
full appropriation would make available 
$630 million for fiscal 1975, 

Beyond that, this legislation enhances 
the State plan requirement for the edu- 
cation of handicapped children which is 
submitted to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation by ordering the States to submit 
a detailed blueprint demonstrating how 
they will identify, evaluate, and serve all 
of the handicapped children within their 
jurisdiction. Moreover, vital, long over- 
due guarantees are mandated in the 
same State plan: 

Provision that priority in the use of 
title VI-B funds go to children not now 
receiving an education program; 

Provision of specific due process guar- 
antees for the children served and their 
parents in all matters relevant to identi- 
fication, evaluation, and placement; 

Prohibition against the classification 
of children to promote racial or cultural 
discrimination; and 

Provision that all handicapped chil- 
dren be educated in the least restrictive 
environment. 

The bill also establishes provisions to 
assist States that are moving toward 
deinstitutionalization of handicapped 
children but are not required to do so 
by the legislation. Where States are at- 
tempting to move children from insti- 
tutions back to their homes or facilities 
closer to their homes, the money for- 
merly provided for their educational 
programs while they were in institutions 
will now be allowed to follow them to the 
local program. I sponsored the amend- 
ment which will permit a State, for the 
purposes of determining its allotment 
under the so-called 89-313 program— 
Public Law 89-313—to continue to count 
the children who leave the institutions 
supported by the State and enter educa- 
tional programs which are the responsi- 
bility of the local school districts. The 
provision adopted by the conference 
assures that the money generated under 
this provision would go to the local 
school district providing the special edu- 
cation program. 

The conferees also changed the 
amount of money a State would receive 
in the future under the 89-313 formula 
from 50 percent of the average per pupil 
expenditure in the State to 40 percent. 
So that no State would be penalized, 
the conference agreed to a hold harmless 
provision which provides that a State will 
not receive less than it received in the 
last fiscal year. 

Finally, with respect to the handi- 
capped, the conference accepted a con- 
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cept that I have long been concerned 
about, that is, it is generally more ex- 
pensive to provide educational programs 
for the handicapped than it is for the 
“normal” student. In this regard I of- 
fered an amendment which was adopted 
by the conference which will allow school 
systems receiving impact aid money to 
count a handicapped child as one and a 
half for the purposes of eligibility. Be- 
cause of my concern that handicapped 
children receive the best educational 
program possible, in addition to allow- 
ing school districts to count children at 
a higher rate, the legislation also re- 
quires that they provide programs for 
handicapped children which are of suf- 
ficient size, scope and quality which show 
promise of substantial progress in meet- 
ing the unique needs of handicapped 
children. 

In my judgment H.R. 69 is truly land- 
mark legislation and will provide bene- 
fits which will not only assist the handi- 
capped but all Americans as well. 

H.R. 69 also authorizes an extension 
of both the Bilingual Education and In- 
dian Education Acts. These two pro- 
grams are the source of a considerable 
amount of assistance for programs and 
projects designed to assist children of 
limited English-speaking ability and In- 
dian children. The needs of these groups, 
too, are critical and must not be ne- 
glected. To withdraw Federal funds will 
be to deny these children needed oppor- 
tunities for receiving an adequate educa- 
tional program. ; 

A final target group who will benefit 
from this act are the children in school 
districts which suffer from Federal im- 
pact. The impact aid program, Public 
Law 874 of the 8ist Congress, is the old- 
est program of significant size which 
provides aid to elementary and second- 
ary schools. As a result of the amend- 
ments adopted by the conference com- 
mittee, this program now will assist dis- 
tricts with a heavy impact of public 
housing children as well as assisting 
those traditional impact districts who 
suffer . tax loss as a result of the pres- 
ence of a Federal installation. This 
change while of primary interest to ur- 
ban areas, can be used only for compen- 
satory education for educationally dis- 
advantaged children as in title I. 

These then are the major groups who 
will benefit from this act and whom we 
shall not deny support. 

In addition to these target groups, the 
bill does a number of other things of 
which I am particularly proud. First, and 
in my view most importantly, the bill 
does provide for a significant consoli- 
dation of several programs of aid to 
elementary and secondary schools. This 
consolidation, which was authored by 
Congressman BELL, has great signifi- 
cance for returning a large measure of 
control over Federal programs to States 
and local school districts. It is a goal 
that those of us on this side of the aisle 
have been after for years. 

The consolidation is in two parts. The 
first, Libraries and Learning Resources, 
combines the programs formerly author- 
ized under ESEA title II with NDEA 
title III and the guidance and counsel- 
ing portions of ESEA title III. The first- 
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named act has provided since 1966 aid to 
schools to purchase library books and 
educational material. NDEA title III has 
been in effect since 1958 and provides 
funds for schools to purchase equipment. 
Quite obviously, these two authorities 
overlap; and as a result the school dis- 
tricts have been forced into dealing with 
two separate Federal programs with 
different sets of rules and requirements. 
The consolidation gives local districts 
complete authority on how to spend these 
funds, in my view, a very important issue 
of local control. 

The other part of the consolidation 
includes the remaining portion of ESEA 
title III, which provides funds for in- 
novative programs, together with two 
other innovative programs operated un- 
der title VIII of ESEA. These latter two 
programs provide funds for dropout pre- 
vention and programs for nutrition and 
health. Programs under this part will be 
totally administered by the States, and 
grants will be awarded on a project grant 
basis. Also included, with a ceiling, is the 
part in ESEA title V providing aid to 
State departments of education. 

H.R. 69 has also made some funda- 
mental changes in a number of existing 
programs which I believe are of major 
importance. First, a new formula for the 
distribution of funds under title I of 
ESEA has been adopted. In my view the 
new formula is much more equitable and 
will redress many of the imbalances 
which were created in recent years by 
a title I formula which has been based 
upon out-of-date data and a highly un- 
reliable set of figures relating to welfare 
payments. The new formula treats the 
States much more evenhandedly. 

In addition, the conferees agreed to 
changes which will increase programs for 
migrant students and permit State 
agencies for the handicapped to continue 
to count for the purposes of payment 
those students who they assist who have 
been deinstitutionalized. I am also 
pleased that the conferees have agreed 
to terminate the part C program of con- 
centration grants after fiscal 1975. This 
action will result in making available 
more funds for the most important pro- 
gram under title I, programs operated in 
local school districts. 

The impact aid changes agreed upon 
by the conferees represent probably the 
most important reform of that program 
to occur since it was enacted in 1950. For 
the first time school districts will be 
guaranteed of receiving payments for 
children who reside in public housing 
projects constructed with Federal funds, 
and for the first time the act will recog- 
nize the obvious differences in burden 
which result from the presence of vari- 
ous kinds of Federal employees. 

Military personnel will continue to be 
counted as they are under present law, 
thereby recognizing the fact that these 
Federal employees represent the greatest 
burden on a community since for the 
most part they do not pay State taxes 
and if they reside on Federal property do 
not pay any real estate taxes. 

The important distinctions are made 
in the case of civilian employees whose 
presence does not represent the same 
sort of burden on the community. Un- 
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der the conference agreement civilian 
employees who both live and work in the 
same county will be entitled to a payment 
rate of 45 percent of the local contribu- 
tion rate. Under current law the rate is 
50 percent. This very minor reduction, in 
my view, a reduction smaller than facts 
indicate, does represent a modest bow to- 
ward the fact that these employees are 
contributing in a positive way to the 
economy of the community. Civilian em- 
ployees who do not live in the same 
county in which they work will have 
their entitlements reduced to 40 percent, 
again a rather minor adjustment. Final- 
ly, civilian employees who live in a dif- 
ferent State will not be eligible for any 
entitlement, thereby acknowledging the 
fact that their situation is no different 
from that of a private-sector employee 
who crosses a State line in search of em- 
ployment. This latter provision will be 
mitigated by an amendment added in 
the other body, which will phase those re- 
ductions over a period of time. 

I am very pleased with these changes 
in impact aid and commend them for 
the support of my colleagues. 

H.R. 69 also extends the Adult Educa- 
tion Act and makes some significant 
amendments to that act which I believe 
will be quite beneficial. First, it makes 
the program one entirely administered 
by the States. Under current law 20 per- 
cent of those funds are administered by 
the Commissioner on a discretionary ba- 
sis. The allotment of all of these funds 
to the States is another positive step in 
returning control to States and local 
communities. Conference amendments 
also provide that adult education pro- 
grams must be coordinated with the 
manpower programs and with reading 
programs for adults. The act will also 
permit a State to establish or designate 
an advisory council for adult education. 
Finally, the conference agreement pro- 
vides that up to 20 percent of a State’s 
allotment may be used for programs of 
equivalency for a certificate of gradua- 
tion from a secondary school. 

H.R. 69, in addition, continues a num- 
ber of amendments to the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. Although several of these 
amendments are of a rather technical 
nature, others have a rather significant 
impact on such programs as the vet- 
erans’ cost of instruction program and 
the Teacher Corps. 

The veterans’ cost of instruction pro- 
gram is amended to remove the barrier 
that has existed in the act to schools 
receiving funds after they had estab- 
lished the fact that they were serving 
larger numbers of veterans. This be- 
comes particularly important since with 
the declining Armed Forces the actual 
number of veterans available is decreas- 
ing, thereby making it harder and harder 
for schools to qualify for payments. 

The Teacher Corps amendment goes 
in the direction of permitting the Corps 
to involve experienced teachers, who 
might not otherwise be attracted to teach 
in heavily disadvantaged areas, in addi- 
tion to recruiting inexperienced teach- 
ers who have been to date the focus of 
the program. In times of a declining mar- 
ket for teachers, I believe this provision 
is very important since it places the em- 
phasis where it should be placed, on the 
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retraining of already experienced pro- 
fessionals. 

As is inevitable, when dealing with 
the other body, H.R. 69 also author- 
izes a number of new categorical pro- 
grams. Although I have reluctance in 
supporting more categorical programs, I 
believe some of these have significant 
merit; and I commend them for your 
support. 

The first and largest of these is the 
reading program contained in title VII. 
This program consists of several parts, 
the most important of which in my view 
is part B, which provides for the creation 
and execution of comprehensive State 
programs to deal with problems of read- 
ing. Since education is a fundamental 
State responsibility, I think it very im- 
portant that this program recognize the 
State role and seeks to get them to com- 
mit their own energies and resources to 
alleviating reading problems at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level. 

H.R. 69 also contains a Senate creation 
known as the Special Projects Act. This 
is what might be called a holding com- 
pany for new categorical programs. The 
Senate concept is that funds will be 
available for a 3-year period for a speci- 
fied set of programs after which they 
would compete against one another and 
with other national priorities for fund- 
ing but without set-asides to guarantee 
specific amounts. The idea is that if a 
program has merit then after 3 years of 
funding it should be able to stand on its 
own and achieve success. If it is not 
meritorious, it should fall and not con- 
tinue to be artificially supported. Under 
the Special Projects Act, the Senate has 
created seven new programs. They are 
education of the gifted and talented, 
women’s educational equity, career edu- 
cation, metric education, consumers’ 
education, community schools, and arts 
education. Of these I believe the most 
meritorious are the programs for the 
gifted and talented, which will provide 
needed support for a group often over- 
looked, and the community schools pro- 
gram which was also in the House bill, 
which seeks to aid communities in mak- 
ing better use of their school facilities. 

In addition to these program features 
in the bill, there are a number of other 
aspects of the legislation which I believe 
deserve some special mention. First of 
all, under title I there is a significant 
change in the migrant program. For the 
first time HEW will be directed to use 
statistics other than those rather inade- 
quate ones provided by the Labor De- 
partment. The conference bill directs the 
Commissioner to use the system known 
as the Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System. It also permits him to use 
another system which is reasonably com- 
parable to MSRTS. 

One aspect of the title I migratory pro- 
gram that is unchanged by this bill is 
that which relates to children who were 
formerly migratory but who have settled 
into an area served by an agency carrying 
on a program or project under that pro- 
gram. As was the case prior to these 
amendments, such children may, with 
the consent of their parents, continue to 
be considered migratory children for a 
period of up to 5 years after they cease 
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migrating and may thereby continue to 
participate in title I migratory programs. 
However, they may not be counted for 
the purpose of increasing a State’s mi- 
grant allocation; and children who are 
presently migratory must be given prior- 
ity in consideration for participation in 
title I migratory programs. 

In determining the number of migrant 
children for the purposes of making al- 
locations of migrant funds, the bill re- 
quires the Commissioner to use statistics 
made available by the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System or such other 
system as he determines accurately and 
fully reflects the number of migrant stu- 
dents in a State. Although the Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System will 
provide accurate data for those States 
which have been participating in the 
program, it will not contain data for 
those areas—such as Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico—which are not now included 
in the record transfer system. There- 
fore, it will be necessary for the Commis- 
sioner to make estimates as to the num- 
ber of migratory children in those areas 
during that period in which those chil- 
dren are being added to the record trans- 
fer system. 

Another title I amendment which is 
of particular concern to me is that which 
is known as the excess cost amendment. 
From its beginning title I has been viewed 
as being a program to provide additional 
services for disadvantaged children over 
and above those which a school district 
might normally provide. Through my 
efforts this concept was included in the 
law with specific language stating that 
title I is to be used only for excess costs. 

A further amendment removes the 
situation in current law which operates 
to penalize a State which has special 
programs for particular groups of chil- 
dren. The primary concern of the con- 
ferees in adopting the amendment on 
excess cost was that the Federal Govern- 
ment not be in the position of creating 
a situation in which States and local 
districts are penalized if they choose on 
their own initiative to provide funds to 
meet the special needs of educationally 
deprived children, handicapped children, 
children with specific learning disabili- 
ties and children of limited English- 
speaking ability, It is the understanding 
of the conferees that special programs 
of this type do exist in a number of areas 
and are currently being hampered in 
their operation through the over-rigid 
application of the comparability provi- 
sions of the law. This amendment is 
intended to rectify that situation. It is 
not intended to be a device through 
which school districts and States can 
subvert the basic intention of title I com- 
parability, to assure that regular services 
provided to children in title I schools are 
equivalent to those provided to children 
in nontitle I schools. It is my hope that 
the operation of this provision be moni- 
tored and audited very closely by the 
Office of Education, the HEW audit 
agency, and the General Accounting 
Office, Any abuse of this provision should 
be brought to the attention of the two 
committees immediately and without 
delay. 

I would also like to make clear the fact 
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that the phrase “similarly disadvantaged 
children” in the definition of excess cost 
is meant to refer to children with similar 
needs. In other words, children with 
similar handicaps should be treated 
equally in both project and nonproject 
areas. It should also be made clear that 
the excess cost language does not require 
or imply a matching by State or local 
districts of Federal dollars for compen- 
satory education. 

H.R. 69 also specifically permits LEA’s 
to use their title I funds for the training 
of teachers. 

Title I also contains a provision direct- 
ing the National Institute of Education 
to conduct a full and comprehensive 
study of State and Federal compensatory 
education programs, including specifi- 
cally the study of whether funds may 
be distributed for title I on a basis which 
counts children who have severe educa- 
tional needs rather than continuing to 
allocate money on the basis of census 
and welfare figures. I believe that it is 
crucial that we develop a more sensitive 
measure to get the funds to the children 
who need them regardless of their eco- 
nomic status. A middle-income child who 
needs help is almost as apt to be a burden 
on society as a child from the very lowest 
incomes. This amendment is a direct re- 
flection of my concerns as expressed 
through the introduction of H.R. 5163 
in the first session of this Congress. 

With regard to impact aid, I would 
like to note particularly that the con- 
ference agreement includes language 
which removes another barrier to effec- 
tive State action in education. The con- 
ferees have adopted language which per- 
mits States under carefully controlled 
circumstances to count Federal impact 
aid funds when they determine alloca- 
tions for State aid programs. This 
amendment is particularly important 
now that so many States are taking 
strong affirmative action to deal with un- 
equal expenditures in various schoo] dis- 
tricts within the same State. Without 
this sort of amendment, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could be guilty of providing un- 
equal resources and thereby negating a 
State’s efforts to redress this problem. 

The conference agreement also con- 
tains an amendment which would effec- 
tively bar the regionalization of educa- 
tion programs by HEW unless they ob- 
tain positive congressional sanction for 
that action in legislation enacted subse- 
quent to this bill. My colleagues know 
of my long disenchantment with regional 
offices. Although they may have merit in 
some areas, in education they represent 
another level of bureaucracy standing 
between the Congress and those who are 
to receive Federal aid. Personally, I would 
hope that we could deal with State de- 
partments of education rather than with 
regional offices. I am, of course, pleased 
that in his confirmation hearings last 
October Vice President Forp expressed 
his belief that regional offices should be 
abolished. 

Finally, the conference report contains 
a number of provisions dealing with the 
privacy of student records and the rights 
of students and parents to have access 
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to those records and the rights of parents 
to examine instructional material in 
federally funded programs. The amend- 
ments also prohibit the Office of Educa- 
tion from considering an application un- 
der ESEA unless the public was provided 
with an adequate opportunity to present 
their views on the programs applied for 
by the LEA. These amendments are long 
overdue. 

Section 437(b) (3) provides an excep- 
tion to the limitation on access to stu- 
dent records in the case of certain Fed- 
eral and State authorities who have 
responsibility for auditing and evaluat- 
ing Federal education programs and for 
enforcing Federal legal requirements re- 
lated to those programs, However, the 
exception is limited by a proviso under 
which, unless the collection of personally 
identifiable data is specifically author- 
ized by law, any data obtained by such 
Officials may not include information 
which would permit the personal identi- 
fication of students after the data so ob- 
tained has been assembled. Under this 
provision, GAO or HEW would be per- 
mitted to conduct longitudinal evalua- 
tions by using a code or other system 
that would permit the tracking of a stu- 
dent from one point in time to another 
in order to measure the effect of his par- 
ticipation in a particular program. But 
any such code or other means of identi- 
fying the student would have to be de- 
stroyed when all the data necessary to 
complete the evaluation is essembled. 

With regard to the enforcement of 
Federal legal requirements, nothing in 
this section is to be interpreted as pre- 
cluding the Secretary or other author- 
ized officials from having such access to 
student records as may be necessary to 
insure that all conditions of participa- 
tion in Federal education programs, such 
as compliance with title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, are being met. How- 
ever, such officials must take all neces- 
sary steps to protect the confidentiality 
of such information and to prevent its 
use for any purpose other than the en- 
forcement of such legal requirements. 

In closing, I would like to compliment 
several people on the fine work that went 
into this bill. 

I am particularly indebted to Chair- 
man PERKINS for his fine leadership. It 
is not the slightest exaggeration to say 
that without his tenacious leadership and 
determination to get a bill we would 
never have concluded the conference. I 
am also very indebted to the work of my 
Republican colleagues who participated 
so fully and so actively. The contribu- 
tions of AL BELL, JOHN ASHBROOK, ED 
FORSYTHE, and BILL STEIGER were all vital 
in formulating a final bill. 

In this bill, perhaps more than most, 
the staff played a key role in developing 
the conference materials and in the la- 
borious task of committing to language 
the actions of the conferees. I am par- 
ticularly impressed with the fine work of 
Jack Jennings, the subcommittee coun- 
sel, who is one of the best professionals 
on Capitol Hill. Senate staff people, in- 
cluding Roy Millenson, Steve Wexler, 
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Jean Frohlicher, and Dick Smith, were 
also of great assistance. 

In this legislation we also had the very 
valuable resources of the Congressional 
Reference Service. The substantial con- 
tributions of that staff in dealing with the 
data and technical questions included in 
title I formulas and impact aid reform 
made it possible for us to grapple with 
these issues with substantial knowledge 
and with relative ease and assurance as 
to the outcome. The Education and Pub- 
lic Welfare Division, headed by Bill Rob- 
inson and Helen Miller, has one of the 
finest collections of CRS staffs. The work 
of Tish Busselle on title I was particularly 
outstanding. We regret the fact that she 
will soon depart for California. I also 
wish to acknowledge the work of Dave 
Osman and Paul Irwin on impact aid. 

The final round of compliments I have 
reserved for the excellent work of cer- 
tain HEW people who have worked long 
and hard to get a bill which contained 
administration priorities such as con- 
solidation, title I reform, and impact aid 
reform. Charles Cooke, Deputy ‘Assistant 
Secretary for Legislation, and his staff, 
Sue Hause and Peter Gossens, have done 
yeomen work. The superb negotiating 
talents of Frank Carlucci are without 
comparison. He has the qualities which 
are irreplaceable—candor, humor, and 
political sensitivity. 


I recognize that a substantial portion 
of this debate over the conference report 
may not deal with these critical educa- 
tion issues, but rather with the provisions 
of the bill relating to limitations on court 
orders in desegregation cases, and partic- 
ularly busing. 

For that reason I had printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Thursday 
July 25, a side-by-side comparison of the 
features of the House-passed bill and the 
conference-approved bill relating to 
these provisions. It begins with a state- 
ment on page 25325 of the RECORD. 
Copies of that special order are at the 
committee desk if any Member wishes 
to study it. In brief summary, of the 24 
provisions of the House bill relating to 
this matter, the Senate bill retained 17 
intact and they were not in conference. 
The Senate had eliminated four provi- 
sions and amended three. In addition, the 
Senate added 10 sections dealing with de- 
segregation orders, 9 of which strength- 
ened the general position of the House 
and are included in the conference bill. 
The 10th—which I included among the 
three House provisions which were 
amended—was the Ashbrook amend- 
ment, which emerged from conference in 
stronger form than in the Senate amend- 
ment or in existing law. The remaining 
two amendments of House provisions 
both relate to the so-called Scott-Mans- 
field language, but the conference re- 
tained Scott-Mansfield in only one in- 
stance. It appears to say no more than 
that the provisions of the title relating to 
court orders are intended to conform to 
the requirements of the Constitution—in 
short, it simply states the established 
doctrine that a legislative enactment is 
presumed to be constitutional. 
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Of the four House provisions dropped 
by the Senate amendment, two—attor- 
neys’ fees and one provision relating to 
limitations on the duration of court or- 
ders—are not included in the conference 
bill, but their substance is to a consid- 
erable extent preserved in legal prece- 
dent which requires no statutory afirma- 
tion. In fact, the Senate bill would have 
nullified the practice of awarding attor- 
neys’ fees in certain instances, at least in 
cases brought under the provisions of 
this bill, so that in eliminating the Sen- 
ate provision we preserved the discre- 
tionary power of the courts to make such 
awards to a prevailing party. 

The other two provisions eliminated by 
the Senate, relating to reopening of old 
proceedings and to limitations on the 
duration of that part of a court order 
relating to busing, were retained in weak- 
ened form. However, here again it is 
worth noting that a court may always 
review an order in the form of a decree 
in equity—which these proceedings are— 
in the light of changed circumstances 
and upon motion of a proper party. So I 
believe that the House conferees did very 
good work in reaching a fair compro- 
mise of the limited matters in issue relat- 
ing to busing. 

And let us keep this central point in 
mind. The heart of the Esch amendment 
as approved by the House—the limita- 
tions on court orders and Federal agency 
compliance orders, particularly as they 
relate to busing—were retained intact by 
the Senate bill and were never before the 
conference. They are intact in this con- 
ference report bill. They go farther than 
the Congress has ever before gone in 
giving direction to the courts and to Fed- 
eral agencies in shaping desegregation 
remedies. If the conference report is de- 
feated, these provisions are lost; and we 
are left with no congressional direction 
to the courts. 

In closing, let me say again that this 
is a good bill. It is the best bill that could 
be obtained under any circumstances. It 
contains many Republican objectives and 
in my mind warrants full and unquali- 
fled support. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. BELL). 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the conference report on H.R. 69. 

In has taken us almost 2 years to get 
this far and the school districts of our 
Nation cannot afford to lose it now. 

H.R. 69 contains vital new programs. 
It contains needed improvements and 
expansion of other programs. And it goes 
a long way toward consolidating dupli- 
cative programs and eliminating admin- 
istrative redtape. 

I have received countless letters from 
parents and children who suffer from 
handicaps or from specific learning dis- 
abilities. 

I have heard from parents of children 
who cannot read. 

And I have heard from school dis- 
tricts concerned about their ability to 
help children who need bilingual serv- 
ices. 
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Mr. Speaker, approval of this confer- 
ence report is vital if we are to fulfill 
our obligations to these children. 

Until this bill is enacted, we cannot 
adopt a general appropriations bill for 
education. 

And until this bill is enacted, we can- 
not reform the formula for distributing 
title I money. 

H.R. 69 effects necessary improve- 
ments in the title I formula. Improve- 
ments, which I might add, particularly 
benefit the Southern and rural areas of 
our Nation. 

Unless we approve this bill, Louisiana, 
for example, will lose over $6 million in 
title I money. 

Alabama and Georgia will lose almost 
$5 million each. 

Michigan will lose approximately $8 
million. 

What I have just stated represents 
the financial losses these States will sus- 
tain if we vote down this conference 
report and go the route of the continu- 
ing resolution. 

And we will all lose the crucial new au- 
thorizations for aid to handicapped chil- 
dren. 

The vote on this conference report 
should be based on the merits of these 
vital education programs not on the rela- 
tively minor changes in the House-passed 
antibusing provisions, But nevertheless 
in this regard, the very heart of the 
Esch amendment—limitations on court 
orders, and on the extent of busing— 
is in this conference bill. This is the 
farthest the Congress has ever gone in 
giving direction to the courts. To defeat 
this report would mean we lose that di- 
rection. 

If opponents of the conference report 
believe so strongly that not one comma 
of the House language should have been 
changed, then they can continue in the 
future to approve the Esch language as 
amendments to appropriations bills. 

But it would be tragic to sacrifice the 
$26 billion worth of programs for young- 
sters contained in this bill because of 
language that, as ‘a practical matter, will 
have no effect on the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the busing issue by the courts. 

I urge my colleagues to approve the 
conference report. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yieid 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Esc). 

Mr. ESCH, Mr. Speaker, I first wish to 
compliment both the chairman of the 
committee and the ranking Republican 
member (Mr. Quie) on the fine work of 
the conference. Indeed, this is a monu- 
mental education bill, and I commend 
them for their efforts. Many of the provi- 
sions of this bill are concepts that I have 
worked to develop during the past 2 years 
and will give new direction to education 
in this country. 

It is, therefore, with great reluctance 
that I stand here and speak against the 
conference report, because the busing 
amendments, I believe, as brought back 
by the conference committee, will not 
perform the functions which the orginal 
Esch amendment proposed. 
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Unfortunately, I have not been given 
enough time to explain the situation in 
full to the Members of the House. 

Suffice it to say that many of us feel 
that the application of the Scott-Mans- 
field language, although most of the Esch 
amendment has been left in, raises a 
cloud over effectiveness of the rest of 
the Esch amendment. 

I would also like to emphasize that, 
contrary to previous speakers, it should 
be emphasized that should this confer- 
ence report be voted down, it is my un- 
derstanding that the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK) will offer a motion 
to send the bill back to the Senate and 
ask for a conference. 

The great majority of the House de- 
sire an education bill of this magnitude, 
and thrust, so I will stress that this, in- 
deed, is a parliamentary situation rather 
than an attempt to, in any way, kill the 
education bill. 

Let me say a word with reference to 
another matter. I believe the Supreme 
Court decision reaffirmed the concept of 
the Esch amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry; 
I would like to yield to the chairman of 
the committee, but I have only about 
30 seconds of my time left. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for the additional time, and 
I will be happy to yield to the chairman 
on his time, or as soon as I finish my 
statement, if I have time remaining. 

The point is this, and it is a significant 
point, I think, for the Members to con- 
sider; I believe that we are at a turning 
point in this country. Throughout the 
country there is a growing feeling that 
there are other ways to provide quality 
education for our children, black and 
white, other than just busing. That is the 
thrust of the Esch amendment. I would 
hope that the Members of the House will 
move the bill back into conference, and 
then come out with a bill that contains 
the Esch amendment in a more clearly 
drawn manner. Then let us in the coun- 
try move into programs where we can 
provide an education that will bring 
about equality of education for our chil- 
dren, whether they be black or white, 
without regressing further into the bus- 
ing-antibusing polarization. 

Again I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding me this time, and I would yield 
now, if I had 10 seconds left, to my dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan if the gentleman realizes that the 
Senate conferees will not go back into 
conference? 

This is it. We have scraped the bottom 
of the barrel. There is no way where 
we can get anything further. These are 
all of the antibusing provisions we will 
get, and we will not get any more this 
year. 
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Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. PERKINS) yield me 30 sec- 
onds? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield 30 seconds to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the chairman yielding me this time. 

There have been other precedents, I 
would say to our distinguished chair- 
man, to refer this back to the Senate if 
this conference report is voted down. We 
can ask again to go to conference with 
the Senate. That is a procedural move, 
and we have done so in the past. The 
precedents state we can go back into con- 
ference with the Senate and I think it 
would be possible to do so. 

I appreciate the gentleman yielding. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Escu). We cannot let up now. The 
issue of forced busing must be resolved 
once and for all. We should not rest on 
the laurels of the recent Supreme Court 
decision. Therefore, I urge the defeat 
of the conference report. Some Mem- 
bers of the other party are saying these 
days that we should “send a message” to 
Washington. Let us today send a message 
to the other body and a beacon of hope 
to the American people. Let us defeat the 
conference report on ESEA. The House 
of Representatives should stand up and 
be counted on forced busing here and 
now. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WAGGONNER). 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, let 
me say at the outset, those of us who 
oppose adoption of the conference re- 
port to accompany H.R. 69, the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments, do so not in an attempt to 
do away with the education programs 
provided for in this legislation, but 
rather to improve on the quality of edu- 
cation in this country by passing effec- 
tive antibusing language. 

I am not taking issue with other fea- 
tures of the bill. In fact, I do support title 
I programs providing assistance for dis- 
advantaged children, the impact aid 
program and education for the handi- 
capped. I do know in particular what 
this legislation means in the way of funds 
for my own home State of Louisiana. 
But, we can maintain the House position 
on busing and, at the same time, have 
an education bill. If we vote down the 
conference report, the rules of the House 
allow us to, and we will immediately 
offer, a preferential motion to send the 
legislation back to the Senate for fur- 
ther action; thereby insuring that we 
will have an education bill. 

But make no mistake about it, the 
vote on the conference report is a busing 
issue vote. A vote in favor of the report 
is a vote for continued forced busing. Let 
us not delude ourselves; the so-called 
antibusing amendments approved by the 
conference committee are illusory. The 
language approved by the House has been 
rendered meaningless. 

If you do not believe me, listen to what 
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I am going to read from the Christian 
Science Monitor of Wednesday, July 24, 
1974. I want to see the conferees raise 
their heads with pride when I read this 
statement. It says: 

If the courts continue to hold that it is, as 
they have in the past, then the Senate con- 
ferees appear once again to have gotten their 
House counterparts to accept an agreement 
that appears to be against busing but really 
would not prohibit it. 

The compromise says essentially that 
courts cannot require that children be bused 
farther than the second-nearest school to 
their homes—except when the courts hold 
that such busing is necessary to protect the 
constitutional rights of black children. 

This important exception was proposed by 
Senate conferees. Senate sources who insist 
on anonymity admit that the purpose of this 
exception was to nullify completely the 
staunch anti-busing legislation proposed by 
the House conferees. 


And the article went on to say: 

In this stance, the House refiects the na- 
tion's general antibusing stance. For in- 
stance, last September a Gallup poll re- 
ported only 5 percent of persons surveyed 
picked busing as the best way to integrate 
schools, At the same time only 18 percent 
of Americans, according to the poll, opposed 
public-school integration. 

For many Senate conferees, who find bus- 
ing more acceptable, the question became: 
How can we include wording which will ne- 
gate the antibusing provisions? They hit on 
the idea of an exception for busing to assure 
constitutional rights of black children, and 
House conferees bought it. 

In the view of one such Senate source, 
this gives the courts “free rein” to order bus- 
ing and renders the busing prohibition 
meaningless. 

And it does just exactly that. 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Perkins) has just stood in the well here 
and told the Members the Senate would 
not go back to the conference. I would 
like to say to the Members of the House 
just go back and tell your constituents 
that you were unable to do so because 
the Senate would not let you. I want 
you to go home and tell them that you 
yielded to the domination of the U.S. 
Senate. 

I would only call attention to what was 
done in conference with regard to the re- 
opener provision. The changing of one 
word, “shall,” to “may” has left that 
provision in effect a toothless tiger. 

Mr. Speaker, when the education bill 
was initially considered in the House, the 
antibusing amendments were adopted 
overwhelmingly on a bipartisan basis, 
which in my personal opinion was in 
keeping with the views of over 80 percent 
of the people in this country. You will 
recall on June 5 after agreeing to go to 
conference with the Senate on the bill, 
this House adopted by a vote of 270 to 
103 a motion to instruct our House con- 
ferees to insist on one thing in the edu- 
cation bill and one thing alone: Retain 
the House antibusing amendment. 

Again on June 27, this House adopted 
yet another motion to instruct the mem- 
bers of the House conference to insist 
on the busing amendment approved in 
the House; that vote was 281 to 128. 
There still being disagreement between 
the House and the Senate concerning 
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this issue, I offered on July 22 another 
motion to instruct our House conferees 
to insist on the House-passed busing 
language; that motion carried 261 to 
122. 

Mr. Speaker, the record is only too 
clear. This House on four occasions— 
once upon adoption of the antibusing 
amendments and three times on instruc- 
tion motions—has by more than a 2-to- 
1 majority on each occasion expressed 
our collective view on the question of 
forced busing. We are opposed to it. 

We served notice on the Senate and 
the Nation as a whole that we would in- 
sist on our position. If we do not vote 
down the conference report on this 
basis, we have lost faith with ourselves 
and the American people. The integrity 
of the House is at stake. We must 
maintain the integrity of this body; we 
must keep the faith of ourselves and the 
American people. 

Remember, too, that when this same 
amendment was considered in the Sen- 
ate, it failed by only one vote of passage. 
The fact that the other body is so evenly 
divided on this same amendment is all 
the more reason the House should not 
give up its position. We know that at 
least 45 Members of the Senate support 
our position. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
throughout the Nation are looking at 
what we do here today. They know that 
what is involved here is whether the 
House will vote to continue busing or 
vote to halt it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
this. Let no Member here think that 
the problems and hardships created by 
forced busing are over simply because 
of the Supreme Court’s recent decision 
in the Detroit case. This Detroit decision 
means absolutely nothing, and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr, PERKINS) 
knows it means absolutely nothing. It 
simply means, and the Court has said, 
that it is not ready yet to order busing to 
achieve racial balance between adjoin- 
ing school districts. It does absolutely 
nothing to prohibit busing within a 
school district. It does nothing whatso- 
ever to prohibit busing within a city, in 
the instance of Mr. ANNUNzIO’s example. 
If anything can be concluded from the 
decision, it is that there is room for 
legislative action on this issue. The Court 
has provided us with this opportunity. 
Let us now make the most of it. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana, (Mr. BRADEMAS). 

Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the conference report on 
H.R. 69, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1974. 

I would first like to take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate the distinguished 
chairman of the Education and Labor 
Committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. PERKINS) for his great energy 
and perseverance. The conferees were 
asked to resolve over 200 points of dis- 
agreement between the House and Sen- 
ate bills during our 6-week conference, 
and it is due in large part to the leader- 
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ship of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
who served as manager of the conference, 
that we succeeded in reaching agreement 
on this comprehensive education bill. 

I would also like to pay a word of 
tribute to the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quire) and the ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on General 
Education, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. BELL) for their outstanding 
contributions to this truly bipartisan 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments of 1974 
is a landmark piece of legislation. It con- 
tinues our commitment to help the Na- 
tion’s schools by extending and strength- 
ening the programs authorized in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. It reaffirms our commitment 
to equalize educational opportunities for 
what we might term the “vulnerable” 
among our young children—the poor, 
the disabled, and the handicapped. And 
it provides important new programs to 
improve the quality of education in our 
schools. 

The measure extends title I, the Fed- 
eral compensatory education for the dis- 
advantaged and the largest Federal aid 
to education program. It authorizes as- 
sistance for school libraries, for educa- 
tional equipment, for school innovation, 
and for State departments of education. 
It authorizes programs for the handi- 
capped, bilingual education, and impact 
aid. It establishes a major new program 
for teaching reading to elementary and 
pre-school children. And the measure in- 
cludes another important new measure, 
sponsored by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. LEHMAN) , to support community 
school programs. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant feature of the legislation is the up- 
dated formula for title I, which I spon- 
sored in the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. I am pleased that after the over- 
whelming support which the House gave 
to the committec title I formula, the 
formula was not a point of disagreement 
in the conference in fact the Senate had 
earlier, on the floor, adopted the House 
formula in its own bill. 

The updated formula would distribute 
title I funds on the basis of the number 
of poor children according to: First, the 
Federal Government's official definition 
of poverty, known as the Orshansky in- 
dex; and second, two-thirds of the chil- 
dren from families receiving AFDC pay- 
ments in excess of the official definition 
of poverty for a nonfarm family of four. 

This revised formula will mean that 
title I funds will now be distributed more 
equitably across the country. 

The new formula will eliminate the 
distortions in the distribution of title I 
funds which have resulted from popula- 
tion shifts and from the dramatic in- 
creases in the AFDC factor that have 
occurred since title I was first enacted 
in 1965. 

There is another reaction that the 
updated formula will provide a more 
equitable pattern of distribution than the 
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present formula. The new formula will 
rely on census data which are more ac- 
curate and uniform nationwide as a basis 
of allocating compensatory education 
funds. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report in- 
cludes another provision I authored in 
the committee to conduct a major study 
by the National Institute of Education of 
compensatory education programs and 
alternate methods for distributing such 
funds. 

One of the real problems we encoun- 
tered is considering H.R. 69 was the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining reliable and useful 
information about compensatory educa- 
tion programs, especially about their ef- 
fectiveness and about alternative meth- 
ods for distributing such money. 

The study authorized in the bill calls 
for an examination of all compensatory 
education programs, not only those pro- 
vided under title I, but State programs 
as well. 

The NIE is directed to study the fun- 
damental purposes of compensatory edu- 
cation programs, evaluate their effec- 
tiveness in attaining these purposes and 
review as well the effect of concentrating 
such funds in the areas of reading and 
mathematics. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that when we 
next consider the title I program, we 
will have the reliable data we need. 

Mr. Speaker, the new title I formula, 
as I have already said, is the most im- 
portant feature of this legislation. Local 
educational agencies and State depart- 
ments of education have been operating 
for the last several years on continuing 
resolutions at substantially lower levels 
than they would receive under the title I 
formula included in the conference re- 
port. In the State of Indiana, for ex- 
ample, adoption of the conference report 
will mean almost $3 million more for title 
I programs. We have been operating too 
long with the uncertainties of continu- 
ing resolutions, hold-harmless provisions, 
and late appropriations, and one of the 
several reasons that I urge my colleagues 
to give their overwhelming support to 
this conference report is the revised and 
more equitable title I formula I have just 
discussed. 

Mr. Speaker, I want now to say just a 
word about the importance of the con- 
ference report to the 7 million handi- 
capped children in our society. 

These children constitute a significant 
minority group in American life, and, 
unhappily, many of them have been 
denied the special educational services 
they need. Indeed, 1 million of them have 
been denied any education at all. 

Mr. Speaker, two provisions of H.R. 
69 will be particularly important to the 
handicapped. First, part B of title VI of 
H.R. 69 extends the Education of the 
Handicapped Act—Public Law 91-230— 
for 3 years. For fiscal year 1975, the bill 
authorizes appproximately $630 million 
to fund State grant programs for the 
education of handicapped children. 

That is an impressive increase, Mr. 
Speaker, over the $47.5 million being 
spent in fiscal year 1974 for State grants. 

Before my colleagues question if such 
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an increase is justified, let me assure 
them that it is. 

The conferees were persuaded by sev- 
eral reasons to approve such a large in- 
crease. 

First, we were mindful of the shocking 
statistics to which I have already re- 
ferred: Fully 60 percent of the handi- 
capped youngsters in our society are not 
receiving the educational services they 
need. 

Second, it costs, on the average, at 
least twice as much to educate a handi- 
capped child as it does to educate a non- 
handicapped child. 

Third, court decisions all across the 
land have held during the last 2 years 
that handicapped children are entitled to 
the special educational services they 
need. Mr. Speaker, obviously the States 
will require assistance in order to im- 
plement the court decrees. 

Therefore, in order to help the States 
implement these court orders, Mr. 
Speaker, the conferees have prudently 
decided on a large 1-year increase in 
funding for special education. 

Mr. Speaker, the second provision con- 
tained in H.R. 69 which means a great 
deal to the handicapped children of 
America, extends Public Law 89-313, 
which amended title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act to provide 
grants for State agencies serving handi- 
capped children in State-supported or 
State-operated institutions. 

EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED ACT 

Mr. Speaker, let me briefly mention the 
most important provisions of the Edu- 
cation of the Handicapped Act and title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act as they apply to handicap- 
ped youngsters. 

In 1966, Mr. Speaker, Congress recog- 
nized the special needs of America’s then 
5.5 million handicapped children, and 
added a new title VI to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act which pro- 
vided a program of grants to States for 
the education of handicapped children, 
established a National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Handicapped Children, and cre- 
ated, within the Office of Education, a 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped, 

In 1970, Mr. Speaker, Congress real- 
izing the handicapped youngsters de- 
served greater visibility in the Federal 
legislative process, repealed title VI ef- 
fective July 1, 1971, and created a sep- 
arate Education of the Handicapped 
Act. 

In addition to the State grant program, 
Mr. Speaker, which the conference re- 
port would greatly expand for fiscal year 
1975, the Education of the Handicapped 
Act also provides authority for: 

Regional resource centers; 

Centers for the deaf-blind; 

Experimental preschool and early ed- 
ucation programs; 

Research and dissemination; 

Training of personnel to work with 
handicapped children; 

Media services and captioned films for 
the handicapped; and 

Special program for children with 
specific learning disabilities. 
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Under the authority of the Education 
for the Handicapped Act, Mr. Speaker, 
$152 million was spent in fiscal 1974 to 
implement the State grant program and 
the other provisions which I have just 
itemized. 

But, Mr. Speaker, because the ma- 
jority of handicapped children are not 
receiving the services they need, and 
because the courts are increasingly rul- 
ing that handicapped children are en- 
titled to appropriate educational serv- 
ices, the conferees agreed that much 
more must be done. 

The conferees agreed, therefore, that 
for fiscal year 1975 only, the formula 
by which assistance grants are made to 
the States under part B of the Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped Act should be 
changed. 

In place of the existing allotment for- 
mula, Mr. Speaker, the conferees agreed 
that in 1975 alone, the formula should 
be based on an entitlement grant to each 
State of $8.75 per child between the ages 
of 3 and 21. 

We estimate that this entitlement ap- 
proach will make available, in fiscal year 
1975, $630 million to States for the edu- 
cation of the handicapped. 

We have limited this approach to 1 year 
only, Mr. Speaker, because major legis- 
lation to assist States with the educa- 
tion of handicapped youngsters, H.R. 70, 
is now pending before the Select Sub- 
committee on Education which I have 
the honor to chair. 

H.R. 70, Mr. Speaker, is a complex 
measure addressed to a very com- 
plicated problem, namely the determi- 
nation of the excess costs involved in 
educating nonhandicapped children. 

But because the States, Mr. Speaker, 
and the handicapped of our society need 
assistance today and cannot await the 
results of the intensive investigation 
now being conducted by my subcommit- 
tee, the conferees have determined that 
sound public policy dictates making 
available, for 1 year, until H.R. 70 is en- 
acted, a significant increase in the 
moneys available to States for special 
education. 

Mr. Speaker, the conferees have also 
agreed to new provisions which will in- 
sure that the State grant funds are spent 
as effectively as possible for handicapped 
children, 

These provisions require that— 

Priority of title VI-B funds be assigned 
to children not now receiving educa- 
tional services; 

Due process be guaranteed for the 
children served with respect to identi- 
fication, evaluation, and placement; 

Classification of children not promote 
racial or cultural discrimination; and 

All handicapped children be educated 
in the least restrictive environment. 

TITLE I “SET-ASIDE” FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

Mr. Speaker, let me now turn my at- 
tention to another program continued by 
H.R. 69 which also means a great deal 
for the education of handicapped 
children. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to what is com- 
monly termed the “Title I set-aside for 
the handicapped” in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, Public Law 
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89-313, enacted in 1965, extended title 
I authority to include handicapped chil- 
dren attending State-supported schools. 

And the 89th Congress took that ac- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, because we realized 
that, although the Education of the 
Handicapped Act and title I did an ex- 
cellent job of providing financial support 
for disadvantaged and handicapped chil- 
dren attending local schools—which re- 
ceived the title I moneys—title I funds 
were not, as the law was originally writ- 
ten, available for handicapped children 
attending State-supported institutions. 

The 90th Congress, Mr. Speaker, went 
a step further and approved a perfecting 
amendment under Public Law 90-247 
which guaranteed the full funding of the 
earlier provisions of Public Law 89-313. 

And we took that action because we 
knew that it costs far more to provide 
educational services to those children 
so severely handicapped that local edu- 
cational agencies are often unable to 
meet their needs than it does to educate 
a handicapped or non-handicapped child 
attending a local school. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 69 continues the full 
set-aside for handicapped children in 
State-operated and State-supported 
schools, which the 89th, and then the 
90th Congress endorsed. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report in- 
cludes an important amendment to the 
title I set-aside program for the handi- 
capped about which I should say a word. 

As I have told my colleagues, the funds 
for the handicapped under title I are 
aimed at children in State-supported or 
State-operated institutions. 

But educators and other experts on 
the education of handicapped children 
are now convinced that these children 
benefit greatly from receiving their edu- 
cation, to the extent possible, alongside 
nonhandicapped children. 

The conferees have, therefore, ac- 
cepted an amendment first proposed in 
the House by our distinguished colleague 
from Minnesota, the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, Mr. Quiz, which would, for 
the first time, allow the funds formerly 
provided for institutional educational 
programs to follow the child to an edu- 
cational program offered in an institu- 
tion closer to his home or to a local school 
district. 

The legislation does not require States 
to begin programs of deinstitutionalizing 
handicapped children, but by making the 
funds available to local programs, the 
bill encourages the States to do so. 

This is a good amendment, Mr. Speak- 
er, one that promises greatly to improve 
the quality of life for these children and 
their families. 

Mr. Speaker, let me remind my col- 
leagues that we are discussing the fund- 
ing of programs for those children with 
the most severe and tragic physical, 
mental, and emotional problems. 

And the educational services required 
by these children do not always focus on 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

In some instances, the services require, 
first, that the child be taught to speak. 

In other cases, the child must be taught 
to walk, or to bathe himself. 

Mr. Speaker, these kinds of programs 
require enormous expense, frequently 
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involving costly equipment and 1-to-1 
teacher-student ratios. 

Indeed, the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped, Mr. Speaker, estimates 
that it costs at least $2,000 annually to 
provide the services these children need. 

And some States are reporting ex- 
penditures as high as $6,000. 

Mr. Speaker, reasonable people may 
differ in how best to provide funding for 
those children with the most severe 
handicaps in State-supported institu- 
tions. 

This is a well-conceived program en- 
dorsed by our predecessors in both the 
89th and the 90th Congresses. 

It is a program that we in the 93d 
should support. 

LANDMARK LEGISLATION 

Mr. Speaker, to reiterate, passage of 
H.R. 69 will be seen in the years ahead 
as landmark legislation. 

H.R. 69 reaffirms the Federal com- 
mitment to equalizing education oppor- 
tunity for poor and other vulnerable 
children. 

It provides, also, for a study of the 
best means of allocating title I funds for 
disadvantaged youngsters, as well as for 
a White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. 

But in stressing today, Mr. Speaker, 
the provisions to assist handicapped 
youngsters contained in H.R. 69, I do 
so because only 40 percent of the 7 mil- 
lion handicapped children in America 
are receiving the special educational 
services they need. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, it is time the Fed- 
eral Government helped make good for 
handicapped children the rich promise 
of the American dream: That each in- 
dividual will be able to achieve to the 
full extent of his or her abilities. 

Because H.R. 69 will help us make that 
dream a reality, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me enthusiastically supporting 
the conference report on H.R. 69 when 
it comes before us for adoption. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
LANDGREBE). 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Minnesota for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make it 
very clear that I too believe in quality 
education and I think it is very obvious 
that an improvement is badly needed in 
our education in our public schools in 
America today. 

However, I do not think that busing is 
the answer. I am convinced that busing 
across district lines is still permitted re- 
gardless of this bill and of course regard- 
less of the recent Supreme Court order. 

Nor do I think education will be im- 
proved through the experiments and the 
psychological testing and the atheistic 
humanism that is still authorized in this 
bill without parental consent or knowl- 
edge. 

What we are getting in this bill really 
is 1 ounce of Federal support, 1 pound of 
Federal regulations, and a ton of Fed- 
eral Government and education bureauc- 
racy. This is what we have to offer to 
the students and the moms and dads and 
the taxpayers of America. 

Mr. Speaker, many members may be 
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persuaded to vote for this conference re- 
port because of the recent Supreme 
Court decision on busing, Milliken, Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, et al. against Bradley 
et al. From the newspaper headlines, one 
might think that this decision would 
prohibit or greatly restrict busing for 
racial purposes. But this is a false as- 
sumption. Not only does this decision 
allow busing within a school district, but 
it also allows court ordered busing across 
district lines. 

The House version of H.R. 69 prohib- 
ited all cross-district busing and thus it 
was much more desirable than either the 
Senate version or the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, which are themselves quite 
similar in nature and intent. 

Thus the Supreme Court decision 
really has no bearing on H.R. 69. It only 
appears to have bearing because of the 
way the news media has played it up as 
a defeat for advocates of forced busing 
and as a concession to us opponents. 

This raises the question of the timing 
of this Court decision. Why was the de- 
cision handed down now, just prior to 
consideration of this conference report? 

The Supreme Court usually closes its 
session in June of each year. This year, 
however, they extended their session. 
Why? Was it because of Watergate and 
the possibility of impeachment actions 
against our President? Why did the 
Court hurriedly consider the case of the 
Presidential tapes, United States against 
Nixon, instead of waiting until its next 
regular session? 

Is the Supreme Court above politics? 
Have its last two decisions, busing and 
the tapes, placed the Court in the main- 
stream of current political activities, 
thereby destroying its traditional image 
of being above gut politics? 

The normal process of litigation was 
short-circuited in United States against 
Nixon by the willingness of the Supreme 
Court to accept a case that had not yet 
been argued before all of the competent 
lower courts. Historically it has been the 
function and practice of the Supreme 
Court to act cautiously, deliberately, not 
hastily, particularly in extremely im- 
portant cases. For example, in ex parte 
Milligan, the Court decided that Presi- 
dent Lincoln did not have the authority 
to suspend habeas corpus, nor to try ci- 
vilians before military tribunals, 3 years 
after the trial had taken place and after 
Lincoln was dead. Similarly, the Su- 
preme Court acted deliberately, not 
hastily, in Marbury against Madison. 

It should be pointed out that, contrary 
to the impression given by the unanim- 
ity of the Court’s decision in the tapes 
case, this decision is still controversial 
and questionable. For example, Prof. 
Charles L. Black, Jr., author of “Im- 
peachment: A Handbook,” and an ac- 
knowledged expert in constitutional law, 
disagrees with the Court’s decision in 
this case, as do many other recognized 
legal authorities. 

So why did the Supreme Court extend 
its regular session and issue a hastily 
arrived at decision just as the House 
Judiciary Committee was considering 
articles of impeachment? At what time 
could that negative decision possibly be 
more damaging to our President, I ask 
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you? On this most important of all im- 
portant issues “the balance of power 
between the three branches of our Gov- 
ernment” why did they not take much 
time for exhaustive deliberation? 

The President is not above the Court or 
Congress, but neither is he below the 
Congress or the Court. Yet lowering the 
Presidency to a level below that of Con- 
gress and the Court is the result of this 
Supreme Court decision. 

Now, in addition, consider the timing 
of the busing decision. The Supreme 
Court went into extended session because 
of the Presidential tapes case. But the 
busing decision was handed down after 
the tapes case. Why was not this case 
disposed of during the regular session 
of the Court? Why did the Court wait 
until now? 

While one naturally hesitates in accus- 
ing the Supreme Court of playing poli- 
tics, the timing of these two decisions 
certainly raises that question. However, 
regardless of the motives, the timing, the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, this con- 
ference report should be defeated on the 
busing question alone. 

Yet, there is another, possibly more 
dangerous, aspect of this whole question 
of Federal involvement in primary and 
secondary education. That is, the elimi- 
nation of the House-passed language 
guaranteeing the protection of the rights 
of students and parents. 

Last October I introduced H.R. 10639, 
a bill I later offered as a substitute to 
H.R. 69, and which contained several 
provisions protecting the rights of 
parents. I received more than 1,300 let- 
ters from prominent educators, and 
from moms and dads across the coun- 
try supporting my bill and protesting 
that many untested, unproven, and con- 
troversial programs—courses in behavior 
modification, atheistic humanism, and 
sensitivity training, for example—are 
being funded by the Federal Government 
under title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Reasonable, 
responsible people consider these pro- 
grams to be very dangerous but are 
powerless to exercise any choice over the 
nature of the education their children 
are receiving. In short, their rights as 
parents are being usurped. 

To correct this, H.R. 10639 contained 
& provision requiring that schools obtain 
the “prior, informed, written consent” 
of parents or guardians before requiring 
a student to participate in a research 
or experimental program funded by the 
Federal Government. This provision 
passed the House as part of H.R. 69 in 
weakened form: 

Students would not be required to partici- 
pate in experimental programs if their par- 
ents objected in writing, but schools would 
not be required to inform the parents that 
their children would be in such programs. 


Even this weak provision was elimi- 
nated by the conferees. 

Thus not only will parents not be in- 
formed that their children are being 
placed in experimental programs, but 
parents are not even being granted the 
legal right to withdraw their children 
from programs they believe to be dam- 
aging. 

If the Federal Government is going to 
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continue funding and promoting experi- 
mental programs in “modifying” the be- 
havior of students in our public schools, 
the very least it can do is provide par- 
ents and students some protection by 
legally recognizing that the parents, the 
taxpayer yet have some rights in the 
education of their children. There are 
other defects in this bill both in content 
and in theory but I'll conclude by sim- 
ply but most sincerely urge the Members 
to vote against this conference report. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I trust the Members of this 
House will think a long time before they 
lightly dismiss the work of this confer- 
ence. I can think of no worse exercise 
in futility than to have this conference 
report go down in flames over the issue 
of busing, which when we get all said 
and done is more form than substance. 

The heart of the Esch amendment is 
continued in this bill. This bill contains 
far more in terms of effective antibus- 
ing provisions than any bill yet passed 
in this or any previous Congress, and 
yet apparently it does not go far enough. 
It goes further than I would like but as 
a conferee I voted to sustain the House 
position. 

It contains significant revisions in the 
title I formula for distribution of funds 
all across the Nation. Yet apparently 
even on the part of some who gain it has 
gone too far in some areas and not far 
enough in others. 

Let me level with the House, The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, and the 
distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Minnesota, both 
of whom fought long and hard to sus- 
tain the House position, I think if they 
were asked to report to this body would 
explain that there was almost no con- 
ference report, that there clearly was 
an indication by the other body and the 
conferees on the part of the other body 
that as a result of the adoption of the 
title I formula in this body and the 
adoption of the McClellan amendment, 
which is the title I formula, in the other 
body that there were certain of the con- 
ferees who lost funds who did not want 
a conference report. Let us not kid our- 
selves about the degree to which this 
conference almost fell down as a result 
of the significant shifts under the title I 
formula added by this body. So if we 
decide to reject H.R. 69 in its present 
form because of our desire to satisfy our 
constituency not on substance but on 
form, we make a tragic mistake. 

There is one other provision which I 
think this body ought to consider, par- 
ticularly those such as the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana or the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, and 
that is the Buckley amendment concern- 
ing the rights of parents and students to 
privacy and access to records. I know of 
no single issue on which the liberals and 
the conservatives alike can join more 
than on the need to protect the privacy 
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of the students’ records and the right to 
allow access to those records on the part 
of the students and the parents which is 
now not the law. Adoption of the Buckley 
amendment was supported by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union and the Na- 
tional Committee for Citizens in Educa- 
tion. 

The Buckley amendment is consistent 
with the Kemp amendment which was 
adopted in the House and is an impor- 
tant part of what this report must be 
judged on. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York who has 
played such an important role in this 
matter of privacy. I commend him for his 
leadership. 

Mr. KEMP. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. 

There is one aspect of the amendment 
which was not adopted and that was to 
provide an opportunity for a family to 
remove their child from an experimental 
program under title III, if they did not 
approve, and I wonder if the gentleman 
can share with me why it was that this 
aspect of the Kemp amendment was re- 
moved from the conference report. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. As you 
know, on pages 98 and 99, section 439 of 
the conference report reads: 

All instructional material, including teach- 
er’s manuals, films, tapes, or other supple- 
mentary instructional material which will be 
used in connection with any research or ex- 
perimentation program or project shall be 
available for inspection by the parents or 
guardians of the children engaged in such 
program or project. 


May I say to the gentleman from New 
York that we almost lost the Kemp 
amendment because there was no clear 
definition of what was experimental or 
a research project. 

Second, this would in my view and 
in the view of the conferees be mischie- 
vous to allow the parents to come in and 
say they object without any reason 
whatsoever. 

The key to that system working well 
is the existence of what was retained by 
the conferees, that is access to the ma- 
terials so that the parent or guardian 
may make a judgment about what is done 
in an experimental project. 

I would hope the gentleman from New 
York realizes the conferees worked very 
hard to keep the amendment in balance 
with the informational requirements as- 
sociated with the evaluation of Fed- 
eral programs with the needs of parents 
and students, so that when we take the 
Kemp amendment, section 439, with 
section 438 the Buckley amendment, in 
my view we have taken a giant step to 
insure a far greater access to records 
than we have had before as well as more 
protection of privacy. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the House con- 
ferees on H.R. 69, I want to convey to 
you and to my colleagues in the House 
my belief that we have brought from con- 
ference a good, solid bill. It contains the 
key features of the bill passed by the 
House, in some respects improved by the 
inclusion of some of the Senate provi- 
sions and in some cases modified by the 
necessary process of compromise. 
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The Senate having included the House 
formula on the allocation of title I funds 
in its bill, we succeeded in conference in 
further refining some of the detailed title 
I provisions. The essence of the House 
consolidation of State-operated programs 
was accepted by the Senate conferees. 
We accepted certain Senate reforms to 
impact aid, many of which constitute 
valuable refinements to the impact aid 
program. 

In addition, the bill contains the provi- 
sions necessary to extend and modify the 
present programs as well as new sections 
establishing worthwhile programs in a 
variety of key educational areas: adult 
education, education of the handicapped, 
bilingual education, emergency school 
aid, Indian education, vocational educa- 
tion, and reading. I believe the educa- 
tional package which comprises the bill 
represents a responsible and carefully 
considered extension and reform of the 
Elementary and Secondary School Act. 
I recommend the result to my colleagues 
in the House. 

I would like to draw my colleagues’ 
attention to two areas which I believe 
merit specific mention at this time. 

In conference we adopted the essential 
elements of an amendment proposed in 
the other body by Senator Buckley, and 
strongly supported by the American Civil 
Liberties Union and the National Com- 
mittee for Citizens in Education; this 
amendment represents the first steps to- 
ward providing much needed protection 
of the right to privacy of schoolchildren 
and their parents. 

Called the Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act of 1974, it provides that 
no funds shall be made available under 
any Federal education program to any 
educational institution or agency which 
denies parents the right to inspect and 
review any and all official records, files 

and data related to their children, in- 
cluding all material incorporated into 
each student’s cumulative record folder. 

Furthermore, parents shall have an 
opportunity for a hearing to challenge 
the content of their child’s school rec- 
ords, and thus be able to correct or de- 
lete any inaccurate, misleading, or other- 
wise inappropriate data contained 
therein. 

In addition, no funds shall be made 
available to any educational agency or 
institution that permits the release of 
personally identifiable records or files 
without the written consent of their par- 
ents, except for certain designated local 
educational purposes. Authorized repre- 
sentatives of specifically designated 
agencies may have such access to records 
as may be necessary in connection with 
the audit and evaluation of federally sup- 
ported programs or in connection with 
the enforcement of Federal legal require- 

/\ments, but any data collected by such 
officials shall not include information 
which would permit the personal identifi- 
cation of such students or their parents 
after the data has been collected except 
when authorized by Federal law. 

These provisions represent a first step 
toward establishing a responsible balance 
between the legitimate rights of Federal 
official to make sure Federal money is 
being spent wisely on the one hand, and 
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the likewise legitimate rights of students 
and their parents to privacy on the other. 
The rights of students and parents are 
frequently infringed upon by overzeal- 
ous Government agencies in their ever- 
increasing search for information. In this 
bill we now begin to redress the balance. 
I hope the House will pursue the effort 
to establish such protection, not only 
in the education field, but in other areas 
as well. 

Allow me to draw your attention to 
another important part of the bill. It 
authorizes continuation of assistance to 
programs for migratory children. Based 
on estimates of eligible migrant children 
provided by the U.S. Office of Education 
and on projections of actual migrant 
student counts provided by the Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System, mi- 
grant allocations are estimated to in- 
crease more than threefold by 1976. This 
growth will result from a switch to use 
of the Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System and the inclusion of the ch 
dren of migratory fishermen, Puerto 
Rican migrant children, and 5-year pro- 
vision children. 

Given these new estimates, the number 
of migrant students in the program is 
estimated to increase from 162,480 this 
year to 708,000 in 1976, with the esti- 
mated cost rising from $78.3 million in 
1974 to $262.2 million in 1976. 

Assuming a 1974 hold harmless for all 
other State agency programs, the growth 
in the migrant programs will represent 
a 40 percent increase in State agency al- 
locations. Thus, assuming a constant 
total title I appropriation level in the 
1975 budget request of $1.885 billion, this 
growth will result in a corresponding 
11.17 percent decrease in the funds avail- 
able for LEA grants in 1976 since State 
agency grants are paid at full entitle- 
ment off the top. In this way State agency 
grants will increase from $187.9 million 
in 1975 to $371.8 million in 1976, with 
LEA allocations decreasing by the 11.17 
percent from $1.647 billion to $1.463 
billion. 

While not auestioning the worth of the 
migrant programs, I am not sure that in 
funding them we want the LEA alloca- 
tions to be cut this drastically. At this 
time I just want to flag this issue and 
promise my colleagues I will be looking 
into the potential impact of this decrease. 
We should examine alternatives and try 
to find some other way of providing the 
needed services to migrant children 
without sacrificing LEA allocations. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the conference report on H.R. 69. 
This conference report extends the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Act, the impact 
aid laws, the Adult Education Act, the 
Bilingual Education Act, and the Indian 
Education Act through fiscal year 1978. 
Additionally, it extends the Education of 
the Handicapped Act through fiscal year 
1977 and the Emergency School Aid Act 
through fiscal year 1976. 

Like most major pieces of legislation 
before this body, the conference report 
on H.R. 69 is a compromise. I personally 
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do not agree with all of its provisions and 
worked hard, for a year in committee, 
and later here on the House floor, to forge 
what I strongly felt to be necessary re- 
visions in the House version of ESEA. 
Specifically, I fought along with Mr. 
Pryser to revise the title I formula 
to allocate funds on the basis of data 
different from the data currently in use. I 
emphatically felt, and still do, that no 
distribution formula should penalize the 
residents of New York and Erie County 
who have demonstrated an outstanding 
commitment to education, and who have 
consistently spent a great deal of money 
furthering education goals. 

Although aspects of H.R. 69 have been 
controversial, and although the confer- 
ence report before us today is not the 
perfect reflection of my own, or most of 
my colleagues, personal views on educa- 
tion, I believe the report is a responsible 
compromise, which is responsive to the 
needs of our educational community, and 
responsive to our national educational 
goals. 

I would like to briefly discuss the pro- 
visions of H.R. 69 as reported by the 
committee on conference. 

TITLE I. ESEA 

The title I formula is amended to allo- 
cate funds on the basis of more current 
data. State agency programs for handi- 
capped, migrant, and neglected and de- 
linquent children will receive funds in 
accordance with the new formula and 
will continue to receive funds “off the 
top” in accordance with established prac- 
tice. No State agency will receive less 
than its fiscal 1974 allocation. Each local 
education agency will receive at least 85 
percent of its previous year’s allocation. 
The 1975 authorization is estimated at 
$3.1 billion for LEA grants. 

Part B of title I, incentive grants to 
States with a high tax effort for educa- 
tion, is continued with a maximum ap- 
propriation of $50 million. 

Part C, grants to areas with high con- 
centrations of low income children, is 
extended through 1975. 

Authority is contained in the bill for a 
separate authorization which permits the 
Commissioner in special circumstances 
to make grants to school districts which 
are receiving less than 90 percent of their 
previous year’s allocation. 

A bypass for nonpublic schoolchildren 
is included. 

OTHER TITLES 

Titles II, III, and VIII of ESEA are 
extended through 1978 and title III of 
NDEA is extended through fiscal year 
1977. These programs may not be funded 
in any year in which there is a consolida- 
tion of programs as described below. 

CONSOLIDATION 

State-operated programs are combined 
into the following divisions: 

First. “Libraries and learning re- 
sources” included ESEA I, NDEA III, and 
the guidance and counseling portion of 
ESEA III. 

Second. “Support and innovation” in- 
cludes the balance of ESEA II, nutrition 
and health and dropout prevention from 
title VII, and ESEA V. 

Consolidation must be forward funded 
and during the first year there will be a 
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50 percent hold-harmless for each pro- 
gram. 

A bypass for nonpublic schoolchildren 
is included. 

Total discretion is given to local edu- 
cational agencies on spending under li- 
braries and learning resources. States 
distribute funds under support and inno- 
vation on a project grant basis, 

Also adopted is a provision for a sim- 
plified State application for ESEA I, II, 
III, and NDEA III, adult education, voca- 
tional education, and education of the 
handicapped. 

The Special Projects Act is included 
which provides an “incubator” for new 
categorical programs. Under this concept 
new programs will be protected for a 
period and then will compete for funding 
without the protection of set-asides. 
These ñew programs include women’s 
educational equity, career education, 
consumer's education, gifted and tal- 
ented, community schools, metric educa- 
tion, and arts in education. 

IMPACT AID 


Effective in fiscal 1976, amendments 
are accepted which will include guar- 
anteed funding for public housing chil- 
dren of 25 percent of entitlement, equal 
to about $53 million in 1976. Entitle- 
ments for military children remain as in 
current law. Entitlement rates for civil- 
ian children are reduced slightly for 
those who live within the same county— 
from 50 percent to 45 percent—and for 
those who live within a different county 
in the same State—50 percent to 40 per- 
cent. Entitlements for those who live in 
a different State are eliminated except 
that those payments will be reduced 
over a number of years as the result of 
hold-harmless provisions. 

School districts with 25 percent or 
more of their enrollments “a” children 
will be guaranteed the full amounts of 
their entitlements for these children. 

No school district which receives more 
than 10 percent of its budget from im- 
pact aid will have its payments reduced 
less than 10 percent each year. Districts 
which receive less are guaranteed 80 
percent of their previous year’s pay- 
ments. Also every district is guaranteed 
that it will not lose any regular impact 
aid funds due to the inclusion of public 
housing children. 

Handicapped children of military 
personnel will be entitled to a payment 
of one and one-half times that of other 
children. These funds must be used for 
the purposes of providing special educa- 
tion for these children. 

Funds which a district receives as the 
result of public housing children must 
be used for programs of compensatory 
education. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

The Commissioner’s 20 percent set- 
aside is deleted and all funds are to be 
allocated to the States. Up to 20 percent 
of a State’s funds may be used for high 
school equivalency programs. 

The program of adult education for 
Indians is continued through 1978. 


HANDICAPPED 


All existing programs for the handi- 
capped are extended through fiscal year 
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1977. For fiscal 1975, $630 million is au- 
thorized to be allocated among the 
States on the basis of total population 
ages 3 to 21. These funds will be partic- 
ularly helpful in meeting requirements 
for the education of all handicapped chil- 
dren facing many States as the result of 
court decisions. 

States are required to show how they 
will meet the needs of those children. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


Authorizations are increased and spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on the training of 
personnel. Funds are also provided to 
States to assist them in developing their 
capacities to develop programs of bi- 
lingual education. 

A national assessment of the need for 
bilingual education is to be conducted in 
1975 and 1977 and sent to the Congress. 

Also included is a program of fellow- 
ships for students who will enter the 
field of training teachers in bilingual 
education. 

READING 

A new program of reading improve- 
ment is included. Funds are authorized 
for grants to local educational agencies 
and States for comprehensive programs 
of reading improvement and projects 
which show promise of overcoming read- 
ing deficiencies. Also included are funds 
for special emphasis projects in reading, 
for the training of reading teachers on 
public television, and for reading acad- 
emies. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Included are two new programs which 
provide funds in fiscal 1975 for bilingual 
vocational training and bilingual voca- 
tional education. 


INDIAN EDUCATION 


The Indian Elementary and Second- 
ary School Assistance Act is extended 
through 1978. Up to 10 percent of the 
funds are to be made available to In- 
dian controlled schools. 

An annual authorization of $2 mil- 
lion for special training programs for 
training teachers of Indian children is 
included and a program of fellowships 
for Indian students is also included. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 


The Emergency School Aid Act is con- 
tinued through 1976. The authority to 
fund educational parks and the set-aside 
for metropolitan areas programs are re- 
pealed. 

An amendment to authorize the CLEO 
program to assist disadvantaged students 
to prepare for and attend law schools 
is accepted. 

The ethnic studies program is extended 
through 1978. 

A program of grants to States to as- 
sist them in planning State equalization 
programs is included. Grants range from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000 per State depend- 
ing upon population. 

MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES 

An upgraded National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics within the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Education is 
created. 

Regionalization of the Office of Edu- 
cation without an act of Congress au- 
thorizing such regionalization is for- 
bidden. 
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Congress is afforded the opportunity to 
disapprove regulations for any Federal 
aid program for education. 

Parents of students and students at- 
tending postsecondary institutions are 
afforded the right to inspect their school 
files and the release of documents in 
those files is restricted. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the above 
provisions on H.R. 69 are representative 
of earnest, bipartisan efforts to update 
major Federal aid to education. As such, 
I urge my colleagues to approve the con- 
ference report before us. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge adoption of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Forp). 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
happy to be here in the position I am 
in, because I have to announce that, after 
working on some of these education pro- 
grams for 10 years, and on this partic- 
ular bill for more than a year and a half 
now, and after participating to the maxi- 
mum of my capability in the 100 or 
more hours of this conference, I have to 
announce that I am going to oppose the 
adoption of the conference committee 
report in its present form and hope that 
the privileged motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio will be adopted, which would 
enable us to refer this matter back to 
the Senate with the request that the 
original House antibusing provisions be 
reinstated. 

Mr. Speaker, there are several parts of 
this bill which trouble me. First of all, if 
we are to be honest with ourselves we 
must admit that the new formula for 
title I is totally illogical and irrelevant 
to the present needs of education. It is 
sheer hypocrisy to say that this formula 
is designed to pump the bulk of Federal 
education funds to districts with con- 
centrations of poor children, and then 
on the heels of the recent Supreme 
Court decision which outlines the very 
severe problem faced by the Detroit pub- 
lic schools, we pass a bill which increases 
the amount of funds for sparsely popu- 
lated Keweenaw County by 251 percent 
while Wayne County’s allocation would 
be increased by a mere 4 percent. 

It is ridiculous for us to say we are 
passing legislation to help cities and 
suburbs when the areas which receive 
the most dramatic increases under this 
conference report are virtually all 
rural, sparsely populated regions. Let us 
just look at some other counties in my 
own State. Charlevoix will receive a 124- 
percent increase, Houghton a 136-per- 
cent increase, and Mackinac, a 101-per- 
cent increase—compared to the 4-per- 
cent increase for my own county of 
Wayne—which is where most of Michi- 
gan’s population is concentrated. 

I am certain that if my colleagues will 
inspect the printouts made available to 
the Committee by the Library of Con- 
gress, they will discover that this same 
pattern holds true for all the other States 
as well. 

Mr. Speaker, we are also kidding our- 
selves when we say that there is lan- 
guage in this legislation which will as- 
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sure the American public that there will 
be no more forced cross-district busing. 

This body, on no less than three occa- 
sions, voted overwhelmingly to instruct 
its conferees to retain the House anti- 
busing provisions. On June 5, by a vote of 
270 to 103 we instructed our conferees 
to retain the House anti-busing language. 
We did it again on June 27 by a vote of 
281 to 128 and again on July 22 by a vote 
of 261 to 122. 

Nevertheless, the majority of our con- 
ferees gave in to the other body and 
adopted a watered-down version of the 
antibusing language instead—language 
that the Detroit News recently referred 
to in an editorial as mere “empty rhet- 
oric.” The News went on to say that the 
bill now before us contains “a provision 
inviting the courts to disregard such 
antibusing legislation if they -wish to 
do so.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to refer my 
colleagues to another article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
on July 24. This article quotes a source 
from the Senate who claims that the pur- 
pose of one part of this so-called com- 
promise is to nullify completely the 
staunch antibusing legislation proposed 
by the House conferees. The article 
quotes another Senate source who feels 
that the language now before us “gives 
the courts ‘free rein’ to order busing 
and renders the busing prohibition mean- 
ingless.” 

Mr. Speaker, the recent Supreme Court 
decision did not solve the busing issue 
once and for all. Attorneys on both sides 
of that case are speculating that the con- 
troversy will continue to plague our 
schoolchildren. We must therefore re- 
turn this legislation to the Senate with 
our original antibusing language re- 
stored. 

The majority of conferees also agreed 
to another provision—one that was not 
even included in the House version, and 
one to which I strenuously object. This 
is the so-called protection of the rights 
and privacy of parents and students 
language. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe in every- 
one’s right to privacy. But I do not 
believe that this is an issue which should 
be addressed in a Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill. 

Let us take a look at what we are vot- 
ing on today. The bill we have before us 
provides that no Federal funds shall be 
available to any State or local school 
districts which did not comply with all 
kinds of rules and regulations relating to 
students’ and teachers’ records—includ- 
ing inspections, hearings, challenges, et 
cetera. 

What do we accomplish by this? 

Under. the guise of protecting the 
right of parents and students, this pro- 
vision in effect mandates Federal inter- 
ference in the local administration of 
schools. 

Interference with the local admin- 
istration of schools has traditionally been 
the objection to Federal aid to education 
which has been espoused by anti-Federal 
aid to education groups. With the adop- 
tion of this conference report, it will be- 
come a self-fulfilling prophecy, because 
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this provision will permit the U.S. Office 
of Education to meddle in the affairs of 
local school districts. 

Mr. Speaker, if this provision becomes 
law, it would create a situation in which 
one parent, no matter what his or her 
motives may be, could, simply by mak- 
ing one allegation against a school dis- 
trict, jeopardize all Federal funds com- 
ing into either a local or State educa- 
tional agency. 

There is still another major part of 
this legislation which I cannot buy. This 
is title [V—the so-called consolidation of 
certain education programs. This was a 
gimmick which the Congress was coerced 
into accepting by the Nixon administra- 
tion. 

This so-called consolidation of pro- 
grams is nothing more than a watered- 
down substitute version of Nixon’s ill- 
fated special education revenue sharing 
plan which nobody on either side of the 
aisle would buy. This provision is in- 
cluded in the bill only because the Presi- 
dent has persisted in threatening the 
committee with a veto unless we let him 
save face by giving him at least some 
consolidation. 

Well, now we have consolidation—or 
at least we will if we adopt this con- 
ference report, and all I can say is that 
I hope this works out better than the rest 
of the things this administration has 
tried to get away with. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I am extremely 
disappointed in what our conferees 
agreed to with respect to the impact aid 
provisions of H.R. 69. 

Ever since 1950, the Congress has ac- 
knowledged and accepted the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to com- 
pensate local educational agencies for 
property and business taxes which these 
districts were forced to forgo because of 
Federal property located within the dis- 
trict. The Congress has for over 20 years 
now reimbursed these districts for the 
revenue forgon and for the additional 
cost of education imposed by the influx 
of federally connected children. This was 
accomplished by two laws—Public Law 
874 and Public Law 815. The House ver- 
sion of H.R. 69 extended these two laws 
along with all the other provisions of the 
bill. 

Now, after 24 years of successful oper- 
ations, this conference committee has 
recommended that we accept the Senate 
language on impact aid in lieu of the 
House version which was merely a sim- 
ple extension. 

What is the Senate version? Mr. 
Speaker, no one really knows what the 
Senate version will do. The only thing 
we know for sure about the Senate ver- 
sion is that it has taken a relatively sim- 
ple and efficient Federal aid to education 
program and turned it into an adminis- 
trative nightmare. 

Aside from this, we have determined 
that it will also result in some disastrous 
cutbacks to some school districts which 
depend on impact aid funds for their 
very survival. 

Let us examine just a few of these. The 
conference report before the House to- 
day would remove A entitlements from 
permanent law—despite the fact that 
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these entitlements have been embodied 
in permanent law since 1950. Under the 
conference report, however, authoriza- 
“tion for category A grants will expire at 
the end of 1978. 

The conference report would also 
eliminate entirely funds for out-of-State 
B children and reduce entitlements for 
out-of-county B children. Further, the 
conference report would decrease both 
the rate of Federal contributions and the 
percentage payment for all categories of 
children with the exception of military 
A children. 

The conference report would also in- 
clude public housing children in pay- 
ments, but it would do so at the expense 
of present B children, not as an addition 
to the program. Finally, I would like to 
say something with respect to the big 
cities that have been lulled by the prom- 
ise of more Federal dollars. Had the con- 
ference committee adopted the original 
House impact aid proposal and agreed to 
fund part C of title I, ESEA permanent- 
ly, every single big city, would have re- 
ceived more Federal funds than they can 
now expect to receive. As things stand 
now, several big cities will lose millions 
of dollars under the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, because of these reasons 
I must reluctantly cast my vote against 
the conference report on H.R. 69, but I 
would like to emphasize to my colleagues 
that I do so not to kill this legislation, 
but only so we can set the wheels in mo- 
tion to send it back to the Senate for 
improvement, 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Parris). 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is my in- 
tention to support the conference report 
on H.R. 69, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, but I will do so with 
some serious reservations which I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The conference report is startlingly de- 
fective in two respects, the first being the 
failure of the conferees to agree to the 
House-passed language relating to the 
forced busing of schoolchildren. 

For several years we have listened to 
the pleas of our constituents for the Con- 
gress to take decisive action to stop this 
method of social experimentation in our 
schools. I personally deplore the prac- 
tice of court-ordered busing, and am 
deeply concerned over its impact upon 
both schoolchildren and parents alike. 
Early in the first session of this Con- 
gress, I sponsored a constitutional 
amendment to prohibit forced busing, 
but regretfully, the Judiciary Committee 
has to date taken no action to consider 
House Joint Resolution 190, or any other 
of the numerous antibusing constitu- 
tional amendments proposed by my 
colleagues. 

For this reason I was immensely 
pleased by the decision of a vast major- 
ity of my colleagues in this body to place 
strong language in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act with respect to 
busing. In addition, I strongly support 
the recent decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court which held court-ordered busing 
across county lines to be unlawful. 
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Mr. Speaker, on three separate oc- 
casions the House has instructed its con- 
ferees on this legislation to insist on the 
busing language we adopted. The intent 
of the House could not be more clear. 

Yet the conference report we have be- 
fore us today contains severely weaken- 
ed Senate language which will permit 
the continued implementation of court- 
ordered: busing. I have pledged to my 
constituents that I would do all in my 
power to put an end to this deplorable 
practice, and I do not believe that we 
can compromise on this issue. Therefore, 
I would hope and strongly urge my col- 
leagues serving on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to turn their immediate atten- 
tion to the various antibusing constitu- 
tional amendments now before them, so 
that we can put a stop to court-ordered 
busing once and for all. 

Second, I am deeply disturbed by the 
so-called reform of the impact aid pro- 
gram contained in the conference report. 
I have contacted the various school divi- 
sions in my congressional district, and 
have been advised that the phaseout of 
category B children whose parents do 
not work in the State may well have a 
significant detrimental impact upon the 
operation of our school systems. For ex- 
ample, Fairfax County schools may lose 
as much as $2 to $3 million each year in 
the event appropriations for impact aid 
in fiscal 1976 do not meet 100 percent of 
entitlement. Let me take this opportu- 
nity to assure my colleagues and con- 
stituents that I will work for funding at 
100 percent of entitlement for impact aid 
in upcoming fiscal years. And again, I 
would urge my colleagues on the Appro- 
priations Committee to take into con- 
sideration the substantial increase in 
taxes which the people of this Nation— 
and particularly in the Washington 
metropolitan area—will have to pay if 
impact aid funding is significantly re- 
duced, 

I do feel, however, that the importance 
of the other programs and funding au- 
thorized by this bill are of such impor- 
tance that I must cast my vote in its 
favor. Additional funding for special 
education is most urgently needed in my 
congressional district, and H.R. 69 pro- 
vides that vehicle. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that my 
colleagues will feel as I do, and take ap- 
propriate action in upcoming months to 
guarantee a continued viable impact aid 
program, and to put an end to the court- 
ordered busing of our schoolchildren. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. VEYsEy). 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, I am on 
record supporting the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act but I would like 
to make a few comments on this confer- 
ence report and its effect on my State of 
California. 

Under title VII a significant increase in 
the funding level would give California 
approximately a $4.5 million increase for 
bilingual education. We now have in 
California 71 language groups identified, 
with Spanish, Cantonese, Tagalong, 
Portuguese, and Japanese the most 
numerous groups. Title VII funds are 
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now serving approximately 25,000 
elementary and secondary school chil- 
dren and needless to say, it is a very im- 
portant program. I have supported bilin- 
gual education from its inception and I 
commend this extension, 

As a result of recent court decisions 
which will require full education services 
to all handicapped children, there is an 
urgent need for special education moneys 
in California. It has been estimated that 
in excess of $100 million per year will be 
needed to fulfil this requirement. Last 
year we received $4.4 million; if fully 
funded, H.R. 69 will provide $64.2 million 
to California schools to enable the school 
districts to begin the necessary improve- 
ment of their programs. 

At this time, Title I is operating on a 
continuing resolution which means that 
California schools are receiving $4.9 mil- 
lion per year less than last year. The 
formula under this bill will provide a 10- 
percent increase—$133 million versus 
$121 million—for local educational agen- 
cies. In order to avoid cutbacks, we must 
pass this bill as quickly as possible. 

This measure will consolidate six of the 
present categorical programs into two. 
This move will reduce redtape and give 
more discretion to local school districts, 
a move sought by the administration and 
by educators. 

Finally, the conferees included lan- 
guage, which I proposed, to guarantee 
that there will be evaluations of the edu- 
cational effectiveness of the projects 
funded in title I. I want to improve edu- 
cation with these funds—not just spend 
money. I am confident that when we re- 
new title I 4 years from now, we will have 
a clearer directive. 

Mr. Speaker, ESEA is not only im- 
portant to California but also to the Na- 
tion and I earnestly encourage my col- 
leagues to support this conference report. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK). 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, no 
bill of this complexity will not have some 
feature which one or more of us will be 
concerned with, but on balance this is an 
excellent conference report and I urge 
its adoption, 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. BELL). 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
so much talk about busing, I thought I 
would like to put this in perspective. We 
are talking about 50 million students in 
America today, youngsters in school, ele- 
mentary and secondary school. Of that, 
about 45 percent are bused. 22 million are 
bused every day to school—not desegre- 
gation busing, but just bused to school as 
a means of normal transportation. Of 
that percentage of the 22 million, there 
is no more than 3 percent of those who 
are under a desegregation busing pro- 
gram. 

I think we ought to get this matter in 
proper perspective. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. Rose). 
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Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I regret to 
observe at this point that there are those 
among us who would toss into the dust- 
bin the results of countless hours of labor 
by the chief architects of H.R. 69. Those 
of us who are concerned with the plight 
of impoverished youngsters, of teachers 
fighting against impossible odds to do 
their jobs well, and administrators and 
school boards who must work with woe- 
fully inadequate budgets, are aghast at 
the mean arguments advanced against 
this constructive and well-reasoned at- 
tempt to direct greater Federal atten- 
tion to the needs of our schools. 

We need this bill, not because it is 
perfect—it is not. We need this bill be- 
cause without it we will break faith with 
those who look to Congress for relief 
and assistance that is impossible to 
achieve at the State and local levels of 
government. The testimony of hundreds 
of witnesses who are on the firing line 
is reflected in the bold initiatives of H.R. 
69. We need stability in Federal authori- 
zations, as provided in this bill. We need 
new programs to address ourselves to 
new priority issues that are emerging 
in the seventies. 

We need to support this bill because 
it represents the framework for a new 
and revitalizing start in Federal support 
of elementary and secondary education. 
We will need to improve it as time goes 
on, but we need even more to replace 
anxiety with hope and despair with op- 
portunity. I urge a resounding “yea” for 
adoption of this conference report. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 


such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. BADILLO). 
Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that the conferees on 
H.R. 69, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1974, have re- 
ported back to the House a bill with 


comprehensive strengthening amend- 
ments to title VII of ESEA, the Bilingual 
Education Act. 

During debate on this legislation on 
March 27, I proposed to offer a package 
of bilingual amendments which included 
changing the title of the act to the Bi- 
lingual/Bicultural Act; creation of a Bu- 
reau of Bilingual Education in HEW with 
a Deputy Commissioner of Education as 
director; authorization of grants and 
fellowships for preservice and inservice 
training for bilingual teachers and indi- 
viduals to train such teachers; an em- 
phasis on cultural and historical studies 
of each particular language group to fos- 
ter pride and a sense of identity; and 
other provisions to insure that children 
of limited English-speaking ability will 
be given every opportunity to receive the 
type of instruction that will enable and 
encourage them to finish their schooling, 

Mr. Speaker, I felt that these amend- 
ments were necessary in light of our woe- 
ful failure to serve the educational needs 
of some 5 million youngsters in the 
schools of America who are not native- 
English speakers. Though we have had 
the Bilingual Education Act in force since 
1967, the annual appropriations have 
been but a trickle in relation to the need. 
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In New York City only 7,300 out of 
250,000 Spanish-speaking youngsters are 
enrolled in federally funded bilingual 
programs. Less than 4 percent of the 
Chicano students in the Southwest are 
benefiting from bilingual education. And 
in fact, throughout the Nation only 
111,000 schoolchildren are participating 
in this effort which may be their only 
reasonable chance to succeed in a school 
system oriented almost totally toward the 
native speaker of English. 

There is nothing unique about an 
American citizen with a limited English- 
speaking ability, Mr. Speaker. The ma- 
jority of us are descended from Ger- 
manic, Hispanic, Italian, Slavic, Scan- 
dinavian, Oriental, and other nationali- 
ties besides English. Even now there 
are more than 10 million Spanish-speak- 
ing people in this country. Yet despite 
our history and the present reality, it is 
an unfortunate fact that, until recently, 
teaching in any language other than 
English in the classroom has been illegal 
in many States. 

The Bilingual Education Act of 1967 
marked the beginning of the Federal at- 
tack on such discriminatory treatment 
of children from non-English-speaking 
backgrounds. I am pleased to note the 
movement now underway in various 
State legislatures to enact authorizing 
statutes and provide funding for bi- 
lingual programs as a supplement to our 
efforts here in the Congress. And the 
Supreme Court, in Lau against Nichols 
earlier this year added its imprimatur in 
a determination that failure to provide 
bilingual education for those who need 
it is a denial of equal rights under the 
law. 

The original committee version of H.R. 
69 did not broaden title VII nearly as 
much as necessary, and I had prepared 
a series of amendments closely approxi- 
mating bilingual education provisions 
expected to be included in the Senate 
education bill. Consequently, on March 
27 I engaged in a colloquy on the floor 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor who 
asked that I withdraw my amendments 
at that time on the premise that the 
committee had not had adequate time 
to consider them. 

I did withdraw my amendments, Mr. 
Speaker, in exchange for the chairman’s 
assurances that House conferees would 
give every consideration to a more com- 
prehensive bilingual package in the Sen- 
ate bill, and I am pleased to report that 
the gentleman from Kentucky has been 
as good as his word. 

The conference report before us today 
includes provisions for training of bi- 
lingual teachers, paraprofessionals, 
teacher aides, and teacher trainers. Sig- 
nificantly, it authorizes at least 100 fel- 
lowships in fiscal 1975 for study leading 
to a graduate degree in the training of 
bilingual teachers. 

The amended title VII of H.R. 69 au- 
thorizes bilingual curriculum develop- 
ment, improvement, and innovation, and 
it now includes heavy emphasis on 
studies of cultural heritage and cultural 
resources as an integral part of bilingual 
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education. I am pleased as well that the 
bill requires educational agencies to con- 
sult with parents during the formulation 
of applications for bilingual programs 
and to place parents on advisory com- 
mittees after the programs are instituted. 
This is very important in terms of home 
reinforcement for what students are 
learning and the schools are attempting, 
factors too often missing in families 
where English is not the mother tongue. 
Bilingual instruction for adults is like- 
wise featured in these amendments, and 
I cannot stress too strongly my support 
for full implementation of this particu- 
lar authorization. 

The bill also now includes a require- 
ment that the Office of Bilingual Educa- 
tion conduct a national assessment of 
the number of children throughout 
America who require bilingual instruc- 
tion, with a mandate to report back to 
the Congress no later than July 1, 1977, 
on the target population, the number 
of teachers needed, and the costs that 
would be entailed in a 5-year plan to 
provide bilingual education, including 
adult education and vocational training, 
to all Americans whose educational or 
occupational advancement is hindered 
by deficiency in the English language. 

Mr. Speaker, the implementation of 
these new provisions could and should be 
the long overdue catalyst in advancing 
us toward the goal of providing equal 
educational and occupational oppor- 
tunity for an ignored segment of our 
heterogeneous population. Our difficulty 
continues to lie in obtaining adequate 
appropriations to reflect the authoriza- 
tion levels and the true national need 
for bilingual/bicultural education. I hope 
that the title VII amendments in H.R. 
69 will become law and provide some 
stimulus toward sensitizing more Mem- 
bers of this Congress to the justification 
for vastly expanded Federal bilingual 
programs. 

I cannot overlook the fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that there are provisions in this 
conference report with which I disagree. 
I deeply regret the cutback of title I 
funds for New York which my colleagues 
and I fought so strenuously in previous 
debate on the new formula. I continue 
to believe that busing restrictions have 
no place in an education bill, and I de- 
plore the inability of this body to place 
its priorities on the quality of education 
for the children of this country rather 
than on negative aspects that reflect the 
fears and hostility of their constituents. 

Nevertheless, I believe that on balance 
this conference report should be ap- 
proved. The bilingual education amend- 
ments are a strong element in my sup- 
port for the bill, and other excellent pro- 
visions such as a community schools pro- 
gram, expanded provisions for education 
of the handicapped, a broadened na- 
tional reading improvement commit- 
ment, and other features merit the pas- 
sage of H.R. 69. In addition, school sys- 
tems around the country desperately 
need to know what programs and funds 
will be authorized for the approaching 
school year, and I urge the passage of 
the conference report forthwith in the 
interest of maximum use of our resources 
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for the educational advancement of the 
children of America, 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining time to the distinguished 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
MEEDS). 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House, I rise in support of the 
conference report. I think perhaps the 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr. DELLEN- 
BACK) stated the situation accurately 
when he described this as such a complex 
and all-encompassing bill that it would 
be difficult to find any one member that 
agreed with every aspect of it. But on 
balance it is a very substantial improve- 
ment in not only the programs that it 
amends, but in the new ones which it 
commences. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is disconcerting, 
to say the least, to have worked for well 
over a year with a bill as comprehensive 
as this and a bill which deals with the 
advances in education that this one does 
and to have a portion of that bill, indeed 
only a fraction of the entire bill, that 
portion dealing with busing, dominate 
the debate. The controversy over busing 
rages as if busing were the only thing in 
the entire bill. The fact is, it is but a 
minor fraction of a bill that deals with 
elementary and secondary education, 
impact aid, adult education, Indian edu- 
cation, handicapped, bilingual education, 
vocational education, community educa- 
tion and many other improvements. 

Others will address various aspects of 
the bill. I would like to apply my time 
specifically to adult education, Indian 
education and certain aspects of impact 
aid. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

There is little controversy over the 
need for a vigorous and expanding adult 
education program in this Nation. Near- 
ly one-third of the adults in the United 
States have less than a high school edu- 
cation. Whether adult education consists 
of GED—high school eaquivalency—or 
basic education, adult education enlarges 
and enhances the opportunity for the 
individuals and for this society. 

The adult education amendment in this 
conference report extends the Adult Edu- 
cation Act to 1978 and modernizes the 
present act. The biii provides for up to 
20 percent of the funds to be spent for 
high school equivaiency. This we felt 
brought a proper balance between the 
protection of the basic educational as- 
pects and the somewhat more visible high 
school equivalency. One of the important 
changes is that we now specify the in- 
clusion of institutionalized adults in the 
target population. Education and train- 
ing in institutions can do more to reduce 
recidivism than any other thing. 

While we lower the authorization, we 
feel it is more realistic to the appropria- 
tion history and we certainly do not wish 
it interpreted as any diminishment of our 
continuing support for adult education. 

That is the important program which 
many Members of both parties joined me 
in sponsoring at the beginning of the 
93d Congress and is now in the confer- 
ence report. I thank all those who co- 
sponsored and worked with it. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION 

There are numerous sections which en- 
hance the educational opportunities of 
Indian children. Certainly one of those 
must be bilingual education. A recent BIA 
survey estimates that three-quarters of 
the students in BIA schools need bi- 
lingual education. With the present pau- 
city of bilingual education programs in 
BIA schools, we are taking young Indian 
children with a strong Indian cultural 
background and throwing them “cold 
turkey” into a Dick-and-Jane school set- 
ting. This is one—but a very important 
one—of the reasons that Indian children 
have dropout rates in excess of twice that 
of other students in American schools. In 
sum, the very important bilingual educa- 
tion program instituted by this confer- 
ence bill will do a great deal for all 
Americans whose mother tongue is not 
English. 

In addition, amendments to the Indian 
Education Act provide for increased 
funds for schools run by Indian con- 
trolled school boards, additional funds 
for professional and graduate training in 
law, medicine, engineering, and so forth, 
and also provide training for teachers of 
Indian students. There is provision for 
bilingual teacher training as well as for 
trained personnel in the special needs of 
Indian children. 

IMPACT AID 

Mr. Speaker, the conference bill makes 
many changes in the impact aid law. I 
must say that I must agree with most of 
these changes, but I want to direct my 
attention especially to the equalization 
provisions. The present law provides that 
a State may not count impact aid in 
equalization formulas. This has acted as 
a deterrent to State equalization efforts— 
an impediment most of us dislike. But, 
conversely, we did not want to see impact 
aid funds absorbed into total State needs 
without respect to the special needs of 
impacted districts. The provisions of the 
bill provide a formula which would allow 
impact funds to be, in effect, treated as 
local resources. This carries out the con- 
cept that impact aid is to compensate for 
withdrawal of tax base, but at the same 
time shall not deter a State which is 
really trying to create a realistic equal- 
ization formula. 

The bill provides that “a state may 
consider as local resources funds received 
under this title only in proportion to the 
share that local revenues covered under 
a State equalization program are of total 
local revenues.” That means that the 
funds which a State can use in its equali- 
zation formula are really a mirror of the 
State’s efforts to adopt a realistic equali- 
zation formula. In States with high 
equalization formulas, those States would 
be entitled to count considerably more 
than those States which have equaliza- 
tion formulas but which do not really 
equalize at a very high level. 

I have prepared an illustration of the 
effect of this provision on a district in 
a State with a high level of equalization 
and on a district in a State with a low 
level of equalization. 

In addition to requiring the Commis- 
sioner’s approval of State equalization 
formulas before the provisions of the bill 
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become effective, the bill also provides 
that affected local educational agencies 
have an opportunity for a hearing prior 
to the adoption of any formula which 
would affect a reduction of impact aid 
funds in that district. 

There are many other portions of this 
conference report which I consider to be 
extremely important but time does not 
permit a full discussion of them. 

In sum, Mr. Speaker, this is a land- 
mark education bill which will improve 
educational opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans. I urge its support. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out to 
this body that we ought to get away from 
percentages. The formula was bad be- 
fore, This is the wisest formula we can 
provide. Proof of it is that the Senate 
did adopt the House formula on title I. 

I know there are those Members who 
wish we had a stronger reopening 
clause, but those Members who feel there 
ought to be stronger antibusing language 
should bear in mind that this is the 
strongest antibusing language that has 
ever been enacted, even though I do not 
like that. 

Last, I would say that I have now 
been told by the Under Secretary of 
HEW, Mr. Carlucci, that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
supports this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the distinguished gentleman from Min- 
nesota will agree with me that if we 
went back to conference, we would never 
be able to get or to obtain any stronger 
antibusing provisions than we now have 
in this bill. Am I correct? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man is absolutely correct. 

Mr. PERKINS. And it would only be 
doing harm to every local school district 
in this Nation if we defeated this con- 
ference report. The schools would just be 
deteriorating, not having the funds they 
need to carry out the educational process. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the conference report on 
H.R. 69, the education amendments of 
1974. This legislation authorizes the con- 
tinuance of vital education programs, 
and provides the basis for the imple- 
mentation of progressive new programs 
essential to a successful learning experi- 
ence. The generous increased allocation 
for fiscal year 1975 for the Education of 
the Handicapped Act, for example, while 
still not sufficient to provide viable edu- 
cational opportunities to all of our seven 
million handicapped youngsters, will be 
welcomed by educators across the coun- 
try who are straining to reach each 
handicapped child and respond to his 
unique needs. So, too, is the expansion 
of the bilingual education programs, 
which to date have been negligently un- 
derfinanced and consequently under- 
utilized. In addition to increased au- 
thorization for bilingual education, H.R. 
69 provides no less than 100 fellow- 
ships in the field of training teachers in 
bilingual education in fiscal year 1975, 
and establishes an Office of Bilingual 
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Education in the Office of Education. 
H.R. 69 also declares it to be the sense 
of Congress that museums be considered 
educational institutions and that the 
cost of their educational services be more 
frequently borne by the educational 
agencies and institutions benefiting 
from those services. I agree that the Fed- 
eral Government should assume a more 
positive role in aiding museums to ex- 
pand their influence in the field of edu- 
cation. 

There is one section of H.R. 69 which 
is of special interest to me, and that is 
section 825, the safe schools study. Orig- 
inally introduced by Congressman BELL 
and myself as separate legislation, this 
provision would require the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to conduct a full and complete study of 
the problem of crime in our Nation's 
schools, and evaluate the most practi- 
cable and effective solutions. The study 
would measure the cost of crime in our 
schools, and the real and potential ef- 
fectiveness of methods schools can use, 
or are already using, to combat it. I first 
introduced safe schools legislation 3 
years ago when it became apparent that 
the incidence of vandalism, personal as- 
sault, arson, theft and other related 
crimes were eroding the very foundations 
of our school systems. I recommended 
this study only when it became clear that 
an operational program such as I had 
first suggested would not be approved by 
the Congress at this session. It is my 
hope that the safe schools study will 
bring to light the serious extent and na- 
ture of school crime, and will help to 
develop effective solutions and restore 
peace to our troubled schools. 

Although H.R. 69 contains commend- 
able advances in the development of this 
Nation’s educational system, the legis- 
lation takes some unfortunate steps 
backward. My initial objection lies in 
the formula change for the distribution 
of title I funds to educationally disad- 
vantaged students. This revision will de- 
prive children in New York State of $50 
million in title I revenue. The realloca- 
tion of title I moneys to the rural areas of 
this country will shatter the hopes of 
millions of city youngsters who once held 
dreams of escaping the education 
deprivation/economic deprivation cycle. 
Those hopes will be frustrated because 
the opportunity for those ghetto children 
to compete and achieve on equal terms 
with their peers will be severely limited. 
I have argued long and hard against 
this formula change, and again wish to 
place on record my vehement opposition 
to the new formula. 

The conference agreement to include 
public housing children in the appro- 
priations for impact aid is a commend- 
able and appreciated effort to restore 
some of the severely needed title I funds 
that will be lost by urban school dis- 
tricts. This funding, although only a 
drop in the bucket, would increase the 
share of impact aid for which New York 
would be eligible—the State currently 
receives only 3 percent of all impact aid 
moneys—and would thus provide for a 
more equitable regional distribution of 
ESEA moneys. 
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The restoration of parts B and C of 
title I—incentive grants, and special 
grants for high concentrations of low in- 
come families, respectively—is a most 
welcome compromise with the Senate. 
Although the gain that New York would 
realize from this restoration would be 
only a fraction of what they will lose 
as a result of the title I change, it will 
help to fill the expected void in educa- 
tional funding. I must again express 
disappointment in H.R. 69 at this point, 
however, for part C of title I is a sepa- 
rate line item. This could all too easily 
result in a lost battle for appropriations 
for this vitally needed money. 

With respect to the provisions relat- 
ing to busing, I think the conferees are 
to be commended for working out a com- 
promise which, while unfortunate in 
some respects, i: far superior to the lan- 
guage of the original House bill. 

Overall H.R. 69 is a positive piece of 
legislation, and I urge its acceptance by 
this body. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on H.R. 
69, the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, and those 
of us on the conference committee, 
worked long and hard on this legislation 
over the past year and a half. It is the 
result of many hours of balancing the 
interests of our big city schools and our 
rural areas, between wealthy and poorer 
States, and between the House and the 
Senate. There is no doubt that this bill 
is truly land mark legislation. 

In addition to modifying the title I 
formula, the bill includes an expanded 
assistance program for the education of 
the handicapped, a new reading pro- 
gram, education for the gifted and tal- 
ented, impact aid, community education, 
women’s educational equity, bilingual 
education—an entire host of educational 
programs. With local school districts and 
the States faced with a tight money sit- 
uation, it is imperative that this confer- 
ence report be approved today so that 
these new programs may be begun, and 
existing programs be carried on without 
disruption. Education is a continuing 
process which demands planning in or- 
der to be successful. Chaos in funding 
eo reduce our educational programs to 
ruin. 

It would be unconscionable for this 
body to reject this bill because of a mis- 
taken belief that the conference report is 
“weak” on busing. I would like to point 
out to the Members of this House that 
first, the conference report retains the 
Ashbrook amendment, which prohibits 
the use of Federal funds for busing. 

Second, the conference report permits 
court orders requiring busing to be termi- 
nated if the judge finds that the school 
district is in conformity with the Con- 
stitution, and the judge believes that the 
school district will remain in conformity. 

Third, the conference report retains 
language from both the House and Sen- 
ate bills restricting busing to the next 
nearest school. i 

Fourth, it retains language which per- 
mits local school districts, parents and 
guardians to move to intervene in a suit 
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if there is reason to believe that a de- 
segregation plan would be harmful to the 
children’s health or educational process. 

Fifth, the conferees adopted four 
amendments which had been accepted on 
the Senate floor: First, a court order re- 
quiring busing cannot take effect until 
the beginning of the school year; second, 
before a court order may be handed 
down, the school district must be given a 
reasonable opportunity to formulate its 
own desegregation plan; third, desegre- 
gation plans required by court order may 
not ignore school district lines; and 
fourth, busing can not be included as a 
remedy unless the court finds that all 
other remedies are inadequate. 

The conference report does adopt a 
provision of the Senate bill stating that 
nothing in the act is meant to diminish 
the authority of the Federal courts under 
the Constitution. I believe that this pro- 
vision means that the Federal courts will 
have an opportunity to review the con- 
stitutionality of these provisions. Federal 
courts, however, have this power already, 
which may not be limited by law. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I shall include at the conclusion of 
my remarks a chart I had prepared for 
the benefit of my colleagues for Florida, 
indicating the increases in allocations by 
county under this conference report. 
Summary of increased allocations under 

conference report on H.R. 69 for title I, 

compared to last year’s allocation 

Percent 
County: 
Alachua 


Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

COATIObte onan a wes SES Oe +128 
Citrus 


Franklin 
Gadsden 


Hernando 
Highlands 
Hillsborough 
Holmes 
Indian River 


Jefferson .. 
Lafayette 
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Summary of increased allocations under 
conference report on H.R. 69 for title I, 
compared to last year’s allocation—Cont. 


Percent 


State total 


Mr. THONE. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
good bill because elementary and second- 
ary students, as well as adults all over the 
country, will benefit from the programs 
contained in H.R. 69. Education cannot 
be stagnant and by being forced to live 
under another continuing resolution edu- 
cation will not have a chance to keep up 
with today’s problems and hopes. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to express my support for the con- 
ference report on H.R. 69. This legisla- 
tion contains authorizations for virtually 
every program of Federal assistance to 
elementary and secondary education. It is 
a solid bill, representing countless hours 
of substantive work by the Education 
Committees of both the House and the 
Senate. The programs it authorizes play 
a major role in the educational life of 
our Nation. Further delay, as I am sure 
my colleagues have been told by their 
State and local government officials and 
school administrators, will present al- 
most insurmountable planning difficul- 
ties to those who have been forced for 
too long to labor under the uncertainty 
of continuing resolutions. 

I would like to discuss just a few of the 
key areas where H.R. 69 strengthens cur- 
rent Federal educational efforts. 

There is a long needed revision of the 
title I formula for aid to educationally 
disadvantaged children. This compensa- 
tory education program is the heart of 
the original Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and constitutes the bulk 
of Federal education funds available to 
the States. For too long the money has 
been maldistributed, based on an out- 
dated census and on an outmoded for- 
mula. The more equitable formula found 
in H.R. 69 is strengthened by the inclu- 
sion of a special incentive fund, which 
rewards those States who spend from 
their own resources above the national 
average to finance elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 

For the first time there will be re- 
quired funding for category C impact aid 
children, those living in federally sub- 
sidized public housing. Certainly schools 
which are impacted with large numbers 
of these children have a greater need, 
and the special needs of these children 
are recognized in the requirement that 
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this impact aid money be spent for com- 
pensatory programs and projects. 

I am especially pleased that the bill 
replaces the current title VII with a 
greatly expanded and improved bilin- 
gual education program which includes: 
Increased funding for bilingual educa- 
tion projects on the elementary, second- 
ary and preschool level; a bilingual 
vocational training program; an ex- 
panded program for the training of bi- 
lingual education teachers and other ed- 
ucational personnel; an in-depth re- 
search program by the National Institute 
of Education to develop better teaching 
methods and materials; a national sur- 
vey of the number of children and adults 
with limited English speaking ability 
and the extent to which they are being 
served by Federal, State and local pro- 
grams; and a strengthened independent 
National Advisory Council on Bilingual 
Education which will insure meaningful 
input from those most directly con- 
cerned with the implementation of the 
above programs. 

Another vital step taken in this bill 
is the initiation of a major program for 
education for the handicapped. The bill 
also includes a new national reading 
improvement program and a consolida- 
tion provision which will simplify the 
paperwork and administration of the 
current categorical programs. 

I ask my colleagues to approve the 
conference report so that we can get on 
with the task of educating our children. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today, we 
in the House of Representatives will vote 
on the conference report on H.R. 69 
which extends and amends the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. 

It is extremely important that we 
adopt this conference report today. H.R. 
69 reaffirms our commitment to better 
educational opportunities for the under- 
privileged in our society. The consolida- 
tion program in the bill will make it 
easier to obtain Federal funds for our 
local school districts. 

Far and away the most important pro- 
vision in the bill is the section providing 
aid for physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally handicapped children. Today 
only about 40 percent of the more than 
7 million handicapped children in the 
United States receive moneys under title 
I. This bill will extend coverage under 
this program to a great percentage of the 
handicapped children who are not re- 
ceiving special assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge every Member of 
this House to join me in providing this 
much needed assistance to the under- 
privileged and handicapped children of 
our society by voting for the conference 
report on H.R. 69. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, way back 
on March 27 of this year, this House 
approved H.R. 69, to extend and amend 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. The bill passed by a margin of 
380 to 26, and I was pleased to be among 
those voting in favor of the measure. 
I did so for several reasons: It provided 
assistance to school systems throughout 
my district according to a formula which 
will benefit the children there substan- 
tially. It contained impact aid provisions 
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which are of critical importance to a 
number of school districts in the area I 
represent. And to top it all off, the icing 
on the cake was a set of antibusing provi- 
sions which offered real hope for releas- 
ing our Nation’s children from the cruel 
burden of forced busing. 

We all know the grim history of the 
bill following our approval of it on that 
day in March. The other body failed to 
approve language regarding busing which 
was identical to ours by a single vote, 46 
to 47. They sent a much weaker busing 
“prohibition” to conference committee, 
and their conferees, representing those 
who had been part of that bare one- 
vote majority, consistently refused to ac- 
cept the antibusing language which was 
so nearly approved by the other body 
as a whole. Three times this House voted 
overwhelmingly, by a 2-to-1 margin, to 
instruct our conferees to insist on the 
strong House antibusing language. But 
after a 2-month impasse, the conferees 
accepted what has been termed a ‘“‘com- 
promise” in this language. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to state now, 
for the Recor, that this language is not 
worthy of being termed a “compromise,” 
and that it is very little better than no 
antibusing language at all. The confer- 
ence version of the bill before us this 
afternoon represents essentially the Sen- 
ate version insofar as busing is concerned. 

The Ashbrook amendment, which has 
been adopted by this House several times 
in recent years, would have prohibited 
the use of any Federal funds for busing. 
But the version now before us permits 
the use of impact aid funds for this ex- 
press purpose. We cannot approve this 
language, and then go home and tell our 
constituents that we have done every- 
thing in our power to establish a Federal 
policy which rejects busing as a proper 
and viabie method of treating America’s 
schoolchildren. 

The Esch amendment, adopted by this 
House overwhelmingly, would prohibit 
the busing of a child to any school other 
than that school closest or second closest 
to his home. On first glance, this provi- 
sion appears to be contained in the 
bill now before us. But in fact, it includes 
an engraved invitation to the courts to 
ignore this provision entirely, simply by 
saying that the 5th or 14th amendments 
to the Constitution may be invoked as a 
reason for busing as far as the court may 
wish. Thus, instead of establishing a 
hard and fast congressional position in 
opposition to busing as a means of pur- 
suing some absurd notion of mathemati- 
cal racial balance in schools, we will 
instead be saying to the courts, “go ahead 
and bus to your heart’s delight if your 
interpretation of the law differs from 
ours.” 

I think it is important to reflect for a 
moment on just what the Constitution 
says in this area. The 14th amendment 
states that no person shall be deprived 
of equal protection under the law, and 
in far too many cases around the coun- 
try, Federal courts have ruled that a de 
facto situation where attendance at cer- 
tain schools is heavily black or heavily 
white constitutes denial of this consti- 
tutionally guaranteed equal protection. 
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Now none of us will deny that in cases 
where school attendance district lines 
have been demonstrably drawn for the 
express purpose of creating schools which 
are predominantly black or white, the 
civil rights of those students are being 
violated. But this falls into the cate- 
gory known as de jure segregation, and 
is a completely different animal. And 
even here, the situation can be corrected 
by fairly and equitably redrawing the 
district boundaries to reflect neighbor- 
hood areas, not by busing these children 
miles from their homes. 

The position of this House is clear. We 
have consistently voted according to a 
view of the Constitution which holds 
that efforts to consciously segregate 
schools on the part of localities is wrong, 
but that simply allowing a child to at- 
tend a school near his home does not 
constitute any willful effort to segre- 
gate schools, nor does it violate that 
child’s civil rights. 

In fact, to bus schoolchildren many 
miles from their homes simply to pur- 
sue a game of mathematical balancing 
is to violate the civil rights of those chil- 
dren, not the other way around. The 
very distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina, Mr. Ervin, argued this point 
convincingly on the floor of the other 
body just 1 week ago. The Senator is 
a man widely regarded for his expertise 
and judgment when it comes to matters 
of constitutional law, and he told his fel- 
low Senators: 

When a court orders a school board to bus 
children solely for the purpose of integrat- 
ing their bodies rather than enlightening 
their minds, the court orders the school 
board to violate the equal protection clause 
in two respects. 

In the first place, the court states to the 
school board, “You must divide all the 
schoolchildren in this school attendance 
zone or district into two groups. You may 
let the first group attend their neighbor- 
hood schools in their school attendance zone 
or district, but you must deny the second 
group of children the right to attend their 
neighborhood schools in their attendance 
zone or district.” That is an order from the 
court to the school board to violate the equal 
protection clause because it clearly orders 
the school board to treat in a different man- 
ner children similarly situated, in that all 
of them are residents of the attendance zone 
or district in question. 

In the second place, the court orders the 
school board in a schoolbusing decree to vio- 
late the equal protection clause in an addi- 
tional way. The court says to the school 
board, “The reason you have to divide these 
children into these two groups and must 
deny equal protection of the law treatment 
to the second group is that you must bus the 
second group to schools elsewhere, either to 
increase the number of children of their race 
in the schools elsewhere or to decrease the 
number of children of their race in their 
neighborhood schools.” 

Oceans of judicial sophistry cannot wash 
out the plain fact that is denying the chil- 
dren who are ordered to be bused the right 
to attend certain schools solely on account 
of their race, and that is exactly what the 
Supreme Court held in Brown against Board 
of Education of Topeka to be unconstitu- 
tional. 


Mr. Speaker, I have quoted extensively 
from the Senator from North Carolina’s 
remarks because they express so well the 
truly relevant constitutional considera- 
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tions to which I believe most of us sub- 
scribe. 

By adopting the conference bill before 
us this afternoon we will be turning our 
backs on this position, and will instead 
be inviting the courts to go on ruling as 
they have so often in direct contraven- 
tion to the interpretation so well artic- 
ulated by Senator Ervin. I, for one, can- 
not condone such a move. 

Finally, the conference committee de- 
leted a set of provisions now commonly 
known as the reopening clause. The 
House had adopted language which di- 
rected the courts to reopen cases where 
busing had already been ordered, and 
review those cases in light of these 
newly enacted laws regarding busing. 
The Senate replaced the word “shall” 
with the word “may,” an alteration 
which renders the provision meaningless. 
The courts “may” already reopen such 
cases if they wish. The House language 
would direct them to do so, and would 
establish a uniform policy regarding bus- 
ing and the courts throughout the Na- 
tion. But the language before us here 
this afternoon will merely say, “For 
those of you who have not yet come 
under a court order to bus, here is some 
relief. For those of you who have already 
been ordered to bus, tough luck.” 

Clearly, the antibusing language in the 
bill before us here today bears little re- 
semblance to the strong provisions we 
adopted back in March. 

Thus, while I continue to strongly 
support many of the other provisions of 
H.R. 69, I am going to vote “no” on final 
passage of the conference report. I do so 
in the knowledge that a bill will quickly 
be resubmitted, and that in the near fu- 
ture our school districts will benefit 
from the many aid provisions contained 
in this act. But I believe we must show 
the other body that we are not willing 
to give in on the drive to curb forced 
busing, and that we do not consider an 
arrangement in which we give the other 
body 90 percent of what it wants in this 
area a compromise. I urge the Mem- 
bers to vote down this bill, in order that 
we may move quickly to adopt a more 
acceptable measure in accordance with 
the wishes of the American people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the House has received the 
conference report on H.R. 69 and today 
will vote on this important educational 
funding measure as agreed to by the con- 
ferees. The committee has worked dili- 
gently and deserves praise for the many 
forward-looking provisions they have in- 
cluded. 

I rise to question the committee’s ac- 
tion on impact aid to public schools: 
Public Law 81-874. This program, signed 
into law by President Truman, was de- 
signed to assist local school districts 
encompassing Federal installations so 
that they would not suffer financial 
losses. This administration has attempted 
to phase out impact aid, yet the fact 
remains that this program is the closest 
thing to revenue sharing and block 
grants to come before this Congress. 

States like California with 46 percent 
of its land federally owned and my own 
Second Congressional District with over 
50 percent Federal lands stand to lose a 
great deal of Federal financial support 
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for our already money-troubled schools. 
Where will these school people go to 
absorb losses? California law recently 
enacted severely restricts the ability of 
local education agencies to increase their 
property tax rates, and the State has 
not demonstrated its willingness to in- 
crease State support to even keep pace 
with inflation. 

Of particular concern to schools in my 
district are the changes agreed to in the 
civilian 3B categories. While the Second 
Congressional District of California had 
3,235 ADA in fiscal year 1974 from mili- 
tary-connected families, there were 6,362 
students in daily attendance from ci- 
vilian families who worked on federally 
connected projects. Certainly, these 
rural and suburban districts can ill af- 
ford to lose between 10 and 20 percent 
of the Public Law 874 funds next year or 
any other. 

Mr. Speaker, accordingly I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the serious impact which the bill before 
us will have in connection with the 
impact aid program. I intend to sup- 
port the legislation because it is an omni- 
bus bill with a great deal of merit and 
value to not only the Second Congres- 
sional District of California, but to all 
of California and the Nation, but I do 
express the clear hope that ultimately 
a more adequate program of impacted 
aid under the provisions of Public Law 
81-874 and Public Law 81-815 can be 
enacted by this Congress. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court recently issued a decision 
concerning the busing of schoolchildren. 
The Court ruled that children could not 
be bused across city lines in order to 
desegregate schools. The only time this 
would be permissible is in the case 
where the district lines had been drawn 
solely on the basis of race and, there- 
fore, is unconstitutional. This decision is 
an attempt to solidify the neighborhood 
school system and by doing so, strength- 
en it by dealing with its problems in 
fuller detail than in the past. 

In the education bill before us, there 
are provisions that adhere to and em- 
brace the Supreme Court decision. These 
set forth the decree that children can 
not be bused to a school that is farther 
than the second closest to their homes. 
By doing this, the children would once 
again be in a neighborhood school en- 
vironment, which is sound and produc- 
tive. The provisions, of course, take into 
account constitutional and civil rights; 
however it makes clear that busing 
schoolchildren is not a productive solu- 
tion to the problems that are facing a 
fair and sound education for all. 

For many years I have opposed the 
busing of schoolchildren. I feel that it 
is more than an inconvience, it is po- 
tentially dangerous to the well being of 
the children; and is unproductive. The 
answer to the problems lies not in bus- 
ing but in upgrading the educational fa- 
cilities and providing an avenue of spe- 
cial training for those children who are 
in need of it; including such areas as 
reading disabilities, language problems, 
Spanish and Italian speaking teachers 
to help those children who have a prob- 
lem with English. These are of course, 
but a few areas of need. 
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Many people, not only in my district, 
but throughout the country, choose their 
homes for their proximity to a school 
for their children. These people should 
have the right to be able to have their 
children attend school as close to home 
as possible. The neighborhood school 
creates less stress on a child and the 
parents. This harmony should not be 
upset, unless it is absolutely necessary; 
which it is not, as the Supreme Court 
has pointed out. 

The busing of schoolchildren does not 
guarantee better education. In fact, 
there are no conclusive studies that sug- 
gests it does. Our experience with this 
question, has, I believe, shown us that 
busing is not a viable or productive 
alternative. It cannot and does not deal 
with the root of the problem of better 
education. Better education for all can 
only be achieved by supplying the needs 
in each school. It cannot be achieved by 
skirting the issue and moving people 
areund and juggling them as if they were 
pieces on a chessboard. I support this 
education bill and urge by colleagues to 
do the same. 

Mr. HANRAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my support of H.R. 69, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1974. This bill extends 
the many excellent provisions such as 
adult, bilingual, and Indian education 
programs through 1978, thus giving a 
necessary sense of certainty to the future 
of these programs. I also commend the 
extension through 1977 of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act, and the exten- 
sion through 1976 of the Emergency 
School Aid Act. 

However, I must express my continued 
and vehement opposition to the busing 
provisions contained in this bill. I have 
always opposed any attempts at the 
forced busing of schoolchildren, but I 
feel that the many outstanding features 
of the rest of the bill outweigh the nega- 
tive provisions on busing. I am, therefore, 
compelled to vote in favor of H.R. 69. 

Despite my strong opposition to forced 
busing, I feel the conferees have reached 
a tolerable compromise on this much- 
disputed issue. This report would not 
allow a child to be bused farther than 
the next closest school, except in extreme 
cases. If we must have busing, this, at 
least is a livable alternative to the prob- 
lem of disrupting a child’s life by trans- 
porting him miles from his home. 

We must always keep uppermost in our 
considerations the welfare of the chil- 
dren involved. Therefore, I certainly ap- 
plaud the provision which states that if 
a child is to be bused, the parents must 
be notified by the beginning of the school 
year. It is most important that a child 
have a sense of security and permanence 
during the formative years. It is unset- 
tling for a child to be separated from a 
familiar teacher and friends in the mid- 
dle of a school year. 

Also to be commended is the provision 
of the Special Projects Act which calls 
for new and much needed programs, in- 
cluding women’s educational equity, 
career education, consumer education, 
and many more. 

I am also happy to see a provision 
which withholds funds from institutions 
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which deny parents the right to inspect 
their children’s files, and gives parents 
the right to a hearing to contest school 
records. We cannot stand by and allow 
capricious and arbitrary grading and 
disciplinary policies. In this highly com- 
petitive age, parents and children should 
have the right. to question records which 
can seriously affect their futures. 

Similarly, I commend the provision 
which denies funds to schools which re- 
lease records, without parental consent, 
to other than educational officials. Such 
a policy is a blatant violation of the in- 
dividual’s right to privacy. I urge all of 
my colleagues to join with me in support 
of this conference report. 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
House of Representatives to vote against 
the adoption of this conference report 
because of the language in title II deal- 
ing with the issue of forced busing. 

Time and time again this body has 
voted to halt the forced busing of our 
schoolchildren. In three specific in- 
stances, we have instructed, by over- 
whelming votes, our conferees to insist 
on the strong antibusing langauage of 
the Esch amendment. 

The House-passed language would 
prohibit forced busing of any student be- 
yond the next nearest school, The House 
version would also require existing court- 
ordered busing cases to be reopened. 

The report, as my colleagues know, 
does not contain this language. I urge 
its rejection, and I also urge the Con- 
gress to act on my constitutional amend- 
ment which will once and for all end 
forced busing. 

Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1974. The passage 
of this bill is important to me as a 
strong supporter of education legislation; 
and it is equally important to the many, 
many migrant, bilingual, and low-income 
children of my district. 

One of the most apparent drawbacks 
of an agricultural area has been the lack 
of proper education provided the chil- 
dren of migrant farmworkers. Because 
the work of migrants requires several 
changes of residence in the course of a 
year, the provision authorizing the use 
of the migrant student record transfer 
system will make it easier for the chil- 
dren to enroll in the schools of the school 
district into which their families have 
moved. This system should act as an in- 
ducement to the children to resume their 
education following a move, because it 
will virtually eliminate the hassle of 
having to wait for school records to be 
forwarded from the school previously 
attended. 

An area of concern to the 113,000 
Spanish surname residents of my dis- 
trict is that of bilingual education. H.R. 
69 authorizes increased funding for the 
development of bilingual education pro- 
grams. In order to motivate the children 
of non-English-speaking families to fur- 
ther their education, it is necessary for 
bilingual programs to be improved. If 
we fail to improve these programs, we 
will only be encouraging an increase in 
unemployment and an increase in the 
welfare rolls. 

Unfortunately, the children of the 18,- 
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000 families in my district who earn less 
than $5,000 a year endure the brunt of 
their family’s misfortune. If low-income 
children are not afforded incentives to 
further their education, we can safely 
assume that they will become menial 
laborers or welfare cases when they reach 
adulthood. Therefore, I believe the spe- 
cial grants provisions to be a worthy sec- 
tion of ESEA. It will help provide the 
necessary incentive to the children of 
low-income families. 

To a degree, these three areas are in- 
terrelated in my district. I have in the 
past, as I do now, supported measures 
which will minimize the educational dis- 
advantages of these students. I am en- 
couraged by the estimates of increased 
title I funding for my district, and con- 
fident that under the scrutinous super- 
vision of the State of California, and 
local agencies, we will be able to correct 
these problem areas. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, the liberal 
majority of the U.S. Senate has shown 
callous indifference to the will of the 
people by destroying the House amend- 
ments against forced busing for racial 
balance in the schools. The provisions on 
busing that emerge today from the 
House-Senate conference committee are 
so weak as to be nearly worthless, be- 
cause the Federal courts are expressly 
invited to continue imposing racial 
quotas requiring mass busing. 

On three different occasions, the House 
instructed its conferees to insist on the 
strong antibusing amendments which 
the House attached to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. But our 
conferees weakened when confronted 
with the liberal pressure from the Sen- 
ate, and they have returned with a re- 
port that is extremely distasteful. 

Mr. Speaker, none of us wants to kill 
legislation that provides funding author- 
ity for many worthwhile education pro- 
grams. I am particularly interested in 
the program sponsored by Senator J. 
GLENN BEALL, JR., of Maryland, to con- 
centrate on developing reading skills in 
our children. However, it is equally im- 
portant that we stop the tyranny of 
forced, mass busing that has disrupted 
education in school districts across the 
land. We must protect the neighborhood 
school as the best institution for the 
education of our children. 

Let us send this conference report 
back to the Senate with instructions to 
accept the strong antibusing amend- 
ments originally adopted by the House. 
If the Senate kills this legislation by 
refusing to accept the House provisions 
against forced busing, then the Senate 
must answer to the public for its irre- 
sponsibility. The quality of education in 
school systems throughout this country 
has been damaged by mass busing plans 
ordered by Federal courts and bureau- 
crats of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 

In Maryland, Prince Georges County 
is forced to bus more than 20,000 stu- 
dents away from their neighborhood 
schools for racial balancing of enroll- 
ment in every school. 

Anne Arundel County and other coun- 
ties are under increasing pressure to 
abandon neighborhood schools for the 
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social experimentation of racial bal- 
ancing. 

Baltimore City is in a condition verg- 
ing on civil crisis because Federal bu- 
reaucrats backed by court order are 
forcing mass transfers of students for 
racial balance. 

Every poll I have seen shows that at 
least 80 percent of the American people, 
including the people of my Fourth Con- 
gressional District, are against forced 
busing for racial balance. Yet, the Sen- 
ate has continued to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the people, making a 
mockery of the concept of representa- 
tive government. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the House 
to instruct the Senate in the meaning of 
representative government. 

Mr HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my strong opposition to two ma- 
jor provisions of the conference report on 
H.R. 69, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Amendments of 1974. 

The first of these provisions has to 
do with the forced busing of schoolchil- 
dren for the purpose of achieving racial 
balance. 

The House of Representatives adopted 
by an overwhelming margin some very 
strong antibusing language when this bill 
was considered last spring. That lan- 
guage established a national policy that 
the neighborhood school principle was to 
be adhered to as faithfully as possible. 

We provided seven means of deseg- 
regation which were to be exhausted be- 
fore busing was even to be considered as 
a remedy, and even then, busing was 
proscribed beyond the next nearest 
school. 


That was good language, strong lan- 
guage, effective language. This House 
thought so much of that language that 
on three separate occasions, we voted to 
instruct our conferees that our lan- 
guage be retained in the final confer- 
ence report. The votes on those motions 
were 270 to 103 on June 5, 281 to 128 
on June 27, and 261 to 122 on July 22. 


There is no way the House could have 
made its position clearer on this issue, 
and yet we find our position severely 
compromised, if not totally emasculated, 
by a provision inserted by the Senate 
and acceded to by our thrice-instructed 
conferees. 

That provision states that if all of 
these remedies, including busing to the 
next nearest school, fail in a court’s 
opinion to guarantee the constitutional 
right of equal protection to our school- 
children, then much more extensive bus- 
ing will be permissible. 

The Supreme Court last week ruled 
against busing across school district 
lines in the Detroit case, but apparently 
any amount of forced busing within a 
school district—no matter how great the 
distance—will continue to be permis- 
sible. 

This is clearly not what the House in- 
tended, and it is a bitter pill for us to 
swallow, especially when we went to 
such great lengths to insist on our posi- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the original House ver- 
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sion included a “reopener” clause to al- 
low school districts now under court bus- 
ing orders to reopen their cases in an 
effort to find a means short of forced 
busing to comply with this bill’s new de- 
segregation standards. 

That clause is nowhere to be found in 
this conference report, which means that 
school districts like the one in Prince 
Georges County, Md., will get no relief 
from the heavy administrative, trans- 
portation and social costs that massive 
busing involves. 

To require these school districts al- 
ready under court orders to continue ex- 
tensive busing programs, and then al- 
low other school districts with similar de- 
segration problems to remedy them in 
less drastic and expensive ways is pat- 
ently unfair, and this conference report 
is seriously deficient and quite hypo- 
critical in this regard. 

The second provision with which I 
take issue is that involving impacted aid 
for school systems with heavy concen- 
trations of Federal employees’ children. 

When we passed this impact aid sec- 
tion last March 27, we did so by an 
overwhelming margin of 276 to 129, and 
that solid victory for extension of impact 
aid programs through 1977 was well de- 
served. 

The Committee on Education and La- 
bor had recommended phasing out the 
impact-aid programs at the end of fis- 
cal 1975, despite the fact that other pro- 
grams under ESEA were granted an ex- 
tension to 1977. The basic unfairness of 
this proposal was obvious to a sizable 
majority of the House membership, and 
rightly so. 

The basis for the committee’s opposi- 
tion to a longer extension for impact aid 
was a belief that these programs were 
providing unfair advantages for some 
school systems that were not afforded 
to other school systems, and that the 
impact aid program itself might be out- 
moded. 

But the committee called for further 
study of these allegations to determine 
what the future of impact aid should be, 
and 1 year is simply not enough time to 
conduct the extensive and definitive 
study tha: should be made. 

The House rectified this situation in 
March, with an amendment offered by 
my distinguished colleague from Hawaii 
(Mrs. MINK). 

But that language does not appear in 
the conference report before us today, 
and this is a second very serious de- 
ficiency. 

Still, the conference report does not 
include programs that merit. the enthu- 
siastic support of the House. Programs 
for adult education, reading improve- 
ments, payments for certain veterans’ in- 
struction, education of the handicapped 
and the disadvantaged, and other worth- 
while provisions compel me to support 
this conference report, even over my 
strong objection to the two sections men- 
tioned earlier. 

Education is probably the most im- 
portant resource we have in this coun- 
try, and it is incumbent upon this House 
and this Congress to provide the meas- 
ure of Federal assistance required to in- 
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sure its success and its continuing im- 

provement. 

This legislation in its present form is 
far from ideal, but it is apparently the 
best we shall have in this Congress, and 
I urge its passage. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the conference report 
on H.R. 69, the Education Amendments 
of 1974. 

On March 26, 1974, by a vote of 293 to 
112, the House of Representatives 
adopted an amendment to this bill to 
ban the busing of schoolchildren except 
to the schools closest, or next closest, to 
their homes. The amendment also con- 
tained a “reopener” provision which 
would allow courts to reopen cases in 
which school districts are already busing 
in order to assure that desegregation 
plans are in compliance with the limi- 
tations imposed by this amendment. 

In spite of this explicit amendment, 
House conferees ignored the will of the 
House and dropped completely the “re- 
opener” provision. In addition to that, 
the conferees diluted the remaining lan- 
guage of the amendment to such that 
the courts are practically invited to nul- 
lify or ignore it. 

I am disappointed with the action of 
the House conferees, because the House 
position against forced busing did not 
prevail, despite the fact that the con- 
ferees were instructed by the House on 
three separate occasions not to knuckle 
under the provisions of the Senate. 
Since the House conferees failed to up- 
hold the House position, the issue of 
forced busing has not been resolved, and 
the view of the American people against 
forced busing has not prevailed in this 
conference report. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an article that appeared 
on July 24 in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor entitled “Congress Conferees Side- 
step Busing Issue.” This article accu- 
rately analyzes the empty compromise 
over busing reached by the Conferees— 
a compromise which gives the appear- 
ance of prohibiting forced busing, but 
which in reality does not prohibit forced 
busing, and instead leaves the “basic 
controversy unresolved.” The article fol- 
lows: 

CONGRESS CONFEREES SIDESTEP BUSING ISSUE: 
ALTHOUGH SENATE-Hovse GROUPS AGREE, 
Worprnc or Brit Leaves Ir Up TO THE 
COURTS 

(By Robert P. Hey) 

WASHINGTON.—An inside look into the 
sought-after congressional compromise over 
busing shows that the basic controversy re- 
mains unresolved. Still at issue: Is busing 
required to protect the constitutional rights 
of black children? 

If the courts continue to hold that it is, 
as they have in the past, then the Senate 
conferees appear once again to have gotten 
their House counterparts to accept an agree- 
ment that appears to be against busing but 
really would not prohibit it. 

The compromise says essentially that 
courts cannot require that children be bused 
farther than the second-nearest school to 
their homes—except when the courts hold 
that such busing is necessary to protect the 
constitutional rights of black children. 

This important exception was proposed by 
Senate conferees. Senate sources who insist 
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on anonymity admit that the purpose of this 
exception was to nullify completely the 
staunch anti-busing legislation proposed by 
the House conferees. 

There's an additional reason for uncertain- 
ty over busing. For the past month those 
deeply involved in the busing issue have 
awaited the Supreme Court’s pending de- 
cision or whether courts legally may require 
that children from one local school district 
be bused into another district. No one here 
is certain when this decision will come. 

Sources here declare that this cross-district 
busing will be required if inner-city schools 
are to integrate, in those large cities now 
turning 50 percent or more black—Atlanta, 
Washington, and so on. 

If the Supreme Court should reject court- 
ordered cross-district busing, sources here 
hold, it would not long be possible for such 
large cities to integrate their schools via 
busing or any other means. 

At stake are the futures of hundreds of 
thousands of American schoolchildren. If the 
high court does not issue its ruling in a 
very few weeks, sources here say, it would 
not be possible for large-city school districts 
to integrate with nearby suburbs via busing 
until the middle of the coming school year, 
at the earliest. 


SOURCE OF CONTROVERSY 


In their meetings over the past month, 
congressional conferees nominally were 
working on the federal government's major 
bill authorizing aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary education—$25 billion over four 
years. But the real controversy lay over the 
busing question. 

Three times House members had in- 
structed their conferees not to abandon the 
tought anti-busing measures passed by the 
House. The most recent such vote was 
July 21, by a 2-to-1 margin. 

In this stance the House refiects the 
nation’s general antibusing stance. For in- 
stance, last September a Gallup poll re- 
ported only 5 percent of persons surveyed 
picked busing as the best way to integrate 
schools. At the same time only 18 percent of 
Americans, according to the poll, opposed 
public-school integration. 

For many Senate conferees, who find bus- 
ing more acceptable, the question became: 
How can we include wording which will 
negate the antibusing provisions? They hit 
on the idea of an exception for busing to as- 
sure constitutional rights of black children, 
and House conferees bought it. 

FREE REIN 


In the view of one such Senate source, 
this gives the courts “free rein” to order 
busing and renders the busing prohibition 
meaningless. He notes that in the late 1960’s 
the Supreme Court in a landmark busing 
case unanimously upheld court-ordered bus- 
ing and said one reason it can be court- 
ordered is to protect the rights of black 
Americans guaranteed by the Constitution. 


I am also deeply concerned by the 
failure of the conferees to adopt lan- 
guage in title III of the bill guarantee- 
ing the rights of parents and students 
not to participate in behavior modifica- 
tion and sensitivity training programs. 
Many of these programs are of dubious 
and unproven value and I feel that par- 
ents should at least have the right to 
object in writing if they do not wish 
their children to participate. 

It is deplorable that even this mild 
provision was completely eliminated by 
the conferees. 

I, therefore, call upon my colleagues to 
reject this so-called compromise bill, 
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send it back to the conference commit- 
tee, and insist on these House-passed 
sections of the legislation, which so obvi- 
ously reflect the will of the American 
people on these issues. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the conference report on H.R. 69 is, with 
some exceptions essentially the bill the 
House passed in March. At that time, I 
spoke at length on the need for this 
legislation. I would like to take this op- 
portunity to comment briefly on some 
of the issues affected by the measure. 

Particularly important is that the bill 
provides a new entitlement formula for 
assistance to the educationally disad- 
vantaged under title I. The new for- 
mula is far more realistic and responsive 
to the needs of our Nation’s students. 

I am pleased that the conference re- 
port includes the continuation of fund- 
ing for Public Law 874 until 1978, when 
it will begin to be phased out. This, at 
least, gives local school boards the ability 
to budget with some authority, instead of 
the hypothetical guesswork they have 
had to contend with in the past. I would 
like to stress, however, that this transi- 
tional period in phasing out Public Law 
874, must be used to develop an alternate 
formula so students will not be denied 
a quality education just because their 
parents are public servants. 

The conferees adopted extensive revi- 
sion of the existing bilingual education 
programs. Bilingual education has been 
recognized as essential if we are to pro- 
vide an equal educational opportunity 
for all children. The legislation allows 


‘for a national assessment of our meth- 


ods and techniques and clearly outlines 
the importance of keeping these chil- 
dren in the regular classroom and in- 
volving the parents in the program. 

The conferees adopted most of the 
House provisions regarding consolidation 
of several of the programs in the bill. I 
strongly favor this approach and hope 
it is indicative of the future trend to- 
ward giving greater flexibility to local 
administrators and teachers even in 
those areas where funding is provided 
by the Federal Government. 

Finally, let me conclude by saying that 
we are extremely late in reaching the 
point we are at today. This legislation 
has been before the Congress far too 
long. If there is one area of educational 
funding that must be immediately im- 
proved it is the lack of timeliness on the 
part of the Federal Government in 
making its financial commitments. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this afternoon I will 
join a majority of my colleagues in 
approving the conference report on 
the bill H.R. 69. Our action will clear 
this legislation for the President’s sig- 
nature after many months of considera- 
tion in Congress. The complex bill be- 
fore us is far from perfect. I disagree 
with several of the compromises which 
were reached in conference, most par- 
ticularly on the issue of school desegre- 
gation. 

Yet America’s schools have operated 
for far too long under the uncertainty of 
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continuing resolutions. Innovative edu- 
cational programs and refinements of 
existing programs have awaited passage 
of a comprehensive education bill by 
Congress. The legislation before us au- 
thorizes nearly $25 billion in Federal aid 
to education. It makes great strides to- 
ward educating the handicapped, the 
non-English speaking, and children of 
migratory workers. It provides for a new 
national reading improvement program 
to end the problem of illiteracy in our 
Nation. It authorizes a White House Con- 
ference on Education, to be held in 1977, 
which will provide a foundation for 
educational policymaking in the years 
ahead. Important existing programs, in- 
cluding impact aid and Indian educa- 
tion, are refined and strengthened by 
ELR. 69. 

There are, to be sure, provisions in 
this bill which raise serious questions of 
policy and constitutional law. Iam deep- , 
ly troubled by those sections which seek 
to regulate the remedies which courts 
may order in school desegregation cases, 
particularly the so-called antibusing 
provisions. 

The House has had occasion in the 
past to debate this issue at length. When 
proposals were made which would un- 
equivocally interfere with the judicial 
power to formulate a remedy for uncon- 
stitutional segregation, I have consis- 
tently voted against such attempts to 
arrest the desegregation process. I do 
not join with those who would impede 
the pursuit of equal educational oppor- 
tunities without regard to race or color. 

But the antibusing provisions we have 
before us are of a different order. They, 
in effect, would direct courts to desegre- 
gate schools using devices in an order 
of priority, with busing as a last resort. 
This, of course, is the manner in which 
judges have operated in the past. There 
is nothing inherently good or bad about 
busing; it is a tool to correct the racially 
discriminatory patterns of the past. If 
other remedial techniques are available 
which will satisfy the Constitution, then 
busing is unnecessary. 

H.R. 69 is not designed to undermine 
the function of the courts in adjudicating 
constitutional rights. Section 203(b) 
states without reservation that— 

The provisions of this title are not in- 
tended to modify or diminish the authority 
of the courts of the United States to en- 
force fully the fifth and fourteenth amend- 


ments to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


That language clearly demonstrates 
the congressional intent to leave with 
the courts the final determination of 
what the Constitution requires. 

That the judicial branch is the final 
arbiter of constitutional controversies has 
been made only too plain in recent days. 
Whatever lingering doubts may have 
been harbored by those who would as- 
sign that responsibility elsewhere were 
laid to rest by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in United States against 
Nixon. In that case, a unanimous Court 
reminded the Congress as well as the 
President, as John Marshall observed 
over 170 years ago, that— 
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It is emphatically the province and duty 
of the judicial department to say what the 
law is. 


Thus the provisions of H.R. 69 which 
would, for example, restrict the use of 
busing, sections 215, 251, and 252; delay 
the implementation of desegregation or- 
ders, sections 218, 253, 258, and 259; 
prohibit interdistrict desegregation 
where the Constitution requires it, sec- 
tions 216, and 257; and bar the use of 
Federal funds for transporting students, 
section 252, must be read restrictively 
to avoid an unconstitutional interfer- 
ence with the judicial function. While I 
deplore the inclusion of these provisions 
in the legislation before us, I trust that 
the courts will not allow them to be used 
in contravention of established’ legal 
precedent in the area of civil rights. 

School desegregation cases have been 
in the courts for many years. They are 

, not new to the judiciary. The scope of 
the constitutional right and remedy has 
been defined with some precision. We do 
not legislate in the area of novel doctrine. 
Only a few years ago the Supreme Court 
invalidated an antibusing law which 
“would inescapably operate to obstruct 
the remedies” constitutionally required 
to remove the vestiges of the dual school 
system based on race. (North Carolina 
State Board of Education v. Swann, 402 
U.S. 43 (1971). It is that decision and 
others which compel us to include in this 
bill the exception set forth in section 203 
(b). We could not do otherwise without 
being unfaithful to the Constitution. 

I could support this legislation far 
more enthusiastically if it did not include 
the antibusing provisions I have dis- 
cussed. Yet, I believe it would be far 
worse to recommit H.R. 69 and start all 
over again. The prospect of reverting to 
funding education programs through 
continuing resolutions for another year 
is a dismal one, indeed. More over, anti- 
busing amendments could be attached 
to such resolutions as readily as they 
have been added to the legislation before 
us. I believe that the approval of this 
conference report is a necessary stop to- 
ward reaching the goal of providing an 
adequate education to all Americans. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 
conference report. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that he was in doubt. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 323, nays 83, 
not voting 28, as follows: 


[Roll No. 424] 
YEAS—323 


Badillo 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Biatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspin 


Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 

Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 


Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins, Til. 
Conable 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danieison 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo, 
Pascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckier, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Alexander 
Annunzio 
Archer 


Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, 
Calif, 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 


Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

Obey 
O’Brien 
Owens 
Parris 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podeil 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 


NAYS—83 


Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Baker 


Reid 

Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. Wiliam 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 

Udall 

Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
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Biaggi 
Blackburn 
Brinkley 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Burke, Mass. 
Butler 

Camp 

Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, Tex, 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
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Fulton 
Gettys 

Ginn 
Goodling 
Gross 
Hébert 

Holt 

Huber 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jones, Tenn, 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 

Lott 

Mahon 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Nedzi 
O'Hara 
Passman 


Fatman 
Foage 
Rarick 
Robinson, Va. 
Rousselot 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Teague 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Young, 8.C. 


NOT VOTING—28 


Arends 
Brasco 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Conte 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 


Diggs 

Ellberg 

Evins, Tenn. 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 

Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Holifield 


Jones, Ala. 
Landrum 
McSpadden 
O'Neill 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 
Tiernan 
Vander Veen 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. O'Neill for, with Mr. Diggs against. 
Mr. Carey of New York for, with Mr. Lan- 


drum against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Rostenkowski with Mr. 
_ Georgia. 


Davis of 


Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Arends. 
Mr. Clay with Mr. Brasco. 
Mr. Rooney of New York with Mrs. Green 


of Oregon. 


Mr. Hanna with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 


ton. 


Mr. Gunter with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Holifield. 
Mr. Vender Veen with Mr. Conte. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr. McSpadden. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Evins of Ten- 


nessee. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 


SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House to a bill of 
the Senate (S. 2665) entitled “An act to 
provide for increased participation by 
the United States in the International 
Development Association,” with an 
amendment in which concurrence of the 
House is requested. 


REQUEST FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 570, AUTHORIZING CLERK 
TO MAKE CORRECTIONS IN THE 
ENROLLMENT OF H.R. 69 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 570) 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


July 31, 1974 


The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


PROVIDING FOR INCREASED PAR- 
TICIPATION BY UNITED STATES 
IN INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the Senate bill (S. 2665) 
to provide for increased participation by 
the United States in the International 
Development Association, with a Senate 
amendment to the House amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment to the House amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment to the House amendments, as fol- 
lows: 

Page 2, line 4, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “[No rule,]” and 
insert: “No provision of any law in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act, and 
no rule,”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment to the House 
amendments was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REQUEST FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 


TION 570, AUTHORIZING THE 
CLERK TO MAKE CORRECTIONS 
IN THE ENROLLMENT OF H.R. 69 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 570). 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. š 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report on H.R. 69, Education 
Amendments of 1974. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING COMPREHENSIVE, CO- 
ORDINATED APPROACH TO PROB- 
LEMS OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate bill (S. 821) 
to improve the quality of juvenile justice 
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in the United States and to provide a 
comprehensive, coordinated approach to 
the problems of juvenile delinquency, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk „read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 821 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974". 


TITLE I—FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 
OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 101. (a) Section titled “Declaration 
and Purpose” in title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as 
amended (82 Stat. 197; 84 Stat. 1881; 87 Stat. 
197), is amended by inserting immediately 
after the second paragraph thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“Congress finds further that the high inci- 
dence of delinquency in the United States 
today results in enormous annual cost and 
immeasurable loss in human life, personal 
security, and wasted human resources, and 
(2) that juvenile delinquency constitutes a 
growing threat to the national welfare re- 
quiring immediate and comprehensive action 
by the Federal Government to reduce and 
prevent delinquency.” 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: ? 

“It is therefore the further declared policy 
of Congress to provide the necessary re- 
sources, leadership, and coordination of (1) 
develop and implement effective methods of 
preventing and reducing juvenile delin- 
quency; (2) to develop and conduct effective 
programs to prevent delinquency, to divert 
juveniles from the traditional juvenile jus- 
tice system and to provide critically needed 
alternatives, to institutionalization; (3) to 
improve the quality of Juvenile justice in the 
United States; and (4) to increase the ca- 
pacity of State and local governments and 
public and private agencies to conduct effec- 
tive juvenile justice and delinquency pre- 
vention and rehabilitation programs and to 
provide research, evaluation, and training 
services in the field of juvenile justice and 
delinquency prevention.” 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec, 103. Section 601 of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968, as amended (82 Stat. 197; 84 Stat. 1881; 
87 Stat. 197), is further amended by adding 
the following new subsections: 

“(p) the term ‘community based’ facility, 
program, or service, as used in part F, means 
a small, open group or home or other suit- 
able place located near the adult offender's 
or juvenile’s home or family and programs 
of community supervision and service which 
maintain community and consumer partici- 
pation in the planning, operation, and eval- 
uation of their programs which may include, 
but are not limited to, medical, educational, 
vocational, social, and psychological guid- 
ance, training, counseling, drug treatment, 
and other rehabilitative services; 

“(q) the term ‘Federal juvenile delin- 
quency program’ means any juvenile delin- 
quincy program which is conducted directly, 
or indirectly, or is assisted by any Federal 
department or agency, including any pro- 
gram funded under this Act; 

“(r) the term ‘juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram’ means any program or activity related 
to juvenile delinquency prevention, control, 
diversion, treatment, rehabilitation, plan- 
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ning, education, training, and research, in- 
cluding drug abuse programs; the improve- 
ment of the juvenile justice system; and any 
program or activity for neglected, abandoned, 
or dependent youth and other youth who 
are in danger of becoming delinquent.” 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE FED- 
ERAL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ACT 


Sec. 201. Section 5031 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“$ 5031, Definitions 

“For the purpose of this chapter, a ‘juve- 
nile’ is a person who has not attained his 
eighteenth birthday, or for the purpose of 
proceedings and disposition under this chap- 
ter for an alleged act of juvenile delinquency, 
a person who has not attained his twenty- 
first birthday, and ‘juvenile delinquency’ is 
the violation of a law of the United States 
committed by a person prior to his eighteenth 
birthday which would have been a crime if 
committed by an adult.” 

DELINQUENCY PROCEEDINGS IN DISTRICT COURTS 


Sec. 202. Section 5032 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 5032. Delinquency proceedings in district 
courts; transfer for criminal 
prosecution 


“A Juvenile alleged to have committed an 
act of juvenile delinquency shall not be pro- 
ceeded against in any court of the United 
States unless the Attorney General, after in- 
vestigation, certifies to an appropriate adis- 
trict court of the United States that the juve- 
nile court or other appropriate court of a 
State (1) does not have jurisdiction or re- 
fuses to assume jurisdiction over said juve- 
nile with respects to such alleged act of 
juvenile delinquency, or (2) does not have 
available programs and services adequate for 
the needs of juveniles. 

“If the Attorney General does not so cer- 
tify, such juvenile shall be surrendered to 
the appropriate legal authorities of such 
State. 

“If an alleged juvenile delinquent is not 
surrendered to the authorities of a State or 
the District of Columbia pursuant to this 
section, any proceedings against him shall 
be in an appropriate district court of the 
United States. For such purposes, the court 
may be convened at any time and place 
within the district, in chambers or other- 
wise. The Attorney General shall proceed by 
information, and no criminal prosecution 
shall be instituted for the alleged act of 
juvenile delinquency except as provided 
below. 

“A juvenile who is alleged to have com- 
mitted an act of juvenile delinquency and 
who is not surrendered to State authorities 
shall be proceeded against under this chap- 
ter unless he has requested in writing upon 
advice of counsel to be proceeded against as 
an adult, except that, with respect to a juve- 
nile sixteen years and older alleged to have 
committed an act after his sixteenth birth- 
day which if committed by an adult would 
be a felony punishable by a maximum pen- 
alty of ten years imprisonment or more, life 
imprisonment, or death, criminal prosecu- 
tion on the basis of the alleged act may be 
begun by motion to transfer of the Attorney 
General in the appropriate district court of 
the United States, if such court finds, after 
hearing, such transfer would be in the inter- 
est of justice. 

“Evidence of the following factors shall be 
considered, and findings with regard to each 
factor shall be made in the record, in assess- 
ing whether a transfer would be in the in- 
terest of justice: the age and social back- 
ground of the juvenile; the nature of the al- 
leged offense; the extent and nature of the 
juvenile’s prior delinquency record; the juve- 
nile’s present intellectual development and 
psychological maturity; the nature of past 
treatment efforts and the juvenile’s response 
to such efforts; the availability of programs 
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designed to treat the juvenile’s behavioral 
problems. 

“Reasonable notice of the transfer hear- 
ing shall be given to the juvenile, his parents, 
guardian, or custodian and to this counsel. 
The juvenile shall be assisted by counsel 
during the transfer hearing, and at every 
other critical stage of the proceedings. 

“Once a juvenile has entered a plea of 
guilty or the proceeding has reached the 
stage that evidence has begun to be taken 
with respect to a crime or an alleged act of 
juvenile delinquency subsequent criminal 
prosecution or juvenile proceedings based 
upon such alleged act of delinquency shall 
be barred. 

“Statements made by a juvenile prior to or 
during a transfer hearing under this section 

“ shall not be admissible at subsequent crim- 
inal prosecutions.” 
CUSTODY 

Sec. 203. Section 5033 of title 18, United 

States Code is amended to read as follows: 


“ $5033. Custody prior to appearance before 
magistrate 

“Whenever a juvenile is taken into custody 
for an alleged act of juvenile delinquency, 
the arresting officer shall immediately advise 
such juvenile of his legal rights, in language 
comprehensible to a juvenile, and shall im- 
mediately notify the Attorney General and 
the juvenile’s parents, guardian, or custodian 
of such custody. The arresting officer shall 
also notify the parents, guardian, or cus- 
todian of the rights of the juvenile and of the 
nature of the alleged offense. 

“The juvenile shall be taken before a mag- 
istrate forthwith. In no event shall the ju- 
venile be detained for longer than a reason- 
able period of time before being brought be- 
fore a magistrate.” 

DUTIES OF MAGISTRATE 

Sec. 204. Section 5034 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“ $ 5034. Duties of magistrate 

“The magistrate shall insure that the ju- 
venile is represented by counsel before pro- 
ceeding with critical stages of the proceed- 
ings. Counsel shall be assigned to represent 
a juvenile when the juvenile and his parents, 
guardian, or custodian are financially un- 
able to obtain adequate representation. In 
cases where the juvenile and his parents, 
guardian, or custodian are financially able 
to obtain adequate representation but have 
not retained counsel, the magistrate may 
assign counsel and order the payment of 
reasonable attorney’: fees or may direct the 
juvenile, his parents, guardian, or custodian 
to retain private counsel within a specified 
period of time. 

“The magistrate may appoint a guardian 
ad litem if a parent or guardian of the 
juvenile is not present, or if the magistrate 
has reason to believe that the parents or 
guardian will not cocperate with the juvenile 
in preparing for trial, or that the interests of 
the parents or guardian and those of the 
juvenile are adverse. 

“If the juvenile has not been discharged 
before his initial appearance before the mag- 
istrate shall release the juvenile to his 
parents, guardian, custodian, or other re- 
sponsible party (including, but not limited 
to, the director of a shelter-care facility) 
upon their promise to bring such juvenile be- 
fore the appropriate court when requested Sy 
such court unless the magistrate determines, 
after hearing, at which the juvenile is repre- 
sented by counsel, that the detention of such 
juvenile is required to secure his timely 
appearance before the appropriate court or 
to insure his safety or that of others.” 

DETENTION 

Sec. 205. Section 5035 of this title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“$ 5035. Detention prior to disposition 

“A juvenile alleged to be delinquent may 
be detained only in a juvenile facility or 
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such other suitable place as the Attorney 
General may designate. Whenever possible, 
detention shall be in a foster home or com- 
munity based facility located in or near 
his home community. The Attorney General 
shall not cause any juvenile alleged to be 
delinquent to be detained or confined in any 
institution in which the juvenile has regular 
contact with adult persons convicted of a 
crime or awaiting trial on criminal charges 
are confined. Insofar as possible, alleged 
delinquents shall be kept separate from 
adjudicated delinquents. Every juvenile in 
custody shall be provided with adequate 
food, heat, light, sanitary facilities, bedding, 
clothing, recreation, education, and medical 
care, including necessary psychiatric, psy- 
chological, or other care and treatment.” 


SPEEDY TRIAL 


Sec. 206. Section 5036 of this title is 
amended to read as follows: 


“§ 5036. Speedy trial 


“If an alleged delinquent who is in deten- 
tion pending trial is not brought to trial 
within thirty days from the date upon which 
such detention was begun, the information 
shall be dismissed on motion of the alleged 
delinquent or at the direction of the court, 
unless the Attorney General shows that 
additional delay was caused by the juvenile 
or his counsel, or consented to by the ju- 
venile and his counsel, or would be in the 
interest of justice in the particular case. 
Delays attributable solely to court calendar 
congestion may not be considered in the 
interest of justice. Except in extraordinary 
circumstances, an information dismissed 
under this section may not be reinstituted. 


DISPOSITION 


Sec. 207. Section 5037 is amended to read 
as follows: 


“$ 5037. Dispositional hearing 


“(a) If a juvenile is adjudicated delin- 
quent, a separate dispositional hearing shall 
be held no later than twenty court days 
after trial unless the court has ordered 
further study in accordance with subsection 
(c). Copies of the presentence report shall 
be provided to the attorneys for both the 
juvenile and the Government a reasonable 
time in advance of the hearing. 

“(b) The court may suspend the adjudi- 
cation of delinquency or the disposition of 
the delinquent on such conditions as it deems 
proper, place him on probation, or commit 
him to the custody of the Attorney General. 
Probation, commitment, or commitment in 
accordance with subsection (c) shall not ex- 
tend beyond the fjuvenile’s twenty-first 
birthday or the maximum term which could 
have been imposed on an adult convicted of 
the same offense, whichever is sooner, unless 
the juvenile has attained his ninteenth birth- 
day at the time of disposition, in which case 
probation, commitment, or commitment in 
accordance with subsection (c) shall not 
exceed the lesser of two years or the maxi- 
mum term which could have been imposed 
on an adult convicted of the same offense. 

“(c) If the court desires more detailed in- 
formation concerning an alleged or adjudi- 
cated delinquent, it may commit him, after 
notice and hearing at which the juvenile is 
represented by counsel, to the custody of the 
Attorney General for observation and study 
by an appropriate agency. Such observation 
and study shall be conducted on an out- 
patient basis, unless the court determines 
that inpatient observation and study are nec- 
essary to obtain the desired information. In 
the case of an alleged juvenile delinquent, 
inpatient study may be ordered only with 
the consent of the juvenile and his attorney. 
The agency shall make a complete study of 
the alleged or adjudicated delinquent to as- 
certain his personal traits, his capabilities, his 
background, any previous delinquency or 
criminal experience, any mental or physical 
defect, and any other relevant factors. The 
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Attorney General shall submit to the court 
and the attorneys for the juvenile and the 
Government the results of the study within 
thirty days after the commitment of the ju- 
venile, unless the court grants additional 
time.” 

JUVENILE RECORDS 


Sec. 208. Section 5038 is added, to read 
as follows: 


“$ 5038, Use of juvenile records 

“(a) Throughout the juvenile delinquency 
proceeding, the court shall safeguard the 
records from disclosure. Upon the comple- 
tion of any juvenile delinquency proceeding 
whether or not there is an adjudication the 
district court shall order the entire file and 
record of such proceeding sealed. After such 
sealing, the court shall not release these rec- 
ords except to the extent necessary to meet 
the following circumstances: 

“(1) inquiries received from another court 
of law; 

“(2) inquiries from an agency preparing a 
presentence report for another court; 

“(3) inquiries from law enforcement 
agencies where the request for information 
is related to the investigation of a crime 
or @ position within that agency: 

“(4) inquiries, in writing, from the direc- 
tor of a treatment agency or the director of 
a fdcility to which the juvenile has been 
committed by the court; and 

“(5) inquiries from an agency consider- 
ing the person for a position immediately and 
directly affecting the national security. 
Unless otherwise authorized by this section, 
information about the sealed record may not 
be released when the request for informa- 
tion is related to an application for employ- 
ment, license, bonding, or any civil right 
or privilege. Responses to such inquiries shall 
not be different from responses made about 
persons who have never been involved in 
a delinquency proceeding. 

“(b) District courts exercising jurisdic- 
tion over any juvenile shall inform the juve- 
nile, and his parent or guardian, in writing 
in clear and nontechnical language of rights 
relating to the sealing of his juvenile rec- 
ord. 

“(e) During the course of any juvenile 
delinquency proceeding, all information and 
records relating to the proceeding, which are 
obtained or prepared in the discharge of an 
official duty by an employee of the court or 
agency, shall not be disclosed directly or in- 
directly to anyone other than the judge, 
counsel for the juvenile and the govern- 
ment, or others entitled under this section 
to receive sealed records. 

“(d) Unless a juvenile who is taken into 
custody is prosecuted as an adult— 

(1) neither the fingerprints nor a photo- 
graph shall be taken, without the written 
consent of the judge; and 

“(2) neither the name nor picture of any 
juvenile shall be made public by any medium 
of public information in connection with a 
juvenile delinquency proceeding.” 


COMMITMENT 


Sec. 209. Section 5039 is added, to read as 
follows: 

“$ 5039. Commitment 

“No juvenile committed to the custody of 
the Attorney General may be placed or re- 
tained in an adult jail or correctional insti- 
tution in which he has regular contact with 
adults incarcerated because they have been 
convicted of a crime or are awaiting trial on 
criminal charges. 

“Every juvenile who has been committed 
shall be provided with adequate food, heat, 
light, sanitary facilities, bedding, clothing, 
recreation, counseling, education, training, 
and medical care, including necessary psy- 
chiatric, psychological, or other care and 
treatment. 

“Whenever possible, the Attorney General 
shall commit a juvenile to a foster home or 
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community-based facility located in or near 
his home community.” 


SUPPORT 


Sec. 210. Section 5040 is added, to read as 
follows: 
“$ 5040. Support 

“The Attorney General may contract with 
any public or private agency or individual 
and such community-based facilities as half- 
way houses and foster homes for the obser- 
vation and study and the custody and care 
of juveniles in his custody. For these pur- 
poses, the Attorney General may promulgate 
such regulations as are necessary and may 
use the appropriation for ‘support of United 
States’ prisoners’ or such other appropria- 
tions as he may designate.” 

PAROLE 


Src. 211. Section 5041 is added to read as 
follows: 
“§ 5041. Parole 

“The Board of Parole shall release from 
custody, on such conditions as it deems nec- 


essary, each juvenile delinquent who has, 
been committed, as soon as the Board is sat- ~ 


isfied that he is likely to remain at liberty 

without violating the law and when such 

release would be in the interest of justice.” 
REVOCATION 


Sec. 212. Section 5042 is added to read as 
follows: 

“§ 5042. Revocation of parole or probation 

“Any juvenile parolee or probationer shall 
be accorded notice and a hearing with coun- 
sel before his parole or probation can be 
revoked.” 

Sec. 213. The table of sections of chapter 
403 of this title is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 
“5031. 
“5032. 


Definitions. 

Delinquency proceedings in district 
courts; transfer for criminal prose- 
cution. 

Custody prior to appearance before 
magistrate. 

Duties of magistrate. 

Detention prior to disposition. 

Speedy trial. 

Dispositional hearing. 

Use of juvenile records. 

Commitment. 

Support. 

“5041. Parole. 

“5042. Revocation of parole or probation.”. 


TITLE IlI—JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DE- 
LINQUENCY PREVENTION OFFICE 


Sec. 301. Section 203(a) of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, as amended (82 Stat. 197; 84 
Stat. 1881; 87 Stat. 197), is further amended 
by deleting the third full sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
State planning agency and any regional plan- 
ning units within the State shall within 
their respective jurisdictions be representa- 
tive of the law enforcement and criminal 
justice agencies including agencies directly 
related to the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency, units of general local 
governments, and public agencies maintain- 
ing programs to reduce and control crime, 
and shall include representatives of citizen, 
professional, and community organizations 
including organizations directly related to 
delinquency prevention.”’. 

Sec. 302. (a) Parts F, G, H, and I of title I 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968, as amended (82 Stat. 
197; 84 Stat. 1881; 87 Stat. 197), and all 
references thereto, are redesignated as parts 
G, H, I, and J, respectively. 

(b) Title I of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended 
(82 Stat. 197; 84 Stat. 1881; 87 Stat. 197), 
is further amended by adding after part E 
the following new part F: 


“5033. 


“5034, 
“5035. 
“5036. 
“5037. 
“5038. 
“5039. 
“5040. 
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“PART F—JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION 


"ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE 


“Sec. 471. (a) There is hereby created 
within the Department of Justice, Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (referred to in this Act as the 
‘Office’) . 

“(b) The programs authorized in part F 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘this part’) and 
all other programs concerned with juvenile 
delinquency and administered by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration shall 
be administered or subject to the policy di- 
rection of the Office established under this 
section. 

“(c) There shall be at the head of the Of- 
fice an Assistant Administrator who shall be 
nominated by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

“(d) The Assistant Administrator shall ex- 
ercise all necessary powers, subject to the 


. direction of the Administrator of the Law 


Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
“¢e) There shall be in the Office a Deputy 


‘Assistant Administrator who shall be ap- 


pointed by the Administrator of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration. The 
Deputy Assistant Administrator shall per- 
form such functions as the Assistant Admin- 
istrator from time to time assigns or dele- 
gates, and shall act as Assistant Administra- 
tor during the absence or disability of the 
Assistant Administrator or in the event of a 
vacancy in the Office of the Assistant Admin- 
istrator. 

“(f) There shall be established in the Of- 
fice a Deputy Assistant Administrator who 
shall be appointed by the Administrator 
whose function shall be to supervise and di- 
rect the National Institute for Juvenile 
Justice established under section 490 of this 
Act. 

“(g) Section 5108(c) (10) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting the word 
‘twenty-two’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word ‘twenty-five’. 


“PERSONNEL, SPECIAL PERSONNEL, EXPERTS, 
AND CONSULTANTS 


“Sec. 472. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized to select, employ, and fix the com- 
pensation of such officers and employees, 
including attorneys, as are necessary to per- 
form the functions vested in him and to pre- 
scribe their functions. 

“(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
select, appoint, and employ not to exceed 
three officers and to fix their compensation 
at rates not to exceed the rate now or here- 
after prescribed for GS-18 of the General 
Schedule by section 5332 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

“(c) Upon the request of the Administra- 
tor, the head of any Federal agency is au- 
thorized to detail, on a reimbursable basis, 
any of its personnel to the Assistant Admin- 
istrator to assist him in carrying out his 
functions under this Act, 

“(d) The Administrator may obtain serv- 
ices as authorized by section 3109 of title 5 
of the United States Code, at rates not to 
exceed the rate now or hereafter prescribed 
for GS-18 of the General Schedule by sec- 
tion 5332 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

“VOLUNTARY SERVICE 

“Sec. 473. The Administrator is authorized 
to accept and employ, in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, voluntary and un- 
compensated services notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 3679(b) of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665(b)). 

“CONCENTRATION OF FEDERAL EFFORTS 


“Sec. 474, (a) The Administrator shall im- 
plement overall policy and develop objectives 
and priorities for all Federal juvenile delin- 
quency programs and activities relating to 
prevention, diversion, training, treatment, 
rehabilitation, evaluation, research, and im- 
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provement of the juvenile justice system in 
the United States. In carrying out his func- 
tions, the, Administrator shall consult with 
the Interdepartmental Council and the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention. 

“(b) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Administrator is authorized to— 

“(1) advise the President through the At- 
torney General as to all matters relating to 
federally assisted juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams and Federal policies regarding juve- 
nile delinquency; 

“(2) assist operating agencies which have 
direct responsibilities or the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency in the de- 
velopment and promulgation of regulations, 
guidelines, requirements, criteria, standards, 
procedures, and budget requests in accord- 
ance with the policies, priorities, and objec- 
tives he establishes; 

“(3) conduct and support evaluations and 
studies of the performance and results 
achieved by Federal juvenile delinquency 
programs and activities and of the prospec- 
tive performance and results that might be 
achieved by alternative programs and activi- 
ties supplementary to or in lieu of those cur- 
rently being administered; 

“(4) implement Federal juvenile delin- 
quency programs and activities among Fed- 
eral departments and agencies and between 
Federal juvenile delinquency programs and 
activities and other Federal programs and 
activities which he determines may have an 
important bearing on the success of the en- 
tire Federal juvenile delinquency effort; 

“(5) develop annually with the assistance 
of the Advisory Committee and submit to 
the President and the Congress, after the first 
year the legislation is enacted, prior to Sep- 
tember 30, an analysis and evaluation of 
Federal juvenile delinquency programs con- 
ducted and assisted by Federal departments 
and agencies, the expenditures made, the 
results achieved, the plans developed, and 
problems in the operations and coordina- 
tion of such programs. This report shall in- 
clude recommendations for modifications in 
organization, management, personnel, stand- 
ards, budget requests, and implementation 
plans necessary to increase the effectiveness 
of these programs; 

“(6) develop annually with the assistance 
of the Advisory Committee and submit to the 
President and the Congress, after the first 
year the legislation is enacted, prior to 
March 1, a comprehensive plan for Federal 
juvenile delinquency programs, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and the development of pro- 
grams and services which will encourage in- 
creased diversion of juveniles from the tradi- 
tional juvenile justice system; and 

“(7) provide technical assistance to Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, courts, 
public and private agencies, institutions, 
and individuals, in the planning, establish- 
ment, funding, operation, or evaluation of 
juvenile delinquency programs. 

“(c) The Administrator may request de- 
partments and agencies engaged in any 
activity involving any Federal juvenile de- 
linquency program to provide him with such 
information and reports, and to conduct such 
studies and surveys, as he may deem to be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
part. 

“(d) The Administrator may delegate any 
of his functions under this part, except the 
making of regulations, to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Administration. 

“(e) The Administrator is authorized to 
utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government and of 
any other public agency or institution in ac- 
cordance with appropriate agreements, and 
to pay for such services either in advance or 
by way of reimbursement as may be agreed 
upon. 

“(f) The Administrator is authorized to 
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transfer funds appropriated under this title 
to any agency of the Federal Government to 
develop or demonstrate new methods in 
juvenile delinquency prevention and re- 
habilitation and to supplement existing de- 
linquency prevention and rehabilitation 
programs which the Assistant Administrator 
finds to be exceptionally effective or for 
which he finds there exists exceptional need. 

“(g) The Administrator is authorized to 
make grants to, or enter into contracts with, 
any public or private agency, institution, or 
individual to carry out the purposes of this 
part. 

“(h) All functions of the Administrator 
under this part shall be coordinated as ap- 
propriate with the functions of the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Act (42 U.S.C. 3801 et seq.). 


“JOINT FUNDING 


“Sec. 475. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, where funds are made avall- 
able by more than one Federal agency to be 
used by any agency, organization, institution, 
or individual to carry out a Federal juvenile 
delinquency program or activity, any one 
of the Federal agencies providing funds may 
be requested by the Administrator to act for 
all in administering the funds advanced. In 
such cases, a single non-Federal share re- 
quirement may be established according to 
the proportion of funds advanced by each 
Federal agency, and the Administrator may 
order any such agency to waive any tech- 
nical grant or contract requirement (as de- 
fined in such regulations) which is incon- 
sistent with the similar requirement of the 
administering agency or which the admin- 
istering agency does not impose. 


“INTERDEPARTMENTAL COUNCIL 


“Sec. 476. (a) There is hereby established 
an Interdepartmental Council on Juvenile 
Delinquency (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Council') composed of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Secretary of Labor, the Director 
of the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, or their respective 
designees, and representatives of such other 
agencies as the President shall designate. 

“(b) The Attorney General or his designee 
shall serve as Chairman of the Council. 

“(c) The function of the Council shall be 
to coordinate all Federal juvenile delin- 
quency programs. 

“(d) The Council shall meet a minimum of 
six times per year and the activities of the 
Council shall be included in the annual 
report required by section 474(b) (5) of this 
title. 

“(e) The Chairman shall appoint an 
Executive Secretary of the Council and such 
personnel as are necessary to carry out the 
functions of the Council. 


“ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


“Src. 477. (a) There is hereby established 
a National Advisory Committee for Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention (here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘Advisory Com- 
mittee’) which shall consist of twenty-one 
members. 

“(b) The members of the Interdepart- 
mental Council or their respective designee 
shall be ex officio members of the Com- 
mittee. 

“(c) The regular members of the Ad- 
visory Committee shall be appointed by 
the Attorney General from persons who by 
virtue of their training or experience have 
special knowledge concerning the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency or 
the administration of juvenile justice, such 
as Juvenile or family court judges; proba- 
tion, correctional, or law enforcement per- 
sonnel; and representatives of private volun- 
tary organizations and community-based 
programs. The President shall designate the 
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Chairman. A majority of the members of 
the Advisory Committee, including the 
Chairman, shall not be full-time employees 
of Federal, State, or local governments. At 
least seven members shall not, have attained 
twenty-six years of age on the date of their 
appointment. 

“(d) Members appointed by the President 
to the Committee shall serve for terms of 
four years and shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment except that for the first compo- 
sition of the Advisory Committee, one-third 
of these members shall be appointed to one- 
year terms, one-third to two-year terms, and 
one-third to three-year terms; thereafter 
each term shall be four years. Any members 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed, shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term. 


“DUTIES OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 478. (a) The Advisory Committee 
shall meet at the call of the Chairman, but 
not less than four times a year. 

“(b) The Advisory Committee shall make 
recommendations to the Administrator at 
least annually with respect to planning, 
policy, priorities, operations, and manage- 
ment of all Federal juvenile delinquency 
programs. 

“(c) The Chairman may designate a sub- 
committee of the members of the Advisory 
Committee to advise the Administrator on 
particular functions or aspects of the work 
of the Administration. 

“(d) The Chairman shall designate a sub- 
committee of five members of the Commit- 
tee to serve as members of an Advisory Com- 
mittee for the National Institute for Juve- 
nile Justice to perform the functions set 
forth in section 494 of this title. 

“(e) The Chairman shall designate a sub- 
committee of five members of the Commit- 
tee to serve as an Advisory Committee to 
the Administrator on Standards for the 
Administration of Juvenile Justice to per- 
form the functions set forth in section 496 
of this title. 


“COMPENSATION AND EXPENSES 


“Sec. 479. (a) Members of the Advisory 
Committee who are employed by the Fed- 
eral Government full time shall serve with- 
out compensation but shall be reimbursed 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in carrying out 
the duties of the Advisory Committee. 

“(b) Members of the Advisory Committee 
not employed full time by the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall receive compensation at a 
rate not to exceed the rate now or hereafter 
prescribed for GS-18 of the General Sched- 
ule by section 5332 of title 5 of the United 
States Code, including traveltime for each 
day they are engaged in the performance of 
their duties as members of the Advisory 
Committee. Members shall be entitled to re- 
imbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in carrying out the duties of the Advisory 
Committee.” 


TITLE IV—FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 

Sec. 401. Title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended 
(82 Stat. 197; 84 Stat. 1881; 87 Stat. 197), 
is further amended by adding the following 
sections to new part F thereof: 

“FORMULA GRANTS 

“Sec. 480. The Administrator is authorized 
to make grants to States and local govern- 
ments to assist them in planning, establish- 
ing, operating, coordinating, and evaluating 
projects directly or through contracts with 
public and private agencies for the develop- 
ment of more effective education, training, 
research, prevention, diversion, treatment, 
and rehabilitation programs in the area of 
juvenile delinquency and programs to im- 
prove the juvenile justice system. 
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“ALLOCATION 


“Sec. 481. (a) In accordance with regula- 
tions promulgated under this part, funds 
shall be allocated annually among the States 
on the basis of relative population of peo- 
ple under age eighteen. No such allotment 
to any State shall be less than $200,000, ex- 
cept that for the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
American Samoa, no allotment shall be less 
than $50,000. 

“(b) Except for funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1975, if any amount so alloted 
remains unobligated at the end of the fiscal 
year, such funds shall be reallocated in a 
manner equitable and consistent with the 
purposes of this part. Funds appropriated 
for fiscal year 1975 may be obligated in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a) until June 30, 
1976, after which time they may be reallo- 
cated. Any amount so allocated shall be in 
addition to the amounts already allotted and 
available to the State, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and Guam for the same 
period. 

“(c) In accordance with regulations pro- 
mulgated under this part, a portion of any 
allotment to any State under this part shall 
be available to develop a State plan and to 
pay that portion of the expenditures which 
are necessary for efficient administration. 
Not more than 15 per centum of the total 
annual allotment of such State shall be avail- 
able for such purposes. The State shall make 
available needed funds for planning and 
administration to local governments within 
the State on an equitable basis. 


“STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 482. (a) In order to receive formula 
grants under this part, a State shall submit 
a plan for carrying out its purposes in accord- 
ance with the requirements set forth in sec- 
tion 303(a) of this title. In accordance with 
regulations established under this title, such 
plan must— 

“(1) designate the State planning agency 
established by the State under section 203 of 
this title as the sole agency for supervising 
the preparation and administration of the 
plan; 

“(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the 
State agency designated in accordance with 
paragraph (1) (hereafter referred to in this 
part as the ‘State planning agency’) has or 
will have authority, by legislation if neces- 
sary, to implement such plan in conformity 
with this part; 

“(3) provide for an advisory group ap- 
pointed by the chief executive of the State to 
advise the State planning agency and its 
supervisory board (A) which shall consist of 
not less than twenty-one and not more than 
thirty-three persons who have training, ex- 
perience, or special knowledge concerning the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency or the administration of juvenile 
justice, (B) which shall include representa- 
tion of units of local government, law en- 
forcement and juvenile justice agencies such 
as law enforcement, correction or probation 
personnel, and juvenile or family court 
judges, and public agencies concerned with 
delinquency prevention or treatment such as 
welfare, social services, mental health, educa- 
tion or youth services departments, (C) 
which shall include representatives of pri- 
vate organizations: concerned with delin- 
quency prevention or treatment; concerned 
with neglected or dependent children; con- 
cerneñ with the quality of juvenile justice, 
education, or social services for children; 
which utilize volunteers to work with delin- 
quents or potential delinquents; community- 
based delinquency prevention or treatment 
programs; and organizations which represent 
employees affected by this Act, (D) a major- 
ity of whose members (including the Chair- 
man shall not be full-time employees of the 
Federal, State, or local government, and (E) 
at least one-third of whose members shall be 
under the age of twenty-six at the time of 
appointment; 
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“(4) provide for the active consultation 
with and participation of local governments 
in the development of a State plan which 
adequately takes into account the needs and 
requests of local governments; 

“(5) provide that at least 50 per centum 
of the funds received by the State under sec- 
tion 481 shall be expended through programs 
of local government insofar as they are con- 
sistent with the State plan, except that this 
provision may be waived at the discretion of 
the Administrator for any State if the serv- 
ices for delinquent or potentially delinquent 
youth are organized primarily on a statewide 
basis; 

“(6) provide that the chief executive offi- 
cer of the local government shall assign re- 
sponsibility for the preparation and admin- 
istration of the local government’s part of a 
State plan, or for the supervision of the 
preparation and administration of the local 
government's part of the State plan, to that 
agency within the local government’s struc- 
ture (hereinafter in this part referred to as 
the ‘local agency’) which can most effectively 
carry out the purposes of this part and shall 
provide for supervision of the programs 
funded under this part by that local agency; 

“(7) provide for an equitable distribution 
of the assistance received under section 481 
within the State; 

“(8) set forth a detailed study of the State 
needs for an effective, comprehensive, coordi- 
nated approach to juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment and the improvement 
of the juvenile justice system. This plan 
shall include itemized estimated costs for the 
development and implementation of such 
programs; 

(9) provide for the active consultation 
with and participation of private agencies in 
the development and execution of the State 
plan; and provide for coordination and maxi- 
mum utilization of existing juvenile delin- 
quency programs and other related programs, 
such as education, health, and welfare with- 
in the State; 

“(10) provide that not less than 75 per 
centum of the funds available to such State 
under section 481, whether expended directly 
by the State or by the local government or 
through contracts with public or private 
agencies, shall be used for advanced tech- 
niques in developing, maintaining, and ex- 
panding programs and services designed to 
prevent juvenile delinquency, to divert ju- 
veniles from the juvenile justice system, and 
to provide community-based alternatives to 
juvenile detention and correctional facilities. 
That advanced techniques include— 

“(A) community-based programs and serv- 
ices for the prevention and treatment of ju- 
venile delinquency through the development 
of foster-care and shelter-care homes, group 
homes, halfway houses, homemaker and 
home health services, and any other desig- 
nated community-based diagnostic, treat- 
ment, or rehabilitative service; 

“(B) community-based programs and serv- 
ices to work with parents and other family 
members to maintain and strengthen the 
family unit, so that the juvenile may be 
retained in his home; 

“(C) youth service bureaus and other com- 
munity-based programs to divert youth from 
the juvenile court or to support, counsel, 
or provide work and recreational oppor- 
tunities for delinquents and youth in danger 
of becoming delinquent; 

“(D) comprehensive programs of drug 
abuse education and prevention and pro- 
grams for the treatment and rehabilitation 
of drug addicted youth and ‘drug dependent’ 
youth (as defined in section 2(g) of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 201 
(g))); 

“(E) educational programs or supportive 
services designed to keep delinquents and 
other youth in elementary and secondary 
schools or in alternative learning situations; 
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“(F) expanded use of probation and re- 
cruitment and training of probation officers, 
other professional and paraprofessional per- 
sonnel and volunteers to work effectively 
with youth; 

“(G@) youth initiated programs and out- 
reach programs designed to assist youth who 
otherwise would not be reached by assistance 
programs; 

“(H) provides for a statewide program 
through the use of probation subsidies, other 
subsidies, other financial incentives or dis- 
incentives to units of local government, or 
other effective means, that may include but 
are not limited to programs designed to— 

“(A) reduce the number of commitments 
of juveniles to any form of juvenile facility 
as a percentage of the State juvenile popu- 
lation; 

“(B) increase the use of nonsecure com- 
munity-based facilities as a percentage of 
total commitments to Juvenile facilities; and 

“(C) discourage the use of secure incar- 
ceration and detention; 

“(11) provides for the development of an 
adequate research, training, and evaluation 
capacity within the State; 

“(12) provide within two years after sub- 
mission of the plan that juveniles who are 
charged with or who have committed offenses 
that would not be criminal if committed by 
an adult, shall not be placed in juvenile 
detention or correctional facilities, but must 
be placed in shelter facilities; 

“(13) provide that juveniles alleged to be 
or found to be delinquent shall not be de- 
tained or confined in any institution in 
which they have regular contact with adult 
persons incarcerated because they have been 
convicted of a crime or are awaiting trial 
on criminal charges; 

(14) provide for an adequate system of 
monitoring jails, detention facilities, and 
correctional facilities to insure that the re- 
quirements of section 482 (12) and (13) are 
met, and for annual reporting of the results 
of such monitoring to the Administrator; 

“(15) provide assurances that assistance 
will be available on an equitable basis to 
deal with all disadvantaged youth includ- 
ing, but not limited to, females, minority 
youth, and mentally retarded or emotionally 
handicapped youth; 

“(16) provide for procedures to be estab- 
lished for protecting the rights of recipients 
of services and for assuring appropriate pri- 
vacy with regard to records relating to such 
services provided to any individual under 
the State plan; 

“(17) provide that fair and equitable ar- 
rangements are made, as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor, to protect the interests 
of employees affected by assistance under 
this Act. Such protective arrangements shall 
include, without being limited to, such pro- 
visions as may be necessary for— 

“(A) the preservation of rights, privileges, 
and benefits (including continuation of pen- 
sion rights and benefits) under existing col- 
lective bargaining agreements or otherwise; 

“(B) the continuation of collective bar- 
gaining rights; 

“(C) the protection of individual employ- 
ees against a worsening of their positions 
with respect to their employment; 

“(D) assurances of employment to em- 
ployees of any State or political subdivision 
thereof who will be affected by any program 
funded in whole or in part under provisions 
of this Act; 

“(E) training or retraining programs. 

The State plan shall provide for the terms 
and conditions of the protection arrange- 
ments established pursuant to this section; 

“(18) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures necessary to as- 
sure prudent use, proper disbursement, and 
accurate accounting of funds received un- 
der this title; 

“(19) provide reasonable assurance that 
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Federal funds made available under this 
part for any period will be so used as to 
supplement and increase, to the extent feas- 
ible and practical, the level of State, local, 
and other non-Federal funds that would in 
the absence of such Federal funds be made 
available for the programs described in this 
part, and will in no event supplant such 
State, local, and other non-Federal funds; 

“(20) provide that the State planning 
agency will from time to time, but not less 
often than annually, review its plan and sub- 
mit to the Administrator an analysis and 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams and activities carried out under the 
plan, and any modifications in the plan, in- 
cluding the survey of State and local needs, 
which it considers necessary; and 

(21) contain such other terms and con- 
ditions as the Administrator may reason- 
ably prescribe to assure the effectiveness of 
the programs assisted under this title. 

“(b) The Supervisory Board designated 
pursuant to section 482(a) after consulta- 
tion with the advisory group referred to in 
section 482(a), shall approve the State plan 
and any modification thereof prior to submis. 
sion to the Administrator. 

“(c) The Administrator shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof that 
meets the requirements of this section. 

“(d) In the event that any State fails to 
submit a plan, or submits a plan or any modi- 
fication thereof, which the Administrator, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing in accordance with sections 509, 510, 
and 511, determines does not meet the re- 
quirements of this section, the Administrator 
shall make that State's allotment under the 
provisions of section 481(a) available to 
public and private agencies for special em- 
phasis prevention and treatment programs 
as defined in section 483. 

“(e) In the event the plan does not meet 
the requirements of this section due to over- 
sight or neglect, rather than explicit and 
conscious decision, the Administrator shall 
endeavor to make that State’s allotment un- 
der the provisions of section 481(a) available 
to public and private agencies in that State 
for special emphasis prevention and treat- 
ment programs as defined in section 483. 

“(f) Any nonadjudicated juvenile shall not 
be made to partake in a program of behavior 
modification involving the use of drugs or 
electrical stimula or other potentially harm- 
ful treatment as a part of any such program 
authorized in whole or in part by this Act 
without the prior approval of his parents or 
guardians. 


“SPECIAL EMPHASIS PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS 
“Sec. 483. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized: to make grants to and enter into 
contracts with public and private agencies, 
organizations, institutions, or individuals 
to— 


“(1) develop and 


implement new ap- 
proaches, techniques, and methods with re- 
spect to Juvenile delinquency programs; 


“(2) develop and maintain community- 
based alternatives to traditional forms of 
institutionalization; 

“(3) develop and implement effective 
means of diverting juveniles from the tradi- 
tional juvenile Justice and correctional sys- 
tem; 

“(4) improve the capability of public and 
private agencies and organizations to provide 
services for delinquents and youths in danger 
of becoming delinquent; and 

“(5) facilitate the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on 
Standards for Juvenile Justice as set forth 
pursuant to section 493. 

“(b) Not less than 25 per centum or more 
than 50 per centum of the funds appropriated 
for each fiscal year pursuant to this part shall 
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be available only for special emphasis pre- 
vention and treatment grants and contracts 
made pursuant to this section. 

“(c) At least 20 per centum of the funds 
available for grants and contracts made pur- 
suant to this section shall be available for 
grants and contracts to private nonprofit 
agencies, organizations, or institutions who 
have had experience in dealing with youth. 


“CONSIDERATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF 
APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 484. (a) Any agency, institution, or 
individual desiring to receive a grant, or enter 
into any contract under section 483, shall 
submit an application at such time, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by 
such information as the Administrator may 
prescribe. 

“(b) In accordance with guidelines estab- 
lished by the Administrator, each such ap- 
plication shall— 

“(1) provide that the program for which 
assistance is sought will be administered by 
or under the supervision of the applicant; 

(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
one or more of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 482; 

“(3) provide for the proper and efficient 
administration of such program; 

“(4) provide for regular evaluation of the 
program; 

“(5) indicate that the applicant has re- 
quested the review of the application from 
the State planning agency and local agency 
designated in section 482, when appropriate, 
and indicate the response of such agency to 
the request for review and comment on the 
application; 

“(6) provide that regular reports on the 
* program shall be sent to the Administrator 
and to the State planning agency and local 
agency, when appropriate; and 

“(7) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure prudent use, proper disburse- 
ment, and accurate accounting of funds re- 
ceived under this title. 

“(c) In determining whether or not to 
approve applications for grants under sec- 
tion 483, the Administrator shall consider— 

“(1) the relative cost and effectiveness of 
the proposed program in effectuating the 
purposes of this part; 

“(2) the extent to which the proposed 
program will incorporate new or innovative 
techniques 

“(3) the extent to which the proposed 
program meets the objectives and priorities 
of the State plan, when a State plan has been 
approved by the Administrator under sec- 
tion 482(c) and when the location and scope 
of the program makes such consideration ap- 
propriate; 

“(4) the increase in capacity of the pub- 
lic and private agency, institution, or indi- 
vidual to provide services to delinquents or 
youths in danger of becoming delinquents; 

“(5) the extent to which the proposed 
project serves communities which have high 
rates of youth unemployment, school drop- 
out, and delinquency; and 

“(6) the extent to which the proposed 
program facilitates the implementation of 
the recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Standards for Juvenile Justice as 
set forth pursuant to section 496. 

“GENERAL PROVISION 
“Withholding 

“Src. 485. Whenever the Administrator, 
after giving reasonable notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing, to a recipient of financial 
assistance under this title, finds— 

“(1) that the program or activity for 
which such grant was made has been so 
changed that it no longer complies with the 
provisions of this title; or 

“(2) that in the operation of the program 
or activity there is failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision; 
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the Administrator shall initiate such pro- 
ceedings as are appropriate under sections 
509, 510, and 511 of this title. 


USE OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 486. Funds paid to any State public 
or private agency, institution, or individual 
(whether directly or through a State or local 
agency) may be used for— 

“(1) securing, developing, or operating 
the program designed to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part; 

“(2) not more than 50 per centum of the 
cost of the construction of innovative com- 
munity-based facilities for less than twenty 
persons (as defined in sections 601(f) and 
601(p) of this title) which, in the judg- 
ment of the Administrator, are necessary for 
carrying out the purposes of this part. 

“PAYMENTS 


“Sec, 487. (a) In accordance with criteria 
established by the Administrator, it is the 
policy of Congress that programs funded 
under this title shall continue to receive fi- 
nancial assistance providing that the yearly 
evaluation of such programs is satisfactory. 

“(b) At the discretion of the Adminis- 
trator, when there is no other way to fund an 
essential juvenile delinquency program not 
funded under this part, the State may utilize 
25 per centum of the formula grant funds 
available to it under this part to meet the 
non-Federal matching share requirement for 
any other Federal juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram grant. 

“(c) Whenever the Administrator deter- 
mines that it will contribute to the purposes 
of this part, he may require the recipient of 
any grant or contract to contribute money, 
facilities, or services. 

“(d) Payments under this part, pursuant 
to a grant or contract, may be made (after 
necessary adjustment, in the case of grants, 
on account of previously made overpayments 
or underpayments) in advance or by way of 
reimbursements, in such installments and 
on such conditions as the Administrator may 
determine.”. 


TITLE V—NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
JUVENILE JUSTICE 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE JUSTICE 


Sec. 501. Title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended 
(82 Stat. 197; 84 Stat. 1881; 87 Stat. 197) is 
further amended by adding the following 
sections to new part F thereof: 

“Sec. 490. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Office a National Institute for 
Juvenile Justice. 

“(b) The National Institute for Juvenile 
Justice shall be under the supervision and 
direction of the Assistant Administrator, and 
shall be headed by a Deputy Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Office appointed under 
section 471(f). 

“(c) The activities of the National Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Justice shall be coordinated 
with the activities of the National Institute 
of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice in 
accordance with the requirements of section 
471(b). 

“INFORMATION FUNCTION 

“Sec. 491. The National Institute for Ju- 
venile Justice is authorized to— 

“(1) serve as an information bank by col- 
lecting systemmatically and synthesizing the 
data and knowledge obtained from studies 
and research by public and private agencies, 
institutions, or individuals concerning all 
aspects of juvenile delinquency, including 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency; 

“(2) serve as a clearinghouse and infor- 
mation center for the preparation, publica- 
tion, and dissemination of all information 
regarding juvenile delinquency, including 
State and local juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and treatment programs and plans, 
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availability of resources, training and educa- 
tion programs, statistics, and other pertinent 
data and information. 


“RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, AND EVALUATION 
FUNCTIONS 


“Sec, 492. The National Institute for Ju- 
venile Justice is authorized to— 

“(1) conduct, encourage, and coordinate 
research and evaluation into any aspect of 
juvenile delinquency, particularly with re- 
gard to new programs and methods which 
show promise of making a contribution to- 
ward the prevention and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency; 

“(2) encourage the development of dem- 
onstration projects in new, innovative tech- 
niques and methods to prevent and treat 
juvenile delinquency; 

“(3) provide for the evaluation of all ju- 
venile delinquency programs assisted under 
this title in order to determine the results 
and the effectiveness of such programs; 

“(4) provide for the evaluation of any other 
Federal, State, or local juvenile delinquency 
program, upon the request of the Adminis- 
trator; and 

“(5) disseminate the results of such evalu- 
ations and research and demonstration ac- 
tivities particularly to persons actively work- 
ing in the fleld of juvenile delinquency, 


“TRAINING FUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 493. The National Institute for 
Juvenile Justice is authorized to— 

“(1) develop, conduct, and provide for 
training programs for the training of pro- 
fessional, paraprofessional, and volunteer per- 
sonnel, and other persons who are or who 
are preparing to work with juveniles and 
juvenile offenders; 

“(2) develop, conduct, and provide for 
seminars, workshops, and training programs 
in the latest proven effective techniques and 
methods of preventing and treating juvenile 
delinquency for law enforcement officers, ju- 
venile judges, and other court personnel, pro- 
bation officers, correctional personnel, and 
other Federal, State, and local government 
personnel who are engaged in work relating 
to juvenile delinquency. 


“INSTITUTE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 494. The Advisory Committee for the 
National Institute for Juvenile Justice estab- 
lished in section 478(d) shall advise, consult 
with, and make recommendations to the 
Deputy Assistant Administrator for the Na- 
tional Institute for Juvenile Justice concern- 
ing the overall policy and operations of the 
Institute. 

“ANNUAL REPORT 

“SEC. 495. The Deputy Assistant Adminis- 
trator for the National Institute for Juvenile 
Justice shall develop annually and submit 
to the Administrator after the first year the 
legislation is enacted, prior to June 30, a 
report on research, demonstration, training, 
and evaluation programs funded under this 
title, including a review of the results of 
such programs, an assessment of the appli- 
cation of such result to existing and to new 
juvenile delinquency programs, and detailed 
recommendations for future research, dem- 
onstration, training, and evaluation pro- 
grams. The Administrator shall include a 
summary of these results and recommenda- 
tions in his report to the President and Con- 
gress required by section 474(b) (5). 


“DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARDS FOR JUVENILE 
JUSTICE 


“Sec. 496. (a) The National Institute for 
Juvenile Justice, under the supervision of 
the Advisory Committee on Standards for 
Juvenile Justice established in section 478 
(e), shall review existing reports, data, and 
standards, relating to the juvenile justice 
system in the United States. 

“(b) Not later than one year after the 
passage of this section, the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall submit to the President and the 
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Congress a report which, based on recom- 
mended standards for the administration of 
juvenile justice at the Federal, State, and 
local level— 

“(1) recommends Federal action, includ- 
ing but not limited to administrative and 
legislative action, required to facilitate the 
adoption of these standards throughout the 
United States; and 

“(2) recommends State and local action to 
facilitate the adoption of these standards 
for juvenile justice at the State and local 
level. 

“(c) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent 
agencies, is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish to the Advisory Committee such infor- 
mation as the Committee deems necessary 
to carry out its functions under this section. 

“Sec, 497. Records containing the identity 
of individual juveniles gathered for purposes 
pursuant to this title may under no circum- 
stances be disclosed or transferred to any 
individual or other agency, public, or pri- 
vate.” 


TITLE VI—AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 601. Section 520 of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968, as amended (82 Stat. 197; 84 Stat. 1881; 
87 Stat. 197), is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof: 

“In addition to any other appropriation 
authorizations contained in this title there 
is authorized for the purpose of part F: $75,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975; $150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976. 

“In addition to the funds appropriated un- 
der this section,.the Administration shall 
maintain from other Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration appropriations other 
than the appropriations for administration, 
the same level of financial assistance for ju- 


venile delinquency programs assisted by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
during fiscal year 1972."’. 
TITLE VII—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Sec, 701. Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding a new chapter 319 to 
read as follows: 

“Chapter 319—NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

OF CORRECTIONS 


“Sec, 4351. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Bureau of Prisons a National 
Institute of Corrections. 

“(b) The overall policy and operations of 
the National Institute of Corrections shall 
be under the supervision of an Advisory 
Board. The Board shall consist of fifteen 
members. “he following five individuals shall 
serve as members of the Commission ex of- 
ficio: the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons or his designee, the Administrator of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion or his designee, the Chairman of the 
United States Parole Board or his designee, 
the Director of the Federal Judicial Center 
or his designee, and the Assistant Secretary 
for Human Development of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare or his des- 
ignee. 

“(c) The remaining ten members of the 
Board shall be selected as follows: 

“(1) Five shall be appointed initially by 
the Attorney General of the United States 
for staggered terms; one member shall serve 
for one year, one member for two years, and 
three members for three years. Upon the ex- 
piration of each member’s term, the Attor- 
ney General shall appoint successors who 
will each serve for a term of three years. Each 
member selected shall be qualified as a prac- 
titioner (Federal, State, or local) in the field 
of corrections, probation, or parole. 

“(2) Five shall be appointed initially by 
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the Attorney General of the United States for 
staggered terms; one member shall serve for 
one year, three members for two years, and 
one member for three years. Upon the ex- 
piration of each member's term the Attorney 
General shall appoint successors who will 
each serve for a term of three years. Each 
member selected shall be from the private 
sector, such as business, labor, and educa- 
tion having demonstrated an active interest 
in corrections, probation or parole, 

“(d) The members of the Board shall not, 
by reason of such membership, be deemed 
officers or employees of the United States. 
Members of the Commission who are full- 
time officers or employees of the United 
States shall serve without additional com- 
pensation, but shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Board. Other members of the 
Board shall, while attending meetings of the 
Board or while engaged in duties related to 
such meetings or in other activities of the 
Commission pursuant to this title, be en- 
titled to receive compensation at the rate 
not to exceed the daily equivalent of the 
rate authorized for GS-18 by section 5332 
of title 5, United States Code, including 
travel-time, and while away from their 
homes or regular places of business may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence equal to that author- 
ized by section 5703 of title 5, United States 
Code, for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

“(c) The Board shall elect a chairman 
from among its members who shall serve for 
a term of one year. The members of the 
Board shall also elect one or more members 
as a vice-chairman. 

“(f) The Board is authorized to appoint, 
without regard to the civil service laws, tech- 
nical, or other advisory committees to advise 
the Institute with respect to the administra- 
tion of this title as it deems appropriate. 
Members of these committees not otherwise 
employed by the United States, while en- 
gaged in advising the Institute or attending 
meetings of the committees, shall be entitled 
to receive compensation at the rate fixed by 
the Board but not to exceed the daily equiva- 
lent of the rate authorized for GS-18 by 
section 5332 of title 5, United States Code, 
and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in Heu of sub- 
sistence equal to that authorized by section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code, for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

“(g) The Board is authorized to delegate its 
powers under this title to such person as it 
deems appropriate. 

“(h) The Board shall be under the super- 
vision of an officer to be known as the 
Director, who shall be appointed by the 
Attorney General after consultation with the 
Board, The Director shall have authority to 
supervise the organization, employees, en- 
rollees, financial affairs, and all other opera- 
tions of the Institute and may employ such 
staff, faculty, and administrative personnel, 
subject to the civil service and classification 
laws, as are necessary to the functioning of 
the Institute. The Director shall have the 
power to acquire and hold real and personal 
property for the Institute and may receive 
gifts, donations, and trusts on behalf of the 
Institute. The Director shall also have the 
power to appoint such technical or other 
advisory councils comprised of consultants to 
guide and advise the Board. The Director is 
authorized to delegate his powers under this 
title to such persons as he deems appropriate. 

“Sec, 4352. (a) In addition to the other 
powers, express and implied, the National 
Institute of Corrections shall have author- 
ity: 

“(1) to receive from or make grants to and 
enter into contracts with Federal, State, and 
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general units of local government, public 
and private agencies, educational institu- 
tions, organizations, and individuals to carry 
out the purposes of this section and section 
411; 

“(2) to serve as a clearinghouse and in- 
formation center for the collection, prepara- 
tion, and dissemination of information on 
corrections, including, but not limited to pro- 
grams for prevention of crime and recidivism, 
training of corrections personnel, and re- 
habilitation and treatment of criminal and 
juvenile offenders; 

“(3) to assist and serve in a consulting ca- 
pacity to Federal, State, and local courts, de- 
partments, and agencies in the development, 
maintenance, and coordination of programs, 
facilities, and services, training, treatment, 
and rehabilitation with respect to criminal 
and juvenile offenders; 

“(4) to encourage and assist Federal, State, 
and local government programs and services, 
and programs and services of other public 
and private agencies, institutions, and orga- 
nizations in their efforts to develop and im- 
plement improved corrections programs; 

“(5) to devise and conduct, in various geo- 
graphical locations, seminars, workshops, and 
training programs for law enforcement offi- 
cers, judges, and judicial personnel, proba- 
tion and parole personnel, correctional per- 
sonnel, welfare workers, and other persons, 
including lay, ex-offenders, and paraprofes- 
sional personnel, connected with the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of criminal and ju- 
venile offenders; 

“(6) to develop technical training teams 
to aid in the development of seminars, work- 
shops, and training programs within the 
several States and with the State and local 
agencies which work with prisoners, parolees, 
probationers, and other offenders; 

“(7) to conduct, encourage, and coordi- 
nate research relating to corrections, includ- 
ing the causes, prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of criminal offenders; 

“(B) to formulate and disseminate cor- 
rectional policy, goals, standards, and rec- 
ommendations for Federal, State, and local 
correctional agencies, organizations, institu- 
tions, and personnel; 

“(9) to- conduct evaluation programs 
which study the effectiveness of new ap- 
proaches, techniques, systems, programs, and 
devices employed to improve the corrections 
system; 

“(10) to receive from any Federal depart- 
ment or agency such statistics, data, program 
reports, and other material as the Institute 
deems necessary to carry out its functions. 
Each such department or agency is author- 
ized to cooperate with the Institute and shall, 
to the maximum extent practicable, con- 
sult with and furnish information to the 
Institute; 

“(11) to arrange with and reimburse the 
heads of Federal departments and agencies 
for the use of personnel, facilities, or equip- 
ment of such departments and agencies; 

“(12) to confer with and avail itself of the 
assistance, services, records, and facilities of 
State and local governments or other public 
or private agencies, organizations, or in- 
dividuals; 

“(13) to enter into contracts with public 
or private agencies, organizations, or in- 
dividuals, for the performance of any of the 
functions of the Institute; and 

“(14) to procure the services of experts 
and consultants in accordance with section 
3109 of title 5 of the United States Code, at 
rates of compensation not to exceed the 
daily equivalent of the rate authorized for 
GS-18 by section 5332 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

“(b) The Institute shall on or before the 
31st day of December of each year, submit 
an annual report for the preceding fiscal 
year to the President and to the Congress. 
The report shall include a comprehensive 
and detailed report of the Institute's opera- 
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tions, activities, financial condition, and ac- 
complishments under this title and may in- 
clude such recommendations related to 
corrections as the Institute deems appro- 
priate. 

“(c) Each recipient of assistance under 
this shall keep such records as the Institute 
shall prescribe, including records which fully 
disclose the amount and disposition by such 
recipient of the proceeds of such assistance, 
the total cost of the project or undertaking 
in connection with which such assistance is 
given or used, and the amount of that por- 
tion of the cost of the project or undertaking 
supplied by other sources, and such other 
records as will facilitate an effective audit. 

“(d) The Institute, and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of 
their duly authorized representatives, shall 
have access for purposes of audit and exami- 
nations to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipients that are pertinent 
to the grants received under this chapter. 

“(e) The provision of this section shall 
apply to all recipients of assistance under 
this title, whether by direct grant or con- 
tract from primary grantees or contractors of 
the Institute. 

“Sec. 4858. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such funds as may be re- 
quired to carry out the purposes of this 
chapter.” 

TITLE VIII—FEDERAL SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 


Sec. 801. (a) Section 203(j) of the Fed- 
eral Property Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 484 ({j)), is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “or civil defense” in 
the first sentence of paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “civil defense, or 
law enforcement and criminal justice”; 

(2) by striking out “or (4)” in the first 
sentence of paragraph (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(4), or (5)"; 

(3) by striking out “or paragraph (4)” 
in the last sentence of paragraph (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma and “(4), 
or (5)"; 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (4) a new 
paragraph as follows: è 

“(5) Determination whether such surplus 
property (except surplus property allocated 
in conformity with paragraph (2) of this 
subsection) is usable and necessary for pur- 
poses of law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice, including research, in any State shall 
be made by the Administrator, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, who shall 
allocate such property on the basis of need 
and utilization for transfer by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to such State 
agency for distribution to such State or to 
any unit of general local government or 
combination, as defined in section 601 (d) 
or (e) of the Crime Control Act of 1973 
(87 Stat. 197), designated pursuant to reg- 
ulations issued by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. No such property 
shall be transferred to any State agency 
until the Administrator, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, has received, 
from such State agency, a certification that 
such property is usable and needed for law 
enforcement and criminal justice purposes 
in the State, and such Administrator has 
determined that such State agency has 
conformed to minimum standards of opera- 
tion prescribed by such Administrator for 
the disposal of surplus property.”; 

(5) by redesignating paragraphs (5), (6), 
and (7) as paragraphs (6), (7), and (8), re- 
spectively; 

(6) by striking out “and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator” in paragraph (6), as 
redesignated, and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and “the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator, and the Administrator, Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration”; 
and 
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(7) by striking out “or paragraph (4)” in 
paragraph (6), as redesignated, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a comma and ‘(4), or 
(5)”. 

(b) Section 203(k)(4) of such Act, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 484(k)(4)), is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” after the semi- 
colon in clause (D); 

(2) by striking out the comma after “law” 
in clause (E) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and “or”; and 

(3) by adding immediately after clause (E) 
the following new clause: 

“(F) the Administrator, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, in the case of 
personal property transferred pursuant to 
subsection (j) for law enforcement and 
criminal justice purposes,”. 

(c) Section 203(n) or such Act, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 484(n), is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the first sentence 
“and the head of any Federal agency desig- 
nated by either such officer” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the Administrator, Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, and 
the head of any Federal agency designated 
by any such officer; and 

(2) by striking in next to the last sen- 
tence “law enforcement” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “law enforcement and criminal 
justice”, and in the same sentence striking 
“or (j) (4)” and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and “ (4), or (5)”. 

TITLE IX—EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT 

OF THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PRE- 

VENTION ACT 


YOUTH DEVELOPMENT DEMONSTRATIONS 


Sec. 901. Title I of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention Act is amended (1) in 
the caption thereof, by inserting “AND DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAMS” after “SERV- 
ICES”; (2) following the caption thereof, by 
inserting “Part A—COMMUNITY-BASED COOR- 
DINATED YOUTH SERVICES”; (3) in sections 101, 
102(a), 102(b) (1), 102(b)(2), 103(a) (in- 
cluding paragraph (1) thereof), 104(a) (in- 
cluding paragraphs (1), (4), (5), (7), and 
(10) thereof) and 104(b), by striking out 
“title” and inserting “part” in lieu thereof; 
and (4) by inserting at the end of the title 
the following new part: 


“Part B—DEMONSTRATIONS IN YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT 


“Sec. 105. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
the demonstration of innovative approaches 
to youth development and the prevention and 
treatment of delinquent behavior (including 
payment of all or part of the costs of minor 
remodeling or alteration), the Secretary 
may make grants to any State (or political 
subdivision thereof), any agency thereof, and 
any nonprofit private agency, institution, or 
organization that submits to the Secretary, at 
such time and in such form and manner as 
the Secretary's regulations shall prescribe, an 
application containing a description of the 
purposes for which the grant is sought, and 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary that 
the applicant will use the grant for the pur- 
poses for which it is provided, and will com- 
ply with such requirements relating to the 
submission of reports, methods of fiscal ac- 
counting, the inspection and audit of records 
and other materials, and such other rules, 
regulations, standards, and procedures, as the 
Secretary may impose to assure the fulfill- 
ment of the purposes of this Act. 

“(b) No demonstration may be assisted by 
a grant under this section for more than one 
year.” 

CONSULTATION 

Sec. 902. (a) Section 408 of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end of subsection 
(a) thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) The Secretary shall consult with the 
Attorney General for the purpose of coordi- 
nating the development and implementation 
of programs and activities funded under this 
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Act with those related programs and activi- 
ties funded under the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968"; and by 
deleting subsection (b) thereof. 

(b) Section 409 is repealed. 


REPEAL OF MINIMUM STATE ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 904. Section 403(b) of such Act is re- 
pealed, and section 403(a) of such Act is re- 
designated section 403. 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 905. Section 402 of such Act, as 
amended by this Act, is further amended in 
the first sentence by inserting after “fiscal 
year” the following: “and such sums as may 
be necessary for fiscal year 1975”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, HAWKINS 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hawxxns moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 821 and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 15276, as 
passed, as follows: 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974”. 

FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) juveniles account for almost half the 
arrests for serious crimes in the United States 
today; 

(2) understaffed, overcrowded juvenile 
courts, probation services, and correctional 
facilities are not able to provide individual- 
ized justice or effective help; 

(3) present juvenile courts, foster and pro- 
tective care programs, and shelter facilities 
are inadequate to meet the needs of the 
countless, abandoned, and dependent chil- 
dren, who, because of this failure to provide 
effective services, may become delinquents; 

(4) existing programs have not adequately 
responded to the particular problems of the 
increasing numbers of young people who are 
addicted to or who abuse drugs, particularly 
nonopiate or polydrug abusers; 

(5) juvenile delinquency can be prevented 
through programs designed to keep students 
in elementary and secondary schools through 
the prevention of unwarranted and arbitrary 
suspensions and expulsions; 

(6) States and local communities which 
experience directly the devastating failures of 
the juvenile justice system do not presently 
have sufficient technical expertise or ade- 
quate resources to deal comprehensively with 
the problems of juvenile delinquency; 

(7) the adverse impact of juvenile de- 
linquency results in enormous annual cost 
and immeasurable loss in human life, per- 
sonal security, and wasted human resources; 

(8) existing Federal programs have not 
provided the direction, coordination, re- 
sources, and leadership required to meet the 
crisis of delinquency; and 

(9) juvenile delinquency constitutes a 
growing threat to the national welfare re- 
quiring immediate, comprehensive, and ef- 
fective action by the Federal Government. 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 3. It is the purpose of this Act— 

(1) to provide the necessary resources, 
leadership, and coordination to develop and 
implement effective methods of preventing 
and treating juvenile delinquency; 

(2) to increase the capacity of State and 
local governments and public and private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations to 
conduct innovative, effective delinquency 
prevention and treatment programs and to 
provide useful research, evaluation, and 
training services in the area of juvenile de- 
linquency; 

(3) to develop and implement effective 
programs and services to divert juveniles 
from the traditional juvenile justice system 
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and to increase the capacity of State and 
local governments to provide critically needed 
alternatives to institutionalization; 

(4) to develop and encourage the imple- 
mentation of national standards for the ad- 
ministration of juvenile justice, including 
recommendations for administrative, budget- 
ary, and legislative action at the Federal, 
State, and local level to facilitate the adop- 
tion of such standards; 

(5) to establish a centralized research ef- 
fort on the problems of juvenile delinquency, 
including an information clearinghouse to 
disseminate the findings of such research and 
all data related to juvenile delinquency; 

(6) to provide for the thorough and prompt 
evaluation of all federally assisted juvenile 
delinquency programs; 

(7) to provide technical assistance to pub- 
lic and private agencies, institutions, and in- 
dividuals in developing and implementing ju- 
venile delinquency programs; 

(8) to assist States and local communities 
with resources to develop and implement pro- 
grams to keep students in elementary and 
secondary schools and to prevent unwar- 
ranted and arbitrary suspensions and expul- 
sions; 

(9) to establish training programs for per- 
sons, including professionals, paraprofes- 
sionals, and volunteers, who work with delin- 
quents or potential delinquents or whose 
work or activities relate to juvenile delin- 
quency programs; 

(10) to establish a new Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention Administration in the De~- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

(11) to establish an Institute for Con- 
tinuing Studies of the Prevention of Juve- 
nile Delinquency, to further the purposes of 
this Act; and 

(12) to establish a Federal assistance pro- 
gram to deal with the problems of runaway 
youth. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 4. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “community-based” means 
a small, open group home or other suitable 
place located near the juvenile’s home or 
family and programs of community super- 
vision and service which maintain commu- 
nity and consumer participation in the plan- 
ning, operation, and evaluation of their pro- 
grams which may include medical, educa- 
tional, vocational, social, and psychological 
guidance, training, counseling, drug treat- 
ment, alcoholism treatment, and other re- 
habilitative services; 

(2) the term “construction” means acquisi- 
tion, expansion, remodeling, and alteration 
of existing buildings, and initial equipment 
of any such buildings, or any combination 
of such activities (including architects’ fees 
but not the cost of acquisition of land for 
buildings) ; 

(3) the term “equipment” includes ma- 
chinery, utilities, and built-in equipment 
and any necessary enclosures or structures 
to house such machinery, utilities, or equip- 
ment; 

(4) the term “juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram” means any program or activity related 
to juvenile delinquency prevention, control, 
diversion, treatment, rehabilitation, plan- 
ning, education, training, and research, in- 
cluding drug abuse programs, alcohol abuse 
programs, the improvement of the juvenile 
justice system, and any program or activity 
for neglected, abandoned, or dependent 
youth and other youth who are in danger 
of becoming delinquent; 

(5) the term “local government” means any 
city, county, township, town, borough, par- 
ish village, or other general purpose political 
subdivision of a State, and an Indian tribe 
and any combination of two or more such 
units acting jointly; 

(6) the term “public agency” means any 
State, unit of local government, combina- 
tion of such States or units, or any depart- 
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ment, agency, or instrumentality of any of 
the foregoing; 

(7) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

(8) the term “State” means each of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands; 

(9) the term “Federal agency” means any 
agency in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government; 

(10) the term “drug dependent” has the 
meaning given it by section 2(g) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 202(g)); 

(11) the term “Administration” means the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration established by section 101(a); 

(12) the term “Director” means the Direc- 
tor of the Administration; 

(18) the term “State agnecy” means an 
agency designated under section 214(a) (1); 

(14) the term “local agency” means any 
local agency which is assigned responsibility 
under section 214(a) (6); * 

(15) the term “Institute” means the In- 
stitute for Continuing Studies of the Pre- 
vention of Juvenile Delinquency established 
by section 301(a); 

(16) the term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Institute; and 

(17) the term “Council” means the Co- 
ordinating Council on Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention established by section 501, 


TITLE I—JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PRE- 
VENTION ADMINISTRATION 


` 
ESTABLISHMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 101. (a) There hereby is established 
within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare the Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention Administration. 

(b) There shall be at the head of the Ad- 
ministration a Director who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. The salary of the 
Director shall be fixed by the Secretary. 

(c) The Director shall be the chief execu- 
tive of the Administration and shall exercise 
all necessary powers. 

(d) There shall be in the Administration a 
Deputy Director who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary. The salary of the Deputy Di- 
rector shall be fixed by the Secretary. The 
Deputy Director shall perform such func- 
tions as the Director from time to time as- 
signs or delegates, and shall act as Director 
during the absence or disability of the Direc- 
tor or in the event of a vacancy in the office 
of the Director, 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 102. The Secretary may select, employ, 
and fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees, including attorneys, as are neces- 
sary to perform the functions vested in him 
and to prescribe their functions. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


Sec. 103. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 3679(b) of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U.S.C. 665(b)), the Secretary may accept 
and employ voluntary and uncompensated 
services in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. 


CONCENTRATION OF FEDERAL EFFORTS 


Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
overall policy and develop objectives and 
priorities for all Federal juvenile delinquency 
programs and activities relating to preven- 
tion, diversion, training, treatment, rehabili- 
tation, evaluation, research, and improve- 
ment of the juvenile justice system in the 
United States. In carrying out his functions, 
the Secretary shall consult with the Coordi- 
nating Council on Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention. 

(b) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Secretary shall— 

(1) advise the President as to all matters 
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relating to federally assisted juvenile de- 
linquency programs and Federal policies re- 
garding juvenile delinquency; 

(2) assist operating agencies which have 
direct responsibilities for the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency in the de- 
velopment and promulgation of rules, guide- 
lines, requirements, criteria, standards, pro- 
cedures, and budget requests in accordance 
with the policies, priorities, and objectives 
he establishes; 

(3) conduct and support, in cooperation 
with the Institute for Continuing Studies of 
the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, eval- 
uations and studies of the performance and 
results achieved by Federal juvenile delin- 
quency programs and activities and of the 
prospective performance and results that 
might be achieved by alternative programs 
and activities supplementary to or in lieu 
of those currently being administered; 

(4) coordinate Federal juvenile delin- 
quency programs and activities among Fed- 
eral agencies and between Federal juvenile 
delinquency programs and activities and 
other Federal programs and activities which 
he determines may have an important bear- 
ing on the success of the entire Federal juve- 
nile delinquency effort; 

(5) develop annually, submit to the Coun- 
cil for review, and thereafter submit to the 
President and the Congress, no later than 
September 30, a report which‘shall include 
an analysis and evaluation of Federal juve- 
nile delinquency programs conducted and 
assisted by Federal agencies, the expenditures 
made, the results achieved, the plans devel- 
oped, and problems in the operations and 
coordination of such programs, and recom- 
mendations for modifications in organization, 
management, personnel, standards, budget 
requests, and implementation plans neces- 
sary to increase the effectiveness of such 
programs; 

(6) develop annually, submit to the Coun- 
cil for review, and thereafter submit to the 
President and the Congress, no later than 
March 1, a comprehensive plan for juvenile 
delinquency programs administered by any 
Federal agency, with particular emphasis on 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency and 
the development of programs and services 
which will encourage increased diversion of 
juveniles from the traditional juvenile justice 
system; and 

(7) provide technical assistance to Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, courts, 
public and private agencies, institutions, 
and individuals, in the planning, establish- 
ment, funding, operation, or evaluation of 
juvenile delinquency programs. 

(c) The President shall, no later than 90 
Gays after receiving each annual report under 
subsection (b)(5), submit a report to the 
Congress and to the Council containing a de- 
tailed statement of any action taken or an- 
ticipated with respect to recommendations 
made by each such annual report. 

(d) (1) The first report submitted to the 
President and the Congress by the Secretary 
under subsection (b)(5) shall contain, in 
addition to information required by subsec- 
tion (b) (5), a detailed statement of criteria 
developed by the Secretary for identifying the 
characteristics of juvenile delinquency, ju- 
venile delinquency prevention, diversion of 
youths from the juvenile justice system, and 
the training treatment, and rehabilitation of 
juvenile delinquents. 

(2) The second such report shall contain, 
in addition to information required by sub- 
section (b)(5), an identification of Federal 
programs which are related to juvenile de- 
linquency prevention or treatment, together 
with a statement of the moneys expended for 
each such program during the most recent 
complete fiscal year. Such identification shall 
be made by the Secretary through the use of 
criteria developed under paragraph (1). 

(e) The third report submitted to the 
President and the Congress by the Secretary 
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under subsection (b)(6) shall contain, in 
addition to the comprehensive plan required 
by subsection. (b)(6), a detailed statement 
of procedures to be used with respect to the 
submission of juvenile delinquency develop- 
ment statements to the Secretary by Fed- 
eral agencies under section 105. Such state- 
ment submitted by the Secretary shall in- 
clude a description of information, data, and 
analyses which shall be contained in each 
such development statement. 

(f) The Secretary may require Federal 
agencies engaged in any activity involving 
any Federal juvenile delinquency program 
to provide him with such information and 
reports, and to conduct such studies and sur- 
veys, as he may deem to be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

(g) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions until this title, except the making 
of rules, to any officer or employee of the 
Administration. 

(h) The Secretary may utilize the services 
and facilities of any Federal agency and of 
any other public agency or institution in 
accordance with appropriate agreements, and 
to pay for such services either in advance or 
by way of reimbursement as may be agreed 
upon, 

(1) The Secretary may transfer funds ap- 
propriated under this Act to any Federal 
agency to develop or demonstrate new meth- 
ods in juvenile delinquency prevention and 
treatment and to supplement existing delin- 
quency prevention and treatment programs 
which the Director finds to be exceptionally 
effective or for which he finds there exists 
exceptional need. a 

(j) The Secretary may make grants to, or 
enter into contracts with, any public or pri- 
vate agency, institution, or individual to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(k) All functions of the Secretary under 
this Act shall be administered through the 
Administration. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY DEVELOPMENT 
STATEMENTS 


Sec. 105. (a) The Secretary shall require 
each Federal agency which administers a 
Federal juvenile delinquency program which 
meets any criterion developed by the Secre- 
tary under section 104(d)(1) to submit to 
the Secretary a juvenile delinquency devel- 
opment statement. Such statement shall be 
in addition to any information, report, study, 
or survey which the Secretary may require 
under section 104(f). 

(b) Each juvenile delinquency develop- 
ment statement submitted to the Secretary 
under subsection (a) shall be submitted in 
accordance with procedures established by 
the Secretary under section 104(e) and shall 
contain such information, data, and analy- 
ses as the Secretary may require under sec- 
tion 104(e). Such analyses shall include an 
analysis of the extent to which the juvenile 
delinquency program of the Federal agency 
submitting such development statement 
conforms with and furthers Federal juvenile 
delinquency prevention and treatment goals 
and policies. 

(c) The Secretary shall review and com- 
ment upon each juvenile delinquency de- 
velopment statement transmitted to him 
under subsection (a). Such development 
statement, together with the comments of 
the Secretary, shall be included by the Fed- 
eral agency involved in every recommenda- 
tion or request made by such agency for 
Federal legislation which significantly affects 
juvenile delinquency prevention and treat- 
ment. 

JOINT FUNDING 

Sec. 106. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, where funds are made avail- 
able by more than one Federal agency to 
be used by any agency, organization, insti- 
tution, or individual to carry out a Federal 
juvenile delinquency program or activity, 
any one of the Federal agencies providing 
funds may be designated by the Secretary to 
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act for all in administering the funds ad- 
vanced. In such cases, a single non-Federal 
share requirement may be established ac- 
cording to the proportion of funds advanced 
by each Federal agency, and the Secretary 
may order any such agency to waive any 
technical grant or contract requirement (as 
defined in rules prescribed by the Secretary) 
which is inconsistent with the similar re- 
quirement of the administering agency or 
which the administering agency does not 
impose. 


TITLE II—FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Part A—GRANT PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 211. The Secretary may make grants 
to States and local governments to assist 
them in planning, establishing, operating, 
coordinating, and evaluating projects direct- 
ly or through contracts with public and 
private agencies for the development of more 
effective education, training, research, pre- 
vention, diversion, treatment, and rehabil!- 
tation programs in the area of juvenile de- 
linquency and programs to improve the ju- 
venile justice system. 


ALLOCATION 


Sec. 212. (a) In accordance with rules pre- 
scribed under this title, funds shall be al- 
located annually among the States on the 
basis of relative population of people under 
18 years of age. No such allotment to any 
State shall be less than $150,000, except that 
for the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands, no allotment shall be less than 
$50,000. 

(b) Except for funds appropriated for fis- 
cal year 1975, if any amount so allotted re- 
mains unobligated at the end of the fiscal 
year, such funds shall be reallocated in a 
manner equitable and consistent with the 
purposes of this title. Funds appropriated 
for fiscal year 1975 may be obligated in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a) until June 
30, 1976, after which time they may be re- 
allocated. Any amount so reallocated shall be 
in addition to the amounts already allotted 
and available to the States, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, Guam, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the 
same period. 

(c) In accordance with rules prescribed 
under this title, a portion of any allotment 
to any State under this part shall be avail- 
able to develop a State plan and to pay that 
portion of the expenditures which are neces- 
sary for efficient administration. Not more 
than 15 percent of the total annual allot- 
ment of such State shall be available for such 

urposes. The State shall make available 
needed funds for planning and administra- 
tion to local governments within the State on 
an equitable basis. 

(d) Financial assistance extended under 
the provisions of this section shall not ex- 
ceed 90 percent of the approved costs of any 
assisted programs or activities. The non- 
Federal share shall be made only through 
the use of cash or other monetary instru- 
ments. 


SPECIAL EMPHASIS PREVENTION AND TREAT- 
MENT PROGRAMS; AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 213. (a) Not less than 25 percent of the 
funds appropriated for each fiscal year pur- 
suant to this title shall be available only for 
special emphasis prevention and treatment 
grants and contracts made pursuant to this 
section and section 215. 

(b) Among applicants for grants and con- 
tracts under this section, priority shall be 
given to public and private nonprofit orga- 
nizations or institutions which have had ex- 
perience in dealing with youth. Not less than 
20 percent of the funds available for grants 
and contracts made pursuant to his section 
shall be available for grants and contracts 
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to such private nonprofit agencies, organi- 
zations, or institutions. 

(c) The Secretary may make grants to and 
enter into contracts with public and private 
agencies, organizations, institutions, or in- 
dividuals to— 

(1) develop and implement new ap- 
proaches, techniques, and methods with re- 
spect to juvenile delinquency programs; 

(2) develop and maintain community- 
based alternatives to traditional forms of 
institutionalization; 

(3) develop and implement programs to 
keep students in elementary and secondary 
schools and to prevent unwarranted and 
arbitrary suspensions and expulsions; 

(4) develop and implement effective means 
of diverting juveniles from the traditional 
juvenile justice and correctional system; 

(5) improve the capability of public and 
private agencies and organizations to pro- 
vide services for delinquents and youths in 
danger of becoming delinquent; and 

(6) facilitate the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the Institute as set forth pur- 
suant to section 309. 

STATE PLANS 


Sec. 214. (a) In order to receive formula 
grants under this part, a State shall submit 
@ plan for carrying out its purposes, In ac- 
cordance with rules prescribed under this 
title, such plan shall— 

(1) establish or designate a single State 
agency, or designate any other agency, as the 
sole agency responsible for the preparation 
and administration of the plan; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the 
State agency has or will have authority, by 
legislation if necessary, to implement such 
plan in conformity with this part; 

(3) provide for supervision of the pro- 
grams funded under this Act by the State 
agency by a State supervisory board ap- 
pointed by the chief executive officer of the 
State (A) which shall consist of not less than 
15 persons who have training, experience, or 
special knowledge concerning the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency or the 
administration of juvenile justice; (B) which 
shall include representation of units of local 
government, law enforcement and juvenile 
justice agencies such as law enforcement, 
correction or probation personnel, and juve- 
nile or family court judges, and public agen- 
cies concerned with delinquency prevention 
or treatment such as welfare, social services, 
mental health, education, youth service de- 
partments, or alternative youth systems; 
(C) which shall include representatives of 
private organizations concerned with delin- 
quency prevention or treatment; concerned 
with neglected or dependent children; con- 
cerned with the quality of juvenile justice, 
education, or social services for children; 
which utilize volunteers to work with de- 
linquents or potential delinquents; com- 
munity-based delinquency prevention or 
treatment programs; and organizations 
which represent employees affected by this 
Act; (D) a majority of whose members (in- 
cluding the Chairman) shall not be full-time 
employees of the Federal Government, the 
State, or any local government; (E) at least 
one-third of whose members shall be under 
the age of 26 at the time of appointment and 
of whom at least two shall have been under 
the jurisdiction of the justice system; and 
(F) which shall have the authority to ap- 
prove, after consultation with private agen- 
cles and alternative youth systems, any pro- 
posed modification of a State plan before 
such proposed modification is submitted to 
the Secretary; 

(4) provide for the active consultation 
with and participation of local governments 
in the development of a State plan which 
adequately takes into account the needs and 
requests of local governments; 

(5) provide that at least 75 percent of the 
funds received by the State under section 
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212 shall be expended through programs of 
local government insofar as they are consist- 
ent with the State plan, except that this 
provision may be waived at the discretion of 
the Secretary for any State if the services 
for delinquent or potentially delinquent 
youth are organized primarily on a state- 
wide basis; 

(6) provide that the chief executive officer 
of the local government shall assign re- 
sponsibility for the preparation and admin- 
istration of the local government’s part of 
the State plan, or for the supervision of the 
preparation and administration of the local 
government’s part of the State plan, to that 
agency within the local government's struc- 
ture which can most effectively carry out 
the purposes of this Act and shall provide 
for supervision of the programs funded un- 
der this Act by the local agency by a board 
which meets the appropriate requirements 
of paragraph (3); 

(7) provide, to the maximum extent feasi- 
ble, for an equitable distribution of the 
assistance received under section 212 within 
the State; 

(8) set forth a detailed study of the State 
needs for an effective, comprehensive, coordi- 
nated approach to juvenile delinquency and 
treatment and the improvement of the 
juvenile justice system, including an item- 
ized estimated cost for the development and 
implementation of such programs; 

(9) provide that not less than 75 percent 
of the funds available to such State or to 
any local government of such State under 
this part, whether expended directly by the 
State or by the local government or through 
contracts with public or private agencies, 
shall be used for advanced techniques in 
conjunction with the development, mainte- 
nance, and expansion of programs and serv- 
ices designed to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency, to divert juveniles from the juvenile 
justice system, and to provide community- 
based alternatives to juvenile detention and 
correctional facilities; such advanced tech- 
niques shall include community-based pro- 
grams and services relating to various 
aspects of juvenile delinquency, youth 
service bureaus to assist delinquent and 
other youth, drug abuse education and pre- 
vention programs, alcohol abuse education 
and prevention programs, programs to en- 
courage youth to remain in school, improve- 
ment of probation programs and services, 
statewide programs designed to increase the 
use of nonsecure community-based facilities 
for the commitment of juveniles, and youth- 
initiated programs and outreach programs 
designed to assist youth who otherwise 
would not be reached by assistance 
programs; 

(10) encourage the development of an 
adequate research, training, and evaluation 
capacity within the State; 

(11) encourage the placement of juveniles 
in shelter facilities, rather than juvenile de- 
tention or correctional facilities, if such 
juveniles are charged with or have com- 
mitted offenses which would not be criminal 
if committed by an adult; discourage the 
incarceration of juveniles with adults; and 
encourage the establishment of monitoring 
systems designed to augment the commit- 
ment policies described in this paragraph; 

(12) provide assurances that assistance 
will be available on an equitable basis to 
deal with all disadvantaged youth, including 
females, minority youth, and mentally, emo- 
tionally, or physically handicapped youth; 

(18) provide for procedures which will be 
established for protecting under Federal, 
State, and local law the rights of recipients 
of services and which will assure appropriate 
privacy with regard to records relating to 
such services provided to any individual 
under the State plan; 

(14) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures necessary to as- 
sure prudent use, proper disbursement, and 
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accurate accounting of funds received under 
this title; 

(15) provide reasonable assurance that 
Federal funds made available under this part 
for any period will be so used as to supple- 
ment and increase (but not supplant), to 
the extent feasible and practical, the level of 
State, local, and other non-Federal funds 
that would in the absence of such Federal 
funds be made available for the programs 
described in this part, and will in no event 
replace such State, local, and other non- 
Federal funds; 

(16) provide that the State agency will 
from time to time, but not less often than 
annually, review its plan and submit to the 
Secretary an analysis and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the programs and activities 
carried out under the plan, and any modifica- 
tions in the plan, including the survey of 
State and local needs, which it considers 
necessary; 

(17) contains such other terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary may reasonably pre- 
scribe to assure the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams assisted under this title; and 

(18) provide that fair and equitable ar- 
rangements are made to protect the inter- 
ests of employees affected by assistance 
under this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve any State 
plan and any modification thereof that 
meets the requirements of subsection (a). 

(c) In the event that any State fails to 
submit a plan, or submits a plan, or any 
modification thereof which the Secretary, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing, determines does not meet the re- 
quirements of subsection (a), the Secre- 
tary shall make the allotment of such State 
under the provisions of section 212 avail- 
able to the public and private agencies in 
such State for programs under sections 213 
and 215. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 215. (a) Any agency, institution, or 
individual desiring to receive a grant, or 
enter into any contract under this section 
or section 213, shall submit an application at 
such time, in such manner, and contain- 
ing or accompanied by such information, as 
the Secretary may prescribe. 

(b) In accordance with guidelines estab- 
lished by the Secretary, each such applica- 
tion shall— 

(1) provide that the program for which 
assistance under this title is sought will be 
administered by or under the supervision of 
the applicant; 

(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
one or more of the purposes set forth in 
section 214; 

(3) provide for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of such program; 

(4) provide for regular evaluation of the 
program, 

(5) indicate that the applicant has re- 
quested the review of the application from 
the State agency or local agency designated 
under section 214, when appropriate; 

(6) indicate the response of the State 
agency or the local agency to the request 
for review and comment on the application; 

(7) provide that regular reports on the 
program shall be sent to the Secretary and 
to the State agency and local agency, when 
appropriate; and 

(8) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
Sary to assure prudent use, proper disburse- 
ment, and accurate accounting of funds re- 
ceived under this title. 

(c) In determining whether or not to ap- 
prove applications for grants under this title, 
the Secretary shall consider— 

(1) the relative cost and effectiveness of 
the proposed program in effectuating the 
Purposes of this Act; 

(2) the extent to which the proposed pro- 
gram will incorporate new or innovative 
techniques; 
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(3) the extent to which the proposed pro- 
gram meets the objectives and priorities of 
the State plan, when a State plan has been 
approved by the Secretary under section 214 
(b) and when the location and scope of the 
program make such consideration appro- 
priate; 

(4) the increase in capacity of the public 
and private agency, institution, or individual 
to provide services to delinquents or youths 
in danger of becoming delinquent; 

(5) the extent to which the proposed proj- 
ect serves communities which have high rates 
of youth unemployment, school dropout, and 
delinquency; and 

(6) the extent to which the proposed pro- 
grams facilitate the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Institute as set forth 
pursuant to section 309. 


Part B—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
WITHHOLDING 


Sec. 221. Whenever the Secretary, after giv- 
ing reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to a recipient of a grant under this 
title, finds— 

(1) that the program or activity for which 
such grant was made has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of this title, or 

(2) that in the operation of the program 
or activity there is failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 
the Secretary shall notify such recipient of 
his findings and no further payments may 
be made to such recipient under this title 
(or in his discretion that the State agency 
shall not make further payments to specified 
programs affected by the failure) by the 
Secretary until he is satisfied that such non- 
compliance has been, or will promptly be, 
corrected. 

USE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 222, (a) Funds paid to any State pub- 
lic or private agency, institution, or individ- 
ual (whether directly or through a State 
agency or local agency) may be used for— 

(1) securing, developing, or operating the 
program designed to carry out the purposes 
of this Act; and 

(2) not more than 50 percent of the cost 
of the construction of innovative commu- 
nity-based facilities for less than 20 persons 
which, in the judgment of the Secretary, are 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of 
this Act. 

(b) Except as provided by subsection (a), 
no funds paid to any public or private 
agency, institution, or individual under this 
title (whether directly or through a State 
agency or local agency) may be used for con- 
struction. 

PAYMENTS 


Sec. 223. (a) In accordance with criteria 
established by the Secretary, it is the policy 
of the Congress that programs funded under 
this title shall continue to receive financial 
assistance, except that such assistance shall 
not continue if the yearly evaluation of such 
programs is not satisfactory. 

(b) At the discretion of the Secretary, 
when there is no other way to fund an essen- 
tial juvenile delinquency program, the State 
may utilize 25 percent of the funds available 
to it under this Act to meet the non-Federal 
matching share requirements for any other 
Federal juvenile delinquency program grant. 

(c) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that it will contribute to the purposes of this 
Act, he may require the recipient of any 
grant or contract to contribute money, facil- 
ities, or services up to 25 percent of the cost 
of the project involved. 

(d) Payments under this title, pursuant to 
a grant or contract, may be made (after nec- 
essary adjustment, in the case of grants, on 
account of previously made overpayments or 
underpayments) in advance or by way of re- 
imbursements, in such installments and on 
such conditions as the Secretary may deter- 
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TITLE INI—INSTITUTE FOR CONTINUING 
STUDIES OF THE PREVENTION OF JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY 


ESTABLISHMENT AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby established an 
institute to be known as the Institute for 
Continuing Studies of the Prevention of Ju- 
yenile Delinquency. The Institute shall be 
administered by the Secretary through the 
Administration. 

(b) It shall be the purpose of the Institute 
to provide a coordinating center for the col- 
lection, preparation, and dissemination of 
useful data regarding the treatment and 
control of juvenile offenders, and it shall 
also be the purpose of the Institute to pro- 
vide training for representatives of Federal, 
State, and local law enforcement officers, 
teachers and other educational personnel, 
juvenile welfare workers, juvenile judges and 
judicial personnel, probation personnel, cor- 
rectional personnel, and other persons, in- 
cluding lay personnel, connected with the 
treatment and control of juvenile offenders. 

FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 302. The Institute shall— 

(1) serve as an information bank by col- 
lecting systematically and synthesizing the 
data and knowledge obtained from studies 
and research by public and private agencies, 
institutions, or individuals concerning all 
aspects of juveline delinquency, including 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency; 

(2) serve as a clearinghouse and informa- 
tion center for the preparation, publication, 
and dissemination of all information re- 
garding juvenile delinquency, including 
State and local fuvenile delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment programs and plans, 
availability of resources, training and edu- 
cational programs, statistics, and other per- 
tinent data and information; 

(3) disseminate pertinent data and studies 
(including a periodic journal) to individ- 
uals, agencies, and organizations concerned 
with the prevention and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency; 

(4) prepare, in cooperation with educa- 
tional institutions, Federal, State, and local 
agencies, and appropriate individuals and 
private agencies, such studies as it considers 
to be necessary with respect to the prevyen- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
and related matters, including recommenda- 
tions designed to promote effective preven- 
tion and treatment; 

(5) devise and conduct in various geo- 
graphical locations, seminars and workshops 
providing continuing studies for persons en- 
gaged in working directly with juveniles and 
juvenile offenders; 

(6) devise and conduct a training pro- 
gram, in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 305, 306, and 307, of short-term 
instruction in the latest proven-effective 
methods of prevention, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency for correc- 
tional and law enforcement personnel, 
teachers and other educational personnel, 
juvenile welfare workers, juvenile judges 
and judicial personnel, probation officers, 
and other persons (including lay personnel) 
connected with the prevention and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. 

(7) develop technical training teams to 
aid in the development of training programs 
in the States and to assist State and local 
agencies which work directly with juveniles 
and juvenile offenders; 

(8) conduct, encourage, and coordinate 
research and evaluation into any aspect of 
juvenile delinquency, particularly with re- 
spect to new programs and methods which 
show promise of making a contribution to- 
ward the prevention and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency; 

(9) encourage the development of demon- 
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stration projects in new and innovative 
techniques and methods to prevent and 
treat juvenile delinquency; 

(10) provide for the evaluation of all pro- 
grams assisted under this Act in order to 
determine the results and the effectiveness 
of such programs; 

(11) provide for the evaluation of any 
other Federal, State, or local juvenile delin- 
quency program, as deemed necessary by 
the Secretary; and 

(12) disseminate the results of such eval- 
uations and research and demonstration 
activities, particularly to persons actively 
‘working in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

POWERS 


Sec. 303. (a) The functions, powers, and 
duties specified in this Act to be carried out 
by the Institute shall not be transferred 
elsewhere or within any Federal agency un- 
less specifically hereafter authorized by the 
Congress. In addition to the other powers, 
express and implied, the Institute may— 

(1) request any Federal agency to supply 
such statistics, data, program reports, and 
other material as the Institute deems nec- 
essary to carry out its functions; 

(2) arrange with and reimburse the heads 
of Federal agencies for the use of personnel 
or facilities or equipment of such agencies; 

(8) confer with and avail itself of the 
cooperation, services, records, and facilities 
of State, municipal, or other public or pri- 
vate local agencies; 

(4) enter into contracts with public or 
private agencies, organizations, or individ- 
uals, for the partial performance of any 
functions of the Institute; and 

(5) compensate consultants and members 
of technical advisory councils who are not 
in the regular full-time employ of the United 
States, at a rate to be fixed by the Admin- 
istrator of the Institute but not exceeding 
$75 per diem and while away from home, or 
regular place of business, they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

(b) Any Federal agency which receives a 
request from the Institute under subsection 
(a)(1) may cooperate with the Institute 
and shall, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, consult with and furnish information 
and advice to the Institute. 

ADMINISTRATOR AND STAFF 


Sec. 304. (a) The Institute shall have an 
Administrator who shall be appointed by the 
Secretary and who shall serve at the pleas- 
ure of the Secretary. 

(b) The Administrator shall have respon- 
sibility for the administration of the organi- 
zation, employees, enrollees, financial affairs, 
and other operations of the Institute. He 
may employ such staff, faculty, and ad- 
ministrative personnel as are necessary “for 
the functioning of the Institute. 

(c) The Administrator shall have the power 
to— 

(1) acquire and hold real and personal 
property for the Institute; 

(2) receive gifts, donations, and trusts on 
behalf of the Institute; and 

(3) appoint such technical or other ad- 
visory councils comprised of consultants to 
guide and advise the Secretary. 

(d) The Administrator may delegate his 
power under the Act to such employees of 
the Institute as he deems appropriate. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Sec. 305. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
within the Institute a training program 
designed to train enrollees with respect to 
methods and techniques for the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

(b) Enrollees in the training program 
established under this section shall be 
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drawn from correctional and law enforce- 
ment personnel, teachers and other educa- 
tional personnel, juvenile welfare workers, 
juvenile judges and judicial personnel, proba- 
tion officers, and other persons (including 
lay personnel) connected with the prevyen- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
CURRICULUM FOR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Sec. 306. The Secretary shall design and 
supervise a curriculum for the training pro- 
gram established by section 305 which shall 
utilize an interdisciplinary approach with 
respect to the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents, and the diversion of youths from 
the juvenile justice system. Such curriculum 
shall be appropriate to the needs of the en- 
rollees of the training program. 

ENROLLMENT FOR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Sec. 307. (a) Any person seeking to enroll 
in the training program established under 
section 305 shall transmit an application to 
the Administrator, in such form and accord- 
ing to such procedures as the Administrator 
may prescribe. 

(b) The Administrator shall make the 
final determination with respect to the ad- 
mittance of any person to the training pro- 
gram. The Administrator, in making such 
determination, shall seek to assure that per- 
sons admitted to the training program are 
broadly representative of the categories de- 
scribed in section 305(b). 

(c) While studying at the Institute and 
while traveling in connection with his study 
(including authorized field trips), each per- 
son enrolled in the Institute shall be allowed 
travel expenses and a per diem allowance in 
the same manner as prescribed for persons 
employed intermittently in the Government 
service under section 5703(b) of title 5, 
United States Code. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 308. The Administrator shall develop 
annually and submit to the President and 
each House of the Congress, prior to June 30, 
@ report on the activities of the Institute 
and on research, demonstration, training, 
and evaluation programs funded under this 
title, including a review of the results of such 
programs, an assessment of the application 
of such results to existing and new juvenile 
delinquency programs, and detailed recom- 
mendations for future research, demonstra- 
tion, training, and evaluation programs. 

DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARDS FOR JUVENILE 

JUSTICE 


Sec. 309. The Institute, under the super- 
vision of the Secretary, shall conduct a study 
for the development of standards for juve- 
nile justice. The Institute shall, no later than 
one year after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, submit to the President and to each 
House of the Congress a report based upon 
such study. Such report shall contain a de- 
tailed statement of recommended standards 
for the administration of juvenile justice at 
the Federal, State, and local level, and shall 
recommend— 

(1) Federal action, including administra- 
tive budgetary, and legislative action, re- 
quired to facilitate the adoption of such 
standards throughout the United States; and 

(2) State and local action to facilitate the 
adoption of such standards for juvenile jus- 
tice at the State and local level. 


INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 310. Each Federal agency shall furnish 
to the Secretary such information as the 
Secretary deems necessary to carry out his 
functions under this title. 


RECORDS 


Sec. 311. Records containing the identity 
of any juvenile gathered for purposes pursu- 
ant to this title may under no circumstances 
be disclosed or transferred to any individual 
or to any public or private agency. 
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TITLE IV—RUNAWAY YOUTH ACT 
SHORT TITLE 


Sru, 401. This title may be cited as the 
“Runaway Youth Act”. 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 402. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) the number of juveniles who leave and 
remain away from home without parental 
permission has increased to alarming pro- 
portions, creating a substantial law enforce- 
ment problem for the communities inun- 
dated, and significantly endangering the 
young people who are without resources and 
live on the street; 

(2) the exact nature of the problem is not 
well defined because national statistics on 
the size and profile of the runaway youth 
population are not tabulated; 

(3) many such young people, because of 
their age and situation, are urgently in need 
of temporary shelter and counseling services; 

(4) the problem of locating, detaining, and 
returning runaway children should not be 
the responsibility of already overburdened 
police departments and juvenile justice au- 
thorities; and 

(5) in view of the interstate nature of the 
problem, it is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to develop accurate report- 
ing of the problem nationally and to develop 
an effective system of temporary care outside 
the law enforcement structure. 


RULES 


Sec, 403. The Secretary may prescribe such 
rules as he considers necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


Part A—GraNT PROGRAM 
PURPOSES OF GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec. 411. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants and to provide technical assist- 
ance to localities and nonprofit private agen- 
cies in accordance with the provisions of this 
part. Grants under this part shall be made 
for the purpose of developing local facilities 
to deal primarily with the immediate needs 
of runaway youth in a manner which is out- 
side the law enforcement structure and juve- 
nile justice system. The size of such grant 
shall be determined by the number of run- 
away youth in the community and the exist- 
ing availability of services. Among applicants 
priority shall be given to private organiza- 
tions or institutions which have had past 
experience in dealing with runaway youth. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Src. 412. (a) To be eligible for assistance 
under this part, an applicant shall propose 
to establish, strengthen, or fund an exist- 
ing or proposed runaway house, a locally con- 
trolled facility providing temporary shelter, 
and counseling services to juveniles who have 
left home without permission of their par- 
ents or guardians. 

(b) In order to qualify for assistance un- 
der this part, an applicant shall submit a 
plan to the Secretary meeting the following 
requirements and including the following 
information. Each house— 

(1) shall be located in an area which is 
demonstrably frequented by or easily reach- 
able by runaway youth; 

(2) shall have a maximum capacity of no 
more than 20 children, with a ratio of staff 
to children of sufficient portion to assure 
adequate supervision and treatment; 

(3) shall develop adequate plans for con- 
tacting the child’s parents or relatives (if 
such action is required by State law) and as- 
suring the safe return of the child accord- 
ing to the best interests of the child, for con- 
tacting local government officials pursuant to 
informal arrangements established with such 
Officials by the runaway house, and for pro- 
viding for other appropriate alternative liv- 
ing arrangements; 

(4) shall develop an adequate plan for as- 
suring proper relations with law enforce- 
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ment personnel, and the return of runaway 
youths from correctional institutions; 

(5) shall develop an adequate plan for 
aftercare counseling involving runaway 
youth and their parents within the State in 
which the runaway house is located and for 
assuring, as possible, that aftercase services 
will be provided to those children who are 
returned beyond the State in which the run- 
away house is located; 

(6) shall keep adequate statistical records 
profiling the children and parents which it 
serves, except that records maintained on in- 
dividual runaway youths shall not be dis- 
closed without parental consent to anyone 
other than another agency compiling statis- 
tical records or a government agency in- 
volved in the disposition of criminal charges 
against an individual runaway youth, and re- 
ports or other documents based on such sta- 
tistical records shall not disclose the identity 
of individual runaway youths; 

(7) shall submit annual reports to the 
Secretary detailing how the house has been 
able to meet the goals of its plans and re- 
porting the statistical summaries required by 
paragraph (6); 

(8) shall demonstrate its ability to op- 
erate under accounting procedures and fiscal 
control devices as required by the Secretary; 

(9) shall submit a budget estimate with 
respect to the plan submitted by such house 
under this subsection; and 

(10) shall supply such other information 
as the Secretary reasonably deems necessary. 

APPROVAL BY SECRETARY 


Sec. 413. An application by a State, local- 
ity, or nonprofit private agency for a grant 
under this part may be approved by the 
Secretary only if it is consistent with the 
applicable provisions of this part and meets 
the requirements set forth in section 412. 
Priority shall be given to grants smaller 
than $75,000. In considering grant applica- 
tions under this part, priority shall be given 
to any applicant whose program budget is 
smaller than $100,000. 

GRANTS TO PRIVATE AGENCIES; STAFFING 


Sec. 414. Nothing in this part shall be con- 
strued to deny grants to nonprofit private 
agencies which are fully controlled by pri- 
vate boards or persons but which in other 
respects meet the requirements of this part 
and agree to be legally responsible for the 
operation of the runaway house. Nothing in 
this part shall give the Federal Government 
control over the staffing and personnel de- 
cisions of facilities receiving Federal funds, 


REPORTS 


Sec. 415. The Secretary shall annually re- 
port to the Congress on the status and ac- 
complishments of the runaway houses 
which are funded under this part, with par- 
ticular attention to— 

(1) their effectiveness in alleviating the 
problems of runaway youth; 

(2) their ability to reunite children with 
their families and to encourage the resolu- 
tion of intrafamily problems through coun- 
seling and other services; 

(3) their effectiveness in strengthening 
family relationships and encouraging stable 
living conditions for children; and 

(4) their effectiveness in helping youth 
decide upon a future course of action, 


FEDERAL SHARE 


Sec. 416. (a) The Federal share for the ac- 
quisition and renovation of existing struc- 
tures, the provision of counseling services, 
staff training, and the general costs of opera- 
tions of such facility’s budget for any fiscal 
year shall be 90 percent, The non-Federal 
share may be in cash or in kind, fairly evalu- 
ated by the Secretary, including plant, 
equipment, or services. 

(b) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments, in advance, or by way 
of reimbursement, with necessary adjust- 
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ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments. 


Part B—STATISTICAL SURVEY 
SURVEY; REPORT 


Sec. 421. The Secretary shall gather in- 
formation and carry out a comprehensive 
statistical survey defining the major char- 
acteristic of the runaway youth population 
and determining the areas of the Nation 
most affected. Such survey shall include the 
age, sex, and socioeconomic background of 
runaway youth, the places from which and to 
which children run, and the relationship be- 
tween running away and other illegal be- 
havior. The Secretary shall report the results 
of such information gathering and survey 
to the Congress not later than June 30, 
1975. 

RECORDS 


Sec. 422. Records containing the identity of 
individual runaway youths gathered for 
statistical purposes pursuant to section 421 
may under no circumstances be disclosed or 
transferred to any individual or to any public 
or private agency. 

TITLE V—COORDINATING COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
ESTABLISH MENT 


Src. 501. There is hereby established, as an 
independent organization in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, a council 
to be known as the Coordinating Council on 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 502. (a) The Council shall consist of 
six regular members appointed under sub- 
section (c) and an additional number of 
ex officio members designated by subsection 
(b). 
(b) (1) The following individuals shall be 
ex officlo members of the Council: 

(A) the Secretary (or the Under Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, if so designated by the Secretary); 

(B) the Director of the Administration; 

(C) the Attorney General or his designee; 

(D) the Secretary of Labor (or the Under 
Secretary of Labor, if so designated by such 
Secretary); 

(E) the Director of the Special Action Of- 
fice for Drug Abuse Prevention or his 
designee; 

(F) the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (or the Under Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, if so desig- 
nated by such Secretary); and 

(G) the Administrator of the Institute. 

(2) Any individual designated under para- 
graph (1)(C) or paragraph (1)(E) shall be 
selected from individuals who exercise signif- 
icant decisionmaking authority in the Fed- 
eral agency involved, 

(c) The regular members of the Council 
shall be appointed by the President from 
persons who by virtue of their training or 
experience have special knowledge concern- 
ing the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency or the administration of juvenile 
justice. At least three members shall not have 
attained 26 years of age on the date of their 
appointment. 

(ad) (1) Except as provided by paragraphs 
(2) and (8), members of the Council ap- 
pointed by the President under subsection 
(c) shall be appointed for terms of four 
years. 

(2) Of the members first appointed ‘to 
the Council under subsection (c)— 

(A) two shall be appointed for terms of 
one year, 

(B) two shall be appointed for terms of 
two years, and 

(C) two shall be appointed for terms of 
three years, to be designated by the Presi- 
dent at the time of appointment. Such mem- 
bers shall be appointed within ninety days 
after the date of the enactment of this title. 

(3) Any member appointed to fill a va- 
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cancy occurring before the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed only for the re- 
mainder of such term. A member may serve 
after the expiration of his term until a suc- 
cessor has taken office. 

(e) Members of the Council shall be eligi- 
ble for reappointment to the Council. 

(f) The Secretary shall serve as Chairman 
of the Council, The Director shall serve as 
Vice Chairman of the Council. The Vice 
Chairman shall act as Chairman in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman. 

(g) The Council shall meet at least six 
times per year to receive reports and rec- 
ommendations and to take such actions as 
may be considered appropriate by members 
of the Council. A description of the activi- 
ties of the Council shall be included in the 
annual report required by section 104(b) 
(5). 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 503. (a) The Council shall, through a 
subcommittee designated by the Chairman, 
review the activities and administration of 
the Institute and shall make recommenda- 
tions with respect to such activities and ad- 
ministration. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; STAFF 


Sec. 504. (a) The Chairman shall, with 
the approval of the Council, appoint an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Council. 

(b) The Executive Secretary shall be re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day administration 
of the Council. 

(c) The Executive Secretary may, with the 
approval of the Council, appoint and fix the 
salary of such personnel as he considers nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 

COMPENSATION AND EXPENSES 


Sec. 505. (a) Members of the Council who 
are full-time employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall serve without compensation 
but shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in carrying out the functions 
of the Council. 

(b) Members of the Council who are not 
full-time employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall receive compensation at a rate 
not to exceed $100 per day, including travel- 
time for each day they are engaged in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Council. Members shall be entitled to 
reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in carrying out the functions of the Council. 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 601. (a) To carry out the purposes of 
title I, II, and III there is authorized to 
be appropriated $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, $75,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, $125,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1977, and 
$175,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1978. 

(b) Not more than 5 percent of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated for any fiscal 
year to carry out the purposes of this Act 
may be used for the purposes authorized 
under title I. 

(c) Not more than 10 percent of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated for any fiscal 
year to carry out the purposes of this Act 
may be used for purposes authorized under 
title III. 

(d) (1) To carry out the purposes of part A 
of title IV there is authorized to be appro- 
priated for each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1975, 1976, and 1977, the sum of 
$10,000,000. 

(2) To carry out the purposes of part B 
of title IV there is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $500,000. 

(e) There is authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of title V. 
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NONDISCRIMINATION PROVISIONS 


Sec. 602. (a) No financial assistance for 
any program under this Act shall be pro- 
vided unless the grant, contract, or agree- 
ment with respect to such program specifi- 
cally provides that no person with responsi- 
bilities in the operation of such program will 
discriminate with respect to any such pro- 
gram because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, sex, political affiliation, or beliefs. 

(b) No person in the United States shall 
on the ground of sex be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the benefits of, be 
subjected to discrimination under, or be 
denied employment in connection with any 
program or activity receiving assistance under 
this Act. The provisions of the preceding 
sentence shall be enforced in accordance 
with section 603 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. Section 603 of such Act shall apply with 
respect to any action taken to enforce such 
sentence. This section shall not be construed 
as affecting any other legal remedy that a 
person may have if such person is excluded 
from participation in, denied the benefits of, 
subjected to discrimination under, or denied 
employment in connection with any program 
or activity receiving assistance under this 
Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec, 603. (a) Except as provided by sub- 
section (b), the foregoing provisions of this 
Act shall take effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(b) Section 104(b) (5), section 104(b) (6), 
and section 310 shall take effect at the close 
of December 31, 1974. Section 105 shall take 
effect at the close of August 31, 1977. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, and was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To provide a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated approach to the problems of juve- 
nile delingency, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 821, IMPROVING QUALITY OF 
JUVENILE JUSTICE 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House in- 
sist upon its amendments to S. 821, and 
request a conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
PERKINS, HAWKINS, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Messrs. QUIE, and STEIGER of Wisconsin. 


AMENDING THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 1227 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1227 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
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Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15582) to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, to enable Congress to con- 
cur in or disapprove international agreements 
for cooperation in regard to certain nuclear 
technology. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the usual 30 minutes to the minor- 
ity member, the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. QuUILLEN). Pending 
that, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1227 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate on H.R. 15582, a bill 
amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended. 

H.R. 15582 amends subsection 123(d) 
of the act to provide for a revised pro- 
cedure by which certain proposed inter- 
national agreements for peaceful coop- 
eration ir. nuclear energy will receive 
congressional treatment in the manner 
now provided for military agreements— 
specifically, the requirement of a 60-day 
congressional review. The bill also pro- 
vides that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy is required to report its 
views and recommendations, together 
with a proposed concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that the Congress 
favors, or does not favor, as the case may 
be, the proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, the House’s consideration 
of H.R. 15582 is particularly timely be- 
cause on June 14 and 17, the President 
announced his intention to enter into 
cooperative nuclear power agreements 
with Egypt and Israel, respectively. 
H.R. 15582 provides the Congress with a 
clear-cut mechanism for responsible 
participation in these nuclear areas. I 
urge the adoption of House Resolution 
1227 in order that we may discuss, de- 
bate and pass H.R. 15582. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1227, 
as previously explained, provides for the 
consideration of H.R. 15582, amending 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. This is an 
open rule with 1 hour of general debate. 

This bill was introduced after the 
President announced in June his inten- 
tion to enter into a cooperative nuclear 
power agreement with Egypt and Israel. 

The bill amends section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to provide for 
a revised procedure by which certain 
proposed international agreements for 
peaceful cooperation in nuclear energy 
will, in effect, receive congressional 
treatment in the manner now provided 
for military agreements. 
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The bill strengthens the framework of 
procedures by placing agreements for 
power reactors with a capacity of more 
than 5 thermal megawatts, and special 
nuclear material associated therewith, 
on the same level as military agreements, 
for which a 60-day review is presently 
required under subsection 123d of the act. 
That subsection also provides that a con- 
gressional concurrent resolution of dis- 
favor would legally bar execution of a 
proposed agreement. Additionally, the 
Joint Committee is to report its views 
within the first 30 days of any such 60- 
day period, together with a proposed con- 
current resolution expressing congres- 
sional favor or disfavor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. I urge the adopiton of the 
resolution. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill, H.R. 15582, to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, to enable Congress to concur 
in or disapprove international agree- 
ments for cooperation in regard to cer- 
tain nuclear technology. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PRICE). 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 15582, with Mr. 
Forp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ford). Under 
the rule, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Price) will be recognized for 30 
minutes, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hosmer) will be recogized 
for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Price). 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 15582, the bill 
now under consideration will strengthen 
the procedures for congressional review 
of certain international agreements for 
peaceful cooperation in the field of nu- 
clear energy. This bill has the unani- 
mous support of all members of the Joint 
Committee, and the other body has 
passed a companion bill, S. 3698, by a 
unanimous vote of 96 to nothing. It will, 
when enacted into law, govern the pro- 
cedures for review of the anticipated 
agreements with Egypt, Israel, and 
Iran. 

The Atomic Energy Act’s present re- 
quirements in subsection 123 have served 
their purpose to date. There has been 
no evidence of unlawful diversions or 
unwarranted use of special nuclear ma- 
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terial in regard to existing agreements 
for cooperation. Section 123 provides 
for adequate disclosures, a guaranty of 
security safeguards, a guaranty by the 
cooperating party that any material 
transferred pursuant to an agreement 
would not be used for noncivil purposes, 
and a guaranty of nontransferability to 
unauthorized parties. Further, under 
subsection 123b, the President must not 
only approve and authorize the pro- 
posed agreement, but is required to make 
a determination in writing that its per- 
formance will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security. 

Nevertheless, the present authority of 
the Congress with respect to civil agree- 
ments is not clear. Section 123c merely 
provides for a 30-day period before the 
Joint Committee, and is silent as to con- 
gressional remedies. The Joint Commit- 
tee has taken its responsibility seriously, 
and has conducted about 90 hearings on 
proposed agreements. Nevertheless, the 
committee considered it prudent to pro- 
vide an adequate, clear-cut mechanism 
for responsible congressional participa- 
tion in these sensitive nuclear areas. 

H.R. 15582 would accomplish just that, 
by placing power reactors with a capac- 
ity of more than 5 thermal megawatts, 
and special nuclear material associated 
therewith, under the ambit of subsection 
123d, where language already exists to 
require a 60-day review, and which pro- 
vides that a concurrent resolution of dis- 
favor by both Houses would legally bar 
the execution of a proposed agreement. 
An additional proviso will require the 
Joint Committee to report its views and 
recommendations within the first 30 days 
of any such 60-day period, and thus give 
the full Congress ample time to consider 
any proposed concurrent resolution. 

In my view, H.R. 15582 satisfies the 
concern of the many Members who have 
expressed themselves on this matter, and 
I urge their affirmation of this proposal. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this leg- 
islation is to give this Congress more 
oversight than it now has with respect to 
agreements for cooperation with other 
countries with respect to nuclear reac- 
tors, nuclear material, and things of that 
nature. At the present time we have 
many of these agreements. 

Each one of them, under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, has come up before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and has laid there for 30 days before it 
could be executed and put into effect. 

Under the procedures of this bill, if it 
is adopted, those agreements will come 
up for 60 days instead of 30 days. Within 
the first 30 days the Joint Committee 
will have to make a recommendation to 
the Congress as a whole as to whether or 
not the agreement should be approved or 
disapproved and send a disapproval or an 
approval resolution to each of the Houses 
of Congress. s 

If both Houses of Congress pass a 
disapproval resolution, that ends the 
matter there. The agreement does not 
go into effect. If the Congress gets into 
a time bind and wants to implement one 
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of these agreements before the 60 days 
expire, then it can pass the resolution 
of approval and thereby waive whatever 
balance of time there is within the 60- 
day limit. 

Incidentally, this kind of arrangement 
for review of any agreement for coop- 
eration would be in effect if there are to 
be the Israeli and Egyptian reactors that 
the President talked about in his recent 
trip to the Mideast. 

Mr, Chairman, I join with my col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois, in 
urging favorable consideration of H.R. 
15582. 

This bill has the unanimous and un- 
qualified support of the joint committee. 
There haye been over a dozen bills, reso- 
lutions, and amendments proposed in the 
House and Senate in the last 3 weeks 
with essentially the same objectives as 
this bill. The Senate passed a companion 
bill without a single dissenting vote. I 
believe the provisions of H.R. 15582 ex- 
press the will of the Congress, and do so 
in the manner most consistent with the 
overall tone and content of the Atomic 
Energy Act. 

Strengthened provisions for congres- 
sional review and approval of proposed 
agreements for cooperation appear to be 
desired by the Congress in time to gov- 
ern the treatment of the upcoming agree- 
ments now being negotiated with Egypt, 
Israel and Iran. Such agreements will 
probably be submitted a few weeks from 
now. 

This bill has the desirable feature of 
not requiring congressional action on in- 
nocuous agreements such as agreements 
for cooperation in the use of radioiso- 
topes for medical, industrial, or agricul- 
tural research. These will continue to go 
into effect 30 days after submittal if Con- 
gress takes no action. 

Let us not lose sight of where we are 
today with respect to worldwide utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy. 

There are now in operation 21 U.S.- 
type nuclear powerplants in 9 foreign 
countries with a total capacity of 7 mil- 
lion kilowatts. There are another 90 such 
plants under construction or on order in 
16 foreign countries. These would gener- 
ate 75 million kilowatts of electricity, 

Now, if we look at all kinds of foreign 
reactors—test, research, and power— 
throughout the world we find there are 
518 of them in operation, under construc- 
tion, or planned, in 49 countries. Atomic 
energy has come into its own on a global 
basis. There is strenuous competition 
among the seven countries who can sup- 
ply reactors for electric power generation. 
At a cost of as much as $600 million for a 
single reactor, this business can be and 
is a tremendous asset to the U.S. balance 
of payments. The same is true for nuclear 
fuel and other related activities of the 
nuclear industry. 

But in our role as an international sup- 
plier of nuclear technology, we must con- 
tinue to assure that that technology is 
indeed used for peaceful purposes alone. 
We cannot prevent other nations from 
disseminating this technology without 
adequate safeguards, but we can assure 
that the reactors and fuel we sell are not 
diverted for military purposes. We have 
done so successfully so far. 
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This bill will provide Congress with an 
expanded role in developing the terms of 
agreements for sharing nuclear technol- 
ogy. Our watchfulness will help to in- 
sure that the Commission continues its 
careful safeguards programs. 

I support H.R. 15582, and urge its 
passage. A 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lone). 

Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Indian explosion of a nuclear 
explosive and some of the agreements 
to export nuclear reactors which have 
been made of unknown content with 
Egypt and possibly with Iran, I think, 
have aroused tremendous interest in the 
need for closer congressional control over 
nuclear agreements and for subsequent 
strengthening of international nuclear 
safeguards to prevent a diversion of 
nuclear material. 

Nuclear reactors, through the produc- 
tion of plutonium, can lead to nuclear 
weapons. The United States has sold nu- 
clear reactors to 33 countries. Of these 
33 countries, 21 have not ratified the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
Among these 21 nonratifiers are India, 
South Africa, Brazil, Indonesia, and 
South Korea. 

Now, consider the following scenario: 
With our help, country A develops nu- 
clear power, declaring it has absolutely 
no intention of developing nuclear weap- 
ons; neighboring country B does not be- 
lieve country A. And even if its leaders 
did believe country A, internal political 
pressures would force country B to go 
after nuclear weapons as soon as pos- 
sible. As soon as it transpires that coun- 
try B is going after nuclear weapons, 
country A will undergo the same internal 
pressures to develop its own nuclear 
weapons despite its previous intentions 
or disclaimers. Then neighboring coun- 
try C feels threatened and states that it 
needs nuclear weapons to protect itself 
from the threats of countries A and B. 
And so it goes on with neighboring coun- 
tries D, E, and F. 

We can substitute for these alphabeti- 
cal letters the countries of Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, and Iraq, as well as Egypt and 
Israel, and we will see the dangers 
of nuclear proliferation once some of 
these countries get nuclear technology. 

Under this conceivable chain reaction 
situation, it becomes increasingly inevi- 
table that some dictator, terrorist, or 
demagog who somehow acquires nuclear 
weapons will use them, possibly touching 
off a nuclear world war II. We must 
keep in mind that all the major wars of 
this century have started from military 
actions involving small nations. 

Mr. Chairman, during the considera- 
tion of this bill I intend to offer an 
amendment to provide that no nuclear 
agreement or amendment to any nu- 
clear agreement, if the agreement or 
amendment is entered into after July 1 
of this year, shall take effect unless ap- 
proved by an act of Congress. My amend- 
ment provides the simplest procedure to 
assure strong congressional control and 
the monitoring of nuclear agreements 

No agreement will go through unless 
both Houses of Congress act positive to 
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approve the agreement or the amend- 
ment to a nuclear agreement by an act 
of Congress. 

Under this Joint Committee’s bill, nu- 
clear agreements can be stopped only if 
both Houses of Congress act to forbid 
the agreement. So that the agreement 
has a green light unless we move to stop 
it. In all of the nuclear agreements we 


-have made with the 33 countries, not 


once has anything come to this floor of 
Congress for a vote. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment raises 
no constitutional issues, because it re- 
quires an act of Congress approving nu- 
clear agreements before such an agree- 
ment can go through. The Joint Com- 
mittee bill, by providing a congressional 
veto of nuclear agreements by congres- 
sional action, is proposing a procedure of 
dubious constitutionality, because article 
I, section 8, clause 1 of the U.S. Consti- 
tution states as follows: 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which 
the Concurrence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives may be necessary (ex- 
cept on a question of Adjournment) shall 
be presented to the President of the United 
States; and before the Same shall take Ef- 
fect, shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two 


thirds of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives * * + 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this makes no 
exception except for adjournment. Every 
resolution under the law must go to the 
President for signature. There is only 
one exception that is implicit, and that 
is in Hollingsworth against Virginia in 
1798, which indicates a constitutional 
amendment does not require the Presi- 
dent’s signature. That is the only one. 

Since the concurrent resolution is not 
signed by the President, the Joint Com- 
mittee is proposing a procedure of 
dubious constitutionality which could 
ye us at a moment when we most need 
t. 

Other bills and laws have used this 
process of a concurrent resolution. The 
courts have not ruled on the constitu- 
tionality of this procedure. As I said, my 
amendment would solve this constitu- 
tional problem. 

My amendment needs no complicated 
antifilibuster provisions, no confusing 
timetables, and no requirements that the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee shall 
report such and such a resolution by 
such and such a date. If the administra- 
tion wants a nuclear agreement to go 
through, it will lobby to have Congress 
approve the agreement, under the pro- 
cedure of my amendment. If the nuclear 
agreement is a good one, with atomic 
safeguards, Congress will approve the 
agreement. 

What is the administration afraid of? 
My amendment, incidentally, because it 
covers any nuclear agreement since 
July 1, will assure that the proposed 
Mideast nuclear agreements among 
Egypt, Israel, and Iran would be sub- 
ject to congressional approval, 

Finally, my amendment preserves the 
House prerogative that no nuclear agree- 
ment can go through without the ap- 
proval of the House as well as the Senate. 
I think this body has been ignored for 
too long. 
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Again, the purpose of my amendment 
is to make sure that everything that has 
to do with a nuclear agreement will come 
to the floor of this body for a vote. This 
is not to stop nuclear agreements. I have 
no intention of trying to stop them. I 
am merely making sure that Congress 
will have a chance to pass on them to 
provide the rules under which they will 
be made. 

The impact of requiring congression- 
al action in this is to make sure that bet- 
ter agreements are drafted, knowing 
that they have to come to the Congress 
for scrutiny and approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rosgison). 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, as the gentleman from Nli- 
nois, the chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee, knows, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hosmer) knows, I have con- 
sistently favored the orderly, careful de- 
velopment of the civilian nuclear power 
program, both at home and abroad. I also 
want the gentlemen to know that I sup- 
port the concept behind this bill. Yet the 
same world events which have drama- 
tized the need for this legislation have 
given me some concern over a few of its 
provisions. I would therefore like to ad- 
dress two questions to the distinguished 
chairman of the Joint Committee, or to 
Mr. HOSMER: 

First. My first question concerns the 
provision that only reactors of 5 thermal 
megawatts or more be subject to con- 
gressional approval: According to my 
information, 31 such reactors have been 
sold to other countries by the United 
States since the enactment of the Atomic 
Energy Act in 1954. It is variously re- 
ported that the weapons potential of 
these small reactors directly relates to 
the degree of uranium enrichment re- 
quired by a particular reactor. As a con- 
sequence, I am told, small, heavy water 
reactors using only slightly enriched 
uranium might produce sufficient pluto- 
nium for a weapon within 3 to 4 years, 
while those other small reactors, such as 
are mainly used in this country, and 
which require very highly enriched ura- 
nium could take as long as 50 years to 
yield sufficient plutonium to manufac- 
ture a simple bomb. 

In light of the comparatively small 
burden which approval of these agree- 
ments for small research reactors would 
place on the Joint Committee and Con- 
gress, and in view of the uncertainty over 
the weapons potential of such devices, 
could the distinguished chairman (Mr. 
Hosmer) further enlighten us as to the 
committee’s rationale in determining 
that reactors of less than 5 megawatts 
need not be approved or disapproved by 
Congress? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will be delighted 
to explain the situation, as I understand 
it, to the gentleman. 

These are very small research reactors 
that are involved here, and we looked 
very carefully into this threshold in re- 
lation to the amount of nuisance and 
bother it would be, not only to ourselves, 
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but to the people overseas with whom 
we are dealing. And we were able to 
determine that there was little if any 
uncertainty about weapons potentiality 
of such small reactors, and it is truly 
negligible. 

It is true that by using highly opti- 
mistic numbers as to how much pluto- 
nium is needed to make a bomb, and as- 
suming the research reactor was using 
low enriched or natural uranium, and 
was operated for maximum plutonium 
production, and then assigning the coun- 
try in question a highly advanced capa- 
bility for reprocessing that plutonium, we 
could come up with a scare time such as 
3 or 4 years to accumulate enough pluto- 
nium to make one small bomb. But the 
United States does not make research re- 
actors using these low enrichment fuels 
that would lend themselves to that pur- 
pose. We only use the high enrichment 
fuel elements for the reactors of this kind 
that we export. Also International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards are applied to 
all U.S. exports in addition to those that 
the United States itself provides for in 
these agreements for cooperation. They 
apply whether they be as to reactors or 
fuel or both. The international safe- 
guards are essentially the U.S. safe- 
guards, and we have no evidence of 
any violation or subterfuge so far. 

The plutonium that was obtained for 
the Indian reactor was from an unsafe- 
guarded reactor that the Canadians sold 
to the Indians. The safeguarded reactors 
in every case that are under safeguards 
do not have that possibility for diversion. 

Second, as to the burden, we would be 
in a sense closing a door that is almost 
shut anyway, since the emphasis today 
is no longer on small research reactors 
but on power reactors, where the com- 
mittee’s threshold is fully operative. 

In other words, there is not going to be 
much more export business on these 
small reactors. In addition to that, the 
bill addresses itself to the association of 
fuel with the reactors, so that if one were 
to cover all reactors, then Congress would 
be reviewing the exports of replacement 
fuel, and thus the burden is actually 
magnified because of the 31 already in 
operation in these various places. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the gentleman. 

If the gentleman will yield further, the 
Joint Committee has been notified of an 
export under an agreement for coopera- 
tion with Sweden of 13.34 kilograms of 
highly enriched uranium to be used to 
refuel a research reactor. We would not 
want in each of these cases of these 31 
reactors or possibly more to have each 
brought up to the Congress and then go 
through all of these procedures because, 
as was explained, the burden is large 
in relation to any gain we would get. 

Finally, under the committee bill, sec- 
tion 123(c) of the Atomic Energy Act 
remains in force, and under that section 
the Atomic Energy Commission is re- 
quired to forward agreements for all ex- 
ports under 5 megawatts thermal to the 
Joint Committee for a 30-day review. It 
is not as formal a procedure as the one 
in the case of larger reactors in the 
pending bill. 
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The committee has always announced 
the receipt of these proposals in the 
Recorp for all Members, and one would 
hope that those interested would have 
ample time to review the scope of such 
an agreement and make their views 
known to the committee. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. May I 
say to the gentleman I certainly appre- 
ciate the time and attention he has 
given to fieshing out the committee re- 
port in these areas. If the gentleman is 
willing to yield for a second question, 
I would also like to inquire about the 
criteria which the Joint Committee and 
Congress ought to employ to assure that 
sufficient safeguard guarantees are re- 
quired in a bilateral or multilateral 
agreement. In the committee report on 
H.R. 15582, there is a summary of par- 
ticular safeguard and security assur- 
ances which are presently required by 
the Atomic Energy Act. 

Could the gentleman advise how the 
Members of this body can best review 
proposed future international agree- 
ments, so as to assure, as fully as possible, 
that all safeguard and security guaran- 
tees are carried out? What criteria does 
the gentleman expect the Joint Commit- 
tee and the Congress to employ, so that 
our constituents are assured that every 
precaution has been taken against illicit 
diversion of nuclear materials or sabo- 
tage of nuclear reactors provided to 
other nations. 

Mr. HOSMER. Would the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

First of all, I believe we would want to 
have the Congress see whether the pro- 
posed agreements meet the provisions of 
subsections 123 (a) and (b) of the 
Atomic Energy Act; 123(a) specifies that 
the proposed agreement must include 
terms, conditions, duration, nature, and 
scope of the cooperation; a guaranty 
by the cooperating party that the spec- 
ified safeguards will be maintained; a 
guaranty of peaceful uses only; and a 
guaranty of nontransfer to authorized 
persons or beyond the jurisdiction of 
the cooperating party; 123(b) in addi- 
tion to that requires that the President 
certify in writing that he approves and 
authorizes the execution of the agree- 
ment, and that the agreement will pro- 
mote and not unreasonably risk common 
defense and security. 

In addition to that the Congress 
would want to review the specific safe- 
guards to be imposed. Normally, as I 
indicated earlier, these are the IAEA 
safeguards, which are in effect the U.S. 
safeguards. But there are additional 
places such as in the agreement with 
Egypt and Israel where we might want 
to insist that we obtain additional safe- 
guards because of the regional situation 
and we would want to see if these were 
included in the agreement as presented 
to us once it got here. 

Lastly, I think we would want the 
Congress to keep a careful eye on U.S. 
fuel enrichment capacity to insure that 
domestic needs are not jeopardized by 
these proposed exports in the case of 
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nuclear fuel. As with other materials 
these will be in short supply as the 
nuclear reactors grow around the world 
and we want to make certain that the 
United States has the fuel before we en- 
gage in exports which would tend to 
diminish our own supply. 

These are the kinds of things we on 
the committee have always looked at 
in the past and I believe that the 
Congress would want to look at them in 
the future as the new provisions for 
closer scrutiny and more opportunity by 
the total membership are adopted so we 
may take a look at these things. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman again 
for his full and complete answer. His 
answer does reassure me relative to the 
legislation which I believe I can now 
fully support. 

Mr. PRICE of Dlinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WOLFF). 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to get some 
information on the effect of this bill upon 
the recent agreements between the 
United States and Egypt and the United 
States and Israel. What effect will this 
bill have upon these agreements? 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. Since these two 
agreements are still under negotiation 
and have not been submitted to the Con- 
gress by the joint committee they would 
be covered by this legislation. 

Mr. WOLFF. What about the fuel for 
the reactors? Will this be covered? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Definitely it will 
be under safeguard provisions in the 
agreements, One of the strong features 
of all agreements are the safeguard pro- 
visions and that would cover the reactors 
and the fuels. 

Mr. WOLFF. One final point, Mr. 
Chairman. I wonder if in view of this we 
will take up a bill, a comprehensive bill 
here that will take into consideration all 
future agreements? I wonder, in view of 
the interest that a great many Members 
have regarding the situation with Israel 
and Egypt, if the chairman will entertain 
a concurrent resolution regarding the 
new agreements between Egypt and the 
United States and Israel and the United 
States? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I really do not 
see any reason for a concurrent resolu- 
tion at this stage, because when the 
agreements are submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy the House 
will be notified and the other body will 
be notified. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy will hold open hearings on 
these agreements and all Members will be 
notified in time if they wish to testify 
on the agreements and they will be per- 
mitted to do so, and then the committee 
within 30 days, under the legislation we 
are considering, would be compelled to 
report to the House and to the other body 
for either approval of disapproval. 

Mr. WOLFF. I understand from the 
gentleman then that there will be hear- 
ings on the new agreements? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Definitely, Con- 
trary to the prevailing view with few 
exceptions every agreement that has 
been entered into in the field of nuclear 
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energy with other nations has been sub- 
ject to hearings and open hearings. There 
have been rare occasions when they were 
not, and there was no particular reason 
why they were not except at the time 
they were not considered that important 
and there was not significant enough 
interest that anyone sought hearings on 
them. 

Mr. WOLFF, I thank the gentleman. 
In view of the sensitivity of the situation 
in the Middle East, I am happy to learn 
that hearings will be conducted. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on bringing the 
bill to the attention of the Members. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I had a question. 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the diligence 
with which the gentleman has pursued 
this matter. I know the committee has 
done a very good and thorough job. I 
still do not understand why it would not 
be more in order or would not be more 
appropriate, rather than have sort of a 
veto by the Congress, rather than ap- 
prove the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lonc), to have af- 
firmative action required by the Congress, 
It sort of puts a greater burden on us. It 
will require a little more effort, a little 
more attention by all of us; but I would 
think with the high risk involved, not 
only in these two situation, but in others 
that will follow on, why we would not be 
willing to meet our responsibility to hear, 
to digest and understand these questions. 
Does the gentleman get the point of the 
question? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I get the point 
of the gentleman. We are limited in time, 
but I would like to allay the gentleman’s 
fears. The legislation under consideration 
provides that we report to the House 
within 30 days, before the 60 days ex- 
pires. If any Member of the Congress 
wanted to offer a resolution of disap- 
proval, he certainly could. We are not 
putting that in here, because the gen- 
tleman is talking about a lot more than 
the type of agreements between Israel 
and Iran and Egypt. The gentleman is 
talking about research reactors scat- 
tered all over the world. If we had to 
have action every time one of these 
agreements was made with these small 
5 megawatt reactors, we would do noth- 
=e but add to the nuclear energy prob- 
em. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Could we have it 
beyond the 5 megawatts? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I think we were 
extraordinarily cautious. I think it is 
possible to have a concurrent resolution 
on any agreement under the provisions 
< this act that we are working on to- 

ay. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I assume the gentle- 
man would agree that giving these re- 
actors both to Israel and Egypt is giving 
them a part of the world’s trouble with 
all its turmoil and high risk. 

I am not suggesting that the gentle- 
man’s committee is not paying attention 
to it; but I do think if our Government 
had to go the other way in afirmative 
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action by the Congress, there would be 
greater safeguards. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Since I have 
promised time to another I do not want 
to take any more time on this. Under the 
5-minute rule I will be glad to debate the 
matter with the gentleman. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. McCormack). 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to speak to a couple of points that 
have been made here during the discus- 
sion in the last 5 or 10 minutes and see 
if I can help shed a little light on this 
subject. I want particularly to speak to 
the expression of deep concern by the 
gentleman from New York who has just 
now recommended positive action by 
Congress. I want to say that I very much 
share his concern with respect to safe- 
guarding nuclear reactors that we sell to 
foreign countries. 

I think there are several points we 
should understand, however. One is that 
no action by this Congress is going to 
provide absolute control over the devel- 
opment of nuclear reactors in other 
countries. The United States is not the 
only exporter of nuclear reactors. The 
reactor the Indians used in their ex- 
plosion was bought from Canada. In fact, 
we do not even make that kind of re- 
actor in this country. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. Who supplied the heavy 
water, however, for that Indian reactor? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot answer 
the question of the gentlewoman for 
certain, but I suspect it was the Ca- 
nadians. 

Ms. ABZUG. I am advised we did in 
1956. We sold to India 42,000 pounds of 
heavy water at a cost of $1,176,000. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, insofar 
as the supply of heavy water is con- 
cerned, in the beginning what is now 
called heavy water was supplied by the 
United States, but subsequently and for 
quite some time India has had its own 
heavy water manufacturing capacity. 
They do it domestically in India. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The rationale be- 
hind my response was that the Cana- 
dian Government, because it manufac- 
tures and exports reactors requiring 
heavy water, and presently manufac- 
tures and exports heavy water, was the 
probable vendor in the case of their re- 
actor. 

The next point I wish to talk about is 
the 5-megawatt thermal threshold. It 
makes sense to set a threshold some- 
place, because one can make extremely 
small reactors which are obviously no 
hazard with respect to producing weap- 
ons materials. 

Setting a 5-megawatt thermal thresh- 
old makes it virtually impossible to make 
a weapon, A normal nuclear power reac- 
tor produces about 4,000 thermal mega- 
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watts. Thus, a 5-megawatt reactor is 
about one-thousandth of that size. It is 
very small by comparison. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
concerned about the limitation and ex- 
emption of reactors under 5 megawatts. 

For example, Dr. Henry Kendall, pro- 
fessor of physics at MIT, testified before 
one of our subcommittees. He testified 
that a simple implosion bomb requires 
from 1 to 8 kilograms of plutonium, de- 
pending on design. A 5-megawatt reactor, 
if operated 300 days per year, would pro- 
duce 1.35 kilograms of plutonium per 
year, or 4.05 kilograms over a 3-year pe- 
riod—enough to manufacture a bomb. 

So I think these are not toys we are 
dealing with. I appreciate the fact that 
the gentleman from Washington is a 
scientist and a physicist with a good 
background and I am just a simple law- 
yer and Member of Congress. But I am 
frightened and concerned, perhaps be- 
cause I am just a simple lawyer and 
Member of Congress. 

If we are going to require the approval 
of the Congress, why should we exempt 
reactors of 5.megawatts or less. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
am glad to answer the gentlewoman from 
New York. The reason, of course, is that 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has always been informed of the export 
of research reactors, and this informa- 
tion has been available to Congress. The 
committee has seen no reason to take 
the time of Congress to review the ex- 
port of such research tools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, let 
me make one more point, and then if 
the gentleman has a question I shall be 
glad to answer it. I want to make just 
this one fact clear in our minds. 

If we control the fuel from a nuclear 
reactor, both before it goes into the 
reactor and after it comes out, then we 
control whether or not weapons will be 
made, Under the agreements we can 
write with any country, we can control 
that fuel to any degree we wish. For 
instance, we can put it under interna- 
tional safeguards which may allow for 
reprocessing of the fuel in that country, 
in which case they may have access to 
it; or we can require that the fuel ele- 
ments be shipped out. of the country and 
then processed some place else, in which 
case they have no access to it at all. 

With respect to the agreements with 
Israel and Egypt that are coming before 
us under this act in the future, I have al- 
ready indicated to the members of the 
Joint Committee and to the Atomic 
Energy Commission that I will insist that 
the United States physically control 
those fuel elements both before they go 
in the reactor and after they come out 
of the reactor. 
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Therefore, there will be no way for any 
of these countries, short of breaking off 
diplomatic relations with us and under- 
taking what would very nearly be a 
hostile act, to get control of the 
materials. Those fuel elements can be 
shipped out and reprocessed in this 
country or in Brussels, under which con- 
ditions the host country would have no 
access whatever to them. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. This is quite 
a different circumstance, though. Have 
not other countries taken our technol- 
ogy, taken our materials, and then 
booted us out and went on and did what 
they wanted to do? This has happened 
to us. It has happened to the Russians. 

Is not the gentleman concerned about 
the use of very small reactors by terror- 
ist groups who may grab them? It is 
perfectly true that they are not going 
to declare a major war with all the 
material accumulated. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will go back to 
what we said before: There is no way to 
put the cap back on the bottle of the 
nuclear genie. That cap was taken off 
in 1942, and it is never going to be put 
back on again. We do not have exclusive 
control over other nations’ nuclear pro- 
grams. No country in the world has con- 
trol over the manufacture or sale of 
reactors, If it did, then the gentleman’s 
point would have great validity. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. The point I 
want to make is that most of the coun- 
tries who are dealing with these other 
sources of nuclear reactors and nuclear 
power are getting their know-how and 
their expertise from the United States. 
For example, France reactor technology 
is United States-licensed from General 
Electric and Westinghouse, and Japan 
and Italy, like France, both have U.S.- 
licensed reactor technology. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will say that the 
gentleman is completely in error. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. BELL). 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I viewed 
our President’s promise to provide Egypt 
and Israel with nuclear reactors with a 
sense of incredulity. 

The proliferation of nuclear tech- 
nology has always been risky, but it is 
particularly alarming in this case due to 
the volatile history of the recipients. 

In a section of the world where the 
threat of terrorist activities is part of 
the way of life, the potential for sabotage 
in a nuclear powerplant is very real. 

Contemplate the ramifications of 
ignorant and desperate men gaining con- 
trol of nuclear materials. 

We must eliminate such possibilities, 
not encourage them. 
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India’s ostensibly “peaceful” explosion 
of a nuclear device is one frightening 
example of how knowledge of nuclear 
technology can be used to develop a 
power capable of massive destruction. 

Even atomic energy advocates of the 
proposed sales of nuclear reactors, admit 
there is no positive guarantee that safe- 
guards will work—that nuclear fuel will 
not be diverted for use in the develop- 
ment of a nuclear bomb. 

It is urgent, therefore, that any de- 
cision to grant nuclear aid to any foreign 
country should be tightly controlled and 
thoroughly considered by Congress. 

In view of increasing demands for new 
energy sources, it is predictable that nu- 
clear technology will be made available 
to more and more countries during the 
years to come. 

We. therefore, must not be reckless or 
offhand about agreements involving nu- 
clear aid. 

Such agreements, if not carefully mon- 
itored, can too easily be violated. 

And the nuclear technological knowl- 
edge we have shared, with faith in its 
intended application for constructive 
purposes, can be turned instead into a 
powerful means for belligerent action. 

The critical decisions involving the pro- 
liferation of nuclear technology will af- 
fect the future of all men. 

For this reason I believe it is essential 
for Congress to be well-informed by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of 
all aspects involved in any agreement, 
and to have final say regarding the ac- 
ceptability of all nuclear aid pacts. 

The power to veto such Presidential 
proposals is not only essential, but a 
right clearly granted to Congress in the 
Constitution, with respect to foreign 
affairs. 

I therefore give H.R. 15582 my full sup- 
port, and for the sake of our fellow men, 
urge all my distinguished colleagues to 
do likewise. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had not intended to take any 
time under general debate, but in view 
of the remarks that were just delivered 
here in the well by my very good friend, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
BELL), I think very briefly we should set 
within its historical perspective the issue 
that we are talking about this afternoon. 

The United States—and this fact may 
have been mentioned earlier in the de- 
bate—has been, of course, for more than 
a score of years now committed to the 
dissemination of the benefits of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy or nu- 
clear energy, and we have formal agree- 
ments in this area with a number of 
countries on an individual, bilateral 
basis, and also in cooperation with two 
international organizations, the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Association and 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought it might be 
interesting to merely point out for the 
record that, excluding the reactors which 
are now located here in the United 
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States, there are 518 reactors of all types 
in operation or under construction or 
planned in other countries around the 
world. In addition to that and in addi- 
tion to our own country, the United 
States, there are six nations which have 
already entered the international mar- 
ket for nuclear power reactors. These 
countries are the United Kingdom, West 
Germany, France, Canada, Sweden, and 
the Soviet Union. In addition to the 
countries I have just named, Japan has 
actively bid on power reactor contracts 
overseas, and Italy has supplied 
components. 

I have just mentioned that for the 
benefit of my good friend, the gentleman 
from California, and I wish to reassure 
him that really when we talk about 
this business of selling nuclear reactors 
to other countries—in this case Israel 
and Egypt—we are not talking about 
something that is new. There are 518 of 
these things around the world now, and 
6 countries are engaged in this business. 

As we found out the other day, when 
Iran bought five natural uranium re- 
actors from France for $1.1 billion, there 
are other countries which are actively 
engaged in the dissemination of nuclear 
power. The United States is not doing 
anything dangerous in the sense that 
we are suddenly beginning to dissem- 
inate nuclear power in a manner that 
we have not already followed for more 
than 20 years. This may help, I think, 
to keep this discussion on a level plane, 
as I hope it will be. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, the fact that so many countries 
have this technology and that it has 
been disseminated is due to the fact that 
the United States has been so loose in its 
willingness to spread this technology 
around the world; is that not the truth 
of the matter? And this is because Con- 
gress has taken very little interest in 
these matters in the past? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I cannot agree with the gentleman 
from Maryland. I respect the gentleman 
very much, but I could not agree with 
his characterization of this as a “loose” 
arrangement. We have some very care- 
fully worked out, highly technical, bilat- 
eral agreements with these countries, 
providing for certain safeguards. 

We do cooperate with and we are a 
member of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Association, one of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, and we 
do pay a great deal of attention to how 
these reactors are used and for what pur- 
poses, and we take pains to guard against 
the illegal diversion of enriched uranium 
and special nuclear materials for pur- 
poses other than peaceful uses. 

So to say we are careless and indiffer- 
ent, I think, is to simply ignore the facts 
that are now in the record. 

Mr. Chairman, I append herewith a 
document which details the foreign sup- 
pliers of nuclear power reactors and 
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gives some of the other important sta- 
tistics: 


FOREIGN SUPPLIERS OF NUCLEAR POWER 
REACTORS 


In addition to the United States, there 
are a number of other countries which pres- 
ently have the capability to supply large 
power reactors to foreign customers. A brief 
rundown on these countries follows: 

United Kingdom—Supplied natural uran- 
ium reactors to Japan (166 Mwe) and Italy 
(150 Mwe) many years ago. Have been ac- 
tively involved—without success to date—in 
efforts to sell advanced gas reactors and 
steam cooled heavy water reactors. 

West Germany—Supplied 318 Mwe natural 
uranium heavy water reactor to Argentina; 
692 Mwe water reactor to Austria; 920 Mwe 
water reactor to Switzerland; and 450 Mwe 
water reactor to Netherlands. 

Canada—iIn addition to 40 Mwt research 
reactor, has supplied India with two CANDU 
type power reactors (220 Mwe each). Also 
supplied Pakistan with 125 Mwe natural 
uranium, heavy water reactor. Is also plan- 
ning to supply 600 Mwe CANDU reactor to 
Argentina. 

Sweden—Supplying 660 Mwe water reactor 
to Finland, 

France—Supplied 480 Mwe natural uran- 
ium gas cooled reactor to Spain. Press reports 
indicate five power reactors will be supplied 
to Iran. 

Japan—Has bid on foreign sales, but has 
not as yet sold reactor plant. 

Italy—Has supplied large components and 
systems, but not complete reactors as yet. 

Russia—Supplied two water reactors (880 
Mwe each) to Bulgaria; two water reactors 
(834 Mwe each) to Czechoslovakia; and two 
water reactors (880 Mwe each) to East Ger- 
many. Also supplying two water reactors (440 
Mwe each) to Finland. 

In sum, six foreign countries (UK, West 
Germany, France, Canada, Sweden and 
USSR) have already sold power reactors 
abroad; Japan has bid on power reactors 
overseas, but has not sold one yet; and Italy 
has supplied components, It can be expected 
that additional industrialized countries will 
acquire this capability in the future. Further 
details are provided in the attached table: 
FOREIGN REACTOR SALES BY NON-UNITED STATES 

FIRMS 


Supplier country, firm, and reactor sales * 


West Germany; Kraftwerk Union AG; 
Tulin, Austria. 

West Germany; Kraftwerk 
Borselle, Netherlands. 


Union AG; 


West Germany; Kraftwerk Union AG; Gos- 


gen, Switzerland. 
West Germany; Siemens AG; Atucha? Ar- 
gentina. 
Remarks 


Stiff competition in many foreign competi- 
tions, most of which U.S. vendors have won. 

France; Commissariat a l'Energie Ato- 
mique; Vandellos,* Spain. 


Remarks 


No recent activity in foreign market but 
with rapidly building (U.S.-licensed) LWR 
manufacturing capability may be expected 
in future. 

Sweden; ASEA ATOM; Olkiluoto, Finland. 


1 Outside own country. 

*A heavy water moderated type FRG 
neither user domestically nor actively mar- 
kets in foreign countries but they did bid 
it (on request) as addition to LWR type in 
Brazil during the most recent project com- 
petition. 

3'The single foreign sale of a power reactor. 
This gas-graphite natural U reactor is of type 
abandoned by France for even its own domes- 
tic program. Sold to Spain under extremely 
concessionary terms, 
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Remarks 
The Finnish sale was initial venture in 
foreign market. May be expected to continue 
to compete, especially in Europe. 
Canada; Atomic Energy of Canada, Limited 
(AECL); Rapp-1 & Rapp-2, India. 
Canada; AECL/Italimpianti; Rio Tercero, 
Argentina, 
Canada; AECL; Kori-3 & Kori-4, Korea.* 
Canada; Canadian General Elec.; Kanupp, 
Pakistan. 
Remarks 
Very active sales activity with significant 
interest especially from nations just going 
nuclear and with desire for fuel supply in- 
dependence, local industry participation or 
political ends. 
United Kingdom; none. 
Remarks 
If UK can make domestic program deci- 
sions and get promptly underway, may be a 
world supplier. Especially likely if choice is 
US-licensed LWR. 
USSR; Atomenergo Export; 
Finland, Loviisa—2. 
Remarks 
Indications Soviets might be willing to sup- 
ply reactors in West. LWR technology con- 
sidered inferior, if Western technology 
equally available & politically acceptable to 
customer, 
Japan: none.’ 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I will be 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
New York if I have time left. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 


I wanted to ask a question, and per- 
haps it has been answered prior to my 
getting on the floor, in regard to India’s 
recent explosion of a nuclear device 
which apparently India was able to man- 
ufacture from plutonium, or materials 
gathered from the Canadian nuclear re- 
actor that it has had for some years. 

Is India a member of the International 
Atomic Organization that is supposed to 
look after this sort of thing? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I believe 
yes, that is correct; India is a member 
of the IAEA. But, as I think the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. HOSMER) ex- 
plained a little earlier, this particular 
arrangement with Canada whereby this 
Canadian reactor was furnished to India, 
along with heavy water, was not under 
any safeguard agreement. So actually I 
do not think you can accuse India of vio- 
lating any international agreement. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, as I pointed out, 
although India is a member of the IAEA, 
it is not a signatory of the Atomic Energy 
Treaty. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 


Loviisa-—1 5, 


* Only letter of intent. 

4 This ignores the early loss-leader sales of 
small plants to Italy (Latina) and Japan 
(Tsuruga-—1). 

£ Only sale outside of Bloc. 

*Have bid in international competition, 
but not recently. Only sale to date is turbo- 
generator for Mexican nuclear plants, If man- 
ufacturing capacity can Keep ahead of rap- 
idly growing domestic program, they may be 
active competition in future. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Chair announces that he will va- 
cate proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the Committee appears. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Forp). The 
Chair will state that he is sorry, but hav- 
ing announced the absence of a quorum, 
we will have to go through the quorum 
call. 

The Chair again announces that he 
will vacate proceedings under the call 
when a quorum of the Committee ap- 


rs. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice. 

QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to rule XXIII, clause 2, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from New York (Ms. ABZUG). 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that the discussion here today indicates 
how serious are some of the problems 
that are inherent in the transfer of nu- 
clear materials, a problem we have had 
for a long time but which has been dram- 
atized by the recent proposed agreements 
between Egypt and Israel. 

I do not share the optimism of some 
of the Members of Congress who have 
spoken about the fact that we can ex- 
empt all reactors under 5 megawatts. I 
previously quoted from Dr. Kendall, who 
says that one can manufacture a nuclear 
bomb with that material if one uses it 
for 3 years, I then pointed out to some 
members of the committee that between 
1955 and 1973, the United States ex- 
ported 105 nuclear reactors of all sizes 
and types, 58 of which were 5-megawatt 
size or smaller, so that by this exemption 
we are going to probably exempt half of 
all we may be exporting. 

On the other hand, it has been argued 
by some of my colleagues that we do no 
longer export these smaller heavy water 
reactors. I want to inform you that, in 
the last 2 months, Canada has taken six 
orders for exports of heavy water and 
developed a new and efficent and cheap- 
er method isolating and processing heavy 
water. I am sure that this event will call 
into play the great American spirit of 
competition, and before long we too will 
be exporting small heavy water reactors, 
as we did in the past. 

I strongly support the amendment to 
be offered by the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Lone), which will require the 
concurrence of both Houses of Congress 
on nuclear agreements. I have advocated 
such congressional approval and nuclear 
limitation. 

I believe we have underestimated the 
impact and the effect of our continuing 
proliferation of nuclear reactors, nuclear 
materials, and nuclear weapons to the 
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nations of the world. I can understand 
India wanting to get into the act, but 
the fact is that the real problem we con- 
front here today—and I wish there were 
more Members on the floor—is, are we, 
by insisting upon exporting this kind of 
technology, going to blow up the world 
and blow ourselves up? We have never 
been willing to face that reality. 

I am glad the committee is coming in 
with some proposal to bring before the 
Congress the agreements for the transfer 
of nuclear materials or reactors. But I 
believe it does not go far enough. We 
should require the affirmative concur- 
rence of the House and Senate to any 
agreements. I would hope that the 
amendment which will be offered this 
afternoon will be agreed upon and acted 
upon favorably by this House. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further request for time. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee for yielding, and I would like to com- 
mend him and the Joint Committee for 
recommending this legislation. 

I think we have all been shocked by the 
proposals announced by the President 
for the granting of nuclear power reac- 
tors to Egypt and Israel. Those proposals 
were made without consultation with the 
Congress, and I think they have brought 
home to us the extreme sensitivity of this 
area and extreme danger involved in 
some of these proposals. 

I recognize that this legislation would 
apply to those proposals and that the 
agreements themselves are a long way 
off. At the appropriate time, I will offer 
an amendment which would insure that 
without derogating in any way from the 
responsibility of the Joint Committee to 
report a resolution approving or disap- 
proving agreements, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee would be required to submit 
their recommendations on such agree- 
ments within the same period of time 
that the Joint Committee is required to 
submit its report, namely, within 30 days. 

Obviously, these agreements involve 
delicate questions of foreign policy, and 
it seems to me a way should be provided, 
a regular and routine way should be pro- 
vided, so that the House and the Senate 
would have the benefit of the input of 
their respective committees which are 
primarily concerned with the interna- 
tional relations aspects. 

The proposed agreements in the Mid- 
dle East illustrate the point that, to the 
degree possible, all the international re- 
lations expertise should be brought -to 
bear in the consideration of such agree- 
ments. 

As was mentioned earlier, technical 
Safeguards alone will not be sufficient. 
We will have to consider the impact on 
other nations and their desire for simi- 
lar agreements, and we will measure 
the danger of a nation simply breaking 
the agreement and proceeding on its own. 

Such considerations, surely, are con- 
siderations on which the Congress should 
have the benefit of the views of those 
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committees that are studying all the time 
problems of international policy. That 
is why I will offer my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am authorized to say 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Morcan) concurs 
in my amendment and will support it at 
the appropriate time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. CONLAN). 

Mr. CONLAN. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
foolish that a loophole in current law 
permits U.S. nuclear agreements with 
foreign nations without congressional 
approval if they are for supposed peace- 
ful reasons, while requiring Congress to 
be consulted if nuclear weaponry is 
involved. 

As we learned from India’s recent 
nuclear detonation, there is a thin line 
indeed between simply generating elec- 
tricity with uranium-powered reactors 
and exploding atomic bombs. 

That thin line is plutonium, the trig- 
ger for deadly atomic bombs, which can 
easily be extracted by anyone wanting 
to build such bombs from the irradiated 
wastes of almost any atomic power plant. 

In fact, the type of atomic reactor 
President Nixon recently agreed to sell 
Egypt and Israel last month is very sim- 
ilar to the one India bought from Canada 
about 20 years ago, and which provided 
the plutonium used in India’s A-bomb 
last May. 

But it is not enough for Congress sim- 
ply to amend current legislation to pro- 
vide for “approval-by-inaction” of non- 
military atomic agreements with foreign 
nations . This is the same cop-out proce- 
dure Congress uses to let its own pay 
increases proposed periodically by the 
President slip by unnoticed. 

Congress must make a specific “yes” or 
“no” decision on every proposed atomic 
deal if it is properly to insure that such 
deals are in the best national interest, 
and that adequate safeguards and con- 
trols are required before they are final- 
ized and approved. 

For instance, before any foreign 
buyer obtains nuclear materials and 
technology for producing electricity, I 
would expect Congress to require evi- 
dence that safer and more abundant 
energy sources were not available before 
transfer or sale of U.S. atomic fuel and 
know-how could be approved. 

I would also expect Congress to make 
sure that foreign governments are re- 
quired to sign and ratify the nuclear 
nonproliferation treaty before atom 
deals could be made with the United 
States; that foreign buyers are forbidden 
from diverting nuclear materials ob- 
tained from the United States to other 
parties; and that reprocessing of nuclear 
fuel obtained from the United States is 
done under U.S. supervision, at the 
buyer's expense, to insure that plu- 
tonium is not set aside for use in atomic 
weapons. 

This proposed Long amendment, re- 
quiring Congress specifically to approve 
or disapprove all foreign nuclear agree- 
ments, is a necessary first step toward 
insuring these controls and safeguards. 
Congress has abdicated too much au- 
thority to officials at the State Depart- 
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ment, the U.S. Export-Import Bank, 
and other Federal agencies, who in 
the past have authorized or funded 
atomic agreements and nuclear sales and 
projects without approval of the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

It is time to reassert our authority and 
to help limit the unnecessary spread of 
atomic materials. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 15582, a bill to 
provide a vehicle by which Congress can 
increase and better exercise its powers 
in foreign affairs, through concurring or 
disagreeing with all atomic energy 
agreements between the United States 
and foreign nations. 

This particular piece of legislation is 
the culmination of an effort which I 
initiated more than 6 weeks ago. Imme- 
diately after the President’s alarming 
announcement that he had entered this 
Nation into major nuclear technology 
agreements with Israel and Egypt, I in- 
troduced a resolution making it the sense 
of Congress that any nuclear technology 
agreements shall not be agreed to with- 
out the expressed consent of a majority 
of both Houses of Congress. 

What this legislation does is take my 
original effort and carry it several im- 
portant steps further by including the 
following provisions: 

First. Increases from 30 to 60 days the 
period of time during which Congress 
can act to veto a nuclear agreement 
which involves a nuclear reactor larger 
than 5 megawatts. 

Second. Provides that a congressional 
veto of such agreements can be achieved 
through a concurrent resolution rather 
than an act of Congress. 

Third. Requires that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy submit to the 
full Congress within 30 days a report 
either in favor of or against a proposed 
agreement and in the effect of a dis- 
agreement, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing this shall accompany the report. 

While it is true that this legislation was 
sparked by the recent Egypt-Israel 
agreements, the need for this kind of 
legislation has existed far longer. The 
fact is that the United States has en- 
tered into some 20 of these agreements 
without even an iota of advice from 
the Congress. None of these agreements 
were accompanied by even the most 
basic of safeguards, a tragic gamble, 
which in our present turbulent world, 
cannot be tolerated any longer. 

The fallacy of not acquiring any effec- 
tive safeguards in these kinds of agree- 
ments was clearly pointed out in the 
recent deal between India and Canada. 
Here we found an agreement supposedly 
for the peaceful use of nuclear energy 
suddenly violated when India took 
these materials and developed and 
exploded a nuclear weapon. 

Our concerns here should be as 
genuine. Who can guarantee that a 
similar situation might not occur in the 
highly unstable and explosive Middle 
East. What assurances can be made, for 
example, that Palestinian terrorist 
groups might not steal these nuclear 
materials and use them to make nuclear 
weapons to destroy Israel? 

The concerns and questions I raise are 
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not merely an exercise in hypothetical 
rhetoric, they are realistic concerns 
which deserve the attention of all of you 
today. This legislation represents an im- 
portant first step, and I contend that 
these answers can be better found in an 
agreement which has been duly deliber- 
ated and ratified by both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Still another important purpose could 
be served with the passage of this legis- 
lation. For far too long the Congress has 
been forced to take a back seat on many 
of the key foreign policy decisions which 
this Nation has made. The executive 
branch has been systematically usurping 
traditionally legislative powers, thus al- 
lowing them to take unprecedented liber- 
ties in the conducting of foreign rela- 
tions. Yet now we are talking about nu- 
clear agreements, which if abused could 
have incredible consequences for the 
world community. We must not hasten 
into any of these agreements for we, as 
well as our children may have to live or 
die with these decisions. 

It has been said that the future of man 
may rest with the development of nuclear 
energy—but in today’s world with few 
means to control its use—it is a highly 
volatile commodity. I think it is time 
that we began to take a closer look at 
our activities in this field. Rather than 
expanding our commitments, perhaps we 
should be limiting them. Rather than 
disseminating the nuclear materials, 
perhaps we should make certain that 
they are not as available. 

Whatever the case, this legislation will 
insure that more views are entered into 
the determination of the merits of these 
agreements. If you wish to restore a bal- 
ance of power in this Government and if 
you want to give all nuclear technology 
agreements full and careful delibera- 
tions, then I strongly recommend your 
support of this legislation today. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
cent events have reawakened a serious 
concern about the wholesale prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

Since the beginning of the atoms for 
peace program initiated in the 1950's 
by President Eisenhower, the United 
States had quietly concluded agreements 
with over 30 countries for assistance in 
the development of nuclear power. Then 
on May 18 India detonated a 14-kiloton 
device. This poverty-ravaged country, 
despite its limited technological and fis- 
cal resources, was able to construct a nu- 
clear explosive device by diverting plu- 
tonium from an electricity generating 
reactor provided to.them by the Cana- 
dian Government under “stringent safe- 
guards.” On the heels of this shocking 
event President Nixon announced pro- 
posed agreements to supply Egypt 
and Israel with the same type of power 
reactors. Each of these 600 megawatt re- 
actors is capable of producing enough 
plutonium each year to power up to 50 
atomic bombs. 

Up to this time Congress has had vir- 
tually no say on the number or extent 
of these agreements. Although we can re- 
ject agreements for military exchanges 
under section 123(d) of the 1954 Atomic 
Energy Act, we have no such power over 
agreements for peaceful purposes. As 
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India’s diversion has made apparent, 
that distinction is now academic. 

The legislation before us today is an 
attempt to restore these powers of re- 
view to Congress. I commend Chairman 
Price and the Joint Committee for their 
timely action, which gives us a chance to 
institute congressional authority before 
the negotiations with Egypt and Israel 
are compieted. 

It is essential that Congress have a full 
voice in approving these agreements of 
such potential import. The Mideast pro- 
posals especially raise significant ques- 
tions which must receive full debate and 
responsible action in both Houses of Con- 
gress. There is no assurance that the 
long-prayed-for peace in this volatile 
area is secure, or that a change in gov- 
ernments would not bring a repudiation 
of the safeguard agreements. The risks of 
diversion into nuclear weapons, sabotage 
or theft by terrorists, or a military strike 
on a nuclear plant in the event hostilities 
are resumed are all to grimly obvious. We 
must also consider the wisdom of export- 
ing a technology which is not accepted as 
completely safe in our own country. One 
of the touted safeguards to prevent di- 
version of plutonium for military use is 
to have the fuel rods returned to the 
United States for reprocessing. But there 
is no guarantee that this highly radio- 
active material can be safely transported 
even within this country, a danger that is 
compounded by moving such material 
abroad. Another question we must ad- 
dress is why, in the first place, we are 
providing nuclear powerplants to the oil 
center of the world. It is interesting to 
note that President Eisenhower, in his 
Atoms for Peace speech before the United 
Nations in 1953, stated that one of the 
primary purposes of the peaceful ex- 
change of nuclear technology “would be 
to provide abundant electrical energy in 
the power-starved areas of the world.” 
Egypt, with sufficient oil and the Aswan 
Dam hydroelectric generator now operat- 
ing at only half power—5 billion kilo- 
watts—hardly qualifies. We should at 
least explore the alternatives of assisting 
these countries in the development of 
other forms of energy which are safer 
and more environmentally sound, such 
as solar power or fuller development of 
hydroelectric power. 

Unfortunately, the bill before us does 
not insure that Congress will have a 
chance to pass on these serious questions. 
Under H.R. 15582 proposed agreements 
will go into effect automatically after the 
60-day layover period unless there is a 
negative vote in both Houses. There are 
no safeguards to prevent a filibuster or 
other procedural delay from preventing 
action within the necessary time period. 
Approval by just one House would like- 
wise insure automatic approval. 

These deficiencies could be corrected 
by providing that either House may veto 
a proposed agreement by simple resolu- 
tion within the 60 days, or at least in- 
stituting safeguards against procedural 
delays. Passage of H.R. 15582 without any 
strengthening amendments will be an al- 
most meaningless gesture. 

Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Chairman, nuclear 
technology is not something which 
should be dispensed frivolously. It is po- 
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tentially the most destructive knowledge 
known to mankind today. 

The transfer of nuclear technology on 
an international level should be highly 
sensitive business and must not be con- 
ducted like an exchange of business ma- 
chinery. When engaging in such high- 
level negotiations, the United States 
should act only after careful considera- 
tion has been given by the Congress to 
the proposed technology transfer. 

Unfortunately, under present law, that 
does not occur. The transfer of “peace- 
ful” nuclear material is not subject to 
the same stringent safeguards as the 
transfer of “military” nuclear technol- 
ogy. H.R. 15582, the bill now before us, 
would extend these safeguards to in- 
clude large, peaceful nuclear reactors. 
Under the language of the bill, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy would be 
required to submit a written report ap- 
proving or disapproving the proposed 
agreements concerning large nuclear re- 
actors. Congressional disapproval of the 
proposed agreement by a concurrent res- 
olution would bar its execution. 

Mr. Chairman, these are times when 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons is 
not a distant fear but rather a terrible 
reality. Recently, an important “neu- 
tral” country which cannot feed its own 
people exploded a nuclear device. In ad- 
dition, the President promised nuclear 
reactors—which could produce material 
for nuclear explosives—to two major par- 
ticipants in the smouldering Mideast 
conflict. 

In these times of sensitive, and care- 
fully achieved strategic relationships, we 
should not encourage new players to join, 
and possibly upset, the existing balance 
of terror. Therefore, the Congress must 
play a more active role in the serious field 
of atomic power. If this proposed amend- 
ment to the Atomic Energy Act becomes 
law, then the will of the people—ex- 
pressed through their elected represent- 
atives—could prevent the transfer of nu- 
clear technology which might proliferate 
nuclear arms in areas of continued inter- 
national instability. 

Clearly, the world has evolved to the 
point where every exchange of nuclear 
information and technology—whether 
peaceful or military—has enormous re- 
percussions. We must weigh all of our 
high level nuclear negotiations with the 
greatest of care. The passage of H.R. 
15582 would assure this reflective ele- 
ment in the decisionmaking process. I 
strongly support the bill. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill pending before us, 
H.R. 15582. If enacted into law, this bill 
would establish a procedure for enabling 
the Congress to concur in—or to disap- 
prove—each of the international agree- 
ments proposed to be entered into be- 
tween the United States and a foreign 
country which would result in us helping 
them build nuclear powerplants. 

I support this measure for several 
reasons. 

First of all, I think the principal em- 
bodied in the bill—that the Congress, as 
the elected representatives of the Ameri- 
can people, ought to have a greater voice 
on those matters which affect the peace 
and security of the world—is an impor- 
tant one. 
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No matter how worthy the motives of 
those who have made—and will make— 
such commitments on behalf of our Gov- 
ernment, the Congress ought to have an 
established procedure for review of the 
merits and risks involved with each par- 
ticular project to be undertaken pursuant 
to such agreements. I take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the President and to 
laud the Secretary of State for the strides 
which have been made by the United 
States—under their  leadership—in 
securing a more durable peace in the 
Middle East. 

But, in our system of checks and bal- 
ances and equal branches of govern- 
ment, the Congress has a similar duty 
and responsibility to insure the peace and 
to foster the security of peoples against 
aggression, measures which cannot be 
more adequately insured when the sub- 
stance which forms the mass for nuclear 
weapons—plutonium—is manufactured 
as a byproduct of the operation of nu- 
clear powerplants, and is, therefore, ac- 
cessible to any nation which has shown 
a disregard for preserving the peace. 

In our constitutional system, and this 
is my second reason for supporting the 
bill before us, the Congress—acting 
through the Senate—is given the power 
to pass upon formal treaties entered into 
through negotiations of the Executive. 
The Senate exercises the advice and con- 
sent function of the Congress as to 
treaties and must approve them by a 
two-thirds affirmative vote. 

Similarly, the Congress under article 
1, section 8, of the Constitution has the 
power to regulate commerce between the 
Nations, a power carried out not only 
through the Senate’s advice and consent 
power but also through the separate 
authorization and appropriations proc- 
esses of both Houses—the House and 
Senate. 

It is in keeping with these constitu- 
tional powers and the spirit embodied in 
them, that the Congress ought to be 
afforded the opportunity to pass upon 
the substantive merits of all treaties in- 
volving nuclear power. 

And, we are considering a major ques- 
tion affecting the peace, when we con- 
sider agreements like those negotiated 
with both Israel and Egypt during the 
President’s and Secretary’s recent official 
travels there. This is my third reason for 
supporting the bill before us. The two 
agreements now pending—Egypt and 
Israel—refiect the seriousness of such 
considerations. 

During his trip last month to the 
Middle East, the President announced 
the intention of the administration to 
assist Israel and Egypt with their sepa- 
rate electric power generation programs 
by supplying each with a 600-mega- 
watt—600 million watt—light water re- 
actor, together with the nuclear fuel 
necessary for its operation. 

Contracts for actual purchases by 
Egypt and Israel hinge on successful 
negotiation of international agreements 
with each, including safeguard arrange- 
ments. The development of nuclear 
power in both these countries is impor- 
tant to developing the resources with 
which to build their respective econ- 
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omies—which, taken by itself, is a worthy 
goal. 

But safeguard standards must be con- 
sidered as extremely important by us. 
Why? Because of the risk that pluto- 
nium—as a byproduct of nuclear fission 
within the reactors—may be secretly ex- 
tracted from the spent fuel after it is 
taken from the reactor. A 600-megawatt 
reactor—as proposed in these agree- 
ments—produces about 275 pounds of 
plutonium each year of operation. That 
is enough material for about 20 crude 
nuclear weapons if used for such a pur- 
pose. 

Safeguards are also needed to protect 
against theft.of the material by terrorist 
groups. 

Although final agreements have not yet 
been negotiated, Egypt and Israel have 
already signed preliminary sales con- 
tracts for fuel with the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission—AEC. The AEC had 
set a June 30 cutoff date for fuel con- 
tracts because of the tight supply of 
enriched uranium. 

Present law—the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended—requires agree- 
ments for export of nuclear reactors or 
materials to follow a prescribed proce- 
dure. The AEC must submit a proposed 
agreement together with its recommen- 
dations to the President for approval of 
the export of the reactor or materials. 

After the President makes a written 
determination that the agreement will 
promote, and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to, the common defense 
and security, he must submit the pro- 
posed agreement—along with his ap- 
proval and written determination—to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
a joint House-Senate committee of the 
Congress. 

At this point, however, the law differ- 
entiates between military agreements 
for peaceful cooperation. An agreement 
for peaceful cooperation may take effect 
30 days after it has been submitted to 
the Joint Committee. There are no spe- 
cial provisions for a congressional dis- 
approval procedure regarding those 
peaceful agreements. Agreements for 
military cooperation, on the other hand, 
are subject to more lengthy congres- 
sional consideration—60 days—and may 
be prevented from going into effect if 
Congress passes a concurrent resolution 
of disapproval within the 60-day period. 

The bill before us would amend the 
Atomic Energy Act to revise the proce- 
dure for congressional treatment of 
those proposed international agreements 
for peaceful cooperation in nuclear 
energy involving a reactor of more than 
5 megawatts and special materials asso- 
ciated with it. This means that the 
Presidentially approved agreement must 
be submitted to Congress for a 60-day 
review period and will not take effect if 
Congress within that period passes a con- 
current resolution of disapproval. The 
same procedure will apply to proposed 
amendments to agreements. In the sim- 
plest of terms, congressional review is 
insured for virtually all agreements—for 
all military and for almost all peaceful 
cooperation ones. 

The administration does not support 
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this bill. I cannot agree with them on 
this matter. In a manner not too dis- 
similar from the constitutional require- 
ment of the Senate to advise and con- 
sent on treaties negotiated by the Presi- 
dent and administration, I believe we 
should have a similar statutory review 
mechanism for those agreements nego- 
tiated by the President and administra- 
tion involving nuclear energy—military 
or peaceful. 

Considering that the prime ingredient 
of nuclear weapons—plutonium—is an 
unavoidable byproduct of all nuclear fis- 
sion of this type—no matter how beney- 
olent the purpose of the power genera- 
tion, and considering the need to sta- 
bilize and reduce world tensions by cur- 
tailing, to the degree warranted, the 
proliferation of offensive weaponry, I 
think Congress should exercise this over- 
sight function.’ I think it would well 
serve the cause of peace. 

I urge the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15582, to enable Con- 
gress to concur in or disapprove exec- 
utive agreements involving the transfer 
of nuclear technology. I would also like 
to commend the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, and its distinguished chair- 
man, Mr. MELVIN Price, for their expe- 
ditious work on this legislation, in get- 
ting it to the House floor as promptly as 
possible. 

The basic intent of H.R. 15582 is 
drawn from legislation which I intro- 
duced last month which would subject 
disapproval power by the Congress. A 
list of the 23 Members who cosponsored 
my bill follows my remarks. I introduced 
this measure in response to the Presi- 
dent’s pledge to provide nuclear tech- 
nology to Egypt and Israel. I feel very 
strongly that American nuclear tech- 
nology must not be introduced into other 
areas, and certainly not into the world’s 
most volatile area, the Middle East, 
without the most careful scrutiny by the 
American people and their representa- 
tives in Congress. The intent of my bill, 
and the legislation before us today, is to 
insure the utmost caution and deliber- 
ation before we add new members to the 
“nuclear club.” 

India’s recent nuclear blast confirms 
the fact that the capability of develop- 
ing nuclear weapons has become more 
widespread. Nuclear power designated 
for peaceful uses can be diverted toward 
military ends. I feel that this body should 
view with considerable concern this new 
medium of exchange in international 
foreign policy, whereby nuclear tech- 
nology has been substituted as a bar- 
gaining tool in place of dollar assist- 
ance. Congress serves as the guardian of 
the best interests of the people of the 
United States. Certainly, the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear technology carries the 
potential to run counter to the well- 
being of this Nation. We would be shirk- 
ing our responsibility, both as a coequal 
branch of Government and as represent- 
atives of the American people, if we 
failed to pass this bill. 

The volatile nature of the Middle East 
raises grave concern that the introduc- 
tion of nuclear power may serve as @ 
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prelude to an extremely destructive force 
that may ultimately jeopardize U.S. secu- 
rity. The rise of terrorism in the Middle 
East throws an even graver pall over the 
President’s pledge to provide nuclear 
technology. What kind of nightmare 
would enfold should the nuclear tech- 
nology we are providing ever reach the 
hands of terrorist forces? Once the nu- 
clear chain is started, it is beyond our 
control. We may indeed trust the word 
of President Sadat and Rabin, but we 
have no assurances from those who may 
follow in their footsteps. We cannot af- 
ford to play nuclear roulette whatever 
the prize. 

I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
15582 and then to exercise the power 
which this legislation provides to insure 
a searching review of the potentially far 
reaching accords which the Executive has 
proposed. 

Cosponsors of the Wolff bill, H.R. 
15453, to subject nuclear technology 
agreements to a disapproval power by the 
Congress, 

List OF CosPONSORS 

Representatives Abzug, Addabbo, Badillo, 
Conyers, Ford, Froehlich, Grasso, Grover, 
Gude, Hechler of West Virginia, Heckler of 
Massachusetts, Holtzman, Lehman, Metcalfe, 
Moakley, Nedzi, Rinaldo, Rose, Rosenthal, 
Roybal, Selberling. Waldie, and Yatron. 


Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
supporting H.R. 15582 because any in- 
ternational agreement involving nuclear 
aid should be subject to public scrutiny 
and congressional review. 

This Congress is now aware that the 
President’s “statement of intent” com- 
mits us to the sale of nuclear reactors 
and fuel to Egypt in quantities sufficient 
“to guarantee substantial additional 
quantities of electrical power to support 
its growing development needs.” Bilateral 
negotiations for this atomic aid are al- 
ready proceeding. Similar arrangements 
have been worked out with Israel, which 
has had a bilateral nuclear research 
treaty with this country since July 12, 
1955. 

State Department officials assure us 
that in the bilateral negotiations the 
United States will require safeguards to 
prevent diversion of radioactive by- 
products for the construction of nuclear 
weaponry. This is supposed to include 
international inspection and provision 
that byproducts be properly disposed. 

But Mr. Chairman, I seriously question 
the wisdom of introducing nuclear power 
of any sort to an area so politically un- 
stable as the Middle East. I wonder 
whether any safeguards can reasonably 
insure us that we will not just be fueling 
the fires of conflict and heightening the 
instability of the area. 

This nuclear aid agreement disturbs 
me greatly when I consider that the 
Plutonium byproducts of a nuclear en- 
ergy powerplant can be diverted for the 
construction of nuclear weaponry with 
relative technological ease. U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission officials indicate 
that the raw materials for the 
bomb Indic exploded just this year came 
from a Canadian plant, similar to those 
that are proposed to be constructed in 
the Middle East. 
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Now I do not doubt that the goal in 
offering nuclear aid is a positive one 
with a reasonable rationale. As a nation 
we must be willing to demonstrate our 
desire for peace and concern for the 
people of the Middle East in practical, 
constructive terms. 

A valid argument can be made for 
Egypt’s need of greater electrical power 
by 1980. With the largest Arab popula- 
tion increasing at a 3-percent growth 
rate, power from the Aswan Dam and 
lesser facilities will be insufficient to 
meet the growing power needs of the 
people in the near future. 

When nuclear power becomes one of 
the bargaining tools, our zeal for settle- 
ment must be tempered with deliberate 
caution. Unfortunately, nuclear power is 
principally a force for destruction. Until 
I am convinced that sufficient safeguards 
on nuclear power in the Middle East are 
even possible, I cannot favor such aid. 

Considering these high stakes, H.R. 
15582 is a necessity to insure crucial 
congressional and public scrutiny in any 
nuclear agreement. Congressional ap- 
proval—at least Senate confirmation— 
must be a requirement. 

I do not believe that Congress should 
act as an obstacle to foreign policy initi- 
atives or retreat into an isolationistic 
posture. But it would be a disservice to 
give anything less than full review to 
international agreements involving nu- 
clear power. 

Congress must have a role in all in- 
ternational agreements in which the 
United States plays a major part. Con- 
gress should be kept abreast of current 
developments in these negotiations. 
Often such negotiations involves agree- 
ments—whether nuclear or monetary in 
nature—or other concessions and terms 
that must be subject to the approval or 
at least the cognizance of the Congress. 
The thinking of Congress should be 
sought during negotiations to insure that 
agreements do conform to the wishes of 
the people. 

Mr. Chairman, lest I sound overly neg- 
ative, would point out that I believe pros- 
pects for a permanent peace in the Mid- 
die East appear brighter today than in 
a good many years. The role of the 
United States has, for the most part, 
been a positive one, encouraging the first 
fragile sprouts of what we hope will be a 
new era of understanding in a land 
where at times only guns have spoken. 

The recent disengagement between Is- 
rael and Syria should be recognized as a 
diplomatic triumph. The procurement of 
this agreement after 28 exhausting days 
of intense negotiation stands as a tribute 
to the personal diplomacy of Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger, and his perse- 
verence in the face of what many con- 
sidered insurmountable obstacles. 

I am hopeful that this Government 
will continue its progress toward peace, 
not only in the Middle East, but also in 
other areas of the world. The effort for 
peace is never ending, and one that re- 
quires constant vigilance. Someday, with 
proper diligence, nuclear power, in spite 
of its destructive potential, may be a gen- 
erator of peace and cooperation for our 
friends in the Middle East and the rest 
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of the world. However, that day is not 
here yet for the Middle East. 

This Congress must accept its respon- 
sibility and pass H.R. 15582. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Lone). A substantive revision in the 
statutory procedures for approval of nu- 
clear aid agreements with foreign coun- 
tries is long overdue. In 1954, when the 
Atomic Energy Act was signed into law, 
few Americans contemplated the possi- 
bility of sophisticated nuclear technol- 
ogy proliferating into scores of indus- 
trialized and less-developed nations 
throughout the world. Given a nuclear 
reactor and, perhaps, a little technologi- 
cal assistance, numerous nations now 
have the capacity to produce a nuclear 
weapon which could kill millions of 
people and contaminate a sizable land 
area for thousands of years. 

The problem of nuclear proliferation 
has been made more acute by two dra- 
matic developments occurring within the 
past several months. On May 18, India 
detonated a nuclear device using pluto- 
nium fuel siphoned off from a nuclear 
reactor provided by Canada. India called 
its nuclear detonation peaceful, but 
the fact is that this action seriously 
raised tensions in a part of the world 
which only recently was the scene of sl- 
out warfare, 

An event with even greater implica- 
tions took place on June 14 when Presi- 
dent Nixon announced that the United 
States would sell a nuclear reactor and 
related materials to Egypt. Three days 
later, President Nixon agreed to provide 
similar aid to Israel. Many Americans, in 
and out of Congress, were understand- 
ably shocked by these Presidential pro- 
nouncements. Only a few months after a 
tenuous peace had been secured in the 
volatile Middle East, stability between 
Israel and its neighbors was being se- 
riously jeopardized. As the Jerusalem 
Post pointed out in an editorial of June 
18: 

One more element of danger and uncer- 
tainty has been injected into a situation that 
will not necessarily always remain under U.S, 
control. 


It is the specter of nuclear war in the 
Middle East, waged by both sides using 
American plutonium, which has led to an 
expeditious reassessment of our proce- 
dures for approving nuclear aid agree- 
ments. Present law, in effect since 1954, 
requires no congressional authorization 
for any nuclear assistance provided to 
foreign nations. A proposal for military 
aid can be killed through concurrent 
resolution passed by both Houses within 
60 days, but no such authority for con- 
gressional rejection exists in the case of 
proposed agreements for “peaceful pur- 
poses.” Senator Pastore, vice chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, observed during debate in the 
Senate on July 10: 

Under the present law, the Joint Commit- 
tee cannot do very much about it. [fie 
proposed agreement.] All we do is hold hear- 
ings. We have the arrangement inserted in 
the Record and that is where it stands. 
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I consider it an outrage that the 
American people, through their elected 
representatives in Congress, have no 
power to decide for or against granting 
nuclear assistance to nations in the 
Middle East. With the potential power to 
blow nations off the map at stake, more 
than the executive branch should par- 
ticipate in making such decisions. The 
legislation reported out by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy does go far 
toward restoring Congress to its rightful 
place in this decisionmaking process. The 
adoption of H.R. 15582 will at least give 
Congress the power to say “no” to most 
nuclear aid agreements, rather than only 
those which have been identified as 
“military” in nature. 

Yet legislative authority in our system 
of Government means more than merely 
the power to say “no.” Unless both 
Houses of Congress explicitly approve a 
proposal before it, that proposal cannot 
become law. The committee bill does not 
give Congress a full voice in ruling on 
nuclear assistance agreements. Under its 
provisions, the failure of either House 
to explicitly disapprove a pending agree- 
ment within 60 days would permit that 
agreement to take effect. This unusual 
procedure would permit Congress to leg- 
islate through inaction or disagreement. 

Moreover, small reactors would not be 
covered under the committee bill. Over 
& period of several years, plutonium col- 
lected from such a reactor could be used 
to produce a nuclear weapon. Given this 
possibility, congressional authority over 
nuclear aid agreements should not be 
dependent upon the size of the reactor 
involved. 

The substitute bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Lone, which I haye cospon- 
sored, would plug the loopholes con- 
tained in the committee bill. The Long 
substitute requires that both Houses of 
Congress must approve a proposed agree- 
ment for nuclear aid before it could be 
implemented. The substitute covers all 
forms of nuclear aid, irrespective of 
magnitude or expressed intent. Under its 
provisions, American nuclear aid will not 
be given to any foreign country unless 
Congress gives its positive consent. 

The justification for such legislation is 
clear. Under the Constitution, the most 
minor piece of legislation must gain the 
approval of both the House and Senate 
before it can become law. If the two 
Houses disagree or if either House fails 
to act, the legislation dies. Why should 
an area as grave as nuclear aid be sub- 
ject to a more lax legislative process? 
Why should our constitutional power to 
say “yes” be compromised in matters 
which warrant the fullest possible legis- 
lative consideration? I urge my colleagues 
to join me in voting for this amendment 
to provide the American people with the 
authority in this momentous area which 
is rightfully theirs. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 123 d. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, is revised to read as fol- 
lows: 
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“d. The proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion, together with the approval and deter- 
mination of the President, if arranged pur- 
suant to subsection 91 c., 144 b., or 144 c. 
or if entailing implementation of sections 
53, 54, 103, or 104 in relation to a reactor 
that may be capable of producing more than 
five thermal megawatts or special nuclear 
material for use in connection therewith, 
has been submitted to the Congress and 
referred to the Joint Committee and a period 
of sixty days has elapsed while Congress is 
in session (in computing such sixty days, 
there shall be excluded the days on which 
either House is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than three days), but 
any such proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion shall not become effective if during such 
sixty-day period the Congress passes a con- 
current resolution stating in substance that 
it does not favor the proposed agreement for 
cooperation; Provided, however, That prior 
to the elapse of the first thirty days of any 
such sixty-day period the Joint Committee 
shall submit a report to the Congress of its 
views and recommendations respecting the 
proposed agreement and an accompanying 
proposed concurrent resolution stating in 
substance that the Congress favors, or does 
not favor, as the case may be, the proposed 
agreement for cooperation.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LONG 
OF MARYLAND 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr, Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lone of 
Maryland: Page 2, strike out all after ‘‘there- 
with,” in line 3 down through line 19, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “shall 
have no force or effect unless and until spe- 
cifically approved by Act of Congress. 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, the purpose of my amendment is 
very simple. 

The Members will notice that the bill, 
as presented by the committee, is a 
rather long one and tries to meet all sorts 
of situations; but mine, on the other 
hand, is very simple. It simply says that 
no nuclear agreement shall take effect 
until it is approved by Congress, instead 
of saying that nuclear agreements can 
be made unless we move to stop them. 

As I pointed out before, the United 
States has sold nuclear reactors to 33 
countries, of which 21 have not ratified 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

Not one of these agreements has ever 
come to the floor of this Congress, to 
either body, for debate. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
make sure that every agreement comes 
to the House for debate. 

I feel that the real integrity in the 
Government of the United States is on 
the floor of Congress. Here is where 
everything is done, and it is done in the 
light of the public, with the press listen- 
ing and the whole world watching. This 
is the place where everyone can know 
what is happening to the country and 
to the issues which may determine the 
future of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I pointed out previ- 
ously that once a country gets nuclear 
power and other countries suspect it is 
going to go on into nuclear weapons, it 
becomes politically and absolutely im- 
possible for that other country to avoid 
going after nuclear weapons itself. First, 
they have got to get nuclear power. The 
people in the country, including all the 
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en leaders, will insist that they do 

Therefore, we must do something to 
bring greater control to Congress, be- 
cause we might get this chain reaction 
which could touch off a war which could 
destroy us all. 

Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I would be 
string yield to the gentleman from New 

ork. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman’s amendment. 
I think it is a very useful amendment. 

I think it is important to point out that 
in the past many of the reactors that we 
gave or sold were disseminated under 
other conditions, and the agreements 
that were made thereunder were made 
under much more peaceful and more 
tranquil conditions than we now have. 
The reactors we are talking about would 
go to the Middle East, which for the past 
generation has been an inferno. This 
requires a far more cautious and a more 
prudent consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the way 
Congress can meet its responsibility is 
merely to say that these agreements have 
to be brought before Congress and an 
affirmative vote is required before an 
agreement can be entered into. I cannot 
see any logical agrument against that 
position. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am glad the gentleman feels that 
way. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is proposing an amendment 
that may settle a question that has al- 
ways troubled me about this kind of 
language. 

The language of the bill and of the act 
which it amends provides that it is nec- 
essary to interpose a concurrent resolu- 
tion in order to stop the disseminating 
of such nuclear materials. 

I have always been concerned about 
the provisions of Article I, section 7, of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
where in the second sentence the article 
states as follows: 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which 
the Concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary * * * shall 
be presented to the President of the United 
States; and before the Same shall take effect, 
shall be approved by him * * +, 


Now, it would seem to me that a literal 
reading of the Constitution would permit 
the President in all instances to veto the 
concurrent resolution, subsequent to its 
passage. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree with the gentleman. I 
pointed out to the Members in general 
debate that this whole thing could col- 
lapse at the time we need it the most. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Exactly, 

Mr. LONG of Maryland: There has 
never been an occasion in which this con- 
current resolution has been upheld con- 
stitutionally without a Presidential sig- 
nature. 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. And, of course, quite 
obviously the President is proposing the 
proposition in the first place, so one 
might expect his veto. Does the gentle- 
man not agree? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Yes, I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to join with the gentleman 
from Maryland in support of his amend- 
ment. I think this is something that de- 
serves the full attention of the Congress 
and not just our negative action. 

I have heard the explanations made by 
the State Department as to the safe- 
guards and how they would work, and 
yet when it comes to a full explanation, 
we are not satisfied. We have asked them 
and I have asked them at various times: 
“What happens to these safeguards if we 
are not in the country any more? What 
happens if we are not in Egypt at the 
time and we may not be there in the 
future?” 

Mr. Chairman, I think Congress 
should take a look at this situation. 

Mr. Chairman, serious questions exist 
in consideration of today’s legislation, 
both in the area of checks and balances 
within our Government, and the spread 
of technical nuclear assistance for sup- 
posedly peaceful purposes. 

The recent explosion of a nuclear de- 
vice by India should be a message to this 
Congress: It is all too easy to convert nu- 
clear energy technology into nuclear 
weapons technology. 

Plutonium, the substance used to de- 
velop nuclear weapons, is a direct by- 
product of nuclear reactors, such as the 
ones recently offered to Egypt and Israel. 
The need for strong safeguards to protect 
against the misuse of plutonium is ob- 
viously necessary. The present safe- 
guards are ambiguous. They may not 
adequately protect the world from the 
possibility of plutonium getting into the 
wrong hands. 

It is time to put a check on Executive 
power with regard to nuclear agreements. 
We have already armed half the world 
with conventional weapons—let us not 
do the same with nuclear material. We 
must make sure that nuclear materials 
do not wind up in the wrong hands: One 
way to help do this is for the Congress to 
be involved in the decision. 

The complexity and consequences of 
the issues at stake compel a reasonable 
government to take a reasoned ap- 
proach to this situation. Common sense 
dictates that the introduction of ma- 
terial which could lead to nuclear weap- 
ons in an area that the President de- 
scribes as a “powder keg,” deserve, at 
the bare minimum, very careful scrutiny 
and explicit congressional approval. 

The United States has given peaceful 
nuclear aid to some 30 nations. All 
this has been done without direct con- 
gressional participation. Yet, how can we 
be sure that the safeguards for the pro- 
duction, storage, and transfer are ade- 
quate and/or complied with? How can 
we be sure the material does not end up 
in the wrong hands—say the Palestin- 
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ians? An irresponsible group in control 
of nuclear materials could hold the world 
in blackmail. 

Perhaps most important is the fact 
that we are giving and proposing nuclear 
aid to countries that have not signed the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. Egypt, 
and Israel are two such nations; others 
who have not signed the treaty are Ja- 
pan, Italy, South Africa, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Switzerland, Turkey, Colombia, In- 
donesia, South Korea, and Venezuela. 
While most of these nations are not sig- 
nificant powers, the capability to develop 
a nuclear bomb is not remote, since the 
process is a relatively simple one. India 
exemplifies this, with its “peaceful pur- 
pose” explosion. 

The Washington Post reported on June 
25 that “by the end of this century, a 
million kilograms of plutonium will be 
shipped annually by planes, trains, ships, 
and trucks between thousands of nuclear 
plants in more than 50 countries.” 

A serious situation is developing. With 
all of the critical unanswered questions 
it is imperative the Congress be involved 
in the decisions, not just by the right of 
veto but by a requirement of legislative 
approval. 

In that context, the Congress ought to 
examine, with meticulous care, any and 
all proposed nuclear agreements—it is 
our responsibility to the Constitution and 
to peace in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Lonc) has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Lone). 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding 
to me. 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. 
Long). I think the amendment adds to 
the bill for two reasons: First, it will 
cover the pending proposal relating to 
reactors with respect to Egypt and Israel 
which the current bill before us may not 
cover because of timing. Second, it per- 
fects the mechanism whereby Congress 
can make its will known. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think this 
bill, which I would hope on final passage 
to support, would be improved by the in- 
clusion of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I want the 
gentleman in the well, Mr. Lone of 
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Maryland, to know that I too favor his 
amendment. I think it is a good amend- 
ment, and should be supported by the 
Members, 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for yielding me 
this time. 

Ms, ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. LONG). 

In the absence of any genuine nuclear 
disarmament moves by the great powers, 
it is obvious that other nations will seek 
entry into the nuclear club as a status 
symbol and a power credential. Much as 
I oppose India’s decision to go the nu- 
clear road, I can understand that nation’s 
resentment at being lectured by repre- 
sentatives of nuclear powers who have 
done nothing of a substantive nature to 
reverse the nuclear arms race. 

As many as 24 nations, some small and 
unstable, will possess atomic weapons 
within 10 years, according to Herbert F. 
York, a former member of the General 
Advisory Committee of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency—Bul- 
letin of Atomic Scientists, March 1974. 
“If any of these were to make a techni- 
cal, political or military mistake,” says 
York, “there would be a good chance that 
the whole civilized world could go up in 
nuclear smoke.” 

Access to plutonium is the key factor 
in a nation’s or private group’s ability to 
make a nuclear bomb, and nearly every 
nuclear reactor produces usable plu- 
tonium. 

The United States has been in the lead 
in making nuclear materials available to 
other nations, large and small. It has al- 
ready sent some 75 nuclear reactors to 
25 other countries. I should say that the 
executive branch of the Government has 
done this. Under the existing provisions 
of the Atomic Energy Act, the Executive 
Department simply submitted each pro- 
posed agreement to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and after 30 days it 
was put into effect. Now the United 
States is proposing to offer Egypt a 600 
megawatt nuclear reactor. 

Of course, the United States is not the 
only great power that is handing out nu- 
clear reactors without thought of the 
possible consequences. France has signed 
a $4 to $5 billion agreement with Iran 
to supply it with five 1,000 megawatt nu- 
clear reactors. 

Senator Henry Jackson asserted on 
July 10 in Senate debate that: 

Each of the reactors planned for Egypt 
and Israel (by the United States) will pro- 
duce enough plutonium each year they op- 


erate for at least 20 nuclear explosive de- 
vices, 


Japan has expressed the intention of 
building 16 nuclear reactor powerplants 
in the near future. The United Kingdom 
supplied natural uranium reactors to 
Japan and to Italy many years ago. West 
Germany supplied a huge water reactor 
to Argentina and one to Austria, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands. Sweden sup- 
plied a reactor to Finland. Canada sup- 
plied India with a reactor, which that 
nation then used to obtain the material 
for the nuclear device that it exploded 
recently. 

There is clearly a need for the creation 
of an international agency that would 
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devise an iron-clad system of control 
over plutonium supplies to guarantee 
that they do not fall into irresponsible 
hands. What we have now does not work. 
The very least we in the Congress must 
do now is to insist on control over what 
happens to the plutonium obtained from 
nuclear reactors given to other nations 
by the United States. That is the pur- 
pose behind the amendment being intro- 
duced today. That is also the purpose be- 
hind a resolution of inquiry I have in- 
troduced, now before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, in which I am seek- 
ing to find out what safeguards, if any, 
the U.S. executive branch is demanding 
in exchange for giving nuclear reactors 
to Egypt and other nations. 

With all the facts they can command, 
and they are overwhelming as well as 
terrifying, responsible nuclear scientists 
are trying to alert us to the danger of a 
nuclear holocaust. If we do not fear such 
an eventuality, we are foolish beyond 
belief. If we do not act to do everything 
possible to prevent it, we are acquiescing 
to the end of civilization. 

We in Congress have not really faced 
up to our responsibility. And time is run- 
ning out. 

Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in support 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 


I believe there is general agreement in 
this House that the U.S. Government 
should not march around the world dis- 
pensing nuclear technology without con- 
gressional scrutiny and approval. The 
example of India, which successfully 
constructed an atomic bomb, is too fresh 
in our memories to allow us to believe 
that nuclear technology cannot be 
turned into nuclear weapons. We simply 
must realize that when we grant a na- 
tion materials for nuclear powerplants 
we are also granting them membership 
in the nuclear arms fraternity. Consid- 
ering that many of these nations are 
less than stable politically, and are not 
signatories of the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty, the wisdom of any tech- 
nology transfer appears questionable in- 
deed. 

The issue before us now is what form 
of congressional approval will be re- 
quired to approve transfers made by the 
executive branch. The language adopted 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy states that these agreements shall 
take effect if Congress does not pass a 
concurrent resolution disapproving the 
action within 60 days after the pro- 
posed transfer is placed before it. In ef- 
fect, this very nicely lets Congress off 
the hook. Simply by delaying a vote for 
60 days, Congress can shift the responsi- 
bility for the spread of nuclear weapons 
off to the executive branch. It repre- 
sents the same type of “passing the buck” 
that was incorporated into the war pow- 
ers bill. 


In spite of all the talk about the reas- 
sertion of congressional authority, it 
seems that we still are willing to allow 
the executive branch to make decisions 
that are properly ours. The proliferation 
of nuclear weapons is far too important 
an issue for Congress to evade. The 
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American people have a right to know 
where their representatives stand on each 
transfer of nuclear technology. They can 
only get this information if Congress is 
required to specifically approve such 
transfers. The Long amendment will 
force us to make these decisions; the 
committee language will permit us to 
evade them. 

I consider it vitally important that we 
accept the Long amendment and our own 
constitutional responsibilities. I urge my 
colleagues to vote in favor of both, 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks made by the gentleman in 
the well and, as a cosponsor of the pend- 
ing amendment, I likewise support the 
amendment and urge its adoption. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is only right, 
proper, and fair that the Congress have 
the affirmative obligation to take action 
on these matters. It has been my ex- 
perience in the last 18 months that the 
Congress cannot even clear its collective 
throats within 60 days, and to fail to 
exercise its responsibilities in an affirma- 
tive way would be yet another example 
of the abdication of its proper obliga- 
tions. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman from California 
for yielding, and to commend the gentle- 
man for the remarks he has made. I be- 
lieve the amendment is an excellent one, 
and should be adopted. 

Plutonium and nuclear technology are 
some of the most dangerous things 
among the gifts of this government, and 
certainly they should be subject to a 
thorough government scrutiny and not 
the kind of illusionary checkup before 
us in this legislation. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Lona) should 
be adopted. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. KETCHUM) for the very 
thoughtful and penetrating remarks the 
gentleman has made in support of this 
amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia on the remarks he has made, and 
on the action he is taking today in sup- 
port of this amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the purpose 
of H.R. 15582 to give Congress greater 
control over the sharing of nuclear power 
technology with foreign nations but I do 
not believe the bill goes far enough in the 
direction of Congressional control of such 
matters. 
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Therefore, I approve the concept of- 
fered by Congressman Lone as a substi- 
tute. My position through the years has 
been consistent in this matter; for I have 
always opposed sharing this technology 
with other countries. 

I believe the human race is already im- 
periled by nuclear weapons; and to 
spread the chances of nuclear war is dis- 
astrous folly. I do not believe adequate 
safeguards have been established to pre- 
vent the peaceful use of nuclear power 
from being used as a base for nuclear 
war. I doubt that adequate safeguards 
can in fact be found or established. 

Mr. Chairman; in the July 1974 edition 
of “Not Man Apart” there is an article 
which discusses the sharing of nuclear 
technology with foreign nations: and 
concludes that the export of such tech- 
nology is “incompatible with the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, under- 
mines world peace and renders the very 
survival of humankind doubtful.” The 
article under the titie of “Sharing the 
Risk of Disaster” says in part: 

SHARING THE RISK OF DISASTER 

BOOM! (India.) BOOM! BOOM! (France.) 
BOOM! (China.) BOOM! (Great Britain.) 

Detonation of five “nuclear devices” by 
four nations within the span of a few 
weeks makes one wonder— 

What ever happened to nuclear non-pro- 
liferation? 

World peace and human survival may 
hinge upon the answer to that question. 

If the concept of nuclear non-prolifera- 
tion isn't as robust as we might wish, the 
blame for that falls not so much on mili- 
tarists as it does on industrialists, Captains 
of industry have rushed in where field 
marshalls feared to tread. 

Carried to its ultimate conclusion, non- 
proliferation would imply an atomic monop- 
oly by the first nation to harness the 
power of the atom. Many Americans once 
actually believed that if only the US could 
guard its “secrets” well enough, it could 
retain an atomic monopoly. But Russia ex- 
ploded that idea disconcertingly soon, and in 
short order the two superpowers discovered 
a mutual interest in limiting membership in 
“the nuclear club” to as few nations (be- 
sides themselves) as possible, 

What worried the US and the USSR was 
the prospect of a proliferation in the num- 
ber of nations with the capability of build- 
ing atomic bombs. In hindsight, however, it 
is clear that virtually any country that 
could get its hands on some reactor fuel (and 
from this, get plutonium) could build 
bombs; given the raw materials to start with, 
the technology of bomb-building simply 
isn’t that difficult. 

If non-proliferation was ever to amount 
to more than a desperate hope, fissionable 
material would have to be kept out of the 
hands of nations (and terrorists, and luna- 
tics, and so on) who didn't already possess it, 
But such a dog-in-the-manger attitude was 
hard for members of “the nuclear club” to 
justify to non-members, and it flew in the 
face of America’s longing to erase the mem- 
ory of Hiroshima by instituting an “atoms 
for peace” program—a program of exporting 
“peaceful” nuclear hardware, fuel, and 
technology. 

Although the atom can be split, it Is a 
foolish mistake to assume that it is divis- 
ible into peaceful and warlike segments. 
Nuclear fuel and nuclear explosives are es- 
sentially the same thing; burned slowly it 
can serve as a fuel, burned fast it explodes. 
A nation that acquires “the peaceful atom” 
has, for all practical purposes, acquired the 
bomb. 

India (of all countries) drove that point 
home very forcibly in recent weeks by clan- 
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destinely converting “peaceful” nuclear ma- 
terials (obtained from Canada) into nuclear 
explosives. Is it any wonder that Pakistan, 
India’s neighbor and traditional enemy, finds 
it impossible to believe Indian assurances 
that it is interested only in the peaceful 
employment of atomic explosives? Is it any 
wonder that Pakistan hastily announced a 
crash program to match India’s nuclear capa- 
bility? 

If there is any part of the world where 
nonproliferation is even more devoutly to be 
desired than on the Indian subcontinent, it 
is the Middle East. So what happens? Presi- 
dent Nixon promises nuclear hardware, fuel, 
and know-how to both Arabs and Israelis, 
whose enmity has for decades periodically 
flared into open conflict. As a result of this 
diplomatic master stroke, another war in the 
Middle East will probably involve nuclear- 
armed antagonists. 

This is what “the peaceful atom” has 
brought us to! 

Arabs, Israelis, Pakistanis, and other as- 
pirants to membership in “the nuclear club” 
will undoubtedly promise the suppliers of 
nuclear materials not to misuse them—Jjust 
as India undoubtedly promised Canada. And 
just as convincingly as India, other new 
members of “the nuclear club” will proclaim 
that their atomic testing is exclusively for 
peaceful purposes. 

A point-of-no-return is likely to be 
reached beyond which proliferation is irre- 
versible. Suppose, for example, that the US 
has second thoughts about exporting “the 
peaceful atom” to Country X. By that time 
the hardware has already been delivered, and 
atomic technology is currently accessible in 
virtually all modern societies. The US’s only 
recourse is to quit shipping reactor fuel to 
Country X—which merely allenates Coun- 
try X and induces it to switch to a competi- 
tive source of supply. 

In a world where the relations among na- 
tions remain anarchic, nuclear proliferation 
is mortally dangerous. Yet it proceeds apace. 
Had not India’s atomic blast shocked Canada 
into deferring action, it would probably, be- 
fore now, have concluded an agreement to 
supply Romania with 20 nuclear reactors 
and fuel. If Romania is knocking for admis- 
sion to “the nuclear club,” can there be any 
nation, large or small, that isn’t thinking 
of doing likewise? 


As I conclude my remarks, I should 
like to say that the only argument I 
have heard here in opposition to this 
point of view has been that the nuclear 
genie has had itself uncapped. The bot- 
tle top is already off. What kind of an 
excuse is that? 

What kind of an excuse is it to say that 
because the danger is already horrendous 
throughout the world that we ought to 
by our funds, by our technology, by our 
power, and by our industry spread it 
further? 

That would be like saying that since 
somebody has already thrown a cup of 
gasoline and lit a match, how can it do 
any harm for somebody else to throw 
another cup of gasoline on the fire? 

We are dealing with the survival of 
mankind. To be a part, to be a parcel, 
of forwarding things that can destroy 
mankind is just to me unthinkable. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The call will be taken by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 


[Roll No. 425] 


Addabbo Evins, Tenn. 
Alexander Fisher 
Archer Fountain 
Arends Fulton 
Biaggi Gettys 
Blatnik 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Butler 

Carey, N.Y. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chisholm 


Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nelsen 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Pepper 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, N.Y. 

. Rooney, Pa. 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Seiberling 
Shuster 
Steiger, Wis. 
Teague 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Waldie 


Holifield 
Ichord 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Landrum 
McSpadden 
Madigan 

. Martin, Nebr. 
Mathis, Ga. Whitten 
Meeds Widnall 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Forp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 15582, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the Members to 
record their presence by electronic de- 
vice, whereupon 356 Members recorded 
their presence, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentleman from Illinois had 
been recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I oppose the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Lone). 

The bill that we bring to the floor this 
afternoon was, when it was introduced, 
acclaimed by most Members of the House 
as being a step in the right direction, to 
further impose congressional supervision 
or control over agreements for cooper- 
ation in the nuclear field. Almost unan- 
imously, every Member of this House in- 
dicated his support of this legislation. 

I think that the legislation is good leg- 
islation, as the Members will see if they 
read from line 12 through line 19 on page 
2 of the bill. 

I shall read it. The bill provides: “That 
prior to the elapse of the first 30 days 
of any such 60-day period the Joint 
Committee shall submit a report to the 
Congress of its views and recommenda- 
tions respecting the proposed agreement 
and an accompanying proposed concur- 
rent resolution stating in substance that 
the Congress favors, or does not favor, 
as the case may be, the proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation.” 

We gave a lot of attention and a lot of 
thought to writing this legislation be- 
cause we knew that if we went too far 
in it, it would be subject to Presidential 
veto, and probably rightly so, because we 
are treading pretty close to a question of 
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the constitutional powers of the separate 
bodies of the Government. I would think 
that the Executive might have a good 
point if he did veto a legislative proposal 
that went any further than we are going 
in this bill. The amendment that was 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland 
certainly poses that problem and the 
danger of a veto of a program or of a 
plan that almost every Member of this 
Congress 30 days ago accepted with open 
arms. 


We thought we were going in the right 
direction and this is what the Congress 
wanted to do. By the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lone), we are put- 
ting the United States out of the inter- 
= trade area in this particular 

eld. 


The committee’s proposal concentrates 
on items of significance and does not 
make it mandatory that Congress spend 
time on actions which are not vital from 
the standpoint of safeguards. 


Contrary to some of the statements 
heard today, the Congress has not been 
kept in ignorance about agreements for 
cooperation. If any Member of the Con- 
gress is not familiar with them, it is be- 
cause he does not read carefully the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Every agreement 
for cooperation is printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Hearings are held on 
them, and with very few exceptions, ex- 
cept those relating only to medical iso- 
topes and research, these hearings are 
open hearings. Over 90 percent of these 
have been open hearings. The committee 
has always informed the House it is go- 
ing to hold these hearings. Here is a list 
of our hearings: 


PUBLIC AND EXECUTIVE HEARINGS OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


Argentina: July 29, 1955—Exec., June 22, 
1960—Exec., June 20, 1964—Open. 

Australia: March 1, 1961—Exec., August 6, 
1957—Exec., March 20, 1967—Open. 

Austria: March 20, 1967—Open. 

Berlin Reactor: March 6, 1957—Exec. 

Brazil: July 27, 1965—Open., May 20, 
1964—Exec., June 22, 1960—Exec., July 16, 
1958—Exec., June 8, 1955—Exec. 

Canada: June 22, 1960—Exec., 
1955—Exec., June 14, 1955—Exec. 

China (Rep. of): August 25, 1966—Open, 
June 30, 1964—Open, June 22, 1960—Exec. 

Colombia: June 8, 1955—Exec., March 20, 
1967—Open. 

Denmark: June 25, 1968—Open, July 16, 
1958—Exec. 

Euratom: June 22, 1973—Open, Septem- 
ber 5, 1963—Open, June 22, 1960—Exec., Jan- 
uary 21, 1959—Open, March 28, 1957—Exec., 
March 9, 1956—Exec. 

France: June 30, 1964—Open, March 1, 
1961—Exec., July 24, 1957—Exec. 

Germany: July 24, 1957—Exec. 

Greece: June 30, 1964—Open, June 22, 
1960—Exec. 

India: September 5, 1963—Open, June 25, 
1963—Exec. 

Indonesia: January 27, 1966—Open, June 
22, 1960—Exec. 

Iaea: April 29, 1965—Open, June 30, 1959— 
Open. 

Iran: June 30, 
1957—Exec, 

Ireland: June 25, 1968—Open, March 1, 
196 |—Exec. 

Israel: August 25, 1966—Open, April 29, 


July 6, 


1964—Open, March 28, 
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1965—Open, May 20, 1964—Exec., June 22, 
1960—Exec. 

Italy: July 24, 1957—Exec. 

Japan: June 25, 1968—Open, July 16, 
1958—Exec. 

Korea: June 4, 1965—Open. 

Netherlands: July 24, 1957—Exec. 

New Zealand: June 22, 1960—Exec. 

Norway: March 28, 1957—Exec. 

Peru: July 24, 1957—Exec. 

Philippines: June 25, 1968—Open, June 28, 
1966—Open, June 22, 1960—Exec., June 6, 
1955—Exec., June 8, 1955—Exec. 

Portugal: May 20, 1964—Exec., June 22, 
1960—Exec. 

Russia: May 26, 1966—Open, 
1960—Exec., March 30, 1960—Exec. 

South Africa: June 9, 1967—Exec., July 24, 
1957—Exec, 

Spain: January 27, 1966—Open. 

Sweden: August 25, 1966—Open. 

Switzerland: January 27, 1966—Open, 
June 22, 1960—Exec., July 29, 1955—Exec. 

Thailand: June 30, 1964—Open, June 22, 
1960—Exec. 

Turkey: May 26, 1966—Open, 
1965—Open, June 8, 1955—Exec. 

United Kingdom: April 4, 1966—Exec., 
June 28, 1966—Open, June 17, 1965—Exec., 
July 19, 1965—Exec. July 6, 1955—Exec., June 
14, 1955—Exec. 

Viet-Nam: June 30, 1964—Open. 

Yugoslavia: June 22, 1960—Exec., March 30, 
1960—Exec. 


So if any Member has been in igno- 
rance of these agreements for coopera- 
tion, it is because he was not following 
the Record, or was not concerned with 
them at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very 
serious amendment, one that the House 
should reject. If there is any Member in 
the House who is concerned about con- 
gressional overlook, he should support 
the committee’s position, because in that 
way we do tighten and get greater con- 
trol over the agreements for cooperation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members to 
reject the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to explain 
precisely how this amendment differs 
from the original bill. 

In the original bill, if an international 
agreement with respect to transmitting 
atomic energy potential is anticipated— 
and the way the bill reads, it amends the 
whole section, section d., so it applies 
both to military and civilian export of 
atomic material—if such is anticipated, 
then the President must report it to Con- 
gress and unless a concurrent resolution 
is passed by Congress disapproving the 
agreement, the President may go for- 
ward with such plan. 

The difficulty with that is that a con- 
current resolution, under section 7 of 
article I of the Constitution, is subject 
to a veto, because the Constitution says 
quite clearly that anything requiring the 
concurrence of both bodies must go to 
the President. That means that Congress 
right to stop the sending of nuclear ma- 
terials is really illusory. Because the 
President has desired to do so in the first 
place, the concurrent resolution is sub- 
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ject to veto, and one might expect him 
then to veto it. 

Now, under the Long amendment, 
when such nuclear materials are to be 
sent to another nation under such an 
agreement there must be specific, affirm- 
ative action by Congress. That is what it 
provides. If we really want to keep a 
handle on this activity and really control 
it in Congress, the only way to do it is 
by agreeing to the Long amendment. The 
other way is totally illusory. The other 
way would simply permit the President 
at that time to veto. 

Now, it may be. argued—and some 
constitutional authorities do so argue— 
that the condition subsequent of concur- 
rent resolution may be provided for in 
the original act and therefore is a limi- 
tation on the authority granted by the 
original legislation. It is argued that this 
makes this kind of a concurrent resolu- 
tion not a matter subject to veto. It is 
like an administrative act which is a 
condition of the original legislation. 

But, can you imagine the President 
not vetoing and not insisting that he has 
authority to veto? So what in the world 
do we do? Do we then go into a long 
constitutional hassle over what power 
the President has to veto? He controls 
the Executive Department. He ships the 
goods. By the time the case is tested the 
matter becomes moot. 

The only way to control the power to 
export nuclear potential, either for 
peaceful or military use, is to simply say 
that before it is done Congress must act 
affirmatively. That is what the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lonc) does. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
LONG). 

Mr. Chairman, I think the problem 
here is that the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Lonc), has offered an amend- 
ment with the idea that it would in- 
hibit the proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons, if his amendment, requiring an 
affirmative vote by Congress in each case 
of an agreement for cooperation with 
another country, is passed. 

Mr, Chairman, the truth of the matter 
is that this issue was met in 1954 when 
we first passed the Atomic Energy Act. 
At that time we realized that whenever 
you had intercourse with other countries 
in the nuclear area there is an oppor- 
tunity for information and materials to 
be diverted from peaceful channels to 
warlike channels—the bomb. 

So we approached the problem in how 
best to prevent this diversion, and we 
found out that you cannot do it by agree- 
ment. Treaties are broken. Agree- 
ments are broken. But you can pre- 
vent diversion by other means, and 
another method, and that is by your 
agreement establishing a system whereby 
after the agreement is written, and when 
anything moves between one country and 
another under it, there are inspections 
and there are safeguards. So it is not to 
scrutinize an agreement for cooperation 
much further than to make sure it in- 
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cludes safeguards in it, and just so long 
as it includes inspections in it. Then you 
have a situation whereby if those inspec- 
tions and if those safeguards are thor- 
oughly enforced then the diversion of 
nuclear materials into weapons channels 
is inhibited. 

It is not needed by the Congress to 
examine minutely each one of these 
agreements, that is needed by Congress 
to support the proper safeguards. And 
we have indeed established these safe- 
guards in this area that are quite ef- 
fective. We have imposed them also via 
the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy which imposes worldwide safeguards 
and inspections. That also addressed the 
problem. That is where the safety of the 
world lies. There has never been a diver- 
sion of nuclear wedpons that I know of 
under these safeguards. The only situa- 
tion I know of where there has been a 
diversion is with the Indian bomb. They 
made their own material in India, and 
built their own bomb. 

I suggest that this amendment will 
be quite mischievous, and I ask for its 
defeat. 

STATEMENT IN OPPOSITION TO POSITIVE 
ACTION AMENDMENT 

H.R. 15582 will require a review and 
report to Congress by the Joint Com- 
mittee on each proposed agreement and 
the Congress will have ample time to de- 
cide whether or not it wishes to act. 
Congress should have the option to act 
on each significant agreement, but we 
should also have the option not to act 
on trivial matters. 

I want to guard against what may be 
viewed as an unwarranted intrusion into 
the prerogatives of the executive branch. 
H.R. 15582 is not veto-proof, but it ap- 
plies language which, though not tested, 
has been in the Atomic Energy Act since 
1958, and has earlier roots. I submit 
that this proposed amendment will make 
the whole arrangement more susceptible 
to a veto, and the President may be 
standing on good constitutional ground 
in vetoing the bill. 

Let me quote from a Supreme Court 
opinion. Mr. Justice Sutherland, in the 
ease of U.S. v. Curtiss-Wright, 299 U.S. 
304 (1936), wrote: 

It is important to bear in mind that we 
are here dealing not alone with an authority 
vested in the President by an exertion of 
legislative power, but with such an author- 
ity plus the very delicate, plenary and exclu- 
sive power of the President as the sole 
organ of the federal government in the field 
of international relations . . . Congression- 
al legislation which is to be made effective 
through negotiation and inquiry within the 
international field must often accord to the 
President a degree of discretion and free- 
dom from statutory restriction which would 
not be admissible were domestic affairs alone 
involved. 


If we do not act, then I think the bene- 
fit of the doubt ought to go to the ad- 
ministration. I do not think we ought to 
kill a negotiated international agree- 
ment by inaction. Under H.R. 15582, one 
House of Congress could not frustrate 
the combined will of the President and 
the other House. Under this amendment 
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each House would have a veto power. 
These agreements would have to undergo 
a more exacting procedure than the Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty. This seems to me 
to be an imbalance. 

Increasing the difficulty of obtaining 
congressional sanction of an agreement 
will discourage our atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram. But such a development would not 
cut off access to nuclear energy from any 
nation, since this technology is available 
from a number of other nations. For ex- 
ample, England, Canada, France, the 
Soviet Union and Germany have active 
foreign nuclear cooperation programs. 
These nations have already entered into 
many cooperative nuclear projects with 
other nations. I might add that some of 
these nations such as, for example, 
France, West Germany, and Canada are 
actively seeking foreign reactor sales. 
Such foreign sales are obviously an ex- 
cellent source of foreign exchange 
funds. Our present nuclear program en- 
visages, for example, an income of over 
$30 billion in the next two decades from 
the provision of uranium enriching 
services alone. 

This amendmeni may have emotional 
appeal, but what it amounts to is an 
overreaction to a short-term situation. 
Let us do something which is practical 
and effective, but leaves us with a logical 
procedure. Let us adopt the procedures 
proposed by the Joint Committee, and 
defeat this overreaching amendment. 

Today peaceful nuclear traffic with 
other countries has the potential of earn- 
ing several billions of dollars of foreign 
exchange. Already, this year alone, we are 
earning more than half a billion dollars 
for the sale of nuclear fuel overseas. 
Safeguards insure no diversions to 
weapons use. This is under agreements 
for cooperation of longstanding which 
have worked well. To now nitpick and 
impose this kind of barrier to legitimate 
commerce is unnecessary and will place 
the United States in considerable com- 
petitive disadvantage in an increasingly 
competitive situation in the world nu- 
clear power business. 

To require affirmative action many 
times each year to enter or amend these 
agreements for cooperation will impose 
an impossible burden on our nuclear 
business without making a single con- 
apap: to the cause of nonprolifera- 

on. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to associate myself with the 
gentleman in opposition to the amend- 
ment, and point out what we would be 
buying in terms of legislative workload, 
if we were to adopt this amendment: We 
already have 30 agreements for coopera- 
tion and inspection, and each one of 
those is subject to periodic renewal or to 
amendment, or to review of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Association 
protocol, and the like. 

For example, we already have no less 
than 11 such agreements submitted by 
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the AEC in 1974. It is my understanding 
that they expect to submit seven more 
during the present year. Most of those 
are entirely innocuous agreements that 
should not occupy the important time of 
this body, and before we undertake to 
commit both Houses of Congress to 
mandatory specific action on each one 
of these items, I think we ought to be 
asking ourselves whether that is legislat- 
ing in a responsible manner. 

Let me remind this body that sub- 
stantially similar legislation to that 
which this Committee is proposing today 
passed the other body unanimously. The 
vote was 96 to 0. An amendment almost 
identical to that offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Lonc) was 
rejected. Then the Senate went on to 
pass this bill unanimously. 

I hope that the Members will join the 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in opposing this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lone). It had not 
been my intention to join in debate on 
this matter, but I have become troubled 
about, first, the problem of the Congress 
abdicating its responsibility; and, second, 
the inattention of the other body to its 
constitutional duty to concern itself with 
the ratification of treaties, the confirma- 
tion and appointment of ministers, am- 
bassadors, and other high officers of Gov- 
ernment. 

The President has just returned from 
abroad. During that trip he had given 
away, according to what I was informed 
in the press, a number of things: He has 
given rights to other countries to engage 
in air traffic into the United States. I 
inquired of the State Department. They 
had no awareness of the President’s 
commitments to an airline in another 
nation for landing rights parenthetically 
at a time when two major U.S. carriers 
are in severe economic difficulty. The 
President gave away, or was reported to 
have given away, in one country one 
atomic powerplant, fuel, equipment, and 
technology, and in the next country two 
atomic powerplants and two sets of tech- 
nology and fuels. 

What is wrong with the Congress hav- 
ing a say as to what is given away in 
terms of nuclear technology and nuclear 
powerplants, and things of that kind? 
Nothing that I can discern. Certainly 
the workload of the Congress is going 
to be added to by this action, but I do not 
think it is too much to expect that the 
Congress would carry out its constitu- 
tional responsibility of seeing that the 
property of the people be properly con- 
served. In this we exercise a power that 
is given to the Congress expressly in the 
Constitution. 

The gentleman from California, my 
good friend (Mr. Hosmer) , in his remarks 
has indicated that treaties and agree- 
ments are broken. He is right, this is true. 
Certainly the peril is most extreme in 
cases of gifts and arrangements where 
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United States is going to give away nu- 
clear powerplants and equipment and 
fuel? 

The fuel, plutonium which is a par- 
ticularly essential part of nuclear power- 
plants, is not only the most toxic sub- 
stance which is known, but it also has 
the capacity of being used for atomic 
bombs. The country is becoming troubled 
at this time that there is a strong pos- 
sibility that this may be the subject of hi- 
jacking and theft by extremist forces in- 
side this country and perhaps elsewhere 
around the world. To kill millions one 
does not need to convert it into an atomic 
bomb; all he has got to do is explode a 
device which scatters plutonium around 
through the atmosphere. It has an enor- 
mously long half-life and will persist and 
poison people for thousands of years. 

India has just made an atom bomb. 
Countries disregard their agreements; 
countries break their treaties; and I can 
foresee no reason why countries should 
not disregard the treaties and agree- 
ments which have already been made 
with regard to the transfer of fissionable 
material; the transfer of technology, and 
the creation of atomic plants and other 
things for peaceful use. It is not too 
much to ask that the Congress look at 
these gifts before they are made. The 
Long amendment gives us that oppor- 
unity. We will then have meaningful 
controls as opposed to the kind of illu- 
sory device that the committee has sub- 
mitted to us. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr, LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know if I understood the gentleman 
correctly, but did the gentleman state 
the President went overseas and gave 
away a reactor? 

Mr. DINGELL. It was so reported in 
the press. I do not know whether the 
press is accurate or not, but all I know is 
that the Congress in those matters was 
not consulted. The President also gave 
away a helicopter. 

Mr. LUJAN. If the gentleman is under 
that impression, let me tell the gentle- 
man the President did not give the re- 
actor away. He just gave them the right 
to buy the reactor and some fuel. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am glad. The gentle- 
man has corrected my impression, I am 
delighted, but in any event the Con- 
gress should have been consulted and 
under the Long amendment the Congress 
would have been consulted. I believe we 
should operate in that way rather than 
under the illusory controls we have in 
the present legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I want to make one point. What the 
gentleman from Michigan has just said, 
although the remarks have a number of 
errors in them, is completely beside the 
point. The point is that when we have an 
agreement between this country and an- 
other country to ratify, are we going to 
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have to do it by a positive action of this 
House and the other House and take all 
that time or should we have the oppor- 
tunity to do it at our will, in other words 
if we want to? The Long amendment 
says we have to take a positive action on 
every single agreement and take our 
time on that. I ask should we have the 
option to do it when we want to? I sug- 
gest we defeat the Long amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Lone). I 
cannot sit silent without responding to 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
McCormack) who just remarked the pro- 
visions on the committee bill would save 
time. My goodness, who should be con- 
cerned about taking more time on a mat- 
ter so important as giving away our nu- 
clear technology. This is an important 
matter. This concerns our precious and 
invaluable nuclear materials. We saw 
what happened in India. It may happen 
elsewhere if we let the executive branch 
make agreements without congressional 
approval. 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. An- 
DERSON), on the other side of the aisle, 
referred to the vote in the Senate. Who 
cares what the Senate did or does? Let 
us not worry about the Senate. Rather 
let us preserve the prerogatives and pres- 
tige of the House. 

The gentleman from Maryland has of- 
fered an amendment which simply says 
in a few words that any agreement must 
be approved by Congress. That means 
both bodies of Congress. 

This amendment provides for a very 
simple procedure to ensure strong con- 
gressional control of nuclear agreements. 
Under the committee bill there is no as- 
surance that Congress will ever get a 
chance to vote on nuclear agreements. 
Rather the committee bill is deceptive. 
It tries to give the impression that Con- 
gress will be assured a vote on nuclear 
agreements. Really it provides only for 
Congress to pass a concurrent resolution 
stating that it does not favor the pro- 
posed agreement for cooperation. Big 
deal! 

Just think, that even if a resolution is 
reported, how do we know that the 
leadership will bring that resolution to a 
vote? The facts are that if we look back 
over the past years and look at nuclear 
agreements for civil uses such as, for 
example, the proposed Mideast nuclear 
agreement, the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee could have reported a bill 
disapproving such agreements, but it has 
never done so. If we follow the committee 
bill out, how do we know that Congress 
will actually get the chance to vote dis- 
approval if it so desires? 

The Long amendment has some mean- 
ing. It preserves the prerogatives of the 
House of Representatives. If adopted, it 
means that no nuclear agreement could 
go through without approval of the 
House, as well as Senate approval. 

Under the committee proposal, the 
House could vote its disapproval, but if 
the Senate approved or, note this—did 
nothing—the nuclear agreement would 
go through. 


Moreover, I think we should look very 
dimly at any kind of proceeding that 
calls for congressional action on a nu- 
clear agreement by concurrent resolu- 
tion. It is of doubtful constitutionality 
because concurrent resolutions are not 
signed by the President. If we folloyed 
the committee bill, the President could 
refuse to obey a resolution even though 
passed by both Houses disapproving a 
nuclear agreement. He could do this by 
citing its questionable constitutional 
status. If the President took such a 
course, Congress could estop such a nu- 
clear agreement only by passing a new 
law over the President's veto. 

In my judgment we are indebted to the 
gentleman for offering this amendment 
because it affects any nuclear agreement 
entered into after July 1, 1974, and in- 
sures that the proposed Mideast nuclear 
agreements such as those with Egypt, 
Israel, and Iran would be covered. This 
means they would have to be approved 
by both bodies of Congress to take effect. 

Mr. Chairman, in the wake of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s announcement that he in- 
tends to negotiate cooperative nuclear 


-power agreements with Egypt and Israel 


we must pass an amendment that will 
require affirmative approval by both 
bodies of Congress. That will stop the 
Executive from any capricious action. 
The committee procedure of a concurrent 
resolution or a veto simply by an action 
of joint disapproval is not enough be- 
cause if the Houses are divided and one 
happens not to act, these international 
nuclear agreements would thereby escape 
any congressional approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lone). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the Chair was 
in doubt. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 194, noes 191, 
not voting 49, as follows: 


[Roll No. 426] 
AYES—194 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


Archer 
Ashbrook 


Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blatnik 


Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 


Brown, Calif. 


Brown, Ohio 


Broyhill, N.C. 


Burgener 


Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 

Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 
Clancy 

Clark 
Collins, Tl. 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 


Drinan 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 


Edwards, Calif. 


Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 


F 
Flowers 


Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 


. Hamilton 


Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 


Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Hechler, W. Va. 


Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
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Kastenmeter 
Kazen 

Kemp 
Ketchum 
Koch 

Kyros 
Lagomarsino 


Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Miller 
Mills 
Minish 


Mitchell, Md. 
Mizell 
Moakley 


Abdnor 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak 


Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Barrett 
Beard 

Bell 

Bevill 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Bolling 
Bowen 


Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 


Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., dr. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 
Froehlich 
Puqua 


Mcorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Parris 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Reuss 
Riegie 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 


NOES—191 


Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 


Hinshaw 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Okla. 
Kin 


g 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Maraziti 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Milford 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murtha 
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Shipley 
Shoup 
Shuster 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Staggers 


Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, S.C. 


Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
O’Brien 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 


Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Ruppe 

Ruth 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebelius 
Shriver 

Sikes 


isk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Snyder 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Uliman 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
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Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyle 


Zablockl 
Zion 


Wyman 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ml. 


NOT VOTING—49 


Griffiths Pepper 
Gunter Pritchard 
Hanna Railsback 
Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Hansen, Wash. Rooney, N.Y. 
Hébert Rooney, Pa. 
Holifield Rose 

Jones, Ala. Rostenkowski 
Jones, Tenn. Stanton, 
Landrum James V. 
Luken Symington 
McSpadden Teague 
Martin, Nebr. Tiernan 
Meeds Vander Veen 
Nelsen Young, Tex. 
O'Neill Zwach 
Owens 


Arends 
Biaggi 
Brasco 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Conte 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 
Diggs 
Ellberg 
Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fulton 
Green, Oreg. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. This Act shall apply to proposed 
agreements for cooperation and to proposed 
amendments to agreements for cooperation 
hereafter submitted to the Congress. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LONG OF MARY- 

LAND 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lone of Mary- 
land: Page 2, strike out lines 20 through 22 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to any agree- 
ment or any amendment to any agreement, 
if the agreement or the amendment is pro- 
posed or entered into after July 1, 1974.” 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment does not correct any- 
thing, and actually the amendment does 
not mean anything. The committee is 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr, Chair- 
man, I thank the committee for accept- 
ing the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Lone). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. McCFALL) 
having assumed the Chair, Mr. Forp, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that the Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 15582) 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, to enable Congress to con- 
cur in or disapprove international agree- 
ments for cooperation in regard to cer- 
tain nuclear technology, pursuant to 
House Resolution 1227, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the 
rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. HOSMER 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. HOSMER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hosmer moves to recommit the bill, 
n 15582 to the Joint Committee on Atomic 

nergy. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to recommit, 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 373, noes 8, 
not voting 53, as follows: 


[Roll No. 427] 
AYES—373 


Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 


Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Til. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 


Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fia. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlleon, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 

Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronin 
Dantel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 


Deyine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans, Colo. 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 


. Ginn 


Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
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Grover 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
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Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 

Moakley 
Molliohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 


Hechler, W.Va. Calif. 


Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 

Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Maraziti 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 


Davis, Wis. 
Frelinghuysen 
Gross 


Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy, Tl. 
Murphy, N.Y. 


Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, ll. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 

Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
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Gubser 
Hosmer 
Landgrebe 


Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C, 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Ney. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wiliams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 


Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, N1. 
Young, S.C. 
Zablocki 

Zion 


Powell, Ohio 
Ware 


NOT VOTING—53 


Arends 


Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fulton 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash, 
Hébert 
Holifield 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn, 


Landrum 
Luken 
McClory 
McDade 
McEwen 
McSpadden 
Mann 
Martin, Nebr. 
Meeds 
Nelsen 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Quillen 
Railsback 
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Schneebeli Vander Veen 
Rooney, Pa. Symington Whitten 
Rose Teague Young, Tex. 
Rostenkowski Tiernan Zwach 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr, Whitten. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Diggs with Mrs, Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Luken. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Mann. 

Mr. Pulton with Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Zwach. 

Mr. Gunter with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mrs. Griffiths. 
: Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Rails- 

ack, 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Quillen, 

Mr. Vander Veen with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Blagg! with Mr. Martin of Nebraska, 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Ham- 
merschmidt. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. McSpadden with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr, Eshleman. 

Mr. Meeds with Mr. Conte. 

Mr, Owens with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Nelsen. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Coughlin. 

Mr. Symington with Mr. Young of Texas. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PRICE of Mlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the Senate bill 
(S. 3698) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, to enable Con- 
gress to concur in or disapprove inter- 
national agreements for cooperation in 
regard to certain nuclear technology, a 
bill similar to H.R. 15582, just passed by 
the House. 

Fi Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 


Rooney, N.Y. 


S. 3698 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 123 d. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, is revised to read as 
follows: 

“d. The proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion, together with the approval and deter- 
mination of the President, if arranged 
pursuant to subsection 91 c., 144 b., or 144 c., 
or if entailing implementation of sections 
53, 54, 103, or 104 in relation to a reactor 
that may be capable of producing more than 
five thermal megawatts or special nuclear 
material for use in connection therewith, 
has been submitted to the Congress and 
referred to the Joint Committee and a 
period of sixty days has elapsed while Con- 
gress is in session (in computing such sixty 
days, there shall be excluded the days on 
which either House is not in session because 
of an adjournment of more than three days), 
but any such proposed agreement for coop- 
eration shall not become effective if during 
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such sixty-day period the Congress passes 
& concurrent resolution stating in substance 
that it does not favor the proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation: Provided, That prior 
to the elapse of the first thirty days of any 
such sixty-day period the Joint Committee 
shall submit a report to the Congress of 
its views and recommendations respecting 
the proposed agreement and an accompany- 
ing proposed concurrent resolution stating 
in substance that the Congress favors, or 
does not favor, as the case may be, the pro- 
posed agreement for cooperation. Any such 
concurrent resolution so reported shall be- 
come the pending business of the House in 
question (in the case of the Senate the time 
for debate shall be equally divided between 
the proponents and the opponents) within 
twenty-five days and shall be voted on 
within five calendar days thereafter, unless 
such House shall otherwise determine by 
yeas and nays.”. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall apply to proposed 
agreements for cooperation and to proposed 
amendments to agreements for cooperation 
hereafter submitted to the Congress. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PRICE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Price of Illinois moves to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the Senate bill 
S. 3698, and to insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions of H.R. 15582, as passed, as follows: 

That subsection 123 d. of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, is revised to 
read as follows: 

“d. The proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion, together with the approval and deter- 
mination of the President, if arranged pur- 
suant to subsection 91 c., 144 b., or 144 c., or 
if entailing implementation of sections 53, 
54, 103, or 104 in relation to a reactor that 
may be capadle of producing more than five 
thermal megawatts or special nuclear mate- 
rial for use in connection therewith, shall 
have no force or effect unless and until spe- 
cifically approved by Act of Congress. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to any agree- 
ment or any amendment to any agreement, 
if the agreement or the amendment is pro- 
posed or entered into after July 1, 1974. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 15582) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and in- 
clude extraneous matter, on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TOMORROW 


(Mr. McFALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 


` minute.) 
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Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to announce that the first item of 
business tomorrow, as announced earlier 
‘today, will be the legislative appropria- 
tions conference report. 

Following that, we will take up H.R. 
15046, the U.S. Information Agency au- 
thorization. 

This will be followed by a conference 
report on the District of Columbia elec- 
tion campaign bill. 

Following that we will begin to sched- 
ule, as printed in the Whip Notice, the 
Export Administration Act and so forth. 

There are also eligible for tomorrow 
sometime during the day two conference 
reports from the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF THE 
U.S. GROUP OF THE NORTH AT- 
LANTIC ASSEMBLY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section I, pubic law 689, 84th 
Congress, as amended, the Chair appoints 
as members of the U.S. group of the 
North Atlantic Assembly the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
Hays, chairman, Mr. RODINO, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Brooks, Mr. PHILLIP Burton, Mr. 
ARENDS, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
and Mr. GuBSER. 


WE MUST NOT CONTINUE THE 
ERRORS AND CRISIS REACTIONS 
OF THE PAST 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. Speaker, one 
of the basic factors of our economy is 
its laws of supply and demand. 

In the past couple years, this Nation 
has suffered numerous instances where 
these basic laws of our free enterprise 
system have been thrown out of whack, 
creating in their wake inflationary in- 
fluences. To name a few, we have had 
an energy shortage, a wheat shortage, a 
timber shortage, and a scrap iron short- 
age. We are now in the midst of a meat 
glut, to boot. 

Mr. Speaker, each of these happenings, 
whether glut or shortage, has fueled the 
the inflationary fires. These events, how- 
ever, have not been creatures entirely of 
their own making. Indeed, while the ad- 
ministration has given birth to some of 
them, the Congress has also nurtured 
and cultivated them. 

For sure, Congress has had the good 
sense to pass the Agriculture and Con- 
sumer Protection Act of 1973, which 
ended the ancient government programs 
of price supports and guaranteed loans 
and payments. In doing so, we ended a 
long series of inflationary payouts: $3.31 
billion of payments in fiscal year 1972 
were eliminated the next year. Programs 
which paid farmers to keep supply down 
by not growing food were also put on the 
shelf. Yet, the administration put 
through the Russian wheat deal, and we 
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have recently passed the livestock bill. 
Both of these acts are deliterious in- 
fluences upon the natural market forces 


which should govern the agricultural ° 


economy. 

While the oil embargo has been the 
primary cause of our energy shortage, we 
in Congress long have promoted over- 
seas energy production by massive tax 
subsidies for intangible drilling expenses, 
overseas depletion, and foreign tax cred- 
its. We even promote the export of our 
own dwindling energy supplies through 
the tax subsidies contained in the DISC 
tax laws. 

Under the same DISC program, we 
subsidize the export of our valuable tim- 
ber and scrap metal while our housing 
industries and steel users shudder under 
the spiralling costs of these commodities 
in our own Nation—costs which have 
risen so fast that they have caused mas- 
sive increases in the costs of housing and 
manufactured goods and cut many con- 
sumers out of the market. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that Congress 
must look both fore and aft as it exam- 
ines the causes of inflation. The Demo- 
cratic Steering and Policy Committee 
resolution adopted by the full Democratic 
caucus called for the creation of a mech- 
anism for coordinated, long-term plan- 
ning regarding the resources of this Na- 
tion. Earlier this year, Representative 
Litton introduced a bill to establish a 
Department of Social, Economic, and 
Natural Resource Planning. Fourteen of 
my colleagues and I have since cospon- 
sored this measure with the hope that ıt 
can go a long way in getting us together 
for the future. But as we search for long 
range answers to inflationary forces, I 
suggest that we cannot continue the 
errors and crisis reactions of the past. 


REQUEST TO PRINT ADDRESS BY 
DR. JOHN McLAUGHLIN 


(Mr, LANDGREBE asked and was giv- 
en permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, in my 
earnest opinion there is nothing as im- 
portant at this moment in history as pro- 
tecting the President and the presidency 
of the United States from these wanton 
and unwarranted attacks that are being 
leveled against President Nixon and the 
high office he occupies. 

For the sake of the Republic, for the 
sake of civilized government, for the sake 
of my kids and grandkids, this precious 
balance of authority must be preserved 
from those spoilers who know not what 
they do. 

Tens of millions of dollars of public 
and media monies have been expended 
to finance this vendetta against Richard 
Nixon. There is no way in the world to 
match this avalanche of acrimony, even 
if we would. 

Now I have been called a conservative. 
So you will understand why I had to 
pause and consider when the Public 
Printer advised me that it would cost an 
additional $973 to include in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD a magnificent address 
by Dr. John McLaughlin on impeach- 
ment madness and common sense. I con- 
cluded that it would be a very small 
price to pay to bring a little religion to 
that subject, so I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the address notwithstand- 
ing that cost. 


THE RULE OF REASON MUST GOV- 
ERN THE IMPEACHMENT PRO- 
CEEDINGS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will soon have before it the articles of 
impeachment ordered reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The time draws near for this House to 
exercise one of the most solemn tasks 
ever assigned by constitutional process to 
any assemblage—deciding the fate of a 
democratically elected head of state. 

Like most Americans, I spent many 
hours during the past days watching and 
listening to the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, as it debated the 
issue of impeachment and the particular 
provisions of the articles. 

I was moved by the great burden 
borne individually by those members who 
decided—on the basis of presumed in- 
nocence or guilt, on the basis of factual 
evidence and learned conclusions—how 
they would vote on each article. 

While some may have had predeter- 
mined opinions on how they would vote— 
even before the proceedings began— 
most, I am sure, must have made up 
their minds as that evidence was de- 
bated and weighed. I commend them for 
their remarks and their conscientious 
dedication to the Constitution. 

It is now the constitutional respon- 
sibility of each of us—as Members of the 
House to which that document funda- 
mental to our freedom assigns the task 
of impeachment—to weigh the evidence 
and to come to conclusions on this issue. 

I have already studied hundreds of 
pages of testimony and other evidence 
submitted both in support of and in op- 
position to the allegations embodied in 
the final articles reported. This is, I am 
aware, but a mere beginning of what 
I must read, hear, and reflect upon dur- 
ing the coming weeks, for I have not 
yet—nor should I have—made up my 
mind on how I will vote. 

I think it is most appropriate, at this 
point, prior to the commencement of 
proceedings before the full House, to 
raise an imperative which we must not 
overlook as we go through the coming 
weeks. I speak of the necessity of the rule 
of reason prevailing in this Chamber— 
both as we debate the issue and as we 
cast the decisive votes. 

In an address on the Fourth of July 
1973, entitled “The Fragility of Free- 
dom,” Mr. Chief Justice Burger—whose 
task it may become to preside over the 
trial of the President in the Senate—if 
the House should impeach—reflected 
upon the temper—the tone—of our Na- 
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tion’s political climate during the 1960’s, 
a period inextricably intertwined with 
ours today: 

That mindless violence of the 1960’s seems 
to have stemmed in part from a confused 
idea that human beings will be happier and 
life will be better if they “act out what they 
feel'’—as soon as they feel it—in short, to 
elevate emotion over reason. 


In light of the task which will soon be 
before us, those words are of great 
weight. 

In our deliberations and in our final 
vote, the rule of reason must prevail over 
all other motivations. 

Because we live in the present—in this 
moment of time—it is easy for some to 
overlook the gravity with which history 
will judge our actions—the actions of 
the House as a body of government and 
an institution of free men and the actions 
of each of us. 

Impeachment is a grave action, for 
impeachment deals with the fate of a 
man elected by a free people. It is not 
simply an administration at stake if a 
grievously improper decision is arrived 
at; it could be the stability of freedom 
and society itself. 

The careful research of the histori- 
ans—men who will never personally 
know us, nor we them—will reveal the 
truth, the validity, the accuracy of what 
we do here. If emotion prevails—emo- 
tion which is a quiet form of that vio- 
lence in the political process to which 
Mr. Chief Justice Burger referred, mani- 
festing itself in deeds arising from po- 
litical, or partisan, or even personal mo- 
tives or aspirations—it will stand glar- 
ingly in the light of history’s search for 
the truth. 

A vote on impeachment must be based 
on conscience—arising from the weight 
of evidence. It must not be based on con- 
sensus. Justice is not determined by ma- 
jority opinion. But I hope to act in such 
a way that, if all of my constituents were 
to have the vast information before 
them—which I will have by the time we 
come to a final vote—that they would 
come to the same conclusions evidenced 
in my final vote. 

I think a vote for or against impeach- 
ment stands a better test if viewed in 
this frame of reference and I believe we 
should all adhere to it. 


AMERICA’S SENIOR CITIZENS, OUR 
PRICELESS RESOURCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. TALCOTT) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most valuable resources that this Na- 
tion has is our senior citizens. I have 
long advocated that we make it possible 
for them to take an active part in com- 
munity life. Not only is it healthy for 
them to keep active, but they make con- 
tributions which benefit a broad cross- 
section of the citizens of the community. 

Many of my colleagues in the House 
have joined me in introducing legislation 
which would establish a permanent Se- 
lect Committee on Aging to make it 
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easier for the Congress to assist this 
broad class of Americans. So far our ef- 
forts have been unsuccessful in forming 
this new committee. I, for one, will con- 
tinue until we do succeed. 

The most important reason for estab- 
lishing such a committee would be to 
create a focal point for communications 
between the various factions interested 
in the special problems of the aging. 
These Americans are in need of special 
and unique assistance, and some means 
must be devised to provide that assist- 
ance while holding costs down. As one 
of my good friends in California said 
recently: 

How wonderful it will be, when we can see 
the end of a state of affairs all too familiar to 
many of the aging—a wasteful, frustrating, 
heartbreaking situation I call—the right 
hand giveth, and the left hand taketh away. 
It seems that such a Select Committee on 
Aging is the means for keeping both hands 
pulling together. 


Many of our older Americans are al- 
ready helping themselves, and by doing 
so, they are also helping their commu- 
nities. One of the efforts I am most close- 
ly associated with, and most familiar 
with is the tricounty foster grandparent 
program, It gives me a particular feeling 
of pride to report to the Congress on the 
work that these wonderful people are 
doing. I would like to mention Lillie 
Bourriague, the director of the program, 
who has brought a unique rapport to her 
position, and has made the program go. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert two short articles 
giving details of this program in the 
Recorp at this point: 

[From the Valley Press, June 5, 1974] 


FOSTER GRANDPARENTS VOLUNTEER TIME TO 
‘TEENAGERS 


(By Lois Martin) 


Some of the most rewarding experiences 
in the lives of several local senior citizens are 
those derived from the time they spend as 
volunteers in the Foster Grandparent pro- 
gram. 

This program is a supplement to organiza- 
tions working with children with exception- 
al needs—court wards, groups in charge of 
mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren and day care centers for children of 
Spanish speaking parents. 

It is funded by ACTION along with other 
agencies such as VISTA, the Peace Corps 
and SCORE-all volunteer governmental pro- 
grams. 

Men and women over 60 give their time to 
the program which provides an adult figure 
without authority, to meet the needs of these 
young people in a variety of ways. Primarily 
the needs are for love and understanding. 
And, the grandmothers and grandfathers 
have lots to give. 

The seniors work 20 hours in the facility 
where they are most comfortable, whether 
it be young children, older wards of the court 
or the handicapped, everyone in the pro- 
gram,” explained Lillie Bouriague, director 
of the tri-county program. 

In order to qualify for the program, they 
must be of low income and in good health. 
They are paid a stipend of $1.60 per hour 
for their time. 

“Even though they must be of low income, 
most of them end up putting much of their 
stipend back into the program by way of the 
purchases they make for the children they 
are working with,” explained Phyllis Wallace, 
the Santa Cruz county director of the pro- 
gram. 
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Those who give four hours of their time 
each day, obviously do it for more reasons 
than to supplement their Social Security 
payments. 

They become emotionally involved with the 
children they work with and therefore derive 
a great deal of fulfillment from their hours 
with them. 

There seems to be less of a generation gap 
between the young people and the seniors 
than with adults in their thirties and forties, 
according to the directors. 

“Most have developed a gentle sense of 
humor and can laugh with the young people, 
rather than at them. They often enjoy just 
listening to the recollections of the grand- 
parents because they've read about them in 
their history books,” Lillie said. 

In the case of those grandparents who give 
their time to the juvenile hall at the county's 
probation center on Graham Hill road, their 
primary function is to be a friend to the 
boys and girls who have been made wards of 
the court. 

One of the best loved grandmothers at the 
local facility is Roberta Swiger, affectionate- 
ly called “Bert” by her young friends in the 
boys unit. 

She entered the program when it began in 
1972 following the death of her husband. 
Like many widows, she was somewhat lost 
at that time and realized she needed some- 
thing to do wtih her spare time. 

Bert greets the new arrivals with a 
friendly .. . “Hello, My name is Bert. I'm a 
foster grandparent and I’m here just as a 
friend. I’m not a heavy. I have no authority. 
I don't give any discipline. I'm not working 
for the ‘fuzz’ and I’m not writing a book. If 
you need to talk to someone or want help of 
any kind, come and get me, If you don't want 
to be bothered, just tell me to ‘bug off.’ The 
choice is yours.” 

She believes that listening, understanding 
and caring are the prerequisites to fill the 
roll of a foster grandparent. She has found 
that they really need someone to talk to... 
to spill out their feelings to a non-author- 
itarian figure more than anything. This 
seems to be true with the boys more than 
the girls, she believes. 

“I think boys need more love because it is 
harder for them to ask for it because we raise 
them not to show emotions. They need to 
relax and to become like a small child with 
their mother. Boys appreciate the affection 
they receive more, because they find it 
harder to ask for it. They seem to be more 
astute at recognizing the difference between 
phoniness and sincerity,” Bert said. 

Tom Mote has also been with the program 
since its inception—first in the boys unit, 
then the girls and now in the SCAPP section 
(Santa Cruz Adolescent Placement Program) 
where the wards must stay for observation 
90 days prior to their placement in foster 
homes or returned to their own homes. 

Here they attend school classes and work 
on various projects and are helped back to a 
homelike atmosphere. They earn passes to 
go out with a counselor or parent and are 
helped in adjusting to regular society again. 

“I help them just by being there and talk- 
ing with them and helping them on their 
various projects. Just having a friend to talk 
to helps them curtail their frustration. They 
get real high strung when they're shut in all 
the time. 

“They relate to us in a different way than 
the counselors—more like they might to a 
parent, It seems to have a quieting effect on 
them,” Tom said. 

Tom formerly worked in the Meals on 
Wheels program of Project Scout to supple- 
ment his income and give him something to 
do with his time after retirement. He wasn't 
sure he'd fit in to the Foster Grandparent 
program, since he had no children of his 
own, but was willing to try. 
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“Working with these young people has 
given me a new lease on life and something 
more to think about beside myself and my 
own problems. I'm sure it will actually 
lengthen my life because if your mind is 
active, your body won’t deteriorate so fast,” 
he said. 

Bert believes she has learned a great deal 
about herself from the experience of being 
a foster grandmother, primarily that she 
needs someone to care for and the young 
people she has worked with at the probation 
center have filled that need. 

“It gives me a real sense of belonging and 
being needed. Some of them are so mixed 
up, and have been through so much for their 
young years. Some come from such bad 
family environments which they have no 
control over. I give them as much under- 
standing as I can and it really takes a 
lot of heart,” she said. 

“Many times I get hurt and go home crying, 
but I love it. I wouldn’t trade the hours I 
spend here for anything.” 

It is hoped that the program will soon be 
expanded as there is now a waiting list of 
potential grandparents for the program. 
Seniors interested in the program may gain 
more information by calling 423-6249. 
FOSTER GRANDPARENTS FULFILL EXCEPTIONAL 

NEED 


(By Virginia Brailsford) 


“Exceptional love and attention” from five 
volunteer foster grandparents has been a 
daily bonus this year for young people at- 
tending the Training Farm for the Retarded 
on Spring Valley Rd. 

The foster grandparents, participating in 
“ACTION”, a federal program, visit the 
farm each day for four hours, to serve as 
companions to mentally retarded children. 
The young people range in age from 14 to 21 
and can be assigned to the foster grand- 
parents by Walter Nicol, the school’s head 
teacher. 

“But more often than not, the visitors 
become involved with more than one child,” 
he said. 

In addition to listening to youthful prob- 
lems and helping with school learning situa- 
tions under the supervision of teachers, the 
“grandparents” share their own special skills 
and backgrounds. 

Consequently, they may be found helping 
out in the greenhouse, in the work shop, the 
crafts department, or in the barnyard with 
chickens, lambs or rabbits. Their help is 
equally in demand in the domestic depart- 
ment. Or they can be found on the ball-field, 
playing baseball with the youngsters. 

Mrs. Frances Soady, foster grandparent 
who joined the school in September at the 
inception of the program, is an example of 
sharing of hobbies. She often helps in the 
greenhouse, where the children carefully 
plant, tend, pot and water a wide variety of 
garden annuals, including herbs. Her enthu- 
siasm for growing things extends to the 
young gardeners. 

The children’s pride in the horticultural 
project is heightened by a small stipend 
earned for greenhouse duties, Mrs. Soady 
explained. Each week, a “store” is simulated 
so that the children may have the experience 
of making small purchases and handling 
money. 

Another enthusiastic volunteer, is Arthur 
Gordon of Aptos. A former business writer 
and dog breeder, he assists with the farm 
operation. “A favorite task for the children 
is nursing a motherless lamb,” Gordon 
said. Keeping the pens clean for pigs, rabbits, 
chickens and other pets is also part of the 
farm learning activity for youngsters. Gordon 
helps a teacher with supervision. 

Many of the trainees belong to Future 
Farmers of America and have won numerous 
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ribbons for exhibiting livestock at fairs, 
Gordon said. “Although some may not be 
able to master abstract ideas, they grasp 
simpler skills.” 

All are termed “trainable” retarded. Many 
are mongoloids. 

Recalling when he joined the foster grand- 
parents program last winter, Gordon said, 
“I wondered if I could ‘reach’ the retarded. 
However there was no problem, Many clutch 
you in their eagerness for love and atten- 
tion.” 

He added thoughtfully, “I discovered, it’s 
& question whether I am doing something for 
the children, or whether they are helping 
me, .. . It’s wonderful, what they have done 
for me.” 

The grandparents, all over 60 years of age, 
are selected for their patience, love of chil- 
dren, and calm manner, according to Phyl- 
lis Wallace, supervisor of the foster grand- 
parent program in Santa Cruz County. “They 
are assigned by the school principal to spe- 
cific children in one of the area schools for 
handicapped children.” (Other schools are 
Calabasas, Kennedy Center, and Duncan 
Holbert School.) 

More foster grandparents are needed. 

“There aren't enough to go around,” she 
said. 

Another grandparent, relatively new to the 
program, is Mrs. Bess Maiorino who is in- 
volved with reading, homemaking, or horti- 
culture or wherever she’s needed. 

Mrs. Maiorino believes she has a particu- 
lar understanding of the handicapped. She 
grew up with a little girl, a friend, who was 
retarded. Later she tutored one of her own 
four children who had a speech impediment 
until he overcame it and won an outstand- 
ing award in English. With 11 grandchil- 
dren of her own, she finds the association 
with Spring Valley Farm rewarding. 

“When I started, there was one boy who 
didn't talk and refused to be touched. He 


seems to have had unfortunate experiences 
in foster homes. Now he’s less shy and is 
talking more,” she said. 

Noting the accomplishments of the girls, 
she said, “They model the clothes they made 
at the school’s April 22 open house. They 


were well-behaved and attractive. You 
wouldn't have known that anything was 
different about them. When they appeared, 
I cried.” 

Another grandmother, Mrs. Isaacs, has 
been teaching sewing since last fall. A for- 
mer business woman, she is 70 and helps 
wherever needed at the school. She lost 
her husband two years ago and finds the 
farm fills a definite need in her own life, 
in addition to her two grandchildren. 

“Those at the training school are a lov- 
able group,” she said. 

“They are different from ‘normal’ children 
in surprising ways. There is no jealousy, no 
antagonism between them. They always help 
each other.” 

Mrs. Isaacs recounted a humorous inci- 
dent, illustrating the effect that unusual 
situations can have on exceptional children. 
She and another grandmother had been 
assigned as “goalposts” in a ball game. Feel- 
ing weary, she sat down to rest. One of the 
boys who rarely speaks began to laugh, say- 
ing, “Look, the goalpost sat down.” 

The senior member of the grandparent 
team was Mrs. Marie Farrar, a former school 
cafeteria manager who taught cooking in the 
school domestic department. Now 72, she has 
resigned due to health problems. 

There are now 23 foster grandparents in 
the Watsonyille area, working with children 
who have exceptional needs, in such schools 
as the Training Farm, or at hospitals or day 
care centers. 

The national foster grandparent program, 


nee in 1965, was funded locally in 
72. 
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Mrs. Lillie Bourriague, former director of 
Project Scout, is director of the tri-county 
foster grandparent program. There are 65 
volunteers in the three counties and more 
are needed as the program expands, she said. 

“Not only do special schools for the handi- 
capped benefit, and the children receive spe- 
cial attention and love, Dut the grandparents 
themselves are living a complete new life,” 
Mrs. Bourriague said. 

Grandparents benefit monetarily through 
the federally financed program. They receive 
a stipend which is not subject to federal or 
state tax. Volunteers also have a daily hot 
lunch, transportation expenses, a physical 
examination, and $1.60 an hour wage. They 
may work up to 20 hours a week, and receive 
& two-week paid vacation, plus sick leave. 

“Many older people who find their Social 
Security benefits are not adequate to cover 
expenses these days may not know of the 
foster grandparent program,” Mrs. Bourri- 
ague said. 

Volunteers are carefully screened and 
trained, she explained. “A necessary quality 
is the ability to give love and patient under- 
standing to a child with exceptional needs.” 

To be eligible, volunteers must be over 60 
years, and need to supplement retirement 
income. 

If more information is wished regarding 
the foster grandparent program, persons 
-may call the Santa Cruz office, 505 Lincoln 
St., at 423-6249, or the Salinas office at 422- 
8526. 


THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Maine (Mr. COHEN) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased that the House today has re- 
quested a conference with the other body 
on H.R. 15276, the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Act. The prompt action taken 
by the House and the other body on H.R. 
15276 and S. 821, underscores the deep 
concern and commitment that this Con- 
gress has to correct the serious problem 
of juvenile delinquency which now exists 
in this country, a problem which jeop- 
ardizes the most important resource this 
Nation has, its youth. 

I would like to express my interest in 
the action taken by the other body to 
place overall administration of the block 
grant juvenile delinquency prevention 
program in LEAA. As you will recall, 
when the House debated H.R. 15276 on 
July 1, 144 Members including myself, 
indicated support for LEAA administra- 
tion. While I recognize the duty of the 
conferees to faithfully represent the final 
House position on the legislation during 
the conference, I sincerely hope that the 
House conferees will be able to give 
favorable consideration to the position 
taken by the other body on this matter. 

During the debate on July 1, I ex- 
pressed my belief that the block grant 
programs for juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention provided in H.R. 15276 could best 
be administered by LEAA. In the past 5 
years, LEAA has been responsible for the 
management of a block grant program 
representing the single greatest effort of 
the Federal Government to meet this 
Nation’s criminal justice problems. With 
its assistamce and cooperation, State 
planning agencies throughout the coun- 
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try are developing the comprehensive 
planning capabilities and mechanisms 
essential for utilizing these block grants 
in the manner needed to meet their par- 
ticular criminal justice problems. In ad- 
dition, last year this Congress mandated 
LEAA to develop a comprehensive juve- 
nile justice program, which is now going 
forward to both the State and Federal 
level. To me, therefore, LEAA and the 
SPA’s seem in the best position to assure 
that this néw program for. juvenile 
delinquency prevention is promptly and 
effectively implemented, including care- 
ful coordination between it and the other 
State and Federal juvenile justice efforts. 

In closing I would like to com- 
mend the gentlemen from California 
(Mr. Hawxtins), chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Equal Opportunity of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
for the dedicated work of his subcommit- 
tee on H.R. 15276. I would also like to 
commend the gentlemen from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quie) and the gentlemen from 
Wisconsin, (Mr. STEIGER) for their efforts 
to achieve final enactment of this highly 
significant legislation. As the ranking 
Republican of the Subcommittee on 
Crime of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which has general oversight of LEAA, 
I pledge my support and cooperation 
with the Subcommittee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity in secing that the provisions of 
the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act 
are fully and effectively implemented by 
LEAA, should it be given that authority. 


IMPEACHMENT DECISION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Hoan) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, since an- 
nouncing my decision to vote in favor of 
certain impeachment articles, I have 
been subjected to a great deal of per- 
sonal abuse from some of my friends and 
colleagues in the Congress, from my 
political workers and contributors and, 
most sadly of all, from some of my per- 
sonal friends. 

I have been contacted by thousands 
of people from my own State of Mary- 
land and from nearly every other State 
in the Union. Many of these letters, tele- 
grams and phone calls have come from 
my fellow Republicans, condemning my 
decision, and addressing me as “Jupas” 
Hocan and “BENEDICT ARNOLD” Hocan 
and “Brutus” Hocan, and asking what I 
would do with my “30 pieces of silver.” 

To those people, I make a simple re- 
quest: Study the evidence as I have 
studied it, and then look yourself in the 
eye and say, “Richard Nixon has done 
no wrong. He deserves to remain as 
President of the United States.” 

To my fellow Republicans who have 
asked, “How can you vote to impeach a 
Republican President?” I ask them in 
turn, “How can I vote to excuse the 
wrongdoing of a Republican President?” 

Should my allegiance to the Republi- 
can Party transcend my oath of alle- 
giance to my country and my loyalty to 
my own conscience? Of course not. 
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I can understand that some will dis- 
agree with my decision, but I cannot 
understand those who deny me the right 
to vote according to the dictates of my 
own conscience. 

Some of my long time Republican sup- 
porters and workers, who have written 
to me in times past commending me for 
my courage in standing up and fighting 
for the causes in which they believe, now 
condemn me for speaking out on an issue 
on which they do not agree with me, 

All throughout our history, beginning 
at the time of our Founding Fathers, 
American politicians have seen their 
duty from different perspectives and have 
come to different conclusions. Some will 
do so on this historic issue. 

Some, like many of my Republican 
colleagues on this committee, will look 
at the evidence and not see what I and 
six other Republicans on the Judiciary 
Committee see. I respect these opponents 
of impeachment for their position even 
though I disagree with it. I know how 
hard they have worked for the past sev- 
eral months, and I know the excruciating 
agony of decisionmaking they have en- 
dured, as I have endured. I know they 
have come to their decision honestly, in 
response to their consciences’ urging, as 
T have. 

But some of our colleagues in the 
House will not bother looking at the evi- 
dence, but will vote for impeachment or 
against impeachment on a strictly po- 
litical basis. While I cannot admire this 
approach to a decision of such vital im- 
portance to our Nation, I know the real- 
ities of political life. 


To my fellow Republicans who have 
not studied the evidence, but have al- 
ready made up their minds to oppose 
impeachment for the sake of the Repub- 


lican Party, I want to proffer this 
thought: While this political scandal 
called Watergate is the shame of Amer- 
ica, it is even more poignantly the shame 
of the Republican Party. 

While the travesties of Watergate were 
perpetrated outside the regular channels 
of Republican Party organizations, they 
were all committed by Republicans for 
the benefit of a Republican President. 
Each of the 20 Presidential aides who 
have been convicted was a Republican. 

It seems to me, in addition to our re- 
sponsibility to the country, we also have 
a responsibility to our party to rectify 
these wrongs. 

Do we want to be the party loyalists 
who in ringing rhetoric condemn the 
wrongdoings and scandals of the Demo- 
cratic Party and excuse them when they 
are done by Republicans? 

During the years I was an FBI agent, I 
was repeatedly amazed that a mother 
could never believe that her son had 
committed a crime. “My son would not 
do such a thing,” she would say. 

On Christmas Eve, I arrested a bank 
robber at his mother’s home, and, in a 
Christmas present box, we found the loot 
taken in the bank robbery. But his 
mother would not believe it. In spite of 
all the evidence against him, his mother 
still would not accept the reality that 
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her son had committed a crime. “My son 
would not do such a thing.” 

Aren’t some of my fellow Republicans 
being equally illogical on this question of 
impeachment? To those partisans who 
seem to put party loyalty above all else— 
and I do not include my esteemed Re- 
publican colleagues on the House Judi- 
ciary Committee in that category—I 
would like to speak in the language those 
Republicans know best—the language of 
politics. 

Confidence in politicians—especially 
Republican politicians—is at an all-time 
low ebb. Our Government is reeling from 
the scandals of Watergate because of 
this mistrust. The person who bears most 
of the responsibility for this sad condi- 
tion is the President of the United States, 
the subject of this impeachment inquiry. 

A year or so ago, it would have been 
unthinkable for me to even consider the 
possibility of removing the President 
from office, but we on the House Judici- 
ary Committee have been thinking this 
unthinkable thought, and now, after 
having thoroughly studied the evidence 
for several weeks, it strikes me that it is 
unthinkable that we not remove him 
from office. 

If he continues in office, will the people 
have trust in their Government? Will 
voters have confidence in politicians who 
put their party above their country? If 
we do not purge ourselves of the disease 
of Watergate, will our party and the two- 
party system itself survive? 

While the House Judiciary Committee 
was holding hearings on the confirma- 
tion of Vice President GERALD Forp, I 
said at one point that— 

As far as I'm concerned, there is no single 
thing that can do more toward restoring the 
American people's confidence in government 
than for them to get to know (the Vice 
President) as well as those of us in the House 
know him. 


We subjected GERALD Forp to the most 
searching investigation and scrutiny of 
any politician in history. No man is bet- 
ter equipped than Jerry Forp by virtue 
of his integrity, his honesty and his 
dedication to his country’s welfare to lead 
us out of the quagmire of Watergate and 
to restore the people’s confidence in gov- 
ernment and politics. 

We should not fear this transition of 
leadership. We should welcome and de- 
mand it. 


ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. McKinney) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, two re- 
cent events have again raised the issue of 
continued proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons. On May 18, India exploded a nu- 
clear device made with radioactive mate- 
rials diverted from a Canadian reactor 
which was built for “peaceful purposes.” 
Later, in June, the President announced 
his intention to enter into cooperative 
nuclear power agreements with both 
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Egypt and Israel. It appears as if the 
“nuclear genie” which was partially 
bottled by the nuclear test ban, the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and the SALT I 
agreements has been uncorked. And from 
the comments of the Secretary of State, 
Henry Kissinger, the bottle might stay 
permanently uncapped if the Soviet 
Union and the United States cannot soon 
come to agreement on SALT II. 

The President’s intentions to negotiate 
nuclear agreements with Egypt and 
Israel focus important considerations, 
international and constitutional. The 
legislation before us condenses these 
issues. H.R. 15582, which enables Con- 
gress to either concur or disapprove of 
international agreements for cooperation 
in regard to certain nuclear technology, 
asserts that Congress will not duck re- 
sponsibility for the proliferation of nu- 
clear technology, but instead face this 
responsibility squarely. This is especially 
true if Congress is to continue in the 
spirit of the war powers resolution and 
the Congressional Budget Priorities Act 
in reasserting congressional authority. It 
seems apparent that any action which 
commits the resources or abilities of the 
United States in some way must have 
congressional concurrence. What could 
possibly excuse the Congress from this 
responsibility in the commitment of its 
nuclear technology? 

There are clear constitutional grounds 
for this amendment to the Atomic En- 
ergy Act. The argument that executive 
agreements do not need congressional 
concurrence because of the special in- 
herent powers of the Executive to con- 
duct foreign policy has never been strong. 
The only reason that congressional ap- 
proval was not sought for executive 
agreements was that Congress usually 
did not chose to exercise its authority. 
Raoul Berger, the distinguished consti- 
tutional lawyer, stated in his authorita- 
tive book on executive privilege: 

However impenetrable the intentions of 
the Framers . . . they made clear beyond 
doubt that the specific objective of the treaty 
clause was to preclude the President from 
entering into international agreements with- 
out the participation of the Senate, 


This measure does not prevent the 
President from negotiating these neces- 
sary agreements in any way. We are 
assuring that Congress will carefully ex- 
amine these agreements and concur in 
them. Under present law, the President 
submits any nuclear reactor agreements 
to the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
which has only the authority to examine 
them for 30 days, with no provision at 
all for congressional consideration. To 
allow such procedures for continued con- 
gressional abdication of power to go on 
would be totally irresponsible. Congress 
has the clear responsibility not only to 
the American people, but to the people 
of the world, to consider carefully the 
implications of nuclear agreements such 
as these. 

We carry not only a constitutional re- 
sponsibility but an international respon- 
sibility. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
recognized the fact that the United States 
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as then leading depository of nuclear 
technology had the obligation to safe- 
guard the proliferation of atomic mate- 
rials for peaceful purposes. We also re- 
cognized that in keeping with the most 
time honored traditions of the United 
States, we should share the advantages of 
the peaceful use of atomic energy with 
the nations of the world. 

It is essential to be realistic about the 
prospects for further development of nu- 
clear technology around the world. With 
the world’s resources of oil and coal rap- 
idly being depleted, and economic ex- 
pansion moving forward at ever increas- 
ing rates, especially among the develop- 
ing countries, we can not reasonably ex- 
pect to monopolize the use of nuclear 
power sources. The risks involved in mak- 
ing nuclear technology available to Egypt 
and Israel for peaceful purposes are self- 
evident. But if we do not provide energy 
producing reactors, the odds are great 
that these countries will get them some- 
where else, without the safeguards which 
the U.S. would require. 

Israel already has two reactors, a small 
research reactor of 5 MW and a French 
built 26 MW reactor which is capable 
of producing plutonium for weapons al- 
ready. Egypt also has a small 2 MW re- 
actor provided by the Soviet Union. 

The State Department has stated that 
the French have already expressed inter- 
est in bidding on an Egyptian reactor 
and the Germans have expressed inter- 
est in an Israeli reactor. The question is 
not whether these nations will obtain 
nuclear technology but what safeguards 
will be attached to the acquisition of 
these reactors. 

It is essential that the Congress assure 
itself and the Nation of the strictness of 
safeguards to prevent nuclear materials 
from being diverted to nonpeaceful uses. 
Restrictions must include: 

First. Giving the United States full 
control over production, shipment, and 
reprocessing of the uranium and plu- 
tonium fuels. 

Second. Detailing measures for physi- 
cal security against theft of nuclear 
materials. 

Third. Preventing the transfer of 
highly enriched nuclear material. 

This last will help to prevent the type 
of loophole through which India claimed 
its blast was done for the peaceful pur- 
poses laid down by Canada. 

While at this time I do not want to get 
too far beyond the question of whether 
Congress will or will not take part in 
nuclear exchange decisions, the implica- 
tion of that decision will carry beyond 
legislation to the question of our basic 
foreign policy. What is the U.S. role to 
be in aiding other nations meet their 
future energy requirements, especially 
when our own are far from assured? In 
what direction should our efforts lead— 
nuclear power, solar research, increased 
oil production? Will our aid be negotiated 
through bi- or multilateral channels and 
will political considerations be attached 
to it? 

Mr. Speaker, positive action on this 
measure today will aid Congress in con- 
sidering these issues fully and respon- 
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sibly. Congress’ obligation, both to the 
international community and to the 
American public, is clear. We must pro- 
vide ourselves with the tools to share 
equally with the President the respon- 
sibility for these key decisions. 


THE AMBASSADOR’S ASSESSMENT 
OF VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND) is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, one 
of our Nation’s most distinguished dip- 
lomats, Ambassador Graham Martin, 
testified before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on July 25. As our coun- 
try’s representative to the Republic of 
Vietnam, Ambassador Martin has up- 
held the highest standards of ability and 
integrity. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
will be heartened by the ambassador’s 
confidence in Vietnam's future. I know, 
too, that most Americans will agree that 
we should leave Vietnam economically 
viable, secure against aggression and ex- 
ternally supported subversion, and able 
to choose its government in freedom. 

Great sacrifices have been made to se- 
cure peace and freedom in Vietnam. It is 
doubly heartening, therefore, to hear our 
Ambassador’s assessment that we shall 
be able to close the story of our involve- 
ment with success and with pride. I insert 
in the Recorp the text of Ambassador 
Graham Martin’s remarks to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on July 
25, 1974: 

REMARKS OF AMBASSADOR GRAHAM MARTIN 


Mr. Chairman, I very much welcome the 
opportunity to present to this Committee 
some impressions of the very great changes 
that have taken place in the Republic of 
Vietnam since my arrival there a year ago 
this week. It has been an interesting year, in 
many ways & fascinating year and, in a few 
ways, a frustrating year. 

But it has also been a rewarding year, 
because I am able to report to you that if 
the level of economic assistance for the Re- 
public of Vietnam recommended and urged 
by Secretary Kissinger is authorized and 
appropriated by the Congress we can confi- 
dently anticipate that in a very few years we 
will be able to regard our Vietnam involve- 
ment as closed. If the Secretary’s recommen- 
dations are heeded our involvement will be 
closed in the way that the great majority 
of Americans quite obviously want it closed— 
leaving the Republic of Vietnam econom- 
ically viable, militarily capable of defending 
itself with its own manpower against both 
external aggression and externally support- 
ed internal subversion, and free to choose its 
own leaders and its own government as its 
citizens themselves may freely determine, 

I am confident that this is the way we 
will eventually leave. If the requested level 
is not forthcoming it will just take us long- 
er. For my part, I deeply believe the quicker 
we reach this goal, the better off we will 
be. It was for this reason I had publicly sug- 
gested that the appropriate economic aid 
level for the Republic of Vietnam for FY 
1975 should be $850 million rather than the 
$750 million finally recommended by the 
Administration, 

Although I still think the $850 million 
level would permit us to more quickly leave 
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Vietnam, I regretfully conclude that there is 
small chance of my persuading you to raise 
the Administration's requested $750 million 
to that level. One senior member of the 
House did observe that if we could have got- 
ten a majority of the Congress to visit Viet- 
nam this year and see for themselves the ac- 
tual current realities, we would have little 
difficulty in getting a clear majority for 
$900 million. To my great regret the members 
of this Committee have been unable to visit 
the Republic of Vietnam in the past year. 

I think it very important to note that what 
we are requesting is less than three-fourths 
of the amount of economic aid which will 
be furnished to North Vietnam this year by 
the PRC, and the Soviet Bloc. Our present 
estimate indicates that more than $1.2 bil- 
lion in purely economic aid will be delivered 
to North Vietnam in this calendar year. 

Perhaps it would make a contribution to 
perspective to recall that when the Paris 
Agreement was signed in January 1973, no 
one who was familiar with the complexity 
and depth of emotion involved in the Viet- 
nam problem expected a perfect peace over- 
night. However, there was a general consensus 
that the Agreement provided a good frame- 
work on which peace could be built, and 
there was widespread hope that this peace 
could be achieved in a reasonable period of 
time. 

In the subsequent 18 months, however, it 
has become increasingly clear that the Com- 
munist side is not yet really serious about 
implementing the Agreement. Instead, the 
aging Hanoi leaders are still trying to seize 
full power in the South through a combina- 
tion of military, political, and economic pres- 
sure. They are also attempting to achieve a 
cut-back in U.S. military and economic as- 
sistance to the South, which they hope would 
accelerate the collapse of the structure of 
South Vietnamese society which their doc- 
trine and ideology predicted as inevitable 
with the departure of American armed 
forces. But this collapse has not happened, 
Mr. Chairman, and I am convinced that it 
will not happen. To document this convic- 
tion, let me examine briefly the current poli- 
tical, military, and economic situation in 
South Vietnam. 

Politically the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment is stronger than ever. It is effective. It 
exercises normal governmental control over 
more than 90% of the population and all im- 
portant towns and economically productive 
areas. Most significantly, it is perceived to be 
legitimate by the vast majority of the South 
Vietnamese people, and it has their full sup- 
port in its continuing struggle with the Com- 
munists. In sharp contrast, the Communists 
are politically weaker than ever, with control 
over less than one percent of the population, 
and very little popular support. 

Militarily, the South Vietnamese are also 
strong. Their armed forces have demonstrated 
their ability to defend the country by stop- 
ping the 1972 North Vietnamese offensive 
without U.S. ground support, and by main- 
taining the military status quo since the 
signing of the Agreement, in spite of serious 
enemy attacks, without any U.S. combat help 
or advice. Even with the North Vietnamese 
military build-up since the Agreement, I am 
confident the South Vietnamese can con- 
tinue to handle the military threat on their 
own, provided we continue to replace mili- 
y supplies on the permitted one-for-one 

asis, 


Economically, however, South Vietnam has 
serious problems. The economic decline of the 
past two years was initiated by the 1972 
North Vietnamese offensive and the disrup- 
tion and refugee burden it created. It was 
exacerbated by the sharp decline in the value 
of overall U.S. aid and economic inputs. And 
it has been further compounded by rapid in- 
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crease in the price of the major South Viet- 
mamese imports, which consist primarily of 
petroleum products, fertilizer, and food- 
stuffs. 

The immediate, short-range economic pic- 
ture may look unfavorable, but its very se- 
verity has, up to this point, contributed to 
the political unity, as all Vietnamese have 
tightened their belts. There has been no 
panic, no political unrest, but a steadfast, 
pervasive determination to surmount this 
latest obstacle to their goal of a better life, 
in freedom, for themselves and their chil- 
dren. They have largely preserved the free 
economy and have permitted the normal 
forces of a market economy to work. 

Thus, we find the price of gasoline at about 
$1.62 a gallon, one of the highest in the 
world. Since all imports that were not abso- 
lutely essential have been eliminated, new 
aid will be channeled more than ever before 
into development and investment projects 
which will increase the productive capacity 
and create more jobs. South Vietnam's 
longer range economic prospects, therefore, 
are quite good. In fact, all the essential con- 
ditions are present in South Vietnam for an 
economic breakthrough along the lines 
achieved in Taiwan and South Korea, and in 
an even shorter time frame, 

Overcoming these short-term economic 
problems and hastening the day of self-suf- 
ficiency are the immediate objectives of our 
FY-1975 economic assistance proposals for 
South Vietnam. Perhaps of even greater 
importance are the political and military 
implications of these proposals. I shall allude 
to these a bit later. 

On the purely economic side, we should 
note that for the past decade our assistance 
has been concentrated on a stabilization 
effort, designed primarily to help the South 
Vietnamese support the war effort and meet 
war-related contingencies such as caring for 
war victims. Wartime conditions and priori- 
ties forced the neglect of longer range eco- 
nomic development projects. The South 
Vietnamese have had some success during 
the past year in placing more emphasis on 
the economic future rather than the pres- 
ent. This South Vietnamese Government 
has responded to the economic crisis in 
part by eliminating all unnecessary imports, 
and all U.S. aid-financed imports have be- 
come production and development oriented. 
Now, with our FY-1975 request, we hope to 
put still greater emphasis on longer range 
reconstruction and development programs 
so that the South Vietnamese economy can 
moye as quickly as possible toward self-suf- 
ficiency. If the amounts of assistance envis- 
aged in the projections given the Committee 
by Secretary Kissinger can be provided, I 
am certain that at the end of this decade 
South Vietnam will need no more than nomi- 
nal amounts of further U.S. economic aid. 

If we have the wisdom and foresight to 
make the large initial investment in eco- 
nomic aid I have recommended for the next 
two years, FY-1975 and FY-—1976, I am com- 
pletely confident that we can reach this goal 
much sooner. While the FY—-1975 emphasis 
on development will be somewhat more ex- 
pensive initially, without it South Vietnam’s 
import substitution program would be de- 
layed, economic self-sufficiency would remain 
a mirage, and the need for outside assistance 
would be open-ended. One example pro- 
vides a dramatic illustration. The FY-1975 
proposal includes $80 million for the con- 
struction of a fertilizer plant. 

At the same time, we are spending nearly 
$120 million per year to help the South 
Vietnamese import the fertilizer necessary to 
sustain food production. Yet, until the fer- 
tilizer plant is built, we cannot cut off funds 
for fertilizer imports, since to do so would 
cause a sharp decline in food production and 
the consequent prospect of either famine or 
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& massive U.S. food supply program. Neither 
alternative would appear an attractive op- 
tion. 

The program requested can serve as a sound 
basis for the U.S. phase-down effort; and in 
the long run it will be less costly to the 
American taxpayer than the stabilization 
programs of the wartime period. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address two 
particular questions which I know have been 
of concern to a good many members of Con- 
gress. 

First is the assertion made frequently in 
recent months that eliminating or sharply 
cutting our aid to South Vietnam will bring 
peace by forcing the South Vietnamese to 
negotiate a settlement. This may be true if 
the kind of peace desired is that of abject 
surrender to Communist aggression, or the 
peace which would follow a bloody Commu- 
nist military victory. But this is not the kind 
of peace for which we have invested so much 
all these years, nor the kind of peace which 
would be in our interest or in the interest 
of the South Vietnamese people. 

In fact, it has not been the South Viet- 
namese Government which has been block- 
ing implementation of the Paris Agreement 
and further progress toward peace. It is the 
Republic of Vietnam which has everything 
to gain by a full, complete, and rapid imple- 
mentation of the Paris Agreements. Plain 
logic makes this conclusion inescapable. It 
is the North Vietnamese who do not dare 
the impartial internationally supervised re- 
jection of their claims that they have more 
than minimal support in South Vietnam 
which would be the automatic result of the 
elections required by the Paris Agreements. 

Consequently, short of the patently impos- 
sible attempt to force their surrender or mil- 
itary defeat, there is no way we can pressure 
the South Vietnamese alone to make a real 
peace. The best hope for a genuine negotiated 
settlement and eventual reconciliation in 
Vietnam is to maintain the balance of forces, 
both military and economic, which has per- 
mitted the progress made thus far. 

Secondly, Iam aware of the argument that 
is being made that in view of the continuing 
hostilities it might not be possible to achieve 
South Vietnamese economic self-sufficiency 
in a reasonable time frame, no matter how 
much ald we give. 

I understand the argument. It has a cer- 
tain logic. Cautious bureaucrats in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch have been using it for years. 
It still rankles me that I was unable to pre- 
vail over it some years ago before I left 
Southeast Asia in 1967. It was a mistake 
then. It will be an even greater mistake now. 
But it overlooks the new factors that, one, 
there is now no possible way Hanoi can over- 
throw Saigon by any variation of a fair polit- 
ical contest, and, two, it is now crystal clear 
that the North Vietnamese cannot conquer 
South Vietnam militarily. 

Their last hope, therefore, is to achieve 
such a reduction of economic aid to South 
Vietnam that it will effect the political unity 
and the military morale and effectiveness of 
the South Vietmamese Armed Forces, If we 
do not permit this to happen, if we provide 
the full amount Secretary Kissinger has rec- 
ommended, we can confidently anticipate a 
considerable reduction in the level of vio- 
lence in South Vietnam and, perhaps, pro- 
gress toward a real settlement. 

I strongly believe, Mr. Chairman, that we 
should end American involvement in Viet- 
nam, and we should end it as quickly as pos- 
sible. How we end it, however, is of crucial 
importance. I believe our objective must be 
to end it leaving a South Vietnam economi- 
cally viable, militarily capable of defending 
itself, free to choose its own government and 
its own leaders, and able to work out its own 
eventual reconciliation with its enemies in 
the North. 
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Moreover, I believe this objective can be 
achieved in the time frame we have pro- 
jected. Whether or not we are able to walk 
away from such a South Vietnam as I have 
described, with the evidence of American 
commitments fully discharged, may well 
have a decisive impact on our future role in 
the community of nations, and on our ability 
to help build a worldwide structure of peace 
for our children and grandchildren. I deeply 
believe this to be true, Mr. Chairman, as 
Secretary Kissinger expressed much more 
eloquently in his statement to this Commit- 
tee on June 7. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL OATH OF 
OFFICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Corman) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, each of us 
has been impressed by the high quality of 
work done by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Outstanding among the state- 
ments made was one by my distinguished 
colleague and good friend, GEORGE E. 
DANIELSON, concerning the President's 
obligation under his oath of office. I wish 
to share it with my colleagues: 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, this is pos- 
sibly, probably—I can make that stronger— 
it is certainly the most important article that 
this committee may pass out. 

The offense charged in this article is truly 
a high crime and misdemeanor within the 
purest meaning of those words as established 
in Anglo-American jurisprudence over a pe- 
riod of now some 600 years. The offenses 
charged against the President in this article 
are uniquely Presidential offenses. No one 
else can commit them. You or I, the most 
lowly citizen, can obstruct justice. You or I, 
the most lowly citizen, can violate any of the 
statutes in our criminal code. But only the 
President can violate the oath of office of 
the President. Only the President can abuse 
the powers of the Office of the President. 
When our Founding Fathers put our Consti- 
tution together, it was no accident that they 
separated the powers. Against the backdrop 
of 400 years of history of Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence they realized the need to have a 
device, a constitutional means of removing 
from office a chief magistrate who had vio- 
lated his solemn oath of office. And I re- 
spectfully submit that the impeachment 
clause of our Constitution which, fortunate- 
ly, we have to use now for only the second 
time, is that means. 

These are high crimes and misdemeanors, 
meaning that they are crimes against the 
very structure of the state, against the sys- 
tem of government, the system that has 
brought to the American people and has pre- 
served for the American people the freedoms 
and liberties which we so cherish. This is 
uniquely a Presidential offense, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the most important subject of this 
hearing. 

There are some—and I would like to re- 
spond right now—there are some among us, 
there are many conscientious, dedicated 
Americans who harbor a feeling of fear 
and apprehension at this proceeding. They 
seem—I submit that it is a sensitivity to 
the travail through which our Republic ts 
now passing, but they feel, they recognize, 
they sense that this is a most grave respon- 
sibility and proceeding and some of them 
say that this should not be done because 
it might harm the Presidency. Mr. Chairman, 
I submit that only the President can harm 
the Presidency. No one but the President 
can destroy the Presidency. And it is our re- 
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sponsibility, acting under the impeachment 
clause, to preserve and protect the Presi- 
dency as we preserve and protect every other 
part of our marvelous structure of govern- 
ment, and we do it through this—do it 
through this process. 

Someone, in his opening statement, re- 
ferred to this as being a situation of “We, 
the people” acting. “We, the people,” are 
acting through this procedure, through the 
provisions put into our Constitution. 

The American people, Mr. President, are 
entitled to and want a government which 
they can honor and respect, and they should 
have it. The American people, Mr. President, 
are eager to revere their President. They are 
entitled to a President whom they can revere. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask, “Is not the violation 
of the solemn oath of office an impeachable 
offense?” It is not found in our criminal code. 
It is implicit in our Constitution but it is 
necessarily implicit in the Constitution for 
otherwise why would there be an oath of 
office? 

The offenses charged in this proposed ar- 
ticle I respectfully submit, Mr. Chairman, 
are offenses which go directly to the breach 
of a solemn oath of office. Can anyone argue 
that if the President breaches his oath of 
office, he should not be removed? 

I say not. And I respectfully submit that 
this point of order should be denied. 


RAPE CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under & 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. ABZUG) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the crime of 
rape is a violent crime. It is not primarily 
a sexual act; it in no way reflects any 
sort of sexual union. Rape is hostility 
and rage that uses sex as an outlet to 


humiliate and degrade. Sexual desire is 
not the motivating factor in rape—it is 
the chosen mode of the expression of 
anger and hostility. In 85 percent of all 
rapes some form of overt violence is used 
to force a woman into intercourse; 
whether it is beating, hitting, choking, 
or scratching. In addition, verbal abuse 
and coercion accompanies nearly all 
rapes. 

On page 156 in “Patterns in Forcible 
Rape” by Dr. Menachem Amir, he notes 
that— 

In almost 90 percent of the cases where 
victim and offender were of the same age 
level, the rape event involved the use of 
force. Among the cases where there were 
gross differences—in at least plus or minus 
10 years—between offenders and victims, 
force was used in 94 percent of the situations 
where the offender was at least 10 years 
younger and in only 71 percent when he was 
at least 10 years older than his victim. 


These statistics do not support the 
statement Judge Levittan made in her 
address. In addition, Dr. Amir found— 

It should be noted that a significant asso- 
ciation was found between type of rape and 
degree of violence in the rape situation. Most 
excessive degrees of violence occurred in 
group rape (emphasis his). 


Group rapes occurred in 43 percent 
of the cases Dr. Amir studied. Glueck’s 
New York study found the use of physical 
force in 57 percent of the cases studied 
and that in 43 percent of the cases the 
threat of a weapon was used. In 3 percent 
of the cases Glueck studied, the victim 
was murdered. Dr. Amir’s study showed 
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that sexual humiliation, fellatio, cun- 
nilingus—or both—and pederasty oc- 
curred in over one-quarter of the rape 
cases he studied. In nearly 10 percent of 
all cases, the victim was sodomized. I 
can think of nothing more brutal or 
violent. 

According to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, crimes of violence are ris- 
ing in this country. The leading element 
of this increase, above murder and as- 
sault, is forcible rape. Last year, there 
were 51,000 rapes reported in the United 
States, a dramatic 60 percent increase 
from 5 years ago. And rape is the least 
reported crime. No other group of vic- 
tims are so often disbelieved as women 
who have been raped. During the 1960’s, 
the incidence of reported rape rose over 
65 percent, while in this period the num- 
ber of convictions for rape rose only 36 
percent. Indeed only 13.3 percent of 
those men tried for rape were convicted 
in 1472, the lowest conviction rate for 
any violent crime. One reason convic- 
tions for rape are so low is the stringent 
corraborative evidence requirements. In 
the courtroom, the victim often must 
publicly testify as to her past sexual 
relationships. The offender does not have 
to testify at all since he cannot be forced 
to incriminate himself. Moreover, his 
past behavior and even prior rape con- 
victions are not admissible as evidence. 

FBI criminologists estimate that only 
1 out of 10 rapes is even reported. Rape 
is a subject rarely spoken about in public 
until very recently; because of public 
ignorance and attitudes it is extremely 
humiliating for a victim to come forth 
and report the rape. Silence, however, 
only perpetuates the shame, guilt, and 
neglect that already accompany rape. 
As one woman told a psychologist long 
after her rape: 

I told people about the robbery and the 
stabbing, but I didn’t tell anyone about the 
rape. I felt dirty and ashamed. 


This type of societal attitude is de- 
plorable and must be changed. There 
needs to be public education on the sub- 
ject of rape and treatment for its victims 
and the offenders. There is a need for 
strong legislation in this area as well. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 14223, 
cosponsored by Representative Yvonne 
BRAITHWAITE Burke, which would estab- 
lish a National Center for the Prevention 
and Control of Rape within the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
It would provide financial assistance for 
research and demonstration programs 
into the causes, consequences, preven- 
tion, treatment, and control of rape. It is 
necessary to study and evaluate existing 
laws dealing with rape, the causes and 
social conditions that encourage rape, 
and the traditional social attitudes to- 
ward rape victims so that rape can be 
prevented, rapists convicted, and coun- 
seling centers for rape victims can effec- 
tively help these women. 

This legislation is concerned with 
funding projects that would offer treat- 
ment to rape victims and offenders as 
well as funding public education pro- 
grams and self-defense courses. It would 
be the duty of the National Center to 
compile, analyze, and publish a study 
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to be submitted to Congress annually. 
The study would make recommendations 
based on the research and demonstra- 
tion projects the Center conducted. In 
addition, the Center would compile and 
publish training materials for programs 
and personnel engaged in preventing 
rape and treating rape victims. The 
Center would also function as an infor- 
mation clearinghouse with regard to the 
prevention and control of rape, the 
treatment and counseling of the victims 
and their families, and the rehabilitation 
of offenders. 

The Women’s Crisis Center in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., was the first agency in this 
country established specifically to coun- 
sel rape victims. It is a nonprofit, peer 
counseling service, organized and con- 
trolled by women in the community. 
They organized several years ago in re- 
sponse to the spiraling increases in 
rape and the needs of its victims. They 
have written and designed a 16-page 
pamphlet called Freedom from Rape, 
which deals with the varied aspects of 
rape—the myths that surround it, how 
to prevent an attack, what to expect 
from the police and medical personnel, 
and the criminal and civil trial. One 
article in particular deals with many of 
the myths and misconceptions many of 
us believe about rape and the women 
who have been raped. This article is 
fully researched and supported by vari- 
ous studies done in the United States— 
most notably, the Philadelphia study Dr. 
Menachem Amir published in 1971. 

More and more women are beginning 
to speak out about this horrifyingly bru- 
tal experience and share their insights 
with other women and men. It is time all 
Americans had a better understanding 
of the true realities of rape. I believe 
this article goes a long way to clarifying 
the real issues. I would like to commend 
to my colleagues the following excerpt 
from “Freedom From Rape”: 

MYTHS ABOUT RAPE 

An extensive study of the general problem 
of rape was published in 1971 by Menachem 
Amir, The results were rather startling for 
it showed that many of our beliefs about 
rapists were only myths. These myths are 
numerous, varied, and often contradictory. 

1, Perhaps the most common myth is the 
widely held belief that a rapist is a sexually- 
unfulfilled man carried away by a sudden 
uncontrollable surge of desire. The actual 
facts: Dr. Amir’s study showed that 90 per- 
cent of group rapes were planned in advance 
and that 58 percent of the rapes committed 
by a single man were planned. Generally rape 
is NOT a crime of impulse. As to the myth 
that rapists are sexually-unfulfilled, Dr. Wil- 
liam Prendergast of the New Jersey State 
Prison states that all of the rapists that he 
has studied had available sexual relation- 
ships. Sixty percent of the men in Dr. Amir’s 
study were, in fact, married and led normal 
sexual lives at home. 

2. A second myth is that all rapists are 
pathologically sick and perverted men. Eyi- 
dence does not support this view of the 
rapist. According to Dr. Amir, men convicted 
of rape were found to have normal sexual 
personalities, differing from the norm only 
in their greater tendency to express violence 
and rage. Sex, therefore, is not the motivating 
factor in rape—it is merely the chosen mode 
of expression. Alan Taylor, a parole officer 
who has worked with rapists in the prison 
facilities at San Luis Obispo, California, said 
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about the men, “Those men were the most 
normal men there.” 

3. Another popular myth is that most 
rapes occur in dark back alleys or to women 
who hitchhike. Some people feel the solu- 
tion to rape is for women to spend their lives 
staying at home. But Dr. Amir’s study clearly 
shows the fallacy in this type of thinking. 
Over one third of rapes are committed by a 
man who forces his way into the victim’s 
home! And over half of all rapes committed 
occur in a residence. 

4. Most people believe that the typical rap- 
ist is a stranger to the victim. This just isn't 
so. Women can’t even trust the men they 
are acquainted with. A full 48 percent of 
the rapists that Dr. Amir studied were known 
by the victim. Some were merely casual 
friends, others were close relatives. 

5. The age-old myth that black men rape 
white women at every opportunity is still 
perpetuated even though Dr. Amir reports 
that in 93.2 percent of rape cases both the 
man and the woman are of the same race. 
In fact, white men attack black women more 
often than black men attack white women. 
(3.6 percent compared to 3.3 percent respec- 
tively). 

6. Many people are inclined to believe that 
a raped woman was at fault somehow—that 
she probably provoked the attack. This prov- 
ocation, considered a mitigating factor in a 
courtroom, may consist of only a gesture or 
a way of dressing. Even using this extreme 
scale, the Federal Commission on Crimes 
of Violence reports that only 4 percent of re- 
ported rapes involved any precipitative be- 
havior on the part of the women. In some 
cases precipitative behavior is nothing more 
than walking and dressing in a way that is 
socially defined as attractive. Our society 
lauds women who are sexy—but those un- 
lucky enough to be raped are dismissed as 
tramps. 

7. Some persons really believe that rape is 
impossible without consent, that a normal 
man cannot rape a normal woman unless he 
has assistance. Unfortunately, tt is simply 
not true that a woman who does not want to 
be raped can always prevent it. She may be 
knocked unconscious, or may submit because 
she fears for her life if she struggles. Most 
men are physically stronger than most 
women, and the attacker usually has the ad- 
vantage of surprise. There have been in- 
stances where experienced policewomen, 
trained in self-defense and emergency situa- 
tions, have been raped, despite all their ef- 
forts at resistance. There are many men, 
especially in American prisons, who are at- 
tacked and sexually assaulted by their fellow 
men—despite their superior strength. 

8. Another myth, upheld even by the law, 
is that a woman cannot be raped by her hus- 
band. This legal fallacy is a direct result of 
the age-old concept of a woman as the prop- 
erty of her husband. Any act of sexual inter- 
course to which the woman does not consent 
is rape. 

9. The common male belief that women, in 
fact, enjoy rape when it occurs would be hi- 
larious if it wasn’t such a tragic and de- 
structive myth. The very idea that a woman 
could enjoy being attacked by a man she is 
not attracted to, that she could enjoy being 
exposed to injury or death, that she could 
enjoy being treated in a humiliating and 
brutal fashion is preposterous. 


ITALIAN-SPEAKING CHILDREN DE- 
SERVE MORE THAN “SINK OR 
SWIM” SCHOOLS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Poprett) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, much prog- 
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ress has been made in recent years to 
recognize and meet the special needs of 
groups that have suffered injustices in 
the past for ethnic and other reasons. I 
have wholeheartedly supported the ef- 
forts of policymakers to rectify social 
and educational inequality of oppor- 
tunity. I am, however, opposed to pro- 
grams that disregard and penalize some 
Americans, including Italian-Americans. 

An often overlooked reality is that Ital- 
ian-Americans encounter illegal discrim- 
ination, particularly in the realm of edu- 
cation. They face special difficulties with 
administrators of professional schools, 
particularly in medical schools. They are 
also woefully under-represented on uni- 
versity faculties. Most disconcerting of 
all is the plight of children of Italian im- 
migrants. Italian-speaking, they are all 
too often thrown into the English-speak- 
ing classrooms on a sink-or-swim basis. 

This callous neglect by the Federal 
Government of the bilingual needs of 
these children is shocking. Approxi- 
mately 25,000 Italian immigrants enter 
this country each year. Recent surveys 
conducted by the Office of Educational 
Program Research and Statistics reflect 
a steady increase in school enrollment of 
Italian dominant children, They are the 
third largest group encountering difficul- 
ties with English. They are also the most 
disregarded in the field of education. 

The reason is clear. These people are 
being locked out because they are not the 
proper ethnic group—not because they 
lack the talent, or the preparation, or 
because their numbers are so few. 
Throughout our history Italian-Ameri- 
cans have constituted a very important 
minority group. 

Almost 6,000 language-deficient Ital- 
ian-American children do not get 
bilingual training in the city schools, ac- 
cording to the New York City Board of 
Education. That means 6,000 young men 
and women who will be marked for life 
by a lack of education. Failure to provide 
a child with instruction in the only lan- 
guage he knows, Italian, blocks the 
child’s opportunity to become all that he 
is capable of becoming. Academic fail- 
ure, reflected in lower reading scores, is 
quite common in such instances. So are 
the barriers he will face in trying to find 
a job. 

I call upon the Federal Government to 
remedy its callous neglect of the bilingual 
needs of these new Americans. It is a 
demoralizing experience for them to be 
thrust into a totally alien environment. 
It is also a denial of their right to edu- 
cational opportunities and a violation of 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution. 

With the more than $35 million pro- 
vided in the past under the Bilingual 
Educational Act, no Federal funds were 
spent on Italian programs. I hope the 
same will not be true of the $60 million 
earmarked for bilingual education for 
1974-75. Thus far, five New York City 
school districts have submitted ESEA 
proposals to HEW for Federal funds that 
include Italian programs. They are dis- 
tricts 11, 20, 21, 30, and 32. I hope addi- 
tional plans are submitted, and I strong- 
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ly urge that all of these proposals be 
given the Federal funds they require. 

My support for these proposals has 
been made known to the Secretary of 
HEW, and I trust the proposals will be 
given immediate consideration. 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FUND 
AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. HARRING- 
TON) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, Representative PIERRE S. DU- 
Pont, and I will jointly offer two amend- 
ments to the foreign aid legislation that 
will come before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee—on which both of us sit— 
this week ir markup sessions. Our 
amendments concern the $100 million 
special requirements funds—the SRF— 
requested by the administration as a 
component of its Middle Eastern assist- 
ance package for this year. 

PRESIDENTIAL REQUEST 


When the President asked the Con- 
gress to authorize and appropriate $100 
million for the SRF, he wrote: 

This fund will be used for new needs that 
may arise as the outlines of a peaceful set- 
tlement take shape, including provisions for 
peace-keeping forces, refugee aid or settle- 
ment, and development projects. 


Daniel Parker, Administrator of the 
U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment—U.S. AID—enlarged on this theme 
when he testified before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee: 


[W]e are requesting $100 million for a Spe- 
cial Requirements Fund to permit us to re- 
spond effectively in support of our foreign 
policy to the rapidly changing political sit- 
uation in [the Middle East]. 


The relevant section of “The Draft 
Legislation Requested by the Executive” 
is, in my view, overbroad. It reads: 

Sec. 904. (a) Special Requirements Fund.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the President for the fiscal year 1975 not to 
exceed $100,000,000 to meet special require- 
ments arising from time to time in 
out the purposes of this part, in addition to 
funds otherwise available for such purposes. 
The funds authorized to be appropriated by 
this section shall be available for use by the 
President for assistance authorized by this 
Act in accordance with the provisions ap- 
plicable to the furnishing of such assistance. 
Such funds are authorized to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

(b) The President shall keep the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
currently informed on the g and 
obligation of funds under subsection (a). 


My colleagues should note two things 
in particular about this proposed lan- 
guage. In the first place, under this draft 
legislation, the President is not restricted 
to the form of assistance to be provided. 
The President is permitted to offer—at 
his discretion—economic development 
assistance, security supporting assist- 
ance, or even military assistance. It 
seems to me that the type of assistance 
to be provided is critically important to 
the Congress and should not be left en- 
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tirely to the Executive. In addition, the 
Congress is being asked to authorize and 
appropriate a program about which it 
knows little or nothing. The amendment 
which my colleague from Delaware and 
I will be offering addresses itself to these 
concerns. 

The principle of the SRF is founded 
on two realities, which I appreciate and, 
in principle, I support. 

NEED FOR SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FUND 


The first reality is that a solution to 
the Middle Eastern conflict is of critical 
importance to the United States. The 
1973 war in the region illustrates my 
point in two respects. Over a 25-year 
period, a regional subsystem developed in 
which various countries became the cli- 
ent-states of the two superpowers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. At 
certain points in the recent past, the two 
superpowers were able to use their in- 
fiuence to contain the regional conflict; 
but three times, since 1956, the super- 
powers were either unwilling or unable 
to reduce the increasing tensions, and 
war was the result. This situation be- 
came all the more ominous with the 
1973 war, when both countries felt so 
committed to their respective allies that 
the superpowers were almost drawn into 
a fateful, head-to-head conflict. While 
I am skeptical that the military alert of 
October 24, 1973 was justified or neces- 
sary, I do believe that the potential for 
a serious confrontation, demonstrated by 
the October crisis, was sufficiently grave 
to point out the absolute importance of a 
general Middle East settlement. 

Also, the petroleum embargo imposed 
by the Arab producers should serve to 
warn the United States, as well as other 
industrial nations, that raw material 
producers are not defenseless interna- 
tional actors. The Arab contingent of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries—OPEC—has based its energy 
policies on matters related to the polit- 
ical questions of a Middle East settle- 
ment. While for some oil-producing 
states economics were the principle moti- 
vations for price increases and reduc- 
tions in supply, other states—such as 
Saudi Arabia—were primarily motivated 
by the political goal of securing a favor- 
able Mideast settlement. The Arabs 
sought a favorable settlement to the con- 
flict, and had the means—through the 
embargo—to force U.S. action. The oil 
embargo, the military alert, and the 
quarter century of warfare in the region 
convince me of the necessity that the 
United States take the initiative in work- 
ing with interested nations in securing 
a general settlement. 

The second reality upon which I sup- 
port the SRF is the principle that coun- 
tries intent on internal development are 
comparatively less likely to engage 
themselves in unproductive external con- 
flicts. Evidence for this proposition may 
be found in the Egyptian example. Presi- 
dent Sadat has indicated in recent 
months his desire to attend to the press- 
ing internal needs of his country. His 
cooperation in the Israel-Egyptian dis- 
engagement was made possible, in part at 
least, by the U.S. intentions to provide 
assistance in the reconstruction of the 
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Suez Canal and Canal Zone areas and in 
the importation of certain commodities 
in Egyptian economic development. It is 
my belief that this same proposition 
holds for the other countries in the re- 
gion—Syria, Jordan, and Israel. These 
countries must be confident of their se- 
curity, and it is for this reason that U.S. 
mediation will be important. But just as 
significant will be the assistance that this 
country may provide to turn these na- 
tion’s attentions from war to more con- 
structive purposes. 

Thus, I believe that carefully formu- 
lated development assistance programs 
to countries in the Middle East will lu- 
bricate the negotiating process that has 
begun, and may improve the chance for 
a lasting settlement. This conclusion 
causes me to support a foreign assist- 
ance package for the Middle East. 

AID TO SYRIA 


The administration’s request for the 
special requirements fund and the 
testimony in support of that request, is 
ambiguous on one major point: The re- 
cipient of SRF moneys. The President 
has not said one word on this issue. 
There has been, however, considerable 
speculation in the press. An April 28, 
1974, dispatch by the Philadelphia In- 
quirer suggests that the: 

$100 million contingency fund could be 
tapped for economic aid to Syria if it is co- 
operative in upcoming peace negotiations. 


At first, Dr. Kissinger was equivocal 
about the possibility that Syria was the 
designated recipient of the SRF; but he 
would not rule it out in any event. In a 
late April article, appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star-News, Jeremiah O'Leary 
reported on a press briefing given by a 
State Department spokesman, John 
King. Mr. O'Leary wrote: 

Diplomatic observers saw considerable in- 
fluence in King’s statement that he would 
“not exclude Syria from the aid package.” 
Before yesterday, the State Department had 
said only that it would be premature to dis- 


cuss any post-settlement aid program in- 
volving the Syrians. 


Finally, Dr. Kissinger suggested more 
concrete plans for the SRF when he ap- 
peared before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. As a correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor reported: 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger is 
urging Congress to support the momentum 
of peace in the Middle East with new foreign- 
aid programs, 

Specifically, he links a $100 million request 
in the foreign-assistance bill now before the 


House to use in Syria, including reconstruc- 
tion of the town of Kuneitra on the Golan 
Heights. 


I do not suggest that administration 
witnesses were guilty of duplicity when 
they could not—or would not—explain 
their plans for programing and obligat- 
ing SRF moneys. The Middle East situ- 
ation is still in a state of flux, and I am 
sensitive to the difficulties the admin- 
istration must experience as it attempts 
to negotiate simultaneously with foreign 
nations and with the Congress. 

Yet, it remains a fact that the Con- 
gress is being asked to authorize and ap- 
propriate $100 million for a program 
without knowing any of the specifics of 
the proposal. 
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I believe that the United States should 
provide assistance to Syria if there is rea- 
son to believe that such assistance would 
facilitate diplomatic efforts in the area. 
Just as the involvement of Egypt was 
critical to the initiation of peace talks, 
Syria will be critical to the successful 
conclusion of such talks. As such I sup- 
port the principle of the special require- 
ment fund. 

CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL NEEDED 

Still, this ill-defined program—indi- 
cated by the broad authority contained 
in the SRF section—should be more care- 
fully drawn. Specifically, an amendment 
to the foreign aid bill should assert con- 
gressional authority over the particu- 
lars of any assistance programs to be 
provided under the SRF. 

I believe that the amendments to be 
offered, jointly, by Representative DU- 
Pont and myself, serve that purpose. 

Our first amendment restricts the use 
of SRF moneys to economic development 
assistance. By design, under our pro- 
posal, the administration would be pro- 
hibited from providing security support- 
ing assistance or military assistance. If 
the United States is intent on promoting 
peace in the Middle East, it would be 
wholly inconsistent for us to provide 
assistance which would increase the 
military capabilities of any of the coun- 
tries, as either of these other forms of 
assistance would do. The rationale for 
U.S, assistance is to contribute to the 
willingness of those countries to concen- 
trate their effects on internal develop- 
ment. Only economic development as- 
sistance is justifiable. 

The second amendment requires a 
complete report of the President as to 
the particulars of any assistance grant 
to be made under the SRF. The Presi- 
dent would be required to report the 
intended recipient, the amount of money 
to be received by that recipient, and the 
purpose for each assistance to be funded 
by the SRF. 

The second amendment also contains 
the provision that would prohibit the 
President from obligating or expending 
moneys from the fund unless the Con- 
gress has passed, within 45 legislative 
days after the report, a concurrent reso- 
lution approving the proposed SRF as- 
Sistances in all its particulars—as to 
recipient, amount, and purpose. It is a 
primary responsibility of the Congress 
to authorize and appropriate moneys for 
foreign and military assistance pro- 
grams. In its present form, the adminis- 
tration SRF request calls for an inordi- 
nate delegation of congressional author- 
ity. Our amendment does not assault the 
principle of Presidential execution of 
foreign policy; it only asserts congres- 
sional prerogatives in the formulation of 
policy, and the expenditure of funds. 

One hundred million dollars is a great 
deal of money. The Middle East is still 
a volatile region. It would be the height 
of irresponsibility for the Congress to 
issue a carte blanche to the administra- 
tion when so many delicate issues are at 
stake. 

By authorizing the special require- 
ments fund, with the controls that our 
amendments would impose, the Con- 
gress would indicate its support for the 
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principle of a special requirements fund, 
while reserving ultimate congressional 
approval until such time as the specifics 
are fully fleshed. 

The special requirements fund may, 
in the end, prove to be of great value; 
but the risk to all concerned is too great 
to approve the establishment of the 
Fund without adequate congressional 
authority, 

Copies of our amendments follow: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. — 
(Offered by Mr. Harrington) 

Page 3, line 11, after “$100,000,000” insert 
the following: “to furnish assistance under 
chapter 2 of part I of this Act (development 
assistance)”. 

Page 8, line 16, strike out “this Act” and 
insert “such chapter 2” in lieu thereof. 

Page 3, strike out lines 20 through 24, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The President may only obligate or 
expend, for each foreign country, funds au- 
thorized under this section after— 

“(1) he reports to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
of Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate concerning (A) 
the name of such foreign country, (B) the 
amount of such funds to be made available 
to such country, and (C) the purpose for 
which such funds are to be made available to 
such country; and 

“(2) the Congress, within 45 legislative 
days after receiving any report under para- 
graph (1), passes a concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that it favors the provi- 
sions of the report provided by clauses (A), 
(B), and (C) of paragraph (1).” 


H.R, 11500 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 


previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from llinois (Mr. SHIPLEY) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tainly pleased that the House has suc- 
ceeded in passing strict controls over 
strip mining operations. I joined in the 
fight for H.R. 11500 amid strong industry 
opposition because our environment and 
our citizens have not received enough 
protection from large coal interests. 

Although Illinois ranks third among 
the States in the production of strip 
mined coal, there are no active strip 
mines in my district at the present time. 
Areas in my district have previously been 
stripped, but in recent years, strip min- 
ing has ceased. 

Yet, coal reserves are still abundant, 
and citizens of the village of Catlin in 
the northern part of my district are 
again threatened by the quest for coal. 
Citizens of the Catlin area have organ- 
ized into the Association for the Preser- 
vation of Catlin Township and are strug- 
gling to prevent the devastation of val- 
uable farmland. A large coal corporation 
has bought several thousand acres of 
very productive farmland in Catlin 
Township with the intention of stripping 
the land to remove the underlying coal. 
The proposed strip mine would surround 
the village of Catlin on the north, east, 
and west. The coal corporation involved 
has stated that they have “a long tradi- 
tion of responsiveness to public input,” 
but in reality, they have proven other- 
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In March of 1973, two representatives 
of the Association for the Preservation of 
Catlin Township testified before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. They told of their situation 
and testified of the need for strong legis- 
lation to preserve valuable land and to 
protect citizens from strip mine opera- 
tors. Many of their suggestions have been 
incorporated into the language of H.R. 
11500. 

Now, H.R. 11500 has passed the House 
and will hopefully soon become law and 
give these struggling citizens some relief. 


AMENDMENT TO PROVIDE EXPORT 
CONTROLS ON CRIME EQUIP- 
MENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. VANIK) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
Thursday, August 1, 1974, I intend to 
offer the following amendment to H.R. 
15264, the Export Administration Act. I 
am pleased to report that today the other 
body passed this amendment. The pro- 
posal is designed to license, monitor, and 
control the export of crime control de- 
vices to countries which might use such 
equipment to threaten fundamental hu- 
man and civil liberties. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. VANIK TO 

H.R. 15264, as REPORTED 


On page 3, immediately after line 7, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) Section 4 of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1969 (50 U.S.C. App. 2403) is 
amended to include the following new sub- 
section: 

“(£)(1) The Secretary of Commerce, after 
consulting with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Attorney General, and the Secretary 
of State, shall establish regulations for the 
licensing of exports of all police, law enforce- 
ment, or security equipment manufactured 
for use in surveillance, eavesdropping, crowd 
control, interrogations, or penal retribution. 

“(2) Any license proposed to be issued un- 
der this subsection shall be reviewed by the 
Attorney General and shall be submitted to 
the Congress. The Congress shall have a pe- 
riod of sixty calendar days of continuous 
session of both Houses after the date on 
which the license is transmitted to the Con- 
gress to disapprove the issuance of a license 
by the adoption in either House of a resolu- 
tion disapproving the proposed license. 

“(3) The Secretary of Commerce, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Attorney General, and the Secretary of 
State, may by regulation exempt individual 
countries and specific categories of police, law 
enforcement, or security equipment from the 
congressional review and disapproval au- 
thority set forth in paragraph (2) if he finds 
and determines export of the equipment 
would not threaten fundamental human and 
civil liberties.” 

On page 3, line 8, strike “(b)” and in- 
sert “(c)”. 


VETERANS’ PENSION LEGISLATION 


(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning the Subcommittee on 
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Compensation and Pension of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs opened pub- 
lic hearings on the subject of veterans’ 
pension benefits. Both the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Teacve), chairman of 
the subcommittee, and the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Dorn), chair- 
man of the full committee, are to be com- 
mended for recognizing the need for ac- 
tion in this important area of veterans 
legislation. 

The 200 bills that are the subject of 
these hearings attest to the great in- 
terest of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in providing a measure of 
relief for older veterans living on fixed 
incomes and trying to exist despite con- 
tinually rising costs of living. 

I have given considerable thought to 
the subject of non-service-connected 
pensions. Two areas, in particular, are 
deserving of our prompt attention. First, 
we must insure that the older veteran 
who is now on the pension rolls receives 
an increase in his monthly payment that 
is commensurate with the increased cost 
of living. Second, we must make certain 
that increases in social security do not 
result in the termination of pension ben- 
efits for veterans of World War I and 
other wars. 

To provide some relief in these areas 
of interest, Mr. Speaker, I am today in- 
troducing a bill that will permit vet- 
erans who are receiving pensions un- 
der Public Law 86-211 and who have 
reached the age of 75 years to receive 
the so-called housebound pension allow- 
ance of $44 monthly payable in addi- 
tion to their basic rate of pension. Vet- 
erans who are already in receipt of the 
greater allowances for aid and attend- 
ance would not be eligible for this pay- 
ment. 

Additionally, Mr. Speaker, the bill will 
increase the income limits of current 
law by $400, thus insuring that no vet- 
eran will have his pension terminated 
as the result of the 11-percent increase 
os security payments received in 
1974. 

I am hopeful that the hearings that 
began this morning, Mr. Speaker, will 
result in favorable action on my bill or 
other legislation to provide more gen- 
erous pension benefits for older veterans. 
For the information of Members, a copy 
of my bill follows: 

H.R. 16180 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
415 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Subsection (b)(1) is amended— 

(1) by deleting “$2600” wherever it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “$3000”. 

(2) by deleting the period after “8 cents” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“, but in no event shall the monthly rate of 
pension be less than $4.”. 


(b) Subsection (c) of such section 415 is 
amended— 

(1) by deleting “$2600” wherever it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “$3000”. 

(2) by deleting the period after “5 cents” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“but in no event shall the monthly rate of 
pension be less than $4.". 


(c) Subsection (d) of such section 415 is 
amended— 
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(1) by deleting "$3800" wherever it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$4200"’. 

(2) by deleting the period after “3 cents” 
and inserting in leu thereof the following: 
“, but in no event shall the monthly rate of 
pension be less than $6.", 

Sec. 2. Section 521 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (b) is amended— 

(1) by deleting “$2600” wherever it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$3000”. 

(2) by deleting the period after “8 cents” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“| but in no event shall the monthly rate of 
pension be less than $10.”. 

(b) Subsection (c) of such section 521 is 
amended by deleting “$3800" wherever it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “$4200”. 

(c) Subsection (e) of such section 521 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The monthly rate payable to any 
veteran under subsection (b) or (c) shall be 
increased by $44 if the veteran— 

“(1) has a disability rated as permanent 
and total and— 

“(A) has an additional disability or dis- 
abilities independently ratable at 60 per 
centum or more, or 

“(B) by reason of his disability or disabil- 
ities, is permanently housebound but does 
not qualify for the aid and attendance rate 
under subsection (d); or 

“(2) has attained age 75 and does not 
qualify for the aid and attendance rate 
under subsection (d).” 

Sec. 3. Section 541 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (b) is amended by delet- 


ing “$2,600” wherever it appears and insert-. 


ing in lieu thereof “$3,000”. 

(b) Subsection (c) is amended by delet- 
ing “$3,800” wherever it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$4,200”. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this Act shall be- 
come effective on January 1, 1975, except that 


the amendments made by section 2(c) shall 
become effective on the first day of the sec- 
ond calendar month following enactment. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hetnz), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Kemp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Tatcort, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Comen, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hoaan, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. McKinney, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Breaux), to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Corman, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. Axszua, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Popett, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SHIPLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Vang, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
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Mr. LANDGREBE, to extend his remarks 
in the body of the Recorp, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it exceeds two pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to cost $973. 

Mr. Kemp to extend his remarks fol- 
lowing the remarks of Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin, 


Mr. FLYNT, his remarks immediately 
following those of Mr. WAGGONNER today 
on consideration of the conference re- 
port on H.R. 69. 

Ms. AszuG to extend her remarks fol- 
lowing Mr. Lone of Maryland during the 
offering of the Long amendment. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hernz) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. ERLENBORN. 
. TREEN. 
. Kemp in three instances. 
. CONTE. 
. FINDLEY. 
. HANRAHAN. 
. BROOMFIELD. 
. Wyman in two instances. 
. Syms in two instances. 
. RHODES. 
. VEYSEY. 
. DENNIS. 
. DERWINSKI in three instances. 
. MIzELL in five instances. 
. HUBER. 
. Hosmer in two instances. 
. PRITCHARD. 
. SARASIN, 
. WHITEHURST, 
. TAYLOR of Missotiri, 
. HEINZ. 
. Bauman in five instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Breaux) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs. Boccs in two instances. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. Fraser in five instances, 

Ms. Aszue in 10 instances. 

Mr. BOWEN. 

Mr. Sarsanes in five instances. 

Mr. CHarLes H. Wiison of California 
in 10 instances. 

Mrs. Mrtnx in two instances. 

Mr. Koc in five instances. 

Mr. Anverson of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. HUNGATE. 

Mr. LEHMAN in three instances. 

Mr. PEPPER in two instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in four instances. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. STOKES 

Mr. O'HARA. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. Manon. 

Mr. Trernan in three instances. 

Mr. MILFORD. 

Mr. PoDELL. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
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that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 5094. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the reclassifica- 
tion of positions of deputy United States 
marshal, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14592. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1975 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, and 
other weapons, and research, development, 
test and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength for each active duty component and 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces and of civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense, and 
to authorize the military training student 
loads and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 15472. An act making appropriations 
for Agriculture Environmental and Consum- 
er Protection programs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 

Warne L. Hays, 
Chairman. 
Examined and found truly enrolled. 
July 31, 1974. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


On July 30, 1974: 

H.R. 15461. An act to secure to the Con- 
gress additional time in which to consider 
the proposed amendments to the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure which the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
transmitted to the Congress on April 22, 
1974. 

On July 31, 1974: 

H.R. 5094, An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the reclassifica- 
tion of positions of deputy United States 
marshal, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 14592. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1975 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat .vehicles, torpedoes, and 
other weapons, and research, development, 
test and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength for each active duty component 
and of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces and of civil- 
ian personnel of the Department of Defense, 
and to authorize the military training stu- 
dent loads and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o'clock and 21 minutes p.m,) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 1, 1974, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


June 30, 1974. 
to the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 

iod 


Name of employee Profession 


Permanent staff: 
John F. O'Neal 
Hyde H. Murra 
John V. Rainbolt.. 
Fowler C. West- 
Louis T. Easley Press assistant.. 
Steven S. Allen Staff wre neegge 
Marjorie B. Johnson... Staff assistant.. 


d 
- Staff director.. 


Mary L, Ross (begin- 
ning Mar, 1, 1 
Martha S. Hannah 
(hrpugh Jan. 30, 


George Misslbeck 
ae Feb. 28, 


Investigative staff: 
Mildred P. Baxley..... Staff aoni 
Mary P. Shaw... 

s$ Lucile Farm 

Julia W. Kogut... 
Glenda L. Temple... 
NanStrolmenger 

Hunter (through 

March 31, 1974). 
Lydia Vacing 
Anita Brown. 
Stephen J. Pringle... 
Emily Katherine Wulff 
Linda J 


Staff assistant...----- 1, 571. 21 


Printing editor 3, 946, 32 


Funds a or appropriated for open 
ex 
Additional fun funds authorized 


Total 300, 000. 00 
Amount of expendiutres previously reported 108, 175, 46 
Amount expended from Dec. 31, 1973 to June 30, 

1974 71, 339. 19 


"179, 514.65 


120, 485. 35 
R. POAGE, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the ‘‘Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946,” Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 


Name of employee Profession 


Keith F. Mainland -~ Clerk and staff director. 
Jay B: Howe____- -. Reemployed sopuun 
G. Homer Skarin.. Staff assistant. . 
Eugene B. Wilhelm...--. Reemployed ani 
Samuel R. Pr eston.- a 


Hunter L. Spillan_ 


. Silsby____ 
Peter J. Murphy, 
Edward E. Lom 
John M. Garrity... 
Robert B. Foster .. 
Milton B. Meredith.. 
Thomas J. Kingfield- 
Donald E; Richbourg 


SS33388888; > 


PPM 
gy 
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Name of employee 


Robert C. Nicholas. 
George A. Urian. 
Remos B. Mizelle.. 
Charles W. Snodgrass. 
John G. Plashal 


J. David Wilson... 
Americo S. Miconi__. 


Derek J. Vanderschaaf . 


Robert L. Knisely... . 
Richard N. Malow.. 
Frederick F. Pfluger 
John G. Osthaus... 
Paul E. Thomson... 
Charles G. Hardin.. 
Edwin F. Powers. 
Gordon E. Casey. 

C. William Smith. 


Profession 


taff ——— (from 


Nicholas G. Cavarocchi. . Stani Mor IO (from 


Karen J. Schubeck 
Lawrence C. Miller. 
Paul V. Farmer 


Gerard J. Chouinard... Administrative 


Austin G. Smith. 
Gemma M. Weiblinger.. 
Virginia M. Keyser 


Jane A. Meredith... 
Betty A. Swanson 


Eva K. Harris_......-..- 


Marcia L. Matts.. 
Sandra A. Gilbert. 
Patricia A. Kemp. 


Christine Stockman. 
Randolph Thomas.. 
Francis M. Hugo... 
B. Enid Morrison 
Mary H. Smaliwood 
Samuel A. Mabry 
Catherine M. Voytko 
T. Robert Garretson 
Naomi A. Rich. 
Laura E. Lineberry.. 
Susan L. Shaw... 
George F. Allen... 
Robert M, Walker 
Michael J. O'Neil 
Freda J. Sheppard 
Diane Rihely 

David K. Kehl 


Patience S. Vaccaro 
Anna L. Lamendola 


Lawrence E. Siegel 
Charles M. Seeger. 
Stephen T. — 
oe S. Vagley 
how op edt 


Warren S. Chase 
Dorothea Dickinson 


Gordon A. Achilles 


Robert F. Dugan- ------ 


David Clement 


Jimmy R. Fairchild..---- 


Gladys Meir. 


ber wechter. 


-Administrative 
assistant to Labor- 
HEW subcommittee. 

oe assistant 


= | Minority clerk 


Staff assistant to mi- 


nority. 
Clerical assistant (ma- 


do 
Clerical assistant ~~ 


1) 


ia (to May 
ies (ma- 


bi 


Clerical assistant (ma- 
ority) (from Mar. 


Clerical assistant (mi- 
nority). 


Clerical assistant (mi- 
nority) (to Mar. 31). 
Clerical assistant (mi- 


“do- 
Clerical assistant (mi- 
nay? (to Jan. 31). 
Clerical assistant 
(minority) to 
Feb. 21). 
Clerical assistant 
(minority) (from 


Mar. 1). 

Clerical assistant 
(minority) (from 
Feb. 3). 

Clerical assistant 
(minority) (from 
Feb, 1). 

Clerical assistant 
(minority) (from 


jar. 27). 
Clerical assistant 
(minority) (from 


Apr. 1). 
Clerical assistant 
Goinentty) (from 


Clerical Distant 
A ach (from 
May 1 


Amount of expenditures previously reported _ .-- 


Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974-- 
Total amount expended from July 1, 1973, to 
30, 1974 


June 


1,5! 
GEORGE MAHON, Gatien: 
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Total gross 
say during 
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2, 536. 12 


6, 823. 20 
15, 750. 00 
13, 375. 02 


$ 457. 5 
10, 859. 24 


11, 524. 68 
11, 500. 02 
10, 500. 00 

000. 00 


1,055.61 
2, 968. 49 


6, 984. 68 
8,222. 24 
9, 375. 00 
4, 700. 00 
4, 500. 00 
5, 028. 96 


1, 666. 66 


752, 896. 77 
845, 660. 29 


557. 06 


26173 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (INVESTIGATIONS STAFF) 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or woe rehente pur- 
_ to section 134(b) of the he Coen Reorganization 
Act of 1946," Public Law 601, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Cornelius R. Anderson... Chief, surveys and in- 
vestigations staff. 

Leroy R. Kirkpatrick... Director, surveys and 
investigations Staff 


to Apr. 30). 

Ist assistant director, 
surveys and investi- 
Popes staff (to Apr. 

red Sa rom 


$18, 000. 00 
12, 000. 00 


David A. Schmidt 17, 873. 92 


May 1). 

Dennis F. Creedon, Jr... 2d assistant director, 
surveys and i investi- 
pios staff (to Apr. 

) Cist assistant 
director from May 1). 
2d assistant director, 
surveys and investi- 
ations staff (from 


ya E 
set assist- 
an 


Secreta 
Secretary (to Feb. 10). 
Secretary (from Feb. 1)- 
Apia, Department 


R. W. Brannon. 19, 275. 80 

John S. Robison do 4, 740. 88 
Air Force Audit Agency: 

Donald J. Gibb 13, 334, 50 
Army Audit Agency: 

Stephen E. Keefer 3, 741. 78 
ang oe Department 


Edward Lombard 
William E. Hickey.. 
Defense Contract Audi 
Agency: Maurice A. 
Herron 
Federal Aviation 
Administration: 


5, 834. 88 
4, 994. 57 


7, 640.33 


10, 719, 79 

General Services 

P rinin: Kevin 

F. Fla d 7, 797.83 
National Aaronaiiics 

and Space 

Administration: 

Francis Stepka 
Contract eap oyee: 

Leonard eaa 
Andrew J. Shannon_.._- 
Mary Alice Sauer 


17, 406, 16 


Administrative 

assistant. 
Federal Bureau of 

Investigation: 

Stuart W. Angevine...- abbr Sarees 

William M. Baker. -do. 

Carl L. Bennett.. 

Willis Bennett, Jr. 

Lane M. Bonner, Jr. 


Ronald B, Carpenter _. 
Gerard C. Carrol 
W. Dana Carson. 
Bernard E. Currigan... 


Eugene C. Gies... 
William P. Haynes. 
Russell N. Kamin. 
Edwin J. Kelly. 
Martin F. Maher.. 
Joseph Malyniak, 
James P. Mansfield. 


Joseph E. Michalski. 
Earle J. Morris... 


Marion S. Ramey. 
Thomas C. Renaghan.... 
Edward V. Schaum. 
Charles E. Szoka.... 
Raymond E. Taloy-- 

John A. Van Wa 

William H. Welch, 

H. Branch Wood 


712.08 
3, 931. 76 


26174 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS—Continued 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Eederal Bureau of Investigetion—Continued 
Pamela Munro_...---- Clerk-typist. 
Rebecca F. Singleton. do 
Health Benefits (FBI). 

Life Insurance (FBI). 
Retirement (FBI). 
FICA (FBI)_..._- 
Travel expenses 
Miscellaneous 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures._---------- Yeo tuweuuoaes Sake $1, 624, 865. 00 


764, 610. 52 
827,626. 10 


Total amount expended from July 1, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974. 1, 592, 236. 62 


Balance unexpended as of June 


Amount of expenditures caging’ reported.. 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974- - 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
July 3, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it eye. the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 
iain He le Avan apbtet> Nae aei eat snaieli Rit SSeS 


Total gross 
ca Soin 


Name of employee Profession 


Frank M. Slatinshek 
William H. C 
John J. Ford 


Ralph Marshall 

George Norris... 

James F. Shumate 4 

William H. Hogan, Jr do 

Anthony R. Battista Professional staff 
member (from Jan. 


1). 
A. A. Tinajero.......... Professional staff 


member. 

G. Kim Wincup... Counsel (from Jan. 28). 

Oneta L. Stockstill Executive secretary... 

Michael A. West.. Executive secretary 

(from June 11). 

H. Hollister Cantus. Professional sta 
member (through 
Jan. 13). 

Berniece Kalinowski_... Se 


13, 000. 00 


7, 650. 00 
14, 526. 72 
833, 33 


852. 20 


10, 604, 52 


Edna E. Johnson. 
Innis E. McDonald. 
Ann R. Willett 
Emma M. Brown. 
Nancy S. Jones- 
Mary Ann McKibben.. 
Rita D. Argenta....- -.--.d0 
Jane E. Keating . Secretary (from June 
Secretary (through 
June 10), 
Clerical staff assistant.. 8, 716. 02 
-do - 8,018.76 
Issiah Hardy- ---- 6, 000. 00 
Staff, Armed Services 
nvestigating Sub- 
committee (pur- 
suant to H. Res. 
185, 93d Cong.): y 
John È. oT -.-- Assistant counsel 
Rose C. Bec Secretary ..- 
Adeline Tolerton....-. Clerk 
Joyce C. Bova 
Jane E. Keating 


16, 851. 00 
960. 62 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures, H. Res. 264 and H. Res. 790 $375, 000.00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 147, 293. 56 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30 45, 629,94 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30.. 45, 629.94 


Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1974. 182, 976. 50 
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COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


July 15, 1974. 


To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee: 
Paul Nelson... 
Orman S. Fin 
Curtis A. Prins. 
Charles B. Holst 


Benet D. Gellman 
Joseph C. Lewis. 


Graham T. Northup do. 

Mary W. Layton Secretary to minority. - 

Donald G. Vaughn Administrative 
assistant. 


Clerk and staff director. 
Staff director, minority. 
Chief investigator. 
Professional staff 


149, 303. 70 


Investigative staff: 
Richard C. Barnes.... Professional staff mem- 


ber. 
Annette M. Bouchard... Secretary 
James P. Caldwell... een staff mem- 
r, 


L. Marie Chaillet. 

Davis O'Connell 
Couch. 

Ben W. Crain... 

Jane N. D’Arista. 


Dolores K. 
Pousperty. 
Michael P. Flaherty... Assistant counsel 
Helen Hitz Administrative 
assistant. 
Lorraine G. Inman... Secretary 
Joseph J. Professional staff 
Jasinski, member. 
Richard M, Kay Assistant clerk 
Mary E. do. 


11, 621. 40 


1, 949. 88 
14, 143.95 


8, 381. 58 
12, 081. 30 


933. 33 
9, 363. 82 


9, 271. 36 
11,015.52 
11, 896. 86 


Minority secretary. 
Counse 


.. Staff economist. . 
. Professional staff 
member. 
Research associate. 


6, 506. 25 
17, 022. 00 


5,071.56 
Professional staff 12, 048. 54 
member. 


Secretary 
di 


Robert Edward 
Loftus. 
Linda Lea Lord 


Mary-Helen 
McGrath. 
Kelsay Ray Meek Professional staff 
member. 
Mildred S. Mitchell.... Assistant clerk... 
Miriam Wolman Clerk. 


Rokow. 
Michael A. Rattigan... Research assistant..... 
Margaret L, Rayhawk.. Research associate. 
Kathy Lee Rohrig Secretary i 
Yan Minority counsel....... 
James Charles Sivon.. Research assistant..... 
Merrill Stevenson Assistant clerk.... 
Jeanne Carolyn Smith. Secretary. 
Richard L. Still Professional staff 
member, 
Catherine M. Taber... Secretary 
Thomas Wallin Resea 
minority. 
Robert E. Weintraub... Staff economist. 
David Irving Weil Economic research 
assistant. 
Research assistant..... 


729.17 

6, 107, 10 
16, 659. 78 
10, 715, 28 
5, 666, 68 


5, 238, 48 
283, 298. 15 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures, H. Res. 306 and 800 


-~ 
Amount of expenditures previously reported... 542, 055. 66 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974. 347, 488. 31 


Total amount expended from Jan, 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974. 453, 256. 03 
WRIGHT PATMAN, Chairman. 


July 31, 1974 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Con , approvi 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 


Name of employee Profession 


Housing Subcommittee: 
i Assistant clerk. 
= wise secretary. 

Counsel. .....-....... 
George do 
Emily Hightower. Executive secretary... 
Mercer L. Jackson.... Minority staff member. 
Raymond K. James... Counsel K 
Bonnie V. Lockett. Secretary. 
Benjamin B. Counsel... 

cKeever, 
ector 


do. 

jority secretary. 

Mary Elizabeth Assistant clerk 
Sullivan. 

Regina Anne Sullivan...... . 

Ani it Valanzano.... Minority counsel.. 

Doris M. Young. Assistant clerk 


420. 00 
17, 287. 08 
11, 005. 98 
180, 083. 82 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures (H. Res. , 93d Cong. and H. 
Res. 800, 93d Cong. 2d). 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974... 


362, 074. 67 
188, 061.57 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 pon 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974... 


550, 136.24 
-. 245, 363.76 
WRIGHT PATMAN, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
6-month 
salary during 
Name of employee Profession peri 


Standing committee: 
griy B. Washington, Chi (P) 


A 

Dorothy E. Quarker Senior consultant (P). . 
John E. Hogan.. Minority counsel (P)... 
James T. Clark. Legilalve counsel (P)_ 
Ruby G. Martin. Associate counsel (P).- 
Dale Maciver_....... Staff assistant (C) 
Daniel M. Freeman dı 

Jacqueline E. Wells. os 

Linda L. Smith do. 

Maria L. Otero........ ooa administrator 


(C). 

Alvin D. Loving, Sr. -~ Staff assistant (C), 
transferred to inves- 
tigative committee 
Mar. 15, 1974. 

Professional staff 
member, Valens 
(P), transferred to 
investigative com- 
mittee Mar. 15, 
1974. 


10,7 
9, 863. 52 
3, 125. 00 


Ralph Ulmer 3, 167, 50 


July 31, 1974 


Name of employee 


Leonard Hilder 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Total gross 


salary during 


Profession 


Research assistant, 
minority (P), effec- 
tive Mar. 16, 1974. 


Joseph D. Krischten... Subcommittee con- 


sultant (C), effective 
Mar. 16, 1974; 
terminated May 31, 
1974 


Jacquelyn E. Hams.___ Staff assistant (C), 


Investigative committee: 
Wilbur G. Hugh 


Grace M. DeMaio 
Susan G. Walter 


Shirley L. Harris 
Marguerite Gras. 


effective June 1, 
1974; terminated 
June 30, 1974. 


Investigator 


Staff assistant 


Feb. 11, 1974. 
Clerk, terminated 
Mar. 10, 1974. 
Clerk, eftective Mar. 
10, 1974. 


so F 
2 


6-month 
period 


$7, 318. 64 


4, 823. 78 
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Alvin D. Loving, Sr... Staft assistant, effec- 
tive Mar. 16, 1974. 
Minority staff: 


Wanda Worsham.. Minority staff assistant. 

Leonard 0. Hilde - Minority research 
assistant transferred 
to standing commit- 
tee Mar. 15, 1974. 

Minority professional 
staff member effec- 
tive Mar. 16, 1974. 


Ralph Ulmer 4, 434. 50 


Subcommittee staff: 
Subcommitteæon Busi- 
ness, Commerce, 
and Taxation: 
Rebecca D. Moore... 7,857.78 


5, 238.48 


Subcommittee con- 
sultant. 
Margaret G. Hoffman.. Subcommittee research 
assistant. 
Subcommittee on 
Education: 


Joseph D, Clair. 


Michael I. Duberstein: 


Subcommittee on Gov- 


Subcommittee counsel. 
Subcommittee research 
assistant. 


11, 524. 63 
1, 571. 58 


ernment operations: 
Jacques Depuy 
Davit Litt 


8, 499. 98 
550. 00 


Subcommittee counsel. 

Subcommittee research 
assistant, terminated 
Mar. 6, 1974. 

Subcommittee research 
assistant, effective 
Apr. 1, 1974; termi- 
nated Apr. 30, 1974. 

Subcommittee research 
assistant, effective 
May 1, 1974; termi- 
nated May 31, 1974. 

Subcommittee research 
assistant, effective 
June 17, 1974. 


1, 133. 33 


500. 00 


Joy D'Amore 194. 45 


Subcommittee on 
Judiciary: 
Howard Lee 


Muriel Pugh 


7,058.76 
1, 341.67 


Subcommittee con- 
sultant. 

Subcommittee research 
assistant, termi- 
nated Feb. 10, 1974. 

Subcommittee research 
assistant, effective 
Feb. 11, 1974. 


Michael Beard 4, 695. 83 


Subcommittee on Labor, 
Social Services, and 
the International 
Community: 
Joseph D. Kirschten... Subcommittee con- 
sultant, terminated 
Mar. 15, 1974 
(transferred to 
standing). 
Subcommittee research 
assistant. 
Subcommittee on Revenue and Financial Affairs: 
Stephen C. Swaim__.. Subcommittee con- 
sultant. 
Margi H. Mosbaek__.. Subcommittee research 
assistant. 


Total ats, See 


4, 823.78 


Karen Fleischer. 2, 599. 28 


8, 905. 44 
3, 666. 96 


173, 018. 98 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures $298, 058. 51 


179, 237. 05 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 118, 821, 46 
CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR., Chairman. 


Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR—STANDING 
COMMITTEE 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
Person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 

salary during 

6-month 

Profession period 


Name of employee 


Chief clerk and asso- 
ciate counsel (from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1974 


Donald M. Baker $18, 000. 00 


Administrative assist- 
ant (from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974), 

Louise Maxienne Research director 
Dargans. pon Jan. 1 to 
‘ une 30, 1974). 

William F. Gaul Associate general 
counsel (from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 

General counsel (from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 

974). 


Donald F. Berens 14, 772. 60 


18, 000. 00 
18, 000. 00 


Hartwell D. Reed, Jr. 18, 000. 00 


Assistant to chairman 18, 000. 00 
and assistant clerk 
coe Jan. 1 to 

une 30, 1974). 


Austin P. Sullivan, Jr... om Ja director 


Benjamin F. Reeves. 


18, 000. 00 
from Jan. 1 to 
une 30, 1974). 
Administrative assist- 
ant (from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 
Special assistant to 
chairman (from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1974). 


Louise M. Wright 15,529. 14 


Marian R. Wyman. 18, 000, 00 


Minority staff: 
Robert C. Andringa... Minority staff director 
from Jan. 1 to 
une 30, 1974). 
Charles W. Radcliffe... Minority counsel (from 
toni to June 30, 


18, 000. 00 
18, 000. 00 


Minority legislative 4, 966, 68 
clerk (from Mar. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 

Assistant to minority 
staff director (from 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 27, 
1974). 


Dorothy L. Strunk 


sire W. Finke 3, 029. 26 


(deceased), 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee . 
expenditures Contingent 
fund 

$398, 995. 38 


Amount of expenditures previously reported , 995. 
f 200, 297. 68 


Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974- . 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 1973 to 
1974 


June 30, 599, 293. 06 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974.. 


Aa Contingent 
fund 


CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR—FULL COMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATING STAFF 
July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Secretary (from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 
Administrative assist- 
ant (from Jan. 1 to 

June 30, 1974). 
Counsel (from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974), 
Assistant clerk (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
from May 23 to June 


Carole J. Ansheles 
Patricia R. Bowley 


William H. Cable 
Gerard C. Cauley 


Katherine Kennedy Clark Research assistant 
‘from Jan. 1 to June 


Administrative assist- 
ant (from Jan. 1 to 
ime 30, 1974). 


Elizabeth A. Cornett. 


Assistant clerk (tem- 
porary) (summer 
Grom May 28 to June 

, 1974). 


Edward J. Dunphy. 


Assistant Clerk (tem- 
porary) (from Jan. 1 
to Mar. 31, 1974). 

Research assistant 
iir Jan. 1 to June 

, 1974), 


Eric M. Kall 
Douglas P. Katcher. 


Secretary (from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 
Assistant clerk (from 


Shirley R. Mills 


Lewis D. Morris, Jr 


June 1 to June 30, 
4). 


Secretary (from June 
24 to June 30, 1974), 

Assistant clerk (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(from June 24 to 
June 30, 1974). 

Assistant clerk (tem- 
porary) (from Jan, 1 
to Mar, 31, 1974). 

Staff assistant cron 
Jan. to June 30, 
1974). 

Assistant (clerk from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1974). 

do 

Secretary (from Jan. 1, 
to June 30, 1974). 

Assistant clerk (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(from "y 27 to 
June 30, 1974). 

Thomas A. Stevenson... Assistant clerk (tem- 


Barbara E. Morrison 
Michael Lee Moye 


Jeanne E. Thomson. 
John Evertt Warren 


Denise R. Wilson 


Minority: 
Kim Allinger 


porary) (summer) 
from ay 14 to 
une 30, 1974). 


from Ja assistant 


from a 1 to June 


Research assistant 
(from Jan. 1 to June 


Assistant clerk (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(from June 24 to 
June 30, 1974). 


Secretary (from Jan. 1 


to June 30, 1974). 


Edith Carter Baum... Minority counsel (from 


Jan. 1 to June 30, 
74 


Christopher T. Cross.. Minority legislative 


Susan C. DeMarr. 
Vicki Fleming 


Martin L. LaVor 


John B. Lee 


associate (from Jan. 
1 to June 30, 1974). 


Secretary (from Jan. 1 


to June 30, 1974). 
Minority research 
assistant (from Juna 
17 to June 30, 1974). 
Minority legislative 
associate (from Jan. 
I to June 30, 1974). 
Minority research 
assistant (from Jan. 
I to June 30, 1974). 


Maureen A. Moroch... Secretary (from Apr. 1 


Richard H. Mosse 


to June 30, 1974). 


Assistant minorit 
counsel (from Apr. 
14 to June 30, 


Secretary (from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974), 


$4, 399. 98 
8, 400. 00 


13, 515. 36 
633. 33 
10, 178.34 


10, 175.70 


1,571.55 
4,020.93 


9, 215.12 
500. 00 


223.61 
116.67 
1, 500.00 
5, 644. 50 
4,714. 68 
4, 602. 06 


8, 261. 64 
566, 67 


783. 33 


11, 095. 50 
6, 286. 20 


116. 67 


5, 033. 32 
16, 583. 32 


18, 000. 00 


5, 187. 48 
330. 55 


15, 891. 06 
6, 625. 02 
3, 125. 01 


5, 988. 88 


5, 583. 34 
6, 181. 44 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR—FULL 
COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING STAFF—Continued 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Minority—Continued r 

John Charles Sheerin.. Minority counsel for 
or (from Jan. 1 

to June 30, 1974). 
Yvonne Franklin Minority legislative 

Smith. associate (from Jan. 

1 to June 30, 1974). 

Dorothy L. Strunk. Secretary (from Jan. 1 
to Feb, 28, 1974). 

Patricia Ann Sullivan... Secretary from Jan. 1 
o June 30, 1974). 


$18, 000. 00 


10, 481. 22 


2, 433. 34 
6, 139. 84 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $1, 241, 259. 81 


472, 161. 30 
263, 965. 11 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974. 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973, 
to June 30, 1974 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 


736, 126. 41 
505, 133. 40 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, NO. 1 
(Representative Carl D. Perkins, Chairman) 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Diane B. Adair. Staff assistant (from 


ioe 12 to June 30, 
1974 


Staff assistant oes 
bh 23 to Apr. 5, 


Special assistant (from 
te J to June 30, 


John F. Jennings......_. AnA pom Jan, 1 


to June 30, 1974). 
Tonie E. Painter Stafi assistant (from 


seme 1 to June 30, 
1974 


$395. 83 
Ruth Epperson... ...._. 650. 00 
Eydie Gaskins 9, 583. 50 


18, 000. 00 
3, 666. 96 


11, 355. 12 


Ivan Swift Legislative assistant 
Grom Jan. 1 to June 


, 1974). 
Joseph V. Vicidomino.... Assistant clerk (from 466, 67 
June 3 to June 30, 


1974) 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $174, 824.24 


77, 123. 19 
47, 198. 80 


Amount of expenditures previously reported___.. 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974___ 


Total amount noe from Jan. 3, 1973, to 
June 30, 1974 124, 321. 99 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 50, 502. 25 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, NO. 2 
(Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., Chairman) 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the cage ie Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
foot 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing ‘the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Total gross 

salary during 

6-month 

Name of employee Profession period 


$9, 358.14 
3, 354. 72 


Jeunesse M. Beaumont_. Clerk (from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 
Donald J. Kaniewski.... Research assistant 
une 30, 1974). 
Secretary (from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 
Research assistant 
from Jan. 1 to 
pril 30, 1974). 
Counsel (from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 
Special counsel (from 
saan to June 30, 


g 
Assistant clerk (from 
June 10 to June 30, 


1974). 
Assistant clerk (June 1 
to June 30, 1974). 


Cheryl G. Matcho. 
Richard A. Millner 


5, 238. 48 
513.32 


14, 990. 57 
4, 000. 02 


227.50 


Jan Lee Roller. 541.67 


541.67 
288. 89 


Audrey Ru do 
Richard Shaffer. Research assistant 
poe June 15 to 
une 30, 1974) 
Research assistant 
gion Apr. 1 to 
y 31, 1974). 


Bruce H. Stern 650. 00 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $176, 933. 51 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 79, 380. 55 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974... 41, 831. 82 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974. 121, 212. 37 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 55,721, 14 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, No. 3 


July 15, 1974. 
(Representative John H. Dent, Chairman) 


To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Rong ole approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 


Name of employee Profession period 


Barbara A. Dinuson. 
Julie Dominick 


Secretary (from Jan. 
1 to June 30, 1974). 
_.. Research assistant 
(from Apr. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 
Clerk (from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 
(from June 
17 to June 30, 1974), 
Research assistant 
(from June 1 to June 


$4, 099. 98 
3, 750. 00 


Adrienne Fields 
Cynthia L. Fox. 
Emest J. Mannino 


9, 638. 58 
313. 25 
50. 00 


30, 1974). 
Director (from Jan. 1, 


Robert E. Vagle! 
ri to June 30, 1974). 


18, 000. 00 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. $164, 183. 08 


66, 407.73 
39, 670. 05 


py sno of expenditures previously reported. .... 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974___- 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to June 
30, 1974 


——— 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974. 58, 105. 30 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


July 31, 1974 


SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, NO. 4 
Representative Dominick V. Daniels, Chairman 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974. inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 


Name of employee period 


Profession 


Joseph D. Alviani Associate counsel 


(Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1974). 


Alexandra J. Kisla__.... ea h staff assist- 
ant Wan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 
Counsel (Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 
Legislative assistant 
Apr. 1 to June 30, 
1974), 


$8, 619. 26 
6, 810. 06 


16, 448. 88 
2, 550. 00 


_.. Research assistant 
Gan, 1 to Mar, 31, 
1974), 


Laura S. Wyman_.__- 2, 278.74 


Funds authorized cr appropriated for committee 
expenditures: <--> a S $167, 282. 82 


Amount of expenditures penn reported. ES, 71, 135. 57 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974-. 38, 083.13 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 109, 218. 70 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 , 064. 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION NO. 5 
(Representative John Brademas, Chairman) 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 

salary during 

6-month 

Name of employee Profession period 


Jack G. Duncan......... Counsel (from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 
Eleanor M. Finver_ ..... Secretary (from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 
Pejam i ty assistant 
m, 1 to June 


$16, 227. 00 
4, 293. 88 


James J. Harvey. 8, 926. 66 


rom 


Frederick V. Mulhauser. . Research assistant 
rom Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 
Sa assistant (from 
n. 1 to June 30, 


197 4). 
Giadys Marie Walker... Secretary from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 


5, 625. 00 


Christine M. Orth 5, 923. 34 


5, 701. 88 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. ---- $174,948. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported_ 1.74 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974- — a 12,06 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974. 128, 453. 80 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 46, 494. 20 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


July 31, 1974 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, NO. 6 
(Representative James G. O'Hara, Chairman) 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
6-month 
salary during 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Assistant clerk (from $1, 858, 88 
Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 
1974). 
Mary Elizabeth Clark_._. Borie clerk (from 
June 9 to June 30, 
1974), 
Counsel oo Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 
Staff director (from 
Jan. T to June 30, 
1974). 
Aims C. McGinness, Jr.. Research assistant 
a 1 to Apr. 


Rosanne Aceto 
366. 67 


11, 676. 48 
15, 476, 82 


Alfred Carl Franklin 


James B. Harrison 
1, 400. 00 


Bernard Michael Murphy. Reapera associate 566. 22 
from June 3 to 
une 30, 1974). 

Assistant clerk (from 


May 6 to June 30, 
19 


4). 
Clerk (from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 


Bonnie L. Stricklin 1, 100. 00 


Elnora H. Teets 6, 939. 78 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures $174, 819. 60 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 78, 223. 54 
43, 395. 11 


Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974. 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973, to 
June 12, 618. 65 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 


CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES, NO. 7 
Representative Augustus F. Hawkins, Chairman 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Constance J. Falwell... ey assistant $583. 33 
from Feb. 1 to 
jay 10, 1974). 
Susan Durkee Grayson... Special assistant irom 
Jan. 1 to June 


Staff assistant (from 
Feb. 1 to June 30, 


1974). 
Mary F. Higginbotham... Staff assistant (from 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 28, 

1974). 
Staff assistant (from 
Feb. 1 to June 30, 


1974). 

Staff director (from 
Mar. 1 to June 30, 
1974). 

Clerk (from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 


Mgrs! Fgh from 
Hoa 1 to June 30, 


Bertram M. Gross 


William L. Higgs 
Lloyd (Al) Johnson 


6, 924.70 
1, 416. 67 


Carole M. Schanzer. 
Mary L. Whitsett.. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures. $168, 781.56 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 74, 854.03 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974 41, 177.63 
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ene expended from Jan. 3 to June 30, 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974.. 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL LABOR, NO. 8 
July 15, 1974. 
(Representative William D. Ford, Chairman) 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Virginia E. Anstead 
Nina J. Arnhols 


Secretary (from. Jan. 
1 to Jan. 31, 1974). 
ae clerk (from 
Mar. 18 to Mar. 31, 
1974). 


Roy P. Dyson........... Research aid (from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1974), 


$1, 000. 00 
306, 94 


4, 625. 49 


Research assistant 373. 33 
rom June 17 to 
une 30, 1974). 
Special assistant (from 
n. 1 to June 30, 
1974). 

Research assistant 
(from Apr. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 

Thomas R. Jolly....---- Counsel (from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 

Research assistant 

from Feb. 1 to 
‘eb. 28, 1974), 

Clerk (from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 

Assistant clerk (from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 

974). 

Staft assistant (from 
June 10 to June 30, 
1974). 


Lanston E. Eldred 


Michael J. Ferrell 6, 000. 00 


Eugene |. Gessow. 1, 850. 00 


14, 880. 91 


Daniel F. Joy 1, 400. 00 


7, 633. 93 
2, 500. 02 


Patricia R. Morse 
Daniel H. Pollitt 


Heidi Schmidt 420. 00 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
OXDONGHUTES .. Soca A N ek- - one ae-=-o5 $176, 967. 38 


73, 861. 72 


Amount of expenditures previously reported ___.. 
47, 477.26 


Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974... 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 
CARL D, PERKINS, Chairman. 


TASK FORCE ON WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS, NO. 9 
GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 


(Representative John H. Dent, Chairman) 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the cap ie ees 
Act of at Public Law 601, aS pproved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, AiE the Haing ve report 
= ‘the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 

6-mon 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


$14, 453. 32 
3, 666. 66 


Counsel (from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1974). 

Kathleen Berish__------ Stenographer (from 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1974). 

Staff assistant (from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1974). 

Assistant clerk (from 
EY 22 to June 30, 
1974). 


Vance J. Anderson 
Suzanne Hays.. 5, 500. 02 


S. Howard Kline 422. 50 


$116, 031. 66 
52, 749.90 
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Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Richard E. McCormick, Staff assistant (from $800. 00 
Jr. ily to June 30, 


1974), 

Russell J. Mueller_.....- Actuary and minority 14, 667. 78 
legislative associate 
we Jan. 1 to 

une 30, 1974). 

Minority secretary 
(from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1974). 

Clerk (from Jan. 1 to 
Mar. 31, 1974). 


Robin Reid... 4,716.55 


Frances M. Turk.. 3, 405. 03 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee $220, 000. 00 
expenditures. 


~ 107, 638.16 
49, 140. 53 


156, 778, 69 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974... 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974. 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974... og 63, 221.31 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


July 11, 1974. 


To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Marian A. Czarnecki... Chief of staff 
Albert C. F. Westphal... 18, 000. 00 
Harry C. Cromer. Staff consultant (term- 16, 500. 00 

inated June 15, 

1974 
Everett E. Bierman. 16, 452.78 
John J. Brady, Jr 
John H. Sullivan. 
John Chapman C! 
Robert K. Boyer. 
Peter A. Abbruzz 
Lewis Gulick.. 
Charles Paolillo- 


Sanford T. Rainwater... 


Staff consultant 
do 


( 2, 733. 33 
tive june 1, 1974), 
Legal consultant q 1, 000. 00 


minated Jan. 3 
1974 


Special consultant 
= Mar. 15, 


). 
Special consultant 
is. Junel, 


Ray Sparks Edito! 
George R. Berdes. Subcommittee staff 


— 
Robert B. Boettcher 
Goler T. Butcher Subcommitics staff 
consultant (termi- 
nated April 8, 1974). 
Subcommittee staff 
conemast: 


John P. Salzberg. 5, 888. 90 


Frederick M. Kaiser. 1, 000. 00 


11, 225. 10 
14, 526. 72 


14, 526, 72 
7, 908. 99 


R. Michael Finley. 


Clifford P. Hackett. 
Michael H. Van Dusen.. 

Thomas R. Kennedy... 

George M. Ingram IV.. 

Leslie Ann Yates. Sea staff 
consultant (effective 
April 1, 1974). 

Senior staff assistant... 

istant.. 


BRS 
iid 


SSES SRRBSENSS S 


MONI AMHSN. 


Shirley A. McManus.. 
Donna g Wynn__.. 


Josephine R. Weber.. 
Diane Miesel Stoner__ 


QO eo 


Joan C, Sullivan. 
Ellen B. Pinnes. 


SESh8 BREDA 


do. 

Staff assistant t: 
nated April 
74). 


N 
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COMMITTEE ON ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Continued 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 


Name of employee Profession period 


Staff assistant (effec- 
po I Aaa 1, 


1974), 

Staft assistant (effec- 
tive April 8, 
1974). 

Staff assistant (effec- 
tive June 5, ~ he 


$3, 958. 35 
2, 075. 00 


613. 89 


5, 578. 26 

2: 5, 095. 62 

Seema assistant 708. 33 
on” June 1, 


4). 
Eugene M. Principato_... Clerical assistant 
(effective June 15, 
1974). 


266. 67 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $1, 168, 735. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously i .. 476,985.31 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974.. 261, 258. 37 
Total amount expended from Jan, 1, 1973 to 

June 30, 1974. 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974_... 
THOMAS E. MORGAN, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


all oat Jan. 1 through June 30, 1974: 
ull committee 


Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. 

Conservation andNatural Resources 
Subcommittee. 

Foreign Operations and Government 
Information Subcommittee 

Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee... 

Special Studies Subcommittee 


salary during 


Name of employee period 


Profession 


Standing committee 
Hon. Chet Holifield, 
chairman: 
Herbert Roback....._. 
Elmer W. Henderson.. 
Miles Q. Romney. 
Douglas G. Dahlin. 
Dolores L. Fel’Dotto___ 
Ann E. McLachlan... 
Cothorino S. Cash.. 
rilyn. F. Jarvis.. 
HEAS M. Phillips. -- 
John Philip Carlson. - 
Warren B. Buhler. 


Clara Katherine 
rmst 


Counsel-administrator_ 
Associate counsel 
SHY ee, =- 


SSRes2Bsesss 


- Minority counsel 

Minority professional 
staff member. 

Minority research 
assistant. 


S 33233858883 


o 
Bel 2 


Sue di Kon ittee, 

nding aranin 

Hon, Chet Holifield, 
chairman: Total ex- 
penses. 
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Total gross 
saing during 
-month 


Name of employee Profession period 


Special investigative 
gt Hon. Chet 
Holifeld, Chair- 


Ste heni M. Daniels... Minority staff member. 
ichard L. Thompson. Minority staff member 
front Jan Jan. 31 and 


Minority T member. 


$10, 007. 82 
9, 785.42 


Lawrence T. Graham.. 
James L. McInerney 


10, 007. 82 
9,953.16 
Sheila G. Nathanson.. 


Ralph T. Doty.. 
Paul N. Nelson 


Legislation and Military 
Operations Subcom- 
mittee, Hon. Chet 
Holifield, Chair- 


man: 

Charles Goodwin. Subcommittee counsel 

Michael T. McGinn.... Defense analyst 

canens L. Koeber- Research assistant... 
ein. 

Mary Etta Ha 

Wanda C. John: 

Michael A. Vor Clerical staff. 

Expenses 


Government Activities 
Subcommittee, Hon. 
Jack Brooks, 
Chairman: 
William M. Jones 
15, 421.74 


rector. 
William H. , 667.78 


Copenhaver. 
. Don Stephens. Research analyst 12, 083. 52 
Lynne Hi penega Ciorkstanograpber- s S 082. 84 
Secretary. 


elha 
56, 475. 11 


Intergovernmental 
Relatio ions Sub- 


James R. Naughton... Counsel 
Delphis C. Goldberg... Professional staff 


member, 
Gilbert S. Consultant. 
Goldhammer. 
Gary E. Bombardier... — staff 


17, 500. 02 
17, 500. 02 


11, 748. 00 
9, 429. 30 


Pamela R. Horsmon__. knee sch 2 5, 810. 70 
Margaret M. Sec 4, 877.28 

Goldhammer. 
3, 864.74 


70, 730. 06 


Conservation and 
Natural Resources 
Subcommittee, 
Hon. Henry S. 
Reuss, Chairman: 

i 5, 236. 00 
15, 418. 98 
Legal assistant 8, 122.21 
through June 16, 
1974), 

Robert J. Heliman..... Staff analyst.. 

Josephine Scheiber_... Research anal 

Ruth M. Wallick- 

Frances B. Lee.. 

Ardith R. Davis. 


David B. Finnegan... 
David H. Barts 


do. wy 
Stenographer (from 
May 28, 1974). 


Forei ign Operations and Government Information Subcommittee, 
iliam S. Moorhead, Chairman: 

William G. Phillips... Subcommittee staff 17, 500. 02 

17, 500. 02 


director. 
Norman G. Cornish... Deputy subcommittee 
staff director. 
13, 958. 26 


Harold F. Whittington. bene en staff 


L. James Kronfeld... Counsel. 
Martha M. Doty 

Nancy E. Wenzel 

Expenses 


13, 096, 26 
6, 024. 30 
4, 349, 98 


July 31, 1974 


Total gross 

salary during 

6-month 

Name of employee i period 


Profession 


team ont Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, Hon, Wm. J. Randall, 
airman 
Subcommittee staft $14, 667. 78 
director, 


Erskine Stewart 
ir 
William G. Lawrence.. Associate counsel 10, 477.02 
Wanda J. Reif. Professional staff 10, 477, 02 
member. 
Gerald J. Laporte. Research assistant 1, 083, 33 
com June 1, 1974). 
D. Faye Taylor. 


Clerk 
sana M. Vanyo. 


Special Studies Subcommittee, Hon. Floyd V. Hicks, Chairman: 

Joseph C. Luman. Subcommittee staff 14, 667.78 
directo 

16, 598. 58 

10, 477.02 


James L. Gyory. vesti 9, 429. 30 
Louise Chubb__.. Clerk rom Feb. 4, 4,777.50 
Geraldine A. Fitzgerald. Secretary. , 924, 
Expenses 2, 456, 26 

63, 330. 64 


Funds authorized or soprepnete for committee 
expenditures, H. Res, 277 and H. Res. 846. $2, 111, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 955, 018. 16 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974 493, 884. 82 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 1, 448, 902. 98 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 1, 448, 902. 98 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974._.... 662,097.02 
CHET HOLIFIELD, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


July 15, 1974, 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 


Name of employee Profession 


John T. Walker. 
Frank B. Ryan. 


Robert Gray. 
John Warren McGarry... Ai 
John Blair 


Staff director 

Director, information 
systems. 

pres! Soapaed 


Assistant y the staff 


dir 
Minority. clerk 
. Assistant clerk 
(minority). 
Office manager. 
Assistant clerk. 
Assistant legal c 
Assistant clerk. 
. Assistant clerk 
(minority). 
Assistant clerk 


M. Lynn Hayes. 
Linda Nave 


Judith H. Simmons_..... 
accounts su! 
committee. 
Gurney S. Jaynes 
Joseph T. Ventura Clerk, personnel. 
subcommittee. 
Clerk, Library and 
Memorials 
Subcommittee. 
Assistant clerk 
Assistant clerk, 
Personnel 
sistant eth 
Assistant cle 
Elections 
Subcommittee. 


Cynthia Cortese. 
Pamela M. Bussen. 


5, 576. 58 


July 31, 1974 


Name of employee Profession 


Assistant clerk 
Clerk, Printing 
Subcommittee. 
Clerk, Accounts 
Subcommittee. 
Assistant clerk, 
Printing 
Subcommittee. 
Ronald Merenbach Assistant clerk. 
Ollievia Frasier... do. 
John D. Ford Assistant clerk, 
Elections 
Subcommittee, 


Thomas M. Pappas. 
Linda Bentz. 


James Burnes... 
Richard Oleszewski 
Subcommittee. 
Assistant clerk, Police 
Subcommittee. 
Assistant clerk. 


Linda Rogers. 


Candis Whitley 
Sharon Kite. 


William Baranowski. do 
Constance Falwell. Assistant clerk, E. & 
M. Subcommittee. 


i Assistant clerk 
Elizabeth Ray.. do 
Nancy Brown..........- Assistant clerk, E. & 
M. Subcommittee. 
Assistant clerk 
Assistant clerk, Police 
Subcommittee. 
mr “is clerk 


Brian Yochum__ 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee $770, 000. 00 
expenditures. 


319, 547. 46 
161, 769. 36 


481, 316. 82 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974... 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974, 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 288, 683. 18 
WAYNE L. HAYS, Chairman. 


HOUSE INFORMATION SYSTEMS, COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th eo approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized ‘or appropriated and expended by it: 


Tota! gross 
salary during 
6-month 

peri 


Name of employee Profession 


Communications ter- $3,770. 40 
minal operator. 

Senior secretary 3,719. 82 

.~ Senior systems 10, 338. 48 


6, 624. 84 
8, 789. 07 


3,770. 40 
10, 266. 05 
8, 064. 12 


Richard Bates 


Louise Yates 
Noah M. St. Clair.. 


Timothy Gunther. 
David L. Brazeal__ 


Diane C. Hitz. 


Tog: 
.- Computer systems 
analyst. 
Communications ter- 
minal operator. 
Senior computer sys- 
tems analyst. 
Benjamin R. Candler... Programer analyst_...- 
Antionette P. Gauthier... Communications con- 


trol coordinator. 
Robert J. Mumma. 


Senior computer 
Curtis L. Merrick 


operator. 
Section manager. 
Vernon J. Walte: 


-- Programer analyst. 
Section manager. . 
- Deputy director 
Information systems 
specialist. 
Senior information 
systems specialist. 
.- Junior programer. 
- Senior computer 
systems analyst. 


18, 000. 00 
10, 777.68 


7, 797. 68 


5, 239. 56 
10, 666. 80 


Gerald L. Barnes.. 
William Freeman. 
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Total gross 


salary during 
6- 


Name of employee Profession 


Systems factors 
analyst. 
Senior production 
control specialist. 
Junior system 
factors analyst. 
Programer analyst. 
Anne 
Norman -- Senior section 
manager. 
- Communications 
control coordinator. 
.--- Information systems 
specialist. 


Thomas Hawk.. 


Robert Cohen... 

John T. Reed. Senior computer 
systems analyst. 

Berthine Washington... Data peeerenee 
specialist. 


Group manager. 

Communications 

terminal operator. 

Robert Klukas. Section manager 

K. Michael Frazier...... Programer. 

Frank Robertson........ Section manager 

Sheldon Grosberg....... Management assistant. 

Stephen Stofko. Group manager. 

Patricia Ann Costlow_.... Senior communica- 
tions control 
coordinator. 

Junior system 
factors specialist. 
Senior computer 
operations 
coordinator. 
Programer analyst__._- 
-- Junior computer 


Howard Ulep 
Ada Taylor. 


Marsha Madden 
Frank W. Byrd 


Diane Lee Yudiskas 
Deloris Gilliam 


Mary Ryan Conroy 
Martha Crouse 


Robert Garrett. 
Margaret Hyland___. 
Steven B, Newman 


Eimer Whiting. 
Linda Hall 
Dianne Oshetski_. 
Frances Pratt_.... 
i ..---- Executive secretary... 
Katherine Diamond. Senior data prepara- 
tion specialist. 
Junior computer 
operator. 
-- Senior computer 
operator. 
pied manager. 
Administrative clerk 
Section manager. 
Junior programer 
.. System factors analyst. 
.- Section manager. 
Senior information sys- 
tems specialist. 
Junior communica- 
tions terminal 
operator. 
Senior communications 
terminal operator. 
--- Senior information sys- 
tems specalist. 
Computer systems 
analyst. 


coordinator. 
Communications 
control coordinator. 
Section manager 
-- Junior secretary. 
Communications 
control coordinator. 
Computer operator... 


David Underwood. 
Marie Williams 


Sandra Levine. 


Stephanie Everett. 
Wilbur D. Smith... 
Kendall Free 


Gerald Mu 
Katherine 


Paul Pritchett. 


Hettie Prater... 
Ruth Ann Waute 


Stuart Edwards 


Technical research 
assistant. 

Production control co- 
ordinator, 

. Technical aide. 

Junior systems pro- 
gramer. 

Computer systems 
analyst. 

Section manager. 

Junior secretary 

Senior operation re- 
search analyst. 

Group manager. 

Computer systems 
analyst. 

Programer analyst 

Technical writer 

..-- Junior secretary. 

Junior communications 
terminal operator. 

Programer analyst... 

Computer operator... 

Junior data prepara- 
tion specialist. 

Section manager 

plas oe systems 


Gerald McGuire. 
Gerald Morrone. 


Luis Amigo. 
Sandra Burke 
Lolita Werhan. . 
Sandra May. 


James Daley 
Mark Shriver.. 
Mary McNair. 


Walter Haggerty. 
Wesley C. Jenkins 


Susan Zweighaft. 
Robert Sitberski_ . 
Donna Jean Fears 


.- Junior technical aide... 
Junior programer___._- 


month 
period 


5, 319. 18 
9, 903. 90 
10, 664. 04 
3, 875. 46 


5, 213.33 


5, 701.35 
6, 083. 52 


162. 93 

3, 605. 16 
4, 326.81 
4, 892. 82 
12, 000. 27 
44 


1,241.70 


3, 477. 99 
11, 413. 05 
9, 030, 12 


11, 068. 83 
5, 014. 32 


4, 605. 06 
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Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 


Name of employee Profession period 


Programer. $4, 630. 60 
ion manager. 9, 612. 66 
Production control 3, 869. 60 
coordinator. 
Junior communica- 2, 255. 45 
me terminal oper- 
ator. 
Dorothy Ellis. Data ogra spe- 


Amos Hilton...........- Production control 
Cheryl Trovato : 
Barbara Seymour 
Candace Butler. 


Cletis Harper. 
Paul M. Kunkel 


Kathryn Lyons. 


3, 592. 86 
3, 592. 86 
5, 817. 36 
3, 725. 10 
4, 003. 53 
6, 084. 00 
3, 775. 68 
7, 428. 98 
11, 102, 52 
3, 204. 00 


list. 
r system factors 
list. 


Spi 

Data poraa spe- 

cialist. 

Junior communications 
control coordinator. 

Junior system factors 
specialist. 

Junior communications 
terminal operator. 

— iometon p 
systems specialisi 

Senor information... 

Junior typist systems 


Stanley Croydon. 


Joseph Evalt 
Colleen Gorgon 
specialist. 


Carol Ann Ruga. Junior secretary. 
Thomas Leonardo....... Computer systems 


specialist. 
Karen Burzinski Clerk typist 
Raymond Ney... -- Data control specialist.. 
Neil Armann... 


- Information systems 
Carl Schmidt... 


alist. 
Henry Collins.. 


- Systems programer... 
- Computer systems 
specialist. 
Brian Connolly. 8, 313. 48 
Terry Mahn 6, ng 52 


Lea Fowlie. 3, 646. 43 
terminal operator. 
Senior systems 10, 231.09 
programer. 
Michele Eastridge....... Junior typist 1,174.19 
Kathleen Mohajer....... Junior system factors 4,731.63 
specialist. 
Junior secretary. 3, 100. 65 
sa Manager_............. 8, 419.08 
Senior information 6, 720. 01 
systems specialist. 
Helen G. Kenny System factors analyst. 5, 876, 01 
Karen Blake. Communications 2, 438. 88 
terminal operator. 
May Ellen Yarrington... Senior anaon: 2, 304. 63 
t 
1,361. 18 
1, 549. 58 
1,528, 91 
1,714. 86 
2, 735.28 


control a 
Shirley Samuels. - Senior clerk.. 
Sharon E. Davis. 
1, 543. 88 
1,657.34 


- Junior communications 
terminal operator. 
Patrick Cullen... di 
Patricia Bel 
729. 80 
1, 236. 80 


. Ty; 
2, 673. 15 
959, 73 


11, 371. 98 


pi 
Junior programer 
analyst. 
Senior data prepara- 
tion specialist. 
James Haga Information systems 
Jeffery Holcomb. 
Martin Collins 
specialist. 


Michael Jones Senior clerk 

Janet Louise Conrad_... Junior communications 
terminal operator. 

Sylestene Walker -do -2 

Katherine Kim... Junior typist... 5 

Aaron Greenberg System factors analyst. 

Denise Asparagus. Junior data preparation 
specialist. 

Elizabeth Scattergood... Junior communications 


terminal operator. 

Marilyn Epstein... Programer 

Kenneth L. Johnson - Senior computer 
operator. 

Brenda Tereyla..------ Clerk... 

Michael Dougherty. .--- Senior information 

systems specialist. 
deer “Re assistant... 


Computer systems 


959. 73 
778.55 
1, 542. 26 
535. 73 
433, 88 


504.74 
463, 40 


220. 97 
652. 85 


124, 60 
124. 60 
124. 60 
124, 60 
124. 60 
124. 60 

91,97 


Jeremy D. Frey 
Susan Earley... 
Jocelyn White... 
Gregory Twitchell.. 
Marc Shafroth 


Marilyn Knox 
Amanda Leech... 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 


1,711, 505. 30 
1, 174, 408, 24 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 1973, to 
June 30, 


Amount of expenditures previously reported_- 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974_ 
2, 885, 913. 54 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 1, 914, 086. 46 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


July 12, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing ‘the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the oe weeks period from 
January 3 to June 30, 1974 usive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Sidney L. McFarland__.. Terminated Mar. 31, 
1974 as staff direc- 
tor and chief clerk. 

Terminated Jan. 31, 
1974 as general 
counsel. 

Charles R. Conklin Staff director and 

chief clerk. 

Lee McElvain_..-..-.--- General counsel. 

William L. Shafer. Consultant on mines, 
mining and public 
lands. 

Minority counsel 

Full committee clerk _.- 

- Administrative as- 

sistant. 
Tg r asio 


$1, 998. 00 


Lewis A. Sigler 429. 00 


18, 000. 00 


Charles Leppert, Jr 
Patricia A. Murray_----_ 
Patricia B. Freeman.. 


Miriam L. Waddell. - 

Sandra Marie Metcalfe _- 

Jack Daum Staff consultant 

Guay 

Joanne Suter Burgess... Secretary-clerk 
(minority)-transfer 
to investment staff 
as of May 1, 1974. 

Secretary-clerk 
(minority) as of May 

1974. 


Majorie J. Reynolds 


Jim T. Casey Consultant on water 
and power resources. 

Mary Lee Gennari_..---- Clerk, Subcommittee 

ater and Power 
Resources. 

Clerk, Subcommittee 
on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs. 

Kathryn C. Loeffler___... Clerk-receptionist 

Adrian Winkel Consultant on Sub- 

committee on Terri- 
torial and Insular 


Nancy Lou Larson 


5, 619, 24 
16, 851. 00 


Maurice J. Shean 


16, 851. 00 
David W. Luken 


5, 833. 32 


do. 

Terminated | Apr. 30, 
1974 as staff con- 
sultant—minority. 

Marston Becker Printing clerk 

Edward Gaddis... Staff assistant 

Berthe D. Drotos....---- Secretary-clerk (ma- 


jority). 
Rebecca D. Shapiro. Cierk, Subcommittee 


on Indian Affairs. 
Pamela Warfield Clerk, Subcommittee 
Stanley E. Scoville 


10, 139. 07 
6, 055. 35 
50. 


5,619. 24 
5, 924. 90 
10, 999. 98 


on Environment. 
Staff counsel, Sub- 

mittee on the En- 

vironment. 
Franklin Ducheneaux_... Consultant, Subcom- 13, 298, 13 
mittee on Indian 


Affairs. 
Thomas S. Dunmire_---- eo en (mi- 


Robert A. Hunt. Consultant, Subcom- 
mittee on Public 
Lands (terminated 
Apr. 30, 1974). 

Staff counsel (minor- 


stats consultant (mi- 11, 250. 00 
nority). 


Clay E. Peters. ---.d0. --- 11,250.00 

Nancy G. Drake.. 7, 071. 96 

on Public Lands. 

Sharon Peck Cockayne.. Secretary, Subcommit- 5, 561. 09 

tee on Public Lands, 

John D. Curtis Terminated May 31, 
1974 as staff assist- 
ant, Subcommittee 
on Environment. 

Betty Nevitt....-.....-. Clerk, Subcommittee 
on National Parks 
and Recreation. 

Staff assistant, Sub- 
committee on En- 
vironment. 

Betty Jo Hunt_.--.----- Staff assistant, Sub- 
committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Consultant, Subcom- 
mittee on Mines and 


5, 802. 00 
9, 080. 08 
Bruce Driver. 10, 500. 00 
James A. Rock.. 


7, 083, 35 
7, 083. 35 


6, 810. 06 


Dale Pontius. 8,916.68 


7,857.78 


Norman R. Williams 12, 499. 98 


Mining. 

Thomas L. Laughlin....- Staff assistant, Sub- 
committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

Secretary-clerk (mi- 
nority 


6, 000. 00 


Gail Whitestone 4, 708. 32 
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Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Sandra Ann Hugg Terminated Apr. 30, 
1974 as secretary, 
Subcommittee on 
Environment. 

Staff assistant, Sub- 
committee on Public 
Lands (as of Mar. 


$2,619.24 


David R. Brown 4, 148.60 


Cleveland Pinnix...---- Consultant, Subcom- 
mittee on National 
Parks and Recrea- 
Age of Apr. 14, 


4,919.45 


Joanne Suter Burgess... Secretary-clerk 
(minority) as of 
May 1, 1974. 

Staff consultant 
(minority) as of 


, 1974. 
17, 1974 to 
, 1974 as 
secretary, Subcom- 
mittee on 
Environment. 
Elizabeth K. Medeiros_.. Clerk, Subcommittee 
on Mines and 
Mining. (as of 
June 21, 1974), 
Intern, Subcommittee 
X on Indian Affairs. 
Sidney McFarland... -- Consultant under 
contract. 
Lewis A. Sigler--_.-.---..._. do. 


Michael Jackson 


Deborah Medlar 


Ann F. Zumwalt 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 

Amount of expenditures previously reported. E- 497, 993. 03 

Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30 


Total amount expended from June 19, to 
June 362, 002. 31 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 
JAMES A. HALEY, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL SECURITY 


July 10, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee 
{majority): ` 
Rol M. Horner (P)... Professional staff 


assistant. 
William H. Hecht (P)__ Executive staff assistant 16, 361. 10 
Alfred M. ish )... Legislative counsel_... 18,000, 00 
Robert A. Crandall (P). Counsel.. ---- 16,000.02 
Richard A. Shaw (C)__ Chief investigator _ 11, 533. 33 


(pigned une 23, 

William G. Shaw (P)... Research director 

V. Bernice King (C)... Financial secretary... 

Mary M. Valente (C)... sag 

John F. Lewis (P). 
Standing committee 

minority): 
DeWitt White (P) 
Herbert Romerstein 


$11, 358. 00 


12, 168. 00 
10, 597. 41 
un 10, 615. 20 
Professional staff 15, 286. 20 
assistant. 


Legal counsel 


17, 749. 98 
Chief investigator_____ 


16; 083. 78 
rN L. Gallagher Research analyst 13, 142. 52 
Investigative committee 
(majority): 
eae £ apai 
argie iggersi 
Daniel Butler... = 
S. Janice Coil Secretary... 
Elizabeth S. Crawford. Clerk 
Anniel Cunningham... Chief files and ref- 
erence section. 


Staff director. 


Florence Doyle. .____. 
Helen M. Gittings.. 
Doris Jaeck 


itor. 
Information analyst... 
Mildred V. James. 


Clerk-typist. 


anon w ONN 
RRIK SkBess 


July 31, 1974 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Norma H. Lewis Sa ong sh ce 
Apr. 14, 1974). 

Tina V. Markey, information classifier.. 

Anita S. Maggio Clerk 

Terry M. Morgan Information classifier 
Geppeinted Jan. 14, 


Receptionist 

Investigator (resigned 
June 30, 1974). 

Assistant documents 
clerk ers ped 
Apr. 9 

inona AA 
7 Mar. 31, 


$3, 455. 33 
3, 580. 02 
3, 776. 94 
3, 247. 20 


Virginia Masino___.___ 


5,020, 37 
John E. Manning 


11, 478. 00 


David J. Murray 1,969. 01 


Maureen P. Ontrich___ 2, 583. 06 


P. Lamar Payne Assistant documents 
clerk (summer help, 


repantee June 10, 


Alma T. Pfaff. 
Stuart Pott.. 


Audre 
Jane 


Research analyst 
Investigator... 
Research analyst. 
- Secreta 
Clerk-typist (summer 
holp, Ea 
1974). 


Rollins. 
. Rumsey 


Albert H. Solomon, Jr. 


Barbara C. Sweeny... 
Susan K. Tonkinson.. 
Investigative committee 

(minority): 
George C. Armstrong.. 
Browardine Broyhill... 


Information analyst... 


Investigator 
Research assistant 
(resigned Mar. 31, 
1974). 
Donna Francisco. Risi assistant 
ones Apr. 4, 
974). 


Richard Norusis 
Linda Spirt_.__...._.- 
William T. Poole 


Investigator._........ 
Secretary 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from Jan. 3 to June 30, 1974... 22, a, ji 


Nout pone expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 


290, 659. 03 
RICHARD 1. ICHORD, Chairman. 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
July 15,1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fo following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to July 1, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 


Name of employee Profession 


Clerical staff: 
W. E. Williamson. 


Assistant clerk.. 
Printing editor.. 
Clerical assistant 


Lewis E. Berry 
(minority). 
Professional staff: 
William J. Dixon. 


Robert F. Guthrie. 
Charles B. Curtis. 


Jeffrey H. Schwartz. 
Elizabeth Harrison.. 
John Gamble. 
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Total gross 

salary during 

6-month 

Profession period 


Total gross 


€ Total gross 
salary during 


salary during 
6-month 
Name of employee Name of employee Profession 


Name of employee Profession 


Jerome M, Zeifman 


Additional temporary A hat 
arner J. Cline. 


ny vege under 
, 303, 
4 Herbert Fuchs 
Henry Thomas Greene. Staff assistant (mi- $13,727.34 William P. Shattuck 
nority). z H. Christopher Nol HEN . . 
Barbara L. Bullard____ Caron 2y (mi- 8,521.06 Franklin G. Polk j i 1, 186.10 
A 16, 500 


Alan A. Parke: ae R 
peng . a do. 6,510.64 Roger Pauley... 2 i À 3 9, 425. 00 
Jan B. Vicek 12, 287. 40 Carum Feb. 10, 1974). 
1974). Clerical staff ine 4, 449.99 
Associate counsel. í : an. 
Associate counsel , 219. Elsie A. Biggs. Clerical staff (from 3, 266. 67 
(from Mar. 1, 1974). i,- A Mar. 9, 1974). 
Frances F. Christy Legislative analyst William P. Bishop. come (from Jan. 29, 5, 911.13 
Mary G. Sourwine_ - Clerical staff fe 1974; 
Jane C. Caldwell Clerical staff (through \. Philip Boone, Jr Clerical ‘staff 4, 241.66 
Apr. 30, 1974). Nancy H. Brooks Clerical staff (from 5, 276. 40 
Gertrude Clara Burak... Clerical staff , 948. Jan. 28, 1974). 
Pearl Chellman do. $ i Jeannette Brown Clerical staff (through 1, 166. 67 
‘eb. 15, 1974), 
Martha K. L. Brown... Clerical Staff (from 4, 444. 43 
Jan. 21, 1974), 
Cheryl R. Budd. Clerical staff 1, 167.48 
A Julia Busalacchi 78 2, 108. 33 
i Deborah Alt.. Apr. 25, 1974). 
Jo Anne Glisson 5, 505, Veronica Amick... » Susan Butler -- Clerical staf from 1, 808. 89 
John L. Duncan do 857. 17,19 Mar. 17, 1974). 
Susan Tomasky. Clerical assistant (from 666, 67 Maurice A. Barboza... 1 è Barbara Campbell. Research PR 1, 883. 33 
June ). Michael W. Blommer__ f (from M 
Walter J. Graham, Jr__ Staff assistant 14, 959. 62 Doris G. Cassidy Clerical sta 1, 824. 98 
Steve Lawton do -- 14,959.62 X Associate counsel Richard L. Cates. Senior associate 18, 000. 00 
Michael R. Lemov... 14, 959. 62 (from Mar. 25, special counsel. 
14, 959, 62 1974). 


Richard Krolik -do Security assistant 2,291.67 
Clerical assistant (from 585. 33 Daniel L. Cohen... (from May 6, 1974), 
June 1, 1974). Alexander B. Cook... Technician (Mar. 15, 2, 555. 56 
Clerical assistant 4, 750. 02 mo Apr. 30, 
oe RCT (from 200. 00 a 1974). 
une izzie M. Daniels. Michael M. Conway... Counsel (from 
Clerical assistant (from 466.67 zit a SES 
une 10, ). William P. Dixon___ 


Douglas Stoddart 
Michael J. Pucillo Clerical assistant (from 500. 00 
June 1, 1974). 


do. 
Thomas A. Mesereau, ee assistant (from 4, 166. 65 Messenger-clerk 


Jr 1974). M. Clerical staff 
Special Subcommittee Constantine J. Gekas.. Associate counsel 
on Investigations: 


from Jan. 23, 1974 
Daniel J. Manelli rekon = ). 


Linda C. Gersten - Ch 
William T. Druhan.__. Staff assistant... 16, 375, 02 Roberta Haeberle. ~ Clerical staf from 
James R. Connor. Special assistant. 


15, 183. 66 J 24, 1974). 
Benjamin J. do. 16, 375. 02 Timothy J. Hart. iste , 


Bertram J. Levine no 
Thomas C. Sawyer____ Staff assistant (mi- 
baths (from Apr. 


Thomas E. Mooney 
Alexander B. Cook 


Joseph T. Kelley______ stat Sant (mi- 
= J (from May 1, 


Joanne E. Bell 

Violet M. McCarthy 

Ann P. Jordan. do. 

Clerical staff (from 
June 1, 1974). 


do 
Clarence E. Martin lil. ipg counsel (from 


Investigating staff: 
Martin Auerbach v l! ek ? 


ay <U, 
Staff assistant to June , 831. Lynn Alcoc! 
16, 1974). 


SRE JRI 


> Ser: 
88 S888 


E 


Associate counsel 
(iarough Feb. 28, 


Clerical st staff 
PEET ee 


Elizabeth Bailey 
Michael J. Russo. 


Donald R. Coppock._._ Information officer 5, 103. 40 
(from Jan. 23, 1974). 

Special assistant (from 9, 683. 33 
Jan. 22, 1974), 

con (from Jan. 22, 9, 716.65 


Administrative assist- 1, 550. 00 
Sge alata Feb. 1, 


Counsel (from Feb. 4, 8, 166. 68 
1974). 

14, 044. 46 

Clerical staff (from 720. 00 


c May 25, 1974). 
Lynne D. Dea Thomas W. Hutchison. Counsel Clerical staff (from 2, 499. 99 
Raymond C. Cole Alice M. Jackson. Apr. 1, 1974). 
Elizabeth G. Paola... è a Frederick Jett A à Beatrice E. Dillard... Clerical staf from 4, 370, 83 
Russell D. Mosher___. Stafi peiron ara \ 20, 1974). Pine 974). 
Diane G. Kirchenbauer_ Clerical assistant - Susan Kapuza Clerical staff (from John M. Doar. jal pl 
Michael F. Barrett... Staff attorney... . Mar. 17, 1974). Patricia A. ina T, lerica 
Elizabeth A. Eastman.. Clerical assistant . Jeffrey Kayden Clerical staff 3, 600. 00 Mar. 1, 19 
Special se securities study” Michael Solomons ag ar (from 4, 930.57 
eb. 7-J 
Robert L. Stern S 197), 


Bruce Lehman. 
Elizabeth M. Dunigan_ Research assistant 4, 249. 98 
Stephen P. Lync (from Jan. 28, 1974). 
Florence T. Clerical staff (from 5, 208. 35 
Feb. 1, 1974). 
Charles E. Feeley. Clerical staff. 4, 216, 66 
Barbara Fletcher... 6, 666. 67 


4, 222.21 
(from Jan. 1974), 
Clerical staff 4, 708. = 


Rufus Cormier, Jr. 
Edward L. Dale. 
Lois D'Andre. 


B8SSese 


penpals 
LOMB Boom 
SRVNH-ors 
SSSER88 


Chief counsel 18, 000. 00 


John B. Davidson 
Assistant counsel (from . 
Smethurst. May 6, 1974). Evan A. Davis 
James D. Hoard Staff analyst (from 


Feb. 11, 1974). 
Sharon B. Hughes. Clerical staff 


Counsel (from Jan. 23, 
1974). 

Lance Davis 

Susar Davis 


Marie Drayer 


28R 


Special cosultant (to 
Jan. 31, 1974). 


BSES Be! 


NBS 


Harvey Rowan... 
Marion S, Ryan.. 
Vicky Austin. 


Lisa A. Wiles. 


Research assistant... 


> Clerical assistant (to... Clerical staff.. Valerie P. DuVal 
Apr. 30, 1974). 
Clerical assistant. 


(from May 1, 1974). 


Hawn ppn, 


H we 
S88ssR8s 


on 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee : 4 
expenditures $1, 819, 000. 00 ve 15, 19 
= 269.17 4,269.17 Assistant counsel 


440, 182.24 


B 
£ RESNES B 
SSS888 B 


aros 
8 
38388 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 


Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974. Samuel A. Garrison... Couns: 


el 17, 500. 00 

Gregory M. Gill : 3, 320.55 
Richard Gill 14, 133. 35 
4, 303. 33 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 - 1,254,451. 41 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974_ 564, 548.59 
HARLEY 0. STAGGERS, Chairman. 


Angan 


BS 


Patricia Gray leri A 5, 380.55 


Clerical staff (from 1, 120,00 
May 5, 1974). 
hag Hy Staff (from 4, 213. 87 
in. 28, 1974), 
Clerical staff (Feb. 25 94. 44 
through Mar. 11, 
1974). 


- 
> 
ŞS 
o 


--- Assistant counsel 
oe Mar. 31, 
974), 
Louis S. Vance Messenger 
Dorothy Wadiey._..._ Clerical staff.. 
Karen Walsh... do. 
To the Clerk of the House: Marice C. Werth Clerical es from 
The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- Mar, 25, 1974). 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Mary Y. Westergren... A stafi through 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved ay 15, 1974). 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report Minnie White 


James Haardt 
Judy Haberek 
Charlene R. Haley 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
July 15, 1974. 


PPN Pr 
sg 8 
ag Pf 
uo 
P 


BS 
28 


10, 877.76 
11,458. 35 


Dagmar S. Hamilton... Counsel (throu 
June 28, 1974), 


David S. Hanes Assistant to special 


showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


clerics siati n Qarough 


Janice A. Zarro. 
Virginia Allred 


counsel (through 

May 31, ona 
Timothy Harr_....... Research assista 

(from June 3, 1574). 


894. 44 


26182 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY—Continued 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


$1, 100. 00 


4, 299. 99 
8, 066. 66 


4, 483. 32 
6, 587. 20 


2,236. 10 


Profession 


Clerical staff (from 
May €, 1974). 
Pe aes Staff 


Name of employee 
Kenneth S. Hays 


Robert K. Hedrick, Jr.. 
Janet Howard 


Michael H. Hughes... 
Research assistant 


Roberta Johansen. 
(from Jan. 14, 1974) 
Florence C. Johnson... Clerical staff (Jan. 21 
— Mar. 31, 


ant. 
Clerical staff 


262. 50 
4, 125,01 


15, 791. 68 

Research ‘assistant _ 6, 888. 91 
(from Jan. 1, 1974). 

mirror (from Feb. 16, 6, 937. 52 

300.00 


Yolanda Johnson. 
llene Katz 


John E. Kennahan 
Lawrence Keives 


irom 
June 10, 1974). 

Clerical staff (from 
nor, 1, 1974). 


Terry Kirkpatrick. 


Helen F. Klein Research assistant 


4, 552, 80 
13, 014. 18 
3, 513. 90 
3, 352. 76 
7, 297.24 
7,027.79 
9, 800. 00 
9, 333. 35 


Kris M. Kononen..... Clerical staff (from 


Feb. 2, 1974). 
John Labovitz barr rt (rom Feb. 1, 
Patsy Ann Leigh Clerical staff (from 
Mar. 6, 1974). 
Clerical staff (from 
Feb. 9, 1974). 
~ Counsel (from Feb. 2, 
197. 


Genos ‘staff (from 


Alyn H. Levin 
Lawrence Lucchino.. 
Phyllis MacKown 
R. L. Smith McKeithen. counsel (trom Feb. 4, 


Counsel (Mar. 11 
through June 25, 
1974 


Elizabeth J. Marra... Clerical atat {rom 
an. 
Benjamin C. Marshall Severity oS officer ace 


Sr. 
Catherine Marshall.. 


Alan Marer 


4, 808. 33 
9, 380. 57 


.. Research ant 280. 00 


from June 17, 


4). 
-~ clarteat staff (Feb. 14 
— Mar. 24, 


74). 
Michael J. Murphy... Clerical san (from 


8, 1974). 
Robert J. Murphy, Jr.. staf n unt 
Ricki L. Ninomiya. Clerical staff (from 
Bernard W. 


Mar. 4, 1974). 
Nussbaum. 


E. Anne Meiselman. - 1, 050. 00 


3, 562. 50 


4,624.99 
3, 249, 99 
Senior associate 16, 400. 00 
special counsel 

(from Jan. 17, 


1974), 
Counsel (from Jan, 21, 11, 555. 57 
1974 


5, 638, 87 


James B. Oliphant... 
Jan Orloff Research assistant 
(from Feb. 11, 

o> 
Ann J. Palmer.......- bes ier staff (from 466. 67 
une 
through June 17, 
1974). 


Staff assistant. ......- 
Research assistant 
(from Feb. 11, 
1974). 
Clerical staff Sam 
Jan. 18, 
Counsel (trom eb. 6, 


clerical: staff (Feb. 2, 
rough Feb. 5, 


11, 630. 01 


Thomas J. Payne 
4,791.67 


John Peterson. 
Elizabeth Pond 
Richard H. Porter 
Lillian V. Pride. 


5, 206. 93 
8, 659. 74 
94. 44 


1978) 
Muriel Pugh.......... Research assistant 5, 055. 55 


(from Feb. 11, 

12, 072, 20 
4, 733. 32 
9, 166. 


worm G. Rayborn, 


sally A. Regal 
James M. Reum 


Joan A. Reynolds 


1974). 
Conis; (from Jan. 17, 


Research assistant..... 

Counsel (from Feb. 1, 
i 

Clerical staff (from 
Feb. 16 through 
June 16, 1974). 


Jane Ricca Clerical staff (fro 
Feb. 9; 


Elise Ritter 
Hillary Rodham 


Linda Rogerson. 


May 16, 1974). 
Counsel (from an. 14, 


Clerical gat ian 
Mar. 
Marguerite M. Roney.. Auth specialist 


8, 813. 87 
3, 533. 33 
1, 458. 33 


Robert D. Sack 15, 488, 87 


5, 697. 21 
3, 390. 00 


7, 1974). 
Nancy R. Schaefer... clerical staff (from 
ame Jan. 14, 1994), 
Diane |. Schneider.... Clerical staff (Feb. 15 
through June 7, 
1974). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 


Name of employee period 


Profession 


$1, 207. 22 
5, 447. 49 
7, 893. 33 

16, 208. 33 


Alan E. Schwartz... Clerical Ayh rom 
ay 8 
Clerical ‘tat Ga 
Jan. 7, 1974). 
Counsel (from Feb. 3, 
1974). 


Sara L. Shafer. 
Stephen A. Sharp. 
Robert A. Shelton Associate counsel for 
administration 
a 1 throu 
ne 30, 197: 
Katherine R. Siddall... Cigrical stan staff rom 
Counsel R Bo 
June 7, 1974). 
Security assistant 
(from Ma ay 1, 1, 1974). 
Clerical sta 
(Apr. 29 through 
May 17, 1974). 
Bes Hoge staff pos 


Jan 
Clerical staff 


1, 893. 06 
1, 333. 34 
2,875. 00 
1, 240. 00 


Doris G. Smith... 
Mary Ann Spaeth 


5, 358. 33 
1, 991. 67 
7, 950. 00 
10, 624. 98 


Apr. 
Roscoe B. Starek, I1.. Counsel i 22, 


Gary W. Sutton Counsel (from Jan. 28, 
1974). 


Nina Sweetwood Clerical staff 
Edward S. Szukelewicz_ ay (from 7, 950. 90 


n. 28, 1974). 
Theodore R. Tetzlaff... Counsel Feb. 11, 1974 3,361. 12 
through Mar. 24, 


Clerical staff —_ 
Jan, 14, 1974) 
Clerical staff 


Sue M. Trabosh 


Nina J. Turitz 
James S. Walker. 


Ben A. Wallis, Jr. 
Olga E. Watkins.. 


Gary M. Weaver.. 
William F. Weld... 


Muriel J. White. 


6, 113. 88 


4, 216. 66 
5,675.01 


9, 966. 68 
6, 338. 91 


3, 499. 98 
10, 901. 37 


2, 872. 24 


--- Counsel (from Jan. 14, 
1974). 

Clerical staff (Feb. 14 
through May 17, 
1974). 

William A. White... 
John S. Whitman 


Josephine C. Will 


Associate counsel 11, 749. 98 

Counsel (from 1,555. 56 
June 3, 1974). 

Clerical staff (Jan. 21 325. 00 
through Jan. 31, 
1974). 

Clerical staff (from 
May 28, 

Senior association 


special counsel 
d nef “ through 


325. 00 
12, 900. 00 


Denise R. Wilson..-.. - 


Joseph Woods 


Moa assistant 554. 17 


(from June 10, 


Joanne Woods. 


1974), 
Clerical staff (from 
Mar. 7, 1974). 


Yvonne Zecca 1, 140. 00 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $2, 585, 217. 75 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 554, 680. 06 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30,1974. 1, 312, 028. 06 


» otal amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 1, 866, 708. 12 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 718, 509. 63 
PETER W. RODINO, Jr., Chairman. 


Funds for Preparation of United States Code, Districtof Columbia 
Code, and Revision of the Laws 


A. Fanio o a Edition of United States 
Code (n oyo 
Unexpend balance Dec. 31, 1973 
Expended Jan. 1—June 30, 1974 
Balance June 30, 1974. 
B. Proper of New Edition of District of Colum- 


Unexpended balance Dec. 31, 1973 
Expended Jan. 1-June 30, 1974 


Balance June 30, 1974 
C. Revision of the Laws, 1974: 
Unexpended balance Dec. 31, Jes- 
Expended Jan. l-June 30, 1974.. 
Balance June 30, 1974 


PETER W. RODINO, JR., Chairman. 


$131, 808. 61 
27, 310.31 


104, 498. 30 


153, 562. 90 
7,764.12 


145, 798. 78 


July 31, 1974 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the n re Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, h Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, Ped the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974. inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee staff: 
Ernast J. Corrado 
Ned P. Everett... 
Francis D. Heywa' 
Leonard L. Sutter. . do. 

Chief clerk. 

- Clerk.. 

Secretary a 

Tery ooann] 

r i 11, 000. 00 

Virginia L. Noah 10, 464.74 

Investigative committee 


staff: 
Mary C. McDonnell.. 
Frank M. Potter, Jr.. 
Cari L. Perian.. 


Donald A. Watt. 

Terrence W. Modglin-- 

Ruth I. Hoffman. .---- 
tt 


11, 556, 32 
11, 182,18 
14, 870.94 


Marvadell Zeeb_ - gt a ‘Cppoint- 
ment Jan. 1, 1974). 
Boyd T. Bashore_..... Clerk (appointment 
ay 1, 6 
Gwndolyn H. Lockhart. Assistant minority 
clerk. 


Funds authcrized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


$494, 500. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported 


203, 063. 19 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974... 116, 675. 48 


Total amount Lessrmoed from Jan. 1, 1978 to June 
30, 1974_- 


319, 738. 6 
174, 761, 33 
LEONOR F. SULLIVAN, Chairman. 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of on Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 60 ain Gon 
August 2, 1946, as amended, Pki kag bowing report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 


Name of employee Profession 


standing committee 
staff: 


John B. Martiny Chief counsel 

Victor C. Smiroldo. .._ Staff director and 
counsel, 

Assistant staff director. 

Staff assistant. 

Coordinator. 

Assistant cou 

Executive secreta 

Administrative clerk... 

Document clerk. ..... 


Theodore J, Kazy 
Roy C. Mesker.. 
Francis C. Fortune 


Dorothy L. Peters. 
Special fund staff: 
Edward T. Hugler_.--- 
Alton M, Howard 
John Gabusi__..-.---- 
Margaret Napier _.-_.- 
Jo Ann Ciaravella 
Patricia Perdue__ 
Catharin Thomas 
(through Apr. 30). 
Diane Bakall (as of 
May 20) 
Edward M. Sibble 
(as of May 20). 
Andrew Sangeorge 
(as of June 14). 


Investigator. 
Printing editor.. 
Staff assistant- .----- 
Secretary. 
do 


Clerk- -typist 


Intern 


July 31, 1974 


Total gross 
salary during 


Name of employee Profession 


Manpower and Civil Service Subcommittee: 
Paul Newton Investigator 
Patricia Pankonin._.-. Secretary ._-~- 
Evelena Carroll (as Clerk-typist...------ 
of June 10). 


Julia McNair Secretary 


June 14 
ening: illey (as of 


17). 
Postal Service Subcommittee 
Richard Barton Staff assistant...------ 
Cassandra Cox Secretary 
Rosemary Store ey Associate staff 
(as of Mar. 18). assistant. 
Joy Smucker (as of Intern 


Intern 


une 1). 
rbd — (as of 
une 
Postal haga Mail, and Labor sree gayi 
George B. Gould Staff assistant. 
Michael Cavanagh... 


Paula Hemphill (as 
of May 24). 


Janet rA (through 


ay 
Karen ingoldsby (as 
of June 16). 
Retirement and Employee Benefits: 

oom Terry nen Assistant counsel 


Intern 


through Mar. 
-May 31). 
Michael O'Connor 
(through Mar. 1). 
Joseph Skillin (as of 
Mar. 1). 
Bruce Mansel Gwinn 
Wendy Weisheit. 
Census e- Statistics 
ichard Bullock 
e LaMotte 
Austin Bray, Jr. 
(through Apr. 15). 
Ronald McCluskey 
(from Apr. 16 
een May 31). 


Anthon J. en Sun SOELA 


(as of June 17). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. $1, 173, 500. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 486, 885. 36 
268, 827. 11 


Amount expended from Jan, 1, to Jul 1, 1974.. 


Total amount : 755, 712.47 


to June 30, 19; 
Balance unexpended as of June 30,1974.... 417, 787.53 


THADDEUS J. DULSKI, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


June 30, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Mag tree approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the ing report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person planta ny during the 6-month period from 
January 3 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with totai 
funds authorized or appropriated soar expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee staff: 
Richard J. Sullivan._.. Chief counsel 
Lester Edelman 
Lloyd A. Rivard_...... Engineer consultant... 
Carl H. Schwartz, Jr... Consultant—projects 


and programs. 
James. L. Oberstar____ Administrator 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Dorothy A. Beam Executive staff 
assistant. 
- Calendar clerk 


Staff Boia a 


$13, 135. 23 


Meriam A. Buckley.. 
Sterlyn B. Carroll 
Ruth Costello. 

Richard C. Peet... 
Erla S. Youmans._.... Minority executive 
staff assistant. 

Investigating staff: 
Phyllis B. Stone 
Peggy C. Pasquini. 
Joan Marie Kovalic__ 
Thomas L. Anderson. 
Patricia Carol Cross.. 


Neues 
bE ch med at ma 


= i 
- Staff assistant (termi- 

nated Jan. 11, 1974). 
bal A. Evans... one extn 


manu 
wavu mwowy 


S888 


„do. 
Staff assistant (termi- 
nated Jan. 31, 1974). 
Staft assistant 


85 


$8 
Q288 


38 


-.do 
taff assistant (effec- 
tive Jan. 10, 1974). 
Staff assistant (effec- 
tive Feb, 5, 1974) 
(terminated Apr. 
0, 1974 
Staff assistant (effec- 
tive Mar. 1, 1974). 
Staft assistant (eftec- 
tive May 13, 1974). 
Douglas W. Marshall__ fx assistant effec- 
tive May 20, 1974), 
Staff assistant (eftec- 
“ine June 3, 1974). 


Harry Lee Stout 
Gail Ann Chase. 


Catherine Lawson 
Hagaman. 
Kevin J. Jennier 


Sheldon S. Gilbert. 
Patricia A. Hill.. 
Richard C. Barn 
Brenda G. Jones. 


5, 323. 73 


chami Ann Meyers.. 5, 080. 48 
Florence B. Edelen_... Minority. staff assistant 2,427.77 
i Apr. 15, 


James Walter Brown.. Minority staff assistant 700. 00 
afective June 10, 
974). 
Associate counsel 15, 715. 50 
. Editorial assistant 12, 152. 41 
ubcommittee 7, 907.27 
on Water Resources. 
Clerk, Subcommittee 8, 721.93 
on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Subcommittee on 
Economic 
Development: 

Robert Paul Consultant, environ- 
ment and economic 
Seemopenset. 


18, 000.00 


Carl J. Lorenz Counsel 
Margaret McCarthy... Staff assistant (ter- 
minated Jan. 31, 


1974). 
Anne Louise Howard.. Staff wr 
Ann D. Clinebur; 
John Jeffery Ca 
Nancy Denholm 


Subcommittee on 
Energy: 
Salvatore J. D'Amico.. Counsel. nadie 
Technical adviser... 
Stephanie G. Negley... Staff assistant. 
Subcommittee on 
Investigations and 
Review: 
Walter R. May.. 
John P. O'Hara. 
Robert G. Lawrence. - -do 
George M. Kopecky... Chief investigator. 
William 0. pean Profession ator 


17, 432. 04 
846. 89 


Stat thiini (effec- 
tive Feb. 19, 1974). 


June 15, 1974), 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Name of employee Profession 


Kathryn M, Keeney... Chief clerk 
Betty Hay Wright Administrative 


assistant. 
Agnes M. Ganum Staft assistant.. 
a Novotny do 
Heta Middledorf..._..__.do. 

John Brooks Staff assistant (eftec- 
Harrington, tive Jan. 10, 1974). 
Paul R. S. Yates Minority staff director.. 

Minority staff assistant. 


sH, 015, 52 
10, 464. 72 


7, 523. 46 
7, 263. 36 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
$1, 519, 700. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 1, 060, 137. 06 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, to June 30, 1974-. | 639, 915. 67 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973, to 1, 700, 052. 73 
June 30, 1974. 


=—_—- == 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 1, 214, 127. 27 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 
July 22, 1974. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


. Total gross 
salary during 
month 
“period 


Name of employee Profession 


Dorothy Ballenger. 
Laurie C. Battle 
Somnene 


Margaret Anne ge ease Staff assistant. 
William D. ih ikti - Minority counsel 
Jonna Lynne Cullen Assistant minority 


BS 
2 83 


~N 
= 
sod 


counsel, 
Majority counsel 
Intern.. 

-- Secretary. 

-- Administra 
assistant. 


Donald Gregory Nicosia.. 
Nancy J. Smith. 

Linda L. Trotter. 
Winifred L. Watts. 


Conn. 


-0 wo PAs 
SEBS S 
BBs S82 Ss 


- 


g 
3 
s 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $5,000.00 
2, 326. 69 


Amount of expenditures y reported ArT 


Amount expended from Jan. 3, to June 3, 1974.. 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974. 3,571.81 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 1, 428.19 
RAY J. MADDEN, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 

suant to section 134(b) of the S Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, ingress, 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


26184 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS—Continued 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Executive director. 
Deputy director 
Chief clerk and counsel _ 


Frank R. Hammill, Jr 
Mary Ann Robert 


Carol F. Rodgers. 
June C. Stafford.. 
Patricia J. Schwartz. 
Carl Swartz 

Rebecca S. Wheeler. 
Michael A. Superata. 


8, 373.92 
7, 832. 42 


do. 
Administrative 
specialist. 
Secretary. 
= fg- é 


iray staff. 
Secretary 
Minority si staff on 


Minority ‘stat | to 
Jan. 19, 1974). 


5, 250. 00 


Joseph Del Riego 1, 410. 03 


iden ag Ag _ 
(H. 793): 

Wila S Wells, Jr... 

Helen Lee Fletcher... 


17, 230. 16 
3, 916. 67 


18, 000. 00 


10, 175. 88 
18, 000. 00 
17, 457. 80 
3, 000. 00 


Technical consultant. . 
pee from Mar. 


Special assistant to 
chairman, 
Printing clerk 
Technical consultant... 
- Science consultant... .. 

Assistant to the chief 
clerk (from May 1, 
1974), 


George W. Fisher 


Francis J, Giroux. 
Harold A. Gould 

J. Thomas Ratchford. 
Leon F, Drozd, Jr 


Judith Ann Everett. 


Secretary 
John D. Holmfeld 


Science policy con- 
sultant 

Technical specialist... 

Technical consultant 
and counsel. 

Secretary. 

Research assistant 
(from Feb. 1, 1974) 

Publications clerk 

Secretary to June 21, 


21,1 
Barbara A. Sutton... ss 


4, 699, 98 
14, 110. 13 


8, 059. 00 
14, 280, 63 


4, 249, 98 
2, 500. 00 


4, 993. 35 
4,675. 00 


2, 292, 50 
2, 250. 00 
1, 245. 46 

583. 33 


Peggy Glynn Weich... 
Mark D. Friedrichs... 


William G, Carter 
Suzanne M. Stamper.. 


from Mar. 
Linda Gene Craig 
Martha N. Rees 


Secretary (to Mar. 31, 
1974 

Secretary (to Jan. 31, 
1974, 


Research assistant 
(from June 3, 


Thomas H. Tackaberry. 


1974). 
Clerical assistant 232. 22 


(from June 20, 


Ellen M. Barney 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


328, 981.92 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
nd h tine 30 198, 771.74 


Amount expended from Jan, 1 to June 30, 1974_ _ _- 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 1973, to 
June 


252, 246. 34 
OLIN M. TEAGUE, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF OFFICIAL CONDUCT 
July 8, 1974. 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


n M. Swanner...._.. Staff scot 
Wiliam F Arbogast Assista 


director. 
Mariann R. Secretary. 
Mackenzie. 
Pamela Gray Assistant clerk 
ay 28-June 30, 


Assistant clerk 
(an 1-June 30, 
974). 


, 1974). 
Assistant clerk (June 
19-30, 1974). 
. Assistant clerk 
(a 1-May 31, 
974), 


12, 572. 40 
755. 56 


Nancy Nicholas. 500.00 


Lynn Graham. 300. 00 


J. Charlene Brimmer. 4, 583.35 
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Funds authorized eal ghee: for committee ex- 
penditures H. Res 219 Mar. 20, 1973). 


Amount of expenditures previously reported , 758. 

Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30,1974... +677.39 
Total amount expended from Mar. 20, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 8, 436. 30 


Balance unexpended as of June 30,1974....... 16,563.70 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


July 10, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congrese approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee 
staff: 
Oliver E. Meadows... 
Donald C. Knapp 
John R. Holden 


Billy E. Kirby 
Arthur M. Gottschalk.. 


Mack G. Fleming 


Professional staff 
member oy 
Professional aide 
Professional aide 
(minority). 
Assistant counsel 
(from Apr. 8, 1974). 
Clerk 
Clerk stenographer... 
Clerk stenographer, 
minority (to Jan. 22, 
1974). 


8, 000. 
12, 202. 44 
8, 300. 00 


Helen A. Biondi 
Marjorie J. Kidd 
Patsy R. Kelley 


Candis L. Graves Clerk stenographer. nie 
Morvie Ann Colby. ey ae * 

Audrey P. Burnett 
Barbara Lee Neff ier ‘stino rapher, 


minority (from Feb. 
). 


Investigative staff: 
Philip Eugene Howard_ Investigator 
Vance L. Gilliam Records clerk... 
Alice V. Matthews. Clerk stenographer... 
Margaret Hulehan. = 
Anne Steadman... 
Diane Sue Gaujot Clerk A Sann 
(minority). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $270, 000. 00 

Amount of expenditures previously reported.. 107, 962. 22 

Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974 56, 198.71 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 164, 160. 93 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974....... 105, 839. 07 
WM. J. BRYAN DORN, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


July 3, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the yp cre 
Act’ of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Me ae Pe 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the kiowa. report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
perioa 


Name of employee Profession 


John M. Martin, Jr Chief counsel (P). 
Minority counsel (P)... 


Assistant chief counsel 
Professional staff (P). 


17, 729, 98 
= 749. 98 

. a -- 14,710.14 
- Professional aff (P) 7001, 38 


arch/11. 
Profesional staff (P).. 17, aes 


“Saft assisiant (C)..-.- 
do. 


July 31, 1974 


Total gross 
salary during 


Name of employee Profession 


William C. Byrd 
Marie Crane 
Connie Faulkner 
Hughion Greene. 
Charles Hawkins 
Grace Kagan... 
June Kendall.. 
Marilyn Lee. 


Elizabeth Lieblich 
Walter B. Little _ 
Danna Palmer.. 
Doris Parker... 
Marsha Powell.. 
Jean Ratliff... _ 
Karen Schwarz. 
Gloria Shaver... 
Margo Shildkret_ 
Carole Vazis 
Under H. Res. 945, 
93d Cong.: 
John Meagher 
pre pee (from 


an. 15). 

Marilyn Lee (Feb, 1- 
May 31). 

Robbye Meador 
Cune 5—June 18). 


Jan Wallace (June 5- 
June 18), 


Sia assistant (c) 
from June 1. 
ae ee (c) 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974... 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 1973 to 
June 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 
WILBUR D. MILLS, Chairman. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


July 10, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Vg 2pm approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin; 
§-mont 


Name of employee Profession period 


Charles S. Sheldon I... Chief of staft 

Melvin M. Miller_....... Deputy chief of staff___ 

Gerald J. Grady......... Professional staft 
member. 

Spencer y> Beresford... Sopees! 

Linda H. Kamm____ 

Robert C. Ketcham. 

Roger H. Davidson.. 


16, 774. 98 


Special counsel 


- Professional staff 16, 999. 98 
member. 


Staft consultant 10, 725. 00 
Professional staff 8, 250. 00 


6,711.55 
1, 109. 16 
4, 282.47 
1, 650. 01 


6, 443.10 
4,277.79 


4, 486. 12 
3, 058. 33 


Terence T. Finn 
Mary E. Zalar.. 


member. 
Linda G. Stephenson__.. Chief clerk (to 
May 31). 
Shirley A. Kalich... Secretary (to 
Februa 
Rose M. Sanko. - - Secretary to 
March 19). 
Carmen T. Bagherzadeh_ Seaain) (to 
February 24). 
John Bannon Bachula... Research assistant 
Ellen E. Leake. 
ry 
Barbara K. Rodriguez... Chief clerk (begin 
February 1 a 
Lorren V. Roth Secretary (be; 
February 28" 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures $1, 500, 000. 00 


410. 88 
28; 391. 23 


Amount of expenditure- previously re 
Amount expended from Jan. 2 to June 


rtd.. 
1974- 
Total amount screed from Jan. 1, 1973, to 


June 562, 802. 11 


== 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 937, 197. 89 
RICHARD BOLLING, Chairman. 


July 31, 1974 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE HOUSE RESTAURANT 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section. 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Thomas J. Campbell... Staff director 

Susan Cory Lawrence... Secretary—Resigned 
Mar. 15, 1974. 

Secretary—Reported 
May 1, 1974. 


$11, 095. 66 
1, 743. 28 


Denise Ann Bell 1, 116. 66 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 

expenditures $68, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported 30, 717. 41 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30,1974... 14, 065. 96 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973, to 
June 30, 1974 44, 783. 37 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974. 
JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, Chairman. 


PERMANENT SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 


Name of employee Profession 


Emilia E. Parrish_....... Secretary 
Susan Burnette... d 
William A. Keel, Jr..... 
Myrtle Ruth Foutch_. 
Donna M. Watson___ 
Henry A. Robinson... - 
Peter D. H. Stockton- 
Lois Liberty. 

Thomas G. Powers 
Elizabeth Cingel. 
Justinus Gould.. 


Counsel... __ 
Staff assistant.. 
Printing editor. 
Counsel... 
Secretary.. 


Howard Greenberg. 
Lucille C. Hicks... 
Kenneth H. Daviso! 
Michael J. Ward. 
Linda Louise Ha 
Charles D. veo 
James R. Phalen. 
Paul Kritzer____ 


Elmira R. Stewart- 
Willa C. Rawls.. 
Carol Ann Ward. 


nanpa OP wom 


EPEE EERE EERE 
S38882888888888 


Minority counsel... 
. Assistant minority 
counsel, 
Secretary, minority. 


mt pat 
os SRD. 


n 

Sls 8 

Pepo p 

gge 
ss 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures. $994, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 470, 182. 77 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, to June 30, 1974.. 217, 777. 48 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1973, to 
June 30, 1974 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 


687, 960. 25 
306, 039. 75 
JOE L. EVINS, Chairman. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
July 15, 1974. 


To the Clerk of the House: 
The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Total gross 


salary during 


Profession 


6-month 
period 


Eugene F. Peters 


Cynthia K. Watkins 
Donald G. Tacheron___.. 
George Meader 
Ann Holoka 


Executive director 

Staff counsel__._22-__- 
Office manager 

Director of research... 
Counsel... _ A 


~ Staff assistant.. 


= Stenographer 
-~ Receptionist/typist 


James F. McAlli 
Gerard C, Snow. 
March E. Dyer.. 


Betty A. Franklin....... 
John Gilman Stewart... 


Lee A. Riedel... 
William F. Walsh... 


William B. Blacklow_ 
Mark L. Greenberg. . 


Grace Seckler...- 
Sally K. Murphy. - 


Sybil Anne Capps. _- 
Simeon R. Orlowski 


John Turner Donelan..-- 
Earl Francis Rieger- 
Samuel Merrick. 
Patricia Neal Gr. 
Linda Jo Richards. 
Francis J. Keenan 
Mary C. Mundee__ 
Denise M, Berkley 
David Robert Solomon.. - 
James Joseph Abrams.. 
Dolores A. Cotter. .--.-- 
Debra Dawn Rollyson- --- 
Margaret A. Borellis-..-- 
Kathy Sue Hockenberry-- 
Henry David Rosso 

Nancy Louise Emery _.--. 
David W. Schmucker 
Gerald P. McCartin_--_-- 


J.E. Vandelly__-.---- 


Melanie €. Wolfram... 


Julie S. Gross 
Laura May.--..-.... ae 
Peter B. Crouch.. 


Victor D, Petaccio._--_- 
David W. Savercool 


Susan Ellen Shapiro 
Terrence John McCartin. 


Nina Swan Davis 


Administrative officer. 
Staff assistant 


(to Feb. 28). 
d 


Er DN a N 
Temporary clerk (to 
May 31). 


. Placement assistant 


(to Mar. 1). 
Temporary clerk (to 
Jan. 31). 
Staff assistant- - 


- Placement assistant (to 
r. 11). 


Placement assistant, _.. 
Placement assistant (to 
Jan, 31). 
Placement assistant... 
Temporary clerk (to 
April 30). 
Temporary clerk to 
Jan. 31). 


Staff assistant.. - 
Temporary clerk 
Stenographer.. - 
Professional staff_._-—. 
Placement assistant... - 


19 and 
Placement assistant 
(from Feb, 20). 
Placement assistant 
(from Feb, 25), 
bres r et clerk (Mar. 


Tempora clerk (Feb, 


Tagporsty clerk (Mar. 
Temporary clerk (Mar. 
21-31). 
Temporary clerk (Mar. 
5-Apr, 1). 
Temporary clerk (Apr. 
4-16) 


Placement assistant 
(from Apr 5). 
Placement assistant 


Temporary clerk (May 

1-June 30). 

Temporary clerk (May 
20-26 


Tem porary clerk (June 
1-30). 


(from June 3). 
Temporary clerk (June 


o 30). 

Temporary clerk (from 
June 1). 

Placement assistant 
(from June 27). 


$18, 000, 00 
15, 977. 40 
7,999. 98 
17, 749. 98 
300. 00 


1, 484. 24 


1, 500. 00 
5, 000. 00 


1, 378.14 
750, 00 


7, 103. 34 
2, 311, 48 


4, 125. 00 
611.16 


4, 407.76 


2,729.17 
2, 800, 01 
145, 83 
62. 50 
208. 33 
125. 00 
281. 67 

1, 552. 79 
1, 333. 33 
2, 000. 00 


3, 000. 00 
427.77 


1, 500. 00 
136. 11 
1, 500, 00 
2 ee 
1, 000. 00 
750. 00 
88. 89 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
$530, 000. 00 


expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974... 


3, 621, 
211, 868, 51 


21 02 


26185 


Total amount expended from July 1, 1973, to June 
30, 1974 


g 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974 104, 510. 47 
LEE METCALF, Chairman. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


July 11, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
Showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Harold J. Warren Staff director and 
counsel. 
- Assistant staff director. 
Professional staff 


$18, 000. 00 


Cary H. Copeland.. 
Robert S. Ri £ 


J. Michael Hemphill 
Ruth Baskerville... 
Edward A. Sokol. 
Ed McMurphy... 
William Kling, Jr... 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures $152, 105. 00 


~ 71, 269. 50 
75, 476. 58 


Total amount expended from July 1, 1973, to 
June 30, 1974 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974. 5, 358. 92 
JOHN SPARKMAN, Chairman. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE TAXATION 


July 15, 1974. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pur- 
suant to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1974, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


a ee ee eee on ee er 
Total gross 
salary during 


Name of employee Profession 


Laurence N. Woodworth. Chief of staff 
Lincoln Arnol: - Deputy chief of staff... 
- Assistant chief of sta 


Bo 3.60 Sebo 
S8e3s8 


Thomas R. White III. 
Mark L. McConaghy-. 


26186 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE 
TAXATION—Continued 


Meal tte 

salary during 

month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


James L. Billinger Legislation attorney... 
Paul W. Oosterhuis_--.--.. do. 

Joseph P. Spellman Retund attorney. 

Carl E. Bates 


$13, 544. 15 


Allan S. Rosenbaum. SAE 

Joanne B. McDermott... Secretary.. 

Linda R. Savage do. 

Blanche F. Nagro 

Jamie L. Daley 

Marcia B. Rowzie. 

Jacqueline S. Pfeiffer. 

June M. Matthews. 

Amelia Del Carmen 

Alexa B. Gage. 

Maria L. Winte 

Ellen |. Woodri 

Sharon F. Malcom 

Michael Cook -C 

John J. King Administrative 
assistant (as of 
Jan. 3,1974). 


Richard L. Bacon Legislation ry shined 


Don L. Ricketts Legisiation attorney 7,522. 23 


i= of Mar. 18 
1974). 
Meade Emory me mE attorney 


as of June 4, 1974). 
Donald C. Evans tegaran iator 
Norma E. Kershner. 


2, 1974). 
Elizabeth A. Dale 
Elizabeth Ruth. 


2, 475.00 

897. 53 
4, 200. 00 
4, 600.00 
2, 089, 92 


Feb. 13, 1974). 
Secretary (from 
Jan. 15 to Mar. 8, 
1974), 


Theresa Sbarra 1, 141. 45 


Secretary (to Feb. 7, 
1974). 
Econometrician (as of 
22, 1974). 
crak (as of May 28, 


Care i Gs of June 3, 


2, 587. 50 
733. 34 
622. 22 


Peter J. Davis 
Herman Wommack 


Guy Richard 
igenbrode. 


Funds authorized or EA for committee 


expenditures Bl 021, 180. 00 


456, 313. 52 
$12, 372. 11 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1974.. 


Total amount expended from July 1, 1973 to 


June 30, 1974 968, 685. 63 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1974... 52, 494, 37 
RUSSELL B. LONG, Chairman, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2611. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting notice of the proposed 
disposal of certain lethal chemical warfare 
agents and munitions, pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 
1512; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2612. A letter from the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements other than treaties entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to Public 
Law 92-403; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

2613. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on benefit provisions, financial data, 
and key issues relsting to Federal retire- 
ment systems; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 16077. A bill 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
extend through fiscal year 1975 the scholar- 
ship program for the National Health Service 
Corps and the loan program for health pro- 
fessions students; (Rept. No. 93-1240). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H.R. 16168. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Department of State, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 93-1241). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H.R. 15172. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State to prescribe the fee for execution of 
an application for a passport and to continue 
to transfer to the U.S. Postal Service the ex- 
ecution fee for each application accepted by 
that Service (Rept. No. 93-1242). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 13320. A bill to amend the provi- 
sions of title III of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended (Rept. No. 93-1243). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PIKE: Committee on Armed Services. 
H.R. 16136. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
93-1244). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
House Concurrent Resolution 564. Concurrent 
resolution to declare the sense of Congress 
that Smokey Bear shall be returned on his 
death to his place of birth, Capitan, N. Mex. 
(Rept. No. 93-1245). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HALEY; Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, H.R. 7486. A bill to authorize 
the establishment of the Boston National 
Historical Park in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; with amendment (Rept. No. 
93-1246). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 8352. A bill to establish 
the Cascade Head Scenic-Research Area in 
the State of Oregon, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 93-1247). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 16177. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a basic 
$5,000 exemption from income tax, in the case 
of an individual or a married couple, for 
amounts received as annuities, pensions, or 
other retirement benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 16178. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Social Security Act to repeal the recently 
added provision for the establishment of Pro- 
fessional Standards Review Organizations to 
review services covered under the medicare 
and medicaid programs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself and Mr. 
DOWNING) : 

H.R. 16179. A bill to amend the Fisher- 
men’s Protective Act of 1967 in order to 
strengthen the import restrictions which may 
be imposed to deter foreign countries from 
conducting fishing operations which ad- 
versely affect international fishery conser- 


July 31, 1974 


vation programs; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 
By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 16180. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase the income 
limitations relating to the payment of pen- 
sion and dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation and to provide supplemental pension 
payments to certain veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. DERWINSKI) : 

HR. 16181. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for additional posi- 
tions in grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16182. A bill to incorporate the United 
States Submarine Veterans of World War II; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16183. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, by adding a section 552a to 
safeguard individual privacy from the misuse 
of Federal records and to provide that in- 
dividuals be granted access to records con- 
cerning them which are maintained by Fed- 
eral agencies; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. MURTHA: 

H.R. 16184. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to add 90 miles to the 
Interstate System and provide for the inclu- 
sion of a critical north-south highway cor- 
ridor; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MURTHA (for himself, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. Kemp, and Mr, DULSKI) : 

H.R. 16185. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to add 337 miles to the 
Interstate System and provide for the in- 
clusion of a critical north-south highway 
corridor; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 16186. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to add 320 miles to the 
Interstate System and provide for the in- 
clusion of a critical north-south highway 
corridor; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MURTHA (for himself, Mr. 
DENT, and Mr. DULSKI) : 

H.R. 16187. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to add 272 miles to the 
Interstate System and provide for the in- 
clusion of a critical north-south highway 
corridor; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. MURTHA (for himself, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. Staccers, and Mr. DUL- 
SKI): 

H.R. 16188. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to add 522 miles to the 
Interstate System and provide for the in- 
clusion of a critical north-south highway 
corridor; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. OBEY: 

H.R. 16189. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act to promote 
honesty and fair dealing in the interest of 
consumers with respect to the labeling and 
advertising of special dietary foods, such as 
vitamins and minerals, et cetera; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OWENS (for himself, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mr. 
BADILLO, Mr. Breaux, Mr. BUCHANAN, 
Mr. Carney of Ohio, Mr, CocHRAN, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. DEVINE, Mr, DRI- 
NAN, Ms. HECKLER of Massachusetts, 
Mr. HEINZ, Mr. Horton, Mr, KEMP, 
Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. McCros- 
KEY, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. 
REGLE, Mr. Stupps, Mr. TIERNAN, and 
Mr. UDALL) : 

H.R. 16190. A bill to regulate lobbying and 
related activities; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 16191. A bill to terminate the Airlines 
Mutual Aid Agreement; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

H.R. 16192. A bill to allow an additional 

income exemption for a taxpayer or his spouse 
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who is deaf or deaf-blind; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. RONCALLO of New York: 

H.R. 16193. A bill to prohibit certain con- 
flicts of interest between financial institu- 
tions and corporations regulated by certain 
agencies of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 16194. A bill to further the purposes 
of the Wilderness Act by designating cer- 
tain lands for inclusion in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System, to provide 
for study of certain additional lands for such 
inclusion, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEELMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. Hupnut, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. GUDE, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. RONCALLO of New 
York, Mr, Horton, and Mr. HEINZ) : 

H.R. 16195. A bill to require candidates 
for Federal office, Members of the Congress, 
and officers and employees of the United 
States to file statements with the Comptroller 
General with respect to their income and 
financial transactions; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLFF (for himself, Ms. 
Aszuc, Mr. Brasco, Mr, HARRINGTON, 
Mr. Lent, Mr. Kyros, Mr. RONCALLO 
of New York, and Mr. STOKES) : 

H.R. 16196. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income the interest on deposits in certain 
Savings institutions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUBER: 

H.R. 16197. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Medical Malpractice Awards; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.R. 16198. A bill to amend the Federal 
Railroad Safety Act of 1970 to direct the 
Secretary of Transportation to establish fire 
safety requirements for locomotives in order 
to minimize the danger of fires along railroad 
right-of-ways; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16199. A bill to amend section 4945 
(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
make it clear that nothing in that provision 
authorizes the limitation of the grants 
awarded by a private foundation to a fixed 
percentage of the number of applicants for 
such grants; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 16200. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex, marital status, and 
sexual orientation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OWENS: 

H.R. 16201. A bill to amend the Mineral 

Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as amended; 
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to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
By Mr. PODELL (for himself, Mr, 
Wotrr, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Bracor, 
Mrs, CHISHOLM, Mr. Carry of New 
York, Mr. MurpHy of New York, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. DELANEY, Miss HOLTZMAN, Mr. 
Kocs, Ms. AszuG, Mr. BINGHAM, and 
Mr. PEYSER): 

H.R, 16202. A bill to establish in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment a housing enforcement assistance pro- 
gram to aid cities and other municipalities 
in the more effective enforcement of hous- 
ing codes; to the Committee on Banking ana 
Currency. 

By Mr. ROE (for himself, Mr. Brown 
of Michigan, Mr. Conan, Mr. COT- 
TER, Mr. Gray, Mr. Hupnot, Mr. 
MCKINNEY, Mr, Mazzoui, Mr. MINISH, 
and Mr. VAN DEERLIN): 

H.R. 16203. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide assistance 
for programs for the diagnosis, prevention, 
and treatment of, and research in, Hunting- 
ton’s disease; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS (for himself, Mr. 
Sraccers, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. Preyer, Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr. Roy, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. 
CARTER, Mr. Hastincs, Mr. HEINZ, 
and Mr. HUDNUT) : 

H.R. 16204. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to assure the develop- 
ment of a national health policy and of 
effective area and State health planning and 
resources development programs; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SCHERLE: 

H.R. 16205. A bill to provide emergency 
deficiency assistance to producers of agri- 
cultural commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. STOKES (for himself, Mr. 
Brester, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MOSHER, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Owens, Mr. Rars- 
BACK, and Mr. RIEGLE): 

H.R. 16206. A bill to require that discharge 
certificates issued to members of the armed 
forces not indicate the conditions or reasons 
for discharge, to limit the separation of en- 
listed members under conditions other than 
honorable and to improve the procedures 
for the review of discharges and dismissals; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WYMAN; 

H.R. 16207. A bill to provide for emergency 
relief for small business concerns in connec- 
tion with fixed price Government contracts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself and Mr. 
QUIE): 

H. Con. Res. 570. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the Clerk of the House to make 
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corrections in the enrollment of H.R. 69; 
ordered to be printed. 
By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. Con. Res. 571. Concurrent resolution 
for negotiations on the Turkish opium ban; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMP: 

H. Con. Res. 572. Concurrent resolution 
calling for a domestic summit to develop 
a unified plan of action to restore stability 
and prosperity to the American economy; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCOLLISTER: 

H. Con. Res. 573. Concurrent resolution 
calling for a domestic summit to develop a 
unified plan of action to restore stability 
and prosperity to the American economy; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. BIESTER, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. STOKES, Mr. TOWELL of 
Nevada, Mr. WaLDwE, and Mr. 
WOLFF): 

H. Res. 1281. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H. Res. 1282. Resolution providing for ad- 
ditional copies of the committee print, a 
staff study entitled “Terrorism”; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself, 
Mrs. Burke of California, Mr. Er- 
BERG, Mr. Heinz, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. 
REES, Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, 
and Mr. WaGGONNER) : 

H. Res, 1283. Resolution requesting that 
each of the several States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands conduct a survey or study 
to determine the views of their citizens with 
respect to abortion laws; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURLESON of Texas: 

H.R. 16208. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Earnest Nancy Brindley; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 16209. A bill for the relief of Chae 
Won Yang, Myung Jae Yang, Yoo Jung Yang, 
Jee Sun Yang, Yoo Sun Yang, and Hong Suk 
Yang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 16210. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Elena San Agustin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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FEDERAL FOOLISHNESS 


HON. JESSE A. HELMS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, on pre- 
vious occasions I have discussed in the 
Senate my friend, Jack Rider, who oper- 
ates Stations WFTC and WRNS, in 
Kinston, N.C. 

If there is a more forthright broad- 
caster in America, it has not been my 
privilege to listen to him. Jack writes and 
presents a daily editorial, called “Edito- 


rially Speaking,” for his stations. And, as 
I have said before, when Jack Rider 
speaks out, the people for miles around 
listen attentively and, for the most part, 
approvingly. 

On July 17, Jack Rider presented an 
editorial that has come to my attention. 
As I read it, it was my immediate judg- 
ment that other Senators would be 
interested in his comment. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Jack Rider’s “Edito- 
rially Speaking” of July 17 be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 
(By Jack Rider) 

Government is by consent of the governed, 
and I can only wonder how long the people 
are going to keep consenting to far worse 
invasions against their freedom than King 
George ever dreamed about in his wildest 
fantasies. Consider this: Monday we and 
thousands of other people who have from 
time to time sold anything to the Du Pont 
Company received a form letter, which cost 
the Du Pont Company about 50 cents to get 
out to every supplier it has all across the 
nation. The cost of this red-tape compliance, 
of course, has to be added to all the products 
Du Pont manufacturers ... but the political 
cost is far, far worse than the fractional in- 
crease it causes in the price of Dacron or 
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any other Du Pont product. This letter says, 
in part: 

“Being subject to the provision of Execu- 
tive Order 11246, as amended, relating to 
ecual employment opportunity, as well as 
Executive Orders 11265, 11640, 11701 and 
11758, E. I. du Pont de Nemours, and Com- 
pany is required to certify that: (1) It is 
in compliance with the Equal Opportunity 
Clause as set forth in Section 202 of Execu- 
tive Order 11246; (2) It does not maintain 
segregated facilities for its employees; (3) 
It will file annual reports on Standard Form 
100 (EEO-1); (4) It has developed and main- 
tains a written and signed affirmative action 
program at each of its facilities. 

And the letter continues, “We are required 
in turn to obtain a similar certification of 
fair employment practices from. our suppliers, 
under each of these executive orders; and we 
have elected to fulfill this obligation by ob- 
taining an annual certification from each 
non-exempt supplier rather than obtaining 
individual certification with each contract 
or purchase order. The necessary certification 
form is enclosed. Please sign the attached 
form indicating your acceptance of these 
terms as a part of any purchase order or 
agreement between us and return. .« - 

Ironically enough on the Du Pont sta- 
tionery at the bottom there is a slogan which 
reads: “There is a world of things we're doing 
something about.” 

Draretsod a radio station under the fed- 
eral feral first, we are no stranger to this 
kind of tyranny. In order to protect our in- 
vestment and the jobs of our 20 people, we 
have to sell our soul to the federal devil, or 
our franchise will be taken away. There is 
not a radio or television station owner in 
this nation who believes that the Federal 
Government has either a moral or a legal 
right to dictate whom it shall hire and whom 
it shall not hire; but we, like Du Pont, sign 
sworn statements on a dictated, regular basis 
affirming that we believe what we utterly 
despise. 


——— 


NEWARK CELEBRATES PUERTO 
RICAN DAY PARADE 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, 22 years 
ago, a covenant that proclaimed the 
creation of a permanent union between 
the people of Puerto Rico and the United 
States was signed. On July 25, 1952, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico joined 
hands with the mainland on the “basis 
of common citizenship, common defense, 
common currency, a free market, and a 
common value of democracy”. 

For more than two decades this unique 
relationship between the 3 million 
people of Puerto Rico and the American 
people has existed. Progress, economic, 
social, and cultural has been vital for 
both the island and the mainland. And, 
today as we look at this progress and the 
many achievements resulting from this 
union, our hearts and spirits are filled 
with pride and joy. 

Puerto Rican Gov. Rafael Hernan- 
dez Colon since his election has intro- 
duced dynamic programs that have 
proven to be extremely beneficial to the 
island. And, to further insure continued 
advancement, a year ago an ad hoc 
committee consisting of seven members 
from the mainland, including five Mem- 
bers of Congress was formed to examine 
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the various problems of the island and 
introduce steps to strengthen our mutual 
bond, 

Many of our Puerto Rican brothers and 
sisters, who have chosen to settle on the 
mainland, regard July 25 as a day of 
great celebration. The richness of Puerto 
Rican culture and traditions had indeed 
become in each succeeding year more 
and more a part of our communities. 

On Sunday, July 28, in my hometown 
of Newark, N.J., the Puerto Rican people 
once again joined together to commemo- 
rate this most joyous occasion. The 10th 
Annual Puerto Rican Parade was cer- 
tainly a beautiful and marvelous display 
of pride and culture. And, Miguel Rodri- 
guez, grand marshal, and Jose Rosario, 
parade president, deserve the highest of 
recognition for their leadership in orga- 
nizing the days’ events. 

Gov. Brendan T. Byrne, Mayor Ken- 
neth A. Gibson, Archbishop Peter L. 
Gerety, members of the State legislature, 
and other officials were among the 6,000 
spectators. Senator Frank Los of Puerto 
Rico and Rafael Torregrosa, executive 
director for Puerto Rican Migration 
Division were also on hand. 

Our joy and pride were further elevated 
when we looked at lovely and talented 
Mary Lou Rivera of Newark, the winner 
of Miss Puerto Rico of New Jersey. I 
know that when our Puerto Rican citizens 
celebrate, they rejoice with heart and 
soul. And, I join them in spirit and pride 
on this most special occasion. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution has asked me to insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the reso- 
lutions adopted at its 84th annual Con- 
gress, June 23 through June 27, 1974, in 
Baltimore, Md., and I am pleased to 
do so. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

RESOLUTION NO, 1 


Whereas, under the 1903 Treaty with Pana- 
ma, the United States obtained the grant in 
perpetuity of the use, occupation and con- 
trol of the Canal Zone territory with all sov- 
ereign rights, power and authority to the en- 
tire exclusion of the exercise by Panama of 
any such sovereign rights, power, or author- 
ity as well as the ownership of all privately 
held land and property in the Zone by pur- 
chase from individual owners; and 

Whereas, the United States has an over- 
riding national security interest in maintain- 
ing undiluted control over the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal and solemn obligations 
under its treaties with Great Britain and 
Colombia for the efficient operation of the 
Canal; and 

Whereas, the United States Government is 
currently engaged in negotiations with the 
Government of Panama to surrender United 
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States sovereign rights to Panama both in 
the Canal Zone and with respect to the 
Canal itself without authorization of the 
Congress, which will diminish, if not abso- 
lutely abrogate, the present U.S. treaty-based 
sovereignty and ownership of the Zone; and 

Whereas, these negotiations are being 
utilized by the United States Government in 
an effort to get Panama to grant an option 
for the construction of a “sea-level” canal 
eventually to replace the present canal, and 
to authorize the major modernization of the 
existing canal, which project is already au- 
thorized under existing treaty provisions; 
and by the Panamanian government in an at- 
tempt to gain sovereign control and juris- 
diction over the Canal Zone and effective 
control over the operation of the Canal itself; 
and 

Whereas, similar concessional negotiations 
by the United States in 1967 resulted in three 
draft treaties that were frustrated by the will 
of the Congress of the United States because 
they would have gravely weakened United 
States control over the Canal and the Canal 
Zone; and by the people of Panama because 
that country did not obtain full control; and 

Whereas, the American people have con- 
sistently opposed further concessions to any 
Panamanian government that would further 
weaken United States control over either the 
Canal Zone or Canal; and 

Whereas, many scientists have demon- 
strated the probability that the removal of 
natural ecological barriers between the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans entailed in the 
opening of a sea-level canal could lead to 
ecological hazards which the advocates of the 
sea-level canal have ignored in their plans; 
and 

Whereas, the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion believes that treaties are solemn obliga- 
tions binding on the parties and has con- 
sistently opposed the abrogation, modifica- 
tion or weakening of the Treaty of 1903; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution in its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, opposes the con- 
struction of a new sea-level canal and ap- 
proves Senate Resolution 301 introduced by 
Senator Strom Thurmond and 34 additional 
Senators, to maintain and preserve the 
sovereign control of the United States over 
the Canal Zone. 

RESOLUTION NO. 2 


Whereas, the strength and stability of the 
economic and monetary system of the United 
States is vital to the defense of the country, 
and 

Whereas, the fiscal and monetary policies 
of the Congress and Administration, present 
and past, have led to the devaluation of the 
dollar, double digit inflation, and the cur- 
rent economic crisis in the United States, 
and 

Whereas, double digit inflation within is as 
great a threat, if not a greater threat, to the 
liberty and freedom and. well-being of this 
country as the thre ‘from our enemies with- 
out, and 

Whereas, the basic cause of the rampant 
inflation is the deficit spending of the United 
States Congress, and 

Whereas, under the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress is charged with the 
responsibility for all federal appropriations, 
and 

Whereas, it is the urgent duty of the Unit- 
ed States Congress to limit federal spending 
to the revenues of the Federal Government, 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution in its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, urges the Congress 
to balance the federal budget. 

RESOLUTION NO. 3 

Whereas, it was the national policy of the 
United States of America to intervene in 
Vietnam and prevent a Communist takeover 
of that country, and 
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Whereas, it is the duty of every American 
citizen to bear arms in support of the na- 
tional policies of the United States, and 

Whereas, a citizen of the United States 
is called upon to share the burdens of citi- 
zenship in order to insure its benefits for 
all citizens, and 

Whereas, 40,000 young Americans fied to 
foreign countries to evade the military 
obligations of United States citizenship, now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution at its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, is opposed to any 
granting of amnesty to those who refused 
to bear arms for their country and instead, 
fled to foreign countries to evade their mili- 
tary obligations. 

RESOLUTION NO. 4 

Whereas, this country was founded by 
God-fearing men and women and conceived 
in liberty, and 

Whereas, men of all countries have been 
moved by the eloquence and high spiritual 
qualities of the Declaration of Independence, 
and 

Whereas, the Bicentennial will be a focal 
point for a nationwide review, and reaffirma- 
tion of the values upon which this Nation 
was founded, and 

Whereas, all businesses and private citi- 
zens should display the United States Flag 
daily during daylight hours except during 
inclement weather, and 

Whereas, it is fitting for patriots to cele- 
brate each Fourth of July with prayer, music, 
fireworks and other expressions of joy and 
cheer, and 

Whereas, it is the duty of every citizen and 
local community to take the initiative in 
planning a suitable commemoration of the 
Bicentennial: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution at its 84th 
Annual Congress assembled, urges its mem- 
bers and all citizens to fiy flags daily, to ring 
bells and blow automobiles horns on the 
Fourth of July at a time to be set by each 
community as a suitable prelude to the Bi- 
centennial. 

RESOLUTION NO. 5 

Whereas, we believe the Federal Govern- 
ment has entered upon a movement to ell- 
minate basic rights and powers guaranteed 
to the states by the 10th Amendment to the 
Constitution, in particular the control of 
education and public schools, the control of 
land, the extension of jursidiction of the fed- 
eral judiciary, the weakening of state crimi- 
nal law enforcement by the imposition of 
untenable federal standards that result in 
interminable trials and sheer technicalities 
that often show more concern for the crimi- 
nal than for the innocent victim and the 
long-suffering public, to name a few: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution at its 84th 
Annual Congress assembled, recommends 
that our state governors and legislators resist 
these federal encroachments upon state sov- 
ereignty and oppose the extension of federal 
grants and Supreme Court decisions. 

RESOLUTION NO, 6 

Whereas, hostile foreign nations desire to 
obtain advanced American technology during 
a period of our history entitled “detente,” 
and 

Whereas, the sharing of our technology 
with unfriendly foreign powers will weaken 
this country’s power and protection of the 
free world, and 

Whereas, the joint exploration of space 
with any foreign nation will result in the 
release of technical information vital to the 
defense of this nation, and 

Whereas no foreign power has been suc- 
cessful in its man-in-space program, Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, in its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, opposes in general 
the sharing of any of our technology with 
unfriendly foreign nations and in particular 
the sharing of our man-in-space capability 
with any foreign power, and recommends 
that all federal agencies should intensify 
efforts to prevent the dissemination of criti- 
cal technology to any foreign power. 

RESOLUTION NO, 7 

Whereas, the National Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution supports proper com- 
memoration and celebration of the American 
War for Independence which gained the 13 
Original Colonies their freedom; and 

Whereas, the Battle of Cowpens, fought in 
South Carolina near the present village of 
Cowpens was a major victory for loyal Amer- 
icans in their fight for liberty; and 

Whereas, the Federal Government has ap- 
propriated certain funds for the improvement 
and enhancement of the Cowpens Battle- 
ground site; and 

Whereas, the effect of monies spent will be 
much more effective and widespread, and of 
longer duration, if a permanent annual cele- 
bration is held at the Battleground; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution in its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, favors allocation 
of an adequate portion of available funds 
for the construction of a suitable amphithea- 
ter which will be made available for the 
production of an annual outdoor drama 
based upon the Battle of Cowpens and sur- 
rounding events, so that the people of 
America will have a better opportunity ta 
become more conversant with the great deeds 
of our illustrious ancestors. 

RESOLUTION NO, 8 

Whereas, Professional Standards Review 
Organization (PSRO) was established as a 
rider attached to the Social Security Law of 
1972 without public hearing or proper con- 
sideration; and 

Whereas, confidential medical records of 
every patient under any of the numerous 
government~-sponsored health care programs 
will be open to PSRO inspectors; and 

Whereas, “norms” set by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, after ex- 
amination of all patient records, will change 
the concept of health care, nullify doctor- 
patient privacy preventing full use of the 
igi knowledge, experience and training; 
an 

Whereas, PSRO can overrule a doctor’s de- 
cision in prescribing, hospitalization, or 
operating under penalty of fine and suspen- 
nee from medical practice; now, therefore, 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution at its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, supports the adop- 
tion of H.R. 9375, or similar resolutions, 
which would repeal the provisions of the 
Social Security Act which violate the confi- 
dentiality of the doctor-patient relationship 
which would be contrary to numerous state 
statutes, contrary to professional ethics, and 
maor would lead to federal control of medi- 
cine. 

RESOLUTION NO, 9 


Whereas, there is pending in the United 
States Congress a resolution sponsored by 
Senator Harry Flood Byrd, Jr. of Virginia 
in which Senator William Scott of Virginia 
has also joined as a co-sponsor, to restore 
the citizenship of General Robert E. Lee, now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution at its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, joins in with the 
purpose and spirit of this pending Congres- 
sional resolution. 

RESOLUTION NO. 10 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 

National Society, Sons of the American Revo- 
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lution at its 84th Annual Congress as- 
sembled, reiterates and reaffirms that all pre- 
vious resolutions adopted at prior Congresses 
be reaffirmed. 

RESOLUTION NO. 11 


Whereas, the 84th Annual Congress of the 
National Society, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution has been successful in every respect, 
and 

Whereas, that success has been due to the 
efforts of those who planned and took part in 
the program, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution, That it hereby ex- 
presses its gratitude and deep appreciation: 

1. to the President General for his able 
leadership, 

2. to the officers, chairmen and members of 
their committees, 

8. to the loyal headquarters staff for their 
constant effort in providing an efficient oper- 
ation, 

4. to the speakers, Compatriot (Dr.) Nor- 
man Vincent Peale and the Honorable J. Wil- 
liam Middendorf, IT, Secretary of the Navy, 
for their inspiring addresses, 

5. to the United States Navy; Joint Armed 
Forces (Pentagon); Colonial Guard, 175th 
Infantry; United States Marine Corps and 
the Commander-in-Chief’s Guard Colors, 
U.S. Army, for furnishing color guards, 

6. to the United States Marine Band, the 
United States Army Soldiers’ Chorus, the 
Chorus of the Chesapeake, and the U.S. Navy 
Sea Chanters for furnishing music and en- 
tertainment, 

7, to the press, radio and television for 
their coverage of the Congress, 

8. to the Maryland Society for its.contri- 
bution to a successful 84th Annual Congress, 

9. to all individuals who contributed to the 
success of this Congress. 


BINARY NERVE GAS FUNDING—NOT 
IN THE NATION’S INTEREST 


HON. WAYNE OWENS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, the military 
appropriations bill will be before the 
House Appropriations Committee this 
Thursday and the full House next week. 
As far as I now know, one of the items 
within this bill is the authorization to 
begin the procurement of the binary 
chemical weapons system. This request, 
for approximately $5.8 million, has been 
the subject of hearings before the House 
Armed Services, Foreign Affairs, and the 
Appropriations Committees. 

The continued justification for this 
binary chemical weapons appropriation 
is the threat posed by the chemical stock- 
piles of the Soviet Union. This is the same 
justification which has been presented 
to the Congress since the end of World 
War II. There is no evidence to show that 
a new round of chemical weapon pro- 
curements, which may eventually cost 
this Nation as much as $2 billion, will in 
any way alter or improve the capability 
of the United States to prevent the use 
of chemical weapons by the Soviet Union 
or to strengthen the U.S. retaliatory 
threat to any enemy who should be con- 
templating the use of chemical weapons 
against our forces. It seems to me that 
the initiation of such a procurement at 
this time involves more arguments 
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against than can be presented in support 
of the proposal. 

We currently have the capability to 
produce more nerve agent in existing 
chemical plants than our Armed Forces 
can possibly foresee as a requirement. We 
now have vast stockpiles of bulk nerve 
agent in storage. We are going through 
a period of adjustment which includes 
some disposition of deteriorating muni- 
tions and elimination of chemical agents 
no longer considered to be standard 
agents in our arsenal. The binary offers 
a limited advantage in safety and han- 
dling in comparison with existing stock- 
piles. It presents many political disad- 
vantages, in addition to possibly being a 
less effective chemical weapon. 

I urge you to examine the discussion 
presented by Representative Fraser in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on July 16, 
1974. If you agree with this logical analy- 
sis, I believe that you will also agree that 
the procurement of the binary chemical 
weapon is not in the best interest of this 
Nation at this time and that to delay this 
procurement until more thoughtful ex- 
amination of the issue can be completed 
will not jeopardize the security of this 
Nation in any way. The elimination of 
this item from the fiscal year 1975 mili- 
tary appropriations bill will provide the 
Congress with the time to examine this 
issue with greater care. 


THE TIDE IS CHANGING 
HON. DAVID R. BOWEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
in Congress who represent predominantly 
rural districts have been very concerned 
that rural America’s needs, goals, and 
great contribution to the stability of this 
country not be overlooked. I am pleased 
to call to the Congress’ attention this 
very excellent editorial in last week’s 
edition of the Winston County Journal at 
Louisville, Miss., written by one of the 
many responsible and progressive news- 
paper editors of our State, Mr. Joe T. 
Cook. The editorial, entitled, “Tide Is 
Changing,” reads as follows: 

TIDE Is CHANGING 

The tide is at last flowing in the opposite 
direction. 

Following a period of about 30 years dur- 
ing which young people, particularly, have 
been leaving their small-town homes and 
seeking their opportunities in the large met- 
ropolitan areas of this country, the trend is 
now reversing itself. 

There has been a sizeable upswing in the 
nonfarm rural job opportunities. Between 
March, 1970, and March, 1973, non metro- 
politan areas reported an increase of 7.8 per- 
cent in jobs as compared with 3.6 percent in 
metropolitan areas. 

The large cities have reached the point in 
time when the quality of life they can offer, 
everything considered, does not compare with 
that of the small community. 

Urban congestion, spiraling costs of hous- 
ing and services, the rising crime rate in the 
cities, the increasing prevalence of drug 
pushing, the chaotic conditions in the 
schools—all have combined to influence peo- 
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ple to seek a calmer, more rewarding way of 
life in the smaller communities. 

The assistant secretary for rural develop- 
ment of the USDA said recently: “I have no 
quarrel with those who prefer city life. But 
for those people who prefer to maintain their 
rural family and community ties, there 
should be enough local jobs available within 
reasonable commuting distance to make this 
possible. This is a central goal of rural de- 
velopment. 

“For many years cities have had most of 
the jobs, Millions of farm, small town, and 
other rural people have been forced to move 
there. .. . Many cities grew excessively, be- 
came congested and unmanageable. And 
small towns often withered as their popula- 
tion dwindled. 

“Every new job adds to the economic tempo 
of the community, bringing additional jobs 
and business to it. Small-town and rural peo- 
ple are increasingly organizing to hammer 
out a master plan for their community,” he 
said. 

The USDA and other Federal agencies are 
giving assistance in building better commu- 
nity facilities for small towns. The Appa- 
lachian Program, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, and several other agencies are approv- 

grants and loans for making possible a 
better life in the smaller communities of our 
nation. 

Louisville and Winston County are taking 
advantage of some of this assistance, and we 
think that our city and county officials 
should be alert for every possible source of 
help to improve our community facilities to 
provide an increasingly better life for those 
of us who prefer to live in a small town. 


ISRAEL’S REMARKABLE ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in Israel’s brief 26-year his- 
tory, the prospects for peace in the 
Middle East are bright and hope is 
strong. Israel now may get on with the 
pressing domestic problems which con- 
front this dynamic nation. 

One of the truly monumental accom- 
plishments of Israel has been its un- 
ceasing ability to absorb countless thou- 
sands of Jewish immigrants over the 
years. People with disparate backgrounds 
have come to this land, adopted it as 
their own, and begun to make a produc- 
tive contribution to their new society. 
Generally, the assimilation has been re- 
markable, not unlike that in the melt- 
ing pot of New York City and much of 
the United States around the turn of 
the century when waves of immigrants 
came to the United States. 

In fact, many of Israel’s problems are 
directly attributable to the huge num- 
bers of people who have chosen it for 
their new home. 

Housing is crowded in the extreme, 
with three or more persons often shar- 
ing one room. 

Education, which begins with nursery 
school, must accommodate the varied 
backgrounds and languages of all the 
children, often within a crowded class- 
room. 


Income, social services, agriculture, 
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human welfare—each of these areas 
presents a unique problem for the 
Israelis. 

To deal with these problems, Israel has 
one of the highest income taxes any- 
where in the world. 

Perhaps Israel's greatest problem, 
however, is the incredible rate of infla- 
tion it is currently undergoing. Double- 
digit inflation is nothing new to the 
Israelis. However, the current rate of 
40 percent a year cannot be permitted to 
continue. Israel’s new government sim- 
ply must find a way to bring inflation 
under control. 

Another enormous problem is Israel’s 
deficit in its balance of payments. This 
further weakens its currency and causes 
instability in its financial affairs. 

Yet, with all of this, Israel is still truly 
a phenonemon of the 20th century. That 
one small nation could take unproduc- 
tive land and make it into a home and 
a refuge for so many must be accounted 
an outstanding accomplishment. Hope- 
fully a way will be found to extend the 
peace indefinitely so that Arabs and 
Jews can once again live and work in 
harmony together in the Middle East. 


PLIGHT OF SOVIET JEWS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of Soviet Jews was made star- 
tlingly clear to me recently through a 
case involving one of my constitutent’s 
relatives. The tragic story, related to me 
by Rey. Shabtai Ackerman of the Beth 
Abraham-Hillel congregation in Bir- 
mingham, Mich., underlines the cruel 
and ruthless tactics the Soviet Union em- 
ploys to harass and detain Jews wishing 
to emigrate, and I would like to share 
it with my colleagues. 

Mr. Yichil Kutchuk and his wife and 
sister-in-law applied for and were 
granted passports to emigrate to Israel 
in April. The Kutchuks’ son had been 
allowed to emigrate to Israel 18 months 
earlier. After being assured that their 
visas were in order, the Kutchuks packed 
the belongings they would need for the 
trip, sold the rest, and made plans for a 
joyous reunion with their son. 

But 3 hours before their scheduled de- 
parture by train from Kishinev, the po- 
lice informed them they had to go to the 
Customs Office to have their baggage 
checked. When they arrived at the office 
they discovered their bags had already 
been opened. Officials proceeded to con- 
fiscate their passports and papers, arrest 
Mr. Kutchuk, and send his wife home to 
an empty apartment. Since that time 
over 3 months ago no one has been 
permitted to visit Mr. Kutchuk, and no 
official charges have been made against 
him. His relatives have learned he is ill 
and being held in the prison hospital. 
Mrs. Kutchuk, who suffers from a heart 
condition, has been forced to appear at 
the police station every day for question- 
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ing, returning in the evening to her bare 
apartment. 

Upon learning of this travesty of jus- 
tice I immediately wrote the Soviet Em- 
bassy asking for an explanation. The 
only reply I have received has been a 
one-line note telling me that my letter 
has been referred to proper Soviet au- 
thorities. I am not holding my breath 
waiting for a further reply, although I 
urgently hope for a pleasant ending to 
the Kutchuk’s story. 

Mr. Speaker, this episode is an ex- 
ample ‘of the outrageous treatment of 
Jews that continues to take place in the 
Soviet Union on a regular basis. It is 
precisely these inhumane actions that 
have prompted many members of Con- 
gress, myself included, to urge that the 
Soviet Union not be granted most fa- 
vored nation trading status. I will con- 
tinue to adamantly oppose any granting 
of such status so long as the cold and 
calculating persecution of Soviet Jews 
continues. We in the free world cannot 
and must not tolerate the continued op- 
pression that the Kutchuks and thou- 
sands of others have been subjected to. 


THE TROUBLE WITH GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally, a philosophical masterpiece arrives 
at my office. There is not a word I can 
add to the letter and accompanying 
article sent to me by Mr. Piatt Hull, a 
distinguished attorney from Wallace, 
Idaho. I would like to enter it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Hutt, HULL, & WHEELER, 
Attorneys at Law, 
Wallace, Idaho, June 28, 1974, 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH. 
Hon, JAMES MCCLURE, 
Hon. STEVE SYMMS. 
Hon. ORVAL HANSEN. 

GENTLEMEN: I enclose a copy of an article 
from the current Reader's Digest “The 
Trouble with Government Regulation” by 
Walter B. Wriston, Chairman of Citicorp. 

This restates a proposition I have urged 
upon you on past occasions: A problem is 
never as bad as the government’s solution 
to the problem. 

Example: One seemingly minor govern- 
mental action that has done as much as any 
other single thing to screw up the energy 
situation—setting well head prices on natu- 
ural gas at the rate of about $2 or $3 
per ton of coal measured in btu's, Ergo, 
everybody tended to convert to gas, nobody 
drilled for gas and the coal mines tended to 
go to pot, If the price of gas had been left 
alone, use would have declined, supplies 
would have been increased, prices would 
have been competitive and the coal industry 
would have tended to thrive. 

Regulation has obviously killed the rail- 
road industry. Why should we pay billions to 
the railroads and at the same time let ICC 
continue to louse up as it has for genera- 
tions? Why not abolish the ICC and turn 
the railroad loose to serve the country, sub- 
ject only to the Sherman Anti Trust Act? 
Things can’t get worse, they would neces- 
sarily get better. 
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Why not adopt the philosophy that we 
can run our businesses better than you 
can—you people don’t know a single specific 
thing about running any business, except, 
perhaps, the one or two you actually en- 
gaged in prior to assuming public office, and 
you are tending to become damn rusty 
there. 

Very truly yours, 
Pratr HULL. 

Enclosures, 


THE TROUBLE WITH GOVERNMENT REGULATION 


(Condensed from a speech by Walter B. 
Wriston, Chairman, Citicorp) 


When bureaucrats try to manipulate the 
marketplace, the result is usually disastrous. 
It’s far better, says this distinguished banker, 
to allow the enormous innovative talents of 
the American people free play. 

Anyone in our society whose eyesight and 
hearing are not totally impaired is likely to 
believe that we Americans are on a collision 


course with Doomsday. Certainly, the energy’ 


shortage has produced no scarcity in the 
rhetoric of crisis. 

The compulsion of the media to turn every 
scrap of bad news into a full-blown crisis dis- 
torts our perspective, however. For prophets 
of doom fail to appreciate man’s inherent 
ability to adjust and innovate. 

The British economist Thomas Malthus, 
for example, predicted in 1798 that the im- 
balance between population growth and food 
production would bring the world to the 
verge of starvation. The doomsayers called 
it the iron law. As time has proved, it was 
neither iron nor law. Like many of our 
current crop of transient experts, Malthus 
underestimated everyone’s intelligence but 
his own; he was incapable of imagining that 
out of the Industrial Revolution would come 
reapers, threshers, combines and tractors. He 
did not foresee the era of cheap energy. Nor 
didhe envision chemicals and fertilizers 
creating such abundance that foolish govern- 
ments would pay farmers not to cultivate 
the soil. 

A second reason why doomsayers are so fre- 
quently unable to predict accurately what 
will happen is that they cling to the belief 
that there are accepted absolutes in a rapidly 
changing world. Examples abound. A com- 
mission appointed by President Herbert Hoo- 
ver in 1929 later reported to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on how to plot our course through 
1952. The report was in 13 volumes prepared 
by some 500 researchers. 

Yet the two-volume, 1600-page summary 
contained not a word about the development 
of atomic energy, jet propulsion, antibiotics, 
transistors or other significant advances. The 
World’s Fair of 1939, which was dedicated to 
the World of Tomorrow, didn’t envision the 
impact of these steps forward. The people 
who have come closest to predicting the 
future are some of the science-fiction writers, 
unencumbered by elaborate research or pres- 
tigious committees, but with the courage to 
dream. 

Our latter-day Malthusians appear ob- 
livious to the fact that man, given the 
proper incentive and freedom to act, has re- 
peatedly found substitutes for dwindling ma- 
terials. The United States was denied 90 
percent of its sources of natural rubber dur- 
ing World War II, but technological in- 
genuity created synthetic rubber, which is 
now more widely used than the natural prod- 
uct. Coal was not even considered a resource 
before the Steam Age, nor was uranium 
highly valued before the Atomic Age. These 
experiences of yesterday are relevant today. 
I do not assert that history repeats itself, but 
offer a reminder that the human story did 
not begin with today’s crisis. 

Energy is no exception. Few Americans even 
remember that, from the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution until the Civil War, a major 
source of artificial lighting was the whale-oil 
lamp. The Civil War disrupted whale-oil 
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production, and its price shot up to $2.55 a 
gallon—almost double what it had been in 
1859. Naturally, there were cries of profiteer- 
ing and demands for Congress to “do some- 
thing about it.” The government, however, 
made no move to ration whale oil or to freeze 
its price, or to put a new tax on the “excess 
profits” of the whalers. Instead, prices were 
permitted to rise. 

The result, then as now, was predictable. 
Consumers began to use less whale oil, and 
the whalers invested more money in new ways 
to increase their productivity. Meanwhile, 
men with vision and capital began to develop 
kerosene and other petroleum products, The 
first practical generator for outdoor electric 
lights was built in 1875. By 1896, the price of 
whale oil had dropped to 40 cents a gallon. 
Whale-oil lamps now sit in museums to re- 
mind us of the impermanence of crisis. 

The whale-oll “energy crisis” is one of an 
infinite series demonstrating the ability of 
the free market to solve problems of scarcity. 
Shortages, then and now, can often be elimi- 
nated when prices are allowed to exercise 
their age-old functions—that is, to motivate 
the consumer to consume less and the pro- 
ducer to produce more, and to spur someone 
on to develop a new product that is better 
and cheaper. Shortages become a crisis when 
government intervenes to frustrate the 
ability of the free market to function. 

But government seems loath to learn from 
experience about intervention, The result is 
non-economic. No one who saw it on televi- 
sion last year will soon forget the wholesale 
drowning of baby chicks. It was done because 
the government froze the price of grown 
chickens at a level which made it uneconomic 
for farmers to raise and sell them. But this 
drowning was only a rerun of the plowing- 
under of “surplus” cotton and grain, and the 
slaughter of piglets a generation ago—a 
slaughter predicated on the proposition that 
governments are smarter than markets, which 
all history refutes. Anyone observing the con- 
sequences in our country of price and wage 
controls can have few illusions left about 
the efficiency of government-controlled mar- 
kets, 

Substituting bureaucratic regulation for 
the marketplace has always served first to 
produce a shortage and then to intensify it. 
Whenever our system appears to falter by not 
providing our accustomed relative abundance 
at a low price, the people who distrust free- 
dom stand ready with the simplistic solu- 
tion: the government should intervene. 

Paradoxically, many of those who look to 
government to remedy every economic griev- 
ance in our society also want government to 
get out of their personal lives. They cannot 
have it both ways; they cannot ask more and 
more government intervention in what ought 
to be a free market and still insist on more 
and more freedom for themselves as individ- 
uals. No people have ever preserved political 
liberty for long in an environment of eco- 
nomic dictatorship. We often learn too late 
that freedom is indivisible. 

Although in America we have what is de- 
scribed as a free-enterprise economy, our 
government today regulates more business 
practices than most other democracies, Listen 
to the roll call: the utilities which produce 
heat, light and power; the railroads (what's 
left of them); trucking companies, airlines, 
broadcasters, drug firms, dry cleaners, auto 
manufacturers, meat packers, film makers, 
farmers, brokers, banks and a host of other 
enterprises. Most of these industries are high- 
ly competitive, but government has decreed 
that they must serve a variety of objectives 
other than selling their products at the lowest 
price. 

The government regulator is always ad- 
jured to serve the public interest. Sooner or 
later, however, he usually develops into both 
judge and jury, and often into prosecutor as 
well. Congress should legislate. The Execu- 
tive should enforce the law. The courts 
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should interpret the conflict. Instead of this, 
Congress does its best to bypass the other 
branches and create separate institutions 
that combine legislative, executive and judi- 
cial functions. The new regulatory body then 
makes rules with the force of law, substitut- 
ing its opinion for the judgment of the free 
market. As time goes on, the bureaucracy 
changes the active verb “to compete” into 
the passive “to be regulated.” This process 
tends to create a rigid, backward-looking 
system—which is neither business-oriented 
nor consumer-oriented. Instead, it is bureac- 
racy-oriented. 

Many industries continue to be regulated 
as though they were monopolies, whereas, in 
fact, new competitors have long since taken 
away a good share of their business. The rail- 
roads were put at a disadvantage when the 
truckers began to siphon off revenues; so 
were the scheduled airlines when the char- 
tered flights entered the market. Instead of 
welcoming the competitive challenge, the 
initial regulatory reflex was to reach out and 
regulate the new industries—permitting no 
industry to either win or lose on its merits, 
but causing the public to pay the check for 
higher costs. 

Consider the railroads, which, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission clapped 
them into a regulatory straitjacket, were pio- 
neers in technology—creating the standard 
track gauge, new freight cars and safety de- 
vices. After the ICC stepped in, the efforts of 
the railroads to improve efficiency through 
new technology were time after time ham- 
pered by costly delays in regulatory deci- 
sions, Instead of concerning themselves with 
key issues, the regulators expended their ef- 
forts on such trivia as setting tariffs which 
distinguished between horses for slaughter 
and horses for draft, Predictably, many rail- 
roads chugged slowly down the road to ruin. 

Our current energy crisis furnishes an- 
other fork in the road. If you look beyond 
the panic and concentrate on the problem, 
there are a number of ways we can go. We 
can create a new ICC for oil and gas, with 
the absolutely predictable result that the 
current market dislocations will become in- 
stitutionalized, and temporary scarcity will 
be regulated into permanent shortages. 

Or we can permit the enormous innovative 
talents of the American people to function. 
Just as the invention of kerosene and prac- 
tical electric generators took the whale-oil 
lamps out of the homes of America and put 
them in the museum, our current energy 
problem will also be solved in myriad ways 
that no one now can foresee—if we let the 
free market operate. Whether it is whale oil, 
baby chicks or energy, control by a bureauc- 
racy is no match for the free market in the 
allocation of human and material resources 
for the good of everybody. 


VICTOR B. TOSI 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, Victor 
Tosi, a constituent of mine, an outstand- 
ing community leader and a friend of 
mine, has recently stepped down as pres- 
ident of the 47th Precinct Community 
Council of the North Bronx, N.Y. This 
is indeed an unfortunate loss to the com- 
munity which Vic has served most ably 
for many years. Fortunately, the impact 
of this loss is cushioned by the fact that 
he will remain on the executive board as 
an adviser. 

During his tenure in office, Vic was 
responsible for initiating and implement- 
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ing many beneficial programs and secur- 
ing hundreds of jobs for the young peo- 
ple in his area. He was, and still is, vitally 
concerned about safety and crime pre- 
vention in our neighborhoods. Most resi- 
dents of the area remember the leader- 
ship that Vic exerted in securing addi- 
tional policemen assigned to the neigh- 
borhood precinct to more effectively 
serve the community. 

Vic Tosi has always had a continuing 
involvement in community affairs. He 
has served as chairman of both the pub- 
lic safety and community liaison com- 
mittees of community planning board 
No. 13, has been a member of the board 
of directors of the Bronx Council of the 
Arts, was the founder and chairman of 
the New York City Office of Neighbor- 
hood Government Advisory Board in his 
area, was a PTA president, and served 
as athletic director of one of his local 
schools. 

His achievements in the community 
have brought Vic much well-deserved 
recognition. He has additionally received 
the New York City Certificate of Com- 
mendation, and the General Motors Gold 
Medal as the outstanding man in New 
York for community service. 

Victor Tosi is indeed dedicated and a 
hard-working, community-minded citi- 
zen who deserves the appreciation of us 
all for his work. 


DAY OF RECKONING 


HON. GENE TAYLOR 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. TAYLOR of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, as you know, our Nation is, day by 
day, slipping increasingly further into 
the grips of inflation and, for the most. 
part, we have no one else to blame but 
the U.S. Congress. 

With each passing day Congress ap- 
proves spending measures with no real 
thought to fiscal restraint and as a re- 
sult we are busting the budget com- 
pletely. There has been, however, one 
man in the House of Representatives 
who has been repeatedly warning each 
of us on the serious predicament in 
which we have now placed ourselves. 
The man, the Honorable H. R. Gross, 
has been the constant watchdog of the 
Federal budget during his 26 years of 
service to the Nation, and now his con- 
stant warnings are coming into bleak 
reality. 

As a freshman Member, I am gratified 
to have had the opportunity to serve 
under H. R. Gross and to have had him 
as a friend and teacher. It is with this 
in mind that I wish to present an article 
written by Mr. Robert M. Bleiberg which 
appeared in the July 22, 1974, issue of 
Barron’s. In this article Mr. Bleiberg 
points out Mr. Gross’ repeated attempts 
to bring the budget back into restraints 
and emphasizing that it is time the Mem- 
bers of Congress begin listening to his 
warnings. He further stresses that it is 
about time to take action and place the 
budget back into proper bounds. I feel 


this article warrants the careful consid- 
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eration of the entire membership of Con- 

gress so, at this time, I wish to include it 

in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From Barron, July 22, 1974] 
Day or RECKONING?—THERE’S NEVER BEEN A 
BETTER TIME To CUT THE BUDGET 

“Hon. WILBUR D, MILLS, 

“Chairman, House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Longworth House Office Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Mr. Chairman: 

As you are well aware, each passing day 
brings additional news of the tragic effects 
rampant inflation is having on our economy 
and our people. This inflation, of course, is 
fueled in large part by continued spending 
by the federal government. 

“For a number of years I have introduced 
a bill, H.R. 144, which would require the 
federal government to live within its means, 
to limit its spending to its income and to 
make orderly and systematic payments to re- 
duce the national debt. 

“Passage of this legislation would be the 
first, essential step on the road back to fiscal 
stability for the United States, and I urge 
you most strongly to hold hearings on H.R. 
144 at the earliest possible moment, 

Sincerely, 
H. R. Gross.” 

Like television's Maytag repairman; Rep. 
H. R. Gross (R., lowa) used to be the loneliest 
party in town. Since January 1959, when the 
86th Congress convened, he has regularly 
dropped into the hopper HR. 144 (twelve 
dozen, or 144, of anything is a gross), a Bill 
“to provide that Federal expenditures shall 
not exceed Federal revenues, except in time 
of war or grave national emergency, and to 
provide for systematic reduction of the pub- 
lic debt.” At each session, the Bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
where it invariably died. Despite the eloquent 
plea to the Chairman (dated July 12, 1974, 
and cited above), H.R. 144 isn’t about to 
become the law of the land; however, in his 
perennial quest for federal economy and good 
husbandry, Congressman Gross has finally 
evoked some response. 

Last week GOP Senators Carl T. Curtis 
(Neb.), Clifford P. Hansen (Wyo.) and James 
A. McClure (Idaho) issued a call for “coura- 
geous and drastic action,” including a 10% 
slash in legislators’ salaries and a $10 billion 
cut in the federal budget. On the same day, 
the Honorable Wilbur D. Mills (D., Ark.), 
abruptly awakening to the “very serious in- 
flationary crisis” for which he and his col- 
leagues are partly to blame, sent a wire 
urging the White House to veto excessive 
expenditures, or, if necessary, to impound 
the proceeds. Last month both House and 
Senate, by overwhelming majorities (75-0 
in the upper chamber), approved the Con- 
gressional Budget and Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974, whereby the lawmakers, for 
the first time in generations, hope to regain 
their long-lost power of the purse. 

One can only say, high time. While the 
voters’ attention has been focused on Water- 
gate, and Congress on occasion has made 
abortive stabs at tax reform, the cost of 
government has been getting wildly out of 
hand. Under an allegedly Republican Ad- 
ministration, the U.S. in the past five fiscal 
years has gone from a $200 billion budget 
{on the socalled unified basis, which includes 
the operations of various trust funds) to the 
$304 billion which the White House last 
winter submitted for the current fiscal year. 
During this period, aggregate federal deficits 
have topped the $125 billion mark, while 
the public debt is approaching half a tril- 
lion dollars. Pending legislation, notably 
proposals for national health insurance and 
subsidized mass transit, would add many 


billions more to the spreading sea of red 
ink 


Yet by any yardstick, philosophical and 
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practical alike, the pendulum long since 
should have swung the other way, On the 
first count, while expenditures on welfare, 
for example, have increased geometrically, 
the number of the nation’s poor has de- 
clined. Even as federal spending continues to 
rise by leaps and bounds, confidence in 
Washington's ability to solve problems “by 
throwing money at them"—and, not inci- 
dentally, in Congress itself—has sunk to 
perhaps its lowest ebb since the New Deal. 
As to principle, we are inclined to believe 
that even in the palmiest days, many if 
not most federal programs constitute an un- 
necessary and unwarranted burden on the 
nation’s taxpayers. Today—when even the 
well-to-do find it harder and harder to make 
ends meet, and the average breadwinner, 
strive as he may, financially is falling fur- 
ther behind month by inflation-ravaged 
month—the swollen budget adds injury to 
insult. When everyone is feeling the pinch 
it’s surely no time for government to wax 
expansive. 

However, expand it has—and never more 
so under an Administration which ran on 


a platform pledged to reverse the trend. From: 


$196.6 billion in the 12 months ended June 
30, 1970, U.S. outlays have soared to the 
$304.4 billion originally sought for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Including an estimated $18 
billion for fiscal ‘75, now four weeks old, 
the accumulated deficit for the six fiscal 
years, measured by the impact on the public 
debt. will exceed $130 billion, roughly one 
quarter of the total put on the books since 
the founding of the Republic. From an 
annual rate of 7.3% in 1960-65, federal civil- 
jan outlays per capita in recent years have 
been rising at an annual rate of 15.2%. 
Moreover, spending has outpaced population 
and inflation alike; adjusted for both fac- 
sare the yearly advance has leaped from 4% 
to9%. 

Some increases are mind-boggling. To il- 
lustrate, the Food Stamp Act, which “aims 
at making more effective use of our abund- 
ance of food and at providing additional nu- 
trition to those in need,” began in 1965 with 
an appropriation of $34.3 million. Last fiscal 
year, such outlays ran to an estimated $2.5 
billion, and this year to nearly $4 billion. 
In the past decade federal welfare spending 
as a whole has surged from under $24 billion, 
to an estimated $113 billion. Meanwhile, the 
number of needy has fallen sharply. Accord- 
ing to the latest Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, the 
number of poor Americans dropped from 39.5 
million in 1959 to 24.5 million in 1972. And, 
of course, along with inflation, the U.S. has 
experienced a record-breaking surge in pro- 
duction and trade, during which unemploy- 
ment has remained low and jobs perennially 
have gone begging. 

Such lavish outpouring, it now seems clear, 
has done more harm than good. Two years 
ago the far-from-conservative Brookings In- 
stitution concluded that when it comes to 
solving social problems in poverty, health, 
education and the environment, “the his- 
tory of the ‘Sixties makes clear that current 
federal approaches are not effective.” Every- 
thing that has happened since—the waste of 
millions of dollars on a useless “people moy- 
er,” demolition of the world’s largest public 
housing project, sale of hundreds of millions 
of subsidized bushels of wheat to the Soviet 
Union, unleashing of the worst domestic in- 
filation in a century—only tends to reinforce 
the dim view. 

Small wonder that the legislative branch 
of government, to judge by a widely quoted 
survey of public opinion, rates lower than 
the Executive with the voters. Or that some 
lawmakers belatedly are voicing alarm. In 
his telegram last week, Wilbur Mills urged 
the White House to demand that Congress 
cut $10 billion out’of the $304 billion budget. 
If Congress refuses to cooperate, added the 
lawmaker, the President should impound 
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that sum of money. “The people are begin- 
ning to panic,” he went on. “We're in a very 
serious crisis.” However, other solons—nota- 
biy Senator Humphrey (D., Minn.) and 
Speaker of the House Carl Albert (D., 
Okla.)—are still doing business at the same 
old doctrinaire stand. Budget deficits and 
federal spending, said the former the other 
day, have little or nothing to do with infla- 
tion, which, in his opinion, is caused by 
“energy and commodity shortages, our 
changing international financial position, 
and the continued existence of monopoly 
and oligopoly power in our economy.” Not 
to mention the economic illiterates who gov- 
ern our destinies. 

Wiser heads—especially if pointed the 
right way by an aroused electorate—may yet 
prevail. If so, at least a start may be made 
toward economy. In a study released today, 
the Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
citing as a precedent the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act of 1968, which effec- 
tively cut both budgeted expenditures and 
new obligational authority by 6-810 bil- 
lion, urges a re-run. For the longer haul, an 
analysis prepared for Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam Simon shows how Congress, given the 
will, can slash outlays by upwards of $25 
billion. For years and years, Congress and its 
“fiscal constituencies” have sought to avoid 
the inevitable day of reckoning. They won't 
succeed forever—RoBEerT M. BLEIBERG. 


NAVY RESCUES AMERICANS IN 
DANGER 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my pride and my grati- 
tude to the men and women of the 6th 
Fleet who particicipated in the rescue 
and evacuation efforts during the recent 
fighting on Cyprus. I have the honor 
of representing the homeport of many 
of these brave sailors and marines. 

I would also state, Mr. Speaker, that I 
was absolutely shocked to learn of the 
remarks óf a Member of the other body 
who questioned the right of the Presi- 
dent to send a limited number of Amer- 
ican military personnel ashore to direct 
the evacuation effort. To connect these 
humanitarian efforts with the limita- 
tions on Presidential war powers is not 
only spurious, it is ludicrous. The lives 
of 500 American citizens cannot and 
must not be placed in jeopardy by such 
considerations. 

The recent situation in Cyprus has 
again emphasized that necessity for hav- 
ing our military forces strategically de- 
ployed so that they may respond rapidly 
to emergencies. The swift and skillful 
actions of the U.S. 6th Fleet were instru- 
mental in preventing possible loss of 
American life, as well as contributing to 
the stability of a volatile international 
situation. 

Shortly after the American Ambassa- 
dor requested evacuation of American 
civilians, Secretary of Defense Schles- 
inger directed a Navy task force to speed 
to the area. 

On the afternoon of July 22, 1974, 
Marine helicopters from the U.S. 6th 
Fleet amphibious helicopter carrier 
U.S.S. Inchon began evacuating Amer- 
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ican citizens from the British Sovereign 
Base at Dhekelia in southern Cyprus. 

Evacuees were flown to a five-ship 
U.S. Navy amphibious group composed 
of the U.S,S. Inchon; the assault ships 
U.S.S. Coronado, U.S.S. Trenton, U.S.S. 
Spiegel Grove and the amphibious tank- 
landing ship U.S.S. Saginaw. 

By the end of the evacuation cycle, al- 
most 500 American citizens and about 
250 foreign nationals from 24 countries 
were embarked aboard these 6th Fleet 
ships. 

Following initial evacuation at Dhe- 
kelia, the U.S.S. Trenton, along with 
ships and helicopters from the Royal 
Navy, British, proceeded on July 24 to 
Akrotiri Bay, Cyprus. There, some 200 
persons were transported from the Brit- 
ish ship H.M.S. Hermes to the U.SS. 
Trenton in landing craft buffeted by 
rough seas and high winds. 

Sailors and marines from 6th Fleet 
ships assisted the arriving evacuees, ar- 
ranged sleeping accommodations in the 
ship’s living spaces, and helped acclimate 
them to shipboard life during their over- 
night voyage to Beirut. Numerous first 
person accounts of the care and hospi- 
tality extended during the transits to 
Beirut have appeared in print. 

During evacuation and transit to Leba- 
non, additional ships of the 6th Fleet 
stood by in international waters in the 
area, should the need for further evacua- 
tion have arisen. A 

Arriving in Beirut, Coronado and 
Trenton were met by diplomatic officials 
who processed the disembarked evacuees 
and arranged onward transportation. 
The American Ambassador in Beirut, G. 
McMurtrie Godley, sent the following 
message to Capt. E. N. Fenno, the com- 
manding officer of the U.S.S. Coronado: 

Hearty well-done to you and officers and 
men of Coronado for evacuation of civilians 
from Cyprus. Debarkation went off without a 
hitch, thanks to outstanding cooperation and 
first rate professional planning. 


I think that all of my colleagues will 
join me in extending a “well done” to the 
officers and men of these ships and air- 
craft as well as the rest of the Defense 
Department. This kind of readiness and 
superb professional ability continues to 
be vital to U.S. interests when peace and 
humanity are threatened. We should not 
overlook the dedication of these service- 
men nor become complacent about their 


availability. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. DAVID W. DENNIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, due to a 
longstanding engagement in the city of 
Muncie, Ind., in my congressional dis- 
trict, and to the unpredictably extensive 
debate on the Surface Mining and Recla- 
mation Act, H.R. 11500, I was unavoid- 
ably absent Thursday, July 25, on roll- 
call vote 410, on final passage of H.R. 
11500. Had I been present I would have 
voted “aye,” as I did on a previous bill 
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to regulate strip mining which passed the 
House a year or two ago. 

While this measure may not be the 
most desirable, and there was room for 
considerable improvement, as witnessed 
by the many amendments offered dur- 
ing the 5 days of debate on the measure— 
we all recognize the urgent need for re- 
claiming our mined lands, and, on bal- 
ance, I hope and believe this legislation— 
as ultimately passed by the House—does 
represent a workable compromise þe- 
tween the economic and environmental 
interests, both of which are of very fun- 
damental importance. 


NETWORK BIAS 
HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Anthony Harrigan, executive vice presi- 
dent of the U.S. Industrial Council, re- 
cently wrote a very penetrating column 
entitled “Network Bias,” which I believe 
hits the nail on the head. In it he points 
out that on any national network pro- 
gram that purports to broadly survey 
some subject, spokesmen from the 


liberal to left side of the philosophical 
spectrum are always included in abund- 
ant numbers while the conservative side 
of the issue is usually not represented 
or represented by one person as a 
“token” of fairness. This, in spite of the 


fact that more and more persons in the 
United States consider themselves to be 
conservatives, according to the polls. 
The article follows: 


NETWORK BIas 


The role of the television networks as 
instruments of establishment liberalism 
continues to trouble many thoughtful 
Americans. The networks deny that their 
programs are slanted. But all their actions 
reveal that they are interested in presenting 
only one view—the liberal view—of Amer- 
ican life. 

A case in point is “The American Chal- 
lenge,” a weekend special on CBS Network 
earlier this summer. The program purported 
to offer listeners insight into where the 
country is going and what are our next 
frontiers. In an advertisement placed in 
newsmagazines, CBS said it was broadcast- 
ing 39 reports by an “impressive array of 
thinkers and doers.” 

It was an impressive array of liberal 
thinkers and doers. But where were the con- 
Servative thinkers and doers? Where was the 
balance in presentation that should have 
been offered by the network? The balance 
simply wasn't there. Only one well-known 
conservative thinker—William F. Buckley 
Jr.—was included in the list, as a form of 
liberal tokenism, 

The listening audience heard about Amer- 
ica's future from Profs. John Kenneth Gal- 
braith and Paul Samuelson of Harvard, 
former Johnson administration staffers 
Richard Goodwin, George Reedy and Bill 
Moyers, former Sen. Eugene McCarthy, wom- 
en's liberationist Gloria Steinem, former So- 
clalist Party Chairman Michael Harrington, 
and a variety of liberal critics of American 
society, including Margaret Mead, Robert 
Hutchins, Barry Commoner, Nat Hentoff and 
Dwight Macdonald. If ever there was a one- 
sided forum, this was it. 
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These voices should be heard, but their 
critics also should be heard. It is inexcusable 
and intolerable that only the spokesman of 
liberal elitism should have a hearing on net- 
work programs. 

Well, someone may say: who should have 
been on the program to give balance? It 
would have been the simplest matter for 
CBS to include a representative group of 
thinkers and doers who believe in our eco- 
nomic system and in the general structure 
and objectives of our society—for example, 
economists Milton Friedman and Henry 
Manne, essayist Russell Kirk, columnist 
Stanton Evans, national legislators such as 
Rep. Philip Crane and Sen. Jesse Helms, and 
such scholars and commentators as Thomas 
Molnar, George Roche, Stefan Possony, and 
R. Emmett Tyrrell Jr. 

Why didn’t CBS include conservatives of 
this caliber to balance the liberals and radi- 
cals? Why are conservatives systematically 
excluded from major media events? The 
answer is that the major media, such as CBS, 
are determined that the public not receive 
an in-depth, balanced understanding of na- 
tional issues. Though fairness is supposed 
to be built into network programming, the 
fact is that fairness is almost wholly absent, 

One wonders when a really large part of 
the public will realize that it is being spoon- 
fed liberal-left views and denied access to 
other significant views and vital facts. The 
networks, for example, have functioned as 
lobbyists for a single point of view—a single 
conception of America. 

Given the fact that the air waves belong 
to the public, it is outrageous that the elec- 
tronic media should be characterized by such 
sustained, systematic bias in the presenta- 
tion of public issues. In allowing this condi- 
tion to exist year after year, without mak- 
ing any attempt to require the networks 
to develop balance in news and commentary, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
is betraying ifs duty to the American peo- 
ple. 


SYRIA’S OPPRESSED JEWS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the syste- 
matic persecution of the venerable Jew- 
ish community in Syria has been a mat- 
ter of international concern for some 
years. The timeliness of the Jewish holy 
day of Tisha B’aV, this year marked on 
July 28, commemorating the destruction 
of both Temples in Jerusalem thousands 
of years ago, makes more poignant the 
tragic plight of Syrian Jewry. 

Most recently, the outrages were high- 
lighted by the barbaric rape and mur- 
der of four young Jewish women found 
near the Syrian-Lebanese border sev- 
eral months ago. As a result of an inter- 
national call for action, the Syrian Goy- 
ernment arrested four people described 
by Syrian Minister of Interior Ali Zaza 
as “assassins, robbers, and smugglers” 
who allegedly confessed to the crime un- 
der interrogation. It has been since 
learned that two of the accused murder- 
ers are prominent leaders of the deci- 
mated Syrian Jewish community, one of 
whom is even a brother-in-law of one 
of the murdered women. 

In view of the past record of harass- 
ment and persecution of Syria’s Jews, 
one does not find too surprising Syria’s 
condemnation of two major figures of 
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the Jewish community for Syria’s own 
murder of Jewish women. 

The secret trial of these two Syrian 
Jews is now in progress. Regardless of the 
trumped up charges which these two 
prominent Jews are accused of, it is the 
duty of free men to speak out against 
this outrage. The need to raise our voices 
against these acts is all the more poign- 
ant in the Tisha B’aV season which 
marks the destruction of ancient Jeru- 
salem. I urge deep censure against these 
atrocities. 


OUR VETERANS MUST BE 
PROTECTED 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Subcommittee on Compensation and 
Pension of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, chaired by our distinguished col- 
league from Texas, held its first day 
of hearings on legislation in two areas 
that is of vital interest to our veterans. 
The first bill, H.R. 1753, would prevent 
the loss of veterans’ benefits when social 
security benefits are increased. The sec- 
ond bill, H.R. 13977, would provide the 
veterans of World War I with a pension 
on the same basis as the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War. 

As a cosponsor of both bills, I was 
pleased to submit to the subcommittee 
my statement of full support, and am in- 
serting below my testimony: 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee: I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to share with you my thoughts on 
the issue of non-service-connected pensions 
for our veterans. 

I have co-sponsored H.R. 1753 which would 
protect our veterans from having their 
pensions reduced because of social security 
increases. As it happens, every time social 
security benefits are increased, hundreds of 
thousands of veterans stand to have their 
pensions reduced, or to even be dropped from 
the rolls. And every time this occurs, these 
veterans look to the Congress as their only 
source of relief. I realize, as we all do, that 
these pensions are not considered compensa- 
tion for military service. Rather, they are an 
income supplement based on need, and every 
time a veteran exceeds the established in- 
come limitation of $2,600 for an individual, 
or $3,800 for a veteran with dependents or 
family, he stands to lose his VA pension. 

Our veterans cannot view our action here 
in Congress as part of the grand (or not so 
great scheme) of things that we do; he only 
sees the laws giving with one hand and tak- 
ing back with the other. And at a time when 
rampant inflation threatens even our work- 
ing citizens with middle incomes, the effects 
on our elderly with fixed incomes can truly 
be tragic. 

If our veterans living on a fixed, marginal 
income are to be able to meet their daily 
living expenses, they must receive the full 
value of all cost-of-living increases legislated 
by Congress. 

You can be certain that these veterans 
never had a wavering thought about de- 
fending our country in times of war. They 
were ready to assist in any way, to give every- 
thing they had to preserve the freedom and 
democracy of America. Now when these same 
men need our assistance we cannot let them 
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down. We must preserve the dignity and 
security of our veterans by our prompt ac- 
tion on this legislation. The assurance of a 
more secure pension is a small price to pay 
for the loyalty and courage these men dis- 
Played when our nation called. 

I would also like to reiterate my affirma- 
tive stand on H.R. 13977, legislation I co- 
sponsored which would entitle World War I 
veterans and their widows to a pension on 
the same basis as veterans of the Spanish- 
American War. Spanish-American veterans 
received this reduction-free pension only 
twenty-two years after the end of their war. 
World War II, Korean and Vietnam veterans 
were entitled to GI bill benefits, training 
benefits, employment assistance, educational 
assistance, and home loans. 

The Veterans Administration was not even 
in existence when our veterans came home 
from World War I, and we have never really 
made it up to them. Over 4.8 million men 
served in World War I, but only just over 
one million are alive today. These men know 
how tough life was for them. They had no 
veterans orgnization to help them again re- 
enter the changed society. Many of them had 
to struggle all their lives to make up for the 
lost time, money and opportunities that they 
missed by serving their country. The Great 
Depression which followed a few years later 
made things all that much more difficult. 

For many of them, life has never gotten 
any easier. Many of these veterans are living 
in dire poverty, I am sorry to say. We all 
know that our Veteran’s pension program 
was devised to recognize our obligation to 
the war veteran population. I really think, 
given what these brave men missed, we owe 
them a reduction-free pension so they may 
live out their later days in a bit more finan- 
cial comfort. 

It is my sincere hope that we pass this 
legislation as soon as possible. These men 
need our assistance while they can still use 
it. It is the least we can do. 


MIZELL POSITION ON 
IMPEACHMENT 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
issued a statement of position in re- 
gard to the concluded impeachment pro- 
ceedings of the Committee on Judiciary. 
I would like to insert my statement at 
this time in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT 


The recommendation by the Committee 
on the Judiciary did not come as unex- 
pected. Another step in our constitutionally 
provided procedure of impeachment is now 
completed. 

Until I reach a conclusion on the evidence 
of these recommendations, it is imprudent 
of me to address the question of impeaching 
the President. I am well aware of my serious 
responsibility in these proceedings, and I am 
attempting to study all that is relevant to 
the articles as reported by the committee. 

At the appropriate time, I will be prepared 
to perform my constitutional duty and re- 
sponsibility in the impeachment procedure, 

When I make my decision, it will not be 
& political decision, it will not be a partisan 
decision, and it will not be a politically ex- 
pedient decision. It will be based on the 
facts on hand at the time. 

This is a grave and serious question that 
is now before the House of Representatives 
and the American people, and it is my hope 
that we work responsibly and expeditiously 
in order that the other serious questions 
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that now face the American people shall not 
be neglected. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCING REFORM 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the House Administration Com- 
mittee yesterday reported a comprehen- 
sive campaign financing reform bill (H.R. 
16090). It is essential that this measure 
be passed into law during this session of 
Congress. 

H.R. 16090 provides for strict limits on 
private contributions, spending limits for 
candidates, total public financing of 
Presidential elections, a $100 limit on 
cash contributions, and a board of super- 
visory officers to oversee and administer 
the law. I strongly urge my colleagues to 
support this vital legislation when it 
comes to the floor of the House. I also 
urge support for amendments that will 
strengthen the oversight commission, 
and provide for public financing of con- 
gressional elections. 

Iwould like to take this opportunity 
to commend the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin and the Philadelphia Inquirer 
for their frequent editorial calls for cam- 
paign financing reform. These two news- 
papers have been out front on the issue 
of election reform for many months. 

The tireless efforts of the news media 
have uncovered many of the abuses of 
existing campaign financing laws that 
might otherwise never have come to light. 
The persistent efforts of the Inquirer, 
the Bulletin, and newspapers around the 
country on their editorial pages to en- 
courage congressional action on cam- 
paign financing reform has helped con- 
siderably in bringing the issue to the floor 
of the House. 

Following is a sample of some of the 
editorials that have appeared in the Bul- 
letin and the Inquirer over the last year: 

[From the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin, 
Nov. 25, 1973] 
New “FUEL” ror CAMPAIGNS 

Whether or not all the Watergate “bomb- 
shells” have exploded, there’s no reason why 
Congress can’t begin cleaning up some of 
the debris. 

An excellent place to concentrate—but un- 
derstandably, an unpopular one for many 
incumbent legislators—would be campaign 
financing practices. No doubt, legislators 
seeking reelection don't want to make that 
task any harder; however, since congressional 
elections are less than a year away, there’s 
no better time for a serious reform effort to 
begin. 

Funding abuses connected with the 1972 
Presidential election have, naturally, at- 
tracted most of the headline space. The 
problem of unethical or illegal campaign 
contributions for favors sought or rendered, 
unfortunately, is far-reaching. 

Last year’s campaign records show, for 
instance, that an independent group called 
the Bullders Action Committee contributed 
more than $16,000 to 40 congressional candi- 
dates, many of whom were members of Sen- 
ate and House Committees involved with 
housing legislation. The directors of the 
bullder group are members of the powerful 
National Association of Home Builders. 
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A former aide of Senate Watergate investi- 
gator Edward J. Gurney (R-Fla) has testi- 
fied that ne coilected for the senator a secret 
fund of some $300,000 from Florida builders 
who had contracts with the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

A study of last year’s congressional cam- 
paign funding, released earlier this year, 
found that incumbents attracted more cam- 
paign money than challengers, that the can- 
didate who spent the most money usually 
won and that large contributions were vital 
to candidates’ success. 

It would seem that the need for a system— 
such as public funding of election cam- 
paigns—that would either eliminate or dras- 
tically reduce the necessity as well as the 
possibility of blatant influence seeking and 
peddling would, by now, have been firmly 
established. 

The message appears to be getting across 
in the Senate, where nine senators, including 
Sens. Hugh Scott and Richard S. Schweiker 
of Pennsylvania, are pushing a compromise 
on public funding bills as an amendment to 
the almost certain-to-be passed debt ceil- 
ing bill. It would provide public funds for 
Senate and House general elections and for 
presidential primaries. 

Delaware's freshman Democratic Senator 
Joseph Biden said the current system “rips 
off” politicians as well as the public. He 
offered the following description: “You know 
what you've got to do to raise money, And it's 
the most degrading damn thing in the 
world. . . We know we've got to go out with 
our hat in our hand... whether it be a 
labor union, or whether it be to big busi- 
ness interests.” 

Meanwhile, it seems that public financing 
and other reforms such as limits on cam- 
paign expenditures and contributions, which 
were approved by the Senate in July, face an 
uphill, perilous road in the House. There, 
Rep. Wayne Hays (D-Ohio), chairman of the 
House Administration Committee and also 
chairman of the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee, has no desire to make 
the job of getting reelected any tougher. 

The voter turnout in the last local elec- 
tions indicates that public confidence in the 
political system has sunk to new lows. A 
thorough reform of the campaign financing 
system could do a lot to lessen the public’s 
doubt about the system and to improve its 
showing in the polls. 

[Prom the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Dec. 5, 1973] 
CAMPAIGN SPENDING REFORM Must Move 
FORWARD SWIFTLY 


The attempt to make Presidential cam- 
paign financing & public matter was defeated 
Monday in the Senate. That defeat should 
surprise no one inured to the natural con- 
servatism of elected officials concerning their 
own access to power. 

Revolution is not to be undertaken casu- 
ally. It cannot be disputed that the pro- 
posal to finance Presidential campaigning 
virtually entirely from tax funds is just that: 
a radical change in one of the most funda- 
mental mechanisms of American politics. 

But we believe it is a revolution long over- 
due. And we believe that the wisdom and 
necessity of the revolution is the most ob- 
vious and redundant lesson of the scandals 
that have been tearing at this nation’s polit- 
ical heart for a year and more. 

It was the need for money, in huge quan- 
tity, that corrupted the 1972 electoral process 
beyond the grimmest, most cynical limits of 
previous imagination. 

Certainly, that dollar-lust derived from the 
appetite for power that motivates all politi- 
cal hopefuls, for better or worse. But it was 
the process of raising 60 million dollars for 
the re-election of Mr. Nixon that accounted 
for the most despicable crimes, and created 
the mood that led to other violations of both 
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law and common decency that have driven 
the Nixon Administration to its present sad 
and battered state. 

Money fiowed in to the Committee to Re- 
Elect the President from thousands of 
sources, much of it shoddily, much of it in 
outright defiance of the law. Many of the 
contributors, practical men in a tough world, 
rightly or not could not distinguish between 
contribution and bribe. As George Spater, 
board chairman of American Airlines, ex- 
plained his own firm's illegal contributions, 
they were made “in fear of what could hap- 
pen if (they) were not given.” 

Altogether, an estimated $500 million went 
into political campaigns in 1972. Raising and 
spending, and accounting for the contribu- 
tions of, money in those proportions produces 
pressures on public servants that can only 
worsen unless the public-funding revolution 
is brought to pass. 

In failing to cut off the filibuster Monday, 
the Congressional supporters of the first 
vital step in that revolution were thwarted, 
even though the practical possibility they 
were pressing for would have affected only 
Presidential campaigns, with Congressional 
campaign financing still to be dealt with. 

There is considerable wisdom in exposing 
the Congressional campaign funding ques- 
tion to further examination—not because 
the principle is not sound, but because there 
are dangers of very substantial and unfair 
imbalances in any transitional approach. 
High among these is the enormous cam- 
paign-funding power of labor unions—which 
unlike corporations are now allowed to sup- 
port candidates with little limitation. 

That labor money is far too potent a force 
to be left unregulated and unlimited. The 
reform principle could greatly add to the 
power it represents, and thus to the infiuence 
of a small group of labor leaders with very 
specific political interests, 

But that disbalance can be overcome, we 
are confident, with reasonable accommoda- 
tion within the House and Senate. 

Senate Minority Leader Hugh Scott de- 
Serves great credit in pressing for the unsuc- 
cessful reform despite heavy White House 
pressure. Working with Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield he gained promise that a full cam- 
paign-spending reform bill will be reported 
out by the Rules Committee within 30 days 
of Congress's reconvening in January. That 
promise must be kept, and no time should be 
lost in fashioning it into law. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Aug. 1, 1973] 
CAMPAIGN SPENDING REFORM Must NoT BE 
DELAYED 


The United States Senate has passed a 
campaign spending bill that goes far and 
commendably beyond all previous restric- 
tions on the acquisition, use and accounting 
of money for political purposes. The House 
should move swiftly, more swiftly than its 
leaders indicate are present plans, to pass it 
and send it to President Nixon for signa- 
ture. 

The nation’s attention is on the subject 
these days. For although money is not the 
only root of what John Mitchell calls the 
White House Horrors, it is a main stem. And 
loose, unenforced or unenforceable restraints 
were, it becomes increasingly clear daily, a 
major nourishment. 

The Senate bill is complex and it is strong. 
It would, most importantly, establish a seven- 
member Federal Election Commission, with 
regulatory and prosecutive powers. That role 
has previously fallen to the U.S. Department 
of Justice, which, under the last three Presi- 
dents at least, has been the most political of 
all cabinet agencies. Justice Department zeal 
and detachment in the area has been mini- 
mal and suspect. 

The bill, at the moment it was signed, 
would also establish, with stern criminal 
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sanctions, limits on the amounts of money 
any single contributor could give any and 
all candidates, and upon the amount that 
could be spent by any candidate in pursuit 
of any Federal office. 

More important than the limits, perhaps, 
would be the section of the bill that would 
make it a crime to give or receive a cash con- 
tribution of more than $50, and to fail to 
disclose all gifts of $100 or more by amount, 
name, address and occupation of the donor. 

Sen. Howard H. Baker, vice chairman of 
the committee that is now laboring over the 
story of American campaign corruption and 
criminality in 1972, caused something of a 
stir on the Senate floor by declining to vote 
either for or against the new campaign 
spending bill. His point was that it probably 
does not go far enough, and that much is be- 
ing learned, and more will be, in the course 
of the committee’s work. 

His points are valid. But his reservation 
of support for the bill was misplaced. 

Far off as the 1974 elections may appear, 
candidates are raising campaign funds for 
them at this moment. And every day that 
passes without erecting, staffing and amply 
funding an independent campaign policing 
commission is a day that invites further 
finagling. 

Those represent immediate and important 
needs, which should be satisfied with a mini- 
mum of delay—weeks, not months, The Sen- 
ate Select Committee's report will not come 
before next February, and at the present rate 
of progress may be delayed long after that. 

In the fullness of that time, even more 
significant reforms must be considered, in- 
cluding the attractive but radical proposal 
that campaign funds be taken out of the 
hands and influences of private donors al- 
together. 

Meanwhile, the American political atmos- 
phere needs quick cleansing, lest the present 
public dismay be turned to public cynicism. 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
Aug. 27, 1973] 


ENDING ELECTION ABUSES 


Both the value and the weaknesses of the 
1971 Federal Election Campaign Act are dra- 
matically revealed in the General Accounting 
Office's voluminous report on political con- 
tributions during 1972. 

That GAO report, published last week, lists 
over 70,000 persons who gave or lent some 
$79.1 million to the presidential candidates 
after April 7, 1972 (when the 1971 law went 
into effect). The estimated total for the full 
year is about $100 million, of which about 
two-thirds went to President Nixon’s cam- 
paign, 

Knowing who gave how much, while en- 
lightening, is obviously only part of the task 
of curbing U.S, campaign excesses. 

And the problem now is setting a reason- 
able limit on spending, considering inflation, 
that won't play into the hands of incum- 
bents; also to clamp down on individual con- 
tributions, some of which, as the GAO report 
reveals, have been astronomical, 

Beyond all this is the problem of enforce- 
ment. While the GAO has done yeoman sery- 
ice in detailing all the whos and whats of 
1972 giving, it is forced to rely on the Justice 
Department for prosecuting infractions of 
the law. And the Justice Department is, of 
course, always somewhat beholden to the in- 
cumbent administration. 

With Watergate’s abuses in mind, the Sen- 
ate passed, on July 30, tighter campaign 
financing legislation. Now the questions are: 
Can it pass the House? Does it set the prob- 
er limits on spending and contributions? 

There is no answering the first question 
until reformers try. 

As for the limits—on spending, the maxi- 
mum would be 25 cents per voting age con- 
stituent, or about $35 million each party 
could spend on a presidential race; on con- 
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tributions, the most any person could give to 
any candidate would be $3,000 per election, 
and $25,000 to all candidates for all elections 
each year. 

To eliminate abuses such as those alleged 
against the Committee to Reelect the Presi- 
dent, every expenditure over $1,000 for Presi- 
dent would have to be approved by the na- 
tional committee of the candidate's party. 

By far the most needed provision in the 
Senate bill is one to create a bipartisan and 
independent Federal Elections Commission 
with power to subpena, prosecute and fine 
violators. There should be no hesitancy in 
enacting this provision in time to be effective 
for next year’s congressional races. 

The proposed limits on spending and con- 
tributions are tied to the question as to 
whether there should be public (tax) funds 
made available to political campaigners. 

Certainly, both spending and contribu- 
tions have been getting out of hand. The 
GAO report shows the need for curbing cam- 
paign excesses, but unless the ceilings are 
realistic, they may do more harm than good. 
[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

Apr. 18, 1974] 
FORCING CAMPAIGN REFORM 

Although reform-minded members of -the 
U.S. Senate managed to push through a 
wide-ranging campaign spending reform bill 
when the legislation appeared to be doomed, 
final enactment of true reform legislation 
this session is doubtful. 

The bill, passed by the Senate, which ap- 
plies to presidential and congressional elec- 
tions, would limit contributions and expen- 
ditures, establish an election commission 
with prosecutory powers and provide for the 
use of public funds in both primary and 
general elections. 

In spite of the clear need and increasing 
public demand for such reform, the issue 
has languished in the House. Representative 
Wayne Hays, chairman of the House Admin- 
istration Committee, which has jurisdiction 
over campaign reform legislation, is also 
chairman of the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee. A staunch opponent of 
public campaign financing, Mr. Hays has kept 
reform legislation bottled up in committee 
for nearly sixteen months. 

While the Democratic congressional lead- 
ership has been quick to exploit Watergate 
to its fullest political advantage, it has been 
noticeably silent on the reform question. 
Cashing in on Watergate is understandable; 
not to do so would be unlikely. But, missing 
the point of Watergate and permitting the 
same abuses to flourish seems equally cyni- 
cal and indefensible. 

The Senate bill undoubtedly asks a lot in 
the way of reform. In the light of Watergate 
and related disclosures, however, arguments 
that it proposes too much change don’t hold. 
Public demand for sweeping reform including 
some form of public financing is strong. The 
mandate cannot be ignored, 

A number of lawmakers such as Mr, Hays, 
who wield considerable power and are com- 
fortable with the present system, are obvi- 
ously determined to have their way. That 
powerful minority should not be allowed to 
succeed merely because they are willing to 
take the political heat. 

The House leadership should force the 
reform issue promptly and see to it that the 
legislation contains the basic provisions in 
the Senate bill. And House members should 
approve the measure by such a wide margin 
that President Nixon has no justification for 
vetoing it. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 8, 
1974} 
CAMPAIGN SPENDING REFORM Must Nor DE 
IN THE House 

Congress now is returning from the Fourth 

of July recess, during which its members 
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have almost unanimously celebrated the joys 
and traditions of American democracy. Its 
members—or those in the House anyway— 
will almost immediately face a challenge 
which will draw the line between those 
whose conception of democracy is merely. 
clambake oratory and those who want to 
make it work democratically. 

The issue that will divide them is campaign 
funding reform. 

Few things in the public process are 
simple, and the financing of politics, its evils 
and its strengths, is no exception. But it is 
hard to imagine that two years after the 
Watergate break-in there can be many right- 
minded people in the United States who are 
not appalled by what lay as its root cause: 
& political financing system that invites big- 
money perversion. 

The Senate has responded well. On April 
11 it passed a bill that offers immensely 
constructive therapy for those ills. It would, 
most importantly, establish an independent 
campaign spending enforcement agency and 
set up long-overdue public funding of elec- 
tion expenses, including matching grant ar- 
rangements for Congressional candidates. It 
would set ceilings on the size of individual 
contributions and over-all limits on spending 
by any candidate. 

The House meanwhile has stood by its 
tradition on such reforms—one of delaying 
when possible and emasculating when delay 
fails. The House Administration Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Democratic Rep- 
resentative Wayne Hays of Ohio, has pro- 
duced a bill which will go to the House floor 
this week. It makes mockery of the Senate's 
efforts and the national needs. 

The Hays bill was analyzed by Common 
Cause, the public interest lobby that has 
been a pre-eminent campaiga-reform force. 
Its conclusion: 

“The House Committee’s bill is a grossly 
inadequate response to the money-in-pol- 
itics scandals that have been the under- 
pinning of the Watergate story. The loophole- 
ridden proposal virtually ignores the growing 
public demand for true reform of American 
political campaign financing.” 

Those are strong terms. But they could 
be stronger. for if the committee’s bill should 
be passed under the guise of a real reform, 
it could cripple the chances of any actual 
improvement. 

An impressive number of Congressmen are 
as appalled by the Hays committee's bill as 
is Common Cause—and ourselves. A number 
of them have promised efforts to amend into 
the bill, on the House floor, the main prin- 
ciples and the teeth that the Senate wisely 
approved. 

Those efforts deserve the support of every- 
one who shares with us the conclusion that 
American politics is being intolerably cor- 
rupted by legislation-through-contribution. 
Every member of the House this autumn 
faces re-election or retirement. How each 
Congressman stands on the campaign-re- 
form issue could very well decide which it is 
to be for him. 


STATEMENT OF LEN B. JORDAN 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, on July 15 
the House Parks and Recreation Sub- 
committee took testimony on the future 
management of an important area of my 
State, Idaho’s famed Hells Canyon. At 
that time, it was not possible that my 
distinguished friend and adviser, former 
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U.S. Senator Len B. Jordan, be present 
to explain the concept he had proposed 
for Middle Snake management back in 
1968. 

Earlier this month, he submitted a 
written statement to Chairman TAYLOR 
which I believe demonstrates wisdom and 
responsibility in the management of our 
natural resources. I insert it in the REC- 
ORD at this point: 

STATEMENT OF LEN B. JORDAN OF BOISE, 
IDAHO 


I wish, to be recorded as supporting Con- 
gressman Symms’ bill for a four year mora- 
torium on the construction of dams on the 
Middle Snake River. 

To identify myself for the record, my name 
is Len B. Jordan, Except for time away in 
government service, I have spent my entire 
life in close proximity to the Middle Snake, I 
grew up at Enterprise, Oregon, attended pub- 
lic schools there, graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in 1923, moved to Idaho in 
1932. I spent 12 years on the Middle Snake— 
one year on the Lower Imnaha in Oregon 
and 11 years as owner of an Idaho ranch at 
the head of navigation on the Middle Snake 
below Hells Canyon. My knowledge of the 
area covers & period of more than 50 years 

Since disposing of our Middle Snake ranch 
in 1943, I have spent many years in public 
service: Idaho State Legislator, Governor of 
Idaho, 1951-55; Chairman, U. S. Section of 
International Joint Commission—1955-—58. 
Working out details with Canada for the 
joint development of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and Power project and the Columbia 
Treaty. 

I served in the U.S. Senate from August, 
1962 to January 3, 1973 when I retired. Dur- 
ing all of my Senate years I served on the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. I 
also served on the Committee on Finance 
and the Joint Economic Committee. I served 
also on the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission. 

My support for the Symms moratorium 
bill is consistent with my Senate record. 
Two similar bills, S..940 in the 91st Session 
and S. 488 in the 92nd Session both passed 
the Senate but were not acted upon in the 
House of Representatives. 

On February 1, 1971 I said on the floor of 
the Senate: 

“Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself and my distinguished col- 
league, Senator Church of Idaho, a bill 
which will declare a moratorium on the 
granting of a Federal Power Commission li- 
cense for any dam on the Middle Snake 
River, between the existing Hells Canyon 
Dam and the authorized Asotin Dam. The 
moratorium would extend to September 30, 
1978, a date which marks the termination of 
an existing 10-year statutory moratorium on 
reconnaissance studies to augment the sur- 
face water supplies of the Colorado River 
Basin from outside that basin. 

“This bill is an updated version of S. 940, 
also co-sponsored by the Idaho Senators, 
which was approved without opposition by 
the Senate last May 15. The Senate-approved 
bill was referred to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, where it 
remained without further action when the 
91st Congress ended. 

“Our colleague, Representative Orval Han- 
sen of Idaho’s Second Congressional District, 
is introducing a companion bill in the House. 

“Mr. President, this bill is designed purely 
and simply to keep open the options for the 
development of Idaho's limited future water 
supplies in the Snake River, the State’s ma- 
jor source of surface water. 

“The time scope of this bill with the re- 
mainder of the 10-year moratorium on in- 
terbasin water diversion planning inco; 
rated in the Colorado River Basin Act of 1968 
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is not a mere coincidence. The planning mor- 
atorium was inserted in the Colorado River 
bill at the insistence of the Members of Con- 
gress from the Pacific Northwest who had 
become concerned at talk of diverting the 
Columbia River or its Snake River tributary 
to the water-short Pacific Southwest. 

“This diversion scare promoted needed in- 
terest on the part of my State in its future 
requirements for water and the means to 
protect the sources of this needed water. As 
a result, the State of Idaho established a 
water resources board and immediately em- 
barked upon a series of studies which will 
result in formulation of our first State water 
plan. These multiple planning studies will 
not be completed until the mid-1970’s—an- 
other reason for the 7-year moratorium time 
span, 

“Mr. President, I shall conclude with the 
observations I made 2 years ago when I in- 
troduced the predecessor bill, S. 940: 

“Idaho is now at a water supply cross- 
roads. The stakes are high. Within 7 years we 
must decide which direction to take, whether 
it be toward achieving our high reclamation 
potential by full development of the Middle 
Snake or to maintain an open river. We do 
not have to make this decision now. Nor do 
we wish to be forced into a decision by others 
who are motivated by the Single purpose, 
power. Bear in mind, there are many sources 
of power, including nuclear or fossil fuel 
generation, but the one essential element in 
making the desert bloom is water. 

“'In Idaho we have a double loyalty in our 
great love for our vast forests, mountain 
meadows, open ranges, lakes, and streams. 
We are determined to protect our great wild- 
life and recreation resources and we are 
equally determined to utilize the natural re- 
Sources of these areas to help us grow and 
develop fully our industrial and agricultural 
potential. I believe that these objectives are 
not incompatible and I hope that Congress 
will help us reach these objectives by grant- 
ing a moratorium against further develop- 
ment until our studies have been com- 
pleted.’” 

To those who are not familiar with the 
area, the name “Hells Canyon" is a vague 
but exciting place. Many people confuse 
the ranching area along the navigable por- 
tion of the Middle Snake as Hells Canyon. 
Having spent twelve years living in this 
area we speak with some degree of accuracy. 
In her book “Home Below Hell's Canyon” 
Grace Jordan took care to emphasize that 
the ranching area where we lived was many 
miles below the true Hell’s Canyon, described 
as the deepest canyon in North America, 
That area Hes roughly between the end of 
navigation upstream from Lewiston and the 
end of navigation downstream from Weiser. 
This distance of roughly twenty-five river 
miles is indeed spectacular. No trails, no 
habitation, walls rising abruptly from the 
river to the Seven Devils on the Idaho side 
to the Wallowa Mountains on the Oregon 
side. That is Hells Canyon, impenetrable 
except by downstream floating—remote, in- 
accessible, No matter how you label it the 
gorge of the Hells Canyon proper is destined 
to remain unchanged unless it becomes the 
backwater of a high dam downstream on 
the Middle Snake. 

The ranching area where present interest 
is focused is not much different than any 
number of western ranch areas. It is very 
similar to the Riggins-Whitebird area of the 
Salmon River. It is accessible by roads, by 
power boats and by many trails. Moreover, 
it provides a continuing economic contribu- 
tion to a region where most of the area is 
already publicly owned. I repeat the sug- 
gestion I mentioned earlier. Those who 
would change the regimen of a productive 
ranch country for all time should fortify 
their judgment by spending a day or two in 
the area at various seasons of the year. I 
pote my services as a tour guide for such a 

p. 
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The first point I wish to emphasize is that 
more than any other tributary of the mighty 
Columbia river system the Snake is a work- 
ing river. Its waters are the life blood of 
Southern and Eastern Idaho. The 3.5 million 
acres presently irrigated represent only about 
half of Idaho’s irrigation potential. Back 
through the years leaders of both political 
parties have stood shoulder to shoulder to 
insure that this most precious water resource 
and the land of high potential for reclama- 
tion should never be alienated. So far this 
bipartisan effort has paid off, but we must 
be ever vigilant so that future generations 
will bless us for the prudence and foresight 
of our stewardship. 

It is no coincidence that here in Idaho 
we speak proudly of the Treasure Valley and 
the Magic Valley. These valleys became 
treasures through the magic of applying life 
giving water to arid lands. To illustrate the 
importance of water to Idaho's economy I 
have frequently used this illustration. Sup- 
pose a major disaster such as a massive tor- 
nado or an earthquake reduced every home, 
every business building, every school, every 
hospital and church to a mass of rubble 
and ashes. As long as the Snake River con- 
tinued to flow the towns and the cities 
would be rebuilt and revitalized, Like the 
Phoenix of ancient mythology new struc- 
tures would rise from the ashes to house a 
new and thriving economy. But let some 
major disaster diminish or divert the flow 
of our Snake River and the towns and cities 
of the Snake River Valley would wither 
and die. 

The earliest emigrants paid Idaho as little 
attention as possible. Billowing clouds of 
sage-scented dust marked the Oregon Trail 
as the covered wagons toiled slowly and la- 
boriously across the rutted plains of the 
Snake River Valley on their way to the lush 
meadows and tree clad hills of the Wil- 
Mamette Valley. 

My second point is the need for flood 
control in the Lewiston-Clarkston area, Most 
people do not realize that irrigation has 
flood control benefits too and they are sub- 
stantial. This is how it comes about. The 
Snake River at Weiser contributes about 
10% of the normal flow of the Columbia 
River at The Dalles but, due to the flood 
retarding effect of reclamation facilities up- 
stream, at high flood stage the Snake at 
Weiser contributes only 5% to the flood 
flows. Reclamation has tamed the floods by 
stabilizing the flow of the river. On the other 
hand the Clearwater and the Salmon and 
the Imnaha and the Grand Ronde which 
join the Snake below Weiser contribute about 
14% of the normal fiow of the Columbia at 
The Dalles but their contribution increases 
to nearly 30% of the flood flows. These per- 
centages are calculated prior to Libby and 
Canadian storage which will reduce fiood 
flows at The Dalles to a tolerable level but 
will have no effect whatever on flood flows 
in the Lewiston-Clarkston area. 

I would point out to those in that area 
who want all dams below and no dams above 
that they are courting disaster. The hydro- 
logic potential for a major flood disaster 
is enhanced by present development of 8 
dams downstream which retard the outflow. 
The value for power and navigation is un- 
questioned. In every study made by the 
Corps of Engineers and other Federal agen- 
cies these dams were intended to be oper- 
ated with adequate upstream storage to re- 
tard the runoff for flood protection at the 
confluence of all these tributaries at Lewis- 
ton. When the Lower Granite dam is com- 
pleted, downtown Lewiston will be protected 
by dikes, 

The question is, will the dikes be adequate? 
I don’t think they will. Modern technology 
enables us to calculate with great accuracy 
the amount of the runoff from any water- 
shed. No one has yet devised a way to pre- 
dict the vagaries of the weather which will 
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determine when or how fast the runoff 
comes. From a flood control standpoint, the 
eight power and navigation dams are on the 
wrong end of the river system. When the 
floods do come and downtown Lewiston is 
under water, the origin of those flood flows 
will be the watersheds of the wild and the 
untamed rivers upstream rather than from 
the comparatively docile Snake. 

It is unfortunate that flood control facili- 
ties cannot be operated from the vantage 
point that hindsight would provide. Instead, 
they must be operated on a forecast basis. 
Who among us has the wisdom of a Solomon 
to decree, in a time of energy crisis, that 
certain generators must be idled in order 
to accommodate flood flows which may not 
come at all this year as nature cooperates 
and provides another season of orderly runoff, 

A third poin- is that, if given all the facts, 
I firmly believe that the majority of Idaho 
citizens are not ready to surrender control 
of Idaho’s working river to federal authority. 
A short time ago I approved the action of 
Idaho’s political leaders as they spoke with 
one voice to urge the Corps of Engineers 
to keep hands off the management of Lake 
Coeur d'Alene, a navigable body of water in 
North Idaho. 

I would urge the same hands off policy with 
respect to the Middle Snake. It seems most 
inconsistent to me to oppose Federal control 
of a navigable lake and invite Federal con- 
trol of a navigable river, especially when that 
river is the life blood of Idaho. 

If we keep the fox away from our chicken 
coop on Lake Coeur d'Alene, why should we 
invite the same fox to guard our chickens 
on the Middle Snake? 

Federal designation and control has an ir- 
revocable finality. I cannot recall a single 
instance where any area or river once set 
aside and authorized as a National Park, 
National Wild or Scenic River or a Nation-l 
Recreation Area has ever been withdrawn 
from the national classification and returned 
t- its prior status. 

Claims by some proponents that such re- 
sources may be held on a tentative basis 
as in a soil bank have no historical precedent. 
Once committed to a national purpose, that 
commitment is permanent and irrevocable. 

And finally I am apprehensive about the 
effectiveness of “protective language.” Spon- 
sors of Recreation Area legislation now being 
considered for the Middle Snake claim that 
language written into the bill guarantees 
rights for future upstream consumptive use 
when more new lands are reclaimed for ir- 
rigation. Before officials of Idaho and Oregon 
cooperate in moves to give the Middle Snake 
a federal label whether it be for a National 
River, a Wild or Scenic River, or even a Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the belief that pro- 
tective language asserting the supremacy of 
State water law, I think they should con- 
sider what has happened to such protective 
language on other rivers in other Western 
states. I shall not give details here but the 
record is available for examination. 

In short, the record shows that no pro- 
tective language, however specific it may be, 
has ever survived the challenge in later years 
by those who sought to disregard itg That is 
why I have grave concern about the ultimate 
effectiveness of any attempt to incorporate 
protective language for future upstream con- 
sumptive use under state law in any pro- 
posal that bears a national label and/or is 
set aside for a designated national purpose. 

A recent Potomac Associates book en- 
titled "The Limits to Growth” provides some 
startling predictions on the limits of certain 
nonrenewable energy resources. They say: 

1. Global natural gas reserves will be ex- 
hausted in 22 to 49 years. 

2. Global reserves of petroleum will be 
exhausted in 20 to 50 years. 

3. Global reserves of coal will be exhausted 
in 111 to 150 years. 
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Citizens of New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island have refused to allow installation of 
oil refineries within their borders. Delaware 
led the parade by not only refusing oll re- 
fineric- bre by also prohibiting oil tankers 
to discharge their cargo off Delaware's shore. 

If the United States is to become self 
sufficient energywise, it will become necessary 
for each of the 50 states to make some trade 
offs to accommodate their energy needs. Are 
the states of Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
willing to lock up a great potential source of 
clean renewable energy and demand that 
other states or foreign nations bring their 
nonrenewable energy to us? 

We speak hopefully of clean new sources, 
solar, geothermal, breeder reactors as if ener- 
gy demand would remain constant for 25 or 
30 years. Relief is not in sight for the im- 
mediate future. 

Compared to energy from nonrenewable 
sources, clean hydro takes on new value and 
renewed respect. Hydro is solar energy pro- 
vided by natural laws of the hydrologic 
cycle. Before we lock up our remaining hydro 
let’s have another look. 

For example, Idaho’s contribution to the 
original National Wild and Scenic Rivers is 
250 miles—44% of the total mileage. These 
include the Lochsa, the Selway, the Middle 
Fork of the Clearwater and the Middle Fork 
of the Salmon River. Collectively these rivers 
have a potential hydroelectric potential of 5 
billion average annual kilowatt hours. 

Presently under study for inclusion in the 
same system are Idaho rivers Moyie, Priest, 
St. Joe, all of the main stem of the Salmon 
River and the Bruneau—a total of 550 linear 
miles with a hydro potential of 11 billion 
average annual kilowatt hours. 

Superimposed on all of these are proposals 
for a free flowing Middle Snake and tribu- 
taries with a hydro potential of an addi- 
tional 914 billion average annual kilowatt 
hours. 

With less than 30% of Idaho's hydro poten- 
tial presently developed, this state does not 
need 1000 miles of National Wild and/or 
Scenic rivers. 

Idahoans must have more time to explore 
our options! 

AN ALTERNATE PROPOSAL 


This legislation is too important to be 
treated in haste. It involves the permanent 
lockup of power from a renewable source 
equivalent to 19,000,000 barrels of oil a 
year. It leaves the Lewiston-Clarkston area 
vulnerable to frequent and extensive flood 
damage. You will recall that the original 
Main Control Plan for the Columbia and its 
tributaries called for storage at Bruces Eddy 
(now Dworshak), Penny Cliffs and High Mt. 
Sheep (or Nez Perce). After the treaty with 
Canada was consummated, Canadian stor- 
age was substituted for Snake and Clear- 
water projects in the Main Control Plan. 
Thus the Portland-Vancouver area is pro- 
tected but the Lewiston-Clarkston area is 
not. 

Personally I do not favor the applicant’s 
proposal that is now before the Federal Power 
Commission. The only justification for flood- 
ing true Hells Canyon would be to extend 
barge navigation to the Weiser-Ontario area, 
and that is technically possible but not 
economically feasible at this time. But it is 
Possible to develop about 85% of the poten- 
tial hydro, preserve the salmon runs on the 
Salmon and Imnaha and Grand Ronde 
Rivers, preserve the true Hells Canyon in a 
free flowing state—all in one coordinated 
plan, which would include Asotin, China 
Garden, and Appaloosa (backing the water 
up only to the head of navigation at the 
downstream entrance to Hells Canyon). Un- 
der this plan, diversion of Salmon River 
flood flows via tunnel to Appaloosa Reservoir 
is economically feasible without doing vio- 
lence to the salmon resource. This would pro- 
vide needed flood protection for the Lewis- 
ton-Clarkston area. 
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In the late 50’s, I was on the IJC working 
out details of power development at Barn- 
hardt Island on the St. Lawrence as a joint 
venture between U.S. and Canada. That same 
concept, now working so well between neigh- 
boring nations, surely could work between 
the three neighboring northwest states. It is 
worth exploring. I believe the northwest 
states should retain control of northwest 
water. 

If the United States is to become self- 
sufficient energy-wise, it behooves each of the 
several states of the Union to re-examine 
its own potential energy resources before we 
levy demands on other states or turn to the 
volatile Middle East for oil. 

A distinguished Supreme Court Justice 
has declared that a river is more than an 
amenity—it is a treasure. The Snake River 
is greater than the Colorado River. In multi- 
purpose potential it is unexcelled by any 
river in America. Some of its tributaries are 
already included in the National Wild Rivers 
System. 

I wish to re-emphasize the fact that the 
Snake is a working river—one of the most 
heavily used rivers in the country. Idaho's 
major industries—agriculture and food proc- 
essing—are directly dependent upon water 
from the Snake. 

In spite of wishful thinking on the part of 
many of us, that Idaho should remain un- 
changed and unspoiled, our state is destined 
to increase in population. We had better pre- 
pare ourselves to manage the inevitable 
growth so as to retain the best of what we 
have and to accommodate growth and ex- 
pansion of the right kind. 

Along with our water resources planning 
we need a comprehensive statewide land use 
plan that is compatible with our long term 
objectives. As I said at the beginning of my 
remarks, land and water and life are inter- 
dependent, 

The best way that we in Idaho can im- 
prove the quality of life is to dedicate our- 
selves to improving the quality of our stew- 
ardship over the land and the water re- 
sources which are our heritage. Some people 
equate non-use with conservation—or con- 
versely, use with exploitation. Neither is 
true. Wise and responsible use is the es- 
sence of true conservation. By using these 
resources wisely and well, we not only im- 
prove the quality of our own lives but we 
may take pride in passing our heritage on to 
future generations as good or better than it 
came to us. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, may I extend an 
invitation to you and your committee to 
come to Idaho and talk with our people, in- 
spect the Middle Snake as a committee proj- 
ect and hold public hearings in Idaho. 

Idahoans should not have to journey to 
Washington, D.C. to defend our river. 


THE INFORMATION EXPLOSION— 
A LOGISTICS PROBLEM 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Insti- 
tute of Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers, Inc., in their April issue of Spec- 
trum carried a thought-provoking state- 
ment of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics, the Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE. 
Chairman Tracue joined several other 
Members of Congress in evaluating the 
significance of scientific and technical 
information to our national well-being. 
Because of the importance of these re- 
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marks, I am including them in the REC- 
orp for the benefit of our colleagues and 
the general public: 

THE INFORMATION ExPLOsSION—A LOGISTICS 

PROBLEM 
(By Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE) 

It is pretty difficult to say anything on the 
subject of freedom of scientifc and tech- 
nological information except something nice, 
I do not intend that observation to be a 
facetious one. It is undeniably true that the 
strength, quality, and durability of our econ- 
omy and, in fact, our country depend upon 
adequate scientific information and its judi- 
cious use. 

I have said many times before, and I 
repeat now, my belief that the relative 
status of all nations within the global com- 
munity will be throughout the foreseeable 
future in direct proportion to their effective 
handling of science and technology. 

It is also axiomatic and, I take it, an 
article of faith that such information must 
be freely available, freely exchanged—for 
without such freedom, information is worth 
very little. Those who may seek to delay or 
tightly control it usually hurt only them- 
selves and, in any event, their efforts at 
best can be only temporary. True scientific 
information, as we should have learned dur- 
ing the past three or four decades, cannot 
be monopolized and sooner or later will 
surface everywhere. 

FREE EXCHANGES NOT ENOUGH 


Having said this much, however, I none- 
theless feel constrained to point out that it 
is by no means enough to say that we as a 
nation or a Government should have a 
policy of free exchange of scientific and tech- 
nological information. Further, we must 
have active, dynamic policies and mechan- 
isms which will guarantee that this in- 
formation is appropriately used. 

I am sure that none of the Spectrum 
readership needs to be told how complicated 
& problem this is. For example, there must 
be certain exceptions to the foregoing rule, 
such as those spelled out in the Freedom of 
Information Act, which protects information 
that has special significance for national 
security as well as information of a proprie- 
tary nature. The latter may be quite as im- 
portant as the former since it impinges on 
our whole industrial system of trade secrets 
and patent laws. Certainly we need these as 
& spur to innovation. Yet anyone who has 
looked closely at our patent system in 
recent years also realizes that here is an area 
of technological information handling which 
needs a general overhaul, 

Another problem les in the fact that the 
various systems by which our technical in- 
formation is stored, retrieved, and trans- 
mitted are often incompatible with each 
other—a fact that causes enormous confu- 
sion and can defeat the very purpose of 
scientific research and development. 

Still another problem lies simply with the 
surfeit of information, which from time to 
time inundates those who would like to use 
it. For example, I recently noted a directory 
of Information Analysis Centers supported 
by the Federal government, and found 
that there were 119 of these scattered about 
the country. This, of course, is quite aside 
from the various information banks and stor- 
age systems maintained by private sources. 

Moreover, we have a number of Federal 
entities such as the Committee on Scientific 
and Technical Information within the Exec- 
utive Office, the Science Information Ex- 
change of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Office of Science Information Service of the 
National Science Foundation, the National 
Technical Information Service of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and others—all of 
whom are spending a lot of time and effort 
on promulgating up-to-date scientific infor- 
mation in the hope of assuring its utility. 

As any of these organizations will tell you, 
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the task is an extremely complex and diffi- 
cult one. I sometimes get the impression that 
scientific information experts are almost 
afraid to push their own computer buttons 
for fear of being drowned in floods of data, 
abstracts, bibliographies, charts, blueprints, 
and what have you—with maybe two thirds 
of it either incompatible with or irrelevant 
to what is being sought. 
THERE'S STILL HOPE 


I have not intended simply to paint a 
gloomy picture or to question the value of 
our national R&D effort. I do not intend to 
suggest that we have gone so far down the 
road of accumulating scientific and tech- 
nological information in an inept fashion 
that it no longer is possible to manage. I am 
sure that it is manageable. But I also have 
the strong impression—given the explosion of 
current technological information—that we 
need a lot more research, and soon, to learn 
how to manage it. Otherwise that nice sound- 
ing phrase “freedom of information” is 
likely to go down in the books as a pious 
platitude generated by a civilization that 
couldn't keep from stumbling over its own 
technological feet. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEMP INTRO- 
DUCES THE RAILROAD RIGHT- 
OF-WAY FIRE PREVENTION ACT 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr, KEMP. Mr. Speaker, on June 14, 
I had the pleasure of meeting with the 
legislative seminar of the Erie County 
Volunteer Firemen’s Association. 

In our discussion of measures to pre- 
vent and control fire, it was brought to 
my attention that a significant fire haz- 
ard exists along railroad rights-of-way, 
where sparks given off from the exhaust 
stacks of locomotives threaten adjoin- 
ing residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial property. The high incidence of fires 
along railroad rights-of-way places a 
considerable burden upon our communi- 
ties in terms of the high cost of fire 
equipment and manpower to control and 
extinguish these fires. 

The Firemen’s Association of New 
York State, and the Erie County Volun- 
teer Firemen’s Association under the 
outstanding leadership of President Wil- 
liam Ziegelhofer, and their able legisla- 
tive chairman, Leon Jacobs, have been 
tremendously active in seeking a solution 
to this problem, For several years in a 
row, they have supported legislation in 
the New York State Assembly designed 
to curtail and eliminate fires caused by 
sparks from lecomotive smokestacks. 
This past year, legislation to require 
spark arresting devices on certain loco- 
motives passed both houses of the New 
York State Assembly. It was not, how- 
ever, signed into law, because the Gov- 
ernor felt this problem was more prop- 
erly the province of Federal legislators. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing . 
a bill to establish fire safety require- 
ments for locomotives. Entitled the Rail- 
road Right-of-Way Fire Preventive Act, 
my bill directs the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to establish standards of fire 
safety for locomotives that will greatly 
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reduce the likelihood of sparks falling 
from smokestacks and igniting property 
adjacent ċo railroad rights-of-way. The 
technology exists for controlling sparks. 
So-called spark arresters have been 
proven effective. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial that their use be required on those 
locomotives which present a constant 
threat of fire. ` 

This body has actively committed it- 
self to the control and prevention of fire. 
In April we passed the Fire Prevention 
and Control Act of 1974—comprehen- 
sive legislation designed to give our Na- 
tion’s firefighters the credit, recognition, 
and Federal assistance they need to 
tackle the monumental task of reducing 
fires. At that time, it was widely recog- 
nized that many specifics remained to be 
done in our overall efforts to combat 
fire. At that time, it was widely recog- 
nized that we must continue to be re- 
sponsive to the expressed needs and con- 
cerns of those closest to fire prevention— 
our firefighters. 

Mr. Speaker, the firefighters of west- 
ern New York have worked hard to focus 
attention upon the threat of fire pro- 
duced by the smokestacks of certain 
locomotives. My bill would end this 
threat by requiring that technology we 
already possess—spark arresters—be 
required on locomotives, I hope that my 
colleagues will join me in support of this 
bill, the text of which follows: 

HR. — 
A bill to amend the Federal Railroad Safety 

Act of 1970 to direct the Secretary of 

Transportation to establish fire-safety 


requirements for locomotives in order to 

minimize the danger of fires along railroad 

rights-of-way 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Railroad Right-of-way Fire Prevention 
Act". 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) there is a continuing problem with 
fires along railroad rights-of-way; 

(2) such fires often cause serious damage 
to residential, commercial, and industrial 
property located adjacent to such right-of- 
ways, 

(3) such fires impose a considerable bur- 
den upon local communities and upon State 
and Federal agencies which must furnish the 
firefighting equipment and manpower neces- 
sary to control and extinguish such fires; 

(4) most such fires are caused by sparks 
emitted from the exhaust stacks of loco- 
motives; 

(5) the technology exists for controlling 
such emissions and thereby greatly reduc- 
ing the likelihood of such fires; and 

(6) requirements that such technology be 
Utilized by railroads should be nationally 
uniform to the extent practicable. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to amend 
the Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970 to 
direct the Secretary of Transportation to 
establish railroad safety requirements for 
controlling spark emissions from locomotives 

'in order that the danger of fires along rail- 
road rights-of-way be significantly reduced. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FIRE SAFETY 
REQUIREMENTS 

Src. 3. The Federal Railroad Safety Act of 
1970 (45 U.S.C. 431-441) is amended— 

(1) by adding immediately after the first 
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sentence in section 202(a) the following new 
sentence: “For the purpose of minimizing 
the danger of fire along railroad right-of- 
ways, the Secretary shall prescribe rules, reg- 
ulations, orders, and standards establishing 
requirements for controlling spark emissions 
from locomotives, including, to the extent he 
deems necessary, requirements that spark 
arresters, or other devices, of such type or 
meeting such standards as he may prescribe, 
be used.”; and 

(2) in subsection (b) of section 209 by— 

(A) inserting immediately after “under 
this title” the following: “, other than a rule, 
regulation, order, or standard issued pur- 
suant to the second sentence of section 
202(a),"; and 

(B) by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion the following new sentence: “The Sec- 
retary shall include in, or make applicable 
to, any rule, regulation, order, or standard 
issued pursuant to the second sentence of 
section 202(a) a civil penalty for violation 
thereof in such amount, not less than $100 
nor more than $250, as he deems reasonable.’’. 

INITIAL ESTABLISHMENT OF FIRE SAPETY 

REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Transportation 
shall initially prescribe rules, regulations, 
orders, and standards pursuant to the second 
sentence of section 202(a) of the Federal 
Railroad Safety Act of 1970, as added by para- 
graph (1) of section 3 of this Act, not later 
than ninety days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


RHODESIAN CHROME 
HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, the debate 
surrounding the reimposition of the ban 
on imports of Rhodesian chromium, as 
embodied in S. 1868, is beginning to es- 
calate as action on this issue becomes 
imminent. Among the oft heard argu- 
ments against reimposition of this ban 
are the following: 

First. There is no substitute for 
chromium, 

Second. The U.S.S.R. is not a reliable 
source of mineral supplies. 

Third. There are no other major 
sources of chromium except for Rhodesia 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Fourth. If a ban were reinstituted, the 
price of chromium from the U.S.S.R. 
would skyrocket, having great economic 
impact on the United States. 

However, none of these allegations 
will withstand close scrutiny, for they 
are based on half-truths at best. I would 
like to direct some responses toward 
these fears. 

THE QUESTION OF SUBSTITUTES 


The Commodity Data Summaries, 
1974, appendix I to the Third Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior 
Under the Mining and Minerals Policy 
Act of 1970 states that: 

Nickel, zinc, cobalt, molybdenum, vana- 
dium and titanium are competitive alterna- 
tive materials for chromium in varibus end 
use applications. 


This lengthy list of metals demon- 
strates that there are indeed a number of 
substitutes for chrome. Moreover, a con- 
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siderable portion of the chromium used 
in the United States today is primarily 
of decorative value. It would therefore 
seem entirely possible to achieve the re- 
placement of chromium by other metals 
without any significant loss in economic 
terms. The primary requirement would 
appear to be a modification of consumer 
demand for certain types of commodities. 

Further in this regard, Dr. Franklin P. 
Huddle of the Science Policy Research 
Division of the Library of Congress has 
advised me that: 

It is possible that an alloy containing vari- 
ous amounts of aluminum (ranging from 10 
to 16 percent) and molybdenum (3 to 4 per- 
cent) the balance being iron, could be de- 
veloped as a replacement for some uses of 
stainless steel alloys. Studies sponsored by 
the Office of Saline Water have shown that 
the corrosive resistance of some of the alumi- 
num iron alloys approximates that of cor- 
rosion-resistant stainless steel in salt spray. 
Earlier studies of the alloy system at the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oaks, 
Maryland, showed that it had excellent oxi- 
dation resistance up to 2,000 degrees F., 
which suggests the possibility of some high 
temperature applications (such as jet en- 
gine parts, steam turbine superheaters, fur- 
nace boiler tubes, etc.). 


Amplifying his statement, Dr. Huddle 
asserts that: 

There are admittedly technological prob- 
lems to be overcome in the use of aluminum 
irons as an alternative material for stain- 
less steels. However, the most difficult ob- 
stacle is the inertial resistance to the new 
metallurgical concept for the express pur- 
pose of replacing a well-established and com- 
mercially important product. The vulnerabil- 
ity of U.S. industry to curtailment of chrom- 
ium imports would need to be recognized 
by industry as a serious threat before the 
aluminum irons would be regarded as a use- 
ful system... 


In light of the total lack of industry 
interest in this promising alternative to 
the use of chromium, we can only con- 
clude that there is no real concern as to 
the supposed vulnerability to curtailment 
of imports. 

THE QUESTION OF SOVIET UNION RELIABILITY 

This brings us to the second objection 
often raised against a reimposition of the 
chromium ban, that is the reliability of 
supplies of chromium or chromite ore 
from U.S.S.R. It is significant that the 
United States imported 32 percent of its 
platinum groups metals from the U.S.S.R. 
during the period 1969-72. That our de- 
pendence on Soviet supplies is increasing 
*is demonstrated by the fact that we im- 
ported nearly twice as much platinum- 
group metals from the U.S.S.R. in 1972 
as in 1971. Evidently our platinum indus- 
try is not particularly fearful that sup- 
plies from the U.S.S.R. will be cut off. 
Recent agreements on the part of the 
U.S. natural gas industry to develop Rus- 
sian resources indicate that this segment 
of industry is also not overly concerned 
with the reliability of Soviet supplies. 
Why should chromium be any different? 

THE QUESTION OF ALTERNATIVE SOURCES OF 

CHROMIUM 


Contrary to the popular misconcention, 
Rhodesia and the U.S.S.R. are not the 
only world sources of chromium. The 
Republic of South Africa possesses al- 
most two-thirds of total known world 
reserves. Reserves in other areas of the 
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world—including, among others, the Re- 
public of the Philippines and Turkey— 
constitute twice the known reserves in 
the U.S.S.R. 

The United States itself possesses do- 
mestic reserves of chromium. They are 
found in the Stillwater region of Mon- 
tana. The U.S. Geological Survey has re- 
cently concluded a study of the potential 
for development of the minerals located 
in this region—USGS Circular 684. The 
total reserves of chromite are estimated 
to be 7.9 million short tons. 

THE QUESTION OF ECONOMIC IMPACT 


It is obviously impossible to predict 
what would happen to the price of 
chromite shipped from the U.S.S.R. if a 
ban on importation of Rhodesian chrome 
were to be reinstituted. However, 1972 
price figures—as supplied to me by the 
Congressional Research Service—indi- 
cate that Soviet chromite, while higher 
in grade than that from other sources, 
was actually priced considerably lower. 
The figures, on a per content ton basis 
were: U.S.S.R., $58; South Africa, $42; 
Rhodesia, $80; and Turkey, $81. These 
figures indicate that there could be a 
major rise in the price of chromite from 
the U.S.S.R. before it would equal the 
price now being paid for Rhodesian 
chromite. Moreover. the current atmos- 
phere of détente with the U.S.S.R. to- 
gether with the considerable broadening 
of economic ties with this Nation indi- 
cates that an unreasonable rise in the 
price of chrome would be unlikely. 


FURTHER ARGUMENTS 


RECYCLING 
During recent oversight hearings held 


by the Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing on the subject on mineral scarcity, 
representatives of the specialty steel in- 
dustry stated that they are allowing 
themselves to be outbid by foreign pur- 
chasers of stainless steel scrap. These 
representatives could give no valid rea- 
son for this situation except for the now- 
defunct price control effects. If the price 
of chromium were to rise significantly, 
in response to the reimposition of the 
Rhodesian ban, the specialty steel pro- 
ducers might then see the economic ad- 
vantage of purchasing domestically 
available stainless steel scrap, thus con- 
serving this valuable resource and re- 
ducing our overall dependence on for- 
eign supplies. 
IMPORTS OF IMPORTANT METALS FROM OTHER 
AFRICAN NATIONS 

One important political implication 
associated with the current U.S. policy 
toward Rhodesian chrome is the effect 
which it has upon emergent black Afri- 
can nations. Although these nations have 
made no threats regarding the imposi- 
tion of a ban on the export of minerals 
to the United States as a result of our 
policy toward Rhodesia, the potential is 
there. The recently held Sixth Special 
Session of the U.N. General Assembly on 
the problem of raw materials and devel- 
opment—April 9 to May 2, 1974—clearly 
indicates a growing awareness on the 
part of these and other mineral export- 
ing nations of the economic power avail- 
able through manipulation of mineral 
resources. Among the important min- 
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erals which we now import from black 
African nations are: 
Cobalt: Zaire, 45% of U.S. imports. 
Columbium: Nigeria, 14% of U.S. imports. 
Manganese: 
(a) Gabon, 35% of U.S. imports. 
(b) Zaire, 7% of U.S. imports. 
Tantalum: Zaire, 14% of U.S. imports. 


In the long run, do we want to run the 
risk of triggering a cutoff of these im- 
portant mineral resources? 

Mr. Speaker, all of the above argu- 
ments in favor of the Rhodesian ban are 
directed at assessing the impact of this 
ban on the domestic economy of the 
United States. To me, the economic evi- 
dence is overwhelming. However, the 
ethical argument in support of this ban 
is even of greater importance. The 
United States is the only U.N. member 
to officially disavow the U.N. resolution. 
As leaders of world opinion, we must take 
action to censure the illegal and racist 
government of Rhodesia. I believe Amer- 
ica will not in any way jeopardize her 
economic well-being as far as chromium 
supplies are concerned if we move to sup- 
port world leadership by reimposing the 
Rhodesian ban. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TAXES AND 
IMPEACHMENT 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regret the decision of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee in rejecting the pro- 
posed article of impeachment relative to 
the fraud involved in President Nixon’s 
income tax returns. By their vote, 26 
members of the committee have asserted 
that this matter should not be left to the 
consideration and collective judgment of 
the 435 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and, potentially, the 100 
Members of the Senate, 

Most of the Judiciary Committee 
members from President Nixon’s own 
party, in the course of debate, conceded 
the handling of the President’s tax re- 
turns was “shabby.” I agree, but these 
defenders of the President contented 
themselves with rendering their personal 
moral judgments on the President, and 
then voted to deny the full House of Rep- 
resentatives the opportunity to render 
its constitutional judgment through the 
medium of the impeachment process. 

It seems clear, from the preponder- 
ance of the evidence, that a tax fraud 
was committed. Even the President’s de- 
fenders agree that Mr. Nixon signed and 
filed a grossly incorrect tax return. The 
President may want to argue that this 
was an honest mistake, or an error, as 
his defenders argued in the Judiciary 
Committee. But it is wrong for some 
members of the committee simply to as- 
sert such a defense and then dismiss the 
matter out of hand. The defense of 
honest mistake or error can properly be 
asserted only by the person who signed 
and filed the tax return—Mr. Nixon. 
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Such a defense can best be raised in the 
impeachment proceedings in the House 
and any trial in the Senate growing out 
of the House proceedings. A similar de- 
fense could be offered by Mr. Nixon in 
the courts, although such a prospect 
seems unlikely at present since the ques- 
tion has been raised as to the validity of 
taking criminal action against a sitting 
President, and since there is, therefore, 
some reluctance on the part of the Spe- 
cial Prosecutor to move against Mr. 
Nixon on the tax fraud question at this 
time. 

The President’s defenders on the com- 
mittee argued for months that only 
issues of criminality should properly be 
considered in impeachment proceed- 
ings—yet, on the tax fraud issue, which 
clearly involves criminality, these same 
members reversed their stand and 
claimed that, while this might be a mat- 
ter for the courts, it was not a proper 
matter for the Congress to consider. Be- 
yond that, in a regrettable departure 
from fair play, the President’s defenders 
gratuitously brought in the names of 
former Vice President HUBERT HUMPH- 
REY and the late President Lyndon 
Johnson, asserting that they, too, made 
gifts of official papers for which they 
claimed tax deductions. But the Prei- 
dent's apologists know that there never 
has been an assertion against either Mr. 
Humpurey, Mr. Johnson, or any other 
Government official, that tax deductions 
were claimed on papers donated after 
the tax laws had been changed to pre- 
vent such gifts. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact of the matter is 
that every piece of objective evidence 
shows that the President’s gift of papers 
to the National Archives occurred after, 
not before, the deadline established in 
the bill, which Mr. Nixon, himself, signed 
into law—signed into law, that is, only 
after the President, through White House 
Staff assistants, had lobbied long and 
unsuccessfully to delay congressional ac- 
bie on the bill and to change its effective 

ate. 

It is spurious to argue, as the Nixon 
loyalists do, that the gift was effectively 
made merely because the papers were in 
the possession of the National Archives 
prior to the deadline. It has long been 
the custom of Presidents to send papers 
to the Archives for safe keeping and stor- 
age. It is a custodial relationship, a cour- 
tesy extended to Presidents, nothing 
more. In any event, the claim that the 
papers constituted a gift at the time they 
were sent to the Archives is effectively 
destroyed by the President’s later ac- 
tions—because 17 boxes containing the 
most valuable of the Nixon correspond- 
ence with national and world leaders 
were retained as the President’s per- 
sonal property and were not made sub- 
ject to the deed of gift. 

Beyond that, the facts are that the ap- 
praiser was not chosen to evaluate the 
papers until 4 months after the dead- 
line for making such gifts; that the ap- 
praiser did not even begin the selecting- 
out process until nearly 5 months after 
the deadline; that the appraiser did not 
complete this selection process until the 
following taxable year; and that the deed 
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of gift, about which there is clear evi- 
dence of back-dating, was defective be- 
cause it gave Mr. Nixon continuing title 
and authority over the papers during his 
lifetime—a fact which, all by itself, ren- 
dered the gift not a proper subject for 
a tax shelter, even if the deadline had 
properly been met. 

It is not just the impropriety of the 
“gift” of Presidential papers that is in- 
volved, Mr. Speaker, for there is a whole 
litany of tax abuses—the failure to re- 
port capital gains on the sale of prop- 
erty in New York, California, and Flor- 
ida; the failure to report, as income, the 
taxpayers’ dollars that were spent to en- 
hance the value of Mr. Nixon's private 
vaction resorts at San Clemente and Key 
Biscayne; and the failure to report, as 
income, other emoluments received from 
the Government, in excess of those pro- 
vided by statute. In sum, the President’s 
tax returns grossly understated his in- 
come, and grossly overstated his deduc- 
tions. No other taxpayer could have 
hoped to avoid prosecution for such gross 
and callous disregard of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Mr. Nixon’s defenders put the respon- 
sibility for all of these irregularities on 
the shoulders of members of the White 
House staff, the President’s tax consult- 
ant, and the President’s tax lawyer. But 
it was Mr. Nixon, himself, who signed the 
fraudulent tax return, and it is Mr. 
Nixon, himself, who should be held ac- 
countable under the law. Every lawyer 
on the Judiciary Committee knows this— 
and so should Mr. Nixon, whose legal 
specialty happened to have been tax law. 

The President’s handling of his tax re- 
turns, which could have resulted in the 
defrauding of the U.S. Treasury of more 
than $400,000 in taxes had the irregu- 
larities not been brought to light, war- 
rants consideration by the full House as 
an impeachable offense. It is one more 
piece of evidence of this President’s ut- 
ter disdain for the laws which govern 
other citizens; it demonstrates his total 
insensitivity to the nature of our income 
tax laws which rely so heavily on the 
integrity of the individual taxpayer; it is, 
in my opinion, a crime against the State 
and an affront to the law-abiding, tax- 
paying American people. If any action 
of a President cries out for the impeach- 
ment remedy, this one does. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the full 
House of Representatives will have an 
opportunity to consider, and pass judg- 
ment, on the evidence in this case—either 
as a separate article of impeachment, or 
as an addition to one of the other articles 
which are to be transmitted to the House. 
Beyond that, at such time as the Special 
Prosecutor deems it proper to take crimi- 
nal action, it is my hope that this matter 
will be brought to the attention of the 
appropriate grand jury. I believe, that 
both in the Congress and in the courts, 
the issue of President Nixon's tax returns 
must be resolved—and resolved in such a 
way that the American people can have 
the assurance that the laws of our land 
are being faithfully executed. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


DR. RAYMOND L. BISPLINGHOFF 
LEAVES THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Development, which has 
oversight responsibilities for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, has recently 
received word that Dr. Raymond L. Bis- 
plinghoff, NSF’s Deputy Director since 
1970, has submitted his letter of resig- 
nation to the President, effective Sep- 
tember 30, 1974. Dr. Bisplinghoff will be- 
come chancellor of the University of Mis- 
souri at Rolla beginning October 1. Once 
known as the Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, Rolla is the university 
member of the University of Missouri 
that is principally oriented toward sci- 
ence and technology. 

Ray Bisplinghoff was appointed NSF 
Deputy Director in October 1970, follow- 
ing an outstanding earlier career in aero- 
nautical engineering and administration 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and in Government service with 
NASA. He is a member of both the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the Na- 
tional Academy of Engineering; a fellow 
of the American Astronautical Society; 
a fellow of the Royal Aeronautical So- 
ciety; and a member of the International 
Astronautical Federation—to name only 
a few of a long list of distinguished hon- 
ors and affiliations. 

He has helped Dr. H. Guyford Stever, 
NSF’s Director and the President’s Sci- 
ence Adviser, administer the National 
Science Foundation during a period of 
significant growth in its responsibilities, 
and has played a key role in guiding the 
Foundation into new areas and expand- 
ing its contribution in traditional ones. 
Coming to NSF soon after extension of 
the Foundation’s authority to support 
applied research, Dr. Bisplinghoff made 
important contributions to the establish- 
ment of the program of Research Applied 
to National Needs—RANN. Following 
this, he supervised the formation of four 
additional units—the Programs of Na- 
tional R. & D. Assessment and Experi- 
mental R. & D. Incentives, and the Of- 
fices of Energy R. & D. Policy and Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy. 

A native of Ohio, Ray Bisplinghoff at- 
tended the University of Cincinnati, 
where he received the degrees of A.E.— 
aeronautical engineer—in 1940 and M.S. 
in physics in 1942. His work toward the 
Ph. D. in physics was interrupted by the 
war. He received the Sc. D. degree from 
the Eidgenossische Technische Hoch- 
schule, Zurich, Switzerland, in 1957. 

At the time of his appointment as 
Deputy Director of the National Science 
Foundation in the fall of 1970, Dr. Bis- 
plinghoff was dean of the school of engi- 
neering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. His career at MIT has 
spanned more than two decades, com- 
mencing in 1946 with an assistant pro- 
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fessorship in the department of aeronau- 
tics and astronautics, moving on eventu- 
ally to department chairman in 1966, 
and then to the dean of the engineering 
school in 1968. The years at MIT were 
interrupted while he served as Director 
of NASA’s Office of Advanced Research 
and Technology, Associate Administra- 
tor of NASA for Advanced Research and 
Technology, and special assistant to the 
NASA Administrator, during the period 
1962-66. Upon his return to MIT in 1966, 
he continued to serve as consultant to 
the NASA Administrator, 

Dr. Bisplinghoff is the author of three 
scientific books. He has served as a mem- 
ber of many important committees and 
governmental boards, scientific societies, 
and industry groups, both here and 
abroad, and in numerous consultant 
roles. In 1967 he received NASA’s Distin- 
guished Service Medal and in 1973 the 
Distinguished Service Award from the 
National Science Foundation, He is also 
the recipient of the Distinguished Alum- 
nus Award, University of Cincinnati, 
1969; NASA Apollo Achievement Award, 
1969; Carl F. Kayan Medalist, Columbia 
University, 1961; and the Godfrey L. 
Cabot Award, 1972. 

On behalf of the House Subcommittee 
on Science, Research, and Development 
I express our very deep appreciation to 
Ray Bisplinghoff for his extremely valu- 
able contributions to the advancement of 
science and science administration, both 
in university and Government circles. 
We are sorry he is leaving the Washing- 
ton scene, but we congratulate the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at Rolla upon its wise 
selection of a new chancellor. 


WAR AND IMPEACHMENT 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the House Judiciary 
Committee considered, and rejected, an 
article of impeachment that accused 
President Richard M. Nixon of violating 
the Constitution in the pursuit of an ille- 
gal war. There were other aspects to this 
proposed article, but the purpose of it 
was to clearly establish that the power to 
make war is one reserved to the Con- 
gress, and the actions of President Nixon 
exceeded his power under the U.S. Con- 
ane and he is therefore impeach- 
able. 

The debate on this article opened up 
the ugly wounds that the undeclared 
military actions of the United States in 
Indochina created. I believe that the 
debate on this article was a healthy 
ventilation of this issue, and the country 
was served well by the Representatives 
who pressed for this article. This was 
not a partisan effort, as the accusations 
against President Johnson clearly 
showed. Nevertheless, President Nixon 
carried his authority beyond that of 
President Johnson, and he deliberately 
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concealed his illegal acts. Most of us 
who opposed the war woulc like to see a 
true amnesty result from that war. This 
article was an attempt, not to relieve the 
war, but to define, for the future, the 
limits of Presidential power to make war. 

One of the main arguments used 
against this article was that the Con- 
gress shared in the responsibilities for 
the war. On the contrary, adoption of 
the article on illegal warmaking would 
guarantee that future wars would truly 
be the responsibility of the Congress, as 
demanded by the Constitution. If we 
are to go to war, to kill in the name of 
the United States of America, then the 
Congress should be willing to accept its 
constitutional responsibility and knowl- 
edgably vote for or against that course 
of action. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Report 
published an article on July 22 that pre- 
dicted yesterday’s vote in the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. This news article 
describes very aptly the seriousness of 
the now-rejected article of impeachment 
on illegal warmaking. I commend it to 
my colleagues: 

[From the American Report, July 22, 1974] 
IMPEACHMENT AND THE Wark: WHY NIXON 
WILL GET Away WITH MURDER 

“I impeach Warren Hastings oj high crimes 
and misdemeanours, I impeach him in the 
name oj the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him 
in the name of the English nation, whose 
ancient honour he has sullied. I impeach him 
in the name of the people of India, whose 
rights he has trodden under foot, and whose 
country he has turned into a desert” 

That quotation, taken from a speech de- 
livered by Edmund Burke in the High Court 
of Parliament in February, 1788, appears on 
this page of American Report for the second 
time. On the first occasion, in our issue of 
Feb. 4, 1974, it was printed in 30-point type 
(three times the size of this) and accom- 
panied by illustrations which suggested that 
what Burke said in 1788 about Warren Hast- 
ings (a former Governor General of colonial 
India) needed to be said this year about 
Richard Nixon. 

It wasn't a gimmick. The passage from the 
Burke speech was a key element in an arti- 
cle (“Is There an Edmund Burke in the 
House?’’) by attorney Peter Weiss which we 
regarded as one of the most significant the 
paper has ever published. Weiss demon- 
strated: 1) that the House of Commons im- 
peached Warren Hastings in 1787 for acts 
against the people of India which were iden- 
tical in nature with actions in Indochina or- 
dered or sanctioned by Richard Nixon; and 
2) that the framers of the Constitution 
added the phrase “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors” to the impeachment clause pre- 
cisely so that the House of Representatives 
could bring a President to account for crimes 
like those of Hastings. 

Last February, that kind of argument was 
highly relevant to the shaping of the Judi- 
ciary Committee's inquiry into impeachment. 
We therefore promoted the article heavily, 
sending copies of the issue to scores of non- 
subscribers: Members of Congress, lawyers, 
professors of law and political science, col- 
umnists and editorial writers. This effort 
failed. Neither our regular readers nor our 
one-time guests responded in anything like 
the volume we expected. 

In light of what has happened since Feb- 
ruary, this sequence seems to us to deserve 
refiection now. True, Nixon’s conduct of the 
Viet Nam war has never been wholly ruled 
out of consideration by the Judiciary Com- 
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mittee, but in every listing of possible ar- 
ticles if impeachment it appears only briefly, 
always last on the list—included, it seems, 
only out of grudging deference to the hand- 
ful of Committee members (Drinan, Waldie, 
Holtzman, Mezvinsky) who think it mat- 
ters. It will be surprising indeed if any war 
crimes count survives the final winnowing 
process in the committee. Even Nixon's long- 
sustained, savage bombing of neutral Laos 
and Cambodia—wholly unauthorized by 
Congress, wholly unknown to the American 
people—will rank, it seems, with the pur- 
chase of earrings for Pat out of campaign 
funds. 

How can this be so? Members of the Com- 
mittee surely understand that they are not 
only making history but also creating law, 
since the precedents they are setting will in- 
evitably serve as guidelines to future Presi- 
dents, courts and Congresses. It will be a 
bitter irony if the process launched to curb 
the arrogance of the Presidency ends by as- 
suring its unrestricted power in military af- 
fairs and foreign policy: freedom to make 
and threaten war at will. 

Surely the Committee knows also, as Peter 
Weiss suggested that for millions of Ameri- 
cans the excesses and illegalities of the Viet 
Nam war, the brutalities committed in their 
name, were for many years the central is- 
sues around which their political and moral 
consciousness evolved. They were not, of 
course, a majority, but they were not a scat- 
tered few, and for them My Lai and its cov- 
erup were infinitely more seriously than the 
antics of Gordon Liddy and Howard Hunt. 
If their deep grievance and their doubt about 
America were to be healed, they needed a 
hearing. Why aren't they getting it? By now, 
every decision of every player in the cast re- 
lating to Watergate and its cover-up has 
been rehearsed and re-rehearsed dozens if 
not scores of times; we have still to witness 
any close examination of the decisions that 
wiped out hundreds of villages, devastated 
thousands of acres, killed peasants by the 
tens of thousands. Again why? 

The answers, we suggest, are not difficult 
to perceive; for many of us in the peace 
movement, they are difficult to face. 

The most obvious reason why the majority 
of the Judiciary Committee, the House and 
the Senate, wish to keep the war out of the 
impeachment process is that they themselves 
and a majority of their constitutents share 
responsibility for Viet Nam. If the House 
were to impeach Nixon for war crimes, it 
would impeach itself—and simultaneously 
accuse the voters who elected them. There 
is an exception, the secret bombings; ob- 
viously Congress and the people could not 
be held responsible for actions of which they 
had no knowledge. But no debate linking 
those bombings with impeachment could in- 
sulate the issue; and Congress knows a can 
of worms without opening it. 

On a more technical plane, any effort to 
impeach a sitting President for exceeding 
his authority in connection with the mak- 
ing of war, or for sanctioning methods of 
warfare contrary to international law, would 
instantly encounter a legal-historical tangle. 
Many Presidents have made war without ask- 
ing the approval of Congress; none has been 
impeached for doing so. As for barbarity, not 
even the Christmas bombing of Hanoi ri- 
valed in ferocity the dropping of the first 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima, and no one cred- 
ibly urged the impeachment of Harry Tru- 
man for that act, perhaps the cruelest in the 
history of war. 

The ultimate, unhappy truth of the mat- 
ter is that the American people, like most 
other peoples in this and other eras, do not 
greatly care what their leaders do to other 
nations in war, and will not closely study 
why they do it. In contemporary America 
it is not possible, as it was in Burke's day, 
to indict a general or a governor or a Pres- 
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ident for acts of tyranny against distant, 
dusky foreigners. Yet, a minority will pro- 
test such acts; and no, their protest will not 
change the course of policy. In Viet Nam, 
it was not political revisionism or moral re- 
vulsion that brought about withdrawal. It 
was, rather, our costly, bloody failure; and 
the “enemy's” consent to let us call retreat 
success. 

In a sense, this reading of the Judiciary 
Committee's attitude toward war crimes is a 
playback. It is probable that at least three- 
quarters of the readers of American Report 
agree that Richard Nixon was indeed guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors for his con- 
duct of the war in Indochina. The reason 
the Weiss article nevertheless drew so little 
response; it seems likely, is that readers in- 
stinctively knew this scenario would not play 
in Peoria. Anyone who has been watching 
American politics or taking part in the 60’s 
and 70’s should understand now the prob- 
lem American poses for the world. After the 
Bay of Pigs, the invasion of the Dominician 
Republic, Tonkin Gulf, the reaction to My 
Lai, the Democratic convention of 1968; the 
endless revelations of duplicity, corruption, 
ruthlessness in Saigon, the Christmas bomb- 
ing—after a decade and a half of education, 
we should know that the American people 
can tolerate intolerable things. Such a truth 
is ugly and unwelcome, but hiding from it 
isn't healthy. 


A U.S. PORTFOLIO IN THE U.S.S.R.? 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, on leave from Columbia Uni- 
versity, is director of the Trilateral 
Commission, a private American-Euro- 
pean-Japanese organization concerned 
about world problems. At Columbia, 
Brzezinski is Herbert H. Lehman Profes- 
sor of Government and Director of the 
Research Institute on Communist Af- 
fairs. 

One of our most prolific writers on the 
Soviet system, Brzezinski has contrib- 
uted a thoughtful article to the August 5, 
1974 issue of the New Leader, “The Eco- 
nomics of Détente; A U.S. Portfolio in 
the U.S.S.R.?” 

Professor Brzezinski—he also has 
served in a policymaking position in 
the State Department—concludes his es- 
say with the thought that only a compre- 
hensive understanding with the Soviets— 
& political, strategic and social under- 
standing—will provide a solid base for 
enduring agreement. Mr. Speaker, I 
share these sentiments. Until we achieve 
this broad agreement we must proceed 
with détente, but we must proceed cau- 
tiously. 

THE Economics or DÉTENTE—A U.S. 

PORTFOLIO IN THE U.S.S.R? 
By Zbigniew Brzezinski 

It is rightly said that there is no alterna- 
tive to détente. I can assert this in good faith, 
for as far back as 1960 I was directly involved 
in developing the idea of peaceful engage- 
ment with the Communists as the only ac- 


-ceptable means of ending the Cold War. Sub- 


sequently, I promoted this concept while 
serving in the State Department, often over 
strong internal opposition. During the 1968 
Presidential campaign, I suggested to the 
Democratic contender, Vice President Hubert 
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H. Humphrey, that he publicly propose an- 
nual summit meetings between U.S. and 
Soviet leaders—a proposal he did make, and 
one that President Nixon later implemented. 
Finally, on leaving government service in 
1968 I published a comprehensive plan for 
East-West negotiations designed to establish 
a framework for eventual reconciliation, 

I emphasize these points not out of vanity 
(though I do take pride in them) but because 
I believe firmly that a protracted and un- 
checked Cold War entails risks no sane states- 
man can afford to underestimate, and is pro- 
hibitively costly as well. President Nixon and 
Party Chairman Leonid I. Brezhnev there- 
fore deserve credit for resuming the efforts of 
Presidents John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson and of First Secretary Nikita 
Khrushchev—initiatives that were inter- 
rupted by the Soviet occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968—to counterbalance the com- 
petitive aspects of our relations with cooper- 
ative arrangements. 

Still, if there is no alternative to détente, it 
is also true that the word can mean different 
things to different people. The Soviets have 
made it quite plain that they have a very 
clear concept of the kind of détente they 
desire and—by and large—they have so far 
succeeded in shaping U.S.-Soviet relations 
according to it. 

Moscow openly views détente as a limited 
and expedient policy, in no way aimed at 
terminating the tensions of the Cold War. 
Indeed, the Soviet rulers have emphasized 
over and over again that, far from abating, 
ideological conflict is to intensify during 
times of “peaceful coexistence.” But this, 
they feel, should not interfere with economic 
cooperation. As Professor Marshall Shulman 
of Columbia University ably stated in his 
testimony before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee last April 25: “Rather than face the 
politically painful choice of instituting 
fundamental economic reforms, the Soviet 
leadership has opted for a massive effort to 
overcome its shortcomings by increasing the 
flow of trade, advanced technology, capital, 
and management experience from abroad.” 

From the American perspective, to be 
sure, a circumscribed détente is better than 
nothing, and can be regarded as a necessary 
way station on the road to a fuller accord. 
Yet we must recognize that the present 
arrangement is potentially quite unstable. 
Ideological hostility, artificially kept alive 
by impediments to wider contacts, could be- 
come a source of renewed strain. And given 
its limited scope, the Nixon-Brezhney un- 
derstanding could easily be reversed should 
individuals ever come to power, either in the 
U.S. or the Soviet Union, who were unsym- 
pathetic to the present accommodation. 

Most significantly, were the existing 
détente to break down after a period of sus- 
tained U.S. investment in the Soviet econ- 
omy, accompanied by heavy Soviet in- 
debtedness, an undesirable state of affairs 
could develop. Economists must judge 
whether large-scale trade would in time leave 
the United States more dependent on Soviet 
raw materials than the USSR would be on 
American markets. But one can certainly 
conceive of a Soviet leadership being tempted 
to use its indebtedness to the United States 
and American dependence on Soviet raw ma- 
terials for political purposes. Paradozically, 
the very size of the Soviet debts would give 
the Kremlin additional leverage. (I might 
add that the availability of American credits 
to the Soviets would enhance their ability 
to make similar commercial deals and obtain 
the same sort of leverage with Western Eu- 
rope and Japan.) 


Clearly, it is in our national interest, and 


that of peace in general, to seek a more in- 
clusive, more enduring détente, one that is 
not restricted to economics nor offset by 
officially sustained enmity. A comprehensive 
agreement should encompass broad cultural 
and political accommodation: the shaping 
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of closer social ties; the expansion of global 
collaboration to cope with the many new in- 
ternational problems; the adoption, both in 
principle and in practice, of true reciprocity 
in our relations; and the rejection of the 
harmful and antiquated notion that ideo- 
logical and class struggle are properly part 
of détente. Unfortunately, in at least five 
areas the Soviets’ current behavior is not 
consistent with progress toward these goals: 


IDEOLOGICAL HOSTILITY 


As noted, Moscow's intensification of 
Cold War animosities not only contradicts 
the spirit of détente, but poses a potential 
threat to it. 


STRATEGIC SECRECY 


Surreptitious military planning, develop- 
ment and deployment by the Kremlin stim- 
ulate legitimate anxiety in Washington about 
the extent and depth of its commitment to 
peace. Consequently, our policymakers are 
obliged to consider whether détente is not 
seen by at least some Soviet leaders merely 
as a breathing spell, designed to lull the 
U.S. into a false sense of security while the 
USSR attempts to move from strategic par- 
ity to a position that could be exploited 
politically. For this reason, an equitable SALT 
II agreement is a major litmus test of 
Moscow's intentions. 

For this reason, too, current U.S. research 
and development aid—and I use the word 
“aid” advisedly—seems to me difficult to 
justify. I am thinking particularly of the 
American-Soviet space venture, which has 
become a vehicle for the one-sided transfer 
from the U.S. to the USSR of a technology 
that has obvious military applications. I 
am also troubled by the Department of Com- 
merce’s efforts to modernize the Soviet Air 
Control System—something that will sig- 
nificantly strengthen Moscow’s airlift capa- 
bility, especially against the Chinese. Nor 
can I square our concern for human rights 


with our apparent willingness to sell the 
Soviets lie detectors and voice-print detection 
equipment—fortunately blocked because of 
Congressional outrage. 


INDIFFERENCE TO GLOBAL PROBLEMS 


The USSR appears remarkably insensitive 
to matters that cry out for greater coopera- 
tion among the advanced nations. Though 
one of the key beneficiaries of increased 
commodity prices throughout the world, it 
remains largely unresponsive to the needs 
of less developed countries now burdened 
with huge food and energy costs. In addi- 
tion, the Soviet rulers have shown a tactical- 
ly cynical nonchalance to the threat of nu- 
clear proliferation triggered by India’s atomic 
explosion. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Communist record here leaves much to 
be desired. While President Nixon and Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger are correct in 
saying we cannot insist other governments 
alter their systems to please us, to assert 
that proposition is to skirt the real issue. It 
is a political fact that many Americans are 
deeply concerned about those Soviet citizens 
wishing to leave the Soviet Union, and in 
that sense the question is not only a do- 
mestic one; it affects adversely and directly 
Soviet-American relations much in the same 
manner that any U.S. limitations on the 
right of Americans wishing to leave for the 
Soviet Union—were such limitation to exist— 
would affect American-Soviet relations. (I 
should note as well that the spurious argu- 
ment of domestic nonintervention did not 
prevent—justly—the Soviet leaders from con- 
demning anti-Semitic practices in Nazi Ger- 
many, nor, more recently, from changing 
their stand on Chile in the wake of Salvador 
Allende’s overthrow.) Moreover, in the light 
of this country’s traditions, adopting a pos- 
ture of amorality means sacrificing some- 
thing very precious, something that should 
not be sacrificed lightly. 
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RECIPROCITY OF TREATMENT 


U.S. diplomats, businessmen and tourists 
are subjected to incomparably greater 
restraints in the USSR than are their coun- 
terparts in the United States. American news- 
men and scholars have been harassed and ex- 
cluded from the Soviet Union—in marked 
contrast to the welcome extended here to So- 
viet specialists. Whereas Soviet citizens are 
free to lobby and to promote joint U.S.-USSR 
lobbies in this country, American access, even 
to the Soviet elite, is severely restricted. Al- 
most every day some new example of this 
asymmetrical treatment emerges, such as 
Moscow police physically barring people from 
entering the American embassy. Actions of 
this kind are a basic violation of the con- 
cept of détente. 

(The above list, I might point out, does 
not include any reference to divergent U.S. 
and Soviet positions on important regional 
disputes, as in Europe or the Middle East. It 
is only natural that the two major powers, 
in different geopolitical situations, would 
have diverse and occasionally conflicting es- 
timates of their vital interests.) 

These five areas should be borne in mind 
when formulating U.S. policy on business 
investment in the USSR and U.S. credits for 
Soviet economic development. Although it 
may be argued that some commitments 
should be made to encourage accommoda- 
tion, in my opinion the current level of U.S. 
concessionary credits is sufficient under the 
present circumstances. Future progress on 
the broader issues would of course justify 
more extensive American commitments. 

With regard to the debate over grant- 
ing the USSR most-favored-nation status 
(MFN), Congress might consider the follow- 
ing compromise solution since it is in the 
U.S. interest that a Soviet-American trade 
bill be passed: The Soviet Union could ini- 
tially be given MFN for a two-year trial pe- 
riod. The grant would automatically ter- 
minate at the end of that time and its re- 
newal would require affirmative Legislative 
action. This would permit Congress to make 
a fresh determination based on observation 
of Soviet behavior during the interim. 

In reaching a decision on any of these 
matters, however, we should remember that 
U.S.-USSR trade arrangements are politically 
weighted on the Soviet side because its 
economy is controlled by the state, America's 
relatively free market system makes it diffi- 
cult to infuse a sense of national purpose 
into business transactions, yet unless we at- 
tempt to do so, the USSR will derive im- 
portant political advantages from its eco- 
nomic relations with us. Thus Congress 
should explore the idea of creating a formal 
instrument, perhaps a joint Executive-Legis- 
lative coordinating organ, to monitor this 
crucial area and insure that American in- 
terests are not slighted. It simply does not 
follow that what is good for U.S. business 
is automatically good for the United States. 

In the broadest terms, the U.S. has three 
options in its economic relations with the 
USSR: (1) To restrict trade and investment 
by political means; (2) not to restrict them; 
or (3) to actively promote them by political 
means. Unquestionably, détente has ad- 
vanced sufficiently to warrant the discon- 
tinuation of the first course, and this has 
already been done for the most part. But I 
cannot help wondering if we have come far 
enough yet to justify exercising the third op- 
tion, which would mean providing Moscow 
with credits at concessionary rates and 
making a determined effort to encourage 
massive U.S. investment in the USSR. In 
my view, Washington's approach ought to 
be closely calibrated with accommodation 
on the larger political-strategic issues, and 
should not outrun it. 

Here I can only endorse Henry Kissinger’s 
statement of October 8, 1973, while deplor- 
ing the White House’s failure fully to apply 
it: “This Administration has never had any 
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illusions about the Soviet system. We have 
always insisted that progress in technical 
fields, such as trade, had to follow—and 
not reflect—progress toward more stable in- 
ternational relations. We have maintained a 
strong military balance and a flexible de- 
fense posture as a buttress to stability. We 
have insisted that disarmament had to be 
mutual. We have judged movement in our 
relations with the Soviet Union, not by at- 
mospherios, but by how well concrete prob- 
lems are resolved and by whether there is re- 
sponsible international conduct.” 

Unless we apply the Secretary of State’s 
injunction very precisely and most deliber- 
ately, we run the risk of perpetuating the 
USSR’s existing system and ideological atti- 
tudes. That is, we would reduce internal 
pressures for economic modernization and 
political decentralization and political de- 
centralization without really altering the 
external American-Soviet relationship. The 
central point to remember is that a com- 
prehensive undertaking—political, strategic 
and social—is the only solid base for an en- 
during agreement and until we obtain it, we 
would be wise to proceed cautiously, not 
allowing the economic association to become 
détente’s primary blossom. In brief, the time 
is not yet ripe for a high-risk U.S. portfolio 
in the Soviet Union. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI BARUCH 
KORFF 


HON. DAWSON MATHIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 
Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 


I rise today for the purpose of calling to 
the attention of all Members of this 
House a full page advertisement that 
appeared in last Thursday’s edition of 
the Birmingham News. The advertise- 
ment, and I assume it was an adver- 
tisement even though it was not labeled 
as such, contained a statement by Rabbi 
Baruch Korff, president of the National 
Citizens Committee for Fairness to the 
Presidency. The statement by Rabbi 
Korff, according to the advertisement, 
was delivered at the second session of 
the Citizens Congress, Sunday, July 21, 
1974, at the Shoreham Americana Hotel 
here in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge each Member of 
the House to read this article if for no 
other reason than to see the words of 
a demagog. This Rabbi Korff, who ap- 
parently holds himself out to be a man 
of the cloth takes the liberty of com- 
paring himself to Tom Paine, one of the 
architects of the Revolution in 1776. 
Rabbi Korff calls the impeachment 
proceedings “a showdown between our 
traditional form of government and left- 
ist-radical mobbery.” 

At the time this statement was ap- 
parently made, the Committee on the 
Judiciary had not voted on any article 
of impeachment, and the votes of several 
Members obviously were undecided. 
Listen to these words: 

Chairman Rodino has for weeks been ruth- 
lessly forcing the Democratic members of 
the Judiciary Committee into line. 


The rabbi continues: 


Frankly, we don’t yet know whether he 
has been able to dominate Walter Flowers of 
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Alabama, James Mann of South Carolina, 
and Ray Thornton of Arkansas. Time will 
tell whether their loyalty is to their con- 
stituents or to their party chieftains. 


I believe, Mr. Speaker, that every 
American citizen has a right to his opin- 
ion, and a right to express it, but this 
vicious assertion goes far beyond de- 
cency. For Rabbi Korff’s information, I 
know these men, and I know the agony 
they have undergone in attempting to 
decide how to cast their votes, and I 
know them well enough to know that 
party affiliation had nothing to do with 
their decision. The votes cast by WALTER 
FLOWERS, JIM MANN, and Ray THORNTON 
were cast because they were in fact, in 
the highest tradition of public service, 
representing their constituents, and do- 
ing so in the manner they deemed best. 

Rabbi Korff goes on to viciously at- 
tack those Republicans who he feels 
might vote for impeachment and alleges 
they have been somehow rewarded by 
the news media for their position. And, 
he attacks other members of the com- 
mittee, many of whom I do not agree 
with politically or philosophically, for 
their stand on this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen many dis- 
torted articles and heard many distorted 
statements in my lifetime, but I have 
never seen anything more vicious than 
this. Rabbi Korff closes his article with 
a quote from Tom Paine; 

Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; 
yet we have this consolation with us, that 
the harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that it is tyr- 
anny to malign decent men, it is tyr- 
anny to call for laws to be broken, it is 
tyranny to demagogue. And, it is shame- 
ful and deceitful for a man who says he 
is for fairness to resort to such unfair 
and unreasonable tactics. 

I regret that many Americans who are 
honest, decent citizens, and genuinely 
concerned have apparently been misled 
by this type of individual. 

The article follows: 


STATEMENT BY RABBI BARUCH KORFF 


Over the past year, you have read our 
messages. We have requested FAIRNESS for 
the Presidency and have condemned the 
vicious impeachment campaign of this coun- 
try’s entrenched radical elite. 

Now the final crisis is at hand. 

We are approaching a Constitutional 
Armageddon, a showdown between our tra- 
ditional form of government and leftist- 
radical mobbery. 

Do you dislike those words? Do you con- 
sider us extremists for saying them? Would 
you rather we offered you pretty phrases and 
reassured you that the partisan lynching in 
Washington was really a political tea party? 
Not a chance! Like Tom Paine in 1776, we 
can no longer equivocate about tyranny. 
Like him, we appeal to the common sense of 
mankind and tell you plainly: if you value 
our system of government, you had better 
act now to defend it or you won’t have it 
long. 

If you have been shocked by our previous 
revelations about the impeachment lobby— 
how they have had free access to the tax- 
supported office facilities of leftist congress- 
men, how they have been financed by the 
forced contributions of millions of patriotic 
union members, how they have secretly de- 
termined to nullify the voters’ decision of 
1972—then this latest expose will horrify 
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you even more. You already know that Chair- 
man Rodino has for weeks been ruthlessly 
forcing the Democratic members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee into line. Frankly, we 
don’t yet know whether he has been able to 
dominate Walter Flowers of Alabama, James 
Mann of South Carolina, and Ray Thornton 
of Arkansas. Time will tell whether their 
loyalty is to their constituents or to their 
party chieftains. 

But did you know that 4 or 5 Republican 
congressmen on the Committee are also the 
subject of a heinous—and very skillful— 
campaign to secure their votes against the 
President? Here’s the story you won’t hear 
from Cronkite or Chancellor. 

The impeachment gang needs some Re- 
publicans to create an illusion of bipartisan- 
ship. They are desperate tc win over a few 
members of the President's own party, who 
have disagreed with him over various policy 
issues, so they can convince the nation that 
impeachment is not partisan. To that pur- 
pose, they have lavished media attention 
upon a few congressmen—like freshmen Wil- 
liam Cohen of Maine—fiattering them with 
laudatory newspaper editorials and, as long 
as they spoke against the President, reward- 
ing them with prime-time television exposure 
so valuable in this election year. Haven't you 
noticed how it is always the same members 
of the Judiciary Committee who appear on 
the evening news and the talk shows? 
Legally, this is not bribery, but it is nonethe- 
less shameful. 

And now the pressure is being increased. 
The radicals don’t dare ask the full House 
of Representatives to vote impeachment 
along party lines. They already know that 
dozens of old-line Democrats, patriots in the 
tradition of Sam Rayburn and John McCor- 
mack, will refuse them. They must have 
some Republican votes as window-dressing. 
So reporters besiege Republican committee 
members in the corridors of the Capitol. They 
press them for commitments against the 
President. They urge them to make sensa- 
tional statements against him. They ask de- 
famatory questions, they invite predictions 
of impeachment, and tailor their conclusions 
to fit their witch hunt. Thus the media lobby 
for impeachment. 

As the showdown approaches, this is what 
we face. Bumbling Peter Rodino has become 
a willing tool of his supposed employee, John 
Doar. Before being hired by Rodino, he ran 
an anti-poverty outfit in New York which 
was the largest single community develop- 
ment grantee in the whole sordid history of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity? It is no 
coincidence that, only a year ago, when Pres- 
ident Nixon called O.E.O. a travesty against 
the poor and appointed Howie Phillips to end 
it, Doar’s welfare empire, subsidized by your 
taxes, fell apart. Doar hates the President for 
this as much as he lusts after the federal 
money that is now denied him. This is the 
rogue who has drawn up articles of impeach- 
ment even before the Committee members 
have seen the evidence. Columnist Joseph 
Kraft, no friend to the President, happily 
admitted in the Washington Post on July 21 
that, obeying Rodino, Doar purposely created 
a bland, odorless image of himself and his 
work. “The aim was to baffle administration 
charges of partisan bias. Mr. Doar did the job 
so well that most of the committee were 
stupefied—even anesthetized.” What treach- 
ery! 
For whom does Doar really work? For the 
seven members of the Judiciary Committee 
who had demanded the President's impeach- 
ment even before Watergate? For Drinan, 
Holtzman, and Seiberling, who still weep for 
the Viet Cong victory of which the President 
has cheated them? For Edwards, Kasten- 
meter and Mezvinsky, who are trying des- 
perately through impeachment to divert the 
voters’ attention away from issues of forced 
busing, abortion, and the subversion of 
American values? For Waldie, Rangel, and 
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Conyers, men of no repute and even less 
regard? 

And what will you do about it? Write 
Doar a letter? Forget it! One does not rea- 
son with lynch mobs, But you have a con- 
gressman, and he has an office in your dis- 
trict. Collect some friends together and go 
there. Present your demands in writing for 
fairness to the President. Don’t be stalled. 
Don't be jived. Don’t take “no” for an an- 
swer. Your congressman and his staff are 
paid by your taxes, so make them listen to 
you. If they walk away, follow them. If they 
hang up the phone, call again, If they lock 
their doors, get their home address and meet 
them there. If they treat you with disdain or 
condescension, tell them what you think 
of them! And don’t delete your expletives! 

For too long we have allowed Congress to 
listen to an elite—privileged, snobbish, con- 
temptuous of our values and traditions. We 
have been too quiet, too polite, too respect- 
ful. Now, we have learned their ways, we 
know their tactics. We can scream, too. We 
can fill offices with angry citizens and chase 
congressional cowards down the halls of the 
Capitol. We can interrupt their speeches with 
the truth. We can boycott their media allies. 
And with our votes this November we can 
whip out of the Congress the rascals who 
have so disgraced that body. 

So watch what happens this week. How 
many Democrats on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee will recognize John Doar as the paid 
assassin he is? Will any Republican on the 
committee sell our birthright of Constitu- 
tional liberty for a mess of media pottage? 
And will you put up with it? Be guided by 
Tom Paine’s advice: “Tyranny, like hell, is 
not easily conquered; yet we have this con- 
solation with us, that the harder the con- 
flict, the more glorious the triumph.” 


ALCOHOLISM: A GROWING HEALTH 
PROBLEM 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, on July 10 
I had the privilege of addressing the first 
meeting of the new and largely expanded 
Labor-Management Committee of the 
National Council on Alcoholism. The co- 
chairmen of the NCA Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee are Mr. George Meany, 
President of the AFL-CIO, and Mr. 
James M. Roche, chairman of the Board, 
General Motors Corp. The expanded 
committee comprises some of the top 
labor union and corporate presidents in 
the United States. 

The National Council on Alcoholism 
was founded in 1944 and during the 
1950’s and 1960’s made the fight against 
alcoholism in industry one of its top pri- 
orities. However, in those days the stig- 
ma of alcoholism still prevailed, and 
while there were limited successes in 
some industries, there had to be a major 
attitudinal change on the part of the 
American public before real progress 
could be made. 

At the luncheon both Mr. Meany and 
Mr. Roche pledged their full cooperation 
to developing in the voluntary sector a 
massive program to detect and treat al- 
coholism in industry. We in the Federal 
Government must do our share, because 
the rising consumption of alcohol is 
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reaching epidemic proportions in the 
United States. We passed the Compre- 
hensive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
Prevention, Treatment and Rehabilita- 
tion Act in 1970 and renewed it again in 
1974. But passing the law is one thing— 
getting it implemented is another. That 
is why I was so delighted that these 
leaders from both labor and industry 
have joined hands on their own initia- 
tive to see that alcoholism treatment and 
prevention programs eventually reach 
into every assembly line and into every 
corporate executive suite. 

The very same day this luncheon was 
held Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare sent to Congress the 
second special report on developments 
since the first report was released in 
February of 1972. The 219-page report 
was prepared by a 38-member task force 
of distinguished alcoholism authorities 
from all over the country. 

Interestingly enough, the massive re- 
port singled out alcoholism programs in 
business and industry as one of the most 
effective segments of the work of the Na- 
tional Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism and stated that such pro- 
grams report the highest rates of re- 
covery. However, the report in its en- 
tirety makes for some unhappy reading. 
In its first report to the Congress in 
1972, HEW estimated the cost to the 
country from alcoholism at $15 billion. 
At the press conference on July 10, 1974, 
Secretary Weinberger, referring to al- 
cohol misuse and alcoholism as “an epi- 
demic health and social problem,” an- 
nounced that the report of the 38 experts 
made a conservative estimate of the cost 
of alcoholism of $25 billion annually to 
our country. 

The largest single area of cost— 
amounting to $9.35 billion—was the lost 
production of the goods and services 
which could be attributed to the reduced 
production of alcohol-troubled male 
workers. The cost of the lost production 
of women and of alcoholic persons who 
are institutionalized or living on skid 
row is not included in the $9.35 billion 
estimate. Other highlights of the HEW 
report to the Congress can only be briefly 
summarized: 

First. A Gallup poll of June 9, 1974 
reported that the proportion of adults 
who drink is at the highest point re- 
corded in 35 years of regular Gallup poll 
audits of America’s drinking habits. It 
reported that 18 percent of those 18 years 
and older—some 25 million Americans— 
sometimes drink to excess and more than 
they think they should. 

Second. Excessive use of alcohol, as 
reported in studies from all parts of the 
world, is related to certain cancers, par- 
ticularly those of the mouth, pharynx, 
larynx, esophagus, and primary cancer 
of the liver. A heavy drinker who does 
not smoke has approximately the same 
increased risk of developing cancer of 
the mouth and throat as a heavy smoker 
who does not drink. When heavy drink- 
ing and heavy smoking are combined, the 
risk jumps enormously—to 15 times 
greater than among people who neither 
drink nor smoke. 

Third. The increase in junvenile 
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drinkers is staggering. The study reports 
that one out of every seven high school 
seniors admitted to getting drunk at 
least once a week. At the present con- 
ference Dr. Morris Chafetz, Director 
of the National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism, said the increase 
in heavy teenage drinking “just blows 
my mind. It worries me greatly.” 

Fourth. Dr. Charles C. Edwards, the 
Assistant Secretary for Health, empha- 
sizing the report's conclusions that alco- 
holism is an illness that can engender 
other serious diseases, said, “the time 
has come to bring the treatment of alco- 
holism into the mainstream of our Na- 
tion’s health crew systems.” 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

There are indeed many misconceptions 
today about the effects of the proposed 
Equal Rights Amendment. As one who 
worked actively for the passage of this 
amendment in the Congress I am most 
concerned about this. The following 
article excerpted from the March issue of 
Ms. magazine I think clears up some of 
these misconceptions and I would like to 
insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time for the benefit of my colleagues: 

EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 
(By Lisa Cronin Wohl) 

Phyllis Schlafly was in her glory. There 
she was on William Buckley’s talk show, 
“Firing Line,” waging holy war against the 
Equal Rights Amendment—and doing just 
fine. 

“The proponents of the Equal Rights 
Amendment have given up claiming that 
ERA can do anything for women in the field 
of employment,” she asserted, gracefully bal- 
ancing the stack of “evidence” she held on 
her lap. “Even when Dr. Emerson came to 
testify at the Missouri hearing, he conceded 
that ERA will do nothing for women in the 
field of employment which is not already done 
by the Equal Employment Opportunity Act 
of 1972.” 

ERA won't bring equal pay, she implies— 
a telling point. Score one for Schlafly, right? 

Wrong. “Dr. Emerson,” who is an attorney, 
& Yale Law School professor, and calls him- 
self Mr. Emerson, conceded nothing of the 
kind. 

“No, I didn’t say that at all,” he told me. 
“That’s absolutely incorrect. Obviously ERA 
would do a great deal to improve opportuni- 
ties for women workers.” 

But the television audience didn't have a 
chance to hear Thomas I. Emerson's correc- 
tion. Schiafly emerged unscathed, still smil- 
ing and one step ahead of the facts. 

Carefully choreographed performances like 
this have lifted Schlafly to her current emi- 
nence as a leader in the fight to prevent rati- 
fication of the Equal Rights Amendment. 
A veteran of right-wing causes, she is the 
author of A Choice Not an Echo, a tract boost- 
ing the 1964 Presidential campaign of Barry 
Goldwater. And in 1960 she was termed a 
“very loyal member of the John Birch So- 
ciety” by its director Robert Welch—a claim 
she says she denied at the time. 
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Now she has surfaced as chairman (yes, 
chairman) of STOP ERA, a national orga- 
nization opposing the Amendment. As such, 
she has addressed state legislatures across the 
country, appeared on national and local tele- 
vision programs, and given countless radio 
and newspaper interviews. 

In her wake, she has apparently left 
thousands of frightened women who fear 
ERA will destroy the American family, legal- 
ize rape, send mothers into combat, require 
unisex bathrooms, and force contented 
housewives into jobs they don’t want. One 
apparent victim of acute Schlafly-shock 
even thundered that, after ERA, women and 
men could be “squatting over open la- 
trines”"—as if ERA were a chemical that 
would corrode modern American plumbing. 

None of the above is true. Nevertheless, 
partly as a result of such scare tactics, the 
ratification of ERA, which had seemed a sure 
thing in 1972, slowed down in 1973. A total of 
38 states must ratify ERA before it becomes 
the 27th Amendment to the Constitution. 
Last year four states ratified, bringing the 
total to 30; 13 failed to ratify (two of them by 
only a one-vote margin), and one state, Ne- 
braska, attempted to rescind ratification, a 
maneuver of dubious legal effectiveness. 

“Not too bad a track record for an ama- 
ture,” Schlafly says as she smiles sweetly to 
reporters. 

More about that “amateur” standing later. 
First, let's note that Schlafly can’t take all 
the credit. Some state legislators are ada- 
mantly opposed to anything that smacks of 
women's rights. They would vote against ERA 
with or without Schlafly. 

More ominously, the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment has become a rallying point for right- 
wing extremist organizations around the 
country. The John Birch Society, the Ku Klux 
Klan, the National States Rights Party, and 
other radical right groups have sent their 
members—some organizationally identified 


and some not—into the fray. They tend to 
mirror Schlafly’s views, tactics, and argu- 


ments; and ultraconservative backing has 
been a factor in creating her reputation for 
superhuman effectiveness. 

“The claim that American women are 
downtrodden and unfairly treated is the 
fraud of the century,” she avers. “The truth 
is that American women have never had it 
so good. Why should we lower ourselves to 
‘equal rights’ when we already have the 
status of special privilege?” 


In Schlafly’s America, every woman enjoys > 


the “right to care for her own baby in her 
own home while being financially supported 
by her husband.” Never mind that 43 per- 
cent of American women over the age of 16 
work full time outside the home and. that 
70 percent of women workers have to work 
because they are single, widowed, divorced, or 
married to men who earn less than $7,000 a 
year. No matter that 61 percent of poor peo- 
ple in this country are female. Schlafly and 
the lawmakers are in television-commercial 
land, where the lady in the high heels and 
$100 skirt delicately mops her vast and al- 
ready spotless kitchen floor. 

Schlafly paints ERA as the product of 
“liberationists,’’ who are “a bunch of bitter 
women seeking a constitutional cure for their 
personal problems.” The “libbers,” she 
charges, are using ERA to wage “a total as- 
Sault on the family, on marriage and on chil- 
dren.” Naturally, she doesn't dwell on ERA’s 
backing from the League of Women Voters, 
the Homemakers of America, the National 
Coalition of Catholic Nuns, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and dozens of 
women’s groups that are hardly considered 
radical. 

Schlafly plays skillfully on the insecurities 
of women who are dependent on their hus- 
bands, as well as on the role images of male 
legislators out to “protect” womankind. She 
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uses her discussion of the issues to manipu- 
late the emotions of her audience. 

Holding up a fat green copy of American 
Jurisprudence 2d, a legal encyclopedia, Schla-~ 
fly proclaims the book proves that today in 
every one of the 50 states, a married women 
“has the legal right to be supported by her 
husband.” 

“This is regardless of her own separate 
means,” Schlafly says. “He can't make her go 
to work if she doesn't want to. She has the 
legal right, and these are the laws which will 
be invalidated by the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment.” 

Here Schlafly addresses a complex and 
rapidly changing area of the law with over- 
simplifications that do no service for the 
women she claims to defend. The issue of 
homemakers’ rights has given her perhaps 
her most successful arguments and it’s im- 
portant to examine Schlafiy's statements 
carefully. The law does provide a right of 
support to wives, but too often women wake 
up to find that this right gives them as 
much effective protection as the emperor's 
new clothes. 

Most families, of course, work out arrange- 
ments for sharing financial, child-rearing, 
and housekeeping responsibilities, and these 
agreements are enforced by love and cus- 
tom—not the law. If a husband becomes a 
gambler, an alcoholic, or simply lazy, @ de- 
pendent wife is in serious trouble. At best, 
if she can get help from a court, it is likely 
that she would get only a bare minimum of 
support. In fact, in many cases wives do not 
get help at all. 

Schlafiy’s toting that heavy copy of 
American Jurisprudence doesn’t mean that 
she is in fact citing weighty and disposi- 
tive evidence, She describes the series as “au- 
thoritative” and “the most comprehensive 
modern text statement of American law.” 
But good lawyers would not rely on American 
Jurisprudence’s statement of the law with- 
out substantial further research. 

But Schlafly has other sources. “In Illinois,” 
she told William Buckley’s “Firing Line” 
audience, “the court said the husband had 
even to buy [his wife] a fur coat—a beautiful 
silver mink coat. And he had that obligation 
to do it because it was his obligation to sup- 
port her, even though she had separate 
means—she had a $10,000 income of her 
own-—and even though she had four other 
coats.” 

A court-ordered mink coat sounds terrific, 
doesn’t it? Where do we sign up? 

Unfortunately, according to Professor 
Judith Areen, associate professor of law at 
Georgetown University, Schlafly is being 
“absolutely misleading.” Areen explained 
that the case [Lewis Berman & Co. v. Dahl- 
berg, 336 Ill App. 233 (1948)] involved a 
wife who had charged a fur coat at a store. 
Her husband had to pay the bill because 
under the Illinois Family Expense Statute, 
it is assumed that he consented to her pur- 
chase. 

That law, like others in the support cases 
Schlafly cites, is designed to protect cred- 
itors or the state—but certainly not the wife. 
If the wife had not charged the coat, but had 
simply gone to court and asked for one, she 
would have lost. And if her husband had can- 
celed all her charges (as he probably did) 
afterward, that law Wwouldn’t insure her 
rights to another fur coat, 

“What Schlafly didn't say was that under 
the same law, if the husband had charged the 
coat, the wife would have had to pay,” Pro- 
fessor Areen added. “That law wouldn’t 
change at all under ERA.” 

Furthermore, while big alimony and child- 
support payments may be a reality in Schlaf- 
ly’s wealthy social circles, the average woman 
facing a separation or divorce soon finds that 
the “absolute” right to support shrinks to a 
slim reed indeed. 

“Alimony is granted only in a very small 
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percentage of cases,” the Citizens Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women reports, not- 
ing that despite the lack of research, a 1965 
survey of judges by the American Bar Asso- 
clation showed that temporary alimony is 
awarded in less than 10 percent of cases and 
permanent alimony in as few as 2 percent of 
cases. Moreover, the council continued, “fa- 
thers by and large are contributing less than 
half the support of the children in divided 
families” and “alimony and child-support 
awards are very difficult to collect.” 

You don’t have to be a lawyer to figure 
out why this is true. Most families barely 
scrape along on one income. Obviously, when 
the family divides into two households, extra 
income is needed, and that means the wife 
usually must work outside the home. Fur- 
thermore, most judges are reluctant to im- 
poverish a husband, and often award wives 
token child-support payments that do not 
refiect the actual cost in time and money it 
takes to bring up children. And one study 
cited by the Citizens Advisory Council 
showed that 10 years after the divorce, 87 
percent of ex-husbands had skipped out on 
even these meager obligations. 

ERA, Schlafly says, “will make a wife 
equally responsible to provide a home for her 
family and to provide 50 percent of the fi- 
nancial support of her family.” Her state- 
ment can terrify housewives who fear they 
will be forced to go out and earn half the dol- 
lars their family spends. This is not the case. 

ERA will not interfere with private mari- 
tal arrangements. The Amendment will 
change support laws to provide a reciprocal 
right of support between husbands and 
wives. Some states, such as Pennsylvania and 
Schlafly’s own home, Illinois, already have 
reciprocal rights of support. And no one has 
seen a flood of destitute, abandoned house- 
wives going into the unemployment offices. 
Furthermore, contrary to Schlafly’s asser- 
tions, courts already often consider a wife’s 
separate means or earning capacity in set- 
tling support disputes. The fact is that what- 
ever effective protection dependent wives now 
enjoy will not be destroyed by ERA. 

Far from depriving the homemaker of her 
rights, ERA probably would enhance her 
status. At present, the financial value of the 
homemaker'’s contributions as housekeeper, 
child-raiser, hostess, chauffeur, and general 
factotum is not legally recognized. 

However, ERA “will require state laws to 
recognize the contribution of the homemaker 
who takes care of her home and family,” ac- 
cording to Common Cause. “The ERA would 
entitle the homemaker to financial support 
in compensation for her services as home- 
maker. In this way, the ERA will actually 
strengthen the dignity of the homemaker be- 
cause support laws will be based on the ac- 
tual earning power and contributions of each 
spouse, instead of being based simply on 
sex.” 

But while ERA backers are mired in the 
details and complexities of the reality of 
homemaker's rights, Schlafly has lit a new 
firecracker. This time it’s the draft. 

The ERA will “positively, absolutely, and 
without the slightest shadow of a doubt 
make women subject to the military draft 
on the same basis with men,” she warns the 
legislators, her eyes flashing a steely glint. 
“Women will be sent into combat and onto 
warships with men and will be required to 
carry the same forty- or fifty-pound packs. 
Mothers will have to be drafted on the same 
basis as fathers.” 

But doused with facts, this little bomb 
goes off not with a bang but a fizzle. For 
one thing, we now have a volunteer army. 
No one, male or female, is being drafted. 

Yes, we might have another war and rein- 
stitute the draft. But in the event of a 
nuclear war (which Schlafly in her other 
writings says is imminent), questions of 
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the draft become somewhat academic. No 
one would be safe. 

The argument that ERA backers jokingly 
call the “potty problem” is at the same ju- 
venile level. Schlafly and cohorts warn that 
ERA would outlaw separate bathrooms and 
sleeping facilities for men and women in 
public places. However, nothing in ERA pro- 
hibits sex-segregated bathrooms, and pro- 
ponents argue that the Supreme Court has 
enunciated a constitutional right to privacy 
between the sexes. Anyway, don’t these 
people use single-sex bathrooms on airplanes? 
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Schlafiy’s methods are in the best tradi- 
tions of a propagandist preying on the fears 
of the ill-informed. She has a reputation for 
guts—for taking on all comers, which seems 
to give her a certain credibility. (However, 
she twice refused to be interviewed by me, 
even when I suggested she come armed with 
tape recorder and witnesses.) 

Her performance relies heavily on an adroit 
combination of facts, half-truths, overstate- 
ment, and misrepresentation, She puts op- 
ponents on the defensive and then, with su- 
preme self-confidence, repeats simplistic 
statements over and over. Most of us find it 
hard to believe that a respectable-looking 
matron might be careless with the truth. To 
cite a few examples: 

In Georgia, Schlafly warned that ERA 
would eliminate dower rights—a legal pro- 
vision that allots a man’s estate to his widow. 
In fact, Georgia had abolished dower rights 
several years earlier. 

Schlafly threatens that ERA will do away 
with so-called protective legislation for 
women workers. In fact, this legislation, al- 
though often well intentioned, tended to 
protect women from advancement and bet- 
ter-paying jobs. (For example, a law “pro- 
tecting” women from overtime prevented 
women from earning time-and-a-half pay 
rates on an equal basis with men.) Such 
laws are already being invalidated under 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
And under ERA, when a law is truly pro- 
tective, it can be extended to both sexes; 
when it is discriminatory, it will be elimi- 
nated. 

Yet, for all the error of her words, 
Schlafly’s arguments are widely promulgated. 
They have been reprinted—often word for 
word—in various ultraright publications, 
from H. L. Hunt’s Life Line Freedom Talk; 
to the Manion Forum, run by Dean Clarence 
Manion, a John Birch Society National 
Council member; to Birch Society publica- 
tions. Her arguments also appear in local 
newspapers. Sometimes the story is attrib- 
uted to her; sometimes a local by-line is 
used, giving the material grassroots flavor. 

Some experts believe that Schlafly and her 
ultraconservative admirers are concerned 
with far more than the well-being of women. 
“The right is always looking for issues of this 
kind that have some popular appeal and that 
will bring them into contact with segments 
of opinion in the mainstream,” explains 
Irwin Suall, director of the domestic fact- 
finding department of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai Brith, which carefully moni- 
tors extremist groups of all political persua- 
sions. “Then, within that broad context, they 
try to press their own personal point of view 
on other issues. 

“There is no doubt that the John Birch 
Society latched onto ERA because they 
sensed an issue they could exploit,” Suall 
continued. “They got in relatively late after 
some of their own members had already 
come out against it. They saw it as an ave- 
nue to expand their influence.” 

Evidence in support of this speculation 
comes from Washington Star reporter Isa- 
belle Shelton. “In state after state,” Shelton 
wrote in a recent article, “labor found that 
the troops Mrs. Schlafly had organized for a 
blitz campaign against ERA would stay be- 
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hind [while she was off in search of more 
conquests] to use their newfound legislative 
know-how to fight some of labor’s pet pro- 
grams.” 

(Until recently, Schlafly has made ample 
use of the fact that the AFL-CIO was di- 
vided on ERA to assert that America’s work- 
ingwomen don’t want the Amendment. That 
claim evaporated in October when the na- 
tion's largest labor organization unanimously 
endorsed ERA at its tenth convention— 
thanks largely to extreme pressure from 
women in the rank and file and the few 
women in leadership positions.) 

The John Birch Society, of course, thinks 
ERA is a left-wing plot and admits a full- 
fledged effort to stop it. “It’s safe to say that, 
where ERA was defeated, the Birch Society 
was involved,” said John F. McManus, direc- 
tor of the society’s public relations, in a tele- 
phone interview. 

According to McManus, the Birch Society's 
first mention of ERA came in a November, 
1972, article in American Opinion by Birch 
National Council member John G. Schmitz. 
Later, the Society’s founder and director, 
Robert Welch, urged members to “plunge in 
and help relegate this subversive proposal to 
early and complete oblivion.” 

McManus reported that Birchers responded 
enthusiastically to Welch’s call. “Many of our 
members have formed local groups and have 
taken on the job of organizing,’ McManus 
says, “because Birch members know how to 
organize.” Birch telephone networks also 
have called legislators at strategic moments 
to urge them to vote against ERA, McManus 
said. The networks are not necessarily identi- 
fled as Birch-organized. 

Although the society’s headquarters pub- 
licizes its opposition to ERA, the identity 
of its state and local organizers is carefully 
concealed. The Birch origins of only a few 
local groups—such as Utah’s HOTDOG (Hu- 
manitarians Opposed To Degrading Our 
Girls) and Wisconsin’s POW (Protect Our 
Women)—have been revealed by the society. 

McManus defended the secrecy, saying, 
“We have a policy of allowing our members 
to choose their own techniques. We're anx- 
ious to be identified because we want people 
to know what the John Birch Society is 
doing. But if a local citizen wants not to be 
identified, that’s his affair.” 

Helping the “local citizens” are 85 full- 
time paid Birch organizers (called coordi- 


nators) across the country. “We're using their. 


talent and organizational abilities to oppose 
ERA,” McManus said. The Birch connections 
of these coordinators are also kept quiet. 

McManus denied that the national Birch 
organization has sent funds to anti-ERA 
groups, While denying the existence of a 
specific ERA war chest at the national level, 
McManus said, “Any money that has been 
spent has been raised at the local level. I 
don’t know how much the local societies have 
spent but I doubt if it’s been very much.” 

He did, however, say that the 85 full-time 
organizers spend a substantial part of the 
society’s $8-million-a-year budget. Presum- 
ably, some of that money could find its way 
into anti-ERA work. 

“Quality is much more important than 
quantity.” he continued, denying a heavy 
financial commitment. “You don’t need a 
whole lot of literature, but a few pieces 
mailed to the right people or just sitting 
down and talking to the right person can 
be very effective.” 

Schlafily’s alleged John Birch Society con- 
nections have been a subject of considerable 
controversy. In the John Birch Society Bul- 
letin in March, 1960, Birch Society founder 
and director Robert Welch praised Schlafly 
as a “very loyal member of the John Birch 
Society.” His words have haunted Schlafly 
ever since. 

She steadfastly denies that she is currently 
a Birch member, and has said that she was 
not a member in the past. However, her state- 
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ments about her 1960 status have been less 
than satisfying, and have led to speculation 
chat Schlafly may have been in fact an early 
society member but withdrew later to broad- 
en her personal appeal and thus advance her 
political ambitious. 

When I phoned Schlafly to ask for an in- 
terview, she declined, and refused to answer 
a specific question about her alleged Birch 
Society membership or to help me check 
other facts about her career. 

I asked McManus of the Birch Society 
whether Welch stood by his 1960 statement 
calling Schafly a “loyal member.” “There is 
nothing said in the Bulletin that [Welch] 
doesn't stand by," McManus answered firm- 
ly. 

However, there can be no doubt that 
Schafly has had a cordial relationship with 
the society. 

For example, unlike Senator Goldwater, 
who denounced the John Birch Society and 
rejected its support in his 1964 Presidential 
campaign, Schlafly has defended the society 
from attack. In 1965, according to newspaper 
reports, she charged that Republicans who 
denounced the John Birch Society were 
“guilty of diversionary and divisive tactics.” 

She herself refused to take such a step in 
1967 when her alleged Birch connections be- 
came an issue in her bitterly fought but un- 
successful battle for the presidency of the Na- 
tional Federation of Republican Women. 

After candidate Schlafly denied that she 
held Birch membership, Elizabeth Fielding, 
then the federation's director of public rela- 
tions, demanded to know why she didn't 
“denounce the Birch Society .. . as Barry 
Goldwater has.” Fielding offered to call a 
press conference right away so that Schalfly 
could do so. But Schlafly, who often paints 
herself as a Goldwater conservative, declined 
to follow Goldwater's lead. 

For its part, the Birch Society, while not 
always totally in agreement with Schlafly, has 
generously pushed her career. A Choice Not 
an Echo became a best-seller at least in part 
due to promotion and distribution by the 
society. Later the society called another book 
“an excellent small volume,” while another 
was “recommended for all adult education 
courses in national survival” in an American 
Opinion review. Robert Wech urged members 
to buy yet another Schlafly tract, saying, 
“You can order it from us by mail; and it is, 
or soon will be, on sale at practically all our 
bookstore units.” 

Recently, of course, Welch’s complimentary 
mentions of Schlafiy’s anti-ERA activity 
have been frequent. In December, 1972, Welch 
recommended a Schlafly newsletter on the 
ERA, calling her statement “another excel- 
lent educational weapon recently added to 
the anti-Amendment toolbox.” In February, 
1973, Welch praised the anti-ERA efforts of 
Schlafly and Jacquie Davision. (Davison 
heads Happiness of Womanhood, Inc., and 
plans to defeat ERA and then promulgate the 
doctrine of “Fascinating Womanhood,” which 
goes something like: “If you make your 
man your king, then you are a queen,” etc.) 
And significantly, in 1973, Schlafly and her 
husband J. Fred Schlafly appeared as fea- 
tured speakers at the Birch Society’s annual 
God, Family, and Country Rally. 

Schlafly has repeatedly declared that she 
does not receive “one dime” from the Birch 
Society or other far-right groups, Indeed, she 
told St. Louis Post Dispatch reporter Patricia 
Rice that the STOP ERA fight “hasn’t cost 
me anything.” 

“I do it right out of my kitchen,” she told 
Rice. “I don’t go anywhere to give speeches 
unless they pay my fare. When I get there, 
they pass the hat. They buy reprints of my 
report or they run off copies themselves.” 

Schlafiy’s pin-money explanation is too 
vague to satisfy observers who have seen her 
anti-ERA blitz in action. For one thing, her 
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kitchen must be pretty crowded since she 
reportedly has two paid secretaries. 

Who, for example, paid for Schlafly’s visit 
to Nebraska last year during that state’s 
rescission fight? The most visible anti-ERA 
group was the Omaha Unit of Pro America, 
Inc., an ultra-conservative national organiza- 
tion. Schlafly stayed overnight with the 
group’s president, Mrs. T. A. Bjorge. However, 
Mrs. Bjorge told me that Pro America did 
not pay Schlafiy’s plane fare and she was 
not aware of anyone passing the hat to raise 
Schlafiy's expenses. And although large quan- 
tities of anti-ERA literature appeared in 
Nebraska, Mrs. Bjorge said Pro-America spent 
less than $100 on the struggle. 

The National Organization for Women has 
charged that the insurance industry was a 
key funding source in the Nebraska anti- 
ERA fight. (ERA would prohibit many in- 
surance-industry practices that discriminate 
against women, and would therefore cut into 
the companies’ profits.) NOW points out that 
State Senator Richard Proud, who led the 
rescission move, is an employee of Mutual of 
Omaha and that other anti-ERA leaders had 
insurance-industry connections. Mutual of 
Ohama has denied any participation. Of 
course, Schlafly would not agree to an inter- 
view, I could not determine for sure who, if 
anyone, paid for her Nebraska trip. 

Schlafly also denies using her own Eagle 
Trust Fund to fight the ERA Eagle members 
pay $5 a year for dues and a subscription to 
“The Phyllis Schlafly Report,” her newsletter. 
Schlafly puts the number of Eagle subscrib- 
ers at “under 10,000.” 

Schlafly could end the speculation and 
the charges of right-wing funding with a 
publicly audited account of STOP ERA and 
Eagle Trust Fund finances. NOW is making 
available such an accounting of its own ERA 
war chest, but so far Schlafly has failed to 
do the same. 

Despite her lack of success In previous bids 
for national attention, she has come far 
fighting the ERA. Because she or her follow- 
ers demand equal time on each occasion that 
an ERA proponent makes an appearance on 
radio or television, Schlafly has made it out 
of the minor leagues of obscure right-wing 
publications and into the national media. 

In some ways, she might be called an 
artificial creation of the fairness doctrine: 
wherever the pro-ERA views of the vast 
majority of Americans are presented, 
Schlafly—the only nationally known spokes- 
woman against it—is brought out in the 
name of objectivity. 

Schlafly is using her newfound celebrity 
to promote her conservative views. Recent- 
ly, CBS gave her a regular national forum 
as one of its commentators on “Spectrum,” a 
network radio and television editorial series. 

Schlafly can expect stiffer opposition on 
women’s issues in the future. ERA backers 
are now gearing up with an educational cam- 
paign to counter Schlafiy-style rhetoric in 
states that haven't ratified. 

As the proponents look up the cases Sch- 
lafily cites and check on her facts, she will 
doubltless move onward to new cases and 
new facts. 

In fact, Phyllis Schafiy’s description of 
the ERA as a “terminal case” should en- 
courage ERA backers. In 1971, for instance, 
she urged Nixon to bow out in favor of 
Reagan: she had a poll, she said, proving that 
Richard Nixon could not win. 

So much for the Schlafly instinct and re- 
search. Once we understand her methods, 
we can cure Schlafiy-shock. Women across 
the country have been working hard for 
ERA. And this Amendment—the most im- 
portant legislation for women since suf- 
frage—can and will be passed. 

(Lisa Cronin Wohl is a free-lance writer. 
She supports the ERA, but does not plan, 
as Schlafly fears, “a total assault on the 
family, on marriage and on children.”’) 
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CONSUMER ADVOCATE FLORENCE 
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Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, consumer 
education is a hot issue these days. In 
minority communities, it has always 
been an issue. Because they lacked both 
information and power, blacks and other 
minorities allowed themselves to be 
taken advantage of by companies and 
stores. But things are changing. As in 
other areas of politics and power, blacks 
are making headway in the field of con- 
sumer education. In New York City, the 
driving force behind this progress is an 
energetic, committed consumer advocate 
named Florence Rice. 

Ms. Rice has been working to protect 
consumers for more than a decade, and 
has achieved tangible success in increas- 
ing their awareness of how to protect 
their interests. I commend Ms. Rice’s ef- 
forts, and urge my colleagues to read the 
following article about the opening of 
her second consumer education center: 
PRAISE FOR HARLEM “PEOPLE’S ADVOCATE” 

MARKS OPENING OF SECOND CONSUMER 

OFFICE 

(By Charlayne Hunter) 

In a small, cramped storefront in Harlem, 
Federal, state and city officials and a few 
“arch-enemy friends" joined Florence Rice 
yesterday in opening her second consumer- 
education center uptown. 

Mrs. Rice, who organized the Harlem Con- 
sumer Education Council, Inc., in 1963, and 
has been active in a range of consumer prob- 
lems since, was praised as a “pioneer” and a 
people’s advocate” and as someone who “puts 
any money she gets back into the commu- 
nity.” 

In turn, she pledged to continue her bat- 
tles in the consumer arena, particularly her 
long-standing ones with the utility com- 
panies 

Before the informal opening ceremonies, 
guests who preferred the heat outside to the 
heat inside talked about Mrs. Rice and her 
tireless efforts, often without remuneration, 
on behalf of poor people. 

AIDED BY URBAN COALITION 

“Any money she gets she puts back into 
the community,” said Luther Gatling, execu- 
tive assistant to Eugene Callendar, president 
of the New York Urban Coalition. Both he 
and Mr. Callendar said that the coalition had 
been helping Mrs. Rice for the last year, and 
that they planned to help her draw up a 
proposal to some foundations. 

“She needs at least $50,000 a year to do 
just the bare-bones work in consumer edu- 
cation,” Mr. Gatling said. 

“She can't get any money because of what 
she’s doing” Mr. Callendar said. “She’s a real 
people’s advocate” before the state Public 
Service Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission. “If you have a problem with 
your phone bill or your gas bill, you don’t 
call Con Edison or the phone company, you 
call Florence.” 

Others, who asked not to be identified, said 
that Mrs. Rice had turned down offers of 
grants from Consolidated Edison and the 
telephone company. 

IRKED BY DUNNINGS 

Mrs. Rice, who over the years has been out- 
spoken at hearings and public forums about 
billing practices and complaint procedures 
of the major utility companies, said that she 
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had found that “people in this area”—Upper 
Manhattan—were “still having to pay exor- 
bitant deposits, and there’s a lot of estimate 
billing and people getting dunning letters 
saying they’ve got to pay immediately.” 

Among those attending the opening at 
1956 Amsterdam Avenue at 157th Street were 
Attorney General Louis J. Lefkowitz, Richard 
Givens, region Federal Trade Commissioner, 
and Consumer Affairs Commissioner Elinor 
Guggenheimer, both of whom pledged their 
support to Mrs, Rice's efforts. 

Also present were representatives of the 
Public Service Commission, the Telephone 
Company and Con Edison, which Mrs. Rice 
described as “my arch-enemy friends.” 

“We're going to take care of Florence’s peo- 
ple,” said Waymon Dunn, deputy assistant to 
the chairman of Con Edison, 

“We're going to take care of all the people, 
honey, because I'm going to send them to 
you,” Mrs. Rice replied. 

Mrs. Guggenheimer said, however, that she 
was “worried about consumer offices that are 
not hooked into offices that help them do 
something.” 

“A lot of them are confusing the consumer 
about where you can get governmental ac- 
tion, and where you can go and talk to a 
friend,” she said. Florence is education. She 
isn’t saying that she’s the complaint resolu- 
tion center.” 

One such agency, a branch office of the 
Manhattan District Attorney’s office at 55 
West 125th Street, was established last 
month, specifically to handle cases involving 
thefts by deceit and defrauding consumers. 


122 CASES IN MONTH 


Figures released by District Attorney Rich- 
ard H. Kuh yesterday showed that the agency 
had handled 122 complaints in its first 
month, 16 of them involving allegations of 
crime. 

Of that number, 13 are being investigated 
further on possible charges of harrassment, 
fraud, false advertising and larcency. The 
remaining number involving civil problems 
were referred to “more appropriate agencies,” 
along with WMCA’s Call for Action program. 

“A starting volume of 30 complaints a week 
between June 10 and July 9 demonstrates 
that district attorneys throughout the coun- 
try should take their offices to the people,” 
Mr. Kuh said in a statement released to the 
press. 

Mr. Kuh estimated that the figure “will 
spring upward,” as more people learn about 
the office, which is on the llth floor of the 
Charles A. Vincent Building on 125th Street 
near Lenox Avenue. It is open daily from 
9:30 A.M. to 6 P.M., and on Saturdays until 
1PM. 


LUBBOCK, TEX., JOB TRAINING 
PROGRAM A SUCCESS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Leon 
Sullivan has done an outstanding job in 
behalf of the underprivileged youth and 
citizens otherwise of our country. He 
established what is known as the Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center—OIC— 
back in 1963 from a pilot project in job 
training and placement in Philadelphia. 
OIC has grown to include centers in 6 
foreign countries and boasts some 110 
centers in 43 States. The job retention 
rate for graduates is an amazing 85 per- 
cent. 
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The July 1974 issue of the Reader's 
Digest carries an article about Dr. Sul- 
livan and the OIC program. Reference 
is made in the article to a very successful 
OIC unit in my home town of Lubbock, 
Tex. I quote the following excerpt from 
the article: 

Out on the Great Plains, at Lubbock, 
Texas, I found OIC operating in an aban- 
doned supermarket converted into a big open 
classroom, with a day nursery for small chil- 
dren. Sparked by the Rey. Allen L. Davis, 
the Lubbock OIC serves blacks (48 percent), 
Chicanos (36 percent) and whites (16 per- 
cent). About a quarter are on welfare. One 
ex-student is a 46-year-old father of eight, 
who is now working his way through col- 
lege as a printer, after getting his start at 
OIC. A mother of five, with a tenth-grade 
education, trained at OIC to be a sales clerk, 
and is now earning $320 a month instead 
of drawing $105-a-month welfare. 


I would like to commend Dr. Sullivan, 
Reverend Davis, and many others who 
have worked long and hard over the 
years in behalf of those who want to 
help themselves. 


REVITALIZING THE SYSTEM 
HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an article by Richard 
Trout, TRB, which appeared in the July 
20 edition of the New Republic. Mr. 
Trout raises an issue which should be 
of central concern to our country—the 
absence of governmental responsibility 
and accountability. 

The United States is now suffering 
from fundamental problems which de- 
mand immediate and effective action. We 
face a skyrocketing inflation combined 
with high unemployment, an environ- 
mental crisis, shortage in energy and 
food, and an executive branch which has 
lost its ability to lead. Our Government 
in turn, has proved unable or unwilling 
to deal with these pressing issues. One 
party controls the executive while an- 
other controls the legislature. The result 
is a mutual check which either leaves 
legislation at a standstill or waters it 
down to such a degree that it lacks any 
authority. 

Mr. Trout presents a convincing ar- 
gument for establishing a more respon- 
sive governmental system. In every oth- 
er democracy in the world, government is 
held accountable for its actions and for 
inaction. Thus, if it meets with popular 
disapproval it will quickly and efficiently 
be removed from office and be replaced 
by a party which has a public mandate 
to act. 

Mr. Trout poses the question, “Who's 
in control?” This question can only be 
answered through responsive and ac- 
countable leadership. Until such change 
comes about, we must brace ourselves for 
more of the same, ineffective leadership 
which is unable to deal with our coun- 
try’s basic problems. 
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I would commend TRB’s column to 
the attention of my colleagues, and the 
text follows: 

[From TRB, July 20, 1574] 
‘TURBULENCE AHEAD 

With a parliamentary system like Canada’s 
the United States could have dealt with Wat- 
ergate two months after it was discovered. 
With our rigid government we have instead 
reached a point of public helplessness that 
is demeaning to a great nation. It is not 
merely demeaning but dangerous. We face 
extraordinary shocks on the economic front 
and the President evidently does not know 
what to do, nor is there any quick way of 
replacing him. There is impeachment, of 
course, but that is reserved for high crimes 
and misdemeanors and simple economic 
muddleheadedness does not meet the for- 
mula. There is no lack-of-confidence vote in 
our system that can get an election and oust 
an inept leader, there is no arrangement 
whereby a political part itself can readily 
change its spokesman as the Progressive Con- 
servative party in Canada is now preparing 
to do with the unfortunate Robert Stanfield 
after his defeat in last week's election. No, 
we are helpless, as James Sundquist of Brook- 
ings put it, recalling the discredited British 
Prime Minister who sought to appease Hit- 
ler. “Under our system, a Neville Chamber- 
lain would stay in office for his full term even 
if that meant losing a war, and the very 
freedom of the nation.” 

We need a more flexible system. For exam- 
ple, Sen. William Fulbright, who has headed 
the Foreign Relations Committee longer than 
anybody else, is a national asset. But he was 
defeated in a local primary and must go. 
Why should a man like Fulbright—or some 
equivalent senator in the same fix on the 
conservative side—be lost under a rigid sys- 
tem, and not run from some other con- 
stituency, from some safe seat, to give Con- 
gress the benefit of his continuing ex- 
perience? 

It is stunning to cross the line that sepa- 
rates the United States and Canada and find 
the idea of transferable legislative constitu- 
encies unthinkable in the former and taken 
for granted in the latter. Mr. Stanfield has 
just run from a district in central Halifax in 
Nova Scotia—he doesn’t live there. Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliot Trudeau is elected from 
the Mount Royal district of Montreal—he 
doesn't live there either. They are glad to 
have famous men to elect. 

There are two dangers of Watergate, one 
that Mr. Nixon will ride out impeachment, 
in which case the great sword that the 
Founding Fathers forged for the Constitu- 
tion will rust and be forgotten; the other 
that he will be impeached, and the Nation 
will say, "See, now we have solved the Nixon 
problem and we can forget Watergate as soon 
as possible!” Of the two, the latter possibility 
could be the more dangerous if it throws 
away the experience we have gained and 
what might be the last chance of some per- 
manent reform. 

The dominance of the presidency over 
Congress and courts seems likely to be 
checked now for a while whatever happens, 
because Mr. Nixon has overreached himself 
and been too arrogant. But the same proc- 
ess is apt to begin again after a while be- 
cause the Nation needs a strong leader, and 
will achieve it in one way or another. 

Suppose the future man in the White 
House had the charisma that Mr. Nixon lacks, 
the demagoguery of Huey Long, the effron- 
tery of Joe McCarthy, the racism of George 
Wallace, and pushed his power in the paths 
Mr. Nixon has pointed out—impoundment, 
executive privilege, national security, war- 
rantless wiretaps, sale of ambassadorships, 
falsification of cables, favors for campaign 
funds, burglary, spying and all the rest. Could 
we depend on the device of impeachment 
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alone to handle the matter? Really, wouldn't 
it be simpler to adopt a collectized parlia- 
mentary government or some partial adapta- 
tion of it? Half a dozen proposals are now 
in Congress. 

The United States would never accept par- 
liamentary “instability,” it is argued, like 
that in Canada; it breeds coalition govern- 
ments, It is odd to hear the latter argument 
advance. Prime Minister Trudeau has just 
been reelected with a fresh mandate, and 
presumably he can govern for the next four 
years with collective party responsibility. 

Things are different in Washington. I do 
not mean Watergate. One party controls the 
White House, a rival party controls the legis- 
lature and the emphasis is on negativism. 
Ah yes, you say, but this is the exception. 
Not at all. In the last 46 years the control of 
Congress and the White House has been split 
16 years, or one-third of the time. 

Often you hear it said with smug self- 
satisfaction, “So what? Divided government 
is good; one party will watch the other; the 
sound men of business will be the real rulers; 
this means less government interference. The 
fewer laws the better.” 

Business certainly is powerful. But in the 
real pinch can government act? You could 
find no better example than the terrible 
problem of inflation at the present time. All 
around the world today the economic warn- 
ing signs are flashing: “Buckle seat belts, 
turbulence ahead!” It is the most serious in- 
ternational inflation in history. How badly 
America needs a leader it can trust! 

Last week Herbert Stein, chairman of Mr. 
Nixon's Council of Economic Advisers, called 
the American economy “very strong,” but 
also acted like the watchful airline hostess 
who doesn’t want to frighten anybody but 
wants to be sure everybody is tucked in: 

“We have no easy way out of this. I think 
we have to be prepared to continue for a long 
time. I think in terms of years, not months— 
three, four years, and more or less indefi- 
nitely, we have to follow a policy of much 
greater discipline.” 

In Herbert Hoover's Great Depression there 
was a Commerce Department economist 
named Julius Klein. Mr. Hoover would see 
prosperity just around the corner, and Klein 
would explain why. The similarities are 
rather striking: 


Said Julius Klein in ‘29, 
“I'm confident there's no decline!" 
Said Herbert Stein, “Hew to the line, 
We'll all be fine by '79.” 


Dr. Stein says the real blame for inflation 
is with the American public—they rejected 
“tax increases." It is an astonishing state- 
ment for the aide of Mr, Nixon who pledged 
in 1972: “My goal is not only no tax increase 
but no tax increase for the next four years.” 

Tighten your seat belts, turbulence ahead. 
Who's at the controls? 


TRIBUTE TO ERNEST AND ROSE 
SAMUELS 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
event that took place in the State of 
Israel was a most appropriate form of 
recognition for one of our unique men 
in the 13th District of Florida. 

At a time when most see the tran- 
quility of retirement, Ernie Samuels has 
not sought but has accepted many re- 
sponsibilities in our community. As 
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chairman of the Condominium Executive 
Council of Florida, he was a leader in the 
legislative battle for the rights of his 
fellow condominium owners. He has also 
been a leader in the effort to protect our 
air and water. 

In light of his concern for the environ- 
ment, it is fit and proper that to honor 
his successful fundraising effort for 
Israel in the October fight for survival, 
there now exists in Israel a Point East 
Ernest and Rose Forest. 

The text of the news items as it ap- 
peared in the Jewish Floridian of July 12, 
1974, is as follows: 

JNF Point East PILGRIMAGE TO ISRAEL 

A most impressive pilgrimage, comprised 
of 47 delegates, traveled to Kfar Hachorshim 
to dedicate the Point East Ernest and Rose 
Forest in the Governor Askew Park Forest. 
This memorable event will linger for a long 
time as a testimonial of love and respect to 
the great leader of Point East, Mr. Ernest 
Samuels, who has become a legend in his 
own time in this great condominium. 

Attending the ceremony from Miami Beach 
was Judge Zev W. Kogan, President, JNF 
Southern Region, who came especially to pay 
tribute on this great occasion to Mr. & Mrs. 
Samuels, and to share with them and with 
the pilgrimage the joy of this great day. 
Representing the Keren Kayemeth was Mr. 
Tidhar of the American desk. 


It is good that Ernie and Rose were 
accompanied by so many of their sup- 
porters and workers from Point East, 
who have helped him make that con- 
dominium development maintain a lead- 
ership position in south Florida. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a copy of an editorial which was 
delivered over WGSM radio on July 20, 
1974. The editorial points out several 
major congressional achievements dur- 
ing the last session and helps to docu- 
ment that we have been diligent and con- 
structive in our work. Editorials like this 
will help to dispel the post-Watergate 
myth that Congress is not doing any- 
thing positive. I am sure that the follow- 
ing editorial will be of interest to my 
colleagues: 

CONGRESSIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Congress never had it so bad. The public 
seems to have the idea that their Represent- 
atives aren't doing anything. Perhaps because 
the President keeps talking about getting 
back to the business of the country as though 
nothing’s happening in the Senate and House 
and because the nation is leaderless at the 
Executive level. 

Worst of all, Watergate, for some unknown 
reason, seems to have rubbed off more on 
Congress than on the President where it be- 
longs. A recent poll show 72% of the Amer- 
ican people thought Congress was doing a 
bad job. The truth probably is most people 
don’t know what kind of a job Congress 
does. During this session the Congress passed 
a milestone bill, called the Budget Control 
and Anti-Impoundment Act, which not only 
has a built in spending limitations and pri- 
orities, but provides that each governmental 
program must be cut a pro rata percentage 
whenever expenditures exceed revenues. 
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The President can no longer pick out a 
program, supported by the Congress that he 
opposes and withhold funds, arbitrarily, from 
that one area of concern. Two full Con- 
gressional Committees worked an entire year 
on that legislation also called the Percy/ 
Ervin/Muskie Bill, There were few public 
hearings or emotional exchanges, little radio 
and television coverage. Private interests 
were well represented at the hearings, but 
no public hearings. This is legislation im- 
portant to every citizen, to everyone who pays 
taxes. 

Other Congressional accomplishments in- 
clude the War Powers resolution which pro- 
vides that no United States troops can be 
committed to foreign wars, by any President, 
for more than a short period, without Con- 
gressional approval. Additionally, Congress 
passed a pension reform bill, insuring private 
pension plans, a Social Security increase of 
11%, the 55 mph speed limit, the Alaskan 
pipeline, unprecedented funds for energy re- 
search and a new agriculture bill that is 
sending farm subsidies down from 4 billion 
dollars to 2 billion dollars this year and 460 
million next year. What it really says to 
farmers is—Grow as much as you can. 

Still on the Congressional agenda, among 
pressing concerns undone, remain Election 
Campaign Reform and Internal Congres- 
sional Reform, but the Congressional Report 
Card is not nearly as empty or as poor as 
the American people seem to think. With 
254 sub-committees and 37 standing commit- 
tees, it’s sometimes difficult to separate the 
legislative wheat from the chaff. Certainly, 
a limitation of Presidential war powers, 
budget control and increased food supply are 
commendable and progressive moves for 
which Congress should receive credit rather 
than criticism. 


ROY EARL MULLIN—GO-FER 
FIRST CLASS 


HON. DALE MILFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I announce today that 
I am losing the senior member of the 
staff team which I have relied upon so 
strongly during two campaigns and my 
first term in office. 

I am speaking of Roy Mullin, whom 
few of you know because he works in 
my district office in Grand Prairie. We 
are losing Roy through circumstances 
none of us could have anticipated, know- 
ing him as long and well as we have. 
Roy has been accepted for enrollment by 
a major university. 

We just sort of acquired Roy. Shortly 
after I announced as a candidate for 
Congress in 1972, he wandered into the 
campaign office and said he wanted to 
help. For a while, because of the braces 
on his teeth, his long hair and big glasses, 
we wondered whether he really was of 
our world. 

But, by virtue of “just being there,” 
Roy ascended to the exalted role of go- 
fer. He would go for this and go for that 
or for anything we needed. It took a 
while for his talent to sink in—you all 
know how hectic campaigns can be. But 
we came to realize that Roy had an un- 
canny ability to solve problems. 

One time we needed a television set, 
for example. 
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Mature, educated, sophisticated peo- 
ple ranted and raved about this need 
while Roy stood, nurturing his Prince 
Valiant hairdo, in the corner. 

The campaign leaders never solved the 
problem of the television set, because 
suddenly one appeared. 

“Where did it come from?” we asked. 

An extensive search turned up Roy. 
When pressed upon just how he solved 
the momentous problem of the day, Roy 
said, “Well, I just went down to the 
Seven/Eleven and rented it.” 

Roy’s simple and direct approach to 
problem-solving flowered and flourished 
and we came to appreciate it. All we had 
to do was tell Roy what we needed, care- 
fully avoid specific questions about how 
he was going to do it, and whatever it 
was would get done. 

All this talent, and Roy didn’t cost 
anything! All we had to do was feed him. 
Now that, Mr. Speaker, was something 
else again. Roy is stringbean thin, but 
he has the greatest capacity I have ever 
seen for hamburgers, peanut butter, 
balogna, pie, cake, beans—food, any kind 
of food! 

All over the 24th District, they looked 
forward to my appearance at bake 
sales—not for me, or a chance to visit 
with a candidate, but because Roy would 
buy them out! If they were serving free 
food, we would get kicked out. 

When the campaign was over and 
done—and successful—Roy received his 
reward. He was assigned to temporary 
duty in Washington for familiarization 
and to attend the swearing in ceremony 
as I became a Member of this body. 

When Roy returned to Texas, it de- 
veloped that our office could not function 
without him and his special abilities. 
Since he continued to haunt our office 
each day after school and on Saturdays, 
I gave him a part-time position on the 
staff. The position paid very little money 
but carried an elevated title as “congres- 
sional go-fer, first class.” 

There has never been any doubt that 
he has fulfilled all his responsibilities in 
an outstanding way—despite the fact 
that his memos sometimes are a little 
sticky with peanut butter. 

Roy has made another important con- 
tribution to my operation. My adminis- 
trative assistant, executive secretary, dis- 
trict coordinator, legislative assistant, 
field assistants, case workers, and secre- 
taries, have all at one time or another 
been humbled when Roy invoked his 
privilege of seniority. He even wrote me a 
memorandum once, reminding me of his 
senior status on staff. 

I hope you can tell how much we all 
love and respect Roy Mullin from the 
light nature of these remarks. One has 
to respect a man to kid him. 

To me, Roy is an outstanding example 
of the kind of young people we have so 
many of, and hear so little about. These 
are quiet young people who look at the 
world they live in and decide to get in- 
volved, to do what they can, and to make 
an opportunity to learn more about the 
system which governs, and how it oper- 
ates. 

Roy was in high school when he de- 
cided to get involved in a political cam- 
paign. I am eternally grateful that he 
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picked mine. I probably learned more 
from Roy than, he has from me. 

Mr. Speaker, we now have a vacancy 
in our Grand Prairie district office for 
one “congressional go-fer.” Starting sal- 
ary will be low and the working stand- 
ards will be high—Roy Mullin estab- 
lished them. I do not really think that it 
will stay vacant long because there are 
many other young deserving youngsters 
that are also seeking to become involved 
within the system. After proving himself, 
he too will be eligible for inservice pro- 
motion to “Congressional Go-Fer—First 
Class.” 


HELP FOR TENANTS AT LONG LAST 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. PODELL, Mr. Speaker, a major 
problem facing the urban dweller has 
been the inability of municipalities to 
maintain quality housing. In New York 
Ctiy, by the end of 1968, 18 percent of 
the total stock and 29 percent of the 
rent controlled stock was classified as 
substandard. This was unacceptable in 
1968 and intolerable today. Many struc- 
turally sound buildings are in disrepair, 
and more are on their way to this un- 
fortunate state. New housing cannot 
meet all the needs of housing and is not 
a solution in itself. 

One need only drive through the city to 
find former beautiful neighborhoods de- 
caying merely because owners of prop- 
erty have failed to maintain them. 
Apartment houses are becoming slums 
because landlords have refused to keep 
them in a state of repair and because the 
cities have insufficient funds to enforce 
housing codes. 

As a result, neighborhoods are being 
torn down and in their place, erector-set 
type projects are being built, which are 
slowly becoming the slums of the future. 
If we are to preserve the middle class 
neighborhoods of our cities, we must pre- 
vent landlords from milking the prop- 
erty and force them to keep them mod- 
ern, attractive, and in keeping with the 
needs of the neighborhood. 

Unless we do this, the Boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens will soon look like 
the war torn areas of the Bronx, and this 
must not happen. 

To this end, I, together with every New 
York City member of the congressional 
delegation, from both parties, have intro- 
duced a bill which will once and for all 
afford the tenants of our city a place 
to bring their complaints, provide them 
with a code of uniformity, and laws that 
will strictly enforce the preservation of 
existing housing. 

More specifically, the major provisions 
of this legislation are as follows: 

First. The training, employment and 
compensation of housing inspectors and 
personnel; 


Second. The establishment of housing 
courts for dealing with building viola- 
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tions, other controversies and criminal 
penalties; and 

Third. The development and improve- 
ment of housing codes and related code 
enforcement programs. 

The allocation of the distribution of 
funds will be 90 percent Federal and 
10 percent State, city, or municipality. 
The appropriation for this legislation 
is $400 million. 

This legislation is desperately needed 
by cities and municipalities throughout 
the country, more particularly by New 
York City, more particularly by the 
Borough of Brooklyn. If we are to pre- 
serve the neighborhood, we must once 
and for all prevent its decay. This legis- 
tion will be the first giant step in that 
direction and I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in its support. 


ALL IS SILENT 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try has recently seen the end of our in- 
volvement in the longest war in the his- 
tory of this country. The cost in lives of 
young and brave men, as well as in the 
money which was so desperately needed 
for programs to improve the lives of our 
citizens here at home, is incalculable. Our 
country has been involved in other bloody 
conflicts, the memories of which are 
deeply etched in the minds and hearts of 
all of us, especially our brave men who 
were on the fields of battle. One such in- 
dividual is now a member of our Capitol 
Hill Police Force and while he keeps 
watch at his appointed post here in the 
Cannon Building, his thoughts sometimes 
take him back to those scenes of horror 
that he witnessed during World War II. 
He has put some of these memories into 
poems which enable us all to feel as if 
we are walking with him across the bat- 
tlefield. I include, Mr. Speaker, one 
of the poems of this Capitol Hill police- 
man, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
in the Recorp following these remarks. It 
is entitled “All Is Silent.” I believe that 
reading this poem will make each of us 
more thankful for the peace our country 
now enjoys: 

Aut Is SILENT 

All is silent. All is silent. 

As I walk over the battlefield after a battle, 

I see death all over the field on its last rattle. 

They lay in slumber in their Death Mask of 
deep sleep 

Looking around at the bodies I wonder why 
death is so cheap. 

Some are lying on their backs, others kneel- 
ing in their Death Mask of sleep. 

I wonder aloud and ask have they died in 
vain. 

On some of the faces, a tortured mask of pain. 

There are tanks and guns and bodies every- 
where in sight. 


I look and ponder, why does my heart feel 
feel so tight. 

All is silent, all is silent in this desolate place. 

They sleep in peace with a Death Mask etch- 
ed on their face. 
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There are some gruesome sights; others look 
like they dropped to rest. 

But in this fight they undertook they met 
death in its sternest test. 

In the hot blistering sun, the stench of death 
is everywhere. 

I stand in stunned silence praying to drive 
this out forever. 

All is silent. All is silent. What is there to 
say. 

On the field of death, I shiver in this hot 
summer day. 

I stumble and tumble along like an animal 
in a trance. 

All is silent. All is silent. Please God give 
them a chance. 

They say death is like a thief in the night. 

But these comrades of mine died in the broad 
daylight. 

The wounded have long been taken off the 
field of battle. 

The cries of agony I hear like a faint distant 
rattle. 

I walk off the field watching them put the 
dead in their sacks. 

Away from the field under tarpaulins in a 
triangle the dead are stacked 

My heart grieves, I cannot cry, I cannot stay, 
I must go on to live another day. 

I stumble onto another day; I thank the 
Lord for saving me today. 

All is silent. All is silent. 


CONGRESSMAN KEMP PRAISES AN 
INNOVATIVE NEW YORK STATE 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a new education program, initiated by 
the State of New York on May 24, 1974. 

This program is called the Regents 
Credit Bank. For a small fee, an indi- 
vidual can have this computer system 
store all college courses, military educa- 
tion programs, and special tests. This 
service is especially beneficial to those 
who interrupt their education pro- 
grams to enter the military or for other 
reasons. The Regents Credit Bank will 
make it much easier for these people 
when they decide to return to school. The 
information contained in the bank will 
be made available to the school or em- 
ployer only at the request of the indi- 
vidual, thus guaranteeing the individ- 
ual’s right to privacy. The bank’s pri- 
mary use will be in the educational sys- 
tems, but this service can be used for job 
applications as well. 

I bring this program to the attention 
of my colleagues, as it is the first pro- 
gram of its kind in this country. For 
many years now New York State has 
been a national leader in the advance- 
ment of new and innovative aids to stu- 
dents and educators, and I want to take 
the opportunity to commend the New 
York State Department of Education for 
this its newest effort on behalf of our 
educational system and its beneficiaries. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert 
the text of the statement made by the 
department of education: 
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THE REGENTS CREDIT BANK 

In our society where a college degree opens 
countless occupational doors, the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York has recognized the need for certi- 
fying the accomplishments of those who 
have obtained knowledge and skills outside 
the formal classroom. In September 1972, 
therefore, the Board of Regents established 
the External Degree Program, which so far 
has enrolled over 5,000 students from all 
over the country. Emphasizing that what a 
person knows is more important than how 
he learned it, the program allows qualified 
persons to earn a college degree without at- 
tending classes. Students earn credit toward 
an external degree in various ways, including 
college equivalency examinations, courses at 
accredited colleges, military education pro- 
grams, and special tests. 

To date over 1,200 individuals have re- 
ceived external degrees in liberal arts, busi- 
ness administration, and nursing. Many 
graduates of the associate in arts program 
have continued their education in 4-year 
colleges, while others are using their de- 
grees to satisfy job requirements. A large 
percent are on active duty in the military, 
most of them career service personnel. 

With the success of its External Degree 
Program already acknowledged, the Board 
of Regents has recently expanded services 
to independent learners by initiating a new 
evaluation and transcript system known as 
a “Credit Bank.” This unique service is de- 
signed to evaluate an individual’s educa- 
tional achievements in terms of college credit, 
and record them on a single transcript from 
the University of the State of New York, the 
comprehensive educational system over 
which the Regents preside. Originally avail- 
able only to enrollees in the External De- 
gree Program, the Credit Bank is now open 
to all interested persons, including members 
of the armed forces and their dependents, 
regardless of age, state of residence, or pre- 
vious educational experience. 

The Credit Bank will evaluate scores earned 
on proficiency examinations such as those 
offered by the College Level Examination Pro- 
gram (CLEP) and the College Proficiency 
Examination Program (CPEP), and the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. The 
Credit Bank will also consider military serv- 
ice school courses and courses taken in resi- 
dence or by correspondence from accredited 
colleges and universities. All evaluations will 
be conducted according to the academic pol- 
icies and standards established by the faculty 
of the Regents External Degree Program. 

In operation since late May, the Credit 
Bank will open a record for any individual 
for a small fee. It will then provide an un- 
limited number of evaluations and trans- 
cripts for two years. At the request of the 
Credit Bank member, transcripts will be for- 
warded to any agency, person, or educational 
institution. 

The Regents expect the Credit Bank to 
meet the need of employers, agencies, and 
institutions of higher learning for a formal 
comprehensive, and academically consistent 
transcript. Hopefully it will function like the 
External Degree in aiding job advancement 
and academic placement. 

The Credit Bank should especially help 
those people who use their local libraries for 
independent study. These persons, who are 
interested in preparing for proficiency exam- 
inations such as CLEP and CPEP, will now be 
able to earn college credit directly and keep 
a record of their achievement until they wish 
to apply it toward a degree program, external 
or campus-based. If widely used, the Credit 
Bank could significantly increase the number 
of independent learners wh- devise a pro- 
gram of study centered in the library. The 
Regents Credit Bank could thus have im- 
portant implcations for libraries as they plan 
their policies and programs with independent 
learners in mind. 
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ALCOHOLISM: A GROWING 
PROBLEM 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years now there has been a growing 
realization of the direct and indirect 
effects which alcoholism has had on this 
Nation. We in the Congress have tried 
to do our part in fighting this growing 
problem, but obviously, it takes more 
than Federal participation to do the job. 

That is why I was pleased to meet with 
the new and expanded Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee of the National Council 
on Alcoholism, an organization which 
operates in the private sector to supple- 
ment what the Government is doing. 

I think the prestige of the men who 
head this program indicates the concern 
of the private sector. The cochairmen of 
the NCA Labor-Management Committee 
are Mr. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, and Mr. James M. Roche, 
chairman of the board of General 
Motors. The expanded committee com- 
prises some of the top labor and cor- 
porate presidents in the United States. 

The National Council on Alcoholism 
was founded in 1944 and during the 
1950’s and 1960’s made the fight against 
alcoholism in industry one of its top 
priorities. However, in those days the 
stigma of alcoholism still prevailed, and 
while there were limited successes in 
some industries, there had to be a major 
attitudinal change on the part of the 
American public before real progress 
could be made. 

At the luncheon both Mr. Meany and 
Mr. Roche pledged their full coopera- 
tion to developing in the voluntary sector 
a massive program to detect and treat 
alcoholism in industry. We in the Federal 
Government must do our share, because 
the rising consumption of alcohol is 
reaching epidemic proportions in the 
United States. We passed the Compre- 
hensive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
Prevention, Treatment and Rehabilita- 
tion Act in 1970 and renewed it again in 
1974. But passing the law is one thing— 
getting it implemented is another. That 
is why I was so delighted that these 
leaders from both labor and industry 
have joined hands on their own initiative 
to see that alcoholism treatment and 
prevention programs eventually reach 
into every assembly line and into every 
corporate executive suite. 

The very same day this luncheon was 
held, Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger, of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, sent to Congress the 
second special report on developments 
since the first report was released in 
February of 1972. The 219-page report 
was prepared by a 38-member task force 
of distinguished alcoholism authorities 
from all over the country. 

Interestingly enough, the massive re- 
port singled out alcoholism programs in 
business and industry as one of the most 
effective segments of the work of the 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
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Alcoholism and stated that such pro- 
grams report the highest rates of recov- 
ery. However, the report in its entirety 
makes for some unhappy reading. In its 
first report to the Congress in 1972, HEW 
estimated the cost to the country from 
alcoholism at $15 billion. At the press 
conference on July 10, 1974, Secretary 
Weinberger, referring to alcohol misuse 
and alcoholism as “an epidemic health 
and social problem,” announced that the 
report of the 38 experts made a conserv- 
ative estimate of the cost of alcoholism 
of $25 billilon annually to our country. 

The largest single area of cost— 
amounting to $9.35 billion—was the lost 
production of the goods and services 
which could be attributed to the reduced 
production of alcohol-troubled male 
workers. The cost of the lost production 
of women and of alcoholic persons who 
are institutionalized or living on Skid 
Row is not included in the $9.35 billion 
estimate. Other highlights of the HEW 
report to the Congress can only be briefiy 
summarized: 

First. A Gallup poll of June 9, 1974, 
reported that “the proportion of adults 
who drink is at the highest point re- 
corded in 35 years of regular Gallup poll 
audits of America’s drinking habits.” It 
reported that 18 percent of those 18 years 
and older—some 25 million Americans— 
sometimes drink to excess and more than 
they think they should. 

Second. Excessive use of alcohol, as re- 
ported in studies from all parts of the 
world, is related to certain cancers, par- 
ticularly those of the mouth, pharynx, 
larynx, esophagus, and primary cancer 
of the liver. A heavy drinker who does 
not smoke has approximately the same 
increased risk of developing cancer of 
the mouth and throat as a heavy smoker 
who does not drink. When heavy drink- 
ing and heavy smoking are combined, the 
risk jumps enormously—to 15 times 
greater than among people who neither 
drink nor smoke. 

Third. The increase in juvenile drink- 
ers is staggering. The study reports that 
one out of every seven high school seniors 
admitted to getting drunk at least once 
a week. At the press conference, Dr. Mor- 
ris Chafetz, Director of the National In- 
stitute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 
said the increase in heavy teen-age 
drinking “just blows my mind. It worries 
me greatly.” 

Fourth. Dr. Charles C. Edwards, the 
Assistant Secretary for Health, empha- 
sizing the report’s conclusions that alco- 
holism is an illness that can engender 
other serious diseases, said: 

The time has come to bring the treatment 
of alcoholism into the mainstream of our 
Nation's health care system, 


A DAY IN COURT FOR VETERANS 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of the reassimilation of veterans has 
been a concern of American governments 
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after each of our major wars. For over 
a half of a million Vietnam-era veterans 
efforts toward this reassimilation have 
been severely hampered by use of be- 
havioral stigmas by the U.S. Department 
of Defense. These stigmas can cost the 
veteran vital educational and medical 
benefits as well as preclude the veteran 
from employment in a position with a 
secure future. 

I, like a number of my colleagues, find 
it very disturbing that ex-servicemen 
should be haunted by their past “less 
than honorable” records. Unquestion- 
ably employers should be informed as to 
whether or not a veteran who is apply- 
ing for a job with their firm received 
a dishonorable discharge. Perhaps, too, 
certain “less than honorable discharges” 
should be recorded on a veterans dis- 
charge papers. 

However, the necessity for recording 
all such “less than honorable” discharges 
should be reviewed. Why should a vet- 
eran's bedwetting problem preclude him 
from a job with a secure future? It seems 
to me that employers’ hiring processes 
should be sophisticated enough to deter- 
mine the qualifications of their prospec- 
tive employees without requiring such 
irrelevant behavioral stigmas. 

As a product of the efforts of our col- 
leagues, Mr. KocH and Mr. ASPIN, ex- 
servicemen and women can now request 
new discharge papers without the De- 
fense Department’s code which connotes 
the reason for discharge. Representative 
Strokes has introduced a measure which 
would prohibit the code from being 
printed on a veteran’s discharge papers. 
This bill would also limit the number of 
“less than honorable discharges,” as well 
as improve the discharge and dismissal 
review process. 

For the benefit of my colleagues I 
would like to present the following arti- 
cle by Robert S. Stokes, a reporter for 
the Asbury Park Press. Mr. Stokes speaks 
to this issue and informs veterans that 
there is a Discharge Review Board be- 
fore which hearings on upgrading an 
assigned discharge are conducted. 

The article follows: 

A Day IN COURT FOR VETERANS 
(By Robert S. Stokes) 

In the past decade, more than a half mil- 
lion servicemen and women have left the 
armed forces stigmatized by official records 
that give them a sort of social leprosy. Some 
of these are veterans with “other than honor- 
able” discharges from the service—‘“undesir- 
ables,” “bad conduct,” or “dishonorable.” 
Some even have “general’’ discharges that 
state they are for service “under honorable 
conditions.” 

A discharge certificate is given to each dis- 
charged serviceman with a title that char- 
acterizes the moral rectitude of his service. 
No such certificate shows special merit. The 
serviceman who keeps his nose clean merely 
gets a certificate that can't hurt him. Only 
those whose records were thought by the 
military to be special in a negative way are 
distinguished by this system, 

Major employers, at least those with per- 
sonnel departments, usually ask to see the 
discharge certificate. They don’t have to look 
far for such records; all they have to do is 
ask the applicant to show it. For most vet- 
erans with “less than honorable” discharges, 
and even for some with “general” discharges, 
it’s generally difficult to secure a decent job 
with a secure future. 

For these people, many of them drafted to 
serve in Vietnam, re-entry into American so- 
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ciety is tough enough without this kind of 
handicap. It can cost them important bene- 
fits like a Veterans Administration educa- 
tional loan or grant, a VA-approved mortgage, 
or sorely needed medical care in a veterans 
hospital. 

Furthermore, the administrative discharge 
system—which determines the original dis- 
charge status—was characterized as a “cham- 
ber of horrors” by Douglass L. Custis in a 
1971 article in the ABA Journal. In citing 
what he called “kangaroo court proceedings,” 
Mr. Custis (who served in the Judge Advocate 
General's Corps) decried a procedure “in 
which the person accused is denied the right 
to subpoena witnesses on his own behalf, con- 
front and cross-examine the witnesses against 
him, require the prosecution to adhere to the 
rules of evidence, or expect the prosecution 
to shoulder the burden of proving him guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

What makes the situation of these veterans 
with “other than honorable” discharges 
doubly unfortunate is that an established, 
if not always successful avenue of appeal does 
exist—a little-known recourse to have these 
tainted discharges upgraded or modified. The 
so-called courts of last resort for veterans, 
located in the Pentagon, are Discharge Re- 
view Boards or Boards for Correction of Mili- 
tary Records, one for each branch of the 
armed services, (Some of those with “general” 
or “undesirable” discharges are further stig- 
matized by an “SPN” number on Defense De- 
partment Form 214, which all ex-servicemen 
are given and which major employers and 
government agencies know enough to ask for. 

These members, giving the reason for dis- 
charge, are keyed to a widely circulated De- 
fense Department list; they may show that 
the serviceman was discharged for “homo- 
sexual tendencies,” bedwetting, use of drugs, 
or mere lassitude, among other reasons. As of 
May 1, the Defense Department, at the 
prodding of Congressman Edward Koch of 
New York and Les Aspin of Wisconsin, ad- 
ministratively changed the system to allow 
veterans to request new discharge papers 
without the SPN code. Those discharged af- 
ter May 1 will not have SPN numbers on 
their discharge papers. 

On May 15, Congressman Louis Stokes of 
Ohio introduced H.R. 14827 “to require. that 
discharge certificates issued to members of 
the armed forces not indicate the conditions 
or reasons for discharge, to limit the separa- 
tion of enlisted members under conditions 
other than honorable, and to improve the 
procedures for the review of discharges and 
dismissals.” The bill is now in the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

Few lawyers know about this narrow aspect 
of military law, but those who have handled 
appeals for upgrading bad discharges for ex- 
GIs say it represents a rapidly growing field 
of legal services. Elliott H. Vernon, who re- 
turned to private practice in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey two years ago after serv- 
ing for more than four years with the U.S. 
Army’s Judge Advocate General's Corps, has 
represented several servicemen before dis- 
charge review boards and has succeeded in 
having their discharge status modified. “I've 
found the boards I’ve appeared before to be 
eminently fair,” says Vernon, “and to have 
the best interests of the veteran at heart.” 

Vernon recently appealed the discharge of 
a former Army enlisted man who spent 18 
months in military hospitals for a service- 
connected injury and was subsequently re- 
leased from active duty without any con- 
sideration of disability compensation. When 
the Army Board for Correction of Military 
Records ordered another physical examina- 
tion of the veteran, doctors found the man 
physically unfit at the time of his discharge. 
The Army Discharge Review Board subse- 
quently ruled that the veteran was entitled 
to compensation for his injuries. 

In cases where veterans have been dis- 
charged from military service as a direct re- 
sult of conviction of offenses under the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, it’s more diffi- 
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cult to get a discharge modified or upgraded. 
The need for a route of appeal is particularly 
great today because the “other than honor- 
able” discharge may be capricously given; 
grounds for such a discharge range from non- 
payment of debts to alleged drug abuse. 

The main stumbling blocks to veterans 
seeking changes in their discharge status 
seem to lie in the location of the boards, the 
extensive preparation required by the lawyer 
representing the veteran, and the long wait 
for a hearing. “Dealing with the military in 
legal matters,” said one lawyer familiar with 
these appeals, ‘frankly scares a lot of law- 
yers off a case like this even if they know the 
procedure.” 

Nevertheless, the Air Force Board for Cor- 
rection of Military Records recently reported 
that 16 percent of “punitive” discharges 
(“bad conduct” or “dishonorable”’) have 
been upgraded as a result of veteran appeals. 
David Addlestone, director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union’s Military Rights Proj- 
ect in Washington (address given below), 
says more GIs could have their bad dis- 
charges upgraded if there were regional re- 
view boards. 

“It is very important for veterans to appear 
in person at these hearings,” says Addle- 
stone, “and since they must pay their own 
traveling expenses to Washington, many of 
them simply don't apply due to lack of 
funds.” 

To give interested lawyers the knowledge 
necessary to file discharge appeals, the 
ACLU’s Military Rights Project, which has 
legal advisers with the various state ACLU 
chapters, is planning to hold seminars in 
major cities around the country. 

“There is definitely a growing need for 
legal service for GIs with ad discharges,” 
says Addlestone. “These veterans deserve 
their day in court just as much as anyone 
else who feels they've suffered an injustice.” 

The review board procedure basically in- 
volves a written request for a hearing, a 
statement indicating what the veteran wants 
corrected in his or her record, and the rea- 
sons for the correction or modification. At- 
torneys also submit other documents to sup- 
port the veteran's claim. 

Members of the review boards are either 
active duty officers or civilian government 
Officials with expert knowledge of military 
discharge classification procedures. A board 
examiner presents the case to the review 
board and the veteran's attorney is usually 
required to be present to answer questions. 

The Vietnam War is over for most veterans, 
but those who came home with less than 
honorable discharges wage a never ending 
battle for economic and psychological sur- 
vival, a battle perpetuated by the Slotch on 
their military records. For veterans who feel 
that they received an unjust discharge, the 
legal profession should attempt to satisfy 
the right to legal counsel by having the 
knowledge necessary to represent them. A 
veteran needs and deserves his day in court. 


GLENN HALSEY, MEMBER OF GRAY- 
SON COUNTY, VA., BOARD OF SU- 
PERVISORS, ENDORSES LEGISLA- 
TION TO SAVE THE NEW RIVER 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
main reasons that I have worked to see 
that the New River be studied for pos- 
sible inclusion in the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System is that through this legis- 
lation the people that are affected will 
be directly heard. The Department of In- 
terior’s regulations provide that public 
hearings be conducted in the area, and 
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not just in Washington, D.C., or an area 
which is inaccessible to most of the citi- 
zens. 

A major complaint on the Federal 
Power Commission when it considered 
the proposed Blue Ridge power project 
was that it had not made itself avail- 
able to hear testimony in the affected 
area. Just one public hearing in the area 
was held, and it was in Beckley, W. Va., 
some 144 miles from the project area. 
This made it nearly impossible for local 
citizen participation due to the difficulty 
in travel and location. 

Mr. Glenn Halsey, a member of the 
Grayson County, Va., Board of Super- 
visors, made an eloquent plea for such 
public hearings in his testimony before 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Recreation. For the benefit of my col- 
leagues, I submit the text of his testi- 
mony: 

TESTIMONY OF Mr. GLENN HALSEY 


My name is Glenn Halsey. I am a member 
of the Grayson County Board of Supervisors 
serving as Chairman of that Board from 
1959 to 1971. The major flow of New River 
is through my district and the most dev- 
astating destruction of farm lands and 
dislocation of schools, churches and roads 
will be in my district. 

Throughout the years I have had the 
full support of my constituents in opposing 
the impounding of New River for the pur- 
poses of flushing out the Kanawha River for 
the relief of the chemical companies around 
Charleston. Now that has been swept under 
the rug and we are asked to believe that the 
project is needed to meet peak demands 
for electric power. All the time, even now, 
the Power Company says there is no short- 
age in their system, no brown-outs and they 
continue to advertise to solicite more use 
of power. 

We have appealed to our State and Fed- 
eral officials to help us and are told over 
and over again that the responsibility for the 
project lies in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and before the Administrative Law 
Judge. We beg our State and Federal officials 
to convene hearings at Wilkesboro Federal 
Courthouse or Abingdon Federal Court- 
house in order that the people may be 
heard rather than the lawyers. One hear- 
ing was held at Beckley, West Virginia, a 
long, hard days travel from Grayson and 
Ashe. I attended. 

My district joins Ashe and Alleghany; my 
problems are the same as theirs. We are 
thankful that we have voices strong and 
courageous enough to speak for us in Wash- 
ington—even if we are not your constituents, 
we are one people trying to save an eternal 
river. 

Mr. Chairman, we urge support of this bill 
to include the New River in the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System for study. Maybe while 
that is being done we can get the support 
of our representatives in the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for leave to file, prior 
to June 13, 1974, certain supplemental data 
and documents relating to the statements 
I have made. 

Thank you. 


HARRINGTON AMENDMENT TO 
CLARIFY POLICE TRAINING PRO- 
HIBITION 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, as the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
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tee continues markup on the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to clarify the prohibition on police 
training contained in section 112 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. This amendment 
would resolve the ambiguities now in 
the statute, while preserving and 
strengthening the intent of Congress as 
expressed in 1973. 

Currently, section 112 states that no 
part of the appropriations made avail- 
able to carry out the act, including 
Agency for International Development 
and military assitsance program funds, 
shall be used to “conduct any police 
training or related program in a foreign 
country.” However, the term “police 
training or related program” is not de- 
fined in the section. The imprecision of 
this term has left the act open to dif- 
fering interpretations, and has allowed 
for the continuation of programs which 
appear to circumvent the intent of Con- 
gress. 

It seems clear that in section 112 Con- 
gress intended to end the American sub- 
sidization of all training programs in 
foreign countries which involve instruc- 
tion of policemen in the skills and tac- 
tics normally associated with police op- 
erations. The committee report accom- 
panying the Senate version of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1973 states plainly 
of this section: 

United States participation in the highly 
sensitive area of public safety and police 
training unavoidably invites criticism from 
persons who seek to identify the United 
States with every act of police brutality or 
oppression in any country in which this pro- 
gram operates. It matters little whether the 
charges can be substantiated, they inevitably 
stigmatize the total United States foreign 
ald effort. 


In its approval of section 112, Congress 
appears to have expressed the philosophy 
that interference with the domestic law 
enforcement policies of foreign nations 
is not a proper aim for American assist- 
ance programs. Although it seems ob- 
vious that Congress intended to halt 
police training programs in foreign 
countries, the lack of precision in the 
wording of section 112 has allowed for 
the continuation of programs which cir- 
cumvent this intent. Currently, at the 
Army School of the Americas, a Defense 
Department training school in the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone, 1,340 military troops 
from 16 Latin American nations, par- 
tially supported by MAP funds, are being 
instructed in areas such as “urban 
counterinsurgency,” “urban counter- 
insurgency operations,” “internal de- 
velopment civic action,” and “internal 
security operations.” These courses 
seem to be providing the kind of knowl- 
edge and skills that can be used for 
police-type operations. 

The Department of Defense has issued 
a memorandum (unclas 8226) contain- 
ing its interpretation of section 112, 
which indicates how the intent of Con- 
gress has been misconstrued to allow for 
the continuation of these programs: 

Assistance in foreign countries under the 
Foreign Assistance Act for all phases of 
civilian law enforcement (other than nar- 
cotics control) is prohibited. “Law enforce- 
ment” includes apprehension and control of 
political offenders and opponents of govern- 
ment in power (other than prisoners of war) 
as well as persons suspected of commission 
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of so-called common crimes. Section 112 
FAA does not prohibit assistance, pursuant 
to Sec 502 FAA to units whose sole function 
is that aspect of internal security which may 
involve combat operations against insur- 
gents or legitimate self-defense of national 
territory against foreign invasion, whether 
or not such units are called police. “Assist- 
ance is, however, prohibited to units which 
have an on-going civilian law enforcement 
function as well as a combat function... . 
The prohibition does not apply to units 
which have a contingency function of sup- 
porting the police but which do not have any 
on-going civilian law enforcement functions. 


Thus, according to DOD’s interpreta- 
tion of the law, military forces which 
serve an unofficial, non-ongoing civilian 
law enforcement function, are not pro- 
hibited from receiving U.S. aid or assist- 
ance for police training purposes. 

In many Latin American nations the 
military plays a large role in civilian law 
enforcement practices. Although these 
duties may not be an official ongoing 
part of the military’s responsibilities, 
these civilian police activities are, in fact, 
often performed by the military forces. 

In May 1970 the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee issued the “Report of the Special 
Study Mission on Military Assistance 
Training (Latin America), which con- 
tains information on the civilian law en- 
forcement functions of the military in 
the four countries they visited. Excerpts 
from the report, which follow, indicate 
the extent to which the military is, in- 
deed, involved in civilian law enforce- 
ment: 

Brazil: “Internal security is considered a 
prime mission for nearly all armed forces 
units, particularly the Army. While civilian 
police forces have the primary responsibility 
for responding to threats of public disorder, 
they are backed up by military forces as 
required... .” 

. - - “traditional role of the Brazilian mili- 
tary in frontier and interior areas where 
it has engaged a significant part of its man- 
power and other resources on projects from 
which civic benefits result.” 

“.., the Brazilian military’s concept of 
professionalism does not include staying out 
of politics.” 

Peru: “As for internal security, the Peru- 
vian armed forces have proved their capabili- 
ties by crushing swiftly and effectively a 
Castroite uprising. Most officers have re- 
ceived some American training in doctrines of 
counterinsurgency. The emphasis which the 
United States military missions have given to 
civic action has been readily acceptable to 
the Peruvian military. Their own service 
schools have constantly stressed the impor- 
tance of the military role in the ‘social and 
economic progress’ of the country.” 

Colombia: “U.S. civic action doctrine also 
has been generally accepted by the Colom- 
bian military. Top generals are convinced 
that if the insurgents are to be kept within 
Manageable bounds, the populace must 
know and trust the army as a friend and 
protecter. Called “a civic action army” by 
members of the milgroup, the Colombian 
Armed Forces are engaged in a number of 
projects aimed at benefiting rural citizens.” 

Panama: “The internal security capabili- 
ties of the National Guard (which includes 
all the services) have been adequate to cope 
with the small insurgency organized by sup- 
porters of deposed President Arias which 
periodically surfaces near the Costa Rican 
border. Our milgroup has promoted in- 
creased involvement of the Panamanian 
forces in civic action... .” 


Just this week, events in Chile demon- 


strated the continuing law enforcement 
role often played by the military in 
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Latin American countries. A military 
tribunal convicted 60 persons of essen- 
tially political crimes—sentencing four 
of them to death by firing squad—a stark 
example of how the military can easily 
become heavily involved in domestic 
criminal justice affairs. 

All five of the countries mentioned 
above, whose military forces were in- 
volved in civilian law enforcement func- 
tions, are currently having troops 
trained at DOD’s military training 
schools in the Canal Zone. The troops 
are being instructed in tactics which are 
easily adaptable, if not identical, to po- 
lice functions, and which are of ques- 
tionable relevance to legitimate military 
defense training. It is clear to me that 
the Department of Defense has taken 
advantage of the vague and imprecise 
wording of section 112 to instruct these 
military personnel in what are essen- 
tially police tactics. 

Action needs to be taken to insure 
that the intent of Congress, with respect 
to police training, is fully carried out. 
Accordingly, section 112 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act should be refined to ban 
explicitly the kinds of police training 
activities which are being carried out 
by the Army School of the Americas in 
the Canal Zone. My amendment would 
add the following paragraph to section 
112, offering a more specific definition 
of police training programs: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. —, OFFERED BY MR. 

HARRINGTON 

Page 4, after line 22, insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 6. Section 112 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2151j) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘police training or related program’ 
shall include any training or instruction of 
any individual relating (1) to that individ- 
ual’s performance of any law enforcement 
function in a governmental, unofficial, part- 
time, or full-time capacity, or (2) to that 
individual’s participation in any operation 
of a police, civilian militia, or intelligence 
nature in support of a government against 
any insurgent forces operating against such 
government. Notwithstanding the preceding 
sentence, this section shall not apply to any 
program which trains the military police of 
any of the armed forces of a foreign country 
solely for law enforcement activities within 
those armed forces,” 


This paragraph defines police training 
to include any training or instruction re- 
lating to an individual’s participation in 
domestic law enforcement operations or 
domestic insurgency operations. It would 
deny police-related training to any in- 
dividual who participates in such activi- 
ties in any capacity—officially or unoffi- 
cially, full time or part time. Adoption of 
this amendment would insure that the 
intent of Congress can no longer be cir- 
cumvented by an interpretation of the 
law which excludes part-time police of- 
ficers from the ban on police training 
in foreign countries. 

My amendment makes no substantive 
changes in section 112. Rather, it defines 
the terms contained therein more pre- 
cisely in order to avoid further misin- 
terpretation and circumvention of con- 
gressional intent. 
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CARPOOLING FOR MINORITY SUB- 
URBAN WORKERS URGED 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the Planning Division 
of the Rhode Island Department of 
Transportation for their “Plan for the 
Conservation of Transportation En- 
ergy.” The program is composed of a 
much heralded employer-based carpool 
program, plans for fringe parking con- 
struction and improvements to mass 
transit. It is financ2d by a $400,000 grant 
from the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion. 

It must be pointed out that regard- 
less of oil company efforts to convince us 
otherwise, there is still a compelling need 
to conserve fuel; and there will always 
be a need to improve air quality in urban 
areas. The plan delineated by the Rhode 
Island DOT is a necessary and important 
step towards that end. I would recom- 
mend that anyone interested in this pro- 
gram contact either Lee Taylor or Fran- 
cis Dutra of the Department of Trans- 
portation, Planning Division, State Of- 
fice Building, Providence, Rhode Island 
02903. 

I include the following articles: 


Car POOLING FOR MINORITY SUBURBAN 
WORKERS URGED 


A state-backed car pooling program could 
assist large suburban employers in meeting 
their quotas for hiring minorities, a spokes- 
man for BIF Industries said yesterday. 

Those comments were among the words of 
support given the program yesterday by the 
two employers who are already committed 
participants in the effort, BIF and Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust National Bank. 

The car pooling plan, called a Transpor- 
tation Assistance Program for Employers, 
was discussed during a meeting in the state 
house. 

According to Gene Kopl, BIF spokesman, 
most minority persons live in Providence 
and have difficulty getting to plants in the 
suburbs. Car pooling and public transpor- 
tation improvements, he said should make 
it easier to work outside the city. 

He said the company’s commuter trends 
reversed when it recently moved its plant 
from Providence to East Greenwich. Most 
BIF employees live in the city and commute. 
He said a trend of that sort will continue 
to grow even further when former Navy 
property at Quonset is turned over to in- 
dustry. 

Ronald Andsager, the Hospital Trust 
spokesman, said his company has taken the 
position that it cannot close its eyes to the 
real possibility of another energy crisis af- 
fecting the commuting habits of its em- 
ployers coming into Providence. 

The new state-backed program, he said, 
will provide Hospital Trust with a com- 
plete profile of its employes’ transportation 
habits, the kind of transportation they use, 
public transit opportunities and other per- 
tinent information. He said the car pool- 
transit effort could provide “an emergency 
backup transportation system in time of 
gasoline shortages similar to last winter's 
crisis.” 

Facing both companies in trying to solve 
their own commuter problems are what 
Andsager called “urban traffic and parking 
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congestion and other transit problems well 
beyond our control.” 


GROWTH PATTERNS SEEN AFFECTING CAR POOLS 
(By Paul A. Kelly) 


The two committed employer participants 
in a big state-backed car pooling effort are 
facing the problem from opposite directions. 
One wants to get its city employes out to his 
plant in the suburbs while the other is con- 
cerned about bringing its workers into the 
city from their homes outside. 

The two test participants are BIF Indus- 
tries, which moved its plant from Providence 
to East Greenwich and Rhode Island Hospi- 
tal Trust, which has most of its employes 
working in metropolitan Providence. 

Their viewpoints on what has been labeled 
a Transportation Assistance Program for em- 
ployers were explained by company spokes- 
men at a state house meeting on the car 
pooling effort yesterday. 

Gene Kopf, BIF spokesman, said the com- 
muting problems of that firm were turned 
around when it moved to East Greenwich. 
Many of its employes still live in the Provi- 
dence area and find themselves commuting 
out to the suburbs to work while the general 
run of commuters are going the other way. 

Kopf said this is a trend that has been 
growing as more industries have located in 
the suburbs. It will grow still more when new 
industries develop at former Navy property 
at Quonset Point, he said. 

The BIF spokesman said the new em- 
ployer transportation assistance program, 
emphasizing car pooling should help em- 
ployers with equal employment opportunity 
goals. He said a problem with most minority 
groups is that they live in Providence and 
have difficulty getting to jobs in plants in 
the suburbs. Carpooling and public transit 
improvements should help them, he said, 
since it is tailored to improve transportation 
for those leaving their homes in the city to 
work outside as well as those commuting to 
city jobs. 

Ronald Andsager, the Hospital Trust 
spokesman, said his company has taken the 
position that it cannot close its eyes to the 
real possibility of another energy crisis that 
could affect the commuting habits of its 
employes. He said the car pool-transit pro- 
gram can at least provide “an emergency 
back-up transportation system in time of 
gasoline shortages similar to last winter’s 
crisis.” 

The new program, he said, will provide 
Hospital Trust with a complete profile of its 
employes’ transportation habits, the kind of 
transportation they use, public transit op- 
portunities and other pertinent information. 
He said that while his company has been 
looking for improved transportation services 
for its,employes “it becomes a terribly com- 
plicated problem when you are contending 
with urban traffic and parking congestion 
and other transit problems well beyond our 
control.” 


TRANSIT PLAN 


Commuters who drive back and forth to 
work—and their employers—should be in- 
troduced to the Rhode Island Action Plan 
developed by the state planning division. Its 
purposes are to conserve fuel, and to improve 
air quality in urban areas. These are familiar 
goals, true, but their importance has grown 
sharply because of the energy crisis and 
keener awareness of the importance of clean 
air. 

The serious intent of the plan is under- 
lined by substantial financial support—up 
to $400,000 from the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration. The sum is probably the largest 
ever spent in Rhode Island on a transporta- 
tion energy conservation project. 

The plan's first phase—the Transportation 
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Assistance Program—begins this week. Par- 
ticipating with the state will be BIF Indus- 
tries and Rhode Island Hospital Trust Corp., 
whose employe commuting “characteristics” 
will be analyzed by computers on the basis 
of questionnaires. Locations for car-pooling, 
bus pick-ups, fringe parking facilities, com- 
muter rail service and bus routes also will 
be studied. Again, most of these transit study 
areas are familiar. But there should be some 
surprise when findings about transit service 
are related to in-depth analysis of commuter 
attitudes. Many commuters would perhaps 
leave cars at home, if express service mini- 
buses were available. 

Some Rhode Island firms do urge that em- 
ployes ride buses. Textron workers received 
a modest subsidy for bus fare—one firm's 
attempt to reduce expressway congestion. 
Possibly BIF and Hospital Trust will add to 
knowledge about the auto use habit that has 
such an obvious grip on the commuter. 

Expressway appearances during rush hours 
suggest that the scene never will change, 
that transit programs are destined to fail. 
Fortunately, in this state, the legislative out- 
look is not bleak. The sense of responsibility 
for reliable bus service is keener probably 
than in the past; witness the purchase of a 
private bus line with state funds. Also, tax- 
payers are awakening to their growing sup- 
port of Transit Authority operations. The 
state administration refuses to give up a foot 
of rail trackage without a fight. And there 
is the specter of further gasoline shortages, 
and perhaps higher prices. 

These concerns, with their significance 
for the environment and transportation, do 
relate to the Rhode Island Action Plan, and 
the employer transit assistance program. The 
need is to convince employers and workers 
to participate in transportation programs 
that are designed for more efficient energy 
use and for improving air quality. 


News RELEASE 


Boston.— The Regional Administrator of 
of the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
today commended the State of Rhode Island 
for its initiation of a statewide Carpool- 
Public Transit Program and urged the co- 
operation of industry. 

In a letter to Governor Philip Noel, John 
A. S. McGlennon praised the Rhode Island 
Department of Transportation for establish- 
ing the computer carpooling system which 
is designed to reduce gasoline consumption, 
improve air quality through a decrease in 
vehicular traffic, ease traffic congestion, and 
provide dollar savings to those participating 
in the program. 

Initially, the Carpool Program will be 
geared to the 4 largest employers throughout 
the state, or businesses employing at least 
250 persons, Eventually the program may be 
broadened to smaller employers and 
individuals. 

The Rhode Island Department of Trans- 
portation at present is testing the program at 
BIF Industries in East Greenwich and Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Corporation in Prov- 
idence. In August, the Department will open 
up the program to the 84 designated em- 
ployers. 

The funds for the Carpool Program were 
provided by a U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation, Federal Highway Administration 
grant of $400,000. While the Carpool Pro- 
gram uses less than one-fourth of this 
amount, the remainder of the grant will be 
used for construction of fringe parking facil- 
ities and improvements to mass transit. 

“I am particularly encouraged to see Rhode 
Island approaching a computer carpooling 
system through an employer-based incentive 
program. Experience from other cities at- 
tempting similar projects has shown this 
program to be both efficient and manageable 
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with the greatest record for success. The suc- 
cess, of course, depends to a large extent on 
business leaders promoting the program at 
their facilities,” Mr. McGlennon said. 

“We can expect that development of an 
effective carpool program can be of such 
significant value in reducing automobile as- 
sociated air pollution that the necessity for 
strict transportation controls may be mini- 
mized for the Providence area, I urge the 
full cooperation of Rhode Island industry 
in this program,” he concluded. 


HOODWINKING—COAST TO COAST 


HON. ROBERT E. BAUMAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us are being besieged by organized group 
pressure to vote in favor of the use of 
taxpayers funds to finance the election 
campaigns of candidates for Federal 
office. Last week one of the most re- 
spected newspapers in Maryland, the 
Aegis, of Bel Air, published an editorial 
published. “Hoodwinking—Coast to 
Coast” pointing out the fiscal impact of 
such proposals. A poll conducted by me in 
my congressional district earlier this year 
showed that response to the question 
“Do you think that tax dollars should be 
used by the Government to finance the 
campaigns of candidates for public 
office?” showed the following results; 
yes, 26 percent; no, 63 percent; unde- 


cided, 9 percent. 

I think it is well for us in the House to 
consider this aspect of Federal financing 
of elections as we come to the considera- 
tion of reform of our election laws. 

The article follows: 


HoopWINKING—COAST TO COAST 


Millions of Americans put a mark inside 
of a box on their income tax report this year, 
signifying their intent to place one dollar of 
their tax payment for the past year into the 
campaign treasury for future candidates for 
national office. Many more millions did not 
choose to do this, meaning that they had to 
pay a higher income tax than the others. 

The idea to raise funds with such a small 
sum from many people to help prevent obvi- 
ous abuses which have occurred in past elec- 
tions when large contributors received 
wholesale. favoritism, is praiseworthy, but we 
still have doubts if the check-off on an in- 
come tax return is fair. 

We certainly cannot believe that if, as the 
result of ten million individual returns sig- 
nifying a desire to make a contribution to a 
political party, there has not been created a 
ten million dollar deficit in the federal 
budget. And who makes this up—the tax- 
payer who didn’t wish to make the contri- 
bution, of course. 

A far better way, it would seem, would 
have been for the political parties to spread 
the word about the importance of wholesale 
contributions by individuals and for the 
parties themselves to do the collecting, rather 
than Uncle Sam. Obviously, this method has 
long been available but it has not worked 
too well. It has usually been easier for a 
candidate to line up a few generous support- 
ers, rather than scores of small ones. 

And so, people in national office have 
decreed that this new opportunity be ex- 
tended so that campaigners for national 
office will have heavier and wider backing. 
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You and I pay and we're told it's a discount 
off our tax bill. But it really is an extra dollar 
for a contribution, just like the other guy’s 
extra dollar for the national budget, 

If there has to be a fair way to utilize the 
income tax return system, why not spell it 
out as an added dollar, over and above the 
income tax payment? Tell it like it is! 


PUBLIC FINANCING’S LAST STAND 


HON. ROBERT P. HANRAHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. HANRAHAN, Mr. Speaker, there 
is a definite need for campaign reform 
in our political system. I have introduced 
two pieces of legislation which would 
reduce unnecessary campaign spending 
by linking the ceiling on campaign ex- 
penditures to the salary of the office for 
which the candidate is running. My bill 
would also propose that all contributions 
and the names of all contributors be dis- 
closed to the public. The maximum al- 
lowable single contribution to a candi- 
date for Federal office would be $5,000, 
and all cash contributions and in kind 
services would be prohibited. For my col- 
leagues’ interest, I wish to insert the 
following campaign reform article from 
the Chicago Tribune: 

{From the Chicago Tribune, July 28, 1974] 
PUBLIC FINANCING’S LAST STAND 

The public campaign financing bill that 
went sailing thru the Senate has hit a brick 
wall in the form of Rep. Wayne Hays’ House 
Administration Committee. As a substitute, 
Mr. Hays has produced a “compromise” 
measure that pleases no one and, as he may 
have calculated, stands little chance of pass- 
age. 

It will be subject to amendment on the 
House floor, however, and the public fi- 
nancers, led by John Gardner’s Common 
Cause, are preparing to restore most of the 
public financing provisions that passed the 
Senate. 

The expected floor fight will undoubtedly 
be the last battle over public financing for 
some time to come. 

The evils of public financing have been 
spelled out time and again. 

It would encourage a multiplicity of candi- 
dates, cripple party organizations, and weak- 
en a two-party system already in trouble be- 
cause of Watergate-induced voter hostility 
toward all politicians. 

It would force the taxpayers to subsidize 
the waste and extravagance of political cam- 
paigns and give them no voice in the alloca- 
tion of their money. It would hand gobs of 
money to candidates who don’t need it and 
intrude the federal burocracy into the entire 
election process. 

According to the polls, American public 
opinion is turning against public financing. 

To spark this last-ditch effort, Mr. Gardner 
has produced a voluminous report telling of 
the millions spent by special interest groups 
in the 1972 elections and the millions they 
have available for use this fall. 

We don’t dispute this. What we do reject 
is Mr. Gardner’s apparent contention that 
public financing is the only alternative to 
election year influence purchasing and 
peddling and other forms of abuse. 

The Senate Watergate Committee, which 
spent 17 months studying the problem firmly 
rejects the idea of public financing. In its 
final report, it said there are other more 
workable and less dangerous alternatives. 
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Among them are limitations on campaign 
spending, limits on the amount and sources 
of contributions, tighter reporting require- 
ments, and increased tax credits to encourage 
small contributions. 

It is far more sensible to try to correct the 
abuses in the present system, while preserv- 
ing its advantages, than to scrap it in favor 
of a dubious alternative. In the meantime, 
we look to the House members, who in the 
past have listened more to their constituents 
than to reformers like Mr. Gardner, to show 
the same good sense and defeat this proposi- 
tion. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT 


HON. RONALD A. SARASIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, today, in 
considering the conference report on 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, our primary responsibility lies in 
enacting legislation that will effectively 
expand the availability and quality of 
education for our Nation’s youth. 

The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, on which I serve, worked dili- 
gently, in order to report legislation 
which would effectively improve as many 
near and far-reaching aspects of our 
educational system as possible. I could 
not, and did not, support certain spe- 
cifics of H.R. 69 because of the disad- 
vantages to my State of Connecticut. I 
did, however, support the general thrust 
of the legislation because of my interest 
in continuing our efforts to improve ed- 
ucation. I also supported the effort in 
the House to insure the protection of 
the neighborhood school concept, to end 
the busing which has so badly divided 
our country. 

The House antibusing version was 
strong; the Senate version lacked any 
such provision. Recognizing their re- 
sponsibility to expedite the passage of 
sorely needed educational reform, the 
conferees from each body agreed to 
compromise toward a milder antibusing 
measure. I was extremely disappointed 
that the House efforts had been min- 
imized, and I gave much thought toward 
voting against the conference report. 

However, as I have felt in the past 
on other significant measures, to cast a 
vote against a major reform bill because 
of opposition to a single provision would 
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do far more to harm than to benefit the 
entire situation. 

Therefore, I am putting aside my per- 
sonal feelings toward the busing issue 
in the context of this legislation. I am 
instead considering both the immediate 
and long-range educational needs of our 
schoolchildren and the fact that a vote 
against the conference report could be a 
profound setback for the improvement 
that has already occurred in our educa- 
tion system. In voting for the confer- 
ence report on the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, I am not condon- 
ing the compromise of the neighborhood 
school concept, but I am strongly sup- 
porting the basic provisions of the meas- 
ure we are considering, ones that will 
continue the constant improvement of 
our education and will bring us nearer 
our educational goals. 


U.N. BODY MOVES TO TIGHTEN 
SANCTIONS AGAINST SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the long debate on the Rho- 
desian sanctions, it has been charged 
that sanctions have not been effective, 
with no one taking them seriously. This, 
it is said, is an argument for why the 
United States should not reimpose its 
sanctions against Rhodesia. 

We now know that this is not true. In 
recent months, nations have taken steps, 
both individually and collectively, to 
tighten loopholes in the sanctions. 

This has not been the only activity, 
however. Since the Security Council 
adopted resolutions 232—1966—and 253 
—1968—the United Nations has con- 
tinued to study the problem of strength- 
ening sanctions. In its resolution 333 
passed on May 22, 1973, the Security 
Council called— 

For the institution of “effective procedures 
at the point of importation to insure that 
such goods arriving for importation from 
South Africa, Mozambique and Angola are 
not cleared through customs until they are 
Satisfied that the documentation is ade- 
quate and complete and to ensure that such 
procedures provide for the recall of cleared 
goods to customs custody if subsequently 
Santee to be of Southern Rhodesian ori- 
gin;” 

On governments to “encourage individuals 
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and non-governmental organizations to re- 
port to the concerned bodies reliable infor- 
mation regarding sanctions breaking opera- 
tions;” 

On “states with legislation permitting im- 
portation of minerals and other products 
from Southern Rhodesia to repeal it imme- 
diately;” 

Upon “states to enact and enforce imme- 
diately legislation providing for imposition 
of severe penalties on persons natural or juri- 
dicial that evade or commit breach of sanc- 
tions by: 

“1. Importing any goods from Southern 
Rhodesia. 

“2. Exporting any goods to Southern 
Rhodesia. 

“3. Providing any facilities for transport 
of goods to and from Southern Rhodesia. 

“4. Conducting or facilitating any transac- 
tion or trade that may enable Southern 
Rhodesia to obtain from or send to any coun- 
try any goods or services. 

“5. Continuing to deal with clients in 
South Africa, Angola, Mozambique, Guinea 
(Bissau) and Namibia after it has become 
known that the clients are re-exporting the 
goods in components thereof to Southern 
Rhodesia, or that goods received from such 
clients are of Southern Rhodesian origin.” 

On “states in the event of their trading 
with South Africa and Portugal, to provide 
that purchase contracts with these coun- 
tries should clearly stipulate, in a manner 
legally enforceable, prohibition of dealing 
in goods of Southern Rhodesian origin; like- 
wise, sales contracts with these countries 
should include a prohibition of resale or re- 
export of goods to Southern Rhodesia;” 

Upon “States to pass legislation forbid- 
ding insurance companies under their juris- 
diction from covering air flights into and out 
of Southern Rhodesia and individuals or air 
cargo carried on them;” 

Upon “states to undertake appropriate 
legislative measures to ensure that all valid 
marine insurance contracts contain specific 
provisions that no goods of Southern Rhode- 
sia shall be covered;” 

Upon "states to inform the committee of 
the Security Council on their present sources 
of supply and quantities of chrome, asbes- 
tos, nickel, pig iron, tobacco, meat, and 
sugar, together with the quantities of these 
goods they obtained from Southern Rhodesia 
before the application of sanctions.” 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, since the above 
resolutions steadily tighten the sanc- 
tions, and as more and more countries 
pay stricter attention to enforcement, 
the end of the illegal Smith regime is in 
sight. Therefore, unless my colleagues 
wish to back a clearly lost cause and risk 
the alienation of black African coun- 
tries—upon which we are dependent for 
many raw materials—I would urge that 
they vote in favor of S. 1868—a bill to re- 
store full U.S. compliance with the U.N. 
sanctions against Southern Rhodesia. 


SENATE—Thursday, August 1, 1974 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 


PRAYER 
The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, we thank Thee for 
the night of rest and the opportunities 
of this new day. In this hallowed moment 
may Thy Holy Spirit invade our hearts 


to empower us for our labors. In the 
crucial days of soul searching, con- 
science testing, and scrutiny of character 
help us to be true to truth, true to self, 
true to those we love, and true to Thee. 
May the stains upon the few never 
blemish the virtues of the many. With 
thanksgiving for all that is good in the 
past, and with forgiveness for all that 
is wrong in the present, lead our Nation 
to a new commitment to Thy law and 
give us grace to press forward, whatever 


the cost, to the moral and spiritual] re- 
newal of the Republic. 

We pray in His name whose law is 
love. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. EASTLAND). 
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The assistant legislative clerk read the 


following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1974. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate on official duties, I appoint Hon. JAMES 
B. ALLEN, a Senator from the State of Ala- 
bama, to perform the duties of the Chair 
during my absence. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report the first 
nomination. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 


U.S. ARMY 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make the same request, that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. NAVY 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Navy. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make the same request that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read the nomination of 
Brig. Gen. Wayne S. Nichols, U.S. Army, 
to be a member of the Mississippi River 
Commission. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY'S DESK 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Air Force, in the Army, in the Navy, 
and in the Marine Corps placed on the 
Secretary’s desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of the confirmation of these nomina- 
tions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The President will be so notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. : 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar Nos. 
997, 998, 999, 1001, 1007, 1008, 1009, 1010, 
1011, and 1012. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


GREAT DISMAL SWAMP NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE REFUGE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 3620) to establish the Great 
Dismal Swamp National Wildlife Refuge, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with an amendment 
on page 4, line 1, strike out: 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


and insert in lieu thereof the following 
language: 

Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, not to exceed 
$1,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976, not to exceed $3,000,000; and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1977, not to exceed 
$3,000,000. 
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(b) In no event shall the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated exceed the cost 
estimates of the report to be submitted to 
the Congress by the Secretary pursuant to 
Public Law 92-478. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment was ordered to be 
renege and the bill to be read a third 
ime. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


INCREASED U.S. PARTICIPATION IN 
THE ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2193) to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Asian Development Bank, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with an amendment on 
page 1, beginning at line 6, strike out the 
following language: 

“Sec. 20. (a) The United States Governor 
of the Bank is authorized to subscribe on be- 
half of the United States to thirty thousand 
additional shares of the capital stock of the 
Bank in accordance with and subject to the 
terms and conditions of Resolution Num- 
bered 46 adopted by the Bank’s Board of Gov- 
ernors on November 30, 1971. 

“(b) In order to pay for the increase in 
the United States subscription to the Bank 
provided for in this section, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated without fiscal 
year limitation $361,904,726 for payment by 
the Secretary of the Treasury.”. 


and insert in lieu thereof the following 
language: 

“Sec. 20. (a) The United States Governor 
of the Bank is authorized to subscribe on 
behalf of the United States to thirty thou- 
sand additional shares of the capital stock 
of the Bank in accordance with and subject 
to the terms and conditions of Resolution 
Numbered 46 adopted by the Bank’s Board of 
Governors on November 30, 1971. 

“(b) In order to pay for the increase in 
the United States subscription to the Bank 
provided for in this section, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated without fiscal 
year limitation $361,904,726 for payment by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“Sec. 21. (a) The United States Governor 
of the Bank is hereby authorized to agree to 
contribute on behalf of the United States 
$50,000,000 to the special funds of the Bank. 
This contribution shall be made available 
to the Bank pursuant to the provisions of 
article 19 of the articles of agreement of the 
Bank, 

“(b) In order to pay for the United States 
contribution to the special funds, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated without 
fiscal year limitation $50,000,000 for payment 
by the Secretary of the Treasury.”’. 


so as to make the bill read: 

To provide for increased participation by the 
United States in the Asian Development 
Bank 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Asian Development Bank Act, as amended 

(22 U.S.C. 285-285p), is further amended by 

adding at the end thereof the following new 

sections: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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PISCATAWAY PARK, PRINCE 
GEORGES COUNTY, MD. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 4861) to amend the act of 
October 4, 1961, providing for the preser- 
vation and protection of certain lands 
known as Piscataway Park in Prince 
Georges County, Md., and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with amendments on page 2, in line 
2, strike out “PIS—P-7000,” and insert in 
lieu thereof “PIS-—P-90,000,”. 

On page 2, in line 2, strike out “Revised 
January, 1973,”.” and insert in lieu there- 
of “July 19, 1974”.”. 

On page 2, in line 9, strike out “ “Effec- 
tive on the date of enactment of this 
Act, there is hereby vested in the United 
States” and insert in lieu thereof “ ““With- 
in one year from the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary shall acquire”. 

On page 2, in line 12, strike out “in, 
and the right to immediate possession 
of,” and insert in lieu thereof “in”. 

On page 2, beginning at the end of line 
15, strike out the following language: 

Subsection 2(b). The United States will 
pay just compensation to the owners of any 
property taken pursuant to this subsection 
and the full faith and credit of the United 
States is hereby pledged to the payment of 
any judgment so entered against the United 
States. Payment shall be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from moneys available 
and appropriated from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, subject to the appro- 
priation limitation contained in section 4 of 
this Act, upon certification to him by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the agreed ne- 
gotiated value of such property, or the valua- 
tion of the property awarded by judgment, 
including interest at the rate of 6 per centum 
per annum from the date of taking to the 
date of payment therefor. In the absence of a 
negotiated agreement or an action by the 
owner within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary may ini- 
tiate proceedings at any time seeking a de- 
termination of just compensation in a court 
of competent jurisdiction. The Secretary 
shall allow for the orderly termination of all 
operations on real property acquired by the 
United States in parcels A, B, C, and D of 
this subsection, and for the removal of equip- 
ment, facilities, and personal property there- 
from. 


and insert in lieu thereof “subsection 2 
(b) by purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, donation or exchange.” 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I endorse 
H.R. 4861 as a much-needed step to pro- 
tect and preserve one of our Nation’s 
most historic areas—the view from 
Mount Vernon, home of George Wash- 
ington. 

By favorably considering this measure, 
Congress will complete an effort begun 
in 1961 with the establishment of Pis- 
cataway Park. It is important that we 
take this step now, before this invaluable 
parkland is seriously damaged. 

The Bicentennial is fast approaching 
and Mount Vernon will no doubt be a 
major attraction to the millions of Amer- 
icans and foreign visitors who will stream 
to the Washington area. Let us make 
sure that they will see essentially what 
George Washington saw 200 years ago, 
and not a continuation of the urban 
sprawl, nor a Disneyland-like amusement 
extravaganza. 
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Additionally, Mr. President, Piscat- 
away Park represents a unique recrea- 
tional site in its own right. Millions of 
our citizens live within a short drive of 
this area, and I am confident they will 
find a properly developed Piscataway 
Park to be a valued haven. 

I would like to particularly pay tribute 
today to the citizens of the Piscataway 
area, who have throughout the years 
safeguarded this land and the historic 
view that it represents. Dedicated in- 
dividuals and organizations have done 
much to defend this land against un- 
wanted encroachment, and I believe the 
Federal Government, and all of us who 
are deeply interested in historic preserva- 
tion, must recognize them for their con- 
tinued fine work . 

On a personal note, Mr. President, the 
culmination of the preservation efforts 
as symbolized by this bill will serve as a 
fitting tribute to my late friend and 
former colleague in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, John P. Saylor. Congressman 
Saylor was particularly interested in the 
protection of the Potomac River area, 
and this bill, which he authored, will sig- 
nificantly guard this majestic river from 
abuse. 

Therefore, I urge the Senate to give 
H.R. 4861 its favorable consideration. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


DESIGNATING CERTAIN NATIONAL 
FOREST WILDERNESS AREAS IN 


CALIFORNIA, 
MONTANA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R, 12884) to designate certain 
lands as wilderness, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 


That in accordance with subsection 3(b) 
of the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 891) the fol- 
lowing areas are hereby designated as wil- 
derness and, therefore, as components of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System: 

(1) The area in the Cleveland National 
Forest in California classified as the Agua 
Tibia Primitive Area, with deletions there- 
from, which area comprises approximately 
sixteen thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
one acres, is generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Agua Tibia Wilderness—Proposed,” 
dated July 1974, and shall be known as the 
Agua Tibia Wilderness. The previous clas- 
sification of the Agua Tibia Primitive Area 
is hereby abolished. 

(2) The area in the Stanislaus Nationai 
Forest in California classified as the Emigrant 
Basin Primitive Area, with additions thereto 
and deletions therefrom, which area com- 
prises approximately one hundred and six 
thousand nine hundred and ten acres, is gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled “Emigrant 
Wilderness—Proposed, 1970” on file in the 
Office of the Chief, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and shall be known as 
the Emigrant Wilderness. The area commonly 
called the Cherry Creek exclusion, depicted 
on such map as Exclusion 2 and comprising 
approximately six thousand and forty-two 
acres, shall, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection 3(d) of the Wilderness 
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Act, be reviewed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as to its suitability or nonsuitability 
for preservation as wilderness in conjunction 
with his review of the potential addition to 
the Hoover Wilderness in Toyabe National 
Forest. The recommendations of the Presi- 
dent to the Congress on the potential addi- 
tion to the Hoover Wilderness shall be ac- 
companied by the President's recommenda- 
tions on the Cherry Creek exclusion. The 
previous classification of the Emigrant Basin 
Primitive Area is hereby abolished with the 
exception of said Exclusion 2. 

(3) The area in the Routt and White 
River National Forests in Colorado classified 
as the Flat Tops Primitive Area, with addi- 
tions thereto and deletions therefrom, which 
area comprises approximately two hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
acres, is generally depicted on a map en- 
titled “Flat Tops Wilderness—Proposed”, 
dated October 1973, and shall be known as 
the Flat Tops Wilderness. The previous clas- 
sification of the Flat Tops Primitive Area is 
hereby abolished. 

(4) The area in the Arapaho and White 
River National Forests in Colorado classified 
as the Gore Range—Eagles Nest Primitive 
Area, with additions thereto and deletions 
therefrom, which area comprises approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-four acres, 
is depicted on a map entitled “Eagles Nest 
Wilderness—Proposed”, dated October 1973, 
and shall be known as the Eagles Nest Wil- 
derness. The previous classification of the 
Gore Range—Eagles Nest Primitive Area is 
hereby abolished. 

(5) The area in the Rio Grande and San 
Juan National Forests in Colorado classified 
as the San Juan and Upper Rio Grande 
Primitive Areas, with additions thereto and 
deletions therefrom, which area comprises 
approximately four hundred and thirty-three 
thousand seven hundred and forty-five acres, 
is designated on the map entitled “‘Wemi- 
nuche Wilderness—Proposed”, dated Febru- 
ary 1974, and shall be known as the Wemi- 
nuche Wilderness. The previous classifica- 
tion of the San Juan and Upper Rio Grande 
Primitive Areas is hereby abolished. 

(6) The area in the Flathead National For- 
est in Montana classified as the Mission 
Mountains Primitive Area, with an addition 
thereto, which area comprises approximate- 
ly seventy-five thousand five hundred and 
eighty-eight acres, is depicted on a map en- 
titled “Mission Mountains Wilderness Area— 
Proposed”, dated July 1974, and shall be 
known as the Mission Mountains Wilderness 
Area. The previous classification of the Mis- 
sion Mountains Primitive Area is hereby 
abolished. 

Sec. 2, (a) As soon as practicable after 
this Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall file a map and legal descrip- 
tion of each area designated as wilderness 
by this Act with the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committees of the United States Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, and each 
such map and description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in each 
such description and map may be made. 

(b) Each such map and description shall 
be on file and available for public inspec- 
tion in the office of the Chief, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. The areas designated as wilderness 
by this Act shall be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with 
the applicable provisions of the Wilderness 
Act (78 Stat. 890) governing areas desig- 
nated as wilderness by that Act, except that 
any reference in such provisions to the ef- 
fective date of the Wilderness Act shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the effective 
date of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be en- 
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grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read, 
“An Act to designate certain national 
forest wilderness areas in the States of 
California, Colorado, and Montana.” 


MUSEUM SUPPORT FACILITIES AT 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 857) to authorize the Smithso- 
nian Institution to plan museum support 
facilities, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration with amendments. 

On page 1, in line 6, strike out “sci- 
entific and” and insert in lieu thereof 
“scientific,”. 

On page 1, in line 7, strike out “arti- 
facts, and” and insert in lieu thereof 
“artifacts;”. 

On page 1, in line 9, strike out “Insti- 
tution.” and insert in lieu thereof “Insti- 
tution; and for the training of museum 
conservators.” 

On page 2, in line 3, strike out “the” 
and insert in lieu thereof ““Washington,”. 

On page 2, in line 8, strike out “such 
sums as may be necessary” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$690,000”. 

On page 2, in line 9, strike out “Act.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Act, such funds 
to be considered a part of the total de- 
sign cost of the proposed facilities, and 
to remain available until expended.” 


so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution are 
authorized to prepare plans for museum sup- 
port facilities for the care, curation, conser- 
vation, deposit, preparation, and study of the 
national collections of scientific, historical 
and artistic objects, specimens, and artifacts; 
for the related documentation of such col- 
lections of the Smithsonian Institution; and 
for the training of museum conservators. 

Sec. 2. The museum support faciilties re- 
ferred to in section 1 shall be located on fed- 
erally owned land within the metropolitan 
area of Washington, District of Columbia. 
Any Federal agency is authorized to transfer 
land under its jurisdiction to the Smithson- 
ian Institution for such purposes without re- 
imbursement,. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Smithsonian Institution 
$690,000 to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act, such funds to be considered a part of 
the total design cost of the proposed facili- 
ties, and to remain available until expended. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PUBLIC FINANCING OF FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 106) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of Senate hearings en- 
titled “Public Financing of Federal Elec- 
tions” was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
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on Rules and Administration one thousand 
additional copies of its hearings of the first 
session of the Ninety-third Congress entitled 
“Public Financing of Federal Elections”. 


PURCHASE OF CALENDARS 


The resolution (S. Res. 374) relating to 
the purchase of calendars for 1975, was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate 
$905, in addition to the amount specified 
in S, Res. 299, Ninety-third Congress, agreed 
to March 26, 1974, to pay for the increased 
cost of calendars authorized to be purchased 
under that resolution and to purchase two 
hundred and fifty additional calendars. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


The resolution (S. Res. 375) author- 
izing supplemental expenditures by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs for inquiries and investigations 
during the period March 1, 1973 through 
February 28, 1974, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That section 2 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 33, Ninety-third Congress, agreed to 
February 22, 1973, is amended by striking 
out “$475,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$478,200”. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION 


The resolution (S. Res. 377) authoriz- 
ing the printing of the 76th Annual Re- 
port of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
as a Senate document, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Seventy-sixth Annual 
Report of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for the year 
ended March 1, 1973, be printed with an 
illustration, as a Senate document. 


ROSALIE S. LEWIS 


The resolution (S. Res. 376) to pay a 
gratuity to Rosalie S. Lewis, was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Rosalie S. Lewis, widow of Willie L. Lewis, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to one year’s compensa- 
tion at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the distin- 
guished assistant Republican leader, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN). 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
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(Mr. METZENBAUM) for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 


OIL POWER: THE GROWING THREAT 
TO THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
this morning I would like to talk about 
the power of petroleum. fab wi 

The theme is not new, of course. Ever 
since the early part of the century, the 
tentacles of the oil octopus have seized 
expanding shares of the national wealth. 
But today there is new cause for alarm. 

While consumers have been victimized 
by the recent energy crisis, the oil indus- 
try has been amassing enormous profits— 
profits which allow the industry to ex- 
tend still further its power over the 
American economy. 

SECOND QUARTER OIL PROFITS RISE BY 18 TO 292 
PERCENT 

The gravity of this problem is empha- 
sized by the recent flurry of financial re- 
ports by oil companies. During the sec- 
ond quarter of this year, 14 major oil 
companies reported profit increases rang- 
ing from a low of 18 percent to a high of 
292 percent over the same period of last 
year. For the first half of this year, the 
profit increase ranged from 21 percent 
to 402 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, a 
brief table on recent oil company profits. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SELECTED OIL COMPANY PROFITS 


2d Change Ist 
from half 
1973 1974 
(per- (mil- 
cent) tions) 


Company 


Ashland Oil 
Cities Service _. 
Continental Oil 


Phillips Petroleum. - 

Shell Oil : 
Standard Oil Oy a 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 

Sun Oil 


1 Last 9 months. 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the average profit increase by these 14 
companies for the second quarter comes 
to 98 percent. The enormity of this har- 
vest is demonstrated by the fact that, 
as reported by the First National City 
Bank recently, the second-quarter profits 
of major U.S. corporations rose by only 
28 percent over the same period of last 
year. 

OIL COMPANIES AMASS $5.6 BILLION IN 
FIRST HALF OF YEAR 


For the first half of this year, these 
14 oil companies amassed in excess of 
$5.6 billion—on top of the industry’s al- 
ready huge resources. The massive 
wealth of the petroleum industry is 
most strikingly demonstrated when it is 
measured against the rest of American 
industry. 
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PROFITS OF 31 OIL COMPANIES AMOUNT TO 60 
PERCENT OF PROFITS OF ALL OTHER MANU- 
FACTURERS 


Of the world's 15 largest manufactur- 
ing companies, seven are oil companies 
and five of these are based in the United 
States. During the last quarter of 1973— 
the most recent period for which such 
a comparison is available—31 domestic 
petroleum companies reaped $2.5 billion 
in profits; this represented almost 60 
percent of all profits earned by the re- 
maining 572 major manufacturing con- 
cerns in the United States. In 1973, the 
net worth of 108 domestic petroleum 
companies surpassed $60 billion, more 
than 3 times as great as the next largest 
industry. 

Mr. President, before coming to the 
Senate, I was a businessman. I know the 
vital role played by profits in our free 
enterprise system. I know that industry 
needs profits to finance future growth. 
However, there are limits. 

Industry does not need—and should 
not have—inflated profits unconscion- 
ably extracted from consumers. Exces- 
sive profits of today’s magnitude can only 
bring about developments that are 
inimical to the continued welfare of the 
American economy. 

OIL COMPANIES MOVE TO CONTROL ALTERNATE 
SOURCES OF ENERGY 


Although historically oil companies 
have used profits to finance growth with- 
in the petroleum industry, in more re- 
cent years the oil men have moved 
aggressively to control the production of 
such alternative sources of energy as 
coal, nuclear power, anc solar power. 

OIL COMPANIES: COAL 


Beginning in 1963 with Gulf’s acquisi- 
tion of Pittsburgh and Midway Coal Min- 
ing Co., major oil companies have built 
up a substantial stake in the coal indus- 
try. Since that time, six petroleum firms 
bought out coal companies accounting 
for more than 20 percent of current coal 
production. Moreover, the petroleum in- 
dustry has insured its future hold on 
coal production by securing control over 
more than 20 percent of known coal 
reserves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table on the takeover of the coal indus- 
try by the oil companies. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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OIL INDUSTRY CONTROL OF COAL PRODUCTION 


Ac- 

quired 

firm 

per- 

cent 

vf of 
Acquiring firm vei aba firm 


rae & Mid- 

y Coal. 
Consolidation Coal.. 
istand Creek Coal. 

Old Ben Coal 

Arch Mineral_....... 

Eastern Associated 
Coal. 


M ENE EPE T E pir 


Gulf Oif_...-..-.....- 


Continental Oil 
Occidental Petroleum.. 
Standard Oil (Ohio). --- 
Ashland Oil. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel... 


Source: Smal! Business Committee, 92d Congress, Production 
data from Keystone Coal Industry Manual 


OIL COMPANIES URANTUM 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
Petroleum firms have also sought to 
dominate the nuclear energy market. 
Kerr-McGee now controls 27 percent of 
domestic uranium production, and Hum- 
ble Oil is planning a mill with capacity 
equal to 8 percent of domestic capacity. 
Other oil firms also are planning to in- 
vade the production of uranium. The 
Bureau of Mines estimates that the in- 
dustry now controls about 80 percent of 
domestic uranium reserves, and the Oil 
and Gas Journal reports that the “oil 
industry is moving more and more into 
coal and uranium.” 

OIL COMPANIES: SOLAR ENERGY 


Although solar energy currently makes 
a negligible contribution to our energy 
needs, a recent Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion report stated that that energy 
source could easily provide up to one- 
third of our future requirements. The oil 
industry has begun to move into solar 
energy research on a large scale. The Ex- 
xon Corp. recently purchased Solar 
Power Corp.; Shell now controls Solar 
Energy Systems; Gulf conducts solar 
research through one of its subsidiaries, 
and other firms have also begun work in 
this area. By the time solar energy is 
commercially feasible, the oil industry 
will have built up a substantial stake in 
solar power. 

OIL COMPANIES INVADE UNRELATED SECTORS 

OF AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Senators, day in and day out repre- 
sentatives of the oil industry have come 
before the Senate Interior Committee, 
pleading that they need enormous prof- 
its to finance the further development of 
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our petroleum resources. If their invest- 
ments were confined to petroleum re- 
search and development, their pleas 
might make some sense. However, the 
fact is that the oil barons are using their 
incredible profits not only to expand into 
other energy fields, but also to invade 
totally unrelated sectors of the American 
economy. 

Many oil companies, for example, have 
made significant investments in real 
estate. Arco began acquiring property 
in downtown Los Angeles 2 years ago. 
Gulf Oil Real Estate has been involved 
in new communities such as Reston, Va., 
and is currently developing a 2,700-acre 
site in Florida for residential and com- 
mercial use. Gulf attempted to expand 
its real estate holdings last year by ac- 
quiring the CNA Financial Corp. 

Now the oil companies are reaching 
beyond real estate. Mobil Oil recently an- 
nounced its intention of purchasing a 
controlling interest in Marcor Corp., the 
parent company on Montgomery Ward 
and Container Corp. of America. At cur- 
rent prices the Marcor deal would cost 
Mobil $350 million, a huge sum but less 
than Mobil’s second quarter profits. 

These are but a few of the many in- 
stances in which the oil companies are 
using their tremendous resources to 
move into other industries. 

INTIMATE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN OIL INDUS- 
TRY AND FINANCIAL COMMUNITY 

Besides their own vast economic 
power, the oil companies also have been 
able to establish intimate relationships 
with the Nation’s major financial insti- 
tutions—relationships that the Federal 
Trade Commission has announced it will 
investigate. 

To mention just a few examples from 
a 1972 study by the Ruttenberg Consult- 
ing Firm, Exxon shares two directors 
with Chemical Bank of New York, one 
director with Chase-Manhattan and one 
with Morgan Guaranty. Gulf shares 
three directors with Mellon National. 
Shell has one director on the Board of 
First National City Bank of New York. 

A more recent study by the office of 
my distinguished colleague from South 
Dakota, Senator ABOUREZK, updates the 
Ruttenberg analysis. I ask unanimous 
consent that a table based on the 
Abourezk study be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES BETWEEN SELECTED OIL COMPANIES AND FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Oil company Banks 


Chemical 


11. Chase Manhattan... .- z 
--- Morgan Guaranty Trust, Mellon National 
-- Morgan Guaranty Trust 


--- First National Cit 
--- Mellon National Gi 
--- Chemical 
--- First National ai- 
.-~ First National Ci 

-- Charter New York- 


Standard Oil 
Standard Oil 
Superior 


Indiana). 


| Chase Manhattan... 
Ohio)... 


` Cleveland Trust (2) 1. 


Shell 
Standard Oil (indiana). 


Chase Manhattan, First City BankCorp. (Texas). 


First National City @ 1 


First City BankCorp (Texas)_.......-.-.-...--.-.-----------+sce-oeee-- See es 


_. First Chicago. 
-- Continental IIlinois. 


~_ Morgan Guaranty Trust, Chemical (2). 
_. Chemical. 


IL Bank America (2).! 
~- Continental Illinois (3). 


1 The figure in parenthesis is the number of interlocking directorates, if more than 1. 
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INTERLOCKS REINFORCE MONOPOLISTIC MOVE- 
MENTS IN CONCENTRATED INDUSTRY 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
clearly, an oil company which has close 
relationships with one or more large 
banks will be at an advantage in seek- 
ing credit. At the same time, the com- 
pany is in a position to learn valuable 
intelligence about its competitors. Ex- 
tensive interlocks between major banks 
and oil companies, therefore, pose a po- 
tentially significant barrier to the growth 
of independent oil firms and tend to re- 
inforce monopolistic movements in an 
industry that already is highly concen- 
trated. 

According to data gathered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in 1971, half of 
all domestic oil production is accounted 
for by just 20 firms, even though there 
are more than 8,000 in the business. Four 
companies, by themselves, account for 
one-fourth of all crude production. Re- 
fining is even more concentrated: the 20 
largest refiners are responsible for 84 
percent of domestic refinery capacity, 
and the top four firms control one-third 
of all domestic capacity. 

Not surprisingly the largest producers 
are also the largest refiners. The top 
eight producers and refiners are the 
same. All of the top 16 producers are 
among the 20 largest refiners. Because 
of this inter-relationship, an FTC re- 
port last year charged that: 

The major oil companies in general and 
the eight largest majors in particular have 
engaged in conduct which exemplifies their 
market power and has served to squeeze in- 
dependents at both the refining and mar- 
keting levels . . . the majors continually en- 
gage in common courses of action for their 
common benefit. 

ANTITRUST PROBE REQUESTED TO DETERMINE 
IF OIL OUTPUT IS BEING RESTRAINED 


More recently news reports indicate 
that major refiners may well be acting in 
concert to restraint the output of gas- 
oline and other refined products. Dur- 
ing the week ending July 19, the produc- 
tion of gasoline dropped 6 to 7 percent 
below the same week last year, despite 
a 9-percent increase in available crude 
oil. One respected industry analyst, Dr. 
Fred Allvine, of Georgia Tech, has re- 
viewed the current production figures 
and concluded: 

As long as they (the major companies) 
can keep the supply of gasoline relatively 
tight, they can keep gas away from the 
dealer who could cut prices and pass on sav- 
ings to the public. That makes it possible 
to report higher profits month after month. 


I have asked the Attorney General to 
investigate this situation for possible vio- 
lations of the antitrust laws. 

CONSUMER SUFFERS HIGH PRICES, LOSS OF 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


In the long run, the victim of the oil 
industry monopoly is the American 
consumer. 

He pays more for fuel. Over the past 
year, the price of regular gasoline has 
increased by more than 40 percent. The 
price of home heating oil has jumped 
by almost 70 percent. 

He is losing job opportunities. Two 
well-known economists, Walter Heller 
and George Perry, have warned that up 
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to 600,000 workers will be denied jobs 
because of the energy price increases and 
the fuel shortages. 

And while the consumer, not to men- 
tion the entire economy, suffers this aw- 
ful squeeze, what are we in Government, 
who are supposed to be representing the 
public’s interest, doing to protect the 
American family? 

We sit and watch the oil octopus in- 
vade the Government and those agencies 
created to advise it. For example, in No- 
vember, 1973, the President activated 
the Emergency Petroleum and Gas Ad- 
ministration to appraise the oil crisis. No 
less than 128 key positions were filled by 
personnel from other major oil and nat- 
ural gas firms. In recent weeks, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has issued con- 
flict-of-interest charges against oil in- 
dustry personnel who served with the 
Energy Policy Committee and the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration. 


OIL AND GOVERNMENT: SWEETHEARTS FOR 50 
YEARS 


A friendly relationship between the 
Government and the oil industry is 
nothing new, however. Indeed, this is 
an apt description of the relationship 
over the past 50 years, beginning with the 
adoption of the depletion allowance in 
1926. Depletion is a luxury enjoyed by 
the oil grants for far too long. 

Depletion was only the beginning of 
the Government’s aid to oil. In 1928, the 
State Department gave the oil monop- 
oly a mighty thrust by abandoning its 
“open door” policy for oil exploration 
in the Middle East. This allowed the 
seven major international oil compa- 
nies to curtail crude oil output and to 
limit competition in refining, marketing, 
and the securing of concessions. 

Twenty-two years later the Treasury 
Department secretly propped up the 
Ibn Saud regime in Saudi Arabia and, 
at the same time, reduced the tax load on 
the four U.S. major companies control- 
ling Saudi production. On the advice of 
the Aramco cartel, and with the ap- 
proval of the U.S. Secretary of State, 
the Saudi Government in 1950 changed 
the royalties assessed on crude oil to 
a so-called income tax. 

Supported by a favorable tax ruling 
by Treasury, oil companies then received 
a dollar-for-dollar tax credit for royal- 
ties—thereafter described as taxes— 
paid foreign oil-producing nations 
against income taxes owed the US. 
Treasury. In 1950, Exxon, Texaco, Mobil, 
and Standard Oil of California paid $50 
million in U.S. taxes and $66 million in 
Saudi royalties; in 1951 their U.S. taxes 
fell to $6 million, while Saudi Arabia 
collected $110 million. From then on, the 
United States began losing hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually in tax rev- 
enues from oil companies operating 
abroad. 

In 1952, the State Department again 
came to the industry’s aid by shielding it 
from a Justice Department investigation 
of the international petroleum cartel, 
arguing that the investigation might spur 
nationalization fever in the Middle East. 
Not only was the antitrust assault side- 
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tracked, but the Government permitted 
the big oil companies to limit sharply 
the participation of independents in 
Iran’s production. 

Then in the late 1950’s, the Arab pro- 
ducing nations formed the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries— 
OPEC—to improve their bargaining 
position. To meet this threat, the oil 
companies sought to draw up a united 
front, and the Justice Department 
secretly agreed to forgo antitrust action. 

Most recently, as we all are well aware, 
the oil industry exploited this past win- 
ter’s energy crisis to boost prices and 
profits beyond reason. And we in Con- 
gress were rencered helpless by Presi- 
dent Nixon’s veto. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR RESTRAINING THE 

OIL INDUSTRY'S GROWING POWER 

Mr. President, I submit that this is a 
shameful history. Now that the energy 
crisis seems to have eased somewhat, 
this is no time to relax. Rather, we should 
take the first steps toward cutting back 
the enormous and growing power of the 
oil industry. 

On the one hand we must press the 
administration to enforce diligently the 
antitrust laws designed to maintain com- 
petitive markets. As I indicated earlier, 
I have written the Attorney General to 
investigate whether the oil companies 
have deliberately restrained production 
in order to preserve their price-profit 
spiral. At the same time, Congress should 
exercise vigorously its oversight powers 
to insure that the FTC moves expedi- 
tiously in its more sweeping investigation 
of the structure of the oil industry. 

These steps will reduce the concen- 
trated power of the industry in the long 
run, but we must take action now to 
alleviate the plight of consumers. I ur- 
gently call on the President to lay down 
the veto club he holds over oil price roll- 
back legislation. 

Lower prices will cut back the bloated 
profits of the oil industry. In addition, 
Congress should immediately revise our 
tax laws to discourage the continued 
massing of profits in oil industry hands. 
The oil depletion allowance, if once jus- 
tified, is no longer needed or warranted. 
We should abolish this bonanza immedi- 
ately. 

We must also stop the outrageous and 
inequitable tax advantage by which for- 
eign royalty payments are offset against 
the oil industry’s domestic income taxes. 
In fairness, the industry should be al- 
lowed to take business deductions for 
foreign royalties, as was the case before 
1950, but it is high time for the U.S. 
Treasury to begin recapturing those hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars it is losing 
annually through this tax loophole. 

Mr. President, we must seriously re- 
evaluate the role of big oil in the Amer- 
ican economy. If we do not act, the grow- 
ing power of the industry may suffocate 
us all. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with 
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the previous order, there will be a period 

not to exceed 15 minutes for the trans- 

action of routine morning business with 

statements therein limited to 5 minutes. 
The Senator from Montana. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SENATE TO MAKE 
TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL 
CHANGES TO S. 3792, A BILL TO 
AMEND AND EXTEND THE EX- 
PORT ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 
1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical and clerical corrections in the 
engrossment of S. 3792. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECURITIES INVESTOR 
PROTECTION CORPORATION, 1973 


A letter from the Chairman, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the Third Annual Report of the 
Securities Investor Protection Corporation 
covering the year 1973 (with an accompany- 
ing report). Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report summarizing benefit provisions, 
financial data, and key issues relating to 
Federal retirement systems (with an accom- 
panying report). Referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION To ESTABLISH A GRANT- 

IN-AID PROGRAM FOR STATE VETERANS 

CEMETERIES 


A letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, to authorize a program 
of assistance to States for the establishment, 
expansion, improvement, and maintenance 
of veterans cemeteries, to eliminate certain 
duplications in the payment of Federal 
burial benefits, and to provide for transpor- 
tation of bodies to a national cemetery (with 
accompanying papers). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

8. 3489. A bill to authorize exchange of 
lands adjacent to the Teton National Forest 
in Wyoming, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 93-1054). 

By Mr, PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 15572. A act making appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; for space, science, veterans, 
and certain other independent, executive 
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agencies, boards, commissions, corporations, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
93-1056) . 

By Mr. BAYH, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 15581. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
93-1057). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 6191. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to provide 
that certain forms of zinc be admitted free 
of duty (Rept. No. 93-1058); 

H.R. 7780. An act to extend for an addi- 
tional temporary period the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on certain classifications of 
yarns of silk (Rept. No. 93-1059); 

H.R. 11251. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to provide for 
the duty-free entry of methanol imported 
for use as fuel (Rept. No. 93-1060) ; 

H.R. 11452. An act to correct an anomaly 
in the rate of duty applicable to crude feath- 
ers and downs, and for other purposes (Rept. 
93-1061) ; 

H.R. 11830. An act to suspend the duty 
on synthetic rutile until the close of June 30, 
1977 (Rept. No. 93-1062) ; 

H.R. 12035. An act to suspend until the 
close of June 30, 1975, the duty on certain 
carboxymethyl cellulose salts (Rept. No. 93- 
1063) ; 

H.R. 12281. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1975, the suspension of 
duties on certain forms of copper (Rept. No. 
93-1064); and 

H.R. 13631. An act to suspend for a tempo- 
rary period the import duty on certain horses 
(Rept. No. 93-1065). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, I report favorably the 
nominations of Col. John W. White, 
U.S.A., to be brigadier general, Medical 
Corps and Lt. Gen. Howard Wilson Pen- 
ney, U.S.A., to be placed on the retired 
list in that grade; in the Navy, Vice 
Adms. Vannoy, Wheeler, and Behrens, 
Jr., for appointment to the grade of 
vice admiral on the retired list and Vice 
Adm. Weinel for appointment to the 
grade of admiral; and, in the Air Force, 
Maj. Gen. Winton W. Marshall to be 
lieutenant general. I ask that these 
names be placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tiions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. NELSON (for himself, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, and Mr. BAYH): 

S. 3870. A bill to provide for the extension 
of Headstart and other programs under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, to estab- 
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lish a Community Services Administration 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to administer programs which have 
been administered by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 
By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 3871. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Energy Administration 
to conduct a study of the energy needs of 
the United States and the methods by which 
such needs can be met, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S. 3872. A bill to inform the public con- 
cerning the differences in delivery times be- 
tween first class mail and air mail. Referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 3873. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Aransas Pass, Tex. and the Urban Renewal 
Agency of the city of Aransas Pass, Tex. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAVEL: 

S. 3874. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of tne Interior to convey all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to a 
tract of land located in the Fairbanks Re- 
cording District, State of Alaska, to the Fair- 
banks North Star Borough, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3875. A bill entitled “Energy Revenue 
and Development Act of 1974." Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself and 
Mr. BEALL) : 

S. 3876. A bill to provide for the expansion 
of the Antietam National Battlefield site in 
the State of Maryland, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
BUCKLEY): 

S.J. Res. 230. A joint resolution to salute 
Chautauqua Institution on the occasion of 
its 100th anniversary. Considered and passed 
today. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. NELSON (for himself, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. BAYH): 
S. 3870. A bill to provide for the ex- 
tension of Headstart and other programs 
under the Economie Opportunity Act of 
1964, to establish a Community Services 
Administration in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to ad- 
minister programs which have been ad- 
ministered by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
COMMUNITY SERVICES AND HEAD START ACT OF 
1974 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing the Community Services and 
Head Start Act of 1974, a bill to provide 
for the extension of Head Start and 
other programs under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, to establish a 
Community Services Administration in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to administer programs 
which have been administered by the 
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Office of Economic Opportunity, and for 
other purposes, 

Under this proposed legislation, the 
functions of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity would be transferred to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The bill would extend the au- 
thorization for the various programs 
under the Economic Opportunity Act for 
another 3 years—fiscal years 1975 
through 1977. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity itself would be discontinued 
as a separate Federal agency after the 
transfer of functions to HEW is com- 
pleted. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
responsibilities for community action 
and related programs would be vested in 
a newly created agency within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare known as the Community Services 
Administration. The concept of an ad- 
ministration within HEW to take over 
the functions of OEO is substantially 
the same as that contained in the House- 
passed Community Services Act of 
1974—-H.R. 14449—which recently passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 331 to 53. 

The Director of the Community Serv- 
ices Administration would be responsible 
directly to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and would be sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. 

I share the concern of those who be- 
lieve that it is important that there con- 
tinue to be an agency to serve as a focal 
point within the Federal Government for 
advocating policies responsive to the 
concerns of the poor. I believe that a 
statutorily created agency at a high level 
within HEW can provide that kind of a 
strong voice for the poor and thereby 
continue to carry out the role which OEO 
has performed in the past. 

From its enactment 10 years ago, the 
Economic Opportunity Act has contained 
provisions designed to give administra- 
tive flexibility to the war on poverty. 
Under that act, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity is authorized to delegate 
programs to other agencies under so- 
called delegation agreements setting 
forth arrangements designed to assure 
maximum liaison and coordination 
among programs. From their beginning, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Operation 
Mainstream, and the various work and 
training programs other than Job Corps 
were delegated for actual administration 
to the Labor Department. In 1969, Job 
Corps was delegated to the Labor De- 
partment, and Head Start, which had 
been administered in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, was delegated to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. OEO’s health programs have 
likewise been spun off to HEW. 

The bill I am introducing contains 
titles requested by the administration to 
consolidate the legislative authority for 
Head Start, Follow Through, Native 
American programs, and research and 
demonstration programs as responsibil- 
ities of Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

During the period of time since its 
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establishment in 1964, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity has served as the 
incubator for innovative programs de- 
signed to alleviate the conditions of pov- 
erty in this country. Over the 10 years of 
this war on poverty, a number of the 
programs nurtured in OEO have ma- 
tured, and the executive branch has ex- 
ercised its discretion under the legisla- 
tion to spin off such programs to take 
their place among related programs in 
established departments of the Federal 
Government. 

A few years ago, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity administered programs in- 
volving over a billion dollars of Federal 
funds. With its other programs spun off 
to other agencies, it still retains respon- 
sibility for community action programs, 
community economic development, and 
legal services so that at the present 
time OEO provides annual funding of 
about $400 million. In view of the fact 
that the Legal Services Corporation has 
recently been signed into law—Public 
Law 93-355—the legal services program 
will, under the terms of that legislation, 
cease to be a responsibility of OEO 
within several months—the transfer 
takes effect 90 days after the Corpora- 
tion’s Board of Directors has been con- 
firmed. 

I recognize that there are those who 
would have preferred that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity retain the opera- 
tional responsibility for many of the pro- 
grams in the war on poverty. In acting 
upon the Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1969 and 1972, Congress de- 
ferred the spinoff of the programs that 
now remain in OEO—community action, 
community economic development, and 
legal services—because we felt that leg- 
islative approval should be given to any 
proposed new location for these pro- 
grams which are at the core of the war 
on poverty. 

With respect to one of these programs, 
we have now enacted legislation provid- 
ing a new home for the Legal Services 
Corporation. As a result of action on the 
pending legislation, the community eco- 
nomic development program will be spun 
off from OEO. The question of where 
responsibility for the community action 
programs is to be lodged must therefore 
be squarely faced by this Congress. 

I am in agreement with the approach 
of the legislation passed by the House of 
Representatives to transfer the commu- 
nity action program to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Many 
of the local activities of community ac- 
tion programs are in the field of health, 
education, and welfare. It makes sense 
to locate the responsibility for commu- 
nity action programs in the department 
which has on-going relationships with 
these programs. This is particularly ap- 
propriate since HEW now has responsi- 
bility for antipoverty programs such as 
Headstart, neighborhood health centers, 
alcoholism and drug rehabilitation pro- 
grams, and nutrition programs. 

It is important, however, to assure that 
the responsibility for community action 
programs will not be buried under or 
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lost in the bureaucracy. Without detract- 
ing from the ultimate responsibility of 
the Secretary and Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for pro- 
grams within their Department, the pro- 
posed legislation I am introducing re- 
quires the establishment of a Community 
Services Administration with primary re- 
sponsibility for community action pro- 
grams and research and development 
functions under the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. The Secretary would have the 
discretion to assign related responsibil- 
ities to such Administration, particularly 
other programs under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act if such a reorganization of 
functions is deemed desiranle. 

It should be pointed out that the bill I 
am introducing makes no change in the 
current law’s local share requirement for 
community action programs, under 
which local resources must be provided 
for 20 percent of the costs of carrying 
out such programs. The House-passed bill 
does make a change in that local share 
requirement, increasing the required lo- 
cal share to 30 percent in fiscal year 1976 
and 40 percent in fiscal year 1977. I be- 
lieve that we should await further ex- 
perience under the provisions of this 
legislation before requiring such a dras- 
tic increase in the financial burden upon 
local programs. 

Rather than a mandatory increase in 
the local share, which could prove par- 
ticularly difficult in rural areas, I have 
included in my bill an authorization for 
incentive grants to match dollar for dol- 
lar any State and local governmental 
funds provided to community action pro- 
grams. There is a similar provision in the 
House-passed bill. I am hopeful that this 
incentive approach will induce interest 
on the part of the State and local gov- 
ernments toward greater involvement 
with antipoverty programs. Some inter- 
est in budgeting funds for antipoverty 
programs was manifested in a number of 
States this year. 

But very limited funds have so far 
been actually appropriated by State and 
local governments for community action 
programs. Community action programs 
may be more successful in obtaining 
State and local funds in the future. We 
should encourage such efforts by allocat- 
ing part of the Federal antipoverty fund- 
ing to match State and local funds which 
are made available for such programs. 
My proposal provides that half of any 
increase in funding for local initiative 
community action—over the current an- 
nual program level of $330 million— 
would go for these incentive grants to 
match State and local funding. 

The overwhelming 331 to 53 vote by 
which the House of Representatives 
passed legislation similar to the bill I 
am introducing is an indication for the 
widespread bipartisan support that com- 
munity action programs have come to 
enjoy in communities all over America 
today. 

The community action programs de- 
veloped under the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act have become one of the most 
flexible weapons in the war against 
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poverty. These programs have stimulated 
the mobilization of other resources, 
which together have gone a long way 
toward alleviating some of the inevita- 
ble and debilitating consequences of be- 
ing poor in a nation of affluence. They 
have formed an important link between 
our governmental institutions and the 
poor, by bringing local imagination and 
flexibility to bear on the often unpre- 
dictable variety of problems that can ex- 
ist in any city, county, or region. By en- 
couraging the development of leadership 
from within the poverty community, 
these programs have provided a very 
special and unbureaucratic approach to 
problem solving at the local level. 

It has always been my strong belief 
that local citizens could do a far more 
competent job of planning and running 
local programs than bureaucrats sit- 
ting thousands of miles away in Wash- 
ington, no matter how well intentioned 
those bureaucrats might be. Community 
action programs are just such local in- 
stitutions. 

Since the 1930’s the Federal Govern- 
ment has been assuming more and more 
responsibility for meeting needs that 
State and local governments were not 
able to face. Now that States and local- 
ities are more aware of the needs, and 
have demonstrated an ability to carry 
out social programs, it is time to 
strengthen responsibility at the local 
level where the problems are, where the 
problems are best understood, and where 
they must be solved. 

What has led so many national, State, 
and local political leaders, of every polit- 
ical persuasion, to offer their strong 
support for the continuation of local 
initiative community action programs 
has been the hard-won expertise these 
programs have demonstrated in reflect- 
ing the particular concerns of the poor 
communities they serve. These programs 
have acquired the flexibility to develop 
specific local responses to specific local 
problems, as well as the flexibility to 
marshal the resources of existing pri- 
vate and Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernmental programs in their innovative 
atacks upon the problems of the poor in 
their communities. They have done so 
in a spirit of cooperation with public 
and private officials at all levels. They 
have truly earned the wide bipartisan 
support they now enjoy. 

Since successful community action 
agencies demonstrate that Federal funds 
can be wisely administered by people and 
government at the local level, we must 
insure the continuation of those pro- 
grams by extending the Economic Op- 
portunity Act which authorizes support 
for their activities. 

Mr. President, on Wednesday, August 
7, the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Poverty, and Migratory Labor, of which 
I am chairman, will hold a hearing on 
the Community Services and Headstart 
Act of 1974, which I am introducing to- 
day, as well as Senator Javits’ bill, the 
Economic Opportunity and Community 
Partnership Act of 1974, and the House- 
passed Community Services Act of 1974— 
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H.R. 14449. The hearing will be in the 
hearing room of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, room 4232, New 
Senate Office Building, beginning at 10 
a.m. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be included in the Recorp 
following this statement a summary of 
the bill I am introducing and the text of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the summary 
and bill were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF COMMUNITY SERVICES AND HEAD- 
START ACT OF 1974 


(Introduced by Senator GAYLORD NELSON) 


Extends the Economic Opportunity Act for 
three years, authorizing appropriations 
through fiscal year 1977. 

Transfers Office of Economic Opportunity 
functions to a newly-created Community 
Services Administration within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Provides legislative guthority for Head 
Start, Follow Through, nd Native American 
Programs in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (HEW now operates such 
programs under delegation arrangements 
from OEO). 

Retains 80 percent Federal, 20 percent lo- 
cal share of costs, same as current economic 
Opportunity Act requires of Community Ac- 
tion programs. 

Authorizes additional program of incentive 
grants to match dollar for dollar those funds 
made available by State and local govern- 
ments for community action programs. 

Authorizes appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary for Economic Opportunity 
Act programs for fiscal years 1975 through 
1977. Any amount above $330 million allo- 
cated for local initiative community action 
programs would split half-and-half between 
direct local initiative funds and incentive 
grants to match State and local government 
funds for community action programs. 


S. 3870 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Community Services and 
Headstart Act of 1974". 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to ex- 
tend programs under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 and to establish within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a Community Services Administra- 
tion to administer programs which have 
been administered by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

HEADSTART AND FOLLOW THROUGH 


Sec. 3. (a) Title V of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by striking 
out the heading thereof and all of such title 
preceding part B thereof (which is hereby 
redesignated as part C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“TITLE V—HEADSTART AND FOLLOW 
THROUGH PROGRAMS 


“PURPOSE OF TITLE 


“Sec. 501. In recognition of the role of 
Project Headstart and Follow Through in 
the effective delivery of comprehensive 
health, education, nutritional, social, and 
other services to economically disadvantaged 
children and their families, it is the purpose 
of this title to provide the legislative basis 
for the administration of the Headstart and 
Follow Through programs in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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“Part A—PROGRAM AUTHORITY AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


“AUTHORIZATION OF HEADSTART PROGRAM 


“Sec, 511. The Secretary may, upon appli- 
cation by an agency which is eligible for 
designation as a Headstart agency pursuant 
to section 514, provide financial assistance to 
such agency for the planning, conduct, ad- 
ministration, and evaluation of a Headstart 
program focused upon children from low- 
income families who have not reached the 
age of compulsory school attendance which 
(1) will provide such comprehensive health, 
nutritional, educational, social, and other 
services as the Secretary finds will aid the 
children to attain their full potential, and 
(2) will provide for direct participation of 
the parents of such children in the develop- 
ment, conduct, and overall program direction 
at the local level. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 512. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out the purposes of 
this part such sums as may be necessary for 
fiscal years 1975 through 1977. 


“ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS; LIMITATIONS ON 
ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 513. (a) Of the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 512 for any fiscal year 
beginning after June 30, 1975, the Secretary 
shall allot not more than 2 per centum 
among Guam, American Samoa, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Vir- 
gin Islands, according to their respective 
needs. In addition, the Secretary shall re- 
serve not more than 15 per centum of the 
sums so appropriated for use in accordance 
with such criteria and procedures as he may 
prescribe, and not less than 10 per centum of 
the sums so appropriated for the purpose of 
assisting Headstart agencies to meet the 
requirements of section 513(d). The re- 
mainder shall be allotted among the States, 
in accordance with the latest satisfactory 
available data, so that equal proportions are 
distributed on the basis of (1) the relative 
number of public assistance recipients in 
each State as compared to all States, (2) 
the relative number of unemployed persons 
in each State as compared to all States, and 
(3) the relative number of related children 
living with families below the poverty line 
in each State as compared to all States; but 
there shall be made available, for use by 
Headstart programs within each State, no 
less funds for any fiscal year than were ob- 
ligated for use by Headstart programs within 
such State with respect to fiscal year 1975. 
For the purpose of this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall utilize the criteria of poverty 
used by the Bureau of the Census in com- 
piling the 1970 decennial census. 

“(b) Financial assistance extended under 
this part for a Headstart program shall not 
exceed 80 per centum of the approved costs 
of the assisted program or activities, except 
that the Secretary may approve assistance 
in excess of such percentage if he deter- 
mines, in accordance with regulations estab- 
lishing objective criteria, that such action is 
required in furtherance of the purposes of 
this part. Non-Federal contributions may 
be in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, in- 
cluding but not limited to plant, equipment, 
or services. The Secretary shall not require 
non-Federal contributions in excess of 20 
per centum of the approved costs of pro- 
grams or activities assisted under this part. 

“(c) No program shall be approved for 
assistance under this part unless the Secre- 
tary is satisfied that the services to be pro- 
vided under such program will be in addition 
to, and not in substitution for, comparable 
services previously provided without Federal 
assistance. The requirement imposed by the 
preceding sentence shall be subject to such 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe. 
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“(d) The Secretary shall establish policies 
and procedures designed to assure that not 
less than 10 per centum of the total number 
of enrollment opportunities in Headstart 
programs shall be available for handicapped 
children (as defined in paragraph (1) of 
section 602 of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act) and that services shall be pro- 
vided to meet their special needs. The Secre- 
tary shall report to the Congress at least 
annually on the status of handicapped chil- 
dren in Headstart programs, including the 
number of children being served, their 
handicapping conditions, and the services 
being provided such children. 

“(e) The Secretary shall adopt appropriate 
administrative measures to assure that the 
benefits of this title will be distributed 
equitably between residents of rural and 
urban areas, 


“DESIGNATION OF HEADSTART AGENCIES 


“Sec. 514, (a) A public or private non- 
profit agency which (1) has the power and 
authority to carry out the purposes of this 
part and perform the functions set forth 
in section 515 within a community, and (2) 
is determined by the Secretary to be capable 
of planning, conducting, administering, and 
evaluating, either directly or by other ar- 
rangements, a Headstart program, may be 
designated as a Headstart agency. 

“(b) For the purposes of this title, a com- 
munity may be a city, county, multicity, or 
multicounty unit within a State, an Indian 
reservation, or a neighborhood or other area 
(irrespective of boundaries or political sub- 
divisions) which provides a suitable organi- 
zation base and possesses the commonality 
of interest needed to operate a Headstart 
program. 

“(c) In the administration of the provi- 
sions of this section, the Secretary shall give 
priority in the designation of Headstart 
agencies to any public or private nonprofit 


agency which is receiving funds under any 
Headstart program on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, except that the Secre- 
tary shall, before giving such priority, deter- 
mine that the agency involved meets pro- 
gram and fiscal requirements established by 
the Secretary. 


“POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF HEADSTART 
AGENCIES 


“Sec. 515. (a) In order to be designated as 
& Headstart agency under this part, an 
agency must have authority under its char- 
ter or applicable law to receive and adminis- 
ter funds under this part, funds and contri- 
butions from private or local public sources 
which may be used in support of a Headstart 
program, and funds under any Federal or 
State assistance program pursuant to which 
a public or private nonprofit agency (as the 
case may be) organized in accordance with 
this part, could act as grantee, contractor, 
or sponsor of projects appropriate for inclu- 
sion in a Headstart program. Such an agency 
must also be empowered to transfer funds 
so received, and to delegate powers to other 
agencies, subject to the powers of its govern- 
ing board and its overall program responsi- 
bilities. This power to transfer funds and 
delegate powers must include the power to 
make transfers and delegations covering 
component projects in all cases where this 
will contribute to efficiency and effectiveness 
or otherwise further program objectives. 

“(b) In order to be so designated, a Head- 
start agency must also (1) establish effec- 
tive procedures by which parents and area 
residents concerned will be enabled to in- 
fluence the character of programs affecting 
their interests, (2) provide for their regular 
participation in the implementation of such 
programs, and (3) provide technical and 
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other support needed to enable parents and 
area residents to secure on their own behalf 
available assistance from public and private 
sources. 


“SUBMISSION OF PLANS TO GOVERNORS 


“Sec. 516. In carrying out the provisions 
of this part, no contract, agreement, grant, 
or other assistance shall be made for the 
purpose of carrying out a Headstart program 
within a State unless a plan setting forth 
such proposed contract, agreement, grant, or 
other assistance has been submitted to the 
Governor of the State, and such plan has 
not been disapproved by the Governor with- 
in thirty days of such submission, or, if so 
disapproved, has been reconsidered by the 
Secretary and found by him to be fully con- 
sistent with the provisions and in further- 
ance of the purposes of this part. Funds to 
cover the cost of the proposed contract, agree- 
ment, grant, or other assistance shall be ob- 
ligated from the appropriation which is cur- 
rent at the time the plan is submitted to the 
Governor. 

“ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS AND 
STANDARDS 


“Sec. 517. (a) Each Headstart agency shall 
observe standards of organization, manage- 
ment, and administration which will assure, 
so far as reasonably possible, that all pro- 
gram activities are conducted in a manner 
consistent with the purposes of this part and 
the objective of providing assistance effec- 
tively, efficiently, and free of any taint of 
partisan political bias or personal or family 
favoritism. Each such agency shall establish 
or adopt rules to carry out this section, which 
shall include rules to assure full staff ac- 
countability in matters governed by law, 
regulations, or agency policy. Each agency 
shall also provide for reasonable public ac- 
cess to information, including but not lim- 
ited to public hearings at the request of 
appropriate community groups and reason- 
able public access to books and records of 
the agency or other agencies engaged in 
program activities or operations involving 
the use of authority or funds for which it is 
responsible. Each such agency shall adopt 
for itself and other agencies using funds 
or exercising authority for which it is re- 
sponsible, rules designed to establish spe- 
cific standards governing salaries, salary in- 
creases, travel and per diem allowances, and 
other employee benefits; to assure that only 
persons capable of discharging their duties 
with competence and integrity are employed 
and that employees are promoted or ad- 
vanced under impartial procedures calcu- 
lated to improve agency performance and 
effectiveness; to guard against personal or 
financial conflicts of interests; and to define 
employee duties in an appropriate manner 
which will in any case preclude employees 
from participating, in connection with the 
performance of their duties, in any form of 
picketing, protest, or other direct action 
which is in violation of law. 

“(b) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this part in any case in which 
the Secretary determines that the costs of 
developing and administering a program as- 
sisted under this title exceed 15 per centum 
of the total costs, including non-Federal con- 
tributions to such costs, of such program. 
In any case in which the Secretary deter- 
mines that the cost of administering such 
program does not exceed 15 per centum of 
such total costs but, in his Judgment, is ex- 
cessive, he shall forthwith require the re- 
cipient of such financial assistance to take 
such steps prescribed by him as will elimin- 
ate such excessive administrative cost, in- 
cluding the sharing by one or more Head- 
start agencies of a common director and 
other administrative personnel. The Secre- 
tary may waive the limitation prescribed by 
this paragraph for specific periods of time not 
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to exceed six months whenever he determines 
that such a waiver is necessary in order to 
carry out the purposes of this part. 

“(c) The Secretary shall prescribe rules 
or regulations to supplement subsection (a) 
of this section, which shall be binding on all 
agencies carrying on Headstart program ac- 
tivities with financial assistance under this 
part. He may, where appropriate, establish 
special or simplified requirements for smaller 
agencies or agencies operating in rural areas. 
Policies and procedures shall be established 
to insure that indirect cost attributable to 
the common or joint use of facilities and 
services by programs assisted under this part 
and other programs shall be fairly allocated 
among the various programs which utilize 
such facilities and services. 

“(d) All rules, regulations, guidelines, in- 
structions, and application forms published 
or promulgated by the Secretary pursuant to 
this part shall be published in the Federal 
Register at least thirty days prior to their 
effective date. 


“PARTICIPATION IN HEADSTART PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 518. (a) The Secretary shall by regu- 
lation prescribe eligibility for the participa- 
tion of persons in Headstart programs as- 
sisted under this part. Such criteria shall 
provide (1) that children from low-income 
families shall be eligible for participation if 
their families are below the poverty line or 
if their families qualify or, in the absence 
of child care, would potentially qualify for 
public assistance; and (2) that programs as- 
sisted under this part may include, to a 
reasonable extent, participation of chil- 
dren in the area served who would benefit 
from such programs but whose families do 
not meet the low-income criteria prescribed 
pursuant to clause (1). 

“(b) The Secretary shall not prescribe any 
fee schedule or otherwise provide for the 
charging of any fees for participation in 
Headstart programs, unless such fees are 
authorized by legislation hereafter enacted. 


“APPEALS, NOTICE AND HEARING 


“Sec. 519. The Secretary shall prescribe 
procedures to assure that— 

(1) special notice of and an opportunity 
for a timely and expeditious appeal to the 
Secretary is provided for an agency or orga- 
nization which desires to serve as a dele- 
gate agency under this part and whose appli- 
cation to the Headstart agency has been 
wholly or substantially rejected or has not 
been acted upon within a period of time 
deemed reasonable by the Secretary; 

“(2) financial assistance under this part 
shall not be suspended for failure to com- 
ply with applicable terms and conditions, 
except in emergency situations, nor shall an 
application for refunding be denied, unless 
the recipient agency has been given reason- 
able notice and opportunity to show cause 
why such action should not be taken; and 

“(3) financial assistance under this part 
shall not be terminated for failure to com- 
ply with applicable terms and conditions un- 
less the recipient has been afforded reason- 
able notice and opportunity for a full and 
fair hearing. 

“RECORDS AND AUDITS 


“Sec. 520. (a) Each recipient of financial 
assistance under this part shall keep such 
records as the Secretary shall prescribe, in- 
cluding records which fully disclose the 
amount and disposition by such recipient of 
the proeeeds of such financial assistance, the 
total cost of the project or undertaking in 
connection with which such financial assist- 
ance is given or used, the amount of that 
portion of the cost of the project or under- 
taking supplied by other sources, and such 
other records as will facilitate an effective 
audit. 
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“(b) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and exami- 
nation to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipients that are pertinent 
to the financial assistance received under 
this part. 


“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING 


“Sec. 521. The Secretary may provide, di- 
rectly or through grants or other arrange- 
ments, (1) technical assistance to commu- 
nities in developing, conducting, and ad- 
ministering programs under this part, and 
(2) training for specialized or other person- 
nel needed in connection with Headstart 
programs. 

“RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 522. (a) The Secretary may provide 
financial assistance, by contract or other- 
wise, for pilot or demonstration projects con- 
ducted by public or private agencies which 
are designed to test or assist in the develop- 
ment of new approaches or methods that 
will aid in overcoming special problems or 
otherwise in furthering the purposes of this 
part. He may also contract or provide finan- 
cial assistance for research pertaining to the 
purposes of this part. 

“(b) The Secretary shall establish an over- 
all plan to govern the approval of pilot or 
demonstration projects and the use of all 
research authority under this part. Such 
plan shall set forth specific objectives to be 
achieved and priorities among such objec- 
tives, 


“ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRA- 
TION CONTRACTS 


"Sec, 523. (a) The Secretary shall make a 
public announcement concerning— 

“(1) the title, purpose, intended comple- 
tion date, identity of the contractor, and 
proposed cost of any contract with a private 
or non-Federal public agency or organiza- 
tion for any demonstration or research proj- 
ect; and 

“(2) the results, findings, data, or recom- 
mendations made or reported as a result of 
such activities. 

“(b) The public announcements required 
by subsection (a) of this section shall be 
made within thirty days of entering into 
such contracts and thereafter within thirty 
Gays of the receipt of such results. 


“EVALUATION 


“Src. 524. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
for the continuing evaluation of programs 
under this part, including evaluations that 
describe and measure, with appropriate 
means and to the extent feasible, the impact 
of such programs, their effectiveness in 
achieving stated goals, their impact on re- 
lated programs, and their structure and 
mechanisms for delivery of services, and in- 
cluding, where appropriate, comparisons with 
appropriate control groups composed of per- 
sons who have not participated in such pro- 
grams. The Secretary may, for such purposes, 
contract or make other arrangements for 
independent evaluations of those programs 
or individual projects. 

“(b) The Secretary shall to the extent 
feasible develop and publish standards for 
evaluation of program effectiveness in achiev- 
ing the objectives of this part. He shall con- 
sider the extent to which such standards 
have been met in deciding whether to renew 
or supplement financial assistance author- 
ized under this part. 

“(c) In carrying out evaluations under this 
part, the Secretary may require Headstart 
agencies to provide independent evaluations. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 525. As used in this part, the term— 
“(1) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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“(2) ‘State’ means a State, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands; except that, when used in sec- 
tion 513(a) of this title, this term means 
only a State, Puerto Rico, or the District 
of Columbia; and 

“(3) ‘financial assistance’ includes assist- 
ance provided by grant, agreement, or con- 
tract, and payments may be made in install- 
ments and in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement with necessary adjustments on ac- 
count of overpayments or underpayments. 


“LABOR STANDARDS 


“Sec. 526. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the construction, alteration, or repair, in- 
cluding painting and decorating of projects, 
buildings, and works which are federally as- 
sisted under this part shall be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a—275a-5). The Secretary of 
Labor shall have, with respect to such labor 
standards, the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 
133—133z-15), and section 2 of the Act of 
June 1, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948, as 
amended; 40 U.S.C. 276(C)). 


“COMPARABILITY OF WAGES 


“Sec. 527. (a) The Secretary shall take such 
action as may be necessary to assure that 
persons employed in carrying out programs 
financed under this part shall not receive 
compensation at a rate which is (1) in ex- 
cess of the average rate of compensation 
paid in the area where the program is car- 
ried out to a substantial number of the per- 
sons providing substantially comparable 
services, or in excess of the average rate of 
compensation paid to a substantial number 
of the persons providing substantially com- 
parable services in the area of the person's 
immediately preceding employment, which- 
ever is higher, or (2) less than the minimum 
wage rate prescribed in section 6(a)(1) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


“NONDISCRIMINATION PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 528. (a) No person in the United 
States shall on the ground of race, creed, 
color, national origin, sex, or political affili- 
ation be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any program or activ- 
ity funded in whole or in part with funds 
made available under this part. 

“(b) The Secretary shall enforce the pro- 
visions of this section by (1) referring the 
matter to the Attorney General with a rec- 
ommendation that an appropriate civil ac- 
tion be instituted, (2) exercising the powers 
and functions provided by title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, or (3) taking such 
other action as may be provided by law. 


“LIMITATION WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
UNLAWFUL ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 529. No individual employed or as- 
signed by any Headstart agency or other 
agency assisted under this part shall, pur- 
suant to or during the performance of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with any pro- 
gram or activity conducted or assisted under 
this part by such Headstart agency or such 
other agency, plan, initiate, participate in, or 
otherwise aid or assist in the conduct of any 
unlawful demonstration, rioting, or civil 
disturbance. 

“POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 530. (2) For purposes of chapter 15 
of title 5 of the United States Code any 
agency which assumes responsibility for 
planning, developing, and coordinating 
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Headstart programs and receives assistance 
under this part shall be deemed to be a State 
or local agency; and for purposes of clauses 
(1) and (2) of section 1502(a) of such title 
any agency receiving assistance under this 
part shall be deemed to be a State or local 
agency. 

“(b) Programs assisted under this part 
shall not be carried on in a manner involving 
the use of program funds, the provision of 
services, or the employment or assignment of 
personnel in a manner supporting or result- 
ing in the identification of such programs 
with (1) any partisan or nonpartisan po- 
litical activity or any other political activity 
associated with a candidate, or contending 
faction or group, in an election for public 
or party office, (2) any activity to provide 
voters or prospective voters with transporta- 
tion to the polis or similar assistance in 
connection with any such election, or (3) 
any voter registration activity. The Secre- 
tary, after consultation with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, shall issue rules and regu- 
lations to provide for the enforcement of 
this section, which shall include provisions 
for summary suspension of assistance or 
other action necessary to permit enforce- 
ment on an emergency basis. 


“ADVANCE FUNDING 

“Sec. 531. For the purpose of affording ade- 
quate notice of funding available under this 
part, appropriations for carrying out this 
part are authorized to be included in an Ap- 
propriation Act for the fiscal year preceding 
the fiscal year for which they are available 
for obligation. 


“PART B—FoLLow THROUGH PROGRAMS 
“GRANTEES; NATURE OF PROJECTS 


“Sec. 551. (a) (1) The Secretary is author- 
ized to provide financial assistance in the 
form of grants to local educational agencies, 
combinations of such agencies, and, as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
any other public or appropriate nonprofit 
private agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions for the purpose of carrying out Follow 
Through programs focused primarily on chil- 
dren from low-income families in kinder- 
garten and primary grades, including such 
children enrolled in private nonprofit ele- 
mentary schools, who were previously en- 
rolled in Headstart or similar programs. 

“(2) Whenever the Secretary determines 
(A) that a local educational agency receiving 
assistance under paragraph (1) is unable or 
unwilling to include in a Follow Through 
program children enrolled in nonprofit pri- 
vate schools who would otherwise be eligible 
to participate therein, or (B) that it is other- 
wise necessary in order to accomplish the 
purposes of this section, he may provide 
financial assistance for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a Follow Through program to any 
other public or appropriate nonprofit private 
agency, organization, or institution, 

“(3) Programs to be assisted undef this 
section must provide comprehensive services 
which the Secretary finds will aid in the con- 
tinued development of children described in 
paragraph (1) to their full potential. Such 
projects must provide for the direct partici- 
pation of the parents of such children in the 
development, conduct, and overall direction 
of the program at the local level. If the Sec- 
retary determines that participation in the 
project of children who are not from low- 
income families will enhance the develop- 
ment of children from low-income families 
or will otherwise serve to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section, he may provide for the 
inclusion of such children from non-low- 
income families, but only to the extent that 
their participation will not dilute the effec- 
tiveness of the services designed for children 
described in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 
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“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 552. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated for carrying out the purposes 
of this part such sums as may be necessary 
for fiscal years 1975 through 1977. Funds so 
appropriated shall remain available for ob- 
ligation and expenditure during the fiscal 
year succeeding the fiscal year for which they 
are appropriated. 

“(b) Financial assistance extended under 
this part for a Follow Through program shall 
not exceed 80 per centum of the approved 
costs of the assisted program or activities, ex- 
cept that the Secretary may approve assist- 
ance in excess of such percentage if he deter- 
mines, in accordance with regulations estab- 
lishing objective criteria, that such action is 
required in furtherance of the purposes of 
this part. Non-Federal contributions may be 
in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, includ- 
ing but not limited to plant, equipment, or 
services. The Secretary shall not require non- 
Federal contributions in excess of 20 per 
centum of the approved costs of programs ot 
activities assisted under this part. 

“(c) No project shall be approved for 
assistance under this part unless the Secre- 
tary is satisfied that the service to be pro- 
vided under such project will be in addition 
to, and not in substitution, for services pre- 
viously provided without Federal assistance. 
The requirement imposed by the preceding 
sentence shall be subject to such regulations 
as the Secretary may adopt. 

“RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION, EVALUATION, 
AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 553. (a) In conjunction with other 
activities authorized by this part, the Secre- 
tary may— 

“(1) provide financial assistance, by con- 
tract or otherwise, for pilot or demonstra- 
tion projects conducted by public or private 
agencies which are designed to test or assist 
in the development of new approaches or 
methods that will aid in overcoming special 
problems or otherwise in furthering the pur- 
poses of this part; 

“(2) provide, by contract or other arrange- 
ment, on a nationwide basis, for the continu- 
ing evaluation of projects assisted under this 
part, including evaluations that describe and 
measure, with appropriate means and to the 
extent feasible, the impact of such projects, 
their effectiveness in achieving stated goals, 
their impact on related programs, and their 
structure and mechanisms for delivery of 
services, and including, where appropriate, 
comparisons with appropriate control groups 
composed of persons who have not partic- 
{pated in such projects; and 

“(3) provide, directly or through grants 
or other appropriate arrangements, (A) 
technical assistance to Follow Through pro- 
grams in developing, conducting, and admin- 
istering programs under this part, and (B) 
training for specialized or other personnel 
which Is needed in connection with Follow 
Through programs. 

“ADVANCE FUNDING 


“Sec. 554. For the purpose of affording ade- 
quate notice of funding available under this 
part, appropriations for carrying out this 
part are authorized to be included in an 
appropriation Act for the fiscal year preced- 
ing the fiscal year for which they are avail- 
able for obligation . 

“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 555. (a) Recipients of financial 
assistance under this part shall provide maxi- 
mum employment opportunities for residents 
of the area to be served, and to parents of 
children who are participating in projects 
assisted under this part. 

“(b) Financial assistance under this part 
shall not be suspended for failure to comply 
with applicable terms and conditions, except 
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in emergency situations, nor shall an ap- 
plication for refunding be denied, unless the 
recipient agency has been given reasonable 
notice and opportunity to show cause why 
such action should not be taken. 

“(c) Financial assistance under this part 
shall not be terminated for failure to com- 
ply with applicable terms and conditions 
unless the recipient has been afforded rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for a full and 
fair hearing.” 

(b) The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
is further amended by striking out “Direc- 
tor” each place it appears in section 522 and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”,” by 
striking out “and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare” in section 522(d), 
and by striking out “their jurisdictions” in 
section 522(d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“his jurisdiction”, 

(c) Sections 521 through 523 of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 are redesig- 
nated as sections 571 through 573, respec- 
tively. 

ASSISTANCE FOR MIGRANT AND OTHER SEASON- 

ALLY EMPLOYED FARMWORKERS AND THEIR 

FAMILIES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 is further amended by striking out 
“Director” each place it appears in sections 
312, 313, 314, and 321 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Labor”. 

(b) In providing funding under the provi- 
sions of part B of title III of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, the Secretary of 
Labor shall, in conjunction with funding 
provided under section 303 of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973, give priority to any public or private 
nonprofit agency which has provided serv- 
ices thereunder during the preceding fiscal 
year. 

NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


Sec. 5. The Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 is further amended by inserting after 
title VII thereof the following new title VIIL: 


“TITLE VIII—NATIVE AMERICAN 
PROGRAMS 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 801. This title may be cited as the 
‘Native American Economic Opportunity Pro- 
grams Act of 1974’. 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec, 802. The purpose of this title is to 
promote the goal of economic and social self- 
sufficiency for American Indians, Hawaiian 
Natives (as defined in paragraph (5) of sec- 
tion 813 of this title), and Alaskan Natives. 
“FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR NATIVE AMERI- 

CAN PROJECTS 


“Sec. 803. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to provide financial assistance to public and 
nonprofit private agencies, including but not 
limited to, governing bodies of Indian tribes 
on Federal and State reservations, Alaskan 
Native villages and regional corporations es- 
tablished by the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act, and such public and nonprofit 
private agencies serving Hawaiian Natives, 
and Indian organizations in urban or rural 
nonreservation areas, for projects pertaining 
to the purposes of this title. In determining 
the projects to be assisted under this title, 
the Secretary shall consult with other Fed- 
eral agencies for the purpose of eliminating 
duplication or conflict among similar activi- 
ties or projects and for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the findings resulting 
from those projects may be incorporated into 
one or more programs for which those agen- 
cies are responsible. 

“(b) Financial assistance extended to an 
agency under this title shall not exceed 80 
per centum of the approved costs of the as- 
sisted project, except that the Secretary may 
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approve assistance in excess of such percent- 
age if he determines, in accordance with 
regulations establishing objective criteria, 
that such action is required in furtherance 
of the purposes of this title. Non-Federal 
contributions may be in cash or in kind, 
fairly evaluated, including but not limited to 
plant, equipment, and services. The Secre- 
tary shall not require non-Federal contribu- 
tions in excess of 20 per centum of the ap- 
proved costs of programs or activities assist- 
ed under this title. 

“(c) No project shall be approved for assist- 
ance under this title unless the Secretary is 
satisfied that the activities to be carried out 
under such project will be in addition to, 
and not in substitution for, comparable ac- 
tivities previously carried out without Fed- 
eral assistance, except that the Secretary may 
waive this requirement in any case in which 
he determines, in accordance with regula- 
tions establishing objective criteria, that ap- 
plication of the requirement would result in 
unnecessary hardship or otherwise be incon- 
sistent with the purpose of this title. 


“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING 


“Sec. 804. The Secretary may provide, di- 
rectly or through other arrangements, (1) 
technical assistance to public and private 
agencies in developing, conducting, and ad- 
ministering projects under this title, and 
(2) short-term in-service training for special- 
ized or other personnel which is needed in 
connection with projects receiving financial 
assistance under this title. 


“RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


“Sec, 805. (a) The Secretary may provide 
financial assistance for pilot or demonstra- 
tion projects conducted by public or private 
agencies which are designed to test or assist 
in the development of new approaches or 
methods that will aid in furthering the pur- 
poses of this title. He may also provide finan- 
cial assistance for research pertaining to the 
purposes of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall establish an over- 
all plan to govern the approval of pilot or 
demonstration projects and the use of all re- 
search authority under this title. The plan 
shall set forth specific objectives to be 
achieved and priorities among such objec- 
tives. 


“ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRA- 
TION CONTRACTS 


“Sec, 806. (a) The Secretary shall make a 
public announcement concerning— 

“(1) the title, purpose, intended comple- 
tion date, identity of the contractor, and 
proposed cost of any contract with a private 
or non-Federal public agency for a demon- 
stration or research project; and 

““(2) except in cases in which the Secretary 
determines that it would not be consistent 
with the purposes of this title, the results, 
findings, data, or recommendations made or 
reported as a result of such activities. 

“(b) The public announcements required 
by subsection (a) shall be made within 
thirty days of entering into such contracts 
and thereafter within thirty days of the re- 
ceipt of such results. 

“SUBMISSION OF PLANS TO STATE AND LOCAL 
OFFICIALS 

“Sec. 807. (a) No financial assistance may 
be provided to any project under section 803 
of this title or any pilot or demonstration 
project under section 805 of this title, which 
is to be carried out on or in an Indian reser- 
vation or Alaskan Native village, unless a 
plan setting forth the project has been sub- 
mitted to the governing body of that reser- 
vation or village and the plan has not been 
disapproved by the governing body within 
thirty days of its submission. 

“(b) No financial assistance may be pro- 
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vided to any project under section 803 of 
this title or any pilot or demonstration 
project under section 805 of this title, which 
is to be carried out in a State other than 
on or in an Indian reservation or Alaskan 
Native village, or Hawaiian Homestead, unless 
the Secretary has notified the chief executive 
officer of the State of his decision to provide 
that assistance. 

“(c) No financial assistance may be pro- 
vided to any project under section 803 of this 
title or any pilot or demonstration project 
under section 805 of this title, which is to be 
carried out in a city, county, or other major 
political subdivision of a State, other than 
on or in an Indian reservation or Alaskan 
Native village, or Hawaiian Homestead, un- 
less the Secretary has notified the local gov- 
erning officials of the political subdivision 
of his decision to provide that assistance. 


“RECORDS AND AUDITS 


“Sec. 808. (a) Each agency which receives 
financial assistance under this title shall 
keep such records as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, including records which fully disclose 
the amount and disposition by that agency 
of such financial assistance, the total cost of 
the project in connection with which such 
financial assistance is given or used, the 
amount of that portion of the cost of the 
project supplied by other sources, and such 
other records as will facilitate an effective 
audit. 

“(b) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
reords of any agency which receives financial 
assistance under this title that are pertinent 
to the financial assistance received under this 
title. 

“APPEALS, NOTICE, AND HEARING 

“Sec. 809. The Secretary shall prescribe 
procedures to assure that— 

(1) financial assistance under section 803 
of this title will not be suspended for failure 
to comply with any applicable terms and 
conditions, except in emergecy situations, 
nor an application for refunding under such 
section denied, unless the assisted agency has 
been given reasonable notice and opportunity 
to show cause why such action should not 
be taken; and 

“(2) financial assistance under section 803 
of this title will not be terminated for failure 
to comply with any applicable terms and 
conditions unless the assisted agency has 
been afforded reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for a full and fair hearing. 


“EVALUATION 


“Sec, 810. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
for the evaluation of projects assisted under 
this title, including evaluations that describe 
and measure, with appropriate means and to 
the extent feasible, the impact of such proj- 
ects, their effectiveness in achieving stated 
goals, their impact on related programs, and 
their structure and mechanisms for delivery 
of services, and including, where appropriate, 
comparisons with appropriate control groups 
composed of persons who have not partici- 
pated in such projects. The Secretary may, 
for such purpose, contract or make other 
arrangements for independent evaluations of 
projects. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, to the extent 
feasible, develop and publish standards for 
evaluation of project effectiveness in achiey- 
ing the objectives of this title. He shall con- 
sider the extent to which such standards 
have been met in deciding whether to renew 
or supplement financial assistance authorized 
under this title. 

“(c) In carrying out evaluations under this 
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title, the Secretary may require agencies 
which receive assistance under this title to 
provide independent evaluations. 


“LABOR STANDARDS 


“Sec. 811. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the construction, alteration, or repair, in- 
cluding painting or decorating, of buildings 
or other facilities in connection with proj- 
ects assisted under this title, shall be paid 
wages at rates not less than those prevail- 
ing on similar construction in the locality, 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor in 
accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act. The 
Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect 
to such labor standards, the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950, and section 2 of the 
Act of June 1, 1934. 


“DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


“Sec, 812. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to delegate to the heads of other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment any of the Secretary’s functions, pow- 
ers, and duties under this title, as he may 
deem appropriate, and to authorize the re- 
delegation of such functions, powers, and 
duties by the heads of such departments 
and agencies. 

“(b) Departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government shall exercise their 
powers, duties, and functions in such man- 
ner as will assist in carrying out the objec- 
tives of this title. 

“(c) Funds appropriated for the purpose 
of carrying out this title may be transferred 
between departments and agencies of the 
Government, if such funds are used for the 
purposes for which they are authorized and 
appropriated, 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 813. As used in this title, the term— 

“(1) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; 

“(2) ‘financial assistance’ includes assist- 
ance advanced by grant, agreement, or con- 
tract, but does not include the procurement 
of plant or equipment, or goods or services; 

“(3) ‘State’ includes the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

“(4) ‘Indian reservation or Alaskan Native 
village’ includes the reservation of any fed- 
erally or State recognized Indian tribe, in- 
cluding any band, nation, pueblo, or ranch- 
eria, any former reservation in Oklahoma, 
any community under the jurisdiction of an 
Indian tribe, including a band, nation, pueb- 
lo, or rancheria, with allotted lands sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States or a State, and 
any lands imposed by the United States or a 
State, and any lands of or under the juris- 
diction of an Alaskan Native village or 
group, including any lands selected by Alas- 
kan Natives or Alaskan Native organizations 
under the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act; and 

“(5) ‘Native Hawaiian’ means any indi- 
vidual any of whose ancestors were natives 
of the area which consists of the Hawaiian 
Islands prior to 1778. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 814 There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title, such sums as 
may be necessary for fiscal years 1975 through 
1977.” 


COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS WITH INDIAN 
TRIBES 

Sec. 6. Section 210 of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) thereof, by inserting 
“or an Indian tribal government,” before 
the world “which”; and 

(2) by repealing subsection (f) thereof. 
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RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 


Sec. 7. The Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE XI—RESEARCH AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 1101. The purpose of the title is to 
stimulate a better focusing of all available 
local, State, private, and Federal resourcer 
upon the goal of enabling low-income fam- 
ilies, and low-income individuals of all ages, 
in rural and urban areas to attain the skills, 
knowledge, and motivations and secure the 
opportunities needed for them to become 
fully self-sufficient. 


“RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, AND PILOT 
PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 1102. (a) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter in this 
title referred to as the ‘Secretary’') may pro- 
vide financial assistance through grants or 
contracts for research demonstration, or 
pilot projects conducted by public or private 
agencies which are designed to test or assist 
in the development of new approaches or 
methods that will aid in overcoming special 
problems or otherwise in furthering the pur- 
pose of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall establish an 
overall plan to govern the approval of re- 
search, demonstration, and pilot projects and 
the use of all research authority under this 
title. The plan shall set forth specific ob- 
jectives to be achieved and priorities among 
such objectives. In formulating the plan, the 
Secretary shall consult with other Federal 
agencies for the purpose of minimizing dup- 
lication among similar activites or projects 
and determining whether the findings re- 
sulting from any such projects may be in- 
corporated into one or more programs for 
which those agencies are responsible. 

"(c) No project shall be commenced under 
this section unless a plan setting forth such 
proposed project has been submitted to the 
chief executive officer of the State in which 
the project is to be located and such plan 
has not been disapproved by him within 
thirty days of such submission, or, if so dis- 
approved, has been reconsidered by the Sec- 
retary and found by him to be fully consist- 
ent with the provisions and in furtherance 
of the purposes of this title. 

“(d) In making grants or contracts under 
this title, the Secretary shall insure that not 
less than 25 per centum of the funds made 
available under this title in any fiscal year 
shall be provided to recipients of financial 
assistance under section 221 or 235 of this 
Act. 

“CONSULTATION 

“Sec. 1103. (a) Im carrying out projects 
under this title, the Secretary shall, when- 
ever possible, arrange to obtain the opinions 
of program participants about the strengths 
and weaknesses of programs. 

“(b) In carrying out evaluations under 
this title, the Secretary shall consult with 
the heads of other Federal agencies carrying 
out activities related to the subject matter 
of those evaluations. 


“ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESEARCH, DEMONSTRA- 
TION, AND PILOT PROJECT CONTRACTS 

“Sec. 1104. (a) The Secretary shall make a 
public announcement concerning— 

“‘1) the title, purpose, intended comple- 
tion date, identity of the grantee or con- 
tractor, and proposed cost of any grant or 
contract with a private or non-Federal public 
agency or organization for any research, 
demonstration, or pilot project under this 
title; and Š 

“(2) the results, findings, data, or recom- 
mendations made or reported as a result of 
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such research, 
project. 

“(b) The public announcements required 
by subsection (a) shall be made within 
thirty days of entering into any such grant 
or contract and thereafter within thirty days 
of the receipt of such results, findings, data, 
or recommendations, 

“(c) The Secretary shall take necessary 
action to assure that all studies, evaluations, 
proposals, and data produced or developed 
with Federal funds employed under this title 
shall become the property of the United 
States. 

“(d) The Secretary shall publish studies 
of the results of activities carried out pur- 
suant to this title not later than ninety days 
after the completion thereof. The Secretary 
shall submit to the appropriate committees 
of the Congress copies of all such studies, 

“NONDISCRIMINATION PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 1105. (a) The Secretary shall not 
provide financial assistance for any program, 
project, or activity under this title unless the 
grant or contract with respect thereto spe- 
cifically provides that no person with respon- 
Sibilities in the operation thereof will dis- 
criminate with respect to any such program, 
project, or activity because of race, creed, 
color, national original, sex, political affilia- 
tion, or beliefs. 

“(b) No person in the United States shall 
on the ground of sex be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the benefits of, be 
subjected to discrimination under, or be de- 
nied employment in connection with any 
program or activity receiving assistance un- 
der this title. The Secretary shall enforce 
the provisions of the preceding sentence in 
accordance with section 602 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Section 603 of such Act 
shall apply with respect to any action taken 
by the Secretary to enforce such sentence. 
This section shall not be construed as affect- 
ing any other legal remedy that a person 
may have if that person is excluded from 
participation in, denied the benefits of, sub- 
jected to discrimination under, or denied 
employment in connection with any program, 
project, or activity receiving assistance under 
this title. 

“PROHIBITION OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


“Sec. 1106. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over the curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system. 


demonstration, or pilot 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Src. 1107. As used in this title, the term— 

“(1) ‘State’ means a State, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands; and 

“(2) ‘demonstration or pilot project’ means 
any project, whether or not involving re- 
search, which includes the delivery of human 
services, 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 1108. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out the purposes of 
this title such sums as may be necessary for 
fiscal years 1975 through 1977.” 

“EVALUATION 


Sec. 8. Title IX of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“EVALUATION 
“PROGRAM AND PROJECT EVALUATION 


“Sec. 901. (a) (1) The Secretary shall, di- 
rectly or by grants or contracts, measure and 
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evaluate the impact of all programs author- 
ized by this Act and of poverty-related pro- 
grams authorized by related Acts, in order 
to determine their effectiveness in achieving 
stated goals in general, and in relation to 
their cost, their impact on related programs, 
and their structure and mechanisms for de- 
livery of services, including, where appropri- 
ate, comparisons with appropriate control 
groups composed of persons who have not 
participated in such programs. Evaluations 
shall be conducted by persons not immedi- 
ately involved in the administration of the 
program or project evaluated. 


“(2) In carrying out his responsibilities 
under this subsection, the Secretary, in the 
ease of research, demonstrations, and re- 
lated activities carried out under title XI 
of this Act, shall, after taking into consider- 
ation the views of State agencies and com- 
munity action agencies designated pursuant 
to section 210 of this Act, on an annual 
basis— 

“(A) reassess priorities to which such ac- 
tivities should be directed; and 

“(B) review present research, demonstra- 
tion, and related activities to determine, in 
terms of the purpose specified for such activ- 
ities in section 1102(a) of this Act, whether 
and on what basis such activities should be 
continued, revised, or terminated. 

(3) The Secretary shall, within 12 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, and 
on each April 1 thereafter, prepare and fur- 
nish to the appropriate committees of the 
Congess a complete report on the determi- 
nation and review carried out under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, together with 
such recommendations, including any rec- 
ommendations for additional legislation, as 
he deems appropriate. 

“(b) Effective July 1, 1975, before funds 
for the programs and projects covered by 
this Act are released, the Secretary shall de- 
velop and publish general standards for eval- 
uation of program and project effectiveness 
in achieving the objectives of this Act. The 
extent to which such standards have been 
met shall be considered in deciding whether 
to renew or supplement financial assistance 
authorized under any section of this Act. Re- 
ports submitted pursuant to section 608 of 
this Act shall describe the actions taken as 
a result of these evaluations. 


“(c) In carrying out evaluations under this 
title, the Secretary shall, whenever possible, 
arrange to obtain the specific views of per- 
sons participating in and served by programs 
and projects assisted under this Act about 
such programs and projects, and shall con- 
sult, when appropriate, with State agencies 
and community action agencies designated 
pursuant to section 210, in order to provide 
for jointly sponsored objective evaluation 
studies on a State or areawide basis. 

“(d) The Secretary shall publish the re- 
sults of evaluative research and summaries 
of evaluations of program and project im- 
pact and effectiveness not later than ninety 
days after the completion thereof. The Sec- 
retary shall submit to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress copies of all such re- 
search studies and evaluation summaries. 

“(e) The Secretary shall take the neces- 
sary action to assure that all studies, eval- 
uations, proposals, and data produced or 
developed with assistance under this Act shall 
become the property of the United States: 
“OBTAINING INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL AGEN- 

CIES 


“Sec. 902. Such information and coopera- 
tion as the Secretary may deem necessary 
for purposes of the evaluations conducted 
under this title shall be made available to 
him, upon request, by the agencies of the 
executive branch.” 
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INCENTIVE GRANTS TO MATCH STATE 
AND LOCAL FUNDS 


Sec. 9. The Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 is further amended by inserting after 
section 234 thereof the following new sec- 
tions: 

“INCENTIVE GRANTS 


“Sec. 235. (a) The Director may provide 
financial assistance to community action 
agencies or public or private nonprofit agen- 
cies designated under section 210 for pro- 
grams authorized under this title, and to 
State economic opportunity offices for pro- 
grams and activities authorized under section 
231(a). Financial assistance extended to a 
community action agency or other agency 
pursuant to this section may be used for new 
programs or to supplement existing programs 
and shall not exceed 50 per centum of the 
cost of such new or supplemental programs. 

“(b) Matching State and local funds made 
available for the purposes of this section 
shall be in cash. No program shall be ap- 
proved for assistance under this section un- 
less the Director is satisfied (1) that the 
activities to be carried out under such pro- 
gram will be in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution for, activities previously carried on 
without Federal assistance, and (2) that 
funds or other resources devoted to programs 
designed to meet the needs of the poor with- 
in the community, area, or State will not 
be diminished in order to provide the con- 
tributions required under this section. The 
requirement imposed by the preceding sen- 
tence shall be subject to such regulations as 
the Director may prescribe establishing ob- 
jective criteria for determinations covering 
situations where a strict application of such 
requirement would result in unnecessary 
hardship or otherwise be inconsistent with 
the purposes sought to be achieved. 


“LOCAL INITIATIVE FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 
INCENTIVE GRANTS 


“Sec. 236. Out of any sums appropriated 
or allocated for local initiative programs 
under section 221 of this Act for any fiscal 
year, the Director may transfer and make 
available for the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 235 of this Act an amount not to exceed 
50 per centum of any amount so appropriated 
or allocated which is in excess of $330,000,- 
000 but not in excess of $450,000,000.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. (a) Section 601 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended to read 
as follows: 


“COMMUNITY SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 601. (a) There shall be established 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a Community Services Administra- 
tion (referred to in this Act as the ‘Adminis- 
tration’) which shall be headed by a Direc- 
tor (referred to in this Act as the ‘Director’). 
The Administration shall be the principal 
agency for carrying out this title, title II, 
and title XI of this Act, and such other func- 
tions, including carrying out other provisions 
of this Act for which the Secretary is re- 
sponsible, as may be assigned to the Admin- 
istration by the Secretary. In the perform- 
ance of his functions, the Director shall be 
directly responsible to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and shall not 
be subject to the supervision or contro] of 
any officer or employee other than the Sec- 
cretary or Under Secretary. The Secretary 
shall not approve any delegation of the func- 
tions of the Director with respect to carry- 
ing out this title, title XI, or section 221 
or 235 of this Act to any other officer or em- 
ployee not directly responsible to the Di- 
rector. 

“(b) The Director, Deputy Director, and 
Assistant Directors shall be appointed by the 
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President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate and the Director shall 
be compensated at a rate not less than that 
of level IV of the Executive Schedule speci- 
fied in section 5316 of title V, United States 
Code.” 

(b) The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
is further amended by— 

(1) striking out “Office of Economic Op- 
portunity” each time that it appears in sec- 
tion 602(d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Community Services Administration”; 

(2) striking out “Office of Economic Op- 
portunity” in section 603(c) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘Community Services Admin- 
istration"; 

(3) striking out “in the Office” in section 
605(a) and inserting in lieu thereof “in the 
Community Services Administration”; 

(4) striking out “Office of Economic Op- 
portunity” in section 632(2) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘Community Services Adminis- 
tration”; J 

(5) striking out “the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare,” in section 637(b) (2); and 

(6) striking out “of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity” in section 637(b) (2), and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “of the Community 
Services Administration”. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Sec. 11. (a) Paragraphs (1), (2), and (6) 
of section 222(a) of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 are repealed, effective 
July 1, 1975. 

(b) Not later than July 1, 1974, the prop- 
erty, records, and unexpended balances of 
appropriations, allocations, and other funds 
employed, used, held, available, or to be made 
available in connection with the functions 
of the Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity shall be transferred to the Director 
of the Community Services Administration. 
All grants, applications for grants, contracts, 
and other agreements awarded or entered 
into by the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity under the authority of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 shall 
continue to be recognized so that there is 
no disruption of ongoing activities for which 
there is continuing authority. 

(c) Not later than July 1, 1975, all Fed- 
eral personnel, employed by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity under the authoriza- 
tion and appropriation for the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 shall be transferred to, 
and, to the extent feasible, assigned to re- 
lated functions and organizational units in 
the Community Services Administration, 
without loss of salary, rank, or other bene- 
fits, including the right to representation 
and to existing collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 

(d) All official actions taken by the Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
his designee, or any other person under the 
authority of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 which are in force on the effective 
date of this Act and for which there is con- 
tinuing authority under the provisions of 
this Act, shall continue in full force and ef- 
fect until modified, superseded, or revoked 
by the Director of the Community Services 
Administration. 

(e) All references to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, or to the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, in any stat- 
ute, reorganization plan, executive order, 
regulation, or other official document or pro- 
ceeding shall, on and after the effective date 
of this Act, be deemed to refer to the Com- 
munity Services Administration, or to the 
Director thereof, as the case may be. 

(f) No suit, action, or other proceeding, 
and no cause of action, by or against the 
agency known as the Office of Economic Op- 
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portunity, or any action by any officer thereof 
acting in his official capacity, shall abate by 
reason of the enactment of this Act. 

(g) Section 616 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is repealed, effective 
July 1, 1975. 

PROGRAM AUTHORITY 

Sec. 12. (a) Sections 245, 321, and 615 of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, are 
each amended by striking out “eight suc- 
ceeding fiscal years” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “eleven succeeding fiscal years”. 

(b) Section 523 of such Act (redesignated 
as section 573 by section 3(c) of this Act) 
is amended by striking out “seven succeeding 
fiscal years” and inserting in lieu thereof “ten 
succeeding fiscal years”. 

(c) Section 741 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “three succeeding fiscal years” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “six succeeding 
fiscal years”. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 13. For the purpose of carrying out 
title II, title III, title V, title VI, title VII, 
and title IX of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1975 through 1977. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 14. Except as otherwise provided, the 
provisions of this Act shall take effect on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 3871. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration to conduct a study of the energy 
needs of the United States and the meth- 
ods by which such needs can be met, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

NATIONAL ENERGY STUDY ACT OF 1974 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, with 
the advent of the energy crisis and the 
reverberations it has caused throughout 
our economy, there has been much talk 
about what the future energy policy of 
the United States should be. Should we 
relax clean air standards so we can burn 
more coal? Should we develop the Outer 
Continental Shelf off the east coast of 
the United States? Should we become to- 
tally self-sufficient? These are merely 
examples of the far-reaching questions 
that have been raised as we address our- 
selves to the future energy policy of this 
Nation. 

If anything is clear, Mr. President, it 
is that such questions cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation from related ques- 
tions dealing with such matters as na- 
tional security, trade policy, and overall 
environmental considerations. Indeed, no 
logical analysis of our future energy 
policy can be made except in the context 
of the interrelationships between energy 
needs and environmental risks, energy 
costs and social costs, and energy policy 
and national security, trade and eco- 
nomic policy. I am, therefore, today in- 
troducing the National Energy Study Act 
of 1974, which provides for an annual 
interdisciplinary study of the energy 
needs of the United States and the alter- 
native methods of meeting those needs. 
Pursuant to the legislation, the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration is directed to conduct such a 
study each year and report to the Con- 
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gress his analysis of those needs and the 
methods of meeting those needs. Each 
study would focus both on the short- 
term situation and the 10-year energy 
outlook in the United States. And in 
making such studies the Administrator 
would consult with other relevant gov- 
ernmental departments and agencies, as 
well as with other appropriate persons 
and groups, so that his analysis fully 
considers our various energy options and 
their social, economic, and environmen- 
tal implications. 

The latter aspect of the proposed en- 
ergy study is of particular importance, 
for the reasons I already have noted. It 
is thus the intention of this legislation, 
for instance, that in examining the ques- 
tion of whether energy needs are best 
met by additional drilling on the Outer 
Continental Shelf, the Administrator 
consult not only with the Department of 
the Interior with respect to the potential 
energy resources available from such 
drilling, but also with the Environmental 
Protection Agency with respect to the 
environmental risks of such drilling com- 
pared with other energy options such as 
burning additional coal. Similarly, con- 
sultation with the Department of State, 
the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and other depart- 
ments would be necessary in order to 
evaluate the risks of utilizing varying 
amounts of imported energy resources. 
The key consideration is that all possible 
options, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each, be considered and eval- 
uated so that we are in a position to 
make the most intelligent and informed 
energy choices for the Nation. 

In sum, the annual FEA study man- 
dated by the National Energy Study Act 
of 1974 would provide annually a care- 
ful and comprehensive interdisciplinary 
analysis of what our short and longer 
term energy options are, as well as rec- 
ommendations for future action. There 
presently is no statutory requirement 
of any such study and analysis, and, in 
my judgment, Mr. President, such a re- 
quirement is long overdue. We must be- 
gin to plan now to meet our future en- 
ergy needs, and the legislation I am in- 
troducing today will, I believe, provide a 
sound basis for such planning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3871 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 


may be cited as the “National Energy Study 
Act of 1974”. 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of the Federal 
Energy Administration (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Administrator”) is hereby author- 
ized and directed to conduct an annual com- 
prehensive, interdisciplinary study of the 
energy needs of the United States and the 
methods by which those needs can be met. 
The Administrator shall submit to the Con- 
gress, not later than January 31 of each 
year, a full and complete report of the find- 
ings made under the prior year’s study. 
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Sec. 3. In carrying out the studies author- 
ized by this Act, the Administrator shall— 

(1) identify and collect such information 
as may be required to carry out the studies 
authorized by this Act; 

(2) consult with and secure information 
from representatives of industry, the finan- 
cial community, labor, agriculture, science 
and technology, environmental groups, aca- 
demic institutions, consumer and other pub- 
lic interest organizations, and such other 
groups as the Administrator deems suitable; 
and 

(3) consult with and secure information 
from the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the Department of 
Defense, the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Commerce, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and such other government depart- 
ments and agencies, Federal, State, and local, 
and such foreign governments and interna- 
tional organizations, as he deems necessary 
or appropriate to conduct the studies au- 
thorized by this Act. 

Sec. 4. Each study authorized by this Act 
shall include, for each of the next five fiscal 
years folowing the year in which such study 
is submitted, and for the tenth fiscal year 
following the year in which such study is 
submitted— 

(1) an estimate of the energy needs of 
the United States, including an analysis of 
the effect of various conservation programs 
on such energy needs; 

(2) an analysis of the alternative methods 
of meeting such energy needs and of— 

(a) the relative capital and other eco- 
nomic costs of each such method; 

(b) the relative environmental, national 
security and balance of trade risks of each 
such method; and 

(c) the other relevant advantages and dis- 
advantages of each such method; and 

(3) recommendations for the best method 
or methods of meeting the energy needs of 
the United States and for legislation needed 
to meet those needs. 

Sec. 5. The heads of all Federal depart- 
ments and agencies are authorized and di- 
rected to provide the Administrator with any 
information he requests to assist him in pre- 
paring the studies required by this Act. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator may pro- 
cure the temporary or intermittent services 
of experts and consultants in accordance 
with the provisions of section 3109 of title 
5, United States Code. Persons so employed 
shall receive compensation at’a rate to be 
fixed by the Administrator but not in excess 
of the maximum amount payable under 
such section. While away from his home or 
regular place of business and engaged in the 
performance of services for the Federal En- 
ergy Administration in conjunction with the 
provisions of this Act, any such person may 
be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
section 5703(b) of title 5, United States 
Code, for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

(b) The Administrator is authorized, on a 
reimbursable basis when appropriate, to use 
the available services, equipment, personnel, 
and facilities of any agency or instrumen- 
tality of the Federal Government in con- 
junction with the study authorized in this 
Act. 

Sec. 7. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated, for each of the five fiscal years fol- 
lowing enactment of this Act, the sum of 
$2,000,000 to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. Any funds so appropriated shall remain 
available until expended. 


By Mr. EAGLETON: 
S. 3872. A bill to inform the public con- 
CxxX——1654—Part 20 
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cerning the differences in delivery times 
between first-class mail and airmail. 
Referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

TRUTH IN “MAILING ACT 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 
introducing the Truth in Mailing Act 
in an effort to correct a great deception 
upon the American public by the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

A random telephone survey I con- 
ducted in Missouri found that a large 
percentage of the people believe that 
paying 3 mor2 cents for an airmail stamp 
will considerably expedite the delivery of 
their letters. In Missouri 66,000 airmail 
letters are mailed every day. Missourians 
are paying $725,000 a year, 3 cents at a 
time, for what they believe is faster mail 
delivery. 

The facts show that the people have 
been misled. According to the Post Of- 
fice’s own delivery rate survey, the aver- 
age airmail letter from Kansas City to 
the North Suburban Post Office in 
Chicago takes 1.1 days longer than the 
average 10-cent first-class letter. Assist- 
ant Postmaster General Edward Dorsey, 
when being interviewed about poor air- 
mail service, said the last time he used 
an airmail stamp was in 1943 when he 
was in the Army. 

My own Missouri mail delivery study, 
designed by a former postal employee 
whose job was to monitor mail delivery, 
found that airmail moved no faster than 
regular first-class mail. The most favor- 
able Postal Service data for airmail de- 
livery shows average airmail delivery 
over long distances arriving only half a 
day ahead of regular 10-cent first-class 
mail. 

Years ago airmail letters traveled by 
airplane and regular first-class mail was 
transported by the slower surface car- 
riers. Today things have changed. Nearly 
all letters are transported by airplane. 

For a long time airmail letters were 
guaranteed space on airplane flights. 
First-class mail letters were transported 
on a space-available basis. About a year 
ago that distinction also was eliminated. 

In today’s parlance, the Postal Service 
is “ripping off” the American people. 
Over 2 months ago, when Postmaster 
General Klassen appeared before the 
Senate Postal Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, I told him about the “airmail rip- 
off’ and expressed my belief that the 
public should be told. Nothing has been 
done by the Postal Service in this regard. 

It is bad enough that the Postal Serv- 
ice is refusing to inform the public about 
the airmail deception which is costing 
the American people millions of dollars 
a year. A 1973 study by the investigative 
arm of the legislative branch—the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office—revealed a mil- 
lion dollar advertising program to in- 
crease the use of airmail. 

Mr. President, the Truth in Mailing 
Act will require the U.S. Postal Service 
to do what it should have been doing all 
along. It must simply keep the public 
informed of the average delivery times of 
the 13-cent airmail and regular 10-cent 
first-class mail so that the American 
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people can prudently spend their postal 
money. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the legislation I am 
introducing today be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3872 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Truth in Mailing Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 4 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“§ 413. Disclosure of average delivery times 

“As long as there exist two classes of mail 
of the kinds referred to in former chapter 59 
of this title, relating to first class mail, and 
former chapter 61 (other than air parcel post) 
of this title, relating to air mail, the Postal 
Service shall determine the average periods 
of time required for delivery among major 
metropolitan areas of the United States of 
mall of such classes, and undertake meas- 
ures necessary to keep the public informed 
of such average delivery times and the dif- 
ferences, if any, in delivery times of mail of 
those classes among such areas.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 4 is 
amended by inserting immediately below item 
412 the following: 

“413, Disclosure of average delivery times.” 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 3873. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Aransas Pass, Tex., and the Urban 
Renewal Agency of the City of Aransas 
Pass, Tex. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
CITY OF ARANSAS PASS, TEX., AND THE URBAN 

RENEWAL DIVISION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, a dark 
cloud of indebtedness hangs over the city 
of Aransas Pass, Tex., as a result of com- 
plications with an urban renewal project. 

In late 1965, survey and planning were 
implemented by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development for the Gold- 
en Palms project, Texas. The project 
was set up as a self-liquidating urban re- 
newal effort and there was great opti- 
mism over the project’s possibilities. 

To fulfill the local responsibilities of 
the project, the Aransas Pass Urban Re- 
newal Agency immediately began to pur- 
chase the necessary property and to iden- 
tify and deal with the associated prob- 
lems. The first problem, which proved to 
be a serious, expensive, and continuing 
one, involved property title defects. Prop- 
erty title interest was vested in individ- 
uals residing all over the world, and the 
legal situation required the serving of 
citations on heirs and relatives of former 
owners worldwide. The magnitude of 
this problem is graphically reflected in 
the fact that of 400 parcels of land ac- 
quired, 240 had to be obtained by con- 
demnation proceedings. This aspect of 
the matter proved time consuming and 
had a strong negative effect upon the 
initial profit projects of HUD experts. 
At that juncture HUD and the Urban 
Renewal Agency determined mutually to 
reanalyze the economics of the project 
for timely guidance on a future course of 
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action, both for the Government and 
local interests. 

No sooner had this step been taken 
and completed than hurricane Celia 
struck with devastating force causing 
massive destruction to Aransas Pass. 
Thus, through no fault of the city but 
as a direct result of an act of God, the 
project envisioned in the Golden Palms 
project was doomed. 

Thus, HUD, the city, and the Urban 
Renewal Agency reached an unavoidable 
conclusion that the myriad of difficulties 
arising out of the hurricane and the 
other matters set out herein left no alter- 
native to the declaration of the project 
as both economically and physically 
infeasible. 

At the city’s urgent request late in 
1970, Congressman JoHN Young and I 
agreed to extend every possible effort in 
alleviating their encumbrances arising 
out of this project. In going into the 
matter in conversations with HUD ofi- 
cials at all levels, we found a sympathetic 
understanding of the problem and a de- 
sire to relieve the city of their debt obli- 
gation, but HUD officials regretfully ad- 
vised that no authority existed in law 
to permit forgiveness. 

Pursuing a parallel course with HUD 
Officials to resolve the problem, the city, 
at this same point in time, entered into 
negotiations at length with HUD which 
culminated recently in a contract con- 
verting the project from a self-liquidat- 
ing, nonassisted project, to a conven- 
tional project. While this contract con- 
version did assist them a great deal, it 
still left the city with a debt obligation 
of approximately $166,735 plus interest, 
none of which the city is able to meet 
because of this very disastrous situation, 
beyond their control, and the staggering 
obligations of every nature imaginable 
resulting from the hurricane, which con- 
tinue to confront them. This agreement 
was necessary to bring the matter into 
focus with regard to the city’s specific 
indebtedness, and I am asking that the 
Congress approve the measure I intro- 
duce today which would relieve the city 
of Aransas Pass, Tex., of this obligation. 
All assets are being liquidated in accord- 
ance with HUD direction, and all pro- 
ceeds will inure to the benefit of the 
Government as per the conversion agree- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I would hope that my 
colleagues would join with me in this 
effort, and give this measure expeditious 
approval. I am pleased that HUD and 
the Office of Management and Budget 
have given their approval to this effort, 
and I ask unanimous consent that a let- 
ter explaining HUD’s position be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

Tue GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 11,1974. 

Hon. PETER W. RODINO, JR., 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHARMAN: Subject: H.R. 9588, 
93d Congress (YouNG of Texas) 
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This is in further response to your request 
for the views of this Department on H.R. 
9588, a bill “For the relief of the city of 
Aransas Pass, Texas, and the Urban Renewal 
Agency of the city of Aransas Pass, Texas.” 

H.R. 9588 would, in effect, release the City 
of Aransas Pass and its Urban Renewal Agen- 
cy from a contractual obligation to repay 
& $166,735 loan made by the Department to 
the City and the agency. The loan was neces- 
sary to facilitate an early closeout of the 
City’s urban renewal project numbered Tex. 
R-92 which had been rendered infeasible by 
a 1970 hurricane, and was made for the spe- 
cific purpose of enabling the City to repay 
its local share of the net project costs. 

The City of Aransas Pass is a small city 
with a predominantly low to moderate in- 
come population of under 10,000. It is our 
understanding that the 1970 hurricane de- 
stroyed most of the City and eliminated 
most of its tax base. It has since been faced 
with the considerable financial burden of re- 
building its community facilities, including 
repairing its seawall to prevent future flood- 
ing. In order to repay the HUD loan, the 
City would have to raise taxes and defer ex- 
penditures for vital municipal improve- 
ments. 

In view of the hardship that repayment 
would undoubtedly cause the City and the 
unique nature of the situation, this Depart- 
ment would have no objection to enactment 
of H.R. 9588. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the stand- 
point of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT R. ELLIOTT. 


By Mr. GRAVEL: 

S. 3875. A bill entitled “Energy Reve- 
nue and Development Act of 1974.” Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

ENERGY SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress has spent many months debating 
our energy problems. Yet the energy 
crisis, which just a few months ago was 
our most pressing problem, has receded 
in the Nation’s consciousness. The prob- 
lem, however, is real and still with us. 
We cannot afford to be complacent. This 
summer we face brownouts of electricity, 
a possibility of gasoline shortages, and a 
continuing scarcity of propane, a vital 
fuel in rural America. At present it is 
not posible to project whether we will 
have enough residual and middle distil- 
late petroleum supplies to make it 
through the winter. Domestic production 
is still virtually at the same level as last 
year, approximately 11.2 million barrels 
per day. Although there is an encourag- 
ing conservation effort, we are still rely- 
ing on imports to the extent of 6 mil- 
lion barrels per day. 

To meet the continuing energy chal- 
lenge, the Congress must give some di- 
rection to a comprehensive program to 
develop our domestic energy supplies. 
For this purpose, I am introducing leg- 
islation to launch a national, long-term 
program to attain energy self-sufficiency. 

The Energy Revenue and Development 
Act would create an energy trust fund to 
finance a national energy program to 
provide loan guarantees for prototype 
plants, and to implement new energy 
technology including solar, geothermal, 
coal gasification and liquefaction, hydro- 
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gen, and fuel cells. A similar national 

research and development program cou- 

pled with loan guarantees was passed 
overwhlemingly in the Senate in De- 

cember as S. 1283. However, that bill did 

not contain financing provisions, My bill 

would fund our national energy pro- 
gram with revenues from within the en- 
ergy industry, from Outer Continental 

Shelf bonus and royalty moneys. A por- 

tion of the trust fund would provide 

revenue sharing with coastal States 
which permit offshore drilling or new 
refinery capacity. 

We have long discussed the need for 
equitable tax reform to foreign source in- 
come and the depletion allowance. My 
bill contains several tax reforms includ- 
ing the repeal of the foreign depletion 
allowance as well as a significant altera- 
tion in the domestic depletion allowance 
designed to halt its abuse without de- 
stroying its value. 

Finally, the bill would deregulate nat- 
ural gas newly committed to interstate 
sale while protecting the consumer 
through a sanctity-of-contract clause 
and the distributor’s right of first re- 
fusal. 

This legislation is the product of weeks 
of hearings before the Finance Commit- 
tee, hundreds of pages of testimony, and 
consultations with many representatives 
of the administration and private sector. 
This legislation merits prompt action by 
the Congress. I have a detailed summary 
of the bill, as well as an explanatory let- 
ter to Secretary William Simon. Because 
most of the provisions relate to tax rev- 
enue policy, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be referred as re- 
quested. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the bill, a 
summary, and the letter to Secretary 
Simon be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3875 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Energy Revenue 
and Development Act of 1974”. 

TITLE I—ENERGY TRUST FUND; OUTER 
CONTINENAL SHELF REVENUES EN- 
ERGY TRUST FUND 
Sec. 101. (a) ESTABLISHMENT oF TRUST 

Funp.—There is hereby established in the 

Treasury of the United States a trust fund 

to be known as the Energy Trust Fund 

(hereinafter in this section referred to as 

the “trust fund”). The trust fund shall con- 

sist of such amounts as may be appro- 
priated or credited to it as provided in this 

section. z 
(b) TRANSFER OF AMOUNTS TO TRUST 

FUND.— 

(1) In general.—There are hereby appro- 
priated to the trust fund amounts equiva- 
lent to the taxes received in the Treasury 
under section 107 of this Act. 

(2) Method of transfer.—The amounts ap- 
propriated by paragraph (1) shall be trans- 
ferred at least monthly from the general 
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fund of the Treasury to the trust fund on 
the basis of estimates by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the amounts referred to in para- 
graph (1) received in the Treasury Proper 
adjustments shall be made in the amounts 
subsequently transferred to the extent prior 
estimates were in excess of or less than the 
amounts required to be transferred. 

(C) APPROPRIATION OF ADDITIONAL SuMs.— 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the trust fund such additional 
sums as may be required to make expendi- 
tures referred to in subsection (e) (1) of this 
section. 

(d) MANAGEMENT OF THE TRUST FuND.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—It shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to manage the 
trust fund and (after consultation with the 
Administrator of the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration) to report to the Congress not 
later than the ist day of March of each 
year on the financial condition and the re- 
sults of the operations of the trust fund 
during the preceding fiscal year and on its 
expected condition and operations during 
each fiscal year thereafter. Such report shall 
include the recommendation of the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Energy Administration 
as to the amount of revenues needed by the 
trust fund during the following fiscal year 
to meet expenditures from the trust fund 
during such fiscal year. Such report shall be 
printed as a House document of the session 
of the Congress to which the report is made, 

(2) InvEsTMENT.—It shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to invest such 
portion of the trust fund as is not, in his 
judgment, required to meet current with- 
drawals. Such investments may be made only 
in interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States or in obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United 
States. For such purpose such obligations 
may be acquired (A) on original issue at the 
issue price, or (B) by purchase of outstanding 
obligations at the market price. The purposes 
for which obligations of the United States 
may be issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, is hereby extended to au- 
thorize the issuance at par of special obli- 
gations exclusively to the trust fund. Such 
special obligations shall bear interest at a 
rate equal to the average rate of interest, 
computed as to the end of the calendar 
month next preceding the date of such issue, 
borne by all marketable interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States then forming a 
part of the public debt; except that where 
such average rate is not a multiple of one- 
eighth of 1 percent, the rate of interest of 
such special obligations shall be the multi- 
ple of one-eighth of 1 percent next lower 
than such average rate. Such special obliga- 
tions shall be issued only if the Secretary of 
the Treasury determines that the purchase 
of other interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, or of obligations guaranteed 
as to both principal and interest by the 
United States on original issue or at the mar- 
ket price, is not in the public interest. 

(3) SALE OF oBLIGATIONS.—Any obligation 
acquired by the trust fund (except special 
obligations issued exclusively to the trust 
fund) may be sold by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the market price, and such spe- 
cial obligations may be redeemed at part plus 
accrued interest. 

(4) INTEREST AND CERTAIN PROCEEDS.—The 
interest on, and the proceeds from the sale 
or redemption of, any obligations held in the 
trust fund shall be credited to and form a 
part of the trust fund. 

(©) EXPENDITURES FROM THE TRUST FUND.— 

(1) ENERGY procrams—Amounts in the 
trust fund shall be available, as provided by 
Appropriation Acts for making expenditures 
to carry out the provisions of sections 102, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, and 108 of this Act. 
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NATIONAL ENERGY PROGRAM 


Sec. 102. (a) The Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration (hereinafter the “Administration”), 
in order to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
shall develop, direct, and carry out a na- 
tional energy program involving energy re- 
search, demonstration, development, utiliza- 
tion, and conservation in order to meet the 
present and future energy needs of the 
United States. 

(b) In carrying out its functions the Ad- 
ministration shall— 

(1) develop the technology and informa- 
tion base necessary to support development 
of the widest possible range of options avail- 
able for future energy policy decisions of the 
United States by pursuing research, demon- 
stration, and development programs in a 
wide variety of energy technologies with a 
view to progressively reducing the depend- 
ency of the United States on foreign sources 
of energy; 

(2) provide for the assessment, overview, 
and direction of the energy research and 
development activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a view to assuring adequate, 
reliable, economical, and environmentally 
acceptable energy systems to support the es- 
sential needs, present and future, of the 
United States; 

(3) encourage the conservation of limited 
energy resources and maximize the efficiency 
of energy development, production, conver- 
sion, and use; 

(4) provide the most effective short-term 
solutions to immediate energy shortage prob- 
lems which are having serious impacts upon 
the Nation; and 

(5) formulate and carry out a comprehen- 
sive energy research, development, and dem- 
onstration program which (A) will advance 
the policies and purposes of this Act, (B) is 
designed to make available to American con- 
sumers domestic fossil fuels, nuclear fuels, 
geothermal energy, and the potentially un- 
limited reserves of solar power, tidal power, 
and other unconventional sources of energy, 
and (C) will insure that full consideration 
and adequate support is given to— 

(i) improving the efficiency, conservation, 
and environmental effects of the conven- 
tional sources of energy, including discovery, 
production, conversion, transportation, and 
use, and the disposal of waste products; 

(ii) advancing energy research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of unconventional 
energy sources and technologies, including, 
but not limited to, solar energy, geothermal 
energy, mMagnetohydrodynamics, nuclear fu- 
sion and fission processes, fuel cells, low head 
hydroelectric power, use of agricultural prod- 
ucts for energy, tidal power, ocean current 
and thermal gradient power, wind power, 
automated mining methods and in situ con- 
version of fuels, cryogenic transmission of 
electric power, electrical energy storage 
methods, alternatives to internal combustion 
engines, solvent refined coal, utilization of 
waste products for fuels, and direct conver- 
sion methods; and 

(iii) improving management techniques 
and the effectiveness of management of exist- 
ing energy systems through quality control; 
application of systems analysis, communica- 
tions, and computer techniques; and public 
informaton to improve the reliability and 
efficiency of energy supplies and encourage 
the conservation of energy resources. 


AUTHORITY OF ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 103. (a) In the performance of its 
functions the Administration is authorized— 

(1) without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529), to enter 
into—and perform such contracts, leases, 
cooperative agreements, or other transac- 
tions, and to make such grants, all in con- 
sultation with the Commission on Energy 
Technology Assessment established pursuant 
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to section 108 of this Act, as may be neces- 
sary in the conduct of its work and on such 
terms as it may deem appropriate, with any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, or with any State, territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or with any 
political subdivision thereof, or with any 
person, firm, association, corporation, or edu- 
cational institution. To the maximum ex- 
tent practicable and consistent with the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of this Act, 
such contracts, leases, agreements, and other 
transactions shall be allocated by the Ad- 
ministrator in a manner which will enable 
small-business concerns to participate equi- 
tably and proportionately in the conduct of 
the work of the Administration; 

(2) to enter into a contract or other agree- 
ment with any person, firm, association, cor- 
poration, or other entity, pursuant to which 
contract or agreement (A) such person, firm, 
association, corporation, or entity shall be 
authorized to design, construct, operate, and 
maintain a demonstration-type, or full-scale, 
commercial-size facility to produce energy 
from oil shale, coal gasification, solar power, 
tidal power, or other unconventional sources 
of energy and (B) the Administration would 
be authorized to financially assist in the de- 
signing and construction of any such facility 
by means of a loan guarantee in accordance 
with the provisions of section 104 of this 
Act; 

(3) to enter into a contract or other agree- 
ment with any person, firm, association, cor- 
poration, or other legal entity engaged in the 
prospecting, exploration, development, or 
production of ofl or natural gas in accord- 
ance with the mining or mineral leasing 
laws of the United States, pursuant to which 
the Administration shall financially assist 
such person, firm, association, corporation, or 
entity in carrying out such prospecting, ex- 
ploration, development, or production by 
means of a loan guarantee in accordance 
with the provisions of section 104 of this 
Act; 

(4) to use, with their consent, the serv- 
ices, equipment, personnel, and facilities of 
Federal and other agencies with or with- 
out reimbursement, and on a similar basis 
to cooperate with other public and private 
agencies, institutions, and instrumentalities 
in the use of services, equipment, and facili- 
ties. Each department and agency of the 
Federal Government shall cooperate fully 
with the Administration in making its serv- 
ices, equipment, personnel, and facilities 
available to the Administration; 

(5) to appoint, in accordance with the 
applicable provisions of the Federal Advis- 
ory Committee Act, such advisory com- 
mittees as may be appropriate for purposes 
of consultation and advice to the Adminis- 
tration in the performance of its func- 
tions; 

(6) to establish within the Administra- 
tion such offices and procedures as may be 
appropriate to provide for the greatest pos- 
sible coordination of its activities under 
this Act with related scientific and other 
activities being carried on by other public 
and private agencies, institutions, and in- 
strumentalities; 

(T) to obtain services of experts and con- 
sultants in accordance with section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Code; 

(8)(A) to consider, ascertain, adjust, 
determine, settle, and pay, on behalf of the 
United States, in full satisfaction thereof, 
any claim for $5,000 or less against the 
United States for bodily injury, death, or 
damage to or loss of real or personal prop > 
erty resulting from the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration’s functions as specified in this 
Act, where such claim is presented to the 
Administration in writing within two years 
after the accident or incident out of which 
the claim arises; and 
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(B) if the Administration considers that 
a claim in excess of $5,000 is meritorious and 
would otherwise be covered by this para- 
graph, to report the facts and circumstances 
thereof to the Congress for its considera- 
tion; and 

(9) to reimburse, to the extent deter- 
mined by the Administrator or his designee 
to be fair and reasonable, the owners and 
tenants of land and interests in land here- 
after acquired by the United States for use 
by the Administration by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise for expenses and 
losses and damages incurred by such owners 
and tenants as a direct result of moving 
themselves, their families, and their posses- 
sions because of such acquisition. Such re- 
imbursement shall be in addition to, but 
not in duplication of, any payments that 
may otherwise be authorized by law to be 
made to such owners and tenants. The total 
of any such reimbursement to any owner or 
tenant shall in no event exceed 25 per cen- 
tum of the fair value, as determined by the 
Administrator, of the parcel of land or in- 
terest in land to which the reimbursement 
is related. No payment under this paragraph 
shall be made unless application therefor, 
supported by an itemized statement of the 
expenses, losses, and damages incurred, is 
submitted to the Administrator within one 
year from (A) the date upon which the par- 
cel of land or interest in land is to be va- 
cated under agreement with the Govern- 
ment by the owner of tenant or pursuant to 
law, including but not limited to, an order 
of a court, or (B) the date upon which the 
parcel of land or interest in the land involved 
is vacated, whichever first occurs. The Ad- 
ministrator may perform any and all acts 
and make such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary and proper for the purpose 
of carrying out this paragraph. Punds avail- 
able to the Administration for the acquisi- 
tion of real property or interests therein 
shall also be available for carrying out this 
paragraph. 

LOAN GUARANTEES 

Sec. 104. (a) In order to financially assist 
any person, firm, association, corporation, or 
other legal entity in carrying out any con- 
tract entered into pursuant to paragraph 
(6) or (3) of section 103(a) of this Act, the 
Administration may, in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, guarantee to non- 
Federal lenders making loans to any such 
person, firm, association, corporation, or en- 
tity, payment of principal of and interest 
on loans, made by such lenders, which are 
approved under this section. 

(b) No loan guarantee under this section 
for any such purpose referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section may apply to so much 
of the principal amount thereof as exceeds 
90 per centum of the cost of carrying out any 
such purpose. 

(c) For each project for which a guaran- 
tee of a loan is sought pursuant to this sec- 
tion, there shall be submitted to the Ad- 
ministration an application by any such per- 
son, firm, association, corporation, or en- 
tity seeking such guarantee. Such applica- 
tion shall contain such information as the 
Administration may require to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

(d) The Administration may approve such 
applications only if— 

(1) it is assured that the applicant will 
keep such records, and afford such access 
thereto, and make such reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the Ad- 
ministration may reasonably require; and 

(2) it determines, in the case of a loan for 
which a guarantee is sought, that the terms, 
conditions, maturity, security (if any), and 
schedule and amount of repayments with 
respect to the loans are sufficient to protect 
the financial interests of the United States 
and are otherwise reasonable and in accord 
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with regulations including a determination 
that the rate of interest does not exceed such 
per centum per annum on the principal 
obligation outstanding as the Administration 
determines to be reasonable, taking into 
account the range of interest rates prevailing 
in the private market for similar loans and 
the risks assumed by the United States. 

(e) (1) In the case of any such loan guar- 
anteed under this section, the United States 
shall be entitled to recover from the appli- 
cant the amount of any payments made pur- 
suant to any such guarantee under this sec- 
tion, unless the Administration for good 
cause waives its right of recovery, and, 
upon making any such payment, the United 
States shall be subrogated to all of the rights 
of the recipient of the payments with re- 
spect to which the guarantee was made. 

(2) Guarantees of loans under this section 
shall be subject to such further terms and 
conditions as the Administration determines 
to be necessary to assure that the purposes of 
this section will be achieved, and, to the ex- 
tent permitted by subsection (f), any of 
such terms and conditions may be modified 
by the Administration to the extent it de- 
termines such modification to be consistent 
with the financial interest of the United 
States. 


(f) Any guarantee of a loan pursuant to 
this section shall be incontestable in the 
hands of an applicant on whose behalf such 
guarantee is made, and as to any person 
who makes or contracts to make a loan to 
such applicant in reliance thereon, except 
for fraud or misrepresentation on the part 
of such applicant or such other person, 

(g) The cumulative total of the principal 
of the loans outstanding at any time with 
respect to which guarantees have been issued 
under this section may not exceed such 
limitations as may be specified in appropria- 
tions Acts. 

(h) With respect to any contract or other 
agreement entered into pursuant to section 
103(a) (2) involving the designing, construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of com- 
mercial or demonstration type facilities to 
produce energy from oil shale, coal gasifica- 
tion, solar power, tidal power, or other un- 
conventional sources of energy, the Admin- 
istration is authorized to include as a part 
of such contract or agreement provisions pur- 
suant to which the Administration agrees to 
purchase any such energy so produced on & 
cost and reasonable profit basis. Energy so 
acquired by the Administration shall be dis- 
posed of in such manner and under such 
terms and conditions as the Administration 
shall prescribe. Revenues received by the 
Administration arising out of the disposition 
of such energy shall be deposited in the trust 
fund established by title II of this Act and 
shall be available for use by the Adminis- 
tration in the same manner and to the same 
extent as other moneys within such trust 
fund. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no energy product produced or manu- 
factured by any such facility with respect to 
which a loan guarantee was entered into pur- 
suant to this section shall be exported from 
the United States for use in any other 
country. 

MONETARY AWARDS 


Sec. 105. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this section, the Administrator is authorized, 
upon his own initiative or upon the applica- 
tion of any individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion, association, institution, or other entity, 
to make a monetary award, in such amount 
and upon such terms as he shall determine to 
be warranted, to any such individual, part- 
nership, corporation, association, institution, 
or other entity, for any scientific or technical 
contribution to the Administration which is 
determined by the Administrator to have sig- 
nificant value in the conduct of energy ac- 
tivities. In determining the terms and con- 
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ditions of any award the Administrator shall 
take into account— 

(1) the value of the contribution to the 
United States; 

(2) the aggregate amount of any sums 
which have been expended by the applicant 
for the development of such contribution; 

(3) the amount of any compensation 
(other than salary received for services 
rendered as an officer or employee of the 
Government) previously received by the ap- 
plicant for or on account of the use of such 
contribution by the United States; and 

(4) such other factors as the Administra- 
tor shall determine to be material. 

(b) If more than one applicant under sub- 
section (a) of this section claims an interest 
in the same contribution, the Administrator 
shall ascertain and determine the respective 
interests of such applicants, and shall ap- 
portion any award to be made with respect 
to such contribution among such applicants 
in such proportions as he shall determine to 
be equitable. No award may be made under 
subsection (a) of this section with respect 
to any contribution— 

(1) unless the applicant surrenders, by 
such means as the Administrator shall de- 
termine to be effective, all claims which such 
applicant may have to receive any compen- 
sation (other than the award made under 
this section) for the use of such contribu- 
tion or any element thereof at any time by 
or on behalf of the United States, or by or 
on behalf of any foreign government pur- 
suant to any treaty or agreement with the 
United States, within the United States or 
at any other place; or 

(2) in any amount exceeding $100,000, 
unless the Administrator has transmitted to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
a full and complete report concerning the 
amount and terms of, and the basis for, such 
proposed award, and thirty calendar days of 
regular session of the Congress have ex- 
pired after receipt of such report by such 
committees. 

AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 106. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Energy Trust Fund 
(established by title I of this Act) such 
sums as May be necessary to carry out this 
Act. Sums appropriated pursuant to this 
section shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF REVENUES 


Sec. 107. (a) Section 9 of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1338) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Disposition of Revenues.—(a) All 
rentals, royalties, or other sums paid to the 
Secretary or the Secretary of the Navy under 
or in connection with any lease on the Outer 
Continental Shelf for the period beginning 
June 5, 1950, and ending with the day preced- 
ing the date of the enactment of the Energy 
Revenue and Development Act of 1974 shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States and credited to the miscellaneous 
receipts. 

“(b) All rentals, royalties, or other sums 
paid to the Secretary or the Secretary of the 
Navy under or in connection with any lease 
on the Outer Continental Shelf for the pe- 
riod beginning with the date of the enact- 
ment of the Energy Revenue and Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States; and of the 
amount of the revenues so deposited in each 
fiscal year which are attributable to that por- 
tion of the Outer Continental Shelf adjacent 
to any State or that portion of the Outer 
Continental Shelf to which a State 
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“(1) 60 per centum shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to such adjacent 
State, to be added to its general funds and 
to be used for what it deems to be in its best 
interests, except that for the purposes of 
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this clause (A) if the revenues attributable 
to a State in any fiscal year amount to $100,- 
000,000 or more in royalties, then rentals, 
bonuses, or revenues other than royalties 
shall not be included, or (B) if the rev- 
enues attributable to a State in any fiscal 
year amount to less than $100,000,000 in 
royalties, such revenues other than royalties 
shall be included in such amount as does 
not exceed $100,000,000 in total revenues at- 
tributable to such State; and 

“(2) the percentage set out in clause (1) 
above shall apply to the first $50,000,000 in 
revenues attributable to any one State in a 
single year. In the event that such revenues 
exceed $50,000,000, the share of the excess 
payable to that State under such clause shall 
be reduced in accordance with the following 
table: 


“Amounts: Percentages 
From $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 
From $75,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
From $100,000,000 to $125,000,000____ 
On excess over $125,000,000. 


“(c) The total of all rentals, royalties, and 
other sums deposited in the Treasury in any 
fiscal year pursuant to subsection (b) which 
is in excess of (1) amounts paid by the Sec- 
retary for such year pursuant to clauses (1) 
and (2) of such subsection, and (2) the 
amount credited to the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund for such year pursuant to 
section 2 (c) (2) of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965, shall be 
deposited in the Energy Trust Fund. 

“(d) Any moneys paid to the Secretary 
or the Secretary of the Navy under or in 
connection with a lease but held in escrow 
pending the determination of a controversy 
as to whether the lands on account of 
which such moneys are paid constitute part 
of the Outer Continental Shelf shall, to the 
extent that such lands are ultimately deter- 
mined to constitute said part of the Outer 
Continental Shelf, be distributed— 

(1) im accordance with subsection (a) 
if paid before the date of the enactment 
of the Energy Revenue and Development 
Act of 1974, and 

“(2) in accordance with subsections (b) 
and (c) if paid on or after the date of the 
enactment of the Energy Revenue and De- 
velopment Act of 1974.”. 

(b) (1) Nothing contained in this section 
or in the amendments made by this section 
shall be construed to alter, limit, or modify 
in any manner any right, claim, or interest 
of any State in any funds received before 
the date of the enactment of this Act and 
held in escrow pending the determination 
of any controversy as to whether the sub- 
merged lands on account of which such 
funds are received constitute a part of the 
Outer Continental Shelf. 

(2) Nothing contained in this section or 
in the amendments made by this section 
shall be construed to alter, limit, or modify 
any claim of any State to any right, title, 
or interest in, or jurisdiction over, any sub- 
merged lands. 

(c) The Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act (43 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.) is further 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 18. Refinery Siting—In any case 
where oll is being produced from an area 
of the Outer Continental Shelf and where 
the construction of an oil refinery is initiated 
after the date of enactment of the Energy 
Revenue and Development Act of 1974 in 
the State which is adjacent to such area 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to pay upon completion of such refinery, out 
of the Energy Trust Fund, to the local gov- 
ernment of such State which has jurisdic- 
tion over the area in which such refinery 
is located an amount equal to one dollar 
multiplied by the daily capacity of such 
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refinery measured in barrels. In the event 
more than one local government has jurisdic- 
tion over such area the Secretary is au- 
thorized to divide such amount between 
such governments on the basis of the amount 
of services provided such area by each such 
government. The Secretary shall consult with 
the Administrator of the Federal Energy 
Administration in determining refinery ca- 
pacity and completion dates for the pur- 
pose of this section.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 108. (a) There is hereby established 
the Commission on Energy Technology As- 
sessment (hereinafter referred to in this sec- 
tion as the “Commission”), which shall be 
independent of the executive departments. 

(b) The Commission shall consist of an 
Energy Technology Assessment Board (here- 
inafter referred to in this section as the 
“Board”) which shall formulate and promul- 
gate the policies of the Commission, and a 
Commissioner who shall carry out such pol- 
icies and administer the operations of the 
Commission. The Commissioner shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

(c) The Board shall consist of twenty-two 
members as follows: 

(1) seven members appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall be 
persons eminent in one or more fields of the 
physical, biological, or social sciences; 

(2) seven members appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall be per- 
sons eminent in the field of engineering or 
in fields referred to in section 102(b) (5) 
(C) (if) of this Act; 

(3) seven members appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall be 
persons eminent in the field of economics; 
and 

(4) the Commissioner, who shall not be a 
voting member. 

(d) Members of the Board, including the 
Commissioner, shall receive basic pay at the 
rate provided for level II of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(e) The Commissioner shall be appointed 
for a term of ten years. Members of the 
Board shall be appointed for terms of ten 
years, except that, of the members first ap- 
pointed (other than the Commissioner), 
seven shall be appointed for terms of four 
years, seven for terms of seven years, and 
seven for terms of ten years. Vacancies in 
the membership of the Board shall not affect 
the power of the remaining members to exe- 
cute the functions of the Board and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original appointment. 

(f) The Commissioner shall serve as 
Chairman of the Board. The Deputy Com- 
missioner shall act in the place and stead 
of the Chairman in the absence of the 
Chairman. 

(g) (1) The basic functions of the Com- 
mission shall be— 

(A) to advise, consult with, and make 
recommendations to, the Administration; 

(B) to provide early indications of the 
probable beneficial and adverse impacts of 
the applications of technology related to 
energy; 

(C) to analyze the quality of research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration contracted for 
by the Administration in carrying out the 
purposes of this Act, and the Commission 
is authorized to enter into contracts with 
individuals, private agencies and entities, 
educational institutions, and other nongov- 
ernmental sources in making such analysis; 

(D) to estabilsh standards and goals for 
research, development, and demonstration on 
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a priority basis in accordance with the pres- 
ent and future energy needs of the United 
States; 

(E) to engage in studies to evaluate the 
relative benefits and costs of alternative 
forms of energy; and 

(F) to construct and maintain economic 
models of the energy needs of the United 
States economy and the alternative means 
and costs of satisfying such needs currently 
and during the subsequent five years. 

(2) In carrying out such functions, the 
Commission shall— 

(A) identify existing or probable impacts 
of technology or technological programs re- 
lating to energy; 

(B) where possible, ascertain cause-and- 
effect relationships; 

(C) identify alternative technological 
methods of implementing specific programs 
relating to energy; 

(D) identify alternative programs for 
achieving requisite goals; 

(E) make estimates and comparisons of 
the impacts of alternative methods and pro- 
grams relating to energy; 

(F) estimate the economic costs of alterna- 
tive energy sources and programs when tech- 
nological development has been completed; 

(G) identify the availability of various 
forms of energy from domestic and foreign 
sources and their prospects as reliable con- 
tinuous sources of supply in the future; 

(H) present findings of completed analyses 
to the Administration, to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress, and to the pub- 
lic; 

(1) identify areas where additional research 
or data collection is required to provide ade- 
quate support for the assessments and 
estimates described in subparagraphs (A) 
through (H) of this paragraph; 

(J) from time to time, take such action 
as may be necessary to keep the public fully 
informed as to its findings and recommenda- 
tions in connection with the carrying out of 
such functions; and 

(K) undertake such additional associated 
activities as the Commission may determine 
necessary, or that the Administration may 
request. 

(h) The Board is authorized to sit and 
act at such places and times as it may de- 
termine, and upon a vote of a majority of 
its members, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths and 
affirmations, to take such testimony, to pro- 
cure such printing and binding, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. The 
Board may make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The Board may make such 
rules respecting its organization and pro- 
cedures as it deems necessary, except that 
no recommendation shall be reported from 
the Board unless a majority of the Board 
assent. Subpenas may be issued over the 
signature of the Chairman of the Board or 
of any voting member designated by him or 
by the Board, and may be served by such 
person or persons as may be designated by 
such person or persons as may be desig- 
nated by such Chairman or member. The 
Chairman of the Board or any voting mem- 
ber thereof may administer oaths or affirma- 
tions to witnesses. 

(i) In addition to the powers and duties 
vested in him by this section, the Commis- 
sioner shall exercise such powers and duties 
as may be delegated to him by the Board. 

(Jj) The Commissioner may appoint, with 
the approval of the Board, a Deputy Com- 
missioner who shall perform such functions 
as the Commissioner may prescribe and who 
shall be Acting Commissioner during the 
absence or incapacity of the Commissioner 
or in the event of a vacancy in the office of 
Commissioner. The Deputy Commissioner 
shall receive basic pay at the rate provided 
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for level IV of the Executive Schedule un- 
der section 5315 of title 5. 

(k) The Commission shall have the au- 
thority, within the limits of available ap- 
propriations, to do all things necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section, in- 
cluding, but without being limited to, the 
authority to— 

(1) make full use of competent person- 
nel and organizations outside the Commis- 
sion, public or private, and form special ad 
hoc task forces or make other arrangements 
when appropriate; 

(2) enter into contracts or other arrange- 
ments as may be necessary for the conduct 
of the work of the Commission with any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, with any State, territory, or posses- 
sion or any political subdivision thereof, or 
with any person, firm, association, corpora- 
tion, or educational institution, with or with- 
out reimbursement, without performance or 
other bonds, and without regard to section 
5 of title 41; 

(3) make advance, progress, and other 
payments which relate to technology assess- 
ment in the energy field without regard to 
the provisions of section 529 of title 31; 

(4) accept and utilize the services of 
voluntary and uncompensated personnel 
necessary for the conduct of the work of 
the Commission and provide transportation 
and subsistence as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5 for persons serving without com- 
pensation; 

(5) acquire by purchase, lease, loan, or 
gift, and hold and dispose of by sale, lease, 
or loan, real and personal property of all 
kinds necessary for or resulting from the 
exercise of authority granted by this section; 
and 

(6) prescribe such rules and regulations as 
it deems necessary governing the operation 
and organization of the Commission. 

(1) Contractors and other parties entering 
into contracts and other arrangements under 
this section which involve costs to the Gov- 
ernment shall maintain such books and re- 
lated records as will facilitate an effective 
audit in such detail and in such manner as 
shall be prescribed by the Office, and such 
books and records (and related documents 
and papers) shall be available to the Office 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or any of their duly authorized repre- 
sentatives, for the purpose of audit and 
examination, 

(m) The Commission, in carrying out the 
provisions of this chapter, shall not, itself, 
operate any laboratories, pilot plants, or test 
facilities. 

(n) The Commission 1s authorized to 
secure directly from any executive depart- 
ment or agency information, suggestions, 
estimates, statistics, and technical assistance 
for the purpose of carrying out its functions 
under this section. Each such executive de- 
partment or agency shall furnish the in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, statistics, 
and technical assistance directly to the Com- 
mission upon its request. 

(o) On request of the Commission, the 
head of any executive department or agency 
may detail, with or without reimbursement, 
any of its personnel to assist the Commis- 
sion in carrying out its functions under this 
section. 

(p) The Commissioner shall, in accordance 
with such policies as the Board shall pre- 
scribe, appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section, and ob- 
tain services of experts and consultants in 
accordance with section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(q) The Commission shall submit to the 
Congress an annual report setting forth ac- 
tions taken by it during the calendar year 
preceding such report in carrying out its 
functions under this section, including its 
expenses with respect thereto. Such report 
shall be submitted not later than March 15 
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of each year and shall be available to the 
public. 

(r) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, there is authorized to be appropriated 
such sum, not to exceed $ ,» aS May be 
necessary to enable the Commission to carry 
out its functions under this section. To en- 
able the Commission to carry out its func- 
tions each fiscal year thereafter, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated out of moneys 
in the trust fund established pursuant to 
title I of the Act an amount equal to 1 per 
centum of moneys received by such fund 
during the preceding fiscal year. 


TITLE II—CHANGES IN INCOME TAX 
DEDUCTION ALLOWED FOR PERCENT- 
AGE DEPLETION OF OIL AND GAS 
WELLS 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 613 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to percent- 
age depletion) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) Limitations.— 

“(1) Denial of percentage depletion for 
foreign oil and gas wells.—Subsection (a) 
does not apply to any oil or gas well located 
outside the United States. 

“(2) Limitation of percentage depletion 
deduction for domestic oll and gas wells.— 
In the case of a taxpayer who claims a for- 
eign 263(c) deduction for any taxable year, 
the amount of the oil and gas percentage 
depletion deduction for that year shall not 
exceed an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount of the oil and gas per- 
centage depletion deduction allowable with- 
out regard to this paragraph as the amount 
of the domestic 263(c) deduction claimed by 
the taxpayer for the taxable year bears to 
the sum of the foreign 263(c) deduction and 
the domestic 263(c) deduction claimed by 
the taxpayer for that year. In the case of 
a taxpayer who claims a foreign 263(c) de- 
duction for a taxable year and who does not 
claim a domestic 263(c) deduction for that 
taxable year, the amount of the oil and gas 
percentage depletion deduction allowable 
for that taxable year is zero. 

“(3) Definitions—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) United States—The term ‘United 
States’ means the several States of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
any possession of the United States, and the 
Outer Continental Shelf (as defined by sec- 
tion 2 of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act). 

“(B) Foreign 263(c) deduction.—The term 
‘foreign 263(c) deduction’ means the amount 
deductible as expenses under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate 
under section 263(c) with respect to oil or 
gas wells located outside of the United States. 

“(C) Domestic 263(c) deduction—The 
term ‘domestic 263(c) deduction’ means the 
amount deductible under such regulations 
with respect to oil or gas wells located within 
the United States. 

“(D) Oil and gas percentage depletion de- 
duction.—The term ‘oil and gas percentage 
depletion deduction’ means the deduction 
allowed by section 611 and determined un- 
der this section with respect to oil and gas 
wells. 

(b) Errsective Date.—The amendment 
made by this section applies to taxable years 
beginning after the date of enactment of 
this Act with respect to gross income de- 
rived from any oil or gas well after the be- 
ginning of such taxable year. 


TITLE IlII—TERMINATION OF PRICE 
CONTROLS 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, CRUDE OIL, NATURAL 
GAS, COAL, AND DRILLING AND MINING 
EQUIPMENT 
Src. 301. Section 203 of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 
“(k) Upon the expiration of one year fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this sub- 
section, or on the date provided in section 
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218, whichever is earlier, the authority con- 
ferred by this section to stabilize the prices 
of petroleum products, crude oil, natural 
gas, and coal shall terminate, but such ter- 
mination of authority shall not affect any 
action or pending proceedings, civil or crimi- 
nal, not finally determined on the date of 
such termination of authority, nor any ac- 
tion or proceeding based upon any act com- 
mitted prior to such date. Immediately upon 
the enactment of this subsection, the Presi- 
dent or his delegate shall begin to make such 
periodic adjustments in ceiling prices of 
commodities referred to in the preceding 
sentence as may be appropriate to insure 
that such termination of authority may be 
accomplished in a manner which does not 
cause undue disruption or dislocation in the 
economy or any industry. 

“(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 218, the authority conferred by this 
section may not be exercised after the date 
of the enactment of this subsection to sta- 
bilize the prices of steel pipe, drilling equip- 
ment, casing, or any other steel product 
which the Secretary of the Interior certifies 
is in short supply in the United States and is 
used in the extraction, refining, or transpor- 
tation of crude oil or gas, or in the extrac- 
tion of coal, but the provisions of this sub- 
section do not affect any action or pending 
proceedings, civil or criminal, not finally de- 
termined on such date, nor any action or pro- 
ceeding based upon any act committed prior 
to such date.”. 


NATURAL GAS DEREGULATION 


Src. 302. (a) Section 1(b) of the Natural 
Gas Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The provisions of this Act shall apply 
to the transportation of natural gas in in- 
terstate commerce, to the sale in interstate 
commerce of natural gas for domestic, com- 
mercial, industrial, or any other use, and 
to natural gas companies engaged in such 
transportation or sale, but shall not apply 
to any other transportation or sale of natural 
gas or to the local distribution of natural gas 
or to the facilities used for such distribu- 
tion or to the production or gathering of 
natural gas or to the sale of natural gas 
dedicated for the first time to interstate 
commerce or rededicated upon expiration of 
an existing contract on or after the date 
of the enactment of the Energy Revenue and 
Development Act of 1974, or produced from 
wells commenced on or after such date, for 
domestic, commercial, industrial, or any 
other use, by any person, whose principal 
business is not the transportation of natural 
gas in interstate commerce.” 

(b) Section 2(6) of the Natural Gas Act 
is amended by striking the last two words 
and by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof a comma and the following: 
“subject to the exception in section 1(b) 
above”. 

(c) Section 2 of the Natural Gas Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new clause: 

“(10) ‘Affiliate’ of another person means 
any person directly or indirectly controlling, 
controlled by, or under common control 
with such other person.” 

(a) Section 3 of the Natural Gas Act is 
amended by striking from the first sentence 
“or import any natural gas from a foreign 
country” and by striking from the second 
sentence “or importation”. 

(e) Section 4(e) of the Natural Gas Act 
is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, however, That the Commis- 
sion shall have no power to deny, in whole 
or in part, that portion of the rates and 
charges made, demanded, or received by any 
natural gas company for or in connection 
with the purchase of natural gas exempt 
from this Act pursuant to section 1(b) ex- 
cept to the extent that the rates or charges 
made, demanded, or received for natural gas 
by an affiliate of the purchasing natural gas 
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company exceed those made, demanded, or 
received by persons not affiliated with the 
purchasing natural gas company: Provided 
jurther, That the Commission shall have no 
power to deny, in whole or in part, that por- 
tion of the rate or charges made, demanded, 
or received by any natural gas company for 
natural gas produced from the properties of 
that company from wells commenced on or 
after the date of the enactment of the En- 
ergy Revenue and Development Act of 1974, 
except to the extent that the rates or charges 
made, demanded, or received exceed those 
made, demanded, or received for natural gas 
by persons not affiliated with the purchas- 
ing natural gas company.”. 

(f) Section 5(a) of the Natural Gas Act 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, however, That the Commission 
shall have no power to deny, in whole or in 
part, that portion of the rates and charges 
made, demanded, or received by any natural 
gas company for or in connection with the 
purchase of natural gas exempt from this 
Act pursuant to section 1(b), except to the 
extent that the rates or charges made, de- 
manded, or received for natural gas by an 
affiliate of the purchasing natural gas com- 
pany exceed those made, demanded, or re- 
ceived by persons not affiliated with the pur- 
chasing natural gas-company: And provided 
further, That the Commission shall have 
power to deny, in whole or in part, that por- 
tion of the rate or charges made, demanded, 
or received by any natural gas company for 
natural gas produced from the properties of 
that company from wells commenced on or 
after the date of the enactment of the En- 
ergy Revenues and Development Act of 1974, 
except to the extent that the rates or charges 
made, demanded, or received exceed those 
made, demanded, or received from natural 
gas by persons not affiliated with the pur- 
chasing natural gas company: And provided 
further, That the Commission shall have no 
power to order a decrease in the rate or 
charge made, demanded, or received for the 
sale of natural gas by any person not engaged 
in the transportation of natural gas in in- 
terstate commerce or by any affiliate of such 
person, if such rate or charge shall have been 
previously determined to be just and rea- 
sonable, such determination being final and 
no longer subject to judicial review.”. 

(g) Nothing in the amendments made by 
this section shall terminate any right of re- 
newal, right of first option or other similar 
right in any contract. 


ENERGY REVENUE AND 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1974 


SUMMARY OF 
TITLE I—ENERGY TRUST FUND; REVENUE 
SHARING WITH STATES 

This Title would set up an Energy Trust 
Fund, administered by the FEA to carry out 
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a national energy program, to finance energy 
research and development, and to conduct 
a loan guarantee program for demonstration 
plant projects. The national energy pro- 
gram would be a comprehensive plan to pro- 
vide domestic self-sufficiency through more 
efficient production, conversion, and use of 
energy. The trust fund would be financed 
by outer continental shelf revenues, a por- 
tion of which would be allocated to the 
States adjacent to offshore drilling. In this 
way, government reyenues from the energy 
industry can be kept in energy development. 
Coastal States would be encouraged to pro- 
mote offshore drilling and refinery construc- 
tion by sharing in the Federal revenues. 


TITLE II—DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


The foreign depletion allowance would be 
repealed by this Title. It has served only to 
encourage further investments in insecure 
sources of supply and to increase foreign 
profits of multinational oil companies. Its 
repeal would benefit the Treasury approxi- 
mately $40 million annually. 

The domestic depletion allowance is nec- 
essary to preserve the independent sector of 
domestic oil and gas producers which ac- 
count for 80 percent of the exploratory drill- 
ing in this country. As presently constituted, 
however, the depletion allowance has not 
been sufficient to reduce the higher profita- 
bility on foreign production over domestic. 
This bill helps restore the balance between 
an investment in low cost foreign oil and 
higher cost but still lower priced domestic 
oil. It would preserve the independent sector 
of the petroleum industry while cutting back 
on the depletion allowance for the majors, 
The new depletion allowance would be pro- 
portional to the ratio of a firm’s domestic 
to worldwide intangible drilling expenses. To 
illustrate: new depletion allowance=22% X 
domestic intangible drilling costs + world- 
wide intangible drilling costs. 

TITLE I1I—DEREGULATION OF OIL AND GAS 

PRICES 


This title would terminate price controls 
on all petroleum and petroleum products. 
The price regulation this past year has proven 
inefficient and inequitable. The most effi- 
cient allocation of supplies can only come 
through prices determined in the market- 
place. $ 

Deregulation of natural gas is sorely 
needed to stimulate a significant exploratory 
drilling effort. The new Federal Power Com- 
mission wellhead rate of 42 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet is equivalent to oil at about 
$2.35 per barrel. This rate is still unrealisti- 
cally low when the average domestic oll price 
is $7.00 per barrel and the foreign price is 
$10.00. This bill would provide for deregula- 
tion of new gas, as well as old gas released 
from expiring contracts. In any case, the 


REVENUE SHARING WITH STATES 
[Millions of dollars} 


It is not possible to estimate exactly what 
the level of bonus bidding revenues would 
go to a State which has not yet allowed bid- 
ding off its shores, nor for that matter, what 
the total Federal offshore revenues will be for 
1974. However, should a State allow offshore 
bidding in a significant way, it would almost 
certainly receive $47.8 million at a minimum. 
With increased offshore leasing the amount 
would rise significantly. Under this proposal, 
States which have possibilities for offshore 
drilling or which permit new refinery ca- 
pacity would be able to strike a better bal- 


Balance to energy 
trust fund and land 
and water conserva- 

tion fund 


Total OCS 


Alabama California 


ance between the advantages of such addi- 
tional revenues and industrial development 
against whatever disadvantages outer con- 
tinental shelf development or refineries may 
entail. 

The granting of an incentive to a local 
municipality for the construction of a petro- 
leum refinery follows the same principles as 
the above revenue sharing plan, granting any 
municipality a bonus of one dollar per bar- 
rel per day of new refinery capacity installed. 
In most cases, it is the local municipality 
which feels unreimbursed for the discom- 
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wellhead price is only a small fraction of 
the cost to the consumer; the major cost is in 
the transmission and distribution of the gas 
which would remain regulated. In addition 
to protecting the consumer from rapid price 
increases created by shortages, this deregu- 
lation bill protects the distributor with sanc- 
tity of contract and right of first option 
clauses. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1974. 
Hon. WILLIAM SIMON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: You asked for a sum- 
mary of the energy bill which I plan to 
introduce this month, the purpose of which 
is to foster energy independence in the 
United States. The bill has several unique 
provisions which we discussed in my office 
Thursday, June 27, These provisions include 
an energy research and development trust 
fund financed by outer continental shelf 
revenues; revenue sharing with adjacent 
States combined with a bonus incentive to 
local municipalities for the construction of 
new refinery capacity; eliminating the for- 
eign depletion allowance and making the 
domestic percentage depletion allowance 
proportional to a firm’s domestic vs. overall 
intangible drilling costs. Another provision 
of the bill with which you are familiar would 
deregulate new natural gas. This provision 
would include sanctity of contracts and 
right of first option renewal features. 

The energy trust fund is no stranger to 
you; the Treasury Department proposed, as 
an option for Congress to consider, such a 
concept as a part of its petroleum windfall 
profits tax recommendations earlier this 
year. My proposal would finance such a trust 
fund through the Federal Government’s 
outer continental shelf revenues. It would 
also share a certain portion of those monies 
with the coastal States permitting offshore 
oll and gas production. As you know, a sub- 
stantial portion of our oil and gas reserves 
lie offshore, but there is little local and 
State support for developing those resources 
off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. My bill 
would provide a direct reimbursement to the 
States proportional to the offshore develop- 
ment that they allow. This revenue sharing 
with the States would proceed according to 
the formula which would generally provide 
between $50 and $100 million for each State, 
depending on the amount of leasing. In 
addition, States and localities would benefit 
from offshore revenues allocated to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. Had this 
program been in effect over the past two 
years, the revenue sharing would have been 
distributed according to the following table: 


Florida Louisiana Mississippi 


fort of having a refinery within its jurisdic- 
tion. My bill would seek to restore the bal- 
ance in making such a decision. Many of the 
states which do not extend their hospitality 
to refineries also currently oppose offshore 
drilling. The uneven geographic production 
of energy results not only in severe regional 
shortages and excessive concentration of pro- 
duction and refinery capacity, but also in 
interstate rivalries over the growing curtail- 
ment, shortages, and price rises over which 
producing states have no control. 

The depletion allowance, in and of itself, 
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is no culprit in our overall energy predica- 
ment. The problem, rather, is one of the 
worldwide economic situation, in which it is 
much more profitable to invest in foreign 
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rather than domestic oil and gas production. 
That situation may change with the trend 
toward nationalization, but as the following 
chart shows, profits of the seven largest oil 
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companies increased by only 6.4 percent on 
domestic operations in 1973, as compared 
with a whopping increase of 136.8 percent on 
their foreign operations, 


INCOME OF 7 LARGEST INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANIES 


1972 
(billions) 


Distribution 
of profit 
percentage 
increase 


1973 


(billions) Increase 


Western Hemisphere (not United States) 
Eastern Hemisphere E ien Aa 
Total Foreign 

United States 


A new policy is needed, one which tips 
the economic scales back towards investment 
in secure, domestic p~oduction. My bill 
would accomplish this goal by eliminating 
the foreign depletion allowance and by mak- 
ing the domestic depletion allowance propor- 
tional to the ratio of a firm’s domestic in- 
tangible drilling costs divided by its world- 
wide intangibles. Put another way, the new 
domestic depletion allowance would be 22 
percent (the current rate) times the ratio 
of domestic to worldwide intangible drilling 
costs. Such a calculation would encourage 
further domestic investment in production 
while protecting the competitive element of 
the industry, the independent drillers. 

I strongly feel that this package of pro- 
posals would foster the President’s stated 
goal of achieving energy self-sufficiency. 
Frankly, I have seen nothing in either the 
Administration’s or the House Ways and 
Means Committee’s “windfall profits” pro- 
posals which would encourage the develop- 
ment of our own energy resources. It is my 
hope that the Administration will support 
and perhaps suggest improvements in the 
proposals I have described in this letter. 
Should you desire any more information on 
these proposals, please do not hesitate to call 
on me or Bob Best of the Finance Committee 
staff. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE GRAVEL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Energy. 


By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself and 
Mr. BEALL) : 

S. 3876. A bill to provide for the ex- 
pansion of the Antietam National Battle- 
field site in the State of Maryland, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to introduce, on behalf of 
myself and Senator BEALL, revised legis- 
lation for the expansion and protection 
of the Antietam Battlefield in the State 
of Maryland. 

This bill is substantially similar to leg- 
islation we introduced, along with Sen- 
ator HATFIELD and Senator STENNIS, on 
October 11, 1972, in the 92d Congress. 

This measure will authorize the ex- 
pansion of the national battlefield, now 
about 1,100 acres, to a total of 3,260 acres. 
This would include the 1,440-acre site 
of the actual battle, as well as an en- 
vironmental protection zone of 1,820 
acres, sO as to preserve the present, 
largely rural scenery around the battle- 
field and along lower Antietam Creek 
to its junction with the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Nationa] Historical Park. 

The history of this legislation reaches 
back several years, and I believe the re- 
vised bill we are introducing today is 
worthy of strong congressional support. 
Sent’ ~ BEALL and I first introduced such 


legislation on September 18, 1969, on the 
107th anniversary of the historic battle. 
We revised and reintroduced it on April 
15, 1971, in the ist session of the 92d 
Congress. 

Thereafter, an Antietam National Bat- 
tlefield Advisory Committee was formed 
at my request, to discuss and evaluate 
the legislation, and to offer recommenda- 
tions for refinement and improvement 
of the original proposals. The committee 
was appointed by the Washington Coun- 
ty Commissioners and chaired by Com- 
missioner Rome Schwagel. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to offer some well-deserved praise to 
Commissioner Schwagel and all the 
members of the advisory committee for 
their dedicated efforts over a span of 3 
years in considering and recommending 
improvements in this legislation. The 
committee met and consulted with a 
broad range of local citizens and land- 
owners interested in and affected by the 
proposed legislation, and carefully ex- 
amined all the property in the area on 
a parcel-by-parcel basis. Every single 
owner of affected land was notified and 
given an opportunity to meet with the 
committee to discuss the best disposition 
of his or her property—an opportunity 
of which the majority of landowners took 
full advantage. Representatives of the 
National Park Service were also in at- 
tendance at every committee meeting 
and have thus had a full opportunity to 
offer their own suggestions and gain a 
clear understanding of all the local is- 
sues which might arise. The Park Serv- 
ice has indicated that this has been the 
most desirable approach yet developed 
for park land acquisition. I thoroughly 
concur. Indeed, the committee’s role 
serves as a model which I hope may be 
followed for the development of any 
other legislation which seeks to preserve 
and protect our precious national herit- 
age through park land acquisition. 

In May of 1972, the committee issued 
its basic report of findings and recom- 
mendations, which I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on May 22, 1972. The 
thrust of these suggestions, and others 
which have been offered since that time, 
are incorporated in the legislation we 
introduce today. 

Under this bill, owners of residential 
or agricultural properties within the ex- 
panded area would, in most cases, have 
the option of retaining the rights of use 
and occupancy of their properties for 
purposes compatible with the project. If 
a scenic easement is recommended on a 
parcel of property by the Advisory Com- 


$3. 906 
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mittee in its report, however, and the 
property owner wishes to sell his land to 
the Park Service with no residual rights, 
the new bill will grant any such land- 
owner the option of a fee simple acquisi- 
tion or scenic easement. 

Another recommendation of the ad- 
visory committee which we have made 
part of the present legislation involves 
the appointment of two nonvoting mem- 
bers to the permanent advisory commis- 
sion which the bill establishes, in addi- 
tion to the seven voting members. 

These two non-voting appointees will 
serve in 1-year terms and will be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Commissioners 
of Washington County for the specific 
purpose of advising the National Park 
Service on the administration of scenic 
easements. 

A third recommendation of the com- 
mittee which we have adopted in this 
legislation, is a provision which would 
transfer 549 acres of land at Fort Ritchie, 
Mà., from the Department of Defense to 
the Interior Department. This land 
would then be available for exchange for 
Antietam property to be acquired from 
private landowners, or for sale to any 
member of the public. This will help to 
maintain privately owned property on 
the local tax rolls. 

Mr. President, because this legislation 
incorporates the recommendations and 
enjoys the support of the broad range of 
public officials, historical societies and 
concerned citizens in Western Maryland, 
I believe that it merits wide support 
here in Congress, and we will press for its 
enactment at the earliest possible time. It 
is becoming increasingly clear that the 
survival of the Antietam Battlefield in 
the face of encroaching development can 
no longer be entrusted purely to chance 
or private action. 

In this regard, however, I am encour- 
aged by the creation of a new nonprofit 
corporaticn, Antietam Battlefield Protec- 
tors, Inc., which has been formed by local 
citizens to help buy land to protect An- 
tietam from commercal encroachment. 
Their efforts demonstrate clear local 
support for the principle of preserving 
Antietam, and the lands thus purchased 
may later be donated to the National 
Park Service upon enactment of the leg- 
islation we are introducing today. 

In concluding, Mr. President, I would 
simply like to point out that the beauti- 
ful Antietam area has attracted well over 
a million visitors in the past 3 years 
alone. Many of the historical sites they 
have come to see, such as Dunkard 
Church, the Sunken Road, and the 
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fields southeast of Sharpsburg where 
A. P. Hill’s men rebuffed the advance of 
Union troops to end the battle, are out- 
side of the current Federal property. The 
need to encompass these historical por- 
traits in an enhancing and protective 
frame is apparent to all who visit An- 
tietam. I therefore, hope that we will be 
able to obtain approval of this impor- 
tant bill in the coming year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this legislation, 
S. 3876, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3876 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
furtherance of the purposes of the Act en- 
titled "An Act to provide for the protection 
and preservation of the Antietam Battlefield 
in the State of Maryland” approved April 22, 
1960 (74 Stat. 79), and other Acts relative 
thereto, and additionally to provide for the 
protection and preservation of the historic 
field hospital site where Clara Barton, 
founder of the American Red Cross, served, 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to acquire, by purchase, exchange 
or donation, additional lands and interests 
therein over and above the limitations as 
previously authorized: Provided, That the 
total of lands previously acquired and cur- 
rently included within the Antietam Na- 
tional Battlefield Site and Antietam Na- 
tional Cemetery, plus such lands as may be 
acquired under authority of this Act, shall 
together not exceed three thousand two hun- 
dred sixty acres: Provided further, That, 
within the total acreage as herein author- 
ized, one thousand four hundred forty acres 
Shall be identified by the Secretary of the 
Interior as comprising the historic battle- 
field scene and the same shall be protected 
and preserved as such for the cultural bene- 
fit and inspiration of the public through the 
acquisition of fee simple title thereto; and 
the remaining one thousand eight hundred 
twenty acres shall be contiguous to the his- 
toric battlefield and shall provide environ- 
mental protection thereto through the ac- 
quisition of less-than-fee interests therein. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing limitation, 
the Secretary may acquire the fee simple title 
to any property in lieu of a less-than-fee in- 
terest upon the request of the owner. 

(b) The Antietam National Battlefield site 
established pursuant to such Act of April 22, 
1960, including lands acquired by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, is hereby redesignated the “Antietam 
National Battlefield Park”. 

Sec. 2. (a) With the exception of property 
that the Secretary of the Interior determines 
is necessary for purposes of administration, 
preservation, or public use, any owner or 
owners (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as “owner”) of improved property on the 
date of its acquisition by the Secretary may 
retain the right of use and occupancy of the 
improved property for noncommercial resi- 
dential or agricultural purposes as herein- 
after provided, for a term, as the owner may 
elect, ending either (1) upon the death of 
the owner or owner's spouse, whichever oc- 
curs later, or (2) not more than twenty-five 
years from the date of acquisition. The Sec- 
retary shall pay to the owner the fair market 
value of the property on the date of such 
acquisition, less the fair market value on 
such date of the interest in such property re- 
tained by the owner. Such right (1) shall be 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary deems appropriate to assure that 
the property is used in a manner compatible 
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with the purposes of this Act, (2) may be 
transferred or assigned, and (3) may be 
terminated with respect to the entire prop- 
erty by the Secretary upon his determination 
that the property or any portion thereof has 
ceased to be used for noncommercial residen- 
tial or agricultural purposes, and upon ten- 
der to the holder of the right of an amount 
equal to the fair market value, as of the date 
of the tender, of that portion of the right 
which remains unexpired on the date of the 
termination. 

(b) As used in this section, the term “im- 
proved property” means (1) a detached year- 
round dwelling which serves as the owner's 
permanent place of abode at the time of ac- 
quisition, and construction of which was 
begun before January 1, 1971, together with 
so much of the land on which the dwelling is 
situated, the said land belonging in the same 
ownership as the dwelling, as the Secretary 
shall designate to be reasonably necessary 
for the enjoyment of the dwelling for the sole 
purpose of noncommercial residential use, 
and (2) any property that is used exclusively 
for agricultural purposes and continues in 
such use, including housing directly incident 
thereto: Provided, That the Secretary, in 
consultation with the Commission as herein- 
after authorized to be established, may ex- 
clude from any improved property any waters 
or land fronting thereon, together with so 
much of the land adjoining such waters or 
land as he deems necessary for public access 
thereto. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to undertake such re- 
search as is necessary to define those lands 
actually comprising the historic Antietam 
Battlefield scene and to identify them as such 
for protection and preservation within the 
purposes of this Act; to undertake research, 
including archeological investigations, as 
necessary to identify the actual site of the 
historic Clara Barton field hospital for pur- 
pose of acquisition and protection and pres- 
ervation as provided herein; and to enter 
into such agreements with affected property 
owners as may be necessary to carry out such 
research and field studies, 

Sec. 4. The administration, protection, 
preservation, and such minimal development 
as is necessary to provide for public use and 
enjoyment of the Antietam National Battle- 
field Park shall be exercised by the Secretary 
of the Interior in accordance with provisions 
of the Act entitled “An Act to establish a Na- 
tional Park Service, and for other purposes” 
approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended and supplemented. 

Sec. 5. To carry out the purposes of this 
Act, those lands situated in Washington 
County, Maryland, and identified as “Fort 
Ritchie—Site B” as indicated on county tax 
maps numbered 67 and 72 and currently 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Defense and administered by the command- 
ing officer at Fort Ritchie, Maryland, con- 
taining approximately five hundred forty- 
nine acres, are hereby transferred to the ju- 
risdiction of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
shall be utilized in acquisition of lands as 
authorized by this Act, either through ex- 
change upon the basis of equal value, or 
sold under sealed bid at not less than a fair 
market value as shall be determined through 
appraisal, with monetary proceeds therefrom 
to be applied directly toward purchase of 
land as herein authorized. 

Sec. 6. (a) In carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, including historic preservation and 
restoration, environmental protection, and 
historical interpretation for the benefit and 
enlightenment of the public, the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to consult at least semiannually with 
the advisory commission established under 
subsection (b) of this section, and also to 
consult and cooperate with appropriate agen- 
cies and officials of the State of Maryland, 
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Washington County, Maryland, and inter- 
ested local governments, and with interested 
organizations, groups and individuals. 

(b) (1) There is hereby established an An- 
tietam National Battlefield Park Advisory 
Commission (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”) to assist the Secretary in 
developing policies and programs pursuant to 
this Act, and to promote the coordination of 
those policies and programs with relevant 
Federal, State, local and private efforts in his- 
toric preservation and interpretation, en- 
vironmental protection and related fields, 

(2) The Commission shall be composed of 
seven voting members and two nonvoting 
members. The voting members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary for terms of five 
years, as follows: 

(A) Two members to be appointed from rec- 
ommendations submitted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Washington Coun- 
ty, Maryland; 

(B) Two members to be appointed from 
recommendations submitted by the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland; and 

(C) Three members to be appointed by the 
Secretary, one of whom shall be designated 
Chairman of the Commission, and at least 
two of whom shall be members of regularly 
constituted historical or environmental 
organizations. 

(3) The nonvoting members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board of County Commission- 
ers of Washington County, Maryland, for 
terms of one year and shall act in an ad- 
visory capacity with the National Park Serv- 
ice in administration of the scenic easement. 

(4) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

(5) Members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation, but the Secretary is 
authorized to pay, upon vouchers signed by 
the Chairman, the expenses reasonably in- 
curred by the Commission and its members 
in carrying out their responsibilities under 
this Act. 

(6) The Commission shall act and advise 
by affirmative vote of a majority of the mem- 
bers thereof. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to once again join with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Maryland 
(Mr. Maruras) in introducing legislation 
designed to protect the Antietam Na- 
tional Battlefield. Similar legislation was 
introduced in the 92d Congress, but un- 
fortunately no action was taken prior to 
adjournment. Since then, the pressures 
for development have become even 
greater, to the point that, many historic 
areas will be lost forever unless the Con- 
gress moves in the near future. 

The Battle of Antietam was one of the 
most critical moments of the Civil War. 
Union and Confederate casualties num- 
bered over 23,000, making it the single 
bloodiest day in our Nation’s history. 
Further, although the battle was a tac- 
tical draw, it served as a major strategic 
victory for the Union. The Confederate 
Army withdrew back into Virginia, and 
its morale suffered a serious blow. Even 
more important, it doomed Southern 
hopes for a decisive military victory and 
thus forestalled any hope that foreign 
nations might intervene on the side of 
the South. Finally, it was the “victory” 
President Lincoln needed to issue the 
Emancipation Proclamation, a step 
which brought much of world opinion 
into support of the Union cause. 
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Clearly Antietam is an integral part 
of our American heritage. Yet, because it 
is located at easily commutable distances 
from major urban areas, much of its his- 
toric land is now in jeopardy. Thus, I 
urge the Congress to act rapidly and fa- 
vorably on this proposal. 

Specifically, the bill would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to expand 
the Antietam National Battlefield by 
3,260 acres. Some 1,440 acres would be 
identified by the Secretary as comprising 
the historic battlefield area and are to 
be purchased. The remaining 1,820 acres 
shall serve as a contiguous environmental 
“buffer zone” to further protect the park, 
and the Secretary is authorized to ac- 
quire less-than-fee interests in this area. 
However, the Secretary, under this leg- 
islation, may still purchase title to any 
such property if desired by the owner. In 
most cases, owners may retain the use 
and occupancy of improved property for 
noncommercial or agriculture purposes 
until the death of the owner or the own- 
er’s spouse, or for not more than 25 years. 

Mr. President, too many historic sites 
around our country have fallen victim to 
unwanted development. This bill seeks to 
prevent such action at one of our coun- 
try’s most significant battlegrounds, 
and thus I urge prompt consideration of 
this measure. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 3480 


At the request of Mr. Tunney, the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3480 to 
authorize a national summer youth 
sports program. 

5. 3514 


At the request of Mr. Cuiss, the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Moss) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 3514, to distin- 
guish Federal grant and cooperative 
agreement relationships from Federal 
procurement relationships, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 3775 

At the request of Mr. Bucxtey, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
3775 to provide for the monthly publi- 
cation of a Consumer Price Index for 
the Aged which shall be used in the pro- 
vision of cost-of-living benefit increases 
authorized by title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE RESOLUTION 347 


At the request of Mr. Inovye, the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Jackson) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Res- 
olution 347 to authorize the Committee 
on Commerce to make an investigation 
and study on the policy and role of the 
Federal Gvernment on tourism in the 
United States. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 352 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. Res. 352 to 
amend rules XXV and XVI of the 
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Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to jurisdiction of energy research 
and development matters, and for other 
purposes. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION—AGENCY 
FOR CONSUMER ADVOCACY— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 1764 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ERVIN submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 707) to establish a Council of 
Consumer Advisers in the Executive 
Office of the President, to establish an 
independent Consumer Protection 
Agency, and to authorize a program of 
grants, in order to protect and serve the 
interests of consumers, and for other 
purposes. 


PRISONER OF WAR AND MISSING 
IN ACTION TAX ACT—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 1765 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. TUNNEY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 8214) to modify the tax 
treatment of members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States and civilian 
employees who are prisoners of war or 
missing in action, and for other pur- 
poses. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 1766 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

Mr. McGEE (for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr. CRAN- 
STON) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 3394) to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, today I am 
submitting an amendment to S. 3394, the 
Foreign Assistance Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1975, which would increase 
our contributions to the United Nations 
voluntary programs by $33 million over 
the President’s request for these pro- 


grams. 

Contributions to three U.N. voluntary 
agencies would be affected by my amend- 
ment. First, the U.S. contribution to the 
United Nations Development Program— 
UNDP—would be increased by $20 mil- 
lion—from $110 million as proposed by 
the President to $130 million. Second, 
the U.S. contribution to the United Na- 
tions Relief Works Agency—UNRWA— 
would be increased by $10 million—from 
$23.2 million as requested by the Presi- 
dent to $33.2 million. Third, the U.S. con- 
tribution to UNICEF would be increased 
by $3 million—from $15 million re- 
quested by the President to $18 million. 

I believe a strong case exists for in- 
creasing our contributions to all three 
U.N. programs. By providing an addi- 
tional $20 million for UNDP, the United 
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States would be able to make a $110 mil- 
lion contribution for calendar year 1975, 
rather than the $100 million proposed by 
the President. The additional $20 mil- 
lion available to UNDP under my amend- 
ment would be used to end split-year 
funding for UNDP which has been un- 
dertaken since calendar year 1973 when 
only $70 million was provided for UNDP 
under the fiscal year 1973 continuing res- 
olution. At that time, in order to allow 
the United States to make a $90 million 
contribution to UNDP in 1973, $20 million 
had to be drawn from fiscal year 1974 
funds. Therefore, my amendment would 
allow us to remedy this situation by re- 
storing our UNDP contribution to a full 
annual funding basis. It is in the interest 
of sound management that we do so in 
the fiscal year 1975 authorization bill. 

A $110 million contribution to UNDP 
in fiscal year 1975 would represent ap- 
proximately 25-26 percent of the total 
contributions anticipated by UNDP in 
1975. While other nations have continued 
to increase their contributions substan- 
tially in recent years, the U.S. contribu- 
tion has fallen from 28.1 percent of 
total contributions in 1973 to 23.8 per- 
cent in 1974. This is despite our assur- 
ances to other U.N. members that a re- 
duction in our assessed contributions to 
the U.N. to a level of 25 percent would 
not apply to our contributions to the 
voluntary programs. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
already made its views known on this 
matter in a very explicit manner. Last 
year, the committee noted in its report 
on the Foreign Assistance Act of 1973 
that: 

The Committee is gratified with the resolu- 
tion of the last General Assembly which en- 
dorsed the principle of a 25% ceiling on the 
U.S. contribution to the United Nations reg- 
ular budget. However, a reduction in our 
contribution to UNDP, following the same 
principle, might cause many governments 
to reconsider their support for reducing the 
U.S. contribution when the report of the 
Committee on Contributions is submitted to 
the General Assembly for final approval in 
the fall. To many other governments, our 
support for UNDP serves as an indication 
of our continuing commitment to multilat- 
eral cooperation for development. Since 1970, 
the contributions of other governments to 
UNDP have increased by more than 46%. 
Thus, the Committee considers it most im- 
portant for the United States to maintain 
its generous support and is pleased with the 
apparent direction taken by the Administra- 
tion following the recommendation of the 
Lodge Commission which stated: 

That our contribution to the United Na- 


tions voluntary programs be increased by 
an amount at least corresponding to our re- 
duction in assessed contributions. 


However, despite this explicit state- 
ment from the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, our participation in 
UNDP has declined. In fact, on the basis 
of the last pledging conference for 
UNDP, other nations increased their 
commitments by 96.1 percent since 1970, 
compared to a 4.3 percent increase in 
U.S. contributions over the same span 
of time. Therefore, I am offering my 
amendment as an effort to bring our 
participation in the program within the 
criteria set down by the committee last 
year. 

I support this increased contribution 
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to UNDP not only because I believe we 
must do our share in the international 
development effort, but also because 
UNDP is able to utilize effectively the 
funds we provide. UNDP is particularly 
equipped to utilize new funds to assist 
the least developed countries, where the 
ratio of its allocation of funds is already 
four times that of our bilateral aid pro- 
gram. UNDP is also equipped to under- 
take projects on an intercountry basis. 
Having installed the country program- 
ing system and other reforms called for 
by the Jackson study, UNDP is now pre- 
pared to undertake substantially in- 
creased program delivery in 1975. 

Accordingly, I believe we should be pre- 
pared to do our part in providing the 
funds which will enable UNDP to capital- 
ize on the many improvements made. 
This is particularly true since other na- 
tions are contributing to the program at 
a much faster and higher rate than the 
United States. 

I believe UNDP is indeed vital to our 
effective participation in the United Na- 
tions. It always has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, a measuring stick used by 
developing nations as to the seriousness 
of our participation in the institution 

An additional $3 million is provided in 
my amendment in order to make avail- 
able the full amount earmarked for 
UNICEF in the authorization bill last 
year. This amount—$18 million—is $3 
million above the amount requested by 
the President for fiscal year 1975. Such an 
increase was believed to be justified by 
both the House Foreign Affairs and Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committees last 
year in view of the fact that emergency 
demands on UNICEF resources had in- 
creased markedly. Despite these in- 
creased needs, our contribution to UNI- 
CEF has remained at the $15 million lev- 
el since 1972. 

My amendment would also make ayail- 
able an increase of $10 million for 
UNRWA as a special emergency contri- 
bution by the United States. UNRWA 
continues to be this year, as before, in 
serious long-term financial difficulty, al- 
though its 1974 appeal for special con- 
tributions met with a greater response 
than in the past from donors other than 
the United States. Most notable is the 
case of the European Economic Commu- 
nity which approved a special emergency 
contribution of $7.9 million in June. 
These contributions, including a special 
U.S. contribution of $4.2 million, will 
bring UNRWA through calendar year 
1974 without adding to its deficit. 

However, UNRWA has a substantial 
deficit accumulated from previous years 
and also faces inflation in many areas 
where it operates, which is even more 
acute than elsewhere—about 20 percent. 
Furthermore, there is increased demand 
for its services due to the natural growth 
in the numbers of refugee children as 
well as the longstanding, unfulfilled de- 
mand from those refugees who are en- 
titled to UNRWA’s services, but cannot 
obtain them because the agency lacks the 
necessary funds. To regain the financial 
solvency, it must have to continue its hu- 
manitarian work; and to play the role it 
may have in a peace settlement in the 
Middle East, UNRWA will require addi- 
tional special support. 
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Arab governments which are hosts to 
the Palestinian refugees provide substan- 
tial amounts in goods and services to the 
refugees directly. These governments, not 
UNRWA, are responsible for roads, utili- 
ties, and civil administration in the areas 
where the refugees live; and they share 
with UNRWA the provision of health 
services, education, and shelter to the 
refugees. In 1973, the estimated value of 
these services provided by host govern- 
ments was more than $20 million. 

The negotiations on a peace settlement 
in the Middle East have given an addi- 
tional importance to UNRWA’s work. 
UNRWA’s health, education, and food 
services have always been essential to a 
minimally acceptable standard of living 
for the refugees it serves in offering them 
more hope for the future, especially for 
their children. UNRWA has thus been 
central to maintaining such stability as 
the refugee areas have had, including 
those refugee areas in Israel-held ter- 
ritory where some 40 percent of these 
refugees live. Any reduction now in our 
support for UNRWA in relation to its 
need, forcing the agency to cut back its 
services, would endanger not only this 
stability, but also the settlement negoti- 
ations. In particular, it would be seen as 
totally inconsistent with our repeatedly 
expressed position that a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East cannot be es- 
tablished without taking into account 
the wishes and aspirations of the Pales- 
tinians. 

Mr. President, as a delegate to the 
United Nations 2 years ago and having 
served as a member of the UNRWA Com- 
mittee, I can personally attest to signifi- 
cant contributions made by this agency. 
It has been an invaluable tool in meeting 
the needs of those peoples who have been 
displaced by the problems of the Middle 
East. 

I would just say that the international 
community, including the United States, 
has come to rely more and more upon the 
United Nations as an instrument for 
coming to grips with, and seeking solu- 
tions to, massive world problems of 
hunger, poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 
We are also coming to realize the fruits 
of the United Nations as a peacekeeping 
institution. Had it not been for the 
United Nations and the valuable peace- 
keeping role it has played in the 
Middle East, it is doubtful we could have 
succeeded in disengagement efforts on 
the Egyptian and Syrian fronts. The 
United Nations stood as the only buffer 
between the belligerents of the last 
Middle East crisis—belligerents who 
could have brought the United States 
and the Soviet Union into direct conflict 
had not an internationally guaranteed 
emergency force been available. The lat- 
est Cyprus crisis is another instance of 
the invaluable contribution the United 
Nations has made in stabilizing a po- 
tentially explosive situation which could 
have erupted into all-out war between 
two NATO allies. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we owe 
much to the United Nations. Yet, at a 
time when we are coming to rely more 
and more upon the U.N., the United 
States is weakening its commitment to 
the institution. My amendment involves a 
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very small increase in our contributions 
to three vital U.N. voluntary agencies, 
particularly when one compares the im- 
mense benefits we have reaped from the 
organization. ' 

I also wish to express my gratitude to 
my distinguished colleagues, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), and the senior 
Senator from California (Mr. CRANSTON), 
for joining me in sponsoring this amend- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 5, line 9, strike out “$153,900,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$186,900,000”. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league from Wyoming, (Mr. McGee), in 
cosponsoring this amendment to the for- 
eign assistance authorization bill to in- 
crease the U.S. voluntary contribution to 
the splendid work of three United Na- 
tions specialized agencies. 

This amendment will increase, by a 
modest $33 million, our contribution to 
the important work of the United Na- 
tions Development Program—UNDP—to 
UNICEF, and to the United Nations 
Works and Relief Agency—UNRWA. 

Mr. President, I have, over the years, 
witnessed firsthand in the field the hu- 
manitarian programs undertaken by 
these agencies all around the world. In 
several areas, their presence has meant 
the difference between life and death— 
for refugees in need, for children suffer- 
ing the effects of famine and hunger. 

In countless countries, the UNDP has 
contributed significantly over the past 
two decades in helping to promote essen- 
tial economic devlopment programs. 
Hand in hand with local governments it 
has worked to close the gap between the 
rich and the poor, and to achieve greater 
economic progress. 

In the Middle East, UNRWA has help- 
ed to meet the countinuing humanitarian 
needs among the refugees. Given the 
hopeful changes toward a lasting peace 
in the Middle East, our country and the 
international community must not lose 
sight of the important role and contri- 
bution of UNRWA. 

With headquarters in Beirut, UNRWA 
operates in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and 
the Israel-administered territories of 
Gaza and the West Bank. Some 1,600,- 
000 refugees are currently registered and 
assisted by UNRWA, and they need our 
continuing support. 

The role of UNICEF around the world 
has been a bright beacon of hope for mil- 
lions of children and mothers. In South 
Asia, and today in Africa, it has helped 
to avert famine and to blunt the ravages 
of malnutrition and disease. UNICEF is 
also exploring ways to contribute further 
in Indochina, to meet the massive hu- 
manitarian needs of war orphans and 
children disadvantaged by the years of 
violence. 

Mr. President, the amount of money we 
are talking about here is really smail— 
especially when compared to what we so 
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readily spend for military aid, or what we 
provide in foreign exchange support of 
governments, rather than to meet the 
humanitarian needs of people. But al- 
though this amount is small, it is none- 
theless a significant and important con- 
tribution to the effective work of these 
agencies, and, unlike some bilateral pro- 
grams, we can be assured that these dol- 
lars will be efficiently used to meet hu- 
manitarian needs. 

We have been told by Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger that our foreign 
assistance program is “a faithful expres- 
sion of our moral values ... it reflects 
the humanitarian dimension of the 
American character.” Regrettably, Mr. 
President, far too much of our aid now 
goes to buy guns and for security assist- 
ance, rather than humanitarian assist- 
ance that can help millions of people 
really in need. 

This amendment, in a small way, will 
help to remedy this imbalance, and will 
truly reflect the humanitarian dimension 
of the American character. I urge its 
favorable consideration by the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 1648 


At the request of Mr. Tarr, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) and 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
SEN) were added as cosponsors of amend- 
ment No. 1648, intended to be proposed 
to S. 707, the Agency for Consumer Ad- 


vocacy Act. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the following nomination has been re- 
ferred to and is now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Joseph W. Keene, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Western District 
of Louisiana for the term of 4 years. 
(Reappointment) . 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Thursday, August 8, 1974, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomina- 
tion, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON MATERIALS 
SHORTAGES: IMPACT ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr, JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Retailing, Distribution, and Marketing 
Practices of the Select Committee on 
Small Business will hold a public hear- 
ing on August 9, 1974, in the second floor 
courtroom of the Federal Building, 4th 
and Perry Streets, Davenport, Iowa, be- 
ginning at 10 a.m. 
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The subject of the hearing will be 
“Materials Shortages: Impact on Small 
Business.” The subcommittee may hold 
additional hearings on this subject in 
Washington or elsewhere but no further 
dates have been scheduled at this time. 
We invite all small businesses which are 
experiencing problems as a result of 
shortages of essential materials to write 
to the Subcommittee describing the sit- 
uation. 

Of particular interest and concern are 
instances of unfair discrimination 
against small business by suppliers, in 
the allocation of scarce commodities and 
products. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) 
has been designated by me to serve as 
acting chairman of the subcommittee for 
the August 9 hearing in Davenport. 

A witness list will be available at the 
offices of the Committee, 424 Russell 
Senate Office Building, telephone 225- 
5175, at an early date. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE IN HEARING 
DATE ON OIL PROFITS AND 
THEIR EFFECT ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to advise that it has become necessary 
to change a previously scheduled hearing 
from August 6 to August 20, 1974, which 
the Subcommittee on Government Reg- 
ulation of the Senate Small Business 
Committee is conducting on oil profits 
and their effect on small business and 
capital investment needs of the energy 
industries. The other two hearing dates 
on this subject remain unchanged, Au- 
gust 7 and 13. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Subcommittee on Government 
Regulation, room 424, telephone 225- 
5175. 


NOTICE OF A HEARING ON A 
NOMINATION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Thursday, August 8, 1974, at 9:30 a.m., 
in room 2228, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, on the following nomination: 

Murray I. Gurfein, of New York, to be 
U.S. circuit judge for the second cir- 
cuit, vice Paul R. Hays, retiring. 

Any person desiring to offer testimony 
in regard to this nomination shall, not 
later than 24 hours prior to such hearing, 
file in writing with the committee a re- 
quest to be heard and a statement of 
their proposed testimony. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) 
chairman; the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN) and the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. HrusKa). 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE ECONOMY—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR BENTSEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
night, on the national television net- 
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works, Senator LLOYD BENTSEN gave a re- 
sponse by the Democratic Party to the 
President’s recent report on the economy 
of the Nation. Senator BENTSEN outlined 
a six-point program to restore the eco- 
nomic health of the Nation. 

As always, he presented his case with 
poise and a confidence built on his wide 
experience as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, as a successful business- 
man, and now as a Senator of the Senate 
Committees on Finance, Public Works 
and the Joint Economic Committee. He is 
eminently qualified to speak in this all 
important area of solving the Nation’s 
economic problems. 

This was an outstanding report on the 
economy given by Senator BENTSEN and 
I urge my colleagues who were not able 
to see him last night to read his remarks. 
I ask unanimous consent that his address 
be printed in the RECORD. 

REPORT ON THE ECONOMY 
(By U.S. Senator LLOYD BENTSEN) 

Good evening. I’m Senator Lloyd Bentsen. 
For a few minutes tonight I want to talk 
about the price of food. About the cost of 
buying a house. About good times and bad 
times. In short, about our national economy 
and the way it affects your household. 

Last week the President spoke to the 
Nation about his economic efforts. Perhaps 
you listened, as I did, while the President 
sought to explain his most recent ideas for 
dealing with inflation and recession. 

As a former businessman, I looked for 
guidance from the President on how long 
we must suffer the soaring interest rates that 
are stalling economic growth. But I didn't 
find it. 

As a Member of the Senate, I hoped for a 
clearly outlined legislative program—ex- 
plained in frank terms to Congress and the 
people. But I didn’t hear it. 

As a consumer, I looked for action to re- 
duce the 11% inflation rate. But I heard 
nothing to reassure me. 

Finally, I looked to the President—as you 
may have—for national leadership from the 
top to give us the unvarnished facts and a 
clear sense of direction. But here again, you 
and I were disappointed. 

For the President offered us more of the 
same: high interest rates, tight money, slow 
growth—business as usual. 

It seemed to me, as I listened, almost as if 
the clock had been turned back 40 years, 
Once again we could hear a President telling 
us, “Prosperity is just around the corner,”— 
when most citizens perceive not a corner, but 
a blind alley. 

The President told us that our present 
economic troubles are everyone's fault—ex- 
cept his and his advisors’. He blamed intern- 
national conditions . . . wild spending by 
Congress . . . the extravagance of citizens 
who spend money rather than save it, I felt 
that I was hearing the language of economic 
cover-up. 

Tonight, speaking from my vantage point 
as a Democrat and a Member of Congress, I 
want to express a different point of view. 

I want to outline, briefly, a six-point pro- 
gram to restore our economic health. It bears 
the stamp of the Democratic Party. But I 
believe it merits the support of both parties; 
of businessmen and workers; of every family 
concerned about its savings—about food 
costs and college tuition and money for 
retirement. 

Two charts tell the story of the economy 
in recent years—and the story is one of con- 
trasts. 

Under President Kennedy and President 
Johnson, the economy showed an average 
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annual consumer price increase of less than 
244%. I need scarcely tell you how different 
things are today. During the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, that average annual price increase 
has soared to 7%. 

In 1968, Mr. Nixon campaigned against in- 
flation. Well, the inflation that year was 4.7%, 
the highest of the Kennedy-Johnson years. 
Compare that to the 11% inflation we suf- 
fered last year. 

If you are a typical citizen, your real weekly 
earnings—your wages after inflation was 
taken out—grew six times faster in the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years than they have grown 
during the Nixon years. In the last 12 months, 
in fact, the real value of your paycheck has 
fallen sharply. I need not tell you what such 
inflation means to older citizens; to the work- 
ing poor and others who have little hope of 
increasing their earnings. 

The President promised us in January that 
we would have “no recession in 1974.” But 
since then we have gone through two quar- 
ters of economic decline. According to most 
experts, that is the way we define—a reces- 
sion. 

Clearly, for you and me and millions of 
Americans, “business as usual” offers little 
hope—and no solutions, This is a time for 
strong initiatives. We are suffering not only 
inflation, but recession; not just fever but 
paralysis, 

Yet, last week, the President offered only 
one new suggestion. He appealed to you and 
me to save our money; to stop spending so 
much of it. 

I thought, as I listened to the President, 
“That may be good advice for the well-to-do. 
But the President should realize that most 
American families have middle incomes—or 
less. By the time they pay infiation-swollen 
prices for food and clothing, for house pay~- 
ments and other necessities, they just don’t 
have much left to save.” 

I thought, as I listened to the President, 
about a letter that came to me some time 
ago from a woman in Texas. In 1970 her 
husband retired from his job as fireman on 
$450 a month. They could get by on that in 
1970. In 1974, they can’t. So her husband is 
out looking for part-time work. And at his 
age, jobs aren’t easy to find. 

Inflation and stagnation are making moon- 
lighters out of millions of Americans. 

In my judgment, the President's advice 
sadly misses the point. And his advice im- 
plied that the American people—the teachers 
and policemen and retired citizens of this 
country—are the villains responsible for 
inflation. 

I don’t believe that—I don’t believe that 
Congressmen and Senators are the villains 
wholly responsible for our economic trou- 
bles. 

Perhaps it would serve us better to aban- 
don this pointless search for culprits—and 
begin a more hopeful effort: a bi-partisan 
search for solutions: practical solutions that 
all of us—Democrats, Republicans, business- 
men, workers, even the White House—can 
embrace and enact. 

In fact, the major cause of this inflation 
has not been your greed or wastefulness. It 
has been shortages—shortages of gasoline; 
shortages of food; shortage of raw materials; 

shortages of basic goods from steel to fer- 
tilizer. 

The real solution to this kind of inflation 
does not lie in further crippling the ability 
of families like yours to buy the things they 
need. Nor does the solution lie in clinging 
to the most exhorbitant interest rates since 
the Civil War; for higher interest rates ac- 
tually cripple the farmer, the home builder, 
the energy producer. The real solution to 
inflation lies in increasing the supplies of 
the goods we need: food, gasoline, housing 
and manufactured goods. 
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So I wished, as I listened to the President, 
that he would offer us less in the way of 
slogans and rhetoric—and more in the way 
of fresh solutions and action. It should be 
clear by now that serious problems cannot 
be solved by public relations; they can only 
be solved by public responsibility. 

My purpose tonight is to outline a work- 
able program for economic recovery. A pro- 
gram—not a panacea. 

We are a rich and resilient nation. Surely 
we can recover our economic health; surely, 
with better policies and clearer leadership, 
we can put this nation back on the upward 
road of economic growth. 

We owe it—to the tens of millions of 
American families who are not rich; who do 
not have unlimited resources—to launch a 
program of economic action. 

Six steps, in my judgment, could put us 
back on the road to economic health. 

First, three short-term measures that can 
help right away. And next, three long-term 
measures that will protect our economic 
well-being for many years to come, 

The first step is action—decisive action— 
to channel loan money in the most produc- 
tive directions. We need urgently to expand 
the output of America’s factories and in- 
dustries—so that they can supply more 
houses; more energy; more food. One way to 
do that is to make it possible for essential 
industries to get the loan money they need, 

In my judgment, the President should 
waste no time in communicating with banks, 
insurance companies and other lending in- 
stitutions. He should urge them to launch 
a voluntary program of credit discipline— 
aiming the new loans they make toward the 
neediest and most potentially productive 
areas—like the housing industry. He should 
urge the great lending institutions to hold 
back on loans that do not contribute to the 
creation of items in short supply. 

To reinforce this program of selective 
credit, Congress should act to give the Fed- 
eral reserve more fiexibility—enough flexi- 
bility to guarantee a reasonable level of loans 
to encourage home building, to expand man- 
ufacturing capacity and to help small 
businesses. 

Meanwhile, we should look, with a careful 
eye, at the flow of dollars away from the 
United States into foreign banks and treas- 
uries. 

Earlier this year all restrictions on the out- 
flow of U.S. investment money were lifted. 
Since then, our own banks have increased 
their loans to foreign customers by $214 bil- 
lion. Those loans, called flight money, are 
fiying away when they could be used at home. 

It seems to me that when millions of Amer- 
icans can’t get home loans, when American 
businessmen can’t get financing, we should 
put some restraints on the flow of our dollars 
out of the country; we should cut back on 
loans and government grants to other coun- 
tries. Certainly we have obligations abroad. 
But our first obligation is to our own people, 
here at home. 

Second, the President should establish, 
right away, a Cost of Living Task Force—to 
keep track of price increases and wage settle- 
ments in the coming months—and to offer 
guidance to business and labor about what 
is best for the Nation. 

I would not advocate a return to wage and 
price controls. But the President has no 
machinery for telling business and labor 
what is responsible. If he does not seek leg- 
islation to establish a Cost of Living Task 
Force, then Congress must move on its own. 

A third immediate step: we must step up 
our efforts to rein in Federal spending. The 
President last week paid tribute to budget 
reform legislation recently passed by Con- 
gress. He did not mention that this legis- 
lation was initiated wholly within Congress; 
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approved overwhelmingly by both the House 
and the Senate—without leadership or en- 
couragement from the White House. 

The United States Congress, in my judg- 
ment, is serious about fiscal responsibility. 
But I think it is fair to ask, how serious is 
the Administration? The President com- 
plains about spending; he blames Congress 
for spending. But his Administration re- 
quests—more and more spending. 

In 1969 the President inherited a $3 billion 
budget surplus from President Johnson. 
Since then he has recommended to the Con- 
gress more deficit financing than any Presi- 
dent since World War II. Mr. Nixon is the 
first President to propose a $200 billion 
budget—and the first to propose a $300 bil- 
lion budget. 

The appropriations bills acted upon by the 
House earlier this year—and those currently 
before the Senate—represent a reduction 
from the President's request of almost one- 
half billion dollars. I think I can assure you 
that further reductions will be made. 

Some Administration spokesmen, for ex- 
ample, insist that there is no room for any 
reductions in the Pentagon budget. I sup- 
port—and almost every Democrat in Con- 
gress supports—a strong national defense. 
But an Armed Force that has more Lieu- 
tenant Colonels than Second Lieutenants; 
an Armed Force with one of the highest 
ratios of support troops to combat troops has 
room for some real budget savings. 

My final three proposals are long-range 
measures. But they are equally vital to our 
long-term well-being—to your hopes for 
your family. 

Point number four: We should act now to 
reform our tax system. When the President 
spoke last week, he did not mention taxes— 
except to say that they should not be raised 
or lowered. He ignored one of our most press- 
ing economic opportunities: tax fairness— 
fairness in laws for the families who pay 
their taxes—and fairness in enforcing those 
laws. 

It makes no sense to offer a few prosperous 
citizens tax loopholes and tax shelters for 
unproductive investments. We should re- 
move such shelters. By doing so, we can 
spur investment in areas where money is 
needed to increase production and bring 
down prices. Eliminating unfair tax shelters 
will increase tax revenue—and give a break 
to low and moderate income taxpayers. 

Certainly we should end tax breaks for 
building factories in foreign countries. I 
think our tax laws should encourage busi- 
nessmen to build plants here at home. Our 
goal should be to send our goods abroad and 
keep our jobs at home. We should end tax 
breaks that send American dollars to build 
factories in foreign countries. 

Most important, when it comes to this 
principle of fairness: we should stop using 
our tax laws to encourage foreign oil and gas 
production. The energy crisis has taught us 
that if our nation is to be secure and self- 
sufficient, we must produce more energy here 
at home, And we must depend less on oil 
from the far corners of the world. 

The fifth item in this six point program 
is an action plan to increase the productivity 
of our business and industry. 

In my judgment, the working people in 
this country have an excellent record of 
cooperation in the fight against inflation. 
Wage increases during the last few years have 
been modest in comparison to price in- 
creases. Strikes, work stoppages, and labor 
disputes have been surprisingly few over the 
same period. 

Yet, the President, on nationwide tele- 
vision, has told us that people are wanting 
too much—and working too little. I disagree. 

What is the real way to increase our na- 
tion’s productivity? One way is to devote 
more attention—and more money—to re- 
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search and development, especially in food 
production. Our farmers have become the 
most productive and efficient in the world. 
And research is the reason why. Research 
to develop higher yields of food and fiber has 
meant more income for the farmer—and 
cheaper food for your table. But since the 
1950’s, unfortunately, a shrinking portion of 
the Agriculture Department’s budget has 
been devoted to research. 

That was a kind of economic myopia. This 
Congress turned that trend around—and that 
is good news, Because research to increase 
food production is one area where Federal 
spending helps fight inflation—by lowering 
prices. 

Meanwhile, we should make a major na- 
tional commitment to job training—to pro- 
vide more people with skills they can use. 
Because education—vocational education and 
retraining programs—have always provided a 
high return to the Federal treasury. They 
increase the number of Americans making a 
productive contribution to our national life. 
And most important, these programs take 
people off the unemployment rolls and put 
them on payrolls. 

My sixth and final point is perhaps the 
most important of all: the Administration 
must put its own economic house in order. 

President Nixon spoke last week about the 
need for steadiness in fighting inflation. 
“The key to fighting inflation,” he said, “is 
steadiness.” 

Certainly he was right. Nothing can more 
quickly undermine a President’s economic 
efforts than the appearance—or the fact—of 
yacillation; of inconsistency; of desperate 
trial and error. 

That is why so many of us in the Congress 
have been troubled, for the past five years, by 
the drastic fluctuations in the President’s 
economic efforts: the on-again, off-again 
controls; the sudden freezes and phases; four 
Treasury Secretaries, four budget managers, 
six wage and price controllers, five energy 
chiefs, three Chief Economic Advisors. And 
now, another newly-created post: an “Eco- 
nomic Counselor.” The President’s economic 
efforts have seemed to be—or have been—a 
patchwork. 

Too many changing policies, replacing one 
another. 

Too many conflicting voices, contradicting 
one another. 

Too many trials—and far too many errors. 

Sadly, only four things have really been 
steady: steadily rising prices; steadily 
dwindling confidence; steadily. cheerful as- 
surances from the Administration—followed 
by steadily worsening results. 

This is the steadiness of failure—not 
success. 

The Russian Wheat Deal and the energy 
crisis are just two examples of the failure of 
government to look ahead and provide wisely 
for our own economic security. 

Whatever happened to those shrewd Yan- 
kee traders? The wheat deal sharply in- 
creased the price of bread for your family. 
And your government's failure to foresee and 
forewarn us about the energy crisis helped 
put you in a long gasoline line last winter. 

The Federal Export-Import Bank—to cite 
another example—borrows from our hard- 
pressed money markets so it can lend Russia 
$180 million for a fertilizer plant. It makes 
another loan to Algeria for 20 oil drilling 
rigs. Yet here at home, shortages of fertilizer 
and a scarcity of drilling rigs are hindering 
our efforts to produce more food and fuel. 
To make matters worse, the Export-Import 
Bank offered these loans at one-half the in- 
terest rate a U.S. company would have to 
pay. That is neither fair nor wise—and we 
should stop making such mistakes. 

For every man, woman and child in the 
United States, there are ten Federal forms 
to be filled out each year. Just filling out 
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government forms costs this nation’s small 
businessmen about $18 billion a year—most 
of which is passed on to you at the cash reg- 
ister. A bill is presently moving through the 
Congress to cut down this expensive burden 
of paperwork. I think the Federal govern- 
ment should make a complete review of other 
laws and regulations—with an eye toward 
scrapping or changing those that cost more 
than they're worth. 

Six steps toward economic health. Some 
small, some large. Some for the short-term— 
some for years to come. Certainly this six- 
point program does not exhaust the possibili- 
ties for action and decision. But it under- 
scores the fact that there are things to be 
done—more than the Administration is doing 
now. 

In every moment of difficulty we have lived 
through as a nation, we have saved ourselves 
by summoning up wise and honest leader- 
ship—and then we have tackled our difficul- 
ties in the active, not the passive voice. That 
is what we must do now. 

There used to be a saying that Democratic 
Administrations were good for wage earners 
while Republican Administrations were good 
for business. The past five years prove the 
emptiness of that myth. For this Adminis- 
tration’s economic policies have been bad for 
everyone. 

Ask the man who is holding two jobs to 
make ends meet. 

Ask the businessman who has tried to 
raise capital for a new plant; ask one of the 
52,000 businessmen who have been forced 
to close their doors in the last five years. 

Ask the homemaker standing at the cash 
register watching her $20 bill buy one lonely 
sack of groceries. Ask your neighbor who is 
poor, or old, or out of a job tonight. 

Of all the shortages in our country today, 
our most critical shortage is the shortage of 
leadership—sound, effective leadership. 

For sixteen years before I came to the 
United States Senate, I was a businessman. 
In my experience I found that when the av- 
erage working man and working woman in 
this country do well, business does well—the 
country does well. 

So I reject the old “trickle down” eco- 
nomic theory of the President and his econ- 
omists. 

Any gardener knows that you do not water 
a plant on its leaves and hope it will trickle 
down to the roots. You nourish the roots. 

Well, the roots of this great nation are 
its working people. They pay most of the 
taxes to support our public institutions. They 
fight our wars when the need arises. They 
provide the muscle for all of the progress 
we have enjoyed through our rich history. 

Let us provide broader opportunities for 
them to become consumers, jobholders and 
taxpayers. Then, perhaps, the leaves will turn 
green again and the entire economy grow 
more productive. 

The answer to our present difficulties must 
be to nurture and encourage the working 
families of America—not to ignore them; not 
to patronize them with empty promises and 
slogans, 

The program I have described tonight offers 
us—I believe—a way up and out of our diffi- 
culties. It emphasizes growth rather than 
stagnation. 

As President Kennedy used to say: A ris- 
ing tide lifts all boats. I have spoken frankly 
about the difficulties we are facing—because 
I believe that nothing can be gained by pa- 
pering them over, or covering them up. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DE- 
FENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS 
AGENCY 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
am delighted that the Senate yesterday 
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approved the Committee on Appropria- 
tions’ recommendation (H.R. 15544) for 
an appropriation of $63.4 million for op- 
eration and maintenance of the Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency for fiscal year 
1975. This funding will enable the 
Agency to provide maximum assistance 
to States when faced with natural dis- 
asters, such as floods and tornados, and 
it restores a full program for disaster 
training and education. 

I favor any action by Congress to assist 
citizens in preparing for and coping with 
disasters. Many Pennsylvanians have 
suffered from floods in past years, most 
notably 2 years ago when Hurricane 
Agnes caused severe damage in the 
Wilkes-Barre area. It is my sincere hope 
that terrible disasters like the Hurricane 
Agnes flood may be avoided through ex- 
pert contingency planning. I hope the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will be 
spared such terrible burdens in the fu- 
ture by alert study of past disasters. 


RHODESIAN CHROME 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, last year 
for the third time in 3 years, the Sen- 
ate debated the issue of Rhodesian 
chrome. The issue was the same then as 
it was the year before and in 1971 when 
the Congress first adopted the Byrd 
amendment, which permits the impor- 
tation of strategic and critical materials 
from Rhodesia as long as they can also 
be imported from Communist-control- 
led countries. On December 18, 1973, the 
Senate passed S. 1868 which would im- 
pose the former sanctions and sent it 
to the House where it was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, That 
committee favorably reported it out on 
June 27, 1974 and it now appears on the 
House calendar for an early vote. 

The issue is obscure and remote from 
the lives of most Americans. It is also 
complex, involving our national need for 
supplies of critical materials which are 
not produced in the United States or 
even in all of North America, and in- 
volving our relationships with the 
United Nations. It is an issue which de- 
serves careful and thoughtful review. 
My aim today, therefore, is to provide a 
careful outline of my reasons for con- 
tinuing to support the Byrd amend- 
ment and opposing the enactment of S. 
1868, now H.R. 8005, which would re- 
peal it. 

The principal commodity affected by 
the Byrd amendment is chrome ore, 
specifically metallurgical chrome ore, be- 
cause in Rhodesia are located the free 
world’s largest deposits of high-grade 
metallurgical chrome ore. Other types of 
chrome ore, including chemical grade 
and refractory grade, are found elsewhere 
in the world, but the metallurgical grade 
is by far the most important kind in 
terms of both economics and national 
security. The importance of metallurgical 
chrome is heightened because the world’s 
other major sources are the Soviet Union 
and South Africa, although much smaller 
quantities are found in Turkey, Iran, and 
India. 

Metallurgical chromite in the form of 
ore as it comes from the mine cannot be 
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employed by the steel industry or by 
other industrial users. It must first be 
converted into one of several types of fer- 
rochromium by a high-temperature 
smelting and reduction process. This 
process is carried out by the ferroalloys 
industry—which also converts manga- 
nese ore into various types of ferro- 
manganese and ferrosilicon for use by 
steel producers and the aluminum in- 
dustry. 
METALLURGICAL CHROME AND THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Chromium is one of the most impor- 
tant and indispensable industrial metals. 
Current U.S. consumption of metallurgi- 
cal chrome ore totals about 700,000 tons 
per year. None is mined in the United 
States or in North America. 

Ferrochromium is irreplaceable for the 
production of stainless steel and other 
types of high-performance steels and 
superalloys, where the chromium imparts 
vital resistance to heat and corrosion. 
About 10 pezcent of domestic production 
of these steels goes directly to military 
and defense applications. Modern jet 
airplanes, nuclear submarines and war- 
ships, for instance, cannot be built with- 
out metallurgical chrome. Eighty-five 
percent of stainless steel is devoted to 
other essential uses, such as oil refineries, 
hospital equipment, food processing ma- 
chinery and chemical plants. Only about 
5 percent of U.S. chrome usage goes to 
household appliances and kitchen tools. 

When the United States began to des- 
ignate strategic materials for stockpiling 
and defense purposes in 1939, chromium 
was one of the first four commodities to 


be listed. The stockpile consists of metal- 
lurgical grade chromite and of several 
types of ferrochromium. 

In April 1973, President Nixon pro- 
posed a new stockpile disposal legisla- 
tion based on stockpiling essential needs 


for a l-year period. In the case of 
chrome, the stockpile objective would be 
reduced to 445,000 tons. The legislation 
is pending before the Armed Services 
Committee, but no hearings have been 
held. 

Mr. President, with the press of other 
business before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee this year, the Subcommittee on 
the National Stockpile and Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves, which I have the honor 
of chairing, has not scheduled hearings 
on the President’s proposals for consid- 
erably revising our stockpile objectives 
and policies. 

Until we examine our stockpile re- 
serves and measure them against our na- 
tional security requirements in a careful, 
thoughtful fashion, it would be seriously 
irresponsible to contend that we can cut 
ourselves off from foreign sources of 
chrome and use up the stockpile. 

Furthermore, we cannot ignore the 
fact that our principal source for metal- 
lurgical chrome ore is still the Soviet 
Union. There is no reason to cut off this 
supply, or to turn our back on it. But our 
interest in “détente” with the Soviet 
Union certainly does not mean that we 
can count on them as a continuing 
source of one of our most critical ma- 
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terials in every circumstance. We would 
be foolhardy to accept that kind of a 
bear hug. 


PRICES OF METALLURGICAL CHROME 


The prohibition against importation of 
chrome from Rhodesia in the 1967-1971 
period produced a market increase in the 
price of Russian chrome. The U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines Mineral Yearbook for 
1970 states, 

Metallurgical grade chromite prices rose 
for the fourth successive year, continuing 
the trend initiated in 1967, primarily as a 
result of continued United Nations economic 
sanctions against Southern Rhodesia. 


The price of Russian chrome dropped 
sharply after the enactment of the Byrd 
Amendment in 1972. 

Its repeal is likely to result in a sub- 
stantial increase. When repeal of the 
Byrd amendment was under considera- 
tion in 1972, suppliers of chrome fore- 
cast an immediate 20 percent price in- 
crease if imports from Rhodesia were 
banned again. If history repeats itself, 
repeal of the Byrd amendment would 
also result in a 20-percent increase in 
‘the price of Russian—and Turkish— 
chrome ore. 

EFFECTS OF BYRD AMENDMENT ON THE FERRO- 
CHROME INDUSTRY 

By producing a reduction in the 
price of metallurgical chrome ore, the 
adoption of the Byrd amendment has 
directly and usefully benefited the 
domestic producers of ferrochrome. It 
has reduced the cost of their essential 
raw material—whether obtained from 
Russia, Rhodesia, Turkey or elsewhere— 
and made them more competitive. Even 
if there have been no price reductions, 
the availability of alternate sources of 
ore is beneficial. 

However, the U.S. ferroalloy industry 
has faced severe competition from im- 
ports of ferrochrome and ferromanga- 
nese for more than 15 years. Lower cost 
imports from foreign countries have put, 
and are continuing to put, increasing 
pressure on the domestic industry. There 
are a number of causes for this import 
competition. Among them: 

First. The natural desire in many 
mineral-rich countries of the world to 
upgrade their products as much as pos- 
sible. The ore-producing countries, in- 
cluding those who produce both chrome 
and manganese ore, seek to upgrade 
their products into ferroalloys and retain 
for themselves the economic benefits of 
such processing. Rhodesia and South 
Africa are doing this. Russia, too, must 
also be thinking of such moves. It may 
be further encouraged to do so if the 
Congress agrees to most favored na- 
tion tariff treatment for Russian goods. 
Such a move would reduce the duty on 
Russian ferrochrome by 75 percent. 

Second. Forward integration efforts 
such as these by mineral-rich countries 
are spurred by specific savings that can 
be realized in transportation costs which 
may, in the case of chrome, account for 
25 percent or more of total costs. It takes 
about 2'4 tons of chrome ore to produce 
1 ton of ferrochrome; the transportation 
rate per ton, however, is the same for the 
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ferroalloy as it is for the ore. The ferro- 
alloy producer who is located where the 
ore is found thus has a 50 percent or 
greater saving on his ocean freight costs. 

Third. Electric power costs account for 
somewhere between 10 and 20 percent of 
the production costs for ferroalloys. The 
energy crisis in the United States is an 
important fact of life to the entire do- 
mestic ferroalloy industry which is power 
intensive and requires large quantities 
of electric energy. Rising costs of fossil 
fuels, the imposition of air pollution re- 
quirements on electric generating sta- 
tions, and other factors are producing 
strong upward pressures on the costs of 
electric energy in the United States. In 
many of the producing countries today, 
the cost of electric power is significantly 
less than that in the United States. 

Labor costs are, in contrast, not a very 
significant factor. For ferrochrome labor 
costs account for only about 10 percent 
of the production costs. While U.S. wage 
rates are much higher than those else- 
where in the world, U.S. productivity is 
much higher. Therefore, foreign ferro- 
alloy producers do not have a significant 
labor cost advantage. 

Imports of ferroalloys have accounted 
for somewhere between 20 and 40 per- 
cent of the domestic consumption of fer- 
rochrome and ferromanganese over the 
past decade. Lower-priced ferroalloy im- 
ports put a severe squeeze on the earnings 
of the domestic producers and denies 
them the funds needed for moderniza- 
tion and expansion. This reality has 
made it all the more difficult for the 
domestic industry to respond to the cur- 
rent requirements for air pollution con- 
trol and to meet the rising levels of elec- 
tric energy costs. 

These problems existed for some years 
before the Rhodesian sanctions were im- 
posed but the imposition of sanctions in 
1967 significantly aggravated the situa- 
tion for the domestic producers of ferro- 
chrome. The sanctions deprived them of 
the best source of lower cost chrome ore 
and made them depend instead on higher 
cost Russian or Turkish ore. Their com- 
petitive position and economic health 
suffered correspondingly. Adoption of the 
Byrd amendment benefited the indus- 
try—but not enough to reverse these 
trends. 

None of this is particularly new and the 
fact that imports of ferrochrome are a 
serious problem for domestic producers 
can hardly come as a surprise to anyone 
familiar with the industry or to those 
in the government with responsibilities 
in this area. As early as 1963, the domes- 
tic ferroalloys industry petitioned for 
governmental relief and assistance under 
the national security provisions of the 
Trade Expansion Act. This petition and a 
subsequent one were both denied. 

Another major factor which has af- 
fected the domestic ferrochrome indus- 
try was the increase in imports of stain- 
less steel from Japan and elsewhere, 
which produced a significant and serious 
drop in the domestic production of stain- 
less steel during the 1967-71 period and a 
corresponding drop in ferrochrome 
demand. 
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Caught between increasing imports 
and a declining market, profits of the 
U.S. ferrochrome industry were seriously 
eroded to the point where, in some cases, 
production is no longer economically 
feasible. 

THE STAINLESS STEEL AND SPECIALTY STEEL 

INDUSTRIES 

The price and competitive availability 
of chrome—specifically ferrochrome— 
are of critical importance to the stainless 
and specialty steel industry of the United 
States. Stainless steel has a chrome con- 
tent of 18 percent. Some special steels 
contain much higher amounts than that. 
Obviously, then, the cost of chrome is a 
significant factor in production of these 
steels. 

Its importance is heightened if foreign 
steel producers, who have freely evaded 
the U.N. sanctions against Rhodesia 
since 1967, are again able to procure their 
raw materials for as much as 30 percent 
below the cost to American steelmakers. 
Although chromium accounts for an 
average of only 16 percent of stainless 
steel content, it represents fully 25 per- 
cent of the raw material cost for stainless 
production. Reimposition of the embar- 
go would give foreign producers an auto- 
matic 6 percent cost advantage over 
American steelmakers. The penetration 
of foreign specialty steel into the Ameri- 
can market would almost inevitable in- 
crease. Furthermore, Rhodesian chro- 
mium would enter this country, unde- 
tectable, in the form of stainless steel— 
as it did before enactment of the Byrd 
amendment, nullifying whatever effect 
the sanctions may have had. 

SANCTIONS AGAINST RHODESIA ARE NOT 
PRODUCTIVE 

The concept of general economic sanc- 
tions to achieve political goals has his- 
torically met with mixed success. Na- 
poleon’s effort to isolate England was a 
classic failure. The League of Nation’s 
sanctions against Italy were a model of 
futility. 

Prior to the sanctions resolution, 
Rhodesia relied upon agricultural prod- 
ucts—primarily tobacco—for foreign ex- 
change earnings. Manufactured goods 
were largely imported. Immediately fol- 
lowing imposition of the embargo, the 
Rhodesian Government initiated a policy 
of self-sufficiency. Sanctions required ex- 
tensive diversification of industry, but 
also granted a captive market to do- 
mestic suppliers. The results have been 
dramatic. 

Since independence, Rhodesia’s gross 
domestic product has sustained a growth 
rate of 10 percent a year. In 1971, manu- 
facturing recorded a 15 percent advance, 
as textiles, nonmetallic minerals, food- 
stuffs, metals, transport equipment and 
machinery registered gains of better than 
10 percent. Between 1964 and 1971, Rho- 
desia’s total industrial output increased 
70 percent, while the value of new con- 
struction doubled. Even the mining sec- 
tor, one of the prime targets of the em- 
bargo, has been growing at a record 
pace. The value of mining output grew 
6.7 percent in 1972 alone and topped 
1967 production levels by over 95 percent. 
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Since imposition of the sanctions, over 
a hundred cases of evasion have been 
reported to the United Nations by Great 
Britain. These represent only the tip of 
the iceberg: sanction-busting continues 
to occur on a monumental scale. 

South Africa and Portugal ignored the 
embargo from the outset. They were soon 
followed by Eastern European countries 
and parts of the Middle East. Finally, 
Western Europe and Japan entered the 
Rhodesian market with a vengeance. 
West Germans, Dutch, Italian, Japanese 
and Swiss companies have been blithely 
ignoring the embargo since 1968. 

Despite the sanctions, therefore, this 
country of only 6 million inhabitants 
exported over a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars worth of goods last year. 

The sanctions have been so flagrantly 
violated, few knowledgeable people seri- 
ously argue its effectiveness. 

When the U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations charged widespread 
sanctions violations by several countries, 
none even bothered to respond. 

The only excuse for the sanctions 
against Rhodesia was an Official disap- 
proval of the policies of its government. 
But we hardly approve of the policies of 
the Soviet Union either. What is wrong 
with buying what we need where we can 
get the best price and an adequate sup- 
ply? Nearly everybody else does. My mo- 
tive in supporting Rhodesian chrome 
importing is to protect the national secu- 
rity of the United States. I am unable to 
determine if Russia’s prejudice towards 
Jews is more defensible than the Smith 
government’s toward Africans. 

Neither am I too happy about the 
resumption of last October’s Mideast 
war which was made possible by the 
Soviet Union quietly and consistently 
sending tanks, arms and aircraft to the 
Arab nations and I might add, some of 
its most modern and sophisticated equip- 
ment. The individual shipments were 
not large enough to alarm the West, but 
the overall flow of arms was steady and 
accumulated over the months to make 
the Arab strike possible. And we now 
have had a resultant oil embargo and as- 
sociated energy crisis and yet there are 
those who want the United States to 
once again become dependent upon the 
Soviet Union for chrome. 

We cannot afford to have our eco- 
nomic strength used as a pawn in poli- 
tical or social contests, and we should 
not restrict our access to essential raw 
material for reasons like that. 

I voted against S. 1868 for all those 
reasons and want my colleagues in the 
House to know these facts when voting 
on H.R. 8005. 


THE FERTILIZER SHORTAGE 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently submitted a statement concern- 
ing the fertilizer shortage to the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Credit and 
Rural Electrification of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be printed in the Recor, with sup- 
porting documents. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Ours is the most productive agriculture 
in the world. But as technology increased 
productivity with better farm machinery, 
better seeds, and better fertilizers, it cre- 
ated a whole new set of problems. If one of 
a number of ingredients becomes unavaila- 
ble, the agricultural machine slips into a 
lower gear, and the economic, social, and 
political reverberations are felt everywhere 
in the world. 

If a few industrialized nations fall short 
in their fertilizer production, the peasant 
in Burma may find that his miracle rice 
is useless, the factory worker in Siberia may 
find that he cannot get enough bread to 
feed his family properly, and the farmer in 
Illinois may find he cannot make a decent 
living by working his land. 

There are those who still say that we can 
sit back and let the market solve each and 
every supply-and-demand problem which 
comes along. I disagree. When serious sup- 
ply problems arise with basic commodities 
such as food, fuels, and fertilizers, it is 
grossly irresponsible for public officials to 
say “There is nothing we can do—except 
trust in the invisible hand.” 

That is the one thing we cannot do—un- 
less we are willing to let economies collapse, 
governments topple, and people starve. The 
assured availability of fertilizers and other 
basic commodities should be an explicit na- 
tional goal. In furtherance of that goal, it 
is incumbent upon the Congress and the 
Executive Branch to formulate an effective, 
coherent fertilizer policy. It is in that con- 
nection that I advance the specific ideas 
which follow. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Over the past four years a wide gap be- 
tween fertilizer demand and fertilizer sup- 
ply has opened up—a gap which is likely to 
persist through at least 1976. 

This past year alone 19 million U.S. acres 
which had previously lain fallow were put 
into production. Many of those acres are 
marginal and require intensive fertilizing. 
As other nations attempt to coax greater 
yields from limited amounts of arable land, 
they have added substantially to global fer- 
tilizer demand. 

A number of densely populated nations 
which lack hard currency reserves—notably 
India and Bangladesh—are finding it ex- 
tremely difficult to buy fertilizer on the 
world market. A number of nations—includ- 
ing Belgium, the Netherlands, Romania, and 
Hungary—produce more fertilizer than they 
consume, but they are selling all of it for 
hard currencies; and so are we. Thus, a dis- 
proportionate share of the sacrifices occa- 
sioned by the fertilizer shortage is being 
borne by those least able to assume the bur- 
den—the poor and the weak masses in the 
Third World. 

Supply cannot quickly expand to meet 
rapidly increasing demand. Approximately 
three years must pass before a fertilizer plant 
reaches productive capacity, and while sev- 
eral new ones are planned in this and other 
countries, they will not be operative until 
1976 or 1977. Last year, the inability to pro- 
duce sufficient fertilizer resulted in a domes- 
tic shortage of seven to ten per cent in nitro- 
gen and phosphate fertilizers. A shortage of 
similar magnitude is forecast for the coming 
year. 

The spread between world supply and 
world demand is difficult to chart because 
data is difficult to obtain and evaluate. Nitro- 
gen consumption, however, is expected to be 
approximately 2.8 million metric tons greater 
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than last year's, with somewhat lesser in- 
creases for phosphate and potash. On a 
world-wide level, about a two per cent spread 
exists between the supply and demand for 
nitrogen. That spread is enough to drive up 
the world price substantially. 

The problem must be analyzed and at- 
tacked on two broad fronts—production and 
distribution. 

PRODUCTION 


On the production side, we must in the 
short run make the best possible use of 
existing capacity, and in the medium and 
long run expand and diversify our productive 
capacity. 

The key to proper utilization of existing 
capacity and to stimulation of investment in 
additional capacity is natural gas, which is 
itself in very short supply. 

In the Senate Commerce Committee, I have 
been working on a bill which will reform the 
regulation of natural gas—a bill which will 
allow the necessary incentives for increased 
production, while guaring against the disas- 
trous inflationary impact of uncontrolled 
price increases in a non-competitive market. 
We must not make the same mistake with 
natural gas that we made with oil—price in- 
creases which create economic hardship and 
produce profits far in excess of the indus- 
try’s capacity to reinvest in oil and gas ex- 
ploration. 

Title I of the Consumer Energy Act, which 
is the product of 20 hearings, 150 witnesses, 
and 8 months of hard negotiations, will be 
ready to go to the full Commerce Committee 
within the next two weeks. This legislation 
will recognize the priority nature of agricul- 
tural uses of natural gas, particularly the 
manufacture of fertilizer, during times of 
shortage. Most important, it will provide the 
price incentives needed to increase natural 
gas supplies without placing an undue bur- 
den on the American consumer or more ex- 
tortionate profits in the hands of the na- 
tion's major oll companies, 

This legislation will be a step in the right 
direction. But unfortunately, if the Congress 
completes action on a natural gas bill tomor- 
row, it will not have any significant effect on 
natural gas supplies for this or the next sev- 
eral winters. The natural gas shortage is go- 
ing to get worse before it gets better. It is 
thus essential that we face up to the need 
for an allocation and curtailment program 
that reflects the most important and efficient 
uses of natural gas right now. 

To its credit, the FPC has established cur- 
tailment priorities which recognize the over- 
whelming importance of natural gas used to 
meet basic human needs. Thus, residential 
and small commercial consumers are given 
the highest priority. Keeping warm in one's 
home or place of business is clearly a basic 
human need, 

Having enough to eat is also a basic human 
need; and the natural gas used as a feedstock 
in the manufacture of fertilizer is as im- 
portant to the basic human need for food, as 
the natural gas burned in our homes is to 
the basic human need for warmth. 

Yet by rejecting the agricultural priorities 
called for in S. Res. 289, the FPO in its deci- 
sion rendered July 16, 1974 underscored the 
inadequacy of its own priority system. Cur- 
rently natural gas used as a feedstock for the 
manufacture of fertilizer has the same prior- 
ity as natural gas used as a feedstock for the 
manufacture of hula hoops. Interruptible 
natural gas contracts for the manufacture of 
fertilizer are placed in a lower priority than 
firm contracts for the manufacture of hula 
hoops. 

I can understand the Commission’s reluc- 
tance to begin allowing across-the-board ex- 
ceptions for individual industries, as op- 
posed to adhering to their carefully worked 
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out industrial priority system based on vol- 
umes, substitutability, and type of contract. 

But since the Commission has already 
chosen to single out certain uses such as 
residential consumption because of their re- 
lation to a basic human need, the precedent 
is already established for granting special 
priority to industrial uses essential to basic 
human need such as food production, The 
use of natural gas as a feedstock for the 
manufacture of fertilizer, whether under a 
firm or interruptible contract, should have a 
priority right behind that of the residential 
and small commercial user. If the FPC can- 
not recognize this basic need, the Commerce 
Committee stands ready to develop the nec- 
essary legislation. 

The Congress simply cannot stand by while 
something as essential to our food produc- 
tion as the manufacture of fertilizer is not 
given the priority it deserves. The Commis- 
sion has proposed a case-by-case review of 
the natural gas needs of individual fertilizer 
plants. Under this system, the most any 
plant could receive would be the amount it 
received the previous year. Aside from being 
inefficient, this approach takes no account of 
the critical need for expanded fertilizer plant 
capacity. 

To increase production we also need to 
expand fertilizer capacity, Capacity has not 
expanded as rapidly as it could have for 
several reasons. In the early to mid-1960’s, 
fertilizer producers expanded too rapidly, 
and then lost profits when demand eased 
later in the decade, The losses amounted to 
as much as $150 million a year in the United 
States alone, and producers are understand- 
ably hesitant after that experience to plunge 
back into production, 

But we would be wrong to accept that 
experience as the sole explanation of stag- 
nant productive capacity for nitrogen fer- 
tilizers. Gulf, Continental, Cities Service, 
Mobil, Shell and Atlantic Richfield—once 
major investors in the fertilizer industry— 
bailed out when the going got rough. Now 
that they are earning profits in oil of two to 
three times what they earned last year, they 
have little incentive to reinvest in fertilizer 
production. We know, too, from our experi- 
ence with the oil industry that reluctance to 
expand productive capacity may be moti- 
vated by a desire to bring about a shortage 
which will create windfall profits rather than 
by the unavailability of raw materials, 

The Federal Trade Commission has already 
embarked on an investigation of the com- 
petitive practices in the oil industry. I have 
today written the Chairman of the FTC urg- 
ing that immediate consideration be given 
to & similar investigation of the nitrogen 
fertilizer industry, 

As so often happens when a critical. com- 
modity is in short supply, grey markets in 
fertilizer have developed, and there are per- 
sistent reports of widespread gouging and 
sharp dealing. 

Most producer-suppliers have put their 
dealers on allocation. Typically the dealer is 
limited in current purchases to a percent- 
age of past purchases, often 80% of average 
purchases during the past three years. Deal- 
ers who want to engage in gouging—and 
many dealers are not doing so—are reluctant 
to do it themselves because they will thereby 
alienate steady customers. Instead, they may 
quietly sell a portion of their allotment to 
fast-buck artists called brokers, who in turn 
gouge the farmers. There are no indications 
I am aware of that producer-suppliers are 
doing anything to police their dealers, or 
otherwise to discourage this practice. In my 
judgment, it is imperative that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of 
Commerce investigate the situation and en- 
courage producer-suppliers to institute pre- 
ventive measures. If the gouging continues 
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unabated, the pressures for export controls 
can and should intensify. 

As we focus on the production of fertilizer, 
we should work on as broad a scope as pos- 
sible. One way to diversify our efforts is to 
encourage the use of organic fertilizer, A re- 
cent project in Chicago and Fulton County, 
Illinois shows that a city's sludge can be used 
as an effective and economic fertilizer. This 
project offers great promise because it shows 
that sludge can be used to reclaim land and 
is an effective fertilizer. To develop this 
source of fertilizer, I introduced legislation 
which would authorize federal programs to 
use sludge to reclaim strip-mined land. That 
legislation recently passed the Congress as 
part of the Surface Mining Reclamation Act, 
and will soon go to Conference. 

Mr. Chairman, we should encourage re- 
search which would develop organic fertilizer 
and we should encourage farmers to use it— 
because it is effective and potentially abun- 
dant. It occurs to me that this organic ferti- 
lizer could also become a larger source of 
fertilizer for higher priced lawn, garden and 
golf course uses, freeing up some inorganic 
fertilizers for agricultural purposes. I am, 
therefore, urging the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency to expand demonstration proj- 
ects which utilize such fertilizer and to de- 
velop public information programs in those 
areas where the demonstrations occur. 


DISTRIBUTION 


In the short run, we are going to have 
fertilizer shortages. The best we can do in 
the short run is to improve the distribution 
system so that scarce supplies are widely 
available at a fair price and on an equitable 
basis. 

The first change that should be made on 
the distribution side is the immediate sus- 
pension of special tax breaks for fertilizer 
exporters. In 1971, the Congress established 
the DISC program to encourage exports 
through tax breaks. Because it makes no 
sense to encourage the exports of items in 
short supply domestically, Congress also en- 
acted a clause permitting the President to 
suspend DISC tax breaks on the export of 
any commodity the supply of which is “in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of the domestic 
economy”. 

Despite the fact that there is not enough 
fertilizer—especially nitrogen—to meet do- 
mestic demand, the Administration continues 
to allow exporters of fertilizer to receive 
Special tax breaks as they sell the fertilizer 
out from under our farmers. In 1972, 
$136 million worth of fertilizer exports re- 
ceived DISC benefits. This year the compar- 
able figure is probably close to half a billion 
dollars. Of the 157 categories of manufac- 
tured goods into which the Treasury divides 
all exports, fertilizers rank 19th from the 
top in terms of lost revenues. The top 20 in- 
cludes other items in short supply: indus- 
trial chemicals, drugs, plastics, mining 
equipment, and fabricated metal products. 
The Administration has not suspended DISC 
tax breaks on any of these items, either. 

In May, 1974, I asked the Department of 
Agriculture to provide me with its position 
on whether DISC tax breaks on fertilizer ex- 
ports should be suspended. On July 10—two 
months later—an answer arrived. The De- 
partment does not support a suspension of 
DISC tax breaks for fertilizer exports and 
neither does the Administration. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the USDA statement of 
July 10 be reprinted at this point in the 
record, 

If the Administration fails to suspend 
DISC benefits for exports of fertilizer in 
short supply, the Congress should do so— 
as I have proposed. 

A second curious aspect of the distribu- 
tion picture is that we seem to be selling 
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large quantities of relatively low cost fer- 
tilizer to foreign purchasers, and making up 
the difference by importing relatively high 
cost foreign fertilizers. Middlemen do well 
at both ends, but U.S. farmers and U.S. con- 
sumers appear to be footing the bill. 

In 1973-74 we exported approximately 1.1 
million product tons of nitrogen while we 
imported approximately 1 million tons, In 
other words, while we face a shortage of 
fertilizer at home we are exporting about the 
same amount that we import. And imports 
are more expensive than domestic products, 
if for no other reason than that added trans- 
portation costs accrue. 

Our phosphate exports and imports show 
a similar pattern. Our exports increased by 
more than nine per cent in the last year. 
While the greatest demand is for nitrogen- 
based fertilizer, we shoulc carefully watch 
our exports of phosphate to see that short- 
ages are at the least not aggravated and are 
actually reduced. 

If the price spread between foreign and 
domestic nitrogen is $125 a ton—and that is 
a conservative estimate—the export-import 
criss-cross is costing us $125 million a year. 
The situation warrants examination by USDA 
and the Department of Commerce. 

Industry should also exercise a greater 
amount of voluntary restraint in the export 
of fertilizer than it has in the past. The 
farmer-owned fertilizer companies, which 
account for 30% of U.S. production, stopped 
exporting in 1972 even though the export 
price was and is higher than the world 
price. The profit-making fertilizer producers 
have not followed suit. Unless they do so, 
export controls may become necessary. I 
would hope that we will not have to resort 
to such a drastic step as that. 

The third major distribution question in- 
volves transportation. This year, the short- 
age of railroad cars delayed the shipment of 
available fertilizer from plants in Florida 
to the Midwest, where fertilizer shortages 
were fast reaching a crisis level. In response 
to this urgent problem, I and members of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
urged the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to break the transportation bottleneck ad- 
versely affecting the delivery of fertilizer. 
On March 18, the ICC issued a service order 
requiring eleven different midwestern rail- 
roads to deliver 1100 railroad cars to the 
Seaboard Coastline Railroad in order to ex- 
pedite the shipment of fertilizer from pro- 
duction facilities in Florida to the Midwest. 

Transportation difficulties—particularly 
the shortage of hopper cars and tank cars— 
have long been a problem for the fertilizer 
industry. Transportation bottlenecks regu- 
larly occur between February and April, 
when fertilizer is normally moved from in- 
ventories to retail distributors and farmers. 
Yet, we continually fail to insure the order- 
ly transportation of fertilizer from the point 
of manufacture to the areas where it is 
needed. More important, we have allowed 
our transportation system to deteriorate 
to the point where even advance planning 
may not avoid transportation bottlenecks. 

To deal with the problem, the Senate has 
passed S. 1149, the so-called freight-car bill. 
One element of this bill is the development 
of a computerized system to help the rail- 
roads keep track of and utilize their cars 
more efficiently. The Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads is not waiting for S. 1149 to 
become law. It has decided to develop its 
own national computer system. An addi- 
tional element in the bill is the creation of 
a $2 billion loan guarantee program for the 
construction of freight cars and a provision 
enabling the federal government to construct 
them if within two years the companies 
themselves have not done so. I hope that the 
House will act on the freight car bill this 
year. 
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Finally, one of our greatest needs is for 
the facts. Companies need more information 
so they can plan their production. We need 
information so we can provide effective oyver- 
sight. To deal in part with that problem I 
am sponsoring an export control bill which 
provides for regular monitoring and report- 
ing ot exports. The bill will improve the sit- 
uation but will not completely solve the 
problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to suggest that 
the fertilizer problem is complex and multi- 
faceted. It requires us to consider many fac- 
tors as we plan. I commend you and the 
Committee for your efforts and hope we can 
work together to develop a sound federal 
fertilizer policy. 


STATEMENT ON DISC 


(Statement by Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, Richard E. Bell) 

We do not think that the DISC tax de- 
ferral program can be turned on and off. If 
DISC is a part of the tax structure, exporters 
should be able to rely upon it, to base their 
forward sales planning on its continuation, 
and not be faced with its discontinuation on 
short notice. 

We all know that the fertilizer supply 
situation is tight this year. But we do not 
believe that we should proceed to remove 
DISC tax eligibility unless it is determined 
that the supply is insufficent to meet the re- 
quirements of the domestic economy. This 
would be consistent with the criteria con- 
tained in the Export Administration Act 
governing circumstances in which export 
controls may be applied. 

It is difficult to make an assessment of the 
effects of DISC on exports of fertilizer since 
data on the DISC program are only available 
for 1972. They do not show how much fer- 
tilizer was exported under the DISC pro- 
gram nor do they provide information on 
what proportion of total fertilizer exports 
received DISC benefits. Also, the results for 
1972 would be affected by other factors, no- 
tably the currency realignment and domestic 
price controls. 

We do know that export sales became more 
profitable than domestic sales as a result of 
domestic price controls imposed in August 
1971 and some fertilizer moved abroad for 
that reason. To correct this situation, fer- 
tilizers were exempted from price controls 
on October 25, 1973, and, in anticipation of 
increased domestic requirements, U.S. fer- 
tilizer producers agreed to make an addi- 
tional 1.5 million tons of ammonia, urea, am- 
monium sulfate, diammonium phosphate, 
and concentrated superphosphate available 
to U.S. farmers from October 1973 through 
June 1974. Thus, the total quantity of fer- 
tilizer supplied to farmers is substantially 
above the previous year’s total, even though 
the supply situation remains tight because 
of the great increase in demand. 


PANAMA CANAL—A NEW LOOK 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
an address to the Senate in the RECORD 
of August 2, 1973, I commented at length 
when introducing S. 2330, a bill to pro- 
vide for the increase of capacity and 
the improvement of operations of the 
Panama Canal, which is identical with 
H.R. 1517, introduced by Representative 
DANIEL J. FLoop of Pennsylvania. These 
measures would authorize the resump- 
tion of construction on the suspended 
Third Locks project, as modified to in- 
clude the principles of the Terminal 
Lake-Third Locks plan, a proposal that 
originated in the Panama Canal organi- 
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zation as the result of World War II ex- 
perience. This plan received the support 
of important navigation interests, and 
won the approval of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as a postwar project. 

Since then, it has been studied by 
many independent experts who consider 
that the plan offers the best solution of 
the canal question when it is evaluated 
from all significant angles. Among those 
who have looked into the matter are the 
members of the Committee for Contin- 
ued U.S. Control of the Panama Canal. 
In 1973, these experts submitted a me- 
morial to the Congress on “sovereignty 
and modernization.” Another group of 
professionals, the Panama Canal Pilots 
Association, also adopted a strong reso- 
lution on the subject last year. 

The latest contribution on the canal 
matter are two articles in the Military 
Engineer, the journal of the Society of 
American Military Engineers, which is 
dedicated to national defense: One by 
Col. Charles J. McGinnis, a recent Dep- 
uty Governor of the Canal Zone, and the 
second by John J. Kern, managing edi- 
tor of the Military Review. 

The article by Colonel McGinnis sum- 
marizes some of the major canal prob- 
lems mainly from the engineering view- 
point and describes the Terminal Lake- 
Third Locks plan as the first priority for 
long-range planning. That by Mr. Kern 
gives some of the historical background 
of the canal and lists recent studies. He 
concludes that future definitive action 
“will apparently depend on an increase 
in the pressure areas—economic, mili- 
tary, political, and diplomatic—which 
originally combined to result in the con- 
struction of the present canal.” Neither 
of these articles really comes to grips 
with the major issues involved, which 
must be understood and met. 

As the 1973 memorial and the pilots’ 
resolution do meet the critical issues 
and thus supplement the contents of the 
McGinnis and Kern articles, the com- 
bination of the four provide useful 
sources for reference for cognizant com- 
mittees of the Congress and others con- 
cerned with the canal question. 

Mr. President, accordingly, I ask 
unanimous consent to have four papers 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Military Engineer, July-August 
1974] 
A New Look AT THE PANAMA CANAL 
(By Col. Charles I. McGinnis) 

The 60th anniversary of the first official 
transit of the Panama Canal will be observed 
on August 15, 1974. The SS Ancon made a 
complete transit on that date in 1914. Since 
then, more than 2 billion tons of cargo and 
400,000 ships haye passed through the canal 
with traffic now averaging more than 14,000 
ships a year. It has served the needs of world 
commerce and strengthened the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere. The canal is a trib- 
ute to the engineering genius of those who 
designed and built it. 

The canal has undergone many changes. 
The operation of the canal was reorganized 
in 1950 to make it financially self-sustaining. 
The pressures of increasing traffic resulted in 
modernizations which have permitted opera- 
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tions 24 hours a day since January 1963. This 
was largely assisted by the lights which were 
installed on both banks of the 8-mile 
stretch of Gaillard Cut in 1960. The biggest 
improvement ever undertaken on the canal 
was completed in 1970—the Gaillard Cut wid- 
ening project. As a result, ships can now en- 
joy a full 500 feet of navigable width as op- 
posed to the 300 feet provided in the original 
construction. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


The problem of maintaining a 60-year-old 
facility is substantial. A lock canal is com- 
plex; the machinery is heavy and extensive. 
Its tropical location with the effects of sun, 
rain, humidity, and corrosive salt water are 
the chief aspects of these problems. 

Not all maintenance problems can be pre- 
dicted. Landslides may be expected in an un- 
stable, inundated valley. The geology of the 
Isthmus of Panama, particularly that section 
through which the canal has been cut, is 
complex. Heavy, dense, and resistant rock 
has been deposited over weak and yielding 
clays and shales. Landslide problems which 
started with construction have continued, 
though never whether there will be slides, 
but when and how large they will be. 

The problems of operation and mainte- 
nance are compounded by the demands of 
traffic. An increase in ship size requires more 
time for transit of the locks, special naviga- 
tional restrictions on passage through Gail- 
lard Cut, and special shiphandling problems 
in the navigation of Gatun Lake. Leisurely 
lock overhauls, manual transit scheduling, 
visual signaling, and extensive periods of in- 
terruption for channel maintenance are no 
longer acceptable. A target of 17 hours aver- 
age transit time from arrival to departure 
has been established and adhered to when- 
ever possible. Changes have been needed to 
meet this target, and more will be required 
in the future. 


SHORT-TERM PLANNING 


Channel deepening—The most limiting 
factor on canal capacity is the available sup- 
ply of water from Gatun Lake to operate the 
locks. The operating scheme requires ever- 
increasing withdrawals of fresh water from 
the summit lake through the operating cul- 
verts to permit lock functioning. The Gatun 
Lake watershed is extensive but finite. At 
the present demand rate of about 40 lock- 
ages a day, the normal water requirement 
exceeds 2 billion gallons daily. This ap- 
proaches the practical limit, even in an area 
as generously endowed with rainfall as the 
Canal Zone. It has been decided that deepen- 
ing the channel is the most effective, short- 
term method of increasing the traffic capacity 
of the canal. Deepening will permit the 
capturing of more water in wet years, a 
greater lake level drawdown, and the avoid- 
ance of unreasonable vessel draft limitations 
in dry years. The first phase of this improve- 
ment is well under way. When completed, 
the bottom of the channel will have been 
lowered by 8 feet to an elevation which is 
then controlled by the lock sill height. This 
project will yield sufficient water to permit 
normal operation on the canal at projected 
traffic levels only to the end of the century. 
Other alternatives under consideration in- 
clude rainmaking, salt-water pumping, 
extra impoundments, and lake water recir- 
culation schemes. These alternatives require 
extensive study since there is doubt as to 
their acceptability and feasibility. 

Navigational aids——Hazards of fog and 
heavy rainfall in areas of restricted naviga- 
tion result in an annual average of 143 days 
in which shipping will experience delays due 
to meteorological conditions. Work is in prog- 


4See “Gaillard Cut—Final Widening Proj- 
ect,” by Maj. Peter Brindley [M.E. Jan.-Feb. 
1969]. 
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ress to overcome this problem through evap- 
oration supression, use of innovative light- 
ing techniques, and consideration of elec- 
tronic aids such as radar, 


Lock maintenance.—Canal designers made 
appropriate provisions for continuing main- 
tenance. Lock gates require periodic over- 
haul for corrosion prevention, seal renewal, 
and rehinging. Gates were originally designed 
with watertight compartments which pro- 
vide sufficient buoyancy to assist in their 
handling. The original maintenance concept 
for miter gate overhaul required that a lane 
be out of service for about five weeks. In 1929, 
miter gate overhauls were scheduled at 4- 
year intervals. The annual number of lost 
lane days for each lock under this original 
concept is unacceptable today. In recent 
years, through careful engineering analysis 
and management techniques significant prog- 
ress has been made in reducing the time nec- 
essary for a lock chamber to be out of service 
for overhaul operations. Through the use of 
cathodic protection, improved design of valve 
Slide bearings, and more efficient mainte- 
nance techniques, the period between culvert 
valve overhauls has been increased from four 
years to ten years, and the time necessary 
to overhaul the machinery in one culvert de- 
creased from 21 days to 6 days. Both lanes 
remain in service with single-culvert opera- 
tion during these overhauls, The outage 
required for overhaul of a pair of miter gates 
has been reduced from eight weeks to 4% 
days. 

Trafic management is another area where 
short-term improvement can be effective. 
Ship schedules were developed in the early 
days of canal operation using pencil and 
paper. In the early 1960's a simple analog 
computer consisting of nails driven in a 
wooden frame with appropriate risers to 
represent key control points along the canal, 
all connected by rubber bands, allowed the 
preparation of daily schedules of transits. 
It works on the principle of time-distance 
computations used in planning troop moye- 
ments and is reliable and simple. Although 
it is nearly immune to human error, it fails 
to consider the many complicating factors 
which increasingly affect canal capacity. 
Recognizing the impossibility of maintaining 
ship schedules on a completely manual basis 
as the traffic load grows, the Panama Canal 
Company is now developing a computer- 
assisted, marine traffic control system. This 
system is expected to be operational in 1975, 
and will eliminate the possibility of error 
in assignment of pilots, tugs, launches, and 
the many other supporting activities neces- 
sary to the successful transit of a ship from 
ocean to ocean. This new system will be 
highly interactive with pilots on the bridge, 
with ship-position sensors at the locks, and 
with the many officials who dispatch auxil- 
lary personnel and equipment in support of 
the transit operations. 

Communications and administration. An 
improved communications system consisting 
of a new telephone microwave link across the 
Isthmus, additional teletype circuits, and an 
improved UHF pilot radio net will be neces- 
sary to support the marine traffic control 
system. Closely associated with computer- 
assisted scheduling and control is the Ship 
Data Bank which maintains various data on 
each vessel transiting the canal. Scheduling 
and planning, as well as administrative ac- 
tivity such as assessment of toll charges, are 
greatly assisted by efficient retrieval of this 
information. This system became operational 
in July 1973 and is being converted from a 
batch process system to an on-line system 
for random inquiry. 

Motive power.—Improving canal capacity 
will require more tugs and locomotives to 
assist ships through the locks and restricted 
channels. The present program will add one 
tugboat to the fleet in 1975 and in 1979. One 
aging tug will be replaced each year from 
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1976 to 1978. The original towing locomo- 
tives, dating from 1914, were replaced in the 
1960's by electric motive power. By 1980, 26 
locomotives will have been added to the fleet. 

Bank stabilization. Earth and rock slides 
can interrupt traffic at anytime. Stability of 
slopes in the Gaillard Cut has remained a 
major challenge throughout the life of the 
canal. An investigation of bank stabilization 
was undertaken in 1968 and will continue 
for two more years. Thereafter, survey sta- 
tions monitoring areas of the most intense 
activity will provide timely warning of hill- 
mass movement, thus permitting corrective 
action in advance and avoiding costly dis- 
ruptions to traffic. When all of the most ac- 
tive areas have been instrumented, surveil- 
lance should provide the necessary early 
warning. 

Shiphandling. The problems of shiphan- 
dling and navigation in restricted waters of 
the canal have increased with increases in 
ship size. Research has revealed little in the 
technical literature on engineering princi- 
ples involved in restricted-water shiphan- 
dling. Ships drawing the maximum draft 
have only five feet between their keels and 
the canal bottom when at rest. In a water- 
way 500 feet wide, a ship whose beam is 106 
feet occupies a major part of the cross- 
sectional area. The rapid movement of water 
displaced by a moving hull results in danger- 
ous forces which must be understood by the 
control pilot. A better understanding of these 
forces and a reduction of their impact on the 
handling characteristics of a transiting vessel 
are essential to maintenance of the canal’s 
outstanding safety record, 

Port and oil-bunkering facilities. Although 
improvements in transit operations have the 
highest priority, there are additional com- 
peting requirements to which attention is 
given. A port for container-ship operations 
is being expanded, A large gantry crane has 
been in operation since February 1974 in 
the Balboa pier area. The container yard 
storage area is also being expanded, The con- 
tainer workload has increased by 35 percent 
during the last 2 years; it has doubled dur- 
ing the past five years. Annual improvements 
in oil-bunkering facilities are planned 
through 1982 to modernize the entire system 
at both major ports of the Canal Zone, Mod- 
ernization will include new hose-handling 
equipment and loading arms, meters for bill- 
ing purposes, and replacement of underpier 
pipelines, 

Electricity. The Canal Zone community has 
an ever-increasing requirement for electric 
power. Present plans call for installation of 
a 22-MW gas turbine generator in 1976. A new 
high-capacity steam turbine generating plant 
is programmed for 1980. 

Housing and service facilities. Fifty units 
of family housing are under design for assign- 
ment to Company and government employees. 
Roads and streets are being widened and 
modernized. Co-operative plans are being 
discussed with officials of the Republic of 
Panama for new, higher-capacity highways 
through the Canal Zone. Improvements in 
health care facilities have been programmed 
to include seismic protection for the Gorgas 
Hospital, fireproofing of medical facilities, 
changes to the leprosarium operated by the 
Canal Zone Government, and improvements 
to community health centers, Employee serv- 
ices are to be provided in the future from 
modernized facilities, such as the new serv- 
ice center in Balboa, the new community 
center in Gatun, and by construction of 
modernized facilities such as minitheaters 
and retail stores in areas where marketing 
surveys show increased demand. National 
environmental protection laws are applicable 
in the Canal Zone, as is the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, and these laws are 
responsible for many of the past and pro- 
posed improvements. Active projects involve 
better water quality, oil pollution control, 
land-based sewage treatment facilities, and 
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planning for installation of marine sanita- 
tion devices. 
LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


The Third Locks Project—Short-term 
plans and project will permit the canal to 
grow from its present annual workload of be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 transits to its ulti- 
mate capacity of about 25,000 transits & 
year. The upper limit will vary because the 
size of ships to be accommodated affects the 
number of ships at maximum capacity. When 
the demands of world commerce exceed the 
ultimate capacity of the present canal, a 
major investment will be required to con- 
tinue providing acceptable service. Though 
the requirement for major change is not ex- 
pected until after the turn of the century, 
long-range planning is under way to assure 
the uninterrupted flow of world shipping. 
The Third Locks Project has been under 
consideration since pre-World War II days. 
The concept was to provide an alternate set 
of locks on each side of the Isthmus in case 
of damage to the regular locks. Work was 
started in 1939 but was suspended in 1942. 
With each session of Congress, new legisla- 
tion is introduced to authorize construction 
of a third set of locks and to provide for 
additional improvements in Gatun Lake 
channels and anchorages. H.R. 1517, cur- 
rently pending before the 93rd Congress, 
would authorize completion of a third lane 
of locks with larger chambers. Locks on the 
Pacific side would be relocated and an an- 
chorage established at a terminal lake on 
the Pacific side. Gatun Lake would be raised 
about five feet. This project would increase 
annual traffic capacity to about 35,000 
transits. 

A sea-level canal—A commission ap- 
pointed by President Johnson recommended 
in 1970 that a sea-level canal be constructed 
approximately ten miles west of, and gener- 
ally parallel to, the existing Panama Canal,? 
with work beginning not later than 1985. As 
an alternative, it was recommended that a 
sea-level canal be constructed within the 
Canal Zone using part of the present canal 
in the new system. The sea-level canal would 
allow increased annual capacity beginning 
at about 35,000 transits, with ample oppor- 
tunity for future expansion. 

Both of these expansion alternatives pre- 
sent significant questions of economic, tech- 
nical, political, and environmental impor- 
tance. While these questions are far from 
answered, attention is being given to in- 
suring continued passage of traffic under 
favorable terms well into the future. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Political—Future relationships between 
the United States and the Republic of 
Panama are at present the subject of inten- 
sive negotiations between the two govern- 
ments. Quite clearly, the outcome of these 
discussions will be of critical importance in 
the determination of the future of the pres- 
ent canal, the disposition of plans for a 
new canal, or a decision to undertake major 
improvements. 

Economic.—Canal customers have en- 
joyed use of the Panama Canal over these 
60 years without a unit price increase in 
tolls. Worldwide inflationary pressures and 
generally increasing operating costs have re- 
sulted in a recent proposed increase in tolls 
of just under 20 percent. This proposal was 
publicly announced by the Panama Canal 
Company Board of Directors on December 
15, 1973. Public hearings were held on March 
5, 1974. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Panama Canal on its 60th anniversary 

faces problems, but it continues to be de- 


*See “A Sea-Level Canal,” by Col. Alex G. 
Sutton, Jr. [M.E. Mar. Apr. 1968] and “A 
Canal for Tomororw,” by Col. James H. 
Torney [M.E. Mar.—Apr. 1969]. 
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pendable and efficient. In 20 years the traffic 
load has tripled and traffic is moving faster 
but the work force has decreased. Salaries 
have escalated, the canal has continued to 
pay its own way, and for more than half a 
century there has been no change in tolls. 
The Panama Canal, completed and operated 
by military engineers, remains a true won- 
der of the engineering world. 


A PANAMA SUMMARY 
(By John J. Kern) 


In this sonnet Keats ascribes the discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean to Cortez. Although his 
sonnet is a masterpiece, Keats was histori- 
cally inaccurate since it was actually Vasco 
Nufiez de Balboa who discovered the Pacific 
Ocean in 1513 while atop a mountain peak 
in the Darien province of eastern Panama. 


EARLY EXPLORERS 


Rodrigo de Bastidas of Seville discovered 
Panama in 1501 from the Atlantic side, Chris- 
topher Columbus explored the area on his 
fourth American voyage in 1502. Surprising- 
ly, within 50 years of the discovery of Pana- 
ma, all of the presently discussed possible 
canal routes across Central America had 
been identified, described, and to a certain 
extent surveyed. Alvaro de Saavedra Ceron, a 
cousin of Cortez, drafted the first plan for 
a transisthmian canal in 1529. In 1534, 
Charles V of Spain directed that a survey 
be made for a ship canal between the Chagres 
River and the Pacific Ocean. 


EARLY HISTORY OF REGION 


The Camino Real was in use by 1535 and 
over it millions of dollars worth of Peruvian 
and Mexican gold was transported for ocean 
shipment to Spain. The Panama area was 
subsequently incorporated into the vice- 
royalty of New Granada of Spain's western 
empire. A preliminary Spanish attempt to 
construct a canal in 1814 was interrupted by 
a revolt of her colonies. Panama severed po- 
litical relations with Spain in 1821 and 
joined with Colombia in the Republic of 
Greater Colombia. In 1831, New Granada 
became an independent republic incorporat- 
ing Panama as a state. Ten years later Pana- 
ma seceded from New Granada and main- 
tained its independence for thirteen months. 


UNITED STATES INVOLVEMENT 


The 1846 Treaty between the United 
States and New Granada gaye the United 
States a transportation concession across 
the Isthmus in return for a guarantee to 
protect the sovereignty of New Granada. 
One year later the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany was organized, and in 1848 gold was 
discovered at Sutter's Mill in California. This 
event soon brought to the Isthmus a tidal 
wave of immigrants seeking a better route 
to the gold fields of California rather than 
the arduous overland route. Congress co- 
operated in the same year and authorized 
steamship lines from New York and New 
Orleans to Chagres and from Panama City 
to California and Oregon. The economic 
pressure of an emerging nation was begin- 
ning to be felt on the Isthmus. 

Difficulties again between Panama and 
New Granada resulted in Panama’s tem- 
porary secession in 1853. In 1856 the United 
States Marines landed to protect the Panama 
Railroad during a riot. Thus began the mili- 
tary involvement of the United States. 

In 1869 a diplomatic agreement between 
the United States and Colomia (which had 
changed its name from New Granada in 1861) 
provided for the construction of a canal. This 
was rejected by the Colombian Senate. This 
same year the opening of the Suez Canal 
focused international attention on a similar 
canal in Panama. The United States Congress, 
in 1872, authorized appointment of the first 
of many such committees—The Interoceanic 
Canal Commission to determine the most 
practical route for a waterway between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Its report recom- 
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mended construction of a lock canal across 
Nicaragua. 
FRENCH INVOLVEMENT 


In 1875 Ferdinand de Lesseps, the success- 
ful builder of the Suez Canal, proposed a 
sea-level canal at Panama, The Société Civile 
International du Canal Interoceanique was 
organized in 1876 to make surveys and ex- 
plorations. The negotiations in 1878 between 
Lucien Napoleon Bonaparte Wyse and the 
Government of Colombia for a canal conces- 
sion, and subsequent French proposals of de 
Lepiney for a lock canal, resulted in counter- 
action by the United States. On June 25, 1879, 
the United States Congress resolved that any 
attempt of a European power to establish a 
ship canal across the Isthmus would be con- 
sidered “a manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States.” Thus, 
politics and diplomacy joined previous 
United States economic and military pres- 
sures for action in constructing a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama. Nevertheless, 
in the same year, the Compagnie Universelle 
du Canal Interoceanique de Panama was or- 
ganized with de Lesseps as president. The new 
company ceremoniously started digging a sea- 
level canal on January 1, 1880, on the Pacific 
side of the Isthmus. Excavation of Culebra 
Cut was started in ten days although it was 
not until one year later that sizable numbers 
of French construction gangs arrived at 
Colon. Within five months, the first deaths 
from yellow fever occurred among Canal 
employees. 

FRENCH CONSTRUCTION DIFFICULTIES 


In September 1882, a severe earthquake 
damaged the canal railroad and buildings. 
Internal security remained a problem and in 
May 1885 Colon was burned during a Pana- 
manian revolution. The following year the 
status of Panama was changed from a Colom- 
bian state to a department governed by fed- 
eral appointees. Corporate difficulties in- 
creased within the Compagnie Universelle. 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla was appointed canal 
engineer in 1885, only to be relieved one year 
later. Construction difficulties increased and 
it became apparent that a sea-level canal was 
beyond the capabilities of the French com- 
pany. The plan was changed to a lock canal 
in 1887. In 1888, after further unsuccessful 
efforts, the Compaignie Universelle went into 
receivership. 

Meanwhile, independent United States 
efforts to build a canal across Nicaragua con- 
tinued. In 1889 the United States Congress 
incorporated the Maritime Canal Company 
which began an unsuccessful four-year ef- 
fort to construct a canal over the San Juan 
route. These efforts coincided with the sus- 
pension of work by the French company on 
the Panama Canal. The latter company was 
replaced by the Compagnie Nuovelle du 
Canal de Panama, but little progress was 
made and efforts were further hindered by 
the start of a five-year revolt against Colom- 
bia by Panama in 1898. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION 


On March 3, 1899, the First Isthmian 
Canal Commission was created by President 
McKinley to examine all practicable routes 
across the Isthmus. A year later, this Com- 
mission determined from the engineering as- 
pects that a Nicarguan or a Panamanian 
route would be about equally feasible. With 
the expectation of difficulty in acquiring 
the assets of the French company and oper- 
ating rights in Panama, the Commission rec- 
ommended the Nicaragua route. In 1902 
the Isthmian Canal Commission reversed its 
decision and favored adoption of the Pana- 
ma route after the French company reduced 
its demands to approximate the appraisal 
of its assets. United States attention finally 
settled on Panama as the site of the canal. 
The Compagnie Nouvelle then agreed to a 
sale of its canal assets for $40,000,000. The 
United States Congress promptly granted 
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broad powers to the President to construct 
the Panama Canal, 


PANAMANIAN REVOLT AND THE HAY/BUNAU- 
VARILLA TREATY 


On March 17, 1903, the Senate ratified the 
Hay-Herran Treaty which would grant con- 
struction rights in a canal zone in return 
for payment of $10,000,000 to Colombia and 
an annuity of $250,000. This treaty was re- 
jected by Colombia on August 12, 1903, and on 
November 3 the final Panamian revolt 
against Colombia resulted in a declaration 
of independence. Three days later the new 
Government of Panama was recognized by 
the United States and within an additional 
12 days the Hay/Bunau-Varilla Treaty was 
signed and ratified by both sides, granting 
United States occupation of the Canal Zone 
in perpetuity under similar financial terms 
as originally offered to Colombia Relations 
between the United States and Panama was 
thus initiated, and assumed much of their 
later character. 

In 1904 the French canal properties were 
transferred to United States ownership and 
in November of that year the first American 
construction effort began. Work was steadily 
pushed ahead for the next decade and on 
August 15, 1914, the SS Ancon transited 
the canal, officially opening the waterway to 
world commerce. 


RECENT STUDIES 


The 1929 Study—Several years after the 
opening of the Panama Canal, concern that 
traffic demands would eventually exceed 
canal capacity led Congress, in 1929, to di- 
rect a survey in Panama and Nicaragua to 
decide the feasibility of adding additional 
locks to the existing canal, or of constructing 
another canal at some other location. The 
United States Army Interoceanic Canal Board 
of 1929-1931 was created and its report, 
submitted in 1931, proposed three long-term 
alternatives: a third set of locks for the 
existing canal; conversion of the existing 
canal to sea level; or construction of a new 
lock canal in Nic 7 

The Third Locks Project Study (1936- 
1939).—Congress authorized the Governor 
of the Panama Canal to study the possibili- 
ties of increasing the capacity of the canal. 
The study report revised a concept which 
was considered in the original design of the 
canal and further revised in the 1929 study, 
and proposed a third set of locks separated 
from each of the existing locks. In 1939 the 
Congress authorized its construction, but the 
project was suspended in 1942 and has never 
been resumed. 

The 1947 Report.— Congress again directed 
the Governor, in late 1945, to study methods 
of increasing canal capacity and defenses 
as well as to consider other alternative 
routes. Thirty possible routes from Mexico 
to Colombia were identified and numbered. 
The report recommended that the existing 
canal (Route 15) be converted to a sea-level 
canal by deepening and straightening the 
existing alignment along a new route called 
Route 14. 

1954-1960 Ad Hoc Committee for Isthmian 
Canal Plans—The Board of Directors of the 
Panama Canal Company authorized this 
study in which recommendations included 
the first mention of nuclear excavation. The 
report recommended planning for construc- 
tion of a sea-level canal using nuclear ex- 
cavation along a route outside of the Canal 
Zone. If such plans were not available to 
implement by the early 1970's, the existing 
canal was to be converted to a sea-level 
canal. 

1957-1960 Board of Consultants Study— 
Concurrently with the Ad Hoc Committee's 
study, the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries appointed a Board of 
Consultants to prepare short- and long- 
Tange improvement plans. The report rec- 
ommended that a sea-level conversion proj- 
ect should not be undertaken in the near 
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future, but that the situation should be re- 
viewed by 1970. In the interim, new studies 
should continue on conventional and nu- 
clear construction methods. 

1964 Isthmian Canal Studies—This report 
was prepared by the president of the Panama 
Canal Company with the participation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Corps of 
Engineers, and consultants. This comprehen- 
sive study summarized canal traffic projec- 
tions and capacity, examined methods of im- 
proving lock canal facilities, provided a de- 
tailed analysis of the Third Locks Plan and 
a modification of this plan called the Termi- 
nal Lakes Plan, and proposed a sea-level canal 
within the Canal Zone. This report also set 
the number of lockages per year which could 
be accommodated at about 26,000. It also 
examined the technical feasibility of using 
nuclear excavation on sea-level canals in 
eastern Panama and northwestern Colombia. 

Interoceanic Canal Studies 1970,—This 
Study Commission, was required by Public 
Law 88-609 of the 88th Congress, Septem- 
ber 22, 1964, to study the feasibility of, and 
the most suitable site for, a sea-level canal 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
The Commission was appointed in April 1965 
and presented its report to President Nixon 
on December 1, 1970. Concerning nuclear ex- 
cavation, the report concludes that this tech- 
nology will not be available because its tech- 
nical feasbility and international accept- 
ability has not been established. Using con- 
ventional construction means, a sea-level ca- 
nal is physically feasible and the most suita- 
ble site is along Route 10 in the Republic of 
Panama. Construction cost was estimated at 
$2.88 billion in 1970 dollars. A suitable treaty 
should be negotiated with Panama, providing 
for a unified canal system (existing canal 
plus a sea-level canal on Route 10) to be op- 
erated and defended jointly by the United 
States and Panama. Construction should be 
started no later than 1985. 


PRESENT LEGISLATIVE STATUS 


House Resolution 1517 pending before Con- 
gress and would authorize completion of a 
third lane of locks. Beyond this, there is no 
legislation pending which would provide for 
radically altering the existing canal or con- 
structing another canal in some other loca- 
tion. Thus, future definite action will ap- 
parently depend on an increase in the pres- 
sure areas (economic, military, political, and 
diplomatic) which originally combined to 
result in construction of the present canal. 
[Memorial From Committee for Continued 

U.S. Control of the Panama Canal, 1973] 


PANAMA CANAL: SOVEREIGNTY AND 
MODERNIZATION 


To the Honorable Members of the Congress 
of the United States: 

The undersigned, who have studied vari- 
ous aspects of interoceanic canal history and 
problems, wish to express their views: 

(1) The report of the interoceanic canal 
inquiry, authorized under Public Law 88- 
609, headed by Robert B. Anderson, recom- 
mending construction of a new canal of so- 
called sea level design in the Republic of 
Panama, was submitted to the President on 
December 1, 1970. The proposed canal, ini- 
tially estimated to cost $2,880,000,000 exclu- 
sive of the costs of right of way and inevita- 
ble indemnity to Panama, would be 10 miles 
West of the existing Canal. This recommen- 
dation, which hinges upon the surrender to 
Panama by the United States of all sovereign 
control over the U.S.-owned Canal Zone, has 
rendered the entire canal situation so acute 
and confused as to require rigorous clarifi- 
cation. 

(2) An important new angle developed in 
the course of the sea level inquiry is that of 
the Panamis biota (fauna and flora), on 
which subject, a symposium of recognized 
scientists was held on March 4, 1971, at the 
Smithsonian Institution. That gathering was 
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overwhelmingly opposed to any sea level proj- 
ect because of the biological dangers to ma- 
rine life incident to the removal of the fresh 
water barrier between the Oceans, now pro- 
vided by Gatun Lake, including in such 
dangers the infestation of the Caribbean Sea 
and Atlantic Ocean with the poisonous yel- 
low-bellied Pacific sea snake and the crown 
of thorns starfish. 

(3) The construction by the United States 
of the Panama Canal (1904-1914) was the 
greatest industrial enterprise in history. Un- 
dertaken as a long-range commitment by the 
United States, in fulfillment of solemn treaty 
obligations (Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901) 
as a “mandate for civilization” in an area 
notorious as the pest hole of the world and 
as a land of endemic revolution, endless in- 
trigue and governmental instability (Flood, 
“Panama: Land of Endemic Revolution .. .” 
C.R., August 7, 1969), the task was accom- 
plished in spite of physical and health con- 
ditions that seemed insuperable. Its subse- 
quent efficient management and operation 
on terms of “entire equality” with tolls that 
are “just and equitable” have won the praise 
of the world, particularly countries that use 
the Canal. 

(4) Full sovereign rights, power and au- 
thority of the United States over the Canal 
Zone territory and Canal were acquired by 
treaty grant in perpetuity from Panama 
(Hay-Buneu-Varilla Treaty of 1903). In ad- 
dition to the indemnity paid by the United 
States to Panama for the grant in perpetuity 
of the indispensably necessary sovereignty 
and jurisdiction, all privately owned land 
and property in the Zone were purchased 
by the United States from individual own- 
ers; and Colombia the sovereign of 


the Isthmus before Panama’s independ- 
ence, has recognized the title to the Panama 
Canal and Railroad as vested “entirely and 
absolutely” in the United States (Thomson- 
Urrutia Treaty of 1914-22). The cost of ac- 


quiring the Canal Zone, as of March 31, 
1964, totalled $144,568,571, making it the 
most expensive territorial extension in the 
history of the United States. Because of the 
vast protective obligations of the United 
States, the perpetuity provisions in the 1903 
Treaty assure that Panama will remain a 
free and independent country in perpetuity, 
for these provisions bind the United States 
as well as Panama. 

(5) The net total investment by the tax- 
payers of our country in the Panama Canal 
enterprise, including its defense, from 1904 
through June 30, 1971, was $5,695,745,000; 
which, if converted into 1971 dollars, would 
be far greater. Except for the grant by 
Panama of full sovereign powers over the 
Zone territory, our Government would never 
have assumed the grave responsibilities in- 
volved in the construction of the Canal and 
its later operation, maintenance, sanitation, 
protection and defense. 

(6) In 1939, prior to the start of World War 
II, the Congress authorized, at a cost not to 
exceed $277,000,000, the construction of a 
third set of locks known as the Third Locks 
Project, then hailed as “the largest single 
current engineering work in the world.” This 
Project was suspended in May 1942 because 
of more urgent war needs, and the total ex- 
penditures thereon were $76,357,405, mostly 
on lock site excavations at Gatun and Mira- 
flores, which are still usable. Fortunately, no 
excavation was started at Pedro Miguel. The 
program for the enlargement of Gaillard 
Cut and correlated channel improvements, 
started in 1959, was completed in 1970 at a 
cost of $95,000,000. These two works together 
represent an expenditure of more than $171,- 
000,000 toward the major modernization of 
the existing Panama Canal, Under current 
treaty provisions Panama has proclaimed 
that the word “maintenance” in the treaty 
permits “expansion and new construction” 
for the existing Canal (C.R., July 24, 1939). 
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(7) As the result of canal operations in the 
crucial period of World War II, there was 
developed in the Panama Canal organization 
the first comprehensive proposal for the 
major operational improvement and increase 
of capacity of the Canal as derived from 
actual marine experience, known as the 
Terminal Lake—Third Locks Plan. This con- 
ception included provisions for the follow- 
ing: a 

(1) Elimination of the bottleneck Pedro 
Miguel Locks. 

(2) Consolidation of all Pacific Locks 
South of Mirafiores. 

(8) Raising the Gatun Lake water level to 
its optimum height (about 92’) 

(4) Construction of one set of larger locks. 

(5) Creation at the Pacific end of the 
Canal of a summit-level terminal lake an- 
chorage for use as a traffic reservoir to corre- 
spond with the layout at the Atlantic end, 
which would improve marine operations by 
eliminating lockage surges in Gaillard Cut, 
mitigate the effect of fog on Canal capacity, 
reduce transit time, diminish the number of 
accidents, and simplify the management of 
the Canal. 

(8) Competent, experienced engineers have 
officially reported that all “engineering con- 
siderations which are associated with the 
plan are favorable to it,” Moreover, such a 
solution: 

(1) Enables the maximum utilization of all 
work so far accomplished on the Panama 
Canal, including that on the suspended 
Third Locks Project. 

(2) Avoids the danger of disastrous slides. 

(3) Provides the best operational canal 
practicable of achievement with the certainty 
of success. 

(4) Preserves and increases the existing 
economy of Panama. 

(5) Avoids inevitable Panamanian de- 
mands for damages that would be involved 
in the proposed sea level project. 

(6) Averts the danger of a potential bio- 
logical catastrophe with international re- 
percussions that recognized scientists fear 
might be caused by constructing a salt water 
channel between the Oceans. 

(7) Can be constructed at “comparatively 
low cost” and being “an enlargement of 
existing facilities’ without requiring addi- 
tional “lands and waters” avoids the necessity 
for a new canal treaty with Panama. 

(9) All of these facts are elemental con- 
siderations from both U.S. national and in- 
ternational viewpoints and cannot be 
ignored, especially the diplomatic and treaty 
aspects. In connection with the latter, it 
should be noted that the original Third Locks 
Project, being only a modification of the 
existing Canal, and wholly within the Canal 
Zone, did not require a new treaty with 
Panama. Nor, as previously stated, would the 
Terminal Lake—Third Locks Plan require a 
new treaty. These are paramount factors in 
the overall equation. 

(10) In contrast, the persistently advo- 
cated and strenuously propagandized Sea- 
Level Project at Panama, initially estimated 
in 1970 to cost $2,880,000,000, exclusive of 
the costs of right of way and indemnity to 
Panama, has long been a “hardy perennial,” 
according to former Governor Jay J. Morrow. 
It seems that no matter how often the im- 
possibility of realizing any such proposal 
within practicable limits of cost and time 
is demonstrated, there will always be some- 
one to argue for it; and this, despite the 
economic, engineering, operational, marine 
biological and navigational superiority of the 
Terminal Lake solution. Moreover, any sea- 
level project, whether in the U.S. Canal Zone 
territory or elsewhere, will require a new 
treaty or treaties with the countries involved 
in order to fix the specific conditions for its 
construction; and this would involve a huge 
indemnity and a greatly increased annuity 
that would have to be added to the cost of 
construction and refiected in tolls, or be 
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wholly borne by the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

(11) Starting with the 1936-39 Treaty with 
Panama, there has been a sustained erosion 
of United States rights, power, and authority 
on the Isthmus, culminating in the reopen- 
ing in 1971 of negotiations for a proposed 
new canal treaty or treaties that would: 

(1) Surrender United States sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone to Panama; 

(2) Make that weak, technologically primi- 
tive and unstable country a senior partner in 
the management and defense of the Canai; 

(3) Ultimately give to Panama not only 
the existing Canal, but also any new one con- 
structed in Panama to replace it, all without 
any compensation whatever and all in 
derogation of Article IV, Section 3, Clause 2 
of the U.S. Constitution. This Clause vests 
the power to dispose of territory and other 
property of the United States in the entire 
Congress (House and Senate) and not in the 
treaty-making power of our Government 
(President and Senate)—a Constitutional 
provision observed in the 1955 Treaty with 
Panama. 

(12) It is clear from the conduct of our 
Panama Canal policy over many years that 
policy-making elements within the Depart- 
ment of State, in direct violation of the indi- 
cated Constitutional provision, have been, 
and are yet, engaged in efforts: which will 
have the effect of diluting or even repudiat- 
ing entirely the sovereign rights, power and 
authority of the United States with respect 
to the Canal and of dissipating the vast in- 
vestment of the United States in the Panama 
Canal project. Such actions would eventually 
and inevitably permit the domination of this 
strategic waterway by a potentially hostile 
power that now indirectly controls the Suez 
Canal. That Canal, under such domination, 
ceased to operate in 1967 with vast conse- 
quences of evil to world trade. 

(13) Extensive debates in the Congress 
over the past decade have clarified and 
narrowed the key canal issues to the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Retention by the United States of its 
undiluted and indispensable sovereign rights, 
power and authority over the Canal Zone 
territory and Canal as provided by existing 
treaties; 

(2) The major modernization of the exist- 
ing Panama Canal as provided for in the 
Terminal Lake—Third Locks Plan. 

Unfortunately, these efforts have been 
complicated by the agitation of Panamanian 
extremists, aided and abetted by irresponsible 
elements in the United States, aiming at 
ceding to Panama complete sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone and eventually, the owner- 
ship of the existing Canal and any future 
canal in the Zone or in Panama that might 
be built by the United States to replace it. 

(14) In the ist Session of the 98rd Con- 
gress identical bills were introduced in both 
House and Senate to provide for the major 
increase of capacity and operational improve- 
ment of the existing Panama Canal by 
modifying the authorized Third Locks Proj- 
ect to embody the principles of the previ- 
ously mentioned Terminal Lake solution, 
which competent authorities considered 
would supply the best operational canal prac- 
ticable of achievement, and at least cost with- 
out treaty involvement. 

(15) Starting in January 1973, many Mem- 
bers of Congress sponsored resolutions ex- 
pressing the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the United States should 
maintain and protect its sovereign rights 
and jurisdiction over the Panama Canal en- 
terprise, including the Canal Zone, and not 
surrender any of its powers to any other na- 
tion or to any international organization in 
derogation of present treaty provisions. 

(16) The Panama Canal is a priceless as- 
set of the United States, essential for inter- 
oceanic commerce and Hemispheric security. 
The recent efforts to wrest its control from 
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the United States trace back to the 1917 
Communist Revolution and conform to long 
range Soviet policy of gaining domination 
over key water routes as in Cuba, which 
flanks the Atlantic approach to the Panama 
Canal, and as was accomplished in the case 
of the Suez Canal, which the Soviet Union 
now wishes opened in connection with its 
naval building in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and Indian Ocean. Thus, the real issue at 
Panama, dramatized by the Communist take 
over of strategically located Cuba and Chile, 
is not United States control versus Panaman- 
ian but continued United States sovereignty 
versus Soviet control. This is the issue that 
should be debated in Congress, especially in 
the Senate. Panama is a small, weak country 
occupying a strategic geographical position 
that is the objective of predatory power, re- 
quiring the presence of the United States 
on the Isthmus in the interest of Hemi- 
spheric security and international order, 

(17) In view of all the foregoing, the un- 
dersigned urge prompt action as follows: 

(1) Adoption by the House of Representa- 
tives of pending Canal Zone sovereignty reso- 
lutions and, 

(2) Enactment by the Congress of pending 
measures for the major modernization of the 
existing Panama Canal. 

To these ends, we respectfully urge that 
hearings be promptly held on the indicated 
measure and that Congressional policy 
thereon be determined for early prosecution 
of the vital work of modernizing the Panama 
Canal, now approaching saturation of 
capacity. 

Signed by: 

Dr. Karl Brandt, Palo Alto, Calif., Econo- 
mist, Hoover Institute, Stanford, Former 
Chairman, President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors. 

Comdr. Homer Brett, Jr., Chevy Chase, Md., 
Former Intelligence Officer, Caribbean area. 

Hon. Ellis O. Briggs, Hanover, N.H., U.S. 
Ambassador (retired) and Author. 

Dr. John C. Briggs, Tampa, Fla., Professor 
of Biology, University of South Florida. 

William B. Collier, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Business Executive with Engineering and 
Naval Experience. 

Lt. Gen, Pedro A. del Valle, Annapolis, Md., 
Intelligence Analyst, Former Commanding 
General, Ist Marine Div. 

Herman H. Dinsmore, New York, N.Y. 
Former Associate Foreign Editor, New York 
Times, Editorialist. 

Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, Alexandria, Va., 
Professor of Economics, Georgetown Univ. 

Dr. Donald Dozer, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Historian, University of California, Santa 
Barbara, Authority on Latin America. 

Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, Washington, D.C., 
Former Commander-in-Chief, Allied Air 
Forces, Mediterranean, Analyst and Com- 
mentator on National Security Questions. 

K. V. Hoffman, Richmond, Va., Editor and 
Author. 

Dr. Walter D. Jacobs, College Park, Md., 
Professor of Government and Politics, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

William R. Joyce, Jr., J.D., Washington, 
D.C., Lawyer. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane, McLean, Va., 
Engineer and Author. 

Edwin J. B. Lewis, Washington, D.C., Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, George Washington 
University, Past President, Panama Canal 
Society of Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Leonard B. Loeb, Berkeley, Calif., Pro- 
fessor of Physics (Emeritus), University of 
California. 

William Loeb, Manchester, N.H., Publisher 
and Author. 

Lt. Col. Matthew P. McKeon, Springfield, 
Va., Intelligence Analyst, Editor and Author. 

Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, Tulsa, Okla., 
Consulting Geologist, Formerly Head of De- 
partment of Geology, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Richard B. O'Keeffe, Fairfax, Va., Asst. Dir. 
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of Library, George Mason University, Research 
Consultant on Panama Canal, The American 
Legion. 

Capt. C. H. Schildhauer, Owings Mills, Md., 
Aviation Executive. 

V. Adm. T. G. W. Settle, Washington, D.C., 
Former Commander, Amphibious Forces, 
Pacific. 

Jon P. Speller, New York, N.Y., Author and 
Editor, 

Harold Lord Varney, New York, N.Y., Presi- 
dent, Committee on Pan American Policy, 
New York, Authority on Latin American 
Policy, Editor. 

Capt. Franz O. Willenbucher, Bethesda, 
Md.. Lawyer and Executive. 

Dr. Francis G. Wilson, Washington, D.C., 
Professor of Political Science (Emeritus), 
University of Illinois, Author and Editor. 

Institutions are listed for identification 
purposes only. 

PANAMA CANAL PILOTS ASSOCIATION; 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1973. 
Re Panama Canal—Third Locks-Terminal 

Lake Plan. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Panama Canal 
Pilots Association strongly supports the 
Thurmond-Fiood bills regarding major mod- 
ernization of the Panama Canal. 

We have given much thought and study 
to this matter. Furthermore, in our work of 
transiting vessels through the Canal we con- 
stantly observe the operations and are, of 
course, thoroughly familiar with the physi- 
cal features of the Canal. 

The original engineering and construction 
were magnificent. The engineers involved 
were very farseeing and the Canal has essen- 
tially met the needs of world shipping for 
over 60 years. However, time and progress are 
fast catching up with and will soon over- 
whelm the Panama Canal as now structured. 

Attached hereto, is a copy of a Resolution 
which was passed unanimously at a very 
well attended General Meeting of our As- 
sociation held on October 15, 1973. 

We hope that you will be able to support 
the Thurmond-Flood bills. 

Sincerely yours, 
Capt. W. H. VANTINE, 
President. 


PANAMA CANAL MAJOR MODERNIZATION— 
OCTOBER 15, 1973 


Whereas, since 1914 the pilots of the 
Panama Canal have accumulated’ a vast 
knowledge concerning its marine operations 
through thousands of transits on all types of 
vessels; and 

Whereas, during World War II extensive 
studies in the Canal organization of marine 
operations conclusively established the loca- 
tion of the bottleneck at Pedro Miguel Locks 
in the south end of Gaillard Cut as the 
fundamental operational error in construct- 
ing the Canal; and 

Whereas, as a result of those World War 
II studies, there was developed in the Canal 
organization and approved by a committee of 
our most distinguished senior pilots what is 
now known as the Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks Plan; and 

Whereas, this plan has been consistently 
recognized by various responsible independ- 
ent navigation interests as providing the best 
operational canal practicable of achieve- 
ment; and 

Whereas, more than $171,000,000 has been 
expended toward the major modernization of 
the Canal, $76,357,405 on the suspended 
Third Locks Project and some $95,000,000 on 
the enlargement of Gaillard Cut; and 

Whereas, the several items in the 1969 Im- 
provement Program for the Panama Canal, 
though important, are non-basic in charac- 
ter and no solution for the Canal’s major 
marine operational problems; and 

Whereas, the Thurmond-Flood bills for the 
major modernization of the Canal now be- 
fore the Congress will provide increased lock 
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capacity for larger vessels, greater transit 
capacity, and eliminate the Pedro Miguel 
bottleneck locks; and 

Whereas, the plan provided for in these 
bills would preserve the existing fresh water 
barrier between the oceans and thus con- 
tinue to protect them from the biological 
hazards feared by respected scientists in any 
sea level undertaking; and 

Whereas, responsible organizations and in- 
formed experts oppose the construction of 
any sea level canal as needlessly expensive, 
diplomatically hazardous, ecologically dan- 
gerous and less satisfactory operationally 
than the existing canal; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Panama Canal Pilots As- 
sociation that it supports the Terminal Lake- 
Third Lock solution as provided in the Thur- 
mond-Flood bills; and 

Resolved, that the Panama Canal Pilots As- 
sociation urges the Governor of the Canal 
Zone to use the full force of his office to sup- 
port prompt enactment of the pending legis- 
lation for major canal modernization; and 

Resolved, that the Panama Canal Pilots As- 
sociation opposes the construction of a new 
canal of so-called sea level design; and 

Resolved, that the Panama Canal Pilots As- 
sociation directs that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the following: 

President of the United States. 

Vice President of the United States. 

Secretary of State. 

Secretary of Defense, 

Secretary of the Army. 

Secretary of the Navy. 

All Members of the Congress. 

Leading Marine Organizations and Periodi- 
cals. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Society of American Military Engineers. 

American Legion. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Capt. W. H. VANTINE, 

President, Panama Canal Pilots Association. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE CONFUSION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a pe- 
rennial criticism of the Genocide Con- 
vention is that it would adversely affect 
the administration of criminal justice by 
allowing a confusion of jurisdictions for 
crimes of homicide, kidnaping, and as- 
sault and battery. 

This criticism contends that there 
could be no clear initial assumption of 
whether a crime was committed with 
“genocidal intent” and therefore, because 
of the Convention Accords, should be 
tried in the Federal courts or whether it 
was committed without such intent and 
is therefore within the jurisdiction of 
the State. A typical case offered by the 
proponents of this criticism is where a 
man who has committed several atro- 
cious homicides and is tried in a Fed- 
eral court for genocide. The court acquits 
on the basis that there was no genocidal 
intent. The State court is unable to bring 
charges against the accused because of 
the constitutional prohibition against 
double jeopardy and the murderer is 
freed because of the initial mistake in 
assigning jurisdiction. 

This criticism is faulty for several rea- 
sons. First, it is doubtful that the double 
jeopardy clause prohibits consecutive 
Federal and State trials for genocide and 
homicide since the primary purpose of 
the Genocide Convention is to make gen- 
ocide a separate and distinct crime. 

Second, this criticism overstates the 
likelihood of jurisdictional confusion. It 
should be noted that the convention is 
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not self-executing: that is, once the 
treaty is ratified enabling legislation will 
have to be enacted by Congress pursuant 
to article V of the convention. It is clear 
that implementing legislation would deal 
with the possibility of such problems by 
reserving to the States the right to pros- 
ecute and punish as homicide those acts 
described in the accords. In such a case, 
Federal charges of genocide would be 
brought only when the intent was clear; 
when the intent was not clear prudent 
prosecution would dictate that indict- 
ment be sought under State laws. 

Thus, Mr. President, the problem of 
administrative confusion over the ap- 
propriate jurisdiction for genocide and 
related crimes is really no problem at all 
and I call upon the Senate to ratify the 
treaty as soon as possible. 


WILBUR COHEN ON HEW 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, one of 
the most complex budgets this Congress 
must consider is that which involves 
Health, Education, and Welfare. There 
are few people in this country who truly 
understand what is going on in that 
giant Department. 

One of them is Wilbur Cohen. Wilbur 
worker in the Social Security Admin- 
istration from 1935 to 1956. He helped 
develop our social security system. 
When I was Secretary of HEW he served 
as Assistant Secretary for legislation and 
continued in that post until 1965 when 
he became Undersecretary. In 1969 he 
distinguished himself as Secretary. 

Wilbur Cohen still plays a most active 
role in the HEW appropriations process 
and his insight is most valuable. 

Today he appeared before the HEW 
Appropriations Subcommittee which is 
so ably chaired by the senior Senator 
from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON). 

I ask unanimous consent that Wilbur 
Cohen’s testimony before the subcom- 
mittee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NEEDED CHANGES IN HEW APPROPRIATIONS 
(By Wilbur J. Cohen*) 

I am pleased to appear before your dis- 
tinguished Subcommittee to give my com- 
ments on the appropriations to H.E.W. and 
the programs and policies of the Department. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The President's Budget proposals for the 
Department of H.E.W. for the fiscal year 
1974-75, in my opinion, are, on the whole, 
inadequate, unfortunate, undesirable and 
tragic for the future of our country. 

The House has made a number of signifi- 
cant improvements. The appeal of House 
actions by the Department is, on the whole, 
not a very constructive or progressive set of 
recommendations with a few exceptions. I 
hope this distinguished Subcommittee will 


*Presently Professor of Education and 
Dean of the School of Education and Profes- 
sor of Public Welfare Administration, School 
of Social Work, The University of Michigan; 
Co-Chairman, Institute of Gerontology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan-Wayne State University; 
President-Elect, American Public Welfare As- 
sociation; Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1969-69; Under-Secretary, 1965- 
68; Assistant Secretary for Legislation, 1961— 
65; Social Security Administration, 1935-56. 
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build upon the House action and take a 
vigorous, independent review of a number 
of items and revise the House action accord- 
ingly. 

I should like to recall that as Under-Secre- 
tary during 1965-68, I was responsible to the 
Secretary for the review of four budgets of 
H.E.W. (1966-67-68-69) and I had the pri- 
mary responsibility for the submission of a 
fifth budget (1970). I have attempted to 
follow the budgets since then but, of course, 
I do not have as intimate knowledge of 
present items as I did five years ago. I pre- 
sent my views today with the recognition that 
I may not be in possession of all of the facts. 
I will try to limit my comments and recom- 
mendations to those policy questions which 
are appropriate for public discussion and 
your Subcommittee's decision. 


HEALTH PERSONNEL AND NATIONAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


The President and the Secretary of H.E.W. 
have taken a strong position for the early 
adoption of a national health insurance pro- 
gram. I wish to compliment them on their 
support for this important objective. I also 
wish to compliment and support them on 
the broad scope of medical coverage in the 
Administration proposal. The scope of cover- 
age in the Administration bill is almost 
identical with those in the Kennedy bill and 
the Kennedy-Mansfield-Mills bill. Both Sen- 
ator Kennedy and Chairman Mills have in- 
dicated their willingness to arrive at an 
accommodation with the Administration. 
Consequently, I assume that national health 
insurance legislation of some kind will be- 
come a reality within the next 12 to 24 
months. 

The adoption of any national health in- 
surance legislation is a major step which re- 
quires planning and preparation equal to 
that of the nation and General Eisenhower's 
planning for D Day in 1944. Essential to any 
such plans is the development of the neces- 
sary trained manpower and womanpower to 
deliver the services, Moreover, it will take a 
number of years to develop the necessary 
personnel and have them in the right place 
at the right time with the right skills, 

I find it strange that, on the one hand the 
Administration should be proposing and 
urging a broad-gauged $40 billion a year 
national health insurance plan, and, on the 
other hand, the Administration has not 
funded adequately the existing and proposed 
legislation for the training of health per- 
sonnel, 

Therefore, I commend, Mr. Chairman, that 
your Subcommittee look at every health per- 
sonnel ftem in the pending bill and increase 
the funds for training of health personnel. 
I shall identify a few of the areas with which 
I have a familiarity and concern, 

Let me begin with the maternal and child 
health. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


Any national health insurance program 
must—and, in my opinion, will—provide 
comprehensive health services to children, 
including prenatal and postnatal services, 
family planning and nutrition services, and 
some dental services. We should prepare for 
this eventuality by expanding the training 
of the necessary professional, paraprofes- 
sional and supporting staff. We should be 
experimenting with methods to deliver care 
in an effective, efficient and compassionate 
manner, We should be extending maternal 
and child health services in areas where 
these services do not now adequately exist. 

The present authorization for maternal 
and child health services Budget request was 
$265 million. The House allowance was ap- 
proximately $285 million with which the De- 
partment concurs. 

I recommend you appropriate $350 million 
for 1975, an increase of $65 million. I sug- 
gest that $14 million of this be for grants to 
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states, an additional $1 million for Sudden 
Infant Death Syndrome information dis- 
semination, and the remaining $50 million 
addition for training of personnel. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The Budget request for child welfare serv- 
ices is $46 million—$1.5 million below the 
1974 expenditure level. The House allowed 
$47.5 million. This, however, is still $2.5 mil- 
lion below the $50 million appropriated for 
1974. In view of inflation, I recommend at 
least $55 million. 


CHIEF OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


In connection with this item I should like 
to point out that the Department has not 
had a recognized national leader as Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau for nearly two 
years. This is a tragic mistake. The precipi- 
tate firing of the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau in 1969 was the beginning of the 
difficulty. No Chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau from 1912 to 1969—57 years—was ever 
terminated in a change of Administration 
until 1969! 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


The research training program of N.I.H. 
was funded at $168 million in 1978. The 
President's request was for $122 million—a 
drop of $46 million. The House has allowed 
$147 million. After careful study I recom- 
mend $200 million which would just restore 
this item to the 1973 level taking into ac- 
count inflation. 

I have also reviewed the items for each of 
the ten Institutes, the research resources 
item, and Fogarty Center. I suggest the Sen- 
ate increase the House allowance by about 
$300 million—about 17%. 

For instance, the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development 
should be increased by about $13 million; 
the National Eye Institute, about $10 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Chairman, the various programs of the 
National Institutes of Health are inter-re- 
lated. No one knows whether the cure for 
cancer, arthritis, cystic fibrosis or multiple 
sclerosis will originate in a grant in the 
Institute in which the grant was assigned 
by law or by chance in another place. I 
suggest you give the Director of N.I.H. the au- 
thority to transfer up to 1% of any amount 
appropriated to any one item but not to 
exceed an increase of more than 2% in 
any appropriation item. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 

I especially wish to speak about the need 
for expansion of the wonderful work being 
undertaken by the National Library of Medi- 
cine. I helped establish the Lister Hill Cen- 
ter of which I am very proud. I believe an- 
other $25 million is warranted to carry out 
the proposals. 

NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE CORPS 

The National Health Service Corps has 
been of great value. The Budget request is 
for about $9 million. I recommend $15 mil- 
lion to enable this program to expand. 

FAMILY PLANNING SERVICES 

The 1973 figure for this item is $131 mil- 
lion and the Budget request for 1975 is $100 
million—about $30 million below the figure 
of two years ago. Taking into account infia- 
tion, I think about $33 million additional 
above the Budget request is desirable for this 
effective and well-accepted program. 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES 

The House allowance is $10 million above 
the Budget request of $27 million. I urge you 
to reject the Department's appeal and accept 
the House allowance. 


VENEREAL DISEASE 
Venereal disease is a tremendous problem, 


I would increase the House allowance from 
$26 million to $32 million, 
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HEALTH RESOURCES AND FACILITIES 


The authorizing legislation for the health 
resources and facilities has not yet become 
law. The Budget request for 1975 is $456.8 
million. This compares with $1,245.499 mil- 
lion for 1973. I suggest $1.5 billion which is 
the 1973 level plus an adjustment of 25% 
for inflation. 


OLDER AMERICANS ACT 


I am the Co-Chairman of the Executive 
Board of the Institute of Gerontology of The 
University of Michigan-Wayne State Univer- 
sity. In this capacity I follow closely the ac- 
tivities of the Administration on Aging and 
the Administration of the Older Americans 
Act. 

Based upon my review of the situation, I 
recommend the following (in millions) : 


WJC 
recom- 
menda- 

tion 


Authori- House 


Legislative item zation allowance 


Title 11t—Community Serv- 


$96 


Title Vil—Nuttition._.__.._. 


I also urge that the amount appropriated 
for the Age Discrimination Act in the De- 
partment of Labor be increased from $1,750,- 
000 to $2 million, and the amount for Com- 
munity Service Employment from $10 mil- 
lion to $40 million. 

NATIONAL INSTITUE ON AGING 


Public Law 93-296, approved May 31, 1974, 
authorizes the establishment of a National 
Institute on Aging. I urge you to authorize 
the Secretary on the recommendation of the 
Director of N.I.H. to transfer from any other 
Institute the appropriate amounts and proj- 
ects he deems relevant to the N.I.A.’s re- 
sponsibilities so that the N.I.A. may be 
promptly established, The Secretary should 
have similar authority for other units in 
the Department. 

LIBRARY PROGRAMS 


As a long-time supporter of the federal 
library programs and a library user, I urge 
this Subcommittee to continue funding 
them. I am referring to the Library Services 
and Construction Act (Aid to Public Li- 
braries), the School of Library Resources 
Program authorized by the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, the College Li- 
brary Resources Training and Research Pro- 
grams, authorized by Title II of the Higher 
Education Act, and the National Commis- 
sion on Libraries and Information Science. 

I am particularly concerned about Title II 
of the Higher Education Act, for which the 
House allowed only $11,957,000 for 1975. Title 
II of H.E.A. authorizes a college library re- 
sources program (Part A) for which the 
House voted $9,975,000, and programs for 
training and research in librarianship and 
information science (Part B) for which the 
House allowed $2,000,000. 

The Education Amendments of 1972 (PL 
92-318) amended the statutes to make clear 
that colleges and universities are entitled to 
basic grants for library resources of up to 
$5,000 providing they meet certain main- 
tenance of effort requirements. Accordingly, 
some 2,600 institutions of post-secondary 
education are eligible for basic resource 
grants and to provide each one with such a 
grant would require an annual appropria- 
tion of around $13,000,000 for Part A, Title IT 
of H.E.A. The House unfortunately, had al- 
lowed only $9,975,000. 

Even worse, no funds would be available 
under the House bill for the very important 
special purpose grants also authorized by 
Part A. Special purpose grants encourage 
college and universities to develop coopera- 
tive arrangements among their libraries, so 
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that together they may eliminate costly 
duplication of effort and better serve the 
students and faculty of all institutions in- 
volved. This trend toward library consortia 
1s an all important one that must be con- 
tinued and expanded so that costly duplica- 
tion can be eliminated and the services 
of many libraries can be made available to 
the user of any one library. Special purpose 
grants can only be awarded after all the 
basic grants are satisfied. Therefore, an ap- 
propriation of only $9,975,000 as the House 
bill provides neither allows the basic grants 
to be satisfied nor does it allow the award- 
ing of any special purpose grants. 

For training and research (Part B) the 
House bill provides only $2,000,000. This 
amount does not conform with the require- 
ments of the authorizing statutes (P.L. 92- 
318) which state in reference to annual ap- 
propriation for Title II that “70 per centum 
shall be used for the purposes of Part A 
and 30 per centum shall be used for the pur- 
poses of Part B, except that the amount 
available for the purposes of Part B for any 
fiscal year shall not be less than the amount 
appropriated for such purposes for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972.” For the year 
ending June 30, 1972 Congress appropriated 
a total of $4,750,000 for the purposes of Part 
B. Accordingly, the $2,000,000 approved by 
the House for 1975 falls $2,750,000 short of 
the minimum amount permitted in the au- 
thorizing legislation. 

I would urge the Senate to rectify the 
error in the House bill by adding to the level 
of Part B as required by law, and increasing 
the funding for Part A so that all the basic 
grants can be funded as well as a few spe- 
cial purpose grants. An overall appropriation 
of $20,000,000 would allow $14,000,000 for 
Part A and $6,000,000 for Part B. This is a 
modest level of funding indeed considering 
the financial problems confronting almost 
every post secondary institution today, and 
considering the vast “information explosion” 
confronting us all. The problems of infor- 
mation retrieval and accessibility are in- 
creasing, not diminishing. 

Title II of the Higher Education Act, if 
adequately funded to permit research and 
demonstration in library and information 
science, can help the nation solve some very 
serious “information” problems, 


SOCIAL WORK TRAINING 


The House allowed $6,654,000 for social 
work training to continue this program at 
the 1974 level. (Committee Report, p. 64) Ac- 
cording to my information, however, this is 
$2 million less than the funds available for 
1974. Taking this factor and inflation into 
account, a total appropriation of $10 million 
is warranted. 

PERSONNEL 


I believe the Department of H.E.W. is made 
up of a substantial number of able, dedi- 
cated, professional and civil service em- 
ployees who are loyal, efficient and innova- 
tive. They have competences and abilities 
comparable to those found in many busi- 
nesses and most of the universities. Many of 
them are relatively underpaid and some are 
unappreciated. Many work longer than the 
forty hours required. Many could earn out- 
side the government. 

However, I believe the full resources of 
many of these people in the Department is 
not being utilized, The morale of many pro- 
fessional civil-service employees currently 
is lows The forced resignations of compe- 
tent persons such as Robert Ball (Commis- 
sioner of Social Security), Robert Marston 
(Director of the N.I.H.), Fred Della Quadri 
(Chief of the Children’s Bureau), Peter 
Muirhead, Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 


* See Harold M. Schmeck Jr., “Cutbacks and 
Low Morale Trouble N.I.H.” New York Times, 
Friday, February 22, 1974. 
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tion, and the refusal to appoint Dr. John 
Knowles (Assistant Secretary for Health) are 
all illustrations which have left in the 
minds of many employees and persons out- 
side the Department that professional com- 
petence is no longer the sole qualification 
for continued employment and promotion in 
the Department. While this has in part been 
offset by the excellent appointment of Bruce 
Cardwell as Commissioner of Social Security, 
a competent and conscientious man, it is 
negated by the appointment of several people 
in the Social and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion who have had no real program experl- 
ence in administering state or local welfare 
programs and in whose blood there flows ice- 
water and lack of knowledge about the pro- 
gram, its problems and the people in it. In 
addition, some of these people show a system- 
atic opposition to state welfare officials and 
to the basic philosophy of federal-state co- 
operation as it has been operated over the 
past forty years before they took office. 

My suggestion is that you institute an 
independent review of the competence, 
morale, promotion and other personnel poli- 
cies in the Department, along with an ex- 
amination of exempt positions, with a view 
to making recommendations to you for any 
revision of policies. I suggest you also in- 
clude in the pending appropriation bill that 
all persons in grades I-IV, not already sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation, be subject to 
confirmation by the Senate so the Senate can 
examine their qualifications. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


One of the major criticisms I have of 
the recent Departmental policies is the aboli- 
tion, reduction, and dissolution of many 
Advisory Councils to various programs. The 
success of H.E.W. programs has been, in large 
part, due to the voluntary participation of 
many fine men and women to advise on 
programs. Dr. DeBakey and Mrs. Lasker are 
but two of hundreds of examples of persons 
who participated on Advisory Councils whose 
services you could not possibly pay for in 
terms of their market value. One way to keep 
government programs close to people is to 
have the people back home participate in 
advising on policies, procedures, forms, proj- 
ects and priorities. 

The House Committee report takes note 
of this situation on page 23 with respect to 
N.I.H. But the same situation exists with 
respect to other programs in the Department. 

I suggest you include in the appropriation 
bill a reduction in the Departmental Manage- 
ment Fund of one percent for each month in 
which any Council, Board or Committee re- 
quired by law does not have a majority of 
members to do business. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

I am particularly disturbed at the unbal- 
anced and unrepresentative character of the 
Advisory Council on Social Security which 
the Secretary appointed earlier this year, as 
required by the Social Security Act. Previous 
Councils in 1939, 1948, 1965 and 1971 have 
included distinguished business, labor and 
public representatives and outstanding 
experts. 

The three labor representatives appointed 
by the Secretary on the Council have been 
repudiated by the AFL-CIO because the Sec- 
retary refused to include among the labor 
appointees the Chairman of the AFI-CIO 
Committee on Social Security, probably be- 
cause he had supported Senator McGovern 
for President. In addition, there is an insur- 
ance person on the Council representing em- 
ployers and another representing the gen- 
eral public. This is unfair. Moreover, there 
is no representative of public welfare on the 
Council. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

There are three areas in social security 
in which I believe additional personnel are 
needed: 
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1. Supplemental security income pay- 
ments. 

2. Disability payments. 

3. Public information. 

The SSI program is behind schedule in 
processing its work. I urge you to consider 
adding sufficient personnel to the program 
so that payments will be made correctly and 
on time. 

In addition, appeals on disability claims 
are far behind schedule. Some additional 
hearing officers are necessary. Please look 
into the need to get these claims and ap- 
peals handled more promptly with compe- 
tent and sufficient personnel. 

Finally, I believe the Department and the 
Social Security Administration must take a 
more vigorous, in-depth, and continuous 
public information program to offset the 
scurrilous and mischievous attacks on the 
integrity of the social security system. 

Recently, a series of five articles were pub- 
lished in some 40 newspapers of this coun- 
try. These articles written by a Warren 
Shore in the newspaper Chicago Today are a 
composite of inaccuracies, misinformation, 
half-truths, and preposterous charges, pro- 
posals and illustrations. I urge you to in- 
clude in your Committee Report a specific 
statement instructing the Social Security 
Administration to inform the 100 million 
contributors (employees, employers and the 
self-employed) and the 30 million benefici- 
aries of the true situation and to take the 
offensive in answering the misleading charges 
against the law as passed by the Congress. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


I understand the difficulties which this 
Subcommittee has had in making an inde- 
pendent evaluation of the N.LE. Budget. 

The entire manner in which the N.LE. 
proposal was originally advocated was on an 
“oversell” basis: too much and too fast and 
there was too-little consultation with key 
educators in the universities. 

Educational research is a long-range prop- 
osition. It requires careful and considerable 
discussion, preparation, and consultation 
with university research leaders and ad- 
ministrators. 

Consequently, I recommend you authorize 
the appointment of a panel of outstanding 
leaders to be convened to review all the proj- 
ects approved by the N.LE. with a view to 
making a recommendation as to what the 
level of funding should be for existing proj- 
ects and what the level of staffing in N.LE. 
should be. 

Contingent upon this report and its imple- 
mentation, I recommend you appropriate 
$88,000,000 for N.I.E. of which $10,000,000 
could be expended only if the panel and the 
Assistant Secretary of Education approved 
the expenditure items. 

I especially urge that some of the addi- 
tional appropriation be used for research in 
consumer economics and the interrelation- 
ship between health and educational services 
for young children. 

SOCIAL SERVICES 

I am deeply distressed at the fact that an 
agreed-upon legislative substitute for social 
services authorization has taken such a long 
time for the Department to work out. The 
Senate passed a legislative substitute last 
year as an amendment to H.R. 3153. This bill 
has not gone to conference although both 
Chairmen Long and Mills have indicated a 
desire to do so. Meanwhile, the Department 
is attempting to develop a modified version. 
It does not appear to me at this time that a 
mutually agreed compromise can be worked 
out between the state and private welfare 
agencies and the Department. Hence, I rec- 
ommend that the Senate include in its Com- 
mittee report that if an agreed substitute is 
not worked out by the date of enactment of 
this appropriation bill, that the present reg- 
ulations and policy be retained until June 
30, 1975 unless superseded by subsequent ap- 
propriate legislation. 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Recent consolidation and centralization of 
public information officers and reduction of 
some publications in the Department were, 
in my opinion, undesirable. I believe the 
Department is derelict in its duties of ex- 
plaining, defending and interpreting the 
programs which Congress and the President 
have approved, I believe, therefore, that there 
is a need for more funds to strengthen the 
public information program of the Depart- 
ment. The centralization and regionalization 
of public information which has occurred is, 
in my opinion, generally undesirable. I be- 
lieve the taxpayers deserve more uncensored 
information. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS 


I should like to direct the Subcommittee’s 
attention to section 1110 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act which authorizes such sums as the 
Congress may determine for making grants 
and contracts for cooperative research or 
demonstration projects in the general social 
security area. 

The President’s Budget contains: 1) $9,- 
700,000 for research and evaluation in Pub- 
lic Assistance under the Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service (Budget, p. 440), and 2) $33,- 
574,000 for policy research in the Depart- 
mental Management Fund (Budget, p. 467). 
I am not clear how this total of $43 million 
is intended to be expended. I believe the De- 
partment should be encouraged to undertake 
a more experimental and pilot-project ap- 
proach toward various problems. I would 
suggest that you include $10 million addi- 
tional for advance funding of projects in 
1975-76 and direct the Department to make 
& more vigorous and a wider attack on many 
problems such as child health, welfare re- 
form, and social services. 


FUTURE BUDGET REVIEW 


I strongly urge this Subcommittee to ap- 
point a Citizens Committee on the H.E.W. 
Budget which would have the responsibility 
of reviewing the 1974-75 appropriations when 
enacted and reporting back to you in April 
1975 on the President’s proposed budget for 
H.E.W. for 1975-76. 

I suggest such outstanding persons as Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby and John Gardner as for- 
ner Secretaries, Jim Kelly and Rufus Miles 
as former Assistant Secretaries, John Cor- 
son, Frank Bane, Dr. Shannon and Dr. Mar- 
ston, as former top Administrators. They 
could give you a frank and knowledgeable 
evaluation of the appropriations requests 
and their value. 

IS THE DEPARTMENT OF HEW MANAGEABLE? 


Mr. Chairman, I am frequently asked 
whether the Department of H.E.W. is a man- 
ageable agency. I answered that question in 
the affirmative on January 17, 1969 when I 
submitted my final report to the President 
and the Congress. 

I have continued to restudy this matter 
in the light of developments during the past 
five years. While I supported the proposal for 
a Department of Human Resources, I now be- 
lieve that there are some functions in the 
Department which could be separated from 
it, thus making the remainder of the De- 
partment a viable and manageable agency. 

First, I would transfer N.I.H. to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and rename it the 
National Science and Bio-Medical Founda- 
tion, 

Second, I would transfer F.D.A, to a new 
Consumer Products Agency. 

Third, I would establish the Social Secu- 
rity Administration as a Social Security 
Board, as it was originallv established by 
Congress in 1935. 


POTTSTOWN FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECT 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to report that on July 25, 
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1974, the Public Works Committee ap- 
proved a resolution authorizing the 
Pottstown and vicinity flood control 
project. This will be of inestimable value 
throughout southeastern Pennsylvania. 

In a statement to the members of the 
Water Resources Subcommittee on July 
24, I stated that the time for positive 
action had come. I am therefore grati- 
fied by their immediate and favorable 
response and I wish to thank them on 
behalf of the people of the Pottstown 
area. I trust the House Public Works 
Committee will shortly act favorably as 
well and the area will, at long last, re- 
ceive adequate protection from the 
flooding which has long been a serious 
problem in this area of the Schuylkill 
River Basin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement before the Water 
Resources Subcommittee be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUGH SCOTT TO WATER 

RESOURCES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 

PuBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE, JULY 24, 1974 


Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I am most ap- 
preciative of this opportunity to express my 
strong support for the flood control plan for 
Pottstown and vicinity, a very important 
public works project which the Secretary of 
the Army has favorably recommended as a 
Section 201 project. 

This local project for flood control, naviga- 
tion, water supply, recreation, and allied pur- 
poses to take place in Chester and Mont- 
gomery Counties in Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania entails work along the Schuylkill River 
and Manatawny Creek. It consists of river 
channel improvements, an arch bypass 
around the High Street Bridge on Mana- 
tawny Creek, and development of spoil-dis- 
posal areas as open space. The affected com- 
munities of Pottstown, South Pottstown and 
Kenilworth should, at long last, receive ade- 
quate protection from the flooding which 
has long been a very serious problem in this 
area of the Schuylkill River Basin. Since the 
area was settled in the 18th Century, it has 
been subject to recurrent flooding due to lack 
of river channel capacity. Hurricane Agnes 
and the flooding of last summer, both of 
which caused widespread and extensive dam- 
age to commercial, industrial and residential 
properties and threatened the lives and safe- 
ty of the population, graphically demon- 
strated the continuing need for such a 
project. 

The general welfare and security of the 
residents of the Pottstown area will be much 
improved by this long awaited project, The 
economic development of the surrounding 
region has been greatly inhibited because 
Pottstown is the major commercial center of 
the area. This project will contribute in a 
significant way to the improvement of the 
local economy. Much careful consideration 
has also been given to preserving and en- 
hancing the environment of the basin area, 
particularly the minimization of damage to 
fisheries resources and public parkland. I 
understand this project has the unusually 
high benefit to cost ratio of 2.8. The project 
will work in conjunction with the multipur- 
pose reservoirs to be built upstream on 
Maiden and Tulpehocken Creeks to afford 
protection to the Pottstown area. Protection 
could be reduced if the Maiden Creek project 
is not constructed so we should consider this 
also. 

Thus we see that the Pottstown Project 
has great merit and I am very pleased to 
give voice to the great local concern in strong 
support of this project. The need for positive 
action is acute. Talking and studying must 
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cease. It is very important to the people of 
the Pottstown area that something be done 
about the constant danger of flooding. 

It will be a significant contribution to 
Pennsylvania’s continued viability as a com- 
mercial and environmental center and I 
wholeheartedly urge the Committee to con- 
sider this project favorable for approval. I 
also urge the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Office of Management and Budget to ex- 
pedite the funding for this important project 
so that construction may begin as soon as 
possible. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is a patriotic society com- 
mitted to the preservation of our con- 
stitutional form of government, the 
maintaining of a strong national defense, 
and the preservation of the liberties and 
freedoms that our citizens enjoy. 

At the 84th Annual Congress of the 
National Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution a number of resolutions 
were adopted which I feel will be of 
interest to the Members of the US. 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolutions from 1 to 10, both inclusive, 
of the 83d Annual Congress of the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION ADOPTED THE FOL- 

LOWING RESOLUTIONS 


RESOLUTION NO, 1 


Whereas, under the 1903 Treaty with Pana- 
ma, the United States obtained the grant in 
perpetuity of the use, occupation and con- 
trol of the Canal Zone territory with all 
sovereign rights, power and authority to the 
entire exclusion of the exercise by Panama 
of any such sovereign rights, power, or au- 
thority as well as the ownership of all pri- 
vately held land and property in the Zone 
by purchase from individual owners; and 

Whereas, the United States has an over- 
riding national security interest in main- 
taining undiluted control over the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal and solemn obliga- 
tions under its treaties with Great Britain 
and Colombia for the efficient operation of 
the Canal; and 

Whereas, the United States Government 
is currently engaged in negotiations with 
the Government of Panama to surrender 
United States sovereign rights to Panama 
both in the Canal Zone and with respect 
to the Canal itself without authorization 
of the Congress, which will diminish, if 
not absolutely abrogate, the present U.S. 
treaty-based sovereignty and ownership of 
the Zone; and 

Whereas, these: negotiations are being 
utilized by the United States Government in 
an effort to get Panama to grant an option 
for the construction of a “sea-level” canal 
eventually to replace the present canal, and 
to authorize the major modernization of the 
existing canal, which project is already au- 
thorized under existing treaty provisions; 
and by the Panamanian government in an 
attempt to gain sovereign control and juris- 
diction over the Canal Zone and effective 
control over the operation of the Canal itself; 
and 

Whereas, similar concessional negotia- 
tions by the United States in 1967 resulted 
in three draft treaties that were frustrated 
by the will of the Congress of the United 
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States because they would have gravely 
weakened United States control over the 
Canal and the Canal Zone; and by the people 
of Panama because that country did not ob- 
tain full control; and 

Whereas, the American people have con- 
sistently opposed further concessions to any 
Panamanian government that would further 
weaken United States control over either the 
Canal Zone or Canal; and 

Whereas, many scientists have demon- 
strated the probability that the removal of 
natural ecological barriers between the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans entailed in the 
opening of a sea-level canal could lead to 
ecological hazards which the advocates of 
the sea-level canal have ignored in their 
plans; and 

Whereas, the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion believes that treaties are solemn obliga- 
tions binding on the parties and has con- 
sistently opposed the abrogation, modifica- 
tion or weakening of the Treaty of 1903; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
National Society, Sons of the American Rey- 
olution in its 84th Annual Congress as- 
sembled, opposes the construction of a new 
sea-level canal and approves Senate Resolu- 
tion 301 introduced by Senator Strom Thur- 
mond and 34 additional Senators, to main- 
tain and preserve the sovereign control of 
the United States over the Canal Zone. 


RESOLUTION NO, 2 


Whereas, the strength and stability of the 
economic and monetary system of the United 
States is vital to the defense of the country, 
and 

Whereas, the fiscal and monetary policies 
of the Congress and Administration, present 
and past, have led to the devaluation of the 
dollar, double digit inflation, and the current 
economic crisis in the United States, and 

Whereas, double digit inflation within is as 
great a threat, if not a greater threat, to the 
liberty and freedom and well-being of this 
country as the threat from our enemies 
without, and 

Whereas, the basic cause of the rampant 
inflation is the deficit spending of the United 
States Congress, and 

Whereas, under the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress is charged with the 
responsibility for all federal appropriations, 
and 

Whereas, it is the urgent duty of the 
United States Congress to limit federal 
spending to the revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
National Society, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution in its 84th Annual Congress assem- 
bled, urges the Congress to balance the fed- 
eral budget. 

RESOLUTION NO, 3 

Whereas, it was the national policy of the 
United States of America to intervene in 
Vietnam and prevent a Communist takeover 
of that country, and 

Whereas, it is the duty of every American 
citizen to bear arms in support of the na- 
tional policies of the United States, and 

Whereas, a citizen of the United States is 
called upon to share the burdens of citizen- 
ship in order to insure its benefits for all 
citizens, and 

Whereas, 40,000 young Americans fied to 
foreign countries to evade the military obli- 
gations of United States citizenship. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion at its 84th Annual Congress assembled, 
is opposed to any granting of amnesty to 
those who refused to bear arms for their 
country and instead, fled to foreign countries 
to evade their military obligations. 

RESOLUTION NO. 4 

Whereas, this country was founded by 
God-fearing men and women and conceived 
in liberty, and 
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Whereas, men of all countries have been 
moved by the eloquence and high spiritual 
qualities of the Declaration of Independence, 
and 

Whereas, the Bicentennial will be a focal 
point for a nationwide review, and reaffirma- 
tion of the values upon which this Nation 
was founded, and 

Whereas, all businesses and private citi- 
zens should display the United States Flag 
daily during daylight hours except during 
inclement weather, and 

Whereas, it is fitting for patriots to cele- 
brate each Fourth of July with prayer, music, 
fireworks and other expressions of joy and 
cheer, and 

Whereas, it is the duty of every citizen and 
local community to take the initiative in 
planning a suitable commemoration of the 
Bicentennial. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
National Society, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution at its 84th Annual Congress assem- 
bled, urges its members and all citizens to fly 
flags daily, to ring bells and blow automobile 
horns on the Fourth of July at a time to be 
set by each community as a suitable prelude 
to the Bicentennial. 

RESOLUTION NO. 5 


Whereas, we believe the Federal Govern- 
ment has entered upon a movement to elim- 
inate basic rights and powers guaranteed 
to the states by the 10th Amendment to the 
Constitution, in particular the control of 
education and public schools, the control 
of land, the extension of jurisdiction of the 
federal judiciary, the weakening of state 
criminal law enforcement by the imposition 
of untenable federal standards that result 
in interminable trials and sheer technicali- 
ties that often show more concern for the 
criminal than for the innocent victim and 
the long-suffering public, to name a few, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion at its 84th Annual Congress assembled, 
recommends that our state governors and 
legislators resist these federal encroachments 
upon state sovereignty and oppose the ex- 
tension of federal grants and Supreme Court 
decisions. 

RESOLUTION NO. 6 

Whereas, hostile foreign nations desire to 
obtain advanced American technology dur- 
ing a period of our history entitled “de- 
tente,” and 

Whereas, the sharing of our technology 
with unfriendly foreign powers will weaken 
this country’s power and protection of the 
free world, and 

Whereas, the joint exploration of space 
with any foreign nation will result in the 
release of technical information vital to the 
defense of this nation, and 

Whereas no foreign power has been suc- 
cessful in its man-in-space program, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
National Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, in its 84th Annual Congress as- 
sembled, opposes in general the sharing of 
any of our technology with unfriendly for- 
eign nations and in particular the sharing 
of our man-in-space capability with any 
foreign power, and recommends that all fed- 
eral agencies should intensify efforts to pre- 
vent the dissemination of critical technology 
to any foreign power. 

RESOLUTION NO. 7 


Whereas, the National Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution supports proper 
commemoration and celebration of the 
American War for Independence which 
gained the 13 Original Colonies their free- 
dom; and 

Whereas, the Battle of Cowpens, fought 
in South Carolina near the present village 
of Cowpens was a major victory for loyal 
Americans in their fight for liberty; and 

Whereas, the Federal Government has ap- 
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propriated certain funds for the improve- 
ment and enhancement of the Cowpens 
Battleground site; and 

Whereas, the effect of monies spent will 
be much more effective and widespread, and 
of longer duration, if a permanent annual 
celebration is held at the Battleground; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
National Society, Sons of the American Rev- 
olution in its 84th Annual Congress assem- 
bled, favors allocation of an adequate 
portion of available funds for the construc- 
tion of a suitable amphitheater which will 
be made available for the production of an 
annual outdoor drama based upon the Battle 
of Cowpens and surrounding events, so that 
the people of America will have a better 
opportunity to become more conversant with 
the great deeds of our illustrious ancestors. 


RESOLUTION NO. 8 


Whereas, Professional Standards Review 
Organization (PSRO) was established as a 
rider attached to the Social Security Law 
of 1972 without public hearings or proper 
consideration; and 

Whereas, confidential medical records of 
every patient under any of the numerous 
government-sponsored health care programs 
will be open to PSRO inspectors; and 

Whereas, “norms” set by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, after ex- 
amination of all patient records, will change 
the concept of health care, nullifying doctor- 
patient privacy preventing full use of the 
doctor's knowledge, experience and training; 
and 

Whereas, PSRO can overrule a doctor’s de- 
cision in prescribing, hospitalization, or 
operating under penalty of fine and suspen- 
sion from medical practice; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
National Society, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution at its 84th Annual Congress assem- 
bled, supports the adoption of H.R. 9375, or 
similar resolutions, which would repeal the 
provisions of the Social Security Act which 
violate the confidentiality of the doctor- 
patient relationship which would be contrary 
to numerous State statutes, contrary to 
professional ethics, and which would lead to 
federal control of medicine. 

RESOLUTION NO. 9 

Whereas, there is pending in the United 
States Congress a resolution sponsored by 
Senator Harry Flood Byrd, Jr. of Virginia in 
which Senator William Scott of Virginia has 
also joined as a co-sponsor, to restore the 
citizenship of General Robert E. Lee, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion at its 84th Annual Congress assembled, 
joins in with the purpose and spirit of this 
pending Congressional resolution. 

RESOLUTION NO. 10 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion at its 84th Annual Congress assembled, 
reiterates and reaffirms that all previous 
resolutions adopted at prior Congresses be 
reaffirmed. 


THE NEED FOR LEGAL SERVICES 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, July 18, the Senate voted to 
accept the conference report on H.R. 
7824, a bill to establish a Legal Services 
Corporation. Due to a serious illness in 
my family I was unable to be present for 
that vote. Had I been present I would 
have joined 77 of my colleagues in voting 
in favor of the bill. 

The bill as passed refiects compro- 
mises made in the conference committee 
between the original House and Senate 
versions. It also reflects several years’ 
worth of legislative activity on the part 
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of the White House and legal services 
supporters throughout the country. It is 
a moderate bill pleasing neither the avid 
supporters nor the strong opponents, In 
view of the long years of effort which 
have resulted in this bill I am delighted 
the President has reversed his earlier po- 
sition and has signed the bill. 

The importance of the measure cannot 
be underestimated. The legislation in- 
sures some minimum level of representa- 
tion in civil matters for those persons 
unable to afford legal fees. Enactment of 
a Legal Services Corporation will insure 
continuation of several separate pro- 
grams existing in the major urban areas 
of my home State—including Denver, 
Pueblo, and Colorado Springs—as well as 
@ network of rural offices spread 
throughout the farm and ranch lands 
coordinated by a central administrative 
office in Denver. 

These Colorado programs presently 
provide representation for many of our 
indigent population in municipal, coun- 
ty, and State courts. Lawyers, para- 
legals, and authorized law students ap- 
pear before such bodies as the Colorado 
Department of Social Services, Colorado 
Department of Motor Vehicles, Colorado 
Department of Employment, Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division to present 
claims the arguments of their clients be- 
fore agency referees and personnel. The 
legal service attorneys in Colorado have 
a close working relationship with the 
Colorado Bar Association and have en- 
joyed the support of both the Colorado 
Bar Association and local bar associa- 
tions for some time, 

Mr. President, I once served as presi- 
dent of a legal aid society in the Denver 
area and I can vouch for the widespread 
community support and bar association 
support for the program. That support 
has been echoed time and time again by 
editorials appearing throughout the 
State. Mostly, recently both the Denver 
Post and the Rocky Mountain News 
have gone on record in favor of a legal 
services corporation. I ask unanimous 
consent that the texts of those editorials 
be reprinted at the close of my remarks, 
along with communications from the 
Colorado Bar Association and the Den- 
ver Bar Association. These statements 
reflect only a small portion of the posi- 
tive showing of support which has 
reached my office from my Colorado 
constituents. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Poor NEED LEGAL SERVICES 

A bill in Congress to set up an independ- 
ent corporation to administer legal serv- 
ices for the poor may be in jeopardy when 
it reaches the desk of President Nixon. 

The President reportedly is considering 
vetoing the bill because it is too restrictive 
on the activities of legal services lawyers 
and because of pressure by some conserva- 
tive members of Congress. 

The legal services bill isn't what it should 
be, but it is better than no bill, which would 
mean no legal services system for the poor 
unless some type of similiar program still 
under the federal bureaucracy were set up. 

In the past the legal services program was 
funded through the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (OEO), but that funding will cease 
June 30 as the OEO program is dissolved, 
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The bill now in Congress first appeared 
in 1971 when the President proposed con- 
solidating the various types of poverty-law 
programs into one. He vetoed the legislation 
that resulted because the President was 
denied the complete discretion to nominate 
the corporation's board. 

In 1972, Congress proposed the legislation 
but it died in a conference committee. In 
May 1973 Nixon again proposed his version, 
which was adopted by the House after the 
addition of a number of severe restrictions 
on attorney activity. The Senate adopted a 
modified version of the bill, and the effort 
has now been approved by a conference com- 
mittee and re-approved by the House. It is 
awaiting a final Senate vote. 

The bill now prohibits legal services 

lawyers from engaging in litigation about 
school desegregation, nontherapeutic abor- 
tion, the draft, desertion and amnesty, class 
actions and cases that generate fees. It also 
prohibits political activity by attorneys and 
opens the door to the termination of legal 
services back-up centers, which are re- 
sources for litigation in specialized types of 
cases. 
If the bill were to be vetoed by Nixon, the 
damage to Colorado legal services programs 
would be widely felt. For instance, the Arap- 
ahoe County program is entirely funded 
through OEO, and almost 47 per cent of the 
funding for Metropolitan Denver Legal Aid 
Society comes from that source. In addi- 
tion, in Denver more than half of its funding 
already is jeopardized with the ending of 
the Model City program. 

A veto at this point would place the bur- 
den of legal representation for the poor back 
on the state courts, a task they aren't eco- 
nomically ready to handle. 

On the other hand, the signing of the 
bill into law will at least continue the pro- 
gram and allow future Congresses to decide 
if the restrictions against activities by at- 
torneys are in the best interest. The bill 
should become law. 


A GooD PROGRAM 


Neighborhood legal services for the poor 
will dry up soon unless Congress approves and 
President Nixon signs new legislation keep- 
ing the program alive. 

A bill creating a new legal services cor- 
poration is under strong attack by consery- 
atives, who say poverty lawyers spend too 
much time agitating for political and social 
reforms. 

In fact, such lawyers spend most of their 
time handling divorce, child custody and 
housing dispute cases for people who have 
no other access to legal aid. 

This has been one of the more successful 
antipoverty programs at providing practical 
help where help is needed. 

Yet the program will expire unless new 
legislation, setting up an 1l1-member oper- 
ating board, is approved by the end of the 
month. 

The fear now is that Nixon will yeto the 
legal services bill (which he once supported) 
in an effort to woo conservative support for 
his upcoming impeachment battle. 

COLORADO BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Grand Junction Colo., June 18, 1974. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Colorado Bar 
Association has long been an avid sup- 
porter of the Legal Services Corporation Act 
which now is in the form of HR 7824. We 
have been pleased that you submitted the 
proposition to the Congress and although the 
legislation may not be in the precise form 
in which it was submitted, we urge you to 
sign the Bill and assure permanent legal 
services to the nation's poor. 

Yours very truly, 
ANTHONY W. WILLIAMS. 
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THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Denver Bar Association respectfully urges 
you to sign H.R. 7824 Legal Services Cor- 
poration Act to avoid crisis in provision of 
legal services to persons unable to afford or 
obtain such services. Situation very critical 
in Denver, and other communities. 

GILBERT M. WESTA, 
President, 
Denver Bar Association. 


IMPACT OF INCREASED GASOLINE 
PRICES ON FUEL CONSUMPTION 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal carried a 
report on the impact of increased gaso- 
line prices on fuel consumption that de- 
serves a close reading. 

During the Arab boycott, we engaged 
in numerous discussions of ways in 
which we might encourage the American 
people to reduce their consumption of 
gasoline on the one hand while stimu- 
lating further exploration on the other. 
Numerous proposals were advanced at 
the time. Ration stamps were printed. 
Bills were drawn that would directly in- 
volve the Federal Government in ex- 
ploration and research. Interventionism 
sounded appealing at that time as we 
groped for answers to very real prob- 
lems. 

Those of us who urged reliance on the 
market were largely ignored or dismissed 
as unable to comprehend the complexi- 
ties of the energy problem. We were told, 
for example, that higher retail prices 
would not significantly affect gasoline 
because of a virtually inelastic demand 
for fuel. 

Fortunately, however, the market is 
once again proving itself capable of deal- 
ing with the problem of supply and de- 
mand in its own uniquely quiet and ef- 
ficient way. Domestic demand is down as 
predicted and more money is being 
channeled into exploration. 

This has been accomplished without 
bureaucrats and without new laws. The 
American people are responding volun- 
tarily and rationally to a new situ- 
ation by reducing consumption and using 
fuel more efficiently. 

This is obvious from the fact that most 
Americans support the lower speed lim- 
its which reduce fuel consumption and 
make it more likely that travelers will 
arrive at their destinations in one piece. 

And it is clear from the shift in auto- 
mobile buying patterns. Detroit’s mon- 
sters are not selling as well as they once 
did as energy conscious buyers choose 
more economical models. This shift in 
consumer preferences has in turn af- 
fected Detroit's long-range plans so that 
next year there will be even more small, 
economical models to choose from. 

The evidence is clear—the market does 
respond to changes in supply. Price does 
affect demand and consumers do adjust 
to shortages without the help of energy 
czars and price regulators. 

As the article indicates, European de- 
mand for imported oil may drop by as 
much as 20 million barrels a day because 
of market adjustments and we may be 
saving up to 7.5 billion gallons a year for 
the same reason. 
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Adam Smith may sound old fashioned, 
but the mechanisms he described nearly 
200 years ago are still more efficient than 
all the regulatory boards and planners 
in Washington. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print this morning’s Wall Street 
Journal article in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WITH GASOLINE HIGHER, Motorists Buy LESS, 
SURPRISING EXPERTS 


(By Sharon Sabin) 


The high price of petroleum appears to be 
trimming demand for fuels—even gasoline. 

This is a surprise to most oil observers, 
“Who would have believed that 55-cent gaso- 
line would deter anybody from driving?” 
asks a puzzled vice president of one major 
oil company. 

Most oll-industry executives—and many 
economists outside the industry—have held 
the theory that there isn’t “price elasticity” 
in petroleum demand in the U.S., at least not 
for gasoline. In other words, it was generally 
belleved that U.S. drivers wouldn't snub the 
gasoline pump no matter how high the price 
might go. 

The Arabs and other petroleum producers 
believed this, too. That’s why the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries boldly 
tripled world crude-oil prices last fall and 
winter. But the assumption couldn’t be 
tested until the end of the petroleum short- 
ages created by the Arab embargo. 

Now, with supplies plentiful again but 
gasoline prices 45% higher than a year ago, 
American motorists are punching some holes 
in the theory. 

STAGNANT DEMAND 


Instead of increasing in recent weeks, as 
had been predicted for the time when short- 
ages eased, gasoline demand in the U.S. is 
stagnant. At less than 300 million gallons a 
day here at the peak of the driving season, 
gasoline consumption is holding dead level 
with that of last summer, when spot short- 
ages had caused some cutbacks in motoring. 

But even that comparison is misleading. 
There are more motorists and more cars to- 
day. This means that individual motorists 
are buying less gasoline than they did last 
summer. 

Alan Greenspan, the New York economic 
consultant who is President Nixon’s nomi- 
nee for chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, calculates that in recent 
weeks gasoline demand per vehicle has been 
down 8%, seasonally adjusted, from the level 
of November 1973, the last “normal’ month 
before the five-month Arab embargo re- 
stricted supplies. 

The higher price is the reason, says Mr. 
Greenspan, who was an early dropout from 
believers in the inelastic-demand theory. 

But many oilmen still aren't convinced. 
“Our feeling is that the American consumer 
isn’t going to be deterred enough by high 
prices—although he doesn't like them—to 
change his driving habits,” says Harry 
Bridges, president of Shell Oil Co. 


OTHER EXPLANATIONS 


Some other ollmen cite reasons besides 
price for the stagnant gasoline demand, such 
as the general economic slump, cancellation 
of vacation trips by people who have un- 
founded worries about gasoline availability, 
and an honest desire by many Americans to 
conserve energy after the recent crunch. And 
some suggest gasoline consumption is likely 
to start climbing again soon. 

“At the moment, there is price elasticity 
in gasoline,” says Howard W. Blauvelt, chair- 
man of Continental Oll Co. “But is it only a 
temporary phenomenon?” he asks. 

Continental’s economists are predicting 
that total petroleum demand in the U.S. will 
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rise for the rest of the year, by as much as 
2% or 3%. Even so, total petroleum consump- 
tion for all 1974 would be at least 1% be- 
hind that of 1973 because of the sharp de- 
clines in the first half of this year. 

The decline in total petroleum demand for 
the year will be due largely to the slump in 
consumption of gasoline, the oil industry's 
bread-and-butter product. Americans burn 
more than 100 billion gallons of gasoline a 
year and, demand had been steadily climb- 
ing 5% to 6% a year until the Arab embargo 
curtailed supplies. 


IMPACT OF FULL EMBARGO 


During the first quarter of this year, with 
the embargo in full force and supplies re- 
stricted, gasoline demand was off 6% from a 
year earlier. After supplies were restored, 
starting with the March end of the embargo, 
demand for gasoline continued to be de- 
pressed and was down 2% in the second 
quarter from a year earlier. 

Demand has perked up some with the 
summer driving season under way. But it’s 
still no higher than a year ago, and price 
seems to be the key. The high price of gaso- 
line, for example, was probably as important 
a factor as any in the recent surge in de- 
mand for smaller cars, which consume less 
gasoline. 

“In the short run, demand will be meas- 
urably—not moderately—modified by high 
prices,” says John H. Lichtblau, executive 
director of the Petroleum Industry Research 
Foundation, a nonprofit study group funded 
by petroleum marketing and refining com- 
panies, 

A clear indication of growing consumer 
resistance to high pump prices is the recent 
build-up of gasoline inventories. At 221.7 
million barrels, they're up 9% from a year 
ago. Because of these accumulating stocks, 
storage space is running short, and some of 
the oil companies have begun to put pres- 
sure on their dealers and distributors to 
push gasoline sales. 

Consumer resistance in the U.S. and else- 
where clearly is a major factor behind the 
sudden world-wide petroleum surplus. As 
much as two million barrels of petroleum a 
day is believed to be going into inventories 
in the non-Communist countries. 

As a result of the surplus, oil prices are 
beginning to weaken, although they aren’t 
expected to come down much. Kuwait and 
some other Arab producers have already 
run into major difficulties in selling crude 
oil at prices they demanded. The softening 
in petroleum markets abroad is likely to be 
reflected in gasoline prices in the U.S. 

Mark Owings, manager of marketing eco- 
nomics for Gulf Oil Corp., says he sees “a 
lack of strength” in the gasoline market. 
Gulf, the nation’s fifth-largest gasoline mar- 
keter, last week reduced gasoline prices by 
1.6 cents a gallon to pass through lower 
crude-oll costs. United Refining Co., a large 
independent gasoline distributor in the East 
is cutting prices in some areas for competi- 
tive reasons. 

The appearance of price elasticity in pe- 
troleum is sending oil economists back to 
their charts. In Europe, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
has sharply lowered, from 40 million barrels 
a day to 20 million, its projections of how 
much oil its 24 member countries will have 
to import by 1980. Twenty million barrels a 
day is less than the 24 countries imported in 
1972. 

In the U.S., the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration is sure to give more weight to price 
elasticity in its studies now nearing comple- 
tion for the Nixon administration’s Project 
Independence, which is intended to free the 
U.S. of reliance on foreign energy supplies. 

Oil observers also expect consumer resist- 
ance to high prices to cause a leveling of 
profits—and perhaps even declines—for the 
bigger oll companies in the second half of 
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this year. Says Mr. Lichtblau of the Petro- 
leum Industry Research Foundation: 

“If the cost of crude oil remains high be- 
cause of producer-country cartel pricing 
while consumer resistance to these prices 
curtails growth in demand, the international 
oil companies are likely to see quite an ero- 
sion of their existing profit margins.” 

Because few felt that there was any price 
elasticity in petroleum demand in the U.S., 
not many studies have been made on the 
issue, But one economist who has calculated 
various short- and long-term elasticities for 
fuels in the U.S. is Michael K. Evans of 
Chase Econometrics Associates, a unit of 
Chase Manhattan Bank. His figures indicate 
that gasoline is the most price-elastic of all 
fuels, with an elasticity in the short run 
(which he defines as a year or less) of 0.15 
and much greater elasticity over the long 
haul. 

If gasoline prices go up by 50% (they 
have risen almost that much, to an average 
of 55 cents a gallon for regular grade from 
38 cents in less than a year), a short-term 
elasticity of 0.15 means that demand should 
fall 7.5% (50 multiplied by 0.15 equals 7.5). 
At the current rate of consumption, that 
would be a drop of 7.5 billion gallons a year. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks we have seen dramatic evidence 
of growing unrest among public workers. 
In the city of Baltimore, Md., and in the 
State of Ohio, public workers recently 
resorted to strike action to press their 
demands for decent wages and working 
conditions. In my own State, workers in 
the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power briefly struck to press their 
demands. 

The problem in many cases is the 
absence of an adequate framework for 
collective bargaining in the public sector. 
Collective bargaining has long been rec- 
ognized as a way to avoid labor unrest 
in the private sector. In the public sector, 
however, management still clings to the 
old way of refusing to deal honestly with 
legitimate worker demands. 

A June 23 editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times emphasizes a need for 
public sector collective bargaining legis- 
lation in my State. In my opinion, 
though, while that would be a step in 
the right direction, there is still a need 
for Congress to consider some sort of 
Federal law comparable to the Wagner 
Act to insure a uniform national ap- 
proach to what is rapidly becoming a 
national problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the July 23 Los Angeles Times 
be put in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRIKES AND THE PUBLIC: BETTER RULES 

NEEDED 

The agreement ending the short but po- 
tentially crippling strike against the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power 
points up once again the need of state legis- 
lation governing collective bargaining for 
public employes. 

Although the state courts have ruled that 
government workers do not have the right to 
strike, more and more of California’s 1.1 mil- 
lion public employes are turning to the strike 
as the means of obtaining wage increases, 
especially in these days of inflation. Such 
was the strike against the DWP. 
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The dispute should have been settled at 
the bargaining table. Fortunately the strike 
was short. As it was several thousand San 
Fernando Valley residents were deprived 
of electricity for three long, hot days. That 
denial of an essential service could and 
should have been prevented. The question 
then, is how? 

Existing collective bargaining machinery 
in the public sector obviously is not ade- 
quate, but a redefinition of state law govern- 
ing the bargaining rights and obligations of 
public employes holds out a possible 
solution. 

Former Assembly Speaker Bob Moretti has 
introduced a bill that offers the potential 
for a more precise definition of state law. 
Already approved by the Assembly and await- 
ing a Senate hearing, the Moretti bill would 
permit a court to forbid a public employe 
strike if it found that public health and 
safety would be endangered, and if there 
was agreement for binding arbitration. The 
proposed bill could provide an approach 
that would safeguard necessary public serv- 
ices while providing fair treatment of pub- 
lic employes and taxpayers. It warrants the 
thorough consideration of the Senate. 


KIDNEY DISEASE QUESTION- 
NAIRE—I 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in Sep- 
tember of 1972, the Senate passed an 
amendment to the Social Security Act 
which established a kidney disease pro- 
gram within medicare. One month later, 
that program was enacted into law, tak- 
ing effect on July 1, 1973. 

The kidney disease program was 
unique in the Nation’s history. It is the 
first health insurance program to recog- 
nize health care as a matter of right. 
Anyone within special security employ- 
ment—or who is the spouse or depend- 
ent of such a person—may apply for and 
receive financial assistance under the 
program, regardless of age. 

For the first 9 months under the pro- 
gram, it was in chaos, and the situation 
remains critical today. Interim guide- 
lines were delayed and confused, and the 
regulations were often arbitrary and 
poorly drafted. 

It was just this situation which 
prompted me to write to hospital asso- 
ciations throughout the country asking a 
series of basic questions about the pro- 
gram. More than 60 responses from more 
than 40 States were received, many of 
them containing detailed information 
documenting the problems experienced 
under the kidney program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of these responses be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. In subsequent days, I 
shall ask unanimous consent to have the 
remainder of the letters printed so that 
my colleagues may see what can be ex- 
pected when national health insurance 
is enacted. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1974. 

Dear —: As you know, Public Law 92-603, 
enacted by Congress in 1972, established a 
program to provide Medicare assistance to 
persons with chronic renal disease. The pro- 
gram began operation in July of 1973. 
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As the author of the kidney disease pro- 
gram, I am most interested to learn of the 
experience of hospitals and doctors in your 
state since last July. Among the questions 
which I have are: 

1, What problems arose at the inception 
of the program? 

2. Have those problems been eliminated as 
of this date? 

3. Have new problems arisen? 

4. Approximately how many patients are 
being served by the program? 

5. Does your state have any program to 
supplement Federal benefits under the kid- 
ney disease program? 

6. Is there, at present, any appreciable 
backlog in intermediary reimbursement to 
health care providers under the kidney dis- 
ease program? If so, how much of a back- 
log? 

7. Do you believe that any changes should 
be made in the regulations which govern 
the kidney disease program? If so, what 
changes would you recommend? 

I would appreciate your taking the time to 
write to me about the operation of the kidney 
disease program in your state. The informa- 
tion provided will be turned over to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee so that it can moni- 
tor the effectiveness of the program, unless 
you request that your response be kept con- 
fidential. 

I am enclosing for your information a 
statement I made on the Senate floor regard- 
ing the kidney program and problems com- 
municated to me from Indiana, You will note 
in that statement report from the Social 
Security Administration on the problem of 
reimbursement for this program. 

I look forward to hearing from you, If you 
would like to contact me on this matter, 
please call my Legislative Assistant, Howard 
Marlowe, at (202) 225-4814 or write me in 
care of 313 Russell Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20510. 

With my best wishes, Iam 

Sincerely, 
VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator. 


ARIZONA HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Phoenix, Ariz., April 5, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HARTKE: This letter is in 
response to your inquiry on the chronic renal 
disease program under Medicare and PL 92— 
603. After discussions with Blue Cross of 
Arizona who is the intermediary for Medicare 
in Arizona, we have the following answers to 
your questions. 

1. We have had no specific problems in the 
inception of the program. 

2. We have no new problems that have 
entered the picture since the inception of the 
program. 

3. We do not have an exact count on the 
patients being served by the program but 
they are relatively few and in the neighbor- 
hood of 6-8 patients. 

4. We do not have a state program to sup- 
plement federal benefits to the renal disease 
program. 

5. There is no backlog in intermediary re- 
imbursement to health care providers under 
the program. 

Neither the intermediary or our Associa- 
tion have any recommendations at this point 
for a change in the regulations since we have 
had very little activity in the program. We 
should have some recommendations within 
the next 60 days and at the time they are 
developed, they will be sent to your attention. 

Sincerely, 
L. H. WOODRUFF, 
Director of Government and Fiscal Affairs. 


August 1, 1974 


CHILDRENS HOSPITAL OF 
Los ANGELEs, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 9, 1974. 
Attention Mr. Howard Marlowe. 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
Russell Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: The purpose of this 
communication is to provide response to 
your interest in the experience that pediatric 
hospitals have had with the Medicare Chron- 
ic Renal Disease Program. Below is listed our 
response to your survey as provided to us 
from the National Association of Children’s 
Hospitals and Related Institutions, Inc. 
(NACHRI). 

QUESTION RESPONSE 

1. What problems arose at the inception of 
the program? 

a. Confusion on part of parents on how 
to apply for program and where. 

b. Since the greatest percentage of our pa- 
tients were covered under CCS, much con- 
fusion on the part of the CCS Program as to 
Medicare requirements, coverage and pro- 
cedures. 

c. Training problems with the hospital's 
billing office since billing procedures for Med- 
icase were not part of the normal opera- 

on. 

d. Delay in issuing of Medicare authoriza- 
tions, and the need to bill retroactively to 
the effective date of the coverage. These pa- 
tients have numerous admissions and the 
program billing requirements have caused 
much billing delay. 

2. Have those problems been eliminated as 
of this date? 

Problems 2 and 4 still exist. 

3. Have new problems arisen? 

Continued processing problems and pro- 
grams requirements being brought to our at- 
tention by fiscal intermediary. 

4. Approximately how many patients are 
being served by the program? 

We have 8 active patients on dialysis and 
4 on Home Dialysis. 

5. Does your state have any program to 
supplement Federal Benefits under the kid- 
ney disease program? 

Medi-Cal and Crippled Childrens Services. 
_ 6. Is there, at present, any appreciable 
backlog in intermediary reimbursement to 
health care providers under the kidney dis- 
ease program? If so, how much of a backlog? 

Not critical at this point. 

7. Do you believe that any changes should 
be made in the regulations which govern the 
kidney disease program? If so, what changes 
would you recommend? 

Patients having heavy outpatient drug 
costs which are not covered under the 


rogram. 

8. Have you experienced difficulty, delay, or 
red-tape in obtaining Medicare Certification? 

No—provider number was issued years ago. 

9. Have accounts receivable increased be- 
cause of any such delay? 

No—Medi-Cal and CCS were slow pay prior 
to this program and we feel that once billing 
procedures are under control, we will ex- 
perience better cash turnaround. 

Cordially, 
R. W. Carson, 
Administrative Director. 
LOMBARDY MEDICAL CENTER, 
Wilmington, Del., April 8, 1974. 

Senator Vance HARTEE, 

U.S. Senator, 

313 Russell Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Re Communication dated March 15, 1974, 
Public Law 92-603, Chronic Renal Dis- 
ease Program. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: I appreciate your 
interest in the Chronic Renal Failure Pro- 


gram and particularly your interest in Public 
Law 92-603. 
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In answer to your questions posed in your 
letter of March 15, 1974, our initial problems 
at the inception of the program was a to- 
tally unprepared bureaucratic system which 
in turn caused a great deal of delay in get- 
ting eligibility dates, etc. Initial prob- 
lems of repetitive paperwork concerning 
chronic dialysis patients has persisted to 
this time. Our difficulties in getting appro- 
priate eligibility dates for patients based on 
medical need has somewhat improved, due 
primarily to close cooperation between the 
Nephrologists of the area (myself and Dr. 
Robert Flinn) and the Medicare Adminis- 
tration locally. We have had continued diffi- 
culties in filling out a rather overlong and 
complex application for exception to develop 
a satellite unit capacity. Ours is a new pro- 
gram and the patient volume is steadily in- 
creasing, particularly since the inception of 
the Medicare program. The need for satellite 
units has arisen quickly and in fairly large 
numbers. This difficulty in initially obtaining 
the application form to develop such a satel- 
lite capacity and subsequently in completing 
such form has been a major problem. At the 
moment, some of these problems do seem to 
be behind us, but only the future will tell 
for sure. 

In response to “new problems” there have 
been none that I am aware of. 

We are currently serving between 30-35 
patients who are at end stage renal failure. 
There are approximately 10-12 additional 
patients identified as near end stage and the 
volume of patients presenting to the program 
does seem to have increased to about two 
times that of about two years ago. 

In response to Question 5, we do have a 
small program here in the State of Delaware 
to supplement as “last dollar” funding for 
indigent patients or patients who do not 
have complete funding. This program will 
require an increase in the State allocation 
if it is to continue to be as useful as in the 
past. 

We at the moment do have a four month 
backlog in the intermediary reimbursement 
to the Wilmington Medical Center for the 
Chronic Renal Disease Program. Again, as 
with the initial paperwork problems I men- 
tioned above, this is the end result of a 
rather complex series of negotiations be- 
tween the Wilmington Medical Center and 
the Blue Cross Intermediary and between 
the Nephrologists and Wilmington Medical 
Center. The latter negotiation was neces- 
sary because of a lack of “Physician fee for 
service” provision under the stipulations of 
the End Stage Renal Disease Program. 
These problems do seem to be behind us 
and I anticipate the backlog will work its 
way through in the very near future. In 
this regard, we have had virtually no prob- 
lems from the local Medicare program. They 
have provided every possible cooperation 
with us within the limits of the Public Law 
92-603. 

Coming finally to your last questions, 
there are changes that I feel would be ap- 
propriate. I believe more local control from 
the local fiscal intermediary would be ap- 
propriate. The local Medicare people have 
developed an extremely good rapport with 
us and with the Wilmington Medical Center 
and have seemed to provide every service to 
the benefit of the patient that is feasible. 
Where they have fallen down is usually in 
the area of a need to contact National Offices 
for clearance of certain exceptions, etc. Al- 
though I realize this may not be within 
your authority to change things, I do believe 
that it would be appropriate to grant more 
local control, 

I also feel that it would be appropriate 
for the patients to be granted full out-pa- 
tient coverage of equipment and laboratory 
funding. In this way, it would eliminate 
some unnecessary hardships that currently 
exist in the form of “deductibles” for med- 
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ically indigent patients on a yearly basis. 
Finally, in terms of “nuisance work”, repeti- 
tive history and physical forms which seem 
to be filled out, lost and “refilled out” could 
be either streamlined *or virtually elimi- 
nated. In spite of the attempts by the local 
Medicare office to improve this area, very 
little progress has been made. I understand 
the Government’s need for validation and 
documentation but I feel we had an “over- 
kill” situation. 

Again I would like to express my thanks 
for your interest in this program nationally 
and your time taken to read this letter con- 
cerning our problems locally. Certainly these 
patients present a very unique form of severe 
and chronic medical illnesses and the bene- 
fits of the “HR-1” program, not withstand- 
ing the many problems that have arisen, are 
unmeasurable. Thank you again. 

Sincerely, 
Wurm E, MILLER, M.D., 
Associate Director, Hemodialysis Unit, 
Wilmington Medical Center, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., June 12, 1974. 
Re Chronic Renal Disease Program. 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Russell Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: I am writing you in 
follow-up to your inquiry of March 15, 1974 
and my reply of April 8, 1974 concerning the 
Chronic Renal Disease Program. 

Since that time, I have noted that, con- 
trary to your efforts on behalf of the Chronic 
Renal Disease Program, that more paper work 
and more delays have become permanent 
rather than been improved. Specifically, in 
response to a demonstrated need in our com- 
munity, we have been trying to set up a satel- 
lite dialysis unit. We have virtually unani- 
mous approval from the various local and 
regional authorities and commissions for 
such a unit and in fact it would be the only 
unit of its kind in the State of Delaware. 
However, we have found that there are repet- 
itive road blocks being thrown up by the 
Medicare Administration Center in Rockville, 
Maryland. Through the excellent cooperation 
of the Community Health Planning Council 
here in Northern Delaware, the local Medi- 
care Personnel, and Mr. Fred Park of the 
Bureau of Health Insurance located in Phila- 
delphia, we have been able to hopefully ex- 
pedite some of these obstructions. However, 
as I mentioned in my previous letter, it would 
seem to be more appropriate to somehow un- 
tangle the mass of red tape and “make work” 
activities of Rockville and give more local, 
or at least regional, autonomy. In the eyes of 
Mr. Park and apparently of his Council in 
Philadelphia on the regional level, there 
should be no difficulty whatsoever with our 
application for permission to set up a unit. 
The need certainly is there and by the time 
these various obstructions are totally over- 
come and the physiclal plant is built, the de- 
lay will result in the compromise of more 
than one patient's health. 

Again I appreciate your attention to any 
matters concerning the Renal Program both 
here and nationally. I know that our situa- 
tion is not unique and I hope other Physi- 
cians across the country are taking the time 
to write to you. I thank you again for your 
interest. 

Sincerely, 


WILLIAM E. MILLER, M.D. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
DELAWARE HOSPITALS, INC., 

Dover, Del., April 9, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HarrKe: In my letter to 

you, dated March 22, I indicated that I 
would send you the information reported to 
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me by our hospitals concerning your ques- 
tions on the kidney disease program in 
Delaware. 

I forwarded your questions to the nine 
hospitals in Delaware and to Blue Cross, De- 
partment of Health and Social Services and 
the Health Planning Council. Since the 
answers that I have received to date have 
taken various forms, I will not attempt to 
compile them, but simply forward them to 
you. If I should receive any additional replies, 
I will forward them also. 

I am hopeful that these answers and com- 
ments will prove helpful to you and assist 
your efforts to determine the effectiveness 
of this most important program. 

Sincerely, 
BARBARA B. FIDLER, 
Administrative Assistant. 
ASSOCIATION OF 
DELAWARE HOSPITALS, INC., 
Dover, Del., March 22, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: We are in receipt 
of your letter of March 15 concerning the 
kidney disease program and the problems 
encountered with regard to reimbursement. 

We will survey our hospitals, using the 
questions you posed, and send you the re- 
sults as soon as they are available. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARBARA B, FIDLER, 
Administrative Assistant. 
BLUE Cross, BLUE SHIELD, OF DELAWARE, 
Wimington, Del., March 28, 1974. 
Ms. BARBARA B. FIDLER, 
Administrative Assistant, Association of Del- 
aware Hospitals, Inc., Dover, Del. 

Dear Ms. FLER: Your memorandum of 
March 24, 1974, asked for comments about 
the problems being experienced in the renal 
disease program. We would limit our com- 
ments to three areas raised in Senator 
Hartke’s letter. 

First of all, some of the problems that 
arose at the inception of the program have 
for the most part been eliminated and there- 
fore we will not comment on them. 

With regard to question 5 in Senator 
Hartke's letter, the following supplemental 
benefits are availble: 

1. The Chronic Renal Disease program of 
the Division of Public Health, which gen- 
erally covers the “two month waiting period” 
applicable under the Medicare Program and 
the services and supplies not covered by 
Medicare. Of course, this is subject to the 
availability of the State appropriation. 

2. The Title XIX (Medicaid) Program 
covers the same as (1) above for those re- 
cipients eligible under the State Medicaid 
Program, 

3. Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Delaware 
provides supplementary benefits for the pro- 
gram except for coverage of supplies. 

In answer to question 6, it is our informa- 
tion that the Wilmington Medical Center 
delayed submitting approximately $75,000 
in claims for outpatient kidney dialysis serv- 
ices principally because of the very burden- 
some paper work requirements that must be 
met before claims are acceptable. 

The changes we would recommend in re- 
sponse to question 7 have to do with a reduc- 
tion in the paper work now faced by the pro- 
viders. Since kidney dialysis was first avail- 
able in Delaware, some coverage has been 
available to patients who were entitled to 
benefits under one of the three programs 
mentioned above. None of these programs 
required such extensive documentation and 
our experience indicates that the use of serv- 
ices under these programs was generally ap- 
propriate. Now, with the new requirements, 
providers are being bogged down with paper 
work in attempting to collect information 
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which may or may not have pertinence to 

the issue of coverage. Hence, it is our recom- 

mendation that the administrators of the 
program examine the value of the extensive 
data that is obtained. 

In closing, it is well to make a general ob- 
servation. We have reviewed the Congres- 
sional Record of Tuesday, March 5, and find 
that the comments contained therein relate 
problems which are common to us in Dela- 
ware as well. It should be further pointed 
out, however, that because the Delaware pro- 
viders do not have a renal transplant pro- 
gram at this time, the problems in adminis- 
tering this benefit do not apply. 

Sincerely, 
COURTNEY H. TABER. 
WILMINGTON MEDICAL CENTER, 
Wilmington, Del., April 3, 1974. 

Ms. BARBARA B. FIDLER, 

Administrative Assistant, Association of 
Delaware Hospitals, Inc., Dover, Del. 

Dear Ms. Froter: The following are our 
responses to Senator Hartke’s questionnaire 
relative to the kidney disease program: 

1. What problems arose at the inception of 
the program? Communication between hos- 
pital and intermediary principally because of 
HEW not publishing regulations to imple- 
ment the law. 

2. Have those problems been eliminated as 
of this date? Yes. 

3. Have new problems arisen? No. 

4, Approximately how many patients are 
being served by the program? 18. 

5. Does your state have any program to 
supplement Federal benefits under the kid- 
ney disease program? Minimal—not signifi- 
cant, 

6. Is there, at present, any appreciable 
backlog in intermediary reimbursement to 
health care providers under the kidney dis- 
ease program? If, so how much of a backlog? 
No. 

7. Do you believe that any changes should 
be made in the regulations which govern the 
kidney disease program? If so, what changes 
would you recommend? Improvement or 
elimination of form SSA 2742 and SSA 2743 
required for billing purposes. Presently the 
provider must also complete forms SSA 1453 
for inpatient and form SSA 1483 for out- 
patient along with the two special forms— 
SSA 2742 and SSA 2743. 

If you have any questions, please contact 
me, 

Sincerely, 
H. RICHARD PEARCE, 
Controller. 
HEALTH PLANNING COUNCIL, INC., 
Wilmington, Del., December 10, 1973. 

Mr, JESSE L. LYNN, 

Region Representative, Department of 
Health, Education & Welfare, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. LYNN: The renal dialysis situa- 
tion in the State of Delaware has arrived at 
a disastrous point in time. H.R. 1 has opened 
the way for many people within the State 
of Delaware to seek treatment for renal 
failure. At the present time, the Renal Dial- 
ysis Department of the Wilmington Medical 
Center is flooded and treating patients in the 
hallways. They also were forced to reduce 
the number of treatments from three to two 
times per week. If this mode of treatment 
continues, disaster can strike many of these 
patients. I understand this situation is not 
peculiar to the State of Delaware alone. I 
have been informed the Cleveland Clinic is 
treating ninety patients on once-a-week 
dialysis instead of the needed three times 
per week. 

This condition is drawn to your attention 
as the person responsible for this program in 
Region III, and by sending copies of this 
letter to my Congressional Delegation hope 
we might help move this logjam. 
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I realize the complications that come about 
when a new program is started, but I don’t 
understand the holdup on approval of satel- 
lite clinics to treat the chronic patient as 
called for in H.R. 1: The problems of fees 
that seem to be holding up the implementa- 
tion of this section of the law are certainly 
not insurmountable and I would call upon 
you to do everything within your power to 
see that the problems of payment to facilities 
and the doctors are resolved as quickly as 
possible. 

As a Planner, we encouraged the amalga- 
mation of the Crozer-Chester Hospital and 
the Wilmington Medical Center in setting 
up satellites to take care of the chronic case 
of renal failure because we felt strongly that 
treatment of chronic cases is not the busi- 
ness of an acute general hospital. Treatment 
in a satellite center can be accomplished at 
a lower cost than in the large hopsital. As 
a believer of Secretary Weinberger’s approach 
to cost containment, the Health Planning 
Council has commented favorably on the New 
Castle County satellite project. 

In working with the Federal Government 
for many years, I have come to understand 
the problems involved, but I don’t under- 
stand delays when the lives of people are at 
stake. We have held out a ray of hope to many 
people who are suffering from renal failure 
and now we are dimming that ray of hope. 

I sincerely hope that you and your good 
office will do all within your power to help 
clear up whatever problems exist so that this 
important program can be implemented the 
way that American medicine is used to doing. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD T, FOSTER, 
Ezecutive Director. 
ALFRED I. DUPONT INSTITUTE, 
OF THE NEMOURS FOUNDATION, 
Wilmington, Del., March 27, 1974. 

Miss BARBARA B. FIDLER, 

Administrative Assistant Association of 
Delaware Hospitals, Inc., 5 East Reed 
Street Dover, Del. 

Dear Miss FIDLER: 


In response to your 

memorandum of March 22 concerning the 

chronic renal disease program, please note 

that the Institute has not participated. 
Your truly, 


Dav B. Gray, 
Manager, Research Services. 


GEORGIA HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
ATLANTA, GA. June 17, 1974. 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: We have received 
another reply to our survey concerning the 
chronic renal disease program under Public 
Law 92-603. 

This report comes from the teaching hos- 
pital of the Medical College of Georgia in 
Augusta. We have previously sent you a 
report from Grady Memorial Hospital, which 
is the large teaching hospital in Atlanta 
affiliated with the Emory University School 
of Medicine. 

With kindest regards, I am. 

Sincerely, 
GLENN M. HOGAN, 
Executive Director. 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
GEORGIA HOSPITAL CLINICS, 
Augusta, Ga., May 7, 1974. 
To: Administrators, Members Institutions. 
From: Glenn M. Hogan, Executive Directors. 
Subject: Chronic Renal Disease Program. 

We have been requested by Senator Vance 
Hartke, United States Senator from Indiana, 
to give a report on the chronic renal disease 
program and its operation since July of 1973. 
As you know, Public Law 92-603 created 
support for chronic renal disease. 

Senator Hartke was the author of the kid- 
ney disease program and is interested in 
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learning of the experience of the hospitals 
and doctors In our state since July. We 
would appreciate your answering these ques- 
tions and returning them to us so that we 
might give a consolidated report to Senator 
Hartke. 

1. What problems arose at the inception 
of the program? Organizing internal for 
prompt billings for reimbursement to appro- 
priate agencies. 

2. Have those problems been eliminated 
as of this date? Yes. 

3. Have new problems arisen? Professional 
Fee Billings. 

4. Approximately how many patients are 
being served by the program? 

5. Does your state have any program to 
supplement Federal benefits under the kid- 
ney disease program? Georgia Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation; The Kidney Pro- 
gram for Georgia; Georgia Medicaid. 

6.Is there at present any appreciable 
backlog in intermediary reimbursement to 
health care providers under the kidney dis- 
ease program? If so, how much of a backlog? 
No. 

7. Do you believe that any changes should 
be made in the regulations which govern 
the kidney disease program? If so, what 
changes would you recommend? Programs 
to continue satellite operations; Re-examine 
schedule of allowable procedures for labora- 
tory and other areas. 

We appreciate your support and hope that 
you will help us in this survey. 

GEORGIA HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., May 30, 1974. 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Some time ago you 
wrote us inquiring about the problems in 
connection with the chromic renal disease 
program as established by Public Law 92-603 
(Medicare amendments). 

We have always appreciated your interest 
in the kidney disease program and your 
authorship of the amendment. In Georgia 
we have had, as you might imagine, only a 
very few hospitals engaging in renal dialysis. 

After sending out a questionnaire, we re- 
ceived a good many returns from hospitals 
indicating that the questions were not ap- 
plicable in their situations. However, I have 
now received a report from Grady Memorial 
Hospital here in Atlanta, which was the first 
hospital to install a kidney machine in our 
state. They carry on a considerable activity 
and have been utilizing the new program. 

I believe the report from Grady Memorial 
Hospital will be useful to you and am en- 
closing this report in the same form as 
received by this office. 

There are two or three other large hospi- 
tals in the state from which we hope to re- 
ceive reports and as these come in, I will 
pass on to your office. 

We regret the delay, but hope the com- 
ments will still be useful. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
GLENN M. HOGAN, 
Executive Director. 
GRADY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
Atlanta, Ga., May 7, 1974. 
To: Administrators, Member Institutions. 
From: Glenn M. Hogan, Executive Director. 
Subject: Chronic Renal Disease Program. 

We have been requested by Senator Vance 
Hartke, United States Senator from Indi- 
ana, to give a report on the chronic renal 
disease program and its operation since July 
of 1973. As you know, Public Law 92-603 cre- 
ated support for chronic renal disease. 

Senator Hartke was the author of the kid- 
ney disease program and is interested in 
learning of the experience of the hospitals 
and doctors in our state since July. We would 
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appreciate your answering these questions 
and returning them to us so that we might 
give a consolidated report to Senator Hartke. 

1. What problems arose at the inception 
of the program? Extremely long delay in pa- 
tients receiving HIC number. Late publica- 
tion of guidelines, Lack of physician incen- 
tive to train patients for home dialysis. 

2. Have those problems been eliminated as 
of this date? Not completely. Some delay still 
exists in notifying patients of Medicare cer- 
tification. 

3. Have new problems arisen? Response to 
“Notice of Admission” unusually slow. Re- 
sponse to query by intermediary on outpa- 
tient claims is slow. Shortage of knowledge- 
able nephrologists to handle increased pa- 
tient load. 

4. Approximately how many patients are 
being served by the program? 150. 

5. Does your state have any program to 
supplement Federal benefits under the kid- 
ney disease program? Acts as co-insurance 
coverage to Medicare for patients meeting fi- 
nancial need eligibility requirements. How- 
ever, does not provide funding for assistance 
in home dialysis. 

6. Is there at present any appreciable 
backlog in intermediary reimbursement to 
health care providers under the kidney dis- 
ease program? If so, how much of a backlog? 
$194,444.00. 

7. Do you believe that any changes should 
be made in the regulations which govern the 
kidney disease program? If so, what changes 
would you recommend? SSA2742 should be a 
part of patients application for Medicare 
benefits. SSA2743 should be eliminated and 
a claim form designed incorporating needed 
information. Should lend itself to computer- 
ization. Provide coverage of transplant re- 
lated medical expense now excluded by pa- 
tient eligibility criteria. Provide funding for 
assistance in home dialysis, (Dialysis aide) 
Provide funding for nephrology manpower 
training and research. Establish more real- 


istic criteria for exceptions, and more timely 
handling of requests for provider certifica- 
tion of new facilities. 
We appreciate your support and hope that 
you will help us in this survey. 
FRANK LAWFORD, 
Assistant Director. 


SAINT FRANCIS HOSPITAL, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 9, 1974. 
Mrs. Mary Lov Yap, 
Assistant Director, Hospital Association of 
Hawati, Honolulu, Hawati. 

Dear Mrs. Yap: Our answers to the ques- 
tions stated by Senator Vance Hartke are as 
follows: 

1. Our fiscal intermediary did not receive 
the regulations to implement the kidney dis- 
ease program on a timely basis. Upon receipt 
of such regulations, both the hospital and 
fiscal intermediary had great difficulty in 
interpreting and implementing the program. 

2. Although the majority of the billing 
portion of the regulation has been clarified, 
we have not received from our fiscal inter- 
mediary details as to how the cost reimburse- 
ment formulas will be interpreted. The re- 
imbursement presently received is still con- 
tingent on the final audit of the cost of 
reimbursement and thus this document is 
of vital importance in order to determine the 
actual reimbursement to be received. The 
question of physician's supervision fees still 
presents a problem. 

3. Reimbursement on supplies and main- 
tenance of equipment has arisen in recent 
months, 

4. We have approximately 127 patients. 

5. The State of Hawaii appropriated $300,- 
000 per year for 1973-74. There is some feel- 
ing that since H.R. 1 has been passed, a lesser 
amount should be allocated and possibly 
deleted. 

6. Yes—approximately $650,000 as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1974. 
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7. A. One of the recommended changes is 
the liberalization of coverages in the follow- 
ing areas: 

1. Home visit charges. Nurses visits to 
home care patients, perse are not covered; 
however, these charges would be covered if 
through some conversion they are treated as 
supplies charges. The regulations should be 
revised to permit home visit charges to be 
charged as such rather than disguised as 
other items. 

2. Maintenance of hemodialysis equipment 
for home use by a manufacturer's represen- 
tative. Routine periodic servicing or main- 
tenance by a manufacturer’s representa- 
tive is not a covered item. (Section 3113.3B 
Coverage of Services Intermediary Manual). 
Such servicing includes testing, adjusting 
and other work to determine that the equip- 
ment are working properly. This can be done 
only by a qualified person and is not done 
for the convenience of the beneficiary. It is 
recommended that these charges be included 
under covered services. 

3. Doctors’ supervisory charges related to 
dialysis treatments. Currently these charges 
cannot be billed separately but must be in- 
cluded as part of the dialysis charges which 
coverage is limited by a “Screen Amount.” 
The inclusion of the supervisory charges has 
the effect of the dialysis charges exceeding 
the reimbursement screen limitation; there- 
fore, it is recommended that the supervisory 
charges be allowed as a separate physician 
charge. Separate billing for this item will 
facilitate the processing of the bills for the 
dialysis treatments. At present, there is a 
delay in billing because the ifformation for 
supervisory charges must be obtained di- 
rectly from the physicians. 

4. Various supplies and accessories used 
in connection with dialysis. These items 
which include blood pressure cuffs, stetho- 
scope, forceps, scissors and similar types of 
physicians instruments, and other non- 
medical items such as stop watches are not 
presently covered by the program (Sec. 60- 
1, Chapter IIl—Coverage Issues, Appendix, 
Intermediary Manual). However, these items 
are essential items in the dialysis treatments 
and are issued individually to each patient. 
It is recommended that coverage be extended 
to these items when prescribed by physicians. 

5. Take home drugs. Drugs prescribed by 
a physician to be taken at home in connec- 
tion with the patient’s renal disease treat- 
ments are not covered by H.R. 1 even though 
these drugs are necessary to maintain the 
patient in a stabilized condition. In some 
cases, the cost of these drugs approaches 
or exceeds $100.00 per month. It is recom- 
mended that take home drugs prescribed by 
a physician be covered. 

B. Fiscal management is an integral and 
important aspect of the kidney disease pro- 
gram. The initial reimbursement for the pro- 
viders cost was made approximately five 
months from treatment. Currently reim- 
bursement of cost is on a 2% to 3 months 
delay basis placing the provider in a precari- 
ous financial position. 

It is recommended that the intermediary 
be permitted to pay on a reasonable and 
current reimbursement basis. 

C. We also recommend that regional of- 
ficers of SSA and local fiscal intermediaries 
of the Chronic Renal Disease Program be 
delegated more authority and responsibility 
for decision making and interpretation of 
program regulations and policies. The neces- 
sity for referring many questions concern- 
ing billing, coverage, etc. to regional of- 
fices or Baltimore or Washington authorities 
has been one problem area in working with 
the program. The referral of questions 
through the various levels contributes to de- 
lay and backlog of reimbursement to pro- 
viders of services. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL MATSUURA, 
Assistant Administrator. 
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KUAKINI HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 3, 1794. 
Hon, VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: I am replying to 
your letter to Mr. Ollie Burkett, Executive 
Director of Hospital Association of Hawaii. 
regarding Public Law 92-603 and Kuakini 
Hospital and Home's experience in the imple- 
mentation of this law since July 1, 1973. 

Kuakini Hospital and Home presently has 
a kidney disease program for a mobile unit 
to take care of emergency renal failure, acute 
care before patients become chronic, chronic 
end stage kidney disease program on an out- 
patient basis, self care unit on the hospital 
grounds for those who can care for them- 
selves, a home care program for those who 
can carry on the maintenance program at 
home, and satellite programs on the neigh- 
bor islands at centralized general hospitals. 
With this background of the program, we will 
attempt to answer the questions you have 
posed for Mr. Burkett. 

1. What problems arose at the inception 
of the program? 

At the inception of the program, regula- 
tions were not finalized and various forms 
for SSA eligibility, medical eligibility and 
billing forms were not developed. However, 
in spite of not knowing which patients were 
eligible for care at what time and for how 
much, the hospital billed Medicare starting 
July of 1973. 

2. Have those problems been eliminated as 
of this date? No. 

A. Presently there are four part forms, SSA 
795, SSA 2728, 2742 and 2743. SSA 2743 is a 
billing form which we use by xeroxing addi- 
tional copies each time we bill because. Medi- 
care is still unable to furnish these forms. 

B. The Report of Eligibility (ROE) still 
consumes a great deal of time from the date 
of submission to final reimbursement for the 
following reason: 

It takes an average of one to two weeks 
for Baltimore to give us a report of eligibil- 
ity of patients. The ROE determines deduc- 
tibles met by patients and their days of 
eligibility remaining. Hospitals then are al- 
lowed to bill for homodialysis patients. It 
takes another two weeks for the Medicare 
intermediary to make payments so that it 
takes an average of over a month for the 
hospital to be reimbursed after a patient has 
received treatment. 

C. Recently we met with the Medicare 
intermediary of Hawaii to resolve the very 
problems you asked in your questions. At- 
tached is a summary of our hemodialysis 
claims to Medicare and the analysis of the 
outstanding accounts. The hemodialysis 
claims were first billed in July of 1973 and the 
very first payment of these claims was re- 
ceived in December of 1973. Since then, we 
have been reimbursed monthly and as of 
March 27, 1974, we have an outstanding ac- 
count of $81,877.03. The analysis of this out- 
standing account explains the delay. An ex- 
ample picked at random from our books 
shows that a patient receiving treatment 
on November 19 to the 25th, 1973, had to 
await the report of eligibility from Baltimore 
until February 4, 1974. Only then could 
the hospital bill for the patient. Another 
example relating to ROE is that whereas 
the hospital business office, physician and 
the social services department help the pa- 
tient initiate and fill these forms, the patient 
is the only one who gets a report of his eligi- 
bility stating the effective date and often 
patients do not inform the hospital because 
they are not aware of the importance of the 
eligibility date. It would help tremendously 
of the institution treating the patients is 
also informed of the effective date of the pa- 
tients’ eligibility so that the hospitals can 
process billing. 
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3. Have new problems, arisen? Yee 

A. There are a few laboratory tests that the 
physician feels necessary to do special studies 
for other medical complications to give ap- 
propriate care to the patient but is refused 
payment because the tests are not listed 
on the eligible test list, which is the list 
for renal disease and not other complica- 
tions. 

B. Home dialysis patients are not covered 
for cost of maintenance of their machines. 
The regulations state that if a patient can- 
not maintain his own machine, the program 
will pay for the cost of maintenance. How- 
ever, the local intermediary says that the 
patient can maintain his own machine. Our 
physicians, nurses, and patients disagree 
with this local ruling because experience has 
shown that we have had to have our main- 
tenance people take special instructions to 
learn how to carry on maintenance of the 
dialysis machine. It takes a trained person 
to carry out this function. Patients or fam- 
ily members are unable to do this. Therefore, 
cost of maintenance and travel time to the 
home should be a covered cost. 

Peritoneal dialysis is a covered care. How- 
ever, since patients had to stay in the hos- 
pital overnight, we had to get a report of 
eligibility for each visit which was about 
two or three times a week, This problem has 
now been eliminated because the regulations 
have been amended to treat peritoneal di- 
alysis overnight stays as out-patients. 

4. Approximately how many patients are 
being served by the program? 

Fourty-two patients at various levels of 
dialysis are presently being served by Kuakinti 
Hospital and Home's program. 

5. Does your state have any program to 
supplement Federal benefits under the kidney 
disease program? 

Yes. The Legislature appropriated funds to 
supplement provider insurance benefits prior 
to the Federal benefits of July 1973. These 
funds are still available but plans are under 
way to phase out this appropriation since 
Medicare now covers the chronic renal dis- 
ease programs, 

6. Is there, at present, any appreciable 
backlog in intermediary reimbursement to 
health care providers under the kidney dis- 
sease program? If so, how much of a back- 
log? 
Yes. As of March 27, 1974, we had an out- 
standing account of $81,877.03 as discussed 
in question No. 2. 

7. Do you believe that any changes should 
be made in the regulations which govern the 
kidney disease program? If so, what changes 
would you recommend? 

Yes. As stated above, we feel that the main- 
tenance cost of home dialysis machines, 
which would be about once every two 
months, should be covered by Medicare since 
the patients or family members are not able 
to carry out this function and that it re- 
quires a trained, experienced person. Labora- 
tory tests that are medically necessary not 
listed in the eligibility test list should also 
be covered. 

Is there any way that the query for re- 
port of eligibility can be handled faster, 
realizing that Baltimore is replying as fast 
as they can? 

Sincerely yours, 
RonaLp M., OBA, 
Vice President. 
Hemodialysis claims 
Billed on Hemodialysis accounts, 

January 31, 1974 

Amount Paid on Hemodialysis 


accounts, March 27, 1974... 190,502.87 


$272, 379.90 


Outstanding accounts... 81, 877. 03 
Analysis of outstanding accounts 
Pending query reply (Report of 

eligibility from Baltimore)... 
Questionable claims 


$48, 317. 23 
18, 148. 36 
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$7, 973. 48 
7, 437. 96 


81, 977. 03 


Incomplete information. 
Pending claims. 


IDAHO HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Boise, Idaho, March 18, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Thank you very 
much for your letter of March 15 regarding 
the chronic renal disease program as ap- 
proved in P.L. 92-603. We have only one 
such program in Idaho, and it is located at 
the St. Alphonsus Hospital in Boise. There 
have been some major problems with the pro- 
gram, and I have contacted Idaho’s Con- 
gressmen outlining those problems, However, 
I am forwarding your letter to the Adminis- 
trator at St. Alphonsus, Sister Justine Marie, 
and am requesting that she answer your 
letter. 

Thank you for your interest and I am sure 
that you will be hearing from Sister shortly. 

Cordially, 
JOHN D. HUTCHISON. 
Executive Vice President. 
KIDNEY FOUNDATION OF ILLINOIS, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., March 21, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: The Illinois Hos- 
pital Association referred your letter of 
March 15th concerning medical assistance 
to persons with chronic renal disease. I am 
enclosing a letter from Dr. James C. Hunt and 
Mr. Jordan Ringel, officials of the National 
Kidney Foundation concerning problems 
with the program. Also enclosed is a copy of a 
letter from Dr. Edmund Lewis, Chairman of 
the Medical Advisory Board in Illinois con- 
cerning these same problems. 

By copy of this letter, I have referred your 
correspondence to Dr. Joyce Lashof of the 
Illinois Department of Public Health, under 
whom an excellent state kidney program 
has been operating. I am sure the viewpoint 
you will receive from Dr. Lashof will be a 
significant one since Illinois has had the best 
program for treating dialysis patients—the 
Health Department’s renal program has been 
in operation since 1967 and has gained 
valuable experience in how a kidney pro- 
gram should operate. Evidence of this is the 
fact that in Illinois we have approximately 
100 kidney patients per million population — 
when the national average is somewhat 
below 50 per million. 

If we can be of any further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to contact us. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD P. DEMERS, 
Ezecutive Director. 


RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-ST, LUKE'S 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
Chicago, Ill., March 11, 1974. 
RICHARD P, DEMERS, 
Executive Director, Kidney Foundation of 
Illinois, Inc., Chicago, IU. 

Deak Dick: As you are aware, as the Re- 
gional Representative for the National Medi- 
cal Advisory Council, I am compiling infor- 
mation regarding the critique of the Na- 
tional Kidney Foundation Position Paper on 
HR-1 Legislation. I am providing the fol- 
lowing information to Dr, Arvin Weinstein, 
as representative of the communications re- 
ceived from Drs. David Earle, Earl Smith, 
Robert Muehrcke, Ronald Kallen and Casi- 
mir F. Firlit. In addition the Position Paper 
was consideerd at the January 15th meeting 
of the Medical Advisory Board of the Kidney 
Foundation of Illinois and further discussed. 

While the Members of the Medical Ad- 
visory Board felt that there were many strong 
points to the document, criticism was evoked 
in several areas. First, there was consider- 
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able criticism regarding the superimposition 
of a new system of administration, review 
and monitoring on an existing model in the 
State of Illinois which has apparently been 
extremely successful. Particular criticism was 
levelled towards the complex system of re- 
view proposed in the document. In addition, 
the membership of the area Review Board 
was considered and it was felt that this 
should be more strongly described, with a 
clear indication of medical representation 
and the way in which members would be 
placed on this Board. It was further felt that 
existing programs related to the care of the 
patients with renal failure should be certi- 
fied without delay, rather than be submitted 
to the cumbersome system suggested in the 
paper. 

A second area of considerable concern was 
that of the relationship of dialysis to trans- 
plantation, It was not clear who was to eval- 
uate various transplant programs and how 
these programs would be evaluated. In a 
sense, it was felt that dialysis was being 
placed subservient to transplantation in the 
total scheme of the program and this was 
felt to be a position with little merit. The 
definition of a transplant surgeon, accord- 
ing to the document was not clear. In addi- 
tion it was unclear as to why it was neces- 
sary for a transplant surgeon to be involved 
in the acceptance of each patient on to a 
Dialysis Program and presentation of treat- 
ment programs to the patient. If the care 
of the patient with renal failure is to be 
carried out in the same manner as in the 
care of any other patient in this country, 
then it was felt that the patient's primary 
physician should be responsible for commun- 
ications between doctor and patient. 

Thirdly, several members of the Medical 
Advisory Board emphasized that the cost of 
the program proposed in the Position Paper 
would be far in excess of that which is pres- 
ently operating in the State of Illinois. On 
the basis of a variety of cumbersome admin- 
istrative organizations, the cost of chronic 
renal failure care could be considerable. In 
addition, the lack of emphasis on home dialy- 
sis and programs which would decrease the 
cost of hemodialysis would also increase the 
general cost of the program. 

In general, it was felt that the paper was 
written by physicians in academic medical 
centers and little consideration was given 
to the nephrologist who actually cares for 
the patient in the community. The paper was 
characterized as consumer-provider oriented 
rather than doctor-patient oriented, a subtle 
difference which refiects the relatively cal- 
lous appoach of government administered 
programs. As this paper was a paper created 
by physicians for sponsorship of a voluntary 
organization, its emphasis would have been 
more appropriately doctor-patient oriented. 

Rather than cover all of the details of the 
various letters that I have received, I am en- 
closing copies for the Foundation’s files. In 
addition I would appreciate your circulating 
this summary statement to the Members of 
the Medical Advisory Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epmunp J. Lewts, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine. 


NATIONAL KIDNEY FOUNDATION, 
New York, N.Y., February 18, 1974. 


MEMORANDUM 


To. Chairman, Medical Advisory Boards 
Affiliates, National Kidney Foundation. 
From. James C. Hunt, M.D., President 
Jordan Ringel, Chairman, 

National Kidney Foundation. 

Subject. Implementation of Public Law 92- 
603, Title II, Section 299I. 

Comments: 

1. Many concerned individuals have called 
to our attention critical problems associated 
with implementation of Public Law 92-603 
(HR1). 
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2. A summary of observations reported to 
us was presented to the staff of the Senate 
Finance Committee on Wednesday, January 
13, 1974. 

3. The enclosed letter to Secretary Wein- 
berger was developed by the Public Policy 
Committee, National Kidney Foundation as 
authorized by the Executive Committee of 
the Trustees. 

4, We submit that reasonable opportunity 
has been provided to the various agencies 
responsible for activation and accomplish- 
ment of the legislative provisions of Public 
Law 92-603; therefore, it is in the interest 
of the National Kidney Foundation, the affil- 
iates of the National Kidney Foundation, 
and the public at large that we require 
reasonable response to health care provisions 
of this law. 

5. Problems encountered by patients, hos- 
pital administrators, physicians and other 
health care professionals in obtaining medi- 
cal care under PL 92-608 for dialysis and 
transplantation should be called to our at- 
tention. 

6. Suggestions should be written, short, 
constructive and objective. 


RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-ST, LUKES 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
Chicago, Ill., April 19, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
313 Russell Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: I have received a 
letter from Laurie G, Wallach of the Ilinois 
Hospital Association requesting information 
regarding the Federal Chronic Renal Disease 


I have taken the liberty of providing you 
with a letter that I wrote to Dr. James Hunt, 
the President of the National Kidney Foun- 
dation, regarding the chaos that has arisen 
in the wake of the new Federal Legislation. 
The situation at our institution is sympto- 


matic of the situation in the entire State of 
Illinois. Since the enactment of Public Law 
92-603, patients with kidney diseases cannot 
be assured the quality of care that existed 
prior to the enactment of this legislation. 

I believe that the information in my letter 
answers, in varying degrees, the questions 
that you ask of the Illinois Hospital Associa- 
tion in your letter of March 15th. Among the 
deficiencies of the interim regulations which 
have been published by the Social Security 
Administration is a total lack of incentive 
for patients to be placed on home hemodialy- 
sis. This latter fact will account for a con- 
siderable increase in government spending 
regarding this program, insofar as our ability 
to get a proportion of patients back to their 
homes, where they can be dialyzed by mem- 
bers of their family, or carry out self-dialysis, 
is significantly impaired. In addition, 
mechanisms for reimbursement for profes- 
sional services have not been mentioned in 
the Federal Guidelines, thus leaving phy- 
sicians in a quandary regarding their role 
in patient care in this Program. Institutional 
reimbursement has had a considerable lag, 
however I am sure that you will get more ac- 
curate data regarding this latter point from 
other sources. 

Speaking as a private citizen, I am appalled 
by the fact that Federal Legislation can be 
written in order to supersede local legislation 
regarding health care and result in a dimin- 
ished ability to provide that care. Certainly, 
our experience in renal diseases in the State 
of Illinois would indicate that programs for 
health care that are instituted by the Federal 
Government might have a more positive im- 
pact if it were to supplement local programs 
rather than supersede them. 

I would be happy to further correspond 
with you on this subject, should you require 
further information. Thank you for your in- 
terest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epmunp J. Lewis, M.D. 
Professor of Medicine. 
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RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE’S 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
Chicago, IU., February 7, 1974. 
James C. Hunt, M.D., 
President, National Kidney Foundation, Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

Dear Dr. Hunt: It is my understanding 
that, in your role as President of the Na- 
tional Kidney Foundation, you will have 
some opportunity to communicate the effect 
of recent Social Security legislation upon the 
care of patients with chronic renal failure to 
members of our representative government 
in Washington. I therefore wish to describe 
to you some of the many adverse effects that 
the confusion surrounding the regulations 
related to this legislation has had upon my 
ability to care for my patients. 

As a matter of background I would like 
to describe the situation that existed in my 
practice and generally in the State of Illinois 
prior to the passage of the new Federal legis- 
lation. The State of Illinois has had a Kidney 
Disease Program for approximately five years. 
This program was administered by the De- 
partment of Public Health and was created 
in order that medical facilities and physicians 
could be reimbursed for the dialysis care of 
all eligible patients with chronic renal fail- 
ure. The yearly budget of the Kidney Disease 
Program was approximately $1,000,000 and a 
similar amount of money was spent by the 
State Department of Welfare for patients 
who were eligible for the latter. A rate of 
$180 was paid to the institution for each 
chronic hemodialysis procedure, the profes- 
sional component of this (i.e. the physician’s 
fee) was negotiable. In our case, this was 
$25 per dialysis. All administrative procedures 
relative to certification of the dialysis facility, 
evaluation of patients for eligibility for the 
State Program and payment procedures were 
carried out smoothly and without delay by 
the Department of Public Health. We never 
had any problem regarding paper work or 
payment procedure. The institution was re- 
imbursed promptly. The system, which was 
supported by an extremely small staff, es- 
sentially run by one person in Springfield, 
Illinois, was a very efficient one from our 
point of view. I was never forced to delay 
dialysis nor to reject a patient for dialysis 
therapy because of financial affairs. With 
the passage of the Federal legislation, an 
entirely new system was created entailing 
significant problems. Firstly, my patients, 
most of whom are from low income groups, 
were forced to register with the Social Se- 
curity Administration. This entailed num- 
erous trips to the local office with consider- 
able confusion on the part of the patients 
and those who had to administer the pro- 
gram. In addition, we, as physicians, were 
faced with a large volume of new documents 
which led to a time consuming effort of sup- 
plying the same information that we had 
originally supplied to the State as well as new 
information. The above indispositions may 
not be considered serious by those who spend 
their lifes in an administrative position, how- 
ever there is some limit to the amount of 
time that can be spent away from the 
patients for whom we are responsible. 

Of greater importance regarding the fu- 
ture of our program, the interim regulations 
for the Social Security legislation did not 
include a physician's fee. In accord with 
Medicare rules, the physician’s fee would be 
separate from that charged by the institu- 
tion. However, no physician’s fee was pro- 
vided for by the new regulations, thus we 
could not be paid. The difficulty surrounding 
this is the fact that I spend my time caring 
for these patients and my livelihood is de- 
pendent upon this money, Under the former 
State Kidney Disease Program, my institu- 
tion was reimbursed for the time that I spent 
with these patients and this money appeared 
as part of my salary. Now, the institution is 
no longer reimbursed and they are quite con- 
cerned about the continuation of the dialysis 
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program, as they must now find funds to 
pay myself and two other physicians who 
care for dialysis patients on a day to day 
basis. I have been told that I cannot expand 
the current dialysis facility until this matter 
is clarified. As we have approximately three 
to four new candidates for dialysis each 
month, we have been faced with the exceed- 
ingly difficult task for keeping them in a rea- 
sonable state of health without hemodialysis 
until such time as these fiscal problems of 
the institution in running the Dialysis Unit 
are clarified. 

I suppose that even the above would be a 
tolerable situation if it were carried over a 
short period of time, however we have now 
tolerated this for seven months. 

In addition, the institution is not being 
reimbursed promptly, as had been the case 
when the State Kidney Disease Program was 
in charge of dialysis payment. The third party 
insurance carriers, a group that we did not 
have any difficulty with prior to the legisla- 
tion, also refuse to pay for those who are 
insured, as they consider themselves the sec- 
ondary carrier in these cases. Thus, institu- 
tional reimbursement for the dialysis pro- 
cedure as well as physician reimbursement 
has inhibited us from functioning with any 
degree of fiscal responsibility. While the 
hospital administration must make some dif- 
ficult decisions in our case, I can hardly blame 
them for being unwilling to support a pro- 
gram that is extremely expensive and which 
is surrounded by nothing but bureaucratic 
confusion, Indeed, the Federal legislation 
has changed our ability to care for patients 
at this institution considerably. 

Another serious problem that has prevented 
us from placing patients who require hemo- 
dialysis onto the program is that of the prob- 
lems surrounding centers which are capable 
of out-of-hospital hemodialysis. Our basic 
premise in the care of our chronic renal fail- 
ure patients has been to stabilize them in the 
in-hospital facility of Presbyterian-St, Luke’s 
Hospital and then refer the patient to an out- 
of-hospital Center or to home dialysis at such 
time as the patient was rehabilitated. The 
absence of Federal payments to out-of-hos- 
pital dialysis facilities in the Chicago area, 
indeed the lag in providing some of the badly 
needed newer facilities with provider num- 
bers, has made the transfer of these patients 
impossible. Hence, we must dialyze the exist- 
ing patients in the more expensive hospital 
facility and cannot bring new patients into 
the program. Similarly, the inability of the 
Social Security Administration to administer 
the costs of home dialysis care has inhibited 
us from placing patients in the home. Again, 
we cannot provide them with the more con- 
venient and less expensive therapy that home 
dialysis offers, but must keep them within 
our own facility. 

In summary, I think that I am representa- 
tive of the physicians who are responsible for 
patients with chronic renal failure in the 
State of Illinois. Prior to July, 1973 we had a 
State program that had some deficiencies to 
be sure, but that provided us with a system 
whereby we could care for our patients. The 
care of these patients was not exorbitant 
and I am sure that the Department of Public 
Health of the State of Illinois would be 
happy to have Federal authorities review the 
records of this. After July, 1973 we have had 
nothing but chaos. I now find myself in a 
position of running a program that is a fiscal 
calamity and this seriously effects the care 
of my patients. I cannot provide proper 
dialysis care if the institution to which I am 
responsible is not properly reimbursed. I can- 
not provide care to patients when I am not 
reimbursed for my services. Words cannot ex- 
press how disillusioned I am with this entire 
mess. I realize that the National Kidney 
Foundation was in large part responsible for 
the legislation, however I do not blame the 
National Kidney Foundation for the prob- 
lems relative to rules and regulations related 
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to the legislation. Nevertheless I believe that 
it is the Foundation’s responsibility to carry 
through on this program in order that 
patients with chronic renal failure can at 
least receive the care that would have been 
available to them prior to the passage of this 
“landmark” legislation. I hope that you will 
be able to pursue this in an effective manner. 
If I can be of any value in helping you, please 
do not hesitate to call upon me. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epmunp J. Lewis, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine. 
ILLINOIS HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, IUl., April 3, 1974, 
Hon. VANcE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: In response to your 
letter we have sent letters of inquiry to five 
Chicago area hospitals, one in Springfield 
and the Kidney Foundation. You have had a 
reply from the latter. To date one hospital 
has written to us. 

I have enclosed a copy of the letter which 
we sent, along with an article from the 
Springfield (Ill.) Register. 

As soon as I have more information in re- 
sponse to our letter I shall send it on to you. 

Sincerely yours 
Laurie G. WALSH, 
Staff Associate, Research and Education. 


MarcH 19, 1974. 

Dr. EDMUND LEWIS, 

Director, Section of Renal Diseases, Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Dear Dr. Lewis: Enclosed is a letter from 
Senator Vance Hartke of Indiana which was 
received in this office. 

Senator Hartke is seeking information on 
the chronic renal disease program and lists 
seven questions which we would like to have 
answered. 


Your cooperation in providing us with an- 
swers which we could forward to Senator 
Hartke as soon as possible would be much 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours 
LAURIE G. WALSH, 
Staff Associate, Research & Education. 


UNCLE SaM Proves “SLOW Pay” ON DIALYSIS 
TREATMENT BILLS 


(By Caryl Carstens) 


Uncle Sam is proving to be slow pay for 
hospitals and other institutions providing 
dialysis treatments to persons who need kid- 
ney machines to stay alive. 

A $250 million a year federal program to 
pay most of the costs of renal dialysis and 
kidney transplants went into effect last 
July 1, Benefits are paid under Medicare for 
anyone eligible under Social Security. 

In Illinois, where a state program for renal 
dialysis has been in operation since 1967, the 
effect of the federal program has appeared 
to create chaos for the providers of the 
service. 

Few states had dialysis programs prior to 
implementation of the federal program. In- 
dividuals had to pay the cost of the expensive 
dialysis treatments out of their own pockets 
or through insurance. 

Treatments are required two or three times 
a week to remove from the patients’ bodies 
impurities normally excreted by the kidneys. 
They often cost around $150 each. 

In Illinois $1 million a year has been regu- 
larly appropriated by the legislature to fund 
a state dialysis program, 

“We're running into more problems here 
(in Illinois) than other states,” admitted 
Steven Arney of the Bureau of Health of the 
regional office of the federal Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

"There has been a lot of criticism in Ili- 
nois because Illinois had a program going,” 
a Blue Cross representative said. = 
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Illinois hospitals’ main problems appear to 
be getting Medicare cards issued by Social 
Security to patients so they are eligible and 
then collecting for treatment given to them, 

Memorial Medical Center provides services 
eligible for federal reimbursement at the 
rate of approximately $100,000 a month, ac- 
cording to Russell Beckwith, its chief finan- 
cial officer. 

So far the medical center has sent in bills 
totaling more than $400,000, mainly for out- 
patient renal dialysis done between July 1 
and Feb. 1. The medical center has received 
only one partial payment of $132,000. 

Ultimately for the eight months ending 
Feb. 28. Beckwith expects Memorial to ask 
for payments of $800,000, including charges 
for 15 kidney transplants done during that 
period, 

Spokesmen for HEW and Blue Cross, which 
handles payments to hospitals for the fed- 
eral agency, claim they know of no lag in 
handling billings and insist there are only a 
few unpaid claims from Memorial on file. 

However, after an investigation, Arney 
agreed there is a sizeable discrepancy between 
their records of money owed to Memorial and 
Memorial's report of unpaid bills. 

So far, $2.7 million has been approved for 
payment to Memorial and other operators of 
Illinois dialysis centers, according to HEW 
figures. 

Twenty-six Dlinois hospitals provide the 
service of which Memorial's is the largest 
operation downstate. In addition, there are 
Memorial's six satellite dialysis centers, lo- 
cated in various Central Illinois cities, and 
five independent centers that provide dialysis. 

“Total unadulterated chaos,” is Ruth 
Shriner’s description of the effect of the fed- 
eral takeover on the Illinois program, Mrs. 
Shriner is supervisor of state services to di- 
alysis patients. 

“We're still attempting here in Illinois ta 
convince them we know what we're doing,” 
Mrs. Shriner said. “We've been doing it for 
seven years.” 

Problems range from getting federal as- 
sistance for individual patients to advising 
Illinois hospitals on how to bring their pro- 
grams into conformance with the new federal 
regulations. 

HEW regulations for the program weren't 
ready when it began last July 1, and provid- 
ers for some time operated without clear 
guidelines. 

In addition, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration has been slow in providing Medicare 
numbers for individual patients, and with- 
out the number, the patient is a non-person 
as far as the bureaucracy is concerned. 

“Not every individual has been identified 
and has been given a number. This was the 
basis of the problem,” a Biue Cross spokes- 
man explained, Without that number a hos- 
pital can’t get payment for dialysis given a 
patient. 

Federal officials have agreed to waive the 
usual waiting period for receipt of a Medicare 
card when the individual is on dialysis. How- 
ever some dialysis patients have been told 
they would have to wait 24 months before 
they became eligible for federal assistance, 
according to Mrs. Shriner. 

“Apparently the top drawer (of Social Se- 
curity) doesn’t tell the bottom drawer what’s 
going on,” Mrs. Shriner commented. 

A patient who had been in the Illinois 
dialysis program for four years moved from 
one city to another and found herself being 
forced to prove her need to federal officials 
as if she were just starting on dialysis, Mrs. 
Shriner reported. 

Federal regulations have been on the im- 
practical side, according to Mrs. Shriner, 
although she is hoping for improvement as 
professionals familiar with the care of kid- 
ney patients enter the federal bureaucracy. 

The Illinois legislature appropriated $1 
million for the renal dialysis program for 
the current fiscal year which ends July 1. 
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A little over half of the appropriation will 
be spent, according to State Department of 
Public Health estimates. 

The legislature has been asked to appro- 
priate another $500,000 for the 1974-75 fiscal 
year. 

The state is paying dialysis costs not cov- 
ered by the federal program which operates 
under normal Medicare regulations. 

As in other Medicare programs the patient 
is expected to provide the first $60 of pay- 
ment. Medicare pays 80 percent of the re- 
maining costs. 

The state is picking up the $60 and the 
20 per cent not paid by Medicare for each Illi- 
nois resident in the program. 

The Medicaid program for welfare recip- 
ients and private insurance companies also 
are making payments for some patients. 

Mrs. Shriner estimates there are more than 
800 dialysis patients in Illinois of whom 
200 are in a program administered by the 
Veterans Administration. 

Federal officials and Blue Cross expect to 
have the billing problems worked out in 
another three months. They also expect Illi- 
nois institutions and patients to become ad- 
justed to the federal way of doing things. 

“Here it’s confusion,” one Blue Cross rep- 
resentative admitted. “People were doing it 
one way. Now they've got to do it another 
way.” 


STATE oF ILLINOIS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
April 3, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. SENATOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: This is in reply to 
your letter to the Illinois Hospital Associa- 
tion regarding the Illinois Renal Program. 
As you know, a copy of the letter was sent to 
us by Mr, Richard Demers, Illinois Kidney 
Foundation. 

We, in Illinois, have had a unique program 
as ours was the first State Program to provide 
direct care to patients with end-stage renal 
disease with the purpose of preventing pau- 
perization of individuals who had not 
needed public assistance until they were 
struck with this catastrophic illness. In the 
seven years we have been in existence, the 
care of such patients has been extended to 
nearly all corners of the State under a system 
which was able to maintain cost and quality 
control of dialysis facilities. There have been 
1400 applications for the Program and cur- 
rently there are approximately 900 patients 
on the machine, not including 200 veterans. 

In answer to your questions, may we sub- 
mit the following statements: 

1. The main problem for all facilities has 
been a sudden termination of a recognized, 
acceptable cash flow. There has been great 
confusion in every area of the national pro- 
gram, Patients: There are still patients in Il- 
linois who have not been “entitled” or re- 
ceived their Medicare cards but who were on 
the machine on July 1; Social Security Dis- 
trict Offices have not been uniformly pre- 
pared to receive these applications. Institu- 
tions—Dialysis Facilities: There are hospitals 
and other dialysis facilities which were in 
operation on June 1, 1973, which, to date, 
have received no payment for the treatments 
they have provided. This is due in part to the 
confusion surrounding billing procedures. 

One significant problem in Illinois has 
been the sudden change from a system of 
acceptable charge and payment procedures 
which covered all patients, either on Illinois 
Department of Public Aid, or Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Health, to another less 
comprehensive one. Blue Cross also recog- 
nized the previous state fee schedules as 
did other third party carriers. These fees 
were included in signed agreements with all 
hospitals. 

For new facilities, not in business on June 
1, 1973, it was necessary to wait for excep- 
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tions procedures, which were issued two 
weeks before the fiscal year was one-half 
over. All of these new operations were known 
to the Illinois Department of Public Health 
to be in the building stage. Because Medi- 
care or Illinois Department of Public Aid 
could not pay them, a great deal of financial 
hardship was experienced by the groups who 
had embarked on providing this care. 

2. The problems are being alleviated to 
some degree. They have not been eliminated, 
and in order to keep the Illinois Program 
from being destroyed along with the facili- 
ties and patients, the Illinois Department of 
Public Health has had to put “its fingers in 
the dikes” within the limits of its own ap- 
propriations. 

3. The lack of incentives or income guar- 
antees for any facility supervising large home 
dialysis programs has been a serious problem. 
Some of these insitutions, part of great uni- 
versities, have threatened to stop their home 
training as well as home treatment. One such 
dialysis center has, in the last week, been 
encouraged to continue with a recognition of 
its actual costs for such a large program. It 
is hoped that these problems will receive the 
proper attention. The original decision had 
amounted to a 56 percent payment of the ac- 
tual costs of supplying the equipment and 
supplies for home dialysis without any al- 
lowance for the required administration, su- 
pervision, and professional services for a suc- 
cessful home program. 

4. There are approximately 900 patients, 
eligible for Medicare coverage in Illinois, 
being treated in hospitals, limited care fa- 
cilities, and at home. 

5. The State has had a State Renal Dis- 
ease Program since 1967, which is supplemen- 
tary to all other resources, including Medi- 
care, private insurance, or personal income. 

6. There is a backlog of intermediary pay- 
ments. While we have mentioned it above, an 
approximate estimate would be several mil- 
lion dollars. 

7. It is unfortunate that good Renal Dis- 
ease Programs, such as Illinois, have had to 
substitute less satisfactory methods and pro- 
cedures for those which had been modified 
by the statutory Renal Disease Advisory 
Committee to reflect the state of the art and 
the success of adequate treatment. Our sug- 
gestion was first voiced immediately after 
the Bill 92-603 was signed when we requested 
that we be given the opportunity to do a 
Pilot Project or a demonstration to show the 
validity of our Program. We are in the proc- 
ess of revising our Hospital Agreements to 
update them in the light of current condi- 
tions. However, it seems to be a great waste 
of experience as well as expertise to refuse 
to recognize the good points of an existing 
State Program. 

May we ask for copies of the report from 
Social Security Administration and your 
statement made in the Senate as they were 
not included in our reference copy. We are 
repeating our requests made to many repre- 
sentatives of the Health, Education and 
Welfare; Social Security Administration; 
and Bureau of Health Insurance to be given 
the opportunity to continue Illinois’ Pro- 
gram. Incidentally, Indiana took some parts 
of its program from that of Illinois. We do 
have a reciprocal arrangement and have in- 
cluded two Indiana hospitals as part of the 
Illinois Program. 

Your sincerely, 
Joyce C. LasHor, M.D., 
Director. 
INDIANA HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 22, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
313 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing this letter the 
Same day as other correspondence to you, 
but believe the topics are such that I should 
write it Into two pieces of correspondence. 
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My specific reference here is to the kidney 
disease program which we talked over with 
Howard Marlowe. I would like to indicate 
to you that I think your working with Dr. 
Kleit and Mr. Hahn is providing you the 
kind of detail information that will be quite 
indicative of the total hospital situation in 
Indiana, although the hospitals having kid- 
ney dialysis services have been working 
with Mr, Hahn in this area, and thus, your 
information will be rather complete. 

May I say that I talked with several other 
State Association Executives after talking 
with Howard and encouraged them to cor- 
respond fully with you regarding this. 

I think the step you've taken is very good 
and I'm quite certain you will find that In- 
diana is not a pocket of problems in this 
area. I trust you get full cooperation from 
the other states. If I can be of other assist- 
ance, please don't hesitate to contact me. 

Kindest regards, 
ELTON TEKOLSTE, 
President. 


Iowa HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 2, 1974. 
Hon, VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Thank you for your 
interest in learning about experience of hos- 
pitals and physicians in the state of Iowa 
regarding the kidney disease program you 
authored. 

We are sending a copy of your letter to 
each of the nine major hospitals in Iowa 
that operate a kidney disease program (see 
attached listing) and are requesting them 
to contact you directly. 

Again, thank you for your interest in fur- 
ther improving this very worthwhile pro- 
gram 


è Sincerėly, 


Donard W. Dunn, 
Executive Vice President. 


NINE CHRONIC RENAL DISEASE CENTERS 
IN Iowa 


1. Iowa Lutheran Hospital, Des Moines. 

2. Veterans Administration Hospital, Iowa 
City. 

3. University Hospitals and Clinics, Iowa 
City. 

4. Henry County Memorial Hospital, Mt. 
Pleasant. 

5. Mary Greeley Memorial Hospital, Ames. 

6. Trinity Regional Hospital (West), Ft. 
Dodge. 

7. St. Luke's Hospital, Davenport. 

8. St. Vincent's Hospital, Sioux City. 

9. St. Francis Hospital, Waterloo. 

Henry County MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa, April 10, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Mr. Donald W. 
Dunn, Executive Vice President of the Iowa 
Hospital Association, has asked me to reply 
directly to you in answer to your inquiry 
about the progress of the Kidney Disease 
Program. 

First, I will answer the seven questions 
which you outlined in your letter to Mr. 
Dunn: 

1. The problems which arose at the in- 
ception of the program were mainly that 
we had no idea of the regulations that would 
be in effect. As with other federal programs, 
the beginning date always seems to exceed by 
a number of months the date on which we 
receive some kind of directives. In addition 
to directives, the forms for our use were not 
ready at the inception of the program and 
they continue to be changed constantly. Al- 
though we were not aware of it at the in- 
ception of the program, payments have been 
very slow and I will give more detail on this 
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later. When we finally did get some firm 
directives, for example, on the number of 
laboratory examinations to be allowed, we 
were greatly disturbed by the very limited 
number of tests which would be paid for 
under Medicare. 

2. Most of the problems have not been 
eliminated to date. The forms continue to 
change. Medicare is far behind in its pay- 
ments. The number of laboratory tests allow- 
able still are not adequate. 

3. You asked if new problems have arisen. 
Probably one of the most infuriating aspects 
of the program is that we do not have some 
specific place to go to get corrections made. 
A meeting was held approximately six 
months ago with representatives from the 
Social Security District Office, the Medicare 
Fiscal Intermediary (Blue Cross of Iowa) 
and all of the hospitals providing dialysis 
services in Iowa. At that time, we were told 
that payments would be made the following 
day if we would just send a list of the pa- 
tients and the number of treatments they 
have received. To date, these payments have 
not been received in any great amount. An- 
other most important problem is that the 
doctor cannot outline the dialysis treatment 
and the necessary number of laboratory tests 
that he feels should be taken without having 
to rewrite a portion of a medical textbook 
to justify why he is not practicing medicine 
according to a very limited federal outline 
of a treatment. 

4. Since coming under the Federal Medi- 
care Program, we have given dialysis treat- 
ments to eight different patients and have 
given 530 treatments. Some of these pa- 
tients did not qualify for Medicare until 
after 90 days of therapy. 

5. The Iowa State Department of Health 
does have a program to supplement federal 
benefits under the Kidney Disease Program, 
but it has these limitations: 

a. Payments are limited to the 20% co- 
insurance rate. 

b. The payments cannot be made from this 
State fund until after Medicare has paid. 

c. Any unencumbered balance in this fund 
Aas to the State general fund on June 30, 

974. 

6. Yes, there is an appreciable backlog in 
intermediary reimbursement to us. Medicare 
owes us $80,000.00 out of a total billing of 
approximately $90,000.00 since coming under 
the federal program on July 1, 1973. 

7. We believe that the following changes 
should be made in the federal regulations 
governing the Kidney Disease Program: 

a. The number of laboratory tests should 
not be limited, but should be whatever the 
doctor feels are necessary for each treat- 
ment, 

b. Payments should be made at least 
monthly. 

c. Federal programs should not start until 
the necessary forms and proper educational 
meetings have been held. 

d. An incentive should be build in the 
Medicare reimbursement formula for effi- 
ciency of operation. (See my attached letter 
to Mr. Dave Nugent). 

e. We need a clarification about how to 
pay the attending physician. At a recent 
State meeting, he was told to wait longer to 
make an agreement with us pending clari- 
fication of some federal regulations. 

f. Although the program started last July, 
we still do not know how much we are going 
to be paid for each treatment. As you can 
see, this makes for difficult planning and 
management. 

I realize that most of my remarks have 
been negative. In spite of this, I respect the 
fact that through your legislation you are 
attempting to care for thousands of people 
in our country who would otherwise die if 
some funds were not made available to cover 
the cost of their treatment. 

Thank you for initiating that step and for 
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your continued interest in bettering the 
program. 
Sincerely yours, 
LYNN BYRNE, 
Administrator. 


MARCH 25, 1974. 
Mr. Dave NUGENT, 
Blue Cross of Iowa, Medicare Intermediary, 
Liberty Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Dave: I am writing to you in your 
role as Head of the Federal Medicare Inter- 
mediary of Iowa. 

We are working on our survey of dialysis 
charges, which your office asked to be 
completed. The thrust of the results of this 
survey are most disheartening and make two 
facts very clear: 

1, Medicare has not, does not now, and 
does not intend to carry its own weight 
financially. 

2. Medicare promotes inefficiency. 

In support of my first point; we must de- 
‘pend on the “profit” from non-Medicare pa- 
tients, taxes, endowment funds, or gifts to 
secure new equipment, for example. Surely, 
a hospital must replace equipment to keep 
operating. The rate of depreciation on pres- 
ent assets does not compensate for higher 
costs at time of replacement. The Medicare 
reimbursement formula should allow for 
this. 

Regarding my second point, our hospital 
would receive more money (and Medicare 
would have to pay out more dollars per treat- 
ment) if we had only one dialysis machine. 
We have two machines, which cuts our per 
treatment cost and per treatment payment. 
We have considered three machines—which 
would increase our efficiency and decrease 
our income. Medicare should have a system 
in which the hospital could share in the 
savings that Medicare now receives through 
efficient hospital operation. 

This is a frustrating situation. When Medi- 
care started, one of the basic principles 
stated by the Federal Government was that 
it would pay its own way. It’s not doing this; 
in fact, it’s adding to the bill of the non- 
Medicare patient. 

I realize you didn't write the regulations, 
Dave, but we would appreciate any pressure 
you can bring to help correct these situa- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYNN BYRNE, 
Administrator. 


FOOD RESERVE LEGISLATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to call attention to three arti- 
cles which recently appeared in the Man- 
kato Free Press. Written by Patrick Hin- 
richsen, the articles carefully explain my 
legislation to create a grain reserve pro- 
gram, raise farm target and loan prices, 
and improve the monitoring of our agri- 
culture exports. 

Mr. Hinrichsen provides a thorough 
analysis of the present conditions which 
have led me to introduce what could be 
one of the major pieces of farm legisla- 
tion in the Nation’s history. The expla- 
nations are written to enable a grain 
growing farmer or a consumer to see the 
details and the implications of this leg- 
islation. 

While the Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee deferred making a de- 
cision on my bill, I am convinced that it 
is urgently needed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 
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HHH: HUNGER Hurt HISTORIC 
(By Patrick Hinrichsen) 


Sen. Hubert Humphrey says history may 
note the 1970s as the beginning of the years 
of mass world hunger, or the time when men 
first joined to overcome food shortages. 

Mounting fears about a food crisis have 
come true since 1972, with grain reserves at 
modern-day lows. 

World economic and weather conditions 
have pushed scarce grain out of the economic 
reach of more and more poor nations, bring- 
ing malnutrition and starvation to millions. 

A United Nations world food conference 
is scheduled for Rome this November. World 
leaders there will consider forming an in- 
ternational food policy, including a global 
grain bank. 

The U.S., by far the world’s largest and 
most consistent food exporter, will decide 
the fate of the proposal partly by whether 
the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee this Wednesday accepts or rejects Sen. 
Humphrey’s bill to establish a major US. 
grain reserve. 

Such a domestic grain bank program, if 
approved by Congress and not vetoed by 
President Nixon, would be one of about a 
half-dozen pieces of major legislation in the 
nation’s history which have been important 
in stabilizing and enhancing U.S. food pro- 
duction. 

Most agricultural observers see the U.S. 
and world as entering a period of wide farm 
price and supply fluctuations. They say it is 
teetering on the brink of either massive over- 
production or massive hunger. 

Many persons say grain reserves are the 
best way to see that people don’t starve and 
to see that farmers can expect enough profit 
to produce ample food. 

But many other farmers and most Nixon 
Administration spokesmen oppose the reserve 
idea, saying it would depress prices and re- 
duce long-term production. 

Deciding what form of reserve, if any, is 
needed will be decided in Congress likely be- 
fore the Rome conference. 

But facts about food shortages today and 
in the future are apparent and dismal.” 

This year thousands to millions will die 
from famine in drought-stricken parts of 
Africa and Asia. 

One-fifth of the world’s population is 
starving, and two-thirds suffer from mal- 
nutrition. 

10,000 persons die daily from lack of food 
or the wrong food. 

Reports of infant mortality, earlier old- 
age deaths and protein shortages are already 
reported in Latin America since meat be- 
came costly. 

People in the Philippines are eating rats 
because they can afford no meat. 

Events leading to today’s food worries are 
complex. But they hinge on world population 
outclimbing food production, with parts of 
the world being able to outbid poorer na- 
tions for available grain. 

Up to the 1970s the U.S. was usually bur- 
dened with grain surpluses which cost the 
government $1 million daily for storage. 

In the late 1960s and early in this decade 
those huge stocks were drawn down slightly. 
The cause was limited U.S. and Canadian 
production, a leveling of higher yields from 
the “Green Revolution,” and world affluence 
which created a greater demand for grain- 
fed meat. 

But the supplies were sharply cut by a 
small 1972 world grain crop. 

Soviet grain production dropped because 
of winter kill and a dry summer. Australia’s 
production was crippled by drought. India’s 
crops were hampered by below-normal mon- 
soon, The Philippines rice and corn crops 
were cut by drought and typhoons. West 
African nations suffered their fifth consecu- 
tive drought year (and are in another now). 
And U.S. and Canada limited crop acres 
because of the bumper 1971 crop. 
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Other 1972-73 causes of the shortage in- 
clude: 

A fish failure off the Peruvian coast cut 
that nation’s supply of exportable protein 
meal. 

A poor nut crop in South Asia and Africa 
added to the protein meal shortage. 

The U.S. devalued the dollar, making U.S. 
grain cheaper for foreign buyers. 

As a result of the events, the 1972-73 grain 
supply was at least 15 million tons below 
normal, and net foreign imports of grain 
were 25 million tons above normal, 

U.S. grain holdings fell, and domestic and 
foreign buyers hoarded, causing a price esca- 
lation frenzy in grains and livestock. 

Between mid-July, 1972 and mid-July, 
1973 U.S. farm prices about doubled for 
wheat, soybeans and corn. The dramatic in- 
creases occurred later. 

Wheat prices rose 80 percent and corn 
prices rose 32 percent between mid-July, 
1973 and mid-August, 1973. 

With costs up, poor nations with the most 
rapidly rising populations and greatest food 
needs found themselves least able to pay. 
Starvation hit there first and hardest. 

Population in these areas grows about 3 
per cent yearly. These nations with 70 per 
cent of the world’s people produce only 
about one-third of the world’s grain. Average 
income is about $200 per person a year. 

Population in developed, rich nations such 

as the U.S. grows about 1 per cent yearly. 
With 30 per cent of the world’s people, they 
produce about two-thirds of the world’s food. 
Income there averages $2,700 per person & 
year, 
The 20 million ton Russian wheat purchase 
in 1972 may indicate a food policy is needed 
to be sure the U.S. rations available grain 
to those who need it, not just to those who 
can afford it. 

The Russian deal also shows how the 
world’s rich nations are able to buy grain to 
fatten livestock. That process takes about 
five times the amount of grain as it would 
take if people ate grain directly to get the 
same number of calories. 

Many experts say Americans and others 
must cut back on less-efficilent meat con- 
sumption, or millions of Asians or Africans 
may starve. 

Some farm observers fear tumbling grain 
prices in the next two years, despite the 
longrun trend toward food scarcity, because 
high current grain prices and the absence of 
government acreage control will cause farm- 
ers to overproduce. 

The U.S. Agriculture Department expects 
21 per cent more wheat harvested this year 
than was harvested in 1973. It foresees wheat 
stocks at about 400 million bushels at the 
end of 1975, compared with this year’s pro- 
jected figure of 170 million bushels. 

Sen. Humphrey says the reserve program, 
if approved quickly by Congress, would be 
available to buy $1 billion of such grain off 
the market, and help avoid disaster prices. 

Several world events make long-range price 
and supply pictures fuzzy. They include: 
changes in economic conditions, changes in 
detente, major purchases by Russia or China, 
and world weather conditions. 

Because of the uncertainty of prices and 
supplies, many nations now tend to hoard 
grain whenever it comes onto the market, 
and they feel the U.S. is an undependable 
grain supplier. 

Because of that uncertainty, Sen. Hum- 
phrey and others say the U.S. needs a grain 
reserve to provide price stabilization and to 
protect against hunger. 


LET THERE Be GRAIN: HUMPHREY 
(By Patrick Hinrichsen) 
In Biblical Egypt the decision to establish 
grain reserves was made easy: God said so. 
It’s not going to be so easy in 1974 Amer- 
ica, although Sen. Hubert Humphrey often 
cites the story of Joseph in support of his 
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bill which would set up a major U.S. grain 
bank. 

The idea for an Egyptian reserve came 
from Joseph’s interpretation, through God, 
of Pharaoh's dreams. Joseph was to store 
one-fifth of all grain produced during seven 
good years to be used during seven years of 
drought. 

Details of Sen. Humphrey’s bill are con- 
siderably more complex than the Egyptian 
model. 

The bill, which is scheduled to be voted 
on by the Senate Agriculture and Fo 
Committee Wednesday, is three-pronged. It 
would create a domestic grain reserve, raise 
target prices for farm products and manage 
exports. 

The bill calls for the U.S. government to 
buy grain during years of surplus to put into 
reserves managed by the U.S. Agriculture 
Department (USDA) Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (CCC). 

Should the USDA project supplies of a 
commodity fall below adequate supply levels 
as listed in the bill, several events would 
automatically occur. One would be 8 provi- 
sion to allow the secretary of agriculture 
to sell some of the CCC-held reserves onto 
the market to increase supplies. 

The bill’s level of total adequate supply, 
the point above which the provisions of the 
bill would not come into action to avoid 
shortages, would be: 600 million bushels of 
wheat (a nine-month domestic supply), 40 
million tons of feed grains (a three-month 
domestic supply), 150 million bushels of 
soybeans (g 244-month supply), 5 million 
bales of cotton (a seven-month supply). 

The USDA would pe required to maintain 
one-third of these total reserves in the CCC, 
which Sen. Humphrey’s bill would establish. 
The rest of the total reserves would be carried 
by farmers and private traders. The amount 
of stocks which would be held by the CCC 
are: 200 million bushels of wheat, 15 million 
tons of feed grains, 50 million bushels of 
soybeans, 1.5 million bales of cotton. 

The bill also would raise target prices 
from 1973 levels to $3 for one bushel of 
wheat, $2 for one bushel of corn and 50 cents 
for one pound of cotton. No price is set yet 
for soybeans. 

The bill also states the target prices from 
1975 to 1977 would hinge on production costs 
and could go up or down. 

The system of buying and selling grain for 
the CCC reserve would work through a sys- 
tem of loans and target prices such as: 

Overproduction might cause the corn 
market price to drop near the CCC-buying 
price permitted in the legislation. So the 
farmer sees he can get a better price from 
the government than from the market. He 
could then sell corn to the CCC. Such sales 
could relieve a corn supply glut and help 
build the reserve for times of shortages. 

The purchase by loans means the farmer 
enters into an agreement with the govern- 
ment. During three years, while the corn 
belongs to the government but stays on or 
near the farm, the farmer could sell the grain 
on the open market if the price rises. 

Thus the farmer has a chance to take 
advantage of a rising market and make a 
profit from the margin between the origi- 
nal loan and the new selling price. If the 
price doesn’t rise in three years he can let 
the corn go back to the government. 

Specifics about the bill include: 

Buying: Information from USDA projec- 
tions of the supply of farm stocks could lead 
to several actions by the agriculture sec- 
retary. 

If the projections indicated stocks would 
not be large enough to meet the acceptable 
total reserve supply, the secretary could 
Telease some of the CCC reserve onto the 
market to increase the domestic grain supply. 

If the projections indicated an adequate or 
oversupply of stocks, the secretary could 
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hang onto the CCC reserve or build reserves 
as a way to relieve a glut. 

Grain buying price would be not less than 
90 percent of the target price each year 
through 1977. The soybean buying price is 
not yet set. 

Storing: The secretary could not recall 
the grain for three years, except in the case 
of a food emergency. 

Storage costs would be paid by the govern- 
ment. Humphrey says by buying during lows 
(when the purpose is to relieve an oversup- 
ply) and selling during a shortage (to meet 
demands for grain) the income would be 
great enough to cover the original cost of the 
grain, plus cover storage costs. 

Selling: No part of the CCC reserve could 
be sold at a price less than 35 percent greater 
than the target price each year, unless the 
total reserves fall below the levels mentioned 
in the bill. The 35 percent figure is to pre- 
vent sales of CCC reserves from depressing 
prices. 

Specifics about export management in- 
clude: 

Terms: When demand draws a commodity 
below the total reserve figure mentioned in 
the bill, the commodity would be desig- 
nated as a “critical” commodity for the 
marketing year. 

Reports: The agriculture secretary is to 
make weekly reports for foreign sales, domes- 
tic requirements and available supplies of 
“critical” grains. 

Reports: The agriculture secretary is to 
make weekly reports of foreign sales, domes- 
tic requirements and available supplies of 
“critical” grains. 

Licenses: While a commodity is termed 
“critical,” no one may export that grain 
without a USDA export license. 

Prices: The CCC could not sell a “critical” 

commodity for export at less than 20 percent 
above the weekly average cash price at Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and Minneapolis markets 
the preceding week. Cotton prices would be 
taken from other markets. This would price 
CCC reserves sold for export at about 20 
percent more than those sold. for domestic 
use. 
Access: In a year when stocks were below 
the desirable reserye level, USDA could pre- 
vent raiding from foreign sources by the 
following method: 

Once a country had bought 120 percent of 
its previous year’s purchase amount from the 
U.S., approval from the agriculture sec- 
retary would be needed for any more ship- 
ments. This is designed to prevent unex- 
pectedly huge purchases (such as the So- 
viet purchase in 1972) and assure all buyers 
equal access to U.S, supplies. 

Members of the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee are expected to be divided on the 
bill. A somewhat similar bill is expected this 
summer from Sen. Dick Clark of Iowa. 

The committee may accept, reject or mod- 
ify the Humphrey bill. If it fails in the 
committee, Humphrey is expected to carry 
the fight to the Senate floor. 


HUMPHREY-PROPOSED GRAIN RESERVE BILL 
VorTg TODAY 


(By Patrick Hinrichsen) 


Two opposing sides, both insisting they are 
striving for the same result, will debate and 
vote in the U.S. Senate today on a bill to 
create a grain reserve. 

The bill, proposed by Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey, D-Minn., seeks to maintain a reserve 
held one-third by the government and two- 
thirds by private hands. It would consist of 
wheat, feed grains, soybeans and cotton. 

Administration spokesmen, led by Agricul- 
ture Secretary Earl Butz, say the government 
should stay out of grain storage, and that 
reserves would depress farm prices and cut 
production. 

Others, led by Humphrey, say the govern- 
ment has a moral obligation to protect 
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against hunger, and that the reserves would 
enhance farm production. 

The arguments, of concern today because 
of food supply worries, are not new. 

From former agriculture secretaries Henry 
Wallace and Orville Freeman to Sen. Hum- 
phrey in 1972, the message to create food 
reserves has been heard repeatedly in Con- 


gress, 

The U.S. House of Representatives adopted 
a reserve bill in 1972. But the matter was 
killed in the Senate committee when only 
four of 13 senators, one of which was Hum- 
phrey, voted for the bill. 

This year, with strong Nixon administra- 
tion opposition, the committee is divided. 

Butz argues that the effect on food sup- 
ply from reserves would be opposite of what 
Humphrey suggests, 

The reserve would depress prices by hang- 
ing over the marketplace, Butz says. Lower 
prices mean less production. Less production 
means more hungry people. 

Another official says little or no excess grain 
exists to start the reserve. 

The reserve also could become a political 
football, with pressure to release grain every 
time retail prices start to rise, according to 
Butz. 

Though the administration agrees there 
are needs for reserves, it wants them held 
by traders and foreign governments. 

“The United States is out of the commod- 
ity business. We hope to stay out of the 
commodity business,” Butz argues. “Our 
domestic farm program is now based on the 
philosophy that market incentives, rather 
than government directives, should guide 
production and marketing.” 

J. Phil Campbell, undersecretary of agri- 
culture, also has attacked reserves. 

“America must not stockpile such a sup- 
ply of farm goods any more than it should 
risk storing six months’ to a year’s supply of 
automobiles, dishwashers or other consumer 
goods. The effect would be to drive farmers 
from the land.” 

The administration’s hands-off farm pol- 
icy is supported by the nation’s leading farm 
magazine, The Farm Journal. An editorial 
reads: 

“A reserve is bound to depress grain prices. 
We can call it a strategic reserve. We can 
promise each other that we're going to insu- 
late it from the market. We can store it in 
government bins, on the mountain tops or 
under the oceans. It will still be there. The 
market will know it’s there and will dis- 
count grain prices accordingly.” 

The nation’s largest farm organization, 
the Farm Bureau, also opposes reserves. 

A statement by that group argues that 
much of the sentiment for reserves is grow- 
ing out of the fear that unless a grain re- 
serve is started, the grain market will be 
shattered with big crops this fall and next 
year. 

It also states that “Government held re- 
serves are not needed to assure adequate 
food supplies for the nation. Ample food 
never has been, and is not now, a problem 
for either agriculture or the consuming 
public.” 

As usual, the three major farm organiza- 
tions disagree, with the Farmers Union and 
the National Farmers Organization (NFO) 
supporting the legislation. 

NFO supports a reserve “provided that pro- 
ducers have an opportunity to store a sub- 
stantial part of such reserves, and its avail- 
ability for release into the market be tightly 
controlled by law to prohibit sales at prices 
less than cost of production plus a reason- 
able margin of profit,” according to a NFO 
leader. 

The Farmers Union states that reserves 
would have helped avoid problems now fac- 
ing farmers: windfall profits to speculators, 
export embargoes, retail price swings, and 
violent increases and decreases in acreage. 
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Among committee members, George Aiken 
of Vermont, George McGovern of South Da- 
kota and Humphrey are the main backers. 

Aiken and McGovern sponsored a success- 
ful resolution which, in the words of McGov- 
ern, “declares it the policy of the Senate 
that the U.S. develop the mechanism for a 
strategic grain reserve, and that we take the 
leadership in development of world reserves 
of food grains and feed grains.” 

Sen. Dick Clark of Iowa supports reserves 
in his own bill which calls for domestic 
reserves to be tied to efforts to establish 
global reserves. 

Humphrey omitted mention of global re- 
serves from his bill, He feared some senators 
might vote against the bill if they were 
uncomfortable with vague world plans, ac- 
cording to an aide. 

Humphrey says the U.S. has a moral ob- 
ligation to establish reserves as a buffer 
against mass starvation. 

“The fuel crisis of 1974 will look like a 
Sunday afternoon picnic compared to the 
food crisis of 1975-76. And I’m not just 
talking about the United States; I am talk- 
ing about the world food crisis.” 

Humphrey and Rep. Bob Bergland of 
Minnesota's 7th District, author of the com- 
panion House bill, say the bill protects 
farmers from depressed prices. Such provi- 
sions in the bill include: 

The bill would raise target prices to $3 for 
@ bushel of wheat and $2 for a bushel of 
corn. 

Grain buying would not be less than 90 
per cent of the target price. 

Government reserves could not be sold 
for less than 35 per cent more than the 
target price, unless the total reserve supply 
fell below levels mentioned in the bill. 

Government-held reserves could not be 
sold for export at less than 20 per cent above 
the domestic price if there were inadequate 
supplies. 

Specific supply levels above which govern- 
ment-held grain could not be sold on the 
market are listed in the bill. 

Humphrey says that through buying at 
low prices and selling at high prices, the 
margin would pay for grain storage, the 
program’s main cost. 

He also says private grain companies, those 
which Butz says should keep the reserve, 
are not in business to prevent starvation, 
but to make a profit. 

U.S. Agriculture Department forecasts of 
& greatly increased harvest this fall and next 
year indicate there will be supplies with 
which to build the reserves, Humphrey says. 

This year's all-out production policy, fol- 
lowing sudden shortages, may cause over- 
production and disaster prices, Bergland 
says. 

“We have asked the American farmer to 
increase his production at the risk of eco- 
nomic disaster,” the representative says. 
“This legislation is enough to assure a fair 
return for the farmers’ own sacrifice.” 

If the measure does not pass the Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee today, 
Humphrey is expected to take the fight to 
the Senate floor. 


ENERGY TRANSPORTATION SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1974—UNANIMITY OF 
OPPOSITION BY THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, June 27, 1974, the Committee 
on Commerce ordered reported with 
amendments the bill, H.R. 8193—the pro- 
posed “Energy Transportation Security 
Act of 1974.” 

The report on H.R. 8193 was filed only 
last week, late in the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, July 25, and the printed hearings 
are not yet available. 
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I am strongly opposed to H.R. 8193 for 
several reasons, including the fact that it 
would establish a precedent for imposing 
a statutory preference for the carriage of 
privately owned commercial cargoes on 
privately owned commercial U.S.-flag 
vessels. This bill initially would require 
that not less than 20 percent of the gross 
tonnage of all oil, including products 
derived from oil, be transported on pri- 
vately owned commercial U.S.-flag ves- 
sels “whether transported directly from 
the point of production or indirectly 
from such point to and from any inter- 
medial points used for storage, refining, 
processing, packaging, unloading, or re- 
loading of oil.” This percentage would 
increase to not less than 25 percent be- 
ginning after June 30, 1975, and again to 
not less than 30 percent beginning after 
June 30, 1977. Thus, passage and en- 
actment of H.R. 8193 would embark us 
upon a new and probably endless course 
which could be extended to other pri- 
vately owned commercial cargoes such as 
ore, other natural resources, and possibly 
commercial exports of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Mr. President, it was in recognition of 
this significant potential adverse effect 
of H.R. 8193 that on July 3, I sent an 
identical letter to eight departments and 
one agency of the executive branch, plus 
Mrs. Virginia Knauer, the President’s 
Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs, 
enclosing a copy of a committee print 
dated June 28, 1974, which set forth the 
text of H.R. 8193 as reported by the 
Committee on Commerce. I asked each 
recipient of my letter to respond to me 
concerning their position and comments 
on the reported bill. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp at this 
por in my remarks my letter of July 3, 

974. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(Identical letters to others. See list.) 

Filed: Commerce Committee 
H.R. 193—93rd Congress 
Oil Cargo Preference 
JULY 3, 1974. 
Hon. FREDERICK B. DENT 
Secretary, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: Enclosed is a copy of 
a Committee Print of H.R. 8193—the pro- 
posed “Energy Transportation Security Act 
of 1974”—dated June 28, 1974, on which 
date the full Committee on Commerce or- 
dered this bill reported in the form set forth 
in such Print, subject only to technical 
drafting changes to be made, if needed, by 
the Committee staff. 

An examination of the enclosed Commit- 
tee Print of H.R. 8193 will reveal that, as 
reported by the full Committee, it is con- 
siderably different substantively than the 
bill passed by the House of Representatives 
on May 8, 1974, on which you may have sub- 
mitted comments earlier. For example, since 
the enclosed Committee Print proposes to 
add a new subsection (d) to section 901 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
rather than amending section 901(b) (1) of 
the same Act (which was the action taken by 
the House of Representatives), there now is 
no provision whatsoever comparable to the 
first proviso of section 901(b) (1) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, which 
would permit a temporary waiver of the oil 
import cargo preference being proposed 
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. whenever the Congress by concurrent 
resolution or otherwise, or the President of 
the United States or the Secretary of Defense 
declares that an emergency exists justifying 
a temporary waiver 

On the contrary, proponents of this legis- 
lation soundly defeated an amendment of 
this nature which I offered to this bill during 
its consideration in full Committee executive 
session, countering with an offer that such 
temporary waiver authority for a declared 
emergency reside only with the Congress, 
and then, only by adoption of a Joint Reso- 
lution which would have the force and effect 
of law. I rejected this proposal on the 
grounds of the precedent already in existing 
law in section 901(b)(1) of the Act, and on 
the basis that with respect to energy re- 
sources, such as oil, speedy Executive, rather 
than time-consuming Congressional action 
might very well be necessary, especially 
where time is of the essence. 

Although I am strongly opposed to this 
legislation as a matter of policy, especially 
at this point in time when we are dependent 
on foreign sources for a significant portion 
of our energy resources, I find the absence of 
such a temporary waiver provision but one of 
several major deficiencies in the bill reported 
by our Committee. 

Accordingly, since H.R. 8193 will be re- 
ported to the Senate in substantially the 
form set forth in the enclosed Committee 
Print of June 28, 1974, I would appreciate 
receiving from you, in a timely manner, your 
position and your comments on this bill, as 
reported by our Committee on "Commerce, 
in order to prepare for Senate debate, which 
may be scheduled sometime after July 12th. 

Your prompt attention to this request will 
be appreciated. 

With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 


Norris COTTON, 
U.S, Senator. 

Identical letter sent to the following: Mrs. 
Virginia Knauer, Honorable Rogers C. Mor- 
ton, Honorable Henry A. Kissinger, Honorable 
Earl L. Butz, Honorable Claude S. Brinegar, 
Honorable James R. Schlesinger, Honorable 
William B. Saxbe, Honorable William E. 
Simon, Honorable John C. Sawhill. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I now 
have received a response from each of 
those to whom I wrote. Without excep- 
tion, each and every reply expresses op- 
position to the bill, H.R. 8193. And, Mr. 
President, before requesting unanimous 
consent to insert a copy of each of these 
replies in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks, I would like to emphasize 
some of their respective observations by 
quoting pertinent portions from these 
replies. 

Mrs. Virginia Knauer, Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Consumer Af- 
fairs, noted in pertinent part the fol- 
lowing in her letters: 

I appreciate your sharing a copy of the 
Committee print of June 28, 1974 with me. 
The changes made in this print have not 
altered my position on the bill except pos- 
sibly to increase my concern about the ap- 
propriateness of such legislation. 

Passage of oil cargo preference legislation 
is virtually certain to cause an increase in 
consumers’ cost of living. This is particu- 
larly unfortunate in light of the high infla- 


tion which currently confronts us. (Em- 
phasis supplied) 

Uneven adverse regional impact is a jur- 
ther reason to question seriously the wisdom 
of enacting this legislation. The increase in 
price and limitations on supply would be 
objectionable if borne evenly by all con- 
sumers throughout our nation but they be- 
come even more unpalatable when localized 
in those areas most dependent on foreign 
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oil. In 1970, approximately 70 percent of oil 
imports was needed by the 40 percent of our 
population which resides in the 17 Eastern 
seaboard states, and this disparity is projected 
to become even greater in the next few years. 
In addition there are other states—such as 
Hawali—which are also largely dependent on 
waterborne foreign oil imports. Consumers in 
these areas will feel the sting of this legisla- 
tion the worst. (Emphasis supplied) 


The Department of Agriculture ex- 
pressed its opposition, in part, in the 
following manner: 

The Department does not favor enactment 
of this bill. 

* * * we do not believe the proposed leg- 
islation would serve the best interests of 
the American farmer. The required use of 
United States-flag vessels for petroleum im- 
ports would increase the cost of gasoline 
and other petroleum products of which the 
American farmer is a major user. These in- 
creases would have to be added to the cost 
of farm products, which would produce 
higher prices for the American consumer. 

Cargo preference on petroleum imports 
could lead to cargo preference for agricul- 
tural exports. The resulting higher shipping 
rates would seriously damage our growing 
markets for grains and other commodities. 
This restriction on exports would in turn im- 
pair agriculture's tremendous contribution 
to the U.S. balance of payments.” 


Secretary of Commerce Dent included 
in his letter the following observation: 

Chief among the considerations that have 
led to our opposition to cargo preference for 
oil imports are the following: 

Intensify possible energy shortages. Be- 
cause of the complicated accounting proce- 
dures which must be imposed in the admin- 
istration of oil cargo preference, certain im- 
porters now serving the United States may 
be expected to seek other markets, thus in- 
creasing shortages that are to be expected 
before the goals of Project Independence are 
achieved. 


For the reasons summarized above, the 
Department of Commerce is strongly opposed 
to enactment of H.R. 8193 as ordered reported 
by the Committee. (Emphasis supplied) 


The Department of Defense expressed 
its strong opposition to H.R. 8193 raising 
the following important points: 

* + * The amendments made by the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee have both broad- 
ened the scope of the bill and narrowed fiex- 
ibility in the use of ocean transportation. 
This flexibility is not only necessary in the 
interest of national defense but also critical 
in the conservation of government funds ex- 
pended for transportation purposes. (Empha- 
sis supplied) 


The first major addition, now appearing at 
page 3, line 23, of the Committee print would 
amend 46 U.S.C. 1241(b)(1) to require all 
government-impelled cargoes (not restricted 
to petroleum products alone) to be shipped 
at the port or range of ports nearest the 
point where such equipment, materials, or 
commodities are manufactured or produced.’ 
Not only does this provision appear to go be- 
yond the original purposes of the bill, it 
could carry substantial impact on DoD par- 
ticularly because of its vague language. 

Another matter of considerable concern 
to DoD is the lack of a clear provision for 
the waiver of carriage requirements in the 
event of an emergency. 

In the opinion of this Department, H.R. 
8193's benefits are outweighed by its dis- 
advantages which in sumamry are: (1) in- 
creased cost of ocean transportation result- 
ing in higher domestic petroleum prices; (2) 
encouragement of compartmentalization of 
world tanker fleets and trade routes; (3) po. 
tential conflict with the goals of Project In- 
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dependence; (4) failure to provide any sig- 
nificant additional assurance of oil supply in 
an emergency; (5) encouragement of unnec- 
essary and non-competitive tanker construc- 
tion in the face of an incipient world tanker 
surplus and (6) unwarranted disruption of 
the DOD distribution system resulting in ex- 
cessive transportation costs, increased supply 
levels, unnecessary administrative burden, 
and loss of flexibility to respond to the needs 
of national defense. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Department 
of Defense strongly opposes enactment of 
H.R. 8193. (Emphasis supplied) 


Mr. John Sawhill, Administrator of 
the Federal Energy Administration, 
made the following observations with 
respect to his opposition to H.R. 8193: 

“We oppose this legislation on the grounds 
that it would increase the likelihood and 
severity of energy shortages, reduce our 
capability to make adjustments in case of a 
selective embargo, raise the cost of oil to 
consumers, and impede implementation of 
Project Independence. (Emphasis supplied.) 

In the event of supply interruptions 
caused by producing countries cutting off 
exports, our security interests would not be 
served by regulations requiring the use of 
U.S. flag tankers. * * * 

Enactment of the bill would also increase 
pressure on the cost of a commodity which 
has, in the past year, become considerably 
more expensive. * * * 

Cargo preference legislation would result 
in our building tankers in the face of a 
growing world surplus. Not only the United 
States but other consuming nations have 
embarked on energy conservation programs, 
and tankers under construction or on order 
on a world-wide basis are expected to greatly 
exceed the need for tankers for many years. 
In addition, the opening of the Suez Canal 
and the construction of a pipeline across 
Egypt are expected to reduce the need for 
tankers, * * * 

+ » * it would be injudicious for the 
United States to force a substantial con- 
struction program for tankers to import oil. 
Further, it would stimulate investment in 
the future of oil imports rather than invest- 
ment in the future of energy self-sufficiency. 
(Emphasis supplied.) 

+ * * the provision in the Senate bill 
which reduces import fees imposed pursuant 
to Presidential Proclamation No, 3279 would 
not significantly reduce the cost to the con- 
sumer of cargo preference and would be un- 
wise from a policy standpoint. The proposed 
fee reduction would only partially compen- 
sate for the bill's added cost since fees are 
phased in gradually over the next six years. 
Furthermore, import fees are designed to 
discourage imports by providing incentives 
for increased domestic exploration. The cred- 
ibility of the fee system, and hence its effec- 
tiveness, would be undermined by authoriz- 
ing exceptions and preferences unrelated to 
the purpose of increasing our energy self- 
reliance. (Emphasis supplied.) 


The Department of Interior set forth 
its opposition to this legislation as fol- 
lows: 

The reasons against enactment of H.R. 
8193, as originally introduced which we pre- 
viously expressed to the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee are still valid 
with respect to the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee Print you forwarded and we therefore 
continue to oppose enactment of the bill, 


The Department of Justice recom- 
mended against enactment of H.R. 8193 
in the following manner which, I believe, 
should be of particular interest to the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of our 
Committee on the Judiciary: 
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The Department of Justice is opposed to 
impediments placed in the way of full and 
free competition in the marketplace. We are 
also opposed in principle to schemes for Gov- 
ernment regulation and allocation of com- 
modities because they operate to freeze and 
distort the working of competitive forces. 
This bill includes both objectionable fea- 
tures. (Emphasis supplied.) 

For the foregoing reasons, accordingly, the 
Department of Justice continues to recom- 
mend against enactment of this legislation. 


The State Department set forth its ob- 
jections as follows: 

* + * Our basic objections which were 
summarized in former Acting Secretary of 
State Kenneth Rush’s letter to the Chairman 
dated May 17 and in Departmental testi- 
mony before the subcommittee on the Mer- 
chant Marine are that the bill, inter alia, (1) 
would place the United States in violation of 
more than thirty FCN treaties; (2) would 
encourage similar or more restrictive moves 
on the part of other countries; (3) would 
adversely affect the security and flexibility 
of the transport of U.S. energy imports; and 
(4) would, by increasing petroleum import 
costs, affect the U.S. domestic economy in 
and of itself and would have a negative effect 
on U.S. export competitiveness. 

The Senate version in proposed subsection 
(d) (5) would add a further protectionist 
element to our foreign shipping policy by 
providing for a waiver of the fee on imported 
oil up to 15 percent [cents] a barrel when 
it is brought in by U.S. flag tankers. Even 
though savings would have to be passed on to 
consumers, this protectionist aspect may be 
legitimately criticized by our trading part- 
ners as discriminatory; it will thus under- 
cut broader U.S. foreign economic policy 
objectives, 

Because of these adverse foreign policy 
considerations, I urge you and your col- 
leagues to vote against approval of H.R. 
8193. 


Next, Secretary of Transportation 
Brinegar made the following observation: 
The Department of Transportation 
strongly opposes the new Senate version be- 
cause it would conflict with the administra- 
tion of the Tanker Act. (Emphasis supplied) 


Finally, Secretary of Treasury, Wil- 
liam Simon, former head of the Federal 
Energy Office, who has recognized ex- 
pertise with respect to our Nation’s ener- 
gy problems, expressed opposition to this 
bill in the following manner: 

Two changes made by the Committee on 
Commerce since the date of my earlier let- 
ter are especially disturbing. 

First, as reported out by the Committee, 
the Act would fail to incorporate the provi- 
sion allowing an emergency Presidential 
waiver of the requirement that a percent- 
age—rising from 20 percent at the time of en- 
actment to 30 percent beginning in 1977—of 
U.S. oil imports be carried in United States 
flag vessels. Deletion of the emergency waiv- 
er provision would greatly reduce our ability 
to respond quickly and effectively to any 
future supply interruptions, and our fiex- 
ibility in securing needed imports under such 
conditions, 

Second, the Committee version would re- 
quire the reduction of import license fees 
payable on imports of crude oil pursuant to 
Presidential proclamation. Such fees would 
be reduced by 15 cents per barrel for a pe- 
riod of five years from the date of enactment, 
if the Secretary of the Treasury determines 
that the crude oil involved is imported on 
privately owned United States flag commer- 
cial vessels, and that “the amount resulting 
from the nonpayment of such license fees is 
passed on to the ultimate consumers of such 
crude oil in whatever form it is when ulti- 
mately consumed.” 
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The imposition of license fees is a carefully 
considered mechanism designed to encourage 
increased domestic oil production capacity. 
Insofar as crude oil imports are concerned, it 
is intended to encourage domestic explora- 
tion. Any exemption not directly related to 
this purpose would undermine this very im- 
portant mechanism, and seriously affect our 
ability to set such fees so as to achieve this 
result. Moreover, the bill is unworkable in 
its present form since it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine whether license fee 
savings from use of United States flag vessels 
have been passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumer, 

Both this Department and the Federal 
Energy Administration have previously high- 
lighted, in correspondence and testimony, 
the adverse effects that enactment of H.R. 
8193 would have. As now reported out, such 
effects would be even more severe. 


Mr, President, in conclusion, each and 
every one of these responses registers 
opposition to H.R. 8193. In order that 
my colleagues in the Senate may have 
the benefit of these views, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of each 
of these letters appear at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 31, 1974. 
Hon. Norris COTTON, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Corron: This is in response 
to your letter of July 3, 1974, requesting my 
views on H.R. 8193, the Energy Transporta- 
tion Security Act of 1974, 

I wrote Senator Russell B. Long on June 7, 
1974, to express my grave misgivings with 
the concept of such legislation, and I enclose 
a copy of that letter for your convenience. 

I appreciate your sharing a copy of the 
Committee print of June 28, 1974, with me. 
The changes made in this print have not 
altered my position on the bill except pos- 
sibly to increase my concern about the ap- 
propriateness of such legislation. 

Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA H. KNAvER, 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Afairs. 
Enclosure. 


THE WHITE HoUsE, 
Washington, June 7, 1974. 

Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Merchant Ma- 
rine, Senate Commerce Committee, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LONG: Your Subcommittee 
is now considering H.R. 8193, the Energy 
Transportation Security Act of 1974, and 8. 
2089, a similar bill, and I would like to share 
with you and the Members of the Subcom- 
mittee my misgivings about this proposed 
legislation. 

As you know, both of these bills seek to 
promote the worthy goal of the expansion 
of the U.S.-flag tanker fleet, but, in my view, 
in a very unwise manner. These proposals 
would require 20 percent of all petroleum 
and petroleum products imported into the 
United States to be carried on U.S.-flag ves- 
sels with the percentage rising to 30 percent 
by mid-1977, if United States tonnage exists 
to carry this quantity. 

As a consumer advocate, I would like to 
focus on the adverse effects that the enact- 
ment of this legislation is likely to have on 
the consumer. 

Passage of oil cargo preference legislation 
is virtually certain to cause an increase in 
consumers’ cost of living. This is particu- 
larly unfortunate in light of the high infla- 
tion which currently confronts us. Much of 
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what is going on in the American economy is 
now dominated by the inflation. The cost of 
living increased at an annual rate of 12.1 per- 
cent in the three months prior to June 1, an 
exceptionally high rate in the history of the 
United States. 

While estimates vary regarding this legisla- 
tion’s general inflationary consequences and 
its effect on the prices of specific consumer 
goods and services, the increases will be ap- 
preciable. The American consumer simply 
cannot afford this. 

The Maritime Administration estimates 
that added annual costs attributable to the 
proposed legislation would be $79.30 million 
in 1975, $122.87 million in 1980, and $183.11 
million in 1985. The American Petroleum 
Institute has developed figures showing that 
the cumulative cost of the legislation be- 
tween 1975 and 1985 could be as high as $60 
billion. As an example of the effect of this 
legislation on a particular product, the Mari- 
time Administration estimates that the cost 
increase per barrel of gasoline sold in the 
United States should this legislation be en- 
acted would be .42 cents in 1974, 1.26 cents in 
1975, rising to 2.10 cents in 1985. 

Some proponents of the legislation say that 
these increases are minimal and therefore 
bearable by consumers. I say that such a 
position is hostile to the interests of con- 
sumers. The increases—even by conservative 
estimates—will amount to literally millions 
of unnecessary dollars out of the pockets of 
American consumers every year. Moreover, 
the cumulative effect of the assault of “min- 
imal” price increases upon the consumer's 
buying power can be truly unsettling, as we 
are seeing at the present time. 

There are signs of improvement on the 
inflationary front. It is especially important 
now that we protect our advantage by firmly 
resisting temptations which would strength- 
en the forces of inflation. One way that we 
can be effective in this regard is to defer on 
cargo preference legislation. 

Beyond its inflationary implementations, I 
am also concerned by the fact that imple- 
mentation of this legislation is very likely 
to reduce the supply of petroleum imports to 
the United States, and worsen the energy 
shortage already facing consumers. William 
E. Simon has stated that this legislation 
could hinder our progress toward Project In- 
dependence whereby we hope to guarantee 
ourselves a secure and adequate energy sup- 
ply for the years ahead. 

Spot purchases of oil from foreign re- 
fineries account for a significant portion of 
our imports. I understand that passage of 
this legislation would interfere with these 
transactions and could result in the loss of 
as much as a half million barrels per day for 
the United States. Moreover, exporters of oil 
to the United States may become disen- 
chanted with cargo preference red tape and 
turn to other markets instead of those in the 
United States. The resultant decrease in sup- 
ply to our nation would once more disad- 
vantage the consumer—and especially the 
consumer in coastal areas. 

Uneven adverse regional impact is a fur- 
ther reason to question seriously the wisdom 
of enacting this legislation. The increases in 
price and limitations on supply would be ob- 
jJectionable if borne evenly by all consum- 
ers throughout our nation but they become 
even more unpalatable when localized in 
those areas most dependent on foreign oil. 
In 1970, approximately 70 percent of oil im- 
ports was needed by the 40 percent of our 
population which resides in the 17 Eastern 
seaboard states, and this disparity is pro- 
jected to become even greater in the next 
few years. In addition there are other states— 
such as Hawaii—which are also largely de- 
pendent on waterborne foreign oil imports. 
Consumers in these areas will feel the sting 
of this legislation the worst. 

Another consideration that can have both 
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cost and supply implications is the fact that 
through this legislation we would in effect be 
dictating to foreign exporters the nationality 
of ships they would have to use to do busi- 
ness with the United States, 

Both the Senate and House versions of the 
oil chargo preference bill, while worthy in 
their basic intent, threaten to have a very 
unfortunate impact on the American con- 
sumer. In my view, other alternatives—such 
as direct subsidies for construction of tank- 
ers and other bulk carriers—with which the 
Administration is having good success would 
be effective in accomplishing our common 
goal of a vigorous and enlarged U.S.-flag 
tanker fleet while not at the same time bur- 
dening the American consumer. 

I respectfully request that the Subcom- 
mittee examine carefully the proposed legis- 
lation regarding its adverse impact on con- 
sumers, and I hope that you will agree that 
better alternatives than its enactment do 
indeed exist. 

Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA H. KNAUER, 
Spectal Assistant to the President jor 
Consumer Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1974. 
Hon. Norris COTTON, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR COTTON: This is in reply to 
your request of July 3 for this Department’s 
position and comments on H.R. 8193, a bill 
“To require that a percentage of United 
States oil imports be carried on United 
States-flag vessels.” 

The Department does not favor enactment 
of this bill. 

The bill would establish a preference for 
the use of United States-flag commercial 
vessels to transport a part of the petroleum 
and petroleum products imported into the 
United States. The percentage required to be 
transported on United States vessels would 
increase periodically from an initial 20 per- 
cent to 30 percent after June 30, 1977, 

As stated in earlier correspondence of this 
subject, we do not believe the proposed legis- 
lation would serve the best interests of the 
American farmer, The required use of United 
States-flag vessels for petroleum imports 
would increase the cost of gasoline and other 
petroleum products of which the American 
farmer is a major user. These increases would 
have to be added to the cost of farm prod- 
ucts, which would produce higher prices for 
the American consumer. 

Cargo preference on petroleum imports 
could lead to cargo preference for agricul- 
tural exports. The resulting higher shipping 
rates would seriously damage our growing 
markets for grains and other commodities, 
This restriction on exports would in turn 
impair agriculture’s tremendous contribution 
to the U.S. balance of payments. 

Another unsatisfactory aspect of the Sen- 
ate Committee version is its failure to in- 
clude a temporary waiver provision. It is 
readily foreseeable that conditions might 
exist which would require temporary waiver 
of the preference requirement with respect 
to particular vessels, especially those of lim- 
ited deadweight tonnage, in order, for exam- 
ple, to free them for emergency use in meet- 
ing famine conditions or for military duties. 

One other provision of the bill requires 
comment, The requirement of section 901(b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 that at 
least 50 per centum of cargo subject to the 
Act be transported on United States-flag 
commercial vessels would be amended to re- 
quire such transportation "to the extent such 
vessels are available at the port or range of 
ports nearest the point where such equip- 
ment, materials, or commodities are manu- 
factured or produced at fair and reasonable 
rates for United States-flag commercial yes- 
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sels, in such Manner as will insure a fair and 
reasonable participation of United States-flag 
commercial vessels in such cargoes by geo- 
graphic area. . .” 

Such a provision could affect administra- 
tion of programs authorized by Public Law 
480. At present, the Department is able by 
use of computer inputs to determine what 
combination of domestic and export trans- 
portation will result in the lowest landed 
cost for the movement of each parcel. Under 
the proposed change, if United States-flag 
commercial vessels are available at the port 
nearest the point of manufacture or produc- 
tion of the cargo, at fair and reasonable rates 
for such vessels, these vessels would have to 
be used to the extent necessary to meet the 
50 per centum requirement, in preference 
not only to foreign vessels but also to United 
States-flag commercial vessels at other ports 
even though a lower landed cost might be 
obtained by use of United States-flag com- 
mercial vessels at other ports. 

Furthermore, the proposed change could be 
construed as relaxing the requirement that 
at least 50 per centum of cargo subject to 
the Act be transported on United States-flag 
commercial vessels, since that requirement 
would appear to apply only to the extent 
such vessels were available at ports nearest 
the point where such materials or commodi- 
ties were manufactured. If United States- 
flag commercial vessels were not available at 
such ports, foreign flag vessels could be used 
there or, of course, the cargo could be shipped 
from other ports using either foreign or 
United States-flag vessels. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this report from the standpoint of 
the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD A, ASHWORTH, 
Deputy Under Secretary. 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1974. 
Hon, Norris COTTON, 
U.S, Sente, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR: This refers to your letter 
of July 3, 1974, requesting the Department 
of Commerce position and comments on H.R. 
8193 as it was ordered reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce. 

As you know, we are strongly opposed to 
H.R. 8193. Chief among the considerations 
that have led to our opposition to cargo pref- 
erence for oil imports are the following: 

Higher costs and inflationary pressures. 
Since building and operating costs are both 
higher for U.S.-flag ships than for the ships 
of most foreign countries, and since the 
cargo preference requirement would elimin- 
ate incentives to minimize U.S.-flag tanker 
costs, the enactment of H.R. 8193 would 
significantly increase the costs of our petro- 
leum imports. These increased costs would 
inevitably be reflected in higher consumer 
prices for petroleum products and for other 
derivative products. The legislation would 
also preclude U.S. consumers from bene- 
fiting from periodic downward cycles in world 
shipping rates. In addition, the current 
maritime program has already stretched the 
limits of U.S. shipyard capacity to build 
large tankers, and the increased demand for 
such ships resulting from the enactment 
of H.R. 8193 would force upward the prices 
of steel and other scarce materials without 
significantly increasing the rate of tanker 
construction over the next few years. 

Creates an undesirable precedent and in- 
vites retaliation. By extending cargo pref- 
erence to commercial cargoes for the first 
time, H.R. 8193 would violate a long-stand- 
ing U.S. position of fostering less restrictive 
international trade and commercial policies 
by all nations. If this precedent is establish- 
ed, other interested groups may be expected 
to seek its application to other commodi- 
ties. The legislation would also provide’ an 
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excuse for foreign countries to adopt simi- 
larly discriminatory measures, Such actions 
could take the form of cargo preference 
damaging to other segments of the U.S. 
economy. It should also be noted that this 
legislation would violate our treaties of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with 
more than thirty countries. 

Intensify possible energy shortages. Be- 
cause of the complicated accounting proce- 
dures which must be imposed in the admin- 
istration of oil cargo preference, certain im- 
porters now serving the United States may 
be expected to seek other markets, thus in- 
creasing shortages that are to be expected 
before the goals of Project Independence are 
achieved. 

With the sole exception of the credit for 
foreign-to-foreign operation of VLOO’s until 
a deepwater port off a coast of the United 
States is in operation, the many changes in 
H.R. 8193 made by the Senate Commerce 
Committee have not accomplished any im- 
provement in the bill. Our objections to the 
changes include the following: 

Absence of waiver provision. The absence 
of a provision permitting oll import cargo 
preference to be waived by speedy Executive 
action could be extremely unfortunate, and 
in the event of a national emergency, it could 
be most damaging. In the absence of a 
waiver provision similar to that contained 
in section 901(b)(1) of the 1936 Act, the 
United States could be placed in the 
anomalous and possibly precarious position 
of requiring U.S.-flag tankers to carry neces- 
sary imports and being forced to depend 
at least partially on foreign-flag tankers for 
delivery of fuel to combat forces overseas. 
, Amendment of section 902(b) (1). The in- 
sertion of a “nearest port” requirement could 
lead to significant increases in the shipment 
time and cost for government-impelled car- 
goes sent abroad. The extent of such in- 
creases would vary among United States re- 
gional origin points. It is difficult to antici- 
pate how preference cargo shipments from 
the Great Lakes region might be affected be- 
cause there are a limited number of ships in 
the U.S. privately owned ocean-going mer- 
chant fleet that can transit the Saint Law- 
rence Seaway fully laden. 

Double bottom requirement, The value of 
requiring double bottoms is highly doubtful 
in view of the recent rejection of such a re- 
quirement by the IMCO conference on de- 
sign and construction standards for tankers 
to prevent oil pollution. The rejection of 
double bottoms by IMCO has been followed 
in recently proposed Coast Guard regula- 
tions. This wasteful requirement will add 
five to eleven percent to the cost of tankers, 
which implies a required freight rate six to 
seven percent higher than tankers without 
double bottoms. 

For the reasons summarized above, the 
Department of Commerce is strongly opposed 
to enactment of H.R. 8193 as ordered re- 
ported by the Committee. 

We have been advised by the Office of 
Management and Budget that there would 
be no objection to the submission of our 
report to the Congress from the standpoint 
of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
FREDERICK B. DENT, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


GENERAL COUNSEL 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 24, 1974. 
Hon. Norris COTTON, 
Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Cotton: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of 3 July 1974 concern- 
ing H.R. 8193, the proposed “Energy Trans- 
portation Security Act of 1974." The Depart- 
ment of Defense (DoD) not only opposed the 
enactment of H.R. 8193 when it was con- 
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sidered by the House but strongly opposes 
the version now appearing in the Senate 
Commerce Committee Print of 28 June 1974. 

Our objections to the earlier version of the 
bill were contained in testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Merchant Marine on 
11 October 1973 and in letters on the same 
subject to Mr. Magnuson dated 9 October 
1973 and 21 May 1974, Since that time, the 
amendments made by the Senate Commerce 
Committee have both broadened the scope 
of the bill and narrowed flexibility in the 
use of ocean transportation. This flexibility 
is not only necessary in the interest of na- 
tional defense but also critical in the con- 
servation of government funds expended for 
transportation purposes. 

The first major addition, now appearing 
at page 3, line 23, of the Committee print 
would amend 46 U.S.C. 1241(b)(1) to re- 
quire all government-impelled cargoes (not 
restricted to petroleum products alone) to 
be shipped “at the port or range of ports 
nearest the point where such equipment, 
materials, or commodities are manufactured 
or produced,” Not only does this provision 
appear to go beyond the original purposes of 
the bill, it could carry substantial impact 
on DoD particularly because of its vague 
language. 

It appears that the purpose of the pro- 
posed amendment is to force vessels to go 
to the ports indicated to pick up cargoes 
rather than require that such cargoes be 
moved to other ports which are customarily 
served by U.S. flag ships. If the U.S. flag ships 
did not offer service at the port or range of 
ports indicated, the government would be 
forced to consider shipping cargo reserved 
for U.S. flag ships on foreign flag bottoms. 
An unacceptable alternative would be to ac- 
cumulate cargo manufactured, for example, 
in the Great Lakes Basin at one Great Lakes 
Port for the purposes of inducing a U.S. flag 
vessel to call. This would delay move- 
ment of vital defense cargoes and would very 
likely result in higher transportation costs 
and larger stock levels to compensate for in- 
creased pipeline time. On the other hand, the 
routing of ships to call at a multiplicity of 
Great Lakes ports for small lots would be 
obviously more expensive and would entail 
similar if not greater delays. 

The Military Services, DSA, and GSA pro- 
cure a multitude of items that are subse- 
quently shipped to depots for storage that 
are far removed from points of manufacture 
or production. These supplies are ultimately 
issued for both domestic and foreign use. A 
substantial amount of these supplies are 
shipped overseas from these depots and in- 
land consolidation points. To return these 
cargoes to be shipped from the nearest port 
to their origin point would impose an un- 
conscionable and expensive burden on DoD. 
In addition, DoD, in many cases, would be 
denied the benefits of consolidation into con- 
tainer load lots. 

Ports are selected for DoD export cargo on 
the principle of lowest overall cost to the 
DoD, consistent with operational require- 
ments. In short, costs for a particular seg- 
ment are not the determining factor for 
port selection; but, collective cost, when put 
together and related to service availability 
to meet delivery schedules, is the criterion 
for routing export cargo, In many instances, 
in the exercise of sound traffic management, 
DoD cargo is routed to ports that are not 
the closest to the point of origin in order 
to take advantage of the lowest overall cost 
principle and the availability of ocean ship- 
ping. The effect of the proposed legislation 
could be to dismantle the present DoD stock 
point and distribution system for overseas 
shipments. It could also diffuse DoD's abil- 
ity to produce and transport its shipments to 
the many individual overseas consignees at 
the lowest overall cost to the government. 

The provision cited above is not clear with 
respect to ports protected from port equali- 
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zation practices by Section 8 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1916, i.e., territorial regions and 
zones tributary to such ports. The Federal 
Maritime Commission has held that Stock- 
ton, California is not protected from port 
equalization for the benefit of San Fran- 
cisco since they serve the same hinterland. 
(Stockton Port District v. Pacific Westbound 
Conference, 9 FMS 12 (1965) affirmed 369 
F. 24 380 (9th Cir. 1966)). It would appear 
that supplies with an origin closer to Stock- 
ton than San Francisco would now be re- 
quired to move through Stockton notwith- 
standing the case and decision cited. 

It would seem that the proposal was himed 
principally at non-military preference cargo 
to which only 46 U.S.C. 1241(b) (1) presently 
applies. Up to 50 percent of civilian prefer- 
ence cargo can move on foreign flag ships 
and undoubtedly a large portion of that 
which originates in areas naturally tribu- 
tary to Great Lakes ports does move from 
those ports in foreign flag ships. This would 
seem to be particularly the case with grain 
cargoes, All military cargo, however, is re- 
quired by the 1904 Cargo Preference Act, 10 
U.S.C. 2631 (with exceptions not relevant 
here), to move in U.S. flag ships. The Comp- 
troller General held in 48 Comp. Gen. 429 
(1968) that the 1904 Act requires military 
cargo to be routed to ports served by U.S. 
flag ships or that DoD specially route US. 
flag ships to other ports where the cargo is 
directed for shipment. Thus, so far as DoD 
is concerned, it would seem that there would 
be a conflict of directions. This bill would 
require cargo to be routed to the port near- 
est to the place of manufacture. The 1904 
Act would require the cargo to be routed to 
& port served by U.S. fiag shipping. The Comp- 
troller General’s decision does point to a way 
out of this dilemma. That is the special 
routing of U.S. flag ships to ports nearest 
the place of manufacture not otherwise 
served by U. S. flag shipping. As pointed out 
above, this routing of ships, however, would 
be extremely expensive when small lots of 
cargo are involved which must move on 
short time frames and cannot therefore be 
accumulated into large lots suitable for eco- 
nomical carriage. 

However, with respect to the use of U.S. 
fiag ships out of Great Lakes Ports, informa- 
tion available to DoD indicates that only 
eleven U.S. flag commercial ships (1 break- 
bulk and 10 container) over 1,000 DWT are 
capable of transiting the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Since DoD is governed by both the 1904 
cargo preference statute (100% on US. flag 
or U.S. owner vessels, 10 U.S.C. 2631) and the 
50/50 Act (46 U.S.C. 1241(b) (1)), the ‘‘near- 
est port” clause would place DoD in an al- 
most impossible situation and also would 
place an additional unconscionable admin- 
istrative burden on DoD even under the 
doubtful assumption that all eleven of the 
U.S. flag commercial ships were available 
and could be used effiicently. 

The increasing use of barge ships whose 
barges may now call at inland ports not 
reachable by the “mother ship” should be 
noted. The intent of the port provision of 
H.R. 8193 is not clear with respect to such 
operations. The question remains concerning 
whether the ports in question involve coastal 
and Great Lakes ports solely or include all 
the ports reachable by barge operations. 

Accordingly, the DoD strongly opposes the 
port provisions as they now stand. If such 
provisions are desired, the DoD should be 
exempted therefrom in the interests of re- 
sponsiveness to national defense transpor- 
tation requirements and unnecessary expense 
to the government. 

Another matter of considerable concern 
to DoD is the lack of a clear provision for 
the waiver of carriage requirements in the 
event of an emergency. This provision now 
exists in 46 U.S.C. 1241(b) (1). However, with 
the addition of a new subsection (d), which 
would not specifically contain such a waiver 
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provision, it could be interpreted as denying 
to the DoD the flexibility to respond to con- 
tingency or emergency requirements of the 
armed forces should it be necessary (e.g., to 
alter patterns of petroleum distribution by 
the use of tankers not meeting the proposed 
requirements concerning registry, age, eco- 
nomic life, and pollution control capability). 
Any impediments to the capability of DoD 
to respond to the requirements of the na- 
tional security and defense are strongly op- 
posed. It should be noted that the provisions 
for waiver which now exist in 46 U.S.C. 1241 
(b) (1) have not resulted in a disadvantage 
to the U.S. merchant marine. Therefore, if 
enacted, a provision for waiver similar to 
that which now exists should be included 
in the proposed subsection (d). 

As noted above, DoD opposed the original 
language of H.R. 8193 on the grounds, inter 
alia, that the legislation was unnecessary in 
view of the progress made and anticipated 
pursuant to the Merchant Marine Act of 
1970. We still maintain that view. The De- 
partment of Defense has historically sup- 
ported a strong, modern United States mer- 
chant marine, capable of providing United 
States flag vessels in adequate numbers to 
support the Defense needs of the nation in 
time of peace or war. The post-war decline 
in the U.S. Merchant Marine has been viewed 
with misgiving, but the passage of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1970 finally raised the 
prospect that the nation’s shipping fleet 
could be revitalized in coming years without 
resort to constraints on the free access of 
the world’s merchant fleets to U.S, ports. For, 
just as we support a strong U.S. Flag Mer- 
chant Marine, we oppose measures which 
would seek to impose limitations on the free 
movement of commerce on the high seas. Re- 
strictions by one nation breeds restrictions 
by many of the ultimate detriment of all. 

The United States has become, and will 
remain for some years into the future, an 
oil-short and refinery-short nation depend- 
ent on multiple foreign sources of crude oil 
and refined products to sustain its economy 
in peacetime and to insure adequate pe- 
troleum resources for the nation’s security 
in time of war. We cannot expect the na- 
tions which produce or refine that oil, how- 
ever friendly they may be, to look with 
equanimity on unilateral American legisla- 
tive actions which would dictate in part the 
fiag of the vessels which call at their ports 
to carry away their crude oil or refined prod- 
ucts, or deliver crude oil to their refineries. 
H.R. 8193 would so dictate, and should it 
become law, we must realistically anticipate 
counter actions which would lead to com- 
partmentalization of the world’s tanker 
fleets on a national flag basis. Eventually, 
most tankers would be controlled by gov- 
ernments which are likely to be parties to, 
or vitally concerned with future potential 
crises in international oil supply, whether 
caused by economic, political or military rea- 
sons. The great flexibility in employment of 
the world tanker fleet which we have always 
enjoyed in the past would be gone, with po- 
tentially harmful results in an emergency. 

We recognize the benefits which might 
flow from the proposed legislation for do- 
mestic shipyards and their employees as well 
as for American seamen, but the same bene- 
fits are already being gained by existing leg- 
islation which is producing tankers able to 
compete in unrestricted world trade. H.R. 
8193 is unlikely in our judgment to produce 
sufficient U.S. flag vessels in this decade to 
meet the minimum percentages specified for 
U.S. flag participation in imports, and at the 
same time meet military requirements as 
well as intra-coastal movements restricted 
to U.S. flag vessels by the Jones Act. Ac- 
cordingly during the critical years of maxi- 
mum U.S. dependence on foreign imports 
the bill will do little for national security. 
However, it can be expected that a rapid ex- 
pansion of U.S. tanker shipbuilding will oc- 
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cur, probably producing a large amount of 
new tonnage by the early 1980's, at a time 
when Project Independence should be lead- 
ing to sizable reductions in foreign imports. 
Most of the vessels built under the stimulus 
of H.R. 8193 should, if the nation is to avoid 
exorbitant transportation costs, be of the 
larger sizes. They will be unable to compete 
effectively in foreign trade and will thus face 
increasing unemployment as Project Inde- 
pendence develops momentum. 

The results of the foregoing considerations 
could be a boom and bust cycle in U.S. ship- 
building and maritime employment which 
might lead to strong political and economic 
pressures to mitigate the drive for energy 
self-sufficiency, or to force ever higher per- 
centage preferences for U.S. flag carriage of 
oil imports. Either alternative could be con- 
trary to the best interests of the nation’s 
security. 

It is the potential constraints on oil avail- 
ability, not tankers, which is the key to ade- 
quate energy supply. This fact was well dem- 
onstrated during the recent oil embargo 
when almost overnight the world went from 
a tight tanker supply to a large surplus. 
There is now a large and growing excess of 
world tanker capacity which will be sharply 
increased whenever war or boycott interferes 
with normal oil supply. Availability of U.S. 
flag tankers does not therefore provide sig- 
nificant additional assurance that an ade- 
quate oil supply will be maintained. In fact, 
during politically or economically motivated 
oil boycotts against this nation, U.S. flag 
tankers could be a distinct Hability at load- 
ing ports of boycotting or neutral nations. 

In the opinion of this Department, H.R. 
8193’s benefits are outweighed by its disad- 
vantages which in summary are: (1) in- 
creased cost of ocean transportation result- 
ing in higher domestic petroleum prices; (2) 
encouragement of compartmentalization of 
world tanker fleets and trade routes; (3) po- 
tential conflict with the goals of Project In- 
dependence; (4) failure to provide any sig- 
nificant additional assurance of oil supply in 
an emergency; (5) encouragement of unnec- 
cessary and non-competitive tanker construc- 
tion in the face of an incipient world tanker 
surplus and (6) unwarranted disruption of 
the DOD distribution system resulting in ex- 
cessive transportation costs, increased supply 
levels, unnecessary administrative burden, 
and loss of flexibility to respond to the needs 
of national defense. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Department 
of Defense strongly opposes enactment of 
H.R. 8193. 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN R. HOFFMANN. 


FEDERAL ENERGY ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1974. 
Hon. Norris COTTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR COTTON: This is in response 
to your letter of July 3, 1974, requesting the 
views of the Federal Energy Administration 
with respect to the Senate version of H.R. 
8193, a bill “To require that a percentage of 
United States oil imports be carried on 
United States-flag vessels.” 

The bill, amending Section 901 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 46 U.S.C. § 1241, provides 
that not less than twenty percent of the 
gross tonnage of all oil transported on ocean 
vessels for import into the United States 
shall be transported on privately owned 
United States-flag vessels. This quantity 
would increase, after June 30, 1975, to not 
less than twenty-five percent of the gross 
tonnage, and after June 30, 1977, to not less 
than thirty percent. The bill directs the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to take steps in imple- 
mentation of its requirements. 

We oppose this legislation on the grounds 
that it would increase the likelihood and 
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severity of energy shortages, reduce our capa- 
bility to make adjustments in case of a 
selective embargo, raise the cost of oil to 
consumers, and impede implementation of 
Project Independence. 

In the event of supply interruptions 
caused by producing countries cutting off 
exports, our security interests would not be 
served by regulations requiring the use of 
U.S. flag tankers. Flexibility would be mark- 
edly reduced. When this country has faced 
interruptions in the past, companies have 
managed to maintain oil flows by utilizing 
all of the world tanker fleet, regardless of 
flag, ownership, or nationality of crews, The 
ability to move tankers from one route to 
another would be severely impaired if ship- 
pers were faced with provisions requiring 
that supplies for specific countries could 
only be transported in specific tankers. This 
requirement is exacerbated in the Senate 
version of the bill, which, unlike the House 
version, is not subject to the executive waiver 
contained in 46 U.S.C, § 1241(b) (1). The lack 
of waiver restricts the President's ability to 
act independently in a national emergency 
to lift the Act’s requirements, and make 
available the greatest number of vessels for 
the transportation of oil. 

Even without a supply cutoff, the bill 
creates logistical problems with respect to 
the country’s continued importation of re- 
fined products. The availability of these 
products depends upon spot conditions, such 
as foreign demand and operational refinery 
capacity, that are difficult to predict. Hence, 
importers must act quickly to obtain avail- 
able supplies. The introduction of require- 
ments adversely affecting the ability of U.S. 
importers to move such supplies would re- 
duce their ability to respond quickly, and 
thus tend to reduce the amount of imports 
into this country. 

Enactment of the bi]l would also increase 
pressure on the cost of a commodity which 
has, in the past year, become considerably 
more expensive. The scarcity of U.S. tankers, 
and the fact that transportation in U.S. 
ships is costlier than that in foreign vessels, 
would cause an immediate increase in the 
price of imports and hence contribute to 
the inflation already borne by U.S. con- 
sumers. 

In addition, passage of cargo preference 
legislation would divert technical and man- 
power resources into building tankers for oil 
imports when we have more urgent needs 
related to developing domestic energy 
sources. Development of resources from the 
Outer Continental Shelf and the North Slope 
of Alaska will play a major role in signifi- 
cantly reducing the need for oll imports by 
the end of the decade, Fach of these opera- 
tions will require construction within a 
short time of new equipment and additional 
shipping capacity suitable to service them. 
On the Outer Continental Shelf, we will need 
more drill ships, submersible and semi-sub- 
mersible drill rigs, fixed platforms, work 
boats and other maritime facilities. Simi- 
larly, new, specially-equipped U.S. flag tank- 
ers will be needed to haul oil from the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline to markets in the United 
States. Thirty-two tankers will be required 
just to handle that trade. Construction of 
tankers for oil imports will mean less steel 
either for tankers for the Alaskan trade or 
for floating drilling rigs for developing the 
Outer Continental Shelf. 

Cargo preference legislation would result 
in our building tankers in the face of a 
growing world surplus. Not only the United 
States but other consuming nations have 
embarked on energy conservation programs, 
and tankers under construction or on order 
on a world-wide basis are expected to greatly 
exceed the need for tankers for many years. 
In addition, the opening of the Suez Canal 
and construction of a pipeline across Egypt 
are expected to reduce the need for tankers. 
With the completion of the tankers currently 
on order, there will be a surplus of oil tank- 
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ers, particularly of the “Very Large Crude 
Carriers” (VLCCs) used for the long haul 
from the Persion Gulf to the consuming na- 
tions of the industrialized world. In the face 
of these developments in the world tanker 
market, it would be injudicious for the 
United States to force a substantial con- 
struction program for tankers to import oll. 
Further, it would stimulate investment in 
the future of oil imports rather than invest- 
ment in the future of energy self-sufficiency. 

We have the following specific comments 
to take on sections of the Senate version 
of H.R. 8193 which differ from the House 
bill. First, the Senate version of the bill 
would limit U.S.-flag commercial vessels to 
ones that are less than 20 years of age and 
with respect to which the owner or lessee has 
entered into a capital construction fund 
agreement with the Secretary of Commerce, 
pursuant to which the vessel will be recon- 
structed or replaced at the end of 20 years. 
We believe that the economic life of a vessel 
should be determined by its owner. This pro- 
vision would result in increased costs due to 
requirements that the vessel will lose its 
US.-flag status at the end of 20 years in spite 
of its having a longer economic life. 

Second, the Senate bill would require a 
tanker owner to make mandatory deposits 
in a capital construction fund in order to re- 
place the vessel after 20 years. One of the 
aims of the Administration is to reduce our 
dependence on imports in the future by en- 
couraging conservation in the consumption 
of energy in the United States and by in- 
creasing our supply of energy from domestic 
sources, Under these circumstances, we think 
it is unrealistic to require owners to put 
money aside for the replacement of vessels 20 
years from now, when requirements so far 
in the future for tankers to bring imports 
into the United States may be less than at 
present. 

Third, tankers over 20,000 dead weight tons 
(DWT) constructed after December 31, 1974, 
and delivered after December 31, 1978, would 
be required to be equipped with double 
bottoms. This requirement would substan- 
tially increase construction costs and could 
decrease fleet carrying capacity. In addition, 
the Coast Guard has recently proposed reg- 
ulations on segregated ballast requirements 
which will meet many of the pollution con- 
trol problems without the increased costs 
which a requirement for double bottoms 
would cause. 

Finally, the provision in the Senate bill 
which reduces import fees imposed pursu- 
ant to Presidential Proclamation No. 3279 
would not significantly reduce the cost to the 
consumer of cargo preference and would be 
unwise from a policy standpoint. The pro- 
posed fee reduction would only partially com- 
pensate for the bill's added cost since fees 
are phased in gradually over the next six 
years. Furthermore, import fees are designed 
to discourage imports by providing incen- 
tives for increased domestic exploration. The 
credibility of the fee system, and hence its 
effectiveness, would be undermined by au- 
thorizing exceptions and preferences unre- 
lated to the purpose of increasing our en- 
ergy self-reliance. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the stand- 
point of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN O. SAWHILL, 
Administrator. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., July 15, 1974. 
Hon. NORRIS COTTON, 
Committee on Commerce, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CoTron: This responds to 
your letter of July 3, 1974 in which you ask 
our position concerning the June 28, 1974 
Committee Print of H.R. 8193, the proposed 
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“Energy Transportation Security Act of 
1974.” 

The reasons against enactment of H.R. 
8193, as originally introduced, which we 
previously expressed to the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee are still 
valid with respect to the Senate Commerce 
Committee Print you forwarded and we 
therefore continue to oppose enactment of 
the bill. A copy of the letter in which we pre- 
viously expressed our views is enclosed. 

With respect to the emergency waiver pro- 
vision you refer to, we agree that such a pro- 
vision is desirable if the bill should be 
enacted. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this letter from the stand- 
point of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN H. KYL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., October 9, 1973. 

Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MapaM CHAIRMAN: This responds to 
your request for this Department's views on 
H.R. 7304 and H.R. 8193, identical bills “To 
require that a percentage of United States 
oil imports be carried on United States-flag 
vessels.” 

We recommend against enactment of these 
bills for the reasons stated herein. 

Section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 as amended, 49 Stat. 2015, 46 U.S.C. 
§1241(b) (1), requires that 50 percent of any 
cargo procured by the United States from 
a foreign nation or furnished by the United 
States to a foreign nation without reim- 
bursement, shall be transported in United 
States-flag commercial vessels. For the pur- 
poses of the Act, United States-flag vessels 
must be documented under United States 
laws and must have a United States crew. 
If the ship was built or rebuilt outside of 
the United States, or if it had been docu- 
mented under a foreign flag, to qualify as a 
United States-flag vessel it must be docu- 
mented under United States laws for three 
years. 

H.R. 7304 and H.R. 8193 would amend the 
Act to require that 20 percent of all petrole- 
um products imported into the United States 
on ocean vessels be transported in privately 
owned United States-flag commercial vessels 
to the extent such vessels are available at 
fair and reasonable rates. The requirement 
would be increased to 25 percent in 1975 and 
30 percent in 1977 if the United States ton- 
nage is adequate to carry that quantity. 

We oppose both bills for several reasons. 
First, while the United States and many 
other nations now have cabotage laws re- 
stricting trade between domestic ports to 
vessels of their own flag, very few countries 
impose these flag restrictions on their im- 
ports. The United States has traditionally 
favored international free trade for private 
shipping. Enactment of these bills is there- 
fore contrary to that tradition and might 
prompt similar restrictions by other coun- 
tries on their imports or restrictions by oil 
producing nations on their exports. 

Second, the bill would substantially in- 
crease the cost of imported oil to consumers. 
American crews are two to three times more 
costly than foreign crews. The increased cost 
of imported oll would be borne mostly by 
east coast consumers. Assuming that this 
country’s dependence on foreign oil increases 
at the current rate, the bills could raise the 
cost of imported oil by hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually by 1985. 

While we recognized the importance to 
the nation's security and economy of & 
strong domestic shipping industry, we note 
that there are presently a number of Fed- 
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eral programs designed to revitalize the do- 
mestic shipping industry on both the build- 
ing and operating levels. Moreover, in time 
of emergency the United States can call 
upon ships from the “effective contro] fleet.” 
This fleet is comprised of ships sailing under 
Panamanian, Honduras and Liberian flags 
and owned by the United States citizens who 
agree to transfer control of the ships to the 
United States in the event of a national 
emergency. Moreover, many United States 
owned vessels sailing under foreign flags of 
convenience never sail into ports controlled 
by countries of the flag they are fiying. The 
ties these vessels maintain with such coun- 
tries are often minimal and for appearance 
only. Any danger of these vessels coming 
under exclusive control of the foreign coun- 
try where they are registered is thus remote. 

Therefore, we do not feel that the national 
security benefits these bills and intended to 
achieve justify the conflict with free trade 
policies, and the unavoidable increase in 
costs to consumers of imported oil. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report and that enact- 
ment of H.R. 7304 or H.R, 8193 would not be 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN A. WAKEFIELD, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1974. 
Hon. Norris COTTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR CoTron: Your letter of 
July 3, 1974, to the Attorney General asks 
for our views on the Committee Print of 
H.R. 8193, the proposed “Energy Transporta- 
tion Security Act of 1974,” which sets forth 
the bill in the form reported to the Senate 
by the Committee on Commerce. In this form 
the bill is considerably different from the bill 
as passed by the House of Representatives, on 
May 8, 1974. 

The earlier version was almost entirely 
an amendment to section 901 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 46 
U.S.C. § 1241(b) (1). That provision presently 
requires that 50 percent of any cargo pro- 
cured by the United States from a foreign 
nation or furnished by the United States to 
a foreign nation without reimbursement 
shall be transported on privately owned 
United States-flag commercial vessels. The 
section defines such vessels to exclude, in 
effect, virtually all but those constructed 
within the United States. The present ver- 
sion of the bill makes only a minor amend- 
ment to section 901(b), adds a wholly new 
subsection (d), and contains some provisions 
which are independent of that Act. 

Section 2 has a typographical error and is 
unclear. However, it appears to amend section 
901(b) (1) to add the proviso “to the exteat 
such vessels are available’ to the require- 
ment that 50 percent of United States cargo 
be transported on United States-flag com- 
mercial vessels. 

Section 8, adding a new subsection (d) to 
section 901, incorporates much of the sub- 
stance of the earlier version of the bill plus 
certain new provisions. Thus, the Secretary 
of Commerce is required to take steps to as- 
sure that not less than 20 percent of the oil 
imported into the United States on ocean 
vessels be transported in privately owned 
United States-flag commercial vessels to the 
extent that these vessels are available at fair 
and reasonable rates. 

The requirement would be increased to 25 
percent in 1975 and 30 percent in 1977 if the 
United States tonnage is adequate to carry 
that quantity. The requirement would cover 
both direct shipment to this country and 
shipments from the original point of produc- 
tion to intermediate points for storage, proc- 
essing, refining, or transshipment and ulti- 
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mate delivery into the United States. The 
Secretary of Commerce in administering the 
Act may establish by rule reasonable classi- 
fications of persons and imports subject 
thereto. Provision is also made for review of 
agency action under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act and for judicial review in the 
D.C. Court of Appeals. 

The subsection contains certain new pro- 
visions, For example, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to grant credits toward 
the fulfillment of the percentage require- 
ments imposed in the case of oil transported 
by United States-flag vessels over 100,000 
deadweight tons between foreign ports until 
such time as an oil discharge facility capable 
of discharging fully laden vessels of over 
300,000 deadweight tons is in operation on 
any coast of the United States. The provision 
contains a new definition of privately owned 
United States-flag commercial vessels which 
goes beyond that already contained in sec- 
tion 901(b) (1) to require a capital construc- 
tion fund agreement between the owner or 
lessee and the Secretary of Commerce which 
would incorporate terms specified in the pro- 
vision. The subsection also requires annual 
reports by the Secretary of Commerce to the 
President and Congress. 

Section 4 of the bill exempts small refiners 
of less than 30,000 barrels per day capacity 
from its provisions so long as the total im- 
ports of the refiner do not in any years ex- 
ceed its rated refining capacity. Section 5, 
finally, would reduce license fees required 
on imports of crude oil by 15 cents per 
barrel for a period of 5 years if the Secretary 
of the Treasury determines that such crude 
oil is transported on United States-flag ves- 
sels and the fee saving is being passed on the 
the ultimate consumers of the crude oil. 

The Department of Justice is opposed to 
impediments placed in the way of full and 
free competition in the marketplace. We are 
also opposed in principle to schemes for 
Government regulation and allocation of 
commodities because they operate to freeze 
and distort the working of competitive 
forces. This bill includes both objectionable 
features. 

First, by requiring that certain percent- 
ages of oil imports be carried in United 
States-flag vessels the bill creates a captive, 
non-competitive market for this class of 
tankers. 

It is well known that U.S.-flag vessels 
cost more to construct and more to operate 
than others. With their use required to the 
extent indicated the added costs will nat- 
urally be passed on to the consumer, dis- 
proportionately so to the consumer on the 
East Coast where the need for imported oil 
is by far the greatest. But aside from this, 
establishment of a sheltered market will have 
an inevitable upward effect on rates, insulat- 
ing as it will this portion of the tanker trade 
from the competitive forces of world tanker 
rates. The situation in the tanker market 
will be analogous to that in former years 
when the Mandatory Oil Import Program, by 
curbing the volume of imported oil, served 
to insulate the domestic crude and product 
markets from the competitive effects of for- 
eign oil which was then selling at much lower 
prices. 

Second, special provision for certain tank- 
ers necessarily will require a measure of gov- 
ernmental regulation over all tanker imports 
in order to allocate the required percentages 
to US.-flag vessels. Aside from necessitating 
a cumbersome and perhaps unworkable sys- 
tem of control, this regulation could seri- 
ously affect competitive relationships in the 
petroleum industry. 

Some recognition of this aspect is seen in 
the bill’s exemption from its provisions of 
imports by small refiners. The rationale for 
this is obviously the comparatively greater 
impact an increase in shipping costs would 
have on their operations compared to the 
major integrated companies, with a resultant 
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increased difficulty in competing against the 
latter. But the bill here deals only with the 
very smallest operators, taking no account 
of the shipping cost impact on other small 
refiners, defined by Congress in Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 (87 Stat. 
627, 629), as those ranging in size up to 
175,000 barrels per day capacity. 

Again, the ability of non-integrated im- 
porters to compete against the majors would 
be further jeopardized by the bill’s provision 
including shipments from a foreign point of 
production to a foreign refinery before the 
product is shipped to this country. This re- 
quirement might be attainable by the larger, 
fully integrated oil companies using their 
own foreign refineries or the foreign refineries 
of other under long-term fixed-quantity con- 
tracts. But it would seem highly unlikely 
that any foreign refiners other than those 
whose primary market is the United States 
would employ higher-cost U.S.-flag tankers 
to supply it with crude against the chance 
of facilitating short-term contracts or spot 
sales to smaller non-integrated American 
importers. 

In addition, as your letter noted, the prob- 
lem is compounded by the revised organiza- 
tion of the bill's provisions. Establishing the 
U.S.-flag vessel quota requirements in a 
separate subsection has the effect of prevent- 
ing the applicability to them of the proviso 
in section 901(b) (1) permitting a temporary 
waiver of cargo preferences “. . . whenever 
the Congress by concurrent resolution or 
otherwise, or the President of the United 
States, or the Secretary of Defense declares 
that an emergency exists justifying a tem- 
porary waiver. .. .”’ Thus, under the revised 
bill the cargo preference requirement is made 
absolute, with no possibility of waiver for 
any reason whatever. 

For the foregoing reasons, accordingly, the 
Department of Justice continues to recom- 
mend against enactment of this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
W. VINCENT RAKESTRAW, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1974. 
Hon. Norris COTTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Cotton: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of July 3, 
1974, requesting the views on Senate Com- 
merce Committee Print on H.R, 8193 dated 
July 12, 1973. 

Although the Senate version of the cargo 
preference bill differs from the House ver- 
sion passed on May 3, we still consider the 
legislation to be adverse to the foreign eco- 
nomic policy interests of the United States. 
Our basic objections which were summarized 
in former Acting Secretary of State Kenneth 
Rush’s letter to the Chairman dated May 
17 and in Departmental testimony before the 
subcommittee on the Merchant Marine are 
that the bill, inter alia, (1) would place the 
United States in violation of more than 
thirty FCN treaties; (2) would encourage 
similar or more restrictive moves on the part 
of other countries; (3) would adversely affect 
the security and flexibility of the transport 
of U.S. energy imports; and (4) would, by 
increasing petroleum import costs, affect the 
U.S. domestic economy in and of itself and 
would have a negative effect on U.S. export 
competitiveness. 

The Senate version in proposed subsection 
(a) (5) would add a further protectionist 
element to our foreign shipping policy by 
providing for a waiver of the fee on imported 
oil up to 15 percent a barrel when it is 
brought in by US. flag tankers. Eyen though 
savings would have to be passed on to con- 
sumers, this protectionist aspect may be le- 
gitimately criticized by our trading partners 
as discriminatory; it will thus undercut 
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broader U.S. foreign economic policy ob- 
jectives. 

Because of these adverse foreign policy 
considerations, I urge you and your col- 
leagues to vote against approval of HR. 
8193. 

Cordially, 
Linwoop HOLTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
jor Congressional Relations. 


SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1974. 
Hon. Norris COTTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR COTTON: Reference is made 
to your letter of July 3, 1974, which requested 
the comments of the Department of Trans- 
portation on the Senate version of H.R. 8193. 

The bill would amend section 901 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 by adding a 
new subsection to ensure that at least twenty 
percent of the gross tonnage of all oil im- 
ported into the United States on ocean ves- 
sels is transported on privately owned United 
States-flag commercial vessels. The bill would 
require that the amount carried be increased 
to twenty-five percent by June 30, 1975, and 
to thirty percent after June 30, 1977, if the 
Secretary of Commerce determines prior to 
the effective dates that there is adequate 
United States tonnage available to carry those 
quantities of oil. 

The bill defines a “privately owned United 
States-flag commercial vessel” as a vessel of 
United States registry, which was built in 
the United States, not over twenty years old 
(or reconstructed and not beyond economic 
life), and whose owner or lessee is a party to 
a capital construction fund agreement which 
requires replacement at the end of 20 years 
or extended economic life. Additionally, any 
privately owned United States-flag commer- 
cial vessel larger than 20,000 dead weight 
tons entitled to the benefits of this proposed 
subsection, and contracted for after Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, or delivered after December 31, 
1978, would be required to be constructed 
using the best available pollution prevention 
technology and equipped with a segregated 
ballast capacity, determined appropriate by 
the Secretary of Transportation, achieved in 
part by fitting double bottoms. 

The Department of Transportation pre- 
pared and forwarded to the Senate Committee 
on Commerce comments on S. 2089, a com- 
panion bill to H.R. 8193, on December 18, 
1973. We also prepared and forwarded to you 
answers to three specific questions concern- 
ing the relationship between H.R. 8193 and 
the regulation of tanker vessels under title IT 
of the Ports and Waterways Safety Act of 
1972 (46 USC 391a) [hereinafter referred to as 
the Tanker Act] on June 25, 1974. We offer 
the following comments on the new Senate 
version of H.R. 8198. 

The Department of Transportation strongly 
opposes the new Senate version because it 
would conflict with the administration of the 
Tanker Act. Section 201 of the Tanker Act 
gives the Secretary of Transportation the 
necessary authority to issue rules and regula- 
tions for vessels carrying liquid cargo in bulk 
to regulate design and construction to pro- 
tect the environment (46 U.S.C. 391a(3)). 
Double bottoms are not legislatively required 
by that Act. This bill would require double 
bottoms on new vessels (as defined in the 
proposed 46 U.S.C, 1241(d) (4) (B); line 14-24, 
page 7 of the bill). Arguably, the bill would 
require the Secretary of Transportation to 
issue regulations requiring double bottoms 
on a certain class of vessels, ie., those new 
vessels carrying oil for import, whether in 
bulk or not. Therefore, certain tanker vessels 
engaged in international trade would be re- 
quired to have double bottoms, while other 
tanker vessels would not. 
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We feel the environmental benefit of this 
bill is limited. This Department has suffi- 
cient regulatory authority under the Tanker 
Act to address necessary environmental pro- 
tection issues for tankers. We do not believe 
double bottoms are a fully effective environ- 
mental protection feature unless their adop- 
tion is mandatory and universal; that is, for 
all vessels, both foreign and domestic. This 
bill would require double bottoms on only a 
very limited number of tankers; therefore, 
the degree of protection afforded the environ- 
ment would be quite small. They would not 
be required on United States vessels used 
exclusively in the coastwise trade or exclu- 
sively on internal United States waters. For- 
eign tanker vessels would not be affected, 
although the bill also raises serious questions 
about the applicability of 46 U.S.C. 391a(7) 
in the Tanker Act which requires that any 
regulatory requirements under the Tanker 
Act which requires that any regulatory re- 
quirements under the Tanker Act apply 
equally to foreign and United States-flag 
vessels operating in the foreign trade. Any 
attempt to extend the double bottom require- 
ment to foreign vessels would meet with 
strong foreign opposition in light of the re- 
jection of the double bottom concept at the 
1973 IMCO Pollution Conference. Further, 
United States tanker vessels carrying sub- 
stances other than oil would not be required 
to comply with the double bottom standard. 
Therefore, the bill creates a system of in- 
equalities among tanker vessels in contrast 
to the Tanker Act which mandates equal 
treatment for all classes of tankers. 

We also question the use of the phrase 
“best available pollution prevention tech- 
nology” (proposed 46 U.S.C. 1241(d) (4) (B); 
line 18, page 7 of the bill). There is no cor- 
responding requirement under the Tanker 
Act and, therefore, a question exists as to 
exactly what the phrase describes, or wheth- 
er it is intended to differentiate from con- 
struction and operating standards to be is- 
sued under the provisions of the Tanker Act. 
In summary, we fee] that the bill is not only 
& limited pollution prevention measure, but 
also a stumbling block in the development 
of a viable United States flag fleet, which we 
understand to be the purpose of the bill. 

We offer the following technical comments 
on the bill: 

a. The use of substantive provisions re- 
quiring construction standards (in lines 14- 
24, page 7 of the bill) in a definitional sec- 
tion is confusing, particularly in light of 
the reference back (i.e. “such vessels”) to 
the category or class of vessels being defined. 
This creates a new vessel/existing vessel 
problem which should be specifically dealt 
with. 

b. Additionally, nowhere in the bill is there 
a provision limiting the bill’s application to 
vessels carrying liquid cargo in bulk. The 
present language would appear to apply to 
any new vessel carrying even a few barrels of 
oil for import to the United States. The 
double bottom construction standard would 
also seem to apply to these vessels, an obvi- 
ously unintended result. Therefore, there 
should be a limitation to ensure the bill’s 
application to only tanker vessels. 

c. The definition of “United States” (lines 
1-3, page 8) does not include all United 
States areas in which privately owned United 
States-flag commercial vessels are presently 
documented. 

d. The reference to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation (in lines 20-21 and line 24, page 7 
of the bill) should more appropriately be 
“the Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating.” 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDE S. BRINEGAR. 
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SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1974. 
Hon. NORRIS COTTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR COTTON: I have reviewed 
the provisions of H.R. 8193, the “Energy 
Transportation Security Act of 1974,” as it 
has been reported out by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce. I am seriously concerned 
at the impact which this Act will have on 
the nation’s economy and on our ability to 
accommodate future energy demands if it 
were to be enacted in its present form. 

As previously noted in my letter of July 3, 
1974, enactment of this legislation as it 
passed the House would result in higher 
costs for both imported and domestic oil by 
requiring a specified percentage of United 
States oil imports to be carried in United 
States flag vessels. It would adversely affect 
the nation’s ability to maintain and assure 
adequate supplies of energy, and to achieve 
the goals of Project Independence. More- 
over, supplying the United States built 
tanker capacity required by this Act would 
divert vital shipyard facilities from such im- 
portant domestic energy production efforts 
as the manufacture of oil rigs and tubular 
goods. 

Two changes made by the Committee on 
Commerce since the date of my earlier letter 
are especially disturbing. 

First, as reported out by the Committee, 
the Act would fail to incorporate the provi- 
sion allowing an emergency Presidential 
waiver of the requirement that a percent- 
age—rising from 20 percent at the time of 
enactment to 30 percent beginning in 1977— 
of U.S. oil imports be carried in United States 
flag vessels. Delegation of the emergency 
waiver provision would greatly reduce our 
ability to respond quickly and effectively to 
any future supply interruptions, and our 
flexibility in securing needed imports under 
such conditions. 

Second, the Committee version would re- 
quire the reduction of import license fees 
payable on imports of crude oil pursuant 
to Presidential proclamation. Such fees 
would be reduced by 15 cents per barre] for 
a period of five years from the date of en- 
actment, if the Secretary of the Treasury 
determines that the crude oil involved is 
imported on privately owned United States 
flag commercial vessels, and that “the 
amount resulting from the nonpayment of 
such license fees is passed on to the ulti- 
mate consumers of such crude oil in what- 
ever form it is when ultimately consumed,” 

The imposition of license fees is a care- 
fully considered mechanism designed to en- 
courage increased domestic oil production 
capacity. Insofar as crude oil imports are 
concerned, it is intended to encourage do- 
mestic exploration. Any exemption not di- 
rectly related to this purpose would under- 
mine this very important mechanism, and 
seriously affect our ability to set such fees 
so as to achieve this result. Moreover, the 
bill is unworkable in its present form since 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
whether license fee savings from use of 
United States flag vessels have been passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. 

Both this Department and the Federal 
Energy Administration have previously 
highlighted, in correspondence and testi- 
mony, the adverse effects that enactment of 
H.R. 8193 would have. As now reported out, 
such effects would be even more severe. I 
strongly urge that the bill not be enacted 
in its present form. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. SIMON. 
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TRIBUTE TO WAYNE MORSE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it was with 
great sadness that I learned of the death 
of former Senator Wayne Morse on Mon- 
day, July 22. The country has lost a 
truly great American, the world has lost 
@ man of distinction, and those of us in 
the U.S. Senate have lost a friend and 
a colleague who brought honor to this 
body. 

For all of his 73 years, Wayne Morse 
fought for his principles. His life was an 
amplification of the phrase rugged in- 
dividualism. As a legislator, he was truly 
nonpartisan, and defended and supported 
his values no matter what the party line 
dictated. We all know that he was a 
member of both major political parties 
during his service in the Senate. How- 
ever, no matter what party he was affili- 
ated with the people of Oregon and the 
entire country knew that Wayne Morse 
was his own man, Nobody, whether a 
President, Member of Congress or fellow 
citizen could tell Wayne Morse how to 
cast his vote. 

His lonely fight against the use of U.S. 
forces in Vietnam is but one example 
of an issue where he was not afraid to 
take and to hold a position and view- 
point that was unpopular but which he 
felt deep in his heart was right. 

While his position on Vietnam has re- 
ceived the most attention in recent years, 
other areas and issues bear the imprint 
of this remarkable statesman. Perhaps 
one of his greatest legacies is to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Wayne Morse took in- 
tense, personal interest in the affairs of 
the District, particularly in the areas of 
education and home rule. Among his ac- 
complishments in the area of education, 
was the creation of two institutions of 
higher education in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—Federal City College and the Wash- 
ington Technical Institute. However, his 
most vocal fight was for effective home 
rule for the District of Columbia. Ironi- 
cally this goal was not achieved while 
he was a Member of the Senate. But he 
paved the way for Congress to enact the 
necessary legislation this year and he 
lived to see home rule finally come to 
Washington. 

None of us ever knows how history 
will judge our actions. But I feel confident 
that the unique contributions of Wayne 
Morse will bring him recognition for a 
long time to come. Americans can point 
to him with pride as a man who served 
his State and country in the best and 
most honest way he knew—willing to 
make the tough decisions, to stand out 
front and alone on an issue and to be 
open, candid and honest with his con- 
stituents. His independence, integrity, 
and nonpartisan nature made him 
reminiscent of the great pillars of the 
Senate in the 19th century. 

Wayne Morse forced us to carefully 
consider all our policies. Democracy in 
the United States thrives on open debate 
and constant vigilance to protect and to 
preserve our guaranteed freedoms. 
Wayne Morse made sure that his coun- 
try continued to move forward and re- 
fused to close his eyes when he felt the 
principles upon which this country is 
built were threatened or being diluted. 
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Wayne Morse forced all of us to carefully 
consider and reconsider the directions 
we were headed and whether or not we 
agreed with him—he made us think and 
question. 

Wayne Morse, the great dissenter who 
deeply believed in the slogan of his first 
senatorial campaign—‘“principle above 
politics”—will be missed by the entire 
country. But his legacy of honesty, trust, 
and integrity will remain for decades to 
come. 


DAHOMEY’S INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today, 
August 1, 1974, marks the 14th anniver- 
sary of the Republic of Dahomey, a small 
French-speaking country on the west 
coast of Africa. Dahomey is rich in his- 
tory, having been a major West African 
kingdom during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. Dahomeans have notable cultural 
ties with peoples of Brazil and Haiti in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

A developing country, Dahomey’s ex- 
ports are mostly agricultural. Palm oil 
products have traditionally constituted 
the country’s major export, but in recent 
years, Dahomey has been increasing cot- 
ton production. There are a number of 
light industry enterprises which produce 
almost exclusively for the domestic 
market. 

Cotonou, the administrative capital, is 
a pleasant modern city, with interna- 
tional air services and excellent tourist 
facilities. Other major towns include: 
Porto Novo, the traditional capital; Oui- 
dah, a historic trading center dating 
from the early years of European contact 
with West Africa; and Abomey, the 
capital city of Dahomey’s royal family. 
Dahomey’s warm tropical climate, sandy 
beaches, historical sites, and friendly 
people make it an ideal country for 
tourists and vacationers wanting a 
glimpse at authentic West Africa. 

The United States has had friendly 
relations with Dahomey since its inde- 
pendence. There is a small American Em- 
bassy in Cotonou and a one man U.S, 
information office which includes a cul- 
tural center. The Peace Corps has been 
active in Dahomey for several years, and 
presently has about 60 volunteers en- 
gaged mainly in teaching, agriculture, 
and public health projects. AID has re- 
cently made two major development 
loans: one project involves resurfacing 
of 75 miles of roadway on Dahomey’s 
vital north-south highway, and the other 
provides for construction of a new bridge 
at Cotonou along the coastal highway 
linking Nigeria with its three western 
neighbors. 

Mr. President, I take this opportunity 
to congratulate the President, the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Dahomey on 
this, the 14th anniversary of their 
republic. 


THE RETURN OF THE HOLY CROWN 
OF ST. STEPHEN 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
recent articles in a number of newspapers 
have expressed the opinion that Amer- 
ican possession of the Holy Crown of St. 
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Stephen is a major obstacle to fully nor- 
malized, friendly relations between our 
country and Hungary. 

Mr. President, I feel that any attempt 
on our part to allow the transfer of this 
crown would be grossly inappropriate. In 
May of 1945, the guardians of the crown 
deposited it with our government for 
safekeeping until such time as a legiti- 
mate Hungarian Government would be 
formed and the country’s independence 
restored. 

It is obvious that the present Buda- 
pest government was neither elected 
democratically, nor was it evolved in ac- 
cordance with the principles of Hungar- 
ian traditional constitutional law. Fur- 
thermore, the presence of over 60,000 So- 
viet troops in Hungary and the enforced 
economic and political integration of 
Hungary into the Soviet bloc provide 
clear evidence that the present Hungar- 
ian Government is neither legitimate nor 
independent. 

The United States would be abdicat- 
ing its role as a responsible and trust- 
worthy guardian of the Holy Crown of 
St. Stephen should it fall prey to tran- 
sient international politicking and sub- 
missively deliver the crown to the present 
Hungarian regime. Such an action would 
be a complete and utter betrayal of the 
trust which the guardians of the crown 
rie fit to place in our country back in 

For a thousand years, this crown has 
been regarded as a symbol of constitu- 
tional and governmental authority, 
whether or not Hungary was a monarchy. 
Furthermore, the crown has been for 
centuries the symbol of Hungarian Chris- 
tianity. The Holy Crown of St. Stephen 
is the symbol of the Hungarian nation’s 
constitutional and Christian heritage, 
not the property of an atheistic, illegiti- 
mate regime imposed by the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. President, American diplomatic 
recognition of the present Budapest gov- 
ernment does not constitute any form 
of moral approval. Such action merely 
recognizes that this particular govern- 
ment effectively controls the territory and 
successfully imposes its will on the people 
it claims to represent. 

Should we allow the transfer of the 
crown to such a regime, it would repre- 
sent a clear and unmistakable moral ap- 
probation of the present Budapest gov- 
ernment. Such an action would be a ter- 
rible mistake for our Nation to commit. 


AIRCRAFT-NOISE CONTROL NOW 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, neces- 
sary aircraft noise abatement regulations 
must be promulgated now. The Noise 
Control Act of 1972, which I authored, 
was aimed at reducing noise pollution 
with the use of all available technology. 
Yet, after many false starts, too many 
delays, we still do not have worthy regu- 
lations to quiet our thunderous fleet of 
commercial aircraft—notably those pow- 
ered by the JT-3-D and JT-8-D engines. 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
has proposed rule 74-14, concerning SAM 
aircraft retrofit of the JT-3-D and JT-8- 
D engines which could reduce unneces- 
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sary aircraft noise by as much as 74 per- 
cent within the next 5 years. The airlines 
have strongly protested this proposed 
rule, based, it appears to me, on purely 
pecuniary interests. They favor the NASA 
refan program—a program costing five 
times that of retrofit, and not technolog- 
ically available until 1978. Not only are 
they sacrificing available technology, 
but I would not be surprised to hear 
arguments against SAM advanced 
against refan when such technology 
becomes readily available. 

Moreover, NASA has discontinued its 
refan program for the JT-3-D aircraft— 
the 707s and DC-8’s—which comprise 
the noisiest one-fourth of our current 
fieet, Such aircraft, likely to be in sery- 
ice for another 5 to 6 years, can only be 
quieted through the use of SAM. There 
is no trade-off here. Either the JT-3-D 
aircraft are quieted now with SAM, or 
they are not quieted at all. 

Yesterday, along with my colleagues, 
Senators Hart, HARTKE, Cook, BUCKLEY, 
and STAFFORD, I sent a letter to FAA Ad- 
ministrator Alexander Butterfield ex- 
pressing exasperation with delays and 
urging immediate promulgation of pro- 
posed rule 74-14 which, in compliance 
with congressional intent under the 
Noise Control Act of 1972, would make 
use of available technology to reduce 
substantially noise pollution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of that letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, D.C., July 30, 1974. 
Mr. ALEXANDER P, BUTTERFIELD, 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 
Deak MR. BUTTERFIELD: We understand 
that you are about to decide whether to 


revise Proposed Rule 74-14 (March 27, 
1974) concerning SAM aircraft retrofit, and 
that promulgation of some form of the Rule 
will occur imminently. As members. of the 
Senate Committees with oversight respon- 
sibility for the Noise Control Act of 1972, we 
are writing to ensure that you have before 
you a balanced view of Senate testimony and 
other information which we have collected 
on this issue. 

In our view, further delay in promulgation 
of this Rule cannot be justified if FAA is 
to comply with Congress’ directive in Section 
7(b) of the Noise Control Act of 1972 to 
regulate the abatement of aircraft noise “in 
order to afford present and future relief and 
protection to the public health and welfare” 
(emphasis added). Based on the information 
available to us, it appears that FAA has 
adequately demonstrated that its proposal 
ifor the retrofit or retirement of earlier 
generation jets powered by JT3D and JT8D 
engines fully complies with statutory re- 
quirements for safety, availability of tech- 
nology and economic reasonableness. Thus, 
the Rule should be promulgated without 
additional delay. 

The Environmental Protection Agency, 
community groups around our Nation’s 
jetports, airport operators and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences all support 
prompt FAA adoption of Proposed Rule 
74-14. Opposition has mainly come from the 
airlines themselves, and has primarily been 
directed at the high cost of implementation 
of the SAM retrofit program, a cost which is 
far below that predicted for implementation 
of the not-yet-demonstrated refan tech- 
nology. 
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(Hence, we surmise that objections on 
grounds of cost will be raised even more 
forcefully at such future time as refan 
technology becomes available.) 

We concur with the views of Congressman 
Wydler, the Acting Chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Astronautics and Space 
Technology, who stated at hearings on this 
issue last week: 

“I come to the conclusion (that) I don’t 
think there really is a viable opinion here (in 
the refan program). If we are going to do 
anything in this retrofitting field . . . within 
the foreseeable future, I think we have to go 
with the SAM program at the present time.” 
(Transcript, p. 293.) 

During the one-day hearing held on May 
16 by the Senate Aviation Subcommittee of 
the Commerce Committee, the Subcommit- 
tee heard only from industry repre- 
sentatives on the FAA proposed regulations. 
Regrettably, no oral testimony was received 
from any of the local community or citizens’ 
organizations around the Nation in support 
of FAA's program to reduce noise at its 
source in the aircraft engine. Had these other 
groups been heard, they would have sup- 
ported the merits of SAM technology on the 
following bases: 

1. SAM retrofit will provide “meaningful 
relief” to our citizens. 

SAM retrofit program would bring the 
noise levels of older jets down to those of the 
new wide-bodied (B—747, DC-10, L-1011) air- 
craft. By 1978, the use of SAM would reduce 
the number of persons exposed to unaccept- 
able levels of noise by 74 percent. This is ex- 
clusive of operating procedures which, if im- 
plemented, would further reduce the num- 
ber of individuals impacted. Actual tests 
comparing untreated and SAM-treated air- 
craft (such as the tests conducted at Dulles 
Airport) and psycho-acoustic studies con- 
ducted by Columbia University reveal that 
reductions in noise levels are perceptible to 
airport neighbors and that the noise levels 
achievable through SAM technology result 
in significant, measurable reductions in 
annoyance. 

2. The potential benefits from NASA's re- 
fan program do not justify the 3-year addi- 
tional delay and a cost five times that of 
the SAM program. 

The overwhelming weight of evidence ad- 
duced at the three oversight hearings this 
year suggests that the NASA refan program 
JT8D aircraft to reduce engine noise—is no 
longer a viable option to quiet today’s fleet 
of aircraft. The refan program, while indi- 
cating the promise of substantial reduc- 
tions in aircraft takeoff noise in the future, 
has yet to be flight tested, and final results 
will not be available for at least another 
year. In contrast, as the U.S. Department of 
Transportation has testified, the current 
commercial fleet could be completely modi- 
fied by 1978 to community-acceptable levels 
with SAM nacelle treatments. At least a 
three-year delay, until 1981, would be re- 
quired if the refan technology, when proven, 
were to be mandated for the same fleet. 

Moreover, it is anticipated that with con- 
tinued energy shortages, the life of the 
fuel-efficient JT3D aircraft [707’s and DC- 
8’s] will be greatly prolonged. According to 
the Air Transport Association, 400 of these 
noisy aircraft will still be flying in the U.S. 
fleet by 1981. Refan research on these air- 
craft was discontinued last year, so SAM-ing 
offers the only hope of noise relief. 

System costs for the refan program are 
anticipated to be five times those of the 
SAM program, without a proportional reduc- 
tion in noise impact. The Department of 
Transportation's study of the noise contours 
at 23 major U.S. airports, released on July 25 
of this year, concluded that, even assuming 
the most optimistic results of the NASA 
refan program, the SAM retrofit program is 
considerably more cost-effective. 
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3. The $600—$800 million cost of SAM retro- 
fit can be financed in part by a user tax 
and in part by the Airport and Airways Trust 
Fund. 


The scheduled airlines view the $600 to 
$800 million cost of the SAM program as & 
threat to their economic well being. No 
doubt this same objection will be raised 
against the $4 billion price tag of the refan 
program. While we recognize that our air- 
lines must be Kept financially viable, so, too, 
they must ize the health and environ- 
mental “costs” which aircraft noise imposes 
on airport neighbors, local communities and 
airport operators. 

At the Senate Aviation Subcommittee 
hearings in May, the FAA testified that the 
cost of SAM retrofit could be financed by in- 
creasing airline fares by less than one per 
cent—or about 60 cents per ticket. Those 
who fly our Nation’s airways would bear 
this nominal cost to assure that their jour- 
ney will not cause unnecessary annoyance to 
people on the ground. To put such a cost into 
proportion, the surcharge for the SAM pro- 
gram would be about the cost of a pack of 
cigarettes purchased at LaGuardia Airport 
in New York; less than the cost of an in- 
flight cocktail. Some money could also be 
made available from the Airport and Airways 
Trust Fund, which should show a surplus 
by the end of Fiscal Year 1975. 

Tronically, the airlines have spent more 
than the cost of retrofit to convert the 
interiors of their older, noisier aircraft to the 
new wide-body look, a cosmetic action which 
also extends the useful life of the planes. 

4. Promulgation of proposed Rule 74-14 
would not prevent or inhibit use of refan 
technology at such time as it becomes avail- 
able. 

4s you stated and documented at the May 
16 oversight hearing, “certainly refan could 
be applied to aircraft of future design as a 
potential [for noise relief] for such aircraft.” 
We share your view that technological ad- 
vances such as refan should be implemented 
for new aircraft at such time as they become 
available. 

For these reasons, we urge immediate pro- 
mulgation of proposed Rule 74-14. We are 
convinced, from the information available to 
date, that the SAM technology will bring 
meaningful relief to our noise-impacted 
communities, that the costs of aircraft 
modifications are proportionate to the bene- 
fits to be derived and that, since the SAM 
technology fulfills the statutory require- 
ments specified in the Noise Control Act of 
1972, FAA can do no less than to promulgate 
its final regulation without delay. 

Sincerely, 

Vance HARTKE, 

MARLOW W. COOK, 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
JOHN V, TUNNEY, 

PHILIP A. Hart, 

James L. BUCKLEY, 

U.S. Senators. 


INTERVIEW WITH AMBASSADOR 
MYRDAL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, one of 
the world’s most distinguished arms con- 
trol advocates, Alva Myrdal, recently dis- 
cussed her 12 years of experience as a 
representative of Sweden to the United 
Nations Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament at Geneva. 

Ambassador Myrdal termed the 12 
years generally a disappointment. She 
recalled that in 1962 there seemed to be 
hope of achieving a comprehensive nu- 
clear test ban treaty—CTB. Yet that goal 
has eluded the committee’s grasp. The 
technical arguments which have been 
raised as obstacles to the conclusion of 
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a CTB, Mrs. Myrdal argues, have been 
nationalistic ones in reality, based on na- 
tional decisions to continue the develop- 
ment of new nuclear weapons rather 
than to seek an agreement to halt that 
development. 

Mrs. Myrdal stated that the issue of 
verification as an obstacle to the conclu- 
sion of a CTB is in reality a smokescreen 
since we can monitor effectively virtually 
all tests. The question now is not one of 
verification technology, but one of politi- 
cal will. 

Her comments on a threshold treaty 
are particularly noteworthy in the after- 
math of the recent summit session. Am- 
bassador Myrdal states: 

It won’t work. You can’t control the size 
of the device being tested; you can only 
monitor the yleld on the seismological scale. 
There is no definite correspondence between 
the two. It might differ by a factor of 10, 
depending on whether the device is put in 
granite or alluvium, or put in a big hole. 
Everybody knows you can’t check on whether 
a low limit has been violated or not. It's just 
as easy to agree on a total test ban, and then 
use the seismological means and other kinds 
of intelligence reports to check on what is 
happening. 


Meanwhile, as arms control is given 
only lip-service, the world powers go on 
adding to their stockpiles and improving 
the weapons year by year. 

Now the qualitative arms race is the main 
destabilizing factor that frightens us. 


Ambassador Myrdal argued that all 
nations would be the beneficiaries if the 
weapons research would cease, and if the 
resources mobilized for nuclear arms de- 
velopment were harnessed instead for 


the tasks of development. 

But today, Mrs. Myrdal critically 
notes, many countries are engaged in 
major new weapons developments, and 
she cites with particular alarm, two new 
U.S. systems: lethal binary nerve gas 
weapons and tactical mininuclear weap- 
ons. The first represents a danger of 
blocking international agreement on 
preventing a chemical warfare weapons 
competition; the second presents the 
danger of blurring the distinction be- 
tween conventional and nuclear weap- 
ons and making these smaller nuclear 
weapons more “acceptable” for use in an 
otherwise conventional conflict and thus 
more easily breeching the psychological 
inhibition to first using nuclear weapons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERVIEW WITH ALVA Myrpat—"IT’s THE 
QUALITATIVE ARMS RACE THAT FRIGHTENS 
Us Most” 

The veteran disarmament advocate speaks 
of her enduring preoccupations: the diver- 
sion of arms research and development re- 
sources to peaceful purposes and the use 
of international legislation to outlaw cruel 
weapons. 

I remember very well our interview in 
March, 1962, in Geneva. It was in your hotel 
suite and you were surrounded by a vast 
pile of books, all of which were on arms con- 
trol, but I think you had every one, 

I had to read up at that time when I was 
rather new to the subject. 
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Everybody was pretty new to the subject 
of arms control at that time. And I won't 
say that the spirit was very optimistic in 
March of 1962 at the opening of the 18- 
Nation Disarmament Committee. There was 
& Berlin crisis at the time. The Russians 
had broken the moratorium on testing. The 
United States had announced it was going 
to resume testing. We were only months 
away from the Cuban missile crisis. At the 
same time, the committee seemed to have 
a workmanlike attitude. The members 
seemed serious about the subject and there 
were some reasons to be optimistic. The 
United States and the Soviet Union seemed 
to be working together on this problem. We 
had the neutrals coming in. It was the first 
time that there had been a standing com- 
mittee of such a kind. So there was a little 
bit of hope. And now it's almost a dozen 
years later, and you've been there all the 
time, I think you probably have spent more 
time in the committee than any other dele- 
gate. I wonder what you think has happened 
in this almost 12 years. 

Well, it has been a great disappointment, 
generally speaking. In 1962 we were hopeful. 
We already had the McCloy-Zorin agreement 
on principles for disarmament, and we soon 
got the United States and the Soviet pro- 
posals for treaties to achieve general and 
complete disarmament, in stages. It seemed 
that we could start to work on a program of 
gradual disarmament. Then we were so full 
of eagerness to work that the nonaligned, 
who got together there for the first time as 
& group, produced within three weeks of the 
opening of the E.N.D.C. meeting a memo- 
randum to achieve a comprehensive nuclear 
test ban. We didn’t get it that first year but 
anyway we were certainly working on a num- 
ber of proposals. Now we have seen the years 
come and go. We have learned more and 
more of the technical arguments pertaining 
to disarmament, but we have found that no 
arguments are needed, except purely na- 
tionalistic ones, The so-called “disarmament 
agreements" that we have obtained are 
either nonarmament agreements or mere 
cosmetic devices. They have been used to 
stall for time, and to make people believe 
that something is being achieved. So we 
have become deeply pessimistic—and I think 
I talk not only for myself but practically all 
the delegations who have participated in the 
negotiations. 

We are pessimistic about achieving any 
real disarmament because we must blame the 
two superpowers who all the time, from that 
early day, have gone on not only piling up 
more arms but also improving the weapons 
they have. It’s a quantitative armaments race 
and a qualitative armaments race. The quan- 
titative armaments race has got beyond any 
reasonable limits, because the two super- 
powers have far more—particularly in nu- 
clear arms—than they would ever need, 
either for defense or for deterrence. Now the 
qualitative arms race is the main destabiliz- 
ing factor that frightens us. We have seen the 
superpowers make some bilateral agreements, 
which of course means also that the multi- 
lateral negotiations don’t mean very much 
to them. I think keeping up the Geneva talks 
is a holding device for the two superpowers. 
SALT I meant that they are going to put 
some limit to the quantitative increase of 
strategic weapons systems, ABMs and ICBMs, 
i.e., missiles for defensive and offensive pur- 
poses. But the ceiling set is higher than the 
present level. As for the qualitative arms race, 
the increasing sophistication and kill effec- 
tiveness of weapons—so far we have seen 
nothing that will stop this competition. I 
have been concentrating this year on two 
issues in the disarmament field. One is how 
to stop the qualitative arms race. The other 
has to do with the uses of weapons, which 
T’ll talk about later, 
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Could we briefly go over the eight items 
the agenda of the first committee? I assume 
these are the same items that are on the 
agenda of the C.C.D, [The C.C.D. is the Con- 
ference of the Committee on Disarmament, 
the successor to the E.N.D.C. referred to 
earlier.] 

Yes, except the first one on the budget 
limitations, “Economic and Social Con- 
sequences of the Armaments Race and Its 
Extremely Harmful Effects on World Peace 
and Security.” That has been dealt with a 
number of times largely outside of the C.C.D. 
by resolutions in the United Nations. There 
was one report on that subject, as early as 
1962, which was quite important for the 
time. Then it was repeated in 1971 and 1972 
we produced a report which is briefly called 
“Disarmament and Development,” to try to 
find a link between military budget cuts and 
resources for development. That is a subject 
very dear to me. I was the chairman of this 
group in the U.N. I was an advocate particu- 
larly of arms control measures that would 
release R&D resources for development. How- 
ever, I prefer to call them “arms regulation 
measures,” I think that’s a phrase in the 
Charter. 

(This is a parenthesis, but “arms control” 
is an American phrase and it has too much 
of a connotation of controlling somebody else, 
The French word “control” is much more an 
accountant's term, meaning simply keeping 
track of something. I prefer the term ‘arms 
regulation,”’) 

The link I want very much to see estab- 
lished is between specific arms regulation 
measures, like a test ban or prohibition of 
production of chemical weapons, and cutting 
down on the research and development for 
any kind of weapon. If we can stop or im- 
pede the R & D work, release the resources 
which are mobilized for these ultimately 
destructive purposes and turn them over to 
development tasks, the world would be so 
much better off. 

That's where I see the importance of that 
first item. The Romanians will produce a 
draft resolution on this which should re- 
main on the agenda of the General Assembly 
for years to come. We should have recurrent 
reports on what the military budgets set aside 
for work on new weapons, and new genera- 
tions, which are really threatening to de- 
Stabilize the situation. 

For the last 10 or 12 years we seem to have 
been going more or less in the other direc- 
tion. The military budgets increase, despite 
reports of the kind mentioned, and actually 
the amount of money for development, on a 
per capita basis at any rate, goes down. 

True, In the case of the United States 
budget, if war costs are lowered, the mili- 
tary budget isn’t cut. That expenditure then 
goes toward development of weapons. Some 
of these developments are fraught with tre- 
mendous dangers for the future, particularly 
in the field of binary chemical weapons, such 
as lethal nerve gas. 

These are weapons that can’t be detonated 
unless you put the two parts together? Sepa- 
rately, they are safe. 

Yes. Two non-lethal components would be 
produced, loaded into a shell in separate con- 
tainers, and only brought to a mix when the 
shell is fired. In this way, the moment of use 
coincides with the moment of production. 
Again, that means that technologically ad- 
vanced nations will have an advantage. Also, 
there is potentially an element of surprise in 
these developments which could prove de- 
stabilizing. It is similar to the development 
of tactical mininukes in the nuclear field, 
Tactical nuclear weapons are miniaturized 
and perhaps might be deployed on the battle- 
field for what might normally be considered 
conventional warfare. 

Tactical nuclear weapons have already been 
developed in Europe, haven't they? 
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Yes, but they are not under the command 
of the regional commanders. They are under 
U.S. supreme control as strategic weapons. 
The mininuke is the kind of weapon that 
might lead other countries to proliferate, to 
disregard their inhibitions against develop- 
ing nuclear weapons, and say, well, if there 
are nuclear weapons so small that they com- 
pete with ordinary conventional weapons, 
why should they be the monopoly of just a 
few powers? I think it’s a tremendously dan- 
gerous development, for these weapons are 
said by their proponents to be like conven- 
tional weapons, not only usable on the bat- 
tlefield, but even preferable, since they offer 
cheaper firepower. The introduction of such 
mininuclear weapons would blur the present 
distinction between conventional and nuclear 
weapons. 

Don't these mininukes require a very 
sophisticated technology? Isn't it much 
easier, actually, to make a bigger nuclear 
weapon? 

Yes, it is technically more difficult to pro- 
duce the new generation of small ones, but 
the difficulties can be overcome. And the 
moral inhibition against producing nuclear 
weapons might be very much decreased by 
the spread of mininukes, which are con- 
sidered by some military advocates to be 
suitable for use in local wars and in the 
Same category as conventional artillery. The 
less sophisticated countries would produce 
old-fashioned Hiroshima bombs perhaps, but 
that’s dangerous enough. 

What about the World Disarmament Con- 
ference? Is it to be taken seriously—or has 
it been made irrelevant by the opposition of 
the Chinese? 

It is indeed to be considered seriously be- 
cause we need some kind of breakthrough. 
We can’t just continue with the C.O.D., in 
which nobody really believes, on one hand, 
and then have bilateral negotiations on the 
other. The World Disarmament Conference 
is needed. As to the Chinese, I call what they 
are saying not objection but reluctance to 
go along. We should take their position very 
seriously and invite them to compromise by 
saying that those conditions which the 
Chinese want to lay down for the holding 
of the World Disarmament Conference 
should be treated with highest priority on 
the agenda. But we should meet in order to 
consider these pledges called for by the Chin- 
ese of non-first-use of nuclear weapons, and 
never using them against nuclear-free coun- 
tries. That’s what the World Disarmament 
Conference should be about in the first in- 
stance, and then it should go on to other 
things. A decision in favor of the World 
Disarmament Conferece might come around 
in 1974. Putting the Chinese concerns at the 
top of the agenda must at least be welcomed 
by them as a good bit more than a face- 
Saving device. And what of the Russians’ of- 
fer when they say, “We have already prom- 
ised, you know, never to use force.” That’s 
the kind of promise that is just rhetoric. 
It certainly is no pledge, as the Chinese want 
it to be. 

What about general and complete dis- 
armament? In ’62, this was a question of 
major attention. You scarcely talk about it 
any more, 

That’s because all of us have agreed that 
we should talk about partial measures, or 
what you call arms control measures, rather 
than general and complete disarmament. In 
Swedish we are fortunate enough to have 
two words for disarmament; we have some- 
thing called off-armament, which means 
down with arms, arms reduction, and then 
disarmament, meaning total, general and 
complete elimination of arms. I don’t think 
this is the time to work on general and com- 
plete disarmament as a gradual reduction 
from the present level. I'd rather go back to 
the idea of the minimum deterrent, start- 
ing from an imagined zero. What is the 
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minimum that we need in the final stage 
of the disarmament process? What do we 
need in the way of a United Nations police 
force, or something similar? Do we need a 
minimum deterrent of nuclear weapons? 
Thus we would decide on the end outcome 
rather than work down by stages. Going 
down by stages, you start with what you 
have, and nobody wants to give up what 
they have. I suggest that you begin by agree- 
ing on where you will end up. 

The end outcome being that the major 
nuclear powers would still have their in- 
dividual separate deterrents? 

That is what they defend and what we 
have more or less agreed to for the third 
stage after the Gromyko proposal of an “um- 
brella” of around 1965. It will take a lot of 
work before we can sit down to negotiate on 
real general and complete disarmament. 

What about napalm? 

I have two major preoccupations: one is 
cutting down on research and development, 
limitation of the qualitative arms race, and 
the second is using international legislation 
to prohibit the use of napalm and other 
cruel weapons. There will be a diplomatic 
conference of government representatives 
called by the Swiss government, reaffirming 
and modernizing the Geneva protocols of 
1949, and it will take up area bombing and 
a number of prohibitions to protect civilian 
populations. We want to have added to it 
the subject of prohibition of use of napalm 
and other specific weapons, such as high- 
velocity weapons. Sweden has submitted a 
resolution on this to the U.N. and it was 
voted on favorably. 

Isn't there a treaty agreed upon on bac- 
teriological weapons? 

Yes, it’s pending, but the effort to ban 
chemical weapons is at an impasse. There 
is a draft treaty of the socialist countries 
which, in principle, prohibits the production 
and testing of all chemical weapons and calls 
for destroying the stocks. But what seems to 
be discussed most now is the Japanese com- 
promise proposal to prohibit only the pro- 
duction of lethal nerve gases, and the cru- 
cial question then is whether that should 
be coupled with the destruction of stocks. If 
it isn't, if you just prohibit new production 
of such chemical weapons but let the coun- 
tries that have them keep their stockpiles, 
it’s a highly discriminatory move. We, the 
smaller countries, have to fight against such 
moves all the time. It is like the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty. Those who have the deadly 
weapons can retain them and those who 
haven't got them are supposed never to have 
any. That's an abnormal position in this 
world. The same laws don’t apply to big 
powers as to small powers, and that’s ab- 
solutely wrong. I am perhaps the most out- 
spoken protagonist of the interest of smail 
countries, in particular the nonaligned. 
Those who belong to alliances keep silent 
most of the time. 

It would seem that you and Alfonso Garcia 
Robles of Mexico are the two who press most 
for disarmament, 

Yes, Mexico, Sweden, Yugoslavia do so 
very much in the C.C.D. Canada is usually 
very good. Romania is good. Of the smaller 
countries that are not technologically so ad- 
vanced and cannot produce much in the way 
of elaborated proposals of their own, we have 
some very good delegations from Morocco 
and Ethiopia. While India used to be the 
leading delegation, it is not so now. 

Perhaps the problem with India is that 
it depends on the Soviet Union. 

No. India wants to please both superpowers 
so that it will not have a direct dependence 
on either. India finds itself in a delicate 
position, and doesn’t want to antagonize any- 
body. Somebody has to be courageous enough 
to take the big powers on. 

That leads logically to the question of 
nuclear testing. There seems to be a total 
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impasse on that. The arguments today are 
still the same as they were in '62. 

Yes. And the argument about the need for 
verification is more and more an empty one, 
because we can, not only theoretically but 
in practice, monitor all important tests. Then 
there will be a residual of smaller tests, which 
we might never be able to detect and identify 
conclusively with seismological means. We 
can, however, rely a great deal upon satellite 
observation, which gives indirect evidence, 
indications that some human activity is 
going on in some places where they might be 
testing, but one can’t prove or give final 
evidence of a nuclear test. I do think we 
are at a stage where the verification issue 
could be handled, and the question now is 
one of political will and political trust. This 
ties in with SALT Il—there is a chance! In- 
cidentally, Sweden has produced the only 
draft treaty on the comprehensive test ban 
that there is. It calls for the immediate de- 
cision to conclude an agreement not to test. 
But additional protocols give a leeway in time 
for concluding ongoing test series, The period 
might be 18 months. So it’s not necessary 
that the decision to conclude a test ban 
coincide in time with the stopping of tests. 
The main thing is to agree on stopping them. 
The date is not the most important thing. 

What about solving the verification prob- 
lem by means of a threshold treaty which 
would ban all tests except the small ones 
that conceivably could not be verified with- 
out on-site inspection? 

It won't work. You can’t control the size 
of the device being tested; you can only 
monitor the yield on the seismological scale. 
There is no definite correspondence between 
the two. It might differ by a factor of 10. 
depending on whether the device is put in 
granite or alluvium, or put in a big hole. 

Everybody knows you can’t check on 
whether a low limit has been violated or 
not. It’s just as easy to agree on a total test 
ban, and then use the seismological means 
and satellite observation and other kinds of 
intelligence reports to check on what is hap- 
pening. I do think that when nations, par- 
ticularly major nations, subscribe to a test 
ban they intend to keep their pledges. I 
don’t think they would agree to a test ban 
in order to cheat. So once nations were not 
allowed to test, the climate would change. 
The climate would be one of greater trust. 

Is the C.C.D. concerned with regional prob- 
lems? 

No. The Latin American Denuclearization 
Treaty is a model, and because now four of 
the five nuclear powers have signed the 
protocol that they are not going to attack the 
nuclear-free zone in Latin America, I think 
it’s very important as a model, but that is 
all, The Indian Ocean as a zone of peace is 
interesting, but it’s for the regional countries 
to decide on it, with a concurrence of the 
other seafaring nations. It is the same with 
the European Security Conference—Sweden 
deals with European problems in that forum 
and tries not to mix them into negotiations 
in the C.C.D. 

What do you think is going to happen 
with C.C.D.? What kind of forum for nego- 
tiation is there going to be on a global basis? 
I think that C.C.D. has already continued in 
its present form longer than most of us ever 
thought it would. We assumed that when 
China came into the U.N. the Chinese would 
enter some disarmament negotiating forum 
and that perhaps France would then come 
in also. Where are we now? 

We need the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence in order to involve China and France 
and the two Germanies, which are new U.N. 
members that ought to come into a larger 
discussion and not into the present C.C.D. 
where each would be just an ally of one bloc. 
We need a meeting of the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission, which consists of all the mem- 
bers of the U.N., in order to deal with the 
problems of machinery, not only an actual 
program of disarmament, although that is 
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the most important thing. The C.C.D. was 
bound to prove ineffective because it has the 
wrong construction. It’s not quite a U.N. 
body, which is wrong, although it gets its 
money from the U.N. The cochairmanship 
of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. is the symbol of 
what is wrong. It’s also an absolute obstacle 
preventing the entry of China or France. 
Why should they sit under the tutelage of 
these two superpowers? We should get a new 
negotiating body of not more than 30 or so 
members, but with China and France and 
the Germanies included. The chairmanship 
should be changed, either by rotating or 
electing a chairman for a certain period. But 
there should be no superpower constellation 
as there is now. 

What are the relationships and what do 
you think could be the relationships between 
the C.C.D. (or whatever body succeeds it) 
and the SALT talks, the European Security 
Conference, and Mutual and Balanced Forces 
Reduction talks in Europe? There are at least 
four different negotiation processes under 
way, and it seems to me that the relation- 
ships are a little confused between them, 
particularly between SALT and the C.C.D. 

It’s perfectly legitimate that the two su- 
perpowers have negotiations between them. 
It would also be legitimate if the five nu- 
clear weapon powers got together, as has 
been proposed. It’s also quite legitimate that 
different regions have conferences in which 
disarmament problems are integrated. But 
there should be much more reporting from 
them to the C.C.D. The C.C.D., or its suc- 
cessor, should serve as a repository for the 
documentation of what's hapepning in the 
other negotiations. The multilateral nego- 
tiations in the C.C.D. should not interfere 
with the others but it should get frequent 
reports on what is happening outside, and 
maybe discuss how it all fits into a global 
pattern. So some links should be established 
in the long run. 

During SALT I, C.C.D. had no form of liai- 
son, no input from SALT, even though the 
two cochairmen represent the SALT powers. 

Yes, one of the C.C.D. cochairmen was the 
same man who headed the American delega- 
tion to SALT at that time, Gerald Smith. 
Now the two jobs are separate. During the 
SALT negotiations, C.C.D. was neglected by 
the two superpowers. They didn’t care very 
much about what the rest of us discussed. 
This was mirrored even in the press. It’s very 
curious: in Geneva it’s the spokesmen for 
the major delegations that meet the press, 
and they give their interpretations as to 
what is happening in our meetings. It then 
becomes very difficult for us to have any 
access to the media. 

Tell me more about your thoughts on 
limiting qualitative improvements in arma- 
ments. Of course, this get directly into SALT. 
It strikes me that there is a real dilemma. 
We all knew it was going to come when the 
U.S. proceeded to build the MIRV [multiple 
independently-targeted reentry vehicle]. The 
Americans haye not got MIRV technology 
very far advanced—in fact, deployed. And 
the Russians seem to have made enough 
progress so that they could begin to deploy 
the MIRV to some extent even without fur- 
ther testing. So it’s already done. I can’t 
conceive of how you are going to put a lim- 
it in SALT IT on MIRV without on-site in- 
spection. The Americans certainly can MIRV 
all their weapons, and the only way to de- 
termine that they aren’t doing that would be 
to get into the silo or into the submarine 
with a screwdriver and take the warhead 
apart. If this is so, what hope is there in 
SALT IT to limit this activity? 

I think the Americans must have faced 
that when they started MIRVing and also 
went into SALT—that they should expect 
the Russians to do the same, and that that 
would mean we are up in the sky again with 
weapons development. I can't see how they 
could achieye an agreement to stop. Either 
they have to take each other's word, or they 
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will have to figure that practically every- 
thing is MIRVed. Then if they come to their 
senses, they will know that they have too 
much and will cut down on missiles and 
launching pads, which will eliminate some. 

As an idealist, I have another solution in 
mind: that we should have less and less 
secrecy and really reveal everything about 
these systems. Perhaps that would be, after 
all, the best deterrent. Each country should 
know what the other ones have and what 
they are doing. I believe in the divulgence 
of secrets, even for future development—in 
the scientific field and everywhere else. But 
this is a solution of a much more rational 
kind than what one sees in the practical 
political negotiations at this stage. 

One thing they talk about in SALT II is 
banning the tests of MIRV, but at this point 
that seems like locking the barn after the 
horse is gone, especially in the case of the 
United States. SALT I makes a certain 
amount of sense because it can be verified 
by unilateral means, but I don’t see what 
they are going to talk about in SALT II. 

SALT II probably will achieve little, if 
anything. If any kind of limitations are 
going to develop, they likely will have to be 
unilateral and informal. The two super- 
powers will just have to come to the realiza- 
tion that they've got so much that they can 
unilaterally just stop. I don’t see any sign 
that they are going to do that. In fact, the 
U.S. Congress now seems to be going just 
a little bit crazy. They are going to build 
the B-1 (a new round of bombers), they are 
going to build the Trident, (a new genera- 
tion submarine), they are going to build 
aircraft carriers, they are going to build a 
new fighter, they are going to build, as near 
as I can see, every kind of new weapon 
that’s been conceived. They haven't killed 
a single one. 

“Technological imperative’ is a phrase 
that has been used to describe a kind of 
inherent force. You just go on because you 
have started, and no rational arguments are 
allowed to change this movement forward. 
One argument is made that the only reason 
for building these new weapons is economic, 
to avoid unemployment. What they should 
have done long ago is to plan for conversion. 
Whenever countries plan new production of 
weapons or even when they plan purchases, 
they should consider their alternatives, 
what they could do with the money other- 
wise. In Sweden we have spent considerable 
sums on studies of how we could use cer- 
tain facilities and experts if we discontin- 
ued particularly the production of our 
hypermodern supersonic Viggen. People 
should be able to see what they could gain 
in the long run from a conversion to pro- 
duction for peaceful purposes. That was a 
proposal made in “Disarmament and Devel- 
opment.” 

What would you like to see happen in 
SALT II, if they would let you write the 
agreement? 

There must be a cessation of development 
of the so-called improvements, of new gen- 
erations of weapons of mass destruction, 
both nuclear and chemical. I can’t give any 
solution to the verification problems, but 
strongly believe in greater openness. 

It would be very difficult to get them to 
agree on openness, particularly in sensitive 
areas like antisubmarine warfare. 

I hope that the current Law of the Sea 
Conference will propose at least some pro- 
hibitions on using ocean space for military 
purposes in order to promote its peaceful 
uses. Military and national interests must 
cede the primacy to civilian and interna- 
tional ones. 

As far as I know, the only military aspect 
in the ocean space talks so far has been on 
transit right questions, like Gibraltar. For 
example, Spain has suggested that nuclear 
submarines should be required to surface 
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there because they would be going through 
Spanish territorial waters. 

Let me move to a broader approach. I 
came into the peace movement as a world 
federalist many years ago. I've always felt 
that political organization was necessary 
in order to have disarmament, and that the 
Russian notion of "let's just disarm” made 
no sense at all. I remember a long discussion 
I had with Philip Noel-Baker. We got to the 
point where we would be referring to his half 
of the problem and my half of the problem, 
his half being disarmament and my half 
being some form of global political organiza- 
tion. 

I’m like Noel-Baker. I haven't been too 
much preoccupied with world political orga- 
nization. Functional cooperation will first 
have to be established, yielding national 
sovereignty gradually. 

The U.S.-Canadian border, for example, is 
disarmed because we have political agree- 
ment. The Middle East, on the other hand, 
is stacked with arms in all corners because 
there is no political agreement. In every 
area where there is not agreement on bor- 
ders, such as Korea and Vietnam, the politi- 
cal entities are loaded with arms. Germany 
over the last 20 years, because of political 
agreements on borders, has become an area of 
less tension and less danger. We haven't 
achieved disarmament in Europe, but be- 
cause of political developments we've made 
the world safer there. 

In Europe, we have an armaments build- 
up by the two superpowers, not very “Euro- 
pean” in origin. The political tension be- 
tween them of today seems to me to be very 
much an artificial product. It’s engendered 
by a kind of propaganda that is intruding 
into everything. In the books you reminded 
me that I was reading—largely American— 
even when wonderful people like Herbert 
York write about these things, the scene on 
which it is projected is all We and They. 
As long as you talk in these terms, this ten- 
sion is going to be kept up. If we could dis- 
cuss our problems in terms of interests and 
understanding, of people-to-people contacts, 
we would be way ahead. This tension is not 
necessary, it’s not inherent in human nature, 
I don’t believe in the theory that people are 
inevitably aggressive, and must have ene- 
mies. This theory is a historical tradition, 
and nobody is daring to challenge it. Before 
I would be interested in the world federal- 
ist approach, how to construct a world polit- 
ical order, I would have to go from disarma- 
ment to political psychology, this generating 
of tension and how it comes about. That’s a 
middle ground where sufficient work has not 
been done, 

People are still thinking in terms of the 
zero Sum game in which somebody wins and 
somebody loses, where a point for your side 
is in effect a loss for the other. They are not 
thinking in terms of the nonzero sum game, 
where both sides can win, or both lose. The 
world is to most an adversary or zero sum 
game world—and of course there is more 
than one adversary. But more and more, I 
think the world has become a nonzero sum 
game, and by cooperation all sides can win, 
and by noncooperation all sides can lose. 

I think that’s the most succinct way of 
putting it. The build-up of armaments has 
resulted only in increased insecurity. It has 
reduced security even for the two major 
powers, It’s against all reason. 

I'm resigning from the Swedish govern- 
ment and I’m going out to Santa Barbara to 
write a book called The Game of Disarma- 
ment, which I hope to have published by 
1675 when the signatories of the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty must meet to review the 
world situation in light of developments 
since its completion in 1970. But I! would 
have liked to write something much more 
philosophical and ambitious, which would 
be about the whole political and psycho- 
logical constellation of the arms race and the 
reign of unreason. 
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AMERICA’S URGE FOR 
SELF-DESTRUCTION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
about the same time that Columnist 
Joseph Alsop was warning about the ex- 
cesses of the press treatment of Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger, a similar 
column was published by Erich Gysling 
in the internationally noted Swiss news- 
paper, Die Weltwoche. 

Mr. Alsop’s column of June 14 said: 

If the U.S. dollar—your dollar and my dol- 
lar—loses a lot of its value on the world 
markets; and if American foreign policy also 
joins American economic policy on the dung- 
heap of disorder, you can thank your friendly 
media. 


In his column of June 19, Mr. Gysling 
observed: 

That the nation’s capital is caught in a 
drama of self-destruction. 


Since Secretary of State Kissinger has 
become a target of the media critics, he 
added: 

America is running the risk of destroying 
the results of a very successful foreign policy. 


Mr. President, it is interesting to dis- 
cover that two able commentators an 
ocean apart can reach the same conclu- 
sion relative to the dangerous ramifica- 
tions of the competition among the media 
to outdo each other in new accusations 
against officials of the Nixon administra- 
tion, who are being judged by different 
and higher standards than those that 
prevailed in other times. 

Mr. President, as I placed Mr. Alsop’s 
entire column in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp of June 20, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recorp the full text 
of Mr. Gysling’s commentary. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

America’s URGE ror SELF-DESTRUCTION 
(By Erich Gysling for “Die Weltwoche,” 
June 19, 1974) 

A visitor to Washington discovers within 
a very few days with frightful clarity that 
the Nation’s Capital is caught in a drama of 
self-destruction. He asks himself and his 
American contacts again and again just how 
much wantonness is behind this urge for 
destruction. 

Watergate as American tragedy—the anal- 
ogy forces itself on, since Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger has become a target of the 
critics. Just a few days before his “Salzburg” 
news conference, the opinion-building press 
still heaped him with laurels; the New York 
Times which commented quite skeptically 
about the peace negotiation settlement at 
the time, now writes that Dr. Kissinger has 
proved himself worthy in retrospect as a 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize. 

His successful negotiations in the Middle 
East cleared away all doubts. That is how 
it appeared until the “Hydra” named Water- 
gate approach the just recent celebrity. 

There is little doubt that Henry Kissinger 
will win the fight to preserve his good name 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Legal matters in connection with 
telephone wiretapping will be dealt with and 
Kissinger’s statements should prove more 
believable than appeals by the critics with 
reference to memos of the late FBI Chief, 
Edgar Hoover. 

What may remain as a stain in the minds 
of the people will be Kissinger’'s shared re- 
sponsibility for the bombing of Cambodia in 
1969. An American Secretary of State who 
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plays politics in the spirit of Metternich or 
Bismarck: such accusations are starting to 
appear in the American press and are being 
mixed with outside fringe matter of the 
Watergate affair. 

How true and significant are these accusa- 
tions? America likes to sun itself in the 
worldwide success of its Secretary of State. 
It gratefully acknowledges the fact that the 
United States has won the upper hand in its 
diplomatic strife with the Soviet Union. But 
the public finds it hard to understand that 
world policy requires a certain amount of 
toughness to be successful and a relatively 
great deal of secrecy. The average American 
has become extremely sensitive to such an 
extent, through the branching out of the 
Watergate affair, that he demands the re- 
vealing of political decisionmaking processes 
in the smallest detail. Definitely no more 
secret dealings which have been hatched be- 
hind closed doors. Now the motto is: Back 
to the idealistically colored purity of the 
American political system in its early days. 

The people in rural areas, far away from 
the opinion-building centers of the East 
Coast still believe in the realization of this 
ideal. The recent Nixon supporters stand 
now in the front row in the process of the 
big clean-up. Small and medium-sized news- 
papers which supported Nixon in 1968 as well 
as 1972 are now asking for his resignation or 
impeachment. It is no mere chance that the 
publisher of a Middle West newspaper dealt 
with Henry Kissinger in a very rough way: 
on this level, according to a widespread con- 
viction, the proof of independence has to 
be established; after the “great” press of 
Washington and New York has taken the 
lead. 

In the face of this late process, the ob- 
server is left with a bad feeling. The Water- 
gate affair itself can at the moment offer 
but very little new ammunition. Meanwhile 
hundreds of opinion-makers have been en- 
gaged by their publishers in the tasks of 
finding new facts—and since competition 
among the media is conditional to a journal- 
ist’s success, the seekers will have to work 
themselves deeper and deeper into the far 
reaching and delicate nuances of this na- 
tional tragedy. It is no longer just the well- 
known newspapers which employ whole 
teams of reporters on the subject of Water- 
gate; the “St. Louis Post Dispatch” for in- 
stance has had 4 out of 7 correspondents 
stationed in Washington working exclusively 
on the Watergate affair since over a year. 
And if this may sound cynical; this special- 
izing consisting of a permanent commission, 
naturally had to lead to always new dis- 
coveries which did not in each case stand in 
sensible relation to the importance of the 
news. 

America is running the risk of destroying 
the results of a very successful foreign policy. 
Should Henry Kissinger be forced to resign 
(regardless of whether or not this resigna- 
tion was brought about by hurt pride of the 
star politician or actual accusations), it 
would mean for the United States the de- 
velopment of drama into tragedy. The 
opinion-makers recognized this shortly 
after the start of the conflicts with Kissinger. 
Have they, however, reacted with the neces- 
sary speed, to avert this fate? Today they are 
all facing the open question, how the wheels 
of the investigative machinery can be stop- 
ped, how its critical probing can be brought 
back to a reasonable balance. The urge for 
self-destruction in the name of a “higher 
moralism” seems to keep an upperhand for 
the time being. 


MIDWEST GOVERNOR’S CONFER- 
ENCE ADDRESSES FOOD CRISIS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I had the opportunity of serving 
as moderator of a Midwestern Gover- 
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nor’s Conference panel discussion on the 
current food crisis. 

It was a very distinguished panel, in- 
cluding Representative PAUL FINDLEY; 
David Hume, Administrator of Foreign 
Agricultural Service, USDA; Lester 
Brown, Oversea Development Council; 
Norman Borlaug, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; Tony Dechant, president, National 
Farmers Union; and Oren Lee Staley, 
pecans, National Farmers Organiza- 
tion. 

The New York Times reported on the 
conference on July 31 in an article, 
“Governors Told of a Food Crisis.” Lester 
Brown was quoted as saying: 

You political leaders must decide now 
whether to cut Africa and Asia loose and let 
them starve or to take the lead in urging the 
American people to turn down their thermo- 
stats, eliminate that extra drive to the super- 
pores and give up meat at least once a 
week. 


The Nobel Prize winning geneticist, 
Norman Borlaug, stated: 

I'm depressed not because the world 
doesn’t have the capacity to produce more 
food, but because we have found ourselves 
almost devoid of reserves. We're in the 
ridiculous situation where fertilizer supplies 
are diminishing, 76 million more persons are 
being born every year, and we are unable to 
get the producing countries together to build 
back our grain stand-bys. 


This conference has made a great con- 
tribution in alerting the Nation to prob- 
lems of the food crisis. Our Government 
must provide leadership to respond to 
this crisis and particularly to deal with 
the reserve issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNORS TOLD orf A Foop Crisis 
(By Seth S. King) 

MINNEAPOLIS, July 30.—Governors of the 
nation’s richest farm states were warned 
today that, in the near future, politicians 
would have to decide either to let people in 
Africa and Asia starve or persuade Americans 
to reduce their consumption of energy and 
give up meat at least once a week. 

The Midwestern Governors Conference 
heard a panel of world food experts urge its 
members to join in an effort to increase world 
grain reserves. 

This could be done, the experts said, only 
by a check on the world’s population, which 
is threatening the supply of petroleum-based 
nitrate fertilizers. 

Lester R. Brown, a specialist on world food 
production for the privately financed Over- 
seas Development Council, warned that world 
grain reserves were down to the lowest point 
since World War II at a time when drought 
had already destroyed crops in parts of Africa 
and India and was threatening to reduce 
corn and soybean yields in the Governors’ 
home states. 

STOCKPILES DOWN 


‘These reserves are now less than 27 days of 
worldwide consumption; in past years, stock- 
piles were equivalent to 95 days, he said. In 
addition, there now is virtually no chance of 
appreciable surpluses from this year’s crops 
in America. 

“Farmers can no longer determine a suffi- 
cient food policy by deciding what and how 
much they plant, even if the weather is per- 
fect,” Mr. Brown said. He added: 

“Population must be braked and the 
world’s supply of fertilizer must be increased, 
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right now. Most of the world is already under 
the plow. Most easily acquired irrigation has 
already been developed. Now our supply of 
energy from petroleum is becoming more 
uncertain.” 

Mr. Brown contended that there was a 
“leadership vacuum” in educating and per- 
suading the American people to conserve 
gasoline and heating oil and helping them 
understand the escalating population-food 
crisis in the world. 


“MUST DECIDE NOW” 


“You political leaders must decide now 
whether to cut Africa and Asia loose and 
let them starve or to take the lead in urging 
the American people to turn down their 
thermostats, eliminate that extra drive to 
the supermarket, and give up meat at least 
once a week,” Mr. Brown said. 

Dr. Norman Borlaug, the Nobel Prize- 
winning plant geneticist who developed 
high-yielding wheat strains, said the recent 
“green revolution” of greatly increased rice 
and wheat yields in Asia was stalling because 
of a shortage of petroleum-based fertilizers. 

“I’m depressed not because the world 
doesn’t have the capacity to produce more 
food, but because we have found ourselves 
almost devoid of reserves,” he said. “We're 
in the ridiculous situation where fertilizer 
supplies are diminishing, 76 million more 
persons are being born every year and we are 
unable to get the producing countries to- 
gether to build back our grain stand-bys.” 


POPULATION REMINDER 


Dr. Borlaug reminded the Governors that 
since their conference began here yester- 
day, 216,000 more persons had been born. 
“In fact,” he concluded, “1,800 more have 
arrived while I’ve been talking to you this 
morning.” 

The Governors have a politically sensitive 
resolution by Gov. Patrick Lucey of Wiscon- 
sin before them that calls for a national 
grain reserve. 

Many farmers and farm-area politicians 
fear this would result in getting the Gov- 
ernment back into the grain business and 
creating a grain stockpile that would depress 
the market. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey, today’s panel 
moderator, who is sponsoring legislation es- 
tablishing a Federal grain reserve insisted 
that his bill would isolate these stockpile 
supplies from the market and insure farmers 
a cost-of-production differential to protect 
their prices. 

But the Minnesota Democrat conceded 
that it was difficult to promote interest in 
a stockpile when drought was reducing 
corn-belt yields and demand for this year’s 
crops was already so great that most of what 
is grown will be bought immediately. 


TRIBUTE TO ELMER SCHWARZ, 
OF OHIO 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
today I wish to share with my colleagues 
a ceremony of award held in Hamilton 
County, Ohio, last week, 30 years after 
the acts of heroism which inspired the 
award. Elmer C. Schwarz received the 
Croix de Guerre from the Government 
of France for his bravery in the heavy 
fighting to hold back the German offen- 
sive in the Ardennes in World War II. 

Elmer Schwarz is my old and good 
friend. In the many years I have known 
him he has never mentioned to me his 
part in the battles of the Ardennes, Nor- 
mandy, the Rhineland, and central 
Europe. Three hundred members of his 
battalion were lost in the Ardennes. I 
only learned of Elmer’s courage from an 
article in the Cincinnati Post the other 
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day, reporting that he had received 
France’s highest military honor at last. 

At the ceremony Elmer said he was 
happy to accept the award for his com- 
rades who died. We are all indebted to 
them and to Elmer Schwarz for their 
bravery, and I am personally honored by 
his long-time friendship. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the news- 
paper article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CINCINNATIAN GIVEN MEDAL FOR HEROISM— 
30 YEARS LATE 


(By Barbara Silver) 


A battle of World War II came alive again 
yesterday when Elmer C. Schwarz received 
the top French award, the Croix DeGuerre 
Medal, for his heroic service, a presentation 
that was 30 years late. 

Schwarz, 60, was part of the 44th Combat 
Engineer Battalion that fought one of the 
battles leading up to the Battle of the Bulge. 

No one present at yesterday’s ceremony 
seemed to know exactly why the award pres- 
entation was delayed by 30 years. Letters to 
the French embassy finally got the award 
to Cincinnati, Schwarz, a lifetime Cincin- 
nati resident, explained. 

The award originally was authorized by 
the French government at the time of the 
battle and again last May, but Schwarz 
never received the medal of honor and cer- 
tificate until yesterday in the ceremony held 
at Hamilton County Common Pleas Court. 

Schwarz, of 7408 Miami Avenue, Madeira, 
said his battalion knew about the award, 
“but when I came home in September '45, 
the big thing then was just to be home.” 

Common Pleas Judge John W. Keefe pre- 
sented Schwarz with the framed certificate, 
which read, “During the violent German of- 
fensive of the Ardennes, it (his battalion) 
attacked and occupied the key position of 
Wiltz, Luxembourg . . . despite heavy losses 
and repeated enemy attacks, thus turning 
aside the first German elements from the 
road leading to their objective of Bastogne.” 

Keefe, commending Schwarz, said, “I’ve 
always found that the historical development 
around Bastogne to be the most interesting 
and exciting events in all of World War II.” 

After pinning the Croix DeGuerre Medal 
on Schwarz, Common Pleas Judge Lyle W. 
Castle saluted him. He said of the presenta- 
tion, “It's one of the unique privileges that 
sometimes come to men who have shared 
in the travail of war and have come to re- 
spect one another in peacetime endeavors.” 

Schwarz, with a tear running down his 
cheek, said, “I feel honored, and now I can 
take the citation back to the rest of the 
battalion.” He added that he was sorry for 
the “300 men that didn’t come back, and 
I'll be happy to accept it in their behalf.” 
Later, he said, “I’m lucky I’m here.” 

At the annual battalion reunion on Aug. 
9, Schwarz will present certificates to the 
men who fought with him. 

Schwarz, who is a business agent for local 
Union #44 Ironworkers, served four years 
in the U.S. Army. He fought in Normandy, 
Northern France, Germany, Ardennes, Rhine- 
land and Central Europe. He was wounded 
about two months after the Wiltz occupa- 
tion while crossing the Rhine River, he said. 

His wife, Corrine, after watching her 
husband receive the awards, said, “I’m very 
proud of him; of course I always am.” 


OPPOSITION TO EMERGENCY PE- 
TROLEUM ALLOCATION ACT 
Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, today I 
would like to share with my colleagues a 
statement made by Mr, R. H. Deer before 
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the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. Mr. Deer is executive vice 
president of Bonded Oil Co., an inde- 
pendent, private brand marketer, and 
yesterday he testified against extension 
of the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
Act. 

Mr. Deer came to Washington to tes- 
tify, and said: 


To correct the widely held impression that 
all independent marketers, be they major 
brand or private brand, favor the continua- 
tion of existing allocation controls. We are 
opposed to the further continuation of 
price and allocation controls and there are 
many others of like disposition in the 
country. 


Mr. President, so often we hear testi- 
mony from individuals or interest groups 
who are seeking some type of Govern- 
ment assistance, either through tax pref- 
erences, guaranteed loans or some other 
means. It is refreshing to read the testi- 
mony of one who only wants the Govern- 
ment to leave him alone and to stay out 
of his business. Mr. Deer does not want 
the Government to protect his company. 
Rather, he says: 

Its survival should be based only on its 
ability to manage its own investment and 
run its own affairs. 


I urge my colleagues to pay special 
attention to Mr. Deer’s testimony as they 
consider the wisdom of extending the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act, 
and I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Deer’s testimony be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE SENATE INTERIOR AND 

INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE BY R. H. 

DEER 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I am Randolph H. Deer, Executive 
Vice President of Bonded Oil Company, 
Springfield, Obio, Our company has been in 
the private brand marketing of gasoline 
since its founding by my father in 1932. 
Bonded is still 100% family owned and man- 
aged by members of the family. The growth 
of the company has been slow and deliberate 
and today we operate 208 service stations in 
the four states of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia; and we employ approxi- 
mately 900 men and women. We have always 
chosen to purchase our gasolines on long- 
term supply contracts and have been buying 
from our present supplier, Marathon Oil 
Company (defined in the Allocation Act as 
refiner-reseller) since 1959. Bonded is de- 
fined in the Act as a wholesale-buyer. We 
and our contract suppliers have always 
abided by and have enjoyed the mutually 
negotiated terms and conditions of our con- 
tracts until the force majeure provision of 
the Allocation Act prevented this. We elected 
to purchase on supply contracts in order to 
guarantee the highest consistent quality of 
products for our customers and in order 
to have the security of adequate supply dur- 
ing the steady forty-two year growth of our 
company even though we knew that we 
could have purchased product at a lesser cost 
on a spot market basis, at most times. 

Bonded Oil has been a member of the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council almost since its 
inception and the president of our company 
has been a national officer at NOJC and is 
still active in national NOJC committee af- 
fairs. Bonded Oil was a charter member of 
the Society of Independent Gasoline Market- 
ers of America; and I have served both as 
president of SIGMA and chairman of its leg- 
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islative Committee. We are still members and 
active in both marketing trade associations; 
however, we feel that as a company, because 
of the importance of this singular issue, it is 
now necessary to express our own corporate 
views and correct the widely held impression 
that all independent marketers, be they 
major brand or private brand, favor the con- 
tinuation of existing allocation controls. We 
are opposed to the further continuation of 
price and allocation controls and there are 
many others of like disposition in the coun- 
try who will not be heard from today, 

The private brand marketers have grown 
and prospered since the early 1930's basically 
because of surplus refinery capacity of the 
major integrated and independent refiners. 
This method of selling gasoline developed 
into a segment of the industry and as a 
method of distribution of gasoline as in- 
dependent private brand marketing com- 
panies bought large volumes at discounted 
prices and then sold at retail to the con- 
sumer at a lesser price than major brand 
competition. They profited only because 
they were capable of “managing their mar- 
gins”. Because of their lower prices they 
built customer growth and acceptance. They 
succeeded because they had the initiative 
and freedom to accomplish their goals. They 
have been the innovators in the petroleum 
marketing business and, as late as 1972-73, 
reportedly accounted for 20-25% of all gaso- 
line sold in the United States. 

The private brand marketers obtained 
gasoline from three basic sources. One his- 
torically purchased large volumes of low 
cost gasoline on the spot market. Others his- 
torically relied on long term contractual 
relations with major oil companies or in- 
dividual refiners. Some relied on low cost 
refined product, imported from Canada, 
Europe and the Caribbean. 

The Allocation Act of November 27, 1973 
was enacted in part because of an extreme 
temporary national shortage of oil and Con- 
gress felt allocation was necessary in order 
to minimize the adverse impact of the pe- 
troleum shortage during the time of the 
crisis. May I please carefully cite three pro- 
visions of the Act: 

“To the maximum extent practicable, (it) 
shall provide for— 

“(D) preservation of an economically 
sound and competitive petroleum industry; 
including the priority needs to restore and 
foster competition in the producing, refin- 
ing, distribution, marketing, and petrochemi- 
cal sectors of such industry, and to preserve 
the competitive viability of independent re- 
finers, small refiners, non-branded inde- 
pendent marketers, and branded independ- 
ent marketers; 

“(H) economic efficiency; and 

“(I) minimization of economic distortion, 
inflexibility, and unnecessary interference 
with market mechanisms.” 

Bonded Oil believes that Congress, while 
trying to protect the American consumer, 
was also trying to protect the concept of the 
individual private brand marketer as a class 
marketer, but not necessarily guaranteeing 
the continued existence of each individual 
enterprise of company whether economically 
feasible or not. 

What is the situation today for the private 
brand marketer six months after Allocation 
went into effect on January 15, 1974? 

(1) The original problem which gave rise 
to the program—shortages of crude oil and 
refined products—has now largely disap- 
peared. Primarily because of higher prices 
and reduced demand and because of the 
lifting of the Arab oil embargo, there are 
ample supplies of crude ofl and refined 
products. 

(2) Significant price disparities exist in 
the market place, basically due to the two- 
tiered crude pricing system. Because of the 
crude buy-sell regulations of the Act, if our 
supplier does elect to replace his domestically 
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sold low valued crude (required by regula- 
tion) with high priced foreign crude or re- 
fined product, then his and therefore our 
cost goes up. If our supplier chooses not to 
replace his domestically sold low cost crude 
with foreign crude or refined product, then 
we don’t have as much product to sell, Either 
way, an economic crunch exists for Bonded 
and like independent marketers. Both con- 
ditions existed at various times during the 
first six months of this programs’ operation. 

(3) We question whether the petroleum 
allocation program as mandated by Congress 
and drafted by the Administration is the 
best solution to the problems of the inde- 
pendents. This program has placed impos- 
sible administrative burdens on the oil in- 
dustry and, particularly, on the smaller com- 
panies which the Emergency Petroleum Al- 
location Act of 1973 was supposed to help. 
It has substituted inefficient and cumber- 
some decision making by federal and state 
bureaucracies for a reasonably well-working 
market place. It has involved government in- 
trusion in the oil industry far beyond that 
necessary to assure the basic objective of the 
Act—to preserve the historic market shares 
of the independent segments of the oil in- 
dustry. May I give an example which demon- 
strates the confusion created by the Act’s 
definition of “independent”. In Ohio, where 
Bonded has its principal operation, the ma- 
jor branded marketer that enjoys 25% of the 
retail market and is the largest retailer is 
defined as an independent-refiner because 
“they produce less than 30% of the crude oil 
needed for their refinery thruput, “even 
though they do not retail as a private 
brander.” We thought they should be classi- 
fied as a major. 

(4) Our right to operate and manage our 
own business has been taken from us, and 
judgements and decisions which we made for 
forty-two years are now being made by men 
new to the petroleum industry, without 
knowledge of the industry, and without 
ownership or employment of the firms they 
are controlling. We must notify the FEA and 
receive permission to close a station. We 
must request from the FEA permission to 
open and operate a new station. There are 
innumerable forms, and reports, and re- 
quests for permission to be filed with the 
FEA which in most cases have been handled 
with great delay. This is a sad reflection to- 
day of the American free enterprise system. 
Just one year ago we had the freedom to 
Manage our own business, even in the face of 
the shortages, as we saw fit. Today that free- 
dom has been removed and at these hearings 
we are being asked to continue our loss of 
freedom. You are asking us to agree to the 
continued denial of our right to manage our 
Own affairs. 

(5) In addition, the government has cre- 
ated arbitrary state by state controls over 
distribution of products which did not exist 
prior to the passage of the law. 

(6) Specifically, we understood the Allo- 
cation Act was supposed to help the private 
brand marketer. By regulations, it took 
Bonded from a 17 million gallon month in 
January, 1974 to a 12 million gallon month 
in February and forced us to curtail the 
operation of our stations to a mere eighteen 
hours a week. This caused undue hardship 
on our employees as well as on our cus- 
tomers. In order to maintain an organiza- 
tion, we had to guarantee and pay our 
employees a fifty hour week. By contrast, 
before the shortage we had operated 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. 

(7) Even though the supply of petroleum 
products is much better today, we as a com- 
pany are still not able to adequately respond 
individually and return to a normal opera- 
tion because of the specific articles of the 
regulations. Bonded’s ability to sell products 
depends on how we are defined and how our 
supplier is defined—not how well we op- 
erate. Is there any reason to believe that 
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these adverse conditions will improve be- 
cause of extension of this Act? We still will 
not be able to take care of our customers 
in the most satisfactory way possible, and 
we cannot provide the total competitive 
impact on pricing in the market place that 
we did at one time. We believe the consumer 
is paying a higher price for gasoline because 
the Act has triggered a de facto elimination 
of price competition. The allocation program 
has in fact guaranteed a profit to the re- 
tailer no matter how inefficient he may be. 
It has eliminated competition and limited 
the entrance of others into the petroleum 
business. We don’t believe this is what Con- 
gress intended, 

Bonded Oil Company is opposed to an 
extension of the Allocation Program. Why 
should our industry be further regulated 
when supply adequacy has returned to the 
market place? Bonded Oil Company is op- 
posed to the continuation of an FEA bu- 
reaucracy, not only because of its direct tax- 
payer cost, but also because we fear it could 
easily extend its controls over the entire 
petroleum business in effect converting oil 
companies into utilities. Incidentally I un- 
derstand that the Office of Management and 
Budget has had a request of between 3,100 
and 4,000 employees for the FEA. Why should 
the American consumer, because of regula- 
tions passed during a period of short supply, 
now be faced with higher prices, lack of com- 
petition and lack of convenient hours be- 
cause of the continuation of these regula- 
tions? Why should the American consumer 
guarantee profits to all levels of marketers 
because their inefficiencies and operations 
are protected by government regulations? 
(We believe Bonded Oil Company and all 
others who choose to market gasoline should 
have the right to manage their own business 
as a free enterprise.) 

We do recognize that in the case of na- 
tional emergency some form of standby au- 
thority for the allocation of petroleum prod- 
ucts is needed. Rather than again develop 
rules during an emotionally tense situation, 
as was done during the Allocation Act of 
1973, we believe that such standby rules 
could be developed by the FEA during the 
remainder of the phase-out period from the 
current regulations. These standby rules 
should consider various geographical prob- 
lems of supply in our country and guaran- 
tee the market share of different classes of 
supplier and marketers in our country, We 
believe that all major refiners should par- 
ticipate in supplying market shares during 
shortages and not just the few who have 
been doing their job of promoting a com- 
petitive market place by supplying the pri- 
vate brand marketers. 

In conclusion, it is obvious to Bonded’s 
management and employees that in the 
short term decontrol, which we advocate, 
could cost Bonded Oil profits and return on 
investment because it would return it to a 
competitive market place. In the long term 
we feel that the Bonded Oil Company should 
have no more right to survival than any 
other business. Its survival should be based 
only on its ability to manage its own invest- 
ment and run its own affairs and not because 
it is regulated or protected by an agency of 
the United States Government. 

Thank you for allowing me to appear be- 
fore you today and express the opinions of 
the company I represent. 


CUTTING THE GOVERNMENT 
PAPERWORK BURDEN 


Mr McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
worried about recent rumors that the 
administration is considering reversing 
the favorable position it took on my bill, 
S. 2445, to cut the onerous paperwork 
which our Nation’s small businessmen 
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face, after it passed the Senate July 16 
as a Finance Committee amendment to 
H.R. 6642. This shift in position is very 
discouraging to millions of small busi- 
ness men across the United States and I 
must caution the administration not to 
change its position without carefully 
considering its impact on this important 
sector of our economy. 

The bill, now in conference, is intended 
to reduce, by a small fraction, the stag- 
gering burden placed on small business 
by Federal paperwork requirements. It 
would eliminate the most onerous of all 
Federal forms—IRS form 941—by chang- 
ing the present quarterly system of so- 
cial security reports to an annual system 
based on existing IRS form W-2. Its en- 
actment would save small business an 
estimated $235 million in accounting and 
clerical costs alone. 

In addition, its enactment would mean 
a significantly reduced cost to the Fed- 
eral Government for processing these 
forms. It would eliminate approximately 
175 million quarterly wage reports a year, 
resulting in significant savings for both 
IRS and the Social Secuity Administra- 
tion. 

The legislation has had strong support. 
Former Secretary of the Treasury, 
George P. Shultz, endorsed it as a “real 
opportunity for reducing paperwork,” 
and the report of the President’s Council 
on Management Improvement stressed 
that “the objections raised in the past 
are no longer of sufficient weight to con- 
tinue the now obsolescent system,” of 
quarterly social security reporting. The 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, the largest small business or- 
ganization in the United States, has fa- 
vored the elimination of this form since 
65 percent of its member firms singled 
it out. as the most burdensome of all 
Federal forms. This conclusion was sup- 
ported by a separate study conducted 
by the Small Business Administration in 
which 8 out of 10 small businessmen 
favored using the annual W-2 form in- 
stead of form 941. 

The bill has also received a great deal 
of support from our colleagues in the 
House. It was introduced as H.R. 14311 
by Representative ULLMAN of Oregon and 
Representative Yatron of Pennsylvania, 
and has attracted 94 cosponsors, includ- 
ing Representative SCHNEEBELI of Penn- 
sylvania, and several other members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. President, the Federal paperwork 
burden of which form 941 represents a 
significant part, has been described as 
reaching crisis proportions. Many small 
businessmen have neither the time nor 
the expertise to handle the large num- 
ber of forms thrust on them by the Fed- 
eral Government. Many cannot afford to 
hire part-time or full-time profession- 
al help to hack their way through the 
jungle of redtape. For some, the required 
paperwork is the “last straw” for a small 
businessman struggling to survive against 
big business on one hand and big govern- 
ment on the other. 

For the past 2 years, my Subcom- 
mittee on Government Regulation on the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness has been conducting an extensive 
inquiry and public hearings into the na- 
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ture and extent of the Federal redtape 
and paperwork burden and its effect on 
the economic viability of small businesses 
throughout the Nation. The testimony 
received from these hearings indicates 
that Federal paperwork is costing the 
814 million small businessmen of this 
Nation between $18 to $50 billion per 
year. 

It is time to end this senseless waste. 
Enactment of this legislation is the long- 
needed first step toward reducing this 
burden. It is not the total answer, but our 
action would be a clear and unmistakable 
message to the small business community 
that we do not intend to let them face 
this problem alone. 

A change in the administration’s posi- 
tion at this late date would endanger 
the chances of enactment in this Con- 
gress. For the administration to hold out 
the prospect of relief and then dash 
those hopes by a sudden change in posi- 
tion would, in effect, be a cruel hoax on 
the small business community. I am sure 
that my colleagues will play no part in 
this deception, and I urge the adminis- 
tration to pause and review the conse- 
quences of such a decision. 


TROUBLE AND TYRANNY IN 
SOUTH KOREA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on July 
29, I introduced an amendment cutting 
off all American military assistance to 
South Korea. There are several reasons 
for this action, but by far the most im- 
portant is the tyrannical behavior by the 
Seoul regime against its own citizens. U.S. 
military aid underpins such repressive 
rule. 

Three leading national newspapers ran 
recent editorials pointing out the current 
trouble and tyranny in South Korea. I 
agree with the rhetorical conclusion of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin: 

Just how solid and reliable is an American 
alliance with a South Korean regime whose 
repression, even if it does not ultimately 
speak a revolution, creates wider disaffection 
among its people including elements of the 
population that are probably most oriented 
toward America and the West? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that editorials from the Baltimore 
Sun, the Philadelphia Bulletin, and 
Washington Post be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, July 28, 1974] 
AID TO KOREAN TYRANNY 


The United States government is commit- 
ted under a 1970 agreement to increase its 
already considerable military aid to South 
Korea to compensate for an American divi- 
sion which was withdrawn. But the 1973 
Foreign aid law declares it the sense of Con- 
gress that no aid be given a regime that 
keeps political prisoners. Secretary of State 
Kissinger has testified grimly to a Senate sub- 
committee that the American national inter- 
est in South Korea's defenses overrides dis- 
approval of its government. Furthermore, he 
said, the Japanese government feels the 
same way. This does not end the issue, how- 
ever. On Tuesday, two ) ouse subcommittees 
will open hearings on an amendment to the 
next annual foreign aid bill that would 
decisively cut off aid to a country holding 
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political prisoners. They will fécus on South 
Korea. 

There is an immense investment of Ameri- 
can dead and American treasure in the inde- 
pendence of South Korea from North Korea. 
It is ongoing, with substantial American 
military presence and a joint “United Na- 
tions command” under an American general, 
South Korea has never been persuasively 
democratic. The authoritarian rule of Presi- 
dent Park Chung Hee, since he overthrew an 
attempted democracy in 1961, has not un- 
duly disturbed the consciences of successive 
American administrations. 

But since he utilized martial law two 
years ago to impose a new constitution ef- 
fectively making him lifetime dictator, 
President Park’s authoritarianism has turned 
into paranoid tyranny that has reached into 
every peasant village and, in a decree this 
April, declared death for those who disagree. 
It is not enough for him to forbid rural folk 
from collecting leaves for fuel as they always 
have. Not enough to kidnap from Japan the 
man who ran him a close race for the presi- 
dency in the 1971 election, as he did last 
year. Park has used the excuse of quite minor 
student demonstrations to seize and secretly 
condemn scores of political prisoners. The 
dragnet has so far taken in a leading satiric 
poet, a Roman Catholic bishop, an authority 
on American history, and an aged president 
who once legitimized Park’s rule, not to men- 
tion two Japanese citizens. With his vast 
Central Intelligence Agency, no one is safe, 
no whisper is discreet. How far this is going 
is impossible to fathom, The phenomenon 
resembles nothing so much as Tacitus’s de- 
scriptions of once-decent Roman administra- 
tors going murderously mad as emperors. 

Park does this in the name of anti-com- 
munism, raising the questions of what he 1s 
anti-Communist for, and what liberty denied 
in Communist North Korea will he maintain 
in South Korea. A flat ban on aid to any 
country holding political prisoners would 
raise many problems of definition and judg- 
ment. Aid can never be an effective device 
to blackmail or bribe nations into democracy. 
But if the administration is to retain the 
discretion it should have, it must begin 
to use it. 

[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, July 28, 
1974 


TYRANNY IN SOUTH KOREA 


A good deal of American blood and treas- 
ure have been expended in South Korea. 
U.S. aid is still running at the rate of sev- 
eral hundred million a year. Some 38,000 
American troops, including the Second In- 
fantry Division, are still stationed there. 

Repression has grown in South Korea as 
President Park Chung Hee continues to 
crack down on any and all domestic opposi- 
tion. Students, intellectuals and opposition 
politicians are tried in closed courts-martial. 
Death sentences and long prison terms are 
imposed. A prominent Roman Catholic bishop 
has been among the many Korean Christians 
swept up in President Park’s net. 

Some Americans, including Edwin O. 
Reischauer, former U.S. ambassador to Japan, 
and John K. Fairbank, who is chairman of 
the Council of East Asian Studies at Harvard, 
believe that the United States should dis- 
tance itself promptly from oppressive acts 
against the people of Korea; that it should 
protest and limit its aid. The South Korean 
situation will figure in hearings shortly to 
be helped by two House Foreign Affairs sub- 
committees. 

The Nixon Administration’s position is 
that while it doesn’t approve of the South 
Korean government’s oppressive policies, 
American aid should continue for Asian se- 
curity interests that affect our national in- 
terest. For one thing, Secretary of State 
Kissinger told a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee, South Korea’s strategic position 
is very crucial to Japan. 
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It's an old dilemma when this democracy 
finds itself allied to tyrannies. There is also 
the question how useful or in the national 
interest it is for one government to “med- 
dle” directly in the internal policies of an- 
other. U.S. influence in South Korea has 
been reduced along with the reduction of di- 
rect U.S. involvement in Asia. 

But quite apart from any moral (or merely 
sentimental) concern Americans might have 
about the fate of a people and a nation with 
whom they have had strong ties, there is one 
point that the more hard-headed pragmatic 
policy makers might consider. 

Just how solid and reliable is an American 
alliance with a South Korean regime whose 
repression, even if it does not ultimately 
spark a revolution, creates wider disaffection 
among its people including elements of the 
population that are probably most oriented 
toward America and the West? 

[From the Washington Post, July 27, 1974] 
TROUBLE IN SOUTH KOREA 


Late in 1972, President Park of South 
Korea conducted a virtual coup against his 
own government, installing martial law and 
setting himself on a course of arbitrary one- 
man rule which has steadily intensified since. 
“We can no longer sit idle while wasting 
our precious national power in imitating the 
systems of others,” Mr. Park said to those 
who had hoped that American-introduced 
democracy would put down roots in Korea. 
But what apologists call the “Korean style 
of democracy” has now become $o repressive 
as to raise the question of whether dictator- 
ship flourishes more on the north of the 38th 
parallel, the dividing line with Communist 
North Korea, or on the south. 

Hundreds if not thousands of political op- 
ponents have been arrested, including stu- 
dents (students toppled the Syngman Rhee 
dictatorship in 1960, every Korean recalls), 
Christians, intellectuals and every manner of 
political rival real and imagined. Upwards 
of a dozen political foes have just been sen- 
tenced to death in a trial in which few ob- 
servers could perceive evidence of due proc- 
ess. Among them is the country’s leading 
poet, Kim Chi Ha, previously arrested and 
beaten for a poem. The man Mr. Park de- 
feated at the polls in 1971. Kim Dae Jung, 
who was kidnaped from Japan and brought 
home last year, faces trial now for alleged 
campaign violations dating back to 1967. 
One can now be sentenced to 15 years’ im- 
prisonment in South Korea for petitioning 
peacefully for changes in the martial law 
constitution under which Mr. Park rules, 

Unsurprisingly, President Park regularly 
invokes the cause of national security, claim- 
ing that dangers emanating from North 
Korea justify his measures at home. And it 
is so that North-South Korean relations 
remain tense. Their incipient political dia- 
logue, begun two years ago, is frozen. Mili- 
tary incidents continue. North Korea, few 
doubt, is itself a rogue regime. But there is 
nonetheless a hint that Seoul may be manip- 
ulating the foreign security threat to help 
create the proper rationale for domestic re- 
pression. North Korea had no cause to sink 
a South Korean patrol boat in international 
waters in a well publicized incident a few 
weeks ago. Yet the boat was sailing a few 
miles further north, and a bit closer to North 
Korea’s territorial waters, than such boats 
normally go. 

Whether President Park is stifling opposi- 
sion faster than he is creating it is the cen- 
tral question of Korean politics today. It 
is a question which must trouble Americans 
as well as Koreans. For the fact is that the 
United States is the principal foreign pa- 
tron of South Korea. Some 40,000 Ameri- 
can troops remain there from the Korean 
War. American aid is extensive—in the $200- 
$300 million range. The familiar dilemma for 
Americans is, of course, that not only does 
American support keep South Korea inde- 
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pendent, but American support allows Presi- 
dent Park to keep fastening his dictatorship 
on the land. The administration’s answer is 
simply unacceptable. Asked in Congress on 
Wednesday about the Korean excesses, Sec- 
retary of State Kissinger said that “where we 
believe the national interest is at stake, we 
proceed even when we don't approve.” 

Is there no possibility for a break in this 
intolerable situation? The continuing Amer- 
ican presence in South Korea has been justi- 
fied in recent years as a source of confidence 
for Seoul while Seoul worked out a new po- 
litical relationship with the North. But that 
relationship is not moving ahead. Military 
and food aid has been offered on the basis 
that the South Korean economy needed it. 
But the South Korean economy is doing well 
otherwise, all things considered. Seoul in- 
sists that the American troops remain vital 
but its nationalism pushes it tacitly to as- 
sert that it does not need an American 
crutch for all time, We continue to believe 
that the essential elements of the American 
presence in South Korea should be altered 
only by a process that takes into account 
the need to provide for stability in East 
Asia as a whole. But a large and growing 
cause of instability in East Asia now is the 
police rule of the Park regime. 


SENATOR TUNNEY ADDRESSES 
NATIONAL RESOURCES ISSUE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an excellent article in the 
August 1, 1974, issue of the Washington 
Post, by Senator Tunney, regarding the 
crucial issue of material shortages poten- 
tially facing the United States. As one 
who shares Senator TUNNEY’s concern 
and who has worked closely with him on 
these issues, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the RECORD 
for the careful consideration of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RESOURCES GAP 
(By John Tunney) 

By the year 2000, twice today’s popula- 
tion—more than 7 billion persons—may be 
scrambling for their daily bread on this earth, 
and our children may be raising theirs in a 
bleak world of famine, authoritarianism and 
war. 

Thoughtfully and decisively, we must begin 
planning now not only to stretch and pre- 
serve remaining resources but to encourage 
the wonders of technology so that future 
multitudes can live decently and in harmony. 

Otherwise, for most persons a mere two 
dozen years from now, diets will be meager, 
but their arsenals may be strong, with some 
of the poorest nations nuclearly equipped for 
Armageddon. And for wealthier nations, their 
survival from shortages and cataclysm may 
be the iron regime of totalitarianism, 

In hearings I chaired for the Subcommittee 
on Science and Technology, expert after ex- 
pert warned that present trends will confront 
this nation with disastrous materials crisis. 
The hearings also revealed that our current 
institutional structure for monitoring short- 
ages is woefully inadequate to alert us to 
impending dangers, or to head them off. 
Within the foreseeable future, a series of 
sudden, unexpected and economically crip- 
pling shortages could generate nearly irresis- 
tible pressures for rationing and controls to 
dole out what resources we have, and for 
military measures to withhold them from the 
clamoring demands of others. 

If we ignore this threat, we invite its real- 
ity. So I was particularly concerned by a 
July 15th article in The Post, in which Ber- 
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nard Nossiter sought to debunk predictions 
of an early exhaustion of critical minerals 
and material resources. Mr. Nossiter calls the 
purveyors of such views “ecolyptics,” “eco- 
doomsters,” or just “doomsters,” and dis- 
misses their forecasts by quoting Wilfred 
Beckerman, an English economist, to the 
effect that “resources are not really finite 
in any meaningful sense.” In fact, Becker- 
man apparently believes that “used up re- 
sources are not likely to trouble anyone for 
100 million years or so, if then.” 

But this “debunking” succeeds only by 
underestimating the difficulties of an ex- 
ponential growth in world population. To 
sustain that growth, while attaining even 
basic levels of human existence, will require 
unprecedented capital outlays and count- 
less and still uncharted, technological break- 
throughs. For example, it is estimated that 
oil shale deposits in Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Utah contain 1,800 billion barrels of oil— 
more than four times the crude oil discovered 
to date in this country. However, according 
to a study by the National Academy of Engi- 
neering, there is serious doubt whether the 
huge quantities of water needed to mine the 
shale can ever be made available. Further- 
more, the control of inevitable and wide- 
spread pollution in the wake of developing 
secondary and tertiary sources of energy and 
materials is by no means within reach, and 
in many cases beyond our present concep- 
tions. 

And if all of these obstacles can be over- 
come, the nation may still stumble into 
disaster. For example, the Department of 
Interior has predicted that by the year 2000, 
the United States could experience an an- 
nual $100 billion gap between the value of 
primary mineral requirements and primary 
mineral supplies. This gap would at least 
strain and probably shatter our balance of 
trade. 

Even willingness to pay a high price for 
foreign material resources does not assure 
their availability. As the Arab oil embargo 
amply demonstrated, in a world where vital 
material resources are controlled by a limited 
number of countries, there is no such thing 
as certainty of supply. Too often, the ma- 
terials we need may be sold for political con- 
cessions rather than hard cash. 

Presently, the United States is dependent 
on imports for the major part of six of the 
so-called 13 basic raw materials essential for 
& high. level of industrialization—chro- 
mium, nickel, rubber, aluminum, tin and 
zinc. By 1985, the country will depend on im- 
ports for more than half our supply of iron, 
lead and tungsten. By the year 2000, imports 
will supply more than half of our copper, po- 
tassium and sulphur. At what point will we 
face a choice between the independence of 
our policy and the prosperity of our economy? 

Some experts answer that embargo or 
drastic price increases through the actions of 
a cartel will inspire a search for alternate 
supplies, substitute sources or new technol- 
ogies. Although this view is undoubtedly cor- 
rect, it ignores the fact that the time-lag 
between a decision to develop and the fact of 
development could be long indeed. Industries 
cannot consume promises or prospects; dur- 
ing a time-lag, they would be caught short 
and the economy could be plunged into re- 
cession. To treat potential material shortages 
as merely short-term aberrations ignores the 
devastating effect of interim shortages on 
economic growth. 

Along these same lines, Nossiter, in discuss- 
ing the oil embargo, concludes: “The crisis, 
of course, is one of price, not exhaustion.” 
But for the man in the street who is hard put 
to buy gas, food, cr other vital commodities 
because the price is too high, there is little 
comfort in knowing that the supply is high 
too. 

We should not be “doomsters,” wringing 
our hands over an inevitable materials crisis. 
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But we must be realists, determined to do 
what can be done to prevent a catastrophe. 

Billions of dollars and millions of tons 
of valuable materials can be saved each year 
without any adverse effect on the quality of 
life in America. We must accelerate research 
and development efforts to use existing ma- 
terials more efficiently in products and sys- 
tems, and to prepare substitute materials. 
In addition, the recycling of solid waste, 
the development of energy-efficient, non- 
polluting automobile engines, the mitigation 
of metal corrosion, and changes in energy 
pricing structures—all issues presently be- 
fore the Congress, and all with a potential 
for vast mineral and material savings—can 
go far to meeting our needs now and in the 
future. It was a hopeful sign of concern and 
a step toward meaningful commitment when 
the Senate recently passed legislation man- 
dating a systematic analysis of our materials 
posture. But we will not finish the job if we 
lull ourselves into a false sense of security, if 
we pretend that half measure will solve the 
whole problem, if we say that inexhaustible 
supplies of materials lie readily at hand to 
resolve any crisis. If we deceive ourselves, we 
will devlete our society and deprive our 
children. If we face the facts, we can sus- 
tain our economy and fulfill our obligations 
to most of a world which may be worse off 
than we are. 


THE DEATH OF WAYNE MORSE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State of Oregon, the West, and the Na- 
tion have lost a man of stature and in- 
fluence in the death of former U.S. Sen- 
ator Wayne Lyman Morse. 

The distinguished former Senator had 
served in the Senate from 1944 to 1968, 
for a tenure of 24 years. During this 
tenure, Mr. Morse earned a reputation 
for being an unusually hard-working 
Senator. He thought of himself as a 
champion of the common people, and 
regarded himself as a man who refused 
to compromise his principles or mute his 
voice. As evidence of this last trait, in 
1953 he talked for 22 hours and 26 min- 
utes against an offshore bill that gave 
title to coastal States. 

Mr. Morse was respected as a gifted 
lawmaker and was accounted knowledge- 
able in labor and education matters, in 
conservation, and in the farm problem. 
Both those who agreed and disagreed 
with him will acknowledge that Wayne 
Morse did not shirk his responsibility to 
make a decision. We must leave it to his- 
tory to judge the decisions he made. 

Mr. President, I wish to extend my 
sympathy to his gracious and charming 
wife, Mildred, in whose companionship 
he had a strong partner to stand with 
him in stress as well as in victory. Also 
to his three daughters goes my heartfelt 
sympathy, and to his two brothers and 
his sisters. Their loss is great, but the loss 
of our Nation is equally heavy. 


ADMINISTRATION MISMANAGE- 
MENT COSTLY TO ALL AMERI- 
CANS 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 

July 15, I had the honor of addressing 

the annual convention of the National 

Association of Counties. 
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In that speech, I observed that the 
greatest current threat to a positive, 
supportive relationship between the 
Federal Government and State and lo- 
cal government is the apparent inability 
of the Federal Government to effectively 
manage the economy. 

I also offered a series of proposals to 
promote the stable growth of our econ- 
omy. 

These included; a new emphasis on 
productivity; a balanced fiscal and 
monetary policy; a planned allocation of 
credit; long-range economic planning; 
a balanced national growth and devel- 
opment policy; a National Domestic De- 
velopment Bank; and the full funding 
of our rural development programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks to the National 
Association of Counties be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRrD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR HUBERT H, 
HUMPHREY 


It is a privilege to be with you today as 
you begin your annual conference. As many 
of you know, I am no stranger to the Na- 
tional Association of Counties and, in fact, 
have addressed your convention many times 
in the past. 

This morning I would like to discuss some 
of the goals we share for America and, more 
specifically, how to cope with the current 
economic crisis that so seriously under- 
mines our ability to achieve them. 

As I see it, the greatest current threat to 
a positive, supportive relationship between 
the Federal Government and the States, 
counties, cities and towns of America is the 
apparent inability of the Federal Govern- 
ment to effectively manage the economy. 

The most urgent problem facing our 
county officials, and public officials at every 
level of government, today is how to cope 
with a raging inflation that has pushed 
prices up 10.7% in the past year alone and 
about 19% in the past 2 years. 

Uncontrolled inflation is devastating to 
our people. It shakes the foundations of our 
institutions. It makes public decision mak- 
ing virtually impossible. And, as you in the 
counties who must administer our basic 
health programs, run our nation’s welfare 
system, and manage our system of criminal 
justice and correctional institutions, realize 
more than anyone else, inflation makes plan- 
ning for the future of these essential ac- 
tivities an almost impossible task. 

Yes, inflation is and must be an overrid- 
ing concern to all of us. It affects the life 
of every person in our country and every 
sector of our economy. 

However, we must also recognize that in- 
flation today is an international problem— 
an international plague—shortages of com- 
modities, rising population, crop failures— 
we are more entwined in its world-wide 
causes and effects than most nations. 

As the largest single producer of consumer 
and capital goods; as the nation with the 
largest Gross National Product; and as the 
financial center of the world; what happens 
in the United States affects the entire world 
economy very directly. The U.S. is at the 
center of the international economic system. 

At the same time, the tremendous appetite 
of our economy and demand for the goods we 
produce is greatly affected by what happens 
in other parts of the world. 

You only need to remember the impact at 
the cash registers in our super-markets as 
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U.S. grain exports exploded, or the surge in 
prices at the gas pumps when the Arabs 
shut-off exports of petroleum to us, These 
are but the most obvious examples. 

One of the principal reasons for our na- 
tion’s failure to anticipate the present eco- 
nomic crisis in America was this Adminis- 
tration’s failure to pay adequate attention to 
these and other basic economic changes oc- 
curring throughout the world. 

This failure has cost the American people 
& heavy and burdensome price. 

First, we have not had strong and con- 
sistent economic leadership from the Admin- 
istration. In fact, we have not had an eco- 
nomic policy at all. Rather, we have had an 
erratic series of freezes and phases, It has 
been stop and go, on and off, up and down— 
freeze and thaw—more like a yo-yo. 

We have had an avalanche of “Ad Hoc” 
economic decisions. We have had a con- 
stantly revolving door to the offices of na- 
tional economic leadership. But this baffling 
series of new faces and pronouncements has 
not resulted in a national economic policy. 

This piecemeal non-policy has been, in it- 
self, highly inflationary. 

In times past, our country may have been 
able to get by, regardless of what happened 
in Washington. But today, public confidence 
in national leadership is of central impor- 
tance. The Federal Government permeates 
the entire economy. Whether we like it or 
not, its $300-billion-plus budget, its huge 
borrowing and lending operations, its tax 
policy decisions, and its intervention in the 
money market, all have a tremendous impact 
on our economic life. 

And today, no one has the foggiest idea of 
what the Federal Government will do next, 
Uncertainty brings instability, Fear brings 
panic buying and inflation. 

A typical example is the recent statement 
by Dr. Stein, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisors. In a national news in- 
terview show two weeks ago, Dr. Stein named 
the American people as the main villains in 
bringing about inflation, He charged the pub- 
lic with being unwilling to support a tax in- 
crease, and in so doing, “created the condi- 
tions for inflation.” 

This is incredible! Every American who 
follows public affairs, even very generally, 
remembers that the Nixon Administration 
based its '68 and '72 campaigns on the prom- 
ise not to raise taxes—that such action was 
totally unnecessary. 

But, that is not the end. The following 
day, the White House assured us, once again, 
that the President sees no need for higher 
taxes. 

The devastating thing about the current 
economic crisis is that the record inflation 
and the all-time high interest rates prevail 
alongside recession and unacceptably high 
unemployment. This is an unwelcome first, 
and runs counter to every theory of economic 
behavior that has been concocted. 

By any definition, the period of declining 
output we have suffered, during the first six- 
months of this year, is a “recession”—and 
no amount of White House rhetoric will 
change that fact. 

And, I find it incredible that the 5.2% rate 
of unemployment for June was hailed as 
“gratifying” by the White House. 

But the question we must answer is, what 
do we do to get out of this economic mess. 
What do we do to provide the healthy na- 
tional economic framework in which all 
levels of government can cooperate in solv- 
ing the people's problems? 

First, we need strong, positive, economic 
leadership from the executive branch. Con- 
gress, labor, business, agriculture, and the 
financial sector, must be regularly consulted 
and intimately involved in developing a na- 
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tional economic program and policy to which 
they can commit themselves. 

And, I don't mean any one day public 
relations party on the White House lawn. 
This may make the front pages, but it won’t 
come up with the solutions we need. Sound 
planning takes sweat and toil, give and take, 
and, most of all, strong Presidential lead- 
ership. 

Phase II was hammered out this way, and 
it worked for a while. But, it was prema- 
turely abandoned and replaced by a program 
that kept the brake on wages while letting 
prices rise. 

And while I am on this point, the latest 
White House economic czar—Mr. Rush—talks 
a great deal about holding down wage set- 
tlements, but very little about holding down 
prices, profits, and interest rates. 

As far as wages are concerned, there is a 
basic issue of social justice involved. Amer- 
ica’s workers have lost 5.6% of their pur- 
chasing power in the past year. They settled 
for less in 1973 on the good faith assumption 
that government would hold back on prices. 
Government did not live up to the bargain, 
and justice demands that our workers now 
be allowed to “catch-up”, to make up for the 
loss they and their families have suffered. 

We must have governmental policies that 
are fair, policies that can be accepted and 
supported by the majority of Americans be- 
cause they are even-handed; policies that 
don't provide favors for a special few, but 
policies that reward creativity and effort; 
policies that assign burdens to those most 
able to carry them and not to those who bear 
the oppression of unemployment and low 
income. 

Let me suggest some steps we might take. 

First, we must get serious in this country 
about increasing productivity, if we are to 
meet the growing demands for goods and 
services of an increasingly affluent society, 
at reasonable prices. I have no ready answer 
for exactly how to do it, but we must do a 
better job of producing more efficiently. We 
must put a premium on productivity 
through tax incentives and rewards of profits, 
wages, and working conditions, for those in- 
dustries and individuals who make substan- 
tial productivity gains. 

Second, we must abandon the futile and 
inequitable attempt to control inflation by 
relying solely on exhorbitantly high interest 
rates. 

High interest rates add to inflation in an 
economy like ours where prices are largely 
administered and not set in a competitive 
environment. High interest costs, in this 
setting, are simply one more cost item added 
to the price of goods and services for the 
consumer. 

In fact, high interest rates result in spe- 
cial favoritism to the big conglomerates and 
others who have control over their markets. 
When interest costs can be passed on, they 
do not dampen spending, they simply push 
prices higher. And, when a large segment of 
the private sector can pass on high interest 
costs with ease, the ability of the county 
government and all government to borrow is 
impaired. New York City, for example, re- 
cently rejected its only bid for its long term 
bonds because the rate was 8%—tax free. 

Third, we need some plan of action regard- 
ing how we want our country to develop. We 
must begin to design our future, or be forced 
to resign ourselves to it. The United States 
is the only modern industrialized nation with 
no national planning. 

We need a policy of Balanced National 
Growth and Development, such as I have 
proposed in Congress. Only in this way will 
we stop our endless shooting from the hip— 
the current method of economic policy mak- 
ing. We have been playing a dangerous game 
of economic roulette. 
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Fourth, we must do a much better job of 
allocating scarce resources. One important 
step is to develop a reasonable plan for al- 
locating credit. 

With capital in critically short supply, high 
interest rates cannot be the sole means of 
deciding where capital will be used. This is 
not in the best interest of most Americans. 
It perverts our social policy—a policy that 
ought to put a premium on the livelihood 
and living standards of American families. 

The Government ought to use its legal 
power to control interest rates to see to it 
that credit is available where it is most 
needed at reasonable rates. Capital alloca- 
tion is too important to be left to the 
bankers, those at the FED or those in the 
private sector. 

Fifth, we need a National Domestic De- 
velopment Bank to provide capital for im- 
portant public projects at low rates of 
interest. 

This bank would include a special section 
to provide low-cost housing money. The 
high interest rate policy pursued by the 
FED, with White House applause, has raised 
havoc with the housing market and the con- 
struction industry. Fully two-thirds of the 
American families cannot afford to buy new 
houses today. 

Sixth, we must continue to have Revenue 
Sharing. But you are going to have to fight 
for it. Certainly, this program needs a care- 
ful review. Perhaps, we need to consider 
whether or not some guidelines are required. 
But, just as revenue sharing was needed 
during a time of severe recession when local 
government could not raise the funds it re- 
quired, it is now needed so that local gov- 
ernment can meet its obligations in a time 
of raging inflation, without having to in- 
crease the already heavy burden of the prop- 
erty tax. 

Seventh, the promises of the Rural Devel- 
opment Act of 1972 must be redeemed. If 
balanced growth is to be anything more 
than an empty phrase, our rural areas must 
be able to sustain American families at rea- 
sonable standards of living. This requires the 
full support and funding of all rural de- 
velopment activities—from housing and 
transportation, to health care and education, 

Eighth, Community Development legisla- 
tion that truly recognizes the needs of all 
of our urban areas—small and large cities, 
as well as our fast growing urban counties— 
is essential, This legislation must provide an 
ample opportunity for participation by com- 
munities that have not undertaken such Fed- 
erally assisted programs in the past, At the 
same time, however, those areas that have 
participated effectively in the past should not 
suffer reduced assistance that will reverse the 
momentum they have developed over recent 
years to make their cities livable. Most im- 
portantly, this legislation must not result in 
bitter divisive competition between our cities 
and counties; cooperation is too important 
to solving the real problems our people face. 

America is one country—urban, suburban, 
and rural—and the quality of life of all 
Americans requires that each of these areas 
be made more livable. 

But how can we afford to do all these 
things? Well, you have to bite the bullet. 
You have to say that there are some things 
that we will no longer do, and other things 
that we simply must do. You can’t do every- 
thing! 

A long list of questions on priorities im- 
mediately comes to mind, 

For example, can we afford to continue 
Export-Import Bank loans to friendly and 
unfriendly countries alike at 6% or 7% in- 
terest, when we don’t provide money at any- 
where near these rates for housing, or busi- 
ness expansion, or agriculture in our own 
country? 
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Can we afford to continue to subsidize the 
sale of military hardware to foreign coun- 
tries, while unable to provide the credit needs 
for our own small competitive, business 
enterprises? 

Can we afford to continue providing huge 
tax breaks to highly profitable oil companies, 
billions of dollars lost each year that could 
be spent to revitalize communities across the 
land? 

Can we afford policies that result in a fall- 
ure to keep our economy at a full-employ- 
ment level? This has cost us over $500 bil- 
lion of GNP, measured in 1970 dollars, about 
$130 billion in public revenues—and 11 mil- 
lion man-years of employment. We have paid 
an awful price for inaction. 

Can we afford to continue without a Na- 
tional Incomes Policy? We need to establish 
income goals for our people and develop the 
policies and institutions to achieve them. 
The staggering inflation of the past two 
years, the growing disparity in income be- 
tween the rich and the poor, the obvious 
need to establish guidelines for reasonable 
wage and price behavior, are only the most 
apparent reasons for such a policy. 

Can we afford an unbalanced fiscal and 
monetary policy? The monetary policy pro- 
mulgated by the FED and supported by the 
White House is totally out of tune with the 
basic needs of most Americans, The extraor- 
dinary tight money policy is padding the 
earnings statements of our nation’s banks, 
adding to price hikes on everything we keep, 
and failing to reduce inflation. 

While this Administration preaches the 
gospel of “budget balance,” the national debt 
has risen $107 billion (or 30%) in the six 
and one-half years of the Nixon Administra- 
tion—an all-time record of fiscal misman- 
agement. Loophole closing tax reform is 
needed, not only for the revenue it will pro- 
duce, but also to restore the public’s con- 
fidence in the fairness of our tax system. 
Substantial reductions in Federal spending 
for Defense and for lower priority programs 
are possible and should be made, 

We have much to do that we can afford to 
do, but we will haye to make some tough 
choices. As public officials we must make 
them, The people we represent demand ac- 
tion—it is the price we must pay if public 
confidence in government is to be restored. 

There are many things that we have done, 
and others that we've neglected, for which 
the American people are paying a terrible 
price today. 

We don’t have a National Domestic Devel- 
opment Bank to provide the capital needed 
for public facilities and services—and we are 
paying the price. 

We don’t have a National Food Policy with 
a Food Reserve System to stabilize food 
prices and assure supplies—and we are pay- 
ing the price. 

We don’t have a National Comprehensive 
Health Insurance System—and we are pay- 
ing the price. 

We don’t have a National Energy Policy— 
and we are paying the price. 

We don’t have a balanced National Trans- 
portation Policy to preserve essential services 
at reasonable rates—and we are paying the 
price. 

We have concentrated our resources in a 
non-production Defense Budget—and we are 
paying the price. 

We have adopted a conservative Economic 
Policy, based almost entirely on high in- 
terest rates—and we are paying the price. 

We haven’t closed glaring tax loopholes, 
which could raise $20 to $25 billions and 
provide some tax relief to low and middle 
income people, and we are paying the price. 

And we will continue to pay the price 
for our failures, until we take a long hard 
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look at our resources and decide how they 
will be allocated. 

This requires the development of some 
consensus on where we are going as a nation 
and how and when we want to get there. 

We need a system for developing goals 
and priorities for our nation. They need not 
be chiseled in marble for the adoration of 
the ages. In fact, if they are, they are 
doomed to irrelevance. They must be con- 
stantly evolving as needs and attitudes 
change. 

But, it is the priority-setting process, a 
process that provides the basis for public 
and private resource allocation decisions 
that is sorely lacking today. We have made 
some progress in this direction with passage 
of the Congressional Budget Reform Bill 
this year, but this ts not enough. 

We must create the instruments of gov- 
ernment we sorely need to articulate na- 
tional goals and priorities. We need a Bal- 
anced National Growth and Development 
Policy and Program, as I have proposed in 
Congress. 

We must provide all levels of government 
with the capacity to plan for meeting these 
objectives and for anticipating basic changes 
that will affect them. 

And, we must tightly tie together this 
process, from the local to the national level, 
in a system of supportive inter-govern- 
mental relations—with modern County gov- 
ernments—effectively planning its actions 
and administering its vital programs. 

I urge you to join with me in working to 
establish this new agenda in policy making— 
an agenda of vital importance to our coun- 
ties, to creating a strong and stable economy, 
and to carrying through the promise of a 
better life for all the American people. 


JUDICIAL RESTRAINT ON SENATE 
IMPEACHMENT TRIAL 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, for 
the first time in over a century, impeach- 
ment articles have been voted by the 
House Judiciary Committee against a 
President of the United States. Because 
of the gravity of this development, pre- 
liminary plans have begun in the Sen- 
ate, so that we are prepared in the event 
the full House of Representatives sends 
impeachment articles to the Senate for 
a trial. 

Yesterday, I announced a policy of 
judicial restraint that I will be following 
in carrying out my own responsibilities 
under the Constitution in reviewing this 
grave question. I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement on my judicial re- 
straint policy be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF U.S. SENATOR RICHARD S. 

ScHWEIKER 

Throughout my Senate term, I have al- 
ways been free to speak out openly on the 
issues. I have publicly criticized policies and 
actions with which I have disagreed, includ- 
ing Watergate. 

Now, however, the formal votes of the 
House Judiciary Committee in favor of im- 
peachment articles transform consideration 
of Watergate into a quasi-judicial matter 
with specific Constitutional procedures. If 
there is a trial, each Senator must take a 
Special oath to “do impartial justice accord- 
ing to the Constitution and laws.” 

If that happens, I will be one of 100 Sena- 
tors sitting as a judge in the impeachment 
trial of the President of the United States. 
Therefore, I have decided to adopt a policy 
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of “judicial restraint” relating to this grave 
question: 

(1) I do not feel it will be appropriate for 
me to comment on any substantive matter 
relating to impeachment charges until the 
verdict has been reached; and 

(2) I will not make any judgment on my 
verdict until the completion of a Senate 
trial. The actual vote of a United States 
Senator must be based on the evidence pre- 
sented at the trial—and mine will be. 

I am adopting this policy of “judicial re- 
straint” so that I can properly fulfill my 
responsibilities as a United States Senator 
to be a fair and impartial judge in these 
awesome proceedings. 


CIA TESTIMONY ON SOVIET PRES- 
ENCE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this month, the Subcommittee on 
Military Construction, which I have the 
honor to chair, held hearings on the 
question of the Navy’s request for funds 
to expand U.S. facilities at Diego Gar- 
cia and the effect such a program might 
have on the future status of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Testimony on this subject was taken 
in open session from Rear Admiral Gro- 
jean, Director, Politico Military Policy 
Division, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, and 
Rear Adm. Gene R. LaRocque, U.S. Navy 
retired, Director of the Center for De- 
fense Information. 

In addition, the subcommittee met in 
executive session to hear testimony from 
Mr. William Colby, Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, on Soviet pres- 
ence in the Indian Ocean. 

In that one of the reasons given by 
Navy for expansion of our facilities at 
Diego Garcia is to respond to Soviet ac- 
tivities in that part of the world, we be- 
lieved it important to obtain an assess- 
ment of those activities from that agency 
of the Government assigned the prime 
responsibility of gathering intelligence 
data on the Soviet Union. 

Director Colby’s presentation placed 
the Diego Garcia request in a much 
broader context than that of a simple 
military construction project; and be- 
cause his was the only testimony pre- 
sented in closed session, we asked that he 
declassify as much of his presentation 
as possible. 

That testimony has now been sani- 
tized; and because I believe it important 
that all Senators have an opportunity to 
read this assessment before a final de- 
cision is made on a project which can 
have far-reaching military, political, and 
economic consequences, I ask unanimous 
consent that the relatively brief testi- 
mony in question be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROPOSED EXPANSION OF NAVAL FACILITIES ON 
THE ISLAND OF DIEGO GARCIA 
U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to no- 

tice, at 2:10 o'clock p.m., in Room 212, 
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Russell Senate Office Building, Senator 
Stuart Symington (Chairman of the Sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington (presiding), 
Dominick and Taft. 

Also present: Gordon A. Nease, Profes- 
sional Staff Member; Joyce T. Campbell, 
Clerical Assistant; and Kathy Smith, As- 
sistant to Senator Symington. 

Senator SYMINGTON. The hearing will come 
to order. 

Mr. Colby, we welcome you. 

I see you have a statement. You may 
proceed. 

STATEMENT OF W. E. COLBY, DIRECTOR OF CEN- 
TRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY; ACCOMPANIED 
BY JOHN B. CHOMEAU, OFFICE OF STRATEGIC 
RESEARCH; WILLIAM B. NEWTON, OFFICE OF 
CURRENT INTELLIGENCE; AND GEORGE L. CARY, 
LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 


Mr. Copy. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure 
to be here. 

Mr. Chairman, the Soviet naval presence 
in the Indian Ocean began in March 1968, 
when four ships from Vladivostok made a 
“good will” visit to most of the littoral coun- 
tries. In the little over six years since those 
visits, the Russians have maintained a nearly 
continuous presence in the Indian Ocean 
area. 

The Soviet naval presence has grown 
slowly but steadily during these years, and 
has helped Moscow increase its influence in 
that part of the world. 

The forces the Soviets have deployed in the 
Indian Ocean, however, have been relatively 
small and inactive. 

The vessels have spent 80 percent of their 
time at anchor or in port visits, mostly in 
the northwestern portion of the ocean. 

Although the number of countries visited 
annually has decreased since 1969, the gen- 
eral expansion of the naval force and the 
increased use of ports on a routine basis 
have resulted in an overall increase in the 
number of port calls. Put in terms of naval 
ship days in the Indian Ocean the Soviet 
presence increased from about 1,000 in 1968 
to 5,000 in 1973, excluding harbor clearing 
operations in Bangladesh. 

By mid-1973, the typical Soviet Indian 
Ocean force included five surface warships— 
one gun-armed cruiser or missile-equipped 
ship, two destroyers or destroyer escorts, a 
minesweeper and an amphibious ship. There 
was also usually a diesel submarine, and six 
auxiliary support ships, one of which was 
a merchant tanker. 

Mr. Chairman, today there are six surface 
combatants, one submarine, nine minesweep- 
ers and 11 support ships in the Indian Ocean, 
not substantially different from that typical 
showing, except for the increase in mine- 
sweepers, «s I will explain later. 

Recently, a Soviet intelligence collection 
ship has been deployed to the Indian Ocean 
for the first time since the India-Pakistan 
War, and is apparently monitoring develop- 
ments in the Persian Gulf area. 

It will probably also conduct surveillance 
of any major Western naval movements in 
the Indian Ocean. 

In addition, a group of Soviet minesweep- 
ers has recently arrived from the Pacific to 
conduct mine-clearing operations in the Gulf 
of Suez—in the areas shown on this map at 
the bottom. The ones at the top you will note 
are being cleared by the U.S. and the United 
Kingdom. 

Last weekend the helicopter carrier Lenin- 
grad, on a voyage from the Black Sea, round- 
ed the Cape of Good Hope and may join this 
group. This is by far the farthest from home 
waters that either the Leningrad, or its sister 
ship the Moskva, has ever ventured. 

The Soviet warships and submarines sent 
to the Indian Ocean normally come from 
the Pacific Fleet, which is also the primary 
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source for logistic support. Combatants from 
the western fleets, however, have operated 
in the Indian Ocean, but only while trans- 
ferring to the Pacific. 

The Indian Ocean has become, in effect, a 
“southern sea route” for the interfleet trans- 
fer of naval units. 

About one-fourth of the Soviet warships 
and submarines that have operated there 
have been units transferring to the Pacific 
from the western fleets. 

The Pacific Fleet naval forces are now be- 
ing modernized, As part of this effort, since 
early 1974 the Soviet force in the Indian 
Ocean has included more modern anti-car- 
rier and anti-submarine units, transferring 
from Soviet western fleets. These units have 
provided the Russians a more impressive 
naval presence than could have been drawn 
from their Pacific Fleet a year ago. 

In addition to this de facto improvement in 
the quality of the Indian Ocean force, the 
length of time on station for the individual 
warships seems to be increasing. Some of 
the ships that have just left the area, for 
instance, were there for a year, as compared 
to five to six months for previous rotational 
tours. This added time on station is at least 
partly owing to improved Soviet support fa- 
cilities in the area. 

Until 1973, the Russians relied almost ex- 
clusively on “floating bases’’—collections of 
auxiliary ships usually anchored in inter- 
national waters—to provide support to their 
Indian Ocean naval forces. 

The most frequently used anchorages were 
near the Island of Socotra, and in the Cha- 
gos Archipelago, about 1,000 nautical miles 
south of India, where the Soviets have im- 
planted mooring buoys. You will notice that 
Diego Garcia is in the Chagos Archipelago. 

Contrary to numerous reports about So- 
cotra, the barren island has no port facili- 
ties or fuel storage and its airstrip is a small 
World War II gravel runway. The only mili- 
tary installation on the island is a small 
South Yemenese (PDRY) Garrison. A major 
construction effort would have to precede 
any significant Soviet use of Socotra, other 
than as an anchorage. 

In early 1973, the Soviets acquired use of 
some facilities at the small Port of Berbera, 
in Somalia, These have now been expanded, 
and the Soviets are now using the harbor for 
routine ship maintenance and crew rest. 

There are no repair facilities ashore, but 
tenders now provide the same services in 
port as they previously did at anchor. 

The Soviets have set up naval communi- 
cations facility near Berbera, and also appear 
to be building an airfield although they have 
made little progress [deleted]. 

The Soviets have use of a POL storage area 
there, and have constructed a barracks area 
for their technicians. 

Soviet naval ships also have some access 
to the Iraqi port of Umm Qasr, in the Per- 
sian Gulf, where Soviet technicians have 
been assisting in minor port development. 

Repair facilities at the former British 
naval base at Aden have not been used by 
Soviet warships, although support ships and, 
occasionally, small warships stop there for 
refueling and replenishment. Soviet trans- 
ports periodically land at an ex-RAF air- 
base—now Aden’s International Airport. 

Soviet naval auxiliaries regularly call at 
Singapore as they enter and exit the Indian 
Ocean. In addition to receiving bunkers, 
since May 1972, the Soviet support ships have 
been serviced in the commercial drydock fa- 
cilities there. 

Moscow’s prospects for naval facilities in 
other littoral countries are not very bright. 

The Soviets helped build India’s naval 
base at Vizakhapatnam, and have equipped 
the Indian Navy with minor warships and 
diesel submarines. 
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Nevertheless, New Delhi has not granted 
the Soviets free access to Indian ports, nor 
is it likely to do so in the foreseeable future. 
[Deleted.} 

The USSR is trying in some other coun- 
tries, too, although prospects are equally 
dim beyond receiving bunkers. Moscow has 
apparently made overtures to Sri Lanka for 
access to the Port of Colombo, and has sent 
in research ships, support ships, and an 
occasional warship—probably trying to ac- 
custom the Ceylonese to a Soviet naval pres- 
ence, 

Similar calls have been made to Port Louis, 
in Mauritius. 

The Soviets may also hope to use the fa- 
cilities in Chittagong, now that they have 
finished the harbor clearing operation there. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Where is Chittagong? 

Mr, Cotsy. Chittagong is in Bangladesh. 

You will recall that the Soviets were asked 
to help in some salvage and minesweeping 
efforts there, They finished the salvage very 
rapidly, but the minesweeping operation was 
very complicated and difficult. They just 
finished that a few weeks ago. They have 
withdrawn from there now. 

We have no evidence that the Soviets have 
made overtures for naval access to Littoral 
countries other than Somalia, Iraq, Aden, 
India, Singapore, Mauritius, and possibly Sri 
Lanka. 

Senator SYMINGTON, Where is Sri Lanka 
again? 

Mr. Corsy. To people of our age, it was 
Ceylon, 

Senator SYMINGTON. We had an open hear- 
ing this morning and a closed hearing this 
afternoon, but so far it does not seem to me 
that there is anything that you have said 
here that should be classified up to IV in 
your statement. All that information, as I see 
it, is something that everybody would know 
that wanted to know it. 

Mr. CoLsBY. There may be a few phrases in 
there, Mr. Chairman, that would reveal how 
we learned certain items. But in essence, I 
agree with you. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Would you please de- 
classify as much as possible of your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Cotsy. I would be delighted to go 
through this and pull out those few things 
that have to remain classified and declassify 
the remainder, Mr, Chairman. 

So far, Mr. Chairman, I have been talking 
about the more or less continuous Soviet 
naval presence in the Indian Ocean. Another 
aspect of the problem has been the Soviet 
surge deployments to the area—and these 
have been highly responsive to U.S. naval 
activities. 

Moscow apparently prefers to keep a min- 
imal force in the ocean that can be quickly 
strengthened. This provides a “signalling” 
capability during crisis periods, while avoid- 
ing the political and economic costs of main- 
taining a larger continuous presence. 

There have been two occasions when the 
Soviets have clearly made use of this “sig- 
nalling” device. 

Following the Indo-Pakistani War of No- 
vember 1971, and almost three weeks after 
the deployment of the USS Enterprise, they 
brought their force level up to six surface 
combatants, six submarines and nine auxil- 
iaries. This represents a doubling of surface 
combatants, and a significant increase in 
submarines, from one to six. 

In the Arab-Israeli War in October 1973, 
the Soviets responded to the unanticipated 
deployment of a U.S. carrier task group to 
the Indian Ocean by sending additional units 
into the area—increasing their submarine 
force from one to four. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Dominick. Mr. Chairman, would 
Mr. Colby yield at that point? 
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When you are talking about the Soviets, 
are you talking about missile firing subma- 
rines or attack submarines? 

Mr. Couey. We are talking about attack 
submarines, Senator. 

Senator Dominick. Thank you. 

Mr. Cotsy. The timing of Soviet ship moye- 
ments into the area, both during the India- 
Pakistan War and following the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, is instructive. The Russian units left 
port only after U.S. or U.K. carrier task 
groups had departed for, or arrived in, the 
Indian Ocean. All indications were that Mos- 
cow was chiefly responding to deployments 
by the U.S. and other western countries, spe- 
cifically Britain, rather than initiating a 
unilateral buildup. 

There remains one important considera- 
tion concerning Soviet naval capabilities in 
the Indian Ocean—the forthcoming opening 
of the Suez Canal. We believe this will in- 
crease the overall flexibility of the Soviet 
Navy in the Indian Ocean, but not in itself 
cause a significant increase in the Soviet 
presence. 

Use of the canal would give the USSR 
easier and more timely naval access, particu- 
larly in times of crisis, to the western In- 
dian Ocean—that is, the important Persian 
Gulf and Arabian Sea area. 

It also would facilitate the logistic sup- 
port of ships in the Indian Ocean and re- 
duce Soviet dependence on littoral countries. 

A reopened canal would expedite inter- 
fleet transfers and deliveries of military aid. 

A few warships from the Mediterranean 
squadron probably would be sent to the 
Indian Ocean once the canal opens. 

But because of the higher priority of So- 
viet naval operations in the Mediterranean, 
and the maintenance of a strategic reserve 
in the Black Sea, the Soviet Pacific Fleet 
would still be the chief source for surface 
combatants—and all of the submarines— 
for the Indian Ocean. Support ships could 
be drawn from the Black Sea and the Pacific 
on a nearly equal basis. 

The Soviet Union is likely to increase its 
continuous deployments there whether or 
not the Suez Canal is reopened. 

Moreover, the USSR probably recognizes 
that the canal is subject to closure in a 
crisis. The Soviets would not wish to be 
caught with a substantial portion of avail- 
able units on the wrong end of a blocked 
canal, and in considering this contingency 
they almost certainly would give priority to 
their Mediterranean squadron. 

If there is no substantial increase in U.S. 
naval forces in the area, we believe the 
Soviet increase will be gradual, say, one to 
two surface combatants per year. 

Mr, Corsy. [Deleted.] 

Should the U.S. make a substantial in- 
crease in its naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean, a Soviet buildup faster and larger 
than I have just described would be likely. 
If the canal were open and available to 
Russian ships, the task of responding would 
be easier. 

In any event, the Soviets would probably 
not be able to sustain an Indian Ocean force 
significantly larger than that presently de- 
ployed there without reordering their prior- 
ities and shifting naval forces from other 
areas. 

Let me now put the Soviet naval activity 
I have been discussing into the context of 
overall Soviet objectives in the Indian Ocean 
area. 

Viewed from a global perspective, the In- 
dian Ocean area—as distinct from the Mid- 
dle East—has a lower priority than the U.S. 
China, or Europe in the USSR’s diplomatic, 
economic, and military initiatives. Moscow's 
probable long-range strategic objectives in 
this area are to win influence at the expense 
of the west, and to limit the future role of 
China. 
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Toward these goals, the Soviets use their 
naval presence as one element in a combined 
approach that utilizes political, economic, 
subversive, and military aid activity. 

We believe that the roles of military, and 
particularly naval forces, have been second- 
ary to diplomatic efforts and aid programs 
in promoting Soviet interests in the Indian 
Ocean area. 

The principal objective of the naval force 
is to maintain an adequate military strength 
to counter—or at least provide a political 
counterweight to—moves made by western 
naval forces there, particularly those of the 
U.S. 

Soviet leaders have shown that they will 
maintain a naval presence in the ocean at 
least equal to, if not greater than, that of 
the U.S. Navy. 

Soviet writings have reflected concern over 
the possibility of the U.S. sending nuclear- 
powered ballistic missile submarines to the 
Indian Ocean, but so far the activities of 
Soviet naval units there have not indicated 
an anti-Polaris mission. 

The Soviets recognize the importance to 
the west of Persian Gulf oll, and the sea 
lanes between the Gulf and Europe or Japan. 
Moscow perceives a causal relationship be- 
tween the oil question and recent increases 
in the U.S. naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Nevertheless, the normal composition of 
the Soviet force there—particularly the lack 
of a significant submarine capability—sug- 
gests that interdiction of western commerce, 
particularly oil shipments from the Persian 
Gulf, has not been a major objective. 

At present, about 50 percent of the indus- 
trialized countries’ oil imports come from the 
Persian Gulf. This share may decline some- 
what in coming years, as alternative sources 
are developed. 

Judging from the size and composition of 
the Soviet Indian Ocean force, direct military 


intervention does not appear to figure promi- 
nently in Soviet plans. 

As for future Soviet naval activity in the 
Indian Ocean, we believe that growth will be 
steady over the long term, if there is no per- 
manent increase in U.S. naval forces in the 


area. 

Moscow would probably consider such a 
measured approach as consistent with a gen- 
erally growing—and accepted—Soviet pres- 
ence in the Indian Ocean countries. 

Soviet capabilities to project and support 
larger naval forces in the Indian Ocean are 
constrained by a variety of factors. 

First, is the distance and steaming time 
from the various Soviet fleets. Those in the 
western USSR now have to go around Africa, 
and are twice as far from the Arabian Sea 
as is the Pacific Fleet. If the Suez Canal were 
open, the steaming time for the fleets in the 
western USSR would be significantly reduced, 
as shown on this map. You can see that the 
red line south of India, Mr. Chairman, shows 
the point from which you have approximately 
an equal steaming time from either the Black 
Sea or the Pacific Ocean fleets. 

Other restraints include the requirement 
to maintain a strategic reserve in home fleet 
areas, a large deployed force in the Mediter- 
ranean, plus the economic and political costs 
of operating a sizable naval force in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Moreover, the Soviets are not likely to ac- 
quire substantially better naval support fa- 
cilities for their ships in the Indian Ocean 
area, at least in the near future. There seems 
to be little prospect for routine access to 
large shore facilities—such as those in Singa- 
pore, India, Sri Lanka, or Aden—for major 
repair and overhaul of warships. 

The limited facilities that the Soviets use 
now, such as those in Berbera or Umm Oasr, 
would require considerable development— 
and probably changes in the host countries’ 
policies—to provide major services. 

On the other hand, the Soviets probably 
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hope to increase their capabilities for air re- 
connaissance in the Indian Ocean. Their 
prospects are best in Somalia, where Russian 
technicians are helping to construct air- 
fields at Berbera and near Mogadiscio. 

Somalia is unlikely to give Moscow perma- 
nent basing rights, but would probably al- 
low occasional flights. 

TU-95 naval reconnaissance aircraft stag- 
ing from Somalia could conduct surveillance 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Malacca 
Strait. 

Visits by TU-95’s most likely would be on a 
periodic basis, as in Cuba and Guinea, but 
might increase in frequency during times of 
crisis, major western deployments or exer- 
cises, or Soviet naval space support activity. 

Anti-submarine warfare aircraft, such as 
the IL-38 May, operating from Somalia could 
provide surface reconnaissance and anti-sub- 
marine warfare coverage of the Arabian Sea. 
These aircraft, as well as TU-16 medium 
bombers, were based in Egypt until July 1972, 
and closely monitored U.S. and NATO ships 
and exercises in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepared 
statement. I would be very happy to answer 
any additional questions you might like to 
ask, 

Senator SYMINGTON. Thank you, Mr. Colby. 

The first request would be that you declas- 
sify as much of this as possible. 

Mr. Cosy. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SYMINGTON. It would be your deci- 
sion, 

Mr. CoLsY. The other matters I will do it as 
bestasI** *. 

Senator SYMINGTON. The more information 
we can get out in order to help us make the 
right decision the better. 

Mr. Corsy. I understand, Mr, Chairman. 
In our country our decision-making has to 
be public as opposed to some countries where 
it is to be secret, and consequently, we have 
to make as much of our input public as 
possible. 

Senator Symrncton. Do you consider the 
Indian Ocean area to be of strategic impor- 
tance to either the Soviets or the U.S.? 

Mr. Corsy. I would rather answer from the 
Soviet side, Mr. Chairman. I think the Soviets 
are interested in the Indian Ocean as an 
area of expanding their influence, primarily 
through their political relationships with 
some of the countries in the area, with the 
Indians, especially, and some of the other 
countries in that general area. I think they 
would obviously be concerned if there were 
some major threat to Soviet security posed 
from the Indian Ocean. I think there is a 
certain interest in posing a possible counter- 
threat to American or western pressure on 
the Soviet Union by posing a threat to the 
oil sources of western Europe. But it is cer- 
tainly not in priority anything like their 
relationships with the U.S., Western Europe 
or China. 

Senator SYMINGTON. The Navy spokesmen 
have indicated that the Soviets haye use of 
facilities in several locations in the littoral 
area. I would like to take them one by one 
and have your comments, I have already 
heard them in another committee, but I 
would like to hear them now. 

The Island of Socotra. 

Mr. Cotsy. The Island of Socotra, Mr. 
Chairman, is a bare island. There is almost 
nothing there except for a small garrison 
from South Yemen. The Soviets have used 
Socotra as they have used many other areas 
around the world as an anchoring place for 
their ships. The Soviets spend a considerable 
portion of their time at anchor. They do 
their provisioning frequently at anchor. They 
have anchored there off Socotra in protected 
waters in order to conduct this kind of re- 
provisioning and just plain sitting. 

Senator Symrycton. How about an air 
strip? 

Mr. Conny. The only air strip on Socotra is 
on old World War II air strip which is really 
not feasible for modern operations, 
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Senator SYMINGTON. We were told of 
anchorages and permanent mooring in the 
Chagos Archipelago. 

Mr. Cotpy, There are anchorages in that 
Archipelago. Again, some of this water be- 
tween the different islands is international 
water, and Soviet ships are inclined to 
anchor there. They have set up some moor- 
ing buoys there in international waters so 
that they can just come on and hook onto 
them. 

Senator SYMINGTON. That is very close to 
Diego Garcia. 

Mr. Corsy. It is not far from there. 

Senator SYMINGTON. On Berbera, Somalia, 
communications station, barracks, repair 
ships and other facilities, including air 
strips. What are the facts on that? 

Mr, Corsy., Let me give you an overall 
picture of the port at Berbera, Mr. Chairman. 
It is a small installation which will handle 
two or three ships. And there is an air strip 
under construction outside of Berbera. 

They have been building an air strip there 
zor about a year, but have not gotten very 
ar. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Mogadiscio. 

Mr. CoLBY. Mogadiscio is the Capital of 
Somalia, Mr. Chairman. It is a big town 
there, They have an embassy, and they have 
people there, advisors. 

The port is a fairly big port. 

But the area within the breakwater is 
somewhat shallow water, and you would 
have to anchor a little offshore and bring 
lighters in if you use the port at all. 

There is an airfield about 30 or 40 miles 
northwest of Mogadiscio which they have 
been gradually building up a little bit. But 
there is not much progress on that either. 

Senator SYMINGTON. The Iraqi Port of 
Umm Qasr. 

Mr. Corey. Umm Qasi, you will notice 
there up at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

The sea is down here. You come up a river, 
kind of a delta area. This particular island 
is claimed by the Kuwaitis as well as the 
Iraqis. The facility here, the so-called port, 
is about four, five or six buildings here, a 
place where you can anchor. It is a little 
complicated to get through the delta down 
to the Gulf. The Iraqis appear to be a little 
bit restrictive as to the degree to which 
they will allow the Soviets free use of this 
particular port. [Deleted.] 

Senator SYMINGTON. The former British 
a at Aden and the former Royal Air Force 

ase. 

Mr. Corsy. The former British base at 
Aden is a good base. It is a good harbor. 
There are facilities in it. There is an airfield 
in that town. That is the Capital of South 
Yemen. And there is an airfield that is an 
effective airfield and could be used. 

The Soviets have not used it very much. 
They have not done much more than port 
visits there. But the Government of South 
Yemen of course, is a Communist govern- 
ment, The Soviets have been assisting them, 
So they have a pretty active presence there. 
But they have not actually used the port 
facility to that degree. 

Senator SYMINGTON. What kind of a run- 
way do they have. 

Mr, CHomeav. It is short. It is not large 
enough to handle the extremely large air- 
craft. I have forgotten the length 

Mr. Cosy. It is a short runway, not big 
enough to handle the TU-16’s and larger 
aircraft. 

Senator Dominick. It is big enough, Mr. 
Chairman, to handle the B-24, because I 
have landed one there. 

Mr. Cotsy. You know, then. 

Senator Dominick. It is a horrible place. 

Senator SYMINGTON. It is probably pretty 
hot, is it not? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Symrncron. Bunkering rights in 
Mauritius and Singapore. 

Mr. Cosy. Singapore, of course, is a very 
well equipped port. And the Soviets have 
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bunkered there. Singapore sells to whoever 
happens to go by. They have also used Singa- 
pore for some repair, because there are some 
good shipyards in Singapore, and some of 
their auxiliary ships, for instance, have been 
repaired in Singapore. 

Port Mauritius—Port Louis on the Island 
of Mauritius is a very good port. It is not all 
that highly developed. It is an independent 
country now, Mauritius. They have sold 
bunkering to the Soviets. 

There are lots of other areas. You can stop 
by and buy fuel oil if you want to. 

Senator Symrncron. Have they a repre- 
sentative in the UN? 

Mr, Cotsy. I would assume so. I am pretty 
sure they are UN members. Whether they 
actually keep a mission there or not, I am 
not sure. But I know we have an ambassador 
there. As a matter of fact, Phil Manhardt is 
just going there as Ambassador. As you will 
recall, he was a Foreign Service Officer, and 
was a prisoner of the North Vietnamese for 
five years. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Senator Dominick. 

Senator DOMINICK. I think I have only got 
one question, and that is, what is Mr. Colby’s 
assessment—if we should pass the Diego 
Garcia enlargement, would we by so doing 
increase the force of the Russian fleet? 

Mr. Corey., I think our assessment is that 
the Soviets would match any increase in our 
presence in that area. 

Senator Domrnicx. That is all I have. 

Senator SYMINGTON, Senator Taft, 

Senator Tarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Colby, would you consider that en- 
larging the port and the airfield as planned 
would be such an increase or not? 

Mr. Coxsy. I am not all that familiar with 
the details of the plan, Senator Taft. I do 
think that the public impression of what 
we do would probably be almost as important 
as what we actually do. In other words, the 
Soviets would believe that if we were to es- 
tablish a permanent establishment capable 
of supporting a regular force in that area, 
that they would react in some fashion in 
order to establish a counterveiling force. That 
is more or less at any degree at which we 
do it. 

Senator Tart. If we have a big debate and 
authorize it, is that going to have— 

Mr. CoLsy. It will certainly attract their 
attention. 

Senator Tarr. If we go ahead and author- 
ize it, and public opinion seems to justify 
authorizing it, would that have an effect on 
being able to negotiate limitation on forces 
in the area? 

Mr. Corsy. I think that our assessment, 
Senator, is that you will see a gradual in- 
crease in Soviet presence in the Indian 
Ocean area, that if there is some particular 
American increase, that the Soviets will in- 
crease that gradually to match any substan- 
tial additional American involvement. So 
that it would really depend upon the size of 
the investment and the forces that we ar- 
range to be there. If we put in a permanent 
establishment of some size, why they would 
correspondingly increase to some substantial 
degree. If we had only sort of tentative con- 
nections there and some improvements, they 
might just continue their gradual increase. 

Senator Tarr. You have not mentioned the 
British or French forces, I do not think, that 
are in the area. Both of them have permanent 
naval forces. 

Mr. Cotpy. Yes. the French have a naval 
base up at the north end of Malagasy as well 
as a base at Djrbouti. They keep, a per- 
manent force of five to six ships. And the 
British, their only permanent establishment 
is in Singapore, where they keep a very small 
fleet. [Deleted.] 

Senator Tarr. That is all I have. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator SYMINGTON., Thank you, Senator. 

Have the number of ports visited by the 
Soviets in the littoral area increased in the 
last few years? 

Mr. Cosy. Yes, Mr, Chairman. The num- 
ber of port calls in 1973 has gone up par- 
ticularly because the calls in Somalia have 
expanded quite a lot. You will notice that 
they are rather targeted, there are only cer- 
tain ones, 

Senator SYMINGTON. The number of coun- 
tries visited have dropped? 

Mr. Cosy, Yes. It has been more of a focus 
where they have visited. 

Senator SYMINGTON. As I understand it you 
expect the Soviet presence in the Indian 
Ocean to continue to grow regardless of what 
we do but that it will grow faster if we start 
developing Diego Garcia, is that a fair inter- 
pretation? 

Mr. Cosy. I think that is true yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, our estimate of the gradual 
growth is a reflection of our estimate of the 
general Soviet intention to assert itself as a 
major power, as one of the two superpowers, 
and to assert itself in a world role, and that 
consequently, there will be a tendency to 
gradually expand its presence throughout the 
world, 

Senator SYMINGTON. Who reacted first in 
the Indian Ocean at the time of the Indian- 
Pakistan War? 

Mr. Coley. In the Indian-Pakistan War, Mr. 
Chairman, the first thing that happened was 
that the British sent a carrier task group 
to help with the possible evacuation of their 
citizens, The Soviets sent a force very short- 
ly thereafter. And the American force was 
sent two or three weeks later, or something 
like that. 

Senator SYMINGTON. How about in the re- 
cent Middle East War? 

Mr. Cotsy. In the Middle East War the 
movement of American carrier task group 
was followed by a Soviet increase in pres- 
ence, particularly in submarines. 

Senator Syminocron. Who has access to the 
most ports in the littoral area, the U.S. or 
the Soviets? 

Would that be up for grabs? 

Mr. Cotsy. Even would not be far off, I 
would say. 

Mr. CHOMEAU, I do not know what the U.S. 
really has. 

Mr. Cotsy, The U.S., I think, would have 
access to Pakistan, Iran, and Saudi Arabia. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SYMINGTON. There was some ques- 
tion as to whether nuclear submarines could 
go through the Suez Canal when it is opened. 
What is the opinion of the CIA on that? 

Mr. Corsy. Physically, they could go 
through it, there is no question about it, 
after it is opened, physically you can send 
them through. Whether the Soviets would 
send them through is something else. 

Senator. SYMINGTON, Is there enough 
depth? 

Mr. Corey. You mean without being seen? 
I mean on the surface, obviously, just going 
through, I do not think there would be much 
problem, 

Senator Symincron. There would not be? 

Mr, CHomeav. They have enough depth, but 
it is risky. You have to be certain that you 
are not going to run into some place where 
it is silted. But there is enough depth if it 
is cleared, yes. 

Mr, Corsy. It depends upon the permis- 
sion of the Egyptians, of course. 

Senator SYMINGTON., Do either of you gen- 
tlemen have any further questions? 

Senator Dominick. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tarr. No questions. 

Senator SYMINGTON., Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p.m., the hearing was 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Friday, 
July 12, 1974.) 
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IN SUPPORT OF INDEPENDENCE 
FOR THE PORTUGUESE AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Government of Portugal has in the last 
few days taken significant first steps to- 
ward independence for the Portuguese 
African territories of Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Guinea-Bisau. 

On July 27, President Spinola an- 
nounced: 

The moment has come for the President 
of the republic to reiterate solemnly the 
right of all people from the overseas Portu- 
guese territories to self-determination, in- 
cluding the immediate recognition of their 
right to independence... . 

This is a historic moment for which the 
country, the African territories and the world 
were waiting: peace in Portuguese Africa 
finally attained in justice and freedom. 


A law has been promulgated in Portu- 
gal opening the way for this promised 
independence to become a reality. 

As a friend and ally of Portugal, we 
share her great expectations of peace 
and freedom for both the people of Por- 
tugal and the people of the African terri- 
tories. As a country which is committed 
to human rights and to the replacement 
of colonial rule with genuine self-deter- 
mination, we rejoice that Africans will 
finally take their rightful place among 
the independent states of Africa. As a 
friend of the African nations that have 
worked and sacrificed to bring about the 
independence of these territories, we 
share their commitment to a transfer of 
power that is peaceful, their hope that 
independence will come without further 
suffering or bloodshed. 

I hope it will be made clear that the 
United States fully supports Portugal's 
intention to grant independence to An- 
gola, Mozambique, and Guinea-Bisau. 
We must encourage every effort made by 
the Portuguese Armed Forces Movement 
to work out with African leaders in the 
overseas territories a viable plan for in- 
dependence. Having joined the rest of 
the world in condemnation of Portugal’s 
past colonial policies, we must now make 
it clear that Portugal is not alone in her 
efforts to bring peace, justice, and free- 
dom to the African territories. 

But genuine self-determination will 
take time to build in Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Guinea-Bisau, just as it will 
take time to build in Portugal itself. It is 
important, therefore, that this country 
not only give diplomatic support to Por- 
tugal’s policy of independence, but that 
we also give substantive support to 
making this independence viable. 

I believe that one of the greatest con- 
tributions we can make to this effort is 
to provide educational assistance for the 
future leaders of Angola, Mozambique, 
and Guinea-Bisau. The new African 
states will need African administrators, 
economists, agricultural specialists, engi- 
neers, scientists, teachers, doctors, and 
businessmen if they are to have genuine 
self-government. But education for Afri- 
cans in the Portuguese territories has 
been far from adequate to meet these 
needs. One supporter of the Armed 
Forces movement has been quoted as 
saying: 
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One of the great tragedies is that Portugal 
did not start a really extensive programme 
in the overseas territories twenty years ago. 


A study done by Peter Walker, now the 
U.S. Consul General in Mozambique, en- 
titled “The Educational System for Afri- 
cans in Mozambique: A Sound Founda- 
tion for Autonomy or Independence?” 
reveals the desperate need for educa- 
tional assistance in the Portuguese Afri- 
can territories. In Mozambique, where 
there are more than 8 million blacks and 
200,000 whites, the educational system 
has been developed to prepare, primarily, 
whites for university education and posi- 
tions of leadership. There are only 20 
blacks in a student body of 2,000 at the 
University of Lourenco-Marques. Ten 
years ago, there were only five blacks 
taking university courses. 

Of some 1 million blacks of secondary 
school age, only 1 percent are in second- 
ary schools. Most of these students are 
not receiving an education preparing 
them for the university, but rather are 
being trained for semi-skilled jobs: sec- 
retarial work, trade, electronics, mechan- 
ics, metal work. Primary schools in the 
rural areas, where most of the Africans 
live, have been poorly staffed. They pro- 
vide about a third of the children in rural 
areas with training in basic Portuguese 
and up to 3 years of primary education— 
not enough to qualify them even for the 
technical schools that are all in the 
urban areas. If, at independence, Mozam- 
bique is to draw its leadership from all its 
major population groups—and if all are 
to have an equal chance to participate in 
economic development, the rural educa- 
tional system will have to be greatly im- 
proved. This will require the training of 
teachers for these rural schools. 

It has been said that not just Mozam- 
bique but all the Portuguese African ter- 
ritories will have a far greater shortage 
of skilled and educated manpower at in- 
dependence than was the case in any of 
the other African States. Yet genuine 
independence requires a great number of 
educated and technically training citi- 
zens—to draw up plans for economic 
development, to run local businesses and 
work with foreign investors, to teach and 
provide health services, to build a broad- 
based political system and run the 
government. 

The United States can make a unique 
and important contribution to the inde- 
pendence of these territories by provid- 
ing desperately the needed educational 
assistance. Although we have long been 
verbally committed to ending colonial- 
ism in this part of Africa, our actions 
have often suggested support for con- 
tinued Portuguese domination. Our eco- 
nomic and military assistance to Portu- 
gal as a NATO ally have been inter- 
preted as enabling that country to con- 
tinue the wars in Africa. Our votes in 
the United Nations and other interna- 
tional organizations have been consist- 
ently on the side of Portuguese colonial- 
ism—against the overwhelming major- 
ity of the rest of the world. One of the 
last and most embarrassing of such votes 
was our lone vote against admission of 
Guinea-Bisau into the World Health 
Organization. Even Portugal abstained 
We now have a great opportunity to 
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contribute diplomatically to Portugal's 
efforts to bring about the “peaceful 
transition to majority rule” we have long 
advocated for this part of the world— 
and to contribute substantively through 
educational assistance to making ma- 
jority rule a real possibility. 

This would be the best possible invest- 
ment in our future relations with these 
states. Our willingness to provide edu- 
cational assistance to newly independ- 
ent African States has been perhaps the 
most important element in building 
strong and enduring friendships be- 
tween the United States and Africa. 
Africans educated in the United States 
now hold high positions in both the 
governments and the private sectors of 
their countries. They deal sympathetic- 
ally and with understanding with U.S. 
Government and business representa- 
tives. 

Our educational system provides the 
kind of educational opportunities most 
needed by these countries—training in 
such practical fields as agriculture, 
medicine, engineering, education and 
business. Our excellent language-train- 
ing facilities and the breadth and flexi- 
bility or our curriculums make us 
uniquely qualified to educate Portuguese- 
speaking Africans. The very strict 
formal academic requirements of many 
European and even African universities 
have posed a hardship for students from 
Portuguese Africa, Ours is a system that 
is entered much more easily by students 
who have not been brought up in it. 

Most important, we already have two 
very fine programs of educational assist- 
ance to students from southern Africa. 
Unfortunately, these programs have been 
severly cut back. At their height, in 1968, 
they had more than $2.7 million to work 
with. This year, one has $100,000 and 
the other $175,000. With these limited 
funds, they are to provide assistance to 
students not only from Portuguese Africa 
but from South Africa and Rhodesia as 
well. 

The southern African student pro- 
gram brings southern African students 
to the United States for 2-year graduate 
level or technical training programs. It 
used to finance undergraduate education 
as well, but this has been discontinued. 
In all, 526 students have been brought to 
the United States for study under this 
program, 131 from the Portuguese ter- 
ritories. The program can accept only 
five new students a year from all of 
southern Africa. 

Under this program, students from 
Portuguese Africa have studied agricul- 
ture, biology, economics, education, en- 
gineering, medicine, public administra- 
tion, and a variety of other subjects ap- 
propriate to the economic and political 
development needs of their countries. 

The southern African training pro- 
gram provides fellowships for southern 
African students to study in African uni- 
versities, secondary schools, and tech- 
nical schools. It now provides assistance 
for a total of 45 students per year. 

There is an immediate and pressing 
need for educational assistance to these 
emerging African States. And it is terri- 
bly important that the United States 
demonstrate its sincere commitment to 
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independence and self-determination for 
the people of Angola, Mozambique, and 
Guinea-Bisau. For these reasons, I be- 
lieve our existing programs that provide 
educational opportunities for Africans 
from these territories must now be ex- 
panded. 

The African-American Institute has 
done an excellent job in running these 
two programs on a contract basis. It has 
developed close ties with American uni- 
versities, African nations concerned 
about the future of the Portuguese ter- 
ritories, and the people who will be the 
leaders of independent Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Guinea-Bisau. AAI is com- 
mitted to providing education that is ap- 
propriate to development needs and to 
placing students in the programs most 
suitable to them. I hope that in expand- 
ing this assistance, the African-Ameri- 
can Institute will be given maximum 
flexibility in determining how additional 
funds are to be spent. Whether a student 
is to be educated in an American or an 
African university should be determined 
on the basis of the abilities and career 
goals of the student. Also, I hope that 
the southern African student program 
will again be allowed to fund under- 
graduate education. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
always been committed to the peaceful 
transition from colonialism to majority 
rule throughout Africa. A cornerstone of 
this policy has been our willingness to 
provide badly needed educational assist- 
ance to the African States on the eve 
of and following independence. Our rec- 
ord on the issue of independence for the 
Portuguese African territories has not 
been a good one the past few years. We 
now have an opportunity to show our 
genuine commitment to independence 
by providing the best kind of assistance 
this country has to offer—better than 
guns, better than rhetoric, better than 
capital grants—assistance in building 
the foundation of educated and skilled 
manpower that is essential for genuine 
self-government. 

I strongly urge the Department of 
State to increase the budget for educa- 
tional assistance to the Portuguese terri- 
tories consistent wtih the great need 
made apparent by recent events. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


PUBLIC WORKS FOR WATER AND 
POWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
15155, which will be stated by title. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 15155) making appropriations 
for water and power development, including 
the Corps of Engineers—Civil, the Bureau of 
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Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, and other power agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, the Appalachian 
regional development. programs, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
related independent agencies and commis- 
sions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Without the time 
being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 15155, the Pub- 
lic Works appropriation bill. Under the 
previous order, time for debate on this 
bill is limited to 4 hours to be equally 
divided between and controlled by the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Hat- 
FIELD), with a time limitation of 30 min- 
utes on any amendment and 20 minutes 
on any debatable motion or appeal. 

Mr. STENNIS. That was 30 minutes 
on each amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes on any amendment, and 20 min- 
utes on any debatable motion or appeal, 
with.4 hours on the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Chair for 
that very complete statement. 

I ask unanimous consent that.during 
the debate and presentation of this-bill, 
three members of my personal staff be 
given the privilege of the floor: Mr. R.G. 
macbonnel. Mr. J, B. Love, and Mr. Don 

tts. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon, who is the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of staff 
member Jim Bond be added to that list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we also 
have present, though he does not require 
permission, Mr. Proctor Jones, and also 
other members of our Appropriations 
professional staff. 

Mr. President, I have rather complete 
remarks here that cover the entire bill, 

As I say, Mr. President, we have un- 
der consideration H.R. 15155, an act 
making appropriations for Public Works 
for water and power development, in- 
cluding the Corps of Engineers-Civil, the 
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Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonneville 
Power Administration, and other power 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and related independent agencies 
and commissions for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, the hearings on the bill 
started March 1, 1974, and continued 
throughout the month of March and 
the first week of April. There were 21 
sessions of the subcommittee during that 
period with the departmental and agen- 
cies’ witnesses. After the Easter recess, 
the subcommittee held 7 days of hear- 
ings—12 sessions—to receive testimony 
from Senators, Members of the House, 
public witnesses, and various interested 
organizations. More than half of the 
Members of the Senate, a large number 
of Members of the House, several Gov- 
ernors and State agencies’ heads pre- 
sented testimony and statements. Over 
1,300 witnesses, including delegations 
from various organizations and local 
communities, both proponents and op- 
ponents, appeared before the subcommit- 
tee concerning projects and matters im- 
portant to their States and to this Na- 
tion. In addition, hundreds of written 
statements and testimony were received. 
Altogether, the subcommittee held 34 
sessions for the purpose of taking testi- 
mony, and 3 executive sessions for the 
purpose of marking up the bill. 

Mr. President, a special word about 
the increases, because I know that those 
points will be raised, and should be 
raised. When we total all these figures 
together, the total amount reported in 
the Senate bill runs above the estimate 
or the budget figure for fiscal year 1975 
to the extent of $40,377,000, which is 
eighty-nine one-hundredths of 1 percent 
of the entire bill. These figures total, 
above the fiscal year 1974 amount, $624,- 
305,000. 

Now, as a part of a special explanation 
of these increases, we run, first, into 
these environmental costs. We have 
about $35 million in here in direct costs 
to meet environmental requirements, 
connected with dredging, for example. A 
large amount of that is for dredging, and 
the way they are going to have to do the 
work and the disposal of the dredged up 
and dredged out material. So that direct 
environmental costs account for about 
$35 million of the increase; and we find, 
then, throughout the bill, that general 
investigations have had added to their 
amounts about 10 percent for environ- 
mental costs, and that preplanning and 
environmental impact surveys have been 
responsible for about a 20-percent in- 
crease, because of the requirements of 
ecology or environmental matters. I do 
not bring that up to the discredit of the 
environmental requirements at all; Iam 
just accounting for some of the increases 
in these appropriations. 

But in spite of those things, as I say, we 
have for the entire bill only an eighty- 
nine one-hundredths of 1 percent in- 
crease over the budget figures. 

Of the amount that we are over last 
year, the AEC, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion increase takes up $462.7 million, in 
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round figures, of this total increase of 
$624,305,000. That leaves—and we will 
come back to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission items in a few minutes—a dif- 
ference, then, between fiscal year 1974 
and fiscal year 1975, as we bring the re- 
port in, of only $161.6 million, which is 
mostly accounted for by increases for 
Reclamation and Corps water resources 
development; for the Bonneville Power 
Administration, and for the TVA reve- 
nue-producing activities. In other words, 
all of those agencies that I have named 
are revenue-producing, and will return, 
in time, a great part of the money in- 
creases that are in here for them. 

Going back, briefly, to the increases for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, I shall 
cover those in my formal statement. 
Before doing so, Mr. President, I want to 
especially thank the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr, HATFIELD), who is the ranking 
minority member of this subcommittee, 
and I want to especially thank also the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), who 
handled this bill entirely last year when 
I was absent, and did a great deal of work 
on it the year before. He held a great 
number of hearings while the war was 
still going on in South Vietnam, and it 
took 6 months to pass the military pro- 
curement bill, which kept me here on the 
floor a good part of that time. 

But in addition to that—and I am not 
saying this because he is leaving, though 
I regret very much that he is leaving the 
Senate—he has been a very valuable 
member of this subcommittee for years, 
as he has everywhere else that he works. 
In addition to that, he has handled for 
several years the Interior Subcommittee 
on Appropriations which handles that 
far-reaching Interior appropriation bill. 
There were others on the committee; the 
ranking minority member and dean of 
the Appropriations Committee, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. Younc) 
rendered a very fine service, as is his 
pattern. He is one of the most formidable 
and serviceable members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and has been over 
a period years. I remember also the help 
of the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr, 
BELLMON), 

Mr. President, the committee report 
explains the recommendations of the 
committee and I shall not, therefore, 
endeavor to detail all the action and 
changes, 

The bill as reported and recommended 
totals $4,567,203,000 in new obligational 
authority. This represents an increase 
of $40,377,000, or less than 1 percent 
over the amended budget request of $4,- 
526,826,000, and an increase of $91,793,- 
000, or 2.1 percent over the bill as passed 
by the House. The House considered 
budget estimates of $4,412,251,000, or 
about $114,575,000 less than the amend- 
ed estimates considered by the Senate. 
The House passed bill was $63,159,000 
over the budget estimates considered by 
the House. 

Mr. President, this is a significant 
bill—an important bill. It represents a 
substantial investment in the future of 
America—and in the future needs of our 
country and our people, the utmost sat- 
isfaction in the work that I do on this 
bill because I know from experience here 
and from observation that virtually all 
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of these funds are not only an invest- 
ment, but they are a sound investment. 
They pay off to the Federal Treasury 
in that they increase the revenue pro- 
duction of the areas affected in the form 
of increased taxes paid in, and they serve 
not only this generation but generations 
to come—many of these projects do. 

I have projects in mind that I can il- 
lustrate away from my own area of the 
country. I know many, many years ago 
I remember when the first reclamation 
project, one of the early ones, for that 
area was opened up in Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, and it made the area in that 
little town, which it was then, bloom 
like a rose, and that reclamation project 
has been extended twice already, as I 
recall. It has paid for itself on schedule 
as well as some advance payments, and 
now is a very thriving, industrious agri- 
cultural area of that fine State. 

In my own State last year, in spite of 
the splendid work over the years of the 
U.S. Army Engineers, we had backwater 
floods, as we call them, in my State and 
in Louisiana, some in Arkansas and some 
up the river. It is estimated that without 
the fiood control protection there would 
have been damage there approaching 
some $15 billion whereas the cost to the 
Federal Government for the last 50-odd 
years for all that area from St. Louis, 
Mo., to the mouth of the Mississippi 
River has been only about $1.8 billion, 
and that is an illustration, on a larger 
scale, that most of these matters are an 
investment. 

We have matters in the bill now such 
as the Atomic Energy Commission, which 
includes a great deal of research. Some 
people look upon that as lost money un- 
less we find a golden egg of some kind, 
but it is just the rocky road that always 
has to be traveled, especially in the field 
of science, before we find the real reward. 
But no programs being carried on in the 
Government are more important than a 
great number of those in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Again, I say that this bill is an invest- 
ment that will pay rich dividends in ben- 
efits and services to our people and in 
economic benefit to the Nation. The pur- 
pose of this bill we are considering today 
is to build a stronger and better Amer- 
ica. Appropriations are provided for wa- 
ter resource and power development in- 
cluding nuclear energy. In providing 
funding for these programs, we assure 
needed electric power generation, a more 
adequate water supply, flood control, 
irrigation, additional and improved wa- 
terways for navigation, recreation and 
other essential services for our expanded 
population. This bill will also strengthen 
the defense of our Nation by providing 
for research, development and produc- 
tion by the Atomic Energy Commission— 
for military and military-related mis- 
sions—and for development of nuclear 
energy for civilian and peaceful pur- 
poses. 

The bill has five titles, consisting of: 

Title I, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; 

Title II, the Corps of Engineers, civil 
works program; 

Title IN, the Bureau of Reclamation 
and Power Agencies of the Department 
of the Interior; 
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Title IV, related agencies—power and 
water resource agencies, including TVA, 
Appalachia programs, and the Federal 
Power Commission. 

I will briefly discuss the various titles 
of the bill and the recommendations for 
each. 

Title I—Atomic Energy Commission. 
For the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $1,771,665,000, which is a reduc- 
tion of $32,723,000 below the budget re- 
quest and $25,250,000 above the House 
bil. The recommended appropriation of 
$1,433,960,000 for operating expenses 
and $337,705,000 for construction and 
equipment provides more funds to mili- 
tary than nonmilitary activities, How- 
ever, as Members know and will recall, 
provisions that normally would be a part 
of this bill were placed in one package— 
the special energy research and develop- 
ment appropriation bill for 1975—which 
was enacted in late June. An amount 
of $1,486,660,000 was provided in that 
bill for the expanded and accelerated 
energy R. & D. program. 

Now, that is an extraordinary pro- 
gram and beyond what has been the 
normal course. 

Taking the total AEC budget into ac- 
count, approximately 42 percent of the 
budget, in terms of expenditures or costs, 
goes primarily for military or defense 
purposes. At the same time it should be 
made clear that a great amount of the 
research and development is also appli- 
cable to peaceful, civilian purposes. Just 
as all of the civilian nuclear energy pro- 
grams came from the defense or military 
program, we continue to receive these 
“spin-offs” in the civilian, peaceful ac- 
tivities. I know that we all look forward 
to the day when the funds required for 
maag purposes can be reduced fur- 

er. 

Mr. President, I can say that I had a 
chance, took advantage of it, as did other 
members of the committee, to really get 
into this program here of the Atomic 
Energy Commission other than weapon- 
ry, and made a close examination of all 
the major items that are included. I have 
a statement here that I am going to ask 
later to be printed in the Recorp which 
fully explains for any Member’s refer- 
ence in the future or any citizen’s refer- 
ence in the future, the sources of certain 
income that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has and how they account for 
that money and what we have provided 
here with reference to it. 

There are many programs of the 
Atomic Energy Commission which are 
not as well known, such as the physical 
research program which provides for 
continuing research in high energy phys- 
ics and other programs on the frontiers 
of science to develop a better under- 
standing of atomic particles. This year, 
the National Accelerator Laboratory at 
Batavia, Ill. was dedicated and the new 
accelerator reached a current and energy 
intensity of 400 billion electron volts, 
making it the highest powered accelera- 
tor in the world today. The work at this 
and other AEC laboratories is providing 
new insights into the basic constituents 
of the atomic nucleus which will be key 
to the continuing development of nuclear 
energy. 
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A portion of the AEC’s biomedical and 
environmental research program pro- 
vides continued funding for the devel- 
opment of an atomic-powered artificial 
heart and cardiac pacemaker, which 
would last for many years. It also pro- 
vides for research in the use of radiation 
in detecting and treating medical ill- 
nesses and other beneficial biological and 
agricultural applications. 

Mr. President, as of June 30, 1974, 
there were 47 nuclear-powered plant 
licensed to operate in the United States. 
This represents, 29,000 megawatts of 
electricity or about 6 percent of the total 
US. generating capacity. In addition, 
there are 186 plants being built, planned, 
or announced by utilities representing 
198,000 megawatts of generating power. 
Forecasts indicate that by the end of 
1980, nuclear-powered plants will pro- 
vide about 15 percent of the total elec- 
trical generating capacity in the United 
States. By the year 2000, nuclear power 
is expected to provide more than half of 
the U.S. total. Funds are also provided in 
this bill, as well as in the special energy 
R. & D. bill, to produce enriched uranium 
to operate these nuclear powerplants. 
Too, I should emphasize that the ura- 
nium enrichment operations produce 
substantial revenues—including major 
contributions to our Nation’s balance of 
payments—that are accruing to the U.S. 
Government as a result of the sales of the 
uranium enriching services. The revenues 
for these services are estimated to be 
$547,230,000 in fiscal year 1975 and es- 
sentially offset the operating and con- 
struction costs associated with enriched 
uranium production. 

Mr. President, I know from discussions 
with several Senators, that there is con- 
cern over what appears to be a rather 
large increase for AEC in fiscal year 1975 
appropriations over the fiscal year 1974 
level. As reflected in the report accom- 
panying the bill, and which makes up 
the bulk of the total increase over the 
1974 appropriation. This increase is more 
apparent than real. Let me briefly re- 
view the facts of this matter. As indi- 
cated on page 6 of the committee report, 
AEC’s budget estimate for fiscal year 
1975 operating expenses for nonenergy 
related activities is $1,461,633,000 as com- 
pared to the fiscal year 1974 appropria- 
tion of $916,378,000. The reason for this 
apparently large increase of $545,255,000 
from fiscal year 1974 is that all AEC 
revenues, as well as the large unobligated 
balance carried forward—carryover— 
from fiscal year 1973 to fiscal year 1974, 
were applied against the nonenergy por- 
tion of the AEC appropriation request. 
Thus, changes in revenues and carry- 
over account for $358,091,000 of this 
increase. 

The budget estimate for revenues in 
fiscal year 1975 of $669,600,000 is $135,- 
700,000 less than the fiscal year 1974 
amount. Since revenues are applied as a 
reduction to the Agency’s appropriation 
request, the decrease in revenues in fiscal 
year 1975 has the effect of increasing the 
fiscal year 1975 appropriation by $135,- 
700,000 over the fiscal year 1974 amount. 

Revenues in fiscal year 1974 totaled 
$805,300,000, which was unusually high 
as @ result of the special sale of 10 
million separative work units to Japan 
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at a price of $320,000,000. Of this amount, 
$50,800,000 was delivered and taken into 
revenues at the end of fiscal year 1973; 
this contributed to the large fiscal year 
1973 carryover to fiscal year 1974. The 
remaining $269,200,000 from the Japa- 
nese sale was delivered and taken into 
revenues in fiscal year 1974; this resulted 
in usually large revenues for fiscal year 
1974. 

AEC carried forward an unobligated 
fiscal year 1973 balance of $222,391,000 
into fiscal year 1974 which was used to 
reduce the Agency’s fiscal year 1974 ap- 
propriation. This unusual carryover re- 
sulted primarily from a slippage in the 
obligation of the Clinch River demon- 
stration plant contract from fiscal year 
1973 to fiscal year 1974—$92,450,000—in- 
creases in revenues over the budgeted 
amount—$65,558,000, which includes 
$50,800,000 from the Japanese sale—and 
reductions in programs as a result of the 
administration’s efforts to reduce fiscal 
1973 Federal outlays. 

A more appropriate indication of the 
change in nonenergy related activities 
would be the change in total obligations 
between fiscal year 1974 and fiscal 1975. 
The fiscal year 1975 budget estimate is 
$2,131,233,000, an increase of $187,732,- 
000 over the fiscal year 1974 level of $2,- 
943,501,000. Of this, $77.7 million repre- 
sents the increased cost of electric power 
for uranium enrichment operations. The 
remaining $110 million represents an in- 
crease of approximately 56 percent 
which, in view of inflation, would in ef- 
fect keep the nonenergy related program 
activity in fiscal year 1975 at about the 
fiscal year 1974 level. 

The recent, sharp rise in prices due to 
the oil embargo and other inflationary 
factors has resulted in substantially 
higher cost projections for the fiscal year 
1975 AEC program than provided in the 
budget now before us. Price increases of 
15 to 20 percent for materials and sup- 
plies; 20 to 60 percent for such items as 
aluminum, steel, copper, and plastics; 
15 to 25 percent for electronic items; 
and 25 to 150 percent for utilities and 
fuel costs are being experienced. For ex- 
ample, since September 1973, the AEC 
Brookhaven National Laboratory has 
experienced a 70-percent increase in the 
cost of electric power and 150 percent in 
the cost of fuel oil. For this laboratory 
alone, the cost of electricity will be about 
$2.5 million higher in fiscal year 1975 
than in fiscal year 1974, even though the 
total amount of electricity used will be 
slightly lower. In addition, many of the 
contractors have already and must re- 
negotiate craft labor agreements this 
summer of 1974. Negotiations to date 
confirm that wage settlements will be 
substantially higher than anticipated in 
the fiscal year 1974 budget. Of course, 
this is a problem that cuts across the 
board in our whole economy. 

Mr. President, this is ordinarily 
thought of as the public works bill for 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation. The total sum 
for the corps’ civil works program, na- 
tionwide, including Alaska and Hawaii, 
is $1,729,980,000, which is $33,759,000 less 
than the 1974 level, $113.7 million more 
than the budget estimates, and $34.9 mil- 
lion over the House allowance, 
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The committee recommends $67,847,- 
000 for general investigations by the 
corps; $984,838,000 for construction; 
$166,618,000 for flood control measures 
for the Mississippi River and tributaries; 
and $455,877,000 for general operation 
and maintenance. It is interesting to 
note that the total budget request for 
construction—$927,500,000—is less than 
$50 million over the budget request in 
1965—10 years ago—although construc- 
tion costs have doubled during that pe- 
riod of time. That is a significant point 
to remember, and in other words, should 
indicate that the committee recom- 
mendation is a realistic, hard rock 
oe based on the needs and priori- 
ties. 

As in the past, the committee prefers 
not to make specific allocations of its in- 
creases to individual studies, investiga- 
tions, or surveys. It desires, however, to 
call to the attention of the Corps of En- 
gineers, the testimony concerning the 
need for initiating unbudgeted surveys 
and increases in budgeted studies. 

The report carries the specific alloca- 
tions recomemnded for each project in 
the construction, general appropriation, 
which includes preconstruction planning. 

For the fiood control, Mississippi River 
and tributaries project, the committee's 
allocations are likewise listed in the re- 
port. Let me say that the importance of 
the M.R. & T. project can be realized 
when one considers that the drainage 
from almost half of the area of the con- 
tinental United States funnels through 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

Now, Mr. President, the civil works pro- 
gram of the Corps of Engineers deals 
primarily with improvements for navi- 
gation, flood control, water supply, beach 
erosion, recreation and, of course, hydro- 
electric power. Priority attention and 
funding to the capability level is pro- 
vided for hydroelectric power projects in 
recognition of the energy crisis. Why, one 
might ask? A good example of the bene- 
fits from hydropower projects is, that 
in fiscal year 1973, the Federal hydro- 
electric power projects in the Pacific 
Northwest alone generated electric 
energy equivalent to 100 million barrels 
of oil. In light of -present energy prob- 
lems, that is most important, and it is 
gratifying to know that it comes from 
replenishable falling water, rather than 
from scarce oil or natural gas. The Na- 
tion now reaps important benefits be- 
cause of the foresight in supporting and 
developing those projects. 

Now, Mr. President, one shudders to 
think where the West would be, the great 
Midwest, the Rocky Mountain West, and 
the Far West, the Pacific coast, without 
the benefit of these hydroelectric gen- 
erating plants, all of which have proven 
successful, all of which have proven to 
have been self-sustaining, and all of 
which are paying back the costs of con- 
struction or a major part of it, all of that 
part attributed to hydroelectric power, 
paying it back to the Treasury, and many 
of those payments being with interest. 

That is just one example, and it ap- 
plies to the Bureau of Reclamation proj- 
ects also. 

TITLE UI-—-BSUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


For the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
committee is recommending $473,887,000, 
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an amount that is $10,215,000 over the 
House allowance and $46,793,000 below 
the amended budget estimates. The de- 
crease below the budget estimate reflects 
the committee’s decision to provide an- 
nual funding for the recently enacted 
Colorado Rivér Basin salinity control 
projects rather than the large, one-time, 
lump-sum appropriation requested under 
the new act. The committee’s action is 
fully explained on pages 56 and 57 of the 
report. 

The total Bureau of Reclamation ap- 
Propriation includes $19,651,000 for gen- 
eral investigations; $247,490,000 for con- 
struction and rehabilitation; $97 million 
for operation and maintenance; $24,- 
771,000 for the Upper Colorado River 
storage project; $22,600,000 for the Colo- 
rado River Basin project; and a $32,800,- 
000 appropriation to liquidate contract 
authority. The loan program, emergency 
fund, and general administrative ex- 
penses are also provided for within the 
total amount. The water resource pro- 
gram of the Bureau, while similar to that 
of the corps, is primarily concerned with 
irrigation for family-type farms. Bureau 
projects, in addition to irrigation, pro- 
vide storage for municipal and industrial 
water supply, power, flood control, and 
recreation. Although the direct irriga- 
tion benefits are vital to the irrigator 
who repays the cost of the irrigation 
works, without interest, over a period of 
years, the greatest benefit of the recla- 
mation program has been its stimula- 
tion of rural development and regional 
economic stability. A more diversified 
agriculture increases the income flow 
and business activity in an area. This, in 
turn, stabilizes the population of rural 
areas and brings prosperity and a bet- 
ter life to both city and farm popula- 
tions alike. In most of the areas of the 
West, nothing happened, and nothing 
could happen, until the basic resources 
of land and water were brought together 
through the reclamation program. Irri- 
gation formed the stable base upon 
which much of the West was developed 
and sustained. News reports of the last 
few days have also brought to our atten- 
tion, the severe drought that is occur- 
ring in many areas upon which our Na- 
tion depends heavily for feed and crop 
production. This is a most disturbing 
element and could end up in a heavy and 
disastrous blow to our food production 
and the cost of food. We should be 
thankful that we have irrigation in some 
of the areas of the West and Midwest 
where bountiful crops are predicted. 
And, this bill contains funds necessary to 
continue this important reclamation 
program during fiscal year 1975. As in 
the case of the corps hydro projects, 
funds are provided to the full capability 
on Bureau hydropower projects in or- 
der to expedite the power on the line of 
this clean power source to help ease the 
energy problems facing our Nation. 

Also, under title IN, Department of 
the Interior, funds are provided for the 
power agencies, which market and trans- 
mit the power produced at the Federal 
hydro projects. Included in the commit- 
tee recommendation is the $20 million 
budget amendment for the Bonneville 
Power Administration which was not 
considered by the House. 
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TITLE IV—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


A total of $415,510,000 is recommended 
for the related independent agencies, an 
increase of $5,834,000 over the budget 
and $400,000 over the House allowance. 

Of this total amount, $293,500,000 is 
recommended for the Appalachian re- 
gional development programs, which 
continue to have positive and beneficial 
impact in the 13 State Appalachian re- 
gion. One hundred and sixty million dol- 
lars of this appropriation is for highway 
construction, and $125 million is for the 
area development program authorized by 
Congress, which includes four programs 
previously funded separately—health 
demonstration, mine restoration, voca- 
tional education, and supplemental 
grants. The program will now provide the 
flexibility to meet the needs and re- 
quirements of each State under its allo- 
cated share. There is no change in the 
basic requirement that individual project 
recommendations from the respective 
States must be received, and then the 
individual project must be approved by 
the entire Commission. 

The committee recommendation in- 
cludes $32,100,000 for the Federal Power 
Commission, which, as members know, 
is the regulatory agency administering 
the several provisions of the Federal 
Power Act and the Natural Gas Act. The 
FPC also performs other work related to 
both Federal and private electric power 
development and associated natural re- 
sources. 

The committee is recommending an 
appropriation of $77,400,000 for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the same as the 
House allowance and an increase of $2.8 
million over the budget. Appropriations 
to TVA are limited to the water resources 
development program and related ac- 
tivities normally financed by the Federal 
Government. Its power projects are fi- 
nanced from electric power revenues 
through the sale of bonds and notes as 
authorized by Congress. 

Funds are also included for the Water 
Resources Council and a number of river 
basin commissions, as authorized by law. 
All of these activities are enumerated in 
the report. 

This, then, Mr. President, is a brief 
summary of the bill as recommended by 
the committee. 

PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS, PROBLEMS, 
COSTS ° 

Now, before yielding, I would like to 
make a few additional observations about 
some of the programs funded by this bill, 
about some of the accomplishments and 
problems confronting these programs, 
and present some facts and information 
in justification of the committee's rec- 
ommendation. Mr. President, this bill 
has been carefully gone over, as it was 
in the House. I believe that it represents 
a sound and balanced program for these 
agencies in this highly constructive and 
productive work that. has meant, and 
will mean, so much to the economy and 
welfare of our Nation, and to future 
generations. 

It was on May 24, 1824, that President 
James Monroe signed an appropriation 
bill providing $75,000 to improve naviga- 
tion on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
This past May 24, 1974 marked the 150th 
anniversary of the civil works program 
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of the Army Corps of Engineers. The his- 
torical record of accomplishment under 
the corps’ civil works program, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s programs, too, 
have been substantial and responsive to 
the expanding needs of our Nation. The 
investments in water resource projects 
already built have been repaid many 
times over. Flood control works have 
brought security from the ravages of 
floods to hundreds of cities and towns 
and saved the alluvial valley of the Mis- 
sissippi from disastrous overflows—most 
recently demonstrated by last year’s ex- 
perience. It is estimated that $15 billion 
in damages were prevented by the Mis- 
sissippi River Flood control system alone 
during just last year’s flooding. The total 
Federal investment over the years is 
about $1.9 billion—and one can plainly 
see, that is an excellent benefit-to-cost 
ratio. 

Another item of interest relative to 
flood damages and benefits is that during 
the first half of the calendar year 1974, 
several major flood events occurred. In 
January, over the Pacific Northwest 
States and California; in April, over the 
Pearl and Pascagoula Rivers; in the 
State which I have the honor to repre- 
sent; and in June, over the gulf coast of 
Florida. Total flood damages experienced 
so far this year are estimated to be $419 
million, which is about 30 percent higher 
than the 20-year, 1951-70, national aver- 
age flood loss adjusted to the 1974 price 
index. Although above average flooding 
has resulted, the effects of corps’ civil 
works projects on reducing damages re- 
late a more dramatic picture. The total 
benefits during this 6-month period from 
corps projects are estimated to approach 
$7 billion, more than twice the average 
flood benefits for an entire year. The 
Mississippi River and tributaries proj- 
ects have accounted for the bulk of these 
benefits, once again avoiding a serious 
flood along the mighty Mississippi River. 

Now, in addition to fiood control bene- 
fits, let me mention a few other benefits. 
Deep-draft harbors have opened the 
cities of our seacoasts and great lakes to 
the flow of international commerce, and 
inland waterways have linked vast in- 
ternal regions together through an effec- 
tive low-cost transportation system. 
Hydroelectric installations have provided 
a clean source of power at low cost to 
millions, utilizing a renewable resource— 
falling water. Water supply storage has 
provided for municipal, industrial and 
agricultural development and serves as 
an invaluable insurance against drought 
conditions. Such beneficial effects of the 
investments made, have played an im- 
portant role in the development of major 
regions of the Nation such as the Ohio, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Mississippi, and Co- 
lumbia River Basins. The present value 
to the Nation of completed projects for 
water supply, power development, fiood 
control, navigation, reclamation and rec- 
reation is evident from the following 
data: 

Annual water supply benefits: 10,668 
billion gallons of water furnished, 20 
million people served. 

Annual power benefits: 43.6 million 
kilowatts installed capacity, 218 million 
net kilowatt hours generated, $1.1 bil- 
lion in gross revenues. 
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Flood control benefits to date: $39.6 
billion estimated value of damage pre- 
vented, $7.5 billion expenditures for flood 
control works. 

Annual navigation benefits: 1.6 billion 
annual traffic tonnage. 

Reclamation benefits: 9 million acres 
irrigated, $2.5 billion annual value of 
crops produced, 

Recreation benefits: 426 million an- 
nual visitor days. 

The estimated average annual benefits 
for projects funded in this bill before 
us totals about $6,355,722,000. That total 
includes the following major benefits: 

[In billions] 
Flood control 
Water supply 
Power 


Navigation 
Recreation 


Again, to summarize these are the esti- 
mated average benefits expected to ac- 
crue annually over the life of the projects 
funded in the bill. 

Mr. President, it is evident from the 
debates on some of the appropriation 
bills preceding this bill on the floor, that 
there is much concern over the level of 
appropriations recommended. For this 
Public Works-AEC appropriation bill, 
let us briefly examine this aspect. 

As shown on the front of the report, 
this bill is $40.3 million over the budget 
estimates, an increase of less than 1 
percent—eighty-nine one-hundredths of 
1 percent. 

This increase can be attributed to in- 
creases recommended both for on-going 
projects—under construction already 
and for a selected, small number of un- 
budgeted new projects. The budget re- 
quest was almost entirely for projects 
under construction or in the planning 
process already, with only two new, 
major construction starts, As I indi- 
cated earlier in my remarks, the com- 
mittee has exercised its judgment and 
discretion in recommending funds for 
the full capability for hydroelectric pow- 
er projects of the corps and Bureau of 
Reclamation. Additionally, a small num- 
ber of projects were selected for in- 
creased funding. These projects deal 
with needed water supply, flood control, 
irrigation, and water transportation— 
priorities which we thought should be 
met to the extent possible and prudent. 
As I said earlier, another matter that 
enters into the total picture is that ap- 
proximately $35 million of the fiscal year 
1975 budget is directly related to the 
relatively new environmental laws and 
requirements. That is not to be consid- 
ered as being against these new require- 
ments, as many of these environmental 
actions must be taken. 

In the general investigations category, 
environmental considerations have re- 
sulted in an approximately 10-percent 
increase in costs. For the planning cate- 
gory, there is about a 20-percent increase 
in cost. Additionally, this increase in 
costs carries over into engineering and 
design during construction, in the re- 
formulation of projects, in construction 
changes, delays occasioned thereby, and 
so forth, all having an impact on in- 
creasing the costs. 

Taking all of these matters into con- 
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sideration, and for the value and bene- 
fits received in return, I do not believe 
that this 1-percent increase over the 
budget estimates is too much. 

Another figure of concern to some, as 
shown on the front of the report, is the 
bill amount over the fiscal year 1974 
appropriation—which shows an increase 
of $624,305,000. This increase is more 
apparent than real. Now, I have already 
explained earlier in my remarks the im- 
pact and reason for $462,704,000 of this 
total amount, which comes under the 
Atomic Energy Commission part of the 
bill. The remaining $161.6 million of this 
amount is under the water resource de- 
velopment and power agency programs. 
Again, these figures are somewhat mis- 
leading. Excepting the increases for the 
Bureau of Reclamation, TVA, and the 
Bonneville Power Administration, there 
is no real significant change in the fiscal 
year 1975 over fiscal year 1974 level. 
For example, the Corps of Engineers 
budget would actually be substantially 
more than the $33.7 million reduction 
shown, in comparison to the total fiscal 
year 1974 appropriations to date, if the 
$116 million in fiscal year 1973 appropri- 
ations which were placed in reserve and 
carried over into the fiscal year 1974 
budget program were included in the 1974 
appropriation figures. Actually, the 1975 
amount would be a decrease of about $150 
million less than the fiscal year 1974 
level. 

I wanted to point these matters out, so 
that Members could get the total picture 
of this apparently large increase over 
the 1974 appropriations. 

Mr. President, this is an important 
bill—a good bill—I urge its prompt 
approval. 

Mr. President, I think of our Nation in 
terms of employment; I think of it in 
terms of military security; I think of it 
in terms of recreation, or in any other 
major way. One cannot think of it any 
more without the benefit of all of these 
expenditures for our country that have 
passed through this Chamber in the form 
of these appropriation and authorization 
bills. 

I call the Members’ special attention to 
the committee report on this bill. It is 
something for which our staff, in par- 
ticular, is entitled to a great deal of 
credit. It is a contribution to the legisla- 
tive history of all of these projects and 
the place they have in the economy and 
the national security and elsewhere. 

On the Colorado River Basin salinity 
control projects, we are all indebted to 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. Mans- 
FIELD) for the leading part he played 
and great work that he did in bringing 
about this agreement. It aprlies, as Sen- 
ators know, to Mexico. Mr. President, we 
shall be glad to answer any questions 
about the way the committee handled 
this matter. I have already referred to 
it and its value and the hydroelectric 
projects within its area. The Senator 
from Washington is quite familiar with 
them and undoubtedly will comment on 
them. 

Mr. President, I mentioned that these 
agencies—and we took testimony from 
all of them and the programs are an es- 
sential part of our economy—produce 
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revenue. There is no doubt about that. 
They increase the productive capacity of 
the areas that they serve, or where they 
are located, and undoubtedly contribute 
to the gross national project and the 
revenue that is paid into the Treasury. I 
also refer to the Appalachian regional 
development program; to the Federal 
Power Commission, which is a regulatory 
Agency; to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, which is a well-established and a 
going concern and has served greatly 
over the last part of a century, almost 
a third of a century. Our recommenda- 
tions are just about what the budget 
figure is. 

One other word regarding the work 
of the U.S. Army Engineers. There 
was a so-called clash or conflict of 
a kind when we first started out on the 
ecology requirements. I watched with the 
greatest interest and admiration how 
these talented people adjusted to the new 
situation that they were confronted with, 
gladly and willingly, giving them a little 
time to do it. They did adjust to it and 
took great strides forward, then, with 
their ingenuity and their experience in 
carrying out these new, added require- 
ments, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
general summary about the Corps of 
Engineers, which appears on page 17 of 
the report of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On May 24, 1824, President James Monroe 
provided $75,000 for the Corps’ first naviga- 
tion project to conduct experiments to deter- 
mine the best way to remove shoals in the 
Ohio River and Mississippi River. 

On May 24, 1974, the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers celebrated the 150th anniversary 
of the Civil Works program. During these 
last 150 years, the Civil Works Program has 
stimulated economic growth, provided multi- 
ple benefits to the American people, and 
has contributed significantly to the building 
of a stronger and better America. 

Since that time in 1824, the Corps has 
continually provided its talents to the de- 
velopment of the Nation's water resources. 
For example, the Corps has built, operates 
and manages nearly 400 lakes; has estab- 
lished more than 450 State, county and 
municipal parks and over 150 fish and wild- 
life management areas. Flood control pro- 
jects developed by the Corps have saved 
countless lives and prevented billions of dol- 
lars in property damages and devastation. 

The program also includes, among many 
other services and work, navigation, irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric power, water supply, rec- 
reation, and fish and wildlife conservation 
projects—projects and works from which we 
all draw benefits every hour of every day, 
in such a way as also to yield extra en- 
vironmental benefits. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will be 
happy to try to answer any questions 
that Senators may have, as will other 
members of the committee, but I hope 
the Chair will see fit to recognize the 
Senator from Oregon. At this time I yield 
the floor, again thanking the Senator 
from Oregon for his work on the sub- 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
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mittee (Mr. Stennis) has done his usual 
competent job in explaining this bill. I 
want to give my personal tribute to our 
chairman for the outstanding work he 
has done throughout the hearings and 
markups of this legislation. He has been 
very kind and courteous to me and the 
other members of the committee, and 1 
am sure those members share my senti- 
ments. 

I also wish to pay special tribute to 
Proctor Jones, the staff member for the 
majority, and Jim Bond, the staff mem-- 
ber for the minority who, along with 
their colleagues, performed outstanding 
staff work on this bill. 

Mr. President, this is the bill that pro- 
vides the funds for water and power de- 
velopment, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Reclamation and 
other small independent offices. The to- 
tal new budget obligational authority 
provided for in this bill is $4,567,203,000 
an amount that is $40,377,000 over the 
budget. 

We are recommending an appropria- 
tion of $1,771,665,000 for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which is $32,723,000 
under the President’s budget. Included 
in our recommendations are funds for 
the nuclear materials program, the 
weapons program, naval reactor devel- 
opment, applied energy technology, 
space nuclear systems and physical re- 
search programs, the biomedical and en- 
vironmental research and safety pro- 
gram, and regulation activities. Our rec- 
ommendation will provide needed in- 
creases, over the appropriation for fiscal 
year 1974, for regulation activities, phys- 
ical research, and the biomedical and 
environmental research and safety pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, as my colleagues know, 
a large portion of the total funds avail- 
able to the Atomic Energy Commission 
for fiscal year 1975 have been provided 
in the special energy research and de- 
velopment appropriations bill. 

Mr. President, the civil works program 
of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
presented the committee with its usual 
difficulties. On one hand it was our de- 
sire to fund needed and desired hydro- 
electric and flood protection projects, 
while at the same time not “busting” the 
budget by recommendingiall the increases 
suggested by our colleagues and others. 
This was not an easy task. The total re- 
quests considered by the committee were 
between $400 and $500 million over the 
budget. Mr. President, I repeat—between 
$400 and $500 million over the budget. 
Considering this, I believe the commit- 
tee has been responsive and responsible 
in its recommendations to the Senate. 
The funds provided under this title will 
provide a source of energy that is both 
clean and renewable, protection of life 
and property from the ravages of flood, 
recreation areas for our people, and water 
for irrigation and human consumption. I 
believe the increases that we have pro- 
vided are fully justified. 

Mr. President, the funds provided un- 
der title III of the bill are for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. These funds are used for 
general investigations, construction, and 
rehabilitation and for the operation and 
maintenance of Bureau projects for irri- 
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gation, power, and municipal and indus- 
trial water supplies. While we continue 
to progress in these areas, the committee 
is recommending an appropriation that 
is $46,793,000 below the budget. 

The final recommendations in the bill 
are for the various power administra- 
tions and regional commissions. The 
committee’s suggestions are substantially 
in line with the budget. 

Mr. President, the committee has 
worked hard on this bill and has at- 
tempted to be as fair and responsible as 
possible to all the Members of the Senate. 
Again, I thank and commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of the 
Public Works-Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1975 as reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Kelley Kosley 
be accorded the privilege of the floor 
during the debate and votes on the 
public works appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator again for his work and his 
kind remarks. 

Am I recognized, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. ? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska who has a question about 
one of these programs. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the committee will recall 
that in the committee sessions there 
was discussion of the bank stabilization 
program which was authorized, I believe, 
in the Stream Bank Erosion Control 
Evaluation and Demonstration Act ear- 
lier this year. That was an enabling act. 
There are some 12 or 15 demonstration 
projects along this line that have been 
on file for some time. One of them is 
located on the banks of the Missouri 
River toward the northern border of my 
State of Nebraska and below Yankton, 
S. Dak. 

The Corps of Engineers has indicated 
they had a capability of some $70,000 
for planning there. 

I would like to review briefiy with the 
chairman of the subcommittee what the 
Situation is with reference to future prog- 
ress in getting this program funded and 
actually on line. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the interest 
of the Senator from Nebraska. He is 
alert on this matter. I am familiar with 
it, too, because we have the problem in 
my State and in surrounding States. 

That is a new authorization to which 
the Senator has referred. It was just 
passed this year, as the Senator said. We 
really did not get into any proof on these 
projects, except in a general way, those 
that are under the new authorization; 
$25 million was authorized for nation- 
wide demonstration projects. That is to 
be spread around over the country. 

The bank stabilization program, to 
which the Senator specifically referred, 
is already a going concern in his State, 
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as he doubtless knows. There is nothing 
in this bill in the way of new funds, but 
from previous funds made available En- 
gineers will be using at least $50,000. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In that range? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, within the range 
of $50,000. That will continue the work, 
even though it is somewhat less than 
their capability. They are continuing to 
make progress. I know that the Senator’s 
State will benefit from the work. 

Mr. HRUSKA. What would be the 
timetable on implementing this author- 
ization act? Is there any possibility at all 
of getting into a supplemental considera- 
tion of these projects? 

Mr. STENNIS. We want to have some 
more information and a hearing first, 
so we will know where we are. There is 
going to be a manifestation of a great 
deal of interest from the different areas. 

Yes, it is entirely possible that we can 
take. a complete look into this and then 
in a supplemental appropriation bill, we 
would be interested in putting in some 
money. We hope the facts will justify 
us making a request to at least make a 
start and get these matters going. 

The project to which the Senator spe- 
cifically referred is not going to stop; it 
will continue. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is a typical situation. 
I am in sympathy with the chairman’s 
desire to proceed on a proper justifica- 
tion for each specific location. That is 
necessary, because otherwise we get into 
the situation, perhaps, of wasting some 
funds and then lacking assignment of 
funds for some highly necessary situa- 
tions. I am glad to hear him say that we 
will proceed in the subcommittee to a 
consideration of these various projects, 
and as early as we possibly can relieve 
some of these very dire situations. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
his interest. When the authorization 
committees give a general authorization, 
that puts the bee on the Appropriations 
Committee to dig into the facts. They 
not only have to justify them on the 
merits, but justify their apportionment 
of the money. We will get into it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
very much for his explanation. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska for his interest. 

I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that David Clanton, 
staff member of Senator GRIFFIN, be per- 
mitted the privilege of the floor during 
the debate and votes on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the bill 
is open to amendments. There is some 
expression of interest about an amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, before I proceed, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc, and 
that the bill as thus amended be re- 
garded for the purpose of amendment as 
original text, provided that no point of 
order shall have been considered to have 
been waived by agreeing to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 
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On page 2, in line 20, strike out 
““$1,428,760,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,433,960,000”. 

On page 3, in 
“$317,655,000” 
““$337,705,000”. 

On page 65, in line 1, strike out 
“$61,542,000” and insert in leu thereof 
“$67,847,000”. 

On page 5, in line 3, strike out “Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” and insert in 
lieu thereof “U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service”. 

On page 5, in line 19, strike out 
“$988,533,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$984,838,000". 

On page 6, in line 2, strike out “Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” and insert in 
lieu thereof “U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service”, 

On page 6, in line 14, strike out 
“150,000,000” and insert in leu thereof 
“$166,618,000”. 

On page 7, 
““$440,877,000" 
“$455,877,000”. 

On page 8, in 
“$300,000” and 
“$1,000,000”. 

On page 8, in line 9, strike out 
“4601” and insert in lieu thereof “4601”. 

On page 9, in line 3, strike out 
“$228,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$229,000,000”. 

On page 9, in 
“$18,536,000” 
“$19,651,000”. 

On page 9, in line 21, strike out “$250,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$450,000”. 

On page 9, in line 22, strike out “Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” and insert in 
lieu thereof “U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service”. 

On page 10, in line 9, strike out “$261,160,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$247,490,000". 

On page 11, in line 9, strike out “$24,- 
251,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$24,771,- 
000". 

On page 11, in line 10, strike out ‘'$22,597,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof "$23,117,000". 

On page 12, in line 2, strike out “$60,800,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$55,400,000”. 

On page 12, beginning at line 6, insert 
the following new language: 

COLORADO RIVER BASIN SALINITY CONTROL 

PROJECTS 

For construction, operation and main- 
tenance of projects authorized by the Act 
of June 24, 1974, Public Law 93-320, to re- 
main available until expended, $27,650,000. 

On page 12, at the end of line 24 after 
“year”, insert a colon and the following new 
language: 

Provided further, That no part of the funds 
appropriated herein shall be used directly 
or indirectly for the operation of the New- 
lands Reclamation project in the State of 
Nevada 

On page 17, in line 24, strike out “Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” and 
insert in lieu thereof “U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service”. 

On page 18, at the beginning line 11, strike 
out “$108,000,000” and insert in lieu there- 
of “$129,000,000”. 

On page 24, in line 16, strike out “$9,775,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$10,175,000”, 

On page 24, in line 20, strike out “$2,183,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,583,000”. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator from Wisconsin has an 
amendment. I understood the Senator 
from Florida has an amendment, and 
there may be others. The majority leader 
could not be here just now, and I do not 
propose to assume his role. I am going 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, the 
time to be equally charged to both sides, 
and request that the Chair direct the 
officers of the Senate to let these parties 


line 21, strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof 


in line 12, strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof 


line 6, strike 
insert in lieu 


out 
thereof 


line 17, strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof 
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know that we are ready for their amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, just as 
manager of the bill, let me say that we 
do not have anyone here who is offering 
any more amendments. 

Mr. CASE, I may have. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, Mr. President, 
there is going to be a proposal now to 
recommit this bill to the committee to 
make overall reductions. 

There is a prospective matter here 
from the Senator from New Jersey who 
has been very efficiently presenting these 
aie There are prospective matters 

ere. 

We have to again urge that those who 
have amendments come and present 
them, otherwise we will have to call for 
a third reading, although we do not 
want to cut off anyone. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Vermont, on another 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am very 
much interested in and in favor of any 
legislation which protects consumer in- 
terests, but I haye been looking quite 
carefully over the bill which is now 
pending before the Senate, and I went 
back to an address given in the House 
on September 17, 1973, by Representa- 
tive ROSENTHAL which explains, rather 
in detail, how this bill would affect ag- 
ricultural interests. 

It would permit intervention and par- 
ticipation in Federal agency proceed- 
ings on behalf of the consumer interests, 
which are very broadly defined, and 
these are the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which intervention 
would be permitted. 

First, Agricultural Stabilization Con- 
servation Service, including its county 
committees; second, Export Marketing 
Service; third, Interagency Commodity 
Estimates Committee; fourth, Economic 
Research Service; fifth, Foreign Agri- 
culture Service; sixth, milk price pro- 
ceedings; seventh, USDA livestock 
standardization section. 

It would also permit intervention on 
these programs which are held to affect 
consumer interests: 

Production of feed grain, acreage pro- 
duction restrictions and allotments, 
marketing quotas, land use programs, 
grain sales, import controls and export 
policies, price market and farm income 
stabilization. 

This bill, as now written, would permit 
the consumer interests to intervene on 
practically every activity of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its efforts to in- 
crease the food supply of this Nation. I 
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think we should consider this very care- 
Hore before deciding our position on this 
ill. 

As I say, the information which I have 
given you has been obtained from Rep- 
resentative ROSENTHAL’s remarks as per- 
taining to agriculture printed in the 
September 17, 1973, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, on page E5821 and which I ask to 
have included at the end of my remarks, 

It would be almost disastrous for the 
Department of Agriculture if this should 
pass as now printed. We only need one 
Secretary of Agriculture and giving the 
right of intervention as provided for in 
this bill would almost certainly prove 
harmful to our trade with other coun- 
tries as well as food production in the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Foon PRICES AND AVAILABILITY 


It is clear to me from constituent mail and 
from national opinion polis, that the cost of 
living in general and the cost of food in 
particular are the major problems facing 
consumers today. Because the CPA is de- 
signed to assure that government decisions 
are responsive to consumer needs, it might 
be useful to examine the process by which 
those decisions influence the cost and avail- 
ability of food and to determine the role, 
if any, that consumers play in the making 
of these decisions. I am not speaking now 
about decisions of the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil which are generally responsive to more 
basic economic decisions already made; but 
rather, to the decisions of the Department of 
Agriculture and a handful of other agencies 
that largely pre-determine the supply and 
cost of food in the first instance. 

Department of Agriculture decisions relat- 
ing to acreage production restrictions, import 
controls and export policies are all central 
to the availability and price of food to the 
public; and the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service (ASCS), together 
with the Export Marketing Service, exercise 
enormous influence over those decisions. 
While grain sales, import restrictions, set 
asides and the like are approved at the high- 
est levels of government and often involve 
foreign policy considerations, the USDA 
bureaucracy does influence those decisions by 
the information and data it provides on land- 
use programs designed for voluntary produc- 
tion adjustment, resource protection, and 
price, market and farm income stabilization. 

How does this intricate system develop the 
data that the policy-makers need to make 
their agriculture policy decisions and what 
role does the consumer play? It operates 
through a system of state and local agricul- 
tural committees, supervised by appointees 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. In each of 
the approximately 2900 agricultural counties 
across America, a County Committee of three 
farmer members is responsible for local ad- 
ministration. In communities within a coun- 
ty, a community committee is elected annu- 
ally by farmers to assist the county chair- 
man, About 65,000 farmers throughout the 
country regularly serve as county or com- 
munity committeemen. 

The point here is that these committees 
are comprised entirely of farmers and that 
they infiuence and administer important pro- 
grams vital to consumers such as feed grain 
programs, acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas and long-term retirement programs. 
There are no consumers and no consumer 
representation involved in this process. 

In Washington, administration decisions 
relating to export controls, acreage produc- 
tion, farm prices and the like are based on 
reports and studies from the Department of 
Agriculture's Inter-agency Commodity Esti- 
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mates Committee, chaired by the Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. The various food com- 
modity committees which comprise the In- 
teragency Estimates Committee have mem- 
bers from USDA's Export Marketing Service, 
Economic Research Service and the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. The function of this 
group is to make official estimates to the 
Secretary of Agriculture on agricultural 
stocks, production, price evaluations, import 
needs, and domestic consumption require- 
ments. 

The point I wish to make here is that this 
intricate apparatus—the ASCS state and loca! 
Committees and the Commodity Estimates 
group in Washington—provides important 
data input to the Secretary of Agriculture 
out of which emerges official policy on ex- 
ports, imports, acreage production restric- 
tions, marketing orders and the like. Most 
importantly, this apparatus is closed to con- 
sumers and even unknown to the public at 
large. 

A closely related example of how consum- 
ers are shut out of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s decision-making process is that the 
Foreign Agriculture Service at this very mo- 
ment, is actively engaged in spending tax dol- 
lars to promote the sale abroad of agricul- 
tural commodities, like soybeans and wheat, 
that are in short supply here. 

Let us hope that there won't always be a 
food price emergency. But so long as mean- 
ingful consumer representation is absent 
from the process by which agricultural pol- 
icy is established, food prices will continue 
to rise and food quality will continue to 
deteriorate. 

MILK PRICE INCREASES 

On September 4, 1973, the Department of 
Agriculture announced a major increase in 
the minimum price that must be paid to 
farmers for milk, from $5.78 to $6.38 per hun- 
dred weight. This 13% increase followed 
three days of milk marketing hearings in 
Clayton, Missouri. As a consequence of this 
ordered increase, milk prices are expected to 
rise 2¢ a quart at retail in many places 
across the country. It is not my purpose to 
argue the merits of the increase. I would like 
to point out, however, that of the 45 wit- 
nesses at the Department of Agriculture 
hearings, none were appearing as consum- 
ers or as representatives of consumer organi- 
zations. Milk producer associations, dairy co- 
operatives, state departments of agriculture, 
dairymen, milk processors and food manufac- 
turers were all represented—but not con- 
sumers. 

LOWERING THE QUALITY GRADE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR VEAL AND CALF MEAT 

On November 24, 1971, in an action that 
can only be characterized as being akin to 
putting a Dior label on a ready-to-wear dress, 
the Department of Agriculture lowered the 
quality grade standard for veal and calf meat. 
Under the revision, meat formerly graded 
“choice” was upgraded to “prime,” “good” 
was upgraded to “choice,” “standard” to 
“good,” “utility” to “standard.” According to 
the Department’s Livestock Standardization 
Section, the change was initiated by the 
Western State Meatpackers Association as & 
result of increases in the cost of milk, which 
is fed to calves. 

Of the many comments received by the 
Department of Agriculture, prior to the pro- 
posal becoming final, only three were in 
opposition to a lowering of the standards— 
all from individual consumers. The rest were 
from agri-business interests. The head of 
USDA's Standardization Section character- 
ized these comments, as follows: “All we can 
go by is what we hear from the public. And 
we would give more weight to someone like 
a meat scientist or a trade association than 
an individual consumer who obviously knows 
nothing very much about the problem.” 

A similar kind of disdain for the views of 
consumers was reflected in a September 12, 
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1972 decision of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to permit the use of sodium acid pyro- 
phosphate in sausage products to speed cur- 
ing. Although most of the 447 comments sub- 
mitted to the Department on its proposal 
were from individual consumers in opposi- 
tion to the plan, the Department approved 
use of the additive by noting that “most of 
the comments consisted of opinions without 
supportive data or information.” 


PUBLIC WORKS FOR WATER AND 
POWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15155) mak- 
ing appropriations for water and power 
development, including the Corps of En- 
gineers—Civil, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, and other power agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Appala- 
chian regional development programs, 
the Federal Power Commission, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and related inde- 
pendent agencies and commissions for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Kansas. 


TOMAHAWK AND INDIAN LAKES 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Indian 
and Tomahawk Reservoirs in Johnson 
County, Kans., are part of the Blue River 
Basin project, authorized by the Con- 
gress in 1970. When completed, the Blue 
River Basin project will provide needed 
flood control for the entire metropolitan 
Kansas City area, 

Because these two reservoirs originally 
had marginal benefit-cost ratios, the 
Congress directed a restudy to determine 
whether further funding was justified. 
This restudy was not completed in time 
to incorporate these reservoirs into the 
regular budget process. Therefore, the 
President’s budget request does not in- 
clude funds for the advanced engineering 
and design phase. And although the 
study has been finished for some time, it 
was not officially approved by the Corps 
until recently and the Appropriations 
Committee did not have the benefit of 
this new and significant data when it 
considered H.R. 15155. 

I am pleased to report that the Corps 
has now reported that the benefit-cost 
ratio for Tomahawk is 2.7 to 1.0 and the 
Indian ratio is 2/6 to 1.0. 


Tomahawk and Indian Reservoirs are 
located in rapidly expanding suburban 
areas of Johnson County. The value of 
this land continues to climb and local 
authorities are anxious to push ahead 
with the planning on these projects. But 
they feel that they need some positive 
action by the Federal Government to dis- 
courage development in the project area. 
And I agree. 


In considering the need for this proj- 
ect, the House approved the necessary 
funds for this planning. 


I believe the current water supply 
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situation in Johnson County should be 
noted for consideration in this matter. 

Mr. President, a partial, voluntary 
water rationing program is now in effect 
in Johnson County. Many areas are on 
an even/odd system for watering lawns. 
For example, residents with even num- 
bered addresses can water on even num- 
bered days and odd numbered addresses 
can water on odd numbered days. And 
there is no watering on weekends. I want 
to point out that the Tomahawk Reser- 
voir’s annual benefits include $265,000 
for water supply. And Johnson County 
needs that benefit as soon as possible. 

This privilege of lawn watering might 
be considered somewhat of a luxury, but 
the area now is undergoing one of the 
worst droughts ever experienced in the 
Midwest, comparable to, I am advised, 
the great drought in the Midwest in the 
1934-1936 time. 

I hope that the managers of this bill, 
the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, who have shown such a 
deep understanding and appreciation of 
these projects which constitute capital 
investments in our country and in our 
communities, take notice of this new 
benefit-cost ratio report by the corps. I 
hope they take notice also, as I am sure 
they will and are compelled to do so, 
that this particular item is included in 
the House bill. Therefore with the in- 
formation that we now are able to sup- 
ply the committee, unfortunately having 
to do so here on the floor of the Senate 
because it was not available at the time, 
I am going to forgo bringing up any 
sort of amendment today for the reason 
that it is in the House bill and because 
the committee reports, the Corps reports, 
are available here. 

I hope that the managers of the bill 
respond with some appreciation and rec- 
ognition of the new information. This is 
a project desperately needed to proceed 
at this time in Kansas. 

Mr. President, the Corps reports that it 
has a capability of $150,000 for Toma- 
hawk and $50,000 for Indian. These res- 
ervoirs are very important to the suc- 
cess of the entire Blue River Basin 
project. I fear that no funds in the fiscal 
1975 budget could eliminate one or both 
of these reservoirs from further consid- 
eration. 

I urge the Senate to adopt this amend- 
ment and include these funds in H.R. 
15155 as well. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kansas for his re- 
marks. There may be some other remarks 
about these projects by other Senators; 
but, Mr, President, I hasten to assure the 
Senator from Kansas that it was only 
this morning that we received this official 
communication about these projects hav- 
ing been restudied and reevaluated, and 
the cost-to-benefit ratio having been fa- 
vorably reported and approved. 

We will be glad, in conference, to con- 
sider those new facts, which are very 
favorable to the project. 

Incidentally, I have been reading some- 
thing about the distressing situation in 
Kansas with reference to cattle, the 
drought, and so on. 
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Mr. President, we have applied the 
same yardstick, so to speak, to this proj- 
ect as to others, and I believe it would 
be better, if the Senator sees fit, to leave 
this matter now, rather than offer an 
amendment; but at the same time, we 
will assure him that these two items are 
entitled to new consideration by the 
Senate committee, and that we will do 
that, in view of the new facts, and this 
will give us a chance to apply the yard- 
stick in such a way as to try to treat 
everyone alike. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator. 

The letter to which I have made refer- 
ence is dated August 1, 1974, addressed 
to the Senator from Mississippi. I wonder 
if he would have any objection if I incor- 
porated that letter in the RECORD. 

Mr. STENNIS. I would be glad if the 
Senator would do so. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the letter from Maj. Gen. J. 
W. Morris, Director of Civil Works for 
the Corps of Engineers, addressed to Sen- 
ator STENNIS, under date of August 1, 
1974, together with attachments. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attachments were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1974. 

Hon. JOHN O. STENNIS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works, 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR STENNIS: The purpose of 
this letter is to report a change in the status 
of the Indian Lake, Kansas project and fur- 
nish you information on the results of the 
recently completed restudy of the Indian and 
Tomahawk Lakes, Kansas projects. 

You were previously informed, during your 
deliberations on the Fiscal Year 1975 Budget 
that the capabilities expressed for initiation 
of planning of the Indian Lake and Toma- 
hawk Lake projects were subject to a favor- 
able finding on the restudy report which was 
then under review in my office. I have re- 
cently completed my review of the restudy 
aspects of the Phase I General Design Memo- 
randum of the Blue River Basin plan sub- 
mitted by the District and Division Engi- 
neers. I have found that the Indian Lake and 
Tomahawk Lake projects are economically 
justified as units of the Basin plan and are 
required to provide an optimum solution to 
the water resource needs of the Blue River 
Basin. Accordingly, the Indian Lake project 
was reclassified from the deferred to the 
active category on 17 July 1974. 

Fact Sheets on each project are inclosed, 
which provide the detailed results of the 
restudy. 

An identical letter is being sent to the 
Honorable Joe L. Evins, Chairman, Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works, Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. MORRIS, 
Major General, USA, 
Director of Civil Works. 
TOMAHAWK LAKE, KANS. 

Authorization: Flood Control Act of 1970. 

Location and Description: The proposed 
lake would be located on Tomahawk Creek 
in Johnson County, Kansas, in the com- 
munities of Leawood and Overland Park. 
Preliminary plans provide for construction 
of an earthfill dam about 80 feet high and 
2,850 feet long, to create a lake with a total 
storage capacity of about 35,900 acre-feet for 
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flood control, water supply, fish and wild- 
life, recreation, and sediment reserve. 


SUMMARIZED FINANCIAL DATA 


Costs 
Federal Non-Federal Total 


Previous estimate 
$29, 210,000 $3,490,000 $32, 700, 000 
te 
(July 1973)...:... 30,100,000 10,167,000 40,267,000 
Change 


(increase)... 7, 567, 000 


890,000 6,677,000 


Reasons for Changes: Project costs in- 
creased $7,567,000 due primarily to increased 
relocation requirements not previously con- 
templated (-+$6,575,000); upgrading of the 
planned recreation development ($1,530,000) ; 
acquisition of additional 295 acres for rec- 
reational development (-+-$2,400,000); and 
reanalysis of requirements for Engineering 
and Design and Supervision and Adminis- 
tration (-+1,327,000). These cost increases 
were partialy offset by a decrease in land 
acquisition of 550 acres (—$3,980,000) re- 
quired for other project purposes, and a net 
decrease of $285,000 in other project features. 
The Federal share of ultimate project costs 
increased $890,000 due to these changes and 
required Non-Federal reimbursements in- 
creased $3,883,000 due to the addition of 
water supply and $2,794,000 due to increased 
recreational development. 


Benefits 


Previous 
estimate 


Restudy 
ti 
Quly 1973) 


estimate 
(uly 1973) 


Flood control 

Water quality... DPE OKAAN 
Water supply... 0 
Recreation 384, 000 


Fish and wildlife 96, 000 


Total -> 2,229, 600 
Benefit-cost ratio 0.94 


$1, 495, 600 
254, 000 


Reasons for Changes: Increased flood con- 
trol benefits resulted from development in 
the flood plain which occurred at a much 
more rapid rate than anticipated in the sur- 
vey report, and application of current meth- 
ods of estimating future development. Pre- 
vious flood control benefits were based on 
application of price level increases to dam- 
age estimates developed in surveys of the 
Blue River Basin conducted in 1961. Water 
Quality was deleted based on an EPA deter- 
mination that this storage was not needed. 
Water Supply was added as a project purpose 
to satisfy the needs expressed by local inter- 
ests. Increases in recreation and fish and 
wildlife benefits resulted from added recrea- 
tion facilities, increased visitation and a re- 
analysis of recreation and fish and wildlife 
values. 

Restudy Findings: Due to eco- 
nomic justification, a restudy was initiated 
with funds appropriated in FY 1973. The 
scope of the restudy was subsequently in- 
creased to include plan formulation studies 
of Phase I, General Design Memorandum 
(GDM) scope of the Blue River Basin plan 
due to the need to examine the relationship 
of this project with other Blue River Basin 
projects. Advance Engineering and Design 
studies were underway for the Blue River 
Channel, Kansas City, Missouri, and the 
Wolf-Coffee Lake, Kansas projects. The Phase 
I, GDM was completed by the District Engi- 
neer and submitted to the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers in April 1974. Review of the 
Phase I, GDM disclosed that the restudy 
aspects of the Phase I, GDM were satisfactory 
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to serve as & basis for further planning of 
the Tomahawk Lake project. The investiga- 
tion reaffirmed the need for fiood protection 
in urban areas of the Blue River and Indian 
Creek flood plains. The need for Water Sup- 
ply was also established. The restudy indi- 
cates a favorable project benefit-to-cost ratio 
of 2.7 to 1. 

Local Cooperation: Local interests will be 
required to share in the cost of providing 
recreation developments in accordance with 
Public Law 89-72. Johnson County, Kansas, 
passed a resolution of intent to sponsor recre- 
ational development in January 1973. The 
County Commissioners, Johnson County, 
Kansas, indicated in a letter dated 21 Febru- 
ary 1974, that they found the provisions of 
the draft contract to be satisfactory. It is 
anticipated that the recreation cost sharing 
contract will be consummated in FY 1975. 
Water District No. 1 of Johnson County, 
Kansas, has indicated that it wishes to spon- 
sor the water supply storage within Toma- 
hawk Lake. The sponsor has been furnished 
a draft contract for its review. The sponsor 
has indicated the storage would be for future 
water supply, therefore, a contract is not 
pie base prior to the initiation of construc- 

ion, 

Status of Environmental Impact State- 
ment: The Environmental Impact Statement 
for the Blue River Basin, Kansas and Mis- 
souri, was filed with CEQ on 13 November 
1970. An updated draft statement on the 
Blue River Basin plan was filed with CEQ 
on 8 April 1974, The final statement is sched- 
uled for submission to CEQ in the first quar- 
ter of FY 1975. 

INDIAN LAKE, KANS. 
Authorization: Flood Control Act of 1970. 
Location and Description: The proposed 

damsite is located on Indian Creek in John- 
son County, Kansas, about 14 miles above 
the confluence of Indian Creek with the 
Blue River. Preliminary plans provide for 
construction of an earthfill dam about 80 
feet high and 4,800 feet long to create a lake 
with a total storage capacity of 22,900 acre- 
feet for flood control, fish and wildlife, 
recreation, and sediment reserve. 


SUMMARIZED FINANCIAL DATA 


Costs 


Non- 
Federal Federal 


Total 


Previous estimate 
Guly 1971)...... 

Restudy estimate 
(July 1973)....... 


Change (in- 
crease) 


$22,065,000 $1,735,000 $23, 800, 000 
30,779,000 4,923,000 35,702,000 


8,714,000 3,188,000 11,902,000 


Reasons for Changes: Project costs in- 
creased $11,902,000 due primarily to price 
level advances ($4,110,000); the additional 
acquisition of 430 acres for specific recre- 
ation development ($2,880,000); increased 
relocation requirements not previously an- 
ticipated ($3,580,000); refinement of unit 
costs in the main dam feature ($705,000); 
upgrading of the planned recreation develop- 
ment ($1,410,000); reanalysis of require- 
ments for Engineering and Design and Su- 
pervision and Administration ($1,087,000) 
and a net increase of $130,000 in other fea- 
tures. These cost increases were partially 
offset by a decrease in land acquisition of 
295 acres ($2,000,000) required for other 
project purposes. The Federal share of ulti- 
mate project costs increased $8,714,000 due 
to these changes and required Non-Federal 
reimbursements increased $3,188,000 due to 
increased recreational development. 
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Benefits 


Restudy 
estimate 
(July 1973) 


Previous 
estimate 
(uly 1971) 


Flood control... 


$5, 597, 000 
Water quali 0 


Recreation... 720, 000 
Fish and wildlife. 80, 000 


Total 6, 397, 000 
Benefit-cost ratio. 2.6 


Reasons for Changes: Increased flood con- 
trol benefits resulted from development in 
the flood plain which occurred at a much 
more rapid rate than anticipated in the sur- 
vey report, updating for price level increases, 
and application of current methods of esti- 
mating future development. Previous flood 
control benefits were based on application 
of price level increases to damage estimates 
developed in surveys of the Blue River Basin 
conducted in 1961. Water Quality was deleted 
based on an EPA determination that this 
storage was not needed. Increases in recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife benefits resulted 
from added recreation facilities, increased 
visitation and a reanalysis of recreation and 
fish and wildlife values. 

Restudy Findings: A restudy to determine 
whether an economically justified and locally 
supported plan of authorized scope could be 
developed was initiated with funds appro- 
priated in FY 1973. The scope of the restudy 
was subsequently increased to include plan 
formulation studies of Phase I, General De- 
sign Memorandum scope of the Blue River 
Basin plan due to the need to examine the 
relationship of this project with other Blue 
River Basin projects. Advance Engineering 
and Design studies were underway for the 
Blue River Channel, Kansas City, Missouri, 
and the Wolf Creek Lake, Kansas projects. 
The Phase I, GDM was completed by the 
District Engineer and submitted to the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Engineers in April 1974. 
Review of the Phase I, GDM disclosed that 
the restudy aspects of the Phase I, GDM 
were satisfactory to serve as a basis for fur- 
ther planning of the Indian Lake project. 
Accordingly, the project was reclassified from 
the Deferred to the Active category on 17 
July 1974. The investigation reaffirmed the 
need for flood protection in urban areas of 
the Blue River and Indian Creek flood plains 
cost ratio of 2.6 to 1. 

Local Cooperation: Local interests will be 
required to share in the cost of providing 
recreation developments in accordance with 
and indicates a favorable project benefit-to- 
P.L. 89-72. Johnson County, Kansas, passed 
a resolution of intent to sponsor recreational 
development and to meet the requirements 
of local cooperation in January 1973. The 
County Commissioners, Johnson County, 
Kansas, indicated in a letter dated 21 Feb- 
ruary 1974 that they found the provisions 
of the draft contract to be satisfactory. It is 
anticipated that the recreation cost sharing 
contract will be consummated in FY 1975. 

Status of Environmental Impact State- 
ment: The Environmental Impact Statement 
for the Blue River Basin, Kansas and Mis- 
souri, was filed with CEQ on 13 November 
1970. An updated draft statement on the 
Blue River Basin plan was filed with CEQ on 
8 April 1974. The final statement is sched- 
uled for submission to CEQ in the first quar- 
ter of FY 1975. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I do not have the time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I associate 
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myself with the remarks of my senior 
colleague. 

The House of Representatives appro- 
priated $200,000 for the initial planning 
of Indian Creek and Tomahawk Res- 
ervoirs in Johnson County, Kansas. This 
appropriation was included in the bill 
passed by the House but was deleted by 
the Senate subcommittee. The reason 
for the deletion was that a report on the 
restudy of the two projects requested by 
Congress several years ago had not yet 
been made available to the committee 
when they considered the bill. 

Upon investigation of this matter, I 
learned that the restudy of the projects, 
or at least the portions of the restudy 
needed by the committee to make its de- 
cision on the appropriation of planning 
moneys, had been completed by the Corps 
of Engineers but had not yet been trans- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee 
prior to the time they reported the bill 
now under consideration. 

With able assistance and cooperation 
from the office of the Corps of Engineers, 
I obtained just this morning a copy of 
the information obtained by the corps 
from the restudy of Tomahawk and 
Indian Creek Reservoirs. This informa- 
tion has been made available to commit- 
tee members and committee staff for 
their review and consideration. 

The restudy produced two pieces of 
information which merit serious consid- 
eration by the Senate and which I feel 
justify inclusion of planning funds in the 
1975 appropriation bill for these proj- 
ects. First of all, the restudy indicates 
that both projects have a high cost- 
benefit ratio. In other words the bene- 
fits to be obtained from each project 
in terms of water supply availability, 
flood protection, potential recreational 
use, and wildlife preservation, far exceed 
the dollar cost of the project. For the 
Indian Creek project the benefits are 
projected to exceed costs 2.6 times. The 
Tomahawk Reservoir project has a 2.7 to 
1 benefit to cost ratio. 

In the past, the cost-benefit ratio has 
created problems for the project. How- 
ever during the restudy, the inventory of 
the property in the flood plain subject to 
flood damage was updated using 1972 
rather than 1961 figures. Use of these 
newer figures plus an actual inventory of 
the newly developed property in the 
flood planning raised the cost-benefit 
ratio substantially so that it now no 
longer presents a problem. 

Second,’ the restudy took into account 
a recent reevaluation of the overall plan 
for water conservation and flood control 
in the Blue River Basin. The results of 
the reevaluation indicate that the pro- 
posed Indian Creek and Tomahawk Res- 
ervoirs are an integral part of the plan 
and are in accord with the general de- 
sign of the program and the needs of the 
area. 

I cannot deny that these projects are 
controversial and that opponents as well 
as proponents have presented study and 
convincing arguments both for and 
against their construction. Disagreement 
is inevitable in any project of this mag- 
nitude which is to be located in close 
proximity to an active and developing 
metropolitan area. But the real tragedy 
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of the projects has been the lack of a 
final decision either for or against their 
construction. 

The years of delay before a final com- 
mitment is made either to construct or 
definitely not to, have imposed extreme 
hardship on many landowners in the 
area and has nearly halted growth and 
development in South Johnson County. 
Until planning money is available, no 
detailed plans for the projects will be 
developed. Until detailed plans for the 
projects are available, waste treatment 
facilities for the area cannot be built. 
Until waste treatment facilities are built, 
sewer and water development in the area 
is impossible. And without sewer and 
water facilities, residential, and commer- 
cial development in the area of the pro- 
posed dam sites is probably the only fac- 
tor other than an outright negative deci- 
sion on the issue of construction which 
will put the issue behind us. No decision 
can be made unless planning funds are 
made available. 

An appropriation of planning funds 
would force a decision on the reservoirs. 
They will either stand on their merits or 
they will be rejected due to their short- 
comings. Whatever the decision, once it 
is made the development of Johnson 
County will be able to continue in a 
planned and organized fashion. Property 
owners in the area who want to sell can 
sell. Prospective owners in the area who 
want to purchase land there will be able 
to buy and know how their property fits 
into the overall development plan. In 
reference to the importance of making a 
decision now on these two projects, I 
would like to quote from a letter from 
Commissioner John Franke, Chairman 
of the Board of County Commissioners 
for Johnson County: 

The two proposed sites are adjacent to, and 
surrounded by, urbanized areas which are 
ready to be developed. At least one of these 
sites (Tomahawk) contains over 50% of an 
area that is ready now for sewer, utilities, 
and road developments. If this site is to be 
preserved, the commitment as represented by 
the funding allocations is most critical and 
ser a not be deleted from the appropriation 

Our board is charged not only with the 
preservation of our resources but with the 
protection of the rights of property owners 
and of the individual. To be totally fair to 
these people on both sides of the issue, a 
program of progress should be incorporated 
which includes a commitment from Congress 
and the Corps of Engineers so additional 
months are not spent in “marking time” and 
building further volumes of red tape in order 
to diffuse and confuse our citizens. 

To sum up, the projects do have local 
support; the projects have received a very 
favorable benefits to cost ratio by the Corps 


of Engineers study; the sites are in a rapidly 
changing, urbanized area which is fast ap- 
proaching development; and unless such a 


funding commitment is made now, the 
changing status of the area and the uncer- 
tainty will be detrimental to both resources 
preservation and to the rights of the property 
owners and individuals within the site areas, 


Mr. President, the planning funds are 
needed this year, they can be used this 
year, and the benefit-cost ratio and Blue 
River Valley plan report indicate this 
initial investment is a wise and produc- 
tive expenditure which is part of an over- 
all flood control and water conservation 
program for the area. But most impor- 
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tantly, the planning funds are needed to 
get the matter off dead center—to force 
a decision one way or the other so that 
property owners in the area know what 
to expect and the growth and develop- 
ment of southern Johnson County can 
proceed in an orderly manner. 

I regret that I missed some of the ear- 
lier debate, but I wish also to concur in 
the remarks of the Senator from Kansas. 
As pointed out by my senior colleague, 
just this morning we were able to obtain 
from the Corps of Engineers some infor- 
mation as to the restudy and the increase 
in the cost-to-benefit ratio, which I hope 
will be considered by the committee and 
by the conference. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I defi- 
nitely assure the Senator from Kansas 
that there will be further consideration. 
As I said, we just wanted to see that 
we applied our guidelines uniformly. I 
appreciate very much the remarks of the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. President, the bill is still open to 
amendment, is is not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At an appropriate place in the bill insert 
a new section as follows: 

Sec. . Outlays for the Military Programs 
of the Atomic Energy Commission shall not 
exceed $1,478,000,000. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
distributed copies of this amendment to 
the desks of all Senators. The amend- 
ment would place a ceiling of $1.478 bil- 
lion on outlays for military programs 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
bill provides total outlays for those pro- 
grams of $1.532 billion. 

I believe it would surprise many Mem- 
bers of the Senate—I have talked to some 
who tell me that they are surprised— 
that there are appropriations for mili- 
tary weapons in the Public Works-AEC 
bill. Of course, the members of the com- 
mittee knew that very well, the members 
of the subcommittee particularly, but 
this is something that I think would sur- 
prise the other Members of the Senate, 
and would certainly surprise the public. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Rhode 
Island wants to be here when I start to 
speak, and he will oppose my amend- 
ment. For that reason, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I withdraw it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator from Rhode Island has been 
here in the Chamber, and left with the 
understanding that we would notify him 
of this matter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Very well. Mean- 
while, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Kentucky has something he says will 
only take a minute or two; perhaps he 
can go ahead with that. 
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Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me put a quorum 
call in first, and then I will take it off 
immediately, so that the Senator from 
Rhode Island will be notified. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that the order for the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor so that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi may yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to me first? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I did not want to 
yield time from the time on my amend- 
ment; that is all. 

Mr. STENNIS. On my time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOK. The reason I addressed the 
Senator from Wisconsin is that I do not 
wish to mislead him; I do have an 
amendment which I think we can dis- 
pose of, but I did not want to mislead the 
Senator, because I have some remarks to 
make. But I do have an amendment, and 
if he has no objection I would like to call 
up that amendment now. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think, 
in deference to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, we ought not to take up another 
amendment. I was just trying to accom- 
modate another Senator, but if we get off 
on still another amendment, it may de- 
lay his matter. Since the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), as I under- 
stand, is on his way to the Chamber, I 
think it would be better not to do that. 
I thought the Senator from Kentucky 
wanted to engage in a colloquy, 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
quorum call not be charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has come in and I 
thank him for yielding. That time for 
the quorum call was equally divided, as 
I understand. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understood that 
the time would not be taken out of either 
side on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not be taken out. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I see 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
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Island (Mr. Pastore), the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
has arrived, and I will proceed. 

This amendment would place a ceiling 
on all atomic energy military programs 
of $1.478 billion in place of the current 
outlay project of $1.532 billion. This 
would be a 34% percent reduction or a $54 
million cut in the military programs of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

This would still permit an increase of 
$46 million in outlays over fiscal year 
1974 of $1.432 billion. It would bring 
spending for weapons that are not in the 
defense appropriation bill that we will 
be considering later in line with the ac- 
tion of the House Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee yesterday when they 
made a 3% percent cut in everything 
else—and, of course, they did not have 
this before them—and would bring this 
military spending in line with that. 

This amendment is drafted to place 
a ceiling on outlays for the strongest 
economic reasons. This is on outlays, not 
on obligational authority. I do not cut 
into the obligational authority of atomic 
energy weapons at all, simply outlays 
for strong economic reasons. 

To limit or reduce budget authority 
does not mean any corresponding reduc- 
tion in actual expenditures. The inflation 
is now, it is not 2 or 3 years from now. 
If we are going to have an impact on in- 
flation through cutting Federal spend- 
ing, we have to cut the outlays for this 
year, and that is what this amendment 
would do. 

Since new appropriations are spent 
over a period of years, current year out- 
lays may not be affected by congressional 
reductions in any specific program if 
they are tied to budget authority. 

If we want to reduce spending this 
year, only a ceiling on outlays will do 
that. This is the same principle that the 
Senate has accepted twice on the overall 
Federal budget outlay level of $295 bil- 
lion. And the Senate voted that outlay 
ceiling overwhelmingly by 74-12. 

Now why have I picked the Public 
Works budget in an attempt to place 
a spending ceiling? 

Mr. President I have singled out the 
Public Works budget because contained 
within that overall appropriations bill 
is about $1.5 billion in spending for de- 
fense programs. b; 

Every year the Defense Department 
makes a request for a budget designed 
to meet defense requirements. And every 
year we have a debate on that budget 
on the assumption that contained there- 
in is what the Nation spends for defense. 

Mr. President that debate is a facade. 
The Defense budget does not reflect the 
total amount spent for defense in any 
1 year. 

THE AEC MILITARY BUDGET 

This bill before us proves that. Under 
the aegis of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, an additional $1.5 billion will 
be spent in fiscal year 1975 for military 
programs. 

Now how do I arrive at the $1.5 bil- 
lion figure. 

First, the operating budget of AEC 
contains a number of military accounts. 

A weapons account shows $875,230,000 
for the production research, develop- 
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ment, and testing of nuclear weapons. 
Particular items range from the con- 
struction of Trident warhead facilities 
to the completion of the Sprint, Spartan 
and Poseidon deliveries. 

If anything can be said to be military 
spending it is right here. 

There is $44 million for laser induced 
nuclear fusion. Several new nuclear 
weapons are under study including a 
bomb which can be delivered by aircraft 
at supersonic speeds, a new 8-inch artil- 
lery shell, a nuclear weapon for the 
Navy’s standard missile and of course 
the new warhead for the Minuteman II 
ICBM. 

The naval reactor program comes in 
at an outlay level of $167 million. It pro- 
vides for the design and development of 
improved nuclear propulsion plants 
and reactor cores for use on naval vessels. 

Tucked away in the budget in other 
accounts is additional defense related 
funding. The nuclear materials account 
contains about $204 million for defense 
work. The space and nuclear systems ac- 
count has a small portion dedicated to 
military research. The biomedical/envi- 
ronmental research and safety line item 
contains $13 million for waste disposal. 
The program support account has $10 
million for security investigations. 

Under the plant and capital equipment 
title there is about $90 million for capital 
equipment and $183 million for plant 
that is related to military activities. 

Thus, Mr. President, within this 
Atomic Energy Commission budget is 
about $1.5 billion for national defense or 
42 percent of the entire AEC request. 

TOTAL MILITARY FUNDING 


This is on top of the total Department 
of Defense Budget. 

I would remind my colleagues that the 
story does not stop here. Totally outside 
of the Defense budget, as in this case 
with the AEC appropriations, are a num- 
ber of other items. 

The military assistance program is re- 
quested at a level of $985 million. 

Military credit sales are listed at $555 
million. 

The Indochina post war reconstruction 
request is $939 million, much of which 
goes to support the military capability 
of South Vietnam. 

Title I of the Public Law 480 has been 
abused by recipient countries under the 
guise of concessional sales. In fact these 
sales totalling $425 million this year were 
used by the administration to compen- 
sate for congressional mandated cuts in 
various assistance programs abroad. 

When we cut aid to Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, Public Law 480’ sales were in- 
creased to make up the reduction and 
thus allow the recipient country to re- 
lease more of its own funds for military 
purposes. 

In the foreign aid bill is $385.5 million 
for security supporting assistance—mil- 
itary aid outside the military budget. 

We should also include the full costs 
of operating the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion at $13.9 billion. The costs of our prior 
wars are no less a defense related obliga- 
tion that any other direct personnel 
program. 

Likewise NASA and many other gov- 
ernment agencies have joint Department 
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of Defense projects with military impli- 
cations. 

The Space Shuttle alone will be used 
by the Department of Defense at least 29 
percent of its useful life and yet DOD 
will not have to pay one penny for the $5 
billion research and development costs 
of this vehicle. They get a free ride but 
the taxpayers know where the money is 
coming from. 

Mr. President if one added up the vari- 
ous defense related figures being re- 
quested in this year’s Federal budget the 
total would come to over $121 billion: 
$92.6 billion requested for the DOD 
budget, $6.2 billion for a supplemental, 
$1.5 billion in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, $1 billion for military assistance 
programs, $555 million for military credit 
sales, nearly $1 billion for Indochina post 
war reconstruction, $425 million for Pub- 
lic Law 480 funds, $385.5 million for 
security supporting assistance, an esti- 
mated $750 million for central intelli- 
gence, $13.9 billion for the Veterans’ 
Administration, and untold additional 
billions for interest on the national debt 
related to the inflationary financing of 
the Vietnam war and the cost of past 
wars. Military construction is $2.14 bil- 
lion in budget authority. 

That is always in a separate budget. 

Mr. President I do not think that 
American people know that there are de- 
fense funds in the AEC budget, in the 
agriculture bill, in the foreign aid bill, in 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration budget, in the budget of the 
intelligence community. The true costs 
of defense are staggering and must be 
subject to much greater scrutiny by Con- 
gress. 

Of all the defense related bills that 
come before Congress, the bill before us 
provides the least amount of useful infor- 
mation with regard to military activities. 

I recognize that atomic energy matters 
are closely held and are highly classified. 
But so are many projects in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy and the Public Works Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee have great expertise 
in this field. They have a fine staff. But 
it is impossible to make a judgment about 
the relative priorities of this long list of 
military programs when they are not in 
competition with one another. 


PRIORITIES 


By placing military appropriations 
here and there in various bills, we have 
no idea if the Space Shuttle has a high or 
low priority for the Department of De- 
fense when compared to the Trident sub- 
marine. Maybe if the Shuttle were in the 
Defense budget it would not even get 
funded. Such has been suggested to my 
appropriations subcommittee on HUD- 
Space Science by competent witnesses. 

What about the AEC appropriations? 
Would they stand the competition with 
other defense programs? Would security 
assistance be judged more important 
than the laser fusion project? Would 
military assistance to Vietnam under 
military assistance service funded be 
ranked higher than the B-1 bomber? 

We have no way of knowing because 
these projects need not stand the test of 
competing for limited dollars. By funding 
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defense programs throughout the Fed- 
eral budget, they are isolated from the 
normal give and take so necessary for ef- 
ficient allocation of the Nation’s scarce 
resources. 

That is why I have offered this amend- 
ment to place a ceiling on AEC military 
programs at 34 percent under the pro- 
jected fiscal year 1975 levels. It is a mod- 
est ceiling, one designed to encourage us 
to live within the overall ceiling this 
body has approved on two occasions. 

In fiscal year 1975 AEC weapons budg- 
et, laser fusion and advanced isotope sep- 
aration is up 53.9 percent over last year. 
The weapons account is up 2.5 percent. 
The nuclear weapons materials produc- 
tion is up 10.7 percent and the naval 
reactor development programs is up 4.7 
percent. The entire AEC military pro- 
gram is up 7 percent. 

Surely a 344-percent reduction would 
be in order. 

The subcommittee did not make a cut 
below the budget in obligational au- 
thority. They made virtually no cut what- 
soever in outlays. They made a cut of 
about $1.7 million. My cut is $54 million. 
My cut brings the weapons in this budget 
in line with what the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has done. We may make 
deeper cuts than that. Maybe we will re- 
ject what the House Appropriations 
Committee has done, but we have not, in 
the past, to any considerable extent, and 
I am not going to do it now. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is a modest, limited, practical accom- 
modation to the fact that we do not have 
an opportunity to consider this part of 
the Defense budget, these military weap- 
ons, these directly military-related costs 
in the defense appropriations measure 
when it comes before us, 

For that reason, Mr. President, I hope 
Senators take this opportunity to vote 
in favor of what is a limited, modest cut. 

As a matter of fact, the New York 
Times reported this morning, in an 
article by John Finney, who is highly 
respected in this area, that the 3.5 per- 
cent cut in the military appropriation 
is considered more as a symbolic action 
by the House Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee. A 3.5-percent cut, al- 
though it is an enormous amount of 
money, is not a cut that will significantly 
daniage the military. I point out that 
my cut, because it does not reduce ob- 
ligational authority, does not—will not 
in the long run—reduce our ability to 
produce these weapons, which I am con- 
vinced we do have to have as a deter- 
rent. But it will make an effort, as I say, 
to accommodate this situation and to 
bring weapons spending in line with the 
action taken by the House, the likely 
action that the Congress is going to take, 
and this is the last opportunity we will 
have to do that with respect to this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 4 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains for the opponents 
of this amendment, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fourteen 
minutes for the opponents. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Under the agreement, 
who handles that time, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator from Rhode Island would 
like to have some time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the amendment. In great def- 
erence to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
most of his argument is an objection to 
the way that these appropriations are 
handled, rather than to the amount. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield very briefly? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. While there are Sen- 
ators in the Chamber, so that Senators 
can be notified, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. My reply will be brief. 
I call attention to the fact that we did 
go through these items very carefully. 
It is true that a large sum is for nuclear 
weapons. We went through those items 
and examined them. I get some of this 
information on the Committee on Armed 
Services; I get some it through the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I want to be 
totally frank about it: I do not think 
there are nearly as many good, solid rea- 
sons why this should not be put in the 
military budget as there were years ago. 
I am not just constitutionally opposed to 
putting it all in the military budget, and 
perhaps sometime, we can work out a 
plan along that line. But on the floor of 
the Senate, in an open session, is cer- 
tainly not the place, I respectfully say, 
to do it. It just cannot be adequately 
handled here. 

We are making a review, the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services is making a review 
of this weaponry as to the amount, the 
time, the whereabouts, the cost, and the 
capacity. I asked the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and her staff 
to give me a special briefing on this mat- 
ter before we marked this bill up, so I 
can assure the Senator that it is having 
attention and, really by the same people, 
to a degree, as it would be if it were in 
the regular military. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Nunn). The Senator from Oregon is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I only want to under- 
line what the Senator from Mississippi 
has said on the subcommittee’s careful 
investigation. I have great concern about 
the military expenditures not being put 
in one place, so we know how much the 
Government is really spending. I would 
like to associate myself with the Senator 
in looking at it, reviewing the possibility 
of consolidating as many single budget 
items into a single military budget so that 
we will know how much we have of com- 
posite spending. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield, but not here on the floor of the 
Senate, in this bill. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Exactly. This is not 
the place to do it, but in committee work, 
which I think can be undertaken very 
shortly. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
my remaining time except 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

I appreciate his being here. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, let me 
say at the outset that I have no objection 
to the military budget program which is 
now under the jurisdiction of the AEC 
and under the Joint Committee on AEC 
of the Congress eventually being put in 
the Armed Services Committee. But we 
have to look at the historical truth of 
why we have come down this road. 

When the bomb on Hiroshima was 
dropped in August of 1945 and, 3 days 
later, on Nagasaki, this Congress rose up 
and said that this tremendous power 
should be placed in the hands of civilian 
authorities and not in the hands of the 
military. That is the reason why it was 
done. 

Maybe through the evolution of time, 
through our desire to cut down these 
budgets, through our own desire to re- 
organize the whole system of governmen- 
tal structure, it might be advisable to put 
it under the military completely, and I 
have no objection to that. But addressing 
myself particularly to this particular 
amendment, Mr. President, I yearn for 
the day when every bomb that is in 
existence in the world can be dropped to 
the bottom of the sea and then the mad- 
ness that now confronts mankind will 
dissipate like the mist in the morning 
sun. 

But unfortunately, we are not living in 
that kind of a world. Today the Russians 
are spending two, three, four times more 
money for research and development in 
dollars than we are in the United States 
of America. And the race is on. 

I do not want that race. No American 
wants that race. No American wants to 
spend 1 penny more for a bomb than 
he has to. 

But we are not here to make choices 
today. We are here to look at realities. It 
is not so much what we hope for and 
what we want. The big question here to- 
day, Mr. President—if you want to stay 
free—if you want to guarantee the secu- 
rity of generations of Americans to come, 
then the question is, What must you do? 
What must you do? 

I would like to see this budget cut in 
half, if we could do it. What happens the 
minute you cut it by $54 million? We 
are going to lay off over a thousand 
people? We are going to break up the 
organization? You are going to stop pro- 
duction in areas where we have to pro- 
duce? Where does this budget come 
from? Does this budget come from thin 
air? 

No, this is the requirement between 
the National Security Council and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; analyzed by the 
OMB; submitted by the President of the 
United States; analyzed by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy; scruti- 
nized in the subcommittee and the full 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. And this is the problem. 

We have cut the budget by $32 mil- 
lion below the budget estimates of the 
administration. Now you come along and 
you want to cut it another $54 million. 
The big question is what do you do to 
the security of the country? What of this 
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scientist, this research gentleman or 
woman, who is making sure that we keep 
abreast in this very, very sensitive 
world? 

We had the Secretary of State come 
before our Appropriations Committee 
just the other day, and he told us that 
the Middle East is still a tinderbox, 
Cyprus has not been decided, and we are 
still involved in South Vietnam—the 
tragedy of this generation and the cen- 
tury. 

So here we are. Here we are in an al- 
most impossible situation. I look for- 
ward to the day when this budget com- 
mittee legislation, which passed by the 
Congress only a short while ago and 
signed into law by the President only 2 
weeks ago, will begin to function; that 
those on the budget committee will not 
come before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and ask for increases in funding, as 
others have. 

They do it. I hav a request right now 
to increase one of the items on my budget 
by $360 million over and above the esti- 
mate. By whom? By an individual who 
was elected to be on the budget commit- 
tee. 

This is their challenge—this is their 
challenge. I want those Senators to stop 
asking to increase the budget for their 
own States and be fair with everybody 
else. That is the question here. Let us 
not be so parochial that we want every- 
body else to make the sacrifice except- 
ing us. “Everything that we want for 
our State is lily white pure, but what 
you want is tainted with extravagance 
and with inflation.” 

That has to stop. That has to stop. 
That has to stop. 

So I say to my friend, this is not the 
time and the place. This has been scru- 
tinized, and scrutinized carefully. We are 
below the budget estimate. If you do this, 
there is only one thing that you accom- 
plish. You hurt—you hurt—the security 
of the country, and I am against that. 

I want to thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator want 
more time? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not need any more 
time. I have said it. 

Mr. STENNIS. What remaining time 
does the opposition to the amendment 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, anything 
that I would say would be largely repe- 
titious. Some Senators have come in, 
though, and I want to assure them that 
these items are not taken for granted. 
If they ever were, they are certainly not 
now, or any time that I know of. We 
went through and combed this thing 
very carefully. 

We had the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission come in, with her 
staff, and examined the major items of 
this matter. We made these reductions. 
I hope the Senate will see fit to adopt 
the figures that we are recommending. 

I hope there will be evolved in logical 
processes the transfer of this over to 
the regular military budget. The Armed 
Services Committee is sending back to 
the Foreign Relations Committee all 
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this military aid to South Vietnam, and 
glad to get rid of it, too. But, I do think 
this one fits in. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
first place, I want to make it clear this 
amendment does not in any way put the 
weapons back into the Defense budget. 
I think they should be there, but this 
amendment does not affect that in any 
way, shape, or form. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
Mississippi on his statement that he 
thinks there ought to be some way of 
providing responsibility for the Defense 
Department. What I would suggest is be- 
cause of the great expertise by the 
Atomic Energy Committee—and I think 
it has great expertise—that you provide 
for a reimbursability. In other words, to 
the extent that this is a cost to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, it should be 
reimbursed by the Defense Department. 
Then the Defense Department would 
have a direct and expressed interest in 
this particular expenditure and would 
require that it meet their priorities. They 
would put in their critical view. 

They have a limited amount to spend. 
They know they are going to be held 
down by the President, the Office of 
Management and Budget, and the Con- 
gress. They can put it in perspective. We 
do not do it now. I hope we can do it in 
the future. 

All this amendment does is provide for 
a 3.5-percent reduction. The Senator 
from Rhode Island made the appeal of 
why do we not all sacrifice, why do we 
not make sacrifices for our State. 

It was a very good, logical pitch. I 
would like to make a suggestion that we 
apply that to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee as far as spending for atomic arms 
is concerned. Why do not they bear their 
share? 

The fact is that in terms of outlay, they 
have a cut of exactly one-tenth of 1 
percent below the budget estimate—not 
obligational authority, but outlay—$1.7 
million in a $1.5 billion appropriation. So 
by my 3.5-percent cut, I am bringing this 
into line with the kind of sacrifice the 
rest of the military is going to have to 
make. 

Mr. President, I think this a modest 
amendment, a realistic amendment. Al- 
though I recognize there is very formi- 
dable opposition to it, I hope Senators 
can see their way clear to support it. 

If the Senator from Mississippi will 
yield his remaining time, I will yield back 
my remaining time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. Yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) is absent because of illness 
in the family. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brocx), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
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Fonc), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Marutas), and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McCuivre) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 47, as follows: 


[No. 343 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 


Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Hughes 

. Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfield 
McGovern 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 


NAYS—47 


Ervin 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Griffin Percy 
Gurney Scott, Hugh 
Hansen Scott, 
Hatfield William L, 
Helms Sparkman 

. Hruska Stennis 
Jackson Stevens 
Johnston Taft 
Magnuson Talmadge 
McClellan Thurmond 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Montoya 


NOT VOTING—6 


Baker Fong Mathias 
Brock Fulbright McClure 


So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Gravel Williams 


‘Aiken 
Allen 
Bartlett 


Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 


Eastland 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Marks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION POLICIES 
AND ACTIVITIES—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The promotion of desirable community 
development and flexibility in urban 
transportation policies are principal 
goals of this Administration. 

It is clear that in order to promote 
the orderly development of urban areas 
according to local priorities, our efforts 
should be focused on measures which bet- 
ter integrate and coordinate all modes 
of transportation in urban areas with 
other physical and social programs. 
Moreover, State and local governments 
should be given greater participation in 
major decisions in the use of Federal pro- 
grams affecting community development. 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
this report which summarizes the many 
ways in which the executive branch of 
the Federal Government is working to 
effect significant improvements toward 
that end. 
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The report was prepared jointly by 
the Departments of Transportation and 
of Housing and Urban Development as 
required by section 4(g) of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act of 1966. In 
particular, it documents the cooperative 
efforts on legislative proposals, policies 
and activities that are being taken by 
this Administration to assure that ur- 
ban transportation systems most effec- 
tively serve both national transportation 
needs and the development policies of in- 
dividual urban areas. 

I commend this report to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, August 1, 1974. 


WORLD WEATHER PROGRAM PLAN 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1975—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


A well-known maxim says, “Every- 
body talks about the weather, but no- 
body does anything about it.” 

That maxim is no longer valid. We are 
confident that the knowledge of weather 
we are gaining through studies and ex- 
periments carried out under the World 
Weather Program will give man the un- 
derstanding, tools and techniques neces- 
sary to cope with his atmosphere. 

We are continuing to make substantial 
progress in furthering the goals of this 
program. These goals are: 

—To extend the time, range and scope 

of weather predictions; 

—To assess the impact of atmospheric 

pollution on environmental quality; 

—To study the feasibility and the con- 

sequences of weather modification; 

—To encourage international cooper- 

ation in meeting the meteorological 
needs of all nations. 

The United States will soon begin con- 
tinuous viewing of storms over much of 
the earth’s surface through the use of 
two geostationary satellites. These satel- 
lites will also relay information from re- 
mote observing stations, thereby 
strengthening our ability to warn of po- 
tential natural disasters. 

In cooperation with other nations, we 
expect soon to make five such satellites 
operational. 

Immediate gains in weather predict- 
ing are also being made through in- 
creased computer power. This increased 
computer use will also in time produce 
long-term gains in both immediate and 
extended range prediction of global 
weather conditions and in the assess- 
ment of the impact of man’s activities 
upon climate and weather. 

During June through September this 
year a major international experiment 
will be conducted in the tropical Atlantic. 
This experiment is expected to provide 
new information on the origin of tropical 
storms and hurricanes, and the effects of 
these storms on global circulation. 

In accordance with Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 67 of the 90th Congress, 
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I am pleased to transmit this annual 
report describing the current and 
planned activities of Federal agencies 
participating in the World Weather 
Program. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue Warre House, August 1, 1974. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
agrees to. the Senate amendment to 
House amendments to the bill (S. 2665) 
to provide for increased participation by 
the United States in the International 
Development Association. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 69) 
to extend and amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 689, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
as amended, Mr. Hays, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Brooks, Mr. PHILLIP BURTON, 
Mr. ARENDS, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, and Mr. Gusser were appointed 
as members of the U.S. Group of the 
North Atlantic Assembly. 

The message also announced that the 
House passed the bill (H.R. 15842) to in- 
crease compensation for District of 
Columbia policemen, firemen, and teach- 
ers; to increase annuities payable to re- 
tired teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia; to establish an equitable tax on real 
property in the District of Columbia; to 
provide for additional revenue for the 
District of Columbia; and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 15842) to ‘ncrease com- 
pensation for District of Columbia po- 
licemen, firemen, and teachers; to in- 
crease annuities payable to retired teach- 
ers in the District of Columbia; to estab- 
lish an equitable tax on real property 
in the District of Columbia; to provide 
for additional revenue for the District 
of Columbia; and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


PUBLIC WORKS FOR WATER AND 
POWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15155) mak- 
ing appropriations for water and power 
development, including the Corps of En- 
gineers—Civil, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, and other power agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Appalach- 
ian regional development programs, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and related independent 
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agencies and commissions for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case) has a 
matter here that he had before the com- 
mittee and he strongly requests a few 
minutes for a conference here with the 
floor managership of the bill. 

For that purpose, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum for not over 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. STENNIS. On my time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask it be 
taken out of neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Biren). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? This is a highly important 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from New Jersey is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

On page 5, line 19, strike out “$984,838,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$986,338,- 
000”. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, what is the 
situation as to time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes allotted to each side. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I might take at this 
moment. 

Mr. President, this amendment, of 
course, in terms is a very simple one. It 
would add $142 million to the amount 
appropriated in the bill for the Army 
Engineers under the rubric “Construc- 
tion, general.” 

The purpose of the amendment 
would be to respond to a request by the 
Delaware River Basin Commission for 
Federal assistance in that amount, that 
is to say, $14 million for a comprehen- 
sive, impartial, objective study of the 
Tocks Island Lake project, and the Dela- 
ware Water Gap project in the Delaware 
Water Gap Recreation Area. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission met and 
unanimously adopted a resolution, which 
I ask to be included in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

A resolution relating to a request to the 
Congress of the United States for the ap- 
propriation of funds for land acquisition in, 
and for making a final determination on, the 
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Tocks Island Lake Project and the Delaware 
Water Gap National Recreation Area. 

Whereas, construction of the Tocks Island 
Lake Project was authorized by PL 87-874, 
and the Delaware Water Gap National Recre- 
ation Area was authorized by PL 89-158; and 

Whereas, the Recreation Area surrounds 
the Lake Project site and both are located 
along the Delaware River, within the juris- 
diction of the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas, the House of Representatives 
passed HR 15155 providing $6,040,000 for land 
acquisition and $2,450,000 to initiate con- 
struction of the Tocks Island Lake project 
with the direction in House Report No. 93- 
1077 “that none of the funds added for con- 
struction for the Tocks Island Lake project 
be obligated or expended at this time,” add- 
ing its intention “that the various govern- 
mental parties in interest bring this matter 
to a decision ... at the earliest possible time 
within the next twelve months”; and 

Whereas, the Committee on Appropriations 
of the U.S. Senate in Senate Report No, 93- 
1032 “recommends that no funds be ap- 
propriated for the Tocks Island Project” and 
further states “the Senate requests the 
Delaware River Basin Commission to make 
a definitive and final recommendation on 
this project within the next twelve months”; 
and 

Whereas, the Tocks Island matter cannot 
be brought to a decision with definitive and 
final recommendation until a comprehensive, 
impartial and objective study is made and 
evaluated by all interested parties; and 

Whereas, the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission does not have the funds or staff re- 
sources to conduct such a study; and 

Whereas, great hardship and inconyen- 
lence is caused those individual citizens 
whose land is among the 23,480 acres yet to 
be acquired of the 69,690 acres authorized; 
now therefore 

Be it resolved by the Delaware River Basin 
Commission that: 

1. The Congress of the United States is re- 
spectfully requested to appropriate full 
funding for continued land acquisition by 
the Federal government of lands within areas 
authorized for the Tocks Island Lake Project 
and the Delaware Water Gap National Recre- 
ation Area during Fiscal Year 1975, such 
funds to be used to the extent feasible to as- 
semble complete blocks of holdings, and to 
speed the time when such areas may be en- 
joyed by the public. é 

2. The Congress is respectfuly requested 
to appropriate $1,500,000 to the Delaware 
River Basin Commission for the purpose of 
causing a comprehensive, impartial, objec- 
tive study to be made of the Tocks Island 
Lake Project and the Delaware Water Gap 
National Recreation Area including means 
of addressing the objectives of these proj- 
ects. 

3. It is the intent of the members of the 
Delaware River Basin Commission that, if 
the Congress chooses to appropriate such 
study funds to the Commission, a compre- 
hensive study by an appropriate independ- 
ent institution or institutions and/or con- 
sultants of recognized expertise shall be 
undertaken which includes: 

a. A region-wide analysis of the needs for 
water supply, electric power generation, rec- 
reation, and other fundamental needs. 

b. An environmental, economic and social 
impact analysis of the proposed projects to 
evaluate their costs and benefits as com- 
pared with those of alternative means of ad- 
dressing the identified needs. 

c. Practical conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on how best to accomplish the water 
supply, flood control, recreation, power sup- 
ply, and related objectives. 

In addition, the Commission would assure 
that the conduct of the study provides for 
full public participation, including public 


access to and opportunities for comment on 
interim and final reports. 

4. Copies of this resolution shall be fur- 
nished to the chairmen and members of the 
Committees on Appropriations, Public Works 
and Interior of the U.S. Senate and the U.S. 
House of Representatives and to the Con- 
eager delegations of the four member 
states. 


Mr. CASE. I have discussed this ques- 
tion—this is a matter that has been con- 
sidered off and on now for many years. 
In active form it has been considered in- 
tensively for several weeks within our 
committee, as well as other subcommit- 
tees, specifically the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture Appropriations. There has 
been increasing concern in our States, 
the four States, of New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, about 
this very important and very large proj- 
ect, and it has now come to a head. It 
was brought up, as a matter of fact, by 
the House committee in its report—that 
action be definitely agreed upon as to 
this project within 1 year. Our own com- 
mittee’s action in eliminating any funds 
for the project for land acquisition or 
construction brought up the matter even 
more forcefully, as did the language in 
our report which says that the Basin 
Commission should come to a final deci- 
sion about what it wanted to do as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield for the purpose of includ- 
ing me as a cosponsor of his amendment? 

Mr. CASE. Indeed, I would be happy 
to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. This area touches New 
York, its northernmost part, Port Jervis. 

Mr. CASE. I would be happy to add all 
of the Senators from the four States. I 
know that Senator ScHWEIKER wants to 
join. I understand the Senator from 
Delaware does, too, and I would ask 
unanimous consent that all the Senators 
ee as cosponsors if that be their 
wish. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague, 
and I wish strongly to support his posi- 
tion in this matter. 

Mr. CASE. We have had a discussion 
about the best way to handle this thing, 
off the floor just now, and in order that 
the matter may be immediately brought 
out and clearly as to what the position 
of the committee is here, I would be very 
happy to reserve the remainder of my 
time with the idea that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) , the floor man- 
ager of the bill, may want to make a 
statement. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, first I 
want to commend the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case) for the diligence and 
great energy with which he has assumed 
this problem, as well as those who have 
been assisting him. 

Now, Mr. President, this is a highly 
important project. The Tocks Island 
project was planned by the U.S. Army 
Engineers, as is customary; it went be- 
fore the Public Works Committee where 
it was authorized, and we have been 
appropriating money on it now for 
several years. 

Furthermore, it does involve these im- 
portant four Eastern States that have so 
many people who live there. The esti- 
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mated project cost, at July 1973, prices 
is $360 million, but I do not back off on 
that account. The reservoir would be 
many miles long, it has a power unit in 
it—but the committee took all the money 
out for fiscal 1975 not because we were 
trying to kill the project, but we were 
trying to force the matter to come toa 
head. ‘ 

We have a four-State member Commis- 
sion under a compact authorized by 
Congress to make an agreement, and it 
has arrived at a stalemate. Different 
members of the Commission were writing 
us that they wanted it deferred for 
another survey, but the Commission it- 
self did not act, and we were trying to 
force this to a decision and we, to a 
degree, got a decision by the Commis- 
sion. The Senator from New Jersey has 
it here now and he will present it in the 
Recor, as I understand. f 

Down in the committee we agreed with 
him unanimously that, even though we 
were leaving out all the money to buy 
more land—and there was a small 
amount in the bill to start actual engi- 
neering and construction in the House 
pill—that we were leaving all that out of 
our recommended bill, that, nevertheless, 
if he got a recommendation from the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, at 
the conference with the House conferees, 
we would consider the advisability and 
the possibility and all related matters of 
letting the appropriation go for a million 
dollars or a million and a half dollars— 
$114 million seems to me the reasonable 

ure—for this survey. 
og as I repeated in the cloakroom a 
few minutes ago, we cannot agree to a 
survey that is taken out of the hands of 
the U.S. Army Engineers altogether. 
They must have some part or contact 
with it. Frankly, I think that is the only 
way that we could legally spend the 
money which would be through them. 

I have not conferred with the House, 
and I emphasize I cannot speak for the 
House committee conferees, or how they 
feel. But if, in conference, this is con- 
sidered wise and can be agreed on, I will 
totally support it, assuming there is a 
reasonable time limit put on it. 

We have already spent $54 million on 
the project, on the counsel and profes- 
sional advice of the Army Engineers, and 
we feel that we will have to insist that 
they continue in it. 

The Committee on Public Works of 
the Senate, and the chairman is sitting 
right here, authorized it on that basis, 
and within this great area, there is a 
large national recreation park project 
that has been authorized by the Com- 
mittee on Interior, which has been han- 
dled by the able Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BLE), both on authorization and 
on appropriations. It is his subcommit- 
tee that handled this recreation author- 
izing bill—and I am going to yield him 
some time that I hope he will take in 
just a few minutes—and therefore this 
brings the matter to a head and to an 
issue. 

They have made some progress here 
on getting a report of the Commission 
and I think, frankly, it is easier, better, 
to try to work this out in conference 
than it is to vote on it here on the floor 
of the Senate. 
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Those are my sentiments, and if I may 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Nevada or more if he wishes, he will 
deal with the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi for yielding. 

My part in this particular problem 
comes about because I happen to wear 
two hats: No. 1, as chairman of the 
Parks and Recreation Subcommittee, I 
was privileged to handle the Delaware 
Water Gap National Recreation Area, 
and that has been authorized, it has been 
funded, to the extent of about $50 mil- 
lion under an overall ceiling of some- 
thing like $54 million or $55 million. As 
a matter of fact, we will be marking up 
in full committee the Interior appropri- 
ation bill tomorrow morning, and there 
is in that bill $4,183,000 for land acquisi- 
tion in the Delaware Water Gap Na- 
tional Recreation Area. 

That is the park area part of this 
particular proposal, and it is tied to 
Tocks Island project of the Corps of 
Engineers. Even the recreation area, the 
land acquisition connected with it, has 
had some rough roads to go over and 
many controversies and problems that 
came up. But, I think we are making 
headway, at least on that phase of it. I 
would guess it is almost 90 percent com- 
plete as far as land acquisition is con- 
cerned. 

This money remains in the Corps pro- 
posal, as made in the Committee. The 
Senators from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from New Jersey, among others, 
made one statement that I would call to 
the attention of my distinguished chair- 
man. That is that the report itself states 
the committee requests the Delaware 
River Basin Commission to make a 
definitive and final recommendation on 
this project within the next 12 months. 

I would call to the chairman's atten- 
tion that the Senator from New Jersey 
has already introduced into the RECORD 
the resolution and requests of the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission. I would 
think that as we go into conference, we 
should bear that resolution in mind, and 
I think that men of good will can get to- 
gether in a conference and work out this 
very troublesome problem. 

I pledge the Senator from Mississippi 
my full support pointed in that direction. 
I would think it wise to make some kind 
of a 1-year, overall timetable on that in 
any event. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. President, I propose to nominate 
as conferees the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case), and the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), among 
other members of the committee. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I would like 
to express my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and to the Senator 
from Nevada, the Senator from Oregon, 
and also the ranking Republican mem- 
ber. We have worked this matter out, I 
think, in a very satisfactory way. It is a 
pleasure to me to be associated with men 
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who understand their jobs and are so 
diligent and conscientious in the per- 
formance of them, as well as compas- 
sionate in their understanding of prob- 
lems of the great area of the country 
which the four States here in question 
represent. 

With complete assurance and in com- 
plete reliance upon the assurances of the 
Senators who have spoken and under 
the leadership of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, I rest entirely comfortable. I 
would like, unless the Senator from West 
Virginia wants to make a comment, to 
withdraw the amendment. That would 
be my purpose when he is finished. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator from New Jersey yield? 
Mr. CASE. I shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
sure the record would indicate, and I 
am certain the Senator from New Jersey 
and other Senators who are participat- 
ing—Senator STENNIS, Senator BIBLE, 
Senator Javirs—would want to know 
that the Senators from the area affected, 
including a Senator from New Jersey, 
originally requested the preliminary sur- 
vey of the Committee on Public Works 
in connection with this project. It origi- 
nated with a Senator from the area. The 
request for the study survey was made 
by Senator Robert Hendrickson of New 
Jersey on April 13, 1950. This preliminary 
study and those that followed, as the 
knowledgeable Senator from Mississippi 
has said, are the bases of the work and 
the land acquisition on the project by the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. 

Following other Member requests, on 
April 28, 1958, Senators from Delaware, 
John J. Williams and Allen Frear, re- 
quested a study to review all previous re- 
ports with respect to Tocks Island. The 
work which followed that request result- 
ed in approval of the project on August 
16, 1962. 

We conducted exhaustive hearings 
and carefully considered the proposal in 
the Subcommittee on Water Resources 
and in the full committee. The request, 
I repeat, for the project was made by 
Senators from the area, which is a very 
important section of this country from 
the standpoint not only of industry, but 
also environmental considerations. 

It would seem to me that what has 
been said by those who have spoken in- 
dicates a desire to finalize a program 
that will result in a determination with- 
in the Committees on Appropriations of 
the Senate and the House, and not allow 
this matter to be a continuing problem. 
I am certain that can be done in a fair 
and realistic way. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia for his observation. He is, 
of course, correct in that the Senators 
from New York, the Senators from all 
four States supported this project and 
the original request for survey and the 
steps which got it underway. We still 
think it is necessary to deal with this 
problem of the use of the waters of the 
Delaware in the most effective way for 
all purposes for the region, and this is 
not contrary to that at all. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
to me for one short question? 

Mr, CASE. I yield. 
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Mr. STENNIS. We have referred to 
the survey here and the time of making 
the survey has been mentioned. Does not 
the Senator from New Jersey think that 
the survey that we are contemplating 
can be made within a year? 

Mr. CASE. I do believe that that is 
true, according to the best advice that we 
have gotten. 

I yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It would in no way 
be critical to say the survey was com- 
pleted. What is being requested is not 
actually a survey, but a review, let us 
say, & reevaluation. That is actually what 
is contemplated. 

Am I correct in that? 

Mr. CASE. It is correct to say that, I 
think, although I would not want any 
suggestion of a restriction upon this ac- 
tivity, because strongly important in the 
inquiry, in the investigation, would be 
the matter of whether alternative possi- 
bilities for the development of the water 
of the Delaware to meet the purposes of 
the project are desirable. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would add only 
that I have an understanding of what my 
colleague has said. I recall a poem “I 
wish there were some wonderful place 
called the Land of Beginning Again.” 

This development is not a beginning 
again on this project. It is a review of 
what has been done, an evaluation of the 
work that has been completed, and cer- 
tainly it is not going over work which 
has been done and doing it again. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. CASE. I believe the best thing to 
do as far as our intentions are concerned 
is to just refer to the resolution. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have not had the 
opportunity to study the resolution. 

Mr. CASE. I think we will have no dif- 
ferences as to the scope. It is to be a com- 
prehensive examination of the extent to 
which this, or an alternative, would be 
best designed to serve the purposes with 
which we are concerned. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I say to my friends 
from Mississippi and Nevada, that what 
I have set forth is only in the interest 
of keeping the record straight as this 
matter comes before the Senate. I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of my colleagues. 

Mr. CASE. I understand and agree 
with the reason for maintaining the ju- 
risdictional point that the Senator made. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. CASE. I will be happy to. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have not had the op- 
portunity to read the resolution by the 
Commission. I am happy that they made 
a resolution. I do not want to be bound 
by words that they may use. This mat- 
ter that I have been talking about, about 
spending $1.5 million, is something that 
is certainly not just a review of what 
has been done, but it is going to look 
to the situation as it is now and make 
some kind of observations and sugges- 
tions, as they see fit. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on the basis 
of the record that we have made here, 
and with great appreciation’ for the 
cooperation of my colleagues, I withdraw 
the amendment. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to thank the committee for what 
they did about a number of projects, 
including beach erosion control in the 
Rockaways, drift problems in New York 
Harbor, the Great Lakes, the Hudson 
River Waterway, the Fire Island Inlet 
to Montauk Point, and the Buffalo 
Metropolitan Urban Study. The State 
will be benefited, and we greatly appre- 
ciate the work of the committee. 

Mr. President, the Public Works Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is to be complimented on its 
fine job in acting on H.R. 15155, partic- 
ularly with regard to numerous projects 
in the State of New York. I would espe- 
cially like to commend the committee 
action on several specific projects. 
PROJECT FOR BEACH EROSION CONTROL AT EAST 

ROCKAWAY INLET TO ROCKAWAY INLET AND 

JAMAICA BAY, N.Y., $4 MILLION 

The problem of beach erosion on the 
Rockaway beaches has become so serious 
that the city of New York was forced to 
close 25 blocks of beach to the public 
last summer. Considering the 8 million 
persons who have access to New York 
City beaches that is very serious. At high 
tide, surrounding roadbeds, power lines, 
sewer systems, and the boardwalk are 
threatened. At low tide there exists, in 
some places, a drop of 8 to 10 feet from 
the last step of the boardwalk to the 
beach. The Rockaway beaches alone have 
served hundreds of thousands annually 
as a recreational area and are too valu- 
able a national resource to be allowed 
literally to waste away. 

The recently approved Water Re- 
sources Development Act contained a 
provision to permit the Corps of Engi- 
neers to proceed with the beach erosion 
control project immediately following the 
completion of the required environmen- 
tal impact study. The corps has indi- 
cated that this study has now been com- 
pleted and that it is prepared to start 
construction as soon as funds are made 
available. It has indicated a statement 
of capability for work in fiscal year 1975 
in the amount of $4 million. I am pleased 
that the committee understood the press- 
ing need to begin work on this project 
and appropriated sufficient funds for a 
Significant impact on this beach erosion 
project. 

NEW YORK HARBOR COLLECTION AND REMOVAL 
OF DRIFT PROJECT $330,000 


The Water Resources Development Act 
of 1974 authorized the New York Harbor 
collection and removal of drift project, in 
effect modifying the original authoriza- 
tion in 1970. The modified authorization 
provides a Federal monetary authoriza- 
tion ceiling of $14 million which was 
based in the survey report reflecting 1969 
prices and conditions. The Corps has in- 
dicated a fiscal year 1975 capability of 
$330,000 for this project, which was the 
amount included in the House-passed 
appropriation bill. 

The New York Harbor collection and 
removal of drift project is not a local 
project in the sense that it will benefit 
only New York or even the New York- 
New Jersey area. Drift, sunken vessels 
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deteriorated waterfront structures, and 
other debris in the harbor pose serious 
safety and health hazards, causing mil- 
lions of dollars in damage each year. 
During the past 7 years, the city of New 
York has spent over $14 million on the 
removal of deteriorated piers alone, but, 
without Federal assistance, the city has 
been unable to make any significant 
headway. 

The most recent cost estimate for 
this project, in October 1973, was ap- 
proximately $39 million. The project 
has a benefit-cost ratio of 6.3 to 1 illus- 
trating its very high potential return on 
the basis of a relatively small Federal 
investment. 

Over 3 years have been lost since the 
original authorization for this project, 
and I was pleased that this $330,000 ap- 
propriation was provided to make a sig- 
nificant work start for the removal of 
drift and debris at critical points in the 
harbor. 

GREAT LAKES TO HUDSON RIVER WATERWAY— 
$50,000 IN H.R. 15155 


At my request, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works agreed to institute a restudy 
of possible Corps of Engineers assistance 
to improve the New York State Barge 
Canal System—Great Lakes to Hudson 
River Waterway. This study is to broaden 
the scope of an existing study on the 
canal system to include environmental, 
recreational, as well as commercial con- 
siderations. 

The Corps examined the study require- 
ments, prepared a cost estimate for 
this study, and identified a capability for 
fiscal year 1975 of $50,000. This unbudg- 
eted amount was included in the House- 
passed appropriations bill and I was 
gratified that the committee supported a 
similar amount in the Senate version. 

FIRE ISLAND INLET TO MONTAUK POINT— 

$2,800,000 IN H.R. 15155 

Through the joint efforts of the New 
York congressional delegation, the cost 
sharing formula for the Fire Island In- 
let to Montauk Point project was 
amended to provide for 70 percent Fed- 
eral participation in the cost. This proj- 
ect will provide desperately needed pro- 
tection for the shores of Long Island. 

The Corps of Engineers has indicated 
& capability of $2,800,000 which amount 
was unbudgeted but was included in the 
House-passed version of H.R. 15155, in 
the Senate bill. 

BUFFALO METROPOLITAN URBAN sTUDY— 

$275,000 IN H.R. 15155 

At the request of Congressman BARBER 
Conas_e of New York's 35th District, the 
House Appropriations Committee added 
$100,000 to the budgeted amount for the 
Buffalo metropolitan urban study, bring- 
ing the total appropriations for fiscal 
year 1975 to $275,000. The purpose in 
providing these additional funds is for 
completion of the flood control study on 
the Tonawanda Creek, which is part of 
the Buffalo metro study. 

The need for additional flood control 
measures on the Tonawanda Creek has 
greatly increased since the Corps initi- 
ated a study of it in 1961. The Corps has 
indicated that it could complete the 
study of the Tonawanda Creek portion 
of the Buffalo metropolitan urban study 
with this additional $100,000. 
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I fully supported this increased appro- 
priation to provide the full $275,000 in 
the Senate version of H.R. 15155. 

In conclusion, I deeply appreciate the 
consideration of the committee of these 
and other projects which are of such sig- 
nificant importance to New York State. 

Mr. STENNIS. We thank the Senator 
from New York very much. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment and ask the clerk 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, lines 19 and 20, in lieu of “984,- 
838,000” insert “986,338,000”. 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, the purpose 
of this amendment is to add $1.5 million 
to this budget for the continued con- 
struction of Paintsville Lake. 

Mr. President, the Paintsville Dam 
project is a project already underway. 
Funds have already been expended, by 
an act of Congress, in the acquisition of 
land. This Senator took a dim view of the 
recalcitrance of the Corps of Engineers 
in this project purely and simply because 
they have not done their homework. 

Mr. President, during the past 5 years 
I have introduced and supported legisla- 
tion to improve the water resource de- 
velopment programs in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. My primary con- 
cern has always been the threat to life 
and welfare and damage to property 
caused by flooding. I have also con- 
sidered the benefits inherent in each 
project as it relates to the area in which 
it will be located, as well as its con- 
tribution to environmental protection. As 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee knows, 
this Senator has, on numerous occasions, 
communicated his feelings to the com- 
mittee on the more controversial water 
resource development projects in the 
Commonwealth. 


One such project I have studied to a 
considerable degree is the Paintsville 
Lake project, located on Paint Creek 
about 4 miles west of Paintsville in John- 
son and Morgan counties, Ky. This lake 
would control a drainage area of 92 
Square miles and is estimated to cost 
$32,900,000. In excess of $3,700,000 has 
been allocated for planning and initiation 
of construction to date. 

In my remarks to the Public Works 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee June 29, 1973, I recom- 
mended the Paintsville Lake Project— 

Should no longer be considered by the 


committee and funds for continued construc- 
tion—should—be withheld indefinitely. 


And in my remarks before the subcom- 
mittee on April 25, 1974, I stated it was 
my— 

Inescapable conclusion that the request 
of the Corps of Engineers for the Paintsville 
Dam and Reservoir must be carefully studied, 
and that all funds already appropriated for 
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the project be withheld until such study 
is complete. 


The ostensible motivations leading to 
my decision to oppose Paintsville Lake 
at those times were several, the most 
persuasive of which was the failure of 
the Corps of Engineers to evaluate the 
effect of the oil and gas wells found in the 
area of the lake. 

I was concerned that the Congress not 
allow the project to go forward at this 
time as the Corps of Engineers would be 
creating an oil slick which would result 
in a liability rather than as asset to the 
commonwealth. I felt that since the area 
to be flooded was inundated with over 
400 abandoned, unrecorded, unmapped, 
and uncapped oil wells, whose residual 
oil and saline solutions would wreak 
havoc on the water quality and recrea- 
tion, I could not conceive of how the 
Congress could justify giving the project 
a green light until these problems were 
not only identified, but resolved. 

I am now pleased to report, as of 
July, to the Senate that this deficiency 
has not only been investigated, studied, 
and evaluated, but, I hope and believe, 
it has been solved. 

May I say that through our efforts, Mr. 
President, the Corps of Engineers hired 
an organization known as General An- 
alytics which went into the area, did a 
ground study, did a map study, and 
found in the entire watershed some- 
where in the vicinity of 2,500 facilities; 
got it down then to 400, and finally got 
it down to 199 within the watershed of 
the lake. We are now down to the fact 
that they have discovered and estab- 
lished almost 90 abandoned oil and gas 
wells which they have assured this Sen- 
ator, and have assured me through their 
correspondence as of July 9, 1974, that 
they are now prepared to cap these wells; 
are now prepared to test these facilities 
so that we will not run into the danger 
of winding up with a dead lake at the 
time that it is created. I ask unanimous 
consent that Huntington district engi- 
neer Col. Kenneth E. McIniyre’s letter to 
my office of July 9, 1974, be printed in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Huntington, W. Va., July 9, 1974. 
Hon. MARLOW W. COOK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CooK: I refer to your letter 
of 25 June 1974 regarding a 13 June 1974 
Licking Valiey Courier article. The following 
information regarding the Architect-En- 
gineer contract for oil and gas wells inven- 
tory, Paintsville Lake Project, is furnished as 
requested. 

The contractor, General Analytics, Inc., 
has indicated that the Paint Creek Basin 
area field work is essentially completed with 
2,750 wells, facilities and systems having 
been inventoried, of which 2,500 were well 
sites. This increase in the number of sites 
located and inventoried was not unantici- 
pated as is indicated by the Paintsville Lake 
Design Memorandum No. 5, Volume II, 
Geology and Soils, dated 27 November 1973, 
which states: 

“Within the drainage basis of the Paints- 
ville Lake Project there are approximately 
1,050 ofl and gas wells referenced. Located 
below the limits of flowage easement ac- 
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quisition there are 40 known gas and oil 
wells. All oil and gas wells have not been 
located and some investigators state a 2-times 
factor is generally representative of the num= 
ber of ofl and gas wells which may be en- 
countered in the field. However, in the Paint 
Creek drainage basin the number of refer- 
enced wells is considered more nearly indic- 
ative of field conditions since the success- 
ful utilization of water-flooding secondary 
recovery methods requires the pl of 
improperly abandoned wells located adja- 
cent to producers. 

“The problems associated with the loca- 
tion of abandoned oil and gas wells and 
the plugging of oil and gas wells, as re- 
quired, are not unique to the Paintsville 
Lake project. Completed projects in the Dis- 
trict which required oil and gas well plug- 
ging are Grayson Lake, Ky., and East Lynn 
Lake, W. Va. At both of these projects the 
plugging was successful and no well source 
pollution has been noted. 

“The Paint Creek project differs from these 
lakes in the number of wells referenced 
which includes all sites within the drainage 
basin area. This comprehensive program, to 
determine well locations and to evaluate well 
conditions, would result in the identification 
of potential sources of oil and brine pollu- 
tants located above the limits of the Paints- 
ville Lake. 

“Conditions observed to date consist of oil 
and brine surface seepage from improperly 
abandoned wells and collection systems, sur- 
face discharge of oil or brines from produc- 
ing wells, and leakage from inadequately 
maintained collection, storage and holding 
basin facilities. 

“The data presented in this report and 
referenced as Exhibit Nos. I and II consist 
of industrial and governmental publica- 
tions prepared from 1897 to present, and to 
well location mapping of the period 1916 to 
date.” 

In the District’s letter to you of 25 March 
1974, LTC Orland K. Hill stated: 

“The services requested under this con- 
tract provide for visual identification and 
photography of conditions of all the oll and 
gas wells, abandoned as well as active, and 
storage facilities in the Paintsville drainage 
basin, A check list is required to be prepared 
which includes the notation of oll, gas and 
brine leakage from casing, production lines, 
pumps, separators, basins, collection lines 
and pump stations. The contract also re- 
quires the contractor to obtain information 
on oil and gas wells and related facilities by 
meeting with industry, government agencies, 
local groups and individuals. The scope of 
these services was coordinated with appro- 
priate Kentucky State officials. 

“Wells and related facilities within the 
reservoir acquisition limits will be plugged 
and treated to eliminate pollutants such as 
oll, gas and brine from entering the lake. 
Information (location, condition and leak- 
age) from wells within the drainage basin 
but outside the Government acquisition 
lines will be furnished to the appropriate 
State or Federal agencies having jurisdic- 
tion.” 

General Analytics, Inc., on 6 March 1974, 
proposed: 

“Preliminary work by the Corps of En- 
gineers has resulted in the location of 
1,042 wells and related facilities. We intend 
to add to this number, if possible, by check- 
ing the above indicated sources. Each site 
will be inspected to determine its condition 
and will be located on a film positive of 
pertinent U.S.G.S. 7.5 minute topographic 
quadrangle maps. These maps will be used 
in preparing the comprehensive location 
map based on the latest available editions 
of 7.5 minute topographic quadrangle maps 
at a scale of 1:24,000. Details of conditions 
at each well or related facility site will be 
indicated on the Oil and Gas Well or Facili- 
ity Check List prepared by the Corps of 
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Engineers. If modifications to this form are 
required, they will be cleared with the Corps 
of Engineers prior to such action. In addi- 
tion, each form will contain a photograph of 
the well or facility and a location map. The 
site location map will be an instant copy 
of the appropriate portion of the Paintsville 
Reservoir Project Topographic Survey Print 
Folio at a scale of 1:4800.” 

Of the inventoried sites, 199 were noted 
as being within the approximate Real Estate 
acquisition limits, while 80 were located be- 
low the flood control pool for the proposed 
lake. These 199 inventoried sites are further 
categorized to indicate leakage conditions 
as per the attached Table. 

The Kentucky Geological Survey and De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals feel that 
the final report will enable the District to 
undertake a program wherein wells and re- 
lated facilities immediately adjacent to and 
within the reservoir acquisition limits will 
be plugged and treated to eliminate pollu- 
tants such as oil, gas and brine from entering 
the lake. Information (location, condition 
and leakage) from wells within the drain- 
age basin but outside the Government ac- 
quisition lines will be furnished to the ap- 
propriate State or Federal Agencies having 
jurisdiction. 

Inventory information, draft reports and 
location maps will be forwarded to your of- 
fices as they become available to the Dis- 
trict. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH E. MCINTYRE, 
Brigađier General, USA District Engineer. 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I commend 
the Corps of Engineers for what I con- 
sider a conscientious effort—and a lot of 
prodding—to consult with the knowl- 
edgeable agencies and departments to lo- 
cate the 199 wells within the approxi- 
mate real estate acquisition limits, and 
the 80 wells located below the flood con- 


trol pool. Specifically, I refer to Colonel 
McIntyre’s statement: 

The Kentucky Geological Survey and De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals feel that the 
_ final report will enable the district to under- 


take a program wherein wells and related 
facilities immediately adjacent to and within 
the reservoir acquisition limits will be 
plugged and treated to eliminate pollutants 
such as oll, gas, and brine from entering the 
lake. Information—location, condition, leak- 
age—from wells within the drainage basin 
but outside the Government acquisition lines 
will be furnished to the appropriate State 
or Federal agencies having jurisdiction. 


This is indeed a significant contrast to 
previous reports last year, when Colonel 
McIntyre assured me that only 17 wells 
were known to exist in the area to be 
impounded, while 77 wells were known to 
be within the real estate acquisition 
limits. I think that the figures speak for 
themselves and the danger has been re- 
moved. 

We have gone from 77 to 2,500, and 
we have gone from 17 to almost 90. 

During the Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittee’s consideration of the fiscal year 
1974 appropriations, the House of Rep- 
resentatives proposed appropriation of 
$1,720,000 for continued construction at 
Paintsville was deleted from the Sen- 
ate’s bill. At that time, and under the 
circumstances that prevailed, I believed 
the Senate’s actions were appropriate. 
For fiscal year 1975, the House proposes 
$1,500,000 for continued construction, but 
as you know, last week the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee deleted this sum 
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from H.R. 15155, the Public Works for 
Water and Power Development and 
Atomic Energy Commission Appropria- 
tions bill for 1975. Under the circum- 
stances that existed until recently, I re- 
mained convinced the committee was 
justified in deleting the appropriation. 

Mr. President, I now feel that real 
estate acquisition can continue on this 
project because we now have assurance 
from the Corps of Engineers that they 
have found all of the abandoned oil and 
gas wells; that they will proceed to plug 
these wells so that we no longer have the 
situation in Johnson County where we 
could conceivably have the construction 
of a flood protection facility that, at the 
time that it was really full to capacity, 
and for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, would be nothing but one large 
oil slick. 

However, Mr. President, I submit to my 
colleagues the situation with regard to 
Paintsville has changed. Prior to my 
questioning certain inherent problems at 
Paintsville, the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky and the Nation would have in- 
herited from the corps a lake inundated 
with oil and gas. Upon further investiga- 
tion of the subsequent progress made at 
Paintsville, I find this problem has been 
eliminated by the corps’ actions, and 
that it is safe at this time to go ahead 
with the project which will now be a 
tribute to eastern Kentucky and the 
Commonwealth. Today I am satisfied the 
Federal Government’s investment of 
$32,000,000 at Paintsville will no longer 
be a boondoggle, but rather a sound and 
worthwhile investment now that we know 
the lake will be built properly. 

The amendment I send to the desk 
would appropriate $1,500,000, as has been 
approved by the House, for continued 
construction of Paintsville Lake. I re- 
quest the Senate's affirmative action on 
my proposal. 

+ Mr. President, I yield the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. COOK. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in June 
the committee received a letter from the 
Senator in which he related his opposi- 
tion. He was opposed to the project, and 
the Senator so testified at the hearings 
held earlier in the year. I am not sure 
that I caught all that he said as to why 
he changed his position. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, may I say 
to the Senator from Mississippi, in June 
we had not received a report from the 
Corps of Engineers. We did not know 
at that time that they had hired an or- 
ganization called General Analytics 
whose job it is to determine these par- 
ticular kinds of facilities on these proj- 
ects. On July 9 we were advised by the 
corps that General Analytics had com- 
pleted a survey for them in the area to 
be flooded. Instead of some 17 or a 
handful, as they had originally told us 
in their environmental impact study, 
they had found some 87 or 88 abandoned 
oil and gas wells. They said they 
would proceed to test them, to plug 
them, and to see to it that those fa- 
cilities would in no way constitute a 
danger to the lake. In their form prior 
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to that time we would have had tre- 
mendous water pressure because of the 
narrowness of the lake—a tremendous- 
ly deep facility—and almost a nattral 
percolation of those oil wells that would 
produce saline in the lake, which in 
effect would kill all marine life, would 
kill all aquatic life. This has now been 
resolved. Since this Senator’s commu- 
nication with the corps in July and 
my communication with them since, 
they have resolved this problem. We did 
not feel in June, when we testified be- 
fore the committee, that this had been 
— We realize that this has been 
one. 

We now feel that we have afforded 
a service to the people of that area 
whereby the Corps of Engineers has 
corrected a situation that would have 
facilitated a flood protection project on 
the part of the United States that they 
would not have wanted under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. STENNIS. I ask the Senator this 
question: What is the situation about 
covering up those wells that have a pos- 
sibility of additional oil there, covering 
them up with this water, when there is 
a prospect that they can afford energy 
and help meet this energy crunch? 

Mr. COOK. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi and I have been on the same side in 
this regard, in wanting to resolve these 
matters. These are old, abandoned wells; 
some have been abandoned since before 
the turn of the century. However, they 
still may have all kinds of salt water 
residue and all kinds of saline problems, 
and the ability to produce a barrel a day, 
which nobody would conceivably pump. 
But if one were to produce that kind of 
facility, out of 88 of those, into a lake, 
the end result would be that that lake 
could be one large oil slick. 

There also would be the problem that 
old gas wells are in there but probably 
do not produce anywhere near sufficient 
pressure to even worry about or to even 
go back into. But if they are permeated 
with more than 200 or 300 feet of water 
and the weight of that residue would get 
out of those facilities, it would present a 
great deal of danger in that particular 
facility. 

Those problems have now been resolved 
by the Corps of Engineers. The money 
that has already been spent, the acqui- 
sitions that already have occurred, can 
now continue in continuity to the pro- 
gram and to the schedule the Corps of 
Engineers has set out. 

Mr. STENNIS. The situation is that 
the Senator’s letter and his testimony 
and past actions were completely in op- 
position to this measure, and we did not 
know anything about the Senator’s posi- 
tion to the contrary until this morning. 

The budget has a million dollars. The 
House put in a million and a half dollars, 

We will consider this matter in confer- 
ence, in light of the new testimony. The 
Senator’s position is a big part of that 
new testimony. But to be taken by sur- 
prise that way means that the committee 
is at a disadvantage. I wish the Senator 
had let us know earlier. 

What is the Senator’s response to that? 

Mr. COOK. May I say to the Senator, 
in all good conscience, that the Senator 
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from Kentucky did not want to surprise 
the Senator from Mississippi. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky merely says that the 
Senator is not surprised but is delighted 
that the Corps of Engineers has resolved 
the problem that existed. 

This matter has been before Congress 
many times, and money has been appro- 
priated. Money had been appropriated 
until the Senator brought the matter 
before the committee and said that a 
situation has to be corrected. 

I am now delighted to advise the 
manager of the bill, the Senator from 
Mississippi, that the corps has advised 
me that it has been corrected. 

I see no reason to delete these funds, 
under the circumstances, because it is a 
project that has had quite substantial 
approval by Congress for a period of 
time. 

I say, in all honesty, that the Senator 
did not wish to catch the Senator from 
Mississippi by surprise. I feel that several 
amendments will be presented on the 
floor of the Senate and that those 
amendments will be honestly considered 
by the membership. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator has received all the facts 
we can bring him on this matter, anyway. 

The budget request was a million dol- 
lars, and we seriously considered the op- 
position of the Senator from Kentucky. 
He represents the people there. 

We would be glad if the Senator were 
to modify the amendment to the budget 
amount. 

The Senator from Nevada is on his 
feet. He handled the bill last year. I yield 
to him, if he wishes to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. COOK. May I say, before the Sen- 
ator from Nevada speaks, that I would 
be more than delighted to amend my 
amendment to conform to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi, simply 
because we know that we are in land ac- 
quisition efforts now, and to that extent 
I think that would be more than suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

I was privileged to handle the public 
works appropriation bill last year in its 
entirety. I hope that I was somewhat 
helpful to the Senators from Kentucky in 
attempting to resolve this problem. It 
was a difficult and troublesome problem. 
I commended the Senator from Ken- 
tucky then, and I repeat that commenda- 
tion today. He had a problem. He thought 
the Corps of Engineers had not properly 
evaluated it. He brought that to my at- 
tention. We not only did not allow it in 
the basic bill; we finally capitulated in 
the conference with the House. 

I promised the Senator from Kentucky 
that I would undertake an oversight role 
in this matter and would ride herd on 
the Corps of Engineers, to see that they 
met some of these unanswered problems 
and questions, not only of the Senator 
from Kentucky but also of the constit- 
uents in that particular area—or many 
of them. I do not know whether it would 
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be a majority, but there were quite a 
number. He followed that suggestion. The 
Corps of Engineers did respond. 

The Corps of Engineers has come back 
with this report; that is what he wanted. 
He wanted this evaluation, and he has 
received it, and I would certainly defer 
to his desire to reduce the figure to $1 
million, which is the budget figure. I can- 
not see bringing the matter back to con- 
ference, because we have toc many things 
there already. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. 

I say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that I fully accept his explanation about 
the matter of surprise. I know that he is 
not a designing man. The fact is that 
we did not know about his change of 
position. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, before tak- 
ing up the question of the mcdification 
of my amendment, may I say that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) was 
tremendously helpful in getting the 
Corps of Engineers to make these evalu- 
ations, in getting the Corps of Engineers 
to realize their responsibility in “his 
problem. There is really no way I can 
thank him enough. 

It has always been my fear that this 
was going to be established; that under 
the failure of the corps to develop a pro- 
gram by which this leakage could be 
taken care of, the people in that part of 
the Commonwealth would have a facili- 
ty they never could use, and the only 
way they could have corrected it after its 
creation would have been to completely 
drain it and clean it and then have done 
the job they should have done so that 
they could have the kind of facility they 
anticipated in the first place. 

Mr. President, I ask that my amend- 
ment be modified in accordance with 
the request of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HATHAWAY). Does the modification 
mean that the $986 million would be 
changed to $985 million? 

Mr. COOK. The figure would be in- 
rea by $1 million, not by $1.5 mil- 

on, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

The modified amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 5, lines 19 and 20, insert the fol- 
oming: , in Heu of “984,838,000” insert “985,- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there is 
@ special schedule for this afternoon, 
what time is that cloture vote scheduled 
for? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

At 1:15 we will proceed to debate the 
issue of invoking cloture on S. 707. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. The time has not been 
used on this bill, so I judge that would 
suspend the running of time and we 
would resume it after the cloture vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr, STENNIS, I thank the Chair very 
much, 

The Senator from Illinois had an in- 
quiry to make. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield, on the bill, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I was greatly surprised 
as was the senior Senator from Illinois, 
by the committee’s deletion of an ap- 
propriation for the William L. Springer 
Reservoir near the city of Decatur, Ill., 
$600,000 was budgeted by the President 
for this project for fiscal 1975 and that 
amount was approved in the House bill. 

Most of the money requested in this 
year's budget will be used for continued 
planning to reconcile certain concerns 
about the environment with the growing 
needs of this community for water; 
$360,000 of the $600,000 total requested 
in the budget would be used for plan- 
ning which is necessary to provide an- 
swers to the problems which confront 
this community. 

This is not construction money, it is 
simply money with which the corps, the 
State of Illinois, and the local interests 
can reconcile this conflict between the 
concern for the environment on the one 
hand and the need for water on the 
other. ` 

That sum of $360,000 was deleted by 
the committee, and the remaining $240,- 
000 which was for land acquisition was 
also deleted. 

Mr. President, I recognize the desire of 
the committee to cut back Federal spend- 
ing and to limit projects of doubtful 
value, but this cut would be at the ex- 
pense of a project which may be essen- 
tial to one of the most productive com- 
munities in our agricultural heartland. 

So I urge the members of the commit- 
tee to reconsider their position, and I 
urge the distinguished manager of the 
bill and the Senate conferees, to accept 
the $600,000 appropriation in the House 
version. If not the $600,000 figure, I 
would hope the committee might, at the 
very least, consider retaining $360,000 for 
planning, so that the whole project will 
not be abandoned after many years of 
investment, after many years of very 
earnest, serious effort that has been 
made to bring this project to fruition. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, in response to the 
Senator from Illinois, this project was 
just one of those along with others that 
had very marginal justification on the 
cost-benefit ratio. There was rather 
strong opposition to it, there was official 
opposition to it, and everything consid- 
ered, it just did not meet guidelines that 
we tried to establish in the subcommit- 
tee to help us mark up this bill. 

Now, there is money, as the Senator 
has said, in the bill from the House side 
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which would put the matter automati- 
cally in conference and we would feel 
that we were under obligation, of course, 
in trying to reach settlement and agree- 
ment with the House, to consider, again, 
the facts, and also consider their posi- 
tion and their argument. 

We certainly promise the Senator from 
Illinois to do that. 

We were not automatically just trying 
to kill the project, I can assure him of 
that, but as he knows, it is a marginal 
project and there is much official oppo- 
sition. We will agree to evaluate and con- 
sider everything in conference. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The Senator’s position would probably 
have the effect of not killing this project, 
which is supported by the House, sup- 
ported by the Corps of Engineers, and is 
essential to this community. 

I would be very grateful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 1:15 now 
having arrived, the Senate will resume 
consideration of unfinished business and 
proceed to debate the issue of invoking 
cloture on the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
1 minute of additional time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I want to make a 
change. I hope it will not interrupt the 
colloquy, but as the Senator knows, the 
Senate has agreed to a cloture vote at 
the hour of 2:30, with the quorum to 
start at 2:15 and with the time to begin 
running at 1:15. 

I have talked with several of the peo- 
ple interested in the bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the 1-hour time 
extension be waived and that instead 
there be a 10-minute limitation, all time 
to be equally divided, and that that time 
is to start at the hour of 1:05. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object——_ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The vote will occur 
at the same time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana means 2:05 p.m. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me change my request. 

I ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the unanimous consent agree- 
ment, time on this bill continue not to 
exceed the hour of 2:05 and if there are 
any votes on this motion to recommit, I 
understand a motion on passage will im- 
mediately follow the vote on cloture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, because I did not 
understand, if we were to continue de- 
bate on this bill, if we had time, we would 
go on and take up amendments or a mo- 
tion to recommit, or both, if there was 
sufficient time and the vote afterwards, 
or would we just wait and postpone all 
of those until after the vote occurs? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Finish the bill inso- 
far as we can. 

Lay down the motion to recommit if it 
is offered, get the yeas and nays if it is 
opposed, get permission to have a rollcall 
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vote on passage, but the votes start tak- 
ing place on the present bill because of 
the time factor and the press of business 
immediately after the vote on cloture. 

Mr. CHILES. Well, I think, again, I 
would have no objection to that if we 
were going to have sufficient time to de- 
bate the motion to recommit, if we got 
caught in a time squeeze where we only 
had—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, then we would 
have to go over and resume debate after 
the cloture motion, with that proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am sorry 
I was not here for the entire colloquy 
with my distinguished colleague (Mr. 
Stevenson), but if I could have the Sen- 
ator’s attention for just a moment, I 
would like to very clearly indicate that 
it would be very costly for us to stop the 
planning, stop the Lake Springer project 
at this particular time 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I have to 
ask for quiet to the extent that we may 
hear the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Illinois may con- 
tinue. 

Mr. PERCY. I have an amendment, 
and I would respectfully suggest it be 
considered and hope it could be accepted 
now. It would take into account that 
no money should be spent for land ac- 
quisition until certain questions have 
been settled. 

But certainly the money for planning 
should be continued. It is $360,000. It 
would cost a great deal if this work were 
not carried on, if it were precipitously 
stopped now and then started again 
later. 

So really, in a sense, this provides con- 
tinuity to the program at this stage, 
while these questions are solved that 
have been recently raised. The corps is 
now studying it, and GAO is in the proc- 
ess‘of studying it. But to precipitously 
cut it off until such studies have been 
completed, I think, would be a misuse 
of funds, considering the modest amount 
of money, for a very important project to 
provide for the future water supply of 
a great industrial ctiy in the Midwest. 

I hope the distinguished Senator will 
accept this compromise position. 

As I say, Mr. President, I am prepared 
to introduce an amendment to reinstate 
in the public works appropriations bill 
construction money for the Lake Spring- 
er Army Corps of Engineers project in 
Decatur, Il. The House of Repre- 
sentatives allowed $600,000 for this proj- 
ect, but the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee deleted the whole item. My 
amendment would put back into the bill 
$360,000 which would be used for con- 
tinued planning. 

The other $240,000 which I am not 
asking to be reinstated, is to be used for 
the beginning of land acquisition. Land 
acquisition is an important step in the 
construction phase. Therefore, I feel this 
money need not be appropriated this 
year until the remaining problems in- 
volving Lake Springer have been solved. 

As many of my colleagues may know, 
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this project, formerly called the Oakley 
Dam project, has been one of the more 
controversial projects in my State and 
is well known by environmental groups 
throughout the country. I have always 
been a supporter of the project which is 
designed to increase the water supply 
for the city of Decatur. However, this 
year the committee's attention was di- 
rected toward certain questions that 
should be answered before the project 
can proceed further. These questions, 
which I will not go into detail on now, 
involve the water quality of the new 
lake that will be formed, the true esti- 
mated water quantity that is needed and 
the question of flood control protection 
to farmers upstream and downstream 
from the reservoir. Other questions on 
the environmental affects of the project 
have also been voiced by many environ- 
mental groups. 

The corps and GAO are in the process 
of studying these questions now. How- 
ever, planning money to continue the 
corp’s investigations is needed if they 
are to arrive at any answers. I want to 
see the problems settled now, this year, 
not dragged out over the next 5 years. 
It is only fair to the people of Decatur to 
know where they stand. Therefore, this 
amendment would allow the corps to 
continue its study to arrive at a defini- 
tive decision as to whether or not the 
project should proceed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I say, 
we have considered this project, and the 
present cost-benefit ratio is 1:06 to 1. I 
have already said, too, that we had to 
have some kind of guidelines to go by, 
and we have the position of the State 
of Illinois—there was testimony from 
the official State planning office—repre- 
senting the Governor of the State that 
was adverse, at least adverse until cer- 
tain matters could be settled, and cer- 
tainly neither one of the Senators from 
Illinois, and I speak with great defer- 
ence to them, urged us to put the matter 
in. Most of the testimony was adverse. 

The Senator mentions that now the 
General Accounting Office has gotten 
into it. Mr. President, it is getting to 
where, with so many of these projects 
we have so many different groups to con- 
tend with, the committees can hardly 
get around. 

The General Accounting Office is a very 
honorable group. Mr. Staats is exception- 
ally fine. But with the environmental or- 
ganizations and all, it is getting to where 
the committees cannot carry the load. 

I have said already, and I repeat, that 
we have these funds in the House bill, 
and we will confer further with the 
Corps of Engineers and with the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, if they have any- 
thing to offer. We would like to take a 
firm, strong letter from each of the Sen- 
ators from Illinois to the conference with 
us, and we will give their Governors’ 
planning office a chance to restate its po- 
sition, and then we will reevaluate our 
own position. 

I cannot guarantee anything, and I 
would not want to be bound by a prom- 
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ise on the planning money, but we: will 
have to reach some agreement with the 
House conferees to bring back a bill, as 
the Senators know. 

I believe that is the best way to han- 
dle it, with all deference to everyone. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
want to correct just one statement, most 
respectfully, which the distinguished 
floor manager made. This position is not 
a changed position. I testified before the 
Appropriations Committee, emphatically 
in support of the full $600,000 that was 
budgeted by the President, approved by 
the House of Representatives, and sup- 
ported by the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Certain problems have arisen in con- 
nection with this project, as the distin- 
guished manager recognizes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have raised ques- 
tions about it. The Governor has raised 
some questions. But that is the reason 
that we feel it is essential to get at 
least this additional $360,000, so that 
these problems can be sorted out, recon- 
ciled, and solved—so the project can go 
ahead, and so we end up with an ade- 
quate supply of water for the growing 
community of Decatur. 

Without the continued funding, this 
project will die, after the considerable 
investment of money and time that has 
already been put into it. So I would urge, 
as I have already done, that the con- 
ferees reconsider their position. I would 
ask that they reconsider their position 
with respect to the full $600,000, and at 
the very least seek a compromise with 
the House of Representatives that would 
retain the $360,000 for planning, and keep 
this important project alive. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I certainly 
have always, in dealing through the 
years with our distinguished and beloved 
colleague from Mississippi, tried to eval- 
uate projects and to give an honest re- 
porting on what is really needed. 


There is no question about the water 
needs of Decatur. Questions have been 
raised as to the quality of the water that 
will be provided, as to the flood control 
protection of farmers upstream and 
downstream, and as to the environ- 
mental question. If the Senator would 
like letters from both Senators from Illi- 
nois and from the Governor, I will leave 
the letter from the Governor, who is a 
Democrat, to the junior Senator from 
Illinois, but I will furnish a letter, and 
I concur that it would be tragic to lose 
the $360,000. To lose the moneys that 
have already been expended and then 
start up again would mean that the costs 
would be disproportionately high. 

I thank the Senator. 


Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I appreciate the problem. I know that 
problems such as this have come up in 
my own State over the years, but such 
problems are more numerous now, with 
the ecology requirements and everything 
else, and the question of well water versus 
reservoir water, on these water reser- 
voirs, goes into the cost ratio now more 
than it did. 
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I think we understand each other. I 
would like to have those letters, and we 
will communicate with your Governor’s 
office. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 5, lines 19 and 20, in lieu of 
“‘$984,833,000" insert “$985,138,000". 

On page 6, line 1, after “Provided further,” 
insert “that $300,000 of this appropriation 
shall be available only for the Fort Scott 


Dam and Reservoir Project, Kansas: Provided 
further,”. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I shall dis- 
cuss this amendment briefiy. I have dis- 
cussed it with the staff members on the 
minority and majority sides, and also 
with my colleagues. The amendment has 
to do with the Fort Scott Dam and Res- 
ervoir project. 

The House bill contains an appro- 
priation of $300,000 for the Fort Scott 
Dam and Reservoir project and provides 
initial construction funding for this proj- 
ect. This was one of the original projects 
including in the Pick-Sloan plan. The 
project has received active support from 
the citizens of eastern Kansas and west- 
ern Missouri for more than 15 years. 

The benefits to be received from the 
construction of this lake are many. There 
has never been any question of benefits 
that would be received from flood con- 
trol. Reduction in loss of real property 
has always been a key goal. In this age 
of food shortage, the savings in loss of 
fertile cropland and agricultural com- 
modities have become increasingly im- 
portant. 

Provision for adequate future supplies 
of water is also important. Most of the 
area citizens receive need their water 
through a single water processing sys- 
tem. That has been another insofar as 
this project is concerned. The water sup- 
ply provided by this project would sub- 
stantially aid the overburdened rural 
water system which presently serves 
Bourbon County, Kans., and Vernon 
County, Mo. 

This reservoir would serve as a cata- 
lyst for growth in an area which present- 
ly experiences high rates of unemploy- 
ment coupled with little economic 
growth. Southeast Kansas and south- 
west Missouri are in need of industrial 
development and an increase in the aver- 
age income per capita. 

Mr. President, the cost-benefit ratio of 
this project is reported to be low. I have 
discussed this matter with both the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the reser- 
voir. I have discussed it with my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague (Mr. PEAR- 
son), and understand the reluctance on 
the part of the committee to include it in 
the bill, because of the cost-benefit ratio; 
but the money is provided in the House 
bill, some $300,000. In view of the House 
action, the Senate should act in a man- 
ner consistent with the study and work 
already done in the House. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has described the cost-benefit situa- 
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tion correctly as being marginal. It is a 
marginal project. 

It is one of those we left out, Mr. 
President, under the guidelines that we 
established and uniformly used all the 
way through, and this low, low benefit 
cost ratio was one of the major reasons. 

The matter will certainly be entitled 
to a review and a reconsideration of the 
facts and everything in conference, and 
we will endeavor to reach agreement with 
the House conferees and consider every 
project. This will be included. 

I appreciate the Senator’s attitude very 
much, and I am glad he made his record 
here, presented it here, the way he has. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the distinguished 
chairman, and am assured that the proj- 
ect was considered fairly and objectively. 
That is all we can ask. 

We are all concerned about spending at 
this time, and those interested in Fort 
Scott, whether they be opponents or 
proponents, can be certain that they have 
had a fair consideration. 

I request at this time to have included 
in the record a letter from the city of 
Fort Scott, Kans., signed by Mayor 
John 8. Baker; a letter from a long-time 
proponent of this project, a very distin- 
guished Kansan, Harry W. Fisher; and 
a resolution from the city of Fort Scott 
with reference to the project. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


CITY or Fort Scort, 
Fort Scott, Kans., April 29, 1974. 

Senator JOHN C. STENNIS, 

Chairman, and Other Members, Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works, Dirksen Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

GENTLEMEN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUB- 
Lic Works: It has been approximately twenty 
years since consideration was first given to 
construction of a flood control reservoir on 
the Marmaton River west of Fort Scott, 
Kans., this project being identified as Fort 
Scott Lake. 

In the meantime, flooding has continued, 
crops have been ruined, and much valuable 
top soll lost. These conditions affect not only 
the people in the Fort Scott area, but our 
neighbors in western Missouri as well. 

The people have waited patiently and 
everyone realizes that there are many just 
demands on Federal funding. We do feel, 
however, that this project has long been 
established as being necessary, even critical. 

We are, therefore, requesting funding in 
the amount of nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars ($900,000.00) for the commencement of 
construction. This figure reflects the capa- 
bility as submitted by the corps of engineers 
(attached are self-explanatory enclosures in 
support of this). 

Your earnest consideration and appropri- 
ate action will be appreciated by the many 
people in the Fort Scott Lake Project area. 

Cordially, 
JOHN 8. BAKER, 
Mayor, 


Fort Scott, KANS., 
April 29, 1974. 
Re Marmaton River impoundment, Fort 
Scott, Kans. 
PUBLIC Works SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 
U.S. Senate. 

GENTLEMEN: This impoundment part of 
original Pick-Sloan Plan. Active promotion 
for over 15 years. 

Many volumes of evidence introduced 
showing need and value. $770,000 appropria- 
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tions spent in planning and engineering. All 
ready to go when construction money avail- 
able. Bypassed many times, for construction 
in more populous areas. 

Land costs and construction costs climb- 
ing so that in another year cost benefit ra- 
tio will be poor, but good now. 

Situated in high unemployment area. 

Please do not let us lose the money spent 
and work done for lack of small appropria- 
tion at this time. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harry W. FISHER. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
is now considering the appropriation of funds 
for flood control in the Kansas River Basin; 
and 

Whereas, the City of Fort Scott is situated 
on the banks of the Marmaton River in 
Bourbon County, Kansas, and has sustained 
incalculable losses and property damage as 
a result of the rampages of the said river, 
and 

Whereas, the most recent of which flood- 
ing was in early March of this year, with 
the Spring rains yet to fall, and 

Whereas, it is the conviction of the Gov- 
erning Body of the City of Fort Scott that 
the Corps of Engineers project known as the 
Fort Scott Lake or the Marmaton Valley Res- 
ervoir would provide a means of controlling 
the said Marmaton River as well as stimulate 
conservation of natural resources and rec- 
reational and economic development; now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Governing Body of the 
City of Fort Scott, Kansas, That it hereby 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
and its legislative committees to grant the 
people of the City of Fort Scott and Bourbon 
County, Kansas, relief from the periodic 
inundations of the Marmaton River by pass- 
ing with all due haste the act relating to 


the appropriation for the said Fort Scott 
Lake project. 


Mr. DOLE. On that basis, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I withdraw my amendment, and I 
yield to my distinguished senior col- 
league, Senator PEARSON. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the Fort 
Scott Reservoir project was first au- 
thorized by the Congress in the Flood 
Control Act of 1954. This multipurpose 
project has been eligible for construc- 
tion funds since 1968. But the Congress 
has failed to provide the funds. I believe 
we have asked the citizens of the Ma- 
rais Des Cygnes-Osage River Basin to 
wait long enough. These citizens want 
and need flood protection. 

I am encouraged that the House has 
included construction funds in HR. 
15155. And I am hopeful that the Senate 
conferees will permit the inclusion of 
these funds in the final version of this 
bill. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. Do1e) 
very much and, since his amendment is 
withdrawn, I do not have to yield back 
the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe that com- 
pletes the amendments, those we know 
about, except a motion for recommital, 
and that we could now have a third 
reading. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator from 
Florida did want to be on the floor to 
make that motion. 

Mr. STENNIS. We are going to wait 
for him. If there are no further amend- 
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ments, I am calling for a third reading. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for two more questions? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. President, these 
questions are not directed to the public 
works projects but to the appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Today, perhaps the most critical prob- 
lem affecting the security of mankind is 
how to prevent nuclear weapons from 
coming into unauthorized hands or from 
spreading to new nations. Such weapons 
in the hands of terrorists would be an 
unparalleled calamity. 

The AEC appropriations bill which is 
before us includes $5.033 million for re- 
search to develop more effective nuclear 
safeguards. This is an increase of about 
10 percent which, on the face of it, looks 
like little more than enough to keep up 
with the costs associated with inflation. 

There is also in this appropriation bill 
a mere $675,000 for safeguard equipment 
and instruments. In sum, the AEC is pro- 
posing to spend a little more than $6 
million on developing methods and pro- 
curing equipment to safeguard fission- 
able material which could be turned into 
lethal weapons either here or abroad. 

I suggest to the Senate that these 
funds are inadequate for the scope of the 
problem which we face. Little of this pro- 
gram, if any, will have application to 
the development and implementation of 
international nuclear safeguards. So I 
would first suggest that the AEC consider 
earmarking some of these funds to deal 
with the development and implementa- 
tion of improvements in international 
safeguards, including safeguards against 
diversion of fissionable materials pro- 
duced by the foreign-designed nuclear 
reactors. 

I ask the Senator if there is anything 
in this bill that would prevent the Atomic 
Energy Commission from using part of 
these funds for the development of inter- 
national safeguards. 

Mr. STENNIS. My quick answer to 
that is I feel that they do have funds in 
this bill that could be used for the pur- 
poses outlined by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. There is a fund to take care of safe- 
guards, security, and so forth, that has 
quite a sum of money in it, so I do not 
think the Senator would have to ask for 
an additional appropriation on it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am not suggesting 
an appropriation. I am referring to the 
$5.033 million appropriation for research 
and development of safeguards. It is be- 
yond dispute that the existing safe- 
guards which have been developed are 
inadequate to the task of safeguarding 
nuclear materials, especially in connec- 
tion with, for example, the heavy water 
reactor produced by Canada as opposed 
to the light water reactor produced by 
the United States. 

My question is whether this appropri- 
ation for research, as opposed to the ap- 
propriation for regulatory activities, is 
broad enough to permit research on the 
development of technology with which 
to safeguard fissionable materials pro- 
duced by foreign-designed reactors. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, the Senator is 
eminently correct. There is money in the 
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bill for that purpose. It is available for 
these purposes. It is one of the high 
priorities. If we looked over their budget, 
we would find scattered into various 
parts of the bill for research and for 
security and safeguards and related mat- 
ters, as the staff member estimates, a 
sum of at least $90 million that is avail- 
able for those general purposes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Senator 
for that assurance. 

Mr. President, I hope that at the 
earliest time the AEC will seek whatever 
additional funds are necessary to expand 
its efforts to develop and implement 
adequate domestic and international 
safeguards. The time is short. Nuclear 
technology and international nuclear 
trade is expanding with frightening 
speed. 

I offered yesterday an amendment to 
the Export Administration Act which 
would have proposed a 1-year moratori- 
um on international transfers of nuclear 
materials until adequate safeguards 
could be developed. This amendment was 
withdrawn. However, if we do not have 
a moratorium, the least we can do is to 
accelerate and expand our efforts to in- 
sure that international commerce in nu- 
clear technology does not become the 
means of spreading nuclear weapons to 
nonnuclear weapon countries or of al- 
lowing nuclear weapons or materials to 
fall into the hands of terrorist groups. 

Not only should we expand our nation- 
al programs in this area, but we should 
also make every effort to support similar 
programs undertaken by the Internation- 
al Atomic Energy Agency, and other 
nations around the world. 

Last night the Senate did adopt my 
amendment to the Export Administra- 
tion Act which requires the President to 
report to Congress within 6 months on 
the adequacy of U.S. and international 
safeguards. If that report indicates the 
need for increased expenditures with 
which to develop and maintain safe- 
guards at home and abroad, I hope that 
the Appropriations Committee will give 
such a request for additional funds for 
that purpose sympathetic attention. 

If such a request for additional funds 
is made either on the basis of that re- 
port or upon the recommendation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, could the 
Senator give the Senate some assurance 
that it would receive prompt and sym- 
pathetic attention from the Committee 
on Appropriations? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, the Senator has 
certainly raised a point in which we have 
an interest. We will urge action in these 
fields. The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy would be interested, I am sure. 
But within those fields I can certainly 
assure the Senator. I shall write a letter 
to that effect to cover this proposition, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I was not suggesting any initiative 
at this point. I was suggesting that if 
the AEC should seek additional funds to 
develop or maintain adequate safe- 
guards, or if the President in his report— 
if that provision is retained in the Export 
Administration Act—finds that our do- 
mestic and international safeguards are 
inadequate, that in response the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would act ex- 
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peditiously in connection with a supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, we know the Sen- 
ator’s concern. Of course, these special 
programs have to be authorized before 
they get to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. This is a matter also for the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. That 
is about as far as I can go. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment may be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD, 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

Section 502 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 

“No part of any appropriation under Title 
TI shall be available to pay for contract sery- 
ices of non-Government personnel under 
any contract or arrangement after June 30, 
1974 if the Comptroller General of the United 
States determines that military or civilian 
personnel of the Department of the Army 
have been separated to meet personnel 
quotas imposed by the Office of Management 
and Budget and if the Comptroller General 
determines that the cost to the taxpayers 
for performance of such services by such 
non-Government personnel would equal or 
exceed the cost that would have been in- 
curred if such services had been performed 
by the separated military or civilian per- 
sonnel.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, this 
amendment is offered to make clear that 
appropriated funds available to the 
Corps of Engineers under title II, should 
not be used to contract for nongovern- 
mental employees to replace military and 
civilian employees of the Department of 
the Army merely to meet arbitrary per- 
sonnel quotas set by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, particularly if the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
finds that such a procedure would cost 
the taxpayers more money. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is a 
language only amendment. The Senator 
has discussed it with me. We have been 
through this problem. I think the Sena- 
tor makes a point and I am glad to ac- 
cept the amendment. The Senator from 
Oregon has not returned to the Cham- 
ber. He understands the situation that 
way, too. We are glad to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back my time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Tom Cantrell 
be allowed the privilege of the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
IDAHO PROJECTS 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, I want to 
commend and thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee (Mr. McCLELLAN) and the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works for Water and 
Power Development and the AEC (Mr. 
STENNIS) for the appropriations the com- 
mittee has recommended to the Senate 
regarding needed funds for public works 
projects. 

I am particularly pleased to note that 
the committee has seen fit to recommend 
an appropriation of $100,000 for prede- 
velopment planning on the new Salmon 
Falls Division reclamation project near 
Twin Falls, Idaho. Congress authorized 
the Salmon Falls project, under my spon- 
sorship, in 1972. The administration, 
however, has repeatedly refused to re- 
quest funds to begin the work on this 
project. The Salmon Falls Division of the 
Upper Snake River reclamation project 
would provide reliable supplemental ir- 
rigation water supplies for lands first ir- 
rigated in 1910. 

The distinguished chairman’s commit- 
tee has also approved a $2 million in- 
crease which I recommended for con- 
struction work on the Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s Teton Dam in eastern Idaho. 
This additional funding will enable the 
Bureau to meet its original schedule of 
power generation from the dam by June 
of 1976. 

I would also like to commend the com- 
mittee for two other actions: its decision 
to recommend an appropriation of $500,- 
000 to reimburse Boundary County for 
replacement of a bridge which will be in- 
undated by the new Libby Dam in Mon- 
tana and to begin the process of reim- 
bursing landowners in the same county 
for increased pumping costs they must 
bear as a result of the operation of Libby 
Dam; and the granting of my request for 
an increase to $910,000—from the $570,- 
000 sought by the administration—for 
the Corps of Engineers investigation of 
the Columbia River and its tributaries. 
This added amount will enable the Corps 
to begin an investigation of plans to help 
the city of Boise assure a minimum flow 
of water in the Boise River as part of its 
new sewage treatment system. 

THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN COMMISSION AND 

THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BASIN COMMISSION 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
am delighted that the Committee on 
Appropriations, in a report submitted by 
Senator STENNIs, has recommended con- 
tinued funding for two important public 
works projects, the Delaware River Basin 
Commission and the Susquehanna River 
Basin Commission. 

These commissions were created by a 
compact between the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and adjacent States, and 
the Federal Government. Continued 
funding will enable joint State partici- 
pation in the development of water and 
related resources in the areas. 

I am very pleased to endorse the rec- 
ommendation of the committee for the 
perpetuation of these important proj- 
ects, which in the past have greatly 
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benefited the citizens of Pennsylvania 
and adjacent States with their research 
efforts. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I know 
of no further amendments to the bill. 
The Senator from Florida has a motion 
to recommit but I believe a third reading 
is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment, If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 15155) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) 
on behalf of himself and Senators DoMENICct, 
HUDDLESTON, NUNN, BARTLETT, HOLLINGS, 
PROXMIRE, DoLE, HELMS, BUCKLEY, and 
HANSEN moves that the Senate recommit 
H.R. 15155 to the Appropriations Committee 
and instruct that the committee reexamine 
the various items and readjust them so as 
to cut the total amount by 5 percent. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield for 
an inquiry? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, prior to 
the time the Senator was considering 
changing the time for cloture, a unani- 
mous consent agreement was entered 
that we would change the time so that 
debate would start at 5 minutes after 2, 
and try to continue on this bill and take 
up at such time motions or amendments 
that had not been completed after the 
vote on cloture. 

I suggest that we need about 30 min- 
utes on each side. At least, the propon- 
ents of the motion would like about 
30 minutes. We would be willing to enter 
an agreement based on 30 minutes so 
the vote could take place shortly after 
the cloture vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a point 
of order. Do we not already have an 
agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 20 min- 
utes equally divided. 

Mr, STENNIS. I would agree to some 
additional time. Let us make it 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 30 minutes equally 
divided. 

Mr. CHILES. That is fine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To start with. 

Mr. CHILES. We could start now and 
finish after cloture. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order pre- 
viously agreed to be changed so that 
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there may be 30 minutes equally divided 
between the manager of the bill and the 
sponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, we find 
ourselves facing in this country today 
an economy where for two consecutive 
quarters we have not had an increase in 
the gross national product. That is the 
sign and the signal that we are entering 
into a recession. 

We find that inflation has continued to 
plague us and continued to increase at 
every hand. When I go home, everyone 
wants to know why we do not do some- 
thing about inflation. I think many peo- 
ple would like to ask why do we not pass 
a law that stops the inflation. 

Certainly, that is naive. There is no 
way we can pass a law that will stop in- 
flation. But there is something that we 
can do. That is to control Government 
spending. We do know that that has been 
one of the major—if not the major— 
causes of inflation. No matter what econ- 
omist one wants to listen to now—and we 
have many of them around here talk- 
ing—they all have their solution of 
where they would cut, but they all agree 
that we must cut Government spending. 
On two occasions we have passed in the 
Senate a spending ceiling of $295 bil- 
lion. As we come out with our appropri- 
ation bills, we continue to come out with 
bills that are going to put us over that 
$295 billion, by about $10 billion or $11 
billion, at the present rate we are going. 

So, on the one hand, we say we are for 
$295 billion; on the other hand, we are 
continuing to vote for appropriations 
that are going to put us some $11 billion 
over that ceiling. 

I think there is a growing concern in 
the Senate. I know for a long time that 
concern has been in the country—that 
we better do something about our spend- 
ing. How do you go about doing that? 
You are in midstream. You have already 
started the appropriation process, 

Then there is the able leadership of 
our chairman, Mr. McClellan. He asked 
each subcommittee chairman if they 
would come up with a target which they 
would try to stay within, so that we could 
hold our bill within the President’s 
budget. 

They worked hard to do that. They 
came up with those target figures. I think 
that at the present rate at which we are 
going we will come out with total ap- 
propriations from the Senate which will 
be under the President’s budget. That is 
laudatory. I think that is because of a lot 
of good, hard work that has gone into 
this by each subcommittee chairman, by 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the members of the commit- 
tee, and the staff. 

But even when you come up with those 
figures, even when you come up under 
the President’s budget, we are still going 
to be $8 or $9 billion over our ceiling 
of $295 billion. That is not a magic 
number, That happens to be what the 
anticipated revenue is for this year. 

If we are going to live for 1 year with- 
in our resources without having another 
deficit, which would be 8 straight years 
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of a budget deficit, we have to come with- 
in that ceiling. 

Because of that, I think you are seeing 
motions: a motion to recommit on the 
Treasury bill yesterday; cuts on the ag- 
ricultural appropriations; some 26 Mem- 
bers voting against the conference report 
on agriculture. 

This is a cumbersome process. Cer- 
tainly, it is started in midstream, but if 
we are going to do anything we better 
start it. Today is too late, so we cannot 
wait any longer. 

So I say to the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
(Mr. Stennis) I think he has done an 
outstanding job. I listened to his report 
to the full Committee on Appropriations, 
and listened how they had gaged each 
one of the projects that came up; how 
projects which did not meet the criteria 
were held back. I know that many Mem- 
bers, including the junior Senator from 
Florida, would like to have some of the 
projects today in public works, and would 
like to have an increase. So there is a 
continual pressure. But just as that is 
true in almost any budget, what we are 
talking about with this motion, is the 
start of the process that should be car- 
ried out on every single appropriations 
measure; that this year we are going to 
tighten up the bill; we are going to try 
to do something about our economy; we 
are going to show the people of the 
United States that this is not a ship 
without any kind of rudder, without any- 
one at the helm; that we are going to 
try to show that there is someone try- 
ing to mind the store, and that we are 
going to get hold of this economy. 

It is, for that purpose, that I offer this 
motion. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. As a matter of rec- 
ord, did the Senator request the Public 
Works Subcommittee on Appropriations 
to add $175,000 for planning over the 
House amount for the Saint Lucie Inlet 
in the State of Florida? 

Mr. CHILES. Absolutely, I did. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Would the Senator 
indicate whether he would like to have 
5 percent cut from the Florida portion 
of $20,855,000 for construction by the 
corps or $505,000 of planning money 
under the corps budget for the State of 
Florida? 

Mr. CHILES. Because of the magni- 
tude of the problem, and what I hear 
from my people in Florida, I am willing 
to cut all of these projects in Florida 5 
percent, every one of them. I am willing 
to cut, as I was willing to cut on many 
other bills. Each one of us have projects 
in this bill. That is the nature of how the 
bill is made up. I do not want to cut all 
of my projects out, no, sir, but I am will- 
ing to say that we have to cut back 5 
percent to try to get a hold of this econ- 
omy. So I am willing to take a cut. 

I only have a limited amount of time, 
and I will not yield further. I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I know it is very easy to 
vote for a motion like this in a relatively 
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large bill. I explained the bigness of 
these figures in the beginning. There are 
funds for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which includes a great sum of 
money for atomic weapons, and all kinds 
of matters about developing energy, al- 
though part of the energy R. & D. has 
been taken out and put into another bill. 
The Bureau of Reclamation money is in 
here; the Appalachia money is in here; 
the TVA money is in here, in addition to 
the civil functions of the U.S. Army En- 
gineers—fiood control, navigation, rivers 
and harbors, and related matters. I 
explained why these costs run up on the 
individual items. 

Mr. President, may we have order in 
the Chamber? I can hardly hear myself 
speak, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Those matters have all 
been gone over. The big thing is, with- 
out any flowers for this subcommittee, we 
spent almost all of the 7 months, with 
excellent staff work, going over every 
single item in this vast bill. We had testi- 
mony from over 1,000 witnesses. Testi- 
mony from all of these departments was 
cross-examined and reexamined. Then 
we wound up just a little over the esti- 
mate for 1975, less than 1 percent. 

We had definite guidelines that we fol- 
lowed. We turned down colleagues in the 
subcommittee, the committee, and here 
on the floor today. We had one project 
where seven Senators wanted a substan- 
tial alteration. We turned that down and 
removed all the money out for that proj- 
ect. We were not trying to kill it, but 
trying to make it move in a reasonable 
fashion. 

My point is that this bill has been gone 
over fully. There are mighty few here 
who would vote for the proposal who 
would stand up and publicly advocate 
taking out anything substantial in their 
State. We have done the best we could. 
It is now in the hands of the Senate. 

There is nothing personal about it, but 
I do not know how one would go about 
applying a 5 percent reduction across the 
board. 

I am very much pleased that we are 
going to have a Budget Committee of 
our own. I will always regret that I 
missed last year when I might have been 
able to make a little contribution, be- 
cause I was on that special committee. 

As the Senators know, next year we 
are going to let these committees act, 
and then our super committee will look 
at all of them together and make a 
ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 5 minutes, or 
such time as he may care to use, to the 
unusually qualified man in this field, the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi. 

The comment I wish to make has been 
partly touched upon by the Senator from 
Oregon. I hope that if the distinguished 
Senator from Florida is going to con- 
tinue to make these reduction amend- 
ments, he will also give us a bill of par- 
ticulars as to where he wants the cuts 
to go. I think that is extremely impor- 
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tant. We have had weeks and months 
of actually hearing hundreds of wit- 
nesses. All of them had appealing 
projects. 

Mr. President, I should like to 
point out another phase—an important 
phase—of this bill. I do not have the 
exact figures before me at this time, but 
I know that they have been developed 
and have been inserted in the RECORD. 

These flood control projects, which are 
sometimes referred to as “pork barrel,” 
in effect save millions and millions of 
dollars in property and also many lives. 

In the projects that have been com- 
pleted to date, the water supply benefits 
are approximately 10,668,000,000 gallons 
of water furnished; the power benefits 
are something like $43.6 million, pro- 
ducing a gross revenue of $1.1 billion. 

I have considerable familiarity with 
the reclamation area, because I am in a 
reclamation State, and a former Senator 
from my State was the author of the 
original reclamation act. These are cash 
register items; they pay their way, with 
interest. 

In addition, the hydroelectric projects 
supply the energy which is in short sup- 
ply at this time. They build economies 
which produce tax revenues. 

Far from being a “pork barrel,” this 
is a strengthening of America in practi- 
cally every facet this bill covers. 

One could go on and develop this mat- 
ter further, but I know that the Senator 
is under a time limit. 

I hope the motion to recommit is de- 
feated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the consent 
agreement previously agreed to be ex- 
tended to include an additional 15 min- 
utes for the Senator from Florida and 
an additional 10 minutes for the manager 
of the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I do not want to be chintzy about 
it, but I thought we had already agreed 
that we would get through with this de- 
bate before the other vote. I told that to 
some Senators. But I am not going to 
object. The Senator from Montana has a 
problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to reiterate the fact that this 
subcommittee had the tremendous task 
of going over, project by project, not only 
those that were in the budget but also 
those which were requested by colleagues 
to be added to the budget. 

I wish to reemphasize that the num- 
ber of projects requested by our Senate 
colleagues and their constituents totaled 
between $400 million and $500 million. 

The No. 1 point that I think should be 
considered is that this committee has 
carefully reviewed each request, and that 
each decision was based upon cost-bene- 
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fit ratios and other criteria, so that it 
was a matter of merit on which we based 
our decision as to each request. 

A very simplistic effort has always been 
made to cut budgets back by across-the- 
board percentage reductions. In 8 years 
as Governor of my State, I heard this 
many times from both the public and 
the legislature. But I think that one of 
the most irresponsible acts that can be 
committed by any legislative body is to 
be totally insensitive to individual cases 
and agencies and projects within each 
budget, instead of looking at each one 
on its merit, to take an arbitrary 5 per- 
cent, 3 percent, or 10 percent cut. 

Mr. President, this is not fiscal respon- 
sibility. If we want to make cuts, I am 
willing to do so, review but on a selective 
cut basis. I think it ought to be amply 
clear that, as the ranking minority mem- 
ber of this committee, I shall insist, with 
all the power I can exert, that any kind 
of cut be made on a selective basis. All I 
am saying is that we are going to take 
each case, each project, on its merit, and 
make such cuts, rather than across the 
board, if I have any voice in that deci- 
sion. 

With respect to any referral back to 
committee, it should be understood that 
we have the responsibility to maintain 
the fiscally responsible character of that 
committee, to consider each case on its 
merits in making selective cuts totaling 
5 percent, rather than across the board. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION—AGENCY 
FOR CONSUMER ADVOCACY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 2:05 p.m. 
having arrived, the Senate will now re- 
sume the consideration ôf the unfinished 
business, S. 707, which will be stated by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 707) to establish a Council of 
Consumer Adyisers in the Executive Office 
of the President, to establish an independent 
Consumer Protection Agency, and to au- 
thorize a program of grants, in order to pro- 
tect and serve the interests of consumers, 
and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the time for debate 
on the cloture motion will be equally 
divided. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that when this vote is 
disposed of, we will resume debate im- 
mediately on the appropriations measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this is 
the second time this year that the Senate 
has been asked to limit debate on S. 707. 
It is the fifth time in the last 2 years on 
a bill creating a consumer protection 
agency. It ought to be the last. 

The vote on the cloture motion on 
July 30 made it clear that well over a 
majority of the Senate wants to see the 
Senate vote on the merits of this bill. 

A minority claims that it is still too 
soon to set a definite limit on debate. 
But let us look at the record: 

Nineteen hearing days have been de- 
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voted to this legislation over the last 4 
years. A hearing record of thousands of 
pages has been prepared. The bill’s pro- 
visions have been shaped and perfected 
not only by Congress and the executive 
branch, but also by outside experts on 
administrative law. 

Today makes the 20th day in the last 
4 years that the bill has been debated on 
the floor of the Senate. 

In this Congress, the bill has already 
been on the floor on 7 different days. 
Over 85 percent of the words spoken by 
Senators during that time have been 
delivered by the minority that opposes 
this bill. 

There is no reason not to now set a 
definite limit to the debate. Debate with- 
out end wastes the time of the Senate. 

Supporters of the bill would welcome 
a debate of any reasonable length. Sup- 
porters of the bill would be happy to 
answer any question any Senator has 
about the bill. They would be happy to 
debate and vote on any reasonable num- 
ber of amendments. 

But this is not the real issue. The 100 
hours available to all Senators after 
cloture will assure adequate time to con- 
clude the 4-year debate on this bill. The 
real issue is whether the Senate will ever 
be permitted to vote to create an inde- 
pendent consumer protection agency. 

S. 707 is landmark legislation. It should 
help increase the understanding in 
Washington of the actual needs and 
interests of people throughout the coun- 
try. It should help make Federal agency 
decisions more informed. 

If, however, it is the view of Congress 
after three years that the Agency is not 
effective, the Agency will be abolished. 
The bill specifically provides for an initial 
authorization of only 3 years. At the end 
of that time Congress will have ample 
opportunity to study the Agency’s record. 
If the ACA continues in existence after 
that time, it will only be because Con- 
gress affirmatively votes to keep the 
Agency alive. 

A minority of the Senate, however, 
should not be able to kill the agency be- 
fore it has had a chance to live. 

I hope that cloture succeeds on the 
vote within 15 minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut mentioned 
that this is the fifth time that this bill 
has been before the Senate. Actually, it 
is not the same bill at all. The 1970 bill 
has been denounced by some of the very 
supporters of the proposed legislation. 
The 1971 bill was denounced by Mr: 
Ralph Nader as a fraud on consumers, 
So this is not the same bill at all. 

The motion is to cut off debate. What 
debate? We have had 10 minutes of 
debate today. The leadership brings up 
any matter it wishes. There is no logjam 
of legislation. We have Fridays off in the 
Senate. Not one bit of legislation is being 
impeded by the pendency of this bill. 

Mr. President, the debate should not 
be called to a halt. It should be allowed 
to continue. If the debate is not ended 
today and we have another cloture vote, 
it has been the custom in the Senate, on 
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most occasions, that after three cloture 
votes, if debate is not cut off, the bill will 
be brought down. 

So if the 42 Senators who voted last 
time against cloture will hold fast for 
two more cloture votes, we can defeat 
this measure, which is not needed, which 
is based on the false premise that all 
consumers think alike, when they do 
not. 

As Prof. John F. Banzat, professor of 
law at George Washington University 
and professor of legal activism, I believe 
has stated, if you set up one Government 
agency to police the work or oversee the 
work of one agency or force one agency’s 
views on another agency, then after you 
set that up, it will not be long before 
you have to set up another agency to 
police the work of the watchdog. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article by Mr. Smith Hempstone and an 
editorial published in the Birmingham 
News in opposition to this bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

WATCHING WATCHDOGS 
(By Smith Hempstone) 

The White House can hardly make a move 
these days without getting “impeachment 
politics” thrown at it. So it is not unusual 
that some backers of legislation to create 
& consumer protection agency would be run- 
ning around town claiming that President 
Nixon’s threat to veto this new superagency 
is impeachment politics—that he is bowing 
to conservatives who oppose the bill in order 
to win their support in his fight against im- 
peachment. 

But that is just a smokescreen to hide the 
real arguments against what could turn into 
a giant boondoggle in the name of consum- 
erism. 

Opponents of the bill are hard at work in 
the Senate trying to head off creation of 
CPA. They contend, and with considerable 
justification, that it would be just another 
expensive government agency, staffed by doz- 
ens or perhaps hundreds of high-paid law- 
yers and countless other researchers, typists 
and paper-shuffiers, whose principal function 
would be to harass other government agen- 
cies and private businesses—all with dubious 
benefit to consumers. 

It is a strange concept that holds that gov- 
ernment agencies created to look after the 
public interest must in turn be watched over 
by still more government agencies. But that’s 
the way it is in Washington: Bureaucracy 
feeds on bureaucracy; that’s how the town 
got so full of overlapping operations. What 
the Congress ought to be doing is eliminat- 
ing a few agencies instead of creating more. 

CPA would be able to stick its finger into 
just about every other governmental opera- 
tion around—any that “may substantially af- 
fect the interest of consumers.” Since almost 
everything is related in some way to con- 
sumers, that is a pretty broad mandate. 

There are a couple of interesting excep- 
tions, however. One would prohibit CPA 
from horning in on most labor negotiations; 
the other would prohibit it from interfering 
in broadcasting license applications before 
the Federal Communications Commission. A 
suspicious person might easily get the idea 
that backers of the legislation might have 
been playing a little politics of their own 
by writing in those exemptions—like cozying 
up to big labor and the media to get support 
for the bill. 

The legislative director of the AFL-CIO, 
Andrew Biemilier, made it plain that his 
organization, which favors creation of the 
agency, would oppose it without exemptions 
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for labor. “We don’t regard labor relations as 
having a consumer interest. We don’t want 
another government agency intervening in 
labor-management relations, sticking their 
nose in our affairs,” he said. He’s got to be 
joking. Since when have consumer interests 
been unaffected by wage negotiations? 

With few exceptions, CPA would be able 
to swing high, wide and handsome. It would 
have the right to sit in on decision-making 
and then appeal agency decisions it didn’t 
like to the courts. It would have authority 
to investigate consumer fraud and other con- 
duct it felt detrimental to consumers. It 
could require private businesses to furnish 
information about their operations. 

The way one supporter described its rela- 
tionship with other agencies: “With an inde- 
pendent CPA looking over his shoulder, the 
product-safety agency won't be so quick to 
tell a manufacturer his lead-based Christ- 
mas tinsel won’t be banned until after he has 
unloaded this year’s supply on the market. 
The transportation-safety people will think 
twice before taking an auto maker's word 
that a defect in his vehicles isn’t anything to 
be concerned with.” 

That sounds like putting the watchdog out 
to guard the watchdog. The product-safety 
agencies presumably were established to look 
after consumer interests. Before long, no 
doubt, there would have to be a third watch- 
dog that is guarding the first watchdog. 

The President is threatening to veto the 
legislation unless some changes are made to 
tie a few strings on the proposed agency. 
Rather than tinkering with it, Congress prob- 
ably would be better off just to forget about 
it entirely. 

What the consumers need more than any- 
thing are congressmen and administration 
officials who will do the job they're supposed 
to do, which is to watch after the public’s 
(the consumers’) interests. If congressmen 
aren't up to the job, maybe what the con- 
sumers ought to do is vote in some new 
watchdogs. 


[From the Birmingham News] 
SUPPORT FOR ALLEN 


Alabama’s junior senator, Democrat Jim 
Allen, has established himself as an astute 
parliamentary tactician and a formidable foe 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate of legislation 
he opposes. Allen’s knowledge of the Senate 
rule book already has paid off in some im- 
portant victories. 

But Allen is up to his eyebrows in a fight 
over the proposed Consumer Protection Act 
which may, before it is through, test his met- 
tle as never before. 

This is one fight in which Allen deserves 
support from the home folks. The intent of 
the legislation which Allen opposes is to 
establish an agency with broad lobbying pow- 
ers which could intervene in any activities 
by federal agencies or the courts on behalf 
of what he considers to be the interests of 
the consumer, 

The proposed agency is generally referred 
to as the Consumer Protection Agency. But 
Allen recently offered an amendment, which 
was passed, changing the name to The 
Agency for Consumer Advocacy. The change 
in name may take some getting used to, since 
the proposed agency has been called by its 
former name for some time. 

The new name is, however, more appro- 
priate. The agency would be an advocate. It 
would have powers to challenge any action 
taken by a government agency and could be 
& party to any adjudication by quasi-judicial 
agencies such as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Let’s say that a case is before the FTC. 
There are now two parties: The company or 
businessman charged with a violation and 
the FTC prosecutor, who acts as an advocate 
before the FTC administrative judge. 

Under the proposed legislation, the Agency 
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for Consumer Advocacy would be allowed to 
intervene as a third party. Since the chances 
are more than remote that the ACA would 
side with the businessman, the result in 
every case would be dual prosecution. The al- 
leged offender would be beset by prosecutors 
from both the FTC and the ACA. 

To opponents of the proposed legislation, 
such dual prosecution would be a pointless 
and wasteful duplication. 

Proponents of the legislation argue that 
existing agencies have become “captive” of 
the interests they regulate. If that charge 
can be proved, the thing to do is to fire the 
bureaucrats who have become soft on the 
job and hire some more. Creating a new layer 
of bureaucracy is not the answer. 

From almost every aspect the proposed 
legislation is bad. The definition of “con- 
sumer” in the legislation is so broad as to 
include every living man, woman and child 
in the country. As Sen, Robert Taft Jr., R- 
Ohio, said in opposition to the bill, “Who 
can speak for every man?” 

The powers of the proposed agency would 
be so broad that it could intervene at any 
stage in negotiations between this nation 
and nations abroad. 

In the minority views of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, opposing 
senators raised these points regarding nego- 
tiations with foreign countries: “Has anyone 
seriously considered the implications of these 
powers? In our example, Secretary (Henry) 
Kissinger must keep the (ACA) continually 
informed of all expected and actual activity 
at each stage of negotiations, must listen to 
the (ACA) before making a decision at each 
stage, and must give the (ACA) an oppor- 
tunity equal to any other party—equal op- 
portunity to the person negotiating for a 
foreign nation, be he king or minister. 

“Can anyone imagine the secretary of state 
telling some sheik, ‘Excuse me, before I de- 
cide on your new proposition, I must contact 
the administrator of the (Agency for Con- 
sumer Advocacy) or one of his agents’.” 

Whatever good intentions may have moti- 
vated the advocates of this legislation have 
become far offset by the excesses the bill 
contains, The bill should be killed, and it is 
to be hoped that Sen. Allen and his col- 
leagues can engineer it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to my distinguished colleague 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the whole 
problem with this bill is that even if it 
shall be a matter to kill it, notwithstand- 
ing the fact the majority wants it, that 
if it succeeded before, and it is antici- 
pated it will succeed again, it makes me 
wonder whether Senator ALLEN will call 
it off and go ahead with the merits of the 
bill if less than 42 Senators vote for that 
position, I doubt it. 

Mr. President, the simple fact is that 
an effort has been made by the opponents 
of the bill to make U.S. business afraid of 
this bill. 

There is absolutely no ground.for that 
fear, it is highly invidious to U.S. busi- 
ness to take a position so opposed to the 
interest of consumers in this country. 

This is a consumers’ economy in 
America. What we are doing is con- 
solidating in one agency of Government 
the consumers’ advocacy function which, 
in principle, exists in every Federal Gov- 
ernment department and agency but, in 
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fact, does not operate that way. That is 
what it is all about. 

Mr. President, we have locked in, be- 
tween Senator Risicorr and myself, two 
very experienced business lawyers long 
before we became legislators, and Sena- 
tor Percy, a business executive himself, 
so many protections—we have almost ex- 
ceeded what we ought to do in terms of 
protection—that business shall not be 
harassed or abused or made difficult. 

On the contrary, to have a functional 
agency which will be able to give busi- 
ness a clean bill of health in respect to 
consumer relations will be of enormous 
benefit to business. 

Mr. President, this agency which we 
would create has no policing power, it 
cannot get secrets other agencies have, 
even if those secrets were given to an- 
other agency by agreement with an in- 
dividual or a firm, 

In short, all of the fears, the fear tac- 
tics which have been used here about use 
of this agency to harass American busi- 
ness, are completely groundless, as an in- 
spection of the details show, and there 
is no big bureaucracy involved. Our best 
estimates are that the organization will 
not exceed 250 to 300 employees. 

The consumers’ movement is a tre- 
mendous movement in this country, Mr. 
President, and I believe that our con- 
stituents, every one of us, want this kind 
of legislation for their protection. I do 
not believe they want us to be scared off 
by unfounded fears of American business 
inculcated in the business community 
simply because there are various people, 
and I do not challenge their motives or 
sincerity, who are against this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to S. 707, the bill creating the 
Agency for Consumer Advocacy. 

On April 3, 1974, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H.R. 13161 by a vote 
of 293 to 94. We are now debating an al- 
most identical bill. 

What is it? 

Both the House and Senate bills estab- 
lish an Agency for Consumer Advocacy 
as an independent, nonregulatory agency. 
The Agency is to be headed by an Ad- 
ministrator appointed for a term of 4 
years by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. All functions 
and powers of the Agency are vested in 
the Administrator. The Administrator 
appoints a General Counsel and may 
appoint five Assistant Administrators. 

The principal function of the Adminis- 
trator is to represent the interests of 
consumers before Federal agencies and 
Federal courts. “Interest of consumers” 
is defined to include any health, safety, 
or economic matter which might be im- 
portant to individuals in their role of 
consumer. 

Section 6(2) of the bill states: 

The functions of the Administrator shall 
ibe to (1) represent the interests of con- 
sumers before federal agencies and federal 
courts, in accordance with this Act; 


What Federal agencies? Neither the 
bill nor the report lists the agencies 
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whose functions and responsibilities are 
to be subject to ACA interference. One 
has to look to the entire bill, to discover 
what agencies are excepted in whole or 
in part. 

The first exception is found in section 
6(a) (11). If I understand this provision, 
it would exempt the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and the Mediation Service. 

The next exception appears on page 
85 of the bill. Section 17(d) excepts the 
CIA, FBI, and national security and in- 
telligence functions of the Department 
of Defense. Subsection (e) on the same 
page gives a partial exemption to FCC 
with respect to renewal of radio and 
television broadcasting license. I call this 
“partial” because presumably ACA could 
intervene in original granting of licens- 
ing or in other FCC actions such as the 
present dispute between CATV and com- 
mercial stations. Thus ACA can be ex- 
pected to intervene in the actions of the 
hundreds of Federal agencies with the 
exception of labor, national security, and 
radio-TV renewals. 

Why call ACA an agency? Section 
5(b) (1) states: 


The Agency shall be directed and admin- 
istered by an Administrator. 


Section 5(c) (1) states: 
The functions and powers of the Agency 
shall be vested in the Administrator. 


Section 5(c) (3) states: 

The Administrator shall exercise all ex- 
ecutive and administrative functions of the 
Agency. 


Section 5(e) states: 

There shall be in the Agency a General 
Counsel who shall be appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator. 


Section 5(f) states: 

The Administrator is authorized to appoint 
within the Agency not to exceed five Assist- 
ant Administrators. 


This is not an agency. This is a one- 
man dictatorship. Senator Ervin and 
three other Senators in their minority 
report refer to the Administrator as 
follows: 

S. 707 would coronate a Caesar within the 
Federal Bureaucracy. With deference to 
Shakespeare, we say to other supporters of 
consumer rights that our support is no less 
than theirs; that we rise against this Caesar, 
not because we desire consumer protection 
less, but because we desire good government 
more. 


Mr, President, I am in entire agree- 
ment with this statement. 

The original name of the proposed 
agency is a cruel hoax upon the Ameri- 
can people. Every American is a con- 
sumer, and every American wants pro- 
tection for the consumer. The bill with 
its apple pie and motherhood name will 
do nothing to solve the day-to-day prob- 
lems of the consumer. We will complain 
about overcharges for unneeded automo- 
tive repairs; the prepaid merchandise 
that never arrives; the dishonest used 
car salesman; and the unhonored guar- 
antee. But this bill will have no im- 
pact whatsoever on these problems. The 
customer could write to the proposed 
agency, which has information gather- 
ing powers, but his letter would only go 
into the files. It would be much more 
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effective if he directed his letter to the 
Better Business Bureau that exists in 
almost every city. 

Instead, the Agency for Consumer Ad- 
vocacy is given the authority to inter- 
vene in cases now handled by some 50 
administrative agencies. It not only be- 
comes a party in these cases but its law- 
yers can carry the cases all the way to 
the Supreme Court. It will be involved in 
very complex and lengthy Federal ad- 
ministrative proceedings and court ap- 
peals involving such things as antitrust 
cases, rate settings, drug approvals and 
a plethora of other complicated matters 
and its effect will be to further delay the 
months or years that they now some- 
times take. Thus, the consumer is hurt 
rather than helped by the proposed new 
agency. 

Mr. President, I have read the major- 
ity report on this bill. I was especially 
interested in the 1% pages following 
the subtitle, “The Need for the Legis- 
lation.” Not one single example is cited. 
The sponsors of this bill merely tell us 
that congressional committees, the GAO, 
other Federal agencies, special commis- 
sions, consumer organizations, respon- 
sible business organizations and news- 
papers “are continually documenting the 
failure of Federal programs to ade- 
quately consider the interests of con- 
sumers.” 

This statement immediately raised in 
my mind the questions, What one? 
What congressional committee? What 
Federal agency? What special commis- 
sion? What responsible business orga- 
nization? Newspapers? I could probably 
name a couple of them. Consumer orga- 
nizations? Ralph Nader comes to mind. 
Then I am lost. I am unable to imagine 
any responsible business organization 
desiring this bill to become law. The 
idea of any Federal agency requesting 
supervision by another Federal agency— 
to use an expression of a younger gener- 
ation than mine—‘blows my mind.” 

Mr President, we do not need this law. 

During this decade, Congress has re- 
acted to consumer protection demands 
by enacting many new laws creating 
new Federal agencies. To mention a few 
of the better known agencies over which 
the new agency would become a super 
agency, I mention: 

National Commission for Product 
Safety; 

Fair Packaging and Labeling Act; 

Product Safety Administration; 

Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration; 

Interstate Land Sales Act; 

Truth in Lending Act; 

The Ban and Warning on Cigarette 
Advertising; 

The Environmental Protection Agency; 

The Radiation Control Act; 

The Clean Air Bill; 

Interstate Protection System 
Wholesome meat; and 

The Federal Energy Office. 

Earlier created, but now more active 
and effective we have: 

The Food and Drug Administration ; 

The Federal Trade Commission; 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission; 


for 
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The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; 

Various branches in the Department of 
Agriculture; and 

Legal Services Act. 

Mr. President, speaking as a consumer, 
I sometimes feel already overprotected. 

If any of these Federal agencies which 
I have named are not doing the job they 
were created to do, they should be 
abolished rather than hampered by this 
one unknown individual who will be the 
sole administrator of the proposed super 
agency and will be answerable to no one 
as to his activities. Further, we have 
oversight congressional committees with 
full power to call these agencies to task 
if they are not doing their job. 

Mr. President, this bill fails to do what 
most needs to be done. Conspicuously 
absent from the list of agencies over 
which the ACA will have overriding juris- 
diction is the National Labor Relations 
Board and other agencies dealing with 
labor and unions. Yet, I can think of 
nothing which hurts the consumer more 
than the increased costs, if not unavyail- 
ability of products, than a secondary boy- 
cott, a jurisdictional strike, or a recogni- 
tion strike. Arizona growers of lettuce 
and grapes, for example, have had re- 
curring national boycotts of retail stores 
selling such products not produced by 
Chavez’ union. In Texas, we have wit- 
nessed a year-long boycott of Farah 
trousers. How much has the consumer’s 
wallet been hurt by the fact that the 
company finally gave in? 

Mr. President, ACA would have juris- 
diction over many of the divisions and 
offices of the Department of Agriculture. 
I am curious as to whether it could in- 
tervene in cases and activities of the 
Department of Labor. For example, I be- 
lieve the Department of Labor’s Employ- 
ment Standards Administration deter- 
mines the minimum wage to be paid for 
construction as required by the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

For years, I have attempted to get 
something done about the David-Bacon 

_and Walsh-Healy Acts. Excessive wage 
rates in the construction industry are 
largely the result of the Department of 
Labor using the union scale in fixing the 
rate for construction of federally 
financed projects. Walsh-Healy rates for 
Federal purchases are again set by the 
union scale and contribute highly to 
inflation. 

This is a highly legitimate consumer 
interest, but does any Senator really be- 
lieve the ACA would be interested in 
intervening in these matters? 

Senator Hansen has recently uncoy- 
ered a practice which must have alarmed 
many in this Chamber. The Farmer’s 
Loan Administration refers all loan re- 
quests to the Department of Labor. The 
Department of Labor, in turn, sends such 
loan applications to the AFL-CIO for 
clearance. I am confident that my good 
friend, Senator Hansen, does not expect 
that the ACA, if it presently existed, 
would intervene in this reprehensible 
practice. 

Mr. President, the labor exception or 
prohibition reads: 

The Administrator shall not intervene or 
participate in any agency or judicial pro- 
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ceeding or activity directly concerning a 
labor dispute involving wages or working 
conditions affecting health and safety. 


Thus, the bill would also exempt OSHA 
as well as NLRB. Proceedings of these 
two agencies have been under congres- 
sional attack from the day of their en- 
actment. No one can deny that their ac- 
tivities result in a substantial impact 
upon consumer prices. 

Mr. President, section 6(a)(11) ex- 
empting labor matters from ACA inter- 
vention is so written that one cannot 
determine what activities the ACA might 
have a right of intervention. 

The NLRB under section 8(b) (6) is 
given the task of preventing feather- 
bedding. It has been a most ineffective 
provision, yet consumers have a high 
degree of interest in seeing it enforced. 
As I understand the bill, ACA could not 
intervene. 

This Congress passed many amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in addition to raising minimums, Addi- 
tional coverage of domestics, State, 
county and municipal employees, changes 
and elimination of many exemptions of 
overtime provisions previously enjoyed 
by many industries all call for extensive 
study and preparation of directives. 
Surely the consumer has a great interest 
in what the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator does, but does ACA have any 
power here? 

The Senate passed a comprehensive 
private pension bill. The cost of in- 
creased pension benefits, early retire- 
ment, et cetera, have an impact on con- 
sumer interests. May ACA intervene? 

Pending bills federalizing State work- 
men’s compensation laws and unem- 
ployment compensation have a large im- 
pact on the consumer. Can we expect the 
ACA Administrator to appear before 
congressional committees and state his 
position? 

Mr. President, as I understand section 
6(a) (11), the ACA Administrator has 
the right of advocacy and court appeal 
for such actions as reduction in feder- 
ally regulated utility rates even though 
such might later result in a wage dispute. 
The same would be true of reduction in 
postal rates, and prevention of construc- 
tion which may have an adverse impact 
upon the environment, or traffic or re- 
sale value of homes. , 

Mr. President, these are just a few of 
the vital issues which require answers 
from the proponents of this bill. 

Mr. President, this bill would polarize 
American citizens. Proponents of ACA 
tend to speak of “consumers” as if they 
were invented in the late 1960s. They 
see them as a group whose interests have 
been slighted and whose concerns have 
been ignored. But who are American 
consumers if they are not the same 
American public that government has 
been serving for nearly 200 years? 

I am a consumer and I do not intend 
to vote against myself, but I do intend 
to vote against this bill. I do so because 
I believe that the substance of this legis- 
lation will not ultimately protect con- 
sumers—it will injure them. 

Proponents of ACA allege that such 
an independent entity is essential to 
monitor all other Federal agencies. This 
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situation is alleged to exist because all 
our regulatory agencies have been “cap- 
tured” by the very interest they are sup- 
posed to regulate. I am bewildered by the 
suggestion that all our existing Federal 
agencies are in some way corrupt and 
the best way to resolve this is through the 
creation of a now uncorruptable agency. 
I again say that if any agency has been 
captured by interests it is supposed to 
regulate, it is the NLRB, but that has 
been exempted. 

The interest of consumers is identical 
to the public interest, for the general 
public and the consumers are all one and 
the same. The regulatory agencies we 
have set up over the past 70 years were 
designed to protect the public interest. 

Mr. President, this bill would unneces- 
sarily hurt business and ultimately the 
consumer, 

The ACA bill, if made law, would have 
the following effects upon business and 
ultimately the consumer. It would exac- 
erbate feelings of mistrust and dishar- 
mony between the business community 
and the consumer interests. It would fos- 
ter a “them-against-us” mentality in 
which cooperative problem-solving of 
consumer complaints would have no 
place. It would increase the costs of doing 
business in terms of time, effort, and 
money to meet filing and reporting re- 
quirements. Such costs would be reflect- 
ed in higher prices paid by consumers. 
No existing Federal agency could any 
longer guarantee the confidentiality of 
business records, documents, and other 
information submitted voluntarily to the 
agency. Resort will necessarily be taken 
to the subpena power with litigation in- 
stituted by business to defend the confi- 
dentiality of trade secrets. 

It would create uncertainties among 
members of the business community con- 
cerning the finality of all existing rules 
and regulations of Federal agencies. 
Since ACA could challenge any rule or 
regulation, even if the ACA did not par- 
ticipate in the administrative process, no 
rule would be final until ACA decided it 
was in the consumer's interest. 

Mr. President, I was especially inter- 
ested in that section of the minority re- 
port which concludes that ACA could 
meddle in foreign affairs. The minority 
state: 

The State Department being a target 
agency for the ACA under this bill, let us 
consider what the ACA could, as a matter 
of unchallengeable right, do in regard to 
Secretary of State Kissinger’s negotiations 
which may relate to trade of fuel products 
in this country from the Middle East— 
Has any one seriously considered the impli- 
cations of these powers? Secretary Kissinger 
must keep the ACA continually informed or 
all exported and actual activity at each stage 
of the negotiations, must listen to the ACA 
before making a decision at each stage, and 
give the ACA an opportunity equal to any 
other party—equal opportunity to the per- 
son negotiating for a foreign nation, be he 
King or Minister. Can anyone imagine the 
Secretary of State telling some Sheik, Ex- 
cuse me, before I decide on your new propo- 
sition, I must contact the Administrator of 
the ACA? 


I call upon the proponents of this bill 
to answer these allegations. If they are 
accurate, and I have no reason to ques- 
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tion them, I just cannot understand how 
any Senator can vote for this bill. 

Mr. President, my disagreement with 
the principles of this bill is so complete 
that I sincerely believe the bill should 
be tabled and forgotten. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, some may 
consider me old fashioned. But in this 
whole area of consumer protection, I be- 
lieve we have already gone too far. I 
still believe that the consumer has the 
right to purchase a cheaper piece of 
merchandise, or one that will not last as 
long; that he has a right to make a mis- 
take. I do not object to Federal require- 
ments that he know the facts, but I still 
retain my belief that a competitive mar- 
ketplace is the best enforcer of consumer 
protection. 

Mr. President, I conclude with a few 
remarks in support of the Tower-Fannin 
amendment, 1567. On Wednesday of last 
week, the Senate debated at length upon 
the question of whether to accept the 
Commerce Committee language or the 
Government Operations Committee lan- 
guage with respect to the exemption of 
labor from coverage by ACA. The vote on 
this amendment accepted the Commerce 
Committee language as set forth in sec- 
tion 6(a) (11) of the bill. 

In my view, there was little difference 
between the effect of the language be- 
tween the two provisions. Under either, 
labor for the most part was exempt from 
coverage by ACA. Yet the speeches in 
most part were confined to the argument 
as to whether labor should or should not 
be exempt. 

There can be no confusion with re- 
spect to the Tower-Fannin amendment. 
The amendment strikes out the proyiso 
to section 6(2) (11) and labor would un- 
questionably be covered by the bill. Pas- 
sage of this amendment would place la- 
bor agencies on the same basis as all 
other agencies. 

At this time, I do not propose to go 
into the many reasons why labor agen- 
cies should not be exempted. Turn on 
your radio and listen to the news—read 
your newspaper. Strikes are sweeping 
the country. Government employees shut 
down Baltimore. Ohio cities were para- 
lyzed. Hospitals were closed in Cali- 
fornia. Can anyone seriously argue that 
consumers are not affected by labor dis- 
putes? Can the U.S. Senate pass a con- 
sumer bill and leave completely out of it 
the interest which has the greatest ef- 
fect upon the consumer? 

If we are to have an Agency for Con- 
sumer Advocacy which is not a complete 
fraud upon the American people, we 
must include the labor agencies. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the real 
question before us today is: How much 
longer must the Senate of the United 
States endure an obvious attempt to kill 
this important measure by talking it to 
death? If discussion of the bill is really 
desired, then let us vote cloture and pro- 
ceed on to specific amendments dealing 
with specific problems that concern the 
members of this body. 

What is being done, instead, is nothing 
less than a hoax on this Chamber, and 
on the American people. The intent is not 
to discuss the bill or its substance, but 
to talk around it. The intent is not to 
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deal with it on its merits, but to prevent 
just such a discussion. The intent is not 
to improve the measure by amendment, 
but to talk it to death under the guise 
of “extended debate.” 

That strategy by opponents of the 
measure succeeded 2 years ago. It should 
not, and will not, be permitted to succeed 
again. We have had enough idle chatter 
about the bill. We have had enough of 
the scare language about what this bill 
might do. We have had enough of the 
“red herrings” that have been invented 
by industry lobbyists to scare off poten- 
tial supporters. 

It is now a time to address the bill 
and what it really would do—namely, to 
help protect the health and safety—the 
lives—of the citizens of this country. And, 
to help check instances of shoddy goods 
and services, unfair practices, misrepre- 
sentation, and fraud that are perpetrated 
too often on too many American con- 
sumers. 

PROTECTING PEOPLE TO THE POOR HOUSE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the most 
serious problem facing the American peo- 
ple today is inflation. This is apparent 
from the mail that comes into my office, 
from the conversations that I have with 
constituents, and from the many stories 
carried in the media. 

Recently the First National Bank of 
Arizona published some statistics which 
are very revealing in regard to the burden 
of inflation. 

First National Bank and Arizona State 
University sponsored a study which 
showed comparative living costs for 1973 
in Metropolitan Phoenix and 23 other 
large American cities. This study indi- 
cated that the cost of living for an aver- 
age family of four in Phoenix was $12,151 
in 1973—ranking the city as one of the 
most economical places to live in the 
United States. Living costs were higher in 
19 of the cities studied. 

The most interesting statistics, how- 
ever, concern the increases in living costs 
between 1972 and 1973. 

For the average family in Phoenix 
housing costs went up 4.6 percent, cloth- 
ing and personal care costs rose 9.2 per- 
cent, transportation costs went up 12.7 
percent and food cost 18.5 percent more. 

These figures seem pretty steep until 
we come to the matter of “taxes.” The 
average family in Phoenix was hit by a 
20.6-percent increase in personal income 
taxes and a 35-percent jump in social 
security and disability taxes. Thus, the 
greatest rate of inflation was in the taxes 
imposed by the Federal Government on 
its citizens. 

Mr. President, it becomes more and 
more apparent that Government—the 
Federal Government—is the major cul- 
prit in the inflationary spiral. It is some- 
what ironic that the graduated income 
tax which is supposed to help equalize 
the weight of the tax burden actually 
works to give the Government a vested 
interest in inflation. As wages go up, the 
Federal Government’s bite becomes 
bigger. 

In addition, we have the Congress 
passing bill after bill that increase the 
cost of doing business and thus the costs 
to American consumers for the goods 
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they must have. The Consumer Protec- 
tion Agency legislation now before the 
Senate is another evample of a law 
which would bring higher and higher 
prices for goods. 

Last week President Nixon gave an ex- 
cellent speech concerning the causes of 
inflation and whet we can do to curs it. 
Some people were disappointed that the 
President did not propose some dramatic 
blockbuster program to beat inflation 
overnight. The fact is that inflation is 
the result of forces—including actions by 
Congress—which have been at work since 
well before President Nixon took office. 

We will not cure inflation in a day or 
a week or a month. We can cure infla- 
tion only through a persistent and un- 
swerving dedication and through co- 
operation of the people, the unions, the 
business community, the administration 
and the Congress. 

For our part in the Congress, we must 
have a balanced or a surplus budget. We 
must reject schemes which would in- 
crease spending for existing Federal 
programs or add costly new programs. 

We must halt the flood of bills that add 
enormous costs for business and indus- 
try—costs which ultimately are borne by 
the consumer. 

We must reject legislation which would 
tie millstones around the neck of Amer- 
ican business and industry at a critical 
time in our economic history. 

Too many of the bills presented to Con- 
gress as legislation to “protect” the peo- 
ple are deadly boomerangs which wind up 
slamming the consumer in the pocket- 
book. 

We must begin to admit that the Gov- 
ernment is not all-wise and all-power- 
ful, that there are limits to what the 
Government can do for the people. Our 
national production and our resources 
are not, at any one given point, infinite. 
There are limits. And more important, we 
must remember that government itself is 
not a producer of wealth; government 
cannot give anything to one person with- 
out taking it away from another. 

Recently politicians have made a big 
thing out of laws to “protect” the people. 
Each time the Congress passes a law to 
protect the people, the Congress assesses 
the people another cost. The fact that 
the cost usually is well camouflaged does 
not diminish the fact that it is another 
real cost and thus inflationary in these 
times. 

Mr. President, I do not know how much 
more protection our people can stand. 
It appears the Congress is getting peril- 
ously close to protecting people out of 
their homes, their food, their cars, and 
perhaps their jobs. 

I would hope that we will heed the mes- 
sage from President Nixon and adopt a 
program of fiscal responsibility which 
will contribute to economic stability. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all amendments 
which are now pending at the desk shall 
be considered to have been presented 
and read for the purposes of satisfying 
the requirements of rule XXTI. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAM L. Scott). Is there objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, my good 
friend from New York spoke about the 
merits of this bill. In my judgment, from 
having studied this bill in its present 
status, I do not think there is any merit 
in the bill. 

For that reason, I think it is essential 
for those of us who think that this bill 
would play havoc with our system of 
government and would subject all the 
businessmen of America to the uncon- 
trolled, arbitrary power of one single in- 
dividual whose decisions cannot be re- 
viewed by any power on Earth to: have 
further time to enlighten some of our 
brethren in the Senate who have not yet 
seen the light. 

For that reason; I sincerely hope that 
the Senate will permit those of us who 
recognize what a tyrannous bill this is 
to continue to point out the vast, uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable powers that 
the bill vests in a single individual in a 
government where it has been recognized 
that no one individual can be safely 
trusted with unrivaled governmental 
power. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for debate having expired, the clerk will 
report the motion to invoke cloture. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLoTuRE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close the debate upon 
the bill, S. 707, to establish a Council of 
Consumer Advisers in the Executive Office 
of the President, to establish an independ- 
ent Consumer Protection Agency, and to 
authorize a program of grants, in order to 
protect and serve the interests of consum- 
ers, and for other p 
Abaham Ribicoff. 

Howard M. Metzenbaum. 
Philip A. Hart. 

Joseph R, Biden, Jr. 
Mike Mansfield. 
Edmund 8. Muskie. 

. Warren G. Magnuson. 
. Gale W. McGee. 

. John O. Pastore, 

. Henry M. Jackson. 

. William D. Hathaway. 
. Lee Metcalf. 

. Walter D. Huddleston. 
. Floyd K. Haskell, 

. Claiborne Pell. 

. Clifford P. Case. 

. Edward W. Brooke. 

. Edward M. Kennedy 

. Charles H. Percy. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to rule XXTI, the Chair now directs the 
clerk to call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Cotton 


Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
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Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 


Gravel Mansfield 


Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Randolph 


VOTE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WiL- 
LIAM L. Scott). Pursuant to rule XXII, 
a rolicall has been had and a quorum is 
present. 

The question before the Senate is, Is 
it the sense of the Senate that debate on 
the bill (S. 707) to establish a council of 
consumer advisers in the Executive Office 
of the President, to establish an inde- 
pendent consumer protection agency, 
and to authorize a program of grants, in 
order to protect and serve the interests 
of consumers, and for other purposes, 
shall be brought to a close? 

The yeas and nays are mandatory un- 
der the rule, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
and the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone) 
are necessarily absent. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 59, 
nays 39, as follows: 

[No. 345 Leg.] 
YEAS—59 


Hathaway 
Hollings 


Muskie 
Nelson 


Cranston 
Domenici 


Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 

. Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 


NAYS—39 


Dole 
Dominick 
Eastland 


Johnston 
Long 


Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Staford 
Steyenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wiliams 


McClellan 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


NOT VOTING—2 


Fong 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 


CLURE). On this vote there are 59 yeas 
and 39 nays. Two-thirds of the Senators 
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present and voting not having voted in 
the affirmative, the cloture motion is re- 
jected. 


PUBLIC WORKS FOR WATER AND 
POWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate returns 
to the consideration of H.R. 15155, the 
Public Works Appropriations bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the motion of the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) to 
recommit with instructions. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend until the Senate is in 
order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, we are 
going to vote in a few minutes. This is 
the appropriation bill for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Bonneville, TVA, Appalachia, 
rivers and harbors, all the U.S. Army En- 
gineers civil works projects, and other 
agencies. Amendments have been com- 
pleted. The motion is to recommit the 
bill to the committee, with a 5-percent 
reduction. 

Mr. President, we have a new system 
on these reductions, if any, how to make 
them after the committee has acted on 
the bill, I ask the Senator from Maine 
if he would permit me to ask him just 
& few questions. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I would appreciate it. 

The Senator from Maine has been ap- 
pointed, as we know, as chairman of our 
new committee on the legislative budget. 
I call the Senator’s attention to the pres- 
ent situation that we have for this meth- 
od of making reductions and bringing 
matters in line. I noted yesterday, I think 
ri he voted against a motion of this 


Is that correct? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I ask the Senator what 
his idea is now. I know the membership 
would be interested in the approach, the 
method, and the plan that he under- 
stands that he and his committee will 
propose to follow and what he thinks 
about this particular reduction at this 
particular time? 

Mr. MUSKIE, I shall be glad to do 
that, may I say, to the Senator. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I shall try to do it un- 
der the time restraints. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield additional time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. First of all, the Budget 
Committee has not been formed, orga- 
nized, or staffed, nor has it adopted poli- 
cy applicable to this year. But I think 
it might be useful, and this was the ques- 
tion the Senator put to me privately, 
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to undertake to put this debate in the 
context of the procedure that will be 
given its first trial run next year. 

Next year, in the spring, we shall be 
asked and the Budget Committee has the 
responsibility of recommending to the 
Senate a first concurrent resolution 
establishing an overall ceiling, and then 
subtargets applicable to all programs and 
functions, and, of course, to all commit- 
tees of the Senate. That will be debated. 
The Senate will vote on it. That will be 
the target for all committees as we pro- 
ceed through the appropriations process. 

The appropriations bills will then move 
through the process as they now do, bear- 
ing in mind the targets set by the first 
concurrent resolution. : 

When that work is finished, to the ex- 
tent that there are discrepancies between 
the targets set up in the spring and the 
appropriations bills, those must then be 
reconciled by the Senate, first by the 
Budget Committee then by the Senate 
as a whole. The philosophy of that ap- 
proach is that if we are to operate within 
constraints, those constraints ought to 
be applied on an overall basis from the 
point of view of the overa:l perspective 
we have of the resources available and 
the priorities that ought to be applied. 

I do not know what, if anything, the 
Budget Committee, when it is formed 
this year, feels it would like to do with 
respect to this year’s problem. We have a 
problem that concerns all citizens. The 
use of budgetary restraint is obviously a 
useful tool. I think it not unlikely that 
the Budget Committee, even though it is 
not in its first year of full operation, may 
undertake to recommend a policy to the 
Senate which applies, overall, the total 
results achieved by the Appropriations 
Committee and the Senate. Then we can 
balance our priorities. The Senators can 
decide whether or not, overall, there 
ought to be a cut; how much it ought to 
be; and if it ought to be more than a 
general cut or a selective one, what that 
ought to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional 2 minutes to the Senator. 

Mr, MUSKIE. There are indications 
already from some of the Senators who 
would be on that committee that they 
would welcome that kind of initiative by 
the Budget Committee. As soon as we 
are organized and staffed, as soon as the 
minority members have been selected 
and we are in a position to meet as a 
group, I would not be surprised but what 
this kind of initiative was taken. Indeed, 
I would welcome it. 

In the budget reform legislation we are 
given a watchdog responsibility over the 
budget. We are not in a position today, 
of course, as a committee, to take a posi- 
tion on the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Florida, 
joined in, I think, by the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina. They 
are both going to be members of the 
Budget Committee. They feel very deeply 
about this. I honor them for that. 

As far as I am concerned, I think my 
preference this year would be to take a 
look at what we finally achieve by the ap- 
propriations process, and then decide 
i or not we ought to vote a roll- 

ack. 
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Let me say that I have watched the 
operations of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 
I have been impressed by the commit- 
ment to fiscal budgetary prudence he has 
reflected in his leadership of that com- 
mittee, matched, I believe, by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. I think 
we do not go amiss in this transition pe- 
riod in the full budgetary process when 
relying on the judgment of Senators of 
this kind. We still reserve upon our- 
selves the option of adopting an overall 
policy this year, or at least recommend- 
ing it to the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator 
very much for his constructive views. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Arkansas, the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

I have about the same view of this 
situation as the distinguished Senator 
from Maine. Let me point to what can 
happen and what you are encouraging 
by this kind of procedure that you are 
undertaking to follow here today. If 
everybody knows his bill will get a 5- 
percent cut when it gets on the floor, all 
he has to do is to up his appropriation, 
and, with a 5-percent cut, it is about at 
the level he wanted to begin with. That 
is not the way to proceed in this thing. 
We have established this budget control 
committee. I would like to see it this 
year, as the conclusion of all the appro- 
priations bills, take into account the 
total of what we have accomplished, 
evaluate it, and then come to the Senate 
with their best recommendation. But if 
we are going to take this kind of a pro- 
cedure—that every time a bill comes up 
you just whack it 5 percent no matter 
what is in it, how conscientious the com- 
mittee has been, how much they have 
achieved—if you are going to apply a 
meat ax operation like that across the 
board, then there is no incentive for me 
as chairman of my subcommittee to try 
to hold it down. Just let it go. Let it come 
before you. You are going to take 5 per- 
cent off of it anyhow. 

That same thing is true with every 
other committee. I am sure in all of them 
the chairmen do what they can, with 
their views and convictions, to try to 
hold down expenditures. But there are 
some appropriation bills that exceed sub- 
stantially the budget. There are others 
that are cut below the budget. 

If you proceed to apply a 5-percent 
meat ax across the board, you are going 
to cause a great deal more injustice than 
you will if we go along with the law that 
is enacted and with what it was intended 
to do. 

I have announced heretofore that I 
am going to try to cooperate with that 
committee to help make it a success. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is another ele- 
ment that should be emphasized this 
afternoon. After all, there is no need in 
spending hour after hour listening to the 
witnesses if we are just going to have an 
across-the-board cut. You might as well 
take the budget estimate of the admin- 
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istration, without holding hearings, and 
say, “Let us cut it by 10 percent across 
the board.” 

What happens then? We are delegat- 
ing away to the administration the power 
of Congress. It is our duty to make our 
priorities; our duty is to cut 15 percent 
where 15 percent can be cut, and to 
retain the estimate where it can be re- 
tained. I do not think we ought to dele- 
gate that away. 

A meat cut or an ax cut across the 
board, in. my humble way, takes away 
from the Congress the discretion to dis- 
criminate between priorities. I do not 
think we ought to abandon that, and I 
do not think we ought to delegate it to 
the agencies downtown. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from North 
Dakota. He has to go to a committee 
meeting. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I think 
this is the last kind of bill to which you 
would want to apply a meat ax cut, 

First, this committee worked hard and 
diligently and listened to hundreds of 
witnesses. They were prudent, in fact, cut 
at least $400 million below requests. We 
are dealing with wealth creating, wealth 
producing projects: For example, if it had 
not been for the late Senator Ellender 
and his hard work in behalf of naviga- 
tion, our transportation would be in far 
worse shape than it is today. There were 
the improvements for navigation includ- 
ing docks, the deepening of harbors, irri- 
gation for parched agricultural lands of 
this country to produce more food; to 
produce more electricity with hydroelec- 
tric dams, nuclear power and flood con- 
trol. Cities suffered from floods. 


This whole bill is so meritorious and so 
different from many other bills that this 
would be the last one where you would 
want to apply a straight across-the- 
board cut. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator 
very much, Mr. President; for his re- 
marks, 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I had 
not planned to do so, but I appear as a 
proponent of the meat ax, the meat 
cutting course. 

You know, you learn from experience. 

We had this situation one time before, 
I remind the Senator from Oregon, the 
Senator from Mississippi, and the Sena- 
tor from Maine. It was back in 1967 
when Lyndon Johnson was President. 
After we had gone through in the Ap- 
propriations Committee and cut $5 bil- 
lion, we got down to December, 5 months 
after the fiscal year had started and what 
we proposed by a vote of 74 to 0 was a 
delightful meat ax. That meat ax said to 
cut 2 percent of all civilian personnel 
and 10 percent of all controllables. 

We put in a contingency fund of $300 
million for President Johnson, and we did 
not touch Vietnam, but we did cut 10 per- 
cent into the other military employees 
and programs. The Senator from North 
Dakota voted for the meat ax. We cut $5 
billion by meat ax unanimously in De- 
cember of 1967, and it was overwhelming- 
ly agreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, because that is the only way we 
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are going to get our hands on this mon- 
ster. 

Do not come back and give me this 
reply about the number of witnesses. 
I happen to serve on the Appropriations 
Committee, and I know we hear the 
witnesses. The distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota is loyal in support- 
ing me, as is the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron). They do at- 
tend the hearings. 

But we have to listen to all our own, 
and then we get the letters from all the 
Senators, and then there is a sort of 
poker game of dividing up the cards. 

So it is all nailed together, and what 
does this group use as a response—all 
the hours of deliberation and the wit- 
nesses. This is an answer in light of the 
raging inflation? 

I respect all the Senators, particularly, 
as a conservative, my friend from Mis- 
sissippi. He just went over the amount, 
from 1974 to 1975, by $624 million. If 
we aprove what he requests, it will be 
$624 million over last year. 

If Senators want to keep that train 
going, that is their business, but I would 
hope we can only get the 5-percent cut 
on the new spending, which will not real- 
ly damage any project. 

The Senator from Oregon says that 
he is going to take a stand for selective 
cuts, calling the other approach fiscal 
irresponsibility. Was it fiscal irrespon- 
sibility in December 1967 when my dis- 
tinguished colleague and I voted for it? 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the RECORD 
this joint resolution, entitled, “Reduc- 
tions in Obligations and Expenditures,” 
together with a chart showing its effect 
on the budget. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

[Public Law 90-218, 90th Congress, H.J. Res, 

888, Dec. 18, 1967] 

JOINT RESOLUTION MAKING CONTINUING AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE FIscaL YEAR 1968, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

joint resolution of October 5, 1967 (Public 

Law 90-102) is hereby amended by striking 


SE SO 


Reductions 
in obliga- 
tions arising 
from con- 
gressional 
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out “October 23, 1967” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “December 20, 1967". 


TITLE II—REDUCTIONS IN OBLIGA- 
TIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Sec, 201. In view of developments which 
constitute a threat to the economy with re- 
sulting inflation, the Congress hereby finds 
and determines that, taking into account ac- 
tion on appropriation bills to date, Federal 
obligations and expenditures in controllable 
programs for the fiscal year 1968 should be 
reduced by no less than $9 billion and $4 
billion, respectively, below the President’s 
budget requests. The limitations hereafter 
required are necessary for that purpose. 

Sec. 202. (a) During the fiscal year 1968, no 
department or agency of the Executive 
Branch of the Government shall incur obli- 
gations in excess of the lesser of— 

(1) the aggregate amount available to 
each such department or agency as obliga- 
tional authority in the fiscal year 1968 
through appropriation acts or other laws, or 

(2) an amount determined by reducing 
the aggregate budget estimate of obligations 
for such department or agency in the fiscal 
year 1968 by— 

(i) 2 percent of the amount included in 
such estimate for personnel compensation 
and benefits, plus 

(ii) 10 percent of the amount included 
in such estimate for objects other than per- 
sonnel compensation and benefits. 

(b) As used in this section, the terms 
“obligational authority” and “budget esti- 
mate of obligations” include authority de- 
rived from, and estimates of reservations to 
be made and obligations to be Incurred pur- 
suant to, appropriations and authority to 
enter into contracts in advance of appropria- 
tions. 

(c) The references in this section to budg- 
et estimates of obligations are to such estl- 
mates as contained in the Budget Appendix 
for the fiscal year 1968 (House Document No, 
16, 90th Congress, Ist Session), as amended 
during the first session of the 90th Congress. 

Sec. 203. (a) This title shall not apply to 
obligations for (1) permanent appropria- 
tions, (2) trust funds, (3) items included 
under the heading “relatively uncontrol- 
lable” in the table appearing on page 14 
of the Budget for the fiscal year 1968 (House 
Document No. 15, Part 1, 90th Congress, ist 
Session), and other items required by law 
in the fiscal year 1968, or (4) programs, 
projects, or purposes, not exceeding $300,- 
000,000 in the aggregate, determined by the 
President to be vital to the national interest 
or security, except that no program, project, 
or purpose shall be funded in excess of 
amounts approved therefor by Congress. 

(b) This title shall not be so applied as to 


{In millions} 


actions H.J. Res. 888 


Budgeted other than in 
controllable H.J. Res. 888 
Department or agency obligations (estimate) 


Agriculture 
Commerce. 


Treasu 

Atomic Energy Commission.. 

— Services Administra- 
ion. 


CXX——1660—Part 20 


additional 
reductions 
(estimate) 


Total 
reductions 
(estimate) 


Revised 
obligations 
(estimate) 


National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration 

Veterans’ Administration... 

Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Economic assistance... 

Other civilian programs.. 

Allowances 

Interfund transactions. 

Exceptions... 


Subtotal 
Defense, non-Vietnam, and 
military assistance 


NO PARERE A 


Budgeted other than in 
controllable H.J. 
Department or agency obligations 
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require a reduction in obligations for na- 
tional defense exceeding 10 percent of the 
new obligational authority (excluding special 
Vietnam costs) requested in the Budget for 
the fiscal year 1968 (House Documents Nos. 
15, Part 1, and 16), as amended during the 
first session of the 90th Congress: Provided, 
That the President may exempt from the 
operation of this title any obligations for na- 
tional defense which he deems to be essential 
for the purposes of national defense. 

Sec. 204. In the administration of any pro- 
gram as to which (1) the amount of obliga- 
tions is limited by section 202(a) (2) of this 
title, and (2) the allocation, grant, appor- 
tionment, or other distribution of funds 
among recipients is required to be deter- 
mined by application cf a formula involving 
the amount appropriated or otherwise made 
available for distribution, the amount avail- 
able for obligation as limited by that section 
or as determined by the head of the agency 
concerned pursuant to that section shall be 
substituted for the amount appropriated or 
otherwise made available in the application 
of the formula. 

Sec. 205. To the maximum extent practical, 
reductions in obligations for personnel com- 
pensation and benefits under this title shall 
be accomplished by not filling vacancies. In- 
sofar as practical, reductions in obligations 
for construction under this title may be made 
by stretching out the time schedule of start- 
ing new projects and performing on contracts 
so as not to require the elimination of new 
construction starts. 

Sec. 206. The amount of any appropriation 
or authorization which (1) is unusual be- 
cause of the limitation on obligations im- 
posed by section 202(a) (2) of this title and 
(2) would not be available for use after June 
30, 1968, shall be used only for such pur- 
poses and in such manner and amount as 
may be prescribed by law in the second ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress. 


Approved December 18, 1967. 
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Notrre.—The following tabulation sets forth 
the effect of title II of the foregoing act on 
controllable obligations as estimated by the 
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Reductions 
in obliga- 
tions arising 
from con- 
gressional 
actions H.J. Res. 888 
additional 
reductions 
(estimate) 


Total 
reductions 
(estimate) 


Revised 
obligations 
(estimate) 


Res, 888 
(estimate) 


+300 
4, 410 
5, 599 
10, 009 


1, 910 
2, 989 
4, 899 


33, 960 
49, 096 
83, 056 


2,610 
5, 110 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
first few words of that title read: 

In view of developments which consti- 
tute a threat to the economy with result- 
ing inflation... 


Not a single Senator dissented then. 
Senators can refer to the schedule which 
is attached, in which we did not hurt any 
particular agency of Government. 

This is a complex problem. We dis- 
cuss whether we ought to agree with 
these increases and come back later with 
changes. I think it is highly misleading 
to give budgetary credibility to this ap- 
proach by calling on our distinguished 
budget chairman to tell us about what we 
are going to do next year. If this is what 
we are going to do, wait until next year 
for overruns and targets, then I agree 
with the sticker I have seen which says, 
“Impeach everybody.” We cannot wait 
until next year. We have to do something 
this year. And have to do something 
within our budget committee too. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Not at this time. 

The distinguished Senator and I dis- 
cussed this matter. We on the Budget 
Committee were waiting on the Republi- 
cans to appoint their members. But as 
these appropriation bills come down the 
pike now, by cutting 5 percent, we can 
hold up just one-half of that $600 mil- 
lion increase. Cut my projection in 
Charleston, S.C., by that percent. I have 
been working on it for 13 years and it 
is vital to our economy, but I think it 
can stand a 5-percent cut in the interest 
of a balanced budget. 


We have to have, as the Senator from 
Oregon would well have in church, a little 


lent, a little self-denial, and self- 
discipline. 

We are talking about the number of 
witnesses and say that this is fiscal pru- 
dence when we jump it by $624 million. 
We are going willynilly down the road to 
chaos. How are we going to stop it? 

I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, first, I 
should like to make clear that I do not 
recall saying earlier, in response to the 
Senator from Mississippi, that I ex- 
pected the Budget Committee to wait 
until next year to exercise any of the re- 
sponsibilities mandated under the budget 
reform bill. I recall quite clearly saying 
that I expected—and may I now add to 
what I said earlier in response to the 
Senator from South Carolina—that the 
Budget Committee would address itself, 
or seek to do so, to the problem this year. 

With respect to the question of what 
is or is not meat ax, I guess one would 
have to define it. 

I recall the resolution to which the 
Senator referred, and it is a very care- 
fully worded resolution, occupying, I 
think, a page and a half of text which 
was carefully examined by those who are 
expert on the budget in the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not want to interrupt, but this could be 
on the time of the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, because we have only 
a few minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I agreed to more time 
for the Senator than for us. I am sorry, 
but I am about out of time. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. I am about out of 
time, too. I wanted to yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. e 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. As I recall, it was an 
across-the-board cut, but it was an 
across-the-board cut that was carefully 
evaluated by all those who were in a 
position to understand the implications. 

The Senator offered this as a subject 
for consideration by the Budget Commit- 
tee the other day. I have already started 
the process of evaluating it in terms of 
this year’s budget. I certainly do not 
object to the Senator’s initiative this 
afternoon; I think it is useful. But I do 
not think that to compare this proposal 
this afternoon to the kind of carefully 
developed policy of 1967 is altogether on 
all fours. 

Finally, let me say that I do not chal- 
lenge any Senator’s right to take any 
initiative he wishes at any time to cut 
spending. I only undertook to explain my 
own position with respect to this year’s 
problem. I have a special responsibility 
as chairman of the Budget Committee. 
Second, I undertook, at the request of 
the Senator from Mississippi, to explain 
the philosophy of the budget bill for 
whatever use that may have as a guide 
to Senators responding to this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, simply 
put, I think that we on the Appropria- 
tions Committee and on the Budget Com- 
mittee owe the people the duty to look at 
what we spent in the last fiscal year, 
what has been requested for this fiscal 
year and then see what each one of these 
committees suggested we spend in this 
fiscal year. If we do not increase them, 
if we are below the budget estimates, and 
there is no increase, then we can hold 
the line. But if there is a $624 million 
increase in public works and we say we 
need these projects and all are well con- 
ceived ones, then I ask, “Where are we 
going to cut?” 

We know that some are lying in wait to 
cut HEW, which the President always 
vetoes, and others are sitting back wait- 
ting to cut Defense. I think we ought to 
do it across the board. A 5-percent cut 
will not hurt any of these projects. It 
is sensible; it is sound; it is not meat- 
ax. There is a fine, studied precedent. 

I think it is misleading to have the 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the chairman of the Budget 
Committee give fiscal credibility to going 
over this budget by $624 million as com- 
pared with last year. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Carolina could not be here this 
morning. He did not hear my remarks 
this morning, I judge, when I explained 
the accounting for this overrun. 

For example, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which accounts for $462 million 
of the increase over last year, had reve- 
nues of $805,300,000 that came in to them 
in 1974, nonappropriated money, and an 
unusually large amount. The fiscal year 
1975 revenues are estimated to be about 
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$135,700,000 less; $221.3 million was car- 
ried over from fiscal year 1973 to fiscal 
year 1974 which reduced the appropria- 
tion in 1974. That accounts for most of 
the $462 million of the so-called over- 
run, As to the other difference of $161 
million, did the Senator hear me say 
that it was divided between water re- 
sources development matters, Bonne- 
ville Power, and TVA—all three of 
which are revenue producing and repay- 
ing agencies that are in this bill? 

These are not runaway figures. Those 
differences account, for the $624 million 
increase. 

I appreciate the Senator yielding to 
me. He just had not had those figures. I 
ask unanimous consent to place a fact 
sheet in the Recorp explaining the AEC 
increase over last year. 

There being no objection, the informa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AEC FY 1975 BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR NONENERGY RELATED ACTIV- 
ITIES 
As indicated on page 6 of the Senate Com- 

mittee on Appropriations Report dated July 

26, 1974, AEC’s budget estimate for FY 1975 

operating expenses for non-energy related ac- 

tivities is $1,461,633,000 as compared to the 

FY 1974 appropriation of $916,378,000. The 

reason for this apparently large increase of 

$545,255,000 from FY 1974 is that all AEC 
revenues, as well as the large unobligated 
balance carried forward (carryover) from FY 

1973 to FY 1974, were applied against the 

non-energy portion of the AEC appropriation 

request. As shown below, changes in revenues 
and carryover account for $358,091,000 of this 
increase. 

Revenues applied, $135,700,000. 

The budget estimate for revenues in FY 
1975 of $669,600,000 is $135,700,000 less than 
the FY 1974 amount, Since revenues are ap- 
plied as a reduction to the Agency’s appro- 
priation request, the decrease in revenues in 
FY 1975 has the effect of increasing the FY 
1975 appropriation by $135,700,000 over the 
FY 1974 amount. 

Revenues in FY 1974 totalled $805,300,000 
which was unusually high as a result of the 
special sale of 10,000,000 separative work 
units to Japan at a price of $320,000,000. Of 
this amount $50,800,000 was delivered and 
taken into revenues at the end of FV 1973; 
this contributed to the large FY 1973 carry- 
over to FY 1974, The remaining $269,200,000 
from Japanese sale was delivered and taken 
into revenues in FY 1974; this resulted in 
unusually large revenues for FY 1974. 

Unobligated balance (carryover), 
391,000. 

AEC carried forward an unobligated Fx 
1973 balance of $222,391,000 into FY 1974 was 
used to reduce the Agency’s FY 1974 appro- 
priation. This unusual carryover resulted pri-- 
marily from a slippage in the obligation of 
the Clinch River Demonstration Plant con- 
tract from FY 1973 to FY 1974 ($92,450,000), 
increase in revenues over the budgeted 
amount ($65,558,000, which includes $50,800,- 
000 from the Japanese sale), and reductions 
in programs as a result of the Administra- 
tion’s efforts to reduce FY 1973 Federal out- 
lays. 

A more appropriate indication of the 
change in total obligations between FY 1974 
and FY 1975. The FY 1975 budget estimate 
is $2,131,233,000, an increase of $187,732,000 
over the FY 1974 level of $1,943,501,000. Of 
this, $77.7 million represents the increased 
cost of electric power for uranium enrich- 
ment operations. The remaining $110.0 mil- 
lion represents an increase of approximately 
5.6 percent which, in view of inflation, would 
in effective keep the non-energy related pro- 
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gram activity in FY 1975 at about the FY 
1974 level. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the Senator. 

The point is not where it comes from. 
The time is too limited to explain infia- 
tion. I do not believe I could do so. 

I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment that has been 
offered. I think it is the only prudent way 
we can approach the problem, given the 
practical situation at hand. 

I agree that to decide to cut back by 5 
percent is difficult. I do not believe that 
anyone questions the sincerity of the 
hard work put in by the very able mem- 
bers of the committee. 

But we have to face the central fact 
now facing this country today and that 
is that we have come to grips with a 
problem of 2 digit inflation of a type that 
historically can break the backs of so- 
ciety. 

We are not there yet, but if we do not 
address the problems before us with suf- 
ficient seriousness, we can yet achieve 
the fate of countries across the world. 

Mr. President, the simple fact is that 
a year ago this appropriation spent $3,- 
000,900,000, then by the time this year’s 
budget was considered by the House it 
began with a figure of $4,000,400,000. 
They managed to add on another $63 
million on the floor. We have to call a 
stop. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. 

Let me say at the outset, if the 5- 
percent cut fails, then the Senator will 
offer a more moderate 3-percent cut. 

Let me also suggest, certainly this is 
not criticism of the committee, but I 
would point out we have not had double 
digit inflation all year, and some of us 
are feeling the heat of it this year in 
particular. There are about 33 or 34 in- 
stances that I can think of in this body, 
and I would only indicate that in every 
survey the American people are demand- 
ing a cut in Federal spending. 

Certainly I do not offer and I am cer- 
tain the distinguished Senator from 
Florida does not offer any criticism of 
the committee. I know of no more re- 
sponsible Senators than those in charge 
of this bill today on the floor. But it does 
appear we have an obligation and I 
think the forces are rolling, the anti- 
inflation, the cutting-in-spénding forces 
are rolling, and if the 5 percent one fails, 
I will offer one for 3 percent. 

Mr. CHILES. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

I just want to say that obviously I do 
not stand in criticism of those who 
worked hard to prepare this budget, nor 
do I stand in opposition to what Senator 
Musk proposes for the future. 

However, it appears to me we have the 
now. We cannot as a Senate stand by 
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while the American people are asking 
someone in a position of leadership to 
do something and excuse ourselves from 
doing something on the basis of a pro- 
cedure that is not yet developed, that we 
wish to get developed, but in all reality 
will be 5 or 6 months into this fiscal year, 
if at all, with the things we know are 
pending before the Senate and the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

It appears to me that if we want a 
procedure, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee themselves could decide that they 
would meet and each budget would at 
least have some range, so we do not sit 
by and watch 14 budgets go through and 
have the same argument that we have 
today proposed on each, saying when we 
are through adding it all up, sometime 
in December perhaps, then we will apply 
5 percent. 

I think those who are supporting this, 
begging us who are going to prepare to 
do something about it, should meet to- 
gether and say it is $295 billion, and 
when we add it all up it is not going to be 
more than that. 

We would not be here meat axing—to 
borrow a phrase from the Senator from 
South Carolina—but how can we tell the 
American people what we are going to 
do when it is dependent upon 12 more 
budgets? 

We do not know when they are coming 
and then maybe a committee that does 
not even have jurisdiction under the 
helm of Senator Muskie might say it is 
5 percent too high. 

What we are trying to say, the Ameri- 
can people want it done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, 

Mr. President, some Senators pointed 
out that there are many good projects 
in this bill, and, certainly, there are. I 
would like to point out that there are 
many good projects not in the bill that 
could be included if there were sufficient 
money, but I do not think we should 
measure what we do today on the quality 
of projects in this bill. It is what we can 
afford. 

The American people are saying. “We 
want a plan to cut back, a plan of a bal- 
anced budget.” 

This is perhaps not the best, but it is 
a plan, and it will be well understood by 
the American people. 

They are cutting 5 percent, in many 
cases more than 5 percent, but some peo- 
ple are saying today that we are out of 
control, that we cannot cut, even if we 
had the determination to cut, that it is 
impossible to reduce the budget and bal- 
ance it. 

I cannot believe that. I hope that is not 
true. I do not believe it is true. But I 
think it is important that we provide a 
psychological impact which will certainly 
go a long way to reduce interest rates by 
taking action in Congress to reduce the 
deficit and to balance the budget. I 
think this would meet with more ap- 
proval by the American people than any- 
thing else Congress could do. 
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Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I agree with 
my colleagues advocating this 5-percent 
cut. 

I believe the attitude of the American 
people is very clear. I know the attitude 
of the people of Georgia is clear; and it 
is very clear to me that Congress must 
cut Federal spending now or there will 
be economic disaster in this country. 

Next year is not soon enough. 

I commend the Senator from Maine 
because he has done an excellent job set- 
ting up what will be a very fine budget 
mechanism. However, the very premise 
for that mechanism is setting an overall 
spending ceiling before we start appro- 
riating money, not afterwards. 

We argued that point over and over 
and over. Thank goodness it is included 
in the final bill. This Senate also set a 
$295 billion ceiling. But unless we get 
down to details, unless we implement this 
ceiling, our intentions will be nothing but 
rhetoric. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Maine and the Budget Committee are 
going to take an overall look at it this 
year. I submit, however, that this ap- 
proach is going to have to take one of 
three routes. 

The first alternative is for us to say 
to the President of the United States 
that we want him to do the cutting, 
which I do not believe this Congress will 
do unless we set rigid guidelines; or the 
second alternative is to say to the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the other 
committees that we want them to do 
the cutting. The third alternative would 
result from an absence of the first two. 
If we do not set spending limits we are 
going to run away with the budget. If 
we let the budget steamroll this year, 
we are not going to have in the future 
the fundamentally sound economic base 
this country must have for national se- 
curity, for public works, for welfare, or 
for any other possible appropriation. 

Mr. President, the details are clear 
to me and the people of this country. 
The point is now for the Congress to 
say “no” to inflationary Federal spend- 
ing. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes remaining. 

The Senator from Mississippi has 2 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHILES. I yield 2 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
on the Budget Committee and on the 
Appropriations Committee. What we are 
saying by this method is that we cannot 
wait 3 or 4 months for the Budget 
Committee, for Republican members to 
be appointed, for the committee to get 
staffed, have hearings, and do all this 
deliberating. 

Why is this being presumptuous and 
too speedy? 

In and of itself, this method will not 
stop inflation, but the American econ- 
omy and the American public deserve 
& signal from the floor of the U.S. 
Senate, a signal that we know, that today 
we are aware, that we understand the 
dilemma, and that we are acting. 
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Dr. Kissinger, when he appears before 
us, does not talk about foreign policy. He 
talks about his concern over economic 
stability. 

This is our chance. That journey of 
1,000 miles begins with one step. 

Now is the hour to give that signal, 
to take that step. It will have a fine 
psychological effect and it will start us 
on the right deliberate path. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Are not most of the big 
items in this budget capital expendi- 
tures rather than current expenditures? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is 
eminently correct; except for some AEC 
programs and the smaller agencies and 
commissions; more than 90 percent are 
capital investments, and those of us that 
really followed this through saw where 
the quicker you finish them the better 
because of this inflation that is raging. 
Many of them are revenue-producing. 

Mr. HARTKE. And if we delay the 
thing, it will cost the country more in 
the long run to get the same end re- 
sult? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am going to support 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s support. 

I wish we had more time. I think we 
have explained this so-called increase 
from last year matter here, that reve- 
nue for these departments was available 
in 1974 and not in 1975. 

Now, this bill has been carefully gone 
over, as I said, with guidelines. We used 
them and applied them without excep- 
tion. Projects with marginal benefits were 
left out; those without full assurance of 
local support were left out; projects de- 
layed because of legal action were out, 
and so on. 

Without being offended at all, I observe 
that Senators who have spoken in behalf 
of this motion have urged us, here on this 
floor, to yield to the House of Represen- 
tatives on matters that we had cut out 
and accept the House figures, thereby 
running this bill on up higher. 

As I say, I do not complain of that. 
But we have had 6 months of urging by 
the membership of this body, and I am 
glad we have not neglected anyone. I 
welcomed the urging. We had letters, 
personal appearances, letters saying, 
“See my friend Joe Doakes; he has a 
good project’”—that is all right, too. 
These matters had to be. 

But they are not inflated. They are 
not rounded figures. This is a very con- 
servative bill. I have reminded Senators 
that this is not only flood control, navi- 
gation, and rivers and harbors. It is rec- 
lamation. The entire budget for the 
Bureau of Reclamation is in this bill. It 
includes the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, the TVA, Appalachia, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and all this group 
of others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE). The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. The Senator 
from Florida has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I think 
this debate shows us why it is wise for us 
to try to get control over our spending, 
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Every time we work on any piece of the 
appropriation picture, someone says, 
and rightfully so, “Why are you singling 
out this?” 

“We have held careful hearings; this 
measure contains projects that are so 
important, why are you not doing any- 
thing about this?” 

We go on to the next, and they argue: 

This one is different; how can you do 
something about this? 

These are people problems, how can you 
do something about them? 

These are food stamp problems, can you 
do something about them? 


Public works favors ali of our con- 
stituents. People like it. We all like it. 
So we can never bring ourselves to do 
anything about it. Yet half of us voted 
for $295 billion as a ceiling. Are we going 
to do something about that, or not? If 
we are, at some stage we have to swallow 
the bullet. At some stage we have to say, 
“Painful as it is”—and it is hard to do— 
“I am ready to do something about it.” 

I think this is a good time, and I think 
we ought to adopt this proposal, send the 
bill back to the committee with a target 
figure, and tell the committee, “Use your 
knowledge and use that target figure; 
we are giving you a goal. We did not give 
you that to start with; how could we 
expect you to do a better job? But we 
are going to do this now on all projects 
that come up, so that we can show the 
American people we are going to live 
within our means.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McC.ureE). All the time has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit, with instructions. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
and the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone) 
are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 56, as follows: 


[No. 346 Leg.] 
YEAS—41 


Dominick 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
McClure 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Nelson 


NAYS—56 


Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fulbright 


Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 


Harry F. Jr. 
Chiles 
Cook 


Cotton 
Curtis 


Dole 
Domenici 


Aiken 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 


Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 


Hathaway 
Hruska 
Inouye 


Jackson Pastore 
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Talmadge 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Pearson 
Randolph 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 


Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
NOT VOTING—3 


Baker Fong Huddleston 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a motion to recommit the bill 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk reat as 
follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE) 
moves that the Public Works and Atomic 
Energy Commission Appropriation Bill, H.R. 
15155, be recommitted to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee with the following 
instructions to the Committee: 

That they reduce the total amount of ex- 
penditures under the Act to $4,391,021,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be 20 minutes for debate on this mo- 
tion, 10 minutes for each side. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have the figures read again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will reread the figures. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

That they reduce the total amount of ex- 
penditures under the act to $4,391,021,000. 


Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to Senators, we have already been 
over the essential arguments once. This 
is a more moderate reduction of 3 per- 
cent. That is the essence—it is 3 percent 
instead of 5 percent. 

I will yield very briefly to the Senator 
from Arizona. Then, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

We are in a period of severe inflation. 
Inflation and its economic and financial 
impact has become the issue of greatest 
concern in Kansas and throughout the 
Nation today. Recommendations have 
come from the administration and the 
Congress that Federal expenditures be 
curtailed to reduce inflation. If this ob- 
jective is going to be accomplished, we 
must take a stand to limit expenditures 
now—on this bill and on the bills we con- 
sider in the future. 

I move that the public works and 
Atomic Energy Commission appropria- 
tion bill be recommitted to the committee 
with instructions to cut expenditures to 
3 percent below the budget request, or 
to $4,391,021,000. 

Mr. President, I recognize that there 
are several Kansas projects in this bill. 
My interest in these projects does not 
mean the junior Senator from Kansas 
feels that projects should be cut in other 
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States and not in Kansas. On the con- 
trary, Kansans are prepared to bear an 
equal share of appropriation cuts along 
with everybody else. The junior Senator 
from Kansas simply feels that all proj- 
ects should be cut equally and that all 
States should bear the pain of budget 
cuts equally. 

According to the 1975 budget score- 
keeping report published by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Federal Ex- 
penditures on June 21, 1974, the Congress 
has already enacted a $727 million in- 
crease over the budget request. The re- 
port also shows that appropriation and 
legislative bills already passed by the 
Senate would increase expenditures 
above the budget request by $3,677,296,- 
000. This level of increase is more than 
10 percent above the budget request and 
in view of this, I believe a 3 percent re- 
duction in the public works appropriation 
bill is not unrealistic. 

But if we are serious about inflation 
and about the impact it is having on 
everyone in America, we must stand up 
and say “no”, however painful. We just 
cannot have it both ways. 

The bill we are considering is already 
about $40 million over the budget request. 
While I commend those on the Appro- 
priations Committee for their efforts to 
hold down spending requests, I suggest 
they should have done more. My motion 
would require a cut of $176,182,000. 

We have to start somewhere if we are 
really serious about doing something to 
combat inflation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kansas for yielding. 

I voted for the last amendment; I shall 
vote for this one. I wanted to call the 
attention of Senators to a—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend. The Senate is not in 
order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I call the Senator’s 
attention to a speech that was made by 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) 
over national television last night that I 
think is one of the best statements on 
the economy and what we have to do 
about it that I have heard. Among other 
things that he suggested was an increase 
of congressional effort to cut back Fed- 
eral spending. President Nixon proposed 
a $5 billion cut in the 1975 budget. Mr. 
BENTSEN mentioned no specific figure, 
but some other Democrats have urged 
@ much larger reduction. 

I am very happy to see the majority 
party, the Democrat Party, finally com- 
ing to realize that the Congress is the 
cause of the inflation that we are having 
today. It is not the unions, it is not 
business; it has been the spending of 
money we have not had and do not have 
over the last 40 years, through Republi- 
can administrations and Democrat ad- 
ministrations. 

I think it is high time to use the meat 
ax approach, if we have to use it. The 
scalpel is not working. 

I support this motion. I hope that 
Republicans and Democrats will finally 
come to the realization that the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Bentsen) came to last 
night, and I imagine he was speaking for 
his party, because it was in answer to 
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President Nixon’s economic speech of last 
week. 

All of us should join together and see 
that these budgets are cut. I know that 
when I vote to cut this budget, I am go- 
ing to cut one of the most important 
projects my State has ever had, but I 
would rather live without that project a 
little longer than live with the thought 
that people are unable to keep the money 
that they earn. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas for yielding. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Let me repeat, this is essentially the 
same motion we just defeated, except it 
is 3 percent instead of 5 percent. I would 
urge again it is time for Congress to dem- 
onstrate responsibility. I know that it is 
very difficult to vote to cut this bill. It 
will be difficult to cut the next bill or any 
appropriation bill this year. But as in- 
ferred by the Senator from Arizona, it is 
a nonpartisan or bipartisan responsibil- 
ity we have in this critical time. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. I propose to be quite 
brief about this matter. It is no fun to 
put a bill like this together. It is going 
to be very difficult to make a reduction 
of this kind, one that is fair and right. 

No one respects the Senator from 
Kansas any more than I do. I have affec- 
tion for him. He is a great asset to the 
Senate. But he urged us this morning 
to put in more money—more money. 

I do not blame him for that at all. 
But I illustrated to him, “You cannot 
put in more money than the House 
would put in for your State.” We left 
out the money and the Senator, repre- 
senting his State, asked us on the floor 
to put it back in. Well, that would have 
added to the bill. Now he proposes to 
reduce the bill. 

I judge the Senator is still for those 
in Kansas. 

So that is the dilemma that we would 
be cast in. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD, As a member of the 
subcommittee, I would be glad to expand 
on the statement that the chairman is 
making and ask him to place in the 
Recorp the $400 million to $500 million 
requests that were offered by our col- 
leagues to the subcommittee that we 
considered on their merits and deter- 
mined we could not increase the budget 
by that amount. I ask him to make that 
a part of the RECORD, 

Mr. STENNIS. We are not complain- 
ing. It just shows the impossibility of the 
tight spot that the committee and the 
Senators are in. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield to me for just a minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think I am correct 
that we invited every Senator to come 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
and show us where cuts could be made. 
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We gave every Senator an opportunity— 
I think I wrote each one twice—and 
asked them to come and point out where 
they felt cuts could be made. 

Now, if we are going to have a Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and if it is going 
to function, we ought to have the bene- 
fit of the Senators’ counsel there before 
we bring bills out, rather than criticism 
of our efforts after we get here. 

I hope that Senators will keep that in 
mind in the future, and if we have some- 
thing that ought to be taken out, come 
and present it to us. We get far more re- 
quests to put more in than we do to take 
out. In fact, it is an unusual thing if 
any Senator writes us and asks us to 
take something out of these bills. 

On the contrary, we get pressure, we 
get letters to be sure we get this project 
in and that project in. 

I just wanted to mention that. It is not 
a case of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions trying to run this thing and plac- 
ing its judgment over everybody else. 
We ask for Senators’ counsel. We invite 
it. If they will come and cooperate with 
us in that way, maybe we can eliminate 
some of these items and not come to the 
Senate floor with so many in such large 
amounts. 

I advance that as a matter of good 
spirit, but Senators have to cooperate 
with us and give us their help. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a copy of 
the letter I sent to each Member asking 
their cooperation in this matter, to come 
before us and point out where they 
wanted the cuts made. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1974. 

On February 27, the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations will begin general overview 
hearings on the President’s proposed budget 
for fiscal year 1975. 

The first witnesses will be Roy L. Ash, Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget; George P. Schultz, Secretary of the 
Treasury; and Herbert Stein, Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

Following the testimony of these witnesses, 
I would like to invite you and all members 
of the Senate to submit your views on the 
budget and your suggested spending prior- 
ities either through direct testimony or by 
way of a written statement. 

Your participation in these hearings will, 
I am certain, help the Committee to estab- 
lish tentative spending ceilings similar to 
those we set—and, surpassed—last year. Your 
contributions will also help us to develop a 
legislative budget which will be commen- 
surate with American needs and the fiscal 
realities we face today. 

I, therefore, invite and welcome your par- 
ticipation in our initial review of the Presi- 
dent's budgetary proposals. Every effort will 
be made to arrange for a mutually conven- 
ient time for you to appear. To facilitate 
scheduling, please have your staff contact 
Proctor Jones on Extension 57260 by Febru- 
ary 11. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 
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Mr. DOLE, I appreciate the reference 
the Senator made. Whenever he men- 
tions my name, I am honored. 

I would say this reduction should be 
applied to all the Kansas projects, which 
total about $23 million. Three percent 
of that is in excess $600,000. The Senator 
from Mississippi offered his comments 
to point up how difficult it is to cut Fed- 
eral spending. 

It is very difficult to reduce anything. 
As mentioned in jest, I could lose a proj- 
ect, but might save my seat if the Sen- 
ate votes to start cutting expenditures 
and if the junior Senator from Kansas 
has the courage to vote for the spending 
cuts. 

It is serious. The American people 
want some response. We shall continue 
offering responsible cuts and some day 
will prevail. 

I request the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Since I have already 
lost my seat, I think I can be more objec- 
tive. I voted for the Senator’s amend- 
ment yesterday and the day before. I am 
going to vote for any and all cuts, but 
I think what is involved is some dis- 
crimination between those projects that 
are most important to the country. 

We shall have foreign aid here very 
soon. A lot of people who are going to 
vote against this cut will vote against 
cuts there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Obviously, some- 
where, somebody has to do some dis- 
crimination on where we cut. This is pub- 
lic works, here at home. We have rising 
unemployment; we are likely to have it. 
Then we come in with an ad hoc, off-the- 
cuff program to give employment. Why 
not take a basic bill that has been gone 
over? Many of the projects here are on- 
going projects. 

Assuming the cuts occur, we have had 
the experience time and again that they 
have delayed projects in my State and 
doubled the cost, because of inflation, 
delay, and disruption. I think it is our 
duty to use discrimination in what we 
cut. I do not see how you can justify a 
cut in this kind of a program, which 
is essentially for the basic improvements 
of our own economy, in contrast to a 
lot of other bills I can think of, which 
I intend to cut. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. He has stated the situation 
far better than I could. 

As I stated, a large amount of this 
money is for capital investment. That 
is where your money increases. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I take one other 
minute to explain something that nat- 
urally was noticed? 

The budget for 1975 was over the 
budget for 1974 by $624 million. I have 
already given an explanation, gentlemen, 
for that apparent great increase: It is 
made up of less revenues and large carry- 
over balances of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. They had the benefit of large 
revenues in the 1974 budget and carry- 
over balances, thereby reducing the 1974 
budget, but do not have a like income 
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in the 1975 budget and the carryovers 
to reduce it further. 

These factors left them short about 
$462.7 million overall. They just did not 
have the revenue income and the carry- 
over. 

That leaves a difference to account for 
of $161 million, which went to water re- 
sources development, the Bonneville 
Power Administration, and TVA, all 
of them money-producing works and 
agencies that turn money back into the 
Treasury. They are paybacks, that is 
what they are, and large ones. If you 
consider that $116 million of 1973 appro- 
priations to the corps were reserved and 
taken up in the 1974 budget year, this 
overall increase almost disappears. 

So in spite of inflation, this budget is 
not any big overrun over the 1974 fiscal 
year. We have carefully prepared and 
gone over and over these projects, apply- 
ing the guidelines which had proved well 
in the past years, dropping out those that 
had the low benefit-cost ratios, projects 
about which there was still a lack of 
support, where legal actions were pend- 
ing, and taking those, instead, on plan- 
ning and surveying—which does not run 
into a large amount of money—and 
those in the process of construction 
where we have been committed too far to 
let them stop, and let them go on and 
be built before the cost increases. 

I hope the Senate will see fit to sus- 
tain this position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been consumed or yielded back. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
recommit with instructions. 

Mr. STENNIS. Instructions for what, 
Mr. President? 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

That they reduce the total amount of ex- 
penditures under the act to $4,391,021,000. 


Mr. STENNIS. That would be the 
equivalent of a 3-percent deduction? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot express a comment on that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Can the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), 
and the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Fone) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 52, as follows: 


[No. 347 Leg.] 
YEAS—44 


Fannin 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
McClure 


Packwood 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Scott, Hugh 
Scott, 
William L. 
Stafford 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 


McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Nelson 


Eagleton Nunn 
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NAYS—52 


Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hruska 
Brooke Inouye 
Burdick Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Javits 
Cannon Johnston 
Case Kennedy 
Church Long 
Clark Magnuson 
Cranston Mansfield 
Eastland Mathias 
Ervin McClellan 
Fulbright McGee 
Gravel Metcalf 


NOT VOTING—4 
Fong Huddleston 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 


Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Randolph 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Baker 
Brock 


So Mr. Dote’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was rejected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas whatever 
time he desires. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Are we going to 
have a yea and nay vote on passage? 

Mr. STENNIS. I would like to, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas for an announcement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce to the members of the 
Appropriations Committee that the 
meeting we had scheduled for 2:30 we 
have had to postpone because of the pro- 
ceedings here on the floor, but we will, 
immediately following the vote on pas- 
sage, meet and try to report the bill as 
scheduled for today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, once 
again I intend to vote against H.R. 15155, 
the AEC-public works appropriation bill. 
Good and needed projects are funded 
this year, as always. And the committee 
has worked hard to cut out several proj- 
ects which are essentially a waste of tax 
dollars. I am particularly pleased that 
three projects have not been funded: 
Tock’s Island Dam, Springer (Oakley) 
Dam, and Falmouth Lake. By recom- 
mending against these projects, the com- 
mittee has performed a real service for 
the people living in the affected areas 
and in the interests of preserving en- 
vironmental quality. The total estimated 
Federal cost for these three projects is 
now almost half a billion dollars—money 
that can be better spent in other areas. 

Unfortunately, this year’s total appro- 
priation for the AEC and public works is 
still far too high. By cutting out unneces- 
sary projects, we could greatly reduce the 
expenditures mandated by this bill. There 
are two good reasons why the bill is too 
expensive. First, budget cuts are vitally 
needed to combat inflation. Second, nu- 
merous projects in the bill are environ- 
mentally destructive and far more costly 
than sound alternative means for accom- 
plishing the same goals. If ever we needed 
greater restraint in Federal spending it 
is now. At a time when the administra- 
tion is arguing that budget cuts should 
be made in areas that promote human 
welfare, Congress should be taking a good 
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hard look at the sort of funding appro- 
priated in the public works area. 

Given the current economic climate, 
there is no excuse for going over the 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1975. The 
total amount voted by the Senate should 
be substantially lower. Yet this bill ap- 
propriates $40 million more than the esti- 
mates for 1975 and a whopping two- 
thirds billion over the appropriations for 
last fiscal year—a 16 percent increase. 
The total recommended for public works 
is almost 3 percent higher than the 
budget estimates. Funds for construction 
and planning for the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation are a full 
6 percent over the budget estimates and 
an incredible 13 percent and 27 percent, 
respectively, above fiscal year 1974 ap- 
propriations. 

The argument can be made that these 
figures do not reflect the situation ac- 
curately since funds were carried over 
from 1973 into 1974, thus decreasing last 
year’s appropriation. Yet the real prob- 
lem is that in any given year, entirely too 
much money has been thrown away on 
projects that are either totally unneces- 
sary or positively destructive. We have 
promoted flood plain development by 
building dams when it is being widely 
recognized that developments should be 
kept out of natural stream flood plains. 
We have severely damaged the environ- 
ment to accommodate projects to favor 
special interests. Water development 
projects have been built at great public 
expense while more economic alterna- 
tives are ignored. 

The committee report justifies the pub- 
lic works appropriations by pointing out 
the need for Federal money to “provide 
needed electric power. a more adequate 
water supply, flood control, irrigation, ad- 
ditional and improved waterways for 
navigation, recreation and other essen- 
tial services for our people.” I do not 
argue against such goals. But I cannot 
support spending hard-earned tax dol- 
lars for projects that do not effectively 
meet them. 

Federal funds are unquestionably 
needed to protect the people from loss of 
life and proverty damage due to severe 
flooding. What I question is how we 
should go about doing this. The Corps 
of Engineers answer, as reflected by the 
large number of such projects funded 
each year, is to build dams. But I am not 
at all convinced that the feverish dam 
building of the last several decades has 
done the job. In fact, despite ever-in- 
creasing Federal appropriations for flood 
control, annual flood damages continue 
to grow. 

A recurrent phenomenon in corps proj- 
ects involves justifying dams by deriving 
substantial part of the flood control bene- 
fits from protecting future flood plain 
development. This sets up a vicious cir- 
cle: Greater flood plain protection is 
predicated on extending the flood plain 
for residential development. Thus, a ma- 
jor flood could still strike the area and 
cause greater damage than would occur 
under a similar flood without the de- 
veloped flood plain. 

This year, the corps requested $93.5 
million for flood control along the Mis- 
sissipp: River. The Senate committee has 
recommended $127 million. I question 
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how much of this money is going to be 
spent wisely. Lulled by a false sense of 
security due to the presence of a dam, 
flood plain development is continuing in 
this area. Ongoing construction all along 
the Mississippi has tended to increase 
the flood heights and potential dam- 
ages. 

The economic justifications offered for 
some of these dams are suspect. The 
corps has been involved in about 1,000 
flood control projects at a cost of $11 
billion. These projects have saved almost 
$30 billion in flood damages. This looks 
like an excellent record. After all, the 
projects appear to have paid for them- 
selves threefold. But this is a very good 
example of the kind of sophistry that can 
be built on statistics. What happens is 
this: The corps builds a dam at a cost of 
$50 million to protect a relatively unde- 
veloped flood plain. Then, after the dam 
is built, $150 million of new development 
is located below the dam—development 
which would not have taken place if the 
dam had not been built in the first place. 
Along comes a flood 3 years later, 
and presto, the $150 million development 
is spared. The corps can then argue that 
the dam has already paid for itself three 
times over. Of course, if the dam fails, 
the results can be catastrophic to the 
people living in areas where they would 
not live if the dam had not been built. 
This is a little like buying a cat to pro- 
tect your barn from rats, even when you 
do not have any rats. Nonetheless, you 
really want to have that cat, so you go 
out and buy some rats so the cat will 
have something to do. You can then go 
around and tell all your neighbors what 
a fine cat you have, how it is worth every 
cent you paid for it because it keeps 
down the rat population. 

The committee has mentioned the 
need for more energy as a significant 
benefit provided by the bill under con- 
sideration. I fully support projects that 
will increase our domestic energy self- 
sufficiency when the benefits legitimately 
exceed economic, social, and environ- 
mental costs. Yet only 40 of the 250 corps 
projects and studies in this bill will sup- 
ply any hydroelectric power. The rest of 
the projects will involve a large energy 
expense but will produce no energy in 
return. 

Corps of Engineers projects require 
more energy and create fewer jobs than 
almost any other Federal program ex- 
cept highway construction. Furthermore, 
the very forms of transportation which 
canal and waterway projects often en- 
courage are far less energy efficient than 
alternative modes. According to a June 
1974, study by the University of Illinois 
Center for Advanced Computation, 
barges—which are effectively subsidized 
by these projects—use 10 to 23 per- 
cent more energy than railroads. The 
committee has rightly expressed a con- 
cern about our serious energy problems. 
Yet, millions of dollars are being com- 
mitted to fund projects which not only 
require tremendous amounts of energy 
to build, but also benefit only a small 
number of people in the area. 

A good example of this is the Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Waterway in Alabama. 
This one-half billion dollar ditch is jus- 
tified primarily on the basis of projected 
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savings to shippers who will use the 
canal. Despite the fact that the existing 
railway facilities in the area could serve 
the same purpose and use less energy, 
this bill appropriates $38 million to sub- 
sidize the shipping interests. 

According to a recent study sponsored 
by the energy research group of the 
Center for Advanced Computation, the 
total energy which will be expended for 
construction of this project will be 1.9 by 
10" Btu’s—the energy content of 3.4 
million barrels of crude oil or 762,000 
tons of coal. This tremendous expendi- 
ture of time, money, and energy, is 
going to subsidize an industry which is 
far less energy efficient than the existing 
alternative modes of transportation in 
the area. A crowning irony in view of 
the committee’s expressed concern about 
our energy deficit, is that promotional 
material supplied by this waterway’s 
supporters in the past has stressed the 
importance of the canal in facilitating 
the shipping of strip-mined coal to 
Mobile for eventual export to Japan. 

In some instances, even the projects 
directly related to producing more en- 
ergy are not worth the investment. The 
Dickey-Lincoln Dams which are planned 
for northern Maine are a case in point. 

Although no Federal funds for this 
project were requested in the budget, 
both the House and the Senate have 
recommended $800,000 for planning. 

The purpose of this project is to pro- 
vide hydroelectric power for New Eng- 
land. In view of the recent Arab oil em- 
‘pargo, it is tempting to rush on with any 
such project. Such action is not justi- 
fied in this case. The estimated Federal 
cost of the project is $356 million, using 
the corps’ 3% percent discount rate. 
Using realistic interest rates, however, 
and taking inflation into account, the 
final price tag could go as high as $800 
million. The Dickey Dam alone would 
be the sixth largest in the United States, 
larger than the Aswan in Egypt. 

The environmental impact would be 
significant. The dams would flood 140 
square miles of timberland, plus addi- 
tional land for at least 150 miles of 
transmission lines. 

In return for all of this, what would 
the dam provide? Less than one-half 
percent of New England’s electrical de- 
mand within 10 years after the proj- 
ect is completed. There is no guarantee 
that any of the power would be made 
available outside of the State of Maine. 
How about consumer savings on electric 
bills? Only a fraction of 1 percent of 
New England’s $1.6 billion power bill— 
if that much—would be saved. 

The $800,000 now recommended for 
extended planning for this project could 
be better used to reach long-range solu- 
tions for conserving energy through bet- 
ter insulation of buildings, changes in 
consumption patterns, and new build- 
ing and transportation design. 

Mr. President, these and other proj- 
ects are far too costly for the limited 
benefits they would provide. While 
there are projects in the bill I can and 
do support, the total impact of this 
funding is excessive and unjustifiable. I 
intend to vote against the bill as re- 
ported. 
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Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I would 
like to comment briefly on the pending 
legislation which appropriates funds for 
various public works water and power 
development projects. 

At the outset let me extend my sin- 
cere appreciation to the distinguished 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee for their favorable consideration of 
several projects which are of great im- 
portance to the people of Colorado. 

On June 24 I wrote a letter to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works, AEC, Mr. Stennis, and out- 
lined the specific needs and desires that 
I had with respect to this bill. 

The committee’s decisions on these 
projects are in close agreement with 
those made by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I certainly realize that the needs and 
desires of the local communities have 
not, in every case, been satisfied with 
the decisions which have been made. 
Those needs simply exceed the amount 
of Federal moneys which are available. 
Given that situation it is especially im- 
portant that we here in Congress make 
a careful evaluation of those competing 
needs and interests in order to make as 
equitable a distribution of funds as is 
possible. 

I believe the bill before us has met 
that need for equity and am pleased to 
be able to support it. I hope that in suc- 
ceeding years we will be able to fund 
additional projects as they may be nec- 
essary. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, the 
Public Works Appropriation bill before 
the Senate today contains $800,000 to 
complete preconstruction planning for 
the Dickey-Lincoln hydroelectric project 
in northern Maine. Senate approval of 
this provision would mean that for the 
first time since 1967, both Houses of Con- 
gress would have approved funds for this 
project which was first authorized in 
1965. The House of Representatives, 
usually the stumbling block in getting 
planning funds, approved the $800,000 
amount this past June, a strong indica- 
tion that the importance of this project 
as a sound of desperately needed electric 
power is becoming more apparent. I 
strongly urge the Members of this body 
to give their approval so that the people 
of Maine and New England, for whom 
energy costs are an exceptional burden 
even in the best of times, can be assured 
that the Federal Government has taken 
notice of their plight and is acting to 
bring some relief. 

As I am sure the Members of this body 
are aware, a number of private utilities 
in Maine and New England, traditional 
opponents to Dickey-Lincoln, have pub- 
licly ceased their opposition this past 
year. Many Members of the other body, 
particularly from the New England 
States, who had been very vigorous and 
vocal critics of this hydroelectric project 
in the past, have now strongly endorsed 
it because of the future energy needs of 
New England as these have been under- 
scored by the recent energy shortage. 

All opposition to the Dickey-Lincoln 
hydroelectric project, however, has not 
ceased. I am sure the Members of this 
body are aware that numerous groups 
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and individuals, concerned about pre- 
serving the environment of northern 
Maine, oppose the project because they 
believe its adverse effect on this environ- 
ment is not worth the economic and rec- 
reation benefits that will result. 

While I believe that most of these 
groups and individuals are sincere in 
raising their objections, I believe their 
fears of environmental damage are 
exaggerated. 

For example, Mr. President, there are 
approximately 1,600 streams and 2,000 
lakes in the State of Maine. A total of 
five streams will be affected by the 
Dickey-Lincoln project. Maine is 90 per- 
cent forested; one-half of 1 percent of 
this forested area will be fiooded. 

Still, I would be less than candid if I 
did not admit that we have to make some 
sort of tradeoff if we want to construct 
the Dickey-Lincoln Dam. There will be 
certain hunting, wilderness, and canoeing 
areas that will be flooded by the Dickey 
Lakes, and I can understand the concern 
of those who oppose this project because 
they do not want to see these lost. In 
view, however, of the vast expanse in our 
State which wiil remain untouched by 
this project and thus capable of pro- 
viding timber and recreation, coupled 
with the growing demand for electric 
power between now and the year 2000, I 
believe it is in the interest of the people 
of Maine and New England to construct 
another source of clean, economical] elec- 
tric power. 

I want to assure my colleagues that all 
aspects of Dickey’s environmental im- 
pact will be examined very closely at 
both the Federal and State levels. In- 
deed much of the $800,000 for Dickey- 
Lincoln in the bill we are presently con- 
sidering will be used to make an environ- 
mental impact study as now required by 
law. The environmental protection laws 
of the State of Maine are among the 
strictest in the Nation and the Members 
of this body can rest assured, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Maine State Board of En- 
vironmental Protection will examine the 
Dickey-Lincoln hydroelectric project 
very closely. Before any approval would 
be granted by this board, there would be 
public hearings so that the people can 
make their concerns known. 

Finally, Mr. President, my own voting 
record, public statements, and legislative 
efforts during more than a decade in 
Congress are overwhelming evidence that 
environmental preservation has been one 
of my main concerns. I do not believe 
that my support for the Dickey-Lincoln 
hydroelectric project during that same 
decade is in any way inconsistent with 
this record. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, today we 
are being asked to approve another 
budget-breaking appropriations bill. 
The bill we are considering today would 
appropriate $4.5 billion for public works 
projects and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

I am not opposed to many of the pro- 
grams funded by this bill; they are laud- 
able and worthwhile. But I am opposed 
to automatic expansions of every Federal 
program and project every year. 

This bill appropriates $40 million more 
than was requested by the President’s 
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budget, and $91.8 million more than was 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
Additionally, this bill would spend $624 
million more than we spent last year. 

The Congress simply cannot continue 
to approve these large increases every 
year. Inflation is out of control, primarily 
because of excessive deficit spending, 
yet we are being asked to approve a 13- 
percent increase in this spending bill. 

Seventy-four Senators have already 
voted to balance the budget this year; 
54 Senators signed a letter to the Presi- 
dent asking him to balance the budget 
this year. But the President cannot bal- 
ance the budget by himself. 

Two days ago the Senate voted to in- 
crease spending for agriculture, environ- 
ment and consumer programs by $138.5 
million over the budget and $3 billion 
over last year’s figure. Yesterday, the 
Senate voted against cutting spending 
for the Treasury Department and the 
Post Office by $131 million. And today 
we are voting on a bill to increase spend- 
ing by $624 million over last year’s total. 

In the past 3 days alone, this Sen- 
ate has voted to spend over $3.6 billion 
more than last year. 

Now, I do not believe that these spend- 
ing cuts out of a budget of over $300 
billion would automatically cure infla- 
tion. But it would signal the American 
people that the Senate is serious about 
reducing inflation. 

The Federal budget is out of control, 
and unless each Member of Congress 
takes positive action to restrain spend- 
ing, we cannot control inflation. 

The rejection of just one of these budg- 
et-breaking bills would assure the Ameri- 
can people that we are determined to 
control inflation and preserve fiscal 
sanity. 

THE DICKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL HYDROELECTRIC 
PROJECT 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I want to 
address my colleagues on the importance 
of the $800,000 which is included in the 
Public Works appropriation bill, before 
us today, for continued planning of the 
Dickey-Lincoln project in Maine. 


The project is familiar to many of my 
colleagues, I am sure—a major hydro- 
electric facility designed to provide 1.2 
million kilowatt hours of electric power 
to Maine and the Northeastern States. 
Dickey would increase the peaking power 
eapacity in New England by 18.7 percent 
when completed and would thus repre- 
sent a major contribution toward the 
task of meeting the energy demands of 
our region. Of equal significance, the 
project would not depend upon expensive 
fuel oil now used for the bulk of New 
England’s present and peaking power 
facilities. 

In large measure, because of the high 
cost of fuel, the private electric utilities 
which opposed this project in prior years 
withdrew their opposition this year. Yet, 
new voices have been raised in opposi- 
tion and questions have been posed by a 
number of concerned citizens’ organiza- 
tions regarding the environmental effects 
of the project and its economic justifica- 
tion. 

I believe these questions can be an- 
swered. Many already have, I believe, on 
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the basis of information now available. 
But additional information concerning 
the impact of the project is required and 
that is precisely the purpose of the $800,- 
000 appropriation which we consider 
today. 

I would remind my colleagues, how- 
ever, of two significant historical facts 
about Dickey-Lincoin which ought to be 
considered. First, Dickey-Lincoln was 
born out of a concern for the énviron- 
ment. In the late 1950’s, a major study 
of the feasibility of the Passamaquoddy 
Bay tidal power project on the Maine- 
Canadian boundary led to the recom- 
mendation of a supplemental hydroelec- 
tric facility in northern Maine. During 
the same period, the National Park Serv- 
ice completed separate study of the rec- 
reation potential of New England and 
recommended a major wilderness area 
for the same location. 

In view of the importance of the en- 
vironmental and recreational considera- 
tions pointed out by the Park Service, the 
hydroelectric project was shifted to its 
present site at Dickey, Maine, with a re- 
duction in power values, and the Alla- 
gash Wilderness Waterway was estab- 
lished to preserve the river for its scenic 
and recreational value. 

I point this out, not to claim that all 
the environmental concerns involving the 
Dickey-Lincoln project have been set to 
rest, but to dispell the apparent notion 
held by some that this project is being 
imposed upon Maine with no environ- 
mental consideration at all. 

In fact, years before the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act came into exist- 
ence, State and Federal officials—on 
their own initiative—conducted a series 
of evaluations of the environmental and 
recreational aspects of the project. The 
first such evaluation took place in 1963- 
64 as part of the Interior Department's 
study and later, during 1966-67, further 
studies were conducted by the Army 
Corps as part of its preparatory efforts. 

The funds I urge that we appropriate 
today will provide the means of prepar- 
ing a detailed environmental impact 
statement to continue this prior work. 
This will give us an opportunity to re- 
evaluate our earlier conclusions in light 
of environmental standards which have 
evolved since the mid-1960’s. I welcome 
this. Second, another aspect of the ob- 
jections which have been raised recently 
against Dickey concerns the economic 
justification for the project. 

Over the years, the favorable economic 
basis for the project has been deter- 
mined, confirmed and reaffirmed by no 
less than three Federal agencies and by 
independent analysis. 

As a member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee for 15 years, I have 
reviewed hundreds of projects which 
have been authorized by the Congress. I 
can think of no other project which has 
been the subject of such intense scrutiny 
for so long a period. And throughout this 
time, the benefit-cost ratio of Dickey- 
Lincoln has consistently been shown to 
surpass that of the majority of public 
works projects approved by the Con- 
gress. 

I note, for example, that during de- 
bate on this project in 1967 the Army 
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Corps of Engineers and the Department 
of Interior advised me that, of 170 Fed- 
eral power projects ever constructed or 
under construction, Dickey’s benefit-cost 
ratio was better than 75 percent of them. 
This information was included in a thor- 
ough review of the economic aspects of 
the project which may be found on pages 
31950-31961 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, November 7, 1967, to which I would 
refer those who wish to explore this as- 
pect in depth. 

My point in repeating this informa- 
tion is not to claim that Dickey should 
be subject to no further scrutiny. 
Rather, it is to point out that Dickey- 
Lincoln has been subject to the same 
tests and the same standards which 
every other public works project has been 
for many years. And it has consistently 
met them. To come in at this late date 
and seek to apply a different standard— 
one not applied to other projects—is not 
only discriminatory but destroys the 
basis for a meaningful comparison with 
other comparable projects. 

Ultimately, the Dickey-Lincoln project 
must stand on its own. I believe it will. 
With the funds included in this measure, 
we will obtain the information necessary 
to support a spirited public debate on 
the project and a reexamination of its 
value in light of changed circumstances, 

I am confident, on the basis of what 
has gone on before, that Dickey-Lincoln 
will meet this test and will continue to 
merit the support of Maine people. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 


public works appropriation which we 
are considering today includes $800,000 


which is of critical importance to the 
New England area. These funds will en- 
able us to; First, continue pre-construc- 
tion planning for the Dickey-Lincoln 
hydroelectric power project, and second, 
to conduct a much needed impact state- 
ment on the effects of the Dickey-Lincoln 
facility on the environment in the St. 
Johns area. 

The significance of Dickey-Lincoln as 
a source of clean, inexpensive power to 
New England has increased substantially 
since it was first proposed in 1965. As a 
result of New England’s particular de- 
pendence on oil as our primary source 
of energy, and due to increases in the 
price of coal and imported fuel oil, our 
area is now paying 28 percent more for 
its energy than the rest of the Nation. 
We are dependent on imports for 35 per- 
cent to 40 percent of that oil. 

New England has also has lagged far 
behind the rest of the Nation in the de- 
velopment of low cost electric power. As 
a result New Englanders pay higher 
electric rates than those paid by con- 
sumers of electric power in the rest of the 
country. This is due in part to New 
England’s lack of public power facilities 
to serve as a yardstick in measuring the 
performance of private electric utilities 
and the cost of the power they generate. 
Had construction of Dickey-Lincoln after 
the initial studies of 1966 and 1967, it 
would now be nearing completion and 
filling this need. 

Dickey-Lincoln would be a peak power 
generating plant. Peak power is needed 
during those periods of the day when the 
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demand for energy is greatest. Dickey- 
Lincoln could meet that demand. 

In the 1966 estimate of the benefit-cost 
ratio of the Dickey-Lincoln multipurpose 
dam and reservoir, the Army Corps of 
Engineers assigned it a favorable 1.91 
to 1 benefit-cost ratio. In light of the 
soaring interest rates and construction 
costs for privately financed projects, and 
the high price of oil, the benefit-cost 
ratio has now risen to 2.6 to 1. 

It would take about 742 years to 
build the Dickey-Lincoln facility. 
With 725 megawatts of power on line 
to Boston, Dickey-Lincoln would pro- 
vide New England with 10.25 percent of 
its peaking power requirements by 1983. 
In addition, 350 million kilowatthour 
from the downstream New Brunswick 
plant would be shared with the United 
States on a 50-50 basis. According to the 
Army Corps, this energy would be trans- 
ferred by Canada to the United States 
at border tie exchange points and there 
would be no exchange costs. 

Moreover when preconstruction plan- 
ning funds are appropriated, discussions 
can begin with the New England Power 
Pool on the possible integration of power 
transmission on NEPOOL lines. This 
would result in a substantial reduction 
in the cost of transmitting power from 
Dickey-Lincoln to Boston. Discussions 
could also be held with public and pri- 
vate utilities on the marketing of the 
power that Dickey-Lincoln will generate. 

Capital for construction would be 
available at an interest rate of 34% per- 
cent. All but $14 milion of the cost of 
constructing the dam will be paid back 
to the Federal Government in 50 years. 
The dam is expected to last 100 years, 
with little in maintainance and operat- 
ing costs. 

Serious questions have been raised 
over the environmental impact of Dick- 
ey-Lincoln’s construction on the undis- 
turbed St. John wilderness. It would alter 
an ecological system. A river would be- 
come a lake; some timberland would be 
destroyed. As a result of environmental 
concern, in 1963 the site of the dam was 
shifted from the confluence of the St. 
John and the Allagash Rivers to the 
present Dickey-Lincoln School location, 
to avoid the environmental damage and 
recreational loss which would have re- 
sulted from flooding of the Allagash. 
Thus the Allagash would be preserved in 
its natural wilderness state. 

Beyond the generation of power and 
creation of new recreational opportuni- 
ties, an additional benefit may result 
from construction of this dam. For many 
years the communities along the St. 
John have experienced flooding, some of 
it severe. This year, flooding caused an 
estimated $3 million damage in Fort 
Kent. The Dickey-Lincoln dam would 
provide protection against similar de- 
struction in the future. 

In closing, let me emphasize that we 
are not voting today on the actual con- 
struction of Dickey-Lincoln, but on funds 
to continue preconstruction planning 
and other related studies, including the 
environmental impact statement re- 
quired by the National Environmental 
Policy Act. Of the $800,000 appropria- 
tion, $150,000 will be used to initiate 
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work on that statement. This, together 
with the other preconstruction studies, 
will take 20 months to complete: During 
this period, all interested parties will be 
given the opportunity to voice their con- 
cerns at public hearings. The updated 
studies will provide long-overdue accu- 
rate information on the environmental 
impact of this project on the St. John. 

I urge my colleagues to approve these 
preconstruction planning funds. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, only a few 
moments remain before this bill will be 
approved by the Senate. There is no 
doubt about the outcome. I shall vote 
against it, for the same reasons that I 
cosponsored two unsuccessful motions to 
recommit the bill with instructions to re- 
duce the spending total. 


However, let me say, Mr. President, 
that I thoroughly appreciate the feelings 
of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Stennis) and the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
McCLELLAN). both of them have said on 
this floor today that they wished Sena- 
tors had tried to reduce the enormity of 
this appropriation when the bill was still 
being considered in committee. 

I need not mention my affection or re- 
spect for either of the distinguished Sen- 
ators. They know that I consider them 
two of the finest Senators ever to serve 
their country. Both are fiscal conserva- 
tives. On almost every proposition, we 
stand together and vote alike. I say this 
to emphasize that my vote against this 
bill should in no way be interpreted as 
criticism of them, or as doubt that they 
have done their best with a huge task of 
great proportions. 

I cosponsored the Chiles motion to re- 
commit with instructions to the commit- 
tee to reduce spending under this bill by 
5 percent. Now, Mr. President, a 5 per- 
cent reduction would have done no seri- 
ous damage to the pork barrel. None of 
the pork barrel’s staves would have been 
ripped off. But it would have been an 
indication of good faith on the part of 
this Senate that we mean what we say 
in our public oratory about “economy in 
government.” The effort to achieve that 
5 percent reduction was rejected today 
by the Senate, 59 to 39. 


Then I cosponsored a motion by the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dore) to recommit this bill to commit- 
tee with instructions to reduce spending 
contained in it by a mere 3 percent. We 
did better on that, Mr. President. We 
ese defeated by a scant margin, 52 to 

Now, Mr. President, returning to the 
suggestion here a few minutes ago that 
Senators should have tried to reduce this 
bill with earlier efforts and recommenda- 
tions, let me say that this Senator tried 
to do precisely that. In fact, I did the 
unthinkable. I asked that spending on a 
project in my home State—indeed, in my 
own home county—be reduced. 

And what happened, Mr. President? 
On a strict party-line vote in subcom- 
mittee, my bill to save a minimum of $12 
million dollars was defeated, 4 to 3. 

Now let me quickly say, Mr. President, 
that some of the most fiscally sound 
Senators in this body are Democrats. 
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Wild spending is not a partisan matter. 
Neither is doubletalk about “economy 
in Government.” That is why I think it 
is essential that the American people 
somehow find a way to check up on how 
everybody in public life performs when 
he really has a chance to cut Govern- 
ment spending. Words do not count, Mr. 
President—but actions do. 

I just want the Record to show, Mr. 
President, that this Senator from North 
Carolina regards it as his duty to prac- 
tice what he preaches about cutting Fed- 
eral spending and curbing inflation. And 
I invite my distinguished friends from 
Arkansas and Mississippi, to whom I am 
devoted, and whom I admire immensely, 
to look into the incident which I have 
described. There is no time to discuss it 
now on the floor of the Senate, and I do 
not feel that this is the appropriate place 
to discuss it anyhow. 

I shall cast a protest vote against this 
bill, Mr. President, because I do feel that 
the enormity of the amount of taxpay- 
ers’ money to be spent ought to have been 
trimmed—and that it could have been 
trimmed without adversely affecting any 
project contained in this bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, if the 
other side will do so. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HUDDLESTON), and the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) are necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), and the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Fone) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 17, as follows: 

[No. 348 Leg.] 
YEAS—78 
Gravel 


Metzenbaum 
Montoya 
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NAYS—17 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
. Hansen 
Helms 
Hollings 
Mansfield 
NOT VOTING—5 
Baker Fong Mondale 
Brock Huddleston 

So thè bill (H.R. 15155) was passed. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical corrections in the engrossment 
of the Senate amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the chairman of our committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. STENNIS), I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments and 
request a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Stennis, 
Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr, Macnuson, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Younc, Mr. HRUSKA, 
Mr. Case, and Mr. RANDOLPH conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to highly commend as well as warmly 
thank the following highly valuable and 
inexhaustible members of our staff: Mr. 
Proctor Jones, Mr. David Gwaltney, Mr. 
Jim Bond, and Mrs. Gloria Butland. 
They have been doing exceptionally fine 
work, with unusually long hours. There 
have been no weekends that they have 
failed to work, and they have a good 
deal of work still ahead of them on this 
measure. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the comments 
made by our chairman (Mr. STENNIS), 
and add my voice in commendation and 
gratitude to the staff for the excellent 
job they have performed for the sub- 
committee. 


Nunn 

Proxmire 

Roth 

Scott, 
William L, 


ANITA TOMASI 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1003, S. 3578. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. The legislative 
clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3578) for the relief of Anita 
Tomasi. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed as follows: 

8. 3578 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Anita Tomasi may be classi- 
fied as a child within the meaning of section 
101(b) (1) (F) of such Act upon approval of 
s petition filed in her behalf by Miss Theresa 
Tomasi, a citizen of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 204 of such Act: Provided, 
That the brothers or sisters of the benefi- 
ciary shall not, by virtue of such relation- 
ship, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insists upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 425) to provide for the cooperation 
between the Secretary of the Interior and 
the States with respect to the regulation 
of surface mining operations, and the 
acquisition and reclamation of aban- 
doned mines, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agrees to the 
conference requested by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and that Mr. UDALL, Mrs. MINK, 
Mr. Vicorrto, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. RON- 
CALIO of Wyoming, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. CAMP, 
and Mr. KetcHum were appointed man- 
agers of the conference on the part of 
the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14012) making appropriations for the 
Legislative Branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House recedes from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1-30, inclusive, 32, 33, 
34, 38, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 52, 53, 54, 60 and 
68 to the bill, and concurred therein; 
that the House recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 31, 37, and 69 to the bill, and 
concurs therein, each with an amend- 
ment in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate; and that the House 
further insists on its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 
51 to the bill. 

The message further announced that 
the House agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 15074) to regulate certain political 
campaign finance practices in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed and agreed to the 
following bill and concurrent resolution, 
each with an amendment in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 3698. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to en- 
able Congress to concur in or disapprove 
international agreements for cooperation 
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in regard to certain nuclear technology; 
and 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 93. A 
concurrent resolution relating to an in- 
flation policy study. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 230— 
ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE CHAUTAUQUA INSTITU- 
TION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and my colleague (Mr. BUCK- 
LEY), I send to the desk a joint resolu- 
tion saluting the Chautauqua Institution 
on the occasion of its one-hundredth an- 
niversary, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. I wish 
to state that it has been cleared on both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 230) was 
read the first time by title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 230 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives oj the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

Whereas there has been times in the de- 
velopment of the highest qualities of hu- 
manity when the threads of spiritual values, 
educational values, and esthetic values have 
intertwined in a nexus resting within a 
unique community and a unique institution, 
it is fitting that tribute should be paid to 
the achievement and to the example of 
Chautauqua; and 

Whereas for one hundred years the vision 
of the distinguished founders of Chautauqua, 
Lewis Miller and the Reverend Dr. John Vin- 
cent, has shone like a beacon, illuminating 
the cultural life of America and diffusing 
through every part of that life the light of 
the high ideals and noble purpose with which 
they embarked upon their great endeavor; 
and 

Whereas being founded upon a commit- 
ment to the unity of the nature of man, 
Chautauqua in its century has sought to 
weave the religious, the educational, and the 
artistic yearnings of mankind into the fabric 
of American culture; the story of ten decades 
of unchallenged achievement is itself a testa- 
ment to the magnanimity in mind and the 
dedication in deed which those who have 
played a part in the venture have brought to 
bear in its fulfillment; and 

Whereas as Chautauqua prepares for its 
second century dedicated to the full develop- 
ment of human potential, it is appropriate 
that its contribution to the lasting values 
of the community of mankind should be 
commemorated; and 

Whereas originally established as a cen- 
ter for the education of Sunday School teach- 
ers, Chautauqua rapidly interpreted its mis- 
sion as the dissemination of education to all 
men and women of all ages, Chautauqua In- 
stitution pioneered the teaching of physical 
education, of musical theory, of painting, 
and of the arts and crafts; and 

Whereas its development of a four-year 
home reading course, to bring the “college 
outlook” to those unable to pursue full-time 
higher education, evoked a response which 
cut across any barriers of birth or back- 
ground; and ten thousand reading circles 
were formed throughout the nation in answer 
to its bold idea with one million readers en- 
rolling in Chautauqua’s Literary and Scien- 
tific Circles which not only pioneered the 
development of book societies, but also the 
development of the literary magazine; and 

Whereas the educational techniques 
which emerged in Chautauqua’s College of 
Liberal Arts spread across the nation like 
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ripples from a pebble cast into the great pool 
of the American commitment to knowledge, 
and both in its summer schools and in its ex- 
tension courses, Chautauqua served as the 
inspiration and the example; and 

Whereas the Chautauqua Assembly has 
illuminated the paths of ecumenicism, as 
have the individual Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant services; and 

Whereas the Chautauqua Platform estab- 
lished a model for free speech and open dis- 
cussion which has profoundly influenced the 
development of debate in America; the at- 
tendance of seven Presidents of the United 
States is no small measure of its importance 
in the intellectual life of this Nation; and 

Whereas Chautauqua’s role in the develop- 
ment of the performing arts in America is 
witnessed by the history of its symphony 
orchestra, its opera association, its music 
school, its amphitheater, its repertory 
theater and its theater school; from the 
stages of these great institutions have so 
many of the world’s foremost creative artists 
have been developed and have sent out their 
message to the people of our Nation, and to 
the people of distant lands; and 

Whereas Chautauqua itself has inspired 
other communities to emulate its achieve- 
ments, and in so doing has passed its own 
name into the language of a people and into 
the cultural experience of a Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is the 
sense of the Congress that Chautauqua In- 
stitution, that mirror of America which sends 
out its rays of illumination and example, and 
which receives back the reflection of itself in 
American life, should be saluted on its one 
hundredth anniversary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
ere to consider the joint resolu- 

on. 

Mr. JAVITS. Chautauqua is a word 
familiar to every American. To many of 
us, it means an experience within our 
own lifetime—an experience repeated al- 
most everywhere in America—traveling 
lectures and concerts. 

To those of all ages, it means even 
more: Chautauqua is an institution on 
the shores of a particularly lovely and 
peaceful lake in western New York. 
While it is in my State, it is much more 
important that it is in America, for, in 
a larger sense, Chautauqua is America— 
or at least a clear reflection of it. 

What is Chautauqua? 

That question is difficult to answer 
briefly. I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp a recent article in the New 
York Times which gives a detailed ac- 
count of that answer under the title 
“Chautauqua Lives!” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 30, 1974] 
CHAUTAUQUA LivEs! 
(By S. A. Schreiner, Jr.) 

You've heard of Chautauqua, of course— 
that traveling tent show of lecturers who 
brought a touch of culture to small-town 
America back in the days of the nickelodeon. 
You might even, given enough encourage- 
ment, recall that the tent show got its name 
from a kind of summer colony, up in south- 
western New York, where old Aunt Mary 
spent her vacations. The associations are all 
past-tense. 
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Yet Chautauqua lives, and thrives. Not as 
& peripatetic tent show, but as an establish- 
ment that has all the earmarks of the ulti- 
mate resort. During its eight-week season, 
a resident population of 10,000 and another 
50,000 casual visitors mingle on the fenced- 
in, 700-acre tract. Within walking distance, 
they can sample: 

A sparkling lake for fishing and swim- 
ming ... an 18-hole golf course and tennis 
courts ... a green for bowling .. . an am- 
phitheater with nightly open-air entertain- 
ment (including three symphony concerts 
a week) ...a theater producting two op- 
eras and two plays a week ...a summer 
school with daily courses for college cred- 
it... a 30,000-volume public library... 
eight restaurants. And more. 

For Chautauqua (pronounced Shataw- 
kwa) is not simply a place to go—it has 
been, since its founding just a century ago, 
an idea, a commitment to a way of life. It 
seeks, in the words of its president, Oscar E. 
Remick, to instill “a new sense of human 
dignity and worth through participation in 
the cultural creativity of man.” 

If that sounds stuffy, so be it. Chautauqua 
has always had a genteel, “it's-for-your-own- 
good” flavor, a sense of old values and tradi- 
tions reinforced. There have been bows in 
the direction of the modern world; the sea- 
son that opened yesterday, for example, will 
include a workshop in electronic music, with 
a demonstration of the Moog Synthesizer, 
and another workshop on transactional anal- 
ysis (based on the theories of Dr. Eric Berne, 
author of “Games People Play”). 

For many, Chautauqua is a second home, 
unto the second and third generations, but 
people are always discovering the place for 
the first time, particularly young people, 
Nearly every job on the grounds—from wait- 
ress to lifeguard to gatekeeper—is held down 
by a college student. Moreover, some 2,000 
young people are enrolled in its summer 
schools, affiliated with the State University 
of New York at Fredonia. 

Chautauqua lies midway between James- 
town and Mayville, N.Y., on Route 394, about 
10 miles from Lake Erie, and is accessible by 
car, bus, plane, or, if you're ingenious, boat. 
(An uncle of mine once returned to Pitts- 
burgh from a Chautauqua vacation by 
canoe.) Once there, you have to buy your way 
in; the open-air entertainments and the in- 
stitution’s public facilities are free to any- 
one on the grounds. Adult gate tickets run 
from $90 for the season down to $2.25 for a 
specific event. 

A stroll down the narrow brick path from 
Chautauqua’s gate to the central plaza is 
a stroll into the past. On either side, crowded 
onto tiny lots, are two- and three-story 
gingerbread “cottages” in a turn-of-the- 
century style. Like the heart of a college 
campus, the plaza is surrounded by impres- 
sively colonnaded brick buildings which 
house the administrative offices, the post 
office, the library, the refreshment pavilion 
and one of Chautauqua’s six large hotels. A 
few blocks to one side, the 6,000-seat am- 
phitheater nestles in a natural ravine; a 
few blocks in the other direction is the mod- 
ern opera hall and theater. A short down- 
hill walk from the plaza leads to a mani- 
cured lakeside park graced by a square, brick 
bell tower whose carillon nightly lulls Chau- 
tauquans to sleep. 

Narrow, twisting roads radiate out from 
the plaza, lined with private homes that 
grow progressively modern as you reach the 
perimeters of what Chautauquans like to 
call their “square mile of scenic beauty.” 
Some 50 of them rent rooms, at rates that 
range upward from $35 a week. At the ram- 
bling Athenaeum Hotel, which is an authen- 
tic 19th-century relic, a room may cost $50 
a day, American Plan. 

Chautauqua was founded in 1874—as a 
summer training program for Sunday school 
teachers—by Methodist Bishop John Heyl 
Vincent and Lewis Miller, an Akron, Ohio, 
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farm machinery manufacturer. Vincent had 
been licensed to preach at the early age of 
17, and his golden tongue had carried him 
up the ladder of increasingly larger Meth- 
odist pastorates, including one in the town 
of Galena, Ill, where he became friendly 
with an obscure Army captain by the name 
of Ulysses S. Grant. It was a friendship that 
would put Fair Point, a stubby landing dock 
and grove of trees on the west bank of Lake 
Chautauqua, forever on the map. 

Vincent and Miller had chosen this spot 
largely because it was the site of a founder- 
ing Methodist camp meeting in which Miller 
had some financial interest. The lake, which 
is 18 miles long and roughly two miles wide, 
narrows to a stone’s throw in width at Bemus 
Point, a fact reflected in the most accepted 
translation of the Indian word “Chautau- 
qua”—"bag tied in the middle.” It lies 1,426 
feet above sea level, and summers are cool; 
the one clear admonition to those planning 
to attend the first Chautauqua session, or 
“assembly,” was: “Bring your biggest shawl.” 

Vincent and Miller, short on formal educa- 
tion themselves, included “scientific as well 
as theological subjects” at this first assem- 
bly. A 300-foot topographical map of Pales- 
tine was laid out to precise scale along the 
shore of the lake, a stand-in for the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Despite depredations by genera- 
tions of children hunting for tadpoles in 
the “Dead Sea,” a low waterfilled pocket in 
the map, it has been doggedly refurbished ta 
this day. 

Nothing at the first assembly, however, 
touched the great event of 1875—the ap- 
pearance of the President of the United 
States. Grant, one of the most tongue-tied 
men ever to occupy the White House, had 
good reason to accept his old friend Vin- 
cent's invitation, for it was Vincent whose 
oratory had saved the day when General 
Grant, the returning Civil War hero, could 
find no words for his fellow citizens of 
Galena. Grant’s appearance on the Chautau- 
qua platform was described by a contem- 
porary chronicler: “The acceptance of [a 
Bible] by that great man, in silence, had 
the appearance of indifference in interest; 
but that great heart being too full of grati- 
tude for utterance, silence became a higher 
tribute than words, and may it ever stand 
as a seal of humble and highest recognition.” 

Such conclusions about the nature of 
General Grant’s silence may be arguable, 
but his visit had a lasting significance. The 
President’s trip was given wide coverage in 
the international press; it made Chautauqua 
the place for the great to be seen and heard. 
Subsequently, seven American Presidents 
used Chautauqua as a sounding board for 
important pronouncements, ending with 
F.D.R.’s “I hate war” speech in 1936. 

Thus was Chautauqua launched. And it 
grew apace. A systematic home study course, 
proved that the world was waiting for book 
clubs and correspondence courses, In less 
than seven years more than 100,000 people 
signed up for the home study and correspon- 
dence courses, and branches sprung up from 
Tokyo to London to Capetown. To meet the 
demand for books, a Chautauqua Press was 
set up, and by 1885 its catalogue listed 93 
titles. As early as 1879, a Chautauqua Nor- 
mal School of Languages was added to the 
Sunday School fare at the assembly grounds, 
and by 1883 the summer schools were being 
developed into models of their kind by the 
energetic William Rainey Harper who later 
became the first president of the University 
of Chicago. If imitation is the greatest form 
of flattery, then Chautauqua was flattered 
indeed. When Bishop Vincent published 
“The Chautauqua Movement” in 1885, he 
listed 31 different “Chautauquas” in nearly 
as many states; the tent Chautauquas came 
along in 1904. 

Chautauqua students were appreciative. 
“I live on a farm,” wrote one woman from 
the far West “and my hsband has no help 
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except what I give him. All of the time I 
am not doing housework, I am obliged to 
drive the horse while my husband irrigates 
the land. I have done my readng while driv- 
ing the horse for the past two months, but 
I cannot write while driving.” For those who 
managed to finish the prescribed course, 
Bishop Vincent staged a Recognition Day at 
Chautauqua. Graduating scholars marched 
through a golden arch to the Greek-style 
Hall of Philosophy in a groye while bands 
played and children flung flowers at their 
feet. 

By World War I, the press was gone, and 
the correspondence courses were retreating 
before a rising tide of competition from im- 
proved schools and bright commercial ven- 
tures. But the place called Chautauqua con- 
tinued to grow. Its first venture into the seri- 
ous arts came in 1909 when Walter Damrosch 
brought his New York Symphony to the 
grounds; by 1923, it was playing a full sea- 
son under Albert Stoessel and had been 
transformed into the Chautauqua Sym- 
phony. Radio had muted Chautauqua’s plat- 
form as a sounding board for the nation's 
great figures, but it spread Chautauqua’s 
name to another generation of Americans 
through Sunday afternoon symphony con- 
certs. 

Chautauqua also became a training ground 
for young musical talent, providing both 
concert and classroom experience in the 
same place. Instrumentalists like pianist Van 
Cliburn learned their concert technique on 
Chautauqua’s stage; the roster of Metro- 
politan Opera stars who are Chautauqua 
alumni includes Julius Huehn, Josephine 
Antoine, Annamary Dickey, Rose Bampton 
and Hugh Thompson; composer George 
Gershwin spent the summer of 1925 writing 
his “Concerto in F” in a Chautauqua prac- 
tice shack. 

Today there are some 6500 buildings 
jammed into the area enclosed by the fence 
of eight-foot metal pickets that runs along 
Chautauqua’s landward boundary. The fence 
makes it possible to charge one gate fee to 
cover all events put on by the institution. 
Since many take place in outdoor halls, it 
may be the only practical way to run the 
place, but down through the years the fence 
has given Chautauqua’s critics a great deal 
of grist for their mills, 

The fence not only shuts the world out 
but shuts Chautauquans in, and newcomers 
to the place, particularly in the early years 
when the gate was locked from Saturday 
night until Monday morning, often experi- 
enced what writer Carl Carmer once called 
a “hemmed, in” feeling. In 1913, William 
James, the great American psychologist, 
wrote: “... what was my own astonish- 
ment, on emerging into the dark and wicked 
world again, to catch myself quite unex- 
pectedly and involuntarily saying, “Ouf! 
What a relief! Now for something primordial 
and savage, even though it were as bad as an 
Armenian massacre, to set the balance 
straight again. This order is too tame, this 
culture too second-rate, this goodness too 
uninspiring. This human drama without a 
pang; this community so refined that ice- 
cream soda-water is the utmost offering it 
can make to the brute animal in man; this 
city simmering in the tepid lakeside sun; 
this atrocious harmlessness of all things—I 
cannot abide them!” 

It is quite probable that Chautauqua’s 
founders and the bulk of her devotees would 
regard such comment as complimentary. 
They have never been interested in feeding 
“the brute animal in man.” Thus, for ex- 
ample, Chautauqua generated some of the 
wind behind Prohibition. The Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union grew out of a 
committee of women who got together at 
that first tent meeting in 1874. 

The pallid goodness that the worldly find 
so distasteful is part of what Chautauquans 
love. The sense of security within those gates 
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is rare: Nobody locks his doors; the only 
thefts ever reported have been cases of petty 
pilfering in young peoples’ dormitories. Old 
ladies and young children are safe on the 
darkest streets at any hour. History records 
only one case of murder in Chautauqua, and 
it was a crime of passion: Two cooks at one 
of the hotels had a falling out over the affec- 
tions of a maid, and one of them belted the 
other with a cleaver. 

The absence of crime in Chautauqua owes 
more to a fear of God than a fear of the law, 
for the institution has never had any real 
policing power. Bishop Vincent did organize 
a Department of Order from “the best boys 
on the ground to promote the peace and qui- 
et” of the first assembly. Their duties were 
to make sure that, in the words of the As- 
sembly Herald, there would be “no giggling 
after ten o’clock—no chopping of wood be- 
fore six,” a necessary provision when people 
lived close together in flimsy tents. Keeping 
people relatively quiet, either during open-air 
meetings or after the evening carillon has 
rung, is still the chief duty of Chautauqua’s 
guards. Otherwise the place runs on a self- 
discipline so remarkable that it is difficult 
to find so much as a discarded chewing gum 
wrapper to mar the pristine beauty of the 
lawns that carpet the lakefront and the 
plaza, 

The absence of license does not, however, 
affect the Chautauquan sense of liberty. 
Chautauquans wander in and out of perform- 
ances in the open air halls at will; if a con- 
cert doesn’t please, the artist may find his 
crowd cut in half after intermission. Chau- 
tauquans bring their babies, their knitting, 
their crossword puzzles to the hall. A com- 
plaining letter in the administration’s files 
reads in part: “I feel very keenly about the 
knitting situation, also tatting, crocheting, 
needlepoint and sewing—and even shelling 
peas (to say nothing of reading books, papers, 
and writing letters)—during lectures and 
concerts and recitals in the amphitheater. I 
change my seat to get away from the flash 
of needles and find myself near a tatting 
shuttle.” 

Such behavior is part and parcel of the 
phenomenon known as the “Chautauqua 
Spirit,” perpetuated by a mass of traditions 
unique to the place. One of these is the Chau- 
tauqua salute, originated by Bishop Vincent 
in 1877 when he suddenly realized that a deaf 
lecturer could not hear the applause. Vincent 
suggested that the audience wave white 
handkerchiefs, an activity since known as 
“the blooming of the white lilies.” The first 
of a long line of famous visitors to be startled 
by the silent tribute was Gen. James A. Gar- 
field, during his Presidential campaign in 
1880. Some doctors were startled, too, and 
advanced the theory that the salute was a 
good way of spreading germs. Today the 
salute is reserved for rare occasions and is 
given only at the signal of the platform 
chairman, 

Gregarious Chautauquans have cemented 
their ties to the old place by organizing a 
host of clubs—Boys’ Club, Girls’ Club, Col- 
lege Club, Woman’s Club, Sports Club, D.AR., 
Y.W.C.A. and, of course the W.C.T.U. The 
most typically Chautauquan group, however, 
is the Bird and Tree Garden Club, which 
nourishes such floral touches as a planting 
of petunias along the lake front. Under its 
sponsorship, an ambitious couple by the 
name of George and Dora Nelms counted 
and identified every tree over two inches in 
diameter on the grounds (there are 7,034 of 
69 species). The club also organized the Bat 
Tower Climbing and Chowder Society, dedi- 
cated to the proposition that bats keep Chau- 
tauqua free of flies anc mosquitoes. It built 
a brand new bat tower atop one of the 
smaller lecture halls and stocked it with 
111 nursing mothers and babies uprooted 
from barns around Titusville, Pa. 

Chautauqua today is very much the same 
sort of place it has always been—a place for 
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people who believe in going ever onward and 
upward. They do so, however, under a some- 
what revised moral code. Back in the ‘80's, 
for example, the colony paper announced 
that “the great problem of dancing and card 
playing was decided again. Can't be allowed.” 
Today there is a great deal of both, not to 
mention Sunday golf and girls in shorts 
strolling the plaza. And one doesn't have to 
look far to find a few private citizens saluting 
the cocktail hour on their porches. 

College students and teen-agers have led 
Chautauqua to put on a jazz night the last 
several seasons. While they have led to noth- 
ing like the Newport riots, these popular of- 
ferings bring upon Chautauqua a locust 
swarm of young people from hundreds of 
miles around—anywhere from 2,000 to 5,000, 
including boatloads of young pirates who try 
to escape the gate fee by coming from the 
sea. The fact that these entertainers can 
outdraw even the symphony’s pop concerts 
galls many old Chautauquans. Writing about 
the situation, a woman said: “From a profit 
standpoint a huge success at the moment, 
but what will the long view do to the repu- 
tation of this Chautauqua founded on Bishop 
Vincent's dream?” 

At this writing, jazz concerts notwith- 
standing, the bishop’s dreams seems in safe 
hands. 

If you go to Chautauqua as a casual visitor 
rather than as a resident between now and 
the close of the summer season on Aug. 25, 
you can attend a wide range of performances 
that includes 16 operas, 21 orchestral con- 
certs, 16 plays and guest appearances by such 
stars as Melba Moore, George Shearing, Chet 
Atkins and Dave Brubeck and sons. 

The operas and plays are performed in 
Norton Hall and the concerts and special 
guest programs are held in the 6,000-seat 
Amphitheater. Admission to the concerts is 
$3.50, to the plays, $2.50, to the operas, $2.50 
to $5.50 and to the special events, $4.75. 

All performances in the Amphitheater 
start at 8:30 P.M, and the plays and operas 
in Norton Hall begin at 8 P.M. Operas are 
performed on Mondays and Fridays; plays are 
performed on Thursdays and Saturdays; 
most guest appearances are on Thursdays, 
and concerts are held on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. 

Here are some of the musical highlights, 
with their accompanying dates: 

“West Side Story,” matinee on July 26 and 
evening performance on July 29. 

“La Traviata,” July 5 and 8. 

“Philip Marshall,” a world premiere of an 
opera by Seymour Barab, July 12 and 15. 

“Don Giovanni,” July 19 and 22. 

“La Boheme,” Aug. 2, 3 (matinee) and 
Aug. 5. 

Rossini’s “Cinderella,” Aug. 9 and 12. 

Howard Hanson’s “Merry Mount,” Aug. 16 
and 19. 

The schedule of the plays is as follows: 

“A Touch of the Poet,” July 11 and 13. 

“Count Dracula,” July 18 and 20. 

“Born Yesterday,” July 25 and 27. 

“The Front Page,” Aug. 1 and 3. 

“Look Back in Anger,” Aug. 8 and 10. 

“The Morgan Yard,” Aug. 15 and 17. 

“6 Rms Riv Vu,” Aug. 21 and 22, 

For more information, telephone Chautau- 
qua at (716) 357-5635. 


Mr. JAVITS. For now, let me say that 
it is a place of learning: a place to study, 
a place to practice one’s skills and one’s 
ideas, a place to listen to others and to 
speak one’s mind. It is a place of recre- 
ation: a place to play team sports, a 
place to develop individual talents, a 
place to sail, or golf, or swim—a place 
to do your own thing. Chautauqua is a 
place full of excitement yet offering a 
restful environment preserved for pos- 
terity by people who “use” that environ- 
ment to the hilt. It is an environment of 
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shade trees, light breezes, cobbled streets 
where autos are almost unknown, of 
hills, moss, and music. 

Chautauqua was founded by Lewis 
Miller and the Reverend Dr. John Vin- 
cent in 1874, as a church school for Sun- 
day school teachers. It quickly took hold 
and looked over its horizon, expanding its 
activities on every front realizing that all 
human experience enriches, and is en- 
riched by, the spiritual experiences 
which were its genesis. 

During the years that followed, Chau- 
tauqua has drawn to it people from 
every State in the Union as teachers, as 
students, as leisure visitors, as donors. It 
is in New York only in the narrowest 
sense; it belongs to all of us. 

Next Tuesday, August 6, 1974, is the 
one hundredth anniversary of Chautau- 
qua’s founding, and I offer the joint res- 
olution to salute that occasion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and the third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the majority and minority lead- 
ers and their assistants for their cour- 
tesy in this matter. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. President, may I ask is it the in- 
tention of the leadership to call up the 
transportation bill tomorrow morning? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed, it is 
our intention. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. May I in- 
vite the majority leader’s attention to 
the fact that the committee’s report does 
not appear to be available. Will it be 
available today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to assure the 
Senator that I will make an effort to get 
the report as soon as possible. It is my 
understanding that this is a bill which 
is below the budget request. It is under 
the able chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Rosert C. Byrn), the assistant major- 
ity leader, and I am sure the Senator 
knows he has a reputation for prudence 
when it comes to matters fiscal. But the 
Senator has a point, and I will do my 
best to get it to him. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sen- 
ator does have that reputation. I think 
as a matter of policy in the huge spend- 
ing bill that, perhaps, we ought to have 
& reasonable time to digest the report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I could not agree 
with the Senator more. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 


H.R. 


15405—DEPARTMENT 
TRANSPORTATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1975 


OF 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1006, H.R. 15405, and that it be laid 
before the Senate and made the pending 
business for tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
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objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Calendar No. 1006, H.R. 15405, an act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Transportation and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
anticipated that we will take up the 
Transportation Appropriations Bill to- 
morrow. There will be a roll call vote on 
final passage, at least; there may be some 
on amendments. 

It is hoped that during that time pe- 
riod, before or after, it will be possible to 
take up the Economic Development Act 
which was reported out of the Committee 
on Public Works and about which, I un- 
derstand, satisfactory arrangements 
have been made covering some differ- 
ences. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today that it stand 
in adjournment until the hour of 9 to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent after the joint lead- 
ership has been recognized tomorrow 
that the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON) be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT C. BYRD TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished assistant majority leader, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT 
C. BYRD), be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NO MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no period for the conduct of morn- 
ing business during that period; so, as 
soon as the speakers have disposed of 
what they have had to say, we will go 
immediately into consideration of the 
Department of Transportation appro- 
priations bill. 


INTERVIEW OF SENATOR ROBERT 
C. BYRD ON TELEVISION PRO- 
GRAM “ISSUES AND ANSWERS” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I had 
the opportunity of listening to the dis- 
tinguished, and seeing the distinguished, 
assistant majority leader, the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp) in his appearance on the TV pro- 
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gram “Issues and Answers.” He was in- 
terrogated by two expert correspondents, 
Stephen Geer and David Schoumacher. 

I believe that it furnished a primer 
lesson in what impeachment is and what 
it entails, and I found it most interesting 
and very worthwhile. 

The Senator from West Virginia was 
prompt and responsive in his answers to 
questions. I think that what he has had 
to say will be of interest, and should be of 
interest, to all of the Members of the 
Senate, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this interview by Senator BYRD be 
incorporated at an appropriate point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS 


Senator Ropert BYRD (D., W.Va.), was in- 
terviewed by: Stephen Geer, ABC news cor- 
respondent, and David Schoumacher, ABC 
news correspondent. 

Mr. Geer, Senator Byrd, welcome to Issues 
and Answers. 

There is a big “if” in this first question 
but if the House should vote to impeach 
President Nixon and if there is a Senate trial, 
you would be a judge, so I realize you may 
have some reluctance to answer this ques- 
tion, but is it your opinion now that the 
House will vote to impeach the President? 

Senator Byrp. I would say yes. There is not 
an absolute certitude, but I would have to 
think that it will, based on recent develop- 
ments. 

Mr. GEER. Can you give us some idea of 
what the vote might be? 

Senator BYRD. I have no idea. 

Mr. ScHouMacHER. Senator, have you had 
a chance to watch any or read any of the 
hearings before the Judiciary Committee and 
particularly their last few days of debate. 

Senator Brrp. Not a great deal. I have 
watched as I could, but I haven't been able 
to watch much. 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER. From what you have 
been able to see or from the reactions you 
have picked up, what do you think of the 
job the Judiciary Committee is doing so 
far? Would you agree, for instance, with the 
characterization of some that it is unfair; it 
has been a lynch mob, or would you have 
some other view? 

Senator Brrp. I would thoroughly disagree 
with such characterizations. I think it has 
been a very fair and objective committee. I 
don’t agree with everything that every mem- 
ber has said, but I think that on the whole 
the committee has conducted itself fairly, 
objectively; it has been patient; it has leaned 
over backward not only to be fair, but also 
to give the appearance of fairness and I think 
both the Chairman and the members of the 
committee are to be given high marks. 

Mr. ScHOUMACHER. Well, one of the criti- 
cisms of the Republican members of the com- 
mittee, in the last Friday's session, was that 
the President was being denied due process 
because the charges that were being drawn 
were not specific enough; they were vague, 
general. 

Are you satisfied with at least the form of 
this first article of impeachment? That is, 
could you render a judgment on it? 

Senator Byrd. I am satisfied. I could render 
a judgement on it. I think many people tend 
to forget that this is not a criminal proceed- 
ig and that it is not going to be a jury trial. 
The impeachment process is a different kind 
of proceeding, and many of the rules by 
which a criminal proceeding must be guided 
will not necessarily obtain here. 

Mr. ScHouMacHER. So you feel that for in- 
stance rules of evidence that might 
to a normal criminal trial such as the kind 
that Judge Sirica and Judge Gesell have been 
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holding, things like questions of hearsay 
evidence, that this is a different beast alto- 
gether? 

Senator Byrrp. Absolutely different. The 
Senate trial would not be necessarily guided 
by those rules. The Senate jury, if I may use 
that word, could not be sequestered, as can 
a jury in a criminal trial. Senators are always 
subject to hearsay evidence in the newspa- 
pers. There is no way to sequester them. So I 
think we must not make the colossal mistake 
of equating the Senate trial with the crimi- 
nal trial—the impeachment process with the 
criminal process. 

Mr. GEER. Let me go back for a moment to 
the House procedure and your first answer. 
You indicated you feel the House will vote to 
impeach the President. May I ask on what 
you base that? 

Senator Byrp. I base it on a number of 
things. One, the Supreme Court decision, 
which held against the President’s claim of 
absolute privilege. 

Two, the continued “stonewalling” by the 
President through his lawyer in their ob- 
jections to giving evidence to the House 
Committee. 

Three, the votes that occurred in the 
House Committee in which six Republicans 
joined with Democrats, which plainly reveals 
that it is not a partisan approach; it is a 
bipartisan approach, and, additionally, the 
fact that four southerners were included in 
those 27 votes. These are among the things 
that I think indicate that the House will im- 
peach. 

Mr. GEER. Do you think the House impeach- 
ment process is a more political process than 
the Senate action? 

Senator Byrp. I don’t think that one can 
say that either is a more political process. The 
impeachment process is a political process. It 
deals with political characters; it is con- 
ducted in a political forum and it is directed 
toward the political acts of a political per- 
son. I wouldn’t say the House would be more 
political than the Senate. 

Mr. GEER. How far along now are you in the 
Senate in preparing for a possible impeach- 
ment trial? 

Senator BYRD. The Senate has not antic- 
ipated, has not acted in anticipation of a 
House impeachment. I am searching the 
precedents and the rules. Other Senators 
may be doing the same. 

Mr. GEER. Now, there its a meeting tomor- 
row between Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Scott 
in anticipation of a possible trial. You say 
that you are not anticipating, but to some 
degree you have to, don’t you? 

Senator Brrp. I say the Senate has not 
acted in anticipation. I think that each 
Senator must gear up, because there is in- 
creasingly a lack of doubt in my mind that 
the Senate will be confronted with a trial. 

Mr. ScHoumacHer, Is it time yet to draw 
Chief Justice Burger into the preparation 
process? 

Senator BYRD. No. 

Mr. ScHOUMACHER. What role do you fore- 
see for him, simply to gavel the meeting to 
order and recess until tomorrow, or will he 
rule on evidence? 

Senator BYRD. To begin with, of course, he 
will administer the oath to the various Sen- 
ators who will sit as jurors. He will preside 
over the Senate. He will maintain decorum 
in the Chamber and in the galleries and he 
will rule on questions of evidence. 

Mr. GEER. Can you tell us what will happen 
if there is a Senate trial, who will act as 
the managers? Now, I believe that the House 
will provide perhaps between five and elevep 
managers. Can you tell us just what? 

Senator Brrp. The House can provide any 
number of managers it wishes to provide. 
The House will make that decision. In some 
impeachment cases the Speaker has ap- 
pointed managers. In most of the cases, the 
House has selected them and undoubtedly 
it will in this instance. 
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Mr. Geer. Do you have any idea who it 
might be? 

Senator Brrp. I do not, but I would pre- 
sume that the House would likely select 
some of the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It is not confined to that committee, 
of course. 

Mr. Geer. Perhaps the Chairman? 

Senator Byrrp. Perhaps the Chairman. 

Mr. Geer. Now, is it possible for the House 
to put staf members on the manager's 
panel? 

Senator Brrp. That has never been done. 
Staff members have never acted as managers 
on the part of the House in any of the trials 
that have come to the Senate but staff 
members, such as Mr. Doar, Mr. Garrison, 
Mr. Jenner, could come to the Senate and 
assist the managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate would have to give those 
staff people the privileges of the floor, which 
I think it would. 

Mr. Greer. Would all. the managers have to 
be pro-impeachment? 

Senator Brrp. All the managers would 
have to be pro-impeachment, 

Mr. Greer. You mentioned Mr. Garrison, 
for example. 

Senator Byrrp. I wasn’t thinking of him 
as a Manager. 

Mr. ScCHOUMACHER. How soon do you think 
you would be prepared to start after a House 
vote? How long would you allow the Presi- 
dent to prepare his case? 

Senator Byrrp. That would be a matter for 
the Senate to decide. In the impeachment 
trial of Andrew Johnson the defense counsel 
requested 40 days to prepare the answers 
to the articles. The Senate allowed ten days, 
including Sundays. The counsel for the 
President, in the Johnson trial, requested 
30 days to prepare for the trial. The Senate 
granted five days. There is some question 
as to whether it was five days or six. In any 
event, it included a Sunday. 

I think the Senate, in this instance, would 
be reasonable, but in being reasonable I 
think we have to keep in mind that the 
President and his counsel have had ample 
time already to make some preparations in 
the event of a trial. The President’s counsel 
has sat in on the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee hearings and so the President would be 
prepared to some extent already, I should 
think. 

Mr. ScHouMACHER. You say you have been 
researching this for yourself. Are you satis- 
fied if it becomes necessary the Senate could 
carry this trial past the first of the year into 
the new Congress without going back and 
starting all over again? 

Senator Byrrp. I hope it won't go beyond 
the first of the year and the Democratic 
leadership—and I am sure the joint leader- 
ship—will do everything it possibly can to 
expedite the trial in a fair and objective 
manner and to complete it before the close 
of the year. But in the event it lapsed over 
into the next year, I have no problem with 
that. The Senate is a continuing body and 
has been so stated not only by the Senate 
itself, but by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Additionally, the Constitution 
provides for two-thirds of the Senate always 
to be in being and a quorum in an impeach- 
ment trial is a quorum of the Senate, so the 
two-thirds that are always in being are a 
sufficient number to convict or to acquit. In 
addition, there is precedent—the Louderback 
case, and as a matter of fact I think to some 
extent the Pickering case—which would in- 
dicate there is good precedent for the fact 
that if a trial goes over into another Con- 
gress, it does not have to be started again. 

Mr. Geer. Senator Byrd, one of the Mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee, Wayne 
Owens of Utah, is running for the Senate. It 
is possible, should he win, or if he did win 
he would be a Member of the new Senate. If 
the trial were to carry over into the new 
Senate, do you feel he should disqualify 
himself. 
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Senator BYRD. Not at all. There is no prece- 
dent, no rule by which a Member can be 
disqualified from voting. The Constitution 
doesn’t in my judgment permit it, because 
it provides that a person who is impeached 
will be convicted—if he is convicted will be 
convicted by two-thirds of the Members 
present. If Wayne Ownes is there and present 
he is a Member. He can excuse himself if he 
wishes. He cannot be disqualified. As a matter 
of fact in the Pickering case there was a 
resolution introduced to disqualify three 
Members of the Senate who formerly had 
been Members of the House and who had 
voted on the impeachment of Judge Picker- 
ing. The resolution was ordered to lie over 
and never taken up, and those three former 
House Members voted in the Senate. 

Mr. GEER. How do you feel about television 
coverage? There is no precedent for that, the 
last Presidential impeachment trial taking 
place in 1868, I believe. Would you favor 
television? 

Senator Byrrp. I would. I think it is im- 
perative that there be a televised trial be- 
cause I think it is imperative that the 
American people, who have become so polar- 
ized, so divided over this question, would in 
their own minds, having seen and heard as 
well as read about developments, would feel 
that the result, whatever it was, whatever 
the decision—acquittal or conviction—was 
fair and was just and was right. 

Mr. Geer. Isn't there a Senate rule for im- 
peachment which says debate must be in 
secret? 

Senator Brrp. That has to do with debate 
among Senators. 

Mr. Geer. Yes. If you televised, how would 
that be—— 

Senator Brrp. That part wouldn't be tele- 
vised. That would be behind closed doors. 

Mr. GEER. So there would be a fair amount 
of the proceedings that would be behind 
closed doors? 

Senator Byrn. There would be. The pro- 
ceedings in which Senators participated 
would be behind closed doors. A good many 
people feel a televised trial would be a cir- 
cus. That is not the case, because the rules 
governing an impeachment trial are quite 
different from the rules that govern a com- 
mittee hearing or the ordinary sessions of the 
Senate. 

Mr. ScHouMaACHER. Senator Byrd, what 
about the President? You mentioned that 
those who bring the charges will be men 
who have voted for impeachment in the 
House. The President, of course, will be rep- 
resented by counsel. Will he be present for 
all of the hearings? Will he testify? 

Senator Byrp. The President himself may 
appear or he may make an appearance 
through his counsel. The counsel would be 
present during the presentation of the case 
by the House managers, who will open the 
case. The counsel for the President presents 
the case on behalf of the respondent, and 
would be present for the final arguments 
made by the managers of the House. 

Mr. ScHOUMACHER. Now one thing the 
House seems to be having some trouble de- 
ciding whether it is an impeachable offense 
or not is this question of subpoenaes, There 
is an order now for the President by the 
Supreme Court—you mentioned that it was 
an important factor in your mind—to turn 
over tapes to the Special Prosecutor, to Judge 
Sirica as well, for the trial. If the House does 
not go after these tapes, would the Senate 
go after them? 

Senator BYRD. The Senate could go after 
them. The Senate has the power to secure 
additional testimony and additional evidence 
and it may very well feel that those tapes or 
other tapes or other documents are necessary 
in order for it to come down with a clear 
knowledge of all the facts in order to reach 
a fair and objective judgment. If the Senate 
decides that it wants additional tapes, it can 
go after them and if it doesn’t get them, I 
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would think that that would sound the 
death knell for the President so far as some 
Senators are concerned—my vote being one. 

Mr. ScHouMACcKER. Well, would you want 
to see the additional information—the Su- 
preme Court has just held that it was rele- 
vant in the trial—the President is of course 
an unindicted coconspirator mentioned in 
the indictment of that trial. Would you want 
to see that evidence on those 64 taped con- 
versations before you vote? 

Senator Byrd, I may want to. I first want 
to see what the House charges are. We have 
only seen what their first article is as it has 
been written and voted on by the House 
Judiciary Committee. We don’t know what 
the charge will look like once the House 
completes its work. I want to see what the 
charge is. If additional evidence is needed in 
my own judgment, I will vote to secure it. 

Mr. GEER. Senator, perhaps I was neglect- 
ful earlier when I asked you to predict the 
outcome of the House action. Are you willing, 
are you ready at this point to say what the 
outcome of a Senate trial might be? 

Senator Byrn. I cannot say what the out- 
come of the Senate trial would be. I would 
not want my answer to imply a pre-judg- 
ment. There are always those who will infer 
a pre-judgment. I would say this, that if the 
vote were to occur tomorrow in the Senate, 
the Senate would not convict. However, the 
possibilities for conviction, I think, are 
growing daily. 

Mr. ScHoumacker, I was going to ask you 
whether the President, who is now heading 
back to Washington, according to some re- 
ports, to begin to prepare his strategy, can 
he effectively lobby the Senate on this vote 
or should he stay away? 

Senator BYRD. It would have to be a very 
subtle lobbying and even then it could be 
counterproductive. 

He ought not make the effort, 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER. What if he were to ap- 
peal to the people to write to their Senators? 
Is that an effective lobbying method? 

Senator Brrp. It may be with some Sen- 
ators. However, I must say that in this one 
instance, I am going to be guided by the 
weight of the evidence, based on whatever 
the charge is and my construction of the 
impeachment clause—and not by the weight 
of the mail. 

Mr. Geer. You said if the vote were taken 
tomorrow the Senate would not vote to im- 
peach. You must have been counting some 
heads. 

Senator BYRD. No, I have not been count- 
ing heads. 

Mr. GEER, I just wondered if you had any 
idea how far short it would fall? 

Senator Byrrp. I have not the slightest idea. 
I am simply saying that based on develop- 
ments—and I include among those the con- 
viction of Mr, Ehrlichmann who was one of 
the top aides of the President; the Supreme 
Court decision; continued Stonewalling of 
the President through his counsel in re- 
fusing to give evidence to the House com- 
mittee; and the vote of the House Commit- 
tee yesterday on which southern conserva- 
tives and Republicans joined with Democrats 
to vote for an article of impeachment—I am 
saying that the possibilities of ultimate con- 
viction in the Senate are growing. 

Mr. GEER. As far as this whole question, 
and what effect Vice President Ford might 
have on it, we have noted some grumbling, 
as well as some applause, for the Vice Presi- 
dent’s current tour to drum up support for 
the President. What do you think of that and 
how effective do you think it will be? 

Senator Byrd. I have no complaint against 
the Vice President's efforts to drum up sup- 
port for the President. He is a loyal Vice 
President, but I do think that his categoriza- 
tion of the House committee members is 
wrong and it is an insult, an insult to those 
House members—not only the Democrats, 
but the Republicans as well. 
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Mr. Geer. Specifically, what characteriza- 
tion? 

Senator Byrp. They have indicated that 
they are not partisan in their votes and I 
think that the Vice President ought to be 
promoting unity rather than division be- 
cause, conceivably, he could become the next 
President of the United States. 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER. You are referring to his 
pointing out that the Democrats voted solidly 
and saying that meant it was a partisan 
vote? 

Senator Brrp. Yes. There may come a time 
when he will need those Democrats, and 
what the people need now is not division but 
more unity. 

Mr. GEER. Since you have indicated that a 
House vote will be for impeachment and 
that, therefore, Senate trial is, if not immi- 
nent, is upcoming, do you think there is 
any possibility that this could be avoided by 
presidential resignation? Would you expect 
it? Would you call for it, and, if so, is there 
any consideration to giving amnesty to the 
President? 

Senator Byrp. There are several questions 
there. Resignation of the President, of course, 
is up to him. If he is guilty, he ought to 
resign and ought to have a long time ago, but 
he has said repeatedly that he will not 
resign, so I take him at his word. 

Whether he will resign in the event the 
House impeaches remains to be seen. 
Resignation in itself would not render an 
impeachment trial moot. The Senate could 
still go ahead and conduct a trial even 
though he resigns—that is, if the House 
impeaches—but I don’t think it would. 

I personally would hope that he would 
not resign. If the House impeaches, I think 
the President, if he feels he is not guilty, 
should remain in there, and the constitu- 
tional process should go to its conclusion. 
He should have his day in court. Senators, as 
jurors, should sit and weigh the evidence 
and try the case and render a judgment of 
acquittal or conviction, because only by 
doing this will the people of the country, and 
will history, feel that the constitutional 
process has really worked and that the Presi- 
dent really had his chance; he had his day 
in court and he was not driven out of office 
by the media or by members of Congress, 
Democrats or Republicans. 

Mr. Geer. If this is not too speculative a 
question, if the President should offer to 
resign, would you be willing to work out 
some kind of amnesty; that is, some kind 
of situation? 

Senator BYRD. No, I would not. 

Mr. GEER. You would not? 

Senator BYRD. I would not. I have been one 
of those who, like the President, has preached 
law and order in my campaigns. I believe that 
public officials should be held to a higher 
standard than the private citizen, and I 
think that if they commit crimes they ought 
to be punished. 

Mr, ScHouMAcHER. Senator, one of the in- 
teresting phenomenon of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee discussions and vote has 
been the role of southerners there. Not Re- 
publican/Democrat, but southerners, men 
like Flowers, Butler, Thornton and Mahon. 

The President apparently, according to his 
aides, is banking heavily on southern sup- 
port in the Senate. What is going on? You 
are sort of border state to southern-type 
Senator. What is going on in the South? 
Can a southerner vote for and find a Presi- 
dent guilty on an impeachment charge? 

Senator BYRD. No question about it. South- 
erners are high principled men, just as those 
who live in other parts of the country. They 
are strict constructionists. They believe up- 
permost in the Constitution, they believe in 
integrity in public office, and they believe 
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that violations of law should be punished— 
whether in public office or in the streets. 

Mr. ScHoumacHER. So is the President 
making a mistake in hoping for a solid 
southern bloc necessarily? 

Senator Byrp. I don't know that he hopes 
for a solid southern bloc, but if he does, 
those votes by those southern members on 
the House Judiciary Committee should dis- 
pel any thoughts that the southerners can 
be counted upon as a solid bloc against con- 
viction. 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER, Senator, there has been 
throughout the slow procedings of the House 
Judiciary Committee—and for a while they 
were quite laborious—there have been those 
who claimed that the White House was try- 
ing to drag out this process, trying to delay, 
some saying that if the President is to be 
impeached that will come on January 20, 
1977. 

There are others who say there are Dem- 
ocrats who would just as soon delay the 
process in order to have a very strong situa- 
tion to run against in the "76 campaign. 
Is there any truth to the claim that the 
Democrats desire a delay in the proceedings? 


Senator Byrp. No, there is no truth to that 
claim. To be perfectly frank, the best thing 
politically, in a partisan way for the Dem- 
ocratic party, would be for Richard Nixon 
to serve out the last minute of his term. 
But Democrats, I think, are going to face up 
to this matter and they are going to put the 
welfare of the nation ahead of the best 
interests of their own party, and in the final 
analysis the best politics is good government 
and I think that most Democrats will con- 
duct themselves accordingly. 


Mr. ScHoumacHeR. Another concern 
throughout this has been what it is doing 
to the country or to the Senate and to the 
Congress. Are we—in such a case—a fixa- 
tion over Watergate and the President’s 
troubles, that the wheels of government—to 
use a cliche—ground to a halt? 

Senator BYRD. The wheels of the Senate 
have not ground to a halt. The Senate has 
proceeded with its program. It has a good 
record during the first session of the 93rd 
Congress and thus far this year, During an 
impeachment trial the wheels of legislation 
would not grind to a halt, because under 
the impeachment rules when the Senate ad- 
journs as a court daily, it does not adjourn 
as a legislative body. Other work can be done. 
There is no question but that the Executive 
Branch in many areas has been paralyzed, 
and especially the White House. But the 
sooner we get this whole thing over with, 
the better it is going to be—not only for 
the President but for the country. I think 
it is a process that must inevitably reach 
its conclusion, and it has gone on too long 
already. It having gone this far, however, I 
think that the wheels of the constitutional 
process must grind inexorably to whatever 
conclusion must be reahced. 

Mr. ScHoumacHeR. Senator, we have just 
a very few seconds remaining. I wonder 
whether you feel that the President's record, 
for instance, in foreign policy is a part of 
his defense, or should be, or would you con- 
sider it at all? 

Senator Byrp. He has a good record in for- 
eign policy. Sometimes I think he has spent 
too much time in international affairs, and 
domestic affairs such as those dealing with 
inflation have suffered. But while he must 
be given high credit, I think he must be 
judged fully on the basis of the charges, 
the evidence, and the construction of the im- 
peachment clause, all other things notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. ScHouMACHER. Thank you, Senator. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE). The Transportation Appropria- 
tions Act. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Are there any time 
constraints in terms of limitations in- 
sofar as extraneous speeches are con- 
cerned? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
provisions on this bill pertain until 2 
o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that if there is any restraint that 
it be lifted because we will not start 
consideration of the pending business 
until tomorrow, and on that basis there 
would be no time limitations. But I hope 
that the Senator has not got unsound 
intentions in that respect. 

Mr. EAGLETON. No. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I bə permitted to speak on a 
matter unrelated to the pending order 
of business, either today or tomorrow, 
for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT OF AN EMERGENCY 
TASK FORCE 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, there 
is as little agreement today over the 
causes of our current economic traumas 
as there is over the means to deal with 
it. But if there is one thing everyone 
will agree on, it is the lack of leadership 
and the hesitancy shown in our eco- 
nomic policymaking. We have gone 
through controls, tight money, freezes, 
deficit spending, and full-employment 
surpluses; yet, just as the program 
changes, the situation seems to take a 
turn for the worse. The various prob- 
lems are coming to a head now, and the 
voices calling out for firm direction are 
rising to an impassioned plea. The mag- 
nitude of the current crisis must not be 
underestimated. 

Mr. President, the many agents and 
agencies of the Government—the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the Congress, the regula- 
tory agencies, the various depart- 
ments—have, I think, pursued policies 
which they individually believe to be in 
the Nation’s best interest. But there is 
a crucial lack of overall coordination 
among them. The diverse policies being 
followed conflict in some places and 
leave gaps in others. Rather than per- 
mit each subsystem of the economy to 
follow its own course, hoping that the 
policies of other segments will not con- 
flict, we need a focal point to coordiate 
policies on an overall economywide basis. 

Mr. President, I intend to introduce 
a resolution tomorrow that calls upon 
the President to appoint an emergency 
task force on the economy to marshall 
the best efforts of all sectors of the 
economy in dealing with our current 
problems. Under the terms of this joint 
resolution, the President would appoint 
four members from among the former 
membership of the Council of Economic 
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Advisers—I emphasize former mem- 
bers—two each from Democratic and 
Republican administrations. The task 
force members in turn would select a 
chairman and up to four additional 
members from among the many distin- 
guished economists, business, farm and 
labor leaders, and members of the gen- 
eral public who are best able to confront 
these issues. The task force would report 
back to the Congress and the White 
House 30 days after its formation with 
recommendations for action necessary 
for our economic recovery. 

I am concerned not only about our 
major problem, inflation, but also over 
the slump in real growth, the decline in 
incomes, the liquidity squeeze in our 
capital markets, and the near disastrous 
situations in the homebuilding and in- 
vestment banking industries. We con- 
tinue to suffer from shortages of raw 
materials, the commodities markets are 
in disarray, and the stock and bond mar- 
kets are severely depressed. Our colleges 
and charities are unable to raise needed 
funds. All segments of society have suf- 
fered in one way or another, but what 
they do agree on is the need for a com- 
prehensive blueprint for action. There- 
fore, Mr. President, the bipartisan 
emergency task force on the economy 
that I am proposing would draw up that 
plan. 

Mr. President, my resolution raises 
the issues of the economy out of the 
realm of party politics, even beyond pol- 
itics itself. What we are seeking is the 
very best kind of leadership—experts 
who are beholden only to the overriding 
national interest. 

The business community has already 
expressed willingness to cooperate with 
such a plan for the good of the Nation. 
It would be my hope that Congress would 
unite in support of a nonpartisan effort 
to carry out such measures as the task 
force may propose, and that the Presi- 
dent and his advisors would direct their 
own activities in support of such an ac- 
tion program. Within such a context, 
the Federal Reserve Board would then 
be able to tailor its monetary actions to 
promote the return of economic health. 

Mr. President, the need for action is 
apparent, I urge the members of Con- 
gress to come together in support of this 
resolution. We must show the American 
people that the needed economic leader- 
ship is going to assert itself, and we must 
set an example of nonpartisan teamwork 
that the rest of the Nation can follow. 
I am confident that an immediate ac- 
ceptance of this proposal provides the 
greatest hope for averting a true eco- 
nomic catastrophe and the best possibil- 
ity for an orderly return to normalcy. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS TO FILE REPORT 
ON S. 3641 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works be permitted to file a 
report before midnight tonight on 
S. 3641. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VITIATION OF ORDER FOR RECOG- 
NITION OF SENATOR EAGLETON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unanimous 
consent order agreed to by the Senate on 
behalf of the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EaGLeton) be vitiated and that the time 
be allocated to me instead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
9 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 4:44 
p.m. the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Friday, August 2, 1974, at 9 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 1, 1974: 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


Brig. Gen. Wayne S. Nichols, U.S. Army, 
to be a member of the Mississippi River 
Commission, under the provisions of section 
2 of an act of Congress, approved 28 June 
1879 (21 Stat. 37) (83 U.S.C. 642). 

(The above nomination was approved sub- 
ject to the nominee’s commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Senate.) 

IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following officer to be placed on the 
retired ilst in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 
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To be general 

Gen. Timothy F. O'Keefe, 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

The following officer to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Jay T. Robbins, EZZ: :. 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

The following officer to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Carlos M. Talbott, EES R 


(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

The following officer to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. James C. Sherrill, EVAZ ir R 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

The following officer to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Glenn A. Kent, 


(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

The following officer under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 8066, 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent under subsection (a) of section 8066, 
in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Charles W. Carson, Jr., 
BR (major general, Regular Air Force), 
U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of section 8962, title 
10, of the United States Code: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Dale S. Sweat, 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

The following officer, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 8066, 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent under subsection (a) of section 8066, 
in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. John J. Burns, FR 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force, 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. John W. Vessey, Jr., 
E. Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ronald J. Fairfield, Jr., REZZA 


Army of the United States (colonel, 


U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James A. Grimsley, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Willard W. Scott, Jr., 
HM, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Marvin D. Fuller, za 


Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 
ig. Gen, Julius W. Becton, Jr., REZZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gea: Lawrence E. Van Buskirk, Za 
, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen, James M.’ Lee, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Calvert P. Benedict, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William L. Webb, Jr., 
Weeg Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard G. Trefry, Begggcecess 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Bates C. Burnell, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Louis Rachmeler, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Albert R. Escola, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence M. Jones, Jr., REZZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Fye, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles R. Sniffin, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Haldane, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John L. Gerrity, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Clay T. Buckingham, 
WEE, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John A. Hoefling, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Paul F. Gorman, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John C, McWhorter, Jr., Ea 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Philip R, Feir, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leslie R. Sears, Jr., BESSE 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harry W. Brooks, Jr., 

, Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Michael D. Healy, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3306: 


To be brigadier general 


Brig. Gen. Bates O. Burnell, EELZ 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Fye, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence M. Jones, Jr., 
HMM. Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Donald V. Rattan, ESScal 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence E. Van Buskirk, BE 

, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Charles R. Sniffin, 
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Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John C. McWhorter, Jr., 
HMM, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Calvert P. Benedict, 
MMMM. Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John A, Hoefling, BEZZE 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 


Army). 
Maj. Gen. John E. Hoover, BEZZE 
States (colonel, U.S. 


Army of the United 
Gerrity, MEZZE 


Army). 
Brig. Gen. John L. 
States (colonel, U.S. 


Army of the United 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William L. Webb, Jr., PEZZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Louis Rachmeler, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert J. Baer, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Rolland V. Heiser, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Haldane, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen, Gordon J. Duquemin, 
HM. Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Henry E. Emerson, EEZ 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. DeWitt C. Smith, Jr. 
HM. Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. L. Gordon Hill, Jr. MEZZE 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Stan L. McClellan, BEZZE 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. John R, McGiffert II, 

, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Alton G. Post, EEZ Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. James F. Hamlet, 

Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen, Thomas H. Tackaberry, EZM 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Albert R. Escola, EES ZJ 
Army of the United States, (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ronald J. Fairfield, Jr., 
WM. Army of the United States, (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John W. Vessey, Jr., 
HM, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen. Harold Arthur Kissinger, 
Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Leo E. Benade, MEZZE Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

In the Navy 

Vice Adm. Philip A. Beshany, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
on the retired list pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233. 
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Vice Adm. Malcolm W. Cagle, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
on the retired list pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233. 

Rear Adm. Frederick C, Turner, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties of great importance and re- 
sponsibility commensurate with the grade 
of vice admiral within the contemplation 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
while so serving. 

Vice Adm. Gerald E. Miller, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
on the retired list pursuant to title 10. 
United States Code, section 5233. 

Rear Adm. Robert Y. Kaufman, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties of great importance and re- 
sponsibility commensurate with the grade 
of vice admiral within the contemplation 
of Title 10, United States Code, Section 5231, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
while so serving. 

Rear Adm. James H. Doyle, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties of great importance and res- 
ponsibility commensurate with the grade of 
vice admiral within the contemplation of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
while so serving. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


Air Force nominations beginning Alfred 
F. Story, to be major, and ending David 
S. Todd, to be lieutenant colonel, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record on 
June 24, 1974. 

Air Force nominations beginning Elmer 
R. Bell, to be colonel, and ending Eugene 
W. R. Sims, to be colonel, which noniinations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the Congressional Record on July 11, 1974. 

Air Force nominations beginning Robert 
S. Ackerly, Jr., to be lieutenant colonel, and 
ending Monroe L. Wolff, to be lieutenant col- 
onel, which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record on July 15, 1974. 


IN THE ARMY 


Army nominations beginning Paul M. 
Adams, to be colonel, and ending Wiliam 
R. Dellinger, Sr., to be first lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Recotd 
on June 21, 1974. 

Army nominations beginning Miles E. 
Bruce, to be colonel, and ending Wendell 
R. Turner, Jr., to be lieutenant colonel, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional Record 
on June 21, 1974. 

Army nominations beginning Ludvig J. 
Aamodt, to be lieutenant colonel, and end- 
ing Jane ©. Vickery, to be major, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record 
on July 8, 1974. 

IN THE Navy 


Navy nominations beginning Norvelle 
Curry, to be captain, and ending Alexander 
H. Murray, to be ensign, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared 
in the Congressional Record on June 24, 
1974. 


Navy nominations beginning Richard R. 
Amelon, to be ensign, and ending William 
A. Wells, to be ensign, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the Congressional Record on July 15, 1974. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps nominations beginning Wil- 
liam F. Best, to be second lieutenant, and 
ending Thomas J. Menendez, to be second 
lieutenant, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
Congressional Record on July 11, 1974. 


August 1, 1974 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, August 1, 1974 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Blessed is everyone that feareth the 
Lord; that walketh in His ways.—Psalms 
128: 1. 

Eternal Father, merciful and mighty, 
by the might of Thy spirit lift us into 
the light of Thy presence where we may 
be still and know that Thou art God and 
from Thee receive forgiveness for our 
sins and find grace to help in time of 
need. 

Bless the Members of this House this 
day. May they take care of their duties 
with cheerfulness and in all sincerity of 
heart. Help them to do what is right and 
good and to do it without prejudice or 
pretense or pride. Make them truthful 
in all things, strong in spirit, courageous 
in conviction, and faithful to the faith of 
our fathers. 

Draw them and our Nation more and 
more to Thee that together they may 
walk in Thy ways, obey Thy laws, and 
seek the good of all Thy children. 

We pray in the spirit of Him who went 
about doing good. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Marks, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 10309. An act to amend the act of 
June 13, 1933 (Public Law 73-40), concern- 
ing safety standards for boilers and pressure 
vessels, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13264. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to practices in the market- 
ing of perishable agricultural commodities. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
to a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H.R. 8217. An act to exempt from duty 
certain equipment and repairs for vessels 
operated by or for any agency of the United 
States where the entries were made in con- 
nection with vessels arriving before January 
5, 1971. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 2354. An act to provide for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the African 
Development Fund; and 

S. 3056. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to amend retroactively regula- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture per- 
taining to the computation of price support 
payments under the National Wool Act of 
1954 in order to insure the equitable treat- 
ment of ranchers and farmers. 


HEARINGS EXPECTED ON HATCH 
ACT 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
current Hatch Act, millions of Federal, 
State, and city employees are prohibited 
from engaging in many aspects of po- 
litical activity, and are, in effect, made 
into second-class citizens. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion, under the subchairmanship of the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Dent), is going to be holding 
hearings shortly on legislation which 
would remove those restrictions and at 
the same time protect those employees 
from being solicited for funds by people 
running for office. 

I think that it is high time that Fed- 
eral employees and city and State em- 
ployees are considered old enough and 
intelligent enough to participate fully in 
the process of elections. Up to 3,500,000 
State and local employees are affected by 
the Hatch Act as are 2,750,000 Federal 
employees. The city of New York alone 
has more than 300,000 municipal em- 
ployees. Public employees never were, 
and are not today, second-class citizens. 
But the Hatch Act, by limiting their po- 
litical activities, has effectively put them 
into that category. 

I am introducing a bill today with 25 
cosponsors which if enacted would cor- 
rect the injustice. The cosponsors are 
Representatives BELLA ABZUG, Democrat, 
New York; Joe Appasso, Democrat, 
New York; HERMAN BADILLO, Democrat, 
New York; GEORGE Brown, Democrat, 
California; YvonNgE Burke, Democrat, 
California; PHILLIP BURTON, Democrat, 
California; Hua Carey, Democrat, New 
York; JoHN Conyers, Democrat, Michi- 
gan; MENDEL Davis, Democrat, South 
Carolina; JosHua Eriserc, Democrat, 
Pennsylvania; ELLA Grasso, Democrat, 
Connecticut; MICHAEL HARRINGTON, 
Democrat, Massachusetts; KEN HECHLER, 
Democrat, West Virginia; Henry HEL- 
STOSKI, Democrat, New Jersey; PARREN 
MITCHELL, Democrat, Maryland; Jor 
MOoAKLEY, Democrat, Massachusetts; 
JoHN MurpHy, Democrat, New York; 
Morcan Murry, Democrat, Illinois; 
BERTRAM PODELL, Democrat, New York; 
THomas Rees, Democrat, California; 
Don RiEGLE, Democrat, Michigan; Ep 
Roysat, Democrat, California; PAT 
SCHROEDER, Democrat, Colorado; FRANK 
THOMPSON, Democrat, New Jersey; and 
occa H. Witson, Democrat, Califor- 

a. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE A 
PRIVILEGED REPORT ON THE 
BILL MAKING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a privileged report 
on the bill making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
want to object, is there any problem with 
respect to waiving points of order on this 
request? 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
yield, there could be a problem. The 
final version of the defense authoriza- 
tion bill from the House Committee on 
Armed Services went to the President 
yesterday. 

As the gentleman knows, the con- 
ference report was agreed to by the 
House and the Senate, but it has not 
yet been signed into law by the President. 
However, on Tuesday next we expect to 
bring the appropriation bill before the 
House. In the event the authorization 
bill is not signed by that time we are 
prepared to ask for a rule, but we hope 
the President will sign it in time so that 
a rule will not be necessary. There is no 
problem otherwise in that the amounts 
recommended in the appropriation bill 
are within the authorization as agreed 
to by the House and Senate. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his explana- 
tion. I would like to yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, we reserve 
all points of order on that request. 

Mr. WYMAN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ANTIBUSING PROVISIONS OF H.R. 
69 THREATEN BLACK GAINS 


(Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday the House passed 
the conference report on H.R. 69. The 
conference report contained strict anti- 
busing provisions. During the debate on 
the conference report reference was made 
to the recent Supreme Court decision on 
the Detroit school system. I entreat you 
my colleagues to bear in mind the follow- 


ing words from the dissenting opinion: 
There was more than ample support for 

the District Judge’s findings of unconstitu- 

tional segregation by race resulting in major 
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part from action and inaction of public au- 
thorities—both local and State ... Under 
this record a remedial order of a court of 
equity which left the Detroit school system 
overwhelmingly Black (for the foreseeable 
future) surrounded by suburban school sys- 
tems overwhelmingly white cannot correct 
the constitutional violations herein found. 
Id., at 250. To conclude otherwise, the Court 
of Appeals announced, would call up haunt- 
ing memories of the now long overruled and 
discredited “separate but equal doctrine” of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537 . . . (1896), 
and would be opening a way to nullify Brown 
v. Board of Education which overruled 
Plessy . . . Id., at 249. 

This Court now reverses the Court of 
Appeals. It does not question the District 
Court’s findings that any feasible Detroit- 
only plan would leave many schools 75 to 90 
percent Black and that the district would be- 
come progressively more Black as whites left 
the city. Neither does the Court suggest that 
including the suburbs in a desegregation plan 
would be impractical or infeasible because 
of educational considerations, because of the 
number of children requiring transportation, 
or because of the length of their rides. Indeed, 
the Court leaves unchallenged the District 
Court’s conclusion that a plan including the 
suburbs would be physically easier and more 
practical and feasible than a Detroit-only 
plan. Whereas the most promising Detroit- 
only plan, for example, would have entailed 
the purchase of 900 buses, the metropolitan 
plan would involve the acquisition of no 
more than 350 new vehicles. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
BARBER B. CONABLE, OF NEW 
YORK, CONCERNING IMPEACH- 
MENT 


(Mr. CONABLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I am told 
that the New York Daily News and sev- 
eral TV network news shows have re- 
ported during the past 24 hours that Iam 
“leaning towards impeachment.” I am at 
a loss to know how that conclusion has 
been reached since I have not read the 
evidence as yet, do not consider news- 
paper and television reports to be evi- 
dence, and have every intention of basing 
my decision only on the evidence. In 
short, since I take seriously my constitu- 
tional responsibility in this matter, I 
have no intention to lean for or against 
impeachment until I can do so on a fully 
informed basis. I do not want my posi- 
tion on this very serious matter being 
misrepresented by anyone. I suspect 
many of my colleagues have experience 
and intensions in this matter similar to 
mine. 


CONCERNING THE EXHILARATING 
TRIUMPH OF THE REPUBLICAN 
BASEBALL TEAM 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the steady 
drip, drip, drip of Watergate has been 
dammed—not in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee—but on the field of fray. On Tues- 
day night up in Baltimore, a team of stel- 
lar Republicans once again—for the 11th 
straight year—showed that the better 
men are found on this side of the aisle. 
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Yes, Mr. Speaker, I am very proud to 
report that before 11,000 ecstatic fans, 
my Republican baseball team trounced 
a rag-tag coalition of Democrats by the 
score of 7 to 3. 

With fielders like THap COCHRAN and 
PETE McCLoskKEy, we demonstrated we 
can field anything the Democrats knock 
our way and throw it back harder. 

With base runners like PETER Peyser 
and JOHN DELLENBACK, we thought quick- 
er and ran faster. And with nimble play- 
ers like BILL FRENZEL and Barry GOLD- 
WATER, we showed we can avoid any 
“tags” the Democrats try to put on us. 

My Republicans had the game’s most 
valuable player, whose performance real- 
ly “freyed” the Democrats. 

The Dems’ flabby muscles and tired 
bones looked pale against my Republican 
men of steel, who all had lots of vinegar 
where the joints bend. 

And once again, as he has for 11 con- 
secutive years, ace pitcher BOB MICHEL 
mowed down the Democrats using the 
“straight Republican pitch.” 

This was in stark contrast to the Dem- 
ocrats, who scored only when they used 
a renegade from our ranks, who was not 
above resorting to common theft—by 
stealing home. 

I hope the American voters have taken 
note of the men who have achieved this 
glorious victory—so come November they 
will recognize which party has the big 
sluggers. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 


during rollcall 422 the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays) and I were in a con- 
ference outside the House Chamber on 
the rule on the election reform legisla- 
tion, and we inadvertently missed the 
rolicall. 

Had I been present I would have voted 
“no.” I cannot speak for the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 428] 


Evins, Tenn. 
Fisher 

Foley 
Fulton 
Gibbons 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hébert 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Hungate 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 


Archer 
Ashley 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Burke, Calif. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 
Conyers 
Coughlin 


McClory 
McSpadden 


Perkins 
Podell 
Powell, Ohio 


Culver 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Diggs 
Drinan 
Eilberg 
Esch 


Schneebeli 
Sikes 
Symington 
Teague 
Thompson, N.J. 
Waldie 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 372 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


LULAC WOMAN OF THE YEAR 


(Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
national convention of the League of 
United Latin American Citizens honored 
Mrs. Jesus “Queta” Fierro as National 
Lulac Woman of the Year. It is my good 
fortune to have Mrs. Fierro as my secre- 
tary in my El Paso district office. It is my 
pleasure to submit for the Recorp a letter 
I have written to her on this momentous 
occasion: 

DEAR QUETA: To me, your selection as Texas 
Lulac Woman of the Year, and subsequently 
National Lulac Woman of the Year, was a 
foregone conclusion; and moreover, it could 
have been any other year as well as 1974. 

You know how deeply proud I am of you, 
Queta, and as far as I am concerned both 
titles are permanently yours. 

I am extremely fortunate to have a per- 
son of your very pronounced accomplish- 
ment associated with me in my Congres- 
sional duties, and so is the rest of the 16th 
District of Texas. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD C. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 


1975 BUDGET REDUCTIONS OVER $4 
BILLION 


(Mr. MAHON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, including 
the defense appropriation bill which was 
approved by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee today, action on appropriation bills 
in the House for the current fiscal year 
represents a reduction in the President’s 
budget of $4.3 billion in budget authority. 
Of course, Senate action will be required 
before we will know the final outcome of 
the measures involved. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
acted on 11 bills for fiscal 1975. The fol- 
lowing appropriation bills remain to be 
considered: 

First. Foreign assistance, for which no 
authorization has yet been enacted. 

Second. Military construction, for 
which authorization has not yet been 
provided. 

Third. A supplemental bill, which will 
include consideration of funds for HEW 
which were not included in the regular 
Labor-HEW bill due to the lack of au- 
thorization. 

There is little doubt that in appro- 
priation bills the House and the Con- 
gress at this session will be below the 
amounts requested by the President for 
the current fiscal year. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 14012, 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1975 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the conference report on the bill 
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(H.R. 14012) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of July 22, 
1974.) 

Mr. CASEY of Texas (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispense with further reading 
of the statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report 
provides appropriations totaling $708,- 
275,650. This is $46,969,982 more than 
the fiscal 1974 appropriation. It is $14,- 
196,735 less than the budget estimate, 
and $10,163,861 less than the Senate bill. 
The conference total is an increase of 
$105,054,370 over the House bill. How- 
ever, this amount includes $112,824,480 
for Senate items which were not con- 
sidered by the House—$106,100,380 un- 
der the Senate heading and $6,724,100 
under the Architect of the Capitol. The 
Senate items are traditionally left for 
decision and insertion by that body. 

The conferees discussed in considerable 
detail the Senate provision raising the 
maximum annual rate of compensation 
for Senate employees and staffs of the 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 


fiscal 
Agency and item 1 


ate 
House of Representatives 


741 1975 2 
@) 


$96, 578, 593 
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joint committees whose funds are dis- 
bursed by the Senate. We on the House 
side felt that this was kind of inflation- 
ary, but inasmuch as Senate salaries are 
a housekeeping matter relating solely to 
that body, we allowed that portion to 
stand. The increases for the staffs of the 
joint committees, however, were not 
agreed to as it would not be equitable 
to allow increases for those individuals 
whose salaries are disbursed by the Sen- 
ate as such increases would not be ap- 
plicable to the joint committees whose 
funds are disbursed by the House. 

One item, Mr. Speaker, we did not 
agree upon was the Senate proposal for 
restoration of the West Central Front of 
the Capitol and the development of a 
master plan for the Capitol Grounds. 
This amendment has been brought back 
in true disagreement. The managers on 
the part of the House will offer a motion 
later on to further insist on their dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I would point out to the 
Members of the House that when we 
brought the bill to them originally, it 
contained no provision and no funds for 
the extension of the West Front, as has 
been requested by the Commission on the 
Extension of the U.S. Capitol in previ- 
ous years. 

One reason we did not do this was be- 
cause of the continued disagreement 
between the Senate and the House as to 
extension and restoration. Another rea- 
son was because the Bicentennial cele- 
bration is almost upon us. I think it would 
be ill-advised for us to have the West 
front of the Capitol torn up for either 
extension or restoration during this Bi- 
centennial celebration. Since there has 
been so much disagreement and argu- 
ment for such a long period of time, I 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY 


Budget 
estimates 


of new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal year 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
by conference 
action 


(6) 


New budget New budget 
(obligational) (obligational) 
authority authority 
recommended recommended 
in House bill in Senate bill 


@) 


$106, 342, 695 310s, 100, 380 


Joint items -. 36,315,230 
2, 000, 


Office of Technology + ppgpeanees 
Architect of the Capitol 

Botanic Garden 

Library of Congress__.__ 
Government Printing Office. 
General Accounting 
Cost-Accounting Standards Board 


52, 374, 300 
884, 700 
86, 820, 450 


1,650, 000 


Grand total, new budget (obligational) au- 
thority. 


661, 305, 668 


722,472,385 603,221,280 718,439,511 708, 275, 650 


Consisting of— 
Appropriations 
Reappropriations 
bic sages to liquidate contract authoriza- 
tions, 


Memorandum: Aporoprianons and rh ar 
priations including appropriations for liqui- 


dation of contract authorizations. 


1 Includes amounts in 2d Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1974 (Public Law 93-305). 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would concur with what 
the gentleman from Texas has had to 
say about this bill. 


660, 505, 668 
800, 000 


661, 305, 668 


602, 084, 580 
1; 136, 700 


(145, 000) 


722, 472, 385 717, 052, 811 


1, 386, 700 
(145, 000) 


706, 888, 950 
1, 386, 700 
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think we can readily postpone any action 
on the West Front until after the Bicen- 
tennial celebration. 

Another matter I want to call to the 
attention of the House is the provision 
regarding reporting of foreign travel ex- 
penses of Members of Congress and 
staff. As the Members will recall, there 
was a requirement for quite a number 
of years that the reports be made and 
that they be compiled and published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor. This require- 
ment was dropped last year in connec- 
tion with the Department of State au- 
thorization bill. 

The Senate placed an amendment in 
this appropriation bill reinstating the 
reporting requirement and that they be 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Through conference action, a com- 
promise was reached which I think ade- 
quately assures the public of full and 
complete knowledge of these travel ex- 
penses. The conference agreement re- 
quires and specifies that the reports shall 
be made in detail and filed with the Clerk 
of the House and the Secretary of the 
Senate and that they will be made avail- 
able for public inspection. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the major items 
in this conference agreement, and the 
details are set forth in the conference 
report, which has been available to all 
Members for over a week. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert a tabulation at this point in the 
Record summarizing the amounts agreed 
to in conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The tabulation follows: 


Conference action compared with— 


(145, 000) 


Budget 

ijn 
New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in Senate bill 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in House bill 


(9) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
wy, 
scal year 
{574 


ofn 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal {or 


0) (8) 


+$9, 5 +9106, 100, F 
+10, RA ts 
+8, 762,600 
+2, 000, 000 
—21, 377, 300 

+31; 900 
+9, 875, 550 
+15, 129, 000 
+11, 926, 000 

+128, 000 


—$242, = 

—1, 065, 
4-328, 180 

—1, 000, 000 


+1, 037, 800 


—2, 695, 100 

—8, 214, 000 

—2, 324, 000 
—22, 000 


+217, 200 
—8, on 000 
8, 000 


ma 000 
—10, 163, 861 


+104, 804, 370 —10, 163, 861 
+250, 000 


+46, 969,982 —14, 196,735 +-105, 054, 370 


—15, 583, 435 
+1, 386, 700 


(—30, 000) 


+46, 383, 282 
+586, 700 


(+145, 000) 


722,647,385 603,366,280 718,584,511 708, 420,650 


I would like to make one or two points 
in connection with our differences with 
the other body. 

In conference, there were considerable 
differences about the question of the pay 


+47, 114,982 —14, 226,735 -+105,054,370 —10, 163, 861 


2 Includes amendments totaling $10,319,910 in S. Docs, Nos. 93-66, 93-80, and 93-91. 


of Senate employees, but we ran into the 
same old argument that it is not up to 
us to make determinations as to how 
much the Senators want to pay their ad- 
ministrative assistants. Therefore, since 
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they took great umbrage at our concern 
over this, it was necessary for us to back 
off or we would have been in a retaliatory 
situation to say nothing of contrary 
precedent. 

As far as what the chairman of the 
subcommittee has said about the west 
front of the Capitol, I would also concur 
because what the other body has done 
here is to attempt to bypass this body and 
run around the end by putting in some 
$20 million to restore the west front, 
even though we had not put in even after 
a favorable vote in the last session, any 
sum for the purpose of extension. This 
was for the reason, as the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Casey) has indicated, 
that it would not be appropriate to get 
into this for the next 2 years because, 
whether restoration or extension is 
undertaken at a time when the Bicen- 
tennial celebration will be underway 
and millions of people would be here, it 
would be undesirable to have the Capitol 
under construction during the year after 
next. 

There is very little that is controver- 
sial in this conference report, and I urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
presents one major issue before us today 
and it is one that I think almost every 
Member of this body is familiar with, 
with the exception of those Members who 
came in on the special elections this year. 
That issue is the long-time question of 
the extension of the west front of the 
Capitol. That is the front that looks 
down toward Pennsylvania Avenue. 

This is a proposal that has been kick- 
ing around in Congress now for 8 years. 
And this bill, as it came out of the Sen- 
ate, gives us an opportunity, finally and 
completely, to put this issue to rest. 

We have had a lot of controversy on 
the floor; we have had a lot of discus- 
sions. The House has sometimes sup- 
ported the costly extension of the west 
front; at other times it has voted against 
it. But consistently over the 8 years the 
other body has refused to approve any 
extension of the west front of the Capitol 
and has insisted that the simplest thing 
to do would be for us to proceed with the 
repair and restoration and get that out 
of the way. 

Mr. Speaker, that is precisely what 
amendment No. 51 proposes to do. It puts 
in $20.6 million to take care of the repair 
and restoration of the west front and 
$300,000 for a space study. 

I think that it is desirable that we, 
particularly in view of the overwhelming 
sentiment of the other body and the nar- 
row votes in the House, get this issue 
behind us today and make the decision 
finally to repair and restore the west 
front of the Capitol, and then let us move 
on to other matters. 

The question of the West Front of the 
Capitol has frequently been tied up with 
the matter of space. We in the House 
need more space in the Capitol, it has 
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been alleged, and that is why we need 
to spend $70 million or $80 million at 
today’s prices, for the extension of the 
West Front, in contrast to the $20 million 
needed for restoration and repair. How- 
ever, it is obvious that in the past 2 or 3 
years as we have been debating this 
matter of the space needs of the House of 
Representatives, our space needs have 
now, just like everything else, escalated 
out of control, and it becomes really 
ridiculous to assume that we can get 
anything like the space that we now need 
within the Capitol Building itself even if 
we extend it all the way down to the 
Washington Monument. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate last year very 
wisely, in my judgment, had a study 
made and determined that if the House 
really needed extra space, we could get 
twice the space available in a West Front 
extension at one-seventh of the cost per 
square fo~t by simply going underground 
over here on our side, and without dis- 
rupting the West Front at all, the historic 
remaining portion of the original Capitol, 
the Olmsted Terraces, and all the rest. 


But today I think it is obvious to all 
of us that with our increased budget for 
these new committees, the budget com- 
mittee and all of these other new com- 
mittees that we are going to be creating 
to supervise the other new committees, 
we are going to need even more space 
than that. And so now we are even talk- 
ing about moving into the new Madison 
Library or perhaps even building another 
House Office Building, which would be 
named the John McCormack House 
Office Building. 

So I think it is obvious that it does not 
make sense any more to argue that we 
must extend the West Front because of 
our space needs. And therefore the 
$300,000 in this bill which the Senate 
has added would give us a thorough study 
of our space needs and the best and most 
economical way to meet them. 


So, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the 
sensible procedure and the economical 
procedure, as well as the wise procedure, 
would be to start now to get this West 
Front repaired and restored. We ought 
to take down those supports out there 
on the West Front. They are not needed 
anyway. Those are simply propaganda 
devices that Mr. George Stewart put up 
there in an effort to try to get votes for 
his $70 million or $80 million extension 
project. He said the Capitol was going 
to collapse, but then we had a bomb 
explosion over on the Senate side a cou- 
ple of years ago and it did not budge 
the Capitol 1 inch. We ought to get those 
phoney supports down. 

We also ought to get some of the more 
gross gaps in the cornices replaced; we 
ought to get the thing painted at least, 
and then when the Bicentennial is over, 
if the whole project cannot be completed 
in a year, at least it will have been 
started. One of the experts has testified 
that it can be completed in a year; that 
was the fellow responsible for Williams- 
burg, Mr. Eisenberg, president of Uni- 
versal Restorations, Inc. I think the job 
can be done in a single year. So let us get 
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going on this job now, not wait another 
3 years until 1977. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield me 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me the addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue is going to be 
presented here on the floor when we con- 
clude the conference report. I would just 
like to explain to the House how this is 
going to be handled from a parliamen- 
tary point of view. 

The committee is reporting out this 
amendment, No. 51, in disagreement. 
After the conference report is adopted— 
and I am not objecting to that—then the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Casey) will 
move that the House insist on its dis- 
agreement to amendment No. 51. 

At that point the gentleman from 
California (Mr. RoYBAL) will move to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. So, if the Members believe that we 
ought to have a clean, smooth-looking 
Capitol for the Bicentennial, and that 
we ought not to assume the extravagance 
of spending $70 or $80 million for an un- 
necessary extension of the west front, 
they can simply vote in support of the 
Roybal amendment to recede and 
concur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Roybal amend- 
ment. It was with great pleasure that I 
noted the decision of the Senate to in- 
clude $20.9 million for this long overdue 
project, and I hope that my colleagues 
in the House will look with favor on the 
measure. 

As my colleagues well know, we have 
been debating the relative merits of res- 
toration of the West Front versus its pos- 
sible extension for as long as I can re- 
member. The arguments pro and con 
have been so frequently put forth in this 
body that I feel safe in saying that I am 
not alone in my frustration over the 
question. 

How many times has it been pointed 
out that the West Front of this great and 
vital building is nearing collapse and yet 
it continues to stand as firm as our ship 
of state? How many times has it been 
pointed out that this is the last remain- 
ing original outside wall of the Capitol 
still exposed? How many times must the 
point be made that our sense of history 
is outraged by the call to cover forever 
the West Front with another extension 
of this building? 

Those who have opposed this exten- 
sion as consistently as I have supported 
it always cite the need for additional of- 
fice space here at the Capitol. But that 
such needed office space does not have to 
be tacked onto the historic and beautiful 
West Front—a utilitarian appendage to 
a building which serves far more than a 
strictly utilitarian purpose. Never have I 
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heard an answer to the question, “Why 
must this new office space be a part of the 
Capitol building itself?” 

I would respectfully suggest the alter- 
natives do indeed exist. In fact, included 
in the conference report before us is spe- 
cific funding of $300,000 to be used to 
determine responsibly what our space 
needs are, and how they can be best 
served. 

If we are truly concerned over the work 
which needs to be done here to this build- 
ing—the very symbol of our democracy— 
we must act now to save, through restor- 
ation, the West Front. If we take this 
action, we shall then be free to take a 
close look at our space needs. Also, we 
might then be free to turn our attention 
to what I consider to be yet another prob- 
lem—the present, deplorable conditions 
we find on the East Capitol Plaza. As 
many of my colleagues know, I have long 
been interested in ways in which the East 
Capitol Plaza—which is, in many respects 
the public side of the Capitol—can be 
best made to both serve the public and 
legislators, and to enhance the magnifi- 
cence of this Capitol building. 

The never ending procession of auto- 
motive traffic, garbage trucks, delivery 
vans, motorcycles, and other vehicles 
does little to enhance this building. Noise, 
congestion, the daily battle to cross lane 
after lane of traffic are not, I would sub- 
mit, precisely what could be described as 
ideal conditions. Proposals have heen of- 
fered in the past which would if imple- 
mented, turn the East Plaza into a beau- 
tiful place indeed. Traffic access to the 
Capitol would be underground. On top, a 
wide open park-like area with fountains 
in a handsome terrace would take its 
place. It has even been suggested that a 
restaurant could be incorporated into 
such a plan. 

It is certainly my hope that someday, 
this kind of improvement could be un- 
dertaken. 

So let us not continue this seemingly 
never-ending debate. The West Front can 
be restored. It can be done at a cost far 
less than the alternative of an extension. 
If we act now, we may be able to insure 
that the restoration work is completed 
in time for our Bicentennial celebration. 

I again strongly urge that the House 
concur with the Senate in this worthy 

ask. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN). The question is on the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 380, nays 13, 
not voting 41, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Beyill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif, 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, 11. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 


Danielson 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 


YEAS—380 


Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Fr 


Green, Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeter 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 


McCollister 
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[Roll No. 429] 


McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 


Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Tl. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 


g 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ml. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
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White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. Wilson, 
Teague Charles H., 
Thompson, N.J. Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. Wilson, 
Thone Charles, Tex. 
Thornton Winn 

Tiernan wolff 

Towell, Ney. Wright 
Traxler Wyatt 

Treen Wydler 

Udall Wylie 

Ullman Wyman 

Van Deerlin Yates 

Vander Jagt Yatron 
Vander Veen Young, Alaska 
Vanik Young, Fla. 
Veysey Young, Ga. 
Vigorito Young, Ml. 
Waggonner Young, S.C. 
Waldie Young, Tex. 
Walsh Zablocki 
Wampler Zion 

Ware Zwach 
Whalen 


NAYS—13 


Frenzel 
Gross 
Landgrebe 
Collins, Tex. Miller 
Dellenback Regula 


Pa NOT VOTING—41 


Blatnik Flood Lent 
Froehlich McSpadden 
Pulton Owens 
Green, Oreg. Patman 
Griffiths Podell 
Gunter Quillen 
Hansen,Idaho Reid 
Hansen, Wash. Riegle 
Holifield Rooney, N.Y. 
Jones, Ala. Schneebell 
Jones, N.C. Stokes 
Jones,Tenn. Symington 
Evins, Tenn, Kuykendall Wilson, Bob 
Fisher Landrum 


So the conference report was agreed 


Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stratton 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Symms 


Archer 
Bauman 
Beard 


de la Garza 
Diggs 

Edwards, Calif, 
Eilberg 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr, Culver. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Carey of 
New York. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mr. Flood with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Fulton with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Stokes with Mr. Brasco. 

Mrs, Chisholm with Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Edwards of California. 

Mr. Gunter with Mr. Froehlich. 

Mr. Riegle with Mr. Clay. 

Mr, Jones of Alabama with Mr. Schneebell. 

Mr, Symington with Mr, Lent. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Quillen. 

Mr. Owens with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. McSpadden with Mr. Reid. 

Mr, Landrum with Mr. Patman, 


The result of the vote was announced 

as above recorded. 
AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendments in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendments No. 1 through 30 in- 
clusive: (1) SENATE 
(2) CoMPENSATION AND MILEAGE OF THE VICE 

PRESIDENT AND SENATORS AND EXPENSE AL- 

LOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 

LEADERS OF THE SENATE 
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(3) COMPENSATION AND MILEAGE OF THE VICE 
PRESIDENT AND SENATORS 

For compensation and mileage of the Vice 
President and Senators of the United States, 
$4,790,695, 
(4) EXPENSE LLLOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEADERS 

For expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 
dent, $10,000; Majority Leader of the Senate, 
$3,000; and Minority Leader of the Senate, 
$3,000; in all, $16,000. 

(5) SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, including agency contributions and 
longevity compensation as authorized, which 
shall be paid from this appropriation with- 
out regard to the below limitations, as fol- 
lows: 

(6) OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, $552,045. 


(7) OFFICES OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
LEADERS 
For offices of the Majority and Minority 
Leaders, $215,460. 


(8) OFFICES OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
WHIPS 

For offices of the Majority and Minority 

Whips, $110,580. « 
(9) OFFICE OF THE CHAPLAIN 

For office of the Chaplain, $28,500: Pro- 
vided, That effective July 1, 1974, the Chap- 
lain may fix the per annum compensation of 
the secretary to the Chaplain at not to ex- 
ceed $12,540 per annum in lieu of $9,120 
per annum, 


(10) OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
For office of the Secretary, $2,691,345, in- 
cluding $110,010 required for the purpose 
specified and authorized by section 74b of 


title 2, United States Code. 
(11) COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


For professional and clerical assistance to 
standing committees and the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, $8,069,490. 


(12) CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Majority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$174,135. 

For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Minority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$174,135, 


(13) ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL ASSISTANTS 
TO SENATORS 


For administrative and clerical assistants 
to Senators, $42,477,540: Provided, That ef- 
fective January 1, 1974, the clerk hire allow- 
ance of each Senator from the States of 
Arkansas and Arizona shall be increased to 
that allowed Senators from States having a 
population of two million, the population of 
each said State having exceeded two million 
inhabitants. 


(14) OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND 
DOORKEEPER 


For office of the Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper, $11,998,500: Provided, That ef- 
fective July 1, 1974, the Sergeant at Arms 
may appoint and fix the compensation of the 
following positions (a) in the computer cen- 
ter: four senior computer specialists at not 
to exceed $24,225 per annum each; seven 
senior programmer analysts at not to ex- 
ceed $22,515 per annum each in lieu of five 
senior programmer analysts at $22,515 per 
annum each; three systems analysts at not 
to exceed $20,805 per annum each; five sys- 
tems programmers at not to exceed $20,805 
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per annum each in leu of three systems pro- 
grammers at $20,805 per annum each; eight 
programmer analysts at not to exceed $20,805 
per annum each; four computer specialists 
at not to exceed $18,240 per annum each; a 
secretary-receptionist at not to exceed $11,- 
115 per annum; a secretary at $10,260 per 
annum; a systems supervisor at not to ex- 
ceed $26,790 per annum in lieu of a systems 
supervisor at $25,080 per annum; (b) in the 
service department: an equipment super- 
visor at not to exceed $18,240 per annum; an 
assistant equipment supervisor at not to ex- 
ceed $14,820 per annum; a secretary-recep- 
tionist at not to exceed $11,115 per annum; 
a secretary at not to exceed $9,975 per an- 
num; six cameramen at not to exceed $10,260 
per annum each; a film processor at not to 
exceed $11,115 per annum; an assistant film 
processor at not to exceed $10,545 per an- 
num; ten messengers at not to exceed $8,265 
per annum each in lieu of seven messengers 
at $8,265 per annum each; (c) in the Senate 
post office: a mail supervisor at not to ex- 
ceed $11,115 per annum; sixty-three mail 
carriers at not to exceed $9,975 per annum 
each in lieu of fifty-seven mail carriers at 
$9,975 per annum each; (d) in the cabinet 
shop: a chief cabinetmaker at not to exceed 
$18,525 per annum in lieu of $15,960 per 
annum; an assistant chief cabinetmaker at 
not to exceed $17,670 per annum in lieu of 
$13,680 per annum; two cabinetmakers at 
not to exceed $13,395 per annum each in 
lieu of $12,255 per annum each; a cabinet- 
maker at not to exceed $12,255 per annum; 
a finisher at not to exceed $13,395 per an- 
num in lieu of $12,255 per annum; an 
upholsterer at not to exceed $13,395 per an- 
num in lieu of $12,255 per annum; and (e) 
twelve lieutenants, police force at not to 
exceed $17,100 per annum each in lieu of ten 
lieutenants at $17,100 per annum each; 
forty-six sergeants, police force at not to 
exceed $14,250 per annum each in lieu of 
forty sergeants at $14,250 per annum each; 
389 privates, police force at not to exceed 
$10,830 per annum each in lieu of 342 pri- 
vates at $10,830 per annum each. 

(15) OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES FOR THE 

MAJORITY AND MINORITY 

For offices of the Secretary for the Majority 
and the Secretary for the Minority, $265,050. 
(16) AGENCY CONTRIBUTIONS AND LONGEVITY 

COMPENSATION 

For agency contributions for employee 
benefits and longevity compensation, as au- 
thorized by law, $4,000,000. 
(17) OFFICE oF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF 

THE SENATE 

For salaries and expenses of the office of 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, $521,- 
740. 

(18) SENATE PROCEDURE 

For compiling, preparing, and editing 
“Senate Procedure", 1974 edition, $5,000, to 
be paid to Floyd M. Riddick, Parliamentarian 
of the Senate. 

(19) CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

(20) SENATE POLICY COMMITTEES 


For salaries and expenses of the Majority 
Policy Committee and the Minority Policy 
Committee, $342,780 for each such commit- 
tee; in all, $685,560. 

(21) AUTOMOBILES AND MAINTENANCE 

For purchase, lease, exchange, mainte- 
nance, and operation of vehicles one for the 
Vice President, one for the President pro 
tempore, one for the Majority Leader, one 
for the Minority Leader, one for the Majority 
Whip, one for the Minority Whip, for carry- 
ing the mails, and for official use of the offices 
of the Secretary and Sergeant at Arms, 
$40,000. 
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(22) INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 


For expenses of inquiries and investiga- 
tions ordered by the Senate, or conducted 
pursuant to section 134(a) of Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, including $538,205 
for the Committee on Appropriations, to be 
available also for the purposes mentioned 
in Senate Resolution Numbered 193, agreed 
to October 14, 1943, $16,253,175. 

(23) FOLDING DOCUMENTS 


For the employment of personnel for fold- 
ing speeches and pamphlets at a gross rate 
of not exceeding $3.68 per hour per person, 
$82,045. 

(24) MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

For miscellaneous items, $12,921,450. 

(25) POSTAGE STAMPS 


For postage stamps for the offices of the 
Secretaries for the Majority and Minority, 
$320; Chaplain, $100; and for air mail and 
special delivery stamps for the office of the 
Secretary, $610; office of the Sergeant at 
Arms, $240; and the President of the Senate, 
as authorized by law, $1,215; in all, $2,485. 

(26) STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 


For stationery for the President of the 
Senate, $3,600, and for committees and offi- 
cers of the Senate, $21,850; in all, $25,450. 

(27) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


(28)1. The paragraph under the heading 
“Administrative Provision” in chapter IV of 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1972 
(2 U.S.C. 64b) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “In the event that 
the Secretary of the Senate is absent or is 
to be absent for reasons other than disability 
(as provided in this paragraph), and makes 
a written designation that he is or will be so 
absent, the Assistant Secretary shall act dur- 
ing such absence as the Secretary in carrying 
out the duties and responsibilities of the of- 
fice in all matters, except those matters relat- 
ing to the Secretary’s duties as such disburs- 
ing officer. The designation may be revoked 
in writing at any time by the Secretary, and 
is revoked whenever the Secretary making 
the designation dies, resigns, or is consid- 
ered disabled in accordance with this para- 
graph.” 

(29) 2. (a) Whenever— 

(1) the law of any State provides for the 
collection of an income tax by imposing 
upon employers generally the duty of with- 
holding sums from the compensation of em- 
ployees and remitting such sums to the au- 
thorities of such State; and 

(2) such duty to withhold is imposed gen- 
erally with respect to the compensation of 
employees who are residents of such State; 
then the Secretary of the Senate is author- 
ized, in accordance with the provisions of 
this section, to enter into an agreement with 
the appropriate official of that State to pro- 
vide for the withholding and remittance of 
sums for individuals— 

(A) whose pay is disbursed by the Secre- 
tary; and 

(B) who request the Secretary to make 
such withholdings for remittance to that 
State. 

(b) Any agreement entered into under sub- 
section (a) of this section shall not require 
the Secretary to remit such sums more often 
than once each calendar quarter. 

(c)(1) An individual whose pay is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary may request the 
Secretary to withhold sums from his pay for 
remittance to the appropriate authorities of 
the State that he designates. Amounts of 
withholdings shall be made in accordance 
with those provisions of the law of that State 
which apply generally to withholding by 
employers. 

(2) An individual may have in effect at 
any time only one request for withholdings, 
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and he may not have more than two such 
Tequests in effect with respect to different 
States during any one calendar year, The re- 
quest for withholdings is effective on the 
first day of the first month commencing after 
the day on which the request is received in 
the Disbursing Office of the Senate, except 
that— 

(A) when the Secretary first enters into 
an agreement with a State, a request for 
withholdings shall be effective on such date 
as the Secretary may determine; and 

(B) when an individual first receives an 
appointment, the request shall be effective 
on the day of appointment, if the individual 
makes the request at the time of appoint- 
ment, 

(3) An individual may change the State 
designated by him for the purposes of ray- 
ing withholdings made and request that the 
withholdings be remitted in accordance with 
such change, and he may also revoke his 
request for withholdings. Any change in the 
State designated or revocation is effective on 
the first day of the first month commencing 
after the day on which the request for change 
or the revocation is received in the Disbursing 
Office. 

(4) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
rules and regulations he considers appropri- 
ate in carrying out this subsection. 

(d) The Secretary may enter into agree- 
ments under subsection (a) of this section 
at such time or times as he considers appro- 
priate. 

(e) This section imposes no duty, burden, 
or requirement upon the United States, the 
Senate, or any officer or employee of the 
United States, except as specifically provided 
in this section, Nothing in this section shall 
be deemed to consent to the application of 
any provision of law which has the effect of 
subjecting the United States, the Senate, or 
any Officer or employee of the United States 
to any penalty or liability by reason of the 
provisions of this section. Any paper, form, 
or document filed with the Secretary under 
this section is a paper of the Senate within 
the provisions of rule XXX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate. 

(f) For purposes of this section, “State” 

means any of the States of the United States 
and the District of Columbia. 
(30)3. (a) The Sergeant at Arms of the Sen- 
ate shall secure for each Senator office space 
suitable for the Senator's official use in places 
designated by the Senator in the State he 
represents, That space shall be secured in 
post offices or other Federal buildings at such 
places. In the event suitable office space is 
not available in post offices or other Federal 
buildings, the Sergeant at Arms shall secure 
other office space in those places. 

(b) The aggregate square feet of office 
Space secured for a Senator shall not at any 
time exceed— 

(1) 4,800 square feet if the population of 
his State is less than 2,000,000; 

(2) 5,000 square feet if such population is 
2,000,000 but less than 3,000,000; 

(3) 5,200 square feet if such population is 
3,000,000 but lesst than 4,000,000; 

(4) 5,400 square feet if such population is 
4,000,000 but less than 5,000,000; 

(5) 5,800 square feet if such population is 
5,000,000 but less than 7,000,000; 

(6) 6,200 square feet if such population is 
7,000,000 but less than 9,000,000; 

(7) 6,400 square feet if such population is 
9,000,000 but less than 10,000,000; 

(8) 6,600 square feet if such population is 
10,000,000 but less than 11,000,000; 

(9) 6,800 square feet if such population is 
11,000,000 but less than 12,000,000; 

(10) 7,000 square feet if such population 
is 12,000,000 but less than 13,000,000; 

(11) 7,400 square feet if such population 
is 13,000,000 but less than 15,000,000; 
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(12) 7,800 square feet if such population 
is 15,000,000 but less than 17,000,000; or 

(13) 8,000 square feet if such population 
is 17,000,000 or more. 

(c) The maximum annual rate that may 
be paid for the rental of an office secured for 
a Senator not in a post office or other Federal 
building shall not at any time exceed the ap- 
plicable rate per square foot charged Federal 
agencies by the Administrator of General 
Services, based upon a 100 percent building 
quality rating, for office space located in the 
place in which the Senator’s office is located, 
multiplied by the number of square feet con- 
tained in that office used by the Senator and 
his employees to perform their duties. 

(d) (1) Notwithstanding subsection (b), 
the aggregate square feet of office space se- 
cured for a Senator who is a Senator on July 
1, 1974, shall not at any time exceed, as long 
as he continuously serves as a Senator, the 
greater of— 

(A) the applicable square footage limita- 
tion of such subsection; or 

(B) the total square footage of those 
offices that the Senator has on such date and 
which are continuously maintained in the 
same buildings in which such offices were lo- 
cated on such date, 

(2) The provisions of subsection (c) do 
not apply to any office that a Senator has 
on July 1, 1974, not in a post office or other 
Federal building, as long as— 

(A) that Senator continuously serves as 
a Senator; and 

(B) that office is maintained in the same 
building which it was located on such date 
and contains not more than the same num- 
ber of square feet it contained on such date. 

(e) Clause (4) of subsection (a), the last 
sentence of subsection (c), and subsection 
(d) of section 506 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1973, are repealed. 

(f) This section is effective on and after 
July 1, 1974. 


Mr. CASEY of Texas (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as amend- 
ments Nos. 1 through 30 relate solely to 
housekeeping operations of the other 
body in which, by practice, tt:e House 
concurs without intervention, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 1 through 30 be considered 
as read, printed in the Rrecorp, and that 
they be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casry of Texas moyes that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 through 30 
inclusive and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 31: On page 14, 
line 14, insert: 

4. The Secretary of the Senate, the Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate, 
and the Legislative Counsel of the Senate 
shall each be paid at an annual rate of 
compensation of $38,760. The Secretary for 
the Majority (other than the incumbent 
holding office on June 15, 1974) and the 
Secretary for the Minority shall each be 
paid at an annual rate of compensation of 
$38,190. The Secretary for the Majority (as 
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long as that position is occupied by such 
incumbent) may be paid at a maximum an- 
nual rate of compensation not to exceed 
$38,190. The four Senior Counsels in the 
Office of the Legislative Counsel of the Sen- 
ate shall each be paid at an annual rate of 
compensation of $37,620. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Senate, the Parliamentarian, 
and the Financial Clerk may each be paid at 
a maximum annual rate of compensation 
not to exceed $37,620. The Administrative 
Assistant in the Office of the Majority 
Leader, the Assistant Secretary for the Ma- 
jority, the Administrative Assistant in the 
Office of the Minority Leader, and the As- 
sistant Secretary for the Minority may each 
be paid at a maximum annual rate of com- 
pensation not to exceed $36,765. The Admin- 
istrative Assistant in the Office of the 
Majority Whip and the Administrative As- 
sistant in the Office of the Minority Whip 
may each be paid at a maximum annual 
rate of compensation not to exceed $35,625. 
The two committee employees referred to in 
clause (A), and the three committee em- 
ployees referred to in clause (B), of section 
105(e) (3) of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1968, as amended and modified, 
may each be paid at a maximum annual rate 
of compensation not to exceed $37,050. The 
four committee employees referred to in such 
clause (A) and the sixteen committee em- 
ployees referred to in such clause (B) may 
each be paid at a maximum annual rate of 
compensation not to exceed $35,625. The one 
employee in a Senator's office referred to in 
section 105(d)(2) (ii) of such Act may be 
paid at a maximum annual rate of com- 
pensation not to exceed $37,050. Any officer 
or employee whose pay is subject to the 
maximum limitation referred to in section 
105(f) of such Act may be paid at a max- 
imum annual rate of compensation not to 
exceed $37,050. This paragraph does not 
supersede (1) any provision of an order of 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
authorizing a higher rate of compensation, 
and (2) any authority of the President pro 
tempore to adjust rates of compensation 
or limitations referred to in this paragraph 
under section 4 of the Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970. This paragraph is 
effective July 1, 1974. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31 and con- 
cur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

4. The Secretary of the Senate, the Sergeant 
at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate, and 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate shall 
each be paid at an annual rate of compensa- 
tion of $38,760. The Secretary for the Majority 
(other than the incumbent holding office on 
June 15, 1974) and the Secretary for the Mi- 
nority shall each be paid at an annual rate of 
compensation of $38,190. The Secretary for 
the Majority (as long as that position is occu- 
pied by such incumbent) may be paid at a 
maximum annual rate of compensation not 
to exceed $38,190. The four Senior Counsels in 
the Office of the Legislative Counsel of the 
Senate shall each be paid at an annual rate 
of compensation of $37,620. The Assistant 
Secretary of the Senate, the Parliamentarian, 
and the Financial Clerk may each be paid at 
@ maximum annual rate of compensation not 
to exceed $37,620. The Administrative Assist- 
ant in the Office of the Majority Leader, the 
Assistant Secretary for the Majority, the Ad- 
ministrative Assistant in the Office of the 
Minority Leader, and the Assistant Secretary 
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for the Minority may each be paid at a maxi- 
mum annual rate of compensation not to 
exceed $36,765. The Administrative Assistant 
in the Office of the Majority Whip and the 
Administrative Assistant in the Office of the 
Minority Whip may each be paid at a maxi- 
mum annual rate of compensation not to 
exceed $35,625. The two committee employ- 
ees other than joint committee employees re- 
ferred to in clause (A), and the three com- 
mittee employees referred to in clause (B), 
of section 105(e)(3) of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1968, as amended 
and modified, may each be paid at a maxi- 
mum annual rate of compensation not to ex- 
ceed $37,050. The four committee employees 
other than joint committee employees re- 
ferred to in such clause (A) and the sixteen 
committee employees referred to in such 
clause (B) may each be paid at a maximum 
annual rate of compensation not to exceed 
$35,625. The one employee in a Senator's 
office referred to in section 105(d) (2) (il) of 
such Act may be paid at a maximum annual 
rate of compensation not to exceed $37,050. 
Any officer or employee whose pay is subject 
to the maximum limitation referred to in 
section 105(f) of such Act may be paid ata 
maximum annual rate of compensation not 
to exceed $37,050. This paragraph does not 
supersede (1) any provision of an order of 
the President pro tempore of the Senate au- 
thorizing a higher rate of compensation, and 
(2) any authority of the President pro tem- 
pore to adjust rates of compensation or limi- 
tations referred to in this paragraph under 
section 4 of the Federal Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970. This paragraph is effective July 
1, 1974. 


Mr. CASEY of Texas (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the motion be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 32: On page 16, 
line 8, insert: 

5. Effective July 1, 1974, the last full para- 
graph under the heading “ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROVISIONS” in the appropriation for 
the Senate in the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1972, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

Each officer or member of the Capitol Po- 
lice force whose compensation is disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate, who per- 
forms duty in addition to the number of 
hours of his regularly scheduled tour of duty 
for any day on or after July 1, 1974, is en- 
titled to be paid compensation (when or- 
dered to perform such duty by proper au- 
thority) or receive compensatory time off 
for each such additional hour of duty, except 
that an officer shall be entitled to such com- 
pensation only upon a determination made 
by the Capitol Police Board with respect to 
any additional hours. Compensation of an 
officer or member for each additional hour 
of duty shall be paid at a rate equal to his 
hourly rate of compensation in the case of 
an Officer, and at a rate equal to one and 
one-half times his hourly rate of compensa- 
tion for a member of such force. The hourly 
rate of compensation of such officer or mem- 
ber shall be determined by dividing his an- 
nual rate of compensation by 2,080. Any of- 
ficer or member entitled to be paid com- 
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pensation for such additional hours shall 
make a written election, which is irrevocable, 
whether he desires to be paid that compensa- 
tion or to receive compensatory time off in- 
stead for each such hour. Compensation due 
Officers and members under this paragraph 
shall be paid by the Secretary, upon certifica- 
tion by the Chief of the Capitol Police at the 
end of each calendar quarter and approval of 
the Capitol Police Board, from funds avail- 
able in the Senate appropriation, “Salaries, 
Officers and Employees” for the fiscal year in 
which the additional hours of duty are per- 
formed without regard to the limitations 
specified therein. Any compensatory time off 
accrued and not used by an officer or mem- 
ber at the time he is separated from service 
on the Capitol Police force may not be trans- 
ferred to any other department, agency, or 
establishment of the United States Govern- 
ment or the government of the District of 
Columbia, and no lump-sum amount shall be 
paid for such accrued time. The Capitol Po- 
lice Board is authorized to prescribe regula- 
tions to carry out this paragraph. 


Mr. CASEY of Texas (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 33: On page 17, line 
23, insert: 

6. Effective July 1, 1974, the first sentence 
of section 105(d)(1)(A) of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1968, as amended 
and modified, is amended to read as follows: 
“The aggregate of gross compensation paid 
employees in the office of a Senator shall not 
exceed during each calendar year the follow- 
ing: 

“$370,215 if the population of his State is 
less than 2,000,000; 

“$381,330 if such population is 
but less than 3,000,000; 

“$408,120 if such population is 
but less than 4,000,000; 

“$442,605 if such population is 
but less than 5,000,000; 

“$470,820 if such population is 
but less than 7,000,000; 

“$500,460 if such population is 
but less than 9,000,000; 

“$532,665 if such population is 
but less than 10,000,000; 

“$557,460 if such population is 10,000,000 
but less than 11,000,000; 

“$589,950 if such population is 11,000,000 
but less than 12,000,000; 

“$614,745 if such population is 12,000,000 
but less than 13,000,000; 

“$646,380 if such population is 13,000,000 
but less than 15,000,000; 

“$678,015 if such population Is 15,000,000 
but less than 17,000,000; 

“$709,650 if such population is 17,000,000 
or more.” 

Mr. CASEY of Texas (during the read- 
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ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33 and con- 
cur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 34: On page 19, 
line 5, insert: 

7. Any witness requested to appear before 
the Majority Policy Committee or the Mi- 
nority Policy Committee shall be entitled to 
a witness fee for each full day spent in 
traveling to and from the place at which he 
is to appear, and reimbursement of actual 
and necessary transportation expenses in- 
curred in traveling to and from that place, at 
rates not to exceed those rates paid witnesses 
appearing before committees of the Senate. 


Mr. CASEY of Texas (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34 and con- 
cur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 37: On page 26, 
line 3, strike out “$939,805" and insert: 
“$894,176.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum named in said amendment, 
insert the following: “$950,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 38: On page 25, 
line 5, insert: 

For an amount (to be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate on vouchers signed 
by the chairman or vice chairman and the 
chairman of the subcommittee) for the Sub- 
committee on Fiscal Policy, $135,000, to be 
available until December 31, 1974. 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 29, line 
5, strike out: to pay the lieutenant detailed 
under the authority of this paragraph the 
Salary of lieutenant plus $1,625 and such 
increases in basic compensation as may be 
subsequently provided by law so long as this 
position is held by the present incumbent 
and insert in lieu thereof: “to elevate and 
pay the lieutenant detailed under the au- 
thority of this paragraph the rank and sal- 
ary of captain plus $1,625 and such increases 
in basic compensation as may be subse- 
quently provided by law so long as this po- 
sition is held by the present tncumbent,”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42 and concur 
therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 43: Page 29, line 
15, insert the words: and uniform sergeant”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 44: Page 29, line 
18, strike out “this position is” and insert in 
lieu thereof: “these positions are”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45 and con- 
cur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. ¢ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 45: On page 29, line 
10, strike out “incumbent” and insert in lieu 
thereof: “incumbents,”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45 and con- 
cur therein. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 47: On page 32, 
line 5, insert: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

Section 106(a) of the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1963, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof: 

“(8) The Chief Guide, Assistant Chief 
Guide, and each Guide of the Capitol Guide 
Service established under section 441 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47 and concur 
therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 51: On page 34, 
line 13, insert: 


RESTORATION OF WEST CENTRAL FRONT OF CAP- 
ITOL AND MASTER PLAN FOR FUTURE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE CAPITOL GROUNDS AND RELATED 
AREAS 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, (1) the Architect of the Capitol, under 
the direction of the Senate and House Office 
Building Commissions acting Jointly, is 
hereby authorized and directed to restore the 
West Central Front of the United States 
Capitol (without change of location or 
change of the present architectural appear- 
ance thereof), and there is herein appropri- 


ated $20,600,000 for such purpose: Provided, 
That the Architect of the Capitol, under the 
direction of such Commissions acting jointly, 
is authorized and directed to enter into such 


contracts, including cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts, incur such obligations, and make 
such expenditures for personal and other 
services and other expenses as may be neces- 
sary to restore said West Central Front: Pro- 
vided further, That any cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
general construction contract entered into 
under this authority to restore said West 
Central Front shall be awarded on competi- 
tive bidding among selected responsible gen- 
eral contractors approved by such Commis- 
sions upon the amount of the fixed fee to 
accrue from the performance of such con- 
tract: Provided further, That with the ex- 
ception of any subcontract to be made by the 
general contractor for underpinning, foun- 
dation, and special restoration work and 
work incidental and appurtenant thereto, 
which may be a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tract, all other subcontracts made by the 
general contractor shall be fixed price con- 
tracts awarded on competitive bids received 
from responsible subcontractors, and (2) 
the Architect of the Capitol is hereby author- 
ized and directed to prepare studies and 
develop a master plan for future develop- 
ments within the United States Capitol 
Grounds, for the future enlargement of such 
Grounds through the acquisition and devel- 
opment of areas in the vicinity thereof, and 
for the future acquisition and development 
of other areas deemed appropriate by him to 
include in and incorporate as a part of such 
plan, in order to provide within such areas 
for future expansion, growth, and require- 
ments of the legislative branch and such 
parts of the judiciary branch as deemed ap- 
propriate to include in such plan, after con- 
sultation with the leaders of the House and 
the Senate and the Chief Justice of the 
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United States, and in order to project other 
anticipated growth in and adjacent to such 
areas, and there is herein appropriated $300,- 
000 for such purpose, to be expended without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended: Provided, 
That the Architect of the Capitol is author- 
ized to enter into personal service and other 
contracts, employ personnel, confer with and 
accept services and assistance from the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission and 
other Government agencies and other inter- 
ested parties to insure coordinated planning, 
and incur obligations and make expenditures 
for these and other items deemed necessary 
to develop such plan: Provided further, That 
upon completion of such plan, the Architect 
of the Capitol shall transmit to the Congress 
a report describing such plan, with illus- 
trated drawings and other pertinent mate- 
rial; in all, $20,900,000 to remain available 
until expended. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
further insist on its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 51. 
PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR, ROYBAL 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RoyBaL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 51 and concur therein. 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ferees to H.R. 14012 have reported in dis- 
agreement a provision passed by the 
other body which will appropriate $20.6 
million for the restoration of the west 
front of the Capitol and $300,000 for the 
preparation of an overall plan of devel- 
opment for Capitol Hill. 

The House-passed version of the bill 
does not contain a provision for either 
the master plan, the extension, or the 
restoration of the west front. 

Consequently, I have introduced a priv- 
ileged motion that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate, No. 51, and concur therein. 

This matter has been under discus- 
sion by this House on many occasions, 
and I think that the Members of the 
House of Representatives have all the 
facts with regard to either the restora- 
tion of the Capitol or its extension. 

We all know, as a matter of fact, that 
the Praeger report of 1970 estimated that 
it would cost $15 million to restore the 
West Front. It also pointed out that it 
would cost in the neighborhood of $60 
million for the extension of the Capitol. 
Just recently John C. Cavanaugh, who 
was one of the principals involved in the 
Praeger report, estimated that it would 
cost $20.6 million to restore the Capitol, 
if it were started immediately. 

Based on that particular estimate, ex- 
perts now estimate that if we started on 
the extension of the Capitol, it would 
cost at least $80 million. 

The other body, in its wisdom, ap- 
propriated $20.6 million for the restora- 
tion of the Capitol, and this was based 
on testimony that was presented to that 
committee by experts, who testified to 
the fact that the restoration would take 
no more than 1 year’s time to com- 
plete. This would make it well within 
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the period before the Bicentennial 
celebration. 

We must also not lose sight of the fact, 
that by adopting my amendment we will 
appropriate $300,000 to study the overall 
space needs of Capitol Hill. 

Many of us have been complaining be- 
cause our offices are too small, and some 
of us have signed a petition that Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives be 
allowed to use space in the new building 
that was being constructed as an exten- 
tion of the Library of Congress. It is quite 
evident that more space is needed by 
Members of the House. That we do know, 
but the space that is needed has to be, 
first of all, the subject of a thorough 
study. 

This is what the $300,000 would be 
used for. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bicentennial celebra- 
tion will bring thousands of people daily 
into Capitol Hill, and if that wall is in ill 
repair and if that wall is dangerous, then 
those people should not be permitted to 
go anywhere near the west end of the 
Capitol. 

I believe that it is incumbent upon 
this body to appropriate the money that 
is necessary to restore the West Front 
of the Capitol so that it will be ready 
when the Bicentennial starts. And it can 
be done by this body here today by 
adopting the amendment that I have 
offered. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROYBAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
support the gentleman’s position. I think 
it would be a shame for the millions of 
people who are coming to this Capital 
City during 1976 to see the unsightly 
props and the sad condition of the West 
Front of this Capitol Building. We should 
act to restore and we should act now. 

I hope that this House will concur in 
the gentleman’s privileged motion that 
the House recede from its disagreement 
and concur with the Senate amendment. 

Mr, DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROYBAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, 

Every time this matter has been before 
this body, since I have been here, I have 
supported the gentleman in his view 
that we should be for restoration of the 
historic West Front and not for its re- 
placement and extension. 

We do not have many historic build- 
ings left, and we ought to save them. 

So I concur with the gentleman’s posi- 
tion here that we should recede and con- 
cur with the Senate amendment, as it 
will provide for that restoration and will 
end the proposal for extension. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that this matter 
has been kicking around, as they say, for 
8 years, because the House has wanted 
to extend the west central front of the 
Capitol, based on the law which gave the 
Commission on Extension of the U.S. 
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Capitol the authority to decide what 
should be done. The membership of the 
Commission is made up of the Speaker 
as chairman, the President of the Sen- 
ate, the minority and majority leaders 
of both our body and the other body, and 
the Architect of the Capitol. It is that 
Commission that made the determina- 
tion for extension. 


There are some Members who are 
determined that we are going to restore 
the old west front and want to forget 
about the need for additional space. 

Mr. Speaker, let me tell the Members 
this: We did not put funds for extension 
in the original bill we brought to the 
floor this year for two reasons: 

First. We did not want to take up the 
time of the House again, because we 
knew the temper of the other body. 

Second. Either extension or restora- 
tion would interfere with the enjoyment 
of the people of this Nation who will be 
visiting the Capitol during the celebra- 
tion of the Bicentennial. 


Now, when they say, “restoration,” 
some of us may just think, well, that 
means we go out there and put in a few 
reinforcements in the stone and put on 
a new coat of paint. 

Let me point out to the Members what 
“restoration” entails. Restoration means 
taking off that old paint. They have been 
coating it with paint since about 1822. It 
is estimated that there may be as many 
as 30 coats of paint on that sandstone 
wall. In places it is as much as one- 
quarter-inch thick. All of it would have 
to be taken off. 

The wall has to be reinforced. And how 
do they propose doing that? It is esti- 
mated they will have to drill over 5,700 
holes in that wall and pump in grout, as 
they call it, which is a kind of cement, 
to reinforce it. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the Members who 
advocates yielding to this Senate amend- 
ment has said, “Well, it will only take a 
year.” 

The chairman of the committee in the 
other body said that the estimates he 
has received are that it would take from 
a year and a half to 2 years to complete 
restoration. If any of the Members have 
seen them complete a job around here 
in the time originally estimated, I will 
buy them a new Stetson hat. It just is not 
done. 


If you have visitors coming up here 
to the Capitol during the Bicentennial 
year they will not be able to use the beau- 
tiful terraces that the propcnents of res- 
toration want to preserve. You will not 
be able to get them near the west front 
because of the sand blasting and drilling 
that will be going on. In addition, part 
of the interior of the Capitol would no 
doubt have to be vacated during the 
work. 

So I say, Mr. Speaker, let us postpone 
this argument. It has been kicked around 
here long enough. Let us postpone it until 
after the Bicentennial celebration. I 
would much rather that our visitors 
would see a few of these props on the 
west front—and, mind you, no one wants 
to take those props out, even though 
some people say that they are there just 
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for looks, but they do not want to take 
the responsibility of taking them out. So, 
let us postpone action and then have our 
fight after the Bicentennial, and settle 
it once and for all, if we possibly can. 

Whenever I go out here in our visitors’ 
room, the Rayburn room, to try to talk 
to some of my constituents—and I am 
guilty of this sometimes myself—you 
cannot get in there because of the Mem- 
bers who are using it with their secre- 
taries while signing their mail. And yet 
some people say we do not need any more 
room in the Capitol. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask the gentleman from Texas, if he has 
any estimate as to how much it would 
cost in 1977 or 1978, to either restore or 
extend the west front of the Capitol? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. No. I do not have 
any more idea about that than the gen- 
tleman does. Prices may be down by then, 
and it may cost a lot less in 1978 than 
right now. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Let me state to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that it will be a mira- 
cle indeed if construction prices go down, 
On the contrary, the way the cost of 
construction is increasing at the present 
time it would cost considerably more. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
would say to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that if some of the Members had 
not been so stubborn we would have had 
more space, and the west front would 
have been completed, just like the east 
front that everybody is now so proud of. 
We could have had it completed by now 
and at a lesser cost. So the argument the 
gentleman from California raises does 
not hold water. 

Mr. ROYBAL. I also remember that 
the gentleman from Texas did oppose at 
least a year ago a recommendation that 
was made to make a study of space needs. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. No. No. I did not 
oppose that one. 

Mr. ROYBAL. And this is the same 
recommendation, that we appropriate 
funds for a study of our space needs. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. The gentleman 
from California will recall when we were 
in the conference with the chairman 
from the other body, and we wanted to 
include $300,000 for a study. The gentle- 
man knows what the answer was. 

They did not want any money for a 
master plan without money for restora- 
tion. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Perhaps it would be a 
good idea for the House now to make that 
recommendation. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. We will let the 
House decide this. But I do want the 
Members of the House to realize that 
when you vote to reject this Senate 
amendment, that you are not committing 
yourself for either extension or restora- 
tion of the West Front. You are merely 
saying let us postpone action, and ‘et 
our people enjoy the Capitol without 
scaffolding and workmen around it dur- 
ing the Bicentennial celebration. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CASEY of Texas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to say that a majority of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations are firmly in sup- 
port of the position taken by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Casey). We do not 
believe that it would be wise to start the 
work on the West Front at this time, 
a time when we are approaching the Bi- 
centennial celebration. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I yield to the 
gent.eman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make the point, insofar as the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from California is 
concerned, that we on the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee do not want any 
money in this bill at this time for the 
west front, either for restoration or for 
extension. 


As the gentleman knows, I happen to 
be one of those who believes in exten- 
sion of the west front of the Capitol. I 
think this will make our Nation’s Cap- 
itol prettier, as a lot of the other Mem- 
bers do, based upon the sketches we have 
seen and some of the mockups of the 
Capitol that have been presented to us, 
and it certainly will make the Capitol 
more utilitarian. 


I do not think if we are talking about 
space, that you can talk about space at 
the Madison Building because that is not 
the kind of space that the House needs. 
What is needed is space close to the floor. 
But that is beside the point. 


We did not in the subcommittee, of 
which the gentleman is a member, put 
any money in this bill for the exten- 
sion or for restoration of the west front 
of the Capitol, because we thought that 
we could not get anywhere with the other 
body when the chairman of its corre- 
sponding subcommittee is adamantly 
hostile on the subject of extension, so 
we left out an appropriation for exten- 
sion. 


Bicentennial factors notwithstanding, 
we ought not at this time to accord with 
the motion of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. We ought to leave this west front 
issue alone for now and insist on the 
House disagreement. 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. I thank the gen- 
tleman. He has been a very strong con- 
tributor to this subcommittee. He well 
knows what we put up with in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. WYMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the subject of money has 
been brought up. It has been said it will 
cost $20.6 million now for restoration; it 
was only $15 million the last time. It is 
claimed that it will cost $80 million to 
extend it; and it was only $55 million the 
last time. These claims are arguable. 
We do not know what the money factors 
are at the present time, and we do not 
know what use is going to be able to be 
possible of the Madison Building. There 
is a whole new ball game on this subject 
that is going to be considered by this 
subcommittee next year. At the present 
time the thing to do with this is to leave 
it alone and not put any money in this 
conference report for either extension or 


restoration. The Roybal substitute should 
be rejected. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s yielding. 


The argument is being made now that 
we ought not do anything about the west 
front until after the Bicentennial, al- 
though it was only a few years ago that 
we were being told that the Capitol was 
going to collapse tomorrow if we did not 
put this costly extension on immediately. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Is the gentleman 
for it? Iam agreeing with him now. Iam 
sorry I cannot even agree with him with- 
out him disagreeing with me. 


Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, what I am saying is that 
the gentleman’s proposal would suggest 
now that we wait until 1977. But, as the 
gentleman from California (Mr. ROYBAL) 
said, just a moment ago, at the rate in- 
filation is going up now, only heaven 
knows what the cost will be in 1977. We 
are certainly going to have to settle our 
office space problems before 1977, and 
we are going to have to do something 
about this building before 1977 or we will 
not be able to afford it. I think we ought 
to vote the $20 million now and get the 
work under way. The experts have told 
us we can do it in a year. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I have heard no 
experts. The gentleman is just saying 
“experts.” That is a good word. But the 
gentleman on the Senate side stated the 
estimates were a year and a half to two 
years. That is what the gentleman who 
put the amendment in stated. 

; Mr. Speaker, I do not yield any fur- 
her. 


Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, Mr. Eisenberg, the presi- 
dent of the Universal Restoration Co., 
the fellow who was responsible for the 
Williamsburg restoration, testified that 
it can be done in a single year. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I again repeat 
that nothing has been done in the 16 
years I have been here, and I am sure 
that follows the pattern that has been 
going on for a hundred years. 

I urge the House not to let the Sen- 
ate try to force restoration on the House, 
and to vote no on the gentleman’s prefer- 
ential motion. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the pref- 
erential motion offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ROYBAL). 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
preferential motion offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ROYBAL). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 
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The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 192, nays 203, 
not voting 39, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 
Bennett 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Dantel, Robert 
W., Jr. 


Derwinskl 
Devine 

Dorn 

Drinan 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ellberg 
Eshleman 
Findley 

Fish 

Flowers 

Ford 

Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 

Gettys 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak, 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Beyill 
Biaggi 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 
camp 


[Roll No. 430] 


YEAS—192 


Gilman 
Ginn 
Goodling 
Green, Pa, 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Johnson, Colo, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeter 
Ketchum 
King 
Koch 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Leggett 
Lent 
Lujan 
McKinney 
Mallary 


Martin, N.C, 
Mathias, Calif. 


Mitchell, N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Sikes 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Thone 
Thornton 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 


Moorhead, Pa, Wol 


Perkins 


NAYS—203 


Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 
Collins, Til, 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulski 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Evans, Colo, 


y 
Froehlich 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Guyer 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hays 
Henderson 
Hinshaw 


Johnson, Pa. 
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Murphy, Il. Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 


Taylor, N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 
Towell, Ney. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
calir. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, Tex. 
Smith, Iowa Zablocki 
Smith, N.Y. Zion 


NOT VOTING—389 


Flood Landrum 
Fulton McSpadden 
Green, Oreg. Owens 
Griffiths Podell 
Gunter Quillen 
Hansen,Idaho Reid 
Hansen, Wash. Roncalio, Wyo. 
Holifield Rooney, N.Y. 
Jones, Ala. Ruppe 
Jones, N.C. Schneebeli 
Jones, Tenn. Stephens 
Kemp Symington 
Kuykendall Wiggins 


preferential motion was 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack Powell, Ohio 
Price, Ill. 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roy 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Scherle 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Mitchell, Md. 
Mizell 
Morgan 

Moss 


Blatnik 


Diggs 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fisher 


So the 
rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. Fulton with Mr, Fisher. A 

Mr. Flood with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Garey of New York with Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 

ton. 

as Evins of Tennessee with Mr, Holifield. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Roncalio of Wyoming. 

Mr. Owens with Mr. ee 

Mr. 8: ngton with Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. Seana’ ot North Carolina with Mr. 
Kuykendall. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr, Carter. 

Mr, Clay with Mr. Brasco. 

Mr, Blatnik with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Reid with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr, Ruppe. 

Mr, Chappell with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mr. Gunter with Mr. McSpadden. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. CASEY). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 52: On page 37, line 
5, insert: 

The amount of $250,000 of the appropria- 
tion under this head for the fiscal year 1974, 
for modifications to and replacement of ex- 


isting traffic signals and installation of addi- 
tional traffic signals and all items appurte- 
nant thereto, is hereby continued available 
until June 30, 1975. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52 and concur 
therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 53: On page 37, line 
10, insert: 

SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 

For maintenance, miscellaneous items and 
supplies, including furniture, furnishings, 
and equipment, and for labor and material 
incident thereto, and repairs thereof; for pur- 
chase of waterproof wearing apparel, and for 
personal and other services; for the care and 
operation of the Senate Office Buildings; in- 
cluding the subway and subway transporta- 
tion systems connecting the Senate Office 
Buildings with the Capitol; uniforms or al- 
lowances therefor as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 5901-5902), prevention and eradication 
of insect and other pests without regard to 
selection 3709 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended; to be expended under the control 
and supervision of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol in all, $6,620,800. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 54: On page 38, line 
1, insert: 

SENATE GARAGE 

For maintenance, repairs, alterations, per- 
sonal and other services, and all other neces- 
sary expenses, $103,300. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 60: On page 45, 
line 25, insert: 

Funds available to the Library of Congress 
may be expended to provide additional park- 
ing facilities for Library of Congress em- 
ployees in an area or areas in the District of 
Columbia outside the limits of the Library 
of Congress grounds, and to provide for 
transportation of such employees to and 
from such area or areas and the Library of 
Congress grounds without regard to the lim- 
itations imposed by 31 U.S.C. 638a(c) (2). 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, CASEY OF TEXAS 
Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 68: On page 51, 
line 19, insert: 

Sec. 106. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the citizenship or nationality 
of Karin Birgitta Holmen shall not prohibit 
the Secretary of the Senate from paying 
compensation to the said Karin Birgitta 
Holmen while serving as an employee of the 
Senate. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68 and concur 
therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 69: On page 51, 
line 24, insert: 

Sec. 107. Section 502(b) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1754(b) ), relat- 
ing to the use of foreign currency, is amended 
by striking out the last two sentences and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Each 
member or employee of any such committee 
shall make, to the chairman of such commit- 
tee in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by such committee, an itemized report show- 
ing the amounts and dollar equivalent values 
of each such foreign currency expended and 
the amounts of dollar expenditures made 
from appropriated funds in connection with 
travel outside the United States, together 
with the purposes of the expenditure, includ- 
ing lodging, meals, transportation, and other 
purposes. Within the first sixty days that 
Congress is in session in each calendar year, 
the chairman of such committee shall pre- 
pare a consolidated report showing the total 
itemized expenditures during the preceding 
calendar year of the committee and each 
subcommittee thereof, and of each member 
or employee of such committee or subcom- 
mittee, and shall forward such consolidated 
report to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration of the House of Representatives (if 
the committee be a committee of the House 
of Representatives or a joint committee 
whose funds are disbursed by the Clerk of 
the House) or to the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate (if the committee be 
a Senate committee or joint committee whose 
funds are disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate). Each such report submitted by each 
committee shall be published in the Congres- 
sional Record within ten legislative days 
after receipt by the Committee on House 
Administration or the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate.”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CASEY OF TEXAS 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Casey of Texas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69 and con- 
cur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

Sec. 107. Section 502(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1754(b)), 
relating to the use of foreign currency, is 
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amended by striking out the last two sen- 
tences and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Each member or employee of any 
such committee shall make, to the chairman 
of such committee in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by such committee, an 
itemized report showing the amounts and 
dollar equivalent values of each such foreign 
currency expended and the amounts of dol- 
lar expenditures made from appropriated 
funds in connection with travel outside the 
United States, together with the purposes 
of the expenditure, including lodging, meals, 
transportation and other purposes. Within 
the first sixty days that Congress is in ses- 
sion in each calendar year, the chairman of 
such committee shall prepare a consolidated 
report showing the total itemized expendi- 
tures during the preceding calendar year of 
the committee and each subcommittee 
thereof, and of each member or employee 
of such committee or subcommittee, and 
shall forward such consolidated report to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
(if the committee be a committee of the 
House of Representatives or a joint commit- 
tee whose funds are disbursed by the Clerk 
of the House) or to the Secretary of the 
Senate (if the committee be a Senate com- 
mittee or joint committee whose funds are 
disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate).”. 


Mr. CASEY of Texas (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the motion be considered as 
read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

As the Members of the House well 
know, this issue has been a very con- 
troversial one ever since last year’s State 
Department authorization bill, by some 
kind of language which nobody noted, 
removed the requirement that Members’ 
travel expenses be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


I feel very strongly that we should re- 
turn to the former policy. While I appre- 
ciate what has been done in this confer- 
ence report, I just want to say that when 
the State Department authorization bill 
comes to the floor of the House, I will 
offer an amendment to that bill to put 
the printing requirement back in, so that 
in the future all Members’ travel ex- 
penses will be pubiished and generally 
available. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring this up because 
yesterday in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs I made an effort to put an amend- 
ment on the State Department authori- 
zation bill. I was denied an opportunity 
to do that. I just want the Members to 
know that it will be coming up when that 
bill comes to the floor, and we will have 
an opportunity to put the law back the 
way it belongs. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his comments. I 
think that is the way it should be done. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 
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Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the recom- 
mendation of the conferees in reference 
to amendment No. 69 of the legislative 
branch appropriations bill is a consider- 
able step forward over the present situa- 
tion relating to the reporting of Mem- 
bers’ foreign travel. 


Because of legislation passed last year, 
reports of Members’ foreign travel are 
not published in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, as used to be the case, but are 
gathered in the files of the various com- 
mittees. There is no central repository 
for these reports, and it has therefore 
proved difficult to get this information 
out into public view where it belongs. 

I introduced legislation with the co- 
sponsorship of a number of my col- 
leagues to restore publication of such 
reports in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
cause I believe the public has a right to 
this information and should not be made 
to dig for it. Nevertheless, I support the 
conference proposal on this provision on 
the basis that reports will be complete in 
that they will include expenditures of 
both appropriated funds and counterpart 
funds used by Members and staff for offi- 
cial foreign travel, and all such reports 
will be filed together with the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House. 

Therefore, I would like to ask the 
gentleman this: To what extent will 
these records be available to the public 
and to the press? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. It is the inten- 
tion of this gentleman and, I am sure, 
the intention of all the conferees, that 
these records be open to anyone for in- 
spection. That includes anyone who 
walks in off the street and says, “I under- 
stand you have records here” on such- 
and-such a committee “and I would like 
to see them.” 

Mr. GUDE. Then the records would be 
available to anybody during regular 
working hours? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the copying 
of all of these records would be quite an 
arduous task. 


Will there be facilities available where- 
by the public or the press could obtain 
copies of these records by paying an 
appropriate cost? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that will be the case. They are 
public records, and all public records are 
available. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CASEY of Texas. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

In answer to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. GUDE), 
the Committee on House Administration 
has adopted a principle that any records 
of that kind are available through Xerox 
copies, and I believe the cost is 10 cents 
a page. So anyone who wants to have a 
page or several pages copied will be able 
to have that done. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man from Texas will yield, I think that 
is very important. They should have 
these facilities readily available. At the 
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same time, however, I intend to continue 
to urge that my bill be adopted by the 
House so that these records can be avail- 
able to the public as before. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CASEY of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman from Maryland that 
we discussed this at length in the sub- 
committee. 

These records of these travel allow- 
ances are records that are going to be 
just as public if they are filed with the 
Clerk of the House and with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate as they would be if 
they are published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

As the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays) has said, there are Xerox ma- 
chines available, and anybody who 
wants copies of these records can go and 
get them there or send someone to ob- 
tain them, 

Instead of going through the process 
of publishing, at taxpayers’ expense, 
pages and pages of these records in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, these records are 
going to be available from the cus- 
todians of the records of the two bodies 
of Congress, and the conferees conclud- 
ed that this is a substantial improve- 
ment. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, in regard 
to the comments made by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, that is not 
the case at all. I appreciate that the 
reports will be available here in Wash- 
ington. However, when they are printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record, which is 
the official record of this body, they are 
distributed throughout the country to 
those who subscribe to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and they are available to 
everyone. We may say that somebody 
can just walk in and see them, but, al- 
though that may be true, it is certainly 
not the same thing as being able to put 
that information out to the public 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, if the gentleman from 
Delaware offers his amendment to the 
bill which I will bring up soon I will 
have a substitute amendment that. will 
cure the whole thing. My amendment 
will just let the Du Pont family pay for 
all the foreign travel, and then it will 
not cost the taxpayers anything. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make a general comment. I 
do not think that the nature of the dis- 
cussion this afternoon should leave any 
implication that in any way foreign 
travel by Members of the Congress is 
not legitimate, is not done for a mean- 
ingful purpose, and is not a matter of 
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public record, and is not in direct rela- 
tionship to the responsibilities of the 
Members. 

Mr. Speaker, the trouble is that we live 
in a period where a lot of people are 
taking cheap shots at the Members of 
the Congress, and that annually, the real 
big cheap shot is this old bugaboo of 
junketing. As far as I am concerned it is 
all overblown, overworked, and is a dem- 
agogic issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I see my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. MURPHY) is on 
the floor, and he was one who took a trip 
abroad in the company of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. STEELMAN) during 
which they uncovered many new facets 
concerning the international drug trade 
there, and let me say that the recoveries 
from the results of their trip more than 
compensate for it, and indeed represents 
a tremendous investment on behalf of 
the public. 

Further, I would think that every one 
of us who are responsible public officials 
know that when we travel abroad we are 
getting an education, and when we get 
an education we are better Members, and 
our constituents in the country and the 
people in the nations of the world are 
better off for having done this. 

So far as I am concerned, there is no 
more impressive body in the world than 
the U.S. Congress, especially the House 
of Representatives, and when one of the 
Members travels abroad he is a diplomat, 
and indeed a spokesman for our country, 
and there is not one darned thing wrong 
with the expenditure of public funds for 
travel by the Members of the Congress. 

And to think that there is something 
sinister or something wrong with this is 
just a lot of unnecessary soapbox 
oratory. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I appreciate 
what the gentleman has to say. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, in regard to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DERWINSKI), his remarks shine as a light 
on this subject with a brightness equaled 
only by his sartorial splendor. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully agree with the 
gentleman. We have nothing to fear by 
the public knowing the facts. When they 
know the facts, they can draw the proper 
conclusion as to the need and benefits 
derived from foreign travel. 

For example, publicity by TV exposure 
has been very beneficial to the congres- 
sional image in the last few weeks. The 
televising of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has produced 
much favorable public response, such as 
that which I am receiving from my con- 
stituents. The mere televising of these 
hearings has thrown a favorable light on 
this Congress. 

As a result, Congress is today less of 
a nameless image to them; the public 
sees that it is composed of hard-working 
men and women who are conscientiously 
trying to do a job in the best way pos- 
sible. 

So I agree with the gentleman from 
Ilinois that, in making these records 
public, we have nothing to fear because 
the public will evaluate them appropri- 
ately. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
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gentleman will yield for one more mo- 
ment, for the sake of keeping the record 
clear, these records always have been 
available, and they always will be, and 
there is no attempt whatsoever to sub- 
vert public knowledge. 

The trouble is that we have got a few 
self-appointed critics who are trying to 
leave the misguided impression that 
there has been an attempt to withhold 
this information from the public press 
and the public, and that is wrong, and I 
would like to have the record be clear 
on that point. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
these records are all available in the var- 
ious committee offices. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previcus question on the mo- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and on the several motions 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CASEY of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the conference report just agreed to, and 
that I be permitted to include extrane- 
ous matter, including tabulations, charts, 
and summaries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


NO KNOCK PROVISION 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
interest the passage by the other body 
of legislation repealing so-called no- 
knock laws. I strongly opposed this pro- 
vision in the District of Columbia Court 
Reform and Criminal Procedure Act of 
1970, and I warned of the serious dan- 
gers of such legislation in my separate 
views in the committee report (H. Rept. 
91-907) as follows: 

The great debate over whether our police 
should have authority to enter a home with- 
out knocking and announcing their pur- 
pose has been extremely misleading. Our po- 
lice officers already have ample authority un- 
der the common law and the Fourth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution to enter without 
knocking when the officer on the scene be- 
lieves that his life will be endangered or 
that evidence will be destroyed if he identi- 
fied himself and his mission. No-knock has 
clear constitutional sanction in such cases. 

The provisions of this bill purport to codi- 
fy this long-standing authority, but in fact, 
greatly expand it. For example, the bill au- 
thorizes a police officer to enter without 
knocking whenever “such notice would 
otherwise be a useless gesture.” This catch- 
all standard, if it can be called a standard, 
gives no guidance to the police officer and 
none to the courts. 

In addition, the bill authorizes the issu- 
ance of no-knock warrants where the judge 
issuing the warrant determines that giving 
of notice is likely to endanger the safety 
of the officer or cause the disposal or de- 
struction of the evidence sought. I do not 
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understand how a judgment of this kind— 
usually reserved for an experienced police 
officer on the scene—can be made in a court- 
room in advance. One can only conclude that 
the provision will have the effect of author- 
izing no-knock in whole categories of 
cases where there is a possibility of danger 
or the destruction of evidence, and surely 
there is that possibility in almost every case. 

There is no evidence of the necessity for 
such sweeping authority. Forty-six states do 
not have no-knock statutes, and there is no 
comparable provision in the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. The absence of no- 
knock authority cannot be critical if a fed- 
eral narcotics team could capture over a 
million dollars worth of drugs here recently 
without it. 

Finally, an honest mistake about an ad- 
dress could send police charging into the 
homes of the innocent, who might well re- 
spond by defending themselves, with tragic 
results. The wholesale no-knock authority 
provided by this bill will jeopardize the 
safety of our citizens and police alike, with 
no corresponding benefit to law enforcement 
in the District of Columbia. 


I opposed no-knock legislation in 1970, 
and I oppose it now. It is a dangerous 
and unwarranted extension of police au- 
thority into the rights of private citizens. 
The District of Columbia Police Chief 
has stated that he had no objection to 
the repeal of no-knock authority. I hope 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee will follow the Senate’s lead- 
ership and report the legislation 
favorably. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 14715 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House man- 
agers may have until midnight tonight 
to file a conference report on the bill 
H.R. 14715. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
ue ies of the gentleman from New 

ork? 


There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 93-1249) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14715) to clarify existing authority for em- 
ployment of White House Office and Executive 
Residence personnel, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

That (a) section 105 of title 3, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$105. Assistance and services for President 
and Vice President 


“(a) Subject to the provisions of subsection 
(b) of this section, the President is author- 
ized to appoint employees in the White House 
Office and the Executive Residence at the 
White House without regard to the provisions 
of title 5 governing appointments in the 
competitive service. Those employees shall 
perform such official duties as the President 
may prescribe. 

“(b) The number of employees appointed 
under authority of subsection (a) of this 
section may not include— 

“(1) during the period beginning on the 
date of enactment of this subsection and 
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ending immediately prior to January 1, 1976, 
more than— 

“(A) 14 employees at the rate of basic 
pay then currently in effect for level II of 
the Executive Schedule of section 5313 of 
title 5; and 

“(B) 21 employees at rates not to exceed 
the rate of basic pay then currently in effect 
for level III of the Executive Schedule of 
section 5314 of such title; 

“(2) during the period beginning on Jan- 
uary 1, 1976, and ending immediately prior 
to January 20, 1977, more than— 

“(A) 12 employees at the rate of basic pay 
then currently in effect for level II of the 
Executive Schedule of section 5313 of such 
title; 

“(B) 10 employees at the rate of basic pay 
then currently in effect for level III of the 
Executive Schedule of section 5314 of such 
title; 

“(C) 9 employees at the rate of basic pay 
then currently in effect for level IV of the 
Executive Schedule of section 5315 of such 
title; and 

“(D) 9 employees at the rate of basic pay 
then currently in effect for level V of the 
Executive Schedule of section 5316 of such 
title; and 

“(3) on and after January 20, 1977, more 
than— 

“(A) 8 employees at the rate of basic pay 
then currently in effect for level II of the 
Executive Schedule of section 5313 of such 
title; 

“(B) 10 employees at the rate of basic pay 
then currently in effect for level III of the 
Executive Schedule of section 5314 of such 
title; 

“(C) 11 employees at the rate of basic pay 
then currently in effect for level IV of the 
Executive Schedule of section 5315 of such 
title; and 

“(D) 11 employees at the rate of basic pay 
then currently in effect for level V of the 
Executive Schedule of section 5316 of such 
title. 


The President is authorized to place, subject 
to the standards and procedures prescibed 
by chapter 51 of such title and in addition 
to the number of positions authorized in 
section 5108(a) of such title, a total of 35 
postions in GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 of 
the General Schedule of section 5332 of such 
title. 


“(c) The President is authorized to pro- 
cure for the White House Office and the 
Executive Residence at the White House 
temporary or intermittent services of ex- 
perts and consultants, as described in and 
in accordance with the first two sentences of 
section 3109(b) of title 5, at respective daily 
rates of pay for individuals not more than 
the daily equivalent of the rate of basic 
pay then currently in effect for level II of 
the Executive Schedule of section 5313 of 
such title. 


“(d) The President is authorized to pro- 
cure goods and services for the mainte- 
nance, operation, improvement, and preser- 
vation of the Executive Residence at the 
White House. 

“(e) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated each fiscal year to the President— 

“(1) such sums as may be necessary to 
pay official reception, entertainment, and 
representation expenses, to be expended at 
the discretion of the President, except that 
the Comptroller General shall be furnished 
information requested by him relating to 
the expenditure of such funds and access 
to all necessary books, documents, papers, 
and records relating to any such expendi- 
ture, in order that he may determine wheth- 
er the expenditure was for payment of offi- 
cial reception, entertainment, and repre- 
sentation expenses; and 

“(2) such sums as may be necessary for 
allocation within the Executive Office of the 
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President for official reception and repre- 
sentation expenses. 

“(f) In order to enable the Vice President 
to provide assistance to the President in con- 
nection with the performance of functions 
specially assigned to the Vice President by 
the President in the discharge of executive 
duties and responsibilities, the Vice Presi- 
dent is authorized to— 

“(1) procure temporary or intermittent 
services of experts and consultants, as de- 
scribed in and in accordance with the first 
two sentences of section 3109(b) of title 5, 
at respective daily rates of pay for individuals 
not more than the daily equivalent of the 
maximum rate of basic pay then currently 
paid under the General Schedule of section 
5332 of such title; 

“(2) appoint employees without regard to 
the provisions of such title governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, except 
that he may appoint not more than— 

“(A) 1 employee at the rate of basic pay 
then currently in effect for level II of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule of section 5313 of such 
title; 

“(B) 3 employees at the rate of basic pay 
then currently in effect for level III of the 
Executive Schedule of section 5314 of such 
title; and 

“(C) a combined total of 3 employees at 
the respective rates of basic pay then cur- 
rently in effect for levels IV and V of the 
Executive Schedule of sections 5315 and 5316 
of such title; and 

“(3) place, subject to the standards and 
procedures prescribed by chapter 51 of such 
title and in addition to the number of posi- 
tions authorized in section 5108(a) of such 
title, a total of 7 positions in GS-16, GS-17, 
and GS-18 of the General Schedule of sec- 
tion 5332 of such title. 

“(g) Notwithstanding any provision of law, 
other than the provisions of this chapter, 
no employee in the White House Office or in 
the Executive residence at the White House, 
nor any employee under the Vice President 
appointed under subsection (f), may be paid 
a rate of basic pay in excess of the maximum 
rate of basic pay then currently paid for GS- 
15 of the General Schedule of section 5332 
of title 5.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 2 of title 3, United States Code, 
is amended by deleting— 


“105. Compensation of secretaries and execu- 
tive, administrative, and staff assist- 
ants to President.” 

and inserting in place thereof— 


“105. Assistance and services for President 
and Vice President.”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 106 of title 3, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 106. Unanticipated personnel needs 

“(a) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President an amount not to 
exceed $500,000 each fiscal year to enable 
the President to appoint employees to meet 
unanticipated personnel needs and to pay 
administrative expenses incurred with re- 
spect thereto. 

“(b) Positions to which appointments 
are made under subsection (a) shall be 
subject to the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, 
except that any positions placed in GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18 of the General Schedule 
of section 5332 of such title shall be in 
addition to the number of positions au- 
thorized in section 5108(a) of such title. 

“(c) The President shall transmit to each 
House of the Congress reports with respect 
to expenditures under this section. Each 
such report shall be transmitted not later 
than 60 days after the close of each fiscal 
year and shall contain a detailed statement 
of such expenditures during such fiscal 
year, including— 
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“(1) the name of every employee paid 
under this section; 

“(2) the amount of appropriated moneys 
paid to each such employee; 

“(3) a general title and general job de- 
scription for each such employee; and 

“(4) a detailed explanation of the pur- 
poses for the appointment of employees 
paid under the authority of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 2 of title 3, United States Code, is 
amended by deleting— 


“106. Administrative assistants.” 
and inserting in place thereof— 
“106. Unanticipated personnel needs.”. 


Src, 3. Section 103 of title 3, United States 
Code, relating to travel expenses of the 
President, is amended by deleting “$40,000” 
and inserting in place thereof “$100,000” and 
by deleting “and accounted for on his certif- 
icate solely” and inserting in place thereof 
& comma and the following: “except that the 
Comptroller General shall be furnished in- 
formation requested by him relating to the 
expenditure of such sums and access to all 
necessary books, documents, papers, and 
records relating to any such expenditure, in 
order that he may determine whether the 
expenditure was for payment of traveling ex- 
penses of the President of the United States”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 102 of title 3, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting “Execu- 
tive Mansion” and inserting in place thereof 
“Executive Residence at the White House”. 

(b)(1) Section 109 of such title 3 is 
amended— 

(A) by deleting from the section caption 
“Executive Mansion” and inserting in place 
thereof “Executive Residence at the White 
House”; and 

(B) by deleting from the text “Executive 
Mansion” wherever it appears and inserting 
in place thereof “Executive Residence at the 
White House” each time. 

(2) Item 109 in the table of sections at the 
beginning of chapter 2 of such title 3 is 
amended by deleting “Executive Mansion” 
and inserting in place thereof “Executive 
Residence of the White House”. 

(c)(1) Section 110 of such title 3 is 
amended— 

(A) by inserting in the section caption, 
immediately before “White House”, the fol- 
owing: “Executive Residence at the”; 

(B) by inserting in the first sentence im- 
mediately after “President's”, the following: 
“Executive Residence at the White”; and 

(C) by inserting immediately before 
“White House” wherever it appears “Execu- 
tive Residence at the” each time. 

(2) Item 110 in the table of sections at 
the beginning of chapter 2 of such title 3 
is amended by inserting, immediately be- 
fore “White House”, the following: “Execu- 
tive Residence at the”. 

(d) Section 202 of such title 3 is amended 
by deleting “Executive Mansion” and in- 
serting in place thereof “White House”. 

Sec. 5. Section 107 of title 3, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 107. Detail of employees of executive de- 
partments to office of President 

“At the request of the President, the head 
of any department, agency, or independent 
establishment of the executive branch of 
the Government shall detail, from time to 
time, employees of such department, agency, 
or establishment to serve in the White House 
Office. The President shall advise the Con- 
gress of the names and general duties of all 
such employees so detailed to the White 
House Office. An employee may not be so 
detailed for full-time duty on a continuing 
basis for any period of more than one year. 
The White House Office shall reimburse each 
such department, agency, or establishment, 
for the pay of each employee thereof so de- 
tailed for full-time duty on a continuing 
basis, for any period of such detail occurring 
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after the close of the sixth month following 
the date on which such detail first becomes 
effective.”. 

Sec. 6. (a) Chapter 2 of title 3, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“$112. Statement of expenditures for em- 
ployees 

“The President shall transmit to each 
House of the Congress reports with respect 
to expenditures for employees performing 
duties in the White House Office and the 
Executive Residence at the White House. 
Each such report shall be transmitted no 
later than 60 days after the end of each fis- 
cal year and shall contain a detailed state- 
ment of such expenditures during such fiscal 
year, including— 

“(1) the mame of every employee in the 
White House Office and the Executive Resi- 
dence at the White House; 

“(2) the amount of appropriated moneys 
paid to each such employee; 

“(3) a general title and general job de- 
scription for each such employee; 

“(4) the amounts of any reimbursements 
made to each department, agency, or estab- 
lishment for employees detailed to the White 
House Office under section 107 of this title; 
and 

“(5) the name and general duties of each 
employee so detailed and the department, 
agency, or establishment from which the 
employee was detailed. 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 2 of 
such title 3 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new item: “112. State- 
ment of expenditures for employees.”. 

(c) The amendments made by the provi- 
sions of this section shall apply with respect 
to fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1974. 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 105 of title 3, United States Code, as 
amended by the first section of this Act, if 
an employee in the White House Office or the 
Executive Residence at the White House is 
receiving basic pay immediately before Janu- 
ary 1, 1976, at a rate different than the rate 
authorized under such section 105, then, 
effective on January 1, 1976, he may continue 
to receive basic pay at the different rate so 
long as he continues to perform the duties 
of the position he occupied immediately 
prior to January 1, 1976. 

Src. 8. Effective October 1, 1978— 

(1) sections 105, 106, and 107 of title 3, 
United States Code, as in effect immediately 
prior to such date, are repealed; and 

(2) items 105, 106, and 107 in the table 
of sections of chapter 2 such title 3 are 
repealed. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the House bill and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 

In Meu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the House bill, insert the follow- 
ing: “An Act to clarify existing authority for 
employment of personnel in the White House 
Office and in the Executive Residence at the 
White House, to clarify existing authority for 
employment of personnel by the President 
tc meet unanticipated personnel needs, and 
for other purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

THADDEUS J. DULSEKr, 
Davip N. HENDERSON, 
Morris K, UDALL, 
H. R. Gross, 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
GALE W. MCGEE, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
TED STEVENS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 14715) to clarify existing authority 
for employment of White House Office and 
Executive Residence personnel, and for other 
purposes, submit the following joint state- 
ment to the House and the Senate in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all of the House bill after 
the enacting clause and inserted a substitute 
text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the substitute agreed 
to in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, conforming changes 
made necessary by agreements reached by 
the conferees, and minor drafting and clari- 
fying changes. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPOINTMENT OF EMPLOY- 
EES OF WHITE HOUSE OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE 
RESIDENCE 

House bill 


The first section of the House bill 
amended section 105 of title 3, United States 
Code, to authorize Presidential appointment 
of such employees in the White House Of- 
fice and the Executive Residence as the 
Congress may appropriate for each year. 
However, the number of such appointments 
may not exceed— 

(1) 5 employees at the rate for level II 
of the Executive Schedule, 

(2) 5 employees at the rate for level III 
of the Executive Schedule, 

(3) 10 employees at the rate for level IV 
of the Executive Schedule, 

(4) 15 employees at the rate for level V 
of the Executive Schedule, and 

(5) 30 employees at the rates for GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18 of the General Schedule 
of section 5332 of title 5. By setting forth 
specific rates of pay and by omitting a waiver 
of the application of the classification and 
General Schedule provisions of title 5, the 
House bill denied authority under section 
105 for appointment of employees in un- 
graded positions. 

Senate amendment 


The first section of the Senate amendment 
amended section 105 of title 3 to provide au- 
thorization for the President to appoint as 
employees in the White House Office and 
Executive Residence at the White House not 
more than— 

(1) 15 employees at rates not to exceed 
the rate for level II of the Executive 
Schedule, 

(2) 25 employees at rates not to exceed 
the rate for level III of the Executive Sched- 
ule, and 

(3) 35 employees at rates not to exceed the 
rate for GS-18 of the General Schedule. 

The Senate amendment would have con- 
tinued the “ungraded position system” by 
not requiring rates of pay to be fixed at 
specific levels of the Executive Schedule for 
positions above GS-18 and by waiving the 
classification and General Schedule pay pro- 
visions of title 5 for the 35 positions at or 
below the GS-18 rate. 

Conference substitute 

The conferees agreed to provide the Presi- 
dent, effective January 20, 1977, with— 

(1) 8 positions at level II, 

(2) 10 positions at level III, 

(3) 11 positions at level IV, 
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(4) 11 positions at level V, and 

(5) 35 positions in GS-16, GS-17, and 
GS-18, 

The conference substitute clarifies that 
the 35 positions in GS-16, GS-17, and GS- 
18 will be subject to the standards and pro- 
cedures prescribed by chapter 51 of title 5, 
relating to the classification of positions, 
and shall be in addition to the maximum 
number of positions authorized by section 
5108(a) of title 5. 

Since 14 positions are presently authorized 
for level II and other positions are au- 
thorized at rates of pay not tied to the 
Executive Schedule or the General Schedule, 
the conference substitute provides— 

(1) for the period from date of enactment 
through December 31, 1975, that 14 em- 
ployees could be continued to be paid at level 
II and 21 positions could remain ungraded 
at not to exceed the rate for level II; and 

(2) for the period from January 1, 1971 
through January 19, 1977, for— 

(A) 12 positions at level II, 

(B) 10 positions at level III, 

(C) 9 positions at level IV, and 

(D) 9 positions at level V. 

The conference substitute also contains 
& provision, incorporated as subsection (g) 
of section 105, to make clear that chapter 
2 of title 3, as amended by the conference 
substitute, supersedes any authority for the 
appointment of employees in the White 
House Office or the Executive Residence at 
the White House at rates, or to positions 
paid at rates, in excess of the maximum 
rates for GS-15 which may be contained in 
any other provision of law. This new subsec- 
tion (g) also applies to the authority of the 
Vice President to appoint employees under 
subsection (f). 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF EXECUTIVE 
RESIDENCE 
House bill 


The first section of the House bill amended 
section 105 of title 3 to provide authoriza- 
tion to the President to procure such goods 
and services “as he considers necessary” for 
the maintenance, operation, improvement, 
and preservation of the Executive Residence 
at the White House. Under the House bill, 
such procurement was expressly made sub- 
ject to the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949. 


Senate amendment 


The first section of the Senate amendment 
authorized the President to procure goods 
and services necessary for the same purposes 
as was provided in the House bill. The Sen- 
ate amendment did not expressly make such 
procurement subject to the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
but did specifically omit the phrase “as he 
considers necessary” and, as the Senate com- 
mittee report stated, the omission of such 
phrase conveyed the intention that such pro- 
curement would be subject to the provisions 
of such Act. 

Conference substitute 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate amendment. 

The Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 specifically applies to 
all executive departments and independent 
establishments in the executive branch. The 
conferees, in accepting the Senate amend- 
ment, intend that procurement under this 
provision will be in accordance with such 
Act. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPOINTMENT OF 

FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
House bill 


The House bill amended section 105 to 
provide, for purposes of enabling the Vice 
President to assist the President in carrying 
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out official executive duties and responsibili- 
ties, authorization for the Vice President to 
appoint employees including not more 
than— 

(1) 1 employee at the rate for level II of 
the Executive Schedule, 

(2) 3 employees at the rate for level III of 
the Executive Schedule, 

(3) a total of 3 employees at rate for level 
IV or V of the Executive Schedule, and 

(4) 7 employees at the rates for GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18 of the General Schedule. 

By setting forth specific rates of pay and 
by omitting a waiver of the application of 
the classification and General Schedule pro- 
visions of title 5, the House bill denied au- 
thority under section 105 for appointment 
of employees in ungraded positions. 

Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment amended section 
105 to provide, for the same purposes ex- 
pressed in the House bill, authorization for 
the Vice President to appoint and fix the pay 
of not more than— 

(1) 1 employee at a rate not to exceed the 
rate for level II of the Executive Schedule, 

(2) 6 employees at rates not to exceed the 
rate for level III of the Executive Schedule, 
and 

(3) 7 employees at rates not to exceed the 
rate for GS-18 of the General Schedule. 

The Senate amendment allowed the “un- 
graded position system” by not requiring 
rates of pay to be fixed at specific levels of 
the Executive Schedule for the positions 
above GS-18 and by waiving the classifica- 
tion and General Schedule pay provisions of 
title 5 for the 7 positions at or below the 
GS-18 rate. 

Conference substitute 

The conference substitute provides that 
the number of appointments under section 
105 may not exceed— 

(1) 1 employee at the rate for level II of 
the Executive Schedule, 

(2) 3 employees at the rate for level IIT 
of the Executive Schedule, + 

(3) 3 employees at rates for levels IV and 


V of the Executive Schedule, and 

(4) 7 employees in positions in GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18 of the General Schedule. 

The conference substitute clarifies that 
the 7 positions in GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, 
referred to above, will be subject to the 
standards and procedures prescribed by 
chapter 51 of title 5, relating to the classi- 
fication of positions, and shall be in addi- 
tion to the maximum number of positions 
authorized by section 5108(a) of title 5. 


Conference substitute 


The conferees agreed to establish a fund 
for unanticipated personnel needs, subject 
to the following limitations: 

(1) The amount authorized is limited to 
$500,000 for each fiscal year. 

(2) Positions to which appointments are 
made under section 106 will be subject to the 
classification and General Schedule provi- 
sions of title 5, and positions placed in GS- 
16, GS-17, and GS-18 of the General Sched- 
ule will be in addition to the number author- 
ized in section 5108(a) of title 5. 


(3) A report is required to be sent to the 
Congress setting forth the name, duties, and 
pay of each employee paid under section 106, 
together with a detailed explanation of the 
purpose of such appointment. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES FOR 
EMPLOYEES 
House bill 
Section 5 of the House bill amended title 
3 by adding a new section 112 which re- 
quires that annual reports be transmitted 
to the Congress setting forth the names, 
duties, and pay of employees in the White 
House Office and the Executive Residence. 
The House bill requires that each annual re- 
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port transmitted to the Congress shall be 
made available to the public. 


Senate amendment 


Section 6 of the Senate amendment added 
a new section 112 similar to the provisions 
in the House bill, except that the Senate 
amendment required each annual statement 
to specify the names and duties of employees 
detailed to the White House Office, and the 
agency from which detailed. Also, the Senate 
amendment did not require that the annual 
reports be made available to the public. 


Conference substitute 


The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate amendment. 


ACCESS TO FEDERAL TAX RETURNS 
House bill 
No provision, 
Senate amendment 


Section 6 of the Senate amendment added 
a new section 113 to title 3 to provide that 
no Federal tax return shall be made avail- 
able for inspection by, nor shall any copy be 
furnished to, any officer or employee of the 
executive branch, other than the President 
(upon his written request), or any offi- 
cer or employee of the Department of the 
Treasury or the Department of Justice who 
is concerned with the filing and audit of such 
return, the payment, collection, or recovery 
of the tax for which such return was made, 
or any offense arising out of that return. 


Conference substitute 


This provision of the Senate amendment 
is omitted from the conference substitute. 

The position of the House conferees was 
that this amendment was not germane to 
the bill and would be subject to a point of 
order in the House of Representatives. Fur- 
ther, a letter to the House conferees from 
Representative Wilbur D. Mills, Chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, and 
Representative Herman T, Schneebeli, rank- 
ing minority member, expressed their deepest 
concern with the possible abuse of Federal 
tax returns. However, the letter also advised 
that the Ways and Means Committee was 
studying this matter and that the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury recommendations 
would be forthcoming very shortly. In view 
of the Committee's work, the letter recom- 
mended deletion of the amendment from 
H.R. 14715, 


Because of the very strong feeling on the 
part of the House conferees against includ- 
ing the amendment in the conference sub- 
stitute, the parliamentary problem, the con- 
cern of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
the Treasury Department study, the Senate 
conferees receded to the House. 

PAY SAVINGS 
House bill 


The House bill provided that employees of 
the White House Office who, on the date of 
enactment, are being paid at the rate for 
level II of the Executive Schedule shall con- 
tinue to receive basic pay at the rate for 
level II so long as they continue to perform 
the duties of the positions they occupied on 
such date. 

Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision since the Senate amendment did 
not reduce the number of employees paid at 
the rate for level II of the Executive Sched- 
ule. 

Conference substitute 

The conference substitute provides that 
any employee of the White House Office or 
of the Executive Residence at the White 
House receiving before January 1, 1976, a rate 
of basic pay which is different than the rate 
authorized under section 105 effective for the 
period beginning January 1, 1976, may con- 
tinue to receive pay at that different rate for 
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as long as he continues to perform the duties 
of the position he occupied immediately be- 
fore January 1, 1976. The pay savings au- 
thority under this section is permissive and 
does not preclude the President from ap- 
pointing any such employee at one of the 
positions paid at the rates authorized under 
section 105, effective January 1, 1976, subject 
to the numerical limitations specified there- 
under. 
REPEAL 
House bill 
No provision, 
Senate amendment 
Section 7 of the Senate amendment pro- 
vided, effective July 1, 1978, that sections 105, 
106, and 107 are repealed. 
Conference substitute 
The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate amendment, except that the ef- 
fective date of the repeal is made to conform 
to the change in the fiscal year resulting 
from the enactment on July 12, 1974, of the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment Act 
of 1974. 
THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Davin N. HENDERSON, 
Morris K. UDALL, 
H. R. Gross, 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
GALE W. MCGEE, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
TED STEVENS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 425, TO PROVIDE COOPERA- 
TION BETWEEN SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR AND THE STATES 
AS TO REGULATION OF SUR- 
FACE MINING OPERATIONS 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill, S. 425, To provide for the 
cooperation between the Secretary of 
the Interior and the States with respect 
to the regulation of surface mining op- 
erations, and the acquisition and recla- 
mation of abandoned mines, and for 
other purposes, with the House amend- 
ment thereto, insist on the House amend- 
ment, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Mr. 
UDALL, Mrs. Minx, Messrs. VIGORITO, 
MELCHER, RONCALIO of Wyoming, 
SEIBERLING, STEIGER of Arizona, RUPPE, 
Camp, and KETCHUM. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 
ACT OF 1974 


Mr, MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 1280 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1280 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15046) to authorize appropriations for the 
United States Information Agency, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
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shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr, Murpuy) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the usual 30 minutes for the mi- 
nority to the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. DEL CLAWSON). 
Pending that, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1280 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate on H.R. 15046, the U.S. 
Information Agency Authorization Act 
of 1975. 

H.R. 15406 makes a total authoriza- 
tion for the USIA of $243,738,000, an in- 
crease of $28,424,000 over the 1974 ap- 
propriation. Of this total, $228,368,000 is 
allocated for salaries and expenses, $6,- 
770,000 for special international exhibi- 
tions; $4,400,000 for the acquisition and 
construction of radio facilities; and $4,- 
200,000 for employee benefits. 

During the next fiscal year, the USIA 
proposes to operate 190 posts in 109 coun- 
tries. Among the cultural and informa- 
tion activities to be conducted are press, 
radio, TV, motion pictures, publications, 
information centers, libraries, lectures 
and seminars, book publication and pres- 
entations, and support for the Depart- 
ment of State’s educational and cultural 
exchange programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1280 in order that we 
may discuss, debate and pass H.R. 15046. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as previously explained, 
House Resolution 1280 provides for the 
consideration of H.R. 15046, the USIA 
authorization, under an open rule with 1 
hour of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 15046 is to au- 
thorize funds for the U.S. Information 
Agency for fiscal year 1975. 

This bill authorizes $243,738,000. By 
way of comparison, the fiscal year 1974 
appropriation was $215,314,000. The 
Executive request for fiscal year 1975 was 
$246,838,000. 

The administration supports this bill. 
Mr. Speaker, I support this rule in order 
that the House may proceed to consider 
H.R. 15046. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill 
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(H.R. 15046) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the United States Information 
Agency, and for other purposes. 
The motion was agreed to. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15046, with 
Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rooney of 
Pennsylvania). Under the rule the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays), will be 
recognized for 30 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN), will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The CHAIR recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 15046 is the an- 
nual authorization bill for the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. My subcommittee for 
the past 3 years has given careful ex- 
amination to USIA. While we generally 
subscribe to the importance of an in- 
formation program, a number of us have 
reservations about the most effective and 
efficient method of carrying on such a 
program. 

The subcommittee heard not only from 
the Director of USIA but also from each 
of the heads of the regional bureaus. In 
all we have 142 pages of testimony that 
extended over 4 days. I think we did 
a fair job in legislative oversight. 

The largest single item in the bill is for 
salaries and expenses for which we rec- 
ommend $228,368,000. This is a reduction 
of $3.1 million. That is the sum we au- 
thorized in a separate piece of legislation 
as the'dollar cost for U.S. participation in 
the International Ocean Exposition that 
will be held in Okinawa, Japan, next 
year. USIA is running our exhibit and 
we thought it could be funded without 
adding any further money to the USIA 
budget. 

I should note that we did not allow 
any funds for the relocation of the Voice 
of America radio facilities on Okinawa. 
Under the terms of the reversion agree- 
ment with Japan VOA is to be out of 
Okinawa by 1977. The problem is to find 
an alternative site. The Agency has been 
toying with relocating the facilities in 
South Korea, But the recent history of 
that country makes us most uneasy 
about that country as the new site. I 
still think that with a bit of effort and 
ingenuity a place can be found on some 
U.S. trust territory or possession in the 
Pacific. 

We rejected the perennial request of 
the Agency for an open-ended authoriza- 
tion for employee salary increases. We 
made it submit a specific figure which is 
$4.2 million. 

For special international exhibits we 
have recommended $6,770,000. This is for 
exhibits and displays principally in East- 
ern Europe. I should add that they have 
generally been very successful in ac- 
quainting the citizens behind the Iron 
Curtain with our society and its many 
accomplishments. 
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Finally there is $4.4 million for the 
improvement of radio facilities within 
the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a reasonable 
bill. I want to assure the House that so 
long as I am chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that has legislative oversight of 
USIA I will dc everything I can to see 
that it receives no more than it can pru- 
dently use. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio, who serves as the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on the State Department 
Organization and Foreign Operations, 
has already outlined the major provi- 
sions of this bill. 


I want to express my strong support 
for the bill, which authorizes funds for 
the U.S. Information Agency for the fis- 
cal year 1975. 

Extensive hearings were held in the 
Subcommittee on State Department Or- 
ganization and Foreign Operations, and 
the full committee reported the bill by 
a vote of 24 to 2. 

The committee recommendation of 
$243,738,000 is a reduction of $3.1 mil- 
lion. This amount was requested to fund 
U.S. participation in an International 
Ocean Exposition in Okinawa. Of the 
total amount, $228,368,000 is for salaries 
and expenses. The balance covers spe- 
cial international exhibitions, radio con- 
struction and employee benefits. 


USIA is an effective arm of American 
diplomacy. As an instrument of our for- 
eign policy the agency works to counter 
the distorted and frequently negative 
picture of the United States that some- 
times exists in various parts of the 
world. 

To carry out this task effectively, 
USIA must be competitive in its offi- 
cial informational and cultural activi- 
ties. With the funds provided in this au- 
thorization bill, USIA plans to operate 
190 posts in 109 countries. Its country 
missions conduct cultural and informa- 
tional programs utilizing press, radio, 
TV, motion pictures, publications, in- 
formation centers, libraries, and sem- 
inars. On its news, the Voice of America 
broadcasts to the world what is being 
done and said on major issues in the 
United States. 

During the past year the Agency has 
carried out a reorganization to increase 
its effectiveness and reduce the size of its 
headquarters establishment. Also, last 
year USIA began an intensified effort to 
support the programs of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the economic field, working 
closely with other Government agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, it is understandable 
that the excellent programs of this 
agency are not well known because its ef- 
forts are directed abroad. But I would 
point out that recent administrations, 
both Democratic and Republican, have 
recognized the valuable contribution of 
USIA to our foreign policy and asked for 
the continuation of this program. 

I urge approval of this bill. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. LUJAN. I have looked over the re- 
port. We keep talking about the reduc- 
tion of $3.1 million, but the appropria- 
tion is for $243 million. The 1974 appro- 
priation was $215 million. That seems 
like an increase of some $28 million. Are 
the duties of that agency that much 
more this year than they were last year? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would say 
to the gentleman, if he takes a close look 
at the chart on page 2, this is a reduction 
from the Executive request this year. Ad- 
mittedly the reduction takes place be- 
cause the fund for the exposition at 
Okinawa has already been provided for 
in separate legislation. 


There is an increase in the amount to 
be authorized over last year’s appropria- 
tion. This is so in large measure because 
of the additional expense because of in- 
flation, the salary increases and the 
radio transmitters that is being author- 
ized in this bill. 


I might say there is nothing out of line 
in the request. It has been thoroughly 
scrutinized. I agree with the gentleman 
that there is a modest increase over the 
amount that was made available last 
year, but I think we can be thankful that 
so much can be accomplished with the 
authorization we are requesting. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to offer my support for this bill 
which would provide the authorization 
for the U.S. Information Agency in fiscal 
year 1975. 


In this period of so-called détente, it 
is still important for U.S. worldwide in- 
terests to do what we can to clarify the 
misunderstandings that seem to abound 
as to life in these United States and the 
policy of our Government on various 
issues. 


Imperfect though it may be, USIA can 
and does perform a valuable role as an 
arm of U.S. foreign policy in helping to 
develop a better understanding of the 
United States and its policies. We con- 
tinue to need a U.S. Information Agency 
to perform that function. 

This bill should be approved by the 
House. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr, Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “United States In- 
formation Agency Appropriations Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1974”. 

Sec. 2. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the United States Informa- 
tion Agency for fiscal year 1975, to carry out 
international informational activities and 
programs under the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1948, the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, and Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 8 of 1953, and 
other purposes authorized by law, the follow- 
ing amounts: 


(1) $228,368,000 for “Salaries and Ex- 
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penses” and “Salaries and Expenses (special 
foreign currency program),” except that so 
much of such amount as may be appropri- 
ated for “Salaries and Expenses (special for- 
eign currency program)” may be appropri- 
ated without fiscal year limitation; 

(2) $6,770,000 for “Special international 
exhibitions”; and 

(3) $4,400,000 for “Acquisition and con- 
struction of radio facilities”. 

Amounts appropriated under paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of this subsection are authorized to 
remain available until expended, 

(b) In addition to amounts authorized by 
subsection (a) of this section, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated without fiscal 
year limitation for the United States In- 
formation Agency for the fiscal year 1975 not 
to exceed $4,200,000 for increases in Salary, 
pay, retirement, or other employee benefits 
authorized by law. 

Sec. 3. Section 1008 of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 1439) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

“Sec. 1008. The Secretary shall submit to 
the Congress annual reports of expenditures 
made and activities carried on under au- 
thority of this Act, inclusive of appraisals 
and measurements, where feasible, as to the 
effectiveness of the several programs in each 
country where conducted.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 701 of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 (22 U.S.C. 1476) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(e) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to, or affect in any manner, per- 
manent appropriations, trust funds, and 
other similar accounts administered by the 
United States Information Agency as au- 
thorized by law.”. 


Mr. HAYS (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read, printed in 
the Recorp, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take time ex- 
cept to indicate my full support of this 
authorization and to say that I believe 
that at this point in history it is more 
important than ever before that we con- 
tinue this funding. 

We spend less money than many other 
nations for this purpose. I think it is im- 
portant to our country and the world’s 
understanding of our country. I urge its 
passage. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the next to the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall take only a min- 
ute to state that this is another out- 
pouring of $243,738,000 of our cash. In 
my opinion, it could well be dispensed 
with. 


Iam opposed to it until we get our own 
financial house in order in this country. 
I am opposed to this and all similar 
spending that is in the nature of foreign 
aid. 

Should there not be a vote on this 
bill—and I hope there will be—I want 


the record to show that I am opposed to 
it in all its ramifications. 
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The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
amendments to be proposed, under the 
rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Price of 
Illinois) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
Rooney of Pennsylvania, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 15046) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 1280, he 
reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the 
rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify abe 
sent Members. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 352, nays 43, 
not voting 39, as follows: 


[Roll No. 431] 
YEAS—352 


Burleson, Tex. Edwards, Ala. 
Burton, John Edwards, Calif. 
Burton, Phillip Eilberg 
Butler Erlenborn 
Byron Esch 
Carney,Ohio Eshleman 
Casey, Tex. Evans, Colo, 
Cederberg Fascell 
Chamberlain Findley 
Chappell Fish 
Clark Flowers 
Clausen, Flynt 

Don H. Foley 
Clawson, Del Ford 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 

W., Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa, 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 


Bergland 
Beyill 

Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 

Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
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Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 

Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, N.C. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long, La. 
Long, Md, 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.O. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 


Archer 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard 
Brown, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Camp 

Clancy 
Collins, Tex. 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Crane 
Dennis 
Duncan 
Gaydos 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill, 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
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Gross 
Harrington 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jones, Okla. 
Kastenmeier 
Landgrebe 
Lehman 
Marazit! 
Mathis, Ga. 
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Sikes 
Sisk 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor, N.C. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Treen 

Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wiliams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Roy 
Runnels 
Schroeder 
Shuster 
Skubitz 
Stark 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Studds 
Symms 
Taylor, Mo. 
Towell, Nev. 
Young, Fila. 
Young, Ga. 
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Fulton 

Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hastings 
Holifield 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 


Lott 
McSpadden 
Owens 
Passman 
Podell 
Quillen 
Reid 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Schneebeli 
Slack 
Symington 
Teague 
Traxler 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

. Flood with Mr. Culver. 
. Rooney of New York with Mr. Fisher. 
. de la Garza with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 
. Diggs with Mrs. Griffiths. 
. Carey of New York with Mr. Gunter. 
. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Hanna. 
. Podell with Mrs, Hansen of Washing- 


. Fulton with Mr. Holifield. 
. Davis of Georgia with Mr, Landrum. 
. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Kuykendall. 
Mr. McSpadden with Mr, Passman, 
. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Carter. 
. Reid with Mr, Quillen. 
. Symington with Mr. Hastings. 
. Slack with Mr. Lott. 
. Teague with Mr. Schneebell. 
Mrs. Chisholm with Mr, Blatnik. 
Mr. Clay with Mr. Brasco. 
Mr, Owens with Mr. Traxler. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on H.R. 15046, the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 15074, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CAM- 
PAIGN FINANCE REFORM AND 
CONFLICT OF INTEREST ACT 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15074) to regulate certain political cam- 
paign finance practices in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of July 25, 
1974.) 

Mr. FRASER (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, due to the fact that the 
conference report has been printed for 
the Members, and also printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Thursday, 
July 25, 1974, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. FRASER). 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I will in- 
dicate what some of the changes are 
in the conference report. One of the 
differences consisted of the amounts of 
money an individual may contribute to 
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the various candidates for office: Mayor, 
Chairman of the City Council, council- 
men, and so on. We had to reconcile 
the differences between the House and 
Senate version, and the result was that 
the limitation for Mayor is $1,000; for 
Chairman of the City Council, $750; for 
councilman at large, $500; official of 
@ political party, $100; with an addi- 
tional $100 permitted in the case of a 
runoff. 

One other change, perhaps of more 
importance, is that in the House bill we 
prohibited contributions from corpora- 
tions and from union treasuries. The 
Senate bill permitted this. We reconciled 
the differences by permitting a limited 
amount of contribution by both corpora- 
tions and union treasuries, but it is 
strictly limited in an amount per candi- 
date. It is the same limitation as applies 
to any other organizational contribution 
to the same candidates for the same 
offices. 

I might add that one of the reasons 
that the House agreed to this is that 
this campaign is already under way. 

At present there are no restrictions 
applicable to corporate contributions, 
but after January 2 this matter will 
rest in the City Council, and they may 
make further changes in the matter if 
they think it desirable. 

We also dealt with the maximum ex- 
penditure question. The House had pro- 
vided a total of $200,000 in the campaign 
for Mayor. The other body had a lesser 
amount. They acceded to our amount 
with the provision that up to 60 percent 
of the total could be spent in one elec- 
tion. For example, 60 percent could be 
spent in the primary, leaving 40 percent 
to be spent in the general election. 

These are some of the principal 
changes that were made. None of the 
differences were of great significance. I 
think perhaps the most important one 
was this matter of permitting corpora- 
tions and labor unions to contribute. 

Linclude at this point .a section-by-sec- 
tion analysis of the bill as approved by 
the conference committee: 

SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 101—The title of the Act is “Dis- 
trict of Columbia Campaign Finance Reform 
and Conflict of Interest Act”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section 102(a)—"Election” means any of 
the elections in the District of Columbia for 
nominating or electing candidates to office as 
the word “office” is later defined. This in- 
cludes primary and general elections, spe- 
cial elections under the D.C. Code, and run- 
off elections, which occur in School Board 
elections, for example. 

The term is also defined to include a con- 
vention or caucus of a political party held 
for the purpose of nominating a candidate 
but there are no such procedures in the Dis- 
trict at the present time. The language comes 
from the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971. Some states nominate by caucus or 
convention. 

Section 102(b)—"Candidate” means an in- 
dividual seeking nomination or election to 
office. The person is considered a candidate 
when he has authorized any person to ob- 
tain nominating petitions, has given his 
consent to receive contributions or make ex- 


penditures, knows that another person is 
receiving contributions or making expendi- 
tures with a view to bringing about his nom- 
ination or election, and has not notified that 
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person in writing to cease receiving contribu- 
tions or making expenditures for that pur- 
pose. This definition is not intended to make 
a person a candidate for the purposes of any 
other Federal law. 

Section 102 (c) and (d)—“Office” and “of- 
ficial of a political party” are the definitions 
that state the coverage of the bill to the 
election of local office holders in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These offices include— 

Mayor. 

Chairman or Member of the Council. 

Member of the Board of Education. 

National Committeeman and National 
Committeewoman of a political party. 

Delegates to Nominating Conventions for 
President of the United States. 

Members and Officials of Local Commit- 
tees of Political Parties. 

Under the D.C. Code, all of these positions 
are filled at public elections conducted by 
the District at the regular polling places, 
using regular ballot boxes. 

This bill does not extend to elections for 
the Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives from the District of Columbia or to 
elections for President or Vice President, all 
of which also use official District election 
machinery. 

Title IV sets finance limitations for can- 
didates for advisory neighborhood councils. 

Section 102(e)—"Political committee” 
means any committee or group that is en- 
gaged in promoting or opposing a political 
party or the nomination or election of an 
individual to office. This would include groups 
administering a separate segregated fund as 
described in Section 610 of Title 18, U.S. Code, 
such as the Committee on Political Education 
of a Labor Union, or a political fund of a 
business or professional group. In the defini- 
tion of “contribution,” communications by 
issue-oriented organizations are excluded. 

Section 102(f)—‘“Contribution” is pat- 
terned after the definition of “contribution” 
in the Federal Election Campaign Act in 
1971 but includes several additional features. 
The definition covers gifts of money or any- 
thing of value, including such things as 
membership dues and loans for the purposes 
of financing the election campaign of a can- 
didate or the operations of a political com- 
mittee. Promises to make a contribution, 
whether or not legally enforceable, are in- 
cluded. Transfers of funds between political 
committees, and paying for and providing the 
personal services of another person are in- 
cluded. The services of a yolunteer are not 
included. 

Additional features in H.R. 15074 include 
as contributions the furnishing of goods, ad- 
vertising, or services for a candidate’s cam- 
paign without charge or at a rate which is 
less than the rate normally charged for such 
services. 

Additional exclusions from the term “con- 
tribution” are the communications by an 
organization other than a political party 
solely to its members and their families on 
any subject. This language is similar to the 
exemption given to corporations and labor 
unions in Section 610 of Title 18 of the U.S. 
Code. 

Additional exclusions from the definition 
“contribution” are communications (includ- 
ing advertisements) to any person on any 
subject by any organization which is orga- 
nized solely as an issue-oriented organiza- 
tion, which communications neither endorse 
nor oppose any candidate for office, and also 
normal billing credit for a period not exceed- 
ing 30 days. 

Section 102(g)—“Expenditure”’ 


is pat- 
terned after the definition of expenditure in 
the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 
but has an exception for the “incidental ex- 
penses made by or on behalf of individuals 
in the course of volunteering their time on 
behalf of a candidate or political commit- 
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tee." The basic definition includes a pur- 
chase payment, loan, etc. made for the pur- 
pose of financing a campaign or a political 
committee, a promise to make an expendi- 
ture—whether or not legally enforceable and 
a transfer of funds between political com- 
mittees. 

Section 102(h)—‘“Person” is given the reg- 
ular legal definition of person to include 
not only an individual but also partner- 
ships, corporations, and other groups listed. 

Section 102(i) and (k)—These subdivi- 
sions refer to the Director of Campaign 
Finance and to the District of Columbia 
Board of Elections and Ethics. 

Section 102(j)—‘“Political party” refers 
to those parties which have qualified to have 
the names of their nominees appear on an 
election ballot in the District of Columbia. 


TITLE II FINANCIAL DISCLOSURES 


This title establishes the action required 
by a candidate and a political committee 
under the bill. They must submit detailed 
information to the Director of Campaign 
Finance in a statement of organization 
(which constitutes registration of the candi- 
date or committee), keep detailed records of 
the contributions and the names and ad- 
dresses of persons from whom contributions 
have been received or to whom expendi- 
tures have been made, designate and report 
to the Director one national bank located in 
the District of Columbia as a campaign de- 
pository, keep a checking account of that 
depository into which all contributions are 
deposited and from which all expenditures 
are made, including expenditures into a 
petty cash fund, and keep records of petty 
cash receipts and disbursements. Each candi- 
date must appoint one political committee as 
the principal campaign committee of the 
candidate. 

Section 201(a)—Each political committee 
must have a chairman and a treasurer who 
must authorize all expenditures. No financial 
transactions may be made while there is a 
vacancy in the office of treasurer and no per- 
son designated to fill that role. 

Section 201(b)—Within five (5) days every 
person must turn over to the treasurer any 
contribution of $10 or more along with the 
name, address, and identification of the per- 
son making the contribution. Co-mingling 
of personal and committee funds is pro- 
hibited. 

Section 201(c)—The records of a candidate 
or treasurer of a political committee must 
include all contributions and expenditures 
and the full name, malling address, occupa- 
tion, principal place of business, and date 
for each contribution or expenditure. 

Section 201(d)—Receipted bills and rec- 
ords must be preserved. 

Section 201(e)—On the face of all litera- 
ture and advertisements soliciting funds 
must appear the words “A copy of our re- 
port is filed with the Director of Campaign 
Finance of the District of Columbia Board 
of Elections and Ethics.” 

PRINCIPAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 

Section 202—A candidate must designate 
a principal campaign committee which re- 
ceives reports by other committees involved 
in his campaign, consolidates them, and fur- 
nishes the reports to the Director, along 
with reports of the principal campaign com- 
mittee. 

A political committee may serve as prin- 
cipal campaign committee for no more than 
one candidate. An exception to that rule 
applies to elections of officials of the political 
party. These officials usually run on slates 
grouped together on the ballot. 

DESIGNATION OF CAMPAIGN DEPOSITORY 

Section 203(a)—A committee and a can- 
didate must designate one national bank 
located in the District of Columbia as a cam- 
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paign depository. A checking account at that 
depository must receive all contributions 
and be used for making all expenditures, 
including expenditures into a petty cash 
fund. 
PETTY CASH FUND 

Section 203(b)—A political committee or 
candidate may maintain a petty cash fund 
for expenditures up to $50 per transaction. 
Records shall be kept and reports furnished 
to the Director. Payments into the petty 
cash fund must be made by check drawn 
on the checking account at the campaign 
depository. 

REGISTRATION OF POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


Section 204(a)—Within ten (10) days 
after organizing, a committee must file a 
statement of organization with the Director, 

Section 204(b)—The statement of orga- 
nization must include detailed information 
about the officers, jurisdiction, and can- 
didates supported by the committee. 

The expected disposition of residual funds 
in event of dissolution must be explained. 
The title and number of each account and 
safety deposit box the committee has at the 
depository and the persons authorized to 
make withdrawals must be listed. 

Section 204(c)—A committee has ten (10) 
days in which to report to the Director 
changes in the statement of organization. 

Section 204(d)—Disbanding a political 
committee must be reported to the Director. 


REGISTRATION OF CANDIDATES 


Section 205—Within five (5) days of be- 
coming a candidate, an individual must file 
registration statements with the Director. 
Information on accounts and safety de- 
posit boxes must be given to the Director. 

REPORTS TO BE FILED WITH THE DIRECTOR 

Detailed reports of receipts and expendi- 
tures must be filed by political committees 
and candidates on the following days: 

Twenty-one (21) days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

In each election year: March 10, June 10, 
August 10, October 10, and December 10. 

Fifteen (15) days before an election. 

Five (5) days before an election. 

January 31 of each year. 

July 31 of each year in which there is no 
election. 

Special reports of last minute contribu- 
tions $200 or more received in the last few 
days before an election must be made within 
twenty-four (24) hours after receipt. 

Section 206(b)—The items to be reported 
are listed in detail. Among these are the 
full name and mailing address, including the 
occupation and principal place of business, 
if any, of each person whose contributions 
aggregate $50 or more during the year or to 
whom an aggregate amount of $10 or more 
has been paid. The purchase of tickets for 
events such as dinners and rallies is in- 
cluded. The net proceeds from the sale of 
tickets for fund-raising events and the mass 
collections and sales of campaign buttons, 
etc., must be reported as a separate item. 
The cash on hand and the debts owed by 
the committee or obligations owed to the 
committee must be reported. 

Section 206(c)—Reports shall be cumu- 
lative and if no receipts or expenditures 
have been made during the calendar year, 
that fact should be reported. 

Section 206(d)—Weekly reports of cash 
contributions are required, 

Section 207—As in the present D.C. law, 
every person other than a political com- 
mittee or candidate who makes contribu- 
tions or expenditures other than by con- 
tributions to a political committee or candi- 
date, in an aggregate amount of $50 or more 
within a calendar year, must report sepa- 
rately to the Director. 

Section 208—Reports must be verified by 
Oath or Affirmation. 
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EXEMPTION FOR CANDIDATES SPENDING LESS 
THAN $250 


Section 209—Candidates anticipating 
spending less than $250 in any one election 
are relieved of the requirement of making 
the report but must register, keep records, 
and preserve receipted bills and records. 

IDENTIFICATION OF CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 


Section 210—The words “paid for by” fol- 
lowed by certain identifying information 
must appear on all newspaper or magazine 
advertising, posters, and similar campaign 
literature. 

LIABILITY OF PERSONS INVOLVED WITH 
CAMPAIGN COMMITTEES 


Section 211—This section states that this 
title is not intended to change any existing 
legal liability of any person for financial 
obligations incurred by a political commit- 
tee or candidate. 


TITLE ITI—DIRECTER OF CAMPAIGN FINANCE 


To administer the program of reporting 
and enforcement of limitations, the bill 
creates the Office of Director of Campaign 
Finance. This is a suggestion from the Office 
of Federal Elections within the General 
Accounting Office. They administer the pres- 
ent federal law and urge that a single Direc- 
tor be given the responsibility for the day- 
to-day filing and enforcement, 

Rule-making power stays with the Board 
of Elections and Ethics, as under present 
law. 

The Director will provide the forms, de- 
velop a filing system, make reports avail- 
able for public inspection and copying, com- 
pile a current list of all statements on file, 
make audits and field investigations. The 
Director will issue subpenas upon the ap- 
proval of the Board. 

The Board may appoint a General Counsel 
who may initiate civil actions, including 
petitioning the courts for injunctive relief to 
enforce the law. 

These broad new powers to act quickly to 
enforce the reporting and expenditure re- 
quirements—by petitioning the court imme- 
diately for injunctive relief if necessary—are 
a vital part of this bill. 

Section 301—This section establishes the 
Office of Director of Campaign Finance, to 
be appointed by the Mayor-Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia. Confirmation of the 
appointment is by the U.S. Senate until 
January 2, 1975. Thereafter, the Council 
of the District of Columbia confirms the 
appointment. Compensation is set at Grade 
16; the Director is responsible for the ad- 
ministrative operations of the Board but not 
for making Regulations. 

Section 301(b)—The General Counsel may 
be appointed oy the Board and responsible 
solely to the Board. Compensation is the same 
as for the Director. 

Section 301(c)—Apparent violations of the 
Act may be referred by the Board to the 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Columbia 
for prosecution. The Board shall make pub- 
lic the fact of such referral and the basis for 
finding an apparent violation. 

Civil actions may be initated or defended 
by the Board through the General Counsel. 

Declaratory or injunctive relief may be 
sought by the Board in petition to the Courts 
of the District of Columbia through the Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

POWERS OF THE DIRECTOR 

Section 302(a)—-The Director may require 
any person to submit reports in Writing and 
answer questions relating to the administra- 
tion or enforcement of the Act, and admin- 
ister Oaths for this purpose. Subpoenas may 
be issued by the Director upon the approval 
of the Board. Witness fees and mileage may 
be paid as in court. 

Section 302(b)—The subpoenas may be 
enforced through the courts. 
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Section 303—This section lists the many 
duties of the Director in keeping records and 
making reports to the public. He shall per- 
mit and facilitate copying of any reports 
by duplicating machine at reasonable cost. 
Audits and field investigations shall be made 
by the Director. Reports and statements 
made available to the public may not be used 
for the purposes of soliciting contributions 
or for any commercial purpose. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE TO ASSIST 


Section 304—The Board and the Director 
may request the assistance of the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States in making 
investigations and audits. The Comptroller 
General shall provide the assistance. Reim- 
bursement may be agreed to by the Board, 
Director and Comptroller General. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Mayor’s appointments to the Board 
shall be made from a list of nominations 
furnished to him by a nominating committee 
established in Section 305. 

Section 305—Effective January 2, 1975, a 
nominating committee shall suggest persons 
for appointment to fill any vacancies on the 
Board of Elections and Ethics. Two members 
of the committee shall be appointed by the 
Mayor, at least one of whom shall be a law- 
yer. Three members of the committee shall 
be appointed by the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the District of Columbia with the 
approval of the Council. 

The terms and qualifications for member- 
ship on the committee are stated in this sec- 
tion. 

The committee submits a list of three per- 
sons as nominees for appointment by the 
Mayor to fill a vacancy. If the Mayor fails 
to act within thirty (30) days, the commit- 
tee shall make an appointment to the Board. 


BOARD OF ELECTIONS AND ETHICS 


Section 306(a)—The present Board of Elec- 
tions shall be known as the District of Co- 


lumbia Board of Elections and Ethics. 

Section 306(b)—A civil penalty of $50 or 
less for each violation of this Act may be 
assessed by the Board after an opportunity 
for hearing and a decision by the Board in- 
corporating its finding of facts. The Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia has juris- 
diction to enforce a civil penalty and may 
determine de novo all issues of law. The 
Board’s finding of fact, supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive. 

Section 306(c)—Advisory opinions may be 
issued by the Board upon application by an 
Officeholder, candidate, or a political com- 
mittee. 


TITLE IV-—-FINANCE LIMITATIONS CEILING ON 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY AN INDIVIDUAL 


Section 401 (a) and (c)—An individual is 
limited in the amount he is permitted to con- 
tribute during an entire campaign (primary 
election and general election aggregated) to 
any one candidate to the following amount, 
depending on the office, as follows: 

Mayor, $1,000. 

Chairman of the Council, $750. 

Council Member-at-Large, $500. 

Council Member from a Ward, $200. 

Board of Education-at-Large (with addi- 
tional $200 in case of runoff), $200. 

Board of Education from a Ward (with ad- 
ditional $100 in case of runoff), $100. 

Official of a political party, $100. 

Advisory Neighborhood Council, $25, 

However, in no case, may an individual 
contribute to all candidates during the pri- 
mary election more than $2,000 and not more 
than $2,000 during the general election. 
CEILING ON CONTRIBUTIONS FROM GROUPS OR 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Section 401(b)—This section sets ceilings 
for contributions to individual candidates 
from persons other than individuals. Thus 
corporations, labor unions, committees, and 
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other groups are limited by ceilings separate 
from those listed for contributions by indi- 
viduals. In each case, the ceiling set is twice 
the amount that an individual can contrib- 
ute, except in the case of advisory neighbor- 
hood council candidate, where the ceiling is 
$25. 


CANDIDATE CONTRIBUTING TO HIS OWN CAMPAIGN 


Section 401(b)—This section also permits 
an individual candidate to contribute to his 
own campaign the same amount as permitted 
for persons other than individuals, except 
that a candidate for Council from a ward 
may spend $1,000 on his own campaign. 

CORPORATIONS AND UNIONS AS “PERSONS” 


The provisions of Section 401(b) as they 
apply to corporations and unions expire on 
July 1, 1975 unless the Council of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia enacts legislation. If the 
Council fails to act, it must report its rea- 
sons to the District of Columbia Committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
prior to August 1, 1975. 

EXPENDITURES NOT AUTHORIZED BY CANDIDATE 


Section 401(d)—A candidate must file a 
statement with the Board authorizing any 
person or political committee to receive con- 
tributions or make expenditures in behalf of 
the candidate, No person and no committee 
organized primarily to support a single can- 
didate may receive contributions or make ex- 
penditures without the written authoriza- 
tion of the candidate. 

Any expenditures made without the au- 
thorization of the candidate are not consid- 
ered contributions or expenditures for the 
purposes of the limitations of Section 402, 
which sets maximum ceilings for expendi- 
tures by a candidate and the candidate’s 
committees. 

A $1,000 ceiling is placed on expenditures 
made by any person without authorization 
from the candidate. 

CASH CONTRIBUTIONS LIMITED TO $50 


Section 401(e)—This section limits con- 
tribution in legal tender to $50. 


CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE NAME OF ANOTHER 
PROHIBITED 

Section 401(f)—This section prohibits 
making a contribution in the name of an- 
other person. This is commonly referred to 
as a prohibition against laundering of 
contributions. 

Section 401(g¢)—This section states that 
contributions through an intermediary or 
conduit shall be treated as contributions 
from the originator of the contri ution to 
the candidate. 

FAMILY LOANS IN WRITING 


Section 401(h)—This section provides that 
a candidate or member of his immediate 
family may make a loan from personal funds 
for use in a campaign only by written instru- 
ment. 
LIMITATION OF EXPENDITURES BY A CANDIDATE 
AND HIS COMMITTEES DURING A CAMPAIGN 


Section 402—This section sets maximums 
which may be expended by a candidate for 
an entire campaign and permits up to 60% 
of that amount to be used in either the pri- 
mary or general elections. The maximum for 
the other of the two elections is then set at 
40% of the total. 

The limitation on candidates, according to 
the office being sought, are as follows: 

Mayor, $200,000. 

Chairman of the Council, $150,000. 

Other Council Members Elected at Large, 
$100,000. 

Council Members Elected by Ward, $20,000. 

Board of Education Members at Large, 
$20,000. 

Board of Education Members from a Ward, 
$10,000. 

After 1974 the ceilings will fluctuate with 
the price index. 
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CANDIDATE RESPONSIBLE FOR EXCEEDING 
CEILING 


Section 402(b)—This section prohibits a 
candidate or a political committee from 
Spending above the candidate's ceiling. The 
principal campaign committee must notify 
other political committees and the candidate 
when the ceiling is reached. 

Section 402(c)—Expenditures are to be 
counted against the campaign year in which 
the election is held, even when the expendi- 
ture is made in another calendar year. 


TITLE V—LOBBYING 


Section 501. Definitions—For convenience 
of reference, the definitions of “‘contribu- 
tion,” “expenditure,” and “legislation” in 
this section are as follows: 

(a) The term “contribution” includes a 
gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money or anything of value and includes 
a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a con- 
tribution. 

(b) The term “expenditure” includes a 
payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, 
or gift of money or anything of value, and 
includes a contract, promise, or agreement, 
whether or not legally enforceable, to make 
an expenditure. 

(c) The term “legislation” means bills, 
resolutions, amendments, nominations, rules, 
and other matters pending or proposed in 
the Council of the District of Columbia, and 
includes any other matter which may be 
the subject of action by the Council of the 
District of Columbia Council. 

Section 502. Detailed Accounts of Con- 
tributions; Retention of Receipted Bills of 
Expenditure—Subsection (a) of this section 
states that it shall be the duty of any per- 
son soliciting or receiving contributions (as 
defined above) to any organization or fund 
for the purpose designated in this title to 
keep a detailed and exact account of (1) all 
such contributions; (2) the name and ad- 
dress of every person making a contribu- 
tion of $200 or more and the date thereof; 
(3) all expenditures made by or on behalf 
of the organization or fund; (4) the name 
and address of every person to whom the 
expenditure is made, and the date thereof. 

Subsection (b) provides that it shall be 
the duty of such a person to keep detailed, 
receipted bills for expenditures in excess of 
$10, and to preserve all receipted bills and 
accounts for at least two years from the date 
of filing of the statement containing such 
items. 

Section 503. Receipts for Contributions— 
This section requires every individual who 
receives a contribution of $200 or more for 
any purpose designated in this title, within 
five days after receipt, to render to the per- 
son or organization for which it was received 
a detail account thereof, including the name 
and address of the contributor and the date 
on which it was received. 

Section 504, Statements of Accounts Filed 
with Director—Subsection (a) of this section 
requires every person receiving any contribu- 
tion or expending any money for the pur- 
poses designated in this title to file with the 
Director, between the first and tenth day of 
each calendar quarter, a statement showing 
(1) the name and address of each person 
contributing $200 or more not listed in the 
previous report, except that the first such re- 
port shall contain the name and address of 
each person making such a contribution since 
January 2, 1975; (2) the total sum of the con- 
tributions made to or for such person dur- 
ing the calendar year and not stated under 
the foregoing requirement; (3) the total sum 
of all contributions made to or for such per- 
son during the calendar year; (4) the name 
and address of each person to whom an ex- 
penditure of $10 or more has been made 
within the calendar year by or on behalf of 
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such person and the amount, date and pur- 
pose of such expenditure; (5) the total sum 
of all expenditures made by or on behalf of 
such person during the calendar year and 
not stated under the foregoing requirement; 
and (6) the total sum of expenditures made 
by or on behaif of such person during the 
calendar year. 

Subsection (b) provides that the state- 
ments required to be filed under this section 
shali be cumulative during the calendar year 
to which they relate. 

Section 505. Preservation of Statements— 
Subsection (a) of this section provides that 
statements required under this title to be 
filed with the Director shall be deemed prop- 
erly filed when deposited in a post office 
within the required time, duly stamped, reg- 
istered, and addressed to the Director; but 
in the event it is not received, a duplicate 
statement shall be filed promptly upon notice 
by the Director of its non-receipt. 

Subsection (b) requires that such state- 
ments shall be preserved by the Director for 
a period of at least two years from the date 
of filing, shall constitute part of the public 
records of his office, and shall be open to 
public inspection. 

Section 506. Persons to Whom Title is Ap- 
plicable—This section defines the application 
of this title to include any person (except 
a political committee) who, by himself or 
through an agent or employee or other per- 
son in any manner whatsoever, directly or 
indirectly, solicits, collects, or receives money 
or any other thing of value to be used prin- 
cipally to aid, or the principal purpose of 
which person is to aid, in the accomplish- 
ment of any of the following purposes: 

(a) The passage or defeat of any legislation 
(as defined in section 501(c) of this title) 
by the Council of the District of Columbia. 

(b) To influence, directly or indirectly, the 
passage or defeat of any legislation by the 
Council of the District of Columbia. 

Section 507. Registration of Lobbyists with 
Director; Compilation of Information—Sub- 
section (a) of this section provides that any 
person who shall engage himself, for pay or 
for any consideration, for the purpose of at- 
tempting to influence the passage or defeat 
of legislation by the Council of the District 
of Columbia shall register with the Director, 
giving him in writing and under oath full 
details of his employment in such capacity. 
This information shall include his name and 
business address, the name and address of 
the person by whom he is employed in this 
capacity, the duration of such employment, 
and all details as to his pay for such services. 
It is further provided that such person so 
registered shall report to the Director each 
calendar quarter details concerning money 
received and expended by him during the 
preceding calendar quarter in connection 
with his work. The provisions of this section 
shall not apply, however, to any person who 
merely appears befcre a committee of the 
Council of the District of Columbia in sup- 
port of or in opposition to legislation, but 
who engages in no further activities in con- 
nection with the passage or defeat of legis- 
lation; a public official acting in his official 
capacity; and a newspaper or periodical act- 
ing in the normal course of its business. 

Subsection (b) requires all information 
filed under the provisions of this section 
with the Director to be compiled by the Di- 
rector and to be printed in the District of 
Columbia Register. 

Section 508. Reports and Statements Un- 
der Oath—This section requires all state- 
ments and reports required under this title 
to be made under oath. 

Section 509. Penalties and Prohibitions— 
Subsection (a) of this section states that a 
violation of any provision of this title shall 
be a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
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not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than twelve months, or both. 

Subsection (b) provides, in addition to 
the penalties provided in subsection (a), 
that any person convicted of the misde- 
meanor specified in subsection (a) is pro- 
hibited for a period of three years from the 
date of such conviction from attempting to 
influence, directly or indirectly, the p.ssage 
or defeat of any proposed legislation or from 
appearing before a committee of the D.C. 
Council in support of or opposition to any 
proposed legislation. Further, any person who 
violates this provision shall be guilty of a 
felony and shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than five years, or both. 

Section 510—The lobbying provisions do 
not apply to members and staff of Congress, 
members of advisory neighborhood councils, 
persons receiving less than $500 a year for 
lobbying activity, or tax exempt organiza- 
tions. 

TITLE VI—CONFLICT OF INTEREST AND 
DISCLOSURE 


Section 601—A public official of the Dis- 
trict is prohibited from using his office to 
obtain financial gain, accepting gifts for 
taking official action, disclosing confiden- 
tial resulting in financial gain. No official can 
accept membership on a committee, or an 
assignment of responsibility which creates 
a conflict of interest. 

Section 602—This section requires candi- 
dates and District office holders to file a 
report with the Board of Elections and 
Ethics containing the income, business 
transactions, property purchases or sales, 
and taxes paid each year. 

TITLE VII—PENALTIES AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Section 701—This section sets penalties for 
violations of this Act of a fine of $5,000 or 
imprisonment for six (6) months or both. 
In cases of knowingly filing false reports 
or making false statements, the fine is $10,- 
000 and imprisonment for five (5) years or 
both. The penalties do not apply in cases 
before the date of enactment of this Act for 
a person during 1974 who has made con- 
tributions or expenditures in excess of the 
limitation in the Act. However, no further 
contributions or expenditures during the re- 
mainder of calendar year 1974 are permitted 
by such a person. Prosecutions are by the 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Columbia, 

TAX CREDIT FOR CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Section 702—A $12.50 tax credit is per- 
mitted for an individual and $25.00 for mar- 
ried persons filing a joint return. 

USE OF SURPLUS CAMPAIGN FUNDS 

Section 703—Any surplus funds shall be 
contributed to a political party for political 
purposes, used to retire the proper debt of 
the political committee which received the 
sums, or returned to the donors within six 
(6) months of the election date, or six (6) 
months of an individual ceasing to be a can- 
didate. 

A STUDY OF 1974 ELECTIONS BY COUNCIL 

Section 704—The Council during 1975 
shall conduct public hearings and investi- 
gate the operation of this Act and sugges- 
tions for improving electoral machinery. A 
report shall be issued to the public. 

Enactment of this Act does not limit the 
legislative authority over elections given to 
the Council in the D.C. Self-Government 
and Governmental Reorganization Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Section 705—Except that information in 
the first report shall be that required by 
existing law, Titles II and IV of this Act 
shall take effect on the date of enactment 
of this Act, Title V shall take effect Janu- 
ary 2, 1975. Titles I, III, VI and VII shall take 
effect on the date of enactment of this Act. 
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REPEAL OF SUBSECTIONS OF EXISTING 
ELECTION ACT 

Section 706—All subdivisions except sub- 
division (a) of Section 13 of the present elec- 
tion act for the District of Columbia are 
repealed. 

PAY FOR MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 

Section 706(b)—The compensation of 
Board members is $100 for each eight-hour 
period with a limit of $12,500 per annum. 
There is no annual limitation for fiscal year 
1974. 

AUTHORITY OF COUNCIL 

Section 707—As stated in Section 704(b), 
the enactment of this Act does not limit the 
authority of the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil under the Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 

Section 708—For the purposes of carrying 
out this act, the $750,000 authorized under 
Section 722 of the Self-Government and 
Governmental Reorganization Act may be 
used. 


I will be glad to answer questions if 
there are any. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
hand a story in the Washington Star of 
this date, August 1, and if the gentleman 
will indulge me I will read two para- 
graphs of the story: 

The former chairman of the D.C. Elections 
Board, Charles B. Fisher, yesterday returned 
to the city government a $4,950 payment he 
received last week while the legal authority 
for the payment was still pending in Con- 

ess. 

A bill now in the form of a House-Senate 
conference committee report passed the Sen- 
ate last week and was scheduled for House 
floor action today. District and Capitol Hill 
sources said yesterday that, even under the 
terms of the bill, there is some question 
whether the payment would be legal. 


My question to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Fraser) is, and I call his 
attention to page 28 of the conference 
report, and citing the effective date of 
January 2, 1975, whether retroactively 
$4,950 can be paid out to this particular 
individual under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. FRASER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that the committees were aware 
that during the early part of this year 
there had been an extraordinary amount 
of work for the members of the election 
board, and it was recognized that they 
were well in excess, at least, some of 
them, of the maximum compensation 
permitted. In other words, they had been 
spending a great deal of time and they 
received absolutely no compensation de- 
spite the fact that they had to prepare 
for the first time for a comprehensive 
set of elections for the District of Co- 
lumbia. So there was inserted a provi- 
sion that said in 1974—and here I want 
to add that our understanding is that 
this is fiscal year 1974, in other words, 
this so-called retroactive provision ex- 
tended only up to June 30, which we 
are already now past—that would in 
effect permit the board of election mem- 
bers who worked additional hours be- 
yond the maximum in getting ready for 
these elections, to receive additional 
compensation. 
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There is a limitation that is operative 
beginning July 1 for fiscal year 1975— 
a limitation of $12,500, whereas the lim- 
itation which was removed for this past 
year was $11,250. 

We are hopeful that the bulk of the 
work has been done, but if it should 
turn out that during the current year, 
the current fiscal year, there are such 
added responsibilities that this limita- 
tion is unrealistic, as of January the City 
Council will be in a position to make 
some kind of adjustment. 

So the gentleman is right, that there 
is in a sense a provision for retroactive 
pay, but it is for services performed, and 
it is a recognition that as in no other 
fiscal year they had to gear up for the 
Home Rule referendum election on 
May 7 and the general and primary elec- 
tions that are now underway. 

Mr. GROSS. I have serious doubt, if 
the gentleman will yield further, that 
this legislation will provide legally for 
such payment since the effective date of 
the bill is January 2, 1975. I point out 
that the legislation clearly provides that 
“title 7 of this Act shall take effect on 
the date of enactment of the Act” which 
is January 2, 1975, and nowhere in sec- 
tion 706 or section 13, both of which 
are in title 7, is there specific authority 
for retroactive payments nor is the word 
used. 

Mr. FRASER. I believe the effective 
date of most titles of this act will be when 
the President signs it. The gentleman 
may be right, but from a legal point of 
view it is not that clear. We are told 
that corporation counsel believes this 
provision will be effective, but I am sure 
that we will want to make certain that 
this question is examined very carefully 
before any payment is made. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Does this bill allow a cor- 
poration to contribute to political cam- 
paigns? 

Mr. FRASER. Yes, it does. 

Mr, BRAY. Is that not most unusual to 
allow that? 

Mr. FRASER, If I may say to the gen- 
tleman, if he is indicating he does not 
approve of it, I did not, either. I fought 
very hard in the District of Columbia 
Committee to prevent that, as well as to 
prevent contributions from union treas- 
uries. On the other side they took the 
opposite point of view. They took the 
view in the discussion that, in fact, con- 
tributions are made in a circuitious man- 
ner. Corporations sometimes contribute 
through their management level officials 
and somehow they are reimbursed. They 
argued that it is better to bring it out 
in the open, and after a rather vigorous 
rn I may add, it was finally put 
n. 

Let me add one other element. As the 
law now stands, and the elections are 
underway, there is no limitation in the 
District of Columbia. In other words, had 
we enacted the restriction on corpora- 
tions, we would have been changing the 
state of affairs that exists today; the 
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election 1s already underway without the 
restrictions. This authority to contribute 
applies to just this election. We put a 
requirement in the conference agreement 
that the City Council has to take the 
question up again after January and 
make a further decision whether they 
will permit corporations and union treas- 
uries to contribute. I hope they will not 
permit it. 

Mr. BRAY. Is there not a statute in the 
Internal Revenue law against that? 

Mr. FRASER. I think with respect to 
Federal campaigns and corporate contri- 
butions, there is, we were advised, I 
might say, that about half the States 
permit corporate contributions to candi- 
dates, For example, the State of Mary- 
land does permit corporations to con- 
tribute under certain restrictions. I be- 
lieve the State of Virginia does as well. 

Mr. BRAY. The State of Indiana does 
not. Does not the gentleman believe this 
should be studied before the Federal 
Congress allows this to start as a prece- 
dent and allow this specifically by stat- 
ute? 

Mr. FRASER. As I say, the election is 
already underway and without this law, 
it is already lawful. We are forcing the 
Council to take it up next year. 

I happen to agree with the gentleman. 
I did not like it, but in trying to work out 
the differences, we finally acquiesced, 
permitting it in this election. 

Mr. BRAY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, just to add a 
note for myself and the ranking minority 
member of this committee from Minne- 
sota (Mr. NELSEN), we felt strongly about 
this point. We did not prevail in the con- 
ference. We did the very best we could. 

I think as far as the question whether 
this is a Federal matter, this bill applies 
to elections here in the District of Co- 
lumbia that are for local offices and this 
is not an amendment to the Federal 
statutes that prohibit corporations con- 
tributing to political campaigns in Fed- 
eral campaigns. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MAKING TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS 
IN THE ENROLLMENT OF H.R. 
15074 REGULATING CERTAIN PO- 
LITICAL CAMPAIGN FINANCE 
PRACTICES 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H, Con. Res. 574). 
The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 
H. Con. Res. 574 


Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H.R. 15074) to regulate 
certain political campaign finance practices, 
and for other purposes, 1s authorized and 
directed to make the corrections described 
as follows: 
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(1) In section 602 of the bill, immediately 
after “Sec. 602.” insert “(a)”. 

(2) In section 602(b) of the bill, strike out 
“and the Chairman and each member of the 
Council and the Mayor holding mental” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and the Mayor, and 
the Chairman and each member of the Coun- 
cil of the District of Columbia holding of- 
fice under the District of Columbia Self- 
Government and Governmental”. 

(3) In section 602(a) (5) of the bill, strike 
out “or real property” and insert in lieu 
thereof “of real property”. 

(4) In section 702 insert after subsection 
(a) a new subsection (b): 

“(b) The table of contents of such article 
is amended by adding at the end of the part 
of such table relating to title VI the follow- 
ing” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
would like to reserve the right to object. 

Would the gentleman take a brief time 
to explain this? I have just been handed 
a copy of the concurrent resolution. Was 
it previously programed for this time? 

It has four articles, according to the 
reading clerk, but there are only three 
in the material just handed me. I do not 
know what the resolution purports to do. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield——— 

Mr. GROSS. Of course. 

Mr. FRASER, In the printing of the 
final conference report of the two 
Houses, there were discrepancies. The 
official papers on this bill as filed and as 
approved by the other body are correct. 
But there was slight variance in the joint 
conference statement (H. Rept. 93-1225) 
as filed in the House. These are purely 
technical. None of them are substantive. 
They are simply designed to correct 
errors in printing in connection with the 
filing of the papers. There is no substan- 
tive difference here, or change. It is sim- 
ply asking that technical and printing 
errors be corrected. 

For example, the fourth item deals 
with three lines which were in the Sen- 
ate bill and also in the House bill and in 
the draft of the conference report sub- 
mitted in the House and the Senate. 
However, in setting type they were in- 
advertently omitted. 

Mr. GROSS. I would yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland to state his ver- 
sion of it if he cares to do so. 

Mr. GUDE. I thank the gentleman. 
This resolution deals strictly with tech- 
nical areas and is not intended to, in any 
way, change the substance of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand there is 
no substantive change of any nature? 

Mr. GUDE. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of the conference report just 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 
OF 1954 AND ATOMIC WEAPONS 
REWARDS ACT OF 1955 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 1225 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1225 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 15416) 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and the Atomic Weapons Re- 
wards Act of 1955, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI). The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the usual 30 minutes for the 
minority to the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. DEL CLAWSON), 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1225 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate on H.R. 15416, the Atomic 
Energy Commission omnibus bill of 1974. 

H.R. 15416 amends the Atomic Re- 
wards Act of 1955 to authorize rewards 
for the furnishing of information with 
respect to actual introduction or actual 
manufacture or attempts to introduce, 
manufacture, or acquire special nuclear 
material or atomic weapons. It also pro- 
vides an authorization for rewards for 
information concerning the export, at- 
tempted export, or conspiracy to intro- 
duce, manufacture, acquire, or export 
special nuclear material or atomic 
weapons. 

H.R. 15416 amends the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, to provide for 
a revised procedure by which proposed 
increases. in the amounts of special 
nuclear material authorized for dis- 
tribution to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, or other groups of na- 
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tions, or proposed changes in the dura- 
tion of agreements for such distribution 
would be reviewed by Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1225 in order that we 
may discuss, debate, and pass H.R. 15416. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1225 is 
an open rule with 1 hour of general de- 
bate, providing for the consideration of 
H.R. 15416, the AEC omnibus legislation 
of 1974. This is a completely open rule 
with no waivers of points of order. 

The purpose of this omnibus legislation 
is to keep current the statutory frame- 
work of the atomic energy programs. 

The Atomic Rewards Act of 1955 is 
amended to authorize rewards for fur- 
nishing information with respect to at- 
tempts as well as actual introduction or 
acquisition of special nuclear material 
or an atomic weapon. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 is also 
amended to provide for a revised pro- 
cedure by which proposed increases in 
the amounts of special nuclear material 
authorized for distribution to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, or other 
groups of nations, or proposed changes in 
the duration of agreements for such dis- 
tribution would hereafter be reviewed 
by the Congress. 

New language is also added to permit 
the AEC itself to export or authorize 
others to export, special nuclear material 
other than that under an agreement for 
cooperation. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration is in 
support of this bill. I recommend adop- 
tion of the rule in order that the House 
may proceed to consider this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further request 
for time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 15416), to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and the Atomic Weapons Re- 
wards Act of 1955, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Price). 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 15416, with Mr. 
Houwnaate in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Price) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Hos- 
MER) will be recognized for 30 minutes. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Price). 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Iam 
pleased to appear before this House today 
in support of H.R. 15416. This bill is a 
composite of miscellaneous legislative 
proposals forwarded by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. The committee believes 
that its practice of considering such pro- 
posals in omnibus form promotes legis- 
lative efficiency and assists in keeping 
atomic energy related statutes current 
in the face of rapid advances in the field 
of nuclear technology. 

H.R. 15416 contains seven sections, the 
first dealing with the scope of the Atomic 
Weapons Rewards Act of 1955, and the 
others address various sections of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 
The Subcommittee on Agreements for 
Cooperation of the JCAE, on April 30, 
1974, held a hearing on what is now sec- 
tion 2 of the bill. The full committee con- 
sidered the entire range of this legisla- 
tion on June 18, 1974, and subsequently 
voted unanimously to approve it, with 
an amendment, and to report it favor- 
ably. I would add that S. 3669, the com- 
panion bill to H.R. 15416, passed the Sen- 
ate without amendment by voice vote on 
July 11. 

I want to stress at the outset that this 
bill does not affect in any way the 
proposed agreements for peaceful co- 
operation with certain Middle Eastern 
countries. 

Returning to the omnibus bill, HR. 
15416, the Joint Committee amended sec- 
tion 2 of the bill to retain the present 
ceilings on amounts of special nuclear 
material which the AEC is authorized to 
distribute to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and to provide a clear- 
cut mechanism for congressional review 
of proposed increases in these ceilings. 
The committee believes that Congress 
must continue to participate deliberate- 
ly and responsibly in the sensitive area 
of international dissemination of nuclear 
fuel as well as the technology itself. 

The other sections of the bill, in the 
opinion of the committee, are noncon- 
troversial and warrant only brief men- 
tion. The changes in the Atomic Rewards 
Act will round out the scope of its cov- 
erage with respect to illegal export of, 
or attempts to export special nuclear 
material or an atomic weapon, and to 
cover conspiracies to export, or import 
such material or weapons. 

Another section would make explicit 
the AEC’s authority to conduct a pro- 
gram of approval of persons who will 
have access to, or control over, significant 
amounts of special nuclear material. 
Such persons are not covered by the 
clearance procedures now required for 
access to restricted data. 

The bill would also extend for 5 more 
years the compulsory patent licensing 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Act, 
whereby the AEC has authority to com- 
pel the licensing of certain patents when 
such action is determined to be in the 
public interest. Still another section 
would permit the AEC to exempt mini- 
mal quantities of special nuclear ma- 
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terial from licensing requirements, as is 
the present practice for small amounts 
of source or byproduct materials. This 
would apply to such items as cardiac 
pacemakers powered by plutonium-238 
batteries. The AEC would be authorized 
to control such devices by licensing the 
manufacturers rather than each in- 
dividual user. 

A final provision would permit the 
AEC to export quantities of plutonium- 
238 in bulk form. What is envisioned 
here is that other advanced nations may 
develop the technology to manufacture 
cardiac pacemakers, or other peaceful 
devices involving the use of this material 
as @ power source, in which case they 
may wish to purchase the plutonium-238 
itself, rather than the finished products. 
There is no way that plutonium-238 
could be used to produce material for 
atomic weapons. Plutonium-238 is not a 
fissionable isotope such as are plutonium- 
239 and other isotopes of plutonium. 
The primary characteristic of plutonium- 
238 which makes it valuable for such ap- 
plications as heart pacemakers is its ca- 
pacity to continually release heat energy 
which can be converted to electricity. In 
any case, the bill requires the AEC to 
make a finding that such distribution 
would not be inimical to the common de- 
fense and security. Additionally, al- 
though it is recognized that the AEC 
cannot be expected to monitor the pub- 
lic health and safety safeguards of other 
countries, the Joint Committee expects 
that the Commission, when it considers 
export of bulk plutonium-238, will ascer- 
tain that the country of the recipient has 
a program for control of such material. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge favorable action 
on H.R. 15416. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume and 
I join in the remarks made by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PRICE). 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Chair announces that he will va- 
cate proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

_The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice. 
QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. 103 Members have 
appeared. A quorum of the Committee 
of the Whole is present. Pursuant to rule 
XXIII, clause 2, further proceedings un- 
der the call shall be considered as va- 
cated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. HOSMER). 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
stating at the time someone made a 
point of no quorum that this piece of 
legislation is an annual affair. It is more 
or less the AEC housekeeping bill in 
which several things are brought to- 
gether in one omnibus bill. For instance, 
there has been a proposal around to 
make more effective the Atomic Energy 
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Rewards Act of 1955. That originally 
provided for an award for information 
concerning the import of various kinds of 
bomb ingredients into this country. We 
would like to expand that rewards sys- 
tem now to exports, or attempted ex- 
ports, or conspiracies to import, acquire, 
or to export an atomic weapon or spe- 
cial nuclear material, 

Then the second section of the omni- 
bus bill deals with the ceilings for dis- 
tribution of such nuclear material to 
groups of nations. By that we mean the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and 
Euratom. 

I think it should be understood, Mr, 
Chairman, that the atomic energy effort 
of this Nation is a very, very large busi- 
ness. 

We, for instance, manufacture nuclear 
fuel in the form of slightly enriched ura- 
nium, enriched in the content of U- 
235 from 0.7 in which it is naturally 
found to somewhere between 3 and 5 
percent. 

Now, this is a fuel which is burned to 
make the electricity in all of the nuclear 
power stations around the world. This 
fuel up to now has been totally supplied 
out of the enrichment capabilities and 
facilities of the U.S. Government. As a 
consequence, people overseas and the 
large effort that is being made in Europe 
to gain independence from Arab oil im- 
ports is based on building up a large- 
scale nuclear peaceful reactor business 
in Europe, business as it is known in our 
own country. 

In the very early days of this business 
we recognized that there might be 
attempted illicit diversion of special nu- 
clear material from these accounts, so 
we established a series of safeguards. We 
had safeguards imposed by our own Gov- 
ernment upon our own reactors and 
reactors that we supply fuel to overseas. 
We have safeguards imposed by the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. We 
have safeguards imposed by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. We 
have safeguards imposed by Euratom 
in the countries of its jurisdiction and 
some of the other nations of the world 
which have nuclear reactor endeavors 
also impose safeguards and inspections 
of one kind or another to make certain 
there is no diversion. 

One of the things that we provided in 
the Atomic Energy Act, in addition to 
the normal safeguard procedures and 
the normal inspection procedures, was 
an accountability procedure whereby even 
though nuclear fuel could not be turned 
into a bomb, we wanted to know how 
much was around, particularly how much 
was leaving this country; so in our own 
arrangements with IAEA and with 
Euratom, we provided there would be 
ceilings in the amount that ; ets exported. 

Now, as the peaceful nuclear power 
business keeps growing, as we have more 
and more nuclear business worldwide 
with more and more requirements for 
nuclear fuel, naturally that ceiling has 
to move up. 

Section 2 provides a mechanism where- 
by Congress can be aware of the ceilings 
as they may be changed and can, at any 
time it receives a proposal to increase 
a ceiling, inquire as to what the effect 
would be and to express and work its 
will respecting the same. 
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Section 3 of this omnibus bill exempts 
from licensing in one fashion certain 
special nuclear materials in very small 
amounts that are used incidental to the 
peacetime uses, such as medicine, such 
as nuclear pacemakers and so on. The 
other portions of the bill likewise deal 
with housekeeping items. 

Section 4 makes a clarification as to 
the situation where we have State gov- 
ernments handling certain nuclear li- 
censing matters, that they are actually 
entitled and have authority to handle 
them. 

There is an extension in section 6 of 
the compulsory licensing provisions we 
have had in the patent sections of the 
Atomic Energy Act for a long time. 

In section 7 there is a clarification and 
expansion of the Commission's authority 
with respect to licensing people who 
handle nuclear fuels, for instance, in 
transportation. 

We make certain that those engaged in 
that endeavor in this country are reliable 
people and that they are carrying on this 
activity under the proper kind of safe- 
guards that should be carried on. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I say that the 
nuclear fuel industry and its related ac- 
tivities are a very, very large and grow- 
ing part of the U.S. economy and a part 
of the energy effort that supports that 
economy, and the same is true in the 
other nations of the world with which we 
deal. As a consequence, we have handled 
this effort very carefully. We have at- 
tempted at all times to provide the maxi- 
mum assurance that these materials will 
forever remain in peaceful channels and 
will not be subject to diversion. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, recent 
events—the explosion of an atomic bomb 
by India and the concern expressed here 
in the House, have raised a very impor- 
tant issue as to what safeguards we are 
providing for to make certain there is a 
non-proliferation. Responsibility to our- 
selves requires that if other nations do 
get nuclear materials from us they are 
not able to convert them to military 
purposes. Is there anything in these 
amendments which provides additional 
safeguards, with respect to any materials 
we may be transferring? Do we, for ex- 
ample, require any nation to whom we 
transfer this material to be either a 
signatory of or ratifiers of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, which puts 
into motion the IAEA safeguards? 

Mr. HOSMER. With respect to any 
transaction in nuclear fuels with other 
countries, we provide, except in very 
minor instances for things for such med- 
ical purposes as the heart pacemakers 
where we use plutonium 238 in very small 
quantities, and it is not possible to make 
a bomb out of it anyway, it being a differ- 
ent isotope—we provide that whenever 
there is traffic in this material, there 
have to be safeguards as required by an 
agreement for cooperation. This is the 
law we have had on the books for years. 
It requires that it be done under arrange- 
ments providing for safeguards both as 
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an obligation of the United States and 
as an obligation of the nation with whom 
we are doing business. 

More than that, we provide that inter- 
national safeguards which have been 
created by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, shall also apply in many 
of these cases. Over and above that, in 
some countries we insist upon more safe- 
guards than we do with others. 

For instance, the nations which are 
already nuclear powers we do business 
with, such as France or England, that 
is one thing. Some other country which 
is not a nuclear power, that is something 
different. 

With respect to the gentlewoman’s 
question, the portion of it having to 
do with the signatories to the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty, we nevertheless do 
business under agreements with peoples 
who have not signed that treaty. For 
instance, with the Japanese. They have 
never signed the treaty. They have their 
reasons, whatever they are, but nonethe- 
less, we do not feel that there is any 
danger in doing this peaceful nuclear 
business in nuclear fuels because they 
have not signed the treaty. I believe 
their emphasis in that particular in- 
stance is on some other elements of 
their foreign policy which are only col- 
lateral to this nuclear fuel thing. 

Ms. ABZUG. Would we not feel more 
secure if ratification was required as a 
condition of our transfer of nuclear ma- 
terials—an obligation to be subject to 
the safeguards of Non-Proliferation 
Treaty? 

Mr. HOSMER. No, because the gen- 
tlewoman must understand that we are 
dealing with two different subjects here. 
Bombs and things like that are one sub- 
ject. 

Then we have the much larger subject 
of the peaceful atomic business, which 
is a going business, a legitimate business, 
a business conducted under safeguards 
for the last 20 years, a business in which 
there has never been a diversion of any 
kind from the channels that we have 
done business with, an activity within 
which even we cooperated with the Gov- 
ernment of Indian with respect to a re- 
actor or two in that country. 

Their materials for a weapon did not 
come out of that reactor. If we had been 
the sole and exclusive people who had 
done business with the Indians, the In- 
dians would not have a bomb today, be- 
cause the Indians got their capability 
not from us but from the fact that they 
dealt with the Canadians. The Cana- 
dians did not insist that the Indians 
observe these safeguards which I have 
talked about. As a consequence, things 
got out of hand. 

If the gentlewoman says that we 
should pass a law that these people have 
to sign up with the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty; otherwise they cannot do busi- 
ness with us, that would, of course, stop 
us from doing business and stop us from 
imposing our safeguards on them. Then 
they would probably go out and do busi- 
ness with somebody who would not im- 
pose those safeguards. 

So, my answer to the gentlewoman’s 
question on that basis would be that in- 
sistence upon the signing of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, rather than assist- 
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ing the cause of peace, would be a detri- 
ment. 

Ms. ABZUG. If the gentleman will yield 
further, my thought, in face of the recent 
Indian experience, was just the converse 
of what the gentleman said. 

It seems to me that we have the re- 
sponsibility to take maximum steps, not 
to simply say, “We have had safeguards 
in the past.” 

There is now a greater spread of nu- 
clear knowledge. There is now a greater 
danger. 

I should think that the gentleman 
would be most interested in seeing that 
the safeguards which become operative 
under the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty are put into effect so that we can 
be even more certain that any nuclear 
materials we transfer cannot be con- 
verted. There has been much evidence 
presented in testimony at hearings be- 
fore the committees of this House, and 
the other body which suggests greater 
safeguards are needed. 

Why not take the maximum safe- 
guards? 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the gentle- 
woman misconceives the magnitude of 
the capability of the United States to 
impose its will on other countries. 

I just got through telling the gentle- 
woman that if we should make the move 
she recommends, the only result it would 
have would be that other nations would 
do business with people who do not im- 
pose safeguards and thereby the world 
would be made an unsafer place. 

It is counterproductive to do what the 
gentlewoman suggests. It is better that 
the United States, with its careful safe- 
guard systems, should be imposing those 
rules and regulations and safeguards 
around the world than it is that none 
should be imposed whatsoever. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from New York (Ms. Aszuc). 

Ms, ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that we realize that there is, both in the 
country and in the Congress, a great 
concern about the nuclear weapon. Not 
to be afraid of the eventuality of nuclear 
explosions and not to act on that knowl- 
edge, is a suicidal policy. 

Scientists who are familiar with the 
problem of nuclear proliferation and the 
absence of nuclear safeguards are trying 
to warn us that the situation is out of 
control. We are past the point where 
we can pretend that only the super pow- 
ers control the nuclear weapon. The 
United States, the Soviet Union, France, 
England, and China have it; and now 
we have India as a member of the nu- 
clear club. Further, it is likely that more 
nations now have nuclear bombs than 
has been publicly revealed. 

It is no longer necessary to test the nu- 
clear bomb in order to make one. Not 
only can other nations make bombs but 
groups of people with a common purpose, 
terrorists and criminals, have the capac- 
ity to make them. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members may re- 
member the physicist, Dr. Theodore 
Taylor, who was a conceptual designer 
of nuclear bombs at Los Alamos and who 
designed the “Davy Crockett” which at 
the time was the lightest and smallest 
fission bomb ever made, and who de- 
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signed a super oralloy bomb, which is 
the largest fission bomb that has ever 
been exploded. : 

Dr. Taylor tells us that a bomb can be 
made by one person working alone with 
nuclear materials stolen even from pri- 
vate industry. Soon private companies 
will own more plutonium than exists 
in all the nuclear arsenal in NATO. The 
AEC itself actually loses as much as 
100 pounds of uranium and 6 pounds 
of plutonium every year, more than 
enough to make 10 bombs. 

Dr. Taylor, who believes the increasing 
availability of plutonium on the world 
scale makes all nations available to nu- 
clear blackmail, has tried to indicate to 
us how serious is the problem by giving 
us all kinds of examples. For example, 
he says that a 1-kiloton bomb exploded 
just outside the restricted area during 
the state of the Union message at the 
U.S. Capitol would kill every one in the 
Capital. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not here to tell 
scare stories. I think it is quite evident 
by now that such things are possible. 

What I am here to discuss is this: 
What is the nature of our policy? It 
seems to me that we must analyze 
whether we will blow up our country and 
other countries as a direct result of our 
own policy. 

What I have tried to discuss here brief- 
ly with the ranking member of the com- 
mittee is the question of what is our 
responsibility. Should we not take as 
many steps as we can in connection with 
the transfer or all kinds of nuclear ma- 
terials? It seems to me that for us not to 
do so is foolhardy. 

We have been in the lead in the field 
of making nuclear materials available to 
other nations, large and small. That is 
quite evident. It is true we cannot con- 
trol the whole scene. There is, however, 
a Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, and 
under its provisions there are interna- 
tional safeguards which those countries 
who sign and ratify that agreement must 
follow. Unfortunately they are not sub- 
ject to it if they are not signatories to 
that treaty. 

I think now we have an obligation to 
say, in connection with the act before us 
today, we at least are taking as many 
steps as we can to safeguard our future. 
One of those steps that I hope to propose 
as an amendment to this act is a pro- 
vision that states when the United States 
exports any special nuclear material, 
source material, or production facility 
through someone who manufactures 
such facility to a foreign nation or a 
regional defense orgaization we should 
require of such foreign nation or member 
nation of a regional defense organization, 
as a condition for the receipt of this kind 
of material, the signature and ratifica- 
tion of the Non-Proliferation Treaty of 
1968 and the partial Test Ban Treaty 
of 19683. 

Mr. Chairman, I think unless we do 
that, then we can be accused of becoming 
much too carefree about the question of 
our survival on this planet. I think we 
must deal with this issue. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. With respect to 
section 2 of the bill now before us— 
amending section 54 of the Atomic 
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Energy Act—I would like to point out 
the following: 

All special nuclear material supplied 
by the United States through IAEA to a 
member nation is subject to safeguards 
approved by the United States. There 
is no absence of the normal safeguards 
provisions nor of rights of safeguards 
inspection. All of the normal guarantees 
apply. 

Under the IAEA safeguards system 
there has been no indication of attempt 
to utilize safeguarded nuclear material 
for nonpeaceful purposes. The system 
works. It is under periodic reappraisal 
and improvement to assure its continued 
effectiveness. There are over 60 profes- 
sional staff at IAEA currently working 
in this effort. 

Agreement by the foreign nation to the 
imposition of IAEA safeguards is re- 
quired in all cases regardless of whether 
the nation is a signatory to—or ratifier 
of—the Non-Proliferation Treaty of 1968. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Atomic Weapons Rewards Act of 1955 is 
amended as follows: 

(a) The initial section of the Act is 
amended by striking out the words “Atomic 
Weapons Rewards Act of 1955” and by sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof “Atomic Weapons 
and Special Nuclear Materials Rewards Act.” 

(b) Sections 2, 3, and 5 of the Act are 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 2. Any person who furnishes original 
information to the United States— 

“(a) leading to the finding or other ac- 
quisition by the United States of special 
nuclear material or an atumic weapon which 
has been introduced into the United States 
or manufactured or acquired therein con- 
trary to the laws of the United States, or 

“(b) with respect to the introduction or 
attempted introduction into the United 
States or the manufacture or acquisition 
or attempted manufacture or acquisition of, 
or a conspiracy to introduce into the United 
States or to manufacture or acquire, special 
nuclear material or an atomic weapon con- 
trary to the laws of the United States, or 

“(c) with respect to the export or at- 
tempted export, or a conspiracy to export, 
special nuclear material or an atomic weapon 
from the United States contrary to the laws 
of the United States, 
shall be rewarded by the payment of an 
amount not to exceed $500,000. 

“Sec. 3. The Attorney General shall deter- 
mine whether a person furnishing informa- 
tion to the United States is entitled to a re- 
ward and the amount to be paid pursuant 
to section 2. Before making a reward under 
this section the Attorney General shall 
advise and consult with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. A reward of $50,000 or more 
may not be made without the approval of 
the President.”. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Attorney General is au- 
thorized to hold such hearings and make, 
promulgate, issue, rescind, and amend such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

“(b) A determination made by the Attor- 
ney General under section 3 of this Act shall 
be final and conclusive and no court shall 
have power or jurisdiction to review it.’’. 

(c) Section 6 of this Act is amended by 
deleting the words “Awards Board” and by 
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substituting in lieu thereof the words “At- 
torney General”. 

Sec. 2. Section 54 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 54. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIAL 
NUCLEAR MaTEeRIAL.—a. The Commission is 
authorized to cooperate with any nation or 
group of nations by distributing special nu- 
clear material and to distribute such special 
nuclear material, pursuant to the terms of 
an agreement for cooperation to which such 
nation or group of nations is a party and 
which is made in accordance with section 123. 
Unless hereafter otherwise authorized by law 
the Commission shall be compensated for 
special nuclear material so distributed at 
not less than the Commission's published 
charges applicable to the domestic distribu- 
tion of such material, except that the Com- 
mission to assist and encourage research on 
peaceful uses or for medical therapy may so 
distribute without charge during any calen- 
dar year only a quantity of such material 
which at the time of transfer does not exceed 
in value $10,000 in the case of one nation 
or $50,000 in the case of any group of na- 
tions. The Commission may distribute to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, or to 
any group of nations, only such amounts of 
special nuclear materials and for such period 
of time as are authorized by Congress: Pro- 
vided, however, That (1) notwithstanding 
this provision, the Commission is hereby 
authorized, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 123, to distribute to the Agency seventy- 
five thousand kilograms of contained ura- 
nium 235, five hundred grams of uranium 
233, and three kilograms of plutonium; and 
(ii) notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this subsection, the Commission may 
distribute to the Internatonal Atomic Energy 
Agency, or to any group of nations, such 
other amounts of special nuclear materials 
and for such other periods of time as are 
established in writing by the Commission: 
Provided, however, That before they are es- 
tablished by the Commission pursuant to this 
subdivision (ii), such proposed amounts and 
periods shall be submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee, and a period of thirty days shall 
elapse while Congress is in session (in com- 
puting the thirty days there shall be excluded 
the days in which either House is not in 
session because of adjournment for more 
than three days) unless the Joint Commit- 
tee by resolution in writing waives the con- 
dition of, or all or any portion of, such thirty 
day period. The Commission may agree to 
repurchase any special nuclear material dis- 
tributed under a sale arrangement pursuant 
to this subsection which is not consumed in 
the course of the activities conducted in ac- 
cordance with the agreement for cooperation, 
or any uranium remaining after irradiation 
of such special nuclear material, at a repur- 
chase price not to exceed the Commission’s 
sale price for comparable special nuclear ma- 
terial or uranium in effect at the time of 
delivery of such material to the Commission. 
The Commission may also agree to purchase, 
consistent with and within the period of 
the agreement for cooperation, special nu- 
clear material produced in a nuclear reactor 
located outside the United States through the 
use of special nuclear material which was 
leased or sold pursuant to this subsection. 
Under any such agreement the Commission 
shall purchase only such material as is deliy- 
ered to the Commission during any period 
when there is in effect a guaranteed purchase 
price for the same material produced in a 
nuclear reactor by a person licensed under 
section 104, established by the Commission 
pursuant to section 56, and the price to be 
paid shall be the price so established by the 
Commission and in effect for the same mate- 
rial delivered to the Commission. 

“b. Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 123, 124, and 125, the Commission is 
authorized to distribute to any person out- 
side the United States (1) plutonium con- 
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taining 80 per centum or more by weight of 
plutonium-238, and (2) other special nuclear 
material when it has, in accordance with 
subsection 57d., exempted certain classes or 
quantities of such other special nuclear ma- 
terial or kinds of uses or users thereof from 
the requirements for a license set forth in 
this chapter. Unless hereafter otherwise au- 
thorized by law, the Commission shall be 
compensated for special nuclear material so 
distributed at not less than the Commis- 
sion’s published charges applicable to the 
domestic distribution of such material. The 
Commission shall not distribute any plu- 
tonium containing 80 per centum or more 
by weight of plutonium-238 to any person 
under this subsection if, in its opinion, such 
distribution would be inimical to the com- 
mon defense and security. The Commission 
may require such reports regarding the use 
of material distributed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this subsection as it deems nec- 


essary. 

“c. The Commission is authorized to license 
or otherwise permit others to distribute spe- 
cial nuclear material to any person outside 
the United States under the same conditions, 
except as to charges, as would be applicable 
if the material were distributed by the 
Commission,”, 

Src. 3. Section 57 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“d. The Commission is authorized to estab- 
lish classes of special nuclear material and 
to exempt certain classes or quantities of 
special nuclear material or kinds of uses 
or users from the requirements for a li- 
cense set forth in this section when it makes 
a finding that the exemption of such classes 
or quantities of special nuclear material or 
such kinds of uses or users would not be 
inimical to the common defense and security 
and would not constitute an unreasonable 
risk to the health and safety of the public.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 81 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting the word “licensees” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “qualified applicants” 
in the third sentence of such section and 
by deleting the fifth sentence of such section. 

Sec. 5. Sections 123, 124, and 125 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, are 
amended by substituting the term “54 a.” 
for the term ‘54.”. 

Sec. 6. Subsection 153. h of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by striking the figure “1974” and substitut- 
ing therefore the figure “1979”. 

Sec. 7. Subsection 161. 1 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“i. prescribe such regulations or orders as 
it may deem necessary (1) to protect Re- 
stricted Data received by any person in con- 
nection with any activity authorized pur- 
suant to this Act, (2) to guard against the 
loss or diversion of any special nuclear ma- 
terial acquired by any person pursuant to 
section 53 or produced by any person in con- 
nection with any activity authorized pur- 
suant to this Act, to prevent any use or dis- 
position thereof which the Commission may 
determine to be inimical to the common de- 
fense and security, including regulations or 
orders designating activities, involving quan- 
tities of special nuclear material which in the 
opinion of the Commission are important to 
the common defense and security, that may 
be conducted only by persons whose charac- 
ter, associations and loyalty shall have been 
investigated under standards and specifica- 
tions established by the Commission and as 
to whom the Commission shall have deter- 
mined that permitting each such person to 
conduct the activity will not be inimical to 
the common defense and security, and (3) 
to govern any activity authorized pursuant 
to this Act, including standards and restric- 
tions governing the design, location, and op- 
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eration of facilities used in the conduct of 
such activity, in order to protect health and 
to minimize danger to life or property;”. 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Delete the pro- 
viso beginning on page 4, line 10 and ending 
on page 5, line 4, and substitute therefor the 
following provisos: “Provided, however, 
That, (1) notwithstanding this provision, 
the Commission is hereby authorized, sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 123, to 
distribute to the Agency five thousand kilo- 
grams of contained uranium-235, five hun- 
dred grams of uranium-233, and three 
kilograms of plutonium, together with the 
amounts of special nuclear material which 
will match in amount the sum of all quan- 
tities of special nuclear materials made 
available by all other members of the Agency 
to June 1, 1960; and (ii) notwithstanding 
the foregoing provisions of this subsection, 
the Commission may distribute to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, or to any 
group of nations, such other amounts of 
special nuclear materials and for such other 
periods of time as are established in writing 
by the Commission: Provided, however, that 
before they are established by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to this subdivision (ii), such 
proposed amounts and periods shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress and referred to the 
Joint Committee and a period of sixty days 
shall elapse while Congress is in session (in 
computing such sixty days, there shall be 
excluded the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than three days); and Provided, 
further, that any such proposed amounts 
and periods shall not become effective if 
during such sixty-day period the Congress 
passes a concurrent resolution stating in 
substance that it does not favor the proposed 
action; and Provided, further, that prior to 
the elapse of the first thirty days of any 
such sixty-day period the Joint Committee 
shall submit a report to the Congress of its 
views and recommendations respecting the 
proposed amounts and periods and an ac- 
companying proposed concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that the Congress 
favors, or does not favor, as the case may 
be, the proposed amounts or periods.” 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Chair announces that he will 
vacate the proceedings under the call 
when a quorum of the Committee 
appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 

QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to rule XXIII, clause 2, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 
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The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness, 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LONG OF MARY- 
LAND TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lonc of Mary- 
land to the committee amendment: On page 
5, line 18 strike out all after “periods of 
time” until page 6, line 12 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “as are given 
specific prior approval by Act of Congress”. 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Sixty-nine Members are present, not a 
quorum. The call will be taken by elec- 
tronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

{Roll No. 432] 


Fraser 

Frey 

Fulton 
Gibbons 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Grifiths 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hébert 

Heinz 
Holifield 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Leggett 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Mathis, Ga. 
Minshall, Ohio 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nichols 

Obey 


Adams 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Beard 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Butler 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Esch 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn, 
Fisher Owens 

Flynt Pike 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Huncate, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 15416, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the Mem- 
bers to record their presence by elec- 
tronic device, whereupon 352 Members 
recorded their presence, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
LONG). 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment which I have offered to the 
committee amendment be re-read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
read the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Lone) to 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk re-read the amendment to 
the committee amendment, as follows: 


Podell 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Rees 
Reid 
Rinaldo 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Ryan 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Shuster 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Symington 
Teague 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Wampler 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Lone of Mary- 
land to the committee amendment: On page 
5, line 18, strike out all after “periods of 
time” until page 6, line 12, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “as are given specific 
prior approval by Act of Congress”. 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, all my amendment does it to con- 
form the procedure of congressional con- 
trol with respect to the transfer of cer- 
tain amounts of special nuclear material 
to the procedure established by my 
amendment offered yesterday with re- 
spect to international nuclear agree- 
ments. 

The amendment offered yesterday re- 
quired congressional approval before any 
further international agreements can 
take place with respect to sales of nu- 
clear reactors and materials. My amend- 
ment today does the same thing with 
respect to the transfer of certain 
amounts of special nuclear material to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

Let me point out that the Joint Com- 
mittee is proposing to conform to the 
procedure is suggested in H.R. 15582, al- 
lowing congressional veto by concurrent 
resolution. All my amendment does is 
insure that we adopt the same procedure 
for sales to IAEA and as this House ap- 
proved yesterday for bilateral agree- 
ments. If we do not adopt my conforming 
amendment, there will exist a sizable 
loophole by which the President could 
export nuclear fuel with very limited 
congressional check. 

There presently exists a very broad 
agreement with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency under which reactors and 
fuel can be sold to third countries. 

The Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
amendment would allow unlimited nu- 
clear fuel to be transferred to the IAEA, 
and then to third countries, with only 
a flimsy check of the veto by resolution, 
which this House rejected yesterday. 

We have no control over reactors sup- 
plied to third countries through the 
IAEA, and if the committee amendment 
is not made to conform with the controls 
we approved yesterday Congress will 
have only the weakest check on fuel 
transfers. 

The committee is arguing that if we 
do not approve their bill, we will not have 
any bill, because the President will veto. 
I am pointing out that even if you have 
a bill, the committee bill is not worth 
a cent because when it starts to rain the 
roof will leak. 

The concurrent resolution has abso- 
lutely no constitutional standing; if the 
President wants to veto it he can, be- 
cause the Constitution says specifically 
that all concurrent resolutions must be 
signed by the President, and exempts 
only motions to adjourn and constitu- 
tional amendments. Those are the only 
exceptions. There has never been a case 
in which any court test has been made 
which would uphold the committee po- 
sition. 

I urge that the House support my 
amendment because it does what we tried 
to do yesterday, putting the Congress on 
record that we who represent the people 
of the United States want to have some- 
thing to say about transfers of nuclear 
reactors and nuclear materials. 

This amendment of mine closes a very 
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important loophole. Let us get a test now. 
If the President vetoes it, at least we 
have made a confrontation now, and not 
someday when it might be much more 
important than it is at the present time. 

I urge an “aye” vote for my amend- 
ment, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
LONG). 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that we must make a distinct distinction 
between what we are dealing with today 
and what we were dealing with yester- 
day. Then maybe the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lone) will understand 
what he is trying to do here. 

Yesterday we were dealing with ap- 
provals for agreement for cooperation 
under which there would be traffic be- 
tween the United States and some other 
country in nuclear fuel, nuclear reac- 
tors, and a whole host of nuclear-related 
items. What we are talking about today, 
I would say to my friend, the gentleman 
from Maryland, is something entirely 
different. It is entirely different. We al- 
ready have the agreement for coopera- 
tion with Euratom, and with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. What 
we are talking about is approvals for 
transaction in nuclear fuel for those 
reactors under existing agreements. 

If the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Lone) 
should pass, anytime anybody wants 
to fuel an additional nuclear reactor that 
is under the IAEA or the Euratom safe- 
guards, he is going to have to come to 
Congress and get an act of Congress in 
order to fuel a peaceful reactor. This is 
the most ridiculous nitpicking that I 
have ever heard of. These people who 
need to fuel their reactors do not get it 
from us free. They bring their own 
uranium. They haul it from wherever 
around the world they are and bring it 
over to one of our enrichment plants, 
either at Portsmouth, Paducah, or Oak 
Ridge, and pay a lot of money to us to 
turn it into what is known as nuclear 
fuel or special nuclear material. They 
take it back and put it into their re- 
actors. This is entirely a business trans- 
action. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the gentleman 
has had plenty of time to mess this up, 
but I will yield to him. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. The gentle- 
man from California, I think, is throwing 
a red herring across the path here. 

Mr. HOSMER. I decline to yield fur- 
ther. I do not tolerate language like that. 
There are some people on the floor who 
know what they are doing, and there are 
some who do not know what they are 
doing. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this seems a little bit 
like a replay of what happened yesterday. 
As I recall, yesterday the House ex- 
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pressed its will rather clearly on this 
subject matter about whether or not we 
are going to have nuclear materials, nu- 
clear technology, atomic piles, and other 
things distributed around the world 
without the consent of Congress. Now, 
lo and behold, the same committee that 
lost on that amendment yesterday is 
before us with another piece of legisla- 
tion which would undo the clearly ex- 
pressed will of the House yesterday. 

So the Members will know what is be- 
fore us and what we are involved in, the 
question before this body is whether or 
not nuclear materials, nuclear technol- 
ogy, and other kinds of nuclear devices 
are going to be distributed around the 
world without the prior consent of Con- 
gress. Fortunately, the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lonc) has had the pru- 
dence to rise and say, “No; the Congress 
should give its consent before this hap- 
pens.” 

I am not dead opposed to the idea that 
this country should help other nations 
around the world in nuclear technology, 
with fissionable materials, and the con- 
struction of facilities to be used for the 
peaceful utilization of atomic energy. 
That is all for the good, but I am not 
certain that, if we give nuclear technol- 
ogy and material to India, it is going to 
benefit India. India just exploded a nu- 
clear device. I am not fully satisfied 
that, if we give it to some of the less 
responsible countries in the world that 
the plutonium that we will be giving 
away is not going to show up in atomic 
bombs to be used somewhere else, per- 
haps even on the United States and on 
the citizens of this Nation. 

I do think that in questions of this 
magnitude, facilities of this kind, the 
disposal of or gifts of material, technol- 
ogy, and nuclear generating facilities 
should be subject to the prior consent 
and approval of the Congress. That is 
the question that is before us, and I do 
not think that anyone having looked at 
the Record of yesterday and listened to 
the debate could come to the conclusion 
that the Congress or the House, at the 
time that we considered the legislation 
yesterday, was any different group. But, 
lo and behold, comes the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and I suspect 
that they either did not listen to the 
debate, or they are not aware of what 
transpired yesterday, or they are trying 
to undo the accomplishments of the 
House on yesterday. There is no chica- 
nery here. It is just a simple question of 
whether or not we are going to have the 
prior consent of Congress. 

So that we can have before us some 
facts on this matter, the making of an 
atomic bomb is a fairly simple undertak- 
ing. It falls almost into the general tech- 
nological capability that might be called 
plumbing. It is not hard to make them 
any more, and it is thought now that 
there is a peril that maybe some of the 
private groups or regulars and extremists 
might be using this material for that 
kind of purpose. 

This is material of intense poisonous 
characteristics and it has a half-life 
characteristic that goes on for thousands 
of years. As a matter of fact, to really 
cause mischief one does not need to make 
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an atomic bomb but one can make a 
bomb which would spread this stuff as 
fine dust around and it would kill mil- 
lions of people for hundreds of years. 
That is the characteristic of the material 
we are discussing. 

So I think the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland is a good 
amendment. I think the House should 
adopt the amendment. 

While I am sympathetic with my 
friends and colleagues on the committee, 
and they are honorable men and they 
have done a good job over the years, I do 
not think it is too much to say that we 
ought not to give totally away the power 
of Congress over the gift of nuclear ma- 
terials for peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy. Certainly we should say that these 
kinds of materials ought to be subject, 
when they are to be made a gift, to the 
prior congressional approval. For this 
reason I think the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Lona) is a good one. It is my hope that 
my colleagues will join me in supporting 
that highly worthwhile amendment. 

Mr, PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman who just left the well said 
that this matter was clearly decided by 
the committee yesterday. I would like 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that it was decided by a vote of 194 
to 191, which left considerable doubt 
in the minds of many people as to 
whether or not the right action was 
taken. 

The gentleman also said that this was 
the same situation as or a replay of what 
we had yesterday. The gentleman in the 
first place just recently came to the floor 
and we have been debating this about an 
hour now, but this is not a replay of yes- 
terday. 

The amendment is the same but the 
substantive matter is entirely different. 
Yesterday we were talking about the 
spread of nuclear technology. Today we 
are talking about special nuclear ma- 
terials for the International Agencies on 
Atomic Energy. The gentleman said we 
were doing this without the consent of 
the Congress. Congress has given its con- 
sent. We passed a special act to enable 
us to participate in the speical Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency and the 
benefit of our being in that is we have 
been able to persuade other nations of 
the world through the IAEA to adopt 
special safeguards. 

There is no program where more 
emphasis was placed on safety and safe- 
guards from the beginning of the pro- 
gram than in the atomic energy program. 
I know it is popular to come in and vote 
against nuclear reactors. They claim the 
nuclear reactors are going to blow up 
every day. But we have more than 45 
power reactors in existence today in the 
United States. There are reactors spread 
around this country and the world. There 
are about 500 of them. One hundred of 
them were based on American technol- 
ogy. With all these reactors in operation 
there has not been a single nuclear inci- 
dent that caused injury to any one single 
person. 

What are we talking about? We are 
talking about cooperation among nations 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
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We are talking about the atoms for peace 
program. The Congress gave its assent 
and approval and endorsement of that 
program and America took the lead in 
that program. 

What we are doing here today is listen- 
ing to the advocacy of some people who 
want to put a halt to that and put the 
brakes on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. I would hope the House would 
recognize the difference between the sit- 
uation today and what it was yesterday. 
While that vote yesterday was decided 
very closely, I have had at least a dozen 
Members come to me today and say if 
they had that vote to do again today they 
would not vote the way they did. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I voted yes- 
terday to have Congress have a first look, 
and I voted against the gentleman from 
Illinois, my good and longtime friend, be- 
cause I thought when we are giving a 
reactor to a country we ought to take a 
look at it, but the situation today is a 
different thing. This is an international 
agency to which we belong and we have 
been supporting it and it is not giving 
away a nuclear reactor to some country 
which can take it over or some dictator 
who can move in and grab it or military 
dictator who can move in and take over. 

Comparing the two is like comparing 
apples and oranges. This is a totally dif- 
ferent thing. I intend to support the 
gentleman from Illinois in his position. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that the committee this afternoon 
will vote down this amendment. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee about this amendment, because 
frankly I think the statement of the 
gentleman from Ohio does raise some 
questions. I notice that on page 3 of 
the bill in section 54 it is said: 

The Commission is authorized to cooper- 
ate with any nation or group of nations by 
distributing special nuclear material and to 
distribute such special nuclear material, 
pursuant to the terms of an agreement for 
cooperation to which such nation or group 
of nations is a party and which is made in 
accordance with section 123. 


Will the gentleman affirm to me that 
section 123 is the section regulating the 
agreements that the Long amendment 
amended yesterday? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That is correct 
and the language the gentleman read 
is the existing law. The reason we bring 
it up is to bring it into line with some of 
the technical features that have beep 
changed in the act. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. And then on page 5 
it says further: 

Provided, however, That, (i) notwith- 
standing this provision, the Commission is 
hereby authorized, subject to the provisions 
of section 123, to distribute to the Agency. 


And then it goes on with reference to 
the material; so all the provisions here’ 
are qualified on compliance of the 
agreement with section 123; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That is correct. 
This is the section that is being amended 
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and we amended yesterday. The title I 
the gentleman read is also the existing 
law. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, if any nuclear material is to be 
distributed under the act we have before 
us today, assuming the Long amendment 
of yesterday remains in effect, the agree- 
ment itself would have to be approved 
by Congress; would it not? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That is correct, 
if this amendment were adopted. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. So even without the 
amendment the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Lone) offers today, the agree- 
ment itself could not be made and no 
nuclear materials could be distributed 
unless Congress approved such agree- 
ment; is that correct? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That is correct. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. But if the Long 
amendment is passed, there would have 
to be two levels of approval; first, the 
agreement, and Congress would have to 
act on the agreement. Then it would 
have to act specifically on the imple- 
mentation of the agreement under this 
section; is that correct? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That is correct. 
The gentleman is correct in what he says. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I must say that the 
gentleman has clarified the matter for 
me. We would hope that the chairman 
would support in conference the Long 
amendment of yesterday, perhaps with 
some reasonable modification; but if 
that were done, it would seem to me it 
would be the better part of prudence ñot 
to include the Long amendment today. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. In reference to 
the Long amendment yesterday, I do not 
know if the gentleman in the well and 
members of the committee know the full 
implications of the Long amendment. We 
are going to study it thoroughly. We are 
going to request the appropriate agency 
that might be affected by it what the 
effect might be, We are going to study it 
thoroughly. If we find it is not an accept- 
able amendment, naturally we will make 
alterations in it. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. If the gentleman 
will respond also to this question or com- 
ment on this proposition: I understand 
the Long amendment dealt with all agree 
ments, whether they be agreements with 
countries already having nuclear capa- 
bilities or those which do not, for in- 
stance, the Arab countries. Would the 
gentleman see it feasible to use the 
strict qualifications of the Long amend- 
ment with respect to countries where 
nuclear materials are for the first time 
being introduced, and then perhaps to 
provide a more lenient provision similar 
to the bill that was offered yesterday 
with respect to supplying nuclear reac- 
tors to countries such as Britain, which 
have nuclear capacity already existing. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. First of all, we 
do not supply nuclear reactors to Britain 
the same way that we do to many others, 
but I assure the gentleman that every 
agreement, regardless with what country, 
is submitted to the Congress, submitted 
to the Joint Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(On the request of Mr. Price of Illinois 
and by unanimous consent Mr. ECKHARDT 
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was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. The minutes are 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Everyone of them have been printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Hearings 
have been held on most of them. I would 
say on 90 percent of them hearings have 
been held, and there has been ample op- 
portunity for any Member of Congress 
to oppose any of these agreements. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I understand, then, 
that the gentleman is seriously concerned 
with the problem of the Long amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Very seriously. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. And he will consider 
seriously the question of giving this 
House realistic opportunity to determine 
whether or not nuclear capability goes 
to nations which do not now have it, and 
will assert that position in the conference 
committee? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I assure the 
gentleman from Texas that we will do so. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Upon that assur- 
ance, I feel that this amendment goes to 
another matter: goes to a secondary 
matter that can be protected by the Long 
amendment of yesterday. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a slight mis- 
statement—not intentional, I am sure— 
in the last colloquy that took place. It is 
true that if one reads page 5(i) of the 
bill, the Commission is authorized to 
distribute to the Agency various amounts 
of special nuclear material, subject to 
the provisions of section 123. 

The gentleman will note, however, that 
there is another provision on the same 
page 5—provision (ii) which says: 

Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions 
of this subsection, the Commission may dis- 
tribute to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, or to any group of nations, such 
other amounts of special nuclear material 
and for such periods of time as are estab- 
lished in writing by the Commission: Pro- 
vided, however, That before they are estab- 
lished by the Commission pursuant to this 
subdivision (ii), such proposed amounts and 
periods shall be submitted to the Con- 
gress. ... That any such proposed amounts 
and periods shall not become effective if... 
Congress passes a concurrent resolution stat- 
ing in substance that the Congress does not 
favor the proposed action. 


Thus, only the special nuclear mate- 
rial of provision (i) is subject to section 
123 as amended by the Long amendment. 
Other amounts of special nuclear mate- 
rials covered by (ii) are not similarly 
subject. 

The situation is identical to yesterday. 
In H.R. 15582, the Joint Committee pro- 
posed that agreements of cooperation be 
subject to a congressional concurrent 
resolution of disapproval. The gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lone) amended 
that to require affirmative congressional 
approval of agreements of cooperation. 

In the bill we are considering today, 
the joint committee under (ii) again is 


proposing congressional disapproval by, 


concurrent resolution and the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Lonc) seeks 
again to amend the committee amend- 
ment to require affirmative prior approv- 
al so that we do not get covered by sec- 
tion 123 at all. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT) , in par- 
ticular, to recognize that. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. ABZUG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I see 
what the gentlewoman is suggesting here. 
It would seem, at first glance, that this 
is something beyond the restrictions of 
section 123, but the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has assured me that the phrase 
‘notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this subsection” refers to the 
fuel limitations in section (i) preceding. 
Thus it in no way derogates from the re- 
quirement that any fuel distributions un- 
der this section must be within the terms 
of an agreement for cooperation under 
section 123, with the procedures we 
voted yesterday for such agreements. 

Ms, ABZUG. You see, the Long amend- 
ment of today is beyond the scope of sec- 
tion 123. I think our colleagues here were 
given the wrong impression. If they will 
read the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Lone), they 
will see that he merely proposes to re- 
quire prior approval by an act of Con- 
gress in place of what the committee 
amendment suggests, which is subse- 
quent disapproval. This is exactly the 
same situation we were in yesterday. 

Mr. Chairman, I would emphasize two 
things for the consideration of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee: First, we will not 
be protected under section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act should the Long 
amendment not remain in conference. 

Second, if the Committee itself sees 
the necessity to have agreements for 
such materials be subject to disapproval 
by the Congress, then those who voted 
for the Long amendment yesterday re- 
quiring prior approval of the Congress 
should also support the Long amend- 
ment today. I hope the situation is much 
clearer now. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. ABZUG. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. We are not talking 
about nuclear technology or a whole slew 
of things, talking about an agreement of 
cooperation requiring approval of Con- 
gress. All we are talking about is nuclear 
fuel for a peaceful nuclear reactor and an 
existing agreement. To require an act 
of Congress which has to be passed every 
time we wanted fuel for a nuclear reactor 
would simply put this out of business. 

What would happen is that the busi- 
ness would go to other countries who do 
not oppose safeguards. 

Ms. ABZUG. As I said before, it is you 
and your Joint Committee on page 5 who 
seek an amendment providing for the 
Congress to act if it does not favor the 
proposed amounts and periods with re- 
spect to special nuclear materials. 

All the Long amendment provides is 
that there be prior affirmative approval. 
So we are in exactly the same situation. 

As I said to the gentleman yesterday, 
please do not confuse us simple people. 

This is the essence of what we voted 
on yesterday. Those who wish to vote in 
support of what they believed yesterday 
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v, I think, have to vote the same way 
ay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Marland (Mr. Lonc) to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 88, noes 298, 
not voting 48, as follows: 

[Roll No. 433] 
AYES—88 


Harrington Reid 
Hawkins Riegle 
Hechler, W. Va. Rodino 
Heckler, Mass. Roe 
Helstoski Rogers 
Holtzman Rosenthal 
Howard Roush 
Kastenmeier Roybal 
Koch Ryan 
Kyros Sarbanes 
Leggett Schroeder 
Lehman Seiberling 
Burke, Calif. Long, Md. Staggers 
Burton, John Luken Stark 
Burton, Phillip Melcher Stokes 
Conte Metcalfe Stuckey 
Cronin Mezvinsky Steelman 
Daniels, Miller Studds 
Dominick V., Minish Thompson, N.J. 
Dellums Mink Tiernan 
Denholm Mitchell, Md. Traxler 
Dingell Mizell Vander Veen 
Drinan Moakley 
Edwards, Calif. Murphy, N.Y. 
Eilberg Nedzi 
Fascell Nix 
Ford O'Hara 
Grasso Randall 
Green, Pa. Rangel 
Grover Rarick 
Gude Rees 


NOES—298 


Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinskti 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 

Aspin 
Badillo 
Bennett 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Brademas 
Brown, Calif. 


Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Yates 
Young, Ga. 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 


Frenzel 
Prey 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 
Gross 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Heinz 
Henderson 


Bergland 
Beyill 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Fountain Johnson, Colo, 
Fraser Johnson, Pa. 
Frelinghuysen Jones, N.C. 


Forsythe 
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Nelsen 
Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 

Price, Il. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Railsback 
Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 


Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Ney. 
Treen 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Jordan 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Michel Sarasin 
Milford Satterfield 
Mills Scherle 
Mitchell, N.Y. Sebelius 
Mollohan Shipley 
Montgomery Shoup 
Moorhead, Shriver 
Calif. Shuster 
Moorhead, Pa. Sikes 
Morgan Sisk 
Mosher Skubitz 
Moss Slack 
Murphy, N1. Smith, Iowa 
Murtha Smith, N.Y. 
Myers Snyder 
Natcher Spence 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


NOT VOTING—48 
Donohue Landrum 
Downing McSpadden 
Evans, Colo. Minshall, Ohio 
Evins,Tenn. O'Neill 
Fisher Owens 
Fulton Podell 
Green, Oreg. Quillen 
Griffiths Roncalio, Wyo. 
Gunter Rooney, N.Y. 
Hansen, Idaho Ruppe 
Hansen, Wash. Schneebeli 
Hébert Steiger, Ariz. 
Holifield Symington 
Jones, Ala, Ullman 
Jones, Okla. 
Dent Jones, Tenn, 
Diggs Kuykendall 


So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS. ABZUG 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Ms. Anpzua: Page 
10, insert immediately after line 8 the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 8. Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as 
amended is amended by inserting after Sec- 
tion 125 the following new section: 

“Sec. 126, Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this Act, neither the Commission nor any 
person or agency of the United States shall 


Ashbrook 
Beard 
Biester 
Brasco 
Brotzman 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 


dela Garza Williams 
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export from the United States for delivery 
to or use by or within any foreign nation 
or regional defense organization any spe- 
cial nuclear material, source material, by- 
product material, production facility or any 
license to manufacture said facility, utiliza- 
tion facility or any license to manufacture 
said facility restricted data or any other 
material or information that can be used, 
directly or indirectly, to produce any special 
nuclear material, source material or by-prod- 
uct material unless said foreign nation or 
each member nation of said regional de- 
fense organization, as the case may be, has 
signed and ratified both the NonProlifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons Treaty of 1968 and 
the Partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963.” 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, if we are 
to effectively regulate the exportation 
of nuclear materials, we must establish 
certain minimum safeguard standards to 
My 


prevent nuclear proliferation. 
amendment does just that. 

By prohibiting the exportation of nu- 
clear materials and technology to nations 
that have failed to ratify the Nonpro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons Treaty of 
1968, we are guaranteeing that all nu- 
clear exports will at least be subject to 
IAEA inspections and safeguards. 

During testimony before a subcommit- 
tee of this House, three experts in nu- 
clear weaponry and reactor technology 
testified that, unless both the exporting 
and importing countries have ratified 
the NPT, effective international controls 
are impossible. Specifically, the United 
States bound itself to insist upon IAEA 
safeguards over any sensitive nuclear 
equipment or materials it supplies when 
it signed and ratified the treaty. But 
these safeguards and controls apply only 
to the facilities and materials actually 
supplied, and not to all the nuclear hard- 
ware operated by a recipient non-party 
state. 

A Middle Eastern nonparty country 
could receive assistance from the United 
States under IAEA safeguards and col- 
lateral aid from a state that has not 
ratified the NPT. Such collateral aid 
could take the form of a chemical sepa- 
ration plant for extracting plutonium 
from the spent fuel rods, or it could take 
the form of enriched uranium to be used 
in conjunction with some U.S.-supplied 
hardware. In either event, the IAEA 
would not have jurisdiction over either 
the supplying country or the recipient 
country. And in both cases, the recipient 
nation could build bombs without mean- 
ingful IAEA intervention or knowledge. 

Moreover, Dr. Willrich, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, noted while testifying 
before a House subcommittee that IAEA 
inspection teams have met with serious 
resistance while attempting to police 
facilities supplied by member countries, 
but which are located in nonmember 
countries. A case in point is India—a 
country which is not a party to the NPT. 
The Indian Government refused to per- 
mit the inspection team to examine the 
CANDU reactor. It was this reactor 
that generated the plutonium that the 
Indians used in their nuclear device. 

My suggestion is that unless we begin 
to tighten up and make requirements to 
the nations to whom we give materials 
that they become signatories and rati- 
fiers of the Nonproliferation Nuclear 
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Treaty of 1968 and the partial Test Ban 
Treaty of 1963, we are just creating a 
serious danger and havoc to all coun- 
tries of the world and all the peoples of 
the world. 

I would hope we would support this 
amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is just one more 
example of ignorance in action. 

I hope we are all aware of what the 
facts in this case are. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
make a point of personal privilege. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not yield. I have not impugned the 
lady. Ignorance in this context means 
that a person doesn’t know what he or 
she is talking about. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, McCORMACK, No, I will not yield. 

Ms. ABZUG. I am glad to see the gen- 
tleman knows what he is talking about. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Let me point out to 
the gentlewoman and to the members of 
the Committee what the gentlewoman 
would do with her amendment. The gen- 
tlewoman would prohibit this country 
from selling, for instance, medical iso- 
topes, industrial isotopes, nuclear ma- 
terial for agricultural research, nuclear 
material for medical pacemakers, and 
nuclear material for artificial hearts, to 
the following countries: 

The Philippines, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, Egypt, Israel, Japan, France, 
Australia, Belgium, Indonesia, and Italy, 
to name some. 

None of these countries have signed 
a nuclear nonproliferation treaty. I do 
not know what motivation they have for 
not signing, but I presume it is that since 
they are not making weapons and do not 
Possess nuclear weapons and since they 
are not making nuclear weapons, they 
obviously have no interest in selling 
weapons to anybody else; so they have, 
for their own reasons, decided not to sign 
a treaty that they will not transfer them. 
Yet all these countries are in need of the 
peaceful benefits of nuclear energy, such 
as would be prohibited under this amend- 
ment. Remember: this amendment pro- 
hibits not only the export and sale of 
special nuclear materials such as plu- 
tonium and uranium for reactors, but 
also source material and byproduct ma- 
terial, that is, all these isotopes used for 
all these peaceful nonmilitary purposes. 

This is just one example of not under- 
standing what one is trying to do, and 
no matter how sincere the gentlewoman 
may be, I suggest that we reject the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. ABZUG). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Huncate, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 15416) to amend the Atomic 
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Energy Act of 1964, as amended, and the 
Atomic Weapons Rewards Act of 1955, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 1225, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 377, nays 6, 
not voting 51, as follows: 


[Roll No, 434] 
YEAS—377 


Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H, 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Ill, 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinskli 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dorn 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards} Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif, 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 


Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 


Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 


Jones, N.C. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mezvinsky 


Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


Abzug 
Bennett 


Nix 

Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill, 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 

Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va, 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 


NAYS—6 


Dellums 
Harrington 
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Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 

Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablockt 
Zion 

Zwach 


Long, Md. 
Mitchell, Md. 


NOT VOTING—51 


Ashbrook 
Beard 
Brasco 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chisholm 


de la Garza 
Dent 

Diggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Fisher 

Fulton 
Gibbons 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hébert 
Holifield 
Jones, Ala, 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Litton 
McSpadden 


So the bill was passed. 


Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Byron 


Camp 
Carney, Ohio 


Eshleman 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 


Hudnut 
Hungate 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr, O'Neill with Mr. Reid. 
Mr. Carey of New York with Mr, Fisher. 


Mr. de la Garza with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 


Metcalfe 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mollohan 
O'Neill 

Owens 

Podell 

Quillen 

Reid 

Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Ruppe 
Schneebell 
Sikes 

Steiger, Ariz. 
Symington 
Ullman 
Williams 


Mr. Hébert with Mrs. Griffiths. 
Mr. Donohue with Mr. Gunter. 
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Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mrs. Hansen 
of Washington. 

Mr, Dent with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Roncalio of Wyoming with Mr. Mc- 
Spadden. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Mollohan. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Symington with Mrs, Chisholm. 

Mr, Jones of Alabama with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Fulton with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Jones of Oklahoma with Mr, Beard. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Brasco. 

Mr, Jones of Tennessee with Mr, Minshall 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Clay. 

Mr, Owens with Mr. Metcalfe. 

Mr, Landrum with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Litton with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mr, Downing with Mr. Steiger of Arizona. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr, Gibbons. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous matter on the bill 
just passed, H.R. 15416. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table a similar Senate bill (S. 
3669) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, and the Atomic 
Weapons Rewards Act of 1955, and for 
other purposes, and ask for its immediate 
consideration, 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 3669 
An act to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 

1954, as amended, and the Atomic Weap- 

ons Rewards Act of 1955, and for other 

purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Atomic Weapons Rewards Act of 1955 is 
amended as follows: 

(a) The initial section of the Act is 
amended by striking out the words “Atomic 
Weapons Rewards Act of 1955” and by sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof “Atomic Weapons 
and Special Nuclear Materials Rewards Act.” 

(b) Sections 2, 3, and 5 of the Act are 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Any person who furnishes original 
information to the United States— 

“(a) leading to the finding or other ac- 
quisition by the United States of special nu- 
clear material or an atomic weapon which 
has been introduced into the United States 
or manufactured or acquired therein con- 
trary to the laws of the United States, or 

“(b) with respect to the introduction 
or attempted introduction into the United 
States or the manufacture or acquisition or 
attempted manufacture or acquisition of, or 
a conspiracy to introduce into the United 
States or to manufacture or acquire, special 
nuclear material or an atomic weapon con- 
trary to the laws of the United States, or 
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“(c) with respect to the export or at- 
tempted export, or a conspiracy to export, 
special nuclear material or an atomic weap- 
on from the United States contrary to the 
laws of the United States, 
shall be rewarded by the payment of an 
amount not to exceed $500,000. 

“Sec. 3. The Attorney General shall de- 
termine whether a person furnishing infor- 
mation to the United States is entitled to 
a reward and the amount to be paid pur- 
suant to section 2. Before making a reward 
under this section the Attorney General shall 
advise and consult with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. A reward of $50,000 or more may 
not be made without the approval of the 
President.”. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Attorney General is au- 
thorized to hold such hearings and make, 
promulgate, issue, rescind, and amend such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

“(b) A determination made by the At- 
torney General under section 3 of this Act 
shall be final and conclusive and no court 
shall have power or jurisdiction to review 
it”. 

(c) Section 6 of the Act is amended by de- 
leting the words “Awards Board” and by sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the words “Attorney 
General”. 

Sec. 2. Section 54 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 54. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIAL 
NUCLEAR MATERIAL.—a. The Commission is 
authorized to cooperate with any nation or 
group of nations by distributing special nu- 
clear material and to distribute such special 
nuclear material, pursuant to the terms of 
an agreement for cooperation to which such 
nation or group of nations is a party and 
which is made in accordance with section 
123. Unless hereafter otherwise authorized 
by law the Commission shall be compensated 
for special nuclear material so distributed 
at not less than the Commission’s published 
charges applicable to the domestic distri- 
bution of such material, except that the 
Commission to assist and encourage research 
on peaceful uses or for medical therapy may 
So distribute without charge during any cal- 
endar year only a quantity of such material 
which at the time of transfer does not ex- 
ceed in value $10,000 in the case of one na- 
tion or $50,000 in the case of any group of 
nations. The Commission may distribute to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, or 
to any group of nations, only such amounts 
of special nuclear materials and for such 
period of time as are authorized by Congress: 
Provided, however, That, (i) notwithstand- 
ing this provision, the Commission is hereby 
authorized, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 123, to distribute to the Agency five 
thousand kilograms of contained uranium- 
235, five hundred grams of uranium-233, and 
three kilograms of plutonium, together with 
the amounts of special nuclear material 
which will match in amount the sum of all 
quantities of special nuclear materials made 
available by all other members of the Agency 
to June 1, 1960; and (ii) notwithstanding 
the foregoing provisions of this subsection, 
the Commission may distribute to the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, or to any 
group of nations, such other amounts of 
special nuclear materials and for such other 
periods of time as are established in writing 
by the Commission: Provided, however, That 
before they are established by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to this subdivision (ii), such 
proposed amounts and periods shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress and referred to the 
Joint Committee and a period of sixty days 
shall elapse while Congress is in session (in 
computing such sixty days, there shall be 
excluded the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
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more than three days): And provided 
further, That any such proposed amounts 
and periods shall not become effective if 
during such sixty-day period the Congress 
passes a concurrent resolution stating in sub- 
Stance that it does not favor the proposed 
action: And provided further, That prior to 
the elapse of the first thirty days of any 
such sixty-day period the Joint Committee 
shall submit a report to the Congress of its 
views and recommendations respecting the 
proposed amounts and periods and an ac- 
companying proposed concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that the Congress fa- 
vors, or does not favor, as the case may be, 
the proposed amounts or periods. The Com- 
mission may agree to repurchase any spe- 
cial nuclear material distributed under a 
sale arrangement pursuant to this subsec- 
tion which is not consumed in the course of 
the activities conducted in accordance with 
the agreement for cooperation, or any ura- 
nium remaining after irradiation of such spe- 
cial nuclear material, at a repurchase price 
not to exceed the Commission’s sale price 
for comparable special nuclear material or 
uranium in effect at the time of delivery of 
such material to the Commission. The Com- 
mission may also agree to purchase, consist- 
ent with and within the period of the agree- 
ment for cooperation, special nuclear ma- 
terial produced in a nuclear reactor located 
outside the United States through the use of 
special nuclear material which was leased or 
sold pursuant to this subsection. Under any 
such agreement the Commission shall pur- 
chase only such material as is delivered to the 
Commission during any period when there 
is in effect a guaranteed purchase price for 
the same material produced in a nuclear re- 
actor by a person licensed under section 104, 
established by the Commission pursuant to 
section 56, and the price to be paid shall 
be the price so established by the Commis- 
sion and in effect for the same material de- 
livered to the Commission. 

“b. Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 123, 124, and 125, the Commission is 
authorized to distribute to any person out- 
side the United States (1) plutonium con- 
taining 80 per centum or more by weight of 
plutonium-238, and (2) other special nuclear 
material when it has, in accordance with 
subsection 57d., exempted certain classes or 
quantities of such other special nuclear ma- 
terial or kinds of uses or users thereof from 
the requirements for a license set forth in 
this chapter. Unless hereafter otherwise au- 
thorized by law, the Commission shall be 
compensated for special nuclear material so 
distributed at not less than the Commission’s 
published charges applicable to the domestic 
distribution of such material. The Commis- 
sion shall not distribute any plutonium con- 
taining 80 per centum or more by weight of 
plutonium-238 to any person under this sub- 
section if, in its opinion, such distribution 
would be inimical to the common defense 
and security. The Commission may require 
such reports regarding the use of material 
distributed pursuant to the provisions of 
this subsection as it deems necessary. 

"c. The Commission is authorized to license 
or otherwise permit others to distribute spe- 
cial nuclear material to any person outside 
the United States under the same conditions, 
except as to charges, as would be applicable 
if the material were distributed by the 
Commission.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 57 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“d. The Commission is authorized to es- 
tablish classes of special nuclear material 
and to exempt certain classes or quantities 
of special nuclear material or kinds of uses 
or users from the requirements for a license 
set forth in this section when it make a find- 
ing that the exemtpion of such classes or 
quantities of special nuclear material or such 
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kinds of uses or users would not be inimical 
to the common defense and security and 
would not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to the health and safety of the public.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 81 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, is amended by deleting 
the word “licensees” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “qualified applicants” in 
the third sentence of such section and by 
deleting the fifth sentence of such section. 

Sec. 5. Sections 123, 124, and 125 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, are 
amended by substituting the term “54 a.” 
for the term “54.”. 

Sec. 6. Subsection 153. h of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by striking the figure “1974” and substi- 
tuting therefor the figures “1979”. 

Sec. 7. Subsection 161. i of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

"i, prescribe such regulations or orders as 
it may deem necessary (1) to protect Re- 
stricted Data received by any person in con- 
nection with any activity authorized pur- 
suant to this Act, (2) to guard against the 
loss or diversion of any special nuclear ma- 
terial acquired by any person pursuant to 
section 53 or produced by any person in 
connection with any activity authorized pur- 
suant to this Act, to prevent any use or dis- 
position thereof which the Commission may 
determine to be inimical to the common de- 
fense and security, including regulations or 
orders designating activities, involving quan- 
tities of special nuclear material which in 
the opinion of the Commission are important 
to the common defense and security, that 
may be conducted only by persons whose 
character, associations, and loyalty shall have 
been investigated under standards and spec- 
ifications established by the Commission 
and as to whom the Commission shall have 
determined that permitting each such person 
to conduct the activity will not be inimical 
to the common defense and security, and 
(3) to govern any activity authorized pur- 
suant to this Act, including standards and 
restrictions governing the design, location, 
and operation of facilities used in the con- 
duct of such activity, in order to protect 
health and to minimize danger to life or 
property;”. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 15416, was 
laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 2296, 
FOREST AND RANGELAND RE- 
NEWABLE RESOURCES PLANNING 
ACT OF 1974 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the Senate bill 
(S. 2296) to provide for the Forest Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture, to pro- 
tect, develop, and enhance the environ- 
ment of certain of the Nation’s lands 
and resources, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

{For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of July 25, 
1974.1 

Mr. RARICK (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
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that the further reading of the state- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the conference bill, as with the 
original House bill, is to establish more 
long-range planning for the National 
Forest System, and congressional control 
over management of National Forest 
System lands. 

The major provisions of H.R. 15283 
require the administration to prepare a 
national renewable resource assessment 
of all such lands and resources and a 
Forest Service renewable resource pro- 
gram, and that both the assessment and 
the program be submitted to Congress for 
review. The administration must also 
prepare an annual progress report. 

The Congress agreed to eliminate a 
provision allowing limited impoundment 
of funds appropriated for the act, but 
specified that the funds shall be expend- 
ed in accordance with the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974. 

Senate language to set the year 2000 
as the operational target year also was 
adopted by the conferees. By that year, 
the major portion of planned intensive 
management procedures are to be 
operating and all backlogs of needed 
treatment for renewable resources are to 
be reduced to a current basis. 

The conference substitute also pro- 
vides, similar to the House bill lan- 
guage, that the President prepare and 
submit to Congress a statement of policy 
to guide the framing of budget requests 
under the act. Congress may -revise or 
modify this statement within 60 days fol- 
lowing submission by the President. 

The conference substitute contains no 
express public participation provision, al- 
though the conferees noted that under 
existing law the Secretary of Agriculture 
has the authority to provide for needed 
public participation in development of 
the assessment, program, and resource 
inventories. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost estimate of $4.9 
million over the next 5 years remains 
the same as the original House bill esti- 
mate. The bill passed the House by an 
overwhelming vote and on 16 of 22 
points of discussion during the confer- 
ence. The House bill language was re- 
tained or the Senate bill language was 
deleted to conform with the House bill. 
The Senate provisions and compromises 
on the other six points were mainly tech- 
nical and improved the House bill. 

Of particular interest to the Members 
will be the constructive and helpful com- 
promise relating to funding of national 
forest development roads and trails. Un- 
der the conference substitute, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will be required to 
outline his total road program to the 
Congress in seeking funds for roads. 
Thus, credits to timber purchasers for 
roads they construct under timber sales 
contract arrangements will now be con- 
sidered as budget outlays and budget au- 
thority in accordance with the Budget 
and Impoundment Control Act. Along 
with roads constructed directly by the 
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Forest Service with appropriated funds, 
the Appropriations Act must now cover 
the “timber purchaser roads,” which 
are funded by credits to the timber pur- 
chasers under the timber sales contract. 
Since these purchaser credits will be 
budget outlays which will be discharged 
without the use of appropriated funds, 
it will be necessary for the new Con- 
gressional Budget Office which will be 
established under the 1974 Budget Act 
to develop a means to recognize their 
liquidation on the credit side of the 
ledger in establishing the annual balance 
between national income and expendi- 
tures. 

The committee recognizes that the 
amounts needed for timber purchaser 
roads cannot be estimated with preci- 
sion, since estimates are made between 
18 to 24 months in advance of the tim- 
ber sales themselves, and market and 
other conditions can infiuence the degree 
to which timber purchaser roads can be 
constructed. Thus, we expect the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Appropria- 
tions Committees will develop flexible 
arrangements which will assure that 
Congress can approve the overall na- 
tional forest road program including 
those constructed by timber purchasers, 
without impeding an orderly and ef- 
ficient timber sales program by the 
Forest Service. 

This legislation will provide purpose- 
ful direction for development and man- 
agement of the National Forest System. 
Through analysis and planning it will 
enable coordination of both the commod- 
ity and amenity resources and uses of 
that system. The renewable resources 
assessment and renewable resources pro- 
gram to be prepared under the terms of 
the bill will be the most comprehensive 
and coordinated situation review and ac- 
tion program statements ever prepared 
for either the national forests or the as- 
sociated work of the Forest Service in 
cooperative programs and research. Pro- 
vision is made for consideration of alter- 
native programs, Cost-benefit analyses 
will include consideration of not only di- 
rect but indirect returns as well as both 
tangible and intangible benefits. Devel- 
opment of the renewable resources pro- 
gram will be in accordance with the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Multiple Use- 
Sustained Yield Act of 1960 and the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 

The preparation and submission to the 
Congress of these two statements will 
provide the basis for a new era in wise 
long term use of all of the resources 
of the National Forest System. Enact- 
ment of this measure will mark the be- 
ginning of a new era of maturity in the 
development and management of these 
great resources. 

The needs and the desires of the Amer- 
ican people, the complexities of our cul- 
ture and an expanding national economy 
all impose new and increasing demands 
on basic natural resources. The forest, as 
a source of wood, water, recreation, and 
wildlife and forage for domestic live- 
stock, is uniquely able to respond to these 
modern challenges—with man’s consist- 
ent and dedicated assistance. And, in 
yielding all of these benefits to man, the 
forests demand a level of management 
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recognizing their esthetic and environ- 
mental qualities. 

This accommodation between man and 
nature, between human necessities and 
human desires, with full appreciation of 
the forest’s timeless meanings of dif- 
ferent things to different men, is essence 
of the Forest and Rangeland Renewable 
Resources Planning Act of 1974. 

The details of sound forest manage- 
ment will vary with locality and by 
objectives of ownership but, overall, the 
purpose of sound planning over prolong- 
ed periods will be to attain full considera- 
tions. The general trend of forest man- 
agement has been toward achieving full 
production with the aid of continuing 
research and improved technology. Sub- 
stantial improvement in direction and 
magnitude must be made, however, to 
meet the requirements of the future. 
These opportunities are inherent in the 
legislation before us. Passage of this bill 
will enable the Nation to accelerate ap- 
plication of advanced management prac- 
tices which will give maximum sustained 
production to the economy and con- 
tribute fully to the welfare and enjoy- 
ment of its citizens. 

Any forest, managed below its full 
potential to return the benefits the owner 
seeks, fails to realize its role in the well- 
being and security of the Nation and its 
people. We are on the threshold of a new 
day in forest management when the 
desert will literally blossom like the rose. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
conference report so that the Congress 
can move forward in establishing a long- 
range planning program to provide maxi- 
mum use and protection of our National 
Forest lands. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RARICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. WYATT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would congratulate the 
conferees on an excellent job in bring- 
ing back to the House essentially the 
House bill. This bill, when passed by the 
House and passed by the Senate on the 
conference report I am advised tomor- 
row, will be a long and important step 
forward in a meaningful, long-range, 
sensible management of the forest re- 
sources that this Nation has. I am ad- 
vised again that the legislation liaison 
people in the executive department will 
advise the President to sign this bill 
when the conference report is passed. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Louisiana. I happen 
to be one who believes our forests are a 
renewable resource. In other words, we 
can have our cake and eat it, too. This 
bill is designed to do just that. This is 
a step in the right direction, I believe, 
and I trust that this bill will pass. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I strongly support the adoption of the 
conference report on S. 2296, the Forest 
and Rangeland Renewable Resources 
Planning Act of 1974. I was a cosponsor 
of this legislation in the House, and am 
pleased to see S. 2296 brought to the floor 
for final approval. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee and the subcommittee with 
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jurisdiction over the Forest Service, I 
have found myself facing the task of try- 
ing to determine whether the budget re- 
quest for a given program represents a 
sound mix of funding to meet current as 
well as future needs. In the absence of 
an agreed upon set of goals or priorities, 
this problem is complicated by the need 
to balance the fiscal requirements of 
competing programs. 

In the area of natural resources it is 
always easy to defer those actions that 
have long-term benefits, and difficult to 
provide the funds to meet current and 
ongoing needs. This has been true under 
both Democratic and Republican admin- 
istrations. The current reforestation 
backlog and inadequate recreation facili- 
ties on the national forestlands bear 
testimony to this fact. 

The need to balance funding for vari- 
ous programs is complicated in the field 
of natural resources because an effective 
multiple-use program must strike a 
sound balance of effort. In addition, our 
forest and range resources are both pub- 
licly and privately held. We have pro- 
grams designed to foster private initia- 
tive and we have others that govern the 
level of activity on the public lands. Each 
of these must also be balanced if we are 
going to secure the resources that our 
Nation needs. 

This bill will provide a framework for 
policymaking that will enable both the 
Executive and the Congress to do a bet- 
ter job of managing our national forests 
and rangelands. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is direct- 
ed to prepare a renewable resource as- 
sessment which is to be periodically up- 
dated. It will serve as a basic body of 
data and information on which informed 
decision can be based. In my work on 
the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Interior and Related Agencies it 
has been a shock to find out how little 
the Federal Government really knows 
about the public’s resources. 

In addition to preparing the assess- 
ment, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
prepare a recommended renewable re- 
sources program, This too is to be up- 
dated periodically. 

The President shall transmit to the 
Congress the assessment and program 
along with a detailed statement of policy 
intended for use in framing budget re- 
quests for the Forest Service. The Con- 
gress then has 60 days to review the 
statement of policy and act to revise or 
disapprove it. 

An annual report is to be submitted to 
Congress with the budget expressing in 
qualitative and quantitative terms the 
extent to which the programs projected 
meet the policies approved by Congress. 

S. 2296 is in the same spirit as the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974. It will give Congress 
more control over the Forest Service 
budget, and allow both Congress and the 
Executive to make more informed judg- 
ments on Forest Service programs. S. 
2296 will assist in setting national prior- 
ities for renewable resource management 
that recognizes the long term needs of 
our national forests and rangelands. 

I commend both the distinguished 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, 
(Mr. PoacE) and the distinguished chair- 
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man of the Subcommittee on Forests 
(Mr. Rarick) for the fine job they have 
done in developing this legislation. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 
conference report. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
FLEXIBILITY IN URBAN TRANS- 
PORTATION POLICIES—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO, 
93-328) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The promotion of desirable community 
development and flexibility in urban 
transportation policies are principal 
goals of this administration. 

It is clear that in order to promote 
the orderly development of urban areas 
according to local priorities, our efforts 
should be focused on measures which 
better integrate and coordinate all modes 
of transportation in urban areas with 
other physical and social programs. 
Moreover, State and local governments 
should be given greater participation in 
major decisions in the use of Federal 
programs affecting community develop- 
ment. 

I am pleased to submit to the Con- 
gress this report which summarizes the 
many ways in which the executive branch 
of the Federal Government is working 
to effect significant improvements to- 
ward that end. 

The report was prepared jointly by 
the Departments of Transportation and 
of Housing and Urban Development as 
required by section 4(g) of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act of 1966. In 
particular, it documents the coopera- 
tive efforts on legislative proposals, pol- 
icies and activities that are being taken 
by this administration to assure that 
urban transportation systems most ef- 
fectively serve both national transpor- 
tation needs and the development pol- 
icies of individual urban areas. 

I commend this report to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE HovsE, August 1, 1974. 


WORLD WEATHER PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 


A well-known maxim says, “Every- 
body talks about the weather, but no- 
body does anything about it.” 

That maxim is no longer valid. We 
are confident that the knowledge of 
weather we are gaining through studies 
and experiments carried out under the 
World Weather Program will give man 
the understanding, tools and techniques 
necessary to cope with his atmosphere. 

We are continuing to make substantial 
progress in furthering the goals of this 
program. These goals are: 

—To extend the time, range and scope 

of weather predictions; 

—To assess the impact of atmospheric 

pollution on environmental quality; 

—To study the feasibility and the con- 

sequences of weather modification; 

—To encourage international coopera- 

tion in meeting the meteorological 
needs of all nations. 

The United States will soon begin con- 
tinuous viewing of storms over much of 
the earth’s surface through the use of 
two geostationary satellites. These satel- 
lites will also relay information from 
remote observing stations, thereby 
strengthening our ability to warn of po- 
tential natural disasters. 

In cooperation with other nations, we 
expect soon to make five such satellites 
operational. 

Immediate gains in weather predicting 
are also being made through increased 
computer power. This increased com- 
puter use will also in time produce long- 
term gains in both immediate and ex- 
tended range prediction of global 
weather conditions and in the assess- 
ment of the impact of man’s activities 
upon climate and weather. 

During June through September this 
year a major international experiment 
will be conducted in the tropical Atlan- 
tic. This experiment is expected to pro- 
vide new information on the origin of 
tropical storms and hurricanes, and the 
effects of these storms on global circu- 
lation. 

In accordance with Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 67 of the 90th Congress, I am 
pleased to transmit this annual report 
describing the current and planned ac- 
tivities of Federal agencies participating 
in the World Weather Program. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, August 1, 1974. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. -RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material on the con- 
ference report on the Senate bill, S. 
2296, just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 11873, 
ANIMAL HEALTH RESEARCH ACT 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
11873) to authorize the Secretary of 
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Agriculture to encourage and assist the 
several States in carrying out a program 
of animal health research, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of July 12, 
1974.) ` 

Mr. MELCHER (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the conference bill before us is the 
authorization to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to encourage and assist the sev- 
eral States in carrying out a program of 
animal health research., 

Essentially, this is the same bill that 
cleared the House on February 7 of this 
year. The Senate passed the bill on 
March 28 with but minor changes, the 
majority of which were technical and 
clarifying amendments. 

Of the amendments other than tech- 
nical ones made by the Senate, the con- 
ferees determined that the amendment 
with regard to research on fresh water 
fish and shellfish, and the amendments 
allowing, as a research purpose under 
the bill, the study of the loss of livestock 
due to transportation and handling war- 
ranted inclusion in the final product of 
the conference. The conferees noted that 
a Senate provision requiring a horse cen- 
sus was not necessary in view of the in- 
herent authority of the Secretary under 
the Organic Act. 

This is a very good bill, Mr. Speaker, 
for both the consumer and the producer. 
It is a basic bill in medical research. It 
will assist in human medical research, 
as veterinary research always does, and 
the bill will have the ultimate outcome 
of assisting not only our medical knowl- 
edge but also of having an economic im- 
pact on lowering the price of meat to 
some extent. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
conference report, and I will be glad to 
answer questions of any Member. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this looks 
like a lot of additional money for this 
purpose. Will this authorize a total of $47 
million in the three categories to be 
found on page 2 of the conference 
report? 

MELCHER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. It is $47 million annually 
in the three items? 

Mr. MELCHER. That is correct, $47 
million in each year. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that above or below the 
House figure? 

Mr. MELCHER. This is $2 million 
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above the House figure and $28 million 
below the Senate figure. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
posed this bill originally when it was be- 
fore this body. I said at that time that 
this was a complete duplication of efforts. 
I want to repeat that same statement to- 
day. This work is being done now at the 
present time in practically every land- 
grant college in the entire United States. 
Every week those of us who read the re- 
ports coming out of the USDA will see 
that practically every week and some- 
times two or three times a week grants 
are made of various kinds to land grant 
colleges to do research. 

As the gentleman from Montana just 
said, when this bill left the House it 
called for an expenditure of $47 million. 
The other body raised that considerably. 
We did win the battle and as he also 
states, not only the $47 million, which is 
just $2 million over what it was when it 
left the House; but I would like to point 
out that not one penny of this $47 mil- 
lion is budgeted. 

The other body did add a rather in- 
teresting thing. It was interesting to me, 
at least. The other body called for a 
horse census, I asked one of the distin- 
guished members of the conference com- 
mittee from the other body to justify a 
horse census. Well, I received a very dip- 
lomatic reply from him, He said, “Just 
because we want a horse census.” 

I did not think that was justifying it, 
but that is the reply I got. 

Fortunately, the House Members were 
able to get that out, because we told 
them this would certainly be subject to 
a point of order in this body. 

I can assure this body, at least I can 
assure them, that a horse census will be 
hidden somewhere in another bill that 
comes from the other body. 

I still do not think this is a good bill, 
but I shall not say anything more in op- 
position than I have said. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of this conference report. 
It was amply shown in the hearings be- 
fore the Livestock and Grain Subcommit- 
tee and the full committee that there are 
tremendous losses of livestock through 
disease each year which greatly add to 
the cost of meat in this country. The re- 
search that we obtain through this bill 
is going to yield great dividends to the 
American people, particularly the con- 
suming public, in the long run. It would 
be penny-wise and pound-foolish for us 
to vote against this conference report. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has shown that 
we have in excess of $4 billion annual 
loss of meat and poultry through sick- 
ness and disease. The bill not only has 
the basic purpose of research for veteri- 
narian and medical purposes, it also has 
the economic impact of trying to reduce 
that annual loss. The bill will broaden 
the research effort nationwide. 

I think the providing of a relatively 
small amount of money that this bill 
carries with it will assist this country 
in moving forward with the eradication 
of disease. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 
conference report. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 15578, SMALL BUSINESS 
AMENDMENT OF 1974 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 1246 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1246 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15578) to amend the Small Business Act, the 
Small Business Investment Act, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against sections 2 and 5 of said bill for fail- 
ure to comply with the provisions of clause 
4, rule XXI, are hereby waived. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. Martin), pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1246 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate on H.R. 15578, a bill to 
amend the Small Business Act and the 
Small Business Investment Act. 

House Resolution 1246 provides that 
all points of order against sections 2 and 
5 of the bill for failure to comply with 
the provisions of clause 4, rule XXI of 
the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives—prohibiting appropriations in a 
legislative measure—are waived. 

H.R. 15578 increases the overall loan, 
guaranty and investment ceilings of the 
Small Business Act. Under the legisla- 
tion which expired June 30, 1974, the 
SBA was allowed to have outstanding in 
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all of its lending programs, other than 
disaster loans, $4.875 billion. H.R. 15578 
increases the overall ceiling to $6 bil- 
lion with increases in several subceilings 
for programs such as small business in- 
vestment companies and economic op- 
portunity loans. 

H.R. 15578 also directs the General 
Accounting Office to conduct a complete 
audit of the SBA including all of its pro- 
grams and field offices and to provide the 
Congress with the results of that audit 
not later than 6 months from the date 
of enactment of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1246 in order that we 
may discuss, debate and pass H.R. 15578. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule, House Resolu- 
tion 1246, provides for the consideration 
of H.R. 15578—Small Business Amend- 
ments of 1974, under an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate. There is also 
an additional provision in the rule which 
waives points of order against sections 2 
and 5 of the bill for failure to comply 
with clause 4 of rule XXI. Clause 4 of rule 
XXI prohibits appropriations on a legis- 
lative bill. Clauses 2 and 5 include provi- 
sions establishing new revolving funds 
and transferring specified amounts from 
an existing fund to a new fund. These 
provisions require a waiver. 

The primary purpose of H.R. 15578 is 
to increase the overall loan, guaranty, 
and investment ceilings of the Small 
Business Administration. At the present 
time the Agency can have outstanding in 
all of its lending programs other than 
disaster loans, $4,875,000,000. This bill 
would increase the overall ceiling to 
$6 billion with increases in several sub- 
ceilings for programs such as small busi- 
ness investment companies and economic 
opportunity loans. 

This bill also transfers the functions 
of the Economic Opportunity Act which 
have been carried out by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to the Small Busi- 
ness Act. 

The committee report estimates that 
there is no budgetary impact involved in 
raising loan ceilings. The only cost in- 
cluded in the cost estimate is for admin- 
istrative charges. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this rule in 
order that the House may proceed to 
consider the merits of this bill. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the re- 
solution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

. ne motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 13044, AMENDING AND EX- 
TENDING THE DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1974 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1233 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1233 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 

resolution it shall be in order to move that 
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the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 13044) 
to amend the Defense Production Act of 
1950. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 
After the passage of H.R. 13044, the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency shall be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of 
the bill S. 3270, and it shall then be in order 
in the House to move to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the said Senate bill 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 13044 as passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California (Mr. Sisk) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Martin), pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1233 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate on H.R. 13044, a bill to 
amend the Defense Production Act of 
1950. 

House Resolution 1233 provides that 
after the passage of H.R. 13044, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency shall 
be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill S. 3270, and it shall 
then be in order in the Hous2 to move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of S. 3270 and insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions contained in H.R. 13044 as 
passed by the House. 

H.R. 13044 extends for 1 additional 
year, through June 30, 1975, the powers 
of the President under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. These powers in- 
clude among others, the power to estab- 
lish priorities for defense contracts; the 
power to allocate materials for defense 
purposes; authority to guarantee loans 
made in connection with defense pur- 
poses; the authority to guarantee loans 
made in connection with defense con- 
tracts; and the authority to make loans 
and purchases to build up our defense 
capacity and assure supplies of defense 
materials and to carry out existing con- 
tracts. 

H.R. 13044 also requires the Office of 
Management and Budget to study and 
report its findings to the Congress by 
March 1, 1975 recommending legislative 
and administrative actions for a com- 
prehensive strategic stockpiling and in- 
ventories policy to facilitate the avail- 
ability of essential natural resources and 
to prevent economic disruptions, unrea- 
sonable increases and erratic fluctuations 
in the price of such resources. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1233 in order that we 
may discuss, debate, and pass H.R. 13044. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1233 is 
the rule providing for the consideration 
of H.R. 13044, the Defense Production 
Act amendments. This is an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate. In addi- 
tion, there is provision for inserting the 
House-passed language in the Senate bill 
after completion of action on the House 
bill. 

H.R. 13044 would extend the powers of 
the President under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act for 1 additional year. These 
powers include, first, power to establish 
priorities for defense contracts; second, 
power to allocate materials for defense 
purposes; and, third, authority to guar- 
antee loans made in connection with de- 
fense contracts. 

The bill amends the act to change the 
method by which Defense Production Act 
stockpile material is financed by provid- 
ing for authorization of funds for stock- 
pile financing through congressional ap- 
propriations. It also requires the OMB to 
produce a study and report to Congress 
by March 1, 1975, recommending legisla- 
tive and administrative actions for a 
comprehensive strategic stockpiling and 
inventories policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this rule in or- 
der that the House may proceed to con- 
sider the merits of this bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SMALL BUSINESS AMENDMENT OF 
1974 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15578), to amend the 
Small Business Act, the Small Business 
Investment Act, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. STEPHENS). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 15578, with 
Mrs. MINK in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. STEPHENS) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. J. WIL- 
LIAM STANTON) will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. STEPHENS). 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Madam Chairman, the legislation be- 
fore the House today, H.R. 15578, is ex- 
tremely important to the future of small 
business in this country. The importance 
of the bill I feel was reflected by the 
unanimous vote with which the legisla- 
tion was reported in both the subcom- 
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mittee and the full Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

I do not want to take up too much 
time explaining the bill on a section-by- 
section basis since such a summary is 
available in the report on this legisla- 
tion. However, let me discuss some of the 
highlights of the bill. First, the legisla- 
tion would increase the authorized loan 
ceiling under which the Small Business 
Administration operates from $4.875 bil- 
lion to $6 billion. This does not provide 
the agency with any additional funds, 
but merely allows the agency to expend 
funds it already has or will obtain 
through the appropriation process. With- 
out this increase, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will be unable to continue 
its loan and guaranty programs. For a 
number of years the committee and its 
reports on SBA legislation has directed 
that agency to move back into the direct 
loan field at a much greater rate than 
it has in recent years. In 1965, for ex- 
ample, 92 percent of SBA business loan 
activities were in the form of direct or 
immediate participation loans. However, 
in 1973 only 6.8 percent of the SBA loan 
volume was in direct or immediate par- 
ticipation loans. The Administration has 
continued to ignore the committee’s re- 
quests to make more direct loans avail- 
able to small businessmen. Because of 
this, the legislation contains a provision 
requiring the SBA to make $400 million 
in direct loans available before the end 
of the current fiscal year. 

Your committee recognizes that such 
a requirement may require a supple- 
mentary appropriation and expects the 
SBA to apply for additional funds if they 
are necessary. The Office of Management 
and Budget has restricted the SBA direct 
loan activities in the past because these 
loans were made at a statutory interest 
rate of 54 percent, which was below the 
cost to the government to obtain funds 
for relending. The Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has remedied that 
objection by removing the 5% percent 
statutory rate and substituting instead 
a rate that will be based upon the cost of 
money to the Government as determined 
by available yields of Government securi- 
ties plus one-fourth of 1 percent for 
servicing and other SBA expenses. Under 
current conditions that rate on such 
loans will now become profit making in- 
vestments. 

While it might be argued that the 
legislation is increasing the SBA interest 
rate, in actuality just the opposite is true 
since almost all of SBA lending is done 
on a guaranteed basis. A small business- 
man obtains his money from a com- 
mercial bank with the SBA providing 
only a guaranty of repayment. The in- 
terest rate on these loans has gone as 
high as 12 percent and is currently in 
the 10 to 104% percent category. As you 
can see, the new interest rate formula 
would make loans available at 5% per- 
cent which is far less than the 10 to 1014 
percent figure now being charged on most 
SBA loans. 

Many Members have introduced bills 
dealing with small businesses’ hardships 
caused by the energy crisis. Section 8 is 
our attempt to respond to these nu- 
merous bills since we allow SBA to make 
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direct or guaranteed loans on a disaster 
basis to those who are drastically af- 
fected. It also covers authority to re- 
finance existing loans. 

Before concluding, let me turn to one 
other important area of the bill. I am 
sure all members have read about the 
oversight investigation that has been 
conducted by the Small Business Sub- 
committee. Quite frankly, Small Business 
Subcommittee members have been con- 
cerned at what we have found in the 
Small Business Administration. Our find- 
ings have ranged from clear criminal 
acts both inside and outside of the 
Agency, to simple mismanagement. 
Some members of the Small Business 
Subcommittee and the full Banking and 
Currency Committee were very hesitant 
about providing SBA with increased au- 
thorization, but failed to withhold this 
authorization because it would penalize 
small businessmen throughout the coun- 
try more than it would hurt the Agency. 

In order to safeguard the taxpayers’ 
funds and to clean up the operations of 
the Small Business Administration a 
number of safeguards have been written 
into the legislation. First the legislation 
calls for a full audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office of the entire Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the first such audit 
to my understanding since the inception 
of the Agency. Second, the legislation 
provides SBA with new investigatory 
powers including the use of subpenas 
in dealing with problem areas and third 
the legislation requires the SBA to for- 
ward to the Banking Committees of both 
Houses the results of any investigations 
that it conducts during the year. This 
will enable the committees to determine 
if the Small Business Administration is 
making a bona fide attempt to continue 
to clean up its bad spots. 

Madam Chairman, I urge the enact- 
ment of H.R. 15578. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will be glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
STEPHENS) for yielding to me. I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
in the House that ROBERT G. STEPHENS as 
chairman of the subcommittee has con- 
ducted one of the most comprehensive 
examinations of an agency that I have 
seen in the last 10 years as a Member of 
this Congress. 

We have held hearings in Atlanta, in 
Chicago, in Milwaukee, and other parts 
of the country. 

I am one of those who, as a member of 
the subcommittee, said that because of 
the fraud and criminal activity that we 
found which, in my opinion, would total 
over $100 million in loans that were 
made, guaranteed loans, with the bank- 
ers of this country to small businessmen, 
that I was very reluctant to support the 
legislation. But I am doing so tonight be- 
cause of the millions of honest business- 
men in this country who need the Small 
Business Administration. However, I 
want to warn the Members of this Con- 
gress that as they vote for this legislation 
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to make sure that in the future this leg- 
islation does not become an adjunct to 
the banking industry in this country 
where we guarantee loans that are made 
with banks, and then when these loans 
are made they are not able to be paid 
back. 

For that reason I want to compliment 
the chairman of this committee, and our 
chief investigator, for the tremendous 
job that they have done on behalf of the 
committee, and on behalf of the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

Madam Chairman, my reluctant sup- 
port for the legislation is not because 
of the job that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has been doing in recent 
years but in spite of it. 

I sincerely wish that there was some 
way that the Congress could channel 
aid to small businessmen without going 
through the SBA. I do not want my re- 
marks to be construed as a blanket in- 
dictment of all SBA offices and their em- 
ployees for I am certain there are a 
large number of employees who perform 
their job in a highly conscientious man- 
ner. But there appears to be a growing 
number of SBA officials who are more 
interested in turning a fast buck than 
helping small businessmen. 

For more than 8 months the Small 
Business Subcommittee, on which I 
serve, has been conducting an investi- 
gation into the operations of the Small 
Business Administration. Virtually every 
day we have discovered new problems 
within the agency which range from 
out-and-out criminal fraud to simple 
mismanagement. At the beginning of 
our investigation, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee’s Chief Investigator 
testified that he had found problems in 
some 20 SBA offices. That was at the be- 
ginning of our investigation, and since 
then we have uncovered problems in 
many more offices including a number of 
criminal violations. 

We have reported all of our findings to 
the FBI and the Justice Department and 
also to the SBA. I wish I could report to 
this body that there has been a concerted 
effort on the part of the administration 
to clean up SBA and punish the wrong 
doers. But the only time we have seen 
any action is after we have pushed and 
prodded the agencies involved in the 
clean-up program. For instance, in Chi- 
cago the subcommittee uncovered a 
$388,000 loan that had been in default 
for nearly 3 years. The SBA had taken 
no action to collect this loan even though 
the borrower had violated a number of 
SBA regulations in connection with the 
loan and had virtually thumbed its nose 
at the agency. Although the borrower 
had defaulted on the loan, it is my un- 
derstanding that he had opened a new 
publishing business and was driving 
around Chicago in a new car. 

Only 4 days after the subcommittee 
held hearings in Chicago and questioned 
SBA’s lack of collection efforts in this 
loan, the agency filed suit to recover the 
loan and less than a month after our 
hearings in Chicago a former SBA em- 
ployee was indicted by a Federal grand 
jury for accepting a bribe in connection 
with a fraudulent loan. Less than a week 
later an SBA borrower entered a guilty 
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plea in connection with obtaining a 
fraudulent loan. 

Thus, before the subcommittee went to 
Chicago there was virtually no action to 
clean up the SBA mess and after the sub- 
committee’s prodding it appears we are 
getting some action. 

Unfortunately, we are not getting ac- 
tion from all sections of the country. 
Some indictments were handed down re- 
cently in Philadelphia but it took Fed- 
eral officials nearly 18 months to get in- 
dictments in what appeared to be a sim- 
ple case. In New York City, a Dr. Thomas 
Matthew has apparently ripped off the 
SBA for several hundred thousand dol- 
lars and SBA recently told the commit- 
tee there appears to be no way the Gov- 
ernment can get the money back. The 
same Dr. Matthew has been convicted by 
a Queens County court in New York City 
on numerous counts of misuse of Federal 
funds. Yet Federal authorities have 
never prosecuted Dr. Matthew. One of 
the reasons why Dr. Matthew was never 
prosecuted may well be his strong ties 
to the White House. The subcommittee 
heard from SBA investigators that they 
were called to the White House to dis- 
cuss the Dr. Matthew case and subse- 
quent to that discussion the investigator 
was called by a high level SBA official 
with a request to destroy the Dr. Matthew 
investigation report. 

There has also been little action in the 
Richmond, Va., SBA investigation, even 
though the subcommittee was told that 
indictments would be handed down in 
January. 

If the Justice Department ever gets 
around to prosecuting the wrongdoers 
in Richmond, in my opinion they are go- 
ing to find a trail of criminal activities 
that leads back and forth across this 
country. Had it not been for the sub- 
committee going into the Richmond, Va., 
SBA office in connection with its inves- 
tigation, the taxpayers would have lost 
millions of dollars more than has already 
been lost in illegal loans out of that office. 

In the face of all this evidence, the 
SBA acts as if these are only isolated 
cases involving only a few wrong doers. 
SBA Administrator Kleppe, for instance; 
made a speech in which he said that the 
losses in Richmond would amount to no 
more than $50,000 and he chastised the 
subcommittee for blowing a small situa- 
tion out of proportion. Now Mr. Kleppe 
has had to repudiate that statement. He 
has found what the subcommittee has 
known all along—that the Richmond 
losses may amount to millions of dollars. 

Madam Chairman, I am supporting 
this legislation today but I want to make 
it clear that I am not going to diminish 
my public demands for action on the 
part of the Justice Department and the 
Small Business Administration to punish 
the criminals within the SBA and those 
on the outside who are trying to take 
advantage of the Agency. If SBA of- 
ficials cannot clean up their own shop 
then it is time to remove those officials. 
And it is time for the Justice Department 
to stop its foot dragging and begin ac- 
tive prosecution of law breakers involved 
in small business crimes. 

Madam Chairman, I have nothing 
personal against Mr. Kleppe or any of 
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the SBA staff. I merely want to go on 
record and state that these bad practices 
must stop and that SBA go back to oper- 
ating as the Congress intended—with 
fairness and equity to all. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Madam Chairman, 
my sentiments concerning this legisla- 
tion tend to parallel those expressed by 
the distinguished colleague from Illinois. 

The urgent need by thousands of small 
businessmen impels me to add my voice 
of support. 

For years I have been bitterly disap- 
pointed to watch the activities of the 
SBA degenerate to that of an accomplice 
of financial institutions in the charging 
of extremely high—indeed exhorbitant, 
if not actually usurious—interest rates. 
Indeed, the way SBA has been operating 
in the past few years—unfortunately 
with acquiescence of the Congress—has 
given serious reason to wonder why it 
should be continued at all. Only a meager 
amount of money has been utilized for 
direct loan purposes—almost all SBA 
help has been on a participatory basis, 
yielding up the hapless businessman into 
the clutches of the usurer—and thereby 
vitiating the principal reason or cause 
for the very existence of SBA. 

In truth, because of the insistent pres- 
sure exerted by a few of us on the sub- 
committee, this bill for the first time 
mandates a substantial sum for direct 
loan. 

This is one principal reason why I sup- 
port this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Madam Chairman, I am 
certain that virtually every Member of 
this body has received letters from small 
businessmen in recent months complain- 
ing of the hardships imposed upon them 
by the energy crisis. 

In fact, more than 100 Members have 
cosponsored legislation of various types 
to provide assistance to small business- 
men who have been injured by the energy 
crisis. 

It is because of this widespread inter- 
est in the energy crisis and its relation to 
small business that it is imperative that 
this body enact H.R. 15578 since section 
8 of the legislation will allow the Small 
Business Administration to make loans 
to small business concerns that have been 
adversely affected by a shortage of fuel, 
electrical energy or energy-producing re- 
sources or by a shortage of raw or proc- 
essed materials resulting from such 
shortages. 

The legislation will allow the Small 
Business Administration to make new 
loans or to refinance existing indebted- 
ness and to provide such assistance at a 
rate of interest that will be pegged to the 
cost of money to the Government plus 
one-fourth of 1 percent. Under current 
market conditions the interest rate on 
such loans would be 64% percent. 

Madam Chairman, I would be less than 
candid if I did not make it clear that en- 
actment of this legislation is not going 
to solve the energy crisis problem for all 
small businessmen. In fact, the number 
of small businessmen who are helped will 
depend entirely on the amount of money 
that the administration is willing to place 
in its budget to fund this loan program. 

It is my understanding that the Small 
Business Administration has only a little 
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over $100 million in its disaster fund at 
the present time. Even if all of that 
money could be made available for en- 
ergy crisis loans, it would cover only a 
small portion of the entire problem. It 
must be remembered that the disaster 
fund has to be used for all disaster loan 
programs with the greatest emphasis on 
the physical disasters such as floods, 
tornadoes and earthquakes. 

Although I am hesitant to make an 
estimate, I will say that it will take at 
least a billion dollars of disaster loan 
funds channeled into energy crisis loans 
in order to even begin to ease the prob- 
lem. Unless the administration is willing 
to make that kind of commitment to 
small businessmen, then I question 
whether this legislation will have the im- 
pact which is intended. 

And of equal importance to small busi- 
nessmen is the need to solve the energy 
crisis problem. For instance, hundreds of 
motel operators throughout the country 
have written me expressing their support 
for this legislation. They point out that 
because of the gasoline shortage and the 
resulting lack of travel the motel busi- 
ness in many areas is at a virtual stand- 
still. If the legislation is enacted and 
funded, the Small Business Administra- 
tion will be able to make loans to help 
these motel operators meet their mort- 
gage payments—but that is not going to 
put more travelers on the road and more 
income into the cash registers of the 
motels. Unless we can solve the energy 
crisis we are only forestalling the end for 
not only motel operators but thousands 
of small businessmen throughout the 
country whose livelihood is based on the 
income from travel. 

This then is a stopgap measure but 
hopefully it will save thousands of busi- 
nesses that might otherwise go under 
before the energy crisis can be resolved. 

Madam Chairman, I strongly support 
H.R. 15578 and urge its enactment and in 
doing so urge this body to take all neces- 
sary action on measures designed to solve 
the energy crisis for unless we solve the 
energy crisis the passage of the legisla- 
ber here today will be totally meaning- 
ess. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, I 
wish to thank the gentleman for his sup- 
port of this legislation. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Madam Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman from Georgia for 
yielding me on the subject of H.R. 15578. 
I would like to take this time to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Georgia, who 
has served as chairman of this Small 
Business Subcommittee. He has taken 
this subcommittee through some very 
difficult hearings relating to the Small 
Business Administration. During these 
hearings Mr. STEPHENS has been very fair 
and complete in the way that he has 
made sure that the small business people 
of this country who depend on the SBA 
have been adequately protected. 

The gentleman from Georgia has made 
sure that we have had total and com- 
plete hearings on the charges and 
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countercharges that were made relating 
to the Small Business Administration. 

Because of these hearings it was neces- 
sary to withhold this legislation from 
passage until many of the complaints 
and charges were cleaned up. 

During all of this time the gentleman 
from Georgia was extremely fair, and 
made sure that the committee had all 
the facts. The Administrator, Mr. Kleppe 
was given adequate time to respond to 
the many charges that were made by 
both employees of the Small Business 
Administration and by outsiders. 

Through all of this the gentleman from 
Georgia has maintained a sense of bal- 
ance, and a sense of fairness and decency 
that we do not always find when it is 
politically popular to jump on troubled 
agencies. 

So I think that the Members of the 
House should know that, without any 
doubt, the gentleman from Georgia has 
consistently worked to make sure that 
we did not just rush ahead with this 
legislation to increase the ceiling, with- 
out first making sure that the SBA house 
was in order, and, that the improper 
practices found in the hearings were 
curbed and stopped. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
for his very, very fine sense of fairness. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I certainly appreciate 
the statement the gentleman made. If he 
keeps on talking like that, I will be glad 
to yield some more time to him. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to echo the sentiments of the 
last speaker and the speaker who pre- 
ceded him. It has been one of the more 
pleasurable aspects of my short time in 
this Congress to sit on this particular 
subcommittee and to witness the way in 
which the chairman of the subcommittee 
focused in on a rigorous kind of investi- 
gation, but never at any time lost sight 
of the fact that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was necessary for the well- 
being of small businessmen in this coun- 
try. I, too, want to publicly express my 
appreciation for the way in which the 
investigations and the hearings have 
been handled. 

When the Senate passed S. 3331, their 
version of H.R. 15578, the bill we are 
presently considering, there was a pro- 
vision to increase the small business 7(a) 
loan maximum from $350,000 to $500,000. 

Today I offer a similar amendment. 

The 7(a) loan is to enable small busi- 
ness concerns to finance plant construc- 
tion, conversion, equipment, facilities, 
supplies, materials; and to supply such 
concerns with working capital. 

The critical issue here seems to be 
“what is the size of small business?” 
Would an increase in the 7(a) loan maxi- 
mum from $350,000 to $500,000 make a 
small business a big business? The an- 
swer is clearly “no.” 

The $350,000 maximum has not been 
changed since 1958. Since that time the 
rapid inflationary spiral in our economy 
has caused the cost of business plant and 
equipment to increase 47 percent; the 
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increase in labor unit cost has risen 49 
percent; consumer prices have gone up 54 
percent. According to current economic 
indicators $539,000 is needed in 1974 to 
purchase what $350,000 bought in 1958. 
This ceiling increase would technically 
apply only to guarantee and participa- 
tion loans because of the administratively 
set ceiling of $100,000 on all SBA direct 
loans. 

The net effect of not increasing the 
7(a) loan ceiling is to make a 1974 small 
business smaller with less chance to be- 
come a big business than its 1958 counter- 
part. 

I urge passage of this amendment. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Madam Chairman, I rise to urge the 
passage of H.R. 15578, the Small Busi- 
ness Amendments of 1974. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Small Business of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the Select 
Committee on Small Business, I am con- 
vinced that these amendments provide 
an improved, expanded, and more re- 
sponsible approach to fulfilling the needs 
of the small business community of this 
Nation. 

Both the Select Committee on Small 
Business and the Subcommittee on Small 
Business have, during this Congress, held 
comprehensive hearings on the admin- 
istration and operation of the Small 
Business Administration. Both commit- 
tees have identified serious problems and 
have criticized, with justification, the 
Small Business Administration's failings 
and shortcomings. 

Neither committee, however, has 
found the problems to be so insurmount- 
able as to justify a cessation or a cur- 
tailment of SBA activities. Instead, we 
have suggested an expansion of those 
activities, but an expansion coupled with 
needed reform. The bill before us today 
provides for that expansion and that re- 
form. 

The bill increases the ceiling on loans, 
guarantees, and investments from $4.875 
billion to $6 billion and increases several 
subceilings, such as those for the small 
business investment companies and the 
economic opportunity loans. 

The constantly increasing interest 
rates have diminished the attractiveness 
and the value of SBA guaranteed loans. 
More direct loans are needed. Despite 
this need, only $40 million in direct loans 
was afforded in fiscal year 1974. This pill 
requires that the SBA make at least $400 
million in direct loans in fiscal year 1975. 

In the name of fiscal responsibility, 
the bill replaces the 5%2-percent direct 
loan interest rate, now fixed by law, with 
a rate equal to the cost of money to the 
Government plus one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent. Under current conditions, this will 
permit the SBA to make direct loans at 
an interest rate of 64% percent, without 
adding to the Federal deficit. 

It is no secret that almost all busi- 
nesses have been hurt by the energy 
shortage. The adverse impact on small 
businesses has been especially acute. 
Many small businesses—hotels, motels, 
restaurants, ski resorts, and other rec- 
reational facilities—have assumed finan- 
cial obligations based upon their past 
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volume of business. The fuel shortages 
resulted in a serious decrease in their 
volume. When the public stayed at home, 
because of real or expected problems in 
obtaining gasoline, these businesses 
found themselves unable to meet their 
financial obligation and were threatened 
with extinction. 

The bill recognizes this problem and 
affords relief. It authorizes the SBA to 
make direct or guaranteed loans on a 
disaster basis to small businesses affected 
by the energy crisis. It permits the SBA 
to refinance existing loans to such small 
businesses. This bill, H.R. 15578, contains 
the same language as that proposed in 
H.R. 13068. The latter bill was sponsored 
by the chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business and cosponsored 
by all of the members of that committee. 

As I said earlier, the bill under con- 
sideration is designed to expand SBA 
assistance, but it also provides a mecha- 
nism to insure against abuse of the cur- 
rent and expanded authority. It requires 
an annual submission by SBA to the 
appropriate committees of Congress of 
a report detailing complaints of illegal 
conduct. All investigations and audits 
must also be submitted. Finally, the bill 
directs the General Accounting Office to 
conduct and complete an audit of the 
SBA and its field offices, and to report 
its findings to the Congress within 6 
months. 

This bill, Madam Chairman, repre- 
sents a responsive and responsible con- 
gressional reaction to the problems of 
the small business community and the 
Small Business Administration. I urge 
its passage and early enactment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania, Mad- 
am Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 15578. 

Madam Chairman, one has but to read 
today’s daily newspapers or listen to 
newscasts to realize the extreme pres- 
sures being exerted on our business con- 
cerns today. 

The credit crunch in the form of tight 
money and high interest rates, the neces- 
sity to contorm with Federal, State, and 
local government regulations on environ- 
mental and consumer protection laws, 
shortages of materials, increasing costs 
and a myriad of other factors are creat- 
ing increasing and burdensome pres- 
sure on small business in particular. 

I believe it is vital therefore that the 
House take quick action to enact H.R. 
15578. 

This bill would amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act and Small Business Investment 
Act and I submit that we cannot afford 
delay on this measure. 

The bill is a comprehensive bill. It is a 
good bill and its provisions have been 
carefully worked out to provide maxi- 
mum benefit to the Nation’s hard- 
pressed small businesses. The amend- 
ments, if enacted, will permit the Small 
Business Administration to increase its 
overall assistance to small firms. 

Prompt enactment will permit SBA to 
operate its financial programs at full 
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capacity and remove the restraint under 
which the agency now is operating in 
order to comply with a legal ceiling on 
the total amount of loans the SBA may 
have outstanding at any one time. 

H.R. 15578 also contains provisions to 
alleviate the problems created for small 
businesses by the energy crisis as well as 
other beneficial amendments. 

Madam Chairman, the SBA has, in 
each of the past 3 years, provided record 
levels of assistance to small business in 
all of its major programs—management 
help, procurement as well as financial 
assistance. 

The SBA has created a spirit of co- 
operation and partnership with the pri- 
vate sector that is gaining momentum 
each year and providing the basis for 
the increased levels of assistance to small 
business. 

Prompt and affirmative action by the 
House on H.R. 15578 will help SBA 
maintain that momentum as well as 
strengthen the confidence of the private 
sector in SBA and small business which is 
so vital to the preservation of our free 
enterprise system. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Madam Chairman, as a member of the 
House Subcommittee on Small Business 
I rise in support of H.R. 15578, the Small 
Business Act Amendments of 1974. The 
increase which this bill provides in the 
loan, guaranty, and investment ceiling 
for SBA comes at a most appropriate 
time, because small businesses are faced 
with some of the most formidable chal- 
lenges in memory. Costs are rising almost 
daily. Badly needed materials are in 
short supply. Additional requirements 
are being imposed on all businesses to 
meet laws relating to air and water pol- 
lution as well as other consumer-oriented 
regulations. 

These requirements, as necessary as 
they are, do in fact make it more diffi- 
cult for small firms to meet competition 
from larger companies, and I believe that 
we cannot afford to permit the erosion 
of the small business community, which 
is the bulwark of our competitive, free 
enterprise system. This legislation con- 
tains amendments to the Small Business 
Act which will allow the Small Business 
Administration to accelerate its assist- 
ance to small firms, and strengthen the 
quality of its programs. 

I would like to focus on section 9 of 
the bill, which is an amendment I offered 
during the subcommittee’s markup. The 
section provides for the establishment in 
SBA of a special position, called Chief 
Counsel for Advocacy, which will draw 
together under a highly placed official 
the responsibility for several functions 
which I believe merit greater emphasis 
by SBA. 

The Chief Counsel’s primary duty 
would be to serve as an ombudsman for 
small businessmen, both within the SBA 
and the Federal bureaucracy as a whole. 
The Counsel would be a focal point for 
the receipt of complaints, criticisms and 
suggestions from small businessmen con- 
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cerning SBA’s programs and policies. He 
would analyze the suggestions and pur- 
sue them within the agency to effect 
changes which will make the SBA more 
responsive to the small business com- 
munity. 

Also as a result of these communica- 
tions, the Chief Counsel for Advocacy 
would represent the interests of small 
businessmen in the proceedings of other 
Federal agencies. This is a vitally im- 
portant role, because as we all know, the 
most effective way to gain consideration 
of one’s point of view by a Government 
agency is to participate in the develop- 
ment of policy and programs. The inter- 
ests of small businesses will be better 
served by the SBA if the agency would 
take a more active part in Federal rule- 
makings, program development, and 
similar activities which affect small busi- 
nessmen. The Chief Counsel for Advo- 
cacy would have that responsibility. 

Another function of the Chief Coun- 
sel would be to achieve a wider dissemi- 
nation of information about Federal as- 
sistance programs which might be of 
benefit to small businesses. At the pres- 
ent time, such information is available 
only at SBA offices, and is usually limited 
to SBA programs. 

I envision the development of coopera- 
tive arrangements between the SBA and 
private sector, business oriented organi- 
zations and associations, through which 
SBA could distribute practical informa- 
tion on the availability of Federal as- 
sistance and the procedures involved in 
securing such assistance. There are over 
1,700 Federal assistance programs, and I 
am convinced that many small business- 
men are not aware of the many programs 
that are open to them, for the simple 
reason that the relevant information is 
not easily accessible. The use of business 
organizations would help in disseminat- 
ing this information, and under section 
9, the Chief Counsel would have the 
responsibility for setting up such a net- 
work. 

These proposals have come from the 
small business community itself. This 
past spring, I attended, as did many of 
my colleagues here today, the annual 
Washington presentation by small busi- 
ness associations from around the coun- 
try of their legislative proposals. One 
organization in that meeting which was 
particularly enthusiastic about small 
business advocacy was the Smaller Busi- 
ness Association of New England, which 
was worked since 1938 to promote the 
interests of small companies throughout 
the six-State New England region. Sub- 
sequent to the Washington presentation, 
I worked with the association’s officials 
to develop the proposal which is incor- 
porated in this bill as section 9. Several 
alternatives were considered, and the 
one contained in this bill was chosen as 
the most effective approach at the least 
cost. Since the proposal was offered in 
subcommittee, and, incidentally received 
unanimous support, I have received let- 
ters of support from small businessmen 
in all parts of the Nation. I am grateful 
for their support, and for their initiative 
in coming to Washington to advise us on 
how SBA can better serve the small busi- 
nessman. 
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I hope that my colleagues will vote for 
the bill, and in particular this section, so 
that we can provide a strong impetus for 
expansion of the SBA, and the improve- 
ment of its programs. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, the legislation we have be- 
fore us today, of course, came out of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
to our Subcommittee on Small Business. 
However, all of us realize that we have 
been helped tremendously by the Select 
Committee on Small Business through- 
out the years on problems involving the 
Small Business Administration. I should 
now like to yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
ConTE), the ranking minority member 
of the Select Committee on Small Bus- 
iness. 

Mr. CONTE. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for his 
kind remarks. 

Madam Chairman, I rise to express my 
sincere, wholehearted support for H.R. 
15578, the Small Business Amendments 
of 1974, and to urge my colleagues to vote 
for its passage. 

The bill under consideration is re- 
sponsive to the needs of the small busi- 
ness community and the administrative 
problems experienced by the Small Bus- 
iness Administration. 

These needs and problems have been 
identified and scrutinized during this 
Congress by both the Select Committee 
on Small Business and the Small Busi- 
ness subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

In my opinion, Madam Chairman, the 
bill before us is an excellent response to 
the problems being experienced by small 
businesses and firms located in all parts 
of this country. I would like to thank and 
congratulate the chairman of the sub- 
committee on Small Business (Mr. 
STEPHENS), the ranking minority mem- 
ber of that subcommittee (Mr. Stanton), 
and all of the members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. They have re- 
ported to us an excellent bill, one that 
can be and should be endorsed by every 
Member of this body. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
I was pleased to note that the bill under 
consideration addresses the problem area 
identified in the continuing hearings of 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
as well as those highlighted by the in- 
vestigations conducted by the Small 
Business Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Too often, Madam Chairman, this Con- 
gress tends to be inattentive to its com- 
mitment to small business. We tend to 
consider problems of the economy and 
unemployment in terms that are too gen- 
eral. We need to be reminded that there 
are almost 9 million small businesses in 
this country. They produce more than 40 
percent of our gross national product and 
over 50 percent of our jobs. These small 
businesses provide a livelihood for over 
100 million Americans. 

They are in trouble and they are plead- 
ing for help. We can respond to that plea 
today by voting for this bill. 

I believe it is important to note that 
the bill not only provides for the expan- 
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sion of existing Small Business Admin- 
istration programs, it also mandates a 
closer and continuing congressional over- 
sight of all SBA activities and opera- 
tions. Thus, while the bill authorizes new 
programs and raises the ceilings and 
subceilings on existing programs, it also 
provides the mechanism for the detec- 
tion and prevention of abuses. 

There are two specific characteristics 
of the bill that I believe are especially 
important. The first is the requirement 
that SBA expand its direct loan activity 
as opposed to its guaranteed loan activity. 
The SBA would be required to make at 
least $400 million in direct loans for 
fiscal year 1975. This would be a dramatic 
increase over the $40 million committed 
to direct loans in fiscal year 1974. 

We have to face the fact that the in- 
terest rates even on SBA guaranteed 
loans have skyrocketed. A loan carrying 
an interest rate of 1032 percent or 11 
percent is hardly the kind of assistance 
needed by a small firm threatened with 
extinction. On the other hand, the cur- 
rent fixed rate of 542 percent on direct 
loans is lower than the cost of money to 
the Government. The SBA, therefore, 
has been reluctant to increase its direct 
loan activity, because of the resultant 
impact on the budget deficit. 

The bill, by requiring more direct loans, 
but at a rate of one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent above the cost of money to the 
Government, provides a sensible and 
fiscally responsible solution to the prob- 
lem. 

The other provision I would like to 
mention and praise is section 8 of the 
bill. This section includes the language 
of H.R. 13068, which was introduced on 
February 27, 1974, by the chairman of 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
(Mr. Evins) and cosponsored by every 
member of the select committee. This 
section would allow the SBA to make 
direct or guarantee loans on a disaster 
basis to any small business adversely 
affected by the energy crisis. It would 
also allow SBA to refinance existing 
loans to such businesses. 

I have received complaints and pleas 
for help from numerous ski resorts, 
lodges, motels, hotels, and restaurants 
which have suffered serious economic re- 
versals because their potential customers 
elected to stay at home rather than face 
running out of gas on the road. They 
need help in the form of long-term 30- 
year, low-interest 643-percent loans. 
This bill affords that help. 

Madam Chairman, I urge my col- 
leagues to support and vote for this bill. 

Madam Chairman, as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee I pledge to 
the subcommittee, to the chairman and 
to the ranking minority member that 
I will do everything I can to see, if a 
supplemental appropriation bill comes 
out, that this money is in the bill to be 
brought to the House and sent to the 
Senate. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Madam Chairman, I 
appreciate the information that the gen- 
tleman has just given, but also I would 
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like to say that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has taken a great lead in 
this field of small business as the ranking 
minority member on the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. I compliment the 
gentleman on that. 

Really, this bill and the previous bill 
the gentleman mentioned earlier are on 
a subject matter which was reserved to 
this subcommittee and through the 
leadership of the gentleman and the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. EvINsS), 
chairman of the subcommittee, as well as 
the efforts of the Legislative Committee, 
special attention has been paid to the 
needs of SBA. 

Madam Chairman, I express my appre- 
ciation to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kocn). 

Mr. KOCH. Madam Chairman, first, I 
would like to say to the chairman of the 
subcommittee on which I serve, as have 
the other Members who have stood in 
this well this evening and who serve on 
that committee, that it is a special pleas- 
ure to serve on that committee because 
of the kindness, the courtesy and the co- 
operation that the chairman gives to 
every member. I know that on occasion 
compliments are paid simply because of 
the courtesies of the House but I want 
the chairman, my good friend, the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. STEPHENS) 
to know that I make the statement with 
all sincerity and affection for my good 
friend. He is an exceptional person and 
it is a pleasure to serve on his committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I would like to 
thank him. 

Mr. KOCH. I am supporting this bill. 
As the Members may recall, when the 
extension of the SBA came before this 
House several months ago, I opposed the 
extension with my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ), a 
member of the committee, because we 
believed that the bill at that time ought 
not to be extended. We believed there 
were not adequate protections in that 
legislation. 

The subcommittee has worked long 
and hard, and as others have pointed 
out, held investigations which brought 
forth facts which made us certain that 
ali was not right with respect to the ad- 
ministration of the SBA. That is a con- 
tinuing situation that the committee is 
addressing itself to. 

We have put into this bill a provision 
that the GAO will have an audit of SBA 
activities and that the initial audit will 
be made available to the committee with- 
os ia months from the enactment of the 

I know, having participated in the in- 
vestigation of the SBA, that much has 
to be done with respect to the way SBA 
programs are administered. 

I also want to make the point that I 
am not happy with the nature of the 
kinds of loans that are being made, the 
Smonnis of those loans, the $350,000 
cans. 

I am not happy with the fact that 
concerns that do business in the millions 
are receiving loans. 
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I believe that SBA was intended for 
the mama and papa type of establish- 
ment. That is what I understood SBA to 
be all about, but the fact is that is not 
what it is all about today. 

I hope there will be a review of that 
situation and that there will be changes, 
so as to make funds available for the 
small shopkeeper, the smali entrepre- 
neur. Yet on balance knowing of the need 
that we have, I have no hesitation in 
supporting this legislation and urging 
my colleagues to vote for it, while seek- 
inz to improve the basic legislation. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. WINALL). 

Mr. WIDNALL. Madam Chairman, in 
jeopardy today is the Small Business 
Administration’s ability to maintain its 
services to the small entrepreneur, to 
make the kinds of commitments and 
loans which thousands of small business- 
men depend on. 

As of June 30, 1974, the SBA is not 
allowed, under Public Law 93-237, to in- 
cur obligations which exceed the level 
outstanding as of that date. Also pro- 
hibited under the law is the assumption 
of obligations beyond the subceilings 
previously authorized and levels reached 
for, first, State and local government; 
second, the economic opportunity loan 
program, and third, the Small Business 
Investment Company. 

Authorization ceilings for the fund- 
ing of the SBA must be increased in sev- 
eral areas if the agency is to be able to 
make loans and commitments beyond 
those it can meet out of its meager re- 
payments and cancellation receipts. 

It is as true of the SBA as it is of in- 
dividuals, that the first to find their 
griefs are the last to find their faults. 
The occasion demands, however, that 
while it is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress to make the SBA as well aware of 
its errors as is everybody else, this should 
not be done to the detriment of the 
small businessman. To do that would be 
to overrate the questionable operations 
of the SBA and underrate its benefits. 
The small businessman, having proved 
in the first instance a victim of neglect, 
would in the second, prove a victim of 
reform. 

Twenty years ago, the U.S. Congress, 
taking a broad and perceptive look at the 
needs of the American economy, enacted 
a law providing for the establishment of 
the Small Business Administration. To- 
day, new legislation designed to meet 
SBA’s loan needs, and improve its serv- 
ices, is required. H.R. 15578 meets these 
demands. 

First, the bill would authorize an in- 
crease in several loan subceilings, and in 
the overall ceiling, from $4.875 billion to 
$6 billion. The authorization increase 
provided for by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency extends through 
the fiscal year 1975. 

While in the past, authorizations have 
been provided for on a 2-to-3 year basis, 
the committee, cognizant of its heavy 
oversight responsibilities, believes that a 
i-year authorization will give the Con- 
gress a greater opportunity for impact 
on the agency. 

More than this cannot be done, with- 
out compromising the freedom of the 
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SBA, without endangering the success of 
its operations. It is that element of free- 
dom which, while it does not decrease 
the possibility for abuses, increases the 
opportunity for creativity. Power tends 
to corrupt, as Lord Acton said, but lack 
of power also corrupts. The Congress 
cannot change the fact that the seat 
of evil in this world lies not in men’s 
institutions but in men themselves. 

It is the job of the Congress to legis- 
late, not regulate. In performing its 
oversight functions, the Congress must 
remain clear of the quagmire of adminis- 
tration, so that it may continue to offer 
policy and guidance assistance. Reproofs 
from the Congress ought to be grave and 
not taunting, just as a parent must in- 
struct and not alienate. This will best 
serve the interests of the small business- 
man, who, after all, is the object of our 
concern. 

The agency has, under a 1966 law, the 
power to subpena both documents and 
people with regard to its small business 
investment program. Under H.R. 15578, 
these investigatory powers would be ex- 
tended to cover all acts which violate 
the regulations imposed by the agency 
in all of its programs. 

Another safeguard against corruption 
is the requirement that all complaints by 
the public alleging illegal conduct on the 
part of SBA employees be submitted to 
the Congress on an annual basis. In ad- 
dition, the administrator must also pre- 
pare each year a report summarizing the 
investigations undertaken by the SBA in 
connection with the operation of its pro- 
grams. 

The small entrepreneur needs protec- 
tion not only from individual instances 
of corruption, but also from excessive 
government bureaucracy. As a curb to 
such abuses as may arise, the bill estab- 
lishes within the SBA an office known as 
the Chief Counsel for Advocacy. In short, 
this high level executive would serve as 
an ombudsman for small business. This 
will increase the efficiency of the SBA, 
and give the man who really needs gov- 
ernment help the full benefit of its serv- 
ices. 

Businesses adversely affected by energy 
crisis situations, would be given assist- 
ance by this bill, under the SBA disaster 
loan program. Either their old loans 
could be refinanced, or new guaranteed 
or direct loans arranged. This is but an- 
other way in which this bill brings into 
the 1970’s, an agency originally designed 
to meet the needs of the 1950’s. 

One great problem with the SBA has 
been the interest rate it charges on di- 
rect loans. In the recent past the direct 
loan program has subsidized small busi- 
ness by charging it interest at a rate 
lower than the cost of money to the Fed- 
eral Government itself. A perverse result 
has been to reward small business bor- 
rowers who default on their market-in- 
terest rate loans, by SBA taking over the 
loans at 3 percent. By the provisions of 
this bill, such a delinquent borrower 
would pay interest at a rate equal to the 
cost of money to the Government, plus 
one-fourth of 1 percent to cover the costs 
of administration. 

Direct loans may be expected to in- 
crease greatly as a result of this action by 
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meeting the objections of the Office of 
Management and Budget in ending the 
subsidy aspect of the program. In addi- 
tion, the bill mandates the extension of 
at least $400 million in direct business 
loans by the OMB, thus reversing a trend 
away from the direct to the guaranteed 
loan. This is a benefit to small business, 
since the interest rate charged under the 
revised direct loan program is still far 
lower than that charged by the banks. 

Finally, the surety bond, which guar- 
antees job performance, is raised from 
a maximum of $500,000 to $1 million. 
This to meet the increased demands im- 
posed on small business over the past 
few years. 

Whoever takes credit for the rain, an 
old farm saying goes, must take credit 
for the drought. The SBA, never one to 
minimize its accomplishments has, how- 
ever, taken credit for the drought and 
worked these past few months to cor- 
rect its faults. Learning of his errors, 
it is the fool who leaves them uncor- 
rected. The SBA is no fool. 

We are all familiar with the people 
who run small businesses. They live in 
our neighborhoods and sell us our gro- 
ceries. Without them we would all be 
poorer, for they give our communities 
a sense of identity and spirit. Shoe 
leather may be dyed, foods canned, even 
birds stuffed. But these a society do 
not make. The heart of our Nation still 
lies in the breasts of her citizens and 
not in the memory banks of her com- 
puters. 

A prescient American wrote in 1820: 

Subdivision of labor improves the art, 
but debilitates the artist, and converts the 
man into a mere breathing part of that 
machinery by which he works. 


The United States needs its small 
businessmen, because it needs to re- 
member that its success was built upon 
the sweat of men, not the oil of ma- 
chines. 

A nation runs as much on its char- 
acter as on its cholesterol, as much on 
its small business spirit as on its big 
business product. Though the number 
of small businesses increase by 100,000 
each year, of every 10 new small busi- 
nesses created, 9 are discontinued. If 
we are to stay the course, then these 
failures must be limited, the SBA must 
be able to offer the kind of assistance 
required. Half of the country’s workers 
depend on the prosperity of small busi- 
nesses for their jobs. We would do well, 
by supporting this bill, to protect their 
livelihoods as a way of protecting our 
own. 

Madam Chairman, before I close I 
would like to compliment the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Small Business, 
who has done an outstanding job in con- 
ducting hearings, investigating the prob- 
lems of the SBA and in making not only 
adequate but sound recommendations for 
the future conduct of the SBA. At the 
same time, I want to congratulate my 
colleague from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Conte, who is on the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. He has done an 
outstanding job through the years in 
helping those who have problems with 
small business. 
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‘Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. ROUSH) . 

Mr. ROUSH, Madam Chairman, I wish 
to commend the committee for bringing 
forth this legislation which will strength- 
en the Small Business Administration, I 
would also like to state my colleague 
from Massachusetts, Mr. CONTE, cor- 
rectly pointed out that we have 9 mil- 
lion businessmen in this country and, 
as I understand it, 95 percent of all busi- 
nessmen are small businessmen. 

The small businessman has his back 
to the wall in many regards. It is not 
just financial help he needs. On last Fri- 
day I held a conference in my congres- 
sional district on small business. Par- 
ticipating were a representative of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of 
this House, a representative of the De- 
partment of Commerce, a representative 
of OSHA, a representative of SBA and 
others. The important thing that came 
from this confeernce was not the lectur- 
ing which came from these people but, 
rather, the input which came from the 
small businessmen in attendance. They 
described to us their problems in great 
detail. I shall put together a report, 
which I hope to have in the hands of 
each Member of the House within the 
next week or 10 days. I would hope that 
the Members might read this report and 
that from that they too might be in- 
spired to receive from their constitu- 
ents, small business men and women, 
their needs, for they are indeed many. 

While I commend the committee for 
producing this legislation, I think there 
are many other areas to which this Con- 
gress could address itself which would 
be very helpful to the small business- 
man. 

Mr. WINN. Madam Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. WINN. Madam Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from In- 
diana for sending to all of the Members 
of the House the format of the meeting 
he has just described in which the mem- 
bers of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, along with other Government 
agencies, have participated. 

Because of the basic format and sug- 
gestions that he has sent around to all 
Members, I have taken the time and 
energy, as he did, to set up a similar 
program the first week in September for 
the Greater Kansas City area, includ- 
ing all of the same agencies. I look for- 
ward to having the same success that 
he did in his program. 

Mr. ROUSH. I think the gentleman 
will be pleased with the result of his 
endeavor. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Lacomar- 
SINO). 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Madam Chair- 
man, I support H.R. 15578, Small Busi- 
ness Amendment of 1974. Small business 
is the backbone of our economic system 
and the real hope of our free enterprise 
system. These small businessmen do not 
ask for much—just for a chance to par- 
ticipate in the economy. I think it is ex- 
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tremely important that we make it pos- 
sible for SBA to properly and ade- 
quately assist the small businessman. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman from 
Louisiana (Mrs. Boccs). 

Mrs. BOGGS. Madam Chairman, I am 
pleased with the action that the House is 
taking today on the Small Business Act 
Amendments (H.R. 15578), in particular 
the amendment to provide long-term, 
low-interest loans to small businessmen 
affected by the energy crisis. I had ini- 
tially cosponsored this proposal with Mr. 
FRASER and others. 

The proposal will allow the Small 
Business Administration to make or 
refinance loans to companies which are 
directly and seriously affected by the fuel 
shortage. The repayment period for the 
loans will be up to 30 years. Interest 
rates will be based on a formula used by 
the SBA in calculating the repayment 
terms for natural disaster loans. 

This legislation is needed because of 
the uncertainties small businesses have 
faced in the past years with the varying 
administration of wage-price controls 
and, now, the shortage of energy. The 
legislation amends the section on natural 
disasters which is appropriate because 
the severe ramifications of the fuel 
shortage could not be predicted by-the 
small concerns and is, thus, as similarly 
disastrous as a flood or an earthquake. 

We cannot afford to lose any more 
of the independent, owner-operated 
businesses. They provide an element of 
competition in an economy dominated 
by large firms. They provide jobs for mil- 
lions of people. Congress must take this 
action so that these companies can con- 
tinue to provide much needed goods and 
services. 

By providing easier access to credit 
and better payment terms we should be 
able to aid small tourist concerns, cor- 
related businesses, and others who are 
dependent on easy availability of fuel— 
either as a raw material or as a factor 
needed for demand. 

Mr, J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK). 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Madam Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
I think the record of the SBA has been 
an excellent one. 

There is not any question that in my 
district, in my State of Oregon, there has 
been great good that has been accom- 
plished by it. 

I think the provisions in this bill are 
highly desirable. I commend those who 
have worked so hard on it, the subcom- 
mittee and the committee. I thank them 
for bringing this bill to us, and I urge 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. KYROS. Madam Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment that will be 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. TREEN) which will restore the rights 
of our fishermen as small businessmen 
to the benefits now available to every 
other businessman. It is indeed ironic 
that at a time when our fishing industry 
is facing great economic hardships, they 
should be cut off from their main sources 
of Federal assistance. I would hope that 
all my colleagues here would support this 
move to end the discrimination which 
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resulted when the moratorium was 
placed on the fisheries loan fund by the 
NOAA Administrator in 1973. Speaking 
for my own fishermen in Maine, I know 
how important the SBA loans were to 
them in the interim, and they were frus- 
trated in their attempts to seek loans 
elsewhere in these days of sky-high in- 
terest rates. It is known that the New 
England fishing industry is in need of 
economic assistance in order for them to 
compete on an equal level with the 
heavily subsidized foreign fleets fishing 
off our shores. The SBA cut-off of loan 
funds was the final blow in what they 
regard as Federal Government indiffer- 
ence to their problems. The amendment 
which is being offered now would permit 
loans to be granted while the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
is revising the old loan program. I am 
hopeful that some day funds will again 
be available from NOAA for our fisher- 
men on the loan basis, but until that date, 
at least our fishermen will not be dis- 
criminated against as small businessmen. 
The wording of the amendment permits 
the SBA to end the duplication of Gov- 
ernment programs as soon as the mora- 
torium is lifted or a new loan program 
goes into effect. I earnestly hope that 
this amendment will receive unanimous 
support because it is the least we can do 
to our beleaguered fishermen. 

I would also commend my colleagues’ 
attention to the following letter from one 
of my constituents which clearly and 
starkly indicates the need for this 
amendment: 

Orr’s ISLAND, MAINE, 
July 23, 1974. 
Congressman PETER KYROS, 
Cennon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN Kyros: I am writing in 
reference to the federal aid and assistance in 
the purchasing of a commercial fishing 
vessel, 

Mr. F. Burton Whitman, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Brunswick Savings Institution, 
in Brunswick, suggested that I contact you 
in this matter because you haye been closely 
associated with the problems of the Maine 
fishermen. 

I am 25 years old and married and have 
no children. I have been fishing for a 
couple of years on a dragger and am now on 
a lobster and tub-trawler. In this short 
time, I feel I am capable of owning and 
fishing my own boat. There is a boat for 
sale at this time in Portland. I know the 
boat and the skipper. The boat is eight 
years old, forty-five feet long, steel hulled, 
and fully equipped with electronics, all in 
very good condition. : 

The price of the boat is $60,000. My 
funds are minimal and this is the problem I 
face. Regular financing through a bank is 
not only difficult to obtain, but the interest 
rates are unbearably high. I have contacted 
a couple of low interest loan agencies, both 
Federal and local. 

If you could suggest some more agencies 
and possibly contact them in my behalf and 
concerning the difficulty for young fishermen 
to get started in business, I would be very 
grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce M. DUGGAN. 


Mr. HUNGATE. Madam Chairman, as 
a member of the House Select Committee 
on Small Business, I am greatly inter- 
ested in the legislation before the House 
today to amend the Small Business Act. 

Having served on two subcommittees 
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which have investigated the impact of 
the energy crisis on small business, I 
am especially pleased by the provision 
in this legislation which would permit 
the Small Business Administration to 
give direct or guaranteed loans to small 
businesses affected by the energy crisis. 

I also support the provision to increase 
SBA’s loan, guarantee and investment 
ceiling from $4.875 billion to $6 billion 
to insure the continuation of those vital 
programs which presently offer assist- 
ance to small business, 

Furthermore, I support the amend- 
ment to create a Chief Counsel for Ad- 
vocacy, so that small businessmen can 
have a spokesman who can advocate 
their cause. 

However, I do have serious reservations 
about the amendment to section 7 of the 
Small Business Act, which provides for 
a new method of calculating interest 
rates for direct loans. For years now, the 
Office of Management and Budget has 
directed the SBA to steadily reduce the 
amount and volume of direct and imme- 
diate participation loans. For example, 
in 1965, these loans accounted for 92.2 
percent of SBA’s business loan activities, 
and last year, this percentage fell to 6.8 
percent. To me, this is an appalling sta- 
tistic. 

The administration’s excuse for reduc- 
ing the number of these loans was that, 
at the statutory 5% percent interest rate, 
it costs the Government more to obtain 
these loans than it would receive in inter- 
est and thus these loans were being pro- 
vided on a loss basis. As a result of this 
policy, many deserving businessmen were 
refused loans, and thus have been unable 
to begin or expand their business. Those 
able to obtain alternative financing were 
obliged to pay interest rates of up to 12 
percent, and thus many small business- 
men were forced to pay millions of dol- 
lars in excess interest rates. 

Small businessmen are proud, self- 
reliant individuals, and they do not need 
subsidies to survive. However, Congress 
established this program to provide 
needed assistance to this vital sector of 
our economy and now, because of the 
present administration’s inept economic 
policies, which has artificially driven up 
interest rates to phenomenal proportions, 
and thereby made these 5'4-percent 
loans uneconomical for the Government 
to continue, these small businessmen 
must suffer. 

I submit that, as the administration’s 
mishandling of the economy is respon- 
sible for this situation, the administra- 
tion has a special responsibility to assist 
these small businesses, which it has been 
persecuting by shutting off the avail- 
ability of these loans. 

I will support this bill only because it 
will make $400 million available for di- 
rect loans to small businessmen next 
year. Nonetheless, it should be made clear 
that, should this new formula for cal- 
culating interest rates result in higher 
interest rates, the burden falls upon this 
administration, which, by its actions and 
inaction, has shown that it is incapable 
of formulating an economic policy 
which fosters and encourages the growth 
of small business. It is indeed unfor- 
tunate that the burden for the present 
administration’s economic ineptitude 
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should be borne by small businessmen, 
who historically have given so much to 
this Nation. I commend the Committee 
on Banking and Currency for this effort 
to help those who have been abandoned 
by this administration. 

Mr. GILMAN. Madam Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 15578, the Small Busi- 
ness Act amendments. 

I am particularly pleased to support 
this measure because the Banking and 
Currency Committee has wisely seen fit 
to include in the reported bill, provisions 
of a measure I introduced and supported 
in March of this year. 

My bill, H.R. 13196, authorized the 
SBA to provide low-interest loans to 
those small businesses which were seri- 
ously affected by shortages in energy 
producing materials. 

There can be no doubt that this sort 
of assistance is essential for many of our 
small businessmen. The overwhelming 
impact of the energy crisis and the re- 
sultant shortages of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products seriously hampered the 
productivity of many industries taking 
the hardest toll on our Nation’s smaller 
businesses. 

Section 8 of the committee proposal 
provides for the issuance of SBA loans to 
assist or refinance the existing indebted- 
ness of many small business concerns 
seriously and adversely affected by a 
shortage of raw or processed materials 
resulting from such shortages. I com- 
mend the committee for including this 
sorely needed provision and urge my col- 
leagues to support the passage of this 
significant legislation. 

Mr. BADILLO. Madam Chairman, I 
shall vote for H.R. 15578, which extends 
the programs of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration because, although the bene- 
fits derived from the program are lim- 
ited, it is important that efforts of as- 
sistance in this area be maintained. 
However, it is time to acknowledge that 
these programs cannot accomplish the 
purpose for which they were created be- 
cause their scope is too narrow and the 
range of tools available through them 
too restricted to permit effective re- 
sponse to existing needs. 

Small business does not exist in a 
vacuum. Its success is heavily de- 
pendent upon overall economic growth. 
While the availability of capital is essen- 
tial and loan programs and loan guar- 
antees are needed, they will amount to 
very little if business demand is weak. 
When large industries desert an area, 
when growth rates drop, and when un- 
employment reaches high levels, small 
business suffers despite the loan guar- 
antees we may provide for it. 

Small businesses are the first to react 
unfavorably to decreased profit margins, 
higher costs of production, narrowing 
sources of supplies. In addition to the 
loss of overall job opportunities, the de- 
cline in economic growth in our poor 
areas carries with it a steady decline in 
ownership opportunities for small busi- 
nessmen. There are unfortunately no 
readily available statistics to measure 
this trend, but ominous indicators ap- 
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pear in news accounts-such as the New 
York Times’ recent description of con- 
ditions at the Hunts Point Market. 

This facility, which took the place of 
the Washington Market, the main con- 
duit of fresh produce in New York City, 
was modernized at considerable cost. Its 
renovation, however, brought with it 
higher operating costs for cooperating 
dealers. As a result, while in 1966, 267 in- 
dependent dealers sold merchandise to 
the public at the Washington Market, 
today there are only 89 remaining. Yet, 
not only does entrepreneurship present 
a real ladder of opportunity for the ven- 
turesome individual, it is also an excel- 
lent safeguard of consumer interests be- 
cause it counteracts monopolistic control 
of production and distribution of goods. 
It is also a great contributor to the sound 
tax base of localities. The energy crisis 
last winter vividly brought home to us 
what can happen to the interests of the 
country and the consumer when huge 
corporations control production and dis- 
tribution of vitally needed materials. 
The indirect costs of such control to the 
localities in which small, independent 
businesses were wiped out and imperiled 
have not yet been totaled. 

The core cities of our Nation are 
steadily losing jobs. New York City in a 
period of just 1 year lost 36,000 jobs, 
and over a quarter million jobs were lost 
during the past 4 years. There was a 
reduction of 16,000 slots in the manu- 
facturing sector; 10,000 in retail and 
wholesale trades; 5,000 in the finance, 
real estate and insurance industries—for 
a total loss of 44,000 jobs in private in- 
dustry. These losses were only partially 
offset by a combined growth of 8,000 jobs 
in government and service industries, 
jobs, incidentally, which usually return 
lower wages and make a smaller contri- 
bution to the tax base of the locality con- 
cerned than do manufacturing jobs. 

By 1965, almost a decade ago, there 
were sufficient indications to show that 
our central cities as well as some of our 
poor rural areas were headed for serious 
trouble. Economic growth, according to 
a study published by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
is related directly to rates of increase in 
the total population and inversely to rates 
of increase in nonwhite population. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1965, the period of great- 
est population growth, over 15 percent 
was experienced in the metropolitan sub- 
urbs. The next greatest growth, 6 per- 
cent, occurred in nonmetropolitan towns 
with over 10,000 population. The central 
cities in metropolitan areas, however, 
showed a growth rate of only 3.5 percent 
and poor rural areas were last with only 
3.3 percent. 

Madam Chairman, I think it is time we 
accepted the fact that we can only help 
small business by inducing overall eco- 
nomic growth and we can only induce 
sound economic growth by reevaluating 
our approaches and giving serious 
thought to utilizing a hitherto little-used 
tool; namely, tax incentives and tax 
abatement as inducements to engender 
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investment in economic growth and the 
creation of jobs. There is sufficient evi- 
dence available to us to indicate that 
such an approach can pay off. 

In 1948, Puerto Rico, faced with wide- 
spread economic underdevelopment, high 
unemployment, exceedingly low per cap- 
ita income, and insufficient utilization of 
its resources—indicators of economic 
malaise prevalent in our economically 
depressed areas—instituted an economic 
development plan dubbed ‘Operation 
Bootstrap.” This effort consisted in 
granting real and personal property in- 
vested in certain types of industrial de- 
velopment exemption from municipal 
and Commonwealth taxes, The period of 
exemption varied and was directly re- 
lated to the amount of investment. Thus, 
commitments of up to a million dollars 
earned a 5-year exemption, while ven- 
tures ranging between $1 and $3 million 
were rewarded with 6 years. The maxi- 
mum exemption granted was for 10 years 
and required a commitment of $10 
million. 

When Puerto Rico evaluated the re- 
sults of this policy in 1953 it found that 
the net income of the Commonwealth 
had increased from $612 million in fiscal 
year 1946—47 to $891 million during fiscal 
year 1951-52; that total wages and sal- 
aries earned had jumped from $322,776,- 
000 to $537,627,000 and there had been a 
concurrent increase in the per capita in- 
come of over 50 percent. 

Madam Chairman, our poor areas are 
not only lacking in capital, they are also 
deficient in available technical skills 
which would permit them to fully utilize 
their available resources. Our categorical 
programs, while filling certain needs, 
have fallen far short of bringing about 
the economic growth required. Admit- 
tedly, they were hampered by insufficient 
funding and uncoordinated administra- 
tion in many instances. But their primary 
weakness derives from the uncertainty of 
their future and a deficiency of technical 
expertise. It would be easy to overcome 
these two difficulties by inducing private 
industry to put to work its know-how 
and investment capacities in areas of 
designated economic need through favor- 
able tax policies. By rewarding not only 
investment but success, we would assure 
ample technical resources and would 
eliminate the uncertainty connected with 
categorical programs since the tax breaks 
granted the firms would signify an on- 
going commitment to such an effort. 

While I support the measure before us, 
I have been seeking for solutions to this 
broader range of problems. As a result 
of my research, I plan to introduce, 
within the next few months, a measure 
designed to promote economic growth by 
granting liberal tax incentives to in- 
dustries willing and able to locate, relo- 
cate, and expand their operations in our 
economically depressed areas. I shall also 
include in my legislation tax credits for 
the establishment of meaningful job 
training and promotional policies. The 
participating firms will be rewarded by 
tax breaks in proportion to their com- 
mitment and in direct ratio to the suc- 
cess they achieve. 
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Nor is this all. One section of my 
measure will deal directly with the ex- 
tension of ownership opportunities for 
small businessmen by working out a 
“turnkey” program with large, success- 
ful firms under which corporations 
would utilize their resources in the crea- 
tion and development of small businesses 
tied to them for a period of time by long- 
range contracts but destined for even- 
tual full ownership and control by inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs, or community 
development agencies capable of acting 
on behalf of their communities. The 
firms will be given an option to divert a 
designated portion of their Federal tax 
liability into designated types of invest- 
ment. They will be given tax credits in 
direct relation to the amount of their 
investment as well as credits for the 
value of their technical assistance. If 
successful, they will be further re- 
warded with tax abatement on the in- 
come they derive from the sale of their 
share of stocks in the small, successful 
firm when its period of initial growth and 
development is over. 

The economic situation of our country 
is extremely serious and the well-being 
of our citizens is severely imperiled. 1 
think the time has now come for new ap- 
proaches and an all-out commitment to 
meaningful economic development and 
growth policies. When my measure is 
ready for introduction I shall seek the 
cooperation of Members on both sides 
of the aisle and I hope that I shall 
receive their support. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Small Business 
Amendments of 1974”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Small Business Act is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 2 as subsection (c) and by adding after 
subsection (a) of that section the following 
new subsection: 

“(b) The assistance programs authorized 
by sections 7(i) and 7(j) of this Act are to 
be utilized to assist in the establishment, 
preservation, and strengthening of small 
business concerns and improve the mana- 
gerial skills employed in such enterprises, 
with special attention to small business con- 
cerns (1) located in urban or rural areas 
with high proportions of unemployed or low- 
income individuals; or (2) owned by low- 
income individuals; and to mobilize for these 
objectives private as well as public mana- 
gerial skills and resources.”; 

(2) by striking out paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of section 4(c), and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(c) (1) There are hereby established in 
the Treasury the following revolving funds: 
(A) a disaster loan fund which shall be avail- 
able for financing functions performed under 
sections 7(b) (1), 7(b) (2), 7(b) (4), 7(b) (5), 
7(b) (6), 7(b) (7), 7(b) (8), 7(c) (2), and 7(g) 
of this Act, including administrative ex- 
penses in connection with such functions; 
and (B) a business loan and investment fund 
which shall be available for financing func- 
tions performed under sections 7(a), 7(b) 
(3), 7(e), 7(h), 7(1), and 8(a) of this Act, 
and titles III and V of the Small Business 
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Investment Act of 1958, including adminis- 
trative expenses in connection with such 
functions, 

“(2) All repayments of loans and deben- 
tures, payments of interest and other re- 
ceipts arising out of transactions heretofore 
or hereafter entered into by the Administra- 
tion (A) pursuant to sections 7(b) (1), 7(b) 
(2), 7(b) (4), 7(b) (5), 7(b) (6), 7(b)(7), 
7(b) (8), and 7(c)(2) of this Act shall be 
paid into a disaster loan fund; and (B) pur- 
suant to sections 7(a), 7(b) (3), 7(e), 7(h), 
7(i), and 8(a) of this Act, and titles ITI and 
V of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, shall be paid into the business loan 
and investment fund.”; 

(3) by striking out paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 4(c), and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(4) The total amount of loans, guaran- 
tees, and other obligations or commitments, 
heretofore or hereafter entered into by the 
Administration, which are outstanding at 
any one time (A) under sections 7(a), 7(b) 
(3), 7(e), 7(h), 7(i), and 8(a) of this Act, 
shall not exceed $6,000,000,000; (B) under 
title III of the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, shall not exceed $725,000,000; 
(C) under title V of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, shall not exceed $525,- 
000,000; and (D) under section 7(i) of this 
Act, shall not exceed $450,000,000."; and 

(4) by adding at the end of section 7 the 
following three new subsections: 

“(1)(1) The Administration also is em- 
powered to make, participate (on an immedi- 
ate basis) in, or guarantee loans, repayable 
in not more than fifteen years, to any small 
business concern, or to any qualified person 
seeking to establish such a concern, when 
it determines that such loans will further 
the policies established in section 2(b) of 
this Act, with particular emphasis on the 
preservation or establishment of small busi- 
ness concerns located in urban or rural areas 
with high proportions of unemployed or low- 


income individuals or owned by low-income 
individuals: Provided, however, That no such 


loans shall be made, participated in, or 
guaranteed if the total of such Federal as- 
sistance to a single borrower outstanding at 
any one time would exceed $50,000. The Ad- 
ministration may defer payments on the 
principal of such loans for a grace period and 
use such other methods as it deems necessary 
and appropriate to assure the successful es- 
tablishment and operation of such concern. 
The Administration may, in its discretion, 
as a condition of such financial assistance, 
require that the borrower take steps to im- 
prove his management skills by participating 
in a Management training program approved 
by the Administration: Provided, however, 
That any management training program so 
approved must be of sufficient scope and 
duration to provide reasonable opportunity 
for the individuals served to develop entre- 
preneurial and managerial self-sufficiency. 

“(2) The Administration shall encourage, 
as far as possible, the participation of the 
private business community in the program 
of assistance to such concerns, and shall seek 
to stimulate new private lending activities 
to such concerns through the use of the loan 
guarantees, participations in loans, and pool- 
ing arrangements authorized by this sub- 
section. 

“(3) To insure an equitable distribution 
between urban and rural areas for loans 
between $3,500 and $50,000 made under this 
subsection, the Administration is authorized 
to use the agencies and agreements and dele- 
gations developed under title IIT of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, as it shall determine n a 

“(4) The Administration shall provide for 
the continuing evaluation of programs under 
this subsection, including full information 
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on the location, income characteristics, and 
types of businesses and individuals assisted, 
and on new private lending activity stimu- 
lated, and the results of such evaluation to- 
gether with recommendations shall be in- 
cluded in the report required by section 10 
(a) of this Act. 

“(5) Loans made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion (including immediate participation in 
and guarantees of such loans) shall have 
such terms and conditions as the Adminis- 
tration shall determine, subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations— 

“(A) there is reasonable assurance of Te- 
payment of the loan; 

“(B) the financial assistance is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms from pri- 
vate sources or other Federal, State, or locai 
programs; 

“(C) the amount of the loan, together 
with other funds available, is adequate to 
assure completion of the project or achieve- 
ment of the purposes for which the loan is 
made; 

“(D) the loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the average market yield on outstanding 
Treasury obligations of comparable maturity, 
plus (ii) such additional charge, if any, to- 
ward covering other costs of the program as 
the Administration may determine to be con- 
sistent with its purposes: Provided, however, 
That the rate of interest charged on loans 
made in redevelopment areas designated un- 
der the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3108 et seq.) 
shall not exceed the rate currently applicable 
to new loans made under section 201 of that 
Act (42 U.S.C. 3142); and 

“(E) fees not in excess of amounts neces- 
Sary to cover administrative expenses and 
probable losses may be required on loan 
guarantees. 

“(6) The Administration shall take such 
steps as may be necessary to insure that, 
in any fiscal year, at least 50 per centum of 
the amounts loaned or guaranteed pursuant 
to this subsection are allotted to small busi- 
ness concerns located in urban areas iden- 
tified by the Administration as having high 
concentrations of unemployed or low-in- 
come individuals or to small business con- 
cerns owned by low-income individuals. The 
Administration shall define the meaning of 
low income as it applies to owners of small 
business concerns eligible to be assisted un- 
der this subsection. 

“(7) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to this subsection where 
the Administration determines that the as- 
sistance will be used in relocating establish- 
ments from one area to another if such re- 
location would result in an increase in un- 
employment in the area of original location 

“(j) (1) The Administration is authorized 
to provide financial assistance to public or 
private organizations to pay all or part of the 
costs of projects designed to provide techni- 
cal or management assistance to individuals 
or enterprises eligible for assistance under 
subsection 7(i) of the Act, with special at- 
tention to small business located in urban 
areas of high concentration of unemployed 
or low-income individuals or owned by low- 
income individuals. 

“(2) Financial assistance under this sub- 
section may be provided for projects, in- 
cluding without limitation— 

“(A) planning and research, including 
feasibility studies and market research; 

“(B) the identification and development 
of new business opportunities; 

“(C) the furnishing of centralized serv- 
ices with regard to public services and Goy- 
ernment programs including programs au- 
thorized under subsection 7(1); 
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“(D) the establishment and strengthen- 
ing of business service agencies, including 
trade associations and cooperatives; 

“(E) the encouragement of the placement 
of subcontracts by major business with small 
business concerns located in urban areas of 
high concentration of unemployed or low- 
income individuals or owned by low-income 
individuals, including the provision of in- 
centives and assistance to such major busi- 
nesses so that they will aid in the training 
and upgrading of potential subcontractors or 
other small business concerns; and 

“(F) the furnishing of business counsel- 
ing, management training, and legal and 
other related services, with special emphasis 
on the development of management training 
programs using the resources of the busi- 
ness community, including the development 
of management training opportunities in 
existing business, and with emphasis in all 
cases upon providing management training 
of sufficient scope and duration to develop 
entrepreneurial and managerial self-suffi- 
ciency on the part of the individuals served. 

“(3) The Administration shall give prefer- 
ence to projects which promote the owner- 
ship, participation in ownership, or man- 
agement of small business concerns by resi- 
dents of urban areas of high concentration 
of unemployed or low-income individuals, 
and to projects which are planned and car- 
ried out with the participation of local busi- 
nessmen. 

“(4) The financial assistance authorized 
by this subsection includes assistance ad- 
vanced by grant, agreement, or contract, but 
does not include the procurement of plant 
or equipment, or goods or services. 

“(5) The Administration is authorized to 
make payments under grants and contracts 
entered into under this subsection in lump 

* sum or installments, and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, and in the case of 
grants, with necessary adjustments on ac- 
count of overpayments or underpayments. 

“(6) To the extent feasible, services under 
this subsection shall be provided in a loca- 
tion which is easily accessible to the in- 
dividuals and small business concerns served. 

“(7) The Administration shall provide for 
an independent and continuing evaluation 
of programs under this subsection, including 
full information on, and analysis of, the 
character and impact of managerial assist- 
ance provided, the location, income charac- 
teristics, and types of businesses and in- 
dividuals assisted, and the extent to which 
private resources and skills have been in- 
volved in these programs. Such evaluation 
together with any recommendations deemed 
advisable by the Administration shall be 
included in the report required by section 
10(a) of this Act. 

“(8) The Administration shall take such 
steps as may be necessary and appropriate, 
in coordination and cooperation with the 
heads of other Federal departments and 
agencies, so that contracts, subcontracts, and 
deposits made by the Federal Government or 
in connection with programs aided with 
Federal funds are placed in such a way as 
to further the purposes of this subsection 
and of subsection 7(i) of this Act. The 
Administration shall provide for the con- 
tinuing evaluation of programs under this 
subsection and the results of such evalua- 
tion together with recommendations shall 
be included in the report required by sec- 
tion 10(a) of this Act. 

“(k) In carrying out its functions under 
subsections 7(1) and 7(j) of this Act, the 
Administration is authorized— 

“(1) to utilize, with their consent, the 
services and facilities of Federal agencies 
without reimbursement, and, with the con- 
sent of any State or political subdivision of 
a State, accept and utilize the service and 
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facilities of such State or subdivision with- 
out reimbursement; 

“(2) to accept, in the name of the Ad- 
munistration, and employ or dispose of in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, any 
money or property, real, personal, or mixed, 
tangible, or intangible, received by gift, de- 
vise, bequest, or otherwise; 

“(3) to accept voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 3679(b) of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U.S.C. 655(b)); and 

“(4) to employ experts and consultants or 
organizations thereof as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), except that no in- 
dividual may be employed under the author- 
ity of this subsection for more than one hun- 
dred days in any fiscal year; to compensate 
individuals so employed at rates not in excess 
of $100 per diem, including traveltime; and 
to allow them, while away from their homes 
or regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by section 5 of such Act (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently, while so em- 
ployed: Provided, however, That contracts 
for such employment may be renewed an- 
nually.” 

(b) Title IV of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is hereby repealed; and all refer- 
ences to such title in the remainder of that 
Act are repealed. 

Sec. 3. The Small Business Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by amending section 5(b) by striking 
out “and” following paragraph (8), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph 
(9) and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and by adding at the end of paragraph 
(9) the following new p: phs: 

“(10) upon purchase by the Administration 
of any deferred participation entered into 
under section 7 of this Act, continue to 
charge a rate of interest not to exceed that 
initially charged by the participating insti- 
tution on the amount so purchased for the 
remaining term of the indebtedness; and 

“(11) make such investigations as he 
deems necessary to determine whether a re- 
cipient of or participant in any assistance 
under this Act or any other person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any acts or 
practices which constitute or will constitute 
& violation of any provision of this Act, or 
of any rule or regulation under this Act, 
or of any order issued under this Act. The 
Administration shall permit any person to 
file with it a statement in writing, under 
oath or otherwise as the Administration shall 
determine, as to all the facts and circum- 
stances concerning the matter to be investi- 
gated. For the purpose of any investigation, 
the Administration is empowered to admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations, subpena wit- 
nesses, compel their attendance, take evi- 
dence, and require the production of any 
books, papers, and documents which are rele- 
vant to the inquiry. Such attendance of 
witnesses and the production of any such 
records may be required from any place in 
the United States. In case of contumacy by, 
or refusal to obey a subpena issued to, any 
person, including a recipient or participant, 
the Administration may invoke the aid of 
any court of the United States within the 
jurisdiction of which such investigation or 
proceeding is carried on, or where such per- 
son resides or carries on business, in requir- 
ing the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents; and such court may issue 
an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Administration, there to produce 
records, if so ordered, or to give testimony 
touching the matter under investigation. 
Any failure to obey such order of the court 
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may be punished by such court as a con- 
tempt thereof. All process in any such case 
may be served in the judicial district where- 
of such person is an inhabitant or wherever 
he may be found.”; and 

(2) by striking out the third sentence in 
paragraph (2) of section 7(h) and inserting 
in Meu thereof: “The Administration's share 
of any loan made under this subsection shall 
bear interest at the rate of 3 per centum per 
annum.” 

Sec. 4. Section 10 of the Small Business Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) The Administration shall transmit, 
not later than December 31 of each year, to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives a sealed report with 
respect to— 

“(1) complaints alleging illegal conduct by 
employees of the Administration which were 
received or acted upon by the Administration 
during the preceding fiscal year; and 

“(2) investigations undertaken by the Ad- 
ministration, including external and inter- 
nal audits and security and investigation 
reports,”. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the table of con- 
tents in section 101 all references to title 
IV and section numbers therein and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 


“TITLE IV—GUARANTEES 
“Part A—LEASE GUARANTEES 


“Sec. 401. Authority of the Administration. 
“Sec. 402, Powers. 
“Sec, 403. Fund. 


“Part B—SURETY BOND GUARANTEES 


“Sec. 410. Definitions. 
“Sec. 411. Authority of the Administration. 
“Sec. 412. Fund.”; 


(2) by striking out section 403 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 


“FUND 


“Sec. 403. There is hereby created within 
the Treasury a separate fund for guaran- 
tees which shall be available to the Ad- 
ministrator without fiscal year limitations as 
a revolving fund for the purposes of this 
part. There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the fund from time to time such amounts 
not to exceed $10,000,000 to provide capital 
for the fund. All amounts received by the 
Administrator, including any moneys, prop- 
erty, or assets derived by him from his 
operations in connection with this part, shall 
be deposited in the fund. All expenses and 
payments pursuant to operations of the Ad- 
ministrator under this part shall be paid 
from the fund. From time to time, and at 
least at the close of each fiscal year, the 
Administrator shall pay from the fund into 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts interest 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the cumulative amount of ap- 
propriations available as capital to the fund, 
iess the average undisbursed cash balance 
in the fund during the year. The rate of such 
interest shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and shall not be less 
than a rate determined by taking into con- 
sideration the average market yield during 
the month preceding each fiscal year on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the Unit- 
ed States with remaining periods to matur- 
ity comparable to the average maturity of 
guarantees from the fund. Moneys in the 
fund not needed for the payment of cur- 
rent operating expenses or for the payment 
of claims arising under this part may be in- 
vested in bonds or other obligations of, or 
bonds or other obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by, the United States; 
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except that moneys provided as capital for 
the fund shall not be so invested but shall 
be returned to the fund in such amounts 
and at such times as the Administrator de- 
termines to be appropriate, whenever the 
level of the fund herein established is suf- 
ficiently high to permit the return of such 
moneys without danger to the solvency of 
the program under this part:.”; 

(3) by striking out $500,000" in section 
411 and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$1,000,- 
000”; and 

(4) by adding after section 411 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“FUND 

“Sec. 412. There is hereby created within 
the Treasury a separate fund for guaran- 
tees which shall be available to the Admin- 
istrator without fiscal year limitation as a 
revolving fund for the purposes of this part. 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the fund from time to time such amounts 
not to exceed $35,000,000 to provide capital 
for the fund. All amounts received by the 
Administrator, including any moneys, prop- 
erty, or assets derived by him from his op- 
erations in connection with this part, shall 
be deposited in the fund. All expenses and 
payments pursuant to operations of the 
Administrator under this part shall be paid 
from the fund. From time to time, and at 
least at the close of each fiscal year, the 
Administrator shall pay from the fund into 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts interest 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the cumulative amount of 
appropriations available as capital to the 
fund, less the average undisbursed cash bal- 
ance in the fund during the year. The rate 
of such interest shall be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and shall not be 
less than a rate determined by taking into 
consideration the average market yield dur- 
ing the month preceding each fiscal year on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States with remaining periods to ma- 
turity comparable to the average maturity 
of guarantees from the fund. Moneys in the 
fund not needed for the payment of cur- 
rent operating expenses or for the payment 
of claims arising under this part may be 
invested in bonds or other obligations of, 
or bonds or other obligations guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by, the United 
States; except that moneys provided as 
capital for the fund shall not be so invested 
but shall be returned to the fund in such 
amounts and at such times as the Adminis- 
trator determines to be appropriate, when- 
ever the level of the fund herein established 
is sufficiently high to permit the return 
of such moneys without danger to the sol- 
vency of the program under this part.” 

(b) Unexpended balance of appropriations 
made to the fund pursuant to section 403 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 (15 U.S.C. 694), as in effect prior to 
the effective date of this Act, shall be al- 
located, together with related assets and 
liabilities, to the funds established by para- 
graphs (2) and (4) of subsection (a) of this 
section in such amounts as the Adminis- 
trator shall determine. In addition, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to transfer to the 
fund established by paragraph (4) of sub- 
section (a) of this section not to exceed 
$2,000,000 from the fund established under 
section 4(c)(1)(B) of the Small Business 
Act: Provided, That section 4(c) (6) and the 
last sentence of section 4(c)(5) shall not 
apply to any amounts so transferred. 

Sec. 6. Section 4(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “three” in the third 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “four”; 
and 

(2) by inserting after the third sentence 
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the following new sentence: “One of the As- 
sociate Administrators shall be designated at 
the time of his appointment as the Associate 
Administrator for Minority Small Business 
and shall be responsible to the Administrator 
for the formulation of policy relating to the 
Administration’s programs which provide as- 
sistance to minority small business concerns 
and in the review of the Administration’s 
execution of such programs in light of such 
policy.” 

Sec. 7. Sections 7(a)(4)(B) and 7(a) (5) 
(B) of the Small Business Act are each 
amended to read as follows: “the rate of 
interest for the Administration’s share of 
any such loan shall be the average annual 
interest rate on all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States then forming a 
part of the public debt as computed at the 
end of the fiscal year next preceding the date 
of the loan and adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth of 1 per centum plus one-quarter of 
1 per centum per annum; and”. 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 7(b) of the Small 
Business Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (7) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “; and” and by adding 
immediately after paragraph (7) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(8) to make such loans (either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis) 
as the Administration may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate to assist, or refi- 
nance the existing indebtedness of, any small 
business concern seriously and adversely af- 
fected by a shortage of fuel, eler trical energy, 
or energy-producing resources, or by a short- 
age of raw or processed materialis resulting 
from such shortages, if the Administration 
determines that such concern has suffered 
or is likely to suffer substantial economic 
injury without assistance under this para- 
graph.” 

(b) The first paragraph following the 
numbered paragraphs of section 7(b) of the 
Small Business Act is amended by striking 
out “or (7),” immediately following “(6),” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(7), or (8).”. 

Sec. 9. Section 5 of the Small Business Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) The Administrator shall designate an 
individual within the Administration to be 
known as the Chief Counsel for Advocacy 
and to perform the following duties: 

“(1) serve as a focal point for the receipt 
of complaints, criticisms, and suggestions 
concerning the policies and activities of the 
Administration and any other Federal agency 
which affects small businesses; 

“(2) counsel small businesses on how to 
resolve questions and problems concerning 
the relationship of the small business to 
the Federal Government; 

(3) develop proposals for changes in the 
policies and activities of any agency of the 
Federal Government which will better ful- 
fill the purposes of the Small Business Act 
and communicate such propsals to the ap- 
propriate Federal agencies; 

“(4) represent the views and interests of 
small businesses before other Federal agen- 
cles whose policies and activities may affect 
small business; and 

“(5) enlist the cooperation and assistance 
of public and private agencies, businesses, 
and other organizations in disseminating 
information about the programs and serv- 
ices provided by the Federal Government 
which are of benefit to small businesses, and 
information on how small businesses can 
participate in or make use of such programs 
and services,”. 


Sec. 10. Section 411(c) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act is amended by insert- 
ing “based on sound actuarial methods and 
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underwriting practices” immediately after 
“fee” in the first sentence of such section. 

Src. 11. Section 7(a) of the Small Business 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(8) During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, the Administrator shall make direct 
loans under this subsection in an aggregate 
amount of not less than $400,000,000."". 


Mr. STEPHENS (during the reading). 
Madam Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Rercorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: On page 16, be- 
ginning in line 18, strike out “but shall be” 
and all that follows down through the colon 
in line 22, and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 18, beginning in line 6, strike out 
“but shall be” and all that follows down 
through “under this part” in line 11. 

On page 18, line 12, strike out “appropria- 
tions made” and insert in lieu thereof “capi- 
tal previously transferred”, 

On page 22, line 2, insert “of 1958" immedi- 
ately after “Act”. 

On page 22, after line 11, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 12. The General Accounting Office is 
directed to conduct a fuil-scale audit of the 
Small Business Administration, including all ` 
field offices. This audit shall be submitted to 
the House and Senate not later than six 
months from the date of this Act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUSSELOT 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Madam Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROUSSELOT: 
On page 22, line 2 strike the word “shall” im- 
mediately following the word “Administra- 
tor,” insert in lieu thereof the word “may,” 
and, in line 3, delete the words “not less 
than” immeditely following the word “of.” 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Madam Chairman, 
the amendment which I am offering to- 
day to H.R. 15578, the Small Business 
Act amendments, would change the 
wording in the new paragraph added to 
the act by section 11 of the bill to read: 

(8) During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, the Administrator may make direct 
loans under this subsection in an aggregate 
amount of $400,000,000. 


The language in section 11, as reported 
by the committee, would require the Ad- 
ministrator to spend $400 million in 
direct loans in fiscal year 1975. 

I believe my amendment making the 
direct loans of $400 million permissible 
rather than mandatory is necessary for 
the following reasons: 

First. A hard-and-fast requirement 
that a given amount of funds must be 
provided for direct loans may force the 
Administrator to relax or abandon nor- 
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mal requirements for approval in order 
to fulfill the quota. 

Second. The mandating of this expen- 
diture essentially amounts to an evasion 
and frustration of the appropriations 
process. If this bill were to become law 
in its present form, the Committee on 
Appropriations would be required to ap- 
prove an appropriation of $400 million 
for direct loans regardless of its evalua- 
tion. This procedure reduces congres- 
sional control over the budget at a time 
when increased control is essential, and 
I believe, it violates the spirit of Public 
Law 93-344, the budget control legisla- 
tion which was passed by Congress, and 
signed into law less than 3 weeks ago. 

This amendment is an opportunity to 
demonstrate by action, rather than just 
rhetoric, our commitment to budget con- 
trol, and I believe that it. must be 
adopted. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Chairman, I 
thank my good friend, the gentleman 
from California, for yielding. 

I have no quarrel with my friend, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. ROUSSE- 
LOT), as to his beliefs about the budget 
and putting it in balance, because we 
are all for a balanced budget and we are 
all against deficit spending. However, I 
would like to set the record straight in 
this respect: 

This program for the small business- 
men of America is important because of 
the direct loan features in the program. 
Throughout the entire investigation— 
and the gentleman from California par- 
ticipated as a. member of the subcom- 
mittee, and he heard all of the testimony 
before the subcommittee—the real prob- 
lem was the bank loan guarantee pro- 
gram. That is the program that has 
caused the trouble. That is the program 
that caused the collusion. That is the 
program that brought about the indict- 
ments that we have seen in Chicago 
where thousands of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ Money was given out in bad 
loans. That is the program that was re- 
sponsible for the condition in Richmond 
and Philadelphia, not the direct program 
but the bank loan guarantee program. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Madam Chairman, 
my colleague also understands that if we 
mandate this $400 million for direct 
loans, we may place a burden on the 
Administrator to put out money that in 
his judgment does not need to go out in 
loans. 

So I will ask my colleagues to support 
this amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ROUSSELOT). 

Madam Chairman, I appreciate the 
arguments that have been placed before 
the committee by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California, but let me make 
this comment: 

We have sent signals to the Small 
Business Administration, and to the ad- 
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ministration. We have sent smoke sig- 
nals, we have sent semaphore flag 
signals; we have sent our report sig- 
nals; we have sent the commit- 
tee reports when we passed a bill 
that we would like to have them get back 
into the direct loan program, and all of 
these signals that we have sent them 
have resulted, not in an increase, but in 
a reduction of the direct loan program 
to what is now 6.8 percent of direct 
loans of the whole volume of SBA loans. 
It has dissolved itself into a bank guar- 
anteed loan program..I do not object to 
the bank guaranteed loan program, I 
just object to the unfair volume of busi- 
ness that has developed in that way, re- 
gardless of the fact that our hopes have 
been disregarded. 

Madam Chairman, let me explain why 
I think it is important for us to have 
more direct loans. There are many small 
banks in the rural areas that cannot, for 
many reasons, get money to make guar- 
anteed SBA bank loans. This should be 
utilized for direct loans in areas where 
you have a deficit of immediate capital 
against the lender, too. It is imperative 
that that be realized and we are asking 
for that. 

Also, in the bill we are not asking 
any kind of back-door financing on this. 
We realize it must be done by the appro- 
priate process, which is the only way that 
it ought to be done. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEPHENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, I would join with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in opposition 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT). 
And, really, it is not that we wish to 
“get” the SBA, but because of the prac- 
tices that have been used by the SBA for 
years, in which they have not followed 
out the original intent and purpose of 
the SBA as created by the Congress, 
which was to help on a direct loan basis 
the small businessmen of America. 

All we are asking for, and telling the 
SBA and the OMB, and whoever else is 
involved, is that over this $6 billion ceil- 
ing, of this large amount of money, that 
$400 million would be utilized in direct 
loan applications. 

There is no question, I am sure, of the 
author of the amendment that the num- 
ber of applicants for this amount of 
money, far exceed the amount of money 
in question. 

So I urge the defeat of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Madam Chairman, 
I appreciate the gentleman yielding to 
me at this time. 

I think the gentleman knows the main 


point that I am trying to make. The 
point is that even if the Committee on 
Appropriations decided that in this over- 
whelming funding problem that the Con- 
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gress has in the appropriation process 
to find if there is $400 million available, 
and I do not believe there is, for these 
kinds of direct loans. The problem is in 
mandating it, I think, is a mistake, and 
is an improper imposition on the 
budget. 

I do agree with the gentleman from 
Georgia and the gentleman from Ohio 
that it has been wrong in the past that 
the Office of Management and Budget 
has limited the ability of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to utilize the di- 
rect loan program when, in the opinion 
of the Administrator, this really made 
it appropriate to put it in tandem with 
the guaranteed loan program. I still be- 
lieve it is wrong for us to mandate the 
$400 million. 

So I urge my colleagues to support 
the concept of making it permissible. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, as 
I say, I oppose this amendment, and I 
ask that we vote on the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. RoussEtor). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MITCHELL OF 

MARYLAND 


Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Madam 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland: Page 11, line 25, at the end there- 
of insert “; and”, and immediately after 
line 25, insert the following new paragraph: 

(5)(A) in section 7(a) (4) thereof by in- 
serting “or $500,000 in the case of any loan 
made in cooperation with a bank or other 
lending institution through an agreement to 
participate on a deferred basis” immediately 
after “$350,000”; and 

(B) in section 7(a)(5) thereof by insert- 
ing “or $500,000 as the case may be,” im- 
mediately after “$350,000”. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Madam 
Chairman, we have a very difficult prob- 
lem here in terms of a definition of 
“small business.” There are a number of 
small businessmen who operate to the 
tune of $25,000 to $50,000 a year, and 
that is more than enough to keep them 
going. That is the level at which they 
want to operate—$25,000 or $35,000 or 
$50,000 a year. These are the persons 
that my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. KocH) alluded to. How- 
ever, we have another set of small busi- 
nessmen who need a great deal more 
money to operate effectively, and I am 
talking more specifically now about con- 
tractors, a construction firm, for ex- 
ample. In the light of the high costs that 
are with us today, in the light of in- 
flationary costs, and in the light of a 
whole host of other economic factors, it 
seems to me that that small businessman 
who hopes to grow larger needs a higher 
loan ceiling. As he grows larger, he will 
cut his relationship with SBA to launch 
out as an independent to do this he needs 
a larger size loan in order to make it in 
this economic system. 

Therefore, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is to put a loan ceiling of $500,000 
for certain kinds of small businessmen, 
particularly contractors. But it should 
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be made clear that the $500,000 ceiling 
shall apply only when there is a bank 
participation loan. 

I want to speak briefly to the comments 
that my friend, the gentleman from Il- 
linois (Mr. Annunzio) had to make about 
the bank participation program. Indeed, 
there were some bad things uncovered. 
On the other hand, I spent more than 3 
months in my district working through 
the operation of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration that serves Maryland. We 
dug into the bank participation program. 
It was not as large in volume as I would 
want it to be, but. there was not one 
scintilla of evidence of any kind of 
wrongdoing within the operation of the 
bank participation program as run by 
the Maryland SBA. 

I think it is wise for us to consider the 
need to take that businessman who is 
not tiny, not big, but kind of in the mid- 
dle range and make sure that we give 
him the money to launch him success- 
fully so that in a few short years, he can 
be wooed away from SBA and become a 
moderate-sized small businessman oper- 
ating on his own in an independent fash- 
ion, That is the purpose of my amend- 
ment, and I would urge my colleagues to 
support the amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. I 
hate to oppose the amendment proposed 
in all sincerity and honesty by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Maryland. I 
am opposing it because I think that the 
proposal that he has made, first, is a little 
premature. We considered this proposal 
in our amendment process in the com- 
mittee, and the committee turned it 
down. This is why I say that his motion is 
premature. We still have our oversight 
investigations going on, and I hesitate to 
ask the House to increase the individual 
loan from $350,000 to $500,000 at the 
same time that we are considering over- 
sight investigations. 

When we finish our investigation or 
complete our oversight investigation I 
think that will be the proper time then 
to recognize what the gentleman has said, 
but I would prefer that we postpone this 
until a later time when it is more propiti- 
ous to take it up. I just cannot ask the 
House to do that under these circum- 
stances. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEPHENS, Madam Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, I join the chairman of the 
subcommittee in opposition to this 
amendment. It is a good amendment and 
it was carefully considered in the sub- 
committee and in the committee and re- 
grettably it is a casualty of the investi- 
gation we are carrying on, but the com- 
mittee did feel at this particular time, 
as the chairman of the subcommittee has 
said, that we could not agree to seek the 
increase of the ceiling, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois said, to raise the ceil- 
ing at this particular time before our 
investigation is completed. 

So, Madam Chairman, I oppose the 
amendment. 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Chairman, I 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
STEPHENS) and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Sranton). Also, I commend my 
good friend, the gentleman from Mary- 
land. I am delighted that in Baltimore 
the SBA officials have done a good, hon- 
est and conscientious job. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee 
has said, we discussed this matter fully 
in the subcommittee. It is premature at 
this time to increase the ceiling from 
$350,000 to $500,000. I think when we 
start talking about $500,000, we will have 
to find a new name for the administra- 
tion, because when we get into the realm 
of $500,000 it is no longer small business. 

So I say to the gentleman from Mary- 
land, whom I admire a great deal, I must 
oppose his amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, COTTER ` 


Mr. COTTER. Madam Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Correr: Page 
21, strike out lines 19 through 22 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following new section: 

Sec. 10. (a) The first sentence of section 
411(c) of the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 is amended by inserting “admin- 
ister this program on a prudent and eco- 
nomically justifiable basis and shall” 
immediately after “shall”. 

(b) Section 411(c) of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 
“Within 30 days after the date of enactment 
of this sentence and at monthly intervals 
thereafter, the Administration shall publish 
the cost of the program to the Administra- 
tion for the month immediately preceding 
the date of publication. The Administration 
shall conduct a study of the program in 
order to determine what must be done to 
make the program economically sound. 
Within one year after the date of enactment 
of this sentence, the Administration shall 
transmit a report to Congress containing 
a detailed statement of the findings and 
conclusions of the study, together with its 
recommendations for such legislative and 
administrative actions as it deems appro- 
priate.” 

Mr. COTTER. Madam Chairman, I 
am offering this amendment to improve 
the administration of the SBA surety 
bond program. 

This amendment would require the 
SBA to keep careful tract of the costs 
of the surety bond program by requiring 
the SBA to report on a monthly basis 
the losses in the surety bond program. 

Second, it would require an intensive 
l-year study to provide legislative and 
administrative recommendations to 
establish financial self-sufficiency in the 
surety bond program. 

This substitute amendment removes 
an amendment I added in the full com- 
mittee and gives the SBA another chance 
to cut the American taxpayers’ losses in 
this program without hurting small con- 
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tractors, especially minority contractors 
who depend on the SBA surety bond 
program. 

If I could impose a minute on my col- 
leagues, I would just like to explain how 
I came to offer my original amendment 
and the reasons for this new substitute. 

When SBA Administrator Tom 
Kleppe came before the House Banking 
Subcommittee on Small Business, I 
asked him what the loss experience was 
under the SBA surety bond program. I 
was amazed to learn that the losses 
were two to three times the premium 
charged. Or, to put it more simply, the 
SBA took in $3 million in premiums and 
will pay out more than $12 million in 
claims. The U.S. taxpayer is left holding 
the bag for almost $9 million. 

As my colleagues are aware, the SBA 
actually assumes 90 percent of the lia- 
bility of these performance bonds. 
Therefore, I was deeply concerned that 
with the increase in the bonding level 
from $500,000 to $1 million, and with the 
poor administration of this program, the 
U.S. taxpayers’ liability would increase 
even more dramatically during the next 
few years. Therefore, I amended the bill 
to specifically require that the SBA pre- 
miums more nearly equal the losses ex- 
perienced under this program. In short, 
I want to put this program on a sound 
actuarial and underwriting basis. 

After consultation with SBA and 
others, Iam concerned that this increase 
in fee, with SBA estimates at six-tenths 
of 1 percent of the face value of the 
bond, could undermine the competitive 
position of the small contractor as well 
as virtually eliminating the surety bond 
program, 

Therefore, I am offering an amend- 
ment which would remove this drastic 
remedy, but put in its place a system of 
public monthly reports on losses and a 
comprehensive 12-month study that will 
require SBA to make legislative and 
administrative recommendations that 
will make this program actuarially 
sound. 

The purpose of the monthly reports 
are twofold: First, this data will be es- 
sential to provide the loss experience 
needed to make this program actuarially 
sound. Second, by requiring public in- 
formation on losses, the SBA will remain 
under congressional pressure to upgrade 
its administration of the program to cut 
losses. 

The reasons for the year-long study is 
obvious. The members of the Banking 
Committee overwhelmingly supported 
the idea that this program must be made 
actuarially sound. This detailed study 
will give the SBA another opportunity 
to attain this goal. 

If the SBA again shows itself to be 
unwilling or unable to rectify the short- 
comings in this program, I will not hesi- 
tate to require more stringent and man- 
datory actions. 

Madam Chairman, I am convinced 
that if the SBA and the surety com- 
panies diligently apply prudent under- 
writing standards that the losses in- 
curred in the surety bond program can 
be reduced significantly without requir- 
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ing the raising of fees which would put 
small contractors at a competitive dis- 
advantage. In my own research in this 
area I do not believe that sound under- 
writing standards have been followed. 

Perhaps more thought should be given 
to lowering the 90 percent liability as- 
sumed by the SBA or, if additional fees 
must be charged to make the surety pro- 
gram actuarially sound, perhaps it 
should be the sureties who pay the addi- 
tional premiums. I make these sugges- 
tions in the hope that they and others 
will be considered by the SBA in formu- 
lating this comprehensive report. 

My substitute amendment provides a 
stimulus and a challenge to the SBA. I 
will be watching carefully to make sure 
that this amendment results in bringing 
the losses in the surety bond program 
more in line with the fees collected. 

In conclusion, Madam Chairman, I 
would be remiss if I did not mention the 
efforts and contributions of my friend 
and colleague from Maryland (Mr. 
MITCHELL) who worked diligently with 
me on this substitute amendment and 
whose support I value highly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, I 
would like to say that the amendment is 
a good amendment and we will accept 
it. 

Mr. COTTER. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, I join the chairman of the 
subcommittee in accepting this amend- 
ment and I compliment the gentleman in 
the well because he has in the full com- 
mittee and the subcommittee contributed 
a great deal of personal knowledge and 
experience on this subject. 

What the gentleman attempts to do 
in his amendment, and as explained in 
his remarks we did adopt but we think 
this is a better approach and we accept 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. COTTER) : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TREEN 

Mr. TREEN. Madam Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TREEN: Page 
14, immediately after line 19, insert the 
following new section: 

Sec, 5. Section 18 of the Small Business 
Act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “If loan ap- 
plications are being refused or loans denied 
by such other department or agency respon- 
sible for such work or activity due to admin- 
istrative withholding from obligation or 
withholding from apportionment, or due to 
administratively declared moratorium, then, 
for purposes of this section, no duplication 
shall be deemed to have occurred.” 

Redesignate the succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly. 
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Mr. TREEN. Madam Chairman, on 
December 4, 1973, this Congress adopted 
House Congressional Resolution 173, 
which I introduced with many cospon- 
sors, declaring it to be congressional pol- 
icy to afford the fishing industry “all 
support necessary to have it strength- 
ened.” Today we have an opportunity to 
implement that policy. 

The need for such implementation is 
very great indeed. The small fishing in- 
dustry in this country is in desperate 
need of assistance. For example, in my 
own district in Louisiana shrimp fisher- 
men have experienced a 50-percent drop 
in the price they receive for their catch 
while operating costs have reached stag- 
gering proportions. 

I offer an amendment to clarify section 
18 of the Small Business Act, and not to 
change the policy it enunciates. Con- 
gress has always limited the availability 
of SBA assistance to those small busi- 
nesses unable to obtain financing 
through local banking institutions and 
which do not qualify for other Govern- 
ment loan programs. I endorse that pol- 
icy and wish only to clarify its inter- 
pretation. 

Fishermen throughout the United 
States are not able, by and large, to ob- 
tain private commercial loans to finance 
their operations and the purchase of 
gear. Congress offered them relief 
through the Fisheries Loan Fund, cre- 
ated by Congress in section 4 of the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956—84 Stat. 829; 
16 U.S.C. 742c. However, the Adminis- 
trator of the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration—who had 
been charged by the Secretary of Com- 
merce with the responsibility for admin- 
istering the program after the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1970—announced in the 
February 20, 1973 Federal Register the 
imposition of a moratorium on applica- 
tions for loans from the fund. The mora- 
torium was effective March 1, 1973, and 
is still in effect. 

Our fishermen looked to the Small 
Business Administration for loans. The 
Small Business Administration responded 
with a standard operating procedure 
message to all regional administrators. 
It is dated February 15, 1974, and states: 

If loans are denied to applicants by the 
Department of Commerce for administrative 
reasons (such as moratoriums, freezing of 
funds, or restrictions against making loans 
to particular types of enterprises relating to 
fishing, etc.), then applications for such 
loans should not be accepted by SBA. 


The only purpose of this amendment 
is to state that it is the intent of Con- 
gress that by the word “duplication” in 
section 18 we do not mean to describe a 
program that is subject to a moratorium 
or an administrative withholding of 
funds. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would like to tell 
the gentleman, I have looked over his 
amendment and I agree with the minor- 
ity that this is a good amendment. At 
the proper time I will move it be adopted. 
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Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. The gen- 
tleman has done the committee a favor 
in bringing this to our attention. We 
support the amendment and endorse it 
wholeheartedly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. TREEN). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther amendments, under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mrs. Minx, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 15578) to amend the Small 
Business Act, the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1246, she re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 3331) to clarify the authority of 
the Small Business Administration, to in- 
crease the authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and for other 
purposes, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. STEPHENS) ? 

There was no obiection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3331 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Small Business 
Amendments of 1974”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Small Business Act is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 2 as subsection (c) and by adding after 
subsection (a) of that section the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) The assistance programs authorized 
by sections 7(i) and 7(j) of this Act are to 
be utilized to assist in the establishment, 
preservation, and strengthening of small 
business concerns and improve the man- 
agerial skills employed in such enterprises, 
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with special attention to small business con- 
cerns (1) located in urban or rural areas with 
high proportions of unemployed or low-in- 
come individuals; or (2) owned by low-in- 
come individuals; and to mobilize for these 
objectives private as well as public man- 
agerial skills and resources.”; 

(2) by striking out paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of section 4(c), and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(c)(1) There are hereby established in 
the Treasury the following revolving funds: 
(A) a disaster loan fund which shall be avail- 
able for financing functions performed un- 
der sections 7(b) (1), 7(b) (2), 7(b) (4), 7(b) 
(5), 7(b) (6), 7(b) (7), T(c) (2), and 7(g) of 
this Act, including administrative expenses 
in connection with such functions; and (B) 
a business loan and investment fund which 
shall be available for financing functions 
performed under 7(a), 7(b) (3), 7(e), 7(h), 
7(i), and 8(a) of this Act, and titles III and 
V of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, including administrative expenses in 
connection with such functions. 


“(2) All repayments of loans and deben- 
tures, payments of interest and other receipts 
arising out of transactions heretofore or 
hereafter entered into by the Administration 
(A) pursuant to sections 7(b) (1), 7(b) (2), 
7(b) (4), 7(b) (5), 7(b) (6), 7(b) (7), and 7 
(c) (2) of this Act shall be paid into a dis- 
aster loan fund; and (B) pursuant to sec- 
tions 7(a), 7(b)(3), 7(e), 7(h), 7(i), and 
8(a) of this Act, and titles III and V of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, shall 
be paid into the business loan and invest- 
ment fund.”; 

(3) by striking out paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 4(c), and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(4) The total amount of loans, guar- 
antees, and other obligations or commit- 
ments, heretofore or hereafter entered into 
by the Administration, which are outstand- 
ing at any one time (A) under sections 7(a), 
7(b) (3), 7(e), 7(h), 7(4), and 8(a) of this 
Act, shall not exceed $6,000,000,000; (B) un- 
der title ITI of the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, shall not exceed $725,000,000; (C) 
under title V of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, shall not exceed $525,000,- 
000; and (D) under section 7(i) of this Act, 
shall not exceed $450,000,000.”; and 

(4) by adding at the end of section 7 the 
following three new subsections: 

“(i)(1) The Administration also is em- 
powered to make, participate (on an immedi- 
ate basis) in, or guarantee loans, repayable 
in not more than fifteen years, to any small 
business concern, or to any qualified person 
seeking to establish such a concern, when 
it determines that such loans will further 
the policies established in section 2(b) of 
this Act, with particular emphasis on the 
preservation or establishment of small busi- 
ness concerns located in urban or rural areas 
with high proportions of unemployed or low- 
income individuals or owned by low-income 
individuals: Provided, however, That no such 
loans shall be made, participated in, or guar- 
anteed if the total of such Federal assist- 
ance to a single borrower outstanding at any 
one time would exceed $50,000. The Admin- 
istration may defer payments on the princi- 
pal of such loans for a grace period and use 
such other methods as it deems necessary 
and appropriate to assure the successful es- 
tablishment and operation of such concern. 
The Administration may, in its discretion, 
as a condition of such financial assistance, 
require that the borrower take steps to im- 
prove his management skills by participating 
in a management training program approved 
by the Administration: Provided, however, 
That any management training program so 
approved must be of sufficient scope and dur- 
ation to provide reasonable opportunity for 
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the individual served to develop entrepre- 
neurial and managerial self-sufficiency. 

“(2) The Administration shall encourage, 
as far as possible, the participation of the 
private business community in the program 
of assistance to such concerns, and shall seek 
to stimulate new private lending activities to 
such concerns through the use of the loan 
guarantees, participations in loans, and pool- 
ing arrangements authorized by this sub- 
section. 

“(8) To insure an equitable distribution 
between urban and rural areas for loans be- 
tween $3,500 and $50,000 made under this 
subsection, the Administration is authorized 
to use the agencies and agreements and dele- 
gations developed under title III of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended, 
as it shall determine necessary, 

“(4) The Administration shall provide for 
the continuing evaluation of programs under 
this subsection, including full information 
on the location, income characteristics, and 
types of businesses and individuals assisted, 
and on new private lending activity stimu- 
lated, and the results of such evaluation to- 
gether with recommendations shall be in- 
cluded in the report required by section 
10(a) of this Act. 

“(5) Loans made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion (including immediate participation in 
and guarantees of such loans) shall have 
such terms and conditions as the Adminis- 
tration shall determine, subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations— 

“(A) there is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

“(B) the financial assistance is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms from pri- 
vate sources or other Federal, State, or local 
programs; 

“(C) the amount of the loan, together 
with other funds available, is adequate to 
assure completion of the project or achieve- 
ment of the purposes for which the loan is 
made; 

“(D) the loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (i) a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the average market yleld on outstand- 
ing Treasury obligations of comparable ma- 
turity, plus (il) such additional charge, if 
any, toward covering other costs of the pro- 
gram as the Administration may determine 
to be consistent with its purposes. Provided, 
however, That the rate of interest charged 
on loans made in redevelopment areas desig- 
nated under the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3108 et 
seq.) shall not exceed the rate currently 
applicable to new loans made under section 
201 of that Act (42 U.S.C. 3142); and 

“(E) fees not in excess of amounts neces- 
sary to cover administrative expenses and 
probable losses may be required on loan 
guarantees. 

“(6) The Administration shall take such 
steps as may be necessary to insure that, in 
any fiscal year, at least 50 per centum of the 
amounts loaned or guaranteed pursuant to 
this subsection are allotted to small business 
concerns located in urban areas identified by 
the Administration as having high concentra- 
tions of unemployed or low-income individ- 
uals or to small business concerns owned by 
low-income individuals. The Administration 
shall define the meaning of low income as it 
applies to owners of small business concerns 
eligible to be assisted under this subsection. 

“(7) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to this subsection where the 
Administration determines that the assist- 
ance will be used in relocating establishments 
from one area to another if such relocation 
would result in an increase in unemployment 
in the area of original location. 

“(j) (1) The Administration is authorized 
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to provide financial assistance to public or 
private organizations to pay all or part of the 
cost of projects designed to provide technical 
or management assistance to individuals or 
enterprises eligible for assistance under sub- 
section 7(i) of this Act, with special attention 
to small business located in urban areas of 
high concentration of unemployed or low- 
income individuals or owned by low-income 
individuals. 

“(2) Financial assistance under this sub- 
section may be provided for projects, includ- 
ing without limitation— 

“(A) planning and research, including 
feasibility studies and market research; 

“(B) the identification and development 
of new business opportunities; 

“(C) the furnishing of centralized services 
with regard to public services and Govern- 
ment programs including programs author- 
ized under subsection 7(1); 

“(D) the establishment and strengthening 
of business service agencies, including trade 
associations and cooperatives; 

“(E) the encouragement of the placement 
of subcontracts by major business with small 
business concerns located in urban areas of 
high concentration of unemployed or low- 
income individuals or owned by low-income 
individuals, including the provision of incen- 
tives and assistance to such major businesses 
so that they will aid in the training and up- 
grading of potential subcontractors or other 
small business concerns; and 

“(F) the furnishing of business counseling, 
management training, and legal and other 
related services, with special emphasis on the 
development of management training pro- 
grams, using the resources of the business 
community, including the development of 
Management training opportunities in exist- 
ing businesses, and with emphasis in all cases 
upon providing management training of suf- 
ficient scope and duration to develop entre- 
preneurial and managerial self-sufficiency on 
the part of the individual served. 

“(3) The Administration shall give pref- 
erence to projects which promote the owner- 
ship, participation in ownership, or manage- 
ment of small business concerns by residents 
of urban areas of high concentration of un- 
employed or low-income individuals, and to 
projects which are planned and carried out 
with the participation of local businessmen, 

“(4) The financial assistance authorized 
by this subsection includes assistance ad- 
vanced by grant, agreement, or contract, but 
does not include the procurement of plant or 
equipment, or goods or services, 

“(5) The Administration is authorized to 
make payments under grants and contracts 
entered into under this subsection in lump 
sum or installments, and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, and in the case of 
grants, with necessary adjustments on ac- 
count of overpayments or underpayments, 

“(6) To the extent feasible, services 
under this subsection shall be provided in a 
location which is easily accessible to the in- 
dividuals and small business concerns served. 

“(7) The Administration shall provide for 
an independent and continuing evaluation 
of programs under this subsection, including 
full information on, and analysis of, the 
character and impact of managerial assist- 
ance provided, the location, income charac- 
teristics, and types of businesses and indi- 
viduals assisted, and the extent to which 
private resources and skills haye been in- 
volved in these programs. Such eyaluation 
together with any recommendations deemed 
advisable by the Administration shall be in- 
cluded in the report required by section 10 
(a) of this Act. 

“(8) The Administration shall take such 
steps as may be necessary and appropriate, in 
coordination and cooperation with the heads 
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of other Federal departments and agencies, 
so that contracts, subcontracts, and deposits 
made by the Federal Government or in con- 
nection with programs aided with Federal 
funds are placed in such a way as to further 
the purposes of this subsection and of sub- 
section 7(1) of this Act. The Administration 
shall provide for the continuing evaluation 
of programs under this subsection and the 
results of such evaluation together with 
recommendations shall be included in the 
report required by section 10(a) of this Act. 

“(k) In carrying out its functions under 
subsections 7(i) and 7(j) of this Act, the 
Administration is authorized— 

“(1) to utilize, with their consent, the 
services and facilities of Federal agencies 
without reimbursement, and, with the con- 
sent of any State or political subdivision of 
a State, accept and utilize the services and 
facilities of such State or subdivision with- 
out reimbursement; 

“(2) to accept in the name of the Ad- 
ministration, and employ or dispose of in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
any money or property, real, personal, or 
mixed, tangible or intangible, received by 
gift devise, bequest, or otherwise; 

“(3) to accept voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 3679(b) of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665(b)); and 

“(4) to employ experts and consultants 
or organizations thereof as authorized by 
section 15 of the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), except that no 
individual may be employed under the au- 
thority of this subsection for more than 
one hundred days in any fiscal year; to 
compensate individuals so employed at rates 
not in excess of $100 per diem, including 
traveltime; and to allow them, while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, travel expenses (including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence) as authorized by section 
5 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons 
in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently while so employed: Provided, 
however, That contracts for such employ- 
ment may be renewed annually.” 

(b) Title IV of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is hereby repealed; and 
all references to such title in the remainder 
of that Act are repealed. 

Sec. 3. The Small Business Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by amending section 5(b) by striking 
out “and” following paragraph (8), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph (9) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; and” and 
by adding at the end of paragraph (9) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(10) upon purchase by the Administra- 
tion of any deferred participation entered 
into under section 7 of this Act, continue 
to charge a rate of interest not to exceed 
that initially charged by the participating 
institution on the amount so purchased for 
the remaining term of the indebtedness.”; 
and 

(2) by striking out the third sentence in 
paragraph (2) of section 7(h) and inserting 
in lieu thereof: “The Administration's share 
of any loan made under this subsection shall 
bear interest at the rate of 3 per centum per 
annum.” 

Src. 4. (a) Section 7(a)(4)(A) of the 
Small Business Act is amended by striking 
out “$350,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$500,000”. 

(b) Section 7(a)(5)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “$350,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$500,000”. 

Sec. 5. Section 10 of the Small Business 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(g) The Administration shall transmit, 
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not later than December 31 of each year, to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives a sealed report 
with respect to public complaints alleging 
illegal conduct by employees of the Adminis- 
tration which were received or acted upon by 
the Administration during the preceding 
fiscal year.” 

Src, 6. (a) The Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the table of contents 
in section 101 all references to title IV and 
section numbers therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“TITLE IV—GUARANTEES 
“Part A—LEASE GUARANTEES 


“Sec, 401. Authority of the Administration. 
“Sec. 402. Powers. 
“Sec. 403. Fund. 


“Part B—Surety BOND GUARANTEES 


“Sec. 410. Definitions. 
“Sec. 411. Authority of the Administration. 
“Sec. 412. Fund.”; 

(2) by striking out section 403 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“FUND 

“Sec. 403. There is hereby created within 
the Treasury a separate fund for guarantees 
which shall be available to the Administrator 
without fiscal year limitation as a revolving 
fund for the purposes of this part. There 
are authorized to be appropriated to the 
fund from time to time such amounts not 
to exceed $10,000,000 to provide capital for 
the fund. All amounts received by the Ad- 
ministrator, including any moneys, property, 
or assets derived by him from his operations 
in connection with this part, shall be de- 
posited in the fund. All expenses and pay- 
ments pursuant to operations of the Admin- 
istrator under this part shall be paid from 
the fund. From time to time, and at least 
at the close of each fiscal year, the Adminis- 
trator shall pay from the fund into Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts interest at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the cumulative amount of appropriations 
available as capital to the fund, less the aver- 
age undisbursed cash balance in the fund 
during the year. The rate of such interest 
shall be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and shall not be less than a rate 
determined by taking into consideration the 
average market yield during the month pre- 
ceding each fiscal year on outstanding mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States with 
remaining periods to maturity comparable to 
the average maturity of guarantees from the 
fund, Moneys in the fund not needed for the 
payment of current operating expenses or for 
the payment of claims arising under this 
part may be invested in bonds or other obli- 
gations of, or bonds or other obligations 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by, 
the United States; except that moneys pro- 
vided as capital for the fund shall not be 
so invested but shall be returned to the fund 
in such amounts and at such times as the 
Administrator determines to be appropriate, 
whenever the level of the fund herein estab- 
lished is sufficiently high to permit the re- 
turn of such moneys without danger to the 
solvency of the program under this part.’; 

(3) by striking out “$500,000” in section 
411 and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,000,000”; 
and 

(4) by adding after section 411 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“FUND 

“Sec. 412, There is hereby created within 
the Treasury a separate fund for guarantees 
which shall be available to the Administrator 
without fiscal year limitation as a revolving 
fund for the purposes of this part. There are 
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authorized to be appropriated to the fund 
from time to time such amounts not to ex- 
ceed $35,000,000 to provide capital for the 
fund. All amounts received by the Admin- 
istrator, including any moneys, property, or 
assets derived by him from his operations 
in connection with this part, shall be de- 
posited in the fund. All expenses and pay- 
ments pursuant to operations of the Ad- 
ministrator under this part shall be paid 
from the fund. From time to time, and at 
least at the close of each fiscal year, the Ad- 
ministrator shall pay from the fund into 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts interest at 
a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the cumulative amount of ap- 
propriations available as capital to the fund, 
less the average undisbursed cash balance in 
the fund during the year. The rate of such 
interest shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and shall not be less 
than a rate determined by taking into con- 
sideration the average market yield during 
the month preceding each fiscal year on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States with remaining periods to 
maturity comparable to the average matur- 
ity of guarantees from the fund. Moneys in 
the fund not needed for the payment of 
current operating expenses or for the pay- 
ment of claims arising under this part may 
be invested in bonds or other obligations of, 
or bonds or other obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by, the United 
States; except that moneys provided as capi- 
tal for the fund shall not be so invested but 
shall be returned to the fund in such 
amounts and at such times as the Admin- 
istrator determines to be appropriate, when- 
ever the level of the fund herein established 
is sufficiently high to permit the return of 
such moneys without danger to the solvency 
of the program under this part.” 

(b) Unexpended balances of appropriations 
made to the fund pursuant to section 403 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 (15 US.C. 694), as in effect prior to 
the effective date of this Act, shall be allo- 
cated, together with related assets and li- 
abilities, to the funds established by para- 
graphs (2) and (4) of subsection (a) of this 
section in such amounts as the Adminis- 
trator shall determine. 

Sec. 7. Section 4(b) of the Small Business 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “three” in the third 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “four”; 
and 

(2) by inserting after the third sentence 
the following new sentence: “One of the As- 
sociate Administrators shall be designated at 
the time of his appointment as the Associate 
Administrator for Minority Small Business 
and shall be responsible for the formulation 
of policy relating to the Administration’s 
programs which provide assistance to minor- 
ity small business concerns and in the re- 
view of the Administration's execution of 
such programs in the light of such policy.”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, STEPHENS 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, STEPHENS moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the bill S. 3331 and 
to insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
the bill H.R. 15578, as passed, as follows: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Small 
Buisness Amendments of 1974”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Small Business Act is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (b) of 
section 2 as subsection (c) and by adding 
after subsection (a) of that section the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) The assistance programs authorized 
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by sections 7(1) and 7(j) of this Act are 
to be utilized to assist in the establishment, 
preservation, and strengthening of small 
business concerns and improve the mana- 
gerial skills employed in such enterprises, 
with special attention to small business 
concerns (1) located in urban or rural areas 
with high proportions of unemployed or 
low-income individuals; or (2) owned by 
low-income individuals; and to mobilize for 
these objectives private as well as public 
managerial skills and resources.”’; 

(2) by striking out paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of section 4(c), and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(c)(1) There are hereby established in 
the Treasury the following revolving funds: 
(A) a disaster loan fund which shall be 
available for financing functions performed 
under sections 7(b) (1), 7(b)(2), 7(b) (4), 
7(b) (5), 7(b) (6), 7(b) (7), 7(b) (8), 7c) 
(2), and 7(g) of this Act, including admin- 
istrative expenses in connection with such 
functions; and (B) a business loan and in- 
vestment fund which shall be available for 
financing functions performed under sec- 
tions 7(a@), 7(b)(3), 7(e), 7(h), 7(i), and 
8(a) of this Act, and titles ITI and V of 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
including administrative expenses in con- 
nection with such functions. 

“(2) All repayments of loans and deben- 
tures, payments of interest and other receipts 
arising out of transactions heretofore or 
hereafter entered into by the Administration 
(A) pursuant to sections 7(b) (1), 7(b) (2), 
7(b) (4), 7(b) (5), 7(b) (6), 7(b)(7), 7(b) 
(8), and 7(c)(2) of this Act shall be paid 
into a disaster loan fund; and (B) pursuant 
to sections 7(a), 7(b)(3), 7(e), 7(h), 7(i), 
and 8(a) of this Act, and titles II and V 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, shall be paid into the business loan and 
investment fund.”; 

(3) by striking out paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 4(c), and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(4) The total amount of loans, guaran- 
tees, and other obligations or commitments, 
heretofore or hereafter entered into by the 
Administration, which are outstanding at 
any one time (A) under sections 7(a), 7 
(b) (3), 7(e), 7(h), 7(1), and 8(a) of this 
Act, shall not exceed $%6,000,000,000; (B) 
under title III of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, shall not exceed $725,000,- 
000; (C) under title V of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, shall not exceed 
$525,000,000; and (D) under section 7(i) of 
this Act, shall not exceed $450,000,000.”: and 

(4) by adding at the end of section 7 the 
following three new subsections: 

“(1)(1) The Administration also is em- 
powered to make, participate (on an immedi- 
ate basis) in, or guarantee loans, repayable 
in not more than fifteen years, to any small 
business concern, or to any qualified person 
seeking to establish such a concern, when 
it determines that such loans will further 
the policies established in section 2(b) of 
this Act, with particular emphasis on the 
preservation or establishment of small busi- 
ness concerns located in urban or rural areas 
with high proportions of unemployed or low- 
income individuals or owned by low-income 
individuals; Provided, however, That no such 
loans shall be made, participated in, or guar- 
anteed if the total of such Federal assist- 
ance to a single borrower outstanding at any 
one time would exceed $50,000. The Admin- 
istration may defer payments on the prin- 
cipal of such loans for a grace period and 
use such other methods as it deems necessary 
and appropriate to assure the successful es- 
tablishment and operation of such concern. 
The Administration may, in its discretion, 
as a condition of such financial assistance, 
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require that the borrower take steps to im- 
prove his management skills by participating 
in a Management training program approved 
by the Administration: Provided, however, 
That any management training program so 
approved must be of sufficient scope and 
duration to provide reasonable opportunity 
for the individuals served to develop entre- 
preneurial and managerial self-sufficiency. 

“(2) The Administration shall encourage, 
as far as possible, the participation of the 
private business communty in the program 
of assistance to such concerns and shall 
seek to stimulate new private lending ac- 
tivities to such concerns through the use of 
the loan guarantees, participations in loans, 
and pooling arrangements authorized by 
this subsection. 

“(3) To insure an equitable distribution 
between urban and rural areas for loans 
between $3,500 and $50,000 made under this 
subsection, the Administration is authorized 
to use the agencies and agreements and 
delegations developed under title III of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, as it shall determine necessary. 

“(4) The Administration shall provide for 
the continuing evaluation of programs under 
this subsection including full information 
on the location, income characteristics, and 
types of businesses and individuals assisted, 
and on new private lending activity stimu- 
lated, and the results of such evaluation to- 
gether with recommendations shall be in- 
cluded in the report required by section 10 
(a) of this Act. 

“(5) Loans made pursuant to this sub- 
section (including immediate participation 
in and guarantees of such loans) shall have 
such terms and conditions as the Adminis- 
tration shall determine, subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations— 

“(A) there is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

“(B) the financial assistance is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms from pri- 
vate sources or other Federal, State, or local 
programs; 

“(C) the amount of the loan together 
with other funds available, is adequate to 
assure completion of the project or achieve- 
ment of the purposes for which the loan 
is made; 

“(D) the loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (i) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into consid- 
eration the average market yield on out- 
standing Treasury obligations of comparable 
maturity, plus (ti) such additional charge, 
if any, toward covering other costs of the 
program as the Administration may deter- 
mine to be consistent with its purposes: 
Provided, however, That the rate of interest 
charged on loans made in redevelopment 
areas designated under the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 (42 
U.S.C, 3108 et seq.) shall not exceed the rate 
currently applicable to new loans made 
under section 201 of that Act (42 U.S.C. 
3142); and 

“(E) fees not in excess of amounts neces- 
sary to cover administrative expenses and 
probable loses may be required on loan 
guarantees. 

“(6) The Administration shall take such 
steps as may be necessary to insure that, in 
any fiscal year, at least 50 per centum of the 
amounts loaned or guaranteed pursuant to 
this subsection are allotted to small business 
concerns located in urban areas identified 
by the Administration as having high con- 
centrations of unemployed or low-income 
individuals or to small business concerns 
owned by low-income individuals. The Ad- 
ministration shall define the meaning of 
low income as it applies to owners of small 
business concerns eligible to be assisted un- 
der this subsection. 
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“(7) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to this subsection where 
the Administration determines that the as- 
sistance will be used in relocating estab- 
Ushments from one area to another if such 
relocation would result in an increase in un- 
employment in the area of original location. 

“(j) (1) The Administration is authorized 
to provide financial assistance to public or 
private organizations to pay all or part of 
the cost of projects designed to provide tech- 
nical or management assistance to individ- 
uals or enterprises eligible for assistance un- 
der subsection 7(i) of this Act, with special 
attention to small business located in urban 
areas of high concentration of unemployed 
or low-income individuals or owned by low- 
income individuals. 

“(2) Financial assistance under this sub- 
section may be provided for projects, in- 
cluding without limitation— 

“(A) planning and research, including 
feasibility studies and market research; 

“(B) the identification and development 
of new business opportunities; 

“(C) the furnishing of centralized serv- 
ices with regard to public services and Gov- 
ernment programs including programs au- 
thorized under subsection 7(i); 

“(D) the establishment and strengthen- 
ing of business service agencies, including 
trade associations and cooperatives; 

“(E) the encouragement of the placement 
of subcontracts by major business with small 
business concerns located in urban areas of 
high concentration of unemployed or low- 
income individuals or owned by low-income 
individuals, including the provision of in- 
centives and assistance to such major busi- 
nesses so that they will aid in the training 
and upgrading of potential subcontractors 
or other small business concerns; and 

“(F) the furnishing of business counsel- 
ing, management training, and legal and 
other related services, with special emphasis 
on the development of management training 
programs using the resources of the busi- 
ness community, including the development 
of management training opportunities in 
existing businesses, and with emphasis in 
all cases upon providing management train- 
ing of sufficient scope and duration to de- 
velop entrepreneurial and managerial self- 
sufficiency on the part of the individuals 
served. 

“(3) The Administration shall give prefer- 
ence to projects which promote the owner- 
ship, participation in ownership, or manage- 
ment of small business concern by residents 
of urban areas of high concentration of un- 
employed or low-income individuals, and to 
projects which are planned and carried out 
with the participation of local businessmen. 

“(4) The financial assistance authorized 
by this subsection includes assistance ad- 
vanced by grant, agreement, or contract, but 
does not include the procurement of plant 
or equipment, or goods or services. 

“(5) The Administration is authorized to 
make payments under grants and contracts 
entered into under this subsection in lump 
sum or installments, and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, and in the case of 
grants, with necessary adjustments on ac- 
count of overpayments or underpayments. 

“(6) To the extent feasible, services under 
this subsection shall be provided in a loca- 
tion which ,is easily accessible to the indi- 
viduals and small business concerns served. 

“(7) The Administration shall provide for 
an independent and continuing evaluation 
of programs under this subsection, including 
full information on, and analysis of, the 
character and impact of managerial assist- 
ance provided, the location, income charac- 
teristics, and types of businesses and indi- 
viduals assisted, and the extent to which pri- 
vate resources and skills have been invdlved 
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in these programs. Such evaluation together 
with any recommendations deemed advisa- 
ble by the Administration shall be included 
in the report required by section 10(a) of 
this Act. s 

“(8) The Administration shall take such 
steps as may be necessary and appropriate, 
in coordination and cooperation with the 
heads of other Federal departments and agen- 
cies, so that contracts, subcontracts, and de- 
posits made by the Federal Government or 
in connection with programs aided with Fed- 
eral funds are placed in such a way as to 
further the purposes of this subsection and 
of subsection 7(i) of this Act. The Adminis- 
tration shall provide for the continuing eval- 
uation of programs under this subsection 
and the results of such evaluation together 
with recommendations shall be included in 
the report required by section 10(a) of this 
Act. 

“(k) In carrying out its functions under 
subsections 7(i) and 7(j) of this Act, the 
Administration is authorized— 

“(1) to utilize, with their consent, the 
services and facilities of Federal agencies 
without reimbursement, and, with the con- 
sent of any State or political subdivision of 
a State, accept and utilize the services and 
facilities of such State or subdivision with- 
out reimbursement; 

“(2) to accept, in the name of the Ad- 
ministration, and employ or dispose of in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, any 
money or property, real, personal, or mixed, 
tangible, or intangible, received by gift, de- 
vise, bequest, or otherwise; 

“(3) to accept voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 3679(b) of the Revised Stat- 
utes (31 U.S.C. 655(b)); and 

(4) to employ experts and consultants 
or organizations thereof as authorized by 
section 15 of the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), except that no 
individual may be employed under the au- 
thority of this subsection for more than one 
hundred days in any fiscal year; to com- 
pensate individuals so employed at rates 
not in excess of $100 per diem, including 
traveltime; and to allow them, while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, travel expenses (including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence) as authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently, while so employed: Provided, 
however, That contracts for such employ- 
ment may be renewed annually.” 

(b) Title IV of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is hereby repealed; and all ref- 
erences to such title in the remainder of 
that Act are repealed. 

Sec. 3 The Small Business Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by amending section 5(b) by striking 
out “and” following paragraph (8), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph 
(9) and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and by adding at the end of para- 
graph (9) the following new paragraphs: 

“(10) upon purchase by the Administra- 
tion of any deferred participation entered 
into under section 7 of this Act, continue 
to charge a rate of interest not to exceed 
that initially charged by the participating 
institution on the amount so purchased 
for the remaining term of the indebtedness; 
and 

“(11) make such investigations as he 
deems necessary to determine whether a 
recipient of or participant in any assistance 
under this Act or any other person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any acts or 
practices which constitute or will constitute 
a violation of any provision of this Act, or 
of any rule or regulation under this Act, or 
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of any order issued under this Act. The Ad- 
ministration shall permit any person to file 
with it a statement in writing, under oath 
or otherwise as the Administration shall de- 
termine, as to all the facts and circum- 
stances concerning the matter to be in- 
vestigated. For the purpose of any investi- 
gation, the Administration is empowered to 
administer oaths and affirmations, subpena 
witnesses, compel their attendance, take 
evidence, and require the production of any 
books, papers, and documents which are rel- 
evant to the inquiry. Such attendance of 
witnesses and the production of any such 
records may be required from any place in 
the United States. In case of contumacy by, 
or refusal to obey a subpena issued to, any 
person, including a recipient or participant, 
the Administration may invoke the aid of 
any court of the United States within the 
jurisdiction of which such investigation or 
proceeding is carried on, or where such per- 
son resides or carries on business, in requir- 
ing the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents; and such court may issue 
an order requiring such person to appear be- 
fore the Administration, there to produce 
records, if so ordered, or to give testimony 
touching the matter under investigation. Any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. All processes in any such case may 
be served in the judicial district whereof 
such person is an inhabitant or wherever he 
may be found.”; and 

\2) by striking out the third sentence in 
paragraph (2) of section 7(h) and inserting 
in lieu thereof: “The Administration’s share 
of any loan made under this subsection shall 
bear interest at the rate of 3 per centum per 
annum.” 

Sec. 4. Section 10 of the Small Business 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(g) The Administration shall transmit, 
not later than December 31 of each year, 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives a sealed report 
with respect to— 

“(1) complaints alleging illegal conduct by 
employees of the Administration which were 
received or acted upon by the Administra- 
tion during the preceding fiscal year; and 

“(2) investigations undertaken by the Ad- 
ministration, including external and inter- 
nal audits and security and investigation 
reports.”. 

Sxc. 5. Section 18 of the Small Business Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “If loan applications 
are being refused or loans denied by such 
other department or agency responsible for 
such work or activity due to administrative 
withholding from obligation or withholding 
from apportionment, or due to administra- 
tively declared moratorium, then, for pur- 
poses of this section, no duplication shall be 
deemed to have occurred.” 

Sec. 6. (a) The Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the table of con- 
tents in section 101 all references to title IV 
and section numbers therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“TITLE IV—GUARANTEES 
“Part A—LEASE GUARANTEES 


“Sec. 401. Authority of the Administration. 
“Sec. 402. Powers. 
“Sec. 403. Fund. 

“Part B—Surety BOND GUARANTEES 
“Sec. 410. Definitions. 
“Sec 411. Authority of the Administration. 
“Sec. 412. Fund.”; 
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(2) by striking out section 403 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 
“FUND 


“Sec. 403. There is hereby created within 
the Treasury a separate fund for guarantees 
which shall be available to the Administra- 
tor without fiscal year limitations as a re- 
volving fund for the purposes of this part. 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the fund from time to time such amounts 
not to exceed $10,000,000 to provide capital 
for the fund. All amounts received by the 
Administrator, including any moneys, prop- 
erty, or assets derived by him from his opera- 
tions in connection with this part, shall be 
deposited in the fund. All expenses and pay- 
ments pursuant to operations.of the Admin- 
istrator under this part shall be paid from 
the fund. From time to time, and at least at 
the close of each fiscal year, the Adminis- 
trator shall pay from the fund into Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts interest at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the cumulative amount of appropriations 
available as capital to the fund, less the 
average undisbursed cash balance in the 
fund during the year. The rate of such in- 
terest shall be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and shall not be less than & 
rate determined by taking into consideration 
the average market yield during the month 
preceding each fiscal year on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
with remaining periods to maturity compa- 
rable to the average maturity of guarantees 
from the fund. Moneys in the fund not need- 
ed for the payment of current operating ex- 
penses or for the payment of claims arising 
under this part may be invested in bonds 
or other obligations of, or bonds or other 
obligations guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by, the United States; except that 
moneys provided as capital for the fund shall 
not be so invested.’’; 

(3) by striking out “$500,000” in section 
411 and inserting in lieu thereof “81,000,000”; 
and 

(4) by adding after section 411 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“PUND 

“Src. 412. There is hereby created within 
the Treasury a separate fund for guarantees 
which shall be available to the Administrator 
without fiscal year limitation as a revolving 
fund for the purposes of this part. There are 
authorized to be appropriated to the fund 
from time to time such amounts not to ex- 
ceed $35,000,000 to provide capital for the 
fund. All amounts received by the Adminis- 
trator, including any moneys, property, or 
assets derived by him from his operations in 
connection with this part, shall be deposited 
in the fund. All expenses and payments pur- 
suant to operations of the Administrator 
under this part shall be paid from the fund. 
From time to time, and at least at the close 
of each fiscal year, the Administrator shall 
pay from the fund into Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts interest at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
cumulative amount of appropriations avail- 
able as capital to the fund, less the average 
undisbursed cash balance in the fund during 
the year. The rate of such interest shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and shall not be less than a rate determined 
by taking into consideration the average 
market yield during the month preceding 
each fiscal year on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States with re- 
maining periods to maturity comparable to 
the average maturity of guarantees from the 
fund. Moneys in the fund not needed for the 
payment of current operating expenses or 
for the payment of claims arising under this 
part may be invested in bonds or other obli- 
gations of, or bonds or other obligations 
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guaranteed as to principal and interest by, 
the United States; except that moneys pro- 
vided as capital for the fund shall not be so 
invested.” 

(b) Unexpected balances of capital previ- 
ously transferred to the fund pursuant to 
section 403 of the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1959 (15 U.S.C. 694), as in effect prior 
to the effective date of this Act, shall be 
allocated, together with related assets and 
liabilities, to the funds established by para- 
graphs (2) and (4) of subsection (a) of this 
section in such amounts as the Administra- 
tor shall determine. In addition, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to transfer to the fund 
established by paragraph (4) of subsection 
(a) of this section not to exceed $2,000,000 
from the fund established under section 
4(c)(1)(B) of the Small Business Act: Pro- 

» That section 4(c)(6) and the last 
sentence of section 4(c)(5) shall not apply 
to any amounts so transferred. 

Sec. 7. Section 4(b) of the Small Business 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “three” in the third 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “four”; 
and 

(2) by inserting after the third sentence 
the following new sentence: “One of the 
Associate Administrators shall be designated 
at the time of his appointment as the Asso- 
ciate Administrator for Minority Small Busi- 
ness and shall be responsible to the Admin- 
istrator for the formulation of policy relating 
to the Administration’s programs which pro- 
vide assistance to minority small business 
eoncerns and in the review of the Adminis- 
tration’s execution of such programs in light 
of such policy.” 

Sec. 8. Sections 7(a)(4)(B) and 7(a) (5) 
(B) of the Small Business Act are each 
amended to read as follows: “the rate of in- 
terest for the Administration's share of any 
such loan shall be the average annual in- 
terest rate on all interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States then forming a part of 
the public debt as computed at the end of the 
fiscal year next preceding the date of the 
loan and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth 
of 1 per centum plus one-quarter of 1 per 
centum per annum; and”, 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 7(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end of paragraph (7) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “; and” and by adding 
immediately after paragraph (7) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(8) to make such loans (either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis) 
as the Administration may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate to assist, or refi- 
nance the existing indebtedness of, any small 
business concern seriously and adversely af- 
fected by a shortage of fuel, electrical 
energy, or energy-producing resources, or by 
a shortage of raw or processed materials re- 
sulting from such shortages, if the Admin- 
istration determines that such concern has 
suffered or is likely to suffer substantial eco- 
nomic injury without assistance under this 
paragraph.” 

(b) The first paragraph following the 
numbered paragraphs of section 7(b) of the 
Small Business Act is amended by striking 
out “or (7),” immediately following “(6),” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(7), or (8).”. 

Sec. 1. Section 5 of the Small Business 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(e) The Administrator shall designate an 
individual within the Administration to be 
known as the Chief Counsel for Advocacy 
and to perform the following duties: 

“(1) serve as a focal point for the receipt 
of complaints, criticisms, and suggestions 
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concerning the policies aid activities of the 
Administration and any other Federal 
agency which affects small businesses; 

“(2) counsel small businesses on how to 
resolve questions and problems concerning 
the relationship of the small business to the 
Federal Government; 

“(3) develop proposals for changes in the 
policies and activities of any agency of the 
Federal Government which will better fulfill 
the purposes of the Small Business Act and 
communicate such proposals to the appro- 
priate Federal agencies; 

“(4) represent the views and interests of 
small businesses before other Federal agen- 
cies whose policies and activities may affect 
small businesses; and 

“(5) enlist the cooperation and assistance 
of public and private agencies, businesses, 
and other organizations in disseminating in- 
formation about the programs and services 
provided by the Federal Government which 
are of benefit to small businesses, and infor- 
mation on how small businesses: can partici- 
pate in or make use of such programs and 
services.”’. 

Sec. 11, (a) The first sentence of section 
411(c) of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 is amended by inserting “administer 
this program on a prudent and economically 
justifiable basis and shall” immediately after 
“shall”. 

(b) Section 411(c) of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Within 
30 days after the date of enactment of this 
sentence and at monthly intervals thereafter, 
the Administration shall publish the cost of 
the program to the Administration for the 
month immediately preceding the date of 
publication. The Administration shall con- 
duct a study of the program in order to de- 
termine what must be done to make the pro- 
gram economically sound. Within one year 
after the date of enactment of this sentence, 
the Administration shall transmit a report 
to Congress containing a detailed statement 
of the findings and conclusions of the study, 
together with its recommendations for such 
legislative and administrative actions as it 
deems appropriate.” 

Sec. 12. Section 7(a) of the Small Business 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(8) During the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1975, the Administrator shall make direct 
loans under this subsection in an aggregate 
amount of not less than $400,000,000.”. 

Sec. 13. The General Accounting Office is 
directed to conduct a full-scale audit of the 
Small Business Administration, including all 
field offices. This audit shall be submitted to 
the House and Senate not later than six 
months from the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 15578) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDING AND EXTENDING THE 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 13044) to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. REES). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 13044, with 
Mr. DANIELSON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. REES) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Milas will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. REES). 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 13044, a bill to 
amend and extend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, is designed to improve 
and continue programs which are needed 
to assure that our industrial capacity 
and resource inventory remain at levels 
necessary to adequately safeguard na- 
tional security. 

H.R. 13044 would extend the authority 
of the Defense Production Act another 
year, until June 30, 1975. In addition, the 
bill would amend the act to change the 
method by which Defense Production Act 
stockpile materials are purchased for use 
in order to guarantee uninterrupted de- 
fense production when necessary. It also 
calls for a 9-month administration study 
of the management of all our stockpiles 
in light of new worldwide economic de- 
velopments. 

Under the act as it is presently written, 
such stockpiles are maintained through 
the purchase of materials with loans 
from the Treasury. The cost of loan 
funds, especially in view of the soaring 
interest rates in today’s economy, has 
constituted a serious financial drain on 
the stockpile program. H.R. 13044 would 
eliminate this problem by providing 
funds needed for stockpile purposes 
through congressional appropriations. 
In addition to improving the financial 
condition of the program, such a change 
would also improve congressional sur- 
veillance and control over stockpiling 
efforts. 

The United States is greatly reliant on 
foreign sources for many of its vital re- 
source needs. We face intensified com- 
petition among the countries of the world 
for those resources. Also, countries dom- 
inating resource markets have the poten- 
tial to organize market control mecha- 
nisms and arbitrarily increase prices. The 
effect of those price increases on the 
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economy may be quite severe. Hence, the 
wisdom of the Nixon administration’s 
plan to severely reduce the national 
stockpiles and inventories is particularly 
suspect. H.R. 13044, therefore, includes 
provisions calling for a study to reap- 
praise the current plans for reduction of 
the stockpiles and inventories. 

The’ stockpiles of materials appear to 
be inadequate. For example, the stock- 
pile objective for aluminum according 
to the GSA stockpile report is zero. The 
stockpile objective for bauxite, metal 
grade, Jamaica is 4,638,000 long tons, and 
for bauxite, metal grade, Surinam is zero. 
According to the preprint from the 1972 
Bureau of Mines mineral yearbook sec- 
tion on bauxite, the U.S. consumption of 
bauxite in 1972 was 15,400,000 long tons— 
90 percent of U.S. primary consumption 
of aluminum is supplied by foreign 
sources. The stockpile supply, then, is 30 
percent of our annual consumption. Fur- 
thermore, the conversion process from 
bauxite into aluminum is a complicated 
and time-consuming process. 

Similarly, in 1972 the U.S. imported 
169,000 tons of nickel relying almost to- 
tally on foreign sources. The current 
stockpile objective for nickel is zero. Also, 
676,891 tons of asbestos were imported 
in 1972, reflecting a 90-percent import 
dependency. The total stockpile objective 
for asbestos is 1,100 tons. 

Given this reliance of the United 
States on foreign sources for many of its 
most vital resource needs, the intensified 
competition among the countries of the 
world for those resources, the potential 
of countries which dominate resource 
markets to organize market control 
mechanisms and arbitrarily increase 
prices, and the effect of those price in- 
creases on our economy, the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s plan to severely reduce the 
national stockpiles and inventories is 
particularly suspect. Consequently, H.R. 
13044 includes provisions calling for a 
study to reappraise those plans for re- 
duction. 

I urge passage of H.R. 13044 with the 
committee’s amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I will have three 
amendments. They are minor amend- 
ments to the bill, and they will be in- 
troduced as soon as the 1 hour of de- 
bate is finished. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, last month the House 
passed a continuing resolution in sup- 
port of the activities authorized under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. It 
is now imperative that the House favor- 
ably pass a DPA Act to insure, for 
fiscal year 1975, the continued fulfill- 
ment of our defense production goals. 

This bill would extend for 1 year the 
powers of the President to guarantee 
loans and maintain priorities for defense 
contracts, distribute and make purchases 
of materials for defense needs, employ 
advisors and consultants in furtherance 
of these goals, and establish a reserve of 
trained executives to meet the require- 
ments of Government during periods of 
national emergency. 
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Two changes in the act are provided 
for in the bill now pending. First, the 
method by which DPA stockpiles are 
financed would be changed in order to 
guarantee the uninterrupted production 
of defense materials. Under present law, 
DPA stockpiles are maintained by loans 
from the Treasury Department. High in- 
terest rates have created a drain on 
DPA stockpiles, they have created a 
strain on the whole system. 

Under our bill, stockpiles would in the 
future be maintained by regular congres- 
sional appropriations. This action would 
prevent the approaching depletion of the 
stockpile fund. It would also establish, 
on a sound basis, the financing of our 
national security needs with respect to 
this area of scarce raw materials. As 
a result of congressional involvement in 
the financing of the DPA, greater oppor- 
tunities will be created and sustained for 
the purposes of legislative oversight. 

For example, ever since the DPA was 
established at the time of the Korean 
war, the Government has had to finance 
many operations by business to get in- 
creased supplies of raw materials. As I 
said at the time of our hearings, “Busi- 
ness has made a very healthy profit out 
of it and Government has had a very 
losing investment on it.” This is very 
difficult to explain to the people back 
home. It is the responsibility of the 
Congress to improve the balance between 
the needs of Government and the needs 
of business. Oversight would improve our 
input in this area. 

Aside from the funding problem, some 
interest has been expressed concerning 
the lack of a coordinated Government 
policy toward the Government’s use of 
essential natural resources. This bill 
would authorize the Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, in con- 
sultation with several other Govern- 
ment departments, to study the avail- 
ability of alternative ways to maximize 
the use of raw materials. This study 
would, according to the law, have to be 
completed by March 1975. It would con- 
tain both legislative and administrative 
recommendations of the Director, and 
include a summary of his conclusions 
and findings. 

The need for this study is obvious, 
given our increased dependence on im- 
ported materials. The problem is that 
although our domestic production is 
equal to the needs of our defense, the 
needs of our economy in emergency situ- 
ations might go begging. 

The acquisition of scarce resources for 
the Government is the central concern 
of the Defense Production Act. Under 
our bill, the financing operations of the 
DPA would be streamlined, its efficiency 
and effectiveness improved. By support 
of this bill, we insure the continued suc- 
cess of the act, one of Congress’ best leg- 
islative efforts. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT). 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, my 
purpose for requesting time on this bill 
is to discuss section 5, which is an amend- 
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ment to the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of seri- 
ous consideration being given to stock- 
piling for domestic purposes certain 
critical materials, and I have advised 
your committee, through Congressman 
Regs, that I have no objection to a study 
being made in this field looking to the 
possibility of the creation of such a stock- 
pile. 

However, H.R. 13044, in its section 5 be- 
ginning at line 23, page 3, gives me con- 
cern as to whether the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee is seeking jurisdiction 
over the strategic and critical stockpile, 
which has been set up by statute for the 
protection of the national defense of our 
country. 

I have two concerns about the lan- 
guage as it presently appears in the bill 
under section 5; one is that at line 10, 
page 4, and in other places in this section, 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget is directed to play a vital 
part in the proposed study. 

The experience of the Stockpile Sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services 
Committee has been that the Office of 
Management and Budget has been the 
chief administrative force seeking to 
draw down the stockpiles to dangerous 
levels, contrary to the advice of other 
agencies in the Government, and it 
would, therefore, be a grave mistake to 
place that responsibility in the Office of 
Management and Budget. Unless the 
committee seeks an amendment to strike 
the Director of the Office of Managment 
and Budget from the language and re- 
place it with the Comptroller General, I 
would like to introduce an amendment 
to do that myself. However, it is my un- 
derstanding the committee does plan to 
make this change. Therefore, my re- 
marks at this point are primarily di- 
rected at another matter. 

Specifically, the language as it now 
stands refers—lines 12 through 15 at 
page 5—to projected levels of military 
consumption and the quantities of ma- 
terials necessary to satisfy requirements 
for a period of not less than 1 year. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
has approved the criteria which estab- 
lishes the stockpile objectives to satisfy 
requirements for a 1-year emergency. No 
other department of the Government has 
been willing to testify before the sub- 
committee favoring such a short period 
of time as a basis for military stockpil- 
ing. The Comptroller General has indi- 
cated that it would be imprudent to enter 
into a disposal program based on current 
assumptions until a reevaluation is made 
of our stockpile objectives. 

Therefore, I would like to receive the 
assurance of the chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee that this 
legislation is not intended in any way 
to diminish the jurisdiction of the House 
Armed Services Committee in handling 
matters relative to the national defense 
stockpile requirements. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, in answer 
to the gentleman’s question, no, there 1s 
absolutely no intention on the part of 
this member or other members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
alter the current division of jurisdiction 
in any way. We recognize the excellent 
work done by the gentleman from Florida 
in his capacity as chairman of the sub- 
committee. All we seek is a study. 

I might also say to the gentleman that 
I appreciate his assistance on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I offer to change the language of 
the bill so that the Comptroller General 
of the General Accounting Office will 
conduct the study, rather than the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate very much the reassurance the 
gentleman has given me. 

One of the great problems with the 
requirements of the military stockpile 
at the present time, other than the mili- 
tary, is the general economics of the 
country, and the Bureau of the Budget 
is another reason for concern. These are 
reasons which have nothing to do with 
national defense, and I feel, therefore, 
very much reassured that the gentleman 
is working on the idea of trying to pro- 
tect the industry generally in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the gen- 
tleman for his efforts. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend Chairman Parman and the 
Committee on Banking and Currency for 
recommending that the House act fa- 
vorably on the bill which is before us 
today, H.R. 13044. In particular, I would 
like to emphasize that the addition of 
sectior 720 to the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 fills a gaping hole in Ameri- 
can policy formation. 

Since the publication of the President’s 
Materials Policy Commission—Paley 
Commission—report in 1952, we have 
been aware of the growing problem of 
obtaining adequate mineral supplies for 
our growing domestic needs. More re- 
cently, we have been reminded of this 
concern by the issuance of the 1972 re- 
port of the National Materials Advisory 
Board, “Elements of National Materials 
Policy”; the report of the National Com- 
mission on Materials Policy, “Material 
Needs and the Environment Today and 
Tomorrow”; and the publication of the 
U.S. Geological Survey Professional 
Paper 820, “United States Mineral Re- 
sources.” 

Moreover, considerable interest in the 
issue of continuing adequate supplies of 
raw materials at acceptable price levels 
has been piqued by the success of the 
OPEC cartel and the incipient efforts of 
the International Bauxite Association. 

While each of the studies mentioned 
have provided us with ample warning as 
to the nature of the problem, little has 
been done to actually evaluate the alter- 
native policy solutions which are avail- 
able. The study authorized in H.R. 13044 
will finally supply some of the informa- 
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tion needed before Congress and the 
country can take decisive action. 

This spring, the Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs held a ser.es 
of hearings on the question of mineral 
scarcity. We heard testimony from repre- 
sentatives of the Department of the In- 
terior, as well as those industries which 
are involved in the extraction, beneficia- 
tion, and end use of hard rock minerals. 

Among the potential solutions to a 
mineral scarcity problem which were 
discussed by the various witnesses were 
two which are now being recommended 
for study in H.R. 13044; namely, a com- 
prehensive management program for the 
efficient marketing of U.S. inventories 
and stockpiles of essential natural re- 
sources and the development of substi- 
tutes. 

Considerable attention has been di- 
rected toward the question as to whether 
the Federal Government should establish 
an economic stockpile of critical mate- 
rials. At present, determination of stock- 
pile levels is restricted to consideration 
of strategic criteria only. A study which 
evaluates the relative importance of all 
minerals as well as examines the ques- 
tion of a coordinated stockpile policy, 
based upon all considerations will cer- 
tainly contribute to determination of the 
proper role of the stockpiles. 

Substitutes for essential minerals can 
take many forms. It is possible, for ex- 
ample, to substitute one material for an- 
other in its end use application. Thus, 
glass, plastic, paper, and aluminum con- 
tainers can be substituted for tin-plated 
steel cans. 

A second possibility for substitution 
exists in the replacement of one mineral 
for another in the process of alloy for- 
mation. For example, studies have been 
done which suggest that aluminum can 
serve as a potential substitute for other 
minerals in the production of stainless 
steel. Research on substitution can also 
include exploration of the possibilities of 
increased reliance upon recycling, rather 
than continued emphasis upon virgin 
materials. 

Finally, in some cases, where engineer- 
ing research enables us to reduce the 
amount of a material used in the produc- 
tion of a given consumer item, nothing 
can be substituted for certain materials. 
A recent example of this is the reduction 
of the thickness of the tin layer applied 
to steel food cans. The function remains 
the same, but the mineral consumption 
is reduced. 

Beyond consideration of these specific 
policy alternatives, the study authorized 
in this bill will also evaluate the question 
of mineral supplies in light of the current 
and projected market conditions and 
availability of foreign supplies. One very 
important aspect of the study will be to 
define just which natural resources are 
“essential.” Once agreement on this is- 
sue is reached, we can direct our efforts 
toward assuring that these resources are 
always in adequate supply. 

Other research which will be neces- 
sary before a complete evaluation of our 
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mineral supply situation is fully appre- 
ciated includes research into the poten- 
tial of deep seabed mining and the po- 
tential for development of low-grade, do- 
mestic deposits of certain minerals. The 
study recommended by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency is a step in the 
right direction. It is essential that policy- 
makers begin to come to grips with the 
question of a national materials policy. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make some brief comments about 
the nature of the underlying legislation 
which we are today extending. As the 
committee report states— 

The bill would extend for one additional 
year, through June 30, 1975, the remaining 
powers of the President under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. 


Most Americans—and probably most 
Members of Congress—have no idea of 
the extent of the emergency and dicta- 
torial powers provided by this act which 
we are so casually extending. 


Last November, the Senate Special 
Committee on the Termination of the 
National Emergency published a 607- 
page report on “Emergency Powers 
Statutes: Provisions of Federal Law Now 
in Effect Delegating to the Executive 
Extraordinary Authority in Time of Na- 
tional Emergency.” This report sum- 
marizes on page 485 the powers avail- 
able to the President as a result of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950: 

The authority that remains in the Act in- 
cludes the power to establish priorities for 
defense contracts; the power to allocate ma- 
terials for defense purposes; the authority 
to guarantee loans made in connection with 
defense contracts; the authority to make 
loans and purchases to build up defense ca- 
pacities, assure supplies of defense materials 
and to varry out existing contracts; the au- 
thority to enable businessmen to cooperate 
voluntarily in meeting defense needs, with 
exemptions from antitrust laws; the author- 
ity to employ and to prescribe conditions of 
employment including compensation; the 
provision for establishment of a reserve of 
trained executives to fill government posi- 
tions in time of mobilization; and provision 
for the establishment of particular cost- 
accounting standards. 


One should remember that this is not 
just a military defense bill. The Presi- 
dent can declare, as Roosevelt did, an 
economic defense emergency. Thus, if 
the President were to declare an eco- 
nomic energy emergency this winter, the 
Defense Production Act might enable 
him to take the following types of ac- 
tion—all without consulting Congress: 

First. Under 50 U.S.C. App. 2071, re- 
lating to priority in contracts and orders, 
it would seem that the President could 
attempt to ration fuel, order steel for oil 
drilling rigs and otherwise direct the 
economy—without specific congressional 
consent to any of his actions. 

Second. Under 50 U.S.C. App. 2072, re- 
lating to the control of hoarding of 
scarce materials, it would seem that the 
President could attempt to take away 
steel tubing from those oil companies 
which are reportedly stockpiling it. 
While I might personally favor such an 
action—I do believe that such action 
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should not be taken by the stroke of a 
pen. Rather, it should be debated and 
legislated through our proper constitu- 
tional processes. 

Third. Under 50 U.S.C. App. 2093, re- 
lating to the purchase of raw material 
and the installation of equipment, it 
would seem that the President could at- 
tempt to establish a Federal Oil Cor- 
poration. He could set up a whole Fed- 
eral agency to drill for oil, develop oil 
shale lands, or install solar heat devices 
throughout the country. Again, Mr. 
Chairman, I might be in favor of some 
of these goals. But the means I have de- 
scribed are the ways of a dictatorship. 
We must not continue to condone in our 
society laws which would permit such 
emergency powers, such sweeping powers 
to a single individual. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned that 
this excellent study on the emergency 
powers problem has received so little at- 
tention. I am disappointed that no action 
has been taken to review the need for all 
of these emergency powers. We are pro- 
ceeding to impeach a President—yet we 
continue to provide the Executive with 
dictatorial powers. We in the Congress 
continually complain of the growth of 
the Executive and the loss of congres- 
sional power—yet we have no one to 
blame but ourselves. We have handed 
over on a silver platter dictatorial powers 
to the President. 

I would like at this point to quote 
from portions of the opening pages of 
the emergency powers study: 

A majority of the people of the United 
States have lived all of thelr lives under 
emergency rule. For 40 years, freedoms and 
governmental procedures guaranteed by the 
Constitution have, in varying degrees, been 
abridged by laws brought into force by states 
of national emergency. 


Although Lincoln evoked enormous 
emergency powers, our present “special” 
laws stem largely from World War I: 

Following the Allied victory, Wilson relin- 
quished his wartime authority and asked 
Congress to repeal the emergency statutes, 
enacted to fight more effectively the war. 
Only a food-control measure and the 1917 
Trading With the Enemy Act were retained. 
This procedure of terminating emergency 
powers when the particular emergency itself 
has, in fact, ended has not been consistently 
followed by his successors. 


Franklin Roosevelt vastly expanded 
those powers to meet the problems of the 
depression: 

The Trading With the Enemy Act had, 
however, been specifically designed by its 
originators to meet only wartime exigencies. 
By employing it to meet the demands of the 
depression, Roosevelt greatly extended the 
concept of “emergencies” to which expansion 
of executive powers might be applied. And in 
so doing, he established a pattern that was 
followed frequently: In time of crisis the 
President should utilize any statutory au- 
thority readily at hand, regardless of its 
original purposes, with the firm expectation 
of ex post facto congressional concurrence. 


Truman further expanded the emer- 
gency powers and obtained the original 
passage of the bill we are debating 
today: 
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At the end of the Korean war, moreover, 
the official state of emergency was not termi- 
nated. It is not yet terminated. This may be 
primarily attributed to the continuance of 
the Cold War atmosphere which, until recent 
years, made the imminent threat of hos- 
tilities an accepted fact of everyday life, 
with “emergency” the normal state of affairs. 
In this, what is for all practical purposes, 
permanent state of emergency, Presidents 
have exercised numerous powers—most nota- 
bly under the Trading With the Enemy Act— 
legitimated by that ongoing state of national 
emergency. Hundreds of others have lain 
fallow, there to be exercised at any time, 
requiring only an order from the President. 


Mr. Chairman, the problem of emer- 
gency power legislation is an enormous 
one. I would hope that during this period 
of peace and détente, we could begin to 
eliminate some of these powers. I urge 
the committee to consider repeal of 
major portions of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. Continued extension of this 
type of legislation could extend us out of 
a Republican and into a dictatorship. 
The following quotes from the emer- 
gency powers study summarize some of 
the problems facing our democracy: 

The 2,000-year-old problem of how a legis- 
lative body in a democratic republic may 
extend extraordinary powers for use by the 
executive during times of great crisis and 
dire emergency—but do so in ways assuring 
both that such necessary powers will be 
terminated immediately when the emer- 
gency has ended and that normal processes 
will be resumed—has not yet been resolved 
in this country. Too few are aware of the 
existence of emergency powers and their ex- 
tent, and the problem has never been 
squarely faced. 

A review of the laws passed since the first 
state of national emergency was declared in 
1933, reveals a consistent pattern of law- 
making. It is a pattern showing that the Con- 
gress, through its own actions, transferred 
awesome magnitudes of power to the ex- 
ecutive ostensibly to meet the problems of 
governing effectively in times of great crisis. 
Since 1933, Congress has passed or recodified 
over 470 significant statutes delegating to 
the President powers that had been the pre- 
rogative and responsibility of the Congress 
since the beginning of the Republic. No 
charge can be sustained that the Execu- 
tive branch has usurped powers belonging 
to the Legislative branch; on the contrary, 
the transfer of power has been in accord with 
due process of normal legislative procedures, 

It is fortunate that at this time that, when 
the fears and tensions of the cold war are 
giving way to relative peace and détente is 
now national policy, Congress can assess the 
nature, quality, and effect of what has be- 
come known as emergency powers legisla- 
tion. Emergency powers make up a relatively 
small but important body of statutes— 
some 470 significant provisions of law out of 
the total of tens of thousands that have been 
passed or recodified since 1933. But emer- 
gency powers laws are of such significance to 
civil liberties, to the operation of domestic 
and foreign commerce, and the general func- 
tioning of the U.S. Government, that, In mi- 
crocosm, they reflect dominant trends in the 
political, economic, and judicial life in the 
United States. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Untted States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Defense Production 
Act Amendments of 1973”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (b) of section 304 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2094), is repealed. 

(b) Such section 304 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to cancel the out- 
standing balance of all unpaid notes issued 
to the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to 
this section, together with interest accrued 
and unpaid on such notes. 

“(d) Any cash balance remaining on June 
30, 1974, in the borrowing authority previ- 
ously authorized by this section, and any 
funds thereafter received on transactions 
heretofore or hereafter entered into pur- 
suant to sections 302 and 303 shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts.” 

Sec. 3. Section 711 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2161) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 711."; 

(2) by inserting “(including sections 302 
and 303 and for payment of interest under 
subsection (b) of this section)” after “Act” 
the first place the term appears; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Interest shall accrue on (1) the cumu- 
lative amount of disbursements to carry out 
the purposes of sections 302 and 303 (except 
for storage, maintenance, and other oper- 
ating and administrative expenses), plus any 
unpaid accrued interest, less the cumulative 
amount of any funds received on transactions 
entered into pursuant to sections 302 and 
303 and any net losses incurred by an agency 
in carrying out its functions under sections 
302 and 303 when the head of the agency 
determines that such net losses have oc- 
curred; and (2) the current market value of 
the inventory of materials procured under 
section 303 as of the first day of each fiscal 
year commencing with the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1975. At the close of each fiscal 
year there shall be deposited into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts, from any 
amounts appropriated under this section, an 
amount which the Secretary of the Treasury 
determines necessary to provide for the pay- 
ment of any interest accrued and unpaid 
under this subsection. The rate of such inter- 
est shall be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
average market yield during the month pre- 
ceding each fiscal year on outstanding mar- 


ketable obligations of the United States with 
one year remaining to maturity.”. 

Sec. 4. The first sentence of section 717 
(a) of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(50 U.S.C. App. 2166(a)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “June 30, 1974” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1976.” 


Mr. REES (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read, printed in 
the Record, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first four committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments: On the first page, 
line 4, strike out “1973” and insert in lieu 
thereof “1974”. 
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On the first page, line 10, strike out “(c)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “(d)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(e)”. 

On page 3, line 19, strike out “1976” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1975”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the last committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 3, im- 
mediately after line 19, insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 5. The Defense Production Act of 1950 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

Src. 720. (a) In consideration of— 

(1) increased dependence of the United 
States on the importation of certain natural 
resources vital to the national defense, the 
orderly operation of domestic and foreign 
economies, and the need for reasonable pric- 
ing of such resources; and 

(2) the ability of other countries that ex- 
port essential natural resources to, singly or 
in groups, arbitrarily raise the prices of these 
commodities to unreasonable levels; 


the Congress authorizes and directs the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get, in consultation with Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the Council on International 
Economic Policy, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, and any other 
appropriate agencies of the United States, to 
undertake a study. 

(b) The purpose of the study is to recom- 
mend legislative and administrative actions 
to develop a comprehensive strategic stock- 
piling and inventories policy which (1) 
facilitates the availability of essential 
natural resources, (2) prevents disruptions 
in the domestic and foreign economies, and 
(3) prevents unreasonable increases and 
erratic fluctuations in the prices of imported 
essential natural resources. 

(c) In carrying out the study the Director 
shall consider the following: 

(1) The feasibility of purchase and sale 
of essential natural resources by the United 
States in order to achieve reasonable and 
orderly market prices of these resources. 

(2) A method to determine what con- 
stitutes “essential natural resources”. 

(3) A proposal for a unified administrative 
structure to formulate and implement a con- 
tinuing and comprehensive management 
program for the efficient marketing of United 
States inventories and stockpiles of essential 
natural resources. 

(4) At current and projected levels of 
military and civilian materials consumption, 
the quantities of materials necessary to sat- 
isfy demand for a period of not less than one 
year. 

(5) Any current or projected adjustment 
necessary to reflect dependency on imports. 

(6) The current and potential ability of 
the United States to develop substitutes for 
imported essential natural resources. 

(7) The feasibility of expanding acquisi- 
tions of essential natural resources through 
barter agreements. 

(8) The impact of the pricing of essential 
natural resources on the international 
monetary system. 

(d) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall transmit to each 
House of Congress the study not later than 
March 1, 1975. It shall contain a detailed 
statement of the findings and conclusions of 
the Director, together with his recommenda- 
tions for legislative and administrative 
actions, 
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Mr. REES (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the last com- 
mittee amendment be dispensed with, 
that it be considered as read, and printed 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, REES TO THE 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES to the 
committee amendment: Strike out “Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget” 
each time it appears therein and insert in 
lieu thereof “Comptroller General of the 
United States” and strike out “Director” 
each time it appears therein and insert in 
lieu thereof “Comptroller General". 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, this amendment, 
which I have discussed with the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. BENNETT) calls 
for a study to be made by the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, rather 
than the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. In this way we have 
a mixture of both executive and legisla- 
tive branch participation. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 


from Illinois. 


Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. I would also like to say to the 
Members of the House that I think it 
is very important that the Congress have 
someone connected with the Congress 
on this commission. 

There was a commission exactly the 
same as this established 2 years ago, 
which last year wrote a report exactly 
of the nature called for in this amend- 
ment, and I presume that that report 
has not been read by any Member. 

Since we are now in the process of 
setting up another commission exactly 
the same as the one in 1972, I conse- 
quently think it would be a very fine 
thing to have someone appointed by 
the Congress who would serve on a com- 
mission like this in the hope that we 
might be able to pay attention to the 
recommendations made by that com- 
mission. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois 

I did read the report that was pub- 
lished; it is indeed unfortunate that 
many Members have not read it since the 
strategic position—both militarily and 
economically—of our Nation is of great 
importance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. REEs) to the com- 
mittee amendment. 
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The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, REES TO THE 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES to the 
committee amendment: Page 4, line 14, after 
“The Secretary of Commerce”: Insert “the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture,” 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, after these 
original amendments were printed, both 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture requested that they 
be allowed to participate in the study. 
This is the sole intent of the amend- 
ment. It merely adds the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Rees) to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. REES TO THE 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees to the 
committee amendment: Page 4, line 19, in- 
sert “and economic” immediately after 
“strategic”. 

Strike out “essential natural resources” 
each time it appears therein and insert in 
lieu thereof “essential resources”. 

Sec. 720(b), insert between (1) and (2): 
“identifies the existence of any long- or 
short-term shortages or market adversities 
affecting the supply of any resource or com- 
modity.” 

Sec. 720(c), insert (9): “Any existing gov- 
ernment policies and practices which may 
tend to adversely affect the supply of any 
resources or commodity.” . 

Page 4, line 23, strike out “imported”. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments merely broaden the scope 
of the study. They are taken from legis- 
lation previously passed by the Senate. 
The study will now seek to ascertain the 
nature and possibility of a long- or short- 
term shortage which would affect the 
availability of an essential commodity. 
In addition, the study will analyze the 
effect of current Government policies on 
our supplies of essential commodities. I 
know of no opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

In connection with the previous amend- 
ment, do I understand that there was a 
study made only 2 years ago? If there 
was made 2 years ago a study, by whom 
was it made? Was a report made? 

Mr. REES. I am not posiitve as to the 
source of the study because it did not go 
through our committee. I read the study. 
The report, I think, pointed out that we 
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would have some short- and long-term 
supply problems with imported mate- 
rials, but, unfortunately, no one in the 
Administration seemed to read the re- 
port. They have continued the policy of 
selling off the stockpiles. Therefore, I 
thought it was necessary to get a short- 
term, up-to-date, report by the GAO in 
conjunction with the Administration. I 
think a new report is absolutely necessary 
because the previous report was devel- 
oped prior to the 450-percent increase in 
the price of imported oil in the Arab 
boycott. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the history pre- 
ceding that—making these studies every 
2 years? Or what is it? 

Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MADIGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

The report that I read was prepared 
by the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretaries of other departments 
who studied the problems of raw ma- 
terial shortage and made recommenda- 
tions in this report. I had some difficulty 
obtaining the report but did read it and 
did find in that report several recom- 
mendations made to the Congress, none 
of which apparently have ever been act- 
ed upon. They dealt with the recycling 
of material, the changing of tax struc- 
tures for recyclers, the possibility of 
changing of trade situation relationships 
with foreign countries. All of those things 
I presume will be studied. It forecast 
the economic hardships that could come 
about as a result of the Arab oil em- 
bargo or an action of that kind. 

It also went into the kind of economic 
hardships that could occur as a result 
of other nations engaging in the types 
of activities that they are now engaging 
in. 

Now I understand there is another 
leadership bill in that has passed the 
Senate and is pending in the House that 
would do exactly the same thing that this 
bill would do, only I believe it will allow 
for different membership. It would be 
my hope, as I expressed earlier, that if 
we are going to do this kind of thing 
that it be done by the Congress rather 
than having the Congress always asking 
the administration to do it and then 
ignoring the recommendations forth- 
coming from the administration. 

I can see no reason, if we are going to 
have a study commission, why it would 
not be made up of Members of the 
House and Senate, or at least people 
designated by them who would put some 
input into the legislative process. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I agree with 
the gentleman. For many years the only 
report on this subject, and I am talking 
about an independent report and not an 
in-house report, was the Paley Commis- 
sion report completed in 1952. I do think 
it is absolutely necessary that we have 
an independent report and not one run 
by the Office of Management and Budget. 
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An OMB study would discuss the cash 
flow from stockpile sales rather than 
examining the problem we have with de- 
pendence on imported essential re- 
sources. 

This bill was amended before the Sen- 
ate came up with their bill. I was afraid 
that, because of the logjam of legislation, 
there would not be enough time here in 
the House to get the Senate bill out and 
on the floor for debate. It might be de- 
layed for another 4 or 5 months. Con- 
sequently, I would prefer to have the 
General Accounting Office begin working 
with the various agencies so that, even 
if we have a subsequent Senate bill, a 
basic study would already have been pre- 
pared. We must begin the study immedi- 
ately because we are now in a very seri- 
ous situation with regard to our natural 
resource position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gross, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. REES was al- 
lowed to continue for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
quarrel particularly with the necessity 
for a study and a report. It is this piling 
of one report on top of another and one 
body of Congress going in one direction 
and one in another. If that is what is 
happening; it ought to be stopped. There 
is no necessity for this kind of duplica- 
tion if that is what is taking place. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. REES. I hope that this study will 
not be a duplication because I think we 
must have immediate action on this 
problem; and if we have duplication no 
such immediate action will occur. 

Mr. GROSS. These studies and reports 
do cost money, no matter where they 
originate or who carries them out. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. REES. They all cost money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Rees) to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Danretson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 13044) to amend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, pursuant 
to House Resolution 1233, he reported 
the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 
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The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of House Resolution 1233, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency is dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the Senate bill (S. 3270) to amend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 


bill, 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. REES 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rees moves to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill S. 3270 and to 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 
13044, as passed, as follows: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Defense 
Production Act Amendments of 1974”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (b) of section 304 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2094), is repealed. 

(b) Such section 304 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to cancel the out- 
standing balance of all unpaid notes issued 
to the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant 
to this section, together with interest ac- 
crued and unpaid on such notes. 

“(c) Any cash balance remaining on June 
30, 1974, in the borrowing authority previ- 
ously authorized by this section, and any 
funds thereafter received on transactions 
heretofore or hereafter entered into pur- 
suant to sections 302 and 303 shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts.” 

Src. 3. Section 711 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2161) is 
amended—. 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after “Src. 711."; 

(2) by inserting “(including sections 302 
and 303 and for payment of interest under 
subsection (b) of this section)” after “Act” 
the first place the term appears; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Interest shall accrue on (1) the 
cumulative amount of disbursements to carry 
out the purposes of sections 302 and 303 (ex- 
cept for storage, maintenance, and other op- 
erating and administrative expenses), plus 
any unpaid accrued interest, less the cumula- 
tive amount of any funds received on trans- 
actions entered into pursuant to sections 302 
and 303 and any net losses incurred by an 
agency in carrying out its functions under 
sections 302 and 303 when the head of the 
agency determines that such net losses have 
occurred; and (2) the current market value 
of the inventory of materials procured under 
section 303 as of the first day of each fiscal 
year commencing with the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1975. At the close of each fiscal 
year there shall be deposited into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts, from any 
amounts appropriated under this section, an 
amount which the Secretary of the Treasury 
determines necessary to provide for the pay- 
ment of any interest accrued and unpaid 
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under this subsection. The rate of such in- 
terest shall be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, taking into consideration 
the average market yield during the month 
preceding each fiscal year on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
with one year remaining to maturity.”. 

Src. 4. The first sentence of section 717(a) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2166(a)) is amended by striking 
out “June 30, 1974” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1975”. 

Sec. 5. The Defense Production Act of 
1950 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec, 720. (a) In consideration of— 

“(1) increased dependence of the United 
States on the importation of certain natural 
resources vital to the national defense, the 
orderly operation of domestic and foreign 
economies, and the need for reasonable pric- 
ing of such resources; and 

“(2) the ability of other countries that 
export essential resources to, singly or in 
groups, arbitrarily raise the prices of these 
commodities to unreasonable levels; 
the Congress authorizes and directs the 
Comptroller General of the United States, in 
consultation with Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration, and 
any other appropriate agencies of the United 
States, to undertake a study. 

“(b) The purpose of the study is to recom- 
mend legislative and administrative actions 
to develop a comprehensive strategic and eco- 
nomic stockpiling and inventories policy 


which (1) identifies the existence or possi- 
bility of any long- or short-term shortages or 
market adversities affecting the supply of 
any resource or commodity, facilitates the 


availability of essential resources, (2) pre- 
vents disruptions in the domestic and foreign 
economies, and (3) prevents unreasonable in- 
creases and erratic fluctuations in the prices 
of essential resources. 

“(c) In carrying out the study the Comp- 
troller General shall consider the following: 

“(1) The feasibility of purchase and sale 
of essential resources by the United States in 
order to achieve reasonable and orderly mar- 
ket prices of these resources. 

“(2) A method to determine what consti- 
tutes ‘essential resources’. 

“(3) A proposal for a unified administra- 
tive structure to formulate and implement 
a continuing and comprehensive manage- 
ment program for the efficient marketing of 
United States inventories and stockpiles of 
essential resources. 

“(4) At current and projected levels of 
military and civilian materials consumption, 
the quantities of materials necessary to sat- 
isfy demand for a period of not less than 
one year, 

(5) Any current or projected adjustment 
necessary to reflect dependency on imports. 

“(6) The current and potential ability of 
the United States to develop substitutes for 
imported essential resources, 

“(7) The feasibility of expanding acqui- 
sitions of essential resources through barter 
agreements. 

“(8) The impact of the pricing of essen- 
tial resources on the international monetary 
system. 

“(9) Any existing government policies and 
practices which may tend to adversely affect 
the supply of any resource or commodity. 

“(d) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall transmit to each House 
of Congress the study not later than March 1, 
1975. It shall contain a detailed statement of 
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the findings and conclusions of the Comp- 
troller General, together with his recom- 
mendations for legislative and administra- 
tive actions.”, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 13044) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 


There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. FRIDAY, 
AUGUST 2, 1974 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet at 11 
a.m., on tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I will 
not object, can we be assured that we will 
not have any other legislation other than 
what kas been proposed and that there 
will be no attempt to run in other legis- 
lation if we come in that early? 

Mr. McFALL. If the gentleman will 
yield, I can give him that assurance. I 
asked the Speaker just now if there were 
any conference reports. There are no 
conference reports. 

The two bills we would take up would 
begin with the Federal reclamation proj- 
ects and programs bill and the second 
bill would be the International Broad- 
casting Board amendment. Those are 
the only two bills we would consider. 
When we finish those, we will be 
through. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So the majority 
whip can assure us there will be only 
two bills tomorrow? 

Mr. McFALL. That is right. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate that and with that assurance 
we are prepared to tell our colleagues 
they will be able to leave at a decent 
hour tomorrow. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, the rea- 
son for asking unanimous consent is for 
that purpose. I had been telling the 
Members that they could look forward to 
finishing about 4 o’clock. I would think 
this would assure it; coming in at 11 
o’clock would give them 5 hours to work. 
One of these bills has 2 hours of general 
debate and the other has 1 hour of gen- 
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eral debate. I would think we could fin- 
ish them both by 4 o'clock . 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross) who always has some- 
thing to say. 

Mr. GROSS. Must we take 5 hours just 
because we have 5 hours? 

Mr. McFALL. No, sir; but if we were to 
start at 12 o'clock, it would be 12:30 be- 
fore we get to the bills. I thought that 
would be cutting it a little close if we 
wanted to make it by 4 o’clock. Maybe 
we can break the record and get out by 
3 o'clock. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED CHANGES TO THE 
COASTAL ZONE MANAGEMENT 
ACT OF 1972 


(Mr. DOWNING asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to make certain 
needed changes in the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972. 

The purpose of the Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act is to provide assistance, both 
financial and technical, to State and 
local governments in their efforts to 
protect and use more wisely the Nation’s 
coastal areas. In addition to the finan- 
cial incentives provided in the act, the 
legislation also calls on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to aline Federal activities that 
affect State coastal zones with State 
coastal zone management programs. The 
third important provision of the legisla- 
tion authorizes grants to States for the 
purposes of acquiring and maintaining 
estuarine sanctuaries to serve as natural 
field laboratories to assist in the develop- 
ment of coastal zone management pro- 
grams. 

Although the act was passed almost 
2 years ago, it was not until 6 months ago 
that the administration allowed the pro- 
gram to be funded. And this minimum 
funding only came about as a result of 
pressure from the Congress. In any 
event, funding was made available in 
December 1973, and I am pleased to note 
the enthusiastic acceptance of the pro- 
gram by the States and the rapid prog- 
ress which has been made. 

During fiscal year 1974, in only 6 
months, grants for developing coastal 
zone management programs consistent 
with the legislation were made to 28 
States. These are the States of Alabama, 
Alaska, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puer- 
to Rico, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
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Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. All 
together, $7.2 million of Federal grants 
have been made available to the States 
for the purpose of assisting them and 
their subdivisions in developing pro- 
grams for the management of their valu- 
able coastal areas. 

The National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, administering 
the program, indicates that an addi- 
tional three States will receive grants 
during early fiscal 1975. Thirty-one of 
the 34 eligible States and territories of 
our Nation are now actively involved in 
the coastal zone management program, 
and two of the remaining three have 
filed letters of intent to submit grant 
requests shortly. 

Mr. Speaker, as I mentioned earlier, 
another important provision in the 
Coastal Zone Management Act author- 


izes the Federal Government to give. 


grants to States to assist them in ac- 
quiring and operating estuarine sanctu- 
aries for research purposes. This provi- 
sion was viewed as an important adjunct 
to States’ ability to develop a meaning- 
ful and scientifically sound coastal zone 
management program. The first such 
grant was awarded to the State of Ore- 
gon during the month of June and at 
least six more States are expected to 
submit grant applications within the 
next 12 months. 

Those of us who were involved in 
sponsoring the original legislation an- 
ticipated the growing importance of our 
coastal zones and the need to move 
promptly to provide a mechanism to 
assist in resolving coastal zone problems. 
The emergence of the energy crisis is 
only the latest manifestation of the 
pressing need for rational coastal zone 
management in both the State and na- 
tional interest. 

At the present time, the Coastal Zone 
Management Act is the primary mecha- 
nism available for bringing about the 
necessary State and Federal coordina- 
tion regarding location and operation of 
energy related facilities in the coastal 
zone. However, the funding levels au- 
thorized in the legislation are extremely 
low, considering the magnitude of the 
problems that States have to confront, 
and we want shortly to consider wheth- 
er to provide additional funding au- 
thorization to meet coastal zone needs. 

However, the bill I am introducing 

_ today addresses itself to only three areas 
in making the act more flexible and 
more responsive to program needs. The 
first involves the need to extend the au- 
thorization for the estuarine sanctuaries 
portion of the program beyond the initial 
1 year currently provided for in the basic 
act. The second involves a technical 
change which would replace the per- 
centage limitation on grant size with a 
figure limitation. This will accomplish 
the original purpose but in a more fiex- 
ible manner. And the third requests an 
increase in the authorization amount 
for section 305, the program develop- 
ment provision, to aline it more closely 
with the needs of the States. 


Concerning the first change, Mr. 
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Speaker, it is clear that our estuaries 
are among the most valued parts of our 
Nation’s resources. They are the fertile 
nursery grounds for our rich and varied 
coastal fisheries; they are the habitat 
and nesting areas for water fowl and 
migratory birds; they offer bountiful op- 
portunity for recreation and leisure time 
pursuits of many kinds; and under cer- 
tain conditions, with proper environ- 
mental safeguards, they can support 
important economic and commercial 
activities. 

The legislative history of the estuarine 
sanctuaries provision of the Coastal Zone 
Management Act makes it clear that this 
element of the program was intended to 
serve as an integral part of the overall 
coastal zone management programs of 
our coastal States. The sanctuaries pro- 
gram was designed to provide States with 
assistance in acquiring and operating 
natural field laboratories in which tech- 
niques and approaches proposed to be in- 
corporated within their coastal manage- 
ment programs could: be tested and 
perfected. The framers of the legislation 
also felt it important that the system 
of estuarine sanctuaries established 
through the assistance of the program be 
representative of the important types of 
estuarine systems found along our Na- 
tion’s coasts. 

Studies have indicated that at least 15 
sanctuaries will be needed to include the 
major types of ecosystems found in the 
estuaries of the United States. Discus- 
sions between the representatives of 
NOAA and those of the coastal States 
have shown that at least 20 States have 
a positive interest in participating in 
the estuarine sanctuaries program. This 
would suggest that at least 20 sanctuaries 
are going to be required to meet essential 
coastal State requirements and, at the 
same time, provide for the necessary re- 
gional and natural differentiation. 

Clearly, therefore, the sanctuaries 
program will need authorization for a 
period longer than the present 1 year in 
order to meet requirements. An extension 
of the authorization for this phase of 
the program for 3 additional years, that 
is, through fiscal year 1977, would be 
adequate to meet the needs presently 
anticipated. 

The amendatory language which I am 
introducing today extends this phase of 
the coastal zone management program 
through fiscal year 1977 to accomplish 
this purpose. This action will aline the 
authorization period of this phase of the 
coastal zone management program with 
the other major portions of the act. It 
holds the authorization level for each 
of the next 3 years at the $6 million 
amount currently contained in the act. 

Mr. Speaker, the second change I am 
proposing is a technical one. It pertains 
to language in the act which limits the 
size of grants to individual States to 10 
percent of the amount of money avail- 
able in a given year. In a normal year, 
with most coastal States participating, 
this provision would cause no problem 
and would serve its intended purpose as a 
desirable safeguard. However, during the 
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initial year of a grant program, when 
only a few States are expected to partici- 
pate, a problem will arise with the 10- 
percent limitation. For example, in the 
worst case, with only one State partici- 
pating, that State could only receive one- 
tenth of the amount of money available 
that year for that type of grant. This 
means that 10 times as much money 
would have to be requested and appro- 
priated for this purpose as was actually 
going to be given to the State requesting 
the grant. 

This matter should be dealt with now 
because it will arise during the present 
fiscal year in connection with adminis- 
trative grants to be made under section 
306 of the act. It is expected that not 
more than two or three States will be 
in a position to qualify for these grants 
this year. If that is so, the 10-percent 
limitation will create a major difficulty, 
without any attendant benefits. 

The amendment I introduce today sim- 
ply substitutes a maximum dollar figure 
for the 10-percent limitation on maxi- 
mum grant size for section 306 grants. 
This proposed change represents a more 
flexible means of accomplishing the same 
purpose. I do not foresee that this change 
will erode in any way the 10-percent 
safeguard that has been placed on the 
administration in this program. The 
limitation will simply be expressed in 
more effective terms. 

_Mr. Speaker, the last change which the 
bill proposes raises the authorization 
level for management program develop- 
ment grants given under the Coastal 
Zone Management Act from $9 million 
to $12 million. Experience gained during 
the present fiscal year indicates quite 
clearly that the current maximum auth- 
orization of $9 million for program de- 
velopment grants will be inadequate dur- 
ing fiscal year 1975. In fact, Mr. Speaker, 
in fiscal year 1974, States applying to 
NOAA for management program devel- 
opment grants received, on the average, 
approximately 30 percent less than the 
amount requested. Furthermore, infor- 
mation provided by the States with re- 
gard to their anticipated second year re- 
quirements—fiscal year 1975—indicate 
that most States will be needing approxi- 
mately 30 percent more money in their 
second year compared to their first year 
as they move to complete management 
programs consistent with the guidelines 
set out in the act. The magnitude of 
State needs both in fiscal year 1974 and 
in fiscal year 1975 partly reflect the fact 
that NOAA is encouraging States to at- 
tempt to complete federaily approvable 
management programs in a shorter time 
than the 3 years allowed for in the act. 
I heartily support this acceleration of ef- 
fort and strongly urge action on the bill 
in the present Congress in order that the 
necessary Federal resources can be made 
available. It is anticipated that the full 
$12 million may be critical only in fiscal 
year 1975 since, beginning in fiscal year 
1976, States will be applying for and re- 
ceiving administrative grants under sec- 
tion 306 of the act to operate approved 
management programs. However, the ad- 
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ditional authorization should continue 
through 1977, should future develop- 
ments require it. Actual appropriations 
sought should obviously be less, depend- 
ing on the speed with which the States 
complete the development phase and 
move to administrative grants under sec- 
tion 306. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, given the 
importance of the coastal zone manage- 
ment program and the need for its con- 
tinued vigorous implementation, I solicit 
the support of other Members in the 
prompt enactment of these amendments 
into law. 

Thank you. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


(Mr. FLYNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I announced my intention to offer an 
amendment to the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1975 to reduce the military assistance 
service funded—MASF—program from 
$1 billion to $700 million. Today I shall 
discuss two of the fundamental con- 
siderations which lead me to support the 
$700 million figure. 

The language of the amendment. will 
be to delete the figure $922,622,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof $622,600,000. The 
reason for this numerical difference is 
because in the same paragraph there is 
provided $77,400,000 which shall be de- 
rived by transfer from aircraft procure- 
ment Air Force and is not affected by the 
terms of this amendment. 

Let me now address the fundamental 
issue before the House. The administra- 
tion would have us believe that American 
“generosity” will produce peace. I postu- 
late the opposite. 

On December 28, 1973, President Thieu 
announced that Saigon would not hold 
elections despite article 9(b) of the Paris 
agreement. In this context, being ex- 
cluded from the political process, the 
other side has no incentive for peace. 
Our valuable military goods and services 
have enabled Thieu to resist a political 
settlement. The only way to further a 
political settlement is to make clear our 
intention to wind down funding of the 
war. 

We must communicate to General 
Thieu that the American people are not 
going to pay $2 billion a year to enable 
him to avoid the political realities of his 
own country. 

Another reason why the figure con- 
tained in the bill should be reduced by 
my amendment is because the commit- 
tee bill provides an increase of more than 
$250 million over the amount expended 
in fiscal year 1974. 

Let me say to those who speak of a 
moral commitment on the part of the 
United States. The only moral commit- 
ment of our country is to the further- 
ance of peace. Seven hundred million 
dollars is totally consistent with that 
principle; additional funds blatantly 
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contradict that principle and will per- 
petuate the stalemate of political negoti- 
ations. 

In short, an appropriation above $700 
million will further endanger the Ameri- 
can economy and encourage continued 
waste and warfare in Indochina. A vote 
for $700 million would on the contrary 
be both fiscally and politically sound, I 
hope my amendment will be adopted. 


VIETNAM—THE SECRET RECORD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McFat.). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
CRANE) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the second 
extract which I have chosen to insert 
from Tad Szulc’s article in Foreign Pol- 
icy and the Washington Post further 
reinforces the alarm which must be gen- 
erated by the differences between our 
public and our private negotiating 
stances. 

Supporters of both Israel and Vietnam 
cannot but feel uneasy at this exposure 
of our negotiating methods. As a result, 
to a large extent, of our initiatives, both 
of these countries find their future sur- 
vival dependent upon our honoring the 
pledges of continued support which we 
made. Supporters of Israel cannot have 
failed to notice the continuing attempts 
which are made to undermine our 
pledges to Vietnam. 

We made promises to the government 
and people of Vietnam to induce them 
to accept a cease-fire which we thought 
advantageous to ourselves and to the 
wider course of world peace. We did the 
same in Israel. Despite this, however, a 
campaign has been launched in this 
country aimed at persuading us to break 
those agreements and to forfeit our 
honor. 

If we can desert one friend and ally 
which depends upon us, then we can 
desert another: if Vietnam today, then 
Israel tomorrow. As a proud supporter 
of the rights of both nations to continued 
existence, and of the rights of both peo- 
ples to continued liberty, I insert the 
second extract from Tad Szulc’s article 
from the Washington Post’ of July 2, 
1974. I hope it will alert supporters of 
the Israeli and Vietnamese peoples to 
their common interest, and to their com- 
mon danger. 

FROM VIETNAM—THE SECRET RECORD 
(By Tad Szulc) 
THIEU BALKS AGAIN 

Kissinger was now bubbling with opti- 
mism. He planned to return to Paris on Oct. 
17 for a final meeting with Thuy (Tho had 
fiown back home for last-minute consulta- 
tions), and then go on to Saigon for wrap-up 
conferences with Thieu, between Oct. 19 
and 23. Then he would fiy secretly to Hanol 
to initial the agreement on Oct. 24—his 
presence in the North Vietnamese capital 
would be revealed publicly only after the 
initialing ceremony—and the peace accord 
would be signed by the four foreign ministers 
in Paris on Oct. 31. The Hanoi trip would be 
Kissinger’s greatest coup, and he was visibly 
excited about it. It was a beautiful scenario— 
except that Kissinger (despite warnings 
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from the CIA's George Carver) had grossly 
overestimated his ability to bring Thieu 
around. This error was to plague him for 
months. 

Kissinger arrived in Paris on the morning 
of Oct. 17 with Sullivan and Aldrich. They 
went immediately into session with Thuy, 
but it quickly developed that important 
textural differences remained between the 
two sides. The afternoon turned into eve- 
ning. Kissinger, growing increasingly nervous 
and impatient, announced that he simply 
had to leave for Saigon that same evening 
before Orly Airport closed at 11 p.m. He was 
anxious to stay on schedule. They told him 
that the final details presumably could be 
worked out in Hanoi after Kissinger arrived 
there from Saigon on Oct. 24. The North Viet- 
namese liked the idea of having Kissinger 
in Hanoi to wind up the talks and initial the 
accord in their capital. 

Kissinger and Sullivan arrived in Saigon 
on the morning of Oct. 19. Nobody there had 
a clear idea of what was happening; Kis- 
singer had made a point of keeping everyone 
in the dark. Bunker had not seen the text of 
the agreement, and was only vaguely aware 
of some of its provisions. Thieu knew next 
to nothing. But Kissinger was confident he 
could get his agreement in three days of 
talks and then go on to Hanoi. 

On Oct. 19, Kissinger and Bunker met for 
three and a half hours with Thieu at the 
presidential palace. For the first time, Thieu 
saw the draft peace agreement—and only in 
English version, which was all Kissinger had 
with him. He reacted with undisguised fury. 
His first objection was that he had not been 
consulted about the document that Kissinger 
proposed to initial in Hanoi three days hence. 

The text he was shown was still incom- 
plete—the provisions for the release of civil- 
ian prisoners in the South and the question 
of military equipment replacements remained 
subject to further negotiations—but Thieu 
opposed most of the clauses that were writ- 
ten into it. His attitude was later described 
by a participant in the meeting as that of a 
“trapped tiger. He said he was not ready for 
a cease-fire and that he could not understand 
why the Americans had given up their de- 
mands for an Indochina-wide cease-fire in 
favor of a truce confined to Vietnam alone, 
At the Oct. 19 meeting with Kissinger, and 
during sessions in the three ensuing days, 
Thieu claimed that the most important flaw 
in the proposed agreement was that the North 
Vietnamese were not required to leave the 
South. He protested that the document rec- 
ognized post-truce areas of control in the 
South for both his forces and the Commu- 
nists. This, he said bitterly, had the effect 
of granting the Communists sovereignty over 
some areas, 

As the sessions at the palace grew increas- 
ingly tense—a participant said Thieu was 
acting almost paranoid—the Saigon leader 
accused Kissinger of negotiating an agree- 
ment behind his back and then demanding 
his endorsement of it in three days. He took 
exception to the concept of the tripartite 
commission and to the expression “adminis- 
trative structure” which was still in the text 
despite Kissinger’s preference for the Recon- 
ciliation and Concord Council. Either way, 
he said, this presaged a coalition govern- 
ment. Thieu saw his survival as South Viet- 
nam’s leader gravely threatened by the agree- 
ment Kissinger was trying to ram down his 
throat. 

Kissinger (who by now had developed a 
hatred for Thieu) argued that the proposed 
agreement, combined with American guaran- 
tees, gave the Thieu regime a “fighting 
chance” and a “decent interval” after the 
cease-fire and the now inevitable U.S. with- 
drawal. He told Thieu: “We were successful 
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in Peking, we were successful in Moscow, we 
were even successful in Paris. There is no 
reason why we cannot be successful here.” 
Thieu’s young foreign policy adviser, Hoang 
Duc Nha, replied: “So far history has shown 
that the United States has been successful in 
many fields. But history does not predict 
that in the future the United States will 
be successful here.” 

Still, Kissinger thought that Thieu would 
in the end be persuaded, and so advised Mr. 
Nixon from Saigon, Late on Oct. 21, Mr. 
Nixon, on Kissinger’s recommendation, dis- 
patched an extraordinary message to Hanoi, 
saying that despite a few remaining prob- 
lems “the text of the agreement could be 
considered complete” and that peace could 
be signed on Oct. 31. The plan still was for 
Kissinger to go to Hanoi on Oct. 24. 

While Kissinger kept negotiating with 
Thieu, he sent Sullivan to brief Laotian 
Premier Souvanna Phouma in Vietiane and 
the Thai leaders in Bangkok. Sullivan told 
the Thais that as part of the peace agree- 
ment the North Vietnamese would withdraw 
from Laos and Cambodia. If Hanoi violated 
this commitment, he said, the United States 
would “obliterate” North Vietnam, This, how- 
ever, was not entirely accurate. The United 
States never had a firm commitment from 
Hanoi on quitting Cambodia, although it 
had secret assurances that a Laos truce could 
be arranged, as indeed it was, a month after 
the Vietnam accord. Kissinger made a quick 
trip to Phnom Penh to confer with Presi- 
dent Lon Nol, but he did not show him the 
peace plan nor tell him Hanoi resisted a 
commitment on ending the Cambodian fight- 
ing. Instead, he pressed Lon Nol to seek a 
unilateral cease-fire. Lon Nol thanked him 
and asked when the North Vietnamese were 
leaving. 

Kissinger and Bunker held their last meet- 
ing with Thieu on Oct. 23. Despite Kissing- 
er's entreaties, Thieu remained totally op- 
posed to the peace plan. Kissinger reported 
this to Mr. Nixon who, in turn, informed 
Hanoi that the Saigon talks had hit a snag 
and that, after all, the signing of the peace 
agreement could no longer be done on Oct. 
31. Heavy-hearted, Kissinger, canceled his 
Hanoi trip and, dejected and exhausted, 
flew back to Washington. 


“PEACE IS AT HAND” 


Now a new crisis had develoned. The North 
Vietnamese concluded that the Americans 
had used them for domestic political pur- 
poses and that they were reneging on the 
agreement reached in Paris earlier in the 
month. Their response was to “go public” 
with a broadcast on Oct. 25, disclosing the 
highlights of the agreement. The broadcast 
was monitored during the night by the For- 
eign Broadcast Information Service (a CIA 
operation) and Kissinger was awakened at 
2 a.m. Oct. 26 to be told about it. He instant- 
ly telephoned the President at the White 
House. The two men met in the morning 
and a decision was made that Kissinger 
would hold a news conference at noon to ex- 
plain the situation. Kissinger's overwhelming 
concern was that Hanoi not think that it 
was being deceived by the United States. 
With Mr. Nixon's specific approval, he thus 
used the now-famous expression that ‘peace 
is at hand” and that only a few more meet- 
ings with the North Vietnamese were re- 
quired to iron out final details. The point 
was to reassure Hanoi, on one hand, and to 
warn Saigon, on the other, that the United 
States was determined to conclude a Viet- 
nam peace agreement. Just as importantly, 
the statement served to undercut McGovern 
two weeks before the election. 

Kissinger, in fact, was deeply concerned 
that his negotiations with the North Viet- 
namese would collapse because of Saigon’s 
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opposition. While still in Saigon, he had 
urged Mr. Nixon by cable on Oct. 23 to sus- 
pend American bombings north of the 20th 
parallel as a gesture of goodwill. He even 
suggested the end of U.S. tactical air sup- 
port to the ARVN to show his annoyance 
with Thieu. Mr. Nixon agreed to halt the 
bombings in the North, but refused to can- 
cel battlefield air support. The pressure on 
everyone involved was intense: before his 
return from Saigon to Washington Kissinger 
had a series of bitter cable exchanges with 
Haig, who thought that the American nego- 
tiating position was eroding. 

At his televised performance in Washing- 
ton on Oct. 26, Kissinger was, in effect, tell- 
ing Hanol to cool it, that the United States 
would deliver despite the unexpected delay. 
Some of Kissinger’s colleagues say he did 
not believe at that point that peace was real- 
ly “at hand,” but that he was both anxious 
to commit Mr. Nixon to a quick peace and to 
keep McGovern on the defensive. He seemed 
worried that after the elections the President 
might reopen the whole diplomatic situa- 
tion; he feared that given Mr. Nixon's nat- 
ural inclinations, the President might revert 
to toughness after being reelected. 


TRUTH IN FRANCHISING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Young) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill that I refer 
to as “Truth in Franchising.” I think that 
it has wide application and is a construc- 
tive measure to provide guidelines for the 
responsible and penalties for the irre- 
sponsible in the field of franchises. 

Franchising is a very popular method 
of doing business in the United States. It 
has been favored by the franchisor be- 
cause it permits such person to develop 
a wider distribution system without hav- 
ing to make the investment otherwise re- 
quired, and it gives the franchisor the 
benefits of the incentives that go with 
the franchisee running his own business. 

This method of doing business has 
been popular with the franchisee because 
with a relatively limited amount of 
money, the franchisee can go into busi- 
ness for himself. The public benefits by a 
wider range of goods and services at 
lower prices. 

The investment in a franchise business 
is very similar to the investment in a 
security. The franchisor should make a 
full disclosure of material information 
to the franchisee, who then should make 
his own decision on whether or not to 
purchase a franchise or enter into a 
franchise agreement. 

This situation is very common to the 
sale of securities that are subject to the 
Securities Act of 1933 and requires what 
is generally called a full disclosure. 

There have been many abuses in the 
sale of franchise agreements. Such 
abuses have been the subject of investi- 
gations, and many of these abuses have 
been widely publicized. 

The Chicago Tribune has recently run 
a series of articles outlining the fraud 
perpetrated on many small investors who 
have purchased and entered into fran- 
chise agreements. A task force headed 
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by Director Pamela Zekman and report- 
ers William Gaines, Robert Unger, and 
William Crawford made a 2-month in- 
vestigation that spanned 30 States and 
Canada, focusing on abuses of the fran- 
chise game. 

I attach a copy of a Chicago Tribune 
editorial on this subject to my remarks 
on this bill. 

I have today introduced a bill entitled 
“Franchising Act of 1974,” which pro- 
vides for the full disclosure of the nature 
of interests in business franchises in or- 
der to provide for increased protection in 
the sale of business franchises and to 
provide for fair disclosure in the negoti- 
ation of franchise agreements. This bill 
has bipartisan support, and cosponsors 
include: Mr. BROYHILL of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. McCotuister of Nebraska, and 
Messrs. HANRAHAN, DERWINSKI, ANNUN- 
zio and Murpuy of Illinois. 

The proposed act prohibits the sale of 
franchises unless a disclosure statement 
with respect to such franchise is in ef- 
fect, and it prohibits the sale of fran- 
chises through fraudulent devices and 
schemes. The law is generally patterned 
on the Federal Securities Act of 1933. 
The administration of this Disclosure 
Act is placed with the Securities Ex- 
change Commission. This agency has 
over 40 years of experience in adminis- 
tering disclosure law. 

Each franchisor must file a disclosure 
statement setting forth the material in- 
formation about the franchise agreement 
and the background of the franchisor 
with a full disclosure of the nature and 
terms of the franchise agreement, 

The proposed act creates civil liabili- 
ties for franchisors if they use false or 
misleading disclosure statements or sell 
in violation of the registration provisions 
of the act. 

Nothing in the act denies the right of 
any State to adopt or enforce any law or 
regulation with respect to franchises. 
Jurisdiction of offenses is placed in the 
U.S. District Courts. 

Penalties for willful violations of the 
act includes a fine of not more than $10,- 
000 or imprisonment for not more than 5 
years, or both. 

Responsible franchisors already pro- 
vide this type of information to fran- 
chisees, and the requirement that this 
information be furnished to a franchisee 
will go a long way to prevent the loss of 
money by investors in franchises in the 
future. 

I am also having drafted a companion 
bill to provide the FTC with the power 
to specifically regulate unfair and decep- 
tive trade practices in connection with 
the operation and termination of fran- 
chise agreements and franchisees. 

RISKS IN THE FRANCHISE BUSINESS 

The Tribune’s recent series on the fran- 
chising business consisted largely of horrible 
examples of how investors had lost money to 
unscrupulous salesmen. People who would 
never fall for some of the classic confidence 
games all too often let their hopes carry 
them away when they think they hear a 
business opportunity knocking. The very 
success of sound, respectable franchisers— 
and there are many—creates a cover ex- 
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ploited by people who prey on hopes doomed 
before the victim writes his first check. 
There are laws penalizing fraud—but 
sophisticated franchisers more interested in 
& quick killing than in a solid reputation 
have learned to skate between jurisdictions. 
This is possible in the absence of crisply de- 
tailed federal laws or regulations. It just is 
not safe to assume that society has protected 
little investors from predatory promoters. 


What protection there is might well be 
improved—by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion's insisting on substantial disclosure 
statements from franchisers, requiring fran- 
chisers to let prospects know these state- 
ments exist and are public documents, and 
defining deceptive advertising more closely 
than in the past. Also, new legislation might 
introduce new criminal penalties for failure 
to file accurate disclosure statements and 
might provide new authority for damage 
suits, Existing laws can be more vigorously 
enforced than they have been, Secretary of 
State Michael Howlett has assigned investi- 
gators to inquire why scores of franchisers 
active in this state disregarded an Illinois 
statute requiring financial disclosure state- 
ments from them. 

But even after enactment of such protec- 
tions, “Let the buyer beware” will probably 
be even more applicable than "There ought 
to be a law.” Information provided by series 
such as ours may serve many prospects as 
effectively as any new regulation or statute. 
Public disclosure in the press can be no less 
serviceable than disclosure statements filed 
in a government office. 

The franchise business serves a very useful 
purpose. There is no better way for an enter- 
prising individual with limited means to go 
into business with the advantage of a trade 
name which is known to the public, whether 
it’s in hamburgers or hotels. Our series 
should not be misunderstood as a blast 
against franchising; it should help rather 
than hurt franchisers who do carry out their 
undertakings and who do help individuals 
establish their own businesses. The purpose 
of our series was rather to throw light into 
a dark corner of American business in the 
belief that lighting that corner will prevent 
some hapless citizens from being victimized. 


A STATUTORY SHACKLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. MCKINNEY) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Congress I probably have re- 
ceived more mail on the social security 
earnings limitation than almost any 
other aspect of our social security pro- 
gram. I introduced legislation in the 
92d Congress to remove the earnings 
limitation and while progress has been 
made since that time—the ceiling has 
been lifted from $1,680 to $2,400—=still, 
however, the figure remains at best, un- 
realistic. 


Many of our elderly wish to remain 


useful and productive citizens. Others 
need to work if they are to live indepen- 
dently in these inflationary times. I can 
not find any rational explanation for our 
national policy which penalizes, discour- 
ages, and prevents those who need to 
work from actually working. It is cruel 
to ask our older citizens to live lives of 
dependence and poverty when they want 
and need the dignity and self-respect 
which comes from helping oneself. 
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How frustrating it must be to want to 
work and supplement a limited income 
only to be discouraged from doing so by 
loss of social security benefits. It has 
been said that social security was not in- 
tended to be and should not be a con- 
tract to quit work. With this in mind, I 
find it sadly ironic that those penalized 
by the earnings limitation often have 
the greatest need for more income than 
their social security benefits provide. No 
longer should a person who chooses to 
continue working be arbitrarily penal- 
ized for his initiative of efforts, both past 
and present, by not being able to collect 
that money which is rightfully his. In- 
stead, we should honor our senior citi- 
zen work force removing the earnings 
limitation statutory shackle. And that 
is the intent of the legislation I am in- 
troducing today. 


THE NEED TO EXTEND EXIMBANK 
AUTHORITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee completed markup and reported 
out legislation extending the life of the 
Export-Import Bank. The operations of 
the Bank have been the subject of much 
criticism in recent months, and the draft- 
ing of this bill has been accompanied by 
some controversy. 

I strongly support the extension of 
lending and guarantee authority for the 
Bank, and I want to invite the attention 
of the Members to some fundamental ar- 
guments in favor of extending Eximbank 
which I believe have have been over- 
looked in recent discussions. 


First, Eximbank is not an “expensive 
deal for the taxpayers.” It is a self-sus- 
taining, profitmaking organization. It 
does not ask Congress for any appropri- 
ated funds. Yet, in fiscal 1974, Eximbank 
supported nearly $13 billion of U.S. ex- 
port sales which sustain nearly 800,000 
full-time U.S. jobs and produce subcon- 
tractor and supplier orders in all parts 
of America. While making that contri- 
bution to the American economy, the 
Bank has collected enough interest and 
fees to pay the Treasury $906 million in 
dividends, build a reserve of $1.5 billion, 
pay for the money it borrows and carry 
an organization of 400 people to promote 
U.S. economic interests worldwide. That 
is one of the best deals the American 
taxpayer has ever had. 

Second, it is a false assumption that 
“Eximbank can borrow short-term funds 
from the Treasury at less than the Treas- 
ury rate; in other words, at a conces- 
sional rate subsidized by the U.S. tax- 
payers.” The fact is that the Bank pays 
exactly the rate paid by the Treasury in 
the public market for its 182-day bills. 
In addition to such short-term funds, 
the Bank funds its lending with repay- 
ments of principal and interest on out- 
standing loans, earnings from fees, pro- 
ceeds of Eximbank debentures sold in the 
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private market at prevailing interest 
rates, and from its capital and reserves. 

Eximbank’s overall cost of money ex- 
ceeded 7 percent for the first time in 
May of this year. Responding to this in- 
creased cost, the Bank has been reduc- 
ing the percentage of the export price 
which it finances, where appropriate, 
and over the last 6 months has increased 
its maximum interest rate from 6 to 
8.5 percent. Exim’s interest rate has been 
fully in line with the Nation’s prime 
commercial rate as illustrated by the fact 
that since 1960 the Bank‘s rate has ex- 
actly equalled the median of commercial 
prime rates and exceeded the low end 
of commercial prime rates in 10 of those 
years, including as recently as 1971 and 
1972. Finally, Eximbank restricts its 
loans to between 30 and 45 percent of 
the export price and charges interest 
rates ranging from 7 to 8.5 percent. Com- 
mercial banks do the balance of the fi- 
nancing at market rates. Thus, the rate 
to the foreign buyer in the transactions 
runs between 8.9 and 10.8 percent. Exim- 
bank’s counterparts in other countries 
charge interest rates as low as 5.5 per- 
cent and finance as much as 85 percent 
of the export price. 

It is also not true that the Bank fi- 
nances exports for which there is no 
foreign competition. It is especially not 
true of commercial jet aircraft. The Eu- 
ropeans now have the A 300B airbus 
which can compete with our transconti- 
nental range jumbo jets. It can seat 281 
passengers and services routes up to 
2,200 miles. As such, it represents strong 
and immediate competition for U.S, air- 
craft including Boeing 727’s and 737’s, 
McDonnell Douglas DC-9’s and trans- 
continental range DC-10’s, and Lock- 
heed L-1011’s for use on short- and 
medium-range routes. Potentially, the 
A 300B can be adapted to compete di- 
rectly with American made transports 
on transoceanic routes, In the commer- 
cial aircraft industry, a drying up of the 
domestic market has made sales projec- 
tions and employment overwhelmingly 
dependent on foreign markets where 
Exim financing is necessary. 

When U.S. airlines do acquire new air- 
craft, they do so on terms which repre- 
sent less of a cash flow burden—a key 
factor to airline operations—than the 
terms available to foreign airlines where 
Exim supports the U.S. sale. Interest 
rates are generally comparable. While 
Exim will now finance at up to 8.5 per- 
cent, it will usually only cover 30 percent 
of the sales price with the balance rep- 
resented by commercial sources at pre- 
vailing rates, yielding an overall interest 
package of almost 10 percent—the equiv- 
alent of what a U.S. airline would pay 
today. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am inserting 
some letters I have received recently 
from my home State of Minnesota which 
stress the need to extend the Eximbank’'s 
authority. I think they indicate the depth 
of concern over Eximbank’s future. In 
addition, I am including a chart which 
indicates recent figures showing total 
Eximbank financing for on a State-by- 
State basis: 
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MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 9, 1974. 
Hon, BILL FRENZEL, 
Representative, Third District, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FRENZEL: Your Banking 
& Currency Committee will shortly be con- 
sidering a charter renewal for the Exim- 
bank and this letter is to bring to your at- 
tention the importance of Exim programs to 
Minnesota's exporters. 

Eximbank has financed approximate'y 
$973.5 million of Minnesota exports during 
the last five years (Januay 1, 1969-December 
31, 1973). Over 50 Minnesota companies have 
found Exim programs to provide a necessary 
support function for their international 
sales, 

Eximbank programs have been a vital fac- 
tor in the rapid development of Minnesota 
exports: 

1969 exports—$767,800,000, 1973 exports— 
$1,500,000,000, 49% increase. 

Exports are important to our economy. Ap- 
proximately 97,826 Minnesotans are employed 
because of international sales. 

We feel that any curtailment of Exim 
services will severely hurt the competitive 
position of Minnesota exporters and result 
in damage to our country’s balance of trade 
and payments positions. We urge you to sup- 
port a renewal and expansion of the Exim- 
bank charter. 

If there is any way we may assist you to 
further emphasize the need, and indeed ex- 
tension, of the Eximbank charter and credit 
authority, please contact me directly. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES R. HELTZER, 
Commissioner. 


GREATER MINNEAPOLIS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 22, 1974. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. FRENZEL, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. FRENZEL: On behalf of the Greater 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, which 
reports approximately 3,000 dues paying 
member firms and individuals in Minnesota, 
we urge your support for the proposed Ex- 
tension of the Eximbank Act, H.R. 13838. This 
Act renews the authority of the Eximbank 
to encourage the sale of U.S. products to all 
countries with which the U.S. has diplomatic 
or trade relationships. Eximbank’s purpose 
is to insure that no sound U.S. export sale 
is lost by reason of inadequate or non-com- 
petitive financing. 

The importance of Eximbank support is 
clear in Minnesota. In the last five years ap- 
proximately $1 billion in Minnesota export 
sales have been made possible through Ex- 
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imbank financing. Over fifty Minnesota 
companies, approximately one-half of them 
being located in Minneapolis, have consum- 
mated international sales by employing Ex- 
imbank financing. 

A continuation and expansion of Exim- 
bank financing programs are indispensable to 
the U.S. trade prospectus and the Minneap- 
olis business economy. We urge your aggres- 
sive support of the renewal and expansion 
of the Eximbank Charter as per H.R. 13838. 
Eximbank'’s positive effect was felt not only 
on the U.S. trade balance but strongly in 
our overall economy. 

Eximbank has Minneapolis’ continued sup- 
port, We ask your assistance in implement- 
ing our support for this measure. 

JOSEPH A. GRIMES, Jr., 
Chairman, World Trade Task Force. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 1, 1974. 
Hon, WILLIAM FRENZEL, 
Congressman, Third District, Minnesota, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: I am informed that your sub- 
committee is conducting hearings on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Bill and Greg Peterson 
asked that we give you our thoughts on the 
bank’s effectiveness to companies in our 
area. 

In general, let me say that we wholly sup- 
port the proposed expanded authorities for 
the Exim Bank both from a national and a 
regional interest point of view, It is apparent 
to us that the exporting activities of our 
bank's customers, both small and large, 
would be severely curtailed should these 
facilities not be available. I cannot estimate 
the Impact on employment in this area, but 
Iam confident it is substantial. 

As an indication, if we consider this bank's 
employment of domestic funds for interna- 
tional financing (i.e. excluding activities of 
foreign branches) virtually all of our activi- 
ties are in the export field in the service of 
our Minnesota customers. We have in excess 
of thirty-six million dollars employed in fi- 
nancing local exports in both the short and 
medium term (up about 100% in the past 
six (6) months). Of this total, over twelve 
million dollars are guaranteed by Ex-Im/ 
FCIA and an equal amount is discounted 
with Ex-Im. The majority of this is done for 
about twenty-five (25) customers, however, 
we are experiencing rapid increases in ac- 
tivities with small and medium-sized 
customers. 

I should state that our reliance on Ex-Im 
would be considerably larger if they were 
able to rediscount bills arising from grain 
exports in which we are particularly active, 
and, indeed, our ability to serve our cus- 
tomers is curtailed accordingly. 

Additionally, we have in advanced negotia- 
tions an additional twenty-three million dol- 
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lars in export financing for ten additional 
Minnesota firms which will depend on Ex- 
Im guarantee, discount on both. Obviously 
it is extremely important to us to have our 
Ex-Im discounts excluded from the bank 
borrowing limits. 

I am unable to estimate the total utiliza- 
tion of Ex-Im facilities from this area, but I 
hope our own experience will be of some help. 

If we can provide additional information 
please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
JIM. 


Sperry RAND CORP., 
St. Paul, Minn., July 31, 1974. 
Representative BILL FRENZEL, 
House of Representatives, Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We at Sperry Univac are deeply concerned 
with the restrictions written into pending 
Eximbank legislation in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. The provisions 
calling for congressional approval of all 
loans over $50 million are counter to the best 
interests of the United States and Sperry 
Rand Corporation. The present bill would 
severely injure American exporters by de- 
laying the timely financing decision needed 
to secure export sales.-It would also expose 
exporters to the risk of having proprietary 
information fall into the hands of foreign 
competitors through public debate in Con- 
gress. 

A strong, flexible Export-Import Bank is 
critical to the success of U.S. exporting ef- 
forts. Criticism that the bank is used to sub- 
stantially support trade with the Soviet 
Union has little merit since only two per- 
cent of Eximbank’s resources are used there. 
Eximbank-financed exports directly support 
many domestic jobs in Sperry Rand Corpora- 
tion as well as assist U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. To cripple the bank's ability to sup- 
port American exporters at a time when our 
foreign competitors are expanding their ex- 
porting activities with extensive government 
financing subsidies, would be to risk a severe 
curtailment in U.S. exports and the loss of 
the domestic jobs. 

Please urge your fellow congressmen/sen- 
ators: 

1. Support the extension of the Exim- 
bank’s authority until 1978; 

2. Support the increase in its lending au- 
thority from $20 to $30 billion; 

3. Increase guarantees and insurance from 
$10 to $20 billion; 

4. To reject congressional approval pro- 
posals and any other measure that would 
unduly restrict the Eximbank’s freedom and 
flexibility which are essential if it is to pro- 
vide competitive support to American ex- 
porters. 

E. D. Hams, 
Vice President, General Manager. 


EXIMBANK FINANCING ON STATE-BY-STATE BASIS AS OF APR. 30, 1974 
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OVERSIGHT OF POSTAL SERVICES 
TO THE COUNTRYSIDE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
post office and postal services are as im- 
portant to the small community today as 
the general store was to the Old West. 
Three years ago the familiar U.S. De- 
partment of the Post Office became the 
US. Postal Service. 

The reform measure which brought 
this change about was intended by the 
Congress to be used by the quasi-inde- 
pendent entity to become a successful 
business-like organization. Among the 
prime attributes of the new agency were 
to be efficiency and service at a reason- 
able cost. 

After observing the effects of the new 
USPS since its first days 3 years ago, 
members of the Subcommittee on Rural 
Development of the House Committee on 
Agriculture have developed a growing 
concern about the possibility that postal 
policies have a counterproductive effect 
on the countryside. 

In view of the concern the subcom- 
mittee has scheduled 3 days of hearings 
here in Washington on postal policy as 
it relates to the countryside. These hear- 
ings will be held September 17, 18, 19. 
The subcommittee will work in conjunc- 
tion with the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. It is our hope that we 
will be prepared to make recommenda- 
tions for improvements in the USPS 
law for consideration during the 94th 
Congress. 

As a part of our research in prepara- 
tion for the hearing my staff has been 
working with a number of knowledgeable 
authorities on postal matters. I, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, am par- 
ticularly grateful for the excellent as- 
sistance which has been provided by 
staff of the Library of Congress. 

One of the projects which they have 
assisted us in is the preparation of a 
detailed questionnaire on postal service 
which will be used to gather information 
for the study. Mr. Speaker, since I be- 
lieve our colleagues may have a particu- 
lar interest in this subject and acquiring 
information on it, I would like to make 
the questionnaire a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this time: 

A SURVEY or POSTAL SERVICES IN THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 
PART I, GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. How long have you lived at the present 
address: 

(a) Present to 3 years. 

(b) Over 3 years. 

2. Is your postal delivery designated: 

(a) Rural route, 

(b) City delivery. 

(c) Cluster delivery. 

(d) Star route. 

(e) Post Office pickup. 

8. Is your personal mailbox located: 

(a) At the door. 

(b) At the road. 

‘c) At the post office. 

4. How far from your home is your desig- 
nated post office: 

(a) 0 to 1 mile. 

(b) 1 to 5 miles. 

(c) 5 to 10 miles. 

(d) over 10 miles. 
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PART II. SPECIFIC MAIL SERVICES 
A. Incoming mail 

1. Is local mail in your area delivered: 

(a) overnight. 

(b) 2 to3 days. 

(c) over 3 days. 

2. Is out of town mail in your area de- 
livered: 

(a) overnight. 

(b) 2 to3 days. 

(c) over 3 days. 

8. Are parcel post packages delivered: 

(a) overnight. 

(b) 2 to 3 days. 

(c) 4to8 days. 

(d) over 8 days. 

4. In what condition are parcel post pack- 
ages received: 

(a) good. 

(b) fair. 

(c) poor. 

5. Are newspapers, magazines, etc. received 
on time: 

(a) yes. 

(b) no. 

6. Are they generally delivered in good 
condition: 

(a) yes. 

(b) no. 

B. Outgoing mail 

1. Where is your nearest pickup: 

O (a) at the door or road. 

O (b) neighborhood mail box. 

O (c) at the post office. 

2. How often is mail picked up: 

© (a) more than once daily. 

O (b) daily. 

O (c) less than once daily. 

PART III, OTHER INFORMATION 


1. Do you believe present rate of mail pick 
up meets your needs? 

O (a) yes. 

O (b) no. 

2. In order to. meet your needs should 
mail pickup and delivery be more frequent? 

oO (a) yes. 

O (b) no. 

3. To your knowledge has your first class 
mail generally arrived: 

O (a) on time. 

o (b) late. 

oO (c) very late. 

4. The Post Office has instituted or en- 
couraged new services, some in cooperation 
with private enterprise (such as: mailgram, 
express mail, stamps by mall, self-service 
postal centers). Have you had an oppor- 
tunity to use any of these services? 

O (a) yes. 

O (b) no. 

5. A number of private corporations have 
instituted parcel delivery services such as 
United Parcel Services, American Airlines, 
and Greyhound. Has the failure of the Postal 
Service to provide adequate service forced 
you to use any of these private corporations? 

O (a) yes. 

O (b) no. 

6. Would you prefer to use other services 
if available in your locality: 

oO (a) yes. 

O (b) no. 

7. Would you rate mail pickup services in 
your area to be 


O poor. 

8. Would you rate mail delivery services 
in your area to be: 

O (a) good. 

O (b) adequate. 

O(c) poor. 

9. In your experience in the past three 
years has mail service: 

O (a) improved. 

O (b) remained the same. 

O (c) deteriorated. 

10. How important do you consider the 
post office to the survival and deyelopment 
of your community? 
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O (a) very important. 
O (b) important, 
O (c) no effect. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME: 
THE H.R. 8217 AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Congress gave final approval to legisla- 
tion which provides for an automatic 
cost-of-living increase in. supplemental 
security income benefits. Enactment of 
this legislation means that Federal SSI 
benefits will increase next July, when 
social security benefits are scheduled 
to rise under the terms of the 1972 Social 
Security Act. 

The SSI cost-of-living provision was 
originally included in a Senate amend- 
ment to H.R. 8217 drafted by my col- 
league from Minnesota, Senator WALTER 
MONDALE. 

Unfortunately, the conferees for H.R. 
8217, while accepting the cost-of-liy- 
ing concept rejected other provisions in 
the Mondale amendment aimed at guar- 
anteeing that all recipients would, in 
fact, benefit from the Federal increase, 
Under the Mondale amendment, States 
would be required to make sure that re- 
cipients receiving both Federal and 
State SSI benefits would realize a net 
gain in income equal to the Federal cost- 
of-living raise. 

This so-called mandatory “pass- 
through” would mean, in effect, that 
States could not cut back State pay- 
ments to offset the higher Federal bene- 
fits. In most States, a mandatory pass- 
through would require neither increased 
Federal nor State expenditures. States 
would merely be prevented from reducing 
State outlays at the expense of re- 
cipients. 

In eight States—California, Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Wiscon- 
sin—additional expenditures would be 
required. The total cost of the pass- 
through for these eight States would be 
about $150 million in fiscal 1976, accord- 
ing to Senate Finance Committee esti- 
mates. Under the terms of the Mondale 
amendment, this cost would be split on 
a 50-50 basis between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. 

The lack of a passthrough requirement 
means that the bill adopted yesterday 
could become primarily a fiscal relief 
measure for the States with no guarantee 
of higher benefits for many elderly, blind 
and disabled recipients. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 1, Federal SSI 
benefits for individuals were increased 
from $140 to $146 a month. Thus far, nine 
States have agreed to pass on these high- 
er Federal benefits to all or at least some 
of their recipients. Five other States have 
approved or are about to approve higher 
State supplemental payments. But these 
State actions are likely to affect less 
than 25 percent of the approximately 1.5 
million Americans who now receive some 
State supplemental aid. The vast ma- 
jority of all State supplemental recipi- 
ents will receive no net gain in income as 
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a result of the July increase in Federal 
benefits. 

I should indicate that the Mondale 
mandatory passthrough even if ap- 
proved, would not have affected benefit 
levels this year. But it would have re- 
solved this problem in the future. 

I know some of my colleagues main- 
tain that the level of State supplementa- 
tion should not be a matter of concern to 
the Federal Government. Yesterday, in 
fact, during the debate on H.R. 8217, 
Congresswoman GRIFFITHS expressed 
concern about the $75 million in Federal 
funds that would be required to help de- 
fray the cost of supplementation in cer- 
tain States under the Mondale amend- 
ment. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS believes that it is some- 
how inequitable for the recipient in 
Massachusetts to receive more Federal 
dollars in SSI benefits than his or her 
counterpart in Mississippi. 

I think it is important to note, how- 
ever, that State efforts in the income 
support area very greatly. For at least 
10 States, SSI has brought a great wind- 
fall. In large part, it has taken them 
out of the adult welfare business. But in 
certain other States, including Massa- 
chusetts and California, State expendi- 
tures for supplementation now exceed 
State outlays for the pre-SSI adult cati- 
gorical programs. 

The Mondale amendment was in- 
tended to give some measure of contin- 
ued Federal support to those States 
where major State financial efforts sre 
still being made. 

Ironically enough, under the terms of 
H.R. 8217, those States that are now 
spending the most for SSI will have to 
bear the full cost of any future SSI cost- 
of-living increase, if this increase, in 
fact, is passed on to recipient. At the 
same time those States that spent the 
least before SSI will be absolved of any 
responsibility to help pay for these high- 
er benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, the debate may continue 
over the question of Federal versus State 
responsibilities with regard to income 
support for the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled, In the meantime, the recipient is 
caught in the middle. 

Next year, if not before then, I hope 
Congress can take a fresh look at the 
supplemental security income program. 
It is clear that we must provide a more 
adequate benefit system for millions of 
Americans in all States who, because of 
age or disability, are forced to survive 
on incomes that keep them only a few 
dollars away from starvation. 


ON THE REGULATION OF OIL 
TANKERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kocu) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, as the en- 
ergy needs of the United States continue 
to mount, even when Americans are be- 
ing asked to conserve energy, pollution 
from oil tankers will increasingly repre- 
sent a threat to the environment. Last 
week New York witnessed the results of 
a minor spill off Port Jefferson, on Long 
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Island Sound: A hose line on the Nepco 
Courageous ruptured as the tanker was 
transferring oil to a barge. After the oil 
spill the Coast Guard lowered a 900-foot 
boom around the oil, but heavy seas and 
winds allowed the oil to escape and it 
soon started moving eastward along Suf- 
folk’s north shore. A 27-mile stretch of 
beach had to be cleared of oil in an op- 
eration that involved over 100 men. 
Thousands of residents were kept from 
swimming for varying periods of time, 
and it is estimated that it will take from 
2 to 3 weeks to finish removing the black 
globules of oil from the shoreline and 
wetlands areas. 

Though tanker spills are most notice- 
able when they pollute our beaches, they 
represent a more serious threat to the 
ocean. There are leaks from ships whose 
hulls have cracked or whose tanks have 
ruptured, perhaps as the result of the 
ship’s going aground. There is callous 
dumping by ships whose masters believe 
that ocean currents will disperse the oil 
before culpability is established. Finally, 
there is the general dumping by all ship- 
ping, tankers and merchant vessels as 
well, of oily bilge and ballast water. 


These constant leaks, spills, and irre- 
sponsable dumpings of tank slops have a 
cummulative poisoning effect, since oil is 
a hazardous substance for most marine 
wildlife and plant life. An oil slick moving 
over the surface of the ocean destroys 
plankton, and these tiny plants are re- 
sponsible for the primary production of 
more than 90 percent of the living ma- 
terial in the sea. The smothering of 
plankton deprives fish and birds of sus- 
tenance, since the life cycles of the sea 
are so interdependent. 

Oil spills also directly affect birds by 
destroying the natural waterproofing on 
their skin and feathers. The birds’ ability 
to float properly and to catch fish is 
therefore hampered, and they are often 
poisoned by swallowing oil when they 
preen themselves. A wide variety of ef- 
fluents poisons the seas. Oil, however, is 
the greatest polluter of the seas, and 
tankers disperse more oil into the oceans 
than any other source. 

Because of their widespread environ- 
mental damage, oil tankers are increas- 
ingly coming under regulation. Last Oc- 
tober, the United States participated in 
the International Convention for the 
Prevention of Pollution From Ships, 
which proposed regulations for the con- 
struction and operation of oil tankers. 
The agreement reached in London on 
November 2 represented the culmination 
of preliminary negotiations extending 
back some 2 years before the convention, 
and this agreement constitutes a sub- 
stantial improvement of existing inter- 
national law governing control of pollu- 
tion from ships. Under the convention, 
all oil-carrying ships would be required 
to be capable of retaining oily residues 
on board. Tankers would have to be fitted 
with oil discharge monitoring and con- 


trol systems, oil-water separating equip-, 


ment or filtering systems, slop tanks, and 
special pumping and piping arrange- 
ments to minimize pollution. A prohibi- 
tion would be placed on the discharge of 
oil within 50 miles of land, and parties 
to the convention would insure the pro- 
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vision of reception facilities for residual 
oil. 

These are just some of the conven- 
tion’s regulations, but it will take many 
years before they come into effect. The 
convention must first be ratified by 15 
States, representing at least 50 percent 
of the world’s gross tanker tonnage. In 
the case of the United States, the Presi- 
dent has yet to request the Senate’s rati- 
fication of the convention, and to date, 
no State has executed a ratification. 

Fortunately, however, Congress has al- 
ready acted on tanker regulation through 
the Ports and Waterways Safety Act of 
1972. This act increases Federal author- 
ity to prevent and control the discharge 
into the marine environment of oil and 
hazardous substances, It authorizes the 
establishment and operation of vessel 
traffic systems in congested waters and 
directs the U.S. Coast Guard to set forth 
minimum standards of design, construc- 
tion, alteration, and repair of vessels for 
the purpose of protecting the marine en- 
vironment. 

Under the authority granted by the 
Ports and Waterways Safety Act, the 
Coast Guard has recently published pro- 
posed rules to implement the provisions 
of the act. These rules would become ef- 
fective for U.S. vessels engaged in do- 
mestic trade sometime in 1975, and for 
U.S. vessels in foreign trade and foreign 
vessels entering U.S. waters by Janu- 
ary 1, 1976. The proposed rules are con- 
sonate with the provisions of the Inter- 
national Convention for the Prevention 
of Oil Pollution from Ships, and once 
implemented, they would insure a posi- 
tive response to oil pollution from tank- 
ers within U.S. waters. 


However, I do have certain reserva- 
tions with these proposed rules, and I 
believe that the Coast Guard has been 
overly cautious in not demanding the 
best antipollution equipment for oil 
tankers. Several incidents involving fires 
and explosions on large tankers in ballast 
condition led IMCO, the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion, to recommend the use of inert gas 
blanketing on new supertankers. Yet the 
Coast Guard chose not to incorporate 
this safety device in their proposed rules, 
The supertankers now coming into op- 
eration are completely electronic, and an 
electrical blackout would render them 
inoperable. IMCO has recommended the 
installment of emergency generators to 
back up electricity generated by the 
boiler system, but the Coast Guard has 
left this provision up to further study 
The Coast Guard also wishes to further 
consider duplicate steering mechanisms, 
such as twin screws and twin rudders, 
which would increase a tanker’s maneu- 
verability. But the duplicate mechanisms 
have been recommended by IMCO, and 
several oil companies, such as Gulf Oil 
Trading, have adopted their use. While 
the Coast Guard bargained for double 
bottoms at the Convention for the Pre- 
vention of Oil Pollution from Ships, and 
the Senate Commerce Committee has in- 
corporated double bottoms in its cargo 
preference legislation, this provision has 
been specifically excluded from the Coast 
Guard’s proposed rules. 

While these antipollution and safety 
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devices would reduce the chances of a 
major oil spill, the Coass Guard con- 
tends that their cost and the lack of in- 
formation on the necessity of their im- 
plementation discounts the case for their 
immediate adoption. Mr. Speaker, the 
results of a major spill, such as the col- 
lision of two supertankers each carrying 
millions of gallons of oil, would be disas- 
trous. I believe that in order to prevent 
such an occurrence, the best available 
antipollution equipment within the pres- 
ent state of technology must be incor- 
porated into the construction of oil tank- 
ers. And if there is some debate over the 
adoption of a specific piece of antipollu- 
tion equipment, we must not be too 
hesitant. That equipment could prevent 
an oil spill whose damage would be ir- 
reparable. 

Under the Ports and Waterways Safety 
Act, the Coast Guard has the authority 
to require a tanker to adopt the best anti- 
pollution equipment. In the regulations 
the Coast Guard has presently proposed, 
there are no provisions for inert gas sys- 
tems, duplicate steering mechanisms, or 
double bottoms. I urge the Coast Guard 
to incorporate these devises into the final 
set of regulations. If the Coast Guard 
fails to do so, I urge the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee to draft 
legislation that would mandate the use 
of specific antipollution devises. This 
committee should follow the lead of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, which has 
modified the cargo preference bill to re- 
quire that new U.S.-flag tankers would 
be constructed with segregated ballast 
double bottom systems. However, I hope 
that the final Coast Guard regulations 
will obviate the need for such specific 
legislation. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE COASTAL 
ZONE AND ENERGY PRODUCTION 
COORDINATION ACT OF 1974 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. HARRING- 
TON) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Mr. Speaker, 
in April of this year, the Council on 
Environmental Quality issued its prelim- 
inary assessment of the environmental 
implications of drilling for oil and nat- 
ural gas on the Atlantic Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf and in the Gulf of Alaska. Its 
conclusions made provocative reading for 
those of us who live in States adjacent 
to these areas. Among its observations 
are the following: 

As the development of offshore oil and gas 
proceeds from the initial exploratory phase 
through drilling, production, and transporta- 
tion, substantial onshore activity will be gen- 
erated, from which both positive and nega- 
tive impacts can be expected. The degree to 
which on balance these effects are positive is 
related to the ability of public officials to 
plan for and direct the onshore development 
that is integral to OCS development and to 
plan for the growth that onshore facilities 
generate throughout the region. Refineries, 
petrochemical complexes, construction in- 
dustries, and related service operations in- 
crease employment opportunities, economic 
output, and income, but the growth that 
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they cause will strain existing public services, 
bring additional land under commercial, res- 
idential, and industrial development, and add 
to air and water pollution. 


The Council evaluates development in 
a fair and balanced way, but sums up 
its perceptions bluntly. The Council 
states: 

OCS operatiohs will result in massive de- 
velopment in areas where there is little or 
no experience in land use planning or regu- 
latory activities, unless this capability is 
quickly developed in such areas, the result 
could be permanent degradation of the en- 
vironment and unnecessary disruption of 
traditional values and lifestyles for those liy- 
ing there now. 


Clearly, Mr. Speaker, if domestic oil 
and gas development proceeds in such 
areas, the result could be disastrous for 
States which find themselves unprepared. 
For that matter, energy activity gener- 
ated by increased importation of fuel 
could be as damaging. The vulnerable 
and valuable nature of our Nation’s 
coastal areas makes them especially sus- 
ceptible to the adverse effects which any 
kind of rapid, uncoordinated energy de- 
velopment might impose. 

Individuals will differ on the advisa- 
bility of going forward in short order 
with drilling in the Atlantic and the 
Alaskan Gulf, but few would disagree on 
the need to equip the coastal States with 
improved planning and management 
capabilities for the energy activity— 
whether import-related or domestic— 
which is sure to come, sooner or later. 
The CEQ observes: 

In the Atlantic and New England states 
and in Alaska, there has been little govern- 
ment experience with offshore oil and gas de- 
velopment. Affected states should strengthen 
their coastal zone management programs by 
developing special technical expertise on all 
phases of OCS development and its onshore 
and offshore impacts. 


Specifically, the Council advises: 

Before approving state coastal zone man- 
agement programs, the Secretary of Com- 
merce should require the state plans to con- 
sider refineries, transfer and conversion fa- 
cilities, pipelines, and other development 
within the coastal zone. 


It is in order to insure that factors 
like these are taken into account, Mr. 
Chairman, that today I am submitting 
the Coastal Zone and Energy Production 
Coordination Act. The bill amends the 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972, 
which has given rise to the management 
programs to which the CEQ refers. In 
my view, the present act is too general in 
its planning and operating requirements, 
and too modestly financed to make more 
intensive and specific efforts feasible. The 
legislation I offer today is designed to 
correct these deficiencies. It is premised 
on these findings: 

There is a likelihood of considerably 
increased leasing of tracts on the Outer 
Continental Shelf lands of the United 
States for the purpose of exploring and 
developing oil and natural gas resources; 

There is a likelihood of increased com- 
mercial and industrial activity in the 
coastal zones of the various States, due 
to growth in the transportation and im- 
portation of energy sources; 
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These increases in energy-related ac- 
tivities are likely to have economic, en- 
vironmental, social, and cultural impacts 
on coastal States, due to the construction 
and operation of energy-related facilities 
such as oil refineries, petrochemical com- 
plexes, gas processing plants, deepwater 
port facilities, oil and natural gas stor- 
age installations, pipeline systems, off- 
shore production structures, and other 
energy-related facilities, and the conduct 
of various energy-related activities; 

Economic impacts may include 
changes in the number and nature of 
employment opportunities, adjustments 
in State and local tax bases, and modi- 
fications in the mix of commercial and 
industrial enterprises; 

Environmental consequences are likely 
to include increased demands for air and 
water pollution control installations, dis- 
ruptions in land use patterns, adverse 
modifications in plant and animal habi- 
tats, and oil spills; 

Consequences for the social and cul- 
tural qualities of nearby communities are 
likely to include stresses on water and 
power supplies, health care systems, 
transportation, governmental structures, 
and other institutions affected by sud- 
den changes in the nature and amount of 
population; and 

There is a need to improve the coastal 
zone management capabilities of the af- 
fected States, so that they might plan 
and implement programs to coordinate 
energy-related development in their 
coastal areas, and minimize any adverse 
consequences stemming from economic, 
environmental, and social impacts. 

The major provision of the legislation, 
Mr. Speaker, involves establishment of 
a Coastal Zone and Energy Production 
Coordination Fund within the Treasury. 
Five percent of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s revenues derived from provisions 
of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act is set aside for the Fund. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce is authorized to make 
grants from the Fund for the prepara- 
tion and implementation of State coastal 
zone and energy production coordination 
programs. 

These coordination programs are in- 
tended to be specific and extensive blue- 
prints for planning and managing en- 
ergy programs in coastal areas. For ex- 
ample, a program, to be approved, must 
include a method for: 

Identifying specific sites where refin- 
eries and other energy installations 
might be constructed and operated, and 
where energy-related operations might 
take place; 

Identifying specific sites where facili- 
ties to improve the environmental safety 
and quality of energy-related activities 
might be constructed and operated; 

Identifying specific sites where instal- 
lations to improve the safety, health, and 
welfare of personnel engaged in energy- 
related activities might be constructed 
and operated; 

Comparing alternative sites for a given 
energy-related facility or activity, in- 
cluding a method for ranking alternative 
sites on a combination of economic, en- 
vironmental, social, and cultural factors; 
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Conducting an analysis of the poten- 
tially disruptive effect a given facility or 
activity is likely to have on the tradi- 
tional values, lifestyles, and community 
character of surrounding areas; 

Conducting an analysis of the attitude 
of the area’s inhabitants regarding a 
given energy-related facility or activity. 

The overall objective of this proposal, 
Mr. Speaker, is to equip States with the 
capacity to make wise choices. In many 
cases, these choices may involve coop- 
erative efforts by two or more States to 
settle upon one location for a refinery or 
deepwater port sufficient to supply an 
entire region. Therefore, as a second 
major feature, the bill provides special 
financial bonuses in order to encourage 
regional planning and decisionmaking. 

In the case of a State acting by itself, 
grants provided from the fund may cover 
up to 6624 percent of the cost of develop- 
ing or administering the coordination 
program in any one year. But in the case 
of two or more States acting together, the 
grants may cover up to 90 percent of the 
cost of development or administering a 
coordination program for the joint man- 
agement of energy-related activity in 
those respective States. 

A third goal of the bill, Mr. Speaker, is 
to widen the concept of a “coastal zone” 
so as to make the bill more flexible. A 
State may face the prospect of choosing 
between a coastal refinery site, or one 
several miles inland where environmental 
hazards might be less serious. Since selec- 
tion of the inland location might spare 
a coastal area from undesirable impacts, 
it is hardly reasonable to make funds 
available for siting facilities along a sea 
shore, but to cut the money off when an 
inland alternative is considered instead. 
My amendment, therefore, amends the 
definition of “coastal zone” to include 
“those inland areas which are subject to 
development as a result of energy-related 
activities taking place on or in the Outer 
Continental Shelf.” 

A fourth provision of the legislation 
authorizes the Secretary to act in a 
“management consultant” capacity to 
the States. When he deems it necessary 
or desirable, the Secretary may issue 
written evaluations of a State’s coastal 
zone management performance and 
capabilities, with recommendations for 
improving State action. The idea is not to 
provide the Secretary with Draconian 
“sanctions” he can invoke, but to enable 
him to comment, without any strings at- 
tached, on a State’s situation. 

A fifth provision concerns the Coastal 
Zone Management Advisory Committee, 
a 15-member group appointed to advise 
the Secretary. The Secretary is required 
to make certain that “the general public 
is adequately consulted” by the commit- 
tee in its deliberations. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert a 
text of the legislation which I am intro- 
ducing today. 

The material follows: 

H.R. 16228 
A bill to amend the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act of 1972 to broaden the planning 
and operating capabilities of the various 
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states receiving grants under that Act so 

that they might better manage the de- 

velopment of energy-related activities in 

their coastal zones 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Coastal Zone and Energy Production Coor- 
dination Act”, 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(a) there is a likelihood of considerably 
increased leasing of tracts on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf lands of the United States for 
the purpose of exploring and developing oil 
and natural gas resources; 

(b) there is a likelihood of increased com- 
mercial and industrial activity in the coastal 
zones of the various States, due to growth in 
the transporting and importing of energy 
sources; 

(c) these increases in energy-related activ- 
ities are likely to have economic, environ- 
mental, social, and cultural impacts on the 
coastal States, due to the construction and 
operation of energy-related facilities such as 
oil refineries, petrochemical complexes, gas 
processing plants, deepwater port facilities, 
oil and natural gas storage installations, 
Pipeline systems, offshore production struc- 
tures, and the conduct of various energy- 
related activities; 

(d) economic impacts may include 
changes in the number and nature of em- 
ployment opportunities, adjustments in State 
and local tax bases, and modifications in the 
existing mix of commercial and industrial 
enterprises; 

(e) environmental consequences are likely 
to include increased demands for air and 
water pollution control installations, disrup- 
tions in land use patterns, adverse modifica- 
tions in plant and animal habitats, and oll 
spills, 

(f) consequences for the social and cul- 
tural qualities of nearby communities are 
likely to include stresses on water and power 
supplies, health care systems, transportation, 
governmental structures, and other institu- 
tions affected by sudden changes in the 
nature and amount of population; and 

(g) there is a need to improve the coastal 
zone management capabilities of the affected 
States, so that they might plan and imple- 
ment programs to coordinate energy-related 
development in their coastal areas, and 
minimize any adverse consequences stem- 
ming from economic, environmental, and 
social impacts. 

PURPOSES 


Sec. 3. It is the purpose of this Act to 
insure that— 

(a) the affected States have adequate 
financial and technical capacity to perform 
the planning and management functions 
required to coordinate energy-related devel- 
opment in their coastal areas; 

(b) the affected States have the expertise 
to identify and compare prospective sites for 
energy-related activities and facilities; 

(c) the affected States have the expertise 
to identify and evaluate the economic, en- 
vironmental, social, and cultural impacts of 
energy-related development; and 

(d) inter-state cooperation, where desir- 
able in the planning and management of 
energy-related development, is effectively 
promoted. 

AMENDMENTS TO COASTAL ZONE MANAGEMENT 
ACT OF 1972 

Sec. 4. The Coastal Zone Management Act 
of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1451-1464) is amended as 
follows: 
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(1) The third sentence of section 304(a) 
of that Act (16 U.S.C. 1453(a) ) is amended by 
inserting, “except the zone shall specifically 
include those inland areas which are subject 
to development as a result of energy-related 
activities taking place on or in the Outer 
Continental Shelf” immediately after 
“coastal waters.” 

(2) Sections 307, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 
313, 314, and 315 of that Act are redesignated 
308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, and 316, 
respectively. 

(3) That Act is amended by inserting the 
following immediately after section 306: 


“SPECIAL COASTAL ZONE AND ENERGY PRODUC- 
TION COORDINATION GRANTS 


“Sec, 307. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Treasury of the United States the 
Coastal Zone and Energy Production Coordi- 
nation Fund (hereinafter in this Act referred 
to as the ‘fund’), The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants from the fund to the coastal 
states to assist them in fulfilling the addi- 
tional management program development 
functions and administrative functions de- 
scribed in this section. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, 5 per centum of the Federal revenues 
from the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act 
shall be paid into the fund, except that the 
total amount paid into the fund shall not 
exceed $150,000,000 in any one year. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, for the purposes of this section 
‘coastal state’ means a State of the United 
States in, or bordering on, the Atlantic, 
Pacific, or Arctic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico. 
or Long Island Sound. 

“(d)(1) The Secretary is authorized to 
utilize the moneys provided by the fund to 
make grants to those coastal states who are 
determined by the Secretary to have qualified 
for Management Program Development 
grants under section 305, and who in addi- 
tion shall commence development of a Spe- 
cial Coastal Zone and Energy Production Co- 
ordination program (hereinafter in this Act 
referred to as the ‘Coordination program’); 

“(2) The Coordination program shall in- 
clude a method for— 

“(A) identifying the specific sites where 
there might take place the construction and 
operation of oil refineries, petrochemical 
complexes, gas processing plants, deepwater 
port facilities, oil and natural gas storage 
installations, pipeline systems, offshore pro- 
duction structures, and other energy-related 
facilities; 

“(B) identifying the specific sites where 
there might take place the construction and 
operation of facilities related to the importa- 
tion and transportation of energy sources; 

“(C) identifying the specific sites where 
there might take place the construction and 
operation of facilities to improve the en- 
vironmental safety and quality of energy- 
related operations, and to improve the safety, 
health, and welfare of personnel engaged in 
energy-related activities, and their depen- 
dents; 

“(D) comparing alternative sites for a 
given energy-related facility or activity, in- 
cluding a method of ranking alternative sites 
on a combination of economic, environmen- 
tal, social, and cultural factors, which rank- 
ing shall be made public at least 90 days 
prior to issuance of any State license or 
permit for the construction or operation of 
such facility, or the conduct of such activity; 

“(E) conducting an economic analysis of 
the likely impact of such facility or activity 
on the surrounding area; 

“(F) conducting an analysis of the likely 
environmental impact of such facility or 
activity on the surrounding area; 

“(G) conducting an analysis of the likely 
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impact of such facility or activity on the 
social and cultural characteristics of the 
surrounding area; and 

“(H) conducting an analysis of the po- 
tentially disruptive effect such facility or 
activity is likely to have on the traditional 
values, lifestyles, and community character 
of surrounding areas, and of the attitudes of 
the area's inhabitants regarding such facility 
or activity. 

“(e) The economic analysis conducted 
under subparagraph (d) (2) (E) shall include 
estimates of the— 

“(1) mumber and nature of the employ- 
ment opportunities which would likely be 
created by the construction and operation 
of each energy-related facility, and by the 
conduct of each energy-related activity, in- 
cluding the opportunities which would like- 
ly be created indirectly due to the impact of 
the facility or activity on services, associated 
manufacturing, and other economic func- 
tions in the surrounding area; 

“(2) proportion of such employment op- 
portunities which would likely be filled by 
local residents, and those which would likely 
be filled by new residents entering the local 
job market, together with an analysis of 
methods of increasing the proportion of such 
opportunities which might be filled by local 
residents, whether through job training pro- 
grams, special recruitment efforts, preferen- 
tial hiring systems, or other means; 

“(3) loss of certain employment oppor- 
tunities which might occur in commercial 
and industrial enterprises, such as fishing 
and tourism, which might be adversely im- 
pacted by such energy-related facility or 
activity; and 

“(4) likely impact of such facility or ac- 
tivity on the tax bases of the affected State 
and localities. 

“(f) The environmental analysis con- 
ducted under subparagraph (4) (2) (F) 
shall include estimates of the effect of 
such facility or activity on air and water 
pollution levels, land use patterns, animal 
and plant habitats, and other characteristics 
of the physical and ecological systems of the 
surrounding area. 

“(g) The analysis of the social and cul- 
tural impacts conducted under subparagraph 
(d)(2)(G) shall include estimates of the 
effect of such facility or activity on the gov- 
ernment service functions of the surrounding 
area, including the water supply, health care, 
transportation, and law enforcement sys- 
tems. 

“(h) The Secretary is further authorized 
to utilize the moneys provided by the fund 
to make additional administrative grants to 
the coastal States for the purpose of ad- 
ministering approved coordination programs. 
States shall be eligible for such grants if 
they are determined by the Secretary to have 
acceptably developed coordination programs, 
satisfied the requirements for receiving ad- 
ministrative grants under section 306 and 
satisfied the Secretary of their intention to 
administer a coordination program in accord 
with rules and regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary. 

“(1) The Secretary is further authorized to 
utilize the moneys provided by the fund to 
provide grants for the rental, acquisition, 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
public facilities necessary to fulfill the ap- 
proved functions of the coordination pro- 
gram. 

“(j) The grants provided under subsec- 
tions (d) and (h) shall not exceed 6624 per 
centum of the costs of developing and ad- 
ministering a coordination program in any 
one year, except that the grants shall not 
exceed 90 per centum of the costs of a co- 
ordination program in any one year in in- 
stances where two or more States, at least one 
of which is a coastal state, submit a co- 
ordination program for the joint manage- 
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ment of the energy-related activity and de- 
velopment in their respective States. 

“(k) The Secretary shall, by regulation, es- 
tablish additional requirements and guide- 
lines for grant eligibility under this section, 
and shall, in like manner, provide for coordi- 
nation of such grants with all other provi- 
sions of the Coastal Zone Management Act.” 

(4) Section 308 of that Act, as redesignated, 
is further amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(h) From time to time, as he deems nec- 
essary, the Secretary shall evaluate each 
coastal State’s coastal zone management per- 
formance and capabilities. Such evaluations 
shall be made in writing and shall be made 
public, and shall include recommendations 
for improving such performance and capabil- 
ities.” 

(5) The third sentence of section 312(a) 
of that Act, as redesignated, is further 
amended by inserting “, and that the gen- 
eral public is adequately consulted” immedi- 
ately after “coastal zone resources”. 

(6) Section 314(a) of that Act, as redesig- 
nated, is further amended by striking out 
“307” and inserting “308”. 

(7) Section 316(a)(3) of that Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out “312” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “313”. 

(8) Section 304 of that Act (16 U.S.C. 
1453) is amended by (1) striking out “307 
(f)” in subsection (h) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “308(f)”; and (2) striking out “307 
(g)” in subsection (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “308(g)”. 


THE 1974 CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
A TRULY AMERICAN EXPRESSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as in pre- 
vious years, all sections of our country 
responded to the President’s proclama- 
tion of Captive Nations Week. 

Americans, who understand the fun- 
damental truth that we ourselves can- 
not remain free unless we constantly 
and persistently seek the freedom with 
justice of over one-third of humanity, 
appropriately raised their voices in be- 
half of all the captive nations in Central 
Europe, within the U.S.S.R., in Asia, and 
in Cuba. Believe me, this augurs well for 
the future of our country as well as the 
captive nations. 

The data on the Week, as reported out 
by the Nationa! Captive Nations Com- 
mittee and its chairman, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky of Georgetown University, 
amply show this popular expression. 

To indicate this in initial part, I am 
happy to submit the following proclama- 
tions by Gov. William A. Egan of 
Alaska, Gov. Stanley K. Hathaway 
of Wyoming, Gov. John J. Gilligan 
of Ohio, Mayor Henry W. Maier of Mil- 
waukee, Mayor Jason Luby of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., Mayor Gerald W. Graves 
of Lansing, Mich., and Mayor Thomas 
G. Dunn of Elizabeth, N.J.: 

PROCLAMATION CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

The citizens of Alaska are sympathetic to- 
ward the people of captive nations and their 
goal for renewed self-destiny. 

We recognize the desire for liberty and 
independence by the overwhelming majority 
of peoples in the world’s conquered nations 


and strongly support their efforts to regain 
individual liberty and freedom. 
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The freedom-loving peoples of the captive 
nations look to the United States as the 
citadel of human freedom. 

The Congress of the United States by 
unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each 
year as Captive Nations Week and inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate prayers, cere- 
monies, and activities; expressing their sym- 
pathy with and support for the just aspira- 
tions of captive peoples. 

Therefore, I, William A. Egan, Governor 
of Alaska, hereby proclaim July 14-20, 1974, 
as Captive Nations Week in Alaska, and call 
upon the citizens of our State to join with 
others in observing this week by offering 
prayers and dedicating their efforts for the 
peaceful liberation of oppressed and subju- 
gated peoples all over the world. 

Dated this llth day of July, 1974. 


PROCLAMATION 


By a joint Resolution approved July 17, 
1959, the Congress has authorized and re- 
quested the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the third week in July as Captive 
Nations Week and to issue a similar proc- 
lamation each year until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world. 

The President of the United States has by 
such proclamation invited the people of the 
United States to observe this week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

Whereas, the spirit of the United States 
stems from its belief in the ideals of peace, 
freedom and self-determination; and 

Whereas, the oppression of people in 
Eastern and Central Europe hinders the 
growth of understanding between Com- 
munist and free nations; and 

Whereas, many of the people of these cap- 
tive nations and of other nations which 
deny liberty to their people, look to the 
United States as the champion of freedom 
and for leadership in the struggle for their 
religious freedoms and individual liberties; 

Now, therefore, I, Stanley K. Hathaway, 
Governor of the State of Wyoming, do here- 
by proclaim the third week of July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week in Wyoming and urge all 
citizens to observe this period by reflecting 
friendship and harmony to people of diverse 
backgrounds, and to remember the many 
citizens of the world who are denied freedom 
of speech, the press, religion and assembly, 
as well as the right of political self-deter- 
mination. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Wyoming to be affixed this 3rd day 
of July, 1974. 


PROCLAMATION IN RECOGNITION OF CAPTIVE 
Nations WEEK, JULY 14-20, 1974 


Whereas, this year marks the 15th anni- 
versary of Captive Nations Week, a time set 
aside by the people of this country in com- 
memoration of those many nations denied 
their freedom and independence as a result 
of Communist oppression; and 

Whereas, it is of utmost importance to 
keep this memory alive, and to valiantly 
and diligently maintain the struggle, lest 
the battles of our brothers in these captive 
nations be in vain, and their dreams of free- 
dom fade to nothing; and 

Whereas, the United States, itself no 
stranger to war on tyranny and oppression 
has become the symbol of personal freedom 
and democracy in the modern world, and 
must likewise be the leader of this continu- 
ing battle toward a world filled with peace, 
freedom and equality for all mankind: 

Now, therefore, I, John J. Gilligan, Gov- 
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ernor of the State of Ohio, do hereby de- 
signate this week of July 14-20 as Captive 
Nations Week in the State of Ohio, and join 
with all nationality organizations and other 
concerned citizens throughout the state in 
bowing our heads in silent tribute to the 
millions still seeking those freedoms which 
we enjoy. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto sub- 
cribed my name and caused the Great Seal 
of the State of Ohio to be affixed at 
Columbus, this 8th day of July, in the year 
of our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Seventy-Four. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas: The Congress of the United 
States has provided that the third week of 
July shall each year be observed as a period 
during which special concern is to be shown 
for people living under Communist rule; and 

Whereas, This year marks the 15th Anni- 
versary of the unanimous adoption of the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution of 1959 
which President Eisenhower signed into Pub- 
lic Law 86-90; and 

Whereas, Captive Nations Week has annu- 
ally provided a fitting opportunity for Amer- 
icans to show their solidarity with the people 
of Eastern and Central Europe; and 

Whereas, This year, especially, it is the 
desire of our Nation’s leadership that the 
observance be made a resounding one so 
that the world will know that traditional 
American idealism and politico-morality are 
as vibrant as ever; 

Now, therefore, I, Henry W. Maier, Mayor 
of Milwaukee, do hereby proclaim the period 
of July 14-20, 1974, as Captive Nations Week, 
and I urge all freedom-loving Milwaukeeans 
to observe this week with appropriate cere- 
monies aimed at reaffirming our dedication 
to the principles of national self-determina- 
tion for all peoples and sustaining the hopes 
and aspirations of the peoples of the captive 
nations. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, recently, relations between the 
United States and the USSR have improved 
to some degree, the fact remains that the 
people of a number of captive nations in 
many parts of the world are still under 
oppression; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the majority of people in these 
nations constitutes a powerful deterrent to 
any ambitions of aggressive leaders to inil- 
tiate a major war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving people of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and inde- 
pendence: 

Now, therefore, pursuant to the powers 
vested in me as Mayor of the City of Corpus 
Christi, I do hereby proclaim July 14 through 
20, 1974 as Captive Nations Week in Corpus 
Christi and call upon the citizens to join 
with others in observing this week by offer- 
ing prayers and dedicating their efforts for 
the peaceful liberation of oppressed and 
subjugated people all over the world. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the City of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, to be affixed this 10 
day of July, 1974. 

Mayor's PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
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mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples. 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas G. Dunn, Mayor 
of the City of Elizabeth, New Jersey, do here- 
by proclaim the week commencing July 14, 
1974 as “Captive Nations Week” in Elizabeth, 
and call upon all our citizens to join with 
others in observing this week by offering 
prayers and dedicating their efforts for the 
peaceful liberation of oppressed and subju- 
gated peoples all over the world. 

Given under my hand this 2nd day of July, 
nineteen hundred and seventy-four. 


BACKGROUND ON LEGISLATION 
FOR THE ELDERLY, PART I 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, the seri- 
ous problems which beset our older citi- 
zens are among the most important leg- 
islative priorities facing Congress. No 
group of Americans has. suffered more 
from the recent surge of inflation than 
the elderly, who live largely on fixed 
incomes. The tremendous increase in 
the cost of health care has weighed par- 
ticularly heavy upon the elderly. Hous- 
ing for elderly Americans remains woe- 
fully inadequate. 

Congress has long suffered from the 
absence of a coordinated approach to 
solving the problems of the aged. The 
American Association of Retired Per- 
sons and the National Retired Teachers 
Association have helped to provide 
much needed direction in their study, 
“Campaign 1974: Aging Issues and Leg- 
islative Options.” This study, recently 
distributed to the Members of Congress, 
discusses pending legislation in the three 
key areas of income maintenance, health 
care, and housing. Today I am placing 
the first section of this excellent back- 
ground study into the Recorp for the 
benefit of my colleagues who may not 
have had an opportunity to read it. The 
remainder will follow. 

CAMPAIGN 1974: AGING ISSUES AND 
LEGISLATIVE OPTIONS 
(Prepared by National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation and American Association of Re- 
tired Persons Legislative Staff) 
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SECTION I: BACKGROUND STATEMENT AND 
STATISTICS 


Introduction 


The merit of a society is said to be in- 
timately related to how it provides for the 
welfare of its older members. Herein lies an 
American tragedy: possessing the resources 
to resolve the problems it knows old age 
imposes on its members, our society has not 
demonstrated the will to utilize the means 
at its disposal. Americans have not faced 
their responsibility to those who work and 
efforts have contributed so substantially to 
a society unequaled in the options, comforts 
and security it offers to its younger members. 

National recognition of the special living 
problems of the elderly did not focus until 
1950 when the Truman Administration re- 
sponded to an unprecedented increase in 
the over 65 population by calling the first 
National Conference on Aging. Two further 
national conferences have been convened— 
the 1961 and 1971 White House Conferences 
on Aging—as this population continues to 
increase: since 1900, it has done so by near- 
ly 650 percent. Today, our 20.1 million older 
Americans constitute 10 percent of the total 
population; it is estimated that their number 
will grow to at least 33 million by the year 
2000 and perhaps even to 55 million a dec- 
ade later. 

Largely as a result of the efforts of the 
delegates to these conferences, an ongoing 
attempt has been pursued to define the 
elderly’s problems as well as to determine 
and recommend the measures necessary to 
resolve them, The Congress has articulated 
several noble goals; however, despite signifi- 
cant forward strides, the progress achieved 
has been at best sporadic, its momentum 
slowed, and, in some cases, reversed. Federal 
priorities have been confused and, as a re- 
sult, national programs have often been both 
inadequate and ineffective. The ineffective- 
ness has been brought about in part by a 
conspicuous absence of coordination bpe- 
tween the federal, state and local agencies 
administering programs designed to amelior- 
ate the conditions that gave them birth. 
However, given the performance of these 
programs, the most cruel factor contributing 
to older Americans’ living conditions is the 
inability of the national leadership to curb 
the distressing upward trend of inflation. 

What are these conditions? To understand 
them more clearly, it is critical that the most 
pressing ones be highlighted. Taken from the 
perspective of mobility, 1.2 million elderly 
persons were confined to an institution of 
one kind or another in 1970. Another million 
were housebound due to chronic conditions. 
Thus, approximately 18 million older Ameri- 
cans were free to choose their mode of liv- 
ing, subject only to the constraints imposed 
by their incomes, their relative states of 
health and available alternatives. But how 
free are they? It is useful to examine the 
three basic concerns of the elderly: income, 
health and housing (human environment). 


Income 

In most cases, what income older persons 
have is fixed: nearly 70 percent of the elderly 
male and 86 percent of elderly female heads 
of households are not in the labor force. 
Since the results of the 1970 census, the me- 
dian income of older families and individ- 
uals has been consistently half of that of 
their younger counterparts. Although Social 
Security benefits have increased substantial- 
ly in recent years—reducing the official num- 
ber of aged poor from 5.3 million in 1969 to 
2.1 million in 1973, the cost-of-living has in- 
creased by more than 25 percent. The “low” 
budget for retired couples, as annually estab- 
lished by the Department of Labor, was set at 
$3,442 in 1972. This is not only $118 a year 
more than the average couple is receiving in 
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Social Security benefits but is also more than 
$1,500 less than the annual budget recom- 
mended by the 1971 White House Conference 
on Aging (WHCOA). 

Moreover, there is a substantial degree of 
hidden poverty among the elderly. Nearly 2 
million aged persons are not counted as poor 
simply because they live in farailies with in- 
comes above the poverty line. If these per- 
sons were counted, nearly a third of those 
over the age 65 would be classified as poverty 
stricken. Further, the poverty level itself is 
based on the cost of a subsistance diet called 
the Economy Food Plan that was devised by 
the Department of Agriculture. Established 
only to vary from rural to urban areas (and 
not from city to city, state to state or regions 
within states), the. poverty level fluctuates 
according to the Consumer Price Index (CPI), 
an indicator of price variations in many com- 
modities besides food. Under present condi- 
tions, the potential for inequities is obvious: 
eg., while the CPI rose 8.8 percent nation- 
ally in 1978, food prices—the basis of the 
poverty threshold—rose 25 percent in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Seen from another perspective, while the 
number of aged poor is decreasing, the pro- 
portion of elderly poor to the total poor 
population is increasing: while the elderly 
make up 10 percent of the total population, 
they constitute 20 percent of the nation’s 
19.2 million poverty bound. 

Health 


While growing old is not synonymous with 
disease, older individuals are more subject 
to disability, must see physicians more often 
and require more and longer hospital stays. 
Indicative of this is the fact that 86 percent 
of those 65 and older have at least one chron- 
ic condition—defining chronic as a perma- 
nent, irreversible impairment with residual 
disability. 

Accordingly, the health care costs of the 
elderly constitute a disproportionate part of 
the nation’s total health care bill: in 1972, 
10 percent of the population accounted for 
28 percent of the national bill of $72 billion. 
In fact, the average out-of-pocket expendi- 
ture of those over the age 65 doubled that 
of younger persons ($276 as opposed to $102) 
while their per capita health care costs 
tripled that of those under 65 ($1,000 as op- 
posed to $358). 

At the same time, Medicare is covering 
less and less of the older person’s health care 
bill during a period of rising medical costs. 
Medicare’s portion of the bill has declined 
from 46 percent in 1969 to 42 percent in 1973 
while hospital costs rose 10.4 percent last 
year—despite Cost of Living Council regula- 
tions in effect since mid-1971. Furthermore, 
these rapid increases in health care costs 
must be seen as affecting most seriously 
those who have the greatest need and the 
least ability to pay: the elderly and the dis- 
abled. 

Housing 


The elderly pay a disproportionate part of 
their income for rent and homeownership 
costs, While those under 65 pay 23 percent of 
their incomes for these costs, the aged pay 
nearly 35 percent. In one mid-western state, 
more than 8,000 elderly homeowners living 
on less that $1,000 a year paid 30 percent of 
their incomes on real estate taxes alone. 

While 71 percent of the housing units oc- 
cupied by elderly heads of households are 
owner-occupied, 6 million older persons live 
in dilapidated or substandard housing, 1.6 
million live in units lacking basic plumbing 
facilities and another .§ million live in over- 
crowded housing conditions. 

If fiscal policy is an indicator of national 
priorities, it is revealing that while tax de- 
ductions mostly benefiting upper and mid- 
dle-income persons totaled $6.3 billion in 
1972, only $5.5 billion has been spent on all 
low and moderate-income housing in the 
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three fiscal years ending in 1975. It should 
also be noted that housing needs are greatest 
in urban areas, where housing conditions are 
deteriorating most quickly and where 60 
percent of the elderly reside, 

Summary 


Of the three basic concerns of the elderly— 
adequacy of income, health and housing— 
income is by far the most critical. Health 
care and housing expenditures constitute the 
most radical determinants of income .ade- 
quacy as they are the heaviest drains on 
older Americans’ incomes. Given these fac- 
tors, improvements in existing income, health 
and housing programs will affect the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of available life styles 
for older persons. At issue, therefore, is not 
only the essence of Administration and Con- 
gressional proposals, but the commitment, 
flexibility and perseverence with which these 
proposals are pursued. In many areas, imme- 
diate action is demanded and the elderly, 
as a matter of common sense, have the least 
time to wait. 


SECTION II: CAMPAIGN ISSUES, RESPONSIVE 
LEGISLATION AND FURTHER NEEDS 
Income Adequacy 

In the Older Americans Act of 1965, Con- 
gress nobly declared that the United States 
has the duty and the responsibility to pro- 
vide older Americans with an adequate in- 
come in retirement in accordance with the 
American standard of living. The 1971 
WHCOA reiterated the essence of this declara- 
tion by stating: “There is no substitute for 
income if people are to be free to exercise 
choices in their style of living.” The present 
Administration has also said that it is 
“firmly committed to ensuring an adequate 
income for older Americans.” However, the 
questions must be asked: what has govern- 
ment done toward fulfilling this goal and 
what remains to be accomplished? Further, 
has government realized the qualitative and 
quantitative distinction between adequate 
and marginal income? 


Social Security—Old Age, Survivors and 
Disability Insurance (OASDI) 


Made possible only by inflation’s upward 
spiral, substantial OASDI cash benefit im- 
provements have been enacted since 1969: 15 
percent in 1970,:10 percent in 1971, 20 per- 
cent in 1972 and 13.6 percent in 1973. These 
cost-of-living adjustments have lifted mil- 
lions of older persons out of their officially 
determined poverty status. Along with these 
cash benefit improvements, the retirement 
earnings limitation test for OASDI recipients 
has been liberalized to allow an annual in- 
come of $2,400 before reductions in benefits 
begin. A one percent increment in Old-Age 
Insurance benefits has also been established 
for those who choose to work rather than 
retire at age 65. More importantly, the OASDI 
cash payments program has been made “in- 
flation proof’: benefits now automatically 
increase whenever the Consumer Price In- 
dex increases by three percent or more. 

Nevertheless, the income characteristics of 
the aged remain distressing. With eight out 
of ten older persons out of the labor force 
and dependent on fixed incomes, the princi- 
pal problem facing them is the absence of a 
sound federal economic policy to contro! 
inflation. The recent increases in OASDI 
benefits merely represent attempts to pre- 
serve the purchasing power of previous years’ 
increases. What is critical, however, is that 
the current mechanism to finance these im- 
provements—traising the Social Security tax- 
able wage base—is subject to severe long- 
range limitations. For example, since the 
revenues generated by the recent increase in 
this wage base from $10,200 in 1973 to $13,200 
in 1974 will be used solely to preserve the 
purchasing power of benefit gains achieved 
in 1972, it is evident that these same rev- 
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enues cannot be used to finance future bene- 
fit increases. 

It becomes evident that alternative sources 
for financing the OASDI cash payments pro- 
gram should be explored to ensure the fiscal 
viability of the present system. With a de- 
clining birth rate, a probable resultant de- 
cline in the number of persons actively en- 
gaged in the labor force and contributing to 
the Social Security system, and with a need 
for future OASDI benefit increases, the use 
of federal income tax revenues for Social 
Security benefit purposes may become neces- 
sary if not inevitable. For this reason, it is 
desirable that studies be conducted to ascer- 
tain the feasibility of using general revenues 
for OASDI purposes, particularly for financ- 
ing cost-of-living adjustments in excess of 
three percent. 

Another issue of some controversy revolves 
around the advisability of further liberaliza- 
tion or abolition of the retirement earnings 
limitation test. Many favor its abolition on 
the grounds that each recipient has an earn- 
ed “right” to his or her full benefit regard- 
less of other income. Opponents argue that 
the abolition of the test would mean a funda- 
mental change in the nature of the program, 
from that of insurance against the loss of 
income due to retirement, death of a spouse 
or disability to that of an annuity payable 
at a certain age. In either case, the employ- 
ment option must be made more available 
by liberalizing the test to no less than 
$3,600 annually until abolition is achieved. 

In conjunction with the retirement earn- 
ings test's disincentive to continued employ- 
ment after 65, the current one percent de- 
layed retirement increment, presently avall- 
able for old-age insurance benefits, should 
be liberalized on an actuarial basis to 
counter-balance the test’s adverse effects. 
This would greatly increase benefits since 
they would be paid over a shorter period of 
time and would reward those who are able 
and willing to work and who have to continue 
to pay the employment tax. This would seem 
to be simple justice. 

Supplemental security income (SSI) 


The enactment of the SSI program and 
its implementation by the Social Security 
Administration represent exemplary and 
beneficial efforts of the Federal Government 
to aid the aged, blind and disabled to attain 
some measure of guaranteed income protec- 
tion. The SSI program establishes uniform 
national standards for eligibility and bene- 
fit levels: benefits will soon be $140 monthly 
for an individual and $215 for a couple. 
However, critics of the program point out 
the qualitative and quantitative distinc- 
tions between adequate and marginal in- 
comes: the SSI benefit levels neither equal 
the poverty level nor approach a 1971 WHCoA 
recommendation calling for a minimum in- 
come floor equal to the Department of Labor's 
“intermediate” budget for a retired couple 
(presently established at $4,967). Moreover, 
critics point out that for those elderly per- 
sons not covered by OASDI, SSI benefits do 
not constitute an adequate income. 

Thus, the SSI program has need of reform. 
Among the reforms urged by members of 
Congress and interest group representatives 
is an increase of the benefit levels of the SSI 
program to at least the poverty level. Fur- 
ther, it is urged that the official poverty 
level be made to vary with the cost-of-living 
not only between urban and rural areas but 
also between states and regions within 
states. Finally, a mechanism should be es- 
tablished (as in the OASDI program) 
whereby SSI benefits automatically increase 
whenever the CPI increases. 

Pension reform 


There have been many abuses and in- 
equities experienced by those who had hoped 
to provide for their retirement through 
participation in private pension plans. One 
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Senator recently told of a man who, after 
working 47 years for the same company, was 
laid off three months prior to his 65th birth- 
day. Upon applying for his pension benefit 
at age 67, he was informed that he did not 
qualify because he was not contributing 
to the pension fund at age 65. Others have 
lost benefits due to a pension plan going 
bankrupt. 

These reports of inequities due to irre- 
sponsible vesting and funding requirements 
and inadequate fiduciary standards have 
prompted Congress to propose responsive 
private pension reform legislation. Early 
this year, the House of Representatives ap- 
proved legislation (H.R. 2) designed to guar- 
antee the retirement rights of 30 million 
nonagricultural workers currently covered 
under private plans. Together with a Senate 
Bill (H.R. 4200) approved in September 1973, 
this legislation represents the first compre- 
hensive federal attempt to regulate the ad- 
ministration of such plans. Although the 
plans differ in scope, taken together they 
would set vesting schedules, establish min- 
imum funding levels, create a plan-termina- 
tion ‘insurance fund, set reporting and 
fiduciary standards, participation require- 
ments and provide for transfer of pension 
contributions from one plan to another in 
the case of a job transfer. 

These reform proposals are at wide vari- 
ance with Administration views. The Presi- 
dent’s recommendations called for a 50-50 
vesting plan (50% vesting when age and 
service equal 50, increasing by 10% in each 
successive year) but did not include plan 
termination insurance or portability provi- 
sions. Plan termination insurance appears 
the most controversial section of the pro- 
posals, within Congress, the Administration 
and labor. The AFL-CIO building and con- 
struction trades division broke with the 
parent union on this issue, citing a $600 
million annual cost rise in construction pen- 
sion funds which in turn would result in 
the reduction of pension benefits for par- 
ticipants and termination in other cases. 


Taz abatement 


Besides health related expenses (e.g. the 
nutritional requirements for good health), 
housing expenditures are the weightilest 
drains on an older person’s limited income. 
For the 70 percent of the elderly who own 
their homes, the most pressing expense is 
property taxes. As inflation has eroded the 
purchasing power of their already fixed in- 
comes, most elderly homeowners have 
watched property taxes more than double 
in the last ten years. Since his Special Mes- 
sage on Aging in March 1972, President 
Nixon has repeatedly said that the remission 
of property taxes for older Americans is one 
of his highest priorities. 

The vehicle by which the Administration 
has proposed to effect this goal is the General 
Revenue Sharing formula. In principle, this 
initiative gives states and local communi- 
ties the opportunity to remit or at least lower 
property taxes of older persons who qualify 
on the basis of an appropriate measure of 
income and assets. However, the record of 
the states and localities clearly shows that 
these revenues are more likely to be spent 
on competing issues: in fact, less than 1% 
of General Revenue Sharing funds were spent 
on elderly-related services and issues in the 
program’s first year of operation, The prin- 
ciple of making federal revenues available 
to the states is commendable but it ap- 
pears that without controls of the nature of 
the categorical programs, elderly persons are 
forced to accept such misallocations of funds 
as in the case of one Rocky Mountain city 
spending $547,000 on a municipal golf course 
or a New England town’s $333,000 expendi- 
ture for new uniforms for the town band. 
Clearly, some initiative must be taken to urge 
or compel local units of government to utilize 
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a part of their revenue sharing funds, if not 
a percentage set-aside, for the President's 
stated purpose: otherwise, it remains as 
rhetorical commitment and nothing more. 

Last year, Senator Edmund Muskie (D 
Maine) introduced legislation (S. 1255) to 
reform and strengthen state and local govern- 
ment financial structures. The purpose of the 
legislation was to relieve those portions of the 
tax which undercut other federal programs 
of assistance to the low-income persons for 
whom property taxes are both burdensome 
and arbitrarily administered. It would have 
set up an Office of Property Tax Relief and 
Reform in the Treasury Department empow- 
ered to pay half the relief offered by a 
qualified state system up to a limit of $6.00 
per capita in each state. To qualify for 
federal cost sharing, state programs would 
have to offer relief in the form of cash pay- 
ments, tax credits or refunds to homeown- 
ers regardless of age. In addition, it would 
also require the states to conform to uniform 
assessment standards. The bill, however, was 
left sitting after hearings were held last 
year and its doubtful whether action will be 
taken before the close of the current session 
of Congress. This is unfortunate as the legis- 
lation would provide substantial and respon- 
sible property tax relief to older homeown- 
ers. 

Senator Muskie’s legislation came in re- 
sponse to a study concerning the status of 
state property tax administrations conducted 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. Delivered in March 1973, 
the study found that only two states pro- 
vided property tax relief to all persons with- 
in a certain low income limitation, while only 
nine provide such relief to owners over the 
age of 65. The general conclusion of the re- 
port was that the need for such relief was 
demanded as the property tax burden falls 
disproportionately upon those least able to 
pay it. 

Mandatory Retirement and Employment Op- 
portunities 


The widening gap between retirement and 
employment income, the prevalence of pov- 
erty and near poverty among millions of 
older Americans and the absence of pros- 
pects for any substantial improvement in 
the income position of retirees make the 
status of retirement unattractive and often 
unacceptable. However, due to a variety of 
factors including the retirement earnings 
policies of mandatory retirement, reduced 
limitation test, prevailing practices and 
manpower requirements and age discrimina- 
tion, the older worker is being excluded from 
the labor force. 

As a first step toward remedying this situa- 
tion, mandatory retirement policies should 
be abolished by law for an individual's right 
to work should not depend solely on the arbi- 
trary and often irrational criteria of age. 
Secondly, national programs—e.g., Title IX 
of the Comprehensive Older Americans Act 
Amendments of 1978—should be fully and 
adequately funded so as to provide a public 
commitment toward offering the older worker 
employment options. 

Hand in hand with these objectives, the 
performance of the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act of 1967 (ADEA) should be 
studied thoroughly. Admittedly, age discri- 
mination in employment may be very subtle 
and difficult to investigate and prosecute: 
however, if the law is ineffective and diffi- 
cult to enforce, it should be revised and 
strengthened. In addition, coverage of the 
act should be extended to include all older 
workers, not just those between ages 40 and 
64. 

Summary 

Tt is apparent that in spite of many im- 
provements in the public mechanisms proy- 
ing support to older persons, problems will 
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continue to be experienced unless there is 
further responsible Administration and Con- 
gressional commitment. Although the erod- 
ing effects of inflation is the major prob- 
lem, perhaps equally critical is the need for 
exploration of alternative vehicles for financ- 
ing the OASDI cash benefits program since 
the present system, the backbone of most 
elderly persons income, is subject to severe 
long-range limitations, 


VANDER VEEN PUBLIC SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. VANDER VEEN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VANDER VEEN. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I introduced, along with 36 of 
my House colleagues, the Public Service 
Employment Act of 1974. This legislation 
would provide funding for 900,000 public 
service jobs throughout the Nation. 

Inadvertently, the names of two co- 
sponsors were not included on the bill 
introduced yesterday. Several calls came 
in immediately prior to introduction and 
were not added to the list. 

I am thus reintroducing the bill today 
on my own behalf and that of Congress- 
man Kyros of Maine and Congressman 
Hicxs of Washington. This brings the 
number of cosponsors to 38. I appreciate 
the support of these distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House and hope this support 
will provide an impetus to the creation of 
these needed jobs. The text of the bill 
and my introductory remarks are printed 
on pages H7285 et seq. of the RECORD of 
Monday, July 29. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. — 
A bill to amend the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1973 to establish 

a public employment program for areas of 

severe unemployment 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Public Service Employment Act of 1974”. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 

Sec, 2. The Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 (P.L. 93-203; 87 
Stat. 839) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating title VI, and any ref- 
erence thereto, as title VII; 

(2) by redesignating section 601 through 
section 615, and any reference thereto, as 
ponon 701 through section 715, respectively; 
an 

(3) by inserting immediately after title V 
the following new title: 

“TITLE VI—PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAMS 
FOR AREAS OF SERVICE UNEMPLOYMENT 
“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

“Sec. 601. It is the purpose of this title to 
provide employment opportunities to assure 
that no area in the United States has an 
unemployment rate in excess of 7 percent. 

“ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS 

“Sec, 602. (a) Financial assistance under 
this title may be provided by the Secretary 
only pursuant to applications submitted by 
eligible applicants which are— 


"(1) prime sponsors qualified under title I; 
or 

“(2) Indian tribes on Federal or State 
reservations and which include areas of 
severe unemployment, 
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“(b) (1) For purposes of this title, the 
term ‘area of severe unemployment’ means 
any area of sufficient size and scope to sus- 
tain a public service employment program 
and which has a rate of unemployment in 
excess of 7 percent for 3 consecutive months 
as determined by the Secretary. 

“(2) Determinations with respect to the 
rate of unemployment shall be made by the 
Secretary at least once each fiscal year. 

“PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT FUND 


“Sec. 603. (a) There is hereby established 
on the books of the Treasury of the United 
States a special fund to be known as the 
‘Public Service Employment Fund’ (herein- 
after in this Act referred to as the ‘fund’). 

“(b) There shall be available in the fund 
during each fiscal year an amount equal to 
the product of— 

“(1) the average amount of financial as- 
sistance necessary to establish and main- 
tain one public service job under title IT (as 
determined by the Secretary) during the 
most recent fiscal year; and 

(2) the difference between— 

“(A) the total number of unemployed 
persons in all areas of severe unemployment; 
and 

“(B) the number of unemployed persons in 
all areas of severe unemployment which is 
necessary to qualify each such area as an 
area of severe unemployment. 

“(c) Eligible applicants shall be entitled 
to allotments from the fund in accordance 
with the excess number of unemployed per- 
sons, who were counted for purposes of sub- 
section (b)(2)(B), residing in areas of se- 
vere unemployment within the jurisdiction 
of such applicant compared to the number 
of such unemployed persons residing in all 
such areas. 

“(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the fund such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 604. The provisions of sections 203, 
205, 206, 207, 208, 209, and 211 shall apply 
with respect to the administration of this 
title by the Secretary. 

“TRANSITION TO PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


“Sec. 605. In addition to its functions 
under section 104, each planning council es- 
tablished by a prime sponsor under section 
104 in an area of severe unemployment shall 
recommend to the prime sponsor procedures 
to provide assistance, information, and coun- 
seling to persons who obtain public service 
employment under this title, in order to as- 
sist such persons in securing subsequent em- 
ployment in the private sector.”’. 


DEFINITION OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


Src. 3. Section 701(a) (7) of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 (as so redesignated by section 2 of this 
Act) is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) ‘Public service’ includes, but is not 
limited to, work in such fields as environmen- 
tal quality, health care, education, public 
safety, para-professional medical, nursing, 
legal, and counseling assistance, crime pre- 
vention and control, prison rehabilitation, 
transportation, recreation, maintenance of 
parks, streets, and other public facilities, 
solid waste removal, pollution control, neigh- 
borhood improvements, rural development, 
conservation, beautification, cultural im- 
provement (including the work of artists, 
artisans, writers, and historians), veterans 
outreach, and other fields of human better- 
ment and community improvement,”. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 108(b) (2) of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 (P.L. 93-203; 87 Stat. 847) is amended 
by striking out “603 or 604” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “703 or 704”. 

(b) Section 108(d)(1) of such Act (P.L. 
93-203; 87 Stat. 848) is amended by strik- 
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ing out “603(1)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “703(1)", and by striking out “612 
(a)" and inserting in lieu thereof “712(a)”. 

(c) Section 108(d)(3) of such Act (P.L. 
93-203; 87 Stat. 848) is amended by striking 
out “614” and inserting in lleu thereof 
eRe’, 

(d) Section 419(b) of such Act (P.L. 93- 
203; 87 Stat. 874) is amended by striking out 
“603” and inserting in lieu thereof “703”. 


LINCOLN PLAQUE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in a fit- 
ting ceremony today in Statuary Hall, a 
plaque was dedicated which marks the 
location of Congressman Abraham Lin- 
coln’s desk during the 30th Congress. 

Our distinguished Speaker, CARL AL- 
BERT, joined Chairman Warne L. Hays of 
the House Administration Committee in 
unveiling the plaque. Both spoke with re- 
marks appropriate to the occasion. As 
the author of the resolution authorizing 
the marker, I had the privilege of joining 
Mr. ALBERT and George M. White, Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, and Mr. Hays in 
troweling mortar in the space in the 
marble floor of the Chamber reserved for 
the plaque. 

A brief historical review of Statuary 
Hall and plans for its restoration were 
given by Mr. White. Rev. Edward D. 
Latch, Chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, gave the invocation and bene- 
diction. Music was provided by the U.S. 
Marine Band, with M. Sgt. John Bour- 
geois conducting. 

Presiding over the ceremonies was our 
colleague from Michigan, LUCIEN NEDZI, 
who is chairman of the subcommittee 
which handled the legislative authoriza- 
tion. 

The souvenir program included a re- 
production of the pages of the Congres- 
sional Directory of the 30th Congress 
which shows the location of the Lincoln 
desk, photographs of a desk and chair of 
that period, the first known photograph 
of Lincoln taken about the time he 
became a Congressman, and the first 
photograph of the Capitol Building, 
taken in 1846—the year before Lincoln 
was elected. 

The plaque was authorized by House 
Resolution 605, which I authored and 
which was cosponsored by Congressmen 
BEARD, DOWNING, ESHLEMAN, KEMP, 
MADIGAN, MICHEL, MOAKLEY, and Stupps. 
The resolution authorizes similar plaques 
for eight other Congressmen-Presidents: 
John Quincy Adams, James Buchanan, 
Millard Fillmore, William Henry Harri- 
son, Andrew Johnson, Franklin Pierce, 
James Knox Polk, and John Tyler. 

Giving the dedicatory address today 
was the Illinois State historian, William 
K. Alderfer. He is also director of IMi- 
nois State Historical Society and editor 
of its journal, executive secretary of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association, and chan- 
cellor of the Lincoln Academy of Illinois. 
He is an eminent authority on Abraham 
Lincoln, and his stimulating talk cen- 
tered appropriately upon the years which 
Congressman Lincoln served as a Repre- 
sentative from Illinois. 
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So that all may have an opportunity 
to read his timely remarks, I include 
them in the Recorp at this point: 

CONCERNING CONGRESSMAN LINCOLN 


(By Illinois State Historian William K. 
Alderfer) 

I do want to begin by saying how gratify- 
ing it is to be here, not only because I am 
speaking before such an august assembly but 
because, as an historian, it pleases me to 
give you the historical credit due you. In all 
my travels, from the smallest historical so- 
ciety in the State of Illinois, to the largest 
of our national historical organizations, I 
have never had the pleasure of speaking to 
so many nonprofessional historians who have 
sọ much historical expertise. 

Your own Representative, Paul Findley, 
who is my Representative, too, and with 
whom I have the pleasure of working on 
the board of directors of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Association, is such a Congressman. It 
is doubtful that plans for the development 
of the Lincoln Home National Historic Site 
would be as close to completion as they are 
if Congressman Findley were not such'a per- 
sistent advocate and were not, like you so 
imbued with a sense of history. 

In becoming adept at handling contem- 
porary congressional problems and involved 
with budgets and trade and armaments and 
civil rights, most of you have acquired a 
bone-deep, gut-level appreciation of the his- 
torical perspective toward the tasks you 
face. In an era which is striving, sometimes 
vainly, and occasionally with heartening suc- 
cess, to make history relevant, I confess to 
you that my knowledge of your constant 
awareness of the history of your own pro- 
fession, your own awesome tasks, makes my 
speech to you a pleasure, rather than a chore. 

I would like to talk with you now about 
one who was once among the least among 
you, the junior congressman from Illinois 
from 1847 to 1849. In fact, it is the judgment 
of many historians that Congressman Lin- 
coln truly was the least among you, that his 
congressional career yielded little of value 
to that particular session of congress or to 
the man himself, the man who would later 
become our sixteenth president, 

I wish to dispute that historical judgment, 
Changing time and changing events can alter 
historical interpretations. For instance, the 
caliber of the west-of-the-Allegheny con- 
gressman in the past decades has effectively 
destroyed old prejudices held by the Eastern 
seaboard that little of consequence ever took 
place beyond those mountains. 

But when the rumpled, homely Lincoln 
came east, it was still sport to derogate the 
“Western” states. And in 1848, a reporter 
from the Boston Atlas in Massachusetts, said, 
“Mr, Lincoln is a capital specimen of a 
(sucker) whig, six feet at least in his stock- 
ings, and every way worthy to represent that 
spartan band of the only Whig district in 
poor, benighted, Illinois.” 

Mr. Lincoln, however, understood the 
tongue in the cheek having tucked his own 
there to good advantage in many court cases, 
Several days after arriving in Washington— 
on his first trip east of the Alleghenies—to 
take up his seat in the 30th Congress, he 
wrote these prophetic words to William 
Herndon, his law partner in Springfield: “As 
you are all so anxious for me to distinguish 
myself, I have concluded to do so before 
long.” 

And Congressman Lincoln did distinguish 
himself. Ten months later, by the end of the 
lst session of the thirtieth Congress and on 
his return to Illinois, this 38-year-old Con- 
gressman had been selected by his party to 
take a major role in behalf of the campaign 
of the Whig presidential candidate, General 
Zachary Taylor. 

That Lincoln could distinguish himself in 
such a short period of time, and among 
seatmates of the caliber of former President 
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John Quincy Adams; Joshua Giddings, head 
of the Whig anti-slavery movement; George 
Ashman, destined to become president of the 
Republican national convention that would 
nominate Lincoln; Alexander Stephens, fu- 
ture vice-president of the Confederacy; 
Caleb Smith, one day to be Lincoln's secre- 
tary of the Interior; and David Wilmot, who 
became a disruptive and historic force 
through his Wilmot proviso—that Lincoln 
could distinguish himself in such a short 
time and among such people is all the more 
remarkable when one considers that this was 
his first and only Congressional term and 
that even before he took his seat he knew 
that he would not run for reelection. An- 
other candidate, in a rotation previously 
agreed upon by the Whigs of the 7th Illinois 
congressional district, would have this privi- 
lege. 

The success of Congressman Lincoln can 
be ascribed, in part, to his capacity for hard 
work. He attended to all details himself; no 
favor was too small to merit his closest at- 
tention. His reputation for getting things 
done was so well known that after only six 
weeks in Washington, Lincoln complained 
that Whigs were coming to him to get ap- 
pointments to the Army from President Polk, 
a Democrat. “Not only does the President 
have no places to give,” explained the ex- 
asperated Congressman, “but he could hardly 
be expected to give them to Whigs at the 
solicitation of a Whig Member of Congress.” 

It was this attention to detall, coupled 
with his willingness to put in long hours, 
that set Lincoln apart from other able House 
Members and destined him for important 
party assignments. He was placed on the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
as well as on the Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department. Both were important 
assignments for a junior Congressman, and 
Lincoln discharged his duties satisfactorily. 


Lincoln's service to his party and to his 


constituents may have made him popular 
with his Whig colleagues, but left him little 
time for his family. His wife, Mary, had ac- 
companied him to Washington, but after a 
few months she returned west and stayed at 
her father’s home in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Although Lincoln had encouraged her to 
leave, he later regretted it, even though he 
acknowledged that his work in Washington 
would not let up. “When you were here,” he 
wrote to Mary, “I thought you hindered me 
some in attending to business; but now, hav- 
ing nothing but business—no variety—it has 
grown exceedingly tasteless to me.” 

The quantity of work may have made Lin- 
coln cry “tasteless” when he was in a mood 
of depression, but he remained unstinting in 
the execution of his tasks. 

The thirtieth Congress had a Democratic 
Senate and a House with a slight Whig ma- 
jority. A Democratic President, James K. 
Polk, occupied the White House. If the 
Whigs were to make effective their opposition 
to the Democrats, it would be in the House, 
where they held control. Control of both 
Houses was precarious, and that situation af- 
fected Lincoln's future. He was the only 
Whig from Illinois, a Western State, and the 
very section of the Nation each party would 
need to win if it was to tip the political 
balance. The future of America was in the 
West, and the West was filling up. The West 
offered cheap land, and settlers accepted the 
offer in increasing numbers. Each settler was 
a potential vote, a vote that might tip the 
balance. There were railroads to be built; 
there was the prospect of new territory to 
be added after successful conclusion of the 
war with Mexico. America had expansion 
fever. It was an exuberant time. And Lincoln 
came from the West. 

He was, obviously, a man to be wooed by 
his Eastern and Southern colleagues. And 
woo him they did. Much of the business of 
the thirtieth Congress was devoted to boost- 
ing the fortunes of possible Presidential 
candidates who would be nominated at the 
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Democratic Convention in Baltimore in May, 
1848, or at the Whig National Convention in 
Philadelphia in June. In January, Lincoln 
was recognized by the Speaker of the House 
for the purpose of introducing a series of 
resolutions, later to be known as the “spot 
resolutions.” These were designed to em- 
barrass the Democrats and their President 
by asserting that the “spot” where the first 
blood of the Mexican War had been shed was 
in Mexico, not on American soil as President 
Polk claimed in his explanation to Congress. 

The “spot resolutions” were widely com- 
mented upon. They pleased their author 
and the Whig Party, even though the op- 
position press in Illinois vilified “spotty 
Lincoln.” One Democratic newspaper called 
Lincoln a modern Benedict Arnold. When 
these reports from Illinois reached Lin- 
coln in Washington, he would not back 
down. On the justice of his position, Lin- 
coln wrote: “. .. No man can be silent if he 
would. You are compelled to speak; and 
your only alternative is to tell the truth 
or a lie,” 

The “spot resolutions” were a part of 
Whig policy. They were unfavorably re- 
ported by the Democratic press and favor- 
ably reported by the Whig press, but they 
were certainly reported. For a junior Con- 
gressman with an ambition to succeed, it 
was important that they—and he—received 
such wide notice. They not only gave Lin- 
coln national exposure, but led Whig lead- 
ers to give the young Congressman speaking 
assignments in the coming campaign. These 
speeches would make him a familiar figure 
in many eastern and northern States. 

Lincoln made his seco.d major address 
in Congress. In July after the Presidential 
candidates had been selected, one of the 
targets in this speech was Lewis Cass, the 
Democratic standard bearer. Lincoln poked 
fun at the Democratic efforts to make a mil- 
itary hero out of Cass, although the Demo- 
crats were probably only trying to counter- 
balance Whig assertions that their candi- 
date, “Old Rough and Ready” General Zach- 
ary Taylor, was a true hero of the Mexican 
War. 

In discussing Cass’s attributes as a hero, 
Lincoln said, “Yessir, in the days of the 
Black Hawk War. .. . I fought, bled and 
came away. Speaking of General Cass’s ca- 
reer reminds me of my own... . it is quite 
certain I did not break my sword, for I 
had none to break; but I bent a musket 
pretty badly on one occasion, If Cass broke 
his sword, the idea is he broke it in despera- 
tion. I broke the musket by accident.” 

Lincoln also chided the Democrats for 
making the popularity of their heroes a 
major campaign issue. “A fellow once ad- 
vertised that he had made a discovery by 
which he could make a new man out of an 
old one, and have enough of the stuff left 
to make a little yellow dog. Just such a dis- 
covery has Gen. Jackson’s popularity been 
to you. You not only twice made President 
of him out of it, but you have had enough 
of the stuff left to make Presidents of sev- 
eral comparatively small men since; and it 
is your chief reliance now to make still an- 
other.” 

A reporter for the Baltimore American 
said of this second speech: “Lincoln was so 
good natured and his style so peculiar that 
in the last half of his speech he kept the 
House in a continuous roar of merriment.” 
Humorous Lincoln no doubt was. 

But he was also a tireless enough worker 
to have ferreted out all of General Cass’s 
expense accounts to the U.S. Treasury and 
to discuss them at great- and sober-length. 
Irrepressibly, he concluded his speech: “But 
I have introduced General Cass’s accounts 
here chiefly to show the wonderful physical 
capacities of the man. They show that he 
not only did the labor of several men at the 
same time; but that he often did it in 
several places, many hundreds of miles apart, 
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at the same time. And at eating too, his 
capacities are shown to be quite as wonder- 
ful, from October 1821 to May 1822 he ate 
ten rations a day in Michigan, ten rations a 
day here in Washington, and near five dollars 
worth a day. .. . On the road between the 
two places; ... Mr. Speaker, we have all 
heard of the animal standing in doubt be- 
tween two stacks of hay, and starving to 
death. The like of that would never happen 
to Gen. Cass; place the stacks & thousand 
miles apart, he would stand stock still mid- 
way between them, and eat them both at 
once; and the green grass along the line 
would be apt to suffer some too at the same 
time. By all means, make him president, 
bese tes T will feed you bounteously,— 
—if-there any left af 
helped z A y ter he shall have 
incoln’s style of speaking was b 
attract attention. As the pe Pa E DIA 
it, Lincoln would “, . . commerce a point in 
his speech far up one of the aisles, and keep 
on talking, gesticulating, and walking until 
he would find himself at the end of a para- 
graph, down in the center of the area in 
front of the clerk's desk. He would then go 
back ....and walk down again. And g0 
sa Padi dior capital speech.” 
neoln discussed his “speechifying” 
Billy Herndon, a tana trom A deg 
...I made a little Speech two or three 
days ago. . . I find Speaking here and else- 
where about the same thing. I was about as 
badly scared, and no worse, as when I speak 
in court.” Badly scared was not very scared. 
Lincoln’s speeches were well accepted by 
eastern whigs. His forensic efforts in the 
House, despite the poor acoustics and the 
poene DS of his seat well to the rear 
e the i 
Sa pinana recognition of his whig 
In fact; at the behest of th 
allies, Lincoln did not return ryte 
to Illinois after the summer recess, The 
“Lone Star of Mllinois”—the standard sob- 
riquet which was Lincoln’s introduction at 
campaign rallies in the east—made Speaking 
nd, Delaware, and 
of General Zachary 
y. 
whig rallie: - 
sachusetts that Lincoln se 3 overa W. 
liam Seward of New York, later to become 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State, Seward had 
delivered a speech on the great moral issue 
of the day—slavery. Later that day, as 
Seward’s son recalled, Lincoln acknowledged 
the Justice of Seward’s moral indignation 
wa cg ba re got to give more at- 
pe ave: 
NEN ER ry) hereafter than we 
Although slavery was becoming an 
major proportions, the folks tne oe mn 
Illinois were not ready to forget Lincoln’s 
antiwar and antiadministration stands. The 
next stop after his eastern Speaking tour 
was Chicago, and Illinois patriots remem- 
bered that Lincoln had voted the war “in- 
famous and wicked.” Throughout his tour of 
the northern part of his district, the “spot 
resolutions” rose to haunt him. A com- 
mentator for the Springfield State Journal 
decided that “Lincoln has made nothing by 
coming to this part of this country to make 
Speeches, He had better have stayed away.” 
But in spite of that, when the final tally 
Was in on election day, General Taylor had 
won, and he had taken Lincoln’s district by 
1,500 votes. Surely Lincoln could take some 
credit for that success, His Own success, over 
the succeeding years, arose in large part from 
his insatiable desire for learning. We are all 
familiar with the legend of Lincoln’s reading 
by the light of the fire. His term in this 
House of Representatives Provided a brighter 
light, a different kind of fuel for his urge to 
learn. He used it well. They used him well. 
Of the sixteen members of the House of 
Representatives who have also been Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln has been accorded a 
special place in the hearts of Americans. His 
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presidential career, which began twelve years 
after his congressional term ended, needs no 
recital here. But we would be remiss if we did 
not recall that Lincoln’s congressional career 
was his first test in national political affairs, 
the first test of the endurance and deter- 
mination that he would be called upon to use 
in leading this Nation away from its darkest 
hour. In neither career did Congressman 
Lincoln fail. 
ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE CARL ALBERT, 
THE SPEAKER, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


It is great pleasure for me to accept this 
plaque honoring Congressman Abraham Lin- 
coln on behalf of the House of Representa- 
tives. It is appropriate that this plaque 
should be dedicated at a time when this Hall, 
which for forty-six years served as the Cham- 
ber of the House, is about to be restored to 
its original setting when these nine mem- 
bers served here. 

This historic room, which is one of the 
most beautiful in the Capitol, should bear 
the seal of and be recognized as part of the 
United States House of Representatives. I 
personally want the 10 million persons who 
visit the Capitol each year to associate this 
Chamber, where monumental legislative de- 
cisions have been made, with the House of 
Representatives. 

Many Americans may not be aware that 
Abraham Lincoln served in the House; nor 
may they be aware that the eight other 
Presidents honored by this Resolution served 
in the House. Historians have not placed 
great emphasis on Presidents’ congressional 
careers or for that matter on the contribu- 
tions of other Members of the House, The 
House of Representatives deserves far more 
than a superficial overview in American his- 
tory; it deserves recognition commensurate 
to its contributions to America. I am proud 
that the House and the Capitol Historial 
Society are eagerly striving to tell the story 
of the House of Representatives to more 
Americans. 

The dedication of this plaque today and 
others in the coming months will increase 
public awareness of the important congres- 
sional contributions of nine of our Presi- 
dents. I am pleased that Abraham Lincoln, 
an American who while President led this 
nation through its most divided and troubled 
time in history, is the first Congressman 
whom we honor today. I cannot help but 
think that his experience in this room 125 
years ago gave him keener insight into the 
greatness of a constitutional government of 
the people, by the people and for the people. 


REMARKS OF MR. NEDZI 


I want to welcome our distinguished 
guests to this historic chamber where for 
fifty years the House of Representatives met, 
except for the brief period after the British 
burned the Capitol. Perhaps more than any 
other spot in the country, this room and 
the men who served in it were at the very 
heart of our democracy during its first half 
century. 

One of those men who achieved the high- 
est honor the Nation could bestow, the 
Presidency of the United States, was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, There were others who served 
in this chamber and were accorded that high 
honor. The purpose of House Resolution 605 
is to recognize the eight Congressmen who 
sat in this hall when it served as the cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives and 
who also served the Nation as President. 

The idea of recognizing those Presidents 
who served the Nation as Congressmen sit- 
ting in what is now Statuary Hall was first 
conceived in 1967 by Representative Paul 
Findley, who represents a portion of the 
same district which Lincoln represented in 
the 30th Congress. 

Through the assistance of the House Li- 
brarian it was possible to determine the 
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exact location of Lincoln's desk when he sat 
in this chamber. The desks of the others have 
been similarly located. 

In fact one, John Quincy Adams, has been 
so memorialized for years. A bronze circle, its 
inscription long since obliterated by the 
tramping feet of ages of tourists, marks the 
spot where he collapsed while serving as a 
Representative from Massachusetts after he 
had finished his two terms as President. It 
is worth noting that Congressman Adams, 
who had already sampled the U.S. Senate, 
preferred the House of Representatives after 
he had served as the Nation's Chief Execu- 
tive. 

On October 17, 1973, Representative Find- 
ley introduced House Resolution 605, co- 
sponsored by Representatives Beard, Down- 
ing, Eshleman, Kemp, Madigan, Michel, 
Moakley, and Studds. 

Each of the co-sponsors represents the 
Congressional district represented by one of 
the Congressmen-Presidents. On November 
28, the Committee on House Administration, 
having held a hearing on the proposal, or- 
dered it reported to the floor of the House 
for final action. 

The House unanimously passed House 
Resolution 605 on December 3, 1973. 

The plaque commemorating the service 
of Congressman Lincoln, which is being ded- 
icated today, is but one of eight plaques 
which will be placed in the floor of this 
chamber in the near future. The others will 
be set in place during the restoration of 
Statuary Hall, scheduled to begin in Sep- 
tember. Each plaque represents the unique 
contribution to the leadership of the Nation 
which has been made by the people’s branch 
of government. 


LET JUSTICE BE DONE 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
can look with pride on the performance 
of the Members of the House Judiciary 
Committee in carrying out its inquiry 
into the impeachment of the President— 
no matter what one’s position on im- 
peachment may be. We have just wit- 
nessed a superb example of America’s 
commitment to democracy: Members of 
Congress from all over the country, rep- 
resenting the Nation’s great diversity, 
so ably and responsibly debating the 
articles of impeachment. 

There is the chairman of the commit- 
tee, PETER Roprino—a gentle man with a 
spine of steel who is a first generation 
American of Italian extraction. BARBARA 
JORDAN, of Texas—a black woman, a de- 
scendant of slaves, whose brilliant mind 
is equaled only by her beautiful voice. 
EDWARD MeEzvinsky, of Iowa—a man 
whose parents emigrated from Poland 
and Russia to escape the anti-Semitic 
czars, and a Representative whose con- 
stituency in Iowa is less than 1 percent 
Jewish. ROBERT Drinan, of Massachu- 
setts—a Catholic priest. JAMES Mann, of 
South Carolina—a southerner whose pro- 
file in cou.age was drawn by his voting 
in support of impeachment while 80 per- 
cent of his constituency had voted for 
President Nixon in the last election. 
HAMILTON F'ssH, JR., of New York—of a 
patrician Republican family who cast 
his vote to impeach a Republican Presi- 
dent as a matter of conscience. And 
CHARLES RANGEL, of New York, who rep- 
resents the people of Harlem. 
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The 37 members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee are representative of America. 
Some people have been impatient with 
the time the committee has taken in re- 
viewing the evidence of the President’s 
wrongdoing. But, I would submit that 
the committee has demonstrated the 
uniqueness of the American system and 
the great care with which this country 
and its Congress undertakes the removal 
of a President from office in midterm. 

I am convinced that as a result of the 
impeccably fair proceedings that took 
place in the Judiciary Committee, the 
House will vote overwhelmingly to im- 
peach the President. Americans have 
been impressed by the ability and re- 
sponsibility of the members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, their grasp of the is- 
sues, and their obvious desire to be fair 
and to do justice. 

Yesterday, I heard one of our Republi- 
can colleagues thank a committee mem- 
ber and say that he had just returned 
from his district and the way the Ju- 
diciary Committee had conducted itself 
made it now possible for him to vote for 
impeachment. My own position is that 
the committee has made a strong case 
against the President and one that de- 
mands his removal from office. 

I was one of those who cosponsored 
the original resolution of impeachment 
which initiated the House Judiciary 
Committee's proceedings. The commit- 
tee has built a solid foundation for im- 
peachment and removal of the President 
from office. But, perhaps more important 
is that again and again, the members of 
the Judiciary Committee returned to a 
basic American precept—that ours is a 
government of laws, not of men, and that 
no man, including the President is above 
the law. 

Let justice be done. 


ON CEASING U.S. AID TO THE 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, many of our 
colleagues are shocked at the deplorable 
situation now existing in the Republic 
of Korea. This is a situation that is 
steadily worsening every day, and one 
which we are supporting with our fund- 
ing of that government. 

In October of 1972, President Park 
Chung Hee embarked upon a plan to 
“change the habits and customs of the 
population.” He imposed severe restric- 
tions on the freedoms of speech and of 
the press; he repealed limitations on his 
tenure of office; and ordered new rules 
concerning many social customs, includ- 
ing manner of dress. 

In carrying out his design, he enacted 
“emergency” plans of a more repressive 
nature, outlawing any criticism of his 
government. Let me cite some alarming 
examples of the repression. A student’s 
“refusal to attend classes and examina- 
tions without plausible reasons” and stu- 
dent “assemblies, demonstrations, dis- 
cussions, rallies and other individual and 
collective activities in and out of school 
except normal classes and research ac- 
tivities under the direction and supervi- 
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sion of school authorities” is subject to 
“the death penalty, life imprisonment, 
or more than 5 years’ imprisonment.” 

There have been massive arrests and 
it is estimated that between 1,100 and 
1,200 persons are now in South Korean 
prisons for committing antigovernment 
activities. Among these people are well 
respected citizens, including the only liv- 
ing former President of South Korea, 
Yun Po Sun; the country’s leading poet, 
Kim Chi Ha; and Kim Dae Jung, the man 
who opposed President Park in his reelec- 
tion campaigns of 1967 and 1971. A total 
of 19 persons were sentenced to death 
last month for antigovernment activities, 
but 5 of the sentences were commuted 
to life imprisonment. Secret trials are 
held, violating all due process. 

I do not believe that the United States 
can, as Walter Lippman once said, be 
the “policeman of mankind.” But we 
must not assist a government in the re- 
pression of its people. We now have 
38,000 troops in South Korea, and the 
Republic of Korea has received some $14 
billion from the United States over the 
past 20 years. 

I do not believe that we should expect 
all nations receiving U.S. assistance to 


be in our own image. There are times. 


when we must compromise in setting 
standards for governments receiving our 
aid. But, there are times we cannot and 
must not compromise. Continued eco- 
nomic and military support of the Park 
dictatorship by the United States is such 
a case. By not speaking and acting 
against the inhumane abuses performed 
by this government, we are in effect con- 
doning its actions. Our continued support 
here is not only unconscionable, but an 
embarrassment to the United States 
internationally. 

Last week, in a statement before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger defended 
our continued support of the Park gov- 
ernment. He said that— 

The stability and security of South Korea 
were crucial to the security of the East Asian 
area. 


Is the Park government safeguarding 
the stability and security of the South 
Korean people through its policies of tor- 
ture, silencing dissent, arbitrary arrests 
and cruel punishments? I think not. 

I submit to my colleagues, that we 
must not permit such a flagrant abuse of 
American tax dollars, President Park is 
making a mockery of democratic institu- 
tions, and violating internationally rec- 
ognized human rights. U.S. economic 
and military assistance to the Republic 
of Korea should be eliminated, or at the 
very least, substantially reduced, until 
that country’s government discontinues 
the overwhelming oppression of its peo- 
ple. 

The administration is currently asking 
Congress to approve $161,500,000 in mili- 
tary assistance, $52,000,000 in military 
credit sales, and $20,800,000 in excess de- 
fense articles for South Korea. I will sup- 
port amendments to the foreign aid bill 
to eliminate or severely reduce the 
amount of assistance proposed. 

Very deserving of praise for their work 


in this area are two of our colleagues, 
Representative Don Fraser, and Repre- 
sentative ROBERT Nrx. The joint hearings 
they recently held did much to focus con- 
gressional and public attention on this 
horrible situation. I am confident that 
the Congress will realize that where 
American influence can be used to pro- 
mote civilized behavior, as is the case in 
the Republic of Korea, it ought to be so 
employed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- * 


sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Youne of Alaska (at the request 
of Mr. Ruopes), for August 2 through 
August 9, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mapican) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr. Crane, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Younc of Illinois, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. McKinney, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FRENZEL, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Frnb.ey, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MOAKLEY to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fraser, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kocu, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLoop, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. Axszuc, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Drinan, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. VANDER VEEN, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. LANDGREBE and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. GONZALEZ to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter 
immediately following the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr, ANNUNZIO). 

Mr. Patman (at the request of Mr. 
STEPHENS) to extend his remarks imme- 
diately after the statement of Mr. 
GONZALEZ. 

Mr. Gue to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous material in the body 
of the Recorp in one instance. 

Mr. Gue to insert his remarks prior 
to the vote on the Roybal amendment on 
H.R. 14012. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Manrican), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr.. STEIGER of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. LOTT. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. BAKER. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in six instances. 

Mr. LANDGREBE in 10 instances. 

Mr. Escu. 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. SARASIN. 

Mr. HUBER. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. Younc of Florida in five instances. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. 

Mr. FISH. 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. KETCHUM. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Moaktey) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Harrincron in three instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in 10 instances. 

'. Epwarps of California. 

t. RARICK in three instances. 

. GONZALEZ in three instances, 

. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

. SISK. 

. THompson of New Jersey. 

. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 

. DELLUMS in 10 instances. 

. Rooney of New York. 

. DENT. 

t". REID. 

. CONYERS in 10 instances, 

. REES. 

. FLOOD. 

'. STUCKEY. 

. WOLFF. 

. RIEGLE. 

. RYAN. 

. Rocers in five instances. 

. BRINKLEY. 

. ZABLOCKI in two instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3056. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to amend retroactively regula- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture per- 
taining to the computation of price support 
payments under the National Wool Act of 
1954 in order to insure the equitable treat- 
ment of ranchers and farmers; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 8217. An act to exempt from duty 
certain equipment and repairs for vessels op- 
erated by. or for any agency of the United 
States where the entries were made in con- 
nection with vessels arriving before January 
5, 1971, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10309. An act to amend the act of 
June 13, 1933 (Public Law 73-40), concern- 
ing safety standards for boilers and pressure 
vessels, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13264. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
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Act, 1930, relating to practices in the market- 
ing of perishable agriculture commodities. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 2665. An act to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
International Development Association and 
to permit U.S. citizens to purchase, hold, 
sell, or otherwise deal with gold in the 
United States or abroad; and 

S. 3477. An act to amend the act of August 
9, 1955, relating to school fare subsidy for 
transportation of schoolchildren within the 
District of Columbia. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on August 1, 1974, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 16472. An act making appropriations 
for agricultural-environmental and con- 
sumer protection programs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, August 
2, 1974, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2614. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting reports on the number 
of officers on duty with Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army and detailed to the 
Army General Staff on June 30, 1974, pur- 
suant to 10 U.S.C. 3031(c); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

2615. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a report on deliveries of excess de- 
fense articles during the third quarter of 
fiscal year 1974, pursuant to section 8(d) of 
the Foreign Military Sales Act Amendments 
of 1971, as amended [22 U.S.C. 2321b(d) ]; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2616. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Joint Financial Management Improvement 
Program, transmitting volume II of a report 
on Federal productivity, describing several 
productivity case studies; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2617. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
the third annual report of the Securities In- 
vestor Protection Corporation, pursuant to 
section 7(c)(2) of the Securities Investor 
Protection Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-598); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R, 14213. A bill to 
amend the Controlled Substances Act to ex- 
tend for 3 fiscal years the authorizations of 
appropriations for the administration and 
enforcement of that act; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 93-1248). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DULSKI: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 14715 (Rept. No. 
93-1249). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NEDZI. Committee on House Admin- 
istration. Senate Joint Resolution 220, Joint 
resolution to provide for the reappointment 
of Dr. William A. M. Burden as citizen regent 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution (Rept. No. 93-1250). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr, NEDZI: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. Senate Joint Resolution 221. Joint 
resolution to provide for the reappointment 
of Dr. Caryl P. Haskins as citizen regent of 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution (Rept. 93-1251). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. NEDZI: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. Senate Joint Resolution 222. Joint 
resolution to provide for the appointment of 
Dr. Murray Gell-Mann as citizen regent of 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution (Rept. No. 93-1252). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. NEDZI: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. H.R. 5507. A bill to authorize the 
conveyance to the city of Salem, Ill., of a 
statue of William Jennings Bryan; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 93-1253). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEDZI: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. Senate Joint Resolution 66. Joint 
resolution to authorize the erection of a mon- 
ument to the dead of the Ist Infantry Divi- 
sion, U.S. Forces in Vietnam (Rept. No. 93- 
1254). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 16243. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 93-1255). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

[Pursuant to the order of the House on 
July 31, 1974, the following report was filled 
on August 1, 1974] 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 12859. A bill to amend title 23, 
United States Code, the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1973, and other related provisions 
of law, to establish a unified transportation 
assistance program, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 93-1256). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. a 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL (for himself and Mrs. 
Boccs) : 

H.R. 16211. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to reimburse State and 
local law enforcement agencies for assistance 
provided at the request of the U.S. Secret 
Service; to the Committee on the Judiciazy. 
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By Mr. BYRON: 

H.R. 16212. A bill to authorize recomputa- 
tion at age 60 of the retired pay of members 
and former members of the uniformed serv- 
ices whose retired pay is computed on the 
basis of pay scales in effect prior to January 
1, 1972, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 16213. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that blood 
donations shall be considered as charitable 
contributions deductible from gross income; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 16214. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide assistance for 
programs for the diagnosis, prevention, and 
treatment of, and research in, Huntington's 
disease; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWNING (for himself, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. ROGERS, 
Mr. STEELE, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. Bracct, Mr. pu Pont, 
Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. Breaux, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Mr, ECKHARDT, and Mr. GINN): 

H.R. 16215. A bill to amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972, to provide 
more flexibility in the allocation of adminis- 
trative grants to coastal States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mrs. GRASSO: 

H.R. 16216. A bill to establish the Sewall- 
Belmont House National Historic Site, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 16217. A bill to provide interim cost 
relief for customers of regulated public 
utilities; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUJAN (for himself and Mr. 
RUNNELS) : 

H.R. 16218. A bill to repeal the act of May 
10, 1926 (44 Stat. 498), relating to the con- 
demnation of certain lands of the Pueblo 
Indians in the State of New Mexico; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: 

H.R. 16219. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 16220. A bill to establish the Smaller 
Communities Adminstration; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON (for himself, 
Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. RINALDO, and Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN): 

H.R. 16221. A bill to authorize recomputa- 
tion at age 60 of the retired pay of members 
and former members of the uniformed serv- 
ices whose retired pay is computed on the 
basis of pay scales in effect prior to January 
1, 1972, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 16222. A bill to provide for a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for the 
installation of noise suppression devices on 
aircraft to suppress aircraft noise pollution; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 16223. A bill to provide the States with 
the right to adopt or enforce requirements 
with respect to certain environmental mat- 
ters; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 16224. A bill to amend the act of 
October 2, 1968 (82 Stat. 931), to expand the 
Redwood National Park in California and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. FOUNTAIN (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. Brown of Mich- 
igan, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. 
James V. STANTON, Mr. STEELMAN, 
and Mr. VANDER JAGT): 

H.R. 16225. A bill to provide authority to 
expedite procedures for consideration and 
approval of projects drawing upon more than 
one Federal assistance program, to simplify 
requirements for operation of those projects, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. FRENZEL (for himself and Mr. 


Frey): 

H.R. 16226. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from income taxation for condominium 
housing associations and certain homeown- 
ers’ associations and to tax the unrelated 
business income of such organizations; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHMIDT: 

H.R. 16227. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the provi- 
sions relating to the payment of pension; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 16228. A bill to amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 to broaden the 
planning and operating capabilities of the 
various States receiving grants under that 
act so that they might better manage the 
development of energy-related activities in 
their coastal zones; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

H.R. 16229. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Daylight Saving Time Energy Conservation 
Act of 1973 to exempt from its provisions 
the period from the ist Sunday in October 
1974, through the last Sunday in February 
1975, and to extend the period for the sub- 
mission of the final report to Congress; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 16230. A bill calling for a domestic 
summit to develop a united plan of action 
to restore stability and prosperity to the 
American economy; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 16231. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 16232. A bill to amend the Lower 
Saint Croix Act of 1972 by increasing the 
authorization; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 16233. A bill to amend sections 202 
and 203 of title 3, United States Code, to 
provide for the protection of foreign diplo- 
matic missions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. AppaB- 
BO, Mr. BaDILLO, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Ms. Burke of California, Mr. 
CAREY of New York, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. Davis of South Carolina, Mr, 
EILBERG, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. HELSTOsKI, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. MUR- 
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PHY of New York, Mr. MURPHY of 
Illinois, Mr. PopELt, Mr. REES, Mr, 
Riectse, Mr. RoyBAL, Ms. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, and 
Mr. CHARLES H, Witson of Cali- 
fornia) : 

H.R. 16234. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to permit Federal, State, and 
local officers and employees to take an active 
part in political management and in political 
campaigns; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Ms. ABZUG, 
and Mr. PHILLIP BURTON) : 

H.R. 16235. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to permit Federal, State, and 
local officers and employees to take an active 
part in political management and in political 
campaigns; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. RONCALLO of New York (for 
himself, Mr. Gray, and Mr. SPENCE): 

H.R. 16236. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to transfer ownership of two 
naval vessels no longer needed by the Navy 
to the city of New York, N.Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. STUCKEY: 

H.R. 16237. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 16238. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act to permit the possession by 
taxidermists of certain migratory birds, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. YOUNG of Illinois (for himself, 
Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina, Mr. 
MCCOLLISTER, Mr. HANRAHAN, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr. MurpHy of Illinois, 
and Mr. ANNUNZIO) : 

H.R. 16239. A bill to provide for regulation 
of business franchises, to require a full dis- 
closure of the nature of interests in business 
franchises, to provide for increased protection 
of the public interest in the sale of business 
franchises, and to provide for fair competi- 
tion in the negotiation of franchise agree- 
ments; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 16243. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and for other 
purposes. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.J. Res. 1104. Joint resolution to extend by 
62 days the expiration date of the Export 
Administration Act of 1969; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KETCHUM (for himself, Mr. 
BurcENER, Mr. Gusser, Mr. HOSMER, 
Mr. JoHNSON of California, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. STARK, Mr. TALCOTT, and 
Mr. VEYSEY): 

H. Con. Res. 575. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that regu- 
lations, requiring a statement of ingredients 
on bottles of distilled spirits and wine, be 
not promulgated until Congress has consid- 
ered the matter fully; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KYROS (for himself, Mr. 
Wo.trr, and Mr. YaTron): 
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H. Con. Res. 576. Concurrent resolution 
calling for the removal of all foreign forces 
from Cyprus; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

on A GUDE (for himself, Mr. FRASER, 

Owens, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. DEL- 

ease Mr. HARRINGTON, and Mrs, 
HECKLER of Massachusetts): 

H. Res. 1284. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House that the U.S. Government 
should seek agreement with other members 
of the United Nations on prohibition of 
weather modification activity as a weapon 
of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. Res. 1285. Resolution calling for a 
domestic summit to develop a unified plan 
of action to restore stability and prosperity 
to the American economy; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H. Res. 1286. Resolution providing for tel- 
evision and radio coverage of proceedings in 
the Chamber of the House of Representatives 
on any resolution to impeach the President 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. YATES (for himself, Mr. 
RovusH, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. ConYERS, 
Mr. LITTON, Mr. MALLARY, Mr, JAMES 
V. STANTON, Mr. HANNA, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. DULKSI, Mr. MACDONALD, 
Mr. MCCOOLLISTER, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. MITCHELL of New 
York, Mr. BYRON, Mr. ANDREWS of 
North Carolina, Mr, Rose, Mr. Ya- 
TRON, and Mr. Horton): 

H. Res. 1287. Resolution providing for tel- 
evision and radio coverage of proceedings in 
the Chamber of the House of Representatives 
on any resolution to impeach the President 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 16240. A bill to incorporate in the 
District of Columbia the American Ex-Pris- 
oners of War; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. HOLT: 

H.R. 16241. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain lands in the District of Co- 
lumbia to the Greater Southeast Community 
Hospital Foundation, Inc., to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 16242. A bill for the relief of Colene 

to the Committee on the 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

465. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the Inter-Tribal Council of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, Tahlequah, Okla., relative 
to Government intervention in the Navajo- 
Hopi land dispute, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


DR. ARTHUR A. SMITH ON 
INFLATION 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I just read a recent survey that said 70 


percent of the American people consider 
inflation the top problem in America. 

So many times we pass over inflation 
lightly. We refuse to realize that the 
major cause of inflation is right here in 
Congress. We in Congress are overspend- 
ing the Nation’s budget. Our continued 
overspending and our continued deficit 
financing are accentuating and accel- 
erating our inflation difficulties. 


We are looking for easy answers. We 
would rather not have any answers at 
all and just shut our eyes and hope that 
it will go away. But inflation is not going 
away, and it is continuing to get worse. 

Let me give you some realistic facts. 
In the Sunday, July 28, issue of the Dal- 
las Times Herald they had an interesting 
artcle by their economic consultant, Dr. 
Arthur A. Smith. Dr. Smith writes for 
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the Times Herald at this time. Before 
this he was the economist and vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in Dai- 
las. At one time he was the head of the 
economics department at Southern 
Methodist Universty. Here is a man who 
knows the theory and knows the prac- 
tical side—but what is important is he 
knows the facts. 

Dr. Smith brought out in his article 
so clearly the fact that it is the poor peo- 
ple and the plain solid average citizen 
who is getting hit the worst with infia- 
tion. Let me quote exactly what Dr. 
Arthur A. Smith said in the Dallas Times 
Herald: 

We have not yet felt the full impact of 
the ill effects of inflation. When we do, the 
jolt will be a severe strain on our economic 
and political system. 

We tolerated for many years small an- 
nual rates of inflation, listening to the false 
doctrine even from high sources that some 
inflation is good for the economy and that 
we must have inflation to keep unemploy- 
ment down. 

Now in 1974 we are about to pay for the 
joyride we have taken. The worst of infia- 
tion is beginning to exert itself. Here are 
some manifestations in the consumer cate- 
gory: 

(1) Inflation is reducing the buying power 
of the masses and lowering their standard 
of living. Working people’s real earnings 
are 414 per cent, lower now than a year ago, 
even though their dollar earnings are up. 
That much has been lost in the race be- 
tween rising prices and rising wages. 

(2) Retired persons living on fixed pen- 
sions and retirement benefits have suffered 
even worse. They have had a reduction of 
not less than 10 per cent in buying power 
in the past year. 


(3) Low income families who must spend 
every cent on food and bare essentials are 
hardest hurt of all because prices have risen 
relatively more for them than for any other 
income category. 

(4) Families heavily in debt are begin- 
ning to feel the pinch of incomes lagging 


behind inflation and in time will have to 
decide where to cut spending in order to 
meet installment payments or else default. 
Payment delinquencies as well as outright 
defaults have been increasing lately. 

(5) Thrifty persons who have managed to 
save have witnessed the buying power of 
their savings being eaten away over the 
years by inflation and now they face the 
realization that what they have saved for is 
beyond the reach of their accumulations. 


HON. TALBOT “SANDY” 
D'ALEMBERTE 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Flor- 
ida Municipal Record in the issue of 
July 1974 reports that the Honorable 
Talbot “Sandy” D’Alemberte was named 
the prominent personality of the month 
by the Florida League of Cities. Mr. 
D'Alemberte has had a distinguished 
record in the legislature and in public 
service in Florida but his challenging 
opportunity for public service now de- 
rives from his having been recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the newly created 
Florida Ethics Commission, a subject in 
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which we in the Congress are keenly 
interested. I insert the citation of this 
distinguished public servant and friend 
in the Recorp following my remarks: 

THIS MONTH THE FLORIDA LEAGUE OF CITIES 
SALUTES Hon. TALBOT “SANDY” D'ALEMBERTE 


This month the Florida League of Cities 
takes great pleasure in naming the Honor- 
able Talbot “Sandy” D'Alemberte as our 
Prominent Personality for this month, Mr. 
D'Alemberte, a past member of the Florida 
House of Representatives, was born in Tal- 
lahassee and now lives in Miami. He was 
educated at the University of the South, 
the Universtity of London, and received 
his LL.B. from the University of Florida 
School of Law in 1962. He _ received 
many honors, including the Florida 
Blue Key, and has published numerous 
articles. He is married to the former Lyn 
Sears of Davenport, Iowa, and they have a 
daughter. He was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1966 and served until 
1972. During his tenure of office he received 
the Allen Morris awards, “Most Outstanding 
First-session Member of the House, 1967,” 
and “Second Most Effective in Committee, 
1969." He was nominated in 1969 and 1970 
for the St. Petersburg Times award, “Most 
Valuable Member of the House.” 

The newly-appointed Florida Ethics Com- 
mission recently held an organizational 
meeting in Tallahassee, and upon nomina- 
tion by former Supreme Court Justice Harris 
Drew, seconded by former Governor LeRoy 
Collins, Mr. D’Alemberte was unanimously 
elected Chairman. 

With the establishment of this Commis- 
sion came its responsibility to administer, 
among other matters, the 1974 legislation, 
Chapter 74-177, Laws of Florida, requiring 
financial disclosure by more than 10,000 
municipal officers and candidates and tens 
of thousands of other public officers and 
candidates. It is because of the far-reaching 
responsibility of the Commission that we 
feature the Chairman, Mr. Sandy D’Alem- 
berte, as our Prominent Personality for July. 

Sandy D'Alemberte has been instrumental 
in many significant municipal issues during 
his past legislative career. He was a leader in 
the forces to: (1) tighten property tax ex- 
emption and reform the assessment proce- 
dures; (2) remove ad valorem assessment 
and collection from cities to counties; (3) 
revise Article V of the State Constitution to 
streamline the State court system; and (4) 
install the 10-mill cap and the development 
of the State revenue sharing program. 

In addition, he was intimately involved 
in the development and adoption of the 
1968 Constitution of Florida, and was in 
the forefront of the battle for the reorgani- 
zation of the Legislative and Executive 
branches of Florida’s government. 

Mr. D'Alemberte is a determined com- 
petitor and a knowledgeable individual with 
an obvious desire to understand and respond 
to the public interest. We believe, from our 
many years of acquaintance, that he will 
chair the affairs of the Ethics Commission in 
a fair and impartial manner, and will con- 
tinue to earn the respect and admiration of 
many Floridians in meeting this challenging 
mandate. 


THE CHALLENGE FOR VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I should 


like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House a statement by 
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James S. Dwight, Jr., Administrator of 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
and Dr. Andrew S. Adams, Commis- 
sioner of the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration. 

This joint statement explores both the 
short-term and the long-range direc- 
tions for the rehabilitation effort in the 
United States and outlines the chal- 
lenges facing us in this field. 

I am sure this statement will be of very 
real interest to everyone who is con- 
cerned about meeting the needs of voca- 
tional rehabilitation in this country: 
STATEMENT BY JAMES S. DWIGHT, JR., ADMIN- 

ISTRATOR, SRS, AND ANDREW S, ADAMS, 

COMMISSIONER, RSA 


In the years immediately ahead, vocational 
rehabilitation will undertake a much more 
difficult and complex role than it has in the 
past. We see that future as a time of very 
special challenge for vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and we are well advanced toward plans 
to meet that challenge. 

Rehabilitation has been a successful con- 
cept for more than a half century, but it 
cannot be satisfied with past laurels alone. 
As with every aspect of life, vocational reha- 
bilitation must continue to examine its goals 
and techniques and find ways to adapt them 
to changing conditions. In the remaining 
years of the 1970's, this means greater focus 
on the quality of rehabilitation, on provid- 
ing more opportunities for participation in 
the rehabilitation process to persons receiv- 
ing services, and on stronger efforts to place 
more rehabilitated persons in gainful em- 
ployment, an area in which we have not been 
as successful as we would like. 

Through these initiatives, we believe we 
can provide a basic set of freedoms and 
human rights to all physically and mentally 
handicapped persons. These fundamental 
rights are: 

Employment; 

Education; 

Housing; 

Transportation; 

Use of Public Accommodations; 

Recreation; 

Health Care; and 

Access to Cast an Election Ballot. 

These are essential freedoms that should 
be available to all Americans, regardless of 
handicaps. 

On May 28, we took a major step toward 
assuring those rights for handicapped Ameri- 
cans when we published proposed regula- 
tions for implementing the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973. As soon as all comments on 
those regulations are received, we will evalu- 
ate them for possible inclusion in the final 
regulations, which we will publish later this 
summer. 

The new regulations encompass significant 
new directions for vocational rehabilitation. 
They focus, particularly, on severely handi- 
capped persons and on increasing consumer 
involvement in rehabilitation policy and in 
the design and delivery of services, These 
new emphases, which Congress placed in the 
Act, will have a direct effect on the rehabili- 
tation services provided at the State and 
community levels. 

In fiscal year 1975, we will greatly increase 
services for severely handicapped persons, 
in response to the new rehabilitation legis- 
lation. This means greater attention to qual- 
ity of services rather than quantity. Meeting 
the needs of severely handicapped persons 
will involve longer periods of service per 
rehabilitation, more money per individual, 
and more manpower to provide service. We 
will do everything possible to prevent a sig- 
nificant drop in the aggregate number of 
persons served. However, this obviously is 
going to affect State reports, which may look 
as if less rehabilitation is being provided. 
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We already have evidence of this trend as 
a direct result of the priority given to re- 
habilitation of severely handicapped persons 
in the current fiscal year. It will require 
understanding and teamwork among all of 
those involved in the rehabilitation process 
to bring about an orderly transition. 

Another provision of the new Act is to in- 
volve consumers increasingly in the total 
process of rehabilitation, a process from 
which they have been excluded too long. The 
rehabilitation program cannot be shaped in 
& vacuum from which the handicapped are 
barred. Handicapped individuals are not con- 
tagious; they are not threats to people with- 
out handicaps. They are persons whom fate 
has chosen to bear greater burdens than the 
rest of us, and they have a legitimate claim on 
equal rights, including a voice in their own 
future. 

They must be involved to the fullest ex- 
tent possible in their own rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Their counsel must be sought on pro- 
grams that deal with all aspects of rehabili- 
tation, including such matters as architec- 
tural barriers, transportation and attitudinal 
barriers. We believe handicapped persons are 
too valuable a resource to be ignored in plan- 
ning the total rehabilitation process, 

Our new regulations, therefore, propose 
to involve consumers in each and every step 
of their own rehabilitation programs. We 
recognize that States may have to make ad- 
ministrative changes to achieve this impor- 
tant gain for consumers, Under the proposed 
regulations, consumers must have oppor- 
tunities to select services that will help them 
and to work with rehabilitation counselors 
in developing individualized programs of 
rehabilitation. 

The regulations also propose to involve 
consumers in State rehabilitation policy and 
in the design and delivery of services. We be- 
lieve it is time for consumers to have maxi- 
mum feasible participation in policy devel- 
opment. Both States and consumers will 
benefit from this—consumers because they 
will have a better understanding of State 
administrative problems, and States because 
they will realize more than they do now 
about the problems of handicapped persons. 

The new regulations also require that 
State VR agencies develop affirmative action 
hiring policies for handicapped persons to 
set an example for the rest of the State. 
When these regulations take effect, we will 
be evaluating State efforts to serve severely 
handicapped persons very carefully. 

Because we believe such policies should be 
developed for nationwide implementation by 
the States, we firmly endorse the same meas- 
ures within our own agency. We refer spe- 
cifically to our current efforts to employ 
qualified handicapped people for positions 
within SRS as they become available. The 
importance of this has been demonstrated 
by the appointment of the Commissioner 
of Rehabilitation Services. Indeed, such 
handicapped persons are more than execu- 
tives. They become symbols for all handi- 
capped people, demonstrating that they, too, 
may seek unlimited opportunities when 
reaching for occupational goals. 

Another part of our effort is directed to- 
ward developing a strong program for em- 
ployment of handicapped persons through- 
out all parts of the Federal Government. 
An Interagency Committee on Handicapped 
Employees has been formed to assure proper 
and forceful application of policies to in- 
crease employment of handicapped persons, 
We are working very closely in this project 
with HEW Under Secretary Frank Carlucci, 
who is co-chairman of the Committee, and 
Jayne Spain. 

We also support strongly the elimination 
of architectural barriers that block ease of 
access for handicapped persons. Everyone 
should have the right of access to buildings, 
vehicles and other facilities. This becomes 
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critical for handicapped persons whose em- 
ployment opportunities would be greater if 
barriers were removed, 

To set an example for others, we have ini- 
tiated a comprehensive renovation of our 
headquarters, the Mary E. Switzer Building, 
to make it one of the most accessible build- 
ings in the country for handicapped per- 
sons. 

This year, as has been the case for the past 
six years, the Advertising Council, Inc., of 
New York City, has renewed our request for 
the only national advertising campaign for 
all categories of handicapped people. The 
campaign is a fine example of the coopera- 
tive efforts of business, industry, State and 
Federal governments, and the various com- 
munications media, It is recognized as one 
of the 25 top public service campaigns in the 
nation. 

The emphasis this year will be on sound 
rehabilitation, particularly for severely han- 
dicapped people, that can lead to dignified 
and productive lives. Our expectation is that 
this year’s program will develop a thrust 
which will produce a more favorable employ- 
ment outlook for handicapped persons. 

The immediate future also will see in- 
creased funding for expansion grants and 
greater emphasis on application of past re- 
search and demonstration projects. These 
plans include: 

Turning over to States the results of our 
Projects with Industry concept and en- 
couraging them to adopt this approach in 
State programs, The Projects with Industry 
concept, which directly involves the private 
sector in creating employment opportunities 
for handicapped persons, has developed tech- 
niques leading to more suitable placements 
at less cost than the traditional Federal/ 
State program. The placement rate for this 
program is 65 percent, compared with the 
traditional program's rate of 28 percent. The 
companies in the program know that re- 
habilitated persons make excellent employ- 
ees, highly motivated, with an investment in 
their future. We need to utilize this unique 
source of manpower to a greater extent. 

The suitability of placing handicapped 
employees within State agencies other than 
rehabilitation agencies also can be demon- 
strated. 

Ancther grant we awarded this year was 
for the establishment of a National Indus- 
tries for the Severely Handicapped, a coun- 
terpart to that already in existence for blind 
persons. Its purpose is to spur employment 
growth through the production of govern- 
ment-used products and services in special 
workshops which will be given preference in 
the award of contracts. 

We also have provided a grant to set up 
organizations to encourage technical com- 
petence among handicapped persons, This is 
expected to provide transitional employment 
to provide such persons a bridge into private 
industry and State employment. This im- 
portant study, to be completed in fiscal year 
1975, will examine the role of sheltered work- 
shops in sharpening the techniques and 
skills of handicapped persons, and it will 
provide specialists in rehabilitation work and 
in industry with a better knowledge of what 
can be done by rehabilitated persons. 

These proposals represent a major step for- 
ward in our effort to insure full implemen- 
tation of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. In 
the years immediately ahead, everyone in the 
rehabilitation field at every level will have 
clear guidelines for the development of pro- 
cedures to carry out the Act and provide 
quality rehabilitation services to handicap- 
ped people throughout the country. 

In this revitalized effort, we look forward 
to the continuing support of consumers, pro- 
fessionals and interested volunteers in 
achieving these new objectives for vocational 
rehabilitation. Their experience and knowl- 
edge makes them prime candidates to pro- 
vide leadership in developing a national 
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program for severely disabled persons, for 
increased involvement of consumers and for 
greater employment of rehabilitated persons. 

We look to them for more than the provi- 
sion of services of individuals who are handi- 
capped. We expect them to fulfill their 
broader mission of influencing and educating 
people on the need for these new directions. 

Persons in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation have long demonstrated their ability 
to blend Federal and State resources with 
local and voluntary efforts to meet important 
human needs. We now look forward to their 
pioneering of other ways to meet the new 
program goals. 

Working together, we can make the newly 
constituted vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram a shining example of State-Federal 
service. We hope you will agree with our 
assessment of the exciting challenges ahead 
and join us in supporting the present direc- 
tion of the united efforts of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service and the Rehabilitation 
Services Administraton toward improved re- 
habilitation services for our Nation’s handi- 


capped, 


ARNOLD LEVIEN DAY 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, how rare 
to become “Alumnus of the Year,” 64 
years after graduation. 

Arnold Levien of Cooper Union is— 
and I am proud to say he is also the 
youngest in spirit of any resident of 
Florida’s 13th Congressional District. 

Arnold Levien earned this honor, not 
as we do in Congress because of senior- 
ity, not just because of a lifetime of 
personal accomplishments and creative 
business developments, but primarily be- 
cause he has targeted his spirit and his 
energy toward the service of his fellow 
man. 

For all these reasons, it is my privilege 
to insert in the Recorp, the Arnold 
Levien Day proclamation of metropoli- 
tan Dade County. 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas: Arnold Levien has reached the 
young age of 84 after a full life as a philan- 
thropist, humanitarian and benefactor, and 
as a good neighbor and friend to all who 
know him, and 

Whereas: During his long span of life, to 
mention a few of his philanthropies, he 
was a founder of the Albert Einstein Medical 
College, is deeply involved in the success of 
Brandeis University, and in Dade County, is 
a founder of the Miami Beach Taxpayers 
Association, and an ardent supporter of the 
Bascom-Palmer Eye Clinic of Jackson Me- 
morial Hospital, and 

Whereas: Arnold Levien has had a leading 
career as a builder and developer and his 
four sons, Arthur, Henry, Edward and Robert 
have followed in his footsteps and have made 
@ tremendous impact in the construction 
industry in both Dade County and other 
areas of the United States, and 

Whereas: His Alma Mater, Cooper Union 
College of New York, in recognition of his 
philanthropies and technical ability, will 
bestow upon him the signal honor of being 
selected “Alumnus of the Year” on Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1974, 

Now, therefore: Be it resolved that I, John 
B. Orr, Jr., mayor of metropolitan Dade 
County, Florida, do hereby proclaim Sunday, 
February 17, 1974, as “Arnold Levien Day.” 
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In observance thereof: I call upon the 
people of Metropolitan Dade County to join 
with me in honoring a man who has assumed 
many responsibilities successfully for and 
with his community in mind and who has 
earned therefore the plaudits of his college. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE ACT LIMITING CIA 
INTERVENTION IN THE INTERNAL 
AFFAIRS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am offering amendments to the Foreign 
Assistance Act limiting CIA covert op- 
erations which manipulate and inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of foreign 
countries. 

I consider the Foreign Assistance Act 
the natural piece of legislation for at- 
taching these amendments. For there 
can be no doubt that when the CIA 
intervenes in the internal affairs of for- 
eign countries, the CIA is usurping Con- 
gress’ role and responsibility for formu- 
lating foreign policy. Such executive 
abuses of power must now be ended. 

In the last couple of months, particu- 
lar attention has been given to unlawful 
CIA intervention into this country’s do- 
mestic affairs. CIA intervention into the 
domestic affairs of foreign countries is 
simply the other side of the coin and 
deserves equal congressional attention. 
Such intervention is equally illegal and 
is a manifestation of the same drive for 
unchecked power on the part of the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government. 

This committee should feel a particu- 
lar obligation to limit CIA activities 
which intervene in the internal affairs of 
foreign countries. As reported in the 
Washington Post on October 21, 1973, 
CIA Director Colby in hearings on the 
Chilean coup told me that he would not 
testify before this committee to specific 
CIA operations. Yet, it is this committee 
which formulates foreign policy. If the 
CIA will not tell us exactly how 
and in what respects the CIA is in- 
fluencing foreign policy, this commit- 
tee’s only choice is to prevent the CIA 
to the extent possible from anyway af- 
fecting foreign policy determinations. 
The CIA now enjoys the best of both 
worlds. It tells of its intervention in for- 
eign policy only to those Members of 
Congress either not interested or experi- 
enced in formulating foreign policy; on 
the other hand, it tells those Members 
interested and experienced in formu- 
lating foreign policy that CIA meddling 
into foreign affairs is none of their busi- 
ness. This clearly cannot continue. 

I envision these amendments as only 
a first step in regaining for the Foreign 
Affairs Committee power over the CIA’s 
direction of foreign policy. Certainly, 
full support should be given to that part 
of the Bolling committee reforms which 
give the Foreign Affairs Committee some 
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oversight powers in regard to the CIA. 
Independently, it is also necessary to 
work for reform which will create a CIA 
oversight committee which would in- 
clude members of Foreign Affairs and 
would have the necessary powers to pre- 
vent CIA abuses of its charter. 

According to President Truman, whose 
administration created the CIA, the 
agency was intended to gather, central- 
ize and analyze intelligence and was 
never intended to to be a “peacetime 
cloak-and-dagger operation.” The Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 authorizing 
the CIA gave it permission to engage 
only in those activities “related to in- 
telligence.” Yet, the evidence is clear 
that the CIA in conjunction with the 
National Security Council has taken upon 
itself the role of directing a secret for- 
eign policy distinct from the one au- 
thorized by Congress. 

Almost from its inception, the CIA has 
arrogated to itself the power to secretly 
intervene in the internal affairs of for- 
eign countries. According to a series of 
articles written collectively by the New 
York Times correspondents Tom Wicker, 
Max Frankel, Bud Kenworthy, and 
John Finney and published in the Times 
from April 25-28, 1966, in the early 1950’s, 
the CIA funded defeated Chinese Na- 
tionalists and encouraged them to raid 
Communist China. In Guatemala, the 
article noted that the CIA has admitted 
that it funded and engineered the revo- 
lution against the Communist-oriented 
President Jacabo Arbenz Guzman. As is 
well documented, the Bay of Pigs opera- 
tion was planned by the CIA. 

According to the Times, it is now doc- 
umented that the CIA operated the Phil- 
ippine campaign against Huk guerrillas. 
The CIA organized an unsuccessful coup 
against President Sukarno of Indonesia 
in 1958. According to Vincent Marchet- 
ti’s book, “The CIA, the Cult of Intelli- 
gence,” the CIA spent an excessive 
amount of energy in hunting down Che 
Guevera in 1966-67. All of these opera- 
tions clearly affected this country’s for- 
eign policy. 

In Chile, according to an April 6, 1973, 
Washington Post article by Laurence 
Stern quoting knowledgeable official 
sources, major intervention by the CIA 
helped to defeat Allende in the 1964 elec- 
tion for President. The CIA funded trade 
unions, farmer organizations, student 
groups, and the media in order to defeat 
and discredit Allende. According to testi- 
mony given before a Senate subcommit- 
tee and printed in the October 21, 1973, 
Washington Post, the CIA earmarked 
$400,000 to support anti-Allende news 
media shortly before the election. In tes- 
timony before this committee and 
printed in the Washington Post, Director 
Colby refused to say that this money was 
not spent. The latest CIA manipulative 
attempt exposed by the press and ad- 
mitted by the Government was the fak- 
ing of a letter to Bangkok government by 
a CIA agent. The agent accredited the 
letter to a guerrilla leader in order to 
discredit him. 

CIA interference in other countries’ 
internal affairs through military assist- 
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ance has also been egregious and docu- 
mented. The CIA has now admitted that 
it armed, trained, and operated an army 
of Meo tribesmen in Laos during the 
1960’s. The Times articles on April 25-28, 
1966, documented that the CIA supplied 
pilots, mechanics, and aircraft to the 
government of Moise Tshombe in the 
Congo. 

CIA involvement in training the mili- 
tary and police forces of other countries 
has also recently come to light. In Jack 
Anderson’s column of October 8, 1973, he 
exposed the existence of papers possessed 
by Senator AnpourEzK which documented 
that the CIA was training foreign police- 
men under the auspices of AID in a re- 
mote desert camp in Texas. Foreign 
countries being trained included Chile, 
Brazil, Guatemala, the Dominican Re- 
public, Bolivia, and Uruguay. The CIA 
taught these policemen the use of explo- 
sives, electric priming, electric firing de- 
vices, explosive charges, and booby traps. 

That the CIA is still involved in these 
operations today is evident. A pattern of 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
foreign countries has been clear since the 
creation of the CIA. There is no reason to 
believe that the CIA has suddenly 
stopped these activities. Moreover, ac- 
cording to Marchetti, 1,800 CIA agents 
are still working in the covert activities 
unit of the CIA—engaged in financing 
youth, labor, cultural groups, operating 
clandestine radio propaganda outlets, 
and conducting large-scale efforts to in- 
fluence foreign elections. Andrew Hamil- 
ton, former program analyst for the Na- 
tional Security Council, reported in the 
September 1973 edition of the Progressive 
that according to informed sources the 
1971 CIA budget continued at about $100 
million for covert operations in 1971. 

Finally, it should be briefly noted that 
not only is there the abundance of evi- 
dence mentioned previously tieing the 
CIA to the formulation of foreign policy, 
but there is also evidence that some CIA 
funding comes directly from FAA money. 
First, there are the police training pro- 
grams already mentioned. Marchetti re- 
ports in his book that AID’s Public Safety 
Division regularly provides cover for CIA 
operatives all over the world. In addition, 
the staff of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee revealed that the Laotian war 
was financed from the budgets of AYD 
and DOD. 

These amendments to the Foreign 
Assistance Act limiting CIA activities 
offer Congress an opportunity to reassert 
those powers, which through neglect, 
have been usurped by the CIA. 


LINDY BOGGS COMMENDS CAP TRIO 


HON. LINDY BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 
Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to extend 


my heartfelt appreciation and personal 
commendation to three members of the 
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Polaris Group Civil Air Patrol in An- 
chorage, Alaska, who recently were hon- 
ored for their efforts to locate my hus- 
band, the former House majority leader, 
and Congressman Nick Begich, whose 
plane was lost in a flight over Alaska in 
1972. 

Receiving the Meritorious Service 
Award for their part in one of the long- 
est and most intensive searches ever con- 
ducted by the Civil Air Patrol were Maj. 
Dale Jepson, his wife, Capt. Diane Jep- 
son, and ist Lt. Ralph Thomas. These 
public servants were among the members 


of the Polaris Group that participated in. 
444 sorties in 310 aircraft to make a total’ 


of 1,074 flight hours in a search which 
lasted from October 16 to November 24, 
1972. 

During that period, I had the distinct 
pleasure of visiting Merrill Field in An- 
chorage and meeting with this outstand- 
ing threesome. I was keenly impressed by 
their competence and expertise, and am 
immensely grateful for the services they 
have performed. I would like to extend 
my special gratitude to Captain Jepson 
who so kindly escorted me throughout 
Merrill Field during the search period, 
and allowed my inspection of the equip- 
ment used in the probe. She also made 
available to me numerous files of many 
earlier, successful searches in the area. 

At this time, I would also like to com- 
mend Members of Congress, especially 
those who have belonged or now belong 
to Civil Air Patrol units, for their recog- 
nition of the importance of CAP projects 
and training programs. Men and women 
throughout the Nation are involved in 
various CAP programs, and the services 
they perform for our citizenry are worthy 
of our support and approval. It would 
behoove us all to continue to conduct our 
legislative affairs in a manner conducive 
to maintaining and enhancing our com- 
mitment to Civil Air Patrol endeavors. 
Certainly our entire country will reap 
the benefits of such action. 


KING CAUCUS 
HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my tenure in this House, there has 
been a trend toward greater and greater 
openness—toward fewer executive ses- 
sions of committees, toward more clarity 
in telling the people what their Govern- 
ment is doing. 

We are just now in the process of mak- 
ing the executive branch more open to 
the people’s inquiry and study. 

Unfortunately, at the same time, an 
adverse trend back to secrecy has been 
gaining a foothold in the House—not 
among all of us, but rather in some Dem- 
ocratic circles. My colleague from Illinois, 
JOHN B. ANDERSON, wrote about this 
threat to good government in yesterday’s 
Chicago Tribune. I insert his statement 
in the RECORD: 
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SPECTER OF RULE BY Caucus 
(By John B. Anderson) 

The chief deputy whip in the House of 
Representatives, Rep. John Brademas [D., 
Ind.], recently advised the nation’s governors 
they should start thinking about the prospect 
of what he termed “congressional govern- 
ment” in the next two years—a situation in 
which a House controlled by 300 Democrats 
[there are now 247] would confront a much- 
weakened Presidency. 

If the Democratic prescription for “con- 
gressional government” is filled at the polls 
this fall, this country could well be launched 
on a backward course to the “New Deal— 
Great Society” eras in terms of domestic 
policy—a new proliferation of inflationary 
federal grant programs, and a corresponding 
elimination of “New Federalism” programs of 
decentralization, including the repeal of fed- 
eral revenue-sharing with state and local 
governments. Such legislative directions will 
predictably be charted by a “veto-proof,” 
Democratic-controlled “congressional govern- 
ment.” 

But a second consideration is how the 
Congress itself will change the manner in 
which it processes legislation. I think there 
is cause for serious concern about the poten- 
tial impact of “congressional government.” 

In 1885, an obscure professor at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Woodrow Wilson, wrote 
“Congressional Government: A Study in 
American Politics.” In his book Wilson advo- 
cated a Congress patterned after the British 
parliamentary system: Congressional com- 
mittees would be composed solely of members 
of the majority party, subject to strict discip- 
linary actions if they deviated from the party 
line. 

Perhaps not coincidentally, Wilson’s pre- 
scription for congressional government came 
closest to fulfillment during his tenure as 
President of the United States. Historians 
record the period 1911-1915 as the era of 
secret “King Caucus.” 

Democrats took control of the House in the 
fall elections of 1910. The new Democratic 
speaker of the House was Champ Clark of 
Missouri, but the real power behind the 
throne of King Caucus was Oscar Underwood 
of Alabama, who was both the House major- 
ity leader and chairman of the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee and the party com- 
mittee which selected members for all House 
committees. 

Underwood exercised his considerable pow- 
ers thru the Democratic Caucus in the 
House which passed resolutions right and 
left instructing committees on what bills 
they would and would not consider, and in- 
structing Democratic members how to vote 
on floor amendments. 

History has a way of repeating itself, and 
we are already beginning to witness the re- 
emergence of King Caucus in the House to- 
day, a development which is bound to be 
accelerated if the Democrats should control 
300 seats in the next Congress. 

While the Democrats have only resorted 
once in recent years to the caucus two- 
thirds vote rule to bind members’ votes on 
the House floor, they are now employing a 
more subtle device to restore the iron-grip 
of King Caucus over the legislative process: 
issuing binding instructions to Democratic 
members on committees with respect to leg- 
islation under consideration. This procedure, 
which was used most effectively during the 
Underwood regime, requires only a major- 
ity vote of those present in a caucus. 

What this means is that if only a bare 
quorum or half the total Democratic House 
membership was present in a caucus, as few 
as 63 Democrats could constitute a majority 
vote for the purpose of issuing binding in- 
structions to Democratic members of com- 
mittees. 
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The most recent example of King Caucus 
occurred on May 15 when the caucus, by a 
voice vote, instructed both the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee and the 
members of the Rules Committee, to make 
only two Democratic amendments in order 
to an oil tax bill reported from the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Because both the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee and some Democrats 
on the Rules Committee are not happy with 
these instructions and a fierce intra-party 
battle is now raging as to whether they are 
binding, the measure has not yet been 
cleared for floor action, and the American 
people are being denied the “windfall prof- 
its tax” in ofl companies which they hold 
has been promised by April. 

More of the same can be expected in the 
next Congress if the Democrats are given 
their “congressional government” of 300 
Democrats in the House. The American peo- 
ple should consider well what this might 
mean to our representative democracy as 
we know it. 

Finally, one must remember that King 
Caucus reigns in secrecy, behind closed 
doors. If the legislative business of the coun- 
try is permitted to be dictated from behind 
closed caucus doors, I fear there will be fur- 
ther erosion of confidence in Congress at a 
time when it is already at one of its lowest 
points in history. 


OLDER AMERICANS COMMUNITY 
SERVICES EMPLOYMENT PRO- 
GRAM IMPLEMENTED AS CON- 
GRESS INTENDED 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
rush of other business may at times 
cause us to overlook the small steps by 
which government is made truly respon- 
sive and programs executed as we in 
Congress intended. Just this month, the 
employment program for older Ameri- 
cans is getting underway after narrow- 
ly escaping destruction, and I rise with 
pleasure to mark another victory against 
what our distinguished colleague in the 
other body, the junior Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK) has called 
Operation Mangle of the Nixon admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Speaker, the older American com- 
munity service employment program, of 
which I am speaking, was begun as a 
demonstration as part of Operation 
Mainstream under authority of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. Through nation- 
al contractors, thousands of jobs were de- 
veloped for older workers. While Opera- 
tion Mainstream continued, the Select 
Education Subcommittee, which I have 
the honor to chair, helped develop sepa- 
rate legislation which finally became law 
last year to give this program its own 
separate identity and a permanent basis 
as title IX of the Older Americans Com- 
prehensive Services Amendments of 1973, 
Public Law 93-29. 

Despite the intent of both the House 
and the Senate that the 1974 appropria- 
tion of $10 million for title CX go to con- 
tinue the work of the successful national 
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contractors who had operated the Main- 
stream demonstrations, the Labor De- 
partment announced that it had, uni- 
laterally, decided to allocate the funds to 
the States. 

When I first heard of this intention, 
which gave the appearance of an effort 
to end the role of the national contrac- 
tors without any replacements of equal 
competence, I wrote Assistant Secretary 
of Labor William Kolberg, and I shall 
include my letter later in these remarks. 

The Labor Department persisted in 
its intention until almost the end of the 
fiscal year, ignoring explicit language 
in reports of both Houses of Congress di- 
recting that the national contractors be 
used to begin the employment program. 
Only after a final warning from the con- 
ference committee on the second supple- 
mental 1974 Labor-HEW appropriation 
bill, did the Labor Department recant its 
intentions. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to report 
that the Labor Department is now going 
ahead with contracts to the national 
organizations that have done such a fine 
job with the older worker programs so 
far: National Farmers’ Union, National 
Council of Senior Citizens, National Re- 
tired Teachers Association, National 
Council on Aging, and the U.S. Forest 
Service. The final regulations reflecting 
this shift of views, reported in the letter 
from Assistant Secretary Kolberg, which 
I shall also insert in the Record, were 
published in the June 10, 1974, Federal 
Register. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that all my col- 
leagues will be gratified to know that 
once again the Nixon administration has 
been caught in the act of dismantling— 
consciously or otherwise—an excellent 
program to serve one of America’s vul- 
nerable groups. Only the most vigorous 
work by Members and interested citizens 
has averted what might have been an- 
other Operation Mangle. 


I insert in the Recor at this point the 


text of the two letters to which I have’ 


referred. 

SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 

April 25, 1974. 
Mr. WILLIAM H, KOLBERG, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KOLBERG: As you know, the Select 
Education Subcommittee which I have the 
honor to chair, added an employment pro- 
gram for senior citizens as Title IX of the 
Older Americans Act in the Comprehensive 
Older Americans Services Amendments of 
1973, Public Law 93-29. As funds for begin- 
ning this program in your Department were 
voted in the first 1974 supplemental appro- 
priation bill, I am writing about the plans 


of your Department for carrying out the leg- 
islation. 


I have noted, in particular, the comments 
first voiced by the Senate appropriations 
committee in its report on the first supple- 
mental, and later echoed in the House re- 
port on the second supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. In both cases, these committees 
have suggested that national contractors 
which have operated successful older worker 
programs under Operation Mainstream be in- 
volved in the beginning of Title IX projects 
also. The Senate wrote that it “expects the 
Department to utilize the national contracts 
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approach in order to expedite the start-up of 
this program.” The House recently added its 
voice on the subject, saying that “the Com- 
mittee expects the Title IX program to be 
administered primarily through national 
contracts, as intended by the 1974 Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act.” 

I am of course aware that the authorizing 
legislation directs the Secretary of Labor to 
require Title IX projects to be coordinated 
with other manpower and unemployment 
projects under this and other acts, although 
since the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act was not passed at that time, it 
is not specifically mentioned. There are sev- 
eral further references in Title IX to author- 
ity for coordination, joint applications, and 
other devices for relating manpower efforts. 
None of the language seems to me to pre- 
clude the use of national contractors. 

I should say that while CETA has yet to 
be established as an operating venture with 
regulations and administrative mechanisms 
fully in place, and as such has no track 
record, I hesitate to require any program de- 
signed to aid a specific vulnerable population 
group such as the elderly, to compete with 
all other claimants for limited manpower 
dollars. The experience with general revenue 
sharing is illuminating; the General Ac- 
counting Office has told Representtaive Pep- 
per of Florida that only a fraction of one 
percent of these funds was allocated to the 
benefit of older people. If that is evidence of 
the solicitude of general purpose government 
for vulnerable groups, then I feel con- 
strained to work hard to maintain Title IX 
as @ separate program, administered through 
other channels. Will state and local govern- 
ment do any better for the older worker 
under manpower revenue sharing than they 
did for the older American under general 
revenue sharing? 

I have been most distressed, in view of the 
language in the two reports I quoted above, 
to see the third draft of regulations for Title 
IX with a governing memo dated April 23 
which states in subpart B, section 7, that 
“the Secretary shall designate the State as 
the presumptive project sponsor under the 
Act. . . .” I believe there has been ample 
time to alter these draft rules to take ac- 
count of the concerns of both House and 
Senate Appropriation Committees. 

I will look forward to hearing from you 
immediately on this matter, and to hearing 
how you propose to alter these regulations 
to conform to the intent of Congress. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN BrapeMmas, Chairman. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1974. 
Hon, JOHN BrapeMas, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRADEMAS+ I am taking 
this opportunity to personally inform you 
of recent Departmental policy decisions af- 
fecting the implementation of Title IX of the 
Older Americans Act, 

On June 3, 1974, Secretary of Labor Peter 
J. Brennan signed regulations implementing 
Title IX of the Older Americans Act which 
will permit the immediate allocation of $10 
million appropriated by Congress to provide 
part-time employment for approximately 
3,800 older workers. 

In accordance with the intent of Congress 
the regulations specify that this program will 
be implemented in Fiscal Year 1974 primarily 
through the utilization of national organi- 
zations presently sponsoring similar success- 
ful older worker programs. 

The Manpower Administration is now pro- 
ceeding to develop the appropriate contracts 
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and grants which will be executed prior to 
the end of the fiscal year. The funds appro- 
priated will be distributed equitably among 
the States and Territories in accordance with 
the formula contained in the Act. 

The regulations also call for the close coor- 
dination of this program for older workers 
with other older worker programs and ac- 
tivities sponsored by units of State and lo- 
cal governments acting as prime sponsors un- 
der the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) of 1973. Liaison will 
also be established with State and area agen- 
cies and commissions on aging which are 
supported under the Older Americans Act. 

In the event that you wish more specific 
information relative to this program activity, 
please let me know. 

Your interest in Department of Labor man- 
power programs is appreciated. If you have 
any questions or comments pertaining to 
these matters, please do not hesitate to bring 
them to my attention. 

Sincerely, 
Wit11aM H. KOLBERG, 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower. 


REAL ESTATE PROCEDURES ACT— 
REFORM OR RETREAT? 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Representative STEPHENS attacked the 
joint supplemental views of eight Mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee published in the Committee re- 
port on H.R. 9989, the Real Estate Settle- 
ment Procedures Act of 1974. The bill 
was introduced by Mr. STEPHENS, was 
reported out of committee July 3, and is 
scheduled for floor action in the House 
within the next few days. 

The supplemental views in question 
were signed by me and by Chairman 
PATMAN, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. 
KocH, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Fauntroy, and 
Mr. STARK, Separate similar supplemen- 
tal views were presented by Mr. MOAKLEY 
and Mr. MCKINNEY. 

The main thrust of the joint statement 
labeled H.R. 9989 as an anticonsumer, 
antisettlement reform bill, the effect of 
which is to shield the very people respon- 
sible for abusive real estate settlement 
practices that have bilked homebuyers 
and homeowners out of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9989 would do this 
because it would eliminate the only Fed- 
eral authority in existence to regulate 
maximum settlement costs—in this case 
maximum settlement costs applied to 
FHA and VA residential mortgage trans- 
actions whenever the need to do so exists. 
That authority was granted to the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment under section 701 of the Emerg- 
ency Home Finance Act of 1970. Section 
102(c) of Mr. STEPHENS’ bill, H.R. 9989, 
would repeal section 701. 

Thus, although there are a number of 
provisions in H.R. 9989 which would re- 
quire advance disclosure of settlement 
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cost information and prohibit abusive 
settlement practices, the measure would 
lack any teeth whatsoever to hold settle- 
ment costs to a reasonable and fair level. 
In effect, the measure would largely serve 
to inform homebuyers and homeowners 
of the degree to which they are being 
ripped off by unscrupulous settlement at- 
torneys, title insurance companies, real 
estate agents, lenders and others who 
provide settlement services or are in- 
volved in settlement proceedings. 

The situation is made even more pa- 
thetic by the fact that HUD has failed 
to use the authority to regulate settle- 
ment costs for FHA and VA mortgage 
transactions, even though a study which 
HUD authorized and conclusions which 
the Department drew from it, clearly 
show the need for regulation in wide 
areas of the nation. HUD actually went 
so far as to issue proposed maximum 
settlement costs for six metropolitan 
areas but never implemented them. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be pointed out 
that every spokesman for the settlement 
industry who testified at hearings on 
settlement reform legislation backed 
H.R. 9989 without reservation. They did 
so because they were willing to trade the 
requirements for advance disclosure of 
settlement cost information and the pro- 
hibition against certain abusive practices 
for repeal of HUD’s authority to regu- 
late maximum settlement charges for 
FHA and VA residential mortgage trans- 
actions. In short, they are willing to pay 
the small price of disclosure for elimi- 
nating the prospect of strong regulation, 
something that could occur by a simple 
administrative decision on the part of 
HUD either now or when a new adminis- 
tration takes office. 

It should also be pointed out that every 
major consumer organization in the 
country opposes adoption of H.R. 9989 
so long as it contains a provision to re- 
peal HUD’s authority to regulate maxi- 
mum settlement charges for FHA and 
VA mortgages. Those organizations are: 

The AFL-CIO, the Communications 
Workers, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, the United Steelworkers, 
Amalgamated Meatcutters, Consumer 
Federation of America, National Con- 
sumers Congress, Congress Watch, Pub- 
lic Citizens Litigation, and the National 
Homebuyers and Homeowners Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. STEPHENS contends that elimina- 
tion of section 701 authority would still 
leave FHA and VA with the power to 
regulate settlement costs in particular 
mortgage transactions. By this he means 
that FHA and WA, if they ever are so 
inclined, can disapprove mortgage insur- 
ance or guarantees in individual cases 
where excessive settlement charges are 
found. Essentially, this means that FHA 
and VA can act to prohibit excessive 
charges only in single, isolated cases, and 
would have no power to establish maxi- 
mum cost standards for entire communi- 
ties or regions where excessive charges 
were being made. It is obvious that reg- 
ulation confined to individual transac- 
tions of residential mortgage programs 
which insured or guaranteed more than 
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half a million one-to-four family unit 
mortgages in 1973, would for all intents 
and purposes be very cumbersome and 
utterly ineffective. 

This point was brought forcefully 
home when the Wall Street Journal on 
July 5, 1972, reported that in proposing 
maximum settlement charges for six 
metropolitan areas, HUD said maximum 
savings could run as high as $318 in 
Cleveland, Ohio; $407 in Newark, N.J.; 
$591 in San Francisco, Calif.; $509 in 
Seattle, Wash.; $276 in St. Louis, Mo.; 
$451 in the Maryland-Virginia suburbs 
of Washington, D.C.; and $394 in the 
District of Columbia itself. 

Another indication of possible savings 
was given in a study conducted by Sen- 
ator PROXMIRE, who found that the 41 
largest title insurance companies in the 
country received a total of $299 million 
in premiums in 1970, but paid out less 
than 3 percent of their gross income 
in claims. 

Despite these circumstances, Mr. STE- 
PHENS asserts that— 

It has never been found that abusive and 
fraudulent real estate settlement practices 
are widespread and are resulting in exces- 
sive costs in many areas of the country. 


Why, then, did HUD propose them for 
the six of the largest metropolitan areas 
of the country as a pilot effort for reg- 
ulation of FHA and VA settlement costs 
in all areas where it determines the need 
exists? 

Mr. STEPHENS presents a lengthy ra- 
tionale to support his claim that Congress 
never intended to give HUD authority 
to regulate maximum settlement charges 
for FHA and VA residential mortgage 
transactions when it adopted section 701 
of the Emergency Home Finance Act. 

The gentleman from Georgia should 
read the act, which directs HUD and the 
VA— 
to prescribe standards governing the amount 
of settlement costs allowable in connection 
with the financing of such housing in any 

. . geographic area. Such standards shall 
. . . be based on the Secretary's and the 
administrators’ estimates of the reasonable 
charge for necessary services involved in set- 
tlements for particular classes of mortgages 
and loans. 


It seems to me this clearly says that 
maximum rates will be established and 
enforced wherever existing rates are un- 
reasonable, in other words, regulation 
where needed. 

In its report on settlement costs, which 
section 701 directed the two agencies to 
conduct, HUD and the VA stated that 
pursuant to section 701, they intended to 
immediately “establish maximum allow- 
able charges for all individual settlement 
cost items paid by both the buyer and 
seller, except loan discount payments and 
costs fixed by State and local statutes, 
for identifiable housing market areas. 
Government insurance or guarantee will 
not be issued in any case in which charges 
exceed any one of the maximums.” 

The above item was listed as No. 1 
in a schedule of proposed actions and 
recommendations by HUD. 

Mr. STEPHENS states there is no evi- 
dence that congressional action on set- 
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tlement reform serves to motivate State 
legislatures to move along the same lines. 
The following excerpts from letters re- 
ceived by the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee should dispell 
that assertion: 


One of our State Senators has requested 
us to prepare legislation designed to regulate 
home mortgage closing costs, particularly 
title insurance rates, and he has advised us 
that you may have prepared similar legisla- 
tion on the Federal level. If a copy of your 
proposed draft is available, we would greatly 
appreciate your sending one to us. 

JANE R, HARRIS, 
Attorney, Legislative Service Divi- 
sion, Florida State Senate. 


I understand that Congressman Patman 
has introduced, or is planning to introduce 
legislation in the field of home financing— 
specifically in the area of closing, or settle- 
ment costs. If this is so, we would appre- 
ciate having a copy of this legislation, and 
any relevant material, as we are presently 
engaged in a study of closing costs in Cali- 
fornia. 

We are attempting to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in this field at the Federal level, 
as a balancing point to whatever action we 
take at the state level. 

STEVE POWLESLAND, 
Department of Consumer Affairs, 
State of California, Division of 
Consumer Affairs. 


I am doing research on settlement costs. 
It is my understanding that the House 
Banking and Currency Committee held hear- 
ings earlier this year on settlement costs. 
Could you please have the Committee send 
me the record of the hearings? 

Any help and information you can give 
me is greatly appreciated. Thank you for your 
time and consideration. 

CRAIG PARKER,, 
Staff Assistant, Department of Com- 
munity Affairs and Economic De- 
velopment, State of Delaware. 


I have read with a great deal of approval 
H.R. 13337 [92nd Congress] introduced by 
you, and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, especially that portion 
requiring the payment of interest to persons 
making periodic payments into escrow ac- 
counts to be used for the payment of taxes, 
amortization and interest on such mortgages. 
I enclose herewith a copy of a proposed bill 
now pending before the New York Legisla- 
ture designated S. 767 and A. 844 calling for 
similar relief. ... 

Louis J, LEFKOWITZ, 
Attorney General, State of New York. 


Settlement reform legislation was, in 
fact, adopted during the last sessions of 
the New York, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Maryland and North Carolina Legis- 
latures. It is true that for the most part, 
these measures dealt with the required 
payment of interest on escrow accounts, 
a point that Mr. STEPHENS would have us 
believe has nothing to do with settlement 
reform. To this I would simply point to a 
provision of his own bill which prohibits 
excessive payments into escrow accounts 
and also directs the Federal Reserve 
Board to conduct a study to determine 
the feasibility of requiring that escrow 
accounts be interest bearing. To the con- 
trary, Measures dealing with escrow ac- 
counts are very much in the area of 
settlement reform and legislative action 
on this subject at the State level is part 
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of the overall effort to achieve settle- 
ment reform. 

Mr. STEPHENS would have us believe 
that after conducting a massive study of 
settlement costs in selected areas across 
the Nation, and after proposing maxi- 
mum settlement charges for six metro- 
politan areas, based on the findings of 
that study, HUD finally saw the light 
and backed away from implementation 
because it found that regulation would 
be “unwise and unworkable.” 

It is interesting to note that this posi- 
tion is exactly opposite that held by Sec- 
retary Romney, who launched the HUD 
study and publicly declared that the De- 
partment should regulate maximum 
charges. It is also interesting to note that 
officials of HUD began to say regulation 
wasn’t possible after Romney left the 
Department, and after the Department 
was deluged with protests from those in 
the settlement industry who declared 
that they really did not think there was 
any reason at all to establish maximum 
charges. 

Mr. Speaker, I will close this statement 
by simply saying that the Washington 
Post reported on June 4, 1972, that the 
Board of Governors of the American Bar 
Association, under the leadership of ABA 
President Leon Jaworski, 2 years ago 
supported adoption of settlement reform 
legislation which would require HUD to 
set maximum settlement costs for FHA 
and VA residential mortgages. 

We should amend H.R. 9989 to retain 
HUD's authority to regulate these 
charges and thereby send the Depart- 
ment a message to go into action imme- 


diately. 


ENDING FEDERAL CONTROL OF 
THE AIRWAVES 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, at the pres- 
ent time the Federal Government pos- 
Sesses monopoly power over the air- 
waves, effectively determining who shall 
be able to own and operate television 
and radio stations and the manner in 
which such operation is to be conducted. 

Such monopoly power on the part of 
Government is said to be in the “public 
interest.” After all, the advocates of such 
monopoly control tell us, it is “we” our- 
selves who have the authority to make 
decisions. 

Prof. Murray Rothbard argues that 
the collective term “we” has— 
“enabled an ideological camouflage to be 
thrown over the reality of political life. If 
“we are the Government,” then anything a 
government does to an individual is not only 
just and untyrannical it is also “voluntary” 
on the part of the individual concerned. If 
the Government has incurred a huge public 
debt which must be paid by taxing one group 
for the benefit of another, this reality of bur- 
den is obscured by saying that “we owe it to 
ourselves.” 


Dr. Rothbard concludes: 
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We are not the government... the gov- 
ernment does not in any accurate sense 
‘represent’ the majority of the people, but 
even if it did, even if 70 per cent of the peo- 
ple decided to murder the remaining 30 per 
cent, this would still be murder and would 
not be voluntary suicide on the part of the 
slaughtered minority... 


In 1927 the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion was set up, not merely to act as 
policeman for property-rights violators 
but to establish criteria by which Gov- 
ernment approval would be given to op- 
erators of radio frequencies. A revised 
form of this law, in 1934, established the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and established the Government policy 
that remains in operation today. 

In an important article entitled “Con- 
trol of the Airwaves,” Chris Hocker, a 
senior in English at Stanford University, 
notes that— 

Those guidelines included the definition of 
the airwaves as ‘public’ property, to be op- 
erated in the public interest, convenience or 
necessity. Thus, ownership of the airwaves, 
which had never been clearly defined up tg 
that time, was explicitly vested in the federal 
government... 


Urging that Government withdraw 
from the field of controlling our com- 
munications media, Mr. Hocker declares 
that— 


In the absence of constant government 
pressure to conform to the State’s idea of 
what constitutes ‘good’ broadcasting (which 
is constantly changing anyway), each broad- 
caster will be free to diversify or to specialize, 
as he sees fit and as the impartial pressures 
of the market indicate. Thus, there can be 
in one geographical area a station for blacks, 
for chicanos, for conservatives, for radicals— 
in short, a broadcast system that mirrors the 
rest of the communications media with their 
specialized forms and wide range of choice. 


Mr. Hocker’s thought provoking arti- 
cle appears in the Stanford Independ- 
ent’s March 1973 issue. I wish to share 
this article with my colleagues and in- 
sert it into the Recorp at this time: 

CONTROL OF THE AIRWAVES 
(By Chris Hocker) 


(“If censorship and the suppression of 
free speech ever get established in this coun- 
try, they will have originated in radio and 
television.”—Ayn Rand, “The Property Sta- 
tus of Airwaves” in Capitalism: The Un- 
known Ideal.) 

Anyone sensitive to the encroachments 
of government on the private lives of its 
citizens should realize the obvious, almost 
simplistic truth of that statement. The gov- 
ernment of the United States does now and 
has for over forty years exercised a degree 
of direct control over the communications 
airwaves. Yet, many so-called “civil libertar- 
ians” are in the forefront of those demand- 
ing an even greater and more direct control 
by the State, while “free market” libertar- 
ians often view the problem as minor or 
even nonexistent, preferring to wait until 
“after the revolution” to handle such ques- 
tions. 

But in many ways, the problem of State 
control over the airwaves illustrates the 
myriad difficulties facing libertarians in the 
battle to re-establish private direction in all 
spheres of economic and socio-political life. 
Those arguments that are used in favor of 
State control of the airwaves are similar to 
those used in the advocacy of other controls. 
And one of the most blatant forms of govern- 
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ment encroachment is in the communica- 
tions field. 

Government control over radio and tele- 
vision traces back to the mid-1920’s, when 
radio was in the early stages of its develop- 
ment. As fledgling stations began to operate 
predictable conflicts came to the surface. 
Some operators practiced a form of “air 
piracy,” that is, they jammed the frequen- 
cies of their competitors, disabling them, and 
thus violated their airspace. This problem, 
though real, was hardly epidemic, and un- 
derstandable in light of the novelty of the 
radio industry at that time. Radio opera- 
tors could reasonably have been expected, 
with maturity, to establish voluntary guide- 
lines within the industry preventing such 
violation of rights. In any case, these viola- 
tions were used as justification for the initial 
forms of government intervention—the State 
as policeman, ensuring that air rights would 
be respected. 

BUSINESS INTERESTS 


This reasoning, though acceptable, evi- 
dently did not comprise the sole motivation 
of the pro-regulation forces. Already, some 
businessmen who were becoming prominent 
in the radio field were seeking to establish 
their dominant positions with the help of 
the government. They found an ally in 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce un- 
der President Coolidge. In 1927 the Federal 
Radio Commission was set up, not merely 
to act as “policeman” for property-rights 
violators, but to establish criteria by which 
government approval would be given to oper- 
ators of radio frequencies. A revised form of 
this law, in 1934, established the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC), and 
laid the groundwork and guidelines for gov- 
ernment policy that remains in operation 
today. 

Those guidelines included the definition 
of the airwaves as “public” property, to be 
operated in “the public interest, conveni- 
ence, or necessity.” Thus, ownership of the 
airwaves, which had never been clearly de- 
fined up to that time, was explicitly vested 
in the federal government, to be operated in 
the “public interest.” Licenses would be giy- 
en for a period of three years to those ap- 
plicants who met with the approval of the 
FCC, a seven-man board of authorities ap- 
pointed by the President and subject to no 
Congressional assent. 

Although there is difficulty in determin- 
ing the amount of influence-peddling on the 
part of certain businessmen on behalf of 
government control in order to shore up their 
own interests, the effect of regulation has 
been the same as if that were the sole mo- 
tivation. The FCC has never been a strong 
authority: licenses are granted upon proof 
of financial stability and a cursory assur- 
ance of “responsibility” and demands made 
upon the licensees have not been great. On 
the surface, in fact, it would appear that 
FCC power has been nominal, and that the 
broadcast industry has progressed just as if 
it had been operating on the marketplace 
all along. 

A FREE MARKET? 

A contrast made between the broadcast 
communication industry and those indus- 
tries which have experienced little or no 
State control, however, reveals great dif- 
ferences in result. Classic market compe- 
tition within a fleld of production unfailing- 
ly results in a wide range of choice for the 
consumer, if the product is adaptable to 
change, improvement, and diversity; or, in 
the case of other products, competition pro- 
vides for general consumer satisfaction with 
one, two, or three major producers, usually 
due to low price and efficiency of production. 
Clearly, the broadcast industry under a 
market set-up would fall into the first cate- 
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gory, offering the potential for a multi- 
faceted variety of radio and television pro- 
grams, each appealing to consumers of vary- 
ing habits, lifestyles, and preferences. The 
broadcast industry should have developed 
along lines similar to the magazine-publish- 
ing industry, in which a multitude of pub- 
lications, appealing both to mass and select 
audiences, flourish (barring government in- 
terference in the form of prohibitive postal 
rates, etc.). 

Radio and especially television have not 
developed like this, however. In fact, the 
most frequently-heard complaints concern- 
ing the industry run along the lines of: “All 
programming is the same—lousy;" “There's 
not enough attention paid to minorities and 
interest groups;" “The industry is controlled 
by a few big corporations, and all they're out 
for is profit.” Such complaints are certainly 
not reflective of a free market offering a 
wide range of choice. 

The latter two statements, though gener- 
alizations, are demonstrably true, for the 
viewpoints of large portions of the popula- 
tion are given a best token representation 
both in entertainment and news program- 
ming. Certainly, three large corporations 
dominate the television industry, and their 
concern is profit, profit of the sort backed 
by State power and not by the free inter- 
action of the marketplace. And, although 
the first complaint is admittedly a subjec- 
tive judgment, the mediocre similarity 
among most programming is undeniable. 
Yet, those who complain the loudest are 
usually those who advocate stronger govern- 
ment control over the industry, not realizing 
that it is the action of the State, in collabo- 
ration with those corporations which derive 
benefit from their status of artificial oligop- 
oly, which has brough about this sorry state 
of affairs. 

ARGUMENTS FOR CONTROL 


The general arguments advanced in favor 
of stronger government control are these: 
1) the airwaves are limited in number; there 
are not enough of them to go around, so 
that they must be made “public” property 
in the interests of “fairness; 2) the giant 
corporations now controlling the industry 
are unresponsive to the public and must be 
made responsive by government action. 

The fallacy of 1) is obvious, for scarcity 
is a fact of economic life, and not a reason 
for government control. All physical re- 
sources are limited, some more than others. 
There are fewer sources of precious metals, 
for example, than air frequencies; should 
they, then, be nationalized, put under gov- 
ernment direction, for the “public good”? 
The logical extension of the “limited-air- 
wave” argument is nationalization of all re- 
sources. In addition, the notion of “public” 
property is a fallacy in itself, for “public” 
property must be the property of government 
officials. Otherwise, an individual would be 
free to sell his share of “public” property, an 
option which he most definitely does not 
have. 

The problems with the second argument 
are more complex, for the largest broadcast 
corporations are not “responsive” in the 
sense that they do not provide opportunity 
for all points of view to be expressed to the 
satisfaction of all. While in a market system 
no private concern is obligated to present a 
point of view which it disagrees, the absence 
of the marketplace and the presence of 
State-enforced oligopoly renders the rights 
of these quasi-private corporations illegiti- 
mate. The present system is in effect a 
government sanction of the limitation of 
free speech. 


TOTALITARIAN RESULT 


It certainly does not follow from this, 
however, that further government control 
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will alleviate the ills created by that control. 
Every historical instance of increased gov- 
ernment intervention demonstrates the ab- 
surdity of such a claim. Since it is in the 
direct interests of the regulated companies 
to exercise political control over the regu- 
lator, only a totalitarian commission exist- 
ing within a framework of an all-powerful 
state could consistently resist this pressure. 
This would mean, of course, direct govern- 
ment control over the airwaves, with licens- 
ing and the lip-service paid to “responsibil- 
ity” swept away. 

State-run broadcasting industries do exist 
in other nations, of course, either as out- 
and-out government extensions, or as state 
“corporations” with nominal independence, 
but still retaining virtual monopoly power 
and a recourse to governmental coercion. 
To be sure, some of these State-run enter- 
prises are “benevolent,” operating with a 
high degree of attentiveness to public de- 
sire and presenting programming that has 
been labeled “higher” in quality than that 
available in the United States. However, the 
utter lack of a guarantee against State ret- 
rogression in the form of censorship and 
other abuses argues strongly against such 
“benevolent” control for all but the most 
trusting (or ambitious), and, aside from 
that, who is to define what “good” program- 
ming is? Is the State necessarily more 
Knowledgeable, tasteful, or correct than the 
individual consumer? 

The arguments in favor of increased gov- 
ernment control have been and can be shown 
to promise at least the potential for a far 
greater evil than the already-considerable 
evil facing us at present. Semi-control, such 
as the FCC, is unworkable in terms of pro- 
viding diversity and “responsiveness” to dif- 
fering viewpoints, while the total control 
is a danger that cannot even be considered 
by those whose interest is freedom. 


THE ALTERNATIVE 


The alternative proposal is no control at 
all, or at most, retention of police power to 
prevent the unlikely occurrence of property- 
right violation. Assuming such a system, the 
airwaves, both radio and television, would be 
open to anyone with the resources to own 
them, just as in the marketing of any prod- 
uct or service. Take as an example the hypo- 
thetical case of a city with five radio stations, 
all of which operate on the free market (there 
would be of course, dozens more radio and 
television stations than five, plus cable out- 
lets, etc.). Assume that the city maintains a 
wide cross-section of American society: rich, 
poor, minorities, interest groups, youth, and 
so on. Methods of financing the stations in- 
clude, but are not limited to, advertising, 
fund-raising, promotional activities, and 
even exclusion devices such as de-scramblers 
which permit market pricing to work. 

Obviously, programming will vary from 
station to station, unless the listening mar- 
ket is so homogeneous as to demand the 
same thing from each station. Station A will 
emphasize rock music, for example, while 
Station B will take classical music. Station C 
will devote itself to news, D to public affairs, 
and E to general programming without spe- 
cialization. Given a 14-hour prime-time 
broadcast day (8 A.M. to 10 P.M.), there will 
be 70 prime time broadcast hours per day 
available to the city for various programming 
calculated to attract varying markets, as well 
as 50 broadcast hours which are not prime 
time. Certainly, this much time should be 
sufficient for the representation of all desires 
in the marketing area. 

But assume that this is not the case. As- 
sume that a minority group, Americans of 
Ruritanian extraction, believe that they are 
systematically excluded from representation 
on the city air channels. They never hear 
Ruritanian music, there are no programs 
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broadcast in Ruritanian, and news coverage 
ignores the problems of the Ruritanian- 
American community. What is their re- 
course? 

The most obvious solution would be for 
them to take advantage of a radio frequency 
that was not then in use, setting up facilities 
that would enable them to broadcast inde- 
pendently of the other five stations in the 
city. For such minority group, a station of 
low wattage would probably be sufficient for 
the dissemination of information, cultural 
affairs, etc., that would be of interest only 
to the Ruritanian community. In fact, just 
such a low-wattage station existed recently 
in Los Angeles, which operated out of a large 
closet. This so-called “pirate” station was 
discovered and banned by communications 
authorities for operating without “proper” 
government sanction. Even in the absence of 
an air frequency, cable facilities, which do 
not require air waves for broadcasting, offer 
virtually unlimited opportunities. 

Or, if such solutions for some reason are 
impossible, they could attempt to buy one of 
the existing radio stations. Perhaps Station 
B, for example, has been losing money and 
desires to sell its interests. The oppressed 
group might buy it and feature programming 
that will appeal to Ruritanians, although 
they may find that their appeal will need to 
be widened in order for them to stay in busi- 
ness. But what if no one will sell to them, or 
they are unable to raise enough money to 
buy a station? Then, the Ruritanians may 
take other forms of economic action per- 
missable on the free market—boycotting the 
stations, urging others to boycott, exert- 
ing citizen (not political) pressure on the 
stations, joining with other minority groups 
in order to pool resources, etc. It is unlikely 
that all five stations will decide to ignore the 
mounting Ruritanian pressure, for at least 
one station will realize that such pressure 
represents a potential market and will 
acquiesce to the Ruritanian demands for 
economic reasons, Even if the highly un- 
likely possibility of all five stations delib- 
erately combining against the Ruritanian 
community occurs, this arrangement will be 
less than permanent, since continued public 
pressure and changes in economic fortune 
will undoubtedly crack such a combination 
in a relatively short time. 


CURRENT SYSTEM 


Even assuming the worst possible situa- 
tion—that of a short-term union formed for 
the express purpose of keeping Ruritanian- 
Americans from the airwaves with no other 
recourse immediately available to the 
group—the current system of FCC control 
comes off as far worse. For one thing, broad- 
cast licenses carry a time span of three years 
(President Nixon has proposed extending this 
to five). Therefore, the Ruritanians would 
need to wait until the expiration of a sta- 
tion license in order to apply for such a 
license before the FCC. (It is legally possible 
for the FCC to revoke a license at any time; 
however, such an action has been a historical 
rarity.) Then, they would have to present 
their case before the FCC. That body may be 
under political pressure from the current 
licensee, and refuse to heed the plea of the 
minority group. Or, the members of the FCC 
may be prejudiced against Ruritanians 
themselves. 

Imagine, however, that it is license renewal 
time for one of the city’s stations, and the 
Ruritanians haye come before the FCC to 
present their case, and that the FCC is sym- 
pathetic. Suppose that the FCC renews the 
license of the station, including the admoni- 
tion that the station must devote a certain 
amount of broadcast time to Ruritanian- 
American affairs. 

Perhaps, then, the Ruritanian contingent 
is satisfied. But what if, in providing space 
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for them, the station must cut down or 
eliminate programming aimed at another 
group? In such a case, the entire cycle would 
begin again, except that the newly-ignored 
group must wait until license-renewal time. 

By demanding that a station must serve 
“the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity,” the government is suggesting that each 
station become all things to all groups. Such 
a command is clearly unworkable. In prac- 
tical terms, the granting of a license under 
such an admonition requires the value judg- 
ment of a government body as to what best 
serves the public interest, Even given good 
faith on the part of the regulatory body, some 
one or some group is going to be dissatisfied. 
But granting this good faith is dubious, since 
the commission is operating not only under 
the aegis of the government itself, but is also 
highly susceptible to direct political pressure 
from those who seek to enlist the aid of the 
State for their own benefit. Connected to this 
is the moral question of coercion: should a 
Station be forced to program according to the 
wishes and whims of the State? 


ABSENCE OF COERCION 


A reconsideration of the free-market ap- 
proach reveals a total absence of coercion, as 
well as a multitude of opportunities for each 
interest group to be represented on the air, 
opportunities which are not arranged or dic- 
tated at the whim of four bureaucrats (a 
majority of the FCC). To be sure, the lever 
in ensuring such representation is eco- 
nomic—but surely that is preferable to the 
myriad of conflicting political pressures 
which lie at the root of governmental deci- 
sion-making in a democracy. The market 
mechanism is impartial, and is far more likely 
to bring about a broadcast system that 
“serves the people” by anyone’s definition. 
And, clearly, the opportunities for unre- 
stricted and diverse utilization of the market 
mechanism is far greater in a real situation, 
with dozens of different broadcast outlets, 
than in the hypothetical instance of a large 
city with only five radio stations. 

In the absence of constant government 
pressure to conform to the State’s idea of 
what constitutes “good” broadcasting (which 
is constantly changing anyway), each broad- 
caster will be free to diversify or to specialize, 
as he sees fit and as the impartial pressures of 
the market indicate. Thus, there can be in one 
geographical area a station for blacks, for 
chicanos, for conservatives, for radicals—in 
short, a broadcast system that mirrors the 
rest of the communications media with their 
specialized forms and wide range of choice. 

And, most importantly, a free-enterprise 
broadcast industry will eliminate the always- 
present threat of direct government interven- 
tion in the form of censorship, or more subtle 
ways of abrogating freedom of speech. 

Returning the airwaves to the people—that 
is, returning them to the producers and con- 
sumers who may freely determine the range 
and variety of products in a free market— 
would mean a major step away from the in- 
creasingly blatant violation of individual 
rights and the ever-growing shadow of 1984. 


JOURNALISTIC INSTINCT 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of the National Observer for the week 
ending August 3, 1974, includes an article 
excerpted from the remarks by Mr. Ros- 
coe C. Born, vice editor of the Observer, 
at a convention of the Railroad Public 
Relations Association in Colorado 
Springs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Although Mr. Born’s message is di- 
rected to his colleagues in the newspaper 
fraternity, I thought it would be of in- 
terest to those Members who may have 
overlooked the article. 

I insert the text in the RECORD: 

JOURNALISTIC INSTINCTS To “GET” PEOPLE 

(By Roscoe C. Born) 


I may be read out of the newspaper frater- 
nity for this, because what I am about to say 
might be readily misunderstood as an attack 
on the press, I hope I will not be so misun- 
derstood. I am proud to be a journalist, and 
I am proud of the role journalism has played, 
on balance, in the preservation and develop- 
ment of the American system of self-govern- 
ment. But I must say this. 

I have come to the belief that there lurks 
in the character of nearly every journalist a 
fundamental flaw. I now believe that this 
flaw is probably there in even the most hon- 
orable and decent journalists, even though 
some have managed to overcome it in the 
Same way that decent and honorable men 
and women have learned, over the years, to 
suppress or mask some of their baser 
instincts. 

I suspect this flaw I am trying to describe 
is an inborn desire to “get” somebody, any- 
body; to publish a startling story that will 
result in an indictment, will get somebody 
fired, will get some public official ousted from 
office or defeated for re-election. A reporter 
who takes the hide off somebody in print 
reaps immense rewards and satisfactions. His 
colleagues praise him. His editors praise him. 
His nonjournalist friends suddenly are aware 
that he has done something remarkable, and 
they tell him about it. He may even win one 
of journalism's most famous awards. For it is 
a fact, known to journalists everywhere, that 
if one hopes to win a big award for reporting, 
one must be able to show that his stories got 
results; someone indicted, someone fired; 
someone ousted, someone sued. That is the 
path to journalistic glory. 

When I was a kid reporter in Topeka, Kan., 
I was very pleased one day when no less a 
person than Alf Landon walked into the 
newsroom, came directly to where I was 
sitting, and said: “Well, that story of yours 
sure rattled the cages.” It was a misunder- 
standing. I didn’t know Alf Landon per- 
sonally then, and he didn’t know me; he 
had mistaken me for the man whose desk 
I was occupying at that moment. But just 
the same. I felt a thrill that, for a minute 
there, a famous person was taking note that 
I had “rattled the cages” with a story. God 
knows, I wanted to rattle cages. And I don’t 
think that desire is peculiar to me—I think 
it is common to journalists everywhere. 

If this is true, how does it come to be? Are 
we so indoctrinated in journalism schools 
that we enter the field brain-washed? I dont 
suspect that for a moment. And I think it 
borders on lunacy to suggest that conspir- 
ing journalists get together and plot the 
downfall of the personage or that. Not con- 
spiracy is necessary. Journalists crave the 
thrill of the expose almost intuitively 
whether alone or in packs. 

I believe this may be an important factor 
that led most of us into journalism. Its 
not something we acquire after we be- 
come reporters. Rather, it may be that the 
seeds of this desire, nurtured in all of us, 
caused us to become reporters. 

I venture that if you polled all of the na- 
tions clergymen, something like 99.9 per 
cent of them would say they devoutly believe 
in God. They devoutly believe in God not 
because they are clergymen, but they are 
clergymen because they devoutly believe 
in God, And so, I suspect, do journalists al- 
most universally harbor the urge to “get” 
somebody, They became journalists because 
they have that urge. 

Well, is this instinct—if you'll permit a 
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loose use of that word—is this instinct 
among journalists to “get people entirely 
bad? I think not, If it were not for this drive, 
what would prompt journalists to fulfill 
their role in our society? Who would go 
about their daily lives alert to spot wrong- 
doing in public places and expose evil so that 
society might correct it? If any government 
were so high-handed as to conspire against 
the liberty of American citizens; to create a 
secret police unit to burgle their homes and 
offices and tap their telephones; to use such 
Government agencies as the FBI, the CIA, 
and the Internal Revenue Service as personal 
tools against their political foes—if we could 
possibly image such an evil government in 
the United States—who would be the most 
likely candidates to investigate and expose 
such a threat to our freedom? Would the 
Attorney General do it? Would the director 
of the FBI or the CIA or the IRS do it? 
Would the President himself do it? Not 
likely. Not necessarily. 

Only the journalist can be relied on to do 
it, and for that we have to thank—in part, 
at least—this drive or instinct the journalist 
has to rattle the cages, to “get” somebody, 
to topple the mightiest if the journalist is 
convinced he should be toppled. 

But there is the problem. How easily is 
the journalist convinced? How much of his 
investigation is prompted by his desire to 
“get” somebody, to rattle cages? Or, once 
triggered, does he print stories that are 
damaging and inflammatory only when he 
has sound, vertifiable information? Or does 
his instinct push him into irresponsible, 
premature publication? Is his judgment 
crippled, so that he is no longer able to dis- 
tinguish between fairness and unfairness? 
Are his stories loaded with prejudicial ad- 
jectives, deliberately uncomplimentary de- 
scriptions—outright distortions? How many 
reportorial investigations are started with 
the goal of simply determining the facts 
about a person or a situation? Or is the guilt 
of the target a foregone conclusion, so that 
only “facts” pointing to his guilt come to 
the reporter's clear-minded attention? 

I suggest that all too often the journalist 
who searches his conscience cannot answer 
those questions without admitting the truth 
of what I am saying. And I suggest that all 
of us, reporters and editors alike, should 
reach our consciences—regularly. 

I know of no other cure for it, This in- 
stinct cannot be banned by legislation. It 
will not disappear by changing the criteria 
by which great journalistic feats are judged 
and prizes awarded—although that might 
help. I think journalists must learn to be 
more self-critical; we must learn a bit of 
humility; we must stop telling ourselves in- 
cessantly how damned noble we are in every- 
thing we do. 

The conscience of the journalist must be 
pricked. He must stop and think and re- 
member that the right to gather and print 
information about people and institutions is 
an awesome power. And somehow we must 
come to realize that the abuse of our power 
can no more be tolerated than the abuse of 
the awesome power of the Presidency and 
the Government. 


THE RESIGNATION OPTION—1 YEAR 
LATER 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting for the Recorp, a number of 
articles detailing White House pressure 
on the Internal Revenue Service. 'This 
pressure was designed to bring the pow- 
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erful administrative measures of the IRS 
against those the White House consid- 
ered “enemies” or “uncooperative.” It is 
my contention that this evidence sub- 
stantiates the need for an independent 
IRS contained in my proposed legisla- 
tion, H.R. 14793. 
The articles follow: 
[From the Washington Post, July 31, 1974] 
THE RESIGNATION OPTION—1 YEAR LATER 


(By William Raspberry) 

A year ago, President Nixon could have re- 
signed “for the good of my country” and 
made it seem creditable. 

It was clear to some of us even then that 
he was deeply implicated in the Watergate 
coverup, although a lot of people saw the 
evidence as ambiguous. But many of those 
who saw the coverup implications as crystal 
clear still could have been persuaded that 
the coverup was a tactical error that, once 
begun, the President simply didn’t know how 
to stop. 

In fact, it was only a little less than a 
year ago that certain members of the Presi- 
dent's own party first suggested that resig- 
nation might not be a bad idea. 

He didn't take the advice then. The in- 
triguing question is: Is it too late now? And 
if it isn’t, how well would resignation serve 
the country? 

To take the second question first, the 
major objection to earlier calls for resigna- 
tion was that it would thwart the public's 
need to know just how much their govern- 
ment had been undermined. 

Resignation then would have left unre- 
solved the question of the President’s per- 
sonal involvement in the scandals and left 
us instead with a handful of scapegoats to 
be disgraced and forgotten, Unlike the Agnew 
case, there would have been no criminal plea 
for the President to make, no bill of par- 
ticulars to be made public. Resignation 
would have been the end of it. 

Those of us who saw the scandals as a 
threat to the American system of govern- 
ment—who, in fact, saw the thing called 
Watergate as a very nearly successful coup 
d@’etat—thought it vital to get the facts out, 
even if it meant leaving Richard Nixon 
temporarily in. 

In addition, it was almost inevitable that 
Nixon supporters would have turned his 
resignation into a form of martyrdom. Their 
man would have been driven out of office by 
his natural enemies even though there was 
no solid proof that he deserved such a fate. 
It would have been put forward as the 
liberals’ way of rescinding an election they 
had overwhelmingly lost. 

In short, resignation a year ago would have 
been a disservice to the country. 

But now, unless there are to be major new 
explosions from bombshells contained in the 
64 tapes whose delivery the Supreme Court 
has ordered, most of the Watergate facts ap- 
pear to be out. 

At least enough is known for Americans 
to get a good sense of the depth and breadth 
of the scandals, of the pressure put on higb 
Officials to use government agencies for po- 
litical purposes—and of the ultimate source 
of that pressure. 

Proof of presidential complicity in the 
scandals is lacking only in the most technical 
legal sense; the President’s own version of 
the White House tapes leaves little ground for 
doubt. And the combination of his tax situ- 
ation, his real estate dealings and the pur- 
chase with campaign funds of jewelry for his 
wife eliminates any possibility of his playing 
the martyr. 

In short, resignation at this point—with 
the House Judiciary Committee already hav- 
ing voted to recommend impeachment, and 
with a House vote to impeach on at least one 
count a virtual certainty—would be in the 
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interest of the country saving weeks and 
perhaps months of televised anguish. 

But would resignation be possible now, 
from the President's point of view? 

One of the key difficulties is that Mr. 
Nixon has been too successful in forcing his 
definition of an impeachable offense. If he 
had been content to leave the definition 
loose enough to encompass malfeasance in 
Office, or failure faithfully to execute the 
laws, he might have been able to escape with 
resignation. 

But he and his lawyers insisted that only 
an indictable crime could be an impeachable 
offense. And now, if the House impeaches, 
and the Senate convicts him, for offenses 
that are also indictable crimes, his removal 
from office could be the first step toward jail. 

Even if that removal from office results 
from resignation. For his insistence on mak- 
ing impeachability synonymous with indict- 
ability has forced the Judiciary Committee 
to a standard of proof and specificity that, 
assuming conviction in the Senate, would 
make his conviction in the courts all but 
certain. 

He has persuaded the country that a sitting 
President cannot be indicted. But the Con- 
stitution is clear beyond even James St. 
Clair’s ability to obfuscate that an impeached 
and convicted President can be tried in the 
criminal courts. 

So perhaps Mr. Nixon can’t afford to resign 
now, even if it would be good for the country. 
Unless he did so for reasons of poor health, 
in which case public opinion might dampen 
the enthusiasm of federal investigators; or 
unless the Congress could be persuaded to 
accept the deal proposed by Rep. Wilbur Mills 
some months ago—legislation giving the 
President immunity from prosecution in ex- 
change for his resignation. 

One other possibility: Somebody suggested 
recently that the President could escape his 
dilemma by the bold tactic of (a) confessing 
every criminal offense he has been accused of, 
(b) granting himself a presidential pardon, 
and (c) resigning from office. 

Such high-handedness might constitute an 
impeachable offense but so what? 


[From the New York Times, July 17, 1974] 


NIXON ASKED DATA ON WALLACE Tax, PANEL 
Was ToLp 


(By Eileen Shanahan) 


WASHINGTON, July 16.—The House Judi- 
ciary Committee made public today the 
sworn testimony of a former White House 
staff member who said that H.R. Haldeman 
told him in 1970 that President Nixon per- 
sonally wanted a report on an I.R.S. investi- 
gation of Gov. George C. Wallace of Alabama 
and his brother, Gerald. 

The former staff member Clark R. Mollen- 
hoff, also testified that he had reason to be- 
lieve that someone “at the highest White 
House level” gave derogatory information 
from the report by the Internal Revenue 
Service on the Wallaces to Jack Anderson, 
the columnist, three weeks before the Ala- 
bama governorship primary in 1970. This was 
the primary in which White House agents 
secretly gave $400,000 to Governor Wallace’s 
opponent. 

Asked about the allegations, Ronald L. 
Ziegler, the White House Press Secretary, 
said: “Ask Clark Mollenhoff. I haven’t heard 
anything about it.” Mr. Mollenhoff is now 
a reporter for The Des Moines Register and 
the Register is not considered a supporter 
of the President. 

Mr. Mollenhoff’s testimony is contained in 
the ninth volume of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s “Statement of Information” for the im- 
peachment inquiry. The earlier volumes, 
dealing with the Watergate break-in and 
cover-up, were released last Thursday. 

The Mollenhoff testimony is among many 
items of previously unpublished material 
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relating to the alleged use of the IRS. for 
political purposes by the Nixon Administra- 
tion. 

Other highlights include the following: 

Testimony from both of Mr. Nixon's first 
two Commissioners of Internal Revenue con- 
firming earlier indications that they had 
offered their resignations in the face of pres- 
sures from the White House to take what 
they considered to be improper actions. 

A statement by the first of these, Ran- 
dolph W. Thrower, that when he had tried 
to see Mr. Nixon to express his “concern 
about White House attitudes toward the 
L.R.S.,"" he was told by Mr. Haldeman, the 
White House chief of staff, that “the Presi- 
dent did not like such conferences.” 

Testimony repeatedly naming Vernon D. 
Acree, the Assistant Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, who was promoted by Presi- 
dent Nixon to be Commissioner of Customs, 
as the source of tax information that the 
White House wanted on prominent persons, 

An affidavit from former Revenue Com- 
missioner Johnnie M. Walters detailing re- 
peated efforts by John D. Ehrlichman, the 
chief White House adviser on domestic mat- 
ters, to force I.R.S. to find something major 
wrong with the tax returns of the Democratic 
National Chairman, Lawrence F, O’Brien, be- 
fore the 1972 election. 

Information that the Rev. John Mc- 
Laughlin, the Jesuit priest who is on the 
White House staff, helped on an investiga- 
tion of Lawrence Y. Goldberg, a Providence, 
R. I., businessman, who was apparently sus- 
pected by some in the 1972 Nixon re-election 
effort of being too committed to Jewish 
causes to be a loyal Nixon supporter, Mr. 
Goldberg ultimately got a staff position with 
the Committee for the Re-election of the 
President. 

The Judiciary Committee’s 400-page vol- 
ume of evidence on the political use of the 
I.R.S. discloses that the committee has not 
made any investigations of its own in this 
area, but has merely used and published in- 
formation gathered by others. 

For example, the volume contains copies 
of memorandums that were made public 
earlier by the Senate Watergate committee, 
which indicate, without proving, that the 
White House intervened in a tax audit being 
conducted on the Rev. Billy Graham, the 
evengelist. 

One such memorandum, from a subor- 
dinate of Mr. Haldeman, asks Mr. Halde- 
man “can we do anything to help?” Mr, 
Graham, who was under investigation for 
allegedly receiving income he never reported 
in the form of construction and decorator 
work and tuition payments for his children 
who were in school abroad. 

Mr. Haldeman’s handwritten reply was, 
“No—it’s already covered.” 

The Judiciary Committee did not report 
any attempt to find out what Mr. Haldeman’s 
note meant. 

The volume of evidence does not contain 
new information on the Graham case, how- 
ever, in the form of previously unpublished 
testimony by John J. Caulfield, the one-time 
White House staff member who regularly 
got confidential information from Internal 
Revenue for the White House. 

Mr. Caulfield testified before a closed ses- 
sion of the Senate Watergate committee that 
he had, at the request of John W. Dean 
3d, the former White House counsel ob- 
tained “back door copy” of the I.R.S. status 
report on the Graham investigation from 
Mr. Acree, the Internal Revenue Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Dean wanted to know “whether Mr. 
Billy Graham was being harassed by the 
IRS.,” according to Mr. Caulfield, who said 
that Mr. Dean “did not indicate where his 
assignments were coming from.” 

Mr. Caulfield agreed, under questioning, 
that “the White House making a request in 
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this fashion would probably be considered 
abnormal.” 

Another section of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s document indicates that President 
Nixon knew that his staff members were us- 
ing circuitous channels for getting informa- 
tion from Internal Revenue. 

On March 13, 1973, according to a Judi- 
ciary Committee transcript, the President 
asked Mr. Dean whether he needed “any 
I.R.S. stuff” in connection with an effort to 
show that Democrats had been engaged in 
political espionage and other alleged impro- 
prieties. 

Mr. Dean responded: 

“There is no need at this hour for anything 
from I.R.S., and we have a couple of sources 
over there that I can go to. I don’t have to 
fool around with Johnnie Walters or any- 
body, we can get right in and get what we 
need.” 

Among the other pieces of information that 
Mr. Caulfield testified he got from Mr. Acree 
were reports of audits of nine “politically ac- 
tive” entertainers whose treatment by Inter- 
nal Revenue was compared with that re- 
ceived by the actor John Wayne, a conserva- 
tive and a Nixon supporter. 

Mr. Acree selected the entertainers whose 
audit reports were examined, a list, according 
to Mr. Caulfield, that included Democrats 
such as Peter Lawford and such Nixon sup- 
porters as Sammy Davis Jr., the entertainer. 
The list also included Gov. Ronald Reagan 
of California, a former actor. All were picked 
because their incomes were similar to Mr. 
Wayne’s, Mr. Caulfield testified. 

Mr. Caulfield concluded, on the basis of 
information provided by Mr. Acree, that “the 
Wayne complaint”—who received the com- 
plaint has not been disclosed—“does not ap- 
pear strong enough to pursue.” 

Mr. Acree was also idvntified by Mr. Caul- 
field as the man who suggested to him that 
the way to start an audit on Robert Greene, 
a Newsday reporter, who had investigated the 
business interests of President Nixon’s 
friend, Charles G. Rebozo, was to have an 
anonymous letter written to the I.R.S. sug- 
gesting that Mr. Greene had filed inaccu- 
rate tax returns. 

Mr. Caulfield said that Mr. Acree subse- 
quently told him that “an anonymous letter 
did go out in a fashion where it would not 
be considered illegal,” although investigators 
from another Congressional committee re- 
ported that they had not found any “infor- 
mant’s letter” in Mr. Greene’s LR.S. file. 

Mr. Acree, who rose through the ranks at 
Internal Revenue, was considered an out- 
standing career civil servant and in 1972 won 
the Rockefeller Award that is given annually 
to about half a dozen outstanding Govern- 
ment careerists. It is considered the high- 
est award available to a career employee of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Acree was named Commissioner of 
Customs in April, 1972, after Commissioner 
Walters, who had repeatedly resisted White 
House requests, announced his resignation 
and after the White House picked Mr. Wal- 
ters’ successor, the present Commissioner, 
Donald C. Alexander. 

Mr. Acree did not respond to a request for 
comment on Mr. Caulfield’s allegations. The 
request was made by telephone to Mr. Acree’s 
secretary early in the day. 

The Internal Revenue investigation of 
George and Gerald O. Wallace reportedly fo- 
cused mainly on Gerald and on allegations 
that he received kickbacks or other illegal 
payments from highway, liquor and other 
interests. 

No tax case was ever publicly brought 
against either Wallace, and the only avail- 
able information on the investigation is the 
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Jack Anderson 
April 13, 1970. 

Mr. Anderson said that he had seen the 
Internal Revenue report to the White House 
on the Wallace investigation and that it had 
been shown to him by Murray Chotiner, a 
long-time political adviser to Mr. Nixon. Mr. 
Chotiner was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent earlier this year. 

The columnist said that Mr. Chotiner had 
come to him, early in the Nixon Administra- 
tion and had offered to be “a pipeline” to 
the President by getting Mr. Anderson in- 
formation that he sought. 

Mr. Anderson said that he asked Mr. Chot- 
iner in early 1969 whether the Administra- 
tion would pursue the I.R.S. investigation 
of Gerald Wallace, which Mr. Anderson said 
he had learned began during the Johnson 
Administration. 

More than a year later, three weeks before 
the Alabama primary in which Mr. Wallace 
was seeking to return to office and thus con- 
tinue his career as a major national political 
figure. Mr. Chotiner answered Mr. Anderson’s 
question by showing the columnist the I.R.S. 
report, Mr. Anderson said. 

The Judiciary Committee’s report also dis- 
closes for the first time that Mr. Chotiner 
prepared one of the lists of Administration 
“enemies” that was sent to Internal Revenue 
to stimulate tax audits and ignored by Com- 
missioner Waters after consultation with 
Secretary of the Treasury George P. Shultz. 

On another occasion, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s volume shows, Mr. Walters told Mr. 
Shultz that “he cou have my job any 
time he wanted it.” This was in August, 
1972, after Mr. Ehrlichman repeatedly 
pressed Mr. Shultz to force Mr. Walters to 
re-audit the tax returns of Mr. O’Brien and 
denounced Mr. Walters for not doing it. 

Mr. Erhlichman’s testimony on the matter, 
given to a closed session of the Senate Water- 
gate committee and not previously pub- 
lished, was that I.R.S. staff people “down in 
the woodwork” had “75 selected reasons why 
they should not audit Mr. O’Brien and they 
weren't having any of the same reasons with 
regard to Republicans.” 


syndicated column of 


[From the Washington Post] 
SAN CLEMENTE Tax DETAILS 
(By William Claiborne) 

In handwritten instructions to former 
presidential lawyer Herbert W. Kalmbach, 
former White House adviser John D. Ehrlich- 
man urged that improvements to President 
Nixon’s San Clemente estate be linked to the 
Secret Service because of the “tax implica- 
tion,” according to House Judiciary Commit- 
tee evidence released yesterday. 

Ehrlichman’s June, 1969, longhand memo- 
randum referred to the “tax implication of 
SS [Secret Service] use of buildings” on the 
southern California estate. 

It urged Kalmbach to “give SS up to four 
of outbuildings—more write-off.” 

Moreover, according to a Judiciary Com- 
mittee report on federal expenditures at San 
Clemente, Ehrlichman normally served as 
a conduit of Mr. Nixon’s personal instruc- 
tions for improvement of the presidential 
compound, 

“The normal and more frequent procedure 
was for the President to discuss the details 
of the work and operations at San Clemente 
with Ehrlichman or Haldeman, who would 
pass along instructions,” the Judiciary Com- 
mittee report asserted. 

H.R. (Bob) Haldeman was the President’s 
chief of staff at the White House. 

In closed-door testimony before the com- 
mittee on July 17, Kalmbach testified, “I 
had a standard procedure to run all ques- 
tions relative to matters pertaining to San 
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Clemente past Mr. Ehrlichman and Mr. Hal- 
deman for their approval and direction," ac- 
cording to a partial transcript released yes- 
terday. 

Kalmbach testified there was “a great in- 
terest (by the President) in all things rela- 
tive to that property,” and he recalled to the 
committee one occasion when he walked 
through the San Clemente grounds with 
President and Mrs. Nixon and Mr. Nixon 
asked that various rose bushes be rearranged. 

The Judiciary Committee reported on a to- 
tal of $9.1 million in federal funds spent at 
San Clemente, including $701,000 on Mr. 
Nixon’s ocean front property. The bulk of the 
remainder has been spent on an adjacent 
summer White House office complex, mili- 
tary communications and personnel per- 
manently assigned there by the Secret Serv- 
ice, Coast Guard and other agencies. 

Last April, the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation con- 
cluded that Mr. Nixon realized more than 
$92,000 in taxable income from improve- 
ments on his property, a levy the President 
has agreed to pay. 

Much of the Judiciary Committee's staff 
report is a rehash of evidence compiled by 
other congressional and executive branch in- 
vestigating units, including the joint com- 
mittee, the House Government Operations 
Committee, the General Accounting Office 
and the General Services Administration. 

But the impeachment inquiry staff did 
question several principal figures in the San 
Clemente refurbishing, including Kalmbach, 
who served as Mr. Nixon's on-site represent- 
ative when most of the work was done in 
July, 1969. 

Kalmbach turned over to the committee 
the Ehrlichman memo, which, he said, was 
intended “to provide guidance to me in re- 
gard to the manner in which installations 
were to be made and financed at the Presi- 
dent's estate.” 

The memo includes 10 terse commands, 
most of which assign the cost liability of im- 
provements at San Clemente to either the 
GSA or the Secret Service. 

For instance, in referring to a new $13,500 
electric heating system that ultimately was 
installed at government expense, Ehrlichman 
instructed, “At SS cost, if any.” 

Last December, the General Accounting 
Office questioned “whether the government 
should pay the entire cost of tre new system, 
when the President intended to install one 
anyway.” Later, the congressional joint com- 
mittee ruled that the heating system was a 
taxable improvement to the property. 

When referring to driveway and walkway 
paving—at a government cost of $19,386— 
Ehrlichman said, “no change except at gov- 
ernment expense.” The GAO subsequently 
said the paving was a “non-protective bene- 
fit” to the President and the joint committee 
ruled Mr. Nixon should be taxed for it. 

Referring to $6,642 in improvements to a 
gazebo, or “card house,” on the property, 
Ehrlichman wrote, “card house on north line, 
let SS use . . . tax implications of SS use of 
buildings ...SS pay for building of prop- 
erty ...give SS up to four of outbuild- 
ings—more write-off.” 

The Judiciary Committee noted that prior 
to the gazebo refurbishing, the Secret Service 
had decided not to use the building as a 
security outpost. The joint committee con- 
cluded the President owed $5,000 in taxes as 
a result. 

In its report, the Judiciary Committee staff 
made no conclusions about presidential cul- 
pability with respect to the San Clemente 
expenditures and government-paid im- 
provements at Mr. Nixon’s home in Key 
Biscayne, Fla. 

However, in a four-page section entitled, 
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“Presidential knowledge of improvements 
and their financing,” the staff implied 
through a recitation of Mr. Nixon's visits to 
the estates about the times the work was 
being done that the President was aware of 
how much public money was being spent on 
his homes. 

The staff report concluded cryptically that 
last Dec. 8, Mr. Nixon announced he would 
donate the San Clemente estate to the nation 
after his and Mrs. Nixon’s deaths. 

“This announcement came approximately 
six months after the House Appropriations 
subcommittee hearings, one month after the 
House Government Activities Subcommittee 
hearings and 10 days before the GAO pub- 
lished its report on expenditures at the Presi- 
dent’s properties,” the Judiciary Committee 
staff noted. 

In another study, the Judiciary Committee 
staff backed off from saying that the Nixon 
administration's impoundment of funds ap- 
propriated by Congress constitutes grounds 
for impeachment. 

“It does not follow,” the staff said in a 91- 
page report released yesterday, “that the im- 
poundments necessarily constitute grounds 
for impeachment of the President.” 

The staff pointed out that each of the three 
branches of government will push its con- 
stitutional powers to the fullest, and in doing 
so may temporarily step on the powers of an- 
other branch. 

But the administration has obeyed all court 
decisions ordering it to release impounded 
funds, the staff said. 

The Nixon administration began impound- 
ing appropriated funds early, but the practice 
reached its height in 1973 when it impounded 
about $18 billion. 


[From the Washington Post, July 24, 1974] 
THE IMPACT OF DEAN’s IRS TESTIMONY 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


One year after his nationally televised 
Senate testimony began President Nixon's 
greatest crisis, John W. Dean II has again 
proved his nemesis by building sentiment for 
impeachment behind the closed doors of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

Dean's appearance before the impeachment 
inquiry July 11 helped shift momentum 
against the President—generally by appearing 
as a credible witness but specifically by un- 
veiling some new evidence. When Dean testi- 
‘fied to a direct presidential role in attempted 
misuse of the Internal Revenue Service 
(TRS), the handful of fence-sitting Republi- 
cans who may decide Mr. Nixon's fate were 
profoundly shocked. 

So, the old White House campaign of try- 
ing to discredit Dean is being talked up 
among hard-core Nixon Republicans on the 
Judiciary Committee. Some insist a commit- 
tee vote should be delayed for many weeks 
until Dean's damaging testimony can be 
checked against a segment of a White House 
tape recording now in litigation. 

These are tactics of desperation. Dean’s 
testimony helped undercut White House at- 
tempts to limit impeachment to whether the 
President authorized hush money in the 
Watergate cover-up. Dean’s incrimination 
of the President in misusing the IRS led un- 
decided Republican members toward con- 
sidering gross abuse of presidential power 
as an impeachable offense. 

Dean testified before the Senate Watergate 
Committee June 25, 1973, on the President's 
direct role in pushing the IRS to harass Nix- 
on “enemies.” According to Dean’s descrip- 
tion of the Sept. 15, 1972, Oval Office meet- 
ing, Mr. Nixon “seemed somewhat annoyed” 
by IRS refusal to cooperate. But Dean said 
nothing about direct presidential orders to 
pursue the matter. 

The tape recording of the Sept. 15 meeting 
given special prosecutor Leon Jaworski did 
not contain the Nixon-Dean IRS dialogue. 
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Judge John Sirica had ruled those 17 min- 
utes were not relevant to the Watergate 
investigation. When Jaworski petitioned for 
their release, Sirica last month reversed him- 
self. But the White House appealed, keeping 
the matter before the courts. 

Consequently, Dean was plowing new 
ground July 11 before the impeachment in- 
quiry. Dean testified he told the President on 
Sept. 15, 1972, that IRS Commissioner John- 
nie M. Walters was refusing to audit tax re- 
turns of Nixon enemies. Dean next added: 
“And he (Mr. Nixon) said something to the 
effect, well, if (Treasury Secretary George) 
Shultz thinks he’s been put over there to be 
some sort of candy ass, he is mistaken, and 
if you have got any problems, you just come 
tell me, and I will get it straightened out.” 

This was a direct presidential link to 
Walter's sworn statement to the House com- 
mittee that Dean on Sept. 25, 1972, again 
pressed him to audit the “enemies.” After 
conferring with Shultz; Sept. 29, Walters 
continued, “We again agreed that nothing 
would be done with respect to the List.” 

Hard-core Nixon defenders shrug this off 
with the assertion that after all, the Presi- 
dent’s attempts failed. But uncommitted Re- 
publican committee members are deeply dis- 
turbed by the new revelation. Were it not 
for the stubborn integrity of George Shultz, 
they now believe, the Nixon administration 
could have assumed characteristics of a 
police state. 

“This sounds like ‘Gulag Archipelago,’ 
like things that happen in Russia but not 
here,” one Republican told us. Another con- 
fided that he regards Dean’s revelation as the 
single most damning example of the misuse 
of governmental power. 

To counter this, hard-core Republica. 
committee members are stressing Dean’s in- 
adequate explanation to the impeachment 
inquiry of his one obvious credibility lapse; 
his failure a year ago to tell the Senate com- 
mittee he had destroyed the notebooks of 
Watergate conspirator E. Howard Hunt. His 
explanation July 11 that the Hunt note- 
books “were not in my conscience (sic) at 
the time I testified” last summer fell flat, It 
clouded Dean's overall credibility in the 
opinion of Rep. Thomas Railsback of Illinois, 
a key undecided Republican who otherwise 
viewed Dean as a highly effective witness. 

Accordingly, presidential defenders argue 
that Dean's account of what the President 
said about the IRS should be checked against 
the Sept 15, 1972, tape. But thanks to the 
President's legal fight to keep those 17 min- 
utes private, the tape could not reach the 
House committee for six more weeks at the 
earliest—long after the scheduled House vote 
on impeachment, 

This suggests Mr, Nixon's last line of de- 
fense. Even if the Supreme Court orders the 
President to give Jaworksi 64 subpoenaed 
tapes, they could not reach the House com- 
mittee for months. Consequently, fence- 
sitting Republican members might vote 
against impeachment—or abstain—in the 
coming showdown in protest against the 
committee's refusal to wait for evidence pre- 
viously denied Congress by Mr. Nixon. Bi- 
zarre though that reasoning is, it may be the 
President’s only remaining barrier against 
impeachment. 


SERVING THE HANDICAPPED 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, to be 
handicapped means to have to learn to 
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approach life in a different way than 
most of us do. This is not to say that the 
handicapped are unable to do many of 
the things that physically healthy per- 
sons can. On the contrary, through sheer 
guts and determination many handi- 
capped people learn to do a job as well 


or even better than physically healthy 
people do. 


The life of the handicapped can be 
just as rewarding as any other if handi- 
capped persons are aided in their ef- 
forts to come to grips with the world 
around them. This requires a person 
who has the proper perspective, attitude 
and skills needed to help a person accept 
his or her disability, and decide to make 
the most of their remainder of his or 
her life. Mr. Speaker, the following ar- 
ticle speaks to the issue of the proper 
approach for those who serve the handi- 
capped: 

[From Interaction, July 1974] 


SERVING THE HANDICAPPED: ATTITUDE, KNOWL- 
EDGE AND SKILLS ARE IMPORTANT 
(By Dr. Lillian A. Pennell) 

Some volunteers are better qualified than 
others to work with the handicapped. It is 
a matter of attitude, knowledge, and skill. 
But whatever your current qualifications, 
you can become more capable, more com- 
petent, and more productive. 


Before getting down to techniques—the 
do’s and don’ts for dealing with handicapped 
people—you should take a look at how you 
feel and what you know about physical dis- 
ability. Maybe this is just not for you. But 
perhaps it is. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ATTITUDE 


Do you see other people as beautiful and 
capable of self-direction and fulfillment? Or 
do you see them as blighted and needing 
someone else to structure their lives? Can 
you approach the person you work with as 
one who needs you, as one you need, or both? 

What is your understanding of yourself 
as & person? Are you the type who likes to 
be with just a few people, or do you love 
huge parties? Do you do things on the spur 
of the moment, or do you think through all 
ee carefully before making a deci- 

on 


Your feelings toward others and your 
concept of yourself have much to do with 
your ability to work with the handicapped. 

What is your belief about disability? Do 
you think of the physically handicapped per- 
son as belonging to some broad category of 
“poor crippled people?” Or is he just a per- 
son who happens to have a handicap? Are 
you one who believes that the problem is 
brought on by some wrongdoing on the part 
of the person, or do you see it as an unfor- 
tunate event in the normal life process? 

What is your understanding of different 
kinds of disabilities? Do you know the effects 
of blindness, deafness, cerebral palsy, polio, 
stammering, epilepsy, amputation of limbs, 
spinal cord injury, heart disease, organ trans- 
plants? Would your present knowledge be 
sufficient for doing volunteer work with a 
person with any of these handicaps? 

What is your knowledge of rehabilitation? 
Do you know that people with really severe 
handicaps often are rehabilitated and do 
successfully hold full-time jobs? Do you 
know which agencies offer rehabilitation to 
the physically disabled? Are you aware that 
most states have an agency working solely 
to assist the handicapped to become as physi- 
cally fit as possible and to obtain training 
and jobs so as to become taxpayers instead 
of tax-consumers? 
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POSITIVE APPROACHES FOR VOLUNTEERS 


Here is also what volunteers need to do in 
working with the handicapped. 


Be accepting 


As a student volunteer working with a 
physically disabled person, you must accept 
him as a person. You cannot ignore the dis- 
ability, but you can de-emphasize it by focus- 
ing your attention on who this person is, 
what he feels, and what others feel about 
him. The social and emotional needs of the 
handicapped differ only in degree from those 
of the non-handicapped. He is a person just 
like you with the same kinds of needs and 
desires. You must accept this. 


Be natural 


Be just the person you are. If you come 
across as a phony, your acceptance will be 
suspect. The disability may raise barriers to 
easy communication, but these barriers can 
be eliminated by just being yourself. If you 
are comfortable with a disabled friend, you 
will find ways to reduce the impact of the 
disability and to offer him constructive help 
with his problems. 


Be emphatic 


Show empathy, not sympathy. Empathy is 
the exciting experience of feeling with a per- 
son, as opposed to sympathy or feeling sorry 
for him. An illustration of what not to do 
comes out of an experience in which I shared. 
One Saturday afternoon, a group of us who 
were students in a rehabilitation center were 
shopping in a small city. Three of us were 
in wheelchairs, one was on crutches and one 
was a “walker.” We were making our way 
toward the end of a block when a little old 
lady suddenly came around the corner. As 
soon as she saw us, she began to shake her 
head slowly from side to side. Upon meeting 
the first wheelchair student, she exclaimed, 
“What a shame. What a terrible shame! And 
all of you are so young.” Sympathy she had, 
but empathy there was none. 

Empathy, in contrast, can be illustrated by 
another personal experience. Since I am a 
quadriplegic, paralyzed in all four limbs, I 
had a very difficult time learning to move 
from my wheelchair into bed. The first time 
I succeeded was a dramatic occasion. My 
sister and three friends were watching, When 
I finally inched on to the bed, there were 
squeals of delight, hugs, and a few tears of 
happiness. They were really with me, sharing 
joy in my progress and accomplishment and 
knowing how I felt inside. Empathy extends 
in the other direction, too. You feel the an- 
guish of disappointments as well as the joys 
of success that come to the person with 
whom you are working. 


Use your sense of humor 


A genuine sense of humor is displayed by 
laughing with a person, not at him. Most 
handicapped people are able to see the amus- 
ing elements of thelr situation, and this in- 
sight is a tremendous plus factor in adjust- 
ment, You can help with this adjustment by 
not being embarrassed when an artificial limb 
squeaks in church or a deaf person misinter- 
prets a statement. A group of students in one 
rehabilitation center even invents slogans 
that make light of their disabilities. And 
after you get to know the person with whom 
you work, the two of you will share many pri- 
vate jokes. This fosters a feeling of com- 
panionship and understanding. Naturally, 
your sense of humor should not concentrate 
solely on the disability—it is important in 
every aspect of life. 


Learn to say, “I don’t know” 
This applies especially in working with the 
newly disabled person who feels sure he is 


going to be completely well again. Perhaps he 
may be, but in most severely disabling situa- 
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tions, there will be residual effects. You have 
no right to tell the person that you know he’s 
going to be all right. He probably knows bet- 
ter than you do that he won’t, and you are 
simply decreasing the chances of a good rela- 
tionship by giving unfounded encourage- 
ment. Don’t pretend and hedge—just say you 
don’t know what the ultimate progress can 
be (you don’t.) What he probably wants is 
for you to understand his uncertainty and 
concern and to feel this with him. On the 
other hand, encourage the optimism he needs 
for his adjustment if this optimism can be 
justified. 
WHAT VOLUNTEERS CAN DO 
Visit the person in his familiar setting 

This will give you a better opportunity to 
ge* to know him, his interests and his aspira- 
tions. He, too, will feel more at ease in get- 
ting to know you in secure surroundings. If 
you are going to visit on a regular basis, 
find out the time most desirable for him. Be 
faithful in keeping your commitment. This 
is especially important for people who are 
confined to a bed or a building. For them a 
change in the routine is ever so welcome. 
Make your visits fun. Plan with him the 
activities you will do together—play cards or 
other handwork, discuss special topics. At 
the same time, allow for spontaneity. Be flex- 
ible. You might want to take friends of 
yours to meet him if it seems there would be 
mutual interests and benefits. 


Take him out for appropriate activities 


If you are working in a hospital or an- 
other institution, learn the rules concerning 
persons leaving for outings or visits. Even 
if there is a rule against it, inquire about 
exceptions if the person you are working 
with would like to go out. Before you take a 
handicapped person outside, become familiar 
with any special needs and be sure you can 
supply them. For example, it is rather diffi- 
cult to fit a folded wheelchair into a small 
car. Remember to check out steps or other 
barriers that could present problems for the 
handicapped. 

Only do for the handicapped person what 
he cannot do for himself 


If you are not sure how he feels about your 
help, ask him. Two men in wheelchairs wrote: 

“I think that other people try to help you 
too much around town. A little help is all 
right but they try sometimes too hard. 

“I hate it when someone tries to do some- 
thing for me that I can do myself. This 
of course, comes from well-meaning people 
who just don't understand. My wife used to 
even salt my food. If I wanted to try to get 
up by myself or try something new, I had to 
nearly yell at the nurses not to help unless 
I asked for it.” 


Help remove barriers 


Architects and planners seem to share an 
ecstasy about long flights of steps, an ecstasy 
that turns into deep frustration for the 
person in a wheelchair, on crutches or with 
a heart ailment. Many states now have regu- 
lations that require at least one level en- 
trance into government buildings, plus ele- 
vators for access to upper floors, Those states 
without such laws should be encouraged to 
enact them. Try to infiuence the designers 
of non-government buildings (churches are 
among the worst offenders) to make them 
accessible. Get in a wheelchair yourself and 
go around town to see how many curbs you 
can manage, how many rest rooms you can 
get into, how many fountains you can drink 
from, and how many pay phones you can 
dial. You could organize a survey of accessible 
public buildings or write articles about 
architectural barriers. 

Prejudice and ignorance also create many 
barriers. Some people do not realize that 
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blind people see through their ears and 
hands, that epilepsy is controlled by medica- 
tion, that deaf persons can read lips better 
if the speaker talks naturally and does not 
try to exaggerate lip movement. Discrimina- 
tion against the handicapped is gradually 
decreasing. You as a volunteer can speed 
this progress by helping people to under- 
stand the rehabilitation slogan, “It’s not 
what a person has lost but what he has left 
that counts.” 


Help with the job hunt when he is ready 


Ordinarily the major responsibility for em- 
ployment will rest with a rehabilitation coun- 
selor or someone in a similar capacity, but 
you may be just the one to help by watch- 
ing for employment opportunities or provid- 
ing transportation for the interview. 


Learn how to give of yourself 

“Most people don’t know how to give to 
another person without making him feel he 
needs it,” wrote one handicapped man. There 
is no magic formula to avoid that attitude. 
Your philosophy of man and your under- 
standing of disability are basic to the impres- 
sion you make on a handicapped person, 
Such a person is probably overly sensitive to 
the approach and the reaction of a student 
volunteer, so just being yourself is very im- 
portant if you are to come across as real. 
Remember, too, that the handicapped per- 
son has a lot to give to you, and if you don’t 
have some needs that can be satisfied by 
working with the handicapped, you'll come 
across as condescending. This concept of 
giving and needing is a two-way street, 


Help the disabled person to set realistic goals 


Severely handicapped children set high 
goals. This has been interpreted as an un- 
realistic approach demonstrating a wish 
rather than an ability. You can help by 
gently suggesting more realistic goals—but 
do this on the basis of knowledge of what is 
realistic for him. He may underestimate his 
potential at times and you can help him 
build more confidence. It may be that you 
can guide him to think about where he is 
at that moment and what the next step 
should be, rather than thinking in terms of 
long-term goals. Whatever the direction of 
his goal setting, you can help him think it 
through. 


Recognize feelings of frustration and . 
depression 

For the severely handicapped person there 
is often a significant amount of emotional 
damage, and there are always problems of 
adjustment. There are feelings of depend- 
ence, of lack of purpose, and of inadequacy 
in relating to the opposite sex. 

Whenever feelings of this nature are ex- 
pressed, be sure you recognize them as real. 
Don't argue or try to talk a person out of 
his feelings. Just hope that some of the 
things you and others are doing with him 
will lead him toward a more positive outlook. 


Feel free to discuss religion and faith 


Many disabled people feel that one of the 
basic helps in their adjustment is their re- 
ligious faith or experiences of a mystical 
nature. 

If the person with whom you are working 
wants to talk about religion and faith, you 
should feel free to discuss it, but be care- 
ful not to push your ideas on him. 

TECHNIQUES FOR TRAINING VOLUNTEERS 
Help the volunteer to understand his motives 

The initial interview with a prospective 
student volunteer is very important, no mat- 
ter what kind of service he wants to perform, 
If his objective is to work with the physically 
handicapped, his motive for this should be 
understood. It should be more than just to 
do good and make the volunteer feel warm 
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inside. The motive should combine benefits 
to the student volunteer and to the handi- 
capped person. He should, of course, really 
enjoy his volunteer work with a disabled per- 
son. This enjoyment will enable him to be 
more helpful and meaningful to the person. 


Take them where the handicapped are 


Some students who want to volunteer 
think they want to work with the physically 
handicapped but have never been around 
anyone who has a disability. The most logi- 
cal thing to do is to take them to schools, 
hospitals, or rehabilitation centers so that 
they can test their reactions. They should, 
of course, have the chance to talk with some 
of the handicapped people. 


Let them try “being handicapped” 


Put volunteers literally in the disabled 
person’s situation. For example, have them 
put cotton in their ears to experience deaf- 
ness; blindfold them and have them try mov- 
ing around a room; have them get in a 
wheelchair and push themselves around 
through rooms and halls, try to get into 
public rest rooms, or drink from a regular 
water fountain. Let them try to put on 
clothes uSing just one arm. 


AND FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Volunteers For People in Need. Publication 
Department, IARF, 5530 Wisconsin Avenue, 
NW. Suite 955, Washington, D.C. 20015. 
1972. Price: $2.00. 

Handicaps: What Makes It Easier? What 
Makes It Harder? Compiled by and available 
from Dr. Lillian A. Pennell, Career and Per- 
sonal Counseling Center, 135 North Coalter 
Street, Staunton, Va. 24401. 1960. Price: 50 
cents. 

When You Meet a Handicapped Person. 
National Easter Seal Society, 2023 West Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60612. Free. 

Levin, Stanley. The State of the Art of Vol- 
unteering in Rehabilitation Facilities. Good- 
will Industries of America, Inc., 9200 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20014. 1971. 
Price available upon request. 

McDonald, Eugent T, Understand Those 
Feelings: A Guide for Parents of Handicapped 
Children and Everyone Who Counsels Them. 
Stanwix House, Inc., 3020 Chartiers Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 14204, 1961. Price: $5.00. 


Henderson, Stephen R. One-to-One Rela- 
tionships: Some Suggestions for Volunteers. 
Career and Personal Counseling Center, 135 
North Coalter Street, Staunton, Va. 24401. 
1973. Price: 50 cents. 

Establishing A Volunteer Department in a 
Rehabilitation Center. (Rehab. Monograph 
XXXIII). Prepared by Ruth O’Brien. Insti- 
tute of Rehabilitation Medicine, 400 E. 34th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. 1967. Price 
$2.50. 

Johnson, H. C. “Teen Agers....A Real 
Challenge!” Crippled Child. XXX (6), pp. 
13-15. 1953. 

Meyerson, L. “Psychological Aspects of Sen- 
sory Disability.” Annals of the New York 
Academy of Science. LXXIV, pp. 128-135, 
1958. Pennell, L. A, “The Relationship of Cer- 
tain Experience to Psychological Adjustment 
in Persons with Spinal Cord Injury,” Doctoral 
Dissertation, University of Florida. 1969, 

Wenar, C. “The Effects of Motor Handicap 
on Personality: 1. The Effects on Level of As- 
piration,” Child Development. XXIV (5), pp. 
123-130, 1953. 

Audio-visual resources can be found in the 
Catalog of Audiovisual Materials Related to 
Rehabilitation, Materials and Information 
Center, Alabama Rehabilitation Media Sery- 
ice, 216 Petrie Hall, School of Education, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Ala, 36830, 1971. 
Price available upon request. 
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REMARKS ON H.R. 69 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence committee on H.R. 69 has done a 
commendable job. Over almost a month 
and a half, through 18 days of meetings, 
the committee has hammered out what 
is, on the whole, an excellent piece of 
legislation. It is a “compromise” in the 
best sense. That is, it mandates change, 
but provides against its being disrup- 
tive. And it provides a reasonable recon- 
ciliation of some deeply and sincerely- 
held differences. 

Overall, the bill extends, revises, and 
in some cases, reforms major educa- 
tional programs. In most instances, the 
conference has provided for 4-year ex- 
tensions in place of the House provision 
for 3-year extensions. This will give badly 
needed stability to these programs. The 
bill also provides for “forward funding”, 
and the conference reinforces those pro- 
visions. This will give equally badly 
needed predictability so far as the re- 
sources that State and local agencies will 
have to run their programs. 

While there was a good deal of debate 
in the House over the new title I dis- 
tribution formula, I think it is a reason- 
able one. The problems identified in our 
debate had to do with our not having the 
technical know-how to identify the 
causes of educational disadvantages and 
enumerate the children so disadvantaged 
without massive testing programs. The 
conference’s provision allowing a number 
of local education agencies to participate 
voluntarily in experimental projects of 
the National Institute of Education may 
give us the experience we need to im- 
prove the formula in future legislation. 
The hold-harmless provision for State 
education agencies’ programs for handi- 
capped, migrant, and neglected and de- 
linquent children is one of the provi- 
sions against disruptive change that 
make the report a solid one. 

Impact aid programs are to be grad- 
ually reformulated. This is a long-over- 
due move, but, according to the confer- 
ence report’s provisions, will be phased 
in so that school districts will not have 
to face immediate, drastic change. And 
I, for one, feel that the report’s provi- 
sion for an assessment of present bi- 
lingual education programs and future 
needs is essential. 

The provisions providing for protec- 
tion of student privacy, prohibiting the 
unauthorized release of student records, 
and permitting parents and students over 
18 the right of inspection of records is of 
major importance. Educational research 
and testing are essential, but are far too 
imprecise for us to be careless about their 
dissemination and use. 

I also think that the provisions added 
by the conference to further equal edu- 
cational opportunites for women are long 
overdue and strengthen the House bill 
considerably. 
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I voted against the House amendments 
limiting the transportation of students 
to implement desegregation plans be- 
cause of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
Brown against Board of Education. I do 
recognize that a majority of Members of 
the House feel differently about these 
amendments and that those feelings rep- 
resent the deeply held views and beliefs 
of large numbers of their constituents. 
The House Members of the conference 
have done a solid job of representing 
the basic views of the majority of the 
House while finding a ground for recon- 
ciliation with the amendments adopted 
by the Senate. The result is a reasonable 
one. It does not represent my own views, 
but it is a reasonable compromise of the 
views of many. Certainly, the passage of 
H.R. 69 cannot be further delayed. It is 
important legislation to the very chil- 
dren in whose name we are trying to 
provide more equal educational oppor- 
tunity. 


JOHN HEINZ REPORTS 


HON. H. JOHN HEINZ Ill 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, I insert the 
text of my most recent newsletter to my 
constituents in the 18th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania. This is in ac- 
cordance with my wish to keep the voters 
of Allegheny County fully informed of 
my activities in Congress: 


AUGUST 1974, 

Dear FRIEND: Washington will be a little 
hotter than usual this summer even if the 
weather is cool. However, it'll be the work 
that keeps temperatures up, and there's 
plenty of it. I’ll be right here. And if you're 
in Washington, I hope you'll come to see me. 
I recently enjoyed the visit of members of 
the Presidential Classroom (pictured from 
left to right, Samuel Lema, Marion Thomp- 
son and Mr. and Mrs. M. Cammarata) to 
discuss a number of current issues. 

It concerns me that our country isn’t 
making the progress we hope for. Neither is 
government, and what’s needed is stronger 
leadership in Congress and the White House 
to undertake the tough jobs such as reform- 
ing welfare, eliminating election abuses, 
making taxes fairer and stabilizing the eco- 
nomic picture. Reform inside Congress is 
part of the answer, and it is time to stream- 
line the House of Representatives into a 
functioning, twentieth century institution 
which represents people intelligently and 
effectively. But before we move on these 
matters, Congress will first have to resolve 
the impeachment question. As this report 
goes to print, no report or recommendation 
has yet been made by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. However, if the Committee votes for 
impeachment, an impeachment resolution 
could reach the House floor in late August. 
My difficult responsibility then will be to 
apply the right standard of judgment and 
to vote solely according to the facts and evi- 
dence without regard to party or bias. I think 
most of you want me to “call it as I see it” 
and agree that resolving the impeachment 
question and completing the full investiga- 
tion of the Watergate scandal will help get 
government moving ahead for the people it 
should serve ... you! 
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STOPPING INFLATION: TWO ROLES FOR 
GOVERNMENT 


It doesn’t seem right to me that the whole- 
sale cost of meat is 15 percent lower than a 
year ago, while prices to you at the market 
are down only two percent, according to 
USDA figures. People aren't getting the ben- 
efit of drops in costs to middlemen but they 
are quick to feel the surge of production and 
processing cost increases, Skyrocketing prices 
on food, cars, gasoline, taxes and other items 
are wrecking family budgets and the security 
of those on fixed incomes. 

Good solutions are hard to come by. We 
are learning that wage/price controls created 
more problems than they solved ... and that 
more direct government regulation isn’t the 
answer. There are, however, at least two 
steps—neither of them easy—which Wash- 
ington can take that I believe will help curb 
inflation, First, the federal budget should be 
balanced. Second, responsible enforcement of 
antitrust laws already on the books will put 
downward pressure on prices and save small 
businesses from being squeezed out; in turn, 
small business provides the jobs, opportunity 
and competition we all need for a healthy 
economy. 

Happily, Congress took a long overdue step 
in recently passing a Budget Control Act to 
set a federal spending ceiling. The effect will 
be to force us to set better priorities and save 
taxpayers’ money. I'll fight to give health, 
environment, education and mass transit 
proper attention, while trimming foreign 
aid, the military, waste and unnecessary 
bureaucracy. 

We're also moving on antitrust, whose en- 
forcement has been weakened over the years 
by government letting down its guard. The 
result: special interest exemptions .. . and 
a heap of bad, discriminatory regulation. For 
this reason, I recently organized and now 
chair a 17-member Republican Task Force on 
Antitrust and Monopoly Problems. As a re- 
sult of our work the House voted in June, 
216-185, for my amendment to give the Jus- 
tice Department’s Antitrust Division their 
first manpower increase in four years. Ex- 
tensive Task Force hearings on food and ag- 
riculture are already underway, and we ex- 
pect to report our findings and recommenda- 
tions in early September with energy indus- 
try and news media proposals to follow 
shortly afterwards. 

Most government controls often wreck op- 
portunity, competition and the basis for an 
open and dynamic U.S. economy. I believe 
the responsible alternative is preserving a 
competitive marketplace where all Americans 
may buy and sell freely. 

POLL SHOWS 18TH DISTRICT PEOPLE WANT 

WASHINGTON TO ACT 


In an effort to learn more about your con- 
cerns, I sent questionnaires to all 174,000 
households in the 18th District. It is en- 
couraging that more than 28,000 people an= 
swered and that many of you approved of the 
actions I have undertaken in your behalf. 
Your thoughts and opinions will be very use- 
ful to me in the months ahead. Here’s the 
questionnaire and your responses: 


[All numbers are in percent] 


1. Oil profits: I don’t think oil companies 
should get rich off an “energy crisis” that 
has caused hardship to so many, I’ve strongly 
advocated an excess profits tax on the oil 
industry and have introduced legislation to 
permit reasonable profits but prevent prof- 
iteering. Do you approve of this approach? 

Yes, 79; No, 8; unsure, 13. 

2. Environment vs. energy? I believe clean 
air, water and energy are vital resources we 
must conserve. While I support limited 
changes in the Clean Air Act to help attain 
energy self-sufficiency, I’m opposed to gut- 
ting clean air laws that protect the public's 
health. Do you agree? 

Yes, 80; No, 5; unsure, 15. 

8. Social security taxes: Someone earning 
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$12,000 a year pays a $702 Social Security tax 
(the rate is 5.85%). I think this is a tremen- 
dous burden. By cutting the rate, in- 
creasing the base, and using some funds 
from other tax revenues to make up the dif- 
ference, we could lower this tax on working 
people. In principle, do you agree with this 
idea? 

Yes, 71; No, 14; unsure, 15. 

4. Attacking high prices: Wage and price 
controls haven't worked—except on wages. 
I think we should attack the real causes of 
inflation such as stupid wheat deals, waste- 
ful spending, government deficits financed 
by printing money, and export policies that 
cause shortages, In addition, I am urging new 
tough anti-trust laws to force the kind of 
competition that cuts prices. Do you ap- 
prove? 

Yes, 83; No. 2; unsure, 15. 

5. Federal spending priorities: I have voted 
twice to put a brake on total Federal spend- 
ing. Also, I have tried to hold the line or re- 
duce military spending, foreign aid, and 
farm subsidies. Besides checking to see if 
I’m on the right track, ld like to know your 
priorities on how you want your tax dollar 
spent. Mark following programs: More, Less, 


Same Less 

30 16 

33 45 

Social security 38 13 
Manpower training 35 32 
10 88 

37 37 

34 32 

29 8 

21 12 

28 61 

40 10 

40 25 


6. Campaign financing: We need changes 
to make elections fairer and more competi- 
tive. Congress will soon vote on public 
financing of both primary and general elec- 
tions for the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives. Do you favor this kind of 
support from Federal tax revenues? 


Strongly favor. 
Mixed feelings 
Strongly oppose 
Unsure 

7. Service to you: I'm presently receiving 
(and trying to read!) between 500 and 600 
letters and telegrams a week, plus many 
phone calls. Many of these concern questions 
or problems of individual interest. If you 
have been in touch with my office during the 
past year, how would you describe the serv- 
ice you received? 

Excellent, 16%, Satisfactory, 
satisfactory, 2%. 
sponding, 64%. 

If you checked “unsatisfactory,” I would 
appreciate your notifying me of the specifics 
by letter addressed to: Congressman John 
Heinz, Constituent Service Complaint, 324 
Cannon Bldg., Wash., D.C. 20515. This will 
help me and the Congressional staff serve 
you better. Thanks! 

8. National health insurance: My Public 
Health and Environmental Subcommittee is 
working on national health insurance. I feel 
strongly that Congressional action is overdue 
to protect Americans in the event of catas- 
trophic medical problems, How do you feel? 


Strongly agree 
Somewhat agree. 
Don’t agree___- 
Unsure 
9. Transportation flexibility: I can’t help 
but feel our priorities are wrong when we've 
spent $60 billion of your tax money on inter- 
state highways since 1958 and less than oth 
of that amount on mass transit and railroads. 
Do you favor my efforts to change this? 
Yes, 72; No, 6; unsure, 22. 


18%, Un- 
No contact or not re- 
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10. Food prices: The Labor Dept. has told 
us the average family is spending $60.65 for 
the same weekly groceries $50 bought a year 
ago. Those of you I talk to seem to think 
store prices are higher than this. How do the 
government’s figures seem to you? 


The question of impeachment: As you 
know, the House Judiciary Committee is in- 
vestigating impeachable offenses by the 
President and whether he should be tried by 
the Senate, Sometime this year, I expect to 
be called upon to vote on these questions. 
The House of Representatives has a strong 
legal, moral and political responsibility to be 
influenced only by the evidence and findings 
from this investigation, Nevertheless, many 
of you undoubtedly have strong feelings on 
these subjects and may wish to share your 
thoughts with me. 


For impeachment 

Against impeachment 

Use your judgment 

PS SS ee a ee =e 
Not responding 


oops! PARDON MY MISTAKE 


I make my share of mistakes. But some 
good may come of one I made recently. More 
than a year ago I introduced H.R. 636, a bill 
to simplify and encourage reform of our 
complicated and often unfair tax code. Simi- 
lar to legislation introduced by others in the 
last Congress, my bill would force Congress 
to take a fresh look at virtually all the fed- 
eral tax laws by requiring their periodic re- 
view and renewal. This follows the pattern of 
legislation in education, defense, health, etc., 
where laws are enacted for several years, 
after which they expire and are re-examined 
by Congress to see what changes are needed. 

Imagine my surprise when a number of 
church groups began to attack the bill be- 
cause, contrary to my intention, it appeared 
to threaten charitable contributions. I 
strongly believe that charitable contribu- 
tions are vital to strengthening the moral, 
educational and cultural backbone of the 
nation and should be kept. And because of 
this confusion over H.R. 636, I have with- 
drawn my support of it to look for superior 
approaches to tax reform. 

In seeking better legislation to make taxes 


-fairer, I have become convinced that our 


present tax laws actually discourage most 
people from giving to churches and other 
worthy charitable causes. To change this, I 
have written H.R. 15722, “The Religious and 
Charitable Donor’s Tax Credit Act,” which 
would permit each taxpayer a tax credit 
equal to half the value of charitable gifts up 
to a top credit of $500. With this legislation 
people at all income levels can afford to sup- 
port their church or charities. If you would 
like additional information on this new ap- 
proach, please don’t hesitate to let me know. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN WASHINGTON AT 74 


Our Washington office had the decided 
honor and pleasure of having 74 year old, W. 
James Steen of Mt. Lebanon, serve as an 
intern during May. Mr. Steen is a former 
Duquesne Light employee and brought to 
us important insights into how Washington 
treats the aged. Thanks to his effort, I have 
prepared a new legislative way to give sub- 
tantial tax relief to aged homeowners and 
renters. Mr. Steen’s idea is to federally fund 
state rebates to the aged on a sliding scale 
based on their income. This legislation prob- 
ably has a better chance for passage since it 
avoids the bottleneck of the tax-writing Ways 
and Means Committee. 


FROM THE ACTION DEPARTMENT 


Energy.—Remember the Arab oil embargo 
and lines at gas stations? Well, during last 
winter's “energy crunch” I pushed for legis- 
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lation to save our oil supplies from being ex- 
ported by profiteers and to protect small 
manufacturers of medical and other petro- 
chemical-based items from being squeezed 
out by the big corporations which control 
petrochemical supplies. I also pressed for 
across-the-board emergency price controls 
on oil. Unfortunately, no energy legislation 
ever became law. And while the crisis has 
receded ... for now... it is shortsighted 
and dangerous that Congress has taken no 
significant action to develop a bill or energy 
policy worthy of the name. 

College Student Loans.—Added financial 
relief is now available to students from mid- 
dle income families. H.R. 12253, a bill iden- 
tical to one I introduced earlier, recently 
became law. It provides guaranteed student 
loans of up to $2500 to those from families 
with incomes as high as $20,000, and par- 
tially eliminates the unfair “needs analysis”, 
Under the old law, some people with the same 
income and circumstances as others were un- 
fairly penalized just because they were 
frugal enough to save money, This trouble- 
some and discriminatory test is no longer 
required for loans up to $2000. 

Mental Health.—As you read this the House 
should be voting on H.R. 14214, which in- 
cludes H.R. 11518, the bill I wrote to develop 
better run community mental health centers 
and ensure broad support for continuing an 
expanded program. I especially appreciated 
receiving the National Association of Mental 
Health Award for “effective leadership” in 
mental health. On other health bills recently 
written or cosponsored by me, the Narcotic 
Addict Treatment Act, the Diabetes Mellitus 
Act and the Alcoholism Treatment and Pre- 
vention Act and the Research on Aging Act, 
have all been signed into law by President 
Nixon. 

Flood Aid and Prevention—Remember 
Agnes? Problems from the flooding are still 
being solved. Recently, I was pleased that 
the joint efforts of my office with local, state 
and federal officials resulted in $4.5 million 
flood renewal funds going to the McKees 
Rocks area, We are also working with the 
Army Corps of Engineers to accelerate flood 
action plans for Girty’s Run and other Al- 
legheny and Ohio River tributaries. 

Rape Prevention and Control.—I recent- 
ly reintroduced my bill H.R. 10848,, with 67 
cosponsors to assure rape victims proper and 
dignified care by police, hospitals and courts. 
I expect hearings to be scheduled soon. 

Social Security (Mal) Administration.— 
My meetings with Social Security officials to 
discuss occasional, but too frequent, unpro- 
fessional and inhumane handling of disabil- 
ity applicants have produced promises and 
some results, More careful attention to peo- 
ple’s needs and questions is needed while 
their requests are being processed. 

MY CONGRESSIONAL WORKSHOP: CAN YOU 
COME? 

I've sent post cards to announce legislative 
meetings in schools, churches, libraries and 
town halls. Please come if you have ques- 
tions, complaints or something to say. At 
night I am in Millvale meeting Father Pergl. 
I'd like to see you, too! Sessions are open, 
off the cuff... not partisan or campaign re- 
lated. Frequently, I am invited to civic or 
neighborhood organizations in the same com- 
munity, and if you would like me to come 
to your group, please call Barbara Buscemi 
at (412) 562-0533. This summer and fall, 
I'll almost certainly be in your community. 
Cards announcing my workshops usually ar- 
rive a week in advance. Hope to see you. 

LET ME KNOW 


This newsletter is sent to every household 
in the 18th District. Every once in a while 
“postal patron” mailings go astray or get 
mixed with other mail, so some people don't 
always see it. If you know of someone or 
several families in the District who do not 
receive my newsletters, please let me know 
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through my Pittsburgh office. Thank you, 
have a pleasant summer, and please contact 
me if I can be of service. 
Sincerely, 
H. Jonn Hernz HI, 
Your Congressman. 


MOSCOW'S “MED” MOVES 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, I have been especially interested in 
the developments inherent in Cyprus, 
and in the complications that this poses 
for the NATO alliance as it does for 
Greece and Turkey. The obvious interest 
of the Soviet Union in taking advantage 
of this crisis in some fashion is quite 
predictable. 

One of the most thorough commen- 
taries of the crisis are the opinions ex- 
pressed in a column by Alex Seith who 
was past president of the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, and inciden- 
tally, is a leader in efforts to structure 
reform of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and the Democratic Party. Mr. 
Seith has a well-deserved reputation for 
his interest in foreign policy develop- 
ments, and he has not yet succumbed to 
the neo-isolationism movement that is 
so prominent in the Democratic congres- 
sional ranks. 

Mr, Seith’s article, one of the better 
commentaries on the Cyprus situation, 
was published in the Star-Tribune on 
July 28. 

The article follows: 

[From the Chicago Star-Tribune, July 28, 
1974] 


Moscow's “MED” Moves 
(By Alex R. Seith) 

Has Super-K done it again? Has he pro- 
duced the peace in Cyprus and averted 
diplomatic disaster for America? 

To many “men in the street” neither the 
question nor the answer really matters. To 
them Cyprus is but another screaming head- 
line telling of troubles in a distant place 
about which most Americans know little and 
care less. 

At a time when inflation is gnawing at 
everyone's pocketbook and global trouble 
spots seem innumerable, perhaps it is little 
surprise if news of war on a Mediterranean 
island is widely ignored. 

Yet, the global balance of power between 
Russia and America could be massively 
shifted by the fate of this nation of barely 
650,000 Greek and Turkish inhabitants. 

Because of Henry Kissinger’s truce in the 
Mid-East, Soviet power and prestige in the 
region suffered enormously. Although Egypt 
had been the Kremlin’s client state in time 
of war, it had become America’s friend in 
time of peace. 

America is seen as the savior of Egypt’s 
prestige and the provider of its economic re- 
birth. In Lebanon, Jordan and Saudi-Arabia 
the Soviets were outmaneuvered by America’s 
deft moves in the last four months. Despite 
Russia's continuing in4uence in Iraq and 
Syria, its status in the Mid-East was—before 
Cyprus—at its lowest ebb in more than a 
decade. 

Suddenly the Cyprus conflagration has 
caused the Kremlin to conjure up new 
dreams of domination in the Mediterranean. 
For America trouble in Cyprus is a “no win” 
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proposition, while it is a “no lose” prospect 
for the Soviets. 

With an 80 per cent Greek population, 
Cyprus has been constantly pushed toward 
political union with Greece. Turkey, con- 
cerned for the 20 per cent Turkish citizens 
of Cyprus, has warned that a joinder of Cy- 
prus and Greece would mean war with 
Turkey. 

Greece and Turkey are both crucial allies 
in the NATO alliance. With key refuelling 
and docking stations Greece offers strategic 
bases for the U.S. Sixth Fleet. Turkey, hav- 
ing a long common border with the Soviet 
Union and a long history of resistance to 
Russian imperialism, is among America’s 
most well-armed and most militantly anti- 
Soviet allies. 

Together Greece and Turkey are essential 
to America’s efforts to keep the Mediter- 
ranean from becoming a Russian lake and 
to keep the Mid-East from becoming a So- 
viet domain. 

Yet, during the fighting on Cyprus the So- 
viets seek to reverse both recent and remote 
history by allying themselves with Turkey. 
In offering military backing for the Turkish 
invasion of Cyprus, the Soviet motives were 
both devious and clear. The Kremlin wanted 
to show the Turks that traditional “enemies” 
in Moscow had become friends. And in the 
bargain the Soviets wanted to weaken NATO, 
deprive the United States of key bases in the 
Mediterranean and re-establish fading So- 
viet power in the Mid-East. 

With daily and almost hourly shifts in 
events, it is impossible to predict if the 
Soviets will succeed. 

But their latest attempt to divide the 
west and dominate the Mid-East should be 
a fresh reminder for the inattentive and the 
unsuspicious. 

For the inattentive it shows how many 
parts of the world, even the obscure, are part 
of a global power struggle. For the unsu- 
spicious, it demonstrates that detente does 
not mean the Kremlin will desist in pursu- 
ing imperial power. 


PRICES IN PERSPECTIVE 
HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
16, 1974, Mobil Oil Co. ran an advertise- 
ment in the Washington Post entitled 
“Prices in Perspective.” It purports to 
show that, in fact, gasoline prices have 
not risen as astronomically as everyone 
knows they have. The advertisement 
compares the prices and the increases in 
prices of gasoline to such human neces- 
sities as a pack of cigarettes, a washing 
machine, and a one-line classified ad in 
the New York Times. I will not comment 
on the folly of such a comparison; that 
is rather obvious. Rather, I will limit my 
criticism to the conclusions reached by 
Mobil from a study of the aforemen- 
tioned statistics. 

Mobil claims that “the average gaso- 
line prices had risen less than 25 percent 
over the 13% years, covered by the table, 
from the spring of 1960 to last fall.” That 
is true, but I do not believe it tells the 
whole story. I would like to put “Prices 
in Perspective” in its proper perspective. 
First, from the year 1960 until 1970, the 
average price of a gallon of gasoline in- 
creased by 16 percent compared to the 
average increase in prices of the table’s 
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articles of 20 percent. So the increases 
were roughly the same. From the year 
1970 to the present however, the price of 
1 gallon of gasoline has increased by an 
astronomical 50 percent, compared to an 
average increase in the others of 20 per- 
cent. In other words, in that 4-year pe- 
riod gas increased at a rate 150 percent 
greater than that of the other necessi- 
ties mentioned in Mobil’s statistics. Al- 
though this increase does not seem out of 
line to Mobil, it appears blatantly so to 
me. 

If Mobil is seeking to ward off criticism 
through advertisements such as these, I 
wish them the best of luck. Perhaps their 
money could be spent on more worth- 
while undertakings, such as lowering the 
price of their gasoline. 

[Advertisement in the Washington Post by 
Mobil Oil Co., June 16, 1974] 
PRICES IN PERSPECTIVE 

You don’t need a table like this to remind 
you that the cost of living has gone up. Still, 
it’s another way of looking at those high 
gasoline prices you hate to pay. 

What the table doesn’t say is that average 
gasoline prices had risen less than 25% over 
the 13% years from the spring of 1960 to 
last fall. 

Then came the Arab oil embargo. Crude 
oil prices skyrocketed. Gasoline prices shot 


up by 10 to 15c a gallon in a matter of 
months, 

Even over a 14-year span, the gasoline 
price increase doesn’t seem out of line with 
the price increases of the other familiar 
items listed above. That doesn’t make gaso- 
line prices more palatable, but perhaps it 
puts them in better perspective. 


Average price 


Bacon (1 Ib). 
Bread, white a ib)... 
Cigarettes a 
Classified ad 


Gasoline, regular E gal 
Hose, women's (1 pr)___.. 
Movie admission om 3 
Roast, rib (l 1b), 

Shoes, men's (1 pi 

Toilet tissue aS: sheet 


Washing machine 

Vitamins (100 capsules)... 

Consumer Price Index 
(1967 =100) 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Platt's Gasoline 
Price Index, N.Y. Times, Tobacco Tax Council. (Prices are latest 
comparable figures available. ) 


BICENTENNIAL FOG CLEARING 


HON. LINDY BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mrs. BOGGS, Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration Policy Board I 
would like to comment on James J. 
Kilpatrick’s article in the Washington 
Star-News June 10, entitled “Bicenten- 
nial Fog Clearing.” 

Since the appointment of John 
Warner as Administrator of the Bicen- 
tennial Administration 4 months ago, 
there have been definite signs of in- 
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creased activity and cooperation on a 
national level, signs which have been 
long overdue. 

John Warner is known to many of us 
personally here in the Congress as an 
outstanding public servant who is dedi- 
cated to the belief of putting 100 percent 
of himself into his work. I am pleased 
that he is at the helm, and I believe that 
we can all look forward to a construc- 
tive, well-run Bicentennial observance, 
under his direction. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr Kilpatrick’s 
article in the Record at this point: 

BIcENTENNIAL FoG CLEARING 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


John W. Warner, former secretary of the 
Navy, two months ago took over the helm 
of the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration. Friends of the bicentennial 
may wish devoutly, if vainly, that Warner 
had taken the helm two years ago instead. 
There is hope that the bicentennial effort 
at last is gaining momentum. 

This observer expresses hope. It is some- 
thing short of conviction. If Warner man- 
ages to pull this effort together, and to 
achieve a bicentennial observance that ap- 
propriately celebrates the past and holds 
meaning for the future, he will have brought 
off a miracle of public administration. 

When Congress first authorized an official 
observance of the 200th anniversary of 
American independence, a bicentennial com- 
mission was brought into being. Lyndon 
Johnson window-dressed the commission 
with some first-class men and women, and 
thereafter neglected the body altogether. 
Richard Nixon treated the commission even 
more shabbily: He made it a political foot- 
ball and indifferently kicked it around. 

By the summer of 1972, just four years 
before the Great Anniversary, the commis- 
sion was wholly demoralized. Its chairman 
could provide no respected leadership. Its 
director resigned after a management study 
spoke of his “irritating and insensitive, idio- 
syncratic behavior.” The commission was 
foundering in politics. The staff lacked any 
clear sense of direction. In December of 1972, 
a coldly critical report from the House 
Judiciary Committee left the ARBC little 
more than a sinking hulk. 

Congress then proceeded to scrap the old 
commission altogether. In its place, the new 
American Revolution Bicentennial Adminis- 
tration emerged. The President announced 
Warner's appointment as director in March, 
and on April 11 Warner moved into the 
ARBA’s office on Jackson Place. This cor- 
respondent found him there last week. 

The new skipper is a pipe-smoking, 47- 
year-old Virginia lawyer, tall, dark-haired, 
ruggedly handsome. He ought to be playing 
one of those doctor roles on TV. His first 
task is to get his new 11-member board in 
operation. By the end of July, he expects 
also to have a 25-member advisory council 
in being. He has drafted Sydney H. Elges, a 
top executive of NBC, as his new communi- 
cations man. He has named James Gregory 
Barnes as his executive officer. Both ap- 
pointees, incidentally, are Democrats. 

Warner is determined to free the ARBA of 
its last barnacles of partisan politics. By law 
the advisory council can have no more than 
15 members of the same party. Warner wants 
both his Republican and Democratic mem- 
bers drawn from a broad public spectrum, 
and he expects them to work. Their first task 
may involve passing judgment upon the 
quality, good taste, and appropriateness of 
products submitted for ARBA licensing. 

The licensing program, not yet publicly 
announced, is expected to raise several mil- 
lion dollars a year for redistribution to state 
and local bicentennial committees. The gen- 
eral idea, subject to board approval, is for 
the ARBA to grant the use of its emblem 
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and its endorsement to manufacturers of 
everything from inexpensive souvenirs to 
costly furniture. Warner has no qualms 
about industrial participation in the bicen- 
tennial observance. He wants everybody to 
get into the act. 

Except for the licensing program, the 
ARBA itself will operate nothing. Its task, 
under the new law, is to stimulate and to 
coordinate the efforts of others—chiefly the 
1,500 to 2,000 local activities. He is not much 
concerned about festivals and fireworks; 
these, he believes, will pretty much take 
care of themselves. His larger concern is for 
& popular, nationwide re-examination of the 
values of 200 years ago in terms of their 
application to the century ahead. He wants 
a “do-it-yourself” bicentennial, with a min- 
imum of governmental guidance and direc- 
tion. 

Not much time remains. Warner is like a 
destroyer captain, ordered into action before 
his new ship has filled its crew or secured 
its hatches. He inherits a scattered convoy 
and chests of abandoned maps, charts and 
canceled orders. The decks are awash, but 
the fog is lifting and the skipper seems to 
know where he is taking his ship. Those 
who treasure the last quarter of the 18th 
Century will pray he brings her into port 
on time. 


TERMINATING MILITARY AID 
TO CHILE 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the Foreign Affairs Committee began 
its markup of the administration’s for- 
eign assistance request for fiscal year 
1975, a program which includes many 
provisions with which I have found dis- 
favor. As a result, I intend to offer a 
series of amendments, in committee, in 
an effort to correct what I view as some 
of the program’s major deficiencies. Pri- 
mary among the faults of the adminis- 
tration bill is the military assistance re- 
quest for the junta in Chile, a request 
which stands as a nagging reminder of a 
foreign policy at odds with itself. The 
proposal for $21.3 million worth of mili- 
tary assistance grants and sales credits 
to Chile represents to me an unfortunate 
continuation of an American policy to 
infiuence the internal affairs of Chile, 
to the detriment of both the Chilean 
people and the principles of freedom we 
claim to stand for in the world. For this 
reason, I intend to offer an amendment 
which would unconditionally terminate 
all forms of military assistance to the 
Chilean junta. 

It is with great regret that I note the 
reports from Santiago in this morning's 
newspapers that military courts, which 
have been functioning in Chile since the 
coup last September, have convicted 60 
persons—and handed out four death 
sentences—for the essentially political 
offense of belonging to a political party. 
It is even more distressing to realize that 
such an occurrence has not been uncom- 
mon in post-Allende Chile, as a series 
before the Subcommittees on Inter- 
American Affairs and International Or- 
ganizations and Movements amply docu- 
mented. However, my purpose here is not 
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to explore the many-faceted internal 
repression that the Chilean people face. 
It is not out of a lack of sympathy, but 
rather a recognition I sense that the 
fundamental problem in Chile runs 
deeper than the violations of civil rights 
inflicted by the current military leader- 
ship, that I focus my remarks on Amer- 
ican foreign policy toward Chile. 

While some of the basic facts about 
events leading up to the September 1973 
coup remain in doubt, it seems evident 
from our policies that the United States 
welcomed the military overthrow of 
President Allende. Basic economic bene- 
fits to Chile have once again begun to 
flow, after a period of economic es- 
trangement while Allende was President. 
For example, Public Law 480 commodity 
sales and grants—essentially a form of 
economic assistance—totaling $37 mil- 
lion is planned for fiscal year 1975, com- 
pared to only $2.5 million just 2 years 
ago. In addition, shortly after the coup, 
the first major commodity loans ex- 
tended to Chile in several years, totaling 
$52 million were made by several lending 
institutions. 

Both this rapid infusion of economic 
assistance following the military take- 
over and the rather deliberate reduction 
in aid during the Allende period, add up 
to a policy designed to foster the fall of 
the democratically elected Allende gov- 
ernment. 

Even if nothing else were done in our 
name there, this policy of economic isola- 
tion forces on the United States a share 
of the responsibility for the situation in 
Chile today. 

My major concern, however, is not with 
changing our economic assistance policy. 
I do not favor the use of humanitarian 
aid programs as a political tool against 
the military junta, just as I did not favor 
the use of these programs as political 
leverage against Allende. What is more 
alarming, it seems to me, is the dramatic 
increase in U.S. military aid to Chile since 
the advent of the junta. From a modest 
$10 million worth of foreign military 
sales credits in fiscal year 1972, the ad- 
ministration is now requesting more than 
double that amount. Furthermore, Chile 
is now eligible to purchase sophisticated 
jet aircraft. A grant training program 
of Chilean military officers continues, as 
does the presence of an American mili- 
tary assistance advisory group—MAAG— 
in Santiago. Even to continue military 
aid at existing levels, in the face of the 
military coup, indicates a basic insensi- 
tivity to the cause-and-effect relation- 
ship of our military support in a foreign 
country and the direction of its govern- 
ment. And to seek large increases in such 
aid programs reveals a conscious attempt 
to strengthen and bolster a repressive 
and illegitimate government. 

Some have argued that a conditional 
cutback of military aid, linked to an im- 
provement in the political situation in 
Chile, would be the most responsible way 
for us to exercise a positive influence. 
While I wholeheartedly support the goals 
of furthering human rights, such a policy 
results at best in a wrist slap to the 
junta, especially when our own adminis- 
tration appears committed to provide 
military aid regardless of the internal 
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political situation. Such legislation would 
only aggregate the perception that Con- 
gress can only assert its feelings about 
critical issues but must, in the end, settle 
for an administration disregard of these 
protestations. 

I prefer to see the Congress act in a 
more positive and forceful manner. We 
must demonstrate to the ruling junta 
in Chile not only that the United States 
no longer countenances their internal 
policies but that we no longer actively 
support their continued rule of force, A 
complete and unconditional termination 
of military aid to Chile would lend verac- 
ity to our assertions of freedom and 
democracy, with resultant positive effects 
elsewhere in Latin America and the 
world. 

Our “national security” is clearly not 
dependent upon a continuation of our 
military aid to Chile. The stability of 
South America is likewise not kept in bal- 
ance by the $21.3 million worth of mili- 
tary aid proposed for Chile. The security 
of Chile from external attack is not guar- 
anteed by our assistance program, as 
there is no identifiable external threat. 
The logical conclusion is that our mili- 
tary aid policies do nothing more than 
help the junta strengthen its grip on the 
people of Chile. 

THE MILITARY AID PACKAGE 

The largest single item requested for 
Chile for fiscal year 1975 is $20.5 million 
in credits for purchases under the For- 
eign Military Sales Act. This is more 
than double the credits authorized in 
fiscal year 1972, and represents a signifi- 
cant increase over the $15 million in 
credits extended in fiscal year 1974. Even 
more important, however, is Chile’s re- 
cently acquired eligibility to purchase 
sophisticated jet aircraft. Last June, 
President Nixon waived the restriction 
on such sales for five Latin American 
countries, including Chile. Defense De- 
partment reports indicate that Chile is 
interested in ordering 16, and possibly 
as many as 36, F-5E aircraft. 

Although Congress must authorize the 
amount of foreign military sales credits 
extended to Chile, as well as to other 
countries, it is virtually impossible to 
control two aspects of U.S. military 
assistance. The most important of 
these are direct government-to-govern- 
ment cash sales. No congressional over- 
sight of these arms sales is provided, and 
reports from DOD indicate that recent 
sales have included jet trainer aircraft, 
as well as ammunition and spare parts. 

The second significant and undercon- 
trolled source of arms are commercial 
sales directly from U.S. manufacturers, 
subject to the grant of an export license 
by the State Department. We have no 
way of knowing in advance the extent or 
nature of these sales. An examination 
of previous sales, as reported by the 
State Department, indicates the export 
to Chile of such items as pistols and 
revolvers, cartridges and ammunition, 
and riot control agents. 

Another “unreported” component of 
our military assistance to Chile consists 
of $626,500 requested for fiscal year 1975 
to fund a 15-man military assistance 
advisory group—MAAG—an item which 
does not appear in the foreign aid author- 
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ization bill now before the Congress. As 
a result of authority derived from a 1926 
law, and years of acquiscence by Con- 
gresss, the supporting funds for MAAG’s 
in Latin America, unlike other countries, 
are included only in the defense budget. 
Nevertheless, these military missions per- 
form the basic administrative tasks asso- 
ciated with the grant military assistance 
and foreign military sales programs cur- 
rently before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. According to the statement of 
Adm. Thomas Moorer before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee on May 23, 1973, the 
chief of each MAAG, in addition to proc- 
essing military assistance requests, train- 
ing quotas and sales agreements, “serves 
as the Secretary of Defense’s represent- 
ative with the Ministry of National De- 
fense and is a high-level adviser to the 
Military Establishment of the host coun- 
try.” This function was described more 
succinctly in a State Department posi- 
tion paper submitted last year to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

. . . they promote the sale and use of U.S. 
military equipment. 


The delicacy of undertaking such a 
relationship with the military junta in 
Chile has been underscored by the recent 
visit of Secretary of the Army Howard 
Calloway to Chile and other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. As my colleague, Con- 
gressman Fraser, has pointed out, this 
visit with the military leaders in Chile 
has lended support and credibility to the 
military government there. I also feel 
that the Secretary’s contacts with the 
U.S. MAAG personnel in Chile reassert 
the unfortunately close relationship 
among the Defense Department, Ameri- 
can military personnel stationed in Chile, 
and the Chilean military junta. 

Personal ties between the militaries of 
our two countries do not end there. As 
has been reported previously, six high 
ranking Chilean military officers are 
graduates of the U.S. Southern Defense 
Command School of the Americas, in the 
Canal Zone. The administration aid re- 
quest for fiscal 1975 seeks $800,000 to 
continue this and other training pro- 
grams. Last year, 259 Chileans were 
trained at the Army school; courses for 
this year will include flying operations, 
communications, administration, and the 
studiously open-ended “military tech- 
niques and practices,” 

Several justifications have been offered 
for this wide variety of military aid, a 
considerable increase over expenditures 
before the coup. Whatever logic exists 
for providing more military assistance 
to Chile seems to be more than counter- 
balanced by the detrimental impact of 
pouring arms and munitions into the 
hands of a demonstrably repressive mili- 
tary junta. 

First, the Defense Department has in- 
dicated that aid to Chile is “simply a con- 
tinuation of the long standing and 
friendly relationship between the U.S. 
Armed Forces and their Chilean coun- 
terparts, and reflected our mutual se- 
curity interest and a Chilean preference 
for continuing this relationship.” It is 
almost unbelievable that the adminis- 
tration has not been fit to reevaluate 
that “relationship” in light of the violent 
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overthrow of the democratically elected 
Government of Chile that was engi- 
neered by the military. Our very recent 
experience in Greece during the Cyprus 
crisis, in which a threatened withdrawal 
of American military aid was seen as a 
significant factor in deterring all-out 
war and fostering reestablishment of 
civilian government, should have demon- 
strated that it is no longer consistent 
with our national interest to blindly ply 
arms into the hands of military govern- 
ments. 

A related justification for our military 
assistance to Chile came from Vice Adm. 
Ray Peet, in hearings of the foreign aid 
bill before the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. He said that it was necessary to con- 
tinue our military assistance programs at 
the requested level in order to secure U.S. 
influence with the Chilean regime. This 
same argument has been posed time and 
time again, but the payoff never seems 
to materialize. To gain some minimal 
foothold in the minds of the military 
men now running Chile seems a dubious- 
ly small benefit compared to the moral 
and diplomatic cost of supplying those 
leaders with the tools to strengthen their 
repressive hold on the Chilean people. 

We can send the junta a message. 
Only if we terminate our military aid to 
Chile will the junta know we mean to 
stand behind our calls for internal re- 
form. It would be a more positive influ- 
ence to withdraw our military aid, to 
show our fundamental disagreement 
with the course of events in Chile, than 
to follow the unproven logic of gaining 
influence through arms sales. 

A third argument that was presented 
to the committee by Secretary of De- 
fense James Schlesinger during the 
hearings on this bill holds that a termi- 
nation of U.S. military assistance to 
Latin American countries would “simply 
encourage them to make their military 
purchases elsewhere. This is inconsistent 
with a foreign policy which seeks strong 
regional associations with the nations of 
Western Hemisphere.” Later he states 
that we ought not “leave the supply of 
arms largely to those outside this hem- 
isphere.” The facts surrounding possible 
arms sales to Chile from foreign coun- 
tries clearly refute these assertions. Of 
the major weapons suppliers besides the 
United States, none appear as willing as 
this administration to provide arms to 
the Chilean junta. The British Govern- 
ment announced, on April 10, 1974, a 
termination of military aid to Chile. No 
new arms exports were to be licensed, 
and servicing for already delivered fight- 
ers has since been terminated. The new 
President of France has indicated that 
his country will seriously reconsider any 
weapons sales to governments such as 
Chile’s, and the Soviet Union can hardly 
be expected to arm a right-wing mili- 
tary government. That leaves the United 
States in the unique position of virtually 
controlling the supply of available weap- 
ons to the Chilean junta. At this time, 
with little effect on our policy of, in Mr. 
Schlesinger’s words, “seeking strong re- 
gional associations,” we can drive home 
to the Chilean junta our displeasure 
with their policies and assert our termi- 
nation of military support. 
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Because of the broadly based nature 
of the military assistance planned for 
Chile, it is important to enact an across- 
the-board termination. Otherwise, com- 
mercial sales and cash sales will con- 
tinue, unregulated by the Congress and 
reported only after the fact. Otherwise, 
we will remain an active and not entirely 
beneficial force in Chile’s internal af- 
fairs. Otherwise, responsibility for the 
continued repression of the Chilean peo- 
ple rests partly in our hands. 

I include the following: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. — OFFERED BY 
Mr. HARRINGTON 

Page —, after line —, insert the following 

new section: 


PROHIBITION OF ASSISTANCE TO CHILE 


Src. 305. Section 620 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(x) All military assistance, all sales of 
defense articles and services (whether for 
cash or by credit, guaranty, or any other 
means), and all licenses with respect to the 
transportation of arms, ammunitions, and 
implements of war (including technical data 
relating thereto) to the Government of Chile 
under this or any other law shall be prohib- 
ited upon the date of enactment of this 
subsection.” 

Renumber the following sections in title 
III accordingly. 


MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


— 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. MIZELL, Mr. Speaker, last week I 
mailed my monthly newsletter for July 
1974 to my constituents in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of North Carolina. In 
that newsletter I discussed the important 
topic of campaign finance reform, and I 
want to share with my colleagues the 
comments I made. 

The comments follow: 

MONTHLY NEWSLETTER: JULY 1974 
CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 


For the past year, a major effort of mine 
has been in studying the many legislative 
proposals that have been made on campaign 
reform. On many of these proposals I have 
asked this basic question: “Does the pro- 
posal strengthen the vitality and preserve 
the integrity of the electoral process?” 

Nearly three years ago, I supported the 
Federal Elections Campaign Act. This pro- 
posal was the first campaign reform legisla- 
tion to be enacted into public law in over 
forty years. Since that time, events have 
shown that reform is still needed in this 
ares and I would like to share with you what 
I consider to be the basic legislative needs, 
which will give emphasis to further safe- 
guarding our great American political 
system. 

It is my belief that legislation should be 
enacted which would: 

Limit contributions to $1,000 per election 
per candidate per individual. 

Limit contributions to $5,000 per election 
per candidate from a political committee 
that makes contributions to five or more 
candidates. 

Prohibit secretive earmarking and laun- 
dering of funds. 
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Prohibit a candidate from making ex- 
penditures from their personal funds or the 
personal funds of their immediate family in 
excess of $25,000 per election. 

Limit expenditures to $10 million for a 
candidate for nomination for President and 
$20 million in the Presidential general elec- 
tion. In the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives limit expenditures to 5c times the 
population of the State or $75,000, whichever 
is greater. 

Prohibit contributions by foreign na- 
tionals. 

Prohibit contributions in the name of 
another person. 

Prohibit cash contributions in excess of 
$100. 

Outlaw all “dirty tricks” and provide for 
stiff penalties. 

Provide that each candidate designate a 
central campaign committee through which 
he must report all expenditures. 

Establish an independent Federal Elec- 
tions Commission, which would administer 
and enforce the law. 

Increase the penalties for violation of the 
law. 

One proposal that has been made and one 
to which I strongly object is the public fi- 
nancing of elections. The tax dollars from 
the American people should not be used to 
finance political campaigns. It is my belief 
that such a policy would only undermine 
our traditional political process. The Ameri- 
can way allows for free expression of our 
political beliefs and I do not think the 
beleaguered taxpayer wants his hard earned 
money spent by a candidate he firmly 
opposes. 


AWARD GIVEN TO SGT. ROBERT 
JAMES POTIER 


HON. JOHN B. BREAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to express 
my pride in an individual from my home- 
town who has received the highest award 
given by the American National Red 
Cross, the Red Cross Certificate of Merit. 

Sgt. Robert James Potier, of the 
Crowley City Police Department, was re- 
cently called to the scene of an auto- 
mobile accident involving a 2-year-old 
boy. Sergeant Potier, who had been 
trained in first aid, noticed that the child 
was not breathing and immediately ad- 
ministered mouth-to-mouth artificial 
respiration and other life supportive 
measures. In the time it took the ambu- 
lance to arrive, the sergeant had been 
successful in restoring breathing to the 
child. 

According to the official announce- 
ment of the award from the American 
National Red Cross, the attending phy- 
sician stated: 

His (the young boy) survival is directly 
related to the first aid administered at the 
scene of the accident. 


In our fast pace of life, we sometimes 
forget the devotion displayed to our fel- 
low men by those who sincerely care and 
are dedicated to saving and protecting 
the lives of others. 

I join, with Sergeant Potier’s family 
and friends, in expressing gretitude for 
his actions and pride in his accomplish- 
ments and high standard of work. 
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HEW REVEALS PSRO CONTRACTS 
AWARDED AMA 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
recent American Medical Association 
convention, the AMA House of Delegates 
defeated a motion advocating the repeal 
of the PSRO provision of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1972. I consider 
this action exceedingly shortsighted, for 
it is the private practice of medicine that 
is most threatened by bureaucracies like 
PSRO. 

It has recently come to my attention 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare awarded a large num- 
ber of contracts for the development of 
PSRO’s the week of the AMA conven- 
tion. Whether this is a coincidence or not 
I cannot say. But I do think that this 
information ought to be made public so 
that those who are trying to understand 
the position of the AMA on this issue can 
also understand some of the usually un- 
seen operations that a bureaucracy per- 
forms. 

I include the following article: 

HEW Reveats PSRO CONTRACTS AWARDED 
AMA AND ITS AFFILIATES THE WEEK OF JUNE 
23, 1974 
An HEW News Release dated July 19, 1974, 

and additional data cited in the News Re- 

lease, revealed the coverage and timing of 

HEW-PSRO contract awards to AMA and its 

affiliates. 

The Release revealed a $995,635 award to 
AMA on June 29 for developing screening cri- 
teria for PSRO policing of medical care—and 
that $1,455,299 for training of PSRO opera- 
tives was awarded an organization represent- 
ing many foundations set up by components 
of AMA. 

Contracts below are for planning PSROs, 
except those identified as (SSC) which are 
for developing “State Support Centers,” or 
(CO) which are Conditional and Operational 


State, organization, city, and type of 
contract Amount 


Alabama: Alabama Medical Eva: Inc., 
Montgomery Si 3 

Alaska: Alaska PSRO, Anchorage. 

Arizona: nene 


65, 000 

California: 
United Foundations for Medical Care, 
San Francisco (SSC; 194, 335 
662, 470 


78, 750 
74, 000 


61, 800 
61, 200 


45,485 


a te 
oe Conton Los Angeles PSR os 


44,700 
74,500 
56, 400 
57, 000 
62, 000 


50, 242 
68, 590 


. 700, 000 


Connecticut New 


Haven 


oe Institute, 


147, 812 
66, 000 
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State, organization, city, and type of 
contract Amount 


Eastern Connecticut PSRO, Inc., Wille- 
mantic 


$63, 800 
50, 000 


port.. 
Delaware: Delaware Foundation for Med- 
ical ar Wilmington 


225, 760 
46, 135 
196, 650 
51, 620 
39, 200 


Calumet Professional fkn 


PAET 
ar Hi 


212, 458 
52,555 
000 


55, 720 
64, 800 
36,555 


Massachusetts Statewide Support Com- 
aiming Institute of Medicine, 
Boston (SS >, 

Bay State PSRO, Inc., Boston (CO). 3, 206, 680 

Charles River Health Care Foundation, 

Newton Lower Falls (CO) 503, 420 

Central rg rors 

64, 000 

46, 150 


61, 000 


289, 412 


sional Standards Review, Middleboro.. 
Michigan: 
Michigan State Medical Society, East 
Lansing (SSC). aD 100, 475 
Genesee Medical Corporation, F i: 36, 000 
Upper Peninsula Quality Assurance 
Association, Escanaba 45, 300 
Minnesota: 


886, 000 
66, 000 


Mississippi: Mississi = ETEA for 
Ai k 1, 277, 954 


Medical Care, Inc., Jackson (CO) 
Missouri: 
Health Care Foundation of Missouri, Jef- 
ferson City (SSC 
Central Eastern Missouri Professional 
Review Committee, St. eae 


106, 686 


61, 000 
64, 000 


49, 500 
54, 440 


New Jersey: 
New Jersey Foundation for Health Care 
Evaluation, Trenton Net? Die 


Passaic Valley PSRO_ 
vegas Physicians’ Review ‘Organization, | 
nc. z 
New Mexico: “None. 
New York: 
Medical Society of the State of New York, 
Lake Success e C) 


Genesee Region PSRO, (ns Rochester... 
Kings County Health Care Review Or- 
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State, organization, city, and type of 


contract Amount 


New York County Health Services Review 
Organization, New York City 

Richmond County Professional Stand- 
ards Review, Staten Island 

PARO s Central New York, 


$86, 332 
55, 580 


54, 400 
62,871 


79, 000 
North Carolina: 
North Carolina Medical Peer ee 
Foundation, Raleigh (SSC)_ 
Piedmont Medical Daaris 


97,767 
46, 380 


4th Area Professional Standards Review 
Council, Toledo. 
Region X Professional Review Systems, 


Physicians’ Peer Review fiaen ag 
jeveland 
Region Six Peer Review Corp., Akron... 
Western Ohio Foundation for Medical 
Care, Dayton. 
Oklahoma: None. 


mah Foundation for Medical Care, 
Portland (CO). 

Greater Oregon PSRO, Portland 

Pennsylvania: $ 

Pennsylvania Medical Care Foundation, 
Lemoyne (SSC). es 

Allegheny PSRO__ Sa 

Central Pennsylvania Area li PSRO, 
Williamsport 

Eastern Pennsylvania Health Care Foun- 
dation, Allentown 


Higmange paR Corporation, Johnstown. 
ge ne Pennsylvania PSRO, Le- 


Greensburg. 
=hode island: Rhode Island PSRO, Inc., 
Providence 


51, 000 
Tonea! 
Tennessee Foundation for Medical Care, 
Inc., Nashville (CO) 
Shelby County Foundation for Medical 
Care, i 
Texas: Non 
Utah: Utah | PSRO, Salt Lake City (CO) 
Virginia: 
irginia Professional Standards Review 
Foundation, Charlottesville (SSC) 6/15 
Northern Virginia Foundation for Medical 
Care, Alexandria HE 


6/28 
6/24 


1, 626, 305 


6/18 


75,727 


57,875 
52, 400 


147, 480 
48, 000 


Washington: Washington State Medical As- 
sociation, Seattle 
West Virginia: West Virginia Medical In- 
stitute, Charleston 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Professional Review Organiza- 
tion, M 
Foundation for Medical Care Evaluation 
of Southeastern Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
Wyoming: Wyoming Health Services Co., 
Inc., Cheyenne (CO) 
District of Columbia: National Capital 
en Foundation, Inc., raa 


90,600 
36, 355 
604, 502 


55, 000 


Puerto Rico: Foundation fo: 45, 280 


of Puerto Rico, Santurce 


Amount 

I $5,520, 694 
13, 244, 132 

2, 085, 492 


Total type of contracts: 
Planning PSRO's. 
a géo ditionally 


MUST WE WAGE CHEMICAL WAR? 


HON. WAYNE OWENS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
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an editorial that appeared in the Au- 
gust 1 edition of the Washington Post 
“Must We Wage Chemical 


entitled, 
War?” 

Not only would the proposed binary 
chemical weapon be an unnecessary part 
of our national defense system, but it 
would also seriously undermine our cur- 
rent negotiations on international chem- 
ical warfare controls. Its approval would 
make a mockery of the summit pledge 
recently made with Mr. Brezhnev at 
Geneva. The article follows: 

Must WE WAGE CHEMICAL WAR? 


In votes today and next Tuesday, the 
House must decide whether to plunge ahead 
with a program that may keep the United 
States ready to wage chemical warfare for 
years to come, or whether to pause and study 
this especially dread form of warfare more 
thoroughly and explore new opportunities to 
limit or even ban it on an international basis. 
Specifically, the program at issue involves 
$5.8 million this year (as much as $2 billion 
later) to start producing a “binary” chemical 
weapon, a new safer-to-handle method for 
delivering nerve gas. Generally, the program 
poses to Congress perhaps its first good op- 
portunity—and if missed, its last opportu- 
nity for a long time—to break the monopoly 
which special interests in the Pentagon have 
maintained for a full generation over the 
nation's policies on CW. 

The key facts on binaries were brought out 
last spring in hearings of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. The United States has 
huge stockpiles of deadly nerve gas so, as 
Rep. Donald Fraser (D-Minn.) recently put 
it, “we are not examining this problem from 
a position of weakness.” The small CW lobby 
within the Pentagon professes to see a loom- 
ing Soviet offensive CW threat. But, in fact, 
American military commanders apparently 
disagreeing with this estimate, have chosen 
not to prepare to defend against it. And ad- 
ministration officials, while asking for funds 
to start procuring binaries, concede that full 
preliminary open-air testing has not been 
conducted. That is, the United States has on 
hand enough nerve gas to kill every person 
in the world several times over. Its military 
posture reflects a judgment that the Soviet 
Union does not intend a CW attack. And it 
has not completed tests on the new binaries 
it wishes now to procure. 

If the military reasons for delay on bina- 
ries are strong, the diplomatic reasons are 
more so, Discussions on controlling chem- 
ical weapons—production, stockpiling, use— 
have been chugging along at Geneva for 
years. They were given a healthy push at 
the Moscow summit just a month ago when 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Brezhney agreed to seek 
“early progress” on an agreement “dealing 
with the most dangerous, lethal means of 
chemical warfare.” This means nerve gas 
if it means anything. The administration's 
arms control director Fred C. Ikle has re- 
peatedly warned Congress that production of 
binaries would undermine efforts to negoti- 
ate international CW controls. Indeed, to 
launch a massive new CW program now is 
to make a mockery of Mr. Nixon's summit 
pledge, itself specifically reaffirmed since 
then by his ambassador at Geneva. That 
binary funds should be sought at all, after 
that summit pledge, is a perverse tribute 
to the way bureaucratic momentum can 
substitute for policy at the Pentagon. Care- 
ful students of arms control make the fur- 
ther point that binaries, being relatively in- 
expensive and simple to make, possess an all 
too scary potential for getting into the hands 
of terrorists or of countries looking for a 
hot weapon on the cheap. 

The House Appropriations Committee is to 
vote today on the binary money. Since Rep. 
George H. Mahon (D-Tex.), the committee 
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chairman, also chairs its defense subcom- 
mittee, which has already approved the 
money, perhaps the best that can be hoped 
for in the committee is for it to add lan- 
guage somehow hingeing the appropriation 
to CW negotiations at Geneva. Certainly 
there is no justification for spoiling these 
negotiations, even before the promised Nix- 
on-Brezhney initiative is taken, by charging 
ahead on binaries. At any rate, the full 
House is due to address the question next 
Tuesday. Some 50 or more legislators have 
already approved a useful resolution by Rep. 
Wayne Owens (D-Utah) urging movement 
on both the biological warfare and chemical 
warfare fronts. So there is a better chance 
to gain control of binaries on the House 
floor, It is a fight well worth making. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
MOUNTAIN CAMP 


HON. WILLIAM F. WALSH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently learned of the existence of a fa- 
cility in Tupper Lake, N.Y., which pro- 
vides convalescent and recreation fa- 
cilities for veterans. The American 
Legion Mountain Camp is so little known 
and provides such an important and 
unique service, I would like to share with 
my colleagues the following information 
concerning the facility. 

The information follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION MOUNTAIN CAMP, INC. 
TUPPER LAKE, N.Y. 


IN BRIEF—-THE AMERICAN LEGION 
MOUNTAIN CAMP 


The Camp is located in the heart of the 
Adirondack Mountains on Big Tupper Lake— 
about midway between Long Lake on the 
south and Tupper Lake on the north, on New 
York State Highway #421 (off Route #30). 

The Camp is a spot for Convalescence and 
Recreation. About 1200 acres of land, 25 resi- 
dential buildings, dining rooms (3) club- 
house, Chapel and community building, ga- 
rages, storerooms, workshops, etc.: outdoor 
recreational faciilties and miles of woodland 
trails all bordered on beautiful Tupper Lake, 
and open each summer season for as long 
as available funds will permit. 

The Camp was established as a Corpora- 
tion in May, 1922, and received its first pa- 
tients in the spring of 1923. 

The Mountain Camp admits any honor- 
ably discharged War Veteran of The United 
States in need of convalescence and treats 
him or her without charge of any kind what- 
soever. It is necessary to file an application 
and the case must be the type for which 
the Camp can properly care. Members of The 
American Legion Auxiliary are also eligible 
for admission for both convalescence and/or 
recreation. Members of The American Legion, 
and members of their families, are eligible to 
use the recreational facilities of the Camp. 
There are no facilities for the families of 
veterans in the Convalescent Area of the 
Camp. The two Camps are operated inde- 
pendently of each other and there is no mix- 
ing of the two. While the sick are cared for 
without charge, there is a fee charged for 
the use of the recreational facilities. Bro- 
chures are available to anyone interested, 
describing the Resort Area of the Camp. 
Mail a postcard today for up-to-date rates 
and information. 

The two features of the Camp (Con- 
valescent & Recreational) are not in the 
same area. There is a distance of one-half 
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to one mile between the two areas, as pre- 
scribed by regualtions that there must be no 
mixing of the two features. Separate fa- 
cilities entirely. The Convalescents have 
their own dining rooms and the Recreation- 
ists have theirs. 

There are fifty beds available for Convales- 
cents. Both male and female veterans and 
members of The American Legion Auxiliary 
are eligible. The Camp is aiding in the 
rehabilitation of the sick and disabled. 

The Camp pays the cost of caring for its 
patients with income from the Endowment 
Fund; revenue from the Resort Area; dona- 
tions from Legion Posts, Counties, Districts; 
The Mountaineers; The American Legion 
Auxiliary, Department of New York and the 
Units thereof; organized groups of the bene- 
factors; legacies of good friends who remem- 
ber us and individuals. 


SENATOR TUNNEY REVIEWS 
RESOURCE SHORTAGES 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the subject of limits to valuable 
physical resources has been reviewed by 
many authors, usually resulting in vary- 
ing conclusions. The only real conclu- 
sion that can be drawn from all of these 
analyses is that we do not know what the 
limits of each resource are. Many of the 
researchers in this field have neglected 
important side effects of increasing the 
use of physical resources, such as the 
pollution that will be generated, the de- 
clining net energy yields, or economic 
cost-benefit relationships. 

It is for this reason that I was partic- 
ularly interested in an article that ap- 
peared in the August 1 Washington Post 
by my friend and colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Senator JOHN TUNNEY. Senator 
Tunney is to be commended for his ac- 
tions in this area, and I would highly 
recommend this article, which I will in- 
sert for the Recorp in a moment, to my 
colleagues. 

The article follows: 

THE Resources GAP 
(By Senator JOHN V. TUNNEY) 

By the year 2000, twice today’s popula- 
tion—more than 7 billion persons—may be 
scrambling for their daily bread on this 
earth, and our children may be raising theirs 
in a bleak world of famine, authoritarianism 
and war. 

Thoughtfully and decisively, we must begin 
planning now not only to stretch and preserve 
remaining resources but to encourage the 
wonders of technology so that future multi- 
tudes can live decently and in harmony. 

Otherwise, for most persons a mere two 
dozen years from now, diets will be meager, 
but their arsenals may be strong, with some 
of the poorest nations nuclearly equipped 
for Armageddon. And for wealthier nations, 
their survival from shortages and cataclysm 
may be the iron regime of totalitarianism. 

In hearings I chaired for the Subcommit- 
tee on Science and Technology, expert after 
expert warned that present trends will con- 
front this nation with disastrous materials 
crisis. The hearings also revealed that our 
current institutional structure for monitor- 
ing shortages is woefully inadequate to alert 
us to impending dangers, or to head them 
off. Within the foreseeable future, a series of 
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sudden, unexpected and economically crip- 
pling shortages could generate nearly irre- 
sistable pressures for rationing and controls 
to dole out what resources we have, and for 
military measures to withhold them from the 
clamoring demands of others. 

If we ignore this threat, we invite its re- 
ality. So I was particularly concerned by a 
July 15th article in The Post, in which Ber- 
nard Nossiter sought to debunk predictions 
of an early exhaustion of critical minerals 
and material resources. Mr. Nossiter calls the 
purveyors of such views “ecolyptics,”” “eco- 
doomsters,” or just ‘“doomsters,” and dis- 
misses their forecasts by quoting Wilfred 
Beckerman, an English economist, to the ef- 
fect that “resources are not really finite in 
any meaningful sense.” In fact, Beckerman 
apparently believes that “used up resources 
are not likely to trouble anyone for 100 mil- 
lion years or so, if then.” 

But this “debunking” succeeds only by 
underestimating the difficulties of an expo- 
nential growth in world population. To sus- 
tain that growth, while attaining even basic 
levels of human existence, will require un- 
precedented capital outlays and countless 
and still uncharted, technological break- 
throughs. For example, it is estimated that 
oil shale deposits in Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Utah contain 1,800 billion barrels of oll— 
more than four times the crude oil discov- 
ered to date in this country. However, ac- 
cording to a study by the National Academy 
of Engineering, there is serious doubt 
whether the huge quantities of water needed 
to mine the shale can ever be made avail- 
able. Furthermore, the control of inevitable 
and widespread pollution in the wake of de- 
veloping secondary and tertiary sources of 
energy and materials is by no means within 
reach, and in many cases beyond our present 
conceptions. 

And if all of these obstacles can be over- 
come, the nation may still stumble into dis- 
aster. For example, the Department of Inte- 
rior has predicted that by the year 2000, the 
United States could experience an annual 
$100 billion gap between the value of pri- 
mary mineral requirements and primary 
mineral supplies. This gap would at least 
strain and probably shatter our balance of 
trade. 

Even willingness to pay a high price for 
foreign material resources does not assure 
their availability. As the Arab oil embargo 
amply demonstrated, in a world where vital 
material resources are controlled by a lim- 
ited number of countries, there is no such 
thing as certainty of supply. Too often, the 
materials we need may be sold for political 
concessions rather than hard cash. 

Presently, the United States is dependent 
on imports for the major part of six of the 
so-called 13 basic raw materials essential for 
a high level of industrialization—chromium, 
nickel, rubber, aluminum, tin and zinc. By 
1985, the country will depend on imports for 
more than half our supply of iron, lead and 
tungsten. By the year 2000, imports will sup- 
ply more than half of our copper, potassium 
and sulphur. At what point will we face a 
choice between the independence of our 
policy and the prosperity of our economy? 

Some experts answer that embargo or 
drastic price increases through the actions 
of a cartel will inspire a search for alternate 
supplies, substitute sources or new technol- 
ogies. Although this view is undoubtedly 
correct, it ignores the fact that the time-lag 
between a decision to develop and the fact 
of development could be long indeed, In- 
dustries cannot consume promises or pros- 
pects; during a time-lag, they would be 
caught short and the economy could be 
plunged into recession. To treat potential 
material shortages as merely short-term ab- 
errations ignores the devastating effect of in- 
terim shortages on economic growth. 

Along these same lines. Nossiter, in dis- 
cussing the oil embargo, concludes: “The 
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crisis, of course, is one of price, not exhaus- 
tion.” But for the man in the street who is 
hard put to buy gas, food, or other vital com- 
modities because the price is too high, there 
is little comfort in knowing that the supply 
is high too. 

We should not be “doomsters,” wringing 
our hands over an inevitable materials crisis. 
But we must be realists, determined to do 
what can be done to prevent a catastrophe. 

Billions of dollars and millions of tons of 
valuable materials can be saved each year 
without any adverse effect on the quality of 
life in America. We must accelerate research 
and development efforts to use existing ma- 
terials more efficiently in products and sys- 
tems, and to prepare substitute materials. 
In addition, the recycling of solid waste, the 
development of energy-efficient, non-pollut- 
ing automobile engines, the mitigation of 
metal corrosion, and changes in energy pric- 
ing structures—all issues presently before 
the Congress, and all with a potential for 
vast mineral and material savings—can go 
far to meeting our needs now and in the 
future, It was a hopeful sign of concern and 
a step toward meaningful commitment when 
the Senate recently passed legislation man- 
dating a system analysis of our materials 
posture. But we will not finish the job if we 
lull ourselves into a false sense of security, 
if we presented that half measures will solve 
the whole problem, if we say that inexhausti- 
ble supplies of materials lie readily at hand 
to resolve any crisis. If we deceive ourselves, 
we will deplete our society and deprive our 
children. If we face the facts, we can sustain 
our economy and fulfill our obligations to 
most of a world which may be worse off than 
we are. 


SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
the deepest sadness that I learned of the 
untimely death of former Senator 
Wayne Morse. 

The passing of Wayne Morse has left 
a void which will be difficult to fill. He 
was a man dedicated to the service of 
the people of the United States and to 
his beliefs. 

Wayne Morse was always an inde- 
pendent at heart; he was never a man 
of partisan motives. He worked for the 
solutions he felt best answered the prob- 
lem, sat hard regardless of the party 
line. His prophetic vote against the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution in 1964 symbolized 
the determination and strength of con- 
viction he held in every opinion he voiced 
during his 24 years in Congress. 

Whether in the fields of labor or edu- 
cation, civil rights, or home rule, he was 
always a leading spokesman for the peo- 
ples’ interests in the classic populist tra- 
dition. He was a brilliant legal scholar, 
a true statesman, and one of the finest 
individuals to serve in either House of 
the Congress. The tragedy of Senator 
Morse’s untimely passing, in the midst 
of his vigorous campaign to regain a 
seat in the Senate, is heightened in this 
particular time when our people are 
seeking in their public officials the qual- 
ities of courage, honesty, and forth- 
rightness. 
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To say that Wayne Morse will be 
missed by the Congress and by all Amer- 
icans is an understatement of serious 
proportions. My deepest sympathy goes 
out to his wife and family, and to our 
Nation, which has lost a unique public 
servant, a man of unparalleled distinc- 
tion. 


AFSCME CALL FOR REORDERING 
OF PRIORITIES 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, passed 
a forceful resolution endorsing a reor- 
dering of America’s budget priorities at 
its 20th international convention in 
June. The statement pointed out that— 

As the federal budget grows larger and 
larger, inequities which historically have 
been present in the allocation of funds for 
domestic programs as against military ex- 
penditures, grow in disproportionate ratios. 


Mr. Speaker, next week the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriations bill is 
scheduled for floor debate. At that time 
the House will have an opportunity to 
help reorder our priorities by supporting 
an amendment to set a ceiling on defense 
appropriations that will be offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ADDABBO). 

I am including a copy of the AFSCME 
resolution in the Recorp at this point: 
RESOLUTION 103 OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 

OF STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL EM- 

PLOYEES (AFL-CIO) 


As the federal budget grows larger and 
larger, inequities which historically have 
been present in the allocation of funds for 
domestic programs as against military ex- 
penditures, grow in disproportionate ratios. 

In the current session of Congress, legis- 
lation has been enacted to reform the 
methods used by Congress to consider the 
federal budget. Approved with AFSCME sup- 
port, the legislation provides an overall ceil- 
ing for federal spending, offers a process for 
developing budget estimates in a more open 
environment, and allows greater discussion 
and evaluation of all federal spending than 
ever before. 

Passage of this important reform makes 
it all the more necessary for Congress and 
the nation to formulate priorities for the 
allocation of federal dollars to be appropri- 
ated under the new ceiling. 

As this convention meets, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is holding in reserve some $11 
billion in “impounded” funds—funds allo- 
cated by the Congress for domestic programs, 
which the Executive Branch refuses to spend. 

At the same time, the White House has 
proposed an increase of $13.7 billion in appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense. 

Over the years the Pentagon has become 
& classic case-in-point to illustrate waste and 
fiscal mismanagement. Unlike other agencies 
which must justify in tedious detail their 
expenditures for social programs, the Penta- 
gon has been largely free from accountabll- 
ity. 
Correcting the imbalance that exists be- 
tween military spending and spending for 
human needs need not imply an opposition 
to a strong national defense posture. Such 
prestigious political science centers as the 
Brookings Institution and a number of cre- 
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dible conservative political figures have 
joined critics of profligate spending by the 
Pentagon—demanding that the military ac- 
count for the money it receives. 

We must ask ourselves hard questions, 
such as: 

Should an additional $13.7 billion go to 
the military budget at a time when only 
$7.5 billion is available for education; $6.4 
billion for housing and community devel- 
opment; $2.1 billion for energy research; 
only $700 million for pollution control? 

Do we really need a defense establish- 
ment that employs eight times as many civil- 
ians as the federal agency that administers 
all of our federal health, education and so- 
cial welfare programs—HEW? 

Do we need 200,000 uniformed troops in 
Asia, 300,000 troops in Europe, and a full 
Army division in Korea in a period of rela- 
tive peace? 

We believe that waste can be removed from 
the Defense Department budget, and that 
military spending can be substantially re- 
duced, without compromising the strength 
of our nation’s defense force and its ability 
to respond to emergencies. 

Therefore be it resolved: That the Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County, and Muni- 
cipal Employees will pursue a national 
policy that balances human needs with 
military needs. 

The International Union will enter into 
coalitions and joint legislative efforts to per- 
suade Congress to be more judicious in its 
appropriations for Defense Department re- 
quests. 

We urge the councils and locals to in- 
volve their members in discourse over the 
need for a more open and understood appro- 
priations process. The International Union 
will develop materials and information for 
AFSCME members which will enable them to 
more clearly relate the federal funding proc- 
ess to their jobs. 

Without compromising national interests, 


AFSCME will urge the Congress to reduce 
overseas troop commitments and to reduce 
the standing military to a level consistent 
with the legitimate defense needs of the 
country. 


A VOTE OF CONSCIENCE 
HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that as House consideration of impeach- 
ment nears, every one of my colleagues is 
being innundated with constituent mail 
reflecting many differing views with a 
liberal sprinkling of suggestions, offers 
of advice, demands, and even threats. 

Occasionally, however, one receives 
what can only be called a special letter; 
a constituent whose thoughts help make 
this job more than worthwhile. I re- 
ceived such a letter earlier this week 
from Yvonne Glanze of Greenwich, 
Conn., and I would like to share it with 
my colleagues for I feel it will warm their 
hearts as it did mine. Clearly, she un- 
derstands the agony of the decision we 
face. The letter follows: 

GREENWICH, CONN., 
July 28, 1974. 

Dear Mr. McKinney: I just want to write 
to tell you that in the coming weeks when, 
as it appears now, the question of impeach- 
ing the President will come up before the 
House, you ought to follow your conscience 
only, because in the end that is what you'll 
have to live with. True, many people in 
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your constituency will pressure you one way 
or the other—but this is no political matter 
(or ought not to be). Here “at home” we 
read papers and transcripts and speculate 
an awful lot—but the evidence you hear and 
see in this matter should guide you, not the 
letters recommending one thing or the other. 
When the time comes to vote yes or no to 
recommend trial by the Senate, I trust you 
will vote your true convictions and not fear 
reprisals. May God guide you. 
Sincerely and with best wishes, 
Yvonne M, GANZE. 


THE LAUNCHING OF “THOMAS C. 
KINKAID” 


HON. TRENT LOTT 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a speech given by Vice Adm. Frank H. 
Price, Jr., at the launching of Thomas 
C. Kinkaid, DD-965, built by the Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Division of Litton Indus- 
tries at Pascagoula, Miss. As you may 
remember, several years ago Admiral 
Price expressed a somewhat less than 
optimistic opinion concerning this new 
shipyard but the fact that the ships are 
being produced has apparently changed 
his attitude. He asserts that in addition 
to the new destroyers, the United States 
is also getting the world’s most modern 
ship building facility. Indeed, Ingalls’ ef- 
ficiency is to be commended. At the 
midway point in the contract period, it 
has not only met every contract mile- 
stone to date but has completed the last 
one 10 weeks ahead of time. 

The Kinkaid is the third destroyer in 
a planned fleet of 30 ships known as the 
Spruance class, designed primarily to 
detect and track enemy submarines. Ad- 
miral Price, who is a director in the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
point out that the United States sorely 
needs the new ships in order to main- 
tain an effective Navy that will also be 
functional in the future. As well as em- 
ploying much advanced electronic equip- 
ment, the ships currently being produced 
are capable of lodging new weapons yet 
to be developed. 

The speech follows: 

A SPEECH By Vice Ap. F. N. Price, JR. 
U.S.N., DIRECTOR, SHIP ACQUISITION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
When the Secretary of the Navy asked me 

to represent him in the launching of the USS 
Kinkaid, it was a twofold honor. First, as the 
program coordinator for surface ship con- 
struction in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations I have been associated with the 
Spruance class destroyer program since its 
beginning and it is a pleasure to see one 
of these fine ships take the first important 
step toward joining the fleet in the service 
of our country. Second, in naming this ship 
after Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, we are 
honoring a distinguished naval officer whose 
career was characterized by aggressive leader- 
ship and determined action. 

This audience is well aware that the Navy 
is an important element in this country’s 
national strength. The importance of sea- 
power to the security and economic well- 
being of this country is as great today as it 
ever has been in its history. The United 
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States and the free world must have un- 
restricted access to the oceans of the world. 
The Soviet Union recognized this fact and 
their historic deficiency at sea a number of 
years ago. Their position of weakness during 
the Cuban quarantine was all too evident 
to them. By virtue of their ability to bypass 
the democratic niceties that are a part of 
our heritage and to which we gladly adhere, 
they were able to quickly institute a vigorous 
program of shipbuilding which would provide 
a navy capable of interdicting our sea lines 
of communications and countering our sea 
power projection forces. 

While our Navy has been shrinking 
steadily, the Navy of the Soviet Union has 
been expanding, both in numbers and ad- 
vanced technology. Only four years ago, the 
U.S. Navy had just under 1,000 ships. Today, 
we are down in the neighborhood of 500, On 
the other hand, the Soviets are building nu- 
clear submarines at three times the rate of 
the United States with every indication that 
they will pass us in numbers of nuclear pow- 
ered ballistic missile submarines by the end 
of 1974. Also, for the first time they now have 
more surface combatant ships than we do, 
They have been remarkably successful in 
building up their fleet, and now have an im- 
pressive array of ships at sea, and under con- 
struction. The Soviet Navy has become a 
competent blue water force capable of chal- 
lenging our control of the sea and we ur- 
gently need to bring our own fleet up in 
quality and numbers in order to retain our 
ability to use the seas in support of our 
national interests. We must have a ship- 
building program which can produce ships 
at a rate which keeps us abreast of the So- 
viet threat; ships with advanced systems that 
are the equal of those of any prospective op- 
ponent. 

I think it is important that the American 
people understand that modernizing and 
maintaining a viable navy is not an easy 
undertaking. It takes time, on the order of 
ten years, from the first program decision 
until significant numbers of ships are at sea 
and operationally ready to deploy. It also 
takes budgetary resources, talent, materials 
and industrial capacity. 

In the 1960's the block obsolescence of our 
World War II ships was clearly evident and 
the construction rate of new ships was too 
slow to provide a modern, effective Navy in 
the future. It was obvious that something 
had to be done and rapidly. One of the things 
that was done was to initiate the program for 
thirty new destroyers, the Spruance class 
ships which are now being built here in Pas- 
cagoula. Among the other significant steps 
taken was the conscious decision to reduce 
the numbers of ships in our active fleet—by 
retiring the older obsolete units—in order to 
obtain the funds to build the needed new 
ships. We also looked closely at the charac- 
teristics of our future ships, and have 
matched them carefully to their projected 
missions and tasks; trading off, where neces- 
sary, some nice to have but expensive capa- 
bilities to reduce investment costs and thus 
be abie to construct more ships within our 
allowed budgets. 

This concept of optimizing new classes of 
ships for their projected missions has come 
to be known as the high-low balanced force 
mix. Some ships, such as the 963 class de- 
stroyers and our guided missile frigates, must 
operate with our attack aircraft carriers in 
high threat areas where they will be sub- 
jected to a heavy air and submarine threat. 
These ships, which are highly capable and 
thus expensive, are part of our high mix pro- 
grams. Other classes of ships are being opti- 
mized for missions in areas of lesser threat 
density, protecting our sea lines and the re- 
plenishment, amphibious and military cargo 
ships that sail on them. Examples of ships 
for these latter tasks are the DE 1052 de- 
stroyer escorts, the last few of which are be- 
ing delivered now at Avondale, the future 
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patrol frigates, and sea control ships. These 
low-mix ships will be effective but less ex- 
pensive than our high-mix units so that we 
can obtain the required numbers to carry out 
our missions. We patently cannot afford to 
have all of our ships be the “battle ships” 
that we would like. Rather, we have had to 
develop a balanced mix of ship types to in- 
sure a future Navy that can support our 
national interests. 

In launching Kinkaid we are adding to our 
fleet the third in a new class of urgently 
needed, modern surface warships. The Kin- 
kaid is one of the most modern and capable 
destroyers in the world, with advanced 
sensors, helicopters with their sensors and 
weapons, & sophisticated command and con- 
trol system and a variety of guns, Missiles 
and torpedoes. This ship unlike many others, 
has been designed with adequate reserves for 
future modernization, so that it will be a 
viable ship into the twenty first century, 
capable of meeting new threats which will 
develop in the coming decades, by accommo- 
dating new weapons and technologies as they 
are developed. 

A unique feature of this shipbuilding pro- 
gram and of the LHA, also being produced 
here in Pascagoula, is that the United States, 
in addition to getting new ships, has also 
gained a new, modern, shipbuilding facility. 
There has been some controversy generated 
in the press and in Congress over whether or 
not this new yard would reap the dividends 
expected of it when first proposed—a look 
ground us provides visible proof that the 
United States is gaining not only these thirty 
modern destroyers and five versatile amphi- 
bious ships, but also the country’s most mod- 
ern shipyard. The ability to produce ships 
rapidly, economically and in quantity is 
vitally important to the United States, not 
only for naval strength, but also for our 
maritime self sufficiency. 

I am particularly pleased at the choice of 
the name Kinkaid for this ship. We have 
traditionally named our destroyers for our 
naval heroes. Each destroyer bears a proud 
name. In some cases, names have been passed 
from ship to ship as in the case of some of 
our early heroes such as Decatur, Bain- 
bridge, and Dewey. In other cases, such as the 
one today, we introduce a new name, from a 
more recent era. 

Thomas C. Kinkaid is a name well desery- 
ing of this honor. He served his country with 
great distinction and devotion. The son of 
an admiral, Thomas Kinkaid’s naval career 
spanned 46 years from his appointment as a 
midshipman by Theodore Roosevelt in 1904 
to his retirement in 1950. 

Admiral Kinkaid had an extraordinary rich 
naval career. Following graduation from the 
Naval Academy In 1908, he had tours in bat- 
tleships, served in a gunboat operating off 
Vera Cruz during the Mexican Civil War, and 
was assigned to the British admiralty during 
the latter part of World War I. Following the 
war he was assistant chief of staff to the 
diplomatically important U.S. naval detach- 
ment in Turkish waters. In the early 1930's, 
he was Secretary to the General Board of 
the Navy. In that capacity and in special as- 
signments, he participated in complex inter- 
national discussions at Geneva regarding the 
limitations of naval armaments. 

Following command of cruiser Indianapolis 
in 1937, Captain Kinkaid became naval at- 
taché in Italy for two years including addi- 
tional duty as attaché in Yugoslavia. At this 
time, Europe was becoming engulfed in World 
War II. 

During 1941, prior to American participa- 
tion in World War II, Kinkaid commanded a 
destroyer squadron engaged in short-of-war 
operations in the Atlantic. 

With American entry into the war, Kinkaid 
(now a flag officer) transferred to the Pacific 
theatre, where he would participate in vir- 
tually every major naval engagement. He 
was a task group commander at the battles 
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of Coral Sea and at Midway. During the 
Solomons campaign he commanded a force 
built around the famed carrier Enterprise. 
In January 1943, he became commander, 
North Pacific, where he coordinated the op- 
erations in the Alaska and Aleutians area of 
U.S. Navy, Army, and Air Force units, as well 
as those of the Canadian Air Force. 

In the fall of 1948, Kinkaid became com- 
mander of the Seventh Fleet and of all allied 
naval forces operating in the Southeast Pa- 
cific theatre. As the commander of “Mac- 
Arthur's Navy,” the admiral oversaw the 
complex operations in that area and distin- 
guished himself as a commander during the 
great battle of Leyte Gulf. 

At the conclusion of hostilities, his Sey- 
enth Fleet accepted the surrender of Japa- 
nese naval forces in Korea and landed U.S. 
and Chinese Nationalist occupation forces in 
Korea and China. In these operations, Kin- 
kaid became involved in delicate politico- 
military discussions with Chinese Commu- 
nist and Soviet authorities. 

Admiral Kinkaid concluded his distin- 
guished naval career in the post-war years 
as commander of the Eastern Sea Frontier 
and of the Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 

The name Thomas C. Kinkaid will provide 
an inspiring and enduring example for all 
who serve in this ship in the years to come, 
and I am sure that Kinkaid both ship and 
admiral will inspire the rest of the Navy as 
well toward high standards of professional- 
ism and leadership. May she have calm seas 
and fair winds in all her voyages. 


UNITED STATES-LATIN AMERICA 
RELATIONS: PROPAGANDA CAM- 
PAIGN EXPOSED 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 12 months much has taken place in 
regard to United States-Latin American 
relations. These include two matters of 
strategic importance: the U.S.-owned 
Panama Canal and the U.S. Guantanamo 
Naval Base in Cuba, respectively, both of 
which have long been under organized 
propaganda attack aimed at wrestling 
them from the control of the United 
States. 

It was, therefore, with much interest 
that I read in an address to the Senate 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 20, 
1974, by Senator Lawton CHILES in which 
he quoted remarks by Hon. Sol M. Lino- 
witz at the launching in New York at the 
Center for Inter-American Relations of 
the newly formed Commission on United 
States-Latin American Relations. The 
Chiles address includes the names of 
all the members of the Commission, 
which is heavily loaded with members 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, an 
organization devoted to the formation 
of world government. 

Since the publication of the indicated 
Linowitz remarks and the names of the 
members of the Commission headed by 
him, many have wondered what its re- 
port, which is planned for completion in 
September, will be like. A partial answer 
to such questions by Harold Lord Varney, 
the well-informed president of the Com- 
mittee on Pan American Policy of New 
York, was recently published. 
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Because the indicated article by Mr. 
Varney should be of wide interest to all 
concerned with United States-Latin 
American relations, I quote it as part of 
my remarks: 


[From the Review of the News, July 24, 1974] 
HEMISPHERE 
(By Harold Lord Varney) 
THE PANAMA FIGHT 


Henry Kissinger is now running scared in 
his effort to give away our Panama Canal. 
The news that 36 Senators (23 Republicans, 
12 Democrats and an Independent) are pre- 
pared to vote no on the Kissinger-Bundy 
treaty when it reaches the Senate was a 
crushing blow to the plans of the Secretary 
of State. Ratification of a treaty calls for a 
two-thirds Senate majority. Nixon and Kis- 
singer simply haven’t the votes to do the 
job, and Ellsworth Bunker now knows he 
may be grinding out a new treaty that is 
going to end in the Senate wastebasket, 

The State Department did not expect such 
& roadblock. When Kissinger signed the 
“Principles of Agreement” with Foreign Min- 
ister Juan Tack in Panama City on February 
seventh it was fully expected that the new 
treaty, glossed with the then-current Kissin- 
ger glamour, could be whooped through the 
Senate with only token opposition. Now the 
boys at Foggy Bottom know that they have 
miscalculated. 

Kissinger’s response to this setback has 
been the launching of a sophisticated propa- 
ganda campaign. The effort is being fronted 
by an organization called the “Commission 
to Reexamine US. Relations with Latin 
America,” which made its first Public appear- 
ance on May fifteenth. Its initial bow was at 
the New York “Center for Inter-American 
Relations,” headquarters in a Park Avenue 
mission alive with the usual Rockefeller 
toadies. 

Front man for the undertaking is Sol M. 
Linowitz, one of the Xerox millionaires, an 
Establishment Insider who was so disap- 
pointing as President Johnson's Ambassador 
to the Organization of American States. Lino- 
witz has assembled some impressive names 
behind him. Mass media Support is assured 
by the presence, as a Sponsor, of Andrew 
Heiskell, chairman of Time Incorporated. He 
will go after big money with the support of 
Alexander Heard of the Ford Foundation, an- 
other sponsor. Prominent Catholics will be 
roped in by the Reverend Theodore Hes- 
burgh, president of Notre Dame University. 
“Liberal” Republicans are to be won by the 
name of Elliot Richardson, Wall Street is 
represented by Peter G. Peterson, Mr. Nixon's 
former Secretary of Commerce and chairman 
of Lehman Brothers. 

Opponents of the Panama Surrender may 
now hold the high ground, but in the coming 
fight Kissinger and Linowitz will have the 
big guns on their side. The Ford Foundation, 
the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund, and the 
Clark Foundation have already pledged large 
grants for the “Commission.” And beyond 
Panama, we are assured, the new organiza- 
tion will also make recommendations for a 
change in U.S. policy toward the Communist 
dictatorship in Cuba. 


PANAMA PLOT ADMITTED 


Defenders of Secretary Kissinger’s policy in 
Panams usually fall back upon the argument 
that the United States is being forced into 
surrender of the Canal Zone because of pres- 
sure from other Latin American countries— 
notably Peru, Venezuela, Argentina, Costa 
Rica, and Mexico. Now William Jorden, a 
Kissinger protégé appointed as our Ambas- 
sador to Panama has blurted out that the 
Panama retreat was planned by the White 
House “a year and a half ago,” long before 
Latin American support for the land grab 
pt ci Omar Torrijos had manifested 
itself. 
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Speaking before the American Society in 
Panama, Jorden said that the relationship 
between Panama and the United States over 
the Canal Zone was “singled out by the Ad- 
ministration” a year and a half ago as among 
the most urgent problems of the Hemisphere. 
His remarks were published in full by the 
Panama City Star And Herald. 


NATIONALIZATION 


American companies with large invest- 
ments in Latin America see nothing but 
gloom on the horizon. Typical is the situa- 
tion in Jamaica, where the scheme is to make 
things intolerable for U.S. business as a first 
step toward nationalization, Jamaica’s prin- 
cipal export to the United States is bauxite, 
the raw material from which aluminum is 
made. Six U.S. companies have been buying 
the output. Socialist Prime Minister Michael 
Manley has in a single move increased by 
700 percent the taxes and royalties to be 
paid by United States and Canadian firms 
operating in Jamaica. 

It was over a decade ago, under the leader- 
ship of crypto-Communist Romulo Betan- 
court, that Venezuela set the pattern for 
getting rid of the Gringo by such a progres- 
sive squeeze on earnings. Today, Venezuela's 
petroleum royalties and taxes for foreign 
companies have risen to 90 percent and a 
complete takeover, without compensation for 
U.S. installations, is scheduled for 1983-1984. 

We have been pushed into a con game. 
Our companies are encouraged to make huge 
investments in Latin America, they do so, 
and then the squeeze is applied. In the end, 
taxes and royalties become so high that the 
company is willing to sell its properties at 
a figure far below replacement cost. 

Washington made the situation harder 
for the American investor by setting a prece- 
dent in Peru of consent to such robbery. 
There the government nationalized our In- 
ternational Petroleum properties at a figure 
far below cost, and then welshed out of 
paying even that amount by putting in a 
fraudulent claim against the company which 
exceeded its whole value. The Nixon Ad- 
ministration, advised by Henry Kissinger, 
refused to assert its support of the Amer- 
ican investor and meekly consented to the 
theft. In doing so it ignored an Act of Con- 
gress which called for economic reprisals in 
any such instance, thus setting the prece- 
dent for similar grabs from Chile and Libya. 


DETERRING DELINQUENCY 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, juvenile 
delinquency is a widespread and danger- 
ous affliction which threatens to under- 
mine the health and energy of this Na- 
tion. Scores of young people, who should 
be looking forward to productive, suc- 
cessful lives, are turning to lives of crime. 
Neglect and despair compound the prob- 
lem for these youths who are drawn into 
lawlessness by their sense of hopelessness 
and helplessness. At last, Congress has 
acted to solve this problem by focusing 
attention and money on preventing our 
young people from becoming delinquents. 
Congressman Gus HAWKINS deserves 
praise for his leadership in this field, as 
does CLAUDE PEPPER for the work of his 
Select Committee on Crime. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
WE, THE YOUNG, ARE THE FUTURE 


HON. LEO J. RYAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, “the future 
is now” is not only the motto of a well- 
known football coach, but also that of a 
bright, articulate 13-year-old girl from 
Central School in San Carlos, Calif. 

In a graduation speech given last 
month, Suky Snowden reminds us all 
that the future of our Nation rests ulti- 
mately with our youth. I am confident of 
our future with youth who, in the words 
of her teacher, Ramona DeVore, “show a 
maturing, inquiring mind as well as a 
growing awareness of the world around 
them,” 

Shortly after Suky Snowden gave that 
speech, it was noted and commented 
upon by one of the most perceptive edi- 
tors in California, Mr. Dave Schutz of 
the Redwood City Tribune. His remarks, 
and Suky’s speech which follow are well 
worth reading. Occasionally, we all need 
some evidence that the next generation 
has the wisdom and ability to keep those 
ideas and ideals which we pass on to 
them, and at the same time to repair the 
damage that occurs because of poor deci- 
sions made unwittingly by those of us 
who now share the responsibility of gov- 
erning. 

YoutH Sounps Orr: “WE, THE YOUNG, ARE 
THE FUTURE” 


(By Dave Schutz) 


We are indebted to Ramona DeVore, a 
teacher at Central School in San Carlos, who 
has made available to us some of the gradua- 
tion speeches that were given at the schools’ 
commencement program last month. 

As the teacher points out, some of these 
speeches “show a maturing, inquiring mind 
as well as a growing awareness of the world 
around them.” 

Based on the theme, “We've Only Just 
Begun,” selected, no doubt, from a wonder- 
ful song made popular by the Carpenters, 
these 13-year-olds moved through a variety 
of topics, and because their thoughts might 
provide food for thought for other young 
people, as well as their elders, we have se- 
lected one by Suky Snowden, as represent- 
ative, and present it here. 

The speech follows: 

“Past, present and future are three of the 
most important words in the English lan- 
guage. Out of these three, I believe that 
“future” is most important. It is most im- 
portant, because you cannot change the past, 
and you can do very little about the present, 
but you can change the future for the better. 

“We, the young people of America, are the 
future. We will decide the future presidents. 
And it will depend on us to keep this country 
out of ugly wars and disputes. 

“We must change the future and make it 
better than the past or the present. That is 
why we went to Central School and also why 
we will go on to high school and many will 
continue on to college so that we can be 
depended on to keep the country together 
and improve it for future generations to 
come. 

“Now we are only just beginning to step 
out into the world and are starting to experi- 
ment with new ideas. We will keep experi- 
menting until we succeed in making this a 
better world to live in. If we expect to suc- 
ceed we must start now by enhancing our 
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education and improving our ability to take 
on responsibility. 

“In the years to come we will be able to try 
out the things we have learned at Central 
and later use them to help us reach our 
goals. On the way to reaching our goals we 
will encounter many obstacles and will have 
to make many detours, so we must start 
now in making our minds, as well as our 
bodies, strong enough to overcome the prob- 
lems we will meet along the way. 

“We must, from now on, stop depending 
on others to take on our responsibilities for 
us, and we must be prepared to make im- 
portant decisions concerning ourselves and 
later on in life, our families. 

“We, the eighth graders of Central School, 
as well gs all young people all over America, 
are beginning to realize that there are many 
problems in today’s world, such as poverty, 
war and crime, and we are striving to elim- 
inate them in the future. 

“We cannot be completely sure that we will 
solve all of these problems, but by the time 
we are the older generation, the new genera- 
tion, our children, will also be striving to 
better their future, and hopefully, some day 
we will have a perfect world. 

“Until that day comes there will always be 
new obstacles to overcome and new prob- 
lems to solve, and we must be prepared to go 
on, no matter how many we encounter. 

“So always keep this in mind—hope is in 
the future, and the future Is now.” 

And we would add only that so long as 
there are Suky Snowdens, and others like 
her, reaching for that unreachable star our 
future will be in very good hands. 


DR. JOHN McLAUGHLIN TALKS 
COMMON SENSE TO THE PRESS 
CLUB 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, In the 
deplorable atmosphere which pervades 
Washington at this unhappy hour, few 
speak common sense and just as few 
seem interested in hearing it. One gets 
the feeling that this whole horrible 
drama to “get the President” is being re- 
lentlessly orchestrated by those same po- 
litical enemies who failed to prevail 
through the regular electoral processes 
in 1972. 

It is alarming to see men of high posi- 
tion and media of immense influence 
clamoring for their pound of flesh from 
the political bones of the President, com- 
pletely reckless as to reason, and seek- 
ing nothing so much as to gain venge- 
ance in their longstanding vendetta 
with Richard Nixon. 

Their sickness of purpose will not be 
cured by allowing them to “get the Presi- 
dent,” any more than feeding another 
Christian to the lions cured the lustful 
sickness of the Roman powerpack of an- 
other day. 

A call for common sense—yea, a prayer 
for common sense—with respect to the 
impeachment debate, was raised by Dr. 
John McLaughlin before a National Press 
Club audience on the 24th of July. “Fa- 
ther John,” as he is affectionately known, 
is one of the most sincere and knowledge- 
able persons to have addressed himself 
to this vital subject. 
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So that many of my colleagues and 
fellow citizens may have the benefit of 
his wise words and his plea for common 
sense, I am pleased to include Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin’s address for the RECORD: 
ADDRESS OF Dr. JOHN MCLAUGHLIN, DEPUTY 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, THE 

NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C., 

JULY 24, 1974, “IMPEACHMENT AND COM- 

MON SENSE” 


My chosen subject today is “Impeachment 
and Common Sense.” 

Six months before the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776, Thomas Paine wrote a 
monograph called Common Sense in which 
Paine argued for the immediate independ- 
ence of the United States. George Washing- 
ton credited Common Sense with having 
worked “a powerful change in the minds of 
many men.” 

Common sense is what brought the Re- 
public into existence and common sense 
if utilized, will preserve the Republic today. 

Thomas Paine describes the nature of com- 
mon sense: it is wide-angle, panoramic; “it 
generously enlarges man’s views beyond the 
present day,” Paine says. Common sense 
then, is encompassing rather than piecemeal; 
it views phenomena in their totality rather 
than by installments. 

George Santayana, the philosopher, de- 
scribes common sense in this way: “I think 
that common sense,” he says, “in a rough, 
dogged way, is technically sounder than the 
special schools of philosophy [in our current 
context, read ‘law’], each of which squints 
and overlooks half the facts, and half the 
difficulties, in its eagerness to find in some 
detail the key to the whole.” 

Common sense is the bedrock of the Amer- 
ican Republic and the American experience, 
Americans are not a doctrinaire people, they 
are a common sense people—sensible, rea- 
sonable, not inclined to engorge some par- 
ticular aspect of a problem into bloated dis- 
proportion. Rather they are ready, willing 
and able to see the problem as a whole, and 
then to judge with balance and perspective. 

In a word, common sense is wisdom. Com- 
mon sense is what we urgently need today 
when the present moment so tends to tyr- 
annize and warp our judgment. 

PROPOSITION 

My proposition to you today is this: Com- 
mon sense dictate, as well as strict legal jus- 
tice, that the Judiciary Committee vote the 
impeachment issue both on the basis of the 
factual evidence, and on the basis of the 
probable effects of a presidential trial in the 
United States Senate on the Nation and the 
international community. 

Regarding the first criterion of impeach- 
ment, the factual evidence, let us leave that 
matter for others to discuss, as indeed they 
have and will continue to do, ad nauseam. 
I would quickly append the personal view, 
however, that from my reading of the evi- 
dence I see not one jot or tittle of data that 
persuades me that the President is guilty of 
any criminal act whatsoever, even of a mis- 
deameanor. 

The other index of impeachment—the 
probable effects on the Nation and the in- 
ternational community of a presidential 
trial in the U.S. Senate—deserves explora- 
tion here. 

First, let us chronicle events in their prob- 
able course during the next year, on the 
hypothesis, however improbable, that the 
Judiciary Committee and the full House of 
Representatives will in fact vote the im- 
peachment of the President. I emphasize 
that these are my personal ruminations 
and do not necessarily reflect the thinking 
of others in the White House community, 
not even of those distinguished and high- 
type luminaries from the White House who 
adorn this platform with me this after- 
noon, 
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By prevailing estimate, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will vote on the 31st of July, one 
week from today—a day, incidentally, that is 
the feast of the Holy Founder of the Jesuit 
Order, St. Ignatius of Loyola. Pardon the 
plug for the home team. 

If indeed the Judiciary votes to recom- 
mend impeachment, August will be the 
cruellest month this year for the House of 
Representatives, T.S. Elliot notwithstanding. 
To conjure in the imagination what the 
Members of Congress will be faced with 
during August is mindboggling. Each will 
have deposited on him almost literally a 
roomful of data, millions upon millions of 
words, the largest assemblage of material 
on any one case in the history of human 
jurisprudence. 

The political atmosphere will become 
charged. Anti-Nixonites will try to ramrod 
the impeachment resolution through like 
robots, whereas Nixon supporters and mid- 
dle-grounders will try to reflect and sift; try 
to ascertain whether Judiciary members 
used criminality as a standard, and whether 
the norm of evidentiality was “clear and 
convincing” or “probable cause” or “beyond 
reasonable doubt.” 

It will be an invincibly nettlesome, frus- 
trating and, at times, terrifying experience. 
Members will say to themselves, “How can I 
in good conscience vote for impeachment 
when I am relatively uninformed personal- 
ly on the matter, dependent almost ex- 
clusively upon Judiciary with their obvi- 
ous shortcomings and on media reporting 
with its biases and slurs. Congressmen will 
recall, for example, that Newsweek and the 
New York Times the Week in Review re- 
cently featured only the front section of 
the President's quotation dealing with a po- 
tential White House response to the Sen- 
ate Select Committee, namely, “I want you 
all to stonewall it, let them plead the Fifth 
Amendment, cover-up or anything else.” 
Newsweek and the Times neglected to sim- 
ilarly stress the other section of the same 
quote where the President says. “On the other 
hand, uh, uh, I would prefer as I said to you, 
that you do it the other way.” 

The House will want to peruse the evi- 
dence and to ask questions, but the pres- 
sure will be on them to vote, and vote they 
will. Faced with this avalanche of docu- 
mentation, the House will probably summon 
no witnesses, read whatever it can, and de- 
cide largely on the basis of the Judiciary 
Committee's recommendations. Clearly, then, 
the spread and partisan mix of the Com- 
mittee vote will be of disturbing importance 
to the House verdict. 

THE SENATE TRIAL 

On the hypothesis—hopefully unlikely— 
that the House votes to impeach the Pres- 
ident, the matter will be formally trans- 
ferred to the Senate. The earliest date for 
this transfer would appear to be Labor Day, 
Monday, September 2, 1974. At this point, 
preparations for the Senate trial will begin. 
House Managers and the presidential de- 
fense counsels will call for time to develop 
their arguments. Depending on the number 
of articles of impeachment, the defense 
counsel will probably want to interview up 
to 200 witnesses for possible testimony and 
he will likely seek subpoena power. 

This Senate trial would differ from that 
of Andrew Johnson in several particulars, 
primarily in the complexity of the trans- 
action. President Johnson’s trial was not 
concerned over matters of fact, but over a 
matter of right. The fact was not in dispute: 
the President did discharge his Secretary of 
War. What was in dispute was the Presi- 
dent’s right to discharge his Cabinet officer. 

In the current case, questions of fact are 
in dispute, and capital investigations of 
fact usually show a full reliance on an 
amplitude of witnesses—secretaries, clerks, 
messengers and anyone who can shed light 
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on what happened. It is entirely possible, 
depending on the article of impeachment, 
that many personnel from the Department of 
Justice, the FBI, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Environmental Protection Agency, 
Cost of Living Council, Government Audit- 
ing Office, Government Services Agency, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Department of 
State and other agencies will have to be 
called, 

The range of witnesses will be full. Thus 
if the Milk Case remains as an article of 
impeachment, the President’s attorney might 
wish to subpoena members of the Congress 
who accepted milk monies, including the 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee and 
other important political figures. Deposi- 
tions will be taken, and interviews con- 
ducted. 

This preparation would appear to require 
some three months, resulting in a schedule 
that would set a Senate trial probably for 
December 1. This date presumes that the 
problem of new Senators arriving will be 
resolved in favor of commencement of the 
trial before their seating. [One third of the 
Senate, you will remember, will be up for 
re-election this November.] Some may wish 
to postpone the start of the trial until the 
new Senators, elected in November, have 
been installed. 

The length of the trial will depend pri- 
marily upon the number of articles in the bill 
of impeachment. The Johnson impeach- 
ment trial began on February 25, 1868 and 
ended May 26, 1868, three months almost 
to the day. As noted, the essential argu- 
ment in that case was simple: 

Did President Johnson have the right to 
discharge his Cabinet officer? Facts are much 
more intractable to deal with and once dis- 
cerned they must be read and interpreted. 
So the current impeachment process, even if 
limited to one article, is as complex a legal 
matter as anything the Nation has ever seen. 

How long will the trial last? Again this 
will depend on the number of impeachment 
articles, but surely the House Managers will 
wish to consume as long a period for their 
case as was outlayed by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in its recent presentation of one side 
of the evidence, namely ten weeks. For his 
part, the President without question will be 
allowed when on trial to present a volume of 
evidence of comparable size and in a com- 
parable time frame. Thus, twenty weeks—ten 
for the managers and ten for the Defense 
Counsel—or five months would appear to be 
a baseline minimum for the trial's duration. 

Certain realities suggest, however, that the 
trial would probably run longer than five 
months. 

First, there is the fact that procedures and 
rules of presidential Senate trials are sketchy 
at best. They, along with the prerogatives of 
the court, will have to be reviewed and set. 
Also, everything that takes place in the trial 
is subject to challenge and vote. Thus, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court presides 
over the 100 Senators acting as jurors, and 
whenever a question is asked, Defense Coun- 
sel or the House Managers can object. The 
Chief Justice, as the presiding officer rules on 
whether the objection is to be sustained or 
not, But that is not the end of it. The Sena- 
tors can then vote to accept or to reject the 
Chief Justice’s ruling. The Senators can also 
debate the matter before they vote. So it 
could readily take a half day to determine 
whether a particular objection would be sus- 
tained or overruled by the Senate majority. 
It should be remembered, too, that literally 
thousands of objections vill be raised during 
such a trial. Let me repeat everything that 
happens in the Senate chamber is subject to 
debate and vote of the majority. The judge— 
namely the chief justice—in this tribunal is 
not supreme. The majority of the Senators 
is. 
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Now the Senate, as every schoolboy knows, 
is a deliberative body, in fact the most de- 
liberative body in the world. Deliberative 
means many things and among them is 
“slow.” 

Second, there is the matter of verification. 
John Doar spent the vast majority of his ten 
weeks submitting hearsay and documents. 
The documents were written and signed by 
individuals who were never called as wit- 
nesses. The President’s counsel may wish to 
call witnesses to verify documents so that 
they may be put into the record. Besides 
straight vertification the Defense Counsel 
may ask: “What did you mean by this doc- 
ument? This sentence? This phrase? This 
word? Did the President actually see the 
document? How did he interpret the docu- 
ment?” This is time consuming but it is ele- 
mental due process and it can be assumed 
that at a Senate trial nothing is going to 
elude the President's counsel by default. It 
should be remembered, too, that documen- 
tary submissions to the impeachment in- 
quest number in the thousands. 

Putting all this together, my ballpark esti- 
mate is that a Senate trial of President 
Nixon, if it were to materialize, would last 7 
and one-half months, a period of time which 
would bring us to about one year from today. 


SENATE TRIAL’S EFFECTS 


Let us hypothesize on a Senate trial of 
the President of the United States, a trial of 
seven and one-half months duration or evén 
a trial of considerably lesser duration, and 
the effects of such a trial on the nation at 
large in the five areas of national morale, 
economy, politics, media and international 
relations. 


First, morale. The Watergate investigation 
has lasted for over two years and the feeling 
of universal surfeit, 
satiety, is intensely felt. 


of gagging, fed-up 

This pervasive surfeit is accompanied by 4 
numbness and a sense of waste, sterility and 
barrenness. We appear to be spinning our 
wheels: there is much motion but no move- 
ment. 

If the President is forced to stand trial in 
the United States Senate, however, the 
morale of the nation will be depressed and 
outraged by a quantum leap downwards. By 
definition, a quantum leap means a release 
of energy over which cannot be predictably 
measured or controlled. Bitterness and ran- 
cour will appear in inestimable volume and 
intensity. The buttons will be off the foils, 
everyone will be playing for keeps, all poli- 
ticians will go for broke. Fresh and anarchic 
energies wil be unleashed into society. On all 
sides there will be partisan kicking and bit- 
ing and scratching and rending of garments. 

This is the condition that Alexander Ham- 
iton warned would occur if the Nation 
moved uncircumspectly towards impeach- 
ment, as it did in the time of Andrew John- 
son and as it may be doing today. In the 
Federalist Papers, Hamilton wrote: 

“The prosecution [of construed impeach- 
able offenses] will seldom fail to agitate the 
passions of the whole community and to 
divide it into parties more or less friendly 
or inimical to the accused, In many cases it 
will connect itself with the pre-existing 
factions and will enlist all their animosities, 
partialities, influence and interest on one 
side or on the other and in such cases there 
will always be the greater danger that the 
decision will be regulated more by the com- 
parative strength of parties than by the real 
demonstrations of innocence or guilt.” 

The public mood during the onset of the 
Johnson impeachment trial in 1868 was de- 
scribed by Senator Edmund Ross of Kansas 
and echoes Hamilton's warning: 

“Throughout the country, and in all walks 
of life . . . the condition of the public mind 
was not unlike that preceding a great battle. 
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The dominant party of the nation seemed 
to occupy the position of public prosecutor, 
and it was scarcely in the mood to brook 
delay for trial or to hear defense, Washing- 
ton had become during the trial the central 
point of the politically dissatisfied and 
swarmed with representatives of every state 
of the Union, demanding in a partically 
united voice the deposition of the President. 
The footsteps of the anti-impeaching Re- 
publicans were dogged from the days’ be- 
ginning to its end and far into the night 
with entreaties, considerations, and threats. 
The newspapers came dally filled with not a 
few threats of violence. .. .” 

When one considers how both mass com- 
munication and the Presidency have ex- 
panded since Andrew Jchnson’s day, it is 
hard to believe that the American body pol- 
itic would today be able to contain its out- 
rage through December, January, February, 
March, April, May, June, and July while the 
Congress rehearsed the same tired broken 
records: ITT, milk subsidies, wiretapping, 
cover-up, subpoenas, IRS and so forth. 
Meanwhile besides this polarization, paral- 
ysis would be felt: legislation on energy, 
health, unemployment insurance, education 
and other social and economic programs 
would be seen by the electorate as remain- 
ing untouched. In this Kafka-esque en- 
vironment the Nation would probably erupt. 

Economic Effects. A seven month Senate 
trial of the President of the United States 
would have negative effects on the economy. 
I do not wish to overdraw this picture be- 
cause it is very iffy. Nevertheless, it appears 
that the economy would sag somewhat if the 
impeachment goes to the Senate. The ques- 
tion is not whether but how much and how 
bad? Would a recession occur? Would infla- 
tion worsen? Would unemployment increase? 
Would the cost of living rise? Would housing 
starts plummet? Would confidence in the 
dollar erode? Would international trade be 
enfeebled? Would the market idle or drop? 
This much is certain: A trial of the Presi- 
dent would produce perceived instability. 
The economy of the nation cannot remain 
indifferent to nervousness and tirresolution. 

Political Effects. If the impeachment goes 
to a Senate trial, the fact of the trial itself 
will wound the Office of the Presidency for 
an indefinite period and possibly perma- 
nently, irrespective of whether the President 
is convicted or acquitted. Instead of being a 
residual check, impeachment will become a 
political weapon to overturn the mandate of 
an election. The balance between the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches will be 
destabilized. 

As far as the bipartisan system is con- 
cerned, the prevailing political cynicism will 
be compounded and the effect of that incre- 
mental cynicism will be felt in drop-offs in 
party affiliation. The end result will be a 
weakening of our American political bi- 
partisan system. 

Over one third of the Nation have ce- 
mented their support of Richard Nixon. This 
segment of our society, do not believe that 
the evidence warrants a Senate trial for the 
President. If the impeachment goes to the 
Senate and the Nation is forced to endure the 
ordeal of the trial, this giant segment of our 
society, and many independents, will grow 
embittered and vindictive. 

The President’s supporters will remember 
the actions of certain members of the House 
Judiciary Committee. Peter Rodino will be 
recalled as the Chairman who with one hand 
Trapped the gavel on hearings that judged 
the propriety of milk contributions to the 
President’s election and with the other hand 
received milk contributions of his own, then 
refused to return the gifts—even though 
there are no cows in Newark, even though 
his fellow Committeemen returned theirs, 
and even though he had received over $32,- 
000 from the AFL-—CIO—all of which raises 
the question of why he needed the milk 
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money in the first place. In fact, why did he 
need any big outside funding since he won 
the race in 1972 by over 80% of the vote? 

The President’s supporters will remember 
how Mr. Rodino first rejected TV cameras and 
the press, thus permitting prejudicial selec- 
tive leaking against the President and other 
innocent persons like Dr, Henry Kissinger, 
the Secretary of State and Nobel Peace Prize 
Winner. They will remember Mr. Rodino’s 
tampering—equivalently—with the jury by 
[“pursuading”] two Democrat Judiciary 
Members into changing their conscience 
votes after they had opted to support the re- 
quest of the President’s counsel to summon 
witnesses. 

The President’s supporters will remember 
how Mr. Rodino [“denied”] that early on he 
had said to three journalists: “All the Demo- 
crats on the committee will vote impeach- 
ment and if five Republicans on the Com- 
mittee also vote for it, the full House will 
follow suit.” Not only was this [words de- 
leted] and crass prejudgment, the President's 
supporters will say, but it was public [word 
deleted] on a massive scale to boot. 

The supporters of the President will recall 
that after Mr. Doar dropped the mask of 
impartiality and stood as the Committee's 
self-appointed Torquemada, Mr. Rodino 
said proudly, “When I hired him, I always 
knew he eventually would do this.” 

The President's supporters will remember 
certain Congressmen on the Committee, like 
Mr. Drinan and his characterizations of the 
President as “a goddam fink,” and “the 
absolute hypocrite,” and “corrupt,” and 
“murderer,” and his characterization of the 
President’s Southeast Asian peacemaking 
efforts as Hitlerite genocide, and his saying, 
“We'll have him out by spring,” and his 
wearing of an “Impeach Nixon” button on 
his lapel until wiser and cooler heads in- 
structed him to remove it. 

They will remember Mr. Waldie’s use of 
his franking privilege to send out reprints of 
his hot rhetoric pro-impeachment address 
at Berkeley and blank pro-impeachment peti- 
tions to be filled out by Californians outside 
his District so as to maintain the impeach- 
ment momentum. 

The President’s supporters will remember 
Mr. Conyers and his statement that he was 
on the Judiciary Committee to keep Mr. 
Rodino from being “too damn fair.” They will 
remember Mr. Rangel characterizing the 
President in public print as “an [a vulgar 
word meaning the excretory opening of the 
alimentary canal].” There is not a jury 
in the country that would tolerate any one 
of these individuals sitting in judgment 
on materials relating to the guilt or inno- 
cence of Richard Nixon, and yet these per- 
sons are doing exactly that at the most 
solemn and grave inquest that the Nation 
can undertake. 

If the President goes to trial, these recol- 
lections of unfairness, and indecency on the 
part of these impeachment zanies will re- 
main indelibly fixed in their memories like 
an epitaph in stone. This huge group of 
Nixon supporters will not easily swallow 
their searing indignation and resentment. 

Media effects. An impeachment trial would 
bloat the power of the media. Many in the 
press have already claimed Richard Nixon 
as their trophy, and the trial would justify 
an I-told-you-so triumphanism. 

But a backlash, harmful to the media, in 
my judgment, will develop. Already people 
have noted press excesses, as is evidenced 
by a majority of the populace who now say 
that the media are mired in Watergate. The 
people have noted, too, the notebook and 
tweezers method of executing Richard 
Nixon that some media have adopted like 
that the seaming together of fragments of 
the transcripts by Time and Newsweek so 
as to create a tortured and horrid image of 
the President. 
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The people have seen through the soph- 
istry of the argument given wide prominence 
by some media, namely, that an accumula- 
tion of suspect areas regarding the Presi- 
dent makes him guilty. People realize that 
twenty rowboats do not make a Queen Mary, 

The people know, too, how well the media 
can bury items, like the “Earl Nash” story. 
On July 9 the Judiciary Committee released 
a transcript in which the President is quoted 
on March 22, 1973 as voicing worry about 
“Earl Nash.” On that occasion Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell had inquired of the President 
the general political state of affairs and the 
President replied, according the Judiciary 
version, “Earl Nash worries the [“bejabbers’’] 
out of us here regarding (unintelligible) .” 
The Committee staff checked their ‘Earl 
Nash” version seven times before they re- 
leased it and they boast high quality play- 
back equipment. The “Earl Nash” reference 
sent newspaper research people scurrying, 
and the L.A. Times newspaper librarian pored 
through reference books and found, “Nash, 
Harold Earl" in Who’s Who in Government, 
identified as an underwater sound expert 
working for a Navy laboratory in New Lon- 
don, Connecticut. Watergate reporters were 
then salivating with interest: an acoustical 
sound expert no less. 

The laboratory was phoned and the re- 
porter was told that Earl Nash was away on 
assignment with the 6th Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean for a month. He was then traced to 
his apartment in Naples. When his phone 
rang in Naples, there was no answer. A 
Military Intelligence expert kept the story 
alive by telling a reporter that “the name 
sounds familiar.” But the story was finally 
killed when the Judiciary Committee re-lis- 
tened to the tape. “Earl Nash,” it turns out, 
was “National Security.” That’s what worried 
the President, and so his claim that Water- 
gate disclosures were hurting national se- 
curity was corroborated by the Judiciary’s 
revision of their version of the tape. 

Too bad that the story did not get wider 
play. Then James J. Kilpatrick might have 
shown somewhat more skepticism about the 
other sections of the Judiciary Committee 
transcripts which alleged points of difference 
with the White House versions. 

Regarding media imbalance, on a more 
personal note, my own enriching exchange of 
views with my Jesuit administrator in New 
England is in point. When I was admonished, 
the story gained jumbo coverage in the New 
York Times, Time and Newsweek. But when 
the administrator came to an enlightened 
recognition of the truth and recanted on all 
counts, there was not so much as a line 
carrying that story in Time, Newsweek or 
the N.Y. Times. 

The First Amendment was designed to 
guarantee that no power would be used to 
supress the media, and also to provide that 
there exist a diversity of opinion. Today the 
First Amendment is being abused by certain 
powerful national media in the central polit- 
ical issue of our day, the President’s im- 
peachment, to argue to a uniform position, 
ie., Richard Nixon must be ousted. 

If the impeachment goes to trial, cover- 
age will doubtless be slanted and sensation- 
alized by certain powerful media, as the big 
media slanted and sensationalized the im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson. 

The sensationalizing of the impeachment 
trial, if it occurs, will bring with it as a back- 
lash the reinspection of the constitutional 
role of the media. In our whole democratic 
experience, the American people have not 
tolerated irresponsible use of power, Amer- 
icans will then look to see what controls 
should be put on the media. They will likely 
say that if the media are using their power 
politically, then they must be subject to the 
same political sanctions as any one else. 

Effects on International Relations. If a 
Senate trial is voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it will probably be transmitted 
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in large segments via satellite to the coun- 
tries of the planet. Bilaterally, our relation- 
ships certainly cannot be helped by this de- 
velopment. During the long period of trial, 
other countries would not know whether the 
President had the backing of the Nation, 
and so they would wonder whether they 
could depend upon us or not. 

Would opponent nations, moreover, on the 
assumption that our leadership is disorgan- 
ized, be encouraged to miscalculate? Certain 
countries like the Soviet Union are geared 
to this psychology. After Stalin's death, Rus- 
sia thought very much in these terms, believ- 
ing that we might try to invade them. 

Most importantly, however, the image of 
democracy would be fouled. The democratic 
ideal is represented universally on the globe 
by the success of American democracy. The 
Congress will be perceived by foreign nations 
as overturning the democratic will through 
those Members of the House who disagree 
with the President's political mandate, not 
because of any alleged corruption or abuse of 
power. 

The simple fact is, as I can personally tes- 
tify to, people around the world do not re- 
gard the burglarizing of the Democrat 
headquarters as anything more than a bit 
of nonsense. They share the view of the 
Episcopal Bishop of South Florida, Henry I. 
Louttit who recently changed his registra- 
tion from Democrat to Republican because 
of the cruel way the Democrats are exploit- 
ing this Watergate issue. “Watergate,” says 
Bishop Louttit, “is an example of the small- 
est molehill being blown into the biggest 
mountain in the history of the world. No 
one charged with anything about Water- 
gate has been accused of doing it for his own 
benefit. It was not a burglary for money, but 
for information, which politicians have been 
doing since time immemorial. If the Dem- 
ocrats had not lost the 1972 presidential 
election they would not have seized upon 
Watergate to embarrass a President they de- 
spise. Thus far there is not one shred of 
evidence to show that Mr. Nixon is guilty 
of anything, but most of the news reports 
are so slanted that half of the nation prob- 
ably thinks he has been found guilty by a 
jury.” This is exactly as foreign nationals 
commonly think. 

Non-Americans will certainly not believe 
that the Watergate burglary—and they see all 
of the other charges consolidated into that 
one event—as something that impeachment 
is designed to remedy. Even sophisticated 
outside observers, like Alexander Solshe- 
nitsyn, points to the two-faced duplicity of 
those politicians in this country who fulmi- 
nate over Watergate for political reasons. 

Solshenitsyn says: “Deep hypocrisy is char- 
acteristic even of today’s American political 
life, of the Senate leaders with their distorted 
view of the sensational Watergate affair. 
Without in any way defending Nixon or the 
Republican Party, how can one not be 
amazed at the hypocritical, loudmouthed 
wrath displayed by the Democrats?” 

What will foreign nationals then see? Our 
two previous Presidents were driven from 
office, and one—if he goes to trial—almost 
driven from office. So the danger is that in- 
ternationally the people of the world will see 
the impeachment trial not as democracy in 
action—a Pollyannish expectation—but as 
another baffling and sad failure of the demo- 
cratic experience. 

THE ORDEAL AS PART OF THE IMPEACHMENT 

JUDGMENT 


In the proposition of this address, I stated 
that common sense dictates that the im- 
peachment issue be decided both on the basis 
of the factual evidence, and on the basis of 
the probable effects, immediate and remote, 
of a presidential trial in the United States 
Senate on the Nation and on the interna- 
tional community. Not only does common 
sense dictate this; good law does too. 

The ordeal of the Nation consequent upon 
a Senate trial of the President is not extrinsic 
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to the political and legal Judgment that the 
Judiciary Committee and possibly the full 
House must render. Indeed, the ordeal of the 
Nation and its effects on the international 
community are necessarily ingredient to that 
judgment. 

The role closest to that of a House Member 
in an impeachment process is that of a prose- 
cutor. Now a prosecutor makes a decision on 
whether to recommend indictment (impeach- 
ment) or not, both on the evidence itself, and 
on the probable harm that will be inflicted 
by the indictment on the person to be pos- 
sibly charged. 

As the Deputy Attorney General, Henry 
Peterson, has ably and correctly pointed out, 
prosecutors are required in justice to include 
in their judgment of whether to recommend 
indictment or not the potential damage of 
the indictment to the individual. If the dam- 
age were construed to be great, then the 
criterion for indictment would be correspond- 
ingly more rigorous, though always, of course, 
subordinate to the legal evidence. 

The effect of indictments varies from indl- 
vidual to individual. In some cases, as for 
example a Congressman or Senator, an indict- 
ment is usually ruinous. Such individuals of 
high station who are indicted often go 
through life afterwards as pariahs, whether 
they are acquitted later or not. Other persons 
of lesser public station are indicted and rela- 
tively speaking, the action hardly seems to 
create a ripple on the even tenor of their 
lives. From this it can be seen that justice 
demands that the effect of an indictment on 
the individual be included in the strict legal 
judgment. 

In the case of the President, the same 
principle holds true. So, just as the norm of 
indictment of an individual, by our canons of 
American jurisprudence, looks both to the 
evidence and to the effect on the indict- 
ment of the individual, so, too, in the in- 
stance of the President, the norm of im- 
peachment, analogous to indictment, looks 
both to the evidence and to the effect of the 
impeachment on him and what he represents. 
Since the President embodies the Presidency 
of the United States and the leadership of 
the Free World, a more rigorous standard of 
impeachment must be applied to him than 
to others, as a matter of strict legal justice. 

I would restress here that the evidence, in 
my view, will sustain no criminal case what- 
soever—not even a sustainable misdemeanor 
charge against the President, and a Senate 
trial would most assuredly bear this out. It 
is not unlikely that this realization is part 
of the reason why Jimmy the Greek is cur- 
rently oddsmaking the acquittal of the Presi- 
dent in the Senate—if it comes to that—by 
one thousand to one, favoring the President. 
Our set purpose, however, should be to keep 
the impeachment out of the Senate, so as to 
spare the Nation the ordeal. 


A CAVEAT AND CONCLUSION 


Hearing this, some journalistic provoca- 
teurs will say that McLaughlin is launching 
a new White House strategy: sweep the eyi- 
dence against the President under the rug 
because the ordeal of a Senate trial would 
be too great for the country to bear, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, with all the emphasis that 
I can summon, let me declare that this is not 
the case. The President and his Staff are not 
afraid of the evidence. The evidence has and 
will continue to clear the President, and the 
President is prepared to test the evidence in 
whatever tribunal or forum required. If that 
entails a trial in the United States Senate, 
then Que sera, sera, Personally, I have abso- 
lute certitude (with Jimmy the Greek) that 
if the inquest goes to the Senate, the Presi- 
dent will be acquitted by more than a ma- 
jority of the members, because there exists 
no valid legal case against him. 

My purpose in this address is to encourage 
the Members of the Judiciary Committee and 
the Congress and the American people to see 
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that the ordeal of the Senate trial should be 
included as a principal factor in the judg- 
ment to impeach or not to impeach, and that 
this inclusion is altogether justified on polit- 
ical, purely legal and common sense grounds. 
My further intent is to persuade everyone 
that it is of absolute importance to keep this 
inquest out of the Senate. Otherwise negative 
effects of a probably serious and perhaps in- 
tolerable nature would be felt on the Nation's 
morale, economy, politics, media and interna- 
tional relations. 

You will remember that the Senate Select 
Committee’s Watergate hearings exhausted 
and vexed the Nation, yet there were only 
seven Senators conducting the proceedings, 
not 100; there was no examination and the 
area of investigation was more restricted than 
the current impeachment inquest. 

So the Members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee have a responsibility that is colossal. The 
spread of their vote and its partisan mix will 
largely determine how the full House of 
Representatives will vote, House Members 
realizing that they have neither the time or 
opportunity to examine the evidence as close- 
ly as have the Judiciary Members. Equiva- 
lently, then, the Judiciary Members are now 
voting a Senate trial, with its ordeal, or not. 

The standard of their judgment, therefore, 
ought to be most exacting, i.e., “beyond all 
doubt.” In their heads and in their hearts 
the Members must be convinced absolutely— 
without any admixture of uncertainty at 
alli—that the President is guilty of gross 
criminal misconduct. If this conviction does 
not well up from their innermost selves, 
then they should vote to acquit. Above all, 
the Members should not try to pass the buck 
to the House—and so ineluctibly to the Sen- 
ate—by invoking some hokey standard of 
judgment like “probable cause,” Political dis- 
cretion, pure legal judgment and common 
sense would be putraged by such an evil 
evasion of responsibility. 

The responsibility of the Judiciary Mem- 
bers is not unlike that described by Edmund 
Ross at the Andrew Johnson impeachment 
when he said: 

“It was tremendous responsibility, and it 
was not strange that he upon whom it had 
been imposed by a fateful combination of 
conditions should have sough to avoid it, to 
put it away from him as one shuns, or tries 
to fight off a nightmare. I almost literally 
looked down into my open grave. Friendships, 
position, fortune, everything that makes life 
desirable to an ambitious man were about to 
be swept away .. . perhaps forever.” 

Finally what the Members require—and 
what we all require at this grave historical 
juncture, above all else is impartiality and 
common sense. 

CONCLUSION 

At this grave time, the Republic requires 
impartiality and common sense. Thomas 
Paine, at the end of his essay on Common 
Sense, called for impartiality. These lines 
were written on the eve of America’s declar- 
ing its independence and calling for that 
independence, Paine wrote: 

“On these grounds I rest the matter. ... 
Wherefore, instead of gazing at each other 
with suspicious or doubtful curiosity, let 
each of us hold out to his neighbor the hearty 
hand of friendship. . . . Let the names of 
Whig [Democrat] and Tory [Republican] be 
extinct and let none other be heard among 
us than those of a good citizen, an open and 
resolute friend, and a virtuous supporter of 
the rights of mankind and of the free and 
independent states of America.” 

Regarding common sense, I recall a few 
years ago a visit to India. My electric shaver 
broke down and I brought it to a native elec- 
trician in Delhi. He asked me for more de- 
tailed instructions, and I said to him half- 
irrltatedly: “You know what I want. Just fix 
it. Use your common sense.” 

The Indian electrician bowed politely, 
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looked me in the eye, and said, “Sir, common 
sense is a rare gift of God. I have only a 
technical education.” 

Lord, deliver us from those who are judg- 
ing the impeachment of the President of the 
United States as if it were simply a matter to 
be resolved by a technical education, though 
technically there is no case for impeachment. 

Lord, in this solemn hour, give us common 
sense. 


PARTIES PLAY POLITICS 
HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
else anyone thinks of the current pro- 
ceedings of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, the former chief minority 
counsel, Mr. Jenner, of the committee 
has earned a place in history—an infa- 
mous place in my view—as an object les- 
son in how not to be loyal. He now wears 
the more fitting and comfortable mantle 
of associate general counsel. However, 
elementary good taste would have dic- 
tated that Mr. Jenner not accept the 
position in the first place if he could 
not perform the assignment in good 
faith, but assuming he accepted the job 
in good faith, he should have resigned 
the moment he felt he could no longer 
work loyally as chief minority counsel. 
Above all, he should not have made 
statements to the press. The politics in- 
volved have not added any luster to the 
current proceedings and I feel the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Detroit News 
of July 23, 1974, is thoughtful in that 
regard: 

[From the Detroit News, July 23, 1974] 

PARTIES PLAY POLITICS 

That partisanship should rear its ugly 
head in the House Judiciary Committee's 
impeachment deliberations is unfortunate— 
but was inevitable. 

The demotion of Albert Jenner from his 
job as chief minority counsel for being “out 
of tune with the Republican members” rec- 
ognized the political realities. Though each 
side may have its mavericks, the committee 
is generally divided along party lines. 

That division may not be illustrated 
clearly by the final vote—since another 
reality, that of political survival, may pre- 
vail—but at this point the Democratic ma- 
jority and the Republican minority stand 
at swords points. 

Putting aside the partisan squabble among 
committee members, both Jenner and the 
Democratic chief counsel, John Doar, have 
displayed an unseemly eagerness for the kill 
and probably have exceeded their proper 
roles. 

Their proper work would seem to have 
been to research the law, prepare the evi- 
dence and, in Doar’s case, to draft a list of 
possible impeachment charges if the evi- 
dence suggested probable cause. These ap- 
pointed advisers should otherwise have left 
it to the members of the committee, the 
elected members of Congress, to initiate any 
recommendation for impeachment. 

As it actually happened, Doar not only 
urged the committee to find President Nixon 
guilty but later carried his crusade to the 
press, Jenner joined him—to the deep an- 
noyance of certain Republican members of 
the committee who defend the President 
and feel that the minority counsel should 
work for the minority or at least maintain 
a decent neutrality. ` 
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Ideally, the committee and its staff would 
have approached its work in detached fash- 
ion, listened with open minds to the evi- 
dence and the witnesses, respected the rules 
of confidentiality, refused to leak stories to 
the press, eschewed prejudgments, avoided 
partisanship quibbling and reached a bi- 
partisan and just conclusion. 

This ideal rests on the assumption that 
Congress is a haven full of angels. But, alas, 
we all know that it’s not. In the end, we'll 
just have to be satisfied with a conclusion 
shaped in the earthly crucible of politics. 


FOOD SUPPLEMENT LEGISLATION 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a heated controversy for more than 
a year now over soon-to-become-effective 
Food and Drug Administration regula- 

tions covering dietary supplements of 
vitamins and minerals. 

A main issue in the controversy is the 
requirement of the regulations that high- 
potency vitamin and mineral products 
which exceed FDA-established limits be 
classified as either over-the-counter or 
prescription drugs. 

I realize that these regulations are the 
outcome of years of consideration of the 
vitamin-mineral question—years of hear- 
ings, studies, proposals, filing of objec- 
tions, revision, and so on. I also appre- 
ciate the FDA’s concern that food sup- 
plement legislation not diminish statu- 
tory authority to protect the consumer. 

Because so many important questions 
about the regulations and their applica- 
tion remain unanswered, and in hopes 
of finding a more promising approach 
than the one the FDA is taking, I intro- 
duced a bill yesterday—H.R. 16189—that 
would prevent the FDA from classifying 
certain vitamin and mineral products 
as drugs, but would strengthen FDA au- 
thority to regulate the labeling and ad- 
vertising of such dietary supplements. 

This bill, which is the House counter- 
part to S. 3867, introduced yesterday by 
Senator GAYLORD NELSON of Wisconsin, 
would amend the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act to: 

First. Allow the manufacture and mar- 
keting of foods for special dietary uses, 
such as vitamins and minerals, that do 
not meet FDA standards, provided they 
are labeled and clearly distinguished as 
not conforming to these standards. 

Second. Require that any therapeutic 
claims made for such a product be sub- 
stantiated by scientific data supporting 
safety and efficacy, as is required by law 
for prescription drugs. If producers mak- 
ing such claims cannot substantiate 
them, their products will be deemed to 
be misbranded. 

Third. Require that the labeling of 
such products contain no untrue nutri- 
tion, health or other statement, and that 
advertising for such products not be mis- 
leading or false. 

The bill also requires that the labels 
of vitamin and mineral products state 
the manufacturer’s name and address, 
list the common or usual name of each 
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ingredient present in the product, and 
show the applicable U.S. recommended 
daily allowence—U.S. RDA—set by the 
FDA. 

I hope that the bill will be considered 
by the Public Health and Environment 
Subcommittee, chaired by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Rocers), which has 
been meeting this week to consider draft- 
ing food supplement legislation. I would 
also welcome comments on the bill from 
my colleagues and members of the pub- 
lic interested in the use and availability 
of dietary supplements. 


WHAT'S DELAYING COLORADO'S 
NEW WILDERNESS AREAS 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert into the Rrcorp this 
editorial of July 30, 1974, in which the 
Denver Post poses the question: “What’s 
Delaying Colorado’s Wilderness Areas?” 
I pose the same question. 

The Senate easily approved wilderness 
status for Eagles Nest, Flat Tops, and 
Weminuche. In view of this, it would be 
most regrettable if the House failed to 
complete action during the current ses- 
sion. If that were to happen the whole 
process would have to begin again in the 
next Congress. 

A compromise has been reached be- 
tween the Denver Water Board and en- 
vironmentalists over the character of the 
Eagles Nest area, because it was highly 
unlikely the Public Lands Subcommittee 
would have acted on any of the proposed 
Colorado wilderness areas unless such 
agreements were made. 

My colleague, Mr. MELCHER—the chair- 
man ëf the subcommittee—has reassured 
me that he is aware of the importance of 
this wilderness legislation, but to date 
the ie uaeaaaea has failed to move for- 
ward. 


Part of the reason for the delay is en- 
tirely valid. Strip mining was compli- 
cated, controversial, and demanded an 
inordinate amount of time. But we have 
disposed of that, and I would urge him 
to end the delay which has stalled Colo- 
rado wilderness legislation. 

I have been waging this “battle” for 
quite some time now, and would like to 
win the “war” before the troops go home. 

{From the Denver Post, July 30, 1974] 

Wat's DELAYING CoLorapo’s New 
WILDERNESS AREAS? 

Colorado's long struggle to set up three 
wilderness areas under the federal Wilderness 
Act of 1964 appears to have been hit by fall- 
ing rocks. 

In a maneuver that has most Coloradans— 
whether conservationists or economic users 
of national forest—a little baffled, a Mon- 
tana congressman has ordered more hearings 
on the legislation. Directly affected by Rep. 
John Melcher's order (he is chairman of the 
House public lands subcommittee) are the 
proposed Eagles Nest and Flattops Wilderness 
Areas. But the Weminuche Wilderness Area 
in southwest Colorado also will be delayed. 
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Melcher’s reasons are straightforward 
enough, It’s quite true that Coloradans have 
fought bitterly over the Eagles Nest boun- 
daries because of the Denver Water Board's 
claims to water in the area (Eagles Nest lies 
in Denver's watershed). Water engineers 
want future collection areas to be free of 
wilderness restrictions. Quite understand- 
ably, Melcher doesn't want to get caught in 
the middle of a Colorado interral fight. 

The Flattops similarly has been a water 
battleground. 

Doubtless, too, Melcher has been influenced 
by U.S. Forest Service arguments against 
wilderness areas whose boundaries are larger 
than this federal administrative agency origi- 
nally sought. 

But why the fight has erupted again, and 
at this time, is subject of some conjecture. 
Legislation proposed in the U.S. Senate by 
U.S. Sens. Peter Dominick and Floyd Haskell 
passed easily last year. Haskell, who is chair- 
man of an Interior subcommittee, was in- 
duced to support compromise wording ar- 
ranged between the Denver Water Board and 
environmental groups. But there appeared 
to be some broad agreement that, pending 
such change, there was a consensus among 
Colorado House members that the three wild- 
erness groups might be approved at this 
session. 

Now that Melcher has made his move 
the whole question of wilderness is likely 
to be reviewed. That may not be a bad 
idea if it isn’t destructive to the whole 
concept. Some wilderness supporters say if 
the legislation is killed this year (and the 
Senate bill will die along with the House 
bill) the matter may not come before Con- 
gress again until 1976. A good deal of dam- 
age could occur in the fringes of areas pro- 
posed for wilderness in those areas of Col- 
orado where commercial development and 
reaction use are heaviest. 

But there is no doubt, too, that a good 
many citizens are having second thoughts 
about wilderness. With serious shortages 
developing in resource areas (timber and 
metals, for example) those concerned with 
economic development have new ammunition 
against “locking up” resources that may be 
needed in the future. The argument that 
the President may, under the act, free such 
resources in time of national need is not 
reassuring to this viewpoint. 

There is the additional argument that 
the creation of wilderness in other states 
(which are ahead of Colorado in winning 
designation of areas) has only served to 
focus public attention on them with re- 
sultant overuse. This was not the intention 
of the Wilderness Act of 1964. 

Congressman Melcher can be forgiven at 
the present time if he is unresponsive to 
the Colorado wilderness queries. He is in 
the midst of a major legislative maneuver 
over strip mining legislation. 

But he does owe Coloradans an explana- 
tion of what his plans are on wilderness. 
There is good evidence that the Denver 
water engineers and wilderness proponents 
were fairly close together in the Eagle Nest 
area, And the Colorado River Water Con- 
servancy District has made concessions on 
the size of Flattops. Some Western Colorado 
feeling remains that Weminuche, as pro- 
posed and accepted by conservationists, is 
too big. 

So we hope Melcher will make his in- 
tentions clear fairly soon. There is a lot 
of work embodied in the current wilder- 
ness areas. If that work is to be scuttled 
for this session of Congress—and we have 
not foreclosed the possibility such a delay 
is needed—Coloradans should at least be 
given some sort of timetable on what to 
expect. Melcher, who has supported larg- 
er—not smaller—wilderness in his own state, 
owes some sort of explanation. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE U.S. TAR 
SANDS DEPOSITS 


HON. WAYNE OWENS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, tar sands 
deposits are located in at least 22 States, 
with most of this energy source concen- 
trated in the State of Utah. The oil con- 
tained in known U.S. tar sands deposits 
may exceed 30 billion barrels, roughly 
five times the quantity of oil which is 
used in the United States each year. In 
Utah, potential oil production from tar 
sands ranges from 20.5 billion barrels to 
an optimistic 29.7 billion barrels. 

Over 60 percent of the tar sands de- 
posits in the State of Utah are publicly 
owned. However, this potentially valu- 
able resource remains largely untapped 
due to technical problems under current 
leasing law. Congress must take the 
initiative and rewrite the present tar 
sands leasing guidelines so that a work- 
able tar sands leasing policy can be in- 
stituted. 


The distinguished Senator from Utah, 
the Honorable Frank Moss, has sug- 
gested proposals to establish a workable 
leasing policy for the tar sands. His bill, 
S. 3375, authorizes the Department of the 
Interior to issue a single hydrocarbon 
lease which would cover all hydrocarbons 
removed from beneath the surface. This 
proposal would remove a major stum- 
bling block to the development of tar 
sands located on Federal land. The text 
of this bill is presented below: 

S. 3375 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1 of the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended (41 Stat. 437; 30 U.S.C. 
181), hereinafter called the Mineral Leasing 
Act, is further amended by the deletion from 
the first sentence of the words “native as- 
phalt, solid and semisolid bitumen, and bi- 
tuminous rock (including oil-impregnated 
rocks or sands from which oil is recoverable 
only by special treatment after the deposit 
is mined or quarried)" and by the addition 
of the following proviso: “Provided further, 
That as used in this Act the words ‘oil and 
gas’ shall embrace all hydrocarbons, includ- 
ing native asphalt, solid and semisolid bitu- 
men, and bituminous rock (including oil- 
impregnated rock or sands from which oil is 
recoverable only by special treatment after 
the deposit is mined or quarried), but exclud- 
ing gilsonite and those hydrocarbons which 
the Secretary of the Interior shall determine 
to lease as coal or oil shale, and the word ‘gas’ 
also includes all naturally occurring gases, 
combustible and noncombustible, and their 
constituent vapors, except helium and geo- 
thermal steam.” 

Sec. 2. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
17 of the Mineral Leasing Act, as amended by 
the Mineral Leasing Act Revision of 1960 (74 
Stat. 781; 30 U.S.C. 226 (b) and (c)), are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) If the lands to be leased are within 
any known geological structure of a produc- 
ing oil or gas fleld, or are known to contain 
native asphalt, solid or semisolid bitumen, or 
bituminous rock (including oil-imprernated 
rock or sands from which oil is reco\ rable 
only by special treatment after the deposit 
has been mined or quarried), they shall be 
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leased to the highest responsible qualified 
bidder by competitive biding under general 
regulations in units of not more than six 
hundred and forty acres, which shall be as 
nearly compact in form as possible, upon 
the payment by the lessee of such bonus as 
may be accepted by the Secretary and of 
such royalty as may be fix in the lease, 
which shall be not less than 1244 per centum 
in amount or value of the production re- 
moved or sold from the lease. 

“(c) (1) If any lands to be leased are not 
subject to leasing under subsection (b), the 
person first making application for the lease 
who is qualified to hold a lease under this 
Act shall be entitled to a lease without com- 
petitive bidding. Such leases shall be con- 
ditioned upon the payment by the lessee of 
& royalty of 1244 per centum in amount or 
value of the production removed or sold 
from the lease. 

“(2) Upon application to the Secretary, 
(A) any lessee under an oil and gas lease 
issued under this Act prior to the effective 
date of these amendments of subsections (b) 
and (c) of this section for lands which are 
not, at the time of application, also included 
within a lease for native asphalt, solid and 
semisolid bitumen, or bituminous rock (in- 
cluding oil-impregnated rock or sands from 
which oil is recoverable only by special treat- 
ment after the deposit is mined or quarried) 
and (B) any lessee under a lease for native 
asphalt, solid and semisolid bitumen, and 
bituminous rock (including oil-impregnated 
rock or sands from which oil is recoverable 
only by special treatment after the deposit 
is mined or quarried), issued prior to the 
effective date of these amendments for lands 
which are not, at the time of application, 
also included within a lease for oil and gas 
issued prior to the effective date of these 
amendments, shall be entitled to exchange 
his lease for an oil and gas lease issued under 
this Act.” 

Sec. 3. Section 21 (30 U.S.C. 241) and sec- 
tion 34 (30 U S.C 182) of the Mineral Leasing 
Act, as amended, are further amended by the 
deletion of the words “native asphalt, solid 
and semisolid bitumen, and bituminous rock 
(including oil-impregnated rock or sands 
from which oil is recoverable only by special 
treatment after the deposit is mined or quar- 
ried)" from the first sentence of each sec- 
tion. Section 21 is further amended by the 
revision of the last sentence of subsection 
(a) to read as follows: “Not more than one 
lease shall be granted under this section to 
any one person, association, or corpora- 
tion.” Subsection (c) of section 21 is hereby 
repealed in its entirety. 


When tar sands are developed for 
their valuable oil products, we must in- 
sure that the environmental integrity of 
these lands are maintained. Careful en- 
vironmental regulations must be issued 
to govern all aspects of tar sands de- 
velopment. 

In order to provide other Members 
with additional information on the tar 
sands leasing question. I will in the near 
future insert into the Recorp portions 
of a report prepared for me by the Li- 
brary of Congress on the public policy 
aspects of tar sands development. It will 
answer such questions as: 

What is the resource base of the do- 
mestic tar sand resources? 

What is the expected rate of develop- 
ment of these resources? 

What problems are encountered with 
the current leasing policy for the feder- 
ally owned tar sands? 

Yesterday I introduced the bill which 
Senator Moss has introduced in the 
Senate. The House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee should examine the 
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need for a workable tar sands leasing 
policy. Development of Utah’s tar sands 
deposits could play a small but vital role 
in satisfying our future energy require- 
ments. 


LETTER OF INTEREST 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the recently concluded hearings 
by the Judiciary Committee on the ar- 
ticles of impeachment against the Presi- 
dent gave the Nation an unprecedented 
opportunity to view a fundamental dem- 
ocratic process in action. I think beyond 
question the committee performed its 
constitutional obligation with fairness 
and with great objectivity and that it 
merits the respect and gratitude of the 
House and of the Nation. My mail tells 
me that that feeling is shared by a great 
number of my constituents, but it was 
most eloquently expressed in a letter sent 
to me by Miss Ann P. Brewster of Law- 
renceville, N.J. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived Miss Brewster’s permission to 
share that letter with you and if there is 
no objection, I would like to place it in 
the Recor at this time. 

The letter follows: 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N.J., 
July 29, 1974. 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I know you are un- 
usually busy and will be so for the next 
month or more, but I hope you have time to 
read this. The things I have been thinking 
about are important to me and have to do 
with the serious business which, I believe, 
will be before you and the other representa- 
tives shortly. I want you to know that my 
feelings are those of a former cynic, a for- 
mer radical, and one who seldom cared about 
the government—and they are sincere. 

I have never been a supporter of President 
Nixon. It is my personal belief that he has 
committed “impeachable offenses,” and that 
he should indeed be accountable for his ac- 
tions in all the matters concerned and sub- 
ject to trial by Congress. The concerns of 
my letter, however, are not those personal 
opinions about his guilt, but some broader 
ideas which have become part of my thoughts 
and feelings. 

For a number of months I have found it 
tedious and depressing for me to keep up on 
the facts and progress of the impeachment 
proceedings against the President. Since live 
television coverage of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee hearings began, though, I have been ab- 
solutely absorbed by all these events. My 
impressions of the proceedings have surprised 
me, I am proud of the members of the com- 
mittee—all of them—for their ability, dili- 
gence, and their concern. And I’m so proud 
of our democratic system! I say I was sur- 
prised by these impressions, and that’s true. 
I have never felt close to my government 
(which, in the past, I referred to as “the” 
government) or to the issues it dealt with. 
I was estranged, really, from my own coun- 
try. I'm happy to say that I no longer feel 
that way. I am happily consoled and excited. 
Though I do think the President is impeach- 
able, I do not take the process lightly. I was 
afraid, as many were—and some still are— 
that this grave and unusual situation would 
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devastate our government and, as well, the 
people’s trust in their elected officials. I am 
positively convinced now that this is not 
the case. If anything, the ability of Congress 
to accept and carry out the process is a con- 
firmation of democracy. Never have I felt 
so encouraged—so proud—of this country 
and its government. I think it is important 
that every member of Congress know this. 
Most especially, I want you to know it. 

I have faith in your capacity for under- 
standing and interpretating the events and 
facts in question, and I realize that you are, 
because of your knowledge of the facts and 
your closeness to the controversy, a better 
judge of the case than I. You have my full 
support for whatever your convictions may 
be. 


I look forward to a just fulfillment of the 
provisions of the Constitution. I have ab- 
solute confidence in the members of Congress 
that they will meet their responsibilities in 
this vital matter as thoughtfully as they 
have up to this time. 

With sincerity and respect, 
ANN P. BREWSTER. 


SHORTAGES THREATEN FREE 
PRESS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the newspaper industry is fac- 
ing a crisis—its ability to publish. Should 
the supply of newsprint grow shorter and 
the price continue to rise, all newspapers 
will be forced to reduce coverage or shut 
down. 

These choices are unacceptable. We 
cannot tolerate this threat to a vibrant 
free press. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my colleagues will 
read carefully the following persuasive 
article in the Oakland Tribune by Juan 
Vergara Hovey: . 

[From the Oakland Tribune, July 7, 1974] 
NEWSPRINT Costs Soar, PAPERS Cur Back 

(By Juan Vergara Hovey) 

Inflation—the invisible, silent enemy that 
consumes money faster than a hot furnace— 
is hitting the newspaper industry in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere right where it hurts: in 
newsprint, the very stuff of which newspaper 
are made. 

A survey by The Oakland Tribune last week 
revealed two things which are deeply worry- 
ing newspaper publishers: 

The cost of newsprint is spiraling out of 
sight. 

At the same time the supply is dwindling 
in relation to demand and is also becoming 
erratic. 

A number of small newspapers in the East- 
bay skipped publication over the Fourth of 
July holiday to conserve their supplies of 
newsprint. 

Prices of the soft, fibrous paper on which 
newspapers are printed have risen extraor- 
dinarily in the last 18 months. One major 
supplier of West Coast newspapers, including 
The Tribune, announced a new increase just 
last week that will balloon the cost of a ton 
of newsprint 40 per cent over what it was 
in January 1973. Other suppliers are expected 
to follow suit. 

For a newspaper the size of The Tribune, 
that means that the annual cost of news- 
print will be $2 million higher than it was 
18 months ago. 
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In some cases the price of newsprint is 
already rivaling the cost of labor, tradition- 
ally the highest cost of publishing a news- 
paper. 

In January, 1973, The Oakland Tribune 
was spending exactly $174 for each ton of 
newsprint, from which about 3,500 copies 
of a 50-page newspaper could be printed. 

On August 1 the Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
of San Francisco, which supplies The Tribune 
and a number of other newspapers, will start 
charging $245 per ton. That is an increase 
of 40 per cent. 

Industry sources say the end is not in 
sight. In Europe, prices reportedly range 
around $350 per ton. Prices already are about 
$400 per ton in Latin America, and are said 
to hit $800 per ton in less developed areas of 
the world, particularly Africa and parts of 
Asia. 

Some of that paper is black market paper. 
One American newspaper executive, granted 
anonymity by The Tribune, said a black mar- 
ket is already operating in this country and, 
though erratic and shadowy, can supply pub- 
lishers with 4,000 to 5,000 tons of newsprint 
per shipment—at a cost of about $375 per 
ton, 

The situation apparently had its roots dur- 
ing the economic controls imposed by the 
Nixon administration in 1971. Among the 
industries whose prices were strictly con- 
trolied were the nation’s paper manufactur- 
ing concerns. 

Traditionally a source of little profit, news- 
print instantly became an unattractive prod- 
uct. Prevented from raising prices to meet 
their rising costs, pulp manufacturers put 
& halt to their plans for expansion and even, 
in some cases, reduced their production of 
newsprint and stepped up production of 
more profitable grades of paper. 

The situation was complicated by a series 
of strikes and other labor difficulties this 
year in Canada, from which American news- 
paper publishers bought about 70 per cent 
of their annual consumption, which totaled 
10,5 million tons last year. 

In some cases shortages became so severe 
that newspapers stopped publishing on some 
days, or trimmed their circulation or their 
news space or their ad space. 

In nearly every newspaper office in the 
country, steps were taken to conserve news- 
print. 

The shortage seemed to lift somewhat 
earlier this year. The strikes in Canada were 
resolved, and supplies, despite some inter- 
mittent labor troubles, became constant 
again. 

But then the Nixon administration lifted 
its controls on the paper industry, on March 
8 of this year. By March 15, one major sup- 
plier of newsprint, the Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co., raised its per-ton prices 
from $188 to $213. 

And no one in the industry was pretend- 
ing then that costs would rise no more. 

They still aren't. 

And now publishers—especially those of 
smaller newspapers—are faced with the 
added problem that they can’t find enough 
newsprint no matter what it costs. 

The trouble hit home in the Bay Area for 
the first time this week as publishers received 
news of the Crown Zellerbach increase—and 
anticipated similar increases from other sup- 
pliers. 

The Fremont Argus and Livermore Herald 
News, did not publish Friday morning. The 
Hayward Review skipped publication Thurs- 
day. 

In Contra Costa County, there were no 
Thursday editions of the daily Antioch 
Ledger and Concord Transcript and the 
Pittsburgh Post-Dispatch. The Martinez 
News-Gazette also did not publish Friday 
morning but a company spokesman said 
holiday scheduling rather than the news- 
print shortage was the reason. 
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These, like other small Eastbay newspa- 
pers, are faced with the rising costs and 
dwindling, erratic supply that trouble their 
larger competitors. 

“The spiraling cost of newsprint is one of 
the greatest threats to newspaper publishing 
we face,” Dean Lesher, publisher of the Con- 
tra Costa Times and three other daily news- 
papers in Contra Costa County, as well as a 
number of weeklies and several papers in the 
San Joaquin Valley, told The Tribune last 
week. 

“The Times has a five figure tonnage of 
newsprint (annually), and those costs are 
rapidly becoming the Number One costs of 
operating. 

“Circulation doesn't pay the costs of pro- 
duction even before delivery,” he said. 

“Advertising bears the brunt of publication 
costs, but there’s a limit how far you can 
raise those. We need at least a 10 to 12 per 
cent rate of return on our advertising—as 
opposed to 6 per cent—because of the rising 
costs, 

“And it’s not only the costs of newsprint. 
It’s also the supply. Suppliers allocate (their 
shipments) but they don’t always deliver 
them on schedule.” 

And the cost keeps rising. Lesher said in- 
dustry sources had told him that the cost of 
a ton of newsprint could easily reach $290 
by the end of the year, 

The latest increase will hike the publishing 
costs of Lesher’s chain by about $500,000 per 
year, he said. 

Another area newspaper executive, Walt 
Dreitzler, production manager of the Vallejo 
Times-Herald, said the Donrey Media Group, 
which owns 32 newspapers including the 
Times-Herald, had been forced to trim its 
consumption of newsprint by 40 tons a 
month because of the shortage. 

Daily editions of the papers have been cut 
by as many as four pages, Both advertising 
space and the “news hole” suffer, he said. 

The Donrey Group's weekly Valejo News 
Chronicle this week will cut its press run 
in half—from 30,000 to 15,000 copies, he said. 

Shipments have been unpredictable, 
Drietzler said. The May shipment never did 
arrive. The June shipment didn’t arrive until 
the end of the month. There’s no telling 
when the July shipment will arrive, he added. 

John Fitzwater, publisher of the Pittsburg 
Post-Dispatch, a member of the Worrell 
Newspapers chain, has been forced to in- 
crease its subscription and advertising rates 
in order to meet the rising costs of newsprint 
and other supplies. 

The newspaper has contracts for enough 
newsprint to supply it for the rest of the 
year, barring labor troubles that could inter- 
rupt shipments, he said—but there’s no pre- 
dicting what will happen next year. 

Across the country, nearly all newspapers 
have been forced to increase subscription 
and advertising rates to meet spiraling costs 
in recent years. For example, on Sept. 1, 
1972, the San Francisco Examiner and Chron- 
icle increased their monthly subscription 
rates to $4.75. On April 1 of this year, they 
increased them again to $5.50. 

Last month, The Tribune increased its 
monthly subscription rate to $4.75, the first 
increase in more than three years. 

Some California newspapers were hit with 
a new wrinkle on the newsprint supply situa- 
tion last week. 

Finland, which exported about 300,000 tons 
of newsprint to the United States last year, 
will send no more next year, according to an 
announcement from the Finnish trade group, 
Paper Producers Association. 

“We shouldn't have any difficulties in sell- 
ing (the halted shipments to America) in 
Europe, where the prices are a little bit bet- 
ter,” a spokesman for the trade group said. 

That 300,000 tons was slightly more than 
2 per cent of the total U.S. consumption, but 
at least one California newspaper group de- 
pended heavily on it. 
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Hugh Hollister, assistant to the president 
of the Copley Press, La Jolla, which owns the 
Sacramento Union, the San Diego Union and 
Tribune, and the South Bay (Torrance) 
Daily Breeze, said the chain bought 25 per 
cent of its yearly supply of newsprint from 
the Finnish exporters. 

Next year the Copley papers will get none 
at all from the Finns, Hollister told The 
Tribune, Already this year the Finnish ex- 
porters have cut back on their contracted-for 
supplies by 50 per cent, he said, and the 
chain is seeking other supplies. 

Given the tight situation throughout the 
industry, the chain will have to scramble 
for it. 

Copley's troubles come on top of others— 
most notably a drop in ad lineage because of 
the unpredictable future of the American 
economy, Hollister said. 

Some papers in the chain have increased 
their subscription or street sales rates, and 
all have instituted strict conservation meas- 
ures, he said. 

“We've taken steps to eliminate waste and 
restrict our product to accommodate the 
general shortage,” he said, including the 
elimination of a special edition delivered in 
parts of the Imperial Valley. 

The chain has also trimmed the number 
of free copies available to schools, libraries, 
and the like, and only “spoiled” copies are 
available to editors and reporters in city 
rooms. 

As yet the chain has not trimmed its news 
content as a result of the newspaper short- 
age, Hollister said. 

“But we are considering it now. We are 
very much considering the value of some of 
our features,” he said. 

As yet the advertising space has not been 
trimmed either, he added. 

The chain has found no supplier to make 
up for the 25 per cent of its consumption 
normally received from Finland, 

Asked what he thought the general prog- 
nosis was for the industry, Hollister said: 

“There will be individual cases of near 
disaster. A large paper can do a variety of 
things and still make money, but a small 
paper can’t do as much.” 

The crunch will worsen, he said, until 
pulp prices rise far enough to make the busi- 
ness profitable again—and eyen then, be- 
cause of the lead time required to bring new 
mills on line, it will be two years before ca- 
pacity is significantly added to. 

“All newspapers are going to be hard hit 
by the soaring costs,” Charles Gould, pub- 
lisher of the San Francisco Examiner, told 
The Tribune. 

“They can only meet such costs by increas- 
ing their revenues. It’s part of the inflation- 
ary pattern. 

Nonetheless, he said, the latest round of 
price increases “is a shocker. 

“I think we're faced with monumental 
challenges as newsprint costs go up and as 
labor costs go up. 

“Newspapers are in danger of pricing 
themselves right out of the market.” 


THE GREAT INFLATION 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, during my trips home and 
in the letters I receive from my 
constituents I hear a constant and 
rising theme of concern about the 
double-digit inflation we are now endur- 
ing. Iam sure my colleagues in the House 
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have the same experiences. I want to 
bring to their attention two excellent 
articles in the Saturday Review/World 
which shed considerable light on the ex- 
act nature of the problems confronting 


us. 

Sidney Rolfe in “The Great Inflation” 
gives an outstanding analysis of our cur- 
rent crisis. He expertly lays out the 
background of the crisis, where we are 
now, and what we might expect in the 
near future. Lastly, he lays down some 
concrete advice as to some appropriate 
rules which we holding political office 
should henceforth consider carefully. 

The second article, “Inflation Around 
the World” by Colin Chapman, provides 
a short tour of inflation highlights in the 
non-Communist world, underlining that 
other democratic governments besides 
our own will be facing difficult decisions 
in the near future. 

The articles follow: 

THE GREAT INFLATION 
(By Sidney Rolfe) 

Like a thief in the night, inflation has 
silently stolen wealth from all classes in 
society. Wage-earners and pensioners are 
hard hit in the supermarkets and in the 
shops, Since 1966, savings have lost 40 per- 
cent of their purchasing power. Stocks and 
bonds have lost at least this much value with 
rising interest rates. The flight from paper 
to things—treal estate, art, gold—is an at- 
tempt to seek security against monetary 
depreciation. Loss of wealth and a pervasive 
feeling of insecurity have contributed to the 
cynicism and disillusionment that citizens 
feel for their governments and for the effec- 
tiveness of democracy. 

Why so much inflation? The perplexed 
citizen is too often confused by purported 
explanations that mix symptoms with cause, 
transitory episodes with fundamental rea- 
sons, 

Strangely, the best definition is still in 
Webster's dictionary: inflation is “an in- 
crease in the volume of money and credit 
relative to goods resulting in a substantial 
rise in the general price level.” Or, in the 
common wisdom, “too much money chasing 
too few goods.” Money and credit, in a more 
technical phrase, are the “money supply.” 

Where does too great a money supply come 
from? The answer again is stunningly sim- 
ple—the oversupply results from too much 
deficit spending by governments, The process 
works this way: as Congress appropriates, 
and the Treasury spends, more money than 
it receives in taxes, the Treasury issues IOUs 
(treasury bills, bonds, and so forth) for the 
difference. In recession, when the society has 
idle savings (unloaned funds in the banking 
system or personal savings that earn zero or 
low-rated interest), it can lend them to the 
Treasury for the IOUs. But with near-full 
employment there are few idle savings 
around, so the Federal Reserve system simply 
creates additional money, in the form of 
bank credit, for banks to buy the IOUs—that 
is, to lend back to the government. This is 
& net addition to the money supply. 

In times of recession, putting idle savings 
to work tends to stimulate the economy and 
create jobs, But when productive capacity 
and the money supply are fully employed, 
the result of adding new money supply can- 
not help being inflationary, after a time lag. 
This effect is particularly likely when the 
government buys military goods that never 
come back into the supply stream, as they 
either are destroyed or have no civilian use. 

To put it differently, the money supply is 
tantamount to a total, aggregate demand for 
goods and services. But both the supply of 
goods and the demand for those goods (the 
money supply), like two blades of a scissors, 
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determine price. In the natural course of 
events, because of increasing productivity. 
the amount of goods available tends to in- 
crease, almost automatically, by about 3.5 
to 4 percent per year in the United States 
(more in some countries, less in others). But 
the supply of money is subject to no “nat- 
ural” increase rate. How much money and 
credit are created is arbitrary and determ- 
ined by government spending decision—or 
lack of decision—as indicated earlier. Were 
the increase in money supply restricted to 
about the same rate as the increase of 
goods—that is, about 4 percent per year— 
then prices would remain stable. If it in- 
creased less than 4 percent, or fell as it did 
in the Great Depression, then prices would 
fall. However, in the past decade the money 
supply has increased by much more than 
the magic 4 percent, and the result—a la 
Webster—has been inflation. 

A brief look at the figures tells the story. 
In the five-year Johnson era, 1964 through 
1968, the money supply increased, according 
to one measure,’ by no less than 47 percent, 
from $259 to $382 billion. A little arithmetic 
tells us that the supply of goods increased 
at best by about 22 percent—that is, the 4 
percent productivity increase compounded 
over five years. The discrepancy is obvious, 
and the result was inflation. Nor did the 
Nixon administration do any better. In the 
five years from 1969 through 1973, the money 
supply increased 49 percent ($382 to $571 bil- 
lion), over double the same 22 percent gain 
in output of goods. If the whole decade 1964 
through 1973 is considered, the money sup- 
ply increased by 120 percent. For the same 
decade the increase of output was of the 
order of 50 percent. 

The genesis of the Great Inflation is thus 
the doubling of the money supply in the 
United States from 1964 on. The major single 
reason for the increase was the huge expend- 
iture for Vietnam, which was not offset by in- 
creased taxes because the war was too un- 
popular to face a tax vote in Congress, despite 
the voluble protests of Johnson’s economists 
that taxes must be raised or there would be 
inflation. 

The signs of inflation were numerous by 
the late Sixties, but the most significant, 
for this analysis, were evident in the for- 
eign balance of payments. For the second 
major step in the drama of the Great Infa- 
tion was the transmission of the American 
inflation to the rest of the world and partic- 
ularly to industrial Europe and Japan, 
whence it reverberated, as a result of the in- 
ternational monetary system and, particu- 
larly, that system’s inflexible adherence to 
fixed exchange rates. 

How did it happen? In 1964 the United 
States had a favorable balance of payments 
on trade—that is, a surplus of exports over 
imports—of some $5 billion. By 1968 this 
had fallen to near zero and, thereafter, to 
a negative for the first time in the twentieth 
century. The inflation in the United States 
had raised prices more rapidly here than in 
other countries, reducing American exports 
and inducing relatively cheap imports. As a 
result, a vast number of dollars were sent 
abroad to pay for goods. 

These dollar outflows followed a path from 
American importer to, say, German exporter, 
who deposited them in a German commercial 
bank. The bank “sold" the dollars to its cen- 
tral bank for marks. The central bank thus 
became the residual holder of dollars. In ex- 
change it gave to the German commercial 
bank from which it had collected the dol- 
lars an equivalent value of marks or of credit. 


1 M2 is used here—that is, currency plus 
demand deposits, plus time deposits at com- 
mercial banks. Other measures give much 
the same result. Based on the Annual Report 
of the Council of Economic Advisors, 1973, 
Table C-52, p. 310. 
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So the money supply in the various coun- 
tries also rose because of the inflow of 
dollars. 

But the inflow of American dollars from 
the trade deficit was only the tip of the ice- 
berg. For by 1969-70, when it had become 
apparent that the dollar was badly over- 
valued and could not earn its way in the 
world, billions of dollars were transferred 
from the United States—by foreigners mov- 
ing their deposits to other countries, by pri- 
vate individuals and banks doing the same, 
and, least of all, by multi-national corpora- 
tions. The funds were transferred to foreign 
banks to be converted into foreign curren- 
cies in anticipation of a devaluation of the 
dollar. For example, in 1971 no less than 
$30 billion left the United States in this way. 
And all of this money, like the dollars flow- 
ing out because of the trade deficit, was 
translated in the countries in which it 
lodged, mainly in industrial Europe, into ad- 
ditional money supply, hence the inflation- 
ary potential there. 

The “surplus” countries receiving dollars 
could have done something about the prob- 
lem. They could have revalued their cur- 
rency—that is, increased its value against 
the dollar. Or they could have agreed to per- 
mit the United States to devalue the dollar 
unilaterally, a course American officials pro- 
posed in 1970-71. Either adjustment would 
have permitted the United States to pay its 
way by making American goods cheaper on 
world markets so that Americans could ex- 
port more and import less and move from 
deficit to surplus on the trade balance, But 
the surplus nations did not do so, because, 
although they feared inflation, they feared 
even more the loss of their own export mar- 
kets and the political power of their export 
sectors, 

In August 1971, the United States forced 
the devaluation of the dollar on the world 
by suspending gold convertibility and by im- 
posing a 10 percent surcharge on imports, 
superseded in December 1971 by a general 
agreement on new exchange rates, which 
devalued the dollar and upvalued the yen, 
mark, and other currencies of surplus coun- 
tries. But this, too, broke down, and in Feb- 
ruary 1973 the dollar was again devalued and 
all currencies were allowed to float—this is 
the current state of affairs. 

The establishment of floating exchange 
rates in 1973 stopped the international trans- 
mission of inflation, but by then much of 
the irreparable damage had been done. New 
levels of money supply had been created 
throughout the world, and prices rose to 
meet them, distributing the supply of goods 
into the swollen money demand. A few fig- 
ures will illustrate the extent of this world 
money-supply growth. In the two and a half 
years from June 1971 to January 1974 the 
most meager measure of money supply (M1, 
currency plus demand deposits)—-but the 
only one available for international compari- 
son—rose by no less than 32 percent, from 
$522 to $690 billion for the ten major indus- 
trial nations. Again, this may be compared 
with a 10 percent productivity growth for 
the period, and, of course, the process had 
been going on long before 1971. From 1965 on, 
the money supply for these nations had more 
than doubled, from $332 to $690 billion; the 
cost of living rose by over 50 percent. 

Once established, the new money supply 
cannot be rolled back, as this would reduce 
spending and thereby employment and/or 
wages, and result in an unacceptable depres- 
sion. Therefore prices will not decline in the 
near future, except for certain commodities, 
including grains, soybeans, and others for 
which rapidly rising prices in 1972-73 have 
called forth a significantly larger crop. On 
the other hand, there is evidence that the 
rate of increase of money-supply growth has 
slowed; so further price rises should be much 
smaller. The annual rates of change of the 
money supply for each six-month period of 
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the two-and-a-half-year span through 1973 
were 10.8 percent, 16.2 percent, 13.6 percent, 
10.2 percent, and only 6.8 percent in the 
latter half of 1973. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted that some 
commentators blame fiexible exchange rates 
for increased inflationary pressure in the 
United States. What they mean is that the 
devaluation of the dollar resulted in higher 
import prices and created a new demand for 
American goods abroad, resulting in a small 
export-led boom here. This is true as far as 
it goes; but a more realistically priced dollar 
was inevitable and should, in the long run, 
be welcomed. It is only unfortunate that this 
adjustment did not happen sooner, when a 
smaller dose of the medicine would have 
served the purpose. 

This essay has blamed inflation primarily 
on increases in the money supply. Newspaper 
readers will logically ask, What about other 
factors in the headlines? Crop failures; 
Soviet wheat purchases; the anchovies that 
swam the wrong way; the shortages and the 
soaring price of grain, proteins, and com- 
modities? What about the Arab oil-company 
cartel that—using the Israeli war as an ex- 
cuse—quadrupled oil prices in October 1973? 

These elements are important but have 
been, at most, marginal contributors or, in 
the case of oil, very late comers. Had there 
been no endemic inflation, the shortages 
might have raised prices as a whole 1 or 2 
percent, although more than that for specific 
goods (wheat, beef, gasoline, and so forth). 
Putting it differently, they converted a 10 
percent inflation into perhaps a 12 percent 
inflation. Most of these shortages would have 
been much less important if the rapid in- 
crease in money supply all over the world 
had not resulted in simultaneous booms in 
all industrial countries so that there was 
unprecedented demand pressure on supplies 
of almost all raw materials. Under these 
conditions the world was especially sensitive 
to any chance shortages or to cartel actions, 
as in the case of the oil producers. 

When the agricultural shortages hit, their 
impact was sharp. A recent analysis? at- 
tributes 64 percent of the additional infia- 
tion, the increase in wholesale prices from 
late 1972 to mid-1973, to agricultural goods. 
If this is so, it may well qualify as the straw 
that broke the camel's already overloaded 
back. The question is not, Which straw? but, 
Why so much load? Now, futures prices indi- 
cate these agricultural goods will recede with 
this year’s crop, further evidence that the 
worst of inflation has passed. 

More sophisticated readers will recognize 
the money-supply thesis as what is com- 
monly called “demand-pull” inflation. What 
about “cost-push"—wage-increase—inflation 
and others? Wage increases are usually at- 
tempts to catch up with living costs raised 
by monetary inflation. In the absence of 
monetary inflation, a cost push in one sector 
may score off other workers or consumers but 
will not of itself be inflationary overall unless 
the monetary authorities increase the money 
supply to “accommodate” the cost push. The 
Key is still the money supply. 

To be sure, other factors helped inflation. 
Price controls—the ill-fated phases I, II, III, 
and IV—certainly helped, although they were 
intended to do the opposite. While in force, 
they suppressed inflation, making it visibly 
worse when removed; helped reduce needed 
supplies of goods by making price and profit 
exceptions uncertain; and did nothing to 
cure the excess money supply. Indeed, by 
drawing attention from it, and by purport- 
ing to be helpful when in fact they were 
harmful, price controls were on the whole 
counter-productive. 

A final factor that will only be briefly 
mentioned is the Eurodollar market, because 


? Nordhaus and Shoven, “Inflation 1973,” 
Challenge, May/June 1974. 
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it is far too complex for a short article. 
Suffice it to say that this unregulated inter- 
national banking system, which operates 
without reserve requirements, expanded the 
dollar-outflow from the United States into 
the formidable total estimated at $150 bil- 
lion at the end of 1973 and increased the 
world’s already swollen money supply. But 
it, too, is marginal to the extent that it re- 
flects, and thrives on, the outflow of US. 
dollars and some well-meant but counter- 
productive U.S. government regulations over 
multi-national banking and business, mer- 
cifully ended in early 1974. 

Where now? For the immediate future, the 
worst of the inflation seems to be over. Price 
increases will not continue as they have in 
the past, because the rate of increase in the 
money supply has slowed and governments 
seem, belatedly, to be sensitive to this fac- 
tor. In the case of some commodities, prices 
have fallen from their peaks and will fall 
more as inventories are dishoarded. Agricul- 
tural goods should decline, too. But a gen- 
eral rollback of prices to some halcyon level 
will not happen. It has been the hypothesis 
throughout that infiation—that is, price in- 
creases—is required to equilibrate the avail- 
able supplies of goods with the new, higher 
level of money supply. Much of that equi- 
librating is past. Recent high interest rates 
reflect the reduction of money-supply 
growth; and penalizing though they are for 
the housing industry and for those businesses 
that rely on cheap credit, it would seem bet- 
ter to bear them than to increase the money 
supply again with future inflationary con- 
sequences, Interest rates, too, appear to have 
passed their peak. 

Some fear that inflation will end in a 
crashing depression and are accordingly pre- 
paring for the worst. This, too, seems unlike- 
ly, although liquidity squeezes and more 
bankruptcies than usual are likely. 

The real question, however, is future policy 
with respect to inflation. It has now had sufi- 
cient impact on enough people so that the 
mass fear of a repetition is deep and genuine. 
Can this desire be translated into political 
will? Any political figure must be tempted by 
the next election, never far off. This is par- 
ticularly true in a world beset by weak gov- 
ernments, where a 2 to 3 percent swing of 
the vote will unseat any incumbent govern- 
ment in the West. The short-run euphoria 
and the hurrahs that accompany a stimu- 
lating rise in the money supply are hard to 
resist. 

The time would seem to be at hand, there- 
fore, for some rules about the money supply 
to become standard fare in all political 
rhetoric and action, just as “full employ- 
ment” has become. The main rule would be 
to contain the money supply within the 
bounds set by the growth of output, with a 
view to achieving something close to price 
stability. The rule implies much less lee- 
way for the Federal Reserve Board and the 
monetary authorities to create additional 
money supplies through their own secret 
formulas. It also implies greater public 
awareness, hence pressure on Congress, to 
resist deficit spending unless this is clearly 
desired for economic stimulation. 

It is also necessary to take a more sophisti- 
cated view of the unemployment statistics. 
The rush to inflate when the overall unem- 
ployment rate rises to 5 percent or so must 
stop. A distinction should be made between 
head-of-family unemployed and school drop- 
outs who can swell the total number but are 
not employable in any event and who would 
be better assisted by job training or direct 
employment on project work than by a rush 
to general inflation. 

Similarly, the time is at hand for inter- 
national financial cooperation to coordinate 
movements of the money supply among the 
major nations, again with a view to their 
orderly and rational growth within the 
bounds of new production, Flexible exchange 
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rates should be re-affirmed as a means of 
preventing the international transmission of 
inflation. 

Surely, all of this has been advocated be- 
fore, and cynics may well wonder, Why 
again? The difference this time is that masses 
of people in every nation have been stung by 
inflation, as they were by unemployment 
during the Great Depression. And there is 
evidence—vide the slowdown in monetary 
growth—that politicians have been getting 
the message. The message needs to be sent 
more clearly, with more specific directions, 
and more forcibly. It could just work. 


INFLATION AROUND THE WORLD 
(By Colin Chapman) 

History tells us that no democracy has 
ever survived for long an inflation rate of 
more than 20 percent. Yet some of the 
world’s great industrial nations have already 
passed the 20 percent mark—Japan being 
one notable example. Countries with 16 per- 
cent, like Britain and Denmark, are ap- 
proaching the danger zone, while West Ger- 
many and the Netherlands may escape with 
less than 10 percent. 


The fourfold rise in oil prices is the largest 
single cause of inflation, some countries 
being more seriously affected than others. 
Japan, which is over 70 percent dependent 
on imported oll, has fared particularly badly. 
Inflation is going to get much worse in every 
oil-importing country, and more govern- 
ments will be facing difficult decisions. Here 
is what is happening jn some major non- 
Communist nations: 


AUSTRALIA 


The inflation rate was 13 percent last year 
and is now rising to 16 percent. The country 
is 75 percent self-sufficient in crude oil from 
the Bass Strait area, and in the type of oil 
refined for gasoline it is totally self-suffi- 
cient. There has been considerable wage- 
push and demand-pull inflation. An example 
of the latter has been a long wait for new 
cars and, despite tariff cuts, an insufficient 
supply of imports. Referenda that would give 
the federal government, rather than the 
states, power to control wages and prices 
were defeated. If there had not been two 
upward revaluations of the Australian dol- 
lar, the position would be worse. Inflation 
was the issue at the May general election, 
but the government has produced no cure. 


BRAZIL 


The inflation rate is officially 14.3 percent, 
but bankers and economists say that 24 per- 
cent would be more accurate. However, this 
is a major improvement from the Sixties, 
when 100 percent a year was the norm. The 
Brazilians have a system of “monetary cor- 
rection” to compensate for the falling value 
of money. Wages are adjusted upward to 
compensate for inflation, and so are inter- 
est rates. Government bonds are issued with 
& fixed interest rate plus monetary correc- 
tion. Thus if the interest rate is 10 percent 
while the cost-of-living index rises 25 per- 
cent, the total interest received would be 
revised upward to reflect the 25 percent de- 
preciation in currency. There is also a tax 
deduction for working capital affected by in- 
fiation. The system has brought great bene- 
fits to Brazil, but, of course, many persona 
liberties haye been suppressed in the name of 
economic order. 

BRITAIN 

The rate of inflation was 13 percent last 
year but now is nearer to 16 percent. In 
February of this year Heath’s Tory admin- 
istration was defeated because of the un- 
popularity of its counter-inflationary meas- 
ures. But these were mainly aimed at keep- 
ing wages down, while encouraging profligate 
spending because of an expanding money 
supply and easy credit. The Labor govern- 
ment has increased taxes and tightened 
credit, while wages rise because of new agree- 
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ments tiea to the cost of living. There’s not 
much optimism in Britain these days, but 
the trade deficit is steadily improving, and 
most people cling to the hope that North 
Sea oil will eventually save the day. 


CANADA 


Inflation is threatening to accelerate from 
a rate of 7 percent last year to as much as 10 
percent in 1974, The 1 percent jump in the 
consumer price index in February was the 
highest in 20 years. Government inability 
to deal with inflation explains why the 
Trudeau administration became the first in 
Canada’s 107-year history to be brought 
down by a Parliamentary rejection of the 
budget; it is now in doubt whether Canada 
can deal with inflation any more effectively 
than the United States can. 


FRANCE 


The rate is about 16 percent. France has 
been Europe’s success story, and there is no 
shortage of optimism-preaching pundits, in- 
cluding the American think-tank forecaster 
Herman Kahn. But the country depends to a 
great extent on imported oil and gas, and 
its coal resources are limited. As finance 
minister from 1969 onward, President 
Giscard d’Estaing was always ready to accept 
& certain degree of internal inflation as the 
price to be paid for uninterrupted economic 
growth. The French started off this year with 
a wild spending spree, but now money is 
short because of a tight credit squeeze. Ef- 
forts to hold back wage increases show few 
signs of succeeding; it is hard to persuade 
workers to accept sacrifices while wealth is 
unevenly distributed. Price controls have 
been intensified. 

GREECE 

The inflation rate of 33.4 percent is the 
highest in Europe, and it is getting worse. 
The colonels are trying to keep prices down 
by offering a number of tax incentives to 


encourage industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. At the same time they are restrict- 
ing consumer demand and liquidity by tight 
credit. 


INDIA 


The inflation rate is now 15 percent for 
the second year running. Hardest hit is the 
middle class, whose savings and hopes have 
been washed away. Inflation has made non- 
sense of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's last- 
election promise to abolish poverty. Food 
shortages and high prices pushed her into a 
major concession to populism—and she na- 
tionalized the wholesale wheat trade. But 
this action caused even more food bottle- 
necks, and prices soared again. So she de- 
nationalized the wheat trade and improved 
competition by liberalizing licenses for 
American and other multi-national corpora- 
tions. To keep wages pegged, she broke an 
airline strike by locking out the strikers and 
ordered ruthless industrial repression to 
starve out railwaymen on strike. Government 
anti-inflationary measures include steps to 
check bank credit and a tightening of the 
money supply. There have been major cut- 
backs in public spending: administration 
and development programs are being chopped 
by 4 billion rupees ($518 million). Price con- 
trols haye been applied on essential com- 
modities. 

JAPAN 


Inflation last year reached an unprece- 
dented level of 24 percent in March, but it 
has been brought in check somewhat since 
then. Nevertheless, forecasts are grim. Here 
are three banks’ predictions for the year end- 
ing March 1975: Daiwa Bank, wholesale 
22.5 percent, consumer 19 percent; Mitsu- 
bishi, wholesale 21 percent, consumer 19; 
Fuji, wholesale 26 percent, consumer 19. An- 
ti-inflation measures include a 9 percent dis- 
count rate and a control on the monthly 
volume of loans by individual banks. The 
government has also exercised direct proce- 
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dure of Japanese industry through what is 
known locally as “administrative guidance” 
in limiting price increases. Monthly whole- 
sale prices have slowed from over 7 percent 
in December of last year to under 1 percent 
in March and April. But a faster rate is 
possible in late summer, owing to the infia- 
tionary effects of the recent 30 percent in- 
dustrial wage increases. 
SWEDEN 

With inflation moderate at only 8 per- 
cent and growth predicted as high as 4.5 
percent, the Swedish economy could achieve 
the best results in a decade, All this with 
no slums and no poverty. Furthermore, in 
an attempt to protect the small saver against 
inflation and to halt the decline in the sav- 
ings banks’ share of total savings, banks are 
planning to introduce index-linked deposit 
accounts later this year. These will give the 
investor not only normal interest on his 
money but also a further percentage to 
cope with inflation. 

UNITED STATES 

Inflation is running at 12 percent, Even so, 
many people are optimistic because a good 
harvest is expected, world commodity prices 
show signs of falling, and the trade unions 
look as if they will be moderate in wage de- 
mands. The Nixon administration hopes that 
by the end of 1974, prices will be rising by 
only 7 percent. 

WEST GERMANY 

In marked contrast to Weimar days, Ger- 
man inflation, at 7 percent, is the lowest in 
the industrialized world. Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt is pursuing a policy of high interest 
rates and tight credit but will not allow 
wage or price controls. German institutions 
are also forced to deposit with the Bundes- 
bank—at a nil rate of interest—one-fifth 
of whatever money they have borrowed over- 
seas, The stability of Germany is partly due 
to the 20 percent appreciation of the deutsche 
mark since December 1971, accompanied by 
no loss of German exports. West Germany 
is one of the few oil-importing countries 
running trade surpluses this year: critics be- 
lieve this is the wrong way of curbing infla- 
tion. But it has worked. As Chancellor 
Schmidt said recently: “There is no other 
country that has performed as well as we 
have, either on the price front or on employ- 
ment.” 


SUPREME COURT RETREAT FROM 
HISTORIC ROLE 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court’s reversal of a lower Fed- 
eral court’s ruling that would have 
required exchange of students between 
the schools of Detroit and the city’s 
suburbs is a severe blow to the legitimate 
hopes of the minority groups of America 
for equal educational opportunity. 

In its ruling, the Court did not address 
itself to the exclusionary zoning prac- 
tices, inequality of educational spending, 
and all the other strategies which pre- 
serve suburbia for the rich and the 
powerful while leaving the decaying 
inner cities to racial minorities. The jus- 
tices fail to inform the country as to 
who can be expected to provide a decent 
education and equal opportunity for the 
children of the ghetto if the suburbs and 
the State are not to be responsible for 
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school integration or equalization of 
educational expenditures. 

Author William Serrin paints a bleak 
picture of the decline of the quality of 
life in Detroit in an article on the op-ed 
page of the August 1 New York Times, 
and I commend it to my colleagues for 
its suggestion of the hopelessness left 
in the wake of the retreat of the Federal 
Government from responsibility for 
equal rights and protection under law 
for all Americans, particularly the poor 
and the powerless for whom the need is 
paramount. 

The article follows: 

DETROIT, WHERE Lire Is WORTH LIVING 

(By William Serrin) 


Derroir.—For months busing consumed 
the Detroit area. How the hatred rose, a 
quilt that smothered the region! 

Now the United States Supreme Court has 
ruled. There will be no metropolitan rem- 
edy. There will be no busing to the suburbs, 

The suburbs are elated. Blacks won't be 
coming out. Happy, too, are the politicians— 
Senator Phillip A. Hart seems the one excep- 
tion—who scuttled like mice to the anti- 
busing side, among them many Democrats 
of long-standing liberal reputation. 

The decision seems a disaster for Detroit. 
The Court said that Detroit's schools, 70 
per cent black, 30 per cent white, must be 
integrated. It is likely there will be busing, 
probably beginning in 1975. Busing probably 
will end up working reasonably well. Busing 
is working fine in Pontiac. It has for some 
time. 

But busing will push thousands of whites 
from the city—those who can leave. There 
will be many homes for sale on the north- 
eastern and northwestern sides. 

Integration. Yes, the Detroit case was 
about that. But the case was about other 
things as well, money and wasted lives, 

For years, when this was a prosperous city 
(there used to be a sign, made with flowers, 
on the City Hall lawn: Detroit, Where Life is 
Worth Living), Detroit subsidized much of 
the state, including the suburbs. Detroit 
taxes provided a large part of the state budg- 
et. They built northern roads and parks 
They helped build the expressways. Detroit 
capital financed suburban home and com- 
mercial construction. 

Now the money is in the suburbs. The 
new homes are there. The new shops. The 
new factories. Once Town & Country maga- 
zine published a portrait of three dozen "De- 
troit leaders.” Every person—I recall a util- 
ity executive who posed in his tennis 
whites—lived in the suburbs except one, the 
Mayor of Detroit, required by law to live here, 

In the majority opinion, Chief Justice War- 
ren E. Burger said integration plans that 
linked two districts could be justified only if 
discrimination in one district produced dis- 
crimination in th other. Is not that the ef- 
fect of what has occurred? Area mortgage 
practices discriminated against blacks in 
Detroit. Suburban zoning and home-buying 
practices kept blacks penned here. State of- 
ficials allowed unequal education funding. 

(Not all the suburbs are prosperous. Some 
resemble Detroit: the white working-class 
suburbs of Warren, Westland, Southgate. 
That is an irony. Schools there face the same 
money problems as Detroit. But as Detroit's 
money problems will go unaddressed, so will 
those communities’ money problems. Many 
whites who flee Detroit will end there, and 
find that that is the case.) 

Detroit is poor, the metropolitan area's 
barracks, the place where the poor, black and 
white, and a large number of workers live. 
Detroit’s function is to keep them out of 
sight although it is ill-recompensed for this 
service, All the city’s services suffer. Parks. 
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Libraries. Police. The arts. Sanitation. Street 
cleaning. But schools are particularly hard- 
pressed. They are old, understaffed, ill-main- 
tained. 

What does life in Detroit do to the chil- 
dren? Sometimes I watch them on thelr way 
to school. Beautiful, vibrant children. Some 
turn out to be wonderful people. Some gə 
into factories, marry, raise families, settle in 
frame houses, and lead happy lives. Some 
come out of, say, Martin Luther King Jr. 
High School or Charles F. Kettering High 
School and go on to Harvard University or 
the University of Michigan. 

But so many lives are wasted. Beautiful, 
vibrant children become, as young men and 
women, bitter, ill-equipped, often vicious. 
Without a future, without hope. Detroit has 
& stupendous crime problem. Is it any won- 
der? It is these young people who turn to 
crime and dope. And end up drinking on 
street corners or as overdose victims, As pros- 
titutes. They kill and rob. They end up in 
Jackson Prison or the Detroit House of Cor- 
rection. Or dead on a hot ghetto street on 
violent nights. 

No one was happy with the idea of busing. 
It would have been accompanied by great 
trauma. But busing would have forced sub- 
urban communities to become interested in 
Detroit’s schools, White wealth and power 
could not have ignored Detroit's schools with- 
out ignoring white suburban children. Money 
would have been forced into Detroit. Busing 
was no magic cure, But it was something. 

And now? During the busing controversy 
politicians kept saying the issue was not bus- 
ing but quality of education. 

Will the leaders—liberals like Democratic 
Representatives James G. O'Hara and John 
D. Dingell, who jumped on the antibusing 
bandwagon; the members of the Legislature; 
the Governor; the corporate leaders—will 
these men fight for more money for Detroit? 
No. 

Will school tax revenues be apportioned 
on the basis of need, so that Detroit and 
other poor children will get the money they 
deserve? No. Will Detroit's housing and un- 
employment problems be addressed? No. Will 
suburban housing segregation be combated, 
so blacks can move to suburbs? No. Will ar- 
tificial boundaries be ended? No. Will wealth 
assume its responsibilities? No. 

Nothing will happen. Integration is now 
& matter for Detroit only. Thus it will be of 
little concern to the people of wealth and 
power, who live elsewhere. Interestingly, some 
blacks are saying that if whites flee, so what. 
They—blacks—will run the city, the blacks 
say. Racism, you see, is a two-way street. 

A final point: How much during this con- 
troversy did the Detroit area resemble the 
South when, a decade and more ago, the 
South faced integration. The problem was 
the same. The same epithets, the same code 
words were used. The same cowardice was 
demonstrated by normally responsible people. 
The matter was handled in the same way by 
the press, from the white view. 

Everywhere we are the same. 


TV AND IMPEACHMENT 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times writer R. W. Apple has an 
interesting article today concerning the 
televised impeachment deliberations of 
the House Judiciary Committee. I insert 
it for the interest of my colleagues: 
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TV and IMPEACHMENT; HEARINGS FounD To 
GivE HOUSE AN IMAGE OF AN INSTITUTION 
WORTHY OF RESPECT 

(By R. W. Apple, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 31.—Some months ago, 
Thomas P. O'Neill, the genial Bostonian who 
serves as the Democratic leader in the House 
of Representatives, was reflecting on the way 
his elevation to the leadership had changed 
people's perceptions of him. “I used to bean 
Irish hack," he said. “Now I have become 
a statesman.” 

Something of the same thing has happened 
in the last week to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee as a result of its deliberations on the 
impeachment of President Nixon, and by ex- 
tension to the House as a whole. Suddenly, 
the House is seen and sees itself as an insti- 
tution worthy of respect. For the moment, at 
least there would seem to be few takers for 
the derisive judgment of Representative Big 
Tim Sullivan of New York, who said upon his 
retirement in 1906. “Congressmen? In Wash- 
ington they hitch horses to them.” 

The consensus in Washington is that the 
committee’s six days of nationally televised 
meetings were marked by a dignity commen- 
surate with the occasion. To be sure, there 
were some pomposity and some posturing 
and some pettiness (members on both sides 
were irked by an attack on Albert E. Jenner 
Jr., the associate special counsel, for his 
views on prostitution). 

COMPETENCE AND ELOQUENCE 

But for all that, what struck most of those 
who watched the hearings close up, includ- 
ing reporters accustomed to dismissing the 
House as 435 orators in search of an idea, 
was the competence of lawyers like Wiggins 
of California and Jordan of Texas; the elo- 
quence of Mann of South Carolina and 
Sandman of New Jersey; the evident emo- 
tion felt by Railsback of Illinois and Waldie 
of California. 

The onlookers were impressed as well with 
the patience and evenhandedness of the 
committee's chairman, Peter W. Rodino Jr. 
Democrat of New Jersey. He proved to the 
satisfaction of many that the Truman tra- 
dition was not dead in America, that a rela- 
tively obscure, somewhat scorned backbench- 
er could rise to even the most intimidating 
occasion, 

“They didn’t look like renegades,” said a 
man with close connections to the White 
House, “and we'd been led to believe that 
they would.” 

Nor did the committee give the impression 
of ritual partisanship. Only eight Democrats 
voted for all five proposed articles of im- 
peachment; only 10 Republicans voted 
against all five. By far the largest group, 
20 members—13 Democrats and 7 Repub- 
licans—voted for some and against some. 

Representative William S. Cohen of Maine, 
a handsome 33-year-old Republican, was 
commenting at a break in one of the sessions 
last week. The impeachment deliberations, 
he said, were giving the country a chance 
to see what he had concluded shortly after 
arriving here—that the House was full of 
talent that got lost “because of the sheer 
numbers.” 

RELEVANCE AND DECORUM 

Television clearly had much to do with 
the tone of the debate. There were com- 
plaints about the lights, and Hungate of 
Missouri finally took to wearing sunglasses. 
There were complaints last night from the 
Republicans that the Democrats had delib- 
erately delayed discussion of the tax article 
so it would be seen during prime time. 

But the presence of the cameras held the 
members to a reasonable standard of rele- 
vance and decorum and guaranteed that all 
would be in their seats. It also gave those 
who feared that they were voting against 
the grain of their constituents a better 
chance to explain themselves than a whole 
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year of speeches, newsletters and news 
conferences. 

If television is permitted to cover future 
Congressional debates on momentous ques- 
tions, it could work a profound change in 
Congressional politics—in some ways as pro- 
found as its impact on Presidential politics 
since 1960. In a manner the Founding 
Fathers never dreamed of, the Representative 
could truly become the Federal office-holder 
closest to the people. 

With the assistance of television, the com- 
mittee did much to ruin the climate for the 
kind of counterattacks on which the White 
House has relied almost since the advent 
of the Watergate scandals more than two 
years ago. 

It becomes more difficult, for example to 
describe the case as the illegitimate product 
of the News Media when detailed accusations 
are issuing from the mouths of those who 
have studied the case for weeks. 

COMPLIMENTS RECALLED 

It becomes difficult to persuade the coun- 
try that a committee looks like a kangaroo 
court when the most impassioned defenders 
of the President lard their speeches with 
compliments for the fairness of the chair- 
man and the procedures that he devised. 

And it becomes more difficult to picture 
the “prosecution” as a partisan lynch mob, 
out of touch with middle America, when, 
on the first two articles of impeachment 
there is a coalition of Republicans and 
Democrats of urban, suburban and rural 
antecedents; of ideologies rated from zero 
(Mann of South Carolina) to 100 (Drinan of 
Massachusetts) by Americans for Democratic 
Action; of legislators from Tuscaloosa and 
Bangor, Roanoke and Akron, Moline and 
Flatbush and Harlem. 

It is for that reason, perhaps, that White 
House spokesmen have abandoned their 
caustic critiques and began speaking of the 
fairness with which they hope Congress will 
attend to its “Constitutional responsibili- 
ties.” 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WARSAW UPRISING 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, today marks the 30th anniversary 
of one of the most courageous and un- 
selfish acts of heroism and sacrifice ever 
recorded by a people yearning to be free. 
The acts of common people and citizens, 
both men and women, young and old, 
became the standard against which all 
future acts of peoples trying to be free 
will be measured. Thirty years ago to- 
day the people of Warsaw, Poland, 
armed with few and primitive weapons 
rose up en masse against their German 
tormentors and oppressors and lashed 
out at them with a fury and frustration 
built up over 5 years of occupation. 

On August 1, 1944, the people of War- 
saw and the surrounding area rose up 
as one against the hated Nazi hordes 
and triggered a 63-day battle that was 
to thrill the spirit of free men every- 
where. All of us in the West were over- 
joyed to hear of this brilliant attempt 
to regain the national freedom and in- 
tegrity of the Polish state. 

As in most great dramas of history, the 
heroism of the brave is often counter- 
point to the cold and calculating cyni- 
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cism and treachery of a third party. In 
August and September of 1944 this third 
party to treachery was the atheistic 
Communist red army of Russia, then en- 
trenched in the eastern suburbs of War- 
saw. The untrustworthiness of the So- 
viet Communists was complete when, 
after agreeing to aid the insurrection 
against the Germans, they not only re- 
fused to advance from their positions 
and attack the Nazi emplacements but 
they even refused to allow allied bombers 
to strike German targets in Warsaw and 
then land behind Soviet lines to refuel 
and to reload. 

Mr. Speaker, the treachery and treason 
to the cause of freedom and principle 
that the godless red Communists perpe- 
trated in 1944 stands as a clear warning 
sign to all those who think that any 
Communist word then or now can be de- 
pended upon. 

Even in the face of this most bar- 
barous treachery and behavior, the brave 
Poles at Warsaw fought on. For the 63 
days some of the most bitter fighting of 
the war took place between the German 
Army and the Polish patriots. 

In the end, Mr. Speaker, over 200,000 
Polish victims of the battle lay beneath 
the rubble that had been Warsaw. The 
superior firepower and the training of 
battle-tested troops enabled the Germans 
to win a victory. But in the final analysis 
the real victory in man’s timeless strug- 
gle against tyranny and aggression be- 
longed to the brave people of Warsaw 
who so gallantly and freely gave their 
lives in the cause of freedom and dignity. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I take great pride 
in saluting my many friends of Polish 
birth and descent and the many fine 
Polish-American organizations that rep- 
resent them on this most moving of an- 
niversaries. 


FINAL RESULTS IN LAMAR BAKER’S 
1974 OPINION POLL QUESTION- 
NAIRE FOR THIRD DISTRICT OF 
TENNESSEE 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, my staff, 
with the help of some dedicated volun- 
teers, has now completed tabulating the 
returns in my 1974 Opinion Poll Ques- 
tionnaire. Residents in the Third Dis- 
trict have always responded well in these 
polls and this year was no exception. We 
were swamped with thousands of returns 
which is indicative of the interest in 
governmental affairs. The tabulation, 
therefore, has taken longer than usual. 

With the completion of this task, I 
think it is important to advise my col- 
leagues of the views expressed by con- 
stituents of the Third District of Ten- 
nessee on questions dealing with im- 
peachment, energy, national health in- 
surance, wage and price controls, cam- 
paign financing and financial disclosure, 
stripmining and food stamps for strik- 
ers. 

These responses serve as a guide to me 
in my deliberation on these issues and I 
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feel that they will be of interest to other 
Members as well. In presenting the ques- 
tions and the percentage breakdown of 
the replies, I want to point out that on 
the multiple choice questions the per- 
centages exceed 100 percent because 
some respondents felt they should vote 
“yes” or “no” on more than one of the 
choices. In some instances, respondents 
would vote for all three of the choices. 
The questions and final tallies in this 
year’s questionnaire follow: 
1974 OPINION POLL QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS 
RECEIVED FEBRUARY—MayY 1974 


1. Considering the President of the United 
States, do you favor 

a. Impeachment? 11 percent, 

b. Resignation ? 11 percent. 

c. Filling out his term? 78 percent. 

2. In making consumer decisions, do you 
rely mostly on 

a. Ralph Nader? 24 percent. 

b. Consumer Reports? 67 percent. 

c. Other? 86 percent. 

3. To conserve energy, do you favor 

a. Year-round daylight savings time? 58 
percent. 

b. Federal gas rationing? 18 percent. 

c. A 55 mph speed limit? 86 percent. 

4. Do you favor the TVA arrangement with 
organized labor that Union members should 
receive preference over non-union members 
employment? 

Yes, 17 percent, 

No, 83 percent, 

5. Whom do you consider responsible for 
the petroleum shortage 

a. Government? 75 percent, 

b. Major oil companies? 85 percent. 

c. Wasteful practices of society in general? 
82 percent. 

6. Do you favor a national health insur- 
ance program for everyone financed by tax 
revenues? 

Yes, 32 percent. 

No, 68 percent. 

7. Do you favor the continuation of wage 
and price controls after the April 30 expira- 
tion of the present law? 

Yes, 35 percent. 

No, 65 percent. 

8. Do you favor financing federal political 
campaigns out of tax revenue? 

Yes, 27 percent. 

No, 73 percent. 

9. Do you think all candidates for public 
office should make fuli disclosure of their 
personal finances? 

Yes, 64 percent. 

No, 36 percent. 

10. Would you favor the complete aboli- 
tion of stripmining? 

Yes, 25 percent. 

No, 75 percent. 

11. Should Congress reconsider and vote 
to ban foodstamps for strikers? 

Yes, 77 percent. 

No, 23 percent. 

It is appropriate, I feel to emphasize some 
of the results of this opinion survey. My 
colleagues should note that 78 percent of 
those responding are in favor of President 
Nixon filling out his term while only 11 per- 
cent favor impeachment and another 11 per- 
cent favor resignation. 

There is strong endorsement for retaining 
the 55 mile per hour speed limit as a means 
of conserving energy. On the matter of plac- 
ing responsibility for the petroleum short- 
age, my poll shows the people feel that the 
Government, the major oil companies and 
the wasteful practices of society in general 
come in for a full share of the blame. 


On other issues, my poll shows that 
there is not much support for a program 
of national health insurance to be fi- 
nanced out of tax revenues. They also 
voted against the continuation of wage 
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and price controls by 65 percent to 35 
percent. Likewise, my constituents are 
overwhelmingly against financing Fed- 
eral political campaigns out of tax reve- 
nue by 73 percent to 27 percent. 

My constituents feel that all candi- 
dates for public office should make full 
disclosure of their personal finances. 
They are not in favor of the complete 
abolition of strip mining, but they do feel 
that Congress should reconsider its vote 
of last year and vote to ban food stamps 
for strikers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful for the fine 
response I received to this year’s ques- 
tionnaire. I want to thank all of those 
who have participated to give me their 
views on these issues. I am pleased to 
share the opinions with my colleagues. 
I hope these views will be helpful to 
Members of this body as we give further 
deliberation to the issues in our legisla- 
tive process. 


YOUNG WEST VIRGINIA LEADER 
SPEARHEADS FIGHT TO SAVE 
NEW RIVER 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, in my effort 
to save the New River from destruction 
by a proposed power project that is dubi- 
ous, at least, in any value, I have become 
acquainted with many outstanding peo- 
ple who are dedicated in their efforts 
to save one of the last free-flowing rivers 
in the United States. Mr. Jerry “Proc” 
Kirk, the president of the Three Rivers 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League in 
Hinton, W. Va., is one such person. 

This concerned young man has devoted 
much of his time in this effort. Proc has 
lived most of his life in the area of the 
New River, and from his comments to 
me, I know of his firsthand knowledge of 
what the destruction of the New River 
would mean. 

No one can find a better example of 
a young person who cares and who is 
working within the system. 

At this time I would like to submit to 
my colleagues the text of his remarks 
at the hearings which was held to provide 
that a section of the New River in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina be studied for 
possible inclusion in the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Systems: 

TESTIMONY OF JERRY P. KIRK 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished Congressmen, 
I am Jerry P. Kirk, P.O. Box 901, Hinton, 
W. Va. I am proud to have this opportunity 
to appear before you. 

For your reference, I should note here 
that my home town of Hinton is located on 
New River about 250 miles downstream from 
the headwaters in North Carolina and about 
60 miles upstream from where New River 
empties into the Kanawha near Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

I appear on behalf of and as president of 
the Three Rivers Chapter, Izaak Walton 
League of America, Hinton, W. Va., and on 
behalf of and as second vice president of 
the W. Va., State Division, Izaak Walton 
League of America. I wish to give you testi- 
mony as to the official posture of these 
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organizations in support of House bills 12836 
and 11120. I also wish to express our opposi- 
tion to the proposed Blue Ridge power project 
which is, of course, at issue here. To deny 
that Blue Ridge is the real “Bone of Con- 
tention” would be deceiving and untruthful. 

I would also like to inject here that having 
spent my entire life up and down this river 
valley, I feel justified in suggesting that I 
represent the grass roots feelings and opin- 
ions of those who live by, work by, and 
play in New River. 

To state our official position briefly and 
blunty, we want New River left alone, just 
like it is now. We want no part of the Blue 
Ridge project of Appalachian Power Com- 
pany. We feel the portions of New River 
designated in the legislation in question will 
meet the criteria set forth in the Wild and 
Scenic River System and we want it in- 
cluded within that system. 

These are not bland or purely emotional 
positions precipitated by a “do-gooder” ap- 
proach. Our position is based on education, 
having followed and studied the Blue Ridge 
controversy and in having an intimate famil- 
iarity with the river, its characteristics, and 
in having a firsthand knowledge of what 
it means economically, socially and cultural- 
Ty. 

We know, from studying the testimony and 
evidence presented in the Blue Ridge, Fed- 
eral Power Commission hearings, that the 
proposed modified Blue Ridge dams hold the 
potential for total destruction of the present 
natural characteristics of this most unique 
river which gives so abundantly of water 
oriented recreation. 

We are acutely aware of the current E.P.A. 
ruling that storage of water for pollution 
dilution will not be permitted in this proj- 
ect, but we also know that this was an ad- 
ministrative decision which is subject to re- 
view and reversal after the big dams are 
built. When Appalachian made no move to 
revert to their originally planned project 
after the E.P.A. ruling, we mean to smell a 
rat. We know that the pollution abatement 
goals of the 1972 Water Pollution Control 
Act are far behind schedule. It is, therefore, 
definitely possible that after the big dams 
are built, E.P.A. might well be persuaded 
that low flow augmentation is, after all, 
needed to meet the water quality control 
needs along the heavily industrialized Kan- 
awha river. We want no part of this and we 
stand firm on this proposition. 

When we look at New River we feel a 
great sense of pride that in spite of all the 
pollution and degredation around us, it re- 
mains a high quality stream. It adds a qual- 
ity to our lifestyle that cannot be replaced, 
substituted for or measured. New River is 
free, a gift of God, and it supports itself. It 
requires no stocking with the fish or the 
recreation it dishes out day after day, year 
after year. 

It is well known to those of us familiar 
with New River, and it is also the consensus 
of knowledge within the W. Va. Department 
of Natural Resources that New River is by 
far the most valuable fishery in the State. 
Indeed, it has been expressed to me by high 
Officials within the Department of Natural 
Resources that it may well be one of the best 
sport fishery rivers in the world. In 1969 a 
cooperative study between the Corps of En- 
gineers at the Bluestone Dam at Hinton and 
the W. Va, Department of Natural Resources, 
on the half mile stretch of river immediately 
below Bluestone Dam, revealed that during 
& five month summer season 45,000 anglers 
used that portion of river. A creel census 
revealed that over 50% of the fish caught, by 
weight, wer game fish and over 20% were 
smallmout: bass. To those familiar with 
fishery systems, these figures are outstand- 
ing and are representative of the entire river 
system. Keep in mind that the fishery of this 
river is wholly natural with no stocking 
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except for musky which was simply to in- 
troduce the specie to the river. 

A fantastic natural biological structure 
must be present in this river to support such 
thriving fish populations, and is testimony 
to the high quality of the stream. Indeed, 
any layman can wade out into this river, lift 
& rock or other sample of bottom material, 
hold it in his hands and watch it move alive 
with natural biota. 

Because of the fishery and quality of this 
river it is without doubt the water oriented 
playground of the tire southwest coal- 
fields of W. Va. It’s all they've got. The 
other few rivers in that entire area have 
been ruined by industrialization, primarily 
strip and deep mining. This is another rea- 
son New River must be preserved. 

We think it appropriate to add here that 
from the figure of 45,000 anglers using this 
half mile stretch of water it is easy to recog- 
nize what New River means economically to 
our area. It is undoubtedly the second lead- 
ing industry in my home town of Hinton, 
ranking only behind the C&O Railway. 

If the electricity to be generated from Blue 
Ridge were truly critically needed then per- 
haps we would need to take a closer look at 
our posture. What we see, however, is simply 
an efficiency operation for Appalachian Power 
Company, rather than a truly necessary 
commodity. On the evening of March 28, 
1974, Mr. Donald C. Cook, chairman of the 
board of the American Electric Power Com- 
pany, of which Appalachian is a subsidiary, 
appeared on a nationally televised NBC-TV 
energy crisis documentary. 

He told the American public that there is 
no shortage of electricity within the Ameri- 
can Electric Power Company system and none 
is expected in the forseeable future. In fact, 
I believe he was interviewed because his sys- 
tem is the only major electricity supplier 
without a power crunch. As recent as May 8, 
1974, at a Hinton, W. Va, Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner meeting, Mr, Paul J. Johnson, 
superintendent of hydro-generation for Ap- 
plachian Power Company, in response to a 
question directed by me, stated, “We have 
never said we had to have the electricity from 
Blue Ridge to meet our customer needs”. 

Why then are they so persistent to build 
these giant dams? We have reason to believe 
it is because they may have other ulterior 
motives in store that haven't surfaced yet. 
For instance, we know that in Appalachian’s 
original application to develop Blue Ridge 
they also asked for authority to develop the 
power potential of Bluestone Dam at my 
home town of Hinton, about 180 miles down- 
stream from Blue Ridge. Facilities for six 
penstocks were designed into the Bluestone 
Dam structure when it was built in 1948. 
These penstocks have never been used be- 
cause Bluestone ts a flood control reservoir 
and cannot be used for power generation un- 
til the upper reaches of the river are brought 
under control for flood protection purposes. 
That permit to develop power at Bluestone 
was then subsequently denied. But, if the 
modified Blue Ridge dams go in, then the 
upper portion of the river will be under con- 
trol and Appalachian could again apply for 
@ permit at Bluestone. Now, what would 
that mean? Quite simply it means that if 
power is to be generated at Bluestone, the 
releases of water during peaking periods 
would be in excess of 10,000 CF’s which would 
annihilate any public use of the river and 
upset its ecological balance. Studies have 
proven that river flows in excess of 4,000 CF’s 
below Bluestone are too much for public use. 
Now, in order for Bluestone to generate pow- 
er efficiently, more water would be needed 
flowing into its reservoir than is now avail- 
able during normal summer flows. In order 
to get this extra water it would have to be 
released from Blue Ridge where it would in- 
deed be available. What we wind up with 
then is pollution dilution for the Kanawah 
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River through a back door approach. Appala- 
chian could then say “We're not releasing 
water for pollution dilution, we're releasing 
it to operate Bluestone’. They would then 
have their whole ball of wax, power in Blue 
Ridge, power in Bluestone, and pollution 
dilution for the industry in the Kanawah 
Valley. We would then have only what might 
be left over. 

If all this sounds like we don’t trust the 
power companies and the industrial complex 
in the Kanawah Valley, then, for the record, 
that’s exactly what it means. 

Iñ closing let me say just one more thing. 

The stretches of New River proposed for 
inclusion in the Wild and Scenic River Sys- 
tem by Mr. HECHLER’s bill are truly wild and 
scenic. No one familiar with that stretch of 
New River could deny that once they have 
been there to see it first hand. The river 
here, with the exception of one or two places, 
is inaccessable to the public except by float 
trips or back packing. The majesty of the 
whitewater and intermittent quiet pools at 
the bottom of that canyon is something to 
behold and experience. It is a pristine treas- 
ure only a fool could deny. It must be 
preserved. 

As we see it, we have two choices. We can 
let it be exploited and ruined by the fickle 
hand of the inate greed of man or we can 
preserve and cherish it for ours and future 
generations, Whichever we choose will tell 
just what kind of a people and society we 
really are. 


EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT 


HON. RONALD A. SARASIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this opportunity to advise my col- 
leagues of the fact that at the appro- 
priate time, I shall offer an amendment 
to H.R. 15264, the Export Administration 
Act Amendments of 1974, when it is con- 
sidered next week. 

The text of my amendment follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sarasin to H.R 
15264. 

At the end of the bill, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. (a) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall conduct a continuous re- 
view of the effectiveness of procedures im- 
plemented by the Secretary of Commerce 
pursuant to the provisions of section 4 of 
the Export Administration Act of 1969. In 
carrying out such review the Comptroller 
General shall consider, among other rele- 
vant factors— 

(1) current and projected domestic short- 
ages of key commodities, export levels of 
these commodities, the impact on domestic 
prices and employment of such shortages 
and anticipated domestic and foreign de- 
mand for such commodities; and 

(2) the need for additional export con- 
trols of commodities in short supply, the time 
and manner in which such controls should be 
implemented, and the recommended dura- 
tion of any such controls. 

(b)(1) The Comptroller General shall 
transmit to the Congress regular reports 
setting forth the results of the review re- 
quired by subsection (a). 

(2) In addition, the Comptroller General 
shall transmit without delay to the Con- 
gress a special report whenever he deter- 
mines that there is a domestic shortage of 
any commodity which, together with exports 
of stability of that commodity and/or em- 
ployment related to that commodity. Such 
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report shall contain the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s estimate of the extent of the domestic 
shortage of that commodity, the current and 
projected export levels, and the projected 
domestic price and employment impact at 
projected export levels. The Comptroller 
General shall include such recommendations 
for legislative or administrative action as 
he deems appropriate. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, in carrying out such functions, the 
Comptroller General is authorized to request, 
and any department, agency or instrumen- 
tality of the Federal Government is direeted 
to furnish, such information as is necessary 
to carry out the functions provided for under 
this section, including estimates of the quan- 
tity of any commodity necessary for (1) 
domestic consumption, (2) exports, and (3) 
reasonable carryover, including disaster re- 
lief assistance or other emergency situations. 


OUR FOOTDRAGGING ON CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE REFORM 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I bring to 
the attention of my colleagues, a fine edi- 
torial written in the Weston Town Crier, 
an outstanding newspaper, published in 
my congressional district. 

This editorial calls for meaningful 
campaign reforms in the legislation 
which the House will be considering on 
the floor in the near future. 

The title of the editorial is “Our Foot- 


dragging on Campaign Finance Reform.” 
It is from the Weston Town Crier of 
July 11, 1974. 

The editorial follows: 


EDITORIAL 


Our FOOTDRAGGING ON CAMPAIGN FINANCE 
REFORM 

After 18 months of allowing corrective 
legislation to languish, the US House has at 
last come out with a bill to reform campaign 
finance—and it isn’t nearly good enough. 
The House bill is so riddled with loopholes 
and questionable ideas as to make one won- 
der whether post-Watergate morals were just 
a dream. 

As delineated by Common Cause, the new 
bill has at least seven major flaws. It would: 
put enforcement largely in the hands of 
Congressmen themselves; not provide for any 
public funding of congressional races (it 
would for presidential contests); write fresh 
loopholes into existing legislation; allow 
congressional election-law committees to 
veto rules and regulations proposed by elec- 
tion-law officials; have a Congressionally- 
controlled election board advise candidates 
on the legality of financing actions, thus re- 
Meving candidates of responsibility; allow 
candidates under investigation to keep the 
inquiry secret; still permit special interest 
groups to contribute up to $10,000 to a con- 
gressional candidate’s campaign. 

The bill does have certain strengths, chiefly 
in limiting individual contributions, limiting 
cash contributions, and retaining public 
funding for presidential elections through 
the income tax writeoff. 

The Senate has three times passed reform 
legislation but the House has continued to 
balk at meaningful changes. This bill, which 
has at last emerged from the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, gives only the illu- 
sion, not the substance, of reform. 

When the bill comes up before the full 
House some Congressmen will introduce 
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amendments designed to make the bill more 
effective. We suggest you use whatever in- 
fluence you have at your disposal from per- 
sonal contact to a simple wire, to help get 
this law passed—in a good form. The alter- 
native will be more Watergate-type scandals. 


MR. COHEN REPORTS TO THE 
PEOPLE OF MAINE 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the day after 
his historic vote Saturday evening, July 
27 in the House Judiciary Committee to 
recommend an article of impeach- 
ment to the House of Representatives, 
our colleague WILLIAM S. COHEN, re- 
turned to his State of Maine to report 
to his constituents in a televised broad- 
cast. 

I am placing this address in the REC- 
orp because simply and clearly the gen- 
tleman from Maine has stated the law, 
the evidence and the standard of proof 
upon which his decision was reached. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that all who 
read my colleague’s statement, what- 
ever their disposition toward the ques- 
tion of impeachment, will acknowledge 
that the decision of the gentleman from 
Maine was arrived at with a deep un- 
derstanding of his constitutional respon- 
sibility, our political process and from 
a sincere conviction that the evidence 
was clear and convincing. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM S. COHEN 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 

During the past six months I have been 
engaged in a process of great contemporary 
and historical importance. In my very first 
term in Congress I have been thrown into 
one of the most critical situations of this 
century. When you elected me to serve as 
your representative two years ago, I had 
no idea that I would be called upon to pass 
judgment upon the President of the United 
States. It is an assignment that I did not 
anticipate or request, But it is a responsi- 
bility from which I cannot retreat, what- 
ever the ultimate impact will be upon my 
own life. 

The question I have been compelled to 
decide is whether President Nixon has en- 
gaged in conduct that would warrant his 
removal from office upon a conviction by 
a two-thirds vote of the United States Sen- 
ate. 

After having wrestled with this question 
for six months, after having spent hun- 
dreds of hours reviewing evidence in the 
House Judiciary Committee and after having 
studied thousands of pages of material—I 
have concluded that the answer must be 
“yes”: the President must stand trial in 
the Senate. 

Because I am speaking as your Repre- 
sentative and because I am accountable to 
you for my actions and decisions, I want to 
take this opportunity to explain to you fully 
the decisions I have made and the reasons 
why I have made them. 

The selection of a President occupies a 
unique position within our political sys- 
tem. It is the one act in which the entire 
country participates, and its result is bind- 
ing upon the 50 States for at least four 
years. The outcome is accepted and the oc- 
cupant of that office stands as the symbol 
of our national unity and commitment. If 
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the judgment of the people is to be re- 
versed, if the majority will is to be undone, 
if that symbol is to be replaced through 
the action of the elected representatives 
of the people, it must be for substantial 
and not trivial offenses, supported by facts 
and not surmise. 

A great deal of debate has been devoted to 
the meaning of the constitutional phrase 
“high crimes and misdemeanors.” Some have 
suggested that phrase must be restricted to 
ordinary statutory crimes. I do not accept 
that narrow interpretation. The purpose of 
that constitutional provision was to prevent 
the Chief Executive from engaging in the 
gross abuse of the tremendous powers vested 
in that office, to protect the people against 
the subversion of the rule of law, of their 
fundamental liberties—no matter how silent 
or subtle that subversion may be. 

One constitutional scholar recently 
pointed out that if the President of the 
U.S. were to refuse to appoint members of 
the Catholic faith to any position within 
the Government, there would be no violation 
of our criminal laws, but there surely would 
be a violation of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that there shall be no religious test for 
office. While this is an exaggerated example, 
it makes clear that the impeachment process 
involves a determination as to whether acts 
that strike at the core of our constitutional 
system have been committed. It is within this 
framework that I have attempted to conduct 
a dispassionate, objective and non-partisan 
search for the truth. 

There have been many people who have 
written to me calling for the immediate im- 
peachment of the President in order to place 
him on trial in the Senate, based upon what 
they had read in the papers or watched on 
television. But, ladies and gentlemen, the 
American system of justice demands much 
more than that. And basic fairness to the 
President demands much more than that. 
The scrupulous search for the truth has been 
a long, painful process. But I have not been 
prepared to put the President or the country 
through the ordeal of a trial unless the alle- 
gations against him were supported to my 
satisfaction by clear and convincing evi- 
dence, 

More than 50 allegations of wrongdoing 
have been leveled against the President. Upon 
investigation and examination, many of 
them were simply without factual support. 
Some were serious, such as the secret bomb- 
ing of Cambodia, the impoundment of funds 
appropriated by Congress, and the expendi- 
tures of tax dollars for improvement of the 
President's residence in California. But in 
each of these areas, after giving full consid- 
eration to all of the factors involved, I con- 
cluded they would not support the Presi- 
dent’s removal from office. 

The President's use of tax funds to improve 
his private residences, as well as some ques- 
tionable deductions he took on his own tax 
returns, certainly can be construed as shabby 
and morally wrong. But, in my opinion, these 
actions are not sufficient grounds for me to 
vote for impeachment. 

The bombing of Cambodia was carried out 
in violation of the law because it was secret 
and it was done without congressional con- 
sent. But the lives of our young men in 
southeast Asia were at stake at the time, and, 
moreover, Congress failed to take action and 
acquiesced in the decision even after it was 
disclosed. It would be an act of hypocrisy 
for Congress to condemn the President for 
an act which it had the ability to curtail once 
it was discovered. 

Similarly, in the area of impoundments, I 
think the President abused the power of the 
executive to withhold the spending of funds. 
But Congress, because of its own excesses 
and its failure to create a meaningful system 
of controlling its spending policies, con- 
tributed to the problem. The recent action 
of the Congress in creating new legislative 
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machinery to deal with the budget is tacit 
acknowledgment of its own culpability—at 
least, in part—in this area. 

There are, however, two major allegations 
which I cannot reconcile with the President’s 
constitutional duties and which I cannot 
condone: 

First, a failure to faithfully execute the 
laws of this country by engaging in a course 
of conduct that obstructed justice, and, sec- 
ond, the use and abuse of government agen- 
cies for political advantage and to harass and 
intimidate private citizens for expressing 
their political views and preferences. 

The facts are clear and overwhelming: 

That shortly after the break-in at the of- 
fices of the Democratic national committee, 
the President became aware that employees 
of the committee to re-elect the president, 
who were previously employed by the White 
House on other covert and illegal activities, 
were involved in the planning of that opera- 
tion as well. 

That he allowed his former Attorney Gen- 
eral, John Mitchell, to make false and mis- 
leading statements to the public concerning 
those responsible for the break-in. 

That he attempted to use the CIA to curb 
the FBI's investigation of the burglary on 
the false premise that CIA operations in 
Mexico might be disclosed and thereby jeo- 
pardized. 

That his top advisors, H. R. Haldeman, 
John Ehrlichman, John Mitchell and John 
Dean were using campaign contributions to 
pay to those arrested, and in particular to 
procure the silence of Howard Hunt. 

That the President became aware of these 
payments at least as early as March 21, 1973, 
and there is evidence that it may have been 
sooner. 

That he approved or acquiesced in the 
payment of hush money to Howard Hunt 
for the purpose of purchasing enough time 
to develop a strategy to combat the investi- 
gations underway by the Senate and Justice 
Department, 

That the President encouraged his sub- 
ordinates to testify falsely before committees 
of Congress and the Grand Jury. 

That he revealed information given him by 
Assistant Attorney General Henry Peterson 
for the purpose of helping Mr. Haldeman and 
Mr. Ehrlichman formulate a defense strat- 
egy. 

That he has engaged in conduct designed 
to frustrate the Administration of Justice. 

Equally clear and substantial is the evi- 
dence that Top White House aides began 
keeping a list of political enemies as early 
as 1971 for the purpose of using the Internal 
Revenue Service and other agencies to harass 
and intimidate them. The President not only 
was aware of these activities, but urged that 
they be implemented. 

The American people are unquestionably 
the most generous in the world in sharing 
the fruits of their labor. We work hard, and 
we pay taxes, perhaps not always enthusias- 
tically, but certainly with the hope and 
belief that our tax dollars will be used for 
legitimate purposes and programs. The most 
serious and dangerous threat to our very 
society and liberties occurs when those in 
positions of power undertake to turn neu- 
tral instruments of government into agents 
of vengeance and retribution against private 
citizens who engage in the exercise of their 
constitutionally protected freedoms. If we 
are to have confidence in the concept of 
even-handed treatment under the law, then 
we simply cannot condone such intolerable 
conduct. 

As I attempted to reach my judgment on 
whether a vote to impeach the President was 
warranted on the basis of the evidence, a 
great many thoughts passed through my 
mind. What is at stake is the very soul of 
America. We are a people committed to lib- 
erty, to equality, to justice, to the sanctity 
of the right of privacy and to the dignity of 
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the individual. It is because of our commit- 
ment to these principles that the people of 
this country over the years have dropped 
their jobs and left their families to pick up 
arms to fight for the freedom of people in 
foreign lands. Americans were prepared to let 
their blood flow so that others would know 
the flow of freedom in their lands as well. 

I think of all of our veterans, or their 
parents or widows or survivors, and I ask, as 
they must ask, is this what we fought for, 
were wounded for, died for—a country, a 
System of government which attempted to 
turn our agencies into instruments of abuse 
out of personal vindictiveness? Is this the 
product of liberty for which so many were 
willing to pay so high a price? 

I have tried to put all of these events into 
the context of a political system that I know 
well, that of the state of Maine. I have asked 
myself some questions, 

What if the governor of Maine ordered 
his aides to keep a list of those people who 
supported his opponent? 

What if he tried to have the state treas- 
urer’s department conduct audits of those 
who voiced dissent? 

What if he ordered the state police to in- 
vestigate those who were critical of his 
policies or speeches? 

What if he asked aides to lie before legisla- 
tive committees and judicial bodies? 

What if he approved of burglaries in order 
to smear and destroy a man’s credibility? 

What if he obtained information that was 
to be presented to a grand jury for the pur- 
pose of helping his advisors design a strategy 
for defense? 

What would the people of Maine say? 

You and I both know that the people of 
Maine would not stand for such a situation, 
for it is inconsistent with our principles and 
our constitutional system of government. As 
Edmund Burke observed, “Law and arbitrary 
power are in eternal emmity,” and our al- 
legiance must always be to the law. 

This is not a happy occasion for me. Few, 
if any, of us are without failings and weak- 
nesses, so that we are free to cast stones at 
others, Consequently, I pass no personal 
judgment upon the President. But even 
though we are not without blemishes in our 
character, that must not prevent us from 
meeting our responsibilities to pass judg- 
ment upon the conduct of our elected 
leaders. 

I have been faced with the terrible re- 
sponsibility of assessing the conduct of a 
President for whom I voted and believed to 
be the best person to lead this country, a 
President who has made significant and last- 
ing contributions toward securing peace for 
our country and throughout the world—but, 
a President who, in the process, by act or 
acquiescence, has allowed the rule of law, the 
very cement of our civilization, to slip under 
the boots of arrogance, oppression and abuse. 

It has been said in recent days that any 
Republican who votes for articles of im- 
peachment is not a Republican. This sug- 
gests that any Democrat who does not vote 
for impeachment is not a Democrat. This is 
sheer nonsense. I am a Republican and proud 
of the traditions of my party. I know the Re- 
publican party does not stand for burglary or 
bugging, the buying of silence, or perjury or 
the obstruction of justice. The Republican 
party, just as the Democratic party, believes 
in the rule of law. No man can stand above 
it. 

How many men have fallen victim to the 
false plea of loyalty to the President? Klien- 
dienst, Kalmbach, Magruder, Chapin, Porter, 
Krogh, Ehrlichman, Colson—all indicted and 
adjudged guilty of crimes. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our loyalty must be 
to the Constitution, not to the President. The 
future of America is not dependent upon the 
success or survival of Richard Nixon until 
January 20, 1977. If we believe that this 
President and the Office of the President are 
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one, then the President's failings become our 
undoing. No one man should be able to bind 
up our destiny, our perpetuation, our suc- 
cess, with the chains of his personal destiny. 

It also has been said that even if Mr. 
Nixon has committed some of the offenses 
ascribed to him, every other President has 
engaged in some of the same conduct, at 
least to some degree. The answer is that 
democracy is a matter of degree, and that 
it can be eroded by degree. Its survival will 
be determined by the extent to which we 
will tolerate the silent and subtle subver- 
sions that absorb it slowly into the rule of a 
few, in the name of what they perceive to 
be right. 

Our laws and our Constitution are—and 
must be—more than a pious wish, more than 
a sanctimonious recital of what we should 
prefer, but will not insist upon. 

We who hold public office are more than 
simply craftsmen who hammer out legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the people of this 
country. We are the keepers of the flame, the 
Symbol of this Nation’s ideals, and we do 
the greatest disservice when we allow that 
flame to be snuffed out. Justic 
once said: 


an impeachment pro- 
ceeding would tear the ping apart. But to 
Say that it would tear the country apart to 
abide by the Constitution is & conclusion I 
cannot accept. ` 

However distasteful our committee's re- 
sponsibility may have been, however un- 
pleasant our findings, whatever the short- 
term dislocations, I am absolutely convinced 
that our slow, steady, and fair pursuit of 
justice in this matter will be looked back 
upon as one of the finest hours in the history 
of America. We will have demonstrated that 
in our system of justice, no man, not even 
the President of the United States, the most 
powerful man in the world, is above the law. 

What would tear the country apart would 
be to turn our backs on the unavoidable 
facts and to condone his conduct. That, in 
my opinion, would do more to start the un- 
ravelling of the fabric of this country and 
the Constitution than would a strong reaffir- 
mation of that great document, 

I am confident of the ability of this repub- 
lic to withstand the outcome of the impeach- 
ment debate that will follow on the House 
floor, as well as a possible subsequent trial in 
the Senate. We have withstood equally seri- 
ous crises in the past, and emerged from 
them stronger and more confident of our 
own destiny. 

Ladies and gentlemen, some of you will un- 
doubtedly disagree with my decision. I want 
you to know that it has come from sincere 
conviction. It is a decision that I will be able 
to live with for the rest of my life, for it does 
not violate my conscience nor the sacred 
trust I hold as your Representative. 

Thank you—and good night. 


AN ESSAY ON GOVERNMENT 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker I in- 
clude an essay prepared by Mr. Arthur 
Frankel, of Chesterton, Ind., in the REC- 
orp at this point. During one of my re- 
cent trips back to Indiana, I spoke brief- 
ly with Mr. Frankel, and he mentioned 


-an article he had written a number of 


years ago on “The First Duty of Govern- 
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ment.” He has since been kind enough 
to send me a copy of the article, which 
I would like to place in the Recorp at 
this time: 


THE First DUTY OF GOVERNMENT Is To 
MAINTAIN ITSELF 


(By Arthur Frankel) 


On reflection it should be immediately ap- 
parent that the first duty of government is 
to maintain itself. For unless it does that it 
cannot govern. And if it cannot govern it 
denies itself; it is not what it appears to be 
and it fails. Countless examples from his- 
tory demonstrate the truth of that simple 
fundamental principle: the first duty of gov- 
ernment is to maintain itself. 

In the United States that principle is bot- 
tomed upon a fundamental inherent in our 
government “of the people, by the people 
and for the people”. So the United States 
must exist only in accordance with both of 
these principles simultaneously and at all 
times. And must so conduct itself. 

This being not only true, but acceptable 
‘can be violated only at peril. For if one gov- 
ernment does not do so, it will be replaced 
by another. This fact of history cannot be 
ignored. Such brought the United States into 
being: first the Revolutionary War, the 
Articles of the Confederation, then the Con- 
stitution. 

As any government, the United States has 
had to apply that principle—the first duty 
of government is to maintain itself—deter- 
mining on each occasion the elements, 
weighing them, evaluating them and then 
coming to a conclusion, in both its internal 
and external affairs without exception. Cer- 
tainly its foreign affairs have had to be deter- 
mined in the light of that principle, for on 
what other basis can one explain the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, territorial waters, the Panama 
Canal, treaties, tariffs and all matters deal- 
ing with other nations? 

The thoroughness of the application of 
that principle to each situation as it arose, 
to which subsequent events have furnished 
the answer, have shown how well that prin- 
ciple has been applied in each situation. A 
brief reference to American history will point 
out the correctness of that fundamental 
principle. 

As to internal affairs—they divide into two 
kinds: first, the relationships of the govern- 
ment to the citizens and second, the rela- 
tionships of the citizens to the government. 

Here a balance must be struck in applying 
that principle—the first duty of government 
is to maintain itself—for the full rights, ob- 
ligations and duties of each must be accord- 
ed to each, both government and citizenry, 
else there is potential and then actual trou- 
ble. For inherent in the misapplication of 
this fundamental criterion is revolution. Woe 
betide any government that unremittingly 
fails properly and promptly to apply the first 
duty of government. 

Again the relationships of government to 
the citizens envisions the myriad of rela- 
tionships that exist: individuals, groups, 
taxpayers, associations, unions, employed 
and unemployed, employers and employees, 
farmers and manufacturers, those on relief 
and so forth. Government has a particular 
relationship with each and all, besides which, 
frequently overlapping interests between 
them exist. For none exists independently of 
another, since all have much in common, 
besides being the people of the United States. 
To each and all must the government be 
fair, consistent with its first duty which is 
to maintain itself. 

With regard to the relationship of the citi- 
zens to the government that principle still 
holds good, for the government can main- 
tain itself only through the people; if they 
do not assist in maintaining it, then that 
government will cease to exist in its accepted 
form, for the people are the ultimate source 
from which our government derives. This 
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being so, all services, both civillan and mili- 
tary in all capacities, and all revenue come 
from the people, who by their attitude and 
acts maintain the United States and make 
it what it will be. 

Today there is a turmoil in the minds of 
many, as well as in the nation, as a conse- 
quence of different connotations of “law and 
order.” Partisan views are taken regard- 
ing it and what it means. Yet none of the 
partisan viewpoints can take exception to 
that paramount principle: the first duty of 
government is to maintain itself. And if that 
principle be adhered to what, becomes of “law 
and order"? Of a certainty it is subordinated 
to its proper place, and in a just perspective 
of the nation and the conducting of its in- 
ternal affairs, having due regard to the in- 
terests, rights, duties and obligations of all 
citizens to one another and to their gov- 
ernment, as well as its relationship to them. 

Then assuredly the application of that 
principle, the first duty of government is 
to maintain itself, with due selection, evalua- 
tion and determination of the elements pres- 
ent in each situation is limitless and should 
be unvarying. Assiduously, carefully applied 
along with care and concern, it should yleld 
the correct answer, without exception, to all 
questions or problems confronting the United 
States of America. 


IN MEMORY OF RABBI NUSSBAUM 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
great sorrow that I learned of the death 
of Rabbi Max Nussbaum. Rabbi Nuss- 
baum, spiritual leader cf Temple Israel 
in Hollywood, was not only a respected 
leader in the Jewish community but was 
recognized both nationally and inter- 
nationally for his efforts to achieve better 
understanding among all people. 

I was privileged to have known and 
worked with Rabbi Nussbaum for nearly 
20 years. Those of us whose lives he 
touched have been enriched and this 
world is surely a better place because of 
his efforts. 

I would like to include for the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp excerpts from the 
eulogy for Dr. Nussbaum delivered by 
Rabbi Edwin L. Herman; as well as an 
article which appeared in the B'nai 
B'rith Messenger. 

ALL Zion Mourns Rasst Max NUSSBAUM: A 
STUNNED COMMUNITY Pays TRIBUTE— 
WORLD LEADER PASSES AWAY AT AGE 66 
Rabbi Max Nussbaum, world Jewish lead- 

er and spiritual leader of Temple Israel of 

Hollywood, was laid to rest in Hillside Memo- 

rial Park this week after a stunned and sad- 

dened community said its ‘‘shalom” Sunday 

afternoon at the Synagogue. He was 66. 
Mourners, filling the house of worship at 

7300 Hollywood Bivd., to capacity, stretching 

to the uppermost reaches of the balcony, 

heard Rabbi Edwin L. Herman, Pacific 

Southwest Council director of the Union of 

American Hebrew Congregations, eulogize his 

colleague. “We had come to depend on Max 

for so much,” he said of the fallen past na- 
tional president of the Zionist Organization 
of America. 

MAX LASHED US WITH LOGIC, LIFTED SPIRITS 

What a terrible loss Ruth and the children 
have suffered! 


What a terrible loss our community has 
sustained! 
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What a terrible loss world Jewry must now 
measure! 

Our beloved Max Nussbaum—so concerned 
in life, with his family, his community, his 
people—leaves us suddenly; bereft, heart- 
sick, unfinished. 

We had come to depend upon Max for so 
much. Wherever a Jew cried out in pain, Max 
was the first to offer healing—and gratefully 
we learned there his example whenever 
Israel—God, how he loved Israel !—was sub- 
jected to criticism or attack, it was Max’s 
voice that provided our direction. 

Whatever were the moments that we 
yielded to apathy or ground under the bur- 
den of responsibility for our fellow Jews, it 
was Max who lashed us with logic, renewed 
our vigor, pricked our conscience, lifted our 
sagging spirits, 

Rabbi—Teacher—Max’s congregation was 
Temple Israel of Hollywood and the world’s 
Jewish community. He was at home in one 
as in the other. He was beloved in one as in 
the other. He will be missed in one as in the 
other. 

Sterling orator, God gifted with an incisive 
and penetrating mind—devoted, devout 
Jew—Zionist extraordinaire—our beloved 
Max made his mark in this world—a modern 
Jewish hero—whom history will aggrandize— 
and whose memory we will treasure with love. 

Yet, there was one role in life vouchsafed 
to Max more important than all others: 
Family Man. . . head of two households, the 
one which he shared with his darling Ruth, 
with his children Hannah, and Jerry, Ronnie 
and his precious grandchildren. 

The other which Ruth and he together 
shared, their Temple family. 

For those of us who were privileged to be- 
come part of Max’s life, it was difficult to tell 
where one family began and the other ended. 
Max could love with passion, and he loved 
them both passionately . . . although I must 
admit, when he spoke privately of his Ruth 
and his children, a special glow seemed to 
illumine his face ... surpassed only by a 
bursting radiance when he was with his 
grandchildren. 

Max, who loved to laugh and who loved to 
tease, was rewarded by society with heaping 
honors .. . yet his greatest reward was the 
love that he shared with his family. 

The temple family, this congregation, was 
as precious to him as life itself. He saw 
Temple Israel as an extension of his own 
life's purpose and goal—indeed, it is just 
that. 

Max touched the lives of thousands upon 
thousands in his ministry of more than three 
decades at our congregation. He taught us 
that God lives, that the children of Israel 
live, that the State of Israel lives—that 
Judaism must be alive, 

And he taught us more intimate things, 
too—that we must never lose our dignity nor 
sacrifice our integrity, that we are responsi- 
ble for one another, that when we are called 
to serve, no matter how modest the honor or 
inconvenient the moment, we must answer 
“Yes.” By precept and by example he taught 
us those things. And he helped us see his 
visions—and dream his dreams. 

Would that I were a poet—that with per- 
fect phrase and balanced line. I might aptly 
express what is my heart and yours this day. 
But I am not a poet— 

I am—as each of us—a mourner, torn 
within by the profundity of my loss of a 
precious friend, a magnificent colleague, a 
dear and beautiful human being. 

I feel—as each of us feels—that a star has 
fallen from God's glorious galaxy. 

I hurt until I cry—and then I realize how 
doubly deep is this heat of pain that scorches 
these hours for Ruth and his children. 

To them we extend our hand in comfort— 
our hearts in consolation. 

Our tears join theirs in a flood of sorrow— 
what little strength we possess, we offer to 
them and we offer them our pledge that Max's 
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dreams and aspirations—his work yet un- 
finished—become our responsibility. 
His life had purpose and he gave it plan. 
We shall try very hard to fulfill it. 


JEWRY MOURNS NUSSBAUM, STRICKEN ON 
SABBATH EVE 


Despite Dr. Nussbaum’s preeminence in 
the world and national scenes, the service at 
Temple Israel stressed his role as a family 
man and as a community man. It was truly 
Los Angeles Jewry’s own farewell to the man 
who for 32 years had been inspiration and 
guide. 

Rabbi Nussbaum had just returned from 
Europe and Israel, where he had taken part 
in highest level discussions that would affect 
the history of the Jewish people in the 
agonizing post Yom Kippur War period. 

He had attended the deliberations of the 
Governing Council of the World Jewish Con- 
gress in Lausanne, Switzerland. 

He had taken part in the debates at the 
Actions Committee of the World Zionist 
Organization and of the Assembly of the 
Jewish Agency, both in Jerusalem. 

And before returning to Los Angeles, he 
addressed and played a key role in the 77th 
annual convention of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America in New York. 

Many of his friends said that the seeming- 
ly tireless rabbi did look “strained” on his re- 
turn from the four major assemblies, 

He was due to report on the impact of the 
international meetings Friday evening. 
Shabbat Mattoth-Massi, from the pulpit of 
Temple Israel. His topic was to have been 
“Israel and the Jewish people—Dawn of a 
New Era.” But Rabbi Nussbaum never ap- 
peared. 

His congregants were told that he had been 
stricken and taken to the hospital. 

Dr. Nussbaum had suffered a heart attack 
while at his Sabbath meal. His wife, Ruth, 
called the Los Angeles Fire Department 
emergency squad. They restored his pulse 
and his breathing. 

At 4 a.m., however, the great Zionist leader 
passed away at the Cedars-Sinai Medical 
Center. 

It was his second heart attack in two years. 
“What one learns from an experience like 
this,” he told friends after his first seizure, 
“is how to pace one’s self.” 

In the tradition of his people, Max Nuss- 
baum was interred the day following his 
death, almost before a weekending commu- 
nity could grasp the full impact of what had 
happened. 

Joining Rabbi Herman in the memorial 
services at the synagogue—services which 
drew a cross-section of admirers and co- 
workers from every segment of the South- 
land Jewish community—were Rabbi Ben- 
jamin Leinow of Temple Israel, Cantor emer- 
itus Saul Silverman of Temple Israel, Cantor 
David Ben Veniste of Temple Israel, Rabbi 
Lewis J. Barth, dean of the California School 
of the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion, and Bruce Corwin, the tem- 
ple’s young president in whom the Rabbi 
took particular pride. 

Corwin had become a Bar Mitzvah at Tem- 
ple Israel and was blessed by Dr. Nussbaum. 
“How many Rabbis,” he once asked, “are 
privileged to have such an experience?” 

Pall bearers were George Hecker, Paul Son- 
derling, Ruben Marsh, Larry Leiman, Danny 
Marsh, Gary Marsh, Bernard Lepoff and Don 
Marx. 

All the presidents of the temple were hon- 
orary pall bearers. They included Bruce C. 
Corwin, Samuel Bischoff, Irving Briskin, 
Steve Broidy, Irwin R. Buchalter, Herman 
Burke, Judge David Coleman, Sherrill C. Cor- 
win, Harold L. Fleischer, Julius Fligelman, 
Joe Herman, Walter Maier, Charles J. Mund, 
Philip Wain, Jack Winer and Lister Ziffren. 

Rabbis Herman, Barth and Leinow and 
Cantor Silverman officiated at interment 
rites at Hillside under the direction of Gro- 
man Mortuary. 
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Rabbi Nussbaum is survived by his wife, 
Ruth, a son Jeremy, a daughter, Hannah, the 
wife of Ronald Marsh; and three grandchil- 
dren. 


GREAT LAKES ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESEARCH LABORATORY ESTAB- 
LISHED 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
honor to announce to constituents of the 
Second Congressional District that the 
Department of Commerce has formally 
established the Great Lakes Environ- 
mental Research Laboratory in Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. This facility will be of tre- 
mendous benefit in studying the ecology 
and future of the Great Lakes. The proj- 
ects range from basic research to such 
problem-oriented programs as improv- 
ing navigation, preventing erosion or pol- 
lution, or predicting changes in lake 
water levels. 

Changing water levels in Lake Erie 
have been a major concern to many lake 
shore residents who have been plagued 
by floods despite our efforts to provide 
a system of protective dikes. The NOAA 
scientists hope to improve prediction of 
changes in lake levels and river flows 
through studies of water levels and how 
water is added or substracted by the net- 
work of rivers surrounding the lakes. 

All of these efforts are described in 
considerable detail in an article in the 
July edition of NOAA which I insert at 
this point in the RECORD: 

NOAA's New Limno LINK 
(By Louise A, Purrett) 

This summer, NOAA puts all its Great 
Lakes researchers into one laboratory. Scien- 
tists from the Lake Survey Center in De- 
troit are joining researchers working on the 
International Field Year for the Great Lakes 
(IFYGL) in a new NOAA laboratory at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The Great Lakes laboratory, 
established April 28, is the newest partner 
in NOAA's Environmental Research Labora- 
tories. 

At the Great Lakes Environmental Re- 
search Laboratory, some 30 scientists will in- 
vestigate the total lake ecology, from the sed- 
iments below the water to the air above. Dr. 
Eugene J. Aubert, IFYGL Project Office Di- 
rector, heads the new laboratory. 

IFYGL will be the main item on the 
GLERL agenda for the first few years, and, 
says Dr. Aubert, “will help tie the whole 
thing together.” The project is an ambi- 
tious joint effort between the United States 
and Canada to collect, analyze, and man- 
age massive amounts of data on one of the 
lakes the two nations share—Lake Ontario. 
NOAA is the lead United States agency for 
the project. Beginning in April 1972, some 
600 United States and Canadian scientists 
and technicians spent a year collecting reams 
of data about Lake Ontario. But that was 
just the beginning of the six-phase project. 
The job of analyzing the data will occupy 
the scientists until 1977. In addition to the 
scientists from the IFYGL Project Office in 
Rockville, about a third of the scientists from 
the Lake Survey Center are engaged in 
IFYGL work. Dr. Aubert estimates that for 
the next couple of years, two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the GLERL efforts will be occu- 
pied with IFYGL. 

In the longer view, NOAA has mapped out 
some of the projects and goals of the Great 
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Lakes Lab. The research will have two em- 
phases. Basic research will contribute to 
the background of general knowledge about 
the lakes. Other projects are problem-ori- 
ented, aimed at solving specific problems or 
meeting specific needs, such as improving 
navigation, preventing erosion or pollution 
or predicting changes in lake water levels. 

One of the main goals of the lake lab will 
be a comprehensive model of lake circula- 
tion—how the water circulates in response 
to the natural forces upon it. Existing mod- 
els are in early stages of development, deal- 
ing with the effects of surface wind stress 
and surface heat flux. The GLERL scientists 
are developing a hierarchy of models that in- 
cludes every conceivable facet and factor, 
such as wind stress, differential heating and 
cooling, inflow of water from tributaries, 
seasons, and the shape of the lake. 

Some of the Great Lakes harbors are 
plagued with unpredictable currents that 
call for tricky navigation. Toledo Harbor 
which has particularly troublesome currents 
in its entrance channel, is already under 
study. The researchers hope to produce a 
device that will show the direction and speed 
of these currents at any given time. 

The group will also study the most famil- 
iar type of water motion—waves. Wave ac- 
tion may erode the shoreline in one place 
and build it up somewhere else. Data on 
Waves can be used to predict wave-induced 
changes in the shoreline. Surface waves are 
& hazard to navigation—especially for rec- 
reational boating. Wave data must also be 
considered in designing ships and shoreline 
structures, Present wave theories are based 
largely on observations from the oceans, 
where waves may travel great distances with- 
out obstruction. The situation on the lakes 
is quite different: the total distance from 
end to end is much more limited and a 
variety of obstacles may impinge on a wave’s 
path, all making wave predictions much 
more difficult. The researchers are develop- 
ing models to predict wave conditions from 
the meteorological conditions and lake 
geometry. 

The lakes are also subject to seiches— 
fluctuations in water level that result when 
water at one end of the lake rises as the 
other drops, like liquid sloshing back and 
forth in a bowl. Seiches may cause consider- 
able flood damage to shoreline property. 
When more is known about water motion 
in the lakes, perhaps potentially destructive 
seiches could be better predicted. 

Another major project will be to develop 
comprehensive models of lake ecology, These 
models would consider the dynamics of such 
components as phosphorus, phytoplankton, 
zooplankton, nitrogen, and oxygen, and 
describe the variations in time and space of 
physical, chemical, and biological proper- 
ties—the primary colors in the lake ecology 
picture—and how these properties contrast 
and mingle, Information on the character- 
istics of the water, the nutrients, sediments, 
and life forms and how these all interact 
will be combined with data on lake diffusion 
to assess the natural processes and the effects 
of contaminants. 

Lake levels may change drastically over 
short periods of time, rising or falling sev- 
eral feet in a few hours, due to wind setup. 
Long period lake level variations also occur 
over seasons and over periods of years. 
Studies of lake levels, lake hydrology and 
how water is added or subtracted by the 
network of rivers enmeshing the lakes will 
aid efforts at water quality control, power 
generation, flood control, navigation, The 
NOAA scientists hope ultimately to improve 
prediction of changes in lake levels and 
river flows. Winter ice impinges on naviga- 
tion and shore facilities, and determines 
the length of the shipping season. With an 
eye to eventual improved prediction of ice 
conditions, GLERL scientists will look at 
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how ice forms, its thickness and extent, 
where it moves, and when it melts. 

Complex interactions between lake, at- 
mosphere and land produce a variety of phe- 
nomena—localized heavy snowfalls, seiches, 
dense fogs—all greatly affecting human ac- 
tivity. The GLERL scientists will attempt 
to develop improved techniques that the 
weather Service can use to forecast potential 
hazards. 

The rapidly growing population surround- 
ing the Great Lakes will need new sources 
of power. Power plants should be built at 
minimum environmental cost. NOAA scien- 
tists will develop tools to examine environ- 
mental effects associated with the entire 
problem of planning future power plants; 
selecting sites, cooling methods, and fuels. 

In recent years, pollution of public beaches 
has been a serious problem, Many beaches 
are forced to close during the summer be- 
cause high bacterial levels make the water 
unhealthy for swimmers. One GLERL project 
will develop environmental science tools to 
predict the extent and concentration of this 
pollution, trace it to its source and suggest 
ways to control the sources so beaches will 
suffer less. 

Other studies will focus on lake climatol- 
ogy, the population dynamics of key orga- 
nisms, and water quality in the various bays, 
rivers, and harbors. 

To accomplish these goals, the scientists 
will work in lab and lake. The facilities at 
Ann Arbor include laboratories for water 
chemistry and sediment studies, an ice lab- 
oratory with a storage room kept at —30 
degrees Celsius for close-up looks at ice, and 
a biology laboratory for analysis of samples 
collected in the field and for observing the 
effects of environmental changes on selected 
species. A lakeside facility will provide a 
starting point for field research. For research 
on the waters of the lakes, the limnologists 
will use NOAA's 65-foot research vessel, Shen- 
ehon, operated by the National Ocean Sur- 
vey's Lake Survey Center, 

The laboratory site at Ann Arbor was se- 
lected for its central location and for its 
proximity to the University of Michigan, ex- 
plains Dr. Aubert. The University of Michigan 
is a Sea Grant institution, with an ambitious 
program of lake research and marine appli- 
cations. The NOAA lake researchers hope to 
work in conjunction with their colleagues at 
the university. 

In the more distant future, the GLERL 
may become part of a NOAA Great Lakes 
Center, which would include regional offices 
of the National Ocean Survey, the National 
Weather Service, the Environmental Data 
Service, and other agencies—all with a Great 
Lakes focus. 

More than 35 million people in the United 
States and Canada live within the field of 
influence of the Great Lakes. Major indus- 
trial centers line their shores. The lakes serve 
as playgrounds, water sources, coolant or 
motive force for power plants, and major 
routes for trade and transportation. But the 
many uses of the lakes are also creating some 
of their problems. If the lakes as to be both 
exploited and preserved, they must be skill- 
fully managed, and the necessary skill can 
come only from a more complete under- 
standing of the lakes. The NOAA Great Lakes 
scientists, from their new laboratory in Ann 
Arbor, hope to provide that knowledge. 


THE TURKISH OPIUM POPPY BAN 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 
Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues recent editorials broadcast by 
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New York City radio stations WCBS and 
WWRL which urge that Congress con- 
sider cutting off all aid to Turkey, until 
Turkey reinstitutes its ban prohibiting 
opium poppy cultivation. 

In my home community in New York 
City, junkies line the streets, occupy 
abandoned buildings, lurk in doorways 
and literally hold the community in fear. 
Consequently I know first hand the de- 
structive impact of heroin on a commu- 
nity, and the detrimental effects it has 
on the quality of life for our citizens. I 
have devoted a significant portion of my 
energies as a legislator toward the elimi- 
nation of this cancerous sore from my 
community, as well as from the other in- 
fected communities throughout the 
country, urging the establishment and 
implementation of more effective law 
enforcement measures. 

No law enforcement measure has 
proven as successful as the agreement 
reached between the U.S. and Turkish 
Governments to eradicate the source by 
placing a ban on the cultivation of the 
opium poppy in Turkey. 


JUDICIAL SETBACK FOR MINORITY 
STOCKHOLDERS 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, a brief article, 
which appeared in Bank Stock Quarterly 


in May of 1974, raises interesting ques- 
tions which I would like to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues regarding the 
rights of certain minority stockholders 
under the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1970. 
The article follows: 
JUDICIAL SETBACK FOR MINORITY 
STOCKHOLDERS 


Will the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System ask Congress for the author- 
ity to assure equal treatment for all share- 
holders? 

When control of a bank or a bank holding 
company changes hands, should there be two 
prices for its stock—a big price for the big 
stockholder, and a little price for the little 
one? A premium for some, a discount for 
others? 

Why these questions? Because the Federal 
Reserve's administrative policy of protecting 
minority stockholders against unequal treat- 
ment was struck down on June 21st of last 
year by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit, Denver. The three- 
Judge panel ruled unanimously that Con- 
gress, in enacting the Federal Bank Holding 
Company Act Amendments on December 31, 
1970, had not empowered the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System with 
authority to reject applications on the basis 
of unequal treatment of stockholders. 

The case involved the application of West- 
ern Bancshares, Inc. in January 1971 to be- 
come a bank holding company following the 
acquisition by its organizers in late Decem- 
ber 1970 of the Rooks County State Bank, 
Woodston, Kansas. On August 31, 1972, the 
Federal Reserve rejected the application and 
ordered divestiture of the acquired bank. The 
Board held that the substantial disparity in 
prices paid for the bank stock was not justi- 
fied and that “the failure to make an equiva- 
lent offer to all shareholders of Bank is an 
adverse circumstance weighing against ap- 
proval of the application.” Shares of the 
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bank’s minority stockholders were bought at 
a price approximately two-thirds less than 
was paid for the majority interest, without 
disclosure of the disparity. 

Federal Reserve Board protection of mi- 
nority stockholders has received a judicial 
setback. As reported in the December 1972 
issue of Bank Stock Quarterly, the Board by 
letter of August 20, 1971 directed the twelve 
regional Federal Reserve Banks to “use their 
infiuence in exercising their authority to 
approve the formation of one-bank holding 
companies to assure that: (1) if any offer to 
acquire shares is extended to shareholders of 
the bank, the offer is extended to all share- 
holders of the same class on an equal basis.” 

This requirement went beyond any stand- 
ard the courts had established. In a consist- 
ent line of cases, the courts had refused to 
forbid any disparity in the terms of sale of 
majority and minority stockholdings unless 
there was some other wrongdoing present. 
Mere unequal treatment of majority and mi- 
nority stock interests has not been enough. 
The Board, however, went beyond court deci- 
sions. The Board even required that a fair 
and equivalent offer be made to all share- 
holders where an applicant successfully re- 
sponds to a request for bids by the estate of 
@ majority shareholder. Connecticut Banc- 
shares Corporation (1972 Fed. Res. Bull. 66). 

FED DEFENDS POLICY IN COURT 

The Board had gone not only beyond 
court decisions, it had also exceeded its stat- 
utory authority under the Federal Bank 
Holding Company Act, as amended, in re- 
quiring that substantially equivalent offers 
be made to all shareholders. In Western 
Bancshares, Inc. v. Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, the Fed de- 
fended its policy before the Circuit Court 
as sound public policy on three grounds: 

1, Inherent fairness justifies requiring that 
all stockholders be treated on an equivalent 
basis; 

2. Capital financing of bank stock would 
be hindered to the extent minority stock- 
holders are treated less equitably than 
majority holders; and 

3. The minority interest in a bank would 
have a precarious existence if there were not 
an opportunity to sell out on a basis sub- 
stantially equal to majority holders. 

The court, however, found that: “the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System lacked statutory authority to deny 
the application of the petitioner [Western 
Bancshares] because substantially equiva- 
lent purchase price offers to all of the Rooks 
County State Bank stockholders had not 
been made.” 


PREMIUM FOR SOME, DISCOUNT FOR OTHERS 


In Western Bancshares, the nominee for 
the bank holding company, Jack B. Berkley 
(then serving as President of Stockton Na- 
tional Bank located about nine miles from 
Woodston), purchased 383% shares or 76.7 
per cent of the 500 outstanding shares of 
the Rooks County State Bank from the Mc- 
Cormick family for $200,000.00, representing 
@ price of $521.51 per share. On the same 
day, December 23, 1970, Mr. Berkley pur- 
chased an additional 6 per cent of the stock 
from other officers of the Bank for $400 per 
share. Again on the same day, the nominee 
offered to purchase each of the remaining 
shares at $160 per share. In communicating 
his offer to purchase the remaining shares, 
the nominee told the shareholders he had 
already purchased 83 per cent of the shares 
although there was no disclosure that he 
had purchased one block at $521.51 and an- 
other at $400 per share. Subsequently the 
nominee purchased some of the remaining 
shares at $160 each and some at $164 each. 

For their holdings the McCormicks real- 
ized a premium of 30.4 per cent over book 
value. Bank officials were paid the $400 book 
value. The remaining stockholders were of- 
fered $160 per Share, or $240 less than the 
equity, a discount of 60 per cent. 

The Rooks County State Bank, founded in 
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1909, is the only bank in Woodston, Kansas, a 
town with a population of 332. State-char- 
tered, FDIC-insured and a non-member of 
the Federal Reserve System, the Bank re- 
ported deposits of $1,176,000, loans of $45,- 
000 and equity capital of $200,000 as of De- 
cember 31, 1970. There were 500 shares out- 
standing, with an indicated book value of 
$400 per share. 

With Chairman Arthur F. Burns absent 
and not voting, the Fed’s Board of Governors 
voted four to two to require divestiture of 
the shares purchased for Western Bancshares. 
The Board concluded that “approval of the 
proposal would have no effect upon existing 
or potential competition.” The sole factor 
leading to disapproval of the application was 
the Board's consideration of the “public 
interest” aspect of the disparity in the pur- 
chase prices for acquisition and the inequi- 
table treatment accorded minority share- 

olders. 

‘ The Court of Appeals reviewed the legisla- 
tive history relating to the Bank Holding 
Company Act Amendments of 1970 and found 
that it did not “disclose that Congress in- 
tended to regulate the price of acquisition 
stock by bank holding companies.” The court 
thus found that “the Board’s divestiture 
order is based entirely upon its administra- 
tive policy requiring equal treatment to 
shareholders in bank acquisitions.” The 
court, however, could find neither legislative 
nor statutory authority for the Board’s ad- 
ministrative policy. 

Thus the court concluded “we have no 
argument with the Board’s policy determina- 
tion; however, neither the Board nor this 
court may usurp a function vested exclu- 
sively in the legislative branch. . . . Neither 
administrative agencies nor courts may leg- 
islate.” 

The Western Bancshares case was not ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court although it is 
understood that the Federal Reserve Board 
would have preferred Supreme Court review 
and that its request for review was denied 
by the then Solicitor General Robert H. 
Bork. The Board has therefore eliminated 
the requirement that the Reserve Banks con- 
sider whether an equal offer has been made 
to all shareholders in passing on bank hold- 
ing company applications. 

ASK CONGRESS FOR AUTHORITY, SAYS COURT 

The court in Western Bancshares clearly 
held that only Congress had the power to 
grant the authority the Board had sought to 
exercise and that Congress had not done so. 
If Congress had wanted to empower the 
Board to regulate or “to order that equity 
be done if inequity were found to exist in 
stock acquisitions,” Congress was fully ca- 
pable of doing so. 

Undoubtedly Congress was not aware of 
the need to protect the small stockholder 
when it enacted the Bank Holding Company 
Act Amendments of 1970. It is now clear that 
only Congress can assure that all sharehold- 
ers receive equal treatment. The concern of 
the Federal Reserve Board for the small 
stockholder, while admirable, remains aca- 
demic until it informs Congress of the abuses 
in acquisition offers now possible under the 
Act. 

In its argument before the Court of Ap- 
peals, the Federal Reserve said that unequal 
treatment creates “a precarious existence” 
for minority stockholders, and that “capital 
financing of bank stock would be hindered” 
by such unfairness, The argument carries 
even greater weight today when the Fed is 
prodding banks and bank holding companies 
for additional capital. 

Ours is a private capital banking system. 
Its more than 13,000 banks rest on $53 billion 
of equity capital belonging to individual and 
fiduciary investors. Because bank credit is a 
national resource for the benefit of the whole 
country’s economy, Congress and the bank 
regulatory agencies must encourage the con- 
tinuing growth of bank capital. 
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SURVEY RESULTS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I received 
the results of a poll taken from a repre- 
sentative sample of the people of Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties. The survey was 
concerned with their feelings about the 
Judiciary Committee's behavior and the 
impeachment of the President. There are 
several statistics which are very signifi- 
cant. When asked the question, “Do you 
think the President should be im- 
peached?” Fifty-four percent said yes 
and 37 percent said no. What is so sig- 
nificant is that 1 month before that the 
response had been 39 percent yes and 52 
percent no, Another fact which is im- 
portant is that 11 percent said that they 
had changed their minds as a conse- 
quence of watching the televised im- 
peachment proceedings. I would like to 
include the entire survey result sheet in 
the Record because of its findings. I am 
sure that my colleagues will find the re- 
sults interesting and noteworthy: 

Don: Most significant basic information to 
emerge from latest Newsday Poll (July 30) 
of 390 Long Islanders generally representing 
the overall Nassau-Suffolk population: 

1. Nixon is in very serious trouble. Peo- 
ple not only think he should be impeached, 
they think he will be impeached and, what's 
more, that he will be found guilty by the 
Senate. 

A. Do you think Nixon should resign? 
Yes 47%; No 46%; Don’t know 7%; Refuse 
1%. 

Last month’s responses to same question: 
Yes 40%; No 50%; Don’t know 9%; Refuse 
1%. 

B. Do you think Nixon should be im- 
peached? Yes 54%; No 37%; Don’t know 8%; 
Refuse 1%. 

Last month’s responses to same question: 
Yes 39%; No 52%; Don't know, 8%; Refuse 
1%. 

C. Do you think House will vote to im- 
peach? (asked after Judiciary Committee had 
passed 2 impeachment articles). Yes 69%; 
No 16%; Don't know 14%. 

D. If the House votes to impeach, will the 
Senate find Nixon guilty and yote to remove 
him from office? Yes 42%; No 33%: Don’t 
know 24%; Refuse 1%. 

E. If your congressman or senators failed 
to support your position on impeachment, 
would you vote for them when they run for 
reelection? Yes 33%; No 43%; Don’t know 
24%; Refuse 1%. 

Other findings: 

About two-thirds of the respondents 
(65%) said they had watched the televised 
impeachment proceedings. 11% said that 
they had changed their minds as a conse- 
quence. (Won't know until tomorrow the 
makeup of the 11%). 

75% agreed with a statement that Nixon 
took part in the coverup. 

58% agreed with a statement that Nixon 
continually lied to the American people. 

66% agreed with a statement that Nixon 
has abused the power of the presidency for 
personal and political gain. 

43% agreed that “impeachment will do 
more harm than good even if the President 
is guilty (46% disagreed.) 

Nore: The sample of 390 was representa- 
tive. 64% said they voted for Nixon in 1972 
(compared with 66% who actually did), 41% 
are enrolled GOP, 30% Dems, 22% Inde- 
pendent. 
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THE FACTS ABOUT SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a great deal lately about 
persons withholding evidence on certain 
issues, but the recent prohibition of the 
presentation of evidence before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Health, as revealed 
by a letter in the June 26 issue of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, is an example of 
the hypocrisy of some of the liberals. I 
include this letter in the Record at this 
point: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, June 26, 
1974] 
KENNEDY WITHHOLDS Facts ON HEALTH 
NEw ORLEANS, La. 
To the Editor: 

On July 22, 1973, in an address to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy derogated not only the 
pharmaceutical industry but also the Ameri- 
can physician in his role of using and pre- 
scribing drugs. 

The speech was to serve as the program for 
the hearings on drugs and drug-prescribing 
before Sen. Kennedy’s Subcommittee on 
Health between December, 1973, and June, 
1974. The hearings were a stage play for the 
benefit of the press. 

A cast of actors was carefully selected and 
anyone with conflicting testimony was care- 
fully kept out. 

Participants included William 8. Apple 
PhD., a co-member with Kennedy on the 
Committee for National Health Insurance 
and executive director of the same American 
Pharmaceutical Association. Several wit- 
nesses appeared more than once. 

Physicians who have spent a professional 
lifetime in government service or in admin- 
istrative work told of their vicarious expe- 
rience in the use and prescribing of drugs. 
Faulty data was presented, phony extrapola- 
tions of savings were announced and at least 
one lethal procedure was in a package that 
was advocated. 

Excluded from the hearings were those of 
us who have spent a professional lifetime at- 
tending the sick and who, therefore, have 
the bulk of the experience in the use of drugs 
in humans. 

For example, the American Council of 
Medical Staffs (ACMS), a national organiza- 
tion of 34,000 privately practicing physicians, 
asked to be heard last December and was 
assured by Mr. Kennedy in January that we 
would be heard. 

Recently, Kennedy’s staff notified ACMS 
that we would not be heard in this matter. 

Others who are not members of the ap- 
pointed chorus have been similarly excluded 
from the platform, eg. the Congress of 
County Medical Societies. One non-collabo- 
rator was actually locked up to keep him 
from testifying in a related hearing. 

This Goebbels-like manipulation of testi- 
mony is reminiscent of Sen, Kennedy’s “road- 
show on health” about two years ago, in 
which he similarly excluded all opposing 
opinion. 

It takes Kennedy’s full charisma to accuse 
President Nixon of withholding information 
in the Presidential tapes while he himself is 
withholding information on a subject far 
more important to the country, the nation’s 
health. 

The subject of the hearing on drugs and 
drug-prescribing bears directly upon us, the 
practicing physicians who prescribe drugs 
for the sick, and upon our patients, the 
American public. 
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Although Mr. Kennedy may disapprove of 
what we have to say, we should be afforded 
the right to say it. The American public will 
suffer the consequences of any legislation 
based on the faulty information of a stacked 
tribunal. 


Epwarp S. HYMAN, M.D., 
Secretary, American Council of Medi- 
cal staffs. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION AGENCY— 
GOOD OR BAD 


HON. WILLIAM M. KETCHUM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
sure that the legislation creating the 
Consumer Protection Agency is the worst 
bill that the House has passed during 
the 93d Congress, but it is certainly a top 
contender for that honor. The CPA will 
have authority so broad that the EPA 
and OSHA will look mild by comparison. 
It will add a multimillion-dollar bureauc- 
racy to duplicate the responsibilties of 
existing public and private institutions. 
I fervently hope that the Senate will take 
a good look at what is contained in this 
legislation and resoundingly defeat it. 

Last evening an excellent article ap- 
peared in the Washington Star News by 
Mr. Smith Hempstone on the Consumer 
Protection Agency. I insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and urge all my 
colleagues to give it their close attention. 

WATCHING WATCHDOGS 
(By Smith Hempstone) 


The White House can hardly make a move 
these days without getting “impeachment 
politics” thrown at it. So it is not unusual 
that some backers of legislation to create a 
consumer protection agency would be run- 
ning around town claiming that President 
Nixon's threat to veto this new superagency 
is impeachment politics—that he is bowing 
to conservatives who oppose the bill in order 
to win their support in his fight against 
impeachment. 

But that is just a smokescreen to hide the 
real arguments against what could turn 
into a giant boondoggle in the name of con- 
sumerism. 

Opponents of the bill are hard at work in 
the Senate trying to head off creation of 
CPA. They contend, and with considerable 
justification, that it would be just another 
expensive government agency, staffed by 
dozens or perhaps hundreds of high-paid 
lawyers and countless other researchers, typ- 
ists and paper-shufflers, whose principal 
function would be to harass other govern- 
ment agencies and private businesses—all 
with dubious benefit to consumers. 

It is a strange concept that holds that gov- 
ernment agencies created to look after the 
public interest must in turn be watched 
over by still more government agencies. But 
that’s the way it is in Washington: Bureauc- 
racy feeds on bureaucracy; that’s how the 
town got so full of overlapping operations. 
What the Congress ought to be doing is 
eliminating a few agencies instead of creat- 
ing more. 

CPA would be able to stick its finger into 
just about every other governmental oper- 
ation around—any that “may substantially 
affect the interest of consumers.” Since al- 
most everything is related in some way to 
consumers, that is a pretty broad mandate. 

There are a couple of interesting excep- 
tions, however. One would prohibit CPA 
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from horning in on most labor negotiations; 
the other would prohibit it from interfer- 
ing in broadcasting license applications be- 
fore the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. A suspicious person might easily get 
the idea that backers of the legislation 
might have been playing a little politics of 
their own by writing in those exemptions— 
like cozying up to big labor and the media 
to get support for the bill. 

The legislative director of the AFL-CIO, 
Andrew Biemiller, made it plain that his 
organization, which favors creation of the 
agency, would oppose it without exemptions 
for labor. “We don't regard labor relations as 
having a consumer interest. We don’t want 
another government agency intervening in 
labor-management relations, sticking their 
nose in our affairs,” he said. He’s got to be 
joking, Since when have consumer interests 
been unaffected by wage negotiations? 

With few exceptions, CPA would be able to 
swing high, wide and handsome. It would 
have the right to sit in on decision-making 
and then appeal agency decisions it didn’t 
like to the courts. It would have authority 
to investigate consumer fraud and other con- 
duct it felt detrimental to consumers. It 
could require private businesses to furnish 
information about their operations, 

The way one supporter described its rela- 
tionship with other agencies: “With an inde- 
pendent CPA looking over his shoulder, the 
product-safety agency won't be so quick to 
tell a manufacturer his lead-based Christmas 
tinsel won't be banned until after he has 
unloaded this year’s supply on the market. 
The transportation-safety people will think 
twice before taking an auto maker’s word 
that a defect in his vehicles isn't anything 
to be concerned with.” 

That sounds like putting the watchdog 
out to guard the watchdog. The product- 
safety and transportation-safety agencies 
presumably were established to look after 
consumer interests. Before long, no doubt, 
there would have to be a third watchdog to 
guard the second watchdog that is guarding 
the first watchdog. 

The President is threatening to veto the 
legislation unless some changes are made to 
tie a few strings on the proposed agency. 
Rather than tinkering with it, Congress 
probably would be better off just to forget 
about it entirely. 

What the consumers need more than any- 
thing are congressmen and administration 
officials who will do the job they're supposed 
to do, which is to watch after the public’s 
(the consumers’) interests. If congressmen 
aren't up to the job, maybe what the con- 
sumers ought to do is vote in some new 
watchdogs. 


SALUTE TO JIM HARTZ 


HON. JOHN N. HAPPY CAMP 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, all Okla- 
homans share in the pride of Jim Hartz’ 
selection as coanchorman of the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s “Today” show. 

Jim Hartz was born and reared in 
Oklahoma where he grew into a compe- 
tent, balanced, and fair broadcast jour- 
nalist. It was no surprise to Oklahomans 
that the network recognized his talent 
and that he moved to New York. 

Following the death of Frank McGee, 
another great Oklahoman who was co- 
host of the “Today” show, the search for 
a replacement quite naturally ended with 
Jim Hartz’ selection. 
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This week, the Nation started sharing 
the warmth and candor of Jim Hartz in 
the new role shared with the talented 
Barbara Walters. It is a responsible posi- 
tion which all Oklahomans know that 
Jim Hartz will shoulder well because he 
was nurtured in the balanced atmosphere 
of a great State and with the love of a 
wonderful family. 

With pride and gratitude, I salute Jim 
Hartz with best wishes for greater suc- 
cess. 


THE FAILURE OF SOCIALIZED MED- 
ICINE IN NEW ZEALAND 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when many in the Congress and else- 
where in the American society are urg- 
ing a system of nationalized medicine for 
the United States it is important to re- 
view the experiences which other coun- 
tries have had with socialized medical 
systems. 


There has been much written about 
the experience of Great Britain and 
Sweden in this field. In England today, 
according to a Reuter’s report by Peter 
Mosley which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of July 6, 1974: 

There are longer and longer waiting lists 
for scarce hospital beds and an alarming 
militancy by underpaid, overworked National 
Health Service staffs. 


Mr. Mosley reports that— 

The health service commissioner—‘“om- 
budsman" for the N.H.S.—reported recently 
that some people needing treatment at the 
ear, nose and throat department of one hos- 


pital were having to join a six-year waiting 
list. 


Reports from Sweden tell a similar 
story. Most recently, the failure of the 
socialized medical system of New Zealand 
has been the subject of much discussion. 

The breakdown of New Zealand’s cra- 
dle-to-grave welfare system, declares the 
July 12, 1974, issue of To The Point: 

Has been most obvious in the availability 
of hospital beds. More than 33,000 people are 
on public hospital waiting lists and some 
have been waiting for years, Persons want- 
ing operations for tonsilitis and other rela- 
tively minor but annoying complaints must 
wait at least 2 years. Even delays of four and 
five years are not uncommon. 


The result of the failure of the social- 
ized medical system, To The Point re- 
ports, is that— 

Private medical aid groups are growing at 
the rate of more than 1,200 new members 
every week. Two of the main groups have a 
total of 350,000 members between them out 
of New Zealand's population of 3,026,000. It 
has been claimed that 45 per cent of all sur- 
gery .. . is performed outside the state sys- 
tem of free medical facilities. 


Before we enter into any system of na- 
tionalized medicine, it is essential that we 
understand the manner in which such 
systems have failed in other countries. 
Those who carefully review the exper- 
ience of other countries must inevitably 
come to the conclusion that our private 
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medical care system—which has provided 
us with a surplus of hospital beds—is far 
superior to socialized systems with their 
endless waiting lines and lack of facili- 
ties. 


I wish to share with my colleagues the 
report on the New Zealand socialized 
medical system which appeared in To 
The Point of July 12, 1974, and insert it 
into the Recorp at this time. 

[From To The Point, July 12, 1974] 
SHAKE-UP OVER NZ’s Sick 


New Zealand’s welfare state health services 
are to get their biggest shakeup since the 
system was created by the first Labour Gov- 
ernment 40 years ago. 

The nation, which pioneered the cradle-to- 
the-grave welfare system, has been growing 
restive as it seemed some sections of it 
were starting to break down. It has been most 
obvious in the availability of hospital beds. 
More than 33,000 people are on public hos- 
pital waiting lists and some have been wait- 
ing for years. Persons wanting operations for 
tonsilitis and other relatively minor but an- 
noying complaints must wait at least two 
years. Even delays of four and five years are 
not uncommon. 


As a result private medical aid groups are 
growing at the rate of more than 1,200 new 
members every week. Two of the main groups 
have a total of 350,000 members between 
them out of New Zealand’s population of 3,- 
026,000. It has been claimed that 45 per 
cent of all surgery in the Dominion is per- 
formed outside the state system of free 
medical facilities. 


NEED FOR REFORMS 


That so many are deserting the free system 
in favour of the private medical aids is part 
of the reason for the Government's decision 
on the need for major reforms in the medical 
field. A special White Paper on needed re- 
forms is being prepared by the Department 
of Health. 


It is accepted that more doctors and hos- 
pitals are urgently needed. Since 1960 the 
number of beds per 1,000 population dropped 
from 6.5 to 6.1. Soon a new clinical school 
which will turn out 250 doctors a year, will be 
established and facilities at the medical 
schools in Dunedin and Auckland will be 
expanded. 

The Government has also announced plans 
to attract more doctors from overseas. In an 
effort to streamline the entire public hos- 
pital system the nation’s 30 hospital boards 
will be replaced by 14 regional health au- 
thorities serving up to 400,000 people each, 
This will allow patients to be transferred to 
hospitals presently outside their residential 
areas, which have either small or no waiting 
lists, 

As these developments take place the pri- 
vate hospital system is expected to suffer. 
From subsidies of nearly R1 million under 
the former National administration in 1970- 
71, the private institutions last year received 
only R378,000 under Labour. On present rates 
and on the top automatic salary scale, if a 
Surgeon gave five-tenths of his time to a 
public hospital, he would be paid R7,764, ac- 
cording to one report. And if this represented 
only 20 per cent of his income then he would 
be earning about R38,800 gross annually. 
This has meant doctors are earning 80 per 
cent of their income from the private hos- 
pital sector—and the public health system 
has to try to compete. As a result there has 
been a gross shortage of doctors available for 
public hospital surgery. These are the sort 
of figures which have angered the Labour 
Government and induced it to resolve that 
the public health system should not be in- 
ferior to a private group. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO MR. ELMER HART 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today I would like to pay tribute to a man 
whose energy cannot be quelled by the 
advance of time. Elmer Hart of Hart- 
ford, Ill., has given freely of his time to 
his city and the other communities in the 
Alton-Wood River area. 


As a former mayor of Hartford, Il., 
Mr. Hart has been a guiding force in di- 
recting the growth of his city, Since his 
retirement, he has been a leader in the 
development of the Lewis and Clark Li- 
brary district, the Lewis and Clark Park, 
and the historical societies of Madison 
County, Hartford, and Lewis and Clark. 
Truly this man is to be admired and con- 
gratulated for his fine record of service. 
I am proud to count Elmer Hart as a 
friend and constituent. 


Perhaps the following article from the 
Alton Evening Telegraph best exempli- 
fies Mr. Hart’s contribution to his com- 
munity. 

The article follows: 

For FoRMER Mayor RETIREMENT Is Busy TIME 
(By Dave Miles) 

When most men retire, they pick up their 
fishing rod and sit on the bank of some lake 
waiting for the fish to bite, but not Elmer 
Hart, Hartford’s senior statesman. Since his 
retirement he has had to all but give up 
fishing for lack of time to do it. 

Hartford’s one-time mayor for 14 years told 
the Telegraph he has been kept busy after 
his retirement continuing his service to the 
community and its people. 

At 70, Hart finds few moments for him- 
self or his family and he enjoys every minute 
he has just serving people. “I find retirement 
& real challenge. I’ve never had a dull mo- 
ment since I retired. 

“Of course, I take care of myself, get a 
good night's rest each night and I’ve found 
the days just fiy by,” the former mayor said. 

Besides serving his community, Hart still 
does most of the work around his home, a 
converted business building since his re- 
tirement. He has even put a new roof on his 
home. 

However, outside his family, his first love 
is his community and people. His civic re- 
sponsibilities range from being president of 
the Hartford Library board, a member of the 
Illinois Public Library advisory board, a 
member of the Lewis and Clark Heritage 
Trail Foundation and on and on and on. 

He came to Hartford in 1922 at the age of 
18, after growing up in an area now known as 
Pere Marquette State Park. “I grew up in 
those hills up there and I bet I knew every 
one of them,” Hart said. 


He came to Hartford to take a job in the 
old International Shoe Factory in 1922. but 
said there is some speculation by his friends 
on just how he arrived. 

“Most of my friends tell me I must have 
floated down the river on a log and landed 
in the horse weeds down here in Hartford,” 
he said. 

But however he arrived in Hartford, the 
community and people have prospered from 
his efforts. 

His first service to Hartford came as a 
member of the Wood River Hartford Ele- 
mentary Board of Education, He was elected 
to that board in 1928, at the age of 24. 
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The year before his election to the school 
board, he agreed to serve a long-term posi- 
tion as husband of his wife, Thelma, a native 
of Otterville. The couple had three children, 
but lost a son in 1949 in an auto accident. 

However, his surviving son and daughter 
have made the Harts grandparents six times 
and great grandparents three times. 

After a six year term on the school board, 
Hart decided to run for the board of trustees 
of the Village of Hartford. He was elected in 
1934 and in 1935, he ran for his first term of 
mayor. However, when he ran in 1935, the 
Office of mayor was being reorganized and it 
was for a two-year term only, In 1937, he ran 
for his first four-year term and was elected 
then and in the two succeeding elections for 
mayor, 

He talked it over with his wife in 1949 and 
they agreed it was about time for him to get 
out of public office. He ended his years as 
mayor of Hartford in 1949. 

However, that only brought about other 
Positions offered by other groups. “I’ve never 
really actively campaigned for many of the 
Positions I’ve had the privilege to serye in,” 
he said. 

He has served on the Lewis and Clark Li- 
brary District and was chairman of the build- 
ing committee when the district built it’s 
new headquarters in Edwardsville. He is cur- 
rently leading the Hartford Library through 
& 1,200 foot expansion project. 

Hart also serves on the Friends of Lovejoy 


Library at Southern Illinois Universit - 
wardsville. “is 


Outside his library interests, he is a noted 
local historian and & big promoter of the 
Lewis and Clark Park near Hartford. Hart is 
& member of the Madison County, Hartford 
and Lewis and Clark historical societies, 

Also, as a member of the Hartford Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he has been part of a cam- 
paign to get traffic signals installed at Rte. 
111 and Rte. 11A (the extension of Haw- 
thorne Street of Hartford). 


But berhaps his greatest Joy has come from 
working with young people. “Even though 
I'm T0-years-old. I find I can still relate with 
today’s young people. Working with kids fas- 
cinates me, I’ve seldom found a young per- 
son I could not communicate with,” he said. 

Maybe he has no trouble communicating 
with young people because he himself is still 
& young man at heart. One of the few hob- 
bies he still finds time for is bicycle riding— 
a common interest he has found to have with 
the young generation. 

While the vill 
ened 


the n 
M. Hart, 


REPEAL OF THE SPECIAL 


POWERS 
ACT IN NORTHERN IRELA MG 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, recent 
the Diplock Commission appointed re 
the British Government recommended 
that the oppressive Special Powers Act 
imposed by the British in Northern 
Ireland be repealed. Rather than adher- 
ing to these recommendations, the Brit- 
ish Government has chosen instead to 
merely make new provisions for the con- 
tinuation of the act, and their claim that 
it has been repealed becomes very sus- 
pect. 
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Since its inception severai years ago, 
the Special Powers Act has served as a 
vehicle designed to give the British Gov- 
ernment extraordinary powers over the 
basic human rights of the citizens of 
Northern Ireland. Stories about the bru- 
tal internment of innocent citizens 
shocked the collective conscience of the 
world community, and this was reflected 
in last year’s Convention of Human 
Rights which condemned this practice. 


I have long contended that the only 
true solution to the problems in North- 
ern Ireland will come about with the 
total withdrawal of all British involve- 
ment in the internal affairs of North- 
ern Ireland. In an effort to provide my 
colleagues with a clear perspective of 
the Special Powers repeal controversy, 
I wish to insert into the RECORD an ex- 
cellent article entitled “Special Powers 
Act Repealed but Retained,” as prepared 
by Mr. Fred Burns O’Brien, J.D., of the 
Irish National Caucus. 

Mr. O’Brien’s article follows: 

SPECIAL POWERS Act REPEALED BUT RETAINED 
(By Fred Burns O’Brien) 

A major area of contention for the Nation- 
alists in Northern Ireland for the last four 
years is the ever present fact that men and 
women are continuously held in concentra- 
tion camps without benefit of an impartial 
jury trial of their peers. Internment without 
trial has offended even the pacifist element 
of the Nationalist grouping and they per- 
sistently demand its curtailment, The Special 
Powers Act from which authority is derived 
for internment has been resoundingly con- 
demned by worldwide humanitarian groups 
concerned with the plight of the Irish vic 
tims of this abusive British legislation. Brit- 
ain has been summoned before the European 
Court to defend her derogation of human 
rights and the established Convention of 
Human Rights to which she is a signatory. 
With world opinion gathered against her, the 
British Government created the Diplock 
Commission to study the Act and make rec- 
ommendations, which it has done including 
recommending repeal of the legislation. 


THE REPEAL—A PAPER TRANSACTION ONLY 


Britain is repealing the Special Powers Act, 
but has instituted new measures to deal 
with what she defines as terrorists as a re- 
sult of recommendations of the Diplock Com- 
mission which determined the necessity of 
a change. The Emergency Provisions Bill that 
will replace the Special Powers Act appears 
to be quite vague in that it permits all 
criticized activity of the Special Powers Act 
to continue when it is deemed necessary. 
This is confusing and contradictory. 

The British definition of terrorism is any 
violent action committed by & group con- 
nected with the Nationalist position in 
Northern Ireland. Although there are armed 
camps in the Six British Occupied Counties 
of Ireland, only Nationalist “terrorists” are 
sought out on a daily basis by the British 
Army and receive the full brunt of harass- 
ment, The British Army and Loyalist private 
armies are not held to the same degree of ac- 
countability as the Irish Republican Army. 
During the four year war in Ireland, Brit- 
ain’s only aim has been the military defeat 
of the IRA and she has left by the wayside 
justice in deference to her pride which is 
all consuming and the Irish people are pun- 
ished in their own land. (Very recently with 
Loyalist armies getting totally out of hand, 
they are now being interned on a token basis 
for the appearance of impartiality.) 

The repeal or the intention to repeal the 
effects of the Special Powers Act is commend- 
able, but this action is qualified by the Brit- 
ish to the extent of making its repeal mute 
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and ineffectual. The British maintain the 
necessity for extra judicial process and they 
cite that their potential witnesses are intimi- 
dated, so they in effect will intimidate citi- 
zens of Ireland in a vengeful tactic of extra- 
legal activity. What is not qualified is the 
British Army’s employment of torture of 
uncharged internees which has been con- 
firmed by concrete evidence. This abuse of 
humanity contravenes international law and 
subverts Britain’s international stature. 


EFFECTS OF REPEAL 


The outcome of the removal of the Special 
Powers Act serves only to create a blank 
check on activities of the British Security 
Forces in the sphere of the rights of citi- 
zens. Any activity regarded as necessary in 
combating terrorism may be utilized leaving 
a broader discretion than that under the in- 
ternment procedure. The Emergency Provi- 
sions Bill is instituted for one year renewal 
ad infinitum. Britain contends that the Bill 
should not remain in force unless there is 
“ample evidence” to combat terrorism, The 
words “ample evidence” leave a connotation 
of ambiguity and such a vagueness as to be 
completely undefined and subject to arbi- 
trary application at the will of Government 
and Army. 

SCHEDULED OFFENCES 


Because of past vague practices, Britain has 
sought to define the offences whose com- 
mission would be pursued under the auspices 
of the new legislation, These offences to be 
defined can be categorized under the gen- 
eral heading of “terriorist offences”, but 
this leaves a discriminatory practice of selec- 
tive definition applicable at the time of the 
given incident in question. In conjunction 
with the scheduled offences, the adminis- 
tration of justice in Northern Ireland was 
altered to supplement the Bill in a general 
state of vagueness. Stringent limitations 
were placed upon the granting of bail for the 
scheduled offences which are defined as 
falling within a number of acts applicable to 
Northern Ireland. They are: The Malicious 
Damage Act, The Offences Against The Per- 
sons Act, The Explosive Substances Act, The 
Firearms Act (N.I.), The Theft Act (N.L), 
and The Protection of the Person and Prop- 
erty Act (N.I.) These pieces of legislation re- 
move Northern Ireland from the realm of 
British democracy and place it in a category 
of military dictatorship and it is not an equal 
part of the United Kingdom as British prop- 
aganda would have us believe. 

The so-called trial commensurate to the 
provisions of the Bill would be restricted to a 
judge alone in a higher court without benefit 
of jury trial. Written statements signed by 
people in the presence of a constable, who 
cannot be in court, would be allowed into 
court as evidence as would any statement by 
the accused. In what appears to be an ad- 
mission of past and present practices, the 
British Government states that statements 
“obtained by torture or by inhuman or de- 
grading treatment” would be inadmissible. 
The fact of the utilization of torture by the 
Security Forces was verified by interna- 
tional investigative bodies and was alluded to 
in the Report of the Commission of Lord 
Compton, This admission sets the tone of 
the treatment of those detained under the 
Special Powers Act and gives rise to the 
question of future practices under a Bill 
which seems to allow a wider degree of the 
opportunity of these indiscretions. The op- 
portunity of implementation of torture has 
in no way been eliminated. This activity can 
still be used to elicit information even 
though it might now be inadmissible before 
the court of the judge sitting alone as a com- 
plete court within himself. 

In a reversal of past administrative prac- 
tices the burden of proof is now completely 
on the defendant to prove that he or she had 
no knowledge of the presence of a firearm 
in a case where a weapon is found in a 
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vehicle or on the premises of the defendant. 
What this creates is a situation where the 
defendant might not be able to prove that 
there was no knowledge of the presence of 
the firearms because it was planted in all 
probability which has been proven factually 
in many past instances. Weapons can be con- 
veniently placed in a vehicle or on the prem- 
ises of any contrived defendant in order to 
have an excuse for encarceration of one held 
in suspicion..To avoid these possible inac- 
curacies, the burden of proof should be on 
the Government to prove defendant's knowl- 
edge of the presence of the firearm es- 
pecially when Britain constantly reiterates 
a need for an improvement in the protection 
of individual human rights. This purported 
practice is a digression from the stated in- 
tent. 
DETENTION OF TERRIORISTS 

For the most part detention means the de- 
taining of alleged members of the IRA and 
other Nationalist groups in the North as 
previously stated. According to the Emergen- 
cy Provisions Bill, an individual could be 
detained up to a year when the case would 
be reviewed and then again at six month in- 
tervals during the term of internment, This 
policy would secure the process of detaining 
people rather than allowing them the rights 
of a courtroom. For all the rhetoric, the re- 
sults of the Special Powers Act are in effect 
whether it is called such or not. What is 
needed is legislation guaranteeing rights not 
a system that substitutes one repressive pro- 
cedure for another. It just serves to per- 
petuate injustice disguised in a new form 
with the intent of harrassment intact, 


A STRONG U.S. ACTION RECOM- 
MENDED INVOLVING TURKEY 
EXPORTS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s Wall Street Journal reports that, 
effective today, the European Common 
Market is drastically increasing its levies 
on turkey imports. This unjustified step 
can only create additional hardship for 
the turkey producers of our Nation at a 
time they are already being severely 
damaged by depressed domestic prices 
and sharply escalating costs. 

The Minnesota commissioner of agri- 
culture reported on June 21 that turkey 
procucers in our State—the Nation's 
leading turkey grower—were losing up 
to $2.60 per bird. He reported their situ- 
ation as “desperate” because of the 
severe price slump and mounting costs. 

Obviously, therefore, the nine-mem- 
her European Economic Community's 
latest move to curtail U.S. turkey ex- 
ports will be felt even more severely. Ac- 
cordingly, I have today written to Presi- 
dent Nixon urging that he move swiftly 
to initiate U.S. retaliation against the 
European Common Market to force its 
suspension of these newly imposed pro- 
tectionist barriers. I insert the text of 
that letter at this point in my remarks: 


AUGUST 1, 1974. 
The PRESDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am writing to urge 
that you move swiftly to initiate U.S. retalia- 
tion against the European Common Market 
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to force its suspension of newly imposed 
protectionist barriers against our turkey ex- 
ports. We ought to withdraw recent U.S. con- 
cessions on brandy and strengthen our duties 
on wine, small trucks, starches and other 
items to which the Europeans may be sensi- 
tive. We must convince the Europeans that 
they cannot ge* away with their ever-in- 
creasing effort to squeeze the U.S. out of their 
market. 

I would also like to suggest that you estab- 
lish a special top-level government group to 
provide us with a definitive analysis of which 
trade interests would be hurt most, the U.S. 
or the Common Market, if retaliation should 
escalate. I often think that we are overly 
fearful of the impact that retaliation might 
have upon our own producers. It is my view 
that our trade partners need us more than we 
need them, and the development of sup- 
porting data could be a powerful force to per- 
suade the Common Market to mend its ways 
before a full-scale trade war develops. 

The fact is that the EEC action effective 
on August ist, which raises levies by a re- 
ported 25 percent on whole turkeys and by 
35 percent on drumsticks, will hurt U.S. 
turkey producers and hurt them badly. My 
own state of Minnesota is the nation’s top 
turkey producing state, and last year raised 
23 million turkeys with an estimated worth 
of $187 million to farm producers. Minne- 
sota is also a leading farm exporter of soy- 
beans and other farm commodities being dis- 
criminated against by the EEC’s protection- 
ist trade policies. 

To give you ar understanding of the new 
EEC action’s effect upon our producers, it 
should be noted that the U.S. has been sell- 
ing around two-thirds of all its turkey ex- 
ports in the Common Market. 

Our turkey exports to the nine-member 
European community in calendar year 1973 
totalled 32,779,000 pounds. During the first 
six months of this year, U.S. turkey exports 
to these countries totaled 13,178, pounds. 
an increase of about 10 percent over the first 
six months of last year. 

With turkey prices in this country at the 
bottom of the cellar and producers suffering 
losses of up to $2.60 per bird in my state, 
strong U.S. action is clearly warranted in this 
matter. 

With warmest thanks for your considera- 
tion, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


I should add that officials of the U.S. 
Department of Agiculture, together with 
other Government officials, have already 
filed a protest over the new turkey levies 
with representatives of the EEC. They 
are to be commended for doing so. But 
unless our Government follows with ad- 
ditional measures to emphasize that we 
mean business, it is entirely possible that 
the EEC will not yield on this matter. 

Because of this possibility, I am also 
submitting my recommendations to the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and State as 
well as to the President’s Special Trade 
Representative. 

Finally, I want to insert the Wall Street 
Journal article in the Recorp at this 
point for the information of my 
colleagues: 

TURKEY War Looms as COMMON MARKET 

LIFTS Import FEES 

Now that the chicken war is over, let’s talk 
turkey. 

The chicken war, you will recall, was an 
affair between the U.S. and the Common 
Market during the early 1960s, when the Eu- 
ropean Community raised its import levy on 
chickens and Washington retaliated by in- 
creasing its tariffs on French cognac, Volks- 
wagen buses and Dutch starch. 
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Now, as scars from the battle heal, comes 
the turkey war. Effective today, the Common 
Market is raising an average 16% the base 
price on which it calculates its levies on 
imported turkeys. There are 39 different 
levies, covering everything from whole birds 
to drumsticks. 

U.S. sources dispute the average figure and 
say whole-turkey prices will rise 25% and 
drumsticks 35%. They say possible negotia- 
tions on lowering those U.S. bus and starch 
tariffs might be scrapped. And they moan 
that a recent cut in the U.S. tariff on top- 
grade cognac doesn’t seem to have made any 
impact on the men who set the Common 
Market's fowl-import rates. 

There is a way out, peacemakers note. An- 
other Common Market committee must con- 
sider an aspect of the turkey levies, and it 
could wipe out the effect of what the base 
price committee has done. 


AN ANALYSIS OF GLASS 
CONTAINERS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the use 
of beverage bottles—both returnable and 
nonreturnable—has become an increas- 
ingly controversial subject. Legislation 
aimed at regulating these glass contain- 
ers is being proposed at all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

Owens-Illinois, Inc., which does a sub- 
stantial part of its business in beverage 
bottles, has prepared a position paper 
discussing the glass container issue in re- 
lation to various environmental and so- 
cial considerations. The paper is a calm 
and thoughtful analysis of a complex 
subject. I believe it deserves the serious 
consideration of my colleagues. 

Following is the text of the Owens- 
Illinois paper: 

[From the Public Affairs/Environmental Af- 
fairs Departments, Owens-Illinois, Inc., 

Toledo, Ohio] 


A STATEMENT ON GLASS CONTAINERS: THE EN- 
VIRONMENT AND OTHER LIFE QUALITY CON- 
SIDERATIONS—A POSITION PAPER, 1974 


INTRODUCTION 


Although Owens-Illinois has been dealing 
with the environmental impacts of its manu- 
facturing plants and products for a long 
time, our corporate policy on pollution was 
first formally published in 1966. This policy 
gave pollution control the same importance 
in our business operations as manufacturing 
efficiencies, safety, materials and labor costs, 
and other factors affecting the profitable 
growth of our Company. 

This policy, and past and present applica- 
tions of it, has won for our Company a num- 
ber of national awards—from both the pri- 
vate and public sectors. 


Unfortunately, despite our sincere efforts 
to cope with our internal and external en- 
vironmental problems, we have seen unique 
external considerations come to the forefront 
in recent years. Basically, these have been 
attempts to legislate bans, restrictive regu- 
lations, or other controls on the products 
which we manufacture—specifically in the 
packaging areas of our business. 


As we have attempted to analyze and re- 
act to the external pressures impacting on 
our packaging business, we have concluded 
that they are not considerations that can 
be dealt with independently. Each has 
“quality of life’ social and economic con- 
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siderations which represent highly complex, 
interrelated, often mutually exclusive, sets 
of objectives with constantly changing pri- 
orities. Conversely, we have discovered that 
no one packaging product seems to satisfy 
all “quality of life” criteria. One logical 
hypothesis is that legislation which effec- 
tively removes or otherwise regulates prod- 
ucts in the marketplace in response to one 
objective (e.g. air pollution) may actually be 
a detriment to another “quality of life” con- 
cern (e.g. energy). Automotive emission con- 
trols and their penalizing effect on gasoline 
mileage would be but one example of this 
relationship. 

In response to “quality of life” considera- 
tions, we will attempt, in this paper, to posi- 
tion one of our packaging products, the glass 
container for soft drinks and beer, in terms 
of the environmental or social concerns 
about— 

A. energy. 

B. resource conservation. 

C. solid waste. 

D. litter. 

E. product safety and health. 

F. air and water pollution. 

G. economics and labor. 

H. changing life styles. 

Although not its primary purpose, this 
paper will also briefly treat the role of pack- 
aging in our society, only because the glass 
container is, and has been, a major factor in 
that industry for generations. 

SPECIFICS 
Energy 

Currently, high priority is being placed on 
energy considerations, and rightly so. How- 
ever, the energy/pacKaging relationship is 
only one of thousands of counter-balances 
which must be addressed in the energy area. 
One current approach to the energy situa- 
tion focuses on the product resulting from 
the manufacturing process. The question of 
proper energy management must be exam- 
ined with extreme caution. 


The end-product approach implies that 
energy should be withheld from certain pro- 
ducers or services because of the items being 
manufactured, or services being offered, This 
involves value judgments on the part of gov- 
ernmental agencies or groups, without evalu- 
ation of consumer preferences and other 
important considerations. An end-product 
energy concept would regiment our economy 
by logically and legally requiring govern- 
mental valuation of the energy requirements 
of the vast number of products and services 
produced by American industry. It is ques- 
tionable that our country could endure this 
procedure, even if it were administratively 
possible. Who has the wisdom necessary to 
weigh the ultimate value to our society of 
the many goods and services demanded by 
the consuming public? 

There is no question that our world has 4 
finite supply of fossil fuels. Many studies 
have been performed to measure what share 
of this reservoir is being consumed by pack- 
aging. Although results of these studies vary, 
the general conclusion is that if a complete 
transition to a “returnable” packaging sys- 
tem for beer, soft drinks and milk were pos- 
sible, and assuming extremely high return 
rates, the resulting savings in energy con- 
sumption have been estimated at less than 
20/100 of one per cent. Later in this paper, 
we will deal with the negative impacts on 
the quality of life that would accompany 
such a change. 

With these caveats in mind, how does the 
glass container compare to other packages 
on the consumption of BTU’s? A well-known 
consulting firm, employed by Owens-Illinois, 
has conducted an exhaustive study which 
examined energy consumption beginning 
with the mining of raw materials and ex- 
tending through the manufacturing, filling, 
distribution, consumption, and final disposal 
of the various beer and soft drink packaging 
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systems. AS an example, the soft drink com- 
parison in the study shows the following: 


12-OUNCE CAPACITY SOFT DRINK SYSTEMS 


One million gallons of beverages produced 
and consumed (including bodies, tops, 
and associated packaging) 

Energy Use 
System (MM BTU’s) 

Returnable glass (15 trips) 

Steel—3-piece 

Plasti-Shield 

Plastic-coated glass. 

Steel—2-piece 

All plastic 

Nonreturnable glass 


The preceding comparison shows how glass 
stacks up in a 12-ounce soft drink compari- 
son. As larger bottles are used (16 oz., 32 OZ., 
48 oz. or 64 oz.), glass uses and less energy 
per million gallons of soft drink. This results 
primarily from the reduced number of clo- 
sures required and less glass weight per 
ounce of capacity for a given volume of bev- 
erage packed. 

A similar comparison for 12 oz. beer con- 
tainers indicates an even more favorable en- 
ergy consumption profile for the various 
glass container systems due largely to lower 
glass weight. 

Another currently popular approach in at- 
tempting to analyze the energy situation has 
been to make various comparisons of prod- 
ucts and their energy impacts. Since most of 
these products serve different human needs, 
such comparisons are extremely misleading 
from the “quality of life” or life style view- 
point. For example, the average American 
family purchases about 3,000,000 BTU’s in 
the form of glass bottles each year. At aver- 
age current gas rates, the cost of this energy 
is $3.10. This cost compares with other family 


expenditures for energy consuming items 
as follows: 


Glass containers $3.10 
Air conditioner (2,000 KWH/yr.) ...___ 47.20 
Electric blanket (150 KWH/yr.) 
Coffee maker (100 KWH/yr.) 

Frying pan (240 KWH/yr.)_-_ 

Hot plate (100 KWH/yr.)-.-...______ 


2.36 
Such comparisons as this serve very little 
purpose, since a full evaluation of a product’s 


value must consider much more than energy 
alone. 


Resource conservation 


Our Nation is being plagued with shortages 
of critical materials. Fossil fuels and feed 
stocks, chemicals, ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals are currently in short supply. These 
shortages compound our Nation’s balance of 
payments problems. They also put us, in 
some cases, at the mercy of foreign interests 
and power groups. 

Currently, the glass industry is suffering 
from a temporary shortage of soda ash used 
in the glassmaking process: Most of this 
difficulty has been created by soda ash pro- 
duction problems, rather than capacity prob- 
lems. This shortage situation will correct 
itself in the months to come. 

Substantial soda ash expansions are being 
constructed, or have been announced for 
Wyoming and Searles Lake, California. It 
has been estimated that Trona ore deposits 
in the State of Wyoming alone are sufficient 
to meet the current level of total soda ash 
demands for approximately 3,000 years. 

The dominant raw material for glass, how- 
ever, is sand. Sand is one of the world’s 
most abundant resources. The glassmaking 
process converts sand to glass. The simple 
grinding of waste glass converts it back to a 
sand-like resource and, in turn, to glass 
again. The glass does not deteriorate or de- 
grade at all in the process. We will never have 
to fear that the raw materials for this in- 
dustry will be controlled from a supply or 
price standpoint by some foreign-based pres- 
sure group. 
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Solid waste 

As in the energy question, glass containers 
represent a small part of the solid waste 
problem. Treatment of municipal solid 
waste—garbage—is dwarfed by the much 
larger problem of mining and agricultural 
solid wastes. 

Addressing the municipal solid waste 
problem alone, numerous studies indicate 
that all glass represents approximately 9 per 
cent of our garbage. About two-thirds, or 
6 per cent, of this small percentage consists 
of glass containers, and only about 2 per 
cent of total municipal refuse consists of 
nonreturnable beer and soft drink bottles. 
In perspective then, legislation dealing with 
nonreturnable bottles addresses only a mi- 
nute percentage of the municipal solid waste 
problem—which in itself is only a portion 
of the Nation’s total solid waste considera- 
tions. 

Owens-Illinois feels that the only logical 
solution to the total municipal solid waste 
problem is resource recovery. This should 
entail the recovery of energy from waste, as 
well as the recovery of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, paper fibers, and glass. In 
locations where present economics and mar- 
ket conditions favor sanitary landfills, glass 
presents no problems because it is inert, 
nonbiodegradable, compacts, and cannot 
create air or water pollution through decom- 
position and leaching. 

The extensive voluntary recycling efforts 
of the glass industry, pioneered by O-I, 
have given us several positive environmental 
benefits. One very important aspect of re- 
cycling is its impact on the use of soda ash. 
In recent months, soda ash has been in 
short supply. By increasing the use of waste 
glass culled in the manufacturing process, 
glassmakers have reduced their need for soda 
ash, extending available supplies. 

Voluntary recycling programs have also 
provided the opportunity to discover ways 
and means of using the larger quantities of 
waste glass from the myriad of municipal 
and regional resource recovery facilities 
which are coming on stream and will soon 
proliferate across our Nation. 

The glass industry has been working in 
concert with private industries and local 
government on the development of munici- 
pal and regional resource recovery facilities 
in such locations as Franklin, Ohio; New 
Orleans; Westchester, New York; Lowell, 
Massachusetts; Detroit; Baltimore; San 
Diego; San Francisco; Toledo—and with the 
states of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Dela- 
ware, and New York. 

Litter 


The problem of litter is an inexcusable 
disgrace to our Nation’s highways and public 
recreation areas—both urban and rural. 
Studies indicate that glass containers repre- 
sent about 6 per cent of highway litter. Of 
the total, about one-half consists of glass 
nonreturnable beer and soft drink contain- 
ers, or approximately 3 per cent. 

The person who throws away a beer or 
soft drink container, in our opinion, does 
not make his decision based on whether or 
not that container carries a refund value. 
Rather, his choice is often based on the 
actions of other members of the group of 
people with whom he may be at the time. 
If their normal behavioral pattern includes 
the act of littering, he is apt to decide in 
favor of littering. This choice is made, rather 
than storing the empty package in his car, 
returning home with it, and then subse- 
quently taking it to a retail outlet for 
redemption. 

Studies have shown that market areas 
heavy in returnables are also similarly heavy 
in returnable package share of the highway 
litter count. 

Much research has been done lately in re- 
gards to the sources of litter and the psy- 
chology of the litterer. Research shows that 
litter comes from seven sources, not just the 
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two—pedestrians and motorists—on which 
most litter-control programs have concen- 
trated. 

Surveys in 1971 and 1972 in 105 cities in 
17 states comprising about half the Nation’s 
population (including nine cities in New 
York State) showed that, combined, these 
five other sources account for a larger share 
of total litter than pedestrians and motor- 
ists. These five sources are: 

1. Improper refuse putouts at commercial 
establishments and institutions. These con- 
ditions were prevalent at 35 per cent of the 
installations observed—creating litter that 
spread as far as six blocks from the points 
of origin. 

2. Improper household refuse putouts. 
Found at 52 per cent of the locations sur- 
veyed and responsible for litter throughout 
entire neighborhoods. 

3. Lack of containment at loading and un- 
loading platforms. Half of these platforms at 
shopping centers, factories, warehouses and 
other locations had litter scattering and 
blowing onto adjacent properties and be- 
yond. 

4. Uncovered trucks. Dropoffs, spilloffs 
and ‘iyoffs from trucks were responsible for 
between 15 and 20 per cent of the litter ob- 
served along roads they normally travel. 

5. Lack of containment at construction 
projects. This situation, creating litter in all 
directions from the sites, was found at as 
many as seven out of ten projects in some 
cities. 

There are tested techniques that can be 
applied to stem the flow from the seven 
sources in communities. They include mod- 
ern Sanitation Codes, use of technology that 
makes it easier for people to dispose of litter 
properly, new educational devices, and 
streamlined enforcement methods. 


Product safety and health 


Increased attention is being focused on 
consumer health and safety as a high priority 
life quality consideration. The attributes of 
glass make it extremely useful in dealing 
with these issues. 

With respect to consumer health objec- 
tives, the glass container for centuries has 
been the perfect package. The purity and 
inertness of glass have long been recognized 
as superior packaging characteristics. These 
attributes insure that the packer can deliver 
his product to consumers without contami- 
nation, adulteration or losses in flayor or 
nutrition due to the package. 

Once in the hands of the consumer, the 
glass package with its reliable closure sys- 
tems and resealability features, serves as & 
convenient and safe long-term receptacle 
for the product until it is finally consumed. 

The transparency and clarity of glass en- 
ables the consumer to visually inspect the 
product prior to selection at the point of 
sale and prior to its ultimate use of consump- 
tion. 

From the safety viewpoint, the glass ccn- 
tainer, as well as many other consumer prod- 
ucts, is being examined by the Federal Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission. Although 
glass packaging has not been singled out by 
the Product Safety Commission for regu‘a- 
tion, the fact remains that glass can break— 
a fact that has long been well understood by 
consumers. The injury rating of glass con- 
tainers in the Product Safety Commission’s 
surveillance system (NEISS) is relatively 
low and about equal to that of cans. Never- 
theless, Owens-Illinois and the glass con- 
tainer industry have in the past devoted. 
and are continuing to devote, significant ef- 
fort and resources to determine ways to build 
glass containers with improved performance 
characteristics. These product safety im- 
provements will continue to receive the high- 
est priority attention. 

Probably the greatest “plus” for glass con- 
tainers in the areas of consumer health and 
safety rests with its longevity as a packag- 
ing medium. 
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Transmission, extraction, and migration 
problems are non-existent, and for all prac- 
tical purposes glass is truly inert. Virtually 
all of the uncertainties and unknowns have 
been eliminated. Therefore, while additional 
improvements are being investigated in the 
area of glass performance, they are being 
developed under conditions of extensive ex- 
perience rather than the uncharted, unpre- 
dictable environment of more exotic ma- 
terials. 

Air and water pollution 


Owens-Illinois has cooperated with state 
and federal environmental protection agen- 
cies in helping these bodies establish realistic 
and meaningful goals for glass manufactur- 
ing operations, in order to achieve optimum 
air and water pollution abatement levels. 
Much has already been accomplished in the 
development and implementation of new 
technology to achieve these goals. A great 
deal of human effort, as well as capital and 
operating expenditures, has been spent to- 
ward these environmental objectives. Much 
remains to be done—in terms of technology, 
manpower, and capital—to meet agreed-upon 
goals and compliance programs. A healthy 
industry made these achievements possible. 
Needless to say, it will take a healthy indus- 
try to meet the challenges in the future. 


Economics and labor 


In recent years, the Nation has enjoyed 
a standard of living which by world stand- 
ards constitutes affluence. Such has not al- 
ways been the case, Per capita output in 
goods and services in 1900 was 25 per cent of 
what it is today; in 1929 it was only 50 per 
cent of today’s per capita GNP. The concept 
of mandated source reduction—that is, ar- 
tificial limiting of production and jobs by 
fiat rather than free market checks and bal- 
ances—is not consistent with the free en- 
terprise foundation on which our Nation was 
conceived and through which it has grown 
and prospered. 

The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO has 
gone on record with a major policy statement 
condemning this type of source reduction 
as being diametrically opposed to interests 
of the labor movement, Source reduction 
would induce high unemployment and severe 
economic and human dislocation. 

Labor cannot conceive of a legislative 
course of action that would trade off well- 
paying, highly-skilled jobs for menial non- 
union, minimum wage, litter pick-up jobs 
to accommodate well-meaning environmen- 
talists with conflicting sets of prioriites and 
objectives. 


Changing life styles 
Today, 45.8 per cent of American women 
are in the work force. Many of these working 
women fulfill the additional roles of wives, 


mothers, and homemakers, Convenience 
packaging has contributed in large measure 
to making freedom from household drudgery 
possible, and economically attainable. Pack- 
aging has increased the amount of discre- 
tionary leisure time available for recreational, 
social, cultural, educational and similar pur- 
suits. The value of human labor and the 
need to continue to upgrade the quality of 
human labor are real social concerns which 
impact significantly on our national stand- 
ard of living. 

The best of all worlds, we believe, is the 
co-existence of returnable and nonreturn- 
able packaging systems. Those persons who 
choose to return their containers will pur- 
chase returnables. Those who prefer not to 
return the containers will choose the nonre- 
turnable package. 

As a case in point, for years our Company 
had two large factories that manufactured 
principally glass returnable milk bottles. The 
glass milk bottle was an excellent package. 
It was designed to withstand the rigors of 
many trips to the consumer’s doorstep. It 
was never littered and seldom found itself 
in the solid waste stream. The dairies and 
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glass plants provided a perfect closed-loop 
recycling system. Glass broken at the dairy 
was returned to the glass plant to be re- 
melted and transformed into new milk 
bottles. 

But, the returnable glass milk bottle did 
not survive in the marketplace, largely be- 
cause it no longer fit the life style of the 
American consumer and the growth of the 
modern supermarket retail system. It dis- 
appeared from the marketplace in relatively 
few years and apparently has not been 
missed by the American consumer. 

THE ROLE OF PACKAGING IN SOCIETY 


In January of 1974, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
published a comprehensive study entitled 
“Packaging in Perspective.” This study was 
sponsored by an ad hoc committee of the 
packaging industry. 

Glass containers are an integral part of 
this larger packaging/industrial complex. 

The following excerpts from the Little re- 
port summarize the critical and highly com- 
plex functions performed by packaging in 
our society: 

“But packaging is more than just the con- 
tainer. It is a system in which the product ts 
the focal point. Packaging starts with the 
assembling of raw materials to manufacture 
a package and a product, and includes man- 
ufacture, packaging, unitization (the com- 
bining of a number of individual packages), 
distribution, breakup, and marketing. In 
this packaging chain, what influences one 
link can influence every other. And in this 
context, the total value of packaging when 
the costs of design, filling, plant operation, 
and other services are included, is estimated 
to be $35-$40 billion annually, or about 10 
per cent of the value of all finished goods 
bought by the U.S. consumer each year. 

“This dollar value, however, still does not 
reflect the entire economic value of packag- 
ing, for packaging is part of almost every ele- 
ment of U.S. industry today. Few products 
are distributed to the consumer without it. 
On a dollar basis, about 75 per cent of all 
finished goods purchased by the consumer is 
packaged. The package-making industry, 
with about one million workers, is considered 
the largest industrial employer in the United 
States and the third largest in sales value.” 

The packaging system today is inextricably 
interwoven in the matrix of our economy. It 
is present at all levels of operational activ- 
ity—in industry, distribution, and the mar- 
ketplace. Consumption of packaging corre- 
lates directly with a nation’s standard of liv- 
ing, as measured by per capita income or the 
degree of industrialization. Packaging and 
mechanization have contributed to the phe- 
nomenal efficiency of agriculture in our 
country, where only 4.5 per cent of our pop- 
ulation produces enough foods not only for 
our population of 220 million, but also for 
another 55 million to whom we export. 

Every indication from the marketplace is 
that packaging will become more significant 
in the future. Packaging will change as new 
products develop to satisfy the demands of 
an ever-growing society. And in the future, 
products will change more rapidly. Packag- 
ing will be a critical factor in thelr mar- 
keting and distribution as attractive, func- 
tional, and convenient packages will be de- 
manded. 

Packaging will continue to have many roles 
and many functions. It will remain an essen- 
tial system within the total system that 
brings more products to the American con- 
sumer at a cost he can afford. It will con- 
tinue to be a complex, delicately balanced, 
self-correcting system that has operated and 
should operate on the basis of a free com- 
petitive market. 

CONCLUSION 

In the preceding discussion, we have 
briefly commented on the attributes of glass 
containers in respect to various environment 
and social considerations, Because of its ex- 
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treme adaptability, glass as a packaging ma- 
terial is able to satisfy successfully these 
varying sets of “quality of life’ objectives. 

For generations, glass has successfully 
proven itself as a packaging medium. It is 
continually being improved to fulfill an even 
more demanding role in this regard. 

In looking at the various “quality of life” 
considerations discussed in this paper, it 
would appear impossible to put together a 
set of legislative or regulatory controls to give 
proper balance to all of these important fac- 
tors. The interrelationship of all of these fac- 
tors in our economy is so complex and in 
such a constant state of change that at- 
tempts to control them artificially by regula- 
tion can only result in severe dislocation to 
the economy. 

Our free enterprise economy, if allowed to 
function as designed, will make the proper 
adjustments to keep the system in balance. 
Attempting to control these diverse factors 
through edict, legislation, or executive fiat 
cannot help but further aggravate existing 
and potential imbalances, resulting in in- 
creasingly severe dislocations. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of creating a set of govern- 
mental controls that are capable of giving 
proper balance to all of the pertinent “‘qual- 
ity of life” factors. 

We have just witnessed the ineffectiveness 
of governmentally mandated controls dur- 
ing the two-year experience with wage and 
price controls. The complexity, interplay, and 
fluidity of the various “quality of life” con- 
siderations nullified any opportunity for the 
wage and price controls to succeed. 

In fact, there is only one workable ap- 
proach to these types of problems in our 
society—and that is to let our free economy, 
governed by the laws of supply and demand, 
determine the proper solutions. For example, 
in the area of energy, an increase in the price 
of fossil fuel will cause some energy-inten- 
sive products to cost the consumer more. He, 
in turn, casts his dollar votes between such 
trade-offs as convenience and cost. It is 
through this free market supply-and-de- 
mand mechanism that balances will be re- 
stored without the serious dislocations asso- 
ciated with artificially created, man-made 
controls, 

In a like manner, scarce materials will 
begin to demand higher prices as dictated 
by the laws of supply and demand, Once 
again, the consumer will be faced with a 
selection of products competing for his dollar. 
His free choice will then determine both the 
most satisfactory set of purchases for each 
individual citizen and the allocation of scarce 
resources among alternative applications— 
with the dollar acting as the “common de- 
nominator" arbiter of the allocation program. 

This free market interplay will in the end 
yield a far better solution, without the trau- 
ma that has historically accompanied man- 
dated answers. This should not be interpreted 
to mean that in a free economy we do not 
need government participation in these areas. 

The proper role of government is to antici- 
pate problems before they occur and adopt 
policies that promote orderly solutions; and 
in emergencies, take action to prevent ir- 
reparable damage and hardship to protect 
the public’s general welfare. However, the 
orderly solution can best be effected through 
private initiative directed by the free play 
of market forces. 

Well-intentioned, but simplistic and ill- 
defined, restrictive legislation aimed at the 
regulation of beverage containers, or pack- 
aging in general, would seriously endanger 
the health of the glass container industry. 
It would be impossible to confine the adverse 
effects on the industry solely in the beer 
and soft drink areas. The trauma that would 
accompany such legislation would also seri- 
ously hamper the industry’s ability to fur- 
nish glass containers for such other critical 
end-uses, as medicnes, foods and other con- 
sumer products. 
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Since packaging serforms a necessary func- 
tion in our society, another packaging ma- 
terial would quickly emerge to replace any 
lost glass-packaging application, This could 
result in an increased demand for other ma- 
terials already in short supply, or result in 
the use of materials without the proven track 
record of glass from a health standpoint. 

We feel the wise course of action is to 
promote a healthy glass container industry 
which can improve its products, both nonre- 
turnable and returnable, which will continue 
to meet the changing needs of society—rather 
than replacing the glass package with an 
unknown and potentially far more risky sub- 
stitute package. Such a substitution could 
represent a gamble that would be ill-advised 
for our Nation. 


ONE PRACTICAL ANSWER TO 
THE WORLD FOOD CRISIS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all increasingly aware of the ever-wor- 
sening global problems of food supply and 
rapid population growth. Despite efforts 
by governments and business communi- 
ties to deal with these problems, man’s 
ability to produce food is not keeping 
pace with his need. Escalating food prices 
and demand aggravate an already seri- 
ous scarcity of protein-rich foods, par- 
ticularly in countries where hunger and 
the diseases that thrive on undernour- 
ished bodies are prevalent. Unless there 
is a continued increase in world food 
production, there will be even more hun- 
ger and malnutrition and rising food 
prices. 

Mr. Speaker, the need to find a solu- 
tion to the world food crisis is pressing 
indeed. Surely, effective and realistic 
measures which would have a tangible 
impact on eradicating this critical mani- 
festation of world poverty must be 
found. I am pleased to inform my col- 
leagues that one distinguished citizen 
in the Fourth Congressional District in 
Wisconsin, which I represent, has de- 
veloped a unique concept of preventing 
a further depletion of food reserves by 
the development of an inexpensive, ver- 
satile, and palatable nutritional food 
called CSM. 

Mr. Charles Krause of the Krause Mill- 
ing Co. in Milwaukee, developer of the 
cereal-based CSM, is optimistic about 
the ability of the world to grow cereal 
grains in quantities sufficient to feed the 
populations that are anticipated in the 
next 50 years. Although Mr. Krause 
claims that CSM is not a “magical” food, 
he has taken a creative approach to the 
food problem by providing a cheap, 
highly nutritional food that can taste 
good in all cuisines. His efforts should re- 
mind all of us that, acting together with 
purpose, confidence, and determination, 
we can effectively mitigate the world 
food problem and create more hope for 
mankind in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to share with 
my colleagues the unique idea of the 
Krause Milling Co. of Milwaukee, I am 
inserting into today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp an article by Fran Smith, printed 
in the summer 1974 issue of Creative 
Living, which tells of one practical solu- 
tion to the world food crisis. I commend 
the article to my colleagues for their se- 
rious consideration: 
THE GRAINING OF EVERYMAN'S PLATTER 
(By Fran Smith) 


There is much talk these days of crisis: 
the energy crisis, international political crisis, 
the credibility crisis. But one crisis is the 
root of all the others—the food crisis, Think 
about it. If you are hungry—and undoubted- 
ly everybody reading this article has never 
known starvation—you are not concerned 
with the energy crisis or crises of confidence 
or political scandals. You have one concern— 
food. 

If world food reserves become further de- 
pleted, as seventy-five million new mouths 
enter the population each year, and a seem- 
ing shifting trend in world climate continues 
to destroy crops in many areas, all the other 
crises will become inconsequential in a world 
gone mad for food. This grim forecast may 
or may not transpire. If it doesn’t, Charles 
Krause will have had a hand in preventing 
it. 

The problem at hand was to develop a ‘‘to- 
tal nourishment” which was inexpensive, 
versatile in its use and palatable to the many 
food-taste habits of people the world over. 
It was a problem that could have continued 
to defy solution. But, Charles Krause, presi- 
dent of Krause Milling Company in Milwau- 
kee, helped develop a proposed answer: CSM. 

Sounding more like a fabric blend than a 
highly nutritional food, CSM is a mixture of 
three ingredients—sixty-four percent pre- 
cooked cornmeal, twenty-four percent soy 
flour and five percent nonfat dried milk 
(with two percent minerals and vitamins, 
plus five percent soy oil added to increase 
fat content)—grown stateside, then shipped 
daily to over 120 impoverished countries 
throughout the world. Since its original in- 
troduction, instantized and sweetened varia- 
tions of the basic product have been intro- 
duced, as well as a new corn-soy blend. The 
CSM concept has also been applied to wheat 
products, oat products, and, in fact, the idea 
of upgrading the nutritional content of many 
grains by combining various forms is becom- 
ing quite popular. 

“Several things conspire to make the CSM 
concept unique,” observes Krause. “First, 
there’s the positive effect on the millions it's 
reaching (fourteen million in India alone), 
and especially its effect on school children 
and infants, for whom it halts nutrition- 
based illnesses, such as the fatal kwashior- 
kor—symptomized by bloated bellies and red- 
dish hair. Wherever it’s served daily, the sto- 
ries of restored health are countless. 

“In addition, all people know how to cook 
with it. But that’s no mystery, for cereal- 
based CSM is a universal culinary tongue— 
wherever grain and flour-based recipes are 
understood. CSM is understandable. With it, 
traditional barriers of language and illiteracy 
just don't exist.” 

It was in 1963 that the government began 
its search for a low-cost, high-nutritional 
food. Until then, a common denominator had 
been missing. Either flavor appeal was lack- 
ing, the texture didn’t adapt or some intangi- 
ble went against prevalent eating habits. 
Whatever the reason, one thing was appar- 
ent: No food product fights hunger if it goes 
unprepared and remains uneaten. 

Industry was asked by the government to 
join in a testing effort, and donated 10,000 
pounds of precooked cornmeal to sixteen 
countries. Krause Milling was among the 
leading manufacturers who did. And when 
the donated product was enthusiastically re- 
celved—in corn-, wheat- and rice-eating 
countries—the government moved to supply 
the willing manufacturers with Agriculture 
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Department guidelines for a new and full- 
nutrition product. 

Among those 1965 guidelines were these 
prerequisites, out of which CSM developed: 

It must have a cereal base of either wheat 
or corn. 

It must be partially cooked, ready to serve 
within one- or two minutes. 

Its protein content must be in the range 
of eighteen- to twenty-two percent, 

It must be fortified with minerals and 
vitamins. 

According to Krause, his company spent 
over a quarter of a million dollars on re- 
search, handling, blending and packaging 
facilities, in anticipation that CSM would 
be accepted, The investment paid off in Sep- 
tember, 1966, when part of the first order 
went to Krause Milling. It was a modest re- 
quest—nine million pounds of CSM—for a 
company that produces more than one mil- 
lion pounds a day. (Since then, more than 
two and one-half billion pounds have been 
shipped.) 

Whatever the destination of CSM ship- 
ments—be it Lima or Biafra or Bangladesh 
or Madras—getting the fifty-pound bags to 
that final unloading dock is a complex mat- 
ter. “It's a constant, but stimulating chal- 
lenge to overcome the logistical nightmare 
involved in transporting the bags from our 
plant to a location that’s possibly 15,000 
miles away,” remarked Krause. “Before it’s 
opened, the bag, which has been sealed 
against moisture, rodents and insects, may 
be handled as many as thirty different times. 

“In India, for example, CSM is moved from 
ship, to rail car to truck, to warehouse and 
to bullock cart. And from there, it is toted 
on head to the schools—some of which even 
report employing a special CSM cook for one 
hour a day—to be mixed with local spices 
in a native and nutritious variation on In- 
dia's peccorah dish—tiny balls fried in soy- 
bean oil. 

Nuances of political strife are often woven 
into the considerable distribution of CSM, 
which serves as the mainstay of relief proj- 
ects and child-nutrition programs. A classic 
case proved to be that of the Indian and 
Pakistani distribution. Krause recalls, “Our 
government had to satisfy both the Pakistani 
and the Indian governments that our in- 
volvement there was humanitarian in na- 
ture, and that our goals were geared only 
to saving lives, not to strengthening Paki- 
stan's position against the rebels or the rebel 
position against Pakistan. 

“It’s rare in business,” Krause reflected, 
“to be part of something that’s successful 
and also creative. The thrust within the 
program is for countries to develop food 
products comparable to CSM. 

As to the actual creation of CSM, Krause 
avows that, “When management and em- 
ployees have an integral part in the produc- 
tion of such a sophisticated, life-giving prod- 
uct, work always has meaning. You know 
where the effort goes pnd the results. 

“But that same meaningful activity exists 
for everyone,” he added, if an individual 
knows what makes him or her feel worth- 
while. From tutoring, to political workshops, 
to fund raising, once you have a sense of 
what's important, what you’re looking for, 
you'll find it everywhere. In human relations, 
there’s no lack of opportunity. 

“Sadly enough, few people develop as far 
as they can. They leave vast possibilities un- 
touched, either through not searching for 
them or, worse than that, through doubting 
their own capabilities. 

“Some are quick to say that self-fulfill- 
ment is selfish, but I believe that it's good, 
even necessary, to chart the direction your 
life takes. As a businessman, I feel that 
every worthwhile demand makes you more 
concise, more specific. You learn to reach, to 
implement and to. remain flexible.” 

Visiting many recipient countries has giv- 
en Krause firsthand experience with the 
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CSM distribution system. “To see the eager 
response of the children now receiving CSM 
... the feeling isn't merely a humanitarian 
one; it’s more like father and child. But to 
realize that, for all that’s being accomplished, 
CSM reaches only ten percent of India’s 
hungry children, for instance, creates a sense 
of personal failure.” 

As one of the country’s largest corn mill- 
ers, employing more than 400 people (with 
plants in Milwaukee, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Dodge City, Kansas, where only sorghum 
grain is processed), the Krause Milling Com- 
pany has excellent credentials for supplying 
a major food program of international pro- 
portions. Started in 1907, it has diversified 
its operations. Besides supplying the market 
with products such as corn flour, brewer's 
grits and grits for breakfast foods, it also 
manufactures an industrial cornbinder—to 
hold together forms when pouring molten 
metal—sells crude corn oil and is active in 
the hominy-feed business. 

Why, then, doesn’t a company so closely 
involved with the heart of American agri- 
culture and production make CSM available 
for the hungry in the United States? Krause 
Milling simply isn’t geared to sell in the re- 
tail market. But the future may change that. 
Although Americans are the best-fed people 
on earth, we are not all well fed and our 
food delivery systems, as witness recent short- 
ages, are not fail-safe. 

The average American consumes roughly 
four times as much grain as the average 
world citizen. This is not to say that Amer- 
icans eat four times as much grain. Rather, 
with our tendency to derive much of our 
protein from meats, we consume much of our 
grain indirectly and inefficiently. One pound 
of beef is produced by a steer eating seven 
pounds of grain. That seven pounds of grain 
would be much more efficiently consumed 
directly by humans. Although steak and po- 
tatoes may continue to be the all-American 
meal, there is no question in the minds of 
Krause and other experts that American diets 
will have to be geared towards direct grain 
consumption. 

With an eye toward this future, Krause did 
conduct a four-month study in four south- 
ern counties to determine CSM’s accepta- 
bility. About 20,000 people were given one 
pound a month, and the results were over- 
whelmingly favorable. Again CSM translated, 
serving, this time, as a base for meat loaf 
filler, bread and biscuit flour and gravy 
thickening. 

Appearing before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, Krause detailed 
how CSM results could—and should—be im- 
plemented immediately to provide nutrition 
to the twenty million Americans who receive 
partial food assistance. 

But some basic problems today threaten 
the increased distribution of CSM abroad. 
According to Krause, “The government is 
now placing budget restrictions on the pro- 
gram, at a time when the need in Africa and 
in Asia is the greatest it has been in the 
last decade. 

“In addition,” he noted, “with current 
increases in the cost of all commodities, in- 
cluding wheat, soy beans and corn, the dollar 
restriction imposed on PL 480 by the Office 
of Management and Budget means fewer 
pounds can be purchased with the approved 
funds. Also, concern over commodity avail- 
ability has resulted in additional program 
setbacks. So it is important, particularly at 
this time, to rekindle the once-enthusiastic 
commitment of our people to such a pro- 
gram.” Less than enthusiastic U.S. Govern- 
ment support is one of the problems affect- 
ing those who desperately need foods like 
CSM. Some prominent climatologists have 
attributed recent droughts in Africa and 
India not to the whims of the Monsoons, but 
to a global cooling trend. If these experts are 
correct, millions more will be added to the 
millions who are starving to death today. 
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Despite the horror of such predictions, 
Krause does not view the future as neces- 
sarily horrible. “I am not pessimistic about 
the ability of the world to grow cereal grain 
in quantities sufficient to feed the popula- 
tions that are anticipated in the next fifty 
years,” says Krause. “I think the earth can 
support the nutritional needs of the life on 
it, but only if that nutrition is allocated 
properly. The problem is one of logistics— 
not so much one of growing grain, but of 
getting it, in proper nutritional form, to 
those who need it. The earth will support us 
if we support ourselves .. . and the earth.” 

Regardless of the political and logistical 
complexities surrounding this highly versa- 
tile product, the one thing that humanizes 
CSM is its uncanny ability—when local sea- 
sonings and spices are added—to become a 
familiar food, anywhere in the world. 

Capable of being prepared in numerous 
ways—boiled, steamed, oven-baked or skillet- 
fried—its simplest form is porridge, made by 
combining one part CSM with two- to three- 
parts water. This is brought to a boil, and 
then cooked gently for ten minutes. In Co- 
lombia, however, there is the variation of 
cooking with milk and flavoring with the 
juice and grated rind of fresh oranges; an- 
other translation, in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, calls for the addition of coconut milk and 
raisins. 

CSM becomes an acceptable soup anywhere, 
with seasoned vegetabes such as spinach, 
cabbage, squash, yucca, plantains or sweet 
potatoes dropped in the pot. In fact, there 
is no flavor, texture or taste that doesn’t 
blend with CSM, from the molasses-like 
jogari of India, to the mashed banana of 
West Africa. 

Krause believes that, “CSM is both a 
weapon against hunger and a hope for the 
future, For without nutrition, the less-devel- 
oped countries have scant opportunity to 
create their own future, Only when their 
minds and bodies are nourished, can they 
enter into a full partnership with the world 
of nations.” 


But the Milwaukeean is quick to point out 
that CSM is not a magical food. “It is merely 
a logical use of commonly known facts about 
nutrition,” he notes. “For example, knowing 
what we do about the amino acid balance 
in soy and corn, we combine the two and 
the synergistic effect is fantastic,” 

Cracking all the logistical, political, chem- 
ical and managerial puzzles of CSM market- 
ing requires much corporate and individual 
vitality and creativity. Yet, in spite of the 
broad (even planetary) nature of his busi- 
ness interests—covering territory from India 
to Dodge City, Kansas—Krause is quick to 
qualify that every individual can and should 
maximize his professional and personal cre- 
ativity beginning with the simplest of givens, 
the “nows.” 

“The world is full of worthwhile and cre- 
ative things to do... but first, you must let 
yourself see what’s in that world immedi- 
ately around you. No one has to leave his 
own environment. Wherever you are, itis... 
and you can do it right there,” Krause en- 
courages. 

Those who know him remark on Krause’s 
ceaseless occupation with projects. And when 
he’s put the holistic life question of how to 
mediate the polar pulls of leisure and busi- 
ness. Krause explains that, for him, “Leisure 
time spent in another type of ‘work’ isn’t 
the sign of a driven man. Instead, it’s indic- 
ative of a man who’s been lured by the con- 
viction of his own usefulness... .” 

In Krause’s case, that “usefulness” has 
affected what is probably the major problem 
facing the world tomorrow—famine. Using 
a creative approach to an “impossible” prob- 
lem—providing a cheap, highly nutritional 
food that can taste good to all tongues and 
in all cuisines—Krause energized his com- 
pany and sweated out a solution. That solu- 
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tion instantly manufactured a host of other 
problems, some of mystifying complexity. 
“You must be an optimist in the business 
of world feeding,” concludes Krause. “Cer- 
tainly we as a nation have always managed 
to overcome the past threats to our survival. 
We've come close to the brink and we see 
blackness looming, but then we always seem 
to pull logic and expediency creatively to- 
gether ... and we get the job done.” 


DR. EDWARD TELLER 


HON. DON FUQUA 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, at the 
June 11, 1974 luncheon of the National 
Capitol Section of the American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astronautics, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia, the 
Honorable THomas Downing, introduced 
Dr. Edward Teller, pioneer in nuclear de- 
velopment, who gave an incisive review 
of the importance of our national space 
program in these days of energy and 
other crises. I am including Dr. Teller’s 
impressive discussion and the Honorable 
Tuomas Downtno’s introductory remarks 
in the Recorp for the benefit of my col- 
leagues and the general public: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN 

THOMAS DOWNING FOR Dr. EDWARD TELLER 


I have the honor of introducing our speaker 
this afternoon because the man who was 
supposed to introduce him, the Hon. John 
Davis of Georgia, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on Science, Research and Develop- 
ment, was unable to be here. He asked me to 
extend his regrets and to introduce Dr. Teller 
and of course I’m delighted to do so. 

You all know him. He’s a physicist, a for- 
mer Director and currently Director-at-Large 
of the Livermore Laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of California. He’s had a long and dis- 
tinguished career. He was born in Budapest, 
Hungary and got his Ph. D. in Leipzig, Ger- 
many in 1930. He studied in Copenhagen with 
Nils Bohr, and in London, and came to the 
United States in 1934. During World War II 
you know of his work on the Manhattan 
Project at the University of Chicago and at 
the Los Alamos Laboratory in New Mexico. 

Since 1945 he has done scientific work on 
a wide range of subjects from atomic and 
nuclear energy to astrophysics and space. He's 
been accorded many, many scientific honors, 
too many to mention here. Naturally a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sciences, he 
won the Einstein Award in 1959, the Fermi 
Award in 1962 and has merited many other 
honors. He is a frequent witness before the 
committees of Congress, a respected witness. 

It is my pleasure to present to you prob- 
ably the most distinguished physicist in the 
world, in my opinion, Dr. Edward Teller. 


SPEECH BY Dr. EDWARD TELLER 


The question that comes up again and 
again is, what is the advantage, more than 
that, what is the practical advantage of space 
exploration. I can respond to that question 
quite conclusively by telling you that in 
the late 15th century, when Christopher Co- 
lumbus was on his fund raiting trip to 
Queen Isabella of Spain, his argument was 
that the voyage would make possible better 
trade with China, a purpose which has in- 
deed been accomplished but only recently 
by Mr. Kissinger. 

However, on the way Columbus seemed to 
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have discovered something else. That story 
is to remind you that what we promise is 
one thing, what we perform is another, But 
contrary to expectations what we perform is, 
and I think will be, more than what we 
promised, I do not have the wisdom to fore- 
see the actual result. 

Having therefore described my crystal ball 
as appropriately cloudy, I shall now take 
you into these clouds. But first let me stay 
with solid and obvious problems where no 
crystal ball is needed. We have an energy 
crisis. The crisis is real. The crisis is bad for 
the United States; it may be catastrophic for 
other parts of the world. And in this crisis 
NASA is helping in ways that are small and 
in ways that are large. Harrison Schmitt, 
scientist-astronaut, who has gone to the 
moon and who now has his feet back on the 
common ground is in charge of the small 
part of the effort. I had the great pleasure 
of talking with him about everything be- 
tween the moon and the earth and I would 
like to mention a couple of ideas which are 
modestly funded and which I'm sure fully 
deserve this funding. 

The most popular energy source in astro- 
nautics is, of course, solar energy. And why 
not get the abundant solar energy to solve 
our crisis? There is just one little difficulty. 
The capital expenditures are too big by ap- 
proximately a factor of 1000. We have to 
find ways to mass produce, and produce 
cheaply, the appropriate apparatus to trans- 
form solar light into electricity. It is very 
doubtful whether this can be done; a factor 
thousand is not easily obtained, but in new 
technologies they might be obtained. And it 
would be of tremendous significance if there 
would be success, The modest investment 
that exists in this field is certainly justified. 

Let me mention an entirely different proj- 
ect which is connected with the energy 
crisis a little indirectly but which will cer- 
tainly work, and which will certainly pay 
off. We are talking more and more, and we 
should be talking more and more, about the 
recovery of materials. For instance all cars 
should not be junked when they deserve to 
be junked, but the materials in the cars 
should be recovered. That is being practiced 
now, but when it is practiced the car as a 
whole is junked and what you get back is 
scrap iron, However the car is more than 
scrap iron even as far as materials are 
concerned, 

There is chromium, there is copper, there 
are other materials, and the value that you 
can recover if you separate out these com- 
ponents and make them available each one 
in its place is much greater. There is at the 
same time a saving in energy, because in 
producing these materials, if you wouldn't 
recover them, energy would be spent. And 
this we now can save. 

There are plenty of other projects; I hap- 
pened to think of these two. The ingenuity, 
the technical know how of NASA is being 
put to good use, 

But let me go back to the big aspect, 
the field most proper to NASA. One of the 
possible catastrophic consequences of the 
energy crisis is in the feeding of the people 
of the world. Many of the developing nations, 
for instance India and many others, are hit 
hard. These nations survive today, their 
people can be fed today, only on account 
of the green revolution which has introduced 
crops growing more food per acre. But the 
new grains, while they perform better when 
fertilized, don’t perform when not fertilized. 
And the cost of the fertilizer has skyrocketed. 
The most important fertilizers, the nitrogen 
based fertilizers, which are based on gas and 
oil, are three times as expensive as they used 
to be a year ago. The result may be starva- 
tion for millions of people. 

Now what does NASA have to do with this? 
A great deal. Catastrophes can be avoided; 
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at least they can be rendered less acute, if we 
foresee them, if we learn where it is that 
crop failure threatens, In the United States 
we have good enough reporting and we don't 
need NASA, but abroad it is a different story 
In many of the developing countries it is 
from space that we can first see that drought 
is beginning to make an inroad, where blight 
endangers the crop, where the grasshoppers 
get going. These troubles might be remedied 
if seen soon enough, and if they can’t be 
remedied at least we shall be forewarned in 
which areas of the world there is real trouble 
and where real help will be badly needed. 

From a global point of view the situation 
is even worse, There are people in the world 
who are powerful and who are less open than 
we are. Our crop prospects are available. The 
Russian prospect for the harvest is not. Yet 
a success or failure of crops in Russia affects 
the world. By now, the Russians consume per 
capita almost as much grain as we do and 
they want it, and they are quite willing to 
let their allies the Hindus starve. And worse 
than that, in order to make good wheat 
deals, they don’t give warnings of what their 
needs on the market will be. 

I object to capitalism. I object to the dirty 
tricks of capitalism. Particularly when prac- 
ticed by Communists. 

Now we can contribute to needed openness 
in the world because we have satellites that 
can observe. I would like to see better and 
I would like to communicate promptly and 
openly in the interest of feeding all the peo- 
ples of the world. 

Satellites, in looking back on Earth, are 
useful in this way and they are useful in 
many other ways. Dr. Fletcher, I know that 
you remember a bad and violent girl by the 
name of Camille, She was a hurricane and 
she tore Corpus Christi apart. But NASA 
caught her, reported on her and told the 
people of Corpus Christi to get out of the 
way. She killed a few hundred people, but if 
NASA had not been there with a warning 
(we have no stations in the Caribbean which 
could have warned) 50,000 people may have 
been killed or at least injured on that one 
occasion. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do not believe 
that the money spent on NASA is wasted. 
In fact I sometimes have the sneaking 
suspicion that the money that is not spent 
on NASA may be wasted. I believe that with 
weather satellites around, the time will come 
where we shall have good enough global 
weather reporting from the angels point of 
view and we can use these data not only to 
predict weather but to study how weather 
develops with the help of electronic com- 
puters. We will not be able to predict the 
weather for a year in advance because 
weather is full of trigger effects. But we can 
study the trigger effects and when we have 
understood them we might be able to in- 
fluence weather and when that happens we 
shall have lost our last safe topic of con- 
versation. And if that is not an accomplish- 
ment I don't know what is. 

I have talked about practical applications 
and left out some that you can fill in. I want 
to turn to my fields of interest in science, 
to those fields where we gain nothing but 
knowledge, where we satisfy nothing but our 
curiosity. Yet curiosity is the most valuable 
heritage that we got from our ancestors 
the monkeys, It has carried us to the Moon, 
it has made modern technology possible and, 
as I said in the beginning, the unpredictable 
results are the best, 

What can you do in a place like Skylab 
apart from looking at the sun? Well, I have 
said on previous occasions and I want to 
repeat it now, that the theme song of NASA 
should be the very old and beautiful song, 
which I will just recite: “I Have Plenty of 
Nothing, Nothing Is Plenty For Me.” And 
by nothing I don’t mean an absence of dol- 
lars, although that may begin to be true. 
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By nothing I mean a vacuum, a real vacuum 
where you may have not more than a few 
thousand molecules per cubic centimeter. 

We pay a high price for a vacuum on earth 
in scientific experiments, Think of this pen 
which I hold in my hand as broken. Think of 
my fitting the pieces together. Will it be 
whole again? Well you know I wouldn’t suc- 
ceed and you know why: because the broken 
pieces are a jagged array of microscopic 
and submicroscopic hills and valleys, and I 
can’t make them fit, But let me take a piece 
of graphite and break it, When graphite 
breaks, it breaks along a crystal surface 
which is completely plane, because graphite 
is put together from sheets of tightly bound 
carbon atoms. As we try to fit that together 
it won't work either, it won’t stick. Why not? 
Because in a time much shorter than a 
second, the surface that was originally clean 
has become dirty. 

Molecules from the air will sit down on it, 
stick to it and the two surfaces no longer 
stick. If I do the experiments in a vacuum 
I think we will be able to break graphite 
and put it together again, which is just a 
nice demonstration. It might not be a use- 
less demonstration because we can prove that 
the surface remains clean. It might be a 
sensitive test of how good your vacuum has 
been. 

Now these surface problems are more than 
toys, more than mere demonstrations. Many 
of our instruments in electronics are impor- 
tant in hearing aids, important in televi- 
sion—God forgive us for television (I 
shouldn't have said that, television after all 
performed a useful purpose at the time of 
the Moon landings)—and they are important 
in making computing machines and even in 
defending the United States. It’s the one and 
only field in which we are still ahead of the 
Russians, as far as defense is concerned, Sur- 
faces, the study of them, the making and the 
modifying of clean surfaces, can be decisive 
in the further development of electronics. 
This is a highly practical field. 

In the recent experiments in Skylab a very 
remarkable experiment was carried out. Peo- 
ple tried to grow crystals in a gravitationless 
surrounding, and they built the most perfect 
crystals ever produced by human hand, Some 
perfect crystals may be good starting points 
again for electronics. Clean silica crystals in 
which you can insert the appropriate per- 
turbations and impurities could be manu- 
factured in space. Here we have something 
more valuable than gold or diamonds so that 
you might indeed want to go to space to 
obtain it, 

Ladies and gentlemen, where should the 
money come from? Of course from Congress. 
It is very possible that there could be another 
source and that should not diminish our ef- 
forts to persuade our own Congress to go 
ahead, The United States is not alone in the 
world. I have already pointed out that our 
activities in space may be more useful for 
starving people elsewhere than they are in 
the United States. In space an international 
effort is fully justified. Weather predictions 
are needed around the world and if interna- 
tional cooperation is useful in space, inter- 
national cooperation in space may serve as 
a symbol, more practical and more valuable 
than the United Nations. 

This may be a long distance off. But I hear 
that the Germans are beginning to put 
money into space for the simple purpose to 
get more deeply involved in developing tech- 
nologies. Where the Germans go, the Japa- 
nese cannot be far behind. So I wouldn't give 
up. There seems to be another bidder who 
might be unexpected, but at least he has 
some money. I mean the Shah of Iran, who 
is interested in a satellite so as to be better 
informed about what’s going on in neighbor- 
ing countries. (That this is an important 
topic many of you know.) We might have 
bilateral arrangements and surely we might 
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look for multilateral arrangements which are 
the really important ones. 

All of this of course will be immensely 
helped by the shuttle program which will 
allow us to put, at a lower price, many space 
vehicles into orbit for all the purposes I 
described and for very many which I did not. 

But now I would like to look farther 
ahead. We have been to the Moon and we 
got back. We got back rather rapidly and as 
far as I'm concerned, quite unfortunately. 
We should have stayed. We should have es- 
tablished a base on the Moon: a laboratory 
to let some of our students do scientific 
studies on the Moon and get Nobel Prizes, 
in astronomy, about many other subjects. 

Let me mention to you one point that 
Jack Schmitt mentioned to me. It is ex- 
tremely interesting and in a technical sense 
quite relevant. The top few feet of the Moon 
contain hydrogen. Hydrogen atoms, protons, 
coming from the sun have embedded them- 
selves throughout the ages so that from one 
cubic foot of “green cheese” you can get one 
cubic toot of hydrogen gas at normal tem- 
perature and pressure. Now this to my mind 
is extremely important. Oxygen we have 
plenty of on the Moon, water unfortunately 
we don't—at least none has been found. But 
hydrogen has been found and oxygen from 
iron oxides can be obtained relatively easily. 
From the oxygen and hydrogen we then can 
get concentrated power. One place where 
there will not be an energy crisis is the 
Moon. We need not worry about power on 
the Moon, there will be plenty. You even can 
put a refueling station onto the Moon. You 
send up a rocket and you don't carry the 
fuel for the return trip and then your rocket 
can be small and cheap. You refuel and 
come back to Earth and save your rocket. 
This might make the trips so cheap that the 
tourist business even might start. I would 
apply myself for such a trip except that I 
have promised my mother on her 70th birth- 
day that I won't go to the Moon. 

Refueling on the Moon; there is still an- 
other application. To go to the Moon to re- 
fuel puts you into a position where you can 
take off for months, with rockets smaller 
than have been built so far, or at least no 
bigger. The manned exploration of the solar 
system can be made into a reality with exist- 
ing technology. Not today, because we don't 
have the money, not tomorrow because we 
don’t have the lunar bases, but the day after 
tomorrow, not in the distant future. 

I'm afraid I've talked too long. I have 
started with China, I will end with China. I 
have been very much interested in the his- 
tory of science and technology. Why did this 
remarkable mutation, the industrial revolu- 
tion, occur of all places in Europe in the 15th 
century? It would have been hard to predict 
such an event and if somebody predicted it 
he would have located the revolution in 
China. The Chinese discovered silk. They 
built, around the time of Christ, the first 
big canal. The engineering in the Chinese 
wall was outstanding. They invented gun- 
powder, rockets, printing, paper. They in- 
vented the proper use of horses. The harness- 
ing of horses came to Europe from China. 

Why did they fall behind? Why did we 
forge ahead? There was a critical time in the 
15th century when Africa was explored. The 
west coast by the people sent out by Henry 
the Navigator and the east coast by the 
Chinese who came with the monsoons in one 
direction and sailed back with the monsoons 
during the other season. And then the in- 
ternationally minded Tartar dynasty was 
overthrov 1 and the Ming dynasty took over, 
and with t Neo-Confucianism was born. On 
imperial edict the Chinese started to look 
inward. They produced in the Ming period 
the best porcelain ever, the best ancient 
scholars ever, but technology and interest in 
the rest of the world withered. The Ming 
emperors forbade the travel outside China, 
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specifically these expensive, senseless trips 
to some outlandish portion of the world 
which contained nothing but savages. 

Our Ming emperors in the U.S. made a 
similar edict recently. I hope they shall not 
prevail. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR Dr. TELLER’S 

SPEECH 


Q. You’ve talked about applied research 
and the very practical aspects of the space 
program. I wonder what you'd say about the 
more esoteric research—the long range basic 
research, cosmology, neutron stars, black 
holes—what value do you place on that? 

A. The black holes shouldn’t be called 
black holes. The right name for a black hole 
is “boojum.” You don't know what a boojum 
is? Haven't you read Lewis Carroll and the 
hunting of the snark? Haven't you heard of 
the warning to the nephew that if you ever 
encounter a boojum you will never be met 
with again? That’s a black hole: 

I think they exist. They should exist. We 
haven't seen any one yet. But we have seen 
the collapse of a star in a supernova. Then 
dense material is created and we believe oc- 
casionally we can obtain such masses and 
such densities that the gravitational attrac- 
tion becomes so strong that once you are 
in you never get out again, not even if 
you are light. Therefore it is black. There- 
fore it is boojum, 

I think these boojums exist and I hope 
they do. Some of my young friends have been 
telling me that when the universe was made, 
all kinds of strange things happened and 
a lot of small black holes occurred which are 
even more dense and are quite small. No one 
has ever seen such a small black hole, but 
they may be hard to find. Someone has 
claimed that the Russian meteorite of 1908 
was such a black hole and I know that isn’t 
so because if it had been it would have 
caused by far the biggest earthquake in his- 
tory while passing through the earth. Yet 
very small black holes might exist and some 
people are trying to look for them. I certainly 
cannot tell you what good these black holes 
are, except to satisfy my curiosity. And on 
that and on the connected intellectual values 
I would like to put a high price. 

Q. NASA presently has a $3.2 billion 
budget. How much more would you add to it 
to maximize the potential of NASA? 

A. I don’t know what you mean by “maxi- 
mize.” I would think that to get back to at 
least $5 billion would be highly reasonable 
and you realize how insanely modest I am. 
Because after all $5 billion today doesn’t buy 
what $5 billion used to buy. With $5 billion 
we can begin to start making preparations 
for the lunar research centers and then I 
would like to bring in the Shah of Persia and 
others. It should be an international ef- 
fort, but he should ante up. 

Now let me tell you another story. You 
asked the wrong person about the budget. 
Before the Manhattan Project started, a fel- 
low Hungarian, Leo Sziland, wrote a letter, 
actually signed by Einstein that reached the 
President. A meeting was held and at that 
meeting I was asked what is the needed 
budget. And I said that I don't know but 
that one of my friends, Enrico Fermi, who 
couldn’t be present suggested that for the 
first year we should spend on nuclear en- 
ergy $6,000. And that is what we got. My 
friends never forgave me. So I have a record 
for understatement. 

Q. Dr. Teller, I really appreciate your men- 
tion of China because I came from there and 
recently I made a trip and stayed five months 
in Peking. I will tell you something which 
I saw there. They have been able to push 
the frontier of the farming land into the 
desert by a process, which I don’t have time 
to tell you much about, They have been able 
to double their food production in the last 
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ten years. By the old method, carts and 
hands, no automobiles, no trucks. Very small 
help from you. So you can see now what 
others have been doing. We should do more 
to help people and create more food. 

You talked about satellites; I must men- 
tion this fact. They have made use of the 
satellites of ours, not theirs, for predicting 
the weather, everywhere. They have more 
than 30 stations to use satellite pictures and 
to make weather forecasts. We should do bet- 
ter on that. 

A. I am very much in agreement, I would 
like to see all the pictures published. And 
furthermore I would like to tell you one 
more thing about food in China by first tell- 
ing you something that happened in this 
country. In 1963 an American company, the 
Kellogg company, developed a new method 
of making nitrogen based fertilizer. They 
are the biggest and the best today. As far as 
I know at the present time more than half 
of their orders have been placed by the main- 
land Chinese government. I agree with you 
that the Chinese are not in urgent need 
of automobiles but that does not mean they 
are not in urgent need of technology, 

Q. Dr. Teller, in the last few months there’s 
been new talk of a crisis in fundamental 
physics, particle physics. It seems to me we 
have these just about every ten years and 
then we have a new accelerator. 

A. Look, the crisis in energy and the crisis 
in physics are two entirely different things. 
The crisis in energy most of us don't want, 
but the crisis comes. The crisis in physics 
most of us physicists want, but it doesn’t 
come. 

Q. What do you think of gradually open- 
ing up our military intelligence satellites so 
that all of the nations of the world will 
begin to have a warning system of war in 
any place in the world? This topic you have 
written about previously. 

A. I have written about things of that 
kind previously, I have testified before Sen- 
ator Muskie’s committee on secrecy and sci- 
ence and technology, and while I don’t think 
I should answer here your questions I want 
to repeat my public testimony of yesterday, 
and you may draw your conclusions, I have 
four proposals: 

1. Science should not be classified. 

2. Technology may be classified at any level 
for the purpose of national security, but after 
two years this kind of classification must ex- 
pire because the Russians don't even take 
that long to find out our secrets. 

I suggest that the AEC, the DOD, should 
imitate NASA. NASA has introduced a new 
kind of classification which I want to call 
the U.S. Proprietary Classification, similar 
to the company confidential or company 
proprietary classification. This procedure 
does not try to classify big, important things 
but it does classify tricks of the trade. The 
kind of things people abroad, particularly 
the Russians, have difficulty in obtaining. 
We should not rush to support our own 
competitors in trade, and even less in mili- 
tary preparedness. 

This is a low-key and an effective pro- 
cedure. And if government and industry are 
to cooperate, which they must in solving 
the energy crisis, then I- think a similar 
mechanism in the two organizations is 
needed. Secrecy in government didn't work, 
proprietary information in industry works, 
Therefore let the government assume the 
modest low profile of industry and try to 
spread the information where it belongs 
and limit the information from spreading 
where it should not go. 

4. There are a small number of topics, 
an extremely small number of topics, not 
many millions of documents but a few thou- 
sand documents, which have some very spe- 
cial importance and where technical and 
scientific secrets have to be kept. In those 
fields I would keep secrecy and make one 
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man responsible for all of it and he should 
be responsible for a small number of people. 
In this way I hope to get away from the 
unwieldly classification of information 
which does not allow our own people to find 
out what the Russians already know, which 
will not allow that warning be given to a 
country about to be invaded and which 
sometimes even limits us from giving in- 
formation abroad about an impending hur- 
ricane or an impending shortage of food. 

I want to concluce by quoting a remark 
of a really great physicist Nils Bohr who in 
1945 said: “In the cold war one should ex- 
pect that each side should use the weapons 
which it can use best. The best weapon for 
a dictatorship is secrecy, but the best weap- 
on for a democracy is the weapon of open- 
ness.” It is indeed a weapon which will 
lead to faster development of industry and 
defense, which will lead to international 
cooperation, and which will work for peace. 


UNBELIEVABLE FAITH 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House are aware of my 
interest in reaching the time when Amer- 
ica’s vast resources will find a way to 
eradicate or prevent cancer. All too fre- 
quently, we are confronted with com- 
pelling evidence that this goal must be 
sce through a concerted national 
effort. 


Such a case is that of the Brasington 
family, about whom an excellent article 
recently appeared in the Columbus, Ga., 
Ledger. Donna Brasington, a brave sixth 
grader, died a few days ago of leukemia, 
while her mother, who has suffered from 
leukemia for 4 years, remains seriously 
ill. The article follows: 


Gop Gave DONNA UNBELIEVABLE FAITH 
(By Lisa Battle) 


“She wanted a horse, She'd had a pony 
when she was little. She read about horses. 
When she was able to talk, we talked about 
horses. We had planned to get her a horse. 
Of course, we never did.” 

Loving horses was a natural interest for 
Donna Brasington, her sister, Mrs. Rita Riley, 
Says. The sixth grader at Nanikpooh School 
was a Girl Scout, a 4-H member and sang in 
the youth choir at Victory Heights Baptist 
Church. 

“She didn't like to sit still.” 


But since April, Donna spent most of her 
time in bed at Atlanta’s Emory University 
Hospital. She died Saturday of leukemia. 

Donna's sixth floor room was not far from 
her mother’s. Ruth Marie Brasington has suf- 
fered with leukemia for nearly four years 
and is seriously ill, according to Mrs. Riley. 

On the night of May 9, Donna and Rita’s 
father, Columbus contractor James Kirby 
Brasington, 48, got up from his cot near his 
daughter's bed to give her cough medicine 
and had a fatal heart attack. Donna had been 
suffering intensely for weeks. ‘He couldn’t 
bear it. His heart was just breaking.” 

Donna was shocked and hurt over her fa- 
ther’s death but her “tremendous faith” kept 
her from being completely overwhelmed, 
her sister says. 

“She just seemed to accept God 100 per 
cent. She would witness to people visiting 
her in the hospital and say, ‘God’s with me, 
I'm all right.’ She had the same faith that he 
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(her father) would be all right, that he was 
going to be with God. 

“There were times she was very scared, We 

never told her she had leukemia. I think may- 
be I didn’t want to face it. You feel so con- 
fused at such times and don’t know what to 
say.” 
The dark-haired young woman, mother of 
two small daughters, took care of Donna dur- 
ing Mrs, Brasington’s periodic hospitaliza- 
tions over the past several years. She was 
with Donna “almost constantly,” during her 
three months at Emory. 

Despite Donna’s suffering—she had recur- 
rent chills and fever and hemorrhages— 
she never cried. But at one point, she 
asked “Why, God, why does this have to 
be?” Then she said to me, “Sister, I know 
I did the wrong thing. You shouldn’t ask 
God why. There’s a reason for me being in 
this hospital. She died saying ‘The Lord's 
Prayer.” 

Donna was the only child on the floor and 
a favorite with the patients, all of whom 
had cancer or leukemia, her sister recalls. 
When her long brown hair was cut in a 
shag, some of the patients wheeled their 
chairs to her door, eager to see the new look. 

“I told everybody about the love Donna 
gave people on that floor. They drew faith 
and strength from her.” 

Mrs. Riley was to take her mother to 
Emory today following Donna’s funeral here 
Tuesday. The death of her father and sister 
and her mother’s long illness have been 
experiences “I never thought I could bear.” 
Yet they “have brought me closer to God. 

“God has given me unbelievable strength. 
You don’t really know how much He'll help 
you until you have to depend on Him.” She 
speaks of the help of family, doctors, nurses, 
@ young chaplain and various friends (a 
Marie Brasington Fund was started Tuesday 
at First National Bank) as being from God. 
“I believe God sends these people. 

“The young chaplain ...cried with me... 
prayed with me... held my hand... held 
Donna’s hand .. . then he'd go to mother’s 
room, He was there when we needed him.” 
The chaplain is from New York, at Emory 
only for the summer—‘just like God sent 
him to be with us.” 

Mrs. Riley says she prayed a long time 
that Donna would live, then asked God 
“to take her if He wasn’t going to heal her. 

“But God did answer my prayer. In a real 
sense she has been healed. She’s alive in a 
way I can't understand.” 

The young Fortson woman wants to help 
other people diagnosed hopelessly ill now 
that she knows what their lives are like. 
“They're hurting. Their lives are not normal. 
They live such a sad life, so heartbreaking. 
If people would give of their time, of them- 
selves, They need people to talk to them, to 
be with them, not just money. 

“People should try to help anyway they 
can. I hope I can do more now that I know 
their need.” 


THE REVOLUTION IN WARFARE: 
THE COMPUTER IMPACT 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, we are going 
through difficult and trying times in 
this country and at least partial blame 
for the problem lies in Congress’ inability 
to assert itself in terms of its constitu- 
tional mandate as a separate, equal 
branch of our Government charged with 
the responsibilities of regulating foreign 
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trade. For too long now we have operated 
as a rubberstamp in this city for all of 
the trade policies that the boys at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue dream 
up. And recently the golden boy of all 
those boys, Dr. Kissinger, has taken to 
moving right into the realm of foreign 
trade as a supplement to his foreign 
policy programs. All that we are getting 
out of the mix is confusion and a horribly 
convoluted, disorganized, and unbal- 
anced trade policy. 

For that reason a bipartisan group has 
sponsored H.R. 15657, the National Pro- 
tection Act amendments to the Export, 
Administration Act of 1969. 

The amendments will go a long way in 
reasserting the responsibilities of this 
Congress to put an end to this abuse of 
the fundamental powers of the Secretary 
of State. 

I have several other concerns apart 
from the obvious one of our congression- 
al responsibilities, however. A very basic 
question can be asked here: Are we ex- 
porting technological and strategic ma- 
terials or are we simply selling prototypes 
to the Soviets, to be suddenly made 
aware of the folly involved in such short- 
sighted practices. First of all, it is a 
dangerous thing indeed to give the Rus- 
sians the various capabilities in tech- 
nology that they presently lack. This is 
of prime strategic consideration. But 
there is also the consideration to be made 
secondarily in conjunction with the sub- 
sequent losses to be suffered by business 
and labor if the Soviet desire for proto- 
types proves to be of economic, and not 
strategic motivation. 

These amendments will protect US. 
labor and industry from purposefully un- 
fair Communist competition. While it is 
true that our labor force is among the 
best paid in the world, and cur industrial 
might the strongest, there are indica- 
tions that recent trade policy has tended 
to undermine these statuses in favor of 
détente agreements. And with the ad- 
vantage of our technological advances 
and the presence of a near-slave labor 
system in Russia the Soviets may very 
well be successful in their attempts. 

Already my good friend and colleague 
in the Senate, Henry Jackson, has 
warned us of the inherent dangers in 
such naive dealings with a country of 
the recent reputation of the Soviet 
Union. 

I applaud any chance whereby we 
might get to know the Russians better 
in order that we might get along with 
them better. 

But I do not think that any rush to 
détente in the various forms that the 
present administration practices is any 
indication of the stability of such a 
course of action. And I definitely am sure 
that these various technological exports, 
whether detrimental to our strategic 
outlook or to our economic outlook are 
poor judgments and should be con- 
trolled in whatever way we can control 
them, 

It is time that some basic judgments 
were made by this Congress and I feel 
that this amendment will begin to exert 
our responsibility to that better judg- 
ment. 

I commend to your attention a very 
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timely argument in support of the Na- 
tional Protection Act, as published in 
the July 20, 1974, issue of Human Events. 
The author, Miles Costick, makes some 
very cogent points in opposition to any 
continuance of technological trading 
with the Soviets. 
The article follows: 
THE REVOLUTION IN WARFARE: THE COMPUTER 
IMPACT 


(By Miles M. Costick) 


At the outset, let me say that we are con- 
cerned lest the present detente euphoria mis- 
lead us into lowering our guard toward the 
Communist world. Consequently, we must 
recognize that a crucial element in our inter- 
national relations is the maintenance of a 
margin of military advantage through pos- 
session of a number of sophisticated tech- 
nologies. 

The field of computers provides a prime 
example. A great many modern weapons 
systems depend on computers, and in the 
technology of their production and their 
application in combination with systems in- 
tegration we are, by conservative estimate, 
about 15 years ahead of the Soviets. It is 
not that they cannot make computers. The 
fact is that they have a computer industry 
with substantal logic design capability and 
one to some extent able to supply the 
most critical military requirements. 

What the Soviets lack is the ability to build 
large numbers of highly reliable sophisticated 
machines, to provide related equipment and 
follow-on support, and “naked” technology: 
i.e., technology as such and not that em- 
bodied in a machine. 

In October 1973, Control Data Corp. an- 
nounced its signing with the USSR Council 
of Ministers for Sciences and Technology 
of a 10-year agreement for technical “co- 
operation” in developing and manufacturing 
advanced computing equipment. 

The Soviets said a key purpose of this 
agreement would be “econometric modeling 
and management of the Soviet economy.” 
American sources in Moscow put the ulti- 
mate worth of the agreement at about $500 
million. 

Admittedy, the United States must redress 
its foreign trade imbalances of recent years. 
It is my contention, however, that such du- 
biously profitable ventures as this help the 
Soviets plan what could become our eyen- 
tual destruction. 

The unusual enthusiasm with which Mos- 
cow announced the signing of this com- 
puter contract was, in itself, quite revealing. 
It was in marked contrast to the bland, gen- 
eral announcement disseminated by Control 
Data. 

Working through TASS, the official Soviet 
news agency, the Kremlin leaders volun- 
teered the information that Control Data and 
Soviet tracking organizations had main- 
tained “commercial ties ... for over six 
years.” The TASS announcement in English 
on Oct. 23, 1973, states that “the Control 
Data Corp. is the first American firm to have 
signed with the Soviet State Committee an 
agreement for scientific-technical coopera- 
tion for a period of 10 years. 

“The agreement envisages joint work in 
designing most up-to-date computers, com- 
puter peripheral equipment (magnetic 
tapes), systems of information processes, and 
communication and also software (language 
and instructions to tell the computer what 
to do) for such systems.” 

Furthermore, the TASS announcement 
went on to reveal that ... “talks are on the 
way on the sale of high-speed ‘Cyber’ elec- 
tronic computers.” 

This raised eyebrows in some of Wash- 
ington’s more sensitive sanctums, U.S. of- 
ficials, as well as some Control Data officials, 
were surprised that TASS announced any 
dialogue on the Cyber System. Cyber is an 
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extremely sensitive topic. It is a very high- 
speed, large-volume, third- or fourth-gener- 
ation scientific computer which processes 94 
Million bits of information per second, or 
even more. 

Only eight to 10 such installations exist. 
Typical installations belong to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, U.S. Air Force, NASA, 
and National Security Agency. 

Considerable confusion exists regarding the 
strategic importance of computers. Many an- 
alysts point out that numerous other tech- 
nologies are revolutionizing warfare. For ex- 
ample: giros, lasers, nucleonics, metallurgy 
and propulsion. 

Yet, in one way or another, all tech- 
nologies including the computer technologies 
themselves, are dependent on computers. For 
example, our Iliac IV, which is the key fa- 
cility of the large computer network run by 
the Advance Research Projects Agency (be- 
longs to NASA), the world’s most advanced 
computer, was built with the help of several 
other large computers. 

In short, today’s emerging technologies are 
as dependent on computers as the technol- 
ogies of the first industrial and military 
revolution were related to energy. Further- 
more, computers, lasers and nucleonics are 
inter-related. 

Without computers, modern weapons sys- 
tems could not be built, integrated, tested. 
deployed, kept combat-ready and operated. 
In fact, weapons such as missiles, aircraft, 
tanks and submarines incorporate computers, 
as part of their armament. Avionics are in- 
trinsically computer-linked. So is missile 
accuracy. MIRVing missile heads is impos- 
sible without computers. Helicopters used 
against tanks are provided with computers 
and computer links to obtain the real-time 
information needed for effective battlefield 
inaction. 

In brief, there are no modern weapons 
systems that are not vitally dependent upon 
high-speed computers. A number of strategic 
missions are centered on high-performance 
computers: e.g. early warning systems, com- 
mand-control-communications (C-3), all 
command control problems, anti-ballistic 
missiles defense, anti-submarine warfare, 
space operations and several branches of in- 
telligence. 

Simply stated, computers are not just swift 
calculating machines. They are entire sys- 
tems. They include memory stores and test- 
ing and correcting mechanisms that include, 
also, peripheral equipment such as display 
units, input and output links, communica- 
tions and “software” (instructions for com- 
puter what to do); ie., old and new installa- 
tions. 

The big operational structures such as mis» 
sile force or the meteorological or hydrologi- 
cal service must have several large general- 
purpose computers and special computers 
feeding the general-purpose machines, They 
also require field computers aboard mobile 
units such as ships, airplanes, missiles and 
space vehicles. 

For example, in the Apollo Program a fairly 
large computer is carried in the Saturn 
booster. One is housed in the command 
spacecraft; two are attached to the lunar 
module. The launch site has a large com- 
puter installation. The vast tracking system 
contains many smaller and several large com- 
puters. Mission control has still another large 
installation. The Earth Resource Technology 
(ERT) program would be useless without 
computers to handle and “enhance” the in- 
puts from the diverse sensors aboard the 
satellite. 

The actual dismantling of export controls 
began during 1972. The Office of Export Con- 
trol staff was reduced from 206 to 138. Also 
reduced was the list of commodities em- 
bargoed for strategic reasons for export to 
the Soviet Union and other Communist-ruled 
countries. 

Since October 1972, the Commerce Depart- 
ment has removed export restrictions on all 
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but 70 of the 550 items once on that embargo 
list. At the same time, the Commerce De- 
partment has created a new bureau under its 
jurisdiction—the Bureau for East-West 
Trade with a staff of 150 people. 

The Bureau for East-West Trade has three 
offices abroad: in Vienna, with 50 employes, 
Warsaw and Moscow. The purpose of the 
Bureau for East-West Trade is to actively 
promote commercial relations with the So- 
viet Union, its satellites and Red China. In 
addition, the United States has surprised its 
allies by actively seeking exemptions to re- 
strictions jointly set by the countries in its 
own defense network. 

In August 1972, the Congress’ response 
prodded by the White House ordered the 
embargo list to be reviewed. This was in con- 
nection with the passage of the “Equal Ex- 
port Opportunity Act.” Commerce officials 
alleged that the review brought the unilater- 
al American controls into line with the less 
extensive controls of “COCOM,” the Coordi- 
nating Committee, the latter consisted of 
Japan and all the NATO countries except 
Ireland. 

A Paris-datelined New York Times report 
of July 14, 1973, said: "The U.S., which used 
to be the main force pressing Western Euro- 
peans to outlaw a number of items for ex- 
port to Communist countries on strategic 
grounds, is now pushing for more exceptions 
to the ban list. 

“The about-face in the American position 
came about last January 1, it was learned 
from U.S. officials dealing with East-West 
Trade in Vienna. Now, when the Coordinat- 
ing Committee for the Western Allies Trade 
Embargo Committee meets, the American 
sources say, the U.S. is the major seeker for 
clearance of new types of products it can sell 
to the East. 

“COCOM was intended to make sure that 
Strategic goods did not leak through to the 
East as a result of competition among con- 
cerns in different Western countries. Two 
reviews of the forbidden list have been made 
recently. They reduced the number of banned 
items from many hundreds down to what 
was described as ‘less than 50.’ ‘We no longer 
use the shot-gun approach,’ S. Douglas Mar- 
tin of the American East-West Trade Center 
in Vienna said recently. ‘We don’t ban whole 
categories of items, Our job here is not to 
enforce control," 

Examples of commodities which have been 
removed from the embargo list include: ve- 
hicles for carrying liquified gases; parts and 
accessories for certain kinds of helicopters; 
video tape recording equipment; some com- 
puters and semi-conductors, satellite com- 
munications equipment; industrial pumps; 
cathode ray tubes; some kinds of transistors; 
various kinds of quality control machinery; 
Taw materials such as tungsten and titanium; 
navigation aids; and some explosives. 

According to the Washington Post of 
Noy. 14, 1973, a highly placed U.S. official 
said: “If the U.S. goes too strong in delisting, 
the whole COCOM fabric could come apart!” 

The present U.S. list is still lengthy. It 
contains a wide variety of chemicals (rocket 
boosters in which we hold a signficant lead 
over the Soviet Union), metals, adhesives 
and electronics, equipment used mainly in 
chemical warfare agents, rocketry and mili- 
tary aircraft. 

On paper, most computer technology is 
Still restricted. But the U.S. has sold a vari- 
ety of computers and computer hardware to 
a number of Communist nations. Decisions 
on which computers to let the Soviets buy 
Seem to be marked by a latitude which de- 
tente buffs call judgment and which experts 
call “‘ad-hockery.” 

Wade B. Holland, editor of Rand Corpora- 
tion’s Soviet Cybernetics Review put it this 
way in Science, Vol. 183, Feb. 8, 1974: 

“There are no rigid standards. Getting a 
license to export depends on how much 
weight you can throw or whether your tim- 
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ing is right, like if Nixon has just made a 
visit to Moscow.” 

In 1972 the Commerce and State Depart- 
ments approved the export of 164 Centalign- 
B precision grinding machines. Just before 
the presidential election, Nicholas Leyds, 
general manager of the Bryant Chucking 
Grinder Co. of Springfield, Vt., announced & 
contract with the Soviets for 164 Centalign- 
B machines capable of finishing precision 
miniature ball bearings to tolerances of 
25th-millionth of a inch. The U.S. reportedly 
never owned more than 77 of these machines. 

Ball bearings are an integral part of many 
weapons systems, there is no substitute. The 
entire Soviet ball bearing production capa- 
bility is of Western origin. All Soviet tanks 
and military vehicles run on bearings manu- 
factured on Western equipment or on copies 
of Western equipment. 

All Soviet missiles and related systems, in- 
cluding guidance systems have bearings 
manufactured on Western equipment or on 
Soviet duplicates of this equipment. Bryant 
Chucking Grinder Co. has been a major sup- 
plier of ball bearings processing equipment 
to the Soviet Union, 

“Upon purchase, in 1972, of 164 Bryant 
precision grinding machines, Anatoliy I. Kos- 
tousov, minister of the Machine Tool Indus- 
try in the Soviet Union, said they had waited 
12 years for these machines, which included 
mostly the banned models: “We are using 
more and more instruments of all kinds and 
our needs for bearings for these instruments 
is very great. In all, we need to manufacture 
five times more bearings than 12 years ago.” 

That makes sense—the Soviets have five 
times more missiles than they did 12 years 
ago. (National Suicide, Antony C. Sutton, 
Arlington House, 1973, pp. 100.) 

My inquiry with a Defense Department 
source regarding the Bryant equipment and 
precision miniature ball bearings resulted in 
the following reply: “They are the key to our 
highly accurate, miniaturized ICBM guid- 
ance systems and the MIRVing of our wer- 
heads.” 

Recent reports about agreements signed 
by General Dynamics Corp. with the Soviet 
State Committee for Science and Technology 
are also disturbing. The five-year agreement 
for scientific and technological cooperation 
covers such defense-related fields as ships 
and ship building, telecommunications 
equipment, asbestos mining and processing, 
commercial and special purpose aircraft, 
computer-operated microfilm equipment and 
navigation and water buoys. 

Similarly upsetting: the Fairchild Corp. 
deal with Communist Poland for sale of U.S. 
integrated circuit technology used exten- 
sively in modern weapons systems and in 
third-generation computers. 

The February 1974 issue of Armed Forces 
Journal International reports that the So- 
viets are asking major U.S. aerospace firms 
(Boeing, Lockheed and McDonald-Douglas) 
to sell them, on a major scale, the manufac- 
turing technology and managerial expertise 
to build wide-bodied commercial jet liners. 
This is but one of a series of recent deals 
that bring to a head the issue: How far 
should the United States go in cultivating 
new “trade” relations with the Soviet Union? 

Where do we draw the line between com- 
mercial technology and military or strategic 
technology in our exports to the Soviet 
Union? 

Firms now being asked to supply Moscow 
with a full range of technical know-how to 
bulld jumbo jets are the same firms build- 
ing most of our military aircraft. It would be 
challenging, to say the least, for these firms 
to develop a major aviation complex for the 
USSR without some compromise of our own 
security. 

Jumbo jets are the primary aviation in 
which U.S. industry holds unchallenged 
domination in world markets. It makes no 
sense to ship our technology to our self- 
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declared adversary, thereby giving him the 
ability to disrupt markets, wage economic 
warfare and inflict damage upon the United 
States’ economic welfare. The word for this 
is “suicide.” 


PUBLIC CITIZENS VISITORS 
CENTER 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to submit the following ad- 
denda for the Members’ roster of items 
for visiting constituents. I am particu- 
larly delighted to offer this article be- 
cause Ralph Nader is a constituent of 
mine; Patricia Brooks, the writer, is 
based in my State of Connecticut, and 
the subject—the Public Citizens Visitors 
Center—is an especially timely one and 
will, no doubt, prove helpful to visitors 
to the Washington scene. 

[From the New York Times, July 28, 1974] 

INSIDE WASHINGTON WITH RALPH NADER 

(By Patricia Brooks) 


“So many visitors to Washington walk past 
all the famous monuments in lockstep, eyes 
glazed over. They get no sense of the dy- 
namic things going on around them, things 
that are going to shape their lives. We're 
trying to clue them in on the action.” 

Fay Mauro speaking. She's the director of 
the Public Citizens Visitors Center, a new 
enterprise of Ralph Nader, the consumer ad- 
vocate, devoted to helping tourists see the 
real sights behind the sites in the nation's 
capital. It opened late this spring in a mod- 
est storefront at 1200 15th Street N.W., just 
down the road a piece from the White House, 
and thus far it has corraled only a few hun- 
dred visitors a week—a negligible fraction 
of the 19 million expected to stream into 
Washington this year. But if the House 
Judiciary Committee recommends a bill of 
impeachment, and if the full House of Rep- 
resentatives debates the issue, the yolun- 
teers at the Visitors Center expect to have 
their hands full dispensing free information, 
advice and assistance. That's exactly the 
kind of action the center hopes to clue 
visitors in on. 

The earnest intent of the center is evident 
in its weekly calendar, a four-page compen- 
dium of Washington happenings of con- 
sumer, civil, political, ecological and cultural 
interest. Copies are distributed to hotels 
and motels in the District of Columbia, to 
the Convention and Visitors Bureau (“They 
tell you how to spend your money, but not 
how to spend your time,” says Fay Mauro), 
to the Smithsonian Institution and other 
places where tourists gather, Some examples 
of listings in the calendar. 

Events of Special Interest. Programs at 
the Visitors Center starring the deputy di- 
rector of the Federal Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs . . . or with a member of the Capitol 
Hill News Service on how the press covers 
Congress .. . or with lobbyists . .. or with 
someone from the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration on the energy crisis. ; 

A STOP AT THE PENTAGON 

Tours and Visits Recommended. A stop at 
the Pentagon with “special briefings for small 
groups” ...a tour of the Agricultural Re- 
search Science Center, “a ‘must’ for green 
thumb gardeners” ... a visit to the God- 
dard Space Flight Center (Note: 45 min. 
driving time involved—but worth it!’’). 
Some of the off-beaten-track tours require 
appointments, which the Visitors Center 
offers to arrange. 
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Congressional Hearings of “Special Inter- 
est” “An agricultural commitee hearing 
may sound like dulisville,” says Fay Mauro. 
“But when you get Cabinet officers testify- 
ing about the economy before the Senators 
who are going to write the laws for change, 
it can be damn exciting!" The subjects apt 
to be considered of “special interest” in- 
clude regulatory agencies such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, governmental secrecy 
protection of individual rights, or even hear- 
ings chaired by a prominent Senator or Rep- 
resentative known for his interest in con- 
sumer or public-interest affairs. 

The Visitors Center itself is a pocketsize 
rectangle of a room staffed by young and 
enthusiastic volunteers who encourage you 
to take without charge any or all of the 
diverse pamphlets stacked neatly on tables. 
The pamphlets cover such topics as energy, 
consumer news in Spanish as well as Eng- 
lish, the schedule of Smithsonian events, 
historical data on impeachment and infor- 
mation on salmonella and food poisoning, 
nursing home care, acupuncture and—not 
surprising considering the center's guiding 
light—all you'll ever want to know about 
automobile safety belts. 


FREE MOVIES 


There is a tiny adjunct to the Visitors 
Center on the third floor of the same build- 
ing, where free movies of public interest are 
shown three times a day. The films are 
shorts, many from the National Film Board 
of Canada, on a variety of subjects: grass 
roots activism, abuse of the environment, 
economic exploitation. 

Also available upstairs are the Nader re- 
ports on all Congressional voting records, 
handy if you plan to call on your Congress- 
man. The center will also help you contact 
your Senator or Representative. “If a group 
comes in,” one volunteer explained, “and 
wants to see their Senator on a specific issue 
or problem, Fay Mauro tries to help set up 
an appointment, if not with the Senator, at 
least with his legislative aide,” And the cen- 
ter will point you in the right direction if 
you want to see your Congressman in action. 
Volunteers will look up the committees he’s 
on, check the schedule and send you off to 
the hearing where you can see him function, 
or not function, as the case may be. 

A look at the center’s guest book indicates 
that the 350 or so weekly visitors come 
from all over the United States, with a 
handful from Europe. In general, they seem 
to be people whose political consciousness 1s 
raised, though the 16-year-old high school 
boy manning the desk says, “We do get a few 
who just come in for the free bus maps.” 

I accompanied a small group from the Visi- 
tors Center one morning to the Dirksen Of- 
fice Building of the Senate. A young woman 
from Florida, waiting in line to be admitted 
to the large hearing room where the Senate 
Judiciary Committee was hearing witnesses 
on the appointment of Earl Silbert as United 
States Attorney, said: “I used to wonder when 
I took the guided tour of Congress why so 
few of the Congressmen were on the fioor. 
The tour guide implied they were all goofing 
off. I've been learning at the Visitors Cen- 
ter about all the hearings our Representa- 
tives have to go to.” 

A college student at George Washington 
University said, “When I first came to Wash- 
ington, I thought you had to have ‘pull’ to 
get into hearings. Now I know it’s just 
stamina. The popular hearings have thick 
lines from 9:30 on. But if you persevere, 
you usually get in for some of the action 
before the hearing ends at noon. Afternoon 
hearings genérally are even easier to get 
into.” 

This was an “action” hearing. Henry Peter- 
son, Assistant Attorney General, was the first 
scheduled witness. The hearing was to begin 
at 10:30. It was only 10 A.M. and the line 
already stretched halfway down the long hall. 
As members of the Judiciary Committee 
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strode down the hall, the television crews 
primed themselves to interview the super- 
stars—Sam Ervin, Ted Kennedy, Peterson— 
while Senators Tunney, Hart, Hruska, even 
Chairman Eastland, drifted by unheralded. 
At the hearing itself, Henry Peterson ex- 
ploded at Sam Ervin, slammed the table re- 
peatedly, and the audience gobbled the scene 
greedily. 

Ralph Nader, at the press conference that 
Officially opened the Visitors Center May 14, 
was asked, “Why will tourists bother com- 
ing here to get information about Congress, 
the Supreme Court and regulatory agencies’ 
hearings? That doesn’t sound like much fun.” 

Nader replied: “It depends on one’s defini- 
tion of fun. One definition is not being bored. 
We hope to offer visitors a chance to make 
their stay in Washington more meaningful 
than a Gray Line Tour.” 

The Public Citizens Visitors Center (tel: 
202-659-9053) is open from 9 A.M, to 5 P.M. 
Mondays through Fridays, 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Saturdays and closed Sundays. The center's 
calendar states that it is “a free non-profit 
facility open to everyone and funded entirely 
by contributions.” A discreet money box ac- 
cepts visitors’ donations, but much of the 
rent is paid by Nader’s Public Citizens Or- 
ganization, which in turn, of course, is funded 
by contributions. i 

Much of the material avallable at the Visi- 
tors Center could be obtained elsewhere by 
diligent bird-dogging. The daily Congres- 
sional hearings, for instance, are listed in 
The Washington Post. But the Nader Center 
is an unusual one-stop facility that wraps 
up all kinds of information of general public 
interest. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES MARKET 
BOARD 


HON. W. S. (BILL) STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Commerce and Finance 
may shortly be taking up consideration 
of H.R. 5050 which provides, among 
other things, for the establishment of a 
national securities market system—an 
electronic link-up of the stock exchanges 
with the over-the-counter market. This 
will be accomplished primarily by a com- 
posite quotation and transactional tape 
which will allow investors to buy and sell 
at the best possible prices no matter 
where they occur throughout the system. 

Although Congress and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission appear com- 
mitted to seeing the implementation of 
the central market concept, there is as 
yet no consensus within either the in- 
dustry or Congress as to how the national 
securities market system should develop, 
who should or should not participate, 
and how it should be regulated. All these 
are extremely important questions, and 
the way in which Congress answers them 
will have a significant impact on the 
viability of the securities industry, the 
corporations raising capital through the 
equity markets, and the public investors 
who directly or indirectly commit their 
funds to the growth of America’s pub- 
licly owned companies. 

One of the answers, which I submit- 
ted to the subcommittee several months 
ago in the form of a discussion proposal, 
is to create a self-regulatory body, a 
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National Securities Market Board. By 
delegating to the Board regulatory au- 
thority over key elements of the national 
market system—composite quotation and 
transactional tape—both industry and 
the public would be assured of maximum 
involvement in developing, operating, 
and regulating the system. 

The Board would also introduce a 
greater degree of flexibility into the sys- 
tem’s regulatory framework. Subject to 
SEC and congressional oversight, the 
Board would be in a position to react 
quickly and in the public interest to day- 
to-day management and regulatory 
problems while also being in a position to 
evaluate the system and anticipate prob- 
lems without waiting on Congress for en- 
abling legislation. There is much talk 
about the “evolution” of the national 
market system, but no one really knows 
what this evolution will entail. It would 
seem that a self-regulatory body for the 
system would be in a unique position to 
guide the system’s evolution. 

A third advantage is the clear delinea- 
tion of regulatory responsibility for the 
national market system. The Board 
would not add another regulatory layer; 
rather it would prevent the occurrence of 
either overlapping self-regulatory re- 
sponsibilities or a void of self-regulatory 
authority. My bill would accomplish this 
by providing that the exchanges and the 
National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers would continue to perform those self- 
regulatory functions not performed by 
the Board. The Board would only have 
jurisdiction over: First, the criteria for 
determining the eligibility of securities 
to be traded within the system and sec- 
ond, the criteria governing and regulat- 
ing a consolidated transactional report- 
ing system and a composite quotation 
system. 

Before briefly summarizing the bill’s 
provisions, it should be pointed out that 
I am introducing the proposal in bill form 
only to facilitate the solicitation of com- 
ments. I plan to offer the bill as an 
amendment to title VI of committee 
print No. 1 of H.R. 5050, if that is the 
vehicle chosen by the subcommittee for 
markup. 

In reviewing and commenting on this 
proposal, I would encourage interested 
parties to focus on: First, the need for a 
self-regulatory body for the national se- 
curities market system, an industry 
board with public representation, and 
second, the areas of the system over 
which the self-regulatory body should be 
granted jurisdiction in order to insure 
that the system operates smoothly, in 
the public interest, and with an eye to- 
ward future needs. After these major 
substantive points are addressed, then 
I think it would be helpful to comment 
on other provisions such as how many 
Board members there should be, how 
they should be elected, who they should 
represent, et cetera. 

We are fast approaching the imple- 
mentation of key elements of the na- 
tional securities market system. I would 
hope that if there is no consensus over 
other matters, there would at least be 
consensus on the need to stop haggling 
over who would have veto power and 
who should receive special privileges in 
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the system. I would also hope that this 
proposal coupled with agreements al- 
ready hammered out on important pro- 
visions of H.R. 5050 would be recognized 
as positive steps in the direction of de- 
signing the new system before it designs 
itself in an ad hoc fashion to the possible 
detriment of the industry, listed corpora- 
tions, public investors, and the Nation’s 
capital markets. 
EXPLANATION 


The bill adds a new section, section 
15B, to the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. Subsections (a) and (b) of the new 
section attempts to indicate the nature 
of a national securities market system 
and to specify what may be some of its 
components. Subsection (a) contains 
certain findings concerning the country’s 
capital markets and the need to develop 
a national securities market system, in- 
cluding a national self-regulatory body 
to govern and operate the system sub- 
ject to SEC oversight and regulation. 

Subsection (b) directs the SEC to take 
all steps as may be authorized by the new 
section to establish such a system, and 
the subsection states that such a system 
shall include, at a minimum, a transac- 
tional reporting system, a composite 
quotation system, and, until such time 
as the self-regulatory body is effectively 
established, rules to establish criteria for 
securities to be qualified for trading in 
the system. 

Subsection (c) provides that the SEC 
must appoint a National Market Board 
at least 3 years after the enactment of 
the Securities Acts Amendments of 
1974—H.R. 5050. The SEC may defer 
appointment of the Board for periods up 
to 2 years, but such periods must not 
exceed a total of 4 additional years from 
the 3-year time period. In deferring the 
appointment of the Board, the SEC must 
give Congress prior notice and state its 
reasons therefor. 

Subsection (d) states that the SEC 
must appoint 15 members to the Board 
who will be reasonably representative of 
registered exchanges and national se- 
curities associations; likely classes of 
participants in the system—securities in- 
formation processors, marketmakers, 
specialists, and brokers and dealers— 
investors; the public; and other persons 
as the Commission may deem appropri- 
ate. 

Subsection (e) gives the appointed 
Board 1 year within which time to file 
with the SEC a proposed constitution 
and rules which must provide for, among 
other things, fair and equitable pro- 
cedures for the election of successors to 
members of the Board reasonably repre- 
sentative of the persons identified in 
subsection (d). 

Subsection (f) provides that the SEC 
must approve or require modifications of 
the proposed constitution and rules 120 
days after the filing, or within such 
longer period of time as the SEC deter- 
mines necessary, after providing inter- 
ested parties with an opportunity for 
oral or written comments. 

Subsection (g) delineates the Board’s 
area of jurisdiction. The Board’s rules 
shall: First, establish criteria for deter- 
mining the eligibility of securities to be 
traded within the system; and second, 
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establish criteria governing and regu- 
lating a consolidated transactional re- 
porting system and a composite quota- 
tion system. 

Subsection (h) gives the SEC respon- 
sibility for promulgating rules to assure 
the fair and equitable treatment of all 
participants in the system and to coordi- 
nate functions among the various mar- 
kets comprising the system. 

Subsection (i) prohibits any securi- 
ties exchange or securities association 
from maintaining or enforcing any rule 
or any action that would be inconsistent 
with the rules promulgated pursuant to 
subsections (g) and (h). 

Subsection (j) provides that the SEC 
will have the same authority with re- 
spect to the Board, its constitution, and 
its rules and amendments thereto as the 
SEC has with respect to registered se- 
curities exchanges and securities associa- 
tions on the day after enactment of the 
Securities Acts Amendments of 1974. 

Finally, subsection (k) gives the Board 
authority to assess participants in the 
system reasonable fees to finance to cost 
of the Board’s operations and to contract 
with suppliers and operators of equip- 
ment needed to perform the appropriate 
functions of the system. 


LOANS FOR VETERANS 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, for the first 
time in our 200-year history, American 
soldiers have returned home not to 
cheers, and trumpets, but rather only to 
the closed eyes and ears of a nation 
that grew tired of the Vietnam war. Our 
colleague, Mr. Murrpxy of New York, has 
opened his eyes and has seen one of the 
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major needs of the Vietnam era veter- 
ans—money; money to start or improve 
his business. 


Mr. Murpuy’s bill, of which I am a 
cosponsor, will not only raise the loan 
ceiling from $2,500 to $30,000 but further 
it will make all veterans eligible for these 
loans..To date, young veterans, or those 
who have served in our Armed Forces 
since January 31, 1955, have been ex- 
cluded from eligibility for small busi- 
ness loans. This bill would correct this 
injustice. 


Mr. Speaker, the Vietnam war may not 
have been our most popular war. How- 
ever, we should not turn our backs, nor 
our budget, to the millions of America’s 
former service men and women. They 
were there when called on, and if is our 
national and humanitarian duty to come 
now to their aid. 

I introduce the following editorial from 
El Diario, La Prensa, the fine bilingual 
newspaper in my city on Mr. Murpxy’s 
bill for the further information of my 
colleagues: 

LOANS FOR VETERANS 


It does seem often that veterans are a 
separate oppressed minority. Many feel that 
the only time they are in the newpapers is 
when someone with military experience hi- 
jacks a plane, robs a bank or goes out on a 
killing spree. In the nation’s haste to forget 
its wars, the veteran has been left alone, 
alone to grapple with his particular problem: 
trying to get back the chance to enter the 
mainstream he lost when he answered the 
call of his country. 

Especially poignant is the case of the Viet- 
nam Vet. After other American wars, vet- 
erans came home as victors, full of tales of 
glory. But not the Viet veteran: Wrong war. 
Wrong generation. Wrong ending. There were 
no heroes this time. In 1970, a study found 
that the Vietnam veteran is in much worse 
shape than his World Wars I and II counter- 
parts. 

Coming to the aid of the forgotten veteran, 
Congressman John Murphy (D.-N.Y.) has 
now introduced a bill that would really aid 
the ex-soldiers in their struggle to carve out 
a future for themselves. The bill would pro- 
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vide for a new program for veterans to ob- 
tain business loans. 

“Our veterans—the Congressman stated— 
are a valuable asset to any community, Their 
desire to own their own business must be 
encouraged. The legislation I have intro- 
duced will add the needed momentum to get 
veterans back into their community.” 

Congressman Murphy went on to say that 
“Veterans who want to obtain loans to start 
their own business, or improve an existing 
business, have been fighting a lot of red tape. 
With the introduction of my new bill, I hope 
to raise the limits on the amount the vet- 
eran can borrow.” 

Right now the Business Loan Program of 
the Veterans Administration is foundering. 
Loans are heard to obtain, and when granted, 
the maximum amount that a veteran can 
receive is approximately $2,500: Now, this is 
chickenfeed in these times of brutal, run- 
away inflation. 

Congressman Murphy's new bill would 
raise the loan limit to $30,000, Of this 
amount, not more than $20,000 shall be used 
for purchases of construction, repairs, or im- 
provements of lands and buildings. Not more 
than $10,000 is to be used for repair or im- 
provement to equipment or stock. 

“The most important part of my bill—Mr, 
Murphy added—is the fact that for the first 
time all veterans will be eligible to obtain 
these loans. Up until this time there was a 
discrimination against the young veteran.” 
(Veterans who have served after January 31, 
1955 have not, up until now, been eligible to 
obtain a small business loan.) 

The Congressman stated that this inequity 
must be resolved: "These men answered the 
same call to serve their country as did the 
men of World Wars I and II, and it is un- 
fair that they are being denied the same 
benefits that our older veterans now possess,” 
Mr. Murphy said. 

With the increase in benefit allowances 
and the eligibility of veterans who have 
served since the Korean conflict, this new 
legislation should provide greater assistance 
to all veterans, 

We hope with Mr. Murphy that Congress 
will not let this bill languish and die in 
committee and that the measure will not 
only increase the amount that the Vet can 
borrow but that it will encourage more vet- 
erans to actively seek these loans as a way 
of starting a business and getting back into 
the community. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, August 2, 1974 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations. Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever 
Thou hadst formed the Earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, Thou art God.—Psalms 90: 1, 2. 

Our fathers looked to Thee and trust- 
ing in Thy mercy, Thou didst uphold 
them all their days. Give to us in our day 
such an awareness of Thy presence that 
we may know that Thou art with us to 
uphold us and to guide us. Strengthen us 
in the hour of temptation, keep our feet 
from falling and our spirits from faint- 
ing. Lead in the paths of Thy peace and 
along the road of Thy righteousness that 
we may not fail man nor Thee in these 
critical times. 

Make us true children of Thine, pro- 
moting peace and justice with good will 
among our people: for Thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 3620. An act to establish the Great 
Dismal Swamp National Wildlife Refuge; and 

H.R, 4861. An act to amend the act of 
October 4, 1961, providing for the preserva- 
tion and protection of certain lands known 
as Piscataway Park in Prince Georges and 
Charles Counties, Md., and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 15544. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury Department, the U.S. Postal 
Service, the Executive Office of the President. 
and certain independent, agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 15544) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
Department, the U.S. Postal Service, the 
Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Mon- 
TOYA, Mr. Baym, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 
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BELLMON, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. YOUNG 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2193. An act to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Asian Development Bank; 

S. 3362. An act to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to provide for the operation, 
maintenance, and continued construction 
of the Federal transmission system in the 
Pacific Northwest by use of the revenues 
of the Federal Columbia River Power System 
and the proceeds of revenue bonds, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3792. An act to amend and extend the 
Export Administration Act of 1969. 


SECURITY PRECAUTIONS IN HOUSE 
DURING IMPEACHMENT PRO- 
CEEDINGS 


(Mr. GONZALEZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to speak out because it 
is a matter of concern and has been for 
some time. This has to do with the fact 
that in the matter of a few days this 
House Chamber will be the scene of com- 
mon national attention where the focus 
of a great majority of the American peo- 
ple will be concentrated. 

It has been precisely at those times 
that recent history has shown that some 
people take advantage of an opportunity 
like this, in order to try to focus atten- 
tion on some things that happen to be 
agitated for. 

I hope that the security that will pre- 
vail during the deliberations on the Ar- 
ticles of Impeachment that will be be- 
fore the House as a result of the action 
of the Committee on the Judiciary will 
be a matter of utmost priority on the 
part of the House leadership. I believe 
that the usual security precautions will 
be inadequate. I think that there is a very 
serious possibility that once again the 
House could, to its great dismay, find it- 
self the scene of an incident that was 
enacted here about 13 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the least that 
can be done is to provide for some pre- 
cautions now existing at the airport ter- 
minals—scanners leading to the House 
galleries. Ordinary security will not be 
enough. 


CONFERENCE OF HOUSE RULES 
COMMITTEE ON IMPEACHMENT 
DEBATE 


(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
ing Presidential impeachment debate 
calls for the House to adopt certain spe- 
cial procedures which are not otherwise 
necessary when considering regular con- 
gressional business. 

The members of the Rules Committee, 
Speaker CARL ALBERT, House Majority 
Leader Trp O'NEILL, House Majority 
Whip JoHN McFat.L, House Minority 
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Leader JoHN RHODES, House Minority 
Whip Les Arenps, Judiciary Committee 
Chairman PETER Ropino, and Represent- 
ative Epwarp HUTCHINSON, the ranking 
minority member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, met in an unofficial capacity 
Thursday afternoon, August 1. In the 
2% hour meeting thoughts were ex- 
changed and recommendations made re- 
garding the rules and procedures which 
would be most practical in allowing the 
entire House membership participation 
in this historical legislative event. 
Although the bipartisan gathering 
reached no official decision, there was 
agreement that after the Judiciary Com- 
mittee files its report on the impeach- 
ment proceedings next week, August 8, 
the Committee on Rules will then con- 
vene—on August 13 for the purpose of 
defining the rules and procedures for 
House debate. It was also agreed by the 
members of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican leadership present that the im- 
peachment debate will begin on the floor 
of the House on Monday, August 19. 
Among the impeachment procedures 
to be given consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Rules will be: The overall time 
of debate; division of debate time during 
the floor discussion; the control of the 
time; the question of whether the three 
articles of impeachment recommended by 
the Judiciary Committee should be 
amended; and whether or not the elec- 
tronic media should be allowed to broad- 
cast the proceedings of the House floor. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION FOR 
PRESIDENTIAL INTERCESSION ON 
BEHALF OF CAPTURED LITHU- 
ANIAN-AMERICAN SEAMAN 


(Mr. HANRAHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HANRAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to introduce a concurrent resolution 
today calling for Presidential intercession 
on behalf of captured Lithuanian-Amer- 
ican seaman Simas Kudirka, who has 
been illegally imprisoned in the Soviet 
Union since 1971. 

I hope my colleagues will join the more 
than 30 sponsors of this resolution in 
calling on the President of the United 
States to take the proper action on 
behalf of this unfortunate American 
citizen. 

We ask that the President direct the 
Secretary of State to bring to the im- 
mediate attention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment the deep and growing concern in 
the United States over Simas Kudirka’s 
plight. 

Further, we ask that the Secretary of 
State be directed to urge the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to release Kudirka from prison 
and permit his free emigration to the 
country of his choice, one of the basic 
rights of every American citizen. 

Finally, we ask that the President for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to our 
representative to the United Nations for 
transmission to the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights or the Division of Human 
Rights of the United Nations. 

We urge that, during this present spirit 
of détente, the governments of these two 
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great world powers not overlook the hu- 
man rights of one ill-fated man whose 
entire future is at the mercy of the whims 
of a government. 

The incredible ineptitude of American 
officials lost Simas Kudirka’s freedom for 
him in 1971 when he sought asylum in 
the country to which he has a birthright. 
It is now our duty and deepest respon- 
sibility to do all in our power to regain 
for this man and his family the freedom 
to return to his homeland. 


TENNESSEE PRIMARY VICTORY 
FOR THE HONORABLE DAN 
KUYKENDALL 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to congratulate our col- 
league, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Congressman DAN KUYKENDALL, for his 
overwhelming primary victory yester- 
day in the city of Memphis, which is the 
17th largest city in this country. 

Dan, against three opponents, gar- 
nered 83 percent of the vote. With the 
two largest newspapers in his district 
having come out for impeachment of the 
President and one of his opponents be- 
ing for impeachment of the President, 
and another spending over $60,000, I be- 
lieve it a real tribute to the great job 
Dan KUYKENDALL has been doing for his 
district. 

It is also significant that this was the 
largest Republican primary in the his- 
tory of that particular county, both in 
numbers and in the percentage of votes 
cast. 

So, I again, Mr. Speaker, take this 
opportunity to congratulate Dan Kuv- 
KENDALL on his overwhelming victory. It 
certainly pays off to take a positive ap- 
proach as Dan has done all through his 
service here in the House. 


RESOLUTION OF CENSURE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


(Mr. FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, soon we 
will face awesome and troubling deci- 
sions relating to impeachment of the 
President. 

Hearings of the Judiciary Committee 
and developments in the courts have, I 
believe, clearly established negligence, 
maladministration, and moral insensitiv- 
ity on the part of the President. And yet 
I question whether the evidence estab- 
lishes convincing proof of wrongdoing 
on the part of the President personally of 
such magnitude as to warrant removal 
from office. 

With the thought that others may be 
similarly troubled and may wish the op- 
portunity to censure sharply the Pres- 
ident without taking the ultimate step of 
voting impeachment, I have introduced 
today a resolution of censure. In the 
preparation and introduction of the res- 
olution, I have been encouraged by a 
number of Members on both sides of the 
aisle. 
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I will ask the Rules Committee to make 
this resolution in order for considera- 
tion so that Members will have the choice 
between censure and impeachment when 
the time comes to vote. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 


to respond: 
[Roll No. 435] 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hays 

Hébert 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Ichord 
Jones, Ala. 
Jonzs, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Lagomarsino 


Andrews, N.C. 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Beard 

Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Calif. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyers 
Crane 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 

de la Garza 
Dennis 

Dent 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Eilberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. Martin, Nebr. 
Fisher Mathias, Calif. 
Flood Matsunaga 
Flowers Mayne 

Flynt Metcalfe 
Ford Milford 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 302 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceeding under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mollohan 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Nedzi 

Owens 

Pike 

Podell 
Pritchard 
Quie 

Quillen 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rarick 

Rees 

Reid 


Reuss 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Schneebell 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague 
Thompson, N.J. 
Uliman 
Waldie 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ga. 


Lott 
McCormack 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madigan 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 15736, THE RECLAMATION 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1974 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 1254 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1254 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15736) to authorize, enlarge, and repair vari- 
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ous Federal reclamation projects and pro- 
grams, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against title I of said bill for failure 
to comply with the provisions of clause 4, 
rule XXI, are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule by titles instead 
of by sections. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Youna) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. DEL 
CLawson), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 1254 provides for an 
open rule with 2 hours of general 
debate on H.R. 15736, an authorization 
bill for Federal reclamation programs. 

House Resolution 1254 provides that all 
points of order against title I of the bill 
for failure to comply with the provisions 
of clause 4, rule XXI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives—prohibiting 
appropriations in a legislative measure— 
are waived. 

There are 14 different titles in the bill, 
and it includes projects in 10 different 
States. The total authorization in the 
bill is $203,925,000. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of this bill is 
necessary to complete many reclamation 
projects which are vital to their respec- 
tive areas of the country. The Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs reported 
this bill by a unanimous vote. I urge the 
adoption of House Resolution 1254 in 
order that we may debate, discuss, and 
pass H.R. 15736. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as has been stated, this 
rule, House Resolution 1254, provides for 
the consideration of H.R. 15736, Federal 
Reclamation Projects, under an open 
rule with 2 hours of general debate. In 
addition, the rule provides that the bill 
be read for amendment by titles instead 
of by sections, and that points of order 
be waived against title I for failure to 
comply with the provisions of clause 4, 
rule XXI. Clause 4 prohibits appropria- 
tions on a legislative bill. Title I contains 
language transferring funds from an 
existing func to a new purpose, and 
therefore a waiver is necessary. 

H.R. 15736 is an omnibus bill, provid- 
ing funds for numerous reclamation 
projects. The bill consists of 14 titles, 
each broadly representative of one or 
more individually introduced bills. 

The total cost of these projects is 
$203,925,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the rule in 
order that the House may proceed to con- 
sider this bill. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 14780, AMENDING THE 
BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING ACT OF 1973 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1250 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1250 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
14780) to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1975 for carrying out the provisions of 
the Board for International Broadcasting 
Act of 1973. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. After the 
passage of H.R. 14780, it shall be in order in 
the House to take from the Speaker’s table 
the bill S. 3190 and to move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the said Senate 
bill and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
contained in H.R. 14780 as passed by the 
House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. MADDEN) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. DEL CLawson), pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 


Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1250 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate on H.R. 14780, a bill to 
authorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1975 for carrying out the provisions of 
the Board for International Broadcast- 
ing Act of 1973. 

House Resolution 1250 provides that, 
after the passage of H.R. 14780, it shall 
be in order in the House to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill S. 3190 and to 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of S. 3190 and insert in lieu there- 
of the provisions contained in H.R. 14780 
as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

H.R. 14780 authorizes an appropriation 
of $49,840,000 for fiscal year 1975 to 
support the operations of Radio Free 
Europe, Radio Liberty, and the Board 
for International Broadcasting. Of the 
total authorization, $30,685,000 is pro- 
vided for Radio Free Europe, $18,865,000 
is allocated to Radio Liberty, and $290,- 
000 is for the Board for International 
Broadcasting. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1250 in order that we 
may discuss, debate, and pass H.R. 14780. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as noted, House Resolu- 
tion 1250 is an open rule with 1 hour of 
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general debate on H.R. 14780, the Board 
for International Broadcasting Act 
amendments. In addition, the rule makes 
it in order to insert the House-passed 
language in the Senate bill, after com- 
pletion of action on the House bill. 

The purpose of H.R. 14780 is to au- 
thorize $49,840,000 for fiscal year 1975 
to support the operations of Radio Free 
Europe, Radio Liberty, and the Board 
for International Broadcasting. 

Of the amount in this bill, $30,685,000 
is for Radio Free Europe, $18,865,000 is 
for Radio Liberty, and $290,000 is for the 
Board for International Broadcasting. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE RECLAMATION DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1974 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 15736) to 
authorize, enlarge, and repair various 
Federal reclamation projects and pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. JOHNSON). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15736, with 
Mr. Roserts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. JoHN- 
son) is recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. 
Lusan) is recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. JOHNSON). 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to en- 
dorse H.R. 15736, the Reclamation De- 
velopment Act of 1974, and to commend 
it to my colleagues for their support. 

The bill includes all of the authorizing 
legislation for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion that is planned for consideration in 
this Congress. 

We have chosen to present a consoli- 
dated bill in the interest of conserving 
the time of the House which is becoming 
increasingly limited as we move toward 
the end of the session. 

In this connection, I would like to as- 
sure the Members of the Committee that 
the processes of our committee have 
been rigidly followed and that the re- 
porting of an omnibus bill does not im- 
ply any shortcutting of procedures or 
any lack of attention to the issues. 

Each program contained in the bill 
was the subject of duly announced pub- 
lic hearings by the Subcommittee on Wa- 
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ter and Power Resources and three of 
the more important programs were vis- 
ited by the subcommittee for on-site 
inspection and the hearing of local wit- 
nesses. 

In fact, the same care and attention 
has been given to the individual titles of 
H.R. 15736 as though they were to be 
reported and presented individually. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a minor bill; 
nor should it be considered a major meas- 
ure as water resource development legis- 
lation goes. 

The total appropriations being author- 
ized is $191,972,000. 

Additional costs for which appropria- 
tions have otherwise been authorized will 
be incurred in the estimated amount of 
$11,953,000. 

Thus, the total price tag on the legis- 
lation is $203,925,000. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Water and Power Resources, where this 
legislation was developed, I ask the Mem- 
bers to indulge me in a few general re- 
marks for placing the issues in their 
proper perspective. 

Thereafter, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for interested Members to discuss, 
in detail, the elements in which they may 
have a special concern. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal reclama- 
tion program, to which this measure re- 
lates, has been an important element of 
western economic life for 72 years. 

Through its projects and influence, 
facilities have been provided to convert 
millions of acres of otherwise nonpro- 
ductive lands into dependable assets for 
the production of badly needed food and 
fiber. 

These islands of irrigated lands have, 
in a very real sense, created pockets of 
prosperity which are strong, tax-pro- 
ducing elements of national strength. 

Within them, and in their zones of in- 
fluence, have been created many of our 
great metropolitan centers. 

The reclamation projects of the West 
have also contributed to the water and 
power supply upon which much of our 
western society depends for its domestic 
water and energy needs. 

In the opinion of this Member, the 
relatively modest spending that takes 
place each year on behalf of this pro- 
gram is just about the best money that 
we pay out. 

Not only is much of it returned with 
interest to the Treasury, but the tax base 
it creates return revenues every year 
equal to the original investment. 

A few years ago observers of this pro- 
gram began to notice a trend. 

I can no more tell you when it started 
than a man can tell you the precise mo- 
ment that he develops a cancer. 

All I know is, one day we became aware 
that it was there. 

The trend to which I refer has become, 
with the passage of time, an open, overt, 
and unconcealed crusade to close down 
this program and to liquidate the insti- 
tutions and organizations we have de- 
veloped for implementing it. 

It is clear to me that the nerve center, 
or command post, for this operation is 
in the Office of Management and Budg- 
et; an institution inhabited by people, 
not one of which has ever stood for elec- 
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tion to his job or had his appointment 
confirmed by the U.S. Senate. 

In more recent years, this influence has 
spread to the operating agencies by the 
infiltration of these offices by headquar- 
ters-trained operators who, apparently, 
owe no allegiance to the precepts of the 
programs—the public utterances of the 
duly appointed Cabinet officers—or the 
enactments of the Congress which 
brought the programs and institutions 
into being. 

How effective has been this effort? 

We can only judge by the record. 

Despite the clear mandate of the Con- 
gress in authorizing feasibility studies 
and providing their funding at the rate 
of several millions of dollars per year, 
the Department of the Interior has aver- 
aged well below one recommendation per 
year for the last 6 years; in fact, I be- 
lieve that the record will verify that 
there have only been two voluntarily 
submitted feasibility reports in the past 
5 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spent countless 
hours of my own personal time and that 
of my staff trying to stimulate some in- 
terest on the part of the Department of 
Interior in fulfilling its statutory re- 
sponsibility to investigate these programs 
and to file reports on their findings— 
whether they be favorable or adverse. 

We do not get many reports but we do 
get some interesting excuses. 

The only consistent thing about these 
excuses is that they consistently change. 

For example, it seems that we do not 
need any irrigation projects because they 
result in commodity production and 
there is already too much of that. 

This is the current rage downtown, as 
evidenced by administration testimony 
before our subcommittee on July 1, 1974, 
which was to the general effect that ir- 
rigation programs were the lowest pri- 
ority of all water-resource undertak- 
ings—and that a proposed study should 
not be authorized, much less carried out. 

Another excuse which occupied center 
stage for years was the fiction that the 
analytical procedures were obsolete and 
needed to be changed. 

Thereafter, recommendations would 
presumably be resumed. 

This exercise has been going on since 
early 1969 and has resulted in a state- 
ment of “principles” so patently ill-ad- 
vised that the Congress was compelled 
to suspend its application—through a 
statute signed into law by the President 
on March 7 of this year. 

There have been other excuses and I 
could not begin to discuss all of them 
under our time limitations. 

The requirement for filing environ- 
mental impact statements is one of them. 

Actually this is a sound and meaning- 
ful procedure that no one can fairly op- 
pose but—when it is carried on and im- 
plemented in such a way as to provide a 
field day for the nitpickers and pro- 
crastinators—one is compelled to the 
conclusion that its avowed intent is be- 
ing grossly subverted. 

The last excuse is the “backlog.” 

This is the line of argument that there 
is already some authorized projects and 
therefore there should not be any more 
until the authorized projects are con- 
structed. 
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I accept the fact that this bothers some 
of my colleagues and bothers them gen- 
uinely and sincerely—although it 
bothers this Member hardly at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I have recited this in- 
formation as background for our con- 
sideration of this measure here today. 

It is all relevant to what we are ask- 
ing the House to do. 

Many Members have appropriately 
noted that our committee report con- 
tains an extraordinary number of let- 
ters from the Department of the Inter- 
ior. 

Indeed, there are 17 of them. 

They have been included routinely in 
accordance with the practice of includ- 
ing departmental reports as elements of 
our committee report. 

They also have the added function of 
illustrating the point that I have pre- 
viously made concerning the consistently 
inconsistent position of this administra- 
tion and its policies on these important 
issues, 

Returning to the commodity issue—I 
will not unduly burden the members with 
the obvious. 

With cereal, vegetable and fruit prices 
at all time highs—with cattle feed and 
forage so scarce that the cattle industry 
faces wholesale bankruptcy—with our 
great midwestern breadbasxet experienc- 
ing the worst drought in 40 years—the 
administration's irrigation priorities can 
be seen as the arrant nonsense that they 
are. 

Nevertheless, H.R. 15736 does not au- 
thorize a single dollar for irrigation de- 
velopment although it does contemplate 
the expenditure of slightly over $3 mil- 
lion, already authorized, for drainage 
construction on existing projects and 
for the study of one project that would 
be principally for irrigation. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, if this bill has 
a shortcoming it is the omission of sey- 
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eral fine potentiai irrigation projects 
which we know to be stockpiled in the 
Washington office of the Bureau of 
Reclamation but which the administra- 
tion refuses to send to Ls on one pretext 
or another. 

Now, concerning the backlog. 

I wish it did not exist. 

I wish the executive branch would get 
on with the business of implementing 
the Nation’s laws. 

If the President will request the funds 
I submit that he will get them. 

Be that as it may, this bill has been 
limited to the approximate level of $200 
million in an effort to not unduly en- 
large the backlog. 

To put this in some perspective it 
should be noted that the funding level 
for reclamation construction is about 
$300 million, plus or minus, each year. 

In the 92d Congress we authorized 
about $350 million. This bill adds about 
$200 million more. 

This total of $550 million should be 
placed alongside appropriations of more 
than twice that amount—to illustrate 
that the backlog is being reduced, cer- 
tainly in terms of constant dollars. 

Very quickly, in my remaining time, 
pe: me summarize the bill and what is 
n it. 

It does the following: 

Authorizes two reservoir projects in 
Texas for municipal water supply and 
other purposes. 

Increases appropriations authority for 
two ongoing reclamation projects in 
Oklahoma and Colorado. 

Facilitates municipal incorporation of 
reclamation townsite of Page, Ariz. 

Authorizes land acquisition and facil- 
ity development for environmental pres- 
ervation at two operating reclamation 
reservoirs in California. 

Authorizes repairs to eliminate unsafe 
conditions at two operating reclamation 
projects in Wyoming and South Dakota. 
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Authorizes additional drainage for ir- 
rigated land on two projects in Utah. 

Authorizes fish passage facilities at 
existing dam in Oregon. 

Authorizes minimum recreation pool 
in existing reservoir in New Mexico. 

Authorizes disposal of surplus canal 
right-of-way in Oregon. 

Authorizes feasibility investigation of 
three potential programs in California, 
Arizona, and North Dakota. 

One more word, Mr. Chairman, about 
the departmental reports. 

Some of them are favorable, some of 
them are favorable with amendments. 

Some of the amendments were 
adopted and some were not. 

Some of the reports were adverse and 
some of them recommended deferral for 
reasons the committee considered not 
valid. 

In every case, where the administra- 
tion made a recommendation for defer- 
ral or change, we heard them out. 

In those cases where the committee 
has departed from the administration's 
position it has done so judiciously and 
openly. 

We have swept nothing under the 
rug—rather we have attempted to reas- 
sert the prerogative of the Congress, and 
this House, to determine the public 
policy and the will of the people. 

I believe the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has acted respon- 
sibly and in keeping with the spirit of its 
clear constitutional prerogative and 
duty—to consider the Executive’s views 
and then vote what it, the Congress, 
deems best for all the people. 

I trust that the House will agree and 
signify that agreement by promptly and 
overwhelmingly passing H.R. 15736. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to set forth 
for the benefit of the committee the 
projects that are to be found in this bill, 
and their costs: 


Appropriations 
authority 


Other costs Total 


Title No. and description of title 


Appropriations 
authority Total 


Other costs 


1—Incorporation of Page, Ariz 
t1—Cibolo project, Texas. 


1 $8,318,000 $12, 318, 000 
24, 160, 000 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, wiil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I rise in support 
of the bill, H.R. 15736, and would like to 


state that the mountain park project 
includes a pipeline to the city of Fred- 
erick, Okla., at a cost of $4.7 million 
which will be reimbursed by the city. 

(Mr. CAMP asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Appropriations 


Title No. and description of title authority 


V—Klamath project right-of-way, Oregon 

LR ged project recreational facilities, Cali- 
lornia 

Vil—Miscellaneous drainage construction, Utah 

Vill—Belle Fourche Dam rehabilitation, South 


1 Represents value of property authorized to be transferred to city of Page, Ariz. 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 


Title No. and description of title 


tll—Mountain Park project, Okiahoma__-_- 
1V—Casitas Reservoir Open Space, California --.. 


$6, 057, 000 


$6, 057, 000 
10, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Oklahoma for his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, continuing with the 
summary of authorizations and costs, 
they are as follows: 


Appropriations 
authority 


X—Nueces River project, Texas 


Xt—Elephant Butte recreation pool, New Mexico 


$3, 000, 000 
2, 535, 000 
3, 620, 000 

284, 000 


2 $2, 535, 000 


tleman from California (Mr. JOHNSON) 


is one of the soundest and most respon- 


X1!—Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado. 
Xil1—Savage Rapids fishway, Oregon 
XiV—Feasibility study authorities 


~ 11,953,000 203, 925, 000 


2 Appropriations authorized by other legislation. 


I want to thank the gentleman for 
bringing to the floor a very sound and 


sible legislators in this whole body, and responsible bill, and a bill that is badly 
the gentleman chairs the subcommittee needed. 


with great distinction and care. 


I particularly want to congratulate 
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the gentleman on title II, which settles 
this very difficult and long-standing 
problem in Page, Ariz. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that this is a good 
bill, and I hope that the Members will 
pass it with an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HOSMER). 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to rise in support of H.R. 15736 
and to associate myself with the remarks 
of the chairman and ranking members 
of the subcommittee and congratulate 
the subcommittee on its work. Under 
their leadership our committee has taken 
a new approach to water and power leg- 
islation this year. By taking action on 
each of the individual bills and then in- 
corporating them into one piece of omni- 
bus legislation, they have narrowed con- 
siderably the work of this body and have 
produced a well-balanced program of 
project authorizations. 

No single piece of legislation is perfect 
in all of its aspects, and this bill is no ex- 
ception. Most of the projects authorized 
in H.R. 15736 are quite complicated in 
their details, and many of these details 
could be argued till doomsday. But the 
subcommittee and full committee have 
done their work well and I believe that 
the details as finally submitted are right 
and proper for each project. 

Local conditions vary from State to 
State and from county to county, and 
these variations have been taken into 
account. The result, I believe, is a bill 
that is fair and just to local participants 
in each instance. 

If I were to take exception to any as- 
pect of this legislation, I would comment 
on the fact that none of these projects 
authorize the creation of additional ir- 
rigable acreage. This may appear to be a 
serious oversight in the light of the cur- 
rent food shortages, but I would point 
out that the food shortage situation did 
not exist at the time we began work on 
these projects. The shortages have de- 
veloped over the past few months, after 
this bill was well along the way to com- 
pletion. I would expect that next year’s 
Reclamation Act will include projects 
that will expand our food production ca- 
pabilities, 

A number of projects incorporated in 
this bill are of an emergency nature and 
are sorely needed to solve existing seri- 
ous problems. We have serious flood dan- 
gers that are being corrected, serious 
municipal water supply shortages that 
will be eliminated; overcrowded recre- 
ation facilities that will be expanded 
to meet needs, and a problem of impeded 
fish passage on the Rogue River that is 
being corrected. 

These are all worthwhile projects, and 
I urge my colleagues to pass this bill so 
that work can begin as soon as possible 
this year. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want first of all to 
congratulate the chairman of the sub- 
committee for bringing this legislation 
in the fashion that he did. We had a 
rapid succession of hearings, visited 
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many of the sites, and after having done 
that, we put them all together. While 
normally I would not think that the best 
way to go about legislation is on an omni- 
bus basis, I think that in this particular 
case it enabled us to have a balanced 
program of reclamation. 

We have, Mr. Chairman, various 
States represented, three projects in 
California, two in Texas, two in Arizona, 
two in Oregon, one each in New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, Utah, South Da- 
kota, and North Dakota. Besides having 
the diversity, Mr. Chairman, throughout 
all of the various States, we also have 
diversity in the types of projects that we 
have. For example, in the South Dakota 
project, we found that the dam was very 
dangerous because of faulty construction 
and design by the Federal Government, 
and so it fell on the Federal Government 
to correct its original mistake. 

In Texas, there are two new dams that 
are being authorized. In Oregon we have 
a fish passage which will increase the 
fish population in the river, adding to 
the economics of the country. 

Then we have one in my home State, 
Mr. Chairman, which moves water down 
the Rio Grande for the purpose of eco- 
nomic development in a particular sec- 
tion of the State. 

So I think, Mr. Chairman, that by and 
large this approach was particularly good 
in this legislation. I commend all of the 
committee members who worked so hard 
to bring this legislation in. 

Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUJAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. KETCHUM. I thank the gentle- 
man from New Mexico for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from New Mexico, and cer- 
tainly associate myself with the re- 
marks of my good friend, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. JOHNSON), 
who is chairman of the subcommittee. 
I would join with my colleagues in com- 
mending Mr. Jonnson for the manner 
in which this bill was brought to the 
floor, and for, as always, his distin- 
guished leadership in this field. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Kazen). 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman. I rise in 
support of H.R. 15736, the Reclamation 
Development Act of 1974. As has already 
been stated, this bill includes most of the 
legislation affecting the Federal reclama- 
tion program that has been considered by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs during this session of the Con- 
gress. I fully support the entire bill but I 
want to particularly speak to title IT, the 
Cibolo project and title X, the Nueces 
River project, in Texas, both of which 
are subjects of legislation which I have 
sponsored. 

However, before doing this, I want to 
commend my very able and distinguished 
colleague, Mr. JoHNnson of California, 
chairman of the Water and Power Re- 
sources Subcommittee. In my opinion, 
the gentleman from California is the 
most knowledgeable member in this field 
in the House. The success of the reclama- 
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tion program in this country during the 
last decade is largely due to the work of 
Mr. JOHNSON and we certainly owe him a 
debt of gratitude. 

Mr. Chairman, the Cibolo project 
which will be located in Wilson County 
in my district, approximately 30 miles 
southwest of the city of San Antonio, is 
a multipurpose project. The main pur- 
pose is to furnish a surface water supply 
for municipal and industrial uses in 
order to meet the increasing demands 
and needs of San Antonio and the cities 
of Karnes City and Kenedy. The reser- 
voir will also afford a high degree of 
flood control in the downstream river 
valley and provide abundant fish and 
wildlife and recreational benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, damsites are hard to 
find and when one is located, it must be 
put to optimum use. The Cibolo project 
will be developed in such manner. The 
city of San Antonio is the largest city 
in the United States which depends 
solely on ground water for its needs. That 
source is the Edwards aquifer. When 
the subcommittee held its field hearings, 
it received testimony that within a short 
time, this source would become inade- 
quate to fulfill the needs of the city. A 
large area withdraws water from this 
aquifer and before too long, withdrawals 
will be running far ahead of recharge 
capability. If the city of San Antonio’s 
needs are not provided with the devel- 
opment of a surface water source, it will 
face a very critical shortage and its 
prosperity and growth will be in jeop- 
ardy. This project is a vital need and 
necessity for that area. 

The project will be constructed under 
a cost-sharing formula which calls upon 
the local water users to share substan- 
tially in the total cost. Of the project 
cost estimate of approximately $50 mil- 
lion, $24 million is to be appropriated 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I hasten to assure my 
colleagues there has been no testimony 
offered to our committee either in the 
field or in the hearings held here adverse 
to this project. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, title X, the Nue- 
ces River project, Texas, provides for a 
multipurpose dam and reservoir at the 
Choke Canyon site on the Frio River, a 
tributory of the Nueces River in Live 
Oak and McMullen Counties, Tex. The 
main purpose of this project is to fur- 
nish a municipal and industrial water 
supply to the Coastal Bend Region of 
Texas which encompasses the city of 
Corpus Christi and numerous adjacent 
smaller communities. The reservoir will 
provide local flood control benefits, fish 
and wildlife development, and outdoor 
recreation opportunities. The city of 
Corpus Christi faces shortages of mu- 
nicipal and industrial water with which 
to support regional economic growth by 
1980. This project, like the Cibolo proj- 
ect, will be financed on a cost-sharing 
basis with the local water users. The es- 
timated cost of this project is approxi- 
mately $64 million based on January 1974 
price levels. Of this sum, local interests 
will advance the sum of at least $15 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Chairman, our subcommittee held 
extensive field hearings on this project 
and we found a complete unanimity of 
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opinion favoring the construction of this 
project. Work on these two projects on 
the local and State level has been going 
on for years and I am happy to see that 
the efforts and aspirations of those in- 
volved in the long, tedious process of de- 
veloping the plans for them has at last 
borne fruit by the consideration of these 
measures by the House today. 

I urge my colleagues to support these 
two projects and the bill as a whole as 
recommended by the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN). 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in strong support of H.R. 15736, 
the Federal Reclamation Projects and 
Programs Act which contains, as title 
VI, the general concept—and most of the 
language—of my bill, H.R. 11758. 

At the outset, let me comment briefly 
on the leadership of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Jounson). While he is clear- 
ly recognized with respect in the Con- 
gress for his ability and expertise, I want 
to credit him for the extra effort he gives. 

He has held field hearings in most of 
the areas involved in this legislation and 
is outstanding in his dedication for the 
wise and responsible consideration of 
questions relating to our water resources, 

The gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. 
Lusan) is the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee and I am most ap- 
preciative of his responsiveness on this 
issue and others. 

And the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Hatey) has been most helpful to me as a 
member of the committee he chairs. 

The introduction of my bill to estab- 
lish a framework for the management of 
recreational facilities at Lake Berryessa, 
in Napa County, Calif., came after a long 
series of events and a great deal of in- 
vestigation and study into the prob- 
lems that have arisen in conjunction 
with this project which was built by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Before detailing the provisions in the 
bill, Mr. Chairman, I would like to out- 
line the history of the project that has 
brought us to the place we are today. 

The project was constructed in 1956 
as a single-purpose irrigation project un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. At that time, it was esti- 
mated that virtually no recreational de- 
mand for leisure time utilization of the 
lake would exist and no provisions were 
made for recreation. 

It did not take long, however, for the 
people of the area to recognize that Lake 
Berryessa was, and is, the only major 
freshwater reservoir that is readily avail- 
able to the San Francisco metropolitan 
area. 

Simultaneously, of course, leisure time 
activities began to increase for every 
American in both the time available and 
the scope of these pastimes. 

The result was a substantial recrea- 
tional use of Lake Berryessa almost im- 
mediately after its completion. That 
growth has continued unabated until this 
day and, in fact, has increased at a pro- 
gressively more rapid rate. 

Part of the reason for the failure of the 
Federal agency to recommend the inclu- 
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sion of recreational facilities at the time 
of construction of the reservoir was the 
fact that the lake has a potential draw- 
down of 200 feet in the event of a series 
of dry years. However, such a drought 
period would be unusual and the draw- 
down has not, nor is it likely, to approach 
the maximum. 

Thus, the lake has provided good qual- 
ity recreation which has further ex- 
panded the demand for its use. 

As the demand grew initially, the 
Bureau of Reclamation found itself with- 
out the authority either to construct rec- 
reational facilities or to operate and 
maintain any such facilities. 

Very early, then, the Bureau negoti- 
ated an agreement with the county of 
Napa to have the county undertake man- 
agement of the recreational aspects of 
the project. 

During that time, the county expended 
over $1 million in fulfilling its respon- 
sibilities. In doing so, the county has 
brought about the development of the 
only recreational facilities, roads, health 
and safety supervision, and other func- 
tions at the lake. 

The only way the county, with its 
extremely limited financial resources, 
could meet the need was to contract with 
concessionaires whose lease provided in- 
come to the county. 

Because short-term recreation facil- 
ities do not return in fees their capital 
and maintenance costs, the concession- 
aires have naturally concentrated on 
long-term use facilities although they 
have not done so exclusively by any 
means. 

The county has been unable to justify 
providing day-use facilities from its gen- 
eral revenues because of the large costs 
involved and because nearly all of those 
who use the lake are from outside of 
the county. In fact, 95 percent of those 
who use the lake reside out of the coun- 
ty but within 100 miles of the lake. 

Those short-term facilities which have 
been developed by the concessionaires 
are operated by them at a loss. And, 
studies have shown that users of day-use 
facilities are unwilling to pay actual 
costs to reach the break-even point. 

Therefore, as recreation demand has 
continued to accelerate, a conflict has 
arisen between the need for short-term 
facilities and the long-term develop- 
ments around the lake. Because the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation does not have the 
authority to construct, operate or main- 
tain any of these facilities, the problem 
has increased in complexity and the need 
for its resolution has increased in 
urgency. 

As the years passed, it became increas- 
ingly obvious that changes in manage- 
ment policy would have to be made and 
that nearly every one involved was de- 
sirous of making a number of substan- 
tial changes in policy. 

Finally, in 1970, the situation came 
to a head when growing pollution prob- 
lems at the lake caused a moratorium 
on the expansion of recreation facilities. 
Previous negotiations were continued but 
no agreement was reached. 

This impasse could not be allowed to 
continue. In order to help the negotiating 
process, I formed a Lake Berryessa Rec- 
reation Management Task Force whose 
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purpose was to bring the interested par- 
ties together in order to resolve the 
points of difference and specify the 
points of agreement. 

The task force held a number of meet- 
ings and made a number of recommen- 
dations that successfully began the proc- 
ess that developed the bill before us 
today. 

The bill itself is modeled after a bill 
that was enacted as Public Law 87-542 
to “provide for the establishment and ad- 
ministration of basic public recreation 
facilities at the Elephant Butte and Ca- 
ballo Reservoir areas in New Mexico.” 

That 1962 act was designed to solve 
a problem similar to the one we have 
at Lake Berryessa. 

The exact analysis of each section of 
title VI is included in the committee re- 
port but, in general terms, the bill auth- 
orizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
develop, operate, and maintain short- 
term recreational facilities at the lake. 
This will mark the first statutory recog- 
nition of the Federal role. 

Second, the title permits the Secretary 
to carry out his authority by contracting 
with “the State of California, or a politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or a non-Federal 
agency or agencies or organizations,” 
for management and for operation and 
maintenance responsibilities should this 
prove to be a desirable option. 

Included in the authority is a pro- 
vision for a recreation management plan 
and a provision permitting the collec- 
tion of fees for the use of the day-use 
facilities. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation 
of $3 million for the development costs 
of the facilities. 

Let me point out that the Federal 
Water Projects Recreation Act of 1965 
which would ordinarily be involved in a 
case such as this one is inapplicable here 
because the reservoir was in operation 
at the time the act was approved. As an 
“existing” reservoir it faces a stringent 
limitation on assistance under the act. 

The Department of the Interior in its 
departmental report on my bill said the 
Water Projects Recreation Act is “to- 
tally inadequate to meet the need.” 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
title VI is a fair and responsible ap- 
proach to solving a federally created 
problem that needs to be addressed most 
urgently and I hope it will have the 
strong and favorable support of the 
House. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr, DELLENBACK) . 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation. I 
would say that so far as the field itself 
is concerned, those of us in the subcom- 
mittee had opportunity to examine very 
carefully, as we did, each of these proj- 
ects. We had extensive hearings. We had 
a thorough consideration in markup. 

I can say that I think the bill itself 
(H.R. 15736) is deserving of the support 
of this body. 

I would say a brief word about the two 
Oregon projects which are in the bill. 
One of them is in the territory of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ULLMAN), who is in an important 
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meeting of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at this time. I would say that in 
Mr, Utiman’s project, title V of the bill, 
the Klamath right-of-way, we have a 
situation where a right-of-way, acquired 
many years ago as part of a then con- 
templated and authorized project, is no 
longer needed. The title to the right-of- 
way, however, is in the United States, 
and we are in a situation where the in- 
terest of the United States is a blot on 
the title of many individual landowners. 
The United States has no further use for 
this land. 

Mr. ULLMAN has here proposed a con- 
structive and universally helpful solution 
to the present problem. The purpose of 
this particular title is to authorize the 
Secretary to sell this land to the adjoin- 
ing landovmers. It would be beneficial to 
the private ownership. It would actually 
yield money to the United States. The 
land, as I said, is of no use to the Govern- 
ment any longer. 

The second Oregon project is title XIII, 
the Savage Rapids Fishway, which is 
in the Fourth District, my district. We 
are in a situation where we are well 
along with the construction of a major 
dam on the Rogue River, the Lost Creek 
Dam. We have many millions of dollars 
invested in this important project. We 
have a fish hatchery with something like 
$11 million invested in it, and yet further 
down the Rogue a bottleneck, the Savage 
Rapids Dam. It is necessary that there 
be improvement of the fishways around 
this Savage Rapids Dam in order to get 
the full benefit to the country of the 
investment of more than $100 million in 
the Lost Creek and Elk Creek Dams fur- 
ther up the river. Defective fish passage- 
ways are killing fish as they go up and 
down the river. This can be and needs 
to be corrected. 

Let me only comment further that we 
would be extremely penny-wise and 
pound-foolish not to go forward with 
this project. There has been a study of 
this situation made under a bill enacted 
several years ago by the Congress. The 
recommendation that resulted from the 
study that was made some time ago is 
a clear affirmation of the need for this 
project. I urge that this project as part 
of this bill secure the consent and ap- 
proval of Congress. 

I yield back the balance of my time 
with the injunction and the recommen- 
dation to my colleagues to support the 
entire bill. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS). 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this bill. 
I particularly would like to speak to the 
need for a feasibility study of the Apple 
Creek unit in my own State of North 
Dakota. 

The quality of municipal and rural 
domestic water in these counties where 
the feasibility study will take place is 
very marginal. For example, Long Lake, 
the biggest body of inland water in that 
area, has a severe salinity problem of 
10,000 parts per million, and in Apple 
Creek itself, the salinity ranges from 200 
to 1,000. Because of the semiarid prob- 
lem in North Dakota, Apple Creek often 
dries out, which increases the salinity 
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problem. The yearly evaporation adds 
to this problem. 

The fact that more irrigation develop- 
ment will come about as a result of this 
study is advantageous, not undesirable. 
What my colleagues have been reading 
in the newspapers in the last 2 weeks and 
seeing on television of the severe drought 
that affects the upper Midwestern States 
is true. You can imagine the adverse 
effect this is going to have on the con- 
sumer this fall and into the winter. 

This project adds to the contribution 
of food and fiber for the benefit of the 
consumers. The President’s economic 
speech, which he made just recently out 
in California, pointed out that we needed 
to stimulate agricultural production. 
This bill and this part of this bill does 
just that, and is in the Nation’s best 
interests. 

There is additionally a recreation po- 
tential in Apple Creek which is tre- 
mendous, according to our State water 
commission. Many experts, both Govern- 
ment and private, forecast that water is 
one of the critical shortages this country 
will face in the future. As we found out 
in the energy crisis, the lack of anticipa- 
tion of shortages creeps up on us and is 
adverse to the well being of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the support of 
not only the entire bill, but particularly 
of this investigative authorization for 
the Apple Creek unit. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. Asppnor). 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 15736. I want 
to commend the Interior Committee and 
especially Chairman JoHNson’s Subcom- 
mittee on Water and Power for their dil- 
igent efforts on this important measure. 
I know that the demands upon the time 
of the committee members has been ex- 
treme in this era of energy and environ- 
ment. The very fact that they have found 
the time to report H.R. 15736 attests to 
its importance. 

I would like to comment briefly on 
title VIII, the portion of the bill with 
which I am most familiar. Title VOI 
would authorize the rehabilitation of the 
Belle Fourche Dam in western South 
Dakota. 

Belle Fourche Dam was one of the 
first two projects constructed by the U.S. 
Reclamation Service. Construction of the 
dam began in 1905 and was finished in 
1910. For many years it was the longest 
earth-filled dam in the world. Presently 
there are approximately 420 water users 
in the project who are irrigating 57,128 
acres. 

The problems of these irrigators may 
seem insignificant by comparison to 
needs of the Nation, but an uninter- 
rupted supply of water for irrigation is 
vitally important to them and, indirect- 
ly, to those who reside for a considerable 
distance surrounding the project. 

I would not pretend to be either an 
engineer or an economist. I do know, 
however, that a continuation of the cur- 
rent situations is unacceptable both 
from the standpoint of assuring ade- 
quate waters for irrigation and that of 
insuring truly adequate protection from 
a disastrous flood. 
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The Department in their report to the 
committee on the project, printed on 
page 61 of the committee report, said: 

Recently developed meterological tech- 
niques, current hydrological data, plus ad- 
ditional years of experience in precipitation 
and runoff studies, have revealed that the 
design inflow flood at Belle Fourche Dam is 
greater than was estimated when the struc- 
ture was designed and constructed, Based 
upon this information, it has been con- 
cluded that failure of Belle Fourche Dam 
could result from the occurrence of floods 
approaching the magnitude of the design 
inflow flood, or from unusually severe wave 
action against the concrete slab protection 
on the upstream face of the dam. 

Failure of the dam would cause a major 
disaster in the area downstream, including 
possible loss of life. Located within the 
downstream flood zone are: the town of 
Nisland, South Dakota; two Indian villages 
(Bridger and Cherry Creek); and a number 
of farmsteads and ranch headquarters. 
These communities would either be partially 
or completely inundated. 


The effect of too little water for irri- 
gation upon the farmers and ranchers 
of the area would be devastating. Like- 
wise, the devastation and loss of life 
which occurred in the June 9, 1972, 
Rapid City flood, less than an hour’s 
drive from the Belle Fourche Dam, is 
vividly etched in our memories and can 
only increase our concern over the con- 
dition of the spillway and face of the 
dam. 

The local irrigation district has looked 
to the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
necessary corrective measures since at 
least March 1, 1966, when a contract 
providing for interim safety measures 
was entered into. I believe that any fur- 
ther delay in accomplishing the repairs 
courts disaster—natural and/or eco- 
nomic. 

I, therefore, urge my colleagues to 
support the passage and rapid imple- 
mentation of H.R. 15736. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, title I of this bill provides for the 
incorporation of Page, Ariz., a com- 
munity in the northern part of my State 
and in my congressional district that was 
established by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the late fifties to provide accom- 
modations for government and contract 
employees and their families engaged in 
the construction of the Glen Canyon 
Dam. Since that time, the town has been 
administrated by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Unlike many other reclamation en- 
campments which disappear with the 
completion of construction, Page, Ariz., 
has become a full-fledged community of 
permanent residents. These residents 
wish to see their town become self- 
governing under the laws of Arizona and 
separate from the Colorado River storage 
project. 

By enactment of this bill, the people 
of this community will realize the goal 
of self-government. Page will become a 
permanent habitat, regulated by its 
residents. 

The character of the town of Page is 
changing and developing at a rapid rate 
to meet the needs of the area, ranging 
from tourism to the business of providing 
@ vast array of services for miles around. 
The bill is structured to enable the 
municipality to assume the fiscal and 
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community responsibilities which are 
rightfully those of local government. 

The people of Page, Ariz., have given 
a great deal of time and attention to 
this legislation. This title of H.R. 15736 
enjoys the full support of the citizens of 
Page. Last fall when the Water and 
Power Resources Subcommittee visited 
Page and held hearings on this proposal, 
every witness testified in support of this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to endorse 
the position of the people of Page, Ariz., 
to assume this mantle of governmental 
responsibility. I urge my colleagues to 
support the passage and enactment of 
H.R. 15736. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, title I of 
this bill provides for the incorporation 
of Page, Ariz., a community in the north- 
ern part of that State that was estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the late fifties to provide accommoda- 
tions for Government and contract em- 
ployees and their families engaged in 
the construction of the Glen Canyon 
Dam. Since that time, the town has been 
administered by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

Unlike many other reclamation en- 
campments which disappear with the 
completion of construction, Page has be- 
come a full-fledged community of perma- 
nent residents. These residents wish to 
see their town become self-governing 
under the laws of Arizona and separate 
from the Colorado River storage project. 

By enactment of this bill, the people 
of this community could enjoy self- 
government. Page would become a per- 
manent habitat, regulated by its resi- 
dents. 

The character of the town of Page is 
changing and developing at a rapid rate 
to meet the needs of the area, ranging 
from tourism to the business of provid- 
ing a vast array of services for miles 
around, The bill is structured to enable 
the municipality to assume the fiscal and 
community responsibilities which are 
rightfully those of local government. 

Our colleague, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, 
in whose district this community is lo- 
cated, has given a great deal of time and 
attention to this legislation. Knowing 
that he would be unable to be here today, 
the gentleman from Arizona asked me 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers that this title enjoys the full sup- 
port of the citizens of Page. Last fall 
when the Water and Power Resources 
Subcommittee visited Page and held 
hearings on this proposal, every witness 
testified in support of this bill. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to support the statements of my 
colleagues regarding H.R. 15736, and in 
particular, section IV of the act. This sec- 
tion authorizes the acquisition of an 
1,800-acre section of land between Lake 
Casitas Reservoir and Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest in California. The acquisi- 
tion is necessary in order to protect the 
purity of the water in Lake Casitas, 
which is part of the water supply of the 
city of Ventura. 

Lake Casitas Reservoir is a federally 
funded reclamation project which was 
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brought into being largely through the 
efforts of the late Congressman Charles 
Teague. Chuck Teague originally spon- 
sored the acquisition proposed in title IV 
of the bill and it would be a fitting memo- 
rial, Mr. Chairman, to have it enacted 
in this session. I strongly endorse it for 
favorable consideration of the House. 

Mr, DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, the 
omnibus bill, H.R. 15736, contains au- 
thorization for a project of vital import- 
ance to the continued growth and de- 
velopment of the Texas Coastal Bend 
Area. This is the Choke Canyon 
project. 

An integral element of the Texas water 
plan, it is urgently needed to provide a 
major new water supply to meet the rap- 
idly increasing municipal and industrial 
water developments of an 11-county area 
centering around the city of Corpus 
Christi. 

Extensive studies by the Texas Water 
Development Board indicate that the 
area’s municipal and industrial require- 
ments, by 1977 at the latest, will equal 
the dependable yield of its only present- 
ly available water supply. Early author- 
ization of the Choke Canyon project is 
essential if this area is to continue to 
expand economically. 

In my efforts to advance this project 
I have -had the generous understanding 
and full cooperation of my colleague, the 
Honorable Harotp T. JOHNSON, chair- 
man of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Subcommittee on Water and Power Re- 
sources, who conducted field hearings in 
my congressional district. My able and 
respected Texas colleagues, the Honor- 
able Joun Younc and the Honorable 
ABRAHAM KAZEN, cosponsors of my orig- 
inal authorization bill, have been tow- 
ers of strength, the former in his ca- 
pacity as a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee and the latter as a member of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

The subcommittee and committee 
staff, particularly Jim Casey, the con- 
sultant on water and power resources, 
have been enormously helpful. To all of 
them I extend my deeply felt gratitude. 

I ask now—and with confidence—for 
similar understanding by the member- 
ship of the whole House. The Choke 
Canyon project has the full support of 
local and State governmental bodies. It 
is economically feasible and its contribu- 
tion is in the public interest. I commend 
it to the House without reservation. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 15736 authorizes 
the sum of $24,160,000 for construction 
costs of the Cibolo Reclamation project, 
which affects two leading communities 
in my congressional district. For some 
14 years the south Texas communities of 
Kenedy and Karnes City have labored 
to make this project a reality. 

The Cibolo project would conserve 
water and supply badly needed addi- 
tional municipal and industrial water to 
these two communities and to the city 
of San Antonio. It enjoys strong local 
support and is backed by other Members 
of Congress whose districts would be 
affected. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to Chairman 
HAROLD JOHNSON and members of the 
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Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommit- 
tee on Water and Power Resources for 
their favorable consideration of this 
vitally necessary project. I trust the 
House will send it forward today. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, pursu- 
ant to unanimous consent on H.R. 15736, 
Federal Reclamation Act, I wish to call 
to the attention of the House two provi- 
sions of the bill which are critical to the 
enhancement of northern California. The 
first provision is title VI concerning the 
development of recreation facilities for 
Lake Berryessa, a Bureau of Reclama- 
tion reservoir in Napa County, Calif. The 
second provision, title XIV, deals with 
the development of a total water plan 
for Solano County. 

Lake Berryessa was authorized in 1948 
and constructed in 1956, by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, for the purposes of flood 
control, irrigation and municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply. The project did 
not take into account the development of 
recreational use, though the lake is lo- 
cated between the two largest population 
centers in northern California: the San 
Francisco Bay area and the Sacramento 
Valley. 

The lake has become the second most 
popular recreation area in California 
with over 2 million recreation visitor days 
per year. The visitation is considerably 
more than many federally funded parks 
in California, including Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore and Redwood National 
Park. 

The management of this enormous rec- 
reational area has, up to now, lain with 
Napa County. Though Napa County use 
of the lake is only about 10 percent of 
all the visitor use, the county has con- 
tributed over a million dollars from its 
limited financial resources to provide 
what exists as public recreational areas. 
The county’s limited financial and staff 
resources have necessitated, however, the 
contracting of private companies to de- 
velop the area and the county to forgo 
its responsibilities in 1975. 

Unfortunately, the contracted firms’ 
developments have not been for general 
public use, but rather for more profitable 
private interests. Such development has 
further added to a lack of general public 
recreational space and coordinated rec- 
reational planning and development. 

The area receives no State funds since 
it is a Federal project, and properly 
should come under our jurisdiction to 
enhance this site. The provision calls for 
the transfer of authority for recreational 
operation to the Department of the In- 
terior and funding to provide much 
needed public facilities such as; picnic 
areas, sanitation facilities, garbage col- 
lection, bath houses and other daily use 
facilities which are limited or totally 
lacking in the area. 

I am in full support of my California 
colleague, Mr. CLAUSEN, in his efforts in 
resolving the management and recrea- 
tional funding problems which have 
plagued this popular recreation area. I 
am confident that with adequate man- 
agement and funding, Lake Berryessa 
can properly be developed, both recrea- 
tionally and environmentally, to insure 
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long lasting use and appreciation of the 
area by millions of people. 

Provision XIV authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a total 
water management study for Solano 
County. The study will analyze the 
changing needs, goals, and objectives of 
the area. 

Solano County stretches from the Car- 
quinez Strait, in the San Francisco Bay 
area, to the Sacramento Delta. The area 
is rich, therefore, in waterways which 
have had increased development and use, 
serving the shipping needs of the agri- 
culturally abundant central valley of 
California. The area has had a progres- 
sively increasing population growth and 
greater industrial and municipal needs. 
These factors have further increased 
the need for an analysis and definition of 
water needs to meet the changing pat- 
terns of land use, water requirements, 
and updating these concerns and popu- 
lation growth to forecast water demand 
in Solano County. 

The study is particularly critical in 
order to develop a proper water manage- 
ment program, one which will accom- 
modate the needs of the county and in- 
sure the preservation of the wetlands in 
the area. One primary wetland wildlife 
habitat area is the Suisun Marsh. The 
marsh serves as an important element 
of the migratory waterfowl flyway in 
California. 

The study will serve as a comprehen- 
sive short- and long-range forecast of 
the changing needs in the area and re- 
sponsively providing for proper water 
management to a much greater extent 
than past studies have accomplished. 

In the interest of the public’s welfare 
and in meeting our federally obligated 
responsibilities, I urge the House to 
heartily support, in particular, title IV 
and title XIV of the reclamation bill be- 
fore us today. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will read the bill by titles. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be known as “The Reclamation 
Development Act of 1974". 

TITLE I 
INCORPORATION OF PAGE, ARIZONA 

Sec. 101. It is the purpose of this title to 
separate that unincorporated area in Coco- 
nino County in the State of Arizona, com- 
monly known as the town of Page, Arizona, 
from the Colorado River storage project in 
order that the United States may withdraw 
from the ownership and operation of the 
town and the people of that area may enjoy 
self-government, and to facilitate the estab- 
lishment by the people of a municipal cor- 
poration under the laws of the State of Ari- 
zona by the transfer of certain Federal prop- 
erty described in section 103 of this title. 

Sec. 102. The following definitions shall 
apply to terms used in this title. 

(a) The area referred to herein as Page, 
Arizona, includes the following described 
land: 

Cxx——1671—Part 20 
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Pace TOWNSITE, ARIZONA 
GILA AND SALT RIVER MERIDIAN, ARIZONA 


Township 40 north, range 8 east: Acres 
Section 1. All 638. 94 
Section 2. East half southwest 

quarter, southeast quarter 
Section 11. East half 
Section 12. All 

Township 41 north, range 8 east: 
Section 25. South half south- 

west quarter southeast quarter, 

southeast quarter 

Section 36. East half, south half 
northeast quarter northwest 
quarter, east half southwest 
quarter, northwest quarter, 
southeast quarter, northwest 
quarter, northeast quarter 
southwest quarter, east half 
northwest quarter, southwest 
quarter, south half south- 


240. 00 
320. 00 
639. 38 


Township 40 north, range 9 east: 

Section 4. All 

Section 5. All 

Section 6. All 

Section 7. All 

Section 8. All 

Section 9, All 

Section 19. East half southwest 
quarter, southeast quarter 

Section 20. South half 
Township 41 north, range 9 east: 

Section 21. West half southwest 
quarter, west half, southeast 
quarter southwest quarter, 
southeast quarter southeast 
quarter southwest quarter, 
southwest quarter southwest 
quarter southeast quarter 

Section 28, West half northeast 
quarter, northwest quarter 
southeast quarter northeast 
quarter, south half, southeast 
quarter northwest quarter 
west half, southeast quarter._-- 

Section 29. All 


The boundary of Page, Arizona, is shown on 
drawing numbered 557-431-83, entitled 
“Page, Arizona, Townsite Boundary” which 
is on file in the Office of the Commissioner 
of Reclamation, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

(b) The term “municipality” shall mean 
Page, Arizona, after its incorporation as a 
municipality under the laws of the State of 
Arizona. 

(c) The term “Secretary” shall mean the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

(d) The term “municipal facilities’ shall 
mean certain land, and the improvements 
thereon, in Page, Arizona, such as hospital, 
police, and fire protection systems, sewage 
and refuse disposal plants, water treatment 
and distribution facilities, streets and roads, 
parks, playgrounds, airport, cemetery, mu- 
nicipal government buildings, and other 
properties suitable or usable for local mu- 
nicipal purposes, including any fixtures, 
equipment, or other property appropriate to 
the operation, maintenance, replacement, or 
repairs of the foregoing, which are owned 
by the United States and under the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Reclamation, on the date of in- 
corporation of Page, Arizona, 

Src. 103. Upon incorporation of Page, Ari- 
zona, as a municipality under the statutes of 
the State of Arizona, the Secretary shall: 

(a) Transfer to the municipality without 
cost, subject to any existing leases granted 
by the United States, all improved or unim- 
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proved lands within Page, Arizona, owned 
by the United States, which the Secretary 
determines are not required in the admin- 
istration, operation, and maintenance of 
Federal activities within or near Page, Ari- 
zona, and can properly be included within 
the municipality under the laws of the State 
of Arizona, except the land to be transferred 
pursuant to subsection (c) hereof, and ta 
assign to the municipality without cost any 
leases granted by the United States on such 
land. 

(b) Transfer to the appropriate school 
district without cost all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States to the land in 
block 14-A and lot 1, block 16, as shown on 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Reclamation drawing num- 
bered 557-431-87, April 29, 1971, which draw- 
ing is on file in the Office of the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, Washington, District 
of Columbia, together with improvements 
thereon owned by the United States at the 
time of the transfer. 

(c) Transfer to the municipality without 
cost all rights, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to any land, and the 
improvements thereon, which may be con- 
tained in any reversionary clause of any 
dedication deed for land in Page, Arizona, 
issued by the United States. 

(d) Transfer all activities and functions 
of a municipal character being performed by 
the United States to the municipality subject 
to the provisions of sections 104 and 107 of 
this title. 

(e) Transfer to the municipality without 
cost the municipal facilities, as defined in 
subsection 102(d) of this title, except as pro- 
vided under subsection 104(a) of this title. 

(f) Assign to the municipality without 
cost those contracts to which the United 
States is a party, and which pertain to activi- 
ties or functions to be transferred under 
subsection (c) of this section and are proper- 
ly assignable. This shall include contracts 
for furnishing water outside the boundaries 
of Page, Arizona, utilizing the municipal sys- 
tem: Provided, That the contract which the 
United States has executed with a private 
utility for furnishing and distributing elec- 
trical energy to the municipality shall be 
assigned to the municipality upon its re- 
quest: And provided further, That in the as- 
signment of the contract for the operation 
of the Page Hospital the operating fund bal- 
ance under said contract, together with all 
hospital accounts receivable, shall be trans- 
ferred to the municipality for the same pur- 
pose as a part of the assignment of said con- 
tract. 

Sec. 104. There is hereby reserved for the 
Glen Canyon unit, Colorado River storage 
project, the consumptive use of not to ex- 
ceed three thousand acre-feet of water per 
year from Lake Powell, of which not to ex- 
ceed two thousand seven hundred and forty 
acre-feet of consumptive use of water are 
hereby assigned to the municipality, con- 
sistent with the Navajo Tribal Council resolu- 
tion numbered CJN-50-69, dated June 3, 
1969: Provided, That upon incorporation the 
municipality shall enter into a contract 
satisfactory to the Secretary covering pay- 
ment for and delivery of such water pursuant 
to the Colorado River Storage Project Act 
of June 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105), which con- 
tract shall among other things provide that: 

(a) The reservation and assignment of 
the consumptive use of water from Lake 
Powell under this section shall be subject 
to the apportionments of consumptive use 
of water to the State of Arizona in article III 
of the Colorado River Compact and article 
III(a)(1) of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
Compact. 

(b) Title to the water pumping and con- 
veyance systems within the Glen Canyon 
Dam and powerplant necessary to supply 
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water to the municipality for culinary, indus- 
trial, and municipal purposes shall be re- 
tained by the United States until the Con- 
gress provides otherwise. 

(c) Such retained facilities shall be op- 
erated and maintained by the Secretary at 
the expense of the United States until ter- 
mination of the fifth fiscal year following 
the year of incorporation. Not to exceed two 
thousand seven hundred and forty acre- 
feet of water per annum or three million 
gallons of water in any twenty-four-hour 
period, will be pumped by the United States 
from Lake Powell to the water treatment 
plant, or to such intermediate points of 
delivery as shall be mutually agreed upon 
by the municipality and the United States 
for use by the municipality. 

(d) Beginning with the sixth year follow- 
ing incorporation and continuing through 
the tenth year, the municipality shall in 
each year pay to the United States propor- 
tionately increasing increments of the an- 
nual costs, including depreciation of the 
pumping equipment, involved in subsection 
(c) above with the objective that following 
the close of said tenth year the municipality 
shall thereafter bear such costs in total, 
according to the following schedule: 

Portion of cost in subsection (c) of section 

104 to be paid to United States each year 

by municipality (per centum) 


Year following incorporation: 
Sixth 


(e) Upon incorporation and at all times 
thereafter, the municipality shall bear all 
costs for operation, maintenance, and re- 
Placement of the municipal water system 
beyond Glen Canyon Dam and powerplant, 
including but not limtied to filtration, treat- 
ment, and distribution of water supplied 
pursuant to the water service contract with 
the United States. 

Sec. 105. As soon as reasonably practicable 
after incorporation of the community, the 
Secretary is hereby authorized to complete 
all or any part of the following work which 
has not been completed at the date of incor- 
poration. 

(a) Take census of population of the mu- 
nicipality within one year following incorpo- 
ration. 

(b) Repair existing twelve-inch water sup- 
ply line, if inspection determines this is 
necessary. 

(c) Paint interior of water storage re- 
servoirs, 

(d) Seal coat paved streets in municipality. 

(e) Install water sprinkler system in Page 
cemetery. 

(f) Improve streets, install curbs, gutters, 
and sidewalks as follows: 

(1) North Navajo Drive: 

(i) Pave streets to seventy-foot width from 
Ninth Avenue to relocated intersection of 
Aero Avenue and sixty-one-foot width from 
Aero Avenue to Tenth Avenue. 

(ii) Place curb, gutter, and sidewalk on 
east side of North Navajo Drive from Aero 
Avenue to Tenth Avenue. 

(2) Aero Avenue from North Navajo Drive 
to Future Street: 

(i) Widen existing thirty-foot paved width 
to seventy-foot paved width. 

(il) Place curb, gutter, and sidewalk on 
both sides of street. 

(3) Tenth Avenue from Future Street to 
Sandstone Street: 

(i) Construct new pavement on north half 
of street and overlay south half of street. 

(ii) Place curb and gutter only on north 
side of street. 

(4) Future Street—Approximately two 
thousand one hundred and fifty feet be- 
ginning at Tenth Avenue and bordering east 
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side of block 101 as shown on Page townsite 
and block plats: 

(i) Pave street to fifty-two-foot width. 

(ii) Place curb, gutter, and sidewalk on 
west side of street and curb and gutter only 
on east side of street. 

(5) Hopi Avenue from Oak Avenue to west 
boundary of block 101: 

(i) Pave street to forty-two-foot width. 

(ii) Place curb, gutter and sidewalk on 
north side. 

(iii) Place curb and gutter only on south 
side. 

(g) Construct paved access road from 
United States Highway Numbered 89 to site 
of new sanitary landfill to be located in the 
northwest quarter, section 20, township 41 
north, range 8 east, Gila and Salt River 
meridian, Arizona: Provided, That in the 
performance of the work authorized in this 
section, the Secretary may either cause the 
work to be done or transfer funds to the 
municipality for this purpose after ascer- 
taining that each segment of work will be 
accomplished by a date certain and to stand- 
ards satisfactory to the Secretary. 

Sec. 106. (a) Upon incorporation the 
Secretary is authorized to make a lump-sum 
payment of $500,000 to the municipality as 
assistance to the municipality in meeting the 
expenses of police and fire protection facil- 
ities and services, sewage system, refuse dis- 
posal, electrical distribution system, water 
treatment and distribution, streets and roads, 
library, park, playgrounds and other recrea- 
tional facliilties, municipal government build- 
ings, and other properties and services re- 
quired for municipal purposes. 

(b) To make a lump-sum payment of $50,- 
000 to the municipality for improvements to 
the Page Hospital. 

Sec. 107. Upon incorporation, the United 
States will provide to the municipality, upon 
its request, the services of Federal person- 
nel, while they are employed by the United 
States in the operation and maintenance of 
the Glen Canyon unit of the Colorado River 
storage project, to assist in the transition 
from a federally administered community to 
a self-governing municipal corporation: Pro- 
vided, That such assistance shall be for a 
maximum of six months following the date 
of incorporation: And provided further, That 
the total number of such employees shall be 
limited to ten at any time. 

Sec. 108. (a) Except as herein specifically 
provided, no assets of the Colorado River 
storage projects or moneys of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin Fund shall be utilized 
after incorporation of the municipality for 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated from the Upper Colorado River 
Basin Fund and thereupon transferred to 
the municipality the amount necessary for 
the municipality to acquire the electric dis- 
tribution facilities in Page, Arizona, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of 
the contract with the utility supplying the 
electricity, in the event the municipality ex- 
ercises the option in said contract to acquire 
said electric distribution facilities: Provided, 
That the municipality agress to repay with 
interest the amount of the funds so trans- 
ferred in twenty equal annual installments: 
Provided, That the funds so repaid and the 
accrued interest thereon will be deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of the aforesaid 
Upper Colorado River Basin Fund. The in- 
terest rate used for computing interest on 
the unpaid balance of funds transferred to 
the municipality for purposes of this sub- 
section shall be determined by the Secretary 
of the , as of the beginning of the 
fiscal year in which the incorporation of Page, 
Arizona, occurs, on the basis of the com- 
puted average interest rate payable by the 
Treasury upon its outstanding marketable 
public obligations which are neither due nor 
callable for redemption for fifteen years from 
date of issue. 
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Sec. 109. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to transfer to the United States 
to be held in trust for the Navajo Tribe title 
to a tract of land situated within the south- 
east quarter of the southeast quarter, sec- 
tion 8 the southwest quarter, section 9, sec- 
tion 16, the east half of the northeast quar- 
ter of the northeast quarter, section 28, all in 
township 41 north, range 9 east, Gila and 
Salt River meridian, Coconino County, Ari- 
zona, and containing eight hundred and 
eight acres, more or less, of which the par- 
ticular description and drawing (Numbered 
557-431-338 “Navajo Tribe—Antelope Creek 
Recreation Development Area Survey Tra- 
verse” dated May 22, 1969) are on file and 
available for public inspection in the office 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior. The transfer of title to such 
land is made in consideration of Navajo 
Council Resolution Numbered ONJ-50-69 
dated June 3, 1969, and with the under- 
standing that the land so transferred shall 
thereafter constitute a part of the Navajo 
Reservation and shall be subject to all laws 
and regulations applicable to that reserva- 
tion. 

Sec. 110. The Congress hereby directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to facilitate the 
effectuation of Navajo Tribal Council Reso- 
lutions CD 108-68 and CJN-50-69, subject to 
the provisions of the Colorado River Basin 
Project Act (82 Stat. 885). 

Sec. 111. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized, subject only to the provisions of this 
title to perform such acts, to delegate such 
authority, and to prescribe such rules and 
regulations, and establish such terms and 
conditions as he may deem necessary and 
appropriate for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 112. The Upper Colorado River Basin 
Fund established pursuant to section 5 of 
the Act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105), shall 
be utilized as appropriate for carrying out 
the provisions of this title: Provided, That 
the total expenditures from the fund shall 
not exceed $4,000,000. Payments made under 
the provisions of section 105 and section 106 
of this title, and transfer, made under the 
provisions of subsection 108(b) will be made 
from revenues accruing to said basin fund 
from the sale of power from the Upper Col- 
orado River storage project. 

Sec. 113. All authority of the Secretary 
under sections 101 through 112 of this title 
shall terminate five years following date of 
enactment unless incorporation of Page, 
Arizona, shall previously have been achieved. 

Sec. 114. This title may be cited as the 
“Page, Arizona, Community Act of 1974”. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that title I be consid- 
ered as read, printed in the Rrecorp, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to title I? 

There being no amendments to title I, 
the Clerk will read title II. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IT 
CIBOLO PROJECT, TEXAS 

Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Cibolo project, Texas, in accordance 
with the Federal reclamation laws (Act of 
June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts amen- 
datory thereof or supplementary thereto) 
and the provisions of this title and the plan 
set out in the report of the Secretary on this 
project with such modification of, omissions 
from, or additions to the works, as the Sec- 
retary may find proper and necessary for the 
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purposes of storing, regulating, and furnish- 
ing water for municipal and industrial use, 
conserving and developing fish and wildlife 
Tesources, providing outdoor recreation op- 
portunities, and controlling floods. The 
principal features of the project shall con- 
sist of a dam and reservoir on Cibolo Creek 
and public outdoor recreation facilities. 

Sec. 202. The interest rate used for com- 
puting interest during construction and in- 
terest on the unpaid balance of the reim- 
bursable costs of the project shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
of the beginning of the fiscal year in which 
construction of the project is commenced, on 
the basis of the computed average interest 
rate payable by the Treasury upon its out- 
standing marketable public obligations 
which are neither due nor callable for re- 
demption for fifteen years from date of issue. 

Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to enter into a contract with a qualified en- 
tity or entities, for delivery of water and for 
repayment of all the reimbursable construc- 
tion costs. 

(b) Construction of the project shall not 
be commenced until a suitable contract has 
been executed by the Secretary with a quali- 
fied entity or entities. 

(c) Such contract may be entered into 
without regard to the last sentence of sec- 
tion 9, subsection (c), of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939. 

(d) Upon execution of the contract referred 
to in subsection 203(a) above, and upon com- 
pletion of construction of the project, the 
Secretary shall transfer to a qualified con- 
tracting entity or entities the care, operation, 
and maintenance of the project works; and, 
after such transfer is made will reimburse the 
contractor annually for that portion of the 
year’s joint operation and maintenance costs 
which, if the United States had continued to 
operate the project, would have been allo- 
cated to flood control, fish and wildlife, and 
recreation purposes. Prior to assuming care, 
operation, and maintenance of the project 
works the contracting entity or entities shall 
be obligated to operate them in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Army with respect to flood control, and 
by the Secretary of the Interior with respect 
to fish and wildlife and recreation. 

(e) Upon execution of the contract referred 
to in subsection 203(a) above, and upon com- 
pletion of construction of the project, the 
contracting entity or entities, their designee 
or designees, shall have a permanent right to 
use the reservoir and related facilities of the 
Cibolo project in accordance with said con- 
tract. 

Sec. 204. The conservation and develop- 
ment of the fish and wildlife resources and 
the enhancement of recreation opportunities 
in connection with the Cibolo project shall 
be in accordance with provisions of the Fed- 
eral Water Project Recreation Act (79 Stat. 
213). 

Sec. 205. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to defray construction costs of 
the Cibolo reclamation project allocable to 
flood control, fish and wildlife, and recreation 
the sum of $24,160,000 (July 1973 prices) plus 
or minus such amounts, if any, as may be 
justified by reason of ordinary fluctuations in 
construction costs as indicated by engineer- 
ing cost indexes applicable to the type of 
construction involved herein: Provided, That 
prior to appropriation of any Federal funds 
the San Antonio River Authority shall, pur- 
suant to a contract satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, agree to advance funds 
for postauthorization planning and construc- 
tion of the Cibolo reclamation project. The 
amount of funds to be advanced annually 
shall be in the proportion to the total annual 
fund requirements for the project as the con- 
struction cost allocated to municipal and in- 
dustrial water is to the total cost of the 
project: Provided further, That the sum of 
funds advanced shall not exceed the total 
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project cost allocated to municipal and in- 
dustrial water. There are also authorized to 
be appropriated such additional sums as may 
be required for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the project. The discount rate to be 
used by the Secretary for allocating costs of 
the works authorized herein shall be the rate 
for the fiscal year of passage of this Act as 
derived by the Secretary of the Treasury 
utilizing the formula set forth in Senate 
Document Numbered 97, Eighty-seventh 
Congress, second session, as revised by the 
Water Resources Council announcement in 
the Federal Register of December 24, 1968. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that title II be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title II? 

If not, the Clerk will read title III. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE III 


MOUNTAIN PARK PROJECT, OKLAHOMA 


Sec. 301. In order to provide for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of fa- 
cilities to deliver a water supply to the city 
of Frederick, Oklahoma, from the Mountain 
Park reclamation project, section 1 of Pub- 
lic Law 90-503 (82 Stat. 853) is amended by 
deleting “Altus and Snyder, Oklahoma,” and 
substituting therefor “Altus, Snyder, and 
Frederick, Oklahoma,”. 

Sec. 302. The amount which section 6 of 
said Act authorizes to be appropriated is 
hereby further increased by the sum of $6,- 
057,000 (January 1974 prices), plus or minus 
such amounts, if any, as may be justified 
by reason of ordinary fluctuations in con- 
struction costs as indicated by engineering 
costs indexes applicable to the type of con- 
struction involved herein. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that title III be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title III? 

Their being no amendments to title 
III, the Clerk will read title IV. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IV 
CASITAS RESERVOIR OPEN SPACE, CALIFORNIA 

Sec. 401. In order to provide for protection 
of the quality of water in Lake Casitas, and 
to provide for the preservation and enhance- 
ment of public outdoor recreation, fish and 
wildlife, and the environment of the area, 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to acquire in the name of the 
United States certain privately owned lands 
within townships 3 and 4 north, ranges 23 
and 24 west, San Bernardino base and 
meridian, lying outside the boundaries of 
the Los Padres National Forest, as generally 
depicted on the drawing entitled “Private 
Lands in Casitas Reservoir Watershed”, num- 
bered 767-208-237, and dated September 
1972, which is on file and available for public 
inspection in the offices of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior. 

Sec., 402. (a) Within the area described in 
section 401 of this title, the Secretary may 
acquire such lands by donation, purchase 
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with donated or appropriated funds, or ex- 
change: Provided, That any lands owned by 
the State of California or any political sub- 
division thereof may be acquired only by 
donation. 

(b) With respect to any property acquired 
for the purposes of this title, which is bene- 
ficlally owned by a natural person and which 
the Secretary determines can be continued 
in private use for a limited period of time 
without undue interference with the admin- 
istration and public use of the area, the 
owner may on the date of its acquisition by 
the Secretary retain a right of use and occu- 
pancy of such property for agricultural or 
noncommercial residential purposes for a 
term, as the owners may elect, ending 
either— 

(1) at the death of the owner or spouse, 
whichever occurs later, or 

(2) not more than twenty-five years from 
the date of acquisition. 

Any right so retained may, during its exist- 
ence, be transferred or assigned. The Secre- 
tary shall pay to the owner the fair market 
value of the property on the date of such 
acquisition less the fair market value on 
such date of the right retained by the owner. 

(c) The Secretary may terminate the right 
of use and occupancy, retained pursuant to 
this section, upon his determination that 
such a right is being exercised in a manner 
not consistent with the purposes of this title 
and upon tender to the holder of the right 
an amount equal to the fair market value 
of that portion of the right which remains 
unexpired on the date of termination. 

(d) For the purposes of this title “non- 
commercial residential property” shall mean 
any single family residence in existence or 
under construction as of July 1, 1974, 

Sec. 403. The Secretary shall administer 
the lands to be acquired in accordance with 
the provisions of section 4 of the Act of 
July 9, 1965 (79 Stat. 213), and may issue 
such licenses, permits, or leases, or take 
such other action as may be required for 
proper management in accordance therewith. 
The lands will be kept in their natural state 
as permanent open space and may be man- 
aged by the Casitas Municipal Water District, 
or any other authorized non-Federal public 
body as part of the Lake Casitas Recreation 
Area. 

Sec. 404. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $10,000,000 (April 1974 
price levels) plus or minus such amounts as 
may be justified by changes in the price 
indexes for agricultural and noncommercial 
residential property in Ventura County, 
California. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that title IV be consid- 
ered as read, printed in the Recorp, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment to title 
IV. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 21, line 
15, add the following sentence: “All funds 
authorized to be appropriated by this title 
shall be nonreimbursable.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title IV? 

There being no further amendments to 
title IV, the Clerk will report title V. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


amendment was 
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TITLE V 
KLAMATH PROJECT RIGHT-OF-WAY, OREGON 


Sec. 501. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to convey 
by quitclaim deed to the respective owners 
of record of those certain lots situated in 
those subdivisions of Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
respectively known as Mills Addition, Enter- 
prise Tracts, Mills Garden, Old Orchard Ma- 
nor, Sixth Street Addition, and Subdivision 
Block 803, and as such officially shown on 
the recorded plats of the city records, all 
right, title, and interest of the United 
States in the specific tracts of land now 
owned by the United States which col- 
lectively constitute the abandoned Kla- 
math reclamation project “B” lateral canal 
right-of-way, as designated for general loca- 
tion purposes on Bureau of Reclamation 
drawing numbered 12-—208-338, dated March 
27, 1970, and filed for reference purposes in 
both the Klamath County recorder’s office 
and the corresponding records of the city of 
Klamath Falls, to the extent that any such 
tract would constitute a contiguous addition 
to each of the lots in the above-named sub- 
divisions if the boundaries of each of said 
lots were to be extended to include the af- 
fected portion of above-cited public lands 
of the United States. Such conveyance shall, 
in each instance, be made only upon appli- 
cation therefor by the owner of record of one 
of the affected lots within one year of the 
date of this Act: Provided, That said owner 
of record shall, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, support such ap- 
plication at time of filing same with proof of 
ownership and an adequate description of the 
exterior boundaries of the parcel of Govern- 
ment interest land applied for. The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized, as determined 
appropriate by him, to require payment of 
not more than $100 per parcel of Gov- 
ernment interest land applied for in addi- 
tion to the cost of such conveyance. 

Sec. 502. Acceptance of any conveyance 
made hereunder by any applicant shall con- 
stitute a complete and unconditional waiver 
and release by said applicant or applicants 
individually or collectively of any and all 
claims against the United States arising from 
or occasioned by use of the land by said ap- 
plicant or his successors in interest. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that title V be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title V? 

If not, the Clerk will report title VI. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VI 
SOLANO PROJECT RECREATIONAL FACILITIES, 
CALIFORNIA 

Sec. 601. In order to provide for the protec- 
tion, use, and enjoyment of the esthetic and 
recreational values inherent in the Federal 
lands and waters at Lake Berryessa, Solano 
project, California, the Secretary of the in- 
terior is hereby authorized to develop, oper- 
ate, and maintain such short-term recreation 
facilities as he deems necessary for the 
safety, health, protection, and outdoor recre- 
ational use of the visiting public; to under- 
take a thorough and detailed review of all 
existing developments and uses on Federal 
lands to determine their compatibility with 
preservation of environmental values and 
their effectiveness in providing needed public 
services; to implement corrective procedures 
when necessary; and to otherwise administer 
the Federal land and water areas associated 
with said Lake Berryessa in such a manner 
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that, in his opinion, will best provide for the 
public recreational use and enjoyment 
thereof, all to such an extent that said use 
is not incompatible with other authorized 
functions of the Solano project. 

Sec. 602. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
make such rules and regulations as are nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this title 
and may enter into an agreement or agree- 
ments with the State of California, or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or a non-Federal 
agency or agencies or organizations as appro- 
priate, for the development of a recreation 
management plan, and for the management 
of recreation including the operation and 
maintenance of the facilities within the area. 
The agency performing the recreation man- 
agement functions is authorized to establish 
and collect fees for the use of recreation 
facilities. 

Src. 603. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of the Interior the 
sum of $3,000,000 (April 1974 price levels) 
plus or minus such amounts, if any, as may 
be justified by reason of ordinary fluctua- 
tions in development costs as indicated by 
cost indexes applicable to the types of de- 
velopment involved herein. There is also au- 
thorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for administration of ex- 
isting facilities and for operation and main- 
tenance of the facilities authorized by this 
Act. 

Sec. 604. All funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated by this Act shall be nonreimburs- 
able. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that title VI be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment to 
title VI. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 24, line 20, 


strike the word “Act.” and insert in leu 
thereof: “‘title.”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the second committee amendment 
to title VI. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 24, line 22, 


strike the word “Act” and insert in lieu 
thereof: “title”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other 
amendments to title VI? If not, the Clerk 
will report title VII. 

The Clerk read title VI, as follows: 

TITLE VII 
MISCELLANEOUS DRAINAGE CONSTRUCTION, UTAH 

Sec. 701. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct drainage facilities 
for the Vernal Unit of the Central Utah 
project and the Emergy County project to 
the extent that he determines necessary for 
the sustained crop production on the ir- 
rigable lands of these projects. The Secre- 
tary is further authorized to negotiate and 
execute amendments t. contract numbered 
14-06-400-778, dated July 14, 1958, between 
the United States and the Uintah Water Con- 
servancy District and contract numbered 
15-06-400-2427, dated May 15, 1962, between 
the United States and the Emery Water 
conservancy District to provide for the cost 


amendment was 


amendment was 
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of such drainage works to be paid from the 
Colorado River storage project basin fund 
with repayment to be based on ability of ir- 
rigation water users to repay as determined 
by the Secretary. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that title VII be consi- 
dered as read, printed in the Recorp, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title VII? If not, the 
Clerk will report title VIII. 

The Clerk read title VIII as follows: 

TITLE VIII 
BELLE FOURCHE DAM REHABILITATION, SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Sec. 801. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain an adequate spillway and to improve 
the upstream slope protection of Belle Four- 
che Dam, Belle Fourche project, Belle Four- 
che, South Dakota, in accordance with the 
Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 
1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto) and the 
provisions of this title. 

Sec. 802. Construction authorized by this 
title shall be for the safety of Belle Fourche 
Dam and shall not provide additional con- 
servation storage capacity or develop bene- 
fits over and above those provided by the 
original dam and reservoir. Nothing in this 
title shall be construed to reduce the amount 
of project costs allocated to reimbursable 
purposes heretofore authorized. 

Sec. 803. Reimbursement of costs associ- 
ated with improving upstream slope protec- 
tion on Belle Fourche Dam shall be limited 
to an amount equal to the estimated annual 
savings to the Belle Fourche Irrigation Dis- 
trict in operation and maintenance expense 
over the remaining life of the district's re- 
payment contract with the United States. 
The Secretary is hereby authorized to enter 
into an amendatory repayment contract with 
the Belle Fourche Irrigation District to ef- 
fect such reimbursement without interest. 
All other costs of construction authorized by 
this title shall be nonreimbursable. 

Sec. 804. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the construction authorized 
by this title the sum of $3,620,000 (April 1974 
price levels) plus or minus such amounts, if 
any, as may be justified by reason of changes 
in construction costs as indicated by engi- 
neering cost indices applicable to the types 
of construction involved. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that title VIII be 
considered as read, printed in the REC- 
oRD, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title VIII? If not, the 
Clerk will report title IX. 

The Clerk read title IX, as follows: 

TITLE IX 
GLENDO UNIT ROAD CONSTRUCTION, WYOMING 

Sec. 901. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to relocate, reconstruct, and re- 
habilitate the road that was initially re- 
located in connection with the construction 
of Glendo Dam and Reservoir to provide a 
safe, durable, two-lane highway for public 
use, 
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Sec, 902. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the relocation, reconstruc- 
tion, and rehabilitation of said highway the 
sum of $284,000 (January 1974 price levels) 
plus or minus such amounts, if any, as may 
be justified by reason of ordinary fluctuation 
in construction cost indices applicable to the 
types of construction involved herein. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that title EX be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The C . Are there any 
amendments to title IX? 

Hearing none, the Clerk will report 
title X. 

The Clerk read title X as follows: 

TITLE X 
NUECES RIVER PROJECT, TEXAS 


Sec, 1001. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Nueces River project, Texas, in ac- 
cordance with the Federal reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to) and the provisions of this title and the 
plan set out in the report of the Secretary 
on this project with such modification of, 
omissions from, or additions to the works, 
as the Secretary may find proper and neces- 
sary for the purposes of storing, regulating, 
and furnishing water for municipal and in- 
dustrial use, conserving and developing fish 
and wildlife resources, and providing outdoor 
recreation opportunities. The principal fea- 
tures of the project shall consist of the Choke 
Canyon Dam and Reservoir on the Frio River 
and public outdoor recreation and sport fish- 
ing facilities. 

Src. 1002. (a) Costs of the project, allo- 
cated to municipal and industrial water sup- 
ply, shall be repayable to the United States 
in not more than forty years under either 
the provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws or under the provisions of the Water 
Supply Act of 1958 (title III of Public Law 
85-500, 72 Stat. 319, and Acts mandatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto) : Provided, 
That, in either case, repayment of costs 
allocated to municipal and industrial water 
supply shall include interest on the un- 
amortized balance. 

(b) The interest rate used for computing 
interest during construction and interest 
on the unpaid balance of the reimbursable 
costs of the project allocated to municipal 
and industrial water supply shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, as of 
the beginning of the fiscal year in which con- 
struction of the project is commenced, on 
the basis of the computed average interest 
payable by the Treasury upon its outstand- 
ing marketable public obligations which are 
neither due nor callable for redemption for 
fifteen years from date of issue. 

Sec. 1003. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to enter into a contract with a qualified en- 
tity or entities, for delivery of water and 
for repayment of the balance of the reimburs- 
able construction costs. 

(b) Construction of the project shall not 
be commenced until a suitable contract has 
been executed by the Secretary with a quali- 
fied entity or entities, 

(c) Such contract may be entered into 
without regard to the last sentence of sec- 
tion 9, subsection (c), of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939. 

(d) Upon execution of the contract re- 
ferred to in section 1003(a) above, and upon 
completion of construction of the project, 
the Secretary shall transfer to a qualified 
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contracting entity or entities the care, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of the project works, 
and, after transfer is made, will credit an- 
nually against the contractors repayment 
obligation that portion of the year’s joint 
operation and maintenance costs which, if 
the United States had continued to operate 
the project, would have been allocated to 
fish and wildlife and recreation purposes. 
Prior to assuming care, operation, and main- 
tenance of the project works the contracting 
entity or entities shall agree to operate them 
in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior with respect 
to fish and wildlife and recreation, 

(e) Upon complete payment of the obli- 
gation assumed, including appropriate inter- 
est charges, the contracting entity or en- 
tities their designee or designees, shall have 
a permanent right to use the reservoir and 
related facilities of the Nueces River project 
in accordance with said contract. 

Sec. 1004. The conservation and develop- 
ment of the fish and wildlife resources and 
the enhancement of recreation opportuni- 
ties in connection with the Nueces River 
project shall be in accordance with provi- 
sions of the Federal Water Project Recrea- 
tion Act (79 Stat. 213). 

Sec. 1005. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the Nueces 
River project, Texas, the sum of $50,000,000 
(January 1974 prices), plus or minus such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by rea- 
son of ordinary fluctuations in construction 
costs as indicated by engineering cost in- 
dexes applicable to the type of construction 
involved herein: Provided, That, prior to ap- 
propriation of any Federal funds, a qualified 
local entity shall, pursuant to a contract sat- 
isfactory to the Secretary, agree to advance 
on a schedule mutually acceptable to the 
local entity and the Secretary, the sum of 
not less than $15,000,000 representing a non- 
Federal contribution toward implementation 
of this title. 

Upon completion of the work authorized 
herein, the aforesaid $15,000,000 shall be ap- 
plied as a credit to the repayment obligation 
of the local entity for municipal and indus- 
trial water service. 

The Secretary is authorized and directed, 
upon receipt of the aforesaid advance to 
proceed with postauthorization planning, 
preparation of designs and specifications, 
land acquisition, and award of construction 
contracts pending availability of appropriat- 
ed funds. 

At any time following the first advance of 
funds by the local entity, said entity may re- 
quest that the Secretary terminate activities 
then in progress, return unexpended balances 
of the funds so advanced, assign to the local 
entity the rights to any contract in force, 
convey any real estate acquired by the ad- 
vanced funds and provide any data, draw- 
ings, or other items of value procured with 
advanced funds to the local entity; and such 
request shall be binding upon the Secretary. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading) . Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that title X be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. * 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title X? If not, the Clerk 
will report title XI. 

The Clerk read title XI, as follows: 

TITLE XI 
ELEPHANT BUTTE RECREATION POOL, NEW 
MEXICO 


Sec. 1101. (a) Pending the negotiation of 
contracts and completion of construction for 
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furnishing water supplies for tributary irri- 
gation units as authorized by section 8 of 
the Act of Congress dated June 13, 1962 (Pub- 
lic Law 87-483; 76 Stat. 96), and subject to 
the availability of stored water in Heron Re- 
servoir in excess of one hundred thousand 
acre-feet, which water is not required for 
existing authorized uses, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to permit releases 
from the Heron Reservoir or the San Juan- 
Chama project to provide storage and estab- 
lish a minimum recreation pool in Elephant 
Butte Reservoir. Such releases, to the extent 
of the available supply, shall be limited to 
providing fifty thousand acre-feet for the 
initial recreation pool and up to six thou- 
sand acre-feet of water delivered to Ele- 
phant Butte Reservoir annually, for a period 
not exceeding ten years from establishment 
of the recreation pool, to replace loss by evap- 
oration and other causes. Authorized re- 
leases, as provided above, are subject to and 
subordinated to any obligations under con- 
tracts for San Juan-Chama project water 
now or hereafter in force and for filling and 
maintaining a pool in Cochiti Reservoir un- 
der the Act of Congress dated March 26, 
1964 (Public Law 88-293; 78 Stat. 171). The 
provisions of section 1ll(a) of the Act of 
June 13, 1962 (76 Stat. 96), requiring a con- 
tract satisfactory to the Secretary for the 
use of any water of the San Juan River 
are hereby expressly waived with respect to 
the use of water required to establish and 
maintain a permanent pool in Elephant Butte 
Reservoir. 


(b) The releases of water from Heron Re- 
servoir authorized herein shall not be per- 
mitted unless and until the Rio Grande 
Compact Commission agrees by resolution 
that— 

(1) the term “usable water” as defined in 
article I of the Rio Grande Compact shall not 
include San Juan-Chama project water stored 
in Elephant Butte Reservoir; 

(2) in the determination of “actual spill" 
as that term is defined in article I of the 
Rio Grande Compact, neither the spill of 
“credit water”, as that is defined in article 
I of the Rio Grande Compact, shall not 
occur until all San Juan-Chama project wa- 
ter in Elephant Butte Reservoir shall have 
been spilled; and 

(3) the amount of evaporation loss charge- 
able to San Juan-Chama project water stored 
in Elephant Butte Reservoir shall be that 
increment of the evaporation loss from the 
storage of San Juan-Chama project water; 
the evaporation loss from the reservoir shall 
be taken as the difference between the 
gross evaporation from the water surface of 
Elephant Butte Reservoir and the rainfall 
on the same surface. 


(c) Fifty per centum of any incremental 
costs incurred by the Secretary in the im- 
plementation of this title shall be borne by 
a non-Federal entity pursuant to arrange- 
ments satisfactory to the Secretary. 

Sec. 1102, Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to increase the amount 
of money heretofore authorized to be ap- 
propriated for construction of the Colorado 
River storage project, any of its units, or of 
the Rio Grande project. 

Sec, 1103. Nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to alter, amend, repeal, modify or 
be in conflict with the provisions of the 
Rio Grande Compact. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that title XI be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objectin to 
the request of the gentlman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment to 
title XI. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 33, line 7, 
strike the words “shall not” and insert in 
lieu thereof: “nor ‘actual spill’ shall”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the second committee amendment to 
title XI. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 33, line 14, 
after the word “from” insert: “the reservoir 
resulting from”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to title XI? 

Hearing none, the Clerk will report 
title XII. 

The Clerk read title XII, as follows: 
TITLE XII 
FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT, COLORADO 

Sec. 1201. Section 7 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize the construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance by the Secretary of 
the Interior of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, Colorado”, approved August 16, 1962 
(76 Stat. 389), is amended by striking out 
$170,000,000 “(June 1961 prices)" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$432,000,000 (January 
1974 price levels) ”. 

Sec. 1202. That for the purpose of in- 
creasing the hydroelectric generating capacity 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to construct, operate, and maintain a sec- 
ond one hundred-megawatt unit at the 
Mount Elbert pumped storage powerplant 
site of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
Colorado. The funds required to construct 
such unit are included in the »scount au- 
thorized to be appropriated by section 1201 
of this title. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that title XII be consid- 
ered as read, printed in the Record, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments to title 
XII of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 34, line 12, 
strike out “$170,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof: “ ‘$170,000,000"". 

Page 34, line 15, strike the words “That 
for” and insert in lieu thereof: “For”, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title XII? If not, the 
Clerk will read title XIII of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE XIII 
SAVAGE RAPIDS FISH WAY, OREGON 

Sec. 1301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to construct 
the necessary facilities at Savage Rapids 
Dam, Grants Pass Division, Rogue River Bas- 
in, Oregon, to provide for improved ana- 
dromous fish passage at the dam. Such im- 
provements will be substantially in accord- 
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ance with the plan set forth in the joint 
special report of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life entitled ““Anadromous Fish Passage Fa- 
cilities, Savage Rapids Dam, March 1974”. 
Operation and maintenance of the facilities 
herein authorized will be in conformity with 
procedures developed by the Oregon State 
Game Commission and will be performed by 
the Grants Pass Irrigation District at no 
cost to the United States. 

Sec. 1302. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for construction of the fa- 
cilities authorized by this Act the sum of 
$851,000 (April 1974 price levels), plus or 
minus such amounts, if any, as may be justi- 
fied by reason of ordinary fluctuations in 
construction costs as indicated by engineer- 
ing cost indexes applicable to the type of 
construction involved herein. 

Sec. 1303. The cost of all construction su- 
thorized by this title shall be nonreimburs- 
able. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that title XIII be consid- 
ered as read, printed in the Recorp, and 
open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to title XIII? 

If not, the Clerk will read title XIV. 

The Clerk read title XIV, as follows: 

TITLE XIV 
FEASIBILITY STUDY AUTHORITIES 

Sec. 1401. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to engage in feasibility 
studies of the following potential water 
resource development programs: 

(1) A total water management study to 
consider and coordinate the results of other 
water-related studies concerning Solano 
County, California. 

(2) A municipal and industrial water sup- 
ply delivery system for delivery of water to 
the city of Yuma, Arizona. 

(3) The Apple Creek unit, Pick-Sloan 
Missouri Basir. program in North Dakota. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that title XIV be consid- 
ered as read, printed in the Recorp, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I note that there is 
about $200 million of authorizations pro- 
vided in this bill, including authoriza- 
tions for projects in California, Oregon, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, and Oklahoma, to 
mention just a few of the States in 
which there are projects which are cov- 
ered by this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs recently re- 
ported a strip mining bill which was 
passed by the House. This strip mining 
bill, when it passed the House, included 
a provision to encourage mountaintop 
removal, and other forms of devastation 
of the land in the State of West Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from California (Mr. JOHN- 
SON) or any Member on the other side 
whether there are any funds in this bill 
for reclamation projects in the State of 
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West Virginia, now that we are ripping 
up the land through more strip mining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, in answer to the question, 
no, I would say not. 

West Virginia is not one of the recla- 
mation States under the Reclamation 
Act that was passed in 1902 and which 
became operational throughout the 
West. There were 17 Western States— 
and the States of Alaska and Hawaii 
were added since that timie—that have 
been covered by reclamation law admin- 
istered under the Bureau of Reclamation 
as far as the projects and the develop- 
ment of reclamation land is concerned. 

This has been an ongoing project for 
72 years now, and this legislation is re- 
sponsible for doing a great job in re- 
claiming the arid lands of the West and 
controlling devastating floods, and more 
recently it has been expanded under leg- 
islation by the Congress to include recre- 
ation, fish and wildlife, water quality, 
and other purposes that concern the en- 
vironment. The most recent of the proj- 
ects which has been authorized carries as 
one of the purposes the environment and 
the ecology of the areas that are affected 
by the project as a spelled-out purpose in 
the legislation. West Virginia has never 
been included in the Reclamation Act as 
a reclamation State. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from West Virginia 
has raised an inquiry concerning the rec- 
lamation law which is confined to the 
Western States. However, certainly the 
gentleman from West Virginia is partic- 
ularly aware of the fact that under the 
able leadership of the Committee on Pub- 
lic works in the other body, through 
Senator RANDOLPH, and through the 
leadership of the delegation from West 
Virginia in this body, the State of West 
Virginia has obtained more than its 
share of projects in the public works 
field. I just want to make that point 
clear, 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the comment 
made by both gentlemen from Califor- 
nia. But the law is grossly unfair if it 
excludes Eastern States. And I strongly 
disagree with the statement that West 
Virginia has obtained more than its 
share of public works funds. Now that 
we have revenue sharing, West Virginia 
has funding for many categorical grants. 

I would merely like to add that dur- 
ing May of 1974 there has been a 60-per- 
cent increase in strip mining production 
in the State of West Virginia, as con- 
tracted with May of 1973. I would cer- 
tainly hope that when the conferees on 
the strip mining bill meet with the Sen- 
ate to consider what kind of surface min- 
ing reclamation provision should come 
out this Congress, they can come up with 
something that is a little bit stronger and 
which hopefully will include the Mans- 
field amendment which was adopted in 
the Senate. 
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The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
amendments to title XIV, under the 
rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Roserts, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15736) to authorize, enlarge, and 
repair various Federal reclamation proj- 
ects and programs, and for other pur- 
poses, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
Hol ron and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 320, nays 8, 
not voting 106, as follows: 

[Roll No. 436] 
YEAS—320 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Sa ata 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, N.C. 


Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 


Danielson 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis, 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Breckinridge Dingell 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo, 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jordan 

Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kemp 
Ketchum 


Duncan 

du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Fascell 
Findley 

Fish 

Foley 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 


Prey 
Froehlich 


Latta 
Leggett 


Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 
McCiory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mezvinsky 


nk 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 


Bauman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 


Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rogers 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Staggers 


NAYS—8 


Crane 
Gross 
Hechler, W. Va. 
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Stanton, 
J. William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo, 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Ney. 
Treen 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Landgrebe 
Steiger, Wis. 


NOT VOTING—106 


Alexander 
Armstrong 
Ashley 


Burleson, Tex. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clancy 

Clay 
Collins, Ill. 
Cronin 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Ellberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford 
Forsythe 


Fulton 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Grifths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hays 
Henderson 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 
McSpadden 
Metcalfe 
Milford 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Owens 
Podell 
Powell, Ohio 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Reid 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Ruppe 
Schneebell 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Snyder 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague 
Thomson, Wis. 
Traxler 
Ullman 
Waldie 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ga. 
Zwach 
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Mr. Hays with Mr. Badillo. 

Mr. James V. Stanton with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mrs. Collins 
of Illinois. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Eckhardt. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mrs. Green of 
Oregon. 

Mr. Roncalio of Wyoming with Mrs. Grif- 
fiths. 

Mr. Sikes with Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Rarick, 

Mr. Symington with Mr. Steiger 
Arizona. 

Mr. Fulton with Mr. Schneebell. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Ratilsback. 

Mr. Reid with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Pritch- 
ard, 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Brasco. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. McSpadden with Mr. Minshall of Ohio. 

Mr, Clay with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. Burleson of Texas with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Beard. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Etlberg with Mr. Lent. 
. Flood with Mr. Carter. 
. Jones of Oklahoma with Mr. Lagomar- 


of 


Mr. 
Mr 
sino 
Mr. Ginn with Mr. Clancy. 
Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Henderson with Mr, Goldwater. 
Mr. Bingham with Mr. Gubser. 
Mr. Mitchell of Maryland with Mr. Waldie. 
Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Cronin. 
Mr. Shipley with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Young of Georgia with Mr. Dulski. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Forsythe. 

Miss Holtzman with Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Brinkley. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Flowers with Mr, Hanna. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr, Lehman. 

Mr. Gunter with Mr. Milford. 

Mrs. Grasso with Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Thomson of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Ford with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Litton with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Metcalfe with Mr. Stuckey. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Zwach. 

Mr. Traxler with Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Uliman with Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Young of Alaska with Mr. Powell of 
Ohio, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 15544, THE TREASURY DE- 
PARTMENT, POSTAL SERVICE, EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE, AND CERTAIN 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1975 
Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to take from the Speak- 
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er’s table the bill (H.R. 15544) making 
appropriations for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the U.S. Postal Service, the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and for oth- 
er purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
STEED, ADDABBO. ROYBAL, STOKES, BEVILL, 
SHIPLEY, SLACK, MAHON, ROBISON of New 
York, MILLER, VEYSEY, Younc of Florida, 
and CEDERBERG. 


AMENDING THE BOARD FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING ACT 
OF 1973 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 14780) to author- 
ize appropriations for fiscal year 1975 
for carrying out the provisions of the 
Board for International Broadcasting 
Act of 1973. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. MORGAN). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14780) with 
Mr. McKay in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mor- 
GAN) will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN) will be recognized for 
30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MORGAN) . 

Mr. MORGAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, H.R. 14780, 
authorizes an appropriation of $49,990,- 
000 for fiscal year 1975 to support the 
operations of Radio Free Europe, Radio 
Liberty, and the Board for International 
Broadcasting. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, Congress 
created the Board for International 
Broadcasting upon the recommendations 
of a Presidential Study Commission 
headed by Dr. Milton Eisenhower, presi- 
dent emeritus of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

Under the Board for International 
Broadcasting Act of 1973, the Board is 
charged with review and oversight re- 
sponsibilities. It is also authorized to re- 
ceive congressionally appropriated funds 
for allocation to the two stations. 

Although the 1973 act was signed into 
law on October 19, 1973, members of the 
Board were not appointed and confirmed 
by the Senate until just prior to the 
May 14 and 15 hearings before our com- 
mittee. 
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As a result of this delay, the Board 
is just now getting into operation. But 
Dr. David Abshire, the chairman of the 
Board, has already moved forward to 
carry out the intent of Congress to 
streamline these operations, to reduce 
personnel, and to cut down on other costs. 

Mr. Chairman, the fiscal year 1975 
budget request includes a provision for 
the consolidation of certain facilities of 
the two stations. It also provides for the 
modification of the remaining operat- 
ing centers and elimination of those sup- 
porting functions which are no longer 
required. These expenditures now will 
reduce overall rentals and lower base 
cost of administrative and technical 
support services in the future. 

In fiscal 1974, 295 employees of the 
two stations have been retired or other- 
wise separated. Radio Free Europe ter- 
minated 221 employees—or 14.4 per- 
cent—and Radio Liberty terminated 74 
employees—8 percent. I want to point 
out, Mr, Chairman, that these termina- 
tions cost more money rather than less 
money during the year in which they 
are put into effect. That is because salary 
and separation benefits have to be paid 
out immediately—on a lump-sum basis. 
These are benefits spelled out in con- 
tracts which are enforceable in foreign 
courts. 

Despite these increased costs and de- 
spite the further decline in the dollar’s 
value abroad, the fiscal year 1975 au- 
thorization is smaller than what Con- 
gress authorized for these stations in 
fiscal year 1974. 

Radio Liberty has also cut back its 
operations rather severely, The regular 
North Caucasian service, for example, 
has been eliminated and Radio Liberty 
now carries only a special Sunday pro- 
gram. This affects broadcasts in five dis- 
tinct languages of the Soviet Union. 
In addition, Radio Liberty has been re- 
quired to discontinue service to eastern 
Siberia from transmitters in Taiwan. 
Both Radio Free Europe and Radio Lib- 
erty have made reductions in substan- 
tive original programing. They have also 
cut down in other areas, such as foreign 
news bureaus and stringers. 

In the light of all these economy meas- 
ures, Mr. Chairman, the committee has 
become convinced that the two radios 
are operating on a tight budget. We are 
also convinced that the Board for Inter- 
national Broadcasting will give these 
broadcasts operating continuing over- 
sight and review and that further econ- 
omy measures will be put into effect 
during this coming year. 

The bill under consideration today 
contains only one amendment adopted 
by our committee. This amendment au- 
thorizes an additional $75,000 for Lat- 
vian broadcasts, and $75,000 for Estonian 
broadcasts. The administration’s budget 
provided only $75,000 to Radio Liberty 
for beginning broadcasts in Lithuanian; 


no funds were projected for broadcasting 
in Latvian and Estonian. 


The question of Baltic language broad- 
casting is one which the committee has 
been looking into for the past several 
years. Both Radio Liberty and the De- 
partment of State have recognized the 
desirability of commencing broadcasts in 
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all three Baltic languages. This view has 
also been supported by other public wit- 
nesses who have appeared before our 
committee. 

It was the committee’s consensus that 
all of the people of the Baltic States 
should be reached by Radio Liberty and 
that these broadcasts should begin in fis- 
cal year 1975. Our amendment will make 
this possible. 

Let me point out, however, that even 
with this additional amount included, the 
fiscal year 1975 authorization contained 
in this bill is less than the amount Con- 
gress authorized last year. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me say that 
our committee firmly believes that these 
radios continue to perform a highly use- 
ful function and one which is in the over- 
all foreign policy interest of the United 
States. 

Their operations are not out of line 
with the policy of détente. In fact, by per- 
mitting the voices of moderation in these 
countries to be heard they help promote 
détente. This is the view of an impressive 
number of people who are experts in the 
field of Soviet affairs, both within the 
Government and from the outside. 

The radios also have received the edi- 
torial support of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of newspapers and publications in 
the United States and Western Europe— 
publications like the Washington Post 
and the Chicago Tribune, which are of- 
ten sharply divided over other issues. 

These radios provide the citizens of 
Eastern Europe with news about events 
taking place within their own countries— 
news which is denied to them by their 
own strictly-controlled media. Moreover, 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty are 
the only source of this type of informa- 
tion and it is for this reason, I believe, 
that our committee voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of their continuance—by 
a vote of 23 to 6. 

As the Eisenhower Commission noted 
in its report of last year: 

A people uninformed or misinformed is a 
danger to itself and a potential danger to its 
neighbors. Thus, a precondition for world 


peace is international freedom of informa- 
tion. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, the ra- 
dios are not merely designed to help the 
listeners in the Soviet Union and else- 
where inform themselves about what is 
happening in the world, but to promote 
our own national self-interest as well. 
This is a point, which I feel, needs to be 
emphasized. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by 
pointing out that the House, on June 18, 
has approved the fiscal 1975 appropria- 
tions for the Board for International 
Broadcasting and the two radios, subject 
to an authorization. Passage of this bill 
will enable those funds to go forward. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that Members 
will join with me in support of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, rise in support 
of this legislation. The Chairman of the 
full committee has already given consid- 
erable detail about its significance. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to express 
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my strong support for H.R. 14780. This 
will provide a l-year authorization of 
$49,990,000 to support the operations of 
Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, and 
the Board for International Broadcast- 
ing. It was approved by a vote of 23 to 6 
by the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
includes funds for Radio Liberty to begin 
broadcasts to the Baltic States. The ad- 
ministration request contained $75,000 to 
initiate broadcasts in Lithuanian. The 
committee added $75,000 to begin broad- 
casts in Latvian and $75,000 to initiate 
broadcasts in the Estonian language. I 
strongly support these modest sums 
which will enable Radio Liberty to broad- 
cast to the captive Baltic nations. 

In my opinion the recently established 
Board for International Broadcasting, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. David 
Abshive, offers great promise for bring- 
ing about more efficiency and effective- 
ness in the operation of Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty. The radios are 
already tightening their operation with 
permanent personnel reduction totaling 
295 in fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty continue 
to play a vital role as “domestic radios” 
for Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Testimony before our committee has 
dramatically portrayed the effectiveness 
of these broadcasts and the need to con- 
tinue them. 

While we continue to hope that one 
day there will be a free flow of informa- 
tion between all countries of the world, 
until that time arrives, Western broad- 
casts will remain a lifeline to many peo- 
ple in the Communist world. Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty are a vital part 
of that lifeline. They should be con- 
tinued, and I urge approval of this bill. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, It is important that 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians all 
have a chance to hear non-Communist 
broadcasts in their own language. Other- 
wise many listeners will be excluded by 
the language barrier. It would be diffi- 
cult for those so excluded to build a real- 
istic view of the world based only on the 
Communist side of the picture. 

According to recent studies, many 
middle and senior level Communist Party 
officials listen to Radio Free Europe, the 
sister organization of Radio Liberty. This 
is striking testimony that even the men 
at the top behind the Iron Curtain feel 
a need to hear uncensored broadcasts. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania all de- 
clared their independence from Russia in 
1918 and were promptly invaded by the 
Red army. The Baltic States resisted the 
attack until in 1920 the Soviet Govern- 
ment recognized their independence. 
After two decades of self-government, 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania were 
forcefully reannexed by Russia as Soviet 
Republics in 1940. 

Over these past 30 years, the Soviets 
have continued their illegal annexation 
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and occupation denying the citizens of 
the Baltic States basic human rights and 
freedom of expression. Religious perse- 
cution has been particularly severe. Lat- 
vians, Estonians, and Lithuanians brave- 
ly resisted these encroachments on their 
freedom, but can certainly use the added 
inspiration Radio Liberty provides. Not 
only are the broadcasts important to 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia, it is im- 
portant to the United States that as 
many as possible of those trapped be- 
hind the Iron Curtain hear what the free 
world has to tell them. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
support of this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr, HARRINGTON). 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is with a little bit of awkwardness in not 
having been an attendee at the sessions 
which were held in committee this year 
on this bill, that I take some time, hope- 
fully not as much as 5 minutes, to indi- 
cate my objection to what remains, in 
my opinion, the unreconstructed, exces- 
sive emotionalism connected with an era 
I had long since hoped had passed in 
American foreign policy. 

I cannot help but comment on what 
seems to be the irony of this bill. I have 
been a part of a committee which was 
willing to surrender itself to serving the 
evisceration of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, both in the choice 
of its Director and, more importantly, in 
the size of the budget for the Agency. 
When one considers the importance of 
the activity for which ACDA is designed 
to provide, we would hope for at least a 
voice to begin to deal with the far more 
pressing problems for the survival of 
mankind that are presented by the con- 
tinuing strategic arms race. It is in the 
context of the importance of ACDA’s po- 
tential role that we see the stark contrast 
in a $50 million authorization for what 
is called the Board for International 
Broadcasting and the pathetic $10 mil- 
lion for ACDA. Despite the best efforts 
of its supporters, and despite the name 
change, what we have in this bill is a 
program essentially in the same kind of 
shape that it was 25 years ago—a lin- 
gering vestige of the cold war, an anach- 
ronism by most standards, and certainly 
markedly ineffectual when it comes to 
really providing the citizens of the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe access to 
other points of view. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that 
the contrast is also striking, in looking 
at the Peace Corps budget. The Peace 
Corps has emerged over the course of 
the last 2 or 3 years into a broader pro- 
gram involving domestic activity. But 
we have had testimony that the number 
of would-be American applicants for 
that program has been increasing; a 
number of positions remain unfilled be- 
cause the authorization and the appro- 
priation for the Peace Corps are not 
sufficient to meet the expressed aim of 
the program. And again $50 million 
which is thrown in the direction of this 
board, for radios funded at least through 
1971 by CIA funds, makes no sense at all 

It is suggested that despite the efforts 
toward reconciliation between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, the major- 
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ity of the committee feels that there 
must be an effort made to insure that 
we maintain a certain posture of wari- 
ness with respect to the differences in 
ideology between the two nations. I can- 
not agree. 

Let me suggest, in addition, that we 
consider the administration’s charge 
that we practice fiscal restraint. It was 
the suggestion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that we cut some $10 billion 
from this year’s budget in an effort to 
balance it. It makes no sense to me not 
to let the Department of Defense carry 
the financial burden of this kind of ac- 
tivity, since it is able to get its needs met 
far more substantially than most other 
agencies. I don’t see why these programs 
should be carried on at the expense of 
other programs which are hard pressed 
to meet the goals which they set out 
to meet. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose this legisla- 
tion is regarded in the course of things 
as an afterthought. And we must con- 
sider the fact that we find ourselves on 
a Friday afternoon with 135 Members 
absent, which is perhaps a demonstra- 
tion of their good sense. We are consid- 
ering this program in a half-hearted 
way, which is some indication of the 
kind of significance that the Congress 
attaches to $50 million funded for a 
program which has long since ceased to 
be of interest, not only to the American 
public but to the international commu- 
nity. I think it is important to show on 
the record, at least to the degree that 
it is useful at all, that there is some 
doubt in the Congress about this sort of 
thing, which I think long ago should 
have disappeared with the first flight 
into Peking, or with the first tentative 
initiatives toward redefining the Ameri- 
can role in regard to the Soviet Union, 
and American global responsibilities, 

Mr. Chairman, without casting any 
aspersions on my colleagues, I hope we 
can make the radios the subject of con- 
sideration with a great deal more scru- 
tiny during the course of the next year 
when we are again faced with the prob- 
lem of coping with the American foreign 
policy disarray. Even in small ways we 
might address more discussion to pro- 
posals like this. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY). 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, Radio 
Free Europe had its origins as a privately 
funded activity, with the money coming 
from individuals and private organiza- 
tions who felt so intently that a sound 
propaganda message should be sent 
within the borders of potentially hostile 
countries that they were willing to dig 
into their own pockets and budget such 
sums for that purpose. And for a good 
many years the American people suf- 
fered under the illusion that this orga- 
nization, namely, Radio Free Europe, 
was a privately funded activity in its 
entirety. 

Then the revelation came to light that 
surreptitiously the CIA had provided a 
substantial part of the funds, and we 
have at last changed from undercover 
public financing of Radio Free Europe 
to on-the-table public financing of Radio 
Free Europe. 
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But I do raise the question as to 
whether there is enough interest in Radio 
Free Europe across the Nation as well as 
within the countries which are supposed 
to be benefited by this program really to 
justify its continuation. 

I do not have the answer. I just raise 
the question. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, if the 
gentleman from Illinois has read the 
hearings the gentleman would find that 
there is very considerable interest in 
Eastern Europe in these broadcasts, and 
that they also have a good audience in 
the Soviet Union. 

I think it is no surprise that there is no 
great interest in this country because the 
broadcasts do not involve this country. 
These are directed at Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. 

I might also say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the gentleman is inaccurate 
in suggesting that Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty at the outset were 
privately funded. That may have been 
what was thought, but they were funded 
by, as the gentleman said, funds from 
the CIA. 

But that is water over the dam. They 
have withstood inquiry by a commission 
established for the purpose of establish- 
ing whether their activities should con- 
tinue. 

I might say to the gentleman from 
Tllinois that I am glad that we are now 
funding them over the counter, publicly. 
But I think without any question, on the 
basis of what we heard in the way of 
witnesses, that there is a need and there 
is an audience, and I would suggest that 
the question can be easily answered. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I might 
respond to the comments of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey by saying I was 
present and examined substantial parts 
of the hearings, and I know there was 
some testimony in support of it. Ques- 
tions were also raised, however. 

I think my point is sound, relative to 
the fact that at the outset the public be- 
lieved that it was a privately funded and 
privately directed organization, and not 
a propaganda effort of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

I think that Gresham's law has oper- 
ated in this field in that when the fact 
became known that public money was 
indeed the backbone of Radio Free Eu- 
rope then private donations have 
dropped off. Bad money drives good out 
of circulation, likewise, public money 
tends to dry up private donations. 

I can recall in my early years in Pike 
County, Il, when I was a newspaper 
editor, that at that time the local banker 
each year took on the job of raising 
money for Radio Free Europe. He 
thought it was a very valuable and con- 
structive device, and he wanted it con- 
tinued. Little did he know that the CIA 
was actually the backbone of its financial 
structure. 

I question whether it really serves a 
useful purpose within these countries. 

I raise these questions because I think 
they are still valid and should be ex- 
amined thoroughly before further fund- 
ing is authorized. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. DELLUMS). 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
first begin by stating that I would like 
to associate myself with the excep- 
tionally important remarks made by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. HARRINGTON) . 

I then would like to turn the attention 
of the Committee, and particularly that 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, to page 11 
of the committee report entitled “Op- 
posing Views of Hon. BENJAMIN S&S. 
ROSENTHAL” and at one point there the 
gentleman states: 

I think it fair to state that Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty exist largely as a 
matter of habit. The question for Congress 
today is whether habituation is a sufficient 
reason to spend $50 million each year to 
keep these marginal operations going. 


He further states: 

It is clear from this year’s testimony that 
neither private U.S. contribution nor our 
European allies are going to give any signifi- 
cant funds to sustain these stations. 


He then points out that this money 
could better be used—in his view—by 
financing an improved and expanded 
Voice of America, and that this new 
Voice of America could incorporate the 
work of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty, thereby eliminating the duplica- 
tion implicit in two U.S. Government 
broadcasts to Eastern European coun- 
tries, and to use the savings to reach 
other people in the world who are also 
deprived of news about events in their 
own countries. 

He ends his views by saying: 

I hope the Congress will seriously examine 
our international broadcasting program and 
allow our policies in this field to express the 
best of our society instead of a bad version 
of government radio journalism. 


I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee whether 
or not he agrees with Mr. ROSENTHAL’S 
notion that an expanded radio Voice of 
America would eliminate the need for 
these two programs, thereby saving us 
money and reducing duplication and ad- 
vancing the level of competence in 
journalism. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, the Voice 
of America is an altogether different pro- 
gram. The Voice of America is the radio 
arm of the U.S. Information Agency, and 
it is the official voice of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Its primary purpose is to report on 
U.S. life and events and interpret and 
explain U.S. policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty, 
on the other hand, provide a service that 
is made necessary by virtue of heavy 
censorship within the Iron Curtain 
countries. The Soviet leaders must be 
sort of fearful of these broadcasts get- 
ting to their citizens because they spend, 
it has been reported, $200 million a year 
to jam these stations. They do not jam 
Voice of America because it does not tell 
them anything they do not want the peo- 
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ple to know. But these broadcasts are 
altogether different. 

Voice of America broadcasts, of course, 
are mostly in English. These broadcasts 
are in 17 different languages of the So- 
viet Union, so they are altogether dif- 
ferent. The Voice of America will not 
work for this kind of program. 

Mr. DELLUMS. May I ask the chair- 
man one additional question. How does 
he then respond to the criticism raised 
by my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Har- 
RINGTON) who points out that perhaps 
this is a carryover from the cold war 
days, and that this would probably af- 
fect détente? We are talking about stra- 
tegic arms limitation agreements and 
trade agreements, but perhaps this prop- 
aganda negates our moving into these 
areas? 

Mr. MORGAN, It has been said here, 
in hearings, and over in the other body, 
that this is an antique of the cold war. 
But if it is an antique, the Soviets are 
paying a mighty high price for it, when 
they are spending $200 million a year to 
jam it. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross) . 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill because nowhere along the way of 
consideration in the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs did I get any convincing 
evidence that we are getting very much 
for these continued appropriations to 
the International Broadcasting Board, 
Radio Free Europe, and Radio Liberty. 

My remarks will be brief. There are far 
better ways to spend $50 million than on 
this kind of proposition. I do not know 
whether or when you who support this 
expenditure are going to meet problems 
of inflation, and the problems of debt and 
deficit in this country. This $50 million 
will have to be borrowed and 8 or 9 per- 
cent interest will have to be paid on the 
money. If Congress cannot begin to save 
a few items in terms of $50 million, then 
we are not going to make any progress 
toward halting inflation. 

This $50 million and the many mil- 
lions of dollars expended since this pro- 
gram was started, is money down the 
drain. 

The Members of Congress who vote for 
it ought to have to explain why they 
continue when there is practically no 
help from the foreign countries who were 
supposed to join in this program. 

The foreign giveaway bill will soon 
come before the House, and you will be 
asked to again vote $4 billion or $5 bil- 
lion for that monstrosity. This, I repeat, 
is a good place to save $50 million and 
dedicate it to a useful purpose such as a 
payment on the Federal debt instead of 
increasing it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 14780 and wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvinia, the dis- 
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tinguished chairman of our Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. His remarks accu- 
rately reflect the position adopted by 
the overwhelming majority of committee 
members who voted on this important 
issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty serve the 
foreign policy interests of the United 
States. I believe they make a positive 
rather than a negative contribution to- 
ward the lessening of East-West ten- 
sions; and I think all of the evidence at 
our disposal, including several major 
studies of the radios’ operations and the 
testimony of a broad spectrum of ex- 
pert witnesses who have appeared before 
our committee in recent years, clearly 
supports this conclusion. Last May, dur- 
ing the temporary absence of our chair- 
man, I had the privilege of presiding 
over the hearings on this authorizing 
legislation and on the basis of that ex- 
perience, I am all the more convinced 
that the case for continuation of these 
broadcast operations is as strong today 
as at any time in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, much can be said— 
and indeed, much has been said—about 
the positive value of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty during this critical 
stage of changing and evolving relation- 
ships between East and West. At this 
time, however, I should like to focus pri- 
mary attention on certain popular mis- 
conceptions about the radios’ operations 
which tend to resurface each year, as 
this authorization is debated—both in 
our committee and on the floor. Some 
Members have raised serious questions in 
this connection which I believe deserve 
serious replies. I believe there are logical, 
convincing answers to all of them, but 
let me concentrate here on just a few of 
the more prominent charges which have 
been leveled at the radios in recent years. 

First of all, we have heard the charge 
that Radio Free Europe and Radio Lib- 
erty are run principally by non-Amer- 
ican emigres, operating from foreign 
countries to send their views—I repeat 
their views—to other foreign countries. 
This charge simply is not true. 

The management of both stations and 
the policy direction are firmly in the 
hands of American citizens. The boards 
of directors of both radios, which set 
policy, are composed exclusively of 
American citizens—and prominent, dis- 
tinguished Americans, like Gen. Lucius 
Clay, former Ambassador Robert Mur- 
phy and others. Moreover, the policy de- 
cisions of these directors and trustees are 
now subject to additional oversight and 
continuing review by members of the 
board for international broadcasting, 
who are selected on a nonpartisan basis 
from among Americans distinguished in 
the fields of foreign policy and/or mass 
communications. 

All major policy positions within the 
radios’ respective organizations are oc- 
cupied by Americans. These Americans 
have had extensive experience in U.S. 
affairs, government, and international 
communication. They are also experts in 
Soviet and East European Affairs. 

RFE, for instance, currently employs 
233 U.S. citizens in leading management 
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and policy roles out of a total work force 
of 1,312. Of the non-American em- 
ployees—only 458 or less than one- 
third—were born in eastern Europe. 

RL employs 167 U.S. citizens out of an 
employee total of 774; 304 employees, or 
less than 50 percent, were born in the 
U.S.S.R. Questions were raised in com- 
mittee as to why RFE employs 153 Span- 
ish nationals and RL, 291 Portuguese. 
What, it was asked, do these people know 
about Soviet Russia and the countries 
of eastern Europe? The answer is that 
the main RL transmitter site is located 
in Spain, whereas RFE’s main transmit- 
ter is located in Portugal. Spanish and 
Portuguese nationals are employed as 
engineers and technicians on these 
transmitter sites and as general “local 
employees.” 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the 
radios employ non-Americans in a va- 
riety of technical capacities, particularly 
in translation and script-writing work 
where their linguistic skills are at a pre- 
mium. Radio Free Europe broadcasts a 
daily total of 79 program hours in 6 lan- 
guages. Radio Liberty broadcasts 91 
hours per day in 17 distinct languages 
spoken within the Soviet Union. There 
simply are not enough Americans quali- 
fied to do that job. Moreover, non-Amer- 
icams are employed at wage scales which 
are considerably less than would be the 
case if Americans were to fulfill these 
same functions. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out that 
the hiring of non-Americans to perform 
such duties is nothing new or exclusive 
to the radios. The Defense Department 
alone employs some 150,000 foreign na- 
tionals worldwide. The Department of 
State has some 5,218 local employees on 
its rolls around the world and USIA, 
around 5,173—just to mention a few. 
Every agency of the government with 
overseas missions or operations hires so- 
called local employees, who are by defini- 
tion foreign nationals. By contrast, the 
two radios combined employ a grand 
total of 1,686 non-Americans—which is, 
by any standard of comparison, a “drop 
in the bucket.” So much for the so-called 
foreigner label which has been mis- 
leadingly applied to these two broadcast- 
ing operations. 

Another question which arises from 
year to year is: “How do we know that 
anyone really listens to these broad- 
casts?” Is there any real evidence, some 
Members have asked—as distinct from 
self-serving estimates—that the radios 
are actually reaching a significant, rep- 
resentative listening audience? 

The answer is that a considerable 
body of evidence exists on this subject— 
based on independent, modern audience 
research and public opinion sampling 
methods. RFE, for example, has been 
conducting research on East European 
listening habits for the past 15 years. The 
original polling model used in this re- 
search was set up under contract with 
Professor Cantrell of Princeton Univer- 
sity, assisted in part by Lloyd Free of 
the National Institute of Social Re- 
search. In recent years, RFE’s opinion- 
sampling methods have been independ- 
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ently examined and specifically en- 
dorsed by: 

First. The Oliver Quayle Co., October 
1970. 

Second. The Congressional Research 
Service of the Library of Congress, 
March 1972. 

Third. The Presidential Study Com- 
mission on International Radio Broad- 
casting, the so-called Eisenhower Com- 
mission. 

In its report issued in the fall of 1970, 
the Oliver Quayle Co., concluded: 

RFE management can take pride and 
Place confidence in this audience research 
phase of its operation .. . opinion research 
procedures at Radio Free Europe are sound, 


The Congressional Research Service 
Report of March 22, 1972, found that 
“the weight of the evidence is that RFE 
has a substantial and growing popular 
audience in the five East European 
countries.” 

At present, RFE receives audience re- 
search data from six independent, pro- 
fessional West European polling orga- 
nizations headquartered in such coun- 
tries as Austria, Denmark, Sweden, 
France, and the United Kingdom. 

Radio Liberty has also been conducting 
this type of research on a continuing, on- 
going basis. Again, its opinion-sampling 
methods have been independently eval- 
uated and endorsed—most recently by 
MIT professor Ithiel De Sola Pool, a dis- 
tinguished behavioral scientist and 
America's foremost expert on diffusion 
of information within the U.S.S.R. 

Moreover, during the period 1970-72, 
a major behavioral study was conducted 
on Soviet listening habits. The study 
was based on information collated by an 
independent—London-based—social re- 
search bureau. Researchers who worked 
on this project did not know for whom 
the material was being sought. Inter- 
views were conducted with 1,680 Soviet 
citizens—primarily tourists—all of 
whom, and I want to emphasize this 
point, subsequently returned to the Soviet 
Union. None were defectors, emigres or 
those who might be classifiable as “dis- 
sidents” or persecutees. 

All of these studies are merely illustra- 
tive of the work being carried out in this 
field. The examples I have cited are by 
no means all-inclusive. On the basis of 
this extensive research it is estimated 
that RFE has a total listening audience 
of about 30 million people—who listen to 
the radio one or more times per month. 
This represents 50 percent of the popula- 
tion over 14 years in age in the five “tar- 
get countries” of Eastern Europe. Simi- 
larly, Radio Liberty is believed to reach 
between 35 and 40 million different lis- 
teners during the course of an average 
month. 

Apparently, Mr. Chairman, the Soviet 
authorities are convinced of the accuracy 
of these statistics, even if some Members 
of this body are not. Official estimates 
provided by our own Government indi- 
cate that the Soviets spend between $200 
and $300 million per year in attempts to 
“jam” Radio Liberty broadcasts. This is 


an exceedingly costly operation to under- 
take if “nobody listens to the radios”— 
as is sometimes alleged. 
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Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me com- 
ment very briefiy on the question which 
is raised every year about the alleged 
lack of West European support for these 
broadcast operations. If these radio sta- 
tions are so important, it is asked, why 
have Western European governments 
refused to contribute to their support? 
The answer is that they have not re- 
fused; on the contrary, they have pro- 
vided very significant indirect support— 
without which the radios could not con- 
tinue. This support includes: 

First. Granting the radios use of 
various frequencies; 

Second. Leasing numerous facilities— 
at bargain rates; 

Third. Providing various tax advan- 
tages; 

Fourth. Allowing them to operate on 
their soil. 

The West German Government, in 
particular, has steadfastly resisted 
Soviet pressures to terminate the radios 
operation from West German soil—and 
at a time, I should add, when the foreign 
policy of that Government has been di- 
rected toward improving relations with 
the Soviet Union and the nations of 
Eastern Europe, this is a most significant 
contribution which cannot even be 
measured in monetary terms, since it af- 
fects, to some degree, the very corner- 
stone of Bonn’s Eastern European policy. 

Mr. Chairman, it should also be noted 
that the West German Government is 
already paying the major share of the 
cost of RIAS—Radio in the American 
Sector of Berlin. In the light of all of 
these considerations, I believe it is both 
inaccurate and unfair to imply that the 
Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany is not doing its part to carry its 
share of the overall broadcast “burden,” 

There is one additional point, Mr. 
Chairman: The Eisenhower commission 
recommended against direct public sup- 
port of broadcast operations by Euro- 
pean Governments. Such participation, 
the commission noted, could result in 
“confusion in operational policies” and 
a loss of effectiveness. Thus, in all fair- 
ness to our European friends, I think it 
should be pointed out that one reason 
West European Governments have not 
directly supported the radios operations 
is a very simple one: they have not been 
asked. 

Essentially, Mr. Chairman, these ques- 
tions I have raised are tangential to the 
main issue. The real question we must 
ask ourselves is whether the annual cost 
of the broadcast operations—which is 
equivalent to the cost of four F-14 
planes—is worthwhile. We must ask our- 
selves whether the continued functioning 
of these stations which impart informa- 
tion, not propaganda, to peoples other- 
wise deprived of it is of value to the 
United States and furthers the national 
interest. I think the answer is a resound- 
ing yes, and I urge passage of H.R. 14780, 
as reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. BUCHANAN) . 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, Jesus 
of Nazareth once said: 
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Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall set you free. 


A great President, President Thomas 
Jefferson, once said words which became 
the motto of the University of Virginia, 
which he founded: 

For here we are not afraid to follow the 
truth wherever it may lead us, nor to tol- 
erate any errors as long as reason is left to 
combat it. 


One of our great newspaper chains has 
as its motto: 


Give light, and the people will find their 
own way. 


Why are we spending $50 million of 
the taxpayers’s money to continue the 
work of Radio Liberty and Radio Free 
Europe? Mr. Chairman, we are doing so 
that the people who live behind the Iron 
Curtain might have the light of truth, 
that the people who live in the Soviet 
Union and in other communist countries 
might simply know what is happening 
in those countries, what their own intel- 
lectuals are saying, what their own 
thinkers are thinking, and what the 
truth is as to what is happening now. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hardly think 
that $50 million is too much to expend 
for such a purpose. Is this some vestige of 
a cold war that is obsolete and outworn? 
I say it is not. It is obsolete only if truth 
is obsolete. It is obsolete only if it is ir- 
relevant whether or not the people who 
live in the Soviet Union or other Iron 
Curtain countries shall know what their 
own best minds are saying, or shall know 
what is happening in their own societies. 

I would say what we are doing is help- 
ing to render a service to the people of 
the Soviet Union, and other Iron Cur- 
tain countries. We are rendering a serv- 
ice to them that can indeed lay the basis 
for long-run friendship and a more 
stable relationship. 

Is this a job the Voice of America could 
or should do? It is not. That is the official 
voice of our Government. We could not 
provide this service through the Voice 
of America, as the chairman has said, but 
this is a service that is vital and essen- 
tial if one cares about human rights; 
about the right of people to know what is 
being said and done in their own society. 

The distinguished author, Mr. Solz- 
henitsyn, has had his work broadcast 
including a book in full through Radio 
Liberty, and there alone has that been 
broadcast to the people of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. I want to commend the 
gentleman for his remarks. I share his 
view. I think providing the people of the 
Soviet Union an opportunity to know 
what they cannot know is essential, be- 
cause there is no free press, there are 
no periodicals or bookstands in which 
people can buy freely. There is an effort 
to obstruct the effective increased con- 
tacts with the West and it does seem to 
me this kind of communication is worthy 
of our support, so long as the Soviet Un- 
ion maintains such a closed society. 

I want to commend the gentleman for 
the way he has stated the case so well. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his valuable contribution, be- 
cause he had laid his finger on the very 
heart of the matter and it is this: In 
our country we take for granted a free 
press. We in the body politic often suffer 
from the excesses and sometimes the 
very efficiency of the free press. We are 
often injured, at least in our own minds, 
by what they do and say, those who par- 
ticipate in the free press of this society; 
but I want to say this and say it very 
strongly: However irresponsible report- 
ers may become in a given instance, 
even if one could attack whole areas of 
the media, there is no evil of the free 
press that is worthy to be compared with 
the consummate evil of a press controlled 
by the Government. That is precisely 
what we have in these other countries. 
There is no escape from it and there is 
no other way for the people in these 
countries to know the truth and I think 
we are rendering a great service here. 

Now, who is running this outfit? Is 
it the CIA? It is not. 

Dr. David M. Abshire is a scholar, an 
able statesman and diplomat. Whatever 
he is, he does not represent the CIA. He 
is rather the chairman of the Center for 
Strategic International Studies at 
Georgetown University. He is doing a fine 
job of leadership, as the chairman has 
pointed out. We can know that this board 
is ig good hands and is doing a good 
job. 

Mr. Chairman, the word “propaganda” 
has been used concerning the work of 
Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe. 
Nothing could be more inappropriate 
than such a characterization at this point 
in history. The primary function of these 
media is to simply report the news in 
closed societies that the free press would 
surely report in an open society. I do not 
believe there can be evil in telling the 
truth to the people, in giving light so the 
people can find their own way. I urge ap- 
proval of this authorization. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 14780, which would au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1975 for carrying out the provisions of 
the Board for International Broadcast- 
ing Act and supporting the operations of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
are voices of freedom in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union; they are not Gov- 
ernment spokesmen but rather repre- 
sentatives of the independent free press. 
Since we in this country too often take 
the latter for granted, we often fail to 
realize the importance of the existence 
of such a service to captive nations. 
Moreover, the service which these two 
radios perform is indispensible to the 
continuation of open communication be- 
tween the people of the Soviet Union and 
the western democracies, and therefore 
essential to increasing detente between 
East and West and liberalization within 


the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc 
countries. 


It has long been my firm belief that for 
these two radios to perform their vital 
functions fully, it is essential that they 
include broadcasts in the Baltic lan- 
guages—Latvian, Estonian and Lithuan- 
ian. In its report on last year’s authoriz- 
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ing legislation, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee joined in this view by point- 
ing out “that Baltic language broadcasts 
should be accorded a high priority and 
be included in fiscal year 1975 budget 
presentation to Congress. Planning for 
this contingency should begin promptly.” 

Unfortunately, the administration re- 
quest for this fiscal year provided only 
for the initiation of broadcasts in the 
Lithuanian language. While this was a 
major step in the right direction, I feel 
that it is extremely important that 
broadcasting be commenced in all the 
Baltic languages. To that end on March 
7 1 introduced legislation (H.R. 13354) 
to provide the necessary funding for 
broadcasting in Latvian and Estonian. 
And I am most gratified that the com- 
mittee has overwhelmingly adopted an 
amendment based on this bill, authored 
by me and offered by my distinguished 
friend and colleague Mr. BIESTER to pro- 
vide an additional $150,000 to the Board 
for International Broadcasting for the 
specific purpose of beginning broadcasts 
by Radio Liberty into the Soviet Union 
in all of the Baltic languages. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a tragic fact that 
the plight of these nations too frequently 
goes unnoticed by the free world because 
of their small size. All three, however, 
have strong traditions of liberty and 
democracy, and their inability to achieve 
the right of self-determination repre- 
sents one of the most tragic aspects of 
modern international relations. Any in- 
dividual who is aware of the history of 
oppression in these countries and who 
appreciates the freedoms we possess 
cannot help feeling a sense of outrage at 
the consistent denial of similar freedom 
to the peoples of this region. 

Fifty-five years ago, Estonia declared 
her independence. During the 22 years 
of freedom that followed, Estonia was a 
prosperous and growing nation carving 
out her own destiny. She lost her inde- 
pendence with the advent of World War 
II when the Soviet Union signed a non- 
aggression pact with Germany. 

Latvia, too, declared her independence 
in 1918, after more than two centuries of 
domination by the Russian Empire. The 
newly formed state quickly became a 
model of democracy, its Government 
functioning on true proportional repre- 
sentation and free and open elections. In 
1932, Latvia and the Soviet Union signed 
a treaty of nonaggression which abso- 
lutely forbade Russian intervention in 
Latvian affairs. Very shortly afterward, 
in blatant violation of their written 
promise, the Soviet Union began to un- 
dertake the active subversion of free 
Latvia, culminating in total domination 
by 1940. 

That same year saw the forcible an- 
nexation of Lithuanian to the Soviet 
Union. For a brief period between 1920 
and 1940, Lithuania enjoyed political 
sovereignty. With the outbreak of World 
War II, however, she became one of the 
first countries to experience the fierce 
aggression of both Hitler and Stalin. 
From 1944 to 1962, anti-Soviet partisans 
struggled for independence, but their ef- 
forts were brutally crushed. Fifty thou- 
sand Lithuanians were lost during these 
8 years of guerrilla warfare, and one- 
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sixth of the population was deported dur- 
ing the Stalin regime. Still the defiance 
of these courageous people has not been 
quelled. As recently as May 1972, con- 
tinued violation of human rights and 
religious persecution resulted in three 
self-immolations by Lithuanian youths. 

While it is eminently clear that ac- 
quiescence is not a Baltic characteristic, 
the intensive pressure of a consistent 
program of Russification over the past 30 
years now threatens to destroy national 
culture and identity. 

By providing the funds for Radio 
Liberty to broadcast beacons of freedom 
in the Baltic tongues, our country can at 
least help preserve their inextinguishable 
spirit of liberty and independence, while 
exerting pressure on the Soviet Govern- 
ment to liberalize its policies in these 
lands. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support this legislation. H.R. 
14780 provides the authorization for fis- 
cal year 1975 for the operation of Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 

The effectiveness of these two radios in 
bringing factual news to Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union has been docu- 
mented in hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. It is important to 
note that despite détente the Communist 
governments of Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union have continued to re- 
strict the dissemination of factual news 
in their countries. If anything, they 
have clamped the lid on even tighter. 

So there continues to be a need for 
the services of Radio Liberty and Radio 
Free Europe, which act as “domestic” 
radios bringing to the peuple of Hungary, 
for example. news about developments 
in their own country. 

I am especially pleased that beginning 
with fiscal year 1975, Radio Liberty will 
begin broadcasts to the Baltic States— 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—which 
continue to be occupied by the Soviet 
Union. The administration included 
funds to initiate broadcasts to Lithu- 
ania, and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs added funds for broadcasts to Lat- 
via and Estonia. 

Until such time as the free flow of in- 
formation is permitted, Radio Liberty 
and Radio Free Europe must be con- 
tinued. I urge approval of this bill. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending legislation, and I 
wish to associate myself with the posi- 
tion of our distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, and with 
the majority position of our Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. I believe that Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty continue 
to serve an important national purpose, 
which is definitely supportive of U.S. 
foreign policy objectives. 

Let me also state, Mr. Chairman, that 
I fully support the official policy of our 
Government to seek détente with the 
Soviet Union and the countries of East- 
ern Europe. If I believed for 1 minute 
that these two radios were, in fact, “out- 
moded instruments of the cold war” or 
sterile “propaganda” operations, as is 
sometimes alleged by the stations’ critics, 
I would oppose any further investment 
of public funds in their continuance. It 
is because, in my judgment, the radios 
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are not only consistent with the prin- 
ciples of détente but also contribute to- 
ward that goal that I lend them my 
support. 

As the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZABLOCKI) has pointed out, there 
are a number of misconceptions about 
these broadcast operations and some 
allegations which require continuing 
clarification and rebuttal. I am confident 
that logical, persuasive responses can be 
made to all of them. In the brief time 
at my disposal, however, I would like to 
focus my attention on the role of these 
radios in an era of détente because I 
feel this is an issue of overriding impor- 
tance. It is also an issue which tends to 
produce an almost “Pavlovian” reaction 
among some of those who have supported 
the radios in the past, but who now feel 
that their “time has passed” and that 
they have become an anachronism. 

If the concept of détente is to be 
meaningful—if it is to become something 
more than a slogan—it must be based 
on a “freer flow of people, ideas and in- 
formation” between East and West. That 
is the language and the position which 
has been adopted by the U.S. delegation 
to the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, which is presently 
in progress in Geneva. A unilateral de- 
cision to terminate the radios’ broadcast 
operations would, in fact, serve to un- 
dermine that position at a crucial junc- 
ture in these sensitive and far-reaching 
negotiations. 

Free communication and exchange of 
ideas ought to be a two-way street. Un- 
fortunately, it is not. We all know that. 
If an event transpires which the Soviets 
or anyone else wants to make available 
to the people of the United States, that 
idea is disseminated without any diffi- 
culty to our entire population—in just 
about the time it takes for a person to 
snap his fingers. 

Let us, however, consider how this 
process works in reverse: Let us assume 
for a moment that we did not have Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty and that 
we merely depended on the normal 
sources of information for dissemination 
of news about what is going on within 
the Soviet Union and the countries of 
Eastern Europe. Obviously, the door to 
our message is absolutely closed unless 
the closed society decides to open the 
door and let the information in. 

If these two radio stations did nothing 
else than to recite the facts that ordinary 
people ought to have about events tak- 
ing place around them—to help them 
make up their minds as to what they are, 
what they are doing, and what their gov- 
ernment is doing, this would be serving 
a useful purpose. We all know what can 
happen if a closed, totalitarian society— 
specially one armed with nuclear weap- 
ons—keeps such information from reach- 
ing the people of that society: Nazi Ger- 
many and Imperial Japan of the 1930’s 
and 1940’s are examples of the possible 
results. That is why the Eisenhower 
Commission pointed out that “a people 
uninformed or misinformed is a danger 
to itself and a potential danger to its 
neighbors.” Such ignorance is, in fact, 
a serious potential danger to the people 
of the United States, and this is a factor 
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which ought to be underlined. That is 
why I believe the radios perform an es- 
sential function which is in our self- 
interest. 

Mr. Chairman, the radios permit the 
voices of moderation within the Soviet 
Union and Eastern European societies to 
be heard—an essential factor in bringing 
about détente. All of the recent studies 
carried out on the radios’ listening audi- 
ences—based on polls conducted by the 
Soviets themselves as well as by reputable 
polling organizations in the West—in- 
dicate that Radio Free Europe and Ra- 
dio Liberty are listened to by a substan- 
tial cross-section of Communist Party 
members ,not just by a handful of dis- 
sident intellectuals, as is sometimes in- 
ferred. These individuals receive news 
about their own countries which is denied 
them by their own strictly controlled 
media. 

Moreover, and I want to emphasize this 
fact, these radios are the only source of 
this type of information. This coverage 
we are talking about is not—I repeat 
not—provided by the Voice of America, 
nor the BBC, nor the Deutsche Welle, 
nor by AFN, nor any other radio. Nor 
could it be. For years now, we have heard 
the serious and well-intentioned sugges- 
tions by several Members that the Voice 
of America be reorganized and even ex- 
panded to take over at least some of the 
functions of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty. On its face, this proposal 
seems appealing, as it implies a consoli- 
dation of facilities and the avoidance of 
duplication—at a presumed savings to 
the taxpayer. The idea is, however, un- 
realistic and unworkable. The reason is 
that Radio Free Europe and Radio Lib- 
erty have been assigned specific frequen- 
cies by the West German Government— 
80 in the case of Radio Free Europe 
alone—which are, for all practical pur- 
poses, nontransferable to another broad- 
casting operation, such as Voice of 
America. Thus, for technical reasons 
alone—this supposed option is not a real 
one. It is one thing to vote for termina- 
tion of the radios in their entirety; it is 
quite another to suggest a consolidation 
which is impossible to implement. 

I say this as one who has long advo- 
cated that our Government undertake or 
sponsor a comprehensive and coordinated 
study of all U.S. overseas broadcasting 
facilities and operations. There is an ob- 
vious need, in my opinion, to review and 
evaluate these individual operations, not 
only in terms of their respective missions, 
but also in relationship to one another. 
I believe such a study could point up 
areas in which real savings might be 
achieved and produce some informed, 
meaningful recommendations for in- 
cme operational efficiency at reduced 
cost. 

In this connection, I particularly wel- 
comed the section of our committee’s re- 
port which urged the Board for Interna- 
tional Broadcasting to address itself to 
another recommendation of the Eisen- 
hower Commission: 

That a comprehensive study of all United 


States international broadcasting facilities 
be undertaken at the earliest possible date. 
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As the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has pointed out, members of the Board 
have just recently been appointed and 
are just beginning to carry out their pre- 
scribed responsibilities. I was pleased to 
note that plans for the consolidation of 
certain facilities of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty already are under ac- 
tive review, and I trust that Dr. Abshire 
and his colleagues will move further in 
this direction in the months ahead. 

There is, however, a degree of misun- 
derstanding within this body about the 
distinctive role of the two radios we are 
considering today. Unlike the Voice of 
America, the BBC or any other official 
Government radio—Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty provide a service that 
is made necessary by virtue of heavy 
censorship within the target countries. 
They are the “surrogate” radios of those 
countries, focusing on factual news re- 
porting of internal developments—func- 
tions the official national radios are nei- 
ther prepared nor equipped to under- 
take. For instance, Radio Liberty is the 
only radio—I repeat, the only one—to 
have broadcast the complete text of the 
celebrated Gulag Archipelago by Nobel 
prize winning author Aleksandr Solz- 
henitsyn in Russian to the Russian peo- 
ple. 

Well, it has been asked by some critics, 
Is this a proper or appropriate function 
for Radio Liberty to carry out? Or is 
this “interference”’—by means of U.S. 
appropriated funds—in the “internal af- 
fairs” of another country? Again, my an- 
swer is: Yes, it is appropriate—provided 
the broadcasts in question provide fac- 
tual, balanced news coverage and com- 
mentary and not “hostile propaganda.” 
The U.S. Government has never accepted 
the proposition that the airwaves any- 
where in the world are subject to exclu- 
sive control of any government or regime 
which happens to control the territory 
to which these broadcasts—any broad- 
casts—are beamed, 

Congress has, in fact, often ventured 
much further into this field than have 
the radios. Members have sponsored bills 
and resolutions condemning the denial 
of human rights, oppression of different 
religions, discrimination against certain 
ethnic or political groups in foreign 
lands. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, in case there is 
any doubt on this point as far as the 
weight of international opinion is con- 
cerned, let me quote article 19 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly: 

Everyone has the right of freedom of opin- 
ion and expression; this right includes free- 
dom to hold opinions without interference, 
to seek, receive and impart information and 


ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 


This statement, I realize, reflects the 
ideal rather than the reality, as it exists 
in much of the world today. It is, never- 
theless, an indication that Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty are on the 
right side of this fundamental issue of 
human rights and are by no means act- 
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ing contrary to generally accepted stand- 
ards of international conduct. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in support of H.R. 14780, as 
reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 8(a) 
of the Board for International Broadcastihg 
Act of 1973 (22 U.S.C. 2877(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$50,209,000 for fiscal 
year 1974” in the first sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$49,840,000 for fiscal 
year 1975; and 

(2) by striking out “fiscal year 1974" in 
the second sentence and inserting in Heu 
thereof “fiscal year 1975”. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 1, line 7, 
strike out ‘$49,840,000 for fiscal year 1975” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$49,990,000 for fiscal year 1975, of which 
not less than $75,000 shall be available solely 
to initiate broadcasts in the Estonian lan- 
guage and not less than $75,000 shall be avail- 
able solely to initiate broadcasts in the Lat- 
vian language.” 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to pro- 
long this discussion. I wanted, before the 
time of the gentleman from Alabama 
ran out, to make a couple of observa- 
tions on his remarks. One is to the dif- 
ferentiation, the distinction, that is to 
be drawn between the funding of these 
programs and their origins and the 
funding of the Voice of America, which 
is referred to as the official voice of 
this country’s Government. It is ap- 
parently being suggested that it is 
somewhat desirable to maintain a differ- 
ence or separation between the broad- 
casts of Radio Liberty and Radio Free 
Europe and that of the Voice of America. 
I think the distinction between these 
broadcasts is at best a very subtle one, 
since as the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross) has said, the source for all these 
broadcasts is the Treasury of the United 
States and the taxpayers of this country. 

Second, not necessarily in keeping with 
the kind of historical sense referred to 
in the opening remarks of the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. BUCHANAN), I would 
like to offer some comments made in 
the last couple of years by two his- 
torians: Henry Steele Commager and 
Arthur Schlesinger. They have suggested 
that the legacy of this country to society, 
both at home and on a global scale, is 
that of a somewhat enlarged definition 
of national security, and an obsession 
with secrecy. 

I only can rejoin to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Alabama that I would 
think we would have been somewhat 
more inhibited in our zealousness, in 
suggesting that we alone know the truth 
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and that we want to make certain that 
the East Europeans and those behind the 
Iron Curtain are the beneficiaries of it, 
were we to consider our own internal 
problems over the last few years. My 
sense of history is that our American 
Presidents, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, have had their own difficulties in 
determining what that truth happens to 
be. I would hope that we have gained 
some great, or at least comparative 
humility over the course of the past 
turbulent years, when it comes to the 
kind of evangelical zeal which has char- 
acterized our efforts in the past in the 
area of foreign affairs, and especially 
when it comes to our effort to suggest 
that we have a society which is im- 
pervious to error and free from fault. 

I am not suggesting at all that there 
are not still broad differences in ideolo- 
gies, I do not think this bill is something 
that ought to go without at least some 
obvious footnoting, especially in the con- 
text of the problems we have dealt with 
none too successfully, internally, in an 
effort to get the truth to the American 
public. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
never attempt to compete with the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. BUCHANAN) 
in quoting from the Good Book, but if I 
remember correctly, it says something 
about, “Forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors.” 

The only trouble that I have had with 
that is that I have not found anyone will- 
ing to forgive me my debts and I doubt 
very much that we are going to find any- 
body in Europe who is going to forgive 
us our debts either, as a nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. McKay, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 14780) to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1975 for carrying out 
the provisions of the Board for Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Act of 1973, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 1250, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
ben he cing and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 


The question was taken; and the 


Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 278, nays 58, 
not voting 98, as follows: 


[Roll No. 487] 
YEAS—278 


Eshleman 
Fascell 
Findley 

Fish 

Foley 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prelinghuysen 


Abdnor Melcher 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

Dak. 


Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevyill 
Biester 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Mass. 
Butler 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex, 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H, 
Cleveland 


Montgomery 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Morgan 
Mosher 


Moss 
Murphy, tl. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O’Brien 
O’Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Tl. 
Price, Tex. 
Randall 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt Ri 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
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Talcott 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Treen 

Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Badillo 

Bafalis 
Blackburn 
Burke, Fla. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 


Conyers 
Daniel, Dan 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Drinan 
Gross 


Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 


NAYS—58 


Haley 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Huber 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo, 
Kastenmeier 
Ketchum 


Robinson, Va, 
Rogers 


Seiberling 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Stark 
Studds 
Symms 
Taylor, Mo. 
Towell, Ney. 


Young, Ga. 


NOT VOTING—98 


Armstrong 
Beard 

Biaggi 
Bingham 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Calif. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clancy 

Clay 

Cronin 
Culver 


Fulton 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gunter 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash, 
Hays 

Hébert 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Lagomarsino 


McSpadden 
Mann 
Metcalfe 
Milford 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 


Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Ruppe 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague 
Thomson, Wis. 
Ullman 
Waldie 
Williams 
Wyatt 
Wydier 
Wyman 
Young, Alaska 


Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Ill, 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Robert 


Kemp 
King 


McCollister 


+ McCormack 


Danielson 
Davis, 8.C. 
Dayis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 

Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.O. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga, 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 


Roncallo, N.Y, 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Ruth 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 


Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 


Ford Moorhead, 
Forsythe Calif. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Flood for, with Mr. Podell against. 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. Clay 
against. 

Mr. Dent for with Mrs. Chisholm against. 

Mr. Sikes for, with Mr. Carey of New York 
against. 

Mr. Breaux for, with Mr. Rangel against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Mitchell of Mary- 
land against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Roncalio of Wyoming with Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mrs. Burke of California with Mr. Reid. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mr. Donohue with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Hays. 
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Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Holifield. 
Ms. Holtzman with Mr. Landrum. 
Mr. Gunter with Mr. Lehman. 
Mrs. Grasso with Mr. Forsythe. 
Mr. Fulton with Mr. McSpadden. 
Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Milford. 
Mr. Owens with Mr. Stuckey. 
Mr. Rarick with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Shipley with Mr. Quillen. 
Mr. James V. Stanton with Mr. Railsback. 
Mr. Symington with Mr. Cronin. 
Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Beard. 
Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Scherle. 
Mr. Mann with Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Ruppe. 
Mr. Metcalfe with Mr. Culver. 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Kuy- 
kendall. 
Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Goldwater. 
. Flynt with Mr. Grover. 
. Jones of Oklahoma with Mr. Brown of 


. Ford with Mr. Quie. 
. Ginn with Mr. Lent. 
. Bingham with Mr, Schneebell. 
. Brinkley with Mr. Clancy. 
. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Moorhead of 
California. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Dulski. 
Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Steiger of Arizona. 
Mr. Flowers with Mr. Lagomarsino. 
Mr. Thomson of Wisconsin with Mr. Waldie. 
Mr. Ullman with Mr. Williams. 
Mr. Young of Alaska with Mr. Wyatt. 
Mr. Wydler with Mr. Wyman. 
Mr. Pritchard with Mr. Minshall of Ohio. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to House Resolution 1250, I call up the 
Senate bill (S. 3190) to authorize ap- 


propriations for fiscal year 1975 for car- 
rying out the Board for International 
Broadcasting Act of 1973 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MORGAN 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Morcan moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 3190 and to insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 14780, 
as passed, as follows: 

That section 8(a) of the Board for Inter- 
national Broadcasting Act of 1973 (22 U.S.C. 
2877(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$50,209,000 for fiscal 
year 1974" in the first sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘'$49,990,000 for fiscal year 
1975, of which not less than $75,000 shall 
be available solely to initiate broadcasts in 
the Estonian language and not less than 
$75,000 shall be available solely to initiate 
broadcasts in the Latvian language”; and 

(2) by striking out “fiscal year 1974” in 
the second sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “fiscal year 1975”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House biil (H.R. 14780) was 
laid on the table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
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time to ask the majority leader if he will 
kindly advise us of the program for next 
week. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Roprno), chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, so we 
may have some indication of his plans? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would really like to announce that 
today I have circulated a letter that 
should be in the offices of each of the 
Members which sets up a schedule so 
that Members who are interested may 
listen to the tapes that are going to be 
available in the Congressional Building 
where the impeachment inquiry staff is 
located. There will be assistance pro- 
vided to all of the Members, and this is 
spelled out in this letter—the schedule 
as to the time when the tapes will be 
available, together with the transcripts, 
and assistance will be provided by mem- 
bers of the impeachment inquiry staff. 

In addition to that, there is also in the 
letter pertinent information which re- 
lates to the particular pieces of infor- 
mation or documents that are available. 
All of the documents that have been 
printed and the President’s counsel’s 
brief will be included. Members will have 
available to them all that the Committee 
on the Judiciary has presented and 
printed and published up to this partic- 
ular time, which I am sure all Members 
will be interested in. 

I thought that I would make this an- 
nouncement so that this letter will come 
to the Members’ attention and will not 
be somehow or other just laid aside. I 
think the Members are going to be in- 
terested in seeing it and knowing that 
there is a schedule for them, and we will 
allow them sufficient time within which 
to be briefed regarding these various ma- 
terials that are available and the facili- 
ties that are available to them. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I should like to address some remarks 
to the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Roprno), the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, in view of the fact 
that the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle met yesterday with members of the 
Committee on Rules trying to put to- 
gether a schedule, which, of course, we 
understand is tentative. 

It was my understanding from that 
meeting that the Judiciary Committee 
would be planning to report next 
Wednesday, and would be going to the 
Rules Committee on Tuesday, August 13, 
with the anticipation that the matter of 
impeachment would be on the floor on 
Monday, the 19th. 

Would the gentleman want to com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. RODINO. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is correct. That is the sched- 
ule that we hope to follow. I have dis- 
cussed this with the gentleman from 
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Michigan, the ranking minority member, 
and we have agreed that the scheduling 
is the kind of scheduling dates that we 
can meet. On Tuesday, the 13th, we would 
go before the Rules Committee. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I will announce 
the program for next week. 

The program for the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the week of August 5, 1974, 
is as follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day and 
under suspensions we will have 19 bills, 
as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 72, in- 
vitation to hold Winter Olympics in Lake 
Placid, N.Y.; 

H.R. 15936, continuation pay for phy- 
sicians of the uniformed services in ini- 
tial residency; 

H.R. 14402, Air Force lieutenant colo- 
nels and colonels; 

H.R. 13377, medical care for certain 
members of U.S. allies in World Wars I 
and IT; 

H.R. 15912, Veterans Housing Act; 

H.R. 13267, Extension of certain agri- 
cultural programs to Guam; 

H.R. 16045, solid waste disposal; 

H.R. 16077, National Health Service 
Corps scholarships; 

H.R. 14213, 3-year extension for the 
Drug Enforcement Administration; 

Senate Joint Resolution 229, Export- 
Import Bank 30-day extension; 

House Joint Resolution 1104, Export 
Administration 2-month extension; 

Senate Joint Resolution 228, Defense 
Production Act 2-month extension; 

H.R. 8352, Cascade Head Scenic Re- 
search Area, Oreg.; 

H.R. 7486, Boston National Historical 
Park, Mass.; 

H.R. 14167, amending the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corporation 
Act; 

House Concurrent Resolution—correc- 
tions in the enrollment of H.R. 69; 

H.R. 15172, passport application fee; 

House Resolution 1258, chemical war- 
fare policy review, and 

House Concurrent Resolution 507, aid 
to Turkey relating to resumption of 
opium production. 

Votes will be postponed until the end 
of the legislative day. 

On Tuesday we will have the Private 
Calendar and under suspensions there 
will be no bills. 

Then we will have H.R. 16243, the De- 
fense appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1976; and 

H.R. 9989, real estate settlement pro- 
cedures, under an open rule with 1 hour 
of debate. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
we will have: 

H.R. 16090, Federal Election Campaign 
Act amendments, subject to a rule being 
granted; 

A resolution for broadcasting impeach- 
ment proceedings; 

H.R. 16136, military construction au- 
thorization, subject to a rule ing 
granted; 

H.R. 15977, Export-Import Bank, sub- 
ject to a rule being granted; and 

H.R. 15264, Export Administration Act, 
under an open rule, with 1 hour of de- 
bate. 
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There will be a Friday session on next 
week. 

Mr. ARENDS. There will be? 

Mr. O'NEILL. May I repeat, there will 
be a Friday session on next week. 

Conference reports may be brought 
up at any time and any further pro- 
gram may be announced later. 

May I also say, that beginning the 
week of August 19 when we will have 
the impeachment resolution, it is our in- 
tention to meet daily from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. and to meet through Saturday, 
August 24. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
AUGUST 5, 1974 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. O’NEILL) ? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa reserves the right to object. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to return to this program. Is the 
gentleman programing under a suspen- 
sion of the rules the military construc- 
tion authorization bill? 

Mr. O’NEILL. No. The gentleman has 
reference to an earlier draft of the pro- 
posed schedule. I announced that H.R. 
16136 would be on Wednesday and the 
balance of the week, subject to a rule 
being granted. 

Mr. GROSS. That will be programed 
under a rule? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Yes, it was taken off the 
original list of suspensions. 

Mr. GROSS. And the gentleman is 
saying, in view of the program we have 
here, the Defense appropriation bill and 
another bill on Tuesday—does the gen- 
tleman think we can finish the Defense 
appropriation bill and another bill on 
Tuesday? 

Mr. O’NEILL. Well, that is the way 
we have scheduled it, I might say to the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross). We 
will have to see what develops during 
the course of the day; but the Real 
Estate Settlement Procedures Act was 
taken off the calendar at the request 
of the committee this week and was 
placed in that particular spot on the 
calendar because it was the only place 
we could put it in. Possibly after the 
Defense Appropriations Act is over, we 
can work late on Tuesday. 

Mr. GROSS. And the gentleman does 
not contemplate a Saturday session? 

Mr. O’NEILL, Not for next week. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 
Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent that the business in order 
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under the Calendar Wednesday rule on 
Wednesday of next week be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO FILE A RE- 
PORT ON HOUSE RESOLUTION 507 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on House Resolu- 
tion 507. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO FILE A RE- 
PORT ON HOUSE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 1258 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on House 
Joint Resolution 1258. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


MEANINGFUL REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Escu) is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, many Ameri- 
cans in recent years have examined the 
method used by the major political par- 
ties to nominate Vice Presidential candi- 
dates and concluded the system is badly 
in need of reform. It has been argued 
that we should start giving as much at- 
tention to the choice of Vice President 
as to the choice of President. 

I concur in that analysis. For too long 
we have lived with a system under which 
we spend many months, even years, de- 
bating the qualifications of Presidential 
candidates, but then almost as an after- 
thought, choose the person who stands 
only a heartbeat away from the 
Presidency. 

Consequently, I strongly support the 
efforts of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties to develop meaningful re- 
forms. I know this is not an easy task. 
There are theorists who would have us 
believe reform is simply a matter of 
passing the final nomination decision to 
some committee or even the Congress. 
Others believe as I do that must involve 
more, not fewer people, in the nomina- 
tion process. Of course, there is no fool- 
proof reform. But there are steps we 
can take to help guarantee the integrity 
of the party selection process while 
greatly increasing the amount of scru- 
tiny given Vice Presidential candidates. 

Certainly this is a matter that is of 
great consequence to all citizens, whether 
or not they are active in party politics. 
Almost one-third of our 37 Presidents 
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have also served as Vice President and 8 
of those 12 Vice Presidents succeeded to 
the Nation’s highest elected office be- 
cause of the death of the Chief Execu- 
tive. Indeed, three of our last five Presi- 
dents also served as Vice President. 
Meanwhile, the responsibilities and duties 
of our Vice Presidents have been greatly 
expanded in modern times. Congress too 
has recognized the importance of the of- 
fice by adopting the 25th amendment 
which provides emergency measures to 
fill Vice-Presidential vacancies. 

This increased awareness of the im- 
portance of the office has helped us rec- 
ognize the problems inherent in the tra- 
ditional convention nomination system. 
Both major parties are actively seeking 
reforms in this process and as part of 
the effort I appeared on April 27 be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Rule 29 Com- 
mittee of the Republican National Com- 
mittee to outline my proposal which is 
the basis for my remarks here today. 

In that regard, let me also express my 
disappointment that the subcommittee— 
after recognizing the shortcomings in the 
present convention nomination system— 
did not then recommend a positive plan 
to remedy the situation. Hopefully, given 
enough incentive from concerned citi- 
zens throughout the Nation, the full 
committee will address this problem at 
its meeting in December and draft a com- 
prehensive and revised procedure to as- 
sure adequate opportunity for appraisal 
of a Vice-Presidential candidate’s po- 
tential. 

THE KEY TO REFORM 

While I agree there is a real need for 
reform, I believe we must guard against 
overreaction and doing injury to our 
two party political system and broaden 
citizen involvement in the decisionmak- 
ing process at our national conventions. 
That is why I believe the key to reform 
is a longer selection period at the con- 
vention and increased preconvention 
scrutiny and political testing of potential 
Vice Fresidential nominees. I will out- 
line a plan to provide this scrutiny very 
shortly, but first let me share with you 
some of the principles I hope will be en- 
compassed in any change. 

Let us maximize public exposure of the 
qualifications and records of each po- 
tential Vice-Presidential nominee well in 
advance of the balloting at the conven- 
tion. The news media can play an im- 
portant role in this area and members of 
the public can come forward with in- 
formation and their views on the poten- 
tial nominees. 

We should set aside sufficient time for 
consideration of a nominee’s qualifica- 
tions and get away from the frantic, dis- 
organized “traditional” process in which 
exhausted delegates and an equally tired 
Presidential nominee face an unrealistic 
deadline for selecting a Vice-Presidential 
candidate. 


Let us encourage selection of the per- 
son who might be the best future Presi- 
dent, not simply the person who is 
deemed most attractive for geographical 
or ticket-balancing considerations. 

Let us encourage broader participation 
by delegates at the convention in the 
selection process and recognize that the 
decision is the responsibility of properly 
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selected delegates and not that of a com- 
mittee or a branch of the Government 
such as the Congress. 

With these principles as goals, I would 
like now to examine some of the propos- 
als for reform starting with the sug- 
gestion that Congress approve or reject 
the choice for Vice President of a newly 
elected President. This is basically the 
same procedure used in the confirmation 
last year of Vice President GERALD R. 
Forp. However, I believe congressional 
approval should remain an emergency 
measure used only to fill a vacancy in 
the office of Vice President, The party 
and the Presidential nominee, I believe, 
should work together in the selection of 
a Vice Presidential nominee and the 
final decision on who shall serve as Presi- 
dent and Vice President should be made 
by the voters. I see no special merit in 
turning to a parliamentary system of 
choosing our leaders. The executive 
branch—as a coequal branch of Gov- 
ernment—draws its authority from the 
voters of the Nation, not another branch 
of Government. This was the system en- 
visioned by the framers of the Consti- 
tution and to change it would take a con- 
stitutional amendment. This would be a 
long process and in the end I do not be- 
lieve the people would support loss of 
their right to participate in the selection 
of the Vice President. 

In addition, while I prefer to assume 
the highest motives on the part of Con- 
gress, it is not hard to imagine how the 
opposition party—or even members of 
the President’s party after a close or 
ideologically divisive election—might re- 
sort to partisanship in rejecting or de- 
laying confirmation of a Vice Presiden- 
tial nominee. I also do not believe this 
system would broaden participation by 
the electorate or encourage selection of 
the person who might be the best future 
President. Indeed, a President who does 
not enjoy the support of Congress might 
compromise his choice on the best man 
for the job by making a recommendation 
that is “politically” popular with the 
Congress. 

Another recommendation I consider 
flawed is the idea that Vice Presidential 
candidates use the primary election route 
to seek convention delegates in the same 
manner as the Presidential candidates. 
Or, in a variation on the same concept, 
the runnerup at the convention in the 
Presidential balloting would be the Vice 
Presidential nominee. I think neither 
would work since this could very well 
leave an ideological gap at the top of the 
ticket which would not be healthy for 
the party or the Nation. 

Also, a national primary or an estab- 
lished system by which candidates seek 
the Vice Presidential nomination in the 
primaries would eliminate very able 
men from consideration for the Presiden- 

‘tial nomination. Conversely, a very 
inadequate Vice Presidential candidate 
might lock up enough delegates for the 
nomination should all the able candi- 
dates concentrate on the Presidency. I 
See no need to encourage this kind of 
system when we want to have the highest 
caliber men in both posts. 

It has also been proposed that candi- 
didates for President and Vice President 
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run as teams starting with the first 
Presidential primaries. It is suggested 
that this would reduce the clutter of 
candidates for President since some run 
only to attract support for their nomi- 
nation as the Vice-Presidential candi- 
date. This system, too, would deny men of 
high caliber from winning the Vice- 
Presidential nomination since very able 
men who run for the Presidential nomi- 
nation would not be available to fill out 
a Presidential ticket announced 6 
months before the convention. 

Among the less serious proposals is 
one by which we would abolish the Vice- 
Presidency and allow the House Speaker 
to serve as President until there is a 
special, nationwide election to fill the 
vacancy. However, I think few of us 
would like to see the country headed by 
an acting President. Also, the Speaker 
might well be of another political party 
from that of the President he succeeded. 
This could cause considerable turmoil in 
the weeks and perhaps months preced- 
ing the special election. 

Of course, there is one alternative that 
is basically available under the current 
system. I speak of open conventions 
whereby the delegates would choose the 
Vice-Presidential nominee without a rec- 
ommendation from the Presidential 
nominee. However, I think we can all 
agree that in most instances the Presi- 
dential nominee will insist on being able 
to recommend a Vice-Presidential candi- 
date. Indeed, he should have a signifi- 
cant but, not a determining voice in the 
selection of a running mate. 

Still another possibility would parallel 
the system being adopted by the Demo- 
cratic Party. Under this concept, the 
convention could be extended by 24 
hours to give additional time for selection 
of a Vice-Presidential candidate. How- 
ever, the Presidential candidate would 
have the option of recommending defer- 
ral of the choice to a “miniconvention” 
comprised of members of the national 
committee. This recommendation would 
be approved or rejected by the full con- 
vention. The “miniconvention’ would 
act within 21 days of the convention. 
Another provision which fortunately has 
been abandoned by the Democrats stipu- 
lated that information about the qualifi- 
cations of potential Vice-Presidential 
nominees would be compiled by a com- 
mittee named by the party chairman in 
May preceding the convention and the 
information would be made available to 
the Presidential nominee. 

It is indeed encouraging that both of 
the Nation's major political parties have 
recognized the need to adopt reforms. 
There has been considerable public reac- 
tion to the suggestions of the Democratic 
Party commission. The New York Times 
on January 15 described the proposals as 
“modest reforms” worthy of adoption by 
both parties to replace the “demonstra- 
bly unsatisfactory” traditional methods 
of choosing a Vice-Presidential nominee. 
In my own congressional district, the 
press in Ypsilanti, Mich., suggested that 
under either an extended convention pro- 
gram or the “miniconvention” the 
“hurly burly, sleepless selection of a Vice- 
Presidential nomination which has been 
the custom would be eliminated. This is 
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no small improvement; the new idea is 
worth a try and worth Republican adop- 
tion, too.” 

A SOLEMN RESPONSIBILITY 


I agree that more time is needed for 
thoughtful deliberation by the delegates 
and the Presidential nominee in order to 
get away from the deadline politics that 
has plagued previous conventions. As the 
New York Times said in its editorial, the 
decision should be less of an afterthought 
and more of a solemn responsibility. 
However, I believe the decision of who 
shall be the Vice-Presidential nominee 
is best left with the delegates chosen to 
attend the national convention, not the 
national committee. 

Our aim should be to open up the selec- 
tion process to more complete participa- 
tion by duly chosen delegates represent- 
ing a broad cross-section of party senti- 
ment. Limiting the Vice-Presidential se- 
lection process to national committee 
members would be a step away from 
meaningful reform. I do not intend to 
cast any derogatory aspersions on mem- 
bers of the national committees. I know 
many members personally and have the 
highest regard for their integrity and 
dedication. But we must avoid even the 
appearance of a return to smoke-filled- 
room politics at which secret deals could 
be made. It is entirely conceivable that 
during the 21 days before the “mini- 
convention” is held there could be a great 
deal of wheeling and dealing. Power 
brokers could make their influence felt. 
The Presidential nominee—anxious to 
avoid a divisive fight within the party— 
could be forced into a secret deal in ex- 
change for support for his choice. In- 
stead of opening up the system and in- 
spiring confidence in our citizens who 
thirst for meaningful participation in the 
two-party system, this proposal could 
lead to greater injustices and cynicism. 

I must confess to personal skepticism 
too, about whether the miniconven- 
tion would ever be utilized even if 
adopted by a major party. I think we can 
legitimately ask ourselves whether a 
Presidential nominee would risk defer- 
ring the selection of a Vice-Presidential 
candidate to the national committee. 
Hopefully and idealistically, deferral 
would be aimed at focusing public seru- 
tiny upon the recommendation of the 
Presidential candidate. Practically, it 
might also be argued that no Presidential 
nominee would choose to defer the choice 
to the miniconvention unless he was 
certain of rubberstamp approval of his 
recommendation. I think we can assume 
the Presidential candidate’s decision to 
recommend a miniconvention would 
be based upon his assessment of the pros- 
pects for a divisive fight within the na- 
tional committee. The candidate would 
also consider the effect of the delay on 
his campaign effort. If the convention 
was held in the third week in August, 
the ticket would not be completed until 
the first or second week in September. 

In addition, there is always the pos- 
sibility that adverse information—real or 
manufactured—might be made public 
about his recommended choice for Vice 
President. Considering all the possible 
pitfalls, I really believe a Presidential 
candidate would instead opt for the con- 
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vention to make the final selection. How- 
ever, under this proposal the delegates 
might know little or nothing about the 
recommended candidate and would have 
precious few hours to check on his cre- 
dentials. 

Rather than resort to window dressing 
reform—the only description I can hon- 
estly give to the miniconvention con- 
cept—I have proposed that the Repub- 
lican Party zero in on concrete reform 
that will provide preconvention scru- 
tiny of potential Vice-Presidential nomi- 
nees and reserve sufficient time for a 
deliberate and reasoned selection process 
by the Presidential candidate and na- 
tional convention delegates. 

THE BEST CANDIDATE 


To give the party the best possible 
Vice-Presidential nominee and encourage 
full participation in the selection proc- 
ess, I propose that— 

First. The Republican Party mandate 
that each candidate for the GOP Presi- 
dential nomination would announce pub- 
licly—at least 14 days before the start 
of the convention—the name or names of 
one to six potential Vice-Presidential 
nominees. 

Second. The Presidential candidate 
would announce within 24 hours of his 
nomination his recommendation for 
Vice President or his suggestion to the 
convention that the delegates make their 
own choice without his endorsement of a 
single candidate. 

Third. If the Presidential candidate 
endorses one Vice-Presidential candi- 
date, he should be allowed to choose from 
outside his originally announced list if 
the person or persons on the list decide 
against being candidates for the Vice- 
Presidential nomination or the Presiden- 
tial candidate decides that on the basis 
of new information they are not his first 
choice for Vice President. 

Fourth. Welcoming remarks, adoption 
of rules and resolution of credentials dis- 
putes shall be completed on the first day 
of the convention in two sessions, one 
starting in the early afternoon and the 
second in the evening. 

Fifth. The second day of the conven- 
tion shall be for the address by the tem- 
porary chairman followed by nominating 
speeches and selection of the Presiden- 
tial nominee. 

Sixth. Activities on the third day shall 
include an address by the permanent 
chairman of the convention, adoption of 
the party platform and other committee 
reports, delivery of the keynote address 
and election of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Seventh. Nominating speeches and se- 
lection of the Vice Presidential candi- 
date followed by acceptance speeches by 
both candidates on the fourth day would 
complete the agenda of the convention. 

In suggesting a revised format for the 
national convention, I have not attempt- 
ed to detail every part of the agenda. 
Rather I believe the changes would pro- 
vide the framework for achieving the 
goal of broad participation in the selec- 
tion of the Vice-Presidential candidate 
under a system requiring careful scru- 
tiny of the potential nominees. Each 
candidate for President would send his 
list of six or fewer names to the Republi- 
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can National Committee 2 weeks before 
the start of the convention resulting in 
public scrutiny of each name on each of 
the lists. The news media would have 
adequate opportunity to interview the 
potential nominees and delve into their 
backgrounds, The Presidential candi- 
dates would of necessity have given long 
consideration to the names on the lists 
before they are made public. The public 
and convention delegates would have an 
opportunity to voice their views about 
the qualifications of the candidates. Fi- 
nally, the Presidential nominee would 
have the benefit of those views before he 
makes a final recommendation to the 
convention. 
TIMELY CONSIDERATION 

There are many advantages of pre- 
convention scrutiny; and certainly this 
system is more desirable than creation 
of a special committee to compile in- 
formation on what seemingly could be 
an endless list of potential Vice-Presiden- 
tial nominees. Under my proposal, the 
delegates would have some idea of the 
Presidential candidate’s choice for Vice 
President. The public and news media 
would have an opportunity to voice their 
views on the potential nominees. More- 
over, the Presidential candidate himself 
will have given full and timely considera- 
tion to the recommendation he makes to 
the convention. 

Second, the convention would be 
structured so that the Presidential candi- 
date would have 24 hours after his nom- 
ination within which to announce pub- 
licly his recommendation for Vice Presi- 
dent. However, the process for nominat- 
ing the Vice-Presidential candidate 
would not begin until the evening of the 
fourth and final day of the convention. I 
include these important time provisions 
to allow adequate time for the nominee 
and the delegates to weigh their choice 
and to compensate for the possibility the 
convention might draft a Presidential 
nominee who had not announced his list 
of potential Vice-Presidential candidates 
before the start of the convention. 

Although the likelihood of a conven- 
tion turning to a draft candidate is re- 
mote, it is a possibility and provision 
should be made. In addition, the extra 
time would be needed if the Presidential 
nominee did not endorse a running mate. 
Also, it would be useful for delegates to 
gather support for their choice for Vice 
President if they are opposed to the can- 
didate recommended by the Presidential 
nominee. 

Moreover, the extra time would be 
needed if the Presidential candidate rec- 
ommended a running mate whose name 
was not on his original list. This possi- 
bility would be rare since the Presidential 
candidate would have given careful con- 
sideration to his recommendation before 
the convention. But his first choices for 
running mate might decline to accept 
the nomination. Or, the Presidential 
candidate might have been given valid 
information that made him question the 
potential Vice Presidential candidate’s 
qualifications. It is the purpose of mean- 
ingful reform to provide a mechanism 
to weed out those persons who would not 
be adequate Vice Presidents. The Presi- 
dential candidate could go outside his 
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announced list with a minimum of em- 
barrassment to those passed over com- 
pared to the shock and trauma of replac- 
ing a Vice-Presidential candidate once 
the campaign is underway. 

Third, the extra time available to the 
delegates by extending the convention 
schedule by 24 hours could be used to 
focus attention on the party platform 
and other reports of important commit- 
tees. Election of a new national commit- 
tee could be held and addresses by many 
prominent persons could be integrated 
into the schedule. The time could even be 
used for a nationwide telethon to raise 
small contributions for the ticket. The 
telethon could be part of a national chain 
of fundraising affairs and dinners via a 
nationwide television hookup, which 
could also raise contributions for State 
party organizations. 

I realize there will be some who will 
argue that in previous years the platform 
and other committee reports were 
adopted on the second day of the con- 
vention in the afternoon session prior to 
selection of the Presidential candidate. 
Or that the keynote address should be 
given on the first day and not the third 
convention day. However, I maintain that 
these matters can be logically reserved 
for the third day of the convention with- 
out adverse effect. The Republican Party 
selected its Presidential nominee in 1972 
on the second night and the party could 
also decide to select the nominee on the 
third night and reserve the second day 
for the platform and other business. I 
would not object, provided a fifth day is 
added to the convention schedule so that 
there is adequate time between nomina- 
tion of the President and selection of his 
running mate. This would be a most im- 
portant requirement if we are to have 
meaningful reform. 

In conclusion, I know you realize that 
no system will be foolproof. I hope you 
will agree that indepth preconvention 
scrutiny will make for a better selection 
process and give ample time for those 
who should not be serving as Vice Presi- 
dential candidates to be eliminated from 
contention. At the same time, I hope you 
will agree that there is a place in our 
political system for the kind of citizen 
involvement that we find at our national 
conventions. Participation is what Amer- 
ica is all about. We need to involve more 
of our citizens, not fewer, in the decision- 
making process. 


NEW INTERIOR FORECASTS SUP- 
PORTS REPRESENTATIVE UDALL’S 
POSITION ON STRIP MINING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate preceding the passage of the 
landmark strip mining bill last month, 
many Members who were opposed to the 
legislation pointed to National Coal As- 
sociation, Federal Energy Office, and In- 
terior Department estimates claiming 
that up to 600 million tons of coal would 
be sacrificed each year. 

I was pleased to see in today’s Wall 
Street Journal an article reporting that 
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Secretary Morton has revised his esti- 
mate of potential coal loss downward to 
about 40,000 tons, bringing it in line with 
the forecast made by the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. UDALL). I would like 
to commend my distinguished colleague, 
as well as his cochairman, the gentlelady 
from Hawaii, for their leadership leading 
to the enactment of Federal strip mine 
controls. I welcome the Department of 
Interior’s new assessment of the legis- 
lation’s impact and feel this will aid the 
conferees to work out the remaining dif- 
ferences expeditiously so that this legis- 
lation may be remembered as one of the 
legislative highlights of the 93d Con- 
gress, 


The article, from the August 2, Wall 
Street Journal follows: 


INTERIOR SECRETARY ALTERS ASSESSMENT OF 
STRIP MINING BILL 


WASHINGTON.—Interior Secretary Rogers 
Morton has decided the House-passed strip- 
mining bill mightn’t be such an energy dis- 
aster after all. 

Before the bill passed last week by a wide 
margin, Mr. Morton had warned that its re- 
strictions on strip mining and its require- 
ments to patch up ground that is cut open 
for coal would cost the U.S. 31 million to 
187 million tons of needed coal in 1975. 

But yesterday he had a radically different 
assessment, saying the measure needn't cut 
more than 40,000 tons from next year’s pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Morton conditioned the appraisal on 
his expectation that when the House bill is 
reconciled with an earlier Senate version, the 
Interior Department, which is the agency 
designated to police stripping, will have ade- 
quate enforcement “flexibility.” The rela- 
tively insignificant drop could be achieved 
“if we don’t try to get ahead of the power 
curve and make guys do things they don’t 
have the equipment to do,” the Secretary 
observed. 

Moreover, even the 40,000-ton loss needn’t 
mean that much of a net reduction from 
overall U.S. production, currently running 
at better than 600 million tons annually, be- 
cause “deep mines probably could make up 
the difference,” Mr. Morton added. 


CLOSE TO UDALL FORECAST 


The new Morton estimate brings the Inte- 

rior Secretary fairly close to the forecast of 
Rep. Morris Udall, a leading backer of the 
House bill. The Arizona Democrat has pre- 
dicted that the legislation, by ending uncer- 
tainty over federal stripping rules, actually 
would stimulate an expansion of surface coal 
mining. 
The production-loss controversy remains, 
however. Still on the record, for example, is 
the estimate by Federal Energy Adminis- 
trator John Sawhill, based on his own analy- 
sis of Interior Department data, that the 
legislation would cut 1975 coal output 20 mil- 
lion to 60 million tons. And during the House 
debate, Rep. Craig Hosmer (R. Calif.), who 
was pushing a substitute bill, warned of a 
50% reduction in coal stripping, which ac- 
counts for about half of total U.S. coal out- 
put. 

The National Coal Association, for its part, 
is staying with its own warning of a 250 
million ton loss in 1975. Robert Price, execu- 
tive vice president of the industry organiza- 
tion, said Mr. Morton “must be able to read 
something into the legislation that we 
can't.” 

Other high points of Mr. Morton’s com- 
ments: 

—The House and Senate strip mining bills, 
as they affect reclamation and environmental 
protection, are “a step in the right direc- 
tion.” But Mr. Morton is troubled by a House 
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bill provision for special unemployment 
benefits in areas where strip mines must be 
closed down. That could be a “real Pandora’s 
box" if workers in other industries sought 
similar rights, the Secretary said. 

SEEN AS FAR TOO HIGH 

—The unemployment benefits, federal dol- 
lars to reclaim abandoned strip-minded land 
and other spending authorizations in the two 
bills would tap the Treasury for some $400 
million to $500 million annually—far too 
high for the Nixon administration to accept. 
Mr. Morton wouldn’t say, though, whether 
failure to remove these features risked a 
presidential veto. 

—The Interior Secretary is mulling the 
value of attempting to lobby against Presi- 
dent Nixon's impeachment with members of 
the House, where he formerly served as a 
representative from Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore. Mr. Morton said he has “doubts about 
the wisdom of Cabinet officers . . . trying to 
twist any arms” on this issue and that he is 
“tilting away” from such an approach. Never- 
theless, he won't make up his mind until 
he’s talked the question over with his “close 
friend,” Vice President Gerald Ford. 

As for advice from the White House on im- 
peachment tactics, there hasn't been any, 
Mr. Morton said. 


BACKGROUND ON LEGISLATION « 
FOR THE ELDERLY—PART 2 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN, Mr. Speaker, today I am 
inserting the second part of the informa- 
tive legislative background study on 
problems of the elderly prepared by the 
National Association of Retired Persons 
and the National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation into the Recorp. The first por- 
tion of this study appeared in the RECORD 
of August 1, 1974 on pages 26421-26423. 

HEALTH 


Since the introduction of the Kennedy- 
Griffiths bill in 1969, an amitious federal 
cradle-to-grave plan to cover the entire U.S. 
population, spiraling health care costs and 
mounting public concern have induced the 
Nixon Administration and powerful mem- 
bers of Congress to propose serious alterna- 
tives. The prospect of a federally mandated 
national health plan ensuring adequate and 
quality health care at equitable costs for all 
is naturally supported by older persons, who, 
as a class, face the highest incidence of ill- 
ness and disability and are least able to pay 
for necessary services. 

However, it is equally apparent that the 
prospects of a speedy enactment of national 
health insurance are dim: there are funda- 
mental differences over a comprehensive or 
incremental approach; the extent of benefits 
to be provided; the means of delivering those 
benefits while simultaneously assuring qual- 
ity controls; the degree of federal involve- 
ment; financing and cost-sharing; and the 
mechanism for delivering catastrophic pro- 
tection. Thus, any analysis of the proposed 
legislation must recognize that the elderly 
will be compelled to accept the inability of 
the existing programs to provide adequate 
health care as the debate inevitably con- 
tinues. 

This type of delay is responsible for alter- 
native piecemeal proposals. Wilbur J. Cohen, 
former HEW Secretary, has said recently that 
the “sick, disabled, disadvantaged and the 
poor should not have to wait five or ten more 
years while we struggle to perfect the mecha- 
nism of control and accessibility which is 
inherent in the proposals of those who criti- 
cize an incremental or piecemeal approach.” 
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COMPREHENSIVE MEDICARE REFORM ACT OF 
1974 (S. 3154) 


Perhaps the most responsive legislation to 
date is the Comprehensive Medicare Reform 
Act of 1974. Sponsored by Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff (D Conn), it recognizes that the 
elderly in America are not utilizing the full 
range of health services they need because 
they simply cannot afford to: last year, Medi- 
care covered only 42% of the personal health 
care costs of older persons ($1,000 per per- 
son). It anticipates changing Medicare from 
a limited financial program—which at pres- 
ent demands the beneficiary to seek supple- 
mental insurance—to the program originally 
envisioned: comprehensive health insurance 
for all older Americans. 

Estimated to cost a total of $17 billion 
annually, the Ribicoff bill will induce ap- 
proximately $2.5 billion in new costs to the 
federal budget. The legislation is designed 
to reverse the present trend of declining 
Medicare protection and increasing out-of- 
pocket health care expenses by eliminating 
the durational limitations on items and sery- 
ices not covered and replacing existing cost- 
sharing devices with a single system of 
copayments subject to a catastrophic protec- 
tion feature related to income. 

A unique cost-cutting and abuse-eliminat- 
ing feature of the bill would require all fees 
charged to Medicare patients to be predeter- 
mined and prenegotiated between represent- 
atives of government, medical professions 
and consumer interests. Public hearings 
would be required before final fee structures 
for a particular region could be set, Of par- 
ticular importance to the elderly is the fact 
that this legislation does not conflict with 
existing law and could easily be incorporated 
into whichever total national health plan 
Congress will finally enact. 


CATASTROPHIC INSURANCE AND MEDICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT (S. 2513) 


Senators Russell B. Long and Abraham 
Ribicoff have also proposed the Catastrophic 
Insurance and Medical Assistance Act. This 
plan would continue Medicare but under its 
catastrophic provisions, benefits would begin 
after an expenditure of $2,000 for medical 
services covered by Medicare, or after the 
60th day of hospitalization. Benefits would 
be subject to copayments up to $1,000 per 
family. Its estimated new costs to the federal 
budget would be $8.9 billion. While it would 
undoubtedly aid many Americans in the 
case of catastrophic illness, its impact on the 
elderly population would be minimal, 

Complementing these “incrementalist” ap- 
proaches are a number of serious proposals 
advocating a comprehensive approach to the 
issue of national health insurance. Among 
the most important are the Administration’s 
Comprehensive Health Insurance Plan (S. 
2970—CHIP), the Health Security Act (S. 3, 
H.R. 22, 23) of Senator Edward Kennedy (D 
Mass) and Representative Martha Griffiths 
(D Mich), and the Comprehensive National 
Health Insurance Act of 1974 (S. 3286) Joint- 
ly sponsored by Senator Kennedy and Rep- 
resentative Wilbur Mills (D Ark). 

COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN 

(CHIP) 


The Administration-backed Comprehensive 
Health Insurance Plan (S. 2970) stresses 
voluntary enrollment, largely private financ- 
ing through cost-sharing, a resulting mini- 
mal impact on the federal budget and super- 
vision by state rather than federal officials. 
Within this comprehensive proposal, the Fed- 
eral Health Care Benefits program would re- 
place Medicare, but this program offers little 
or no improvement over the existing program. 

Of chief concern for the elderly is the res- 
urrection of a 1973 Administration proposal 
to require older persons to pay more out of 
their own pockets for short-term hospital 
stays. The increase in out-of-pocket expenses 
(approximately $1.2 billion annually) is jus- 
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tified by the Administration on the grounds 
that CHIP extends benefits to cover out- 
patient drugs, limited mental health care 
and would pay all bills above a $750 out-of- 
pocket limit, Under CHIP, the Medicare pa- 
tient (now limited to an $84 fee for the first 
day of hospitalization and nothing for the 
second through 60th days) would pay a $100 
deductible, a separate $50 deductible for out- 
patient drugs and 20 percent of all medical 
bills up to the $750 catastrophic protection 
threshold. 

In short, for the average 12-day hospital 
stay of an older person, Medicare beneficiaries 
would pay four times as much under the Ad- 
ministration plan than under the existing 
program. The Administration supports this 
effect on the basis that it will eliminate over- 
reliance on hospitalization rather than out- 
patient care. 


HEALTH SECURITY ACT (S. 3, H.R. 22, 23) 


Although the Kennedy-Griffiths bill 
ignores the importance of long-term care 
provisions for the elderly, older persons will 
clearly benefit more than under the Adminis- 
tration-backed CHIP. The Kennedy-Griffiths 
bill provides for complete hospital and medi- 
cal care without copayments or deductibles. 
However, its chief drawback is its high im- 
pact on the federal budget; it is estimated 
that there will be at least $60-80 billion in 
new costs in the first year of operation. On 
the other hand, CHIP will account for only 
$5.9 billion in new costs primarily because 
of the private financing characteristics of the 
plan: funds would flow from employees and 
employers to the private insurance industry. 
At issue is control: both bills expect to cover 
70 percent of the nation’s health bill ($92.5 
billion in 1973). Supporters of the Kennedy- 
Griffiths bill contend that this money is being 
Spent already; what the bill would do is 


funnel the money through the federal gov- 
ernment, which would regulate it, instead of 
the private insurance carriers. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1974 (S. 3286) 


Introduced in April 1974, the Kennedy- 
Mills bill is similar to the Administration’s 
CHIP plan but includes more liberal provi- 
sions for catastrophic coverage and stricter 
controls over the private insurance industry. 
To be financed by payroll taxes, comparable 
taxes on unearned income, state revenues 
and general revenues, the Kennedy-Mills bill 
is estimated to cost somewhat more than the 
CHIP plan. 

With respect to the elderly, the Kennedy- 
Mills measure is an improvement over the 
CHIP proposal but lacks the comprehensive 
concern of the Ribicoff Medicare Amend- 
ments (S. 3154), While it retains Medicare’s 
basic structure—Parts A and B with provi- 
sions for out-of-pocket premiums, deducti- 
bles and coinsurance—it envisions the fol- 
lowing major changes: (1) provision of out- 
patient prescription drugs and biologicals for 
specified chronic conditions subject to a $1 
copayment per prescription; (2) elimination 
of post-hospital requirement for home health 
services under Part A; (3) elimination of 
duration limits on in-patient hospital sery- 
ices; (4) elimination of blood deductible; (5) 
inclusion of catastrophic coverage provision; 
and (6) provision of an optional long term 
care program (viewed as separate from the 
national health insurance program by the 
sponsors). 

The inclusion of catastrophic protection 
and the elimination of durational limits on 
in-patient hospital services are important 
measures; however, the bill has many short- 
comings when compared to the provisions of 
the Ribicoff bill (S. 3154). Due to the haste 
with which the measure was drafted, it con- 
tains significant gaps, among the most im- 
portant of which are (1) no provision for 
meeting the out-of-pocket costs of the indi- 
gent elderly (now covered under Title XIX); 
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(2) no provision for long term benefits for 
the elderly in Intermediate Care Facilities; 
and (3) no provision for coverage of certain 
medically necessary devices such as eye- 
glasses, hearing aides, prosthetic devices and 
walking aids. In addition, the catastrophic 
provision is not truly comprehensive as it 
covers only those items and services covered 
under present law: e.g., after 100 days in a 
Skilled Nursing Facility, protection would 
end except for those participating in the new 
optional long term care program. 

HEALTH CARE REORGANIZATION AND FINANCE 

ACT (HR. 1) 


Another comprehensive approach of some 
merit is Representative Al Uliman’s (D Ore.) 
Health Care Reorganization and Financing 
Act. Backed by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, it would create a national system of 
health care corporations to deliver compre- 
hensive benefits. It would also create a 
cabinet-level Department of Health that 
would aid state health commissions to de- 
velop plans to implement the creation of 
health care areas served by the health care 
corporations. H.R. 1 would alter but continue 
Medicare and finance it through Social Se- 
curity and general tax revenues, Based on 
income categories determining maximum lia- 
bilities before catastrophic protection begins, 
it too would rely on a copayment structure, 
Its principal weakness is that it will not be 
operational until the fifth fiscal year after 
enactment. 


HEALTH MAINTENANCE ORGANIZATIONS (HMO) 


The most important action in the health 
field taken to date was the passage of legis- 
lation (S. 14—P.L. 93-000) providing for 
federal aid in the development of about 100 
Health Maintenance Organizations over a 
five-year period. HMOs, which offer compre- 
hensive health services for an annual or 
monthly per capita fee, are considered the 
major alternative to the traditional fee-for- 
service medical practice, HMO’s unique fea- 
ture is their emphasis on preventive medicine, 
an in-built incentive to keep the patient 
well rather than treating him merely when 
he is ill. This factor allows HMOs to keep 
medical costs down and numerous studies 
have shown them to afford greater control 
of the quality of the health care provided. 


SUMMARY 


While the Medicare program has undoubt- 
edly benefited older persons, its performance 
has indicated its inability to provide the full 
range of health related services required by 
the elderly, who, while constituting only 10% 
of the population, account for 28% of the 
national health care cost. While current pro- 
posals to enact total national health insur- 
ance plans in part promise some relief, the 
inevitable delays before adoption constrain 
older persons to accept the inadequacy of 
present programs, This factor should be 
foremost in considering the relative strengths 
and weaknesses of the legislation now before 
Congress. 

HOUSING AND HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 

Although the housing needs of older Amer- 
icans cannot be divorced from the needs of 
the total population, the elderly constitute 
a special and significant component in the 
stated national goal of “providing a decent 
home and suitable living environment for 
every American family” (National Housing 
Act of 1949). It cannot be stressed enough 
that housing for older persons must take into 
consideration the special living environment 
needs of the elderly, among the most impor- 
tant of which are medical attention and 
human contact. “Living” must be made pos- 
sible and as much as institutional settings 
must be avoided, appropriate and adequate 
life supportive services should be included in 
the planning of all federally subsidized proj- 
ects. John Martin, former U.S. Commissioner 
on Aging, recently wrote: 

“In the past HUD has tended to assume 
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that matters such as the need for home- 
makers, home health aides, phone reassur- 
ance, transportation, meals, recreation, 
counseling, information and referral, and 
crime prevention were the responsibility of 
the tenants and not management. Insofar 
as housing is built for younger parts of our 
population, this assumption can perhaps be 
made. So far as the elderly are concerned, 
particularly the older elderly, the assump- 
tion is mistaken,” 

Moreover, to reemphasize a point made 
elsewhere in this paper, the methodology of 
production and finance is secondary to the 
adequacy of the commitment: no metho- 
dology will produce adequate results with 
inadequate resources. 

Since the housing recommendations of the 
1971 WHCoA were made public, the Nixon 
Administration's record towards meeting the 
housing needs of older persons has been 
open to some criticism, After initially prom- 
ising 70,000 new housing starts for the elder- 
ly, all new commitments for subsidized 
housing programs were halted on January 5, 
1973 when the President ordered a mora- 
torium on federal subsidy programs for the 
elderly (Sec. 202), for homeownership (Sec. 
235), rental and cooperative housing (Sec. 
236), rent supplements, low-rent public 
housing and college housing. On March 8, 
the Administration announced the begin- 
ning of a major HUD study to evaluate ex- 
isting programs for the purpose of develop- 
ing solid housing policy for the future. In 
September, the policy recommendations 
generated by this study were submitted to 
Congress and the moratorium was lifted on 
one housing program, Sec. 23, which allowed 
the rental of an additional 300,000 housing 
units by HUD from local housing authori- 
ties. This commitment constitutes the en- 
tire Administration housing budget for 
fiscal 1975. 

The heart of the Administration's recom- 
mendations is a rejection of Congressional 
housing subcommittees’ inclination to use 
new production as the means to upgrade the 
housing conditions for the nation’s poor. 
Instead, the Administration is considering 
the adpotion of a sweeping system of cash 
benefits designed to maximize use of the 
nation’s existing housing stock. This cash 
payment strategy for low income groups ap- 
pears to be consistent with the Administra- 
tion's overall plan to link all types of public 
assistance to a broader federal system of 
income maintenance to replace the existing 
welfare system. Although the cash payment 
proposal—i.e., “housing allowances”—has 
merit, its principal drawback is that it de- 
lays positive action until late this year or 
even to 1975. It is a matter of record that 
the elderly have the least time to wait. 

In addition, the Administration’s recom- 
mendations—i.e., that the problem is the 
absence of cash and not housing—appear to 
conflict with the conclusions reached in a 
two-year HUD financed housing study con- 
ducted by the joint Center for Urban Studies 
of Harvard University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This study found 
that some 23 million new housing units will 
be needed in the decade between 1970 and 
1980 for families that can “pay their own 
way"; beyond that, it concluded that in 1970 
there were some 13 million families with low 
incomes deprived of adequate housing. Con- 
fronted with statistics such as these, one 
might ask the value of future cash payments 
when the commodity for which their use is 
intended is nonexistent. 

The Administration has proposed legisla- 
tion in another community related area that 
has possibly serious long-range consequences 
for the elderly, The Better Communities Act 
of 1973 (H.R. 7277) would merge seven ex- 
isting community development categorical 
programs and finance them with General 
Revenue Sharing funds with little or no fed- 
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eral controls. In the long view, the BCA’s 
allocation and distribution of funds schedule 
represents a carefully defined cutback in 
federal funds in successive fiscal years. It 
is apparent that the BCA envisions a with- 
drawal from the current policy of federal 
assistance to community development. If 
federal support is diminished as provided 
for by the allocation schedule, it is evident 
that local units of government will be forced 
to raise taxes if they are to continue these 
programs after the bill lapses. This, of 
course, would have an odious effect on the 
elderly homeowner and renter, unless prop- 
erty tax relief is afforded for them. 

The Administration's rationale in leaning 
away from a federal role in the housing busi- 
ness stems from a fundamental dissatisfac- 
tion with the past performance of existing 
programs. An exception to this record is the 
Sec. 202 direct loan program for housing the 
elderly. 

The principal Administration objection to 
this highly successful program is its initial 
high budgetary impact and not the human, 
managerial or financial success of the proj- 
ects built under this program, On the other 
hand, Sec. 235 and Sec. 236 programs have 
witnessed some major abuses on the part of 
developers and some public housing proj- 
ects—in particular, the infamous Pruitt- 
Igoe disaster in St. Louls—have degenerated 
into crime-infested slum areas. Although 
abuses and inefficient, costly mismanage- 
ment are present, the total impact of these 
programs must be weighed. First, Sections 
202, 235 and 236 have gone a long way toward 
providing decent housing for older persons. 
Second, 39% of all low-rent public hous- 
ing units are occupied by elderly families 
or individuals. The question must be asked 
whether or not the answer to meeting the 
housing goals of the nation lies in the costly 
and delay-ridden option of developing totally 
new programs or in better administering con- 
ceptually solid existing ones. The answer may 
lie somewhere in between, but, nevertheless, 
what the Administration proposes is no ac- 
tion at all until some time in the vague 
future. 

On the other hand, Congress has developed 
alternatives in response to the current tend- 
ency of the Administration, both in housing 
and community development. The basic re- 
sponse has been to continue appropriating 
funds for existing programs in lieu of sub- 
stantive Administration proposals, These ap- 
propriations, within the existing categori- 
cals’ structure, reflect Congress’ reluctance 
to abdicate its role to the states—as it would 
if it unequivocally adopted the “new fed- 
eralism” approach—in defining and deter- 
mining measures to achieve national hous- 
ing and urban development goals. 

Congress’ response to the Administration is 
embodied in the $10.4 billion “Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974.” S. 
3066, recently passed by the Senate, calls for 
$1.7 billion in interim funds to keep present 
programs in operation until the new ones 
take effect. The remainder of the $10.4 billion 
will be used for various housing subsidy pro- 
grams (among which are the Sec, 235 and 236 
programs but with safeguards to avoid 
previous scandals), public housing and the 
new community development block grants. 
The latter would accomplish essentially the 
same thing as the Administration-backed 
BCA but requires localities to submit de- 
tailed and acceptable four-year plans to the 
federal government before funds would be 
allocated. In short, the bill maintains the 
concept of federal control of federal expendi- 
tures in contrast to the President’s revenue 
sharing concept. 

Amended to the omnibus housing bill is 
§. 2179, a bill introduced by Senator Harri- 
son Williams (D NJ) which resurrects the 
Sec. 202 direct loan program for housing the 
elderly but in an altered, more fiscally ac- 
ceptable version. It would establish a revolv- 
ing fund operating outside the regular fed- 
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eral budget and financed entirely by U.S. 
Treasury notes: an off budget capital ac- 
count—of the type already in use by the De- 
partment of Defense in some of its programs, 
it will not appear as a deficit in fiscal trans- 
actions. It retains the same building specifi- 
cations which made the Sec. 202 projects so 
successful. In its present form, it is essen- 
tially a demonstration program to test the 
validity of the new financing mechanism: 
earlier last year, a report to Congress from 
the General Accounting Office stated that 
nearly $2.2 billion in savings over the next 
five years could occur if current subsidized 
housing programs were by direct federal 
loans instead of the present interest-subsidy 
approach, 

While the revitalized Sec. 202 p. will 
provide some housing relief for the elderly, 
other action is urged to ensure that older 
persons are not further neglected. To ac- 
complish this, it is recommended that a per- 
centage set-aside be established for provid- 
ing housing specifically designed to meet the 
needs of the elderly within the various hous- 
ing programs. 

SUMMARY 

It is increasingly evident that the only 
way the nation can meet its stated housing 
goals is to recognize that it will be expen- 
sive. Moreover, action is demanded now. To 
delay action in the name of providing alter- 
natives for the future is a cruel form of ne- 
glect when the elderly are concerned. Exist- 
ing programs that provide for housing pro- 
duction must continue to be funded: nu- 
merous studies point out that the problem is 
an absence of housing, not cash. But, as 
mentioned earlier, although the production 
of housing is a laudable endeavor, attention 
must be directed towards providing those 
projects intended specifically or substan- 
tially for elderly occupancy to include more 
community related services as well as the 
critical life supportive services required by 
older persons. In short, a national policy for 
housing the elderly must afford the elderly 
an opportunity to “live.” 


WOMEN’S EQUALITY DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. Aszua) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a House resolution designat- 
ing August 26 as “Women’s Equality 
Day,” which is similar to the bill, House 
Joint Resolution 52, passed by this body 
last year and signed into law. 

August 26 marks the day women won 
the right to vote, and in this 54th anni- 
versary year, I believe it is the duty of 
this Congress to recognize the long hard 
struggle of the women’s movement for 
this basic right. August 26 symbolizes 
women’s struggles, both past and pres- 
ent, and in the past few years it has be- 
come a rallying point for women around 
the country who gather in meetings, 
large and small, to voice their grievance. 
Last year in Washington alone, hundreds 
of women gathered at the two local ral- 
lies to discuss such topics as job discrim- 
ination, lack of adequate day-care fa- 
cilities for working mothers, credit dis- 
crimination, professional recognition and 
promotion, accessibility of birth control 
information, and equal representation in 
political institutions from the local level 
to this Congress. These are not issues 
that concern just one political party, re- 
ligion, class, or ethnic group. They con- 
cern every woman, every man, and should 
concern this House today. 
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I would like to assure my colleagues 
that we women are not deluding our- 
selves that a mere declaration of a spe- 
cial day will wipe out discrimination. We 
know this is a continuing struggle. We 
also know that it is only when women or- 
ganize politically that the full potential 
of their power can be felt. 

A few years ago, when women began to 
organize politically for the first time 
since winning the vote, we were scoffed 
at. The women’s movement was deseribed 
as a fad, a craze of bra-burners and 
kooks. Personally, I have never seen a bra 
burned. But we have proven that our 
movement is not a fad. It is a movement 
that appeals to women in every walk of 
life, because our goal is simple; it as a 
fight for equal rights for all people, not 
just half of the people. 

But a national holiday is meaning- 
less unless there is something to cele- 
brate, and our victories have been too few 
and far between. This year, 33 of 
the needed 38 States have ratified 
the equal rights amendment. This year, 
numerous sex-discrimination amend- 
ments have been added to major pieces 
of legislation. But this year, still more 
bills equalizing pay, social security rights, 
credit availability, and other benefits re- 
main in committee. I believe 1974 should 
be the year to create a national day that 
recognizes the progress women have 
made, but also realizes what inequities 
still exist. And this year should be the 
year that both sexes undertake the nec- 
essary steps to obliterate these inequi- 
ties forever. But I believe it is important 
to give special recognition to the mean- 
ing with which the date August 26 has 
been imbued and to make this sym- 
bolize a congressional commitment to 
equality for American women. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT RESTRICTS 
NIXON POWER OF IMPOUND- 
MENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. ROONEY) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am elated to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a landmark de- 
cision which has just been issued by 
Judge June Green in U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia. 

In her order signed July 30 and re- 
leased today, Judge Green has ruled in 
Rooney against Lynn, et al., that the wa- 
ter and sewer facilities program of grants 
to assist local governments to develop 
basic water and sewer systems, arbitra- 
rily terminated by action of the Office of 
Management and Budget and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment in January of 1973, be reac- 
tivated, that $400 million impounded 
since that time be released, and that 
HUD accept and process all applications 
from local governments throughout the 
United States. 

The decision is vitally significant to 
the congressional appropriations process 
because it marks the first time a court 
has ever found that the President, 
through OMB, cannot legally place in 
reserve, or impound, any funds contained 
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in permanent appropriations. Judge 

Green ruled that the OMB practice of 

placing permanent appropriations funds 

in reserve is “in contravention of the 

Appropriations Act” which states that 

funds “are to remain available until ex- 

pended.” 

Further, and also of critical import- 
ance to the Congress in asserting its co- 
equal status in our system of government, 
the court found that I, as a Member of 
Congress, possessed the requisite stand- 
ing in that my vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in support of the water and 
sewer facilities program was nullified by 
the actions of OMB and HUD in ter- 
minating this program. 

The court’s order also specifies that 
while the Secretary of HUD has discre- 
tion in determining whether to make a 
particular new grant award on the basis 
of the merits of the individual applica- 
tion, there is no statutory authority to 
exercise that discretion in a manner 
“calculated to obligate none of the 
funds.” 

I think it is clear, Mr. Speaker, that 
the entire Congress is the victor in this 
decision. We have here an interpreta- 
tion of existing law which recognizes 
that the Congress, in fact, has greater 
authority in the budget process than we 
sought to assert in the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, Public Law 93-344. 

It is significant, too, that the court 
ruled that this case “is factually distin- 
guishable from and therefore not con- 
trolled by” the housing suit, Pennsylvania 
against Lynn, in which the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals last week upheld 
the Nixon administration’s suspension of 
major Federal housing subsidy programs. 
The distinction is that my suit challenged 
the administration’s abandonment of 
the water and sewer program for fiscal 
reasons, while the appeals court found 
the housing programs were terminated 
because the administration determined 
they were not achieving their intended 
purposes. In the Housing case, the ap- 
peals court decision thus avoided the 
issue whether the President has the au- 
thority to impound. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the court order and findings of fact 
and conclusions of law in this case and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

[U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, Civil Action No. 2010-73, Filed 
Jul 30 1974] 

The Honorable Fred B. Rooney, et al., 
Plaintiffs, versus James T. Lynn, et al., De- 
fendants. 

FINDINGS oF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS OF 

Law 
FINDINGS OF FACT 

1. Plaintiff Fred B. Rooney is a member of 
the House of Representatives, United States 
Congress. Plaintiff Rooney represents the 
15th Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 

2. Plaintiffs Borough of Freemansburg, Bor- 
ough of Hellertown, Township of Lower Sau- 
con, Borough of Nazareth and Township of 
South Whitehall are municipalities organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Plaintiff Rooney’s constituents 
reside in these boroughs and townships. Each 
of these borough and township plaintiffs has 
filed a grant application under the Basic 
Water and Sewer Facilities Grant Program 
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(Section 702 of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965, 42 U.S.C, § 1302(a) ) 
(Program). 

3. Defendant Roy L. Ash is the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB). 

4. Defendant James T. Lynn is the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). 

5. By Public Law 93-135 (87 Stat. 483), 
Congress appropriated $400,000,000 for grants 
authorized by Section 702 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 
§ 3102), to be derived from the unexpended 
balance of amounts appropriated in Public 
Law 92-73 and continued by Public Law 92- 
339, "to be available until expended”, (Ap- 
propriations Act). 

6. Under the Program, the Secretary of 
HUD is authorized to make grants to local 
communities for the development of basic 
water and sewer facilities, 

7. The Secretary of HUD announced that 
effective January 5, 1973, HUD was terminat- 
ing the processing of applications and the 
approval of grant commitments under Sec- 
tion 702 of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. § 3102). There- 
after, Secretary Romney stated that he had 
ordered a “temporary holding action” on 
new commitments pending enactment of the 
proposed Special Revenue Sharing Program, 
since designated the Better Communities 
Act. (See S. 1743, H.R. 7277, 93d Cong., lst 
Sess. (1973) ). 

8. The decision to temporarily suspend 
grant commitments for the Basic Water and 
Sewer Facilities Program for Fiscal Year 1974 
was also based upon the following considera- 
tions, according to the Affidavit of Paul H. 
O'Neill, Associate Director for Human and 
Community Affairs, OMB: 

“(a) Given the existing scarcity of avail- 
able Federal Resources, and in light of the 
fact that provision of water and sewer fa- 
cilities has historically been strictly a local 
government responsibility, the provision 
of water and sewer facilities was not deemed 
to be an appropriate use of Federal dollars; 

“(b) Federal grants are not necessary to 
finance necessary water and sewer facilities, 
as such facilities can and usually are 
financed through local user charges, and 
sewer systems have nationally yielded a profit 
to municipalities; and 

“(c) Even if all funds under the program 
were utilized, the program could assist only 
about eight per cent of eligible applicants.” 

9. While the Secretary of HUD ordered a 
termination of the processing of applica- 
tions and approval of new grant commit- 
ments, the Department continued to honor 
all commitments made prior to January 6, 
1973. HUD requested, and OMB apportioned 
$100,000,000 on January 29, 1973, for Pro- 
gram use in Fiscal Year 1973. HUD approved 
grant reservations of $98,441,163 in Fiscal 
Year 1973. HUD requested, and OMB ap- 
proved, an apportionment of no dollars for 
Program use in Fiscal Year 1974. 

10. OMB has “reserved” for savings approx- 
imately $401,000,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress for grants authorized by Section 702 of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 (42 US.C. §3102), pursuant to the 
Anti-Deficiency Act (31 U.S.C. § 665(c) ). This 
section and the reasons therefor were re- 
ported pursuant to the Federal Impound- 
ment and Information Act, as amended. 38 
Fed. Reg. 19582-83, 19594 (July 20, 1973). 

It stated, in pertinent part, that: 

“Existing tax laws and the statutory limi- 
tation on the national debt are not expected 
to provide sufficient funds in the current 
and ensuing fiscal years to cover the total 
of all outlays in these years contemplated by 
the individual acts of Congress.” 

11. After the termination of the Program, 
Congress tuok the following steps to secure 
resumption of processing applications for the 
Program: 
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(a) The House of Representatives Appro- 
priations Committee directed that the unob- 
ligated funds for water and sewer grants 
be carried forward and that the Program be 
reactivated. (H.R. Rep. No. 275, 98d Cong., 
lst Sess. 72-3 (1973) ). 

(b) The House of Representatives on 
June 15, 1973, passed a bill reappropriating 
all the impounded funds for the Program. 
(H.R, 8619, 98d Cong., ist Sess. (1978) ). 

(c) the Senate Appropriations Committee 
concurred with the House directive that the 
unobligated funds be carried forward and 
the Program be reactivated. (S. Rep. No. 253, 
93d Cong., ist Sess. 50-51 (1978)). 

(d) the Senate on June 28, 1973, passed 
H.R. 8619, supra, which reappropriated funds 
for the Program. 

(e) H.R. 8619 was signed into law by the 
President on October 24, 1974. It became 
Pub. L, 93-135. 

12. The defendants’ actions (Lynn by con- 
tinuing the termination of the Program, and 
Ash by reserving all the appropriated funds 
for the Program), prevent the plaintiff bor- 
oughs and townships from having their 
applications received, reviewed or funded 
under the Program. 


CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


1. The Court has jurisdiction of this mat- 
ter under 28 U.S.C. §§ 1331, 1361, 2201 and 
5 U.S.C. §§ 701-706. 

2. Plaintiff boroughs and townships pos- 
sess the requisite standing to maintain the 
action because they are potential benefici- 
aries under the Program. Pennsylvania v. 
Lynn, 362 F.Supp. 1363 (D.D.c. 1973), rev’d. 
on other grads. F. 2d (D.C, Cir., 
decided July 19, 1974). 

3. Congressman Fred B. Rooney possesses 
the requisite standing in his capacity as a 
member of Congress to maintain this action. 
The termination of this Congressionally au- 
thorized and funded program nullified his 
vote as a member of Congress and substan- 
tially affected his ability to represent his 
constituents, Kennedy v. Sampson, 364 F. 
Supp. 1075 (D.D.c. 1973); Mitchell v. Laird, 
488 F.2d 611 (D.C. Cir. 1973), reh, en bane 
denied (1973). 

4. The Court initially concludes that this 
case is factually distinguishable from and 
and therefore not controlled by Pennsylvania 
v. Lynn, supra. In the case at bar, the Pro- 
gram was terminated for fiscal, non-“pro- 
gram related” reasons (See Findings 6, 7, 9, 
supra), and Congress had clearly indicated 
its desire to reactivate the Program. (See 
Finding 10, supra). 

CONCLUSIONS OF LAW AS TO HUD 


5. Section 702 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965, as amended (42 
U.S.C. § 3102), provides in pertinent part that 
the Secretary “is authorized to make grants 
to local public bodies or agencies to finance 
specific projects for basic public water or 
sewer facilities. ...” 

6. To make such a grant, the Secretary 
must determine that a project is ne : 
will contribute to the community’s health 
and living standards, and that the project is 
aesigned for reasonably foreseeable growth 
needs, consistent with a program meeting the 
Secretary’s criteria for a unified or coordi- 
nated areawide water or sewer facilities sys- 
tem, and that it is necessary for orderly com- 
munity development, 42 U.S.C. 8102(c). 

7. Based upon the National Housing policy 
of the United States as established in the 
1949 Housing Act, 42 U.S.C. $ 1441 (a), the 
1965 HUD Act, 42 U.S.C. § 3102 and legis- 
lative history, supra, there is an affrmative 
obligation on the part of the Secretary of 
HUD to administer the Program, This means 
receiving and reviewing grantee applications 
and funding those which the Secretary 
deems, in his judgment, meet the require- 
ments of 42 U.S.C. $3102 and applicable 
regulations. 

8. While the Secretary of HUD continues 
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to exercise his discretion in determining 
whether to make a particular new grant 
award on the basis of the merits of the in- 
dividual application, there is no statutory 
authority to exercise that discretion in a 
manner calculated to obligate none of the 
funds appropriated by Congress for new 
awards in Fiscal Year 1974. 

9. The continued authorization and ap- 
propriation of funds for the Program and its 
legislative history mandate that the Pro- 
gram be operative. The Secretary’s failure 
to carry out the Congressional mandate is 
an abuse of discretion. 

10. This Court concludes that, pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 702 of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965, Pub. L. 
89-117, 42 U.S.C. § 3102, the Secretary of 
HUD is obligated to expeditiously process 
the applications of plaintiffs, the Borough 
of Freemansburg, the Borough of Heller- 
town, the Township of Lower Saucon, the 
Borough of Nazareth, and the Township ot 
South Whitehall for grants for basic water 
and sewer facilities on the basis of the statu- 
tory and regulatory criteria governing his 
evaluation of such applications. 

CONCLUSION OF LAW AS TO OMB 


11. Under the Anti-Deficiency Act, 31 
U.S.C. 665(c), the language in the Appro- 
priations Act “to remain available until 
expended” is considered an appropriation of 
funds not limited to a definite period of time, 
and as such they “shall be so apportioned as 
to achieve the most effective and economical 
use thereof”. (Emphasis added) . 

12. Apportionment does not mean ex- 
penditure; it means the amount that is 
available for obligation. 

18. The Director of OMB has placed the 
entire appropriation for the water and sewer 
program in “reserve”. (38 Fed. Reg. 19594 
(July 20, 1973)). “Reserve” is described by 
the OMB as identifying “amounts not avail- 
able for obligation”. (OMB Instructions on 
Budget Execution, Circular A-34, at 20, Sec. 
42.7 (July 1971)). Emphasis added). 

14. The OMB description of the word 
“reserve” as identifying “amounts which are 
not available for obligation” is in contra- 
vention of the Appropriations Act which 
states that the ". . . funds are to be available 
until expended”, and in contravention of the 
Anti-Deficiency Act which states that such 
funds are not limited to a definite period 
of time within which to be apportioned. 

15. Therefore, the total “reserving” of all 
appropriated funds for the Program violates 
the Anti-Deficiency Act, OMB’s own guide- 
lines and the Appropriations Act. 

June L, GREEN, 
U.S. District Judge. 
[U.S. District Court for the District of 

Columbia, Civil Action No. 2010-73, July 

30, 1974] 

The Honorable Fred B. Rooney, 
Plaintiffs, versus James T. Lynn, 
Defendants. 


et al., 
et al., 


ORDER 


This matter having come before the Court 
on the plaintiffs’ Motion for Summary Judg- 
ment, and the defendants’ Motion to Dis- 
miss, or in the Alternative for Summary 
Judgment, and the Court having considered 
the record and the motions and oppositions 
of the respective parties, and having heard 
oral argument on the matter and being fully 
advised in the premises, it is this 30th day 
of July 1974, 

Ordered that the Motion to Dismiss or for 
Summary Judgment of defendant, James T. 
Lynn, Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD) is hereby denied; 

That the Motion to Dismiss or for Sum- 
mary Judgment of defendant, Roy L. Ash, 
Director of Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) is hereby denied; 
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That plaintiffs’ Motion for Summary Judg- 
ment is hereby granted; and it is 

Further ordered: 

(1) That defendant Ash, Director of OMB, 
release from reserve and apportion the ap- 
propriated funds for the Grants for Basic 
Water and Sewer Facilities Program in a 
manner which, in his judgment, is their 
most effective and economical use in the ac- 
complishment of the Program and in con- 
formity with the Anti-Deficiency Act, 31 
U.S.C. § 665; and 

(2) That defendant Lynn, Secretary of 
HUD, expeditiously consider the applications 
of plaintiffs herein, on the basis of the stat- 
utory and regulatory criteria governing the 
Secretary's evaluation of applications for the 
Grants for Basic Water and Sewer Facilities 
Program authorized by Section 702 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 (42 U.S.C, § 3102); and 

(3) That defendant Lynn, Secretary of 
HUD, reactivate the Grants for the Basic 
Water and Sewer Facilities Program by ac- 
cepting and processing all applications from 
local communities for such grants and by 
awarding grants to those applicants, who in 
his judgment, best meet the requirements of 
Section 702 of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. § 3102). 

JUNE L. GREEN, 
U.S. District Judge. 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS CAMPAIGN 
ACT AMENDMENTS 


(Mr. UDALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House considers H.R. 16090, the Federal 
Flections Campaign Act amendments, 
three colleagues and I intend to offer 
an amendment dealing with public fi- 
nancing of congressional elections. I am 
proud to be joined in this effort by my 
good friends, Mr. FOLEY, Mr. ANDERSON 
of Illinois, and Mr. CONABLE, with active 
support from 38 colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. 

This limited amendment will establish 
a matching payment system for con- 
gressional general elections which will be 
financed out of the “dollar checkoff” 
fund already provided in this legislation 
for Presidential elections. 

So that our colleagues may be fully 
aware of the details of this proposal, 
the text of the amendment follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL MATCHING PAYMENT 
AMENDMENT 

On page 78, line 4, add the following new 
Section 409, and renumber the existing Sec- 
tions 409 and 410 to become Sections 410 and 
411. 

CONGRESSIONAL MATCHING PAYMENT ACCOUNT 

Sec. 409. (a) The analysis of subtitles at 
the beginning of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by substituting the 
following new Subtitle H: 

“Subtitle H. Financing of Federal Election 
Campaigns.” 

(b) The analysis of chapters at the be- 
ginning of subtitle H of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“Chapter 98. Congressional Matching Pay- 
ment Account.” 

(c) Subtitle H of the Internal Revenue 


Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new chapter: 
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“Chapter 98—CONGRESSIONAL MATCHING 
PAYMENT ACCOUNT 


“Sec. 9051. SHORT TITLE 

“This chapter may be cited as the ‘Con- 
gressional Matching Payment Account Act.’ 
“Sec. 9052. DEFINITIONS 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) ‘authorized committee’ means the 
principal campaign committee of a candidate 
for federal office as designated under Sec- 
tion 302(f) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971; 

“(2) ‘contribution’ means a gift of money 
made by a written instrument which iden- 
tifies the person making the contribution by 
full name and mailing address, but does not 
include a subscription, loan, advance or de- 
posit of money, or a contribution of products 
or services; 

“(3) ‘eligible candidate’ means a candidate 
for election to federal office who is eligible 
under section 9053, for payments under this 
title; 

“(4) ‘Federal office’ means the federal of- 
fice of Senator, or Representative; 

“(5) ‘general election’ means any regu- 
larly scheduled or special election held for 
the purpose of electing a candidate to Federal 
office; 

“(6) ‘matching account’ means the Con- 
gressional Matching Payment Account estab- 
lished under section 9057; 

“(7) ‘official political party committee’ 
means a political committee organized by the 
House or Senate members of any political 
party having more than 15 percent of the 
membership of either the House of Repre- 
sentatives or Senate of the United States and 
designated as an official political party com- 
mittee by the appropriate House or Senate 
caucus of the political party; 

“(8) ‘qualified campaign expenses’ means 
only those campaign expenses incurred in 
behalf of a candidate for the use of: 

“(1) broadcasting stations to the extent 
that they represent direct charges for air- 
time; 

“(il) newspapers, magazines and outdoor 
advertising facilities to the extent that they 
represent direct charges for advertising 
space; 

“(ill) direct mailings to the extent that 
they represent charges for postage; and 

“(iv) telephones to the extent that they 

represent lease and use charges for equip- 
ment. 
Provided, That qualified campaign expenses 
shall not include any payment which consti- 
tutes a violation of any law of the United 
States or of the state in which the expense is 
paid or incurred. 

“(9) ‘Representative’ means a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and the Dele- 
gates from the District of Columbia, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

“Sec, 9053. ELIGIBILITY FOR PAYMENTS 


“(a) To be eligible to receive any pay- 
ments under section 9057 for use in connec- 
tion with his general election campaign, a 
candidate shall certify to the supervisory of- 
ficer that the candidate is the nominee of 
a political party for election to the federal 
office of Representative or Senator or is oth- 
erwise qualified on the ballot as a candidate 
in the general election for such office, and 
he and his authorized committees have re- 
ceived contributions for that campaign in 
the amount of 10 percent of the maximum 
amount he may spend in the general elec- 
tion under section 608(c): Provided, That no 
candidate in the general election for the 
office of Senator need raise more than $50,- 
000. 

““(b) To be eligible to receive any payments 
under section 9057 for use as campaign con- 
tributions an official political party commit- 
tee shall have its chairman certify to the 
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supervisory officer its status as an official 
political party committee. 

“(c) In determining the amount of con- 
tributions received for purposes of subsec- 
tion (a) and of Section 9054(a)— 

“(1) no contribution received as a sub- 
scription, loan, advance, or deposit, or as a 
contribution of products or services, shall 
be taken into account; 

“(2) no contribution from any person shall 
be taken into account (a) in the case of a 
candidate to the extent that it exceeds $50 
when added to the amount of all other con- 
tributions made by that person to or for the 
benefit of that candidate in connection with 
his election campaign; and (b) in the case 
of an official political party committee to 
the extent that it exceeds $50 in a given 
calendar year when added to the amount of 
all other contributions made by that person 
to the official political party committees of 
a given political party during the calendar 
year. 

“(3) no contribution from any person shall 
be taken into account unless the recipient 
submits to the supervisory officer at such 
times and in such form as the supervisory 
officer may require, a matching payments 
voucher. Such youcher shall include the full 
name of any person making a contribution 
together with the date, the exact amount of 
the contribution, the complete address of 
the contributor and such other information 
as the supervisory officer may require. 

“(4) no contribution from any person shall 
be taken into account in the case of a can- 
didate to the extent that it was received 
prior to June 1 of the calendar year in which 
the general election is held, or in the case of 
a special general election, to the extent that 
it was received prior to three months before 
the special general election is held. 

“(5) no contribution from any person shall 
be taken into account in the case of a can- 
didate to the extent that it was received by 
a candidate or his authorized committee in 


pursuit of an unsuccessful attempt to obtain 
his party’s nomination for the federal office 
being sought, 

“(d) Certification under this section shall 
be filed with the supervisory officer at the 
time required by the supervisory officer. 


“Sec. 9054. ENTITLEMENT TO PAYMENTS 


“(a) Every eligible candidate and official 
political party committee is entitled to pay- 
ments in an amount which is equal to the 
amount of contributions received by that 
candidate or official political party commit- 
tee, subject to the provisions set forth in 
Section 9053. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), no candidate is entitled to 
the payment of any amount under this sec- 
tion which, when added to the total amount 
of any other payments made to him under 
this section exceeds the amount of thirty- 
three percent of the expenditure limitation 
applicable to him for his general election 
campaign under section 608(c). 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), no candidate shall be en- 
titled to receive any payments under this 
section prior to the date on which the nom- 
inating process is complete in the candi- 
da*e’s state for the federal office being sought 
in the general election, provided that in no 
event shall any funds be paid to any can- 
didate prior to June 1 of the calendar year 
in which the general election is held, or in 
the case of a special general election, prior 
to three months before the special general 
election is held. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), no official political party 
committee is entitled to receive in a given 
calendar year an amount in excess of $1 mil- 
lion when added to the amounts received by 
all other official political party committees 
of that political party during the calendar 
year. 
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“(e) No campaign contributions made by 
an official political party committee to a 
Congressional candidate shall be eligible to 
be matched by the candidate with funds 
otherwise available under this chapter to the 
candidate. 

“Sec. 9055. LIMITATIONS 

“(a) No candidate and his authorized com- 
mittee who receive payments under this 
chapter shall use these funds except for 
qualified campaign expenses incurred for the 
period set forth in Section 9054(c). 

“(b) No official political party committee 
which receives funds under this chapter shall 
use those funds except for purposes of mak- 
ing general election campaign contributions 
to Congressional candidates. 

“(c) All payments received by a candidate 
or official political party committee under 
this chapter shall be deposited in a separate 
checking account at a national or state bank 
designated by the candidate or official polit- 
ical party committee and shall be adminis- 
tered by the candidate or the candidate’s 
principal campaign committee or by the offi- 
cial political party committee. No expendi- 
tures of any payments received under this 
chapter shall be made except by checks 
drawn on this separate checking account at 
a national or state bank. The supervisory 
office may require such reports on the ex- 
penditures of these funds as it deems appro- 
priate. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this chapter, no more than 100 percent 
of the allowable spending limit for a given 
candidate in a general election under Section 
608(c), shall be paid under this chapter to 
all eligible candidates in that race; provided 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, in seek- 
ing an equitable distribution of such funds 
shall make such distribution in the same 
sequence in which such certifications are 
received pursuant to Section 9056. 


“Sec. 9056. CERTIFICATIONS BY SUPERVISORY 
OFFICER 


“(a) After a candidate or official political 
party committee establishes its eligibility 
under section 9053 and subject to the pro- 
visions of Section 9054, the supervisory officer 
shall expeditiously certify from time to time 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
to each candidate or official political party 
committee the amount to which that candi- 
date or official political party committee is 
entitled. 

“(b) Initial certifications by the supervi- 
sory officer under subsection (a), and all 
determinations made by it under this chap- 
ter, shall be final and conclusive, except to 
the extent that they are subject to examina- 
tion and audit by the supervisory officer 
under section 9058 and judicial review under 
section 9060. 


“Sec. 9057. PAYMENTS TO ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES 


“(a) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
establish and maintain an account known 
as the Congressional Matching Payment Ac- 
count. The funds in this Matching Account 
shall be available for payment to any candi- 
date or official political party committee 
eligible to receive payments under section 
9053. The Secretary shall deposit in a Presi- 
dential election year into the Matching Ac- 
count the excess amounts available under 
Section 6096, after the Secretary determines 
and allocates the amounts required in that 
Presidential election year in accordance with 
sections 9006, 9008 and 9037. 

“In each of the two years following a 
Presidential election, the Secretary shall de- 
posit into the Matching Account that por- 
tion of the annual amounts designated by 
taxpayers under section 6096 that equals the 
excess above twenty-five percent of the 
total amount made available in the last 
Presidential election in allocating funds 
under sections 9006, 9008 and 9037. The 
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monies in the Matching Account shall re- 
main available without fiscal year limitation. 

“(b) Upon receipt of a certification from 
the supervisory officer under section 9056, 
and subject to the provisions of sections 
9053, 9054, and 9055, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall promptly pay the amount 
certified by the supervisory officer from the 
Matching Account to the candidate or offi- 
cial political party committee to whom the 
certification relates. 

“(c) If on June 1 of any election year the 
Secretary determines that the funds de- 
posited in the Matching Account pursuant 
to paragraph (a) amount to less than 100 
percentum of the maximum aggregate en- 
titlement for such election, he shall, not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
Chapter, limit payments to each candidate 
to an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the maximum entitlement of such candi- 
date as the amount of funds in the Match- 
ing Account bears to the maximum aggre- 
gate entitlement. 

“(d) For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) ‘maximum entitlement’ means the 
total amount of payments which may be re- 
ceived by a candidate subject to the limita- 
tion of section 9054 (b); and 

“(2) ‘maximum aggregate entitlement’ 
means an amount which is the product of 
two and the sum of the maximum entitle- 
ments for each Federal office for which an 
election is to be held. 

“(e) No payment shall be made under 
this chapter to any candidate for any cam- 
paign in connection with any election oc- 
curring before October 31, 1976 or to any 
Official political party committee before 
June 1, 1976. 


“Sec. 9058. EXAMINATION AND AUDITS; RE- 
PAYMENTS 


“(a) After each general election, the super- 
visory officer shall conduct a thorough exam- 
ination and audit of all candidates for Fed- 
eral office and official political party commit- 
tees with respect to the funds received and 
spent under this chapter. 

“(b)(1) If the supervisory officer deter- 
mines that any portion of the payments 
made to an eligible candidate or official polit- 
ical party committee under section 9057 was 
in excess of the aggregate amount of the pay- 
ments to which the recipient was entitled, it 
shall so notify that recipient and the recip- 
ient shall pay to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury an amount equal to the excess amount. 

“(2) If the supervisory officer determines 
that any portion of the payments made to a 
candidate under section 9057 for use in his 
general election campaign was used for any 
purpose other than for qualified campaign 
expenses in connection with that campaign, 
the supervisory officer shall so notify the 
candidate and the candidate shall pay an 
mo equal to that amount to the Secre- 

ry. 

“(3) If the supervisory officer determines 
that any portion of the payments made to 
an official political party committee under 
section 9057 were used for any purpose other 
than to make general election campaign con- 
tributions to Congressional candidates, the 
supervisory officer shall so notify the official 
political party committee and the official po- 
litical party committee shall pay an amount 
equal to that amount to the Secretary. 

“(4) Amounts received by a candidate un- 
der this chapter may be retained for thirty 
days after the general election for the pur- 
pose of liquidating all obligations to pay 
qualified campaign expenses which were in- 
curred for the period set forth in section 
9054(c). After the thirty-day period follow- 
ing the election, all remaining federal funds 
not yet expended on qualified campaign ex- 
penses shall be promptly repaid by the can- 
didate to the Matching Account. 

“(5) If the supervisory officer determines 
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that any candidate who has received funds 
under this chapter, is convicted of violating 
any provision of this chapter, the supervisory 
officer shall notify the candidate and the 
candidate, shall pay to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the full amount received under this 
chapter. 

“(6) No payment shall be required from a 
candidate or official political party commit- 
tee under this section in excess of the total 
amount of all payments received by the can- 
didate or official political party committee 
under section 9057. 

“(c) No notification shall be made by the 
supervisory officer under subsection (b) with 
respect to a campaign more than three years 
after the day of the election to which the 
campaign related. 

“(d) All payments received by the Secre- 
tary under subsection (b) shall be deposited 
by him in the Matching Account. 

“Sec. 9059. REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

“(a) The supervisory officer shall, as soon 
as practicable after the close of each cal- 
endar year, submit a full report to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives setting 
forth— 

“(1) the qualified campaign expenses 
(shown in the detail the supervisory officer 
deems necessary) incurred by a candidate 
and his authorized committees, and by each 
Official political party committee, who re- 
ceived any payment under section 9057. 

“(2) the amounts certified by it under sec- 
tion 9056 for payment to each candidate 
and his authorized committees and each 
official political party committee; and 

“(3) the amount of payments, if any, re- 
quired from that candidate or official po- 
litical party committee under section 9058, 
and the reasons for each payment required. 
Each report submitted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be printed as a House or Senate 
document. 

“Sec. 9060. JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“(a) Any agency action by the supervisory 
officer made under the provisions of this 
chapter shall be subject to review by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit upon petition 
filed in such court within 30 days after the 
agency action by the supervisory officer for 
which review is sought. 

“(b) Review Procedures—The provisions 
of Chapter 7 of Title 5, United States Code 
apply to judicial review of any agency ac- 
tion, as defined in Section 551 (13) of Title 
5, United States Code. 

“Sec. 9061. UNLAWFUL USE oF PAYMENTS 

“It shall be unlawful for any person who 
receives payment under this chapter or to 
whom any portion of such payment is 
transferred, knowingly and willfully to use, 
or authorize the use of, such payment or such 
portion for any purpose other than for the 
specific purposes authorized by this chapter. 
“Sec. 9062. FALSE STATEMENTS 

“It shall be unlawful for any person know- 
ingly and willfully to furnish any false, fic- 
titious or fraudulent evidence, books or 
information to the supervisory officer under 
this chapter or to include in any evidence, 
books, or information so furnished any 
misrepresentation of a material fact, or to 
falsify or conceal any evidence, books or 
information relevant to a certification by the 
supervisory officer. 
“Sec. 9063. KICKBACKS 

MENTS 

“It shall be unlawful for any person know- 
ingly and willfully to give or accept any 
Kickback or any illegal payment in connec- 
tion with any payments received under this 
Chapter or in connection with any expendi- 
tures of payments received under this chap- 
ter. 

“Sec. 9064. PENALTY FOR VIOLATIONS 

“(a) Any knowing and willful violation of 
any provision of this chapter is punishable 
by & fine of not more than $25,000, or im- 
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prisonment for not more than one year, or 
both.” 


CHANGES IN FAA REGULATIONS 
FOR TRANSPORTATION OF RADIO- 
ACTIVE MATERIAL ON AIRCRAFT 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
for the information of the House, I would 
like to announce that the Atomic Energy 
Commission has recommended changes 
in FAA regulations governing the trans- 
portation of radiouctive materials on 
passenger aircraft. The recommended 
changes are the result of a series of 
studies of the past 16 months to evaluate 
the adequacy of existing regulations. 

The AEC on Wednesday, July 31, is- 
sued the following press release on its 
recommendations: 

AEC RECOMMENDS CHANGES IN REGULATIONS 
ON TRANSPORTING RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 
ON AIRCRAFT 
The Atomic Energy Commission’s Regu- 

latory staff today forwarded to the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration recommended 
changes in some FAA regulations governing 
the transportation of radioactive materials 
on passenger aircraft. 

If adopted by FAA, the proposed changes 
would (1) reduce by one-half the maximum 
radiation level at any single seat on a pas- 
senger fiilght from packages of radioactive 
materials; (2) limit the maximum radiation 
exposure rate from any single package of 
radioactive material to less than one-third 
the current allowable rate on passenger 
flights; and (3) prohibit from passenger 
flights “unnecessary” shipments of radioac- 
tive materials. 

Last year there were about 800,000 domes- 
tic shipments of radioactive materials of 
which approximately 75 percent were car- 
ried by air, Ninety-five percent of the air- 
borne shipments contained radioisotopes 
used for medical diagnostic and therapeutic 
purposes in hospitals and doctors’ offices 
throughout the country. 

The AEC, in cooperation with the FAA and 
the Department of Transportation, has con- 
ducted a series of studies over the past 16 
months to evaluate the adequacy and effec- 
tiveness of existing regulations. Based on 
the studies, the AEC believes the proposed 
changes in regulations can be implemented 
without limiting the shipment of medical 
radioisotopes. 

Radiation levels would be cut in half 
either by using predesignated areas in car- 
go compartments for carrying lmited 
amounts of radioactive materials or by spec- 
ifying minimum separation distances be- 
tween the floors of passenger compartments 
and the nearest surface of the packages. The 
external radiation dose rate of packages 
would be reduced by limiting the “Trans- 
portation Index” (TI) of any single package 
to 3 TI instead of 10 TI (one TI equals a 
radiation level of one millirem per hour at 
three feet from the surface of the package). 

Shipments of radioactive materials which 
would be banned from passenger aircraft as 
“unnecessary” are those with radioactive 
yellow-III labels with the exception of radio- 
pharmaceuticals and of radionuclides ħav- 
ing half-lives of 30 days or less. Packages 
marked with radioactive yellow—III labels 
are those with more than 10 millirems ner 
hour of radioactivity at the surface of the 
package and more than 0.5 millirems per 
hour at three feet. 

Among the shipments prohibited would be 
radioactive sources such as iridium-—192 used 
in industrial radiography. It was an improp- 
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erly packaged source of iridium-192 which 
led to the exposure to unnecessary radiation 
of passengers on two passenger flights early 
last April. 


CORRECTIONS IN H.R. 69 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day I will move that the House suspend 
the rules to agree to a House concurrent 
resolution which will correct certain 
clerical errors made in the conference 
report on H.R. 69. I would now like to 
take a minute to describe those correc- 
tions. 

The first correction will be to add two 
subsections to the State program for the 
handicapped under title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. Those 
subsections were adopted in an identical 
form by both the House and the Senate 
but through error were deleted from the 
conference report as it was filed. 

The second correction will be to in- 
sert the correct references to a title of 
the bill which is being amended by sec- 
tion 252 of the bill. This correction has 
no substantive effect. 

The third correction will be to strike 
“Office” from a section dealing with the 
Bureau for the Education of the Handi- 
capped in the U.S. Office of Education. 
This correction also has no substantive 
effect. 

Mr. Speaker, I have deleted from the 
concurrent resolution which I am going 
to bring up on Monday two sections 
which appear in the House Concurrent 
Resolution 570, which I tried to bring up 
before the House last Wednesday after 
the adoption of the conference report on 
H.R. 69. One of those corrections dealt 
with the impact aid program, and the 
other correction dealt with the Equal 
Educational Opportunity Act. After 
checking the enrolled bill, we discovered 
that those two errors did not appear in 
the enrolled bill although they did ap- 
pear as printing errors in the conference 
report as it was printed and distributed. 
Since they did not appear in the enrolled 
bill as errors, they are not necessary to 
correct. 

The text of the concurrent resolution 
follows: 

H. Con. Res. — 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H.R. 69) to extend and 
amend the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, and for other purposes, 
is authorized and directed to make the cor- 
rection described in the following sentence. 
Immediately after subsection (b) of section 
121 of title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965, which is added 
by section 101(a)(2)(E) of the bill, insert 
the following: 

“(c) A State agency shall use the pay- 
ments made under this section only for pro- 
grams and projects (including the acquisi- 
tion of equipment and, where necessary, 
the construction of school facilities) which 
are designed to meet the special educational 
needs of such children, and the State agency 
shall provide assurances to the Commissioner 
that each such child in average daily attend- 
ance counted under subsection (b) will be 
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provided with such a program, commensu- 
rate with his special needs, during any fiscal 
year for which such payments are made. 

“(d) In the case where such a child leaves 
an educational program for handicapped 
children operated or supported by the State 
agency in order to participate in such a pro- 
gram operated or supported by a local edu- 
cational agency, such child shall be counted 
under subsection (b) if (1) he continues 
to receive an appropriately designed educa- 
tional program and (2) the State agency 
transfers to the local educational agency in 
whose program such child participates an 
amount equal to the sums received by such 
State agency under this section which are 
attributable to such child, to be used for 
the purposes set forth in subsection (c).” 

Sec. 2. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the enroliment of such bill is 
further authorized and directed to make the 
correction described in the following sen- 
tence. In section 252 of the bill, strike “Title 
Iv” and insert in lieu thereof “Title V”. 

Sec. 3. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the enrollment of such bill is 
further authorized and directed to make the 
correction described in the following sen- 
tence. In the title of section 612 of the bill, 
strike out “Office” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Bureau”, 


UNETHICAL BEHAVIOR OF MOBIL 
OIL CORP. 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day condemning on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, the blatantly 
unethical behavior of the Mobil Oil 
Corp. and I am calling for an immediate 
investigation into its activities by both 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Federal Energy Administration. 

During the last few months, Mobil has 
subjected the American people to a 
barage of advertisements stressing the 
need for energy conservation in industry, 
at home, and on the road. They have in- 
corporated into these ads a lot of non- 
sense stating in no uncertain terms that 
Mobil Oil Corp. desperately wants 
America to use less gasoline. 

Ordinarily such efforts, albeit suspi- 
cious conduct for a gasoline company, 
would be laudable. However, I have con- 
clusive proof that simultaneous to con- 
ducting this public relations gambit, 
Mobil Oil Co. has been pressuring 
a constituent of mine to sell more gaso- 
line, complete with veiled threats to his 
ownership of the station if he did not 
comply. 

How can a company which admits the 
energy crisis will be with us for a long 
time, which paternally delates that “the 
American public must develop a new 
national ethic with respect to the use 
of energy,” be surreptitiously pushing 
for increased sales? How can this be? 

Mobil Oil Co. has on the one hand ad- 
vertised their commitment to energy 
conservation while on the other has 
pushed for higher gasoline sales. Mr. 
Roger W. Sank, acting assistant admin- 
istrator of the FEA, explained to my 
Office that such actions were “contrary 
to the whole spirit expressed to us.” I 
categorize such behavior as clearly 
dichotomous, hypocritical and unethical. 
Mobil is egregiously insulting the intelli- 
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gence of the American people and guilty 
of unquestionable moral laxity. 

Included for the Record is the letter 
sent to one of my constituents by Mobil. 
His name and any possibly revealing 
statistics have been deleted for his pro- 
tection. I would also like to mention for 
the Recorp that he is an independent 
dealer, and that I will personally take 
care that Mobil takes no vengeful action 
against him. 

In conclusion I ask my colleagues in 
the House and Senate to juxtapose this 
letter to a number of Mobil’s energy con- 
servation advertisements, also included. 
Does this seem like ethical behavior to 
you? Does a dealer, in light of this Na- 
tion’s energy woes, have “an obligation 
to Mobil” to sell more gasoline? I think 
not; and condemn Mobil accordingly. I 
am axiously awaiting the results of in- 
vestigations into Mobils advertising 
practices and its relationships with in- 
dependent dealers. 

The material follows: 

MOBIL OIL CORP., 
Wethersfield, Conn., July 1974. 

DEAR : Your monthly gasoline allo- 
cation is based on historical factors and 
proven growth at your location. The allo- 
cation for the months of May and June at 
your location were gallons and 
gallons respectively. Your total purchases for 
these two months were gallons or 

gallons short of what you could have 
purchased. 

You have a very important obligation to 
your customers, to yourself and to the Mobil 
Oil Corporation to sell the full allocation 
available to you each month. Your Market- 
ing Representative has discussed vari- 
ous actions which you could take that would 
enable you to make your full allocation avail- 
able to the consuming public. Within the 
next few days will again review with 
you our recommendations to eliminate the 
operational shortcomings and help you fully 
use the allocation to which you are entitled. 

If you have any questions regarding your 
allocation or our recommendation to fully 
utilize the allocation you are entitled to, 
please do not hesitate to discuss them with 

or your Area Manager, or my- 
self. 
Very truly yours, 
R. R. SPIOTTA, 
District Manager, Connecticut/ 
Rhode Island District. 


| This ad appeared in the New York Times on 
December 13, 1973] 

A FEW REASONS FOR CONSERVING PETROLEUM 

Besides fueling our furnaces and cars, 
petroleum is an essential raw material for 
an endless list of things. Without these 
things, we wouldn't eat or play or live very 
well. And if the industries that make them 
slow down, many of us won't have jobs. So 
conserve. 

Most. 


[This ad appeared in the New York Times 
on November 29, 1973] 


We MAKE MORE BY UsING Less 


This weekend, many a homeowner will be 
tracking down cold drafts, putting up the 
last of the storm windows, and yelling at 
the kids for leaving the back door open. 

We're doing the same kinds of things at 
our refineries, where vast amounts of heat- 
energy are used to convert crude oil into 
products like home-heating oil and gasoline, 

The homeowner insulates the attic; we 
wrap tons of insulation around pipes, boilers, 
and reactor units, 
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He turns down the thermostat; we use a 
computer to find the lowest temperature 
that will keep each refinery unit operating 
efficiently. 

We also go a bit further, like operating an 
entire refinery by computer for top efficiency. 

We recycle waste heat. We transfer heat 
from hot air going up the chimney to cold 
air coming into the furnace. And when a 
product is distilled out of crude oil at high 
temperature, we transfer waste heat from the 
product to the crude oil. In both cases we 
reduce the amount of fuel needed to run the 
furnaces. 

Nothing new about insulating boilers or re- 
cycling waste heat. Modern refineries are 
designed for the conservation of energy— 
just as new homes and factories and all 
other buildings should be, 

What’s new is our Energy Conservation 
Activity, an all-out effort to apply hundreds 
of small, extra steps to conserve fuel in our 
U.S. refineries. Total savings in this program 
now exceed 60 million gallons of oil a year, 
and each gallon saved can be converted into 
consumer products, By the end of 1976 we 
will be saving nearly 300 million gallons of 
oil a year. Other companies have similar 
programs, 

This will by no means solve the energy 
shortage. But along with savings in the pro- 
ducing, transportation, and marketing parts 
of the business, it will help. And petroleum 
is Just one industry that can save energy. 

Conservation costs money. Heat ex- 
changers, computers and other equipment 
are expensive. That’s where some of our 
profits go. Just as some of a homeowner's 
earnings might go into oil-burner tuneups, 
attic insulation, or storm windows. 

And like the homeowner, we may save 
enough oil to offset the cost. These days, 
neither homeowner nor businessman can af- 
ford to pass up an investment that saves 
money and conserves energy at the same 
time. 

Most, 


[This ad appeared in the New York Times 
on June 15, 1972] 
EvEN Ir You Have MONEY to Burn, You 
SHOULD SAVE ENERGY 


We have a booklet called Money Saving 
Tips from Mobil. It’s free. You ought to have 
it, even if a shortage of cash is not one of 
the crises in your life. 

You should have this booklet because there 
is a crisis that affects you no matter how well 
off you may be. It’s the energy crisis in the 
United States. 

We Americans use far more energy than 
any other people on earth. Energy is so cen- 
tral to our lives that virtually everything 
that works in our country—and almost every 
job—depends on it to some degree. 

Oil and natural gas supply three-quarters 
of the energy used in the United States. Yet 
crude oil reserves in the lower 48 states are 
now at the lowest point in 20 years, while 
natural gas reserves are at the lowest level 
since 1957, Our country is moving out of an 
era of abundant, low-cost, largely indigenous 
energy into an era of serious and growing 
shortage of domestic energy and greatly in- 
creased imports. 

Meanwhile, the demand for energy is grow- 
ing year by year. 

Dwindling supply, growing demand, A gap. 
A widening gap. And when a serious supply- 
demand gap opens in anything as essential 
as energy, it's a crisis, 

Money Saving Tips aims to help alleviate 
the energy crisis. It lists 42 practical ways to 
reduce your consumption of the energy fuels 
(gasoline, fuel oil, natural gas) needed to 
power your car, your air-conditioning, and 
your home-heating system—and to save 
money in the process. 

Here’s a sample tip, about driving: 

“With a manual transmission, get your car 
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into high gear quickly. At 20 mph, second 
gear consumes up to 20% more fuel than 
high—and first gear, up to 55% more.” 

Here’s one on air conditioning: 

“You can cut down hours of operation by 
drawing outdoor air through the house with 
an attic ventilating fan.” 

Sensible stuff. 

Why should we tell you how to save fuel, 
when we're in the business of selling it? 

Because the most important thing we can 
sell right now is energy conservation. That’s 
one reason we've been urging improvements 
in mass transit all these months. We hate to 
see energy fuels wasted. We don't believe the 
gasoline consumed by a car idling in a traffic 
jam represents the best possible use of lim- 
ited petroleum resources. 

Our little booklet won't solve the energy 
crisis in the United States. Substantial gov- 
ernment and other actions are needed. But 
the booklet can help. 

And it certainly won't hurt you to save 
money, will it? 

Send for a free copy of Money Saving Tips 
from Mobil. Write Room 646, 150 East 42nd 
Street, New York, New York 10017. 

Mosi. 


[Advertisement from the New York Times, 
June 28, 1973] 


Most NEWS RELEASE 


Mobil Oil Corporation today announced 
it is discontinuing its gasoline advertising, 
including its “Mr. Dirt” television and radio 
commercials. 

The company said it would redirect its ef- 
forts toward broad public-service and pub- 
lic-information programs covering the con- 
servation of gasoline and specific sugges- 
tions on more efficient use of available en- 
ergy. 

fhe American public must develop & new 
national ethic with respect to the use of 
energy,” Mobil Chairman Rawleigh Warner, 
Jr. said. “We as a nation must adopt long- 
term approaches to conserve energy, because 
the energy shortage will be with us for 
some time.” 

Please note there is no “E” in Mobil. 


[Advertisement from the New York Times, 
Apr. 25, 1974] 
Tars Many AMERICANS Dipn’r DIE IN JANU- 
UARY AND FEBRUARY, THANKS TO THE 55 
MPH SPEED LIMIT 


This January and February 1,880 people 
didn’t get killed on U.S. highways compared 
with highway fatalities during the same 
months last year. 

This January and February, 40,000 people 
didn’t suffer disabling injuries in car ac- 
cidents compared with the number hurt 
during the same months last year. 

So say the statistics compiled by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Some of the lives were saved because 
motorists couldn't get enough gasoline and 
used their cars less. But, according to NSC, 
most of the lives were saved because, by and 
large, people observed the 55 mph speed 
limit. 

Nationally, fatalities decreased 25% in the 
two-month period. Traffic deaths in some 
states fell even more dramatically—46% in 
Maryland 68% in Rhode Island, 74% in 
Utah—where lower speed limits began ear- 
lier or were more vigorously enforced. 

Caution: these figures don’t cover the 
weeks following the lifting of the Arab oil 
embargo, when drivers began to regain some 
of that old get-up-and-go-spirit. 

Will American motorists once again 
slaughter 55,600 people a year as they did 
in 1973? 
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We hope not. We hope the energy crisis 
taught us not just that the 55 mph limit 
saves dollars and gasoline. But much, much 
more. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr, Jones of North Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. O'NEILL) , for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Lacomarsino (at the request of 
Mr. Ruopes), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL) , for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sarastn) to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter: ) 

Mr. Esca, for 30 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ryan) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brycuam, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dran, for 10 minutes, today. 

Ms. Aszuc, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MELCHER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Brapemas, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Mappen and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HEcHLER of West Virginia to revise 
and extend his remarks in connection 
with the debate on H.R. 15736. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sarastn) and to include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. Gue in five instances. 

Mr. HANRAHAN. 

. BELL. 

. McCrory. 

. GILMAN in three instances. 
. SCHERLE. 

. STEIGER of Arizona. 

. Epwarps of Alabama. 

. MCKINNEY. 

. SYMMs. 

. FRENZEL in two instances. 


Mr. HUBER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ryan) and to include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. 

Mr. SEIBERLING in 10 instances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Wo trFF in five instances. 

Mr. BincHam in five instances. 

Mr. Hanna in six instances. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. TIERNAN. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2354. An act to provide for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the African 
Development Fund; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

S. 3362. An act to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to provide for the operation, 
maintenance, and continued construction of 
the Federal transmission system in the Pacific 
Northwest by use of the revenues of the Fed- 
eral Columbia River Power System and the 
proceeds of revenue bonds, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title, which was thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.R. 11873. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to encourage and assist 
the several States in carrying out a program 
of animal health research. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that the 
committee did on August 2, 1974, present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 8217. An act to exempt from duty cer- 
tain equipment and repairs for vessels oper- 
ated by or for any agency of the United States 
where the entries were made in connection 
with vessels arriving before January 5, 1971, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10309. An act to amend the act of 
June 13, 1933 (Public Law 73-40), concern- 
ing safety standards for boilers and pressure 
vessels, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13264. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to practices in the market- 
ing of perishable agricultural commodities. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o‘clock and 50 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 5, 1974, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXVI, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
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2618. A letter from the Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Installations 
and Housing), transmitting notice of the lo- 
cation, nature, and estimated cost of a facil- 
ities project proposed to be undertaken for 
the Air National Guard, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2233a(1); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2619. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report on Department of De- 
fense procurement from small and other busi- 
ness firms for July 1973-May 1974, pursuant 
to section 10(d) of the Small Business Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2620. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of State, transmitting of his determination 
that the provisions of assistance to Egypt 
consisting of a VH3A helicopter is essential 
to the national interest of the United States, 
and that such assistance will neither directly 
nor indirectly assist aggressive actions by 
Egypt, pursuant to section 620(p) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended 

(22 U.S.C. 2370(p)) and Executive Order 
10973; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2621. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed plan 
for the use and distribution of Ponca judg- 
ment funds awarded in dockets 322, 323, and 
324 before the Indian Claims Commission, 
pursuant to 87 Stat. 466; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2622. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on the backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Com- 
mission as of June 30, 1974, pursuant to sec- 
tion 5(e) of the Communications Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ZABLOCKI: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Resolution 1258. Resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives concerning ratification of the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925, and a comprehen- 
sive review of this Nation’s national security 
and internal policies regarding chemical war- 
fare. (Rept. No. 93-1257). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WOLFF: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
House Concurrent Resolution 507. Concur- 
rent resolution for negotiations on the 
Turkish opium ban; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 93-1258). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON: 

H.R. 16244. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the life and work of Harriet 
Tubman; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
Grover, and Mr. KYROS): 

H.R. 16245. A bill to amend the Fisher- 
men’s Protective Act of 1967 in order to 
strengthen the import restrictions which may 
be imposed to deter foreign countries from 
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conducting fishing operations which ad- 
versely affect international fishery conserva- 
tion programs; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland (for himself 
and Mr. BREAUX) : 

H.R. 16246. A bill to prohibit the transfer 
of atomic technology to foreign powers with- 
out the express approval of the Congress; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. MADIGAN: 

H.R. 16247. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the exemp- 
tion for purposes of the Federal Estate Tax, 
to increase the estate tax marital deduction, 
and to provide an alternate method of val- 
uing certain real property for estate tax pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 16248. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code to authorize a tuition 
assistance program for enlisted members of 
the National Guard and the Selected Re- 
serve of the Ready Reserve; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R, 16249. A bill to support the price of 
milk at 90 percentum of the parity price for 
the period beginning April 1, 1974, and end- 
ing March 31, 1976; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. STEELMAN (for himself, Ms. 
BURKE of California, and Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON) : 

H.R. 16250. A bill to require candidates 
for Federal office, Members of the Congress, 
and officers and employees of the United 
States to file statements with the Comp- 
troller General with respect to their income 
and financial transactions; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself and Mr. CULVER) : 

H.R. 16251. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 16252. A bill to authorize an exchange 
of lands for an entrance road at Guadalupe 
Mountains National Park, Tex., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Ms. ABZUG: 

H.J. Res. 1105. Joint resolution designating 
August 26 of each year as Women’s Equality 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

HJ. Res. 1106. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to issue 
& proclamation designating the Fourth Sun- 
day in September annually as National Next 
Door Neighbor Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. YATRON, Mr. SARBANEs, 
Mr. Baratis, Mr. WOLFF, Mr. ANNUN- 
z1o, Mr, Van DEERLIN, Mr. MCFALL, 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. 
WAGGONNER, Mr. KocH, Mr. Breaux, 
Mr. Lott, Mr. GINN, Mr. CLARK, Mrs. 
Boccs, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. JonNson of California, Mr. 
SMITH of Iowa, Mr. Foiey, Miss 
JORDAN, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of 
California, Mr. Price of Illinois, and 
Mr. DULSKI) : 

H. Con. Res. 577. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress regarding 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from the 
Republic of Cyprus; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. YaTron, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. Baratis, Mr. TIeRNAN, Mr. 
CHARLES WILsoN of Texas, Mr. Bo- 
LAND, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. HECHLER 
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of West Virginia, Mr. STEED, Mr. 
DOWNING, Mr. MACDONALD, Mr. JOHN 
L. Burton, Mr. Howarp, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. CoHEN, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
OBEY, Mr. Yates, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. PHILLIP BURTON, Mr. 
PEPPER, and Mr. DRINAN): 

H. Con. Res. 578. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress regarding 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from the 
Republic of Cyprus; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. YaTron, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. Baratis, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr, 
PATTEN, Mr. Gratmo, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
MourpnHy of Illinois, Mr. MAZZOLI, 
Mr. MEZVINSKY, Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. McKay, Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. 
Marazit1, Mr. MoornHeap of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. MINISH, Mr. 
RINALDO, Mr. KETCHUM, Mr. HAN- 
RAHAN, Mr. SARASIN, Mr. CONTE, and 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado): 

H. Con. Res. 579. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress regard- 
ing the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
the Republic of Cyprus; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
KYROS, Mr. YATRON, Mr, SARBANES, 
Mr. BaraLıs, Mr. McCormack, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. MoakKtey, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Frey, Mr. O’- 
Brien, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. STEELE, Mr, 
TREEN, Mr. HUBER, Mr. MORGAN, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. FRASER, Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr, 
PREYER, Mr. Hicks, and Mr. ANDER- 
SON of California) : 

H. Con. Res. 580. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from the 
Republic of Cyprus; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HANRAHAN (for himself, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. Fraser, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. RARICK, Mr. CoL- 
LINS of Texas, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. MET- 
CALFE, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. Younc of 
Illinois, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. MURPHY 
of Illinois, Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
KLuczZzYNSKI, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. RON- 
CALLO of New York, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. Horton, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr, 
STRATTON, Mr. Huser, Mr. COLLIER, 
and Mr. Lone of Maryland) : 

H. Con. Res. 581. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the imprisonment in the Soviet Un- 
ion of a Lithuanian seaman, who is a U.S. 
citizen, and who unsuccessfully sought 
asylum aboard a U.S. Coast Guard ship; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HANRAHAN (for himself, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. CRANE, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. FLoop, Mrs. HECKLER of Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. Grasso, Mr.. ABDNOR, 
and Mr. McCrory) : 

H. Con. Res. 582. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the imprisonment in the Soviet Un- 
ion of a Lithuanian seaman, who is a U.S. 
citizen, and who unsuccessfully sought 
asylum aboard a U.S. Coast Guard ship; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H. Res. 1288. Resolution regarding censure 
of President Richard M. Nixon; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the participation of the United 
States in an international effort to reduce 
the risk of famine and to lessen human suf- 
fering; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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August 2, 1974 


SENATE—Friday, August 2, 1974 


The Senate met at 9 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. QuENTIN N. Bur- 
DICK, a Senator from the State of North 
Dakota. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, in whose loving care we 
come and go about our daily duties, keep 
us as conscious of Thy nearness while we 
work as when we pray. When times are 
tense and spirits taut, when the work- 
load is heavy and the time of rest too 
brief, help us “to lean upon the ever- 
lasting arms” which reach cut to support, 
strengthen, and lift us up. Show us the 
way to a life of poise, peace, and power 
greater than we now possess. Make this 
a day of faith and adventure, of vision 
and victory, of friendship and fraternity, 
of hope and helpfulness. Keep us faithful 
to our high trust as servants of the Re- 
public. When the day is done, send us to 
our rest with joy and peace in our hearts. 

We pray in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1974. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. QuENTIN N. 
Burpick, a Senator from the State of North 
Dakota, to perform the duties of the Chair 
during my absence. 

JAMES O, EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BURDICK thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order entered 
on August 1, 1974, Mr. MONTOYA, from 
the Committee on Public Works, on Au- 
gust 1, 1974, submitted a report on the 
bill (S. 3641) to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 
to extend the authorizations for a 3- 
year period, and for other purposes, with 
amendments, which was ordered to be 
printed (Rept. No. 93-1055). 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, August 1, 1974, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
has signed the following enrolled bills: 

S. 2665. An act to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
International Development Association and 
to permit U.S. citizens to purchase, hold, sell, 
or otherwise deal with gold in the United 
States or abroad; 

S. 3477. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955, relating to school fare subsidy 
for transportation of schoolchildren within 
the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 8217. An act to exempt from duty 
certain equipment and repairs for vessels 
operated by or for any agency of the United 
States where the entries were made in con- 
nection with vessels arriving before Jan- 
uary 5, 1971, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10309. An act to amend the act of 
June 13, 1933 (Public Law 73-40), concern- 
ing safety standards for boilers and pres- 
sure vessels, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13264. An act to amend the pro- 
visions of the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act, 1930, relating to practices in 
the marketing of perishable agricultural 
commodities. 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. BURDICK). 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 1002, 1004, and 1005. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MODIFICATION OF THE FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT OF 1965 


The bill (S. 3537) to modify section 204 
of the Flood Control Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
1085) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
project for flood protection and other pur- 
poses on Willow Creek, Oregon, as authorized 
by section 204 of the Flood Control Act of 
1965 (79 Stat. 1085) is hereby modified to 
provide for reformulation and construction 
of the project for purposes of flood control, 
recreation, fish and wildlife, and future ir- 
rigation use in accordance with reclamation 
law of costs allocated to irrigation, and to 
authorize advance participation with the city 
of Heppner, Oregon, in the design and con- 
struction of those elements of the city’s water 


supply system which must be relocated as a 
result of project construction. The discount 
rate applicable to the project prior to enact- 
ment of this Act shall remain in effect for 
purposes of cost-benefit analyses. 


AMENDMENT OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT OF 1954 


The bill (S. 2189) to amend section 602 
of the Agricultural Act of 1954, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 602 of the Agricultural Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(f) Appropriations available to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may be used to pro- 
vide appropriate orientation and language 
training to families of officers and employees 
of the Department of Agriculture in antici- 
pation of an assignment abroad of such offi- 
cers and employees or while abroad pursuant 
to this Act or other authority: Provided, 
That the facilities of the Foreign Service 
Institute or other Government facilities shall 
be used wherever practicable.”. 


INVESTIGATION OF PRICE SPREADS 
IN DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


The resolution (S. Res. 351) authoriz- 
ing an investigation of price spreads and 
margins for livestock, dairy products, 
poultry, and eggs, was considered and 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is as 
follows: 

Whereas a strong viable farm livestock in- 
dustry is essential to the very well-being of 
this Nation's economy; and 

Whereas costs of production in the live- 
stock, dairy, poultry, and egg industry have 
skyrocketed and show no signs of abatement; 
and 

Whereas the ability to provide the consum- 
ers of this Nation with an abundance of qual- 
ity food now, and in the future, is thus being 
jeopardized; and 

Whereas farm prices of livestock, dairy 
products, poultry, and eggs have declined 
materially; and 

Whereas these reduced prices to farmers 
do not appear to have been fully reflected in 
reductions of prices at retail to consumers: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is hereby declared to be 
the sense of the Senate, that the Federal 
Trade Commission undertake immediately an 
investigation of margins that exist between 
farm prices of the specified commodities and 
prices at retail, to determine— 

(a) the margins that exist now and have 
existed in the past, for the specified com- 
modities; 

(b) the changes in the relative values of 
the items that comprise the margin; 

(c) whether these margins fully reflect ap- 
propriate farm price changes; 

(d) whether any important level in the 
food marketing chain experienced any losses 
since August 1973; 

(e) profits of each important level in the 
food marketing chain; 

(f) on a preliminary basis whether market 
power concentration exists to the extent that 
such concentration impedes competitive 
forces. 


August 2, 1974 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Maj. Gen. Win- 
ton W. Marshall to be a lieutenant 
general. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


U.S. ARMY 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


. 


U.S. NAVY 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  1975—UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at such 
time as the D.C. appropriations bill is 
called up and made the pending business 
before the Senate, there be a time limi- 
tation thereon of 1 hour, with the time 
to be divided between Mr. Baym and Mr. 
Marurias; that there be a time limitation 
on any amendment, debatable motion, or 
appeal of 30 minutes, with the division 
and control of time in the usual form. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that next 
Thursday, at the conclusion of morning 
business, the Senate take up the D.C. ap- 
propriations bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, on my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to consideration of Calendar No. 
1014 (S. 3641). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 3641) to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to extend the authorizations for a 3- 
year period, and for other purposes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 

proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 
That the first sentence of section 105 of the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, as amended, is amended by 
striking the period at the end thereof and 
inserting a comma and the following: “and 
not to exceed $300,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1975, June 30, 
1976, and June 30, 1977.”. The final sentence 
of section 105 of such Act, as amended, is 
amended by striking “and” after the words 
“June 30, 1973” and inserting “, June 30, 
1975, June 30, 1976, and June 30, 1977”. 

Sec. 2. Section 102 of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 102. For each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1975, June 30, 1976, and June 30, 
1977, not to exceed $30,000,000 of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated under sec- 
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tion 105 of this Act for each such fiscal year 
shall be available for grants for operation 
of any health project funded under this title 
after the date of enactment of this section. 
Such grants may be made up to 100 per 
centum of the estimated cost of the first 
fiscal year of operation and up to 100 per 
centum of the deficit in funds available for 
operation of the facility during the second 
fiscal year of operation. No grant shall be 
made for the second fiscal year of operation 
of any facility unless the agency operating 
such facility has adopted a plan satisfactory 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare providing for the funding of op- 
erations on a permanent basis. Any grant 
under this section shall be made upon the 
condition that the operation of the facility 
will be conducted under efficient manage- 
ment practices designed to obviate operating 
deficits, as determined by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

Src. 3. (a) Section 201(c) of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, and shall not exceed $100,000,000 
per fiscal year for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1975, June 30, 1976, and June 30, 
1977.”. 

(b) Section 202 of such Act, as amended, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking all of subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“Sec. 202. (a) (i) The Secretary is author- 
ized to aid in financing, within a redevelop- 
ment area, the purchase or development of 
land and facilities (including machinery and 
equipment) for industrial or commercial 
usage, including the construction of new 
buildings, the rehabilitation of abandoned or 
unoccupied buildings, and the alteration, 
conversion, or enlargement of existing build- 
ings by (A) purchasing evidences of indebt- 
edness, (B) making loans (which for pur- 
poses of this section shall include partici- 
pation in loans), (C) guaranteeing loans 
made to private borrowers by private lending 
institutions, for any of the purposes referred 
to in this paragraph upon application of such 
institution and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary may prescribe, ex- 
cept that no such guarantee shall at any time 
exceed 90 per centum of the amount of the 
outstanding unpaid balance of such loan. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized to aid in 
financing any industrial or commercial ac- 
tively within a redevelopment area by (A) 
making working capital loans, (B) guaran- 
teeing working capital loans made to private 
borrowers by private lending institutions 
upon application of such institution and 
upon such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, except that no such 
guarantee shall at any time exceed 90 per 
centum of the amount of the outstanding 
unpaid balance of such loan, (C) guarantee- 
ing rental payments of leases for buildings 
and equipment, except that no such guaran- 
tee shall exceed 90 per centum of the remain- 
ing rental payments required by the lease,” 

(2) by striking in subsection (b)(7) the 
comma after the words “no loan" and insert- 
ing immediately thereafter the words “or 
guarantee,”’. 

(3) by striking out in subsection (b) (9) 
“Loan assistance” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Loan assistance (other than for a work- 
ing capital loan)”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 302 of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by redesignating such 
section as section 303. 

(b) Such Act, as amended, is amended by 
inserting immediately after section 301 the 
following new section 302: 

“Sec. 302. (a)(1) The Secretary is author- 
ized, upon application of any city or other 
political subdivision of a State, or sub-State 
planning and development organization (in- 
cluding an economic development district), 
to make direct grants to such city, other po- 
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litical subdivision, or organization to pay up 
to 80 per centum of the cost for economic 
development planning. Such assistance shall 
also be provided to assist economic develop- 
ment districts in carrying out any review 
procedure required pursuant to title IV of 
the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1968, if such district has been designated as 
the agency to conduct such review. Assistance 
under this subsection may be provided in 
addition to assistance available to organiza- 
tions under section 301(b) of this Act, but 
shall not supplant such assistance. 

“(2) The economic development planning 
assisted under this subsection shall include 
systematic efforts to reduce unemployment 
and increase incomes. Such planning shall 
be a continuous process involving public of- 
ficials and private citizens in analyzing local 
economies, defining development goals, deter- 
mining project opportunities and formulat- 
ing and implementing a development pro- 
gram, 

“(b) (1) The Secretary is authorized upon 
application of any State to make direct 
grants to such State to pay up to 80 per 
centum of the cost for economic develop- 
ment planning. Each State receiving assist- 
ance under this title shall establish a con- 
tinuing comprehensive planning process for 
economic development carried on coopera- 
tively by the State and its political subdivi- 
sions and sub-State planning and develop- 
ment organizations (including development 
districts). Such planning process shall be 
part of an overall State planning process 
which shall establish overall State goals, ob- 
jectives and priorities for the guidance of 
economic development planning within the 
State and for the provision of assistance 
under section 304 of this Act. The planning 
process assisted under this subsection shall 
consider the provision of public works to 
stimulate and channel development, eco- 
nomic opportunities and choices for individ- 
uals, to support sound land use, and to en- 
hance and protect the environment, includ- 
ing the conservation and preservation of 
open spaces and environmental quality, the 
provision of public services, and the balance 
of physical and human resources through the 
management and control of physical devel- 
opment. The assistance available under this 
subsection shall be available to develop an 
annual inventory of specific recommenda- 
tions for assistance under section 304 of this 
Act. Each State receiving assistance under 
this subsection shall submit to the Secre- 
tary an annual report on the planning proc- 
ess assisted under this subsection. 

“(2) Any State planning process assisted 
under this subsection shall be conducted co- 
operatively by the State, its political subdi- 
visions, economic development districts, and 
development organizations located in whole 
or in part within such State. In order to 
facilitate cooperative planning required 
under this subsection, plans or programs pre- 
pared with assistance under subsection (a) 
of this section shall be made available to 
such State. 

“(c) The planning assistance authorized 
under this title shall be used in accordance 
with the review procedure required pursu- 
ant to title IV of the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act of 1968 and shall be used in 
conjunction with any other available Fed- 
eral planning assistance to assure adequate 
and effective planning and economical use 
of funds.” 

(c) Section 303 of such Act, as redesignated 
by this Act, is amended by inserting “(a)” 
immediately after “Sec. 303.", by striking 
“this title’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“sections 301 and 302 of this Act”, by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of such sub- 
section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “and $75,000,000 per fiscal year 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1975, 
June 30, 1976, and June 30, 1977,”, and by 
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adding at the end of such section the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Not to exceed $15,000,000 in each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1975, June 
30, 1976, and June 30, 1977, of the sums au- 
thorized to be appropriated under subsection 
(a) of this section, shall be available to make 
grants under subsection (b) of section 302.”. 

(d) Such Act, as amended, is amended by 
adding after section 303 of the following new 
section: 


“SUPPLEMENTAL AND BASIC GRANTS 


“Sec. 304, (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and $100,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1976, and June 30, 1977, for apportionment 
by the Secretary among the States for the 
purpose of supplementing or making grants 
and loans authorized under titles I, II, and 
IV of this Act. Such funds shall be appor- 
tioned among the States in the ratio which 
all grants made under title I of this Act 
since August 26, 1965, in each State bear to 
the total of all such grants made in all the 
States since August 26, 1965. 

“(b) Funds apportioned to a State pur- 
suant to subsection (a) shall be available 
for supplementing or making such grants or 
loans if the State makes a contribution of at 
least 25 per centum of the amount of such 
grant or loan in each case. Funds apportioned 
to a State under subsection (a) shall remain 
available to such State until obligated or 
expended by it. 

“(c) Funds apportioned to a State pursu- 
ant to this section may be used by the Gov- 
ernor in supplementing grants or loans with 
respect to any project or assistance author- 
ized under title I, II, or IV of this Act, and 
approved by the Secretary after July 1, 1974. 
Such grants may be used to reduce or waive 
the non-Federal share otherwise required 
by this Act, subject to the requirements of 
subsection (b) of this section. 

“(d) In the case of any grant or loan for 
which all or any portion of the basic Federal 
contribution to the project under this Act 
is proposed to be made with funds available 
under this section, no such Federal contribu- 
tion shall be made until the Secretary of 
Commerce certifies that such project meets 
all of the requirements of this Act and could 
be approved for Federal contribution under 
this Act if funds were available under this 
Act (other than section 509) for such project. 
Funds may be provided for projects in a 
State under this section only if the Secretary 
determines that the level of Federal and 
State financial assistance under this Act 
(other than section 509) and under Acts oth- 
er than this Act, for the same type of proj- 
ects in the State, will not be diminished in 
order to substitute funds authorized by this 
section. 

“(e) After June 30, 1975, funds appor- 
tioned to a State pursuant to this section 
shall be used by the Governor in a manner 
which is consistent with the State planning 
process assisted under section 302 of this 
Act, if such planning process has been estab- 
lished in such State.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Title IV of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by adding the following new paragraph 
at the end of section 401(a): 

“(8) those areas which the Secretary of 
Labor determines, on the basis of average an- 
nual available unemployment statistics, were 
areas of substantial unemployment during 
the preceding calendar year.”; and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of section 401(a)(7) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon. 

(b) Any area of substantial unemployment 
so designated under authority of section 102 
of title I of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 which has not had 
such designation terminated before the date 
of enactment of this section shall be deemed 
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for the purposes of such Act to be such an 
area designated under section 401(a) (8) of 
such Act, 

Sec. 6. Section 401(a)(3) of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Provided, however, 
That uninhabited Federal or State Indian 
reservations or trust or restricted Indian- 
owned land areas may be designated where 
such designation would permit assistance to 
Indian tribes, with a direct beneficial effect 
on the economic well-being of Indians;". 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 403(a)(1)(B) of such 
Act, as amended, is amended by striking out 
the words “‘two or more redevelopment areas” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “at least one re- 
development area”. 

(b) Section 403 of such Act, as amended, 
is amended by inserting at the end of such 
section the following two new subsections: 

“(1) Each economic development district 
designated by the Secretary under this sec- 
tion shall as soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this section or after its 
desgination provide that a copy of the dis- 
trict overall economic development program 
be furnished to the appropriate regional 
commission established under title V of this 
Act, if any part of such proposed district is 
within such a region, or to the Appalachian 
Regional Commission established under the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965, if any part of such proposed district 
is within the Appalachian region. 

“(j) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide the financial assistance which is avail- 
able to a redevelopment area under this Act 
to those parts of an economic development 
district which are not within a redevelop- 
ment area, when such assistance will be of 
substantial direct benefit to a redevelopment 
area within such district. Such financial as- 
sistance shall be provided in the same man- 
nér and to the same extent as is provided in 
this Act for a redevelopment area, except that 
nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to permit such parts to receive the 
increase in the amount of grant assistance 
authorized in paragraph (4) of subsection 
(a) of this section.”. 

(c) Section 403(g) of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “fór 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “per fiscal year for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1974, June 
30, 1975, June 30, 1976, and June 30, 1977,”. 

Sec. 8. Title IV of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new part: 


“Part C—INpDIAN EcoNnoMiIc DEVELOPMENT 


“Sec. 404. In order to assure a minimum 
Federal commitment to alleviate economic 
distress of Indians, in addition to their eli- 
gibility for assistance with funds authorized 
under other parts of this Act, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$25,000,000 per fiscal year for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1975, June 30, 1976, and 
June 30, 1977, for the purpose of providing 
assistance under this Act to Indian tribes. 
Such sums shall be in addition to all other 
funds made available to Indian tribes under 
this Act.” 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 503 of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting “district,” 
in paragraph (7) of subsection (a), immedi- 
ately after “other Federal, State,”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 505(a) (2) 
of such Act, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out “and training programs” and insert- 
ing “training programs, and the payment of 
administrative expenses to sub-State plan- 
ning and development organizations (in- 
cluding economic development districts) ,” 
in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 509(d) of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, to 
be available until expended, $95,000,000.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1974, to be available 
until expended, $95,000,000, and for each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1975, 
June 30, 1976, and June 30, 1977, to be avail- 
able until expended, $200,000,000."’. 

(d) Section 511 of such Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 


“COORDINATION 


“Sec. 511. (a) The Secretary shall coor- 
dinate his activities in making grants and 
loans and providing technical assistance 
under this Act with those of each of the re- 
gional commissions (acting through the 
Federal and State cochairmen) established 
under this Act in making grants and pro- 
viding technical assistance under this title, 
and each of such regional commissions shall 
coordinate its activities in making grants 
and providing technical assistance under this 
title with those activities of the Secretary 
under this Act. 

“(b) Each regional commission estab- 
lished under this Act shall give due consid- 
eration in carrying out its activities under 
paragraphs (2) and (7) of section 503(a) of 
this Act to the activities of other Federal, 
State, local, and sub-State (including eco- 
nomic development districts) planning 
agencies in the region.” 

Sec. 10. Title V of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 
3181 et seq.) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“REGIONAL EXCESS PROPERTY PROGRAM 


“Src. 514. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, and subject to subsection 
(b), the Federal cochairman of each re- 
gional commission established under section 
502 of this Act may acquire excess property, 
without reimbursement, through the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services and shall 
dispose of such property, without reimburse- 
ment and for the purpose of economic devel- 
opment, by loaning to, or by vesting title in, 
any of the following recipients located 
wholly or partially within the economic de- 
velopment region of such Federal cochair- 
man: 

“(1) 
thereof; 

“(2) any tax-supported organization; 

“(3) any Indian tribe, band, group, 
pueblo, or Alaskan village or Regional Cor- 
poration (as defined by the Alaska Native 
Land Claims Settlement Act of 1971) recog- 
nized by the Federal Government or any 
State, and any business owned by any tribe, 
band, group, pueblo, village, or Regional 
Corporation; 

“(4) any tax-supported or nonprofit pri- 
vate hospital; and 

“(5) any tax-supported or nonprofit private 
institution of higher education requiring a 
high school diploma, or equivalent, as a basis 
for admission. 


Such recipient may have, but need not have, 
received any other aid under this Act. For the 
purposes of this section, until a regional 
commission is established for the State of 
Alaska under section 502 of this Act, in the 
case of the State of Alaska the Secretary of 
Commerce shall exercise the authority 
granted to a Federal cochairman under this 
section. 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) each Federal cochairman, in the 
acquiring of excess property, shall have the 
same priority as other Federal agencies; and 

“(2) the Secretary shall prescribe rules, 
regulations, and procedures for administer- 
ing subsection (a) which may be different 
for each economic development region, 
except that the Secretary shall consult with 
the Federal cochairman of a region before 
prescribing such rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures for such region. 

““(c)(1) The recipient of any property dis- 
posed of by any Federal cochairman under 
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any State or political subdivision 
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subsection (a) shall pay, to the Federal 
agency having custody of the property, all 
costs of care and handling incurred in the 
acquiring and disposing of such property; 
and such recipient shall pay all costs which 
may be incurred regarding such property 
after such Federal cochairman disposes of 
it, except that such recipient shall not pay 
any costs incurred after such property is 
returned under subsection (e). 

“(2) No Federal cochairman may be in- 
volved at any time in the receiving or process- 
ing of any costs paid by the recipient under 
paragraph (1). 

“(d) Each Federal cochairman, not later 
than six calendar months after the close of 
each fiscal year, shall account to the Secre- 
tary, as the Secretary shall prescribe, for all 
property acquired and disposed of, including 
any property acquired but not disposed of 
under subsection (a) during such fiscal 
year. The Secretary shall have access to all 
information and related material in the 
possession of such Federal cochairman re- 
garding such property. 

“(e) Any property determined by the Fed- 
eral cochairman to be no longer needed for 
the purpose of economic development shall 
be reported by the recipient to the Admin- 
istrator of General Services for disposition 
under the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949. 

“(f) The value of any property acquired 
and disposed of, including any property 
acquired but not disposed of, under subsec- 
tion (a) shall not be taken into account in 
the computation of any appropriation, or any 
authorization for appropriation, regarding 
any regional commission established under 
section 502 or any office of the Federal co- 
chairman of such commission. 

“(g) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘care and handling’ has the 
meaning given it by section 3(h) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 472(h)); and 

“(2) the term ‘excess property’ has the 
meaning given it by section 3(e) of such 
Act (40 U.S.C. 472(e)), except that such 
term does not include real property.”’. 

Sec. 11. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to amend the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965 to extend 
the authorizations for titles I through IV 
through fiscal year 1971", approved July 6, 
1970 (Public Law 91-304), is amended by 
striking out “1974” and inserting in Heu 
thereof “1977”. 

Sec. 12. The Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following new title 
at the end of the Act: 


“TITLE IX—SPECIAL ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE 

“PURPOSE 
“Sec. 901. It is the purpose of this title 
to provide special economic development and 
adjustment assistance programs to help 

State and local areas meet special needs 

arising from actual or threatened severe un- 

employment arising from economic disloca- 
tion, including unemployment arising from 
actions of the Federal Government and 
from compliance with environmental re- 
quirements which remove economic activi- 
ties from a locality, and economic adjust- 
ment problems resulting from severe changes 
in economic conditions, and to encourage 
cooperative intergovernmental action to pre- 
vent or solve economic adjustment problems. 
“DEFINITION 

“Sec. 902. As used in this title, the term 

‘eligible recipient’ means a redevelopment 
area or economic development district estab- 
lished under title IV of this Act, an Indian 
tribe, a State, a city or other political sub- 
division of a State, or a consortium of such 
political subdivisions. 
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“GRANTS BY SECRETARY 


“Sec. 903. (a) (1) The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants directly to any eligible 
recipient in an area which the Secretary 
has determined has experienced, or may rea- 
sonably be foreseen to be about to experi- 
ence, a special need to meet an expected rise 
in unemployment, or other economic adjust- 
ment problems (including those caused by 
any action or decision of the Federal Govern- 
ment) to carry out or develop a plan which 
meets the requirements of subsection (b) 
of this section and which is approved by the 
Secretary, to use such grants for any of the 
following: public facilities, public services, 
business development, planning, unemploy- 
ment compensation (in accordance with sub- 
section (d) of this section), rent supple- 
ments, mortgage payment assistance, re- 
search, technical assistance, training, reloca- 
tion of individuals, and other appropriate 
assistance. 

“(2) (A) Such grants may be used in direct 
expenditures by the eligible recipient or 
through redistribution by it to public and 
private entities in grants, loans, loan guar- 
antees, or other appropriate assistance, but 
no grant shall be made by an eligible re- 
cipient to a private profitmaking entity. 

“(B) Grants for unemployment compen- 
sation shall be made to the State. Grants 
for any other purpose shall be made to any 
appropriate eligible recipient capable of 
carrying out such purpose. 

“(b) No plan shall be approved by the 
Secretary under this section unless such 
plan shall— 

“(1) identify each economic development 
and adjustment need of the area of which 
assistance is sought under this title; 

“(2) describe each activity planned to 
meet each such need; 

(3) explain the details of the method of 
carrying out each such planned activity; 

“(4) contain assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary that the proceeds from the repay- 
ment of loans made by the eligible recipient 
with funds granted under this title will be 
used for economic adjustment; and 

“(5) be in such form and contain such 
additional information as the Secretary shall 
prescribe. 

“(c) The Secretary to the extent practi- 
cable shall coordinate his activities in re- 
quiring plans and making grants and loans 
under this title with regional commissions, 
States, economic development districts and 
other appropriate planning and development 
organizations. 

“(d) In each case in which the Secretary 
determines a need for assistance under sub- 
section (a) of this section due to an in- 
crease in unemployment and makes a grant 
under this section, the Secretary shall trans- 
fer funds available under this title to the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Labor 
shall provide to any individual unemployed 
as & result of the dislocation for which such 
grant is made, such assistance as he deems 
appropriate while such individual is unem- 
ployed. Such assistance as the Secretary of 
Labor shall provide shall be available to an 
individual not otherwise disqualified under 
State law for unemployment compensation 
benefits, as long as the individual’s unem- 
ployment caused by the dislocation con- 
tinues or until the individual is reemployed 
in a suitable position, but no longer than one 
year after the unemployment commences. 
Such assistance for a week of unemployment 
shall not exceed the maximum weekly 
amount authorized under the unemployment 
compensation law of the State in which the 
dislocation occurred, and the amount of as- 
sistance under this subsection shall be re- 
duced by any amount of unemployment com- 
pensation or of private income protection in- 
surance compensation available to such in- 
dividual for such week of unemployment. 
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The Secretary of Labor is directed to provide 
such assistance through agreements with 
States which, in his judgment, have an ade- 
quate system for administering such assist- 
ance through existing State agencies. 
“REPORTS AND EVALUATION 

“Sec. 904. (a) Each eligible recipient which 
receives assistance under this title shall an- 
nually during the period such assistance con- 
tinues make a full and complete report to 
the Secretary, in such manner as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe, and such report shall 
contain an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the economic assistance provided under this 
title in meeting the need it was designed to 
alleviate and the purposes of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall provide an annual 
consolidated report to the Congress, with 
his recommendations, if any, on the assist- 
ance authorized under this title, in a form 
which he deems appropriate. The first such 
report to Congress under this subsection 
shall be made not later than January 30, 
1976, 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 905. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this title not to ex- 
ceed $100,000,000 per fiscal year for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1975, June 30, 
1976, and June 30, 1977.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 5 minutes, to be divided 
between the manager of the bill and the 
sponsors of the amendments, which I 
understand will be offered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to bring to the Senate for its con- 
sideration today S. 3641, a bill reported 
from the Committee on Public Works to 
extend the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965, as amended, 
for a period of 3 years. 

I introduced this bill with Chairman 
RANDOLPH cosponsoring on June 13 of 
this year. Administration officials pre- 
sented their views on it at a hearing of 
the Subcommittee on Economic Develop- 
ment on June 26. 

As chairman of the Economic Develop- 
ment Subcommittee, I am pleased with 
this bill because it extends the programs 
administered by the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration and the seven re- 
gional commissions authorized under 
title V, it increases authorizations be- 
hind these programs, and it contains sig- 
nificant innovations adding greater 
breadth and flexibility. 

Mr. President, more than 25 Senators 
have asked to cosponsor this legislation: 
Senators BAYH, BENTSEN, BURDICK, CLARK, 
COTTON, EASTLAND, GRAVEL, HATFIELD, 
HOLLINGS, HUMPHREY, INOUYE, JACKSON, 
JOHNSTON, LONG, MAGNUSON, MANSFIELD, 
McGee, McIntyre, Moss, MUSKIE, NEL- 
SON, PASTORE, RANDOLPH, THURMOND, and 
YOUNG. 

As a chairman of an Appropriations 
Subcommittee, I have developed a sen- 
sitivity about excessive Federal spend- 
ing. I am mindful that holding the line 
on expenditures makes good sense in 
times of inflation. Some programs should 
be cut. 

There are programs, on the other 
hand, that should not be cut. They 
should be increased because they fight 
inflation. The programs in this bill pro- 
vide such an example. To cut them 
would be false economy. 
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Unemployment and welfare payments 
today exceed $25 billion a year. Putting 
unemployed persons to work is the pur- 
pose of EDA and the regional commis- 
sions. In its 9-year history, these agen- 
cies have created more than half a mil- 
lion jobs. Those jobs were created in the 
poorer areas with relatively small annual 
appropriations. 

I emphasize the job-creating pro- 
grams like those of the EDA and com- 
missions are anti-infiationary. Invest- 
ments are made in the parts of the econ- 
omy where productive capacity is under- 
utilized. The long-term effect does not 
feed inflation because it increases the 
supply of goods and services to the econ- 
omy. 

Mr. President, the bill contains sig- 
nificant additions to existing program 
authority. First, the bill permits areas 
designated under the substantial unem- 
ployment criteria of title I to be eligible 
for title II business loan program. This 
means more than 300 additional areas, 
many of them moderate to large cities, 
can take advantage of the full range of 
EDA programs. 

The second significant change in the 
bill relates to the first: the business loan 
program is broadened to permit the 
guarantee of loans and rental payments 
of leases for buildings and equipment. 
Working capital loans and guarantees 
of working capital loans are also au- 
thorized. This program authority is 
much needed in cities, particularly as 
they struggle to stabilize and revitalize 
their central cities. 

Third, the bill authorizes a new em- 
phasis on economic development plan- 
ning by providing direct planning grants 
to States, economic development dis- 
tricts or other sub-State planning or- 
ganizations, cities and other political 
subdivisions. Emphasis is given State 
planning as a necessary precondition for 
more effective economic development 
programs, but the committee would ex- 
pect a substantial share of the funds 
appropriated to be available to cities and 
districts. 


Fourth, in conjunction with State 
planning assistance, the bill provides a 
new supplementary grant program 
whereby Governors may supplement EDA 
projects within the States. Each State 
will receive an apportionment of funds. 
States are expected to match on a 25- 
percent share basis the Federal funds 
provided. Governors may then supple- 
ment EDA projects within the State, or 
in some cases they may fund a project 
without Federal participation. The pur- 
pose is to further the partnership of Fed- 
eral-State-local capability in economic 
development. 


Fifth, a new title IX creates a special 
economic assistance and adjustment 
program. This program grows out of the 
increasing problems of dislocation to 
communities and regions. Earlier in the 
year, the administration proposed an ad- 
justment program that it hoped would 
supersede EDA and the Commissions. 
While we have rejected the proposal to 
phase out EDA, we do think there is merit 
in devising a program of assistance for 
communities hit with somethimes severe 
unemployment caused by forces from the 
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outside. The actions or the planned ac- 
tions of the Federal Government causes 
these problems not infrequently—closing 
Federal installations, energy allotments, 
and environmental requirements. Some 
businesses are closing their doors because 
they can no longer compete in today’s 
uneasy economy. Some industries like 
the New England ski industry are badly 
hurt by abnormally low snowfall. 

The assistance provided may be used 
for public facilities, public services, busi- 
ness development, planning, unemploy- 
ment compensation, rent supplements, 
mortgage payment assistance, research, 
technical assistance, training relocation 
of individuals, and other appropriate 
assistance. 

Mr. President, there are other amend- 
ments in the bill that improve present 
programs. I have indicated the more 
important new ones in these opening re- 
marks. We have also added flexibility to 
the EDA’s successful economic develop- 
ment district program. Further, we have 
emphasized coordination in planning and 
project activity, at all levels. 

Mr. President, before I present the 
authorizations for these titles in dollar 
amounts, I want to return again to the 
nature of the EDA redevelopment area— 
the place where these programs go. To- 
day, roughly half the counties of this 
country are eligible for assistance under 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act. Nearly half the Nation’s un- 
employed are in these places. At least 40 
percent of the poor are living in these 
areas. Many of these areas are low-in- 
come areas, that is, family incomes are 
50 percent or less of the national media. 

So many areas in the country suffer 
economic ill health. What this means is 
that substantial basic economic differ- 
ences are still with us. The modest ap- 
propriations for these programs in the 
past—about 37 percent of authorizations 
—have accomplished a great deal on a 
community-by-community basis. But ag- 
gregate impact has not been enough. It 
is time to increase the appropriations. 
For these reasons we have increased the 
authorizations for these programs. 

The first year total authorization is 
$895 million. The second and third years, 
$945 million each year. 


Title I: Public works grant and sup- 
plementary grants, $300 million. 

Title II: Public works and business 
development loans and guarantees, $100 
million. 

Title III: Planning, technical assist- 
ance and research, $75 million. State 
supplementary grants, $100 million. 

Title IV: Growth centers and bonuses 
for economic development district proj- 
ects, $45 million. 

Title V: Regional action planning 
commission programs, $200 million. 

Title IX: Special economic develop- 
ment and adjustment assistance, $100 
million. 

Mr. President, the Senate has not yet 
acted on the annual appropriation bill 
for these programs. We have requested 
the administration to amend the original 
budget request, based on the wishes of 
Congress in extending these programs. 
We are hopeful that the bill approved by 
both Houses will meet the objections 
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raised by the administration so they can 
join in supporting these efforts during 
the immediate years ahead. 

Finally, Senator HATHAWAY has asked 
me to emphasize a point in these re- 
marks. He presented some helpful views 
to the subcommittee during hearings on 
the bill. He believes, and I agree, that it 
is worth stressing that local OEDP com- 
mittees required by the act to prepare 
plans for designation as a redevelopment 
area must be committees of local citizens 
who are broadly representative of the 
area. Assistance to these committees by 
EDA in this task, he thinks, is essential 
if meaningful achievement is to take 
place. His point serves to remind us that 
real development takes place at the local 
level through the efforts of the people 
themselves. These programs are at their 
best when they assist such efforts. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I want 
most particularly to thank Senator Ran- 
DOLPH, chairman of the Committec on 
Public Works, for his inspiration and 
leadership in this important economic 
development legislation. He has been 
diligent in attending to our subcommitt- 
tee’s work over the years. His experience 
and wisdom have once again helped us 
get a good bill. 

I want to say thank you also to the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, Senator MCCLURE, 
He has acted with dignity and perserver- 
ance. He has given precious hours of his 
time to insure a good bill. His efforts are 
appreciated. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, earlier this 
month the Senate passed a major eco- 
nomic development bill which I took 
great pride in cosponsoring. This bill 
S. 3641, the Public Works and Economic 
Development Extension Act, will guaran- 
tee the continuation of those programs 
originally authorized by the Congress in 
1965 to encourage economically depressed 
areas to carry out comprehensive devel- 
opment plans, to finance construction of 
public facilities that would make de- 
pressed areas attractive to private in- 
vestment, and to provide special financ- 
ing for private firms to encourage them 
to build new facilities in such depressed 
areas. 

The need for the continuation of these 
economic development programs is all too 
obvious in this time of spiraling inflation. 
In my home State of Indiana, with a 
statewide unemployment rate of 6.2 per- 
cent—almost a full percentage point 
above the national average—these pro- 
grams are crucial. 

There are very real and frightening 
human costs in these ballooning unem- 
ployment rates. I have seen the despair 
on the face of working men and women 
who ache to find a decent job, and to sup- 
port their families, but who are the in- 
nocent victims of the economic policy 
that accepts growing unemployment with 
equanimity in a so-called fight against 
inflation. 

It is clear to me that those responsible 
for formulating the economic policy of 
this Nation have too often been com- 
fortable with cold statistics. It is cer- 
tainly much easier to contemplate num- 
bers or percentages than to face the fact 
that we are dealing with human beings— 
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human beings that must live a day-to- 
day existence, struggling with conditions 
over which they have no control. 

It is precisely because I am unable to 
think of these human beings in terms of 
mere percentages or numbers, that I have 
given my wholehearted support to those 
programs fostered under the Economic 
Development Administration. 

Let me take a few moments to exam- 
ine the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration and its programs in terms of con- 
crete accomplishments towards economic 
reform—economic reform that has been 
felt by human beings, not mere statistics. 

Over the past several years, the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration has 
engaged in funding public works proj- 
ects with the knowledge that the pres- 
ence of such modern facilities is the pre- 
requisite for economic growth. It has 
therefore authorized grants and loans to 
insure this growth for economically de- 
pressed areas throughout the country, 
and of particular concern to me, in my 
State of Indiana. 

The EDA has also been innovative in 
its provision of capital incentives as in- 
ducement for commercial and industrial 
development in underdeveloped areas. 
The lending tools which provide this 
business assistance, I am pleased to say, 
are substantially broadened under the 
provisions of S. 3641. This increase in 
flexibility in the extension of business de- 
velopment and working capital loans and 
loan guarantees should greatly increase 
the business community’s willingness to 
expand in depressed areas. 

Most EDA programs have been con- 
cerned with the development of solutions 
to long term, structural unemployment 
in underdeveloped areas. The EDA has 
always placed strong emphasis on sound- 
ly coordinated as well as comprehensive 
economic development programs which 
can overcome the difficulties inherent in 
the arbitrary, hit or miss approach of 
past efforts. 

Traditionally, all eligible. redevelop- 
ment areas have been required to submit 
an Overall Economic Development Plan 
for their area to the EDA before actually 
receiving aid. I have supported this re- 
quirement as a necessary safeguard 
against wasted effort and careless spend- 
ing of the taxpayers’ money. 

The only areas that have been ex- 
empted from these requirements are spe- 
cial impact areas, areas which are espe- 
cially hit hard by the problems of sud- 
den “rise” in unemployment as well as a 
corresponding loss in both income and 
population. These areas are in need of 
immediate relief and have been able to 
receive money from the EDA on very 
short notice in order that those unem- 
ployed could receive opportunities for 
gainful employment in the construction 
of needed public works. In human terms, 
this program has meant survival for 
many residents of Elkhart, Indiana who 
faced the bleak prospects of continuing 
unemployment after the closing of many 
recreational industries which drove the 
unemployment rate in Elkhart upwards 
of 9 percent earlier this year. 

In February of this year, the Admin- 
istration presented its proposal for a 
complete overhaul of the regional eco- 
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nomic development efforts as we now 
know them. The proposal would essen- 
tially replace the current programs with 
a revenue-sharing plan that would dis- 
tribute funds to the States on a block 
grant basis, according to a formula which 
would take into account each State’s low- 
income population and unemployment 
level. This proposal implied that the 
planning for these funds would have to 
be done by the States and the local areas 
intended to benefit from the legislation. 

It is certainly the case that the local 
people know their own needs best, and 
the goal of locally sponsored planning 
which would take into consideration the 
unique needs of the community is an ad- 
mirable one. Yet I remain concerned that 
this transition of authority to the States 
and local communities be done in a man- 
ner that would allow existing programs 
to be managed with the same expertise 
in regional economic planning currently 
evidenced at the Federal level. 

It is for this reason that I strongly sup- 
port the provisions of S., 3641. This bill 
will serve as an interim measure, bridg- 
ing the gap between present EDA opera- 
tions which are more oriented to a cen- 
tralized economic planning and the en- 
visioned program whereby planning 
would be completed in the locale in ques- 
tion in coordination with Federal 
agencies. 

Various provisions of S. 3641 are spe- 
cifically designed to implement this tran- 
sition between the Federal Government 
and the local community. Amendments 
to title V of the act stipulate broadened 
consultation between economic develop- 
ment districts and Regional Action Plan- 
ning Commission in the areas of award- 
ing public works grants and business 
loans, and in the provision of planning 
grants and outright technical assistance. 
Under provisions of title III, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is authorized to make 
grants directly to the State agencies and 
to all types of State political subdivisions 
for the purposes of economic planning. 
In addition, $50 million for the remainder 
of fiscal 1975 and $100 million for fiscal 
1976 are authorized to be allocated to the 
States for the purposes of supplementing 
grants, loans, and loan and rental guar- 
antees made for the purposes of public 
works and commercial and industrial de- 
velopment. All these new measures are 
intended to increase the opportunity of 
local and State areas to become familiar 
with both the planning and implementa- 
tion of economic development. 

Not by any means the least important 
part of the act is the authorization of a 
new title IX which creates the economic 
adjustment assistance and demonstra- 
tion program. By allowing the Secretary 
of Commerce to make grants to agencies 
of virtually any subnational entity for 
the purposes of developing and testing 
new approaches to problems of adiust- 
ment and development, the act furthers 
the goal of making individual distressed 
areas less dependent on the initiative of 
what has been heretofore an increasingly 
centralized bureaucracy. 

For the first time in our history we 
have comprehensive legislation that will 
give local areas the funding tools they 
need to develop new ways to cope with 
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all types of economic burdens imposed 
upon them owing to changes in public 
policy—changes causing adjustment 
problems such as military base closings, 
environmental protection legislation, in- 
ternational trade legislation and the like. 
Under our bill, areas can also receive aid 
if their tourist industries are predicted 
to suffer on the basis of adverse climate 
conditions. 

A major emphasis of this new program 
is to aid areas before they reach the stage 
of acute distress. Very often when areas 
begin the slide to depression, due for ex- 
ample to the closing of a major industry, 
the younger, ambitious and more well- 
educated workers are the first to leave. 
The outmigration of some of the area’s 
basic units erodes its tax base further, 
and pushes it along the downward spiral 
of depression. It is obvious that in the 
long run it is easier and much less costly 
to give the area in question the tools it 
needs to cope with imminent adjustment 
problems while the area still possesses a 
viable economic base. 

I speak out today in support of S. 3641 
with the case of my home State in mind. 
Since its inception, the EDA has spent 
some $14 million in Indiana for public 
works and business development as well 
as technical and planning assistance. 
Much more aid will be needed to alleviate 
the statewide unemployment rate of 6.2 
percent. Indiana has faced an increase in 
the unemployment rate of 2.3 percent- 
age points over last year’s rate. Unem- 
ployment levels in such leading labor 
areas as Evansville, Fort Wayne, Gary, 
Indianapolis, and South Bend have in- 


creased as much as 1.3 percent over the 
last year. The potential for more layoffs 
due to automobile industry cutbacks in- 
dicate more long-range unemployment 
problems for Madison, Howard, and 
other such counties. 

In addition to the burden of increasing 


unemployment, statistics show that 
98,035 families in Indiana fall below 
poverty income levels. With the ever-ex- 
panding inflation rate, we can expect this 
figure to grow substantially. Particularly 
distressing is the fact that of all Indiana 
citizens 65 years of age or older, 26.4 per- 
cent of these senior citizens fall into the 
below poverty level. 

As you know, Mr. President, the Eco- 
nomic Development and Public Works 
Extension bill is now in conference. I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
commend the conferees for the progress 
they have made so far, and I urge that 
when the. bill is reported from confer- 
ence, the Congress take positive action 
on this crucial legislation without delay. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to amendment. 

The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk which I have 
discussed with the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Senator MONTOYA, and the 
chairman of the full committee, Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH, and which I understand 
they are prepared to accept. 

My amendment contains three parts. 
The first section would lower the re- 
quired spending for the public works 
impact program from 25 percent to 10 
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percent of the amounts appropriated 
under title I. The second would remove 
language in title IX of the bill mandat- 
ing unemployment compensation but it 
would continue this as an eligible use of 
title IX funds. Third, it would change 
the authorization in the bill to 2 years— 
I ask unanimous consent that prior to 
adoption of the amendment a statement 
of my views appear in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment of views was included, as follows: 
SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF SENATORS MCCLURE 
AND BAKER 


Throughout consideration of this economic 
development legislation, we have endeavored 
to secure a bill which would assure an exten- 
sion of ongoing EDA activities—while the 
Committee and the Congress consider fur- 
ther revision and improvement of existing 
programs and work to develop alternative 
proposals. 

The Administration has proposed increased 
flexibility for the economic development pro- 
grams and an increased State role and re- 
sponsibility. We are glad the Committee bill 
includes State planning and project funds 
and a version of the Administration's eco- 
nomic adjustment program, There are, how- 
ever, several provisions of the Committee bill 
which we cannot support, and believe en- 
danger continuation of the EDA programs. 
These provisions are first, the mandatory 
payment of unemployment compensation 
under the Title IX economic adjustment pro- 
gram; second, the 25% mandatory spending 
level for the Public Works Impact Program; 
and third, the three-year term of the bill. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The Committee bill mandates payment of 
unemployment compensation, up to one year, 
to any individual as a result of an economic 
dislocation for which an area is eligible for 
assistance under the Title IX economic ad- 
justment program, 

The purpose of the economic adjustment 
program, which was first proposed by the Ad- 
ministration, is to permit quick, flexible 
assistance to areas and regions experiencing, 
or about to experience, dislocations due to 
economic changes, particularly those caused 
by federal actions such as base closings. To 
best meet the particular adjustment need 
of an area, a wide range of eligible programs 
to stimulate economic activity and job op- 
portunities are proposed. 

Mandating payment of unemployment 
benefits from any grant made under the 
Title could in effect convert the program 
from flexible: economic adjustment to un- 
employment compensation for a few selected 
areas. The limited economic adjustment 
funds would then be used for unemployment 
compensation rather than to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity and new job opportunities. 
For example, the total authorization for Title 
IX is $100. million per year for the entire 
country. But mandated unemployment 
compensation program promises to be so 
costly that the Secretary of Commerce would 
be able to designate only a few areas under 
the program, There would remain, however, 
the pressing need for an economic assistance 
program, as originally proposed in Title Ix, 
to put people back to work—which we believe 
would be more productive for the commu- 
nity, the economy, and for individuals and 
their families. 

Further, the unemployment compensation 
system in Title IX would result in a frag- 
mented and inequitable program, The De- 
partment of Labor has maintained that any 
deficiencies in the existing system should be 
corrected through comprehensive legislation 
applicable to all workers not by the creation 
of separate, new programs, for special groups. 
To this end, the Administration has intro- 
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duced legislation. “The Job Security As- 
sistance Act”, S. 3257. Title II of that bill, 
pending before another Committee, would 
authorize another 13 weeks of benefits, in 
addition to the 26 and in some instances 39 
weeks of benefits under the existing program, 
in areas of high unemployment without re- 
gard to cause; energy shortages, environ- 
mental orders and other causes would be 
covered. The proposal also provides up to 26 
weeks of benefits in areas of high unemploy- 
ment for previously employed workers not 
covered by unemployment compensation 
laws, 


PUBLIC WORKS IMPACT PROGRAM 


The 1971 EDA amendments required that 
no less than 25% of the funds appropriated 
under Title I for public works grants be spent 
on the Public Works Impact Program 
(PWIP). The purpose of the 1971 PWIP pro- 
gram—a version of accelerated public 
works—is to create immediate useful jobs for 
unemployed and underemployed persons in 
an economically distressed area. 

A recently completed survey of the PWIP 
program by the Department of Commerce 
indicates that the number and duration of 
jobs created through PWIP was much lower 
than projected, fewer jobs than anticipated 
went to the target population in the dis- 
tressed areas, the number of man months of 
employment was less than one-half the esti- 
mates, and the cost per job for the target 
population was exceedingly high. 

Specifically the PWIP study indicated that 
(1) only 22% of the total expenditures under 
the 1972 program went to wages, and less 
than 7% of the total cost represented wage 
payments to the target group workers; (2) 
the average duration of employment on a 
PWIP project was less than one man-month 
per worker, and more than 50% of the jobs 
lasted for less than 80 hours; (3) the cost of 
generating one man-month of employment 
for a target group worker exceeded $10,000; 
(4) the total number of jobs held by target 
group workers was 29% compared to the 77% 
originally estimated, and (5) PWIP hired a 
maximum of 3% of the aggregate unem- 
ployed labor force in the designated dis- 
tressed area. 

As the program has failed to haye the 
direct job impact anticipated when it was 
enacted two years ago, I believe the manda- 
tory spending level should be reduced so as 
to allow the Secretary of Commerce more 
discretion in funding this type project. I be- 
lieve the high mandatory spending, one- 
fourth of all funds appropriated under the 
Title I program, drains limited grant funds 
from the basic purpose of the EDA Act— 
which is to stimulate long range economic 
development in distressed communities. 

LENGTH OF THE EXTENSION 

While the Committee has included in this 
transitional bill some new program initiatives 
and improvements to existing authorities, 
we have not yet been able to recommend 
substantive reform of the entire economic 
development program. A three year extension 
of a transition program will put off for too 
long further development of alternatives and 
needed improvements, which the Committee 
has indicated it intends to pursue. 

A shorter term of authorization could pro- 
vide a secure transition of ongoing programs, 
while encouraging our continued discussion 
of comprehensive economic development leg- 
islation. Two years would lead the Com- 
mittee, we believe, to give closer scrutiny to 
the newly authorized programs in this bill. 
It would also prevent locking in this old 
program through 1977 at a time when we 
expect to see new economic initiatives, and 
hope to develop more effective responses to 
the problems of inflation and unemployment. 

We oppose the three foregoing provisions 
of the Committee bill in our effort to secure 
an extension of the EDA program. In Com- 
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mittee, Sen. McClure offered amendments to 
correct them. We consider that the manda- 
tory unemployment compensation, required 
PWIP spending, and 3 year term, do not con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of the EDA pro- 
gram, but rather jeopardize the future of 
this legislation. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered; 
and, without objection, the amendments 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 13, beginning on line 19, strike 
all after the period through the end of line 
22 and insert the following: “The final sen- 
tence of section 105 of such Act, as amended, 
is amended by inserting after the words “and 
June 30, 1974,” the following “and not less 
than 10 per centum nor more than 35 per 
centum of ali appropriations made for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1975 and June 
30, 1976,”. 

On page 32, beginning with line 18, 
strike all down through line 18 on page 33 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) in each case in which the Secretary 
determines a need for assistance under sub- 
section (a) of this section due to an increase 
in unemployment and makes a grant under 
this section, the Secretary may transfer funds 
available for such grant to the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Labor is author- 
ized to provide to any individual unemployed 
as a result of the dislocation for which such 
grant is made, such assistance as he deems 
appropriate while the individual is unem- 
ployed. Such assistance as the Secretary of 
Labor may provide shall be available to an 
individual not otherwise disqualified under 
State law for unemployment compensation 
benefits, as long as the individual’s unem- 
ployment caused by the dislocation continues 
or until the individual is re-employed in a 
Suitable position, but no longer than one 
year after the unemployment commences. 
Such assistance for a week of unemployment 
shall not exceed the maximum weekly 
amount authorized under the unemploy- 
ment compensation law of the State in which 
the dislocation occurred, and the amount of 
assistance under this subsection shall be re- 
duced by any amount of unemployment com- 
pensation or of private income protection 
insurance compensation available to such 
individual for such week of unemployment. 
The Secretary of Labor is directed to provide 
such assistance through agreements with 
States which, in his judgment, have an ade- 
quate system for administering such assist- 
ance through existing State agencies.” 

Strike “and June 30, 1977” wherever it 
appears in the bill and wherever “June 30, 
1975, June 30, 1976” appears in the bill in- 
sert “and” after “June 30, 1975,”. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
whatever time I have remaining to the 
senior Senator from West Virginia. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, what 
is the time limitation? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Two minutes remain on the bill. 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ACT PROVIDES EM- 

PLOYMENT AND STRENGTHENS COMMUNITY 

FACILITIES 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
1965, the Economic Development and 
Public Works Act came into being. Dur- 
ing that period of time and continuing 
until today, the results of this program 
generally throughout the country have 
been excellent. 

I wish to say for the Record that not 
only have there been job-producing op- 
portunities for hundreds of thousands of 
persons, but the work done by these peo- 
ple has enhanced the communities in 
which they live. 

There has been a strengthening proc- 
ess which has been going on for many 
years, not only in the larger cities but in 
the countryside. In the pockets of unem- 
ployment in those sections of the country 
there is a very real need for programs of 
this type benefiting the workers and the 
communities in which they live and 
strengthening the whole economy of the 
United States of America. 

I express gratitude and I express com- 
mendation to the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the chairman of 
our Subcommittee on Economic Develop- 
ment, who for more than 3 years has 
worked assiduously in the development 
not only of the second generation pro- 
gram in this field which is contained in 
the bill before us. To the Senator who is 
ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee (Mr. McCuure), I express a like 
appreciation and commendation. I also 
express appreciation and commendation 
to all of the other members of the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee, Senators 
MUSKIE, GRAVEL, BENTSEN, BURDICK, 
CLARK, BIDEN, BAKER, BUCKLEY, STAF- 
FORD, WILLIAM. L. ScorT, and DOMENICI. 

There has been throughout the years, 
in connection with this bill and other 
measures, almost a total lack of partisan- 
ship on our committee, if indeed it has 
existed at all. This measure, as it comes 
to the Senate today, will prove once again 
that America has programs which have 
a priority in the strengthening of em- 
ployment and the development of worth- 
while community projects. 

Mr. President, I share a close personal 
affinity to the program which would be 
extended by the legislation under con- 
sideration by the Senate today. The 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 originated in the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Its genesis, however, was in the hills 
and valleys of West Virginia where the 
conscience of the Nation was first 
brought to bear more than a dozen years 
ago on the hardships suffered by many of 
our fellow citizens. The Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act addressed the 
specific problems of that region. The 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act has a national focus with ac- 
tivities designed to facilitate community 
development and provide employment 
opportunities where they are needed. 

This program, carried out largely 
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through the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, is now a mature one. Con- 
cerned State and local officials have fully 
endorsed the purposes of this program. 
The bill before us provides a 2-year au- 
thorization and refinements in the pro- 
gram to improve its ability to help States 
and communities build stable economic 
bases. This type of activity is particularly 
needed now as we are buffeted by the 
winds of inflation and face the future 
without our accustomed confidence in 
the American economy. 

The provisions of the bill will permit 
us to move with renewed strength to 
remove the uncertainties that are a way 
of life for far too many Americans and 
communities. 

Mr. President, one of the most impor- 
tant features of this measure is the two- 
year period of authorization. If it is to 
be successful, any effort of this type must 
have time to plan and implement long- 
range programs. The creation of firmly 
founded, stable economies and the crea- 
tion of job opportunities cannot be done 
too quickly. 

The necessary investments in money 
and manpower are substantial and they 
should not be committed lightly. Well- 
conceived plans must be developed, and 
there must be adequate time to properly 
implement them. 

The bill also authorizes money in suffi- 
cient quantities to translate ideas into 
realities. There is no way that a devel- 
opment program can succeed unless the 
plans are supported by the funds that 
will ultimately permit the goals of the 
program to be achieved. Although much 
emphasis is placed on local involvement 
in the planning and execution of devel- 
opment programs, local entities—espe- 
cially the ones we are trying to assist— 
do not have the financial resources re- 
quired. That is why the Federal Govern- 
ment must be deeply involved with cash 
a well as guidance and technical exper- 

e. 

This is a broadly programed bill that 
provides a variety of types of assistance. 
It is a package of tools to attack one of 
our country’s most persistent problems, 
lingering—almost chronic—pockets of 
economic distress. Despite our current 
troubles, America is the strongest Na- 
tion on Earth. The fruits of our success, 
however, have never been evenly avail- 
able to all citizens. Until all of our people 
have the opportunity to share in our 
country’s wealth, the task before us is 
incomplete. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Mexico has reviewed the provisions of 
this legislation. He has explained to the 
Senate how they can be implemented to 
achieve the ultimate goal of providing 
jobs for Americans. I know the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
worked for I have seen it work. Com- 
munities throughout the United States 
are better today because in 1965 we made 
a commitment to help them. We have an 
obligation to continue and expand that 
commitment by enacting the bill before 
us. I am glad that the Congress and the 
administration can join in this effort. 

I thank the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for the time alloted to me. 
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Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from West Virginia for his 
very kind words. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk may 
make necessary technical changes in the 
bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may I 
ask third reading be withheld, and I sug- 
gest the absence gf a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
allocated to me. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, has the 
bill come to a third reading yet? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. No, it has not. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, may 
we have third reading? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Now, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I withdraw it 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing matter be temporarily laid aside for 
not to exceed 10 minutes, and that the 
Senate, in the meantime, proceed to the 
consideration of the Department of 
Transportation appropriation bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 15405) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Transportation 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire, within the terms of the unani- 
mous-consent order. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. The bill is under con- 
trolled time, do I understand? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, it is. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. How much time is al- 
lotted? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I believe it is 
1 hour on the bill and 30 minutes on any 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We do have sufficient 
time, then? 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee took 
testimony on estimates totaling $9.22 bil- 
lion which consisted of $5.68 billion in 
liquidating cash and $3.54 billion in new 
obligational authority. The committee's 
recommendation totals $8.93 billion con- 
sisting of $5.54 billion in liquidating cash 
after certain adjustments and $3.39 bil- 
lion in new obligational authority. This 
amounts to a reduction of $286 million 
below the administration’s budget re- 
quest and an increase of $212 million over 
the House allowance. However, it should 
be noted that the House deferred action 
on the request for th> National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation—Amtrak—since 
the authorization had not passed 
the House at the time the bill was re- 
ported to the House floor. The commit- 
tee recommends the full budget request 
for Amtrak, contingent upon passage of 
the authorizing legislation by the Con- 
gress. This accounts for $143 million of 
the increase over the House. 

The total amount of new budget au- 
thority recommended is broken down as 
follows: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Office of the Secretary. $64, 700, 000 
Coast Guard 897, '722, 000 
Federal Aviation Adminis- 

1, 731, 921, 000 


51, 130, 000 

National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration... 
Federal Railroad Adminis- 


80, 040, 000 


214, 470, 000 
Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration 54, 130, 000 
TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 
National Transportation 
Safety Board 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 


9, 450, 000 
84, 878, 000 


43, 000, 000 
68, 700, 000 
89, 874, 000 


Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority___ 


Total new budget (ob- 
ligational) author- 
3, 390, 015, 000 
I—DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The committee recommends $64,700,- 
000 for the Office of the Secretary, in- 
cluding $31,000,000 for salaries and ex- 
penses. 

For transportation, planning, research, 
and development, the committee rec- 
ommends $32,500,000. The major pro- 
grams under this appropriation for fiscal 
1975 consist of: University research, 
transportation energy policies, climatic 
impact assessment, noise abatement, and 
transportation system assessment. 

For grants-in-aid for natural gas 
pipeline safety, the committee recom- 


TITLE 
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mends an appropriation of $1,200,000, 
the same as the budget request and the 
House allowance. 

COAST GUARD 


For operating expenses of the Coast 
Guard, the committee recommends 
$620,444,448 of which $179,448 shall be 
applied to Capehart housing debt reduc- 
tion. 

For acquisition, construction, and im- 
provements, the committee recommends 
the sum of $112,307,000. Included in this 
amount is $16.9 million for the Loran-C 
radio navigation system on the Pacific 
coast, and $15 million for the procure- 
ment of new jet aircraft. 

The committee recommends concur- 
rence with the House allowance of $29,- 
000,000 for Reserve training, as well as 
$17.5 million for the research and de- 
velopment programs of the Coast Guard. 

In restoring the $10 million requested 
for the oil pollution fund, the committee 
recognizes that the capability of the fund 
to sustain itself is threatened by recent 
court decisions that persons responsible 
for spills cannot be assessed a “civil pen- 
alty” as a result of reporting them. Also, 
a recent estimate of the balance in the 
fund was only $7.5 million of the $20 
million authorized in Public Law 92-500. 

Federal Aviation Administration 


Mr. President, we recommend $1,379,- 
500,000 for the operations of the FAA. 
This increase of $16.5 million over the 
House allowance was felt to be neces- 
sary in light of the fact that the House 
reduction was made on the premise that 
the air traffic levels would be lower than 
FAA had anticipated in their budget due 
to the fuel crisis. However, testimony be- 
fore the committee revealed that FAA 
had already reduced its staffing request 
by 444 percent in December 1973, below 
levels which they had originally pro- 
jected in September 1973. 

For facilities and equipment, the com- 
mittee recommends $242,221,000. This in- 
cludes restoration of $6.7 million over 
the House bill for training equipment and 
a reduction of $5,579,000 in funds 
planned for use in implementing closing 
of flight service stations. Those funds 
will no longer be needed for that pur- 
pose in view of the committee's recom- 
mended concurrence with the House bill 
language prohibiting any remoting of 
flight service stations this fiscal year. 

For the R. & D. programs of FAA, we 
have included $70 million, the full budg- 
et request. This represents a substan- 
tial reduction below fiscal year 1973 and 
fiscal year 1974 for these programs. Dur- 
ing those years, combined financing for 
engineering and development activities 
was included in two appropriations—Re- 
search, engineering, and development, 
and facilities and equipment—Airport 
and Airway Trust Fund—and averaged 
$100 million annually. Thus, the fiscal 
1975 request is not a $7.9 million in- 
crease over fiscal 1974, but a decrease of 
$30 million. 

We recommend the full $280 million 
for airport development grants as well as 
$4.5 million for planning grants. For Na- 
tional Capital Airports, the committee 
restored the $3 million requested for con- 
struction of a jet ramp at Dulles Airport. 
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FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


To continue the construction in the 
Federal-aid highway program, we are 
recommending a liquidating cash appro- 
priation of $4,577,840,000 from the High- 
way Trust Fund. Of this amount, nearly 
$3 billion is to continue construction of 
the Interstate Highway System. The in- 
crease of $4 million over the House al- 
lowance is intended for the FHWA’s con- 
struction skill training program. The bill 
includes separate appropriations for mo- 
tor carrier safety and highway safety re- 
search and development, the same as the 
House bill. We recommend concurrence 
with the separation of those accounts for 
the first time in this bill. The amounts 
recommended are $6.1 million for motor 
carrier safety and $9 million for highway 
safety research and development. 

For highway beautification, we recom- 
mend concurrence with the House allow- 
ance of $25 million in liquidating cash. 
However, an increase of $10 million over 
the House in the obligation limitation 
has been recommended by the commit- 
tee, bringing the total level to $50 million 
for fiscal 1975. 

We recommend concurrence with the 
House deletion of the request for the rail 
crossings projects in the Northeast Cor- 
ridor. Testimony revealed that almost 
$20 million of prior year appropriations 
still remain available for those programs. 
With respect to the rail-highway cross- 
ings demonstration projects authorized 
by section 163 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1973, we recommend an ad- 
dition of $7.5 million over the House al- 
lowance of $8 million, making a total of 
$15.5 million for those projects. It is in- 
tended that the full Senate addition be 
used for the Lincoln, Neb., project. It is 
our intention, as it was of the House, that 
these funds be used prior to the regular 
apportionment of funds under sections 
203 and 230 of the Highway Act. 

In recommending concurrence with the 
House -allowance of $10 million for the 
rural highway public transportation 
demonstrations, the committee under- 
stands that a budget request will be 
forthcoming for the remaining $20 mil- 
lion authorized for those programs in 
later budgets. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 


For the highway and traffic safety pro- 
gram, the committee recommends several 
changes from the House allowance. Those 
changes include $2.5 million for the in- 
itiation of a crash recorder program 
rather than a crash impact research pro- 
gram, $4 million for extension of at least 
eight alcohol safety action projects 
rather than one-half that number per- 
mitted by the House, and the remaining 
$2.19 million for financing safety studies 
mandated by the Highway Safety Act of 
1973. For State and community highway 
safety, the committee recommends con- 
currence with the House allowance of $96 
million in liquidating cash but recom- 
mends an increase of $21 million in the 
obligation limitation; $5 million of that 
inerease would be for incentive grants to 
States that pass mandatory seat belt laws 
and the remaining $16 million for States 
that substantially reduce traffic fatali- 
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ties. The payment of the seat belt in- 
centive is authorized under section 219 
of the 1973 Highway Safety Act. Accord- 
ing to the Agency, mandatory seat belt 
legislation has been introduced in 27 
States during fiscal 1974. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


The committee recommends concur- 
rence with the House allowance for the 
following accounts: Office of the Admin- 
istrator, $3.8 million; Railroad Safety, 
$10,170,000, and grants-in-aid for rail- 
road safety, $1 million. 

For railroad research and development, 
the committee recommends concurrence 
with the House allowance of $50 million, 
which represents an increase of nearly 
$20 million over the amount appropriated 
for such activities in the last fiscal year. 
The committee agrees with the House 
on the importance of concentrating ef- 
forts on those programs which offer the 
greatest potential for early results appli- 
cable to present and near-term problems. 

For grants to the National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation, an appropriation 
of $143 million is recommended. The Cor- 
poration is facing severe cost pressures 
resulting from inflation and the opera- 
tion of additional mandated routes and 
services and the amount budgeted herein 
will not be adequate to fund the opera- 
tions for the entire fiscal year. Both the 
Senate and House Legislative Commit- 
tees have recommended an authoriza- 
tion of $200 million for fiscal 1975. The 
committee will favorably consider addi- 
tional funding for capital and operating 
needs when specific requests are submit- 
ted in a supplemental appropriation es- 
timate. The committee is concerned that 
Amtrak make every effort to control the 
cost and the committee desires that Am- 
trak move aggressively to assume all 
functions now performed by the railroads 
wherever practicable and, particularly, 
in the costly repair and maintenance 
function. 

The committee recommends the full 
budget request of $6.5 million for the 
Alaska Railroad Revolving Fund, an in- 
crease of $2.5 million over the House 
allowance. 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 


The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $48,138,000 for UMTA’s 
research and development and demon- 
stration and university research and 
training programs. Specific changes in 
the House allowances are as follows: For 
high capacity research, a reduction of 
$1 million to a level of $1,750,000; for 
dial-a-ride, an addition of $1.5 million; 
for transit services, a reduction of $1 mil- 
lion to a level of $9 million, and for dual 
mode research, an appropriation of $2 
million. It is also the committee’s inten- 
tion that $4.5 million of carryover funds 
available from previous appropriations 
be fully utilized in the fiscal 1975 
programs. 

The committee recommends concur- 
rence with the House deletion of $10,- 
620,000 for high performance PRT. The 
committee understands that the prelim- 
inary design phase of this project will 
be complete in 1975 and recommends a 
deferral of the construction and demon- 
stration phase of this project. 
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Concurrence with the House allowance 
of $400 million in liquidating cash is 
recommended. However, the committee 
is recommending an addition of $376.5 
million over the House program limita- 
tion for fiscal 1975. Of this amount, $375 
million is intended for capital grants 
which raises the total level for those 
programs from $1.225 billion provided 
by the House to $1.6 billion. 


RELATED AGENCIES 


The committee recommends con- 
currence with the House allowance for 
the following agencies: National Trans- 
portation Safety Board, $9,450,000 for 
salaries and expenses; for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, $43 million for 
Salaries and expenses; for the Panama 
Canal Zone Government, $62.7 million 
for operating expenses and $6 million 
for capital outlays; and for the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area Transit Author- 
ity, $72,124,000 for the Federal contri- 
bution, and $17,750,000 for the interest 
subsidy for fiscal 1975. For the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the committee rec- 
ommends concurrence with the House 
allowance of $17,150,000 for salaries and 
expenses. However, for payments to air 
carriers, testimony revealed that the 
CAB believes that it can handle the 
anticipated workload in this area for 
$67,728,000, a reduction of $2.1 million 
below the House level. 

Mr. President, I believe we have 
brought a carefully balanced bill to the 
Senate. 

Before I proceed further, I wish to 
express my gratitude to Senator CASE, 
the ranking Republican member of the 
subcommittee, and to Senator STEVENS, 
for the courtesy and cooperation they so 
consistently have given to me as we work 
together in our subcommittee on the 
DOT appropriations bills. They are al- 
ways most congenial and understanding, 
and I never hesitate to feel that I can 
call on them for any assistance. They 
are both very able Senators, entirely 
dedicated, and I feel so very fortunate 
in being able to work with them. 

I also wish to compliment Mr. James 
English, our faithful staff member, with- 
out whose diligence and knowledge we 
would have been sorely disadvantaged. 
He is not only an agreeable and pleasant 
man, but he is an able man. It is a 
pleasure to work with him, as it is with 
Mr. Gar Kaganawich, who, likewise, is 
a very amiable and capable staffman. 
My sincere thanks go to both of these 
faithful appropriations staff members, 
and to all Senators on the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments, 
with the exception of the first commit- 
tee amendment at the top of page 18 
of the bill, be agreed to en bloc, and that 
the bill as thus amended be considered 
as original text for the purpose of fur- 
ther amendment, with the understand- 
ing that no points of order are waived 
by reason thereof. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to address the Chair on that point. Will 
that agreement allow for amendments? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Any Senator 
may offer any amendment to the bill, and 
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also to any committee amendment that 
has not been agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Very well. I have no 
objection. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, at the end of line 8, strike out 
“$31,300,000” and insert in lieu there of 
“$31,000,000"". 

On page 2, line 19, strike out “$28,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$32,500,000”. 

On page 3, in line 6, strike out “$617,579,- 
448” and insert in lieu thereof “$620,444,448”. 

On page 4, in line 12, strike out *$111,307,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “‘$112,307,000”. 

On page 5, beginning with line 20, insert: 


POLLUTION FuND 


For carrying out the provisions of subsec- 
tions (c), (d), (i) and (1) of section 311 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92-500), 
$10,000,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

On page 6, at the end of line 9, strike out 
“$1,363,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
““$1,379,500,000". 

On page 6, in line 22, strike out “$12,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$12,500,000”, 

On page 7, in line 16, strike out “$241,100,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$242,221,000". 

On page 8, in line 10, strike out ‘$55,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$70,000,000”. 

On page 8, in line 19, after “For”, insert 
“grants-in-aid for airport planning pursu- 
ant to section 13 of Public Law 91-258 and 
for". 

On page 8, at the end of line 24, strike out 
“$280,000,000” and insert ir lieu thereof 
“$284,500,000, of which $4,500,000 shall be 
for airport planning grants”. 

On page 9, in line 14, strike out “*$4,200,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$7,200,000”. 

On page 10, in line 5, strike out “$127,200,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$131,200,000”. 

On page 10, in line 10, strike out “$28,600,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$32,600,000”. 

On page 11, in line 25, strike out “$8,000,- 
000” and insert “$15,500,000”. 

On page 11, at the end of line 25, insert 
“by transfer”. 

On page 12, beginning with line 19, insert 
the following: 


ALASKA HIGHWAY 


For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of section 218 of title 23 of the 
United States Code, $5,000,000 to remain 
available until expended. 

On page 13, in line 7, strike out “$4,573,- 
840,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,577,- 
840,000”. 

On page 14, beginning with line 18, strike 
out 

BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON PARKWAY 


For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided, to carry out the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1970, for the Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway, to remain avail- 
able until expended, $4,000,000 to be de- 
rived from the “Highway Trust Fund” and 
to be withdrawn therefrom at such times and 
in such amounts as may be necessary. 

On page 15, in line 7, strike out “$71,350,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$80,040,000”. 

On page 15, in line 8, strike out “$27,380,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof $32,870,000", 

On page 15, in line 10, strike out “$33,705,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof $36,605,000”. 

On page 16, beginning with line 14, insert: 

GRANTS TO THE NATIONAL RAILROAD 
PASSENGER CORPORATION 

To enable the Secretary of Transportation 
to make grants to the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation, $143,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, of which $127,- 
800,000 shall be available only upon the en- 
actment into law of authorizing legislation 
by the Congress. 
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On page 17, in line 17, strike out “$4,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$6,500,000”. 

On page 18, in line 11, strike out “$51,130,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$48,130,000”. 

On page 18, in line 12, strike out “$47,880,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$44,880,000”. 

On page 20, at the end of line 21, strike out 
“$69,828,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$67,728,000”. 

On page 24, at the end of line 24, strike 
out “$40,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$50,000,000”. 

On page 25, in line 3, strike out “for incen- 
tive grants for mandatory seat belt legisla- 
tion nor for programs”. 

On page 25, in line 5, strike out “$100,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “‘$121,000,000”. 

On page 25, in line 14, strike out " ‘Urban 
Mass Transportation Fund’” and insert in 
lieu thereof “the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964, as amended”. 

On page 25, in line 16, strike out “$1,- 
321,750,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,- 
698,250,000". 


The excepted amendment is as follows: 

On page 18, in line 4, strike out “$7,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$6,000,000”, 
to remain available until expended.” 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk an amendment to the 
remaining committee amendment, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 18, line 5, insert the following at 
the end of the line: Provided, however, 
That there be a 3% reduction in New 
Budget Authority (obligational) across-the- 
board of the total appropriations contained 
in this Act. 


Mr ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if Mr. Montoya and Mr. RANDOLPH and 
the other Senators are ready to proceed 
with the other matter, I will be happy 
to yield the floor at this time for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. As I understand the 
amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia, it requests a 3 percent cut 
across the board. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Across the 
board. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
to be added as a cosponsor. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the very 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HoLrLINGs) be added as a co- 
sponsor of my amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. When the Senator 
does have time I would like to make a 
few comments, and I commend the 
Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I would be de- 
lighted to yield. May I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) at 
this point. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I was 
just wondering, I have an amendment 
which is very brief and, if the Senator 
would yield—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that my pend- 
ing amendment to the committee amend- 
ment be temporarily laid aside and the 
Senator from Maryland be recognized for 
an amendment. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator is 
recognized and the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we dispense 
with further reading of the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Marutas’ amendment is as follows: 

On page 14 after line 17 insert the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON PARKWAY 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided, to carry out the provisions of the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1970, for the 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway, to remain 
available until expended, $1,600,000 to be 
derived from the “Highway Trust Fund” 
and to be withdrawn therefrom at such 


times and in such amounts as may be 
necessary. 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, I would 
like to commend the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp) and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case) for their ex- 
cellent work in shaping this transporta- 
tion appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1975. In most respects, I believe my col- 
leagues will find this bill as reported by 
committee to be both fiscally responsible 
and highly responsive to the growing 
transportation needs of our Nation. 

In particular I want to congratulate 
our committee for restoring the Amtrak 
funds cut by the House, for providing for 
a more realistic program level for urban 
mass transit, and for taking steps to 
strengthen our national highway safety 
program. 

The committee also has adopted a 
number of policy positions in important 
areas, I believe. For example, the com- 
mittee has made clear its determination 
to strengthen a lagging railroad safety 
program by providing for even more in- 
spectors as soon as the necessary author- 
izing legislation is enacted. 

In this regard, I was glad to note that 
the committee warned the Federal Rail- 
road Administration that it must change 
its attitude and give “higher priority to 
railroad safety.” 

I also am glad to note the committee 
has encouraged and directed the Federal 
Aviation Administration to “vigorously 
pursue” technological and operational 
means to substantially reduce noise from 
the commercial aircraft fleet. The com- 
mittee’s action will be welcome news to 
communities and citizens living in air- 
port areas. 

On balance, therefore, I believe the bill 
we have before us today is a sound and 
prudent measure, and worthy of broad 
support in this chamber. 

BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON PARKWAY 

However, the bill as reported by com- 
mittee does contain one important omis- 
sion of great concern to me and regard- 
ing which I would like to seek clarifica- 
tion for the record. I am referring to the 
lack of an appropriation for continued 
preliminary work on the Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway. 

Any of my colleagues who have made 
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the difficult trip on this major artery be- 
tween our Nation’s capital and the Balti- 
more-Washington International Airport 
must be well aware of the great need for 
improvements and reconstruction of the 
Parkway, and of the heavy traffic de- 
mands on it even in spite of the opening 
of I-95, which runs parallel to it and to 
the West. 

This unique and crucial artery pro- 
vides access not only to one of the three 
major airports serving Washington, but 
also to the city of Baltimore itself, the 
Goddard Space Center and a host of 
other key Federal installations. Its prop- 
er construction and maintenance are 
clearly a matter of legitimate Federal 
concern. 

For this reason, the Congress has al- 
ready authorized a total of $65 million 
for the reconstruction of a key segment 
of the Baltimore-Washington Parkway 
in Public Law 91-605, the 1970 Federal- 
Aid Highway Act. Under this authoriza- 
tion the federally owned section of the 
Parkway—running roughly from belt- 
way to beltway—would be expanded to 
six lanes and built up to Interstate 
standards, whereupon it would be turned 
over to the State of Maryland for all fu- 
ture maintenance responsibilities. This 
is a sound approach and, as I have in- 
dicated, has already been enacted into 
law by Congress. 

The President’s budget sought an ap- 
propriation $10.7 million for preliminary 
engineering and acquisition of rights-of- 
way, based apparently on an optimistic 
projection of the pact with which the 
project could be undertaken. 

In recognition of subsequent delays, 
the House cut this figure to $4 million, 
estimating that no more than that 
amount could usefully be spent on it in 
this fiscal year. The U.S. Department 
of Transportation did not appeal this 
cut, and my inquiries with the Maryland 
State Department of Transportation re- 
vealed that the State concurred in this 
matter. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee went one step further, however, and 
eliminated the appropriation entirely. It 
is this action which I would like the Sen- 
ate to reconsider today. 

The committee report simply states 
that “testimony revealed that no agree- 
ment has been reached as to exactly 
what will be done with regard to that 
reconstruction. The committee feels that 
no appropriation is necessary until such 
time as there has been a meeting of the 
minds as to the need for an appropria- 
tion.” 

But I want the Recor to show clearly 
that we in no way mean to signal any 
diminution of congressional commit- 
ment to the urgency of the completion 
of this crucial project. In fact it is the 
view of the committee without exception 
that State and Federal officials should 
redouble their efforts to expedite prog- 
ress on these reconstruction plans. 

In view of the vital nature of this road, 
I believe we should provide at least the 
amount of money necessary for detailed 
contract plans so that as a meeting of 
the minds is achieved they could go for- 
ward with the necessary planning. This 
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amendment merely provides $1,600,000 
for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have discussed this amendment with 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, and I believe that my counterpart 
on the committee, the distinguished 
ranking member, Mr. Case, would be 
agreeable. I have some indications of 
that already that he would be agreeable 
to the acceptance of this amendment, 
and I will be glad to accept it and take 
it to conference. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, at this time, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BEALL) be added as a co- 
sponsor of my amendmeut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in Public 
Law 91-605, the Congress authorized 
funds for the improvement and recon- 
struction of the Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway. 

This act conditioned these funds on 
the State of Maryland and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior entering into agree- 
ment which, in effect, would transfer the 
segment of the Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to the State of Maryland follow- 
ing the improvement and thereafter it 
would be owned, maintained, and po- 
liced by the State. 

The Baltimore-Washington Parkway 
is a near disaster. It is made up of 
patches over patches. The problem is 
that the base of the road is inadequate 
and therefore, most improvements do not 
last. When one goes over some of these 
humps, it almost feels like you will be- 
come airborne. I have heard complaints 
of people’s air conditioners coming loose, 
and complaints more numerous to con- 
vey to the Senate. The road, of course, 
was built for another era. It does not 
meet the Interstate System and I would 
venture to say that the accident rate on 
that highway is probably double that 
of roads meeting interstate standards. 

To eliminate these funds, not only is 
to renege on a commitment which the 
State of Maryland and the Interior De- 
partment reached at the specific direc- 
tions of the Congress, but it also will 
perpetuate a dangerous, highly traveled 
highway. 

The Bicentennial will be upon us soon 
and this will be one of the arteries used 
as citizens visit the Nation’s Capital and 
surrounding areas. The Federal Govern- 
ment, in my judgment, has a choice either 
to carry out their end of the agreement 
or they should bring the highway up to 
appropriate standards. The maintenance 
of the status quo is a clear and present 
danger to our citizens. 

Furthermore, it is shortsighted from an 
economic standpoint. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is spending $200,000 annually 
for maintenance and this year they are 
adding $150,000 to this sum from regu- 
lar programs because of the disastrous 
condition of the parkway. All of this, as 
I indicated, is money down the drain be- 
cause the patches will not hold. 

Furthermore, the Park Police presently 
patrol the highway, at an annual cost of 
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$300,000 and once the agreement is con- 
sumated and the improvements made 
and the highway is turned over to the 
State of Maryland. Maryland will be 
policing the highway. This, of course, 
will represent a further savings for the 
Government. 

For the Federal Government to main- 
tain the highway properly and bring it 
to appropriate standards, it would cost 
$2 million, The choice is for Congress 
either to maintain the highway properly, 
or to carry out the agreement. I have 
hope that we will approve the funds so 
that the agreement we asked for and the 
parties’ negotiation can be carried out. 
This is in the best interest of the Federal 
Government, the State, and the citizens 
from all over the country who use this 
important artery to the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. GRIFFIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, may we 
have a vote? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator state the question 
again? 
te Mr. GRIFFIN. I am seeking recogni- 

ion. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator for 1 minute. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Are we operating under 
a time limitation? We are not on the 
amendment, are we? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. On what amendment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. On the 
amendment of Mr. MATHIAS. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What is the time lim- 
itation? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Thirty min- 
utes, 15 minutes to each side. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I see. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I will be glad 
to yield to the Senator such time from 
my remaining time as he wishes. 
ean GRIFFIN. All right, I appreciate 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. How much 
time do I have left? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I seek to be recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I will be glad 
to yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I am 
confident, on the assurance of both the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
and the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Robert C. Byrd) that this amendment is 
not controversial and that the ranking 
Member on our side, Mr. Case, would ap- 
prove it. 

However, I believe out of courtesy to 
him—and it was his understanding I am 
told by his staff that, perhaps, it was un- 
fortunate but he was led to believe that 
we would probably not get started on the 
DOT appropriations bill until 9:30 so he 
has not arrived in the Chamber yet and, 
of course, I would have no objection to 
opening statements being made or any 
preliminary statements of any kind being 
made on this legislation—I do not be- 
lieve that action should be taken on 
amendments until he arrives. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
$ appreciate the Senator’s response. May 

say—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Unless an unreasonable 
time goes by, because I expect him mo- 
mentarily in the Chamber. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Has the Sen- 
ator completed his statement? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have indications from the staff of Mr. 
Case that this would be agreeable. Hav- 
ing worked with Mr. Case for a number 
of years on this subcommittee, I am sure 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
would understand that I would not do 
anything in the absence of Mr. CASE 
about which I felt there was the slightest 
doubt. As a matter of fact, I would be 
willing to bet $25 with the Senator from 
Michigan [laughter], and let any Sena- 
tor hold that amount, that the Senator 
from New Jersey will not have any ob- 
jection to the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would be willing to bet 
$100—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I will match 
it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (continuing). That the 
Senator from West Virginia is absolutely 
correct. I certainly have no question 
whatsoever. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, let me 
just reinforce what the Senator from 
West Virginia said, that not only would 
he not accept an amendment, I would 
not offer it in the absence of the Senator 
from New Jersey if I had not been as- 
sured that he was agreeable to it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would the dis- 
tinguished assistant Republican leader 
let us proceed and not have a motion to 
reconsider the amendment? This would 
protect Senator CasE. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Fine. In the interest of 
orderly procedure—I think the Senator 
from West Virginia appreciates the im- 
portance of that in the operation of this 
body—I would like to as much as possi- 
ble protect the chairman and ranking 
member of the committee on bills. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I appreciate 
that. I respect the Senator for it. He does 
a great job of it. I am just interested in 
the Senate moving along as long as we 
have some time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Let us proceed as the 
Senator from West Virginia suggested. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Do the Senators all yield back 
time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, I yield back 
my time. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield back my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time has been yielded back. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of Mr, Maruras. (Putting the ques- 
tion.) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak in behalf of the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia and myself. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I will yield 
such time as the Senator may require 
out of my time. 

Mr, HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I want 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, and subcommittee 
chairman on our appropriations subcom- 
mittee, for leading the way. In fact, this 
is what really was intended on yester- 
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day when we were subjected to charges 
of a meat ax approach. Subsequent to 
our vote on yesterday we had been try- 
ing—but I can be more specific now— 
we went back down to a similar markup 
before the Appropriations Committee be- 
cause the appropriations leadership had 
admonished the Senator from Florida 
and myself that what really should be 
done is that the Senators should appear 
before the Appropriations Committee be- 
fore they came to the floor with a per- 
centage cut and tried to take it on an 
item-by-item basis on a matter. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Senate while 
the distinguished Senator is speaking— 
and I beg his pardon for the interruption. 
I think he is entitled to be heard. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank my colleague. 

We were admonished that we should 
go back to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and take it up on an item-by-item 
basis and not come to the floor by way of 
surprise with the meat ax approach of a 
percentage cut. 

So, Mr. President, we did that, and 
we have been trying to do it in other 
appropriations markups, but this is very 
fresh in memory. 

The HUD-space science appropria- 
tions bill was marked up and reported 
out. I do not have a committee report as 
it is yet to be printed, but in essence, 
it goes again some one-half billion dol- 
lars, approximately $600 million, over 
last year. Mind you, they emphasize this 
matter of budget estimate. The phrase- 
ology “budget estimate” does not give 
us a good guidepost however in this par- 
ticular arena because, after all, we came 
with a budget last year that the Senate 
had approved of somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of $268.7 billion and with other 
items went finally to about $278 or $279 
billion. 

The President then came in with a 
fiscal year 1975 budget of $305 billion, 
and at that amount, it is conceded that it 
is almost $12 billion over last year. 

The President said we ought to cut 
that by $5 billion, and many of us in this 
body, to really stop inflation, believe we 
ought to cut the budget back about $10 
billion. 

Specifically, the Senate itself has voted 
a $295 billion limitation. In order to ob- 
tain that, when we come to the floor with 
percentage cuts and they respond that 
they went below the budget estimate, let 
us remember that the budget estimate 
was a very extravagant figure, in our 
view, if one relates that to inflation. The 
fact is that—there is no need to recount 
financial history, but the first 5 years of 
this administration went $100 billion 
over revenue; a $100 billion deficit. So 
there is no real credibility, at least fiscal 
credibility, in the word or phrase “budget 
estimate.” 

We went back to the Committee on 
Appropriations having been duly ad- 
monished by the chairman of the budget 
committee, by the cheirman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi, the 
chairman of the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. The time allotted on the bill has 
expired and the Senate will now return 
to the consideration of S. 3641. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
as I understand it, the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA) is not yet ready to proceed on the 
measure that was pending before the 
appropriations bill was taken up. With 
his consent and the consent of other 
Senators, I ask unanimous consent that 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina may have 2 additional minutes 
to complete his statement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I appreciate it. It will 
take several more minutes. 

Mr. President, I have been given a 
correct figure. That HUD-Space Science 
figure is $483 million over last year, 
rather than the $600 million previously 
cited. 

We went back down to the Appropria- 
tions Committee with an amendment, 
a modest amendment, in the amount of 
$43.3 million, to the HUD bill. It amount- 
ed to a cut of $18.8 million from NASA, 
$8.2 million from the National Science 
Foundation, and $16.3 million from HUD. 
Mind you this is in the light of an in- 
crease in the bill of $483 million. 

On the first motion to cut the NASA 
budget, we were able to obtain the votes 
of five members. We were beaten 8 to 5. 
We had the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah (M. Moss) 
on space, which put us in a position of, 
frankly, not knowing in intimate detail 
what they wanted to say about space and 
supersonic materiel. 

The same was the case on the National 
Science Foundation. That was defeated 
by a vote of 8 to 8. On the HUD appro- 
priation, it was defeated again by a tie 
vote of 8 to 8. 

The point I am making now in the 
closing few moments—because I would 
like to obtain the floor again when 
we get back on the major part of the 
bill to complete my thoughts—is that 
we tried the item-by-item way: We do 
not come with the meat ax. It is next 
to impossible to come before the Senator 
from Arizona and debate supersonic ma- 
teriel and win the argument. It is next 
to impossible to come before the chair- 
man of the Space Committee and argue 
space as a budgetary member on the 
Committee on Appropriations and win 
the argument. They are going to prevail 
on the particular item. But in trying to 
get a grasp on this monster of inflation, 
how are we ever going to do it except on 
a percentage cut? 

I shall conclude for the moment, but 
I wish to speak again. The pending ques- 
tion is the 3 percent cut sponsored by the 
manager of the bill himself across the 
board in new budgetary authority. 

I say to the Senator from Florida, that 
would cut $101 million. We are already 
below the budget estimates, and this 3 
percent cut will cut us another $101 
million, which will be substantially less 
than we would have effectuated if we had 
prevailed with our 5 percent cut to the 
public works bill yesterday. 

I commend the Senator from West 
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Virginia on his leadership. If we can 
gain the support of other Senators on 
this particular procedure, we shall be 
giving a signal to the American people 
that we do not mean to go willynilly 
down the road in August, September, and 
October and give them only rhetoric, all 
the speeches, and TV appearances. We 
are in the catbird seat; we are in the 
Senate Chamber. Appropriations are be- 
ing passed now and, under the leader- 
ship, particularly in this measure, of the 
Senator from West Virginia, we mean to 
bring fiscal responsibility back into this 
Congress and not wait until next year 
for the budget committee to get its ap- 
pointments, get its assignments, get room 
space, hire consultants, hire experts, and 
hold hearings with the country in eco- 
nomic ruin. 

Mr. CHILES. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back for the 
moment to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. How much 
time does the Senator need? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CHILES. I wonder if the Senator 
from West Virginia would yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in complimenting the Senator from 
West Virginia on his amendment and 
the Senator from South Carolina, who, I 
know, is a cosponsor. I would certainly 
like to be a cosponsor of the amendment 
also. 

I think some of us have been crying out 
to try to get someone to do it a better 
way than we know how to do it. We were 
talking about doing it, and I am just so 
happy to see the leadership now taking 
up this measure, because the leadership 
has talked about inflation. Of course, all 
of us have talked about it, but now, I 
think, if we can get the Senate on 
record as doing something about it, that 
is going to give the people more hope and 
more confidence than anything in the 
world that can take place in the Govern- 
ment right now. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Florida may be added as a co- 
sponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield 1 min- 
ute or more to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator from West Virginia and re- 
quest I may be added as a cosponsor of 
the amendment, if there is no objection. 

It is clear to the Senator from Kansas 
that there is growing recognition in the 
Senate that cuts must be made. No one 
in this body has more respect for the Ap- 
propriations Committee and its leader- 
ship than does the junior Senator from 
Kansas. But there is this sincere demand 
for cuts in the Federal spending from the 
people all over America. I believe that 
now with this effort by the leadership 
of the majority party, we can be assured 
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of substantial cuts. This will demonstrate 
to the American people our concern in 
providing the leadership needed at this 
time. Cutting Federal spending is an ob- 
ligation, not just of the executive but of 
the legislative branch of this Govern- 
ment. 

If we are hoping for a $5 to $10 billion 
cut in Federal spending, this is certainly 
the time to start. Unfortunately, some of 
the bills have been passed, but perhaps 
between now and the time all the appro- 
priations measures are considered, fur- 
ther substantial cuts can be made and 
we will indicate to the American people 
that Congress means what it says about 
spending, that individual members un- 
derstand the importance of it. We are 
not scuttling the programs, just reducing 
the amount of expenditures on those 
programs at this time. 

I appreciate being added as a cospon- 
sor of the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) may be added as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I am 
really pleased to see this economy move 
in the Senate. As late as last year, one 
Member could add as much as $300 mil- 
lion in amendments on the floor of the 
Senate. I think it augurs well for the 
future, but I am wondering if the same 
percentage cut is going to be applied to 
the District of Columbia, to HEW, and 
to all other appropriations bills that 
might—— 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President. 


Mr. YOUNG. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. He 
would not yield to me yesterday, but 
I shall yield to him now. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The idea is to be 
realistic and sensible about this matter, 
not to meat ax. The question is, as the 
Senator said, going over the District of 
Columbia budget, that was not only sub- 
stantially below the estimates but below 
the outlays of 1974. So, if we can keep 
that kind of guideline, we are not going 
to need any percentage cuts. 

We are trying to apply some kind of 
measure to bring it back down to end 
up somewhat in the vicinity of $10 mil- 
lion when we get through. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think that it is the 
wrong procedure. I believe it would be 
better to use an item-by-item cut proce- 
dure. Both in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Senate I 
voted to cut the same items that the 
Senator from South Carolina objects to 
now, but we lost. I think I will go along 
with the 3 percent if there is no other 
way. I think it may accomplish some 
good by stopping all these amendments 
to add hundreds of millions on the Sen- 
ate floor as so often has been the case. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate may proceed for not to exceed an ad- 
te 10 minutes on the appropriation 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
Transportation went into each item care- 
fully, conducted adequate hearings, and 
brought a bill to the floor, after its ap- 
proval by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which reduces the administration’s 
budget request by $286 million in total. 

I personally would never offer an 
amendment making an  across-the- 
board cut in any other appropriation bill 
because I feel that when the chairman 
and the ranking member bring an ap- 
propriation bill to the floor they have 
the responsibility for the bill over which 
they have worked. 

It has been their time and their ef- 
fort that have gone into the molding and 
shaping of the bill. While any Senator 
has that right, to offer an amendment 
to make an across-the-board cut, I have 
never felt that was my responsibility on 
another chairman’s bill. But this is the 
bill for which I have responsibility as 
chairman of the subcommittee. There- 
fore, I feel that I can, in good conscience, 
offer this amendment. I feel that we must 
begin to exercise reasonable restraint 
upon ourselves. 

Middle-income families cannot send 
their children to college because of the 
increase in cost of education. Elderly 
citizens are eating dog food in many 
instances, according to news reports, be- 
cause they cannot afford the spiraling 
costs that are concomitant to the rap- 
id inflation that is not only affecting this 
country’s economy, but also other econ- 
omies throughout the world. 

I therefore believe, Mr. President, that 
we who talk about economy are going 
to have to do something about it, and I 
believe that Congress has the respon- 
sibility to lead the way, inasmuch as, in 
this Senator’s judgment, the executive 
branch is not pointing the way. 

I believe that out of a total budget 
request of over $3 billion—and that is 
$3 for every minute since Jesus Christ 
was born—the Department of Transpor- 
tation can absorb an additional reduc- 
tion from the budget request of what 
would amount to something like $100 
million. 

I feel, Mr. President, not only that it 
is my right, as it is any Senator’s right, 
but I think it is my responsibility and 
my duty, as chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, to offer this amendment, believ- 
ing that if it is sustained in conference, 
it will not impair the Department of 
Transportation’s programs, but that the 
Department will have ample funds re- 
maining for its programs and its proj- 
ects, all of which I am personally inter- 
ested in, from the standpoint of their 
impact upon my own State. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. I wanted to ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If the Senator 
will withhold that, I am going to ask for 
them after I have a chance to modify my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, if I may now yield the 
floor, I would hope that the Senator from 
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Colorado, who has an amendment, could 
call it up at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending amendment and the committee 
amendment, be laid aside temporarily, 
that the Senator from Colorado may 
offer his—— 

Mr. CASE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to inquire whether there is 
still a half-hour in opposition to the 
Byrd amenment, if it still exists. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is still 15 minutes remaining 
in opposition to the Byrd amendment. 
There are 30 seconds remaining for Mr. 
BYRD. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask that the 
time in opposition to the amendment be 
controlled by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, even though he probably does not 
oppose it. 

Mr. CASE. He just wants to talk. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a series of amendments. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendments. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I ask 
that further reading of the amendments 
be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 18, lines 11 and 12, delete 
“$48,130,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$58,750,000”. 

On page 18, line 12 delete “$44,880,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof $55,500,000”. 

On page 25, line 16, delete ‘$1,698,250,000”" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$1,708,870,000”. 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, the 
amendments I have sent to the desk are 
on behalf of myself and my distinguished 
colleague (Mr. DoMINIcK). 

What the amendments would do would 
be to add $10.6 million to the appropria- 
tions bill for the purpose of carrying out 
certain test work at a facility for mass 
transit to be located in the city of Broom- 
field, outside the city of Denver, Colo. 


Mr. President, in fiscal 1973, $2.8 mil- 
lion was spent in developing technology. 
An estimated additional $2.8 million was 
spent in fiscal 1974 in developing the 
technology. These funds are to build a 
test system, a demonstration or pilot 
plant, if you wish, to see if this method 
of moving people by mass transit works. 

I am told that foreign companies are 
engaged in the manufacture of this par- 
ticular type of system. I know that six 
domestic companies have submitted bids 
for the test facility. 

I would suggest Mr. President, that 
we would be pound foolish and penny- 
wise to throw the research and develop- 
ment money down the drain and not go 
forward with this test. Granted, it may 
not work, but hopefully it will. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia, the floor manager of the bill. 
I understand my colleague has discussed 
this amendment with the distinguished 
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Senator from New Jersey, the ranking 
minority member. 

I would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, Sena- 
ator HASKELL and I submit this cmend- 
ment to restore the funds that were de- 
leted for automated personal rapid 
transit—PRT—systems. We are asking 
that the $10,620,000 be restored so that 
the Department of Transportation can 
move ahead in the development of ad- 
vanced transit technology for intermedi- 
ate density cities. ; 

During the last 10 years, U.S. industry 
has invested considerable technological 
resources and sizable sums of its own 
moneys to develop modern automated 
transit systems. This industry invest- 
ment is considerably larger than that of 
the Federal Government. If industry is 
to continue its development of these 
systems it is critical that the Federal 
Government continue the PRT programs 
and that it provide sufficient funds to 
give the needed stimulus for private in- 
vestment. 

The Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration—UMTA—has requested 
these funds for phase II of the Broom- 
field, Colo., project during fiscal year 
1975. Last year the funds for phase I 
were approved. 

UMTA has issued a request for pro- 
posals for the first phase of the Broom- 
field project, and is presently evaluating 
six submissions. From these, three con- 
tractors will be asked to complete phase 
I studies for not less than $500,000 each. 
One of these three phase I contractors is 
then to be selected on a competitive basis 
to proceed with phase II, which involves 
final design, construction and testing of 
the selected system. Each of the contrac- 
tors selected for phase I will have to 
supplement that $500,000 UMTA pay- 
ment by at least as much funding from 
his own resources if he wants to compete 
effectively. The manufacturers who sub- 
mitted proposals for phase I are appar- 
ently willing to commit substantial sums 
of their own funding to phase I if they 
believe that they have a good chance of 
being selected for the phase II design, 
construction and testing. 

The Colorado Regional Transportation 
District—PRT—has under study the 
suitability of a PRT system following a 
public mandate that the potential of 
such a technology to meet the needs of 
all sectors of the population be examined 
carefully. It is my feeling that the 
Broomfield project could provide a 
unique opportunity for a combined pub- 
lic and private investment in the ad- 
vancement of mass transit technology. 

Energy shortages and stringent envi- 
ronmental regulations underline the im- 
portance of an increased national com- 
mitment to the development of modern 
public transit systems rather than reduc- 
tions in the already modest appropria- 
tions for these purposes. The ever- 
increasing costs of operating bus systems 
also provide a powerful incentive for the 
Federal Government, at the same time it 
begins to provide operating support, to 
also move ahead with the further devel- 
opment of automated transit systems 
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which can reduce operating costs sub- 
stantially. 

This is an opportunity for government 
and industry to join together in realistic 
and timely steps to provide well-planned 
and fully tested modern transit systems 
for our cities. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to restore the $10,620,000 request 
for phase II of the high performance 
PRT project which is scheduled for con- 
struction near Broomfield, Colo. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have discussed this amendment with 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Has- 
KELL). I would be willing to take it to 
conference. I think there is merit in it. 

If my distinguished colleague on the 
other side of the aisle (Mr. Case) would 
address himself to it, and if he is willing 
to accept the amendment, I would also 
accept it. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President. the chair- 
man has indicated correctly that we have 
discussed this matter, and we are willing 
jointly to take it to conference as it is 
jointly proposed by the Senator and his 
colleague from Colorado. Mr. Dominick 
also has spoken with us about the matter. 
It is deserving of going to conference. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. How much is in this 
proposal? 

Mr. HASKELL. $10.6 million. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. For what purpose? 

Mr. HASKELL. For carrying out a test 
and demonstration facility on a method 
of moving people by mass transit. 

I stress to the Senator from South 
Carolina that in the 2 years just passed, 
a total of $5.6 million has been spent in 
research and development. 

I further point out to my colleague 
from South Carolina that this is a test 
facility. Unless this demonstraton test 
facility is built, we will have dumped the 
research and development money already 
expended. 

I also point out to my colleague from 
South Carolina that European countries 
and manufacturers are moving in this 
direction; that already we have bids 
from domestic manufacturers to build 
this test facility. In view of the crying 
need for mass transit and new ways of 
moving people, it seems to me highly de- 
sirable that this measure be accepted. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Of course, I would 
defer to the manager of the bill, because 
he is leading the way to try to cut back. 
It seems that a test facility would be of 
a nature that could be withheld for a 
year, in light of the inflation, would it 
not? Would it really waste all the re- 
search and development? Could not the 
$10 million be withheld? These are the 
kinds of things that run the budget up 
millions upon millions. 

Mr. HASKELL. I say to the Senator 
that anything can be deferred. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. And in that spirit, 
does not the Senator think we should? 

Mr. HASKELL. In this case, I think we 
would lose the momentum. I know that 
if we turn this down in Congress, man- 
ufacturers in this country are going to 
lose interest completely. It is going to 
be a signal from Congress that we are 
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not interested in this particular thing. 
Companies in West Europe will con- 
tinue; and if this system comes to frui- 
tion, we are going to find ourselves in 
this country buying the equipment from 
foreign countries, which I do not think is 
a desired result. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. If the Senator will 
yield further, the idea is not that we are 
disinterested; but there is an overall, 
overriding interest in trying to arrest 
this mammoth monstrosity, inflation. 

I do not want to be picayune or be- 
labor the point. I am sorry that I cannot 
support the proposal, because I think 
this is the kind of thing that can be 
withheld—not as a signal that we are 
disinterested, but because of and in the 
light of inflation as we see it. 

Mr. HASKELL. I concur with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina as to the need 
to curb expenditures, and I intend to 
support fully the amendment proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. But the Senator from South 
Carolina, himself, said that we must 
pick and choose. With the crying need 
for mass transit and the urgency of the 
problem, in the light of many things, 
particularly the energy crisis, environ- 
mental considerations, and the like, as I 
said earlier, I think we would be penny- 
wise and pound foolish to defer this. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
is the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey willing to accept the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the opin- 
ion of the Senator from New Jersey, in 
discussion with his colleague, the Sena- 
tor from Alaska, is that this matter 
should go to conference. In that, he is 
supported, as I said earlier, by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the 
colleague of the sponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHEs). Do Senators yield back their 
time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now resume consideration of S. 
3641. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate temporarily lay that measure aside 
for an additional 2 minutes and that the 
Senate return to the consideration of 
the transportation appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the names 
of my distinguished colleagues, Senator 
RANDOLPH; the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT) ; the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn); the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya); 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON); the distinguished 
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Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
BYRD, Jr.); and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. DoMENIcI) be 
added as cosponsors of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I now modify my amendment by strik- 
ing the figure “3 percent” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the figure “3.5 percent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I will yield in 
a moment. 

I just wish to state that I do this be- 
cause the Senate has just accepted two 
amendments from the floor, adding $1.6 
million, on an amendment by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Marutas), and 
$10,620,000, on an amendment by the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL). 
In other words, the Senate, by its action, 
has just added a total, by way of these 
two amendments, of $12,220,000. 

The additional one-half percent cut, 
by which I have modified my amend- 
ment, will more than absorb the amount 
which has just been added by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. As the man- 
ager of the bill, I have accepted, and 
the Senate has adopted, two amendments 
adding $12,220,000 to the bill. If we are 
going to continue to offer amendments 
on the floor and adopt them, then I think 
the percentage across the board should 
take into consideration that fact. So my 
modification will more than do that. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I add 
the fact that we do not have the Coast 
Guard authorization that passed the 
Senate. The committee reported some 
$17 million in authorization in the pres- 
ent bill—and I speak now to my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from West 
Virginia, the manager of the bill—$15 
million for jet aircraft. I have always 
questioned the use of jet aircraft by the 
Coast Guard, particularly after I saw it 
in New Delhi, India, with the Secretary. 
I wondered how far our coast really 
extended, with respect to the continental 
United States. I say that affectionately 
with respect to former Secretary Volpe. 
I served with him as a fellow governor. 
The idea is that not many coasts can be 
guarded with jet aircraft. 

With respect to adding some $15 mil- 
lion for jet aircraft, perhaps the man- 
ager of the bill would also try to pare 
down that difference in a markup, as we 
will try to cut that authorization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may delay for 1 additional minute the 
return to the consideration of the meas- 
ure which is being handled by Mr. Mon- 
TOYA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the total amount represented by my 
amendment now would be a reduction of 
$119,078,225, and that takes into consid- 
eration the additions of the two amend- 
ments accepted on the floor already to- 
day. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
each day we are reminded—grimly re- 
minded—of the economic bind into 
which inflation has thrown millions of 
Americans. Citizens watch helplessly as 
their savings fall short by 4, 5, or 6 per- 
cent from keeping pace with inflation. 
For countless numbers of middle-income 
wages earners, the result is that the 
dream of a college education for their 
children has all but vanished. 

The situation is even worse for fixed- 
income Americans. These citizens—older 
persons, mostly—have been forced to 
eat dog food, according to newspaper ac- 
counts, because their incomes have not 
increased, while the price of food has 
skyrocketed. 

As the elected Representatives of the 
people, we have a very serious responsi- 
bility to control inflation; and, in this 
regard, I feel the Senate has compiled 
an admirable record. Over the past 5 
years, the Senate has reduced the Presi- 
dent's appropriations budget request by 
$23 billion. Obviously, that effort must 
continue. 

Thus, I have proposed this amendment 
that would result in an across-the-board 
reduction of 3.5 percent in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Appropriations 
bill. The dollar savings of the percentage 
cut would amount to $119,078,225. 

The Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation, which I chair, 
went into each item in the Department 
budget request in considerable detail. 
And after hearings on the various re- 
quests, we reduced the budget authority 
by $154,988,552 below what the President 
had asked for. I would like to commend 
my colleagues on the subcommittee for 
their diligence in scrutinizing the Presi- 
dent’s budget requests for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and for the re- 
sponsibility they showed in helping me 
to cut it by $155 million. 

Beyond that substantial reduction, 
however, I believe that, in view of the 
spiraling inflation currently jeopardiz- 
ing the standards of living of all Amer- 
icans, the Department of Transportation 
can absorb a further cut. The additional 
reduction of 3.5 percent, or $119,078,225, 
could serve as an example to other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to tighten 
their belts—or the Senate will tighten 
them, And it will show the people of the 
United States—the people we serve—that 
the Senate recognizes that it has no more 
important responsibility than controlling 
the inflation that poses so grave a threat 
to their economic well-being. 

I am pleased that many of my col- 
leagues have asked to cosponsor my 
amendment. I welcome their support. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I promised the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
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Stevens) that I would first yield to him. 
I ask unanimous consent that we remain 
on the appropriations bill 3 minutes, 2 
minutes of which I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska, a member of my subcom- 
mittee, and 1 minute to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I wanted 
some time on this measure. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There will be 
more time on the measure, I say to my 
good friend from Georgia. We do have an 
obligation first to return to the measure 
that is being managed by Mr. MONTOYA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, my good 
friend from West Virginia knows that I 
have great regard for him as chairman 
of the committee. He worked quite hard 
on this bill. 

I would like to ask, as I read the 
amendment now offered by the Senator 
from West Virginia, he seeks to reduce 
the subcommittee bill by 342 percent, or 
reduce the budget estimate by 31⁄2 per- 
cent, which is it? 

I would think we would get credit for 
the fact that we pared down this amount 
by $154,988,000, and that people are try- 
ing to seek to cut from the budget one 
thing, but can we not get credit for those 
things we have already forgone? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The 344 per- 
cent would apply to the amount in the 
bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. A reduction from the 
amount already—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. A reduction 
from the amount of budget authority 
reported to the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. I hope my good friend 
will not mind if I take him on on this 
later. I feel strongly that you cannot 
build a bridge 342 percent short of get- 
ting to the other side. I am one who does 
not believe the current penchant for cut- 
ting the budget will have anything to do 
with inflation. It is the interest rate that 
is destroying this country, not the fact 
that we are trying to meet the needs of 
the country. 

I am sure my good friend knows we are 
seeking to express what we are trying 
to do. 

The President, I am told, does not have 
one clout, but he makes a 15-minute 
speech and everyone is running to the 
Hill to cut the budget. For 3 years we 
have given the President millions and 
millions of dollars more than he wanted 
and now we are going to cut—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I applaud and salute the Senator 
from West Virginia for taking the initia- 
tive to recommend a reduction of 3% 
percent in the appropriations bill 
brought in by him on behalf of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

It is the first time that has ever been 
done in recent years in the Senate. I 
think it is a hopeful sign, I think it will 
be very helpful as other appropriation 
bills are considered. 

I support his proposal and I commend 
the able Senator from West Virginia and 
I salute him. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Virginia. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1965 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will now resume the considera- 
tion of S. 3641, which the clerk will re- 
port. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 3641) to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 to 
extend the authorizations for a three-year 
period, and for other purposes. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
glad to join with the chairman of the 
subcommittee in calling up S. 3641, the 
bill extending the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act and authorizing 
a new economic adjustment program. 

I would like to acknowledge the time 
Senator Montoya has given this legisla- 
tion and his efforts to write a construc- 
tive transition bill. I pay tribute also to 
the chairman of the full committee, Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH, for his leadership in this 
field since 1965 and before, and the in- 
terest and work of Senator BAKER, our 
ranking minority member of the full 
committee, and that of all members of 
the committee. 

The bill represents the cooperative ef- 
fort of the majority and minority mem- 
bers of our committee, together with the 
administration, to secure a workable 
transition of EDA activities. I believe 
there is general agreement that some ex- 
tension is necessary until the Congress, 
working with the Department of Com- 
merce and the executive branch, can 
write a realistic follow-on program. 

Earlier this year I was joined by sev- 
eral members of the committee in intro- 
ducing the administration’s bill, S. 3041, 
recommending a 1-year extension of ex- 
isting EDA programs while phasing in a 
new alternative economic adjustment 
program. 

During the past several months, Agency 
Officials have met with the committee 
staff to discuss existing programs and 
directions for future legislation. I hope 
this dialog will continue in the year 
ahead as the committee continues con- 
sideration of this legislation. 

In its proposal and subsequent testi- 
mony before the committee, the admin- 
istration recommended more flexibility 
and a greater role and responsibility for 
the States in these programs. I commend 
Senator Montoya for including these as 
part of the bill he introduced on June 13, 
and I am pleased the committee bill pro- 
poses new initiatives in this direction. 

Section 302 of the committee bill au- 
thorizes a new planning program to as- 
sist States in undertaking overall State 
economic development planning. Exist- 
ing EDA planning activities have focused 
on the local level and the multicounty 
economic development districts. The pro- 
vision of State planning funds is an im- 
portant addition to existing planning ac- 
tivities and I am certain many States 
will take advantage of the program to in- 
crease their capability to address overall 
development needs of the State. 
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The bill, which also includes planning 
assistance for cities and sub-State plan- 
ning and development organizations, pro- 
vides for coordination of the planning 
undertaken by these various levels. The 
States, I believe, are going to have to be 
involved in a much more important way 
in planning and coordination if we in- 
tend to make this a more comprehen- 
sive program. 

In addition to planning funds, title 
III authorizes grants which the States 
may use to fund projects on a “first dol- 
lar” basis, or to supplement economic 
development projects under titles I, II, 
and IV of the act. As introduced, S. 3641 
authorizes grants for the States to sup- 
plement projects approved by EDA under 
title I of the act, the public works grant 
program. The committee strengthened 
this provision, giving the States more 
flexibility in the use of the funds. 

Inclusion of these two significant pro- 
visions is a step toward bringing the 
States more meaningfully into the eco- 
nomic development activities assisted 
under this act and will improve our eco- 
nomic development efforts. 

Title IX of the bill recommends a ver- 
sion of the administration's economic 
adjustment program to assist States and 
communities experiencing, or about to 
experience, economic dislocations due to 
severe economic changes, particularly 
those created by Federal actions, such as 
base closings. The adjustment program 
is to permit a quick, flexible response in 
these areas before, rather than after, the 
dislocation becomes so severe that the 
area suffers high levels of unemploy- 
ment, falling incomes, and the effects of 
a depressed economy. 

In order to best meet the particular 
adjustment needs of an area, the title 
authorizes a wide range of programs— 
including public facilities where needed, 
incentives to the private sector to stimu- 
late alternative or expanded employment 
opportunities, and worker retraining and 
relocation. The transition period will 
provide the committee experience with 
this new concept and an opportunity to 
study the feasibility of this approach. 

As pointed out in the supplemental 
views which I filed with Senator BAKER, 
and which appear on page 31 of the com- 
mittee report, there are three points in 
the bill which I believe endanger con- 
tinuation of the EDA programs and 
which I cannot support. These three pro- 
visions are the mandatory unemploy- 
ment compensation program in title IX, 
the 25 percent required spending for the 
public works impact program, and the 2- 
year term of the extension. In a letter 
dated July 19, the administration clearly 
stated its opposition to these three provi- 
sions of the Senate bill and indicated it 
would veto legislation if these sections 
remained part of the bill. 

In committee I offered amendments to 
correct each of these items, and I am 
pleased that the Senate has today 
adopted my amendments. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) 
has today been in touch with us, ex- 
pressing his concern that cities will share 
equitably in the 302 planning funds and 
in the title IX grants. I ask unanimous 
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consent that a statement prepared by 
Senator Tarr be included in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be included in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR TAFT 

I have been concerned that in including 
States as eligible recipients for planning and 
program grants for the first time, the States 
might absorb all or most of the funds in the 
program. 

Cities are also eligible for direct grants, as 
are sub-state planning and development or- 
ganizations and economic development dis- 
tricts. I recognize that in some cases the 
State level may be the most appropriate one 
to receive funding. However, I also recog- 
nize that some of the most serious need for 
jobs and the most serious economic prob- 
lems are in the cities. The problems of the 
industrial centers will not wait while we 
educate the states to problems the cities 
have been living with for years. I am acutely 
aware that many cities have long dealt with 
the problems caused by dwindling economic 
development, lack of diversification in in- 
dustry and marginal industry shutdowns 
causing massive unemployment. In our ef- 
forts to strengthen our economy by mount- 
ing a program to rebuild our industrial 
cities, we must invite into this effort the 
communities that are the industrial cen- 
ters. 

The State of Ohio's performance on fund- 
ing municipal sewage projects in which 
Ohio was the last State in the union to have 
a priority list approved has given me seri- 
ous reservations about putting an inexperi- 
enced State agency between the Federal 
Government and the cities. 

It is my understanding that although this 
bill (S. 3641, The Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act Amendments of 
1974) does not restrict money for State ap- 
plicants by percentage, the ratio of State 
funding to all Federal funding under the 
Title III planning grants will be upheld, 
even if the full authorization is not appro- 
priated. 

In addition, I understand that under Title 
IX of the bill, the Committee rejected a 
plan to make block grants to the States, 
thereby insuring that States are not to act 
as pass-through agents for local assistance. 


Mr, MONTOYA. Mr. President, I have 
read the statement of the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr), and I understand his 
concern. The amendments to title IIT 
provide new funding and direction for ec- 
onomic development planning by States 
and by cities, counties, and development 
districts. While the bill provides that up 
to $15,000,000 of the total $75,000,000 
authorized for planning may be used to 
assist States, it is the intention of the 
committee that whatever funds are actu- 
ally appropriated under this authoriza- 
tion be allocated between assistance to 
States and assistance to other levels of 
government, in a manner which reflects 
the proportions contained in the author- 
ization. 

The committee feels strongly that 
State economic development planning 
should be encouraged and supported with 
significant appropriations under this new 
authority. Funds must be made available, 
however, to support economic develop- 
ment planning efforts of cities and other 
units of local governments. The commit- 
tee does not intend and will not coun- 
tenance any attempt to shift all these 
new economic development planning 
funds to the States. 
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Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I agree. 
The committee is aware of the possibil- 
ity raised by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tarr), that the States conceivably could 
absorb all or most of the appropriated 
funds under these two provisions, leay- 
ing little support for local planning and 
programs. 

The title IX adjustment program, as 
first proposed by the administration, was 
a block grant to the State for adjustment 
activities. The committee did not support 
the block grant approach, and in section 
903 of the bill explicitly authorizes the 
Secretary to make grants directly to any 
eligible recipients in an area experienc- 
ing an adjustment problem. 

Except for the unemployment compen- 
sation payments—which the committee 
believes should be administered through 
the existing unemployment insurance 
system to avoid duplicative and costly 
administration—grants made under this 
title shall be made to “any appropriate 
eligible recipient capable of carrying out 
such purpose.” 

On page 13 of its report, the commit- 
tee makes clear its intent that States 
are not to be the sole recipient of grant 
funds under the title IX. The report lan- 
guage reads: 

In the Administration’s adjustment pro- 
posal earlier this year (S. 3041), a regional 
administrator was to be appointed by the 
President to approve adjustment plans sub- 
mitted by the States, which would receive 
block grants for adjustment purposes. The 
Committee rejected that arrangement as did 
the House. States may be applicants but are 
not intended as a pass-through for local 
assistance. Unemployment compensation, of 
course, is properly a State function, but other 
means of assistance in adjustment situations 
may more properly be provided to or through 
local units of government. 


Our chief concern is that adjustment 
programs be planned and carried out at 
the most appropriate levels. 

The two sections discussed by Sena- 
tor Tarr are new programs, and I am 
sure the committee will carefully follow 
their implementation. We appreciate 
having the benefits of Senator Tart’s 
judgment on this matter, giving us an 
opportunity to make clear our intention. 
He is a thoughtful and careful legislative 
workman. 

Mr. President, the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Public 
Works is necessarily absent today, but 
has devoted keen interest and attention 
to this legislation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Baker's statement be 
included in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HOWARD H. BAKER, JR. 

Since 1965 and before, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works has taken initiatives in, 
and pursued the continuing development of, 
federal assistance to distressed areas, regional 
planning within states and between states 
for economic development, and the establish- 
ment of structures for more effective coopera- 
tion between levels of government and differ- 
ent agencies of government. The Chairman 
of this Committee, Senator Randolph of West 
Virginia, has long made this subject one of 
his chief interests. It has been a privilege for 
me to work with him in recent years. 

I am very glad that our Committee has 
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brought forward, and is today recommending 
to the Senate, an extension of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965. Credit is due the chairman of the 
Economic Development subcommittee (Mr. 
Montoya), and also in large degree to its 
ranking minority member Senator Jim Mc- 
Clure, who has applied himself to the diffi- 
cult practical problems presented with his 
usual competence, diligence, and responsible 
attention to vital detail. 

I want to mention also the spirit of co- 
operation which has sustained our work with 
representatives of the Executive Branch 
which must administer this program, and 
who have the wisdom gained from practical 
experience and the exercise of responsibility. 
Senator McClure and I were pleased, as I 
know were the Chairmen of the full Com- 
mittee and Subcommittee, with our confer- 
ences earlier this year—directed toward 
making the best use of the EDA and Title 
V authorities, towards joining in an effort to 
improve these programs, and toward achiev- 
ing a better working relationship in the ex- 
ecution of the all-too-numerous programs 
and agencies, planning and implementing 
bodies. I hope very much that the three re- 
maining obstacles to full Administration 
support for this measure will be removed by 
the Senate today, so that these useful pro- 
grams may continue without interruption. 

Mr. President, the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965 which the 
bill before us today modifies and extends, 
like the Appalachian Development Act which 
preceded it, was directed to the needs of 
areas of this country that were left behind 
during our natural growth—for the benefit 
of families and communities less fortunate- 
ly situated in the stream of what we are 
pleased to call progress. They deserved our 
attention then, and they are entitled to it 
today and tomorrow. 

I make this point because I am somewhat 
concerned that our national objectives and 
goals may become obscured or shift too 
swiftly with the changing moods and tem- 
pers of the times. As new challenges arise— 
energy, environment, inflation, international 
interdependence—we must relate them to 
the existing and continuing problems which 
they may affect, but which they do not sup- 
plant. 

We still have distressed areas in this 
country. We still have problems of poverty. 
We still have challenges of equity. The basic 
needs of all for education, health, a decent 
livelihood, hope for the future, and trust 
in the present functioning of our system— 
all remain. I hope very much that this meas- 
ure, although a modest step, will become a 
useful part of our total effort toward a 
standard of living and the quality of life we 
seek for all. 

Much remains to be done. I do not contend 
that the provisions of this bill alone pro- 
vide any large advance or spectacular new 
solution to the problems of low income and 
high unemployment. In fact, I notice that 
the trend for several years has been to 
broaden the scope of legislative authority, 
but to restrict the funds available to im- 
plement those authorities. Assuredly, this is 
& time for greater care in the commitment 
of funds—public and private. It is a time for 
selectivity, and for the determination of 
sound priorities; our development objectives 
should be directed towards the best use of our 
resources—material and human. I believe 
there is some risk of dissipating our efforts 
over too broad a field, and thereby losing the 
advantage of a focused and sustained effort. 

I hope that the future work of our Com- 
mittee and others will also address this 
broader outlook. For if our legislative pur- 
poses are broad in scope and scale, the pro- 
grams must be adequately funded to he ef- 
fective. Similarly, if we find it necessary— 
as I believe we will—to hold down levels of 
public spending, we must take in hand the 
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consequent responsibility of more precisely 
defining our immediate objectives. 

I look forward to continuing my interest 
in this field, While these remarks may be 
somewhat theoretical and philosophical, I 
know from experience the practical and di- 
rect benefits which have flowed to people 
and communities in my own state of Ten- 
nessee, and other states, from EDA projects, 
from the related efforts which these pro- 
jects have stimulated, and from the co- 
operative organization and leadership which 
they have encouraged. 

I support the Committee bill as amended, 
and urge its adoption by the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Public Works 
be discharged from further consideration 
of H.R. 14883 and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
state the bill by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 14883) to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to extend the authorizations for a two- 
year period, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I now 
move to strike all after the enacting 
clause of H.R. 14883 and that the full text 
of the Senate bill, S. 3641, as amended, 
be inserted in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I want to 
commend and thank the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico, the manager 
of the bill, and also the Senator from 
Idaho who is handling it on our side, for 
their cooperation with me and with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) who had 
an interest in the bill which was un- 
known to them and which was unknown 
to me until the last moment. 

I understand that the matter that he 
was interested in has been discussed and 
he is satisfied, and I will indicate that for 
the Recorp at this point. 

Iam glad that the bill is proceeding to 
passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
bei and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill (H.R. 14883) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate post- 
pone action on S. 3641 indefinitely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I now 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to table. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Senate now return to the 
consideration of the transportation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 15405) making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from New Jersey has 15 
minutes remaining on the pending mat- 
ter. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, as I think 
we all understand, this initiative on the 
part of the chairman presented itself 
only this morning. The first we had 
heard about this proposed cut was this 
morning. 

I think it is a fine gesture and I do 
not expect to oppose it, but I would like 
to discuss it with the chairman a bit be- 
cause there are some things in here that 
are quite troublesome. 

For instance, Amtrak. It is my under- 
standing that the House cut Amtrak 
from $143 to $125 million before the 
whole budget was stricken on a point of 
order. I understand if Amtrak is cut an- 
other $4.3 million under the Byrd 
amendment, it will end up around $130 
million, which may not be enough to 
get through until the supplemental. 

It looks as though the Amtrak deficit 
may go to $200 million this year. 

I wonder whether, because of the im- 
portance of Amtrak, we might not ex- 
cept the Amtrak appropriation from the 
Byrd amendment. 

I know that to make any exception of 
this sort may begin a nibbling away proc- 
ess which will destroy the whole pur- 
pose that the Senator from West Virginia 
seeks to accomplish. 

I wish we might discuss that a little 
bit because the Senator from Alaska and 
I went through this bill very carefully. 
I think it is just a question of what we 
want to do here. 

If the figure to be cut was an overall 
figure and could be allocated between 
agencies by means of transfer author- 
ity or other power, that would be one 
thing. We would like to get the Sen- 
ator’s view as to where we are going to 
be on some of these very important proj- 
ects and programs that perhaps ought 
not to be cut at all. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I think the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey has raised a pertinent ques- 
tion. 

Amtrak operates in my State, and I 
am as interested in this Amtrak appro- 
priation as I am interested in any other 
item of the bill. As a matter of fact, I 
am more interested in that item than in 
many of the other items of the bill from 
the standpoint of its effect on my own 
State and the constituents whom I rep- 
resent. 

However, I fear that if we start mak- 
ing exceptions here, as the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey has recognized, 
we will have difficulty in drawing the 
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line anywhere, because there are other 
items of particular interest to various 
Senators, and if we were to make an ex- 
ception in this one instance, I think we 
would be opening a Pandora’s box. 

I would hope we could take this to 
conference with a clean-cut reduction. 
There is, in all probability, some areas 
of the DOT's budget which have some 
fat in them, while there may be other 
areas which are operating at pretty close 
to a bare-bones budget. I would imagine 
that could be the case. But in the con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives, I think we could discuss this mat- 
ter again, and if it be the collective judg- 
ment of the conference, certain adjust- 
ments could be made. In the meantime, 
I think we would have an opportunity to 
contact the Department of Transporta- 
tion and find out again where it could 
best accept this kind of reduction, and 
we could go to the conference with that 
additional information in mind. 

I hope that the distinguished Senator 
will accept that as a reasonable way of 
approach, and that he will not press now 
for an exception. 

Mr. CASE. I do accept it. I support the 
purpose of this amendment and the ob- 
jective it is presented to accomplish. I 
am reassured by the Senator’s assurance 
that we may deal with individual items 
that require full funding in the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That would 
be within the province of the conference. 

Mr. CASE. I do not mean that there is 
any assurance on any particular item, 
but that this is a possibility. In fact, we 
intend to do just that, because, as the 
Senator from Alaska earlier said very 
cogently, you cannot build 95 percent of 
a bridge, you have to build the bridge all 
the way. Or, as they used to say in the 
old days—the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is too young to remember this— 
“You cannot make two jumps from a 
ferryboat to the shore.” 

In other words, you have to have all 
you need to have for certain projects, 
or you do not have any project at all; 
and we must be sure that this is done. 

Here is one of the many technical ques- 
tions that it is very difficult to deal with 
on the floor. It is pointed out with re- 
spect to Amtrak that the House deferred 
action and had nothing in the bill and 
that we would put $138 million in after 
this cut; however, if this cut goes 
through, will we be limited to dealing 
on the basis of zero to $138 million 
rather than the $143 million in the com- 
mittee report? Will there be no chance 
for funding that particular item at any 
amount more than what we finally put 
in the bill? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. In my judg- 
ment, the conference would be limited 
to the two extremes, between the meas- 
ure as passed by the House and the 
measure as ultimately passed by the Sen- 
ate. But this will only be a reduction 
of a little more than $4 million or $5 
million in the Amtrak budget, and if 
they cannot live with that, there will 
be a supplemental appropriation bill 
coming along later, and the committee, 
Iam sure, would be reasonable and would 
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listen to such request as may be made 
by the appropriate authority. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, we are deal- 
ing here in an area in which symbols have 
probably as much importance as facts. 
Generally I would say this is not the way 
to do it, but it is particularly desirable 
for us in Congress to evidence a concern 
about inflation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I shall be happy to yield in 
a moment, I hope we do not get into this 
kind of a mare’s nest, or whatever may 
be the proper word, on other occasions, 
because that is just not the right way 
to do this thing. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I understand the time 
is controlled. May I ask how much time 
remains under the control of the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CASE. I have 6 minutes in opposi- 
tion? I think that is all the time on the 
bill; I believe time on the amendment 
has been exhausted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
time remaining on the bill. The Senator 
has 6 minutes remaining on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE. I yield the Senator such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. I want to join him in register- 
ing concern about the way this amend- 
ment is presented. 

I am very concerned about what a 
meat-ax, across-the-board cut can do in 
some areas of Government affected by 
this appropriations bill. 

For example, in the Great Lakes area 
the Coast Guard is very important. In 
my view, the Coast Guard, year after 
year, has been underfunded to carry out 
its important safety missions. I am dis- 
turbed and concerned to note that the 
committee has already cut below the ad- 
ministration’s budget request for the 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I did not 
want to interrupt the Senator from 
Michigan because he was making a point 
that was required to be developed as an 
entirety. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield myself 
5 minutes on the bill. 

I want to make this point. I agree with 
his comments on the amendment. Al- 
though I think I shall vote for it on the 
balance of symbolic values and meaning, 
I do not think I should let rest his sug- 
gestion that the committee, in its work 
in bringing the bill to the floor, cut safe- 
ty measures in any way improperly. 

I think we did the right thing. Al- 
though in many cases these are figures 
which are less than the budget requests, 
I think in all cases relating to safety 
measures they are higher than the House 
figure, and represent all the restoration 
requested by the administrative agencies. 

As to whether the additional cuts to 
be made as a result of the Byrd amend- 
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ment will cut into the bone and muscle of 
these programs, that is another question 
and one properly raised. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I see the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Srevens) on his feet, and 
I have some appreciation for the impor- 
tance of the Coast Guard to his area. 
Perhaps he might wish to comment on 
what I have said. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if I may 
just explain the time situation. I have 
used all the time in opposition to the 
amendment. I haye yielded myself 5 
minutes for this purpose, and I yield 
myself such additional time as necessary 
to yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

In response to the Senator from Michi- 
gan, it is true that this budget is still 
$2.5 million below the budget estimate 
for 1975 for the Coast Guard. We have 
restored the sum of the money that was 
asked for, $300,000 and 18 positions for 
the New York area, and $230,000 for the 
air patrol for oil pollution. 

I have the same opinion the Senator 
does: It is a very underfunded agency. 

The air rescue, the sea rescue are the 
midwives in the Aleutian Islands. These 
people spend a great deal of time saving 
lives and delivering lives in my area, and 
I have always felt they were under- 
funded. 

But I would point out to my friend 
from New Jersey and the Senator from 
West Virginia I intend to oppose this 
cut. I have spoken in the Appropriations 
Committee and I intend to continue to 
speak. I cannot understand the penchant 
suddenly for taking money out of the 
budget estimates. We have fought 
against cases of withholding now for 5 
years. Finally, all of the money has been 
released, everything has been released 
that has been committed, it has been 
redistributed in these bills, and now the 
people who would have expected that 
money to come and be involved in the 
process of goverment find it is not going 
to be spent at all, and because of one 
speech that the President made every- 
body on both sides of Congress appar- 
ently seems to be worried that they are 
going to be accused of being big spenders. 

We have tried to keep this bill to the 
point where it meets actual needs. I do 
not think there is any fat left in the 
Coast Guard budget. There is no fat left 
in the safety budget, I know that. We 
even cut out the railway crossings be- 
cause we felt they should carry over until 
next year. 

But if you look at these budgets they 
are not fat, they are not the budgets of 
5 or 6 years ago when we knew some 
money was going to be impounded so we 
put in there more than was necessary. 
These are all trimmed budgets. They are 
below the 1975 estimates, and I cannot 
understand the concept of cutting the 
budget at this time. 

I have great respect for the Senator 
from West Virginia. From a tactical 
point of view I know what he is going 
to do, and I intend to oppose it, at least 
with my vote, with the concept of cut- 
ting the budget, because we have items in 
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there that are right down to the dollar 
as far as purchases. 

You cannot face an inflationary pe- 
riod—inflation in my State is 17.5 per- 
cent in the last year. These estimates 
were based on the dollar figure of a year 
ago, so in any event, this is going to be 17 
percent off in Alaska. I come from an area 
where there is hope and where people 
are expanding. We are putting in a $4.5 
billion private project, and we are sup- 
posed to cut back the Government serv- 
ices in the pollution field, in the fish and 
wildlife area, anything else, 34% percent 
across the board. It makes no sense at 
all 


I see my good friend from South Caro- 
lina here. He and I are very close but, at 
the same time, we are very much in dis- 
agreement about this. This is utter non- 
sense not to meet the needs of the people 
at a time when they expect us to deliver 
the money that is necessary to meet 
those needs. 

It will cost twice as much next year or 
2 years from now to do the things we 
need to do, and I would like to see anyone 
use that one bridge that misses a 100-foot 
span by 34% feet. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
when that bridge misses that span I 
would like for the Senator to let me know 
about it. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will be holding on to 
both sides. My 342 feet are just about 
spread. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield from the time on the bill. How 
much time does the Senator want? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Let me complete some 
thoughts, about 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT. C. BYRD. How much 
time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield 10 min- 
utes to the Senator from South Carolina. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Maine want? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I wanted to put some 
questions—5 or 10 minutes, depending on 
the length of the answers. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would like about 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will try to cut it 
short. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I will try to 
yield to each of the Senators who are 
standing. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleagues, both from 
Michigan and the Senator from Alaska, 
I have got misgivings about this Coast 
Guard budget, may I say to the Senator 
from Alaska. The only trouble is they 
do not ask for what they need. Where do 
you get $15 million in this budget for jet 
aircraft to look at the coast? The super- 
sonic witnesses we had to hear yesterday 
on the space budget, where we tried to 
save just a few million dollars, were all 
attesting to the fact of economy, but a 
jet aircraft has to get up to a height, 
and we have got to be almost out of sight 
of land for the operation of a jet air- 
craft to be economical; you have got to 
get to a speed of over 500 miles an hour. 
How are you going to guard the coast 
flying around the world in that way, and 
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that is the kind of things they have been 
asking for in the Coast Guard now. 

I agree we should have a sound and 
strong budget, but we are going to have 
to suffer just a little 3 percent decrease 
on jet aircraft, and some of these periph- 
eral niceties of the Coast Guard which 
they have put in as a result of being in 
the Department of Transportation. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will my 
friend yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. They like the Filipino 
mess; they like the Coast Guard jet air- 
craft to run all around the world in, and 
they have no idea of guarding the coast. 
You and I are going to have an in-depth 
study on that group. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. We have made an in- 
depth study, you and I have, of the need 
for enforcing the 200-mile limit, which 
we hope to get this year. The only way 
of enforcing that in terms of the zone 
that is going to be extended from 12 
miles out to 200 miles is by jet. With the 
same number of people, we can cover 
them with radar and know where these 
foreign vessels are. 

Those jets are absolutely essential to 
enforcing the 200-mile limit. They are 
equipped already with the best radar, 
with the best printout for identification 
that they can have in terms of all-weath- 
er conditions. Without those jets, we 
shall not be able to enforce the 200-mile 
limit. Those jets are absolutely essential 
to the Coast Guard. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for a 
question on that point? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, I yield. 


Mr. NUNN. As I read the summary 
of the transportation appropriation bill, 
the fiscal 1974 Coast Guard budget fig- 
ure was $795,248,000. The budget for the 
fiscal year 1975, which we are talking 
about now, is $897,722,000. We have in- 
creased the budget over last year by 
$100 million. At the same time, it just 
so happens that we decreased the Presi- 
dent’s inflationary budget for fiscal year 
1975 with its $11 billion total deficit, by 
$10 million on the Coast Guard. 

I do not know what these charges 
about decreasing the Coast Guard 
budget are based on. Their budget has 
increased tremendously over 1974. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia is so right, Mr. 
President. He puts his finger right on it. 

Let me get to the point of trying to 
treat this budget in its entirety, because 
we have yet, as a budget committee, to 
meet, and we are constantly being be- 
sieged with the idea that this is meat-ax, 
as the Senator from New Jersey still 
calls it, even though he and others 
joined back in December of 1967 on the 
2-percent cut for personnel and a 10-per- 
cent cut of controllables. 

We are not trying to meat ax; we are 
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deliberately going before the Committee 
on Appropriations. We are losing the 
votes on the little items, because the 
little items get the majority vote. Yet 
cumulatively, somehow we have to bring 
this monster, inflation, down to our size 
so that we can handle it. 

Some of us within the budget com- 
mittee hope to bring order out of chaos. 
To this end, when we have a looksee, 
we have a 3.5-percent cut here, maybe 
we can prevail; maybe a 2-percent on 
another will prevail. We think perhaps 
the District budget is in line. We are 
still going to try. 

Then we are going to look at the big 
picture. We hope that we will consider 
something on the order of the joint res- 
olution, Public Law 90-218, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Pusiic Law 90-218, 90TH CoNnGrREsS, H.J. RES. 
888, DECEMBER 18, 1967 


Joint resolution making continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1968, and for 
other purposes 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the joint reso- 
lution of October 5, 1967 (Public Law 90-102) 
is hereby amended by striking out “Octo- 
ber 23, 1967” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“December 20, 1967”. 


TITLE Ii—REDUCTIONS IN OBLIGATIONS 
AND EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 201. In view of developments which 
constitute a threat to the economy with re- 


sulting inflation, the Congress hereby finds 
and determines that, taking into account 
action on appropriation bills to date, Federal 
obligations and expenditures in controllable 
programs for the fiscal year 1968 should be 
reduced by no less than $9 billion and $4 
billion, respectively, below the President's 
budget requests. The limitations hereafter 
required are necessary for that purpose. 

Sec. 202. (a) During the fiscal year 1968, 
no department or agency of the Executive 
Branch of the Government shall incur obli- 
gations in excess of the lesser of— 


(1) the aggregate amount available to each 
such department or agency as obligational 
authority in the fiscal year 1968 through 
appropriation acts or other laws, or 

(2) an amount determined by reducing 
the aggregate budget estimate of obligations 
for such department or agency in the fiscal 
year 1968 by— 

(i) 2 percent of the amount included in 
such estimate for personnel compensation 
and benefits, plus 

(ii) 10 percent of the amount included in 
such estimate for objects other than per- 
sonnel compensation and benefits. 

(b) As used in this section, the terms 
“obligational authority” and “budget esti- 
mate of obligations” include authority de- 
rived from, and estimates of reservations to 
be made and obligations to be incurred pur- 
suant to, appropriations and authority to 
enter into contracts in advance of appro- 
priations. 

(c) The references in this section to budget 
estimates of obligations are to such esti- 
mates as contained in the Budget Appendix 
for the fiscal year 1968 (House Document 
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No. 16, 90th Congress, lst Session), as 
amended during the first session of the 90th 
Congress. 

Sec. 203. (a) This title shall not apply 
to obligations for (1) permanent appropria- 
tions, (2) trust funds, (3) items included 
under the heading “relatively uncontrolla- 
ble” in the table appearing on page 14 of the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1968 (House Docu- 
ment No. 15, Part 1, 90th Congress, lst Ses- 
sion), and other items required by law in the 
fiscal year 1968, or (4) programs, projects, 
or purposes, not exceeding $300,000,000 in 
the aggregate, determined by the President 
to be vital to the national interest or secu- 
rity, except that no program, project, or pur- 
pose shall be funded in excess of amounts 
approved therefor by Congress. 

(b) This title shall not be so applied as to 
require a reduction in obligations for na- 
tional defense exceeding 10 percent of the 
new obligational authority (excluding special 
Vietnam costs) requested in the Budget for 
the fiscal year 1968 (House Documents Nos. 
15, Part 1, and 16), as amended during the 
first session of the 90th Congress: Provided, 
That the President may exempt from the 
operation of this title any obligations for na- 
tional defense which he deems to be essential 
for the purposes of national defense. 

Sec. 204. In the administration of any pro- 
gram as to which (1) the amount of obliga- 
tions is limited by section 202(a) (2) of this 
title, and (2) the allocation, grant, appor- 
tionment, or other distribution of funds 
among recipients is required to be deter- 
mined by application of a formula inyolv- 
ing the amount appropriated or otherwise 
made available for distribution, the amount 
available for obligation as limited by that 
section or as determined by the head of the 
agency concerned pursuant to that section 
shall be substituted for the amount appro- 
priated or otherwise made available in the 
application of the formula, 

Sec. 205. To the maximum extent practi- 
cal, reductions in obligations for personnel 
compensation and benefits under this title 
shall be accomplished by not filling vacan- 
cies. Insofar as practical, reductions in obli- 
gations for construction under this title may 
be made by stretching out the time schedule 
of starting new projects and performing on 
contracts so as not to require the elimination 
of new construction starts. 

Sec. 206. The amount of any appropriation 
or authorization which (1) is unused because 
of the limitation on obligations imposed by 
section 202(a) (2) of this title and (2) would 
not be available for use after June 30, 1968, 
shall be used only for such purposes and in 
such Manner and amount as may be pre- 
scribed by law in the second session of the 
90th Congress. 

Approved December 18, 1967, 
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House Reports: No. 785 (Committee on Ap- 
propriations) and No. 1011 (Committee of 
Conference) . 

Senate Report No. 672 (Committee on Ap- 
propriations) . 

Congressional Record, volume 113 (1967): 

October 18, December 11: Considered and 
passed House. 

October 23-25, December 12: Considered 
and passed Senate. 

Nore.—The following tabulation sets forth 
the effect of title II of the foregoing act on 
controllable obligations as estimated by the 
Bureau of the Budget on February 8, 1968, 


but subject to revision as later figures become 
available: 
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Reductions 
in 


obligations 


Budgeted oad in H. y 
controllable es. 888 
obligations 


Department or agency (estimate) 


a) 2) 


$4, 322 


Agriculture 

Commerce. ‘ 
Corps of Engineers 

ag Education, and Wel- 


+$72 
104 


« far 
Housing a and Urban deacon 
ment.. a 
interior.. 


Eees: Ps 3 

Atomic Energy Commission. … 

General Services Adminis- 
tration. 


additional 
reductions 
(estimate) 


[In millions} 


Total 
reductions 
(estimate) 


Revised 
obligations 


(estimate) Department or agency 


National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration 

Veterans Administration 

Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity 

Economic assistance... 

Other civilian programs 


Subtotal 
Defense, non-Vietnam, and 
military assistance 


controllable 
obligations 
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Reductions 


in 
obligations 


Total 
reductions 
(estimate) 


Revised 
obligations 
(estimate) 


additional 
reductions 
(estimate) 


Budgeted thanin H. J. 
Res. 888 
(estimate) 


Mr. HOLLINGS. This joint resolution 
has reductions in obligations and expend- 
itures. We would hope to take that up 
near the end of the treatment of some 14 
budget items after we find out where we 
are, and offer this kind of amendment. 
This would bring us all up to an orderly 
basis in light of what appropriations have 
been approved, so that we are within 
some kind of.$10 billion cut over this 
particular budget. 

We are debating intermittently here 
with appropriations measures the con- 
sumer protection bill, and I shall speak to 
this more fully later on, I would hope 
that that great business community that 
is running all around here trying to fili- 
buster a little consumer protection bill 
would get their eye on target. When we 
come around and try to balance the 
budget, one hears and reads in the news 
all these stories over the weekend, how 
they geared up ana organized a big as- 
sault—Armour, Bethlehem Steel, Exxon, 
Firestone, Georgia Pacific, Maytag, Shell, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Why do they come and try to filibuster 
a bill that has passed the U.S. Senate by 
a vote of 74 to 4? I see one of my good 
friends coming on the floor. Why do not 
the filibusterers get on to something 
meaningful, rather than trivial? Why do 
not the filibusterers come and organize 
Exxon, Armour, Bethlehem Steel, 
Georgia Pacific, Chamber of Commerce, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Armstrong, Greyhound, to balance the 
budget? 

I do not mind lobbyists; I welcome 
them. But why do not they come up here 
and help us to get the votes to bring 
this monster, inflation, down to size and 
cut the budget by some $10 billion, rather 
than run around in circles in some bill 
that the Senate has duly considered over 
the past 3 years, and, over 3 years ago, 
passed by a vote of 74 to 4? 

Consumerism? I shal! tell Senators 
about consumerism. I went to the con- 
vention in 1956 with my distinguished 
friend’s colleague from Alabama. I 
wanted to get our Governor to be the 


President, I wanted a little support, so 
I went over to George Wallace of Ala- 
bama in 1956, and we made a deal. 

Mr. President, you know, TV was a 
newcoming thing at that time, and I 
made a deal on a 10-minute seconding 
speech; I would give half, 5 minutes, for 
five votes from Alabama. 

We waited all day long, back behind 
the rostrum, with the seconding speech 
for George Bell Timmerman for Presi- 
dent of the United States, then the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. When we came 
on TV, who should appear but Betty 
Furness and the refrigerator crowd, or 
the Frigidaire group? The people did not 
even see George and did not see me. 

Then I came on to the U.S. Senate, and 
when Lyndon Johnson was President, he 
sent over before our Commerce Commit- 
tee—who? His representative in con- 
sumerism, Betty Furness. I told her I 
had been looking for 10 years for that 
young lady, for knocking us off TV. 

But the point to make is, sure, I think 
I represent consumers. I think that we 
did not need this agency in a different 
age, but consumerism has met its point in 
time. It is accepted by the Executive. 
President Johnson had his representa- 
tive; President Nixon has his represen- 
tative. 

Representative agencies come, volun- 
teer groups, and they all appear before 
the different agencies of Government. 
The courts recognize it. The only branch 
that has not recognized it is the Congress. 

I would like to institutionalize Nader so 
that, as a lawyer representing legitimate 
businesses before the Federal Govern- 
ment, I would know where the other side 
lay and who they were and how to iden- 
tify them. But I would think that we 
would try to join hands and get the real 
business leadership. 

That is what the President of the 
United States was asking for. He asked 
for business leadership also to help with 
this budget. And where are they? when 
the Senator from West Virginia is taking 
leadership here and cutting his own 
budget 3.5 percent? 

We are going to make this public law, 


we are going to work out a joint resolu- 
tion, and right here and now. Would the 
Senator from West Virgina yield me just 
1 more minute—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I say to my friend, 
then they would have a filibuster, a real 
good one, to balance the budget. I do not 
know when we are going to have it, but 
when we get to the end of the road, we 
will have it. I do not know how many we 
will win on, how many we will lose. I say 
this just so they will not say it is a sur- 
prise when we do it. We believe strongly 
enough in this 1967 joint resolution that 
I put into evidence and into the RECORD, 
to have a resolution of that kind proposed 
now. Then, I shall get my friend from 
Alabama and my other distinguished fili- 
bustering friends, and we will all join in 
a meaningful filibuster to stop this in- 
flation, to quit worrying about a little 
old regulatory agency as though the 
world is going to end if it passes, and get 
down to what really makes the world go 
around—economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will get some more 
time later on. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield 5 minutes to my distinguished 
colleague from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH). 

SENATOR RANDOLPH SUPPORTS REALISTIC CUT IN 
APPROPRIATIONS MEASURE 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, among 
the toughest of tasks is to initiate a 
reduction in spending. Members of the 
Senate must recognize today that we 
have witnessed a profile in courage in 
the action proposed by my able colleague 
from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp). Remember, he offers a 3.5 per- 
cent cut in the pending appropriation 
bill for the Department of Transporta- 
tion not as a Member of the Senate 
elected by the people from West Virginia; 
he comes in a larger role, as the Senator 
who has brought this measure to this 
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Chamber. So this is double jeopardy, in 
a sense, that he faces when he, in good 
conscience, attempts to do what he is 
doing at this time. I commend him for 
his action. 

I do not in any way criticize those 
Members who may vote against this 
pending proposal. I only say that we 
should remember that on June 21, 1974, 
by & rolicall vote of 75 to 0, we adopted 
the conference report on the Budget Re- 
form Act. 

Now, some 6 weeks later, we have the 
opportunity to prove to the country that 
ours was not a meaningless gesture. What 
we did was to erect a guide post for a 
very careful evaluation of the appropria- 
tion measures as they are presented for 
consideration in this body. 

It is difficult for some of us, of course, 
in connection with transportation mat- 
ters, to accept a commitment to reduce 
expenditures. My work over the years has 
been especially in the field of transporta- 
tion 

I can recognize that there will be an 
impact on highway programs in the 
country. It will not be to the extent that 
those necessary developments will be 
stymied, but that there will be a tighten- 
ing of the belts, as it were. Frankly, as 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Houtincs) has said with some vehem- 
ence, now is the hour when we can prove 
to the people that we mean to carry out 
what we did in creating the Budget Re- 
form Act. 

Mr. President, the action proposed if 
the amendment is agreed to, will do 
what? It will require the Department of 
Transportation to carefully review its 
outlays in the many categories during 
the fiscal year to insure that only what 
moneys are needed will actually be spent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator. 

This amendment to cut the Depart- 
ment of Transportation appropriations 
by 3.5 percent, will do what? 

It will help to reduce the inflationary 
pressures which may result from Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

I welcome the opportunity to cospon- 
sor this amendment, and to advise the 
citizens of this country that we are meet- 
ing our commitment to strengthen the 
economy of the United States and pro- 
vide more responsible leadership. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CASE. I would like to yield to the 
Senator from Arizona, if I may, for a 
few moments. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator. 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I will not need 5 
minutes. 

Mr. President, it is impossible for this 
conservative Republican to describe the 
great feeling of elation that has come 
over him in the last 2 days, to hear Dem- 
ocrats proposing cuts in the budget and 
cuts in spending. I tell you, it is like the 
sun coming up on a gloomy day. 

For 40 years the Democrats have been 
spending money we do not have, and 
now, thank God, they have seen the 
light. 
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Sometimes we say we politicians see 
the light rather quickly, but it takes 
time to feel the heat. The heat is getting 
here, from South Carolina, from Maine, 
from West Virginia, and from Arizona. 
Iam glad it is. I want to join these Dem- 
ocrats who are going to propose these 
cuts. I will join with them in nearly every 
instance in trying to get something done 
about reducing the budget. 

To my friend from South Carolina, 
who so eloquently states the case when 
he asks that we stop filibustering on this 
consumer bill, I say I would like to see 
us stop filibustering on it, too. I would 
like to see us put it back on the shelf 
and forget about it. 

The Senator listed the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the Retail 
Federation of Merchants, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. I would suggest that 
he seriously consider adding George 
Meany, of the American Federation of 
Labor; the UAW and Ralph Nader. I 
think if we can get that team, together 
with the business team, we could prob- 
ably make some progress. 

I would suggest to my friend from 
South Carolina that he call George 
Meany and say, “George, we are in a hell 
of a shape in this country and your 
workers are suffering, probably more 
than anyone else. Why don’t you quit 
suggesting these crazy agencies that will 
be established on $30 million and in 5 
years they will be $300 million? Your 
workers are going to pay for it. Why don’t 
you just join us in a real effort to cut 
spending in this country?” 

I will loan the Senator the 10 cents 
to make the call. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Responding to that 
wonderful invitation by my distin- 
guished colleague, I voted to put orga- 
nized labor under the Consumer Act. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I did, too. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We ought to put them, 
banks and broadcasting and everything 
else, under the Consumer Act. 

I will counter with this question: Was 
not a $100 billion deficit run up within 
the first 5 years of President Nixon and 
were those bills not signed by Republican 
President Nixon? You were talking about 
Democratic spending. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yesterday on the 
floor I admitted through 40 years of 
Republican and Democratic administra- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I did not hear the 
word Republican. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We have only been 
in office for a few of those years. 

As I said yesterday in the appropria- 
tions meeting, I get a rather big laugh 
or a big charge out of hearing people 
speak for less spending and then come on 
this floor and vote for every doggone in- 
crease in the budget that comes along. 

I am glad that you fellows have seen 
the light. Really, I am beginning to en- 
joy life again, as an old, tired conserva- 
tive who has been preaching fiscal re- 
sponsibility all his life. Maybe in your 
hearts you know I am right. (Laughter). 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Arizona is not old. He is active, his 
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mind is at work, his conscience is clear, 
and he votes as he believes he should 
vote. 

Neither party has a monopoly on 
concern with the financial health of this 
country, as the Senator knows. As Amer- 
icans we understand that our actions 
can contribute to fiscal stability or fuel 
the fires of inflation. While I firmly be- 
lieve that there are many areas in which 
the Federal Government should take the 
lead through well-reasoned programs 
that require the expenditure of public 
funds, I believe that we should view our 
actions in the context of what impact 
they will have on our total economy. 

During my membership in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate I 
have endeavored to be guided by this be- 
lief. There have been many occasions on 
which I have not only voted but have 
actively supported reductions in Federal 
spending. I have worked for reduced ap- 
propriations, for instance, in such areas 
as foreign aid and space programs. I did 
so when I felt that proposed funding was 
excessive to the demonstrated need and 
that the anticipated return would not be 
consistent with the proposed expendi- 
tures and, in fact, were self-defeating at 
the time they were proposed. 

I recall 11 years ago when I cospon- 
sored an amendment to cut military ap- 
propriations by 10 percent. This branch 
of the Federal Government has a pro- 
digious appetite for funds, yet I was 
joined only by the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) in voting to 
reduce military spending. 

In 1972 I cosponsored a bill to impose 
a statutory limit on Federal expenditures 
and net lending during the following 
fiscal year. Unfortunately, this measure 
failed to receive final congressional 
approval. 

Since the convening of the 93d Con- 
gress I have voted against the foreign aid 
bill for I felt that the amounts proposed 
were excessive and out of line with ac- 
tual requirements. 


So I share the concern of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona (Mr, 
GOLDWATER) that Government spending 
be kept within reason, and I assure him 
that this is a bipartisan concern. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad we are 
adding to the numbers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I should like to plead my own case, 
briefly. I, too, have often supported budg- 
et cuts. For example, just recently, I 
voted against a measure here on the Sen- 
ate floor which would have provided 
for the recomputation of military pay, at 
a cost of $16 billion to the taxpayers. 

Incidentally, may I say that Con- 
gress, in the last 5 years, has reduced 
the President’s appropriations budget by 
a total of more than $23 billion So that 
is not bad for a Democratic Congress. 

Mr. President, how much time does the 
distinguished Senator from Maine 
desire? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a few observations and di- 
rect some questions to the distinguished 
fioor manager of the bill. 
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First of all, there have been several 
references in the last couple of days to 
the fact that the Budget Committee has 
now been authorized by Congress and is 
about to be formed; and there is some 
tendency to suggest that as a result of 
that act alone, 15 Senators suddenly 
are going to have the wisdom to deal 
with the complexities of a budget which 
has been the subject of review and close 
examination by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses over these few 
months. 

I would not have accepted the Chair- 
manship of the Budget Committee un- 
less I understood the need for budget 
restraints. And I do not believe there is a 
Senator in this body who does not recog- 
nize the need for a sound economy. But 
there is clearly widespread disagreement 
as to how both of these objectives should 
be achieved and what approaches could 
be most productive. 

Until the Budget Committee is orga- 
nized—and it is not as yet—until it has 
had an opportunity to examine the com- 
plex economic, budgetary, and fiscal 
questions with which it is our responsi- 
bility to deal, I think it would be pre- 
sumptuous and misleading to suggest to 
this body and to the country that we 
have an independent capacity to form 
policy in these areas. 

We may, under the pressure of the 
present inflation and on an ad hoc basis, 
as a collection of 15 Senators, decide to 
recommend something to this body; but 
to suggest that we would be able to do 
so pursuant to the comprehensive policy- 
making process that was created by the 
legislation is a misleading kind of idea 
to throw around on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. At the present time, only the Ap- 
propriations Committee, in the spending 
field, has the resources and has given 
the time to considering the implications 
of proposals to cut the budget this year. 

So in votes on budget-cutting pro- 
posals during the past 2 days, I have re- 
lied on the Appropriations Committee. 
Each proposal raises the question of 
budget priorities: are we cutting what 
is more important and overlooking what 
is less important? That question can- 
not be answered within the confines of a 
debate about only one of the 13 or 14 ap- 
propriations bills. It can only be an- 
swered if we consider the total; and only 
the Appropriations Committee, at this 
time, is in a position to do that. 

So I have relied on the judgment of 
the Appropriations Committee, During 
the last few years, under the able chair- 
manship of Senator MCCLELLAN, and I 
have found that their instinct to cut to 
the bone, or close to it, has been very 
strong. They have generally been fiscally 
responsible and prudent. 

The distinguished floor manager of the 
bill has just told us that, as a result of 
the Appropriations Committee’s recom- 
mendations, Congress has cut $23 billion 
from budget estimates in the last 4 or 5 
years. So the record is clear. The Appro- 
priations Committee is a committee upon 
which we can rely, and I have done so. 

My distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia, the floor manager of the 
bill recommends this cut. He has 
studied the part of the budget contained 
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in this bill, as a member of the commit- 
tee, and is in a position to see the overall 
picture. I am inclined, provided I am sat- 
isfied with the answers to some ques- 
tions I intend to ask, to support his 
proposal, because it is based on his work 
in the only committee now equipped to 
answer the basis question: Are we cut- 
ting what is more important or what is 
less important? 

We still need more and better answers 
to this question in the future, however. 
Unless the budget committee was cre- 
ated to help us answer those questions, 
there is no need for the budget commit- 
tee. We can always get a collection of 15 
Senators to come to the floor of the Sen- 
ate and pick a figure out of the air—3 
percent, 3% percent, 5 percent, and cut 
across the board. 

If that is all the Budget Committee 
was created to do, then we would be 
wasting time, money, and energy—not 
only of the 15 who are members but the 
rest of Congress as well—in even going 
through the exercise. 

So we vote today with no suddenly 
acquired wisdom merely by virtue of the 
fact that the Budget Committee has been 
authorized to begin its work. The Repub- 
lican members of the Budget Committee 
have not even yet been picked, and the 
House members have not. been picked. 
We do not yet have even one staff mem- 
ber. We do not have a room in which to 
operate. We have not even met formally; 
only the nine Democratic members have 
yet gathered together, on a brief, ad 
hoc basis, the other day. But suddenly it 
is suggested that the Budget Committee 
ought to move in with the wisdom to deal 
with this complex question. 

I should like now to ask this question 
of the Senator from West Virginia: Is 
it true, as I understand it, that the 3.5 
percent proposed cut applies only to the 
new budget authority of $3.4 billion? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The cut does not apply, 
as I understand it, to the $5.5 billion in 
appropriations with respect to contract 
authority? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. As I understand it, this 
bill is $155 million under the revised 
budget requests. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. So that the Appropria- 
tions Committee, in the actions it has al- 
ready taken on this measure has made 
cuts, below the budget estimates, which 
is consistent with its history. 

Next, this bill is about $200 million 
over last year’s level of expenditures. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. $193.2 million 
over the appropriations for 1974. 

Mr. MUSKIE. As I understand it, 
about half of that increase relates to the 
Coast Guard, and the remainder, I think, 
to the FAA. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. For the Coast 
Guard, new budget authority, $102,473,- 
994 over the 1974 figure. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Is the remainder of the 
increase substantially attributable to the 
FAA? 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. For the FAA, 
there is an increase of $108,084,000. 

Mr. MUSKIE. So in these two areas 
there are increases of approximately $100 
million each. As I understand the effect 
of the 3.5-percent cut, it would be to cut 
other programs below their level of 
spending in the last fiscal year, while 
preserving increases for those two pro- 
grams for the next fiscal year over the 
current fiscal year. Is that an oversim- 
plification, or an accurate statement of 
the effect? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There has 
been an increase in the new budget au- 
thority for the Coast Guard, for the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, for the 
Highway Administration, for the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration, for the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration, and for the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration. 

For each of the agencies within the 
Department of Transportation there is 
an increase represented in this bill, over 
1974, with the exception of one item— 
that is the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I have a further question 
for the distinguished Senator. 

This bill is only about $200 millilon 
over last year’s level overall, and for two 
of the programs we have discussed there 
are increases of $200 million—so how do 
the rest of the programs get increases 
without a cut somewhere along the line 
below last year’s spending? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Well, for the 
most part, I think it can be stated this 
way. 

The recommendations that are in the 
bill represent an increase in budget au- 
thority over 1974 for almost all of the 
agencies represented, but insofar as the 
administration’s budget request is con- 
cerned, it represents a reduction of $154 
million. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand that, but 
overall the total is $200 million over last 
year’s level and that $200 million ap- 
peared to be accounted for by increases 
for the Coast Guard and the FAA. 

ok ROBERT C. BYRD. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MUSKIE. So all others must be 
at about last year’s level? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. For the most 
part, they are over last year’s level. 

There are three of the related agencies 
which would suffer reductions: The 
United States Railway Association, 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. But there was no request on the 
part of the Railway Association. 

Mr, MUSKIE. I see. 

What I am leading up to is this ques- 
tion. First of all, I am in thorough sym- 
pathy with the point of view of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, the 
Senator from New Jersey, the minority 
floor leader, the Senator from Alaska, 
and others, who have expressed concern 
about the resources of the Coast Guard, 
not only with respect to the 200-mile 
limit, but also with respect to enforcing 
the pollution standards that Congress 
has imposed on oceangoing traffic. 

If the Coast Guard is to do that job, 
and I understand that part of the in- 
crease is for that purpose, their addi- 
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tional funding is very important. But 
so far as the Coast Guard and the FAA 
are concerned the 3% percent will not 
wipe out their increases, but simply re- 
duce their increases by that amount. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes; it would 
simply reduce the increases. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Now, my final question, 
or next to final question to the Sena- 
tor—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). All time of the Senator from West 
Virginia on the bill has expired. 

The Senator from New Jersey has 18 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE. I yield 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. I yield 2 minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. MUSKIE. If the effect of the 31⁄2- 
percent cut is to hurt programs that are 
important, what relief then would be 
available? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The conferees 
on the part of the Senate will have an 
opportunity prior to the conference with 
the other body to take this matter up 
with the Department of Transportation 
and to find out from the Department 
what the situation is with respect to a 
344-percent across-the-board cut in the 
budget authority. 

In going into conference, we will have 
this new information, we will know what 
areas will suffer more than others, and 
we will, hopefully, be able to make ap- 
propriate adjustments in conference. 

Then, too, there is another step which 
the Senator knows can be taken. The 
supplemental appropriations bill is con- 
sidered by the committee. If this action 
today unduly injures any particular 
item, then consideration can be given 
at that time to restoring the amount. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Could I put a suggestion 
to the distinguished Senator, and also to 
my good friend from New Jersey? 

It is obvious that the impulse for cut- 
ting is very strong; the evidence of the 
last 2 days speaks for itself. I suspect 
that judgment will be supported by the 
action of the Senate today. But what we 
are doing is still piecemeal, and it seems 
to me that if we are going to go through 
this exercise in every one of the 13 or 14 
bills that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee considers, we will take under advise- 
ment an overall policy that will apply to 
all bills, taking into account what is im- 
portant and what is not, so that per- 
haps—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
yielded to the Senator from Maine has 
expired. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield an- 
other 2 minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. So that appropriate 
consideration can be given to the pri- 
orities in the context of the overall pol- 
icy. 

I know there is going to be the request 
by the Senator from South Carolina to 
the Budget Committee to take on this 
massive job. We do not have the re- 
sources yet. We would be happy to con- 
sult with the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

But it seems to me, going through this 
exercise day after day after day, that the 
time has come when we ought to join 
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with the Appropriations Committee, if 
that committee wishes to do so, in con- 
sultation about the wisdom of the over- 
all policy. Frankly I am terribly dis- 
turbed that, without knowing the impact 
on particular programs, we are going to 
be cutting things that ought not to be 
cut and overlooking other cuts that 
might better be made. 

So I would like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, the floor 
manager of the bill, whether or not there 
is any sense to that. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
minute. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I cannot speak 
for the Appropriations Committee. I 
would not offer an across-the-board-cut 
amendment to any other appropriation 
bill. I would vote one way or the other 
if such amendments were offered. But 
this is the bill that I and the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey and 
other members of the subcommittee have 
worked on, conducted hearings on, and 
we have brought it to the floor and I 
feel that I can do this without any com- 
punction because we have been very lib- 
eral in that committee with all of the 
agencies that are represented. 

My own State is affected by those 
agencies and I do not have any hesi- 
tancy when it comes to handling the bill 
that is brought up by my subcommittee. 
I have no hesitancy offering such an 
amendment. I think this cut can be ab- 
sorbed. 

We will go to conference and see what 
happens there. It is not my desire to 
unduly injure the programs that are be- 
ing carried out by any of these agencies 
under the mandate of the Congress. 

I am as sympathetic as any Senator 
with the programs, but I just cannot be- 
lieve that, out of a budget of over $3 
billion. The Department cannot absorb 
a 3.5 percent reduction as provided in 
this amendment. 

Now, with some activities within the 
Department it might be more than 
minor, but I think we can work with this 
in conference and, again, when the next 
supplements come before us. 

I cannot speak for the committee, I 
can only speak for myself. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am most appreciative 
of the Senator’s comments, they are 
very helpful to me. 

May I make one other suggestion? 

May I have 30 seconds? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield time? 
Twelve minutes remain, 

Mr. CASE. I yield a couple of minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. One other suggestion: 
It seems to me, looking toward the pos- 
sibility of repeating this exercise, that 
when time agreements are reached in 
the future on appropriations bills there 
should be taken into consideration the 
need to look into the components of 
these bills. 

Because if we are going to get into 
a debate on priorities, if this whole issue 
is not resolved by overall policy, I think 
every Senator has every right to inquire 
into the impact on particular programs 
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and functions, to see whether indeed we 
are applying the right priorities under 
pressure of cutting the budget. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have no objection to taking more time 
today on this bill, but there are some 
Senators who are not in a position to 
take additional time. They have made 
appointments and reservations on air- 
lines. It is only for that reason that I 
am concerned about the time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. May I say to the Sen- 
ator that my suggestion was not an im- 
plied criticism on the time, because I 
think we may have dealt sufficiently with 
this matter today. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. But for other bills, to 
allow discussion of more details, I think 
we may need more time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I understand. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will vote 
for this amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia to cut by 3% 
percent the entire appropriation for 
transportation-related activities, but 
there are special circumstances that lead 
me to vote for this across-the-board 
budget cut that do not apply to others 
that have been offered and that I have 
voted against. It is because of those spe- 
cial circumstances that I support this 
amendment while opposing generally the 
meat-ax cuts in appropriations bills on 
the Senate floor. 

This form of cutback in Federal ex- 
penditures is both inexact and misdi- 
rected. Across-the-board cutbacks take 
no account of the legitimate priorities of 
Federal expenditures and often will 
cause much greater problems and delays 
in some Federal programs than others. 
The extent of the impact on each Fed- 
eral program is not measured and the 
need and importance of each Federal 
program to the overall national good is 
not considered. 

Fortunately, this will probably be the 
last year in which we must make such 
across-the-board cuts without guidance 
from a committee that has the expertise 
to judge the impact and necessity of the 
various Federal programs impacted by 
the cutbacks and the aggregate Federal 
expenditure against the aggregate Fed- 
eral intake. This Budget Committee, 
under the likely chairmanship of Senator 
Muskie, will be in a position to make 
those judgments and to recommend to 
the Senate which programs can survive 
greater cuts than others and which ex- 
penditures are more critical to the Na- 
tion’s immediate well-being, and he has 
already promised toask the Budget Com- 
mittee to apply this expertise to all the 
appropriation bills this year—I will join 
in that effort and if it dictates overall 
cuts I will support them. 

However, we are today presented with 
an amendment that has the endorsement 
of both managers of the bill—the chair- 
man of the subcommittee as well as the 
ranking minority member. These two 
Senators are uniquely qualified to judge 
on the merits of this particular appro- 
priation bill whether the expenditure 
cuts recommended will cause undue 
harm to any given Federal program. Be- 
cause of their expertise, upon which we 
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need rely, I am able to support this 
amendment even though I believe this 
procedure for trimming the Federal 
budget is inadequate and problematical, 
will not consider this vote to be a prece- 
dent for me. 

Inflation is our No. 1 problem and the 
impact on it of a Federal budget deficit 
is great. I will endeavor to cut or elimi- 
nate such a deficit but wish to do so with 
the wisdom and discretion the Budget 
Committee will help us bring to the 
process. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). All time on the amendment has ex- 
pired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Rosert C. BYRD). On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayuw), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Biwen), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND) , the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Grave), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Metzensaum), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MoNDALE), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Rrsicorr), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. HART), 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Has- 
KELL), and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON) and 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL) are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HupDDLESTON) and the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) would each vote 
“yega.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. ArKen), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MON), the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brocx), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE), the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Coox), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corton), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc), the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Gurney), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. WILLIAM Scott) , and 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. TAFT), are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), is ab- 
sent on official business. 

I further announce taat, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) and the Senato from Ohio (Mr, 
Tart) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was anneunced—yeas 58, 
nays 15, as follows: 

[No. 349 Le.) 

YEAS—58 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenici 
Byrd, Dominick 

Harry F. Jr. Eagleton 
Byrd, Robert C. Ervin 


Fannin 
Goldwater 


Hansen 
Hathaway 
Bartlett Helms 
Beall 
Bentsen 


Burdick 


Hollings 
Eughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jévits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
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Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClure 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 


Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Williams 
Young 


Nunn 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 


NAYS—15 


Hruska 
Inouye 
Magnuson 
McClellan Stevens 
McGee Weicker 


NOT VOTING—27 


Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Pell 

Percy 

Ribicoff 

Scott, 
William L. 

Taft 


Bennett 
Bible 
Griffin 
Hartke 
Hatfield 


Pastore 
Scott. Hugh 
Stennis 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon Huddleston 
Cook Metcalf 

So Mr. ROBERT C. Byrn’s amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE) propose? an amendment on page 11 of 
the bill after line 19 add a new section ap- 
propriating a $12,000,000 for Rail Crossings 
Demonstration Projects. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
amendment was recommended by the 
administration. It was a budget esti- 
mate. It was knocked out by the House. 
I have discussed this with the manager 
of the bill. I am asking for the restora- 
tion of this item. This is for the North- 
east Corridor. We have a tremendous 
problem on these rail crossings. I am 
asking that that be reinserted in the bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
would the distinguished Senator agree 
to half the amount? If he does, I would 
be willing to accept the amendment. I 
have already discussed it with the rank- 
ing Member on the other side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. PASTORE., Could we go to $9 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The reason I 
suggest $6 million is that in the begin- 
ning of the day, I offered an amendment 
which would provide for a 3 percent 
across-the-board cut. I explained that, 
only because I was chairman of the sub- 
committee, would I do that to any ap- 
propriation bill. Then two floor amend- 
ments were accepted which absorbed 
$12 million of that proposed cost. Now 
this amendment is being offered and if 
the Senator would leave it at $6 mil- 
lion, it would cancel out the half percent 
across-the-board cut, leaving a full 3 per- 
cent across-the-board cut. I hope my 
friend will accept my suggestion. 

Mr. PASTORE. In view of the expla- 
nation, I concede. I am a compromiser 
today. A half loaf is better than none. 

I modify my amendment to read “$6” 
instead of “$12,” with the hope that they 
will insist on $6 million in conference. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. HANSEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. We would still be trying 
it out with two tracks, would we not? We 
would not go to one rail? 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, no, the tracks will 
be there. This is the idea of the bridges 
and the crossing. The only two tracks I 
ever heard of was over here in the Senate 
when we get ourselves all snafued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I want to ask the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia——_ 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield back whatever 
time I have. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. I call for the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, just to keep 
the record clear—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has no addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. CASE. I shall be happy to yield 2 
minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has 2 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I want to ask the 
Senator from West Virginia if he honest- 
ly believes that the amount of money al- 
lowed the FAA under this bill as now 
amended is sufficient to take care of the 
serious air safety problems in the United 
States? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The commit- 
tee recommended $108 million new budg- 
et authority over 1974 for the Federal 
Aviation Administration. May I say to 
the distinguished Senator that if we go 
to conference, in the meantime, we shall 
talk with the people at the FAA. If there 
is some need for adjustment there, we 
shall make every effort in conference to 
work that out. 

I know of the Senator's long-time in- 
terest in air safety, and I am also inter- 
ested in the FAA. It has a great effect 
upon my own State. I want to assure the 
Senator that if this reduction impinges 
unduly on that agency, I, for one, will 
do everything I can in conference to re- 
pair that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not want to get 
into an argument about the merits of 
the chairman of the subcommittee offer- 
ing an amendment to his own bill when 
he could have done it down in the com- 
mittee markup of the bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C, BYRD. Mr. President, 
on that point———_ 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I said I do not want 
to get into an argument. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I know the 
Senator does not want to; but he has 
made reference to my amendment. 

Mr. President, I would have offered my 
amendment in the committee had I 
thought of it there. The idea occurred to 
me this morning, and I am sure every- 
body in this body knows that an amend- 
ment to cut this bill would have been 
offered in any event, by someone. It 
might have been 5 percent, it might have 
been 10 percent. 

I think that a Department that is 
getting over $3 billion in a bill can sus- 
tain a little bit of a cut. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do agree with the 
philosophy of budget cuts, particularly 
where they do not seriously endanger the 
purpose of a program. There are some 
Federal programs that can be cut by 3.5 
percent with no injury to the Nation. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But many Federal 
programs are already under funded. They 
often are very sensitive. Reckless, in- 
discriminate budget cuts can endanger 
the lives and welfare of many people. The 
FAA is good example. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I agree. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I was tempted to 
offer an amendment exempting the FAA 
from your general 3.5-percent cut. I 
suppose that would have led to a series 
of other amendments to exempt other 
safety programs. But I think the action 
the Senate just took puts us on very 
dangerous ground with the FAA and avi- 
ation safety. There is still a serious short- 
age of personnel in the control towers. 
And this amendment might cut the levels 
further. So I want to have the Senator’s 
word—I know he will carry it out—that 
in conference with the House, when he 
gets to the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, the Senator will be very careful to 
not cut the FAA, There are more air- 
planes flying this year than last. There 
are more near misses this year than last 
in the Nation’s skies—by almost 15 per- 
cent. 

We have a pretty good record of air 
safety in this country. I opposed the Sen- 
ator’s meat ax cut because I do not want 
the lives of citizens endangered in the 
particularly sensitive area of air safety. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Senator has that as- 
surance from me, and he knows that I 
shall do the best I can and all I can in 
that regard. 

I merely want to remind the Senator 
that it was only last year, I believe, or 
the year before that I led the fight to add, 
I believe, $50 million—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For more personnel. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It was to add 
$50 million for instrument landing sys- 
tems, for surveillance radars, towers, and 
safety equipment all over this country 
that were not requested in the President’s 
budget. 

I agree with the Senator, this is a deli- 
cate area and I want to protect it, and I 
shall do the best I can. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, how much 
time remains on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CASE, I have been asked for 2 
minutes and 2 minutes. 

Is there anyone else? There is one. 


I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this bill 
contains the appropriation of $143 mil- 
lion for Amtrak. The people of Idaho will 
pay their portion for that Federal sub- 
sidy. Yet Idaho was dropped entirely 
from the Amtrak system, and the people 
of my State receive no rail passenger 
service. 

I have no quarrel with the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The deficiency in the 
present program—its failure to extend 
rail passenger service to all the 48 con- 
tiguous States—is a matter we have to 
rectify in the authorization bill. But as 
long as the people of Idaho pay their 
part of the subsidy and still receive no 
service, they are in the same position as 
if paying their share of the deficiency in 
the Post Office budget, but receiving no 
mail. It is obviously unfair to them. 

Therefore, I have said that as long as 
this inequity remains unremedied, I will 
vote against any appropriation measure 
financing the Amtrak system. On that 
basis alone, I will cast my vote against 
this bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator dis- 
cussed with me and the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. When that bill comes 
up, which is some time in the near future, 
both the Senator from Indiana and I 
will entertain the Senator’s views on 
this matter pertaining to Idaho. But 
there are some other parts of the coun- 
try in just the same shape. 

Mr. CHURCH. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s assurances, and the hope that both 
Senators have offered. 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

If the Senator from Washington will 
remain in the Chamber, I would like to 
comment a little on his comments con- 
cerning the Federal Aviation Authority. 

I guess I am one of about four or five 
people in the Senate who fly their own 
aircraft. I have been doing it for 40 years 
now. 

Over the process of time we have had 
more and more interference by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Authority in what we can 
do and what we cannot do. There is more 
and more expense heaped on general 
aviation, and less and less safety derived 
from it. 

It is extraordinary to me how the 
budget of the FAA has gone up without 
doing a single thing in the way of pro- 
moting either the general aviation sec- 
tor, which is terrifically important to 
this country—both businesswise and 
employmentwise—and has done very 
little, if anything, for safety. Let me give 
you a concrete example. 

They put in a so-called control airport 
in Denver in which you are required to 
call in ahead of time as you approach 
and also get permission as to which di- 
rection you are going when you take off. 

You are required to do that before you 
take off or before you come in to land. 
Since that has been put in, we have had 
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two midair collisions. Before it was put 
in we did not have any because someone 
would stick their head out the window 
and look where they were going. Now 
they assume that they are on radar and, 
therefore, they are fully protected. 

Another example: I came into the St. 
Louis airport at one point with broken 
cloud conditions and on radar, followed 
the course that I was asked to take, and 
almost got wiped out by a F—4 taking off. 
It just went out of sight, within 50 feet. 
a plane so close I could see the pilot’s 

ace. 

When I protested to the radar people, 
they said they had not painted him at all. 
He was not on radar. I was on radar, but 
I was steered right into his path. 

My question is: Why do we need so 
much money for the FAA to put in rules 
and regulations which do not help safe- 
ty; which cost a lot of people a lot of 
money and which, in my opinion, are 
totally unnecessary? 

I thank the Senator from New Jersey 
for letting me get this statement before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield 1 min- 
ute on the bill to the Senator from In- 
diana. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I would like to address 
my remarks to the assistant majority 
leader and manager of the bill. 

On page 24 of the report, under rail- 
road safety, there is an indication that 
the Federal Railroad Administrator still 
does not have enough inspectors in the 
force. The words are last year when this 
committee provided funds for 95 addi- 
tional inspectors, FRA indicated a will- 
ingness to hire only 66. 

Clearly, the agency must change its 
attitude toward this most serious prob- 
lem and give higher priority to railroad 
safety. 

We held hearings in Indianapolis on 
Monday. The Penn Central was forced 
by FRA to close down last night at 
midnight. I complained at that time 
about the failure to hire the necessary 
inspectors. I want to thank my distin- 
guished assistant majority leader for 
calling this to the attention of the pub- 
lic. It is true, still, that the appropria- 
tions for necessary inspectors would 
come through if they are willing to 
change their attitude. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. One minute re- 
mains to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. ROBERT C BYRD. May I respond 
to the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana? 

Last year the committee provided 
funds for 95 additional inspectors. The 
Federal Railroad Administration indi- 
cated a willingness to hire only 66. We 
took this up with the FRA and they have 
indicated that they are going to try to 
do a better job. But the answer is that 
they have not employed the inspectors 
which were authorized and for which 
the moneys were appropriated. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the bill has expired. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia may be allowed to 
proceed for 1 minute. He has been want- 
ing to speak all morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. I did want to make a 
number of comments which would take 
more than 1 minute. I have been waiting 
patiently all morning after being as- 
oe several times that I would be given 
time. 

I want to take this 1 minute to say 
that the Senator from West Virginia has 
displayed, in my opinion and in the 
words of his colleague from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), a real profile of 
courage for the Senate this morning. I 
hope this is the beginning of other cuts 
in appropriations. 

I do not generally favor the meat-ax 
approach, but I think it has been proven 
to be the only approach that we have at 
the present time available to us. 

I would like to say to the Senate that 
this reduction represents a real depar- 
ture from past habits and practices. I 
believe we have now gotten the message 
from home about inflation, and we real- 
ize that the American people place this 
as their top priority. 

I think we also ought to note here to- 
day that it has been no easier to cut this 
budget today than it would have been 
to cut the budgets we have already 
passed, which are above the administra- 
tion requests, or than it will be to cut 
the ones that are coming. 

I think this is a message for the fu- 
ture, and I commend the Senator from 
West Virginia for what he has done in 
this notable display of leadership on a 
very important economic matter. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION NOISE 
POLLUTION EFFORTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee has cut the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration’s aviation and noise pollu- 
tion research budget request from $4,- 
986,000 to $4,920,000. Although I recog- 
nize the committee’s expertise on what 
level of funding can be efficiently utilized 
for this program in the 1975 fiscal year, 
and hence will not seek to amend the bill 
to restore the $66,000 that has been cut, 
I think it imperative that the Congress 
express its displeasure with the speed at 
which the FAA has implemented the air- 
craft noise ,pollution control require- 
ments of the Noise Pollution Control Act 
of 1972. 

Although some progress has been 
made, our aircraft noise problem remains 
the most significant question in the en- 
tire field of noise pollution. It severely 
impacts on over 7 million people who live 
in airport environments; many of those 
7 million citizens are within my own 
State of New York. 

There are several possibilities for sig- 
nificant improvement in the immediate 
future. The committee in its report notes 
the refan retrofit plan as one such pos- 
sibility. The FAA has also proposed a 
rulemaking on two segment instrument 
landing approaches, which if imple- 
mented would generate substantial noise 
reductions in landing pattern impacted 
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areas and could be achieved immedi- 
ately. 

In addition to this and other opera- 
tional techniques that could be imple- 
mented, the FAA should proceed expedi- 
tiously on its retrofit program investi- 
gations and rulemaking, so that all areas 
near airports will again become livable 
and free from the obtrusive invasions of 
aircraft noise so commonplace today. 

I, therefore, implore the FAA to utilize 
the funding appropriated today to 
achieve immediate results, rather than 
to continue to study and postpone and 
delay implementation of meaningful re- 
form which was mandated by the Con- 
gress over 3 years ago in the Noise Pol- 
lution Control Act. For many of our citi- 
zens, the aircraft noise problem is the 
most significant issue they face involving 
Federal Government authority. We can- 
not let those citizens down. The problem 
will not go away by inaction; it must 
be acted upon now, by the FAA as well as 
by the Environmental Protection Agency. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. May we have 
third reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended by the Byrd 
amendment. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The bill having been read a third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayn), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
BIDEN), the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr.), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) , the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Has- 
KELL), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
METCALF), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM) , the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. MONDALE), and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pett) and the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON) are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON), the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), and the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL) 
would each vote “yea.” 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE), the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Coox) , the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Cotron), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc), the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Gurney), the Senator 
from Ilinois (Mr. Percy), the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. WILLIAM L. Scort), 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) 
are necessarily absent. 


I further announce. that the Senator 
from New York (Mr. BuUcKLEY) is absent 
on official business. 


I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cook), and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart) would each vote “yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[No. 350 Leg.] 
YEAS—69 


Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 

. Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Montoya 
Moss 


NAYS—2 
Young 
NOT VOTING—29 
Cook Metcalf 
Cotton Metzenbaum 
Eastland Mondale 
Ervin Pell 
Percy 
Ribicoff 
Sco 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bennett 


Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Proxmire 


Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkmau 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Eagleton 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hartke 


Church 


Aiken 


tt, 
William L, 
Taft 


Cannon Huddleston 


So the bill (H.R. 15405) was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate may be authorized to 
make technical corrections in the en- 
grossment of the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House, and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ROBERT 
C. BYRD, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Pastore, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. Case, Mr. Young, Mr. 
Cotton, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Marutas, and 
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Mr. ScHWEIKER conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


FOREST AND RANGELAND RENEW- 
ABLE RESOURCES PLANNING ACT 
OF 1974—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on S. 2296, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2296) to provide for the Forest Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture, to pro- 
tect, develop, and enhance the environ- 
ment of certain of the Nation’s lands and 
resources, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses this report, 
signed by all the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the con- 
ference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of July 25, 1974, at pp. 
25304-25306.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it has 
been 1 year since I introduced the orig- 
inal version of S. 2296. A great deal of 
solid work has gone into this legislation 
on the part of the Congress and inter- 
ested conservation and user groups. 

In bringing before the Senate the 
agreement that the House and Senate 
conferees reached on the differing ver- 
sions of this bill, I would like to give some 
background on the origins of this legis- 
lation. 

The purpose of this bill is to assist in 
raising the level of management for pro- 
grams dealing with the renewable re- 
sources on forest and rangeland in the 
United States. For reference purposes, 
the Multiple Use and Sustained Yield 
Act of 1960 describes and defines the 
types of land and the kinds of resources 
emcompassed by this legislation. 

The 1960 legislation was designed to 
give the executive, the Congress, and the 
public the ways and means to build a 
better structure for meeting our conser- 
vation goals. 

While the purpose of this legislation 
is to aid the whole range of programs 
that the Forest Service administers—co- 
operative programs with State and pri- 
vate landowners, research and National 
Forest System management—it also is 
the purpose of this legislation to respect 
existing arrangements for the develop- 
ment of conservation information and 
improve cooperation in the implementa- 
tion of conservation programs. 

Within the past few years there has 
been a growing concern over the use of 
natural resources for commodity and 
noncommodity purposes. This legisla- 
tion is a direct outgrowth of these con- 
cerns and represents a constructive ef- 
fort to produce their reconciliation by 
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improving the existing governmental 
machinery. 

It is worth recalling that the 1960 Mul- 
tiple Use Act was proposed by the Eisen- 
hower administration on February 5, 
1960. The request for that legislation 
pointed out that the many existing For- 
est Service authorities were scattered, 
and it would be highly desirable to have 
each of the five major renewable re- 
sources referred to specifically in the 
same statute. The four purposes of that 
act were: 

First. To give legal recognition to the 
fact that all renewable resources should 
be managed for a sustained yield. 

Second. To assure that they would be 
managed on a multiple-use basis. 

Third. To protect the renewable re- 
sources from overutilization. 

Fourth. And to assist Congress in the 
implementation of a program for the na- 
tional forests which had just been de- 
veloped by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

When the Congress enacted this legis- 
lation, it provided definitions of the 
terms ‘“multiple-use” and “sustained 
yield.” However, the law was a response 
to an initiative by the executive, and 
questions concerning priorities remained, 
The timber industry wondered whether 
the bill should not call timber the “num- 
ber one” resource. Others were concerned 
about the failure to mention wilderness 
as & resource. 

The Congress did not give any one re- 
source top billing, but it did, at the in- 
sistence of Senator AIKEN, provide that 
wilderness was a proper use of national 
forest land. 

There also were concerns as to whether 
this legislation was political window 
dressing that substituted high sounding 
phrases for solid action. The recently 
unveiled program for the national for- 
ests was before the Congress, but there 
was no initial request for funding despite 
the claim by the executive that there 
was a “demonstrated urgency” for a 
higher level of integrated multiple-use 
management and a clear need to plan 
over a longer time frame. 

I recall quite vividly the concerns ex- 
pressed at that time because I was one 
of the members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry who was 
asked to delay this bill. Instead, I went 
to the then majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, Lyndon Johnson, and asked that the 
bill be scheduled promptly. I worked 
closely with the committee, our counter- 
parts in the House, and the then Chief 
of the Forest Service, Dr. Richard Mc- 
Ardle, to secure enactment of that bill. 

My genuine concerns of the period are 
a matter of public record. In supplemen- 
tal views on the bill, I agreed with Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson on the im- 
portance of the bill on its own merits, 
and it is a matter of record that Secre- 
tary Benson and I differed strongly in 
numerous other areas. 

I noted that the multiple-use concept 
would be meaningless unless programs to 
implement it were adequately funded, 
and I stressed the need for a full re- 
view of long-term budgetary require- 
ments. Those supplemental views closed 
with the observation that “the multi- 
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ple-use policy will be successful only if 
the budgetary policy is improved.” 

That is what today’s bill is all about. 
It seeks to improve the budgetary policy. 
We considered the various proposals 
which had been submitted to the Con- 
gress, and we reviewed the record since 
the 1960 act was passed. The result was 
to bring out a bill that ties in with the 
Multiple-Use Act, and is applicable to all 
Forest Service renewable resource pro- 
grams. 

As I explored whether I ought to lend 
my support to some of the existing bills, 
one of the important determinants in de- 
ciding on the approach in S. 2296 was 
the excellent counsel I received from Dr. 
Richard McArdle. This man, who had 40 
distinguished years of public service and 
10 years as Chief of the Forest Service, 
combined that special knack of defining 
issues with a selfless dedication to the 
public interest. 

Dr. McArdle pointed out that the 1960 
act was a clear success as a basic policy 
tool, but a major omission was the lack 
of a procedure to assure that the Presi- 
dent and Congress could secure the 
timely enactment of program goals. 

Also missing was a vehicle for keeping 
before policymakers an agenda to realize 
the program goals. 

This is the bill’s purpose, and it does 
it in a manner consistent with the fun- 
damental reforms enacted under the 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974. 

The bill before us is a blend of the 
best ideas from conservation and user 
groups, the executive agencies, and our 
colleagues in the House and Senate. 

These are the major highlights of the 
conference bill: 

First. The term “forest and range and 
associated lands” is intended to cover 
these two major land classes, totaling 
1.4 billion acres, and those naturally as- 
sociated with them as distinct from the 
classes of agricultural land known as 
croplands, orchards, and improved pas- 
tures. 

Second. The term “renewable re- 
sources” refers to the categories of re- 
sources used in the 1960 Multiple-Use 
and Sustained Yield Act. 

Third. The renewable resource assess- 
ment is to provide an integrated national 
assessment decade after decade, and it 
is to be presented in a manner that en- 
ables those concerned with public policy 
to focus on the individual resources and 
their relation to each other*in the short 
and long term. 

One initial benefit will be that basic 
data, which has heretofore been accumu- 
lated and analyzed separately, will be de- 
veloped on 2 coordinated basis to form 
the foundation for the decadal assess- 
ments. I would note, however, that the 
initial assessment will rest largely on 
presently available information and may 
be somewhat less detailed than will be 
expected in 1979. What we express in this 
bill is a sense of urgency that the Execu- 
tive get started. 

Fourth. Another basic concept in this 
legislation is that policy for renewable 
resources will be subject to revision as 
new facts become available. We sought 
not to cast either the assessment or the 
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program into a right mold. Both the Ex- 
ecutive and the Congress must proceed 
in a flexible manner to adjust sights, re- 
define goals, and provide the financing 
as the facts warrant. 

One of the major pieas made by 
spokesmen from the administration was 
that we not build a rigid program. The 
first version of this bill provided for con- 
siderable flexibility, and yet, as we pro- 
ceeded, we kept hearing administration 
concerns of too rigid a program. I be- 
lieve that this legislation will provide the 
needed flexibility to develop a sound pro- 
gram. 

I cannot stress too strongly the long 
timeframe involved with renewable re- 
sources of the type this bill addresses. 
Crash programs that seek to change the 
level of forest growth, range plant 
growth, wildlife populations, water con- 
ditions or outdoor recreation will bring 
little immediate response. We must think 
of these resources in the long term and 
plan for the future accordingly so that 
change is orderly. 

Thus the bill expects the President 
to set forth a program recommending a 
course of action while leaving him free 
to set forth other alternatives. We 
agreed that there could be two ways of 
objecting to a recommended program 
which would consist of either a resolu- 
tion of disapproval or a revised state- 
ment of policy emanating from the 
Congress. 

It seemed to us that the resolution of 
disapproval would have merit only where 
there were wild and irreconcilable differ- 
ences with the proposed program of the 
Executive. Generally speaking, we 
thought it better to provide that Con- 
gress, working with the Executive, could 
develop a revised statement of policy. 

Fifth. Section 4, 5, and 6 of the bill are 
essentially the same as they were in 
both bills with only minor perfecting 
word changes. The House accepted the 
Senate language in section 5 requiring 
coordination with State and local gov- 
ernments and other Federal agencies 
in National Forest System land and re- 
source management plans, rather than 
consultation as included in the House 
bill. 

It is the intent of the bill that the 
Secretary will be free to proceed in de- 
veloping management plans, but a duty 
is imposed on him to consult and give 
careful consideration to the impact of 
ere plans on State and local jurisdic- 

ons. 

Sixth. The Senate yielded on section 
8(a) of its bill, which would have called 
on the Secretary to issue regulations re- 
lating to public participation. After 
serious reflection, it appeared that suffi- 
cient authority was already lodged in 
the Secretary to obtain an input from 
the public. 

Recognizing that the Secretary will 
proceed at his own peril if he does not 
listen to public advice, the conferees 
agreed that there was no need to reem- 
phasize the fact that the Secretary now 
has all the authority he needs to im- 
prove the regulations which spell out the 
opportunities for public suggestions. 

Seventh. Section 7(b) provides that 
the President, when his budget recom- 
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mends a course that fails to meet the 
policies established, shall specifically set 
forth his reasons for requesting that 
Congress approve the lesser programs or 
policies presented. If later budgets do 
not reflect the agreed-upon policy, the 
Congress and the public need to know 
the reasons for the changes. 

The Congress may agree with the 
changes proposed, but to suggest that 
the President can change policy without 
advising the Congress flies in the face 
of sound policy direction. It also is com- 
pletely at odds with the reforms written 
into the Budget and Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974. 

Section 7(b) also requires that 
amounts appropriated to carry out the 
policies approved in accordance with 
subsection (a) shall be expended in ac- 
cordance with the newly enacted Con- 
gressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act. The House bill did not con- 
tain this language, and the conferees 
felt that it was desirable to leave no 
doubt as to the applicability of the new 
Budget Act. 

Eighth. Section 7(c) through (f) pro- 
vide for reporting and oversight by the 
Congress and the executive. It is now 
July 1974, and we are already into the 
1975 fiscal year. Yet the most recent 
annual report of the Chief of the Forest 
Service, covers 1970 and 1971 combined, 
and it was issued over 2 years ago on 
April 3, 1972. This is a deplorable situa- 
tion and especially in this age of auto- 
mated information systems. The bill re- 
quires, commencing with the third fiscal 
year after enactment of this act, that 
the annual report shall be submitted to 
the Congress at the time the annual 
budget is submitted. 

The current situation is entirely un- 
satisfactory and hardly equates with 
businesslike operations. The evaluation 
report requirements that are set forth 
in section 7(d) will provide the Execu- 
tive and Congress with factual support- 
ing evidence on accomplishments. 

We have provided in section 7(e) that 
the Executive will indicate his plans to 
overcome demonstrated shortcomings as 
well as any recommendations for new 
legislation. 

Ninth. The conferees adopted the 
Senate language setting the year 2000 as 
the target year when the reuewable re- 
source programs of the National Forest 
System shall be operating on a current 
basis. 

A number of groups suggested that we 
select an earlier date, especially for for- 
est land restoration and wildlife habitat 
restoration. In contrast, the spokesmen 
for the Department of Agriculture sug- 
gested no date at all. Dr. Richard Mc- 
Ardle, former Chief of the Forest Service, 
pointed out the vital importance of hav- 
ing an initial planning target date but 
being equally amenable to revising the 
date and even using different dates for 
different resources as more facts became 
available. 

The target year issue must be carefully 
considered when the 1979 assessment is 
presented. For every one of the renew- 
able resources, the backlog of work is so 
large that any added effort which might 
realistically be undertaken in these next 
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few years would not make much of @ 
dent on the work backlogs. 

There are critical problems in the 
work backlogs for fish and wildlife habi- 
tat, range cover, watersheds, recreational 
needs and forest cover. A February 14, 
1974, GAO report, “More Intensive Re- 
forestation and Timber Stand Improve- 
ment Could Help Meet Timber De- 
mands,” details the forest situation 
mainly in terms of the economic oppor- 
tunity in wood production. The Comp- 
troller General found that 18 million 
acres of the 92 million acres of National 
Forest System timber land was in need 
of improvement. The data demonstrated 
that efforts in this direction would also 
benefit recreation, watershed, and wild- 
life. 

He cited the fact that revenue collec- 
tions on areas being cutover under exist- 
ing timber contracts as provided for by 
the Knutsen-Vandenberg Act have been 
insufficient, and as a result the backlog 
is not being reduced. Budget requests for 
the 5 years ending with fiscal year 1973 
were about $52 million below the esti- 
mated need. Part of the $7.4 million that 
the Congress added during those years 
was impounded. 

The Forest. Service estimated that 
there were 4.8 million acres in need of 
reforestation and 13.4 million acres in 
need of stand improvement, and that 
half of this total backlog needed to be 
reviewed to determine whether it should 
be reforested or improved in order to 
secure timber production from it. 

In any event the cost to reforest and 
improve the other half over the next 10 
years, commencing with fiscal year 1974 
and based on current estimates, was 
projected to be $724 million. 

On the income side, it was estimated 
that the timber harvest on the National 
Forests could rise to 20 billion board feet 
from the current level of 12.4 billion 
board feet. The major portion of this 
increase would stem from treatment of 
the 18-million acre backlog. While the 
Comptroller General’s report did not 
contain a schedule of the increased rev- 
enue, it did indicate that the higher cut 
level could be attained by the year 2000. 

Based on estimates made in consider- 
ation of this legislation, it would be rea- 
sonable to expect that the added 7.6 bil- 
lion board feet in harvest would provide 
an increase in annual income from the 
national forests well in excess of $20 
million per year and thus more than off- 
set the investment cost, environmental 
and other multiple use benefits aside. 

It is not my purpose to jump to the 
conclusion that a specific increase in 
Federal reforestation effort is needed to 
increase timber harvesting. In fact, the 
OMB cited their agreement with the 
observations of the Comptroller General 
on the need for an operational system 
to identify priority timber investment 
opportunities. This legislation is de- 
signed to bridge this gap for all renewable 
resource programs for forest and range- 
lands. 

Ninth. Section 9 of the bill deals with 
the need to improve the transportation 
system in the national forests. The con- 
ferees settled on modified Senate lan- 
guage rather than the Senate or the 
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House language. The original Senate lan- 
guage met the problem less squarely than 
the revised language, and it was con- 
cluded that a 2-year study as envisioned 
in the House bill was not really the an- 
swer in view of the extensive studies 
previously made. 

The Forest Service has been carrying 
out a study to develop a more analytical 
and comprehensive planning system for 
selection of priorities, to develop im- 
proved data on roads and trails, and to 
improve the programing and funding of 
construction projects. The target date 
for completion of the entire study was 
1975, and interim reports were called for 
that would aid the Service in immedi- 
ately effecting improvements. 

Our review of the situation, including 
the views from commodity and noncom- 
modity users of the resources of the na- 
tional forests and county officials, who 
share in 25 percent of the receipts that 
the national forests generate in their 
counties, is that the road and trail pro- 
gram was out of hand in a number of 
important ways. 

The road program consists of two 
parts. One is visible to the Congress 
through the level of money provided by 
the authorization and appropriation 
process. The invisible segment—provided 
by revenue foregone through reduced 
timber prices under which timber pur- 
chasers build the roads—is authorized 
under clause 2 of section 4 of the act of 
October 13, 1964. 

Since 1964 there has been an increased 
reliance on back-door spending with the 
revenue foregone in fiscal year 1972 
amounting to $100 million, and the level 
is expected to increase to $190 million by 
1975. The appropriated funds allocated 
to multipurpose roads will decline over 
the same time frame from $111 million 
to a mere $8 million. 

The budgetary ramifications are sig- 
nificant. Authorizations of half a billion 
dollars remain unused, and revenue to 
the Treasury is reduced on timber sales. 
The hard-pressed rural counties, which 
receive 25 percent of such sales, are also 
hurt in reduced revenue. 

In addition, long-term timber manage- 
ment planning must proceed from sale 
to sale with roads going in barely ahead 
of the power saws. The conferees noted 
that there were numerous concerns ex- 
pressed by those from forest districts 
about. all of these matters as well as 
whether the roads were properly designed 
and located. 

As the initiator of this renewable re- 
source reform legislation, one of my goals 
was to assist in strengthening the link- 
age of goal setting and budget perform- 
ance. The basic reform that we have in- 
cluded here was one that could not be 
shaped until the Congress had decided 
on the thrust of its overall budget re- 
forms. However, at my direction the staff 
had consulted regularly with people 
working on the Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act as we proceeded. 

I would like to express appreciation 
to Mr. Eugene Wilhelm, acting staff di- 
rector of the Joint Committee on Fed- 
eral Expenditures, for his able assistance. 
Mr. Wilhelm served for years on the staff 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
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tions, including several years working 
on the budget of the Forest Service and 
the Department of the Interior. Also de- 
serving recognition are Bruce Meredith 
and David Willson of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Mr. Willson ably staffs 
the subcommittee which currently han- 
dles the Forest Service budget in the 
House. These experts, along with Larry 
Filson, who is deputy counsel of the 
Office of Legislative Counsel of the 
House, were all closely associated in de- 
veloping the new Budget Act, and they 
assisted us in developing sound language 
for this section. 

The language developed meets certain 
tests: 

It encourages comprehensive develop- 
ment of the entire Forest Service road 
and trail program. 

It displays the fiscal ramifications of 
the entire Forest Service road and trail 
program so that the Congress and the 
Executive can effectively deal with needs 
as they see them. 

It provides flexibility while improv- 
ing the discipline of the appropriation 
process. 

It encourages the agency to reform 
and sharpen procedures. 

It better enables the public and the 
counties, directly affected by funding 
decisions, to advise on proposed pro- 
grams during the appropriations process. 

It recognizes the principle that all au- 
thority to spend should be within the 
control of the budget process, 

Currently, there are about 200,000 


miles of reads and 100,000 miles of trails 
in the national forest system with an 


estimated need for an additional 140,000 
miles of road and 20,000 miles of trails. 
It is estimated that additional construc- 
tion plus reconstruction could cost over 
$10 billion. Certainly, this is a program 
that needs to be carefully organized, 
planned, and executed. 

This section represents an important 
modernization of the fiscal management 
tools needed to effect an important un- 
derlying component of wise natural re- 
source management. 

The overall result will be better for- 
mulation of a multiple-use road and trail 
program in a manner that assures timely 
development of all of the resources in 
the national forest system. 

Tenth. The bill in section 10 provides 
for the first time a definition of the na- 
tional forest system. This definition 
neither adds nor subtracts from the pres- 
ent types of land that are managed by 
the Forest Service but, heretofore, the 
system has not been defined by law. 

In addition, guidance for the location 
of Forest Service officers is set forth in 
order to assure that these largely rural 
areas will be served by offices which are 
efficiently located. Reviews by our com- 
mittee indicate that the Forest Service 
offices are now satisfactorily located. 

Eleventh. Section 11 of the bill was in- 
cluded at the suggestion of the House 
and readily agreed to by the Senate. The 
thrust of this bill is to increase the effi- 
ciency of existing agencies and not to 
create a new bureaucracy; to expand 
the cooperation of existing agencies 
rather than fostering destructive compe- 
tition and compartmentalization of ef- 
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fort; and to build on proven perform- 
ance instead of embarking on a series 
of experiments. 

The Secretary is expected to cooperate 
to the fullest extent, drawing on all of 
the assistance that he can secure in order 
to achieve the purposes of this legisla- 
tion and to meet his obligations under 
the laws he is charged with faithfully 
administering. 

The term “renewable resources” is the 
term that is used in the Multiple-Use 
and Sustained Yield Act of 1960, and the 
conferees agreed on its application to all 
activities of the Forest Service. 

This, then, is what the bill is about 
in some detail. 

One of the principal aims of this leg- 
islation was to set into motion a compre- 
hensive, integrated factfinding system 
for renewable resources on forest and 
rangeland which will provide the base 
for program design and subsequent im- 
plementation. 

Another major objective was to de- 
velop a tool which will enhance the gen- 
eral public knowledge and thus improve 
the ability of all public groups to sense 
their opportunities to function in the 
national interest and to address their 
opportunities more effectively. 

We resisted the inclination to write 
prescriptions before the complete diag- 
nosis was made. There are real problems 
affecting our renewable resources on for- 
est, range, and associated lands that 
must be addressed. The goal of this bill is 
to enable them to be sensibly addressed. 

The best measure of whether we have 
charted a reasonable course is to be 
found in the degree of public support 
that this legislation has secured. When 
we started work on this bill 15 months 
ago, a number of the groups concerned 
over these renewable forest and range 
resources were literally at each other's 
throats. As this bill was being developed, 
meetings were held with a wide range 
of groups and individuals representing 
the entire spectrum of interests. 

These are the organizations that sup- 
port this legislation: the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources, the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, the Wildlife 
Management Institute, the American 
Forestry Association, the National As- 
sociation of Counties, the National Parks 
and Conservation Association, the As- 
sociation of State Foresters, the Indus- 
trial Forestry Association, the North- 
west Timber Association, the National 
Forest Products Association, the Ameri- 
can Pulpwood Association, the Western 
Timber Association, the American Ply- 
wood Association, the Sierra Club, the 
Friends of the Earth, the Wilderness So- 
ciety, and the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts. 

The fact that they could come together 
and join in support of this legislation, 
despite the fact that they have other 
areas of disagreement, speaks well, not 
for them as organizations, but also dem- 
onstrates the substantial merit of the 
legislation. Earlier bills which sought to 
treat the subject were the object of wide 
and deep division. 

I would like to compliment the staff 
of the House committee who worked on 
this bill, John O'Neal, John Rainbolt, 
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and Nick Ashmore. They made many use- 
ful and constructive contributions and 
were of great assistance to the conferees. 
On the Senate committee, we had Harker 
Stanton, who has now retired, Michael 
McLeod, Carl Rose, Jim Giltmeir, Sam 
Thompson, and Jim Thornton. Mr. Carl 
Rose, who recently joined our staff, is 
to be particularly commended for his 
contribution in perfecting the confer- 
ence language. 

I have already mentioned the several 
people associated with the new Con- 
gressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 who were of par- 
ticular assistance. In the private sector, 
Dr. Richard McArdle was a constant 
source of wise counsel and objective 
analysis on key issues. 

Finally, Mr. Robert Wolf, Assistant 
Chief of the Environmental Policy Divi- 
sion of the Congressional Research Serv- 
ice, did yeoman work on all phases and 
facets of this legislation starting with its 
conception. He examined past policy de- 
velopment, legislative efforts, analyzed 
problems, defined the present structure 
on which policy is formed and the re- 
newable resource situation. As we drafted 
the legislation, in the various meetings 
he played a key role in helping us to 
formulate the concepts that became the 
language of the bill. On each and every 
issue he helped us to examine the pro- 
posals, test alternatives, and see that we 
had viable choices which would produce 
a bill that tied essential elements to- 
gether. 

Chairman TALMADGE, Senator AIKEN, 
Senator Easttanp, and Senator Hup- 


DLESTON, Congressman Poace and Con- 
gressman Rarick each made major con- 
tributions in giving this legislation 
prompt and careful attention. 

In addition, I would also like to point 
out the many cosponsors who joined me 
in supporting S. 2296. They are Senators 


AIKEN, ALLEN, ABOUREZK, BELLMON, 
CLARK, DOMENICI, EASTLAND, GRAVEL, HAT- 
FIELD, HATHAWAY, HOLLINGS, HUDDLESTON, 
JACKSON, MAGNUSON, MANSFIELD, Mc- 
GEE, MCGOVERN, MCINTYRE, METCALF, 
Monpate, Moss, NELSON, PACKWOOD, 
STENNIS, STEVENSON, and TALMADGE. 

If the cooperation that has been ex- 
hibited in formulating and enacting this 
legislation is continued as we proceed to 
implement it, I am confident that it will 
be highly useful and beneficial to achiev- 
ing better management of the renewable 
resources on the 1.4 billion acres of nat- 
ural forest land and natural rangeland 
that are such an important part of this 
great 2.3-billion-acre Nation. 

The water, soil, plants, and animals on 
this land, and the air that they influence 
are the great interrelated processors of 
our environment. They combine and they 
interact to maintain life by sustaining 
each other in a total environment. This 
legislation, as agreed to by the conferees, 
strengthens our capacity as a people to 
promote our well-being and the well- 
being of future generations. 

Mr. President, we have here a good bill 
which is constructive in purpose and rea- 
sonable in approach. I move the adoption 
of the conference report. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it has 
been an American trait throughout our 
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history—until the very recent past—to 
utilize our resources and our land reck- 
lessly. This has been true of both our 
renewable and nonrenewable resources. 
Now in a time of scarcity we must make 
up for our past negligence. We need to 
face the facts of the present and also 
plan for the future. 

Planning for wise use of the land and 
its renewable resources is at the heart of 
the Forest and Rangeland Renewable 
Resources Planning Act of 1974 which we 
consider today. Sound planning over pro- 
longed periods will make it possible for 
the American taxpayer and his children 
and grandchildren to realize the full pro- 
duction of all forest benefits within the 
limits of legal and environmental con- 
siderations. It is recognized by all that 
forest management in this century has 
trended toward achievement of full pro- 
duction with the aid of research and ap- 
plied technology. The results are evident 
on our better managed lands. But we 
have not done enough by far and we 
must make substantial improvements in 
both direction and magnitude of our ef- 
forts if we are to make our national for- 
ests fully productive for domestic needs 
and world trade opportunities. 

The bill before us, affords all of these 
opportunities in abundance. When this 
legislation becomes law the Nation will 
be able to take giant strides in applying 
advanced management practices which 
will enable the forests of the United 
States to return maximum sustained pro- 
duction to the economy while contribut- 
ing even more to the welfare and enjoy- 
ment of its citizens who value the out- 
of-doors. 

We must face our economic, social, and 
cultural future squarely and do now 
what tomorrow it may be too late to do. 
For the first time we recognize in law 
that the financial aspects of making for- 
ests fully productive requires planning 
over decades instead of 12 months. In this 
context we should agree that any forest 
which is managed in a way which re- 
duces its ability to return the benefits 
sought by the owner, whether public or 
private, is a debit rather than a credit 
to our husbandry of our resources. I sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to statutes which 
require us as a Nation to do those things 
which, in our hearts, we know we should 
do in our enlightened self-interest. This 
is such a bill. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr, President, I want 
to congratulate the Senate conferees 
and the House conferees on bringing be- 
fore us an excellent bill designed to re- 
form and improve the processes used to 
plan and manage the renewable re- 
sources associated with forest and range- 
land. I was one of the early sponsors of 
this legislation. As many of you know I 
had, before that, a bill of my own that I 
had been pressing. However, it seemed 
to me that this bill deals more effectively 
with the underlying issues that need to 
be addressed. So I was delighted to co- 
sponsor it and actively support it. 

The conferees have combined the best 
features of both the House and Senate 
versions. 

Enactment of this legislation will set 
into motion a number of important pro- 
cedural reforms. 
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Under this law, using the resources set 
forth in the 1960 Multiple Use and Sus- 
tained Yield Act, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will prepare, at various intervals, 
assessments and programs that are na- 
tional in scope. The assessments and pro- 
grams will show the total picture and the 
relationships so that there will be an in- 
tegrated approach to addressing resource 
issues rather than one that treats each 
resource and use independently. 

The approaches outlined in this law 
will create an effective tie with the new 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act procedure, thus promoting 
improved consideration by the Executive 
and the Congress of annual budget needs 
with a focus on longer term impacts and 
effects. 

The law will encourage both Executive 
and congressional responsibility for 
charting effective courses for renewable 
resource programs—not only those that 
deal with Federal lands, but also the co- 
operative programs that aid State and 
private efforts on State and private 
lands. 

One of the most important aspects of 
the legislation is the methodology adopt- 
ed for getting goals defined in a way 
that promotes public understanding 
while at the same time requiring the 
Executive to regularly advise the Con- 
gress on whether they are reasonable 
and proper goals and, if not, how they 
should be adjusted. 

I am delighted that the conferees 
adopted the target year concept for the 
elimination of backlogs of needed con- 
servation work on the national forests 
as a planning tool. It is my understand- 
ing that it is a planning tool and as the 
new integrated assessments called for 
come forward there will be a further op- 
portunity to determine whether this date 
needs to be revised for any particular 
resource against the array of facts that 
become available. 

The conferees are especially to be com- 
mended for the way they resolved the 
question of how to handle congressional 
action on the statement of policy that 
will be used as a guide in framing budget 
requests. The President and the Congress 
thus both retain essential flexibility 
which carries over to the annual budget 
process, 

Finally on the knotty question of how 
to deal with the concerns over whether 
the best approach has been used in secur- 
ing an adequate transportation system 
on national forest lands, the conferees 
reached a most useful agreement. As 
chairman on the Subcommittee on Budg- 
eting, Management and Expenditures 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and as one who served on the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, I am keenly aware 
of the need for improved planning and 
program operation. 

In 1964 the Public Works Committee 
authorized the Forest Service to secure 
needed roads by reducing the revenue 
received from the sale of national forest 
timber, in order that the timber pur- 
chasers might build roads. We granted 
this authority to appropriate revenue 
without requiring congressional approval, 
with the distinct understanding that the 
major expenditures for forest roads 
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would be under the regular budget proc- 
ess. Recently, the reverse has been true. 
Almost the total construction program 
has been financed outside the appropri- 
ation process. 

In this current year about $190 million 
in revenue will be foregone to secure 
needed roads. Less than $10 million will 
be used in appropriated funds for road 
construction. The conference language in 
section 9 will not only bring this activity 
within the budget process—and this is a 
significant budget reform—but also it 
should provide a better way to secure 
needed roads over the long term, by pro- 
viding proper authorization and funding 
levels for the total program. 

The side of the program that brought 
this matter to a head was the impact of 
foregone revenues on the counties. They 
get as payments in lieu of taxes 25 per- 
cent of the revenues realized from the 
sale of timber and other renewable re- 
sources on the national forests. In fis- 
cal year 1965 their loss of revenue was 
about $14 million, based on total rev- 
enue foregone for timber purchaser roads 
that were added to the National Forest 
System of about $56 million. On the 
other hand the appropriated funds ex- 
pended were double this amount. In 1975 
the counties will experience a loss of 
about $45 million, while the Federal ef- 
fort is less than one-tenth what it was 
in 1965. 

Leaving aside the direct concerns of 
the counties, and they are real and im- 
portant, the conferees have taken posi- 
tive and reasonable action to bring a 
Significant item of backdoor spending 
under the discipline of the appropria- 
tions process where it properly belongs. 
I am confident that we in the Congress 
will be able to assist in developing a 
sound approach in the authorization and 
budget process in order that the result 
will be to secure better roads on a more 
timely basis, using all of the authorities 
provided in the 1964 act in their most 
efficient way. 

I want to express my warm approval 
of the fact that the Committee on Agri- 
culture worked cooperatively with other 
congressional committees to develop this 
budget improyement and thus demon- 
strated that it shares fully the interest 
we in Congress have in improved Federal 
fiscal management. I think this augurs 
well for the future of the new Congres- 
sional Budget and Impoundment Con- 
trol Act and the cooperation that will 
occur in effectively carrying out its goals. 

This Forest and Rangeland Renew- 
able Resources Planning Act represents 
a large and useful step toward improved 
delivery of Federal services and programs 
to the people in a most important area. 
This bill has the support of every ma- 
jor conservation and user group con- 
cerned with renewable resources. I think 
they sense that it gives them a way to 
come together and resolve their differ- 
ences in order that the needs of all can 
be properly recognized. On the Federal 
lands, I am most hopeful, the authority 
in this law will make multiple-use man- 
agement under sound sustained yield 
concepts more effective. On the State and 
private lands, I am equally hopeful, this 
law will help achieve more effective com- 
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mitments and efforts based on individual 
efforts focused on national goals and 
interests. 

We face serious problems that remain 
to be solved. The controversies, for exam- 
ple, over cutting methods are not set- 
tled. There are genuine concerns about 
whether the public forests can sustain 
their present level of harvesting, a higher 
level or must be managed at a lower har- 
vest level. There are wide differences over 
management intensity and the ratio of 
uses. 

On rangelands the same sorts of con- 
cern exist. Can the number of livestock 
be managed, and if so at what level, with 
the browsing game species? How can the 
land manager more effectively manage 
game species given the relative uncon- 
trollability of wild game versus livestock? 
There are fundamental concerns over 
levels of multiple-use management be- 
cause intensity of use causes frictions to 
rise geometrically when levels of use go 
up arithmetically. The assessments and 
programs this law will produce will pro- 
vide a meeting ground to reach sensible 
decisions, and the evaluation procedures 
the law includes in section 7 will permit 
both the Executive and Congress to have 
a good body of facts upon which to act. 

I regret that the conferees struck the 
language dealing with public participa- 
tion. It is my understanding that it was 
done because in their view adequate ma- 
chinery exists already, and the processes 
in this new law will be effectively with- 
out stating the obvious over and over. I 
hope the citizens of both rural and ur- 
ban America will rise to meet their op- 
portunities to participate in the evalua- 
tion and decisionmaking process for our 
renewable resources under this law. 

Over these past several years citizens 
have turned more and more to the courts 
to seek redress when they thought con- 
servation programs were not in accord 
with the law. This is entirely proper. 
However, I cannot help but believe a iarge 
part of the problem is that programs are 
short-circuited by a lack of an effective 
long-range policy and program, and this 
legislation will assist in reducing the 
amount of litigation. 

I want to compliment the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture and espe- 
cially Senator Humpurey, the chief spon- 
sor of the bill, and Senator TALMADGE, 
Senator AIKEN, Senator EASTLAND, and 
Senator Huppieston for the attention 
they gave this bill and the way in which 
they moved it forward. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in the 
Record my recent exchange of corre- 
spondence regarding this legislation with 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Mr. TALMADGE. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1974. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear LEE: I appreciate receiving your let- 


ter of July 12 and your views of S. 2296 as 
passed by the House. 


You will be happy to know that the House 
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and Senate conferees were able to reach 
agreement on a substitute bill that retains 
many of the basic features of the Senate 
bill. 

The conferees adopted the term “renew- 
able resources” and defined it as encom- 
passing matters within the jurisdiction of 
the Forest Service on the date of enactment 
of the bill. 

Although retaining the House provision 
that the President—and not the Congress— 
formulate the Statement of Policy to be 
used in framing budget requests, the con- 
ferees agreed to include language providing 
specifically that Congress may revise or 
modify the Statement of Policy, and the 
revised or modified Statement of Policy shall 
be used in framing budget requests. 

In Heu of the Senate provisions on im- 
poundment of funds, the conferees agreed 
to include language making reference to the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974. Amounts appropriated 
to carry out the bill would be required to 
be expended in accordance with such Act. 
In addition, the financing of forest develop- 
ment roads by forest product purchasers 
would be deemed “budget authority” and 
“budget outlays” as those terms are defined 
in such Act. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN E, TALMADGE, 
Chairman. 
JULY 12, 1974. 
Hon, HERMAN E, TALMADGE, 
Chairman, Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN TALMADGE: I have just had 
a chance to review the House version of 8. 
2296, the Forest and Range Land Environ- 
mental Management Act of 1974 and wanted 
you to have the benefit of my thinking as 
one of the original sponsors of the Senate 
bill. You are fully aware of the growing con- 
cerns in rural areas where the National For- 
ests abound as to whether their level and 
style of management meet the needs that 
exist. Iam afraid that H.R. 15283 will be less 
satisfactory than the Senate bill in coming 
to grips with issues, 

These are the features of S. 2296 which I 
hope will be retained: 

1. The term “renewable resources” ex- 
presses the coverage of the bill in the same 
terms as the 1960 Multiple Use Act whereas 
the House term “forest and related resources” 
does not. In Montana we have a significant 
acreage of the National Forests that are range 
lands and we also have substantial National 
Grasslands administered by the Forest Serv- 
ice. I cannot too strongly emphasize the 
importance of range in the multiple use 
picture. One of the most attractive features 
of S. 2296 is that it recognized the fact that 
the National Forest System is made up of 
forest and range land in almost equal propor- 
tions and that the concepts of multiple use 
and sustained yield are equally applicable to 
both. 

2. Sec. 8(a) of S. 2296 provides for better 
public participation. It was strong support 
from the various segments of the public that 
are concerned with these resources. 

3. Sec. 8(b) of S. 2296 dealing with how 
Congress will make policy is far preferable 
to the House approach which would place 
the Congress in a passive and negative role. 
Under the House language all we could do 
is disagree with the Executive while under 
your language Congress would set the policy 
after consideration of the Executive recom- 
mendations. 

4. The proviso in Sec. 8(e) (page 10 line 
9-17) and Sec. 9(b) (starting on page 13 
line 8) deals with the question of impound- 
ment. The House has removed this language 
but I think that it would be useful to tie 
this to the Congressional Budget and Im- 
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poundment Control Act of 1974 which we 
just enacted. It seems to me to be espe- 
cially necessary to retain the controls pro- 
posed for Forest Roads in Sec. 9(b). 

I served on the Public Works Committee 
in 1964 and was active in the enactment of 
Public Law 88-657 (16 U.S.C. 532-538). This 
codified the Forest Service practice of re- 
ducing the price of timber in order that 
timber purchasers could build roads under 
timber sale contracts. When we considered 
that legislation, the Congress was advised 
that the authority would be used carefully, 
that it would be applied to those situations 
where it was the most efficient, that prefer- 
ence was to be given to constructing multi- 
purpose roads with the Road and Trail funds 
that were authorized, and all in all the 
authority would be used so that it would 
not reduce revenues to the counties or 
place large road construction burdens on 
timber purchasers. 

The situation that has developed these 
past few years has been quite the opposite. 
No multi-purpose roads are being con- 
structed with appropriated funds. All road 
construction is via timber revenue reduc- 
tions. Authorizations are going unrequested 
or impounded with authority lapsing. No 
trails are being constructed. County pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes are being drained. 
And most importantly, good standard ad- 
vance roads for sound multiple use man- 
agement are not being designed and con- 
structed. 

I hope that the Senate will correct this 
deplorable situation. As for the USDA posi- 
tion that it wants to make a study I can only 
say that if the hearing record of the Public 
Works Committee for the last 16 years is 
examined, it will be evident that the issue 
has already been studied and restudied. 

The fact is that, since securing these roads 
by revenue reductions does not show up in 
the budget, OMB has enforced a policy for 
fiscal “benefit” that hurts sound resource 
administration, local governments and all 
who use the National Forests. 

5. Sec. 9(a) of S. 2296 sets the year 2000 
as the target year when the backlog of 
needed conservation work will be reduced 
to a current basis. This is a most important 
concept and one which drew to the bill the 
unified support of all shades of conservation 
groups. It is the yardstick which can be used 
to measure how well we are going to meet 
likely future demands. If there is no commit- 
ment to get the backlog of work cleaned 
up then there will not be any commitment 
to do the minimum that is required. Drop- 
ping this provision will badly vitiate the 
bill. 

In my view S. 2296 has the potential to 
raise the tone of the management of not 
only National Forest resources, but also to 
help promote individual and corporate ef- 
forts to secure better management of the 
renewable resources under their manage- 
ment. I hope the Senate conferees will re- 
tain its salient features. 

Very truly yours, 
LEE METCALF, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conference 
report and the joint statement of the 
Committee of Conference on S. 2296 be 
printed as a Senate report in accordance 
with the provisions of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STE- 
Meee” Without objection it is so or- 

ered. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Heiting, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
agrees to the report of the Committee on 
Conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11873) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to encourage and assist the several States 
in carrying out a program of animal 
health research. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2296) 
to provide for the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, to protect, de- 
velop, and enhance the environment of 
certain of the Nation’s lands and re- 
sources, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House has passed, without amend- 
ment, the bill (S. 3669) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and the Atomic Weapons Rewards Act 
of 1955, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House disagrees to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 15544) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury De- 
partment, the U.S. Postal Service, the 
Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes; agrees to the con- 
ference requested by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and that Mr. STEED, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. RoyBaL, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr. SHIPLEY, Mr. Stack, Mr. MA- 
HON, Mr. Rostson of New York, Mr. MIL- 
LER, Mr. VESEY, Mr. Younc of Florida, 
and Mr. CEDERBERG were appointed man- 
agers of the conference on the part of 
the House. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 11873) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to encourage 
and assist the several States in carrying 
out a program of animal health research. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
12 NOON, MONDAY, AUGUST 5, 1974 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until the hour of 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

THE PRESIDENT OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
rise to ask the distinguished majority 
leader whether we will expect any more 
votes today and also what the program 
will be next week. I raise the question 
with special reference to order No. 975, 
the so-called Amtrak bill, and order No. 
ag the Price-Anderson atomic energy 

ill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Calendar No. 975, 
the Amtrak bill, will be taken up on 
Thursday next. 

Calendar No. 987, the Atomic Energy 
Act, as amended, will be taken up on 
Wednesday next. 

On Tuesday, it is anticipated that we 
will take up the Interior Department 
appropriation bill. 

An agreement has already been 
reached to take up the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill on Thursday. 

We are trying to work out a time now 
for the Housing and Urban Development 
appropriation bill early next week. 

So we have three other appropriation 
bills on tap, which will be taken up and 
disposed of next week. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, it is the intention of the 
leadership to take up the Housing and 
Urban Development appropriation on 
Monday. 

On Wednesday, we will take up the 
Atomic Energy legislation having to do 
with the Price-Anderson Act. That is 
Calendar No. 987, H.R. 15329. 

Also on Wednesday, it is anticipated 
that we will take up the Interior appro- 
priation bill, which was reported out by 
the full Appropriations Committee today. 

On Thursday, we will take up the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill, and 
also Calendar No. 975, S. 3569, a bill to 
amend the Rail Passenger Service Act of 
1970. 

That would indicate that in addition 
to passing three appropriation bills this 
week, the Senate will consider and hope- 
fully pass three additional appropriation 
bills next week. It looks like a pretty 
heavy schedule. There will be votes, I 
am sure, beginning on Monday. 

I would anticipate that this would 
put the Senate on notice. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wonder if the distin- 
guished majority leader discussed this 
with the Republican leadership, and if 
there is any problem. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Senator Scort asked 
me earlier, and I told him at that time 
that Interior was coming up on Monday. 
Since that time I have talked with the 
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chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, and he indicated that 
a problem had arisen and he would like 
it to come up on Monday. So this, in 
effect, is to coincide with the wishes of 
the Subcommittee on Interior Appropri- 
ations. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT REPORTING 
REQUIREMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
turn to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1000, H.R. 14723. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 14723) to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 to change the date on which 
the President must report to Congress con- 
cerning Government assisted services to rural 
areas. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this bill 
involves a technicality, but nevertheless 
is very important. It has passed the 
House of Representatives. 

Simply stated, Mr. President, it would 
change the date of the reporting require- 
ment by 5 months. 

H.R. 14723 would amend section 901(e) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1970, as 
amended, to change the date on which 
the President is to report to the Congress 
on the availability of Government-as- 
sisted services to rural areas. Under ex- 
isting law, the President is to make the 
report not later than September 1 of 
each fiscal year. H.R. 14723 would change 
the date to May 1. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Curtis’ amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, after line 5 add the following 
new section: 

“Src. 2. That section 901(f) of title IX of 
the Agriculture Act of 1970 is hereby repealed 
and the following is added: 


“FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


“(f) Any security based on or backed by a 
trust or pool of loans or loan participations 
guaranteed or insured under the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, as amended, or 
the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act may be guaranteed as to timely 
payment of principal and interest by the 
Government National Mortgage Association 
and the provisions of section 306(g) of the 
National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1721(g)) 
shall apply to such security: Provided, That 
the Administrator shall utilize the fund 
created in section 301 of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act of 1936, as amended, and the 
Secretary shall utilize the fund created in 
section 309A of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act to reimburse the 
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Government National Mortgage Association 
for any disbursements it may be required 
to make as a result of the guarantee au- 
thorized herein.” 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, last year 
the Senate adopted S. 2470 to provide a 
secondary market for guaranteed rural 
development loans. The bill was cospon- 
sored by the entire membership of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The other body has failed to take action 
on that legislation. 

Subsequently, the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BELLMon) introduced S. 3252 
which would, among other things, au- 
thorize the Government National Mort- 
gage Association to guarantee securities 
backed by pools of federally guaranteed 
rural development loans. 

During the hearing on S. 3252 the 
Georgia banker who made the first guar- 
anteed loan under authority of the Rural 
Development Act of 1972 was asked about 
the need for a secondary market for 
guaranteed rural development loans. He 
stated: 

We need someplace to be able to go and 
say, we've got z number of loans here, we 
want to sell those so that we can make some 
more. The estimate is somewhere between $6 


and $8 million in loans we could make if we 
had the money. 


Mr. President, the Government Na- 
tional Mortgage Association was created 
to increase the flow of capital to the 
housing industry and thereby provide for 
construction of more decent housing for 
all Americans. 

By authorizing GNMA to guarantee 
timely payment of principal and interest 
on securities backed by federally guaran- 
teed rural development loans as pro- 
posed in the amendment I am now of- 
fering on behalf of the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) and myself, 
we will be affording the same opportu- 
nity to increase the flow of capital to 
rural America where it is badly needed. 

Mr. President, that is what the amend- 
ment would do, and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, we feel 
that certainly the amendment is an ex- 
cellent amendment, and the members of 
the committee are in favor of it. So we 
find it acceptable. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill (H.R. 14723) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 


MORE ON THE WAR POWERS LAW 
AND THE CYPRUS EVACUATION 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
Defense Department has responded to 
my remarks of July 31 regarding the fail- 
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ure of the administration to report the 
introduction of armed forces into 
Cyprus for the purpose of evacuating 
Americans. Such a report is, in my opin- 
ion, required under section 4(a)(1) of 
the war powers resolution. 

The administration’s explanation for 
failing to report includes the following 
three points. 

First. That the area where American 
helicopters landed was not part of a hos- 
tile zone. 

Second. That the mission—namely 
evacuating Americans and foreign na- 
tionals—was “humanitarian.” 

And third. That our forces were un- 
armed. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
question the administration’s motive or 
even its modus operandi in evacuating 
the innocent victims of a war. Rather, it 
is to insure that a precedent is not estab- 
lished in the Cyprus case whereby the 
executive branch assesses a particular 
situation which may come under the war 
powers resolution and, on the basis of 
information available only to the Execu- 
tive, decides that no report is required 
under the law. 

Let us first ask what we are arguing 
about. What is so contentious and so 
provocative about submitting a report to 
Congress? We are not talking about a 
struggle over the President’s authority. 
Questions of prior authority were, to my 
regret, written out of the final version 
of the war powers bill. All that is required 
now is an ex post facto report. 

Then why all the fuss? Why not err 
on the side of sending the report instead 
of arguing over whether the circum- 
stances of the case are within the intent 
of the legislation? 

Section 4(a) (1) is clearly written and, 
in my opinion, there is no question that 
it would encompass the landing of forces 
in Dhekelia, Cyprus, to say nothing of 
the reported landing of American heli- 
copters at Kyrenia. 

That section—that is, 
(1)—states: 

In any case in the absence of a declaration 
of war in which the United States Armed 
Forces are introduced .. . into hostilities or 
into situations where imminent involvement 


in hostilities is clearly indicated by the cir- 
cumstances. . . 


Section 4(a) (1) says nothing about ex- 
cluding humanitarian missions. Nor does 
it state that unarmed forces need not be 
reported. 

We come down then to the central is- 
sue: was it a hostile area? If the admin- 
istration argues that hostilities were not 
in evidence in Dhekelia and in Kyrenia, 
there is little that Congress can do to 
confirm that assertion, at least within 
48 hours. But we do not need access to 
classified reports to know that the cir- 
cumstances on Cyprus on July 22 clearly 
indicated the possibility of “an imminent 
involvement in hostilities,” as the law 
states. 

Any reasonable person—any person 
not attempting to split hairs in the style 
of a corporate lawyer on a tax case— 
would have to agree with that assess- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the discussion that has 


section 4(a) 
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ensued in the past few days gives me 
great concern. It seems that instead of 
insisting on an automatic, routine re- 
sponse by the Executive under section 4, 
we may now be willing to listen to the Ex- 
ecutive’s explanation of the event and 
decide on the basis of that explanation 
whether the law should be obeyed. 
Whether or not there is cause for some to 
accept in good faith the administration’s 
explanation, past experience shows that 
we cannot depend upon the personal 
trust which may exist between some 
Members of Congress and some repre- 
sentatives of the executive branch. 

The alleged Gulf of Tonkin attack and 
the secret bombing of Cambodia are two 
well-known examples of the overdepend- 
ence on special relationships and the ad- 
vantage that accrues to the Executive 
when he, the Executive, can choose who 
in Congress he would like to take into his 
confidence. 

The administration's explanation in 
the Cyprus case, both their public ex- 
planation and their private explanation, 
should be considered moot. The language 
of section 4(a) (1) is clear enough. 

Mr. President, we must take the sub- 
jectivity out of the war powers reporting 
requirement and insist on automatic re- 
sponses from the executive branch when- 
ever our forces enter a country where 
there are ongoing hostilities or where 
there is an imminent threat of such hos- 
tilities. That is what the law requires. 

If there is doubt whether a report 
should be sent then the report should be 
sent. This is the only way that a 535- 
Member body can protect its statutory 
prerogative. 

May I say, in conclusion, Mr. President, 
that through the years we labored to get 
a war powers bill passed by Congress 
which would try to redress the imbalance 
that had grown up through the years 
through many Presidencies. The Chief 
Executive of the country had taken over 
more and more authority in the warmak- 
ing area. The more the Executive took, 
the less Congress had, and Congress did 
not resist. Benignly we stood aside and 
let the power flow away. 

Thus what we tried to do with the war 
powers bill was to try to redress that 
drift and to restore the decisionmaking 
process where Madison and Hamilton 
said it belonged; namely, in the Congress 
of the United States. It is for us to deter- 
mine when and where we go to war. We 
have the unique authority to declare war. 

I opposed the final bill. But by an over- 
whelming vote the Senate and the House 
adopted the final conference report. The 
President of the United States vetoed 
it and agin, by overwhelming votes, both 
the Senate and the House overrode his 
veto. 

That is history, Mr. President, and the 
war powers resolution, be it good or bad, 
is the law of the land. It is now on the 
books, and the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and every 
citizen of the United States is subject to 
the law of the land. Were there any doubt 
about that, that was resolved irrevocably 
but a few days ago across the street in 
an eight-to-nothing Supreme Court deci- 
sion. 
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Section 4(a)(1) of the war powers 
resolution is part of the law, and it says 
in very plain language that when Amer- 
ican forces are introduced into an area 
where there is an imminent threat of hos- 
tilities, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives are to be notified. It says 
nothing about it being humanitarian. It 
says nothing about whether they are 
carrying a rifle or bayonet, whether they 
have boots and helmets on. It says 
“armed forces.” 

And armed forces were introduced in 
Cyprus, albeit for humanitarian pur- 
poses, albeit the mission was accom- 
plished successfuly and efficiently. 

But that is not the point. The point is 
if we permit this to go unanswered, if 
we permit the President to say, “I shall 
decide when I shall notify Congress un- 
der section 4(a)(1) of the war powers 
resolution,” then we shall have started 
once again, Mr. President, down that 
endless road of losing our authority. 

If we let this go by and say, “OK, Mr. 
President, I know you are a busy man 
these days and your Secretary of State is 
even busier going all over the world and 
trying to solve some of the most difficult 
problems of modern diplomacy, so we 
shall forget about it.” 

But what happens, Mr. President, the 
next time there is a Dominican Republic? 

What happens under section 4(a) (1) 
when some future President sends troops 
somewhere else out into the world and 
does not notify Congress under section 
4(a) (1)? Then we start raising a little 
cain about it, and he says, “Well, you 
know, you have established a precedent. 
You did not ask any notification on the 
Cyprus situation, so we did not think 
you really much cared about that; ergo, 
we just thought you boys were not very 
serious.” 

Mr. President, I think the law means 
what it says, and if it is the law, it is 
everybody’s law and it ought to be en- 
forced. 

Those in the Senate, such as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits), who is now in the Chamber, and 
who devoted literally years of his life to 
see that this became law, and those on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
who really have primary supervision over 
matters such as this, and those on the 
Committee on Armed Services, who have 
an obvious interest in those matters, 
should insist that the law be lived up to. 

Mr. President, I am not satisfied with 
the response from the executive branch 
and their rationale for not reporting to 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, just by 
way of final note on the speech by the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
which I just heard, it is a fact that I 
spent years on the war powers resolution. 

Obviously, he has had an exchange 
with the executive branch on this sub- 
ject. We have been working for some 
months now on the staff level on the 
question of implementing the war pow- 
ers resolution in detail. 
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I promise the Senator from Missouri 
that I will carefully examine his views 
and the exchange he has had with the 
Executive, and then react appropriately, 
first to him and then to the Senate. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 1 minute so I might 
respond? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I very much appreci- 
ate the Senator’s observations. I do not 
think any other Member of this body 
has devoted more of his time and his con- 
siderable talent to this issue than the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
and in his position as author of the war 
powers resolution and by his assign- 
ment to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions he is in a particularly advanta- 
geous situation, both intellectually and 
assignmentwise to examine closely what 
I think to be a very important issue. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT, 1975—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on H.R. 14012, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABOUREZK). The report will be stated by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 14012) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses 
this report, signed by a majority of the 
conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the con- 
ference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of July 22 at pages 24434- 
24435.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I just 
want to acknowledge the fact that on this 
afternoon we are missing the presence of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Cotron). Due to family 
illness he had to return to New Hamp- 
shire. It goes without saying that we 
could never have obtained the fine result 
we did in this conference report and 
throughout all the treatment of the leg- 
islative appropriations matters had we 
not had the wise counsel, guidance and 
support of Senator Corton. He has lit- 
erally been, as the junior Senator that 
I am and the senior Senator that he is, 
an inspiration to me to work with over 
the past several years. We will miss him 
greatly next year when we once again 
are working on this matter. 

I want to make some comments with 
relation to what has been going on today 
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and yesterday, regarding the percentage 
cuts exacted on the various appropria- 
tion bills. As we all know, we instituted a 
budget committee. I am a member of 
that budget committee, and we have 
had an informal caucus because the Re- 
publicans have yet to be appointed. I pre- 
sented a proposal for across-the-board 
treatment for all appropriations bills in 
order to bring them into line with the 
projected $11.4 billion deficit. 

In other words, I wanted to cut some 
$10 billion and have a balanced budget 
this year in the face of raging inflation. 

We have to be realistic. Many Senators 
as chairmen of subcommittees have 
worked long and hard. I happen to know 
the task. As a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, I listened to, literally, some 447 wit- 
nesses, plus we have received many, 
many submissions of prepared state- 
ments. 

I am also on the State, Justice, and 
Commerce Subcommittee and, of course, 
I heard all the witnesses with respect to 
this report. 

I only make this comment now: That 
we are trying to take action on each of 
these particular appropriations bills as 
they reach the floor, because we could 
not obtain action within that budget 
committee this year. I am going to try 
to effect some reductions. 

Obviously, this comes in midstream. 
The legislative appropriations bill has 
already been passed by this body, agreed 
to in the House, gone to conference and 
the final amounts have been worked out. 
The House of Representatives worked its 


will yesterday rejecting a particular Sen- 
ate amendment. I am going to move to 
concur in that particular House action 
later after we hear our friend from North 
Dakota. 

But the question would be legitimately 


asked: “Senator, you are so assiduous 
and intense upon a percentage cut in all 
of these other appropriations. What 
about your own legislative appropria- 
tion?” 

With a percentage cut of some 3 per- 
cent in mind, I contacted the House 
leadership in the persons of the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, Mr. Manon, of 
Texas, and also the subcommittee chair- 
man, Mr. Casey, of Texas, with whom 
I have worked intimately on these 
measures. 

They both told me in no uncertain 
terms that it could not be taken back 
to the floor of the House, that they both 
would strongly oppose such a move. 

I do not intend to stand in the well 
and make some futile motion. I can also 
acknowledge, almost in the same breath, 
that by the House action they saved some 
$21 million yesterday with respect to 
the west front. They have delayed it. 

They have made some progress, as I 
have already noted. In other words, we 
got a vote of 192 to 203, losing by 11 
votes. That is the third time on the 
House side we have almost had half of 
the House go along on the particular 
proposal, with the unanimous vote of the 
Senate to go ahead and restore the west 
central front and have it ready for the 
Bicentennial. I hope we can still do that. 
I doubt if we can make it ready for the 
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Bicentennial, since it will not be in this 
particular appropriations bill. 

I think we should be aware and ac- 
knowledge affirmatively that an attempt 
was made—and I will be perfectly will- 
ing—to try to make a 3-percent cut. But 
this was treated by both bodies, and 
there is no chance of going back on that 
particular score. 

I might emphasize that we ought to 
look at what are the major items of in- 
crease over last year, before some edi- 
torialist writes only part of a story. 

The House figure, which would not be 
subjected to any reduction if we went 
back to conference is $10.7 million; the 
annualization of the general pay raises 
the Senate salary items by $5.6 million; 
the new GSA rental amount for the Sen- 
ate—we are now going to pay rent for 
our State offices to GSA—$1.2 million; 
under joint items there is in an increase 
for official mail of $8.3 million; the Li- 
brary of Congress rent to GSA is some 
$2 million; the GPO, printing and bind- 
ing, $16 million; and for GAO, the rent 
and annualization of the general pay 
raises amounts to about $6.6 million. 

This totals a little more than the 
$46.9 million that we are over the 1974 
appropriation, because we did not have 
one particular payment in here. This is 
almost $50 million. We are under the 
budget estimate in this bill, trying to 
lead the way, some $14 million. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota, who has attended all 
our hearings and has given us great 
leadership throughout on legislative ap- 
propriations. He is the senior member of 
our Appropriations Committee, and he 
has all 14 appropriation bills under his 
jurisdiction. One would think that with 
all the time it takes for the work and 
everything else, he would not have 
enough time for the witnesses; but he 
has attended our hearings and has given 
us wise counsel. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from South Carolina for his 
generous comments. 

The conference report should be 
adopted. It was approved by all the con- 
ferees, and is the best possible bill. As 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee has pointed out, it is consid- 
erably below the budget. 

I would like to say a word about the 
across-the-board percentage cuts which 
are now being applied to appropriations 
bills. I look with disfavor on that type of 
procedure. I would rather have an item- 
by-item approach. This morning, I voted 
for a 342-percent cut in the Transporta- 
tion bill, but this was a case in which 
both the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member of that subcommittee 
were unhappy with their own bill; so I 
felt I should at least consider giving sup- 
port to the cut proposed by them. 

Mr. President, I would like to add a few 
remarks to the comments of our distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
for this legislative bill, Senator Hot- 
LINGS. 

This bill as we all know, provides 
the funds to pay the salaries of all em- 
ployees of the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment, including the Library of Con- 
gress. In addition, it provides the funds 
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to pay the bills for necessary activities 
that the Congress contracts out with 
other agencies, such as the Government 
Printing Office, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, the telephone company, 
and so on. 

The conference agreement results in 
an increase of $46,969,982 more than 
was provided for fiscal year 1974. Most 
of this increase is the result of inflation 
factors, pay raises, and some additional 
new positions. The pay raise increase re- 
sults from the cost-of-living increases 
that have been applied to all Government 
agencies and to a lesser degree the rais- 
ing of the ceiling on certain positions 
in the Senate which was covered when 
we passed the Senate version of the bill 
last month. Overall, the conference 
agreement is $14,196,735 below the budg- 
et estimate for fiscal 1975. This com- 
pares very favorably with the Senate 
bill which was $10,163,861 below the 
budget estimate. 

I think this is a good bill that pro- 
vides for the necessary functions of both 
Houses of Congress and I urge my col- 
leagues to support it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, this 
conference report provides funding for 
the U.S. Senate, House of Representa- 
tives, joint items of the Senate and 
House, Office of Technology Assessment, 
Architect of the Capitol, Botanic Gar- 
den, Library of Congress, Government 
Printing Office, General Accounting Of- 
fice, and Cost Accounting Standards 
Board for fiscal year 1975. The budget 
estimates considered in connection with 
this bill total $722,472,385 and the 
amount finally approved by the confer- 
ees is $708,275,650 and is $14,196,735 
under the budget estimates. 

Yesterday the House of Representa- 
tives by the margin of 11 votes rejected 
Senate amendment No. 51 that provided 
$20,900,000 for the restoration of the 
west central front of the Capitol. In 
considering the vote of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I see no reason to continue 
what seems to be an impasse, and will 
recommend that the Senate recede from 
amendment No. 51. 

In brief, the west front remains in 
a status quo situation; namely, there will 
be neither restoration nor extension of 
the west front. It is my belief, and this 
belief has been supported by votes in my 
favor in the Senate for the last 3 con- 
secutive years, that the last remaining 
wall of the original Capitol should be re- 
stored to its original condition. The ques- 
tion of extension has been put to rest 
and the House of Representatives is com- 
ing toward restoration. The debate yes- 
terday centered on whether restoration 
should begin before the Bicentennial. I 
am saddened by the action of the House 
as I had hoped the Capitol would be 
ready for the multitudes of visitors that 
will be coming here in connection with 
the Bicentennial. We have lost that op- 
portunity as a result of the action of the 
other body, 

As the Senate will recall, the first 34 
amendments cover items exclusively for 
operations and activities of the Senate 
and, in accordance with custom, are not 
considered by the House. Also in this 
regard, the House receded from our 
amendments to the Capitol buildings 
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appropriation and the inclusion of the 
appropriations Senate Office Buildings 
and Senate Garage under jurisdiction of 
the Architect of the Capitol. In the first 
instance, an additional $84,000 was pro- 
vided to paint the Senate Chamber and 
adjoining areas as part of the readiness 
for the Bicentennial celebration, and the 
latter two accounts are for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the Senate Of- 
fice Buildings and Garage. 

In the conference, we agreed to a 
slight change in amendment No. 31 that 
will exclude joint committee employees 
funded by the Senate from the increase 
in the maximum annual rate of compen- 
sation proposed by the Senate. 

Also included in amendments 1 through 
34 are increased personnel for the Senate 
computer center, equipment section, and 
microfilm center, the post office, cabinet 
shop, and 55 additional positions for the 
Senate detail of the Capitol police force. 

Provision was also made to meet the 
expanding workload of Senators and 
maintain their responsiveness to con- 
stituents by funding an additional WATS 
line for each Senator’s Washington of- 
fice, and four WATS lines for each of 
the two cloakrooms. 

For the Joint Economic Committee, the 
conference report recommends a final 
appropriation of $950,000. During con- 
sideration of this bill by the Senate, it 
became evident that there were compet- 
ing interests within the Joint Economic 
Committee for additional staff. The con- 
ferees agreed that the distribution of ad- 
ditional staff and funds is to be deter- 
mined by the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. 

With respect to amendments relating 
to requests for additional personnel for 
the Library of Congress, the Conferees 
agreed as follows: 

First. Salaries and expenses: a total of 
66 additional positions. The Library re- 
quested 124 additional positions; the 
House approved 53 and the Senate ap- 
proved 80. 

Second. Copyright Office: a total of five 
additional positions. The Library re- 
quested 18 new positions; the House 
denied all new positions and the Senate 
approved 11. 

Third. Congressional Research Sery- 
ice: a total of 85 additional positions. 
The Library requested 96 additional po- 
sitions; the House approved 72 positions 
and the Senate approved the full 96 
requested. 

For the Government Printing Office, 
the conferees agreed to $80 million for 
the printing and binding. In the lone in- 
stance at the conference of the Senate 
receding from an amendment, we agreed 
to the House amount of $12 million for 
additional capital for the GPO Revolving 
Fund. 

The House receded on the Senate re- 
ductions totaling $480 million for the 
General Accounting Office and the Cost 
Accounting Standards Board. These re- 
ductions totaling $480 million for the 
10-percent reduction in the new pay- 
ments to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for rental of space in compliance 
with the general policy adopted by the 
Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 
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Finally, Mr. President, I want to note 
that we retained our amendment deal- 
ing with an accounting of appropriated 
funds and excess foreign currency used 
as expense money by Members of Con- 
gress and staff traveling abroad on of- 
ficial business. A slight modification was 
made that the reports will be filed with 
the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk 
of the House instead of publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This is similar to 
the practice in reporting campaign ex- 
penditures and I believe it is a good and 
workable compromise on behalf of open 
Government, 

Mr. President, I also want to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. ScHWEIKER). He has worked inti- 
mately on each of these measures and 
has given us very strong support in 
putting through this measure. 

I move the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendments in disagree- 
ment. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 31 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 


4, The Secretary of the Senate, the Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Sen- 
ate, and the Legislative Counsel of the Sen- 
ate shall each be paid at an annual rate of 
compensation of $38,760. The Secretary for 
the Majority (other than the incumbent 
holding office on June 15, 1974) and the Sec- 
retary for the Minority shall each be paid 
at an annual rate of compensation of $38,190. 
The Secretary for the Majority (as long as 
that position is occupied by such incumbent) 
may be paid at a maximum annual rate of 
compensation not to exceed $38,190. The four 
Senior Counsels in the Office of the Legis- 
lative Counsel of the Senate shall each be 
paid at an annual rate of compensation of 
$37,620. The Assistant Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, the Parliamentarian, and the Financial 
Clerk may each be paid at a maximum an- 
nual rate of compensation not to exceed 
$37,620. The Administrative Assistant in the 
Office of the Majority Leader, the Assistant 
Secretary for the Majority, the Administra- 
tive Assistant in the Office of the Minority 
Leader, and the Assistant Secretary for the 
Minority may each be paid at a maximum 
annual rate of compensation not to exceed 
$36,765. The Administrative Assistant in the 
Office of the Majority Whip and the Admin- 
istrative Assistant in the Office of the Minor- 
ity Whip may each be paid at a maximum 
annual rate of compensation not to exceed 
$35,625. The two committee employees other 
than joint committee employees referred to 
in clause (A), and the three committee em- 
ployees referred to in clause (B), of section 
105(e) (3) of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1968, as amended and modified, 
may each be paid at a maximum annual rate 
of compensation not to exceed $37,050. The 
four employees other than joint committee 
employees referred to in such clause (A) and 
the sixteen committee employees referred to 
in such clause (B) may each be paid at a 
maximum annual rate of compensation not 
to exceed $35,625. The one employee in a 
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Senator’s office referred to in section 105(d) 
(2) (il) of such Act may be paid at a maxi- 
mum annual rate of compensation not to ex- 
ceed $37,050. Any officer or employee whose 
pay is subject to the maximum limitation 
referred to in section 105(f) of such Act 
may be paid at a maximum annual rate of 
compensation not to exceed $37,050. This 
paragraph does not supersede (1) any pro- 
vision of an order of the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate authorizing a higher rate 
of compensation, and (2) any authority of 
the President pro tempore to adjust rates 
of compensation or limitations referred to 
in this paragraph under section 4 of the 
Federal Pay Comparability Act of 1970. This 
paragraph is effective July 1, 1974. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 37 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $950,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreeemnt to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 69 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

Sec. 107. Section 602(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 (22 USC 1754(b) ), relat- 
ing to the use of foreign currency, is amended 
by striking out the last two sentences and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Each 
member or employee of any such committee 
shall make, to the chairman of such com- 
mittee in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by such committee, an itemized re- 
port showing the amounts and dollar equiv- 
alent values of each such foreign currency 
expended and the amounts of dollar expend- 
itures made from appropriated funds in 
connection with travel outside the United 
States, together with the purposes of the 
expenditure, including lodging, meals, trans- 
portation, and other purposes. Within the 
first sixty days that Congress is in session 
in each calendar year, the chairman of such 
committee shall prepare a consolidated re- 
port showing the total itemized expenditures 
during the preceding calendar year of the 
committee and each subcommittee thereof, 
and of each member or employee of such 
committee or subcommittee, and shall for- 
ward such consolidated report to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives (if the com- 
mittee be a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or a joint committee whose 
funds are disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House) or to the Secretary of the Senate (if 
the committee be a Senate committee or 
joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate) ."’. 

Resolved, That the House further insist on 
its disagreeemnt to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 51 to the aforesaid bill. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 31, 37, and 69 en bloc. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate recede on amendment 
No. 51, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a table comparing the confer- 
ence agreements with the amounts for 
fiscal year 1974, the budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1975, and the amounts recom- 
mended in the House and Senate ver- 
sions of the bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 
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LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1975 (H.R. 14012) 


Budget esti- 

New budget mate of new 
(obligational) (obligational) 
authority, authority, 
fiscal Penal fiscal yet Conference 
19741 19752 House Bill Senate Bill action 


a) (2) ® (4) 6) (6) 


SENATE 


COMPENSATION AND MILEAGE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND SENATORS AND EXPENSE 
ALLOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND LEADERS OF THE SENATE 


Compensation and mileage of the Vice President and Senators-._. $4, 781, 505 $4, 790, 695 $4, 790, 695 
£xpense allowances of the Vice President and majority and minority leaders: 
Vice President. 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
‘Majority leader of the Senate. a 3, 000 3,000 _. é 
(Minority leader of the Senate 3, 000 3, 000 , 000 3, 000 


4, 797, 505 4, 806, 695 4, 800, 695 


‘Office of the Vice President : 548, 625 

Offices of the majority and minority leaders_ 

Offices of the majority and minority whips.. 

‘Office of the Chaplain 23, 818 28, 500 

Office of the Secretary... 2, 425, 375 2, 683, 725 

‘Committee employees.. pi 7,745,665 7, 955, 490 8, 069, 490 

Conference committees: 
Majority. oes 153, 070 168, 435 am i 174, 135 
Minority- ee 153, 070 168, 435 $ $ 174, 135 

Administrative and clerical assistants to Senators 00 42, 886, 800 

Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper_ i 9, 629, 930 11, 995,740 __ 

Offices of secretaries to the majority and minority. > è 

Agency contributions and longevity compensation 000 4, 000, 000 


Total, Salaries, officers and employees 64, 330, 753 71, 017, 330 70, 756, 780 70, 756, 780 


OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 
Salaries and expenses. 495, 740 510, 220 521, 740 521, 740 


SENATE PROCEDURE 


Senate procedure (payment to Floyd M. Riddick for compiling precedents)__.................-......----.----.-------.---+-.----------------------- 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
Senate policy committees 665, 760 674, 160 ae 


Automobiles and maintenance 


: ; 40, 000 : 40, 000 ; 
Inquiries and investigations 16, 511, 205 16, 224, 675 5 16, 253, 175 16, 253, 175 
Folding documents. 82, 045 


81, 110 "045 : 82, 045 K 
Miscellaneous items 9,632, 395 12, 959, 635 12, 921, 450 12,921, 450 
2, 485 2, 485 2, 485 4 


gi i ' = $ 2, 485 
Stationery (revolving fu = 25, 640 25, 450 25, 450 25, 450 
Total, contingent expenses of the Senate 26, 954, 595 30, 008, 450 30, 010, 165 30, 010, 165 


Total, U.S. Senate 96, 578, 593 106, 342, 695 106, 100, 380 106, 100, 380 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


PAYMENTS TO WIDOWS AND HEIRS OF DECEASED MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
Gratuities, deceased members 127, 500 
COMPENSATION AND MILEAGE FOR THE MEMBERS 


Compensation of Members. 20, 365, 720 20, 373, 580 $20, 373, 580 20, 373, 580 20, 373, 580 
Mileage of Members 210, 000 210, 000 210, 000 210, 000 210, 000 


Total, Members compensation and mileage 20, 575, 720 20, 583, 580 20, 583, 580 20, 583, 580 20, 583, 580 
HOUSE LEADERSHIP OFFICES 


Salaries and expenses: 


Office of the Speaker. 272, 065 x z 316, 090 316, 090 
Office of the majority floor leader. 160, 030 228, 490 228, 490 
Office of the minority floor leader.. 141, 930 174, 185 174, 185 
Office of the majority whip... 188, 445 188, 445 


i į 115, 040 88, 
Office of the minority whip. 115, 040 188, 445 188, 445 188, 445 


Total, House leadership offices. 1, 095, 655 1, 095, 655 1, 095, 655 1, 095, 655 
SALARIES. OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Compensation and e 
Office of the Cler 3, 726, 145 3, 726, 145 3, 726, 145 3, 726, 145 


6, 771, 610 6, 771,610 
Office of the Doorkeeper. 66, 205 3 20: 
Office of the Postmaster... 45 
Office of the Chaplain 

Office of the Parliamentarian. 

Compilation of precedents of t! 

Official reporters of debates... 

Official reporters to committees_ See 

2 printing clerks for majority and minority caucus rooms_ 
Technical assistant, Office of the Attending Physician. _ 
House Democratic Steering Committee 

House Republican Conference $ 148, 710 
6 minority employees 212, 115 212, 115 


Total, salaries, officers and employees 16, 548, 150 16, 548, 150 16, 548, 150 16, 548, 150 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


Professional and clerical employees (standing committees). 8, 624, 000 8, 624, 000 8, 624, 000 8, 624, 000 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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Budget esti- 
New budget mate of new 
(obligational) (obligational) 
authority, authority, 

| year fiscal year Conference 

1974! 19753 House Bill Senate Bill action 


a) @ 8) (4) 6) 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (INVESTIGATIONS) 
Salaries and expenses $1, 624, 865 $1, 875, 000 $1, 875, 000 $1, 875, 000 


Salaries and expenses p 1, 067, 000 


Clerk hire +777, 80, 000, 000 


~ 
s 


Miscellaneous items 13, 125, 000 12, 375, 000 
Telegraph and telephone. -~ ESA aa bins =A , 000, 000 6, 000, 000 , 000, 
Stationery (revolving fund). 2, 304, 750 
Postage stamp allowances.. r 419, 530 
Government contributions. _ 

Special and select committees. 

Reporting hearings 

Furniture. 

Leadership automobiles 

Revision of laws 

New edition of the Unite 

New edition of the District of Columbia Cod 


Total, Contingent expenses of the House 39, 757, 535 44, 755, 755 44, 005, 755 43, 690, 455 43, 690, 455 
Total, House of Representatives 162, 511, 395 174, 549, 140 173, 799, 140 173, 483, 840 173, 483, 840 
JOINT ITEMS 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Federal Expenditure 79, 120 80, 400 86, 100 80, 400 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
Joint Economic Committee 891, 310 836, 070 894, 176 950, 000 
(Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy) (135, 000) (135, 000) 135, 000 
Subtotal 1, 026, 310 1, ua, 176 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy- 499, 41 7, 04 


Joint Committee on Printing. 319, 700 
Joint Committee on scant Ceremonies, 1973. 10, 000 


32838328 


Total, contingent expenses of the Senate. . ..- THEE 855, 420 : ; 2, 001, 021 2,045, m5 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE 

Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 1, 106, 165 1, 106, 165 

154, 050 


Joint Committee on Defense Production as 154, 050 
Joint Committee on Congressional Operations 573, 290 665, 120 600, 000 600, 000 600, 000 


Total, contingent expenses of the House. , 746, 1, 925, 335 1, 860, 215 1, 860, 215 1, 860, 215 
OFFICE OF THE ATTENDING PHYSICIAN ae ee ee ee E Tage eee E, 
Medical supplies, equipment, expenses, and allowances. Ñ 103, 600 103, 600 103, 600 
CAPITOL POLICE aes 

QBORTO END WRUNG E E dean T 304, 295 474, 900 474, 900 513, 360 \ 
Capitol Police Board 1, 214, 255 1, 214, 255 1, 214, 225 1, 214, 255 1, 214, 255 

Total, Capitol Police 1, $18, 550 1, 689, 155 1, 689, 155 1, 727,615 1,727,615 

EDUCATION OF PAGES is 

Education of congressional pages and pages of the Supreme Court. K 142, 780 142, 780 142, 780 142, 780 


OFFICIAL MAIL COSTS 
Expenses 30, 500, 000 38, 756, 015 38, 756, 015 38, 756,015 38, 756, 015 


Salaries and expenses 343,765 348, 760 347, 055 348, 760 348, 760 


Preparation 13, 000 13, 000 13, 000 13, 000 13, 000 
Total, Joint Items 36, 351, 230 44, 749, 650 44, 889, 840 45, 039, 106 45, 077, 830 


e e 
Salaries and expenses. 2, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Salaries 1, 312, 000 1, 395, 600 1, 395, 600 1, 395, 600 
Contingent expenses 75, 000 410, 140, 000 140, 000 140, 000 


Total, Office of the Architect of the Capitol , 387, 1, 535, 600 1, 535, 600 1, 535, 600 


CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUND 
Capitol buildings i 4, 344, 500 4, 428, 500 4, 428, 500 
Reappropriation , „127, 1, 127, 000 1, 127, 000 
Restoration of west central front of the C: 
Capitol arnee and related areas $30 
ue grounds 
ropriation of traffic light funds. 
Additional parkin facilities for congressional employees 
Senate office buildings 
Construction of an extension to New Senate Office Building... 
Extension of additional Senate Office Building site: 
Reappropriation Sack 
Senate garage à " a 
House office buildi mh f 8, 671, 700 
Reappropriation 100, 000 9, 700 
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LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1975 (H.R. 14012)—Continued 


a) 


August 2, 


Budget esti- 
mate of new 
(obligational) 


Acquisition of property, construction, and equipment, additional House Office Building (liquidation of con- 


tract authority) 
Capitol powerplant: operation 
Reappropriation 


Total, Capitol buildings and grounds 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
Structural and mechanical care. _.---------------------------- 


Reappropriation 
Total, Library buildings and grounds 


Total, Architect of the Capitol: 
New budget (obligational) authority 


Appropriations 
Reappropriations . _- . 
Appropriation to liquidate cont 


Salaries and expenses... 


Salaries and expenses 

Copyright Office, salaries and expenses 

Congressional Research Service, salaries and expenses . 
Distribution of sows ¢ cards, salaries and expenses 
Books for the general collections. 

Books for the law library 

Books for the blind and physical 


49, 160, 500 


authority, 
fiscal year 
19752 House Bill 


u) 


Senate Bill 


(3) (5) 


145, 000) 


175, 000) ($145, 000) 
443, 000 , 443, 000 , 443, 000 


27, 830; 400 
—= 


1, 630, 800 
# 196, 000 


1; 826, 800 


1, 631, 000 


1, 631, 000 


52, 374, 300 


51, 897, 000 
29; 610, 300 
(145, 000) 


expenses.. 


ca sa 
Collection and distribution of library materials (special foreign currency program): 


Ae ents in Treasury-owned foreign currencies 
U.S. dollars 

Furniture and furnishings 

Revision of Annotated 


Revision of Hinds’ and Cannon's precedents, salaries and expenses. 


Administrative provisions (attendance of meetings) 


Total, Library of Congress 


916, 600 


~e 
SR 


S 8338888 


48, 572, 500 
5,879, 985 
13, 488, 100 


10; 581, 000 
1, 458, 000 


229, 000 
Hi, 416, 900 


Ze 


BBs! 


~y > 
„= = 
on 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Printing and binding.......-.-.-.----------------------------- 


Office of Superintendent of Documents, salaries and expenses.. 
Acquisition of site and general plans and designs of buildings. 
Government Printing Office revolving fund. 


Total, Government Printing Office. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Salaries and expenses 


Salaries and expenses 
Grand total, new budget (obligational) authority 


Consisting of— 

1. Appropriations 

2. Reappropriations..........---.---------- 
Appropriations to liquidate contract authorizations. 


12, 000, 000 
136, 214, 000 


96, 998, 585 

75, 000, 000 

36, 000, 000 

6, 000, 000 
117, 000, 000 128, 000, 000 


ST 


12, 000, 000 
136, 214 0 


109, 450, 000 


123, 700, 000 


121, 834, 000 121, 376, 000 121, 376, 000 


1, 500, 000 
661, 305, 668 


660, 505, 668 
800, 


Memorandum—Appropriations and reappropriations Including appropriations for liquidation of 


contract authorizations 


661, 305, 668 


1 Includes amounts in Second Supplemental Ap 


ropriations Act, 1974 (P.L. 93-305). 


1, 650, 000 
722, 472, 385 


722, 472, 385 


722, 647, 385 


1,650, 000 
603, 221, 280 


1,628, 000 
718, 439, 511 


1, 628, 000 
708, 275, 650 


717, 052, 811 


602, 084, 580 
700 1, 386, 700 
(145, 000) 


1, 136, be oh 4 
(145, 000) 


(175, 000) rias 000) 


603, 366, 280 718, 584, 511 708, 420, 650 


4 $80,000 reappropriation; $62,413 actual unobligated balance. 
+ $196,000 reappropriation, $150,000 actual unobligated balance. 
¢ Estimate transferred to ‘Compilation of Precedents, House of Representetives."’ 


2 Includes amendments totaling $10,319,910 in S. Docs. Nos. 93-66, 93-80, and 93-91. 
2 Includes item previously carried under ‘‘Revision of Hinds’ and Cannon's Precedents, Library 
of Congress." 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE ON MONDAY, 
AUGUST 5, 1974 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 


PROXMIRE) be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes after the joint leaders 
have been recognized under the prece- 
dents on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there 
will be no votes next Monday before the 
hour of 3:30 in the afternoon. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION ACT OF 1974 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 821. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 821) 
to improve the quality of juvenile justice 
in the United States and to provide a 
comprehensive, coordinated approach to 
the problems of juvenile delinquency, 
and for other purposes, which were to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974”. 
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FINDINGS 


Sec, 2. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) juveniles account for almost half the 
arrests for serious crimes in the United States 
today; 

(2) understaffed, overcrowded juvenile 
courts, probation services, and correctional 
facilities are not able to provide individual- 
ized justice or effective help; 

(3) present juvenile courts, foster and pro- 
tective care programs, and shelter facilities 
are inadequate to meet the needs of the 
countless neglected, abandoned, and depend- 
ent children, who, because of this failure to 
provide effective services, may become delin- 
quents; 

(4) existing programs have not adequately 
responded to the particular problems of the 
increasing numbers of young people who are 
addicted to or who abuse drugs, particularly 
nonopiate or polydrug abusers; 

(5) juvenile delinquency can be prevented 
through programs designed to keep students 
in elementary and secondary schools through 
the prevention of unwarranted and arbitrary 
suspensions and expulsions; 

(6) States and local communities which 
experience directly the devastating failures 
of the juvenile justice system do not pres- 
ently have sufficient technical expertise or 
adequate resources to deal comprehensively 
with the problems of juvenile delinquency; 

(7) the adverse impact of Juvenile delin- 
quency results in enormous annual cost and 
immeasurable loss in human life, personal 
security, and wasted human resources; 

(8) existing Federal programs have not 
provided the direction, coordination, re- 
sources, and leadership required to meet the 
crisis of delinquency; and 

(9) juvenile delinquency constitutes a 
growing threat to the national welfare re- 
quiring immediate, comprehensive, and effec- 
tive action by the Federal Government. 

PURPOSE 


Sec. 3. It is the purpose of this Act— 

(1) to provide the necessary resources, 
leadership, and coordination to deyelop and 
implement effective methods of preventing 
and treating juvenile delinquency; 

(2) to increase the capacity of State and 
local governments and public and private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations to 
conduct innovative, effective delinquency 
prevention and treatment programs and to 
provide useful research, evaluation, and 
training services in the area of juvenile 
delinquency; 

(3) to develop and implement effective pro- 
grams and services to divert juveniles from 
the traditional juvenile justice system and to 
increase the capacity of State and local gov- 
ernments to provide critically needed alter- 
natives to institutionalization; 

(4) to develop and encourage the imple- 
mentation of national standards for the ad- 
ministration of juvenile justice, including 
recommendations for administrative, budg- 
etary, and legislative action at the Federal, 
State, and local level to facilitate the adop- 
tion of such standards; 

(5) to establish a centralized research ef- 
fort on the problems of juvenile delinquency, 
including an information clearinghouse to 
disseminate the findings of such research and 
all data related to juvenile delinquency; 

(6) to provide for the thorough and 
prompt evaluation of all federally assisted 
juvenile delinquency programs; 

(7) to provide technical assistance to pub- 
lic and private agencies, institutions, and in- 
dividuals in developing and implementing 
juvenile delinquency programs; 

(8) to assist States and local communities 
with resources to develop and implement 
programs to keep students in elementary and 
secondary schools and to prevent unwar- 
ranted and arbitrary suspension and expul- 
sions: 

(9) to establish training programs for per- 
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sons, including professionals, paraprofes- 
sionals, and volunteers, who work with de- 
linquents or potential delinquents for whose 
work or activities relate to juvenile delin- 
quency programs; 

(10) to establish a new Juvenile. Delin- 

quency Prevention Administration in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; 
(11) to establish an"Institute for Contin- 
uing Studies of the Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency, to further the purposes of this 
Act; and 

(12) to establish a Federal assistance pro- 
gram to deal with the problems of runaway 
youth, 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec, 4. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “community-based” means a 
Small, open group home or other suitable 
place located near the juvenile’s home or 
family and programs of community supervi- 
sion and service which maintain community 
and consumer participation in the planning, 
operation, and evaluation of their programs 
which may include medical, educational, vo- 
cational, social, and psychological guidance, 
training, counseling, drug treatment, alco- 
holism treatment, and other rehabilitative 
Services; 

(2) the term “construction” means acqui- 
sition, expansion, remodeling, and alteration 
of existing buildings, and initial equipment 
of any such buildings, or any combination of 
such activities (including architects’ fees 
but not the cost of acquisition of land for 
buildings) ; 

(3) the term “equipment” includes ma- 
chinery, utilities, and built-in equipment 
and any necessary enclosures or structures to 
house such machinery, utilities, or equip- 
ment: 

(4) the term “juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram means any program or activity re- 
lated to juvenile delinquency prevention, 
control, diversion, treatment, rehabilitation, 
planning, education, training, and research, 
including drug abuse programs, alcohol 
abuse programs, the improvement of the 
juvenile justice system, and any program or 
activity for neglected, abandoned, or de- 
pendent youth and other youth who are in 
danger of becoming delinquent: 

(5) the term “local government” means 
any city, county, township, town, borough, 
parish, village, or other general purpose 
political subdivision of a State, and an In- 
dian tribe and any combination of two or 
more such units acting jointly; 

(6) the term “public agency” means any 
State, unit of local government, combina- 
tion of such States or units, or any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of any of 
the foregoing; 

(7) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

(8) the term “State” means each of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands; 

(9) the term “Federal agency” means any 
agency in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government; 

(10) the term “drug dependent” has the 
meaning given it by section 2(g) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 201(g)); 

(11) the term “Administration” means the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration established by section 101(a); 

(12) the term “Director” means the Di- 
rector of the Administration; 

(13) the term “State agency” means an 
agency designated under section 214(a) (1); 

(14) the term “local agency” means any 
local agency which is assigned responsibility 
under section 214(a) (6); 

(15) the term “Institute” means the In- 
stitute for Continuing Studies of the Pre- 
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vention of Juvenile Delinquency established 
by section 301(a); 

(16) the term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Institute; and 

(17) the term “Council” means the Co- 
ordinating Council on Juyenile Delinquency 
Prevention established by section 501. 


TITLE I—JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PRE- 
VENTION ADMINISTRATION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 101. (a) There hereby is established 
within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare the Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention Administration. 

(b) There shall be at the head of the 
Administration a Director who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. The salary of the 
Director shall be fixed by the Secretary. 

(c) The Director shall be the chief execu- 
tive of the Administration and shall exercise 
al] necessary powers. 

(d) There shall be in the Administration a 
Deputy Director who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary. The salary of the Deputy Di- 
rector shall be fixed by the Secretary, The 
Deputy Director shall perform such func- 
tions as the Director from time to time as- 
signs or delegates, and shall act as Director 
during the absence or disability of the Di- 
rector or in the event of a vacancy in the 
office of the Director. 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 102. The Secretary may select, em- 
ploy, and fix the compensation of such of- 
ficers and employees, including attorneys, as 
are necessary to perform the functions vested 
in him and to prescribe their functions. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


Sec. 103. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 3679 (b) of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U.S.C, 665(b)), the Secretary may ac- 
cept and employ voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services in carrying out the provisions 
of this Act. 


CONCENTRATION OF FEDERAL EFFORTS 


Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
overall policy and develop objectives and pri- 
orities for all Federal juvenile delinquency 
programs and activities relating to preven- 
tion, diversion, training, treatment, rehabil- 
itation, evaluation, research, and improye- 
ment of the juvenile justice system in the 
United States. In carrying out his functions, 
the Secretary shall consult with the Coordi- 
nating Council on Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention. 

(b) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Secretary shall— 

(1) advise the President as to all matters 
relating to federally assisted juvenile delin- 
quency programs and Federal policies re- 
garding juvenile delinquency; 

(2) assist operating agencies which have 
direct responsibilities for the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency in the de- 
velopment and promulgation of rules, guide- 
lines, requirements, criteria, standards, pro- 
cedures, and budget requests in accordance 
with the policies, priorities, and objectives he 
establishes; 

(3) conduct and support, in cooperation 
with the Institute for Continuing Studies of 
the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, 
evaluations and studies of the performance 
and results achieved by Federal juvenile de- 
linquency programs and activities and of the 
prospective performance and results that 
might be achieved by alternative programs 
and activities supplementary to or in leu 
of those currently being administered; 

(4) coordinate Federal juvenile programs 
and activities among Federal agencies and 
between Federal juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams and activities and other Federal pro- 
grams and activities which he determines 
may have an important bearing on the suc- 
cess of the entire Federal juvenile delin- 
quency effort; 
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(5) develop annually, submit to the Coun- 
cil for review, and thereafter submit to the 
President and the Congress, no later than 
September 30, a report which shall include 
an analysis and evaluation of Federal juve- 
nile delinquency programs conducted and 
assisted by Federal agencies, the expendi- 
tures made, the results achieved, the plans 
developed, and problems in the operations 
and coordination of such programs, and rec- 
ommendations for modifications in organiza- 
tion, management, personnel, standards, 
budget requests, and implementation plans 
necessary to increase the effectivenes of such 
programs; 

(6) develop annually, submit to the Coun- 
cil for review, and thereafter submit to the 
President and the Congress, no later than 
March 1, a comprehensive plan for juvenile 
delinquency programs administered by any 
Federal agency, with particular emphasis on 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency and 
the development of programs and services 
which will encourage increased diversion of 
juveniles from the traditional juvenile jus- 
tice system; and 

(7) provide technical assistance to Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, courts, 
public and private agencies, institutions, and 
individuals, in the planning, establishment, 
funding, operation, or evaluation of juvenile 
delinquency programs. 

(c) The President shall, no later than 90 
days after receiving each annual report under 
subsection (b)(5), submit a report to the 
Congress and to the Council containing a 
detailed statement of any action taken or 
anticipated with respect to recommendations 
made by each such annual report. 

(à) (1) The first report submitted to the 
President and the Congress by the Secretary 
under subsection (b)(5) shall contain, in 
addition to information required by sub- 
section (b) (5), a detailed statement of cri- 
teria developed by the Secretary for identify- 
ing the characteristics of juvenile delin- 
quency juvenile delinquency prevention, 
diversion of youths from the juvenile justice 
system, and the training, treatment, and re- 
habilitation of juvenile delinquents. 

(2) The second such report shall contain, 
in addition to information required by sub- 
section (b) (5), an identification of Federal 
programs which are related to juvenile delin- 
quency prevention or treatment, together 
with a statement of the moneys expended for 
each such program during the most recent 
complete fiscal year. Such identification shall 
be made by the Secretary through the use 
of criteria developed under paragraph (1). 

(e) The third report submitted to the 
President and the Congress by the Secre- 
tary under subsection (b)(6) shall contain, 
in addition to the comprehensive plan re- 
quired by subsection (b)(6), a detailed 
statement of procedures to be used with re- 
spect to the submission of juvenile delin- 
quency development statements to the Sec- 
retary by Federal agencies under section 105. 
Such statement submitted by the Secretary 
shall include a description of information, 
data, and analyses which shall be contained 
in each such development statement. 

(f) The Secretary may require Federal 
agencies engaged in any activity involving 
any Federal juvenile delinquency program 
to provide him with such information and 
reports, and to conduct such studies and 
surveys, as he may deem to be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(g) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions under this title, except the making 
of rules, to any officer or employee of the 
Administration. 

(h) The Secretary may utilize the services 
and facilities of any Federal agency and of 
any other public agency or institution in ac- 
cordance with appropriate agreements, and 
to pay for such services either in advance or 
by way of reimbursement as may be agreed 
upon. 
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(i) The Secretary may transfer funds ap- 
propriated under this Act to any Federal 
agency to develop or demonstrate new meth- 
ods in juvenile delinquency prevention and 
treatment and to supplement existing de- 
linquency prevention and treatment pro- 
grams which the Director finds to be excep- 
tionally effective or for which he finds there 
exists exceptional need. 

(j) The Secretary may make grants to, 
or enter into contracts with, any public or 
private agency, institution, or individual to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(k) All functions of the Secretary under 
this Act shall be administered through the 
Administration. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY DEVELOPMENT 
STATEMENTS 


Sec. 105. (a) The Secretary shall require 
each Federal agency which administers a 
Federal juvenile delinquency program which 
meets. any criterion developed by the Secre- 
tary under section 104(d)(1) to submit to 
the Secretary a juvenile delinquency devel- 
opment statement. Such statement shall be 
in addition to any information, report, study, 
or survey which the Secretary may require 
under section 104(f). 

(b) Each juvenile delinquency develop- 
ment statement submitted to the Secretary 
under subsection (a) shall be submitted in 
accordance with procedures established by 
the Secretary under section 104(e) and shall 
contain such information, data, and analyses 
as the Secretary may require under section 
104(e). Such analyses shall include an anal- 
ysis of the extent to which the juvenile de- 
linquency program of the Federal agency 
submitting such development statement 
conforms with and furthers Federal juvenile 
delinquency prevention and treatment goals 
and policies. 

(c) The Secretary shall review and com- 
ment upon each juvenile delinquency de- 
velopment statement transmitted to him 
under subsection (a). Such development 
statement, together with the comments of 
the Secretary, shall be included by the Fed- 
eral agency involved in every recommenda- 
tion or request made by such agency for 
Federal legislation which significantly af- 
fects juvenile delinquency prevention and 
treatment. 

JOINT FUNDING 


Sec. 106. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, where funds are made available 
by more than one Federal agency to be used 
by any agency, organization, institution, or 
individual to carry out a Federal juvenile 
delinquency program or activity, any one of 
the Federal agencies providing funds may be 
designated by the Secretary to act for all in 
administering the funds advanced, In such 
cases, a single non-Federal share require- 
ment may be established according to the 
proportion of funds advanced by each Fed- 
eral agency, and the Secretary may order any 
such agency to waive any technical grant or 
contract requirement (as defined in rules 
prescribed by the Secretary) which is incon- 
sistent with the similar requirement of the 
administering agency or which the adminis- 
tering agency does not impose. 


TITLE II—FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Part A—GRANT PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 211. The Secretary may make grants 
to States and local governments to assist 
them in planning, establishing, operating, 
coordinating, and evaluating projects direct- 
ly or through contracts with public and pri- 
vate agencies for the development of more 
effective education, training, research, pre- 
vention, diversion, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation programs in the area of juvenile de- 
linquency and programs to improve the 
juvenile justice system. 
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ALLOCATION 


Sec. 212. (a) In accordance with rules pre- 
scribed under this title, funds shall be allo- 
cated annually among the States on the basis 
of relative population of people under 18 
years of age. No such allotment to any State 
shall be less than $150,000, except that for 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
no allotment shall be less than $50,000. 

(b) Except for funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1975, if any amount so allotted 
remains unobligated at the end of the fiscal 
year, such funds shall be reallocated in a 
manner equitable and consistent with the 
purposes of this title. Funds appropriated 
for fiscal year 1975 may be obligated in 
accordance with subsection (a) until June 
30, 1976, after which time they may be re- 
allocated. Any amount so reallocated shall 
be in addition to the amounts already 
allotted and available to the States, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Guam, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for 
the same period. 

(c) In accordance with rules prescribed 
under this title, a portion of any allotment 
to any State under this part shall be avail- 
able to develop a State plan and to pay that 
portion of the expenditures which are neces- 
sary for efficient administration. Not more 
than 15 percent of the total annual allot- 
ment of such State shall be available for 
such purposes. The State shall make avail- 
able needed funds for planning and adminis- 
tration to local governments within the State 
on an equitable basis. 

(d) Financial assistance extended under 
the provisions of this section shall not ex- 
ceed 90 percent of the approved costs of any 
assisted programs or activities. The non-Fed- 
eral share shall be made only through the 
use of cash or other monetary instruments. 


SPECIAL EMPHASIS PREVENTION AND TREAT- 
MENT PROGRAMS; AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 213. (a) Not less than 25 percent of 
the funds appropriated for each fiscal year 
pursuant to this title shall be available only 
for special emphasis prevention and treat- 
ment grants and contracts made pursuant 
to this section and section 215. 

(b) Among applicants for grants and con- 
tracts under this section, priority shall be 
given to public and private nonprofit or- 
ganizations or institutions which have had 
experience in dealing with youth. Not less 
than 20 percent of the funds available for 
grants and contracts made pursuant to this 
section shall be available for grants and con- 
tracts to such private nonprofit agencies, 
organizations, or institutions. 

(c) The Secretary may make grants to and 
enter into contracts with public and private 
agencies, organizations, institutions, or in- 
dividuals to— 

(1) develop and implement new ap- 
proaches, techniques, and methods with re- 
spect to juvenile delinquency programs; 

(2) develop and maintain community- 
based alternatives to traditional forms of in- 
stitutionalization; 

(3) develop and implement programs to 
keep students in elementary and secondary 
schools and to prevent unwarranted and ar- 
bitrary suspensions and expulsions; 

(4) develop and implement effective means 
of diverting juveniles from the traditional 
juvenile justice and correctional system; 

(5) improve the capability of public and 
private agencies and organizations to pro- 
vide services for delinquents and youths in 
danger of becoming delinquent; and 

(6) facilitate the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the Institute as set forth pur- 
suant to section 309. 

STATE PLANS 


Src. 214. (a) In order to receive formula 
grants under this part, a State shall submit 
a plan for carrying out its purposes, In ac- 
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cordance with rules prescribed under this 
title, such plan shall— 

(1) establish or designate a single State 
agency, or designate any other agency, as the 
sole agency responsible for the preparation 
and administration of the plan; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the 
State agency has or will have authority, by 
legislation if necessary, to implement such 
plan in conformity with this part; 

(3) provide for supervision of the programs 
funded under this Act by the State agency 
by a State supervisory board appointed by 
the chief executive officer of the State (A) 
which shall consist of not less than 15 per- 
sons who have training, experience, or spe- 
cial knowledge concerning the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency or the 
administration of juvenile justice; (B) 
which shall include representation of units 
of local government, law enforcement and 
juvenile justice agencies such as law enforce- 
ment, correction or probation personnel, and 
juvenile or family court judges, and public 
agencies concerned with delinquency preven- 
tion or treatment such as welfare, social 
services, mental health, education, youth 
service departments, or alternative youth 
systems; (C) which shall include represent- 
atives of private organizations concerned 
with delinquency prevention or treatment; 
concerned with neglected or dependent chil- 
dren; concerned with the quality of juvenile 
justice, education, or social services for chil- 
dren; which utilize volunteers to work with 
delinquents or potential delinquents; com- 
munity-based delinquency prevention or 
treatment programs; and organizations 
which represent employees affected by this 
Act; (D) a majority of whose members (in- 
cluding the Chairman) shall not be full-time 
employees of the Federal Government, the 
State, or any local government; (E) at least 
one-third of whose members shall be under 
the age of 26 at the time of appointment and 
of whom at least two shall have been under 
the jurisdiction of the justice system; and 
(F) which shall have the authority to ap- 
prove, after consultation with private agen- 
cies and alternative youth systems, any pro- 
posed modification of a State plan before 
such proposed modification is submitted to 
the Secretary; 

(4) provide for the active consultation 
with and participation of local governments 
in the development of a State plan which 
adequately takes into account the needs and 
requests of local governments; 

(5) provide that at least 75 percent of 
the funds received by the State under sec- 
tion 212 shall be expended through programs 
of local government insofar as they are con- 
sistent with the State plan, except that this 
provision may be waived at the discretion 
of the Secretary for any State if the services 
for delinquent or potentially delinquent 
youth are organized primarily on a statewide 
basis; 

(6) provide that the chief executive of- 
ficer of the local government shall assign 
responsibility for the preparation and ad- 
ministration of the local government's part 
of the State plan, or for the supervision of 
the preparation and administration of the 
local government's part of the State plan, to 
that agency within the local government's 
structure which can most effectively carry 
out the purposes of this Act and shall provide 
for supervision of the programs funded un- 
der this Act by the local agency by a board 
which meets the appropriate requirements of 
Paragraph (3); 

(7) provide, to the maximum extent feasi- 
ble, for an equitable distribution of the as- 
sistance received under section 212 within 
the State; 

(8) set forth a detailed study of the State 
needs for an effective, comprehensive, co- 
ordinated approach to juvenile delinquency 
prevention and treatment and the improve- 
ment of the juvenile justice system, includ- 
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ing an itemized estimated cost of the devel- 
opment and implementation of such pro- 
grams; 

(9) provide that not less than 75 percent 
of the funds available to such State or to 
any local government of such State under 
this part, whether expended directly by the 
State or by the local government or through 
contracts with public or private agencies, 
shall be used for advanced techniques in con- 
junction with the development, maintenance, 
and expansion of programs and services de- 
signed to prevent juvenile delinquency, to 
divert juveniles from the juvenile justice 
system, and to provide community-based al- 
ternatives to juvenile detention and correc- 
tional facilities; such advanced techniques 
shall include community-based programs and 
services relating to various aspects of juvenile 
delinquency, youth service bureaus to assist 
delinquent and other youth, drug abuse edu- 
cation and prevention programs, alcohol 
abuse education and prevention programs, 
programs to encourage youth to remain in 
school, improvement of probation programs 
and services, statewide programs designed to 
increase the use of nonsecure community- 
based facilities for the commitment of ju- 
veniles, and youth-initiated programs and 
outreach programs designed to assist youth 
who otherwise would not be reached by 
assistance programs; 

(10) encourage the development of an ade- 
quate research, training, and evaluation ca- 
pacity within the State; 

(11) encourage the placement of juveniles 
in shelter facilities, rather than juvenile de- 
tention or correctional facilities, if such juve- 
niles are charged with or have committed of- 
fenses which would not be criminal if 
committed by an adult; discourage the in- 
earceration of juveniles with adults; and 
encourage the establishment of monitoring 
systems designed to augment the commit- 
ment policies described in this paragraph; 

(12) provide assurances that assistance 
will be available on an equitable basis to deal 
with all disadvantaged youth, including fe- 
males, minority youth, and mentally, emo- 
tionally, or physically handicapped youth; 

(13) provide for procedures which will be 
established for protecting under Federal, 
State, and local law the rights of recipients 
of services and which will assure appropri- 
ate privacy with regards to records relating 
to such services provided to any individual 
under the State plan; 

(14) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures necessary to as- 
sure prudent use, proper disbursement, and 
accurate accounting of funds received under 
this title. 

(15) provide reasonable assurance that 
Federal funds made available under this 
part for any period will be so used as to 
supplement and increase (but not supplant), 
to the extent feasible and practical, the level 
of State, local, and other non-Federal funds 
that would in the absence of such Federal 
funds be made available for the programs 
described in this part, and will in no event 
replace such State, local, and other non- 
Federal funds; 

(16) provide that the State agency will 
from time to time, but not less often than 
annually, review its plan and submit to the 
Secretary an analysis and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the programs and activities 
carried out under the plan, and any mod- 
ifications in the plan, including the survey 
of State and local needs, which it considers 
necessary; 

(17) contain such other terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary may reasonably pre- 
scribe to assure the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams assisted under this title; and 

(18) provide that fair and equitable ar- 
rangements are made to protect the inter- 
ests of employees affected by assistance 
under this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve any State 
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plan and any modification thereof that 
meets the requirements of subsection (a). 

(c) In the event that any State fails to 
submit a plan, or submits a plan, or any 
modification thereof which the Secretary, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing, determines does not meet the re- 
quirements of subsection (a), the Secretary 
shall make the allotment of such State 
under the provisions of section 212 avail- 
able to the public and private agencies in 
such State for programs under sections 213 
and 215. 

APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 215. (a) Any agency, institution, or 
individual desiring to receive a grant, or 
enter into any contract under this section or 
section 213, shall submit an application at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
or accompanied by such information, as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

(b) In accordance with guidelines estab- 
lished by the Secretary, each such applica- 
tion shall— 

(1) provide that the program for which as- 
sistance under this title is sought will be ad- 
ministered by or under the supervision of 
the applicant; 

(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
one or more of the purposes set forth in 
section 214; 

(3) provide for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of such program; 

(4) provide for regular evaluation of the 
program; 

(5) indicate that the applicant has re- 
quested the review of the application from 
the State agency or local agency designated 
under section 214, when appropriate; 

(6) indicate the response of the State 
agency or the local agency to the request for 
review and comment on the application; 

(7) provide that regular reports on the 
program shall be sent to the Secretary and 
to the State agency and local agency, when 
appropriate; and 

(8) provide for such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure prudent use, proper disbursement, 
and accurate accounting of funds received 
under this title. 

(c) In determining whether or not to ap- 
prove applications for grants under this title, 
the Secretary shall consider— 

(1) the relative cost and effectiveness of 
the proposed program in effectuating the 
purposes of this Act; 

(2) the extent to which the proposed pro- 
gram will incorporate new or innovative tech- 
niques; 

(3) the extent to which the proposed pro- 
gram meets the objectives and priorities of 
the State plan, when a State plan has been 
approved by the Secretary under section 214 
(b) and whem the location and scope of the 
program make such consideration appropri- 
ate; 

(4) the increases in capacity of the public 
and private agency, institution, or individ- 
ual to provide services to delinquents or 
youths in danger of becoming delinquent. 

(5) the extent to which the proposed proj- 
ect serves communities which have high 
rates of youth unemployment, school drop- 
out, and delinquency; and 

(6) the extent to which the proposed pro- 
grams facilitate the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Institute as set forth 
pursuant to section 309. 

Part B—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
WITHHOLDING 

SEc. 221. Whenever the Secretary, after giv- 
ing reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to a recipient of a grant under this 
title, finds— 

(1) that the program or activity for which 
such grant was made has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of this title, or 
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(2) that in the operation of the program 
or activity there is failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 
the secretary shall notify such recipient of 
his findings and no further payments may be 
made to such recipient under this title (or in 
his discretion that the State agency shall 
not make further payments to specified pro- 
grams affected by the failure) by the Secre- 
tary until he is satisfied that such noncom~- 
pliance has been, or will promptly be, cor- 
rected. 

USE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 222. (a) Funds paid to any State pub- 
lic or private agency, institution, or indi- 
vidual (whether directly or through a State 
agency or local agency) may be used for— 

(1) securing, developing, or operating the 
program designed to carry out the purposes 
of this Act; and 

(2) not more than 50 percent of the cost 
of the construction of innovative community- 
based facilities for less than 20 persons which, 
in the judgment of the Secretary, are neces- 
sary for carrying out the purposes of this 
Act. 

(b) Except as provided by subsection (a), 
no funds paid to any public or private agen- 
cy, institution, or individual under this title 
(whether directly or through a State agency 
or local agency) may be used for construc- 
tion, 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 223. (a) In accordance with criteria 
established by the Secretary, it is the policy 
of the Congress that programs funded under 
this title shall continue to receive financial 
assistance, except that such assistance shall 
not continue if the yearly evaluation of such 
programs is not satisfactory. 

(b) At the discretion of the Secretary, 
when there is no other way to fund an essen- 
tial juvenile delinquency program, the State 
may utilize 25 percent of the funds available 
to it under this Act to meet the non-Federal 
matching share requirement for any other 
Federal juvenile delinquency program grant. 

(c) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that it will contribute to the purposes of 
this Act, he may require the recipient of any 
grant or contract to contribute money, facil- 
ities, or services up to 25 percent of the cost 
of the project involved. 

(d) Payments under this title, pursuant 
to a grant or contract, may be made (after 
necessary adjustment, in the case of grants, 
on account of previously made overpayments 
or underpayments) in advance or by way of 
reimbursements, in such installments and on 
such conditions as the Secretary may deter- 
mine. 

TITLE II—INSTITUTE FOR CONTINUING 
STUDIES OF THE PREVENTION OF JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY 

ESTABLISHMENT AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 301 (a) There is hereby established 
an institute to be known as the Institute for 
Continuing Studies of the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency. The Institute shall 
be administered by the Secretary through 
the Administration. 

(b) It shall be the purpose of the In- 
stitute to provide a coordinating center for 
the collection, preparation, and dissemination 
of useful data regarding the treatment and 
control of juvenile offenders, and it shall also 
be the purpose of the Institute to provide 
training for representatives of Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement officers, teachers 
and other educational personnel, juvenile 
welfare workers, juvenile judges and ju- 
dicial personnel, probation personnel, cor- 
rectional personnel, and other persons, in- 
cluding lay personnel, connected with the 
treatment and control of juvenile offenders. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 302. The Institute shall— 

(1) serve as an information bank by col- 
lecting systematically and synthesizing the 
data and knowledge obtained from studies 
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and research by public and private agencies, 
institutions, or individuals concerning all 
aspects of juvenile delinquency, including 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency; 

(2) serve as a clearinghouse and infor- 
mation center for the preparation, publica- 
tion, and dissemination of all information 
regarding juvenile delinquency, including 
State and local juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and treatment programs and plans, 
availability of resources, training and edu- 
cational programs, statistics, and other per- 
tinent data and information; 

(3) disseminate pertinent data and studies 
(including a periodic journal) to individu- 
als, agencies, and organizations concerned 
with the prevention and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency; 

(4) prepare, in cooperation with educa- 
tional institutions, Federal, State, and local 
agencies, and appropriate individuals and 
private agencies, such studies as it considers 
to be necessary with respect to the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
and related matters, including recommenda- 
tions designed to promote effective preven- 
tion and treatment; 

(5) devise and conduct in various geo- 
graphical locations, seminars and workshops 
providing continuing studies for persons en- 
gaged in working directly with juveniles and 
juvenile offenders; 

(6) devise and conduct & training pro- 
gram, in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 305, 306, and 307, of short-term in- 
struction in the latest proven-effective meth- 
ods of prevention, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency for correctional and 
law enforcement personnel, teachers and 
other educational personnel, juvenile wel- 
fare workers, juvenile judges and judicial 
personnel, probation officers, and other per- 
sons (including lay personnel) connected 
with the prevention and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

(7) develop technical training teams to 
aid in the development of training pro- 
grams in the States and to assist State and 
local agencies which work directly with ju- 
veniles and juvenile offenders; 

(8) conduct, encourage, and coordinate 
research and evaluation into any aspect of 
juvenile delinquency, particularly with re- 
spect to new programs and methods which 
show promise of making & contribution to- 
ward the prevention and treatment of ju- 
venile delinquency; 

(9) encourage the development of dem- 
onstration projects in new and innovative 
techniques and methods to prevent and 
treat juvenile delinquency; 

(10) provide for the evaluation of all pro- 

assisted under this Act in order to 
determine the results and the effectivenes of 
such programs; 

(11) provide for the evaluation of any 
other Federal, State, or local juvenile de- 
linquency program, as deemed necessary by 
the Secretary; and 

(12) disseminate the results of such eval- 
uations and research and demonstration ac- 
tivities, particularly to persons actively work- 
ing in the field of juvenile delinquency. 


POWERS 


Sec. 303. (a) The functions, powers, and 
duties specified in this Act to be carried out 
by the Institute shall not be transferred 
elsewhere or within any Federal agency un- 
less specifically hereafter authorized by the 
Congress. In addition to the other powers, 
express and implied, the Institute may— 

(1) request any Federal agency to supply 
such statistics, data, program reports, and 
other material as the Institute deems nec- 
essary to carry out its functions; 

(2) arrange with and reimburse the heads 
of Federal agencies for the use of personnel 
or facilities or equipment of such agencies; 

(3) confer with and avail itself of the co- 
operation, services, records, and facilities of 
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State, municipal, or other public or private 
local agencies; 

(4) enter into contracts with public or 
private agencies, organizations, or individ- 
uals, for the partial performance of any of 
the functions of the Institute; and 

(5) compensate consultants and members 
of technical advisory councils who are not 
in the regular fulltime employ of the United 
States, at a rate to be fixed by the Admin- 
istrator of the Institute but not exceeding 
$75 per diem and while away from home, or 
regular place of business, they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently, 

(b) Any Federal agency which receives a 
request from the Institute under subsection 
(a) (1) may cooperate with the Institute and 
shall, to the maximum extent practicable, 
consult with and furnish information and 
advice to the Institute. 


ADMINISTRATOR AND STAFF 


Sec, 304. (a) The Institute shall have an 
Administrator who shall be appointed by the 
Secretary and who shall serve at the pleasure 
of the Secretary. 

(b) The Administrator shall have responsi- 
bility for the administration of the organiza- 
tion, employees, enrollees, financial affairs, 
and other operations of the Institute. He 
May employ such staff, faculty and admin- 
istrative personnel as are necessary for the 
functioning of the Institute. 

(c) The Administrator shall have the 
power to— 

(1) acquire and hold real and personal 
property for the Institute; 

(2) receive gifts, donations, and trusts on 
behalf of the Institute; and 

(3) appoint such technical or other ad- 
visory councils comprised of consultants to 
guide and advise the Secretary. 

(d) The Administrator may delegate his 
powers under the Act to such employees of 
the Institute as he deems appropriate. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Sec. 305. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
within the Institute a training program de- 
signed to train enrollees with respect to 
methods and techniques for the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 

(b) Enrollees in the training program es- 
tablished under this section shall be drawn 
from correctional and law enforcement per- 
sonnel, teachers and other educational per- 
sonnel, juvenile welfare workers, juvenile 
judges and judicial personnel, probation 
officers, and other persons (including lay 
personnel) connected with the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


CURRICULUM FOR TRAINING PROBLEM 

Sec. 306, The Secretary shall design and 
supervise a curriculum for the training pro- 
gram established by section 305 which shall 
utilize an interdisciplinary approach with 
respect to the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency, the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents, and the diversion of youths from the 
juvenile justice system. Such curriculam 
shall be appropriate to the needs of the en- 
rollees of the training program. 


ENROLLMENT FOR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Sec. 307. (a) Any person seeking to enroll 
in the training program established under 
section 305 shall transmit an application to 
ithe Administrator, in such form and 
according to such procedures as the Admin- 
istrator may prescribe. 

(b) The Administrator shall make the 
final determination with respect to the ad- 
mittance of any person to the training pro- 
gram. The Administrator, in making such 
determination, shall seek to assure that 
persons admitted to the training program 
are broadly representative of the categories 
described in section 305(b). 
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(c) While studying at the Institute and 
while traveling in connection with his study 
(including authorized field trips), each 
person enrolled in the Institute shall be 
allowed travel expenses and a per diem 
allowance in the same manner as prescribed 
for persons employed intermittently in the 
Government service under section 5703(b) 
of title 5, United States Code. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 308. The Administrator shall develop 
annually and submit to the President and 
each House of the Congress, prior to June 30, 
@ report on the activities of the Institute 
and on research, demonstration, training, and 
evaluation programs funded under this title, 
including a review of the results of such 
programs, an assessement of the application 
of such results to existing and new juvenile 
delinquency programs, and detailed recom- 
mendations for future research, demonstra- 
tion, training, and evaluation programs. 

DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARDS FOR JUVENILE 

JUSTICE 


Sec. 309. The Institute, under the super- 
vision of the Secretary, shall conduct a 
study for the development of standards for 
juvenile justice. The Institute shall, no later 
than one year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, submit to the President 
and to each House of the Congress a report 
based upon such study. Such report shall 
contain a detailed statement of recommended 
standards for the administration of juvenile 
justice at the Federal, State, and local level, 
and shall reeommend— 

(1) Federal action, including administra- 
tive budgetary, and legislative action, re- 
quired to facilitate the adoption of such 
standards throughout the United States; and 

(2) State and local action to facilitate the 
adoption of such standards for juvenile jus- 
tice at the State and local level. 


INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 310. Each Federal agency shall furnish 
to the Secretary such information as the 
Secretary deems necessary to carry out his 
functions under this title. 


RECORDS 


Sec. 311. Records containing the identity 
of any juvenile gathered for purposes pur- 
suant to this title may under no circum- 
stances be disclosed or transferred to any in- 
dividual or to any public or private agency. 

TITLE IV—RUNAWAY YOUTH ACT 

SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the 

“Runaway Youth Act”. 
FINDINGS 

Sec, 402. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) the number of juveniles who leave and 
remain away from home without parental 
permission has increased to alarming propor- 
tions, creating a substantial law enforcement 
problem for the communities inundated, and 
significantly endangering the young people 
who are without resources and live on the 
street; 

(2) the exact nature of the problem is not 
well defined because national statistics on 
the size and profile of the runaway youth 
population are not tabulated; 

(3) many such young people, because of 
their age and situation, are urgently in need 
of temporary shelter and counseling services; 

(4) the problem of locating, detaining, and 
returning runaway children should not be 
the responsibility of already overburdened 
police departments and juvenile justice au- 
thorities; and 

(5) in view of the interstate nature of the 
problem, it is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to develop accurate report- 
ing of the problem nationally and to develop 
an effective system of temporary care outside 
the law enforcement structure. 
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RULES 


Sec. 403. The Secretary may prescribe such 
rules as he considers necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


Part A—GRANT PROGRAM 
PURPOSES OF GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec, 411. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants and to provide technical assist- 
ance to localities and nonprofit private agen- 
cies in accordance with the provisions of this 
part. Grants under this part shall be made 
for the purpose of developing local facilities 
to deal primarily with the immediate needs 
of runaway youth in a manner which is out- 
Side the law enforcement structure and juve- 
nile justice system. The size of such grant 
shall be determined by the number of run- 
away youth in the community and the exist- 
ing availability of services. Among applicants 
priority shall be given to private organiza- 
tions or institutions which have had past ex- 
perience in dealing with runaway youth. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Sec. 412. (a) To be eligible for assistance 
under this part, an applicant shall propose to 
establish, strengthen, or fund an existing or 
proposed runaway house, a locally controlled 
facility providing temporary shelter, and 
counseling services to juveniles who have left 
home without the permission of their parents 
or guardians. 

(b) In order to qualify for assistance un- 
der this part, an applicant shall submit a 
plan to the Secretary meeting the follow- 
ing requirements and including the follow- 
ing information. Each house— 

(1) shall be located in an area which is 
demonstrably frequented by or easily reach- 
able by runaway youth; 

(2) shall have a maximum capacity of no 
more than 20 children, with a ratio of staff 
to children of sufficient proportion to assure 
adequate supervision and treatment; 

(3) shall develop adequate plans for con- 
tacting the child’s parents or relatives (if 
such action is required by State law) and 
assuring the safe return of the child ac- 
cording to the best interests of the child, 
for contacting local government officials 
pursuant to informal arrangements estab- 
lished with such officials by the runaway 
house, and for providing for other appro- 
priate alternative living arrangements; 

(4) shall develop an adequate plan for 
assuring proper relations with law enforce- 
ment personnel, and the return of runaway 
youths from correctional institutions; 

(5) shall develop an adequate plan for 
aftercare counseling involving runaway 
youth and their parents within the State 
in which the runaway house is located and 
for assuring, as possible, that aftercare serv- 
ices will be provided to those children who 
are returned beyond the State in which the 
runaway house is located; 

(6) shall keep adequate statistical records 
profiling the children and parents which it 
serves, except that records maintained on 
individual runaway youths shall not be dis- 
closed without parental consent to anyone 
other than another agency compiling statisti- 
cal records or a government agency involved 
in the disposition of criminal charges 
against an individual runaway youth, and 
reports or other documents based on such 
statistical records shall not disclose the 
identity of individual runaway youths; 

(7) shall submit annual reports to the 
Secretary detailing how the house has been 
able to meet the goals of its plans and re- 
porting the statistical summaries required 
by paragraph (6); 

(8) shall demonstrate its ability to oper- 
ate under accounting procedures and fiscal 
control devices as required by the Secretary; 

(9) shall submit a budget estimate with 
respect to the plan submitted by such house 
under this subsection; and 
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(10) shall supply such other information 
as the Secretary reasonably deems necessary. 


APPROVAL BY SECRETARY 


Sec. 413. An application by a State, locality, 
or nonprofit private agency for a grant under 
this part may be approved by the Secretary 
only if it is consistent with the applicable 
provisions of this part and meets the require- 
ments set forth in section 412. Priority shall 
be given to grants smaller than $75,000. In 
considering grant applications under this 
part, priority shall be given to any applicant 
whose program budget is smaller than 
$100,000. 

GRANTS TO PRIVATE AGENCIES; STAFFING 


Sec. 414. Nothing in this part shall be con- 
strued to deny grants to nonprofit private 
agencies which are fully controlled by pri- 
vate boards or persons but which in other 
respects meet the requirements of this part 
and agree to be legally responsible for the 
operation of the runaway house, Nothing in 
this part shall give the Federal Government 
control over the staffing and personnel de- 
cisions of facilities receiving Federal funds. 


REPORTS 


Sec, 415. The Secretary shall annually re- 
port to the Congress on the status and ac- 
ie nin sed the runaway houses which 

e fun under this part, wit: 
alein p with particular 

(1) their effectiveness in alleviating the 
problems of runaway youth; 

(2) their ability to reunite children with 
their families and to encourage the resolu- 
tion of intrafamily problems through coun- 
ee e other services; 

their effectiveness in stren 
family relationships and on AAS canes 
pi. oo for children; and 
eir effectiveness in helpin, 
decide upon a future course of waa 
FEDERAL SHARE 

Sec. 416. (a) The Federal share for the 
acquisition and renovation of existing struc- 
tures, the provision of counseling services, 
staff training, and the general costs of oper- 
ations of such facility’s budget for any fis- 
cal year shall be 90 percent. The non-Federal 
share may be in cash or in kind, fairly evalu- 
ated by the Secretary, including plant, equip- 
ment, or services. 

(b) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments, in advance, or by way 
of reimbursement, with necessary adjust- 


ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments. 


Part B—STATISTICAL SURVEY 
SURVEY; REPORT 

Sec. 421. The Secretary shall gather in- 
formation and carry out a comprehensive 
statistical survey defining the major charac- 
teristics of the runaway youth population 
and determining the areas of the Nation 
most affected. Such survey shall include the 
age, sex, and socioeconomic background of 
runaway youth, the places from which and 
to which children run, and the relationship 
between running away and other illegal be- 
havior, The Secretary shall report the re- 
sults of such information gathering and sur- 
oan the Congress not later than June 30, 

RECORDS 


Sec. 422. Records containing the identity 
of individual runaway youths gathered for 
statistical purposes pursuant to section 421 
may under no circumstances be disclosed or 
transferred to any individual or to any pub- 
lic or private agency. 


TITLE V—COORDINATING COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Sec. 501. There is hereby established, as 
an independent organization in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, a coun- 
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cil to be known as the Coordinating Council 
on Juvenile Delinquency Prevention. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 502. (a) The Council shall consist of 
six regular members appointed under sub- 
section (c) and an additional number of ex 
officio members designated by subsection 
(bd). 

(b) (1) The following individuals shall be 
ex officio members of the Council: 

(A) the Secretary (or the Under Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, if so designated by the 
Secretary) ; 

(B) the Director of the Administration; 

(C) the Attorney General or his designee; 

(D) the Secretary of Labor (or the Under 
Secretary of Labor, if so designated by such 
Secretary) ; 

(E) the Director of the Special Action Of- 
fice for Drug Abuse Prevention or his 
designee; 

(F) the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (or the Under Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, if so desig- 
nated by such Secretary); and 

(G) the Administrator of the Institute. 

(2) Any individual designated under para- 
graph (1)(C) or paragraph (1)(E) shall be 
selected from individuals who exercise sig- 
nificant decisionmaking authority in the 
Federal agency involved. 

(c) The regular members of the Council 
shall be appointed by the President from 
persons who by virtue of their training or 
experience have special knowledge concern- 
ing the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency or the administration of juve- 
nile justice. At least three members shall not 
have attained 26 years of age on the date of 
their appointment. 

(d)(1) Except as provided by paragraphs 
(2) and (3), members of the Council ap- 
pointed by the President under subsection 
(c) shall be appointed for terms of four 
years. 

(2) Of the members first appointed to the 
Council under subsection (c)— 

(A) two shall be appointed for terms of 
one year, 

(B) two shall be appointed for terms of 
two years, and 

(C) two shall be appointed for terms of 
three years, as designated by the President 
at the time of appointment. Such members 
shall be appointed within ninety days after 
the date of the enactment of this title. 

(3) Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring before the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed only for the remainder 
of such term. A member may serve after the 
expiration of his term until a successor has 
taken office. 

(e) Members of the Council shall be eli- 
gible for reappointment to the Council. 

(2) The Secretary shall serve as Chairman 
of the Council. The Director shall serve as 
Vice Chairman of the Council. The Vice 
Chairman shall act as Chairman in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman. 

(g) The Council shall meet at least six 
times per year to receive reports and recom- 
mendations and to take such actions as may 
be considered appropriate by members of the 
Council. A description of the activities of 
the Council shall be included in the annual 
report required by section 104(b) (5). 

FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 503. (a) The Council shall make rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary at least an- 
nually with respect to coordination of the 
planning, policy, priorities, operations, and 
management of all Federal juvenile delin- 
quency programs. 

(b) The Council shall, through a subcom- 
mittee designated by the Chairman, review 
the activities and administration of the In- 
stitute and shall make recommendations 
with respect to such activities and admin- 
istration. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; STAFF 


Sec. 504. (a) The Chairman shall, with 
the approval of the Council, appoint an 
Executive Secretary of the Council. 

(b) The Executive Secretary shall be re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day administration 
of the Council. 

(c) The Executive Secretary may, with the 
approval of the Council, appoint and fix the 
salary of such personnel as he considers 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 

COMPENSATION AND EXPENSES 


Sec. 505. (a) Members of the Council who 
are full-time employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall serve without compensation 
but shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in carrying out the functions 
of the Council. 

(b) Members of the Council who are not 
full-time employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall receive compensation at a rate 
not to exceed $100 per day, including travel- 
time for each day they are engaged in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Council. Members shall be entitled to 
reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in carrying out the functions of the Council. 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 601. (a) To carry out the purposes of 
titles I, II, and IIT there is authorized to be 
appropriated $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, $75,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, $125,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1977, and 
$175,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1978. 

(b) Not more than 5 percent of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated for any fiscal 
year to carry out the purposes of this Act 
may be used for the purposes authorized 
under title I. 

(c) Not more than 10 percent of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated for any fiscal 
year to carry out the purposes of this Act 
may be used for purposes authorized under 
title III. 

(d) (1) To carry out the purposes of part A 
of title IV there is authorized to be appro- 
priated for each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1975, 1976, and 1977, the sum of 
$10,000,000. 

(2) To carry out the purposes of part B 
of title IV there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $500,000. 

(e) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of Title V. 

NONDISCRIMINATION PROVISIONS 


Sec. 602. (a) No financial assistance for 
any program under this Act shall be pro- 
vided unless the grant, contract, or agree- 
ment with respect to such program specif- 
ically provides that no person with respon- 
sibilities in the operation of such program 
will discriminate with respect to any such 
program because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, sex, political affiliation, or be- 
liefs. 

(b) No person in the United States shall 
on the ground of sex be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, be 
subjected to discrimination under, or be 
denied employment in connection with any 
program or activity receiving assistance un- 
der this Act. The provisions of the preceding 
sentence shall be enforced in accordance with 
section 603 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
Section 603 of such Act shall apply with 
respect to any action taken to enforce such 
sentence. This section shall not be con- 
strued as affecting any other legal remedy 
that a person may have if such person is ex- 
cluded from participation in, denied the 
benefits of, subjected to discrimination un- 
der, or denied employment in connection 
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with any program or activity receiving as- 
sistance under this Act, 
EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 603. (a) Except as provided by subsec- 
tion (b), the foregoing provisions of this 
Act shall take effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(b) Section 104(b) (5), section 104(b) (6), 
and section 310 shall take effect at the close 
of December 31, 1974. Section 105 shall take 
effect at the close of August 31, 1977. 

And to amend the title so as to read: “An 
Act to provide a comprehensive, coordinated 
approach to the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree with the 
amendments of the House, agree to the 
conference requested by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint conferees on be- 
half of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Hruska, Mr. HUGH 
Scott, Mr. Coox, and Mr. MATHIAS con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that Calendar 952, H.R. 15276, be indef- 
initely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that today, August 2, 1974, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 2665. An act to provide for increased par- 
ticipation by the United States in the In- 
ternational Development Association and to 
permit U.S. citizens to purchase, hold, sell, or 
otherwise deal with gold in the United States 
or abroad; and 

S. 3477. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955, relating to school fare subsidy 
for transportation of schoolchildren within 
the District of Columbia. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3548. A bill to establish the Harry 8. 
Truman memorial scholarships, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 93-1068). 
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Mr, EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased, on behalf of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, to report to 
the Senate a bill from that committee 
that pertains to the Harry S. Truman 
Memorial Scholarship Act. 

Mr. President, I started to count the 
list of cosponsors of this measure, and 
I just could not complete the addition. I 
cannot add that fast, and the figures 
get too high. But it appears, by rough 
calculation, that better than two-thirds 
of the U.S. Senate has seen fit to join 
Senator SYMINGTON, who is the princi- 
pal sponsor of this measure, and myself 
in cosponsoring this bill. I think that is 
an outstanding tribute to the late Presi- 
dent of the United States, Harry S. 
Truman. 

Since the Chair is now occupied by a 
distinguished former Vice President of 
the United States and former nominee 
of the Democratic Party for the Presi- 
dency (Mr. HUMPHREY), I am pleased to 
say that the name of HUBERT HUMPHREY 
appears as one of the very distinguished 
cosponsors of this measure. 

I know of the enormous high regard 
that HUBERT HUMPHREY and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey had for the late President Harry S. 
Truman and have for his widow, Mrs. 
Bess Truman. In fact, I think it was one 
of the greatest days in the life of HUBERT 
HUMPHREY when, in the 1948 Democratic 
Convention, as President Truman was 
renominated at a time when few thought 
he could win, a relatively obscure Mayor 
from Minneapolis, Minn., took the floor 
of the Convention and fought for a cause 
which then was considered to be unpopu- 
lar, contentious, and abrasive. That rel- 
atively unknown Mayor from Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., electrified that Convention 
and the Nation, and gave impetus and 
encouragement to the Democratic nomi- 
nee. 

So I think there is an inextricable 
linkage between the name of HUBERT 
HumpHREY and the name of Harry S. 
Truman, and I am pleased to report this 
very important bill to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The Chair welcomes the ac- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri. The 
report will be received and printed. 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 16027. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 93-1069) . 

SUBMISSION OF A CONFERENCE REPORT ON 

H.R. 14715 

Mr. McGEE submitted a report from 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 14715) to clarify existing author- 
ity for employment of White House Of- 
fice and Executive Residence personnel, 
and for other purposes, which was 
esa to be printed (Rept. No. 93- 

66). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
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and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 
By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. PERCY, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr, Moss, Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM, and Mr. TUNNEY): 

8.3877. A bill to promote accountability 
in the executive branch of Government, to 
require the disclosure of the financial status 
of public officials, to establish an Office of 
Legal Counsel to the Congress, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S.J. Res. 231, A joint resolution estabilsh- 
ing an Emergency Task force on the Econ- 
omy. Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Muskie, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. METZENBAUM, and Mr. TUN- 
NEY) : 

S. 3877. A bill to promote accountabil- 
ity in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, to require the disclosure of the 
financial status of public officials, to es- 
tablish an Office of Legal Counsel to the 
Congress, and for other purposes. Refer- 
red to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS REFORM ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference on be- 
half of myself and Senators HUMPHREY, 
Musker, and Percy as the principal spon- 
sors, and with Senators Proxmrre, Moss, 
METZENBAUM, and Tunney, the National 
Institutions Reform Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this meas- 
ure provides for the institutionalization 
of authority in Congress of such a char- 
acter as to enable it more equally to 
perform its responsibilities under the 
Constitution, my view being and the 
reason for the measure being there has 
been an enormous shift of power to the 
executive in the last three decades, much 
of which we surrendered voluntarily, and 
then the executive branch has usurped a 
good deal more power than we handed 
over. 

The National Institutions Reform Act 
will, I believe, help effectively in the ef- 
fort to prevent the kind of abuses of 
power that led to Watergate and the 
crisis we have been living through. I be- 
lieve that even as the impeachment in- 
quiry draws to its conclusion, we must 
take the first steps to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar tragedies in the future. 
With my colleagues I am seeking to re- 
store the balance of power which shifted 
so far in favor of the executive branch 
as to have helped to bring us to this 
precipice. 

I say shift of power because I believe 
that—partly through circumstance and 
partly through acquiescence—we in Con- 
gress have, during the past three dec- 
ades, been too ready, even too willing to 
delegate the people’s representation— 
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that which could not be delegated—too 
ready to surrender that which we had 
no right to surrender. 

For its part, the executive branch has 
been willing to participate in this process 
by usurping even more power than we 
have handed over. It is the personal 
abuse of this accumulated power that 
led us to Watergate, and it is this im- 
balance we must rectify if we are to re- 
store the moral authority of the Federal 
Government and rebuild our people’s 
faith in their national institutions and 
in our ability to govern. 

One of the great virtues of our system 
of government lies in the fact that it 
enables us to examine and correct such 
past errors without destroying the po- 
litical process or bringing down the sys- 
tem of government. 

What we are seeing in these impeach- 
ment proceedings is the reaffirmation 
that every U.S. citizen—be he President 
or common man—is subject to the proc- 
ess of law, whatever the cost in personal 
embarrassment and discomfort. 

The process we are now witnessing is, 
in itself, one reaffirmation of the bal- 
ance of power between the executive and 
legislative branches implicit in article 
I and article II of the Constitution. 

My own War Powers Act, passed over 
Presidential veto last year, was the first 
step in restoring to Congress some of 
the power arrogated to the executive in 
the past. A valuable second step, the 
Budget Control bill—now law—assures 
us of a mechanism to allow Congress ade- 
quately to determine spending priorities 
and coordinate spending with revenue 
raising. This, too, will restore some of our 
legislative power by enabling Congress 
to go about the business of budgeting. 
appropriating and taxing more eff- 
ciently. 

There are other measures before Con- 
gress aimed at equalizing the power of 
the executive and the legislative 
branches, but much more is needed. Ac- 
cordingly, together with my colleagues. 
I will introduce on Friday the National 
Institutions Act to assure that Congress 
takes the initiative in establishing the 
legislative needs of the country; that the 
President and his agents are encouraged 
to see to their constitutional obligations 
“that the laws be faithfully executed,” 
and that executive accountability for 
that execution of the laws is rendered 
into reality. 

The provisions of the National Insti- 
tutions Reform Act, call, specifically, for 
the following reforms: 

First, the President of the United 
States shall report annually to Congress 
on the steps he has taken to implement 
laws and resolutions passed by Congress 
during its last session. The President in 
his report to the Congress shall respond 
to questions from the standing commit- 
tees of each House to be transmitted by 
the respective Rules Committees, 

After the receipt of the President's re- 
port a joint resolution of Congress will be 
enacted approving or disapproving the 
actions of the Executive contained in the 
report, and any disapproval is to specify 
what steps should be taken by the Presi- 
dent to execute the laws in accordance 
with congressional intent. 
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Additionally, officials requiring Senate 
confirmation, the heads of executive de- 
partments and agencies and the Domes- 
tie Council and the Council on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy are required to 
appear before each House to answer 
questions at regular intervals. 

Finally, Congress will establish a legis- 
lative liaison oversight office within each 
legislative committee to serve on a con- 
tinuing basis with that executive depart- 
ment or office over which the committee 
has legislative oversight—analogous to 
the liaison offices of the respective Gov- 
ernment departments now in Congress. 
These new personnel will serve as the 
relevant legislative committee’s arm in 
its continuing effort to see that such leg- 
islation is faithfully executed into func- 
tioning law and regulation. 

Second, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is to reply on behalf of 
the Congress, in an equivalent joint ses- 
sion, with a congressional state of the 
Union message to the President’s state of 
the Union message; such reply to be 
based on recommendations of the joint 
leadership in both Houses and to in- 
clude a congressional assessment of leg- 
islative priorities and a statement of in- 
tent as to the manner in which Congress 
will deal with those priorities; such re- 
ply is to include congressional recom- 
mendations to the President as to action 
which he should take to deal with the 
specific national agenda recommended 
by the Congress. 

Third, a requirement of complete dis- 
closure of the financial assets and lia- 
bilities of each Member and candidate 


for a seat in the House or Senate, the 
President and Vice President and other 
Official employees of the U.S. Govern- 
ment earning in excess of $20,000, as 
well as income tax information relevant 
to the public business. It is very im- 


portant all appropriate information 
bearing on a public official’s possible 
conflict of interest be open to the public 
serutiny. 

Fourth, the establishment of the Office 
of Legal Counsel to the Congress to 
provide legal advice and legal opinions 
to Members and committees, to review 
executive actions as prescribed by the 
Congress and to intervene in court ac- 
tions on behalf of the Congress when 
there is an issue involving the laws of 
the United States or the actions of the 
Congress. 

In addition, the Legal Counsel is to 
represent either House of Congress, any 
Member or committee of Congress in 
any legal action in any court, Federal or 
State, where the validity of U.S. laws, 
or congressional actions of any kind are 
at issue in the proceeding. It is im- 
portant the Congress have an ongoing 
office to handle the legal problems that 
have arisen with greater frequency in 
recent years. 

In my speech before the Ripon So- 
ciety on April 27, 1974, I also dis- 
cussed several other reforms which were 
necessary, but these have been incor- 
porated in several bills which have been 
or are being considered by the Senate. 

First, Congress should strengthen the 
Freedom of Information Act to encour- 
age more complete disclosure and dis- 
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semination of all information relating to 
Government activity that is not circum- 
scribed by new guidelines embracing 
precisely defined considerations of na- 
tional security. The Senate has passed 
the Freedom of Information Act Amend- 
ments which are supposed to do just 
that. 

Second, Congress should prohibit the 
use of electronic surveillance, such as 
wiretaps without court order; and pro- 
tect the right of privacy, so cherished by 
Americans, which has recently been 
threatened by increased use of com- 
puters, data banks, and the exchange 
of confidential information within the 
Government. We will be considering in 
the Government Operations Committee 
a bill on privacy and I have joined in a 
bill prohibiting electronic surveillance 
without court order. 

I am fully aware that these proposals 
are far-reaching and controversial, but 
they go to the very essentials of the way 
we govern ourselves. 

Mr. President, some of these reforms 
have been suggested by other bills, in- 
cluding that of the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the Chair (Mr. HUMPHREY). 

They have been suggested by the find- 
ings of the Watergate Committee, under 
Senator Ervin and Senator BAKER. It is 
simply an effort to group them together 
and present them to the Congress as a 
way to implement its determination, 
which seems now clear, to establish its 
authority as the proper check and bal- 
ance under the Constitution to what has 
been the runaway power resulting in so 
many of these excesses which the execu- 
tive has been given by our inaction, and 
which the executive has then derogated 
to itself. 

I consider it one of the great reforms 
of the American system. I know that my 
colleagues and I who have joined in it 
will pursue it with the greatest dili- 
gence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article appearing in News- 
week magazine, dated May 6, 1974, and 
a second article appearing in Time 
magazine, dated May 6, 1974, be included 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Newsweek, May 6, 1974] 
CHECKS AND BALANCES 

Some political thinkers already are look- 
ing beyond impeachment to a more funda- 
mental task: restoring the balance of power 
between Congress and the executive branch. 
In a speech to the Ripon Society in New York 
last weekend, Republican Sen. Jacob Javits 
put forth an ambitious set of proposals to 
recapture some Congressional powers and 
initiatives that have been surrendered to the 
Presidency in recent decades. 

The main thrust of Javits’ plan—which he 
said would be submitted for legislation—is 
to force an increased accountability on the 
executive branch. It would require the Presi- 
dent to satisfy Congress yearly that he has 
implemented its laws (a sideswipe at Presi- 
dential impounding of funds). It would 
establish formal liaison between Congres- 
sional committees and executive agencies and 
limit the scope of executive secrecy and do- 
mestic intelligence-gathering. And it calls for 
@ yearly Congressional State of the Union 
Message by the Speaker of the House, based 
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on a “Congressional assessment of legislative 
priorities.” 

The Javits plan is one of many proposed 
reforms. Historian Arthur Schlesinger wants 
to eliminate the Vice Presidency; a Presi- 
dent who dies in office, he suggests, could be 
replaced by an Acting Chief Executive pend- 
ing a special election. Former LBJ aide Jack 
Valenti, among others, proposes that Presi- 
dents be limited to a single six-year term. 
And Sen. Sam Ervin wants to take the Attor- 
ney General out of the Cabinet; the nation’s 
chief law-enforcement officer would be nomi- 
nated by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate for a six-year term. Such plans might 
indeed give Congress more formal authority. 
But the Constitution already provides the 
legislative branch with considerable powers, 
such as the right to declare war. What Con- 
gress lacks is not so much authority as the 
will to assert itself—and that quality is hard 
to legislate. 


[From Time, May 6, 1974] 
RESTORING THE FEDERAL BALANCE 


One heathy result of the Watergate scan- 
dal has been a reappraisal of what the proper 
constitutional balance between the Executive 
and Legislative branches of Government 
should be. Part of the Ervin Committee’s 
report, which is due to be released soon, will 
concern redressing the current balance, 
which has shifted too far in favor of the 
presidency. Moving ahead of the committee, 
New York Republican Senator Jacob K., 
Javits, in a speech last week before the 
liberal Republican Ripon Society, recom- 
mended seven measures that would permit 
Congress to “re-establish itself as a truly 
coordinate branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment.” Javits’ proposals: 

(1) The President should report annually 
to the Congress on steps he has taken to 
implement laws and resolutions passed by 
Congress during its previous session. The 
President and his Cabinet officers would then 
submit to questions put by a joint select 
committee of both houses of Congress. 

(2) The Speaker of the House should reply 
to the President’s State of the Union mes- 
sage with a congressional State of the Union 
message. In an address to a joint session 
of Congress, he would assess legislative pri- 
orities and make recommendations to the 
President on how he should deal with the 
proposed congressional agenda. 

(3) Congress should cast a vote declaring 
itself “satisfied” or “unsatisfied” with Execu- 
tive action taken on measures that it had 
proposed, A vote of “unsatisfied” would be 
accompanied by a resolution outlining ways 
to comply with the congressional design. 

(4) Every congressional committee should 
set up an Executive Maison office to main- 
tain communication with the Executive de- 
partment that the committee oversees, and 
guide the Executive in transforming specific 
pieces of legislation into action. 

(5) Congress should require complete dis- 
closure of the financial assets and liabilities 
of every member and every candidate for 
the House and Senate. The same disclosure 
requirement would apply to the President 
and Vice President and candidates for those 
offices. 

(6) Congress should clarify the term na- 
tional security and make its application more 
precise. That done, Congress should encour- 
age more disclosure and dissemination of 
information relating to Government activity 
that is not circumscribed by the new na- 
tional security guidelines. 

Concluded Javits: “I am fully aware that 
these proposals are far-reaching and contro- 
versial. They go to the very essentials of 
the way we govern ourselves. [But] I believe 
that these measures only restore the consti- 
tutional process to that state in which they 
were intended to function, and that if we 
are to survive and. prosper as a Republic, 
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Congress must resume its role as a coequal 
branch of Government.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3877 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Institu- 
tions Act”. 

TITLE I—EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTABILITY 


Sec. 101. (a) The President shall, at the 
beginning of each regular session of the 
Congress (beginning with the session im- 
mediately following his assumption of office), 
report to the Congress on the steps taken to 
faithfully execute the laws passed by Con- 
gress and enacted into law during its pre- 
ceding session in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. 

(b) Each standing committee of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate shall, by a 
majority vote of the members of each such 
committee, not later than thirty days imme- 
diately following the beginning of each reg- 
ular session of the Congress, report to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
its respective House on the specific provisions 
of law enacted during the previous session 
and within the subject matter jurisdiction of 
each such committee which it desires to be 
included in the report required under sub- 
section (a). Each such committee may pro- 
pound specific questions relating to the ex- 
ecution of such laws by the President as it 
desires the President to answer. The Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration of each 
House shall transmit to the President the 
matter submitted under this subsection. 

(c) The report required under subsection 
(a), including replies to the questions pro- 
pounded by any such committee, shall be 
transmitted in writing to the Congress with- 
in 30 days after the receipt of the matter 
transmitted under subsection (b). 

(da) (1) Not later than 30 days after the re- 
port of the President is received by the Con- 
gress, the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration of each House, after consultation with 
the appropriate standing committee, shall 
report to its House a joint resolution on the 
report of the President which approves or 
disapproves such report. Any joint resolu- 
tion of disapproval shall also specify in detail 
the steps to be taken by the President in or- 
der to execute any such laws in accordance 
with the intent of the Congress. 

(2) Congress shall complete action on any 
joint resolution reported under paragraph 
(1) not later than 60 days after the date on 
which the report of the President is received 
by the Congress using the expedited proce- 
dures provided for in consideration of reor- 
ganization plans under chapter 9 of title 5. 
U.S.C. 

Sec. 102. (a) The head of any executive 
department or agency, the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, the Di- 
rector of the Domestic Council, and the Di- 
rector of the Council of International Eco- 
nomic Policy shall appear in the Senate or 
the House of Representatives at such time or 
times as either such House may require for 
purposes of responding orally to questions 
propounded by members designated by 
either such House in accordance with sub- 
section (b). 

(b) (1) The questions referred to in sub- 
section (a) may be submitted in writing in 
advance by any member of the Senate or 
House of Representatives to the appropriate 
committee which has jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter of such question. Any such com- 
mittee shall, in its discretion by majority 
vote of its members, approve and transmit 
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such question to the head of the appropriate 
department, agency, Office, or council. 

Copies of all questions and invitations 
shall be submitted to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate or 
House of Representatives, as appropriate, 
which shall coordinate the administrative 
arrangements relating to the appearance of 
the respondents. Any question to be pro- 
pounded shall be published in the Congres- 
sional Record not less than ten days in 
advance of the appearance of the respondent. 

(2) Whenever any individual appears be- 
fore the Senate or House of Representatives 
under the provisions of this section, an ad- 
ditional period of time shall be reserved for 
oral questions, germane to the subject mat- 
ter of the written questions submitted under 
paragraph (1), by any member of the House 
before which such individual is appearing. 
Such additional period of time shall be 
controlled equally by the majority and 
minority leaders of that House. 

Sec. 103. (a) The Standing Rules of the 
Senate are amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new Rule: 

“Rule XLV 
“Legislative Liaison with executive branch 


“1. Each standing committee shall review 
and study, on a continuing basis, the ap- 
plication, administration, and executive of 
the laws within its jurisdiction. 

“2. Each standing committee shall assign 
employees to carry out the requirements of 
paragraph 1. Any such employee may be des- 
ignated to serve as liaison between the mem- 
bers of the committee and the departments 
and agencies having executive responsibility 
for such laws, 

“3. Each standing committee shall report, 
not less often than annually, on its studies 
and reviews including such comments and 
recommendations as may be appropriate.” 

(b) Each executive department and agency 
for which a congressional liaison is assigned 
by any committee of the Senate or House 
of Representatives shall provide such space 
within its main office building as may be 
necessary to enable such liaison to carry out 
his duties. Each congressional Maison for an 
executive department or agency is author- 
ized to request and obtain such information, 
with respect to such agency, from any execu- 
tive agency as may be necessary to carry 
out his duties. Any such information so 
requested shall be provided by any such 
department or agency. 

TITLE II—CONGRESSIONAL STATE OF 
THE UNION 


Sec. 204. (a) The Speaker of the House 
of Representatives shall report to the Con- 
gress at the beginning of each regular ses- 
sion of the Congress on the state of the 
Union (hereinafter in this section referred 
as the “Congressional state of the union 
message"). Such report shall include a state- 
ment of congressional legislative priorities 
and recommendations to the executive 
branch for action which may be required to 
implement those priorities. 

(b) A committee composed of the ma- 
jority leader and majority whip of the 
Senate, the Speaker and majority leader of 
the House of Representatives, the minority 
leader and minority whip of the Senate, 
and the minority leader and minority whip 
of the House shall meet and make recom- 
mendations concerning items to be included 
in the report required under subsection (a). 

(c) The Congress shall assemble in joint 
session to receive the report on the state 
of the Union from the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the report shall be 
delivered not later than 30 days after the 
date on which each such session commences. 

(d) Section 315 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) Licensees shall yrovide public service 
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time to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to present 
the congressional state of the Union mes- 
sage.””. 

TITLE II—FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE 

Sec. 301. (a) Each individual referred to in 
subsection (b) of this section shall file an- 
nually, with the Comptroller General, a re- 
port containing a full and complete state- 
ment of— 

(1) the amount of gross and taxable in- 
come, total deductions and tax liabilities, as 
well as tax paid as reflected on his Federal 
income tax return for the preceding calendar 
year, and for purposes of this paragraph; 

(2) the amount and source of each item 
of income, each item of reimbursement for 
any expenditure, and each gift or aggregate 
of gifts from one source (other than gifts 
received from his spouse or any member of 
his immediate family) received by Him or by 
him and his spouse jointly during the pre- 
ceding calendar year which exceeds $100 in 
amount or value, including any fee or other 
honorarium received by him for or in connec- 
tion with the preparation or delivery of any 
speech or address, attendance at any con- 
vention or other assembly of individuals, or 
the preparation of any article or other com- 
position for publication, and the monetary 
value of subsistance, entertainment, travel, 
and other facilities received by him in kind; 

(3) the value of each asset held by him, 
or by him and his spouse jointly, which has 
a value in excess of $1,000, and the amount of 
each liability owed by him or by him and 
his spouse jointly, which is in excess of $1,000 
as of the close of the preceding calendar 
year; 

(4) any transactions in securities of any 
business entity by him, or by him and his 
spouse jointly, or by any person acting on 
his behalf or pursuant to his direction, dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year if the ag- 
gregate amount involved in transactions in 
the securities of such business entity exceeds 
$1,000 during such year; 

(5) all transactions in commodities by 
him, or by him and his spouse jointly, or by 
any person acting on his behalf or pursuant 
to his direction, during the preceding ca- 
lendar year if the aggregate amount involved 
in such transactions exceeds $1,000; and 

(6) any purchase or sale, other than the 
purchase or sale of his personal residence, 
of real property or any interest therein by 
him, or by him and his spouse jointiy, or by 
any person acting on his behalf or pursuant 
to his direction, during the preceding caien- 
dar year if the value of property involved 
in such purchase or sale exceeds $1,000. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section apply to the President, Vice 
President, each Member of Congress, each 
officer and employee of the United States 
(including any member of a uniformed serv- 
ice) who is compensated at a rate in excess 
of $20,000 per annum, each officer or em- 
ployee occupying a position in schedule C 
of the expected service, and each officer or 
employee of the United States who performs 
duties of the type generally performed by an 
individual occupying grade GS-16 of the 
General Schedule or any higher position (as 
determined by the Comptroller General re- 
gardiess of the rate of compensation of such 
individual), and any individual who is a 
candidate of a political party in a general 
election for the office of a Member of Con- 
gress but who, at the time he becomes a 
candidate, does not occupy such office, shall 
file within one month after he becomes a 
candidate for such office. 

(c) Reports required by this section shall 
be in such form and contain such informa- 
tion as the Comptroller General may pre- 
scribe. The Comptroller General may provide 
for the grouping of items of income, sources 
of income, assets, liabilities, dealings in se- 
curities or commodities, and purchases and 
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sales of real property, when separate itemiza- 
tion is not feasible or is not necessary for 
an accurate disclosure of the income, net 
worth, dealing in securities and commodities, 
or purchases and sales of real property of any 
individual. 

(d) All reports filed under this section 
shall be maintained by the Comptroller 
General as public records, which, under such 
reasonable rules as he shall prescribe, shall 
be available for inspection by members of 
the public. 

(e) For the purposes of any report required 
by this section, an individual is considered 
to be President, Vice President, a Member 
of Congress, an officer or employee of the 
United States, or a member of a uniformed 
service, during any calendar year if he serves 
in any such position for more than six 
months during such calendar year. 

(f) As used in this section the term— 

(1) “income” means gross income as de- 
fined in section 61 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954; 

(2) “security” means security as defined 
in section 2 of the Securities Act of 1933 
(15 U.S.C. TTb); 

(3) “commodity” means commodity as de- 
fined in section 2 of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act (7 U.S.C. 2); 

(4) “transactions in securities or com- 
modities” means any acquisition, holding, 
withholding, use, transfer, or other disposi- 
tion involving any security or commodity; 

(5) “Member of Congress” means a Sena- 
tor, a Representative, a Resident Commis- 
sioner, or a Delegate; 

(6) “officer” has the same meaning as in 
section 2104 of title 5, United States Code; 

(7) “employee” has the same meaning as 
in section 2105 of such title; 

(8) “uniformed service” means any of the 
Armed Forces, the commissioned corps of the 
Public Health Service, or the commissioned 
corps of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration; 

(9) “immediate family” means the child, 
parent, grandparent, brother, or sister of an 
individual, and the spouses of such persons; 
and 

(10) “tax” means any Federal, State, or 
local income tax and any Federal, State, or 
local property tax. 

Sec. 302. Any person who willfully fails to 
file a report required to be filed under this 
title, or who knowingly and willfully files a 
false report required to be filed under this 
title, shall be fined $2,000, or imprisoned for 
not more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 303. Section 554 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) All written communications and 
memoranda stating the circumstances, 
source, and substance of all oral communica- 
tions made to the agency, or any officer or 
employee thereof, with respect to any case 
which is subject to the provisions of this 
section by any person who is not an officer 
or employee of the agency shall be made a 
part of the public record of such case. This 
subsection shall not apply to communica- 
tions to any officer, employee, or agent of the 
agency engaged in the performance of in- 
vestigative or prosecuting functions for the 
agency with respect to such case,” 

Sec. 304. The first report required under 
this title shall be filed with the Comptroller 
General not later than May 15 or the calen- 
dar year in which this Act is enacted or 30 
days following the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever is later, Each succeeding re- 
port required under this title shall be filed 
not later than May 15 of each calendar year 
following the calendar year in which the first 
report required to be filed under this title 
is filed. 

TITLE IV—OFFICE OF LEGAL COUNSEL 
TO THE CONGRESS 

Sec. 401. (a) There is established in the 

legislative branch of the Government the 
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Office of Legal Counsel to the Congress 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Office”), 
which shall be under the direction and con- 
trol of the Legal Counsel. The Legal Counsel 
shall be appointed by a committee consisting 
of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, the Minority Leader of the House, and 
the Minority Leader of the Senate (herein- 
after referred to as the “Joint Leadership 
Committee”). Any appointment as Legal 
Counsel shall be with the approval of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
without regard to political affiliation and 
solely on the basis of fitness to perform the 
duties of the office. The Legal Counsel shall 
be appointed for a term which shall expire 
at the end of the Congress following the 
Congress during which he is appointed; ex- 
cept that the Legal Counsel shall be subject 
to removal at any time by the Joint Leader- 
ship Committee or either House of Congress 
for misconduct or incapacity. The Legal 
Counsel shall receive compensation at a rate 
equivalent to level V of the Executive Sched- 
ule. 

(b) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priation, the Legal Counsel may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such assistant legal 
counsels and other personnel as may be nec- 
essary to carry on the work of the Office. 
All personnel of the Office shall be appointed 
without regard to political affiliation and 
solely on the basis of fitness to perform the 
duties of their offices. 

(c) The Legal Counsel shall promulgate 
for the Office such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the duties im- 
posed upon him by this title. He may dele- 
gate authority for the performance of any 
such duty to an officer or employee of the 
Office. No person serving as an officer or em- 
ployee of such office may engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment while so 
serving. 

Sec. 402. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Legal Counsel, subject to professional stand- 
ards— 

(1) to render to committees, Members, and 
other officers of the Congress, legal opinions 
upon questions arising under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States; 

(2) to render, upon request, to commit- 
tees and Members of Congress, advice with 
respect to the purpose and effect of provi- 
sions contained in existing or proposed laws; 

(3) to perform such other duties with re- 
spect to legislative review of executive ac- 
tions as shall be prescribed by the Congress; 

(4)(A) upon the request of any Member 
and subject to the direction and control of 
that Member's House, to intervene or appear 
as amicus curiae in any action pending in 
any court of the United States, or of a State 
or political subdivision thereof, in which 
there is placed in issue the contsitutional 
validity or interpretation of any law or regu- 
lation of the United States, or the validity of 
any Official proceeding of, or official action 
taken by either House of Congress, any com- 
mittee of either House of the Congress, 
any joint committee, Member, officer, em- 
ployee, office, or agency of the Congress; and 

(B) to represent— 

(i) upon request of either House of Con- 
gress, that House of Congress; 

(ii) upon request of any committee of 
either House of Congress or any joint com- 
mittee of the Congress, that committee; 

(ii!) upon request of any Member of Con- 
gress, that Member of Congress; 

(iv) upon request of any officer, employee, 
office. or agency of the Congress, that officer, 
employee, office, or agency of the Congress in 
any legal action pending in any court of the 
United States, or of a State or political sub- 
division thereof, to which such House of 
Congress, or that committee, joint commit- 
tee, Member, officer, employee, office, or 
agency of the Congress is a party and in 
which there is placed in issue the validity 
of any official proceeding of, or official action 
taken by, that House of Congress, or that 
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committee, joint committee, Member, officer, 
employee, office, or agency of the Congress. 

(b) Upon receipt of written notice from 
the Legal Counsel that he has undertaken 
pursuant to subsection (a) (4) of this sec- 
tion to perform any representational service 
with respect to any designated action or pro- 
ceeding pending or to be instituted, the At- 
torney General shall be relieved of responsi- 
bility and shall have no authority to per- 
form such service in such action or pro- 
ceeding except at the request or with the 
approval of the Legal Counsel or the respect- 
tive House. 

Sec. 403. (a) Subject to applicable rules 
of practice and procedure, the Legal Coun- 
sel shall be entitled as of right to intervene 
as a party, appear as amicus curiae, or bring 
a civil action as a party in any action de- 
scribed in section 302(a) (4). 

(b) The Legal Counsel, or any attorney in 
the Office designated by him for that pur- 
pose, shall be entitled for the purpose of per- 
forming duties imposed upon him pursuant 
to this title to enter an appearance in any 
such proceeding before any court of the 
United States without compliance with any 
requirement for admission to practice before 
such court, except that the authorization 
conferred by this subsection shall not apply 
with respect to the admission of any person 
to practice before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Sec. 404. (a) Section 3210 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subsection (b) (1) 
“and the Legislative Counsels of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “the 
Legislative Counsels of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, and the Legal 
Counsel of the Congress”; and 

(2) by striking out in subsection (b) (2) 
“or the Legislative Counsel of the House of 
Representatives or the Senate” and insert- 
ing in Heu thereof the following: “the Legis- 
lative Counsel of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Senate, or the Legal Counsel of 
the Congress.” 

(b) Section 3216(a)(1)(A) of such title 
is amended by striking out “and the Legisla- 
tive Counsels of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “the Legislative Coun- 
sels of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, and the Legal Counsel of the Con- 
gress”. 

(c) Section 3219 of such title is amended 
by striking out “or the Legislative Counsels 
of the House of Representatives or the Sen- 
ate” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “the Legislative Counsels of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, or 
the Legal Counsel of the Congress”. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 501. Sections 101(d), 108(a), and 104 
(a), (b), and (c) of this Act are enacted by 
the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, or of that House to which they 
specifically apply, and such rules shall super- 
sede other rules only to the extent that they 
are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the contitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to such House) at 
any time, in the same manner, and to the 
same extent as in the case of any other rule 
of such House. 

Sec. 502. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, 


By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S.J. Res. 231. A joint resolution estab- 
lishing an Emergency Task Force on the 
Economy. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
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Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I announced my intention to in- 
troduce a joint resolution establishing 
an Emergency Task Force on the Econ- 
omy. I now send to the desk a copy of 
the joint resolution, ask that it be 
printed, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. My resolution calls 
upon the President to appoint four 
former members of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, two from Democratic 
administrations and two from Republi- 
can administrations, to serve as the nu- 
cleus of an action group that will de- 
velop a program over the next 30 days 
to deal with the current economic crisis. 
This may sound like an unreasonably 
short period of time, but I might point 
out that these are unsually able people 
and most of them already confront these 
economic issues on a day-to-day basis. 
As professors, businessmen, and consult- 
ants, they possess a storehouse of knowl- 
edge and competence that can be brought 
to bear in the proper forum. I have in- 
cluded a list of the former members of 
the Council of Economic Advisers who 
would be eligible for appointment to the 
task force. These are clearly economic 
policymakers of the highest caliber. 

This group would be unlike any exist- 
ing body for several reasons. First, they 
are charged with developing a plan for 
action, not just a review of the problem. 

Second, they will make recommenda- 


tions covering the entire scope of eco- 
nomic activity in this country—fiscal, 
monetary, and regulatory policies of the 


Federal Government; the role of the 
banking and investment community, and 
the needs and activities of small busi- 
nesses, large corporations, farmers and 
workers. It would be my hope that Con- 
gress would unite in support of a non- 
partisan effort to carry out such meas- 
ures as the task force may propose, and 
that the President and his advisors would 
direct their own activities in stpport of 
such an action program. I am confident 
that the public would see such an effort 
as the best answer to a difficult prob- 
lem, and would contribute the necessary 
broad base of support that has been 
lacking in our economic programs. The 
third major difference is that this resolu- 
tion will remove the economic issue from 
the realm of political dispute and pro- 
vide for the Nation the best bipartisan 
professional counsel available. 

My distinguished colleague, Mr. BART- 
LETT, introduced a resolution, Senate 
Resolution 363, which I cosponsored a 
few weeks ago. That resolution called 
for an economic summit meeting among 
the leaders of government, industry, and 
labor to deal with the economy. My pro- 
posal differs in that it provides a non- 
partisan professional approach which, in 
fact, could develop an agenda which this 
summit might use. 

I would also direct the attention of 
my colleagues to a story which appeared 
in this morning’s newspapers regarding a 
meeting between a group of investment 
bankers and the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury. They—that is, the investment bank- 
ers—called for a central authority to be 
established which would coordinate a 
plan for restoring our capital markets. 
The high interest rates and lack of in- 
vestment funds are probably one of the 
most serious aspects of the current 
problem. Under the terms of my resolu- 
tion, the task force would be sensitive 
to the grave situation in the bond mar- 
ket, just as they would take account of 
the valid requirements of the other sec- 
tors. 

Our current focus is on consumer 
prices, but we should not lose sight of the 
very real problems elsewhere. I under- 
stand that the U.S. Treasury is now pay- 
ing almost 9 percent interest on hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in 25-year ob- 
ligations. If the Federal Government is 
willing to pay that much, where does 
that leave the homebuyers or, for that 
matter, even the large corporations that 
are seeking funds? A coordinated task 
force effort could develop a consistent 
economywide plan that would seek to re- 
solve the bond market situation at the 
same time as it attends to the plight of 
the consumer. 

A task force effort would take into ac- 
count the needs for redress of the worker 
whose income has been shaved by infla- 
tion. It can look at the needs of the 
farmer, the small businessman, and the 
consumer. Many of these groups tend to 
be left out in the jockeying for the shares 
of a dwindling economic pie. We must 
show the American people that the 
needed economic leadership is going to 
assert itself and we must set an ex- 
ample of nonpartisan teamwork that the 
Nation can follow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following list of eligible 
former members of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Former members of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors eligible to serve on the pro- 
posed Emergency Task Force on the Economy, 
and the party of the administration under 
which they served: 

Gardner Ackley, (Democratic), Roy Blough, 
(Democratic), Karl Brandt, (Republican), 
Joseph S. Davis, (Republican), James S. 
Duesenberry, (Democratic), Otto Eckstein, 
(Democratic), Kermit Gordon, (Democratic), 
Walter W. Heller, (Democratic), Hendrik $S. 
Houthakker, (Republican), and Neil H. 
Jacoby, (Republican). 

Leon H. Keyserling, (Democratic), John P. 
Lewis, (Democratic), Paul W. McCracken, 
(Republican), Arthur M. Okun, (Demo- 
cratic), Merton J. Pack, (Democratic), Ray- 
mond J. Saulnier, (Republican), Ezra Solo- 
mon, (Republican), Herbert Stein, (Repub- 
lican) , James Tobin, (Democratic), Robert C. 
Turner, (Democratic), Henry C. Wallich, 
(Republican), and Marina von N. Whitman, 
(Republican). 

ExHIBIT 1 
S.J. RES. 231 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is estab- 
lished an Emergency Task Force on the 
Economy which shall consist of 2 individuais 
who were members of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors during a Republican admin- 
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istration and 2 individuals who were mem- 
bers of the Council of Economic Advisors 
during a Democratic administration, who 
shall be appointed by the President, and not 
to exceed 4 additional members to be desig- 
nated by the members who are appointed by 
the President, except that no individual 
shall be appointed who is currently holding 
a position with the federal government full 
time. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the function of the 
Emergency Task Force on the Economy to 
carry out a thorough study of the state of 
the economy and to report, not later than 30 
days after the appointments under the first 
section of this joint resolution are made, to 
the President and the Congress on its find- 
ings together with a comprehensive plan 
for dealing with the economic problems 
identified. 

Src. 3. The members of the Emergency Task 
Force on the Economy shall elect a chairman 
and a vice chairman from among the mem- 
bers of the Task Force. The Task Force shall 
meet at the call of the chairman. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


5. 3357 


At the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3357, to re- 
store to Federal civilian employees their 
rights to participate, as private citizens, 
in the political life of the Nation. 


5. 3383 


At the request of Mr. McGovern, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3383, te 
amend title 38 of the United States Code 
to provide for World War I veterans’ 
pensions. 

S. 3548 

At the request of Mr. Mansrietp, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DoMINIcK), 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Grave.) and the Senator from Ha- 
waii (Mr. Inouye) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 3548, to establish the Harry S. 
Truman Memorial Scholarships and for 
other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 347 

At the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Dom- 
ENICI) was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Resolution 347, authorizing an in- 
vestigation on the policy and role of the 
Federal Government on tourism in the 
United States. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 1097 
At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK) was 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
1097, intended to be proposed to the bill 
(S. 1539) to amend and extend certain 
acts relating to elementary and second- 
ary education programs, and for other 
purposes. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1549 
At the request of Mr. Domenicr, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), and 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mon- 
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DALE) were added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 1549, to extend appro- 
priate health care facilities in all BIA 
schools, intended to be proposed to the 
bill (S. 2938) the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1760 


At the request of Mr. SCHWEIKER, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PRoxMIRE) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 1760, intended to be proposed to the 
bill (H.R. 15323) to provide for public 
remuneration in the event of nuclear 
incident. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Tues- 
day, August 13, 1974, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, on the following nominations: 

Antonin Scalia, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Robert 
G. Dixon, Jr., resigning. (Office of Legal 
Counsel.) 

Richard W. Velde, of Virginia, to be 
Administrator of Law Enforcement As- 
sistance, vice Donald E. Santarelli, 
resigned. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

This hearing will be before the full 
Judiciary Committee, Senator EASTLAND 
of Mississippi, chairman. 


NOTICE CONCERNING A NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the following nomination has been re- 
ferred to and is now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Joseph W. Keene, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. marshal for the Western District of 
Louisiana for the term of 4 years (reap- 
pointment.) 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, August 8, 1974, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE CONCERNING A NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the following nomination has been re- 
ferred to and is now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Wilfred J. Smith, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States 
for a term of 3 years from October 22, 
eee vice Kieran O’Doherty, term ex- 
pired. 
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On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Friday, August 9, 1974, any repre- 
sentations or objections they may wish to 
present concerning the above nomina- 
tion, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearing which may be scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE CRISIS CONFRONTING THE 
CATTLE INDUSTRY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, S. 3679 
was an emergency measure to provide 
Government guarantees for loans to 
livestock producers. Although the meas- 
ure is now operative, there are still some 
people who feel that this was special 
interest legislation and that it will not 
in any way benefit the American con- 
sumer. 

A few weeks ago an excellent article 
appeared in the Waurika News-Demo- 
crat, published in Jefferson County, 
Okla., which vividly describes the impact 
that the consumer will feel if our cat- 
tlemen and beef producers are forced 
out of business because of interference 
by the Federal Government in the free 
market. As a result of the crisis confront- 
ing the cattle industry, the American 
consumer is faced with the prospect of a 
severe shortage of beef, resulting in much 
higher prices to the consumer, and the 
beef which will be available will likely 
be of much lower quality than most 
Americans are accustomed to eating. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this very informative article be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JEFFCO CATTLEMEN HAVE REAL “BEEF” ON 

PRICES 

“It’s playing havoc with the cattle indus- 
try,” says Paul Hammons of the Waurika 
Livestock Market. 

He's referring to the tumbling price of 
beef on the hoof, and for Jefferson county, 
the effects may just be beginning. 

Some have called it another crisis, but 
others in Oklahoma are terming the current 
slump a disaster. 

“It’s certainly the worst since 1953 or 
1956," Hammons said, “and in many ways it 
is the worst since the prices have fallen so 
far.” 

What the cattlemen are concerned about, 
making a living, goes deeper this time than 
just a gripe about prices. They're facing a 
problem that could have bad effects across 
the nation: higher prices, beef shortages, 
lower quality, 

Most cattlemen are afraid it’s going to get 
worse before it gets better unless action is 
taken now by the government to alleviate 
the effects of the last time it tampered with 
the law of supply and demand. 

What makes the price drop worse and even 
more confusing for cattlemen are other fac- 
tors. 

“It just doesn’t make sense,” Johnny 
Hafner, county extension director said. 
“Everything else is going up, “Feed, seed, 
fertilizer, interest, you name it. Prices for 
other things have doubled and tripled but 
the cattlemen are watching a year of work 
go down the drain. There is no way they 
can make any money this year.” 
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Hammons agreed. “It wouldn't be so bad 
if other prices were also dropping, but they're 
not, and on top of that, prices in the grocery 
stores aren't reflecting the huge cut on cat- 
tle prices,” 

Hammonds’ Tuesday auction here refiects 
it, however. 

He used to average about 1200 head a 
week, Now it is roughly half that, and the 
prices are almost in half too. 

“Steers may bring from 28 to 33 cents 
and yearling heifers from 25 to 32 cents,” 
he said. “That’s bad when you consider the 
time, effort and prices the cattlemen have 
put in them. Some are losing thousands of 
dollars a day.” 

“What worries me,” Hammons said, “is 
that you can't hurt the food growers with- 
out hurting others. Sooner or later the small- 
er fellows are going to quit and the bigger 
boys are going to cut back. 

“That plus the liquidation of some herds 
translates into a real beef shortage and much 
higher prices sometime in the future.” 

Both Hammons and Hafner say the situa- 
tion may produce some changes too. 

“Consumers may just have to settle for a 
lower grade of beef,” they say. 

“The way things are, there will probably 
be more and more slaughtering right off the 
grass. No more of this feeding out that costs 
the profit,” Hafner said. Hammons thinks in 
@ year or two consumers will be eating 
stringier beef as the result. 

Jefferson county, as primarily a cow-calf 
county with over 50,000 calves a year pro- 
duced, has been the last in the beef produc- 
tion chain to be hit, but the damage here 
will affect the entire industry. 

First hurt were the feed lots, some closing 
down, others absorbing the costs as best as 
possible. Then the stocker-feeder operations, 
some of which are in the county, lost their 
markets and couldn’t get rid of the cattle 
they’d paid the higher prices for. As the mar- 
ket dried up, the cow-calf operators found 
all their hard work without a market either. 

“A fellow brings in a calf here that he has 
about $125 in and there's no way it'll bring 
that at the sale,” Hammons said. “They're 
just not going to pay for it. He has worked 
a year for nothing.” 

Hafner said he has heard of very little calf 
contracting this year as in the past. “I know 
of one individual who contracted for a herd 
at 40 cents and put down a $15-a-head de- 
posit. He backed out and figured the $15-a- 
head deposit loss was less than he'd take on 
the market. That’s tough.” 

What taused the situation? 

Most people point the finger at the freeze 
on beef prices a year ago which was ordered 
by President Nixon. 

“The industry was singled out and then 
people started holding back until the freeze 
was over. That created a shortage and then 
prices skyrocketed,” Hammons explained. By 
late summer last year consumer demand for 
beef waned and the backlog of cattle held 
off the market began to go to slaughter. The 
glut of over-finished beef sent cattle prices 
tumbling from August peaks. 

Supplies have leveled out since then, but 
not the prices. 

Farm prices are plunging this month, led 
by beef. The Oklahoma Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service said that the livestock 
index plunged 50 points, eight percent last 
month to the lowest since December 1972 
and 16 percent below a year ago. 

Cattle were off $3.20 per hundredweight, 
averaging $36, and they're already lower. At 
the same time the index of prices paid by 
farmers and ranchers was up 16 percent over 
a year ago. 

Hammons and Hafner saki it would be a 
year to 18 months before the market leveled 
out from the Nixon economists’ tampering 
last year. By that time the small fellows will 
be gone. 

“Most of the drug store cowboys that got 
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into the business during high prices have 
gone home now. The first round gave them 
their tax break and the second round got 
into their hip pocket,” Hammons said. 

The other thing that upsets the Jefferson 
county cattlemen is that no one seems con- 
cerned. Nixon has told them they never had 
it so good. Cattlemen groups are organizing 
to recommend action and just this week 
Speaker Carl Albert sent Nixon a letter re- 
questing imports on be beef be reestablished. 

That would help, Hammons said, and Haf- 
ner said he felt a change in the USDA beef 
grading process was needed. 

“The penalty for not having choice beef 
can hurt when you can’t afford to feed the 
steer to that point. I think we need quality 
but we need to be realistic too,” he said. 

Others are afraid of runs at the market 
with cattlemen giving up and selling the beef 
cows. “When that happens the source of 
supply is going to dry up and we'll really be 
in trouble,” Hammons said. 

Most people expect the bigger operators 
to withstand the current problem by rely- 
ing on long-term operation and other in- 
terests. But Hafner and Hammons agree that 
Jefferson county residents, and America, may 
not only be in for stringier beef, but higher 
beef, and a real shortage. 

The effect on the local economy is being 
felt, too. In a county that used to produce 
50,000 calves a year, selling them at 40 cents 
a pound at an average of 500 pounds, the in- 
put into the economy is easy to calculate. 
‘The absence of that source of income will 
also be a disaster to agricultural commu- 
nities like Waurika, Ryan and Ringling. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION AGENCY 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, we 
have been debating the Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency proposal for 3 weeks. We 
have heard the pros and cons—some of 
my colleagues have alluded to absurdi- 
ties that would abound if this new agency 
were established. I, on the other hand, 
would like to point up a number of cases 
which highlight the need for such an 
agency. 

Every day the Federal regulatory agen- 
cies make decisions which profoundly 
affect the health and safety cf consum- 
ers. Routinely only the business inter- 
ests are represented and virtually all 
decisions are made without consumer 
representation. 

My work on the cosmetic safety 
amendments, which I introduced in Feb- 
ruary, has brought to my attention a 
number of cases, two of which I would 
like to share with my colleagues. 

The first instance pointing up busi- 
ness’ exclusive representation to the det- 
riment of the consuming public in- 
volved a deodorant, Mennen E. 

In June 1972, Mennen E hit the mar- 
‘ket. A new underarm aerosol deodorant, 
the product sought to capitalize on the 
contemporary fad for vitamin E. The 
Mennen Co. budgeted some $12 million 
for initial advertising and sales promo- 
tion. a substantial sum even for a cos- 
metic. 

The promotional campaign was very 
effective, and sales were high. As sales 
rose, so did consumer complaints. On 
December 21, 1972, Mennen reported to 
FDA that it had received 487 adverse- 
reaction complaints; by March 5, 1973, 
the figure had reached 704. With an esti- 
mated 10 million cans of the product in 
use, this meant a complaint rate of more 
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than 70 per million units. The normal 
adverse-reaction rate for an underarm 
deodorant ranges from 2 to 8 per million 
units sold. 

During this time of soaring com- 
plaints, the FDA was holding a series of 
private meetings with Mennen to try to 
figure out what action should be taken 
by the regulatory agency. In the mean- 
time, Mennen E was still on the shelves 
of grocery stores and drug stores with 
its label claiming that the product “is 
made with vitamin E instead of a harsh 
chemical.” 

Finally, in April 1973, the FDA nego- 
tiations with the Mennen Co. resulted 
in an agreement whereby the company 
agreed to discontinue manufacturing the 
product and the FDA agreed not to 
initiate enforcement proceedings or to 
request a voluntary recall. This quiet 
arrangement between a business and the 
regulatory agency did little to protect the 
consumer. The millions of cans of Men- 
nen E on the retail shelves remained 
there—and I might add were still on the 
shelves of drug stores in this area as late 
as February 1974, some 10 months later— 
and consumers were not informed about 
the hazards associated with the product. 

Another case which I would like to 
discuss involves the FDA’s negotiations 
with industry regarding the so-called 
feminine sprays. Since introduced to the 
market in 1966, sales on this category of 
products has risen to an estimated $40 
million annually. Again, complaints rose 
with sales, and consumer reports of ad- 
verse reaction began to reach the FDA. 

In October 1971, FDA scientists re- 
ported that four manufacturers admit- 
ted receiving 383 complaints of adverse 
reaction; physicians reported approxi- 
mately 30 injuries, and the FDA received 
18 direct complaints from consumers. 
Based on this information, the com- 
plaint rate for feminine sprays was ten 
times the “acceptable rate.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “What the 
FDA Won't Tell You About FDS,” by 
Prof. Joseph A. Page, be printed in the 
Record. Professor Page details the long 
negotiations of the FDA with industry, 
and the apparent reluctance of the 
agency to protect the consumer even in 
the face of substantial scientific and 
medical evidence. I should also note that 
the FDA has yet to publish the often- 
promised regulations mandating cau- 
tionary labeling of these products. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE FDA Won’t TELL You ABOUT 

FDS 
(By Joseph A, Page) 

When feminists are looking for a good il- 
lustration of what's wrong with American 
business, they often point to feminine hy- 
giene sprays. Denounced as both useless and 
hazardous by doctors and promoted through 
advertising demeaning to women, the sprays 
are a classic case of adding injury to insult. 

One part of the feminine hygiene deodor- 
ant story that has not been explained is the 
federal government’s role. For nearly two 
years, a combination of weak laws and timid 
administrators has kept the government from 
taking the steps necessary to protect the 
public, The latest installment in this con- 
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tinuing story came in February, 1973, when 
the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
failed to issue long-expected regulations for 
the sprays and gave no clue to its next step. 

Feminine hygiene sprays are not, as their 
name might imply, related in any way to 
health; their only function is to guard 
against “vaginal odor.” That such an odor 
exists has long been known, but that it is 
anything but normal was hardly suspected 
before 1966, when the first of these deodor- 
ants hit the U.S. market. The sprays usually 
contain alcohol, scent, an antibacterial (un- 
til recently, the now-banned hexachloro- 
phene), and an aerosol propellant. 

The medical world is generally skeptical 
of the sprays. Doctors stress that routine 
cleanliness is the best protection against 
odor; as The Medical Letter advised its phy- 
sicilan-readers recently, “It is unlikely that 
commercial deodorant feminine hygiene 
sprays are as effective as soap and water in 
promotion of a hygienic and odor-free genital 
surface.” For those who have an odor prob- 
lem soap can't solve, the sprays may actually 
be a danger. Physicians point out that odors 
can be a sign of disease, and that by blocking 
normal warning signs, a too-assiduous use of 
deodorant could delay needed treatment. 

Deodorany sprays left the pages of Made- 
moiselle and attracted government attention 
because of their enormous commercial suc- 
cess and the numbers of consumer and doc- 
tor complaints that followed. The boom be- 
gan when Alberto-Culver beat its competi- 
tors to the market and introduced FDS in 
1966. In short order other sprays joined it, 
but the real expansion did not come until 
1969. Then, in a decision that was to vaginal 
sprays what the 2ist Amendment was to 
brewers, the National Association of Broad- 
casters decided to reverse its long-standing 
rule against televised advertisement for “in- 
timate products.” At least 30 different brands 
appeared, some seeking distinction by offering 
“flavors.” (Cupid’s Quiver, for example, fea- 
tures raspberry, champagne, jasmine, and 
orange.) Sales jumped from $20 million in 
1969 to $67 million in 1971. To convince 
women of the need for a product which didn’t 
exist before 1966, the four leading manufac- 
turers spent over $8 million on advertising 
in 1971. A prime target is the youth market. 
Last spring, one manufacturer offered spray 
samples for 25 cents to more than a million 
women in college. Some 209,000 of them re- 
sponded. 

The market fell off in 1972, mainly because 
hexachlorophene, an ingredient in some of 
the sprays, received widespread publicity as 
being responsible for the deaths of more than 
30 babies In France. Vaginal deodorant man- 
ufacturers have now removed this toxic 
chemical from their formulas. (A current TV 
commercial actually seeks to capitalize on 
this turn of events by advertising that War- 
ner-Lambert’s Pristeen ts now free of hexa- 
chlorophene—although the company had 
previously done virtually no labeling or ad- 
vertising to inform the consumer that Pris- 
teen did contain the chemical.) F-D-C Re- 
ports, a trade publication, has quoted an 
Alberto-Culver official as insisting that the 
corner has already been turned and that 
sales of market leader FDS will soon return 
to 1971 levels. 

MEDICAL PROBLEMS 

If this were merely a tale about the wilder 
fringes of the beauty industry, we might dis- 
miss the story as one more example of how 
the American economy keeps people in jobs, 
But evidence is accumulating that vaginal 
Sprays pose serious hazards. 

The risks arise from what the sprays do to 
the sensitive pubic region. In the few years 
the products have been on the market, there 
has not been time to determine whether 
there are any long-term risks. Experts feel 
the most serious problems may not be ap- 
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parent until the sprays have been tested 
over time. In any event, the short-term 
medical record is alarming enough. The most 
common reactions are itching, burning, and 
rashes, often leading to conditions tech- 
nically known as cervicitis, cystitis, ure- 
thritis, vulvitis, and vaginitis. Once the in- 
flammation sets in, it can be persistent; 
in 18 cases investigated by the government, 
patients required an average of 30 days to 
recover. 

The government has a responsibility to pro- 
tect the consumer from hazards like these. 
The agency responsible, the Food and Drug 
Administration, has floundered, and the story 
of its hesitation tells a lot about how govern- 
ment can fail. 

Some critics point to sexism as an explana- 
tion for the government's failure to take the 
problem seriously. When Congress, the FDA, 
and the spray industry are all run by men, 
they ask, how can women get a fair shake? 
As one woman commented after a frustrat- 
ing round with the FDA, the sprays won’t be 
regulated until they are found to cause can- 
cer of the mouth. 


GYNECOLOGICAL GRUMBLINGS 


The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 
provides the legal framework for FDA au- 
thority over the sprays. When the first va- 
ginal deodorants reached the market in Oc- 
tober, 1966, there was no regulation requir- 
ing that the companies notify the govern- 
ment of his historic event. In fact, the law 
does not even oblige cosmetics manufacturers 
to tell the FDA that they are in business, let 
alone what products they peddle or what in- 
gredients the products contain. There was 
(and still is) no requirement that companies 
test cosmetics for safety before marketing 
them. Only if a cosmetic is adulterated or 
misbranded can the agency invoke legal 
sanctions, the most drastic being seizure of 
the product. But a company can challenge 
these sanctions in court, and the burden is 
on the agency to prove that the law has 
been violated. 

From the manufacturer’s point of view, 
there is only one complication in this per- 
missive arrangement. Sometimes, under FDA 
rules, a cosmetic is not just a cosmetic, but 
a drug as well. If it is, then the FDA can 
require the product to meet the same stand- 
ards as other drugs, most crucial of which 
are pre-marketing safety tests. The line be- 
tween “cosmetics” and “drugs” is therefore 
important, but it is also exceedingly fine. 
The main test seems to be intent: the law 
states that a cosmetic may be a drug if it is 
“intended for use in the diagnosis, cure, 
mitigation, treatment, or prevention of dis- 
ease,” or “is intended to affect the structure 
or any function of the body.” 

Until the summer of 1971, the FDA called 
the sprays cosmetics and let it go at that. 
Then disturbing signs appeared, Complaints 
from consumers claiming injury from the 
sprays were arriving at a rate higher than 
usual for a cosmetic, and there were sus- 
tained grumblings from the medical profes- 
sion. Several letters from gynecologists de~- 
scribing adverse reactions their patients had 
suffered after using the sprays appeared in 
medical journals. Fifteen doctors from the 
student health service at the University of 
California at Santa Barbara wrote to Virginia 
Knauer, President Nixon's Adviser on Con- 
sumer Affairs, urging that the sprays be 
withdrawn from the market. 

There was also a prod from elsewhere in 
the government. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission (FTC), responsible for scrutinizing 
the product's advertisements, formally asked 
manufacturers to back up their advertising 
claims with facts. Under the FTC's admit- 
tedly cumbersome procedure, this could be 
a first step toward issuing complaints about 
deceptive advertising. 

The FDA's response was to meet with in- 
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dustry representatives and ask them to co- 
operate by voluntarily furnishing the agency 
with information, including safety-test data. 
The weakness in the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act forced the agency to take this ap- 
proach, Unlike the FTC, which has legal au- 
thority to subpoena information from in- 
dustry, the FDA must rely on the manufac- 
turer’s good will. 

On August 12, 1971, Gus S. Kass, vice 
president of Alberto-Culver, complied with 
the FDA’s request, and several other com- 
panies sent information on consumer com- 
plaints, ingredients and testing. Warner- 
Lambert, however, chose not to let the 
agency see any data, despite ads claiming 
that Pristeen “has been developed out of 
intensive research and tested in leading hos- 
pitals under the supervision of gynecolo- 
gists.” 

The Alberto-Culver material described 
tests performed on animals and humans to 
determine irritancy, rate of hexachlorophene 
absorption, and levels of hexachlorophene 
in the blood (as well as odor evaluations 
made. by trained “sniffers”). But the com- 
pany omitted information on how much of 
the spray normally penetrates to internal 
areas, which is surprising since millions of 
women had been using the product for sev- 
eral years. 


THE RACE TO THE MARKET SHELF 


The reason for this less-than-thorough 
testing was Alberto-Culver's determination 
to beat the competition to the market shelf. 
Warner-Lambert was actually the first com- 
pany to test-market a vaginal deodorant, but 
Alberto-Culver won the race to national dis- 
tribution, advertised heavily, and established 
FDS as the market leader. The competition 
has yet to recover. 

The commercial success entailed certain 
sacrifices, one of which was adequate safety 
testing. When FDA’s medical officials looked 
over the Alberto-Culver test data, they were 
not pleased. “The information contained in 
these studies does not contribute anything 
to our understanding of the injuries reported 
to us,” wrote Dr. John Gowdy of the FDA’s 
Bureau of Foods, in a memorandum dated 
November 24, 1971. Dr. Benson C., Schwartz 
of the agency’s Bureau of Drugs concurred, 
reporting, “The clinical studies submitted 
are inadequate and not controlled.” 

Alberto-Culver put forward the best face 
it could, especially when FDS was challenged 
in court. When one woman sued for injuries 
she attributed to FDS, Alberto-Culver's Gus 
Kass said in a sworn answer to an interroga- 
tory: 

“To determine whether FDS was irritating 
under use conditions: 31 women completed 
the test over a period of five weeks. The study 
was conducted under the supervision of a 
gynecologist. The product was applied to the 
pubic-vaginal area either two or four times 
daily. Conclusion: No irritation or other ab- 
normality which could be attributed to the 
use of FDS was observed.” [Emphasis added. ] 

This account makes for an interesting 
comparison with Dr. Schwartz's description 
of the same study: 

“Thirty-two human subjects were started 
on an uncontrolled study in which each 
patient was examined by a physician and 
then given a can of FDS to use either two 
times a day or four times a day depending 
on her preference. Each patient was then 
examined at intervals for signs of irritation 
or erythema. No smears or cultures were 
made, Patients were not restricted as to other 
medications and douches. One patient 
dropped out, leaving 31 subjects. The patient 
that dropped out did so because of irritation 
on the right inner thigh which became pro- 
gressively worse, forcing her to drop out of 
the study after two weeks. 

“Comment: The company states they 
found no irritation or other abnormalities 
which could be attributed to the use of their 
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product. Upon a careful review of each 
clinical report form is read, the bias of the 
showed signs of symptoms of irritation or 
erythema. This would give a reaction rate of 
just under 25 per cent. Furthermore, if each 
clinical report form is read, the bias of the 
examining nurse becomes very obvious as 
she belittles every possible finding—at- 
tempting to blame it on anything but the 
feminine hygiene deodorant spray.” [Empha- 
sis added. ] 

Recent attempts by public interest advo- 
cates to investigate test data sent in by 
Alberto-Culver and the other companies 
provoked a flurry of evasive, often con- 
tradictory responses at FDA and one un- 
usual result, Shortly after the first request 
for disclosure, the Alberto-Culver test data 
was mysteriously and “inadvertently” sent 
back to the company. 

LET THE SPRAYER BEWARE 


Between these less-than-reassuring tests 
and the growing pile of complaints, the FDA 
was being pushed to act. Internal FDA memo- 
randa prepared by scientists in the Bureau of 
Foods and the Bureau of Drugs during Octo- 
ber, 1971, spelled out the dimensions of the 
safety problem: four manufacturers ad- 
mitted receiving 383 complaints, physicians 
reported approximately 30 injuries, and the 
FDA received 18 complaints directly from 
consumers. 

The usual reported adverse-reaction rate 
for cosmetics is one per million units sold. 
On the basis of the above figures, the rate 
for vaginal deodorants was running about 10 
times higher. 

With these facts in hand, the FDA had to 
confront the problem of what action to 
take. In typical bureaucratic fashion, its 
response was to hedge. 

What happened within the Bureau of 
Foods illustrates how promptly regulatory 
proposals can be watered down as they pass 
through the pipeline. In an “action memo- 
randum” dated October 19, 1971, a medical 
official in the Bureau argued for a ban on the 
sprays: 

“I would suggest that products intended to 
prevent the development of skin odor in the 
external perineal [genital] area and dis- 
pensed from pressurized containers be con- 
sidered hazardous per se and may not be 
offered for sale in interstate commerce unless 
adequate evidence is presented to the FDA 
that the are safe under reasonable conditions 
of use. Since no product presently on the 
market meets these conditions, they should 
all be recalled and it would be incumbent on 
those who propose to market such products 
to determine the offending ingredient or 
ingredients and take such corrective meas- 
ures as might be indicated to make the 
product safe.” 

This drastic proposal must have horrified 
his superiors, for on the same day, the office 
of the acting director issued an action memo- 
randum repeating the earlier memo ver- 
batim, but deleting the recall provision and 
changing the conclusion to find that the 
sprays “may be hazardous.” This left the 
Bureau of Foods committed to the require- 
ment of warning labels which the first 
October 19 memo had proposed as “a less 
Draconian approach.” 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Drugs was also 
studying the problem and suggesting regul- 
atory approaches. An August 4, 1971, mem- 
orandum argued that vaginal deodorants 
were mislabeled and hence subject to re- 
call: 

“The claims made for the product are 
misleading in that: they imply that one 
spray will prevent odor all day; they state 
that the product(s) haye been tested by 
gynecologist(s)—an implied claim of medi- 
cal efficacy; they state that the product 
“stops” odor before it starts,” implying 
prophylactic benefit; they state that the 
product “keeps you fresh all day every day,” 
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implying a change in body function or con- 
dition; they imply medical benefit in 
pathologic vaginal problems which are odif- 
erous and should be treated by a physi- 
cian . .. Moreover, in permitting these prod- 
ucts to masquerade as cosmetics, we pres- 
ently allow them to be sold with labeling 
that is false and misleading, lacking ade- 
quate precautionary statements and instruc- 
tions for use.” 
SIMMONS ON SENSITIVITY 

A subsequent Bureau of Drugs memo 
added the point that the terms “hygiene” 
and “deodorant” are misleading “as they 
[the sprays] in no way promote hygiene 
(either cleanliness or health) nor are these 
products proven or accepted deodorants in 
this area.” But, instead of pursuing this line 
(which would have acknowledged the Bureau 
of Foods’ jurisdiction over the sprays as cos- 
metics), the Bureau of Drugs pressed for an 
agency finding that sprays containing hex- 
achlorophene were drugs. The memo of Octo- 
ber 4 spelled out the reasons: 

“1. The nature of the use ... They are 
intended to be sprayed on and around the 
perineal area ... and quite likely in the 
vaginal area... 

“2, The nature of hexachlorophene .. . It 
kills bacteria [whose] ... balance is in fact 
important to body function . . . Products 
which alter bodily function are considered 
to be drugs. 

“3. Recent serious challenges to the safety 
of hexachlorophene.. . 

“4. The possibility of masking the need 
for medical treatment...” 

Dr. Henry E. Simmons, director of the 
Bureau of Drugs, spelled this out in more 
elegant form in an action memorandum 
dated October 29, 1971: 

“The vulva and vagina represent areas of 
the body that are in a constant state of 
change. Marked variation occur daily, hourly, 
and even momentarily under the infiuence 
of hormonal stimulation, sexual stimulation, 
pregnancy, and normal aging. 

“From a psychological standpoint, a phy- 
sical standpoint, a cultural standpoint, and 
a sexual standpoint it would be an under- 
statement to call this a sensitive area.” 

This was sound medical judgment and 
plain common sense. Moreover, it led to the 
inescapable conclusion that vaginal deodor- 
ants ought to remain out of the hands of 
consumers until the manufacturers proved 
their safety with valid data obtained through 
sound testing procedures. In other words, 
the products should be regulated as drugs. 
Whether they could be classified as drugs 
under existing law and its interpretation by 
the FDA and courts was another matter. 

In a September 29, 1971 memo to a medi- 
cal officer in the Bureau of Drugs, the FDA's 
newly appointed legal counsel Peter Barton 
Hutt gave his opinion of how the law had 
been construed: “Antibacterial agents [such 
as hexachlorophene] in deordorants are not 
intended to affect a bodily function or pre- 
vent disease, but only to promote attractive- 
ness.” He added that “a representation that 
a product contains hexachlorophene may 
well be sufficient to classify it as a drug 
claim," but warned that the threat of such 
a Classification would merely induce manu- 
facturers to stop making the claim. 

A paper Hutt delivered while a partner in 
a Washington law firm and general counsel 
to the cosmetics industry’s trade association 
spelled out the fine distinction the FDA had 
drawn between a “product that absorbs per- 
spiration or masks its odor, or prevents odor 
by germicidal or bacteriostatic agents that 
act upon odor-producing bacteria” (a cos- 
metic) and a “product designed to reduce 
perspiration odor by reducing the perspira- 
tion itself, through a change in the sweat 
glands” (a drug). 
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SLOW DOWN, DON’T MOVE TOO FAST 

So near the end of 1971 the FDA was 
stewing busily, but a firm policy decision on 
the sprays was never reached, Instead, the 
agency began to move against hexachloro- 
phene because of increasing evidence that 
the chemical was unsafe. Since most of the 
sprays contained hexachlorophene, some of- 
ficials felt that reducing the amount of the 
chemical might solve the spray problem. This 
was at best a partial solution, since neither 
the FDA nor the companies had yet dis- 
covered which ingredient actually caused 
the irritation. In fact, some of the sprays 
without hexachlorophene caused as many 
complaints as the rest. 

One approach the FDA took was to urge 
manufacturers to remove hexachlorophene 
from the sprays voluntarily. On November 10, 
1971, FDA press officer John T. Walden said 
the agency acted because the chemical was 
not only potentially harmful but unneces- 
sary. “There is no medical justification for 
[hexachlorophene] in feminine hygiene de- 
odorant sprays,” Walden said. Every ready 
to pick up the gauntlet, Alberto-Culver Pres- 
ident Leonard Lavin immediately sent an 
angry telegram to HEW Secretary Elliot 
Richardson and FDA Commissioner Dr. 
Charles C. Edwards demanding that Walden 
be fired and claiming that Alberto-Culver 
had “voluntarily submitted to the FDA 
scientific findings which completely refute 
Walden’s irresponsible statements.” The next 
day Lavin flew to Washington to meet with 
Dr. Edwards and repeat his demand. The 
Commissioner didn't sack Walden, but that 
wasn't Lavin’s real objective. He was out to 
silence the FDA, and he seemed to succeed, 
for at the conclusion of the meeting, Dr. 
Edwards promised he would have no com- 
ments for reporters concerning the status of 
the sprays. 

On January 7, 1972, the FDA made its first 
move, publishing a proposed regulation 
which, if adopted, would have limited the 
amount of hexachlorophene in drugs and 
cosmetics. The use of the chemical in cos- 
metics could continue only if it served as a 
“preservative” rather than an active ingre- 
dient, at a concentration no higher than 0.1 
per cent—and only if manufacturers could 
not find an alternative preservative. Inter- 
ested parties were given 60 days to comment. 

The FDA never explained the basis for its 
“preservative” loophole. There was no doubt 
that the companies were using hexachloro- 
phene as an active ingredient in vaginal de- 
odorants; under this ruling, they could keep 
on using the toxic chemical in the same 
amounts as before, calling it a “preservative.” 

The period for comment expired on March 
8, and the usual bureaucratic delay settled 
over the issue. It took the deaths of 30 babies 
in France from talcum powder containing 
hexachlorophene to jar the agency into de- 
cisive action. On September 27 the FDA 
promulgated its final restrictions on the use 
of hexachlorophene in drugs. The new order 
retained the preservative loophole and the 
0.1-percent limit, but, in response to a writ- 
ten comment submitted by the author and 
one of his students, it also incorporated a 
requirement that calculations of the hexa- 
chlorophene content in aerosol products be 
made exclusive of the propellant. A letter 
from an FDA medical officer in The New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine said “evaporation 
of the propellant may raise the concentration 
of hexachlorophene to as high as 95 per cent 
on the skin immediately after application.” 

The morning the order was published, in- 
dustry representatives rushed to the agency 
and met with FDA compliance officers to 
argue that the propellant should be included 
in the hexachlorophene level measurement. 
The industry, which had already planned to 
remove hexachlorophene from its sprays, was 
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concerned because the ban would prevent 
it from selling existing stock. The encounter 
lasted all of 10 minutes. No FDA scientific 
personnel attended. That afternoon, follow- 
ing a conference with Peter Hutt, a decision 
was made to accept the industry position— 
demonstrating that the agency doesn’t always 
act slowly. 

Representatives of women’s, labor, and 
consumer groups met with Dr. Edwards to 
protest the FDA’s decision. Though Dr. Ed- 
wards refused to budge on the measurement 
issue, the FDA did modify its final regulation 
to ban the use of any hexachlorophene in 
cosmetics which might come in contact with 
mucous membranes. 


A GAME OF CHARADES 


At the same time, an article in the Oc- 
tober, 1972, issue of Ms. told readers that 
Bureau of Foods chief Robert M. Shaffner had 
predicted that by the time the article was 
published, the FDA would have issued a reg- 
ulation requiring warning labels for the 
sprays. 

On October 20, an advisory committee of 
obstetricians and gynecologists set up to 
counsel the FDA voted its opinion that the 
sprays should be considered drugs and that 
there is inadequate evidence of their safety 
and some presumptive evidence that they are 
unsafe. 

The agency seemed to be regaining mo- 
mentum. In late January, 1973, word leaked 
out that the FDA was on the verge of re- 
quiring warnings on spray labels, so that an 
intelligent consumer would think twice 
about using a vaginal deodorant. 

But in less than two weeks the regula- 
tions had once again been delayed indefinite- 
ly. Despite all the internal memos and val- 
iant efforts of medical officers within the 
agency, the FDA persisted in being soft on 
the manufacturers. The companies can con- 
tinue to use the word “hygiene” on labels, 
misleading though it may be; they do not 
have to warn users to seek medical help if 
certain symptoms appear; they do not have 
to give directions that would insure that the 
sprays are not applied with excessive force 
(or at too close a range) and in such a way 
that the ingredients will not reach the vag- 
inal orifice. 

While failing to come to grips with the 
problem of vaginal deodorants, the FDA 
adopted an elaborate scheme of “voluntary 
regulations” drawn up by the cosmetics in- 
dustry to create the impression of adequate 
self-regulation in order to obscure the need 
for new legislation. Instead of asking for 
legislation to strengthen its inadequate laws, 
or using what powers it could to regulate 
the hazardous, poorly tested sprays, the FDA 
has continued to cooperate with the indus- 
try in delaying reform. 

When reluctant regulators administer 
toothless laws, the result is a charade at the 
public’s expense. It may be a while before 
a better illustration of this truism comes 
along. Congress, by failing even to hold hear- 
ings on the subject, has long demonstrated 
its indifference to cosmetics regulation. 
Whether the saga of the sprays will ruffie 
this blanket of neglect remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the FDA has begun to receive 
complaints of adverse reactions to a deodo- 
rant tampon, and has met with the manu- 
facturer to ask politely for a list of ingred- 
ients and safety-test data. And so it goes. 


Mr, EAGLETON. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, these two examples of the 
lack of adequate consumer protection af- 
forded by just this one Federal agency 
point to the crying need for a Consumer 
Protection Agency. 

A Consumer Protection Agency should 
redress the balance between industry and 
consumers, making the decisionmaking 
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process in regulatory agencies a truly ad- 
versarial one. The CPA would have the 
staff to fully participate in proceedings 
affecting consumers. It would have the 
right to be notified that these proceed- 
ings are taking place. It would have the 
right to information relating to these 
proceedings, whether the information 
was in the hands of other federal agen- 
cies or industry. It would have the au- 
thority to conduct its own investigations 
of issues of substantial importance to 
consumers, and it could use this infor- 
mation as the basis for requests that 
regulatory agencies take corrective ac- 
tion. 

Unless this bill is approved by the Sen- 
ate and a Consumer Protection Agency 
established, we can only look forward to 
longer lists of Mennen E and feminine 
sprays situations, and the health and 
safety of consumers will still remain 
largely a hit and miss game. 


LARGE NUMBER, OF MIA’S STILL TO 
BE ACCOUNTED FOR 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
earlier this year I spoke of Lt. Rob- 
ert Brett, Jr., an Oregonian who was lost 
over Laos in late 1972. He is listed by 
the U.S. Air Force as missing in action 
in Indochina. Over a year and a half 
after the signing of the Paris Peace 
Agreement, Lieutenant Brett is one of 
the large number of MIA’s still to be 
accounted for. 

During the July congressional recess, 
Congressman MONTGOMERY of Missis- 
sippi went to Southeast Asia specifical- 
ly to make inquiries concerning the ef- 
forts to account for the MIA's. Upon his 
return, he very generously made his 
findings available to all Congressmen and 
Senators. One portion of his remarks 
particularly struck me and I would like 
to quote it here. He stated that— 

Any mention of Southeast Asia in the 
Congressional Record is read by the Com- 
munists. They were quite disturbed by the 
Huber-Zablocki resolution (H. Con. Res. 
271), which passed 374-0. The North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong sometimes receive in- 
formation from the Record before our own 
members of the Four Party Joint Military 
Team in Saigon. 


Mr. President, for the benefit of those 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong who are 
reading this Recorp, I would like to re- 
state the resolve of the American people 
and this Senator that there must be a full 
accounting for the missing in action. 

For too long, for too many years, this 
Nation was at war in Southeast Asia. We 
paid an enormous price, as did all peo- 
ples, all nations involved in that ter- 
rible conflict. And, while the war may 
have at last ended, and while thousands 
of our troops have been withdrawn, there 
is still no peace. And there will be no 
peace until all of our men have been 
accounted for. 

We ask for nothing more than com- 
mon decency, Mr. President. We do not 
wish to intrude, we do not wish to linger 
any longer than we must. All we want is 
what is ours. All we require is knowl- 
edge—information which will finally 
provide relief to the thousands of fami- 
lies that have worried for too long. Their 
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lives must not be consumed by anguish 
any longer. The real tragedy is that the 
answer could be provided so simply. In 
search of our lost sons, husbands, and 
brothers, again and again we ask why 
can not the Communists find the decency 
to end this needless sorrow? 

Mr. President, this question should be 
on the lips of every legislator, every de- 
cisionmaker in this country. It should 
weigh heavily on the conscience of the 
world, just as it does on the hearts 
of so many Oregonians, This concern is 
particularly evidenced in the articles 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record. They are poig- 
nant examples of why we must redouble 
our efforts in accounting for our MIA’s, 
for Lieutenant Brett, and our lost legion 
of men. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Klamath Falls (Oreg.) Herald and 
News, June 30, 1974] 


MIA: A BITTER PILL To SWALLOW 
(By Lee Juillerat) 


Some days are OK, others rougher. 

Nothing’s been the same for Bob and 
Florence Brett the past 21 months. Not since 
their son, Robert Jr., “Lefty,” disappeared 
over hostile Laos skies on Sept. 28, 1972, while 
flying a secret mission in a controversial 
F-111 fighter-bomber. 

Since being informed Lefty was missing in 
action, the Bretts have been waging a con- 
tinuous battle for information on their son. 

The fight has taken the senior Brett away 
from Klamath Falls and across country to 
many countless meetings, spinning into an 
endless spiral of frustration. 

The latest effort started Friday and con- 
tinues through Monday afternoon as the 
Bretts joined hundreds of others with simi- 
lar frustrations at the annual meeting of the 
National League of Families of American 
Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia in 
Omaha, Neb. 

“It’s one of the few organizations that was 
formed to go out of business, but we're still 
in it,” frowned Brett. He’s a league director. 

Purpose of the meeting will be to devise 
ways and means to get the American public 
concerned enough about the 1,100 men who 
are still prisoners of war or missing in action. 

“If the American public allows the admin- 
istration to write these men off, and as each 
day passes it becomes more and more evident 
this is the administration’s policy, then I feel 
it is a national tragedy, a national shame, 
that each citizen will have to bear the re- 
sponsibility for,” believes Brett. 

BITTER PILL 


A man of opinions, the retired Air Force 
colonel’s feelings and thoughts have hardened 
since his son's disappearance. It’s been a 
bitter pill to swallow. 

“I fully realize the country would like to 
forget the Vietnam war. But these are trou- 
bled times and some days in the future our 
young men will again be called upon to 
make sacrifices in the national interest. 

“But, despite my 31 years of active mili- 
tary service through three wars, including a 
tour of Vietnam, the United States will never 
get another son of ours if this nation can 
so shamefully abandon our son.” 

Speaking slowly, carefully, the 52-year-old 
Brett is pessimistic about the future. 

“Any thinking parent may well question 
sacrificing a son for a political decision while 
knowing full well he may also be abandoned 
by the very men who should be most con- 
cerned about their ultimate fate. 

“I feel very strongly there is a lack of 
moral, courageous leadership in both the ad- 
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ministration and Congress. It becomes more 
evident to we POW-MIA families from the 
tragedy of Korea, when the United States of 
America shamefully abandoned 389 known 
prisoners of war through an administrative 
decision of issuing presumptive findings of 
death which wrote these men off. 

“If America allows this tragedy to be re- 
peated in Southeast Asia, then fathers and 
mothers who take time to read this may very 
well feel the same frustration and agonies 
being faced by my wife, myself, our daugh- 
ter-in-law, Patrice, and their daughter, 
Camille.” 

The hurt bites hard and in strange ways. 

20 YEARS OF HOPE 


Brett still recalls with wonder a telephone 
call from a mother of another POW-MIA. Her 
son is one of those 389 nonaccounted for 
Korean war veterans. It’s been about 20 
years, but she still clings to fragile hope. 

“Our family knows there is a very good 
possibility that Lefty may be dead. But there 
is also the very strong possibility that he is 
still alive,” Brett noted, remembering a 
British Broadcasting Corp. (BBC) monitored 
report from Laos in which Communists an- 
nounced the capture of two American pilots 
in late September, 1972. 

“Since we as a nation pride ourselves in 
the dignity of man and the rights of the 
individual, we feel very deeply we have a 
right to know what has happened to our son, 
Patrice’s husband and Cami’s father.” 

Since withdrawal of American troops and’ 
return of 591 Vietnam POWs, the effort to 
erase the memory of the bitter war has 
helped keep the plight of those still missing 
out of the national news media, believes 
Brett. 

“I'm still frustrated, bitterly disappointed 
in the national news media that is more in- 
terested in getting rid of Nixon than they 
are in the plight of the families and the men. 
And I am appalled at the lack of moral 
courage on the part of Congress to come to 
grips with the issue.” 

One of Brett’s sourest disappointments 
stems from congressional concern over Rus- 
sian Jews. A bill by Washington Sen. Henry 
Jackson, which Brett views as a political at- 
tempt “making a pitch for the ethnic vote,” 
has drawn 70 Senate co-sponsors. 


WHERE ARE VALUES? 


“On the other hand, you have Sen. Gurney 
from Florida who has proposed an amend- 
ment to the trade reform bill which would 
ban favored trade status for Russia and deny 
economic aid to Communist bloc countries 
until such time as any remaining POWs are 
released and the MIA’s accounted for. Sen, 
Gurney’s bill has 11 cosponsors, As a father 
of an MIA, I wonder where senses of values 
are at.” 

What’s needed, according to Brett, is 
enough public pressure through letters to 
legislators that the 1,100 men become a na- 
tional issue. 

“There have been thousands of words en- 
tered in the Congressional Record pertaining 
to the POW-MIA issue. Unfortunately, Hanoi 
does not read the Congressional Record,” 
Brett frowned. 

Congressional leaders once so vocal about 
ending the Vietnam war have been silent 
about the unaccounted-for victims, Letters 
may promise assurances but the spoken word 
does not. 

In his director’s post, Brett helps keep the 
league moving. Trips to Washington, a visit 
with Dr. Henry Kissinger, endless telephone 
calls and letters haven’t produced much, And 
nothing’s really accomplished until the fate— 
one way or another—of Lefty and the others 
is known. 

“It’s not just a father and mother wanting 
to know about a son, but a wife and a daugh- 
ter, too.” 

Looking at a picture of Lefty’s 2-year-old 
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daughter Camille, a girl Lefty hasn’t known, 
Brett knows there’s another reason, too. 

“Look at that little girl and say she doesn't 
have a right to know what's happened to her 
father.” 


[From the Oregon Journal, June 3, 1974] 


Time STANDS STILL FOR WAITING WIVES LIKE 
PATRICE BRETT 
(By Norm Maves, Jr.) 
Yes, only we who wait can ever know 
What it must mean to send the one most 
dear 
Aloft; and then through endless hours to 
pray, 
“God, bring him safely home again today.” 
—We Who Wait (Author Unknown) 


CorvaLLIS—“Today” hasn’t come yet for 
Patrice Brett. It has been cruelly suspended 
in a time bubble for nearly 20 months. 

Only when Robert Arthur Brett Jr. comes 
home from Vietnam, or, as the possibility 
remains, is accounted for in another way, 
will time begin to run again as it did on 
Sept. 29, 1972. 

That was the day, at Nellis Air Force Base 
near Las Vegas, that Patrice found out her 
husband was reported missing in action in 
Vietnam. 

“I remember it all so well,” says Patrice 
who lives now in Corvallis with her 2-year- 
old daughter, Camille. “It’s not something 
I like to talk about, but sometimes I have 


to. 

“Lefty had left the previous Sunday ahead 
of the rest of his squadron for some special 
reason, and I was getting Cami ready to go 
see the rest of the squadron off. It was 8:45 
in the morning on a Friday. 

“I stooped down to pick her up, and the 
window shade was up just enough to see 
a staff car pull up with three men in it. 
That’s when the first gut feeling hit me, and 
my first thought was that I hoped that they 
had the wrong house. 

“Of course, they didn’t. There was a priest, 
a doctor, and a colonel, and they looked 
nervous. When I opened the door and saw 
them, my first words were, ‘Oh, no.’ 

“I thought he was dead; it didn’t occur to 
me that they were there to tell me that he 
was missing in action—I didn’t even know 
what it was at the time. I was actually a 
little relieved at first when they told me that 
he was ‘just’ missing. I didn’t break down 
until much later, when the initial shock 
wore off.” 

The night before at 9:05 p.m. (Vietnam 
time runs some 12 hours ahead of Las Vegas 
time), Lt. Lefty Brett, 26, a likeable kid 
from Corvallis, took off as the copilot of an 
F-111 with Lt. Col. William C. Coltman for 
a night mission into North Vietnam from 
their Thailand base. 

At 9:47 p.m., the two checked in and indi- 
cated that they were initiating TFR (terrain- 
following radar) flight status prior to their 
strike. No one has since heard either man’s 
voice. 

A BBC monitoring station reported short- 
ly thereafter that a North Vietnamese radio 
station Indicated that two American planes, 
one an F-111, had been shot down and the 
crews captured. There was no identification 
of the crews. 

That was one year and eight months ago. 
Since then, several things have happened 
that weigh heavily on the fate of Lefty 
Brett—the American military involvement 
in Southeast Asia has terminated, most of 
the prisoners of war are accounted for, and 
the United States has turned its focus in- 
ward, to Watergate. 

What, then, remains of the MIAs? Why 
are they not yet accounted for? The situation 
is complex, and according to Lefty’s father, 
retired Lt. Col. Bob Brett of Klamath Falls, 
it involves some harsh realities of American 
politics, 

“All of these ‘great humanitarians,’” he 
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said in his home recently, “who were so anti- 
Vietnam when it was going on are strangely 
silent today, yet they were in the forefront 
of the prisoner exchange issue in this recent 
Middle East incident. 

“The only conclusion that I can draw is 
that since the MIA issue is so thorny, and 
since the MIA families don’t have the ethnic 
vote bloc or are major contributors to the 
party, these ‘great humanitarians’ have not 
had the moral courage to face the issue. The 
same Congress that sent the men off to fight 
the war has turned its back on these men 
and their families.” 

Patrice Brett, however, is not the invet- 
erate fighter Bob Brett is. She is quiet and 
likes her privacy; it is with much discom- 
fort, but also with singular devotion, that 
she seeks the publicity for her husband’s 
plight. 

“I manage to keep active,” she says. “I 
take some classes at Oregon State (she was 
graduated in English in 1969), see a lot of 
friends, work on my garden and do a million 
other things besides what I do for the Na- 
tional League of Families.” 

So day after day Patrice and Cami Brett 
try to live as normal an existence as is pos- 
sible under the circumstances. Money is no 
problem: They draw all of Lefty's pay allow- 
ances, which includes his flight, combat and 
hazardous duty pay. 

Cami Brett turned 2 in January and is a 
blonde likeness of her father. “She’s growing 
up to be pretty independent,” says her 
mother with a smile. "She is aware that other 
children have fathers, but has no concept 
of her own. 

“Already we're pretty close. She identifies 
the two of us asa unit—it’s always ‘Mommy- 
Cami this’ and ‘Mommy-Cami that.’ 

“I know that she needs her father, though, 
and it hurts that she can’t have him right 
now. It hurts each day at 5:30 when my 
friends’ husbands come home to their wives 
and children. I still have a hard time realiz- 
ing that mine won’t be coming home each 
night like the others.” 

The situation has created a whole new 
life for her, one that includes fear, depres- 
sion and confusion. But she does find com- 
fort in knowing that there are others like 
her. 

“I have gone through several different 
stages since the initial shock wore off,” she 
admits candidly. “First, I couldn't accept 
the reality of the situation. Then it was ‘why 
me?’ and for a fleeting instant there was 
the suicide notion, if you can believe that. 
It’s not new. 

“I found that out last July, when I went 
to a retreat for wives at Snow Mountain 
Ranch just outside of Denver. It was spon- 
sored by a Christian group called High 
Flight—a great group of people, by the way— 
and it was ‘good therapy’ just to get together 
with the others and discuss our experiences. 

“Surprisingly, they were all similar. Most 
of the others had the same suicide moment 
that I had—it was quick, but it was there. 
Of course, Pd never do it—my hope is still 
too strong—but I read somewhere about the 
wife of a POW who did kill herself. And her 
husband came back.” 

Patrice is perceptive enough to pinpoint 
the things that keep her hopes up and keep 
her calm despite the anguish. It is a simple 
formula, and she doesn’t make any pretense 
of being the courageous martyr who has sac- 
rificed to the limit. 

“I’m not as strong and brave as a lot of 
people would like to think that I am, It’s a 
stereotype that sometimes develops, but it 
doesn't apply to me. 

“I look at it, basically, as something that 
you can live with or flick in, That, then, is a 
choice that really leaves no other choice, I 
can’t look at Cami and feel sorry for myself. 

“I have to think of her, and it brings to 
mind things that scare me, If I am to make 
the best possible home for her, it means that 
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sometime in the vague, vague future I might 
have to consider remarrying. 

“But when? I can’t possibly picture myself 
with any other man but Lefty because I love 
him so much. I can’t foresee my feelings on 
that issue changing, not ever. But when I 
think of Cami like I should, it starts pulling 
on both sides, It’s something that I may have 
to face sooner or later, but it mixes me up 
right now.” 

It is one of many things that confuse Pa- 
trice right now. She is neither a wife nor a 
widow because her husband is neither dead 
nor alive; she is trapped in a time skip that 
leaves her wondering when she should face 
an unreal reality, pick up the pieces and start 
over again. 

Patrice Brett is just as fragile as her father- 
in-law is forceful. Her way of contributing to 
the campaign is to correspond, to attend 
meetings and to spread the word about things 
like Amendment 1194 to the Trade Reform 
Act, one clause of which dictates that no 
country can receive American aid until it 
has expressed “official indignation" about the 
lack of compliance with the prisoner clauses 
of the cease-fire agreement, 

“Most Americans remain ignorant of what’s 
going on in respect to the MIAs,” she says 
with a hint of frustration. “The war is over, 
and most of them want to forget it, so there 
are a lot of times when I just want to throw 
my hands in the air and say: 

“Doesn't anybody out there care any 
more?” 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
June 16, 1974] 
MIA FaMIty Warts, Hopes 
(By Joanne York) 

CoRvALLIs.—For most of us, the Vietnam 
war, like some lousy summer job, is over. 
We've put it out of our minds. 

But for Patrice Brett the war drags on and 
on. 

It’s there 24 hours a day. From the time 
the alarm goes off, throughout the day as she 
watches her 2'4-year-old daughter Camille 
and into the night when the lights are out 
and she’s in bed alone, 

Capt. Robert Arthur Brett, Jr., is missing in 
action, “Lefty” vanished over Laos and is 
one of about 1,000—29 of whom are Oregoni- 
ans—who are not accounted for by the mili- 
tary. The Vietnam war officially ended a little 
more than a year ago. 

According to Mrs. Brett, it’s difficult not 
to feel bitter or depressed or confused some- 
times—especially she says, since the public 
acts like it doesn’t care whether the fate of 
the MIAs is ever known. 

Mrs. Brett, a delicate blonde with high 
cheek bones and quiet mannerisms, clings to 
& fragile (or is it strong?) strand of hope 
that her husband is alive. 

As she tells it: 

Brett, then a lieutenant, simply “disap- 
peared” on a flight 20 months ago. 

“It’s something I don’t like to talk about, 
but sometimes I have to,” said Mrs. Brett as 
she settled into the sofa in her comfortable 
living room. 

As an MIA wife, Mrs. Brett feels committed 
to speak out about the men who are missing. 
Yet, as a very private person she recoils at 
the thought of putting herself before the 
public. 

Nevertheless, she is active on a statewide 
level as a speaker for MIA causes and once 
appeared before Gov. Tom McCall to bring 
him up to date on the MIA situation. 

Lefty Brett took off about a week ahead of 
the rest of his squadron from Nellis Air Force 
Base near Las Vegas. His destination, Indo- 
china. He was five days out and on his first 
mission when he vanished. 

“I hadn’t even made the psychological 
separation in my mind,” Mrs. Brett said 
calmly. “In my own mind, he wasn't even 
gone yet.” 
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Brett took off as co-pilot on an F—111 (the 
controversial Air Force fighter plane that 
was temporarily grounded) with Lt. Col. 
William C. Coltman for a night mission into 
North Vietnam on Sept. 29, 1972. The two 
checked in at 9:47 p.m. and indicated they 
were initiating ‘“‘terrain-following radar” 
flight status prior to their strike. 

What happened next is anyone’s guess. No 
one—at least on the American side of the 
war effort—has heard from either man 
since. 

Coltman was one of the original test pilots 
for the F-ilis and Lefty was the top flight 
pilot in his class. 

He and Patrice were Air Force brats and 
they are both one of five children. They are 
steeped in military tradition and yet as 
Patrice tells it none of that made it easier 
for her to accept the fact that Lefty was gone. 

“But, I have to give him every chance,” 
she said. “I don’t know that he's alive, but 
there’s no confirmation from Hanoi that he’s 
dead either... .” Her voice trailed off. 

What makes Mrs. Brett cling to that strand 
of hope is a BBC monitoring station report 
that came shortly after Lefty's disappearance. 
The station reported that a North Vietnamese 
radio station indicated two American planes, 
one an F-111, had been shot down and their 
crews captured. None of the men was iden- 
tified. 

According to a March-April issue of Vet- 
eran’s News, some 300 Americans are missing 
over Laos. None has been accounted for by 
Hanol, the paper said. 

While Mrs. Brett has had to struggle daily 
with the question is her husband alive or 
dead, she has tried to create a stable and se- 
cure life for Cami. 

They moved away from Nellis, “because I 
couldn't stand the thought of seeing all those 
men he knew come back without Lefty” and 
returned to Corvallis. 

After living in a duplex for a while, Mrs. 
Brett decided to buy a house and took out 
a Veteran’s Administration loan to do it, 

“I sure hope Lefty likes this place because 
it's the only VA loan we can get,” she said, 
looking around the comfortable three-bed- 
room home on a quiet, secluded street in 
northwest Corvallis. 

She was able to make the decision because 
her husband left her power of attorney. 
Right now, money is no problem. She draws 
Lefty’s pay allowance, which includes flight 
pay, combat pay and hazardous duty pay. 

Mrs. Brett, a former elementary school 
teacher has spent the last year being mother 
and father to Cami. She has also spent time 
furnishing her home, gardening, taking pot- 
tery classes, learning macrame, bowling and 
being involved in county extension. “Any- 
thing to keep busy,” she explained. 

Her relationship with Cami is close. “She 
knows that other children have fathers, but 
she doesn’t have a concept of her own,” Mrs. 
Brett admitted. 

Although Mrs. Brett said she’d rather be 
living in Corvallis “than anywhere else,” 
staying in the suburbs isn’t all it could be. 
The neighborhood is geared to young mar- 
rieds and the 27-year-old Mrs. Brett is nei- 
ther widowed nor single. 

“I sometimes hurt inside when I see the 
husbands coming home at dinnertime,” she 
admitted. “But, I'd rather be here than back 
at Nellis or somewhere else. I like Corvallis. 
And I want Cami to have every opportunity 
to live like other children.” 

For the passerby there are visible signs 
that Mrs. Brett isn't quite like the neighbors. 
They are the two red, white and blue MIA 
stickers on the garage door which read: 
“MIA: Missing or captured. Only Hanoi 
knows.” 

Lefty’s father, Ret. Lt. Col. Robert Brett 
of Klamath Falls also is active in MIA af- 
fairs and serves on the national board of the 
League of Families, working to find out what 
happened to the MIAs. 
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For Patrice, being an MIA wife has meant 
having to live with fear, depression and con- 
fusion. It has meant being once tempted to 
commit suicide. 

“I have gone through several different 
stages since the initial shock wore off,” she 
said candidly. “First, I couldn’t accept the 
reality of the situation. Then it was ‘why me?’ 
And for a fleeting instant there was the 
suicide notion, if you can believe that.” 

Mrs. Brett said she later learned when she 
went to a retreat for MIA wives that most 
of the other wives had the same thought of 
suicide. 

“It was quick, but it was there. Of course, 
I'd never do it—my hope is still too strong— 
but I read about the wife of a POW who did 
kill herself. And her husband came back.” 

Mrs. Brett doesn’t consider herself brave 
or a martyr. She appears to be a stable per- 
son who is attempting to make the best of an 
agonizing situation. “Unfortunately, there 
are times when I wish I could flip out,” she 
said. 

“But, then I get these visions that Lefty's 
going to walk through that door...” 

Her father-in-law has a similar reaction. 
“I just keep thinking that he’s going to walk 
in here with that silly little grin of his 
and wonder what all the hassle is about,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Brett consented to an interview for 
one very strong reason. “What we need and 
what the League of Families is doing is trying 
to get public support for putting pressure 
on Hanoi to cooperate in the search for our 
missing men,” she said. 

“We want the public to know that there is 
still a problem. One thousand men haven't 
been accounted for.” 

There is one thing Patrice Brett is thank- 
ful for. 

“Ever since he was old enough to set goals, 
Lefty wanted to fiy and fight. That’s all there 
was, flying and fighting,” she said. “He did 
what he wanted to do and I have to be happy 
for that.” 

That consolation may make things some- 
what more tolerable for Mrs, Brett. But, in 
the meantime, she also sits and wonders 
why Americans seemingly, don’t care what 
happened to Lefty Brett and the rest of the 
MIAs. 


INFLATION AND THE PLIGHT OF 
OLDER AMERICANS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, today 
inflation is injuring many Americans. 
However, no single group in America is 
more in danger from the assault of in- 
flation than those older Americans who 
must live on fixed incomes, on pensions, 
and on social security payments. Only 
1 in 5 persons age 65 and older in 
1973 recorded sufficient taxable income 
to have paid income tax. Almost 25 per- 
cent of all Americans over 65 years of 
age live in poverty. The median income 
for a two-person aged household is 
$5,487 a year, a very small figure when 
one thinks about the cost of food and 
shelter in America today. 

The Congress has and is continuing to 
address this problem through legislative 
action. But today I would like to inform 
my colleagues about an effort being made 
in Albuquerque, N. Mex., by senior citi- 
zens themselves. The most recent News 
Bulletin of the American Association of 
Retired Persons has reported on a job- 
placement project started by chapter 
1364 of their organization in Albu- 
querque-Duke City. 

I wish to commend these experienced 
adults for their innovative and coura- 
geous effort to help themselves and to 
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help others and at the same time to pro- 
vide valuable service to their community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from AARP News 
Bulletin be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From AARP News Bulletin, 
July-August 1974] 
ALBUQUERQUE ELDERLY FIND JOBS AS “RENT-A- 
GRANNY’’—OoOR “GRANDPA” 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex.—Employers seeking 
mature temporary or part-time workers here 
can “Rent-A-Granny” or “Rent-A-Grandpa” 
through a unique job placement project 
launched by Albuquerque-Duke City AARP 
Chapter 1364. 

With funding provided in 1973 by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, the City of Albuquer- 
que and Bernalillo County, the chapter proj- 
ect offers a wide variety of employment 
opportunities for men and women 55 and 
older. Full-time, part-time and temporary 
jobs are available to those who qualify, said 
Mrs. Anne Beckman, director of the project. 
Mrs. Beckman interviews prospective job 
candidates, who fill out applications to help 
the agency determine a match for their 
qualifications and background. 

According to Mrs. Beckman, the program 
has met enthusiastic response from the area’s 
employers. In one recent month, the service 
placed 226 candidates, who handled such 
chores as child care, housekeeping, paint- 
ing, home repairs, nursing, sewing, account- 
ing, bookkeeping, sales, data processing, 
switchboards, chauffering and general store 
work. 

“Rent-a-Granny” and “Rent-a-Grandpa” 
have produced more than $80,000 in earnings 
for part-time employees, and about $50,000 
for those holding down full-time jobs. The 
amount of wages is determined by employers. 
“We just try to match the right person with 
the right job,” Mrs. Beckman explained. 

Mrs. Beckman also pointed out that train- 
ing is provided to those who need to develop 
a skill—such as a person who wants to do 
accounting, but does not have the required 
skills to perform this assignment. Retired 
persons with expertise in the required fields 
offer free training and counseling to job 
candidates. 

The program has a long list of successful 
full-time employees, who obtained positions 
through the employment service. Some ex- 
amples: Helen Canfield, nurse; Mary Luns- 
ford, live-in companion; Robert Rimbert, 
live-in orderly; Ethel Anderson, nurse; 
Charles Robinson, home maintenance and 
repair service; and Charles Schwab, infor- 
mation clerk. 

Since June of 1973, more than 2,500 per- 
sons have found some type of employment 
through the agency, Mrs. Beckman said. 

“The No. 1 objective of the Duke City 
Chapter is being fulfilled by offering com- 
munity services to all people over 55,” she 
added. 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE MIDWEST 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
bring to the attention of the Senate a 
resolution adopted at the Midwest Gov- 
ernors’ Conference held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., from July 28 through 31. The 
resolution was offered by Gov. James 
Exon of the State of Nebraska. It was 
unanimously approved by the Gov- 
ernors in attendance: Governors Exon of 
Nebraska, Gilligan of Ohio, Walker of 
Illinois, Milliken of Michigan, Link of 
North Dakota, Anderson of Minnesota, 
Lucey of Wisconsin, Kneip of South Da- 
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kota, Ray of Iowa, Bond of Missouri, 
Bowen of Indiana, and Docking of 
Kansas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON DISASTER PAYMENTS 

Whereas food production and the need for 
adequate food reserves are not only an op- 
portunity but an obligation of the midwest 
states, and 

Whereas the interest of all the people are 
best served by sound agricultural policies 
which will guarantee adequate food sup- 
plies at reasonable prices, and 

Whereas present drought conditions pre- 
vailing in many of our states are threaten- 
ing the stability of our food producing 
plant, and , 

Whereas we find that certain parts of the 
present Farm Act wanting in some areas, 

Therefore, be it resolved by the members 
of the Midwestern Governors’ Conference: 

1. That the target prices for wheat and 
feed grains for the 1974 crop be increased 
by incorporating the escalator provisions in 
the Act immediately to meet the increased 
cost of farm operations and to provide a 
more realistic disaster payment to our 
farmers threatened with disaster. 

2. That action be taken now by Congress 
to re-establish the forgiveness provision, 
long a part of the emergency disaster loan 
of the Farmers Home Administration, to 
provide meaningful assistance to farmers 
and ranchers threatened with economic 
ruin as the result of natural disaster. 


THE PETROLEUM SITUATION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a recent release by the Chase 
Manhattan Bank entitled, “The Petro- 
leum Situation.” 

Briefly, the energy economics division 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank points out 
that some abnormal factors influenced 
the group’s earnings in the first quarter 
of this year. For instance, the accounting 
procedures requiring that inventories be 
treated on a first-in, first-out basis has 
accounted for well over half of the world- 
wide increase in profits. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank goes on to 
say that— 

A conservative estimate indicates that the 
entire increase in profits reported by the 
group of companies in the first quarter will 
not be sufficient to offset the additional cost 
of replacing the inventories. 


Even though the devaluation of the 
dollar infiuenced the growth of profits in 
1973 more than any other factor, the 
effect of devaluation on the first quarter 
profits contributed no more than 10 per- 
cent of the growth in profits. 

And because devaluation occurred dur- 
ing the first quarter of last year, it will 
no longer have an impact on the growth 
of earnings. 

Another point raised is that— 

Although the group’s total capital ex- 
penditures were nearly twice as large as a 
year earlier, most of the increased 
was concentrated in the United States. In 
the first quarter of last year, the group in- 
vested 1.3 billion dollars in the United States 
and 1.4 billion in the rest of the world. But 
this year it spent 3.2 billion dollars in the 
United States and 1.6 billion elsewhere. 
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Capital expenditures in the United 
States were were than twice as large as 
profits. There has been a 146-percent in- 
crease in capital spending in the United 
States. 

It is also significant to note that the 
group’s direct taxes in the first quarter 
increased 109 percent to $10.5 billion. In 
addition, the group paid $7.5 billion in 
the form of sales taxes, excise taxes, and 
lease bonus payments. Therefore, the to- 
tal receipts of governments amounted to 
$18 billion—nearly four times the $4.6 
billion the group retained in net earn- 
ings. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank made a 
most basic observation when it said— 

All the costs of doing business must be 
paid, of course. And, because taxes and other 
payments to government are among the vari- 
ous costs of doing business, they naturally 
must be reflected in the price consumers pay 
for all goods and services. To some degree, 
the net earnings of the group of petroleum 
companies contribute to the price consum- 
ers must pay for petroleum. But the contri- 
bution of taxes and other payments to gov- 
ernment in the first quarter was nearly four 
times as great. Consumers don’t know that, 
of course, because they're rarely told. Why 
they are not is a curious matter, because if 
they were they obviously would have a bet- 
ter and healthier perspective. And surely, 
that would be in the national interest. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of the pamphlet by 
the Chase Manhattan Bank entitled “The 
Petroleum Situation” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the pamphlet was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Prortrs, TAXES, AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Most of the petroleum companies com- 
prising this Bank’s large study group have 
now reported the results of their financial 
performance in the first quarter of this year. 
As expected, the group as a whole recorded 
large year-to-year increases in net earnings, 
new capital investment, and taxes paid. 

Compared with a year ago, the combined 
profits of the group on a worldwide basis 
were up 111 percent. Within the United 
States alone the group achieved a gain of 
43 percent. And in the rest of the world 
the increase amounted to 167 percent. 

Some of the abnormal factors that influ- 
enced the group’s earnings so much in 1973 
continued to play a major role in the first 
quarter of this year. For instance, well over 
half of the worldwide increase in profits can 
be traced to accounting procedures involving 
inventories. Petroleum companies are re- 
quired by the governments of many import- 
ing nations to carry very large inventories 
as a safety measure. These governments also 
insist that inventories be treated on a first- 
in, first-out basis for taxing purposes. In 
other words, the petroleum companies are re- 
quired to apply the cost of inventories 
acquired months earlier to their current rey- 
enue. Under this system, radical changes in 
the cost of inventories—either up or down— 
will have a major impact upon profits. 

And that is exactly what happened in the 
first quarter of this year. At the beginning 
of the year the governments of most of the 
world’s leading petroleum producing nations 
dictated very large increases in the price of 
crude oil. As a result, the average price of 
crude oil in the first quarter was more than 
twice as high as in late 1973. And, the true 
market value of all oil held in storage in- 
creased as a direct consequence. Therefore, 
the difference between the value and the 
cost of the oil was much larger than usual. 
And, because of the accounting system the 
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companies were required to use, that ab- 
normally large difference caused profits to be 
much larger than usual too. Had the gov- 
ernments reduced the price of crude oil in- 
stead of raising it, the value of inventories 
would have declined and profits would have 
been depressed as a consequence. 

The abnormal gain in profits is likely to 
be of short duration. As the lowest cost in- 
ventories are depleted they will have to be 
replaced with oil of much higher cost. In 
fact, a conservative estimate indicates that 
the entire increase in profits reported by the 
group of companies in the first quarter will 
not be sufficient to offset the additional cost 
of replacing the inventories. And it is con- 
ceivable that the group may experience a 
decline in profits in the near future. If that 
happens, it will be most interesting to see if 
the decline is accorded the same degree of 
attention as the gain in the first quarter. 

In the United States the tax authorities 
permit the last-in, first-out method of in- 
ventory accounting. And, for the most part, 
the companies in the group use that pro- 
cedure. If they had been allowed to utilize 
it outside the United States as well, the 
growth of their worldwide profits in the first 
quarter would have been less than half as 
large. 

In 1973, the growth of profits was infiu- 
enced by devaluation of the dollar more than 
by any other factor. But, in the first quarter 
of this year the effect of devaluation was 
much diminished. No more than 10 percent 
of the growth in profits can be attributed to 
it. Because the devaluation occurred during 
the first quarter last year, it will no longer 
have an impact on the growth of earnings 
for the remainder of this year. 

For many years, including 1973, the group’s 
earnings in the United States have been 
much too small relative to its needs for cap- 
ital investment. Profits in the first quarter of 
this year, however, were more realistic. The 
43 percent gain over a year earlier reflected 
for the most part changes in the price of 
crude oil. In August of last year the United 
States government imposed a so-called two 
tiered price system. The price of old oil was 
controlled but the price of newly found oil 
was permitted to respond to competitive 
market forces. Then in December of last year 
the government raised the controlled price of 
old ofl by one dollar per barrel to bring it 
somewhat more in line with the realities of 
the market place. As a result of these actions, 
the average price of crude oil in the United 
States was nearly twice as high as a year 
earlier, although still substantially below the 
price of foreign oil. 

Historically, there has been a consistent 
relationship between the group's profits and 
its capital expenditures—they rise and fall 
together. That relationship was continued 
in the first quarter when the rise in profits 
was closely matched by an increase in capi- 
tal spending. But, the relationship was by 
no means uniform on a worldwide basis. Al- 
though, the group’s total capital expendi- 
tures were nearly twice as large as a year 
earlier, most of the increased spending was 
concentrated in the United States. In the 
first quarter of last year, the group invested 
1.3 billion dollars in the United States and 
14 billion in the rest of the world. But this 
year it spent 3.2 billion dollars in the United 
States and 1.6 billion elsewhere. 

Although the group earned only 31 percent 
of its worldwide profits in the United States, 
it nevertheless allocated as much as 66 per- 
cent of its over-all capital spending to that 
Nation. As as a result, its capital expenditures 
in the United States were fully two and a 
quarter times as large as its profits. That 
notable action by the companies clearly re- 
fiects the more realistic level of petroleum 
prices and also the hope that earnings will 
be allowed to continue to improve enough to 
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support an adequate level of capital spend- 
in; 


g. 

The 146 percent increase in capital spend- 
ing in the United States was the most signifi- 
cant development thus far of all the ef- 
forts to increase the nation’s energy supply. 
And, if new investment can continue to 
increase, the prospects for a growing supply 
of energy will become much brighter. Un- 
fortunately, however, the general public 
is not likely to become aware of the signifi- 
cance of the increased capital spending sim- 
ply because it lacks the shock effect to be 
considered newsworthy. 

Another significant development likely to 
go virtually unnoticed is the huge increase 
in the amount for taxes paid by the group 
even though many governments—and the 
people they represent in theory—benefited 
handsomely as a result. 

The group's direct taxes on the first 
quarter amounted to 10.5 billion dollars—109 
percent more than a year earlier. In addition, 
governments received 7.5 billion dollars from 
the group in the form of sales taxes, excise 
taxes, and lease bonus payments. The total 
receipts of governments, therefore, amounted 
to 18 billion dollars—nearly four times the 
4.5 billion dollars the group retained as net 
earnings in the United States alone govern- 
ment took in 5.9 billion dollars—more than 
four times the 1.4 billion dollars the group 
of companies earned in the United States. 

All the costs of doing business must be 
paid, of course. And, because taxes and other 
payments to government are among the yari- 
ous costs of doing business, they naturally 
must be reflected in the price consumers pay 
for all goods and services. To some degree, the 
net earnings of the group of petroleum com- 
panies contribute to the price consumers 
must pay for petroleum. Rut the contribution 
of taxes and other payments to government 
in the first quarter was nearly four times 
as great. Consumers don’t know that, of 
course, because they're rarely told. Why they 
are not is a curious matter, because if they 
were they obviously would have a better and 
healthier perspective. And, surely, 
would be in the national interest. 

JOHN G. WINGER. 
RICHARD C. SPARLING. 
RICHARD S. Dostas. 

NormMa J. ANDERSON. 


that 


NATIONAL HOSIERY WEEK 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the fourth 
annual National Hosiery Week will be 
held September 8-14, 1974, and is expect- 
ed to be by far the largest such celebra- 
tion to date. 

National Hosiery Week is a project of 
the National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers and its member companies, 
which includes the producers of 90 per- 
cent of the Nation's hosiery and major 
industry suppliers. 

National Hosiery Week will be cele- 
brated by these companies as well as by 
thousands of retailers across the country. 
The retailers, including some of the Na- 
tion’s largest chains, will participate 
with special displays and promotions of 
hosiery products. 

The aim of National Hosiery Week is 
to educate the consumer to the wide 
variety of hosiery available to meet his 
or her special needs. Whether these focus 
on the latest fashion or are primarily 
functional, today’s hosiery counter con- 
tains something to suit almost every 
situation. 

To help in this educational and pro- 
motional endeavor, the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers has pro- 
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vided retailers with an idea kit, includ- 
ing a colorful display poster, lapel badges 
for employees and theme ideas. The 
association will also be highlighting Na- 
tional Hosiery Week through its media 
contacts. 

The hosiery industry is a valuable con- 
tributor to the Nation’s economy. In 1973, 
it employed 89,800 persons in 390 com- 
panies operating 521 plants. Many of 
these are small businesses. 

During the year, these mills produced 
more than 2.7 billion pairs of hosiery, 
including socks of all sizes and women’s 
pantyhose and stockings. Of this total, 
93.2 percent was produced in the South. 
North Carolina alone accounted for 46.9 
percent of the total production. Other 
major hosiery producing States include 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, and Virginia. 
Hosiery mills also are located in 20 other 
States and Puerto Rico. 


A RESPONSE TO AMBASSADOR 
MARTIN 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, there 
are many disturbing signs that the Nixon 
administration is not withdrawing from 
Indochina, but is instead reverting to the 
kind of hidden intervention which got 
us involved there in the first place. 

The fact that the administration has 
proposed $3.7 billion in fiscal year 1975 
Indochina foreign aid, more than it has 
asked for the rest of the world combined, 
is in and of itself a cause for alarm. 

But beyond that, there have been more 
and more news reports indicating that 
U.S. personnel are playing a direct role 
in internal Indochinese affairs. And I 
think the time has come for Congress to 
act as decisively as possible to insure 
that we are not being dragged back into 
Indochina without our knowledge. 

One of the most comprehensive sur- 
veys of American involvement in South 
Vietnam appeared in the New York Times 
of February 25, 1974, in an article au- 
thored by David Shipler. Mr. Shipler re- 
ported that U.S. personnel continue to 
advise Thieu’s army and air force, and 
that without these U.S. advisers Thieu’s 
military forces could not function; that 
U.S. CIA personnel were continuing to 
work with the South Vietnamese nation- 
al police, in violation of both the Paris 
agreement and congressional directives; 
and that the U.S. Embassy in Saigon was 
attempting to keep the Western press 
from having free access to Americans 
working under Government contract or 
direct hire in South Vietnam. 

Our Ambassador to South Vietnam, 
Mr. Graham Martin, responded to Ship- 
ler’s piece with a strongly worded attack 
questioning Shipler’s motives, as well as 
his facts. Mr. Martin attempted to pic- 
ture Shipler as being part of some sort 
of a Hanoi-directed conspiracy, and I 
am sure that approach struck many 
commentators as unbalanced at the time. 
His refutation of Shipler’s charges with- 
out supporting evidence did little to dem- 
onstrate that Shipler was wrong. 

Mr. Shipler’s detailed article and Mr. 
Martin’s attack further raised my con- 
cern at the time about our continuing in- 
volvement in South Vietnam. 
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Recently, however, I received some 
further comments on this controversy 
from Mr. Shipler. Reading through Mr. 
Shipler’s answer to Ambassador Martin, 
I find myself more than concerned. I am 
now more convinced than ever that ur- 
gent congressional action is called for 
to stop our head-long rush to reinvolve- 
ment in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Shipler begins by pointing out that 
a close reading of Mr. Martin’s response 
reveals fairly close agreement on a num- 
ber of major points in Shipler’s piece, 
namely that: 

US. military aid and advisors are in- 
dispensable to Thieu’s fighting forces and 
military logistics system; 

Americans often continue to give ad- 
vice to South Vietnamese military per- 
sonnel; and 

Our Central Intelligence Agency con- 
tinues to maintain close relations with 
South Vietnam’s national police, who 
often refer to American personnel in the 
field as “police advisers.” 

Mr. Shipler then goes on to set out the 
major points of disagreement with Mr. 
Martin, making clear that Mr. Martin 
was more inclined to play with words 
than to offer substantive refutation of 
Mr. Shipler’s points. 

In my opinion, however, Mr. Shipler’s 
most serious point is that Ambassador 
Martin has systematically attempted to 
prevent the New York Times from freely 
interviewing American officials in South 
Vietnam, and has himself categorically 
refused to talk with New York Times 
réporters. 

Mr. Shipler is not the only journalist to 
report on this attempt to keep the Amer- 
ican people from learning what is hap- 
pening in South Vietnam. On January 
30, 1974, for example, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor reported that Ambassador 
Martin— 
is trying to discourage any publicity con- 
cerning the American presence here... 
Major General John E. Murray, the chief of 
the Defense Attache Office . . . was recently 
told to stop giving interviews. 


More recently the Chicago Tribune, 
hardly a critic of U.S. involvement in In- 
dochina, reported on June 9, 1974, that: 

An integral aspect of Martin's unremit- 
ting support of the government here is his 
continuing effort to restrict the flow of infor- 
mation from official American sources to the 
press. Reporters now must channel all their 
requests for briefings ...for the Ambas- 
sador’s approval. The Ambassador rarely ap- 
proves meetings between reporters and of- 
ficials in the office of the defense attache. 


There are indications, moreover, that 
Ambassador Martin has also hampered 
attempts by duly constituted General Ac- 
counting Office investigators to find out 
what is happening in Saigon. In March 
1974, for example, Senator KENNEDY re- 
vealed that Ambassador Martin was try- 
ing to restrict GAO access to Embassy 
files and even going so far as to censor its 
communications with its home office. 

Mr. President, we learn daily of hid- 
den activities undertaken in Indochina 
during the past 5 years. Senator 
Hucues, for example, has revealed the 
administration’s deliberate felsification 
of records presented the U.S. Congress to 
cover up its secret bombing in Cambodia. 
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that the administration was sending U.S. 
Forces on cross-border operations into 
Laos and Cambodia in 1971 and 1972 in 
direct violation of congressional laws, and 
that the administration also falsified 
bombing records on B-52 raids in north- 
ern Laos. 

Given this record, any further at- 
tempts to restrict the flow of informa- 
tion reaching the American press and 
Congress cannot be tolerated. It is clear 
that unless Congress takes the most 
strenuous actions to find out just what 
the administration and Mr. Martin are 
up to in Indochina, we may never know— 
or at least not know until it is too late. 

I urge all Members of Congress to read 
Mr. Shipler’s response to Ambassador 
Martin with care. For if even some of Mr. 
Shipler’s reports are true, we may once 
again find ourselves directly involved in 
Vietnam, just as our failure to stop such 
hidden intervention between 1954 and 
1960 led to the Vietnam tragedy we have 
already suffered. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Shipler’s response to Ambassador Mar- 
tin be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the response 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

RESPONSE TO AMBASSADOR GRAHAM A. MARTIN’S 
CABLE 

Most of the central facts and major points 
contained in my article describing U.S. mili- 
tary aid to South Vietnam are left entirely 
intact—and in some cases, even confirmed— 
by Ambassador Martin’s cable. Before re- 
sponding in detail to the issues of disagree- 
ment, therefore, I should like to underline 
the points on which we are apparently agreed. 

1. United States military aid is indispens- 
able to South Vietnam’s capacity to wage 
war, either offensively or defensively. Amer- 
ican contract personne] are involved not only 
in training, but also in performing highly- 
skilled jobs that are essential to the mainte- 
nance of complex weaponry. 

In paragraph 12 of his cable, Mr. Martin 
writes of the General Electric technicians, 
“This is normal practice. GE provides the 
same service to the USAF. Some jet compo- 
nents are of such complexity that only the 
manufacturer has the expertise to repair 
them.” He acknowledges that the GE con- 
tract is “mainly an American work situation 
with less emphasis on Vietnamese training”. 
The same is true with the Lycoming, Cessna, 
Northrop and part of the Lear-Siegler con- 
tracts, among others, but he does not deai 
with those. He takes no issue at all with a 
most telling piece of testimony to the im- 
portance of these American employees: the 
fact that their work hours had to be altered 
to respond to a military situation. My report 
that the Americans were placed on 12-hour 
shifts, at high overtime rates, to get the 
maximum number of aircraft ready to fly in 
case of an attack over Tet, is left. untouched 
by Mr. Martin. Furthermore, his assertion in 
paragraph 14 that "within a very short time 
frame American instructors can and will be 
wholly withdrawn,” does nothing to outweigh 
his earlier acknowledgement that “only the 
manufacturer has the expertise to repair” 
complex equipment. Perhaps Instructors will 
be withdrawn (although he does not deny 
my report that the reduction of contractors 
has ceased and the number has remained 
Steady in recent months) but the most im- 
portant American personnel with the longest- 
term duties are not instructors. They are en- 
gineers and technicians, many of them known 
in the trade as “tech reps,” who, by the Am- 
bassador’s own account. are essential even 
to the United States Air Force and can be 
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expected to be around South Vietnam as long 
as the complicated weaponry is. 

2. American aid and personnel are essen- 
tial components of the South Vietnamese 
military logistics system. Americans assist 
the Vietnamese in selecting military equip- 
ment to be supplied. In paragraph 16, Mr. 
Martin concedes that the Defense Depart- 
ment official who was quoted as saying, “We 
Vietnamized the fighting, but we never Viet- 
namized logistics,” made, as the Ambassador 
puts it, “a correct statement,” In paragraph 
18, commenting on my report that American 
personnel “not only see that the South Viet- 
namese get the equipment and ammunition 
they ask for but also advise them on what 
to ask for.” Mr. Martin tries to effect a con- 
tradiction, but it ends up as a bureaucratic 
sounding euphemism meaning essentially 
the same thing—“The DAO (Defense At- 
taché’s Office) assists the Vietnamese to re- 
late their needs to U.S. supply sources.” 

8. Reports on the efficiency of South Viet- 
namese military units, written after joint 
inspections by U.S. and South Vietnamese 
personnel, are conveyed to the South Viet- 
namese. That is, American assessments of 
South Vietnamese military performance are 
given to the South Vietnamese military com- 
manders, perhaps providing some sort of in- 
direct advice. 

While reacting strongly to the word “ad- 
vice,” Ambassador Martin nevertheless lets 
the basic facts stand. In paragraph 19 he 
writes, “It should be noted that in some 
cases, U.S. law requires that audits and end- 
use inspections be conducted by joint U.S./ 
Vietnamese teams. It is not uncommon for an 
American and South Vietnamese to make an 
inspection or auditing tour of a military 
unit together. It is often required procedure.” 
He does not argue with my finding that cop- 
ies of these efficiency reports are given to 
Lieut. Gen. Dong Van Khuyen, head of the 
Logistics Command for the South Vietnamese 
Joint General Staff. 

4. The Central Intelligence Agency main- 
tains close relations with the South Viet- 
namese National Police, routinely asking the 
police to gather certain intelligence, then ad- 
vising them on how to analyze the raw data. 

In paragraph 22, Mr. Martin writes, Oer- 
tainly, it is true that C.I.A. officers connected 
with the Embassy meet routinely with police 
officials. It is hoped that this practice is fol- 
lowed at every Embassy in the world in a 
continuing effort to keep senior officials of 
the U.S. as well informed and as currently 
informed as possible.” Mr. Martin does not 
deny my report, based on conversations with 
two very high-ranking police officials, that 
the C.I.A. asks the police to gather intelli- 
gence, then helps the police make the anal- 
ysis. He argues that the C.I.A. men do not 
give advice, but it seems clear that to sug- 
gest areas of police inquiry and to suggest 
ways of interpreting the data constitutes ad- 
vice of an important kind. 

5. Certain American officials in the pro- 
vinces are referred to as “police advisers” by 
police officers themselves. Mr, Martin writes 
in paragraph 22, “That Americans in the 
provinces maintaining contact with local po- 
lice officials may, out of habit, still be called 
‘advisers’ does not in any way change the fact 
that there are no American advisers, formal 
or informal, or under any device or cover.” 
But Mr. Martin offers no counter-evidence of 
just what those Americans do when they are 
“maintaining contact” with the police ofi- 
cials The police say they give advice. 

6. Zealous Americans in the field may oc- 
easionally give military advice. 

Mr. Martin objects to the suggestion that 
such advice is ever given, but he does not 
address himself to the specific incident I re- 
ported, in which a well-placed Embassy offi- 
cial told me of a boastful American official in 
one province describing how he had sug- 
gested a military sweep through a commu- 
nist-held area. This official, who is extremely 
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well-informed, said such incidents are not 
uncommon, adding that given old habits, 
they are to be expected. Mr. Martin acknowl- 
edges the habitual use of the term “co van,” 
meaning “adviser,” but he declines to deal 
with the issue of the habitual relationships 
that sometimes persist as surely in fact as 
in language. 

The fundamental points of disagreement, 
then, are less on the facts than on the mean- 
ing of the facts. Had Ambassador Martin re- 
sponded to my repeated requests during a 
period of six weeks that he allow his views ta 
be refiected in this article, then the report 
would have dealt thoroughly with his inter- 
pretations of the facts, of the military situa- 
tion, of the meaning of the Paris accords and 
of the continuing American responsibility in 
Vietnam. Mr. Martin’s steadfast determina- 
tion to see that no United States official of- 
fered his views for inclusion in a major article 
on such an important subject accomplished 
nothing except to deny the Nixon Adminis- 
tration the opportunity to explain its policies 
and to provide information to justify its pol- 
icies. Such views, as expressed in Mr. Mar- 
tin’s cable, would have been most welcome, 
for they would have enriched the article by 
giving the American public further insights 
into the Administration’s posture in South 
Vietnam. 

It is disingenuous for the Ambassador to 
Say that he perceived some bias in my ques- 
tioning as I went about researching this 
article, and therefore decided not to allow any 
officials to talk to me. I never had the op- 
portunity to ask any substantive questions 
at all of any official. We never got pass the 
point of asking for interviews of requesting 
some statistics. The Embassy's Press Attache, 
John F. Hogan, Jr., either rejected my re- 
quests for interviews or failed to reply to 
them, and this was the case from the outset. 
At one point, at the very beginning of my 
work on this project, I asked for interviews 
with Defense contractors. The request went 
unanswered for several days, then was passed 
to Robert Mueller, who was filling in for Mr. 
Hogan, who was out of the country. After 
several more days of delay, I asked Mr. Muel- 
ler about the request, and he replied, “They 
don’t want you to interview contractors.” (I 
ultimately saw contractors just by going onto 
airbases myself and meeting them on the 
job). This rebuff came without my having 
asked a single substantive question. 

Ambassador Martin attempts to discredit in 
advance any questioning of the United States 
role in South Vietnam, whether in the press 
or in Congress, by implying that such dis- 
cussion is merely the fruit of a Hanoi prop- 
aganda campaign aimed at reducing Amer- 
ican aid. It is dificult to know what to add 
to all that has been said about McCarthyism 
and Stalinism since the 1950's, except that 
efforts to blot out dissent and debate by link- 
ing it to the enemy are no more attractive 
now than they were then. It is hard to see 
which Americans Mr. Martin thinks will find 
his method of attack convincing in 1974. 

I do not care what Hanoi wants. I do not 
care what Saigon wants. I do not care what 
Washington wants. I care only what the 
reader wants. He wants the truth. And inso- 
far as I am able to see and hear and perceive 
the truth, that is what I will give him. I am 
the reader's advocate, nobody else's. I do not 
write for effect or impact. I write to catch a 
bit of reality and pass it on. Then the reader 
must take the truth into his own hands and 
do with it what he may. 

I am not 8s certain as Mr. Martin about 
the effects of my article on Congress. I am 
not at all convinced that documenting the 
essential nature of American aid to South 
Vietnam will persuade members of Congress 
to reduce the aid. The article cuts both ways; 
in detailing the importance of the military 
assistance it also gives strong arguments to 
those who want to see the aid continued to 
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maintain the strength and viability of the 
South Vietnamese Government. In any case, 
I have no interest in seeing Congress do one 
thing or another. 

It is worth noting that one of the Em- 
bassy’s top Hanoi-watchers, a well-informed 
man who reads North Vietnamese news- 
papers, analyzes North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong radio broadcasts, examines prisoner and 
defector interrogations and keeps abreast of 
intelligence reports, told me several days 
after Ambassador Martin’s cable had been 
made public that he had never heard of this 
alleged plan of propaganda by Hanoi. 

Ambassador Martin’s other arguments fall 
into several major categories. 

THE EXTENT AND IMPORTANCE OF AMERICAN 
am 


Although, as noted previously, Mr. Martin 
confirms or leaves unchallenged many of the 
most important findings of the article—those 
that document the crucial nature of Ameri- 
can military aid to South Vietnam, he simul- 
taneously tries to portray the assistance as 
somehow less essential, less important, less a 
part of the South Vietnamese military ef- 
fort than I describe it. This is the fundamen- 
tal self-contradiction that marks the Am- 
bassador’'s entire cable, He denies in his par- 
agraph 6 that Americans are integral to the 
South Vietnamese logistics system, then in 
paragraph 16 acknowledges the accuracy of 
the Defense Department official’s statement, 
“We Vietnamized the fighting, but we never 
Vietnamized logistics.” He denies, in para- 
graph 14, my finding that a long-term Amer- 
ican presence will be necessary if the South 
Vietnamese are to have continued use of their 
complex weapons, but in paragraph 12 con- 
firms that only the manufacturers can 
complex components, adding that they do the 
same for the United States Air Force. He in- 
sists, in effect, that the South Vietnamese 
will be able to take care of their own equip- 
ment themselves “within a very short time 
frame,” which he does not specify. And yet 
he contends, in the next sentence, that Ha- 
nol is campaigning for Congress to cut off 
this aid to facilitate a Communist victory. 
The Ambassador cannot have it both ways. 
Either the American military aid is vital to 
the South Vietnamese Government or it is 
not. 

A great gap between official labels and hard 
reality runs through Mr. Martin's discussion 
of the American civilian contract employes. 
In his paragraph 4, for example, he describes 
Ray Harris as a “cleaner of parts,” part of a 
group whose job is “to teach the South 
Vietnamese.” His title is a misnomer. He 
prepares parts for welding by manipulating a 
tiny grinder with the dexterity of a surgeon. 
When I saw him he was sitting in a row of 
men along a workbench, simply working on 
a part. He was not teaching anyone, and he 
told me that although instruction is part of 
his job, he spends a great deal of his time 
in “production,” a standard term among 
contractors that means “doing the job your- 
self,” as opposed to “training.” 

What Ambassador Martin has evidently 
been told about the degree of training vs. 
American maintenance, the proficiency of 
the trainees, the role of the American con- 
tractors and other aspects of the work situ- 
ation is at great variance with what one sees 
with his own eyes and what he is told by 
the men on the flight lines and in the re- 
pair shops of the South Vietnamese mili- 
tary bases. Those who actually do the work— 
both Americans and South Vietnamese— 
are considerably less optimistic than Mr. 
Martin's experts about the length of time 
needed for self-sufficiency. Nevertheless, had 
Mr. Martin made his own assessments or 
those of his experts available, they would 
have been reported thoroughly in the article. 

In paragraph 13, Mr. Martin states that 
since the date of my visit to the Bien Hoa 
engine shop was Jan. 21, the day before Tet, 
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and a payday, “it is likely that many Viet- 
namese had taken time off.” First, all South 
Vietnamese armed forces were placed on full 
alert during that period in anticipation of a 
possible North Vietnamese attack. So if any 
Vietnamese air force men had taken time 
off, they were AWOL. Secondly, one might 
legitimately ask about the propriety of plac- 
ing highly-paid Americans on 12-hour-a-day 
shifts with overtime while the air force men 
they are supposed to be training are not 
there. The Ambassador’s assertion here sim- 
ply falls of its own weight. At the end of this 
paragraph, he misquotes my article, stating, 
“According to the shop manager, it is pre- 
posterous to state that not a Vietnamese 
was in sight.” Quite right, and I made no 
such statement. I wrote the final assembly 
line had only Americans working, with no 
Vietnamese. And that is the case. Our pho- 
tographs show it. I gave no such description 
that applied to the rest of the shop. 

In paragraph 6, Mr. Martin says that “none 
of the RLOs [Regional Liaison Officers] is 
qualified” to give military advice. And yet 
in paragraph 19, he says they “report on 
RVNAV efficiency.” If they are qualified to 
report on military efficiency, then they are 
certainly qualified to give advice. Contrary 
to Mr. Martin's description of these men as 
having little or no combat experience, Gerald 
E. Kosh, a Regional Liaison Officer taken 
prisoner by the Chinese during the Paracels 
battle, won a bronze star and a purple heart 
when he was a U.S. Army captain in Viet- 
nam. The Ambassador’s suggestion that 
South Vietnam officers would probably not 
heed American advice coincides with my 
findings, discussed in my 49th paragraph. 

In paragraph 7, Mr. Martin calculates the 
dollar value of military aid differently from 
the way the Pentagon does. The Embassy 
told me that it did not know how much 
military aid was being provided to South 
Vietnam, so The Times Washington Bureau 
obtained the figures from the Pentagon, 
where officials also suggested that most of 
the increase would be going for ammunition 
since the expenditure had been higher than 
anticipated. Mr. Martin’s imprecise figure of 
20 to 50 per cent less expenditure than dur- 
ing “the last year of the war” contrasts with 
information provided to me in January by 
John F. Hogan Jr., the’ Ambassador's press 
officer, who quoted General John E. Mur- 
ray, Defense Attache in Saigon, as saying 
that the level of resupply in 1973 was only 
25 per cent below that of 1972. If the United 
States is observing the Paris Agreement and 
is replacing only ammunition that has been 
used or destroyed, then the rate of resupply 
should roughly equal the rate of expendi- 
ture. Is Ambassador Martin saying that the 
expenditure may be considerably lower than 
the resupply? If so, that raises additional 
questions about the adherence of the United 
States to the one-for-one replacement rule. 

In paragraph 27, the Ambassador responds 
to an ICCS official’s conclusion that the 
United States has not been observing the 
one-for-one rule. Mr. Martin tries to avoid 
a direct disagreement with the official, writ- 
ing instead, “The ICCS official was quite 
right, but not in the way Shipler implies.” 
Of course it is not my implication that is 
the issue, but that of the ICCS official, who 
was saying clearly that he believed the 
United States was giving the South Viet- 
namese more than they were entitled to. Mr. 
Martin contends that the opposite is true. 
The United States, he writes, “unfortunately 
has not been able in one single category to 
provide one-for-one replacements of all the 
material lost by the GVN while defending 
itself from continuing NVA/VC aggression 
since the cease-fire.” This is brand new in- 
formation, and would have been included in 
the original article had Mr. Martin given it 
out beforehand. In January, the Embassy re- 
fused to respond to a series of questions 
about resupply, one of which asked whether 
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the Government had asked for anything that 
had then not been provided, 

In October, the Embassy did respond to 
the same questions, but listed only 9 tanks 
as having not been replaced. Now Mr. Mar- 
tin's new information adds another tangle 
to the issue. If, as he says, ammunition 
expenditure was possibly as much as 50 per 
cent less than the previous year, and if as 
Gen. Murray says, resupply was only 25 per 
cent less, how then could the United States 
be falling short of one-for-one replacement, 
at least of ammunition? 

In paragraph 26, Mr. Martin does not ex- 
plain how an airplane that is considerably 
more maneuverable and that flies at the 
speed of mach 1.6 can be—under the Paris 
Agreement—‘“of the same characteristics 
and properties” as a plane that flies at mach 
1.4 with less maneuverability. Nowhere does 
the Paris Agreement say that the “same 
characteristics and properties” criterion is 
waived if the lost weapon “is no longer avail- 
able.” 

In any event, the United States supplies 
every rifle, airplane, jeep, truck, mortar, bul- 
let, Domb and artillery shell used by the 
South Vietnamese armed forces. It pays for 
every gallon of fuel, every spare part, every 
uniform, canteen and two-way radio. Mr. 
Martin's denial notwithstanding, it pro- 
vides two forms of economic ald that do pour 
money into the Government's defense budg- 
et, which pays troops’ salaries. One is the 
Commercial Import Program, budgeted at 
$275-million during 1973. Under the pro- 
gram, a Vietnamese importer orders some 
goods, such as steel, through the United 
States Government, which then buys the 
commodities with dollars, sells them to the 
importer for Vietnamese piasters and turns 
the piasters over to the South Vietnamese 
Government for use throughout its budget. 
Fifty-three per cent of the Government's 
1973 budget went for defense. The second 
program is Public Law 480, or “Food for 
Peace,” in which the United States provides 
food by means of a similar mechanism as 
80 per cent of the piasters are placed directly 
into the South Vietnamese defense budget. 
The remaining 20 per cent are used to pay 
the Commercial Import Program, except that 
U.S. mission expenses in Vietnam. PL-480 
totaled $143-million in 1973. 


CEASE-FIRE VIOLATIONS 


Ever since the cease-fire went into effect 
on Jan. 28, 1973, American newspapers, news 
magazines and radio and television news- 
casts have been full of eyewitness accounts 
by American correspondents of specific 
cease-fire violations initiated by both the 
Communists and the South Vietnamese, 
Newsmen have reported on interviews with 
villagers who have been the victims of some 
of these attacks, and on detailed descrip- 
tions by Government soldiers, who never 
seem to hesitate to tell about their of- 
fensive against Communist-held areas. 
Scarcely a day goes by without the wire 
services reporting Government announce- 
ments of military action, either by the Com- 
munists of by itself. At least several times 
each week, those of us in the Saigon Bu- 
reau of The Times recommend to our editors 
in New York that they run such stories, and 
the most important ones are carried 
routinely in the paper. 

On the anniversary of the signing of the 
Paris Agreement, just one month before 
my article on American military aid, The 
Times ran a front-page story by the Saigon 
Bureau Chief, James M. Markham, report- 
ing on the continuing war, detailing the 
military actions by both sides. Just a week 
before my story, Mr. Markham’s series on 
his visit to a Vietcong area was published 
in which he described being on the receiy- 
ing end of Government shelling of the Com- 
munist-held civilian village where he was 
staying. Not long before, a CBS television 
crew filmed such shelling of Vietcong vil- 
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lages. Virtually every correspondent who 
has been in Vietcong areas has witnessed 
incoming Government artillery fire. The 
American civilian Homer Elm, an employe 
of Pacific Architects and Engineers who was 
captured by the Vietcong, described in a 
news conference after his release the Gov- 
ernment shelling and bombing that hit 
Vietcong territory day and night. Last fall, 
Tom Lippman of The Washington Post wit- 
nessed napalm strikes by Government sir- 
craft against North Vietnamese troops in 
Binh Dinh Province. Mr. Markham saw 
napalm used in Tayninh Province about the 
same time. I watched Government shelling 
just west of Cai Lay in the Mekong Delta. 
The artillery was directed against some 
Vietcong flags tied to some trees; there was 
no return fire from the Communists. 

Government Regional Force troops, includ- 
ing & battalion commander, described to me 
how Government air strikes and artillery 
barrages culminating in ground assaults 
drove ill-prepared Vietcong troops from s 
coastal area including the village of Hoai My, 
which the Communists had held since the 
1972 offensive. The villagers confirmed that 
the Government attack had taken place, and 
told of spending much of their lives in 
bunkers to avoid the frequent bombing and 
shelling that preceded the assault. James F. 
Clarity of The New York Times interviewed 
Government fighter pilots who told him of 
their bombing missions, All these incidents 
were reported in the press. Front-page treat- 
ment in The Times was given to the North 
Vietnamese attack against two Government 
outposts in Quang Duc Province. The Com- 
munist shelling of Bien Hoa airbase and the 
sabotage of the Nha Be fuel depot were all 
reported fully. The Government itself an- 
nounced that its planes had bombed Loc 
Ninh, a town about 75 miles north of Saigon 
that serves as a Vietcong administrative 
headquarters. The bombers so damaged the 
airstrip that during the last prisoner ex- 
change, the Government could no longer fly 
released prisoners in by cargo plane, as they 
had done last July; they had to use heli- 
copters. 

The examples go on and on. It is hard to 
imagine that any reasonably diligent news- 
paper reader or television news watcher can 
fail to be aware of the large number of spe- 
cific cease-fire violations by both sides. An 
article dealing in depth with a complex sub- 
ject such as United States Military ald ought 
not devote itself to a lengthy reiteration of 
previously-reported incidents, but rather 
summarize the general situation that the in- 
cidents reflect, placing those summaries in 
the context of the subject at hand. I realize 
that in so doing, the correspondent writes on 
the assumption that the reader brings to the 
article a certain level of knowledge and 
sophistication, but I think that is a safe 
assumption for most New York Times readers. 

In this context, one of Mr. Martin's main 
arguments—that my article fails to docu- 
ment specific South Vietnamese violations— 
loses all significance. I summarized both 
Communist and South Vietnamese violations, 
noting that the Government would “take the 
offensive at times, launching intensive at- 
tacks with artillery and jet fighters against 
Vietcong-held territory,” and observing that 
“Government troops . . . have been seen re- 
cently by Western correspondents spraying 
artillery across wide areas under Vietcong 
control... .” 

As for the Communists, I wrote that they 
“have maintained military pressure through- 
out the country, mostly with artillery and 
rocket attacks on Government outposts and, 
from time to time, with devastating ground 
assaults against Government-held positions.” 

Given these sentences, high in the story, it 
is impossible to understand how Ambassador 
Martin can write, in his paragraph 8, “Since 
there is no mention of the thousands of 
NVA/VC violations of the cease-fire, the only 
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logical assumption is that Shipler considers 
it a violation of the Paris Agreement only 
when the GVN responds to these attacks.” 
His entire analysis in this area is based on 
a serious misreading and, in one instance, a 
misquotation that forms the basis of a long 
line of argument. 

That occurs first in his paragraph 10, 
where he misquotes my sentence that reads 
as follows: 

“United States intelligence officials con- 
tend that continuing American aerial recon- 
naissance, as well as prisoner interrogation 
and radio monitoring, shows that the North 
Vietnamese have sent thousands of troops 
and hundreds of tanks and artillery pieces 
south in violation of the Paris agreements.” 
When Mr. Martin quotes that sentence in 
his cable, he omits the words “troops and 
hundreds of,” twisting the sentence so it 
appears to have read, “Thousands of tanks 
and artillery pieces.” Then he makes a con- 
voluted analysis based on the misquote, 
arguing that “Shipler’s use of the word 
‘thousands’ gives the intended impression 
that the U.S. has exaggerated the infiltration 
of NVA weaponry.” He comes back to cap- 
italize on his own error later, in his para- 
graph 27, stating incorrectly, “Nor does he 
mention anywhere in his article the infiltra- 
tion of combat troops from North Vietnam 
since the cease-fire, a fact well known to 
him.” Actually the infiltration of troops was 
mentioned twice in my article, once in the 
high paragraph previously quoted, and later 
in a paragraph toward the end: “He [the 
Ambassador] is reported to have pressed 
Washington to provide new weapons for Sai- 
gon to counteract the infiltration of troops, 
tanks and artillery from North Vietnam since 
the cease-fire.” 

Far from attempting to convey skepticism 
about the U.S. intelligence reports, I tried 
merely to describe the manner in which they 
have been issued—as contentions. Simul- 
taneously, I sought to give the reader some 
hard indication of the various sources of 
these reports—‘aerial reconnaissance . . . 
prisoner interrogation and radio monitoring,” 
so that he could make up his own mind about 
them. 

Mr. Martin's description of the military 
situation can be found in his paragraphs 4 
and 8, “The course [of the war] is set by 
the continuous and continuing Communist 
buildup and efforts of the RVNAF to protect 
the population, land and resources under 
GVN control at time of the cease-fire from 
actual military attacks mounted by the other 
side.” Then he says that South Vietnam's 
offensive actions were “retaliatory strikes 
such as the ones made after the Communists 
shelled the Bien Hoa air base and later de- 
stroyed the Nha Be petroleum storage tanks 
... the GVN has 4 publicly announced policy 
of taking retaliatory action whenever the 
NVA/VC forces so attack GVN installations.” 
These statements, of course, duplicate those 
of the Government and parallel those of the 
Communists, whose propaganda since the 
cease-fire has harped on the theme that their 
military strikes are merely “punishments” 
for the “Saigon administration’s land-grab- 
bing operations.” Neither side’s propaganda 
is at all convincing, for if we were to accept 
both versions, it would mean that nobody is 
really violating the cease-fire at all. Obvi- 
ously, both sides are. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PARIS AGREEMENT 


Mr. Martin writes that Hanoi’s sense of 
the accord’s spirit was “that the Americans 
would deliver South Vietnam bound hand 
and foot into their hands.” That may have 
been Hanoi’s idea, but, curiously, the Am- 
bassador gives us no indication of Washing- 
ton’s view of the spirit of the agreement. In- 
stead, he simply sets up a straw man and 
knocks it down, The best sense of the agree- 
ment’s spirit, as it relates to the United 
States, is probably found in Chapter VIII of 
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the accord itself, part of which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The United States anticipates that this 
Agreement will usher in an era of reconcili- 
ation with the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam as with all the peoples of Indochina. In 
pursuance of its traditional policy, the United 
States will contribute to healing the wounds 
of war and to postwar reconstruction of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
throughout Indochina . . . this will ensure 
stable peace in Vietnam and contribute to 
the preservation of lasting peace in Indo- 
china and Southeast Asia.” 

The United States might argue that the 
Paris Agreement was too visionary, that its 
goals were elusive from the start, that its 
language was falsely optimistic as a de- 
scription of U.S. expectations. It is clear 
from Ambassador Martin’s cable that the 
United States does not anticipate “an era 
of reconciliation.” But certainly as long as 
the document exists, a correspondent cannot 
be blamed for using it as a benchmark 
against which to measure the behavior of the 
signatories, 

Since the cease-fire, the course of the war 
has been set less by the use of infantrymen 
on ground sweeps than by the use of rela- 
tively long-range weapons. At dusk, fire- 
bases routinely begin shelling communist 
areas, whether or not an attack has been 
launched, Communists send rockets or artil- 
lery into Government areas. Government 
planes fly scores of bombing missions a day. 
Lately the Government has been on a series 
of “mini-offensives” that attempt to clear 
areas of Communist troops, and these of- 
fensives depend entirely on heavy bombing 
and artillery attacks, followed by sweeps of 
troops. This kind of war could not be car- 
ried on without enormous supplies of ammu- 
nition and highly-skilled technicians to 
maintain the machines. For this, the United 
States support is essential. The Pentagon re- 
leased figures recently that show that under 
the one-for-one replacement in the first year 
after the cease-fire, the United States pro- 
vided 64,291 five-hundred-pound bombs, for 
example, and 25,172 two-hundred-fifty-pound 
bombs. That is a lot of bombing. There were 
also 5,810 napalm bombs, 111,786 aerial 
rockets, 26,792,100 rounds of 7.62 mm ma- 
chine-gun ammunition, 689,464 rounds of 
20mm ammunition, and 180,412 tons of 
ground ammuniiton, which includes artil- 
lery shells and small arms. This gives some 
idea of the extent of the fighting, especially 
if, as Mr. Martin asserts, the expenditure has 
exceeded the one-for-one replacement cap- 
ability of the United States. 

POLITICAL RECONCILIATION 


Again, Ambassador Martin could have 
had his analysis of the political situation in 
South Vietnam made part of my article had 
he chosen to do so. In the absence of his 
views, I relied on those of other diplomats in 
Saigon who have watched events closely; 
many of their versions differs from Mr. 
Martin's. Again, too, the Ambassador's argu- 
ment is more with the provisions of the Paris 
Agreement than with me. It is the Paris 
Agreement that provides for all the freedoms 
necessary to genuinely democratic elections. 
If the Communists are using the tactic, as 
Mr. Martin puts it, “to insist on the items 
enumerated by Shipler—particularly access 
to the press,” then they are merely invok- 
ing the Paris Agreement. If the Ambassador 
disagreeS with the provisions of the Paris 
Agreement then he should say so. Chapter 
IV, Article 11 reads as follows: 

“Immediately after the cease-fire, the two 
South Vietnamese parties will: 

Achieve national reconciliation and con- 
cord, end hatred and enmity, prohibit all acts 
of reprisal and discrimination against indi- 
viduals or organizations that have collab- 
orated with one side of the other; 

Ensure the democratic Mberties of the 
people: personal freedom, freedom of speech, 
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freedom of the press, freedom of meeting, 
freedom of organization, freedom of political 
activities, freedom of belief, freedom of 
movement, freedom of residence, freedom of 
work, right to property ownership and right 
to free enterprise.” 

The events in the political sphere since 
the cease-fire are precisely as I described 
them in my story. Mr. Thieu has offered elec- 
tions, but without the freedom to meet, or- 
ganize, have views disseminated in the press, 
etc. If Ambassador Martin is correct that the 
Communists would get only 10 percent of 
the vote, why is Mr. Thieu hesitating to al- 
low them to campaign in an election? It is 
as if the Republicans told the Democrats 
that they could run, but that no newspaper 
or radio or television station could report 
their views or even carry the names of their 
candidates, that no candidate could pass out 
leaflets, buy advertising or hold rallies 
without being arrested or subjecting his fol- 
lowers to arrest, that nobody in Democratic 
strongholds could vote and that the Repub- 
licans would supervise the polling places, 
count the ballots and announce the results. 
At the present time, Communists and sus- 
pected Communists are still being arrested 
and imprisoned in South Vietnam—anyone 
can walk into the Military Field Court in 
Saigon and watch their trials. Meetings of 
opposition Deputies are routinely broken up 
by the police. The Vietcong are no more tol- 
erant of dissent, and one might argue that 
truly free elections just cannot happen in 
this country. But it is just wrong to say that 
the Government is proceeding in accord with 
the Paris Agreement, and I doubt that Mr. 
Martin really believes that. 

MISCELLANEOUS POINTS OF DISAGREEMENT 


These are brief responses to the additional 
points of Mr. Martin’s following paragraphs: 

Para. 13—Within 10 days after writing this 
cable, Mr. Martin apparently changed his 
mind about the importance of Russian and 
Chinese resupply limits. In an on-the-record 
interview with Philip A. McCombs of The 
Washington Post, he said that the Soviet 
Union and China “are not resupplying with 
massive weapons of war as they have con- 
tinuously over the past years.” His other 
point about less ammunition needed for 
fixed targets is well taken, and would have 
been mentioned in the story if he had al- 
lowed me to interview him or his subordi- 
nates. 

Para. 15—The main point of including con- 
tractors’ political observations was not to 
report on Vietnamese attitudes, but on the 
views of the Americans, and to give the 
reader some insight into the relationships 
that exist among the Americans and the 
Vietnamese whom they are supposed to be 
teaching and helping. That must have been 
clear to most intelligent readers. 

Para. 17—The fact that DAO had planned 
to. dismantle itself came from Mrs. Ann 
Bottorff, public affairs spokeswoman for DAO. 
Mr. Martin’s figure of 1,015 DAO employes 
conflicts with the figure provided by John 
F. Hogan, Jr., the Ambassador's Press At- 
taché, He gave me a Xeroxed, typed sheet of 
paper listing the number of Americans in 
each department, The figure for DAO was 
1,147, which we rounded off to 1,150. His 
paper also listed 4,000 contract employes as 
or July 1, 1973. I wrote originally that the 
current figure of 2,800 was “down from 4,000 
last July.” This was changed on the copy 
desk to “down 2,200 since July.” Obviously 
the figure should have been 1,200—the dif- 
ference between 2,800 and 4,000. Apparently 
there was a subtraction error or a typo- 
graphical error on the desk. In any case, Mr. 
Hogan’s figures still contradict Mr. Martin’s 

Para. 24—Torture by police and arrest of 
political dissidents have been documented 
frequently in the past, and will be so again 
in the near future. Two non-communist dis- 
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sidents in particular have been written about 
by the press recently—Tran Ngoc Chau and 
Huynh Tan Mam. 

Para, 25—After I telephoned Ernie Bush, 
director of Computer Science Corporation, 
to ask for an interview (which he said he 
was willing to give) he informed me that he 
had been told by John W. Holmes, United 
States Agency for International Develop- 
ment official in charge of the Information 
System Center, that he (Bush) could not 
speak with me until he obtained approval 
from John F. Hogan. I spoke with Mr. Holmes 
on the phone, and he confirmed that his 
superior, whom he did not name, had ordered 
Mr. Bush to deny me an interview unless 
approved by Mr. Hogan. I spoke to Mr. Hogan, 
and Mr, Holmes said he would also speak to 
Mr, Hogan, but Mr. Hogan never gave his 
permission. Apparently the Ambassador was 
never informed of this, for he denies in his 
cable that the Embassy ordered any contrac- 
tor to refuse to see me. The Lear-Siegler in- 
cident took place in Danang, where Virgil 
L. Nordin, Lear-Siegler’s manager on Danang 
airbase, told me regretfully that his com- 
pany had been ordered by DAO not to give 
the press any information, and that such 8 
stipulation was even written into the com- 
pany’s contract with the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Para. 27—Mr. Martin’s lengthy recitation 
of the Government position here does noth- 
ing to change the fact that neither side has 
been willing to let the ICCS function, either 
in inspections or in auditing incoming war 
materiel. 

Para. 28—Ambassador Dubrow was answer- 
ing my specific question about whether Mr. 
Martin or General Murray had indicated that 
they were pressing Saigon to observe the 
cease-fire. His answer is reported in full, and 
I don’t think it conflicts with Mr. Martin’s 
version of his answer. 

Daviw K. SHIPLER. 

Sarcon, March 22, 1974. 


NEW AMTRAK SERVICE: A TRIBUTE 
TO SENATOR TAFT 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my sincere gratitude to my distin- 
guished colleague and friend, Senator 
Rosert Tart, for the leadership he pro- 
vided in the effort to initiate Amtrak 
rail passenger service between Boston 
and Chicago via Erie, Pa., and Cleveland 
and Toledo, Ohio. 

The proposal for this train was Senator 
Tarr’s and since last October he has 
worked hard to demonstrate the eco- 
nomic and technical feasibility of the 
water level route. I am pleased to say 
that he had the support of myself, Sen- 
ator RICHARD ScHWEIKER, other members 
of the Pennsylvania congressional dele- 
gation and the Pennsylvania Department 
of Transportation. 

Senator Tarr was in the forefront of 
this movement from the beginning. He 
called and chaired the meeting on March 
20 of this year, where the supporters of 
this service, myself included, presented 
our views to the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, Claude S. Brinegar. Senator 
Tart also did extensive research to 
prove that the necessary passenger 
equipment was available to run the train. 

The June 27 announcement that the 
U.S. Department of Transportation had 
designated Boston-to-Chicago as the ex- 
perimental Amtrak route for this year 
was a well deserved triumph for Senator 
Tart, and for all of those Members of 
Congress who worked with him for this 
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designation. We owe him our sincere 
thanks for his leadership. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN SHER- 
MAN COOPER AT COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES, GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY LAW CENTER 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, one of the 
ablest and most distinguished Senators 
ever to serve in the U.S. Senate was the 
Honorable John Sherman Cooper of 
Kentucky, who retired from the Senate 
in January 1973, greatly admired and 
revered by his colleagues, and by the 
people of his State and Nation whom he 
had served so well. 

The Senate has missed Senator Cooper, 
his towering intellect, his noble charac- 
ter, his lofty ideals, and his wise counsel. 

Recently, Senator Cooper was honored 
by Georgetown University which con- 
ferred on him its honorary doctor of 
laws degree. On this oceasion Senator 
Cooper delivered the commencement ad- 
dress on a subject that is most timely in 
the light of the tremendous problems 
facing the Congress and the Nation. 

Since Senator Cooper cannot now give 
us the benefit of his views in a speech 
delivered in this forum, the next best 
thing would be to have a speech by him 
printed in the Recorp where all Senators 
may see it and read it, and where it can 
be read by historians, political scientists, 
and other interested citizens. I ask, 
therefore, unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator Cooper's speech together with a copy 
of the honorary degree conferred on 
Senator Cooper by Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law Center be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HONORABLE JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
THE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF GEORGETOWN 

COLLEGE, TO ALL .WHO SHALL VIEW THIS 

DOCUMENT: GREETINGS AND PEACE IN THE 

LORD 

We honor a man today whose career has 
shown that the opportunity for public serv- 
ice is a privilege to be cherished, not a chore 
to be avoided. A skilled lawyer, he has served 
in all branches of our government as a mem- 
ber of the legislature and judge in his native 
Commonwealth, as a member of our armed 
forces in the fight against Nazi aggression, 
as an Ambassador as well as a trusted ad- 
visor to both parties in the field of foreign 
affairs and finally as a senior and respected 
member of the Senate of the United States. 
All of these duties he carried out with cour- 
age and with a dignity that has been en- 
hanced, not diinmished, by a good sense 
of humor and a deep sense of personal hu- 
mility. 

Most importantly he has carried out these 
duties with a deep-grained sense of per- 
sonal integrity which has been a source of 
inspiration to all who have worked with 
him. His life has made it clear that he is 
“one who is above doing a mean, cowardly 
or dishonest action, whatever might be the 
temptation; one who forms his own standard 
of right and will not swerve from it; one 
who regards the opinions of the world much, 
but his own self respect more.” 

We are now living in a time when the 
atmosphere is such that Many young people 
are shunning public service. If the republic 
is to survive, this must not continue to be 
the case. Georgetown University honors itself 
by honoring one who has shown that this 
need not be the case, one who has spent most 
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of a lifetime in public service “without one 
blot or stain upon the fair fame which has 
so long been his rightful portion.” 

For these outstanding, continuing con- 
tributions towards the goals of forming a 
more perfect union, establishing justice, en- 
suring domestic tranquility and working to- 
wards a more peaceful and rational world 
order, the President and Board of Directors 
of Georgetown University, by virtue of their 
charter from the Congress of the United 
States, proudly and respectfully proclaim 
The Honorable John Sherman Cooper, Doctor 
of Laws, honoris causa. 

In testimony whereof they have issued 
these their formal letters patent, under their 
hand and the Great Seal of the University, 
at Georgetown in the District of Columbia, 
this twenty-sixth day of May, nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-four. 

R. J. HENLE, S.J., 
President, 
JOSEPH F. SWEENEY, S.J., 
Chairman, Board of Director. 
DANIEL J. ALTOBELLO, 
Secretary. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
(By John Sherman Cooper) 


The Very Reverend Henle, President of 
Georgetown University, Dean Adrian Fisher 
of the Law Center, members of the graduat- 
ing class, the faculty, the alumni, and your 
guests: 

I feel deeply honored by the invitation of 
this great University, respected for its 
scholarship and contributions to the nation, 
to speak at the commencement exercises of 
the Law Center. I am glad also because of 
my respect and friendship for Dean Adrian 
Fisher. It has been my opportunity to know 
him for over twenty years, and to value his 
contributions to our government in many 
fields, and—I may say to the world—for 
his work through many years of negotiations 
to limit and abolish nuclear weapons, and 
now for Georgetown University. 

I am surprised, yet grateful, to receive the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Georgetown University, ancient in our coun- 
try in years, and outstanding for its con- 
stant insistence on scholarship and its search 
for truth. I only wish that I could start 
again, and fulfill your generous citation. 

This is a day of great achievement for you 
who graduate. It marks a major stage in your 
life, as you now move on to new endeavors 
and responsibilities. It is a day of pride and 
joy for the Law Center, and for your families 
and friends. 

While it is an honor to speak on this Com- 
mencement Day, I must say that I have al- 
ways found commencement speeches dif- 
ficult—for the speaker and the audience. It 
is particularly true today. I had thought that 
in this time, perhaps it would be better to 
have two speakers, to express different points 
of view, but I can only express my own 
convictions. 

You who graduate are entering a profes- 
sion which bears heavy responsibilities for 
leadership and high ethical standards at a 
controversial time in our country’s history. 
Recalling my experience in the Congress, I 
can think of no period—with the exception 
of the optimistic days immediately following 
World War Ii—when it did not seem that we 
faced some overwhelming issue or crisis. 
Among these we may remember the post- 
World War II threats to our security; the 
supposed missile crisis; the struggle against 
discrimination; the divisive influence of the 
war in Vietnam; and now preoccupation with 
the Watergate series of events. 

The problems of today, including Water- 
gate, will not be solved easily, quickly, and 
to everyone's satisfaction. We must give our 
best thought and action to them, but it is 
likely that in all our work, we will find the 
worlds of Malebranche, the 17th century 
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French philosopher, correct: “Lord, the truth 
is for thee alone, Give us the pursuit.” 

The legal profession does not bear the full 
burden of the search for truth, but it bears 
a substantial burden. Much is expected of 
you, for you have been taught to be dis- 
ciplined, rational, objective, ethical, and to 
apply the principles of justice and fairness 
in your profession and to the country’s 
problems. 

Today, in a time of national and personal 
questioning, there are those who say that 
the events of Watergate portend disaster for 
our institutions. I do not believe this to be 
true at all. I believe our people will hold 
fast to the principles of fairness and justice 
upon which our institutions rest—fairness to 
Constitutional processes, to the Nation, and 
to the President. 

I do not attempt to review today, if I 
could, the details of Watergate, or predict 
its outcome. It is before the people, and 
their opinion is of utmost importance. But 
it must be remembered that in a legal and 
Constitutional sense, its determination and 
decision, rest now with the Congress and 
the courts. 

The press of all human elements—emo- 
tion, bias, political considerations—may bear 
down upon those who must make these de- 
cisions. But I believe that their decisions 
must be, and will be made upon the prin- 
ciples of justice and fairness. 

Justice and fairness are not generalities. 
They are imbedded in many provisions of 
the original Constitution, in its Bill of 
Rights, and its later amendments. 

The prescriptions of “due process,” “the 
equal protection of the law,” are familiar 
phrases. They are more—they are substan- 
tial and fair—for their purpose is to protect 
the right of every individual against arbi- 
trary or unequal action by the government, 
or by the people—majorities or minorities— 
in judicial, legislative or administrative pro- 
ceedings. 

It is fortunate and timely that the deci- 
sion of Brown v. Board of Education, of 
twenty years ago, is now being restudied and 
evaluated as one which applies clearly the 
principle of “the equal protection of the law,” 
so long denied, to black citizens of our coun- 
try and thus to all the people. 

One of its companion cases, Bolling v. 
Sharpe, decided the same day, stated the 
concept from which these Constitutional 
protections of the individual arise. Chief 
Justice Warren, speaking for the Court, said: 

“The concepts of equal protection and due 
process, both stemming from our American 
ideal of fairness, are not mutually exclu- 
sive: 5+.” 

The words—‘the American ideal of fair- 
ness—while eloquent, were not new. In a 
long line of cases, the Courts have said that 
“the law of the land,” “due process,” and “the 
equal protection of the law,” are generally 
interchangeable, and that they “stem from 
the American ideal of fairness.” One case, 
Burns v. Lovell, states simply—“A human 
being has an inherent right to due process 
of law.” 

Philosophers and jurists have attempted to 
define justice and fairness, drawing from the 
writings, among others, of Kant, Locke, 
Burke, and The Federalist Papers. It has been 
said that while these terms are difficult of 
definition, they represent an inherent belief 
of individuals that in a free and democratic 
government, they can rely upon rules and 
standards—not dictatorial—which assure 
that they will be accorded equal treatment in 
their relationships with the government and 
each other. 

At this point, I know that I could make the 
theme of my talk clear, by simply reading the 
May 14th article of Mr. James Reston of the 
New York Times, on Senator Mike Mansfield’s 
views on justice in the Watergate proceed- 
ings. Senator Mansfield's words were, as 
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usual, sparse and pure, and they reflect, not 
alone his faith, but I believe that of the 
people, in the necessity and fairness of Con- 
stitutional processes. 

I agree with Senator Mansfield and his col- 
leagues, Senators Robert Byrd, Curtis, Allen, 
among others, who spoke with similar views 
in the Senate on the same day. I would be 
untrue to my view of justice and the Amer- 
ican ideal of fairness, if I did not say there 
have been aspects of the consideration of 
Watergate, that trouble me greatly. 

One proposal, with which I disagree, has 
been the insistent call for the resignation of 
the President. 

I do not impugn the motivations or deep 
convictions of anyone, but I consider the 
proposal to be extra-constitutional, and 
harmful. Ours is not a parliamentary system. 
It could establish a precedent which would 
plague our country in future times of crisis 
or division, encouraging majorities or minor- 
ities—whether right or wrong in their judg- 
ments—to press for the ousting of a President 
with whom they do not agree. 

But most important and unfair, in my 
view, are the implications of the proposal 
upon the rights of the individual. It would 
deny the President, as it would have denied 
others in times past, the Constitutional rights 
of “due process,” “the equal protection of 
the law,” and “the presumption of inno- 
cence,” which are the rights of every indi- 
vidual, even accorded to non-citizens in our 
country. 

The proper ground of impeachment is an 
open question. Whatever my opinion may be 
worth as one citizen, and it is instinctive— 
it is that all of the phrases and wording of 
the Constitution, and its Bill of Rights, lead 
me to the belief that it must be connected 
with proof of criminality. The oath which 
members of the Senate would take in any 
impeachment proceeding—leaving out the 
names—is: 

“I solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case 
may be) that in all things appertaining to 
the trial of the impeachment, now pending, 
I will do impartial justice according to the 
Constitution and laws: So help me God.” 

It implies to me every protection of the 
Bill of Rights. 

One can understand the human desire to 
settle the issue of Watergate quickly, and 
to get it behind us, and credit is due the 
responsible actions of the Courts and the 
Congress, 

Events, decisions, pursue us, and last Fri- 
day’s development—the appeal to the Su- 
preme Court upon the issue of Executive 
Privilege—has caught up with my talk. I 
think I would be remiss if I did not refer to 
it, and I might say I consider such an appeal 
and its determination by the Supreme Court 
consistent with the theme of my talk. 

The claim of this right of a President, 
based on the separation of powers, has been 
made many times in our history by many 
Presidents, and until recently, without sub- 
stantial opposition or question. It has been 
discussed by members of the Supreme Court 
as recently as in the Pentagon Papers case. 
But if my studies are correct, there is no 
Supreme Court decision on this issue except 
in Reynolds v. United States, in which the 
claim of privileges was upheld on the ground 
of security. 

In the much quoted case of United States 
v. Burr, a criminal case not before the Su- 
preme Court, Chief Justice Marshall, who was 
presiding, did discuss the substance and 
merits of the claim, saying it might be neces- 
sary to reject the claim of privilege, to pro- 
tect the life and liberty of Burr. But as far 
as I have been able to determine, the letter 
sent by President Johnson, with excisions 
made by him, was never submitted to the 
jury. 

While I think it preferable that the courts 
should not be required to bear the full bur- 
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den of the dispute between the branches of 
our government, the Supreme Court may be 
required to do so on the issue of privilege. 
It is consistent with my theme that the ap- 
peal and its determination by the Court, are 
in the framework of our constitutional 

processes, and would do justice to all the 
parties, and the nation. 

I am aware also of the argument that, in 
times of crisis and emergency, the interests 
of the nation may be superior to the rights 
of the individual, and thus today the inter- 
ests of our country, domestic and foreign, re- 
quire that the President resign or be im- 
peached. 

I do not agree, and this argument must 
be examined closely. Our system of govern- 
ments is not inflexible. The courts and the 
Congress have the means. Constitutional and 
legal, to establish the pre-eminent interests 
of the nation over individual rights, which 
they have exercised at times. It is recog- 
nized that there are many gray areas, such 
as war powers, where the powers of the 
President are great, unless specifically and 
constitutionally denied by the Congress. As 
we learned in the debate over the war in 
Vietnam, the power to withhold money is 
the ultimate and only sure power of the Con- 
gress in the gray area of war powers. 

Constitutional principles and the ideal of 
fairness toward individual rights have been 
breached in our history upon the basis of 
superior national interest. Two well-known 
examples are the decisions of two great Pres- 
idents. During the Civil War, President Lin- 
coln, torn by the danger to the preserva- 
tion of the Union, suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus, but his order was overturned 
by the Supreme Court. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, on the basis of national secur- 
ity, ordered fellow citizens of Japanese an- 
cestry removed from their homes and busi- 
nesses on the West Coast. The order was up- 
held by the Supreme Court, but it remains 
a shameful blot in our history. 

In all that I have said, I do not suggest 
any diminution of the First Amendment 
rights—freedom of speech, of the press, of 
petition, of worship. They are essential to 
the maintenance of free government, of dem- 
ocratic government, of incorruptible govern- 
ment, and faith in our institutions. There 
are no prohibitions against these rights, ex- 
cept the very limited boundaries which have 
been determined by the courts. I do sug- 
gest, nevertheless, that if the ideal of Amer- 
ican fairness is to live and to have the re- 
spect and support of the people, which is 
essential, a moral responsibility of fairness 
rests with the legal profession, and certainly 
with the media, which has the task and op- 
portunity to investigate, to inform and edu- 
cate, and upon all of us. I have believed that 
this essential fairness has not been observed 
by all elments of the media. 

As I said at the outset, I cannot think of 
any period during my experience in the Con- 
gress and public life when some crisis did 
not seem at the time to imperil the na- 
tion’s institutions, and which brought often 
into issue the powers of the President and 
the Congress. The McCarthy period, the pro- 
posals to seize the steel mills, and to im- 
press striking railroad employees into the 
military service, and the violence of the late 
Sixties are examples. Yet, and this is my es- 
sential theme today, our country has sur- 
vived and it will continue to survive, because 
of the common sense and good judgment of 
the people, and their reliance on law and 
fairness, rather than on expedients. 

Justice Hughes wrote in his work, “The 
Supreme Court of the United States”: 

“In our system, the individual finds secu- 
rity in his rights because he is entitled to the 
protection of tribunals that represent the 
capacity of the community for impartial 
judgment as free as possible from the pas- 
sions of the moment and the demands of 
interest and prejudice. The ends of social 
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justice are achieved through a process by 
which every step is examined in the light of 
the principles which are our inheritance as 
a free people.” 

Ours is a tenuous system of government, 
depending in the greatest measure upon the 
trust and respect of the three branches in 
each other, and the trust of the people. I am 
optimistic about its future, for ours is a sys- 
tem of law and essential fairness—‘the 
Amercan ideal of fairness.” 

Our country requires the continuing, 
searching examination of its institutions, and 
an insistence by the people that its promise 
and highest values be realized. 

Many, and particularly the young, are mak- 
ing this examination. Some, mindlessly or 
purposely, are destructive of society. It is 
understandable that others are cynical, be- 
lieving it an illusion that they can order 
their lives, or have any real effect on our po- 
litical or social order. Faith and belief may 
seem empty dogma when not supported by 
the decency and dignity of life. 

I do not minimize our country’s problems, 
but I know of no other country which has 
made such an effort to correct them— 
whether discrimination, poverty, the en- 
vironment, education, or social justice—and 
fairness requires the truth that during the 
administration of President Nixon, great 
initiatives in foreign affairs—unthought of a 
few years ago—have been taken to establish 
common understandings with other coun- 
tries upon which peace can be built, and to 
avoid the danger of nuclear catastrophe. 

I do not want to quote former Chief Jus- 
tice Warren out of context, but the timelli- 
ness and simplicity of his remarks at the 
commencement exercises at Morehouse Col- 
lege in Atlanta, Georgia on May 21 are com- 
pelling. Among other things, he said, and I 
quote: 

The great virtue of our Government is that 
people can do something about it. They elect 
our representatives on all levels of Govern- 
ment, our Mayors, our Legislators, our 
Governors, and our President. Where they 
have made a mistake, they can rectify it in a 
subsequent election. 

“I know that because of the complexity of 
our governmental affairs many people believe 
that any effort they might make would be 
inconsequential, but such is not the case. 
Everyone, no matter how humble, can have 
some influence on American life, and one 
never knows when his acts as an individual 
might have profound effects.” 

You who graduate into the legal profession 
have this opportunity, perhaps in a larger 
sense than many others of your age. The 
profession of the law is unique in many ways. 
It is based upon discipline and reason, but 
it is also a very human profession. It pro- 
vides actual experience and insights into the 
weakness, the strength, the meanness, and 
the nobility of human beings. It provides the 
opportunity to sustain and yet advance the 
progress of the law, to attack the causes of 
injustice, arid to protect the individual. It 
opens large opportunities to participate in 
political processes—as candidates, members 
of the branches of government, and above 
all, in the fulfillment of your duty as citizens. 

There is a great deal of bitterness and 
hatred in life, and it is difficult to see how 
these unhappy characteristics can be changed 
without reason, simple respect—and love 
for others. 

Justice Holmes said, “No man has earned 
the right to intellectual ambition until he 
has learned to lay his course by a star which 
he has never seen—to dig by the dividing rod 
for springs which he may never reach.” 

It is possible that one may never see the 
star or reach the springs of which Justice 
Holmes spoke. But in this great and ancient 
university, you have been taught to respect 
all that is best in citizenship, scholarship, 
and character, and to be faithful to that 
trust. 
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We salute you, and wish you success and 
good fortune in the years that lie ahead. 


AMBASSADOR MARTIN ON 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago I wrote to our Ambassador to 
South Vietnam, Graham Martin, inquir- 
ing specifically about two’ individuals 
held in that country’s prison system. He 
provided a very comprehensive response, 
not only on the situation of these two 
prisoners but on his overall view of the 
political prisoner issue. 

I am left with some strong doubts on 
this question, particularly on the resist- 
ance of the Thieu government to permit 
visits by independent, international 
groups. If the information supplied to 
Ambassador Martin is correct, then I 
should think all parties would be welcom- 
ing any and all groups who want to 
inspect the prisons. 

In any event, I think my colleagues 
will want to read Ambassador Martin’s 
response, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Saigon, Vietnam, June 12, 1974. 
Hon. GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR McGovern: Thank you for 
your letter of April 17, 1974, requesting in- 
formation on Mr. Van Day and Mr. Doan Hoa 
Dinh. I regret the delay in answering, but 
I wanted to be absolutely certain of my in- 
formation before I sent it on to you. 

I might add that the Embassy had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the trip of the fact 
finding mission to Viet-Nam conducted un- 
der the auspices of the American Security 
Council, I did see the group while they were 
here just as I saw & group headed by the 
Reverend George Webber which was here at 
the same time. I have not seen the “request” 
attributed to me by Mr. John M, Fisher and 
I am not familiar, therefore, with the con- 
text in which it was used. It is certainly true 
that I have asked all visitors to make known 
to me the names of political prisoners in 
order that I may continue to assist in bring- 
ing the whole truth to the attention of the 
Congress and the American people. I am, 
therefore, very grateful for your letter. 

I have learned that Mr. Van Day is pres- 
ently serving a three-year sentence for con- 
spiracy, the use of forged official documents, 
and draft evasion. In the Republic of Viet- 
Nam as in the United States these offenses 
are regarded as crimes for which penalties 
are provided in public statute. Mr. Day was 
arrested on May 24, 1972, and sentenced by 
the Military Field Court of the Third Mili- 
tary Region—the court of competent juris- 
diction in such cases—on September 4, 1973. 
Mr. Day’s sentence will expire on May 24, 
1975, Le., three years from the date of his 
arrest. 

Mr. Day’s case is not one which calls for 
his exchange to the communist side under 
the Paris Agreement. Article 7 of the Protocol 
concerning the return of captured military 
personnel, foreign civilians and detained 
Vietnamese civilians defined “civilian in- 
ternees” as persons who had contributed 
to the political and armed struggle between 
the two parties and had been arrested and 
detained for that reason during the hostili- 
ties. Persons accused or conyicted of a breach 
of law like the military service law—Jjust as 
persons accused or convicted of a common 
crime or violation of a civil statute—are not 
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included in these categories. The Agreement 
leaves unaffected the jurisdiction of the 
Government of Viet-Nam in cases involving 
law-breakers. 

With respect to Mr. Doan Hoa Dinh, I have 
learned that he was arrested on April 30, 
1972 for desertion, participation in unlawful 
demonstration, and arson in a police station. 
Subsequently tried by the Military Field 
Court of the Third Military Region, he was 
released on October 3, 1973. 

In neither of these two cases have we been 
able to establish any denial of the normal 
Tights of an individual so accused and tried. 
If you do have such evidence I will be very 
glad to go back with it in hand and give 
give you a further report of our attempts to 
establish its validity. 

With respect to the general question of the 
release of prisoners as provided in the Paris 
Agreement, it is our firm belief that the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam has now completed its 
obligation. The exchanges of February and 
early March of this year returned to the 
communist side all detainees in Government 
of Viet-Nam custody who were covered by 
the Agreement. We are certain that with 
those exchanges and the recent amnesty of 
420 persons on Farmers’ Day, the anniversary 
of the strikingly successful Land Reform Pro- 
gram, the present total of all prisoners in all 
detention facilities in Viet-Nam is not more 
than 33,000. 

This figure of 33,000 leads me to make an- 
other comment. You may recall that Presi- 
dent Kennedy brought me back from Geneva 
to be the Deputy U.S. Coordinator of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. I used to enjoy so very 
much the conversations we had as common 
tenants of the center table of the eighth floor 
dining room where you were directing the 
Food for Peace program with such distinc- 
tion. I found that our backgrounds were sim- 
ilar and that our goals and aspirations for 
the American people were also quite similar. 
I also recall your revulsion when I told you 
of the savage harassment I had undergone 
in the previous Administration because I had 
been so outspoken against the abuses of the 
McCarthy period. 

If you recall those conversations perhaps 
you may accept the fact that there is simply 
no way that I could ever be pressured to say 
anything I did not believe to be the truth 
and that I usually say nothing until I have 
patiently established the facts. 

It would be a very great help to clear up 
the debate which has occurred over South 
Viet-Nam’s prison system. Therefore, perhaps 
you could use your great prestige to call at- 
tention to this number of 33,000, of which I 
am absolutely certain, the next time the fig- 
ure of “200,000 political prisoners” is pre- 
sented to you. 

I cannot, of course, say with equal cer- 
tainty that within this number of 33,000 
there are no prisoners we both might agree 
were “political prisoners”. I can say that, 
despite the most meticulous checking, we 
have yet to establish that within this num- 
ber of 33,000, there exists a prisoner who has 
been imprisoned solely because of his op- 
position to the present Government, or who 
would not have been imprisoned for the same 
offenses in our own country, or in Sweden, 
Great Britain or Canada, for example. That 
is a fact. I could have ignored it, but I be- 
lieve the Congress and the American people 
do deserve to have the whole truth. And if 
the McCarthy crowd could not silence me in 
the fifties, I don’t think our friends in the 
“new left” will be able to do so now. 

During the spring I worked very hard to 
secure the completion of the prisoner ex- 
change called for by the Paris Agreements. 
The remaining 3,500 held by the Republic of 
Viet-Nam have all been returned. 

The Government and people of Viet-Nam 
hope the communist side will now comply 
with its obligation and release the civilian 
and military personnel still detained by that 
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side. The numbers, I should add, are con- 
siderable: The Government of Viet-Nam has 
stated that 70,225 civilians and 26,645 mem- 
bers of the armed forces remain in com- 
munist hands or unaccounted for from the 
period prior to the January 1973 cease-fire. 

The Government of Viet-Nam has also 
stated that as of last March 1,084 of its 
civilian officials and People’s Self-Defense 
Force members have been abducted by the 
communists since the cease-fire and remain 
unaccounted for. A summary of the numbers 
of people abducted and the names of offi- 
cials and Self-Defense Force members ab- 
ducted is recorded in the enclosed booklet. 
The accounting of officials and Self-Defense 
Force members lists the places and in most 
cases the dates of abduction. 

As I stated in an interview in the U.S. News 
and World Report, my goal is the comple- 
tion of the American departure from Viet- 
Nam with all possible speed leaving the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam economically viable, mili- 
tarily capable of defending itself with its own 
manpower, and free to choose its own leaders 
and Government as its own citizens them- 
selves may freely determine. I have studied 
this intensively since my arrival last July. I 
believe it can be done quickly if we provide 
sufficient economic aid over the next two or 
three years. And I would like very much to 
have your support because, in a very real way, 
it would be a validation of the principles 
which you have always espoused. 

AS ever, 

Sincerely, 
GRAHAM MARTIN. 


COMMUNITY PRIDE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve my colleagues will benefit from 
reading an article by Milo Watson pub- 
lished in the Perry, Okla.. Daily Journal, 
of July 19, 1974. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EL Toro 
(By M. W. W.) 

A few years ago, Perry high students put 
on a campaign of “Pride in Perry”, urging 
local citizens to boost our community and 
to promote pride in everything we say and 
do. No doubt the campaign had a good effect 
by alerting Perryans about the need for 
thinking and acting positively. 

The way things are going, it wouldn't be 
& bad idea to have a similar project nation- 
wide. What do you suppose other nations 
think of the habit of self-condemnation and 
criticism of our own US. political, economic 
and social institutions? Lack of pride has 
become a universal failing in the U.S. for 
the past decade or two. 

If we do not value our own institutions, 
how can we expect others to? For years most 
of our major industries have been castigated 
in public for just about every economic and 
moral crime in the book. 

Business, in particular, has felt the blasts 
of critics who, in self-proclaimed indigation, 
seek to run down those who maintain pay- 
rolls and provide the life blood of our eco- 
nomic system. 

Perhaps in second place among targets of 
the critics are the government institutions. 
Public confidence has reached a new low in 
the agonizing year of Watergate. Unfortu- 
nately, the furor over the Watergate scandal 
has touched almost every public official, re- 
gardless of guilt or innocence. 

The school board members, city and 
county officials, state and federal officers in 
every capacity are often lumped together in 
& general feeling that government is made 
up of those who are ineffioient and dishonest. 
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Congress has perpetuated the trying times 
by making a TV spectacular out of endless 
investigations. No amount of pressure from 
the people has been able to halt the pre- 
occupation of Congress with Watergate while 
important problems—such as inflation and 
crime—go untouched by the lawmakers. 

A lot of the negativism would be elimi- 
nated and we could begin putting it all back 
together if Washington faced up to respon- 
sibilities of leadership. It is time to start 
trying to put it all back together. American 
institutions are not that bad. In fact they 
are pretty good compared with those of other 
nations. 

Pride in things American on the part of 
the people of the U.S. is becoming one of 
the scarcest and most badly-needed com- 
modities in the land today. It would be 
ghastly if the people of other nations started 
believing U.S. is really as bad as its own 
people claim. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE TORNILLO 
DECISION: FREEDOM OR FAIR- 
NESS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, much has 
already been written about the Supreme 
Court’s recent unanimous decision in the 
so-called newspaper “right-to-reply” 
case, and deservedly so. 

Its decision in the case of Miami 
Herald Publishing Company against 
Tornillo is a landmark. The Court sug- 
gests emphatically that the first amend- 
ment means what it says. Neither Con- 
gress nor any State legislature shall make 
a law abridging freedom of the press. A 
law, such as that in the Tornillo case, 
which makes it a crime for a newspaper 
to refuse to provide editorial space for 
a candidate to reply to a critical editorial, 
seems to me a rather egregious violation 
of this principle, and the Supreme Court 
has agreed. 

The Court took this strict view of the 
first amendment despite the surface ap- 
peal of Mr. Tornillo’s case. He had de- 
clared himself for a local office in Miami 
and had the political and personal mis- 
fortune of becoming the subject of the 
Miami Herald’s not so tender mercies. 
He was attacked in the paper’s editorials 
and sought what we all would concede 
would be simple fair play—he asked the 
papes to grant him space to defend him- 


Now, perhaps out of fairness, the Her- 
ald should have granted him the news- 
paper equivalent of “equal time” to re- 
spond to a personal attack. But it did 
not. Even in the face of a threat to in- 
voke an ancient Florida law with crimi- 
nal penalties, it chose to defend its edi- 
torial control over the contents of the 


paper. 

The Herald preferred to rely on the 
“arbitrary” power guaranteed by the 
first amendment, rather than the fair- 
ness demanded by the statute. This case, 
therefore, teaches us that there are some 
things more important than ordinary 
fairness, It should remind us that free- 
dom of speech and press is not a “mere 
factor" to be balanced against other 
seemingly desirable social or political 
needs. Rather, the first amendment 
guarantee stands supreme. 

The Court’s decision, apart from its 
obvious constitutional merits, has other 
important implications, particularly for 
the broadcast media. The Court long ago 
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made it clear in the case of United States 
v. Paramount Pictures, Inc. 334 U.S. 131 
(1948) that the first amendment’s “free 
press” umbrella covered the broadcast 
media as well as the print media. But as 
yet, totally divergent results have flowed 
from this original principle. 

In the Tornillo case, the Court struck 
down a State statute requiring any news- 
paper which “assails the personal char- 
acter of a candidate,” or which charges 
a candidate with “malfeasance or mis- 
feasance in office,” or “attacks his public 
record,” or “gives to another free space 
for such purposes,” to furnish the same 
space for the abused candidate to reply. 

In an earlier case involving the rights 
of broadcasters, the Court had placed its 
imprimatur on a Federal statute with 
somewhat comparable provisions. In the 
1969 case of Red Lion Broadcasting Co. 
v. FCC 395 U.S. 367, the Court approved 
section 315(a) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 which requires that broad- 
casters, on pain of losing their licenses, 
“afford equal opportunities to all candi- 
dates” once they allow any one candidate 
an opportunity to use their broadcast fa- 
cilities. The Court stated: 

There is nothing in the First Amendment 
which prevents the Government from re- 
quiring a [broadcast] licensee to share his 
frequency with others and to conduct him- 
self as a proxy or fiduciary with obligations 
to present those views and voices which are 
representative of his community and which 


would otherwise, by necessity, be barred from 
the airwaves. 


Contrast this language with the lan- 
guage in the Tornillo decision applying 
to newspapers: 

A newspaper is more than a passive re- 
ceptacle or conduit for news, comment, and 
advertising. The choice of material to go into 
a newspaper, and the decisions made as to 
limitations on the size of the paper, and 
content, and treatment of public issues and 
public officlals—whether fair or unfair— 
constitutes the exercise of editorial control 
and judgment. It has yet to be demonstrated 
how government regulation of this crucial 
process can be exercised consistent with 
First Amendment, guarantees of a free press 
as they have evolved to this time. 


In the Red Lion case, the Court had no 
problem with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission deciding whether the 
editorial policies of a radio station vio- 
lated section 315(a), or whether they 
had violated the FCC’s “fairness doc- 
trine” which requires that licensees pro- 
vide reasonable opportunity for the pres- 
entation of both sides of controversial 
issues of public importance. But in the 
Tornillo case, cited here, the Court says 
it has “yet to be demonstrated” how such 
governmental regulation of the editorial 
process can be consistent with the first 
amendment. 

The Court goes even further in its 
Tornillo opinion to state that newspaper 
editors who must function under the 
threat of a criminal prosecution if a 
Jury decides they have not met the re- 
quirements of the statute, would be in- 
hibited in their presentation of opinion. 
The Court said: 

Faced with the penalties that would ac- 
crue to any newspaper that published news 
or commentary arguably within the reach 
of the right of access statute editors might 
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well conclude that the safe course is to 
avoid controversy and that, under the op- 
eration of the [state] statute, political and 
electoral coverage would be blunted or re- 
duced. Government enforced right of access 
inescapably dampens the vigor and limits 
the variety of public debate. 


But this concern for governmental in- 
timidation of editors did not particularly 
trouble the Court when it came to broad- 
casters. Justice White, writing for the 
majority in Red Lion, stated: 

It is strenuously argued that if political 
editorials or personal attacks will trigger an 
obligation in broadcasters to afford the op- 
portunity for expression to speakers who need 
not pay for time and whose views are un- 
palatable to the licensees, then broadcast- 
ers will be irresistably forced to self-censor- 
ship and their coverage of controversial pub- 
lic issues will be eliminated or at least rend- 
ered wholly ineffective. .. . 

That this will occur now seems unlikely, 
however, since if present licensees should 
suddenly prove timorous, the Commission is 
not powerless to insist that they give ade- 
quate and fair attention to public issues, It 
does not violate the First Amendment to 
treat licensees given the privilege of using 
scarce radio frequencies as proxies for the 
entire community, obligated to give suit- 
able time and attention to matters of great 
public concern, ... 


I think it is clear from these opinions 
that broadcasters have not been accorded 
the same advantages of the first amend- 
ment that have been accorded to news- 
papers. The reason continually cited for 
this constitutional differentiation be- 
tween types of media, as Justice White 
and many others have noted, is the as- 
sertion that broadcast frequencies are 
scarce and not available to all persons, 
while the print media is theoretically 
available to all. 

I find this proposition questionable in 
view of the recent expansion of the 
broadcast industry and the concurrent 
consolidation of the printed media, but 
it is not my intent to discuss this point 
here. I considered the matter in some de- 
tail in my remarks to the Senate on 
November 14, 1973. 

I simply want to call to the attention 
of the Senate some of the implications 
I see in the Tornillo decision. Some may 
see it as a retreat from the position taken 
in Red Lion, and feel that it holds out 
hope for the future of broadcasting. In 
my estimation, this may be expecting too 
much. The Court has given no indication 
that it will reconsider its underlying as- 
sumption of scarcity as a grounds for 
limiting the first amendment rights of 
broadcasters. 

It is, however, appropriate to note that 
with the Tornillo decision, the Court has 
enunciated a first amendment theory 
which, if its scarcity rationale were 
dropped, may spell the end of any gov- 
ernmental intimidation of broadcasters. 
Consider, in conclusion, these words of 
Justice White: $ 

Regardless of how beneficient-sounding the 
purposes of controlling the press might be, 
we prefer “the power of reason as applied 
through public discussion,” and remain in- 
tensely skeptical about those measures that 
would allow government to insinuate itself 
into the editorial rooms of this Nation’s 
press. ... 

Of course, the press is not always accurate, 
or even responsible, and may not present full 
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and fair debate on important public issues. 
But the balance struck by the First Amend- 
ment with respect to the press is that society 
must take the risk that occasionally debate 
on vital matters will not be comprehensive 
and that all viewpoints may not be expressed. 
The press would be unlicensed because, in 
Jefferson’s words, “Where the press is free, 
and every man able to read, all is safe.” Any 
other accommodation—any other system that 
would supplant private control of the press 
with the heavy hand of government intru- 
sion—would make the government the cen- 
sor of what the people may read and know. 


Mr. President, I commend those words 
to the Senate and to the Court. 


AID FOR SNOW DROUGHT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be among the supporters of 
this bill, S. 3641, to extend the Economic 
Development Act. This bill, with its new 
section providing special adjustment 
assistance to communities hit with major 
economic problems, can help provide 
needed relief for areas of my State, New 
Hampshire, and the rest of the eastern 
seaboard States where our local ski in- 
dustries have been hit with some of the 
wettest winters ever. 

Snow drought has brought economic 
hardship to many communities. This act 
should help them. 

I have long supported the idea of loans 
and assistance to businesses caught in 
economic adversity. Now, I hope, this leg- 
islation can provide help for problems 
that come from the weather, bringing 
relief to communities that are in winter 
one-industry towns where the one-indus- 
try can be a snowless ski resort. 

I am particularly pleased at the ef- 
forts of my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA) to increase the funding available 
for this kind of special assistance to $100 
million. I hope that some of these funds 
will be available quickly for our hard- 
pressed communities and that my col- 
leagues will convince members of the 
o house of the wisdom of our deci- 
sion. 


SENATOR WAYNE MORSE: “PRIN- 
CIPLE ABOVE POLITICS” 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, in 
less than a month this Nation has lost 
three men of high caliber and great con- 
science. One, a great jurist and the other 
two, remarkable legislators. Similarities 
can be drawn between all three—Earl 
Warren, Ernest Gruening, and Wayne 
Morse—for if any belief linked their 
souls, it was an adamant faith in our 
country’s Constitution. That most, if not 
all, of our pressing problems could be 
traced to a disturbing disregard for prin- 
ciples contained in that great document. 

It was this message that was the great 
labor of Wayne Morse’s life, and truly it 
was this effort that should rule our mem- 
ory of his career. The touchstone of 
Wayne Morse’s 24 years in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and throughout his splendid service 
as labor arbitrator and dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon law school, was the U.S. 
Constitution. Wayne Morse took instruc- 
tion from no one except the Founding 
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Fathers. It was this abiding faith which 
gave life to his own philosophy of con- 
stitutional liberalism. 

No President from Roosevelt to John- 
son, neither political party nor partisan 
persuasion, could sway Wayne Morse 
from his complete devotion to principle. 
Any attempt would always bring the 
wrath of the Senator from Oregon to full 
bear. “Principle above politics” was his 
cry in every campaign. And to Wayne 
Morse his principles always stood for 
truth. 

Despite the 17th century warning of 
John Milton, that “truth never comes in- 
to the world but like a bastard, to the 
ignominy of him that brought her forth,” 
Senator Morse would speak without hesi- 
tation and at times would blister this 
body with his rhetorical rhapsodies. He 
would rant: 

If I say that the United States is the great- 
est threat to world peace, I say so simply be- 
cause it is true. If the truth is intemperate, 
then I will continue to be intemperate. 


Exposition of the truth, then, for 
Wayne Morse was never an ignominous 
task, for often he pointed vociferously 
to the facts and was not hoodwinked by 
imitation. There is no greater illustration 
of Senator Morse’s vision than his now 
legendary opposition to the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution. Joined only by the late Sena- 
tor from Alaska, the “indomitable Morse 
and Gruening,” as Arthur Schlesinger 
called them, cast their conscience in an 
otherwise unanimous sea of votes blinded 
to their vision. 

Eventually the tide was reversed, and 
time did offer vindication. But before 
this plodding reversal finally occurred, 
Wayne Morse was subject to vitupera- 
tion, and it takes a man of undaunted 
courage, convinced of his cause, to 
weather such a storm. Largely, though, 
it was a case of an immovable object 
meeting an only temporary force, for 
when Senator Morse was not the force 
behind controversial winds, he always 
mustered a more than countervailing 
fury. 

The force and fury of Wayne Morse 
knew no bounds. With cantankerous out- 
rage fueling an already raspy voice, he 
would deplore a stance taken by a Pres- 
ident 1 day, only to enthusiastically sup- 
port an education program, favored by 
the White House, almost in the same 
breath. Always the measure for support 
was the principle behind the argument 
and not past disagreement. At times the 
Morse verbal blade struck with such 
speed that cuts were perhaps deeper than 
intended but it was a sword thrust only 
by conviction and lacked the twists and 
supturns of spite. 

Few men were as controversial during 
their life as Wayne Morse. Men who 
search out the truth do not often travel 
en masse, since the controversy which 
often swirls around the discovery of 
truth breeds hard contests which only 
the strongest may survive. Ashamedly, 
truth is consequently avoided, and yet 
while those who do have the courage to 
search and proclaim are often alone they 
are never lonely; for a man of strong and 
true principle is the greatest friend a 
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people can have. Thus, as Shakespeare 
wrote, Wayne Morse lived: 


This above all: to thine own self be 


true, 
And it must follow, as the night the 


day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any 
man. 


And so too, our memory shall never 
be false if we always recall that it was 
Wayne Morse’s unswerving principles 
which shall forever be the great heir to 
fame and a lesson for our time. 


CYPRUS AND THE WAR. POWERS 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
Defense Department has responded pub- 
licly to my remarks of July 31, regarding 
the failure of the administration to re- 
port the introduction of Armed Forces 
into’Cyprus for the purpose of evacuat- 
ing Americans. Such a report is, in my 
opinion, required under section 4(a) (1) 
of the war powers resolution 

The administration’s explanation for 
failing to report includes the following 
points: First, that the areas where 
American helicopters landed was not part 
of the hostile zone; second, that the mis- 
sion—evacuating Americans and foreign 
nations—was “humanitarian”; and 
third, that our forces were unarmed. 

It is not my purpose to question the 
administration’s motive or even its 
modus operandi in evacuating the inno- 
cent victims of a war. It is instead to as- 
sure that a precedent is not established 
in the Cyprus case whereby the executive 
branch assesses a particular situation 
which may come under the war powers 
resolution and, on the basis of informa- 
tion available only to the executive, de- 
cides that no report is required under 
the law. 

Let us ask first what we are arguing 
about. What is so contentious and so 
provocative about submitting a report to 
Congress? 

We are not talking here about a strug- 
gle over the President’s authority. Ques- 
tions of prior authority were, to my re- 
gret, written out of the final version of 
the war powers bill. All that is required 
now is an ex post facto report. Why then 
all the fuss? Why not err on the side of 
sending the report instead of arguing 
over whether the circumstances of the 
case are within the intent of the legis- 
lation? 

Section 4(A) (1) is clearly written and, 
in my opinion, it would definitely encom- 
pass the landing of forces in Dhekelia, 
Cyprus, to say nothing of the reported 
landing of American helicopters at Ky- 
renia. That section states that— 

In the absence of a declaration of war, in 
any case in which United States Armed 
Forces are introduced . . . into hostilities 
or into situations where imminent involve- 
ment in hostilities is clearly indicated by 
the circumstances. 


Section 4(A) (1) says nothing about 
excluding “humanitarian” missions. Nor 
does it state that unarmed forces need 
not be reported. We come down then to 
the central issue—was it a hostile area? 

If the administration argues that 
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hostilities were not in evidence in Dhe- 
kelia and Kyrenia, there is little Congress 
can do to confirm that assertion, at least 
within 48 hours. But we do not need 
access to classified reports to know at 
least that the circumstances on Cyprus 
on July 22 clearly indicated the pos- 
sibility of an “imminent involvement in 
hostilities.” Any reasonable person— 
any person not attempting to split hairs 
in the style of a corporate lawyer on a 
tax case—would have to agree with that 
assessment. 

Mr. President, the discussion that has 
ensued in the past few days gives me 
great concern. It seems that instead of in- 
sisting on an automatic, routine response 
by the Executive under section 4, we may 
now be willing to listen to the Executive’s 
explanation of the event and decide on 
the basis of that explanation whether the 
law should be obeyed. 

Whether or not there is cause for some 
to accept in good faith the administra- 
tion’s explanation, past experience shows 
that we cannot depend upon the personal 
trust which may exist between some 
Members of Congress and some repre- 
sentatives of the executive branch. The 
alleged Gulf of Tonkin attack and the 
secret bombing of Cambodia are two well- 
known examples of the overdependence 
of special relationships and the advan- 
tage that accrues to the Executive when 
he can choose who in Congress he would 
like to take into his confidence. The 
administration’s explanation in the 
Cyprus case—both public and private— 
should be considered moot. The language 
of section 4(A) (1) is clear enough. 

Mr. President, we must take the sub- 
jectivity our of the war powers report- 
ing requirement and insist on automatic 
responses from the Executive whenever 
our forces enter a country where there 
are ongoing hostilities or where there is 
an imminent threat of such hostilities. 
If there is doubt over whether a report 
should be sent, then the report should be 
sent. This is the only way that a 535- 
Member body can protect its statutory 
prerogative. 


COMPETITION IN THE OIL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate Interigr and Insular Affairs 
Committee has held hearings on S. 3717, 
introduced by our colleague Senator 
HUMPHREY. As a cosponsor of this legis- 
lation to extend the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act of 1973, I agree that 
such action must be taken by Congress. 
A clear sign of congressional intent to 
maintain competition in the oil indus- 
try and to protect the consumer from 
the impact of inflation that surely will 
follow if oil prices are decontrolled, must 
be made now. The opposition of the ad- 
ministration to an extension of the allo- 
cation act is just another manifestatoin 
of its belief that “What is good for Ex- 
xon is good for the country.” 

Given the present state of our econ- 
omy, if all price controls for petroleum 
products are allowed to expire, the im- 
pact will be devastating. Immediate ac- 
tion to extend this legislaiton is required. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
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consent that this statement made by 
Senator HUMPHREY before the Interior 
Committee be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTE- 

RIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, JULY 31, 1974 


Mr. Chairman, I have come this morning 
to urge the Committee to recommend that 
the Senate extend the Emergency Petroleum 
Allocation Act, as proposed in legislation I 
have introduced, S. 3717. The Emergency Act 
has served the Nation well. It has permitted 
the Federal Energy Administration and its 
State counterparts to step into situations 
where fuel supplies were inadequate to make 
sure that essential activities, such as food 
production and essential public services, were 
not disrupted, It has permitted the FEA to 
moderate greatly the inflationary impact of 
higher world oil prices on the U.S. economy 
by preventing the price of some already fiow- 
ing domestic crude oil from adjusting upward 
to the world level. It also permits the FEA 
to direct the major oil companies to con- 
tinue supplying the independent oil refiners 
and distributors. Although the administra- 
tion of this part of the Act up to now has 
not been adequate to save the independent 
sector from being severely squeezed, it has 
Saved the independents from complete ex- 
tinction. 

MAINTAINING ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


No one needs to be reminded of the dire 
fears and forecasts that existed last fall con- 
cerning the adequacy of heating fuel in cer- 
tain parts of the country. Some disruption 
of transportation and production did occur, 
but a great deal was avoided through the 
efforts of the FEA and collaborating State 
Officials. No one needs to be reminded of the 
drastic shortage of gasoline that prevailed 
intermittently from last Thanksgiving 
through the beginning of April. Bad as it 
was, it was greatly mitigated by the FEA 
acting under the authority of the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act. 

Mr. Chairman, supplies since that time 
have been adequate in the main largely be- 
cause of our good fortune with last winter's 
very mild weather. Meanwhile we have fool- 
ishly returned to business as usual. Our con- 
sumption is growing again but increases in 
domestic crude production and refinery ca- 
pacity are sitll some years away. No one 
guarantees that shortages will not return if, 
for instance, next winter is not so merciful 
as last. 

They could well be worse than anything 
we have seen yet. The allocation machinery 
is just getting oiled up. The first break in 
the storm clouds is no time to throw away 
our authority for dealing with a problem 
that all agree is a long-term matter. 


CONTROLLING INFLATION AND OIL PROFITS 


As for oil prices, Mr. Chairman, I think we 
do not realize how much the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act has permitted FEA 
to soften the blow to the US. economy. De- 
spite the fact that crude price increases were 
granted which profited domestic producers 
about, $10 billion, the price controls have 
held the price of 60 to 70 percent of U.S. 
domestic crude production at about one-half 
of the level to which it would have gone 
without controls. As a result, the increases 
in oil prices were shaved by about one-third. 

If the Emergency Act is allowed to expire, 
the prices of all crude oil and ofl products 
will “even up” to a level commensurate with 
OPEC prices. This will mean that all regular 
gasoline will go up another 10 cents a gallon 
to about 65 cents per gallon from today’s 
average of about 55 cents. Fuel oil will rise 
sharply again, And these increases will be 
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reflected in the prices of freight rates, air 
fares, electricity, and all the goods that con- 
tain some fuel component. 

It is estimated that last year’s big jump 
in crude oil prices contributed about 3 per- 
cent on top of other factors to this year’s 
alarming rate of inflation. If we decontrol oil 
prices next February, we can expect similar 
shock waves to roll through the economy 
again. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the public 
just will not condone Congressional inaction 
that will result in another huge windfall for 
the oil industry at the expense of consumers. 
I can think of almost nothing that would 
make people madder. 

There is no economic reason for permitting 
it to happen. Higher prices are not resulting 
in increases in new oil production or drilling 
activity. In fact higher prices and new oil 
corporation profits would most likely result 
in the feverish scramble for scarce resources 
in the industry and bidding up prices of rigs, 
piping and labor even more. 

Let me remind you that absolutely no ac- 
tion has been taken by the Senate up to now 
to recover any of the oil profits bonanza in 
taxes, either for this year or in the future. 


SAVING COMPETITION IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 


If it weren’t for the Emergency Petroleum 
Allocation Act, Mr. Chairman, there would be 
virtually no independent refiners or market- 
ers left in the oil industry today. They would 
have been rubbed out clean in the short 
period of two years. As it is, they have suf- 
fered great attrition, and their share of the 
retail market, for instance, has slumped, ac- 
cording to a recent FEA consultant’s report, 
from about 28 percent in 1972 to about 17 
percent at present. 

Various observers of the oil industry have 
testified—several of them before the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Economics, which I 
chair—that the major oil companies in the 
past have taken most of their profits at the 
crude-oil level and have kept the profitability 
of refining and marketing artificially low as 
& means of curtailing competition there. 
However, now that overseas producing coun- 
tries have seized control of much of the 
crude production and the associated profits, 
the major companies are turning increasing 
attention to tightening their grip on the 
downstream sectors and to increasing profits 
there. 

Some major companies are taking over pre- 
viously franchised stations for their own use, 
and all of them continue to build new sta- 
tions, often to represent their so-called 
“fighting brands;” that is “gas-and-go sta- 
tions” ‘set up to compete directly with the 
independent gasoline marketers. This is why 
the independent firms, already weakened fi- 
nancially by two years of supply starvation, 
are convinced that they will not be able to 
obtain adequate supplies from their major- 
company competitors now that the latter are 
moving in to take over the action, And we 
need the competitive influence of the inde- 
pendents more than ever. 

As I indicated, Mr. Chairman, while the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act has 
provided vital authority to regulate oil sup- 
plies and prices, it has not succeeded as it is 
administered in assuring fair pricing to the 
independent sector of the industry. Al- 
though the law provides for fair distribution 
to all segments of the industry at fair prices, 
the FEA refused for a long time to take any 
action to assure fair pricing. 

So the major companies could fulfill their 
supply commitments to independents largely 
with crude oil at the high uncontrolled price 
and with products based on such crude, 
while underselling their competitors with oil 
at the lower controlled price. This has meant 
that supply commitments to independents, 

o in many cases, were meaningless, because st 
the prices offered the supplies could not be 
resold. 
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For example, Exxon is selling regular gaso- 
line in Washington, D.C. for about 55 cents 
a gallon under price control, but independent 
stations receiving only uncontrolled oil must 
charge well over 60 cents. With this disparity 
in costs, the independents cannot sell any 
gas and are rapidly going out of business. 1 
attach for the record three tables provided 
by the Independent Gasoline Marketers’ 
Council, showing their increase in wholesale 
prices compared to that of the integrated 
companies and their resulting loss of mar- 
ket share of price. 


FEA’s response to this problem has been 
very halting and incomplete. Recently, after 
much footdragging, they ordered the majors 
to supply certain quantities of lower-priced 
oil to a small selection of independent re- 
finers whose costs were farthest out of line. 
FEA contended that this correction at the 
refinery level would take care of the desper- 
ate plight of independent marketers as the 
savings in cost were passed through. But this 
is a totally inadequate response to the prob- 
lem and leaves many independent refiners 
and marketers in an untenable competitive 
position. 


THE NEED FOR PROMPT ACTION 


In closing, Mr, Chairman, I urge the Com- 
mittee and the Congress to act quickly on 
this matter. The need to expedite the re- 
newal legislation stems from the fact that 
the Administration is proceeding with its 
decontrol plans for this Fall and Winter. The 
result of this is that producers and dis- 
tributors all along the line will begin to 
hold. back production as decontrol ap- 
proaches in hopes of realizing a sizeable in- 
crease in price and in the value of their in- 
ventories, including inventories in the 
ground. Therefore, we cannot act too soon 
to remove this uncertainty from the market 
and to convince the industry that it will 
profit them nothing to hold back production 
in anticipation of new shortages. 


INDEPENDENT GASOLINE MARKETERS COUNCIL 
SALES VOLUMES ANALYSIS, JUNE 28, 1974 


Comparison of sales of motor gasoline by 
sample of nonbranded independent mar- 
keters, representing more than 2,700 retail 
outlets from coast to coast and, sales of 
motor gasoline by total industry, as reported 
by the Federal Energy Administration; 


Time period 


Base period, 1972 


Sample of 
nonbranded 
156, 385, 023 
149, 150, 279 
176, 010, 430 


481, 545, 732 
174, 699, 612 


133, 457, 685 
129, 918, 573 
136, 085, 432 


399, 461, 690 
138, 014, 540 


“09 90 
Fin oid 
ow | Grew 


Ist quarter___ 
pril.. 


38 


Total industry 
sales: 
January. ...._. 


7, 226,016,000 7, 563, 150, 000 
February 


6,955,998, 0C0 6, 835, 584, 000 
8, 348, 760,000 8, 190, 294, 000 


Ist quarter... 22, 530,774,000 22, 589, 028, 000 
April__...._... 7,905, 870,000 — 8, 058, 582, 000 


104.7 
98.3 
98.1 


100. 3 
101.9 


INDEPENDENT GASOLINE MARKETERS COUNCIL 
WHOLESALE PRICE MOVEMENT ANALYSIS, 
JUNE 28, 1974 
Comparison of the average cost of regular 

gasoline, excluding taxes, to nonbranded in- 

dependent marketers, representing more than 

2,700 retail outlets from coast to coast, and 

the average cost of regular gasoline, exclud- 

ing taxes, to all marketers, as reported by 

Platt’s Ollgram for 1972 (average of 55 mar- 

kets) and by the Federal Energy Administra- 

tion for 1974: 
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Percent 
of base 
period 


Base period Current 
1972, cents 1974, cents 


Time period per gallon per gallon 


Nonbranded average 
costs per gallon:! 


ist quarter.. 


Apri 
All marketers average 
costs per exact 2 
January. - 
February. 
March.. 
bed cua 


1 Nonbranded costs do not include national brand name ad- 
vertising and refiner credit card services as do branded jobber 
costs. 

2 Cost figures are based on dealer tankwagon prices, less 5 
cents to reflect jobber margins, but without adjustment for re- 
finer advertising and credit card services. 


INDEPENDENT GASOLINE MARKETERS COUNCIL 
MARKET SHARE ANALYSIS, JUNE 28, 1974 
The market share of nonbranded inde- 

pendent marketers during current periods of 
1974, measured in each period as a percent- 

age of the comparable period of 1972. The 
sample consists of sales of motor gasoline 
by more than 2,700 retail outlets from coast 
to coast. 
Percent of base period market share 
[In percent] 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
GSA 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, this 
month marks the 25th anniversary of the 
General Services Administration. Many 
of us here have watched GSA grow and 
mature during these 25 years until it has 
become the efficient business manager of 
the Federal Government. 

Earlier this month the President wrote 
to express his appreciation to GSA Ad- 
ministrator, Arthur F. Sampson, for the 
service the agency has rendered during 
its first 25 years. I would like to share 
with my colleagues President Nixon's 
letter, and suggest to my colleagues that 
the employees of GSA, typical of our 
many thousands of civil servants, deserve 
acclaim for their dedication and hard 
work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the President 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Warre House, 
Washington, July 12, 1974. 

On July 1, 1949, the Eighty-First Congress 
of the United States enacted the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
which combined several existing agencies to 
create the General Services Administration. 

Today, after a quarter century of distin- 
guished service, GSA and its dedicated em- 
ployees deserve the gratitude and respect of 
their fellow citizens. 

Originally charged with developing and 
administering an efficient property manage- 
ment program for the Federal Government, 
GSA has expanded its efforts far beyond the 
basic administrative duties contained in its 
charter. During its first twenty-five years it 
has performed a range of duties broad enough 
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to earn it the title of “business manager” 
of the Federal Government. 

Through its leadership in the formulation 
of governmentwide management policy and 
its innovations in the areas of consumer in- 
formation and the problems of energy and 
our environment, it has developed into a ma- 
jor Federal agency whose many programs 
benefit all Americans. 

This month, as GSA celebrates its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, the devoted men and 
women who have carried out its duties can 
share a deep pride in their agency’s outstand- 
ing record of achievement. It is a pleasure for 
me to recognize on behalf of a well-served 
nation the excellent manner in which GSA 
continues to meet its responsibilities and the 
manner in which it consistently lives up to 
its anniversary motto: ‘Progress Through 
Excellence—Service Through People.” 

RICHARD NIXON., 


MIDWEST GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Midwest Governors’ Conference was held 
in Minneapolis, Minn., from July 28 
through 31. A number of resolutions were 
adopted, two of which I bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

The first is a resolution sponsored by 
Gov. Patrick J. Lucey of Wisconsin and 
unanimously supported by the Midwest 
Governors’ Conference, urging the Con- 
gress to continue the mandatory fuel al- 
location program and, secondly, calling 
upon the Congress and the executive 
branch to establish a national grain 
reserve. 

Another resolution related to the situa- 
tion facing the dairy industry. This reso- 
lution was likewise given unanimous sup- 
port by the Midwest Governors. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the two resolutions be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
remarks of Mr. Tony Dechant, national 
president of the Farmers Union, be 
printed in the Recor. Mr. Dechant made 
a-strong presentation to the Midwest 
Governors’ Conference, urging the estab- 
lishment of a national grain reserve pro- 
gram and reminding the Governors of the 
incredible rise in the cost of production 
of agricultural products. 

These resolutions and the address of 
Mr. Dechant deserve the thoughtful at- 
tention of every Member of Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and remarks were ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PROPOSED RESOLUTION BY Gov. PATRICK J. 

Lucey, WISCONSIN 

Whereas, In the next few years the well- 
being of the American people and millions of 
our fellow men and women throughout the 
world will depend heavily on the agricultural 
production of the American farmer; and 

Whereas, In times of escalating resource 
demand and global concern about food, fuel 
and mineral shortages we must take extreme 
care to protect and strengthen our renewable 
agricultural resource base; and 

Whereas, There are indications on a na- 
tional and international level of continuing 
fuel and food shortages of severe magnitude 
over the next decade; now therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Midwest Governors’ Con- 
ference: 

1, That strong and forceful action, includ- 
ing the continuation of our nation’s manda- 
tory fuel allocation program, be taken to as- 
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sure that every necessary resource (e.g. fuel 
and fertilizer) will be available to our na- 
tion’s agricultural producers to insure peak 
production in the coming months; 

2. That Congress and the federal executive 
establish a national grain reserve, and de- 
velop other new programs to insure that 
America will have the potential to actively 
assist other nations in meeting the threat of 
severe food shortage or starvation over the 
next decade. 

ProposreD RESOLUTION ON Dairy IMPORTS 

SUBMITTED BY Gov. PATRICK J. LUCEY, 

WISCONSIN 


Whereas, American dairy products and 
the American dairy industry are vital to the 
continued health, nutrition and well-being of 
this nation; and 

Whereas, Dairy production and dairy 
products are of specific importance to the 
economy of the Midwest and to a balanced 
national agricultural effort; and 

Whereas, The dairy import policies of the 
federal government are creating extensive 
hardships for American dairy producers, 
hardships which penalize the farmer in the 
short run, but whose long-term victim will 
be the American consumer, no longer assured 
of adequate supplies of high quality domes- 
tically produced dairy products; and 

Whereas, There is an urgent need to place 
the full weight of federal agricultural policy 
behind assuring a continued steady supply 
of American dairy products and the con- 
tinued successful operation of America’s 
dairy industry: now therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Midwest Governors’ 
Conference: 

1. That immediate action should be taken 
by the federal government to insure that im- 
ported dairy products and producers meet 
the same high standards as are required of 
American producers, and that American 
consumers are guaranteed a uniformly high 
quality and healthful dairy product; 

2. That federal farm and dairy import 
policies should have as their primary con- 
cern the welfare of the dairy farmer and 
maintenance of the viability of the Amer- 
ican dairy industry; 

3. That the dairy farmers of the Midwest, 
and the dairy product consumers of America 
should not be made the pawns in a misguided 
attempt to improve America’s balance of 
trade by bartering away our dairy produc- 
tion capacity for imagined economic advan- 
tages in other spheres. 

REMARKS BY TONY T. DECHANT, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT, FARMERS UNION 


I will not discuss the food crisis that hangs 
like a dark cloud over the world today, 
threatening to blot out peace and progress, 
and life itself for untold millions. Others 
have, and will, do that more eloquently than 
I could. Neither will I attempt to discuss the 
need for mankind to limit population of our 
planet. If we do not do that, then, at best, 
we are only racing against time as we pit our 
ability to produce food against the glandular 
gpg ae of mankind—and the glands will 


Wiatead I want to talk about the here and 
now, and the only commodity that can head 
off mankind's most dreaded disaster—hunger 
and starvation. 

Food is the product of solar energy trans- 
formed to biological energy in a delicate com- 
bination of air, soil, and water. Topsoil is a 
fragile membrane around the earth, com- 
parable to a thin sheet of cellophane around 
a bowling ball. The impurities of air and 
water are measured in parts per million, Yet 
every effort to plan for permanence and pu- 
rity of these resources meets opposition. In 
recent months, for example, major land use 
legislation was defeated in the Congress of 
the United States. 

But food production is not all earth and 
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air and water. Nor is it just seed and fertilizer 
and chemicals and machinery. It is people. 
It is men and women and children with 
minds and bodies and souls. They work and 
play. The meet and vote. They buy and sell. 
They seek personal perfection in churches 
and in prayer and meditation. They seek so- 
cial perfection in the causes of peace and 
prosperity in their political and economic in- 
stitutions—in political parties, governments, 
partnerships, and cooperatives. 

All of these pursuits are carried out to fill 
the special needs of rural people whose lives 
are spent in a singular pursuit—the produc- 
tion of food and fiber, mankind’s most urgent 
necessities. They are bound together in rural 
cultures, set in rural communities, 

Where are the planners for rural cultures? 
All our planners are city planners, Our chil- 
dren are told in their schools and in the 
movies and on television that beauty and ad- 
venture and fulfillment can only be found 
in the cities. of the world. 

Are we determined to destroy the basis of 
our food production. system at the very time 
when famine threatens such vast areas of the 
world? 

It is quite natural that in the face of 
this impending disaster, we should hear a 
great hue and cry over food. “Let agriculture 
make its full contribution, to the American 
economy," says Secretary Butz, By that he 
means that farmers must produce from fence 
to fence and border to border. Government 
officials assure consumers that fence-to- 
fence record production and the consequent 
larger supplies. will “ease pressure” on farm 
prices, “Ease pressure” is a euphemism. 
That's a term that sounds nicer than its real 
meaning. ‘Ease pressure” means lower prices 
for farm commodities. It tells us that record 
production always brings. Can you recall a 
single instance in American history when 
record production did not bring low prices? 

Record production “eases prices,” all right. 
It has eased them so much and so often 
that 20 million people eased out of rural 
America during the record produtcion years 
from 1950 to 1970. 

The farmer must look to the market for 
guidance, says our government. That means 
when prices are high, farmers will strive for 
“record production” Record production al- 
ways brings low prices. The logic of low 
prices when we are being guided by the mar- 
ket is to produce more because the high cycle 
is just around the corner, So we've still got 
“record production.” And—you guessed it— 
we've still got low prices. 

Thus does the “boom turn to “bust.” We 
simply must recognize that the instability 
of ‘boom and bust” will not bring us the 
stability of plentiful food production.. 

When we talk of food, we are talking of a 
physical commodity—measured in pounds 
and tons, occupying space that is measured 
in cubic inches and feet. If the container is 
empty, lacking the dimensions of weight and 
volume, then we are talking about the ab- 
sence of food. 

Food is not produced by some miraculous, 
continuous process. It is produced seasonally 
and the seasons are uncertain. They are 
marked by drouth and flood and the invasion 
of pestilence. Yet there is a remedy for 
the uncertainty of the seasons, and the short- 
ages that may result. It is a remedy uni- 
versally agreed upon, not only for shortages, 
but for surpluses which work much havoc 
in the farm economy. The remedy is reserves. 

Reserves are the second innovation of the 
age of agriculture, the logical follow-up to 
production itself. Nor are reserves limited 
to. agriculture. They are used in every es- 
sential pursuit—ranging from metals to 
money—to fill needs in times of shortage, 
to change surpluses from curse to salvation. 
Reserves are available in times of short 
production. The empty spaces are filled dur- 
ing times of plenty. 
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We are told that reserves are too costly. 
But we can accumulate reseryes only when 
we have surpluses. What is the cost? The 
cost of reserves is only this—the cost of not 
having a farm depression. 

In this period when the world faces hun- 
ger and starvation for millions, the planners 
play out a black comedy in opposition to 
reserves. When surpluses come again—to 
bring low prices and destitution to pro- 
ducers—havye no doubt the comedy will 
grow darker and more absurd as opposition 
to reserves continues. 

Another aspect of the food problem is that 
food is not produced evenly over the surface 
of the earth. It cannot be, for the basic re- 
sources to produce—topsoll and water—are 
unevenly available. Beyond this, man’s abil- 
ity to bring these resources together in har- 
monious combination to assure bountiful 
production varies widely. Food cannot be 
produced in the asphalt jungles of our cities. 
Food cannot be produced in abundance in 
most of the nations of the world—for lack of 
moisture, humus, or knowledge. 

Thus, a third requirement to assure food 
for all is trade. Trade—another word for it 
is “distribution”’—can occur under many 
conditions. Theft and burglary are kinds of 
distribution. They are regarded as unaccept- 
able in an. orderly and peacefu! world. 
Charity is another form of distribution, It is 
more widely approved, but it is far from 
universally accepted. Trade for credit and 
currency is the modern world’s answer to 
the need to make food available to all the 
urban and rural peoples of the world. 

Yet, our planners would deny those who 
produce the food and those who need it most 
a role in determining the terms of trade— 
either in the supermarkets or in the sea- 
ports of the world. Trade, they say, should 
be the province of giant corporations. These 
corporations are accountable only to their 
managers and their owners, barricaded in 
air-conditioned offices and walled. estates, 
inaccessible to those whom they exploit— 
producers and consumers alike. 

Their rationale is “free trade.” Yet no- 
where ts clear evidence of its existence to be 
found. It is the business of corporations to 
control the the exchange of commodities, to 
assure “freedom” of prices to rise, but not 
to fall in response to supply and demand. 
And in every other country of the world, 
governments themselves are a significant 
factor in the food marketplace, even through 
farmer-controlled marketing boards. 

Practically all. of the farm commodities 
that are bought in the world market are 
either bought directly by governments—as 
in the Soviet Union and China and Japan— 
or under strict government control of prices, 
as in Europe. It is foolishly unrealistic for 
American farmers to imagine for a minute 
that they can compete effectively with other 
sellers, or bargain effectively with the buyers 
of farm commodities, in this kind of world 
market. Even with much stronger marketing 
cooperatives than farmers have today, 
American farmers on their own would be as 
helpless as babes in the woods against this 
kind of market reality. 

There is no “free market." The corporate 
rationale for denying producers and consum- 
ers a role in determining the terms of trade 
is phony. Worse, it is fraudulent. The poli- 
ticlans and propagandists of the big food 
trading companies who use the term know 
it is false. 

But that is not the end of their fraud They 
tell us another falsehood about ourselves. 
Sometimes with a phony sympathy they tell 
us that, well, perhaps supply management 
and price protection is necessary and the real 
world in which we live, but such a program 
will never get approval. 

The reason, they say, is that such farm 
programs are “Democratic” proposals, and 
the Republicans won't have anything to do 
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with them. This logic has made it possible 
for some conservative Democrats to compro- 
mise downward, or get off the hook entirely. 
But it simply is not true that these are 
Democratic concepts. 

Have they lost their memories? Do they not 
recall Clifford Hope of Kansas, chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, for many 
years the senior Republican on that Com- 
mittee, and known for decades as “Mr. 
Wheat” in Washington? 

Don't they remember Charles McNary, a 
distinguished Republican who once carried 
his party's banner as its candidate for Vice 
President, the author of the pioneering 
McNary-Haugen farm program bill of the 
1920s? 

Are their memories so short that they have 
so soon forgotten George Aiken of Vermont, 
now preparing to retire from his position as 
senior Republican for nearly a generation on 
the Senate Agriculture Committee? 

The farm program that provided the mech- 
anisms for supply management and price 
support was a bi-partisan program. To ignore 
that is to revise history. 

In closing, let me make one final point. It 
concerns the real world in which we live, 
not the vanished world of Adam Smith. It is 
not the world in which outraged colonists 
dumped tea in Boston Harbor in protest over 
taxation, but the real world of today when 
French farmers dump American meat over- 
board at LeHavre. In this real world, the 
United States is the greatest food producing 
nation on earth, a fact acknowledged by all. 
We are a peace-loving nation. I look with 
pride on our leadership in the cause of peace 
in the Middle East and Cyprus, and I com- 
mend Secretary of State Kissinger for his 
skill and dedication. 

Where is our leadership in world agricul- 
ture? At this time when crisis looms, our 
agricultural leadership drags its feet, call- 
ing for business as usual, refusing the kind 
of compromises that must occur between na- 
tions in order to achieve agreements, whether 
for peace—or plenty. 


THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
OF 1974 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
July 31 the House passed H.R. 69, the 
Education Amendments of 1974, and sent 
the bill to the White House to be signed 
into law by the President. The Senate 
had passed the bill on July 24. 

As the ranking Republican on the Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee, I have been work- 
ing on this bill in committee, on the Sen 
ate floor, and in conference for many 
months. I sincerely believe it to be nos- 
sibly the most comprehensive and inno- 
native piece of education legislation ever 
considered by the Congress. 

The bill authorizes some $25 billion in 
Federal aid to education from fiscal years 
1975 through 1978, roughly $6 billion per 
year. I might say that I hope my col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will see fit to appropriate amounts 
at or near the levels we have authorized, 
because I believe the continued greatness 
of our country rests on our educational 
system. Federal education programs are 
one of the best values we can get from 
our tax dollars. 

Mr. President, everyone is aware that 
the heart of H.R. 69 is the title I program, 
which provides some $2 billion for aid— 
including $17 million for Colorado—to 
school districts, for the education of chil- 
dren from families with poverty level in- 
come. I believe most people are also aware 
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of the Impact Aid Funds provided to 
school districts to alleviate the tax losses 
suffered by those districts due to the 
presence of military or other Govern- 
ment employees. 

What many people do not know is that 
there are many other programs author- 
ized in this bill which will be having 
dramatic impact on our Nation’s educa- 
tion programs for years to come. In my 
opinion, information about these pro- 
grams is of great interest to our Nation’s 
teachers, including the 31,000 elementary 
and secondary teachers in my State of 
Colorado. 

Mr. President, I have carefully analy- 
zed H.R. 69 and synopsized what I con- 
sider to be 12 of the less publicized 
programs, studies, and requirements 
which should be of interest to all of our 
Nation’s teachers as they prepare for 
this fall’s classes. These include— 

First. Parents rights to inspect their 
childrens’ school records; 

Second. Program for gifted and tal- 
ented children; 

Third. Education for metric conver- 
sion; 

Fourth. Studies on crime in the schools 
and athletic injuries; 

Fifth. The national reading improve- 
ment program; 

Sixth. The “community schools” con- 
cept; 

Seventh. New bilingual education pro- 
grams; 

Eighth. Educational equity for women; 

Ninth. Education of the handicapped; 

Tenth. Career education; 

Eleventh. Consolidation of certain ed- 
ucation programs; and 

Twelfth. Busing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my analysis of these provisions 
be printed in the Recorp for the benefit 
of my colleagues in the Senate, who have 
not had the time to study H.R. 69 as 
I have, and for the benefit of our Na- 
tion’s teachers who, incidentally, have 
done another outstanding job this year 
under difficult circumstances. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF SELECTED PROVISIONS OF H.R. 

69—THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1974 

1. Parents will have the right to inspect 
their children’s files, and the right to a hear- 
ing to contest their children’s school records. 
Institutions denying parents this right will 
lose their federal educational aid. 

Schools may not release children’s records, 
other than to educational officials, without 
written parental consent, 

All instructional materials used in school 
research or experimentation programs shall 
be made available for inspection by parents 
or guardians, 

The parental rights transfer to the child 
at age eighteen. In legislating these rights, 
it was the Congress’ belief that the privacy 
of students should not be invaded, nor 
should there be any threat of psychological 
damage to students from undue disclosure 
of school records. 

2. The need to develop gifted and talented 
children has finally been recognized through 
the authorization of a $50 million program, 
to be spread over the next four years, to 
pian, develop, operate and improve pro- 
grams and projects designed to meet the spe- 
cial educational needs of such children. 
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3. Education for the use of the metric 
system of measurement will be encouraged 
through grants for programs which hold 
promise of making a substantial contribu- 
tion toward the purpose of metric education. 

With the metric system of measurement 
in general use in industrially developed na- 
tions, increased use of this system in the 
United States is inevitable, Since there here- 
tofore has been no existing federal program 
designed to teach children to use the metric 
system, the Congress believed such a pro- 
gram should be immediately established. 

4, Studies on crime in the schools and 
on athletic injuries will be undertaken. 

The “Safe Schools Study” will be made by 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to determine the incidence of crime 
and violence in elementary schools. The 
study will include the frequency, seriousness 
and number and locations of schools af- 
fected throughout the United States. More 
importantly, it will state the means by 
which such crimes are currently attempted 
to be prevented, and how they may be 
more effectively prevented in the future. 

The “Study of Athletic Injuries” will be 
made to determine the number of injuries 
occurring in connection with athletic com- 
petition in secondary schools and in col- 
leges, and the relationship of such casual- 
ties to the presence or absence of athletic 
trainers, both certified and non-certified. 

5. A national reading improvement pro- 
gram will be established with the majority 
of the $293 million authorized over the 
next four years to be used for projects in 
schools with large numbers or high per- 
centages of children with reading deficien- 
cies. 

Special emphasis projects will be under- 
taken to determine the effectiveness of in- 
tensive instructions by reading specialists 
and reading teachers. 

Public television will be used to train ele- 
mentary teachers who wish to become read- 
ing teachers or specialists under a one-year 
experimental program. 

6. A community school program to provide 
educational, recreational, cultural, and other 
related community services has been estab- 
lished, These services will be provided in 
accordance with the needs, interests, and 
concerns of the community in cooperation 
with other community groups. 

As the prime educational institution of 
the community, the school is most effective 
when its use involves the people of the com- 
munity in a program designed to fulfill 
their needs. 

7. Great concern with the need for bilin- 
gual education prompted the Congress to 
authorize a $580 million program over the 
next four years. 

Bilingual education was defined as a pro- 
gram in which there is instruction in and 
study of English, and to the extent neces- 
sary to allow a child to progress effectively 
through the education system, in the na- 
tive language of the children of limited 
English-speaking ability. 

All courses or subjects, to the extent nec- 
essary, shall be included in the bilingual 
program, including art, music, and physical 
education. 

Children whose language is English may 
enroll in bilingual programs, but in no event 
shall the purpose of the program be designed 
to teach a foreign language to English- 
speaking children. 

Areas of greatest need will receive priority 
in the distribution of grants for bilingual 
programs by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. This means that Colorado, which is 
among the top five states in numbers of 
children of limited English-speaking ability, 
will receive strong emphasis under this pro- 
gram. 
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8. Educational equity for women in 
schools will be pursued. The Congress found 
that educational programs in the United 
States are frequently inequitable as they 
relate to women, and often limit their full 
participation, 

The expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs and activities for women 
has been mandated, and will be carried out 
through grants made to advance education- 
al equity in many areas, including voca- 
tional education, career education, physical 
education, and educational administration. 

A national comprehensive review of sex 
discrimination in education will be made, 
and the results will be reported to the newly 
created Advisory Council on Women’s Edu- 
cational Programs, to be located in the Office 
of Education in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

9. Full educational opportunity for the 
handicapped is the goal established by Con- 
gress, and some $630 million has been au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1975 for grants to 
states for education of the handicapped at 
preschool, elementary and secondary school 
levels. 

Colorado will receive almost $7 million for 
the provision of full educational opportu- 
nities to its handicapped children. Grants 
will be distributed on the basis of $8,75 for 
each child in the state aged three to twenty- 
one inclusive. 

10, Career education, with the goal of pre- 
paring every child for gainful employment 
and full participation in our society by the 
time he or she has completed secondary 
school, is a future educational goal. Some 
$60 million has been authorized over the 
next four years to meet this goal. 

An office of career education will be estab- 
-lished in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and grants will be made 
for the development of exemplary career ed- 
ucation models, including models where 
handicapped children may recelve appro- 
priate career education. 

Grants for demonstration projects to de- 
termine the most effective methods and tech- 
niques in career education will also be made 
to state educational agencies. 

11. State and local educational agencies 
will have more to say about how Federal 
funds are to be spent under a provision in 
the bill providing for the consolidation of 
certain educational programs. In my opin- 
ion, this is a very important provision be- 
cause it puts the decision-making power in 
the hands of state and local educators, who 
are the ones most aware of the particular 
educational needs of their state and school 
districts. 

12. Changes in Federal law regarding bus- 
ing were enacted by the Congress. 

In the future, no child shouldbe bused 
beyond the school next closest to his home, 
unless the court believes more extensive bus- 
ing is needed to ensure constitutionally guar- 
anteed civil rights. 

Parents or school districts may seek to 
reopen busing orders, such as the one 
Denver is under, if the time or distance 
traveled is so great as to endanger the health 
of the children or impinge on the educa- 
tional process. 

Federal funds may not be spent for busing 
to achieve racial balance, except for so-called 
impact aid funds, 

These provisions complemented the recent 
Supreme Court decision which reversed a 
lower court order calling for busing of chil- 
dren across school district lines in Detroit, 
Michigan, and 53 surrounding communities. 
The Supreme Court’s decision will at least 
serve to keep the busing of children confined 
within each child’s school district, and some 
believe this may be the first step to the even- 
tual end of all busing to achieve racial 
balance. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, at its 84th 
annual congress in Baltimore, Md., dur- 
ing the month of June 1974, the National 
Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution adopted a number of resolu- 
tions which are of interest to many 
Americans. As a consequence, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a copy of such resolu- 
tions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL So- 
CIETY OF THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION 

RESOLUTION NO. 1 


Whereas, under the 1903 Treaty with 
Panama, the United States obtained the 
grant in perpetuity of the use, occupation 
and control of the Canal Zone territory with 
all sovereign rights, power and authority to 
the entire exclusion of the exercise by 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power, 
or authority as well as the ownership of all 
privately held land and property in the Zone 
by purchase from individual owners; and 

Whereas, the United States has an over- 
riding national security interest in maintain- 
ing undiluted control over the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal and solemn obligations 
under its treaties with Great Britain and Co- 
lombia for the efficient operation of the 
Canal; and 

Whereas, the United States Government is 
currently engaged in negotiations with the 
Government of Panama to surrender United 
States sovereign rights to Panama both in 
the Canal Zone and with respect to the Canal 
itself without authorization of the Congress, 
which will diminish, if not absolutely abro- 
gate, the present U.S. treaty-based sover- 
eignty and ownership of the Zone; and 

Whereas, these negotiations are being uti- 
lized by the United States Government in an 
effort to get Panama to grant an option for 
the construction of a “sea-level” canal even- 
tually to replace the present canal, and to 
authorize the major modernization of the 
existing canal, which project is already au- 
thorized under existing treaty provisions; 
and by the Panamanian government in an 
attempt to gain sovereign control and juris- 
diction over the Canal Zone and effective 
control over the operation of the Canal itself; 
and 

Whereas, similar concessional negotiations 
by the United States in 1967 resulted in three 
draft treaties that were frustrated by the will 
of the Congress of the United States because 
they would have gravely weakened United 
States control over the Canal and the Canal 
Zone; and by the people of Panama because 
that country did not obtain full control; and 

Whereas, the American people have con- 
sistently opposed further concessions to any 
Panamanian government that would further 
weaken United States control of either the 
Canal Zone or Canal; and 

Whereas, many scientists haye demon- 
strated the probability that the removal of 
natural ecological barriers between the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic oceans entailed in the 
opening of a sea-level canal could lead to 
ecological hazards which the advocates of 
the sea-level canal have ignored in their 
plans; and 

Whereas, the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion believes that treaties are solemn obli- 
gations binding on the parties and has con- 
sistently opposed the abrogation, modifica- 
tion or weakening of the Treaty of 1903; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution in its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, opposes the con- 
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struction of a new sea-level canal and ap- 
proves Senate Resolution 301 introduced by 
Senator Strom Thurmond and 34 additional 
Senators, to maintain and preserve the sov- 
ereign control of the United States over the 
Canal Zone. 
RESOLUTION NO. 2 

Whereas, the strength and stability of the 
economic and monetary system of the United 
States is vital to the defense of the country, 
and 

Whereas, the fiscal and monetary policies 
of the Congress and Administration, present 
and past, have led to the devaluation of the 
dollar, double digit inflation, and the current 
economic crisis in the United States, and 

Whereas, double digit inflation within is 
as great a threat, if not a greater threat, to 
the liberty and freedom and well-being of 
this country as the threat from our enemies 
without, and 

Whereas, the basic cause of the rampant 
inflation is the deficit spending of the United 
States Congress, and 

Whereas, under the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress is charged with the 
responsibility for all federal appropriations, 
and 

Whereas, it is the urgent duty of the 
United States Congress to limit federal spend- 
ing to the revenue of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution in its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, urges the Congress 
to balance the federal budget. 

RESOLUTION NO. 3 


Whereas, it was the national policy of the 
United States of America to intervene in 
Vietnam and prevent a Communist takeover 
of that country, and 

Whereas, it is the duty of every American 
citizen to bear arms in support of the na- 
tional policies of the United States, and 

Whereas, a citizen of the United States is 
called upon to share the burdens of citizen- 
ship in order to insure its benefits for all cit- 
izens, and 

Whereas, 40,000 young Americans fied to 
foreign countries to evade the miiltary obli- 
gations of United States citizenship, now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution at its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, is opposed to any 
granting of amnesty to those who refused to 
bear arms for their country and instead, fled 
to foreign countries to evade their military 
obligations. 

RESOLUTION NO. 4 

Whereas, this country was founded by 
God-fearing men and women and conceived 
in liberty, and 

Whereas, men of all countries have been 
moved by the eloquence and high spiritual 
qualities of the Declaration of Independence, 
and 

Whereas, the Bicentennial will be a focal 
point for a nationwide review, and reaffirma- 
tion of the values upon which this Nation 
was founded, and 

Whereas, all businesses and private citi- 
zens should display the United States Flag 
daily during daylight hours except during 
inclement weather, and 

Whereas, it is fitting for patriots to cele- 
brate each Fourth fo July with prayer, music, 
fireworks and other expressions of joy and 
cheer, and 

Whereas, it is the duty of every citizen and 
local community to take the initiative in 
planning a suitable commemoration of the 
Bicentennial, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution at its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, urges its members 
and all citizens to fly flags daily, to ring bells 
and blow automobile horns on the Fourth of 
July at a time to be set by each community 
as a suitable prelude to the Bicentennial. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 5 

Whereas, we believe the Federal Govern- 
ment has entered upon a movement to elim- 
inate basic rights and powers guaranteed to 
the states by the 10th Amendment to the 
Constitution, in particular the control of 
education and public schools, the control of 
land, the extension of jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral judiciary, the weakening of state crim- 
inal law enforcement by the imposition of 
untenable federal standards that result in 
interminable trials and sheer technicalities 
that often show more concern for the crim- 
inal than for the innocent victim and the 
long-suffering public, to name a few, now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution at its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, recommends that 
our state governors and legislators resist these 
federal encroachments upon state sover- 
eignty and oppose the extension of federal 
grants and Supreme Court decisions. 

RESOLUTION NO. 6 


Whereas, hostile foreign nations desire to 
obtain advanced American technology during 
a period of our history entitled “detente,” 
and 

Whereas, the sharing of our technology 
with unfriendly foreign powers will weaken 
this country’s power and protection of the 
free world, and 

Whereas, the joint exploration of space 
with any foreign nation will result in the 
release of technical information vital to the 
defense of this nation, and 

Whereas no foreign power has been suc- 
cessful in its man-in-space program, now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, in its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, opposes in general 
the sharing of any of our technology with 
unfriendly foreign nations and in particular 
the sharing of our man-in-space capability 
with any foreign power, and recommends that 
all federal agencies should intensify efforts to 
prevent the dissemination of critical tech- 
nology to any foreign power. 

RESOLUTION NO. 7 


Whereas, the National Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution supports proper com- 
memoration and celebration of the American 
War of Independence which gained the 13 
Original Colonies their freedom; and 

Whereas, the Battle of Cowpens, fought in 
South Carolina near the present village of 
Cowpens was a major victory for loyal Ameri- 
cans in their fight for liberty; and 

Whereas, the Federal Government has ap- 
propriated certain funds for the improve- 
ment and enhancement of the Cowpens Bat- 
tleground site; and 

Whereas, the effect of monies spent will be 
much more effective and widespread, and of 
longer duration, if a permanent annual cele- 
bration is held at the Battleground; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution in its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, favors allocation of 
an adequate portion of available funds for 
the construction of a suitable amphitheater 
which will be made available for the produc- 
tion of an annual outdoor drama based upon 
the Battle of Cowpens and surrounding 
events, so that the people of America will 
have a better opportunity to become more 
conversant with the great deeds of our illus- 
trious ancestors. 

RESOLUTION NO, 8 

Whereas, Professional Standards Review 
Organization (PSRO) was established as a 
rider attached to the Social Security Law 
of 1972 without public hearings or proper 
consideration; and 

Whereas, confidential medical records of 
every patient under any of the numerous 
government-sponsored health care programs 
will be open to PSRO inspectors; and 
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Whereas, “norms” set by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, after ex- 
amination of all patient records, will change 
the concept of health care, nullifying doctor- 
patient privacy preventing full use of the 
doctor’s knowledge, experience and training; 
and 

Whereas, PSRO can overrule a doctor’s de- 
cision in prescribing, hospitalization, of 
operating under penalty of fine and suspen- 
sion from medical practice; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, that the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution at its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, supports the adop- 
tion of H.R. 9375, or similar resolutions, 
which would repeal the provisions of the 
Social Security Act which violate the con- 
fidentiality of the doctor-patient relationship 
which would be contrary ot numerous state 
statutes, contrary to professional ethics, and 
which would lead to federal control of medi- 
cine. 

RESOLUTION 9 

Whereas, there is pending in the United 
States Congress a resolution sponsored by 
Senator Harry Flood Byrd, Jr., of Virginia in 
which Senator William Scott of Virginia has 
also joined as a co-sponsor, to restore the 
citizenship of General Robert E. Lee, Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution at its 84th An- 
nual Congress assembled, joins in with the 
purpose and spirit of this pending Congres- 
sional resolution. 

RESOLUTION NO. 10 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
National Society, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution at its 84th Annual Congress assembled, 
reiterates and reaffirms that all previous res- 
olutions adopted at prior Congresses be 
reaffirmed. 

RESOLUTION NO. 11 

Whereas, the 84th Annual Congress of the 
National Society, Sons of the American Rev- 
olution has been successful in every respect, 
and 

Whereas, that success has been due to the 
efforts of those who planned and took part in 
the program, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution, That it hereby ex- 
presses its gratitude and deep appreciation: 

1. to the President General for his able 
leadership, 

2. to the officers, chairmen and members 
of their committees 

3. to the loyal headquarters staff for their 
constant effort in providing an efficient opera- 
tion, 

4. to the speakers, Compatriot (Dr.) Nor- 
man Vincent Peale and the Honorable J. 
William Middendorf, II, Secretary of the 
Navy, for their inspiring addresses, 

5. to the United States Navy; Joint Armed 
Forces (Pentagon); Colonial Guard, 175th 
Infantry; United States Marine Corps and 
the Commander-in-Chief’s Guard Colors, 
U.S. Army, for furnishing color guards. 

6. to the United States Marine Band, the 
United States Army Soldiers’ Chorus, the 
Chorus of the Chesapeake, and the U.S. Navy 
Sea Chanters for furnishing music and enter- 
tainment, 

7. to the press, radio and television for 
their coverage of the Congress, 

8. to the Maryland Society for its contri- 
bution to a successful 84th Annual Congress, 

9. to all individuals who contributed to the 
success of this Congress. 


WILLIAM M. HOUCK, FORMER 
MARYLAND LEGISLATOR 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, when 
I entered the General Assembly of Mary- 
land in 1959 one of my colleagues in the 
delegation from Frederick County was 
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William M. Houck. In the days that fol- 
lowed, as Bill Houck and I learned the 
legislative process, we became close 
friends. Although we have always sat 
on the opposite side of the political aisle, 
we have continued our friendship with- 
out interruption. 

It is with great sorrow and regret that 
I have learned of his death. He will be 
very much missed by a wide circle of 
friends and by his family. 

I want to extend my sympathies par- 
ticularly to his wife Ruth and to his 
children. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the Sun today reporting his 
death and outlining some aspects of his 
public service be printed in today’s 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

W. M. HOUCK, Ex-Orriciat OF STATE, DIES 


MYERSVILLE, Mp.—Funeral services for 
William M. Houck, a longtime state Demo- 
cratic leader and recently retired state deputy 
secretary of budget and fiscal planning, will 
be held at 2 P.M. tomorrow at the Bittle 
funeral establishment here. 

Mr. Houck died Wednesday at University 
Hospital after a long illness. He was 54. 

Governor Mandel yesterday called the 
death of Mr. Houck “not only a personal loss 
to me but also a loss to the state of Mary- 
land.” 

“Bill Houck was one of my closest and 
dearest friends throughout many years of 
public service—both in the General Assem- 
bly and in my administration,” Mr. Mandel 
added. 

SERVED AS STATE TROOPER 

He was born in Keyser, W. Va., and at- 
tended public schools in Garrett county. Mr. 
Houck also attended what was then the 
Frostburg (Md.) State Teachers College. 

In 1941, he became a state trooper and 
served in the State Police force for six years. 

Mr. Houck then worked as a life insurance 
salesman for the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, while he became increas- 
ingly involved in civic affairs. 

For a while, Mr. Houck was also in the 
security and intelligence division of the 
Army. 

In 1949 and 1950, he served as a trial 
magistrate in Thurmont, Md., and from 1953 
to 1954 as a member of the town council. 

Mr. Houck was a member of the House of 
Delegates, representing Frederick county, 
from 1959 to 1970, when he decided not to 
seek reelection. 

While in Annapolis, he served as majority 
floor leader for three years and as chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee for 
four years. 

LOST SPEAKER BID 

In 1969, when the General Assembly 
elected Marvin Mandel to succeed Spiro T. 
Agnew as governor, Mr. Houck lost a bid to 
become speaker to Delegate Thomas H. Lowe 
(D., Talbot). 

Mr. Houck left the Legislature in 1970 to 
become chief of the Bureau of Fiscal Plan- 
ning in the newly established state Depart- 
ment of Budget and Fiscal Planning. 

In that capacity, Mr. Houck was respon- 
sible for charting future state revenues and 
expenditures, assessing the state’s ability to 
handle long-term debt, and reviewing its 
tax structure. 

Governor Mandel appointed him deputy 
secretary of the department in January, 1973, 
replacing Dr. R. Kenneth Barnes, who be- 
came the department’s secretary. 

He retired in April, 1974. 

Mr. Houck was a member of the St. Mar- 
tin’'s Lutheran Church, in Annapolis, and 
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had been a member of the Lions Club, the 
American Legion and the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. 

He is survived by his wife of 31 years, the 
former Ruth Wachtel; two sons, William W. 
Houck, of Laurel, and John M. Houck, of 
Gaithersburg, Md.; a daughter, Jean Houck, 


, of Annapolis; a brother, Robert L. Houck, of 


Swickley, Pa., and four sisters, Elizabeth 
Houck, of New Brunswick, N.J., Mrs. Helen 
R. Stone, of Annapolis, Mrs. Mary A. Hoffelt, 
of Columbus, Ohio, and Mrs. Ruth R. Rep- 
han, of Frostburg. 


BINARY NERVE GAS WEAPONS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
issue of chemical weapons in the Ameri- 
can defense arsenal has never been fully 
aired by the Congress. Although the use 
of poison gas in warfare has been out- 
lawed by international agreement since 
World War I, we have built up enormous 
stocks of all kinds of chemical weapons, 
from the most lethal nerve agents, to in- 
capacitating ones, to tear gas used in riot 
control. 

Various international agreements have 
been proposed to limit chemical warfare. 
Although the executive branch has 
agreed to sign an international ban on 
the production, stockpiling, and use of 
offensive biological, or bacteriological, 
weapons, it has not yet agreed to sign a 
similar ban on chemical weapons, even 
though it has expressed this country’s 
intent not to be the first to use lethal 
chemical weapons. 

Our current offensive chemical stocks 
are more than adequate to kill potential 
enemy populations many times over, and 
there is no need to add to these stocks. 
It would make much more sense for the 
United States to concentrate on defen- 
sive tactics against such weapons, as the 
Soviet Union does and as even the bio- 
logical weapons ban permits, rather than 
to continue an offensive strategy based 
upon a threat of futile retaliation. 

Mr. President, a unique opportunity 
for Congress to make a contribution to 
the beginnings of an international agree- 
ment on chemical weapons presents it- 
self in the Department of Defense fiscal 
year 1975 appropriations bill now before 
it. Some $5.8 million has been requested 
for preproduction facilities to procure 
additional lethal nerve gas weapons, a 
program which could cost as much as $2 
billion. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
has held extensive hearings on the entire 
chemical warfare issue and produced 
considerable testimony arguing against 
a congressional authorization for the De- 
partment of Defense to go into a new 
phase of chemical warfare weaponry at 
this time. The House Appropriations 
Committee is debating the issue today. 
And at least 55 Representatives have an- 
nounced their intent to carry the issue 
on the House floor when the Defense ap- 
propriations bill is considered next 
Tuesday. 

Here in the Senate 13 Senators, in- 
cluding myself; recently urged our Ap- 
propriations Committee to delete the re- 
quested funding for the new lethal nerve 
gas weapons. We have been particularly 
encouraged by the facts that: First, the . 
administration has not decided whether 
it would use such funds this fiscal year; 
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second, Dr. Fred C. Ikle, Director of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, has stated that such congres- 
sional funding at this time would under- 
mine current efforts in Geneva to nego- 
tiate an international chemical weapons 
treaty; third, the United States has just 
proposed a draft agreement in Geneva. 
whereby a ban on lethal chemical weap- 
ons—which is what the Congress is now 
being asked to consider—would .be the 
first phase of an eventual more compre- 
hensive international chemical weapons 
agreement. 

Mr. President, I urgently hope that 
our Appropriations Committee, and the 
entire Congress, will postpone funding 
of the new family of lethal nerve gas 
weapons. 

The fact that the new family of lethal 
nerve gas weapons will be packaged in 
a “binary” mode should not distract us 
from the primary strategic and moral 
considerations inherent in any decision 
to continue, and now increase, our na- 
tional stockpile of such weapons. 

The United States should be taking 
the lead in world arms control agree- 
ments, not encouraging a dangerous pro- 
liferation of indiscriminate weapons, as 
it would be doing in this case if Con- 
gress appropriated the funds for addi- 
tional lethal nerve gas weapons now. 

Perhaps the most disturbing element 
of all is the potential proliferation of this 
cheap but deadly chemical weapon. The 
Washington Post aptly warned that bin- 
ary chemical weapons “possess an all too 
scary potential for getting into the hands 
of terrorists or of countries looking for a 
hot weapon on the cheap.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter to the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and an editorial in this 
morning’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1974. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: We are deeply con- 
cerned over the implications of the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s appropriations request for 
production of binary nerve gas weapons. 
The House of Representatives and the Senate 
both have passed legislation reinforcing the 
Armed Services Committees’ decision to cut 
$1.9 million from advanced research for the 
binary program. Also, the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs recently completed exten- 
sive hearings which raised a number of seri- 
ous concerns about the binary program. 
Therefore, appropriating funds to begin 
actual production of binary munitions de- 
serves all the more scrutiny. 

It is our belief that such appropriations 
should not be approved for the following 
basic reasons: First, this country already 
has enormous quantities of nerve gas. The 
US. Army stockpiles now contain an esti- 
mated 400 million pounds of nerve gas, 
amounting to 25 trillion doses—enough to 
kill the entire world population 300 times 
over, according to expert testimony. Second, 
nerve gas weapons are of doubtful value as 
a deterrent to attack. 

The primary argument supporting the use 
of lethal chemical weapons is that other 
nations will be deterred from initiating a 
nerve gas attack against the U.S. because of 
our ability to retaliate. However, this argu- 
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ment was developed and nerve gas stock- 
piles begun, before this nation, and other 
nations, had developed the enormous nuclear 
capability which now exists in the world. 
Furthermore, serious questions were raised 
in recent House hearings—as to whether the 
threat of retaliation with nerve gas weapons 
constitutes a valid deterrent. 

During those public hearings, the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense 
stated that the Soviet Union is believed to 
have a nerve gas defensive capability supe- 
rior to that of the United States, It appears 
doubtful that the United States has the de- 
fensive capability to fight and operate in a 
nerve gas environment. Therefore, it appears 
that we essentially rely on our nuclear ca- 
pability as a response to a massive nerve gas 
surprise attack and as a deterrent against 
such an attack. 

We make this point not because we desire 
to support a policy of immediate escalation 
to nuclear warfare but because these facts 
reveal an inherent fallacy in national secu- 
rity policy which procurement of binary 
nerve gas weapons will not alleviate. If the 
Congress grants the funds to build binary 
munitions, it would be advancing nerve gas 
weapons which have already cost this nation 
several hundreds of millions of dollars with- 
out any evidence that they contribute any- 
thing to the security of the United States. 
Authorizing their transference into a “bi- 
nary” mode would likely delay the destruc- 
tion of nerve gas stocks. 

The only justification for this proposal 
is that the binary munition will be safer to 
manufacture and handle in storage and 
transportation. In the absence of any real 
evidence of the value of any nerve gas 
weapon to the security of this nation and 
our historic abhorrence of such weapons, 
this argument for safety in handling seems 
to us to be a poor justification for produc- 
tion. 

Third, we are concerned about the pos- 
sible effect of such weapons on treaty nego- 
tiations in Geneva and the risk of interna- 
tional proliferation of nerve gas warfare 
capabilities. 

The relatively great reduction in the haz- 
ard of manufacturing a nerve agent muni- 
tion provided by the binary concept may be 
the very incentive to encourage smaller na- 
tions to add this weapon to their arsenal. We 
would seek instead to take every measure 
to prevent the proliferation of nerve gas 
weapons and not encourage such develop- 
ments by our example. 

We do not believe that the Department 
of Defense has examined thoroughly the 
total impact on current international nego- 
tiations of the proposed production of the 
binary nerve gas weapon. Moreover, the pub- 
lic record suggests that a serious disagree- 
ment exists between the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of State with re- 
gard to the binary nerve gas weapon pro- 
posal. Indeed, the Administration has not 
decided to use the production funds this 
year, so there is no sense in authorizing 
those funds until that decision has been 
thoroughly reviewed. 

Certainly, we are convinced this nation 
needs to maintain and improve its chemical 
warfare defensive capability. A strong and 
effective defense has more immediate and 
obvious advantages than developing an abil- 
ity to respond in kind to a surprise nerve 
gas attack. However, the vast stockpiles of 
lethal nerve gas weapons we now possess, 
their doubtful military effectiveness, the pos- 
sibility of encouraging proliferation, and the 
threat to international arms control agree- 
ments are sufficient reasons, we believe, to 
withhold the production of new binary nerve 
gas weapons. 

Accordingly, we recommend strongly 
against the approval of the $5.8 million re- 
quested by the Department of the Army for 
the initiation of procurement of the binary 
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nerve gas weapon, as well as disapproval of 
any other funding which may have been re- 
quested for the support of this production, 
Sincerely, 
Edward M. Kennedy, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
III, Edmund S. Muskie, Walter F. Mon- 
dale, Hubert H. Humphrey, William 
Proxmire, Gaylord Nelson, James 
Abourezk, Thomas F. Eagleton, Lowell 
P. Weicker, Jr., Mike Mansfield, Floyd 
K. Haskell, Lee Metcalf. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 1, 1974} 
Must WE WAGE CHEMICAL WAR? 


In votes today and next Tuesday, the 
House must decide whether to plunge ahead 
with a program that may keep the United ' 
States ready to wage chemical warfare for 
years to come, or whether to pause and study 
this especially dread form of warfare more 
thoroughly and explore new opportunities 
to limit or even ban it on an international 
basis. Specifically, the program at issue in- 
volves $5.8 million this year (as much as $2 
billion later) to start producing a “binary” 
chemical weapon, a new safer-to-handle 
method for delivering nerve gas. Generally, 
the program poses to Congress perhaps its 
first good opportunity—and if missed, its 
last opportunity for a long time—to break 
the monopoly which special interests in the 
Pentagon have maintained for a full gen- 
eration over the nation’s policies on CW. 

The key facts on binaries were brought out 
last spring in hearings of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. The United States has 
huge stockpiles of deadly nerve gas so, as 
Rep. Donald Fraser (D-Minn.) recently put 
it, “we are not examining this problem from a 
position of weakness.” The small CW lobby 
within the Pentagon professes to see a loom- 
ing offensive CW threat. But, in fact, Ameri- 
can military commanders apparently dis- 
agreeeing with this estimate have chosen 
not to prepare to defend against it. And ad- 
ministration officials, while asking for funds 
to start procuring binaries, concede that full 
preliminary open-air testing has not been 
conducted. That is, the United States has 
on hand enough nerve gas to kill every per- 
son in the world several times over. Its mili- 
tary posture reflects a judgment that the 
Soviet Union does. not intend a CW attack. 
And it has not completed tests on the new 
binaries it wishes now to procure. 

If the military reasons for delay on bi- 
naries are strong, the diplomatic reasons are 
more so. Discussions on controlling chemical 
weapons—production, stockpiling, use— 
have been chugging along at Geneva for 
years. They were given a healthy push at 
the Moscow summit just a month ago when 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Brezhnev agreed to seek 
“early progress” on an agreement “dealing 
with the most dangerous, lethal means of 
chemical warfare.” This means nerve gas if 
it means anything. The administration’s 
arms control director Fred C. Ikle has re- 
peatedly warned Congress that production of 
binaries would undermine efforts to negoti- 
ate international CW controls. Indeed, to 
launch a massive new CW program now is 
to make a mockery of Mr. Nixon’s summit 
pledge, itself specifically reaffirmed since 
then by his ambassador at Geneva. That bi- 
nary funds should be sought at all, after that 
summit pledge, is a perverse tribute to the 
way bureaucratic momentum can substitute 
for policy at the Pentagon. Careful students 
of arms control make the further point that 
binaries, being relatively inexpensive and 
simple to make, possess an all too scary po- 
tential for getting into the hands of ter- 
rorists or of countries looking for a hot 
weapon on the cheap. 

The House Appropriations Committee is 
to vote today on the binary money. Since 
Rep. George H. Mahon (D-Tex.), the com- 
mittee chairman, also chairs its defense sub- 
committee, which has already approved the 
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money, perhaps the best that can be hoped 
for in the committee is for it to add language 
somehow hinging the appropriation to CW 
negotiations at Geneva. Certainly there is 
no justification for spoiling those negotia- 
tions, even before the promised Nixon-Brezh- 
nev initiative is taken, by charging ahead 
on binaries, At any rate, the full House is due 
to address the question next Tuesday. Some 
50 or more legislators have already approved 
a useful resolution by Rep. Wayne Owens 
(D-Utah) urging movement on both the bi- 
ological warfare and chemical warfare fronts. 
So there is a better chance to gain control 
of binaries on the House floor. It is a fight 
well worth making. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
am delighted that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, in a report submitted by 
Senator Byrp of West Virginia, has rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $10 mil- 
lion for the continuation of a water pol- 
lution fund. 

This fund, established in 1971 by the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
provides Federal money for the immedi- 
ate cleanup of oil and other hazardous 
materials spilled into the waters of the 
United States, adjoining shorelines, on 
waters of the continguous zone. The bal- 
ance of the fund has decreased sharply 
since its.inception, particularly in 1973, 
when Hurricane Agnes caused severe 
damages resulting in approximately $3 
million in unrecoverable expenses. 

I commend the committee for their 
recommendation of allocations, for this 
important fund which provides vital pro- 
tection for the waters of the United 
States. 


BECKLEY, W. VA., COAL FESTIVAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on Monday, September 5, through 
Thursday, September 8, the first official 
State coal festival in West Virginia’s his- 
tory will be held in Beckley, W. Va., in 
my home county of Raleigh. In view of 
my State’s preeminence in the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal, it seems to me 
altogether fitting that this enterprise is 
being undertaken. It is especially signifi- 
cant at this time, I think, because of the 
resurgence of coal’s importance in our 
Nation’s overall energy. picture. 

This, of course, is not the first time 
that exhibits and shows based upon bi- 
tuminous coal have been put on in West 
Virginia. There have been many such 
events, among them the well-known 
Bluefield Coal Show, which was widely 
attended by equipment manufacturers 
and dealers, and other leaders of the 
coal industry. That event, however, has 
not been held since 1962. But there have 
been other displays and activities related 
to coal in such places as Charleston, the 
State’s capital, and in Beckley in the 
1930's. 

The significance of the new festival is 
that the State itself has designated it as 
the official State event publicizing the 
industry that is the backbone of West 
Virginia’s economy. Its sponsors have 
incorporated as U.S. Coal Festivals, Inc., 
and elaborate plans are now going for- 
ward to make this an outstanding pub- 
lic event. 
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For that reason, I wish to call the 
Beckley Coal Festival to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives; and to assure 
them that any who attend will receive a 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
warm welcome indeed. Moreover, I am 
confident that all who visit this exhibit 
and its attendant functions will be im- 
pressed by the technological progress 
that is being made by the bituminous 
coal industry in its role as our Nation’s 
most basic and most abundant supplier 
of energy. 

Beckley is the center of one of the 
oldest coal fields in my State as well 
as one of the newest and most modern. 
New multimillion dollar coal operations 
are being opened in the Beckley area; 
the new U.S. Mine Health and Safety 
Academy, which will train personnel for 
work in the mines, is under construction; 
and other coal-related activities—such 
as an exhibition mine for tourists—make 
Beckley truly a bituminous coal capital. 

Of interest to the general public in the 
forthcoming festival will be a coal 
parade, motor car racing, high school 
football, open house at equipment manu- 
facturers, and the dedication of the new 
Maple Meadow Mine of Cannelton In- 
dustries at Fairdale. Additionally, there 
will be street entertainment, a tennis 
tournament, coal-oriented exhibits, a re- 
tired persons reunion, a coal-loading 
contest, and art displays. 

The welcome mat and the latch string 
will be out, and I believe that all who 
visit Beckley for these events will be well 
rewarded. I want to take this occasion, 
before I conclude these brief remarks, 
to commend and compliment all who 
have worked to make this first official 
State coal festival a reality. Coal is mak- 
ing a well-deserved comeback for the 
simple reason that it is basic and es- 
sential to the American economy, and 
the sponsors of the Beckley Coal Festival 
are doing their part in that vital re- 
juvenation. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its: business today, it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
12 noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Chair, has an order been 
entered for the recognition of Mr. Prox- 
MIRE On Monday next? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Have orders 
been entered for the recognition of any 
other Senators on Monday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only the 
majority and minority leaders. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is under 
the standing order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 
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ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day, after the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire) has been recognized 
under the order previously entered, there 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business of not to exceed 15 
minutes, with statements therein limited 
to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
HUD APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of routine morning business on 
Monday next, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 15572, the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER RESTRICTING ROLLCALL 
VOTES ON MONDAY TO NOT 
EARLIER THAN 3:30 P.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
no rollcall votes on Monday next prior 
to the hour of 3:30 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
1:23 p.m. the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, August 5, 1974, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate August 2, 1974: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Philip C. Habib, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of Career Minister, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

U.S. Court oF MILITARY APPEALS 

William Holmes Cook, of Illinois, to be a 
judge of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals 
for the remainder of the term expiring May 1, 
1976, vice William H. Darden, resigned. 
ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

Robert Armstrong Anthony, of New York, 
to be Chairman of the Administrative Con- 
ference of the United States for a term of 5 
years, vice Antonin Scalia. 

IN THE Am FORCE 

The following-named officers for promotion 
as a Reserve of the Air Force, under the ap- 
propriate provisions of chapters 35 and 837, 
title 10, United States Code. 
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LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 

Major to lieutenant colonel 
Joyner, Jere P. XXx-Xx-xxxx | 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Marshall, Gerald W., MEScaaa 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view to 
designation under the provisions of section 
8067, title 10, United States Code, to perform 
the duties indicated, and with dates of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 

To be captain (Medical) 


Dumas, Paul A. PEE 


To be first lieutenant (Dental) 


Engelmeier, Robert L., 

Hill Robert LEESE 

Rome, William J., 

To be first lieutenant (Dental) 

Benenati, Fred W., 

Waldrop, Thomas C., 

The following-named Air Force officers for 
reappointment to the active list of the Regu- 
lar Air Force, in the grade indicated, under 
the provisions of section 1210 and 1211, title 
10, United States Code: 


LINE OF AIR FORCE 
, To be colonel 
De Sandros, Louis J. 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Lakeman, Lyndon F. EEZ Aes 
Robertson, Howard N., 


To be captain 


Hokins, Albert H., EZZ ZE 


The following-named Air Force officer for 
reappointment to the active list of Regular 
Air Force, in the grade of colonel, Regular Air 
Force, under the provisions of sections 1210 
and 1211, title 10, United States Code with 
active duty grade of temporary brigadier 
general, in accordance with sections 8442 and 
8447, title 10, United States Code: 


To be colonel 
Segura, Wiltz P. Baraca 


The following-named Air Force officer for 
reappointment to the active list of the Regu- 
lar Air Force, in the grade of major, Regular 
Air Force, under the provisions of sections 
1210 and 1211, title 10, United States Code 
with active duty grade of temporary lieu- 
tenant colonel, in accordance with sections 
8442 and 8447, title 10, United States Code: 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 


Welch, William J., Jr., EES 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Reserve of the Air Force, in the grade 
indicated, under the provisions of section 
593, title 10, United States Code, with a view 
to designation as medical officers, under the 
provisions of section 8067, title 10, United 
States Code: 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


Bacon, Glenn A xox h 
Conley, Charles C., 

Malone, Franklin J., Jr., 

Manley, Charles G.,BRececocecms 
Metcalf, John S., Jr. Biecececess 
Orr, Samuel R., BRecoreeees 

Sachs, David (NMN) . BRececoese 
Snedeker, James R. Becocsece 
Waldmann, Robert P., Bevovseer 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Almand, James R., Jr. 

Statti, Thomas F. 

Suarez, Pura N., 

The following-named officer for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force under appro- 
priate provisions of chapter 835, title 10, 
United States Code, as amended. Officer is 
subject to physical examination required 
by law: 

LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
First lieutenant to captain 


Graser, John C. EZT. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as temporary officers in the U.S, Air 
Force, in the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of sections 8444 and 8447, title 
10, United States Code, with a view to des- 
ignation as medical officers, under the pro- 
visions of section 8067, title 10, United States 
Code. 

MEDICAL CORPS 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Anderson, Duane D xX 0x20 — | 
Brichta, Edgar S. Ecsta 
Dear, Steven R. EZZ ZE. 

Del Priore, Joseph A., 
Huitt, Carlton D., BEZZE. 
Rollyson, John D.E aE. 
Statti, Thomas F., BEZZ 
Suarez, Pura N. BEZee ea. 
Uhrman, Richard A., 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as a Reserve of the Air Force, in the 
grade indicated, under the provisions of 
sections 593 and 1211, title 10, United States 
Code: 

LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Shea, Jerrold J. BESSE. 


IN THE Navy 


Vice Adm. Vincent P. de Poix, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
when retired, pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


I nominate Lt. Gens. Foster C. LaHue, 
George C. Axtell, and Robert P. Keller, U.S. 
Marine Corps, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade of lieutenant 
general in accordance with the provisions of 
title 10, U.S. Code, section 5233. 

Having been designated, in accordance 
with the provisions of title 10, U.S. Code, 
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section 5232, Maj. Gens. John N. McLaughlin, 
Edward S. Fris, and Robert L. Nichols, U.S. 
Marine Corps, for commands and other duties 
determined by the President to be within the 
contemplation of said section, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general while 
so serving. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate, August 2, 1974: 
IN THE AIR FORCE 

The following officer under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 8066, 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent under subsection (a) of section 8066, in 
grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen. Winton W. Marshall, 
(major general, Regular Air Force), 
U.S. Air Force. 
IN THE ARMY 

The following-named Army Medical De- 
partment officer for temporary appointment 
in the Army of the United States, to the grade 
indicated, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3442 and 3447: 

To be brigadier general, Medical Corps 

Col. John W. White, Army of 
the United States (colonel, Medical Corps, 
U.S, Army). 

The following-named officer to be placed on 
the retired list in grade indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 


To be lieutenant general 
Lt. Gen. Howard Wilson Penney, 


HM. Army of the United States (major gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 


IN THE Navy 

Vice Adm. Frank W. Vannoy, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
on the retired list pursuant to the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 

Vice Adm. Kenneth R. Wheeler, Supply 
Corps, U.S. Navy, for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral, when retired, pursuant 
to the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 5233. 

Vice Adm. William W. Behrens, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, for appointment to the grade of vice 
admiral on the retired list pursuant to the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5233. 

Vice Adm. John P, Weinel, U.S. Navy, hay- 
ing been designated for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5231, for appointment 
to the grade of admiral while so serving. 
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AMERICAN LEGISLATIVE EX- 
CHANGE COUNCIL TO MEET IN 
CHICAGO THIS MONTH 


HON. JESSE A. HELMS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, later this 
month a bipartisan group of conservative 
State legislators from across the country 
will meet in Chicago at a conference of 
the newly formed American Legislative 


Exchange Council. These legislators are 
uniting to try to reverse the trend toward 
greater and greater centralization of 
power in Washington. They will try to 
revitalize our Federal system by 
strengthening State government. 

The Federal Government, in their 
view, and mine, is not only too far re- 
moved from—and insensitive to—the 
problems of education, taxation, welfare 
reform, crime, et al.; these legislators are 
convinced, and I agree, that the Federal 
Government is the cause, all too often, 
of the very problems which the States 
are called upon to solve. Worse, Federal 


bureaucracy too often discourages action 
by the States and local governments. 
But reversing the present flow of au- 
thority and power toward Washington, 
D.C., will not likely be accomplished by 
action at the Federal level. It is the 
exception, rather than the rule, when 
any level of government readily re- 
linquishes even a part of its authority. It 
is demonstrable that governmental pow- 
ers have a momentum all their own. 
Thomas Jefferson is credited with the 
precept that the government is best 
which governs least. I wholeheartedly 
concur. I do not believe that the cradle- 
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to-grave paternalism of the modern wel- 
fare state was in the minds of our 
Founding Fathers when they conceived 
the American Republic. It is not from 
lack of compassion that conservatives 
favor limited government, but from the 
deep-seated fear of the abuse of power. 
Surely, in this century, that fear has 
been borne out. It it no cliche to say that 
a government big enough to give us any- 
thing we want is big enough to take away 
everything we have. 

Therefore, it seems obvious that de- 
centralization of government is the most 
fundamental and urgent task before us 
today. If ever reform was needed in our 
public institutions, it is now; and the 
way to achieve it is by the reversal of 
the trend toward big brother govern- 
ment. 

Through a _ conservative legislative 
initiative, the American Legislative Ex- 
change Council hopes to galvanize our 
State governments into reclaiming for 
themselves the prerogatives and respon- 
sibilities that were once theirs. This type 
of initiative and enthusiasm is sorely 
needed at the State and local level to 
keep our Republic from sinking into the 
swamps of economic and moral stagna- 
tion. I wish these fine State legislators 
every success. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the “Statement of Purpose” 
of the American Legislative Exchange 
Council be presented in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the State- 
ment of Purpose was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGISLATIVE EXCHANGE COUNCIL 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

We, as conservative legislators, believe that 
the unique American Federal system re- 
quires close cooperation and consultation 
among Members of Legislatures in the several 
States, and Members of Congress. 

That belief springs from a conservative 
philosophical premise that nothing should 
be undertaken by a higher echelon of govern- 
ment which can be accomplished by a lower 
echelon and that individual freedom de- 
mands strict limitations on the power of all 
levels of government, 

We further believe that State governments 
are vital to the continued success of our 
Federal Union and that the genius of our 
Constitution is summed up in the primary 
Clause which delegates residual powers to 
the States and to the people in those spheres 
not specifically delegated to the national 
government. 

We therefore establish the American Leg- 
islative Exchange Council: 

1. To assist conservative legislators in the 
States and in the Congress by sharing re- 
search information and staff support fa- 
cilities. 

2. To establish a clearinghouse for con- 
servative bills at the State legislature level 
and to provide for a bill exchange program. 

8. To disseminate model conservative leg- 
islation in all fifty State legislatures and 
among several thousand legislators. Also, to 
promote the introduction of companion bills 
in Congress and in the States, including 
resolutions on amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and State resolutions which memorialize 
the Congress to act in specific areas. 

4. To improve communication between con- 
servative State legislators and Members of 
Congress. 

5. To formulate conservative action pro- 
grams and legislative initiatives which will 
help to promote federalism by strengthening 
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the position of State governments and to 
define conservative positions on intergovern- 
mental relations. 


AMERICA CANNOT ABANDON THE 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an article in today’s Washington Post 
which clarifies the unfortunate effects 
on the Captive Nations of the current 
“détente” policy of the U.S. Government. 

I believe it is most important that 
Members of Congress remember that 
policies made here in Washington can 
directly affect the lives, the hopes, and 
the dreams of millions of captive peo- 
ples—human beings who must daily en- 
dure the oppression and humiliation of 
Communist totalitarianism. We cannot 
ignore the just aspirations of these peo- 
ples to be free and to determine for 
themselves the type of government they 
wish to have. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 2, 1974] 
“CAPTIVE NATIONS” AND DÉTENTE 
(By Stephen S. Rosenfeld) 


“Captive Nations Week” came and went 
without much fuss last week. The particu- 
lar kind of ethnic anti-Communism which 
the “captive nations” concept represents— 
the “captives” being the nations and na- 
tionality groups incorporated within the 
Soviet Union plus the East European States 
dominated by Moscow—has been pretty 
much eclipsed by detente. 

Mr. Nixon has indicated firmly that it is 
not possible to try to improve relations with 
the Soviet government while at the same 
time trying openly to cultivate the national- 
istic and even secessionist impulses of Mos- 
cow’s constituent parts and allies. 

Typically, the United States’ annual ritual 
appeals for the “self determination” of the 
Baltic States, incorporated by Moscow as 
World War II began, ended as soon as Presi- 
dent Nixon became a regular summiteer. At 
the last summit, Mr. Nixon agreed to estab- 
lish a U.S. consulate in Kiev—a step regarded 
by the Kremlin and by Ukrainian National- 
ists alike as a symbolic denial of Ukrainian 
nationhood. The two American radio stations 
broadcasting specifically to the “captive na- 
tions,” Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe, 
constantly wonder if they will survive the 
next summit. 

Mr. Nixon’s own “Captive Nation Proc- 
lamation” has become the faintest shadow 
of the original growling, anti-Russian, anti- 
communist resolution passed by Congress in 
1959. 

Yet the underlying issues do not easily go 
away. The “nations” themselves—some more, 
Some less—remain undigested parts of the 
Soviet polity and the Soviet block. No sober 
analysis of the Soviet scene can ignore the 
tugs and pulls of, say, the Ukrainians and 
the Poles. Certainly the Kremlin takes these 
into the closest account in developing its own 
basic policies, from where it invests its money 
to where it stations its troops. 

On the face of it, there is no apparent rea- 
son—except politics—why, say, Palestinians 
deserve a state of thelr own, as Moscow as- 
serts, while a number of Soviet nationality 
groups, larger and with equal national cre- 
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dentials, are denied even the lesser goal of a 
genuine nationality group existence. 

The connection of “human rights” to 
detente has been widely accepted in recent 
years, mostly in respect to Jews, intellectuals 
and dissenters inside the Soviet Union. And 
they pose no territorial challenge to the 
Kremlin. Their causes are certainly legiti- 
mate. But it is plain that at least part of 
the reason why their plight has become 
politicized is that each of these groups (they 
overlap) has a recognizable constituency 
within the United States. 

In abstract terms, the cultural or national 
aspirations of the “captive nations” are hard- 
ly less legitimate. Yet their American spokes- 
men do not have the same political lever- 
age. 

The realities of American politics, then, 
have an effect on which people or peoples 
controlled by Moscow win active American 
concern. The realities of geopolitics also have 
an effect. Successive American Presidents 
have cultivated local nationalism in, first, 
Yugoslavia and, then Romania—Communist 
states which for their own reasons have 
chosen to assert a measure of independence 
from the Kremlin. The White House has 
done this for the purpose of strengthening 
the American hand in dealing with the Rus- 
sians. 

Like Yugoslavia, however Romania, which 
sits off in the southwest corner of the Soviet 
Union, has by virtue of geography a degree 
of political maneuverability which is sim- 
ply unavailable to a country like Czecho- 
slovakia which directly connects the Soviet 
Union with Germany. This in turn affects 
the degree of encouragement which any 
responsible American President can proffer. 

The fact remains that the United States 
has no comprehensive strategy to free “‘cap- 
tive nations.” On the contrary, detente and 
the discipline necessarily imposed by the nu- 
clear responsibility of a great power rule out 
much more than tentative efforts to remove 
certain symptoms of their plight. This is 
painful; some small part of the pain could 
perhaps be relieved if the rest of us looked 
with more sympathy at the very human emo- 
tions. which touch many Americans whose 
kinsmen lived hard lives under Communist 
rule, but it is unayoidable. 

Here it is useful to recall the time when 
the U.S. did have such a comprehensive 
strategy. According to a credible, though of- 
ficially denied account in “Operation Splin- 
ter Factor,” a new book by British journalist 
Stewart Steven, Allen Dulles set out to lib- 
erate East Europe by destroying liberal na- 
tionalistic Communists in those countries, 
thus provoking a Stalinist repression that 
would ignite a successful popular revolt. 
This fantastic operation called “Splinter 
Factor,” may indeed have contributed to 
Stalinist repression. It certainly did not free 
East Europe. A more cynical and disastrous 
policy is hard to imagine. Its lessons linger. 


POSSIBLE REVISION OF SENATE 
IMPEACHMENT TRIAL RULES 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 
IN THE JT ey hbase oh Paes STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in Extensions of Remarks a copy of my 
letter to the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee regarding possible revision of 
Senate impeachment trial rules. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1974. 
Hon. Howarp W, CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, Senate Office Building. 

My Dear Howard: I received your notice 
that your Committee will hold s hearing 
Monday on possible revision of the Senate 
impeachment trial rules. 

Briefly, my view is this: 

1. If and when the impeachment trial 
begins, the Senate should continue on this 
to the exclusion of all other business (except- 
ing emergency matters) and should meet six 
days a week, and probably eight hours a day. 

2. The present rules should be changed to 
the minimum extent possible and any 
changes should be as simple and concise as 
possible. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Harry F. BYRD, JR. 


RETAIN THE GI BILL 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there has recently been much 
discussion about whether the educational 
benefits conferred by the GI bill of 
rights should be terminated. I, for one, 
feel that this would be a serious 


and harmful mistake. Many young peo- 
ple would never have become the edu- 
cated and productive citizens that they 


now are if they would have been deprived 
of their educational benefits. It is espe- 
cially cruel to cut back the scholarships 
of young men and women who have 
served their country nobly and well. 

On July 16, 1974, an editorial ap- 
peared in the San Jose Mercury concern- 
ing this issue. This editorial character- 
izes well the results that would occur if 
these educational benefits were to be dis- 
continued. Mr. Speaker, Iinsert this piece 
into the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

RETAIN THE GI Br. 


Congress and the Nixon administration 
should find other ways to balance the federal 
budget than by ending the educational bene- 
fits conferred by the GI Bill of Rights. 

Both administration and congressional 
sources reported last week that termination 
of the GI Bill is under active consideration 
primarily for three reasons: 

1, Wartime service is no longer involved. 

2. The services are now all-volunteer; there 
are no more inyoluntary draftees in uniform. 

3. Pay and allowances are now high enough 
to attract career military personnel; con- 
sequently, “fringe benefits,” such as the GI 
Bill, are. no longer needed or justified. 

Granting the validity of all three asser- 
tions, they do not, nonetheless, add up to an 
adequate reason for terminating the GI Bill. 

Education in and of itself is a positive ben- 
efit, both to the individual who absorbs it 
and to the society of which he becomes a 
more productive member because of his edu- 
cation. 

Literally millions of young men and women 
who served in the armed services during 
World War II were educated under the GI 
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Bill, and it is not overstating the point to 
insist that they would not have gone to col- 
lege, or university or trade and professional 
schools had it not been for the financial help 
they received from Uncle Sam. Today those 
individuals are for the most part the tax- 
paying backbone of the nation’s citizenry. 
The government's investment In their edu- 
cation has been repaid many-fold. 

The same reasons that made the GI Bill a 
good investment for America in the 1940's 
make it a good investment today. The more 
broadly educated a nation’s citizenry the 
more that nation’s freedoms and prosperity 
are assured. 

Self-government presupposes an educated, 
actively participating citizenry. In school or 
out Americans must continue to learn if they 
are to meet the mounting challenges of self- 
government in a complex, technological age. 

Further, the so-called “civilian” aids to 
education, student loans and the like, are 
pitifully inadequate to the task. The GI Bill 
is needed to bolster and augment these 
efforts. 

Finally, it is at least arguable that a great 
many of today’s military volunteers might 
not have signed on at all if there had been 
no prospect of educational assistance after 
their time in uniform had elapsed: 

No, Congress should not abandon the GI 
Bill of Rights. Other budget cuts are far more 
defensible. 


MIA’S AND POW’S: A REAF- 
FIRMATION 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with interest the July 23 remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD applauding the 
Iowa Republican State Convention for in- 
cluding a proamnesty plank in its plat- 
form. Iam asking that the following arti- 
cle from my weekly newsletter be printed 
in the Recorp. Hopefully the content will 
reflect the views of millions of Americans 
who feel that our missing heroes should 
not be forgotten or ignored. 

The newsletter follows: 

MIA’s AND POW’s: A REAFFIRMATION 


AjInjoursys wozyerd oMerd0uleq IL ‘Ajsou 
-W8 Joy AID Mou sealzred 44Q0q ‘saso oTqisuey 
-siduioouy ATT¥}0} UI ‘PLET 10J-BMoy UJ seyzred 
teopnod yoq Jo sunozyerd oy} pBeI o yeu} 
Jəanəqsıp pəuungşs pus 1947M UJM SBA JI 
seeks to erase all vestiges of the Vietnam War 
by proffering immeđiate, unconditional am- 
nesty to those who deserted this country by 
choice. The Republican statement was nearly 
as offensive. 

Incredibly, neither party made any men- 
tion of the 1,200 valiant servicemen missing 
in action and the prisoners of war still un- 
accounted for in Southeast Asia. These were 
the noble soldiers who, as Lincoln once said, 
gave their last full measure of devotion that 
the nation might survive. 

Both parties should hang their heads in 
shame to espouse such intolerable policies of 
amnesty, for in so doing they honor the dis- 
honored. But more deplorable by far is the 
position of obscurity to which they would 
relegate those who demonstrated their cour- 
age. Is this the way we would repay the valor 
of men who made the supreme sacrifice? Is 
this how we pay tribute to the unwavering 
defenders of our nation by voiding their de- 
votion and mettle? Have political futures 
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become so dear that we would callously spurn 
the courage of men who perhaps did not 
agree with the war, but met their obligations 
nevertheless. Is this the new America? If 
it is, then heaven help the reppe, 

We are as orgive and forget. es 
this mean we forgive those who selfishly 
valued personal safety over moral obligations 
of duty and honor? With faint hearts, the 
Vietnam deserters and draft dodgers willing- 
ly chose the protection and security of Swe- 
den and Canada, a comfortable choice com- 
pared to the squalid cells our MIA's and 
POW’s endured. We must not forsake the 
young men who made the difficult decision to 
answer the call of duty. The odious sugges- 
tion of amnesty has no defense in its sheer 
lack of accountability to the dauntless Amer- 
ican heroes and the families who agonized in 
their continuing absence. Because of these 
selfless sacrifices, we can pursue our way 
of life and continue a democratic form of 
government. Yet, how easily we forget the 
sacrifices of so many. Until all MIA’s and 
POW’s are returned home or fully accounted 
for, I cannot forgive, nor will I forget. 

Forgive and forget .. . the words smack of 
sentiment that is yet too early. For how can 
we forget the Gold Star mother with tears 
breaking over her cheeks, or the young wife 
who waits in anguished limbo for a husband 
who may never return, or the reoccurring 
sadness of children with no one to call fa- 
ther? It is for them that our compassion and 
sympathy is reserved, not for those who 
turned their backs on this country and fied. 
Until our lasting obligation to the MIA’s, 
POW’'s and their families is fulfilled, we can- 
not forgive. 

Perhaps the best answer to amnesty can 
be found at Arlington National Cemetery on 
any Memorial Day. As young children play 
in the grass, their mothers kneel by grave- 
sides and remember the father these children 
will never know. For them, the question of 
amnesty has only one answer. If we truly 
cherish the men who paid the ultimate price 
for their country, we cannot now welcome 
with open arms those who gave nothing. 

My flag hangs at half mast! 


THE COSTLY GRAIN TRANSACTION 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Permanent Investigations Subcommit- 
tee, chaired by Senator Jackson, has just 
concluded its study and issued its report 
on United States-Russian grain trans- 
actions. The subcommittee’s findings cor- 
roborate the GAO study done last year 
which labeled the Russian wheat deal 
the most irresponsible, mismanaged, and 
costly grain transaction in our history. 

The subcommittee’s findings also back 
up my belief that we must establish a 
mechanism to prevent in the future the 
kind of economic disaster that accom- 
panied the Soviet wheat deal. Any mas- 
sive or mismanaged export agreement 
can be catastrophic, both in terms of our 
own economy, and our ability to respond 
to hardship in other areas of the world. 
This is why I introduced H.R. 10844, the 
Export Priorities Act, to establish an or- 
derly procedure for the allocation of our 
food supplies and to prevent future mas- 
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sive giveaways like the Russian wheat 
agreement. If Congress fails to mandate 
by law a monitoring and restraining of 
our food export program, we will con- 
tinue to lack the assurance that another 
Soviet wheat deal cannot take place. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a recent article that 
appeared in the Long Island Press which 
discusses the Soviet grain transaction 
and cites the subcommittee’s report. I 
would also urge my colleagues to take 
a good look at the Permanent Investi- 
gations Subcommittee report. 

The article follows: 

{From the Long Island Press] 

THE BITTER CHAFF OF THE WHEAT DEAL 

Most Americans would agree that it is far 
better to do business with the Soviet Union 
than engage in economic, let alone military, 
brinkmanship. 

However, that doesn't excuse the deal the 
White House engineered two years ago, in 
which we sold Russia 700 million bushels of 
wheat—25 per cent of that year’s crop. 

The Russians and large American grain 
companies reaped a rich harvest in grain and 
profits, respectively, but the market price of 
grain skyrocketed here. Thanks to the re- 
sultant shortage. Moreover, the price the So- 
viets paid was so low that the transaction 
wound up on the red side of the U.S. tax- 
payers’ ledger. 

A Senate subcommittee concludes that the 
deal was ineptly managed from the start. 
The subcommittee chairman, Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson, D-Wash., charged that the sale was 
born, nurtured, and consummated in a cli- 
mate of secrecy and bureaucratic negligence. 

The subcommittee calls this a sad illus- 
tration of how “in pursuit of a worthwhile 
goal, government programs and officials can 
go astray.” It also shows that doing business 
with other countries is another function 
that has been usurped by the White House 
instead of being shared with a fully informed 
Congress. That, too, must stop. 


WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL CALLS 
FOR NIXON IMPEACHMENT 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Madison Wisconsin State Journal, which 
is the largest daily newspaper published 
in my congressional district and which 
traditionally represents the viewpoint of 
the Republican Party, has editorially 
recommended, on August 2, 1974, the im- 
peachment of Mr. Nixon. The editorial 
follows: 

IMPEACH NIXON 

The House of Representatives has no rea- 
sonable choice than to impeach President 
Nixon. 

His guilt or innocence of the articles of 
impeachment alleging the obstruction of jus- 
tice, abuse of power and spurning House 
committee subpenas, will be decided by the 
Senate. 

In the Upper House the trial of the Presi- 
dent would follow many of the procedures 
of a court trial for a criminal offense. Both 
the House, acting as the prosecutor, and the 
President, would be allowed to present wit- 
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nesses and evidence. The President would 
be allowed counsel and the right to cross 
examine. The trial would be presided over by 
the Chief Justice of the United States. 

Although many Americans have already 
declared the President guilty as charged, the 
presumption of innocence has the same 
weight when the President is involved as 
when any other citizen is involved. 

The immediate question, however, is im- 
peachment, whether the President should 
be put to trial. 

The alternatives are unthinkable. 

If the President is not impeached, future 
presidents would, in effect, be given blanket 
immunity to use the same methods to pun- 
ish political enemies and impede justice that 
Nixon is accused of using. 

The renowned historian, Arthur Schlesin- 
ger Jr. wrote recently: 

“If it declines to impeach Mr. Nixon, Con- 
gress will instruct all his successors that 
nothing he has done constitutes an impeach- 
able offense and that, if future presidents 
are prepared to run the political risk, they 
are constitutionally entitled to do the same 
things themselves. 

“They will be free not to execute the laws 
faithfully; not to be responsible for the 
criminal acts of their closest associates; not 
to be limited in any deed they wish to com- 
mit in the name of national security; not 
to be restrained in any order, however im- 
proper they wish to issue to government 
agencies; and not to be worried hereafter 
by any prospect of Impeachment. 

“What is at stake, in short, is the theory 
in Senator Ervin’s phrase of ‘the constitu- 
tional omnipotence of the President.’ “There 
is no worse heresy,’ wrote the great historian 
Lord Acton, ‘than that the office sanctifies 
the holder of it.’ Congress has it within its 
power in the next three months to vote that 
heresy down or to vote it up.” 

It is not just President Nixon and the 
current generation of Americans who are in- 
volved, but the future course of this repub- 
lic for generations to come, 


MOCK CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 
ON ISSUES IN GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, on April 11, 
1974, I was privileged to be present as a 
theme session panelist at the annual 
convention of the American Personnel 
& Guidance Association in New 
Orleans. This program offered an un- 
usual, and I believe innovative educa- 
tional experience, to the 9,000 guidance, 
Counseling Education, State University 
counseling, and student personnel work- 
ers assembled for this convention—a 
mock congressional hearing. Sharing the 
panel with me was my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. WILLIAM LEHMAN, of Florida, 
and the panel’s chairman, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

In a 3-hour format, five witnesses from 
APGA—Mrs. Thelma T. Daley, chair- 
man, guidance department, Overlea 
Senior High School, Baltimore, Md.; 
Dr. Norman C. Gysbers, associate pro- 
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fessor of education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; Dr. Marceline E. Jaques, 
professor and director, rehabilitation 
counseling program, Department of 
New York at Buffalo; Mr. Charles E. 
Odell, consultant on manpower services, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; and Dr. Allan W. Purdy, director, 
student financial aid services, University 
of Missouri—presented testimony before 
our panel. They outlined the major legis- 
lative concerns of their profession within 
the guidance and counseling subdis- 
ciplines of elementary and secondary 
guidance, career guidance, rehabilita- 
tion counseling, employment counseling, 
and higher education and financial aid. 
The panelists questioned each witness 
about their testimony and the program 
concluded with audience participation 
from the 2,000 assembled conventioneers 
in attendance. 

I particularly commend to your atten- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, the full statements 
of each witness, contained in the docu- 
ment “Issues in Guidance and Counsel- 
ing,” available from the American Per- 
sonnel & Guidance Association. From the 
positive feedback I have received, I 
unhesitatingly recommend this type 
program as an example of an outstand- 
ing means of educating the citizenry in 
the intricacies of the hearing and legisla- 
tive processes. APGA members, their 
headquarters staff, board of directors, 
and government relations committee 
should be proud of their fine efforts in 
this endeavor. 


CIA INTERFERENCE IN THE FORMA- 
TION OF FOREIGN POLICY 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was reported in the New York Times, 
Friday that the CIA has been instructed 
by top officials of the Nixon administra- 
tion not to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of Greece nor to play favorites 
among Greek politicians. 

While I applaud the decision to stop 
CIA intervention into Greek internal af- 
fairs, this disclosure is one more piece of 
evidence that keeps mounting and 
mounting that the CIA has been and is 
unlawfully intervening in the internal 
affairs of countries around the world. 
Hopefully, it will not be necessary to wait 
for any more disclosures of CIA indiscre- 
tions before Congress will act to limit 
CIA intervention in the formation of this 
country’s foreign policy. 

The text of the New York Times article 
follows: 

UNITED STATES Saro To ORDER CIA To CURTAIL 
ROLE IN GREECE 
(By David Binder) 

WASHINGTON, August 1.—The Central In- 
telligence Agency has reportedly been im- 
structed by top officials of the Nixon Admin- 
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istration not to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of Greece nor to play favorites among 
Greek politicians. 

These orders, according to well-placed of- 
ficials, reflect the current thinking of Sec- 
retary of State Kissinger and of the Director 
of Central Intelligence, William E. Colby— 
that Americans should keep out of the poli- 
tics of other countries as much as possible. 
The C.I.A. is said to have been deeply in- 
volved in-Greek politics for 25 years. 

Until the last few weeks of the Athens mil- 
itary junta, according to high American offi- 
cials and to Greek sources, American opera- 
tives remained quite close to the men in 
power in Greece. 

A United States specialist on Greece said 
that the C.I.A. continued to maintain about 
60 full-time operatives in Greece and that 
some had been there 15 years or longer. 

The agency, the specialist said, had close 
contact not only with George Papadopoulos, 
the Greek colonel who led the 1967 coup, but 
also with his successor, Brig. Gen. Demetrios 
Toannides. 

Mr. Papadopoulos, who was deposed last 
November, was among many Greek political 
and military figures who received personal 
subsidies over many years from the intelli- 
gence agency, two United States officials said. 
Another source said Mr. Papadopoulos had 
received money from the agency since 1952. 

The C.I.A. stopped its subsidies for Greek 
political figures about two years ago, a high 
American official said. 

The operative closest to General Ioannides 
was said to have been Peter Koromilas, a 
Greek-American who also went by the name 
of Korom. An American official said Mr. 
Koromilas had been sent to Athens to con- 
fer with General Ioannides shortly before 
the July 15 coup in Cyprus, which was head- 
ed by Greek officers. 

“PAPADOPOULOS IS MY BOY” 


James M, Potts, the agency’s station chief 
in Athens from 1968 to 1972, was described 
as having been on close terms throughout his 
stay there with Mr. Papadopoulos. 

Mr. Potts was listed as a political officer in 
the American Embassy. He served earlier in 
Athens from 1960 to 1964 as deputy station 
chief of the intelligence agency. 

A State Department official said that when 
Mr. Potts left Athens in August, 1972, his 
farewell party was attended by virtually every 
member of the military junta, The American 
Ambassador, Henry J. Tasca seeing who was 
present, turned and walked out, the source 
said, after which he sent a cablegram to 
Washington protesting Mr. Potts’s action. 

Mr. Tasca had adopted a chilly attitude to- 
ward the Athens junta and was appalled that 
the C.I.A, station chief would give a party 
that contradicted the position the American 
Ambassador had taken. 

State Department officials who have served 
in Greece commented in background inter- 
views on what they described as a negative 
role played in the past by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency in Greek affairs. 

One of them mentioned John M, Maury, 
the agency’s station chief in Athens from 
1962 to 1968. 

“Maury worked on behalf of the palace in 
1965,” the official said. 

“He helped King Constantine buy Center 
Union Deputies so that the George Papan- 
dreou Government was toppled.” 

Mr. Maury, 61, left the agency somewhat 
more than a year ago and is now Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Congressional 
Relations. 

Although generally leaning to Greek con- 
servative politicians, the agency flirted 
briefly with the variant in Greek politics 
offered by George Papandreou and his Har- 
vard-educated son, Andreas, in the early 
nineteen-sixties, a former Greek official said. 
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“In the beginning, say about 1962 or ’63, 
the C.I.A, used Andreas as an agent, as a re- 
source and supported him,” the Greek said. 
“His buddy was Campbell,” he added, refer- 
ring to Laughlin A. Campbell, the C.I.A. 
station chief from 1959 to 1962. 

AGENT REASSIGNED AFTER PROTEST 

In his 1970 book, “Democracy at Gun- 
point,” Andreas Papandreou describes a scene 
in 1961 in which he had an altercation with 
Mr. Campbell. 

Now retired and living in Washington, Mr. 
Campbell declined to talk with a reporter 
about his Greek service. 

A knowledgeable Greek said that Stavis 
Milton, an operative who objected to the 
“cozy” relationship between the agency and 
the junta leaders over the last seven years, 
was moved out of Greece and sent to Iran 
and later to the Far East. 

Mr. Milton was described as one of nu- 
merous Greek-Americans recruited by the 
agency in the early days of its operations in 
Greece. Another was said to be Thomas H. 
Karamessines, a 57-year-old New Yorker who 
served in Athens from 1947 to 1948, during 
the Greek struggle against Communist in- 
surgents, then again as station chief from 
1951 to 1953. 

Mr. Karamessines rose to be head of the 
agency’s clandestine services before his re- 
tirement, recently. 

The Central Intelligence Agency also used 
enterprises of Thomas A. Pappas, the 75- 
year-old Greek-American industrialist, as a 
cover for its operations in Greece, according 
to the Greek source. 

A spokesman at the headquarters of the 
agency, in Langley, Va., said he had no gen- 
eral comment on the allegations. He did say, 
however, that C.I.A, agents follow orders ap- 
proved at the highest level in Washington. 


IN MEMORY OF JACKSON B. CHASE 


HON. JOHN Y. McCOLLISTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. McCOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
remember, along with other Members 
of the House of Representatives, one of 
our former colleagues, Jackson B, Chase. 
A Nebraska Congressman from 1955 to 
1957, Mr. Chase exemplified the dedi- 
cated leadership we all strive to achieve 
in public office. 

Although born in Nebraska, he spent 
his early life in California and Illinois. 
He attended the University of Nebraska 
and graduated from the University of 
Michigan Law School in 1913. He began 
practicing law in Chicago, joined the 
Army during World War I, and then re- 
turned to Nebraska. 

Public service started there when he 
became assistant attorney general for 2 
years, 1921-22. Mr. Chase practiced law 
in Omaha from 1923 to 1942, when he 
once again interrupted his career to 
serve as a major in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department during World 
War II. 

He was legal adviser to the Omaha 
Welfare Board in 1930-31 and a member 
of the State legislature in 1933-34. Mr. 
Chase served as chairman of the Ne- 
braska Liquor Control Commission in 
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1945-46. In 1946 he was appointed judge 
of the Fourth Judicial District Court of 
Nebraska, was elected to the post in 
1948 and again in 1952 and served until 
his resignation in 1954 to run for Con- 
gress, He was not a candidate for re- 
nomination in 1956, but did run again 
for the judicial post and held the posi- 
tion until 1960. 

Throughout his career, Mr. Chase 
demonstrated a true concern, not only 
for the function of government, but for 
the people it represents. I know my col- 
leagues join me in honoring the memory 
of this hard-working man, who served 
his State so well. 


LAUDS SBA FOR OPENING DISAS- 
TER ASSISTANCE OFFICES 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr, Speaker, 
during the week of June 24, Pinellas 
County, Fla., most of which comprises 
my congressional district, received more 
than 20 inches of rain. This one week’s 
total exceeded the total rainfall for the 
first 6 months of 1974. As a result, ex- 
tensive flooding was caused throughout 
the county, not only in the flood-prone 
areas, and thousands of persons suffered 
excessive damage to their homes and 
property. 

The State of Florida was rather slow 
in submitting the data required for a 
disaster declaration—removing the air 
of urgency of this situation. As a result, 
the Federal Disaster Assistance Admin- 
istration and the President did not be- 
lieve the damage was sufficient enough to 
warrant a major disaster declaration 
for the area. Both, however, recom- 
mend that the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s disaster relief program should 
be implemented. This would give the 
same assistance to the private property 
owner which would have been available 
had a disaster declaration by the Presi- 
dent been issued. The Small Business 
Administration concurred, and it is now 
accepting applications for relief from 
private property owners in its Tampa 
and Miami field offices. 

Mr. Speaker, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration did not initially plan to 
staff an office in Pinellas County—the 
county which was most severely struck 
by the torrential rains. Having brought 
this fact to the attention of SBA officials, 
I was pleased when they agreed to open 
two temporary disaster assistance offices 
in Pinellas County on Monday morning. 
One will be in St. Petersburg, the other 
in Largo. 

This action by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration reaffirms my belief that it 
willingly and without delay makes itself 
accessible to people in need of emergency 
assistance, and I commend Mr. Kleppe 
and his staff for opening disaster relief 
offices in Pinellas County, so that the 
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Small Business Administration can meet 
its responsibilities to the people in great- 
est need without any unnecessary delay 
or inconvenience to them. 


OMB PUSHES TRADE WITH REDS 


HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, I feel it is 
indeed shameful to relate that the Office 
of Management and Budget has decided 
to end export promotion subsidies dur- 
ing fiscal year 1975. Here we are with 
more trade deficits looming ahead and 
OMB sees fit to reduce our efforts to ex- 
pand trade. And—if this were not bad 
enough, there is going to be an exception 
to this policy. Promotion activities for 
trade with the Communist nations will 
continue. More wheat deals anyone? The 
story from the American Metal Market 
& Metalworking News of July 29, 1974, 
follows: 

OMB Hrrs FED AGENCIES WITH MEMO CUTTING 
TRADE PROMOTION ACTIVITIES 


(By Rick Belous) 


WaSHINGTON.—The White House’ Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) has issued 
an intragovernment memo telling federal 
agencies to end export promotion subsidies 
during fiscal year 1975, it was learned last 
week, 

The OMB memo states that federal export 
promotion activities, except to communist 
countries, must operate “on a full cost re- 
covery basis” during fiscal 1975. 

Industry and government trade experts 
said this order will force the Commerce De- 
partment to reduce, and in many cases elim- 
inate, most of its trade promotion activities. 

Currently the Commerce Department spon- 
sors numerous trade missions and operates 
trade centers in foreign countries. 

According to these sources the OMB order 
will have the net effect on forcing the Com- 
merce Department out of the trade mission 
business, except for communist countries. 

The order will also force the Commerce 
Department to close most of its trade centers, 
except those in communist countries. 

As reported in these columns, OMB seven 
weeks ago started an intense cost-benefit 
analysis of the federal government’s trade 
promotion activities. One industry source, 
who was angered by the OMB move, claimed 
that the White House group had made up its 
mind to “use the knife” before the study 
was even started. A second industry source 
claimed “this cost-benefit analysis was just 
a sham.” 

Also, the OMB wants the Commerce De- 

partment to start billing firms for all trade 
services performed by American embassies. 
Currently United States embassies, as a mat- 
ter of course, provide numerous free services 
and aid American firms doing business over- 
seas. 
OMB spokesmen have confirmed that a 
study is underway, but they have denied any 
firm decision has been made about trade mis- 
sions and trade centers. 

According to government sources, this OMB 
move will save the U.S. Treasury about $30- 
million a year, and the OMB decision is part 
federal budget cost cutting. 

Metalworking and metal firms have in- 
creasingly used federal government trade 
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promotion services. Many foreign trade deals 
have been the direct result of such services. 

As one official put it, “the U.S. Treasury 
gets back more than this $30-million a year 
in added tax revenue created by expanded 
export sales. 

Others point out that many foreign gov- 
ernments pay the entire cost of their trade 
missions. For example, one trade expert 
claimed that English Government “is picking 
up the entire tab for one of their trade 
missions coming there this year.” 

A second trade executive noted that the 
OMB move “will hurt the medium to small 
companies. The giant firms will be able to 
continue trade promotion. But what about 
the small company. Even if it has the $16,000 
to shell out for homework and exploration 
of export sales, they still won't be able to 
get similar services.” 

OMB is also reportedly studying the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and Domestic Interna- 
tional Sales Corporations (DISC). Under the 
latter program, a firm is allowed to defer 
paying taxes on export sales. 

The general thrust of “full cost recovery” 
so far is fait accompli, according to indus- 
try and government executives, but the OMB 
move can still be partially blocked, they in- 
sist. 

Besides subsidies to Communist trade mis- 
sions, the Federal Government may still sub- 
sidize trade promotion services for some “first 
place” deals. This would mean a firm, which 
has never traded in a specific area, could 
receive some subsidies on the first deal. But 
after this, “full cost recovery would be in 
effect. 


THE DEATH OF WAYNE MORSE: A 
LOSS FOR RESPONSIBILITY IN 
POLITICS 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, few pub- 
lic officials manage to retain their in- 
dependence of mind and action in the 
face of intense pressures to compromise 
and conform. Wayne Morse was such a 
man. He personified a spirit of individual 
commitment and social responsibility 
throughout his 30 years of public 
service. He legislated and debated with 
great honesty and with greater vision 
than many of his contemporaries appre- 
ciated. 

During his first term in the Senate, he 
demonstrated that his concern for the 
best interests of the people took priority 
over the constraints of party dogma. As 
a Republican, he aroused the ire of his 
fellow partisans by vigorously support- 
ing President Truman's veto of the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act. Senator Morse could 
not support the Presidential candidate 
and platform of his party in 1952, and 
he had the courage to act on his beliefs, 
returning to the Senate in 1953 as an In- 
dependent and then joining the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1955. 

In addition to his lasting interests in 
civil rights, education, and foreign pol- 
icy, Senator Morse was among the earli- 
est proponents of home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a goal we are only now 
beginning to achieve. But of all the in- 
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dependent positions which he took dur- 
ing his distinguished career, perhaps the 
most courageous was his opposition to 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution in 1964. It 
is particularly tragic that, within 2 
months, we have lost the two Senators, 
Senator Morse and Senator Ernest 
Gruening of Alaska, who correctly antic- 
ipated the tragic consequences of Amer- 
ican intervention in Vietnam. 

Although Wayne More lost his bid for 
reelection to the Senate in 1964, he con- 
tinued his active efforts against the Viet- 
nam war and in support of human rights 
and the protection of the environment. 
It is fitting that this great man died do- 
ing what he loved most—speaking with 
the people of America, and telling them 
the truth. 


TRIBUTE TO WAYNE MORSE 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I mark the passing of 
Wayne Morse, former Senator from 
Oregon, and wish to pay final tribute 
to this truly dedicated and moral man. 

A strong and early critic of the Viet- 
nam war, Morse will be remembered as 
one of the only two Senators who, on 
August 7, 1964, voted against the original 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. It was on this 
day that Morse said: 

I believe that history will record that we 
have made a great mistake in subverting and 
circumventing the Constitution of the 
United States ... by medns of this resolu- 
tion. As I argued earlier today at great 
length, we are in effect giving the Presi- 
dent ... warmaking powers in the absence 
of a declaration of war. I believe that to be 
a historic mistake. 


He was, of course, right. 

It was this, against the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, which contributed to Morse’s 
defeat in 1968, as it also was a factor in 
the defeat of Ernest Gruening, the other 
dissenting Senator. ; 

Morse’s unflinching opposition to mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam from the 
very start, is just one example of his 
strong convictions, which often placed 
him on the side of unpopular causes. In 
the early 1959’s he fought for civil rights 
legislation and was also a strong sup- 
porter of trade unions. 

For 24 years Wayne Morse served in 
the Senate—first as a Republican, then 
as an Independent, and finally as a 
Democrat. He was above all else a man 
of conviction who dealt with each issue 
on its own merit and would not com- 
promise his stand to conform with party 
lines. 

As a young man he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and then went on to 
receive degrees of law from both the 
University of Minnesota and Columbia 
University. He became dean of the 
law school at the University of Oregon 
and subsequently achieved recognition as 
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an outstanding labor arbitrator. His bril- 
liance and dedication was reflected in his 
outstanding work in Congress. 

Defeat in 1968 did not cause Morse 
to give up his political aspirations. In 
fact, he was actively campaigning for a 
seat in the Senate only a few days before 
his death and had recently won the 
Democratic nomination. 

Wayne- Morse’s passing was indeed 
untimely. His fortitude and foresight, 
combined with a patriotism dedicated to 
peace, will be greatly missed. 


1974 SURVEY RESULTS 


HON. RALPH S. REGULA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, this past 
May, I mailed a questionnaire to each 
household in the 16th Congressional Dis- 
trict. A large number have been returned 
to my office. To date, about 25,000 people 
have responded. This is an increase of 
nearly 8,000 respondents over 1973. 

A special effort was made to insure 
that the questions were fair and im- 
partial. The experience and results of 
my 1973 questionnaire made this, in my 
opinion, a better questionnaire. 

Printed below are the results of this 
survey and my comments. 

The first section of the questionnaire 
asked respondents to list three problems 
Congress should act upon this year. 
There were many opinions. The three 
most frequent ‘answers were inflation, 
health care, and impeachment. Each of 
these issues was covered by a separate 
question in the second part of the survey. 

The inflation question was the one 
most frequently answered. The majority 
responding—58.4 percent—wanted less 
Government spending either by reducing 
taxes and spending or by balancing the 
budget. A sizable number—33.1 percent— 
wanted relief from rising prices by means 
of wage and price controls. A tax in- 
crease was the least popular way to deal 
with inflation—only 1.2 percent favored 
a tax hike. As to what course to take, 7.1 
percent were undecided. 

Federal financing of election cam- 
paigns was the second most answered 
question. The same question was asked 
in the 1973 questionnaire. In May, 1973, 
71.4 percent were against federally 
funded elections. This year the number 
favoring Federal financing increased 
from 25.6 to 30.8 percent, while those 
opposed to Federal funding dropped 
from 171.4 to 63.1 percent; 5.9 percent 
were undecided. While there has been 
some change toward Federal financing 
of elections, the strong majority is op- 
posed to the idea. 

The last four questions, health care, 
Watergate and impeachment, off-shore 
drilling, and strip mine reclamation drew 
an approximately equal number of re- 
sponses, 
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Concerning health care, 68.2 percent 
now feel that some form of Government 
health assistance is needed, be it com- 
plete coverage, 24.2 percent; major illness 
coverage, 23.5 percent; or Government 
coverage of low-income persons, 20.5 per- 
cent. The remainder thought business 
should provide health protection, 13.8 
percent, or that no new programs should 
be started, 17.8 percent. More people now 
favor a national system of health insur- 
ance than when I asked a similar ques- 
tion last year. In 1973, 54.6 favored na- 
tional health insurance versus 40.9 
against. 

Opinion about Watergate and im- 
peachment was more evenly distributed 
than any other question. If A and C are 
combined, they show that 38.4 percent 
of those responding want the investiga- 
tions to stop. Many fear that the effects 
of the investigations would be more 
harmful than helpful. 

On the other hand, if B and E are 
combined, they show that 48.4 percent of 
those responding wish to see the in- 
vestigations continue. Of those, 17.4 per- 
cent want the House of Representatives 
to continue its investigation to deter- 
mine if there is enough evidence to sup- 
port articles of impeachment; 31.4 per- 
cent believe the House of Representatives 
should vote articles of impeachment and 
the Senate should conduct a formal trial 
to establish the guilt or innocence of 
President Nixon. 

Finally, 13.0 percent believe Mr. Nixon 
should resign for the good of the country. 
These answers show strong and divided 
feelings about the issue. 

The last two questions concerning en- 
ergy and conservation were approved by 
large majorities. On the continental 
shelf, 71.3 percent want drilling. An 
overwhelming majority desire a Federal 
strip mine law; 80.5 percent want a Fed- 
eral law requiring strip-mined land to 
be reclaimed. 

Because of space limitations, only a 
limited number of questions could be 
asked. Many people, however, took ad- 
vantage of the space for additional com- 
ments. Impeachment, inflation, foreign 
aid, Government spending, aid-to-the- 
aged, requests and comments about my 
job as Congressman were most frequently 
mentioned. I appreciate these helpful 
thoughts. 

I would like to publicly thank all those 
who took time to respond to the ques- 
tionnaire. 

The questionnaire follows: 

1974 Survey RESULTS 

1. Events surrounding the Watergate in- 
cident have caused public concern about 
honesty in government and the activities of 
the Nixon Administration. Which of the fol- 
lowing is closest to your opinion? 

&. President Nixon is innocent—it’s time 
to stop all investigations and get on to other 
things, 22.2 percent. 

b. The House of Representatives should 
continue its investigation to determine if 
there is enough evidence to support Articles 
of Impeachment, 17.4 percent. 

c. President Nixon may be guilty of wrong- 
doing but he has been punished enough. 
Allow him to continue in office, 16.2 percent. 

d. President Nixon has lost his effective- 
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ness and should resign for the good of the 
country, 13.0 percent. 

e. The House of Representatives should 
vote Articles of Impeachment and the Senate 
should conduct a formal trial to establish 
the guilt or innocence of President Nixon, 
31.0 percent. 

2. What action should Congress take to 
curb inflation without recession? 

a. Authorize standby wage and price con- 
trols, 33.1 percent. 

b. Reduce Federal taxes and spending, 31.8 
percent. 

c. Increase Federal taxes, 1.2 percent, 

d. Balance the Federal budget, 26.6 
percent, 

e. Undecided, 7.1 percent. 

3. Congress is working on health care 
legislation this year. Which would you 
prefer? 

a. A government plan covering basic medi- 
cal care for everyone, 24.2 percent. 

b. A government plan covering major ill- 
nesses, 23.5 percent. 

c. Continued reliance on private plans but 
the government would pay for low income 
persons, 20.5 percent. 

d. Require that employers provide health 
insurance, 13.8 percent. 

e. No new programs, 17.8 percent. 

The next three questions were answered 
either by a Yes, No, or Undecided. 

4. Should Federal tax dollars be used to 
finance election campaigns? 

a. Yes, 30.8 percent. 

b. No, 63.1 percent. 

c. Undecided, 5.9 percent. 

5. Would you favor a Federal law requir- 
ing that lands used for coal strip mining be 
reclaimed even if it will raise the average 
electric bill by a small amount? 

a. Yes, 80.5 percent. 

b. No, 14.1 percent. 

c. Undecided, 5.3 percent. 

6. Should the government allow drilling 
for oil on the outer continental shelf (in the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans) ? 

a. Yes, 71.3 percent. 

b. No, 16.6 percent. 

c. Undecided, 12.0 percent. 

The distribution by age group of those 
who responded to the questionnaire is indi- 
cated below. 

a. 18-25 years, 12.7 percent. 

b. 26-34 years, 21.5 percent. 

c. 35-54 years, 35.4 percent. 

d. 55-64 years, 16.8 percent. 

e. 65-over, 13.4 percent. 

Questionnaire results are rounded to the 
nearest tenth. Where the totals do not add 
to 100 percent the difference is due to round- 
ing. 


ANN DULYE CHOSEN PRESIDENT OF 
NEW YORK PRESS ASSOCIATION 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
distinguished constituents, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Dulye of Walden, N.Y., has been 
accorded the honor of being chosen as 
the first woman president in the history 
of the New York Press Association. 

Ann Dulye is vice president of the 
Walden Printing Co., and along with 
her husband, Ray, publishes the award- 
winning Walden Citizen Herald and the 
Stewart Citizen in Newburgh, N.Y. 
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Raymond Dulye served as president of 
the State association in 1963, and to- 
gether they are the first husband-and- 
wife team to hold this office. 

The Dulyes, who have been active in 
their community affairs, have been prom- 
inently active in the affairs of the New 
York State Press Association for many 
years. 

Mrs. Dulye began her newspaper ca- 
reer on the editorial staff of the Middle- 
town Times Herald, in my hometown, 
Middletown, N.Y. In 1952, the Dulyes 
acquired the Walden Citizen Herald, and 
in the years since they have seen this 
fine weekly newspaper grow, under their 
guiding hands, into one of the best in our 
State. 

The presentation of the press associ- 
ation president’s gavel to Mrs. Dulye 
took place at the first truly interna- 
tional press convention, which was held 
last week in Toronto, Canada. This con- 
clave brought together representatives 
from the New York Press Association, 
the National Newspaper Association of 
the United States, and the Canadian 
Community Newspaper Association. 

Since this is the first time this honor 
has been accorded a woman, I wanted 
to share this honor with my colleagues. 


THADDEUS DULSKI RETIRES 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2. 1974 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, Congressman THADDEUS DULSKI 
has announced that he will retire from 
the House of Representatives at the end 
of this session. Though a significantly 
large number of Members have already 
announced their intention to retire at the 
end of this Congress, Mr. Dutsx1 will be 
among those most sorely missed. 

As Representative from New York's 
37th Congressional District, Congress- 
man DuLsKI brought an inspiring sense 
of decency and diligence to his work in 
the Congress. Furthermore, as chairman 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, he consistently displayed 
compassion, perseverance, and a great 
deal of legislative skill in dealing with the 
matters that came before his committee. 

In addition, as a Member of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I had the 
privilege of working on this committee 
with Congressman DuLsKI. Again, his 
performance has been characterized by 
dedication and a willingness to work to 
do whatever is necessary to make life 
better for our veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to extend my best wishes to 
Congressman Dutski on the occasion of 
his retirement, and to thank him not 
only for the many contributions he made 
to the people of his district, but for the 
ee he made to America as 
well. 
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LET’S HOLD HANDS FOR 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON. GEORGE M. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, ‘‘Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful,” asks Elizabeth Cleland 
in the July 14 issue of the Washington 
Star-News, “if on the Fourth of July, 
1976, we held hands from coast to coast?” 

She goes on: 

Wouldn't it be wonderful if we could do 
something to reassure ourselves and each 
other and the rest of the world that this is 
a great country and that we love it very 
much. 


It would, indeed, and that is just what 
my constituent, Mrs. Marietta B. Lazzo 
of Park Forest, Ill., had in mind when she 
suggested that Americans celebrate the 
200th anniversary of our Nation’s birth 
by joining hands to form a human chain 
from coast to coast. I put Mrs. Lazzo’s 
letter in the Record on July 22, and have 
sent her idea to Administrator John W. 
Warner of the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Administration for his consid- 
eration. 

In the following article Miss Cleland 
supports Mrs. Lazzo’s proposal and tells 
how she came to have the same thought: 
[From the Washington Star-News, July 24, 

1974] 
Ler’s Hotp Hanps—From SEA TO SHINING 
SEA 


(By Elizabeth Cleland) 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful if, on the Fourth 
of July, 1976, we held hands from coast to 
coast? 

Wouldn't it be wonderful if we could do 
something to reassure ourselves and each 
other and the rest of the world that this is 
a great country and that we love it very, very 
much? 

Wouldn't it be wonderful? 

And why couldn't we do it? There are roads 
across every inch of the three-thousand-odd 
miles. And there are enough of us. 

This delirious scheme came to me while 
watching a political telethon on television. 
We were being treated to bits and pieces of 
patriotic speech and song when the program 
was interrupted with the shocking news of 
the shooting in Atlanta of Martin Luther 
King’s mother. Poor Atlanta, I thought I wish 
I could hold their hand. (I have visited At- 
lanta only once, but I have a feeling for it. 
I'm rather soft about American cities, to tell 
the truth. I'm forever holding up soft-drink 
bottles and sending greetings to the city 
named on the bottom. “Hello, all you folks 
in Akron, Ohio,” I say, or “How's it going, 
Nashville?” : 

And from there it was an easy leap. Let’s 
hold hands from “California to the New York 
island.” Let's hold hands because we care 
about each other and because we've been 
through a lot lately. And, I, for one, want 
to do something special on our 200th anniver- 
sary—something more than a picnic or fire- 
works or watching a televised speech, I want 
to put myself on the line. 

Is it possible? Anything is possible, is my 
attitude. We had men playing golf on the 
moon a couple of years ago. We can do it. 

I mulled this idea around for a few days 
and then threw it out. I didn’t throw it very 
far at first, just to the next room, where 
Friend Husband was playing cards. He stared 
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at me for a long minute and then whispered 
one word, “Tremendous.” 

The next day I threw it a little further. 
I presented it with a bit of a build-up at a 
largish lunch of colleagues. I feared hoots 
and jeers from this sophisticated, news- 
hardened group, and instead I got cheers 
and yes, tears. (These from a particularly de- 
lightful co-worker, young and cute and 
bright as two buttons. She dabbed at her 
eyes, smearing her eye-liner, and said in her 
impeccable Upper Case British accent, “And 
it’s not even my country.”) 

One more test. A triple-birthday party in 
my home town of Falls Church brought to- 
gether a good-sized crowd of people who 
care for each other and who care for the 
country. We all feel beaten up by the events 
of the past year, beaten up and beaten down 
at the same time. Hurrah, hurrah, they 
said, let's do it. Vince, one of the celebrants, 
started to sing “America I Love You And 
There’s a Hundred Million Others Like Me.” 

As is my wont, and a wretched wont it is, 
I kept on talking about it. At least three 
people said “Write it and get it in print 
before the hucksters grab it. I feel that it is 
very important that this idea remain 
strictly out of the hands of any one group. 
Somebody has to sponsor it, I suppose, but 
I wanted the idea to be put forth as a non- 
political, non-commercial, non-anything- 
but-people idea. 

But still I talked about it, I made figures. 
How many miles? How many feet in a mile? 
How many feet from coast to coast. How 
many people? I made figures and I talked 
and I talked and I figured, and guess what 
happened? 

I sat down at my typewriter on Tuesday, 
July 28, with a “now or never” determinas- 
tion and the phone rang. It was a neigh- 
bor, one of the many who had heard my 
idea. “Get a copy of the Congressional Rec- 
ord for yesterday—Monday—and turn to 
page 24493.” 

And there it was. Mrs. Marietta R. Lazzo 
of Park Forest, I1., wrote her Congressman, 
Rep. George M. O'Brien. She said: “Wouldn't 
it be wonderful if enough people wanted to, 
and would, on July 4, 1976, join hands along 
some of our nation’s highways to make one 
great human, handclasped chain from shore 
to shore across our country?” 

I not only couldn't have said it better 
myself—I didn’t. Mrs. Lazzo had the idea 
last winter, she said, she went on in her 
letter with all the feet and miles and people 
figures that I had. Clearly, we are two minds 
with but a single thought. ..andI bet there 
are “a hundred million others” like us. 

If you are one of them, and would like to 
see the figures, or add to this scheme, write 
me here. I'll tell Marietta. We're holding 
hands already. 


SAMSO’S 20TH ANNIVERSARY 
NOTED BY SPECIAL EDITION OF 
SOUTH BAY DAILY BREEZE 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the South Bay 
Daily Breeze, an outstanding newspaper 
in my congressional district, recently 
published a special edition commemo- 
rating the 20th anniversary of the Space 
and Missile Systems Organization of the 
U.S. Air Force. 

This very impressive special edition 
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traces the history, development, and 
leadership of SAMSO since its establish- 
ment in 1954. 

I would like to commend SAMSO for 
its fine contributions in the fields of both 
peacetime technology and military 
strategy and also the Daily Breeze whose 
excellent reporting is exemplified by this 
most interesting publication. A copy of 
the special edition is being delivered to 
the offices of each of my colleagues. 


THE REAL ISSUE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
realize that all. of us serving in this House 
have more material to read than is hu- 
manly possible to digest, especially with 
all of the material from the House Judi- 
ciary Committee’s impeachment hear- 
ings added to our normal reading pile. 
In spite of that, I am placing in the 
Record an editorial from the July 29, 
1974, edition of the Peoria Journal Star 
entitled “The Real Issue,” and I urge all 
of my colleagues to include this editorial 
in their homework as they prepare them- 
selves for the upcoming debate in the 
House. 

I place the editorial in the Recorp at 
this point: 
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When the impeachment process in the 
House began, the Republican members of 
thə committee were often more aggressive 
than the Democrats. 

They expected the evidence to be damning, 
apparently, and they were eager to disasso- 
ciate themselves from the Republican Presi- 
dent and prove themselves thus pure of heart. 
Their need was greater than that of Demo- 
crats. 

The Democrats, themselves, except for the 
wilder characters like Drinan, were very cau- 
tious then. They apparently figured that 
they had him anyway, and as the known op- 
position, they didn’t want too look over- 
eager and thus unfair. 

Such were the reactions when about all 
they really knew was what they'd been read- 
ing in the papers and from listening to 
Walter Cronkite—before they had seen the 
actual evidence, raw, for what it really was. 

When that actual evidence was collected 
and studied instead of the piecemeal “leaks” 
fed the rest of us dressed up in its reportorial 
interpretations, the role of the party mem- 
bers turned upside down. 

The Republicans got cautious, by and large, 
and the Democrats began to hammer away 
with every possible device. How come? 

Well, apparently, the original asumptions 
didn’t hold up very well. The Republicans 
discovered the evidence was not as damning 
as they thought from their former press ex- 
posure, and the Democrats discovered they 
really didn’t “have him” after all. 

The hard evidence simply isn’t there that 
actually links the President as a participant 
in illegal acts. You have to juggle it around 
in a pretty complicated manner to weave him 
into something in some way connected to 
some illegal act. What evidence does exist 
offers clues, only, that have to be interpreted 
and manipulated and which can be inter- 
preted, therefore, in different ways. 

The Democrats, almost to a man, now, 
choose to manipulate and interpret such to 
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the maximum disadvantage of the Republi- 
can President—not altogether unnaturally. 

Some Republicans, who for their own po- 
litical reasons once reacted in much the same 
way, now look at the full findings and shake 
their heads, recognizing that it is Just as easy 
to make an innocent interpretation of what 
these things really meant in context. 

What it comes down to is that the real 
issue, in the absence of the hard expected 
evidence, is whether there is to be any signif- 
icant defference in the standards we apply 
in a national election and in those they ap- 
ply to an impeachment vote in the House of 
Representatives. 

We mean that literally. 

In an election, there is no doubt that we 
feel free to guess, to manipulate shadowy 
evidence, to interpret and to reach conclu- 
sions and thus decide who we disqualify on 
grounds of suspicion. 

That’s as it must be. 

But if impeachment is to play a role in 
presidential selection between elections, is it 
to operate on that same basis? If so, fine and 
dandy. Impeach him! 

But if impeachment is to be significantly 
different than the election process, and the 
sovereignty of the people as expressed in their 
national election of a President a shade more 
potent than a vote in the Congress, it would 
require different standards for impeach- 
ment—standards such as are applied in a 
judicial process not in an election process. 

And the judicial process simply does not 
accept these forward leaps in the interpreta- 
tion of evidence with conclusions treated the 
same as facts. The evidence has to be there 
and it has to take you all the way home. 
You can’t move mentally from the actual evi- 
dence forward to a conclusion of guilt two 
steps beyond the physical proof! 

So which way shall we do it? 

Shall we have a serious trial that incorpo- 
rates the highest principles and practices of 
American justice? Shall we have a serious 
trial that meets the demands of any normal 
trial procedure? Or shall we have a “special” 
trial with extra latitudes for political deci- 
sion? And give Congress the right to remove 
presidents by merely voting on the basis of 
the kind of charges and counter-charges that 
are so often used in an election campaign? 

The House can decide that they are the 
people, that real sovereignty rests with them 
as the “people's representatives” to a degree 
superior to the sovereignty of the people, 
themselves, voting in national presidential 
elections. They can make themselves a sub- 
stitute for direct sovereignty. 

Should they? 

The answer may be a more fateful decision 
than the Watergate furore, itself. And on it 
hangs the impeachment. 

C. L. Dancer. 


ALABAMA STUDENT PRACTICE RULE 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 2 the Alabama Supreme 
Court adopted a student practice rule 
for Alabama. Under this rule, qualified 
law students will be able for the first 
time to actually participate in court 
proceedings and perform many func- 
tions previously restricted to members 
of the Alabama State Bar Association. 

This rule will perform two vital func- 
tions. It will encourage law schools to 
provide senior law students with practi- 
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cal training during the period of their 
formal legal education. It will also open 
up a new source of legal assistance for 
people who can not afford to engage an 
attorney. 

The law students will be working un- 
der the direct supervision of a licensed 
attorney who will assume personal pro- 
fessional responsibility for the student's 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the Supreme 
Court of Alabama, which approved the 
rule in a unanimous 9 to 0 decision, for 
its action. The leadership which the 
Cumberland School of Law faculty and 
students exercised in an effort which 
was pursued for over 4 years is also to be 
noted. The University of Alabama Law 
School and the Alabama State Bar 
should also be commended for their 
support. 

I trust the law schools in Alabama will 
fully utilize this new opportunity. I am 
convinced that the student practice rule 
will result in better qualified young law- 
yers in Alabama. 


TAX EXEMPTION ON INTEREST 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on May 16 
I introduced H.R. 14859, which would 
allow a tax exemption on interest—up to 
$400 for an individual and $800 for a 
couple filing jointly—on deposits in sav- 
ings institutions. This legislation is de- 
signed both to provide a tax break for 
the small depositor and to encourage 
savings in order to stimulate mortgage 
capital. Thus, this measure would help 
the average American hard hit by in- 
flation, the banks, and the building in- 
dustry. 

The Savings Association League of 
New York State, whose president is Mr. 
Paul A. Schosberg, has launched a drive 
to gather signatures on a petition in sup- 
port of H.R. 14859, and I am pleased to 
report that the number has now topped 
200,000 names. I am, indeed, grateful for 
the support of the Savings Association 
League and the hundreds of thousands of 
people who have endorsed this legisla- 
tion. 

I have written to Chairman WILBUR 
Mitts urging that the Ways and Means 
Committee seriously consider the need 
for this legislation and include it in their 
comprehensive tax reform proposal. The 
bill has been cosponsored by 25 Mem- 
bers and I hope to gather additional sup- 
port in the future. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
a letter I have received from Mr. Schos- 
berg regarding the petition drive and Mr. 
Herbert Stein’s recent comment that the 
administration would like to see an in- 
crease in savings by the public. In view 
of this statement, I will look forward to 
the administration’s support for H.R, 
14859 as well. 

Mr. Schosberg’s letter and a list of 
those Members who have cosponsored 
H.R. 14859 follow: 
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SAVINGS Association LEAGUE 
or New York STATE, 
Scarsdale, N.Y., July 31, 1974. 
Hon. LESTER L. WOLFF, 
House of Representatives, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Les: I’m pleased to report that as 
of this morning the number of signatures 
on our petitions in support of H.R. 14859 
topped 200,000. I fully expect we will exceed 
our goal of 250,000 by the end of the week 
and with the savings banks commencing 
thelr own petition drive within the next 
few days, the momentum will continue to 
build. 

I know you share our hope that this peti- 
tion drive will be a major factor in develop- 
ing even greater support for your bill within 
the New York Congressional delegation and 
throughout the House of Representatives in 
general. 

In this connection, I want to call to your 
attention a comment made by Herbert 
Stein, Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisors, at yesterday’s joint Economic Com- 
mittee hearing. Mr. Stein was reported in 
today’s New York Times as saying that the 
administration would like to see an increase 
in savings by the public. This might be the 
first hard indicator that the administration 
might support legislation such as H.R. 14859. 

Warmest regards, 

Sincerely, 

PAUL A. ScHOSBERG. 
Cosponsors oF H.R. 14859 

Wolff. 
. Addabbo. 

Badillo. 

Brinkley of Ga. 
Chisholm. 
Mrs. Collins of Ill. 
Mr, Collins of Texas. 
. Conte of Mass. 
. Derwinski of Ill. 

. Edwards of Calif. 

. Kemp. 

. Lehman of Fla. 

. Luken of Ohio. 

. Murtha of Pa. 

. Podell. 

. Roe of N.J. 

- Won Pat. 

. Yatron of Pa. 

. Lent. 

. Stokes of Ohio. 

. Harrington of Mass. 

. Roncallo of N.Y. 

. Brasco. 

. Abzug. 


OPIS op op 


THE RETURN OF DEMOCRACY TO 
GREECE 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
heartened by reports of a return to 
civilian rule and democracy in Greece. 
The fall of the military junta of General 
Phaedron Gizikis and the creation of 
the transitional government of former 
premier Constantine Caramanlis give 
hope that democratic rights can once 
again be established in the birthplace of 
democracy. 

Since I have come to Congress, I have 
repeatedly spoken out against the sup- 
pression of human rights by the junta 
in Greece, and against the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s close link with the oppressive 
militaristic government, However, I am 
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now encouraged by this dramatic turn 
of events—by the indications of a coali- 
tion cabinet, creating the broadest based 
government in modern Greek history; 
by the Government’s release of all polit- 
ical prisoners held by the Greek mili- 
tary junta; by the reported closing down 
of the camp for political prisoners on 
the Aegean island of Yaros; by the re- 
instatement of the Constitution of 1952; 
and by the decision to grant amnesty for 
all political crimes since the 1967 coup 
and the restoration of citizenship to all 
Greeks deprived of their nationality 
since then. 

If; indeed, these reports hold true, 
and elections are held to determine the 
succeeding government, we may once 
again see freedom and democracy re- 
turn to Greece. 


LETTER TO SOVIET AMBASSADOR 
ANATOLY F. DOBRYNIN, JULY 29, 
1974 


HON. ROBERT P. HANRAHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. HANRAHAN, Mr. Speaker, today 
I introduced another concurrent reso- 
lution on behalf of the Lithuanian sea- 
man, Simas Kudirka. I am very con- 
cerned about the well-being of this Lith- 
uanian. I have also written a letter to 
the Soviet Ambassador, Anatoly Dobry- 
nin, which has been signed by several 


Members of Congress. I wish to insert 
this letter for the benefit of my col- 
leagues: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 29, 1974. 
His Excellency ANATOLY F. DOBRYNIN, 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: Our purpose in 
writing to you is to request the immediate 
release from prison of the Lithuanian-Amer- 
ican seaman, Simas Kudirka, As you will re- 
member, Simas Kudirka was a crew member 
of the Soviet trawler fleet which was oper- 
ating off the New England coast of the 
United States in 1970. 

On November 23, 1970, Kudirka climbed 
aboard the U.S. Coast Guard cutter, Vigilant, 
which was tied up to a vessel of the Soviet 
trawler fieet. He attempted to obtain polit- 
ical asylum in the United States. However, 
crew members of the Soviet ship were later 
allowed to board the Vigilant, where they 
seized Kudirka and forcibly removed him to 
the Soviet ship. It was later learned that 
Kudirka was sentenced to a term in Soviet 
prison. 

As a result of the tremendous protest 
which arose in this country, and as a result 
of recent information brought to the atten- 
tion of the United States government, Simas 
Kudirka has now been declared to be an 
American citizen, and has been registered as 
such in our Embassy in Moscow. 

The mother of Simas Kudirka, who was 

born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1906, has 
also been registered as a United States citi- 
zen, and has been issued an American pass- 
port. 
At the present time, when our govern- 
ments are cooperating to bring peace and 
understanding to our troubled world, it 
would be my hope that you would use your 
influence to inform your government of the 
views of the Members of Congress who have 
signed their name to this letter. 
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We petition the Soviet Government to 
grant exit visas to Simas Kudirka, his 
mother, Mrs. Marija Kudirka Sulskiene, and 
Kudirka's wife and two children. The mother 
and son are United States citizens, and cer- 
tainly his immediate family would have a 
right to United States citizenship through 
the father and husband. Your government’s 
assistance in this noble quest by demonstra- 
ing basic human compassion for Simas Ku- 
dirka, and his family would be taken as 8 
gesture of good will. 

I look forward to hearing from you soon 
on this important matter. Thank you again 
for your consideration. 

With warmest regards, 

Robert P. Hanrahan, John W. Wydler, 
J. Hastings, George E. Brown, Jr., Al- 
phonzo Bell, Robert H. Michel, John 
D. Dingell, G. William Whitehurst, 
Ella Grasso, Thomas Ludlow Ashely. 

Robert N. Steele, Parren J. Mitchell, 
Robert J. Lagomarsino, Joshua Eil- 
berg, Edward Derwinski, Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr., John J. Rhodes, Victor N. 
Veysey, Samuel Stratton, Edward P. 
Boland. 

Peter Rodino, Jack F. Kemp, Morgan F. 
Murphy, David C. Treen, Lou Frey, Jr. 
Howard W. Robison, R. Lawrence 
Coughlin, Frank Annunzio, Bill 
Archer, Gerry Studds, Samuel H. 
Young, Harold R. Collier, George M. 
O'Brien, Edward Madigan, John C. 
Kluczynski, Frank Horton. 

Michael Harrington, John Buchanan, 
Edward I. Koch, James J. Delaney, 
J. Herbert Burke, William F. Walsh, 
Angelo D. Roncallo, John Dellenback, 
Mario Biaggi, Joe Moakley, Ronald A. 
Sarasin, Lamar Baker, Lester L. 
Wolff, Dominick V. Daniels, Robert J. 
Huber. 


INDEXING 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
considerable discussion underway about 
the proposals for “indexing” as a method 
of living with inflation. The “indexing” 
concept has been promoted by econo- 
mist Milton Friedman and his followers; 
consequently, it has received consider- 
able attention from leading political 
conservatives. However, Mr. Speaker, I 
think that there are many pitfalls to 
this proposal. For example, Brazil—who 
adopted indexing. some years ago—has 
suddenly had a serious surge of infia- 
tion this year. Actually, “indexing” is 
simply a method of treating the symp- 
toms rather than the disease itself. I 
have run across two very good state- 
ments on “indexing” that I fully recom- 
mend to my colleagues in the Congress. 
The first is a commentary by economist 
Hans Sennholz; the second statement is 
from the July 29 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal: 

The material follows: 

INDEXING: A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD MYTH 
(By Hans F. Sennholz) 

For more than one hundred years indus- 
trialists and economists from all over the 
world came to the United States in order 
to learn the secrets of American productivity 
and wealth. Thousands of foreign students 
attended our universities to observe the 
United States and study the principles of 
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economics that guided our economic lives. 
But all this is about to change if Professor 
Milton Friedman and his followers have their 
way. Our better economics students may soon 
attend the universities of Port Alegre and 
Rio Grande do Sul in order to study the art 
of “indexation.” After all, Brazil has an “in- 
dexed economy" where every aspect of eco- 
nomic life is subject to some sort of adjust- 
ment mechanism for inflation. 

The Brazilians have a long history of gal- 
loping inflation and have learned to live 
with rising prices as almost a way of life. But 
in 1964, a new military government imposed 
a system of “monetary correction,” known as 
“indexing,” in which wages, rents, interest 
rates, and many other payments and prices 
are adjusted frequently to offset the harmful 
effects of price increases. The ecomonic mot- 
to of the junta: “We no longer fight infia- 
tion—we live with it.” 

In reality, “indexation” is another version 
of the old myth that you can eat the cake 
and have it too. If a government resorts to 
inflation, that is, creates money in order to 
cover its budget deficits or expands credit in 
order to stimulate business, then no power on 
earth, no gimmick, device, trick, or even 
indexation can prevent the economic conse- 
quences. If by way of inflation government 
spends $10 billion in real goods, capital or 
labor, someone somewhere must forego $10 
billion in real resources. It is a fundamental 
principle of inflation, that there must be 
victims. Indexation may shift the victimiza- 
tion; it cannot prevent it. 

In Brazil the indexation shifted the eco- 
nomic burden of the budgetary deficits to the 
working people. Wages are indexed to an 
unrealistically low “expected” inflation rate, 
which resulted in a significant drop of labor's 
share of income. According to Paulo Singer 
of the independent Brazilian Research Cen- 
ter in São Paulo, the country’s military rulers 
managed to reduce the real wages of unskilled 
workers by 30 per cent during the 1970's. Now, 
any economic policy that reduces the costs of 
labor and thereby transfers real income from 
wage earners to businessmen tends to create 
capital and thereby sets the stage for eco- 
nomic expansion. The Brazilian boom which 
so many American Economists now admire 
was built on this shift of government burden 
and flow of real income. 

It should be obvious that this route to 
economic expansion is not open to the United 
States. American labor, through its spokes- 
men and Congressional representatives, is 
calling the shots. While protest is virtually 
impossible in Brazil because labor unions are 
weak and the press is censored, organized 
labor in the U.S. would play a crucial role in 
any indexation. In fact, their political muscle 
could dictate an index that raises labor's 
share of income and depresses business re- 
turns. At this very moment labor is resisting 
& minor revision of the Consumer Price Index, 
and Social Security pensioners are calling for 
& special index for the cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. This is why any attempt at indexation 
would generate bitter quarrels between in- 
terest groups over the appropriateness of an 
index. 

Indexing wages, rents, interest rates, and 
prices means government control over wages, 
rents, interest rates, and prices. Of course, 
these controls designed to preserve yester- 
day's conditions may range from “voluntary” 
guide lines to mandatory restraints, Surely, 
there must be some penalty for those who do 
not comply. 

But how about the labor unions who will 
try to stay ahead of the game? If George 
Meany and other labor leaders should ignore 
the index, what will be the reaction. of the 
Federal Index Council? We probably know its 
reaction to rising prices and soaring profits 
no matter what the economie causes should 
be. But to bind organized labor to the index 
necessitates a Brazilian type uf government, 

This indexation of our economic lives dif- 
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fers fundamentally from that proposed by 
Senator James Buckley of New York. In a 
bill recently introduced the Senator suggests 
that both the federal tax system and gov- 
ernment borrowing be indexed. The measure 
would tie personal income tax rates, exemp- 
tions, capital gains, depreciation deductions, 
and interest rates on government bonds to 
the Consumer Price Index. He argues that 
such indexation would take the profit away 
from the federal government, and would 
index the government, rather than the gov- 
ernment indexing the people. 

Most economists are aware that inflation 
produces inequities in taxation. It lifts us to 
higher income tax brackets although our pur- 
chasing power may remain the same or even 
fall. Investors are taxed on fictitious profits 
that merely reflect declines in the dollar’s 
purchasing power. And business is forced to 
overstate its earnings as it can depreciate 
plant and equipment costs only on the basis 
of original rather than replacement cost. 
In each case the federal government reaps 
many billions of dollars of windfall taxes 
that were not imposed by the Congress. In 
addition, the federal government as the coun- 
try’s largest debtor reaps huge gains from 
the depreciation of its debt. At a 10 per cent 
rate of inflation, 10 per cent of its $470 bil- 
lion debt, or some $47 billion, are repudiated 
each year. 

The Buckley bill would deny government 
this huge profit from inflation, which is most 
laudable indeed. But would it really reduce 
government spending and the incentive for 
government to inflate in order to finance new 
spending programs? Would his colleagues in 
the Senate be resigned to spending less just 
because government revenues are reduced 
by the inflationary take? The Senator seems 
to cling to the old-fashioned notion that 
government spending is related to income. In 
reality, spending and income are rather in- 
dependent magnitudes. Spending is deter- 
mined by the “social needs” as envisaged by 
his colleagues in the House and Senate. In- 
come, or the lack of it, tends to determined 
the size of the budget deficits, to which the 
huge deficits of the Nixon Administration 
clearly attest. Any reduction in federal 
revenue, either by tax reform or some in- 
dexation device, would probably boost the 
deficit and thereby fuel the inflation. “Nice 
try, Senator Buckley, but any political 
machination without the ideological sup- 
port of the American people for an open re- 
duction of the government role in our lives 
is bound to be disappointing.” 

We must expect the debate over indexation 
to heat up in the coming years as inflation 
continues to erode the economic substance 
of the middle class. To millions of Ameri- 
cans indexation is another straw to which 
they may cling. To bureaucrats and politi- 
cians the prospect for new powers and con- 
trols is tantalizing. X 


INDEXING “CURE” FOR INFLATION ANALYZED 
(By-Lindley H. Clark, Jr.) 

“Several years ago .. . Chicago economist 
[Milton Friedman] began talking of some- 
thing called indexing and hardly anyone lis- 
tened. Now many people are listening, al- 
though the idea still has a long way to go 
before it achieves anything like broad ac- 
ceptance. 

“Indexing already exists in the U.S. in a 
haphazard way. The best-known form is the 
cost-of-living escalator clause that is show- 
ing up in more labor contracts. Under such 
a clause a rise in the cost-of-living index au- 
tomatically gives workers a wage increase. 

“The federal government now adjusts So- 
cial Security benefits and some employe 
wages to reflect the rising cost of living. 
Even without labor contracts, some private 
employers adjust pay to meet rising prices. 

“In the credit markets, too, interest rates 
represent a crude form of indexing . .. 
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“. .. this and more, much more, was de- 
bated earlier this month at the American 
Enterprise Institute in Washington. Speak- 
ing for indexing were Prof. Friedman and 
Prof. Robert J. Gordon of Northwestern. Their 
opponents were William Fellner, a member 
of the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and Charls E. Walker, former Deputy 
Treasury Secretary who now is a private 
economic consultant. 

“One aspect of indexing that obviously 
attracts Prof. Friedman is the impact on 
federal finances. The tax system—indlvidual 
exemptions, the standard deduction, rate 
tables—would be changed to reflect rising 
prices. Capital gains would be exempted if 
they refiect only inflation. Corporate depre- 
ciation allowances would also change in line 
with rising prices, 

“A much more simple change would be to 
require the Treasury to issue purchasing 
power securities, on which interest rateg 
would rise in line with inflation. Prof. Fried- 
man would exclude short-term Treasury 
notes, which are close to cash. (Prof. Gordon 
suggested that we might want to consider 
indexing cash, too, but the notion seemed to 
appeal to no one.) 

“The arguments in favor of the idea are 
strong, and some of them appeal even to Mr. 
Fellner, who was supposed to be in opposi- 
tion, If the tax system were indexed, the gov- 
ernment could no longer count on an in- 
creased inflow of revenue as inflation pushed 
taxpayers into higher brackets. Government, 
if it wanted more money for more spending, 
would simply have to bite the bullet and 
raise tax rates. 

“The strongest overall argument for the 
idea, though, is simple fairness. Why should 
the public suffer for the inflation inflicted 
on them by the government’s monetary and 
fiscal policies? (Prof. Friedman stresses that 
indexing is not an inflation cure, only a pain- 
killer.) 

“. .. there are reasons to wonder whether 
broad indexing is the right approach. As Prof. 
Fellner points out, indexing can make the 
first flare-up of inflation worse. Wages will 
rise and government will almost certainly ac- 
commodate the rise by speeding the growth 
of the money supply. 

“There is a danger, too, that an ind 
system would lessen the governmental will to 
end the inflation.” 


GILMAN RECALLS WARSAW 
UPRISING 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, August 1, 
1974, marked the 30th anniversary of the 
Warsaw uprising. I welcome this oppor- 
tunity of recalling the heroic deeds of 
that historic day when the citizens of 
Warsaw, desiring the freedom which is 
a basic right to mankind, rose up against 
their German oppressors who had occu- 
pied the Polish city for a period of 5 
years. . 

The spirit of those brave Poles who 
were willing to make the supreme sacri- 
fice of their lives for their freedom is 
an inspiration to us today and reminds 
our free Nation that there still remain, 
throughout the world, individuals who 
suffer from oppression and terrorism 
alien to our own dedication to the prin- 
ciples of freedom. 

The descendents of those courageous 
Polish patriots can be justly proud of 
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the impressive actions of their ancestors. 
August 1, 1944, is a proud day to recall 
with an important lesson for all man- 
kind—that the principles of freedom 
and justice will in the end prevail over 
the forces of tyranny and aggression. 

On this day, I invite my colleagues to 
join with me in honoring the remem- 
brance of the Warsaw uprising as a sym- 
bol of the fight for freedom which con- 
tinues from generation to generation 
throughout the world. 


MANY HELPED IN SUCCESSFUL 
TELEVISED JUDICIARY COMMIT- 
TEE MEETINGS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the great 
public interest in the recent televised 
meetings of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee—a first in congressional history— 
drew huge crowds and representatives 
of the media from throughout the world 
to view this most dramatic and challeng- 
ing action. 

Mr. Speaker, sufficient laurels have 
been heaped upon the members of our 
committee, all of whom performed their 
jobs with dignity. However, there are 
many others who contributed to make 
these public meetings successful and ef- 
fective vehicles for communicating the 
committee’s deliberative proceedings. 

Mr. Speaker, the unsung heroes and 
heroines of this final phase of the House 
Judiciary Committee’s impeachment in- 
quiry were our capable Sergeant at 
Arms Ken Harding and the various staff 
personnel who manned room 2141 in the 
Rayburn Building, particularly during 
the recent televised debates. 

Mr. Speaker, first, of course, are the 
impeachment inquiry staff members— 
ably headed by Chief Counsel John Doar, 
Chief Minority Counsel Sam Garrison, 
and Associate Committee Counsel Albert 
E. Jenner, Jr. Those who served with 
them, including both majority and mi- 
nority counsel—are entitled to equal 
praise. Of equal importance were the 
committee’s own Chief Counsel Jerome 
Zeifman, and Chief Minority Counsel 
Franklin G. Polk, who with their as- 
sistants backed up the chairman and 
all the members of the committee 
throughout this prolonged period. 

Mr. Speaker, the media contacts and 
facilities were responsibly handled under 
the direction of our radio and TV di- 
rector Mike Michaelson, and assisted by 
Tina Tate and Larry May. The writing 
press was served ably by our Press Gal- 
lery Superintendent Ben West and his 
assistant Jerry Gallegos. David Holmes, 
superintendent of the periodical gallery, 
provided other support to the media in- 
terests. The limited seating for members 
of the press and the restricted guest ac- 
commodations were allocated equitably 
and smoothly by Helen Starr. The ma- 
jority staff facilities were under the 
capable supervision of Theresa Gallo. 
The minority staff room served the de- 
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mands and needs of the Republican 
members and their staffs with the as- 
sistance of Nancy Parke. 

Mr. Speaker, with the large number of 
media representatives and public visi- 
tors, throughout the meetings the Capitol 
Police under Captain Price maintained 
tight security and good order. 

Mr. Speaker, Louis Vance handled the 
public address system as the skilled 
technician that he is—with the result 
that the more bombastic remarks were 
modulated and the quiet voices were ade- 
quately amplified so that every word of 
the weeklong meetings was capable of 
being heard. 

Mr. Speaker, while many hearings of 
Senate committees and some House 
committee hearings have been tele- 
vised in the past, this was our first ex- 
perience with televised committee meet- 
ings. From the remarks that I have 
heard from our colleagues we can all 
feel proud of this example of a House 
committee at work. Assuming to speak on 
behalf of the committee, I am confident 
that I voice the appreciation of all com- 
mittee members—for the supporting and 
sustaining roles which all of those whom 
I have mentioned and many others pro- 
vided during these trying and historic 
days. 


CONCERN EXPRESSED FOR CER- 
TAIN ENDANGERED SPECIES UN- 
LESS NEW RIVER IS SAVED 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
leagues are aware, there is strong oppo- 
sition to the proposed Blue Ridge power 
project in Virginia and North Carolina. 
One reason that many oppose this proj- 
ect is the significant adverse environ- 
mental effects which will result from this 
needless impoundment of the New River. 

At my request, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of Interior 
studied the effects of the proposed Blue 
Ridge project on the unique fauna of 
the area. At this time I would like to 
share with my colleagues their disturbing 
report on the destruction of certain en- 
dangered species which will result if the 
New River is not saved. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Congressman WILMER D. MIZELL, 
Cannon Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MIZELL: This is in reply to a tele- 
phone request requesting names of fish, mol- 
luscs or crustaceans in the New River in 
North Carolina, Virginia, or West Virginia 
that are considered candidates for the official 
list of endangered species. In particular, you 
inquired aout the status of the New River 
snail. You wished to know which species 
would benefit if the New River was included 
in the National Wild and Scenic River Sys- 
tem. Finally, you asked us to review the final 
environmental impact statement, June 1973, 
of the Modified Blue Ridge Project Number 
2317, North Carolina and Virginia. 

The following five fish, one snail, three 
crustaceans, and two pearly mussels are 
found in or near the area you outlined and 
are considered candidates for the official list 
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of endangered species, or in the case of two 
of the crustaceans, are considered candidates 
for the official list of threatened species likely 
to become endangered: 

The Kanawha minnow, Phenacobius tere- 
tulus, a large stream fish; the flat-head chub, 
Nocomis platyrhynchus; the New River 
shiner, Notropis scabriceps; the Kanawha 
darter, Etheostoma kanawhae; and probably 
the fine-scale saddled darter, Etheostoma 
osburni, These species are restricted to the 
New River system in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and possibly West Virginia. 

The New River snail, Polygyriscus virginia- 
nus, particularly merits preservation because 
it is the only species in the genus. Thus the 
genus appears to be endangered and preser- 
vation of this animal would be an important 
contridution toward maintaining a diversity 
of animal life in the country. It is known 
only from a small area of a single river bluff 
opposite Radford in Pulaski County, Vir- 
ginia. There are only a few hundred individ- 
uals at most in existence. The ephemeral 
cave scud, Apocrangonyz ephemerus, a blind 
white cave crustacean, found in small mud- 
bottomed cave pools, is known only from 
Tawney’s Cave and Canoe Cave in Giles 
County, Virginia. These two caves occur in 
Sinking Creek valley, a small tributary of the 
New River, and the inclusion of a small sec- 
tion of this creek adjoining the New River, 
in a legislated wild and scenic area, would 
greatly benefit the continued existence of 
this species. 

Mackin's cave scud, Stygobromus mackinii, 
is found in caves in Giles County, Virginia, 
and several other counties and is considered 
a candidate for the list of threatened species. 
The spiny cave scud, Stygonectes spinatus, 
is known only from the Greenbriar valley, 
a tributary of the New River in West Vir- 
ginia. One unique subspecies of the spiny 
cave scud is found only in central Monroe 
County and would logically justify inclusion 
of a short section of the Greenbriar River 
adjoining the New River in the designated 
natural area. 

It is estimated that West Virginia has lost 
about 90 percent of her fresh water mussels 
because of pollution from strip mining and 
other factors. Best remaining populations are 
in the Greenbrier River, the New River Gorge 
below Hinton, the Elk River tributary of the 
Kanawha River, and in the six-mile stretch 


of the Kanawha River immediately below 
Kanawha Falls. In this stretch of river are 
found the tuberculed-blossom pearly mussel, 
Epioblasma torulosa torulosa, and the pink 


mucket, Lampsilis orbiculata orbiculata. 
These two mussels appear to be on the verge 
of extinction. International concern has been 
expressed over the plight of these species. 
They appear in Appendix I of the Convention 
on International Trade in Endangered Spe- 
cies of Wild Fauna and Flora. Please find 
enclosed a copy of this convention which 
was signed on March 3, 1973, ratified by the 
United States Senate, and implemented in 
the Endangered Species Act of 1973. 

The New River is a misonomer. This river 
is believed to be the oldest river in North 
America. It crosses the continental divide 
because it existed prior to the existence of 
the Appalachian Mountains. This may be 
one reason sO Many unusual species exist in 
the New River. 

Available habitat for these eleven species 
has already been lost including the Kanawha 
River below Charleston, which is severely 
polluted, the impounded sections of the New 
River above Hinton and Radford, and im- 
pounded sections of the Elk and Gauley trib- 
utaries. Each of these eleven species is 
jeopardized by one or more of the following 
factors: acid mine wastes, municipal waste, 
proposed impoundments, over collecting, 
quarrying, road construction, ground water 
pollution, channelization, and the down- 
stream effects of channelization of small trib- 
utaries, such as Cherry River and Paint 
Creek, 
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The impact statement for Project Number 
2317, impoundments at Galax and Independ- 
ence, Virginia, states on page 26 that, “... no 
rare or endangered species haye been report- 
ed or are known to exist in the project area.” 
Reference is made to the Big-mouth chub, 
the New River shiner, the Kanawha darter, 
and the Kanawha minnow. Entirely omitted 
is any consideration that the creation of the 
two impoundments might make them en- 


dangered. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN PARADISO, 
Chief, Branch of Biological Support Of- 
fice of Endangered Species and Inter- 
national Activity. 


A LONG STAY IN POWER FOR 
MILITARY JUNTA IN CHILE 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the same week in which a Chilean mili- 
tary court sentenced four persons to 
death by firing squad for essentially po- 
litical offenses, we learn in a compre- 
hensive report from Santiago, by Joseph 
Novitski of the Washington Post, that 
plans for continued military rule in Chile 
are “for the long term and on a large 
scale.” The article once again makes the 
obvious point that the military junta 
will remain a near-permanent fixture on 
the Chilean political scene unless the 
United States joins other Western na- 
tions in taking firm steps to withdraw 
our support for the junta. 

In the pending foreign military aid 
request for Chile, the Congress has an 
opportunity to assert our influence 
against continued military rule and po- 
litical trials in Chile. By unconditionally 
terminating all military assistance to the 
junta, the United States will put those 
rulers on notice that their policies no 
longer meet with our support. It is incon- 
sistent with our asserted interest in hu- 
man rights to ignore the existing situ- 
ation in Chile by continuing our military 
aid program. I urge my colleagues to 
read the Washington Post article de- 
scribing the prospects for continued 
military rule in Chile, and to consider 
taking a stand in favor of a termination 
of all U.S. military aid to Chile so that 
the unfortunate predictions coming out 
of Santiago may be proven untrue. 

The text of the article follows: 

OHILE JUNTA DEALS DEMOCRACY OUT or LONG- 
TERM PLANS 
(By Joseph Novitski) 

Santiaco.—The Chilean military junta, 
» after governing for 10 months with impro- 
vised policies and structures, has settled 
down for a long stay in power. 

The junta, which replaced President Sal- 
vador Allende after the coup in which he 
died last September, began its tenth month 
by reordering the country’s government, 
burning the national voter registry and 
breaking off relations with Chile’s largest 
political party, the Christian Democrats. It 
all added up to a declaration that the mili- 
tary plans to govern for an indefinite span, 
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without elections or organized civilian po- 
litical support. 

Government spokesmen, when asked how 
long military rule may last, answer, “We 
have plans, not deadlines.” 

The plans are for the long term and on a 
large scale. 

“If we don’t do big, lasting things, we 
might as well go home now,” an adviser to 
the junta said recently. 

Thus far, in what it calls “the second 


“stage,” the junta has made known its in- 


tention to rebuild the economy, to make 
it grow with the help of foreign investment, 
to reduce and reorganize the government bu- 
reaucracy and to enforce a total ban on 
civilian political activity by continuing the 
detentions and military-court trials that 
have been the rule since last September. 

The first step of government reorganiza- 
tion came late in June, when the armed 
forces agreed to shift from a four-man junta 
to a one-man presidency. Since the military 
overthrew Allende and uprooted his Marxist- 
oriented government, the commanders of the 
army, the navy, the air force and the carabi- 
neros, Chile’s national police force, had ex- 
ercised the powers of the presidency. They 
also took over the law-making power of the 
Congress, which was closed last year. 

Now, Gen. Augusto Pinochet, commander- 
in-chief of the army and leader of the junta 
has been named president for an indefinite 
term with the formal title of “supreme chief 
of the nation.” 

The point of the change, government 
sources said, was efficiency. The four-man 
junta had been slower in reaching decisions 
than one man would be, they said. The com- 
manders of the army, navy, air force and 
police have retained the role of drawing up 
laws for promulgation by decree, 

Pinochet’s rise also represents an ascen- 
dancy of the Chilean army over the navy, 
air force and police. Some civilian observers, 
believing that the army officers in govern- 
ment had shown more moderation than air 
force and navy officers, thought this might 
mean an easing of repression. This has not 
yet been the case. 

Chilean families report that men and 
women are still disappearing for days and 
sometimes weeks. A businessman told friends 
recently he had been arrested, held for four 
days alone in a tiny cell and then released 
without charges. 

While Gen. Pinochet was forming a new 
Cabinet of 14 military men and 3 civilians, 
two of them technocrats with international 
reputations, the government burned the na- 
tional voter registration records. A govern- 
ment spokesman explained that the lists of 
4 million voters were “notoriously fraudu- 
lent.” No plans were announced for making 
new lists or reregistering voters. 

The remote expectation that the junta 
might call elections to carry out its an- 
nounced aim of restoring Chilean democracy 
disappeared with the electoral records. There 
remained another possibility, suggested to 
the junta by leaders of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. The party leadership, who op- 
posed Allende and publicly accepted the 
coup as a necessary evil, had hoped for a 
return to civilian government within three 
to five years. 

That hope, according to Christian Demo- 
crats familiar with party affairs, disappeared 
when the junta publicly broke off its semi- 
public relations with the party last week. 
Formally, there has been no political party 
activity in Chile since the junta outlawed 
the country’s Marxist parties and declared 
the others, including the Christian Demo- 
crats, in recess. 

During the recess, Christian Democratic 
leaders continued to meet privately. Last 
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January they presented a memorandum to 
the government that criticized the mili- 
tary’s treatment of prisoners and its dis- 
regard for legal and human rights. Also in 
January, former Sen. Patricio Aylwin, rec- 
ognized by the junta as the party's president, 
suggested privately to a military minister 
that Christian Democats saw no need for 
more than five years of military dictator- 
ship in Chile. 

It was not Christian Democratic political 
opinions, but censorship imposed on a Santi- 
ago radio station owned by the party that 
caused the party’s complete break with the 
junta. 

After an exchange of letters, the govern- 
ment called the party an “instrument of 
international Marxism” and told Aylwin 
bluntly to keep a respectful tongue in his 
head when he spoke to the military govern- 
ment. 

Christian Democrats said the government’s 
move looked like a signal from the army 
that its contacts with Christian Democrats 
were at an end. 

Some party leaders said the break helped 
the party overcome the reputation of having 
helped in the coup. Even former President 
Eduardo Frei, the grand old man of Chilean 
Christian Democracy who had gone, with 
other former presidents, to a thanksgiving 
Mass with the junta last year, was reliably 
reported to be critical of the military govern- 
ment now. 

“In the end it’s probably better this way,” 
said a Christian Democratic lawyer. “They 
tell us to shut up and we stop arguing. It 
shows everyone that this is a dictatorship 
and that’s that.” 

SEVENTY-THREE SOCIALISTS ON TRIAL IN 

SOUTHERN CHILE 


SANTIAGO, August 1.—Seventy-three mem- 
bers of the outlawed Socialist Party are be- 
ing tried on charges ranging from the illegal 
possession of arms to treason by a court 
martial in the town of Linares, about 172 
miles south of Santiago, lawyers for the ac- 
cused said today. 

The lawyers said the prosecutor had de- 
manded death penalties for four of the de- 
fendants charged with assisting the enemy 
during a state of internal war. 


WILDERNESS WEST—WILDERNESS 
EAST 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, a most inter- 
esting and thoughtful article appeared in 
the June 1974 edition of Conservation 
News, written by Mr. Charles L. Cadieux, 
and entitled “Wilderness West—Wilder- 
ness East.” Some may find themselves in 
partial disagreement with several of the 
possibilities suggested by the article. I 
believe that Mr. Cadieux expresses some 
extremely thought provoking concepts, 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Cadieux proposes the establish- 
ment of wilderness areas in the East, 
where the need for such areas is the most 
acute, and where the passage of time 
only serves to exacerbate the situation. 
However, Mr. Cadieux proposes more 
than the simply setting aside of existing 
wilderness areas, but imaginatively sug- 
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gests that we create wilderness in places 
where none exists, and that we manage 
that wilderness for everyone’s benefit. 
The proposal is particularly intriguing 
when one considers the lack of any sub- 
stantial natural wilderness in the East. 

The Interior Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Public Lands has under considera- 
tion legislation which I am cosponsoring 
to establish various eastern wilderness 
areas, and to study other areas for pos- 
sible future inclusion in the wilderness 
system, I wish to applaud the commit- 
tee’s action and trust that we shall be 
able to move on this much needed legis- 
lation. 

I now include in the Recor for the 
consideration of my colleagues, the text 
of Mr. Cadieux’s article: 

WILDERNESS WEST—WILDERNESS EAST 
(By Charles L. Cadieux) 

The Wilderness Act completed ten years 
of life on September 3, 1973. 

The question “Has it worked? would bring 
different answers from east and west. 

The Wilderness System began in 1964 with 
54 areas created from the United States For- 
est Service's Primitive Areas and from parts 
of the Boundary Waters Canoe Area in north- 
ern Minnesota. Today, in the Wilderness 
System, there are 95 units totaling more than 
11 million acres. Some 62 more areas totaling 
7.5 million acres are being considered by 
Congress. And 95 more are to be reviewed 
and reported on to the Congress. These 95 
areas comprise almost 46 million additional 
acres! 

The great bulk of the lands already in- 
cluded in the Wilderness System lie in the 
west. Bob Rowen of the United States Forest 
Service told me that the Forest Service areas 
under current consideration include only 
three areas in the eastern half of the United 
States—Bradwell Bay in Florida, Joyce Kil- 
mer-Slick Rock in North Carolina, and El 
Cacique in Puerto Rico. 

How have the big three land-managing fed- 
eral agencies rated in their cooperation with 
the terms of the Wilderness Act? Their ac- 
complishment depends entirely upon how 
they see the Wilderness Act in reference to 
their primary purpose. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
has responded quite enthusiastically. It feels 
that wilderness area status is in agreement 
with its primary purpose of protecting and 
managing the wildlife on that property. 

The National Park Service, which manages 
just a little less acreage than does the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, gets only so- 
so ratings from the superficial observer. In 
some areas, the Park Service sees wilderness 
status as being in agreement with its pur- 
pose of preserving the out-of-doors, In other 
areas, the Park Service sees the wilderness 
concept as a handicap to its purpose of show- 
ing the out-of-doors to as many people as 
possible. 

The greatest portion of both BSF&W and 
NPS lands is the western half of the United 
States. 

The United States Forest Service manages 
far more land than both the Department of 
the Interior agencies. How has it done? Again, 
we get two answers. West of the Mississippi, 
the Forest Service has designated huge acre- 
ages as wilderness. But it has failed miserably 
in the eastern half of the nation. Asked why 
this should be, the Forest Service people re- 
mind you that the Wilderness Act said that 
there could not be a wilderness where the 
signs of man’s habitation—or use—of the 
land for a home was visible. The joke has it: 
“Where the hand of man has never set foot.” 
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The Forest Service has argued that an area 
must be primitive—virgin timber, where man 
is but a visitor—or else it cannot qualify as 
part of the Wilderness System. 'That is—east 
of the Mississippi they argue this way. 

The first wilderness proposed in our na- 
tion was the Gila Wilderness area, carved out 
of the Gila National Forest in New Mexico at 
Forest Service recommendation, This was in 
1924, about 40 years before the environmen- 
talists sponsored legislation which led to the 
Wilderness Act. The Gila boasts cliff dwell- 
ings—signs of man's habitation from pre- 
Columbian times. 

This very first of all wilderness areas is not 
an area where “the hand of man has never 
set foot.” It is a beautiful wilderness area. So 
is the Pecos Wilderness of the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest to the north, which boasts of 
“Beatty's Cabin” and other signs of former 
habitation. 

If you look hard, you can find signs of 
man’s former use in every single one of the 
country’s wilderness areas. This has not di- 
minished their value as wilderness one iota. 

Professional foresters, men who look at the 
problem without emotion, tell me that we 
can produce wilderness almost anywhere we 
want to—anywhere plants will grow—if we 
are willing to invest the time and the money 
to do it. 

Produce wilderness? Why not? It should be 
obvious that the healing hand of nature can 
reclaim all but the most sacrilegious treat- 
ment of the land. Even strip mines, ghastly 
crimes against the earth, can be made to 
produce a wilderness area, if the American 
public is willing to pay the bill. In addition 
to money, it will take time. But even the 
longest restoration job only needs to be 
started sooner, not surrendered without an 
attempt. 

Congress never intended that the strict 
construction of the Act’s wording should pre- 
vent inclusion of worthy areas into the sys- 
tem. Senator Church was floor manager of 
the bill when it passed the Senate in 1963. 
He said then, “It is one of the great promises 
of the Wilderness Act that we can dedicate 
formerly abused areas where the primitive 
scene can be restored by natural forces.” 

Congress in 1963 had no delusions that an 
area had to be pristine, never timbered, never 
plowed, never broken by the homesteader’s 
cabin. It is much more likely that Congress 
envisioned the restoration of land to wilder- 
ness quality by proper management, rather 
than the preservation of a pitiful remnant 
of “virgin” wilderness with a tall fence 
around it. 

Wondering whether it was possible to pro- 
duce wilderness, we asked 15 people, all lovers 
of the outdoors, for their description of a 
wilderness. From this tiny sample we learned 
some interesting things. Most defined a wil- 
derness as any area with mature trees, water, 
cleanliness, solitude, and beauty. We were 
not very surprised that so many people in- 
cluded beauty as a requisite for wilderness. 
But we were surprised that so many appended 
the remarks, “and it ought to have good roads 
to let us in and see it,” 

This was a shocker, because the original 
Wilderness Act called for roadlessness as a 
requirement for consideration of an area. 

The solitude and unspoiled grandeur of 
the Bob Marshall Wilderness in Montana is 
very beautiful. But the trails of Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia are also beautiful. 
It would be difficult to find 5000 acres with- 
out a road in the Shenandoah, and~t would 
be difficult to pretend that the signs of man’s 
former habitation have all disappeared from 
the Shenandoah. But why search for the 
signs of man’s former use? The desired wil- 
derness experience is available there now. 

Deep in the Bob Marshall Wilderness it 
is easy to believe that you are the only hu- 
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man who ever set foot there. But 80,000 acres 
of the Bob Marshall have been logged over 
since 1900, Would you therefore rule out the 
Bob Marshall? If you found the cliff dwellings 
of the pre-Columbian Indians, would you 
rule out the Gila Wilderness? 

If some signs of man are still to be found 
in a new wilderness area, in a generation or 
two they’ll be obscured by the actions of 
nature. Can't we afford to put up with that 
process meanwhile? Isn't that better than 
having no wilderness in this generation? 

If you'll agree that wilderness can be 
“restored,” then you will agree that it is 
ridiculous to have ten million acres of wil- 
derness in the West, where one-quarter of our 
population lives, and almost no wilderness in 
br East, where the other three-fourths of us 

ve. 

Stripping away the rhetoric, what are the 
real reasons for the failure of the eastern 
half to get its share of Forest Service wil- 
derness? Remember that the Forest Service 
had a big head start in the West—they orig- 
inated the whole idea of wilderness, The 
western National Forests were so huge that 
they could easily spare the acreage for wil- 
derness. 

The national forests of Wyoming alone are 
bigger than all of New Hampshire, nearly 
as big as Maryland. The national forests of 
California are just a bit bigger than the 
whole state of Maine. New Mexico’s national 
forests are bigger than all of Massachusetts, 
You could put four Connecticuts and two 
Rhode Islands into the national forests of 
Montana and have room left over for Dela- 
ware to slip in on edge. With this tremen- 
dous area in national forest, it was easy to 
designate wilderness areas—almost unno- 
ticed at first. 

National forests in the East are compara- 
tively small. Most of the forested lands in 
the East are privately owned, The Wilder- 
ness Act ruled out acquisition of privately 
owned land by condemnation. The govern- 
ment which cannot condemn land for pur- 
chase cannot provide wilderness. 

Western-oriented, the Sierra Club de- 
serves much of the credit for supplying the 
push in the West. The Sierra Olub didn’t 
push for wilderness areas in the East. No 
one did. So the East was left out in the first 
ten years of the Wilderness System program. 

It’s time for a new look at the ten-year 
old, it must be thinking about growing up, 
about maturing to fit the needs of 1974 and 
1994 and 2204. The youngster succeeded in 
the West, where its aims were in harmony 
with the other purposes for which the can- 
didate lands were ed, and where the 
acreage could be “spared” from a tremendous 
area of national forest lands, I think it is 
time that the maturing wilderness program 
starts to think about the needs of the three- 
quarters of our people who live in the eastern 
half of the nation. 

Evidently Congress also notes a lack of 
progress by the Forest Service in the East. 
The tenth birthday of the Act saw a spate 
of Congressional legislation setting up wil- 
derness areas in particular national forests 
regardless of Forest Services wishes or rec- 
ommendations. An example is H.R. 4380, in- 
troduced by Congressman Gude of Mary- 
land. Gude’s bill called for the designation 
of 28 separate parcels of land in Alabama, 
Missouri, Florida, Arkansas, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina, and Wisconsin. A dozen 
companion bills testify to the congressional 
impatience with a system that has not pro- 
duced the desired wilderness results in the 
East. 

But it will require more than congression- 
al designation to provide instant wilderness. 
It will require lots of money to buy privately 
owned lands. Congressmen who enthusias- 
tically introduce authorizing legislation are 
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much less enthusiastic about legislating the 
needed funds. 

To be successful, legislation for eastern 
wilderness must specifically authorize con- 
demnation as a means of acquiring title to 
eastern lands. 

Without condemnation, there will be no 
Wilderness East. 

A misreading of size regulations represents 
another obstacle. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, the present act does not insist on & 
minimum of 5000 acres. But the wording of 
the law gave many the impression that it 
“ought to be” 5000 acres. This impression is 
a crippling requirement in the East. Proper 
management can restore lands once abused 
and create wilderness, regardless of the size 
of the area. 

Uncle Sam doesn’t own enough land in the 
East to solve our problem under the present 
rules. Private land and clear redrafting of the 
requirements must be the source of future 
eastern wilderness. 

Conservation-minded agencies are fond of 
saying “What we save today is all we will 
ever have.” This is definitely not true of the 
wilderness, The true situation is that what 
we plan and construct today is all the east- 
ern wilderness we will have until we plan 
and construct some more. 

Regional planning is the only sensible 
method of selecting the sites for future east- 
ern wilderness. We must identify the need 
for wilderness, assign it its rightful place in 
our priorities, and locate the wilderness near 
the need it will satisfy. Then we must buy 
the land and go out and construct wilder- 
ness. 

One result of sound regional planning 
might well be “rotating wilderness”—areas 
designed to serve our wilderness needs while 
their growing and mature trees provide the 
peace, solitude, and majestic seclusion which 
many of us have in mind when we visualize 
wiiderness, 

This rotating wilderness might well be har- 
vested to build America’s homes when its 
trees are mature and moving into old age. 
At that time another area would come into 
use, and the logged area would be intensively 
reforested to start the whole cycle over 
again. Wildlife managers are enthusiastic 
over this rotating concept because of the 
great wildlife value—abundant food and 
shelter—providing by the young forest grow- 
ing in the timbered areas. 

Undoubtedly the concept of rotating wil- 
derness is anathema to many readers. But is 
this feeling the result of logical thinking, or 
merely an aversion to change? 

To many, it is paradoxical to suggest man- 
aged wilderness. But we are already manag- 
ing humanity within the wilderness areas to 
avoid damage caused by intensive use. We 
disperse visitors over large areas, and still we 
are forced to provide sanitary facilities or 
risk turning our paradise into a sewage dis- 
posal area, We have learned that we must 
limit access to wilderness, lest we destroy the 
thing we admire by the sheer weight of our 
admiring numbers. 

We have wilderness west. We can have wil- 
derness east. We will have to pay for it, plan 
for it, and manage for it. There’s no other 
way. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE: OPINIONS 
OF PROF. GEORGE ANASTAPLO 
ON CYPRUS SITUATION 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, John An- 
astaplos, for many years one of the out- 
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standing radio commentators with sta- 
tion WJOB in Hammond, Ind., has for- 
warded to me exerpts from a transcript 
of a radio interview with his brother, 
George Anastaplo, an eminent lecturer 
and professor of political science and 
philosophy at the University of Chicago 
and Rosary College. Professor Anastaplo 
has been a recognized international au- 
thority on Greek history and govern- 
ment for many years. 

I am submitting this interesting and 
revealing interview of July 20, 1974, on 
WJOB radio, Hammond, Ind., for the en- 
lightenment of the membership: 


Cyprus COUNTDOWN AND THE FOLLY OF THE 
GREEK COLONELS 


JOHN ANASTAPLO. How does it look on 
Cyrus, George? On the basis of the little 
news we've been getting out of there, can 
you give us some thoughts? 

GEORGE ANASTAPLO. My first thought is that 
something has gone wrong with American 
policy when two NATO allies such as Turkey 
and Greece fight each other. I suppose one 
can also say these hostilities show us that 
the government in Athens is well on the way 
to the final bankruptcy of its policies. I 
know the Greek military government to be 
desperate. I expected them to do something 
simply because they have been losing their 
standing at home. What is now happening is 
partly the result of a miscalculation on the 
part of the colonels: They may have figured 
that the Turks wouldn’t do anything if the 
Makarios government should be overthrown. 
The action of the Greek army against Arch- 
bishop Makarios gave the Turks the oppor- 
tunity and pretext to do it. Well, the chickens 
have come home to roost for the Greek 
colonels. That is, it does seem that the gov- 
ernment in Athens, which was evidently be- 
hind the coup earlier this week against Ma- 
karios, is in some way responsible for what 
has happened. 

JoHN. What do you know about this fel- 
low Sampson, who is now the self-styled 
President of Cyprus? Do you know anything 
about him? 

GEORGE. Not very much, I gather he’s not 
a nice man. 

JoHN. When he took over last Monday, he 
said that the government of Archbishop 
Makarios had tortured political opponents 
and had to be toppled to avoid civil war. 
That's a throwback to what the colonels were 
saying in April 1967, isn't it? 

GEORGE. The colonels weren’t claiming tor- 
ture then. That has been what the colonels’ 
opponents have claimed since then, and 
with considerable justification. 

JoHN. But they were claiming in 1967 the 
thwarting of civil war. 

GEORGE. There is, I should notice first of 
all, some question in the press about the 
torture claims now being made against the 
Makarios government, The people who have 
been said to have been tortured on Cyprus 
are also said by others to be quite jolly and 
untortured looking when not in front of 
cameras. Whatever threat of civil war there 
was this past week on Cyprus came because 
of the conduct of the contingent of Greek 
officials stationed on Cyprus pursuant to the 
treaty which established the independence 
of Cyprus. Those officers are under the con- 
trol of the government in Athens. Makarios 
has been trying to get them out of there, or 
to rotate them more frequently, for he saw 
them as a threat to his security. Whether he 
went about getting them out of there in the 
best possible way remains to be seen. It’s 
also evident that Makarios has been, for 
some years now, the overwhelming favorite 
of the Greek Cypriots. 

JouHN. Does Turkey feel that the new 
rulers will not be as amicable as was Arch- 
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bishop Makarios when it comes to getting 
the two ethnic groups together? 

GEORGE. They know that Makarios has 
enough sense to realize that union with 
Greece at this time is an explosive issue. 
There are two reasons for this. One, the 
mainland Turks don’t want it and will resist 
it; second, the Cypriot people don’t want to 
become united with what would be a dicta- 
torship. It is evident to the Cypriot people 
that to join Greece at this time would mean 
to move right into a jail. 

JoHN. Obviously, Turkey has the concern 
of those 110,000 Turkish Cypriots in mind. 

GEORGE. They may have other concerns, 
too. They may want to have some control 
over Cyprus, independent of any genuine 
concern about the people there. The foolish- 
ness of the government in Athens is that it 
is only a few minutes flying time from the 
Turkish mainland air bases to Cyprus, with 
fighters and bombers, while the Greeks have 
to come a very long way for such flights from 
secure bases. This means that Greek fighter 
planes can barely make the round trip: their 
air time over Cyprus is very, very short. 

Joun. What is the United States going to 
do, if anything? 

Grorce. What this country, which has 
armed both sides, will try to do is get the 
fighting stopped and try to restore the status 
quo ante. 

JoHN. I was surprised, after Archbishop 
Makarios was ousted on Monday—he got out 
while his palace was burning, went to Lon- 
don, and then came to the U.N. Security 
Council—I was surprised that this country 
has been so silent about his ouster. 

GEORGE. That’s because our government is 
afraid of antagonizing the colonels in 
Athens. What is obviously the case is that 
the people who are running the govern- 
ment in Athens don’t really know what they 
are doing. I think we are seeing that now, 
unless I am very much mistaken, in their 
ability to deal with the Turks. Even with re- 
spect to the things you might expect they 
would know how to handle—that is to say, 
military matters—I believe we are going to 
see they are not as competent as would be 
@ decent civilian government which has 
some respect for political realities. 

Joun. Why was Joseph Sisco, the Under- 
secretary of State, sent to do the trouble- 
shooting over there? He went to London, 
Ankara, and Athens. Why was not Kissinger 
sent? 

GEORGE. Perhaps because Sisco has been in- 
volved in this before and may have been 
thought to be “up” on it. Besides, Kissinger 
may simply be running out of steam. The 
one good thing which could come out of this 
miserable situation is that if the Greek gov- 
ernment is obliged to mobilize fully its army 
in order to stay in power—— 

Joun. The story I have this morning is 
that the Greek army is being mobilized. 

GEORGE, Then there may be one ray of light 
on this dark horizon, If it should get back 
to its full strength, it may take away from 
the colonels the power which they usurped 
seven years ago, One can at least hope that 
the Greek army may restore the government 
in Athens to civilians who know what they 
are doing. Thus, there is the possibility the 
Greek people just might recover control of 
their own country as a result of this crisis, a 
crisis which has been brewing for a year 
now. Even so, a very high price is being paid 
to put the colonels in their place, ranging 
from the slaughter of dozens of students in 
Athens last November to the deaths of hun- 
dreds of people in Cyprus already this week. 

JouN. You are aware that the capital of 
Cyprus was bombed this morning by the 
Turks? 

GEORGE. Yes, As I have been saying, this 
killing and destruction are a dreadful price 
to pay in order to show everybody what has 
long been evident, that the colonels literally 
don’t know what they are doing. 
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Jonn. When was the last time you were in 
Greece, George? 

GEORGE. It must be four years now. 

JoHN. Do you have reason to feel that even 
today you couldn’t get back in. Are you still 
persona no grata there? 

GEORGE. There is no question about that. 
But that’s obviously not important. What is 
important is whether or not the government 
of Greece can be put back into the hands of 
people who can negotiate a just and proper 
settlement with the Turks, with the aid of 
the United States if need be and with the aid 
of the United Nations, and thereby restore 
things in Greece and in that part of the Med- 
iterranean to normalcy. 

Joun, But there always has been bitterness 
between Greeks and Turks. We grew up as 
children with that drummed into our heads, 
even in this country. 

GEORGE. The point is that people, no mat- 
ter how bitter they are, should keep in mind 
what the facts are. The decisive advantage 
Archbishop Makarios had as President of 
Cyprus was that he could count: he could 
measure miles and he could weigh military 
forces. This is something that the colonels in 
Greece cannot do. They need an education, 
but the Greek people are paying the price 
for the colonels’ education. I can sum up 
what I have just been saying by observing 
that one has to look at the numbers which 
are available on both sides of a conflict, and 
the distances involved, and conduct oneself 
accordingly. 

JOHN. But, George, hasn't there been for 
years, even before the 1967 military coup on 
the island of Cyprus, a strong movement 
among the population (which is about 80% 
Greek and about 20% Turkish)—the Greek 
population there and in Greece for a union 
between Cyprus and Greece? 

GEORGE. Yes, John, but what can be done 
about it? If Turkey, sitting there with its 
arms, with its superior numbers and with its 
superior strategic position, simply won't tol- 
erate it, whatever the equities of the case 
may be, what can be done about it? 

JoHN. The last time the Greeks and Turks 
fought—when was it, in 1921? 

GEORGE. They have been fighting for four 
hundred years and more. 

JOHN. But the most recent fighting was 
in 1921? 

GEORGE. They have had other skirmishes 
Since then as well. Such longstanding ani- 
mosity should make statesmen even more 
cautious, lest passions get out of hand. 
Archbishop Makarios seems to have been 
trying to act as a responsible statesman. He 
couldn’t have the luxury enjoyed by Greeks 
in Athens or in this country—the luxury of 
posturing for union. He realizes that it 
makes no sense—no military sense, no stra- 
tegic sense. And right now, considering the 
character of the regime back in Athens, it 
doesn’t make political sense either. 

JOHN, Is the Archbishop in this country 
going to involve itself in this? 

Georce. I have no idea, except that this 
archbishop has to be careful too—for differ- 
ent reasons. 

JoHN. What do you think will come of all 
this in the Greek-American community? 

GEORGE., One good thing which might hap- 
pen in this country is that influential 
Greek-Americans—— 

JoHN. Who have been strangely silent, or 
rather who have been most favorable to the 
colonels’ government in Athens? 

GEORGE. That’s right. Now Greek-Ameri- 
cans will have to consider whether the dic- 
tators in Athens really know what they are 
doing, something which should have been 
faced up to long ago by the Greek-Amer- 
ican community. When the roof begins to 
fall in, as my wife reminds me from time 
to time, one is obliged to consider whether 
one’s methods have been proper. 

Joun. Has your roof begun falling in? 

GEORGE. It's leaking. 
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GILMAN URGES ACTION ON EDUCA- 
TION BENEFITS FOR VETERANS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
joining with Congressman WoLFF and 
some of my colleagues from the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee in urging your assist- 
ance in bringing the Senate version of the 
proposed education benefits bill for Viet- 
nam era veterans to the full House for 
consideration. With the approach of a 
new school year, our hesitation in pass- 
ing this legislation is perpetrating a cruel 
hoax on those individuals who deserve 
our best efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, the process of providing 
suitable educational benefits for Viet- 
nam era veterans has been a long, 
drawn-out process. For the benefit of 
my colleagues, permit me to recount the 
events which have led to the uncertain 
position we now find ourselves in. 

On July 10, 1973, I joined in introduc- 
ing legislation removing the time limita- 
tion in which a veteran might avail him- 
self of educational benefits as provided 
under the GI bill. 

On November 15, 1973, I joined in 
sponsoring legislation which would pro- 
vide increased tuition assistance to Viet- 
nam era veterans. At about the same 
time, the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs began their hearings on this issue 
and began to formulate a plan for pro- 
viding additional assistance to our vet- 
erans. 

On February 19, 1974, the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee brought H.R. 12628, 
the Veterans Education and Rehabili- 
tation Amendments of 1974, to the House 
floor for consideration. This measure 
extended the time limitation for using 
veterans education benefits to 10 years 
and provided for a 13.6-percent increase 
in financial assistance to those veterans 
using the benefits. At that time I spoke 
in support of the measure which passed 
the House by a vote of 382 to 0. 

Subsequent to the passage of this 
measure, the Senate began its efforts in 
developing an education benefits bill. 
While the House was pressing for prompt 
action, the Senate hearings and commit- 
tee markup were delayed and by the 
time the 8-year limitation for education 
benefits of some Vietnam era veterans 
was due to expire, the Senate had not 
taken any final action on any bill. Ac- 
cordingly, I wrote to Senator HARTKE, 
chairman of the Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, urging his committee 
to take action on a veterans benefits bill 
so that our veterans might begin to 
make plans for their future study. 

Since it was evident that the Senate 
committee intended to come forward 
with legislation substantially different 
from the House passed measure, on May 
16, 1974, I joined in introducing legisla- 
tion providing for a 2-year extension 
of benefits without any provision for in- 
creased benefits so that, at least, our vet- 
erans could begin to plan for utilizing 
this privilege. 
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On May 23 we passed an emergency 
30-day extension of benefits and follow- 
ing that, on May 31, 1974, the President 
signed a measure providing for a full 
2-year extension of benefits. 

Subsequent to that action, on June 19, 
the Senate passed their version of the 
full benefit plan which differed from the 
House version in several respects. While 
the House authorized a 13.6 percent in- 
crease in financial assistance, the Sen- 
ate bill called for an 18.6 percent increase. 
The Senate measure also included a tui- 
tion supplement program and called for 
the maximum entitlement of educational 
benefits for veterans to be extended from 
36 to 45 months, The House bill did not 
include either of these provisions. 

On June 26, 1974, I urged the House 
committee to adopt the provisions of the 
Senate bill. While these provisions dif- 
fer substantially from the House bill, 
they are more responsive to our commit- 
ment to those veterans who fought 
bravely in an unpopular war. With the 
bill presently in conference and the 
House conferees reluctant to recede to 
the more inclusive Senate version, it 
seems doubtful that we will provide our 
veterans with the helping hand that they 
deserve. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate proposal has 
never even come to the House floor for 
a vote. It is my opinion from discussing 
this issue with my colleagues, that if the 
Senate version were put to a vote, that 
version might prevail. However, with the 
pending stalemate in the conference 
committee, where neither side is willing 
to reach any viable compromise, we re- 
quest your good assistance in interven- 
ing on behalf of our veterans so that we 
might assure these defenders of our 
country that Congress has not turned a 
deaf ear to their needs. 

Mr. Speaker, the timing of this meas- 
ure is critical. With the House scheduled 
to indefinitely postpone legislative busi- 
ness for several weeks in order to take 
up the Judiciary Committee’s report on 
the impeachment of the President, we 
must assure the passage of a bill prior 
to our August 19 deadline. Inaction by 
the Congress in this important area 
would be inexcusable. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I am join- 
ing several of my colleagues today in pe- 
titioning you to intervene with the House 
conferees and urge them to recede from 
their disagreement with the Senate 
amendments and adopt the provisions of 
the Senate bill. Anything less on our part 
would be an affront to those who gave so 
much for their country. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Speaker, when the 
election reform bill H.R. 16090, is before 
the House, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FAscELL) and I, and others will of- 
fer the following amendment: 
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AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED 
OFFERED BY MR, FRENZEL AND MR. FASCELL 

Page 25, strike out line 14 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 27, line 24, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

(b) Section 308(a) (10) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (as so redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section), re- 
lating to the duty of the Board to prescribe 
rules and regulations, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(10) to prescribe suitable rules and reg- 
ulations to carry out the provisions of this 
title, including such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to require that— 

“(A) reports and statements required to be 
filed under this title by a candidate for the 
office of Representative in, or Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, the Congress of 
the United States, and by political commit- 
tees supporting such candidate, shall be re- 
ceived by the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as custodian for the Board; 

“(B) reports and statements required to 
be filed under this title by a candidate for 
the office of Senator, and by political com- 
mittees supporting such candidate, shall be 
received by the Secretary of the Senate as 
custodian for the Board; and 

“(C) the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate, as 
custodians for the Board, each shall make 
the reports and statements received by him 
available for public inspection and copying 
in accordance with paragraph (4) of this 
subsection, and preserve such reports and 
statements in accordance with paragraph 
(5) of this subsection.”. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Clerk of 
the House of Represenatives and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate to cooperate with the 
Board of Supervisory Officers in carrying out 
its duties under the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 and to furnish such serv- 
ices and facilities as may be required in ac- 
cordance with the amendment made by sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

Page 32, strike out lines 13 through 21, and 
insert in lleu thereof the following: 

“(g) ‘supervisory officer’ means the Board 
of Supervisory Officers established by section 
308(a) (1).”. 

Page 33, strike out lines 20 through 23 and 
Insert in lieu thereof the following: 

4 members as follows: 

Page 33, line 24, strike out “(D)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(A)”. 

Page 34, line 3, strike out “(E)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(B)”. 

Page 34, line 8, strike out “(D) and (E)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(A) and (B)”. 

Page 34, line 15, strike out “(D) and (E)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(A) and (B)”, 

Page 34, line 24, strike out “(D)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(A)”. 

Page 35, line 2, strike out "(E)"' and insert 
in lieu thereof “(B)”. 

Page 35, beginning in line 6, strike out 
“, prorated on a daily basis” and all that fol- 
lows down through line 11 and insert in 
lieu thereof a period. 

Page 37, beginning in line 9, strike out 
“and to review actions of the supervisory 
officers”. 

Page 38, strike out line 25 and all that 
follows down through page 39, line 6. 

Page 39, line 7, strike out “(2)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(b) (1)”, and renumber 
the following paragraphs accordingly. 

Page 39, line 15, strike out “Any super- 

visory officer’ and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 
The Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
the Secretary of the Senate, or any other 
person receiving reports and statements as 
custodian for the Board, 

Page 43, beginning in line 16, strike out 
“each of the” and all that follows down 
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through line 19, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

the Board such sums as may be necessary to 
enable it to carry out its duties under this 
Act.”. 


RACIAL INJUSTICE IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


HON. PARREN J. MITCHELL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, in the many hours of debate 
spent in this forum on Rhodesian sanc- 
tions, perhaps too much attention has 
been paid to the economic and strategic 
aspects and too little to basic human 
rights. 

I am sure my colleagues are familiar 
with the history of this unfortunate 
colony—of how a minority, bent on per- 
petuating the political subjugation of the 
majority, illegally seized power, and then 
proceeded to “enact laws specifically de- 
signed to uproot and disperse African 
people from their ancestral homes; deny 
them of free movement, free speech, and 
free association; subject them to arbi- 
trary arrests, restrictions, and deten- 
tions; deny them every chance to be- 
come masters in the country of their 
own birth and forced thousands into ref- 
ugee camps and exile around the world.” 

The Smith regime’s doctrine of white 
supremacy has resulted in the virtual en- 
slavement of Rhodesia’s black majority. 

Under the Registration and Identifica- 
tion Amendment Act—1972, it is a crime 
for an African to be found without a 
valid identity document. In addition, it 
makes it a crime for an African to leave 
Rhodesia without first getting a permit 
from a registration officer. 

In the Land Tenure Act of 1969, blacks 
were prohibited from occupying land in 
European areas. This abominable legis- 
lation caused the forced movement of 
thousands of black Africans; to make 
matters worse, the Rhodesian Constitu- 
tion gives 50 percent of the best land in 
Rhodesia to the 5 percent who are white. 

These, however, are mild when com- 
pared to the countless instances of tor- 
ture and injustice which have occurred 
since this illegal regime came to power. 
The Gestapo-like tactics of the Rho- 
desian police are exemplified in the fol- 
lowing article: I encourage all of my 
colleagues to read this description by a 
Catholic bishop of life in Rhodesia. 

RHODESIAN GOVERNMENT TERRORISTS LIKE 

Nazis, BISHOP SAYS 
(By John Maher) 

WASHINGTON.—The process of terror and 
intimidation carried out by the white minor- 
ity government in Rhodesia against black 
Rhodesians “differs, not in essence, but only 
in degree, from the persecution of the Jews 
by the Nazis,” a Rhodesian Catholic bishop 
said here. 

Bishop Donal Lamont of Umtali, chairman 
of the Justice and Peace Commission of the 
Rhodesian Bishops’ Conference and former 
president of the conference, presented evi- 


dence of brutality by Rhodesian security 
forces that had led the Justice and Peace 
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Commission to call for a government inquiry 
into allegations of such brutality. 

The evidence included a statement by 4 
29-year-old African who is a music director 
at a Catholic mission, He told of being ar- 
rested by the police and accused of attend- 
ing a meeting with black terrorists and of 
being a terrorist. To make him confess, the 
police held him down and beat him with 
sticks on the soles of his bare feet for three 
and a half hours until he could no longer 
walk, he said. 

Two days later, after spending the inter- 
vening day in a cell, he was beaten with belts 
and fists by five policemen until he lost con- 
sciousness, he said. After reviving, he was 
picked up, dropped on the floor, jumped on 
and beaten until he again blacked out. 

He was released nearly two weeks after 
his arrest, he said, adding “At no time did 
I have anything to do with terrorists.” 

On the basis of this and other evidence, 
the Justice and Peace Commission took an 
advertisement in The Rhodesian Herald, the 
country’s leading daily newspaper, calling on 
the government to institute “a full and im- 
partial inquiry” into “widespread accusa- 
tions of brutality by members of the police 
and army against African civilians.” 

Acknowledging that witnesses of such 
brutality have been reluctant to testify for 
fear of reprisal, the commission said: “Where 
specific evidence has been available this has 
been communicated by this commission to 
the Minister of Justice.” 

Two days after the appeal appeared, 
Minister of Justice, Law and Order Desmond 
Lardner-Burke, speaking in parliament, re- 
jected a commission of inquiry as unneces- 
sary and possibly harmful to the morale of 
the security forces. 

He accused the Catholic bishops of seek- 
ing “to provoke a state versus Church con- 
frontation.” The advertisement, he said, “is 
the latest in their persistent attempts to 
undermine lawful authority and the forces 
of law and order, which has emerged as their 
true policy in this country, as it is in Mozam- 
bique where the Church’s involvement in 
the terrorist cause has been amply demon- 
strated.” 

In a statement issued before he left Rho- 
desia, Bishop Lamont had said that evidence 
presented to Lardner-Burke by the Justice 
and Peace Commission was “not based on 
rumor” and, calling the justice minister’s 
accusations against the Church “a most seri- 
ous calumny,” he had demanded an 
apology. 

The 62-year-old Bishop Lamont, a native 
of Northern Ireland, said in an interview 
here that the terrorism by black Africans 
that the government is trying to suppress 
by counterterrorism is a response to the in- 
stitutionalized violence of the Rhodesian 
situation. “Under the terms of the Rhodesian 
constitution,” he said, “Africans are second- 
class citizens and are imprisoned behind its 
bars.” 

Now, he said, there is hope for blacks to 
advance politically, socially and economical- 
ly only “very, very slowly and a very, very few 
of them.” 

Giving instances of the blacks’ plight, 
the bishop said: 

“Because elementary education is com- 
pulsory for white children but not for 
blacks, the government is required to sup- 
port education for whites, but not for 
blacks. Two percent of the gross national 
product, the total value of goods and services 
produced by the national economy, goes into 
the education of Africans, who are 22 times 
more numerous than whites; 

“Wages are 10 times higher for whites 
than for blacks and in many trades there 
are no apprenticeships for blacks; 

“The per capita income of those living 
on the peasant economy, 60 percent of the 
population, is $29 a year; 
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“The Tribal Trust land assigned to 
Africans comprises 47 percent of the land 
area, but only 18 percent is suitable for 
cash cropping. Africans are 94 percent of 
the population; 

“Of African children in school in 1972, 105,- 
000 were not in school in 1973 because of 
the percentage control exercised by the gov- 
ernment on those who can proceed further.” 

“To me,” Bishop Lamont said, “everything 
is calculated to bring about an explosion of 
the most horrible magnitude.” He said a 
“hurricane of hatred” is building up. 

“White lay people of all denominations,” 
he said, “will vote at least 95 percent solidly 
with the government. They are not cruel 
people, but selfish, insensitive, unwilling to 
share.” 

Rhodesia was formerly a British colony. 
The present government declared the coun- 
try independent in 1965 after failing to agree 
with Great Britain about giving blacks a 
greater voice in government. 

Britain imposed a trade blockade and the 
United Nations voted to impose economic 
sanctions, barring its members from trading 
with Rhodesia. 

A proposed agreement between Great Brit- 
ain and Rhodesia that would have recognized 
Rhodesia’s independence and ended the 
sanctions was dropped in 1972 after a British 
commission reported that a majority of black 
Rhodesians rejected the agreement. 

In 1971 Congress authorized the United 
States to make an exception from the sanc- 
tions for Rhodesian chrome ore. In testimony 
before a Senate subcommittee, the U.S. Cath- 
olic Conference last year urged a halt to the 
chrome imports. The Senate voted to end 
them and the matter has not yet come before 
the House. 

“Sanctions are the alternative to physical 
force,” Bishop Lamont said. “They are a 
civilized manner of imposing a penalty on 
those who violate the human condition. They 
are not a punishment for Rhodesia’s declara- 
tion of independence but for Rhodesia’s vio- 
lation of the most fundamental human 
rights.” 

He said the declaration of rights in the 
Rhodesian constitution has been “emascu- 
lated by provisos which leave all decisions as 
to its validity in the hands of the appro- 
priate minister of government.” 

“We are told,” he said, “that sanctions 
hurt Africans more than Europeans (Rhode- 
sian whites). That’s rubbish. They do reduce 
the possibilities of employment for the small 
number of blacks in industry but even those 
in industry, who are paid slave wages, want 
the sanctions in the hope of getting rid of 
the government.” 

Bishop Lamont met with Congressmen here 
to present his view of the Rhodesian situa- 
tion. 

Catholic education, the bishop said, can 
have little effect on changing the minds of 
the younger white population, because there 
are fewer than 10 private Catholic secondary 
schools for whites in the country. 

“The young people would get out of Rho- 
desia if they could,” the bishop said, point- 
ing out that the main resistance to change is 
from those who now hold power. “They’re 
providing all the ammunition for the com- 
munists.” 

The Catholic Church, Bishop Lamont said, 
has continued to accept blacks in predomi- 
nantly white schools “in defiance of the law” 
which forbids persons of one race from oc- 
cupying land assigned to another race. 

Because Catholic schools receive “minimal” 
government support, however, he said, they 
have to charge tuition and for economic rea- 
sons there are few blacks in white Catholic 
schools. 

It is perhaps evidence of the blacks’ recog- 
nition of the Church's defence of their rights 
that the national seminary is full. “We have 
had to add to it in the past five years,” Bishop 
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Lamont said. But, he added, there are hardly 
any vocations among white Catholics. 


Mr. Speaker, the price we paid to rid 
this country of slavery was a long and 
bloody civil war. We now have the op- 
portunity to bring about the peaceful 
transition to majority rule in Rhodesia 
through U.N. sanctions. It would be 
wrong, indeed criminal, to not meet this 
obligation. I therefore ask my colleagues 
to support S. 1868—a bill to restore the 
United States to full compliance with 
U.N. sanctions against Southern Rho- 
desia. 


NEW HOPE TOWERS 


HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1974 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
is not one Member of Congress who comes 
to Washington without a great deal of 
idealism. Every Congressman has a vi- 
sion, a hope, a dream—for his Congress, 
for his constituents, for his country. As 
you and I are well aware, a tremendous 
amount of personal energy is expended 
working to realize the ideals of our time. 
So much of what we do advances us 
frustratingly little toward this goal. 
Democracy is a slow and lumbering 
means to our ends. But you and our col- 
leagues must know as I do, those rare 
moments of reward—those moments 
when dedicated individuals working to- 
gether for a common cause meet with 
their due success—and really is that not 
what government is all about? And 
that success fills you with such pride— 
pride in the process and pride in the peo- 
ple involved. I have recently known such 
a moment. I am sure you will share in 
my overwhelming sense of satisfaction 
and join me in congratulating those in- 
volved when I tell you about a truly his- 
toric instance of community cooperation. 

Some of you may not know a great 
deal about Stamford, Conn. It is a city in 
which I have always taken a great deal 
of pride and you are about to hear one 
of the reasons why I continue to do so. 
Stamford has, for years, been engaged 
in a massive urban renewal program. The 
innovations in the downtown area to date 
are extremely impressive. The tired city- 
scape has been miraculously renewed al- 
ready and I marvel every time I drive 
down the Connecticut Turnpike, for it 
seems Stamford’s got another landmark 
building up. It is utterly fantastic. 

The incident I am relating today began 
almost 8 years ago, when a black church 
in Stamford—Faith Tabernacle Bap- 
tist—formed the New Hope Corp., and 
petitioned the local authorities to be 
allowed to sponsor a nonprofit housing 
development on 2 acres of the city’s cen- 
tral city redevelopment project. 

Over the years, the project encoun- 
tered the usual number of frustrating 
delays, and the start of New Hope Towers 
was set back. Determined to press for- 
ward with its black self-help program, 
the church went out and acquired an- 
other site, with the help of a grant from 
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Clairol, Inc., a nationally known firm 
based in Stamford, and proceeded to 
build another, more modest, nonprofit 
housing development—Coleman Towers. 

Eventually, the site for New Hope 
Towers was turned over to the church 
and construction began on a 200-unit 
apartment complex. Again the church 
was faced with the usual run of prob- 
lems, necessitating costly change orders 
which were approved by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

However, while HUD approved the 
change orders, no change was made in 
the FHA permanent mortgage commit- 
ment. When the project was nearing 
completion last fall, and the term of the 
construction mortgage was about run 
out, the church was faced with a di- 
lemma. 

The construction mortgageholder was 
naturally skeptical about the prospects 
for approval of an increase in the perma- 
nent mortgage, in view of the President’s 
“freeze” on housing funds, and was un- 
willing to extend the construction mort- 
gage unless he had some guarantees as- 
suring payment of the additional interest 
and penalties. The church had no funds 
to meet these additional carrying 
charges. Foreclosure seemed imminent. 

At this point the contractor for New 
Hope Towers—Frank Mercede & Sons of 
Stamford—stepped forward. The Mer- 
cedes—Frank and his son Nick—had al- 
ready put up escrow money to cover the 
change orders, as required by HUD, and 
had not been paid for much of their 
work. 

To their credit, they volunteered to 
guarantee the additional interest and 
penalty payments to the construction 
mortgagee for a period sufficient to ar- 
range refinancing. It seemed obvious, 
however, that an application for an in- 
crease in the permanent mortgage would 
have rough going in view of the freeze, 
and that even if such an application were 
approved it would in all likelihood not 
be sufficient to cover the construction 
over-runs and the additional carrying 
charges. 

The Mercedes engaged a Stamford con- 
sulting and housing management firm— 
Cooke, Haynes and Co.—which has done 
outstanding work on nonprofit housing 
ventures in the Stamford area, and on 
the advice of Cooke, Haynes decided that 
the only viable solution to the church’s 
problem was to convert New Hope Towers 
to a limited dividend venture. 

This would provide some of the addi- 
tional capital necessary to avert foreclo- 
sure, would allow the Mercedes to con- 
vert the balance owed to them into an 
equity interest, and would assure that 
New Hope Towers was preserved for its 
originally intended use—housing for 
low-moderate income families. 

All parties agreed to this procedure 
and application was made to HUD to 
approve the conversion. In this instance, 
I was pleased to be able to join with 
other members of the Connecticut dele- 
gation to help expedite HUD’s approval, 

During the months when the conver- 
sion application was being processed, the 
Mercedes sought limited partners to pro- 
vide the additional financing. Efforts 
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to place the limited shares through the 
market were unsuccessful, and with the 
help of the mayor of Stamford—the 
Honorable Frederick P. Lenz, Jr.—an ap- 
proach was made to a number of Stam- 
ford-based corporations. 

Under the leadership of Clairol and 
with the specific guidance of one of its 
employees, Wayne Tyson, and with a 
strong commitment by another Stam- 
ford-based firm, General Telephone & 
Electronics, a consortium of six com- 
panies was created to form the limited 
partnership. With GTE putting up 50 
percent and Clairol, Continental Oil, 
Olin, Pitney Bowes, and Xerox sharing 
the other 50 percent, the consortium in- 
vested $850,000 in New Hope Towers. The 
Mercedes agreed to leave approximate- 
ly $200,000 in the project and to form, 
eka the church, the general partner- 
ship. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Tyson’s role in this 
effort should be especially noted for it 
was he who provided the necessary glue 
and is credited by most as the one who 
stayed with the project through it all; 
his dedication should serve as an in- 
spiration to all of us. 

As for the six corporations—and the 
Mercedes—none of them viewed this as 
what could be called a financially attrac- 
tive investment; they saw it as a socially 
responsible investment in their com- 
munity. 

On June 4, 1974, a final closing was 
held in the Hartford office of Lawrence 
Thompson, area director of HUD, and on 
June 10, 1974 it was my pleasure to par- 
ticipate in ceremonies at New Hope 
Towers in which keys to their apart- 
ments were presented to the first three 
families. 

This was, indeed, a day of “New Hope” 
for the Stamford community. It marked 
the coming together of the entire com- 
munity, black and white, rich and poor, 
a church, the private sector, and local 
and Federal Government. It brought to 
fruition the housing self-help efforts of a 
black church; it saved for the entire 
community 200 units of desperately 
needed low-moderate income housing; 
and it contributed significantly to the 
eventual success of what I believe to be 
one of the truly outstanding urban re- 
development projects in the Nation. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel L. White, and his 
predecessor as pastor of Faith Taberna- 
cle Baptist Church and founder of New 
Hope—the Rev. Rafe M. Taylor—and 
their parishioners, deserve great credit 
for their vision, their perseverance and 
dedication. They carried this project, 
and Coleman Towers, on their own for 
many years, coming up with funds out 
of their own pockets—$5, $10 and a $100 
at a time dipping into savings and cutting 
corners at home. 

The Mercedes—father and son—are 
owed a tremendous debt of thanks by all 
concerned. They committed themselves 
to saving New Hope, and carried it alone 
for many months at great cost when 
everyone said ihere was “little hope” of 
saving New Hope. 

The six corporations demonstrated 
corporate social responsibility at its best, 
and great credit must go to those execu- 
tive officers who promptly made commit- 
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ments on behalf of their companies— 
Bruce S. Gelb, president of Clairol; C. 
Howard Hardesty, Jr., executive vice 
president of Continental Oil; Leslie H. 
Warner, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Telephone and Electronics; John 
Henske, president of Olin; Fred T. Allen, 
chairman of the board of Pitney Bowes; 
and C. Peter McColough, chairman of 
the board of Xerox. 

Many others deserve credit—Terrence 
M. Cooke of Cooke, Haynes and Co., 
HUD Area Director Thompson and his 
staff, and the many lawyers and ac- 
countants who worked late hours to put 
the pieces together. 

Finally, after standing completed but 
unoccupied for more than 6 months, New 
Hope is a reality, and it is a special test- 
ament to the black members of Faith 
Tabernacle Baptist Church that New 
Hope Towers will be fully integrated, 
with a majority of apartments occupied 
by whites. 

In closing I would like to quote from 
a resolution by the board of directors of 
the Stamford Area Commerce & Indus- 
try Association: 


The Board of Directors of the Stamford 
Area Commerce and Industry Association, 
Inc. recognizes fully that the New Hope Tow- 
ers moderate income housing project is 
critical to providing the Stamford Commu- 
nity with housing in this price range, also 
to the success of the Stamford urban re- 
newal project, whose expeditious completion 
continues to be a major goal of SACIA and 
the business community whose interests 
it serves. 

Accordingly, the Board of Directors com- 
mends the consortium of community 
minded Stamford corporations and the proj- 
ect’s contractor, Frank Mercede and Sons, 
for making possible the additional perma- 
nent financing of $850,000 needed to save the 
200 units of moderate income housing for 
Stamford. Without this commitment, Stam- 
ford could have lost this important housing 
project. In turn, it would have affected the 
entire urban renewal effort, making it more 
difficult, if not impossible, to realize needed 
retail and commercial development within 
the urban renewal area. 

The Board of Directors expresses its full 
appreciation to Leslie Warner, Chairman of 
the Board of General Telephone and Elec- 
tronics; Fred T. Allen, Chairman of the 
Board and President of Pitney Bowes; Bruce 
Gelb, President of Clairol; John Henske, 
President of Olin Corporation; John Kircher, 
President of Continental Oil; and, Archie 
McCardell, President of Xerox Corporation 
for the corporate financial commitment 
made to the New Hope Towers project which 
will now serve as a major source of reloca- 
tion housing for families from the urban 
renewal area and other community citizens 
who need safe, sanitary, decent housing for 
themselves and their families. 

The Board of Directors believes that this 
corporate commitment reflects positively on 
the entire business community and stands 
as an example of the effective role that busi- 
ness can play in advancing sound private 
sector solutions to the urban problems of 
American cities. 


Mr. Speaker, none of these individuals 
working alone could have saved New 
Hope. The financial complications of the 
project were too serious. A cooperative 
effort was needed—a cooperative effort 
born out of the good will and sense of 
community responsibility exhibited by 
each and every individual who believed 
strongly enough in the Tower’s project 
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to invest hundreds of hours and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the good 
of all. Thanks to the contributions of 
these outstanding community members 
a dream has come true and Stamford’s 
housing problem is that much closer to 
being solved. The New Hope story should 
be just that—a story of new hope. From 
this lesson of dedication and cooperation 
we can indeed derive new hope for our 
future ability to solve the problems of 
this Nation. 


COASTAL ZONE AND ENERGY PRO- 
DUCTION COORDINATION ACT OF 
1974 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker. 
Yesterday, I introduced the Coastal Zone 
and Energy Production Coordination 
Act of 1974, H.R. 16228. The purpose of 
this bill is to insure that those States 
with coastal area have adequate finan- 
cial and technical capacity to perform 
the planning and management functions 
required to coordinate energy-related de- 
velopment in their coastal areas. My 
statement explaining the bill and the 
text of the proposed legislation can be 
found on pages 7552, 7553, and 7554 of 
yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In April of this year, the Council on 
Environmental Quality issued its prelim- 
inary assessment of the environmental 
implications of drilling for oil and natural 
gas on the Atlantic Outer Continental 
Shelf and in the Gulf of Alaska. Its con- 
clusions made provocative reading and 
I would like to insert them for the in- 
formation of my colleagues and in sup- 
port of my legislation: 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS OF THE COUNCIL 
ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

Outer continental shelf oil and gas produc- 
tion will result in onshore development of 
huge refineries, petrochemical complexes, gas 
processing facilities, construction industries, 
and other service operations. This devel- 
opment will create jobs, increase in- 
come, shift populations, change residential 
and commercial development and land use 
extensively, and degrade the environment. 
These impacts are at least partially control- 
lable by siting and development policies that 
encourage environmental protection and 
good design. 

ECONOMIC IMPACTS 

Economic impacts, including employment 
and output, vary from region to region. By 
the year 2000, as many as 75,000 additional 
jobs would be created in one sample area 
(Charleston) and as many as 120,000 in one 
sample region (South Carolina and Georgia) 
under high OCS production assumptions, 
These figures represent 40 and 25 percent 
increases over expected conditions without 
offshore drilling in the area and region, re- 
spectively. 

Not all regions would experience such 
growth. In New England, less than 20,000 
new jobs would be created in the local area 
(9 percent over the base case) and about 80,- 
000 jobs in the region (3 percent). The 
west coast growth is somewhat smaller— 
about 20,000 new local jobs and 40,000 or 
fewer for each region. 
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Impacts in Alaska would be smaller in 
terms of the absolute number of jobs but 
much more significant in terms of percent- 
age increases. Under low OCS production as- 
sumptions, new employment would be 
roughly one-third to one-half of the high 
development case. 

Of the five industrial sectors analysed— 
oil and gas recovery, gas processing, refining, 
petrochemicals, and construction—con- 
struction in 1985 and petrochemicals in 2000 
tend to be the largest employers. The as- 
sumed development timeables result in 
maximum construction employment in the 
1980’s to support the rapid refining and pe- 
trochemical development that occurs as OCS 
production builds to its 1990's peak, The de- 
mand for construction workers in 1985 
would lead to shortages of skilled personnel 
in some areas. Overall, the largest employer 
will be the service sector that supports these 
industries and the larger population. 

The significant demands for labor could 
lower local and regional unemployment rates 
relative to other areas of the Nation. But 
low unemployment will not always result 
because publicity often attracts more workers 
than are needed and unemployment remains 
high. The increased demand for labor may 
also raise average wages in an area and there- 
fore the average per capita income of each 
area. However, income benefits may not al- 
ways accrue to current residents of the area 
but may instead go to imported labor. 

Specific industrial sectors within each area 
will be especially affected. Less land will be 
farmed, for example, due to the demand for 
large 1and parcels for indutrial development 
and to increasing land values and taxes. 
Commercial fishing may be seriously dam- 
aged by both water pollution and mechanical 
interference from increasing marine activ- 
ity. Experience in Alaska indicates that per 
capita income of fishermen may decrease. 
Consideration must be given to the fact that 
fisheries are renewable resources and are 
continuing sources of income, whereas min- 
erals may be depleted in our lifetime. 

The demand for hotels, motels, restaurants, 
and temporary housing for construction 
workers could be stimulated. On the other 
hand, recreational industries could be hurt, 
especially where the character of the com- 
munities is one of isolation, historic preserva- 
tion, or natural beauty. Resort and recrea- 
tional patterns could be radically altered by 
offshore drilling and production. A major oil 
spill along the beaches of Cape Cod, Long 
Island, or the Middle or South Atlantic states 
could devastate the area affected. 

Assuming that. the goal toward U.S. energy 
self-sufficiency is vigorously pursued, aggre- 
gate domestic oil, gas, and coal production 
will rise correspondingly. Any employment, 
investment, income, or population shifts to 
regions or localities resulting from Atlantic 
or Alaska oil and gas development will prob- 
ably represent shifts away from other areas. 
For OCS development the shift will be to 
coastal areas, thus reinforcing what some 
consider an undesirable trend of population 
movement. 

SOCIAL INFRASTRUCTURE IMPACTS 


OcS-related development onshore will 
create new markets and new demands on 
land and services to support the industries 
and employees who locate in an area. Al- 
though land use planning and controls can 
reduce the damage of such development to 
the environment and to the fiscal capacity 
of a community, the pace at which develop- 
ment occurs and the tremendous changes 
that it will bring in some communities make 
careful analysis of the effects of the develop- 
ment an essential part of any community’s 
decision to allow the refineries and other 
facilities to come in. 

Population increase figures are one meas- 
ure of the kinds of impacts that can be an- 
ticipated. Increases of between 20,000 and 
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145,000 over base case projections may be 
expected in sample areas (excluding Alaska). 
Low OCS development could require one- 
third to one-half of this growth. Impacts 
appear greatest in the Charleston area, where 
the added population could almost double 
the current population and would be the 
equivalent of building a new city in little 
over a decade. Increases in Alaska, though 
smaller in absolute numbers, would be 
greater in degree because of the impacts on 
lifestyles and on pristine, fragile ecosystems. 
Table 7-22 shows the impacts on employ- 
ment and population in several Alaskan 
communities. In all other regions except 
Florida and Alaska, increases would be less 
than 5 percent, although local areas in New 
Jersey, Jacksonville, and Puget Sound could 
experience significant growth. 

The concomitant demand for services— 
schools, hospitals, transportation, housing, 
commercial facilities, sewers, office space, 
and public utilities—may be difficult for 
some communities to meet. Water demand 
is approximately 65 percent by the direct in- 
dustries, 22 percent indirect, and 13 percent 
for residential and commercial use. 

Industry’s major water use is for cooling, 
a need that can be satisfied at coastal loca- 
tions, The sample areas with the greatest 
water supply problems are San Francisco and 
southern New Jersey, although the Charles- 
ton area would have some supply problems. 
Planning for these public services and facili- 
ties would require large increases in local 
government overhead, Furthermore, the sery- 
ice infrastructure and the needed new hous- 
ing and commercial facilities would require 
major capital expenditures; in the Charles- 
ton area alone, needed mortgage financing 
is estimated at about $1 billion. 

In all areas infrastructure impacts could 
strain individual communities. The ability 
of a given community to cope with this 
growth depends largely on its size, its exist- 
ing capacity to plan and control growth, and 
its financial structure. A city like Jackson- 
ville, where rapid growth has already oc- 
curred and planning agencies exist, should be 
able to respond to OCS-related growth if it 
desires, But small areas and those without 
much experience handling growth may be 
unable to meet demands. 

There may also be great changes in the 
social and psychological fabric of communi- 
ties. The transition from rural life to an in- 
dustrial economy involves many social, insti- 
tutional, economic, and psychic changes. 
Many communities may resist the promise 
of economic gains in order to preserve their 
traditional lifestyles and the character of 
their towns and villages. 

The case studies point out a number of 
these important community impact issues. 
The New England case study shows how de- 
velopment, if not controlled regionally, will 
gravitate to a number of smaller towns where 
residential and commercial activity could 
threaten the architectural and historic re- 
sources that have been protected for genera- 
tions, Development might better be directed 
to the declining areas of the larger cities, 
where the infusion of economic activity is 
needed. The New Jersey analysis shows great- 
ly reduced community impacts by expanding 
existing sites and locating new facilities in 
the already industrialized Delaware Valley. 
The Charleston case study points out the 
need for locales to anticipate and plan for 
large population influxes and to protect their 
most valuable natural and manmade re- 
sources from destruction by the new eco- 
nomic forces at work. Good planning and 
regulatory programs can channel those forces 
into desirable development that will enhance 
the environmental quality and life in an 
area. 

LAND SUPPLY 

Even under the high development cases, 
each sample region has sufficient undevel- 
oped land to meet the requirements for OCS- 
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induced development if environmental and 
locational values were ignored. As much as 
75,000 acres of previously undeveloped land 
would be required in the South Carolina/ 
Georgia region. However, large amounts of 
undeveloped acreage are really unavailable 
due to environmental values (e.g., wetlands, 
ecological sanctuaries, national parks and 
seashores, and coastal recreation areas), lo- 
cational constraints (e.g., excessive slopes, 
inadequate water, and distance from major 
population centers), and such factors as 
local preference for agricultural preservation 
and low-density single-family housing. 

Excluding land for these reasons causes 
a shortage for OCS-related development in 
some regions, It may be extremely difficult, 
for example, to find enough land in the San 
Francisco Bay and Puget Sound regions for 
base case and OCS-induced growth. In fact, 
environmental and locational constraints re- 
move about 90 percent of the undeveloped 
land in the San Francisco Bay region. Land 
in some of the potential Alaska staging areas 
is scarce due to land configuration, native 
claims, and location of natural areas. 

It must be emphasized that primary in- 
dustry need not develop adjacent to off- 
shore production areas. Onshore develop- 
ment sites may be determined more by what 
land is available when needed than by lo- 
cation alone. If a company has refining ca- 
pacity in particular locations, it may elect 
to expand capacity, but if it has no re- 
fineries in reasonable proximity or desires 
to establish capacity in a new area, new 
sites may be needed. 

Although land appears available in most 
regions, inland locations are often prefer- 
able to the environmentally fragile coastal 
areas. Transporting crude oil inland may not 
cost as much as the benefits. 

WILDLIFE AND VEGETATION 


The habitat most in danger from OCS- 
related development is the estuarine wet- 
lands, It can be a land fill site, a source 
for dredge and fill operations, a solid waste 
disposal site, agricultural land, and once 
dried, a site for industrial or residential 
development. Over time these uses have 
resulted in loss of a significant percentage 
of U.S. wetlands, and most states have not 
taken steps to protect further encroachment. 
Inland forest, woodland, and wetland habitat 
can also be harmed by poorly regulated deyel- 
opment. Population increases create de- 
mands for more highways, houses, shopping 
centers, etc., which in turn increase the 
vulnerability of natural areas and other 
wildlife habitat. 

In a relatively undeveloped area like Cum- 
berland and Cape May Counties, NJ., the 
population growth and related industrial de- 
velopment could adversely affect one of the 
Nation's most productive and ideally located 
coastal wetland areas and its productive 
estuarine zone. With good planning and ef- 
fective protective measures, however, there is 
an opportunity to accommodate most de- 
velopment anticipated by OCS activities, 
especially if upriver sites are used as often 
as possible. In contrast, in Solano/Contra 
Costa Counties, Calif., an area that is already 
relatively developed, even the small popula- 
tion increase and related development ex- 
pected with OCS production could signif- 
icantly increase the pressures on the limited 
remaining wildilfe habitat. 

In all the localities and regions the im- 
pact will be determined by the way that de- 
velopment is handled. Design and siting de- 
cisions and good wildlife management prac- 
tices can help prevent or mitigate damage. 
In the case of OCS-related development, this 
may mean narrow pipeline or tanker corri- 
dors, restoration of any disturbed areas, and 
inland siting. 

AIR AND WATER POLLUTION IMPACTS 

Air and water pollution are not generally 
expected to be significant with use of emis- 
sion and effluent control technologies. In 
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selected locations, hydrocarbon emissions 
and BOD levels may rise due to concentra- 
tion of refineries and petrochemical indus- 
tries. In these areas, decreased hydrocarbon 
emissions as a result of auto emission con- 
trols would be offset by new sources of hydro- 
carbons. Where significant increases in pop- 
ulation are anticipated, as in Charleston, 
auto emissions may also be a factor. 

Before any definitive conclusion can be 
reached about air and water quality levels in 
a particular area, diffusion modeling is nec- 
essary. Ambient levels do not always relate 
directly to emissions, and health standards 
could be exceeded, depending upon exact lo- 
cation, terrain, and meteorological condi- 
tions. Other pollutants, such as sydrogen 
sulfide, oils and grease, phenols, and am- 
monia should be carefully controlled. 

Gas recovery and processing would seem 
to have significantly less environmental, eco- 
nomic, and social impacts than oil recov- 
ery and processing, assuming oil as a feed- 
stock for petrochemical plants. For example, 
a typical refinery of 200,000 barrels per day 
employs 500 people, contributes $330 million 
to economic output, and requires 1,200 acres 
of land. A typical gas processing plant of 500 
million cubic feet per day employs 50 people, 
contributes $11.8 million to output, and re- 
quires about 20 acres of land. Oil-induced 
development is considerably more vast than 
gas-induced development and also produces 
more pollution emissions. 

Barring major changes in the U.S. import 
policy in the next few years, refinery and 
petrochemical industry growth may be ex- 
pected prior to OCS development in conjunc- 
tion with possible dispersed deepwater ter- 
minals to receive oil imports. The impacts 
of this growth should be similar in each local 
area and region to the onshore impacts of 
high OCS development, How the areas re- 
spond to import-induced growth should set 
the stage for understanding possible re- 
sponse to OCS-induced development. 


STATUS OF VETERANS’ EDUCATION 
BILL 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I, along 
with five of my colleagues, four of whom 
are members of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, have written to the Speaker 
urging him to intervene with the House 
conferees on the Veterans’ Education 
and Rehabilitation Amendments Act. I 
was joined in this effort by Representa- 
tives BENJAMIN GILMAN, WILLIAM WALSH, 
Don EDWARDS, JOSEPH MARAZITI, and ELLA 
Grasso. A copy of our letter will follow 
my remarks. 

The veterans’ education bill has been 
in conference for over a month now. If 
it does not come out of conference be- 
fore August 19, when we are scheduled 
to begin impeachment debate, the Viet- 
nam veteran will more than likely not 
have the adequate assistance he needs to 
start school in September. 

The Speaker has already indicated his 
support for the Senate version, which 
contains far more equitable and needed 
improvements in the GI bill than does 
the House measure. We are asking the 
Speaker to translate that support into 
positive action to insure that the House 
has an opportunity to act on the Senate 
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bill and give the Vietnam vet the assist- 
ance he needs and deserves. 

The major obstacle to House-Senate 
agreement on the veterans’ education 
bill remains the Senate provision to pro- 
vide tuition payments to offset high tui- 
tion costs. This provision could possibly 
do more than any other to equalize the 
GI bill, to give vets in high-cost tuition 
States the chance to use their GI bene- 
fits. 

This week the President issued a 
strong statement opposing the improve- 
ments contained in the Senate bill. I, for 
one, was dismayed that the same Presi- 
dent who said: 

As a matter of equity, today's veteran 
should receive benefits in inflated adjusted 
dollars that are no less than the maximum 
amount that was available to me and other 
veterans following World War II, 


And should so utterly denounce im- 
provements which are specifically in- 
tended to bring the present GI bill up 
to a par with its WW II predecessor. The 
President also said, 

Just as we have kept faith with our allies 


abroad, let us now keep faith with our re- 
turning veterans at home. 


What kind of faith are we keeping 
when we can provide $350 million to the 
Government of South Vietnam and yet 
will not spend $250 million on the young 
men and women who served in Vietnam, 
to give them their chance at tomorrow? 
It is simply unacceptable that $350 mil- 
lion can be requested by the administra- 
tion for South Vietnam, while $250 mil- 
lion in educational benefits for those who 
served in Vietnam is denounced as “too 
inflationary and unnecessary.” 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has a responsi- 
bility to effect a reordering of our priori- 
ties. The improvements contained in the 
Senate bill were adopted by the Senate 
by a vote of 91 to 0. The House should 
do no less to repay the debt of gratitude 
we owe to those who served. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
the text of our letter to the Speaker, as 
well as a list of the more than 70 House 
Members who have endorsed tuition pay- 
ments for Vietnam veterans. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1974. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
The Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: We are writing to re- 
quest your intervention with the House con- 
ferees on the Veterans Education and Re- 
habilitation Amendments Act. 

The major stumbling block to House- 
Senate agreement on this vital legislation 
remains the Senate provision to provide tui- 
tion payments to Vietnam veterans. On July 
10, in response to a New York Delegation 
letter, you wrote to Congressmen Jim 
Delaney and Congressman Howard Robison 
indicating your concurrence that the House 
should recede from its disagreement to the 
Senate amendments and adopt the provi- 
sions of the Senate bill. 

At each day passes, it becomes more im- 
perative that the House agree to the Senate 
version. If this matter is not resolved prior 
to August 19, when the House is scheduled 
to begin the impeachment debate, it is more 
than likely that Vietnam veterans will not 
have adequate assistance when they register 
in September for the fall term. 

We reiterate our belief that the Senate ver- 
sion would receive majority support were it 
brought to the House floor for a vote. We 
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thus respectfully urge you to intervene with 
the House conferees to insure that the House 
has this opportunity and the Vietnam vet- 
eran the assistance he needs to pursue his 
educational goals, 
Sincerely, 
Lester L. WOLFF, 
BENJAMIN A. GILMAN, 
JOSEPH J, MARAZITI, 
WILLIAM F. WALSH, 
Don EDWARDS, 
ELLA T. GRASSO, 
Members of Congress. 
BILLS CONSIDERED, SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION & TRAINING—H.R, 11134 AND IDENTICAL 
BILLS BY NUMBER 


H.R. 11134—Mr. Walsh. 

H.R. 11545—Mr. Walsh (for himself, Mr. 
Helstoski, Ms. Heckler of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Gilman, Mr, Edwards of California, Mr. Mar- 
azati, and Mr. Charles Wilson of Texas). 

H.R. 11681—Mr. Walsh (for himself, Mr. 
Danielson, Mr. Peyser, Mr. Fish, Mr. Rangel, 
Mr. Biaggi, Mr. Horton, Mr. Gilman, Mrs. 
Chisholm, and Mr. Mitchell of New York). 

H.R, 13183—Mr. Wolff (for himself, Mr. 
Walsh, Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts, Mr, 
Helstoski, Mr. Carney of Ohio, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
Roncalio of Wyoming, Mr. Rose, Mr. Rosen- 
thal, Mrs. Schroeder, Mr. Studds, Mr. Tier- 
nan, Mr. Winn, Mr. Mitchell of New York, 
and Mrs. Chisholm). 

H.R. 13184—Mr. Wolff (for himself, Mr. 
Walsh, Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Helstoski, Mr. Carney of Ohio, Ms. Abzug, 
Mr. Addabbo, Mr. Badillo, Mr. Bergland, Mr. 
Boland, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Cohen, Mrs. Collins of Il- 
linois, Mr. Conte, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Cronin, 
Mr. Danielson, Mr. Drinan, Mr. Edwards of 
California, Mr. Eilberg, Mr. Esch, Mr. Morgan, 
and Mr, Murtha). 

HR. 13185—Mr. Wolff (for himself, Mr. 
Walsh, Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Helstoski, Mr. Carney of Ohio, Mr. Fish, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. Gilman, Mr. Crover, Mr, Harring- 
ton, Ms. Holtzman, Mr. Horton, Mr, Kazan, 
Mr. Koch, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Maraziti, Mr, Min- 
ish, Mr. Mitchell of Maryland, Mr. Nix, Mr. 
Owens, Mr. Pepper, Mr. Peyser, Mr. Podell, 
Mr. Rangel, and Mr. Regula). 

H.R. 13433—Mr. Wolff (for himself, Mr. 
Walsh, Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Helstoski, Mr. Carney of Ohio, Mr. Ford, Mr. 
Gunter, Mr. Mallary, Mr. Moorhead of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Sandman, Mr. Sarasin, Mr. 
Seiberling, and Mr. Thompson of New Jersey). 


H.R. 15977, EXIMBANK ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, July 31, 1974, the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency reported 
H.R. 15977, amendments to the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945. I was prepared 
during the markup session to offer 
amendments to the bili but withheld 
them because the committee was pro- 
ceeding under a temporary “2-minute” 
rule, and it was obvious that my amend- 
ments would not receive the careful 
and deliberate consideration which is re- 
quired when dealing with a subject as 
complex as international trade. It is my 
intention to offer these amendments 
when the bill comes before the House 
next week. 

The first amendment would transfer 
from the President to the Congress the 
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authority to approve transactions with 
Commmunist countries, including the 
Soviet Union, upon a finding, on a case- 
by-case basis, that such transactions are 
in the national interest. This would be 
consistent with the constitutional re- 
sponsibility given to Congress under 
article I, section 8, “To regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” The second 
amendment would attach to the Export- 
Import Bank Act the “freedom of emi- 
gration” amendment to H.R. 10710 which 
the House adopted last December by the 
overwhelming vote of 319 to 80. 

Both of these amendments are essen- 
tial, in my judgment, in order to estab- 
lish a sound basis for the conduct of 
East-West trade where government- 
sponsored credits, loans, guarantees, and 
insurance are involved. I strongly urge 
my colleagues to review the amendments, 
which are inserted in the Recorp imme- 
diately following this statement, and to 
support them strongly on the floor. 

The amendments follow: 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUSSELOT 

TO H.R. 15977 

Section 2(b)(2) of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 is amended by striking 
out “President determines would be in the 
national interest if he reports that deter- 
mination to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives within thirty days after making 
the same.” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Congress determines would 
be in the national interest. Such determina- 
tion shall be made with respect to each such 
transaction through the adoption of a con- 
current resolution during the first period 
of continuous session of Congress after the 
date on which the Bank requests, in writ- 
ing, that Congress consider adoption of such 
a resolution. For the purpose of this para- 
graph, continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die, and 
the days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than three days to a day certain are excluded 
in the computation of the thirty-day pe- 
riod.” 

EXPLANATION 

This amends section 2(b)(2) to prohibit 
the Bank from participating in any exten- 
sion of credit to a Communist country un- 
less Congress determines, by concurrent res- 
olution, that each transaction is in the 
national interest. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUSSELOT 

TO H.R. 15977 

Section 2(b) of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 is amended by redesignating 
paragraph (5) as paragraph (6) and insert- 
ing immediately after paragraph (4) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(5) The Bank shall not guarantee, insure, 
or extend credit, or participate in any ex- 
tension of credit with respect to any non- 
market economy country which— 

“(A) denies its citizens the right or op- 
portunity to emigrate; 

“(B) imposes more than a nominal tax 
on emigration or on the visas or other doc- 
uments required for emigration, for any 
purpose or cause whatsoever; or 

“(C) imposes more than a nominal tax, 
levy, fine, fee, or other charge on any citizen 
as a consequence of the desire of such citizen 
to emigrate to the country of his choice; 
until such time as the country is no longer 
in violation of this paragraph.” 

EXPLANATION 

This prohibits the Bank from participat- 
ing in the extension of credit to any non- 
market economy country which denies its 
citizens the right of emigration. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
SOUTH KOREA 


HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee is cur- 
rently meeting on a markup session to 
prepare the new foreign aid bill. In- 
cluded in this massive new bill is $300 
million to the Government of South 
Korea. We are being asked to spend this 
money in the interest of world peace. 
But at what price? 

Reports coming out of South Korea 
require, even demand, that we take a 
long, hard look at what kind of peace we 
are purchasing there. During the past 
several months, hundreds of persons pro- 
testing what has become the totalitarian 
regime of President Park Chung Hee 
have been arrested; 91 have been con- 
victed and others are awaiting trial. 
Some of these have even been condemned 
to death. Among those imprisoned is a 
professor of history who earned his Ph. D. 
at Boston University and whose thesis 
discussed the impact of Lincoln’s demo- 
cratic ideals on the peoples of Asia— 
hardly the type whom the South Korean 
Government is claiming to be a Commu- 
nist threat. Perhaps the best example of 
how extreme have become the Govern- 
ment measures is one of the latest de- 
crees which states that “a student absent 
from class without a good excuse is sub- 
ject to a penalty of death.” These are 
measures which, if they were not so 
deadly serious, would be laughable. 

Peace at any price is not now, nor ever 
has been, the aim of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. If innocent people are being har- 
assed, imprisoned, and tortured for voic- 
ing their dissent with the policies of their 
own government, we are not fulfilling 
our commitment to peace or justice by 
continuing to support such a govern- 
ment. It is not so very long ago that the 
blood of 50,000 American soldiers was 
spilled on Korean soil to help the liberty- 
loving people of South Korea fight off 
the threat of repression from the Com- 
munists in the North. The people of 
South Korea had not intended to ex- 
change one yoke of repression for an- 
other and we must not abandon them in 
their quest for freedom now. 

The whole idea of foreign aid is to help 
other countries develop their own demo- 
cratic institutions and, as we have often 
been warned even by some of our own 
citizens, to allow them to do so without 
any interference. While it is true that 
we have no right to intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries, neither 
are we required to continue to support 
those governments when those democrat- 
ic institutions disappear. Continuing to 
disburse financial and military assistance 
while actions repugnant to the whole 
concept of justice are freely carried on is 
nothing less than condoning those ac- 
tions. Granted, we cannot insist that the 
Government of South Korea comply with 
our requests; however, I would recom- 
mend that unless the government of 
President Park restores free speech and 
open trials of political prisoners to all 
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members of the press and not only those 
approved by the Government, the Con- 
gress should begin to reduce our assist- 
ance. This would be done so that the 
people whom we have pledged to protect 
do not end up as the victims of our own 
support. To those who claim that with- 
drawing our aid is tantamount to deliver- 
ing these people into the hands of the 
enemy, may I point out that we are in 
the process of losing them already! Un- 
der the currently prevailing conditions, 
were a war with the North to break out, 
we might find ourselves fighting for a 
people who are not interested in sus- 
taining their tormentors. We have been 
there before! 

It is time to take a stand on the ques- 
tion of justice and to take whatever 
affirmative action is necessary to insure 
that stand so that we not condone ac- 
tions which are contrary to the cause of 
real peace. Peace at any price is too ex- 
pensive and it is a price which we must 
no longer be willing to pay. 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND THE 
HEROIN TRADE 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time there has been significant evidence 
of participation by the Government of 
Communist China in the production and 
distribution of narcotic drugs, particu- 
larly in the production and distribution 
of heroin. 

A recent report issued by the Ministry 
of Justice’s Bureau of Investigation in 
Taiwan—BOI—reveals that a total of 
9,530,000 mou of land, or approximately 
1,600,000 acres, on the Chinese mainland 
is being used to cultivate poppies. 

In a recent statement M. Stanton 
Evans, chairman of the American Con- 
servative Union and editor of the Indi- 
anapolis News, contended that in the in- 
ternational crackdown on the heroin 
trade, we have concentrated only on the 
activities of our allies such as Turkey, 
Thailand, and South Vietnam. According 
to official policy, he claims, “Commu- 
nists just don’t push drugs.” 

Yet, in the past, U.S. authorities have 
acknowledged that Communist China 
has been involved in the heroin traffic. 
U.S. Narcotics Commissioner Harry An- 
slinger made this clear in public testi- 
mony and our Government has, in the 
past, made formal protests to the United 
Nations about the Communist role in this 
field. Now, in the era of détente, we seem 
willing to overlook these activities. Such 
governmental] blindness serves neither a 
real détente nor our interest in stemming 
the tide of narcotics addiction. 

Much of this material is highlighted 
in a recently published book “Psycho- 
Chemical Warfare: Chinese Communist 
Drug Offensive Against the West,” by 
A. H. Stanton Candlin, a former member 
of the British Foreign Service with exten- 
sive experience in Asia. Mr. Candlin ex- 
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presses the view that the Chinese Com- 
munists were largely responsible for the 
drug offensive carried out against Amer- 
ican servicemen in Vietnam. The sale 
of heroin at one-tenth of its actual value, 
he states, points to the Chinese Com- 
munist objective of weakening their in- 
tended victims in Southeast Asia, par- 
ticularly South Vietnam and Cambodia. 

In an editorial entitled “China and 
the Heroin Trade,” the Norwich Conn., 
Bulletin states, in its issue of April 29, 
1974, that: 

If, in fact, the State Department knows 
this to be true, and if the practice goes un- 
challenged in the name of pragmatic diplo- 
macy, it is still another example of our re- 
treat from morality in foreign policy. Simply 
on the strength of present allegations, a 
Congressional investigation would seem 
fully justified. .. .” 


In an editorial entitled ‘“Peiping’s 
Narcotics Trade,” the English language 
Taiwan daily newspaper, the China Post, 
in its issue of June 8, 1974, declares 
that— 


U.S. officials should heed the recent warn- 
ing by Minister of Interior Lin Chin-sheng 
for “freedom loving people to raise their 
standard against the Chinese Communist 
drive to poison the universe. .. .” 


The Post notes that the latest figures 
released in Taiwan have been confirmed 
by Prof. James Turnbull of the British 
Royal Military Colleges of Science who 
noted that the Chinese Communists ex- 
port illicitly 2,000 tons of opium a year 
with 800,000 acres under cultivation. 

I wish to share these two important 
editorials, from the Norwich Bulletin 
and the China Post with my colleagues 
= insert them into the Record at this 
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[From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, 
April 29, 1974] 
CHINA AND THE HEROIN TRADE 


The pragmatism of American foreign policy 
is troubling to citizens who believe that, 
above all, we should lend aid and comfort 
only to those who uphold the highest hu- 
manitarian ideals, We have often been ac- 
cused, rightfully, of surrendering principle 
to temporary and insubstantial political ad- 
vantage, 

The American Conservative Union presi- 
dent, M. Stanton Evans, has called attention 
to the operation of such foreign policy with 
respect to Red China’s involvement in the 
heroin trade. There are other illustrations. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy has been the 
insistence of the State Department that we 
should grant trade concessions and credits to 
the Soviet Union, despite its continued vio- 
lation of international standards of human 
freedom. We have been accused, correctly, of 
looking the other way at the political im- 
prisonment of thousands of dissenters in 
South Vietnam, and at the South Vietnamese 
policies that hold others prisoner in refugee 
compounds in the name of internal security. 

Evans contends that, in the international 
crackdown on the heroin trade, we have 
concentrated only on the activities of our 
allies—Turkey, Thailand, and South Viet- 
nam. According to official policy, he claims, 
Communists just don’t push drugs. 

Yet Evans points to testimony that Red 
China is not only engaged in the heroin 
trade, but that it is probably the largest 
source in the world for the illicit narcotics 
supply. He quotes a study published by a 
British official Far East specialist, whose 
duties included liaison with military intel- 
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ligence, which cites testimony to the United 
Nations that there is a continuing heroin 
trade between Red China and the United 
States. 

Particularly cited is the testimony of 
former U.S. Narcotics Commissioner Harry 
Anslinger who claims that “Emissaries have 
been sent to the United States to arrange 
for details of smuggling transactions. One 
of the principals in the case in which 300 
ounces of heroin were smuggled in from 
Communist China is now serving a ten year 
imprisonment.” 

The study notes that U.S. authorities 
acknowledge the so-called Gold Triangle in 
Burma, Thailand and Laos as a major source 
of heroin. But, it claims, the authorities 
neglect to mention that all of these areas 
adjoin Chinu’s Yunnan province. 

Before we became international buddies 
with Red China, Yunnan was officially iden- 
tified as a major growing area for opium. 
Since that time, however, our foreign policy 
has changed, and with the change, appar- 
ently, the opium crop in Yunnan has ceased 
to exist. 

It must be granted, at the outset, that the 
Amertcan Conservative Union speaks with 
a biased tongue. It has, without deviation, 
opposed the detente that will, in the future, 
lead to formal recognition of Communist 
China at the expense of Taiwan. ACU can- 
not be expected to offer pro and con argu- 
ments in any controversy that involves the 
Communist Chinese. 

Nonetheless, as Evans notes, the estimates 

of our own officials show that the amount 
of heroin entering the free world cannot be 
accounted for by the other known producing 
nations. That seems, on circumstantial evi- 
dence, to leave Red China as the prime sus- 
pect. 
If, in fact, the state department knows 
this to be true, and if the practice goes un- 
challenged in the name of pragmatic diplom- 
acy, it is still another example of our re- 
treat from morality in foreign policy. 

Simply on the strength of present allega- 
tions, a Congressional investigation would 
seem fully justified before there is any fur- 
ther action on the Trade Reform Act of 1974. 
[From the Taipei (Taiwan) China Post, 

June 8, 1974] 


Perprna’s Narcotics TRADE 


A recent report by the Ministry of Justice’s 
Bureau of Investigation (BOI) has thrown 
more light on the latest development in Red 
China's flourishing narcotics trade around 
the world. 

The BOI report of June 1 revealed that a 
total of 9,530,000 mou of land, or approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 acres, on the Chinese main- 
land is being used to cultivate poppies. Ac- 
cording to a survey made at the end of 1973, 
there were 76 plants on the mainland devoted 
to processing opium and other opium deriv- 
atives with an annual production amounting 
to more than 10,000 tons. 

BOI said that those processing plants are 
called “special products factories” or “phar- 
maceutical plants.” Their products are mar- 
keted under 47 brand names by the “Special 
Products Trading Company” set up in Pei- 
ping after the United Nations had served a 
warning against Peiping’s narcotics sales. 

The BOI report brought up to date the big 
“leap forward” of the systematic Chinese 
Communist planting, production and sales of 
narcotics to poison the people of the world. 
In 1952, Peiping’s annual sales amounted 
only to some 2,000 tons. This figure was con- 
firmed by Professor James Turnbull of the 
British Royal Military College of Science who 
noted in his report that the Chinese Com- 
munists export illicitly 2,000 tons of opium 
a year with 800,000 acres under cultivation. 

Thus the BOI report revealed a fivefold 
increase of the annual production and twice 
the acreage of poppy cultivation. The Chinese 
Communist role in the world narcotics traffic 
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is not only confirmed by the U.S. Narcotics 
Commissioners at various periods but is also 
confirmed by the Soviets. In 1964 a Soviet 
correspondent based in Tokyo charged thai 
Communist China was the biggest opium. 
morphine and heroin producer in the world. 
The illicit narcotics traffic, he noted, ylelded 
some US$500 million in annual revenue for 
the Chinese Communists. 

A recent book by a British author A, H. 
Stanton Candlin, former member of the 
British foreign service, expressed the view 
that the Chinese Communists were largely 
responsible for the drug offensive carried 
out against American servicemen in Viet- 
nam. The sale of heroin at one-tenth of its 
actual value pointed to the Chinese Com- 
munist objective of weakening their intended 
victims in Southeast Asia, especially South 
Vietnam and Cambodia. 

Candlin’s book entitled “Psycho-Chemical 
Warfare Chinese Communist Drug Offensive 
Against the West,” was reviewed by Allan C. 
Brownfeld in the May 18 issue of Human 
Events magazine. While government officials 
were at one time concerned about the nar- 
cotics offensive being launched by the Chi- 
nese Communists, the book review noted, 
today there is an attempt to ignore and 
cover up the available material. Thus Can- 
dlin observed that “The threat has appar- 
ently been concealed from the public by 
persons who evidently had the desire to cul- 
tivate better relations with the Red Chi- 
nese.” 

The people of the free world should not 
permit this wool-over-the-eyes attitude of 
those eager to appease the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Brownfeld writes that “the official U.S. 
position is that we have no evidence that 
opium and opiates are coming out of Com- 
munist China into world markets.” They 
should heed the recent warning by Minister 
of Interlor Lin Chin-sheng for “freedom- 
loving people to raise their standard against 
the Chinese Communist drive to poison the 
universe and destroy the existing anti-Com- 
munist will.” 


IMPEACHMENT AND THE FUTURE 
OF THE CONGRESS AND THE 
PRESIDENCY 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, an 
article by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
“What’s at Stake: An Historian’s View,” 
appeared in the July 31 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal. Professor Schlesinger, 
the Albert Schweitzer professor of the 
humanities at the City University of New 
York and winner of Pulitzer Prizes in 
history and biography, writes that— 

We must, as I say, widen the perspective in 
which we see the events of 1974. Congress is 
not just meeting a particular and transient 
problem. It is defining or redefining the 
Presidency for the rest of American history. 


I would argue that Professor Schles- 
inger’s article deserves the attention of 
every Member of Congress not only for 
the wisdom a skilled and professional 
historian lends to the debate we are 
about to undertake; but more than that, 
we had better, as an institution, realize 
the profound nature of impeaching a 
President of the United States and begin 
now to plan for the challenge and redefi- 
nition of our basic institutions of gov- 
ernment. 
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The text of Professor Schlesinger'’s 
article follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, July 31, 1974] 


Wat's AT STAKE: AN HISTORIAN’S VIEW 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 


The high drama at last is under way. It is 
an exciting time for an American historlan— 
for, one hopes, every American—to watch the 
resources of the Constitution and the wisdom 
of the Founding Fathers under test in a mo- 
ment of exceptional national perplexity. 

We must not, however, let the drama of 
the occasion beguile us into seeing it all in 
too narrow, personal and immediate a con- 
text, too much in relationship to a particular 
President, a particular Congress, a particu- 
lar political confrontation. The question is 
too grave for that, and its gravity enjoins us 
to widen our perspective. We must try and 
see the events of 1974 in the light of two 
centuries of American history and of the na- 
ture of American institutions, 

For Congress is not acting merely to dis- 
pose of a passing and forgettable problem. 
What Congress does about the deeds and mis- 
deeds of Mr. Nixon will reverberate through 
the chambers of the future, Action, or re- 
fusal to act, will define the powers and the 
obligations, not just of this President but 
of the presidency itself for our children and 
our grandchildren. The decision Congress 
takes in the weeks ahead will set forth to Mr. 
Nixon’s successors what our legislators con- 
sider it constitutionally proper for Presidents 
to do and what they regard as constitution- 
ally forbidden in the exercise of presidential 
power. Their decision will establish the 
standards that determine the balance of the 
Constitution and govern the behavior of 
Presidents for a long time to come. 

If Congress should decide not to impeach 
and remove Mr. Nixon, it can only mean that, 
after due and reverent consideration, Con- 
gress has concluded that Mr, Nixon has done 
nothing to justify impeachment, Such a de- 
cision will mean that Congress finds no se- 
rious constitutional objection to any of Mr. 
Nixon’s acts—which means that all future 
Presidents will be licensed to behave as Mr. 
Nixon has behaved, A future President mod- 
eling himself too closely on Mr. Nixon may 
well run political risks. But constitutionally 
he will be in the clear. This will be the mes- 
sage that a decision against impeachment will 
send to the generations to come. 

Specifically what will Congress have legiti- 
mized in the way of presidential behavior? 
First of all, it will dilute for all time the con- 
stitutional command that the President 
“shall take Care that the Laws be faithfully 
executed.” If Congress judges Mr. Nixon’s 
execution of the criminal laws to be quite 
acceptable, this will open up a great vista of 
permissible action to future Presidents, such 
as, for example, suppression of evidence, ob- 
struction of justice, subordination of perjury 
and misprison of felony. The 93rd Congress 
will have solidly created the precedent that 
such presidential conduct, however hazard- 
ous it may be politically, is not beyond the 
constitutional pale. Future Presidents will 
have the assurance that unless one of them 
commits some monstrous and highly visible 
outrage, like shooting his wife in the presence 
of the Cabinet, they need worry no more than 
Mr. Nixon has done about their constitutional 
obligation to take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. 


PRESIDENTIAL IRRESPONSIBILITY 

Secondly, Congress by this decision will lib- 
erate the presidency from any accountability 
for the pattern of behavior of the top officials 
in his White House and his Cabinet. Mr. Nix- 
on’s defenders claim that he was not “di- 
rectly” involved in the crimes committed by 
those closest to him—crimes that have al- 
ready resulted in the confession or conviction 
of 16 members of his administration—and 
contend that this relieves him of all respon- 
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sibility for their misconduct. There would 
seem abundant evidence that Mr. Nixon was 
indeed directly involved; but suppose he was 
not. Would this really exonerate him? What 
kind of sense does this doctrine of presiden- 
tial irresponsibiilty make? Would any reader 
of The Wall Street Journal apply it to his 
own business? Yet this absurd doctrine is the 
fulcrum of the pro-Nixon case. Without the 
doctrine the case would collapse. 

It is a novel idea. None of Mr. Nixon's 
predecessors ever advanced it. Madison 
pointed out in the First Congress that the 
President's power to remove government offi- 
cials would make him “responsible for their 
conduct, and subject him to impeachment 
himself, if he suffers them to perpetrate with 
impunity high crimes or misdemeanors 
against the United States, or neglects to su- 
perintend their conduct so as to check their 
excesses. The 93rd Congress, if it repudiates 
the Father of the Constitution, will free all 
future Presidents from responsibility for 
skulduggery committed on their behalf by 
the White House staff or by the Cabinet so 
long as nothing can be traced back to a 
written directive from the Oval Office. Con- 
gressional endorsement of the doctrine of 
presidential irresponsibility, in short, will 
consolidate Mr. Nixon's effort to break the 
presidency out of the constitutional system 
of accountability. 

Third, Congress will have placed the seal 
of constitutional sanction on Mr, Nixon's 
extraordinary theory of national security. Of 
course there may well be moments of desper- 
ate national emergency in which Presidents 
are compelled to take action beyond the Con- 
stitution. But such action must conform to 
standards that have evolved in the course 
of the national experience. There must be a 
clear, present and uncontestable danger to 
the life of the nation; the President must de- 
fine and explain to Congress and the people 
the nature of this threat; waiting for normal 
legislation action must constitute an un- 
acceptable risk; the problem must be one 
that can be met in no other way; and none 
of the presidential acts may be directed 
against the political process itself. Lincoln’s 
decisions after the attack on Sumter, Roose- 
velt’s North Atlantic policy in the months 
before Pearl Harbor met these tests. Jeffer- 
son's reaction to the Burr conspiracy, Tru- 
man's seizure of the steel plants met some 
tests but failed others, and therefore suf- 
fered judicial and political repudiation. Mr. 
Nixon’s actions in setting up his secret White 
House posse fails every one of these tests. 
There was no threat to the life of the nation, 
no explanation of an alleged emergency to 
Congress or the people, no risk in delay, no 
lack of alternatives; and there was, on top 
of the rest, a shocking attempt to subvert the 
political process. 

Mr. Nixon’s claim is that the power to 
invoke national security is an inherent and 
absolute presidential right, whatever the 
surrounding circumstances, a right to be 
exercised in secret at presidential pleasure 
without accountability to Congress and the 
people. This theory is unknown to the his- 
tory of the Republic. If this Nixon doctrine 
is not expressly rejected and condemned, 
Congress will signal future Presidents that 
they can define “national security” as their 
spirit moves them, check their findings with 
no one else and do whatever they pretend 
national security requires. Should our pres- 
ent Congress conclude that it does not regard 
the Nixon theory of “national security” as an 
appalling abuse of presidential power, it will 
be hard for future Congresses to object when 
future Presidents act upon the powerful 
precedent Mr. Nixon will thus have estab- 
lished. 

PERSONAL VENGEANCE 

Fourth, by declining to act against Mr. 
Nixon, Congress will say that it is not espe- 
cially bothered by his effort to convert gov- 
ernment agencies—the Internal Revenue 
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Service, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Secret 
Service—into instruments of party advant- 
age and personal vengeance. Future Presi- 
dents will feel justified in doing with im- 
punity what Mr. Nixon had done with 
impunity. Future civil servants will feel 
much less confidence about resisting or re- 
jecting presidential orders that their agencies 
do improper things. 

Fifth, Congress will destroy forever the 
ultimate remedy provided by the Founding 
Fathers to protect the Republic from the 
abuse of presidential power. The impeach- 
ment provision may not have been much of 
a deterrent in the century since Andrew 
Johnson. Yet it has remained on the books, 
a remote threat perhaps but still a threat. 
If Congress acquiesces in Mr. Nixon’s re- 
fusal to comply with subpoenas from the 
House Judiciary Committee, it will give all 
future Presidents the power to pick and 
choose the evidence in their own cases and 
thereby render impeachment ever after a 
charade. And if Congress acquiesces in Mr. 
Nixon’s other actions, it will surely mean 
that no President will ever again be im- 
peached; for if there were ever a time in the 
life of the Republic requiring impeachment 
in order to defend the community, as Madi- 
son recommended, against “the incapacity, 
negligence or perfidy of the Chief Magistrate” 
through the impeachment process, it is today. 
If the man who has run the most lawless 
administration in American history, a man 
not much liked even in his own party, can- 
not be impeached and removed even in & 
Congress controlled by the opposition, then 
we can kiss impeachment goodbye as a re- 
straint on Presidents for the duration of the 
Republic, 

If it declines to impeach Mr. Nixon, Con- 
gress will instruct all his successors that 
nothing he has done constitutes an impeach- 
able offense and that, if future Presidents are 
prepared to run the political risk, they are 
constitutionally entitled to do the same 
things themselves. They will be free not to 
execute the laws faithfully; not to be re- 
sponsible for the criminal acts of their clos- 
est associates; not be limited in any deed 
they wish to commit in the name of national 
security; not to be restrained in any order, 
however improper, they wish to issue to gov- 
ernment agencies; and not be worried here- 
after by any prospect of impeachment. What 
is at stake, in short, is the theory, in Senator 
Ervin’s phrase, of “the constitutional omni- 
potence of the President.” “There is no worse 
heresy,” wrote the great historian Lord Acton, 
“than that the office sanctifies the holder of 
it.” Congress has it within its power in the 
next three months to vote that heresy down— 
or to vote it up. 


“REVENGES OF THE FUTURE” 


We must, as I say, widen the perspective in 
which we see the events of 1974. Congress is 
not just meeting a particular and transient 
problem. It is defining or redefining the presi- 
dency for the rest of American history. Henry 
James once wrote in a striking phrase about 
“the revenges of the future.” Congress can 
act now to enforce the constitutional system 
of accountability and to reinstate the rela- 
tively high standards that have character- 
ized the American presidency. Or it can aban- 
don the system of accountability and endorse 
the debasement and betrayal of those stand- 
ards. If it follows the second course, let us 
have no doubt that the future will indeed ex- 
act its revenges. 

I have never thought Congress would take 
the second course. For the impeachment of 
Presidents is one of the sacred rites in our 
constitutional process. Those who participate 
in the rite know that this will be the most 
solemn decision of their public lives, the oc- 
casion for which they will be longest remem- 
bered. They know that the eyes of history are 
upon them. Now, if ever, they will vote their 
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consciences. This is what happened during 
the impeachment of Andrew Johnson. It is 
beginning to happen today. Our legislators 
are about to decide the shape of the Ameri- 
can government for generations to come— 
whether it will be the balanced government 
envisaged by the Constitution or an imperial 
presidency raised above the Constitution. Let 
none of them forget General de Gaulle’s 
memorable injunction: “One should not in- 
sult the future,” 


FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIEN- 
TISTS OPPOSES BINARY NERVE 
GAS MUNITIONS 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most disturbing items in the defense ap- 
propriations bill, which will come before 
the House this Tuesday, is a provision 
for $5.8 million to build a production line 
for the new binary nerve gas. As many of 
my colleagues have pointed out, this ap- 
propriation must be seen as the first step 
in a program to replace our present 
nerve gas stocks, which will eventually 
cost us $1.5 to $2 billion. The best that 
can be said about this program is that 
it is worthless. More likely, however, it 
will provoke a new spiral in the chemical 
arms race and actually decrease our 
national security. 

It is important to realize that the dis- 
tinguished Federation of American 


Scientists has strongly denounced this 

measure. According to a statement re- 

leased today by the FAS— 
Appropriations ought to be withheld on 


the general ground that nerve gas weapons 
are not necessary, 


But, in any case, says the FAS, this is 
a particularly unfortunate time to begin 
production of a new nerve gas because 
of recent administration commitments 
to negotiate for a limitation on chemical 
weapons, 

I believe this is a significant state- 
ment, and am taking this opportunity 
to bring it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The statement follows: 

FAS OPPOSES BINARY NERVE Gas MUNITIONS 
SUMMARY 


The Department of Defense is seeking ap- 
propriations this year to build production 
facilities for binary nerve-gas munitions. U.S. 
armed forces already have enormous num- 
bers of nerve-gas weapons at their disposal 
which are more than enough to satisfy any 
real need. Thus we see no advantage in re- 
placing them with—or supplementing them 
with—binaries. It is particularly unfortu- 
nate that this request comes just after a 
summit reaffirmation by the Administration 
of its commitment to the negotiation of lim- 
itations on chemical weapons. 

The appropriations ought to be withheld 
on the general ground that nerve-gas weap- 
ons are not necessary, or at least on the nar- 
rower grounds that such funding ought to 
await the outcome of negotiations to limit 
chemical weapons. 

BACKGROUND 

Binaries have been in research and devel- 
opment since 1954. They provide a new way 
for using lethal chemical agents on the bat- 
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tiefleld. Instead of a nerve-gas payload, a 
binary munition contains two chemical fill- 
ings of relatively low toxicity that can be 
kept apart from one another until the “deliv- 
ery” of the munition to its target has com- 
menced. A mixing process is then activated 
in which the chemicals react together to form 
nerve gas. Although certain of the binary 
chemicals are themselves hazardous mate- 
rials, they are much safer to handle than 
actual nerve gas. 

The initial binary procurement funding 
that is being sought, for provision of produc- 
tion facilities, amounts to $5.8m, Like so 
many other DoD programs that have bur- 
geoned from modest beginnings, this item 
is likely to prove the thin end of a substan- 
tial, and possibly intractable, wedge. The 
Secretary of the Army has already spoken to 
Congress about plans for eventually replacing 
the entire nerve-gas stockpile with binaries. 
The cost of this may be estimated from DoD 
data to be on the order of $2000m, at current 
prices. 

Because strong interests are likely to be- 
come vested in a program of this magnitude, 
it is essental that the program receive close 
scrutiny before its momentum becomes ir- 
resistible. The basic questions to consider 
are these: does the United States still need 
to maintain a nerve-gas capability? If so, 
does the capability need upgrading, and 
would binaries present the best means for 
effecting this? 

Current U.S. chemical weapons policy is to 
maintain a nerve-gas stockpile as a like- 
with-like deterrent, and as a retaliatory op- 
tion in the event of deterrence failing. The 
principal threat is considered to reside in the 
possibility of Warsaw Pact forces using chem- 
ical weapons against NATO troops in Europe. 
The most recent additions to the nerve-gas 
stockpile were made in 1969, and although 
there seems to be no evidence of any in- 
crease in the threat since then, DoD now 
wishes to make further additions. It is 
claiming that its stock of immediately-usable 
nerve-gas weapons is inadequate, quantita- 
tively and qualitatively, to meet all the 
contingencies for which it believes it should 
prepare. 

The Army has an unbroken 56-year-old 
tradition of maintaining a capability in 
lethal chemical weapons, and it seems that 
this has now become a custom too hallowed 
by time, and too institutionalized, to be in- 
ternally questioned. Yet it is not at all clear 
that deterrence is the best of the various 
policy alternatives for meeting the threat 
that nerve gas presents today. Indeed, as with 
nuclear weapons, there is some likelihood of 
the nerve-gas stockpile aggravating the 
threat which it is supposed to be deterring. 
Even if a case can be made for some nervye- 
gas capability, it is hard to understand why 
our existing stockpiles need to be expanded, 
An alternative policy is to devote resources, 
not to the weapons, but to the defenses 
against them. Under circumstances where 
chemical warfare is both illegal and un- 
likely, there is a strong case for believing that 
the existing conventional and nuclear pos- 
ture, plus an improvement in the CW pro- 
tective stance, makes possession of nerve gas 
unnecessary. 

But even for those who believe that the 
nerve-gas stockpile should be retained, the 
central question is whether binaries make 
better sense than regular nerve-gas weapons, 
Considered from a purely military viewpoint, 
they do not. The munition that is now com- 
ing up for procurement, a 155mm howitzer 
shell, disseminates less toxic agent than does 
its nonbinary equivalent, and has a smaller 
fragmentation effect. Moreover, the fact that 
the disseminated agent is adulterated with 
other binary reaction products acts, for sev- 
eral reasons, to reduce the dependability of 
the munition. 

The impulse behind the binary program 
has been a search, not for greater muni- 
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tions effectiveness, but for the solution to a 
problem that is essentially political. The 
Army is unable to increase its immediately- 
usable retaliatory capability without trans- 
porting nerve gas from bulk-storage to muni- 
tions-filling locations, and then into Europe, 
But this it cannot do without risking yet 
another of the domestic outcries about 
transportation hazards that have beset it 
since 1969. Because of their safety features, 
binaries are seen as a possible means for 
removing this constraint, thereby restoring 
the Army’s freedom of action. 

However, in testimony to a House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee recently, the State 
Department noted that any attempt to in- 
crease the size or numbers of U.S, chemical- 
weapons depots in Europe was “likely to run 
into very serious difficulties.” It seems that 
the European governments concerned are 
displaying considerable, and understandable, 
reluctance about accommodating any more 
American nerve gas, whether binary or not. 
Unless and until they are willing, therefore, 
the binary program will remain, for the most 
part, an essentially futile one. 

It is in Europe that the nerve-gas threat, 
such as it is, has its immediacy. If, as ap- 
pears to be the case, the people on the spot 
do not see over-riding merit in an upgrading 
of the NATO nerve-gas deterrent, why should 
anybody else? 

Another disturbing feature of the binary 
program is that DoD is seeking initial pro- 
curement funding without the Administra- 
tion yet having reached a final decision about 
binary production, The weapons have not 
even been field-tested yet. Requesting money 
because it may be needed is the type of 
foot-in-the-door fiscal planning that bloats 
appropriations. It is a practice which is nor- 
mally reserved only for strategic weapon 
systems that involve long lead-time compo- 
nents. 

In an artillery shell, the fuzing is the 
only long lead item; but it so happens that 
the binary rounds are to employ fuzes that 
are already in mass-production for other 
munitions. It therefore seems that DoD is 
acting with capricious and undue haste. It 
has certainly not demonstrated any need 
for urgency. Moreover, in view of the United 
States commitment to the international 
chemical disarmament negotiations that are 
now under way in Geneva, the present mo- 
ment is a singularly inopportune one for 
precipitate merve-gas procurement. It is 
particularly inappropriate when President 
Nixon and Secretary Brezhnev have just 
agreed to seek early progress in dealing with 
the most dangerous lethal means of chem- 
ical warfare. 

Provided the verification problem can be 
resolved, participation in international 
chemical disarmament is potentially the 
most attractive of all the policy alternatives 
for chemical weapons. As a means for pre- 
serving the national security against the 
dangers of nerve gas, it would place reliance 
neither on a counter threat that could prove 
ineffectual, nor on a defensive posture that 
could prove inadequate. And it would serve 
to control what could ultimately prove a 
far graver danger than the nerve gas threat 
in Europe, namely the possibility of nerve- 
gas proliferation. This is a danger which 
binary technology is likely to increase, not 
only at the international level, but also as 
regards terrorist organizations. But the ne- 
gotiation of an adequate chemical disarma- 
ment treaty will require a good deal of time; 
and despite its public protestations of com- 
mitment, the United States has yet to con- 
vince its negotiating partners at Geneva of 
its good faith. The DoD binary program is 
incompatible with both these requirements, 
and if it is allowed to go forward, it may 
well kill the negotiations completely. With 
them will be lost a prospect for improving 
United States security to a far greater ex- 
tent than binaries ever could. 
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CHILD HEALTH SCREENING SERV- 
ICES UNDER MEDICAID 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service today published 
final regulations covering imposition of 
a financial penalty upon States for fail- 
ure to provide child health screening 
services under medicaid. 

I should like to insert the text of the 
regulation, along with a summary of the 
major comments the agency received 
after it published a proposed regulation 
last December 19, as they appeared in 
today’s Federal Register. 

Please note that a line of type appears 
to have been dropped from point No. 5 
of the summary (after the line ending 
“... period nor-”) which appears in the 
Register, and that the same paragraph 
contains a typographical error (“as” in- 
stead of “a”). The material follows: 

TITLE 45—PUBLIC WELFARE 
CHAPTER II—SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERV- 
ICE (ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS), DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Part 205—General Administration—Public 
Assistance Programs 
Part 249—Services and payments in medical 
assistance programs 
Medicaid; Financial Penalty for Failure to 

Provide Child Health Screening Services 

Notice of proposed rule making was pub- 
lished December 19, 1973 at 38 FR 34821, im- 
plenting section 299F of Pub. L. 92-603, So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1972. Require- 
ments were specified for the application of a 
financial penalty against States which fail 
to inform AFDC families of the availability 
of screening, diagnosis and treatment serv- 
ices under the title XIX program of medi- 
cal assistance, or to provide or arrange for 
such services, 

Five State agencies, eight organizations 
and one Congressional delegation responded. 
Two respondents concurred in the regulation 
as proposed. Several suggested changes which 
could be made only by statute, such as ap- 
plication of the penalty against title XIX 
rather than AFDC funds or postponement of 
effective date. The remaining major com- 
ments and the Department’s responses are 
summarized below: 

1. Minimum screening services. A respond- 
ent stated that the minimum components of 
a State screening program should be ex- 
panded by incorporating the recommended 
services listed in the screening guideline, 
MSA-PRG-21. This would be inappropriate 
at this time, because States need flexibility 
to meet their own particular health needs, 
and, in fact, most States have incorporated 
the recommended services. 

2. Annual written notification of AFDC 
jamilies. Suggestions were that written no- 
tice be optional; that States set their own 
notification schedules; and that in addition 
to written notice, other more aggressive tech- 
niques including personal contact be re- 
quired. A written notice is the most prac- 
tical method of complying with the req- 
uisites of Congressional intent. Given the 
limited capability of States to relate notifica- 
tion schedules to screening schedules on an 
individual basis, and the flow of recip- 
ients in and out of the assistance pay- 
ments system, notification no less often 
than annually is a reasonable compromise. 
With respect to the third comment, the 
purpose of the regulation is only to pre- 
scribe the requirements representing the 
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legal minimum necessary to avoid a penalty. 
In implementing the program, States are 
free to use additional means to inform 
recipients, including mass media, educa- 
tional programs, and caseworker contacts. 

3. Informing the medically needy. The 
Suggestion was made that Congress in- 
tended the informing process be extended 
to the medically needy. However, by statute, 
the penalty can apply only to the failure to 
inform, provide or arrange for EPSDT sery- 
ices to those on cash assistance. 

4. Providing necessary transportation. 
The requirement was interpreted to mean 
provision routinely of transportation for 
all Medicaid eligibles. This is not intended; 
the regulation has been clarified to indicate 
that the reference is simply to the existing 
requirement in effect under State plans. 

5. Provision of screening within 60 days 
of request, and of diagnosis and treat- 
ment within 60 days of screening. Objec- 
tions to the time requirements cited the 
possible difficulty of scheduling appoint- 
ment to read “a reasonable period nor- 
recipients or scarcity of providers. To al- 
low for extenuating circumstances, the 
Department has changed the require- 
ment to read “as reasonable period nor- 
mally not to exceed 60 days” from the 
date of request or screening. 

6. Arrangement for treatment not avail- 
able under State plans. It was suggested 
that the State should refer eligible children 
to other sources for uncovered services. 
States have been encouraged to make such 
referrals (MSA-PRG-21) and this is also 
included in the guide issued with this reg- 
ulation. 

7. Informing recipients of provider names 
and locations. One respondent interpreted 
the requirement to mean that recipients 
were to be given a list of all providers, re- 
gardiess of the particular type of service 
needed. This is not intended. States may 
furnish lists geared to service needs. It was 
also suggested that the lists be provided 
only on request; this is not acceptable since 
such provision is part of the State’s respon- 
sibility for arranging for services. 

8. Reports and other means for deter- 
mining application of penalty, and docu- 
mentation by States. Respondents suggested 
both more and fewer reporting and docu- 
mentation requirements. The Department 
does not believe it practical to impose ad- 
ditional requirements at this time, since 
many States do not have the necessary ca- 
pability. The requirements as stated are the 
minimum necessary to assure proper applica- 
tion of the penalty, which relates to all as- 
pects of informing families and providing 
and arranging for services. In administering 
any statistical reporting system, the Depart- 
ment will allow reasonable time periods for 
collecting and reporting data, One respond- 
ent suggested the reporting system be able 
to demonstrate that States will develop and 
maintain standards for quality of care. The 
statutory provisions relating to the penalty 
do no provide authority to establish stand- 
ards for quality of care. However, existing 
title XIX regulations require States to as- 
sure quality of all services (45 CFR 249.10 
(a) (8)). 

9. Existing enforcement procedures. The 
question was raised whether existing admin- 
istrative compliance procedures are replaced 
by the penalty provision. Congress has pro- 
vided, with the one percent penalty, an ad- 
ditional penalty for nonimplementation. 
Existing enforcement authorities also re- 
main in effect. 

Accordingly, the regulation as proposed 
with changes noted above in items 4 and 5 
has been adopted. A technical change has 
also been made to clarify that the provision 
for reconsideration of imposition of a pen- 
alty, under section 1116(d) of the Social 
Security Act, applies to the WIN and family 
planning sanctions specified in § 205.146 (a) 
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and (b) as well as to the early screening pen- 
alty (new § 205.146(d)). 

Chapter II, Title 45 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations is amended as follows: 

1. Section 205.146 of Part 205 is amended 
by adding new paragraphs (c) and (d) to 
read as set forth below: 

§ 205.146 Specific limitations on Federal fin- 
ancial participation under title 
IV-A. 
. . > . ka 

(c) Penalty for failure to provide early 
and periodic screening, diagnosis and 
treatment of children under Title XIX of 
the Act—(1) General. Pursuant to section 
403(g) of the Act, notwithstanding any 
other provision of this chapter, total pay- 
ments to a State under title IV-A of the 
Act for any quarter of any fiscal year be- 
ginning on or after July 1, 1974, shall be 
reduced by 1 percentage point (calculated 
without regard to any other reduction under 
this section), if the State fails to: 

(i) Inform ali families in the State re- 
ceiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children under the State’s title IV-A plan 
of the availability of child health screening 
services under the State’s title XIX plan. 
For purposes of this provision, to “inform” 
means to notify all AFDC families in writ- 
ing no less often than annually of the 
availability of the early and periodic screen- 
ing, diagnosis and treatment (EPSDT) pro- 
gram under the State title XIX plan by 
providing pamphlets, brochures, or other 
written materials, which clearly and specifi- 
cally describe (A) what EPSDT services are 
available and (B) where and how they may 
be obtained. States must also have arrange- 
ments to inform those individuals for whom 
printed material is inappropriate. 

(ii) Provide or arrange for the provision 
of such screening services in all cases where 
they are requested. This means that a State 
must: 

(A) Inform recipients requesting screening 
Services of the names and locations of pro- 
viders offering such services, and of the 
transportation services available under the 
State plan as required under § 249.10(a) (5) 
of this chapter; and 

(B) Take steps to assist recipients request- 
ing screening services so that such recipients 
are able to receive them within a reasonable 
period normally not to exceed 60 days from 
the date of request. 

(iii) Arrange for (directly or through 
referral to appropriate agencies, organiza- 
tions, or individuals) corrective treatment 
the need for which is indicated by such 
screening services and which is available 
under the State plan in accordance with 
§ 249.10(a)(3) of this chapter. This means 
that the State must: 

(A) Inform recipients in need of diag- 
nostic and treatment services of the names 
and locations of health providers offering 
Such services, and of the transportation sery- 
ices available under the State plan as re- 
quired under § 249.10(a) (5) of this chapter; 
and 

(B) Take steps to assist recipients needing 
diagnostic and treatment services so that 
such recipients are able to receive them with- 
in a reasonable time period. Initial diagnosis 
and treatment must be available normally 
within 60 days of the screening. 

(2) Application of penalty. (i) The penalty 
will be applied on a quarterly basis, begin- 
ning with the quarter starting July 1, 1974. 

(ii) Determination of whether the penalty 
is applicable will be based on: 

(A) Reports from States on actual com- 
Pliance in practice with the conditions spe- 
cifled in paragraph (c)(1) of this section; 
and 


(B) Such other surveys or reviews as may 
be deemed necessary by SRS. 

(3) Documentation, States must be able 
to document that they have met each con- 
dition of paragraph (c)(1) of this section 
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and shall provide reports thereon as pre- 
scribed in this regulation and in Program 
Regulation Guides and Program Instruc- 
tions issued by SRS. 

id) Reconsideration of penalty imposition. 
Whenever a penalty is imposed under the 
provisions of this section, the State shall be 
entitled to and upon request shall receive 
a reconsideration of the imposition of the 
penalty in accordance with section 1116(d) 
of the Social Security Act and regulations 
issued thereunder. 

2. Section 249.10(a)(3) is revised as set 
forth below: r 
§ 249.10 Amount, duration, 

medical assistance. 

(a) State plan requirements. * * * 

(3) In carrying out the requirements in 
paragraph (a) (1) and (2) of this paragraph 
with respect to the item of care set forth 
in paragraph (b)(4)(il) of this section, 
provide: 

(i) For establishment of administrative 
mechanisms to identify available screening 
and diagnostic facilities, to assure that in- 
dividuals under 21 years of age who are eli- 
gible for medical assistance may receive the 
services of such facilities, and to make avail- 
able such services as may be included under 
the State plan; 

(i1) For identification of all eligible indi- 
viduals, including those who are in need of 
medical or remedial care and services fur- 
nished through title V grantees, and for as- 
suring that individuals eligible for title V 
services are informed of such services and 
are referred to title V grantees for care and 
services, as appropriate; 

(iii) For agreements to assure maximum 
utilization of existing screening, diagnostic, 
and treatment services provided by other 
public and voluntary agencies such as child 
health clinics, OEO Neighborhood Health 
Centers, day care centers, nursery schools, 
school health programs, family planning 
clinics, maternity clinics, and similar 
facilities; 

(iv) That early and periodic screening and 
diagnosis to ascertain physical and mental 
defects, and treatment of conditions dis- 
covered within the limits of the State plan 
on the amount, duration, and scope of care 
and services, will be available to all eligible 
individuals under 21 years of age; and that, 
in addition, eyeglasses, hearing aids, and 
other kinds of treatment for visual and hear- 
ing defects, and at least such dental care as 
is necessary for relief of pain and infection 
and for restoration of teeth and maintenance 
of dental health, will be available, whether or 
not otherwise included under the State plan, 
subject, however, to such utilization controls 
as may be imposed by the State agency. See 
§ 205.146(c) of this chapter relating to re- 
duction in Federal financial participation 
under title IV-A of the Act for failure to 
provide early and periodic screening, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of children. 


and scope of 
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(Sec. 1102, 49 Stat. 647 (42 U.S.C. 1302) ) 
Effective date. These regulations shall be 
effective July 1, 1974 
(Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
Program No. 13.714, Medical Assistance Pro- 
gram and 13.761, Public Assistance—Mainte- 
nance Assistance (State Aid) ). 
Dated: May 30, 1974. 
James S. DWIGHT, Jr., 
Administrator, Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service. 
Approved: July 18, 1974, 
CASPAR W. WEINBERGER, 
Secretary. 


[FR Doc. 74-16945 Filed 7-23-74; 8:45 am] 


THE HOUSE AND IMPEACHMENT 
HON. GEORGE M. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1974 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal has offered us some good 
advice on impeachment. In an August 2 
editorial entitled “The House and Im- 
peachment,” the Journal said: 

At this state of the proceedings, every one 
of the 435 members of the House has a con- 
stitutional obligation to face the issue 
squarely, hear the issues debated and render 
his own judgment, putting aside bandwagon 
psychology, preconceptions and fears of po- 
litical consequences. 


The Journal has defined our duty in 
terms everyone should understand and 
respect. Its complete editorial follows: 

THE HOUSE AND IMPEACHMENT 

Broadcast projections that the House of 
Representatives will impeach the President 
by a landslide vote, 300 or more in favor, have 
been creating a bandwagon atmosphere in 
the capital, with a mass psychology develop- 
ing not exactly appropriate to a grand in- 
quest. Among the most serious offenders in 
contributing to this atmosphere are ele- 
ments of the right wing of the GOP. 

The concern in that quarter has little or 
nothing to do with the pros and cons of 
the three articles of impeachment reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee. Rather 
it is purely and unabashedly political. The 
assumption is that in his presumed impeach- 
ment and disgrace, Richard Nixon will bring 
down the Republican Party in the November 
elections, especially decimating the ranks 
of the House Republicans. 

This will occur, so it is reasoned, because 
there is no way Republican incumbents can 
vote, aye or nay, without embittering one 
faction or the other within their core of 
support at home. A vote to impeach will 
lose Nixon supporters in the GOP; a vote to 
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not impeach will lose Nixon critics both in 
the GOP and among the swing voters. The 
solution, propounded most persistently by 
William Buckley of The National Review, is 
for Mr. Nixon to stipulate House impeach- 
ment and invite one and all to vote the 
articles, without prejudice, in order to expe- 
dite a Senate trial. 

Presidential aide Patrick Buchanan has 
now floated the idea that this is a possibility. 
That Mr. Nixon would even consider this 
option, if he has, would further damage him. 
It could only be viewed by the public as a 
sign of panic and an outbreak of political 
frivolity. If it were done, those House Re- 
publicans who attempted to lean on this ra- 
tionale to explain their abdication of consti- 
tutional obligations would deserve the re- 
sponse they would surely get at the polls, 

At the same time we find this idea of a 
harmonized congressional cop-out despica- 
ble, we are no less disheartened by the other 
side of the coin—the bandwagon notion that 
an avalanche of impeachment votes is already 
in the bag. If there are now 250 or 300 votes 
in the bag, the House is dealing in hypocrisy 
if it does not suspend the rules and vote 
without debate. 

For more than a year, the nation has been 
pulled one way and another by blocs either 
favoring or opposing the President's im- 
peachment, with charges, evidence and in- 
ferences changing from one day to the next. 
For the very first time, the people can now 
focus—through their representatives—on 
genuine articles, on specific charges, and on 
the evidence in support of same. 

By a wide margin, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee believes it can prove its case to the satis- 
faction of the House, the Senate and the 
American people, But there are those on the 
committee who obviously were not over- 
whelmed. We cannot discount one iota the 
intellectual honesty of men like Wiggins of 
California or Sandman of New Jersey, both 
of whom were among the minority of Re- 
publicans who voted against the unseating 
of Adam Clayton Powell. There are still two 
sides to the impeachment argument, and be- 
fore judging a matter of this overwhelming 
importance the House has a duty to allow 
those arguments to be developed to the 
fullest. 

At this stage of the proceedings, every one 
of the 435 members of the House has a con- 
stitutional obligation to face the issue 
squarely, hear the issues debated and render 
his own judgment, putting aside bandwagon 
psychology, preconceptions and fears of po- 
litical consequences. The process is spelled 
out in the Constitution and should be al- 
lowed to run its due course. 

Public reaction to Judiciary Committee 
members on both sides of the argument has 
been uniformly favorable. Similarly, those 
Representatives who have the intellectual 
honesty to follow the high course and vote 
their consciences will be able, however they 
vote, to defend themselves at home. 


SENATE—Monday, August 5, 1974 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon 
and was called to order by Hon. J. BEN- 
NETT JOHNSTON, JR., a Senator from the 
State of Louisiana. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 

L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, whose glory is in all 

the world; we commend this Nation to 

Thy merciful care, that being guided by 


Thy providence, we may dwell secure in 
Thy peace under Thy higher rulership. 
Grant to the President, the Congress 
and all in authority, wisdom and 
strength to know and to do Thy will. 
Fill them with the love of truth and 
righteousness; and make them ever 
mindful of their calling to serve this 
people in Thy fear. In these fateful days 
keep us “one Nation under God,” mind- 
ful that as we are under Thy guidance, 
so also we are under Thy judgment and 
that “the judgments of the Lord are 


true and righteous altogether.” Redeem 
us by Thy grace for the making of Thy 
coming kingdom. 

We pray in the name of Him who is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 
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The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1974. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on Official duties, I appoint Hon. J. BENNETT 
JOHNSTON, JR., a Senator from the State of 
Louisiana, to perform the duties of the Chair 
during my absence. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. JOHNSTON thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
August 2, 1974, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Marks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. JOHNSTON) 
laid before the Senate sundry messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and agreed to 
the following concurrent resolution, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H.R. 15046. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the U.S. Information Agency, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 15736. An act to authorize, enlarge, 
and repair various Federal reclamation proj- 
ects and programs, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. Con. Res, 574. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make corrections in the enroll- 
ment of H.R. 15074. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following Senate 
bills, with amendments, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 3190. An act to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal year 1975 for carrying out the Board 
for International Broadcasting Act of 1973; 

S. 3270. An act to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended; and 

S. 3331. An act to clarify the authority of 
the Small Business Administration, to in- 
crease the authority of the Small Business 
Administration, and for other purposes; 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following House bills were read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H.R. 15046. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the U.S. Information Agency, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; and 

H.R. 15736. An act to authorize, change, 
and repair various Federal reclamation proj- 
ects and programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS ADJACENT 
TO TETON NATIONAL FOREST IN 
WYOMING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1013, S. 3489. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3489) to authorize exchange of 
lands adjacent to the Teton National Forest 
in Wyoming, and for other purposes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported in the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry with an amendment 
on page 2, line 3, strike out “quarter,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “quarter”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
provisions of the Act of March 20, 1922 (42 
Stat. 465), as amended and supplemented by 
the Act of February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1090), 
and the Act of June 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 205), 
are hereby extended to the following de- 
scribed lands: 

TOWNSHIP 41 NORTH, RANGE 116 West, SIXTH 
PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN 

Section 34, northwest quarter southwest 
quarter. 

Src. 2. Lands conveyed to the United States 
under this Act shall, upon acceptance of title, 
become parts of the Teton National Forest 
and shall be subject to the laws, rules, and 
regulations applicable thereto. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmrre) is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there will 
now be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes, with statements there- 
in limited to 5 minutes. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. JOHNSTON) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


COMPREHENSIVE STUDY or CHILD NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the Comprehensive Study of Child Nutrition 
Programs (with an accompanying report). 
Referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

FINAL DETERMINATION OF THE INDIAN CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Indian 
Claims Commission transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the final determination 
of the claims of the Potawatomi Indians, 
et al. v. United States (with accompanying 
reports). Referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Proposep DISPOSAL oF DETERRENT STOCKS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army 
advising of the determination made on the 
disposal of certain deterrent stocks. Referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
REPORTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports of 
the number of officers on duty with Head- 
quarters and detailed to the Army General 
Staff (with accompanying reports). Referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 

THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to remove the limitation on the number of 
cadets or midshipmen who may be appointed 
from the two-year Senior Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps Course (with accompanying 
papers). Referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

PROPOSED FACILITIES PROJECTS BY THE AIR 
NATIONAL GUARD 


A letter from the Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense notifying, pursuant to 
law, the Congress of certain proposed facili- 
ties projects to be undertaken for the Air 
National Guard. Referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of Department of Defense procurement from 
small and other business firms for July 1973- 
May 1974 (with accompanying papers). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on deliveries 
of excess defense articles during the third 
quarter of fiscal year 1974 (with accompany- 
ing papers). Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS OTHER 
THAN TREATIES 


A letter from the Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Treaty Affairs of the Department of State 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of in- 
ternational agreements other than treaties 
entered into during the past 60 days (with 
accompanying papers). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Actions Recommended 
To Alleviate Serious Financial Problems Fac- 
ing United Nations” (with an accompanying 
report). Referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

REPORT ON FEDERAL PRODUCTIVITY 


A letter from the Executive Director of the 
Joint Financial Management Improvement 
Program transmitting Volume II, Productiv- 
ity Case Studies (with an accompanying re- 
port). Referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTION OF PONCA 
JUDGMENT FUNDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior transmitting, pursuant to law, a pro- 
posed plan for the use or distribution of 
Ponca judgment funds awarded in dockets 
322, 323, and 324 before the Indian Claims 
Commission (with accompanying papers). 
Referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

REPORTS OF THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


A letter from the Commissioner of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, reports concerning 
visa petitions which the Service has approved 
(with accompanying papers). Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. Res. 329. A resolution relating to the 
participation of the United States in an in- 
ternational effort to reduce the risk of famine 
and lessen human suffering (Rept. No. 93- 
1070). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 1694. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to regulate commerce and 
to assure adequate and stable supplies of 
petroleum products at the lowest cost to the 
consumer, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
93-1071). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 3879. An original bill to amend the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 93-1072). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

H. Con. Res. 566. A concurrent resolution 
to provide additional copies of hearings and 
thé final report of the Judiciary Committee 
on the impeachment inquiry (Rept. No. 93- 
1073). 
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ORDER FOR STAR PRINT OF COM- 
MITTEE REPORT ACCOMPANYING 
H.R, 16027 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
at the request of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
a star print of the committee report ac- 
companying H.R. 16027, the Department 
of Interior and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation bill for 1975. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bill and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 3878. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Daylight Saving Time Energy Conservation 
Act of 1973. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 3879. An original bill to amend the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, and for other 
purposes. Placed on calendar. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 3878. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Daylight Saving Time Energy Conserva- 
tion Act of 1973. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have in- 
troduced a bill to exempt the months of 
November, December, January, and 
February from the Emergency Daylight 
Saving Time Energy Conservation Act. 
In view of the failure of the act to meet 
the goals initially intended and because 
of the difficulties the act has caused for 
many Americans, this bill is necessary to 
better meet the needs of our society. 

In the State of Kansas, we have a large 
number of farmers and rural residents 
who have special problems with daylight 
saving time during any months except 
the summer months. However, in view 
of the need to conserve energy and the 
preferences of urban populations, this 
bill represents a compromise which 
hopefully will be an improvement over 
the existing situation. 


ENERGY GOALS NOT MET 


The initial goal of year-round daylight 
saving time—YRDST—was to conserve 
energy. It has become apparent from the 
interim report recently published by the 
Department of Transportation that any 
energy saved under this measure is high- 
ly questionable. The details of this study 
have been well published and I will not 
go into them further here. However, it 
should be noted that the Department of 
Transportation has recommended that 
standard time should be used for the 
period from the last Sunday in October 
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through the last Sunday in February, as 
provided in my bill. 

Contrary to the objective of saving 
energy, year-round daylight saving time 
has actually resulted in additional ex- 
penditure of energy in some cases. For 
example, in schools the heat and lights 
must be turned on at an earlier time 
under daylight saving time. In addition, 
many parents find it preferable to drive 
their children to school rather than have 
them walk in darkness. Both of these 
consequences of YRDST result in addi- 
tional expenditures of fuel and point to 
the need for modifying the Emergency 
Daylight Saving Time Act, as I have 
proposed. 

DANGER TO SCHOOLCHILDREN 


The most terrible impact of the year- 
round daylight saving time bill has been 
in the numerous deaths of schoolchil- 
dren in the early morning hours when 
it is still dark under daylight saving 
time. The tragic instances which oc- 
curred last winter have been well publi- 
cized in the press. In addition, numerous 
parents have contacted me protesting 
the increased danger daylight saving 
time has meant for their children, and 
I am sure every other Member of Con- 
gress is well aware of this problem. For 
this reason alone, daylight saving time 
should be stopped for the 4 months that 
I have proposed. 

In spite of the fact that the casualties 
among schoolchildren declined last win- 
ter under daylight saving time, it ap- 
pears that moving the clock backward 
has a detrimental effect on safety of 
students going to school in the morning. 
The decline in student fatalities un- 
doubtedly was at least partially a result 
of the lower speed limits and the lighter 
volume of traffic during the energy 
shortage last winter. The increased dan- 
ger from daylight saving time is indi- 
cated by the increase of fatalities among 
schoolchildren during the early hours of 
the day. 

Numerous people from the State of 
Kansas have contacted me here to em- 
phasize this fact and I have personally 
spoken to many more people of the same 
opinion in my trips to the State in re- 
cent months. I ask unanimous consent 
that a representative letter from Mr. 
Norman E. Linton, superintendent of 
Unified School District No. 328, be en- 
tered in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIFIED SCHOOL District No. 328, 
Lorraine, Kans., February 13, 1974. 
Senator BoB DOLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Dore: I wish to voice our 
opposition to Daylight Savings Time for Kan- 
sas during the school-term months. 

We are not saving energy. In fact, our 
schools are using more energy in the form 
of heat and lights since we are commencing 
the school day one-hour earlier. The after- 
school activities remain the same and ex- 
pend as much energy as under Central 
Standard Time. 

The added danger and the nuisance of 
having students on the roads and streets to 
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school in darkness is ridiculous. The need 
for daylight to do some types of farm chores 
often makes a number of our students tardy 
for school, During the cold months, families 
are not outside to enjoy any outside or lei- 
sure activities after school or work, They 
are in-doors consuming more energy, of 
course. 

While the question will become moot for 
this term of school within a few weeks, I do 
hope that you will seek a re-evaluation of 
the subject and seek provisions by which 
Kansas will return to Central Standard 
Time during September through May, the 
school-term months. 

Sincerely yours, 
Norman E. LINTON, Superintendent. 


IMPACT ON BUSINESSES AND AGRICULTURE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President in addition, 
daylight saving time has been detri- 
mental to many businesses and to farm- 
ers. The measure I have introduced 
would hopefully permit a more rational 
time system to be enacted. 

The impact of daylight saving time is 
especially severe for farmers. Farmers, 
by the nature of their activities, must do 
most of their work during daylight hours. 
Those working with dairy herds and 
other livestock find it especially un- 
natural to use the daylight saving time 
schedule. My bill would help reduce this 
hardship, although the total repeal of 
daylight saving time during winter 
months would be much more desirable 
for the farm population. 

In addition, many other businesses 
have found daylight saving time to be 
objectionable. Many workers are not as 
productive during the early hours when 
it is still dark. Many businesses have 
found that their sales have declined be- 
cause of daylight saving time. 

The interim study submitted by the 
Department of Transportation provides 
inconclusive data on these issues. In 
order to give the Department adequate 
time to produce sound conclusions, my 
bill extends the date for which the final 
DOT report is due from June 30 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1975. Hopefully, that report 
will give us more precise indications of 
what actions should be taken on year- 
round daylight saving time. However, it 
is clear to me that the modification Ihave 
proposed is greatly needed at this time. 

Mr. President, a large number of 
Kansans have clearly stated their posi- 
tion on year-round daylight saving time 
to me, and it is obvious that a reduction 
in the period for daylight saving time is 
necessary. My bill provides that daylight 
saving time shall exist for a shorter 
period and I urge every Senator to sup- 
port this measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 3878 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4(a) of the Emergency Daylight Saving 
Time Energy Conservation Act of 1973 is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1975” and 


inserting in lieu thereof “September 30, 
1975”. 
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Sec. 2. Section 7 of the Emergency Day- 
light Saving Time Energy Conservation Act 
of 1973 is amended by deleting the period at 
the end thereof and adding “, except that 
section 3(a) shall not be in effect from 2 
o'clock antemeridian on the last Sunday of 
October 1974 until 2 o’clock antemeridian on 
the last Sunday of February 1975.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


At the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
MAGNUSON) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1694, a bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to regulate commerce 
and to assure adequate and stable sup- 
plies of petroleum products at the low- 
est cost to the consumer, and for other 
purposes. 

8. 3098 

At the request of Mr. DoLE, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 3098, a bill to amend 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
of 1973 to provide for the mandatory 
allocation of plastic feedstocks. 

S. 3686 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on June 20, 
1974 I introduced S. 3686, to reverse a 
recent Internal Revenue ruling that por- 
tions of students loans which were can- 
celed as a result of service in certain pro- 
fessions or service in certain areas, is tax- 
able income. 

Cosponsoring this legislation with me 
were Senators DOMENICI, BAYH, YOUNG, 
McGEE, INOUYE, PELL, MATHIAS, DOLE, 
and DOMINICK. 

I am pleased that Senators HoL- 
LINGS, TOWER, BROCK, and BUCKLEY have 
also agreed to cosponsor this measure 
and I ask unanimous consent that their 
names be added at the next printing of 
the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, this meas- 
ure has also been endorsed by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. In ad- 
dition, the American Hospital Associa- 
tion has endorsed the legislation and I 
ask unanimous consent that their letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1974. 
Senator J. GLENN BEALL, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR BEALL: On behalf of the 
American Hospital Association I am writing 
to express our appreciation to you for your 
leadership in introducing in the Senate S. 
3686 to render nontaxable any portion of 
educational loans cancelled or forgiven for 
service in certain professions or geographi- 
cal areas where a shortage of health person- 
nel exists. 

The purpose of the forgiveness features of 
the educational loans covered by Revenue 
Ruling 73-256 is, of course, to encourage 
students to prepare themselves for certain 
professions and then to work where their 
services are urgently needed. By declaring 
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the forgiven portion of such loans taxable 
income, this Revenue Ruling would have the 
government take back part of the incentive 
it provided such students, We think this is 
wrong and that applying the ruling retro- 
actively would be especially unfair to those 
who have fulfilled their obligations in accord- 
ance with the loan forgiveness provisions in 
effect at the time they participated in the 
program, 

We hope the Congress will act promptly 
to nullify Revenue Ruling 73-256 in both its 
retroactive and prospective aspects by en- 
actment of legislation along the lines of your 
bill S. 3686, and assure you of our full sup- 
port in this regard. 

Sincerely, 
LEO J. GEHRIG, M.D., 
Vice President. 
S. 3784 

At the request of Mr. STENNIS, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tart), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Heitms), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuHuRCH), and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 3784, a bill to terminate 
the Emergency Daylight Saving Time 
Energy Conservation Act of 1973 on the 
last Sunday of October 1974. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 224 

At the request of Mr. Montoya, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENI- 
cI) was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 224, to authorize and 
request the President to issue annually 
a proclamation designating January of 
each year as “March of Dimes Birth De- 
fects Prevention Month.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE RESOLUTION 347 


At the request of Mr. MANSFIELD (for 
Mr. Inouye), the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Brock), the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Burpicx), the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHEs), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr: Hruska), the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Merzensaum), the Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) , the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
DomeEntici), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MonpaLe), and the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 347, 
authorizing an investigation on the pol- 
icy and role of the Federal Government 
on tourism in the United States. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 352 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from Maine (Mr. Musxte), was added 
as a cosponsor of Senate Resolution 352, 
to amend rules XXV and XVI of the 
standing rules of the Senate with respect 
to jurisdiction of energy research and 
development matters, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 1767 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, today I 
am submitting an amendment to S. 3394, 
the foreign assistance authorization bill 
for fiscal year 1975, which would pro- 
vide an additional authorization for the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
and Preventive Medicine located in the 
Republic of Panama. 

Financial assistance for the Gorgas 
Institute was pledged by the 70th Con- 
gress of the United States when Public 
Law 350 was enacted in 1928. That law 
committed the United States to perma- 
nent annual contributions to the insti- 
tute for the operation of a Gorgas Me- 
morial Laboratory. 

Gorgas Memorial Institute has oper- 
ated since its inception as a technical 
institution committed to conduct re- 
search in the biomedical sciences on di- 
seases of the tropics. Its objectives are 
to help prevent disability, defect, and 
death from exotic diseases. 

The U.S. contribution was originally 
made to the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
through the Department of State. In 
1954, this responsibility was transferred 
to the Public Health Service, specifi- 
cally, the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases—MIAID. 

The laboratory, strategically located 
in Panama where the natural biocom- 
munication route between North and 
South America forms, has been likened 
to a southern disease early warning 
system for the United States. 

Under the present contractual agree- 
ment with NIAID, which expires in De- 
cember of this year, Gorgas has oper- 
ated, since 1972, the Middle America Re- 
search Unit—MARU—1-mile distant in 
the Canal Zone. The operation of this 
unit has increased Gorgas’ research 
capabilities, especially in the arbovirus 
and viral diseases. 

Throughout the years, the Congress 
has reaffirmed its support of the Gorgas 
operation by increasing the U.S. contri- 
butions and providing funds for the con- 
struction of one of the research facilities 
now in use. This has been accomplished 
through five amendments to the original 
act, the most recent in 1965, setting a 
ceiling of “not to exceed $500,000” as the 
permanent annual congressional au- 
thorization. The basic U.S. contribution 
has thus remained at the same level for 
the past 8 years. Clearly, there is an 
urgent need for a substantial increase to 
this basic contribution, if Gorgas is to 
maintain its professional competence 
and its consolidated current programs, 
which include vitally important viral 
disease and ecological studies. 

As indicated earlier in my statement, 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute assumed 
operation of the MARU laboratory in 
1972, with one-time funds of $1,676,786 
allotted until December of this year. In 
addition to the annual permanent con- 
gressional contribution of $500,000 pro- 
vided for through the Fogarty Interna- 
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tional Center of the National Institutes 
of Health, Gorgas also received research 
grants and contracts through the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy, and from 
other sources, totaling $1,198,470 in fiscal 
year 1974. Budget projections at the same 
operational level during fiscal year 1975 
reflect an overexpenditure of $615,000 of 
which $400,000 is the result of the termi- 
nation on December 23, 1974, of the con- 
tract for the operation of the MARU 
unit. 

On March 13, 1974, the Subcommitte 
on Inter-American Affairs of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, held 
hearings in support of an increase to the 
current Gorgas annual authorization. As 
a result of the hearings, the Hon. DANTE 
B. FASCELL, subcommittee chairman, 
introduced H.R. 15887 providing for an 
increased authorization for Gorgas. 

At present, there is pending before the 
Senate Labor; Health, Education and 
Welfare Appropriations Subcommittee 
an add-on request for $500,000 in fund- 
ing for Gorgas to permit the uninter- 
rupted operation of the vitally important 
program conducted at the MARU 
laboratory. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is to authorize the appropriation of 
these funds. 

The Gorgas’ MARU laboratory is the 
only laboratory in Central America where 
yellow fever isolations can be ascer- 
tained. There is a current wave of 
jungle yellow fever moving toward the 
Canal Zone. It has been reported by the 
MARU laboratory that there were two 
isolations of yellow fever, collected from 
mosquito pools on June 11, 14, and 15, 
in an area 9 kilometers closer to the 
Canal Zone than the area in which 
three deaths occured this last February. 
The obvious fact that jungle yellow fever 
in Panama is moving west toward the 
Canal Zone is a very serious development 
of which only the MARU laboratory is 
capable of handling. 

Therefore, it is my hope that the com- 
mittee would approve my amendement 
which would authorize such sums as may 
be necessary to continue the present level 
of operation of the Gorgas Institute’s 
MARU laboratory. If the committee fails 
to approve ‘the authorization, it will 
result in the need to fire several highly 
skilled scientists and researchers who 
can never be replaced. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1767 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new title: 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 11. The first section of the Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of the Gorgas Memorial”, approved May 
7, 1928, as amended (22 U.S.C. 278), is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “the sum of not to 
exceed $500,000, to be paid”; and 

(2) by inserting immediately after “‘(here- 
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inafter referred to as the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute),” the following: “such sums as 
may be necessary”. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1769 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 3394) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1779 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
submitting an amendment today to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1974, S. 3394, 
to terminate all military assistance to 
Chile. 

Since the overthrow of the Allende 
government last September 11, reports 
from Chile consistently have reflected 
widespread violation of human rights by 
the authoritarian military junta now in 
power. 

Shortly after the coup, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Refugees held a public 
hearing into the condition of refugees 
and of human rights in Chile. Testimony 
at that hearing and subsequent reports 
of respected international groups dis- 
closed the existence in Chile of summary 
executions, of torture, of mass arrests, 
of the deaths of two American citizens, 
and of continued threats to foreign na- 
tionals. Those reports prompted me to 
introduce an amendment to halt all mili- 
tary aid to Chile. That amendment to 
the fiscal year 1974 foreign aid appro- 
priations bill was adopted by the Senate 
on December 17, 1973. However, it was 
deleted in conference. 

Unfortunately, in the months since 
that action, the situation in Chile has 
not seen a return to the traditional Chil- 
ean respect for and protection of human 
rights. In fact, a series of reports from 
respected international organizations 
such as the International Commission of 
Jurists and Amnesty International as 
well as private contacts that I have had 
with both Chilean and third country in- 
dividuals and agencies convince me that 
a systematic disregard for human rights 
continues today in Chile. 

Amnesty International, in a letter to 
General Pinochet, stated: 

Contrary to some statements issued by 
Chilean Governmental officials abroad, there 
is substantial evidence of a persistent and 


gross violation of the most fundamental hu- 
man rights. 


The report went on to charge continu- 
ation of summary executions and torture, 
not only during their November visit, but 
up to the time of their letter of Decem- 
ber 31, 1973. 

In February, an ad hoc group of U.S. 
union officials, professors, lawyers, and 
church officials traveled to Chile. Their 
report was presented on February 28 at a 
congressional conference on the situa- 
tion in Chile. It, too, disclosed thousands 
of “politically motivated detentions,” the 
absence of effective legal process, the 
continued use of torture, the use of eco- 
nomic sanctions against those suspected 
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of being in sympathy with the previous 
government and other violations of hu- 
man rights. 

In March, following a lengthy debate 
by the Commission on Human Rights of 
the United Nations, a telegram was isued 
by the United Nations. It stated: 

The Commission on Human Rights, while 
considering the obligation of all states under 
the charter of the United Nations to promote 
universal respect and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, has con- 
sidered with deep concern numerous reports 
from a wide variety of sources relating to 
gross and massive violations of human rights 
in Chile in contradiction with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and other rele- 
vant international instruments ratified by a 
great number of countries including Chile. 

The Commission on Human Rights, which 
has consistently deplored all violations of 
human rights, calls upon your Government 
for the immediate cessation of any kind of 
violations of human rights committed con- 
trary to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and other international instruments 
including the International Covenants on 
Human Rights. 


In April, the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists sent a delegation to Chile 
to inquire into the legal situation with 
regard to human rights. Its three-man 
delegation included Covey T. Oliver, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Colombia 
and former U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs. 

In May, the preliminary report of the 
delegation was released, expressing the 
“view that present judicial procedures 
and safeguards do not meet the mini- 
mum standards which Chile is bound to 
observe under article 3 of the Geneva 
Conventions, 1949.” The report also 
stated: 

We received most convincing evidence to 
support the declaration of the Catholic Bish- 
ops on April 24, 1974, that there are “in- 
terrogations with physical and moral pres- 
sure.” We believe that the various forms of 
ill-treatment, sometimes amounting to 
severe torture, are carried out systematically 
by some of those responsible for interroga- 
tion and not, as many people sought to per- 
suade us, in isolated instances at the time of 
arrest. 


A study mission of the Senate Refugee 
Subcommittee traveled in Chile in April 
as well. It included former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Chile Ralph A. Dungan, former 
State Department Latin American ex- 
pert John N. Plank, and Mark L. Sch- 
neider of my staff. 

Their report, after its conclusions and 
recommendations previously had been 
communicated to the junta, was given to 
the Senate Subcommittee on Refugees at 
a public hearing on July 23, a summary 
of which appears in the Recorp of July 
23 at S13243. 

That testimony once again disclosed— 
contrary to the continued assurances of 
the Chilean Government and its repre- 
sentatives—the existence of a system- 
atic, flagrant and continuing disregard 
for human rights in Chile. They found 
arbitrary arrest and indeterminate de- 
tention without charge. Some 6,000 per- 
sons, according to junta statistics, were 
under detention at the time of their trip. 
Other sources cited additional persons 
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under detention at less permanent de- 
tention sites throughout the country. 
Last week, the State Department re- 
ported that Chilean officials still ac- 
knowledge that some 6,000 persons are 
detained. 

The study mission also noted that the 
Chilean habeas corpus protection had 
been suspended. Torture and mistreat- 
ment of prisoners continued. Some pris- 
oners were held incommunicado for 
months. Others were permitted to see 
their families on a somewhat regular 
basis, but briefly. Most never had a 
chance to see lawyer. Due process ap- 
peared limited in all instances; totally 
absent in some. Schools and colleges 
were under military control. Freedom of 
the press did not exist. Many thousands 
of individuals were fired arbitrarily for 
their political beliefs from public and 
private employment. Labor unions were 
barred from striking and restricted in 
their normal activities. 

The study mission also noted that the 
Congress had been closed; the Consti- 
tution abridged; political parties abol- 
ished or suspended; and the number of 
Chilean refugees in neighboring coun- 
tries was rising. 

In May, the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Human Rights of the Organiza- 
tion of American States sent a telegram 
to the junta in which it stated: 

During this session, the study of the pres- 
ent situation of human rights in Chile has 
taken a great part of our time. On the one 
hand, we have examined those individual 
cases, clearly determinable, in which the vio- 
lation of certain fundamental rights of one 
or several specified persons has been de- 
nounced. But, in addition, it has been neces- 
sary to analyze separately that which we 
might call a “general case,” that is, the ag- 
gregation of charges from different sources 
according to which there is a policy in Chile 
which would imply, according to the claim- 
ants, the systematic disregard of funda- 
mental human rights. 


After some delay, the Commission was 
granted permission to visit Chile. Its rec- 
ommendations were made public on Fri- 
day in Santiago. According to news re- 
ports, they indicated the Commission 
“had found evidence that torture is used 
in interrogations of political prisoners, 
that people detained without charges are 
required to do hard labor, that Chileans 
sometimes disappear for days or weeks 
after being seized by police or military 
intelligence services and that military 
courts have limited lawyers’ access to 
their clients and tried people under war- 
time rules, for acts committed before the 
September 11 coup.” 

In June, other observers, including the 
former Attorney General of the United 
States, Ramsey Clark and New York 
City Criminal Court Judge William 
Booth, traveled to Chile. They visited 
the trials, now concluded, of former air 
force officers and several civilians who 
had held posts in the previous govern- 
ment of Salvadore Allende. Recently, 
the sentences were announced. They in- 
cluded four death sentences. Hopefully, 
those sentences will be commuted partic- 
ularly since the former Attorney Gen- 
eral and Judge Booth described the pro- 
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ceedings as “show trials.” They cited, 
along with other observers the lack of 
due process in the military court martial 
proceedings which operate for military 
and civilian alike. 

One attorney was thrown out of court 
for speaking “too warmly” of Allende. 
Another was reprimanded for reporting 
that his clients had been tortured. Vir- 
tually all defendants were prosecuted on 
the basis of “statements” given by others 
who were themselves under indictment 
or under detention. And many of these 
defendants had told their families and 
their visitors of the systematic torture 
used during interrogations to obtain 
those “statements.” The full texts of 
former Attorney General Clark and 
Judge Booth’s opening testimony to the 
Refugee Subcommittee are reprinted on 
pages 25962-64 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 31, 1974. 


Despite this unrefuted testimony from 
numerous respected international orga- 
nizations and knowledgeable individuals, 
the attitude of the U.S. Government has 
been one of “business as usual.” Despite 
the passage last fall of my amendment 
and its signature into law, stating the 
sense of Congress that— 

The President should request the Govern- 
ment of Chile to protect the human rights 
of all individuals, Chilean and foreign, as 
provided in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, the Convention and Protocol 
Relating to the Status of Refugees, and other 
relevant international legal instruments 
guaranteeing the granting of asylum, safe 
conduct, and the humane treatment or re- 
lease of prisoners. 


There is little evidence of forceful U.S. 
Government action. 

The most obvious, and to me, the most 
unacceptable evidence of our policy has 
been the military aid program. 

The administration has requested a 
near doubling of its fiscal year 1974 
budget proposal for military assistance 
to Chile. Originally, a $10 million mili- 
tary credit sales program for fiscal year 
1974 was recommended. Following the 
coup, that figure was increased to $15 
million, a 50 percent hike. In its budget 
request for fiscal year 1975, the admin- 
istration recommended another substan- 
tial increase, to $20.5 million, for credit 
sales and another $800,000 to support 
the training of Chilean military officers. 

With a virtually unchallenged verdict 
of respected international organizations 
and respected jurists and scholars of a 
continuing pattern of gross violations 
of human rights in Chile, I believe the 
proposal for additional military aid to 
Chile to be unjustifiable and unaccept- 
able. It contrasts with the announce- 
ments of Britain and France to withhold 
military equipment and it signifies a dis- 
turbing lack of commitment to basic hu- 
man rights on the part of the adminis- 
tration. 

For these reasons, I am submitting 
this amendment, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, along with several articles, to halt 
all military aid to Chile. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
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ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
AMENDMENT No. 1779 


On page 6, between lines 23 and 24, insert 
the following: 

(4) At the end thereof add the following 
new section: 

“Seo, 614. Termination of Assistance to 
Chile——No funds made available under this 
chapter or the Foreign Military Sales Act 
may be obligated to furnish assistance to 
Chile on or after the date of enactment of 
this section.”, 


{From the Washington Post, Aug. 3, 1974] 
“JUSTICE” IN CHILE 


The “Justice” of the victors is being relent- 
lessly administered in Chile by the officers 
who overthrew the Allende government last 
fall. Given the chaos of his last days, it is 
conceivable that some of Allende’s sup- 
porters sensed that a coup was coming 
and hoped to forestall it by creating 
a power center of their own within the Chil- 
ean armed forces. At any rate, the coup came, 
destroying any such hopes, and the would-be 
hunters became the prey. The officers who 
had seized power looked about them for 4 
dramatic way to legitimize their authority, to 
convince others inside and outside Chile that 
they had indeed saved the country by their 
own intervention. For Chileans are, despite 
their recent trauma, a law-minded people, 
and even the new leaders appreciate the ben- 
efits of winning their countrymen’s respect. 
To fulfill this vital legitimizing purpose, they 
decided on a mass trial of Allende supporters, 
who were accused of trying to take over a 
substantial part of the Chilean air force. Sen- 
tences were handed down in that trial the 
other day. 

Now, only in a country as politically riven 
as Salvador Allende’s Chile could a group of 
64 air force men (and 10 civilians) have con- 
templated a kind of coup within one branch 
of the armed forces in order to assure mili- 
tary support to keep the elected government 
in power. That is a fair measure of how things 
were in Santiago at that time. But only ina 
country as politically restrictive as General 
Pinochet's Chile would these defendants have 
been tried with so little a sense on the gov- 
ernment’s part of its own basic illogic. 

Note that, despite government promises of 
a prompt public trial, a considerable number 
of Allende’s civilian officials have remained 
in prison or otherwise under detention for 
almost a year, untried and uncharged. But 
apparently the military was offended by the 
thought that some of its own—air force 
men—supported Allende. The military per- 
haps also wanted to intimidate would-be dis- 
senters still within its ranks. These seem to 
be the particular reasons why the 60-odd de- 
fendants were brought to trial before an air 
force court martial. That court sentenced 
four of them—a former Socialist Party leader, 
and a colonel, captain and sergeant—to be 
shot, while 5€ others received prison terms. 
Carrying out those sentences is a virtually 
certain way to build more hate and bitterness 
into Chilean society, which is desperately in 
need of a turn toward domestic peace. 

In a trial where the crime charged is es- 
sentially loyalty to the previous government, 
there can be no question whether the trial 
is political: It is. Nonetheless, the Pinochet 
leadership permitted foreign observers to at- 
tend the sessions that were open—presum- 
ably to bear witness to the correctness of the 
proceedings or, at the least, to attest to the 
good faith of the Santiago Junta. Whether 
the observers, simply by going, sanctioned 
the purpose of the trial would seem to be a 
fair question. Anyway, the reports of the sey- 
eral American observers, made to the Ken- 
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nedy and Fraser congressional subcommit- 
tees, hardly gave the junta the clean bill of 
health it desired. The torture of political pris- 
oners still goes on, the observers reported. 
Due process is an occasional thing. The exo- 
dus of political refugees runs high. 

Official American interest in how the Chil- 
ean government lives up to international 
standards of human rights is hard to per- 
ceive. American military aid is high and get- 
ting higher. And in respect to Chile there is 
not even the excuse, offered most recently 
for instance, in respect to police excesses in 
South Korea, that the United States has 
strategic interests requiring it to look the 
other way. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 4, 1974] 
OAS GROUP URGES CHILE STOP TORTURE 
(By Joseph Novitski) 


SANTIAGO, CHILE.—The Human Rights 
Commission of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States has recommended to the Chilean 
military junta that it stop physical and psy- 
chological torture, punishment without trial 
and pretrial detentions that amount to 
prison terms. 

The recommendations, made privately to 
the government on Monday and given to the 
press last night, were the result of the first 
on-the-spot investigation of human rights 
violations in Chle by an international orga- 
nization. Members of the Human Rights 
Commission spent two weeks in Chile talk- 
ing to government officials and detainees 
and visiting prison camps, detention centers 
and military courts. They were not permitted 
to visit three military installations identi- 
fied by detainees as torture centers. 

The eight members of the commission did 
not make public the findings of their investi- 
gation. However, the 11 recommendations 
they made to the government clearly implied 
that they had gotten behind the increasingly 
easy-going normality of daily life in Chile 
and looked at the continuing repression of 
known or suspected Marxists since President 
Salvador Allende was overthrown last year. 

The commission’s recommendations indi- 
cate that it had found evidence that torture 
is used in interrogations of political prison- 
ers, that people detained without charges are 
required to do hard labor, that Chileans 
sometimes disappear for days or weeks after 
being seized by police or military intelligence 
services and that military courts have limited 
lawyers’ access to their clients and tried 
people under wartime rules, for acts com- 
mitted before the Sept. 11 coup. 

The Human Rights Commission, a perma- 
nent body of the OAS, is limited in its ability 
to investigate charges of human rights vio- 
lations by requirements that it work with 
the government that has been accused. The 
governments of Cuba, Guatemala and Brazil, 
for example, have refused to allow commis- 
sion representatives to visit their countries. 

The OAS as a whole has never taken action 
on allegations of human rights violations by 
a member country, and in June tabled a com- 
mission report on torture in Brazil. 

The government’s decision to permit the 
commission to visit Chile appeared to be 
part of an effort by the junta to improve 
its international image. The jurists from the 
United States, Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, Mexico, Venezuela and Uruguay said 
the government had cooperated with their 
mission. 

Carlos Dunshee de Abranches of Brazil, 
vice president of the commission, called the 
Chilean foreign minister's response to their 
recommendations “positive.” That response 
was not made public immediately, but Santi- 
ago’s pro-government newspapers published, 
the commission’s recommendations promi- 
nently today without comment. 
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In the military view, Chile’s image has 
been hurt over the last 7 months by the very 
reports that the OAS commission came to 
investigate. Government officials and indi- 
vidual officers have dismissed the reports of 
violations of human rights as Communist 
propaganda. They have termed the indi- 
vidual Chileans, foreign journalists and 
church groups that have reported on the 
details and dimensions of repression here 
Communists, bad Chileans or Marxist dupes. 

“They told me that they're always being 
lied about,” U.S. Secretary of the Army 
Howard Callaway said last month at the 
end of a courtesy visit to Chilean army offi- 
cials. “They categorically and adamantly 
denied that this (torture) was happening 
and showed me orders that had gone out. 
They said some soldiers had disobeyed these 
orders and had been punished.” 

There is no doubt that Communist and 
Socialist parties outside Chile particularly 
in Western Europe, have organized a con- 
tinuing campaign to denounce repression of 
leftists and others in Chile. 

However, no communist or socialist coun- 
tries belong to the OAS, a regional diplomatic 
grouping of the United States and 22 Latin 
American and Caribbean countries, 

While the commission was here, according 
to an official estimate, 5,800 people were being 
held for political offenses in Chile, a coun- 
try of 10 million. 


About one-third of those held have had 
no charges lodged against them. 


Hundreds of people most of them women, 
went to the offices set up by the commission 
to add to the list of complaints before it. 
According to members of the commission, 
many came to report that relatives had dis- 
appeared after being detained. 

While the commission was here, Jorge 
Montes, a Communist senator during Al- 
lende’s government, was arrested with his 
wife and daughter. Relatives could not find 
out from junta officials where they were 
being held for more than a week. 

Also during the commission visit, an air 
force court martial condemned a Socialist 
lawyer and three air force men to death for 
treason, for their role in supporting the 
Allende government. 

The sentences, junta spokesmen empha- 
sized are subject to review by the com- 
mander of the Santiago air force garrison 
and by Gen. Augusto Pinochet, the leader 
of the junta. While the OAS commission was 
here, Officials hinted that one or both of the 
officers would probably be moved to com- 
mute the sentences, 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 2, 1974] 


CHILE JUNTA DEALS DEMOCRACY OUT OF 
LONG-TERM PLANS 
(By Joseph Novitski) 

SanTIaco.—The Chilean military junta, 
after governing for 10 months with impro- 
vised policies and structures, has settled 
down for a long stay in power. 

The junta, which replaced President Sal- 
vador Allende after the coup in which he 
died last September, began its tenth month 
by reordering the country’s government, 
burning the national voter registry and 
breaking off relations with Chile's largest 
political party, the Christian Democrats. It 
all added up to a declaration that the mili- 
tary plans to govern for an indefinite span, 
without elections or organized civilian politi- 
cal support. 

Government spokesmen, when asked how 
long military rule may last, answer, ‘We have 
plans, not deadlines.” 

The plans are for the long term and on & 
large scale. 
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“If we don’t do big, lasting things, we 
might as well go home now,” an adviser to 
the junta said recently. 

Thus far, in what it calls “the second 
Stage,” the junta has made known its inten- 
tion to rebuild the economy, to make it 
grow with the help of foreign investment, to 
reduce and reorganize the government bu- 
reaucracy and to enforce a total ban on 
civilian political activity by continuing the 
detentions and military-court trials that 
have been the rule since last September. 

The first step of government reorganiza- 
tion came late in June, when the armed 
forces agreed to shift from a four-man junta 
to a one-man presidency, Since the military 
overthrew Allende and uprooted his Marxist- 
oriented government, the commanders of the 
army, the navy, the air force and the cara- 
bineros, Chile’s national police force, had ex- 
ercised the powers of the presidency. They 
also took over the law-making power of the 
Congress, which was closed last year. 

Now, Gen. Augusto Pinochet, commander- 
in-chief of the army and leader of the junta, 
has been named president for an indefinite 
term with the formal title of “supreme chief 
of the nation.” 

The point of the change, government 
sources said, was efficiency. The four-man 
junta had been slower in reaching decisions 
than one would be, they said. The command- 
ers of the army, navy, air force and police 
have retained the role of drawing up laws 
for promulgation by decree. 

Pinochet’s rise also represents the ascend- 
ancy of the Chilean army over the navy, 
air force and police. Some civilian observers, 
believing that the army officers in govern- 
ment had shown more moderation than air 
force and navy officers, thought this might 
mean an easing of repression. This has not 
yet been the case. 

Chilean families report that men and 
women are still disappearing for days and 
sometimes weeks. A businessman told friends 
recently he had been arrested, held for four 
days alone in a tiny cell and then released 
without charges. 

While Gen. Pinochet was forming a new 
Cabinet of 14 military men and 3 civilians, 
two of them technocrats with international 
reputations the government burned the 
national voter registration records. A 
government spokesman explained that 
the lists of a 4 million voters were “no- 
toriously fraudulent.” No plans were an- 
nounced for making new lists or reregistering 
voters. 

The remote expectation that the junta 
might call elections to carry out its an- 
nounced aim of restoring Chilean democracy 
disappeared with the electoral records. There 
remained another possibility, suggested to 
the junta by leaders of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. The party leadership, who op- 
posed Allende and publicly accepted the coup 
as a necessary evil, had hoped for a return 
to civilian government within three to five 
years. 

That hope, according to Christian Demo- 
crats familiar with party affairs, disappeared 
when the junta publicly broke off its semi- 
public relations with the party in July. For- 
mally, there has been no political party ac- 
tivity in Chile since the junta outlawed the 
country’s Marxist parties and declared the 
others, including the Christian Democrats, 
in recess. 

During the recess, Christian Democratic 
leaders continued to meet privately. Last 
January they presented a memorandum to 
the government that criticized the military’s 
treatment of prisoners and its disregard for 
legal and human rights. Also in January, 
former Sen. Patricio Aylwin, recognized by 
the junta as the party’s president, suggested 
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privately to a military minister that Chris- 
tian Democrats saw no need for more than 
five years of military dictatorship in Chile. 

It was not Christian Democratic political 
opinions, but censorship imposed on a San- 
tiago radio station owned by the party that 
caused the party’s complete break with the 
junta. 

After an exchange of letters, the govern- 
ment called the party an “instrument of in- 
ternational Marxism” and told Aylwin blunt- 
ly to keep a respectful tongue in his head 
when he spoke to the military government. 

Christian Democrats said the government's 
move looked like a signal from the army 
that its contacts with Christian Democrats 
were at an end. 

Some party leaders said the break helped 
the party overcome the reputation of having 
helped in the coup. Even former President 
Eduardo Frei, the grand old man of Chilean 
Christian Democracy who had gone, with 
other former presidents, to a thanksgiving 
Mass with the junta last year, was reliably 
reported to be critical of the military gov- 
ernment now. 

“In the end it’s probably better this way,” 
said a Christian Democratic lawyer. “They 
tell us to shut up and we stop arguing. It 
shows everyone that this is a dictatorship 
and that's that.” 


73 SOCIALISTS ON TRIAL IN SOUTHERN CHILE 

SANTIAGO, August 1.—Seventy-three mem- 
bers of the outlawed Socialist Party are be- 
ing tried on charges ranging from the illegal 
possession of arms to treason by a court 
martial in the town of Linares, about 172 
miles south of Santiago, lawyers for the ac- 
cused said today. 

The lawyers said the prosecutor had de- 
manded death penalties for four of the de- 
fendants charged with assisting the enemy 
during a state of internal war. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 4, 1974] 
CHILE GETS SUGGESTIONS 

Since the overthrow in Chile of the gov- 
ernment of Dr. Salvador Allende Gossens, 
there have been repeated charges of torture 
and other abuse by the military regime of its 
political prisoners. Last week a human rights 
committee from the Organization of Ameri- 
can States implicitly confirmed those 
charges, calling on the regime to ban the ap- 
plication of physical and psychological pres- 
sure on detainees. 

The six-nation group, after 15 days of in- 
quiry into allegations that human rights 
were being violated by the junta, did not in 
its statement explicitly accuse the regime. 
It confined itself instead to suggestions that 
human rights should be honored. Among its 
“suggestions” was a proposal that the Gov- 
ernment inform families of detainees that 
their relatives were being held, and the rea- 
sons. 


ENERGY REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1974—-AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 1768 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, today I am 
submitting an amendment to S. 2744 the 
Energy Reorganization Act of 1974, to 
repeal daylight saving time from the last 
Sunday in October through the last Sun- 
day in April. 
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As I have said previously on a number 
of occasions in the Senate Chamber, I 
do not believe year-round daylight sav- 
ing time has saved a material amount of 
energy, and I know it has proved to be a 
major inconvenience and hardship to 
many Americans. The Department of 
Transportation has issued its report on 
the effects of the daylight saving time 
experiment, and the report recommends 
that DST be continued for only 8 months, 
rather than 12. 

The report states that the effects were 
so small after the January 6, 1974 tran- 
sition, that they could not be reliably 
separated from effects of other changes 
occurring at the same time. These other 
changes included fuel availability con- 
straints, speed limit reductions, Sunday 
gasoline station closings, and voluntary 
reductions in the use of lighting, hear- 
ing, and unnecessary travel. 

Year-round daylight saving time may 
have resulted in a flattening of the daily 
peakloads and a decrease on the order of 
0.75 percent of our daily consumption of 
electricity for January and February. 
Savings of approximately 1 percent for 
March and April in fuel consumption for 
electricity production are inferred only 
from the experience of transitions to 
DST in previous years. The savings of 
1 percent of our electricity consumption 
translates into six-tenths of 1 percent 
of our daily consumption of 17 million 
barrels of oil per day. The predominant 
fuel saved is coal, but we are not short of 
coal. The estimated savings of oil, the 
commodity in shortest supply, is minus- 
cule, 14,500 barrels a day. 

No significant effects on traffic safety 
can be attributed to winter daylight sav- 
ing time, according to the report. 

In my State of Ohio, the Columbus 
Board of Education noted fears of par- 
ents whose children had to go to school 
in the darkness last winter. The board 
sent questionnaires to the parents, ask- 
ing if a later school opening would be 
beneficial and helpful; 66.4 percent of 
the schools indicated they would prefer 
a later starting time. However, the school 
board, anticipating congressional action 
on this matter, has delayed any change. 

Elementary schools many times begin 
the school year in August, this month. 
The Congress must take action swiftly, 
if it is to help school districts across the 
country avoid another year of inconven- 
ience for many families, who must drive 
their children to school, if they do not 
want them to walk in the dark. If we act 
now, we can insure that chaos will be 
avoided, and school officials will not have 
to change their opening hours in the 
middle of the school year. 

The Commerce Committee has indi- 
cated to my staff that hearings are not 
expected to be held on this matter before 
the end of this session; therefore, I feel 
it is imperative that the Senate take 
action on the floor to rectify this situa- 
tion. 

I ask that the amendment be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
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ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 
AMENDMENT No. 1768 

On page 91, after line 15, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE V—TERMINATION OF EMERGENCY 
DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
OCTOBER 1974 TERMINATION 

Src. 501. Section 7 of the Emergency Day- 
light Saving Time Energy Conservation Act 
of 1973 is amended by striking out “April 
1975” and inserting in lieu thereof “October 
1974”. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1776 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing, with my colleagues Senators 
DomeENicr and Montoya, an amendment 
to S. 2744, the Energy Reorganization 
Act. The purpose of our amendment is to 
assure that the Administrator of the new 
Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration—ERDA—will devote partic- 
ular attention to preventing a shortage 
of manpower to accomplish the energy 
R. & D. mission. 

With the rapid expansion in energy 
R. & D. programs projected over the next 
10 years, and the long-term decline in 
college trained engineers over the last 7 
years, the United States faces the possi- 
bility of a severe manpower shortage in 
the technical and scientific fields. Such a 
shortage would be a serious blow to our 
Nation’s efforts to develop economically 
viable alternatives to fossil fuel energy 
sources in the years ahead. 

Surveys on the need for engineering 
manpower and nuclear manpower were 
reported in the June 1974 issue of Nuclear 
News. One independent study concluded 
that “the nuclear industry is facing a nu- 
clear manpower shortage that will se- 
verely limit the country’s nuclear power 
program unless steps are taken immedi- 
ately to correct the situation.” The same 
could be said of other energy industries 
and energy research and development 
endeavors. 

In order to insure that the manpower 
situation is monitored closely and that 
training efforts are supported adequately, 
our amendment would add two important 
responsibilities to those of the ERDA 
Administrator: 

First. He would be charged with assur- 
ing the collection, analysis, and dissemi- 
nation of manpower supply and demand 
data relating to energy R. & D. 

Second. He would be responsible for 
recommending educational programs in 
universities, colleges, and vocational 
schools, and for carrying out such pro- 
grams when authorized by the President 
and the Congress. Through these educa- 
tional programs, the Administrator 
would help assure that a shortage of 
manpower would not become a deterrent 
in the accomplishment of the energy 
R. & D. programs. 

The function of recommending appro- 
priate education support programs to 
assure an adequate supply of technical 
manpower would be specifically assigned 
to an officer of ERDA compensated at 
Level V of the Executive Schedule. 
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In the development of this amend- 
ment, we are indebted to the Education 
Division of the American Nuclear So- 
ciety and particularly to its chairman, 
Dr. Robert L. Long, professor of nuclear 
engineering at the University of New 
Mexico. The tireless efforts of Dr. Long 
and his colleague, Dr. Jack Ohanian of 
the University of New Mexico, have 
brought the issue of a potential shortage 
of scientific and technical manpower to 
the attention of educators throughout 
the country, as well as the Federal agen- 
cies concerned with technical manpower 
training. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that our amendment be printed in 
the Recorp, along with the supporting 
material from Nuclear News and the Ed- 
ucation Division of the American Nuclear 
Society. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and material were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1776 

On page 32, line 15, after the period, add 
the following: 

“One of these officers shall be assigned the 
responsibility for recommending appropriate 
educational support programs to assure an 
adequate supply of technical manpower.” 

On page 35, strike out line 16. 

On page 35, line 19, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon. 

On page 35, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

“(9) assuring the collection, analysis, and 
dissemination of manpower supply and de- 
mand data relating to energy research and 
development; and 

“(10) helping to assure that at no time 
shall a shortage of manpower be a deter- 
rent in the accomplishment of energy re- 
search and development programs by recom- 
mending, and carrying out when authorized 
by the President and the Congress, educa- 
tional programs in universities, colleges, and 
vocational schools.” 


EDUCATION DIVISION, 
AMERICAN NUCLEAR SOCIETY, 
Hinsdale, Ill., June 20, 1974. 
To: Nuclear Engineering Department Heads, 
Committee and Education Division. 
Executive Committee 
From: R. L. Long and M. J. Ohanian. 
Subject: AEC and GOCO Professional level 
manpower requirements—Report of 
meeting with AEC personnel—June 13, 
1974. 
I. INTRODUCTION 


At the invitation of Mr. Harold Young, 
USAEC Division of Biomedical and Environ- 
mental Research (DBER), Professors Long 
and Ohanian participated in a half-day meet- 
ing at AEC Headquarters on AEC and GOCO 
professional level manpower requirements. 

The following AEC Headquarters person- 
nel participated in the meeting chaired by 
Mr. Young: L. Bogart, CTR; Betty Lock- 
ridge, DBER; W. Bixby, RSR; R. Davis, REG; 
June Chewning, LABR; A. Katz, RRD; W. 
Burr, Deputy Director, DBER. 

The main objectives of the meeting were to 
discuss and review: 

1. Manpower needs over the next 2-5 years 
in the areas of engineering, health physics, 
and environmental protection by degree level 
and extent of specialization. 

2. Evaluate means by which AEC training 
programs can help meet these needs. 

3. Flexibility of university programs to 
meet the identified requirements. 
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4. Level of AEC support necessary at the 
various degree levels to produce the current 
and projected manpower requirements. 


II. MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Each division representative present at 
the meeting reviewed the manpower require- 
ments for his division and its associated 
GOCO organizations. These presentations are 
summarized below: 

Reactor Safety Research (RSR) : The needs 
of this division are reflected primarily in 
the needs of its primary contractor Aerojet 
Nuclear/Allied Chemical. Dr. Bixby stressed 
that the mission of the division is to up- 
grade and advance the present safety tech- 
nology, i.e., development rather than re- 
search emphasis. RSR’s manpower needs can 
be summarized as follows: 


Bachelor Master Doctor 
Total engineering/science o! t 
registration 


o ‘ o 
science philosophy 


science 


Fiscal year 1975.. 226 
Percent 
Fiscal year 1976_- 


Percent 


r 
( 

22 
a3) 


90 
(40) 
67 
(41) 


For both fiscal years the breakdown among 
the various disciplines is approximately: 40% 
mechanical engineers, 20% nuclear engineers, 
28% other engineering (i.e. chemical, civil, 
electrical and materials), 12% physics and 
mathematics. The breakdown between BS/ 
MS/PhD requirements in each discipline very 
closely follows the breakdown between 
degrees shown above. 

Mr. Bixby noted that RSR preferred ex- 
perienced people, but because of the ever in- 
creasing competition for such people the Di- 
vision is increasing its participation in the 
AEC intern program. It was noted by AEC 
personnel that recruitment for this program 
during FY '74 did not go well. Although the 
quality of applicants was very high, the ac- 
ceptance rate was running well below 50% 
due to the severe competition from all sectors 
of the nuclear industry. 

Reactor Research and Development (RRD): 
Dr. Katz briefly reviewed RRD's requirements 
at headquarters; he had not been able to ob- 
tain all the necessary information from their 
GOCO’s and agreed to provide this informa- 
tion within the next 2-3 weeks. 

RRD’s FY '75 requirements closely parallel 
their FY '74 needs which are summarized 
below: 

In FY '74 48 college graduates were hired: 
Of these 28 were at the MS/PhD level. At 
the BS level hirees are primarily recruited 
into the intern program (first year at Head- 
quarters, second year at school full-time for 
Master’s degree, third year at an AEC lab). 

The present technical staff breakdown at 
RRD is approximately as follows: ME-52, 
ChE-30, Materials-20, Physics—23. 

Regulatory (REG) : This division continues 
to experience very significant growth, re- 
flecting the demands being placed on regu- 
latory activities due to the major expansion 
in the nuclear industry (e.g. regulatory has 
156 licensing cases to review at present). In 
FY ’68 this division had 250 personnel at 
headquarters and its regional offices; in FY 
"74 it has 1218 personnel. 

For FY '75 OMB authorization calls for 
no less than 345 (and possibly as many as 
571) additional personnel of which 280 (460) 
will be technical people. This figure does not 
include an additional 100 technical personnel 
for a safeguards division proposed under the 
new Nuclear Safety and Licensing Commis- 
sion (NSLC) nor an additional 400 manage- 
ment and support personnel which will be re- 
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quired when the NSLO is established as a 
separate agency. 

Mr. Davis presented the following projec- 
tions for technical manpower requirements 
to satisfy the needs at Headquarters, regional 
offices and laboratory support functions: 
iain figures are projected total employment 
evels) 


Fiscal year— 


B.S./M.S. 1975 1976 


Chemical engineering 
Electrical engineering. 
Nuclear engineering! 
Civil 


1 That is all personnel involved directly in nuclear activities 
ayer some may be M.E. degree holders doing nuclear 
work), 


From the above, it is clear that this de- 
mand, especially in the nuclear engineer- 
ing area, cannot be met (estimated NE BS/ 
MS degree production for FY '74 is 551/442). 
Mr, Davis indicated that they expect to es- 
tablish on-the-job training programs for 
non-N.E.’s. He also noted that the acceptance 
rate on the intern program had dropped be- 
low 50% (three years ago the typical rate 
was 80%) and ascribed this directly to the 
major growth in the private sector (he men- 
tioned that at the ANS San Francisco Meet- 
ing, Nov., 1973 an all time high of 27 orga- 
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nizations were in a “high recruitment pro- 
file”’.) 

Controlled Thermonuclear Research 
(CTR): No data on manpower needs was 
presented by this Division; the division rep- 
resentative Mr. Bogart referred us to our 
discussions with Dr. Bussard during our 
April visit. At that time, Dr. Bussard had 
noted the need in FY '75 for 500-600 addi- 
tional technical personnel about half of 
whom are to be nuclear engineers. 

Labor Relations (LABR): Ms. Chewning 
presented some data showing the significant 
reduction in engineering enrollments which 
will make the engineering manpower supply 
situation rather acute during the next few 
years. (Appendix I). She also provided data 
for R & D employment in AEC laboratories 
by degree level and compared this to the 
breakdown for non-AEC laboratories (Ap- 
pendix 2). 

III, EXPANSION OF AEC TRAINING PROGRAMS TO 
MEET THESE NEEDS 

Considerable discussion followed regard- 
ing the ways that these manpower demands 
can be met. Clearly the present traineeship 
program is very inadequate to meet the 
very significant demands described by the 
AEC personnel (see Appendix 3). The first 
step will be to ask for an increase in FY "75 
funds for traineeships. As was noted by all 
present this will have no effect on the FY 
'T5 situation since these funds—if they be- 
come available—can only be used beginning 
in September 1975. For the longer term 
everyone agreed that a much expanded 
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FALL ENROLLMENTS, SELECTED ENGINEERING FIELDS, 1967-73 


Source: Engineering Manpower Commission, New York. 


APPENDIX 2 
R. & D. PERSONNEL BY DEGREE LEVEL 


Non-AEC 
AEC laboratories Federal 


labora- 
1973 tories—1973 


English/science 

Nondegree (percent) 
Bachelor of science... 60 
Master of science. 5.4 . 25 
Doctor of philosophy.. 31 À 13 


13, 500 
2 


Note: A survey of 82,000 R. &. D. personnel gives the followin 
breakdown: 8.5 percent nondegreed, 51.6 percent bachelor 
science, 24.6 percent master of science, 15.3 percent doctor of 
philosophy. 

APPENDIX 3 
AEC TRAINEESHIPS 


Number 
of trainees 


NUCLEAR MANPOWER CRISIS AHEAD 
(By R. W. Deutsch and J. W. Whitney) 

Currently, utilities are committed to sched- 
ules that call for placing new nuclear power 
plants into commercial operation at an 
average rate of one new plant a month dur- 
ing the 1970’s and two to three new plants 
a month during the 1980's. Sen. Hugh Scott 
recently estimated that for the United States 
to cope effectively with the current energy 
crisis, it may be necessary to place nuclear 
power plants into operation at a rate of one 
new plant every five days during the 1980’s. 
Although the rate of growth of nuclear gen- 
erating capacity will probably be slower than 
needed, without question the demand for 
nuclear power plants over the next decade 
will be unprecedented. Therefore, it is vital 
that the nuclear industry anticipate and 
resolve problem areas that could curtail the 
nuclear power program, 

At the present time, utilities throughout 
the country are experiencing increasing dif- 
ficulties manning the engineering and pro- 
duction staffs of their nuclear power plants, 
a situation that will get worse in the years 
ahead because of the increased number of 
nuclear power plants that will be built and 
operated. In fact, the time is fast approach- 
ing when nuclear power plants may be kept 
from going into operation because of inade- 
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traineeship program will be required. The 
expansion must be two-fold—at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. 

At the undergraduate level it may be 
possible to establish traineeships which 
would support tuition. These would be for 
those majoring in nuclear engineering as 
well as for others majoring in non-nuclear 
disciplines who would take a strong minor 
in nuclear engineering. 


At the graduate level Professors Long & 
Ohanian emphasized the need for Master's 
level support and recommended significant 
expansion of the traineeship program for 
Master's student. With the, hopefully, chang- 
ing attitudes in the various Divisions re- 
garding University research support it would 
then be possible to support Ph.D. students 
on research projects. AEC personnel also 
recommended a coordinated and expanded 
summer employment program for students 
at AEC laboratories. 

IV. CURRICULUM NEEDS 

It was repeatedly emphasized by AEC 
personnel that nuclear engineering grad- 
uates—particularly at the BS or MS levels— 
need additional systems type courses which 
emphasize safety systems, thermal-hydrau- 
lics systems, over-all plant design, balance- 
of-plant systems and similar considerations, 
They still perceive too much emphasis on 
core physics among nuclear engineering 
graduates, and believe this emphasis to be 
wrong. 

Clearly, a review of nuclear engineering 
curriculum would be helpful in this regard. 


51, 
22, 
n, 


Peo Now 


quate manpower. This country’s nuclear 
power program may well be limited by our 
ability to provide the nuclear-trained per- 
sonnel needed, 

In spite of widespread indication of an 
impending nuclear manpower crisis, the 
Atomic Energy Commission recently assured 
the nuclear industry that there is no serious 
problem. In its report entitled “Utility Staf- 
fing and Training for Nuclear Power,” WASH 
1130 Revised (1973), the AEC published a 
manpower study that concludes that “nearly 
15,500 additional nuclear-oriented plant and 
headquarters staff will be required for nu- 
clear power plants expected to be placed in 
operation during the period 1973-1982." 
Although the AEC report states that “the ex- 
pected rapid expansion of nuclear power 
from 1973 to 1982 will create demands for 
nuclear-trained personnel of a magnitude 
that could cause a stress on the supply,” it 
concludes that “with the possible exception 
of quality assurance and short-term radia- 
tion protection training, the overall national 
training and education resources are con- 
sidered adequate.” Nothing in the AEC re- 
port suggests a nuclear manpower shortage 
of catastrophic proportions. 

The major deficiency of the AEC manpower 
study is that it considered the manpower re- 
quirements of utilities alone and did not in- 
clude those of all the other organizations 
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involved in the design, licensing, construc- 
tion, and operation of nuclear power plants. 
Also, the AEC study assumed an unrealistic- 
ally short schedule of five years between site 
selection and commercial operation. In an 
attempt to make a more realistic assessment 
of the problem, an independent study was 
undertaken using data provided by several 


nuclear utilities and architect-engineer or- 
ganizations. 


OVERALL MANPOWER STRUCTURE 


Before assessing the manpower require- 
ments to support the design, licensing, con- 
struction, and operation of nuclear power 
plants during the next decade, it is impor- 
tant to define the overall manpower struc- 
ture that provides this support. This struc- 
ture includes not only utilities but such 
other groups as architect-engineers, nuclear 
steam supply system (NSSS) vendors, tech- 
nical consultants, construction organiza- 
tions, nuclear suppliers, and government 
regulatory groups. The manpower require- 
ments of all of these organizations must be 
considered since all of them must grow si- 
multaneously in the next decade while they 
will be competing for the same personnel 
and using the same nuclear training re- 
sources. 

This study considered the following com- 
ponents of the over-all manpower structure 
that supports the design, licensing, construc- 
tion, and operation of nuclear power plants: 

Utilities. Nuclear utilities are organized in 
a variety of ways; however, for the purposes 
of this manpower study, their organizations 
were functionally subdivided into three 
groups: (1) the senior management and ad- 
ministrative support staff, which performs 
functions having cross-company applica- 
bility, such as over-all management, em- 
ployee relations, public relations, industrial 
security, purchasing, and accounting, (2) 
the engineering and technical-support staff, 
which performs those functions within the 


utility necessary to directly support the de- 
sign, licensing, construction, and operation 
of the utility’s nuclear power plants, and (3) 
the operations staff, which performs those 
functions at the nuclear power plant site 
necessary to operate the plant. 


Architect-engineers. Architect-engineers 
are responsible for the over-all design of a 
nuclear power plant except for the nuclear 
steam supply system and all of its com- 
ponents and auxiliaries. Some utilities have 
their own architect-engineering organiza- 
tions; most contract for this service. For the 
purposes of this manpower study, architect- 
engineer organizations were functionally 
subdivided into three groups: (1) those that 
perform senior management and administra- 
tive support functions, (2) those that per- 
form the engineering and design functions 
necessary to design a nuclear power plant and 
prepare the detailed plans and specifications, 
and (8) those that assist the utility in the 
licensing process, preoperational testing, and 
operation of a nuclear power plant. 

Nuclear steam supply system vendors. This 
group is responsible for the design of the 
NSSS and all of its components and auxilia- 
ries. In addition to research, development, 
and design functions, these vendors provide 
direct support to specific utility customers. 
For the purposes of this manpower study, 
these organizations were functionally sub- 
divided into three groups: ( 1) those that 
perform senior management and adminis- 
trative support functions, (2) those that 
perform research, development, and design 
functions not directly related to providing 
& specific NSSS to a specific utility, and (3) 
those that perform engineering and design 
functions that directly assist the utility in 
the licensing process, pre-operational testing, 
and operation of a nuclear power plant. 
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Technical consultants. Utilities normally 
require the services of several technical con- 
sultants to assist in the design, licensing, 
construction, and operation of a nuclear 
power plant. These personnel supplement the 
engineering and technical support staff and 
the operations staff of the utility. They per- 
form those functions not designated for the 
architect-engineer or the NSSS vendor, in- 
cluding licensing and environmental report 
preparation, personnel training, startup as- 
sistance, preoperational and operational test 
procedure preparation, quality assurance pro- 
gram development, audit and review, and 
surveillance testing and audit. 

Construction organizations. The construc- 
tion of a nuclear power plant is directed by 
an organization that specializes in construc- 
tion management of such plants. The actual 
construction is performed by various sub- 
contractors haying the craft manpower re- 
quired, Some utilities have their own con- 
struction management organizations; most 
contract for this service. 

Nuclear suppliers. Numerous organizations 
supply equipment and components for in- 
stallation in nuclear power plants. First-line 
suppliers are those organizations that manu- 
facture the end products, such as fuel ele- 
ments, turbine-generators, condensers and 
pumps, that are installed in these plants. 
Numerous other suppliers provide the ma- 
terials and sub-components from which 
these end products are manufactured, First- 
line suppliers provide considerable direct 
support to specific utility customers. 

Other organizations. Numerous other or- 
ganizations, both public and private, are part 
of the over-all manpower structure for nu- 
clear power plants. The federal and state gov- 
ernments are involved in the regulation and 
licensing of these plants. The federal govern- 
ment and its laboratories and other organiza- 
tions such as the Electric Power Research In- 
stitute are involved in the research, develop- 
ment, and design of nuclear power systems. 

Since the objective of this study was to 
identify the manpower requirements of the 
next decade for personnel who will require 
specialized nuclear training, the study 
focused on those components of the over-all 
manpower structure that are directly in- 
volved in the design, licensing, construction, 
and operation of nuclear power plants. The 
manpower requirements for the other com- 
ponents were also estimated, and their im- 
pact assessed. 

SCHEDULE FOR A NUCLEAR POWER PLANT 


The over-all schedule for design, licensing, 
construction, and operation of a nuclear 
power plant has a critical effect on man- 
power requirements because this schedule 
determines when personnel must be assigned 
to & particular nuclear power plant project. 
Figure 1 shows the over-all schedule typical 
for a single-unit 1,100-MWe plant based on 
current experience, a schedule indicating al- 
most 10 years from site selection to com- 
mercial operation. The AEC manpower study 
(WASH-1130 Revised) shows an overall 
schedule of about five years, a goal wholly 
inconsistent with current experience. There 
is a good chance of shortening the schedule 
to less than 10 years through standardizing 
plant design and streamlining licensing pro- 
cedures, such as those recently proposed to 
Congress by the AEC. However, over the next 
10 years shortening the schedule will further 
add to the manpower requirements. 

The staffing schedules for the design, li- 
censing, construction, and operation of a nu- 
clear power plant were defined in this study 
using the results of a questionnaire sent to 
several utilities with nuclear power plant ex- 
perience. Utilities responding to the ques- 
tionnaire were Carolina Power and Light 
Company, Detroit Edison Company, North- 
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east Utilities Service Company, and Yankee 
Atomic Power Company. 

In addition, discussions were conducted 
with several other utilities and with several 
architect-engineers to compile additional 
data on staffing schedules. In all cases the 
reference was a single-unit 1,100-MWe nu- 
clear power plant. Staffing schedules were 
defined for both the nuclear utility, includ- 
ing its operations staff and its engineering 
and technical-support staff, and for the di- 
rect-support organizations, including the 
architect-engineer, the NSSS vendor, tech- 
nical consultants, and the construction man- 
agement organization, 

Nuclear utility staffing schedules. Although 
the size of nuclear utility operations staffs 
varies somewhat, a typical single-unit 1,100- 
MWe nuclear power plant staff is shown in 
Table I. The AEC requires that each shift 
have five operators, including one shift su- 
pervisor with a senior reactor operator’s li- 
cense, two control operators with reactor 
operator's licenses, and two unlicensed aux- 
iliary operators. Normally, plants operate 
with five full shifts and a small number of 
additional operators. The technical and 
maintenance groups of plant staffs also 
vary; however, the numbers shown in Table 
I are typical of several plant staffs reviewed. 
The over-all composition of a typical plant 
staff of 75 is 15 engineers and 60 non-engi- 
neers, where an engineer is defined as an 
individual with a four-year engineering de- 
gree or experience equivalent to such a de- 
gree. In addition, about 25 utility personnel— 
15 engineers and 10 non-engineers—are re- 
quired to provide support services after the 
plant goes into operation. 

Defining the size of nuclear utility engi- 
neering and technical support staffs is more 
difficult than defining the size of their op- 
erations staffs. There are no formal AEC re- 
quirements as there are for the operations 
staffs. Further, many of the functions of the 
engineering and technical-support staffs can 
be performed in-house by the utility or un- 
der contract by the architect-engineer, the 
NSSS vendor, or technical consultants. Al- 
though some utilities retain a rather large 
in-house staff and obtain less contract sup- 
port while others retain a rather small in- 
house staff and obtain more contract support, 
the over-all manpower requirements are 
generally consistent. The recommended base- 
line in-house engineering and technical-sup- 
port staff for a single-unit 1,100-MWe nuclear 
power plant consists of 10 engineers at the 
initiation of the project, increasing to about 
35—25 engineers and 10 non-engineers—dur- 
ing the six years prior to commercial opera- 
tion, and decreasing to about 25—15 engi- 
neers and 10 non-engineers—after commer- 
cial operation. This in-house staf can be 
much larger if the utility elects to obtain 
less contract support. 


TaBLE I.—Typical nuclear utility operations 
staff 
[Single-unit 1,100-MWe nuclear power plant] 
Plant superintendent 
Assistant plant superintendent 
Operations supervisor 
Training coordinator 
Shift supervisors (SRO licenses) ~~~ 
Control operators (RD licenses) --.-. 
Auxiliary operators 
Technical supervisor-_-_-_- 


Technicians 
Maintenance supervisor. 
Electrical and mechanical maintenance 
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Table II includes the typical staffing sched- 
ule for the utility’s operations staff and its 
engineering and technical-support staff for 
a single-unit 1,100-MWe nuclear power plant. 
The number of engineers and non-engineers 
required on each staff is given by year. The 
table indicates that a total of 285 man-years 
from the operations staff and 275 man-years 
from the engineering and technical-support 
staff are required prior to commercial opera- 
tion. A total of 75 man-years per year and 25 
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man-years per year, respectively, are re- 
quired from these two staffs after commercial 
operation. 

The utility staffing schedule shown in 
Table II is based on a single-unit plant. From 
a manning standpoint, there should be sig- 
nificant savings for multiple units on the 
same site. For example, the operations staff 
for a two-unit station is typically about 125 
compared to 75 for a single-unit station, 
representing a potential savings of about 15 
percent. However, at the present time, many 
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multiple-unit stations are not identical, and 
the expected manpower savings cannot be 
realized. Often the first unit is staffed with 
additional personnel for subsequent units. 
Further, when personnel turnover is con- 
sidered, the manpower requirements for all 
units treated as single units are likely to be 
a more accurate prediction of manpower re- 
quirements for the next decade. For this 
reason, single-unit staffing was used for all 
units in this study. 


TABLE |1.—COMBINED NUCLEAR UTILITY AND DIRECT-SUPPORT STAFFING SCHEDULES 


Utility 


[Single-unit, 1,100-MWe nuclear powerplant} 


Direct-support organizations 


Utility 


Direct-support organizations 


Engineer- Nuclear 


Construc- 
tion 


Engineer- 


Construc- 


Nuclear tion 


ing and 
technical 
support 


steam 
supply 
system 


steam 
supply 
system 


ing and 
technical 
support 


Technical 
consult- 


Technical 
consult- 


Opera- 


tions Architect organiza- Architect organiza- 


Staff 
(engi- 
neers/ 

non- 

engi- 
neers) 


vendor 
(engi- 
neers/ 
non- 
engi- 
neers) 


engineer 
engi- 
neers/ 
non- 
engi- 
neers) 


staff 
Cengi- 
neers/ 
non- 
engi- 
neers) 


10/5 
10, 


10/0 
5/0 


1 Not estimated. 


Direct-support organizations staffing 
schedules. It is obvious from the over-all 
manpower structure that supports the design, 
licensing, construction, and operation of nu- 
clear power plants that the manpower re- 
quirements of nuclear utilities alone are but 
a small part of the total problem. The man- 
power requirements of other organizations, 
such as architect-engineers, NSSS vendors, 
technical consultants, construction manage- 
ment organizations, and suppliers, must be 
estimated since they compete for the same 
manpower and training resources as the 
utilities. If the only requirements that had 
to be filled were those of the utility staffs, 
the problem would be serious but manage- 
able. 

The architect-engineer typically provides 
about 750 man-years of direct engineering 
and design support for a single-unit 1,100- 
MWe nuclear power plant. The NSSS vendor 
typically provides about 150 man-years of 
design and licensing support to the utility 
for such a plant. In addition to this basic 
support, the utility normally contracts with 
technical consultants for about 145 man- 
years of additional direct engineering and 
technical support. Finally, the construction 
management organization typically provides 
about 340 man-years of management and 
monitoring support for the construction of 
a single-unit 1,100-MWe nuclear power plant. 
Table II includes the typical staffing sched- 
ules for each of these direct-support organi- 
zations. The number of engineers and non- 
engineers required by each organization is 
given by year. 

Combined nuclear utility and direct- 
support staffing schedule. In order to deter- 
mine the total staffing requirement for a 
nuclear power plant, the staffing schedules 
for the utility must be combined with the 
staffing schedules for the direct-support or- 
ganizations. Table II shows this combina- 


Total 
(engi- 
neers/ 

non- 
engi- 
neers) 


tion 
Cengi- 
neers/ 
non- 
engi- 
neers) 


ants 
Cengi- 
neers/ 
non- 
engi- 
neers) 


Year neers) 


35/5 Total man- 
ears prior 
io commer- 
mercial 
operation... 
Man-years per 
year after 
commercial 
operation. 


0/0 
0/0 


10 
10/0 75/75 


tion. The total staffing requirements each 
year are the significant numbers. Depending 
upon the approach used by the utility, func- 
tions can shift from one organization to 
another, but the total staffing requirements 
remain constant. Table II shows a total of 
1,945 man-years prior to commercial opera- 
tion and a total of 100 man-years per year 
after commercial operation. This study indi- 
cates that the utility staff typically provides 
less than one-third of the effort prior to 
commercial operation, but it assumes that 
the utility staff provides all of the effort 
after commercial operation. The assumption 
that additional support from other organi- 
zations is not required after commercial op- 
eration makes the results of this study all 
the more conservative. Undoubtedly, support 
from the architect-engineer, the NSSS 
vendor, and technical consultants will be 
required as changes are made in operating 
plants to comply with new licensing require- 
ments and to correct operating problems. 

UTILITY AND DIRECT-SUPPORT MANPOWER NEEDS 


Nuclear utility and direct-support man- 
power requirements for the next decade were 
determined in this study by defining the 
planned commercial operation schedule for 
nuclear power plants through 1991 and ap- 
plying the staffing schedules shown in Table 
II to this schedule. 

The commercial operation schedules for 
nuclear power plants in the United States 
have been subject to substantial changes be- 
cause of delays. As a basis for estimating na- 
tionwide manpower requirements, public an- 
nouncements and other information on 
scheduled commercial operation of these 
plants as of the end of 1973 were used. Table 
III shows the estimated number of new units 
to be placed in commercial operation and 
the estimated total number of units in com- 
mercial operation by year through 1991. This 
schedule shows an estimated total of 180 


Total 
Cengi- 
neers/ 

non- 
engi- 
neers) 


tion 
Cengi- 
neers/ 
non- 
engi- 
neers) 


ants 
Cengi- 
neers/ 
non- 
engi- 
neers) 


vendor 
Cengi- 
neers/ 
non- 
engi- 
neers) 


engineer 
engi- 
neers/ 
non- 
engi- 
neers) 


staff 
Cengi- 
neers/ 
non- 
engi- 
neers) 


205/70 385/365 120/30 100/240 1, 020/925 


15/10 (9) ® ¢) 30/70 


units in commercial operation through 1982, 
& conclusion in agreement with the estimate 
used in the AEC manpower study ( WASH- 
1130 Revised). After 1982, the estimated 
number of new units to be placed in com- 
mercial operation is about four per year less 
than that used in the AEC study. Many au- 
thorities consider that a rate of growth such 
as shown in Table III is far slower than what 
is needed. However, the manpower require- 
ments to sustain the rate of growth shown 
in Table III are so substantial, that con- 
sideration of an even faster rate of growth is 
not realistic. 

Manpower requirements by year were de- 
termined both for nuclear utilities and for 
direct-support organizations. 

Nuclear utility manpower requirements. 
Table IV summarizes the manpower require- 
ments for the operations staffs and the engi- 
neering and technical-support staffs of nu- 
clear utilities during the next decade based 
upon the commercial operation schedule 
shown in Table III. The number of addi- 
tional engineers and non-engineers required 
each year is listed, Table IV shows that nu- 
clear utilities currently have about 1,300 en- 
gineers and about 4,700 non-engineers on 
their operations staffs and about 3,300 engi- 
neers and about 1,200 non-engineers on their 
engineering and technical-support staffs. As 
shown in Table IV, about 2,600 additional 
engineers and 10,000 additional non-engi- 
neers must be recruited and trained by nu- 
clear utilities in the next decade for their 
operations staffs, and about 4,400 additional 
engineers and 2,100 additional non-engineers 
must be recruited and trained in this same 
decade for their engineering and technical- 
support staffs. In each case, the number of 
personnel to be recruited and trained is 
about twice the number currently trained 
or in training. 
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TABLE {II—COMMERCIAL OPERATION SCHEDULE FOR 


NUCLEAR POWERPLANTS THROUGH 1991 


Estimated 
new units 
placed in 
commercial 
operation 


Estimated 
total units in 
commercial 


Year operation 


The manpower requirements for AEC- 
licensed operators were also estimated in this 
study. Although a utility can satisfy AEC 
requirements with a minimum of one li- 
censed senior reactor operator and two li- 
censed reactor operators per shift for a 
Single-unit plant, the operations staffs of 
such plants normally contain about 22 li- 
censed operators, typically 10 senior reactor 
operators and 12 reactor operators. At the 
end of 1973, there were about 1,300 AEC- 
licensed operators on the operations staffs 
of nuclear utilities, Including about 600 li- 
censed senior reactor operators and 700 li- 
censed reactor operators. Between 1973 and 
1982, nuclear utilities will have to license 
about 3,500 additional operators—about 
1,600 senior reactor operators and 1,900 re- 
actor operators. 
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The manpower requirements for addi- 
tional senior management and administra- 
tive support personnel within nuclear utili- 
ties were not quantified in this study and 
are not shown in Table IV. From the stand- 
point of total manpower requirements, it is 
important to realize that positions within 
senior management and administrative sup- 
port groups are often filled by promoting 
personnel from engineering and technical- 
support staffs or operations staffs. For this 
reason alone, the total nuclear utility man- 
power requirements for the next decade will 
be greater than shown in Table IV. In addi- 
tion, it is important to realize that the nu- 
clear utility manpower requirements shown 
there are for near minimum engineering 
and technical-support staffs and do not in- 
clude the manpower requirements for the 
functions assigned to architect-engineers, 
NSSS vendors, technical consultants, and 
construction management organizations. 
Some utilities will undertake these func- 
tions, and the total nuclear utility man- 
power requirements will be correspondingly 
larger. 

Direct-support manpower requirements. 
Table IV summarizes the manpower require- 
ments for the organizations that provide di- 
rect support in the design, licensing, con- 
struction, and operation of nuclear power 
plants—namely, architect-engineers, NSSS 
vendors, technical consultants, and con- 
struction management organizations. Al- 
though the manpower requirements for each 
type were developed in the study, only the 
total direct-support manpower requirements 
are shown in Table IV. That table shows 
that these organizations currently have 
about 10,000 engineers and 8,000 non-engi- 
neers involved in providing direct support 
for the design, licensing, construction, and 
operation of nuclear power plants. As shown 
in the table, about 9,500 additional engineers 
and 8,400 additional non-engineers must be 
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recruited and trained by these organizations 
to perform direct-support functions in the 
next decade. As with the nuclear utilities, 
the number of personnel to be recruited and 
trained is about twice the number currently 
trained or in training. Again, the manpower 
requirements of these organizations for addi- 
tional senior management and administra- 
tive support personnel and for personnel who 
do not provide direct support for nuclear 
power plants are not shown in Table IV. 

Combined nuclear utility and direct-sup- 
port manpower requirements. Because they 
will be competing for the same personnel and 
using the same training resources, the com- 
bined nuclear utility and direct-support 
manpower requirements for the next dec- 
ade—shown in Table IV—are of the most 
concern. The table indicates that a total of 
almost 17,000 engineers and 21,00 non-en- 
gineers must be recruited and trained in the 
next decade by nuclear utilities, architect- 
engineers, NSSS vendors, technical consult- 
ants, and construction management orga- 
nizations. The most serious years will be 1976 
through 1978 in which more than 2,000 addi- 
tional engineers and more than 2,500 addi- 
tional non-engineers must be recruited each 
year. These personnel are needsd to support 
firm near-term commitments in commercial 
operation schedules. 

The AEC has sent to Congress proposed 
legislation that, if enacted, would have as 
@ goal shortening the total time to review 
and license a nuclear power plant from ten 
to six years. However, the total nuclear 
utility and direct-support manpower re- 
quirements would not be affected to any 
great extent, If a shortening of the licensing 
schedule results in a corresponding increase 
in the rate at which plants are placed in 
commercial operation, the manpower require- 
ments would increase. A shortening from ten 
to six years nearly doubles the combined re- 
quirement prior to commercial operation 
shown in Table II remains unchanged, or 
possibly increases. 


TABLE !V.—COMBINED NUCLEAR UTILITY AND DIRECT-SUPPORT MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS (1973-82) 


Total thru 1973 
Additional for: 
1974 


Total through 1982 
Additional through 1982. 


ADDITIONAL MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 

In addition to the direct-support organiza- 
tions, the government in its regulatory role 
must provide several other key functions. 
Currently, an estimated 1,000 engineers per- 
form government regulatory functions that 
directly involve the design, licensing, con- 
struction, and operation of nuclear power 
plants. This number will increase, it is esti- 
mated, to more than 3,000 by 1982. 

Many other organizations in the nuclear 
industry will be expanding in the next decade 
and also competing for the same personnel as 
nuclear utilities and direct-support organiza- 
tions, For example, the organizations asso- 
ciated with nuclear research and develop- 
ment, including the AEC, the fast breeder 
reactor program, and the NSSS vendors, will 


Nuclear utilities 


Engineering and 
technical-support 
staffs rian 

nonengineers 


Operations staffs 
(engineers/ 
nonengineers) 


1, 265/4, 660 3, 285/1, 190 


305/276 
520/280 
7,650/3, 335 
4, 365/2, 145 


3, 910/14, 620 
2, 645/9, 960 


all expand and add personnel whose func- 
tions are not directly involved in the design, 
licensing, construction, and operation of the 
nuclear power plants. Conservatively, these 
manpower requirements are estimated to be 
about 5,000 over the next decade. 

Finally, this study does not attempt to esti- 
mate the number of personnel required to 
replace trained personnel who are promoted 
to senior management and administrative 
support positions, accept positions outside 
the nuclear power field, or retire over the 
next decade. Estimating a 214 percent-per- 
year loss would mean that more than 10,000 
trained replacements are required. Additional 
manpower requirements over the next decade 
for nuclear-trained personnel indirectly or 
directly associated with the nuclear power 
plants would thus be more than 15,000. 


Direct-support 
organizations 

total mew sen 
nonengineers 


Nuclear utilities 
total sae 


Total Cosinas 
nonengineers 


nonengineers, 


4,550/5, 850 10, 040/7, 950 
770/345 

1, 040/1, 100 

1, 465/1, 445 

1, 515/1, 590 

1, 305/1, 170 
1, 090/825 


' 855/650 
750/635 
750/635 


14, 590/13, 800 
1, 315/1, 130 


11, 560/17, 955 


19, 580/16, 345 
7,010/12, 105 


31, 140/34, 300 
9, 540/8, 395 


16, 550/20, 500 


The manpower requirements of nuclear 
power plant construction contractors and 
nuclear suppliers are undoubtedly much 
larger than those of all the organizations so 
far discussed because a large number of 
these personnel are required for each nuclear 
power plant. During 1973, an estimated 
60,000 man-years of construction craft labor 
were required on nuclear power plants; in 
1982, about 130,000 man-years will be re- 
quired to support the current commercial 
operation schedule. The manpower require- 
ments of nuclear suppliers are estimated to 
be comparable, Although most of these per- 
sonnel do not require extensive nuclear 
training, they do represent a major simul- 
taneous manpower requirement that con- 
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tributes to the impending nuclear manpower 
crisis. 
COMPARISON WITH AEC STUDY 


The conclusions of this manpower require- 
ments study do not agree with those of the 
AEC study (WASH-1130 Revised) in several 
important aspects. The two studies show re- 
sonably close agreement on the manpower 
requirements for nuclear utility operations 
staffs. The AEC study used a single-unit plant 
staff of 77, including 11 security personnel. 
This study used a single-unit plant staff of 
75, but security personnel are not included 
because they do not require significant spe- 
cial nuclear training and are readily available 
for employment at the time they are needed. 
Thus, this study used a plant staff of 75 
compared to 66 for the AEC study. The AEC 
study took credit for a plant staff savings of 
about 20 percent for multiple units at the 
same site. No savings for multiple units was 
taken in this study because the amount of 
savings being achieved in practice is much 
less than 20 percent and, with increased re- 
quirements for quality control and surveil- 
lance, the plant staff may be closer to 90 
than 75 in the near future. 

The two studies show a wide discrepancy in 
the manpower requirements for nuclear util- 
ity engineering and technical-support staffs, 
explainable in terms of the difficulty in de- 
fining a typical size for such staffs. The AEC 
study used 120 man-years of headquarters 
management and technical support for a 
single-unit plant prior to commercial opera- 
tion and 27 man-years per year after com- 
mercial operation and included the func- 
tions of five defined groups: power genera- 
tion, environmental protection, engineering 
and construction, quality assurance, and se- 
curity. This study used 275 man-years prior 
to commercial operation and 25 man-years 
per year after commercial operation. The dif- 
ferences are due to the variation in the over- 
all schedules for design, licensing, construc- 
tion, and operation used in the two studies. 
The AEC study used an over-all schedule 
showing about five years between site selec- 
tion and commercial operation; this study 
used a schedule showing about ten years. 
Table V compares the results of the two 
studies regarding nuclear utility manpower 
requirements. 

The AEC study states that utilities will 
face sharp competition from other organiza- 
tions within the nuclear industry without 
estimating the requirements of those other 
organizations. This study shows that man- 
power requirements of these other organiza- 
tions are as great as those of the utilities, 

SOURCES OF TRAINED MANPOWER 


Nuclear utilities and the other direct-sup- 
port organizations have replied upon three 
main sources of manpower to support the 
design, licensing, construction, and opera- 
tion of nuclear power plants: (1) conven- 
tional power plant personnel, (2) military 
(mainly Navy) nuclear-trained personnel, 
and (8) direct inputs from universities and 
community colleges. The largest portion of 
the current engineering and technical- 
support staffs and operations staffs of nuclear 
power plants were recruited from similar po- 
sitions on conventional power plants. How- 
ever, substantial numbers of personnel who 
occupy key positions of on these staffs re- 
ceived their nuclear training in the military, 
particularly in the Navy. An estimated 30 
percent of AEC-licensed operators at nuclear 
utilities are experienced Navy nuclear plant 
operators, and this percentage appears to be 
increasing. A relatively small portion of cur- 
rent engineering and technical-support staffs 
and operations staffs of nuclear power plants 
were direct inputs from universities and 
community colleges. 
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TABLE V.—COMPARISON OF NUCLEAR UTILITY, MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS 


Engineering and tech- 
neat support staffs 


Deutsch/ 
Whitney 
study 


Operations staffs 


Deutsch/ 
AEC Whitney 
study study 


AEC 
study 


5, 496 5, 925 
16,311 18,530 


10,815 12,605 


1, 956 
4,726 


3,770 


4, 475 
10, 985 


6,510 


Additional 
through 1982__. 


What makes the impending manpower 
crisis all the more serious is that these three 
main sources of manpower that have been 
relied on in the past are likely to provide 
fewer inputs in the years ahead. First, the 
number of conventional power plant person- 
nel available for assignment to nuclear power 
plants is likely to decline in the next 10 
years. In many utilities, the best of the con- 
ventional power plant personnel have al- 
ready been reassigned and, with the increased 
requirements for conventional power plants 
in the next 10 years, this source will be hard- 
er to tap. Secondly, the number of experi- 
enced Navy nuclear-trained personnel ayail- 
able to the nuclear industry is likely to de- 
cline over the next decade. The military is 
facing severe budgetary restrictions and is 
placing much more emphasis on the reten- 
tion of trained personnel. In the past, nu- 
clear utilities have been able to minimize 
their staffing problems by recruiting a large 
number of experienced Navy nuclear-trained 
personnel. These personnel will not be avail- 
able in sufficient numbers over the next 10 
years to meet projected needs. Finally, the 
direct-input source is not encouraging. The 
annual survey of the Engineering Manpower 
Commission of the Engineers Joint Council 1 
showed that the number of four-year en- 
gineering degrees granted in the United 
States in the year ending June 30, 1973, de- 
clined to 43,429 bachelor’s degrees, 17,152 
master’s degrees, and 3,587 doctor’s degrees, 
down from 44,190, 17,356, and 3,774, respec- 
tively, for 1972. Based on current enrollments, 
these will decline further in the next four 
years. The number of two-year associate de- 
grees in engineering technology also declined 
for the year ending June 30, 1973, to 9,040, 
down from 9,084 in 1972. The number of en- 
gineers that received BS and MS degrees in 
nuclear engineering in the year ending June 
30, 1973, was only 324 and 387, respectively, 
for the entire country. Mechanical engineers 
and electrical engineers who have taken nu- 
clear engineering options or courses are also 
well qualified for positions with nuclear util- 
ities; unfortunately, their numbers are rel- 
atively small. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The major conclusion of this study is that 
the nuclear industry is facing a nuclear 
manpower shortage that will severely limit 
the country’s nuclear power program unless 
steps are taken immediately to correct the 
situation. The bases for this conclusion are: 

Nuclear utilities must recruit and train 
at least 19,000 technical personnel—7,000 
engineers and 12,000 nonengineers—in the 
next 10 years for the engineering and produc- 
tion staffs of nuclear power piants currently 
scheduled. 

Organizations that provide direct support 
to nuclear utilities for the design, licensing, 
construction, and operation of nuclear power 


1John D. Alden, “Engineering and Tech- 
nology Degrees, 1972-73," Engineering Edu- 
cation, January, 1974. 
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plants, including architect-engineers, NSSS 
vendors, technical consultants, and construc- 
tion management organizations, must recruit 
and train about 18,000 technical personnel— 
10,000 engineers and 8,000 non-engineers—in 
the next 10 years to support the plants cur- 
rently scheduled. 

The total additional manpower require- 
ment of 37,000 will result in severe competi- 
tion for technical personnel among utilities 
and the other organizations in the nuclear 
industry. In fact, utilities will be recruiting 
from each other. 

Additional nuclear-trained personnel are 
needed to replace personnel within utilities 
and organizations furnishing direct support 
to utilities. Also regulatory agencies and re- 
search organizations will be expanding dur- 
ing the next 10 years. The number of trained 
personnel required to meet these require- 
ments is estimated at more than 15,000. 

The three main sources of manpower that 
have been relied upon in the past—namely, 
conventional power plant personnel, Navy 
nuclear-trained personnel, and direct inputs 
from universities and community colleges, 
will all provide fewer, not more, inputs in the 
next 10 years, and will not be able to satisfy 
the nuclear industry requirements. 

Any shortening of the licensing process for 
nuclear plants can only serve to aggravate 
further the manpower situation in the short 
term. The proposed shortening from ten 
years to six years would nearly double the 
number of nuclear-trained personnel re- 
quired. 

SOLUTION TO THE MANPOWER CRISIS 


Is there a solution to this problem? 
Increasing the output of engineers and 
technical graduates from universities and 
community colleges would provide a larger 
manpower source for the nuclear industry. 
However, it will be very difficult to expand 
enrollments significantly in a short period 
of time. Most of the public, including the 
universities and colleges themselves, still be- 
lieve there is a large excess of engineers and 
scientists because of the high rate of unem- 
ployment of aerospace engineers and high- 
energy physicists. It will take time to erase 
this adverse publicity and interest young 
people in the nuclear industry. 

Providing a larger source of manpower does 
not guarantee that the utilities would get an 
adequate number because of the competition 
of other organizations in the industry. 

One way for the utilities to guarantee 
themselves qualified manpower is to intro- 
duce their own training programs for engi- 
neers and non-engineers. A recent article? 
suggested that nuclear utilities develop 
broad education and training programs de- 
signed to attract graduates of local high 
schools. Also, a considerable number of en- 
gineers and scientists can be retrained for 
positions with the utilities by means of these 
in-house training programs. An added bene- 
fit to this approach is that by training per- 
sonnel living in the area served by the utility, 
the utility can develop a more stable work 
force less likely to be attracted by opportu- 
nities in other parts of the country. 

Another related approach now being ac- 
tively pursued by a few utilities is to work 
with area colleges, universities, and techni- 
cal schools to provide special academic 
training programs for current and future 
employees. These utilities then provide in- 
house training programs in specialty areas 
such as nuclear power plant systems and 
operations. This approach also has the ad- 
vantage of attracting personnel who live in 
the area served by the utility. 


*R. W. Deutsch, “Staffing Nuclear Plants,” 
Power Engineering, September, 1973. 
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The Navy has had to develop a full range 
of education and training programs to pro- 
vide the necessary qualified personnel to 
operate and maintain nuclear propulsion 
plants. The utilities should take a lesson 
from the Navy and initiate similar programs 
to provide for their manpower. While the 
introduction of such programs is very ex- 
pensive, the ability to assemble and retain a 
sufficient number of qualified personnel 
within the utility salary structure will more 
than make up for the cost of training. 

At the present time, nuclear utilities spend 
about 1 percent of the capital cost of a nu- 
clear power plant, or about $4 million per 
plant, on training. Most of this training is 
devoted to plant operators because of the 
necessity of obtaining AEC operator licenses. 
If nuclear utilities expanded their training 
budgets to about 2 percent of the capital 
cost of a plant and managed their training 
programs properly, they could have in-house 
programs and/or programs with outside edu- 
cational organizations that would satisfy 
their manpower requirements both in the 
near term and for the future. 


ENGINEERING MANPOWER NEEDS: A SURVEY 
(By William E. Wilson) 


In 1969 the American Nuclear Society con- 
ducted a survey for the Division of Nuclear 
Education and Training (DNET) of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission on the technical 
manpower needs of the atomic field.: This 
study indicated an adequate supply of nu- 
clear scientists and engineers to meet the de- 
mand at that time. However, in 1969 the 
supply of nuclear engineers at the MS level 
was below the projected demand while the 
supply of nuclear engineers at the PhD level 
exceeded the demand. By 1972 the situation 
had changed somewhat according to the best 
available data. 

The most recent data compiled by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics? indicates 
that in 1971 the private sector of the nuclear 
industry employed about 27,600 engineers. 
The BL&S data also projects that 1,700 new 
engineers will be needed per year in the nu- 
clear field for the next several years, about 
half of this requirement due to growth and 
half for replacement of loss due to attrition. 

A recent survey by DNET [WASH-—1228 
(72) ] * indicates that in 1972 there were 1,- 
235 full-time third-, fourth-, and fifth-year 
undergraduates enrolled in nuclear-oriented 
education programs in the United States. In 
addition, 912 Master's degree candidates and 
70 doctoral candidates were enrolled in nu- 
clear engineering. In 1970-71, the 65 insti- 
tutions having nuclear programs graduated 
956 nuclear-oriented engineers (399 BS, 387 
MS, and 170 PhD). According to the Engi- 
neering Manpower Commission, approxi- 
mately 18 percent of all students receiving a 
BS degree in engineering enter full-time 
graduate study. Applying this and other cor- 
rection factors, such as the education of 
foreign nationals, to the enrollment data 
yields approximately 800 nuclear-oriented 
engineering graduates per year to meet the 
BL&S projected demand of 1,700 per year.* 

In order to establish more firmly the actual 
current manpower needs of the nuclear 
power field, I decided in November 1972 to 
conduct a nuclear-oriented engineering man- 
power survey of the nuclear power industry. 
The prime motive for conducting the survey 
was simply to assist in defining the direction 
that the nuclear engineering education pro- 
gram at Washington State University should 
take. I fully realized that it would not be 
possible or practical to attempt to duplicate 
the in-depth survey performed by the ANS- 
AEC, I also knew that I could not expect to 
obtain more than about a 25 percent re- 
sponse and that many of the replies would 
be somewhat incomplete. However, I felt that 
I could at least obtain a sufficient number of 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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responses to indicate the current need and 
attitude of the nuclear power industry. 

About 100 “Nuclear-Oriented Engineering 
Manpower Survey” forms were mailed to em- 
ployers in the nuclear power field. Thirty- 
one establishments employing 5,821 engi- 
neers and thus representing approximately 
20 percent* of the nuclear power industry, 
responded, The responses indicate a total an- 
nual requirement of 1,140 nuclear-oriented 
engineers per year for at least the next three 
years, representing an employment expan- 
sion rate of 19.6 percent for the responding 
segments of the nuclear power industry. It 
is not possible to accurately scale up my re- 
sults to include the entire nuclear industry; 
however, the data does indicate that the 
need is probably larger than the BL&S pro- 
jection. Summaries of the employment data 
obtained from the respondents are shown in 
Tables I through V. 


TABLE I.—SUMMARY OF NUCLEAR POWER INDUSTRY 
EMPLOYMENT DATA 


Annual employment 


Current increase* 


employ- 


Discipline and degree ment Number Percent 


22.5 
22.5 


22.5 


455 102.3 
406 91.5 


193, 8 


79.0 
45.0 


124.0 


14.3 
32.1 


17.9 


267.9 
82.3 


350.2 


16.3 
19.5 


16.9 
136.7 

28.9 
165.6 


12.5 
17.6 


13.2 


73.4 
28.1 


17.4 
27.0 
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Annual employment 
increase? 
Re. Current 
Discipline and degree employment 


Number Percent 


388 
54 


442 


116 utilities responding, whose numbers of engineers em- 
ployed (see totals above) represent approximately 80 percent 
of the nuclear utility group (based on reference 2 statistics). 

2 Average over the period from 1973 to 1975. __ 


TABLE IIl.—SUMMARY OF NUCLEAR STEAM SUPPLY SYSTEM 
MANUFACTURING GROUP EMPLOYMENT DATA! 


Annual employment 
increase 2 
Current 
Discipline and degree employment 


Number Percent 


101.5 19.3 


47.1 
23.0 


70.1 


32.9 
12.1 


45.0 


45.6 
16.3 


61.9 


Totals: 
H.S. 813.0 
327.0 


1, 140.0 


18.2 
24.2 


19.6 


4,472 
1,349 


5, 821 


*Reference 2 indicates that in 1971, 27,600 engineers were 
employed in the atomic energy field. 


TABLE IIl.—SUMMARY OF NUCLEAR UTILITY GROUP 
EMPLOYMENT DATA! 


Annual employment 
increase? 
Current 
Discipline and degree employment 


Number Percent 


21.3 38.1 
34.0 41.0 


55.3 39.8 


9.7 23.1 
0 0 


9.7 21.1 


186 24,0 
251 21.8 


45.8 


263 26.7 
82 14.0 


345 40,7 


794 77.3 
278 33.0 


1,072 110.3 


315 31,3 
82 10,3 


397 41.6 


94 12,7 
28 7.0 
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Annual employment 

increase? 
Current 
employment Number 


Discipline and degree Percent 
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Annual employment 

increase? 
Current 
employment Number 


Discipline and degree Percent 


97.5 
291.5 


12.6 
11,2 


13 companies responding, whose numbers of engineers em- 
ployed (see totals above) represent approximately 65 percent 
of the NSSS manufacturing group (based on reference 2 sta- 
tistics). 

2 Average over period from 1973 to 1975. 


TABLE 1V.—SUMMARY OF NUCLEAR ARCHITECT-ENGINEER 
GROUP EMPLOYMENT DATA! 


Annual employment 
rease 2 


Percent 


Current 


Discipline and degree employment Number 


34 27.0 
30 16.0 


64 43.0 


79.4 
53.3 


67.2 


184.7 
82.3 


267.0 


111.9 
59.2 


87.8 


13 firms responding, whose numbers of be. pee employed 
(see totals above) represent approximately 12 percent of this 
group (based on reference 2 statistics). 

2 Average over the period from 1973 to 1975. 


TABLE V.—SUMMARY OF FUEL PROCESSING, AEC, AND 
SMALL REACTOR COMPONENT MANUFACTURING GROUPS 
EMPLOYMENT DATA! 


Annual employment 
increase? 
i Current 
Discipline and degree employment 


Number Percent 


179 29. 97 
42 19. 67 


221 49. 64 


16.7 
46.8 


22.5 


26. 63 
26.0 


54. 63 


11.3 
59.1 


19.5 


236 
44 


115. 64 27.3 
26. 33 43.9 
141.97 29.3 


243 36. 67 
26 10. 34 


269 47.01 


15.1 
39.8 


17.5 


76 16.0 
16 1. 84 


17. 84 


21.1 
11.5 


19.4 
13. 67 
2.33 
16.0 


80.4 
77.7 


80.0 


8.33 
2.67 


11.0 


166.7 
133.5 


157.1 


109.5 
100.0 


107.8 


15.33 
3.0 


18. 33 


1, 194(85. 9) 
196(14. 1) 


1,390 


262. 24 
92.18 


354, 42 


22.0 
47.0 


25.5 


19 companies responding, whose numbers of engineers 
employed (see totals above) represent approximately 10 percent 
of this group (based on reference 2 statistics). 

2 Average over period from 1973 to 1975. 


In addition to the information on the 
manpower needs of the nuclear power indus- 
try, the survey also provided information on 
the areas of academic training that industry 
desires engineers to receive. A summary of 
the degree of desirability of the various areas 
of training specified by the survey respond- 
ents is shown in Table VI. The tabulated 
results were arrived at by weighing each re- 
spondent’s specifications by that respondent’s 
employment needs. Thus, Table VI would in 
effect be the specifications for the nuclear- 
oriented education of the average nuclear 
engineer desired by the segment of the nu- 
clear power industry that responded to the 
survey. 

The implications of Table VI for the field 
of engineering education may come as a sur- 
prise to some people; however, the more in- 
formed educators are well aware of the cur- 
rent needs** Comments from many of the 
respondents to the survey indicate that in- 
dustry has very definite ideas on the required 
content of the education of an engineer for 
the nuclear power field. If one stops long 
enough to consider the current state of the 
nuclear power industry, Table VI makes good 
sense. There are four basic segments of the 
nuclear power industry, each with a some- 
what different viewpoint and set of needs; 
the nuclear fuel processing group, the nu- 
clear steam supply system (NSSS) design and 
fabrication group, the architect-engineer 
group, and the nuclear utility group. The re- 
sponses received from the first two groups 
more or less indicate that their needs have 
in the past been adequately met by tradi- 
tional nuclear engineering education pro- 
grams. On the other hand, the needs of the 
remaining two groups apparently are not be- 
ing met to their satisfaction. 


TaBLE VI.—Academic training for nuclear- 
oriented engineers in order of importance 
as desired by the nuclear power industry 

Desirability Subjects 


Nuclear power sys- 
tem safety anal- 
ysis. 

Heat transfer. 

Fluid flow. 

Systems engineering. 

Radiation control. 

Radiation shielding. 
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Reactor licensing. 
Fuel technology. 
Quality assurance. 
Fuel cycle analysis. 
Environmental sci- 
ence. 
Power system anal- 
ysis. 
Radiochemistry. 
Reactor materials. 
Control theory. 
Equipment selec- 
tion. 
Nuclear instrumen- 
tation 
Radiation effects. 
Reactor core design. 
Quality control. 


Heretofore, the nuclear power industry has 
been to a certain extent in a long research 
and development phase. As such, the indus- 
try required engineers who were R&D- 
oriented and experts in reactor core design 
and analysis. However, the nuclear industry 
is now coming of age, and the primary need 
is for engineers to design and build nuclear 
power plants. The respondents in the nuclear 
power plant design and operations segment 
of the nuclear industry indicate that the en- 
gineers they wish to employ should have 
training in such areas as reactor power plant 
safety analysis, systems engineering, reactor 
licensing, quality assurance, etc. Because 
traditional nuclear engineering education 
programs of the past were geared to turn out 
reactor core design and analysis experts, this 
type of program will not meet this need. 
New programs geared to the current needs of 
the nuclear power industry are needed. To 
sum up, I feel that the nuclear industry 
today is saying that what it needs are engi- 
neers who are trained to cope with the real 


Desirable 


“world of nuclear power plant design and op- 


eration, engineers who have a basic under- 
standing of the ground rules of the game as 
established by the AEC and who have suffi- 
cient relevant technical education to dig in 
and actively participate. 

REFERENCES 

*Average over period from 1973 to 1975. 

a Quality control engineer. 

» Reactor licensing engineer. 

c. Environmental list. 

t Thirty-one companies responding, whose 
numbers of engineers employed (see totals 
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the entire nuclear industry (based on Ref- 
erence 2 statistics). 

1 Scientific and Technical Manpower Re- 
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Energy, the Environment and Engineering 
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EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN FORMS 
OF ZINC FROM DUTY—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 1770 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment for printing to H.R. 
6191. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp information 
which has previously been made avail- 
able in connection with the substance 
of my proposed amendment. The infor- 
mation with respect to the first part of 
my amendment involves the tax treat- 
ment of tuition and educational ex- 
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penses paid on behalf of members of 

the uniformed services which is con- 

tained in Senate Report 93-987, filed 

July 8, 1974. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tax TREATMENT OF TUITION AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENSES PAID ON BEHALF OF MEMBERS OF 
THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 
Present law (sec. 117 of the code) pro- 

vides, subject to certain limitations and 

qualifications, that gross income of an in- 
dividual does not include amounts received 
as a scholarship at an educational institu- 
tion or as a fellowship grant. This provision, 
however, does not apply with respect to any 
amount paid or allowed on behalf of an in- 
dividual if the amount represents compen- 
sation for past, present, or future employ- 
ment services, or in certain other cases, 
such as where the studies or research are 
primarily for the benefit of the grantor. In 
these types of cases, the amounts are con- 
sidered as compensation designed for serv- 
ices or designed to accomplish an objective 
of the grantor and are not excludable from 
gross income; and consequently, these 
amounts are subject to tax to the individual. 

The Internal Revenue Service notified the 
Department of Defense in response to its 
request for a ruling that the tuition and 
other educational expenses paid to or on be- 
half of participants in the recently insti- 
tuted Armed Forces Health Professions 
Scholarship Program are not excludable 
from the individual's gross income, and, 
therefore, are subject to tax and withhold- 
ing. It was noted that under this scholar- 
ship program the student was required to 
serve a prescribed period of active duty with 
the Armed Forces in return for payment by 
the Government of certain educational ex- 
penses, such as tuition and fees, books, and 
other related expenses. 

The Department of Defense has raised a 
question about the effect of this ruling on 
the students under the Armed Forces Health 
Professions Scholarship Program. In addition, 
although the ruling only specifically applies 
to this program, the Department of Defense 
has expressed a concern with respect to its 
other educational programs where there are 
requirements of a prescribed period of active 
military duty or some other service or obli- 
gation in return for the payments. The 
Department of Defense has submitted a leg- 
islative proposal dealing with the applica- 
tion of the “scholarship” exclusion provision 
with respect to the payments by the Govern- 
ment for the tuition and other educational 
expenses of a member of the uniformed serv- 
ices attending an educational institution. 

The Committee believes that the Defense 
Department’s proposal deserves detailed con- 
sideration. To permit the time for this con- 
sideration, the committee has decided to 
postpone the application of the effect of the 
ruling until January 1, 1975, not only with 
respect to the Armed Forces Health Profes- 
sions Scholarship Program but also of other 
substantially similar educational programs of 
the uniformed services (as determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury), pending a 
study by the staff of the effect of the appli- 
cation of the proposal to members of the 
uniformed services, Accordingly, the com- 
mittee has provided that a member of a uni- 
formed service who is receiving training un- 
der the Armed Forces Health Professions 
Scholarship Program (or any other program 
which is determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to have substantially similar ob- 
jectives) from an education institution 
will not be subject to tax on any payment 
from the Government with respect to his tui- 
tion and certain other educational expenses, 
including contributed services, accommoda- 
tions and books. (The committee intends that 
the phrase “substantially similar objectives” 
is to include any undergraduate or gradu- 
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ate programs paid for by appropriated funds.) 
This is applicable to whether the member is 
receiving the educational training while on 
active duty or in an off-duty or inactive 
status, and without regard to whether a pe- 
riod of active duty is required as a condi- 
tion of receiving the educational payments. 

The provision applies with respect to 
amounts received in calendar years 1973 and 
1974. 

It is estimated that this provision will re- 
duce annual Federal individual income tax 
liability by less than $10 million at 1973 
levels, 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond part of my amendment involves the 
taxation of forgiveness of indebtedness 
income with respect to educational 
loans/scholarship programs operated by 
Federal, State, and local governments. 
This provision would treat forgiven stu- 
dent loans, conditioned upon future em- 
ployment, as scholarships excludable 
from gross income. I have added this 
proposal at the urging of Senator JOHN 
V. Tunney and others and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a statement prepared by him in 
support of this section of the proposed 
amendment, together with a copy of the 
views of the Treasury Department con- 
cerning this proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN V. TUNNEY ON 
POSTPONING THE TAXATION OF THE FORGIVEN 
PORTION OF EDUCATIONAL LOANS 


Mr. President: In a little-noticed action of 
June, 1973, the Internal Revenue Service 
decided that the cancelled portion of edu- 
cational loans would henceforth and retro- 
actively be considered taxable income. 
abruptly and without warning, the IRS has 
begun dispatching tax-due notices that have 
ranged as high as $1000 per year for up to a 
maximum of three years, payable within 30 
days. 

Of course, the thousands of students who 
contracted for national defense student 
loans, national direct student loans, Armed 
Forces Health Professions loans, state teach- 
ing and medical education loans and law en- 
forcement educational loans with forgive- 
ness provisions had no idea they might be 
hit with retroactive tax-due notices dating 
back 3 years. 

Mr. President, I believe this IRS ruling is 
contrary to Congressional intent and sub- 
versive of the purpose of these loan pro- 

. In no other instance does the Federal 
Government give with one hand, take away 
with the other. Even worse than the ruling 
itself is the application of the ruling retro- 
actively and without notice. 

To this very day, students and loan officials 
at thousands of colleges and universities are 
unaware of the tax liability the IRS has de- 
cided will be associated with the forgiven 
portion of educational loans. Since the IRS 
has made no effort to inform colleges and 
universities of the tax time bomb contained 
in these loans, the first a recent college grad- 
uate learns of this situation is the day the 
postman arrives with a bill for several year’s 
back taxes. Adding insult to injury is the 
fact that the graduate is charged interest on 
the back taxes he or she did not even know 
was owed. 

This is an example of Government at its 
absolute worst. 

Thus far, the IRS has decided to enforce 
Revenue Ruling 73-256 in only a handful of 
jurisdictions. Congressman Ike Andrews has 
introduced legislation in the House to deny 
retroactivity to this ruling. As of today, Con- 
gressman Andrews’ bill has 143 cosponsors. 

The amendment that Senator Bennett has 
graciously sponsored at my request would 
prevent the enforcement of this Revenue 
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Ruling until December 31, 1975. In the 
meantime, Congress will have a chance to 
develop and enact a permanent solution to 
the problem caused by this ruling. 

In a letter to Chairman Long, the Treasury 
Department acknowledged that a substan- 
tial problem exists and Treasury endorsed 
the amendment being offered today by the 
Senator from Utah. 

In light of the obvious need and support 
for action, I hope the Senate will adopt this 
amendment to H.R. 6191. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1974. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. Lone, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: The problem of the 
taxation of educational loan scholarship and 
of similar work-related training and educa- 
tion programs operated by Federal, State and 
local governments, has long been of concern 
to the Treasury Department. We are present- 
ly preparing for submission to the Congress 
a proposal to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code which would in large part, we believe, 
resolve the present law statutory obstacles to 
resolution of the problem. We hope to sub- 
mit this proposal in the near future. 

However, until such a proposal is submit- 
ted and acted upon, we would support the 
enactment of legislation similar to that Sen- 
ator Tunney intends to propose as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 8214, and which you forwarded 
to us by letter of July 17, 1974. The amend- 
ment, which is effective through December 
31, 1975, would treat forgiven students loans, 
which are conditioned upon future employ- 
ment, as scholarships excludable from gross 
income under section 117. Senator Tunney’s 
amendment would provide time for Congress 
to give full and adequate consideration to the 
complex area of the tax treatment of scholar- 
ships and fellowships and provide clear 
guidelines for determining under what cir- 
cumstances such payments are excludable 
from the gross income of recipients. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERIC W. HICKMAN. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION—AGENCY 
FOR CONSUMER ADVOCACY— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 1771, 1772, 1773, AND 1774 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BEALL submitted four amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 707) to establish a Council 
of Consumer Advisers in the Executive 
Office of the President, to establish 
an independent Consumer Protection 
Agency, and to authorize a program of 
grants, in order to protect and serve the 
interests of consumers, and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1777 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BUCKLEY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 707), supra. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RAIL PAS- 
SENGER SERVICE ACT OF 1970— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 1775 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ABOUREZE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 3569) to amend the Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970, and for 
other purposes. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1975—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 1778 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, by 
order of the Senate of July 5, 1974.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. HOLLINGS, 
Mr. DoLE, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Nunn, and 
Mr. Hansen), submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 15572) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development; for space, 
science, veterans, and certain other in- 
dependent executive agencies, boards, 
commissions, corporations, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 1749 

At the request of Mr. WitiraMs, the 
Senator from California (Mr. CRANSTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 1749, intended to be proposed to the 
bill (S. 3394), the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1974. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE 
AMENDMENTS TO THE RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT ACT OF 1937 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, September 5 and again on 
Tuesday, September 10 and Wednesday, 
September 11, the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Subcommittee on Railroad Retire- 
ment will hold hearings on S. 3612, 
S. 2450, and S. 3522 to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937. The hear- 
ings will begin at 9:30 a.m. in room 4230, 
Dirksen Office Building. 

Persons interested in testifying or sub- 
mitting statements should notify the 
subcommittee at 248 Russell Senate Of- 
fice Building, telephone 225-2028. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE SHAMEFUL EARNINGS LIMI- 
TATION ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, for 
some time now I have been speaking out 
on the injustice of the earnings limita- 
tion of the Social Security Act which 
deprives older workers of their benefits 
if they continue working upon reaching 
the age of 65. I have introduced a bill, S. 
3065, which would completely repeal this 
provision of the law for all persons aged 
65 and older. 

Yesterday, I read an article in the 
Sunday magazine of the New York Times 
which contains a penetrating analysis of 
how this restriction of the law, and other 
equally discriminatory technicalities, pe- 
nalize older Americans in a way that no 
other group of citizens must suffer. 

The article is appropriately headed: 

If you’re counting on Social Security for 
your retirement income one day, count 
again—Catch 65. 

Mr. President, so that those of my 
colleagues and persons among the gen- 
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eral public who may have missed this 
exposé of the shameful treatment of 
older citizens by the law may see it, I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire arti- 
cle, “Catch 65” by Mr. Robert C. Alberts, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
Magazine of August 4, 1974, shall be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CatcH 65 
(By Robert C. Alberts) 

This is the story of one imaginary man— 
one who could represent a few million of 
us—who found that, contrary to tradition, 
America is not a land that always rewards 
the ambitious and industrious. Not after a 
certain age, anyway. 

When Jonas Joanes retired, 30 members of 
the department turned out for a luncheon in 
his honor. (Dinners were reserved for vice 
presidents and those with 40 years’ service.) 
His wife, Ellen, wearing a new blue dress and 
a corsage, sat at the head table. They gave 
Joanes a set of golf clubs and a broken-down 
ladderback chair, (Refinishing furniture was 
his hobby, and it is common knowledge that 
the aging jobless need hobbies.) A large car- 
toon bore the signatures of everybody in 
Purchasing except a junior clerk; Joanes 
would never know whether the man was ab- 
sent or hostile. 

He made a short speech that began with 
a line handed down from the last two re- 
tirement parties he had attended: “Reaching 
the age of 65” (pause) “is not so bad” (pause) 
“when you consider the alternative” (laugh- 
ter). In a conversation afterwards, one of the 
men gave him some advice: “Don't tell peo- 
ple you're busier than you ever were. They'll 
think you weren't worth a damn when you 
were working.” The head of Purchasing shot 
his cuffs and looked at his watch. It was 
2:15. The signal was understood. Everyone 
returned to the office. Everyone but Joanes 
and his wife. 

Joanes was not exactly planning to retire. 
Weeks before, he had lined up another job; 
respectable part-time work for the county 
hospital, 6 to 11 P.M., with responsibility for 
a bit of bookkeeping. It was not that he 
wanted to keep busy; he would have been 
quite happy not to be busy. But he was tak- 
ing a sharp drop in income and he needed 
the money. He had come late to the company 
and his pension was not large. Payments on 
the mortgage would run another six years. 
The house needed a new roof. Its tax assess- 
ment had doubled in 1972. The loan for put- 
ting his youngest child through college was 
paid off, but the car had seven more pay- 
ments and the cost of everything had gone 
up, including his share for keeping his moth- 
er-in-law in Whitehall Manor. With the com- 
pany pension, about $40 a month from in- 
vestments, and his Social Security, he and 
Ellen had figured they could get by without 
selling the house. Barely. All it would take 
was the part-time job and a cutback in per- 
sonal luxuries, such as the weekly dinner at 
the neighborhood restaurant and the week- 
ly calls to an out-of-state daughter and her 
children. 

From the local Social Security people had 
come a letter inviting Joanes to call at the 
regional office. The letter was friendly. It be- 
gan: “The information you gave us when 
you applied for a Social Security number 
shows that you will soon be 65 years of age." 
He was pleased that his Government had 
made the first move and had remembered 
something recorded 37 years earlier. In the 
past, others had written to congratulate him 
on his birthdays, but never two months in 
advance, As the letter suggested, he took 
with him Proof of Age (birth certificate), 
Proof of Military Service after September 7, 
1939 (discharge as a staff sergeant in 1945), 
Proof of Earnings (latest forms W-2 and 
1040), and Proof of Marriage (marriage li- 
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cense and an even more indisputable piece 
of evidence—Mrs. Joanes). 

They were interviewed by a Mr, Smith, 
claims representative. Mr. Smith was young, 
perhaps 30, relaxed and obviously competent, 
For him, retirement was something one knew 
about, but did not tak into daily reckon- 
ing. He flipped through documents and cards, 
quickly accepting proofs of age, military 
service, earnings and marriage. He explained 
Medicare protection and its cost, $20.10 every 
three months. He told Joanes his monthly 
cash benefit under Social Security would be 
$230. He explained that Joanes would get a 
Certificate of Social Insurance attesting 
to that amount. When Mrs. Joanes turned 
65, he said, she would also have rights 
and responsibilities under Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

“Couldn't we call it something more cheer- 
ful?” Mrs, Joanes said. Mr. Smith smiled. 
She came straight to the point: How much 
would she get at 65? Mr. Smith explained: 
Her Medicare payments would be $20.10, the 
same as her husband's, and she would re- 
ceive the same benefits. When she reached 
65, she would get a Social Security check 
one-half the dollar amount of her husband's. 
On the other hand, she could elect to take 
her Social Security benefits at age 62 (Mrs. 
Joanes brightened), in which case she would 
receive only 80 per cent of the benefit she 
would have received at 65 (Mrs. Joanes 
frowned). 

She said she had worked in a real-estate 
office for six years and so would naturally 
be entitled to benefits on her own right. She 
thought she would put in for her pension 
next year, when she would be 62. She pro- 
duced her records, 

“You would do better,” Mr. Smith said 
after examining them, “to take your cash 
benefit on your husband's account, whether 
you do it at 62 or 65, It will be considerably 
larger, since you contributed to the program 
for only six years, and you are entitled to the 
highest benefit.” 

“Don’t I get both?” 

Mr. Smith smiled again. “No, Mrs. Joanes, 
that’s not the way it works.” 

“Why doesn’t it?” 

Mr. Smith reached for a loose-leaf note- 
book labeled “SSA Program Circular, Public 
Information,” turned to “ mse to Pro- 
gram Criticism,” and tapped it with his 
fingers. “There are many answers to your 
questions,” he said, “but the main reason is 
that Congress didn’t write the law that way.” 

“But I had money deducted from my pay 
check every month for Social Security, and 
I qualified.” 

“Yes, and you will be entitled to benefits 
under your husband’s award.” 

“Wouldn't I have received that, the same 
amount, in any case? I mean, even if I 
hadn't worked and had those deductions?” 

“Yes, that is true. It’s rather complicated, 
Mrs. Joanes, but you must realize that bene- 
fits reflect the family situation. The amount 
of cash benefits is paid in terms of a family.” 

“But we were taxed as individuals, not as 
a family. My husband and I were each paying 
a Social Security tax for six years. Now we 
are to get one benefit as a family. It looks to 
me like individual when you pay, family 
when you collect.” 

Mr. Joanes touched his wife's hand. 

She said: “I don’t see why I can’t get re- 
duced benefits at 62 on my own account, and 
then transfer when I’m 65 to my husband’s 
account and get my full share of his benefit. 
We both paid for it.” 

“You would be transferred to your hus- 
band’s account, because it is larger, but you 
will always get a benefit that is actuarially 
reduced. The rule is, when a woman under 
65 is eligible for cash benefits both in her 
own right and in her husband’s, she cannot 
apply for just one of those benefits; when 
she has applied for one benefit—either one— 
she is deemed to have applied for both. This 
means that if a wife elects to take an old- 
age—excuse me—a Social Security cash bene- 
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fit of 80 per cent in her own right before age 
65, then she cannot get a full benefit when 
she becomes eligible for her wife’s benefit at 
age 65. Is that clear?” 

“It's clear, and I consider it discrimination 
against women.” She took a deep breath. “I 
must insist on havifig my money back. I am 
willing to forget about the interest it might 
have earned.” 

“I’m afraid the Social Security Act does 
not provide for that.” Mr. Smith was patient; 
he had clearly been over this ground before. 

“Well, I think the Government should be 
ashamed of itself to take money for some- 
thing, and not deliver it, and then refuse to 
give back the money. It appears to me that 
millions of women in this country are work- 
ing and having billions of dollars deducted 
from their wages for Social Security, and 
they will never get anything for their 
money.” 

“The family in which both the husband 
and wife work may indeed pay more in Social 
Security contributions than the family in 
which only one works, but it also has im- 
portant advantages over the family with one 
earner.” 

“Such as?” 

“If both the husband and wife work, both 
have retirement, disability and survivor's 
benefit protection based on their own earn- 
ings. That is not the case where only one 
spouse works.” 

“But both families do get the same 
amount, don’t they?” she said. “The wife 
who works all her life and has to pay a 
Social Security tax really is no better off 
than the wife who has never worked outside 
the home and has never paid one cent to- 
wards Social Security. Does Gloria Steinem 
know about this?” 

Mr. Smith sighed. “I imagine she does, 
Mrs. Joanes.” He paused a moment to reflect, 
then continued in a somewhat lower voice. 
“Look. I have a sister. She’s a Certified 
Public Accountant, self-employed, running 
her own business. Her husband is an archi- 
tect, also self-employed. Each of them is 
paying 7.9 per cent self-employed contribu- 
tion on earnings up to $13,200. That’s 
$1,042 a year for her and it’s $1,042 a year for 
him. It’s $2,084 for both. You say ‘Social 
Security’ to my sister, and she climbs right 
up the wall. So I know how you feel.” 

He turned to Joanes. “I should have ex- 
plained earlier that you don’t need to re- 
tire completely to get your cash benefits.” 

Joanes looked puzzled. His confusion might 
have been explained by the fact that Mrs. 
Joanes was muttering, “Individual when you 
pay, family when you collect.” “Is that good?” 
he asked. 

“Tf you intend to supplement your cash 
benefit by earned income on a continuing 
basis, you may do so up to a certain amount 
without any reduction in your monthly 
checks.” 

“How much?” 

“You may earn up to $200 a month, or 
$2,400 a year.” 

Joanes’s puzzlement had turned to alarm. 
“Would you go over that again please, 
slowly? My wife is going to hold me person- 
ally responsible for whatever the law says, so 
I better get it right.” When he saw that 
Mrs. Joanes laughed, Mr. Smith smiled. 

“To put it another way, no cash benefits 
are payable if you continue to work and 
your earnings...” 

“Well, I certainly do intend to continue 
to work. I’m not delighted at the idea, but 
Mrs, Joanes and I, we’ve both grown fond of 


amount. You may earn up to $2,400 a year, 
as I said, without being deprived of any cash 
benefits.” 

“I may earn up to $2,400 a year.” 

“That’s gross earnings, before taxes. Now, 
for each dollar you earn above $2,400, your 
cash benefit will be reduced by 50 cents.” 

“By 50 cents.” 
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“But if there are any months in which 
you do not earn $200, or do not perform sub- 
stantial services as a self-employed person, 
you are entitled to the full cash benefit for 
that month, regardless of your total earnings 
for the year.” 

“Full cash benefits for that month.” There 
was & pause. Joanes shook himself. “In other 
words, what you're telling me is, if I work at 
what you call substantial wages, I will lose 
my Social Security pension.” 

“I'm afraid to ask this,” Mrs. Joanes said, 
“but if my husband loses his pension because 
he works, what happens to my pension?” 

“Payment of the spouse’s cash benefit is 
dependent on payment of a cash benefit to 
the wage earner.” 

“Does that mean I don’t get my pension 
either?” 

“If your husband earned more money than 
is permitted under the retirement earnings 
limitation, your cash benefit would be re- 
duced or stopped.” 

“Next Monday morning at 9 o’clock,” Mrs. 
Joanes said, “I am going to chain myself to 
the iron fence in front of the White House 
and hold up a sign exposing this injustice 
to women.” 

“I think this is outrageous,” Joanes said. 
“I want to work. I need to work. I have a job 
that needs to be done and not everybody can 
do. What this does, it discourages me from 
working. It’s a violation of something ... 
of the .. .” 

“Of the Puritan work ethic?” Mr, Smith 
suggested. 

“Yes, that. And of ordinary common sense. 
Suppose I take this job. I can earn $200 a 
month, but after that, I begin to lose $230; 
as soon as I have earned $460 I lose it all. 
On top of that the Social Security $230 was 
tax-free, and I have to pay income tax on 
the money I earn.” 

“I don’t know how much you expect to 
earn,” said Mr. Smith, “but let me point out 
to you that in order to lose all of your So- 
cial Security cash benefit you would have 
to make more than $660 per month. That’s 
a substantial income.” 

“Not so substantial anymore,” said Joanes. 
“But that’s not the point. I am expected to 
work at the going market wage for the first 
$200 each month. Then I'm supposed to take 
a big cut and continue to work at less than 
the going wage.” 

“Your wage remains the same in any case, 
Mr. Joanes. You have simply not retired. 
Social Security is not designed or financed 
as a pension system, It never was, It is insur- 
ance against a substantial loss of income due 
to retirement, death of spouse or disability.” 

“But I've just had a substantial loss of 
earnings due to retirement. I can’t live on 
Social Security.” 

“Nevertheless, you must meet the retire- 
ment earnings test. You should notify us 
promptly if you go to work for wages of 
more than $200 a month and if you expect 
your yearly earnings to exceed $2,400. If 
you do not notify us, you are subject to a 
possible penalty of at least one month’s ben- 
efit. You will be required to make a declara- 
tion of estimated earned income each year 
until you are 72. When you reach 72, there 
is no longer any restriction on the amount 
you may earn.” 

“I can hardly wait,” Mrs. Joanes said. 

“Why 72?” Joanes asked, “Why not 82, or 
97, or 65? And why, if it’s wrong for me to 
earn money and get my Social Security pen- 
sion when I’m 65, why does it become all 
right when I'm 72?” 

“That's the way the act was written,” Mr. 
Smith said. “At first, the earning restric- 
tions did not end at all, not at any age. 
Then the age was set at 75, and later it was 
lowered to 72. Some people believe the age 
will be lowered again some day.” 

“When was it lowered to 72?” 

“In 1955, I believe it was.” 

Mrs. Joanes looked at her husband. “They'll 
lower it again the week you turn 72.” 
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“So, for the next six years, if I work at 
this job,” Joanes said, “I get no Social Se- 
curity pension. Is the amount I receive at 
72 larger because of the six years when I 
don’t get anything?” 

“Tf, after 65, you receive no cash benefits, 
then the benefit you will receive at 72 will 
be increased by one-twelfth of 1 per cent per 
month, for a possible increase of 1 per cent 
for each year you worked after 65.” 

“So I will get,” (Joanes scratched some 
figures), $13.80 a month more in return for 
losing my pension for six years. $166 a year 
for whatever years are left. Not enough.” 

“That increase may also be considered a 
partial compensation for the continued pay- 
ment of the Social Security contribution.” 

“Did I hear you say ...I thought I heard 
you say ‘continued payment of the Social 
Security contribution.’” 

“The contribution on earnings after 65 
does continue at the usual rate.” 

“Do you mean to tell me I have to keep 
on paying the Social Security tax for six 
more years, until I'm 72, for a pension I'm 
not getting? You’ve got to be kidding.” 

“The contribution on earnings does not 
end at 72. It continues as iong as there 
is an earned income, regardless of age.” 

Joanes made some more calculations, “I go 
to work and earn $2,400. I pay a Social Secu- 
rity tax of, say, $140 on it. I earn another 
$2,400. I pay another $140 in tax, and my 
Social Security pension is reduced by $1,200. 
So the additional $2,400 in income brings me 
only $1,060. That’s a tax rate of nearly 60 per 
cent. And on top of that I have to pay a Fed- 
eral income tax and a State income tax on 
what I earn.” 

“Your figures are approximately correct, 
Mr. Smith said. “The tax rate on your exam- 
ple is 55.8 per cent. I should point out that 
the earnings limitation applies only to earned 
income—wages, salary and net income from 
self-employment. If you have a private pen- 
sion or other nonearned income, they do not 
count as earnings for Social Security pur- 
poses.” 

“What other kind of income?” 

“Interest on savings accounts. Income from 
annuities, Gain from sale of capital assets, 
gifts or inheritances. Rental income from 
property you own. Investment income in the 
form of dividends on stocks, bonds, and so 
forth,” 

“Those don’t count.” 

“Not unless you happen to be a real-estate 
dealer or a dealer in securities, in which case 
special rules apply.” 

“T could receive $1,000 a month and divi- 
dends and interest and still get my Social 
Security pension?” 

“Yes.” 

“Could I get $5,000 a month?” 

“There is no limitation on the amount of 
unearned income in calculating Social Secu- 
rity cash benefits.” 

“Only on wages.” 

Mr. Smith leafed through “SSA Program, 
Public Information.” “Some people favor & 
retirement income test, as well as an earn- 
ings test, under which a beneficiary would 
lose all or part of his cash benefit if he re- 
ceives substantial payment from his say- 
ings, investments, pension and so forth.” 

“I’m not in favor of either. I don’t think it 
should be any business of the Social Security 
office how much I earn or how much I get 
from investments, any more than it is of 
the insurance company that pays my com- 
pany pension. But if you’re going to have any 
limitation at all, why should it be on wages 
alone? Why do you penalize people who work 
for wages and favor the well-to-do or the 
wealthy, or the children of the wealthy, who 
are in free with their rents and interest, 
dividends and capital gains and oil royalties?" 

Mr. Smith read aloud from his notebook. 
“Tf the benefits were cued to the total 
amount of income a person has, it would 
no longer be a retirement program; it would 
be a welfare program. Changing the retire- 
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ment test to an income test could seriously 
discourage individual thrift.’” 

Mrs. Joanes snorted. Mr. Smith continued: 
“Why should the Social Security contribu- 
tions paid by workers and employers be in- 
creased, in order to pay benefits to people not 
retired and who in many cases are earning 
as much as they ever did?'” He turned a 
page. “ ‘Many elderly people do, in fact, face 
financial difficulty. However, elimination of 
the retirement earnings test is not the way to 
deal with the financial problems faced by 
the elderly. This would result in paying ben- 
efits to a small minority of beneficiaries who 
are already working and earning substantial 
amounts. The vast majority of aged bene- 
ficiaries do not work. Almost all of them 
either do not work or cannot work or can- 
not find jobs. The way to help these people 
is through general Social Security program 
improvements which are applicable to all 
Social Security beneficiaries.’ ” 

“I think somebody up there doesn’t like 
those bad citizens who are working hard and 
earning substantial amounts,” Mrs. Joanes 
murmured to her husband. Mr. Smith turned 
several pages and read another passage. “Crit- 
icism of the test is generated mainly by a 
relatively small minority of beneficiaries 
who are affected by the test—many of whom 
are earning as much as they ever did.’” 

“How small is a ‘small minority’?” Joanes 
asked. 

“The Commissioner estimates that about 
1.5 million elderly persons are affected by the 
retirement earnings test. Senator Goldwater, 
who opposes the test, believes it is as many 
as 2.5 million.” 

“This is a small minority?” Joanes said. 

“I told you we should have voted for 
Goldwater,” Mrs. Jones said, 

“Frankly, I don't think anyone knows how 
many people are adversely affected, in the 
sense that they are actually losing benefits 
because they work, or are not doing work 
they otherwise would be doing, or how many 
are doing how much work they’re not report- 
ing. 

“It's important to understand, however, 
that the great majority of people get more 
out of Social Security than they put in.” 

“Except those who stay healthy after age 
65, continue to work at substantial wages, 
keep on paying the Social Security tax, and 
don't reach the age of 106.” 

“Possibly. Those who benefit most are the 
special groups that need it most, such as 
disabled workers and their dependents, the 
handicapped, those brought into the program 
under a minimum benefit or a weighted 
benefit formula and widows with children 
under 18—under 22 if they're in college. 

“There has been a continuing effort to give 
the program social adequacy and to have it 
make a meaningful contribution to the sup- 
port of those in need. For example, the Sup- 
plementary Security Income program—S,S.I, 
—that went into effect this year. It has re- 
placed old-age assistance—O.A.A.—the wel- 
fare program for older persons formerly ad- 
ministered by the states. It guarantees a 
minimum level of income, $146 a month for 
an individual, or $219 for a couple, for all 
elderly people who pass income and resource 
tests.” 

“Whether or not they have made contri- 
butions and qualified for Social Security 
benefits?” Joanes asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Social adequacy’ is fine,” he said, ‘but 
I wish you wouldn’t do it with the money 
I paid in for my Social Security pension. If 
Congress wants to make this a public assist- 
ance program and relieve the states of their 
welfare burden, shouldn’t they do it with tax 
money appropriated for that purpose, in- 
stead of money deducted from payrolls for 
Social Security benefits?” 

At this point, Mr. Smith glanced at his 
watch. “I’m afraid we've been taking a lot 
of your time,” Joanes said. 

“Not at all. It’s important that you both 
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understand the rights and responsibilities of 
the Social Security program. And as the 
Commissioner often says, we are always in- 
terested to hear the views of the public and 
the people we serve.” 

Joanes stood up. He cocked his chin. He 
spoke not so much to Mr. Smith as to the 
world. “Well, tell the Commissioner, if he’s 
interested, that I think the Government is 
singling out people between 65 and 72 to 
impose on them the heaviest tax rate in the 
nation—to penalize them with a tax that no 
other group of citizens pays. I think those 
people should be encouraged to work and 
generate taxable income instead of rigging 
the system to keep them from working. 

“I think it’s impossible for you to justify 
double taxation on a working husband and 
wife, when they generally get no more for 
their extra burden than families with one 
earner. I think the discrimination against 
women in this matter is shameful, and I’m 
amazed that they submit to it. 

“I think it’s atrocious to make workers 
over 65 continue to pay a Social Security 
‘contribution’ so as to provide them later 
with a pension they've already paid for and 
aren't getting. If a private company tried a 
rip-off like that, Congress and three depart- 
ment of the Federal Government would be 
screaming bloody murder and they would 
have it in court on Monday morning.” 

“You've been very obliging,” Mrs. Joanes 
said. “Thank you.” They shook hands and 
left. 

After some deep thought and much writ- 
ing of figures, Joanes decided to give up his 
job at the county hospital and accept his 
Social Security payments. He expanded his 
cellar workshop and began a modest part- 
time business in repairing, refinishing and 
occasionally selling antique and semi- 
antique furniture. He did not advertise, he 
wrote no bills or receipts, and he conducted 
his dealings in cash. 


CARL VINSON’S OBSERVATIONS ON 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Carl Vinson, former chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
of the House of Representatives, was 
recently interviewed by Air Force Maga- 
zine, and the interview was published 
in the magazine’s August issue. 

Mr. Vinson served in the House of 
Representatives 50 years, and was chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee 14 years, and chairman of the old 
Naval Affairs Committee for 16 years. 
As chairman of these two very important 
standing committees of Congress, Mr. 
Vinson played a leading role in develop- 
ing a defense system that has insured 
our Nation’s security and well-being in 
times of war and peace. 

Although Mr. Vinson has retired from 
Congress and makes his home at Mill- 
edgeville, Ga., we value very highly his 
observation and counsel on matters of 
national security. I read his interview 
with a great deal of interest, and bring 
it to the attention of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
terview, along with a personal profile of 
Mr. Vinson by Mr. Stockstill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Air Force magazine, August 1974] 
THE View From MILLEDGEVILL, Ga. 
(By Louis R. Stockstill) 

“Intelligence, and reflection, and judgment 
rest in old men, and if there had been none of 
them, no states could exist at all.” 
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The words are those of Cicero, and we find 
them marvelously appropriate to introduce 
the following interview with Carl Vinson, 
the eldest elder statesman extant in the field 
of national security. Readers of this maga- 
zine will remember the interviewer, Lou 
Stockstill, best for his article “The Forgotten 
Americans of the Vietnam War,” in our Octo- 
ber 1969 issue, which told for the first time 
of the shameful treatment of American 
POWs in Southeast Asia and set off a series 
of reverberations that eventually resulted 
in the return of those who survived. In his 
former capacity as editor and congressional 
correspondent of the Armed Forces Journal. 
Stockstill came to know Carl Vinson well, as 
a news source and as a X 

We thought it appropriate that Stockstill 

go to Milledgeville, Ga., to see how the first 

and longtime Chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee now views the kinds of 
problems he had been so adept at solving 
in past years.—The Editors 

Q. Mr. Chairman, after more than fifty 
years in the House of Representatives, you 
have now been in retirement for ten years. 
Still, I imagine that in your leisure time, you 
continue to reflect on many of the current 
issues of national defense. 

A. Now, Lou, you know that an old man, 
out of public office for ten years, should be 
seen very little, if at all, and heard even less. 

Q. In your case, Mr. Vinson, I doubt that 
ever will be true. Many of our present leaders 
and members of our armed forces would con- 
sider themselves fortunate if they could bene- 
fit from your wisdom and know some of your 
thoughts about the trends and issues that 
affect our military posture. 

A. Well, naturally, I continue to be very 
interested in matters affecting our armed 
forces and the security of the United States. 
But you have to remember that I no longer 
have any close, personal knowledge of most 
of these matters. I try to keep informed about 
what’s going on. I read four daily newspapers, 
I read the New York Times’ weekly news 
round-up, and I watch the major national 
news programs on TV every night. But that’s 
about the extent of my knowledge. If you 
keep that in mind, I'll try to answer your 
questions. Now, what is your first question? 

Q. One of the big questions remaining from 
the Vietnam War has to do with men who 
evaded the draft and refused to serve, or who 
deserted military service and fled to another 
country. How do you feel about amnesty for 
these men? 

A. I strongly oppose any general amnesty. 
We should never encourage the idea that 
military service is something that can be 
shunned at the whim of the individual. When 
a man evades the draft or deserts his uni- 
form, it means another young man has to 
take his place and perhaps fight, or be 
wounded, or even killed, And it would be un- 
fair to these other young men to allow those 
yes shirked their responsibility to go scot 
ree. 

Q. Do you favor some provisional amnesty 
that would give them, so to speak, a second 
chance? Recently a former Secretary of the 
Army told a congressional committee that 
these men all had one thing in common— 
they were all young and they all made a 
mistake. 

A. I heard that testimony, too. Perhaps they 
were young and made a mistake, but from 
what I've seen of those being interviewed on 
TV, few acknowledge or even know they made 
a mistake. Their attitude is not one to en- 
courage widespread support for amnesty. 

I think every case will have to be con- 
sidered on its merits, and if the man owes & 
debt to society, he must pay it. Unless we 
deal firmly with this problem, we will only 
encourage disrespect for our armed forces 
and for the millions of young men who have 
served their country honorably. 

Q. This might be an appropriate place to 
discuss the efforts that are being made to 
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man the services with an all-volunteer force. 
Do you believe this program will be suc- 
cessful? 

A. No, I do not. From what I gather to 
be the case even if we get all of the men we 
need, they won't all be of the caliber we need. 

The profession of arms is an honorable 
profession, and money alone won't fill the 
ranks. You can’t buy patriotism, and you 
can’t buy loyalty. And from what I've been 
reading lately about the thousands of dol- 
lars in bonuses that are being offered for 
reenlistment and to keep medical officers and 
other specialists, it seems to me that the 
costs are getting entirely out of hand. 

But even if we can afford the dollar costs, 
we can’t afford the risk of filling the ranks 
of the armed forces with men who are not 
fully qualified, men who are not high school 
graduates, or who are below average in Mm- 
telligence. 

Sooner or later I think we'll have to go 
back to the draft. And I hope we don’t 
wait until its too late. I think Congress 
should reinstate the draft right now. 

Q. The Secretary of Defense has stated 
that the maximum attributable cost of the 
volunteer force during Fiscal Year 1975 will 
be about $3.7 billion; the total military man- 
power price tag is almost $32 billion, how- 
ever—or more than one-third of the entire 
Defense Department budget for the coming 
fiscal year. What effect do you think these 
growing manpower costs are having on other 
Defense Department programs? 

A. They are bound to have a profound 
effect. Weapons costs never stop going up, 
and if you have to set aside billions of dol- 
lars for your payroll, then obviously, in a 
tight-money situation, you’ll have less to 
spend on weapons and other programs. 

And, of course, we are facing another 
tight-money situation. After every war, our 
defense expenditures have always been tight- 
ened up. The same pattern is shaping up 
again. The actual dollar outlays may be 
greater, but what we can buy with the money 
is a lot less. 

Q. Do you find this alarming? 

A Yes, I do. Russia is our major potential 
adversary, and the Soviet Union’s weapons 
have become more and more sophisticated 
and she is constantly improving her arsenal. 
We cannot afford to let Russia overtake us. 
We have to improve our bomber force, and 
we must keep our missile superiority, and 
we must improve our submarine force and 
constantly modernize and strengthen our 
Navy so that we'll continue to be second to 
none. 

Q. Do you think the Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation effort and the present policy of 
détente will enable us to reduce our Defense 
expenditures? 

A. Well, let me say this. We must strive 
to use every means at our command to create 
@ more peaceful world. But our leaders can 
only go to the conference table with con- 
fidence as long as we are as strong as or 
stronger than any potential adversary. Any 
reductions we might make must be made only 
when we are absolutely sure that we are not 
lessening our safeguards, 

Q. Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
recent talk in Washington about a possible 
move within the Defense Department to re- 

the armed forces and perhaps change 
some of the present roles and missions. would 
you encourage a new look at the present 
structure of the services? 

A. I don’t know of any particular need 
to look at it, but I don’t know all of the 
background. I do know that the present or- 
ganization and present roles and missions 
were hammered out in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, and they are well defined and 
well understood. There’s no harm in review- 
ing the structure from time to time, of course, 
but changes should not be made unless they 
offer strong, justifiable improvements. 

If anything needs to be reviewed today, 
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I think it might be the ratio of fighting men 
to the ratio of support forces. If we need to 
revitalize the services, we should probably 
tighten up the support structure. 

When we created the Air Force, for 
example, we created it so we would have a 
superior force of pilots capable of perform- 
ing all essential air missions. I think we may 
have gotten too far away from that concept, 
and that the Air Force could possibly 
strengthen its rated-officer structure and 
pare back in some of the areas that are not 
directly related to its primary combat 
missions. 

And the same thing holds true for the 
other services, as well. 

Q. With respect to Air Force pilots, you 
probably are aware there have been some 
drastic changes in the methods of deter- 
mining eligibility for flight pay, and that this 
matter is still under study and revision in 
the Congress. What is your reaction to this? 
[The new flight pay bill was signed into law 
on May 31 and became effective June 1. 

—The Editors] 

A. Unquestionably, we have to pay pilots 
a premium. It costs millions to train them, 
and once they’re trained, we have to make 
every effort to keep them in uniform, I’m 
not familiar with the changes or proposed 
changes in fiight pay, but I would say this: 

If changes are made, they must be designed 
to increase the attractions of a military ca- 
reer in fiying and to improve the pilot reten- 
tion rate. Any change that won’t enhance 
these two goals won't be worth making. 

And, from my experience, I would say that 
that principle applies across the board to 
most armed forces manpower needs. It ap- 
plies particularly in areas of highly spe- 
cialized training where the government foots 
the training costs. 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I know you have been 
concerned about the effect of the recent 
energy crisis on our military preparedness, 
specifically as it related to the petroleum 
reserves set aside for defense use. Could you 
comment on this and on any related con- 
cerns you have about future energy needs 
as they apply to the armed forces? 

A. This is a subject I'm glad to talk about. 
The fate of these special petroleum reserves 
has worried me a great deal the last few 
months. 

The Administration wanted to start pump- 
ing this oil. They wanted to pump out more 
than we took out during all of WW Il—as 
much as 200,000 barrels a day, compared with 
64,000 barrels a day that we used during the 
war. 

Of course, it’s up to Congress to decide this 
issue. But, personally, I opposed it and will 
continue to oppose it. And I hope and trust 
that the Congress will insist on keeping this 
oil right where it is—in the ground. 

These reserves were set aside for defense 
needs in wartime. If we allow this oil to be 
used for every kind of emergency, we run 
@ grave risk of eventually having no backup 
supply in some future time of national 
danger. 

Petroleum shortages, in a situation like 
the crisis we just weathered, may hamper us 
and hold us back and cut out Sunday driv- 
ing, but unless they threaten our national 
survival, we must hold onto our defense 
reserves. 

It’s an old saying, but I'll repeat it, any- 
way. You can’t eat your cake and have it. 
If we draw on these reserves now, they won't 
be there when we really need them. 

Q. Do you foresee any steps we should be 
taking to improve the long-range energy 
requirements of the armed forces? 

A. Well, one thing everyone learned from 
the recent crisis is that we can no longer 
afford to depend on foreign nations to fulfill 
our energy needs. We have to move ahead 
rapidly in achieving maximum independence. 
We must make every effort to increase all of 
our energy resources and output. 

Personally, I think we should launch a 
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new, all-out effort to capitalize on the pio- 
neering success we had in harnessing the 
atom. We all know what the Manhattan 
Project achieved. And I think that a similar 
effort could produce atomic power for all of 
our naval vessels and that we could still pro- 
duce an atomic-powered aircraft engine. 

The nation that put the first man on the 
moon certainly has the ability to solve the 
problem of repackaging the atom, 

One way that we could go about it would 
be to set up a program that would assure the 
utilization of all of the magnificent brain- 
power that is now being drained out of the 
space program. These scientists and engi- 
neers already have demonstrated that they 
can do the impossible. If we gave them 
whatever additional experts they might re- 
quire and reorganized them into a task force 
charged with finding new answers to our 
energy needs, I believe they might amaze 
us, all over again. 

But no matter what form the effort takes, 
we shouldn't delay a minute in getting on 
top of this problem. Every potential means 
of improving our energy resources must be 
thoroughly explored and exploited, not only 
for the benefit of the military but for the 
benefit of every citizen of the nation. 

Q. Two final questions, Mr. Chairman: 
First, how do you view the performance of 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
since your retirement? 5 

A. The Committee has done an outstand- 
ing job. The membership has changed sub- 
stantially since I left, but I think that the 
late Mendel Rivers made a great record as 
Chairman, and I think Eddie Hébert has 
demonstrated that he may be the finest 
Chairman the Committee has ever had. 

You know, Eddie was always one of the 
hardest working, most knowledgeable, and 
most thorough Chairmen who ever served 
under me. He proved himself long ago when 
he first headed the Investigating Subcom- 
mittee, and he continues to demonstrate su- 
perior quelities of leadership. 

It has pleased me to see the Committee 
continue its long-standing policy of non- 
partisanship. When it comes to the defense 
of our country, no issue must ever be de- 
cided in a partisan atmosphere. 

The ranking Republicans on the Commit- 
tee, Bill Bray and Les Arends, and the senior 
Democrats, Mel Price and O. C. Fisher have 
always been stalwart believers in this philos- 
ophy, and I know they have given Chair- 
man Hébert strong support in maintaining 
this essential method of examining our de- 
fense requirements. 

Some of the other members who started 
out as freshmen congressmen when I was 
Chairman, who impressed me at the time, 
and who continue to impress me with the 
caliber of their endeavors, are still there— 
Charley Bennett, Sam Stratton, Otis Pike, 
Bob Wilson, and Dick Ichord. They are all 
strong men, and as long as the Committee 
has leaders like them, it will continue to 
make a fine record. 

Some of the outstanding members, like 
Les Arends, O. C. Fisher and Charley Gubser 
are retiring at the end of this Congress, 
but I have faith that their replacements will 
try to serve the interests of their country, 
with the same honesty and integrity that 
these men and the long line of their prede- 
cessors have always exhibited. 

The Committee has a proud heritage. It is 
respected and admired. If those who now 
serve on the Committee, or who join it in the 
future, want to take pride in their service, 
they will continue to uphold and buld on 
the Committee’s reputation for hard work 
and no nonsense. 

Q. Do you have any advice for the newer 
members of the Committee? 

A. If I were in a position to advise them, 
the most important message I could pass 
along would be this: Never allow geographic 
concerns, or narrow constituent concerns, or 
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private or political or vested interests, or 
any such interests to influence your vote on 
issues of national security. Your main con- 
cern, always, must be the welfare of the 
United States of America. 

Ten minutes later the phone rang. It was 
Mr. Vinson with a terse command for me... 


“Get On OUT HERE” 
(By Lou Stockstill) 


The 300-acre Vinson home, River Ridge 
Farm, sits astride an unnumbered state high- 
way four miles south of Milledgeville, the old, 
pre-Civil War capital of Georgia. 

The rolling, well-maintained road is bor- 
dered with a heavy carpet of red clover, 
towering pines, and green pastures. As you 
leave the outskirts of Milledgeville, a signpost 
identifies the road as Vinson Highway. 

But when you reach the farm, there's noth- 
ing to indicate that it belongs to one of 
Georgia’s most illustrious sons. A thick privet 
hedge marches along the road in front of 
the half-moon driveway curving up to the 
house. Tall magnolia, nandina, dogwood, and 
other trees and shrubs enfold and dwarf the 
spacious white frame residence so that it 
appears deceptively small and inconspicuous, 
Most travelers would pass it by without pay- 
ing it much attention—a fact that suits the 
man who lives there. 

He has always walked apart from the com- 
mon herd, and guarded his privacy with zeal. 
Retirement has not changed him. Unlike 
many former colleagues who have retired 
or been defeated but continue to haunt the 
halls of Congress, Carl Vinson has never been 
back inside the US Capitol since he stepped 
down as Chairman of the House Committee 
on Armed Services ten years ago. 

Of course, friends from “Washington City” 
come to Milledgeville. Recent visitors have 
included Mel Laird and Bryce Harlow, be- 
fore they left the White House as senior ad- 
visers to the President; House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee Chairman F. Edward Hébert; 
the Secretary of the Navy; the Chief of Naval 
Operations; former Sen. Margaret Chase 
Smith; and Rep. and Mrs, Bob Sikes. 

He welcomes these visitors and the chance 
to hear first-hand news about the Congress 
and official Washington. But in the quiet 
days when there are no visitors, he keeps 
busy on the farm and with his office in town 
and his correspondence, and he is content. 

For my first interview with Mr. Vinson, I 
was late—not by the clock, but by his own 
personal timetable, which has built-in pit- 
falls even for the wary. 

Before I left Washington, I had talked with 
him on the telephone. He had reserved a 
room for me at the Holiday Inn, about two 
miles on the other side of Milledgeville from 
the farm. And he had told me to telephone 
him when I arrived. 

From previous experience, I knew this did 
not mean thirty minutes or an hour after my 
arrival, but the instant I checked in. So I 
quickly placed the call. 

“All right, Lou,” he said, “now you go 
through town and stop and see Till and 
then come on out to the farm.” 

“Till” is a former assistant of Mr. Vinson's 
who also is retired. He and his family live in 
Mr. Vinson’s former townhouse on Montgom- 
ery Street, where Mr. Vinson grew up, just 
around the corner from Georgia College. It’s 
about a ten-minute drive from the Holiday 
Inn, and I was there in less than fifteen 
minutes. 

Till and I chatted for another ten minutes, 
and then the telephone rang. We both smiled 
in the knowledge of what it foreboded, And 
we were not wrong. It was Mr. Vinson. 

“Where is Lou?” he wanted to know. “Right 
here,” Till said. “Well, tell him to get on out 
here,” Mr. Vinson commanded, “I’m waiting 
for him.” 

Those who know Mr. Vinson best are fa- 
miliar with his idiosyncracies and find them 
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amusingly endearing. I would be treated to 
others over the next three days. When a man 
has served in the House of Representatives 
for more than half a century (longer than 
anyone in our history) and chaired a major 
congressional committee for thirty years (also 
a record), it is difficult not to become a 
little imperious. 

I got on out. 

We spent the afternoon reminiscing and 
talking about current activities of old friends, 
what they're up to and what the govern- 
ment is up to. And then we drove back into 
Milledgeville for an early dinner. 

Mr. Vinson has never driven a car, has 
never learned to drive. And he tends to be 
suspicious of the competence of those who 
do sit behind the wheel. 

As we headed back into Milledgeville, I 
waited for my first instructions. They were 
not long in coming. 

“Now, Lou,” he said, “you're driving too 
fast. You'd better slow down or you'll get a 
citation.” 

I was doing thirty-five in a forty-mph 
zone, so I slowed down. 

During dinner I had no need to outline 
my planned schedule for the interview that 
had brought me to Milledgeville. Mr. Vinson, 
as I had anticipated, already had thought 
out an agenda: 

“Now, we'll go back to the farm after 
dinner, and watch the evening newscasts, and 
then we can talk until time to go to bed. 
And in the morning you can come back out 
and I'll try to answer some of your ques- 
tions. And that’s the routine we'll follow.” 

And so it was. We spent mornings on the 
interview. But in the evening, we watched 
the TV news programs. And then, until 10:00 
or 10:30 each night, we discussed the people 
and events in the news and then rambled 
through a great many other topics. 

The conversation frequently ranged back 
in time, Mr. Vinson talked about his family. 
His grandfather helped survey the state in 
its infancy. An uncle served in the Georgia 
legislature before the Civil War. He is par- 
ticularly proud of two present-day mem- 
bers of the family: a nephew, Army Maj. 
Gen. Wilbur Vinson, who commands the 
Southern European Task Force, headquar- 
tered in Italy; and a great nephew, Sam 
Nunn, who represents Georgia in the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. Vinson talked about some of his own 
campaigns for the Congress. 

He recalled the events involved in his first 
race for the U.S. House of Representatives, 
sixty years ago. His memory at any age 
would be remarkable, but at ninety years 
and six months, it is little short of phe- 
nomenal. 

Remembering that first campaign in 1914, 
he talked about a speech he made in August 
“at noon” on a “wet, gray day.” He recalled 
the first words he spoke and the effect they 
had on his audience. And he recited the 
names of all of the counties he carried to 
win the race, as well as those he lost. 

As he talked about his early days in Wash- 
ington City, he remembered vivid and spe- 
cific details about the numerous rooming 
houses, boarding houses, and hotels where 
he lived as a bachelor (their names, locations, 
the amount of his rent, and the names of 
others who lived there). He still remembers 
the exact price he paid for the modest frame 
house he bought in Chevy Chase after his 
marriage in the depression years. 

He recalled the automobile trips he and 
Mrs. Vinson made to Georgia in those years 
(with “Mary” at the wheel). “There were 
only two small paved stretches of road the 
entire distance, and one of them was paved 
with brick. The trip took four days each 
way.” 

Sometimes the memories crowded in thick 
and fast. They were well larded with humor- 
ous anecdotes. 

On his first visit to the White House after 
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John F. Kennedy became President: “He 
told me to sit down and motioned to a rocker. 
I said, ‘Mr. President, I know the Executive 
and the Legislative are coequal branches of 
government, but in the old days when I came 
to see the Presiden‘ I always stood in front 
of the desk. It’s easier to end an interview 
if only one person is seated.’ And President 
Kennedy laughed and told me, ‘Well, in that 
case you sit and I'll stand.’” 

In another discussion, I mentioned to Mr. 
Vinson that I had never seen him angry. 
“Well,” he said, “anger is an emotion no man 
can afford.” 

He remembered a House colleague who 
had been elevated to the chairmanship of 
another committee and who came to ask ad- 
vice about how to keep the committee mem- 
bers in line. “I told him to get a copy of the 
House Armed Services Committee rules and 
fust follow them to a ‘T’, and he wouldn't 
have any trouble.” 

But before long, Mr. Vinson said, the col- 
league was back, bemoaning the fact that his 
committee members had all but wrested his 
powers right out of his hands. “Your rules 
didn’t help a bit,” he complained. 

Mr. Vinson told him, “It wasn’t my rules 
that did it. The trouble is, you got all of 
your members mad at you. I never let more 
than four or five members get mad at me at 
any one time.” 

During the evenings I spent with Mr. Vin- 
son, we both laughed a great deal. He has 
always had a marvelous sense of humor. 

Sometimes as we talked and laughed, from 
the comfort of the two big, overstuffed rock- 
ing chairs on his enclosed back porch, it was 
difficult for me to remember that I was sit- 
ting with a man who was a powerful influ- 
ence in the nation when I was still a school- 
boy; @ man who has personally known nine 
Presidents of the United States; who is the 
only living member of the historic Aircraft 
Board, appointed by President Calvin Cool- 
idge, that blueprinted the future of Amer- 
ican commercial and military aviation. 

I have known Carl Vinson for twenty-four 
years. Most of the time, I would find myself 
thinking of him as a contemporary. And I 
would momentarily forget that this is a man 
who also knew Billy Mitchell, who argued 
with Herbert Hoover, who battled with 
Dwight Eisenhower, and who served as men- 
tor to such fledging congressmen as Lyndon 
Johnson and “Scoop” Jackson—a man who 
was the architect of the two-ocean navy and 
who played a major role in the development 
of almost every aspect of America’s present- 
day military might. 

But then I would remember. And I would 
be grateful that AIR FORCE Magazine had 
given me this opportunity to once again 
spend some time with a great American who, 
only incidentally, is an old friend. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JESSE 
HELMS BEFORE SENATE RULES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, today I 
appeared before the Rules Committee to 
comment on the adequacy of the present 
Senate rules on impeachment trials. In- 
asmuch as I am not a lawyer I confess 
that I was somewhat hesitant in making 
the decision to offer those comments. On 
the other hand, there was the reality 
that the proposals of some to amend the 
rules anticipate the possibility that the 
Senate may shortly be faced with the 
necessity of conducting a trial in which 
I, as a nonlawyer, would appear in the 
role of a judge. 

I am not alone, of course, in being a 
nonlawyer in the Senate; in fact, not 
even all of the distinguished members of 
the Rules Committee, which will report 
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any changes to the floor, are members of 
the legal profession. Needless to say, I 
hope that my comments are relevant. 

Each one of us will take an oath that 
in all things pertaining to such a trial 
we will do impartial justice, faithful to 
both the Constitution and the law. If we 
depart from the high standards of the 
present rules, history is bound to ques- 
tion whether impartial justice was done 
in this awesome responsibility which may 
confront us. 

I hope that the rejection of the en 
bloc changes will foreclose any further 
consideration of the proposals contained 
in that draft. Those proposals repre- 
sented a dangerous politicalization of 
the trial procedure, opening the door tq 
the manipulation of evidence, and the 
alteration of the charges against the 
respondent while the trial is in progress. 
It would be foolish to ignore the prob- 
ability that a significant segment of the 
American people would feel justified in 
concluding that such a trial was a mere 
political show trial conducted for the 
purpose of a purge. Such a trauma would 
be extremely divisive and threaten the 
fabric of the body politic. 

Indeed, the proposed changes would 
fly in the face of our oath to do impartial 
justice, according to law. Mr. President, 
the Senator from North Carolina has 
deep feelings that the Senate should not 
violate that oath, and I, for one, shall not 
consent to its doing so. 

The changes which were proposed 
would have made it impossible to con- 
duct fair trials in the future. You will 
note that I said “trials” in the plural, 
even though the general assumption is 
that we are preparing for a single trial. 
But surely the rules are not to be changed 
ad hoc, to suit the particular case at 
hand. That would be a very negation of 
impartial justice. And yet, if we change 
the rules now in the midst of an emo- 
tional confrontation, it will be very clear 
that politics is ruling, instead of justice. 

The point is this: Any amendment in 
an impeachment proceeding should be 
able to get a fair trial in the U.S. Senate. 
It is almost equally important that it 
should appear to the public to be a fair 
trial. The Senate must be particularly 
scrupulous about removing all political 
considerations from its judgment. 

I wish to say at this point that I in- 
tend to remove all political considerations 
from my mind if the President is im- 
peached by the House of Representatives. 
From a purely political and philosophical 
standpoint, Mr. President, I am frank to 
say that the President has often failed 
to provide a quality of political leader- 
ship to match his undeserved image as a 
political conservative, moreover, a dis- 
tressing number of his promises have 
fallen unfilled into a chasm of default. 

It is a matter of record that I have 
been critical of the President’s perform- 
ance in both foreign and domestic af- 
fairs. I do not wish to catalog here the 
concessions by his administration to na- 
tions avowedly hostile to the principles 
and best interests of the United States, 
resulting in the alienation of our allies 
and friends. Frankly, Mr. President, I 
have been dismayed that the United 
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States has not regained a position of 
strength and influence in this world. 

Nor has there been consistent leader- 
ship, in my judgment, in bringing our 
fiscal policies under control, in reducing 
Federal spending; or in minimizing Fed- 
eral control over the policies of the States 
and the lives of our citizens. In all can- 
dor, I have been discouraged, as have 
many others in the Senate, by the Pres- 
ident’s failure—indeed, his refusal—to 
appoint people to countless positions in 
the Federal bureaucracy who would have 
executed the policies promised to the 
American people. 

The record will show that I have not 
shrunk from voting against the nomina- 
tions of some of the President’s highest 
officers, including Secretaries of State 
and Labor. I have seen him, or certainly 
his agents, default on what I considered 
to be clear and important assurances to 
members of this body and the House of 
Representatives. 

In short, if impeachment and trial 
were intended to be conducted on the 
basis of disappointment with political or 
philosophical grounds, the President 
would have little to expect from this Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. But I reiterate, 
Mr. President, that this is the very point: 
I reject the argument of political neces- 
sity. I have known the President person- 
ally for over 20 years. I like him per- 
sonally, I am devoted to his family. Yet 
he seems to be, in many ways, a tragic 
figure who has allowed himself to be 
buffeted by hostile winds. But the point 
remains, Mr. President, the President 
deserves a fair trial—on the evidence, 
evidence without any political considera- 
tion at all. He deserves no more and no 
less than any other citizen of the United 
States under our laws. 

That is why I am deeply disturbed by 
the trend of thinking which was exhibit- 
ed in the draft rule changes which were 
circulated to the Senators. And even 
though the draft resolution has appar- 
ently been rejected by this subcommit- 
tee, I hope that Senators will further 
resist any changes whatsoever which 
adopt in whole or in part the direction 
of that rejected proposal. Accordingly, I 
will address myself to some of those key 
points at this time. 

I might say that the current Senate 
rules of procedure for impeachment 
trials have been in effect for 106 years. 
They were adopted by the Senate in 
preparation for the impeachment trial of 
President Andrew Johnson in 1868. These 
rules of procedure, when adopted, re- 
flected previously existing precedents. 
They have been only slightly modified 
since their adoption. Six impeachment 
trials have been conducted under them, 
and numerous historical precedents have 
developed during such trials to supple- 
mented them. 

I. ORDINARY RULES SET ASIDE FOR A LESSER 
STANDARD 

The changes which were proposed 
would have substantially altered his- 
torical precedent in favor of the prose- 
cution. For example, in the impeachment 
trial of President Andrew Johnson, it 
was held that ordinary rules of evidence 
apply and their strictness should not be 
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relaxed. This holding serves as a re- 
affirmation of the American principle 
that a person, any person, should be tried 
only on relevant, competent fact, and 
not on innuendo, hearsay, and implica- 
tion. Under the proposals which were 
offered there would have been a sub- 
stantial relaxation in the evidence rules. 
I urge that the Senate not consider any 
changes which would relax the ordinary 
rules of evidence. 

But the concepts put forth in the draft 
resolution adopted an equity court stand- 
ard, or an administrative law standard, 
as the basis for the admission of evi- 
dence. Under this standard, the Senate 
can allow virtually anything into evi- 
dence; in essence, the Senate need only 
decide that such evidence will further 
what the proponents of this change view 
to be the “interests of justice.” In other 
words, the admissibility of evidence 
would be determined by each Senator 
based upon his personal determination 
of what constitutes the “interests of 
justice,” rather than by the standards 
which have governed the admissibility 
of evidence in trials at law throughout 
our history. 

II. SENATE AMENDMENT OF ARTICLES OF 
IMPEACHMENT 


Mr. President, I would also like to point 
out that other changes which were pro- 
posed adopted the loose standards of 
procedure that are allowed in purely civil 
proceedings. Let me quote from one rule 
which was proposed, relating to the 
amendment of pleadings and the admis- 
sion of evidence on issues not raised in 
the pleadings, as well as subsequent al- 
teration of the pleadings to conform to 
the evidence. The proposal was this: 

If evidence is objected to at the trial on 
the grounds that it is not within the issues 
made by the pleadings, the Court (Senate) 
may allow the pleadings to be amended, and 
shall do so freely when the presentation of 


the merits of the action will be served 
thereby. 


The proposed rule change I have just 
quoted is based on concepts and language 
to be found in the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure. In plain language it 
would allow the articles of impeachment 
drawn by the House to be amended by 51 
Senators in the midst of the trial. Thus, 
if evidence is not admissible, it is only 
necessary to change the indictment so 
that the said evidence will be admissible, 
This is not only a travesty on impartial 
justice; it is probably unconstitutional, 

III. ROLE OF CHIEF JUSTICE CURTAILED AND 

POLITICAL LEADERSHIP SUBSTITUTED 

Mr. President, let us look at another 
one of the proposals. Under the changes, 
the traditional role of the Chief Justice 
of the United States will be substantially 
curtailed. He will be denied the right 
to vote in order to break a tie vote of 
the Senators on procedural or eviden- 
tiary matters. Historically, the Chief 
Justice has been allowed to vote in such 
cases. Furthermore, the Chief Justice 
may make rulings from the chair re- 
garding these questions. His decisions 
carry moral weight, but they can be 
overridden by the majority of the 
Senate. 

Two times in 1868, attempts were made 
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by Senator Sumner of Massachusetts to 
prohibit the Chief Justice from voting 
on any question during the impeach- 
ment trial. In both cases, Sumner’s mo- 
tions to this effect were rejected. On at 
least two occasions, therefore, Chief 
Justice Case cast votes to break ties. At 
the conclusion of the trial, the Chief 
Justice was called upon to perform the 
most critical task of all, the phrasing of 
the final question. 

But what is important is that the 
Chief Justice is a nonpolitical figure. 
The proposed rules would have made an- 
other significant change which must be 
taken together with the stripping of the 
Chief Justice’s functions. Under this 
proposal, the Senate majority and mi- 
nority leaders would be designated as 
chief judges, with the assistant majority 
and minority leaders designated as dep- 
uty judges. The establishment of such 
positions is unprecedented. Under the 
proposed rule changes, these newly cre- 
ated chief judges and their deputies 
would have functions that are many and 
varied, including the determination of 
the “order of trial, and other relevant 
matters.” In my view, this is an improper 
usurpation of the role and functions of 
the Chief Justice of the United States 
as contained in the present rules of 
procedure. 

Surely it is no derogation of the char- 
acter and ability of the majority and 
minority leadership to point out that by 
the very nature of their offices, they are 
political leaders. Indeed, they hold their 
offices by virtue of the political judg- 
ment of their peers. The distinctions 
between majority and minority are on 
the basis of party distinctions. Thus no 
matter how scrupulous and how fair 
their decisions, their acts would carry 
the coloration of political decisions. The 
powers proposed are based upon the 
analogy of legislative activity not upon 
judicial impartiality. It is in fact the 
very essence of partisanship, in the very 
best sense, that these men embody. 
Therefore, instead of having a non- 
political figure, the Chief Justice of the 
United States, chosen ex officio because 
he is the highest symbol of impartial 
justice in the land, we would have the 
political leadership of the Senate in the 
decisionmaking role. And the results 
would be very unfortunate in winning 
acceptance from the American people. 
IV. FISHING EXPEDITIONS AND AMENDMENT OF 

PLEADINGS 

Let me give an example of what might 
happen, since the designation of chief 
judges and deputy chief judges ties right 
in with another proposed change, a 
change also lifted from the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. I will quote what was 
proposed: 

With the approval of the Court upon 
recommendation of the Chief Judges and the 
Deputy Chief Judges, either of the parties 
(the managers, or prosecutors, from the 
House of Representatives and the Presi- 
dent) may obtain discovery (of information) 
by any method that is authorized by the 
rules governing the procedure in suits of a 
civil nature in courts of the United States... 


Furthermore, it is provided in these 
proposals that— 

It is not grounds for objection that the 
information sought may not be admitted at 
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trial, if the discovery sought appears reason- 
ably calculated to lead to the discovery of 
admissible evidence. 


The breadth of this provision is such 
that it will allow vast fishing expeditions 
by the prosecution in order to find 
evidence that they hope will benefit their 
case. 

Under these loose provisions, taken 
right from the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, the prosecution may discover 
irrelevant information, put this irrele- 
vant information into evidence at the 
trial, and then amend the articles of 
impeachment to conform to the other- 
wise irrelevant evidence. 

Mr. President, where will it end? How 
can the President be expected to pre- 
pare a defense when he has no way of 
knowing what the charges against him 
will be from one day to the next? This is 
contrary to historical precedent, which 
requires that the evidence be limited to 
specific issues raised by the pleadings, 
that is, the articles of impeachment, and 
the respondent’s answer. 

Such proceedings, under political aus- 
pices, even though of the highest char- 
acter and austerity, will never bring 
about the reconciliation that our Nation 
needs today. No matter which way the 
decision goes, the bitter feeling will re- 
main that politics, not justice, decided 
the result. 

V. LESSER BURDEN OF PROOF BASED UPON CIVIL 
PROCEEDINGS 

In the proposed rule changes, the def- 
initions of “conviction” would have been 
strikingly different. The proposal reads 
as follows: 

Conviction means a finding by two-thirds 
of the judges present that any article is sus- 
tained by clear and convincing evidence. 


Now the present rules do not contain 
any standard regarding the burden of 
proof that must be carried by the man- 
agers or prosecutors from the House of 
Representatives in order to justify a 
conviction. Each Senator will have to set 
up his own standard. But I believe that 
every Senator has the moral obligation 
to use the highest standard in a case 
which involves the highest office in the 
land. As I indicated before, I am not a 
lawyer. Most Americans are not lawyers 
either, and they may not understand the 
distinctions which constitute a kinder- 
garten primer to such distinguished 
members of the bar as we have in the 
Senate. 

But my understanding is as follows: 
Burden of proof is, in essence, the stand- 
ard by which a person who alleges a 
proposition must establish its truth. If 
that person fails to establish the truth 
of his proposition in accordance with the 
requirements of the applicable standard, 
his case fails. 

In American law there are three dif- 
ferent types of burdens of proof. In other 
words, there are three different stand- 
ards of proof. They are entirely sepa- 
rate and unrelated to one another. Each 
standard is applied in a particular type 
of trial, and no other. 

The first and most lenient standard is 
known as “preponderance of the evi- 
dence.” Under this standard, the party 
asserting allegations need only tip the 
mythical scales of justice slightly in his 
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favor in order to prevail in the trial. 
This standard applies in most civil law 
suits. 

The second, and somewhat more strict 
standard is known as “clear and con- 
vincing proof.” Under this standard the 
party making allegations must tip the 
scales substantially in his favor in order 
to prevail in the trial. This standard ap- 
plies only in a very limited range of civil 
cases. Examples include an action to set 
aside a deceased person’s will, or to mod- 
ify a written transaction. 

The third standard is known as ““be- 
yond a reasonable doubt.” Under this 
standard the party making the allega- 
tions must tip the scales so completely 
to one side, in his favor, that the triers 
of fact—the jury—can determine to a 
moral certainty that the matters alleged 
are true, or the party cannot prevail. 
This standard applies in all criminal 
trials. 

Our precedents have always treated 
an impeachment trial as though it were 
a criminal proceeding. Jefferson, in his 
manual, considers it as such, and cites 
many precedents in Anglo-Saxon law. 
For example, Jefferson cites the follow- 
ing: 

This trial, though it varies in external 
ceremony, yet differs not in essentials from 
criminal prosecutions before inferior courts. 
The same rules of evidence, the same legal 
notions of crimes and punishments pre- 
vailed; for impeachments are not framed to 
alter the law, but to carry it into more ef- 
fectual execution against two powerful de- 
linquents, 


Let us look at that proposal carefully, 
Mr. President. First of all we are deal- 
ing with a proceeding which by prece- 
dent, is analogous to a criminal proceed- 
ing. For the respondent, the issue is one 
of transcending value. In such a case, 
the consequences of the decision are so 
grave that the prosecutor must be held to 
the highest burden of proof in estab- 
lishing the truth of the matters alleged. 
If a mistake is made, it should be made 
on the side of the defendant. Society has 
long ago agreed that it is far better for a 
guilty man to go free than for an inno- 
cent man to be judged guilty. 

Yet the standard of “clear and con- 
vincing proof” is far less strict. In civil 
cases, a lawsuit is essentially a search 
for probabilities. In the view of society, 
a mistaken judgment for the plaintiff in 
a civil case is no worse than a mistaken 
judgment for the defendant. In a crim- 
inal proceeding—and an impeachment 
trial is analogous to a criminal proceed- 
ing—the consequences of a mistake 
would be so grave that we cannot in all 
conscience adopt a lesser standard than 
“beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

Mr. President, I seek for the President 
of the United States that which I would, 
with equal persistence, solicit for every 
American—a fair trial, a trial as fair as 
human frailties will permit. I hope—in- 
deed, I pray—that my colleagues in the 
Senate will unite in setting for them- 
selves the higher standard. I shall urge 
them to use as their guideline the stand- 
ard of proof of beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

The Constitution, article IIT, section 2, 
recognizes that an impeachment trial is 
a criminal trial when it states that— 
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The trial of crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury. 


As such, the burden of proof used in 
a criminal trial is the standard that must 
be used. Thus, the standard “beyond a 
reasonable doubt” is the proper stand- 
ard. 

VI. MAXIMUM SUMMARY JUDGMENT WITHOUT 
MITIGATING CIRCUMSTANCES 

Finally, Mr. President, let me point to 
just one more proposal, which was made 
in the draft resolution. The Secretary of 
the Senate would be required to “forth- 
with prepare, sign, and enter the maxi- 
mum judgment authorized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, without 
awaiting any direction by the Senate, 
upon conviction of the respondent on any 
count.” 

Only when the Senate otherwise orders 
it will this procedure be abated pending 
the Senate’s final determination of the 
judgment. 

In other words, the Senate does not, 
by the very judgment procedures it sets 
up, give the respondent the presumption 
of a judgment which may be less than 
the maximum required by the Constitu- 
tion. In essence, this raises the presump- 
tion of removal from office in the very 
procedures themselves, without giving 
the Senate the opportunity to make this 
decision itself. Mitigating circumstances 
cannot be taken into account. Rather, the 
Senate by its vote for conviction auto- 
matically requires the strongest penalty 
the Constitution allows. 

Under procedures now in use, “if the 
person accused in such articles of im- 
peachment shall be convicted upon any 
of said articles by the votes of two-thirds 
of the Members present, the Senate shall 
proceed to pronounce judgment.” Here 
the Senate must determine what judg- 
ment it shall pronounce. It must deter- 
mine whether its judgment will be “re- 
moval from office and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, 
or profit under the United States,” or 
whether it will be a lesser judgment, 
which the Senate, in its discretion, may 
decide upon. 

Mr. President, what we have here is 
a prejudgment, in part, of the outcome, 
before the trial has even begun. It is a 
judgment that there can be no mitigat- 
ing circumstances. It is also a circum- 
stance that will be taken into account by 
many Senators, and it will doubtless 
affect the outcome of their decisions. For 
many of them will never vote to convict, 
if such a conviction means a maximum 
summary judgment. 

Mr. President, if we are going to have 
a political trial, then so be it; let it be a 
blot upon American justice. It should be 
sobering that the only precedent we have 
for the impeachment of the President is 
a trial which, by the standards of uni- 
versal contemporary judgment, was a 
politically motivated power struggle of 
the most sordid kind. 

PRESENT RULES SHOULD NOT BE CHANGED 

The present rules were devised by the 
enemies of President Andrew Johnson 
as the minimum required by both prece- 
dent and a decent facade of justice. They 
represented the outer limits beyond 
which even those men felt they could not 
go. But today we are being asked to go 
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further, a circumstance which greatly 
beclouds the prospects of a fair trial. 
And in the end, they were fair enough to 
prevent the conviction of Andrew John- 
son by one vote. 

Any other President deserves the same. 
Let any conviction that may be forth- 
coming be based upon the traditional 
American standards of criminal justice. 
Those standards are presently embodied 
in the Senate rules and precedents for 
an impeachment trial. Let us not subvert 
those rules one by one, and distort the 
outcome of history. If justice is to be im- 
partial, and the Constitution and the 
laws upheld, the rules must not be 
changed. 


IT IS FEASIBLE TO CONVERT WASTE 
MATERIALS INTO FUEL AND FOOD 
SOURCES 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, on 
May 22, 1974, a representative of Mobil 
Oil Corp. testified at hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Priorities and 
Economy in Government, which I chair. 
The hearings were called to investigate 
the process that the Army Natick Labo- 
ratory has developed for converting 
waste materials into glucose. Glucose is 
a basic substance that can be used to 
produce ethanol, a potential energy 
source, other chemicals and protein 
which can be fed to animals. 

After Mobil received my invitation to 
testify before the subcommittee, it sent 
a team of four researchers to observe 
the work underway at Natick. The re- 
search team collected information that 
was used in Mobil’s prepared statement. 

MOBIL FINDS NATICK PROCESS PROMISING 


In his statement, D.C. Clewell, senior 
vice president of Mobil Oil Corp., after 
thanking the subcommittee for calling 
his firm’s attention to the work being 
done at Natick Laboratory, said that the 
work seemed promising and he strongly 
recommended that it be continued. 

Although Mobil believes that this kind 
of research should be sponsored by the 
Government until the commercial ap- 
plication is well established, the Mobil 
spokesman endorsed the efforts now un- 
derway and encouraged the Federal Gov- 
ernment to continue them. 

MOBIL AD PRAISES THE NATICK PROCESS 


In the past week, Mobil has been run- 
ning advertisements in the Washington 
Post, the Washington Star-News, and 
other newspapers across the Nation. The 
ad is entitled, “Garbage Is Not a Smelly 
Word” and it tells the story of the Natick 
Laboratory’s important discovery and the 
process that they are developing. 

Mobil points out in their ad that the 
products that result from the Natick 
process can be used as an industrial sol- 
vent, as a chemical “building block” for 
making many useful products, and as 
an additive to gasoline in blends of from 
5 to 10 percent ethanol which could 
stretch future gasoline supplies. 

In fact, several countries are already 
using ethanol as automobile gasoline ad- 
ditives, notably Brazil. 

NATICK PROCESS MERITS GREATER GOVERNMENT 
SUPPORT 

I am delighted that the Mobil Oil 

Corp. has come forward to publicly sup- 
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port the efforts at the Army’s Natick 
laboratory. I wish I could say the same 
thing about the Federal Government. 

It is true that the Army has been sup- 
porting the work at the Natick Lab up 
to now. But its support has been only 
minimal, paying mainly for the salaries 
of the few Government employees work- 
ing on the conversion process. Recently, 
some equipment was purchased for a 
prepilot plant. 

Much more is needed if the full poten- 
tial of this important process to be real- 
ized. 

The National Science Foundation has 
informed me that the Natick process is 
feasible and that more research is neces- 
sary to refine the economic estimates 
and to improve the process. 

Iam now awaiting the results of feasi- 
bility studies by the Federal Energy Office 
and the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, whom I also invited to testify at the 
May hearings. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recor the Mobil Oil Corp. ad from 
the Washington Post, July 25, 1974. 

There being no objection, the ad was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

GARBAGE Is Not a SMELLY WORD 


Today’s tale begins with a rotted cartridge 
belt In New Guinea. A team of U.S. Army 
Scientists scraped a sample of fungus off the 
belt and sent it back to the Army Laboratory 
in Natick, Mass. 

The object: to learn more about how jun- 
gle rot attacks equipment and clothing. 

The research people at Natick were fasci- 
nated by the fungus. It was a greedy strain 
that rapidly reduced large amounts of cotton 
to small amounts of glucose. A thought 
came: Would this be a way to get rid of old 
rags, waste paper, garbage, and other kinds 
of solid organic waste? 

They nurtured the fungus. Greedier mu- 
tants were produced and studied. One mu- 
tant is a real glutton; it may be the key toa 
new process that will help dispose of munic- 
ipal trash by converting a large part of it 
into glucose. 

Glucose is a form of sugar. It can be made 
into molasses to feed farm animals. It can be 
consumed by other micro-organisms to make 
protein for animal or human consumption. 
It also can be fermented into ethyl alcohol. 

You can do lots of things with alcohol. It's 
an industrial solvent. It’s a chemical ‘“‘build- 
ing block” for making many useful products. 

You also might run an automobile on a 
blend of gasoline and 5 to 10% alcohol. That 
could stretch our future gasoline supplies. 

Which is why a Mobil research team, in- 
cluding a microbiologist, visited the Natick 
lab. The team reported: “It’s long-range. 
They need time to develop a commercial 
process, But it’s promising.” 

Meanwhile, another government research 
group—at a Bureau of Mines lab near Pitts- 
burgh—has developed a way to change gar- 
bage directly into oll, without going through 
the glucose stage. They plan to build a pilot 
plant this year to test their new process. 

Other developments are even more ad- 
vanced. In St. Louis, the Union Electric 
Company consumes 300 tons of trash a day. 
First it separates the tin cans, bottles, and 
other materials that can be recycled. Then 
it burns the high-energy trash (garbage, 
plastics, paper, wood) to generate electricity. 

Connecticut plans to build ten regional 
plants to do the same on a statewide basis. 

Trash has some advantages over oil, na- 
tural gas, and coal. It’s renewable. We don’t 
have to buy it from foreign countries. And 
we have to dispose of it anyway. 

All of a sudden, garbage is beginning to 
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look more like a national resource than a 
public nuisance, It's no longer a smelly word. 


SERMON ON FAITH, MORALITY, 
AND POLITICS BY SENATOR Mc- 
GOVERN 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) recently delivered a sermon 
concerning faith, morality, and politics. 
The Senator stated: 


Our deepest problems are within us—not 
as an entire people—but as individual 
persons. 


Further, regarding our present na- 
tional difficulties, he made this observa- 
tion about Watergate: 

We must learn from it the larger lessons 
of moral lMfe—that government, too, must 
be guided by faith—that we must have a 
fundamental stirring of our moral and spiri- 
tual values. 


The Senator’s sermon is an illumi- 
nating analysis of how Christian faith 
is related to political action, and is a 
timely comment on the events of our 
day. I ask unanimous consent that his 
sermon, delivered at the First Methodist 
Church of Wagner, S. Dak., on July 28, 
1974, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This is a comfortable setting for me. As 
most of you know, I have been a seminarian 
and student pastor, and I have also been a 
teacher. And both of those callings have 
stayed with me. Some observers think my 
speeches sound too much like lectures, and 
others think they sound like sermons. 

Whether those qualities are a strength or 
a weakness, they are personal traditions we 
have in common. I hope we also share the 
conviction that such traditions have an 
important place in our public life—that a 
public servant must teach and learn from 
the people in constant dialogue—and that a 
public official must witness to moral principle 
as he works for particular policies. 

A few years ago I read a radio sermon de- 
livered by the Reverend Joel Nederhood of 
“The Back to God Hour,” broadcast from 
Chicago. The sermon wus about the faith of 
our politicians. Dr. Nederhood contended 
that Americans have adopted the dangerous 
custom of separating their morality from 
their evaluation of their leaders. 

He said: 

“To suggest that one’s faith might in- 
fluence a person in his discharge of public 
office, apparently, is akin to suggesting that 
the man is guilty of dishonorable conflict of 
interest. Thus, while candidates for public 
office often claim some kind of membership 
in a religious body, they ordinarily disavow 
any connection between their faith and their 
views of public policy.” 

I believe this is wrong for a Nation whose 
Founders were so deeply motivated by re- 
ligious conviction. 

We all stand for the constitutional prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state. But 
we should all stand against the distortion 
of this principle into the practice of separat- 
ing faith from politics. 

For the bible teaches that government is to 
serve man, not that men are the servants of 
government, 

When the new testament speaks of “hon- 
oring those in authority,” for instance, it 
points out that power is ordained by God 
for the purpose of doing good for the people. 

In this light, I have come to understand 
the responsibility of political office, and the 
opportunities for service which it holds. 
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But we must also recognize a central fact: 
All that we seek in our society will not come 
solely from government. 

The greatest challenges of our age defy 
purely political answers. 

I remember the civil rights march of 1963, 
which was followed by the historic passage of 
the Civil Rights Act a year later, Many 
Americans hope that this single act would set 
us on a rapid course toward the extinction 
of racial prejudice. But the real crisis was 
still ahead of us—and it is still unresolved. 
In the last decade, we have learned that dis- 
crimination is rooted in attitudes, and frus- 
trations, and fears that cannot be dispelled 
by law, but in our hearts. There is much that 
can and must be done by government; but 
much more must be done by each of us in 
our own lives. 

Our deepest problems are within us—not 
as an entire people—but as individual per- 
sons. So Christians have a responsibility to 
speak to the questions of the spirit which 
ultimately determine the state of the mate- 
rial world. Most Americans yearn for mean- 
ing and value in life. This is a pre-eminent 
task for those who are in the church—but 
it cannot be separated from what happens 
outside the church. 

Some Christians believe that we are con- 
demned to live with man’s inhumanity to 
man—with poverty, war, and injustice—and 
that we cannot end these evils because they 
are inevitable. 

But I have not found that view in the 
Bible. 

Changed men can change society, and the 
words of scripture clearly assign to us the 
ministry and the mission of change. 

While we know that the Kingdom of God 
will not come from a politicians’ platform, 
we also know if someone is hungry, we should 
give him food; if he is thirsty, we should 
give him drink; if he is a stranger, we should 
take him in; if he is naked, we should clothe 
him; if he is sick, we should care for him; 
and if he is in prison, we should visit him. 
“For inasmuch as you have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, you have done it 
unto me.” 

That is what Scripture says. None of us 
can be content until all of us are made 
whole. 

This is also the lesson in the lives of the 
great evangelists. 

Jonathan Edwards is remembered for his 
role in the “Great Awakening” that swept 
colonial America. But few realize that he 
was so dedicated to the struggle against 
suffering and disease that he offered himself 
to test a smallpox vaccine. And in this act 
of charity and love and sacrifice, he died. 

John Wesley set up clinics to bring medi- 
cal care to the deprived citizens of London. 

In the 1800's, one of the great evangelists, 
William Wilberforce, was a leader in the 
abolitionist movement, fighting for human 
freedom. 

The most notable advances of the 18th 
and 19th centuries—the fight for decent 
labor conditions and against slavery, and the 
efforts for prison reform—seemed to flow 
from the evangelical tides in society which 
preceeded and accompanied them. Breax- 
throughs occurred in overcoming inhuman- 
ity and injustice because individuals had be- 
come infused with a compassion for others— 
and, even more than that, because the con- 
science of the nation had been touched 
and enlivened, 

Today, the conscience of our nation must 
be touched anew. 

Arnold Toynbee has written that all the 
great civilizations of history have fallen, 
not to conquering armies from without, but 
to a deterioration of spirit from within. 

Toynbee asserts that America “now stands 
for what Rome stood for.” I believe that is 
so in many ways. America, too, is a country 
of enormous wealth, Our people, like the 
ancient Romans, seem to live more and more 
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for materialistic satisfaction. Standards of 
morality and precious values are in disarray 
as they were then. 

This is the real meaning of the Watergate 
scandal. It is a lie that our politics is as 
bad as some men made it in 1972. It is a 
libel that all our leaders have been law- 
breakers. Yet the moral blindness which 
brought us Watergate has also brought a 
host of other evils, the common works of a 
callous neglect. 

Therefore, as we sit in judgment now upon 
others attempting to fairly decide the truth 
about individual innocence or guilt, in crime 
and coverup, we must also sit in judgment 
upon ourselves, attempting to truly see our 
country as it is. In this sense, Watergate is 
not just the tragedy of some men, but the 
trial of a whole society. We must learn from 
it the larger lessons of moral life—that 
Government, too, must be guided by faith— 
that we must have a fundamental stirring 
of our moral and spiritual values, 

Such an awakening can free us from a 
relentless devotion to material affluences 
with too much for some citizens and too 
little for others. It can free us from a blind 
trust in armed might. It can free us from 
a dogmatic faith in salvation through 
technology. 

Such an awakening can stir our com- 
passion for others, restore the commitment 
of our hearts to right what is wrong among 
us, and revive the values that alone can 
guide our lives and give us happiness. 

We must look into our souls to find the 
way out of the crisis of our society. As was 
so often true for the people of God in Biblical 
days, we must heed the words of the 
prophets. 

The New Testament tells us, “Be not con- 
formed to the world, but be you transformed 
by the renewing of your minds.” 

Some Christians have misused this passage 
as a pretext for isolation from the existence 
around us. 

But the point is that our thinking, our 
perspectives, and our actions should not be 
molded by the world’s view, and its tides of 
opinion; rather, they are to be rooted in 
God's vision. And we must carry the good 
news of that vision into the world. 

The political process tends to reflect and 
channel spiritual trends. There are encourag- 
ing signs in our land that we are undergoing 
a new “awakening.” The sophisticated “God 
is dead” talk now seems as irrelevant as a 
passing fad—which it what it was. Instead, 
the “Jesus movement” and other manifesta- 
tions of spiritual hunger summon millions 
back to belief. 

Within the institutional church and out- 
side of any traditional religious framework, 
we witness a spiritual quest of increasing 
intensity. Even those who are uncertain 
about where this search should end are cer- 
tain of the need to seek the deeper truth. 
Others wander through an inner wilderness 
to find their faith. 

This is the meaning of true leadership. It 
is not expresed in power, fame, and honor, 
but in the washing of dusty feet. 

We know that “he who saves his life shall 
lose it,” 

America was founded as part of a spiritual 
pilgrimage. It was born in a noble vision 
of human existence. The first settlers named 
their land New England because they hoped 
to found a new order. Our forebearers in- 
scribed the great seal of the United States 
with the words, “a new order for the ages.” 
And on that seal, a pyramid, which stands for 
material wealth, supports a symbol which 
stands for spiritual strength. 

In 1630, John Winthrop preached a ser- 
mon on the deck of the Arabella to the first 
puritans. He said: 

“We shall be as a city upon a hill, the eyes 
of all people upon us; so that if we shall deal 
falsely with our God in this work we have 
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undertaken and so cause him to withdraw his 
present help from us; we shall be made a 
story and a by-word through the world.” 

I believe we can still deal truly, and right- 
cously, with the great gifts that have been 
ours since the time the puritans reached 
these shores, But this will come only after 
a struggle that touches all our hearts, and is 
resolved there. 

The prophet gives us God's promise: 

“If my people which are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wicked 
ways, then will I hear from heaven, and will 
forgive their sins, and will heal their land.” 

So what then do we do? What is your re- 
sponsibility, and what is mine? Micah asked 
and answered the same question in a verse I 
have remembered since my childhood, and 
turned back to ever since: 

“What doth the Lord require of Thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” 


THE NATURE OF INFLATION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
think all of us here in the Senate and in 
the Congress realize that the state of the 
economy is much more than a political 
issue. It has degenerated to the point 
that it is a very real threat to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the overwhelming 
majority of Americans. The present rav- 
ages of inflation portend ills for the fu- 
ture of the country. 

Much has been made in the past year 
and a half over the nature of national 
security. As a matter of fact, this phrase 
has been used so much as to become a 
household word. I submit that our eco- 
nomic problems are threatening this na- 
tional security as never before and as 
few other problems can. 

Many voices have risen to explain the 
causes and effects of inflation. Many 
more have risen to fix the blame. Not so 
many have risen with solutions, 

One of the first steps to solving any 
problem is to acquire an understanding 
of it, and I recently read the text of an 
address by Sidney Homer, of Salomon 
Brothers in New York, which explains 
the nature of inflation in America in 
very clear and insightful terms. Mr. 
Homer has had a wealth of experience in 
finance and economics, and he presents 
his points from a solid historical perspec- 
tive. I ask unanimous consent that his 
remarks of June 10, 1974, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MYTHS AND FACTS ABOUT INFLATION 
(By Sidney Homer) 

When I was a student in college, we were 
all taught that peacetime inflation was un- 
thinkable in our great United States, or for 
that matter in any other first class enlight- 
ened industrial state except perhaps France. 
Peacetime inflation was then to be found 
chiefly in banana republics with their pesos, 
escudos and other queer sounding currencies 
and all they needed to save them from the 
disgrace of inflation, we were told, was to 
obtain the monetary advice of any one of our 
distinguished economists and follow it. We 


thought of ourselves as exporters of economic 
wisdom. 

The fact is, in 1923, when I started, in Wall 
Street there had been no peacetime infiations 
in the United States since the days of George 
Washington. This shows up on a chart which 
traces an index of American wholesale com- 
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modity prices over a long stretch of history— 
from 1800 to 1973. This is a good history of 
inflation if we consider inflation to be a 
decline in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar—a reduction of the quantity of things a 
dollar will buy. An index of the cost of living 
would follow a very similar pattern but with 
a small additional annual upward bias. 

The chart shows that before 1950 the pur- 
chasing power of our dollar fluctuated widely 
both up and down in a sort of wide bank 
without any pronounced long-term trend. 
Each war brought a great inflation, the War 
of 1812, the Civil War, World War I and 
World War II stand out unmistakably on the 
chart, but after each war except World War 
II prices declined again. The chart shows 
that our price level in 1929 was no higher 
than it had been in 1815. 

We were proud of our currency in the 
1920s and we had every right to be proud. 
Soon, in the Great Depression, prices plunged 
to distressingly low levels and our govern- 
ment devoted itself to bringing them back 
up. The tools employed in the 1930s for this 
ostensibly worthy purposes were, however, 
dangerous tools that set dangerous prece- 
dents from which we are now suffering. 

The inflation of World War II (together 
with the immediate postwar years of decon- 
trol) was not excessive, considering the vast 
scope of the war. It was no longer than the 
earlier wartime inflations. However, from 
1950 on, the chart shows an entirely new 
configuration—dangerous and ominous, The 
usual postwar retreat of commodity prices 
just did not take place—instead they edged 
up further, were flat for a time, then in 1965 
they accelerated and after the end of the 
Vietnam War they soared. Thus, our infia- 
tion is unprecedented in our economic his- 
tory for times of peace. Much the same can 
be said today of the present British peace- 
time inflation and the German peacetime 
inflation. What has happened to our stock- 
pile of astute economists that used to lecture 
small South American countries on how to 
behave themselves fiscally? Indeed, a few of 
them are now telling us to emulate South 
American methods even though these often 
require a military dictatorship. 

Today I should like to attempt to challenge 
four myths about inflation that tend to ob- 
scure the basic problem and mislead our 
leaders and our people. There is no more 
valuable weapon in the political battle 
against such a problem as inflation than an 
informed electorate. 


INFLATION IS ALWAYS WITH US 


The first myth is that inflation has always 
been with us. Ever since the early 1920s, 
when I entered the business world. I have 
heard constant alarming references to in- 
fiation. There was none then. In the 1920s, 
commodity prices were flat or declining most 
of the time, but politicians of both parties 
hurled accusations of inflationary policy at 
each other and financial journalists joined 
in. The word inflation was used in many am- 
biguous and contradictory ways. Unfortun- 
ately it has several different definitions; I use 
it here only to mean a decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of our money regardless of the 
causes. Throughout the 1930s when prices 
plunged the same talk of inflation went on. 
There probably hasn’t been a week without 
inflationary alarms or warnings in the pa- 
pers at least since 1923. 

It was a classic case of Wolf-Wolf. The pub- 
lic had so often been told that inflation was 
a permanent way of life with us—as in our 
history it often was not—that they became 
bored with the subject, took it for granted, 
assumed that inflation had always occurred 
and probably always would be with us. In 
those long years of price stability in the 1950s 
and early 1960s inflation was in the news- 
papers almost daily although the rate at the 
time was often zero to 1%. 

Inflation is too big a word to be used so 
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lightly. We are now suffering the conse- 
quences. The real wolf is with us and we 
don't always grasp the difference between the 
sham and the real, Therefore, our political 
stamina to deal with the present real 
emergency is dissipated. 

Once more, has inflation always been with 
us? Here are some figures: in the 72 years of 
this century so far, the price average has not 
risen at all during 29 years, has risen only 
nominally during 11 years, and has risen 
significantly during only 32 years or less than 
half. During the twenty-eight years since 
World War II, prices have risen significantly 
during only fourteen years or just half. My 
point is not that inflation has not been 
severe—alas it surely has—but that it has 
not been continuous—far from it. It was not 
& year in, year out, shopworn old problem. 
Our present inflation is the first big inflation 
in peacetime in our long history and could 
be a national disaster. Now for the first time 
the real wolf is here and we are disarmed 
by years and years of false alarms. 


THE MONEY MANAGERS 


My second myth is that inflation is a mys- 
terious mathematical technical function of 
money and banking which economists know 
all about and which can be controlled by 
the money managers if they only try. This 
optical illusion is the fault of the economists 
and money managers who often talk as 
though they or one of their fellows could in 
fact control the whole economy if they were 
at the monetary helm. 

Since competent and knowledgable money 
managers have in fact been usually at the 
helm steering our monetary policy, why this 
inflation? I will suggest an answer: because 
the pilot or pilots at the helm were not and 
are not allowed to steer clear of danger. 
Standing behind these pilots, these money 
managers and these fiscal officials, is an all 
powerful captain and in a democracy that 
all powerful captain is public opinion. Public 
opinion years ago used to insist on a hard 
stable currency, As a result of the depres- 
sion and of the new affluence following World 
War II, public priorities have shifted. First 
priority today is “no recession,” “no unem- 
ployment.” Only second comes the call for 
less inflation. So our skillful pilots have not 
been allowed to steer clear of the rocks.that 
they have clearly seen ahead. Their master, 
and rightly so, is public opinion. Their de- 
ficiency, if any, is a failure to educate and 
lead public opinion. Instead many learned 
economists have told the public either that 
inflation is inevitable or that a little infla- 
tion can do no harm, They forget that tol- 
erating a little inflation guarantees a bigger 
and bigger inflation and so on until public 
opinion changes. 

As we know, this inflation is worldwide. 
The public everywhere demands more from 
their governments than it is willing to pay 
for. We cannot blame our politicians or Eng- 
lish politicians or even French politicians 
for an imbalance demanded by public opin- 
ion throughout the world. We can only try 
to change public opinion, or wait until events 
reverse popular priorities. 

There is much talk in economic and politi- 
cal circles of regulating not only the infia- 
tion rate but indeed the overall performance 
of the entire economy by the judicious use 
of a nice combination of monetary and fiscal 
policy. And indeed these tools exist if only 
public opinion would permit their effective 
use. Back in 1920, after the great inflation 
of World War I, when prices were rising even 
faster than today, the Fed virtually shut off 
all new money for over a year. This forced 
a gigantic liquidation of our banking sys- 
tem, brought prices and wages down by & 
third in a short time, created a tough, brief 
but sharp depression and stopped the infia- 
tion dead. And it stayed dead for twenty 
years. Thus, it can be done. But, of course, 
the side effects of the policy of restraint in 
1920 were unemployment and bankruptcies 
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which are now unacceptable. In two years 
after 1920 economic recovery was underway 
leading into the boom of the 1920s; a period 
when there were many financial abuses but 
no inflation in the sense of a rise in com- 
modity prices. 

Similarly fiscal policy could be used to 
maintain purchasing power and control in- 
fiation by raising taxes or cutting expenses. 
Both of these tools and others are available 
to end this period of runaway inflation. But 
they cannot be used effectively, public opin- 
ion will not permit deflationary policies. One 
can ask how severe will the pain of inflation 
have to become to persuade public opinion 
that inflation fighting deserves top priority. 
It is futile to blame our money manager 
pilots if they are not allowed to steer in the 
only safe direction. So much for my second 
myth, that inflation is the fault of and con- 
trolled by our bureaucrats. 

Even today politicians of both parties, with 
their ears to the ground, are suggesting tax 
cuts and enlarged expenditures. Hardly any 
political group is calling for strong measures 
against inflation. 


INFLATION IS GOOD FOR STOCKS 


My third myth is that inflation is auto- 
matically food for common stocks, that some- 
how a cross section of equities automatically 
serves as a hedge against inflation. Of course, 
today it is easy for me to dispute this cor- 
relation; bitter experience in recent years 
has proved that this great inflation of 1965- 
74 has simply not been good for stocks but 
very bad. Indeed ten years ago I published 
@ systematic comparison year by year since 
1900 of inflation and stock prices. It proved 
conclusively that both deflation and inflation 
had almost always been bad for stocks. Al- 
most all good stock markets in this century 
have occurred in years of relative stability 
in commodity prices. There was almost no 
such thing as a good stock year with a high 
rate of inflation. When I first made this 
analysis, it was greeted with some surprise 
and disbelief but not today. 

How then did this myth gain such credence 
that it was almost automatically assumed 
by journalists, stockbrokers, bankers, econo- 
mists and just about everybody. At first 
blush the proposition looks logical. If the 
purchasing power of money declines, the 
nominal price of property should rise and 
since stocks represent ownership of property 
it was argued they, too, should rise. This 
may well be true over a long period of time, 
but on a year to year basis or over periods 
as long as five years, stock prices in general 
simply have not responded favorably to in- 
flation. Specific classes of stocks have indeed 
been helped by inflation and will be, but the 
greater number have been hurt. 

I can speculate on a few reasons why the 
stock averages have often declined and rarely 
advanced with a high level of peacetime in- 
fiation. In the first place, the high corporate 
earnings that often come with inflation are 
in large part the result of misleading ac- 
counting; inventory profits are often enor- 
mous but inventories must be replaced by 
high cost inventories. If I buy at a dollar, sell 
at $1.50 and buy back at $2, my books show 
a profit of 50¢, but I have in fact lost 50¢. 
Again depreciation is based on old low cost 
plant and, therefore, is nowhere nearly 
enough in times of inflation to replace obso- 
lete plants with new. Again, inflation invites 
governmental interference in the economy in 
unwelcome ways and raises the specter of 
controls. taxes or a money crunch ahead. 
Again inflation forces a huge credit expansion 
just to keep the level of production even and 
this invites bankruptcies. Finally, the infla- 
tion forces bond yields up so high as to make 
it difficult or impossible for equities to 
compete. 

Nevertheless, for almost three decades 
now tens of thousands of mutual fund sales- 
men have been warning the public of in- 
flation and telling them that equities are an 
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effective hedge. And many economists and 
bankers have joined the chorus, I am opti- 
mistic enough to think that someday some- 
how we will solve our inflation problem be- 
cause we must to survive as a free country. If 
so, well selected equities will pay off very well 
indeed at today’s depressed prices. But as 
anatomic, year in and year out, hedges 
against inflation, equities have been less than 
effective ever since this inflation started in 
1966. So much for recent history I do not 
mean to imply that stock prices must always 
decline with inflation; indeed after years of 
falling share prices and rising earnings, there 
must be many excellent values in today’s 
market. 


INFLATION ONLY HURTS ANNUITANTS 


Finally there is the myth that inflation 
only hurts annuitants or bondholders. It does 
indeed erode the income of annuitants and 
bondholders and if this were all the evil it 
did to the rest of us, we might be content to 
weep for our annuitant friends in much the 
same way that the walrus in the poem wept 
for the oysters (while he was devouring 
them). But inflation does damage or poten- 
tial damage in a score of other ways and hurts 
almost everybody. Let me give you a sad 
catalogue of hardships that threaten if any 
inflation is allowed to go on unchecked. 

In the first place and obviously it erodes 
the value of all dollar payments that are 
not automatically indexed to inflation— 
earnings, dividends, rents, capital gains, cash, 
stock prices, bond prices, etc. etc..—not only 
bonds and annuities. 

Second. Inflation brings sky high interest 
rates which often make it impossible to fi- 
mance valuable public or private capital 
projects. As a result, credit is diverted to 
outright speculation or to high profit specu- 
lative projects which offer hope of very large 
rewards. Home ownership and legitimate en- 
terprise are discouraged. 

Third. Inflation breeds scarcities. We have 
seen the start of this process already. Most 
scarcities around the world this year were 
the result not of a failure of supplies to rise 
normally—they did—but the result of a sud- 
den burst of inflation bred demand. Every- 
body almost everywhere has more money to 
spend, but production cannot keep up with 
the inflation induced extra demand. 

Fourth, Inflation brought price and wage 
controls here and abroad and threatend ra- 
tioning. If inflation continues or accelerates, 
it is apt in time to bring new controls coupled 
with some form of rationing, in spite of our 
bad recent experience. Controls without some 
form of allocation or rationing cannot pos- 
sibly work and the allocation process is a 
frightful hardship but usually goes with scar- 
cities. 

Fifth. Next, if inflation continues, and 
brings scarcities and talk of many more 
scarcities, we can expect consumer hoarding 
and hoarding by business which, of course, 
will compound the scarcities. This is already 
occurring, 

Sixth. In such an environment producers 
of many sorts will hold the whip hand over 
the consuming community as a whole. Just 
as the Arabs were able in a few days to double 
or triple the price of their oil by a form of 
economic blackmail, so a host of other pro- 
ducers groups can and will extort blood 
money from the community. We can only 
heard the beginning of this sort of economic 
aggression which of course, is possible only in 
a period of inflation. 

Seventh. The next,step would be acute 
scarcities and quantum price increases—the 
threat of hyper-infiation. 

Eighth. The inflation has already strained 
our credit structure. Inflation must be 
financed and requires spiraling amounts of 
credit. As our inflationary boom goes on and 
on, it is requiring a huge volume of new 
credit just to finance increased costs even 
though there is no real growth in our physi- 
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cal production. This means widespread 
liquidity problems for our businessmen and 
our institutions with the danger of important 
bankruptcies; the old pattern of boom and 
bust. 

Ninth. With scarcities, hoarding and specu- 
lation there would be a decline in real pro- 
duction which would mean a big drop in the 
standard of living in this country in spite 
of rising nominal incomes. This has already 
begun. 

Tenth. All of this, if continued unabated, 
would lead to internal unrest, strikes against 
the public interest, power showdowns by eco- 
nomic groups and defiance of government. 

Eleventh. If this dismal succession of 
events goes on unchecked, it is only a matter 
of time before there are real attacks on our 
democratic process itself. 

I have great confidence that in the United 
States we will never suffer through the length 
and breath of this evil schedule. It is well, 
however, to look these possibilities in the 
face before we talk, as many are today, about 
trying to live with inflation. 

In sum then I have attempted to refute 
four popular myths about inflation which 
have misled not only the general public but 
many economists, businessmen and politi- 
cians as well. These myths are: 

1. We have always had inflation. 

2. Inflation can readily be controlled by 
monetary and fiscal policy. 

3. Inflation is good for stocks. 

4. Inflation hurts only annuitants and 
bondholders. 

Years ago a number of economists in the 
United States and elsewhere suggested that 
a little inflation would be a good thing—we 
could live they said with a 3 percent infla- 
tion. I don’t doubt it, provided the inflation 
rate could be held there. How do we do that? 
The rate of inflation is either rising or falling, 
rarely stable, as the chart shows. In an infla- 
tionary era, any rate that is tolerated by our 
economic managers will soon be exceeded. As 
soon as we accepted 3 percent, we got 5 per- 
cent. As soon as we tolerated 5 percent, we 
got 8 percent. As soon as we tolerated 8 per- 
cent, we got 12 percent. Of course, the line up 
is not straight; there have been and will be 
temporary declines in the rate of inflation, 
and there always have been and will be offi- 
cial assurances that the new high rates are 
temporary. Perhaps, as predicted, our present 
peak rate will come down later this year, but 
if so that will be no excuse for complacency. 
If 12 percent is tolerated now, in a year or 
two, perhaps it will rise again, say to 20 per- 
cent and so on. At some point common sense 
or natural cyclical forces will intervene and 
collapse the boom but much damage will 
have been done. 

Finally I should mention one other big 
brake on earlier booms and inflations which 
has recently been eliminated. I refer to the 
floating of the United States dollar and the 
collapse of the Bretton Woods monetary sys- 
tem. My comments on the subject will be 
limited to pointing out that in the past 
the old gold standard, and to a considerable 
extent the subsequent dollar-exchange 
standard, did exert discipline on member na- 
tions—not always but often—did frequently 
put brakes on booms and inflations, did at 
times override proud sovereignties and force 
member governments, including our own, to 
adopt restrictive economic policies and raise 
taxes. This is a key reason why we had no 
large peacetime inflations. The urgent need 
to maintain the parity and convertibility of 
one’s own currency virtually forebade large 
spiraling inflations. 

This very discipline was the reason why 
these old international payments systems 
deserved the name of system. Alas, I fear 
that this discipline itself became anathema 
to a number of growth minded officials in 
Washington and elsewhere. In time, they 
found ways to circumvent the discipline so 
that our dollar became overvalued and the 
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entire system, based as it was on a reliably 
stable dollar, collapsed. Now we hear sighs 
of relief—this negative discipline is gone. 
We fioat freely and some are clearly glad of 
it. But with this old system of defended 
fixed rates went one of the great traditional 
brakes on inflation. 

It will I fear be exceedingly hard, in this 
dynamic and disorganized world, for the 
experts to devise a new monetary system 
with effective sanctions which can exert force 
over sovereign boundaries. And yet a system 
without effective sanctions will be worse 
than no system at all because it will create 
complacency. When the day ever comes 
when worldwide spiraling inflation is no 
longer acceptable politically (and it will 
come), a major step to end it will be the 
creation of a new effective international 
monetary system with sanctions: carrots and 
sticks. 

IS THE COUNTRY GOING TO POT? 

At this point some of you, I fear, will 
classify me with that old troglodyte of Gals- 
worthy’s “Forsyte Saga,” Soames Forsyte, 
whose opinion of current events in his 19th 
Century was: “The Country’s Going to Pot.” 
This is an over-simplified extrapolation 
which I am not prepared to accept. Certainly, 
if we assume that the people of the United 
States can learn no lessons from bitter ex- 
perience and that the political priorities 
and economic policies which have led us to 
our present troubles le ced ise un- 
changed over the years ahead, then we can 
expect more of my schedule of calamities. 

Those who believe in democracy must be- 
lieve that hard lessons are learned, albeit 
belatedly. Another year or two of continued 
spiraling inflation with its side effects will 
certainly bring more hard lessons similar to 
or worse than the energy shortage. These 
hardships will in time create an effective 
popular demand to end the inflation. With 
popular backing, the task should not be too 
difficult. I must assume that at some point 
either our political priorities will in this way 
turn against inflation or natural forces will 
bring deflation. 

The answer is to be found, not in stand- 
ard economic analysis, but in a study of 
political and social trends. 


JUDGE ALEXANDER SIMPSON, JR., 
ON CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 
OF FAIRNESS IN IMPEACHMENT 
TRIALS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Standing Rules 
of the Senate and the full Commitee on 
Rules and Administration are currently 
undertaking a review of the important 
question of rules which should be appli- 
cable in the case of a possible impeach- 
ment trial in the Senate. In connection 
with this inquiry, those committees and 
indeed all of my colleagues might find it 
interesting to consider some conclusions 
bearing on this subject which are reached 
in the first book-length exploration of 
Federal impeachments. 

The author of this short book is Alex- 
ander Simpson, Jr., a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, whose book 
was published in 1916. It is well re- 
searched, documented with considerable 
footnotes, and generally free of any bla- 
tant advocacy. 

Without meaning to register my agree- 
ment with each and every conclusion of 
Judge Simpson’s treatise, I do believe his 
book is marked by a sufficiently high 
characteristic of scholarship so that his 
findings bear study by the Senate. For 
example, Dr. Simpson states that on the 
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basis of the resolutions and debates of 
the Constitutional Convention, the Eng- 
lish practice of impeachment, and the 
precedents in the Senate, the Senate, 
when sitting for the trial of an impeach- 
ment, “has the attributes of and proceeds 
like a court.” From this fact that an im- 
peachment trial “is in its nature a judi- 
cial one,” Dr. Simpson concludes that it 
necessarily follows that the constitutional 
rights and privileges of the defendant 
are protected in impeachment trials to 
the same extent that those rights or 
privileges are guaranteed at the trial of 
ordinary offenses. 

Judge Simpson finds support for his 
view in the writings of Supreme Court 
Justice Story, who in his famous “Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States,” asserts: 

The doctrine, indeed, would be truly 
alarming that the common law did not 
regulate, interpret, and control the powers 
and duties of the court of impeachment. 
What, otherwise, would become of the rules 
of evidence, the legal notions of crimes, and 
the application of principles of public or 
municipal jurisprudence to the charges 
against the accused? It would be a most ex- 
traordinary anomaly, that while every citizen 
of every state, originally composing the 
Union, would be entitled to the common law, 
as his birthright, and at once his protector 
and guide; as a citizen of the Union, or an 
officer of the Union, he would be subjected to 
no law, to no principles, to no rules of evi- 
dence. . . . If the common law has no exist- 
ence, as to the Union, as a rule or guide, the 
whole proceedings are completely at the 
arbitrary pleasure of the government and its 
functionaries in all its departments, 


Also, Dr. Simpson turns for support to 
the constitutional provisions which 
again and again refer to impeachment in 
terms of criminal law: “to try,” “con- 
victed,” “pardons for offenses * * * ex- 
cept impeachment,” “conviction of 
treason,” “the trial of all crimes, except 
* * * impeachment,” “the party con- 
victed.” Quoting U.S. Constitution, arti- 
cle I, section 3, clauses 6-7; article II, 
section 2, clause 1; article II, section 4; 
article III, section 2, clause 3. 

Mr. President, in order that I may 
share the pertinent portions of this inter- 
esting book with those of my colleagues 
who may not already have seen it. I ask 
unanimous consent that pages 665 to 676 
of “Federal Impeachments,” by Alexan- 
der Simpson, Jr., as reprinted in 64 Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law Review, be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the portions 
of the book were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM FEDERAL IMPEACHMENTS 

The Committee of Style and Arrange- 
ment made its report on September 12, 
1787, which, so far as the present matter is 
concerned, provided as follows: 

“Art. I, Sec. 2. (da) The House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose their speaker and 
other officers; and they shall have the sole 
power of impeachment,** 

Ld ” ka . e 

“Art. I, Bec. 3. (e) The Senate shall have 
the sole power to try all ts. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall 
be on oath. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside: And no person shall be convicted 


Footnotes at end of article, 
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without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present, 

“(f) Judgment in cases of impeachment 
shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit 
under the United States; But the party con- 
victed shall nevertheless be Hable and sub- 
ject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment, according to law.’ 

. 


“Art. II, Sec. 2. The President . . . shall 
have power to grant reprieves and pardons 
for offenses against the United States, ex- 
cept in cases of Impeachment, 

. > . > 


. 

“Art, IT, Sec, 4. The President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and all civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment for, and conviction of treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors.” 

“Art. III, Sec. 1. The Judicial power of the 
United States ... shall be vested in one Su- 
preme Court and in such inferior courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges both of the su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior. .. .” 

“Art, ITI, Sec. 2.... The trial of all crimes 
except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury; and such trial shall be held in the state 
where said crimes shall have been com- 
mitted.” 

“Art. III, Sec. 3. Treason against the 
United States, shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 7 

On September 14, 1787, when that report 
was under consideration Mr, Rutledge and 
Mr. Gouveneur Morris moved “that per- 
sons impeached be suspended from their of- 
fice until they be tried and acquitted.” Mr. 
Madison said the President was made too 
dependent already on the Legislature, by 
power of one branch to try him in conse- 
quence of an impeachment by the other. 
“This intermediate suspension,” he said, 
will put him in the power of one branch 
only. They can at any moment, in order to 
make way for the functions of another who 
will be more favorable to their views, vote a 
temporary removal of the existing magis- 
trate.” Mr. King concurred in the opposi- 
tion to the amendment and the question to 
agree was lost,”73 

On the next day, September 15, 1787, the 
Constitution as amended was agreed to by 
the Convention, and ordered to be engrossed, 
all the states voting in favor thereof,“ and 
in its engrossed form it was approved two 
days later. The only changes from the fore- 
going were the addition of the words “or af- 
firmation”, after the word “oath” in Art. I, 
Sec. 3, and the exclusion of the word “only” 
from Art. IIT, Sec. 3. 

The foregoing extracts from the resolu- 
tions and debates of the Federal Conven- 
tion cover, it is believed, all that is reported 
therein relating strictly to impeachments, 
and all that have any bearing on the subject 
in the Constitution as originally adopted. 
The following, from among the amendments 
to the Constitution, have, however, a bear- 
ing upon the matters hereinafter to be con- 
sidered: 

5th Amendment. “. . . nor shall any per- 
son be subject for the same offence to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb, nor 
shall he be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself.” 

6th Amendment, “In all criminal prosecu- 
tions the accused shall enjoy the right... 
to be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defence.” 

10th Amendment. “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
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tion, nor prohibited by it to the States are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. ” 

Under those constitutional provisions we 
come to the first great question which faces 
us. 

IN WHAT CAPACITY DOES THE SENATE SIT UPON 
THE TRIAL OF AN IMPEACHMENT? 


It would hardly seem that this could be 
an open question, or worthy of much debate 
if it were, yet it has been considered and 
acted upon in two of the impeachments in 
this country. 

When Judge Chase was impeached the Sen- 
ate appointed a committee to propose and 
report rules for the conduct of the trial. In 
the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, it is 
said 

“But the words in open Court, and this 
Court were in the reported rules, and Mr. 
Giles moved to strike them out on the ground 
that the Senate, sitting for the trial of an 
impeachment is not a Court. ... His motive 
for this antipathy to the term Court Is, that 
the Senate . .. may be absolved from all the 
rules and principles which restrain and bind 
down courts of justice to the practice of 
justice.” 

That motion was adopted. The motive thus 
attributed to Senator Giles is not that given 
by himself. His averred reason was this: 

“Impeachment is nothing more than an 
enquiry, by the two Houses of Congress, 
whether the office of any public man might 
not be better filled by another.’ . . . Impeach- 
ment was not a criminal prosecution; it was 
no prosecution at all....A trial and removal 
of a judge upon impeachment need not im- 
ply any criminality or corruption in him.”* 

The matter again came up during the im- 
peachment of President Johnson. It is said 
in Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: * 

“In 1868, after mature consideration, the 
Senate decided that it sat for impeachment 
trials as the Senate and not as a court. ... 
An anxiety lest the Chief Justice might have 
a vote seems to have led the Senate to drop 
the words ‘High Court of Impeachment’ from 
its rules.” 

The rules as originally drafted for that 
trial were entitled, “Rules of Procedure and 
Practice in the Senate when Sitting as a 
Hight Court of Impeachment,” and in sev- 
eral places in the body thereof the Senate 
is called a court. Senator Conkling, though 
he had in fact helped draft those rules, 
moved to amend by striking out the word 
“court,” saying, inter alia: 

“Why leave it there? If it is a court we do 
not destroy that character by omitting these 
superfiuities from our rules. If it is not a 
court we do not clothe it with the ermine or 
the attributes of a court by putting in the 
rules that it is so.” 5 

And recognizing the fact that, in all prior 
impeachment trials, it had been called the 
“high court of impeachment” he argued 
that those words “had been used rather by 
the Secretary in recording the proceedings 
than by the Senate itself.”* Senator Ed- 
munds dissented from this view, and called 
attention to the fact that on one occasion 
in the Blount Impeachment, the Senate by 
formal resolution had called itself a “court 
of impeachment.” 7 

Senator Conkling’s motion was adopted by 
a vote of sixteen to thirteen,® but it is not 
possible to state how many of the sixteen so 
voted because they thought the words were 
superfluous, as Senator Conkling argued, 
how many so voted because they agreed with 
Senator Morton, also a member of the com- 
mittee which adopted and reported the rules 
with those words omitted, because their re- 
tention might “lead to consequences that 
we do not desire, and to difficulties”,* or 
how many so voted because they did not con- 
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sider that the Senate would be sitting as 
a court. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, when the 
committee, of which Senators Edmunds, 
Conkling, and Morton were members, came 
to amend the rules, they left in Rule XXIV 
the words “all process shall be served by the 
Sergeant-at-arms of the Senate, unless other- 
wise ordered by the court,” and these words 
appear in that rule to this day, as a mute 
admission that, call it what you will, the 
Senate is a “court” when sitting for the trial 
of an impeachment. 

Senator Edmunds might have gone much 
further than he did, and probably would 
have done so had he had time to look into 
the matter, for while it is true as stated by 
Senator Conkling that the words “High 
Court of Impeachment” were frequently the 
act of the secretary in recording the proceed- 
ings, yet those words, or the word “court” 
appeal constantly elsewhere in the proceed- 
ings. Even in so condensed a report as the 
“Extracts from the Journal of the United 
States Senate in All Cases of Impeachment 
Presented by the House of Representatives, 
1798-1906,” © similar words quite constantly 
appear, 

Thus we find that Senator Tracy for the 
Senate Committee on the Impeachment of 
Judge Pickering, twice called it a “court of 
Impeachment,” 1 and in the summons to the 
respondent, approved and issued by the Sen- 
ate, it is four times called.“ So too in the 
impeachment of Judge Peck, Senator Taze- 
well called the Senate a “Court of Impeach- 
ment” once and a “court” twice** Senator 
Webster called it a “court” and Senator 
Foot called it a “High Court of Impeach- 
ment.” 16 So too in the impeachment of 
Judge Humphreys, Manager Bingham called 
the Senate a “court,” and Senator Foster 
twice called it “this high court of impeach- 
ment,” 18 

So, too, the name would not down even in 
the arguments made during the impeach- 
ment of President Johnson, any more than 
it would in the rules, for we find Senator 
Howard, for the Special Committee of the 
Senate calling it a “High Court of Impeach- 
ment” », Senator Davis,“ and Senator Cam- 
eron* calling it a Court of Impeachment”; 
Senator Sumner, notwithstanding his argu- 
ment to the contrary, calling it a court”; 
and Senator Stewart calling it a “court for 
the trial of the impeachment.” @ 

In the impeachment of William W. Belk- 
nap, when party feeling was not running 
high, the Senate is ten times called a court or 
high court of impeachment,” including 
therein the formal replication filed by the 
House,” and the formal rejoinder filed by it, 
and ina resolution of Manager Lord, and 
in another offered by Senator Edmunds,” 

So also from “Proceedings in the Senate of 
the United States in the Matter of the Im- 
peachment of Charles Swayne,” we find 
that the Senate is called a “court” or a “high 
court of impeachment” twenty-one times * 
and a “court” sixty-four times.” Included 
among those who so spoke of it are Senators 
Bacon," Balley,™ Fairbanks,” Foraker,“ Hop- 
kins, Pettus,” and Spooner*; and Man- 
agers Clayton,™ DeArmand,” Olmsted,“ 
Palmer,“ Perkins,“ and Powers.“ 

And finally in the report of “The proceed- 
ings of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Trial of the Impeachment 
of Robert W. Archbald” we find that the Sen- 
ate is called a “court,” or “high court of im- 
peachment,” at least one hundred and six 
times. Among those who so designated it are 
Senators Bacon,“, Bailey,“ Clark of Wyo- 
ming,“ Cummins,” Gallinger,“ Lodge,” Poin- 
dexter,” Smith of Georgia,™ Smoot,” Suther- 
land,” and Works,“ and Managers Clayton," 
Sterling,“ and Webb." 

It thus seems clear that neither the at- 
tempted formal exclusion from the rules, 
nor a fear of “consequences,” can remove 
from the legal mind the legal concept that 
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the Senate is sitting as a court, whether or 
not it is called by that name. That concept 
is the mecessary consequence of our inher- 
itance of impeachments from England, and 
of the constitutional provisions above 
quoted. In England the House of Lords in 
trying impeachment cases has always been 
called the “High Court of Impeachment,” 5 
and it is difficult to understand why, when 
we were inheriting the system, we did not in- 
herit in its essence the thing for which that 
title stood.” 

If we turn to the constitutional provisions 
we find that they all bear out the idea that 
the proceeding is in its nature a judicial one: 

“The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. 

“When the President of the United States 
is tried the Chief Justice shall preside, and 
no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

“Judgment in cases of impeachment. shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
office. ... 

“The President shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offenses against 
the United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment. 

“The President . . . shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, the conviction of, 
treason. ... 

“The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 

impeachment, shall be by jury. . . .” 
“Trial,” “conviction,” “judgment,” and their 
kindred terms, are all appropriate to judicial 
proceedings, and are not appropriate to any- 
thing else. 

In this same connection much has been 
made at times of the constitutional require- 
ment of a new oath to be taken by the Sen- 
ators prior to an impeachment trial. Exactly 
what weight should be given to that re- 
quirement is not clear; but it may safely be 
concluded therefrom and from analogy to 
other judicial proceedings, that it was in- 
tended thereby to give greater solemnity to 
the trial, to impress upon the Senators their 
duty in the particular case, to show that 
the Senate is then sitting in a different ca- 
pacity than ordinary, and that it occupies 
an entirely different situation than the 
House, which is prosecuting. It has been 
claimed by some that this requirement shows 
that the Senate is then sitting as a court, 
but it does not seem necessary to enter 
further into that controversy. 

So, too, the precedents in the Senate are all 
in accord with the conclusion now asserted. 
In the Blount Impeachment the respondent 
was arrested and required to give bond,” a 
course constantly pursued under the English 
practice,“ a practice with which the King’s 
Bench, in Lord Danby’s case, decided they 
could not interfere, so long as the parliament 
which impeached the respondent had not 
been dissolved.@ 

In the Swayne Impeachment the Senate 
by a vote of forty-five to twenty-eight de- 
cided that the respondent’s voluntary state- 
ments, made before a Committee of the 
House of Representatives, could not be used 
against him on the trial of the impeachment 
because of the Fifth Amendment above 
quoted, and of Section 859 of the Revised 
Statutes, which provides: 

“No testimony given by a witness before 
either House, or before a committee of either 
House of Congress, shall be used in evidence 
in any criminal proceeding against him in 
any court, except in a prosecution for per- 
jury in giving such testimony.” @ 

So, also, the House of Representatives in 
the proceedings against George F, Seward, 
looking to his impeachment, ruled that he 
could not be attached for contempt in de- 
clining to be sworn, and to produce docu- 
mentary evidence, because only of the above 
quoted provision of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution that no person “shall be 
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compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself.” % 

So, too, all the commentators on the Con- 
stitution, when speaking of the Senate in 
trying impeachments, of it as a 
“court.” The references quoted in this article 
show that to be so, as to the writers quoted, 
and as to the others an examination of the 
citations will prove it. 

In antagonism to the views above ex- 
pressed it has sometimes been argued that 
inasmuch as Art. III, Sec. 1 says that “The 
judicial powers of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such 
inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish” that that 
is a constitutional assertion that the Senate 
in trying impeachments does not sit as a 
court. Perhaps it would be better to say that 
it shows that the Senate, when trying im- 
peachments, is not part of the general “judi- 
cial powers of the United States,” but is 
rather part of the political powers thereof, 
and in that aspect it bears upon the ques- 
tion, hereinafter to be considered, of the 
character of the offences cognizable in im- 
peachments. But whether or not that be so, 
it is clear from the location of the section 
quoted, as well as from its context, that it 
refers to the ordinary or usual “judicial pow- 
ers of the United States,” and does not refer 
to impeachment trials, any more than it does 
to courts-martial, though both were and are 
well-known methods for the trial of certain 
offences, 

It may be said that the similarity of the 
proceedings to those in a court, may account 
for the frequent use of that word in the vari- 
ous impeachment trials; but if that be so it 
concedes all that is valuable in the claim 
now made, for it is of no moment whether 
the body which tries the impeachment is 
called a senate or a court, if it has the at- 
tributes of and proceeds like a court. In the 
one event, as in the other, the constitutional 
rights and privileges of the respondent are 
protected, and that is all he has any right 
to ask. Happily in this country, though it 
was not infrequently otherwise before the 
House of Lords, no respondent has even been 
openly deprived of any of those rights or 
privileges, not even President Johnson, 
though partisan feeling reached its highest 
point at that time. 

The Senate, then, being a court, or pro- 
ceeding as if it were, certain necessary con- 
sequences follow, which usually have been 
recognized and accorded: 

ist. The respondent is entitled “to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation” against him. 

2nd. He is entitled “to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defence.” @ 

3rd. He is entitled “to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him.” © 

4th. He is entitled “to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor.” © 

5th. He cannot “be compelled... to be a 
witness against himself.” © 

And to those constitutional privileges are 
to be added the following which experience 
has demonstrated to be necessary for the just 
trial of causes. 

6th. The rules of evidence applicable to 
courts are adhered to in these trials. It has 
been many times so held.” 

7th. A reasonable doubt of the respondent’s 
guilt must result in his acquittal. This also 
has been many times decided, in addition to 
that which is herein elsewhere said upon this 
point.” 

8th. The Senate must find an intent to do 
wrong. It is, of course, admitted that a party 
will be presumed to intend the natural and 
necessary results of his voluntary acts, but 
that is a presumption only, and is not always 
inferable from the act done.” So ancient is 
this principle, and so universal is its. appli- 
zation. that it has long since ripened into 
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the maxim, Actus non facit reum mens sit 
rea, and has come to be regarded as one of 
the “fundamental legal principles” of our 
system of jurisprudence.” True, in many 
cases, the circumstances surrounding the 
performance of an act may be sufficient from 
which to infer the intent; but, nevertheless, 
in every criminal proceeding, the intent 
must be averred and proved to the satisfac- 
tion of both the trier of the law and the trier 
of the facts. 

9th. And finally, recurring again to the 
Constitution, if once acquitted in impeach- 
ment proceedings he cannot “be subject for 
the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy.” ™ 
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CONGRESSMAN GLENN ANDERSON 
AND THE FUTURE OF MASS TRAN- 
SIT 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to place in the Recorp to- 
day the text of remarks by Congress- 
man GLENN ANDERSON of California on 
the subject of mass transit legislation. 
Congressman ANDERSON has been one of 
the most effective spokesmen for transit 
in the House, and I believe his views 
merit the attention of all legislators. 

Just a few days ago, the House of 
Representatives rejected the Williams- 
Minish bill to provide operating sub- 
sidies for mass transit. Although I be- 
lieve that measure was far from ideal in 
its distribution of funds, it did provide 
interim, emergency funds for transit at 
a time of great national need. 

Now, as Congressman ANDERSON sug- 
gests, We need a transit development pro- 
gram, a long-range program that will 
meet, not just the needs of a few ma- 
jor cities which do not now have a ma- 
jor transit program in operation. That 
was the thrust of my bill, S. 3601, which 
Congressman ANDERSON mentions in his 
remarks to the Institute for Rapid Tran- 
sit. My bill was carefully drawn so that 
major cities such as Los Angeles and 
Houston, which are only beginning to de- 
velop major transit plans, can have a 
piece of the action, at the same time we 
protect those cities which have made 
major investments in transit on their 
own. 

The defeat of the Williams-Minish bill 
lends new urgency to the search for com- 
prehensive transit legislation this year. 
Although Congress will be busy on the 
very solemn work of impeachment in 
the coming weeks, I do not believe we 
should shirk our responsibility to work- 
ing toward major transit legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to print the 
text of Congressman ANDERSON’s re- 

iarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN GLENN M. 
ANDERSON 


It’s great to have you here in Los Angeles— 
an area characterized by some of our de- 
tractors as 77 suburbs in search of a city. 
And because of our sprawl, we are famous 
for our great number of automobiles, and 
for our freeway system. As a result, Los An- 
geles is known throughout the world as an 
automobile-oriented society. 

Just as other cities are famous for certain 
things, we, too, are characterized. 

Take Texas; everybody knows that oil flows 
from the ground virtually everywhere. 

Chicago; the “windy city.” 

Think of Atlanta, and beautiful southern 
belles and white-columned mansions spring 
to mind. 

New York, and you think of the skyscrapers 
needed to accomodate the millions of people 
squeezed into such a tiny area. 


THE KINGS OF THE ROAD 


But, here, in Los Angeles—we are the free- 
way society—the “kings of the road.” 

And, as a result, people have said for years 
that Mass Transit will “never work,” and 
they list the reasons: 

First, we are too big an area—too spread 
out; 

Second, not enough people in any one 
place—no density; 

Third, anyway, everybody practically lives 
in their cars—you can’t get them out of 
their cars to go next door, much less to go 
to work. 

And for years this belief has held sway, 
and even the Federal Department of Trans- 
portation has been caught up in part of 
that thinking. Secretary Brinegar, a local 
follow, a good friend, and a constituent, 
epitomizes the thinking that buses alone can 
solve our transportation problems, discount- 
ing the feasibility of a mix, including a 
fixed-guideway system. 

I continue to have hope. I hope that the 
Department of Transportation will, sooner 
or later, help us in the development of not 
only an expanded bus system and innovative 
methods—such as jitney service—but also 
involving a fixed-guideway system. I believe 
that day-by-day they are becoming more 
aware of our situation, and the very press- 
ing need to provide an attractive, efficient, 
and pleasant alternative to the automobile. 


THE REAL FACTS ABOUT LOS ANGELES 


In case any of you might still harbor some 
doubts about our ability to sustain a rapid 
transit system, allow me a moment or two 
to give you some facts about Los Angeles... 
facts, that are relevant to rapid transit: 

First, contrary to popular belief, everyone 
does not own a car. Not everyone is capable 
of using our system of highways. In fact, 
over 17 percent of the households in Los An- 
geles County do not own a car. To repeat, 
17 out of 100 households in our area do not 
have a car. 

How does this compare with other cities? 

According to a study published by the re- 
spected research team of Barton-Aschman 
Associates of Chicago, automobile ownership 
is lower in Los Angeles than in Chicago, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Dallas, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
etc. and etc. In Detroit, for example, about 
15 percent of the households are carless; 

Houston, about 12 percent; 

Dallas, 11 percent; 

In the highly urbanized Northeast New 
Jersey area, about 14 percent of the house- 
holds are without a car. 

Of the largest 33 metropolitan areas in the 
country, 26 have a higher percentage of the 
population which own cars than Los Angeles. 

Certainly, the number of those who must 
depend on rapid transit for mobility should 
be considered when talking about an area’s 
need for public transportation. So, when we 
consider the number of people and the per- 
centage who do not own cars as a factor in 
determining the feasibility of rapid transit, 
Los Angeles must rate at the top. 
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THE DENSITY FACTOR 


Secondly, the Department of Transporta- 
tion seems to give a great deal of credence 
to the “density factor” when considering 
mass transit. Within the last several weeks, 
& high official with D.O.T. was out here stat- 
ing that Los Angeles should not consider a 
fixed-guideway system because, when it comes 
to density—people per square mile—we are 
too sparsely populated. In fact, he says we 
are 2lst in the nation in population per 
Square mile, 

I do not know where he got that figure, but 
it certainly is not accurate, at least as far as 
the U.S. Census Bureau is concerned. Be- 
cause, according to the Census Bureau, only 
New York and Philadelphia are more heavily 
populated in their relatively compact urban 
areas. 

The Assistant Secretary, who says our dens- 
ity is too low, must have been considering 
the uninhabited Los Angeles National For- 
est, and the almost barren Antelope Valley 
areas, when he threw out that ridiculous 
figure. 

But, as far as the Census Bureau is con- 
cerned, we rate third in the nation in popu- 
lation density—an important factor in the 
consideration of the feasibility of mass tran- 
sit in an area. 

So, hopefully, these two factors—lack of 
mobility for a large portion of the people, 
and popuiation per square mile—lay to rest 
any doubts that Los Angeles needs a greatly 
improved and expanded transit network, in- 
cluding a fixed-guideway system, and Los An- 
geles could sustain one—especially when you 
couple these factors with our air pollution 
problem and our energy crisis. 

But, what about the people? Will those 
auto-loving Angelenos give up their cars for 
rapid transit? 

On June 4th, the people of California and 
the people of Los Angeles gave a resounding 
“yes” to that question when they adopted 
the proposals to permit the use of state gaso- 
line taxes for public transit. For the first 
time, Californians backed away from the 
concept of more and more highways—and 
only highways—and said “yes” to diverting 
@ part of these funds to the construction of 
fixed-guideway systems. 

And so, I think the groundwork has been 
laid—the need is there—the justification is 
clear that Los Angeles wants and needs a 
rapid transit system involving a combina- 
tion of improved and expanded bus service, 
and a fixed-guideway network. 


THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Now, what role will the Federal govern- 
ment play in helping cities such as Los An- 
geles—and certainly Detroit, Denver, Buffalo 
and Atlanta—in developing a rapid transit 
system? 

And, secondly, what role will the Federal 
government play in helping those cities 
which have an established system—such as 
New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, 
and others—continue to operate and improve 
their existing systems? 

Money is certainly primary, and the Con- 
gress is placing a very high priority on mass 
transportation when it comes to funding 
levels. Instead of a 1 billion dollar a year 
program—as in the past—we are talking 
about tripling, or even better, the funds 
available for rapid transit. As you probably 
know, Senator Lloyd Bentsen of Texas—the 
Chairman of the Senate Transportation Sub- 
committee—has introduced a bill to provide 
17.5 billion dollars over a 5-year period for 
mass transit, and 70 percent of that money— 
12 and one-quarter billion dollars—would be 
funneled into the nation’s 32 largest cities— 
cities where the problems are most critical. 

THE PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE PROPOSAL 

And in the House of Representatives, in 
the Public Works Committee, of which I am 
a member, we are discussing a proposal, 
which, I belleve—as do many of my col- 
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leagues—should be funded at a 21 billion 
dollar to 25 billion dollar level, spread over 
a 6-year period. And, under that measure, 
perhaps as much as 60 percent of the money 
would be allocated to the 9 cities which 
either have a rail system, or haye UMTA 
grants for a rail system. The vast majority 
of the remainder of the funds would be 
channeled into the cities with a population 
of 50,000 or more—allocated on a population 
basis. 

After you get the money, for what pur- 
poses could you use the funds? Most every- 
one is in agreement that helping to fund 
operating costs is a legitimate function of the 
Federal government. And both the Bentsen 
proposal, and the Public Works bill, would 
permit the use of these Federal dollars for 
operating transit systems—with a 50-50 
match on the state and local level. And, of 
course, construction and purchase grants 
would be continued ... with the Federal 
government contributing up to 80 percent 
of those costs under the Bentsen proposal, 
and 75 percent under the Public Works 
measure. 

Finally, after funding levels are decided, 
and after the purposes to be funded are 
worked out, we must decide on who gets 
what. We must balance the needs of those 
who need money to continue operating and 
those who need the money to construct a 
system. Obviously, we must have both, and 
we must assure that both are properly 
funded. 

And, to me—and permit me a provincial 
view—the bill that comes before the House 
of Representatives must encourage the de- 
velopment of new systems; it must be geared 
toward helping those cities, which do not 
have viable, effective transit networks, to 
construct those networks. 


WE NEED A TRANSIT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Both politically and philosophically, that 
bill must be a Transit Development bill, 
rather than a Transit Bailout bill. 

I'm certainly not saying that the 6 cities 
which presently have rail networks should be 
neglected; far from it—since 1964, when 
UMTA was created, they have received over 
70 percent of the grants because they had 
systems—and were working to upgrade and 
improve those systems. 

And our future transit policy should con- 
tinue to properly fund those going concerns, 
those systems which have a proven record of 
performance. 

But, we must, also allow other cities to 
construct transit systems where they can be 
justified and where the people have made 
commitments of local funding. 

PARTNERSHIPS AND CO-OPERATION 

Certainly, this is the key: partnership and 
cooperation among the cities in seeking 
proper funding for both construction and 
operation. While operating funds are des- 
perately needed in the established systems, 
construction grants are equally needed in the 
other large metropolitan areas. And, those of 
us from Los Angeles should recognize the 
New York situation—just as New York must 
recognize our problems, 

We must work together to insure that both 
are properly funded. The officials and oper- 
ators in Boston, Chicago, New York and 
Cleveland must work with the transit oper- 
ators and public officials of Los Angeles, Den- 
ver, Miami, and Detroit to insure that both— 
and all—are accorded equity in the alloca- 
tion of Federal dollars, 

We need each other, and we must work 
for our own benefit as well as for each oth- 
er’s benefit. Otherwise, we may get bogged 
down and fail to get a law—a law desper- 
ately needed in mass transit financing. 

I firmly believe that the transit policy 
which we are currently considering must 
recognize that sustaining a system and cre- 
ating a system are equally important, and 
should be equally funded. 

The future of our cities depends on the 
imagination and the creativity of the tran- 
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sit manufacturers, the efficiency and the 
service of the operators, and the funding 
and allocation of dollars by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

I am confident that—with your help and 
support—all of us can solve our transit prob- 
lems and thereby help curb our appetite for 
energy, and reduce pollution. 

These are our goals, and this is my com- 
mitment. 


EDITORIAL ON SEA POWER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
editorial entitled, “Superior Sea Power 
Essential” appeared in the July 25 issue 
of the Aiken Standard newspaper, Aiken, 
S.C. In this article Editor Samuel A. 
Cothran has correctly assessed the dan- 
gers inherent in a decline in U.S. Naval 
strength. He has noted the Soviet chal- 
lenge to the role of the U.S. Navy and 
urges our Nation to meet this develop- 
ment. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent this editorial be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPERIOR SEA POWER ESSENTIAL 


The U.S. missile cruiser Chicago and two 
destroyers recently cleared the Malacca Strait 
for a show-the-flag cruise in the Indian 
Ocean. They were accompanied by an oiler 
because the U.S. Navy has no fuel stations 
in that part of the world. This tiny task 
force, sailing through an ocean where the 
Soviet navy at any time is deploying a dozen 
or more ships, could well symbolize the thin- 
ly stretched resources of the U.S. Navy. 

So it is that Adm. R. Zumwalt Jr., stepping 
down as chief of naval operations at the end 
of last month, declared that the United States 
has surrendered its once-undisputed suprem- 
acy at sea to the Soviet Union. “The conse- 
quences of conceding the world ocean to 
others are simply too serious to be allowed to 
continue,” he said. “Our countrymen have 
never before turned away from their re- 
sponsibilities, nor do I expect them to do 
so now,” 

Adm, Zumwalt’s countrymen on the whole 
are probably as alarmed as he is about the 
growing imbalance between our naval 
strength and that of the Russians, but their 
voice is not being heard by the architects of 
defense budgets. The spirit of detente and 
wishful thinking has lcd many members of 
Congress to dismiss as irrelevant the indis- 
` putable evidence that the Soviet Union has 
decided to challenge the role which the U.S. 
Navy has filled since World War II as the 
guarantor of freedom of the seas. 

We have taken comfort in the fact that our 
attack carriers and their jet squadrons rep- 
resent mobility and firepower that the So- 
viet navy cannot match. We have been told 
that the 911 naval vessels built by the Rus- 
sians in the last decade—while our own 
Navy shipbuilding program produced only 
168—including mostly minor combatants. 
However, Navy Secretary J. William Midden- 
dorf recently pointed out that these “minor” 
vessels include patrol craft equipped with 
missiles that can sink ships many times their 
size. In fact, the Russians now can deploy 
twice as many anti-ship missile launchers as 
there are ships In the U.S. Navy. 

The Soviet shipbuilding program which 
became visible in the 1960s has produced a 
naval force in the 1970s which eliminates any 
guesswork about Kremlin intentions. Sea 
power clearly is a basic element of Soviet for- 
eign policy. The size and capability of the 
U.S. Navy will be of paramount importance 
in what could develop as a contest for control 
of the seas. 
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Adm. Zumwalt has warned that the So- 
viet navy already has the capability to deter 
or even thwart U.S. movements in some sea 
areas. Its power is still growing, as our own 
Navy faces manpower reductions curtailed 
operating schedules and inadequately fund- 
ed programs for new ships and weapons. The 
Cruiser Chicago will indeed be showing the 
U.S. flag this summer in the Indian Ocean, 
but the country that flag represents is doing 
an inadequate job of backing it up. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
centuries the foreign policies of the na- 
tions of the world have been character- 
ized by a narrow Machievellian amoral- 
ism. Self-interest has been pursued in- 
cessently, with only a few scattered at- 
tempts toward higher ethical standards 
in world relations. This strict adherance 
to national interests—at all moral 
costs—has been responsible for much of 
the conflict and destruction that has 
stained the history of mankind. 

This amoralism reached its gruesome 
peak in World War II, when the Nazis 
attempted to “purify” their own popula- 
tion and thrust their dominance across 
Europe. Millions of helpless civilians 
were packed into gas chambers and 
ovens, and hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers died to halt the slaughter. We 
paid a very high price to reassert the 
right of every man to his existence. 

The International Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide, a product of world-wide 
revulsion against the Nazi horrors, is a 
landmark attempt to develop an ethical 
basis for relations between nations re- 
garding their respect for the funda- 
mental rights of all men. U.S. ratifica- 
tion of the convention, as Arthur J. 
Goldberg told a Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions subcommittee in 1971, “can make a 
practical contribution to the long and 
difficult process of buliding a structure 
of international law based on principles 
of human dignity.” For too many years 
we have neglected to make this contri- 
bution; the genocide convention de- 
mands prompt reconsideration and rati- 
fication. 


NO-KNOCK REPEAL 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on July 11, 
1974, the Senate adopted by a 64 to 31 
vote an amendment to the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration Authorization Act 
which would repeal the Federal and Dis- 
trict of Columbia no-knock statutes. This 
amendment received wide bipartisan 
support and its advocates ranged all 
across the ideological spectrum. 

The action taken by the Senate has 
prompted some members of the House of 
Representatives to move in a similar di- 
rection. The House version of the Drug 
Enforcement Administration Authoriza- 
tion Act, H.R. 14213, has been amended 
in the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to repeal the Fed- 
eral no-knock statute. 

But the House bill, as amended, does 
not contain a repeal of the District of 
Columbia no-knock statute, which in 
many ways is more dangerous than the 
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Federal law. No-knock entries by District 
of Columbia police officers need not be 
supported by a special no-knock search 
warrant as under the Federal law. Fur- 
thermore, the District of Columbia no- 
knock provisions apply to all searches by 
District of Columbia law enforcement 
Officials and are not limited, as in the 
Federal statute, to violations of narcotics 
laws, the penalty for which is more than 
1 year. 

Mr. President, I commend my col- 
leagues in the House for their prompt 
action in adding language to H.R. 14213 
repealing the Federal no-knock law. At 
the same time I urge them to further 
amend this bill so as to repeal the Dis- 
trict of Columbia statute. The announc- 
ed, regretful but imminent, resignation 
of Police Commissioner Wilson makes 
this matter all the more urgent. He has 
wisely, on the basis of his own judgment, 
not seen fit to use this authority for 
several years. 

Senators Ervin and Netson have 
placed a number of editorials comment- 
ing favorably on the Senate’s action in 
repealing the no-knock statutes in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, In order to com- 
plete the record, I now ask unanimous 
consent that certain other editorials on 
this question be printed at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Worcester, Mass. Telegram] 
KNOCKING Out No-Knock 

In 1970, Congress granted “no-knock” au- 
thority to District of Columbia policemen, 
allowing them to enter dwellings, with a 
special warrant, without knocking and iden- 
tifying themselves. Later that year, as part 
of the Drug Abuse Prevention Act, the same 
right was extended to federal narcotics 
agents across the country. 

The legislation was intended to give addi- 
tional impetus to law enforcement in an era 
of sky-rocketing crime. It brought the ele- 
ment of surprise into the arrest process by 


giving suspects no chance to escape or de- 
stroy evidence. 

At the time the proposal was debated, its 
opponents argued that Americans should be 
secure in their home and that no-knock 
would open the door to abuses, An amend- 
ment by Sen, Sam Ervin to delete the provi- 
sion from the anti-drug act was defeated by 
the Senate. 

Four years have passed since, and the im- 
pact of no-knock has proven questionable 
at best. While some police authorities argue 
that the surprise entry helped arrest and 
conviction, the police chief of the District 
of Columbia said his department could live 
without no-knock. And the lawyer for the 
district police stated that no-knock investi- 
gation increases the possibilities of injury 
both for law enforcement officers and occu- 
pants of homes entered. 

Moreover, several unfortunate incidents 
have occurred where teams of narcotics 
agents descended upon private homes by 
mistake, ransacked apartments and mis- 
treated innocent people. The Gigotto case in 
Collinsville, Ill. was one outstanding ex- 
ample. 

Because the risk to individual rights seems 
to outweight the potential benefit law en- 
forcement may gain from no-knock, the Sen- 
ate reversed itself on the issue the other day, 
voting 63 to 31 to end it. If we still accept 
that old American idiom that “a man’s home 
is his castle,” the House should do likewise. 
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{From the Chicago Daily News, July 13, 1974] 
Time To Knock Out “No-Knock” 


The U.S. Senate has voted 64 to 31 to re- 
peal the “no-knock” provision of the federal 
drug laws. This was a statesmanlike step to 
right an old wrong, and we urge the House to 
follow suit. 

To an otherwise important and construc- 
tive measure aimed at coping with the na- 
tions drug-control problem, Congress in 1970 
appended a section that raised an ominous 
threat to a constitutional liberty. It provided 
that federal agents could break into a build- 
ing on a narcotics raid without warning if 
they believed a knock on the door might re- 
sult in destruction of the narcotics or injury 
to the raiders. 

The peril was spotted at the time by many 
skeptical congressmen—as it had been 
spotted by the founding fathers in their con- 
cern over “unreasonable search and seizure.” 
Sen. Sam Ervin said that the no-knock per- 
mission would “make it possible for law en- 
forcement officers to break into a home like 
burglars.” 

And as Illinois Sen. Charles Percy re- 
marked, that is how it turned out. Percy 
cited the break-in last year by agents in Col- 
linsville, who ransacked two homes only to 
discover later that they had the wrong ad- 
dresses and had terrorized innocent families. 

Even the requirement that such a knock- 
less raid must be made on the authority of a 
court warrant has failed to prevent numerous 
Gestapo-like incidents of the Collinsville 
type. Meanwhile, the nation has had Water- 
gate, with its own demonstrations of the al- 
ways latent instinct toward police state tac- 
tics. 

It is gratifying that more than two-thirds 
of the senators present for the roll call saw 
the logic of repealing the no-knock privilege. 
We hope the House will be equally emphatic 
in removing this threat to the sanctity and 
privacy of the home. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, 
July 17, 1974] 
REPEAL No-Knock 

By a gratifying and compelling vote of 64 
to 31, the Senate last week approved a meas- 
ure to repeal the “no-knock” provision of the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse and Prevention 
Act of 1970. Given the demonstrated and po- 
tential abuses of no-knock, the need for 
similar action in the House is clear. 

The 1970 law permits federal drug agents to 
break into a home without warning if they 
believe a knock on the door might result in 
a destruction of evidence or injury to raiders. 
The law has been repeatedly abused, most 
spectacularly perhaps in the 1973 raid in 
Downstate Collinsville, where officers broke 
into the homes of two innocent families in 
& search for drugs. 

The constitutionality of no-knock has been 
challenged by at least three former Supreme 
Court justices, and its effectiveness has been 
questioned by several law-enforcement offl- 
cials, including State’s Atty. Bernard Carey. 
Police officials in the District of Columbia, 
who have not used no-kKnock since 1971. have 
pointed out the danger to policemen of sud- 
den, unannounced raids. 

People like Sen. Charles H. Percy (R-Il.), 
who originally supported no-knock, have now 
perceived its faults. We trust the House will 
perceive them, also. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION—AGENCY 
FOR CONSUMER ADVOCACY 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Rrecorp an exchange of correspon- 
dence between me and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with reference to 
S. 707 setting forth the views of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture and citing the 
hundreds of proceedings of the Depart- 
ment in 1972 which were subject to court 
review. r 

There being no objection, the corres- 
pondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

January 14, 1974 
Hon. EARL BUTZ, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
tington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I serve on a subcom- 
mittee of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee which is considering bills to create 
an independent Consumer Protection Agency, 
and am a sponsor of one of these bills. Most 
observers are of the opinion that such & 
bill will come up for a vote in both Cham- 
bers of Congress early this year. 

The principal purpose of a CPA would be 
to advocate the interests of consumers before 
other administrative agencies, including the 
Department of Agriculture, and before the 
courts. 

In letters to Senator Ribicoff, dated July 20, 
1973, Mr. J. Phil Campbell, the Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, indicated his view that, 
as I understand it, the CPA would be re- 
dundant insofar as consumer interests in 
areas under USDA authority are concerned. 

I have been concerned about the effect a 
CPA, as proposed in the more far-reaching 
proposals such as S. 707, would have on the 
ability of the existing administrative agen- 
cies to carry out their statutory duties. I have 
been particularly concerned over provisions 
such as those in 8. 707 to grant the nonreg- 
ulatory CPA the right to challenge in court 
the final decisions of regulatory agencies— 
including their decisions not to act when the 
CPA requests them to do so. My bill, S. 1160, 
prohibits the CPA from attempting to “un- 
finalize” such final decisions in the courts. 

My attention has now been called to the 
enclosed letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury concerning the adverse effect such 
CPA appeal powers would have on the Treas- 
ury Department's programs. It seems to me 
such concerns are even more applicable to the 
more extensive programs of your Department. 

I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if you would 
share your views with me on what effect, if 
any, a CPA with such court appeal rights 
as contained in S. 707 would have on the 
ability of the USDA to carry out the various 
programs for which your Department has 
responsibility, and which, if any, USDA re- 
sponsibilities should be exempted from such 
a power. 

Would you please supply me with your 
views at your earliest convenience, as I ex- 
pect this matter to come before the subcom- 
mittee and committee soon after the recon- 
yening of the Congress next week. A copy of 
S. 707 and S. 1160 are also enclosed for your 
review. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES B. ALLEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1974. 
Hon, JAMES B. ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLEN: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 14, 1974, requesting 
our views on certain aspects of S. 707, a bill 
to establish independent Consumer Protec- 
tion Agency to protect and serve the inter- 
ests of consumers, and for other purposes, 
Specifically, you asked for our comments re- 
garding the effect on this Department's abil- 
ity to carry out its programs of granting the 
proposed Consumer Protection Agency (CPA) 
if one is created, a right to seek court review 
of our final decisions. 

Section 8 of S. 707, as reported by both the 
Senate Committee on Commerce and the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, would grant the Administrator of the 
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CPA the right to appear in Federal courts to 
secure judicial review of, or to intervene as 
of right or otherwise participate in civil 
proceedings involving the review or enforce- 
ment of, a Federal agency action which he 
determines substantially affects the interests 
of consumers, wherever he intervened or par- 
ticipated in the administrative activity out 
of which the court proceeding has arisen. 
Where he did not so intervene or participate 
in the agency activity, the Administrator 
could still initiate or participate in judicial 
proceedings involving review of such activity 
unless the court determines that his partici- 
pation would adversely affect the interests of 
justice. Also, where the Administrator did 
not intervene or participate at the agency 
level, he would be required to file a petition 
with the agency for rehearing or reconsider- 
ation before seeking judicial review. 

At this time it is difficult to predict what 
effect establishment of a CPA with authority 
(as described aboye) to appeal our final deci- 
sions will have on our ability to carry out 
our programs. Of course, a great deal depends 
on the extent to which the Administrator of 
the CPA determines that our decisions and 
actions substantially affect consumer inter- 
ests, intervenes in such actions, and appeals 
determinations with which he disagrees. In 
view of the number and scope of our activi- 
ties, it is fair to say that the impact of a 
CPA could be substantial. Obviously, when- 
ever the number of persons who may appeal 
our final decisions is expanded, there could 
be an increase in the number of appeals with 
& concomitant increase in the time before 
implementation of those decisions. There is a 
delay inherent in any appeal of an agency 
decision, including appeals which might be 
sought by the CPA, That delay could be in- 
creased if the CPA did not intervene or par- 
ticipate at the agency level, since S. 707 re- 
quires that the CPA seek agency reconsidera- 
tion in such Instances before taking an ap- 
peal, 

Many of the actions taken by this Depart- 
ment, must, of necessity, be implemented 
within a short period of time and many are 
of an emergency nature. Under our market- 
ing agreements and orders relating to milk 
and fruits and vegetables frequent changes 
in the rules and regulations must be made 
to accommodate changes in the marketing 
situation. Emergency action is often neces- 
sary under our plant and animal quarantine 
laws to prevent the spread of a dangerous 
plant or animal disease. Two examples are 
the outbreaks of Venezuelan equine en- 
cephalomyelitis (VEE) and exotic New- 
castle disease, both of which necessitated 
quarantines of certain areas of the country 
under emergency conditions. Under our meat 
and poultry products inspection programs, 
detention and condemnation of products 
which are unfit for human consumption or 
otherwise adulterated are necessary to pro- 
tect consumers of meat and poultry products. 

Many final agency actions taken by this 
Department can be appealed to a court or 
subjected to judicial review by one means 
or another. Because of the scope of the ac- 
tivities of a Department this size, such ac- 
tions would run into the thousands each 
year. For example, the Forest Service, which 
is just one of many agencies of the Depart- 
ment, relies heavily on professionals in the 
field to administer the National Forest Sys- 
tem. The Rangers and Forest Supervisors 
make thousands of land use decisions and 
rulings each year, ranging from granting 
permits to occupy and use National Forest 
lands to awards of timber sales and road con- 
struction contracts. Any such action can be 
considered a final agency action, and could 
thus be subject to judicial review. Our ex- 
perience in the past has shown that a wide 
range of agency decisions has been subjected 
to judicial review. 

To give you some idea of the final actions 
of this Department which could be appealed 
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to the courts for review, we have listed in the 
enclosure hereto those final agency actions 
in calendar year 1972 which were taken in 
formalized proceedings or which were sub- 
ject to court review by specific statutory 
provision or both. This listing is not meant 
to be exhaustive since it does not include 
some actions taken in informal proceedings 
or activities or the many final rulemaking 
actions of this Department, most of which 
would be subject to judicial review. 

The Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget has written to Senator Sam 
Ervin, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, requesting two 
strengthening amendments to the judicial 
review provisions of S. 707. One would re- 
quire that in those instances where the Ad- 
ministrator of the CPA did not intervene or 
participate in the Federal agency proceeding 
or activity, the Administrator would have 
an affirmative duty to show that permitting 
him to obtain judicial review would further 
the interests of justice. The other would 
provide that, when the CPA petitions a Fed- 
eral agency for rehearing, the Federal agency 
would be given “a reasonable time” to re- 
spond instead of the 60-day limit provided 
in the bill. We urge your support of these 
amendments. 

Sincerely, 
J. PHIL CAMPBELL, 
Under Secretary. 
Enclosures. 


ENCLOSURE 


Final actions of the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1972 which were taken in formal- 
ized proceedings or which were subject to 
court review by specific statutory provision 
or both: 

1. Sixty-five (65) marketing quota review 
determinations under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1361-1368), as follows: 1 with regard to rice, 
10 peanuts, and 54 tobacco. 

2. Fourteen (14) decisions by the Judicial 
Officer on petitions of handlers alleging 
illegality of provisions or obligations of Fed- 
eral milk marketing orders pursuant to sec- 
tion 8c(15)(A) of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 6080 (15) (A)). 

3. 119 cease-and-desist orders under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 181 et seq.). 

4. Thirty (30) reparation orders under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 

5. Twenty-three (23) orders in disciplinary 
proceedings under the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
499a et seq.) . 

6. 313 reparation orders under the Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act. 

7. Thirteen (13) orders in disciplinary pro- 
ceedings under the Commodity Exchange 
Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1 et seq.). 

8. Fifteen (15) decisions of the USDA 
Board of Contract Appeals with regard to 
disputes under contracts relating to boiler, 
road, fire tower and dam construction, tree 
planting, purchase of equipment, river 
drainage, and Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion price support purchases. 

9. Twenty (20) decisions of the USDA 
Board of Forest Appeals and the Secretary 
of Agriculture pursuant to Appeal Regula- 
tions concerning Forest Service contracts or 
activities. 

10. 267 denials of claims for indemnity 
under the Federal Crop Insurance Act (7 
U.S.C. 1501 et seq.). 

11. Five (5) denials of requests for infor- 
mation under the Freedom of Information 
Act. 

12. One (1) revocation of a license to in- 
spect grain under the United States Grain 
Standards Act (7 U.S.C. 71 et seq.). 

18. Four (4) denials of inspection service 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1621 et seq.). 
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14. Ten (10) final actions in proceedings 
for suspension or revocation of accreditation 
of veterinarians under various Animal Quar- 
antine laws and regulations and rules of 
practice (9 CFR Parts 161 and 162). 

15, 444 disqualifications of retail stores 
under the Food Stamp Act of 1964, as amend- 
ed (7 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.). 


CONTINUED SOVIET OCCUPATION 
OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Au- 
gust 21 of this year will mark the sixth 
anniversary of the notorious Soviet in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. The free world 
has come to remember this date as the 
“Soviet Day of Shame.” It was on August 
21, 1968, that a vast array of Soviet-led 
armies invaded and occupied the small 
homeland of freedom-loving Czechs and 
Slovaks. 

It is appropriate at this time to point 
out that these armies still occupy Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Soviets are continuing 
with their imposition of a repressive, dic- 
tatorial regime on the people of this land. 

On August 19, 1970, Senate Resolution 
450 was introduced to emphasize con- 
gressional condemnation of the con- 
tinued occupation of Czechoslovakia by 
the armies of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. This resolution stated explicitly 
that— 

The continued occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia by the Soviet Union is another crime 
against the rights of the free people of a 
small country to determine their own destiny 
and aspirations. 


Today this situation still exists. Free- 


doms of opinion, expression, religion, and 


assembly, revived during the Prague 
Spring of 1968, were abolished following 
the Soviet-led invasion of August 1968. 
Arbitrary arrests and detentions are 
practiced throughout Czechoslovakia, 
and some of those arrested have been 
handed over to the Soviet NKVD and 
exiled to Siberia. 

Mr. President, it is incumbent upon 
every citizen of our own great land to 
remember this state of affairs in Czecho- 
slovakia and to recognize the significance 
of August 21. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of a recent statement 
of the Czechoslovak National Council of 
America be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

FREEDOM Is INDIVISIBLE 

On this sad occasion of the sixth anniver- 
sary of the brutal Soviet-led invasion and 
occupation of peaceful and freedom-loving 
Czechoslovakia, we American citizens of 
Czech, Slovak and Subcarpatho-Ruthenian 
descent, again remind the entire world of 
this Soviet violation of key principles of 
international law incorporated into the Char- 
ter of the United Nations: 

The brutal Soviet aggression and occupa- 
tion: 

(1) violated the sovereignty of a member 
state of the United Nations (Article 2, Sec- 
tion 1); 

(2) was carried out in violation of Article 
2, Section 4, which prohibits the use of mili- 
tary force in the relations between individual 
members of the United Nations; 

(3) violated the principle of self-deter- 
mination of people (Article 1, Section 2); 

(4) was in conflict with Article 2, Section 7, 
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which prohibits outside intervention in mat- 
ters essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of ny state; 

(5) was in conflict with a number of res- 
Olutions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, particularly with Resolu- 
tion 2131 (XXI) adopted at the meeting of 
December 21, 1965, upon the Soviet Union's 
own motion, prohibiting any intervention in 
the domestic affairs of any state and guaran- 
teeing its independence and sovereignty. 

The continued Soviet occupation of Czech- 
oslovakia is another crime against the right 
of a small country to determine its own 
destiny and aspirations. The invasion was an 
intervention by the forces of reactionary 
communism to prevent the Czechs and 
Slovaks from establishing their own social 
order that did not endanger anyone and 
sought to contribute to the building of 
bridges across the discords of a divided world 
and to lend aid to a better understanding 
and cooperation among all nations on the 
basis of true progress and humanity. 

The people of Czechoslovakia have not re- 
Signed themselves to these aggressive plans 
of Moscow. The day of August 21, is being 
commemorated in Czechoslovakia as a Day 
of Soviet Shame in a mighty and disciplined 
resistance against Soviet pressure. We are 
joining our friends in Czechoslovakia in ask- 
ing the entire civilized world to support 
the people of Czechoslovakia in their effort 
to achieve “the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Czechoslovakia.” 

August 21, 1974 

CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL CoUNCIL 
OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE MILLION DOLLAR PAYOFF— 
LIBELOUS BOOK BY DOUGLAS 
CADDY 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the re- 
cent publication of “The Million Dollar 
Payoff,” by Douglas Caddy has aroused 
my deep concern. 

In the preface to his book Mr. Caddy 
stated that— 

Justice demands that corrective action also 
be taken to curtail illegal contributions giv- 
en the Democratic Party from tax-exempt 
union treasuries, whose revenues are derived 
from the union dues of its members. 


This statement is libelous and I am 
sure that Mr. Caddy knows that it is li- 
belous. It is an outrageous accusation, 
made with no basis in fact. Mr. Caddy 
knows, as Members of this body know, 
that money used by the political action 
organizations of labor unions is money 
collected from individuals on a voluntary 
basis, is a result of perfectly normal and 
legal fundraising efforts, and is money 
kept in separate and clearly identified 
records. It is never money taken from 
union dues, as Mr. Caddy states. 

Mr. President, we have all seen, in our 
lifetimes, the danger of allowing “the big 
lie” to be repeated and repeated until it 
becomes accepted as truth. I refuse to 
let that happen in this case, and I hope 
I have the support of every Member of 
this body. 

Working men and women have the leg- 
al right, as do all Americans, to vol- 
untarily contribute to political organiza- 
tions and political campaigns. In many 
cases workers have chosen to make their 
contributions through an organization 
operating as an arm of their unions, and 
have used that political arm to support 
candidates who have a record of work- 
ing for legislation to solve the working 
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person’s problems or to support programs 
to benefit all Americans. 

Mr. Caddy, in his libelous book, has at- 
tempted to tar such innocent men and 
women with the ugly brush of illegal and 
unethical action. He implies that the 
illegal contributions of corporations— 
contributions taken from profits and 
given in a hidden and clandestine way— 
are similiar to the contributions of 
working people given in an open and 
recorded way. 

Illegal contributions, from whatever 
source, are never to be condoned. The 
key to understanding the difference is 
that those whose money is used in an 
illegal contribution from corporate funds 
do not know their money has been given 
away. Those who voluntarily give their 
money openly to help in a political orga- 
nization—whether it is through a labor 
union or a professional association like 
AMA—do know where their money is 
going. 

Mr. Caddy’s book is using the big-lie 
technique to attack the right of working- 
men and women to participate freely 
and openly in the American political 
system. I am shocked and dismayed that 
this kind of book has ever been put into 

rint. 

: In this year of aroused public interest 
in the propriety of all political funding 
and campaign contributions, this scurri- 
lous book attempts to mislead readers in 
a manner which must bring shame even 
to Mr. Caddy. He is a lawyer who should 
know the dangers of making false ac- 
cusations and should understand the 
divisive and ugly results of confusing 
legal and voluntary political gifts with 
illegal and involuntary political payoffs. 

Any threat to truth becomes a threat 
to the body politic. This book is such a 
threat, and I do not hesitate to denounce 
it. 

The New Mexican, published in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., has recently published a re- 
sponse to Mr. Caddy’s cruel attack, in 
a guest column written by Mary Sue 
Buchly, New Mexico State AFL-CIO 
COPE director. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Buchly’s article be pub- 
lished in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. I strongly urge my colleagues to 
read this statement and to take this 
opportunity to be alerted to the danger 
of placing any credence in Mr. Caddy’s 
effort. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Santa Fe New Mexican] 
OFFICIAL OF AFL-CIO DEFENDS POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

(A response to a charge that the AFL- 
CIO's COPE (Committee on Political Educa- 
tion) flagrantly violates the law is presented 
in this guest column for vacationing Fred 
Buckles by Mary Sue Buchly, New Mexico 
State AFL-CIO COPE director.) 

(By Mary Sue Buchly) 

ALBUQUERQUE.—Political contributions and 
their effects have been high priority among 
the general public and media for two years. 

A recent publication authorized by Doug- 
las Caddy, who also doubled in brass as de- 
fense counsel for the Watergate Seven, has 
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made broad statements relative to political 
contribtuions by COPE. 

There is basically no argument with Cad- 
dy's arithmetic; however, a serious error 
emerges in his book, “The Million Dollar 
Payoff.” 

Caddy erroneously states COPE “flagrantly 
violates the law.” He says union members’ 
dues are used to further and advance the 
AFL-CIO position in the political arena. 

All funds used by COPE, which are used 
for political contributions, are voluntary and 
furthermore are never withheld from wages 
in any form. 

All COPE’s funds can be legally identi- 
fied. COPE’s source is always from fund- 
raising programs and voluntary contribu- 
tions on a local, state and national level 
contributed by working people. 

The reader should evaluate and make a 
comparison of COPE contributions versus 
corporate industrial contributions. It is a 
matter of public record that the milk indus- 
tries' contributions to President Nixon 
caused an increase in the cost of milk and 
dairy products to every citizen with the only 
consideration being greater unfair profits for 
a chosen few. 

The petroleum industry, whose multi-mil- 
lion dollar political war chest was used in 
behalf of President Nixon, produced a ques- 
tionable gasoline shortage but unquestion- 
ably high increase in corporate profits at 
the expense of every car owner for the bene- 
fit of a “few corporate heads.” 

The American Medical Association for dec- 
ades has totaled multi-million dollar politi- 
cal contributions to kill legislation that 
would improve the general public’s health 
care. 

They opposed Medicare for 20 years and 
today are opposing a fair and equitable 
health plan that would benefit the entire 
American population to maintain high 
profits. 

The list is long of vested interests who 
have used the political contribution route 
to create anti-public consumer legislation 
and to kill any legislative efforts that would 
protect and improve the American’s lot in 
life. 

COPE, through its voluntary contributions 
from 16 million American wage earners and 
consumers, is one of the few national organi- 
zations structured to support people-oriented 
laws. 

COPE does not limit itself in supporting 
“labor laws nationally or statewide.” We have 
an honorable record in supporting such leg- 
islation as minimum wage which is a fair 
day’s pay for a fair day of work for all 
Americans. 

Labor has supported job safety to protect 
workers so that unnecessary permanent in- 
jury would not put them on the disabled 
welfare rolls. A good and comprehensive 
health care plan that could bring decent and 
basic health care to the public is always 
adamantly supported in Congress by the 
AFL-CIO, This labor concern is not restric- 
tive but general. 

Labor champions workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation that will assist a family wage 
earner when he is injured on the job which 
allows his family to maintain some semblance 
of a decent living during his recuperative 
period. 

The political contributions by selfish, 
vested interests come from profits created by 
the public and used directly against their 
best interests. COPE funds are not derived 
from corporate profits. They are derived from 
the working man who cares about his fellow 
American. 

Therefore, it can be easily identified that 
big business funds which are used for po- 
litical contributions are surplus-profits that 
are paid for by the average citizen. Their 
own money is used to create legislation that 
is negative to the public's best interest. 
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It is not to say that labor does not believe 
in profit motivation, It is not to say that 
labor is opposed to the free enterprise system. 

But we feel it should be universally objec- 
tionable to use excess profits to the detri- 
ment of the general public in the form of 
public contributions that will foster price 
gouging and enabling legislation that will 
minimize public services which could be 
beneficial for all, 


ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS FOR 
AID TO INDOCHINA 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, on 
July 24, 1974, Mr. Fred Branfman, co- 
director of the Indochina Resource 
Center, testified before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee concerning 
the fiscal year 1975 administration pro- 
posals for aid to Indochina. His state- 
ment contains a wealth of penetrating 
insights and revealing statistical data 
about our continuing involvement in 
Indochina, including the covert ways in 
which our aid still serves to fuel the 
unended war there. Because of the rele- 
vance of this material to the Congress 
consideration of the administration’s 
fiscal year 1975 request for aid to Indo- 
china, I ask unarimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF FREDRIC R. BRANFMAN, Co- 
DIRECTOR, THE INDOCHINA RESOURCE CENTER 


BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENTIAL COVERT WAR AND U.S. AID TO 
INDOCHINA, JULY 24, 1974 


An update and introduction to the Indo- 
china Resource Center/Narmic analyses of 
the FY 1975 administration aid proposals 
for Indochina. 

Fredric Branfman is co-director of the 
Indochina Resource Center, located at 1322 
18th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Its 
telephone number is (202) 785-3111, 

The Indochina Resource Center is a 
church-sponsored private research group 
which regularly monitors dozens of official 
documents, newspapers and magazines, and 
receives personal correspondence from indi- 
viduals on the scene in Indochina. 

Mr. Branfman’s testimony is based on this 
ongoing research, as well as 4% years ex- 
perience in Indochina over the past 7 years. 
His most recent visit was a post-ceasefire 
trip to South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Thailand from April through August, 1973. 
He also visited North Vietnam in November, 
1972, and spent four years based in Laos as 
an educational adviser and writer from 
1967-1971, 

Mr. Branfman has written widely on Indo- 
china. Voices From the Plain of Jars, pub- 
lished by Harper and Row, is a moving 
description of American bombing in Laos; 
“The Presidential War in Laos: 1964-1970”, in 
Laos: War and Revolution, a Harper and 
Row publication, describes U.S. involvement 
in Laos during that period; his articles have 
also appeared in Harper’s, the New York 
Times, Washington Post, Washington 
Monthly, Newsday, the Progressive, Ram- 
parts, and dozens of other newspapers and 
magazines around the country. He has also 
frequently given testimony to Congressional 
committees, including the U.S. Senate Ref- 
ugee and Government Operations Subcom- 
mittees, and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, 
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Presidential covert war and U.S. aid to 
Indochina 
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INTRODUCTION: A SOLUTION TO OUR INDOCHINA 

INVOLVEMENT EXISTS 


The pages which follow document our 
belief that present Administration policy 
in Indochina is leading to major new mili- 
tary confrontations there. We demonstrate 
that present U.S. policy is bringing untold 
misery to the people of Vietnam, unaccept- 
able costs to the people of this country, and 
cannot lead to peace. 

Before turning to this analysis of present 
policy, however, we wish to stress that there 
is an alternative that would be acceptable to 
most Americans: observation of the Paris 
Agreement. 

It is often said that the Paris Agreement 
is a mere scrap of paper, since both sides 
are violating it. 

To call it a mere scrap of paper, however, 
is to deny that our involvement in Indo- 
china can ever be ended. The great impor- 
tance of the Paris Agreement is that it does 
provide an honorable way, indeed the only 
way, that the war in Indochina can be ended. 

For 10 long years the US fought in Viet- 
nam with no real public hope that the war 
would stop. The battles went on and on, with 
no political solution in sight. 

Now finally, after a million deaths, there 
is finally a political solution to a war which 
cannot be won on the battlefield, a formal 
peace agreement signed by all parties directly 
concerned. 

This Agreement, moreover, offers a way 
that we can end our involvement without it 
being said that we reneged on our “commit- 
ments”, were defeated, or “bugged out”, It 
provides for a relatively orderly political 
process by which the Vietnamese people 
will be free to choose their own leaders, 
free of outside political interference. It is 
clear, moreover, that such a political process 
will see the emergence for the foreseeable 
future of some kind of coalition mechanism 
that will prevent any side from claiming 
absolute victory or defeat. 

To downgrade the importance of the Paris 
Agreement, this political solution, is to say 
that there can be no political solution to 
the fighting. It is to accept the notion that 
the war will continue indefinitely. To mini- 
mize the Paris Agreement in any way, there- 
fore, is in effect to encourage war. 

To stress the importance of the Paris 
Agreement, however, is to be for peace. By 
insisting that both sides adhere to it, by 
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ensuring that our side is doing everything 
possible to at least test the other side’s 
offer to negotiate, is not only desirable. It is 
absolutely necessary if our Indochina in- 
volvement is ever to end. 

Such a policy, as we can see in Laos so far, 
can work. There is no reason why there 
cannot be a Laos-like solution to the 
Indochina war, if Congress ensures that our 
aid is not being used in a way that blocks 
implementation of the Paris Agreement. 

The Paris Agreement is, quite simply, a 
realistic hope for peace in Vietnam—the 
only one that now exists. And it is a hope 
for peace which can be realized, if we 
want it to. 


I. COVERT WAR: A CHALLENGE TO CONGRESS FOR 
THE 1970'S 


One of the dominant, if least understood 
facts of this latter half of the 20th century 
is that we have entered an era characterized 
by a new form of war-making, a phenomenon 
we shall call Presidential covert war. 

By this we mean that the Executive offi- 
cials of today’s superpowers have opted away 
from conventional or nuclear war and for 
war by proxy—“low-profile” war in which 
they rely on intensive use of technology and 
relatively few American personnel to wage 
clandestine war abroad. 

One of the basic facts of our lives as 
Americans is that our Executive branch to- 
day can and does wage war abroad without 
the knowledge or consent of the American 
people. 

There are many examples of such Presi- 
dential covert war in recent times, from 
U.S. Executive intervention in Ethiopia to 
the Congo to the Philippines to Iran. The 
most dramatic example of such covert war- 
making today, however, is Indochina. 

During the 1960’s, Indochina became the 
symbol of direct U.S. Military involvement 
in the Third World. Responding to a clear 
mandate from the American people, Con- 
gress has moved to end our direct combat 
involvement in Indochina. By doing so, it 
has clearly signaled the end of an era, bring- 
ing hope to most Americans that Congress 
will never allow massive U.S. combat involve- 
ment in another Third World country. 

Today, in the mid-1970’s, however, Indo- 
china has now become the symbol of indi- 
rect, covert U.S. involvement in the Third 
World. Such covert war, we believe, is ob- 
jectionable both for moral and practical 
reasons, and leads to increasing pressures 
for direct U.S. intervention. 

The time when this country could afford 
the luxury of supporting “low-profile” wars 
abroad has clearly passed. Such factors as 
the coming crunch on energy and other key 
resources, the exponential increase in the 
costs of both modern weaponry and a volun- 
teer army, rampant inflation and rising labor 
costs, have reduced American options. 

Last year, for example, we could not both 
wage covert war in Indochina and feed the 
most needy in other parts of the world. The 
Administration wound up sending increased 
“Food For Peace” shipments to fund war in 
Indochina, up from $208.8 to $502.6 million; 
but only $77 million was made available to 
the Sahel, where tens of thousands of human 
beings literally starved to death. 

We would suggest, therefore, that Con- 
gress terminating the Executive's unilateral 
ability to wage covert war is as urgent a 
task for the 70's, as was Co: finally 
coming to grips with U.S. direct combat 
abroad during the 60's. 

Congressional suspension or reduction of 
proposed Administration expenditures in 
Indochina, then, will do far more than simply 
signal an end to our otherwise unending in- 
volvement there: It will also mean that the 
people of the United States will finally be 
freed of the burden of supporting world- 
wide covert war, the people of the Third 
World finally free to pursue their own des- 
tintes. 
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II. CONGRESS IS BEING ASKED TO FUND WAR IN 
INDOCHINA 

Indochina remains the largest war in the 
world today. 

The latest reports, for example, indicate 
that 350,000 soldiers on both sides in Vietnam 
have been killed or wounded since the cease- 
fire. (UPI dispatch, June 11, 1974). This is 
more than ten times the official casualities 
reported during and after the October Mid- 
East War. In addition there were 85,000 
civilians killed and wounded, and 818,000 
new refugees in the first post-ceasefire year, 
according to the U.S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Refugees; and hundreds of thousands 
more have been killed, wounded or made 
homeless in Cambodia since the ceasefire. 

In all, Indochina may well have had more 
war victims created in the last 18 months 
than the rest of the world combined. 

Given this raging war, Administration aid 
requests for Indochina are clearly intended 
to fund war, not produce peace. This fact 
is made clear by the tremendous priority 
the Administration puts on Indochina com- 
pared to other countries, as well as a close 
analysis of its actual requested expenditures. 

The Indochina Resource Center and NAR 
MIC, a project of the American Friends 
Service Committee, have recently submitted 
Administration requests to the first such 
close analysis in the history of the war. Two 
studies we have produced, which we would 
like to submit for the record, emphasize the 
following points: 

(1) The Administration is proposing to 
spend $3.7 billion for Indochina, more than 
for the rest of the world combined (see 
Table 1). This will provide Thieu and Lon 
Nol governments with 90% of their total 
resources, including all of their war material. 

(2) Food For Peace to Indochina in FY 74 
totalled 49% of worldwide shipments, mean- 
ing that 0.8% of the world’s population re- 
ceived nearly half the world’s U.S. supplied 
food (see Table 2). Although some 100,000 
persons are estimated to have starved to 
death in Sahel, for example, Sahel received 
only 15% or % of what Indochina received— 
because Food For Peace was indirectly used 
to finance war last year. 

(3) U.S. aid in Indochina is not leading to 
stability, but only demands for more money. 
In FY 74, for example, the Administration 
began with a request for $827.8 million to 
South Vietnam and Cambodia in economic 
aid (IPR+ plus Food For Peace). By the end 
of FY 74 it had allocated $1.52 billion, an 
increase of 27%. This year it is demanding 
$1.181 billion, an increase of 40% over last 
year’s request (see Tables 3 & 4). 

(4) An admitted 88% of this year’s aid 
proposal is non-humanitarian, non-develop- 
mental in nature: i.e., 88% is for war. In 
reality, moreover, only 2% is truly humani- 
tarian. Requested military aid to the three 
Administration-supported governments is 
also up this year, moreover. In Fiscal Year 
1974, $1.468 billion was allocated; the Ad- 
ministration is now requesting $2.05 billion, 
an increase of 40%. Most significantly, the 
Administration is requesting $852 million 
for “procurement” for South Vietnam, a sum 
more than double the $359 million pro- 
grammed for Fiscal Year 1974. This makes it 
clear that the Administration is vastly in- 
creasing Thieu‘s material, in violation of the 
“one for one” clause of the Paris Agreement 
and a congressional mandate to reduce our 
military spending in Indochina. (See Tables 
4&5). 

(5) The Administration has blatantly vio- 
lated a congressional mandate to reduce aid 
to Indochina in Fiscal Year 1975. Any Con- 
gressional attempts to cut aid in FY 75, 
therefore, must be massive. Last year, “In- 
dochina Postwar Reconstruction" aid was cut 


1IPR—“Indochina Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion”, formerly known as “economic aid”. 
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from a requested $632 million to an alloca- 
tion of $450 million. By unilaterally increas- 
ing Food For Peace shipments from a re- 
quested $208 million to an estimated alloca- 
tion of $502.6 million, however, the Admin- 
istration has not only restored cuts in eco- 
nomic aid, it has exceeded its original FY 
74 request in a blatant violation of congres- 
sional will. (See Table 3). 

Indeed, Food For Peace to Indochina last 
year ($502.6 million) turned out to be more 
than normal economic aid (IPR funds to- 
talling $450 million). In addition, the Execu- 
tive possesses a wide variety of other loop- 
hopes—including the Food and Forage Act, 
huge amounts of War Reserve material built 
up especially for Indochina and over which 
Congress has little control, cellingless “ex- 
cess defense article’ and “purchase of local 
currency” categories and an uncontrolled 
CIA budget? 

(6) The Administration’s proposed aid to 
Indochina can only lead to an escalated war, 
while preventing a political settlement. 

By channeling lavish military aid to the 
GVN and Lon Nol, the Administration is not 
leaving the other side any political incentives 
to negotiate. The U.S. supportec GVN has 
outlawed the PRG for example, thus leav- 
ing it no choice but surrender or pushing 
back militarily in order to force the GVN to 
seek a political settlement. If Administration 
FY 75 aid requests are passed, the only result 
will be an escalating war which is directly 
leading to major new military confronta- 
tions in Indochina. Such confrontations, 
moreover, could see the Administration at- 
tempt to renew American bombing and/or 
send in U.S. ground troops. 

Only Congress can bring about a very real 
potential solution: by reducing or suspend- 
ing aid to Thieu and Lon Nol, Congress 
could make it in the Administration’s in- 
terest to bring about a negotiated settlement 
in South Vietnam and Cambodia, as it has 
done in Laos. 


Til. COVERT WAR: THE ADMINISTRATION 


METHODOLOGY 


The fact that the Administration is re- 
questing such massive funding for war in 
Indochina is not the essence of its covert 
warring in Indochina, however. On the con- 
trary. It is the Administration’s direct in- 
volvement in the internal affairs of Indo- 
china—through control of billions in aid 
and thousands of U.S. personnel—that char- 
acterizes Presidential war. 

This direct U.S. involvement is of neces- 
sity disguised or “covert”. Congress and the 
American people have made it clear they 
no longer wish the U.S. to be involved; such 
direct American involvement is precluded 
by the Paris Agreement; and world opinion 
has turned against further American inter- 
vention, 

As a result, the Administration goes out of 
its way to hide its involvement. All docu- 
ments indicating Presidential branch in- 
volvement are classified. American military 
personnel are disguised as civilians, and are 
instructed to avoid non-U.S. mission contact 
as much as possible. Administration spokes- 
men are instructed to emphatically deny all 
reports of U.S. involvement. Leaks are 
greatly reduced due to the few reporters and 
smaller numbers of American personnel in- 
volved in such a covert war. 

Deliberate attempts are made to deceive 
Congress. 

At its simplest level, this attempt involves 
an Orwellian change in nomenclature. A war 
budget is presented as “Indochina Postwar 


2There are also signs that the Admin- 
istration may try backdoor funding of Thieu 
through the World Bank and Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation (OPIC) guaran- 


tees of private American investment in 
South Vietnam. 
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Reconstruction”; this year's fiscal year 1975 
budget now calls the former “Commodity 
Import Program,” widely known as a short- 
term, war-related, budgetary device to keep 
the GVN alive, “Food and Nutrition” and 
“Industrial Production”; food commodities 
designed to free funds for local war budgets 
are called “Food For Peace”; money designed 
to resettle refugees in unfarmable land to 
expand territorial control of the GVN is 
called “humanitarian” aid, 

Numerous direct attempts are made, more- 
over, deliberately to deprive Congress of re- 
quested information. On April 2, 1974, for ex- 
ample, Senator Kennedy revealed that the 
U.S, Ambassador in Saigon, Mr. Graham Mar- 
tin, had interfered with attempts by the Con- 
gressional investigatory service, the General 
Accounting Office, Kennedy reported that: 

“The Senate should also be aware of Am- 
bassador Martin’s unwarranted interference 
in field investigation of U.S. foreign ald ex- 
penditures by investigators of the GAO. Not 
only has the Ambassador intervened at the 
highest levels of the GAO to curb their in- 
quiries, but he has repeatedly made every 
effort to restrict the investigators’ access and 
use of information in the Embassy files. And 
he has even attempted to censor the transfer 
of GAO information from Saigon to Wash- 
ington.” 

On the same day, of course, Kennedy also 
revealed the well-known cable of Ambassador 
Martin counselling that “it would be the 
height of folly to permit Kennedy ... an 
honest and detailed answer” to questions 
presented to the State Department. 

A GAO request to investigate U.S. funding 
of political prisoners in South Vietnam met 
with similar treatment by the State Depart- 
ment. “The State Department has told the 
General Accounting Office that it will not be 
possible for the GAO to make a proposed in- 
vestigation of political prisoners in South 
Vietnam and other nations...” the Washing- 
ton Star-News reported on February 9, 1974. 

Major attempts are also made to hide 
Executive involvement from the American 
press. 

American installations are declared off- 
limits to American reporters. American per- 
sonnel are instructed to either avoid or He 
to American journalists about their real 
functions, American reporters are not given 
transportation to “sensitive” areas where 
American military or paramilitary advisers 
are operating. 

In South Vietnam, for example, Ambassa- 
dor Graham Martin has restricted press ac- 
cess to American officials. On January 30, 
1974, for example, The Christian Science 
Monitor reported that: 

“By itself, the official U.S. mission in South 
Vietnam ... is still the largest American 
mission in the world. No major reductions 
are expected in the forseeable future... 
(Ambassador Martin) is trying to discourage 
any publicity concerning the American pres- 
ence here .. . Major General John E. Mur- 
ray, the chief of the Defense Attaché Of- 
fice ... was recently told to stop giving 
interviews. .. .” 

Such reports have been echoed by the Chi- 
cago Tribune, which referred on June 9, 1974, 
to Martin's “continuing effort to restrict the 
fiow of information from official American 
sources to the press.” On February 25, 1974, 
moreover, The New York Times reported that 
“the Embassy told at least two private com- 
panies—Lear-Siegler, which employs a large 
force of aircraft mechanics here and Com- 
puter Science Corporation, which works on 
military and police computer systems—to 
say nothing publicly about their work, ac- 
cording to company executives.” 

Attempts to keep journalists away from 
Indochina news extends to places like Thai- 
land, moreover, On January 11, 1974, the Los 
Angeles Times reported on an infrequent trip 
to Udorn Airforce Base in Thailand that: 
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“When American reporters asked to talk 
with members of this American unit (work- 
ing with Lao and Cambodian Pilots) they 
were told this could not be done without the 
consent of the Thai government.” 

Given such restrictions on the press, it is 
remarkable how many reports have leaked 
out in the past year and a half indicating a 
pattern of covert American involvement in 
Indochina reminiscent of, but far greater 
than, the kind of disguised Presidential in- 
tervention in Indochina between 1954 and 
1962 which led to direct involvement later. 

The pages which follow present many of 
these newspaper reports indicating the well- 
known pattern of Presidential covert involve- 
ment in Indochina, as well as other reports 
from direct participants in Indochina after 
the ceasefire. 

No one of these reports in and of itself is 
proof positive of continuing U.S. covert war. 

When considered as a whole, however, these 
reports are clearly a major cause for alarm. 

The publication of the Pentagon Papers 
revealed that newspaper reports about U.S. 
involvement in Indochina between 1954 and 
1962 were surprisingly accurate, despite the 
fact that they were hotly denied by Execu- 
tive branch officials at the time. 

Given this history, it would be the height 
of folly for Congress to ignore the numerous 
press and first-person reports which have 
come out of Indochina since the ceasefire. We 
had to wait nearly 20 years for the Pentagon 
Papers, during which time a small covert 
war grew into a massiye overt one. 

It has become more than clear that unless 
Congress acts to reduce our funding of Presi- 
dential covert war in Indochina this year. 
history may well repeat itself. : 


IV. COVERT WAR: BACKGROUND 

Historically, the American people and Con- 
gress have taken the Executive's word on 
matters of public policy. The burden of proof 
has laid upon critics to disprove Administra- 
on oas, lippa than on the Administra- 

on provide evidence tha 
te ita ei tit is living up 

In the case of Presidential war-making 
abroad, however, the U.S. Executive branch 
has clearly forfeited public or congressional 
trust. For since World War II, it has been 
revealed countless times that the Executive 
has heen intervening abroad while covering 
it up at home. 

In Indochina alone, for example, Execu- 
tive activities that have now been revealed 
after being hidden from the American peo- 
ple and Congress for years include: 

Installing Ngo Dinh Diem in power in 1964, 
acknowledged within the American Mission 
as an unpopular dictator who unilaterally 
cancelled elections in 1956 in violation of the 
Geneva Accords, while publicly praised as a 
popular, democratic, sovereign leader (Pen- 
tagon Papers); withholding information from 
Congress and the American people about 
U.S.-directed commando raids against North 
Vietnam, thus making the Gulf of Tonkin in- 
cident appear unprovoked (Pentagon 
Papers); funding and directing Thai and 
other foreign troops in Laos, in direct viola- 
tion of Congressional law; secretly bombing 
Cambodia for 14 months, and falsifying rec- 
ords so that the U.S. Congress and people 
would not know; publicly denying the bomb- 
ing of northern Laos from May 1964 until 
September 1969 when Congress was first told, 
and March 1970, when the American people 
first heard; U.S. cross-border operations into 
Laos and Cambodia in 1971 and 1972, thus 
expressly violating Congressional law against 
sending U.S. ground forces into these coun- 
tries; carrying out rain-making missions over 
Indochina while publicly denying that they 
were being carried out; attempting to cause 
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fire storms, also not acknowledged until years 
later* 

And, in addition to these now officially- 
confirmed covert activities, there are a wide 
variety of other clandestine activities which 
have been revealed by numerous persons with 
first-person experience, but are still officially 
denied by the Executive branch. These in- 
elude the sending of military personnel into 
Laos and instructing them to wear civilian 
clothes and carry cards identifying them as 
working for the Agency for International 
Development; the dispatch of U.S.-directed 
intelligence-gathering teams intu China and 
North Vietnam from northern Laos, thus 
jeopardizing the shaky neutrality of Laos; the 
use of CIA-trained Vietnamese to dress like 
the NLF and carry out atrocities, in the 
hope of having these blamed on the NLF; the 
falsification of documents given to the Amer- 
ican and Vietnamese press; U.S. established 
quotas which led to the deliberate assassina- 
tion of tens of thousands of Vietnamese 
under the U.S.-sponsored Phoenix program. 

This record of Executive deceit alone sug- 
gests that the U.S. Presidential branch may 
be reasonably required to advance evidence 
that it is not engaged in similar activities 
today, rather than requiring critics to ad- 
vance documentary proof. 

The case for requiring the Executive to 
prove its non-involvement, however, is im- 
measurably strengthened by a little-noticed 
but tremendously important story, reported 
in the Los Angeles Times on May 16, 1974. 
This report states that: 

“The Air Force law office says it is legal, for 
military or foreign policy reasons, to disguise 
military operations through inaccurate or 
untrue official reports. The conclusion was 
stated in a memorandum to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee in connection 
with the Committee's investigation last year 
of the secret bombing of Cam odia for 14 
months before May, 1970.” 

This shocking contention makes it clear 
that neither the Congress nor the American 
people can any longer be content with mere 
denials of Executive covert war in Indochina. 

Indeed, logic would demand that the 
dozens of newspaper and first-person reports 
which follow, indicating Presidential covert 
war in Indochina, should be taken as true— 
with the burden for disproving them lying 
upon the Presidential branch. 

This point, moreover, is strengthened by a 
consideration of four major strategic. goals 
of Presidential covert war. 


V. COVERT WAR: BASIC STRATEGIC GOALS 


The purpose of continued U.S. Executive 
intervention in Indochina is to keep the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government (PRG), 
Khmer Rouge, and Pathet Lao from power in 
Indochina. 


Obtaining funding to pay the salaries of 
local military forces, their arms, and provid- 
ing support for the general economy, is key 
of course. But U.S. personnel—advising the 
military forces and police, holding the econ- 
omy together, repairing the aircraft—are no 
less important. For there would be no need 
for American intervention in the first place 
if a GVN or Lon Nol government was able to 
stand on its own. 


*Secret bombing of Cambodia and cross- 
border operations into Laos and Cambodia 
are described in “The White Paper on Secret 
Operations in Laos and Cambodia”, Senator 
Hughes, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 119, pt. 
22, p. 29047. Rain-making missions were re- 
cently revealed, see Washington Post, May 19, 
1974. The bombing of Northern Laos is de- 
scribed in testimony before the Senate 
Refugee Subcommittee. 

Funding of Thai mercenaries in Laos was 
first revealed before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, firestorm attempts in 
Science. 
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It is no coincidence, for example, that as 
the Khmer Rouge have continued to gain 
territory and support in Cambodia, the 
Washington Post reported on June 6, 1974, 
that: 

“The new U.S. Ambassador in Phnom 
Phenh, John Gunther Dean, has in two 
months made it absolutely clear to Cambo- 
dians and foreigners alike in Phnom Penh 
that he is, in effect, running the country.” 

Nor is it surprising that after the Admin- 
istration had for years attempted to avoid an 
open American build-up in Cambodia, the 
Washington Post reported on June 9, 1974, 
that: 

“The Cambodian government and the U.S. 
Embassy are engaged in a costly program 
of aid to win the support of civilian popula- 
tions in insurgent areas ... The mission now 
is the second largest AID unit in the world.” 

For the fact is that Presidential covert war 
is characterized by the disguised attempt to 
use American technology and personnel to 
compensate for the political deficiencies of 
local regimes in Indochina. Its main stra- 
tegic goals—and failings—can be described 
thusly: 

(1) Obtaining funding through manipula- 
tion of domestic public opinion—The prin- 
cipal requirement of Presidential covert war 
is funding. Neither Congress nor the Ameri- 
can people would approve funding of Exec- 
utive war-making in Indochina in violation 
of Article 4 of the Paris Agreement, which 
reads “The United States will not continue 
its military involvement or intervene in the 
internal affairs of South Vietnam.” As a re- 
sult, the Administration has consistently 
tried to deceive public opinion about its real 
involvement in Indochina. Such manipula- 
tion of public opinion may enjoy some short- 
term successes, as when the Administration 
managed to spend more than $3 billion on 
war in Indochina in Fiscal Year 1974. Long- 
term results, however, are counter-produc- 
tive. It leads to the wasting of billions of 
dollars our economy can no longer afford; 
it poisons the political atmosphere, as the 
American people gradually learn they've been 
deceived. Most importantly, it continues the 
excessive concentration of power in the Ex- 
ecutive which has already proved so disas- 
trous to this country. An informed public 
and Congress would have kept us out of 
Indochina in the first place, and would today 
see us using our resources for healing at 
home and .-broad. 

(2) Maintaining narrow-based, military- 
oriented local administrations in power—The 
Administration has chosen to continue try- 
ing to keep in power those who represent a 
tiny minority of the people: the civilian rich, 
the top-ranking military officers and, to 
some extent, the western-educated. The re- 
sult is either that the Administration fears 
political competition and opts instead for 
war, as in South Vietnam; the U.S.-supported 
side becomes so weak that the other side 
refuses to negotiate with it, as in Cambodia; 
or the U.S. is forced to accept political com- 
promise, see the other side gain in power, 
and pressures grow for re-intervention, as 
in Laos. And the result is also increased cor- 
ruption and war, leading to declining local 
economies and armed forces, leading to in- 
creased demands for aid from the U.S. Presi- 
dential branch. 

(3) Using U.S. technology and advisers to 
control local military operations—Given the 
Administration’s narrow political base in In- 
dochina, it is formed to try and compensate 
by extremely heavy inputs of U.S. military 
advisers, war material and funding to de- 
velop and field local military forces. This 
makes such local forces entirely dependent on 
American logistics and personnel, and in- 
variably inferior to their guerrilla adversaries. 
This leads to growing pressures for direct 
American intervention—e.g., through covert 
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or overt bombing by American pilots or U.S. 
Marine landings—ever-increasing costs, and 
increased deception at home. 

(4) Practising population control through 
police and refugee programs—Since U.S. 
Executive-backed local administrations can- 
not win popular support, the emphasis in- 
stead has been on physical control of the 
population. Executive policy has since the 
1960s resettled nearly 14 million refugees 
in areas closer to U.S. Executive control in 
South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. Under 
the Nixon Doctrine, however, there has been 
a noticeably increased emphasis on police 
operations, ranging from greatly increased 
surveillance and national I.D. card programs. 
to constant arrests, to the physical liquida- 
tion of opponents. This practice, however, 
has also proved counter-productive since it 
violates the most basic tenets of humanity, 
leading to world-wide protest, increased ly- 
ing by American leaders, and the further 
alienation of a local population constantly 
subject to mass surveillance, round-ups, sum- 
mary sentencing, and inhuman torture and 
prison mistreatment. 

VI. COVERT WAR: MANIPULATING DOMESTIC 

OPINION TO OBTAIN FUNDING 


The key to the Presidential branch's ability 
to wage covert war is its ability to obtain 
funding from the Congress and American 
people. Such funding in turn, derives from 
the Executive’s control over information 
about its activities. 

We have already described (see Section IIT 
above) the methods used by the Presidential 
branch to keep information about its activ- 
ities from Congress and the American peo- 
ple. This attempt, however, is only partially 
successful, and information frequently leaks 
out contradicting the Administration’s pub- 
lic position. 

A few examples of how the Administration 
has tried to deceive Congress and the Ameri- 
can people about the military and political 
situation in Indochina in order to obtain 
funding follow: 

(a) Executive deception on military mat- 
ters. 

1. Ceasefire Violations—American officials 
constantly claim that the communists have 
taken the initiative in violating the ceasefire 
militarily. Yet Representative Peter Freling- 
huysen, a major spokesman favoring con- 
tinued aid to the Thieu government, recently 
stated on p. 4 of his May 1974 report, “Viet- 
nam—A Changing Crucible” that: 

“The GVN has fared well during post- 
cease-fire maneuvering: Since January 1973 
it has added 770 hamlets to the list of those 
over which it has dominant control, and it 
has reportedly reduced the number of dis- 
rupted hamlets by well over a third. The 
Communists meanwhile have lost over 90 
hamlets that were under their firm control 
at the time of the ceasefire .. .” 

2. Violation of U.S. Pledge to Withdraw 
Advisers—The Administration has never re- 
vealed its secret “assurance” when signing 
the Paris Agreement that it would withdraw 
all military or civilian advisers to the Viet- 
namese armed forces within 12 months. This 
pledge, revealed in a secret memo prepared 
by George Aldrich, State Department deputy 
legal adviser, states in part that: 

“Secret—The United States has assured the 
DRV that we shall withdraw from South 
Vietnam within 12 months from the signa- 
ture of the agreement all our civilian per- 
sonnel working in the armed forces of the 
Republic of Vietnam.” (Wash. Post, June 4, 
1974) 

When this pledge was revealed by author 
Tad Szulc, the State Department denied that 
this “assurance” constituted a firm promise 
to do so. Today, over 17 months after the 
signing of that Agreement, some 3,800 Ameri- 
can civilians continue to work with the South 
Vietnamese Armed Services. 

On June 3, 1974, the St. Louis Post- 
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Dispatch reported that at the end of March 
1974, 2,643 U.S. employees contracted to the 
Pentagon were working with the South Viet- 
namese military, 936 were employed directly 
by the Defense Attache Office in Saigon, and 
225 made up the official DAO military con- 
tingent. 

8. Exaggerating PRG Military Pressure— 
U.S. and GVN officials have blatantly at- 
tempted to deceive the American people and 
Congress about the Thieu government's need 
for economic and military aid. During March 
and October, 1973, for example, Administra- 
tion spokesmen trumpeted the idea that a 
“North Vietnamese offensive” was imminent. 
To this day, of course, none has materialized. 

Even more serious was the transparently 
false attempt to wangle an extra $474 million 
supplemental military appropriation for the 
GVN during the spring of 1974. The U.S. Con- 
gress was flatly told that if Thieu did not 
have this money, his army might collapse. 
On March 12, 1974, for example, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense William Clements testi- 
fied before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee: 

“Without additional funds the South 
Vietnamese forces are going to be in ex- 
tremely dire straits here in April, May and 
June. There is just no doubt about it.... 
We are going to run out of funds here in the 
latter part of this fiscal year unless we are 
given additional funds.” 

In the event, of course, the funding re- 
quest was denied. Theoretically, the ARVN 
should thus have been near collapse. In fact, 
however, the Washington Post reported on 
May 9, 1974, after the request had been de- 
nied, that: 

“(Pentagon spokesman) Friedheim also 
appeared to take a less dire view... than 
have some other White House and Defense 
officials. Friedheim noted that ... only two 
months remain in the current fiscal 
year.” ... 

4. Exaggerating Nature of Soviet and 
Chinese Aid—Ambassador Graham Martin 
has stated that “our intention all along was 
to balance the aid given by the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China to North 
Vietnam.” 

According to the estimates of the U.S. De- 
fense Intelligence Agency itself, however, 
Soviet and Chinese aid to North Vietnam in 
1973 was only $290 million. U.S. military aid 
to the GVN alone in calendar year 1973, how- 
ever, was $2.271 billion, or eight times as 
much. When one remembers that the United 
States alone spent hundreds of millions in 
direct expenditures for U.S. military forces, 
as well as hundreds of millions of dollars 
more in Cambodia and Laos, the United 
States actually wound up outspending the 
Soviet Union and China by far more in the 
first year since the ceasefire. 

Even more importantly, Soviet and Chinese 
aic to North Vietnam decreased by 47% from 
1972 to 1973, from $605 million down to $290 
million. U.S. aid to Thieu decreased by 
only 5% from 1972 to 1973, however, from 
$2.383 billion to $2.271 billion. (See Tables 
6 and 7.) 

(B) EXECUTIVE DECEPTION ON POLITICAL 
MATTER. 


1. Administration Humanitarian Con- 
cern—The Administration continues to 
stress its humanitarian concern for affairs 
in South Vietnam, while castigating the oth- 
er side for its lack of humanitarian concern. 
On June 26, 1974, however, Senator Kennedy 
revealed confidential cables from U.S. Am- 
bassador Graham Martin in Saigon advocat- 
ing that the U.S. hold up its contribution 
to the International Red Cross in an attempt 
to pressure them not to invite the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government (PRG) to 
an international conference to be held in 
Geneva in September to discuss limiting 
weapons which are either indiscriminate 
or cause unnecessary suffering; on June 23, 
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1974, the N.Y. Times reported that the U.S. 
was opposing UNICEF aid to children in 
North Vietnam and PRG zones. 

And, most seriously, the Administration 
has still not even begun to remove the many 
mines still maiming and killing numerous 
Vietnamese peasants in Saigon zones. 

2. Political Prisoners in South Vietnam— 
On May 28, Secretary Kissinger supported 
Graham Martin’s charge that there is no 
evidence that Saigon is holding large num- 
bers of political prisoners, and added that 
“the extensive evidence available to us sim- 
ply does not sustain the highly publicized 
charges that civilian prisoners are subjected 
to widespread, systematic mistreatment .. .” 
(Senator Kennedy insert, C.R., May 28, 1974) 

On June 7, 1974, however, Representative 
Abzug inserted into the Congressional 
Record (p. E3657) a listing of over 100 
articles which emanted from Saigon, from 
western journalists or residents, indicating 
widespread mistreatment of large numbers 
of political prisoners; since the Saigon 
government has not allowed even the Inter- 
national Red Cross to talk freely with 
civilian detainees, and since it has also 
turned down requests for visits by Bishop 
Thomas Gumbleton of Detroit and other 
groups and individuals, the closing off of the 
prisons to the outside world (with the ex- 
ception of a few guided tours) is cause for 
alarm, in and of itself. The assertion that 
the U.S. Embassy has “extensive evidence” 
on the treatment of prisoners is curious, 
since an earlier U.S. Embassy study stated 
that U.S. advisers had been withdrawn from 
the prisons since the ceasefire, and that 
Embassy information was based on “inter- 
nal” GVN records. 

3. Administration Policy in Laos—U.S, of- 
ficials constantly maintain that they support 
the coalition government in Laos. Testifying 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on June 13, 1974, for example, Mr. Robert 
Nooter stated that “the formation of a Provi- 
sional Government of National Union 
(PGNU) this past April represents a bona 
fide political resolution of Laos internal 
differences. The U.S. supports this effort...” 

On June 23, 1974, however, Senator Edward 
Kennedy issued a press release, based on a 
still secret General Accounting Office report, 
which revealed in fact the Administration 
has not been supporting the PGNU at all. 
On the contrary. To date, all funds had been 
going to the right wing Royal Lao faction 
directly, an ominous throw-back recalling 
the pattern of past coup-making which has 
upset political settlements before in Laos. 

Kennedy’s charges appeared to gain some 
substance, moreover, by a N.Y. Times report 
the next day which indicated that a Vice- 
Admiral Ray Peet had told a House commit- 
tee that U.S. objectives in Laos were “to 
maintain the survival of the politically neu- 
tral Royal Laotian Government ... and to 
encourage pursuit by Laos of objectives com- 
patible with the United States.” 

4. Administration “Food For Peace” Poli- 
tics—And there is fresh indication that while 
pretending to obey a new Congressional pro- 
hibition against using Food For Peace 
monies for war, the Administration is con- 
tinuing to use local currencies generated by 
the sale of Food For Peace commodities for 
military purposes in South Vietnam and 
Cambodia, as it has in the past. 

On June 30, 1974, for example, The Wash- 
ington Post reported from Phnom Penh that: 

“Congressional efforts to prevent military 
use of funds generated by the Food For 
Peace program apparently are being frus- 
trated by some ingenious bookkeeping to 
circumvent the intent of Congress by simply 
allowing the funds to pile up unused in a 
bank account and then printing an equal 
amount of new money to pay soldiers. In 
Saigon, it also appears possible that funds 
generated by the program could be chan- 
neled into other non-military areas of the 
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economy, freeing up equal amounts of money 
for military use and thus again frustrating 
Congress’ efforts at control”. 

This tiny sample of Administration un- 
truths make it clear that manipulation of 
domestic public opinion lies at the heart of 
Presidential covert war. 

For the American people and Congress 
would clearly not support any further ex- 
penditures in Indochina were the Adminis- 
tration to admit the truth of the examples 
above, i.e., that the Administration was vio- 
lating the Agreement by not withdrawing 
its advisers and supporting Thieu’s violations 
of the Agreement, which were not, in turn, 
occasioned by either communist pressure or 
Soviet or Chinese aid; and that Administra- 
tion policy was non-humanitarian, covering 
up for Thieu’s political prisoners, threaten- 
ing the Laotian peace agreement, and vio- 
lating a congressional ban on using Food 
For Peace for military purposes. 


VII; COVERT WAR; A COMMITMENT TO NARROW- 
BASED LOCAL ADMINISTRATIONS 


The Administration’s decision to attempt 
to keep administrations like those of Thieu 
and Lon Nol in power inevitably lead it to 
practice covert war. 

For the basic fact is that the narrow- 
based GVN and Lon Nol administrations can- 
not reach political accommodations with 
their adversaries. As a result, continued aid 
to such administrations simply encourages 
the perpetuation of war, leading to increased 
political and economic deterioration, leading 
to pressures for inereased American involve- 
ment. 

In fact, it is only when American aid is 
conditional upon U.S.-backed local admin- 
istrations reaching a political compromise— 
even to their relative disadvantage—that the 
chances for American disengagement in- 
crease. The most dramatic example of this is 
Laos. 

(a) Saigon zones. 

The major problem facing the GVN today 
is political and moral in nature, not eco- 
nomic. AID officials try to explain the very 
serious problems in GVN zones as due to 
rising world commodity prices, the with- 
drawal of the American presence, and other 
factors out of anyone's control. In fact, as a 
comparison with the frugal, well-balanced 
economy in PRG zones reveals, the heart 
of the GVN’s economic problem is not finan- 
cial, and these problems cannot be solved by 
American aid. In a word, there is enough to 
go around in GVN zones. The problem is that 
the rich and the military elite are taking far 
more than their proper share, leaving the 
majority—the poor—to go hungry. 

The root cause of GVN problems is the 
Administration's refusal to chance political 
competition with the PRG. 

The primary responsibility for this, of 
course, lies with the U.S. Executive branch. 
The U.S., after all, supplies 86.3% of the 
GVN’s income, including all of its ammo, 
guns and tanks and planes and bombs. (See 
insert by Senator McGovern, C.R., May 6, 
1974). It is fundamentally inane to suggest 
that despite this preponderant role played 
by the U.S., it does not have the leverage to 
ensure that the GVN at least test the PRG’s 
offer to compete politically. 

Such political competition would appear 
to be in the PRG’s interests. The first step 
toward forming the National Council of Na- 
tional Reconciliation and Concord, for ex- 
ample, would logically be enforcing Article 11 
which gives basic democratic freedoms to all 
Vietnamese. Under Article 11 all Vietnamese 
would be given freedom of political activity 
(presumably freeing many political prisoners 
from GVN’s prisons), freedom of residence 
(which would allow the refugees to return 
home), and freedom to organize (which 
would allow the Third Force and PRG to 
organize in the cities.) At the same time, the 
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PRG would be expected to allow the GVN 
similarly to organize in PRG zones. 

Perhaps because it fears that the GVN 
could not stand up to political competition 
with the PRG, the U.S. Executive has taken 
no known steps to push for such a political 
compromise. Instead, it has given uncom- 
promising support to Thieu, whose position 
includes the following points: 

The PRG must set a date for elections be- 
fore the people can have their democratic 
rights as outlined in Article 11, (This posi- 
tion violates the Paris Agreement, which 
sets no conditions on the enforcement of Ar- 
ticle 11. It could also only be viewed as an 
attempt to obstruct any kind of settlement 
by the PRG, which could hardly be expected 
to surface its cadre and start campaigning 
solely on the promise that Thieu will allow 
Article 11 to be enforced.) 

There is no “Third Force,” one of “three 
equal segments” recognized in article 12, (On 
March 25, for example, GVN spokesman Bui 
Bao Truc declared that “the third force is 
merely an imaginary segment,”—which 
means among other things that the National 
Council of Reconciliation could not come 
into being, since it is to be composed of the 
three parts.) 

The North Vietnamese must withdraw from 
South Vietnam before the GVN will agree to 
elections. (Again, this position is a major vi- 
olation of the Parish Agreement. The with- 
drawal of such a condition by the United 
States was clearly one of the major factors 
which led to the signing of the Agreement, 
which nowhere mentions the presence of 
the North Vietnamese. In Article 1 of the 
Agreement explicitly states that Vietnam 
is one country.) 

The Administration, by requesting aid to 
the GVN despite its stated attitude toward 
the Paris Agreement—an attitude of setting 
impossible conditions which it knows in ad- 
vance the other side will not meet—gives the 
impression that it is not seriously interested 
in promoting a political settlement in South 
Vietnam. Instead, it has clearly opted for 
covert war to keep the PRG from power. 

This war, in turn, is the basic reason for 
South Vietnam's economic problems—which 
are enormous. As a result of the war, the U.S. 
supports a GVN which refuses to allow refu- 
gees to return to their native homes in or 
near PRG areas. This creates a great unpro- 
ductive mass of millions of people cither 
clustered near cities or resettled in arid, land- 
less sites, millions of people who must be 
fed from the outside. 

As a result of the war, the U.S. supports a 
GVN which refuses to demobilize significant 
portions of its 1,1 million man army, 350,000 
civil servants, or 120,000 police. All 1.57 mil- 
lion of them do not produce and must also 
be paid, as well as fed. 

As a result of the war, South Vietnam has 
seen a 75% increase in prices last year, a 25% 
rise this year (Baltimore Sun, May 8, 1974); 
cash reserves have fallen dangerously low, 
under $100 million (L. A. Times, May 16); 
South Vietnam had to bring in imports total- 
ling $795 million in 1973, while exporting 
only $56 million—producing a trade deficit 
of $739 million. 

And such economic problems, in turn, 
have helped increase South Vietnam’s cor- 
ruption problems to epidemic proportions. 

In recent months, Saigon newspapers have 
reported a major rice smuggling operation 
out of Vietnam to other Asian countries 
where prices are higher (Dai Dan Toc, 5/11, 
5/13 Dien Tin, 5/12); a timber smuggling 
scandal, which has seen high government 
Officials seize 450,000 acres in the last six 
months, depriving the government of $150- 
190 million in revenues (Dai Dan Toc, 3/15, 
5/18); a scrap metal scandal, which the 
State Department says involves $20-$40 mil- 
lion, Saigon newspapers say is more like $1—2 
billion (Ta Sang, 4/10; Dai Dan Toc, 4/15; 
Chicago Tribune, 6/5); a fertilizer scandal, 
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by which 100-150 high-ranking officials have 
gotten rich through speculation, hoarding, 
and price manipulation (NY Post, 5/20; Song 
Than, 5/30; Hoa Dinh, 5/13); 50-150,000 
non-existent soldiers drawing salaries (Chi- 
cago Daily News, 6/4); grass-roots corrup- 
tion going to the very lowest of officials, for 
example a refugee official who stole money 
that was supposed to go to refugees to build 
new homes (UPI, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
May 12, 1974); Six ARVN Generals named 
as_war-profiteers, by a Vietnamese Senator 
enjoying immunity from arrest. (L.A. Times, 
6/17). 

The combination of this war economy 
coupled with thoroughgoing official corrup- 
tion has produced increasing economic hard- 
ship for South Vietnam's people. The Balti- 
more Sun reported on May 8, for example, 
that: 

“In the northern part of South Vietnam, 
people are dying of starvation because spec- 
ulative rice handling has made this basic 
food too expensive to buy.” 

Reports of suicides due to economic pres- 
sures are becoming increasingly frequent 
(e.g., NY Times, 5/1; Dien Tin, 5/23). There 
are increasing reports of crumbling morale, 
shortages of basic commodities, massive un- 
employment. 

The situation has become so serious, in- 
deed, that it is unlikely that even if the Ad- 
ministration’s full request was passed this 
year that it would serve as more than a mere 
stop-gap measure. No evidence whatsoever 
has been introduced to support the claim 
that granting $750 million in Indochina 
Postwar Reconstruction aid would start 
South Vietnam on the road to self-suffi- 
ciency; there is a general consensus, how- 
ever, that such a sum would be a mere tem- 
porary measure designed to allow the GVN to 
hold its own for another year—unless it is 
willing to work towards a political compro- 
mise, 

The solution to South Vietnam's quite seri- 
ous economic problems, therefore, is not sim- 
ply to give a substantial amount of Food For 
Peace and/or Indochina Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion aid. For people are not hungry for lack 
of food. In FY 74 for example, the GVN re- 
ceived more Food For Peace ($304.8 million) 
than all of Africa ($122 million), Latin Amer- 
ica ($67.6 million), Bangladesh ($41.4 mil- 
lion) and Pakistan ($38.1 million) combined. 

The problem is that the Food For Peace 
South Vietnam received costs too much— 
due to war and corruption—for those who 
need it most to purchase it. Lavish Ameri- 
can aid can only encourage war and corrup- 
tion, and therefore hunger. A massive reduc- 
tion in American aid will force the GVN to 
think about finding a political solution, 
thereby structurally increasing the chances 
that South Vietnam can become self-suffi- 
cient. 

As we look towards the political arena, how- 
ever, we find that once again U.S. ald is not 
“stabilizing” the situation, but rather lead- 
ing to a deterioration in the political climate 
in GVN zones. 

The U.S. permitting Thieu to push through 
an amendment for him to run for a third 
term as President caused Senator Nguyen Van 
Huyen, a leading anti-communist Catholic, 
to resign as head of the Senate on January 
19; Senator Vu Van Mau, head of the Budd- 
hist Lotus group, shaved his head in protest, 
calling Thieu a “dictator” and “incompet- 
ent”; on January 10, the NY Times reported 
that politics in GVN zones had been reduced 
to competition between two palace cliques, 
one headed by Thieu’s cousin, Hoang Duc 
Nha—the other by a man named Nguyen Van 
Ngan; Nguyen Van Ngan was then reported 
arrested five months later because, at least 
according to one commentator, Thieu feared 
Ngan's rising power (LA Times, 5/31). 

Meanwhile, protests—small, but visible, by 
the few who dare speak publicly—have con- 
tinued: a hunger strike by hundreds of 
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Buddhist monks, Cao Dalists, and other third 
force political prisoners was reported in Chi 
Hoa prison in March (NY Times, 3/7, 3/12); 
20 Hoa Hao Buddhists cut off the little fin- 
gers of their left hands in protest against 
restrictions on them (UPI, 6/7); 300 monks 
were reported demonstrating In the Delta to 
protest arrest of six monks (Philadelphia 
Inquirer, 6/13); 19 Buddhists and Madame 
Ngo Ba Thanh led a march through Saigon 
calling for the release of Thieu’s political 
prisoners (Christian Science Monitor, 5/7); a 
Buddhist reception for the families of polit- 
ical prisoners was held, though surrounded 
by police (Agence France Presse, 5/1). 

(b) Lon Nol zones— 

As bad as the political and economic situ- 
ation in GVN zones is, however, the situation 
in Cambodia for the Lon Nol government is 
even more hopeless. 

Once again, the responsibility for the rap- 
idly deteriorating situation lies with a U.S. 
Executive branch which has preferred to 
Wage covert war in Cambodia rather than 
attempt to reach a political solution, no mat- 
ter how distasteful it might find such a 
political compromise. 

As the Washington Post reported on 
June 30, the Lon Nol government is entirely 
dependent on U.S. funds to continue its day- 
to-day functioning: “Cambodia's domesti- 
cally generated government revenues from 
taxes in fiscal year 1974 amounted to $54 
million—not nearly enough to cover its $109 
million military and $60 million civilian 
budgets.” And, of course, the U.S. is supply- 
ing all transport, arms, ammunition, and 
other basic commodities. 

The basic fact is that Lon Nol controls 
little more than a few major towns, which 
can only be supplied by an American airlift 
or occasional boat; as a result prices are re- 
ported to have risen more than 300%, with 
foodstuffs up 400% in the past year. Specu- 
lation and corruption are also reported to 
have risen tremendously (Chicago Daily 
News, 6/12) . In a separate report, the Chicago 
Tribune reported that millions of dollars of 
U.S. arms aid has been disappearing into 
Cambodia, much of it turning up with the 
Khmer Rouge (June 26). 

The basic military and economic weakness 
is reflected above all in Lon Nol’s political 
problems. His only real base of popular sup- 
port when he took power was the teachers 
and students, By now, however, he was long 
since broken with both. In January 22,000 
teachers went on strike, later supported by 
students. Students continued demonstrating 
regularly, culminating in a May 31st march 
of some 1,500 through the center of town; 
the killing of the Cambodian Minister of 
Education, after being held by demonstrat- 
ing students, (the identity of the assassin is 
not yet known) symbolizes the major and 
perhaps irrevocable break between the Lon 
Nol government and students and teachers. 

Lon Nol, however, has become increasingly 
isolated, even within the small coterie of 
politicians with which he surrounds himself. 
Forced through American pressure to join a 
coalition with Cheng Heng, Sirik Matak and 
In Tam about a year ago, Lon Nol has pro- 
gressively gotten rid of each. This split was 
finally consummated recently when Long 
Boret formed a new cabinet in the aftermath 
of the Minister of Education's death. Six top 
cabinet officials quit; Sirik Matak was ex- 
cluded from the new cabinet, along with all 
members of his Republican party. The final 
cabinet consisted of 7 members of Boret’s 
Socio-Republican party, which supports Lon 
Nol; 6 independents; and two army men. 
Since In Tam had long since left, this newest 
cabinet reshuffle left Lon Nol with his nar- 
rowest political base since the U.S. forced 
him to take in the others a year earlier. 

Under the circumstances then, it is hard 
to think of a single coherent reason why the 
Congress should give any aid to Lon Nol at 
all, let alone the astronomical sum of $550 
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million being asked for by the Administra- 
tion for Fiscal Year 1975. 

The major justification for our involve- 
ment in Cambodia originally was that it was 


necessary to protect U.S. ground troops fight- 
ing in South Vietnam. 

As American troops were progressively 
withdrawn from South Vietnam, the Admin- 
istration changed its rationale to protecting 
the Cambodians from a North Vietnamese in- 
vasion. During the past few years, however, 
the North Vietnamese have not been in- 
volved in the fighting between Lon Nol and 
Khmer Rouge troops. As the N.Y. Times re- 
ported on November 25, 1973: 

“The Government tells them that they 
are fighting Vietnamese invaders and the 
soldiers are beginning to discover that that 
is not true .. . Nobody sees North Vietnam- 
ese troops in battle any more. The voices 
that call to Government soldiers from across 
the battlefields are Khmer voices, the soldiers 
say; the bodies are Khmer bodies.” 

—The new Administration position that 
lavish American aid to Lon Nol will show 
the other sides that it cannot win a military 
victory, thus pushing it towards negotia- 
tions. There is no evidence to support this 
point of view, however, and even less justifi- 
cation for why the United States should be 
involved in what is now admitted to be a 
civil war among Cambodians. 

In fact, as in Laos, continued U.S. support 
to Lon Nol will simply lead to more fight- 
ing, less likelihood for a political settlement, 
and increased costs for the United States. 
Thus, it is that Lon Nol has lost territory 
and people in the past year, despite a giant 
U.S. military and air package totaling $631.5 
million, more than we gave to all of Latin 
America last year. 

And thus it is that this staggering amount 
of money not only accomplished very little 
last year, but has seen the Administration 
ask for almost twice as much for FY 1975 
in Cambodia ($550.8 million) as it did in 
FY 74 ($287.3 million). 

Cambodia where the U.S. Executive today 
spends vast sums to keep a half-mad dic- 
tator in power despite his lack of any other 
observable support, either externally or in- 
ternally, is the greatest example of our time 
of what is wrong about Presidential covert 
warfare. 

As I have suggested, the time has come 
for Congress to move to terminate such war 
around the globe. I can think of no more 
appropriate place to begin than Cambodia. 

(c) Laos— 

The one example of how Congress can 
terminate Presidential covert war in Indo- 
china arises from Laos. 

Since 1962 Laos has been the very model 
of the futility of Presidential covert war. 
Successive American administrations poured 
in billions of dollars, built up a Meo and 
then Thai “Secret Army,” and dropped 
nearly 2 million tons of bombs on Laos, in 
an attempt to keep a small group of right- 
wing generals under the titular leadership 
of Souvanna Phouma in power. 

The result? A steady increase in territory 
and population by the Pathet Lao; the deci- 
mation of the Meo people and heavy losses 
by Thai troops; the destruction of much of 
what was one of the most beautiful societies 
on the face of the earth; and the waste of 
perhaps more than $10 billion and hundreds 
of American lives. 

Throughout all those long years of Presi- 
dential covert war in Laos, moreover, the 
main obstacle to a political solution was 
clearly not the Laotians but rather a U.S. 
Executive which wished to bomb the Ho Chi 
Minh trail in southern Laos to aid its war 
effort in South Vietnam, use northern Laos 
as a base for intelligence-gathering missions 
into China and North Vietnam and, it was 
suggested in a Washington Star-News arti- 
cle dated May 21, 1974, “to suck the North 
Vietnamese’ ‘into Laos so as to tie up some 
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of their troops which, it was felt might oth- 
erwise be used in South Vietnam. 

In 1973 however, due to increasing mili- 
tary gains by the Pathet Lao and the switch 
to covert U.S. involvement in South Viet- 
nam, it was the U.S. which changed and 
decided to push the Lao right wing to ac- 
cept a political settlement in Laos. 

The result of this, of course, has been 
increased stability, a potential savings of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and a po- 
tential end to American involvement in a 
war that few Americans ever know about, 
let alone desire. 

Of course, the U.S. decision to push for a 
political settlement has also meant that the 
Pathet Lao have made considerable gains 
politically, and are in a much better position 
to one day govern Laos, But this is a lesson 
the American people must learn. I do not 
sense that it has been overly painful for 
them, 

How long this situation will last, however, 
is anyone's guess. The U.S, Executive branch 
ultimately intervened both in 1958 and 1962 
to prevent the Pathet Lao from taking pow- 
er, and the danger exists that it will do so 
this time as well. 

The clearest warning sign yet of this is the 
GAO report that the Administration has 
continued funneling aid to the Laotian right 
wing, in violation of the Laotian Peace 
Agreement. 

It is clearly up to Congress to make the 
lesson of Laos stick by stipulating that no 
aid go to any projects in Laos unless ap- 
proved unanimously by all factions in the 
Provisional Government of National Union 
(PGNU). 

VIII. COVERT WAR: THE NECESSITY OF U.S. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL AND TECHNOLOGY 


It must be remembered that an Admin- 
istration like that of the GVN or Lon Nol is 
not even remotely capable of maintaining 
their present military force levels. 

In part, this is a simple matter of eco- 
nomics. The GVN is not capable of raising 
more than 15% of its annual income, with 
85% coming from the United States. As a 
result, American funds and materiel are nec- 
essary to provide all the wherewithal to keep 
the GVN’s 1.1 million-man army and 2,000- 
plane air force from collapsing. And, of 
course, the Lon Nol government is even more 
penniless, making it even more dependent on 
American aid. 

American personnel, however, are as im- 
portant as U.S. materiel. If American per- 
sonnel were not available to repair aircraft, 
handle logistics, plan operations, American 
equipment would either lie unused or unre- 
paired, appear on the black market of major 
cities, or be sold to the highest bidder (usu- 
ally the PRG of Khmer Rouge)—in even 
greater quantities than now is the case. 

During my trip to South Vietnam last year, 
for example, I was constantly told by Amer- 
ican technicians that Thieu’s air force and 
army would collapse in a matter of weeks 
without American technicians. 

(a) U.S. Military personnel. 

Thailand today serves as both the person- 
nel and logistics base of the covert U.S. milt- 
tary presense in Indochina. Virtually all rice, 
ammunition and bombs used in Cambodia 
move from Sattahip port in southern Thai- 
land (LA Times, May 8, 1974). U.S. personnel 
are training in Lao and Cambodian pilots in 
Udorn and other U.S. air bases in Thailand 
(June 13, 1974). Brigadier General James 
Hildreth, the U.S. officer in charge of Udorn 
Air Force Base, has admitted to reporters 
that the U.S. is still flying reconnaissance 
missions from Thailand over South Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos (LA Times, January 11, 
1974); and US. officials have admitted flying 
reconnaissance flights over North Vietnam 
as well from Thailand. (See NY Times, April 
21, 1973). 

Thailand has also served as a major base 
for Air America, Air America, the CIA-owned 
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airline, has greatly increased its role in Indo- 
china since the Ceasefire. Providing a civilian 
“cover,” it performs many of the functions 
carried out by the U.S. Air Force before the 
Ceasefire: deploying local troops, transport- 
ing U.S. military and CIA personnel, dropping 
arms and supplies to local garrisons. It is no 
surprise than Congressman Aspin reported on 
January 9, 1974, that Air America in 1973 had 
doubled its contracts over 1972, from $17.7 
million up to $41.4 million. The recent an- 
nouncement that Air America has been pur- 
chased by Thai-American, Inc., was described 
as a response to public pressure in Thailand 
against the CIA, It remains to be seen if the 
functions being carried out by Air America 
will also be terminated, or whether instead 
they will now simply be carried out by Thai- 
American and/or other such companies. 
(Washington Post, June 4, 1974) 

On March 28, 1974, Senator Harold Hughes 
revealed that an average of over 5,000 “hostile 
fire payments” had been made monthly to 
U.S. military personnel for activities in Indo- 
china: 6,263 in October, 1973, 5,669 in No- 
vember, 4,700 in December and 4,015 in Jan- 
uary 1974. The Defense Department at the 
time explained that such payments were for 
“American. servicemen who. are performing 
non-combat activities in Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia and whose presence ... makes 
them vulnerable ... to hostile fire.” This 
revelation made it clear that U.S. military 
personnel, as well as U.S, civilians, were en- 
gaged in combat-related activities, although 
the Defense Department did not make it clear 
what these payments were being given for. 

On June 5 Defense Secretary Schlesinger 
revealed what at least some of these pay- 
ments were for. Testifying before the House 
Armed Services Committee, Schlesinger 
stated that the U.S. Air Force was flying 
some 690 missions monthly out of Thailand 
into Cambodia, dropping supplies and am- 
munition to Lon Nol troops stationed in out- 
lying outposts. The Defense Department later 
stated that the 690 figure was high for the 
month of August, 1973, and that the average 
was on the order of 425 missions a month 
throughout 1973. (UPI, June 6, 1974.) 

U.S. fighter pilots flying protection for 
these supply missions into Cambodia are also 
drawing hostile fire pay, sources have re- 
ported to the Indochina Resource Center. 
Other activities for which U.S. military per- 
sonnel could be drawing combat pay vary 
from similar supply and reconnaissance mis- 
sions into Vietnam and Laos, to clandestine 
services as military advisors to local armed 
forces. 

Within Indochina itself, U.S. personnel 
play an indispensable role in holding the lo- 
cal air forces and armies together. The lo- 
gistics and technical requirements of keep- 
ing together South Vietnam’s giant 1.1 mil- 
lion-man army and 2,000-plane air force, 
for example, make American technicians and 
logistics experts indispensable. As I stated 
previously, I was told repeatedly on my post- 
ceasefire visit to South Vietnam that neither 
Lon Non's nor Thieu’s armed forces could 
function without these men. 

American personnel are necessary to repair 
the sophisticated aircraft, tanks and other 
machines of war which are the mainstay of 
the Thieu and Lon Nol armies; to manage 
the gigantic logistics flow of billions of dol- 
lars worth of arms, ammunition, clothing, 
food and the thousands of other items nec- 
essary to keep the Lon Nol and Thieu mili- 
tary forces in the field; to carry out the over- 
all direction and planning necessary to co- 
ordinate ground and air operations, plan out 
overall strategic operations, and carry out 
other tasks beyond the capacities of the 
Thieu or Lon Nol governments. 

For example, American technicians have 
historically done the detailed and compli- 
cated work necessary to analyze recon photos 
to select bombing targets for the Thieu and 
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Lon Nol air forces. While it has not yet been 
revealed that this has continued since the 
Ceasefire, there is every reason to believe 
that the reconnaissance missions currently 
being carried out by American aircraft today 
over Indochina, in violation of the Paris 
Agreement, are being used for such target- 
ing. 

There are increasing indications, moreover, 
that American personnel are serving in ad- 
visory capacities in combat situations, in vio- 
lation of Congressional law, as well as the 
Paris Agreement. 

There are numerous reports, most notably 
by the General Accounting Office, that U.S. 
military and civilian personnel under the 
control fo the CIA have been violating a 
Congressional ban against advising Cambo- 
dian troops on the ground. The most recent 
such reports were filed by the Washington 
Post on March 13, 1974, reporting the activi- 
ties of a Major Ondecker who was directing 
Cambodian troops at Kampot; and by writer 
Richard Boyle, who recently returned from 
Cambodia with photographs and names of 
persons he claimed were advising Cambodian 
troops in combat. 

There have also been periodic reports 
within South Vietnam of Americans involved 
in combat-related roles with the South Viet- 
namese armed forces. 

The Boston Globe, for example, reported 
on January 27, 1974, that IBM executive Rob- 
ert Ransom stated that on a recent trip to 
South Vietnam that he was told by a former 
American military advisor that “Americans 
are still flying gunships from Da Nang air- 
base . . . often camouflaged under a Red 
Cross emblem.” David Shipler of the NY 
Times reported on 2/25/74 that: “American 
civilians . . . not only see that the South 
Vietnamese get the equipment they ask for, 
but also advise them on what to ask for... 
More direct, overt advice is sometimes given 
by zealous Americans who are still stationed 
in every province...” 


There are also indications of an ongoing 
CIA role in Indochina separate from that of 
disguised U.S. military personnel since the 


ceasefire. On July 24, 1973, for example, 
Tammy Arbuckle of the Washington Star- 
News reported that the CIA has been setting 
up Cambodian paramilitary units in several 
provinces in Cambodia, separate and distinct 
from the regular Cambodian army. 

And in South Vietnam, U.S. Ambassador 
Martin was reported in a May 3, 1974, AP 
dispatch to have admitted that an Air Amer- 
ica plane had been used to transport North 
Vietnamese POWs. Martin only made this 
admission after an AP photograph had been 
taken of seven North Vietnamese POWs being 
led onto the plane. Martin claimed that he 
had authorized the flight for “humanitarian” 
reasons to help one wounded prisoner, and 
did not know about the other six, It is well- 
known within South Vietnam that the CIA 
has been directly involved in the interroga- 
tion and torture of prisoners since the begin- 
ning of the war. 

Similarly in Laos, although all Americans 
involved in the war have been reportedly 
withdrawn, 500 “civilians” remain behind, 
and the recent GAO revelation that the Ad- 
ministration has been directly funneling 
money to the Laotian right wing in violation 
of the Laotian Peace Agreement suggests that 
the Administration has no more intention 
of withdrawing its covert personnel from 
Laos today than it did in 1962. One’s fears 
are not quieted by reports such as the March 
14, 1974, letter in Rolling Stone from a U.S. 
airman stating that “(I am) stationed in a 
remote U.S. Air Force base in Thailand... 
Recently U.S. military forces are being intro- 
duced into this area, covertly, and especially 
into Vientiane and other Laotian areas.” 

The most complete report yet to emerge 
since the Ceasefire about American military 
activities in Indochina since the Ceasefire is 
that given by Steven M. Davis, who worked 
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for the Federal Electric Corporation in South 
Vietnam from January through June, 1973. 
Mr. Davis worked in the top-secret Saigon 
Telecommunications Center of the American 
Embassy. Colonel A. C. Berger of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) in a letter dated 
November 7, 1973, to Senator George McGov- 
ern confirmed that Steven Davis did indeed 
work at the Telecommunications Facility 
during January-June, 1973, and also con- 
firmed one of Mr. Davis's charges: that im- 
proper security procedures were being used. 

Mr. Davis, as reported by Pacific News Serv- 
ice reporter Joan Holden, has reported the 
following based on his work at the Telecom- 
munications Facility: 

More than 100 U.S. military advisors are 
operating in Cambodia in violation of the 
Congressional ban on such activity. 

More than 100 more Americans were serv- 
ing as mercenaries with the Cambodian 
armed forces, under the control of the CIA. 

U.S. teams designated as search groups for 
U.S, Missing in Action have included per- 
sonnel whose task is military spying. 

General Kosh, an American captured by 
the Chinese during the Paracel Islands fight- 
ing, was actually an Army Captain advising 
Thieu army units under the guise of a civ- 
ilian employee in charge of monitoring logis- 
tics flow to Da Nang. 

The U.S. was not only flying regular re- 
connaissance missions in violation of the 
Paris Agreement, but U.S. aircraft were 
bombing in South Vietnam on occasion. 

U.S. Air Force personnel were manning 
beacons within South Vietnam to guide 
aerial bombardment of Cambodia and South 
Vietnam. 

(b) U.S. War Materiel. 

The obvious importance of U.S. materiel 
and technology in keeping the Thieu and 
Lon Nol governments alive need not be 
stressed here. 

It is useful to note, however, that the 
covert practice of attempting to use im- 
proved technology to compensate for low 
morale is so engrained that the Administra- 
tion has been attempting to modernize 
equipment, blatantly violating Article 7 of 
the Paris Agreement, which holds that 
equipment can only be replaced on a “one- 
for-one”’ basis. 

Congressman Aspin recently revealed, in 
the Congressional Record of June 13, 1974, 
that the Administration has requested funds 
violating the “one-for-one” clause of the 
Paris Agreement in four separate categories, 
namely: 

Funds to modernize the South Vietnamese 
Air Force by replacing the F-5A with the 
technically superior F-5F. 

Funds to send in C—130s to replace the far 
smaller C-7 transport aircraft presently in 
use. 

Funds for 29 A-37B fighters to replace. in 
part, the old propeller-driven, single-engine 
A-is. 

Funds to modernize 4 transport aircraft by 
turning them into gunships. 

And these examples, of course, are merely 
in addition to many other reported violations 
of the “one-for-one” clausé, most notably the 
Administration plan to send in 60 F-5Es to 
replace the older F-5As. The F-5E is an en- 
tirely different plane than the F-5A, having 
twice the combat radius, nearly twice the 
acceleration rate, and carrying nearly a half- 
ton greater bomb load capacity. On April 7, 
1974, moreover, the Saigon newspaper Dien 
Tin reported that 80 American specialists 
would arrive at Bien Hoa airbase to assemble 
the new F-5Es, within South Vietnam. 

The most useful measure of the central 
role played by American materiel in support- 
ing U.S. Presidential covert war in Indocnina, 
however, is simply the sheer quantity of arms 
and ammunition being shipped into Indo- 
china. As we have pointed out this quantity 


is far in excess of what even the Defense In- 
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telligence Agency claims is being shipped into 
Indochina by the Soviet Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. (See Table 6.) 

Even more to the point, however, is that 
the Administration is clearly attempting to 
give Thieu far more materiel than he needs 
to defend himself. 

In Fiscal Year 1974 the Administration 
allocated $359 million in funding for the 
“procurement” section of its military aid 
to Thieu. In Fiscal Year 1975, however, the 
Administration is requesting more than 
twice as much, or $852 million, 

It should be noted that Administration 
officials unanimously state that they do not 
expect a major offensive in the coming year. 

These vast inputs of covert American per- 
sonnel and materiel, however, simply do not 
suffice to strengthen Thieu or Lon Nol. On 
the contrary—by keeping them dependent 
on American personnel and resources, there 
is no chance for the kind of structural 
changes necessary to fight their opponents. 
The result is simply increasing corruption, 
sloth and lack of morale—and increasing 
gains by their opposition, thus leading to 
increasing pressures for direct American 
intervention. 

The Indochina Resource Center has re- 
ceived a number of reports, one of which is 
included here as Appendix Two, indicating 
that U.S. Marines are standing by to invade 
Cambodia should Phnom Penh be threat- 
ened. 

As Executive officials grow more worried, 
moreover, they state quite openly their in- 
tention to resume American bombing should 
Saigon or Phnom Penh be seriously threat- 
ened, 

On November 1, 1973, for example, U.S. Air 
Force Commander Vogt was quoted in the 
LA Times as saying, “Now that we're not 
actually dropping bombs, we must maintain 
our capability to resume such action if we 
have to... The whole idea of retaining 
those units in Thailand ... is to be ready 
in case the enemy miscalculates and decides 
he wants to resume on a massive scale.” 

On December 3rd Defense Secretary 
Schlesinger was reported as saying that “If 
Hanoi... were to launch an all-out assault 
s.. I believe the President would be prepared 
to come back to Congress and ask for support 
of (U.S.) military activities in support of 
South Vietnam.” And on January 7, 1974, 
Schlesinger repeated the threat, adding that 
he thought that Congress would agree. 

The Administration is not simply threat- 
ening to resume the bombing by words, how- 
ever. This year it has requested the giant 
sum of $463 million—more than it is spend- 
ing on all of Africa—to maintain American 


air units in Thailand prepared to resume the 
bombing. 


IX. COVERT WAR; POLICE AND REFUGEE PROGRAMS 
FOR POPULATION CONTROL 

The hallmark of Presidential covert war is 
its emphasis on controlling the local popu- 
lation. During the 1950s and 1960s, this em- 
phasis saw the creation of nearly 14 million 
refugees, according to the U.S. Senate Sub- 
committee on Refugees, as much of rural 
Indochina was moved away from areas near 
rural guerrillas towards provincial capitals 
and cities where they could be more easily 
controlled. Also, during the 1960s the local 
police forces in Indochina were vastly ex- 
panded through American aid and advisors 
in an attempt to physically prevent the peo- 
ple from aiding the guerrilla forces once they 
were in areas of government control. 

Once again, American personnel and fund- 
ing have the key elements in both police and 
refugee programs for the last decade, due to 
the lack of technical expertise and economic 
base of the local administrations. There are 
numerous indications that this American 
role is continuing up to the present day. 
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(a) Police Programs. 

The GVN's reliance on police programs to 
control the population since the Ceasefire 
has been well-documented. On June 7, 1974, 
for example, Rep. Bella Abzug inserted in 
the Congressional Record a listing of more 
than 100 articles appearing in the western 
press since the Ceasefire, most emanating di- 
rectly from Saigon, which detail the con- 
tinuing operations of the GVN’s police and 
prison system. 

A wide variety of western sources have 
documented that Saigon’s 120,000-man police 
force has continued constant sweeps, post- 
curfew round-ups of men, women and chil- 
dren, constant checks on ID cards and fre- 
quent arrests and torture of individuals on 
political charges since the Ceasefire. 

In testimony before the House Pacific Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on September 13, 1973, 
for example, I described the police system 
in South Vietnam as I saw it upon my visit 
there in June and July, 1973: 

Constant surveillance of the population 
as a whole; 

Random arrests carried out during sys- 
tematic sweeps throughout GVN towns and 
villages; 

Detention and torture of numerous indi- 
viduals without benefit of counsel; 

Summary sentencing either by a military 
court or, in most cases, by “administrative 
detention” in which the arrestee has no 
counsel or trial; 

Imprisonment for years characterized by 
lack of proper food, water, and medical care; 
and 

Increased surveillance and harassment 
upon release from prison. 

Extensive documentation has emerged also 
of the continued detention of tens of thou- 
sands of political prisoners since the Cease- 
fire, as well as a continuing policy of new 
arrests since the Ceasefire. 

On September 13, 1973, for example, Rep- 
resentative Abzug entered into the record 
of the House Pacific Affairs Subcommittee 
hearing an official telegram from the na- 
tional Phoenix Directorate ordering all local 
Phoenix offices to continue operations. This 
telegram, printed in Le Monde on May 17, 
1973, clearly indicated that the GVN was 
continuing to “neutralize,” i.e., arrest or as- 
sassinate, individuals, 

The Administration openly intended to 
keep funding the GVN’s police and prison 
system after the Ceasefire. On June 4, 1973, 
for example, Senator Kennedy revealed that 
the U.S, Agency for International Develop- 
ment was requesting $15.2 million for con- 
tinued funding of the GVN’s police and 
prison system for the Fiscal Year beginning 
July 1, 1973, i.e., six months after the Paris 
Agreement had been signed. (See the Con- 
gressional Record, June 4, 1973, p. 17839.) 

Subsequent Congressional action forced the 
Administration to stop such direct funding 
of the police and prison system. Despite this, 
however, the fact that U.S. funds supply at 
least 85% of the GVN’s income means, of 
course, that the lion’s share of maintaining 
the GVN's police system still comes from the 
U.S., however indirectly. 

The complexities of the GVN’s police ap- 
paratus, moreover, necessitate American ad- 
vice and support. During the past decade, for 
example, the U.S. Office of Public Safety 
planned and implemented a National ID Card 
Program which saw the issuance of over 10 
million ID cards to all Vietnamese over the 
age of 15. All Vietnamese are required to 
carry these ID cards, on pain of arrest. The 
cards are linked to giant computers, in which 
fingerprints and bio-dossiers are stored, lo- 
cated at the Telecommunications Directorate. 

Under the Paris Agreement, the Adminis- 
tration was required to withdraw all advisors 
to Saigon's police force. In February, 1974, 
however, one year after the signing of the 
Paris Agreement, a team of Americans sent 
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to Saigon by the right-wing American Se- 
curity Council reported that: 

“A handful of U.S, civilian technicians 
continue to provide advice in the operation of 
a newly-installed computer system which 
keeps tabs on more than 10 million South 
Vietnamese.” (From Vietnam Report: “Not in 
Vain”, American Security Council, page 8) 

The NY Times, in its February 25, 1974, 
survey of continuing American involvement 
in South Vietnam after the Ceasefire, re- 
ported that: 

“The South Vietnamese National Police 
continue to receive regular advice from Amer. 
icans ... to high-ranking (Vietnamese po- 
lice) officers said they and their staffs met 
frequently with the Saigon station chief of 
the CIA and his staff. . . Police officials con- 
firmed that in some provinces American ‘liai- 
son’ men who work with the police remain on 
the job. . . . Local policemen still refer to 
‘American police advisors’... Police here 
have military functions, and engage in in- 
filtration, arrest, interrogation and torture 
of Communists and political dissidents.” 

Steven Davis, the Federal Electric Corpo- 
ration employee who worked at the Saigon 
Telecommunications Directorate, has re- 
ported that on May 14, 1973, he saw a mess- 
age to local CIA offices in South Vietnam 
directing that the Phoenix program in South 
Vietnam was to be transferred to the South 
Vietnamese National Police, thus freeing 
local agents under the control of the CIA 
to start new Phoenix programs in South 
Vietnam in areas where Phoenix had not yet 
operated. 

(b) Refugee Programs. 

Since the Ceasefire, the GVN has openly 
continued its policy of concentrating refu- 
gees in camps and refusing to allow them 
to return to their original villages. 

On January 25, 1973, for example, two days 
before the Paris Agreement was signed, the 
Washington Post reported that: 

“The South Vietnamese government will 
not permit hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees from Communist-held areas to return 
to their homes after the cease-fire takes ef- 
fect and will punish them if they try, ac- 
cording to U.S. officials here.” 

In addition to keeping refugees in their 
camps, moreover, GVN policy has also aimed 
at enlarging its claimed territorial control 
by forcibly removing refugees to areas un- 
inhabited by either side. On March 22, 1973, 
and July 5, 1973, for example, the NY Times 
reported “resettlement” of several hundred 
thousand people in an effort “to get broader 
control.” 

The result has been unending misery for 
millions of refugees who have been forced 
to live on arid, unproductive soil, in areas 
where farming is almost impossible. On No- 
vember 23, 1973, for example, the Washing- 
ton Post reported: 

“As if on cue, the inhabitants of Than- 
thuy’s moldering shanties come out to plead 
with their unexpected visitors: we are hun- 
gry. This land is poor. We want to go back 
to our village. Please ask the government to 
let us go home.” 

Police controls in such refugee camps are 
tight. 

On March 28, 1974, for example, Diane 
Jones of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee testified before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on conditions in refugee 
camps she had visited in South Vietnam be- 
tween October, 1973, and February, 1974. She 
reported that: 

“These camps looked nothing like vil- 
lages, but like concentration camps, some of 
them totally surrounded by barbed wire or 
bamboo stake fences, with tall military 
watchtowers on the perimeters .. . people 
were not allowed beyond the camp boundaries 
except during certain hours of the day... . 
The inhabitants of these camps had to regis- 
ter with camp officials when they left and 
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when they returned, In Xuyen Phuoc camp 
in Quang Nam province, I talked extensively 
with a government official who told me his 
job was political control of the population... 
he showed me stacks of pictures, one picture 
of each family in the camp ... he said that 
he had to check daily each family against 
their family report... . If anyone disappeared 
without asking permission, he said the per- 
son's family could be arrested.” 

American policy is directly responsible for 
such refugee control programs, 

In Fiscal Year 1974 the Administration ex- 
pended over $70 million on such refugee pro- 
grams, In Fiscal Year 1975, it is requesting 
$116.5 million to continue them, an increase 
of more than 50%. 

There are convincing indications, more- 
over, that American officials are aware of 
the true nature of this refugee program. In- 
deed, the evidence indicates that this policy 
of controlling refugees may be as much a 
result of deliberate American policy as GVN’s 
desires. 

AUS. Senate Refugee Subcommittee study 
published one year after the signing of the 
Paris Agreement, for example, reprints sev- 
eral internal U.S. documents. One, an official 
description of refugee resettlement sites in 
Military Region II, dated October 17, 1973, 
characterizes 30 resettlement sites as being 
economically unviable, 

A letter from the U.S. Consul General in 
Bien Hoa, Mr. Robert Walkinshaw, dated 
April 3, 1973, states that: 

“The people will move into areas that were 
previously considered marginal, thus secure 
the area, improve movement and security 
along major routes of communication, de- 
velop the agriculture ... and bring economic 
viability to the country as a whole.” 

And the most thorough and convincing 
picture yet to emerge of the U.S. role in ref- 
ugee control was presented to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on July 2, 1974, 
by Mr. Edward Block, an AJI.D. refugee 
official in South Vietnam from April, 1972, 
until December, 1973. 

“The real objectives of the U.S. mission 
(include) to encourage the GVN to hold 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
refugees as dependents of the government 
rather than allowing them to return freely 
and peacefully to their original villages... 
to help the Saigon government to occupy 
additional territory presently contested or 
claimed by the PRG. . .” 

“(This) objective is evidenced by the fact 
that the GVN continued tc keep more than 
a half million refugees in camps long after 
the Ceasefire agreement had been signed...” 

“Hundreds of thousands of refugees from 
the 1972 April offensive are currently being 
poorly resettled under the same conditions 
that exist for the 1968-1971 refuees. . .” 

“Little or no assistance is provided for 
land clearing; refugees are often placed in 
resettlement wnoere no land is available; 
little or no farmland is ever distributed where 
it is available ...in many cases, food allow- 
ances are arbitrarily cut off, causing wide- 
spread hunger and malnutrition.” 

“The Stieng Montagnards of Binh Long 
province (were) concentrated for a year and 
a half in the squalid An Loi refugee camp 
where they watched more than 300 of their 
children die like flies.” 

“AID. officials argue that no refugees 
have come forth to request their return to 
home in PRG-controlled areas. This argu- 
ment might as well be no refugees have come 
forth to commit suicide, because the GVN 
still maintains a policy of shooting or jall- 
ing anyone caught moving about in areas 
outside of its immediate control.” 

“Once the GVN occupies ... new areas, 
it wastes little time in seizing this oppor- 
tunity to utilize refugees for their own coun- 
terinsurgency purposes, despite possible 
hazards to the people involved. For example, 
I know first-hand that in resettlement in 
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Quang Nam province, the GVN has been busy 

recruiting children between the ages of 7 and 

14 to perform intelligence and detection work 

within their villages and the surrounding 

areas.” 

X. PRESIDENTIAL COVERT WAR: A TIME TO SPEAK 
FOR THE LIVING 


There is no more ominous sign for the fu- 
ture health of this nation than our present 
tendency to speak of our Indochina involve- 
ment as if it has ended. 

We rarely speak of it at all. The media 
rarely carries the many stories filed from In- 
dochina,—Walter Cronkite is reported as 
saying that we know we lost the war, and 
therefore want to forget it. Time and again, 
traveling about the country, one is told that 
“people just don't want to hear about Viet- 
nam any more.” 

To the extent that Vietnam is still an is- 
sue, it is as if it were a long-distant tragedy, 
one that laid its heaviest burdens on Ameri- 
cans, Vietnam” today means primarily vet- 
erans’ problems, amnesty, POWs, the ac- 
counting for U.S. Missing-in-Action. 

These concerns are understandably real to 
most Americans. Our Vietnam past haunts 
us, and will for many years to come. 

The time, however, has clearly come to 
speak of the present as well, to remember 
not only the dead but the living. 

It is time to speak of tens of thousands of 
political prisoners in South Vietnam, sub- 
jected to torture, hunger, thirst and beatings 
at this very moment, people who have been 
imprisoned without trial or hope or relief. 

It 1s time to speak of millions of refugees in 
Cambodia and South Vietnam whom we 
helped bomb and force out of their ancestral 
homes, people who sit landless and jobless in 
arid camps today because we still help pre- 
vent their return to the villages of their 
birth. 

It is time to speak of the millions more in 
South Vietnam now being watched, sub- 
jected to mass round-ups, harassed by a 
nightmarish police system that we created. 

And,—most of all—it is time today to speak 
of the hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese 
and Cambodian and Laotians who are alive 
and whole, but will be dead or maimed a year 
from today if Administration aid requests 
are granted. 

It is time to speak of these living,—not 
only for their sakes, but for ours. 

I will never forget the words of a Laotian 
refugee whom I interviewed after he had 
survived 5 years of our bombing in north- 
eastern Laos: 

“In the region of the Plain of Jars, there 
came to be a lake of blood and destruction. 
For there were airplanes and the sound of 
bombs throughout the skies and the hills. 
All we had were the holes.” 

This nation as a whole learned during the 
1960s that we could not ignore this lake of 
blood. We learned that, for example: 

To let our Executive leaders destroy abroad 
meant that they would not construct a 
Great or New Society at home; 

To tolerate Presidential lawlessness in 
Indochina would lead to Presidential law- 
lessness in Watergate; and 

To ignore the CIA’s police mentality in 
Vietnam would see this mentality blossom 
here through data banks, electronic surveil- 
lance, and countless other invasions of pri- 
vacy, 

Much progress has been made, finally. At 
long last, the principle is finally taking hold 
that we have no right to intervene in other 
nations’ internal affairs. We can now dream 
of the day when our leaders will turn away 
from interference abroad to meeting the 
needs of their own people at home. 

But for this progress to continue, today’s 
ongoing Presidential covert war in Indochina 
can no longer be ignored. 

There is almost unanimous agreement 
today that we were “wrong” to get involved 
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in Indochina. Some say this from a legal 
point of view, others from a moral one, and 
still others from a practical perspective. But 
virtually all Americans say it today. 

What we must also say, however, is that 
if this Presidential covert involvement was 
“wrong” in 1954, it is also “wrong” in 1974. 

For if we are to learn one single lesson 
from the past 25 years of U.S. intervention 
in Indochina, let it be this: 

We must confront the lake of blood our 
leaders are still creating in Indochina,— 
no matter how unpleasant, difficult or pain- 
ful, For it has already begun to wash across 
this land, leaving spiritual and physical 
gashes that will be felt for generations. 

And, in the end, this lake of blood will 
either engulf us,—or purify us and set us 
free. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY ROA 
NATIONAL CONVENTION ON 
JULY 6, 1974 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 30 
resolutions were adopted by the Reserve 
Officers Association at their national con- 
vention at Atlanta, Ga., July 6, 1974. 
These resolutions represent the best 
thinking of the leaders in this outstand- 
ing organization dedicated to preserving 
a strong national defense posture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent these resolutions be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CON- 

VENTION OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 

TION OF THE UNITED STATES, JULY 6, 1974 


RESOLUTION NO, 1: U.S. RIGHTS IN THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


Whereas, a recent agreement has been 
signed by the United States Secretary of 
State and the Panamanian Foreign Minister 
to draft a new treaty, terminating the Pan- 
ama Treaty of 1903, and 

Whereas, the new treaty will eventually 
transfer and surrender title, control, opera- 
tion and defense of the Canal and Canal 
Zone to Panama together with other con- 
cessions, and 

Whereas, the Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States has previously resolved 
that it supports the retention of the United 
States’ rights to utilization, control and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, and 

Whereas, the Constitution of the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States (Ar- 
ticle A-2) states that “the object of the As- 
sociation shall be to support a military policy 
for the United States that will provide ade- 
quate National Security and to promote the 
development and execution thereof,” and 

Whereas, House Resolution 63, 93rd Con- 
gress, gives the United States full sovereign 
rights, power and authority in perpetuity 
over the Canal Zone, 

Now therefore be it resolved that in the 
best interests of the national security of the 
United States, the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States affirms its previous 
action and supports a national policy which 
gives the United States full sovereign rights, 
authority, control, operation and defense of 
the Panama Canal and Canal Zone in per- 
petuity, and 

Be it further resolved that no Executive 
action be taken respecting the foregoing 
without the approval of the Congress of the 
United States. 

RESOLUTION NO, 2: ARMY AND AIR FORCE RESERVE 
TECHNICIAN CAREER PROGRAM 

Whereas, the current Army and Air Force 

Reserve Technician Programs haye been in 
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effect for some years without specific statu- 
tory basis, based only on administrative 
agreements between the Army, Air Force 
and the Civil Service Commission, and 

Whereas, the legal restrictions on these 
agreements have led to a situation in which 
career management of Army and Air Force 
Technicians is becoming increasingly dim- 
cult, and 

Whereas, it is necessary to reconcile the 
personnel management and career patterns 
of technicians as Reserves and Civil Service 
employees, and 

Whereas, it is also necessary and desirable 
that the military career patterns of tech- 
nicians and other Reserves be one and the 
same, and 

Whereas, the Air Force, serving as the De- 
partment of Defense executive agent, has 
prepared a legislative proposal (DOD Pro- 
gram No. 93-21) to provide a statutory 
basis for the technician program which will 
require technicians to be fully qualified 
under military standards for the Reserve 
position to which assigned and giving due 
consideration to the protection of those indi- 
viduals concerned and to a balanced career 
program, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States supports the legislative proposals 
concerning the Army and Air Force Techni- 
cian Career Program. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3: RESERVE RETIRED BENEFITS, 
TOTAL DISABILITY 


Whereas, Chapter 67, Title 10, U.S. Code 
(formerly Title III, Public Law 80-810) pro- 
vides for retired pay to members of the Re- 
serve components after completing 20 or 
more years of satisfactory federal service and 
upon attaining statutory age (currently age 
60) but provides neither retired pay nor other 
benefits prior to attaining such age, and 

Whereas, members of the Reserve compo- 
nents transferred to the Retired Reserve 
pending attainment of statutory age are, in 
effect, “in limbo” as to receipt of retired 
benefits, though otherwise qualified for and 
certified for such benefits at statutory age 
60, and 

Whereas, Chapter 67, Title 10, U.S. Code has 
no provisions for those members of the Re- 
serve components transferred to the Retired 
Reserve awaiting attainment of statutory 
age who have subsequently become totally 
disabled, and 

Whereas, current members of the Reserve 
components transferred to the Retired Re- 
serve after completing 20 or more years of 
satisfactory federal service have reached the 
normal peak of their earning capacity and 
likewise their financial needs, but will nor- 
mally be in dire financial straits because of 
total disability and inability to work, and 

Whereas, it is both just and right to pro- 
vide more liberal benefits to the totally dis- 
abled, and 

Whereas, the totally disabled are more 
likely to forfeit their earned benefits through 
death, and 

Whereas, it is deemed that the foregoing 
would be strong incentive for attaining and 
retaining Reserve component personnel 
strength in an all-volunteer force or a zero- 
draft environment, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
seek and support appropriate legislation 
which would provide for all retired benefits 
for current members of the Reserve compo- 
nents who suffer total disability not resulting 
from intentional misconduct or willful ne- 
glect and are otherwise qualified for retired 
pay except for not having reached the statu- 
tory age. 

RESOLUTION NO. 4: LEGAL DEFENSE FOR 

Whereas, the Attorney General of Ohio re- 
fused to provide legal defense for the Ohio 
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National Guardsmen on active duty during 
the Kent State University riots until directed 
to do so by the governor, and 

Whereas, the U.S. Supreme Court recently 
ruled that Ohio National Guardsmen on ac- 
tive duty may be held liable as individuals in 
damage suits for alleged criminal acts even 
though acting under legal orders from proper 
av thorities, and 

Whereas, members of the Reserve compo- 
nents are volunteers who knowingly and 
willingly assume the incidental and inherent 
risks in their military calling when on ac- 
tive duty during and following natural dis- 
asters, riot, insurrection or other domestic 
emergencies, and 

Whereas, such members, when they were 
asked to volunteer, were not informed of 
that additional risk now ordered imposed 
on them by the recent decision of the U.S, 
Supreme Court compelling them to assume 
ssi own legal expenses when sued civilly, 
an 

Whereas, other civilian and military per- 
sonnel are now represented by the Justice 
Department when sued for action taken in 
the course of discharging their delegated 
duties, and 

Whereas, it is the sense of the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States that 
our nation should provide the same protec- 
tion for members of its Reserve components, 

Now therefore be it resolved by the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States that the Congress and President of 
the United States be urged to act with dis- 
patch to provide by law and/or regulation 
that members of the Reserve components be 
informed, at the time of enlistment or com- 
missioning, of this lack of legal representa- 
tion, and 

Be it further resolved that legislation be 
enacted to provide that the government as- 
sume the obligation of legal defense and in- 
demnification for members of the Reserve 
components in both civil and criminal prose- 
cutions arising out of the performance of 
their military duties. 


RESOLUTION NO, 5: RESTORE THE U.S. CITIZEN- 
SHIP OF ROBERT E, LEE 


Whereas, Robert E. Lee, the Confederacy’s 
greatest general and one of Virginia’s most 
distinguished sons, whom the entire nation 
has long recognized because of his outstand- 
ing virtues of courage, patriotism and selfless 
devotion to duty, and his contribution in 
healing the wounds of the War Between the 
States, did not have his United States citi- 
zenship restored after the War Between the 
States, and 

Whereas, previous attempts have failed to 
restore this citizenship primarily because 
there had been no proof that he had ever 
complied with the requirements of amnesty 
by swearing “to support, protect, and de- 
n the Constitution of the United States,” 
an 

Whereas, archivists in the National Ar- 
chives in 1970 discovered his amnesty oath 
taken at Washington College in Lexington, 
Virginia, on October 2, 1865, and his appli- 
cation for reinstatement of citizenship sub- 
mitted to President Andrew Johnson after 
being favorably endorsed by General Ulysses 
S. Grant on June 16, 1865, and 

Whereas, the Robert E. Lee Chapter of 
ROA was named after this distinguished 
citizen-soldier who resided in Arlington, 
Virginia, and 

Whereas, Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., and 
Representative Thomas N. Downing intro- 
duced Joint Resolutions on February 21, 
1974, and March 6, 1974, respectively, to re- 
store General Lee’s citizenship, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States endorses the resolutions made by Sen- 
ator Byrd and Representative Downing to 
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restore posthumously United States citizen- 
ship to Robert E. Lee. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6: VOLUNTARY ASSIGNMENT OF 
RETIRED PERSONNEL TO READY RESERVE IN 
CRITICAL SKILLS 


Whereas, current statutes and regulations 
involve considerable “red tape” including 
Secretarial approval to allow retired person- 
nel to be assigned to the Ready Reserve, and 

Whereas, retired personnel are required 
to waive a portion of their retirement pay 
when serving in the Reserves, and 

Whereas, it is becoming more difficult to 
recruit Reservists in an all-volunteer en- 
vironment, and 

Whereas, the retired rolls are the best 
source of highly qualified personnel in criti- 
cally needed specialties, and 

Whereas, the Department of Defense has 
submitted a bill, H.R. 10367, 98rd Congress, 
which would allow the voluntary assignment 
of Retired Reservists of the Army and Air 
Force, members of the Fleet Reserve and 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, and members 
of the Retired List of the Coast Guard qual- 
ified in critical skills to the Ready Reserve, 
without loss of retired pay, and 

Whereas, H.R. 10367 has passed the House 
of Reprsentatives, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation which would pro- 
vide the selective assignment of retired per- 
sonnel to the Ready Reserve without loss of 
retired pay. 

RESOLUTION NO, 7: TIMELY PROVISION OF DOD 
PLANNING DATA PRIOR TO REORGANIZATION 
AND REDUCTIONS 
Whereas, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 

Defense (Reserve Affairs), in an Armed 


Forces Day statement published in the Com- 
manders Digest said “Changing perceptions 
of military threats and of strategies to meet 
such threats also require a re-evaluation of 


the missions assigned to Guard and Reserve 
units to identify those which have marginal 
value under current military concepts. ... 
Decisions resulting from this study may 
result in a force which is larger and more 
ready or one which is smaller and more 
ready,” and 

Whereas, for example, it is obvious from 
recent congressional testimony of the Chief 
of Naval Reserve that Navy planners have 
submitted to pressures for cuts to favor a 
number which can be suitably supported 
within a future resource allocation for the 
Reserve and which makes a hardware versus 
personnel trade-off rather than providing for 
a number of drilling Reservists that is fully 
justified by defense requirements, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
urges the President and the Congress to insist 
upon adequate planning data being made 
available to the Congress in a manner which 
will insure adequate discussion of the pro- 
jected role of the Reserve components as well 
as support an adequate national defense in 
advance of large scale reductions as currently 
reflected in the Department of Defense budg- 
et request. ; 


RESOLUTION NO. 8: SPACE AVAILABLE TRAVEL 
ON MILITARY AIRCRAFT 

Whereas, Reserve personnel of the armed 
services serve faithfully, often at great per- 
sonal sacrifice to themselves and their fami- 
lies, and 

Whereas, travel by air on a space available 
basis is one of the several benefits derived 
from service and benefits both active and 
retired personnel, and 

Whereas, it is generally accepted that in- 
creased benefits, incentives and privileges 
are essential to attract and retain qualified 
personnel for active Reserve service, and that 
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these benefits and incentives must include 
elements for both active and retired person- 
nel, and 

Whereas, many aircraft flights have vacant 
space aboard, and 

Whereas, the space available benefit is one 
which can be provided at negligible cost to 
the government, and 

Whereas, there are apparent efforts to 
erode this privilege for all military personnel, 
active, Reserve and retired, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
expresses its strongest objections to any at- 
tempt to eliminate or erode the right of Re- 
servists to space available travel on military 
aircraft. 

RESOLUTION NO. 9: AUTHORIZATION FOR DRILL 

PAY TO RESERVISTS FOR DUTY PERFORMED 

PRIOR TO INITIAL ACTIVE DUTY 


Whereas, current Defense policy restricts 
drill pay of non-prior service personnel prior 
to completion of initial active duty. 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States urges the Secretary of Defense to pro- 
vide for immediate entry on active duty, 
where feasible and practicable, for non-prior 
service personnel as ig presently available to 
Regular enlistees, and 

Be it further resolved that drill pay be 
authorized for attendance at scheduled drills 
from date of enlistment until entry on period 
of initial active duty. 

RESOLUTION NO. 10: DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY 
PAY INCREASES 


Whereas, the Department of Defense is 
sponsoring legislation whereby pay raises for 
military personnel will be divided equally 
between basic pay, quarters allowance and 
subsistence pay, and 

Whereas, the original legislation was 
limited to basic pay by the Congress imply- 
ing an intent to keep basic pay at proper 
levels, and 

Whereas, the proposal will result in a 
diminished retirement pay base, and 

Whereas, this will harm the retiree, Re- 
serve and Regular, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States urges the Congress to reject said pro- 
posal to distribute increases in military com- 
pensation between basic pay, quarters al- 
lowance and subsistence allowance. 
| RESOLUTION NO. 11: COST OF LIVING INDEX 


Whereas, the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
as now calculated is based primarily upon 
rent, transportation, food and medical costs, 
which are most important to those retired 
persons drawing retirement monies, and 

Whereas, there are now being advocated 
changes in this formula which would be 
inimical to these persons, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States strongly urges the calculation of the 
cost of living on the retired person’s essen- 
tial life maintenance items. 

RESOLUTION NO. 12: DOD TO REASSUME THE 
FUNDING OF THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYS- 
TEM’S RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD TRAINING 
PROGRAM 
Whereas, the Department of Defense re- 

lies upon the Selective Service System to 

meet its manpower mobilization ' require- 
ments in a national emergency, and 

Whereas, the DOD has utilized the services 
of Selective Service Reserve and National 
Guard officers in national emergencies from 
1940 to the present date, and 

Whereas, the DOD now exercises full con- 
trol over these comparatively few designated 
Selective Service Reserve and National Guard 
officers earmarked for duty with the Selective 
Service System in a national emergency, in- 
cluding most all aspects of their Reserve 
service, including retention, promotion, con- 
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duct, wearing of the uniform and educa- 
tional requirements, and 

Whereas, the reason for existence of these 
designated Reserve and National Guard offi- 
cers is derived entirely from the prospective 
mobilization requirements of the armed 
services, and 

Whereas, the DOD has funded the cost 
incident to the maintenance of this Selective 
Service Reserve and National Guard force 
from 1936 to June 1972 and even now has 
never publicly stated this funding should 
not be continued as a proper DOD budget 
item, and 

Whereas, until June of 1972, when directed 
to do so by the Office of Management and 
Budget, the Selective Service System was not 
required to fund this Reserve and National 
Guard program from funds appropriated to 
it, and 

Whereas, requiring the Selective Service 
System to fund this Reserve and National 
Guard program for the DOD has no more 
basis or validity than requiring the DOD to 
reimburse the Selective Service System for 
costs it incurs incident to the delivery of 
registrants to the Armed Forces Examining 
and Entrance Stations for physical exami- 
nation and induction, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
urges the Office of Management and Budget 
to direct the armed services to resume the 
funding of the Selective Service Reserve and 
National Guard Officer Training Program, 
and that it rescind its requirement that the 
Selective Service System fund this joint 
Armed Services Reserve Program. 


RESOLUTION NO. 13: DEACTION OF USAR CIVIL 
AFFAIRS UNITS 


Whereas, the Secretary of Defense has or- 
dered a reduction of 48,000 Category A per- 
sonnel of the Army Reserve, and 

Whereas, at the same time the Secretary 
directed the Department of the Army to be- 
gin preparations to change Civil Affairs (CA) 
units from Category A to Category D, and 

Whereas, testimony before the House and 
Senate Armed Services Committees showed 
these Secretary of Defense orders were issued 
without an adequate study of the need for 
such a drastic reduction or identification of 
other units to be cut from the force struc- 
ture, both actions apparently in violation of 
previous congressional mandates, and 

Whereas, both the Senate and the House 
in subsequent actions voted to increase the 
size of the active Category A Army Reserve 
force and not decrease it, and 

Whereas, by international law and treaty 
the Department of the Army has a require- 
ment to discharge obligations and functions 
of Civil Affairs, the elimination of which in 
no way would relieve the Army from its in- 
ae responsibilities in this sensitive area, 
an 

Whereas, the total elimination of CA USAR 
troop units from the Army Reserve force 
structure would make it virtually impossible 
for the Army to carry out its CA mission in 
event of contingencies abroad or at home, 
there being no alternative Active Army re- 
source available for such missions, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the 
Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States urges the Secretary of Defense to au- 
thorize an increase, not a decrease, in the 
Category A strength of the Army Reserve, and 

Be it further resolved that the Secretary of 
Defense not implement his plan to eliminate 
Civil Affairs from the Army Reserve with- 
out prior approval of the Congress of the 
United States and a thorough study of the 
implications of Army Reserve strength levels. 
RESOLUTION NO. 14: COMMAND/MANAGEMENT 

OF ARMY RESERVE BY ARMY RESERVISTS 

Whereas, the Total Force Policy now places 
increased reliance on the Reserve compo- 
nents, and 
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Whereas, the Reserve command of the 
USAR now stops at the Army Readiness Re- 
gions or U.S. Force Command (FORSCOM) 
level, and 

Whereas, the Chief, Army Reserve, should 
control and be accountable for all aspects 
relating to development of readiness of the 
USAR, 

Now therefore be it resolved by the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
that the Department of the Army vest com- 
mand and management of the USAR in Re- 
serve officers, and 

Be it further resolved that this U.S. Army 
Reserve chain of command and management 
be established with a position reporting to 
Chief of Staff and extending down through 
all levels of command, 


RESOLUTION NO, 15: NAVAL RESERVE COMPONENT 
TOTAL FORCE POLICY 


Whereas, the implementation of the Total 
Force Policy of the Active and Reserve com- 
ponents of the U.S. Navy has heretofore 
evolved without integration of Naval Reserve 
Personnel considerations based upon the 
Program Planning Guidance Memorandum 
(Warplan), and 

Whereas, the lact of such integration 
causes severe difficulties in translation of the 
policy into meaningful programming and 
planning of mixed forces, and 

Whereas, the lack of such integration fails 
to exploit economic advantages inherent in 
the Naval Reserve program through inclusion 
of Naval Reserve considerations based upon 
the scenarios established by the Program- 
ming Planning and Guidance Memorandum 
promulgated by the Secretary of Defense, 

Now, therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States urges the Secretary of Navy to act 
with all possible dispatch in implementing 
the Total Force Policy through integration 
of Naval Reserve Component Personnel into 
the Program Planning Guidance Memoran- 
dum (War-plan) promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

RESOLUTION NO. 16: NAVAL RESERVE 
OPERATING TEMPO 


Whereas, the United States Naval Reserve 
has been subjected to a reduction in operat- 
ing tempo, which is disproportionate to that 
of the other Reserve forces, to the detriment 
of readiness training, and 

Whereas, the policy of the President of the 
United States for greater reliance on Re- 
serve forces dictates a need for a higher state 
of readiness, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States urges the Congress to authorize the 
fuel and appropriate the funds required to 
support not less than twenty-one steaming 
days per quarter for each Naval Reserve ship 
for Naval Reserve training and not less than 
248,000 flying hours to support the Naval Air 
Reserve (during Fiscal Year 1975) so that 
the readiness of those forces can be main- 
tained at a state which will allow the Naval 
Reserve to fulfill its responsibilities to the 
defense of the United States. 

RESOLUTION NO. 17: CIVIL SERVICE REPLACING 
TRAINING AND ADMINISTRATION OF RESERVES 
(TAR) 

Whereas, enlisted Naval Reserve TAR bil- 
lets are being deleted, and civilian billets 
are being designated in lieu thereof, and 

Whereas, in a number of instances these 
newly designated civilian billets are not be- 
ing properly funded, and 

Whereas, if civilians are utilized in these 
billets, they are either unable or unwilling 
to work the necessary extra hours to support 
the requirements of the Naval Reserve with- 
out overtime pay, and 

Whereas, if civilians fill these billets, they 
cannot be expected to perform the additional 
military duties that Navy personnel must 
perform, and 
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Whereas, it is extremely desirous to rotate 
enlisted TAR personnel between shore and 
sea billets, thus enhancing their training and 
operational expertise on both ends of the 
assignments, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
requests the Secretary of the Navy that en- 
listed TAR billets previously civillanized be 
restored and filled by TARs and that no 
further civilianization of enlisted TAR bil- 
lets be effected, and 

Be it further resolved that the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States de- 
plores the civilianization of military Reserve 
slots as a deterioration in the mobilization 
readiness of our armed forces in time of 
emergency. 

RESOLUTION NO. 18: NATIONAL NAVAL MUSEUM 
IN CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Whereas, the General Assembly of South 
Carolina has created the Patriot's Point De- 
velopment Authority for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a national naval museum, and 

Whereas, this national naval museum will 
comprise a carrier as well as many other types 
of ships, and 

Whereas, there is no museum of the size 
and composition being planned that is ca- 
pable of preserving and sustaining the naval 
and maritime heritage of our country, and 

Whereas, this museum will permit young 
Americans to become better acquainted with 
the achievements and sacrifices of their fore- 
fathers and thus help to rekindle in them 
pride and patriotism, thus supporting the 
aims and objectives of the Navy and the 
Naval Reserve, and 

Whereas, this museum will be in opera- 
tion by our nation’s two hundredth anni- 
versary, 

Now, therefore be it resolved by the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States that 
it supports the concept of the Patriot's Point 
National Naval Museum in Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

RESOLUTION NO. 19: SUPPORT OF MILITARY AIR- 

LIFT COMMAND RESERVE ASSOCIATES UNITS 


Whereas, the Air Force Reserve entered 
into the Military Airlift Command (MAC) 
Associate Unit Program upon its inception 
in 1967 and has worked diligently and with 
ingenuity to prove the merit of the concept, 
and 

Whereas, a Reserve Associate Unit has been 
designated, collocated, manned and trained 
to augment each of MAC's C-141, C-5, and 
C-9 Active Force Units, and 

Whereas, these Reserve Associate Units 
provide aircrew, support and maintenance 
augmentation equal to 38 percent of the 
MAC world-wide capability, and 

Whereas, MAC considers this concept to be 
the most effective means of providing for 
expanded aircraft utilitization requirements 
for strategic airlift during peak demands of 
situations involving activation of forces or 
reacting to contingency operations, and 

Whereas, collocation of Associate Units 
with Active Force Units provides MAC the op- 
erational control of the strategic airlift fleet 
and the centralized crew scheduling and 
maintenance effort which is deemed essential 
for enhancing aircraft utilization during 
such emergencies, and 

Whereas, such collocation provides for 
cost-effective utilization of sophisticated and 
expensive facilities, tools and supply stocks. 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
currently supports the Military Airlift Com- 
mand (MAC)/Air Force Reserve Associate 
concept and recommends continuation of 
this program, and 

Be it further resolved that if any of the 
MAC fleet is reallocated to another com- 
ponent, immediate action be initiated to pro- 
vide comparable unit equipment for all 
presently formed MAC-gained Air Force Re- 
serve Units. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 20: AIRCREW STATUS AND 
FLIGHT PAY, AF FLIGHT NURSES 

Whereas, the Air Force flight nurse as a 
non-rated officer crewmember has sole med- 
ical responsibility during flight of as many as 
eighty patients, and in most instances has 
the full responsibility for making crucial de- 
cisions regarding changes in patients’ con- 
ditions, including diagnosis and treatment 
of changes in health status, and works close- 
ly with the aircraft commander in formula- 
tion of decisions affecting patient safety and 
welfare, and 

Whereas, the Aviation Career Incentive 
Act of 1974 indicate that aviation career in- 
centive pay is not authorized for non-rated 
officer crewmembers, and 

Whereas, non-rated officers (flight 
nurses) presently on orders as crewmembers 
have been changed to non-crew status (this 
has resulted in these personnel being paid 
hazardous duty incentive pay instead of 
flight pay effective 1 June 1974, a reduction 
for the same duty to roughly 50 percent), 
and 

Whereas, flight surgeons continue as 
designated crewmembers, receiving flight pay 
for their medical responsibilities, and 

Whereas, the identfication of flight 
nurses as noncrewmembers will result in: 

a. a significant pay reduction to these high- 
ly trained and vitally needed personnel, 

b. exclusion of the flight nurse from con- 
sideration for quarters, crew rest and crew 
transportation on aeromedical evacuation 
missions, 

c. serious problems in retention and re- 
cruiting in the tactical and strategic aero- 
medical units, and 

d. innumerable problems in standardiza- 
tion, training and qualification of nurses as 
flight nurses; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States seek an im- 
mediate change to AFM 35-13 to identify 
flight nurses as crewmembers; and Be it 
further 

Resolved, That appropriate steps be taken 
to secure an interpretation of the intent of, 
or a legislative amendment to, the Aviation 
Career Incentive Act to provide that flight 
nurses shall be entitled to aviation incentive 
pay (flight pay) while engaged in flight 
duties. 

RESOLUTION NO, 21: AUTHORIZE PROFESSION- 
ALLY QUALIFIED OFFICERS TO SERVE AS COM- 
MANDERS OF AF FLYING UNITS 
Whereas, Section 8577 of Title 10, U.S. 

Code, reads, “Flying units shall be com- 

manded by commissioned officers of the Air 

Force who have received aeronautical ratings 

as pilots of service types of aircraft,” and 

Whereas, the Title 10, U.S. Code, prescribes 
the maximum utilization of human resources 
of the United States Air Force, and 

Whereas, the policy of the Air Force is to 
offer equal opportunity for all members of 
the Armed Forces, and 

Whereas, under Section 8577, Title 10, U.S. 
Code, the Air Force is not able to take ad- 
vantage of its full officer management and 
executive potential, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
endorses the current DOD Legislative Pro- 
gram No. 93-91 and encourages congressional 
action to amend Section 8577 of Title 10 of 
the U.S. Code to provide that flying units be 
commanded by appropriate rated personnel. 

RESOLUTION NO. 22: NON-RATED AIR-CREW 

MEMBERS 

Whereas, non-rated officer crewmembers 
work closely with the aircraft commander 
in formulation of decisions affecting aerial 
operations, and 

Whereas, the Aviation Career Incentive Act 
of 1974 indicates that aviation career incen- 
tive pay is not authorized for non-rated of- 
ficer crewmembers, and 
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Whereas, certain non-rated officers pres- 
ently on orders as crewmembers have been 
changed to non-crewmember status (this has 
resulted in these personnel being paid haz- 
ardous duty incentive pay instead of flight 
pay effective 1 June 1974, a reduction for the 
same duty of roughly 50 percent), 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States seeks an immediate change to AFM 
35-13 to identify non-rated aircrew officer 
members so they can be paid as a fully 
qualified officer crewmember. 


RESOLUTION NO. 23: BETTER UTILIZATION OF 
LOWER ELEMENT AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Whereas, the nonaffililated (NARS) and 
Category D officers desire to participate 
more effectively, 

Whereas, the Category A Ready Reserve 
units require a potential pool of trained 
officers as replacements, 

Whereas, the attachment for points only 
of these officers to Category A units will be 
in the best interests of the Air Force and 
without any additional cost to the Air Force, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States coordinate with AFRES/AFRE to im- 
plement the necessary authority to author- 
ize and encourage Category D and nonaffill- 
ated Reserve officers to be attached for 
points only to Category A units. 

RESOLUTION NO. 24: JUNIOR OFFICERS 
WORKSHOP 


Whereas, it is to the benefit of the Armed 
Forces and the Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States to encourage junior 
officers to participate in department and 
national level ROA activities in order to 
promote a continuing program to develop 
the necessary leadership potentials and 
more complete understanding of the ROA 
program, and 

Whereas, historically, junior officer at- 
tendance and involvement has been limited 
due to various factors such as economic 
and geographic, 

Now therefore be it resolved by the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States that each department be strongly 
urged to select, from among those nomi- 
nated by its chapters, outstanding officers 
below grade 0-4 to be sent to each national 
meeting and that the registration and other 
expenses of these officers be subsidized by 
the sponsoring department, and 

Be it further resolved that the Junior 
Officer Affairs Committee at each national 
meeting, through senior advisors and a 
scheduled workshop program, inform these 
junior officers of the purposes, advantages 
and mechanisms of ROA membership and 
participation. 

RESOLUTION NO. 25: ARMY RESERVE RECRUITING 

Whereas, the Congress has authorized the 
Army Reserve to attain a strength of 260,- 
000 in its Troop Program Units, and 

Whereas, the Total Force Policy, as enun- 
ciated by the Secretary of Defense, decrees 
that the military establishment of our na- 
tion now places increased reliance on the 
Reserve components, and 

Whereas, the Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States has placed “National 
Security” as its principal credo and motiva- 
tion, and 

Whereas, the Chief, Army Reserve, has 
asked for the active support of the Army 
members of ROA in a meaningful recruit- 
ing effort to enlist new Army Reservists in 
order to help bring the Troop Program Units 
up to authorized strength, 

“Now therefore be it resolved by the Re- 
serve .Officers Association of the United 
States that each Army member of the ROA 
will fully support a meaningful recruiting 
program by ROA to enlist new Army Reserv- 
ists by contacting one prospective recruit 
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and explaining the benefits of participation 
in the Reserve program. 


RESOLUTION NO, 26; REGIONAL ROA CONFERENCES 


Whereas, a large number of officers of the 
Reserve forces cannot attend National ROA 
Conferences, and 

Whereas, the Reserve forces have increased 
in importance in national contingency plan- 
ning, and 

Whereas, a great need exists for younger 
officers to meet in their areas with ROA and 
Reserve officials to raise questions, express 
ideas and receive information and guidance, 
and 

Whereas, ROA has the expertise and capa- 
bility to sponsor regional meetings, 

Now therefore be it resolved by the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States that a feasibility study be instituted 
by National Headquarters, ROA, to deter- 
mine whether or not it is logistically possi- 
ble to undertake Regional Annual ROA In- 
formational Conferences throughout the 
country, and to report its findings in this re- 
gard to the next Annual Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence at Washington, D.C. 

RESOLUTION NO. 27: SURVEY OF STATE BENEFITS 
FOR RESERVISTS 


Whereas, there are numerous statutes in 
the various states that provide certain bene- 
fits to members of the Reserve forces, and 

Whereas, it is very difficult for each ROA 
department to research these various bene- 
fits, and 

Whereas, comparability of these benefits 
between the states is desirable for the Re- 
serve forces, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Headquarters of ROA make inquiry 
as to the current availability of information 
in regard to benefits offered by the various 
States to active and retired Reservists and, if 
feasible to do so, that this information be 


disseminated to the various ROA depart- 
ments. 


RESOLUTION NO. 28: ELECTION OF 
HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 


Whereas, the following citizens have 
shown extraordinary interest in matters of 
national security, and 

Whereas, they have made meaningful and 
effective contributions toward insuring the 
safety of this country, 

Now therefore be it resolved that Dr. Dan 
Callahan, Rear Admiral Jeremiah Denton, 
Lieutenant General Ira Eaker, Marjorie Holt, 
M.C., Mike Mansfield, U.S.S., be elected Hon- 
orary Life Members of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States in accord- 
ance with Article A-3, Section 1(e), of the 
ROA Constitution. 


RESOLUTION NO. 29: IN EULOGY OF JOHN LANG 

Whereas, on the 27th of June 1974 the Lord 
chose to terminate the career of Major Gen- 
eral John A. Lang, Jr., USAFR, and 

Whereas, thus ended a lifetime of devotion 
to God and country, and 

Whereas, John Lang distinguished him- 
self in both his civilian and his military 
career, and 

Whereas, John Lang's selflessness, gen- 
erosity and love of fellow man gained him a 
host of friends and admirers beyond 
number, and 

Whereas, John Lang leaves behind his 
beloved wife Catherine and four children, 
John, Richard, Laura and Martha, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the 
Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States eulogizes the life, work and charac- 
ter of Major General John A Lang, Jr., 
USAFR, 

Be it further resolved that on behalf of 
all its members, this Association extends 
the deepest sympathy to John Lang’s 
widow and children on the loss of their 
beloved husband and father. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 30: EXPRESSION OF APPRECIA- 
TION TO BRIG. GEN. THOMAS H. KING 


Whereas, Brig. Gen. Thomas H. King has 
given of himself unstintingly for many years 
for the betterment and good of ROA, and 

Whereas. such giving has at times ap- 
proached being his principal occupation, and 

Whereas, General King has been con- 
sidered the unofficial “pro bono” house 
counsel for Headquarters, and 

Whereas, most recently he undertook the 
representation of the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation of the United States in the prepara- 
tion of an amicus curiae (friend of the 
court) brief on behalf of all congressmen 
holding Reserve commissions, and 

Whereas, in the current court term the 
Supreme Court has determined that the 
parties seeking to deny to congressmen the 
right to continue their Reserve affiliation 
have no standing to assert such a claim, 
thereby preserving this right in congress- 
men, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the 
Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States publicly recognizes Brig. Gen: Thomas 
H. King’s devotion to the cause of his coun- 
try’s military Reserves. 


MATERNITY BENEFITS 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on July 18, 
1974, I introduced S. 3781, to provide 
maternity benefits to wives of certain 
former members of the uniformed serv- 
ices and to certain former female mem- 
bers. 

I have received from Mr. Francis W. 
Stover of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
an endorsement of this measure. 

I certainly hope that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee will take early and fav- 
orable action. 

I ask unanimous consent that the VFW 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1974. 
Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, JR., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BEALL: It was with extreme 
gratification we noted your introduction of 
S. 3781—to amend Chapter 55 of Title 10, 
United States Code, to provide maternity 
benefits to wives of certain former members 
of the Uniformed Services and to certain 
former female members. 

Inasmuch as your Bill fulfills a mandate 
from our last National Convention in the 
form of Resolution No. 741 (copy enclosed), 
rest assured, you have the full support of the 
1.8 million members of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States and the more 
than 500,000 members of our Ladies Auxiliary 
in this legislation. 

In view of the foregoing, we will be working 
with the Committee on Armed Services for 
early consideration and passage of this much 
needed remedial legislation. 

With best wishes and kind personal re- 
gards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Francis W. STOVER, 
Director, 
National Legislative Service. 


THE FCC'S FAIRNESS REPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Federal Communications Commission on 
June 27 adopted and on July 12 released 
a “fairness report” reaffirming its fair- 
ness doctrine that controls broadcast 
news programing. 
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Three years ago, in June 1971, the FCC 
began a re-examination of the fairness 
doctrine. The commission had not looked 
at it comprehensively since its principles 
were set forth in 1949. 

A press release from the FCC issued 
July 3 began this way: 

In an action stressing the need for the 
fairness doctrine, the Commission has re- 
affirmed its position that “strict adherence” 
to the doctrine is the “single most important 
requirement of operation in the public in- 
terest” and an absolute necessity “for grant 
of a renewal of license.” 


There is no doubt in my mind, as I 
continue a series of speeches against the 
fairness doctrine begun on July 15, that 
the so-called fairness doctrine violates 
the spirit and letter of the first amend- 
ment. I say that knowing full well that 
the Supreme Court has on several oc- 
casions upheld the constitutionality of 
the doctrine. 

Any restriction on the news function 
of broadcasting is an abridgment of the 
free press. And, as we all know, the first 
amendment prohibits Congress from 
abridging—that is, diminishing—the 
freedom of speech and the freedom of 
the press. 

The licensing of broadcasting is an 
abridgment. When licensing is predi- 
cated on that which is broadcast, that, I 
believe, is manifestly a diminuation of 
those freedoms. 

Mr. President, today I intend to begin 
a page-by-page examination of the FCC’s 
new fairness report to show rationally 
how it abrogates the intent of the first 
amendment. 

But first, I want to cite a quotation 
from a 1919 opinion by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, a quotation that was used on 
this floor against my position the other 
day: 

When men have realized that time has 
upset many fighting faiths, they may come to 
believe even more than they believe the very 
foundations of their own conduct that the 
ultimate good desired is better reached by 
free trade in ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the market, 
and that truth is the only ground upon 
which their wishes safely can be carried out. 
That at any rate is the theory of our Con- 
stitution. It is an experiment, as all life is 
an experiment. 


On the face of it, that quotation from 
the great American jurist stands on its 
own. It cries out. for support of the free 
exchange of ideas. It is an eloquent and 
cogent defense of the first amendment. 

But can it truly stand alone? What is 
its context? 

The quotation can be found in the Su- 
preme Court proceedings in Abrams 
against United States in which the Court 
upheld a conviction under the Espionage 
Act. The defendant was charged with 
distributing circulars promoting resist- 
ance to U.S. participation in World War 
I and with advocating strikes in muni- 
tions factories. The majority decision did 
not consider the constitutionality of the 
Espionage Act. 

And Mr. Justice Holmes? 

He dissented. The quotation is from his 
dissent in that case. He was not afraid 
of freedom of speech and of the press. 

Mr. Justice Holmes knew how truth 
evolves in a democracy. He knew it was 
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not produced by government fiat. He 
knew that truth was not a commodity 
stored in governmental agencies and 
handed down like wisdom from Olympus. 

I do not believe Mr. Justice Holmes, if 
he lived now, would be afraid of free 
broadcasting. 

The FCC views it differently. To be 
honest, one does have to admit that the 
FCC is doing only what the Congress 
told it to do. And—although I have 
changed my position—I did indeed have 
a part in doing that. 

Yet, it seems that the FCC goes over- 
board in its ardor. 

Mr. President, I will refer from time to 
time to numbered paragraphs in the 
FCC’s new fairness report, which was in- 
serted in the Recorp July 15 beginning 
on page 23209. I point this out so as to 
avoid lengthy quotations in this speech. 

In paragraph 1 of its latest fairness 
report, the Commission says it had two 
fundamental considerations in reexam- 
ining the fairness doctrine. One consid- 
eration is maintenance and growth of a 
broadcast system compatible with the 
public interest. That is based on the other 
consideration, which the FCC phrases 
this way: 

First, in view of the profound, unques- 
tioned national commitment embodied in the 
First Amendment, our goal in this area must 
be to foster “uninhibited, robust, wide-open” 
debate on public issues.” (The commission is 
quoting the 1964 case of New York Times 
Co. v. Sullivan, the famous decision that 


Says, in effect, it is pretty hard to libel a 
politician.) 


Tronic, is it not, that the “unquestioned 
national commitment” to uninhibited, 
robust and wide-open debate when it 
comes to radio and television is limited 
by the fairness doctrine? 

Does the fairness doctrine limit broad- 
casters? 

I received a letter the other day from a 
broadcaster in Oregon which shows the 
problem. Here is what he had to say. I 
will quote all but the last sentence—a 
personal reference—of his letter, because 
he ties in the lack of freedom of broad- 
cast journalists to newspapers and eco- 
nomic factors. 


We were pleased to read of your comments 
on the Senate Floor regarding First Amend- 
ment protection for broadcasting. 

Fact: During the past few years, the num- 
ber of print media has been greatly reduced 
and increasing paper costs will reduce *he 
number even more. When print is gone, who 
will carry the word? 

In our market there are six broadcast prop- 
erties and one print. Only the print can op- 
erate in an uninhibited fashion and we must 
shy from many gut issues because we have 
no desire to rock-the-boat with the agency 
who controls our life’s breath. 

We have been forced to temper our com- 
ments in the face of threatened hearings 
which, even if we had won, would have 
broken us through our bank account. 

We have no “Ford Foundation” to under- 
write our defense to meet the underwritten 
challenges of our antagonists. To set aside 
sufficient capital to meet these challenges 
would seriously debilitate our service to our 
community. We must always restrain our 
actions to stay within the safety of a no- 
hearing format. That is program control, 

We cannot investigate ... and although 
encouraged to editorialize, we will always 
antagonize one side or the other, and the 
offended party immediately threatens action. 
We have been repeatedly threatened in this 
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manner, even to the extent of “boycotting” 
that cost us thousands of dollars. We have 
learned our lessons of moderation the hard 
way. 

Everytime a print media goes out of busi- 
ness, the First Amendment dies a little, and 
will continue to die until broadcasting is al- 
lowed to replace them in the Fourth Estate. 

If not available elsewhere, we have ample 
documentation of these statements avail- 
able here. 


I cite this letter to show that the fair- 
ness doctrine presents real problems to 
the broadcasters. But my interest in re- 
pealing the fairness doctrine is not to 
carry water for broadcasters, many of 
whom have very profitable businesses. 
My interest is in seeing that the citizens 
of our country have the full protection of 
the first amendment. 

Television and radio are the popular 
media. According to Elmer W. Lower, 
president of ABC News, 78 million peo- 
ple watch evening TV news in a week. 
Put another way, he said: 

Nearly seventy percent of the total public 
will lock first to television for most of the 
news about what’s going on in the world, 


Whether newspapers will be able to 
solve their technological and economic 
problems I cannot say, although it does 
seem likely American ingenuity will do 
so. Nevertheless, the American public 
needs truly free broadcasting for its own 
search for the truth through the compe- 
tition of the market, as Mr. Justice 
Holmes said. 

In paragraph 3 of its fairness report, 
the FCC quotes the basic premises of the 
fairness doctrine as enunciated by the 
Commission in 1949 in its Report on Edi- 
torializing. The 1949 report says: 

It is axiomatic that one of the most vital 
questions of mass communication in a de- 
mocracy is the development of an informed 
public opinion through the public dissem- 
ination of news and ideas concerning the 
vital public issues of the day. 


The section quoted by the FCC goes 
on to say that the commission has “rec- 
ognized the necessity for licensees to 
devote a reasonable percentage of their 
broadcast time” to those purposes. 

In paragraph 4 the FCC notes the very 
problem I am talking about when it 
Says: 

At first appearance, this affirmative use 
of government power to expand broadcast 
debate would seem to raise a striking para- 
dox, for freedom of speech has traditionally 
implied an absence of governmental super- 
vision or control. Throughou’s most of our 
history, the principal function of the First 
Amendment has been to protect the free 


marketplace of ideas by precluding govern- 
mental intrusion. 


The FCC goes on to say that evolution 
of the mass media technologically and 
in “concentration of control” has led to 
a different approach to the first amend- 
ment. The FCC report continues: 

This approach—an affirmative one—rec- 
ognizes the responsibility of government in 
maintaining and enhancing a system of free- 
dom of expression. 


The FCC itself sees the paradox— 
freedom without freedom. But then it 
just lets the paradox lie there. It pre- 
sents no really hard, reasoned point to 
back its self-contradictory argument. 

I maintain this: 
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The first amendment logically is nega- 
tive, a prohibition. It says Congress shall 
pass no laws prohibiting the free exer- 
cise of religion—it shall not abridge or 
diminish free speech or a free press. 

The first amendment tells Congress to 
keep its hands off of these freedoms. To 
do nothing. 

Now how can that mandate be made 
into a “system of free expression”? How 
can something prohibited be systema- 
tized, be arranged methodically? 

How can there be a “different ap- 
proach” to No? 

How can one enhance “no law”? 

One cannot take nothing and make 
more nothing. 

How can freedom be maintained by 
putting conditions on freedom? 

I am aware, of course, of the famous 
dictum about shouting “fire!” in a 
crowded theater; and of the necessity of 
libel and slander laws. 

But the FCC does not really back up 
its argument. It states it almost baldly. 

It does give a citation in paragraph 4 
of one T. Emerson and his chapter XVII 
of “The System of Freedom of Expres- 
sion.” And in paragraph 5 it cites a 1945 
Supreme Court decision in Associated 
Press against United States. That deci- 
sion said: 

It would be strange indeed however if the 
grave concern for freedom of the press which 
prompted adoption of the First Amendment 
should be read as a command that the gov- 


ernment was without power to protect that 
freedom. 


But then the court in that case went 
immediately to the point of the case, the 


Sherman Antitrust Act. It argues 
Surely a command that the government 
itself shall not impede the free flow of ideas 
does not afford non-governmental combina- 
tions a refuge if they impose restraints upon 
that constitutionally guaranteed freedom, 


The FCC cites a case, regardless of its 
own merits, that does not deal directly 
with a defense of the “paradox” it raises 
in the preceding paragraph. 

The citation is a nonsequitur. It just 
does not follow. 

In paragraph 6, the FCC goes into the 
problem in early broadcasting of radio 
stations operating on any frequency 
without regard to other stations. 

It is absolutely clear that there must 
be regulations to keep one broadcaster 
from interferring with the signal of an- 
other. And that is a proper role of gov- 
ernment. But that is a technical, an 
engineering problem, which has nothing 
to do whatsoever with programing. And 
the fairness doctrine is about program- 
ing, not engineering. 

I shall have more to say on this subject 
in a later speech. 

Paragraph 7 notes the establishment 
of an effective system of governmental 
licensing of broadcasters in 1927. 

And, again, the FCC alludes to the 
paradox. It says: 

It would have been unthinkable, of course, 
for the government to have been in the busi- 
ness of deciding who could publish newspa- 
pers and magazines and who could not. 


To back itself up, it quotes Justice 
Felix Frankfurter in a 1943 case, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. against United 
States. The Communications Act, the 
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Court held, “does not restrict the Com- 
mission merely to supervision of the traf- 
fic. It puts upon the Commission the 
burden of determining the composition 
of that traffic.” 

The FCC report notes that the NBC 
case left “a great many first amend- 
ment questions unanswered.” 

The FCC attempts to answer these 
questions in paragraphs 8 through 13. It 
relies to a great extent on the often 
quoted Red Lion case in its defense. 

Central to the arguments presented by 
the FCC in these paragraphs is the 
scarcity of broadcasting facilities. 

In paragraph 13 the FCC tries to argue 
with one of the legal voices raised 
against the fairness doctrine. It was a 
dissent of Chief Judge Bazelon of the 
District of Columbia Circuit in Brandy- 
wine-Main Line Radio, Inc. against FCC. 
That is the case in which WXUR, a 
Media, Pa., station lost its license. 

an his dissent, Judge Bazelon points 
out: 

This will be the first time that the FCC 
has denied a license renewal because of fair- 
ness doctrine obligations. 


Others will dispute that, because the 
majority held that WXUR was taken 
off the air because it did not live up to 
a n iaa promises made to the 

To me, that is just a different way of 
slicing the same sausage. 

The FCC fairness report quotes Judge 
Bazelon as suggesting that the time has 
come for “the Commission to draw back 
and consider whether time and technol- 
ogy have so eroded the necessity for gov- 
ernmental imposition of fairness obliga- 
tions that the doctrine has come to de- 
feat its purposes in a variety of circum- 
stances.” 

In that same paragraph from Judge 
Bazelon’s dissent, which the FCC did not 
choose to quote, the chief judge noted 
that the FCC was restudying the fairness 
doctrine—which it now has completed— 
to see whether fairness policies truly 
promote a marketplace of uninhibited, 
wide, and robust debate. Then follows the 
full sentence from which the FCC quoted 
Bazelon: 

It is proper that this court urge the Com- 
mission to reconsider this case in light of 
its fairness hearings; that we encourage the 
Commission to draw back and consider 
whether time and technology have so eroded 
the necessity for governmental imposition 
of fairness obligations that the doctrine has 
come to defeat its purposes in a variety of 
circumstances; that we ask whether an al- 
ternative does not suggest itself—whether, 
as will printed press, more freedom for the 
individual broadcaster would enhance, rather 
than retard, the public’s right to a market- 
place of ideas. 

The FCC’s fairness report glossed over the 
pertinent questions by the judge. 


Immediately after quoting Chief Judge 
Bazelon in an incomplete fashion, the 
FCC quotes Red Lion on the scarcity of 
frequencies. Then the FCC says: 

The effective development of an electronic 
medium with an abundance of channels 
(through the use of cable, or otherwise) is 
still very much a thing of the future. 


But Judge Bazelon hit that point head 
on earlier in his dissent. He said: 
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But Red Lion cannot be read as the final 
word on scarcity: the cable of technology 
of the future was not even mentioned in the 
Court’s decision. 


Judge Bazelon’s next paragraph fol- 
lows with this information, quoting a 
1972 book called “The Wired Nation.” 
Bazelon said: 

It is a fact, that with existing equipment 
and technology (his emphasis) “a single 
coaxial [tv] cable can carry between 28 and 
36 channels of television, plus the entire 
AM and FM radio bands and a quantity of 
other non-visual electronic signals.” It is 
predicted that in perhaps 10 years it will be 
possible to provide to the television viewer 
400 channels; that by 1980 half the nation 
will be on cable television; and that a host 
of educational and public services will ac- 
company the cable revolution which are sim- 
ple mind-boggling. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Chief Judge Bazelon’s entire 
dissent in the Brandywine case be 
printed in the Recor» at the end of this 
speech. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
FCC, after saying that the effective de- 
velopment of cable is in the future, gets 
right back into the paradox it faces in 
trying to square regulation and the first 
amendment. It does that in back-to-back 
sentences: 

For the present, do not belieye that it 
would be appropriate—or even permissible— 
for a government agency charged with the 
allocation of the channels now available to 
ignore the legitimate First Amendment in- 
terests of the general public. We recognize, 
however, that there exists within the frame- 
work of fairness doctrine administration and 
enforcement the potential for undue govern- 
mental interference in the processes of 
broadcast journalism, and the concomitant 
diminution of the broadcaster’s and the pub- 
lic’s legitimate First Amendment interests. 


Mr. President, the next section of the 
FCC fairness report gives the Commis- 
sion’s position on why it believes the fair- 
ness doctrine does not inhibit broadcast 
journalism. I will deal with that in my 
next speech. 

But in summary, so far, it can be seen 
that in dealing with the so-called scar- 
city of broadcast facilities—the actual 
basis for the regulation of programing— 
the FCC ignores one important point and 
brushes off another. 

The FCC ignores the fact that radio 
and television stations are more numer- 
ous than daily newspapers. As of the end 
of June 1974 there were nearly five times 
more radio and TV stations than daily 
newspapers. If one wants to count only 
commercial radio and TV broadcasting 
stations, daily newspapers are less than 
23 percent as numerous. 

But a more telling point: in 92 of the 
top 100 TV markets in the land, you will 
find three or more TV stations with net- 
work affiliations. In seven you will find 
only two stations, and in only one of 
those markets is there but a single sta- 
tion with a network affiliation. 

Compare that with what Chief Judge 
Bazelon said in his Brandywine dissent, 
after noting that nearly every American 
city receives a number of radio and TV 
signals: 
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But out of 1,400 newspaper cities, there 
are only fifteen left with face-to-face com- 
petition. 


Even a more striking argument may be 
made against the scarcity of broadcast 
spectrum space. 

Consider only television channels. As 
of September 1971, there were still avail- 
able around the country 462 commercial 
channels—67 VHF and 395 UHF chan- 
nels. In addition, there were 434 noncom- 
mercial channels available. From a dif- 
ferent source, it can be determined that 
those figures have not changed substan- 
tially in the last 3 years. As of June 30, 
only three VHF and six UHF commercial 
channels have been added to those on the 
air. And, another 32 noncommercial TV 
stations of both types have gone on the 
air. 

The number of daily newspapers has 
remained virtually unchanged. 

I must admit, the question of owner- 
ship is a little more complex. There are 
73 communities in the United States in 
which one firm owns all the local broad- 
cast and newspaper properties. 

Despite that fact, however, listeners 
and viewers have access to more com- 
petitive voices than do readers of daily 
newspapers. 

And, no one is seriously challenging the 
first amendment rights of newspapers. 

That brings me to the point the FCC 
brushes off in its fairness report: cable 
TV. 

Its potential is in the future. No doubt 
about it. But if even only a quarter of 
its potential is met by 1980, cable can 
bring scores of channels into most Amer- 
ican homes. 

But right now, in 1974, it can be seen 
that the FCC has refused to look at the 
facts. There is no scarcity of broadcast 
facilities. It bases its principal argument 
for continuance of the fairness doctrine 
on a false premise. 

It need not have done that. The law 
authorizing the fairness doctrine is broad 
enough that the FCC could have taken 
the real world into consideration. 

But it is too much to expect a govern- 
ment bureaucracy to overcome its own 
inertia. 

That is why, the fairness doctrine 
must go. It continues to mock the first 
amendment. 

Herbert W. Hobler, a New Jersey 
broadcaster, has made that point well. 
He says: 

Americans .. 
missing! 


Chief Judge Bazelon’s entire dissent 
follows: 


. one of your freedoms is 


EXHIBIT 1 
BRANDYWINE-MAIN LINE Rapro, Inc., AP- 
PELLANT, V. FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, GREATER PHILADELPHIA 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES ET AL., INTER- 
VENORS. No. 71-1181. 


United States Court of Appeals, District 
of Columbia Circuit. Argued April 10, 1972. 
Decided Sept. 25, 1972. 

Dissenting Opinion Nov. 4, 1972. 

Rehearing Denied Dec. 4, 1972. 

Cert. denied 412 U.S. 922 (1973). 

Appeal by broadcast licensee from deci- 
sion of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission which denied renewal of AM-FM 
broadcast license. The Court of Appeals, 
Tamm, Circuit Judge, held that in view of 
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FCC's findings that AM-FM broadcast licen- 
see failed to observe the fairness doctrine, 
that it violated the “personal attack” prin- 
ciple and misrepresented to the Commission 
its programming plans, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission was justified in refusing 
to renew broadcast license on consideration 
of the licensee’s total performance. 

Affirmed. 

J. Skelly Wright, Circuit Judge, concurred 
and filed opinion. 

Bazelon, Chief Judge, dissented and filed 
opinion. Wright, Circuit Judge, filed a re- 
sponse in which Tamm, Circuit Judge, con- 
curred, 

1, Telecommunications—435 

The “fairness doctrine” applies to all 
broadcast licensees. Communications Act of 
1934, § 315, 47 U.S.C.A. § 315. 

2. Telecommunications—435 

Areawide programming is not valid consid- 
eration in determining whether broadcast 
licensee has complied with the requirement 
of the “fairness doctrine.” Communications 
Act of 1934, § 315, 47 U.S.C.A. § 315. 

3. Telecommunications—432 

The “personal attack” principle was not 
intended to protect persons from personal 
abuse, but rather was adopted so as to en- 
able the listening public to hear expositions 
of the various positions taken by responsible 
individuals and groups on important dis- 
puted issues and fact that those attacked 
often showed no concern did not excuse 
broadcast licensee from violations of the doc- 
trine. Communications Act of 1934, § 315, 47 
US.C.A. § 315. 

4. Telecommunications—435 

Purpose of the “fairness doctrine” is to 
assure that when controversial issues of pub- 
lic importance are aired on radio and tele- 
vision frequencies, fair coverage is given to 
both sides of issues presented. Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, § 315, 47 U.S.C.A. § 315. 

5. Telecommunications—435 


The “fairness doctrine” is distinct from 
the statutory requirement that equal time 
be allotted all qualified candidates for pub- 
lic office. Communications Act of 1934, § 315, 
47 US.C.A. § 315. 

6. Telecommunications—435 

The “fairness doctrine” is not subject to 
formulistic application and meeting of the 
obligations can only be achieved by seeking 
out balance in broadcast coverage. Commu- 
or Act of 1934, §315, 47 U.S.C.A, 

315. 

7. Telecommunications—435 


The cornerstone of the “fairness doctrine” 
is good faith and licensee discretion. Com- 
eran Act of 1934, § 315, 47 U.S.C.A. 

15. 

8. Telecommunications—435 

Under the “fairness doctrine,” all that Is 
required is balance; equal opportunities, ex- 
cept as specifically provided for by statute, 
are not required. Communications Act of 
1934, § 315, 47 U.S.C.A. § 315. 

9. Telecommunications—435 


_ The “equal opportunities” requirement of 
statute pertaining to equal time for political 
candidates is applicadle only to uses of sta- 
tion facilities by candidates for public office 
and calls for equal treatment as to the 
amount of time to be afforded, the nature of 
the time slot, etc., and thus works with vir- 
tually mathematical precision. Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, § 315, 47 U.S.C.A. § 315. 
10. Telecommunications—435 

The ultimate test of the “fairness doc- 
trine” is reasonableness of the broadcast 
licensee’s efforts to provide reasonable oppor- 
tunity to inform the public on the contrast- 
ing viewpoint. Communications Act of 1934, 
§ 315, 47 US.C.A. § 315. 
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11. Telecommunications—485 


The first consideration in determining 
whether broadcast licensee has observed the 
“fairness doctrine” is the good faith of the 
broadcast licensee. Communications Act of 
1934, § 315, 47 U.S.C.A. § 315. 


12. Telecommunications—437 


Finding of r‘ederal Communications Com- 
mission that AM-FM broadcast licensee, 
which had been fully informed Sy the FCC 
at the time it acquired its license by transfer 
of the obligations under both the “fairness 
doctrine” and the “personal attack” prin- 
ciple, failed to observe the “fairness doc- 
trine” by presenting only one side on issues 
of controversial importance to the public 
was supported by substantial evidence in 
broadcast license renewal proceeding. Com- 
munications Act of 1934, §§ 301 et seq., 315, 
47 U.S.C.A. §§ 301 et seq., 315. 


13. Telecommunications—432 


Whenever there is an attack made on a 
person or group during a broadcast in the 
context of a controversial issue of public im- 
portance, the individual attacked has a right 
to respond. Communications Act of 1934, 
$315, 47 U.S.C.A. § 815. 


14, Telecommunications—388 


The demands of public interest are prime 
considerations for the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in granting broadcasting 
licenses, renewing licenses and modifying 
them. Communications Act of 1934, §§ 303, 
308(r), 307, 307(a,d), 309{a), 47 U.S.C.A. 
$$ 303, 303(r), 307, 307(a, d), 309(a). 

15. Telecommunications—388 


Radio and television station operation 
must be carried out in the public interest. 
Communications Act of 1934, §§ 303, 303(r), 
307, 307(a, d), 309(a), 41 U.S.C.A. §§ 303, 303 
(x). 307, 307(a, d), 309(a). 

16. Telecommunications—432 

The Federal Communication regulations 
concerning personal attack are not beyond 
the scope of the congressionally conferred 
power to assure that stations are operated 
by those whose possession of licenses serves 
the public interest. Communications Act of 
1934, §§ 303, 303(r), 307, 307(a, d), 309(a), 
47 U.S.C.A. §§ 303, 303(r), 307, 307(a, d), 309 
(a). 

17. Telecommunications—437 

Substantial evidence supported findings of 
Federal Communications Commission in 
broadcast license renewal proceeding that 
AM-FM lcensee demonstrated complete dis- 
regard for the FCC rules and regulations per- 
taining to personal attacks. Communications 
Act of 1934, § 315, 47 U.S.C.A. § 315. 

18. Telecommunications—432 

The obligation rests squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the licensee to adhere to the regula- 
tions pertaining to personal attacks and the 
licensee may not pass its obligations in the 
area to those who purchase time from the 
licensee. Communications Act of 1934, § 315, 
47 U.S.C.A. § 315. 


19. Telecommunications—432 
Small staffs in no way exculpate broad- 
cast licensees from their affirmative duties 
under regulations pertaining to personal at- 
tack. Communications Act of 1934, § 315, 
47 U.S.C.A. § 315. 


20. Telecommunications—437 
Substantial evidence in broadcast license 
renewal proceedings supported finding of 
Federal Communication Commission that 
licensee did not act in good faith at time 
it obtained its broadcast license by transfer 
in its representations of the types of pro- 
grams to be broadcast over its AM-FM sta- 
tion. Communications Act of 1934, § 315, 
47 U.S.C.A. § 315. 
21. Telecommunications—397 
Misrepresentations by broadcast licensee 
at time it acquired its license by transfer 
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concerning the nature of the programs it 
proposed to broadcast provided ample jus- 
tification for the Federal Communications 
Commission to refuse to renew broadcast 
license. Communications Act of 1934, § 315, 
U.S.C.A. § 315. 


22. Constitutional Law—90 


Broadcast licensee’s rights under the First 
Amendment were not violated by the refusal 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to renew the broadcast license where 
the sanction was based on continuous re- 
fusals by the licensee to meet its obligations 
under the “fairness doctrine” and under the 
“personal attack” principle. U.S.C.A. Const. 
Amend. 1; Communications Act of 1934, § 315, 
47 U.S.C.A. § 307(a, d). 


23. Telecommunications—388 


Question of whether broadcast licensee is 
operating in the public interest, the estab- 
lished standard for license renewal, is deter- 
mined at the time of renewal and at this 
time the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion must gake the licensee's total perform- 
ance into account, including its adherence 
to the fairness doctrine. Communications Act 
of 1934, § 307 (a, d), 47 U.S.C.A. § 307(a, d). 


24. Telecommunications—388 


In determining whether to renew broad- 
cast license, Federal Communications Com- 
mission must give prime consideration to 
the effectiveness of broadcast licensee in his 
role as trustee for the public. Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, $ 307(a, d), 47 US.C.A. 
§ 307(a, d). 


25. Telecommunications—388 


The policy of the Communications Act is 
clear that no person is to have anything in 
the nature of property right as a result of 
granting of broadcast license and the chan- 
nels presently occupied remain free for new 
assignment to another licensee in the inter- 
est of the listening public; it is not the put- 
pose of the Act to protect a licensee against 
competition but to protect the public. Com- 
munications Act of 1934, § 307(a, d), 47 
US.C.A. § 307(a, d). 

26. Telecommunications—397, 432, 435 

In view of Federal Communications Com- 
mission's findings that AM-FM broadcast li- 
censee failed to observe the “fairness doc- 
trine”, that it violated the “personal attack” 
principle and misrepresented to the Commis- 
sion its programming plans, FCC was justi- 
fied in refusing to renew broadcast license 
on consideration of the licensee’s total per- 
formance. U.S.C.A. Const. Amend. 1; Com- 
munications Act of 1934, §§ 303, 303(r), 307, 
309, 315, 47 U.S.C.A. §§ 303, 303(r), 307, 309, 
315. 

27. Telecommunication—383 

The Federal Communications Commission 
can only inform and advise broadcast licensee 
as to the law; it cannot coerce a licensee to 
comply. Communications Act of 1934, § 301 
et seq., 47 U.S.C.A. § 301 et seq. 

Messrs. Benedict P, Cottone and Eugene F. 
Mullin, Washington, D.C., with whom Mr. 
John C. Eldridge, Washington, D.C., was on 
the brief, for appellant. 

Mr. Joseph A. Marino Associate Gen. Coun- 
sel, F.C.C., for appellee. Messrs. Richard E. 
Wiley, Gen. Counsel at the time the brief 
was filed, John H. Conlin, Associate Gen. 
Counsel at the time the brief was filed, and 
Miss Katrina Renouf, Counsel, F.C.C., at the 
time the brief was filed, were on the brief 
for appellee. 

Messrs. Thomas Schattenfield, Michael 
Valder and David Tillotson, Washington, 
D.C., were on the brief for intervenors. 

Before BAZELON, Chief Judge, and 
WRIGHT and TAMM, Circuit Judges. 

TAMM, Circuit Judge: 

We hold no freedom more inviolable than 
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our precious first amendment right to free- 
dom of speech. Free and unfettered debate 
has been a cornerstone of our Republic for 
almost two hundred years. Any attempt to 
silence those who would speak, no matter 
how unpopular their opinions, no matter 
how controversial their views, must be met 
with immovable opposition by those who 
cherish our basic freedoms and hold them 
dear. 


[T]he peculiar evil of silencing the expres- 
sion of opinion is that it is robbing the hu- 
man race; posterity as well as the existing 
generation; those whu dissent from the opin- 
ion still more than those who hold it. If the 
opinion is right, they are deprived of the 
opportunity of exchanging error for truth: 
if wrong, they lose what is almost as great a 
benefit, the clearer perception and livelier 
impression of truth, produced by its collision 
with errors 

This is the setting in which we must con- 
sider the dispute arising from the refusal of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
(hereinafter “the Commission”) to renew the 
broadcast license of Brandywine-Main Line 
Radio, Inc. (hereinafter either “Brandywine” 
or “WXUR”) as licensee of radio stations 
WXUR and WXUR-TV, located in Media, 
Pennsylvania? Yet, even in light of the ex- 
tremely high standard which we have set in 
this case, we must affirm the opinion of the 
Commission. 

I. FACTUAL BACKGROUND 
A. Early Operations of WXUR 


Brandywine was licensed to operate WXUR 
in 1962 by the Commission after a determi- 
nation that such license would be beneficial 
in serving the public interest. WXUR-—AM is a 
daytime standard broadcast station while 
WXUR-FM is a full-time station. The two 
stations are the sole stations in Media, Penn- 
Sylvania. As has been known to happen, 
Brandywine suffered financial reverses and 
the stockholders expressed an interest in sell- 
ing the company in 1964. Contemporane- 
ously, Station WVCH, located in Chester, 
Pennsylvania (a town which neighbors Me- 
dia) elected to terminate broadcasting 20th 
Century Reformation Hour, the program pro- 
duced by Dr. Carl McIntire.* This event left 
Rev. McIntire with no outlet for his program 
in‘ the Philadelphia broadcast market. It is 
understandable, therefore, that when Dr. 
McIntire learned that WXUR might be avail- 
able, the Faith Theological Seminary * (here- 
inafter “the Seminary”) entered into an 
agreement to purchase Brandywine’s stock- 
holders’ interest in October, 1964. The Semi- 
nary filed an application with the Commis- 
sion seeking approval for the proposed 
purchase of Brandywine’s stock and for Com- 
mission approval for the Seminary’s proposed 
operation of WXUR. 


B. The Transfer Application 


In its proposal to the Commission the Sem- 
inary stated that it would continue the sta- 
tion’s general format of broadcasting enter- 
tainment, talk shows and short newscasts, 
and in addition, two one-hour religious pro- 
grams would be broadcast each weekday;* 
the station would also broadcast religious 
programs until noon on Sunday.’ The terms 
of the Seminary application sought Commis- 
sion permission to operate “for the principal 
purpose of broadcasting the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, for the de- 
fense of the Gospel, and for the purposes set 
forth in the Charter of Incorporation.” This 
application was not without opposition, how- 
ever, as some fifteen community groups and 
a number of individuals and churches within 
the community made their opposition known 
to the Commission” The Commission noted 
that it also received communications from 
many individuals and churches who were 
proponents of the transfer. As the Commis- 
sion noted “[t]he complaints [opposing the 
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transfer application] are based on the rela- 
tionship to the transferee of the Reverend 
Carl McIntire, President of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Faith Theological Seminary, Inc.” 8 

The major concern of the opponents to 
the transfer was that the station would be 
incapable of providing for a balanced pres- 
entation of opposing views in light of McIn- 
tire’s connection with the Seminary and in 
view of his radio programs and publications. 

The main thrust of the complaints con- 
cerning Rev. McIntire, is that, in his radio 
programs and publications, he has made false 
and misleading statements and deliberate 
distortions of the facts relating to various 
public issues such as race relations, religious 
unity, foreign aid, etc.; that he has made 
“intemperate” attacks on other religious de- 
nominations and leaders, various organiza- 
tions, governmental agencies, political figures 
and international organizations; and that 
such expressions are irresponsible and a di- 
visive force in the community and help 
create a climate of fear, prejudice and dis- 
trust of democratic institutions. It is also 
alleged that, in light of his record of “parti- 
san and extremist” views on various public 
issues, he lacks the degree of social and pub- 
lic responsibility demanded of broadcast li- 
censees and that these views will carry over 
into the operation of the stations in view of 
his connection with the transferee. It is al- 
leged, finally, that a serious question is thus 
raised, in light of his views, whether he is or 
will be able to bring about a balanced pres- 
entation of opposing views or whether he will 
place his personal views above the station's 
public interest obligations.’ 

While the applications for transfer were 
still pending, the Commission communicated 
with the Seminary with regard to various 
aspects of the application and with particular 
interest as to whether station “facilities 
would be available to other faiths for the 
presentation of religious programs, and, if 
so, under what conditions or circumstances.” 
The Seminary responded by filing an amend- 
ment to the original application which in- 
cluded an exhibit which stated the Semin- 
ary’s intent to “make time available on an 
equal and non-discriminatory basis to all re- 
ligious faiths requesting time for the presen- 
tation of religious programs.” 19 To further 
insure balance in the area of religious broad- 
casting the Seminary’s amendment provided 
for a half-hour program on Sunday to be 
known as Interfaith Forum» 

C. Commission Approval of Transfer 

The Commission’s Memorandum Opin- 
fon and Order! granting the transfer ap- 
plication was forthcoming on March 19, 1965. 
This opinion, known as the Borst Decision, 
summarizes the nature of the complaints re- 
ceived™ opposing the Seminary’s applica- 
tion. The Commission continued by express- 
ing that, as a matter of policy: 

[t]he Commission is wisely forbidden from 
choosing “among applicants upon the basis 
of their political, economic or social views ...” 
As Mr. Justice Douglas stated: 

“The strength of our [broadcasting] sys- 
tem is in the dignity, resourcefulness and 
the intelligence of our people. Our confidence 
is in their ability to make the wisest choice. 
That system cannot flourish if regimenta- 
tion takes hold.* 

The Decision noted that Dr. McIntire repre- 
sented that his relationship with WXUR 
would be as that of a broadcaster and that 
management decisions would be left to three 
other members of the Seminary’s Board who 
would constitute the Board of Brandywine.” 
Despite all of this the Commission did con- 
sider the basic fear of the application's op- 
ponents that the station would be under Dr. 
McIntire’s influence and that it would not 
give full and fair treatment to divergent 
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views on controversial issues as required by 
both standards of public interest and the 
Commission's fairness doctrine The Com- 
mission’s ultimate conclusion was that a 
hearing on the transfer application was un- 
necessary because of the in-depth represen- 
tations, contained in the application, to fully 
comply with the station’s acknowledged ob- 
ligations in the fairness arena.” 

The Borst Decision went to great lengths 
to reinforce and reiterate the transferee’s 
duties and obligations under both the fair- 
ness doctrine and the personal attack corol- 
lary. The Commission took notice of Brandy- 
wine’s written submission that equal op- 
portunity would be afforded to opposing 
viewpoints on controversial public issues 1° 
but nonetheless felt constrained to 


{[s]pecifically direct attention to our ruling 
in Cullman Broadcasting Co., FCC 63-849 
[requiring presentation of conflicting views 
at licensee expense if advocates willing to 
pay for broadcast time cannot be found] 
and to our personal attack principles (see 
Public Notice of July 1, 1974, Applicability 
of the Fairness Doctrine, Part E) the licensee 
is required to operate in accordance with 
these requirements, and unless immediately 
informed to the contrary, we take the li- 
censee’s representation to encompass these 
requirements.” 

The Commission expressed the view that 
Dr. McIntire’s record of offering free response 
time for either an opportunity to debate 
some issue or respond to some attack 
“[would] not suffice to discharge the fair- 
ness responsibilities of a licensee carrying 
the broadcasts in question.” 2 

The Commission made every effort to as- 
suage the fears of Brandywine’s opponents 
that WXUR would become a medium over 
which McIntire could express his personal 
views to the exclusion of the views of the 
listening public. The Commission reprinted 
the following detailed programming promise 
from the Brandywine application: 

“It will be the policy of the transferee 
to make time available on an equal and 
nondiscriminatory basis to all religious 
faiths. . . . In other words, the same terms 
and conditions will be applicable to all faiths 
... 88 will be applicable to the religious 
faith ... [of] the transferee. .. . It will be 
the policy to make time available to religious 
faiths equally. ...However,...a half 
hour will be available and utilized on Sun- 
days ... for an Interfaith Forum program, 
in which ministers or representatives of dif- 
ferent faiths will be invited to participate 
in round-table discussions of religious prin- 
ciples and tenets as related to current social 
problems. 

“Every effort will be made to obtain varied 
participation from week to week to assure 
the greatest possible balance of views on the 
subjects of discussion. The transferee will 
invite the cooperation of recognized minis- 
terial associations in the Greater Philadel- 
phia area to present their recommendations 
as to participants and subjects of discussion 
on this program and in the event of failure 
to obtain such cooperation, the transferee 
will extend invitations to, and make sincere 
efforts to obtain participation by, individual 
churches and faiths in a manner which will 
assure, to the fullest extent possible, fair and 
equal representation of varying views.”” 

The Commission granted Brandywine’s ap- 
plication for transfer with one final warning 
to the Seminary broadcast group. 

“In reaching this determination, we have 
relied upon the specific representations by 
the transferee indicating awareness of a li- 
censee’s responsibilities. In any event, this 
grant is subject to the same conditions ap- 
plicable to all broadcast grants... [in- 
cluding, among itemized conditions] ... 
that [Brandywine] will abide by the require- 
ments of the fairness doctrine (see [Fairness 
Primer]) 2” 
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The new management began broadcast op- 
erations on April 29, 1965. 


D. The License Period 


Brandywine’s initial license period ran 
from April 29, 1965, through April 1, 1966.% 
It is important for this court to examine 
WXUR’s operations during this period as 
these operations are the actual predicate of 
the action before us. 

When the new management group as- 
sumed broadcast control on April 29, 1965, 
they began making substantial changes in 
the station’s program format, despite the 
fact that these changes were not indicated 
in the proposed program format as presented 
by the Seminary in the transfer application. 
In addition, one of the programs on which 
the Commission placed the greatest reliance 
in granting the application, Interjaith Dia- 
logue, did not first appear on WXUR until 
November 28, 1965, some seven months after 
the Seminary assumed control of the sta- 
tion. The Commission enumerated a partial 
listing of programs which did appear in the 
early license period although not included 
in the Seminary’s amended “Typical Program 
Schedule.” On May 3, 1965, WXUR broadcast 
Lifeline and Manion Forum; Behind the 
Headlines on May 4, 1965; Howard Kershner’s 
Commentary on May 5, 1965; Independent 
Americans on May 6, 1965; The Dan Smoot 
Report on May 7, 1965; Church League 
of America on May 8, 1965; and Christian 
Crusade on June 14, 1965.” In this regard, 
it is interesting to note the admission by 
John H., Norris, the station’s manager, that 
“as soon as the F.C.C. said that... [the 
Seminary] could take the Station over,” he 
commenced making arrangements for broad- 
cast of the above programs.” All of these 
programs shared one common charactertistic: 
they were devoted almost solely to coverage 
and discussion of viewpoints on controversial 
issues of public importance. Personal at- 
tacks on the honesty, integrity and char- 
acter of both groups and individuals were, 
unfortunately, not infrequent. 

Seven months after the Seminary com- 
menced operation of WXUR, the station was 
the subject of public condemnation by the 
Media Borough Council” and the House of 
Representatives of the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly.” The Seminary’s Broadcast Board 
attempted to soothe some of the ruffled 
nerves created by the Freedom of Speech 
program,“ and continued its attempts at 
rehabilitating the station's image by in- 
troducing Inter-Faith Dialogue, promised in 
the January 1965 amendment to Brandy- 
wine’s transfer application, on November 28, 
1965." 

WXUR was required to file its renewal 
application by early May, 1966. They were 
sent the necessary “renewal packet” early in 
1966 by the Commission. At this time WXUR 
was also continuing to receive more specific 
communications from the Commission re- 
lating to complaints it had received from 
individuals, community groups and local gov- 
ernmental bodies. The record discloses that 
WXUR made attempts at this time to once 
again enhance its public image by attempt- 
ing to produce several programs containing 
contrasting viewpoints on controversial is- 
sues of public importance. Each of these pro- 
grams were carefully detailed in Brandy- 
wine's renewal application filed May 3, 1966," 
That application would have, if granted, 
provided Brandywine a license for a three- 
year period from August 1, 1966, through 
July 31, 1969. Based on Brandywine’s operat- 
ing record from March 17, 1965, through the 
May 3, 1966, filing date, nineteen parties op- 
posed the renewal application and urged 
the Commission to deny Brandywine’s appli- 
cation. This opposition was in the form of 
a joint pleading filed with the Commission 
on July 19, 1966. 

After considering the submissions of the 
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parties the Commission found that substan- 
tial questions did exist as to 

whether the applicant has met the conditions 
set forth in the Commission’s ... [Transfer 
Order] . . . during its license period from 
April 29, 1965 to August 1, 1966; .. . whether 
the applicant fully and candidly advised the 
Commission of its program plans in connec- 
tion with its [transfer] application ...; the 
applicant's efforts to comply with the Com- 
mission’s Fairness Doctrine, including the 
personal attack principle; and ... whether 
the applicant has used the facilities of its 
Stations to serye the sectarian and politi- 
cal views of its principals and to raise funds 
for their support rather than to serve the 
community generally, and whether this was 
misrepresented to the Commission in its ap- 
plication for acquisition of control of these 
Stations. In the latter connection, the Com- 
mission notes the charges that the applicant 
has operated stations WXUR and WXUR-FM, 
as a divisive force in the community by dis- 
paraging racial and religious groups and by 
castigating and vilifying persons and groups 
espousing views on public controversial is- 
sues different from those of the applicant.” 

The Commission adopted a number of 
issues for the hearing of which four remain 
pertinent to these proceedings: 

To determine whether the applicant failed 
to inform the Commission fully of its pro- 
gram plans in connection with its applica- 
tion for acquisition of control of Stations; 

To determine whether the applicant has 
complied with the Fairness Doctrine and 
Section 315 of the Act by affording a rea- 
sonable opportunity for the discussion of 
conflicting views on issues of public impor- 
tance during its license period; 

To determine whether during its license 
period the applicant has complied with the 
personal attack principle of the Fairness 
Doctrine by furnishing copies of pertinent 
tapes, continuities or summaries to persons 
or groups attacked, with specific offers of the 
stations’ facilities for responses, where dis- 
cussions of controversial public issues have 
involved personal attacks; 

To determine whether the applicant in 
connection with its application for transfer 
of control of Stations WXUR and WXUR-FM 
misrepresented to the Commission its pro- 
gram plans, 

The Commission designated the WXUR re- 
newal application for hearing stating that it 
was 
unable to determine that a grant of these 
renewal applications would serve the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity. In 
order to insure that a full record is made de- 
tailing all pertinent and relevant facts con- 
cerning the applicant’s operations of sta- 
tions WXUR and WXUR-FM and its repre- 
sentations concerning such application, an 
evidentiary hearing is required.” 


E. The Hearing 


Hearing Examiner H, Gifford Irion called 
the evidentiary hearing to order on October 
2, 1967, in Media, Pennsylvania. The hear- 
ings recessed for over three months on De- 
cember 15, 1967, after the bulk of the In- 
tervenor’s and Broadcast Bureau's evidence 
had been submitted, to allow Brandywine to 
prepare its case. The Brandywine presenta- 
tion began on March 20, 1968." 

The record of the hearings closed on June 
26, 1968, after a compilation of a nearly 8,000 
page record and several hundred exhibits, 

F. The Initial Decision 


Hearing Examiner Irion released his Initial 
Decision on December 13, 1968. This very 
lengthy examination of the case” was most 
thorough with regard to findings of fact, how- 
ever, the high quality of fact finding led the 
examiner to only irrational conclusions and 
findings of law. Intervenors have termed this 
decision “a whitewash of Brandywine’s per- 
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formance as a licensee” “—this court must 
concur in that assessment. Several examples 
will make this clear. 

[1, 2] 1. Presentation of Contrasting View- 
points on Controversial Issues. Hearing Ex- 
aminer Irion found that WXUR should be 
excused from complying with the fairness 
doctrine because of the small staff retained 
by the station. Secondly, he found that pro- 
gramming on WXUR was balanced by the 
programming of other licensees in the Phil- 
adelphia market. Both of these conclusions 
are clearly erroneous, The fairness doctrine 
applies to all licensees, while area wide pro- 
gramming is not a valid consideration in 
determining whether a licensee has complied 
with the fairness requirements. See Green y. 
F. C. 0.“ 

2. Personal Attack Violations. The Examin- 
er made numerous findings against WXUR 
for failure to comply with the personal at- 
tack principle of the fairness doctrine. How- 
ever, his conclusions fail to recommend any 
sanctions for these numerous violations. It 
is not necessary for this court to prepare a 
line-by-line analysis and refutation of the 
Examiner's decision; nor would it be prudent 
for us to do so as the Commission has is- 
sued its own detailed opinion reversing the 
Examiner. Nonetheless we are sufficiently 
disturbed by the Examiner’s final conclusion 
to pause for a moment to reflect and com- 
ment. Examiner Irion concluded by saying: 

Thus the decision must be shaped by ulti- 
mate objectives rather than by isolated in- 
stances of error. This will not be an invita- 
tion to carelessness or disregard of the 
ethical principles involved in the personal 
attack rules since punishment by forfeiture 
will always await the transgressor but, in the 
unusual circumstances of this case, Dracon- 
ian justice is inadvisable.“ 

It is clear to this court, as it was to the 
Commission, that the Examiner began his 
herculean opinion by determining both his 
conclusion and ultimate disposition of this 
case. Rather than suiting his conclusions to 
“let the punishment fit the crime”, he chose 
to adopt a benevolent stance ill-suited to the 
facts in this case. The Initial Decision allows 
appearance to tyrannize over truth. The facts 
surrounding Brandywine’s operation of 
WXUR are neither so pliant nor sufficiently 
malleable to allow for the conclusions of the 
Examiner, 

The opinion did contain a number of find- 
ings adverse to Brandywine; however, the 
licensee failed to file exceptions as to any of 
these matters.“ Both intervenors and the 
Broadcast Bureau of the Commission filed 
extensive exceptions. 


G. The Commission's Decision 


The Commission refused to adopt the 
Hearing Examiner’s Initial Opinion and 
adopted its own opinion on July 7, 1970 in 
which it denied the licensee’s application for 
renewal after an independent review of the 
record. In its review the Commission drew 
adverse conclusions with reference to 
Brandywine’s compliance with the fairness 
doctrine © compliance wit hthe personal at- 
tack principle,“ and also with reference to 
the manner in which Brandywine misrepre- 
sented its program plans to the Commis- 
sion.” Let us examine the Commission’s 
reasoning in each area separately. 

1. The Fairness Doctrine 

The fairness doctrine was, in the Com- 
mission’s view, the central aspect of the liti- 
gation. The reason for this is axiomatic— 
prior to issuing Brandywine’s initial license 
@ tremendous amount of concern was ex- 
pressed to the Commission by numerous 
parties, each fearing that WXUR would fail 
to comply with the doctrine. Brandywine’s 
response to these fears was clear and ap- 
parently forthright—it had promised at the 
time of the transfer application to fully 
comply with the doctrine.“ In point of fact, 
the decision of the Commission had “reiter- 
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ated the necessity that a licensee serve the 
public interest by adherence to the Fairness 
Doctrine, including the personal attack prin- 
ciple.” # 

The Commission proceeded to review the 
record, including fifteen days of monitored 
broadcasts,” and concluded “that Brandy- 
wine under its new ownership did not make 
reasonable efforts to comply with the Fair- 
ness Doctrine during the license period.”™ 
The Commission discovered, as a result of 
studying the submissions based on the moni- 
tored periods, that WXUR had failed to com- 
ply in a number of instances in which one 
side of an issue was broadcast 


during these periods without presenting any 
opposing viewpoints on any but one of these 
issues, and with an insignificant presentation 
on that issue, despite the fact that such 
controversial issue programming was a sub- 
stantial part of WXUR’s total programming.” 

Additionally, the Commission found that 
WXUR had failed to affirmatively come forth 
with the requisite responsive evidence neces- 
sary to illustrate Brandywine’s efforts to as- 
sure compliance with both the fairness doc- 
trine and the personal attack principles, as 
promised in the initial transfer application. 
‘The Commission found that: 

“Brandywine failed to establish any regu- 
lar procedure for previewing, monitoring or 
reviewing its broadcasts, and thus did not 
regularly know what views were being pre- 
sented on controversial issues of public im- 
portance. Despite the prima facie evidence 
presented by the other parties on this issue, 
Brandywine did not respond with any further 
review of its treatment of such controversial 
issues, either for the full license period or any 
smaller reasonable segment of time. Further- 
more it made no showing of public an- 
nouncements inviting the presentation of 
contrasting views at the times the issues in 
Appendix A (or others) were discussed, nor of 
any other adequate action to encourage the 
presentation of contrasting viewpoints on 
these issues.“ Brandywine relies upon certain 
call-in and interview programs as meeting its 
fairness obligations. However, our review of 
the record shows that these programs were 
inadequate to this p because they 
either were not directed at obtaining oppos- 
ing views on the issues (i.e., speakers were 
not secured or presented in connection with 
these issues), or were so conducted as to dis- 
courage the presentation of views not shared 
by their moderators.” = 

WXUR contended that Rev. McIntire had 
undertaken substantive efforts to assure 
compliance with the fairness doctrine. This 
submission took the form of letters which 
evidenced unaccepted invitations to appear 
on the 20th Century Reformation Hour. The 
Commission rejected this would-be indicia of 
compliance since “these were not invitations 
by the licensee and, more important, they do 
not constitute adequate invitations to pre- 
sent contrasting views on the issues set forth 
in Appendix A.” = Similarly, the Commission 
rejected the suggestion that the licensee's 
fairness obligations could be met by the exist- 
ence of a daily one-hour call-in program, en- 
titled Freedom of Speech, on which a listener 
could comment briefly on any topic he 
wished.” “On the contrary,” the Commis- 
sion stated, “its operation demonstrates a 
failure to provide a fair forum by a licensee 
specifically on notice of its responsibilities 
in the fairness area.” This was especially 
true since, from the inception of the pro- 
gram until the replacement of Thomas 
Livezey as moderator, after the adverse reso- 
lution of the Media Borough Council," the 
program 
was conducted so as to discourage view- 
points with which [the moderator] dis- 
agreed. From the outset he both cut off and 
insulted callers who did not share his views. 
This conduct, for which Brandywine is of 
course responsible, is patently inconsistent 
with the requirement of fairness.” 
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Likewise, the Commission rejected two 
other daily programs as examples of efforts to 
provide the required balance. The first of 
these was Delaware County Today ™ on which 
the moderator dealt with those opposed ta 
his views by “rough[ing them] up” and by 
“forc{ing them] to give their views in an 
antagonistic setting.” The second program 
on which WXUR sought to rely was Radio 
Free Philadelphia.* The commencement of 
this program was shortly after Brandywine 
filed its renewal application with the Com- 
mission and shortly prior to the filing of the 
petition to deny. Therefore, the program had 
a very brief period of relevance to this pro- 
ceeding. 

The Commission indicated that a detailed 
discussion of these programs and issues was 
necessary 
both because they are critical to resolution 
of the fairness issue in this case and because 
the Examiner neither tied his view that 
WXUR had put on all shades of the political 
spectrum to the station’s treatment of par- 
ticular controversial issues nor made a dis- 
tinction between the pre- and post-renewal 
date pr ing. We are not concerned 
with the social, political, or religious phi- 
losophy of the licensee or any person using 
its facilities. Our interest is i nthe right of the 
public to a reasonable opportunity to hear 
contrasting views on controversial issues; 
whether this right has been accorded by the 
licensee can be determined only in the con- 
text of issues, not by generalized political 
labels. In the face of particular attention 
being drawn to the necessity for fairness at 
the time control of the station was trans- 
ferred, the record shows no reasonable at- 
tempt to meet the station’s obligations in 
this area. See Editorializing by Broadcast 
Licensees, 13 FCC 1246 (1949) .™ 

The Commission refused to give weight to 
the Examiner’s conclusion that WXUR’s 
small staff in some way exculpated the sta- 
tion for its failure to achieve balance in 
fairness. 

“The objective of the Fairness Doctrine 
is to protect the listeners’ right of access to 
information about all sides of controversial 
issues of public importance. No showing has 
been made of inability to comply with fair- 
ness requirements because of financial 
limitations.” © 

The Commission was also unmoved by 
Brandywine'’s “alleged delegation of Fairness 
Doctrine responsibilities to the sponsors or 
producers of the programs it broadcast. (Tr. 
7874-75) .” % 

Fairness Doctrine responsibilities may not 
be delegated. Editorializing by Broadcast 
Licensees, 13 F.C.C. at 1248; see also “Living 
Should Be Fun,” 33 F.C.C. 101, 107 (1962) 
.... [T]he ultimate responsibility for com- 
pliance with the Fairness Doctrine rests with 
the licensee. Norris [the General Manager] 
must have known thic if he understood the 
Doctrine as thoroughly as he claimed. (See 
Tr. 1664-65 and 1880-82.) In any event, we 
have not found that any delegee adequately 
performed these functions.” 

The Commission concluded its consider- 
ation of this topic by finding that Brandy- 
wine “was indifferent to its affirmative obli- 
gation ‘to encourage and implement the 
broadcast of all sides of controversial public 
issues’ (paragraph 9, Editorializing by 
Broadcast Licensees, 13 F.C.C. at 1251), and 
indeed it was hostile to such broadcasts.” © 


2. Personal Attack Principle 


It was clear to the Commission, as it was 
to Examiner Irion, that WXUR “repeatedly 
violated the personal attack principle.” e 
This was in spite of specific instructions 
from the Commission to Brandywine at the 
time that the initial transfer application 
was approved. This court need not recount 
these violations seriatim as the Commission 
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has already done so for us.” The Commission 
continued by noting that the Examiner had 
found additional attacks, as to which no ex- 
ceptions were taken by Brandywine; how- 
ever, the Commission found it unnecessary 
to “adopt all of the Examiner’s findings in 
this respect,” because recitation of “indis- 
putable examples is sufficient,” 71 

Subsequent to the attacks in issue in the 
case at bar the personal attack principle 
was codified into a formal rule.“ Under the 
terms of the rule the Commission exempted 
bona-fide newscasts, bona-fide interviews, 
and on-the-spot coverage of bona-fide news 
events from the earlier reply requirements of 
the principle. Examination discloses that 
none of these exemptions prove applicable 
to the attacks broadcast by Brandywine and 
hence, “Brandywine was ... obligated to 
comply with the personal attack principle in 
regard to each one of the personal attacks.” 
In each case the Commission found that 
Brandywine failed to give notice to the party 
attacked as required; they failed to send the 
required copies of transcripts, tapes or sum- 
maries; and similarly, they failed to offer an 
opportunity to reply to the aggrieved party 
as required. More dispositive, however, was 
the fact that: 

Brandywine had not established any pro- 
cedures to insure compliance. (Tr. 1662- 
1670). For example, Brandywine did not ar- 
range to know either before or at the time 
of broadcast whether a given broadcast con- 
tained any personal attacks. (Jbid.) Brandy- 
wine was therefore incapable of sending 
transcripts, tapes or summaries of the broad- 
casts to those attacked either prior to or at 
the time of the broadcast.** 

[3] Again, the station’s argument to the 
effect that its small staff excused it from per- 
forming in this area was unpersuasive. The 
Examiner was willing to excuse WXUR since 
those attacked often showed no concern; 
however, the principle was never geared at 
protecting persons from personal abuse, but 
rather “to enable the listening public to hear 
expositions of the various positions taken 
by responsible individuals and groups on 
important disputed issues." * 

The Commission concluded that “Brandy- 
wine simply ignored its plain duty to the 
public” and that this conduct was “par- 
ticularly reprehensible in light of the fact 
the licensee had been cautioned at the out- 
set concerning its duties in this area.” * 


3. Representations as to Programming 


The Commission noted that an independ- 
ent basis for denying the Brandywine re- 
newal application was WXUR’s utter failure 
to live up to its original representations con- 
cerning its program plans. The much-touted 
Interfaith Forum,” which was designed to 
promote open discussion concerning matters 
of modern-day religion, did not appear un- 
til November 28, 1965, ten days after the 
Media Borough Council's resolution, despite 
the fact that the program was promised spe- 
cifically in Brandywine’s January 25, 1965 
transfer application amendment.* When 
Interfaith Forum did finally make its be- 
lated delut it did not fufill its advertised pur- 
pose to “‘make every effort’ to get a varied 
participation.” The show never took the form 
of the promised round-table discussion but, 
was an interview show on which students 
or faculty of the Faith Theological Seminary 
simply interviewed fellow seminarians. 
Brandywine sought to explain this away by 
claiming that the Greater Philadelphia 
Council of Churches had deliberately boy- 
cotted the program; yet, there is no sup- 
port for this proposition in the record.” 

Brandywine’s actual programming prac- 
tices were far more objectionable than the 
singular failure of Interfaith Forum to ap- 
pear. From the very inception of Brandy- 
wine's control of WXUR there was a marked 
deviation from the original programming 
representations made to the Commission. 
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Between April 29, 1965 and May 8, 1965 
WXUR replaced a number of promised pro- 
grams, mostly classified as “entertainment,” 
with seven new programs.” The Commission 
found, and logic dictates that this court 
agree, that the plans for each of these pro- 
grams predated the actual transfer. These 
changes must be viewed as substantial in- 
asmuch as they differed significantly from 
those programs which they were replacing 
and were a departure from the general for- 
mat promised in the Brandywine transfer 
application: i. e., programming designed “for 
the purpose of broadcasting the Gospel of 
Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, for the 
defense of the Gospel and for the purposes 
set forth in the Seminary’s Charter of In- 
corporation.” @ 

The Commission refused to accept station 
manager Norris’ representation that these 
new programs, for which sponsors allegedly 
purchased time from WXUR, were born of 
economic necessity in response to an alleged 
boycott on the part of commercial advertisers. 
Despite Brandywine's assertion that this ac- 
tion was in anticipation of the boycott, seven 
of the eight programs listed in footnote 80 
were on the air between four and nine days 
after Brandywine’s assumption of control.# 
Three of these programs were sponsored by 
an organization called the “American Patri- 
otic News”, which never paid any sponsorship 
fees to WXUR. As Norris was a trustee of the 
“American Patriotic News” and station man- 
ager of WXUR, it is safe to assume that he 
was aware that these three programs were 
generating no income. The Commission con- 
cluded that the Faith Theological Seminary 


[failed to apprise us] fully concerning pro- 
gram plans, and also a significant departure 
from an express representation concerning 
the fair treatment of all religious faiths 
[sic]. In view of the circumstances, these 
failures can not be laid to inadvertence. They 
must be considered a conscious course of 
conduct.™ 

The Commission closed its 23-page opinion 
by stating: 

“We conclude upon an evaluation of all the 
relevant and material evidence contained in 
the hearing record, that renewals of the 
WXUR and WXUR-FM licenses should not be 
granted. The record demonstrates that 
Brandywine failed to provide reasonable op- 
portunities for the presentation of contrast- 
ing views on controversial issues of public 
importance, that it ignored the personal at- 
tack principle of the Fairness Doctrine, that 
the applicant’s representations as to the 
manner in which the station would be oper- 
ated were not adhered to, that no adequate 
efforts were made to keep the station attuned 
to the community’s or area's needs and in- 
terests, and that no showing has been made 
that it was in fact, so attuned. Any one of 
these violations would alone be sufficient to 
requtre denying the renewals here, and the 
violations are rendered even more serious by 
the fact that we carefully drew the Semi- 
nary’s attention to a licensee’s responsibili- 
ties before we approved transfer of the sta- 
tions to its ownership and control.” s 

On August 6, 1970 Brandywine filed a mo- 
tion to reconsider with the Commission. 

H. Commission’s opinion on reconsideration 

The Commission released its memorandum 
Opinion and Order% denying Brandywine’s 
request for reconsideration on February 11, 
1971. The central theme raised by Brandywine 
constituted an assertion that the Commis- 
sion’s July Decision extended the concept 
of the fairness doctrine to an unconstitu- 
tional brink in that the July Decision was 
predicated upon “a disapproval of the con- 
tent of the programs on WXUR.” The Com- 
mission commented: 

“Our decision was based solely upon fair- 
ness concepts whose constitutional validity 
has been sustained by the Supreme Court hu 
Red Lion Broadcasting Co., Inc. v. F. C. C., 
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895 U.S. 367 [89 S.Ct. 1794, 23 L.Ed.2d 371] 
(1969) and in no sense upon any Commis- 
sion attitude toward the content of any view 
expressed over Brandywine's facilities.” 

The Commission expressed the view that 
Brandywine’s failure to meet the affirmative 
duty set forth in Red Lion Broadcasting Co., 
Inc. v. F. C. CS to “offer to make available 
a reasonable amount of broadcast time to 
those who have a view different from that 
which has already been expressed on his sta- 
tion”, was not beyond the pale of constitu- 
tional reach by the Commission, merely by 
demonstrating the existence of offers of time 
during which the proponents of contrasting 
views were harassed. The Commission stressed 
that this was a matter of presentation and 
not one of content. 

[W]e did not hold that ... there was 
anything wrong per se in harassing conduct 
by a moderator, but only that Brandywine 
could not rely for its achievement of fairness 
upon a program where one side was singled 
out for harassment. 

The Commission proceeded to consider each 
of the issues. which Brandywine raised and 
concluded by reaffirming the majority of 
its earlier views. Let us consider each issue 
separately as we did with regard to the July 
Decision. 

1. The Fairness Issue 


In its petition for reconsideration Brandy- 
wine in no way challenged the Commission's 
earlier finding that despite Brandywine's in- 
itial representation and despite the Commis- 
sion’s strong warning in the transfer deci- 
sion, “Brandywine had taken no steps to en- 
courage the presentation of contrasting views 
on several issues of public importance where 
it. had presented one side on each of these 
issues.” % Brandywine contended that it had 
broadcast material on certain news, inter- 
view, and call-in shows which, although 
never considered by the Commission, did sat- 
isfy the fairness doctrine requirements as to 


these issues, The Commission began by re- 
minding the licensee that its affirmative du- 
ties in the fairness arena would not be 
satisfied 


by leaving the expression of contrasting 
views to such happenstance as the remarks 
of an unknown person on a call-in pro- 
gram, or to the possibility that a pertinent 
question will be asked on a general inter- 
view program unannounced as dealing with 
any particular issue and not presenting a 
guest selected as a responsible spokesman of 
& contrasting view.” 

The Commission did not stop at this junc- 
ture but rather continued on to reexamine 
the material cited by petitioners and de- 
termined that this material was not “an ex- 
pression of conflicting viewpoints in a rea- 
sonable ratio which might make a denial of 
renewal inappropriate.” The Commission 
commenced with an evidentiary point—the 
affirmative cases presented by the intervenors 
and the Broadcast Bureau, based on the two 
weeks of monitored programming, placed an 
evidentiary burden on Brandywine which 
could not be satisfied merely by demonstrat- 
ing “some instances of the expression of op- 
posing views in other time periods without 
also taking account of any further expression 
of the original views in such other time 
periods.” * Brandywine failed to produce any 
evidence concerning what was broadcast dur- 
ing the periods they cited to the Commission 
except for those specific matters on which 
Brandywine relied. The Commission went on 
to say: 

“In the face of the prima facie showing 
that its treatment of certain issues was un- 
fair, Brandywine clearly was required to show 
how it encouraged the presentation of oppos- 
ing views, or at least that the presentation of 
such views constituted a reasonable propor- 
tion to the time devoted to the issues, either 
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throughout the license period or, at the mini- 
mum, during some other representative pe- 
riod of time. ... Therefore, we adhere to our 
conclusion that Brandywine failed not only 
to seek some balance of Opposing views but 
to carry opposing views in any fair ratio.” * 

Brandywine attempted to have the Com- 
mission exclude certain broadcast statements 
by Dr. McIntire since they were “religious.” © 
The decision on which this attempt was 
founded was without relevance. The Murray 
Letter, on which Brandywine sought to rely, 
only held that devotional services were not 
a@ controversial issue within the scope and 
meaning of the fairness doctrine; but “[t]he 
fairness doctrine extends to all expressions 
of views on controversial issues of public im- 
portance, whether or not they may be deemed 
religious views by some persons.” This 
holding, the Commission stated, “is no more 
an abridgement of freedom of religion than 
of freedom of speech, an issue already de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in Red Lion 
Broadcasting Co., supra.” * 

Brandywine charged that the Commission 
had neglected to consider various invitations 
to certain spokesmen. The Commission re- 
plied by commenting that “Brandywine mis- 
takes our disagreement with its arguments 
for failure to consider them.’ The Commis- 
sion once again detailed its reasons for 
finding the Brandywine invitations inade- 
quate. It also discounted McIntire’s sundry 
invitations since they did not emanate from 
the licensee as the law requires. The Com- 
mission noted that its action was based pri- 
marily on the inadequacy of the various offers 
and once again spoke to Brandywine’s prac- 
tice of delegating its responsibilities under 
the fairness doctrine: 

“Certainly if Dr. McIntire had made ade- 
quate invitations corresponding to the issues 
and had succeeded in getting spokesmen 
with opposing viewpoints to speak on 
his program, Brandywine would have been 
able to rely upon this success in complying 
with the fairness doctrine. However, the 
converse does not obtain. Brandywine can 
not absolve itself from failure to comply 
by merely pointing to Dr. McIntire’s abortive 
efforts. Mr. McIntire’s inadequate invitations 
and failure to get acceptances do not dis- 
charge Brandywine from its fairness duties. 
As we stated in the decision, “the ultimate 
responsibility of compliance with the fair- 
ness doctrine rests with the licensee.™” 

On the positive side of the scale, the 
Commission decided that based on mate- 
rials broadcast outside of the monitored 
weeks that WXUR “should be given the 
benefit of the doubt” ° with regard to its 
coverage of the Vietnam War issue. However, 
the Commission found that with reference 
to issues relating to federal administration 
policy and activities, civil rights and liber- 
ties, United States foreign relations, the pro- 
posed New Jersey group defamation law, 
major news media, and loyalty of federal 
Officials, that the citations submitted by 
Brandywine were either inadequate, inac- 
curate, lacking or insufficient in light of 
the balance of one-sided broadcast presenta- 
tion? 

2. Personal Attack Principle 


Brandywine attempted to escape the 
evidentiary burden placed on it by the 
Commission by claiming that the stand- 
ards imposed by the Commission were 
too vague. The Commission dealt with this 
allegation by stating: 

Brandywine contends that our judg- 
ment that it carried personal attacks with- 
out notifying the persons attacked of their 
right to respond is without evidentiary sup- 
port and that we have no clear definition of 
“honesty, character, integrity or like personal 
qualities” against which to measure Brandy- 
wine's actions. However, the Supreme Court 
has sustained the rules against the charge 
of vagueness in Red Lion Broadcasting Co., 
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supra, and we think that the attacks made 
over WXUR (see Appendix B of our deci- 
sion) were such that no reasonable doubt 
exists as to their proper characterization. 
Brandywine further charges that we have not 
explained why the attacks were not made 
aside the fact that Brandywine does not in 
fact assert that the attacks were made during 
bona fide news programs—something it 
should do if it believes we were in error—we 
think it plain that they were not. Brandy- 
wine did not introduce these programs when 
they were broadcast as newscasts and they 
consisted entirely of comments not com- 
monly considered to be news reporting. 

In addition, the Commission rejected 
Brandywine’s argument that an adverse 
finding with respect to the personal at- 
tack principle was inconsistent with other 
Commission rulings in this area, 3 

The Commission also ruled that a 1969 
finding by its Broadcast Bureau was not 
inconsistent with its ruling concerning cer- 
tain remarks, not at issue in the case, broad- 
cast by Brandywine. The Commission held 
the 1969 staff decision to be correct. 

“In any event, what is important here is 
not whether there may be a reasonable 
doubt as to the correctness of the staff rul- 
ing in another situation, but rather whether 
there was such a doubt about the com- 
ment ...in this case. We do not believe 
that Brandywine could have had such a4 
doubt; nevertheless, it failed to follow the 
requirements of the rules.” 1% 

The final contention in this area, which 
the Commission also rejected, was that the 
Commission's decision constituted an uncon- 
stitutional ex post facto approach to the 
July, 1967 personal attack rules. The reason 
that the Commission rejected this conten- 
tion was that the rules codified precepts 
which were already in effect and which 
Brandywine had specifically been made aware 
of by the Commission's transfer order. 3% 
3. Representatives Concerning Program Plans 


Once again, the Commission stressed that 
its concern was not with title changes being 
made to the program schedule but to Brandy- 
wine's “willingness to withhold [its] inten- 
tions with respect to a substantial amount 
of programming.” 1% The action taken against 
Brandywine had nothing to do with program 
content; it was aimed against WXUR solely 
because of its failure to “candidly advise us 
and the public of its intentions.” The 
Commission determined that its concern 
was not based on WXUR’s motive but rather 
its conduct. 

“The fact of concealment may be more 
significant than the facts concealed. The 
willingness to deceive a regulatory body may 
be disclosed by immaterial and useless de- 
ceptions as well as by material and per- 
suasive ones.” F. ©. C. v. WOKO, Inc., 329 
U.S. 223, 227, 67 S.Ct. 213 216, 91 L.Ed. 204 
(1946) 19 

The Commission concluded the February 
Decision by deleting its adverse findings in 
the July Decision as to the issue of ascer- 
tainment of community needs 1% and found, 
still again, “that Brandywine is not entitled 
to renewal of licenses of WXUR and WXUR- 
FM,” vo 

Brandywine has taken the instant appeal 
from these findings. 

II, THE FAIRNESS DOCTRINE 

[4, 5] The requirements of the fairness 
doctrine are by no means regulations of re- 
cent advent. Not only is the concept of the 
doctrine an established historical fact in the 
broadcast industry but the doctrine itself 
has been little changed over the years. The 
purpose of the doctrine is to assure that 
when controversial issues of public impor- 
tance are aired on radio and television fre- 
quencies that fair coverage be given to both 
sides of issues presented. The doctrine is 
a “common law development” which has 
evolved from a long line of rulings by the 
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Commission on a case by case basis. As Justice 
White pointed out in Red Lion, the doctrine 
“is distinct from the statutory requirement 
of §315 of the Communications Act! that 
equal time be allotted all qualified candidates 
for public office.” "* In 1967 the Commission 
codified two corollaries of the doctrine—the 
personal attack doctrine and the rules relat- 
ing to political editorializing.“* 

The Supreme Court’s opinion in Red Lion 
went to great lengths at setting out the his- 
tory of the birth of the fairness doctrine and 
its related regulations. We shall review that 
material here because of its critical impor- 
tance to the case at bar. 

The government was not always engaged 
in the regulation of broadcast frequencies, In 
fact, it was only out of dire necessity and 
sheer confusion, accompanied by utter chaos, 
that the government entered into a role of 
broadcast regulations.“ Indeed, it was not 
until 1927 that responsibility for the assign- 
ment and allocation of radio frequencies was 
assumed by the government. 

It quickly became apparent that broadcast 
frequencies constituted a scarce resource 
whose use could be regulated and rational- 
ized only by the Government. Without gov- 
ernment control, the medium would be of 
little use because of the cacophony of com- 
peting voices, none of which could be clearly 
and predictably heard.“* Consequently, the 
Federal Radio Commission was established 
to allocate frequencies among competing ap- 
plicants in a manner responsive to the pub- 
lic “convenience, interest, or necessity.” 110 
The Court continued: 

Very shortly thereafter the Commission ex- 
pressed its view that the “public interest re- 
quires ample play for the free and fair com- 
petition of opposing views, and the commis- 
sion believes that the principle applies .. . 
to all discussions of issues of importance to 
the public.” Great Lakes Broadcasting Co., 
8 F.R.C.Ann. Rep. 32, 33 (1929), rev’d on other 
grounds, 59 App.D.C. 197, 37 F.2d 993, cert, 
dismissed, 281 U.S. 706, 50 S.Ct. 467, 74 L.Ed. 
1129 (1930). This doctrine was applied 
through denial of license renewals or con- 
struction permits both by the FRC, Trinity 
Methodist Church, South y. FRO, 61 App. 
D.C. 311, 62 F.2d 850 (1932), cert. denied, 
288 U.S. 599, 53 S.Ct. 317, T7 L. Ed. 975 (1933), 
and its successor FCC, Young People’s Asso- 
ciation for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
6 F.C.C. 178 (1938). After an extended period 
during which the licensee was obliged not 
only to cover and to cover fairly the views of 
others, but also to refrain from expressing 
his own personal views, Mayflower Broadcast- 
ing Corp., 8 F.C.C, 333 (1940), the latter lim- 
itation on the licensee was abandoned and 
the doctrine developed into its present form. 

There is a two fold duty laid down by the 
FCC's decisions and described by the 1949 
Report on Editorializing by Broadcast Licen- 
sees, 13 F.C.C. 1246 (1949). The broadcaster 
must give adequate coverage to public issues, 
United Broadcasting Co., 10 F.C.C. 515 (1945), 
and coverage must be fair in that it accu- 
rately reflects the opposing views. New Broad- 
casting Co., 6 P & F Radio Reg. 258 (1950). 
This must be done at the broadcaster’s own 
expense if sponsorship is unavailable. Cull- 
man Broadcasting Co., 25 P & F Radio Reg. 
895 (1963). Moreover, the duty must be met 
by programming obtained at the licensee's 
own initiative if available from no other 
source. John J. Dempsey, 6 P & F Radio Reg. 
615 (1950); see Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp., 19 P & F Radio Reg. 602 (1960); The 
Evening News Assn, 6 P & F Radio Reg. 283 
(1950). The Federal Radio Commission had 
imposed these two basic duties on broadcast- 
ers since the outset. Great Lakes Broadcast- 
ing Co., 3 F.R.C.Ann.Rep. 32 (1929), rev'd 
on other grounds, 59 App.D.C. 197, 37 F.2d 
993, cert. dismissed, 281 U.S. 706, 50 S.Ct. 467, 
74 L.Ed. 1129 (1930); Chicago Federation of 
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Labor v. FRC, 3 F.R.C.Ann.Rep. 36 (1929), 
aff'd, 59 App.D.C. 333, 41 F.2d 422 (1930); 
KFEB Broadcasting Assn. v. FRC, 60 App. 
D.C. 79, 47 F.2d 670 (1931), and in particular 
respects the personal attack rules and regu- 
lations at issue here have spelled them out in 
greater detail.” 

Having laid the necessary historical pred- 
icate we can turn our attention to the law 
of the fairness doctrine. 

The need for radio regulation has not 
seriously been questioned in over fifty years. 
As much as our historical study shows a 
need for this regulation, there has been a 
concomitant need for a fairness doctrine. 
America has turned away from its town 
meeting and processes of rural decision mak- 
ing. This is the electronic age—an age in 
which communications systems relay infor- 
mation to an eager public in fractions of 
milliseconds. Information has become the 
stock and trade of our informed public. So 
too has our method of getting information 
changed in the last half century. We are 
shifting our emphasis from the printed media 
to the electronic media. Radio and television 
consume massive portions of America’s time. 
Because of this we must assume that the 
public be given access to varied information 
so that they may remain an intelligent and 
viable group—free to choose from the options 
available to them—free to make a choice. In 
& recent appearance before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Communications, Nicholas 
Johnson, a Commissioner of the F.C.C., ex- 
pressed the need of the American people for 
which the Commission has undertaken to 
provide. This parable states the problems in- 
volved so succinctly that we reprint it in 
full: 

Once upon a time there was a nation great 
in ideals and industrialization. It had busi- 
nesses everywhere—and assed mili- 
tary might. Yet its greatest strength lay 
in its ideological foundation. This nation 
professed to be governed by the consent of 
its citizens. To ensure the successful func- 
tioning of this unique experiment in govern- 
ment, free education, libraries and full in- 
formation were provided to all, so that this 
nation’s two-hundred million governors, 
through wide-open debate, might govern 
themselves wisely. But as the years slipped 
by, the people spent more and more of their 
time in their air conditioned homes watch- 
ing television, and less and less time listen- 
ing to speakers in the public parks, attend- 
ing town meetings, and reading handbills on 
the streets. Meanwhile, the number and im- 
portance of cruel issues were growing, and 
the need for well informed governors became 
paramount. Thus it was the great debate 
about the great debate began. 

Everyone had his own theory of how to 
reverse this trend and return the democratic 
dialogue to the people, who were all at home 
watching their television sets. Some ad- 
vocated letters, petitions, press conferences 
and picketing, but they had little success. 
Attention shifted to those who advocated 
bombing, burning, shooting and looting, be- 
cause before and after the televising of such 
activities it was usually possible to present 
a short message, however distorted, concern- 
ing the merits of the controversy that gen- 
erated such outrageous conduct, Then a third 
group came along. It said, “Let us simply 
go to the broadcasters peacefully, ask them 
for the time to present our concerns—we 
will even pay them.” But the broadcasters 
politely explained that there was no time 
available for the discussion of public issues— 
such as war, life and politics—because the 
time all had to be used for programs and 
announcements necessary to the very diffi- 
cult but essential task of inducing consum- 
ers to buy useless, joyless, and sometimes 
harmful products. Yet these patient and pa- 
triotic students, businessmen, and Senators 
were not deterred. They continued to preach 
the doctrine of “working within the system.” 
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“The Government,” they said, “will treat us 
fairly. There is reason and justice in our 
land. Surely a democratic people need not be 
violent to be heard.” And so it was that they 
came to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission ... 14 

In the past months this court, and several 
other circuit courts, have examined the fair- 
ness doctrine on several occasions, some- 
times at great lengths.” It is clear to this 
court, therefore, that what we are about to 
state, with reference to the law in this area, 
is merely repetitive of our prior efforts. Noth- 
ing which we state here is new; however, it 
is our hope that through our efforts we will 
be able to instruct appellants as to the 
proper standard of the law and that we will 
allay any lingering doubts that appellants 
may have as to our consideration of the 
pertinent authorities. 

The Commission's most recent elaboration 
on the fairness doctrine came following the 
Red Lion decision. In the Matter of Obli- 
gations of Broadcast Licensees Under the 
Fairness Doctrine*” the Commission 
posited: 

“The fairness doctrine was evolved as a 
policy under the public interest standard in 
a series of cases, given its definitive policy 
statement in the Commission’s 1949 Editori- 
alizing Report (13 F.C.C. 1246), and codified 
into the Communications Act of 1959. See 
section 315(a), 47 U.S.C. 315(a); Red Lion 
Broadcasting Company, Inc. v. Federal Com- 
munications Commission, supra. It requires 
the broadcast licensee to afford reasonable 
opportunity for the discussion of conflicting 
viewpoints on controversial issues of public 
importance. The Commission early deter- 
mined that if the fairness doctrine were to 
achieve its most salutary purpose, an afirm- 
ative obligation in this respect must be im- 
posed upon the licensee... .” 

* * s . . 


The Commission’s general approach to this 
facet of the fairness doctrine is set forth in 
a 1964 ruling, Letter to Mid-Florida Televi- 
sion Corporation, 40 F.C.C. 620, 621 (1964): 

“. . . The Commission does not seek to 

establish a rigid formula for compliance with 
the fairness doctrine. The mechanics of 
achieving fairness will necessarily vary with 
the circumstances, and it is within the dis- 
cretion of each licensee, acting in good faith, 
to choose an appropriate method of imple- 
menting the policy to aid and encourage 
expression of contrasting viewpoints. Our 
experience indicates that licensees have 
chosen a variety of methods, and often com- 
binations of various methods. .. 2% 
This court made it clear in Democratic Na- 
tional Committee v. F.C.C. that “[t]he im- 
portance of the fairness doctrine is neither 
academic nor is it an administrative nicety. 
As the Commission stated: “The keystone of 
the fairness doctrine and of the public in- 
terest is the right of the public to be in- 
formed—to have presented to it the “‘con- 
flicting views of issues of public impor- 
tance”.’” 12 The proposition of the fairness 
doctrine is easy to understand, and to accept, 
when one considers that because of the finite 
number of broadcast frequencies available 
“they have been necessarily considered a 
public trust. Every licensee who is fortunate 
in obtaining a license is mandated to oper- 
ate in the public interest and has assumed 
the obligation of presenting important pub- 
lic questions fairly and without bias.” 4 
Because of the evident importance of the 
doctrine “it is the manifest intention of the 
Commission to maintain it as a viable in- 
strument in protecting the right of the pub- 
lic to be fully informed on controversial 
issues,” 1% 

[6, 7] The fairenss doctrine is not subject 
to a formulistic application. Meeting the ob- 
ligations can only be achieved by seeking 
out balance in broadcast coverage. Precise 
mathematic equality is neither required nor 
desirable. The cornerstone of the doctrine is 
good faith and licensee discretion. 
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“[T]he licensee, in applying the fairness 
doctrine, is called upon to make reasonable 
judgments in good faith on the facts of each 
situation—as to whether a controversial issue 
of public importance is involved, as to what 
viewpoints have been or should be presented, 
as to the format and spokesmen to present 
the viewpoints, and all the other facets of 
such programming.” 15 

This is an area in which the Commission 
has exercised a substantial degree of re- 
straint. 

“In passing on any complaint in this area, 
the Commission's role is not to substitute its 
judgment for that of the licensee as to any 
of the above programming decisions, but 
rather to determine whether the licensee can 
be said to have acted reasonably and in good 
faith. There is thus room for considerably 
more discretion on the part of the licensee 
under the fairness doctrine than under the 
“equal opportunities” requirement.” “* 

Licensees seeking to meet the requirements 
imposed by the doctrine must be mindful of 
Congressional intent. It was never intended 
by either Congress, or the Commission, that 
the doctrine work toward suppression of the 
discussion of controversial issues, To the con- 
trary the intent of the drafters was to “[re- 
quire] the discussion of conflicting views on 
issues of public importance.” 11 

The Supreme Court spelled out the duties 
of the licensee in the clearest possible terms 
in Red Lion. 

“The broadcaster must give adequate cov- 
erage to public issues, ... and coverage must 
be fair in that it accurately refiects the op- 
posing views, ... This must be done at the 
broadcaster’s own expense if sponsorship is 
unavailable. ... Moreover, the duty must be 
met by programming obtained at the licen- 
see's Own initiative if available from no other 
source.” 28 

Let us pause for a moment to reflect on 
the Red Lion litigation. The case arose out of 
an alleged breach of the personal attack doc- 
trine. The attack came in the form of an 
opinionated broadcast by Rev. Billy Hargis, 
who also frequently broadcast on WXUR. 
Red Lion, which was managed by John H, 
Norris, the station manager of WXUR, 
failed to meet the requirements of the Com- 
mission which a licensee must follow in the 
event of a personal attack. These require- 
ments, which are set out in Times-Mirror 
Broadcasting Co. call upon the licensee to 
send a tape, transcript or summary of the 
broadcast containing the attack to the 
wronged party. The licensee is required to 
offer the aggrieved party an opportunity to 
respond and must see that this opportunity 
be made without regard as to whether the 
response time will be paid for. In the opinion 
of this court in Red Lion™ we went to great 
lengths to set out all of the correspondence 
between the Commission and Norris. Our ac- 
count runs on for pages, Yet despite all of 
the instruction received by Norris he re- 
mained incapable of, or unwilling to, comply 
with the requirements in either Red Lion or 
the case currently under consideration. 

The recent cases in our jurisdiction are 
more than adequate in setting out the cur- 
rent state of the law. In Green v. F.C.C..™ 
a case involving requests for time to oppose 
military enlistment on the air waves, 

Judge Wilkey wrote that the doctrine did 
not require identical treatment for differing 
viewpoints of controversial issues, “as this 
would place an onerous and impractical bur- 
den on the licensees.” Green v. F. C. O., supra, 
144 U.S.App.D.C. at 358, 447 F.2d at 328. In 
addition we made it clear that unlike those 
corollaries to the doctrine that create equal- 
opportunities situations the doctrine itself 
does not create a right for any person or 
group to be granted time. “(T]he licensees 
may exercise their Judgment as to what 
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material is presented and by whom... The 
fairness doctrine is issue-oriented, and it 
would be sufficient if each licensee could 
show that the point of view advocated by 
petitioner . . . had been or was being pre- 
sented on its station by others.” Id. In our 
opinion in Business Executives’ Move for 
Vietnam Peace v. F. C. C., supra [146 U.S.App. 
D.C. 181, 450 F.2d 642], we held that"“[u]nder 
the permissive ‘reasonableness’ standard of 
particular format is by no means compul- 
sory.” Id., at 187 of 146 U.S.App.D.C., at 648 
of 450 F.2d. Thus, in opinion after opinion 
the Commission and the courts have stressed 
the wide degree of discretion available under 
the fairness doctrine and we have clearly 
stated time after time, ad infinitum ad 
nauseam, that the key to the doctrine is no 
mystical formula but rather the exercise of 
reasonable standards by the licensee. See also 
Neckritz v. F. C. C., 446 F.2d 501, 502 (9th 
Cir. 1971), 1 

[8-10] We reiterate—all that is required is 
balance; equal opportunities, except as spe- 
cifically provided in § 315, are not required. 
We believe that imposing an absolute equal 
time standard for controversial issues would 
work to the detriment of the established 
intent of Congress and the Commission, As 
the Commission has previously noted: 

“We have long stressed the different man- 
ner in which the “equal opportunities’ and 
fairness requirements of Section 315 operate. 
The former is applicable only to uses of sta- 
tion facilities by candidates for public office 
and calls for equal treatment—as to the 
amount of time to be afforded, the nature 
of the time slot, etc. It thus works with 
virtually mathematical precision.” The 
Commission continued: 

“In 1959 Congress codified the fairness 
doctrine, by inserting the provision in Sec- 
tion 315(a) that broadcast licensees “must 
operate in the public interest and... afford 
reasonable opportunity for the discussion of 
conflicting views on controversial issues of 
public importance.” The conference report 
makes clear that this was a Congressional 
“restatement of the basic policy of the ‘stand~ 
ard of fairness’ which is imposed on broad- 
casters under the Communications Act of 
1934” (H.Rep.No.1069, 86th Cong., 1st Sess. 
p. 5(1959)) ... . And finally, the Supreme 
Court’s opinion in Red Lion significantly 
recognizes the Editorializing Report as the 
statement of the basic principles embodied 
in the fairness doctrine,” See Red Lion supra 
[395 U.S.] at pp. 384-386 [89 S.Ct, 1794]. + 
The ultimate test in this area is reasonable- 
ness. “The critical issue is whether the sum 
total of the licensee's efforts, taking into ac- 
count his plans when the issue is a con- 
tinuing one can be said to constitute a rea- 
sonable opportunity to inform the public on 
the contrasting viewpoint—one that is fair 
in the circumstances.” 155 

[11] As the Fourth Circuit pointed out 
recently, the first line for deciding fairness 
cases is the good faith of the licensee. ™ 
It is, therefore, here that we must begin our 
analysis. 

[12] The record of Brandywine-Main Line 
Radio is bleak in the area of good faith. At 
best, Brandywine’s record is indicative of a 
lack of regard for fairness principles; at 
worst, it shows an utter disdain for Com- 
mission rulings and ignores its own responsi- 
bilities as a broadcaster and its representa- 
tions to the Commission. At the very outset 
Brandywine was informed by the Commis- 
sion, in the Borst decision, of the obligations 
of the licensee under both the fairness doc- 
trine and the personal attack principle. 
This action was made necessary in the first 
instance because of the fear of so many in 
the community. It is apparent now that this 
fear was warranted and well founded. Dur- 
ing the entire license period Brandywine 
willfully chose to disregard Commission 
mandate. With more brazen bravado than 
brains, Brandywine went on an independent 
frolic broadcasting what it chose, in any 
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terms it chose, abusing those who dared dif- 
fer with its viewpoints. This record is replete 
with example after example of one sided 
presentation on issues of controversial im- 
portance to the public. It is not necessary 
for this court to recount these matters again 
here. The Commission has amply done so 
and the record supports their contentions to 
the penultimate degree. 

Rev. MeIntire’s attitude toward the falir- 
ness doctrine and the rights of the public in 
general is made clear by considering the fol- 
lowing excerpts from an exchange of corre- 
spondence between McIntire and Albert J. 
Zack, Director of Public Relations for the 
AFL-CIO, Let us first consider this excerpt 
in a letter from Zack to McIntire, sent on 
November 5, 1965, in response to McIntire’s 
invitation for Zack to appear on 20th Cen- 
tury Reformation Hour ; 

“Day after day, program after program, 
you expound a point of view which is not 
only contrary to mine, and that of most 
Americans, but which grossly offends the 
concepts of Christian ethics. You now pro- 
pose to set everything right by asking me to 
come to Collingswood and speak in reply to 
anything you may say concerning me. 

“Tt simply will not do, Dr. McIntire. This 
not only does not meet the legal definition 
of “fairness”; but it does not meet the far 
more significant standards set by the con- 
science of men. 

“No, I will not come to Collingswood 
though it is otherwise a pleasant town. I will 
not give credence to your argument that one 
appearance by an opponent answering any- 
thing you may say is adequate to balance 
your incessant drumfire of disunion and 
hate. 

“If you wish, we will supply you with a 
tape or tapes of full program length telling 
the truth about the trade union movement 
and its policies, which you can alternate 
with your own daily commentaries, on your 
time—which, let us remember, is my time, 
too, since [the] air belongs to us all.” 19 

Dr. McIntire replied on November 18, 1965 
in these terms: 

“You have completely misrepresented and 
misunderstood my invitation, as I did not 
imply even that your appearance in response 
to your attack upon me would ‘set every- 
thing right.’ As to the FCO's ‘fairness doc- 
trine’ and its legal definition, the FCC has 
made it plain that this so-called fairness 
doctrine comes into play on a specific broad- 
cast only when an individual's character and 
integrity are attacked, but a discussion of 
one’s views and the position which he holds 
in our national life is a proper and legiti- 
mate subject for debate under the protec- 
tions of the guarantees of freedom of speech 
and the free exercise of religion in the First 
Amendment. My offer to you actually went 
beyond any ‘legal’ definition of fairness. 

. « * * . 

“Radio stations are privately owned and 
it is possible in the dissemination of radio 
for private interests to contract for the 
time—which the 20th Century Reformation 
Hour has done. This time, for which we pay, 
is ours and not yours; nor does it belong to 
both of us with an obligation upon me to 
share it equally with you. It would appear to 
me that you have what I would call a rather 
socialistic view in this regard.” 19 

We could give many more examples from 
the weighty record in this case, however, we 
fail to see what purpose that would serve, 
The exchange cited above makes it clear that 
McIntire either did not understand the fair- 
ness doctrine or chose to merely ignore it by 
twisting the law to meet his own require- 
ments. McIntire attributes the requirements 
of the doctrine to the personal attack rules. 
Certainly, the doctrine is not so limited as 
this would imply. The doctrine requires bal- 
ance when dealing with controversial issues 
of public importance. This is the extent of 
fairness, 
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Throughout the pendency of these pro- 
ceedings appellants have attempted to ob- 
fuscate the actual issues in this case by 
injecting a smoke-screen issue relating to 
McIntire and his 20th Century Reformation 
Hour. Throughout the record we find ref- 
erences to stations cancelling the McIntire 
program because of the requirements of the 
fairness doctrine and, indeed, the suggestion 
is infused more than once that the Commis- 
sion was “out to get” the Reverend. Cer- 
tainly, none of this is central to the case at 
bar and little of it is relevant. These in- 
cantations amount to childish prattle. By 
cloaking these charges in the clothing of the 
first amendment* McIntire attempts to 
conjure right which the Constitution simply 
does not provide. As Alexander Hamilton 
Said in another setting: 

“To judge from the conduct of the opposite 
parties, we shall be led to conclude that they 
will mutually hope to evince the justness of 
their opinions, and to increase the number 
of their converts by the loudness of their 
declarations and the bitterness of their in- 
vectives.1 

This is what we have here. At the risk of 
assisting Rev. McIntire in his bid for self- 
martyrdom, we note that his behavior is 
reminiscent of that of a not so legendary 
knight-errant named Quixote—who engaged 
himself by riding against otherwise harmless 
wind-mills. The actions taken by the Com- 
mission with reference to both Rev. McIntire 
and WXUR are more than supported by the 
record. Attempting to place the blame on the 
Commission for the shortcomings of the 
broadcaster and/or the licensee will not do. 
It would do the parties well to remember 
that: 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
“But in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” 14 


Left to their own wiles, Brandywine and 
Dr. McIntire would set the fairness doctrine 
to rest in a not so solemn sepulchre without 
regard for the right of the community to 
be fully informed. This record could not sup- 
port the Commission’s findings in this area 
more strongly. 

III. PERSONAL ATTACK DOCTRINE 


[13] The law in this area is well settled. 
Whenever there is an attack made on a per- 
son or group in the context of a controversial 
issue of public importance the individual at- 
tacked has a right to respond. The right is 
extended on the basis of two separate lines of 
authority—the holdings in Red Lion and 
Times-Mirror Broadcasting Co., and on the 
basis of the Commission’s regulations. 

“These obligations differ from the general 
fairness requirement that issues be presented, 
with coverage of competing views in that 
the broadcaster does not have the option of 
presenting the attacked party’s side himself 
or choosing a third party to represent that 
side. But insofar as there is an obligation of 
the broadcaster to see that both sides are 
presented, and insofar as that is an affirma- 
tive obligation, the personal attack doctrine 
and regulations do not differ from the pre- 
ceding fairness doctrine. The simple fact that 
the attacked men or unendorsed candidates 
may respond themselves or through agents is 
not a critical distinction, and indeed, it is not 
unreasonable for the FCC to conclude that 
the objective of adequate presentation of 
all sides may best be served by allowing those 
most closely affected to make the response, 
rather than leaving the response in the hands 
of the station which has attacked their can- 
didacies, endorsed their opponents, or car- 
ried a personal attack upon them.” 1s 

[14-16] The Supreme Court laid to rest 
any existing challenges as to the Commis- 
sion’s authority in enacting regulations under 
the personal attack doctrine in Red Lion.“ 
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Congress has given a mandate to the “Com- 
mission from time to time, as public con- 
venience, interest, or necessity requires” to 
enact “such rules and regulations and pre- 
scribe such restrictions and conditions... 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this chapter... .""% The demands 
of public interest are prime considerations 
for the Commission in granting licenses," 
renewing licenses,“ and modifying them.“ 
Additionally, station operation must be car- 
ried out in the public interest. 

This mandate to the FCC to assure that 

broadcasters operate in the public interest is 
a broad one, a power “not niggardly but ex- 
pansive,” National Broadcasting Co. v. United 
States, 319 U.S. 190, 219, 63 S.Ct.997 87 L.Ed. 
1344 (1943), whose validity we have long up- 
held. FCC v. Pottsville Broadcasting Co., 309 
U.S. 134, 138, 60 S.Ct. 437, 84 L.Ed. 656 (1940); 
FCC v. RCA Communications, Inc., 346 U.S. 
86, 90, 73 S.Ct. 998, 97 L.Ed. 1470 (1953); FRC 
v. Nelson Bros. Bond & Mo: Co., 289 U.S. 
266, 285, 53 S.Ct. 627, 77 L.Ed. 1166 (1933).] 
It is broad enough to encompass these 
regulations. 
As the Supreme Court has held specifically 
that the personal attack “regulations . .. 
are [not] beyond the scope of the congres- 
sionally conferred power to assure that sta- 
tions are operated by those whose possession 
of a license serves ‘the public interest’” ™ 
this leaves us only to examine the adequacy 
of the Commission’s holding in the instant 
case 

[17] The facts in this case indicate, as 
the Commission found, that the licensee 
demonstrated complete disregard for the 
rules in this area. There are instances on 
the record where the licensee totally failed 
to give any notification to persons at- 
tacked,™* in other cases there were failures 
to send tapes, transcripts, or summaries.™ 
The Commission found, adopting the Ex- 
aminer’s decision, that 


[m]anagement did very little to comply with 
the mandate of the rules in supplying tapes 
or summaries. Usually the individual was 
obliged to request a tape and, even then, he 
had difficulty. 

This is a demonstration of Brandywine’s 
degree of compliance in regard to personal 
attacks. We have reviewed the alleged at- 
tacks in this case and find many instances of 
attacks upon honesty character, integrity and 
other personal qualities of given persons or 
groups in the course of discussion of contro- 
versial issues of public importance. Yet we 
find that the licensee did not send tapes, 
that it did not send transcripts, that it did 
not send summaries. Is this the responsible 
behavior of an earnest licensee? 

As was the case with regard to the fairness 
doctrine, Brandywine was informed of its 
responsibilities in personal attack situations 
by the Commission at the time of approving 
the initial transfer. Brandywine represented 
to the Commission that they understood and 
would abide by the responsibilities placed on 
them. As the Commission stated: 

“The unavoidable conclusion is that 
Brandywine simply ignored its plain duty 
to the public, . . .” We note here again that 
these violations, although they would war- 
rant the same conclusion in any event, are 
particularly reprehensible in light of the fact 
that the licensee had been cautioned at the 
outset concerning its duties in this area.” ™ 

[18, 19] Brandywine has attempted to 
pass its obligations in this area to those 
who purchase time from the licensee. The 
law is clear in this regard. The obligation 
rests squarely on the shoulders of the li- 
censee. The fact that the licensee decided to 
act in avoidance of this obligation by seeking 
to delegate a non-delegable duty is another 
indicia of Brandywine’s failings under the 
law. We fully understand Brandywine’s two 
proned defense in this area. Firstly, Brandy- 
wine claims it is incapable of screening tapes 
prior to broadcast because of the small size 
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of its staff. We note that small staffs in no 
Way exculpate licensees from their affirma- 
tive duties. Brandywine would be incapable 
of operating without an engineer; similarly, 
@ person suitable to protect the rights of the 
listening public is a necessity for a licensee. 
This is part of the expense of operating a 
radio station. Any economic argument to the 
contrary loses sight of the purposes of Com- 
mission regulation. 

Brandywine’s second assertion is even less 
velid. John Norris testified that the station 
did not have anyone listen to program tapes 
prior to broadcast as this act would con- 
stitute censorship.” This argument offends 
the sensibilities of the court for various rea- 
sons. This is prima facie evidence that de- 
spite the numerous and lengthy assertions 
of the licensee to the Commission, Brandy- 
wine never intended to comply with the per- 
sonal attack rules. Any representation to the 
contrary on the part of the licensees can only 
be said to constitute a gratuitous design in- 
tended to lull the Commission into a feeling 
of security. Brandywine has dealt with the 
Commission in a setting which not only 
lacked good faith but was also meant to de- 
fraud the Commission with regard to the 
licensee’s actual intentions in this area. 
Brandywine was aware of the personal at- 
tack rules, is acknowledged responsibility 
under them and then chose to disregard 
them under a guise claiming that the rules 
constituted licensee censorship. Such ma- 
neuvering has proven to be not so wise 
gamesmanship on the part of licensee. 
Brandywine’s abuses in this area are so 
blatant as to be sufficient to shock the con- 
science of the court. The Commission had 
every justification for its findings in regard 
to the personal attack rules. 


IV. BRANDYWINE’S PROGRAM REPRESENTATIONS 


[20] This aspect of the case, while not the 
most troublesome, is clearly the most dis- 
turbing to the court. The facts in this area, 
as with the other areas of this case, were 
clearly set out by the Commission.™ Brandy- 
wine made extensive representations to the 
Commission about the types of programs to 
be broadcast, as well as providing specific 
titles. Variation from the typical program 
schedule presented would not have been fatal 
if the changes had proyen relatively minor 
or had they been implemented in good faith, 
Unfortunately, but not surprisingly, neither 
was the case. 

The changes which took place on WXUR 
within the very first days following the trans- 
fer show a common design on the part of the 
licensee to engage in deceit and trickery in 
obtaining a broadcast license. Within nine 
days a totally unexpected group of seven 
programs, each of a nature different than 
those on the typical program schedule, 
were on the air. These programs, which 
Norris characterized as the “Hate Clubs of 
the Air,” replaced programs which were pre- 
dominantly entertainment oriented. The 
speed with which these changes took place 
can lead the court to one conclusion and 
one conclusion only—Brandywine intended 
to place these controversial programs on the 
air from the first but feared to so inform 
the Commission lest the transfer application 
be denied. This approach was foolish. As the 
Commission stated in the Borst Decision and 
as we stated earlier in this opinion, 

[t]he Commission is wisely forbidden from 
choosing “among applicants on the basis of 
their political, economic or social views." 13 

The initial representation to the Commis- 
sion was obviously “a best foot forward” 
effort by the licensee. The licensee feared 
that the truth would keep the license from 
being granted to it. Therefore, Brandywine 
sought through subterfuge to gain its license 
and then proceed to broadcast the type of 
material it believed to be most suitable— 
the type of material which would forward the 
ends of the fundamentalist movement—in 
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utter disregard for either the public or their 
earlier representations to the Commission. 

The second misrepresentation concerns In- 
terfaith Forum. We have previously described 
the show at length * and need not reiterate 
here. The facts are simple—when it appeared 
from Commission inquiry that a more bal- 
anced approach to the question of religion 
was necessary the principal parties at 
Brandywine devised this program. The record 
shows that only after being censured by the 
local government did the licensee make any 
effort for this program to be broadcast, and 
even when it finally found its way to the 
airwaves its content was without resem- 
blance to those representations made to the 
Commission. This was never an interfaith 
dialogue but rather an interview program of 
students and faculty at the Faith Theologi- 
cal Seminary. We find no fault with such a 
program but we fail to see how it complies 
with Brandywine’s representations for dia- 
logue between the faiths. 

The applicable legal standard here was 
laid down by the Supreme Court over twenty- 
five years ago. In another communications 
case the Court said: 

“The fact of concealment may be more 
significant than the facts concealed. The 
willingness to deceive a regulatory body may 
be disclosed by immaterial and useless de- 
ceptions as well as by material and persua- 
sive ones.” w: 

This is dispositive of this issue. 

[21] This is a case in which the blind 
need for a radio outlet in the Philadelphia 
market has led men experienced In the broad- 
cast industry to misrepresent the facts and 
to attempt to deceive a regulatory body all to 
a single end—propagation on the media of 
their philosophic dogma. These men may 
have possessed the highest aims for their 
cause but these aims were blind to the needs 
of the general public. Misrepresentations 
conceived to win a soap-box from which to 
shout one’s views are the basest over-exag- 
geration of the liberties guaranteed in the 
first amendment. Since the airways are a 
scarce commodity and have been deemed a 
public trust it is easy for us to see that 
Dr. McIntire and his followers have every 
right for their views to be broadcast. Their 
right to operate a radio station is no different 
than the rights of any other group in Amer- 
ica, Their rights are neither superior nor 
inferior. In seeking a broadcast station they 
had to meet the same requirements as any- 
one else seeking a license. The first of these 
requirements is candor and honesty in rep- 
resentations to the Commission, Their dismal 
failure in this regard is evidenced by this 
8,000 page record. These men, with their 
hearts bent toward deliberate and premedi- 
tated deception, cannot be said to have dealt 
fairly with the Commission or the people 
in the Philadelphia area. Their statements 
constitute a series of heinous misrepresenta- 
tions which, even without the other factors 
in this case, would be ample justification 
for the Commission to refuse to renew the 
broadcast license. 

V. FIRST AMENDMENT CONSIDERATIONS 

The most serious aspect of this case relates 
to the basic freedoms of speech and press 
which are essential guarantees of the first 
amendment. This is the area of greatest con- 
cern to the court. Any shortcomings in this 
area would necessitate our reversing the deci- 
sion of the Commission. Not only must the 
Commission take a hard look at the case in 
this light but so must this court. 

A, Historical Perspective 
1. Freedoms of Speech and Free Press 

The original draft of the federal Constitu- 
tion was, curiously enough, silent on the 
question of freedom of the press. We say 
“curiously” because among the burning 
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issues of the revolution and the colonial 
quest for freedom were the plight of Peter 
Zenger, who had been denied this right, and 
the issue of taxation of the press. So great 
was the concern of America that Alexander 
Hamilton was prompted to write the follow- 
ing: 
“On the subject of the liberty of the press, 
as much as has been said, I cannot forbear 
adding a remark or two: in the first place, 
I observe, that there is not a syllable con- 
cerning it in the constitution of this State; 
in the next, I contend, that whatever has 
been said about it in that or any other 
State amounts to nothing. What signifies a 
declaration, that ‘the liberty of the press 
shall be inviolably preserved’? What is the 
liberty of the press?” + 

The response to Hamilton’s complaint was 
not long in coming. This wrong was remedied 
almost immediately by the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 


AMENDMENT 1 


Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or of the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 

The following passage from Blackstone's 
Commentaries is most instructive: 

“The liberty of the press is, indeed, essen- 
tial to the nature of a free state; but this 
consists in laying no previous restraints upon 
publication, and not in freedom from cen- 
sure for criminal matter when published. 
Every free-man has an undoubted right to 
lay what sentiments he pleases before the 
public; to forbid this, is to destroy the free- 
dom of the press; but if he publishes what 
is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must 
take the consequence of his own temerity. 
To subject the press to the restrictive power 
of a licenser, as was formely done, both be- 
fore and since the revolution, is to subject 
all freedom of sentiment to the prejudices 
of one man, and make him the arbitrary and 
infallible judge in all controverted points in 
learning, religion and government. But to 
punish (as the law does at present) any 
dangerous or offensive writings, which, when 
published, shall on a fair and impartial trial 
be adjudged of a pernicious tendency, is 
necessary for the preservation of peace and 
good order, of government and religion, the 
only solid foundation of civil liberty. Thus 
the will of the individuals is still left free; 
the abuse only of the free will is the object 
of legal punishment. Neither is any restraint 
hereby laid upon freedom of thought or in- 
quiry; liberty of private sentiment is still 
left; the disseminating, or making public, of 
bad sentiments, destructive to the ends of 
society, is the crime which society cor- 
rects.” 13 

This was the common law in Blackstone’s 
time, The framers of the first amendment 
were devoid of any intent to change the com- 
mon law in this respect. Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter provides an excellent lesson in his 
opinion in Dennis.™ 

“The historic antecedents of the First 
Amendment preclude the notion that its 
purpose was to give unqualified immunity 
to every expression that touched on matters 
within the range of political interest. The 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 guaran- 
teed free speech; yet there are records of at 
least three convictions for political libels 
obtained between 1799 and 1803. The Penn- 
sylvania Constitution of 1790 and the Dela- 
ware Constitution of 1792 expressly imposed 
liability for abuse of the right of free speech. 
Madison's own State put on its books in 
1792 a statute confining the abusive exercise 
of the right of utterance. And it deserves 
to be noted that in writing to John Adams’s 
wife, Jefferson did not rest his condemnation 
of the Sedition Act of 1798 on his belief on 
unrestrained utterance as to political mat- 
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ter. The First Amendment, he argued, re- 
flected a limitation upon Federal power, leav- 
ing the right to enforce restrictions on speech 
to the States. * * +16 ‘The law is perfectly 
well settled,’ this Court said over fifty years 
ago, ‘that the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution, commonly known as the Bill 
of Rights, were not intended to lay down 
any novel principles of government, but sim- 
ply to embody certain guarantees and im- 
munities which we had inherited from our 
English ancestors, and which had from time 
immemorial, been subject to certain well- 
recognized exceptions, arising from the 
necessities of teh case. In incorporating these 
principles into the fundamental law, there 
was no intention of disregarding the excep- 
tions, which continued to be recognized as 
if they had been formally expressed.’ 
That this represents the authentic view of 
the Bill of Rights and the spirit in which 
it must be construed has been recognized 
again and again in cases that have come 
here within the last fifty years.” 107 

This situation was not even thought to 
have been altered by the fourteenth amend- 
ment until relatively recently. Speaking for 
the Court in 1907, Mr. Justice Holmes stated: 

“We leave undecided the question whether 
there is to be found in the Fourteenth 
Amendment a prohibition similar to that in 
the 1st. But even if we were to assume that 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
were protected from abridgment on the part 
not only of the United States but also of 
the states, still we should be far from the 
conclusion that the plaintiff in error would 
have us reach. In the first place, the main 
purpose of such constitutional provisions is 
“to prevent all such previous restraints upon 
publications as had been practiced by other 
governments,” and they do not prevent the 
subsequent punishment of such as may be 
deemed contrary to the public welfare. Com- 
monwealth v. Blanding, 3 Pick, 304, 313, 314; 
Republica v. Oswald, 1 Dall. 319, 325, 1 L.Ed. 
155. The preliminary freedom extends as 
well to the false as to the true; the subse- 
quent punishment may extend as well to the 
true as to the false. This was the law of 
criminal libel apart from statute in most 
cases, if not in all, Commonwealth v. Bland- 
ing, ubi supra; 4 Bl. Com, 150,” 18 

This would appear to be an unqualified 
endorsement of the views espoused by Black- 
stone. However, Justice Homes remarked in 
the same opinion, “There is no constitutional 
right to have all general propositions of law 
once adopted remain unchanged.” As late 
as 1922, the Court, speaking through Mr. Jus- 
tice Pitney, stated: “[NJjeither the Four- 
teenth Amendment nor any other provision 
of the Constitution of the United States im- 
poses upon the States any restriction about 
‘freedom of speech' or the ‘liberty of 
silence’... "27 

Eventually the citizens of this country 
were given those long sought protections for 
substantive personal rights. This was 
achieved by identifying these rights with 
“liberty” which States were without power 
to abridge without due process of law. This 
disclosure was made quite casually by the 
Supreme Court in the landmark decision of 
Gitlow v. New York. “For present purposes 
we may and do assume that freedom of 
speech and of the press—which are protected 
by the First Amendment from abridgment 
by Congress—are among the fundamental 
principle rights and “liberties” protected by 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment from impairment by the 
States.” 1 Within two years this dictum be- 
came accepted doctrine as to freedom of 
speech. ™ Four years later freedom of the 
press was incorporated. 17 

2. Censorship 

Let us also consider the first amendment 
and the concept of censorship—an implicit 
issue in this case. 
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Mr. Justice Murphy asserted in Chaplinsky 
v. New Hampshire: 17 

“There are certain well-defined and nar- 
rowly limited classes of speech, the preven- 
tion and punishment of which have never 
been thought to raise any Constitutional 
problem. These include the lewd and ob- 
scense, the profane, the libelous, and the 
insulting or “fighting” words—those which 
by their very utterance inflict injury or tend 
to incite an immediate breach of the peace. 
It has been well observed that such utter- 
ances are no essential part of any exposition 
of ideas, and are of such slight social value 
as a step to truth that any benefit that may 
by the social interest in order and moral- 
ity. 

Similarly, in West Virginia State Board 
of Education v. Barnette*” Mr. Justice 
Jackson established it as “a commonplace 
that censorship or suppression of expres- 
sion of opinion is tolerated by our Consti- 
tution only when the expression presents 
a clear and present danger of action of a 
kind the State is empowered to prevent and 
punish.” 18 

Significantly, those cases which have 
sanctioned previous restraints of the ut- 
terances of specific individuals have not 
involved restraints by administrative ac- 
tion, but rather judicial restraints. It was a 
prime objective of those seeking to ban pre- 
vious restraints to outlaw censorship which 
could be accomplished through licensing. It 
was in this setting that John Milton directed 
his offensive in his Appeal for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing. Freedom of the press 
was, in the beginning, a right to publish 
“without a license what formerly could be 
published only with one.' "1 Today, as well, 
nothing is more likely to give rise to judicial 
condemnation than a licensing requirement. 
Only in those cases in which the licensing 
officer’s authority is so limited as to make 
discrimination against utterances which he 
disapproves of impossible?” will the court 
refrain from interfering. The Supreme Court 
has even gone so far as to strike down licens- 
ing ordinance with respect to forms of com- 
munications which are totally forbidden.” 
More pertinently to the case at bar, in the 
area of radio broadcasting, where the very 
physical limitations of the medium make 
this form of communication unavailable to 
all who would utilize it, the Court has sanc- 
tioned the Commission’s power of selective 
licensing On the other hand, it had been 
the Court’s position until recently, with re- 
gard to motion pictures, that the state’s 
power to license, and therefore, to censor, 
films to be shown locally was unrestricted 
as “a business pure and simple, originated 
and conducted for profit,” and “not to be re- 
garded, . . . as part of the press of the coun- 
try, or as organs of public opinion.” 1 This 
doctrine, established in 1915, was altered by 
the Court in 1948. Mr. Justice Douglas stated 
that the Court’s position had become a very 
different one. “We have no doubt that mov- 
ing pictures, like newspapers and radio, are 
included in the press whose freedom is guar- 
anteed by the First Amendment.” 1% 

It would be remiss for us to move on with- 
out noting that there are areas where the 
Federal government has, at one time or an- 
other, placed restraints on both freedoms of 
speech and press. These areas include, or have 
included, censorship of the mails, e.g., fraud 
orders and obscenity; regulation of business 
and labor activities; regulation of political 
activities by federal employees; legislation to 
protect the armed forces and the war power; 
loyalty regulations; the Smith Act; and the 
regulation of subversive organizations. 

B. The First Amendment and Red Lion 


The rights of free speech and free press 
coupled with the fairness doctrine and the 
Supreme Court’s Red Lion decision, is one 
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of the most written-about areas in the law 
today.» The first amendment issue was dealt 
with by the Supreme Court in part three of 
the Red Lion decision. The Court explained 
the broadcaster’s contentions as follows: 

“Their contention is that the First Amend- 
ment protects their desire to use their al- 
lotted frequencies continuously to broadcast 
whatever they choose, and to exclude whom- 
ever they choose from ever using that fre- 
quency. No man may be prevented from say- 
ing or publishing what he thinks, or from 
refusing in his speech or other utterances to 
give equal weight to the views of his oppo- 
nents. This right, they say, applies equally 
to broadcasters.” 197 

These first amendment challenges were re- 
jected by the Court unanimously." In fact, 
Mr. Justice White found that the Commis- 
sion’s application of the fairness doctrine 
enhances rather than abridges the freedoms 
of speech and press.™ As we noted previously, 
one of these points emphasized by the Court 
was “the scarcity of broadcast frequencies, 
the Government’s role in allocating those 
frequencies, and the legitimate claims of 
those unable without governmental assist- 
ance to gain access to those frequencies for 
expression of their views. . . .” 1% 

In direct response to the first amendment 
claims raised by the broadcasters the Court 
stated: 

“Where there are substantially more indi- 
viduals who want to broadcast than there 
are frequencies to allocate, it is idle to posit 
an unabridgeable First Amendment right to 
broadcast comparable to the right of every 
individual to speak, write, or publish... . 
It is the purpose of the First Amendment to 
preserve an uninhibited marketplace of ideas 
in which truth will ultimately prevail, rather 
than to countenance monopolization of that 
market, whether it be by the Government it- 
self or & private licensee. . . . It is the right 
of the public to receive suitable access to 
social, political, esthetic, moral, and other 
ideas and experiences which is crucial 
here,” mı 

The Court found, and of course we agree, 
that it would be “a serious matter” if the 
requirements imposed by the Commission 
would in effect induce the licensee to censor 
themselves thereby making their coverage of 
controversial public issues “ineffective.” 
However, the Court deemed this to be merely 
& speculative possibility. In fact the Court 
determined that if licensees should suddenly 
prove timorous, the Commission is not power- 
less to insist that they give adequate and fair 
attention to public issues. It does not violate 
the First Amendment to treat licensees given 
the privilege of using scarce radio frequencies 
as proxies for the entire community, obli- 
gated to give suitable time and attention to 
matters of great public concern. 

The Court was careful to point out that 
its rejection of the broadcaster’s claim was 
not an absolute one, The Court found that 
there could be instances in which more sub- 
Stantial first amendment questions were 
raised than in Red Lion. For example, the 
Court found no evidence of Commission 
“refusal to permit the broadcaster to carry a 
particular program,” or “of the official gov- 
ernment view dominating public broadcast- 
ing.” 193 

C. The Post Red Lion Era 


In the short time that has passed since the 
Red Lion case, there has been an ever grow- 
ing number of cases decided concerning the 
fairness doctrine, broadcasting, and the first 
amendment. We have already considered 
many of these cases during the course of our 
discussion of the fairness doctrine. Thus, a 
lengthy exposition here is unwarranted and 
unnecessary. For the most part these cases 
have relied primarily, as they must, on Red 
Lion and have added little to the shape of 
the law. 
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One opinion which did provide instruc- 
tional enlightenment in the first amendment 
area is Judge Wright’s scholarly opinion in 
Business Executives’ Move for Vietnam Peace 
v. F. C. C2™ Judge Wright addressed the is- 
sue of the uncertainty of the scope of the 
first amendment’s impact on the broadcast 
media: 

It has always been clear that the broadcast 
media—so vital to communication in our £0- 
clety—are affected by strong First Amend- 
ment interests. Yet the nature of those 
interests has not been so clear; and evolution 
of constitutional principles in this area is 
still very much in progress. ... [Red Lion) 
justified the Commission's interference with 
broadcaster’s free speech by invoking spe- 
cifically constitutional rights of the general 
public which, it said, underlie and support 
the fairness doctrine rules at issue. Issuing 
what must become a clarion call for a new 
public concern and activism regarding the 
broadcast media, the Court stated that “the 
people as a whole retain their .. . collective 
right to have the medium function con- 
sistently with the ends and purposes of the 
First Amendment.” It went on to say: 

“. .. The right of free speech of a broad- 
caster ... does not embrace a right to snuff 
out the free speech of others. . . 

+ * $ + * 


.. . [A] licensee has no constitutional 
right .. . to monopolize a radio frequency 
to the exclusion of his fellow citizens. . 

+ $ + * > 


. . . It is the right of the viewers and lis- 
teners, not the right of the broadcasters, 
which is paramount.” 197 

Even in light of the later cases Red Lion 
remains the definitive opinion in the area. 
Therefore, we can only stress, once again, 
the Court's language in that case. As we said 
in Democratic National Committee v. 
F.C.C..; 18 

According to the Court in [Red Lion], the 
primary concern in the broadcast industry 
is “the First Amendment goal of producing 
an informed public capable of conducting its 
own affairs,” 1% 

We expressed this same view in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“In our view, the essential basis for any 
fairness doctrine, no matter with what speci- 
ficity the standards are defined, is that the 
American public must not be left unin- 
formed,” % 

Anything else on this point would be 
superfiuous. 

D. The Prohibition Against Censorship 


It was John Stuart Mill who wrote: 

“[Censorship] is as noxious, or more nox- 
ious, when exerted in accordance with public 
opinion, than when in opposition to it. If all 
mankind minus one were of one opinion, 
and only one person were of a contrary opin- 
ion, mankind would be no more justified in 
silencing that one person, than he, if he had 
the power, would be justified in silencing 
mankind,” * 

These views are central to the thoughts 
of all who hold dear our fundamental liber- 
ties. Wisely, therefore, Congress has specifi- 
cally forbidden the Commission from en- 
gaging in any actions which would constitute 
censorship. 

§ 326. Censorship, 


Nothing in this chapter shall be under- 
stood or construed to give the Commission 
the power of censorship over the radio com- 
munications or signals transmitted by any 
radio station, and no regulation or condi- 
tion shall be promulgated or fixed by the 
Commission which shall interfere with the 
right of free speech by means of radio com- 
munication. 

It has been held that this section denied 
the power to censor to the states in the 
same terms as it denied the power to censor 
to the federal government,™ and similarly 
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that the licensee shall have the sole power 
in choosing programs. However, this court 
has held that the Commission’s public in- 
terest rulings, with reference to specific pro- 
gram content, do not invariably constitute 
“censorship” within the confines of § 326.5 
We have also held that not every condition 
imposed by the Commission on a licensee 
constitutes interference with free speech.™ 

The deep seated commitment which the 
courts and commission share for this con- 
cept can hardly be classified as ephemeral, 
The prohibition from censorship has been 
and will continue to be carefully guarded 
by those charged with the responsibility of 
protecting our basic freedoms. Yet, despite 
the guarantees there are those who fear 
government licensing of broadcasting and 
believe that it constitutes a threat to free- 
dom of information. One such person is 
media commentator Walter Cronkite: 

“That brings me to what I consider the 
greatest threat to freedom of information: 
the Government licensing of broadcasting. 
Broadcast news today is not free. Because 
it is operated by an industry that is be- 
holden to the Government for its right to 
exist, its freedom has been curtailed by flat, 
by assumption, and by intimidation and 
harassment. 

“Broadcasting’s freedom has been curtailed 
by flat through rulings of the Supreme Court. 
The Court has stated that as long as we 
are licensed by the Government we are not 
as free as the printed press and therefore not 
eligible in the same manner for the first 
amendment guarantees. The father of all 
such restrictive rulings is the decision in 
National Broadcasting Co. v. United States 
where the Court found that freedom of ut- 
terance was abridged to anyone who wanted 
to use the limited facilities of radio. The 
Court went on to find that radio was unlike 
other modes of expression in that it was not 
available to all. It was this unique char- 
acteristic that distinguished the radio from 
other forms of expression and made it a 
subject of government regulation. More re- 
cently, the Supreme Court’s ruling in Red 
Lion Broadcasting Co. v. FCC upheld the 
“personal attack rule” and found that 
where substantially more individuals wish to 
broadcast than there are frequencies availa- 
ble to allocate, it is idle to attempt to estab- 
lish an unabridgeable first amendment right 
to broadcast comparable to the right of each 
individual to speak, write, or publish. 

“Stripped of this constitutional protec- 
tion, broadcast news stands naked before 
those in power, now or in the future, who, 
for whatever motive, would like to see Its 
freedom restrained.” 7 

While we do not agree with Mr. Cronkite’s 
conclusions, we do share his concern. Jour- 
nalists and broadcasters have no monopoly 
over concern with censorship. The courts, and 
indeed the American public as a whole, have 
a tremendous stake in a free press and an 
informed citizenry. Yet, how can the citi- 
zenry remain informed if broadcasters are 
permitted to espouse their own views only 
without attempting to fully inform the pub- 
lic? This is the issue of good faith which, 
unfortunately, a small number of broad- 
casters refuse to exercise. 

E. Brandywine and the First Amendment 


[22] Under the state of the law as it exists 
today, we can find no infirmity with the 
Commission’s findings or conclusions in light 
of the first amendment. Commission findings 
in this area are in a relatively narrow sphere, 
The alleged violations of fairness and per- 
sonal attack rules are fully documented. The 
abuses are nt. The sanctions borne of 
the litigation were based on continuous re- 
fusals by the licensee to meet its obligations. 
This is not a case in which the Commission 
is acting on an isolated mistake, or two, in 
the course of a three year license period. 
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This is a case of deliberate and continuing 

in a short time period spanning 
only several months. The Commission has 
made no attempt to influence WXUR's pro- 
gramming or censor its programming in gen- 
eral or specifically. Had the licensee met the 
obligations required of it we have no rea- 
son to believe that Brandywine would have 
met with any difficulty. The law places re- 
quirements on licensees as fiduciaries. Fail- 
ure to live up to the trust placed in the 
hands of fiduciary requires that a more re- 
sponsible trustee be found. This is not the 
public’s attempt to silence the trustee—it is 
the trustee’s attempt to silence the public, 
‘This is not the public censoring the trustee— 
it is the trustee censoring the public. At- 
tempting to impose the blame on the Com- 
mission for its own shortcomings can only be 
likened to the spoiled child's tantrum at be- 
ing refused a reqeust by an otherwise over- 
ly-benevolent parent. 

As in the Red Lion case, we note that other 
questions in this area could pose more serious 
first amendment problems. Since such ques- 
tions are not at issue here there is no need 
to hypothecate upon them. 

VI. SANCTIONS 


In light of the extensive violations found 
by the Commission in the areas of the fair- 
ness doctrine, the personal attack rules, and 
misrepresentation of program plans, the 
Commission refused to renew Brandywine’s 
license. The Commission, while finding that 
its action would have been justified when 
based on any of these areas, chose to base 
its opinion on a consideration of Brandy- 
wine’s total performance. 

(28, 24] As the Commission stated in Let- 
ter to Honorable Oren Harris,“ the question 
of whether the licensee is operating in the 
public interest, the established standard for 
license renewal,** is determined at the time 
of renewal. At this time the Commission 
must take the licensee’s total performance 
into account, including its adherence to the 
fairness doctrine. Of course, the prime con- 
sideration must come back to the effective- 
ness of the licensee in his role as trustee for 
the public. 

[25] As Judge Wright points out in Citi- 
zens Communications Center v. F.C.C.: 2 

“The policy of the Act is clear that no per- 
son is to have anything tn the nature of a 
property right as a result of the granting of 
@ license. Licenses are limited to a maximum 
of three years’ duration, may be revoked, and 
need not be renewed. Thus the channels 
presently occupied remain free for a new 
assignment to another licensee in the inter- 
est of the listening public. 

“Plainly it is not the purpose of the Act to 
protect a licensee against competition but to 
protect the public.” 

Cy. Greater Boston Television Corp. v. 
F.C.c.. “(The Federal Communications 
Act] does not reflect the same concern for 
‘security of certificate’ that appears in other 
laws.” #8 Both Greater Boston and Citizens 
Communications make it clear that the Com- 
mission can act to provide assurances of bet- 
ter broadcasting by taking licenses from 
those who fail to provide for the public 
interest. 

“The Commission need not be confined to 
the technique of exercising regulatory sur- 
veillance to assure that licensees will dis- 
charge duties imposed on them, perhaps 
grudgingly and perhaps to the minimum re- 
quired. It may also seek in the public inter- 
est to certify as licensees those who would 
speak out with fresh voice, would most natu- 
rally initiate, encourage and expand diver- 
sity of approach and viewpoint." 

Judge Leventhal recently enunciated the 
standard for reviewing decisions of regulatory 
agencies in these terms: 

“We recognized the tension between the 
doctrine of judicial restraint, which requires 
of us considerable deference to agency deci- 
sions, and the practical necessities of judi- 
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cial review, which require a minimum stand- 
ard of articulation, so that we may discern 
the path which the Commission took on 
the way to its result. We acknowledged the 
impossibility of framing a universally 
applicable formula ‘for deciding when an 
agency ...has crossed the line from 
the tolerably terse to the intolerably 
mute... .’" #4 

[26] The Commission’s opinion in this case 
exemplifies the type of findings which this 
court would like to see in all its cases. The 
opinion is complete, thorough and carefully 
based on the law. The sanction imposed by 
the Commission is fully supported by the 
record. We can find no justification for up- 
setting a sanction so well substantiated by 
the record and the findings of the Commis- 
sion, 

[27] Of course, as we have previously 
pointed out, these sanctions did not befall 
Brandywine by surprise. The Borst Decision 
contained a warning to the licensee designed 
to alert him to the Commission's expecta- 
tions; this warning was acknowledged by the 
licensee. The Commission can only inform 
and advise as to the law; it cannot coerce a 
licensee to comply. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Finally, we come to the end of our long 
journey. Yet, we take a brief moment to com- 
ment on the path we have travelled. Appel- 
lants requested at oral argument that the 
court not rely alone on the cold submissions 
in the pleadings, but that we carefully re= 
view the entire record in this case. We have 
left no corner unturned; no fact has gone 
unconsidered. What we found teaches many 
lessons. 

Appellants have blazed a trail marked by 
empty promises and valueless verbiage. They 
have attempted to prevail by wearing down 
both Commission and court. However, those 
charged with protecting the precious rights 
of the public will not, and cannot, be ex- 
hausted by a group of recalcitrants who at- 
tempt to cajole and bully. Freedom of speech 
is not an empty slogan or a rallying cry—nor 
can it be snatched from the hands of the 
American people by an outpouring of emo- 
tional indignation. Freedom of speech is & 
truth that we have long held to be self- 
evident; we refuse to sit by idly and watch 
that truth snuffed out by a group of overly- 
zealous men whose sole interest is filling the 
airwaves with their own views to the exclu- 
sion of the views of all others. Dr. McIntire 
and his followers have every right to air their 
views; but so do the balance of our two- 
hundred-and-ten-million people. 

Brandywine was given every opportunity to 
succeed in the bfoadcast endeavor on which 
it set out. The Commission fulfilled its duty 
in granting the initial license although it 
may have proven more popular and expedient 
to bow to the protestations of Brandywine’s 
detractors. The Commission forewarned 
Brandywine about its fairness doctrine and 
its personal attack rules and made every ef- 
fort to explain them. Despite the Commis- 
sion’s sanguine outlook it was soon evident 
that Brandywine refused to comply with 
those requirements, which are designed to 
serve the public interest and the broadcast 
audience. Commission good faith was inter- 
preted as an act of weakness. 

The first amendment was never intended 
to protect the few while providing them with 
a sacrosanct sword and shield with which 
they could injure the many. Censorship and 
press inhibition do not sit well with this 
court when engaged in by either the Com- 
mission or by a defilant licensee. The most 
serious wrong in this case was the denial of 
an open and free airwave to the people of 
Philadelphia and its environs. 

Consequently, the opinion of the Federal 
Communications Commission is 

Affirmed. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1J. Mill, on Liberty, quoted in Buckley V. 
Meng, 35 Misc. 2d 467, 474, 230 N.Y.S. 2d 924, 
932 (Sup. Ct. 1962). 

2 Despite the fact that two stations WXUR 
and WXUR-FM, are involved in this suit, any 
reference to “WXUR” will be employed to 
designate both the AM and FM frequencies, 
unless otherwise indicated. 

*Dr. McIntire testified at the hearing for 
license renewal that: 

“I received notice [from WVCH] informing 
me the program would be terminated and we 
made a very great issue of it publicly here 
and committees were organized to see if it 
couldn’t be continued. The reason given for 
[cancellation], as given to us, was that it 
was the advice of the attorneys in Washing- 
ton in connection with their FCC problems 
that led them to put me off.” When asked 
how he had obtained this information, Mc- 
Intire continued: 

“It was obtained by a committee that went 
by the pressure [sic] that were built up as 
to just what was the reason Dr. McIntire was 
being removed and when we found this dif- 
ficulty with the FCC or with its attorneys 
in connection with the FCC, the same prob- 
lem confronted me as I sought to get on the 
other stations in the community. When we 
found that we were virtually blacked out and 
that our views, our opinions were not going 
to be aired in the community, we became 
interested in purchasing a station or being a 
part of a purchase in some way so that a 
program such as mine could be aired in the 
community.” 

J.A. Vol. V, 4236-37. 

*Faith Theological Seminary is located in 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia. 
Reverend McIntire presided over the Semi- 
nary’s Board of Directors at the time the 
offer to purchase Brandywine was tendered. 

5 These two programs were Missionary Hour 
and Gospel Hour. 

*The Sunday morning programs were en- 
titled: It’s Sunday Morning, Dedication, The 
Church at Work, Men’s Hour, Church Service 
and Sunday U.S.A. 

‘The following groups and individuals 
were among those opposed to the transfer 
application: the Greater Philadelphia Area 
Committee for UNICEF, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, the Pennsylvania Southeast Confer- 
ence of the United Church of Christ, the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, the National 
Urban League, the Greater Philadelphia 
Council of Churches, the Jewish Community 
Relations Council, the New Jersey Council 
of Churches, the Philadelphia Council of the 
AFL-CIO, the American Baptist Convention, 
the Eastern Pennsylvania Synod of the 
Lutheran Church in America, the Philadel- 
phia Baptist Association, and the Executive 
Committee of the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cll of New York. 

*In re Application of George E. Borst, et al., 
4 P & F Radio Reg. 2d 697, 698 (March 19, 
1965) (hereinafter “Borst Decision”). 

°Id.at q 2. 

10 J.A. Vol. II. 120-27. 

u The amendment described Interfaith 
Forum as a program in which ministers or 
representatives of different faiths will be 
invited to participate in roundtable discus- 
sions of religious principles and tenets as re- 
lated to current social problems. Every effort 
will be made to obtain varied participation 
from week to week to assure the greatest 
possible balance of views on the subjects of 
discussion. 

J.A. Vol. II, 127. 

12 Supra, note 8. 

1 The Commission was not unanimous in 
its action. Commissioner Hyde concurred in 
the result only. Commissioner Cox dissented 
in the belief that the application should 
have been designated for a hearing. Commis- 
sioner Loevinger concurred, especially ex- 
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pressing his displeasure with the Commis- 
sion’s action in concerning itself with Mc- 
Intire’s views. 

x See text at note 9, supra. 

Borst Decision, supra, at ¢ 3. Citations 
omitted. 

18 See letter of Carl McIntire to E. William 
Henry, Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. In this letter Rev. Mc- 
Intire stated: 

“It is constantly being alleged that I am 
buying the station. You know, of course, that 
it is the corporation of the Seminary of 
which I am a member and am presently the 
president of the corporation....I want 
you to know that I have no financial inter- 
est in any way in this sale. Moreover, I own 
no radio station and have no financial in- 
terest in any radio station in the country or 
anywhere else.” 


J.A. Vol. II, 140. While Rev. McIntire was 
not the president of the Seminary he did list 
a large number of other associations on the 
transfer application. He is listed as Pastor 
of the Bible Presbyterian Church of Col- 
lingswood, New Jersey; President of the 
Board of Trustees of Shelton College, Cape 
May, New Jersey; Vice-President of Inde- 
pendent Board of Presbyterian Foreign Mis- 
sions; President, Christian Beacon Press, Inc., 
Collingswood, New Jersey; President and edi- 
tor of the Christian Beacon; and member 
of the Board of Directors of Highland College, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Borst Decision, supra, at fn. 2. 

**The fairness doctrine has been codified 
at 47 U.S.O. § 315 (1970). 

48 Question 7 of the Broadcast Application 
(Statement of Program Service of Broadcast 
Applicant) requires the applicant to make 

“...&@ narrative statement on the policy 
to be pursued with respect to making time 
available for the discussion of public issues, 
including illustrations of the types of pro- 
grams to be broadcast and the methods of 
selection of subjects and participants.” 

Faith Theological Seminary responded in 
the following terms: “Equal opportunity will 
be afforded to opposing viewpoints on con- 
troversial public issues.” J.A. Vol. IT, 111. 

In the Commission Statement of AM or 
FM Program Service question 16 in- 
quires: 

“In connection with the applicant’s pro- 
posed public affairs programming describe 
its policy with respect to making time avail- 
able for the discussion of public issues and 
the method of selecting subjects and partici- 
pants.” 

The Seminary replied by stating: 

“Opportunity on equal terms to opposing 
viewpoints on controversial public issues, 
Subjects will not be selected by station but 
will be those either presented by sponsors or 
by members of listening audience calling in 
on “Freedom of Speech” program. Replies to 
controversial views expressed on sponsored 
programs will be by spokesmen equally qual- 
ified as spokesmen on sponsored program. 

J.A. Vol. II, 138. 

Finally, consider the following from the 
above form: 

“29. State the methods by which appli- 
cant undertakes to keep informed of the 
requirements of the Communications Act 
and the Commission’s Rules and Regula- 
tions, and a description of the procedures 
established to acquaint applicant’s employ- 
ees and agents with such requirements and 
to ensure their compliance. 

“Employees are required to be familiar 
with FCO rules applicable to their duties. 
Copies of FCC rules are kept at station. FCO 
notices are posted on bulletin board. Wash- 
ington counsel is consulted on doubtful 
questions.” 

J.A. Vol. II, 139a. 

19 Id. at 138. 

» Borst Decision, supra, at 1 8, fn. 2a. 

z Id. at { 8, fn. 3, citing Report on “Living 
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Should Be Fun” Inquiry, 33 F.C.C. 101, 107 
(1962). 

Id. at 19. 

s Id. at { 10. 

“In re Applications of Brandywine-Main 
Line Radio, Inc. for renewal of licenses of 
Stations WXUR and WXUR-FM, Media, 
Pennsylvania, 9 P & F Radio Reg.2d 126 
(1967) (hereinafter “Designation Order”). 

* With reference to Interfaith Dialogue the 
Commission made the following observation: 

“Not only was the program not put on at 
all for almost seven months, but when it 
was, Brandywine patently failed to carry out 
the important promise to ‘make every effort’ 
to get a varied participation, The moderator 
of the first broadcast was Norris himself. 
His guests were his pastor from New York, 


- Pennsylvania, the Reverend Albany, and 


George McDonald, a fellow trustee of the 
American Patriotic News organization. (Tr. 
3635-3636.) From the second broadcast on 
December 5, 1965, through April 1966, the 
moderator was Seminary faculty member Dr. 
Gary Cohen. (Tr. 5480-5596.) On the second 
(December 5, 1965) broadcast of Inter-faith 
Dialogue, Dr. Cohen interviewed William 
Broadwick, an engineer at WXUR and a 
Seminary student, (WXUR Exh. 49A, Tr. 
5514-5519.) Cohen interviewed Broadwick 
again on the third (December 12, 1965) 
broadcast. (Ibid.) On the fourth (December 
19, 1965) broadcast, Cohen interviewed Don- 
ald Carpenter, another Seminary student 
(Tbid.), and on the fifth broadcast Cohen 
interviewed the Reverend A, Franklin Fau- 
cett, the Seminary’s Registrar. (Ibid.) None 
of these broadcasts complied with the Sem- 
inary transfer application representation 
that the program would consist of ‘round- 
table’ discussions by representatives of ‘dif- 
ferent faith.’ (Appendix D; Bur.Exh. 5.) 
From that time on, although not as com- 
pletely taken up by Seminary people, the 
program clearly did not live up to its prom- 
ise. The Examiner found it woefully inade- 
quate, and we agree.” 

In Re Applications of Brandywine-Main 
Line Radio, Inc, for Renewal of Licenses of 
Stations WXUR and WXUR-FM, Media, 
Pennsylvania, 24 F.C.C.2d 18, 29 (1970) (here- 
inafter “July Decision”). 

*Id. at | 30. The Commission continued 
by stating: 

“These programs, covering controversial 
issues as they do, are not merely changes 
in title from the programs deleted from the 
schedule, which mainly included programs 
classified as of the ‘entertainment’ type. We 
may assume that the applicant failed to in- 
clude these programs because of the opposi- 
tion to its application, erroneously believing 
that the inclusions would have affected our 
action. What is important to us is the will- 
ingness to withhold from us the Seminary’s 
intentions with respect to a substantial 
amount of programming, for it is clear that 
the intention to carry the programs pre- 
dated the acquisition of control and we were 
never informed of it.” 

Id. (emphasis added, footnote omitted). 

“Tr. 3727-28. This is despite the directly 
contradictory evidence offered by Norris some 
five weeks earlier to the effect that the new 
programs, which he termed the “Nine Hate 
Clubs” of the air, were added by him in an- 
ticipation of a sponsors’ boycott. This was 
not the only inconsistency of the record and 
is, in fact, one of the less serious discrepan- 
cies before us. July Decision, supra, at 31. 

3 See generally Initial Decision of Hearing 
Examiner, 24 F.C.C. 2d 42, 106 (1970) (here- 
inafter “Initial Decision”). 

2 The Minutes of a meeting held on No- 
vember 18, 1965, of the Media Borough Coun- 
cil, reflect the following: 

“Mrs. Austin protested to Council about 
@ program on WXUR, which she feels pro- 
motes hate and dissension by attacking mi- 
nority groups. This program is called ‘Free- 
dom of Speech.’ 
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“She considers this a malicious act and 
& disgrace to the citizens of Media.” 

Mr. Reed stated that a letter should be 
written to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

“On motion of Mr. Baker, seconded by Mr. 
Loughran, a letter be written to the F.C.C. 
about this allegedly biased program of radio 
station WXUR. So ordered.” 

J.A. Vol. II, 145e. 

The program which caused this furor was 
entitled Freedom of Speech, moderated by 
Thomas Livezey. Freedom of Speech was a 
telephone call-in show where Livezey would 
begin the program by reading a newspaper 
article or an editorial or by making a short 
statement and then opening the microphones 
to people calling in. Livezey frequently made 
“race baiting’ comments on the air and was 
particularly livid in his comments regarding 
minority groups. Livezey often cut callers off 
abruptly when they opposed a position which 
he espoused. On November 24, 1965, Howard 
F. Reed, Jr., Solicitor, Borough of Media, 
sent a communique to Commission Chair- 
man Henry on behalf of the Borough Coun- 
cil. In this letter he expressed the concern 
of the Council with regard to Freedom of 
Speech and commended: 

“Within the context of free speech, we do, 
... believe that any radio program inviting 
the general public to respond by telephone 
should receive with equal treatment all calls 
placed. We do believe that without some reg- 
ulation by the Commission, this type of 
radio program, which is somewhat wide- 
spread in its use, can become deceptive, in 
fact tend to invite controversy unnecessarily, 
and derogate free speech; most of all, be- 
cause any program of this type must neces- 
sarily involve controls and limitations not 
inherent in other media of communications, 
nor so open to public hearing.” 

J.A. Vol. II, 145f. 

On November 19, 1965, one day after the 
Media Borough Council resolution was 
passed. Livezey was removed from his posi- 
tion as moderator of Freedom of Speech. At 
a meeting of the Council held on January 20, 
1966, a motion was made, following a pres- 
entation by representatives of WXUR, stat- 
ing that “a letter be sent to the F.C.C. stat- 
ing that the objectionable features of [Free- 
dom of Speech] have been largely elimi- 
nated.” J.A. Vol. II, 145g. A letter to that 
effect was sent to the F.C.C. by Solicitor 
Reed,on February 2, 1966. 

J.A. Vol. II, 145h. 

*The matter of WXUR’s broadcasting 
policy was brought before the House of 
Representatives of the Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Assembly in the form of House Reso- 
lution 160 on December 14, 1965. In per- 
tinent part the Resolution stated that— 

“t]he only issue is whether the Reverend 
McIntire exercises the degree of social and 
public responsibility which the law demands 
of a broadcast licensee. There is a serious 
question whether Radio Station WXUR, 
under the operational control of Reverend 
McIntire, is giving the balanced presentation 
of opposing viewpoints required of broadcast 
licensees: therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania requests the Federal Communications 
Commission to investigate Radio Station 
WXOUR, in Media, Pennsylvania to determine 
whether or not it is complying with the re- 
quirements of a broadcast licensee: and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Federal Communications 
Commission.” 

J.A. Vol, IT, 1458 & b. 

a See note 29, supra. 

* J.A. Vol. II, 209. 

3: J.A. Vol. II, 207-33. 

% The challengers were the AFL-CIO of 
Pennsylvania, the American Baptist Con- 
vention Division of Evangelism, the Dela- 
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ware Valley Council of the American Jewish 
Congress, the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, the Board of Social Ministry 
of the Lutheran Symbol of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, B'rith Sholom, the Catholic Commu- 
nity Relations Council, the Catholic Star 
Herald, the Fellowship Commission, the 
Greater Philadelphia Council of Churches, 
the Jewish Community Relations Council of 
Greater Philadelphia, the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, the Media Fellowship House, the 
Media Chapter of the NAACP, the New Jer- 
sey Council of Churches, the Philadelphia 
Urban League, the U.S. Section of the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, the American Jewish Committee, 
and the Rev. Donald G. Huston, Pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church of Lower Marion. 

In addition, various persons and organiza- 
tions, viz., the Greater Philadelphia Branch 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
House of Representatives of the General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania, the Unitarian 
Church of Delaware County, the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Churches and the Media 
Borough Council, wrote the Commission “re- 
questing an investigation of, or hearing on 
Brandywine’s programming,” July Decision, 
supra at T1, fn. 3. 

æ Designation Order, supra, at { 4. 

* Id 

= Id. 

33 The transcript reveals that WXUR 
undertook additional palliative measures 
on this date by introducing a new program 
entitled Right, Left and Center on its FM fre- 
quency. The program, which was designed to 
show left, right and middle-of-the-road phi- 
losophies, lasted only a short time. The 
Commission did not consider the program, 
nor will this court, since it did not commence 
for more than a year after the license renewal 
issue arose and was thus totally outside the 
license period. See J.A. Vol. V. 2529-32. 

* The court must comment on the conduct 
of Brandywine’s counsel, Mr. Cottone, dur- 
ing the course of the hearing. We comment 
because his behavior, on more than one 
occasion during the course of the hearing, 
was injudicious, rude, impudent and directly 
obstructive to the proceedings before the 
examiner. The record before the court is 
replete with one instance after another of 
obstreperous behavior on Mr. Cottone’s part. 
A few examples from the record will suffice. 

“By Mr. SCHATTENFIELD. 

“Q: I will show you what has been marked 
for identification as Intervenor’s Exhibits 77 
and 78 and ask you if they embody the posi- 
tions you have taken with respect to UNI- 
CEF, 

“Mr. Corrone. Object. Let him identify 
them first. I object to the question. 

“Mr. SCHATTENFEILD. Can I finish the ques- 
tion? 

“Presiding EXAMINER. Mr. Cottone, let him 
finish. We can move along faster if you 
stop the useless interruptions. 

“Mr, COTTONE. I resent you stating “useless 
interruptions”; I have a right to raise eyl- 
dentiary objections as I see fit. If you do not 
understand the objections, that is another 
point. 

“Presiding EXAMINER. I can’t rule on them 
unless I know what the question is.” 

J.A. Vol. V, tr. 4383-84. 

“Mr. COTTONE. Let the record show when 
that remark was made by the Hearing Exam- 
iner, there was a moan from the audience. 

“Presiding EXAMINER. I am trying to get 
along without these perpetual interruptions. 
The witness has been handling himself well 
in giving a lucid account of everything and 
a forthright account. Could we go forward 
with the questions and answers. I sustain 
the objection. Let us not go over the pam- 
phliets again. 

Mr. COTTONE. Now may I look at them? 

“Mr. SCHATTENFIELD. What? 

“Mr, COTTONE. May I look at them now? 
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“Mr. SCHATTENFIELD. Are you implying I 
didn’t give them to you before? 

“Myr. COTTONE. No; I said, before, I didn’t 
want to look at them, but now may I look 
at them?” 

J.A. Vol. V. tr. 4387-88. 

Mr. SCHATTENFIELD. Did you ever take any 
position with respect to the Panamanian 
Treaty? 

“Mr. Corrons. Pandemonium treaty? 

“Mr. SCHATTENFIELD. I was not referring to 
you, Mr. Cottone. 

“Mr. COTTONE. That is clever, but please 
tell me what you said.” 

J.A. Vol. V, tr. 4396. 

Perhaps Mr. Cottone’s actions can be ex- 
plained as “performing” for the hometown 
crowd. However, the court will not mute it- 
self to such popcorn and peanuts antics, 
designed to create a circus-like atmosphere, 
which would permeate the proceedings. The 
attitude displayed by counsel borders on the 
contemptuous and we therefore refuse to 
let it go unnoticed. 

4 The Initial Decision was 97 pages long. 
It contained 275 paragraphs of findings and 
54 paragraphs of conclusions. 

4i Brief for Intervenors at 12. 

«Green v. F.C.C., 144 U.S.App.D.C. 353, 
447 F.2d 323 (1971), wherein this court 
stated: “that a licensee charged with viola- 
tion of the Fairness Doctrine may [not] seek 
absolution by reference to compliance with 
it by other licensees.” Through some stroke 
of the imagination Brandywine cites the 
Green decision to the court for exactly the 
opposite proposition, 

“Initial Decision, supra, 24 F.C.C.2d at 
139. : 

“Section 1.277 of the Commission’s Rules 
and Regulations requires that exceptions be 
taken from adverse findings to preserve any 
objections on appeal. 

“(a) Each exception to an initial decision 
or to any part of the record or proceeding in 
any case, including rulings upon motions or 
objections, shall point out with particularity 
alleged errors in the decision or ruling and 
shall contain specific references to the page 
or pages . . . on which the exception is based. 
Any objection not saved by exception pur- 
suant to this section is waived... .” 47 C.F.R. 
§1.277(a) (1972) (emphasis supplied). 

“# July Decision, supra, at 1f 8-14. 

“Id. at $f 18-22. 

“Id. at {ff 23-32. 

“ See pp. 22-23, supra. 

“July Decision, supra, at { 8. 

æ After receiving a large number of com- 
plaints from listeners about alleged program- 
ming abuses, the Broadcast Bureau moni- 
tored broadcasts on WXUR for eight consecu- 
tive days in the middle of the license period. 
The intervenors taped seven other consecu- 
tive days, also during the license period. 

a July Decision, supra at J 9. 

"Id. See also Appendix A to the July Deci- 
sion, supra. 

"We believe that remedial action sub- 
sequent to the time when Brandywine’s 
renewal was put in doubt is not entitled to 
weight. See Immaculate Conception Church 
of Los Angeles v. Federal Communications 
Commission, 116 U.S. App. D.C. 73, 320 F.2d 
795, cert. denied, 375 U.S. 904, 84 S.Ct. 196, 
11 L.Ed.2d 145. Footnote renumbered). 

& July Decision, supra, at 1 10. 

z July Decision, supra, at 11. See par- 
ticularly fn. 9 for the reasons that these in- 
vitations were viewed as being inadequate. 

wd. 

s Id. 

% See p. 24, supra. 

%® July Decision, supra, at f 11. 

A daily interview program which lasted 
from 30 to 45 minutes a day. 

© July Decision, supra, at T 12. The Com- 
mission specifically rejected the Examiner’s 
contention that WXUR should be given 
credit toward balance for invitations ex- 
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tended on this program, but refused, by those 
fearing to be “roughed up.” Jd. 

This program commenced in May 1966 
and appeared twice each week. Brandywine 
has failed, however, to indicate when rele- 
vant views were broadcast. 

® The moderator of this program was of 
no significant assistance at the hearing. He 
was uncertain as to what matters were dis- 
cussed. There was no identification by any 
other party as to the content, time, or rele- 
vance of material broadcast on this program. 
July Decision, supra, at f 13. 

“We also note that brief references to 
what someone had said (usually based upon 
a press report), used as the basis of an at- 
tack upon the statement (see, e.g., Bureau 
Exh. 1-B, pp. 23-25), do not constitute a 
fair opportunity for the presentation of an 
opposing view. 

Id, at 1 15 (footnote renumbered). 

% Id. at § 16. 

Id. 

Id. 

“s Id. at f 17. 

© Td. at f 18. 

w See Appendix B to the July Decision 
wherein the Commission enumerates the per- 
sonal attacks made while discussing con- 
troversial public issues, viz., the Vietnam 
War, issues relating to civil liberties, and 
issues relating to the loyalty of federal 
officials. 

n July Decision, supra, at ¥ 19. 

7 Procedures in the Event of a Personal 
Attack, 12 F.C.C. 2d 250 (1968). 

™ July Decision, supra, at f 20. 

“Id. 

This leads to one of the fundamental difi- 
culties with this case, i.e., Brandywine’s ap- 
parent refusal to undertake the necessary 
steps to insure compliance in the personal 
attack area. We reprint the following tran- 
script excerpt to exemplify this point. Mr. 
Schattenfield is examining Mr. Norris, the 
station manager. 

“Q. Do you have someone listen to the tape 
prior to its being run? 

“A. I mentioned previously that we don't 
censor the broadcast. 

“Q. I didn’t say censor. I said listen. 

“A. That would be censoring. 


“Q. You don’t listen to each tape before it 
is broadcast as a standard, do you? 

“A, No, that is impossible. I am only one 
individual. 

“Q. Do you have procedures at the station 
so that somebody listens to the tapes? 

“A. On Pastor Bob and some of the local 
ones. I believe Pastor Bob is on only one 
station, WXUR. There are other broadcasters 
that are on just this station. 

“Q. But he doesn’t have a tape? 

“A, He doesn’t have a tape. It is done live. 

“Q. On those programs you receive on tape, 
is it a standard operating procedure for you 
or someone under your direction to listen to 
them? 

“A. Not standard, we take it like we would 
on a network. 

“Q, Is it standard procedure for you to have 
someone monitor it while they are on the air? 

“Mr. COTTONE. That question has been 
asked and answered. 

“PRESIDING EXAMINER. I don't believe that 
precise question was asked. If it was I don't 
remember. 

“The Wrrness. While it is on the air we 
didn't say to the announcers or the person on 
the air, “You must listen to that.” I believe 
most of our help do listen to the programs. 

. > d . ha 

“Q. Is it standard operating procedure for 
the station to assign someone to listen to 
each program as it is broadcast, each taped 
program as it is broadcast over WXUR, to 
determine whether positions are taken with 
respect to controversial issues and/or whether 
statements have been made which may be 
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construed as attacks on individuals or 
groups? 

“A, Not in every case.” 

Tr. 1699-1701. 

Thus the record is clear. Norris openly ad- 
mitted that he either was physically incapa- 
ble of personally dealing with personal attack 
problems or that the station was incapable 
of dealing with them. In addition, and of 
greater moment to this proceeding, was 
Norris’ attitude that attempts at compliance 
would be tantamount to censorship. This ob- 
stinate and obdurate approach is indicative 
of a schematic design to frustrate compliance 
in this critical area. 

* July Decision, supra, at T 21; 13 F.C.C. at 
1249 and Red Lion Broadcasting Co., Inc. v. 
F.C.C., 395 U.S. 367, 89 S.Ct. 1794, 23 L.Ed.2d 
871 (1969). 

™Id. at T 22. 

“For a description of this program see 
p. 21, supra. 

7% July Decision, supra, at J 25. 

7 Id. at if 26-28. 

% In order of appearance the new programs 
were entitled: Lifeline; Manion Forum; Be- 
hind the Headlines; Howard Kershner’s Com- 
mentary; Independent Americans; The Dan 
Smoot Report; and Church League of 
America, 

s J.A. Vol. IT, 99. 

# July Decision, supra, at T 31. 

Jd. at 1 32. The Commission also consid- 
ered the attention Brandywine had given to 
community needs and interests. However, 
since this ground for denial was deleted in 
the Commission's opinion on reconsidera- 
tion, we do not discuss those findings here. 
Interested parties are directed to {| 33-38 
of the July Decision, supra. 

“Id. at T 39 (emphasis supplied). 

In Re Applications of Brandywine-Main 
Line Radio, Inc, For Renewal of Licenses of 
Stations WXUR and WXUR-FM, Media, Pa., 
27 F.C.C.2d 565 (1971) (hereinafter the 
“February Decision”). 

æ Iå. at 1 4. 

395 U.S. 367, 89 S.Ct. 1794, 23 LEd. 2d 
371 (1969). 

88395 U.S. at 391, 89 S.Ct. at 1807. 

*% February Decision, supra, at T 4, fn. 1. 
The Commission continued by stating: 

“We do not agree with Brandywine that 
our finding that fairness could not be 
achieved in a one-sidedly hostile setting was 
unfairly considered in the absence of a 
“warning” ruling. We have recently enun- 
ciated the same position in snother case. 
Butte Broadcasting Co., 22 FCC2d 7 (1970), 
and we cannot accept the view that it is the 
sort of ruling which a licensee could not be 
expected to anticipate in the absence of a 
prior precedent.” 

Id. 


Id. at 1 5. 

“ 7d. at J 6. 

02 Id, 

% Id. at f7. 

“Id, 

* Brandywine sought to base this argu- 
ment, which the Commission rejected, on 
Madalyn Murray, 40 F.C.C. 647 (1965). 

we TURI Decision, supra, at J 11. 

ww 

Id. at J 12. 

» Id. at { 13. The Commission, in response 
to an allegation that the same reasoning 
applies to networks, stated: 

“{Ijf the network presents both sides of a 
controversial issue, the affillates which carry 
these broadcasts are not obligated to do 
more; but if the network fails to present 
opposing views, the affiliate is not thereby 
or from its obligation to do so.” 

I 

1” Id. at J 7, fn. 6. 

w Td. 


1a Td. at J 14. 

ws Brandywine sought to draw an analogy 
to the case of In re Complaint by Mrs. 
Dorothy Healey, 24 F.C.C. 2d 487 (1970) which 
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involved an exemption for a bona fide news- 
cast or to the case of Station WAVA, 14 P 
& F Radio Reg. 2d 180 (1968) wherein the 
Commission held there was no attack upon 
“honesty, integrity, character, or like personal 
qualities” to say: “as the field is now drawn, 
only Hubert Humphrey, a product of New 
Deal thinking, and Richard Nixon, a product 
of the Eisenhower years, probably are in- 
capable of establishing any meaningful liai- 
son with this generation.” 

February Decision, supra, at § 15. 

w Id. at 7 16. 

108 Id. at | 17. 

1% Id. at 1 18. 

it Td. at 11 18-19. 

ws Id. at 7 18. 

10 Id. at 1] 20-27. In his statement concur- 
ring in part and dissenting in part, Com- 
missioner Nicholas Johnson dissented from 
this finding. He stated: 

“There is little question in my mind that 
Brandywine has failed, and failed dismally, 
in its duty under the standards set out above 
to ascertain its community's needs for broad- 
cast service.” 

He continued: 

“In sum, I see no good reason in this case 
to suddenly retreat from our earlier more 
sensible analysis of the Fairness and Ascer- 
tainment issues—even given the fact that we 
could still revoke the WXUR licenses on 
other well-founded grounds,” 

February Decision, supra, 27 F.C.C. 2d at 
579 (Johnson, concurring in part, dissent- 
ing in part). 

1 Td. at 127. 

11 Communications Act of 1934, Tit. IIT. 48 
Stat. 1081, as amended, 47 U.S.C. § 301 et seq. 
Section 315 now reads: 

“315, Candidate for public office; facilities; 
rules 

“(a) If any licensee shall permit any per- 
son who is a legally qualified candidate for 
any public office to use a broadcasting sta- 
tion, he shall afford equal opportunities to 
all other such candidates for that office in 
the use of such broadcasting station: Pro- 
vided, That such licensee shall have no power 
of censorship over the material broadcast un- 
der the provisions of this section. No obliga- 
tion is imposed upon any licensee to allow 
the use of its station by any such candidate. 
Appearance by a legally qualified candidate 
on any— 

“(1) bona fide newscast. 

“(2) bona fide news interview. 

“(8) bona fide news documentary ‘(if the 
appearance of the candidate ts incidential to 
the presentation of the subject or subjects 
covered by the news documentary), or 

“(4) on-the-spot coverage of bona fide news 
events (including but not limited to politi- 
cal conventions and activities incidental 
thereto), shall not be deemed to be use of a 
broadcasting station within the meaning of 
this subsection. Nothing in the foregoing 
sentence shall be construed as relieving 
broadcasters, in connection with the presen- 
tation of newscasts, news interviews, news 
documentaries, and on-the-spot coverage of 
news events, from the obligation imposed 
upon them under this chapter to operate in 
the public interest and to afford reasonable 
opportunity for the discussion of conflicting 
views on issues of public importance. 

“(b) The charges made for the use of any 
broadcasting station for any of the purposes 
set forth in this section shall not exceed the 
charges made for comparable use of such 
station for other purposes. 

“(c) The Commission shall prescribe ap- 
propriate rules and regulations to carry out 
the provisions of this section.” 

Lion Broadcasting Co., Inc. v. F.C.C, 
supra, 395 U.S. at 370, 89 S. Ct. 1794, 23 L, Ed. 
24 371 (footnote renumbered). 

u Jd., 395 U.S. at 369-370, 89 S.Ct. at 1796. 

us Shortly after the original Red Lion liti- 
gation commenced the Commission pub- 
lished its Notice of Proposed Rule Making, 31 
Fed.Reg. 5710, in which it sought to make 
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its personal attack doctrine more precise and 
more readily enforceable. In addition, the 
Commission sought to clarify the rules relat- 
ing to political editorlalizing by licensees. 
These rules were adopted, 32 Fed.Reg. 10303, 
and have been amended several times. They 
currently read as follows: 

“73.123 Personal attacks; political edito- 
rials, 

“(a) When, during the presentation of 
views on a controversial issue of public im- 
portance, an attack is made upon the 
honesty, character, integrity or like personal 
qualities of an identified person or group, 
the licensee shall, within a reasonable time 
and in no event later than 1 week after the 
attack, transmit to the person or group at- 
tacked (1) notification of the broadcast; (2) 
& script or tape (or an accurate summary if 
a script or tape is not available) of the at- 
tack; and (3) an offer of a reasonable op- 
portunity to respond over the licensee's fa- 
cilities. 

“(b) The provisions of paragraph (a) of 
this section shall not be applicable (1) to 
attacks on foreign groups or foreign public 
figures; (2) to personal attacks which are 
made by legally qualified candidates, their 
authorized spokesmen, or those associated 
with them in the campaign, on other such 
candidates, their authorized spokesmen, or 
persons associated with the candidates in the 
campaign; and (3) to bona fide newscasts, 
bona fide news interviews, and on-the-spot 
coverage of a bona fide news event (includ- 
ing commentary or analysis contained in the 
foregoing programs, but the provisions of 
paragraph (a) of this section shall be ap- 
plicable to editorials of the licensee). 

“Note: The fairness doctrine is applicable 
to situations coming within (b)(3), above, 
and, in a specific factual situation, may be 
applicable in the general area of political 
broadcasts (b)(2), above. See, section 315 
(a) of the Act, 47 U.S.C. §315(a); Public 
Notice: Applicability of the Fairness Doc- 
trine in the Handling of Controversial Is- 
sues of Public Importance. 29 F.R. 10415. The 
categories listed in (b)(3) are the same as 
those specified in section 315(a) of the Act. 

“(c) Where a licensee, in an editorial, (1) 
endorses or (ii) opposes a legally qualified 
candidate or candidates, the licensee shall, 
within 24 hours after the editorial, transmit 
to respectively (i) the other qualified can- 
didate or candidates for the same office or 
(it) the candidate opposed in the editorial 
(1) notification of the date and the time of 
the editorial; (2) a script or tape of the 
editorial; and (3) an offer of a reasonable 
opportunity for a candidate or a spokesman 
of the candidate to respond over the licen- 
see’s facilities: Provided, however, That 
where such editorials are broadcast within 72 
hours prior to the day of the election, the 
licensee shall comply with the provisions of 
this paragraph sufficiently far in advance of 
the broadcast to enable the candidate or can- 
didates to have a reasonable opportunity to 
prepare a response and to present it in a 
timely fashion.” 

[82 F.R. 10305, July 13, 1967, as amended 
at 33 F.R. 5364, Apr. 4, 1968] 

47 C.F.R. §§ 73.123, 73.300, 73.598, 73.679 
(1972). 

1 Because of this chaos, a series of Na- 
tional Radio Conferences was held between 
1922 and 1925, at which is was resolved that 
regulation of the radio spectrum by the Fed- 
eral Government was essential and that reg- 
ulatory power should be utilized to ensure 
that allocation of this limited resource would 
be made only to those who would serve the 
public interest. The 1923 Conference ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Radio Commu- 
nications Act of 1912, 37 Stat. 302, conferred 
upon the Secretary of Commerce the power 
to regulate frequencies and hours of opera- 
tion, but when Secretary Hoover sought to 
implement this claimed power by penalizing 
the Zenith Radio Corporation for operating 
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on an unauthorized frequency, the 1912 Act 
was held not to permit enforcement. United 
States v. Zenith Radio Corporation, 12 F.2d 
614 (D.C. N.D. Ill. 1926). Cf. Hoover v. Inter- 
city Radio Co., 52 App. D.C. 339, 286 F. 1003 
(1923) (Secretary had no power to deny li- 
censes, but was empowered to assign fre- 
quencies). An opinion issued by the Attorney 
General at Hoover's request confirmed the 
impotence of the Secretary under the 1912 
Act. 35 Op. Atty. Gen. 126 (1926). Hoover 
thereafter appealed to the radio industry to 
regulate itself, but his appeal went largely 
unheeded. See generally L. Schmeckebier, 
The Federal Radio Commission 1-14 (1932). 
Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C., supra, 
395 at 375-376, fn. 4, 89 S. Ct. at 1799. 

us Co man White, a sponsor of the 
bill enacted as the Radio Act of 1927, com- 
mented upon the need for new legislation: 

“We have reached the definite conclusion 
that the right of all our people to enjoy this 
means of communication can be preserved 
only by the repudiation of the idea under- 
lying the 1912 law that anyone who will may 
transmit and by the assertion in its stead of 
the doctrine that the right of the public to 
service lIs superior to the right of any individ- 
ual, ... The recent radio conference met this 
issue squarely. It recognized that in the pres- 
ent state of scientific development there 
must be a limitation upon the number of 
broadcasting stations and it recommended 
that licenses should be issued only to those 
stations whose operation would render a 
benefit to the public, are necessary in the 
public interest, or would contribute to the 
development of the art. This principle was 
approved by every witness before your com- 
mittee. We have written it into the bill. If 
enacted into law, the broadcasting privilege 
will not be a right of selfishness. It will rest 
upon an assurance of public interest to be 
served." 67 Cong. Rec. 5479. 

395 U.S. at 376, fn. 5, 89 S. Ct. at 1799. 

us Radio Act of 1927, § 4, 44 Stat. 1163. See 
generally Davis, The Radio Act of 1927, 13 
Va. L. Rev. 611 (1927). 

395 U.S. at 377, fn. 6, 89 S. Ct. 1794 (footnote 
renumbered). 

17 395 U.S. at 377-278, 89 S. Ot. at 1799, 23 
L. Ed. 2d 371. 

us Hearings on S.J.Res. 209 before the Sub- 
com, on Communications of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 91st Cong., 2d Sess. 165 
(1970) (Statement of Commissioner Nich- 
olas Johnson). 

u See, e.g., M. Goldseker Real Estate Co. 
v. F.C.C., 456 F.2d 919 (4th Cir. 1972) : Healey 
v. F.C.C., 148 U.S.App. D.C. 409, 460 F.2d 
917 (1972); Democratic National Committee 
v. F.C.C., 148 U.S.App.D.C. 383, 460 F.2d 891 
(1972); Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
v. F.C.C., 147 U.S.App.D.C. 175, 454 F.2d 1018 
(1971); Larus & Brother Company v. F.C.C., 
447 F.2d 876 (4th Cir. 1971); Green v. F.C.C., 
155 U.S.App.D.C. 353, 447 F.2d 323 (1971); 
Neckritz v. F.0.C., 446 F.2d 501 (9th Cir. 
1971). 

10 23 F.0.C.2d 27 (1970). 

iat Id., 23 F.C.C.2d at 28. 

12 Supra, 148 U.S.App.D.C. at 392, 460 F.2d 
at 900, citing Applicability of the Fairness 
Doctrine in the Handling of Controversial 
Issues of Public Importance, 29 Fed.Reg. 
10416, 10418, 40 F.C.C. 598, 604 (1964). See 
also Letter to Cullman Broadcasting Co., 40 
F.C.C. 576 (1963). 

18 S.Rep.No.562, 86th Cong. Ist Sess. 9 
(1959), U.S.Code Cong. & Admin.News 1959, 
p. 2571. 

14 On June 9, 1971 the Commission adopted 
a Notice of Inquiry In the Matter of The 
Handling of Public Issues Under the Fairness 
Doctrine and the Public Interest Standards 
of the Communications Act, 30 F.C.C.2d 26 
(1971). In the words of the Commission: 

“The purpose of this Notice is to institute 
a broad-ranging inquiry into the efficacy of 
the fairness doctrine and other Commission 
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public interest policies, in light of current 
demands for access to the broadcast media to 
consider issues of public concern. It is im- 
portant to stress that we are not hereby 
disparanging any of the ad hoc rulings that 
we have made in these areas. Rather, we feel 
the time has come for an overview to deter- 
mine whether the policies derived largely 
from these rulings should be retained intact 
or, in lesser or greater degree, modified .. . 
Interested parties may address [any aspect 
of the problem.]” 

Thus, it is clear that the Commission is 
seeking to maintain the efficacy of the doc- 
trine while guaranteeing adequate access to 
the public on controversial issues. It is en- 
couraging to note that the Commission has 
sought widespread in-put in formulating its 
thinking in this crucially important areas. 

Democratic National Committee v. F.C.C., 
supra at 392, 460 F.2d at 900 (footnote re- 
numbered). 

“8 Applicability of the Fairness Doctrine, 
supra, 29 Fed. Reg. at 10416, 40 F.C.C. at 599. 

14 Id, This same general theme was es- 
poused by the Commission much earlier in 
Editorializing by Broadcast Licensee, 13 
F.C.C. 1246 (1949): 

“It should be recognized that there can be 
no one all embracing formula which licensees 
can hope to apply to insure the fair and bal- 
anced representation of all public issues. Dif- 
ferent issues will inevitably require different 
techniques of presentation and production. 
The licensee will in each instance be called 
upon to exercise his best judgment and good 
sense in determining what subjects should 
be considered, the particular format of the 
programs to be devoted to each subject, the 
different shades of opinion to be presented, 
and the spokesman for each point of view.” 

Id. at 1251. 

17 Loevinger, Free Speech, Fairness and 
Fiduciary Duty in Broadcasting, 34 Law and 
Contemp. Prob. 278, 285 (1969). 

14% Red Lion, supra, 395 U.S. at 377-378, 
89 St.Ct. at 1800, 23 L.Ed. 2d 371. 

19 24 P & F Radio Reg. 404 (1962). 

149127 U.S. App. D.C. 129, 381 F. 2d 908 
(1967). 

iat Supra, note 119. 

12 Democratic National Committee, supra, 
395, 460 F. 2d at 903. 

us Committee for the Fair Broadcasting of 
Controversial Issues, 26 F.C.C. 2d 283, 291 
(1970) (emphasis in the original). In Com- 
mittee for Fair Broadcasting, supra, 25 F.C.C. 
2d at 292, the Commission explained its 
reasons for supporting the doctrine: 

“We do not believe that any extended 
discussion is needed as to why the licensee is 
afforded so much discretion under the fair- 
ness doctrine. In our judgment, based on dec- 
ades of experience in this field, this is the 
only sound way to proceed as a general pol- 
icy. A contrary approach of equal opportu- 
nities, applying to controversial issues gener- 
ally the specific equal opportunities require- 
ments for political candidates would in prac- 
tice not be workable. It would inhibit, rather 
than promote, the discussion and presenta- 
tion of controversial issues in the various 
broadcast program formats (e.g., newscasts; 
interviews, documentaries). For it is just not 
practicable to require equality with respect 
to the large number of issues dealt with in a 
great variety of programs on a daily and con- 
tinuing basis. Further, it would involve this 
Commission much too deeply in broadcast 
journalism; we would indeed become virtu- 
ally a part of the broadcasting ‘fourth es- 
tate,’ overseeing thousands of complaints 
that some issue had not been given ‘equal 
treatment.’ We do not believe that the pro- 
found national commitment to the principle 
that debate on public issues should be ‘unin- 
hibited, robust, wide-open’ (New York Times 
Co. v. Sullivan, 376 U.S. 254, 270 [84 St.ct. 
710, 11 L.Ed. 2d 686]) would be promoted by 
a general policy of requiring equal treatment 
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on all such issues, with governmental inter- 
vention to insure such mathematical equal- 
ity.” 

14 Jd. at 293 (emphasis in original). See 
generally 67 Cong. Rec. 12502-04. 

us Jd. at 295. 

13 Larus & Brother Company v. F.C.C., 
supra, 447 F. 2d at 879. 

3J, A. Vol. IV, 812. 

1 J, A. Vol. IV, 818-14 (emphasis supplied). 

189 We consider appellant’s first amendment 
contentions in Section V, infra. 

“0A. Hamilton, The Federalist Papers, 
No. 1. 

1w W, Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Act 1, 
Sc. 2, line 134. 

4247 C.F.R. § 73.123 (1972). 

43 395 U.S. at 378-379, 89 S. Ct. at 1800, 23 
L. Ed. 2d 371. 

i Id., at 379-386, 89 S. Ct. 1794. 

1547 U.S.C. $§ 303, 303(r) (1970). 

047 U.S.C. §§ 307(a), 309(a) (1970). 

w 47 U.S.C.A. § 307 (1970). 

18 Id. 

u 47 U.S.C. § 307(a) (1970). 

1” 395 U.S. at 380, 89 S.Ct. at 1801. 

mt Jd, at 386, 89 S.Ct, at 1804. 

“For a description of the Commission’s 
factual findings see pp. 37, 38, supra. 

18 See, e. g., J.A. Vol. I, 236a. 

14 July Decision, supra, at 18. 

w Td, 

16 Td. at 22. 

w See footnote 74, supra. 

ws For a discussion of the pertinent facts 
see pp. 33, 34 and 38, supra. 

1 See note 15, supra. 

100 This program is described at p. 23, supra. 

1% F.C.C. v. WOKO, Inc., 329 U.S. 223, 227, 
67 S.Ct. 213, 215, 91 L.Ed, 204 (1946). 

12 A Hamilton, Federalist Papers, No. 84. 

#34 W. Blackstone, Commentaries, *151- 
52 (emphasis in original) (footnote omit- 
ted.) 

w Dennis v.. United States, 341 U.S. 494, 
71 S.Ct. 857, 95 L.Ed. 1137 (1951). 

15 Jd, 341 U.S. at 521-522, 71 S.Ct. at 873 
(footnotes omitted). 

w Jd., 341 US. at 524, 71 S.Ct. at 874, 
citing Robertson v. Baldwin, 165 U.S. 275, 
281, 17 S. Ct. 326, 41 L.Ed. 715 (1897). 

17 Id., citing Gompers v. United States, 233 
U.S. 604, 610, 34 Ct. 693, 58 L.Ed. 1115 (1914). 

“While the courts have from an early date 
taken a hand in crystallizing American con- 
ceptions of freedom of speech and press into 
law, it is scarcely in the manner or to the 
extent which they are frequently assumed 
to have done. The great initial problem in 
this realm of constitutional liberty was to 
get rid of the common law of “seditious 
libel” which operated to put persons in au- 
thority beyond the reach of public criticism. 
The first step in this direction was taken in 
the famous or infamous, Sedition Act of 
1798, which admitted the defense of truth 
in prosecution brought under it, and sub- 
mitted the general issue of defendant’s guilt 
to the jury. But the substantive doctrine of 
“seditious libel” the Act of 1798 still re- 
tained, a circumstance which put several 
critics of President Adams in jail and 
thereby considerably aided Jefferson's elec- 
tion as President in 1800. Once in office, 
nevertheless, Jefferson himself appealed to 
the discredited principle against partisan 
critics. Writing his friend Governor McKean 
of Pennsylvania in 1803 [about] such critics, 
Jefferson said: "The federalists having failed 
in destroying freedom of the press by their 
gag-law, seem to have attacked it in an op- 
posite direction; that is by pushing its li- 
centiousness and its lying to such a degree 
of prostitution as to deprive it of all credit. 

* * * This is a dangerous state of things, 
and the press ought to be restored to its 
credibility if possible. The restraints pro- 
vided by the laws of the States are sufficient 
for this, if applied. And I have therefore, 
long thought that a few prosecutions of the 
most prominent offenders would have a 
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wholesome effect in restoring the integrity 
of the presses. Not a general prosecution, for 
that would look like persecution; but a se- 
lected one.” Works (Ford ed., IX 451-52. 

“In the Memorial Edition of Jefferson's 
works this letter is not included; nor ap- 
parently was it known to the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels, whose enthusiastic intro- 
duction to one of these volumes makes Jef- 
ferson out to have been the father of free- 
dom of speech and press in this country, if 
not throughout the world. The sober truth 
is that it was that arch enemy of Jefferson 
and of democracy, Alexander Hamilton, who 
made the greatest single contribution 
toward rescuing this particular freedom as 
@ political weapon from the coils and toils 
of the common law, and that in connection 
with one of Jefferson’s “selected prosecu- 
tions.” I refer to Hamilton’s manytimes 
quoted formula in the Croswell case in 1804: 
“The liberty of the press is the right to 
publish with impunity, truth, with good mo- 
tives, for justifiable ends though reflecting 
on government, magistracy, or individuals.” 
People v. Crosswell [Croswell], 3 Johns. 
[Cas.] (N.¥.) 337. Equipped with this bro- 
card our State courts working in co-opera- 
tion with juries, whose attitude usually re- 
flected the robustiousness of American po- 
litical discussion before the Civil War, grad- 
ually wrote into the common law of the 
States the principles of “qualified privilege,” 
which is a notification to plaintiffs in libel 
suits that if they are unlucky enough to 
be office-holders or office seekers, they must 
be prepared to shoulder the almost impos- 
sible burden of showing defendant's “special 
malice.” Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, 
Chap. XII: Dawson, Freedom of the Press, 
A Study of the Doctrine of “Qualified Priv- 
ilege” (1924).” 

Corwin, Liberty Against Government, 157- 
59 n. 65 (1948). 

16 Patterson v. Colorado, 205 U.S. 454, 462, 
27 S.Ct. 556, 557, 51 L.Ed. 879 (1907) (em- 
phasis in the original). 

10 Id. 205 U.S. at 461, 27 S.Ct. at 557. 

14” Prudential Insurance Co. of America v. 
Cheek, 259 U.S. 530, 543, 42 S. Ct. 516, 522, 
66 L.Ed. 1044 (1922). 

11 268 U.S. 652, 45 S.Ct. 625, 59 L.Ed. 1138 
(1925). In this case the Court affirmed Git- 
low's conviction for violating a New York 
statute which prohibited advocating criminal 
anarchy. 

1a Id., 268 US. at 666, 45 S.Ct. at 630. 

xs Fiske v. Kansas, 274 U.S. 380, 47 S.Ct. 
655, 71 L.Ed. 1108 (1927). 

4 Near v. Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697, 51 S.Ct. 
625, 75 L.Ed. 1357 (1931). 

The fourteenth amendment has also been 
extended to the first amendment guarantees 
of freedom of religion, Cantwell v. Connect- 
icut, 310 U.S. 296, 60 S.Ct. 900, 84 L.Ed, 1213 
(1940), and the right of peaceable assembly, 
DeJonge v. Oregon, 299 U.S. 353, 57 S.Ct. 255, 
81 L.Ed. 278 (1937). 

1% 315 U.S. 568, 62 S.Ct. 766, 86 L.Ed, 1031 
(1942). 

1% Id., 315 U.S, at 571-572, 62 S. Ct. at 769 
(footnotes omitted). 

17 319 U.S. 624, 63 S.Ct. 1178, 87 L.Ed. 1628 
(1943). 

"s Id., 319 U.S. at 633, 63 S.Ct. at 1183. 

1% Lovell v. Griffin, 303 U.S. 444, 451, 58 
S.Ct. 666, 669, 82 L.Ed. 949 (1938) (emphasis 
in the original) (footnote omitted). 

48° Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, supra; 
Cox v. New Hampshire, 312 U.S. 569, 61 S.Ct. 
762, 85 L.Ed. 1049 (1941). 

1st Lovell v. Griffin supra; Hague v. C.I.O., 
307 U.S. 496, 516, 59 S.Ct. 954, 83 L.Ed. 1423 
(1939); Schneider v. State, 308 U.S. 147, 60 
S.Ct. 146, 84 L.Ed. 155 (1939); Cantwell v. 
Connecticut, supra; Largent v. Texas, 318 
US. 418, 63 S.Ct. 667, 87 L.Ed. 873 (1943); 
Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516, 538, 65 S.Ct. 
315, 89 L.Ed. 430 (1945); Saia v. New York, 
334 U.S. 558, 68 S.Ct. 1148, 92 L.Ed. 1574 
(1948). 
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18 Pederal Radio Commission v. Nelson 
Bros. Bond & Mortgage Co., 289 U.S. 266, 53 
S.Ct. 627, 77 L.Ed. 1166 (1933); Federal Com- 
munications Commission v. N.B.C., 319 US. 
239, 63 S.Ct. 1035, 87 L.Ed 1374 (1943). 

w Mutual Film Corp. v. Ohio Indus’l 
Comm., 236 U.S. 230, 244, 35 S.Ct. 387, 391, 59 
L.Ed. 552 (1915). 

1% United States v. Paramount Pictures, 334 
U.S. 131, 166, 68 S.Ct. 915, 92 L.Ed. 1260 
(1948). 

15 It would be impossible to provide a 
complete bibliography of law review ma- 
terials in the space available here. At 
the risk of omitting far more than we 
can include we call the reader's attention 
to the following: Symposium, Media and 
the First Amendment in a Free Society, 
60 Geo.L.J. 871-1099, particularly, 1031- 
44 (1972); Johnson & Western, A Twen- 
tieth Century Soapbox: The Right to 
Purchase Radio and Television Time, 
57 Va.L.Rev. 574 (1971); Note, Fairness 
Doctrine; Television as a Marketplace of 
Ideas, 45 N.Y.U.L.Rev. 1222 (1970); Cahill, 
“Fairness” and the FCC, 21 Fed.Comm.BJ. 
17 (1967); Lynd, Banzhaf v. FOO: Public 
Interest and the Fairness Doctrine, 23 Fed. 
Comm.B.J. 39 (1969); Note, Concepts of the 
Broadcast Media Under the First Amend- 
ment: A Reevaluation and a Proposal, 47 
N.Y.U.L. Rev. 83 (1972); Note, We Pick "Em, 
You Watch 'Em: First Amendment Rights of 
Television Viewers, 43 S.Cal.L.Rev. 826 (1970); 
Note, Free Speech and the Mass Media, 57 
Va.L.Rev. 636 (1971). 

188 395 U.S. at 386-401, 89 S.Ct. 1794, 23 
L.Ed.2d 371. 

187 Id., at 386, 89 S.Ct. at 1804. 

8 Mr. Justice Douglas did not partici- 
pate in the disposition of the case. 

189 395 U.S. at 393-394, 89 S.Ct. 1794. 

1 Jd., 395 U.S. at 400, 89 S.Ct. at 1812. 

w Id., 395 U.S. at 388-390, 89 S.Ct. at 1806, 

12 Id., 395 U.S. at 398-394, 89 S.Ct. at 1808. 

13 Jd., 395 U.S at 396, 89 S.Ct. at 1809. 

1% 146 U.S.App.D.C, 181, 450 F.2d 642 (1971). 

1 See, e.g., United States v. Paramount 
Pictures, Inc., 334 U.S. 131, 166, 68 S.Ct. 
915, 92 L.Ed. 1260 (1948). Congress itself 
has prohibited any interference by the Com- 
mission with “the right of free speech by 
means of radio communication.” 47 U.S.C, 
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J. SKELLY WRIGHT, Circuit Judge, con- 
curring: 

Judge Tamm’s opinion contains a careful 
articulation of the facts of this case and an 
excellent exposition of the applicable law. 
While I am not necessarily in agreement with 
all his appraisals of the actions of the people 
concerned with this litigation, including 
counsel and the hearing examiner, I concur 
in his decision affirming the Commission on 
the ground that substantial evidence sup- 
ports the Commission’s finding that appel- 
lant misrepresented its program plans and 
thus consciously deceived the Commission. 
This finding was a separate ground for denial 
of renewal by the Commission. 

If this case did not involve an unpopular 
fundamentalist preacher, for me it would be 
an easy one indeed. The application to trans- 
fer the WXUR license was granted on specific 
representations of appellant as to program- 
ming and with a special warning that appel- 
lant must comply with its responsibilities 
under the law as a public licensee. The Com- 
mission felt that a special warning was re- 
quired because opponents of the transfer, 
representing a substantial segment of the 
public served by the license, strongly argued 
that appellant, if granted the license, would 
not comply with the law. In spite of the 
warning and the circumstances surrounding 
the transfer generally, appellant proceeded 
to treat its public license as though it were 
its private property unencumbered by public 
obligations. It not only deceived the Com- 
mission as to its programming, but it ignored 
the Commission’s warning with respect to 
fairness in the operation of the station. In 
effect it simply defied the Commission. Under 
the circumstances the Commission’s action 
unquestionably has substantial support in 
the record. Universal Camera Corp. vV. 
N.L.R.B., 340 U.S. 474, 71 S.Ct. 456, 95 L.Ed. 
456 (1951). 

But because the Commission’s ruling has 
the possible effect of suppressing the venti- 
lation of views with which there might be 
substantial disagreement, its action in deny- 
ing renewal of the license requires particu- 
larly careful scrutiny. As Judge Tamm’s opin- 
ion makes clear, in such a case it is not 
enough simply to find that substantial evi- 
dence in the record taken as a whole supports 
the Commission and there was no abuse of 
discretion. In these circumstances the court 
itself should make its own evaluation of the 
evidence to insure that First Amendment 
freedoms of the licensee and the public are 
fully and fairly taken into account in the 
decision making process. See Jacobellis v. 
Ohio, 378 U.S. 184, 187-190, 84 S.Ct. 1676, 12 
L. Ed.2d 793 (1964); New York Times Co. v. 
Sullivan, 376 U.S. 254, 285, 84 S.Ct. 710, 11 
L.Ed.2d 686 (1964); Niemotko v. Maryland, 
340 U.S. 268, 271, 71 S.Ct. 325, 328, 95 L.Ed. 
267, 280 (1951); Bridges v. California, 314 
U.S. 252, 271, 62 S.Ct. 190, 86 L.Ed. 192 (1941). 
So doing, I cannot say that the Commission 
erred in denying the renewal application in 
this case. 

Chief Judge BAZELON concurs in affirm- 
ing the decision of the FCC solely on the 
ground that the lcensee deliberately with- 
held information about its programming 
plans. A full statement of his views will issue 
at a later date. 
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PER CURIAM: 

On September 25, 1972, the judgment of 
this court was filed affirming the action of 
the Commission in this case on the ground of 
deception in the acquisition of a broadcasting 
license. Chief Judge Bazelon also concurred 
“in affirming the decision of the FCC solely 
on the ground that the licensee deliberately 
withheld information about its program- 
ming plans.” He stated further that “[a] 
full statement of his views will issue at a 
later date.” 

Chief Judge Bazelon now files a dissenting 
opinion. That opinion follows immediately 
on p. 63. Circuit Judge J. SEELLY WRIGHT 
files a response, with the concurrence of Cir- 
cuit Judge TAMM, which follows on p. 80. 

BAZELON, Chief Judge, dissenting: 

In this case I am faced with a prima facie 
violation of the First Amendment. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has sub- 
jected Brandywine to the supreme penalty: 
it may no longer operate as a radio broad- 
cast station. In silencing WXUR, the Com- 
mission has dealt a death blow to the li- 
censee’s freedoms of speech and press. Fur- 
thermore, it has denied the listening pub- 
lic access to the expression of many contro- 
versial views. Yet, the Commission would 
have us approve this action in the name of 
the fairness doctrine, the constitutional va- 
lidity of which is premised on the argument 
that its enforcement will enhance public ac- 
cess to a marketplace of ideas without seri- 
ous infringement of the First Amendment 
rights of individual broadcasters. 

This paradoxical result is sustained only 
by a faith in the argument that, despite some 
short-term casualties along the way, long- 
term enforcement of the fairness doctrine’s 
obligations is the only means to achieve the 
marketplace ideal. But if we are to go after 
gnats with a sledgehammer like the fair- 
ness doctrine, we ought at least to look at 
what else is smashed beneath our blow. 

Our perception of the need for broadcast- 
ing regulations has not, in Judge Tamm’s 
words, “seriously been questioned in over 
fifty years.” A re-examination of the value, 
purposes and effects of the fairness doctrine 
raises for me such serious doubts about the 
constitutionality of its application here that 
I am compelled to withhold my affirmance. 

Instead, I would remand to the FCC for a 
searching inquiry into the factual issues and 
alternative policies! raised within the con- 
stitutional framework outlined below, before 
we can even begin to answer the question: 
does silencing WXUR in the name of the 
fairness doctrine violate the First Amend- 
ment? 

The entire field of governmental regula- 
tion of broadcast communication is so 
fraught with competing interests and uncer- 
tain results, and the shifting balance of First 
Amendment freedoms offers so few definite 
guidelines in this area, that there is no easy 
answer to this question. My Brother Tamm 
has written a lengthy, detailed opinion which 
carefully applies Commission regulations to 
the facts of this case; there was perhaps a 
time when I could concur fully with his con- 
clusions. But I fear that ancient assumptions 
and crystallized rules have blinded all of us 
to the depth of the First Amendment issues 
involved here. In affirming the Commission, 
Judge Tamm relied on its application of the 
fairness doctrine and the Supreme Court's 
decision in WOKO. Judge Wright, on the oth- 
er hand, relied only on WOKO. But I must 
dissent on both counts. My purpose in writ- 
ing a separate opinion is to try to come ta 
grips with the conceptual underpinnings 
which have led the Commission to such iron- 
ic consequences in the case before me. 


I 


I begin with a discussion of the standards 
according to which regulation of broadcast- 
ing by the federal government must be 
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judged. And I say “judged”, because it is the 
particular duty and function of this court 
to test all federal regulation of speech and 
press against the mandates of our Consti- 
tuition. The “public interest”, the standard 
under which the FCC operates, cannot be di- 
vorced from our contemporary understand- 
ing and interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment, 

The purpose of the First Amendment is to 
preserve an “uninhibited marketplace of 
ideas.” ? Its language presupposes the general 
concept that the marketplace is best pre- 
served by protecting the right of each indi- 
vidual to speak freely; that “the fitting rem- 
edy for evil counsels is good ones”, rather 
than coerced silence, or governmentally di- 
rected discussion. Thus, “the First Amend- 
ment does not speak equivocally. It prohibits 
any law ‘abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press.’ ” 4 

Such has always been the logic behind our 
strict protection of the freedom of the press 
to disseminate news and views on public is- 
sues from the imposition of governmental 
burdens or regulations. The First Amend- 
ment’s mandate that freedom for the indi- 
vidual is the only means to achieve the 
marketplace ideal of an informed American 
public “[t]o many... is, and always will 
be, folly; but we have staked upon it our 
all.” e 

Of course, there have been exceptions to 
this general proposition, There is a need to 
accommodate other societal interests: as Mr. 
Justice Holmes said in Schenck v. United 
States, “[t]he most stringent protection of 
free speech would not protect a man in 
falsely shouting fire in a theatre and causing 
& panic.” 1 The government may also act af- 
firmatively to regulate behavior which di- 
rectly threatens the free speech of others.’ 
New types of regulation which promote ef- 
fective communication may be required: “the 
various forms of modern so-called ‘mass 
communications’ raise issues that were not 
implied in the meaning of communication 
known to Franklin and Jefferson and Madi- 
son.” 9 

Regulations which are designed to make 
the system function effectively may have 
an adverse impact on a particular individ- 
ual’s rights, But abridgement of individual 
rights may be tolerated only when in the 
long run it enhances the right of the public 
to receive access to the marketplace of di- 
verse views. Obviously this requires a deli- 
cate balancing: any harm to private rights 
must be outweighed by benefit to the pub- 
lic. 

This balancing process has been applied 
to regulation of the broadcast industry," 
although in its infancy radio enjoyed the 
same freedom as the printed press: that is, 
“anyone who will may transmit.” * The 1912 
Radio Act gave no discretion to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce in the granting of broad- 
cast licenses.“ But by the 1920s the number 
of broadcasters had increased so dramatically 
that every “channel” was occupied by at 
least one station, some by several. The re- 
sulting chaos “shook the broadcasting world 
and left an indelible impression of the dan- 
gers of nonregulation.” 1 

By 1927 it had become clear that private 
over-use of the airwaves threatened the pub- 
lic’s right to listen to what was being said. 
“With everybody on the air, nobody could 
be heard.” ™ Some conditions had to be set 
by Congress to restrict use of the broadcast 
medium—conditions which created the scar- 
city of the resource which has come to be the 
outstanding characteristic of the industry. 

Unlike other modes of expression, radio 
inherently is not available to all. That is its 
unique characteristic, and that is why, un- 
like other modes of expression, it is subject 
to governmental regulation. Because it can- 
not be used by all, some who wish to use it 
must be denied.” 

Only because private rights of access to 
the air had to be limited, was it feared that 
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the pubdlic’s right of access to a robust mar- 
ketplace of ideas would be endangered. 
Congress authorized the newly-created Com- 
mission to insure that broadcasters operate 
“in the public interest”—a duty which had 
never been imposed on the printed media. 
But Congress did “not license the Commis- 
sion to scan the airwaves for offensive ma- 
terial with no more discriminating a lens 
than the ‘public interest’.” Each new form 
of regulation which departed from the strict 
“hands-off” policy ordered by the First 
Amendment required a careful balancing of 
private vs. public rights in light of the para- 
mount goal of a marketplace of ideas. 

Many reasons have been given for the 
regulation of broadcasting.” But behind all 
formulations lies the simple fact that a 
broadcast license is a scarce resource. Regu- 
lation by government cannot, under the First 
Amendment, be divorced from the threat to 
the marketplace posed by the unique char- 
acteristic of scarcity. The temptation is, 
however, to rely on familiar formulas to 
justify new regulations, even where they may 
not be justified by the First Amendment 
test. 

For instance, it is often stated as a fore- 
gone conclusion that a “broadcast license is 
a public trust subject to termination for 
breach of duty”, and thus that the public 
may attach whatever conditions it believes 
necessary to protect its interest. Certainly 
government might claim ownership of the 
airwaves, just as it has claimed ownership 
of parks and streets and postal facilities, for 
the public good. But it cannot, unlike a pri- 
vate owner, place restraints upon the First 
Amendment rights of those who use this 
property simply by declaring “I own it.” The 
very fact of public ownership or control 
brings into play the First Amendment, which 
requires that governmental authority may 
not be used in and of itself to justify depri- 
vation of freedoms of speech and press.” 
Were it otherwise, these constitutional pro- 
tections would fall to the caprice of govern- 
ments. 

There is some usefulness in the “public 
trust” terminology only if it is understood 
to be derived from technical scarcity in the 
broadcast industry. To the extent that gov- 
ernment can and must impose restrictions 
upon licensees in order to deal with the 
problems posed by scarcity, a broadcast li- 
censee is a trustee. But the scope of the 
trust duties cannot be extended beyond what 
is required to preserve the marketplace of 
ideas from the dangers which scarcity may 
threaten. Thus the term “public trust” ex- 
presses the result of a complicated process of 
constitutional reasoning by a deceptively 
simple formula. It is a conclusory label dan- 
gerously applied without reference to its his- 
tory or derivation, and has no constitutional 
weight of its own. 

As we have stated before: 

First Amendment complaints against FCC 
regulation of content are not adequately an- 
swered by mere recitation of the technically 
imposed necessity for some regulation of 
broadcasting and the conclusory propositions 
that “the public owns the airwaves” and the 
broadcast license is a “revocable privilege”. 
It may well be that some venerable FCC pol- 
icies cannot withstand constitutional scru- 
tiny in the light of contemporary under- 
standing of the First Amendment and the 
modern proliferation of broadcasting out- 
lets.™ 

m. 

Brandywine’s First Amendment complaints 
require that the fairness doctrine be sub- 
jected to constitutional scrutiny far more 
searching than either the Commission or my 
Brother Tamm provides. The FCC, fresh from 
its vindication in Red Lion, focused only on 
whether WXUR had in fact violated certain 
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fairness obligations. Judge Tamm also relied 
on Red Lion to set the constitutional balance 
in favor of a fairness doctrine: if fairness 
obligations could constitutionally be im- 
posed, the imposition must be constitutional 
in this case.™ 

But the facts cry out otherwise. WXUR 
was no doubt devoted to a particular reli- 
gious and political philosophy; but it was 
also a radio station devoted to speaking out 
and stirring debate on controversial issues.” 
The station was purchased by Faith Theo- 
logical Seminary to propagate a viewpoint 
which was not being heard in the greater 
Philadelphia area. The record is clear that 
through its interview and call-in shows it 
did offer a variety of opinions on a broad 
range of public issues; and that it never re- 
fused to lend its broadcast facilities to 
spokesmen of conflicting viewpoints.” 

The Commission's strict rendering of fair- 
ness requirements, as developed in its deci- 
sion,” has removed WXUR from the air. This 
has deprived the listening public not only of 
& viewpoint but also of robust debate on in- 
numberable controversial issues. It is be- 
yond dispute that the public has lost access 
to information and ideas. This is not a loss to 
be taken lightly, however unpopular or dis- 
ruptive we might judge those ideas to be. 

Furthermore, even if WXUR had not been 
removed from the air but simply ordered to 
comply with the FCO's ruling, the effect 
would have been strangulation. There was 
testimony that the monitoring procedures 
which the FCC required for identification of 
controversial issues are beyond the capacity 
of a small staff, or a shoestring operation.” 
The ratio of “reply time” required for every 
issue discussed would have forced WXUR to 
censor its views—to decrease the number of 
issues it discussed, or to decrease the inten- 
sity of its presentation. The ramifications of 
this chilling effect will be felt by every broad- 
caster who simply has a lot to say. Thus the 
result in this case, and the rules it estab- 
lishes, seem to move us a step backwards, 
away from the First Amendment’s market- 
place ideal, in the name of the fairness doc- 
trine. 

When we see what is being lost as the re- 
sult of a single blow of this doctrinal sledge- 
hammer, I can only assume that the FCO 
must be relying on the assumption that the 
public interest will be served in the long run 
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What troubles me most is that the FCC 
and Judge Tamm apparently see no need to 
question this underlying assumption. The 
FCC is perhaps too busy applying and en- 
forcing what it sees to be the necessities of 
the fairness doctrine theory. But I think the 
time is overripe to take our blinders off and 
look further toward First Amendment goals 
than the next regulatory step which the FCC 
urges us to take in the name of fairness. Ease 
of administration is of no weight in this field 
where precious constitutional freedoms hang 
in the balance. 

Nor can we simply hang our hats on Red 
Lion and relax. The Supreme Court deliber- 
ately withheld its approval of all other 
aspects of the fairness doctrine, and even of 
further applications of the very rules it was 
in general approving." The constitutional 
validity of each and every application of the 
doctrine must be tested on its own, on a 
case-by-case basis. We must not be guilty of 
pouring concrete around foundation of a 
doctrine which enhances the public’s right of 
access in some circumstances but abridges 
that right in others. 

The theory of the fairness doctrine—that 
the paramount right of the public under the 
First Amendment can only be achieved by 
limiting the rights of individuals so that 
everybody talks about everything from every 
point of view—has rested for so long on so 
many assumptions that any alternative is 
now hard to imagine.™ But the logic which 
alone can justify silencing WXUR requires 
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that this theory be re-examined in light of 
the narrow constitutional test outlined in 
Part I above. 

im, 


The fairness doctrine is a venerable FCC 
policy which originated in an era when our 
fears about the effects of scarcity on the pub- 
lic's right of access far outweighed what we 
understood would be the doctrine’s minimal 
encroachment on private First Amendment 
freedoms, In fact, our belief that government 
could beneficently regulate a communica- 
tions medium within the confines of the First 
Amendment can only be understood in its 
historical context. 

At the turn of the century, there were 
doubts about whether the First Amendment 
even applied to radio. After all, radio came 
into the world as a magic box analogized to 
the telegraph. In 1912, broadcasting was an 
“undisclosed art.” ™ By 1927 the magic box 
was a household word, but it still held no 
legitimacy as press, Rather, radio was enter- 
tainment, and it was then perhaps justifiable 
to ask what entertainment had to do with 
the First Amendment. In 1928 the Radio 
Commission had this to say: 

. . » The Commission is unable to see that 
the guaranty of freedom of speech has any- 
thing to do with entertainment programs as 
such. Since there are only a limited number 
of channels and since an excessive number of 
stations desire to broadcast over these chan- 
nels, the commission believes it is entitled to 
consider the program service of the various 
applicants, to compare them and to favor 
those which render the best service. Second 
Annual Report of F.R.C. 160 (1928). 

The Commission's notion that entertain- 
ment was divorced from the First Amend- 
ment was not inaccurate in 1928, The Su- 
preme Court had in 1915 upheld a state 
statute establishing censorship of motion 
picture films. Not until 1952 did the Court 
establish that movies were within the pro- 
tection of the First Amendment.” Early court 
decisions affirming the power of the Commis- 
sion to regulate on the basis of programming 
were grounded on the established power of 
Congress to regulate commerce and gave short 
shrift to the First Amendment by today’s 
standards.’ 

Broadcasters themselves were viewed as 
entertainers rather than responsible jour- 
nalists; certainly they were not “newsmen”. 
The Commission felt justified in im 
upon these neophytes a series of obligations 
to insure that they would act “responsibly” 
in the public interest. In 1941 the Federal 
Communications Commission determined 
that broadcasters could net editorialize.” 
In 1949 the Commission reversed itself and 
required that broadcasters must editorial- 
ize. In each case, of course, the Commission 
was motivated by a peculiar distrust of 
broadcast journalists as opposed to those 
who reported in print. “News” was still the 
business of newspapers. 

Today we have arrived at different consti- 
tutional definitions as to what is protected 
speech.“ Certainly, broadcasting is in- 
cluded, “ but perhaps more significant is the 
fact that most Americans now consider tele- 
vision and radio to be their most important 
news source.“ Broadcast journalists have 
grown up. They see it as in their interest to 
be guided by the same professional standards 
of “fairness” as the printed press.“ There is 
no factual basis for continuing to distin- 
guish the printed from the electronic press 
as the true news media. 

Our fears of an unregulated broadcast in- 
dustry in 1927 did focus on the scarcity of 
the resource. It was argued that the limited 
facilities would make it a natural monopoly, 
in distinct contrast with the flourishing 
competition among printed media.“ It was 
feared that the effects of this monopoly 
would be to silence a diversity of opinion, so 
the Commission determined that diversity 
would be enforced by governmental regula- 
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tions, Some of these took the form of owner- 
ship and network restrictions, but these 
efforts remained largely incomplete.“ So the 
fairness doctrine focused on the responsibility 
of each “monopolist” to present views in 
contrast with his own so that the public 
would not be misled. 

Today, our fears of a broadcasting monop- 
oly seem dated. The number of commercial 
broadcasting stations on the air as of Sep- 
tember, 1972, was 17,458. As of January 1, 
1971, daily newspapers totaled only 1,749.4 
Nearly every American city receives a num- 
ber of different television and radio signals. 
Radio licensees represent diverse ownership; 
UHF, local and public broadcasting offer 
contrast to the three competing networks; 
neither broadcasting spectrum is completely 
filled. But out of 1,400 newspaper cities, 
there are only fifteen left with face-to-face 
competition.@ 

This is not to say that scarcity is only a 
problem of the past. In Red Lion, the Su- 
preme Court premised its analysis on the 
reality of the existing limitations of the 
resource.” There are also a variety of new 
arguments being raised about the lack of 
access for minority groups which have not 
yet been dealt with by the Court." But Red 
Lion cannot be read as the final word on 
scarcity: the cable technology of the future 
was not even mentioned in the Court's 
decision. 

It is a fact that with existing equipment 
and technology “a single coaxial [tv] cable 
can carry between 28 and 36 channels of 
television, plus the entire AM and FM radio 
bands and a quantity of other non-visual 
electronic signals.” It is predicted that in 
perhaps 10 years it will be possible to provide 
to the television viewer 400 channels; * that 
by 1980 half the nation will be on cable tel- 
evision; and that a host of educational and 
public services will accompany the cable 
revolution which are simply mindboggling.™ 

Thus, even now we possess the know-how 
to do away with technical scarcity through 
CATV. The costs of laying cable may at 
some point be prohibitive, but this is to say 
no more than that there may be severe eco- 
nomic limitations to obtaining a cable sta- 
tion—economic limitations which affect the 
printed media equally severely.“ Is it not a 
little ironic that we still adhere to our fears 
of monopoly and limited access? Ought we 
not instead focus our attention on how we 
can make the cable medium economically 
accessible to those who assert a right to 
use it? 7 

Scarcity raised still another fear in the 
early days of broadcasting—that of broad- 
casters, licensed by a Commission of polit- 
ical appointees, who would propogandize po- 
litical viewpoints and privately censor all op- 
position.” The spur of the fairness doctrine 
was thus justified as encouraging “fair” dis- 
cussion of public issues, and the Commission 
was seen as the even-handed arbiter of “fair- 
ness.” 

Yet we are told today, by highly respected 
members of the newspaper and broadcasting 
corps, that governmental ragulation of broad- 
casting has been more pernicious than any 
group of private censors.” Some of the “‘chill- 
ing” effects of the threat of FCC interven- 
tion, which the broadcasters say have 
operated to suppress discussion of controver- 
sial views and ambitious journalism, remain 
hidden from the public eye.” Red Lion dis- 
missed this issue as speculative,“ but this 
cannot be the final word. Facts can change, 
and so can our perception of them. 

Some chilling effects have become quite 
obvious. In the past years, networks have 
come under repeated attacks from govern- 
ment spokesmen who did not like the way 
television reported a variety of hot public 
issues. These attacks did not focus on 
inaccuracies, but on the “bias” or lack of 
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“fairness” in the presentation. The history 
of the FCC is itself replete with examples, 
including Brandywine itself, of the con- 
troversial viewpoint being screened out in 
favor of the dreary blandness of a more ac- 
ceptable opinion.“ In the context of broad- 
casting today, our democratic reliance on & 
truly informed American public is threatened 
if the overall effect of the fairness doctrine 
is the very censorship of controversy which 
it was promulgated to overcome. 

A final word on the crucial impact of 
the broadcasting media, Early in the history 
of regulation the fear was expressed that 
broadcasting might be dangerous because of 
its unique potential for influence and con- 
trol. And Judge Tamm seems to warn that 
because we are “shifting our emphasis from 
the printed media to the electronic media” 
the need for governmental regulation has 
grown greater. Often it is dificult to unravel 
this argument from fear of monopoly con- 
trol. But we must be careful to meet it head 
on, for rightly or wrongly it has become an 
unexamined prescription for all sorts of gov- 
ernment regulation. 

There is no doubt about the unique im- 
pact of radio and television.“ But this fact 
alone does not justify governmental regula- 
tion. In fact, quite the contrary. We should 
recall that the printed press was the only 
medium of mass communication in the early 
days of the Republic—and yet this did not 
deter our predecessors from passing the First 
Amendment to prohibit abridgment of its 
freedoms. If, as has been suggested, we are 
to focus on the newly acquired role of broad- 
casting as the 20th century version of the 
18th century town meeting or political pam- 
phlet, we must be all the more careful to 
preserve a “free press” in the broadcast 
media, To argue that a more effective press 
requires a more regulated press files in the 
face of what history has taught us about the 
values and purposes of protecting the indi- 
vidual’s freedom of speech. 


Iv. 


We once stated that “[i]f the fairness 
doctrine cannot withstand First Amend- 
ment scrutiny, the reason is that to in- 
sure a balanced presentation of controversial 
issues may be to insure no presentation, 
or no vigorous presentation, at all.” An 
examination of the facts of this case and 
the history of regulation which has brought 
us here raise for me serious doubts about 
the correctness of continuing to rely pri- 
marily on the fairness doctrine as the proper 
means of insuring First Amendment goals. 
The plain truth is that to uphold the Con- 
mission’s fairness ruling, not only must we 
bless again the road we have travelled in 
the past, we must go farther; for this will be 
the first time that the FCC has denied a li- 
cense renewal because of fairness doctrine 
obligations.” 

Whether in this case the Commission has 
simply taken the doctrine too far or applied 
it too rigidly, or whether the trouble lies 
deeper, cannot be determined without a re- 
mand. Even now the FCO has begun a long 
inquiry into a question we face here: Do 
fairness policies truly promote a marketplace 
of uninhibited, wide and robust debate?™ 
It is proper that this court urge the Com- 
mission to reconsider this case in light of its 
fairness hearings; that we encourage the 
Commission to draw back and consider 
whether time and technology have so eroded 
the necessity for governmental imposition of 
fairness obligations that the doctrine has 
come to defeat its purposes in a variety of 
circumstances; that we ask whether an al- 
ternative does not suggest itself—whether, 
as with printed press, more freedom for the 
individual broadcaster would enhance, rather 
than retard, the public’s right to a market- 
place of ideas. 

I originally authorized issuance of the 
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opinions of the court with my concurrence 
resting on the narrow ledge of Brandywine’s 
misrepresentations under the supreme 
Court’s ruling in F.C.C. v. WOKO, Inc.” But it 
is abundantly clear that the fairness doctrine 
is the “central aspect” of this case which 
even touches the core of the applicability of 
WOKO. I have therefore concluded that the 
great weight of First Amendment considera- 
tions cannot rest on so narrow a ledge. 

The point to be made is simply that I had 
originally thought that the alleged misrepre- 
sentation could be considered separately 
from the other issues in the case. But upon 
closer consideration, it became clear to me 
that the subject matter of the so-called “‘de- 
ception” is inextricably bound up in the 
considerations underlying the fairness doc- 
trine. The Commission found one misrepre- 
sentation explicitly concerned Brandywine’s 
efforts to comply with the fairness doctrine. 
The Commission also found that Brandywine 
“failed to adhere to its program proposals in 
other respects which are relevant to the fair- 
ness questions in this case.” 24 F.C.C.2d at 
30. Furthermore, in light of my discussion of 
the changing relationship between the First 
Amendment and broadcasting, there is some 
question as to what the FCC may constitu- 
tionally ask of applicants with respect to 
programming plans and adherence to fair- 
ness obligations. Thus the application of 
WOKO raises constitutional questions which 
cannot be neatly separated, as I had orig- 
inally thought. 

Fortunately, Justice Jackson provided some 
precedent for a change of mind when he 
quoted Baron Bramwell as saying, “ “The mat- 
ter does not appear to me now as it appears 
to have appeared to me then.’” McGrath v. 
Kristensen, 340 U.S. 162, 178, 71 S.Ct. 224, 
233, 95 L.Ed. 173 (1950). 

I would remand the entire case to be re- 
viewed in light of the matters discussed in 
this opinion. 

J. SKELLY WRIGHT, Circuit Judge, with 

whom Circuit Judge TAMM concurs, respond- 
ing: 
Since Judge Bazelon’s dissent seems to be 
an attack on the fairness doctrine, in fair- 
ness to the reader he should make clear at 
the outset of his opinion that the court’s 
judgment in this case is not based on the 
fairness doctrine. 

When this court’s judgment affirming the 
Commission in this case came down Septem- 
ber 25, 1972, Judge Bazelon joined in that 
judgment. Now he would dissent from that 
judgment, apparently because he questions 
the Commission's reliance on the fairness 
doctrine in reaching its decision. But the 
Commission’s decision was based on two 
grounds: (1) alleged violations of the fair- 
ness doctrine by the licensee, and (2) decep- 
tion and misrepresentations made to the 
Commission by the licensee in obtaining the 
license, Judge Bazelon states in his dissent 
that he originally concurred in affirming the 
Commission because of appellant's deception 
and misrepresentations in obtaining the li- 
cense in the first place. Now he dismisses that 
ground as too “narrow a ledge” to rest affirm- 
ance of the Commission’s action. 

As shown in my separate opinion, I rested 
my concurrence in the court’s judgment 
solely on the deception ground. Since Judge 
Tamm would affirm the Commission on that 
ground also, that ground, and that ground 
alone, forms the basis of our judgment. I do 
not agree that it is too “narrow a ledge.” 
Elementary contract principles teach that 
when a licensee obtains his license by fraud 
and deception, that license may be voided 
by the grantor like any other contract may 
be set at naught for the same reason. I do 
not believe that a contract is less voidable 
for deception in its inception simply be- 
cause the Government is the party deceived. 
Indeed, since the public is the loser when 
the Government is deceived, courts should 
be more, not less, alert in enforcing primary 
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contracting concepts, particularly those 
based on simple honesty. 

By resting the court’s judgment in this 
case on the narrow contract ground, we 
avoid plunging into the constitutional 
“thicket” that is the fairness doctrine. The 
fairness doctrine is a tortured constitutional 
area of the law that, as Judge Bazelon recog- 
nizes, is under comprehensive study in rule- 
making proceedings now being conducted by 
the Commission. Because of the pendency 
of this study and because courts should not 
reach out to decide difficult constitutional 
issues when a narrow nonconstitutional 
ground is available for decision, I voted to 
affirm the Commission's action in this case 
without reaching the constitutional issues 
involved in an application of the fairness 
doctrine. I do not think that deception in 
obtaining a Government license is too nar- 
row a ledge for voiding that license. The 
Supreme Court flatly so held in F.C.C. v. 
WOKO, Inc., 329 U.S. 223, 67 S.Ct. 213, 91 
L.Ed, 204 (1946), and there are no cases 
holding otherwise. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 For a discussion of these policies, see notes 
46, 51, 57 infra. 

2Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C., 395 
U.S. 397, 390, 89 S.Ct. 1794, 23 L. Ed. 2d 371 
1969). See also Emerson, The System of Free- 
dom of Expression (1970) [hereinafter cited 
at Emerson]. 

3 Whitney v. California, 274 U.S. 357, 375- 
376, 47 S.Ct. 641, 648, 71 L.Ed. 1095 (1927). 
In the words of Judge Learned Hand, the 
First Amendment “presupposes that right 
conclusions are more likely to be gathered out 
of a multitude of tongues, than through any 
kind of authoritative selection.” United 
States v. Associated Press, 52 F.Supp. 362, 
372 (S.D. N.Y. 1943). 

‘Bridges v. California, 314 U.S. 252, 263, 62 
S.Ct. 190, 194, 86 L.Ed, 192 (1941). 

‘See New York Times Co. v. Sullivan, 376 
U.S. 254, 270, 84 S.Ct. 710, 11 L.Ed. 2d 686 
(1964); N.A.A.C.P. v. Button, 871 U.S. 415, 
429, 83 S.Ct. 328, 9 L.Ed.2d 405 (1963); Roth 
v. United States, 354 U.S. 476, 484, 77 S.Ct. 
1304, 1 L.Ed. 2d 1498 (1957). 

é United States v. Associated Press, supra, 
note 3, 52 F.Supp. at 372. 

7249 U.S. 47, 52, 39 S. Ct. 247, 249, 63 L. Ed. 
470 (1919). The variety of aspects of Amer- 
ican life which are touched by the First 
Amendment, and the constitutional tests 
which have evolved, are discussed at length in 
Emerson. See also Hudon, Freedom of Speech 
and Press in America (1963). There is dis- 
agreement over whether a balancing test 
should apply at all where First Amendment 
rights are involved. The late Justice Black 
described this test as having “a freedom- 
destroying nature,” Scales v, United States, 
867 U.S. 203, 261, 81 S.Ct. 1469, 6 L.Ed.2d 
782 (1961). “Since that ‘test’ denies that any 
speech, publication or petition has an ‘abso- 
lute’ right to protection under the First 
Amendment, strict adherence to it would ... 
mean that there would be only a conditional 
right, not a complete right, for any American 
to express his views to his neighbors—or for 
his neighbors to hear those views.” Konigs- 
berg v. State Bar of California, 366 U.S. 36, 68, 
81 S.Ct. 997, 1016, 6 L.Ed.2d 105 (1961). 

But even Justice Black recognized some 
limits to free speech, e.g., Giboney y. Empire 
Storage & Ice Co., 336 U.S. 490, 69 S.Ct. 684, 
93, L.Ed. 834 (1949), which may, in itself, 
suggest that some balancing is required. See 
Nutting, Is the First Amendment Obsolete?, 
30 Geo Wash. L.Rev. 167, 171 (1961). The 
primary danger of broadly asserting the need 
to balance interests is that there is a great 
temptation to reduce a constitutional right 
to the same weight as every other interest; 
“moreover, it has a tendency to tip the scales 
against the individual,” particularly where 
the balance sets the individual against the 
needs of the nation. Hudon, supra at 174. 
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Regulation of the broadcast industry is de- 
signed exclusively to promote First Amend- 
ment goals rather than any other national 
need, The public’s rights are weighed against 
the individual’s. See note 10, infra, Justice 
Black’s admonition must be kept in mind, 
however, when government begins to justify 
the regulation of broadcast licensees on other 
than First Amendment grounds. See the dis- 
cussion with regard to the “public trust” 
theory at pp. 67-68 infra. 

8 See e.g. Associatec Press v. United States, 
$26 U.S. 1, 65 S.Ct. 1416, 89 L.Ed. 2013 (1946). 

® Kovacs v. Cooper, 336 U.S. 77, 96, 69 S.Ct. 
448, 458, 93 L.Ed. 513 (Frankfurter, concur- 
ring) (1949). 

1°The Supreme Court in Red Lion stated 
that while neither interest cancelled out the 
other, the public’s must be paramount. 395 
U.S. at 389-390, 89 S.Ct. 1794. Professor 
Emerson states that in this area of regulation 
the test “must be framed in terms of accom- 
modation of interests within the system...” 
(emphasis added) Emerson at 629. 

u Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C. 395 
US. at 375, 386-390, 89 S.Ct. 1794. Congress 
specifically provided in § 326 that the FCC 
could not “interfere with the right of free 
speech by means of radio communication.” 

“§ 326. Censorship. 

“Nothing in this chapter shall be under- 
stood or construed to give the Commission 
the power of censorship over the radio com- 
munications or signals transmitted by any 
radio station, and no regulation or condition 
shall be promulgated or fixed by the Commis- 
sion which shall interfere with the right of 
free speech by means of radio communica- 
tion.” 

The Commission recognized this balancing 
in its 1949 Report on Editorializing by Broad- 
cast Licensees, 13 F.C.C. 1246, 1257: 

“Any regulation of radio, especially a sys- 
tem of limited licensees, is in a real sense an 
abridgement of the inherent freedom of per- 
sons to express themselves by means of radio 
communication. It is, however, a necessary 
and constitutional abridgement in order to 
prevent chaotic interference from destroy- 
ing the great potential of this medium for 
public enlightenment and entertainment.” 

12 Remarks of Congressman White during 
debates on the Radio Act of 1927. 67 Cong. 
Rec. 5479 (1926). For the early history of 
radio regulation, see 1 A. Socolow, The Law 
of Radio Broadcasting 38-61 (1939); H. War- 
ner, Radio & Television Law 757 et seq. 
(1948); National Broadcasting Co. v. United 
States, 319 U.S. 190, 210-213, 63 S.Ct. 997, 
87 L.Ed, 1344 (1943). 

18 See Socolow, supra note 12 at 38; Warner, 
supra note 12, at 757 et seq. 

“Kalven, Broadcasting, Public Policy & 
The First Amendment, 10 Journal Law & 
Economics 15, 25 (1967). 

15 National Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C., 319 
U.S. 190, 212, 68 S.Ct. 997, 1008, 87 L.Ed. 
1344 (1943). 

18 Accord, Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. 
F.C.C., 395 U.S. at 388, 89 S.Ct. at 1805: 

", . . the chaos which ensued from per- 
mitting anyone to use any frequency at 
whatever power level he wished, . . . made 
necessary the enactment of the Radio Act of 
1927 and the Communications Act of 1934, 
as the Court has noted at length before... . 
It was this reality which at the very least 
necessitated first the division of the radio 
spectrum into portions reserved respectively 
for public broadcasting and for other im- 
portant radio uses such as amateur opera- 
tion, aircraft, police, defense, and naviga- 
tion; and then the subdivision of each por- 
tion, and assignment of specific frequencies 
to individual users or groups of users. Be- 
yond this, however, because the frequencies 
reserved for public broadcasting were iimited 
in number, it was essential for the Govern- 
ment to tell some applicants that they 
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could not broadcast at all because there was 
room for only a few.” 

17 National Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C., 319 
U.S. 190, 226, 63 S.Ct. 997, 1014 (1943). 

1 National Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C., 319 
U.S. at 213, 63 S.Ct. at 1008: 

“The plight into which radio fell prior to 
1927 was attributable to certain basic facts 
about radio as a means of communication— 
its facilities are limited: they are not avail- 
able to all who may wish to use them; the 
radio spectrum simply is not large enough to 
accommodate everybody. There is a fixed 
natural limitation upon the number of sta- 
tions that can operate without interfering 
with one another, Regulation of radio was 
therefore as vital to its development as traf- 
fic control was to the development of the 
automobile.” 

13 Banzhaf v. F.C.C., 182 U.S.AppD.C, 14, 
31, 405 F.2d 1082, 1099 (1968), cert. dented, 
American Broadcasting Companies v. F.C.C., 
396 U.S. 842, 90 S.Ct. 50, 24 L.Ed.2d 93 (1969). 

2 For a critical discussion of the justifica- 
tions for regulation of the broadcast industry 
see Robinson, Observations on 40 years of 
Radio and Television Regulation, 52 Minn. 
L.Rey. 67 (1967); Note, Concepts of the 
Broadcast Media Under the First Amend- 
ment: A Reevaluation of a Proposal, 47 N.Y. 
U.L.Rev. 83 (1972); for a contrasting view 
see Barrow, The Equal Opportunities and 
Fairness Doctrines: Pillars in the Forum of 
Democracy, 37 Cin.L.Rev. 447 (1968). 

z ofice of Communication of United 
Church of Christ v. F.C.C., 123 U.S, App. D.C. 
328, 337, 359 F.2d 994; 1003 (1966). See The 
Fairness Doctrine and Other Issues, Report 
of the Special Subcommittee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of Represent- 
atives, p. 1, May 9, 1969: 

“Broadcast regulation has, from its incep- 
tion, been based on the premise that the air- 
waves belong to the people, licensed to be 
used in the public interest, convenience and 
necessity.” 

Robinson, supra note 20, comments at p. 
162: 

“Little effort has ever been made to look 
beneath the superficiality of the concept of 
public ownership of the broadcast spectrum 
to determine whether it has any practical 
logic or meaning. Logically the concept is 
meaningless. To say that the airways or 
spectrum can be owned by anyone is simply 
to indulge in fantasy. Surely no one seriously 
supposes that the airways are a thing of 
nature which can be possessed, occupied, or 
used in any normal sense of the words. In 
actuality, “airways” is merely convenient 
shorthand, an abstraction for a phenomenon 
created as a result of the use of privately 
owned transmission facilities. The “spec- 
trum” is a purely artificial construct of the 
Commission itself. To give this construct an 
independent nature and then attempt to 
justify the regulation itself in those terms is 
entirely circular. It is like saying that the 
Commission owns the frequencies because it 
has the power to regulate their use, and that 
it has the power to regulate their use be- 
cause it owns them.” 

2 Banzhaf v., F.C.C., supra note 19, 132. 
U.S. App. D.C. at 42, 405 F.2d at 1100. 

It has often been argued that the govern- 
ment could have assumed total control of 
the broadcasting medium, but this theory 
“fails to come to grips with the real issues. It 
could equally be said that the public “owns” 
the streets and parks, and that consequently 
individuals have no right to use them for 
purposes of expression except on the govern- 
ment’s own terms. Moreover, the problem is 
not solved simply by bringing into the pic- 
ture the doctrine of unconstitutional condi- 
tions—that if the government extends the 
privilege of using the airways to private in- 
dividuals or groups it cannot attach condi- 
tions that violate the First Amendment. 
Surely the affirmative power of the First 
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Amendment demands that the government 
make available for general use, as a con- 
stitutional right, the most significant medi- 
um in our whole system of freedom of expres- 
sion. The government cannot maintain a 
monopoly of the airways any more than it 
can maintain a monopoly of the streets, or of 
printing presses. Starting from this point, 
then, the First Amendment issues begin to 
grow far more complex than the ‘public own- 
ership’ theory envisages.” Emerson at 660-61. 

*Banzhaf v. F.C.C., supra note 19, 132 
U.S. App. D.C. at 32, 402, F.2d at 1100. 

*In its July Decision the Commission 
noted: “At the heart of this proceeding is 
the question of compliance with the Fair- 
ness Doctrine.” 24 F.C.C.2d 18, 21 (1970). In 
the February Decision, the Commission car- 
ried its analysis of Brandywine’s constitu- 
tional claims no further than Red Lion. The 
FCC sidestepped the issue of whether its 
action carried an adverse First Amendment 
impact by stating that since its “decision 
was based solely upon fairness concepts 
whose constitutional validity has been sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court ... [t]here 
is no constitutional infirmity.” 27 F.C.C.2d 
565, 566 (1971). 

= Judge Tamm noted, of course, that the 
Supreme Court “found that the Commis- 
sion’s application of the fairness doctrine” 
was constitutional because it ‘enhances 
rather than abridges the freedoms of speech 
and press.” 153 U.S.App.D.C. at —, 473 F.2d 
at 57. But this conclusion was not supported 
by an analysis of whether the result in this 
case actually enhanced these freedoms. There 
was only a bare assertion that WXUR was 
guilty of attempting to silence and censor 
the public—a verdict which did not origi- 
nate with the FCC. 

% The Hearing Examiner in this case con- 
cluded that WXUR “has presented such dis- 
cussion in about the same degree as most 
Stations offer entertainment.” 24 F.C.C.2d 42, 
131 (1970) (Issued Dec. 10, 1968). 

* As the Hearing Examiner noted, “[t]here 
was an attempt, however inept, to allow 
wide-swinging utterance of all shades of 
thought. This met the first mandate of the 
Fairness Doctrine calling for broadcast of di- 
vergent viewpoints but it ran head-on into 
the second commandment of protecting per- 
sons and groups against attacks.” 24 F.C.C.2d 
at 135. He also concluded: 

“With so many viewpoints having been ex- 
pressed over WXUR on so many different is- 
sues, it would be futile to attempt any con- 
clusion in terms of equating the time given 
to each. Fortunately the Fairness Doctrine 
does not demand this kind of approach. 
What it does demand is an honest and good 
faith effort by the licensee to air contrasting, 
conflicting and varying attitudes towards 
subjects of important controversy. In the 
broad perspective of this record, it is almost 
inconceivable that any station could have 
broadcast morg variegated opinions upon so 
many issues than WXUR.” 24 F.C.C.2d at 
130. 

*s The FCC re-examined tapes of two weeks 
of Brandywine’s programming and found 
that these established a prima facie violation 
of the fairness doctrine, since while Brandy- 
wine presented one side of numerous issues, 
it presented opposing views on only one issue. 
To override this prima facie showing, Brandy- 
wine was required to prove that it had estab- 
lished an acceptable procedure for complying 
with the doctrine. See Office of Communi- 
cation of United Church of Christ v. F.C.C. 
138 U.S. App. D.C. 112, 425 F. 2d 543 (1969). 
The Commission narrowly defined what 
would be acceptable—a regular procedure for 
previewing, monitoring or reviewing its 
broadcasts; a showing of public announce- 
ments inviting the presentation of contrast- 
ing views; or other adequate action to en- 
courage response to specific broadcasts. 

Brandywine's methods of compliance—call- 
in and interview shows—were unacceptable to 
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the Commission by their very nature, since 
callers or speakers were not pre-selected 
or requested to speak on specific and isolated 
issues. 

Brandywine did show in its petition for 
rehearing that conflicting and contrasting 
views had been aired, albeit fortuitously, on 
its programs outside of the two-week taped 
period. But the FCC countered this showing 
with the argument that since the Commis- 
sioners had no way of knowing how often 
Brandywine’s own views were expressed out- 
side the two-week period, they could not 
determine whether a “reasonable ratio” of 
Brandywine’s time had been devoted to op- 
posing views. The Commission concluded 
that the station must have failed to “carry 
opposing views in any fair ratio” on the basis 
of the two weeks of tapes. 

It may well be that Brandywine did not 
meet the stringent standards set by the 
Commission for this case. But whether these 
standards find any support in judicial dis- 
cussion of justifications for the fairness doc- 
trine is entirely another matter. 

*If shoestring operations cannot afford 
to operate under FCC rules, we face very 
critical First Amendment questions indeed. 

* The FCC expects each licensee to cata- 
logue each issue it discusses, and requires 
that it offer a “fair” ratio of opposing views 
on every issue. 24 F.C.C. 2d at 567-69. See 
note 28, supra. Silencing WXUR because of 
infractions of these requirements could, in 
the words of the Hearing Examiner, “result in 
silencing all controversial discussion on 
American radio and television ...or... that 
discussion would henceforth be a diluted 
parlor chat in which such restraint was 
exercised that the outcome would be in- 
sufferably dull and totally unenlightening.” 
Hearing Examiner Opinion, 24 F.C.C. 2d at 
134, 

The broadcaster who makes the greater 
effort to serve the public interest by stimu- 
lating robust discussion incurs the further 
burden of presenting the countering views 
of his fellow broadcasters who have refused 
to speak out, All of this places an inordinate 
burden on the small off-beat broadcaster 
whose every opinion requires contrasting 
viewponts from all quarters. 

2395 U.S. at 396, 89 S.Ct. 1794, 1810. The 
precise holding of Red Lion is as follows: 
“The Congress and the Commission do not 
violate the First Amendment when they re- 
quire a radio or television station to give 
reply time to answer personal attacks and 
political editorials.” Ibid. What seems to 
be forgotten is that both the. Red Lion and 
RTNDA litigations involved application of 
principles by the Commission; that in neith- 
er case were sanctions imposed or even 
threatened. In neither case was there an 
evidentiary hearing. As the Hearing Exam- 
iner recognized, “[t]here is a valid distinc- 
tion between a broad statement of principle 
and its specific application to a factual 
situation. To apply the principle in such a 
way as to defeat its very purpose would mani- 
festly be an injustice. .. .” at F.C.C.2d at 
133-34. 

“As we said in Banzhaf v. F.C.C., supra 
note 19, 132 U.S.App.D.C. at 43, 405 F.2d 
at 1101: 

“[W]e are not obliged to “invalidate the 
entire course of broadcasting development” 
with no inquiry into the particulars of the 
ruling before us. Rather, we think the 
proper approach to the difficult First Amend- 
ment issues petitioners raise is to consider 
them in the context of individual regula- 
tory policies and practices on a case-by- 
case basis.” 

For examle, in Green v. F.C.C, 144 U.S.App. 
D.C, 353, 359, 447 F.2d 323, 329 (1971), we 
found that strict adherence to fairness obli- 
gations might not be necessary if the issue 
involved was one over which there was al- 
ready intense debate in all forms of media: 

“In our view, the essential basis for any 
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fairness doctrine, no matter with what spec- 
ificity the standards are defined, is that the 
American public must not be left unin- 
formed. On the record of this case, no matter 
how the issue is taken, we cannot conceive 
that any live American has been left unin- 
formed about the desirability of undesir- 
ability of military service, the draft, or the 
Vietnam war.” 

3 That alternatives to fairness obligations 
may once have enjoyed a fierce vitality is 
discussed in note 46, infra. That alternatives 
may be open for current exploration is dis- 
cussed infra. 

% See Warner, supra note 12, at 757. Re- 
marks of Senator Dill during debates en 


‘Radio Act of 1927. 67 Cong.Rec. 12502 (1926) : 


“Mr. Dill. I will say to the Senator that 
I think Congress has a right to act and con- 
trol these stations, even though the broad- 
casting of entertainment programs is not in 
itself interstate commerce, for the reason 
that undoubtedly wireless telegraph mes- 
sages are interstate commerce, and in order 
to protect the broadcasting of the point-to- 
point telegrams, of the shore stations to the 
ships, and other uses, such as transoceanic, 
the Government must also control the broad- 
casting of matter that might not per se be 
interstate commerce.” 

% Warner, supra note 12, at 758. Davis, 
Law of Radio Communication 33-34 (1927): 

“Something of the opinion as to the value 
of radio at that time may be gathered from 
the testimony of a high naval officer before 
the House Committee who said: “Generally 
speaking, however, the department believes 
that wireless communication should be lim- 
ited as far as possible to its legitimate field: 
that is, communication between the shore 
and vessels at sea.’” 

* Mutual Film Corp. v. Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio, 236 U.S. 230, 35 S.Ct. 387, 59 
L.Ed. 552 (1915). 

s Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson, 343 U.S, 495, 72 
S.Ct. 777, 96 L.Ed. 1098 (1958). 

*% See, e.g, Trinity Methodist Church v. 
F.R.C., 61 App.D.C. 311, 62 F.2d 850. 

“If it be considered that one in possession 
of a permit to broadcast in interstate com- 
merce may, without let or hindrance from 
any source, use these facilities, reaching out, 
as they do, from one corner of the country 
to the other, to obstruct the administration 
of justice, offend the religious susceptibilities 
of thousands, inspire political distrust and 
civic discord, or offend youth and innocence 
by the free use of words suggestive of sexual 
immorality, and be answerable for slander 
only at the instance of the one offended, then 
this great science, instead of a boon, will be- 
come a scourge, and the nation a theater for 
the display of individnal passions and the 
collision of personal interests. This is neither 
censorship nor previous restraint, nor is it a 
whittling away of the rights guaranteed by 
the First Amendment, or an impairment of 
their free exercise!” 

*® Mayfiower Broadcasting Corp., 8 F.C.C. 
333, 339-340 (1941): 

*. . . under the American system of broad- 
casting it is clear that responsibility for the 
conduct of a broadcast station must rest 
initially with the broadcaster. It is equally 
clear that with the limitations in frequen- 
cies inherent in the nature of radio, the pub- 
lic interest can never be served by a dedica- 
tion of any broadcast facility to the support 
of his own partisan ends. Radio can serve as 
an instrument of democracy only when de- 
voted to the communication of information 
and exchange of ideas fairly and objectively 
presented. A truly free radio cannot be used 
to advocate the causes of the licensee. It can- 
not be used to support the candidacies of 
his friends. It cannot be devoted to the sup- 
port of principles he happens to regard most 
favorably. In brief, the broadcaster cannot 
be an advocate.” 

“See In Re Matter of Editorializing by 
Broadcast Licensees, 13 F.C.C. 1246 (1949), 
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where the Commission set forth dual obliga- 
tions for broadcast licensees; to speak out on 
controversial issues while giving the oppor- 
tunity for contrasting views. “There is a two- 
fold duty laid down by the FCO’s decisions 
and described by the 1949 Report on Editor- 
jalizing by Broadcast Licensees, ... The 
broadcaster must give adequate coverage to 
public issues, United Broadcasting Co.... 
and coverage must be fair in that it accurate- 
ly reflects the opposing views.” Red Lion 
Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C., 395 U.S. 367, 377, 
89 S.Ct. 1794, 1800, 23 LEd.2d 371 (1969). 

& See, e.g., New York Times Co. v. Sullivan, 
376 U.S. 254, 84 S.Ct. 710, 11 LEd.2d. 686 
(1964). 

“Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. F.0.C., 395 
US. at 386, 89 S.Ct. 1794; United States v. 
Paramount Pictures, Inc., 384 U.S. 131, 166, 
66 S.Ct. 915, 92 L.Ed. 1260 (1948). 

“An Extended View of Public Attitudes 
Toward Television and Other Mass Media, 
1959-1971, Report by the Roper Organization, 
Inc., p. 2, June, 1971. 

“Testimony of Bill Monroe, Correspond- 
ent, NBO News, Feb. 2, 1972, before the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the United 
States Senate: 

“The fantastic new technology and sudden 
impact of television may have misled us 
about its most vital function. Seeking to fit 
it into familiar categories, some of us have 
been impressed with the size and wealth of 
television, and have put it down simply as 
big business. Some of us have been im- 
pressed with its evening parades of singers, 
dancers, actors, and comedians, and have 
put it down as the new vaudeville. But those 
nervous pictures that bring the White House, 
Capitol Hill, Vietnam and London into our 
living rooms don’t strike us immediately as 
the new front page. So we have missed the 
main fact about television: it is press. And if 
television and radio spend more time on en- 
tertainment and commercials than on news, 
so, in fact, do many newspapers with their 
acres of advertising, their sports pages, gos- 
sips, astrologists, advice to the loveless and 
fat Sunday editions with the news tucked 
inside the colors of Dick Tracy and Peanuts. 
Radio and television are, at bottom, instan- 
taneous, warm-blooded press. Like the 
printed press, they carry the flesh of com- 
merce and entertainment on a hard skeleton 
of news. And, like the printed press, they are 
massively engaged in exactly that kind of 
communications which the First Amendment 
was written to protect.” 

Address by Julian Goodman, President, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company at “Great Is- 
sues Forum, “University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Oct. 11, 1972: 

“For fairness is a proper journalistic stand- 
ard, and responsible journalists—in broad- 
casting and in print—follow it. But when it 
becomes a government standard, it moves 
government oficials into newsrooms and 
seats them as judges of how broadcast news 
and information should be presented.” 

& See, e. g, Remarks of Senator Howell, 
during debates on Radio Act of 1927. 67 
Cong.Rec, at 12503 (1926) : 

“Are we to consent to the building up of 
& great publicity vehicle and allow it to be 
controlled by a few men, and empower those 
men to determine what the public shall 
hear. ... 

It may be urged that we do that with the 
newspapers. Yes, but anyone is at liberty to 
start a newspaper and reply. Not so with a 
broadcasting station. However, there are only 
about 500 who are allowed the privilege of 
conducting broadcasting stations, and there 
are not as many broadcasting stations as 
there are fingers on one of my hands—not 
more than that—that have the privilege of 
covering the entire United States.” 

“E. g., the Commission's Chain Broadcast- 
ing Regulations which undertook to regulate 
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the relations of individual broadcasting sta- 
tions to the networks. See National Broad- 
casting Co. v. F.C.C., 319 U.S, 190, 63 S.Ct. 
997, 87 L.Ed. 1844 (1943). Other FCC rules 
limit the number of stations one enterprise 
may own under common ownership or under 
common control. See, e. g, 47 C.F.R. § 73.35 
(AM), .240 (FM), .638 (TV) (1967). Clarks- 
burg Pub. Co. v. F.C.C., 96 U.S.App.D.C. 211, 
225 F.2d 611 (1955). For a brief discussion 
of some of these rules see Robinson, supra 
note 20, at 73 et seq. 

These and other policies such as the anti- 
trust laws sought to promote a diversity in 
broadcasting by preventing monopoly con- 
trol. But economic concentration has always 
remained a problem in the radio and tele- 
vision industries. See Barrow Report, House 
Comm. on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Report on Network Broadcasting, H.R.Rep. 
No.1297, 85 Cong., Ist Sess. (1958). 

The Commission's acquiescence in traf- 
ficking in licenses reveals the extent to 
which the private marketplace prevailed over 
the terminology of “public trust" or concern 
for the public interest. We did not follow the 
logic of this economic theory of regulation 
to its limits. We allowed newspapers to ac- 
quire broadcast stations; we allowed net- 
works to expand as much as they have. 
Whether or not serious pursuit of an open 
economic marketplace would have enhanced 
sufficiently the marketplace of ideas cannot 
today be resolved; certainly it would have 
been a step in the right direction. And it 
may yet be an option we should consider 
for the future. It suggests, as well, that, 
unless checked, cable T.V. will suffer the 
same consequences, “Newspapers and other 
communications media also began to buy 
in so that half of the cable systems in the 
United States are now owned by other media 
and communications interests.” Smith, The 
Wired Nation 22 (1972). 

“This, according to Red Lion, is the pri- 
mary purpose of the fairness doctrine. 395 
U.S. at 377, 89 S.Ct. 1794. The FCO's Edi- 
torlalizing Report of 1949, 13 F.C.C. 1246, 
1249, expressed the same point: 

“It is axiomatic that one of the most vital 
questions of mass communication in a de- 
mocracy is the development of an informed 
public opinion through the public dissem- 
ination of news and ideas concerning the 
vital public issues of the day. Basically, it 
is in recognition of the great contribution 
which radio can make in the advancement 
of this purpose that portions of the radio 
spectrum are allocated to that form of radio 
communications known as radiobroadcast- 
ing. Unquestionably, then, the standard of 
public interest, convenience and necessity as 
applied to radiobroadcasting must be inter- 
preted in the light of this basic purpose. The 
Commission has consequently recognized the 
necessity for licensees to devote a reasonable 
percentage of their broadcast time to the 
presentation of news and programs devoted 
to the consideration and discussion of public 
issues of interest in the community served 
by the particular station. And we have recog- 
nized, with respect to such programs, the 
paramount right of the public in a free so- 
ciety to be informed and to have presented 
to it for acceptance or rejection the different 
attitudes and viewpoints concerning these 
vital and often controversial issues which 
are held by the various groups which make 
up the community. It is this right of the 
public to be informed, rather than any right 
on the part of the Government, any broad- 
cast licensee or any individual member of 
the public to broadcast his own particular 
views on any matter, which is the founda- 
tion stone of the American system of 
broadcasting.” 

“Office of Information, Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, News Release, Oct. 10, 
1972; Editor and Publisher Year Book-1972. 

æ B, Bagdikian, The Effete Conspiracy and 
Other Crimes of the Press 11 (1972). 
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* Red Lion Broadcasting Co, v. F.C.C., 395 
U.S. 397, 396-401, 89 S. Ct. 1794, 23 L. Ed. 24 
871 (1969). 

% Access of minority groups to the micro- 
phones of mass communication is indeed a 
serious problem; it is one which exists with 
respect to newspapers as well as the broadcast 
media. But the right to hear a countering 
view does not solve the problem of control 
of stations or newspapers, In upholding the 
promulgation of fairness rules in Red Lion, 
“Justice White found the forces of the First 
Amendment to lie in the right of the public 
to learn, and he ignored the right of the 
ordinary citizen to use broadcasting facili- 
ties to speak.” Emerson at 664. The fairness 
doctrine does not necessarily speak to mi- 
nority rights of access. 

Recently, this court determined that broad- 
cast licensees may not, as a general policy, 
refuse to sell any of its advertising time to 
groups or individuals wishing to speak out on 
controversial public issues. Business Execu- 
tives’ Move For Vietnam Peace v. F.0.C., 146 
U.S. App. D.C. 181, 450 F. 2d 642 (1971), cer. 
granted Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
v. Democratic Nat. Committee, 405 U.S. 953, 
92. S. Ot. 1174, 31 L, Ed. 2d 230 (1972). This 
case is now before the Supreme Court. While 
my opinion today might raise some First 
Amendment questions with respect to Bust- 
ness Executives’ Move For Vietnam Peace, it 
may be well to note Judge Wright's state- 
ment for this court: 

“It is particularly important that these 
cases deal only with the public’s First 
Amendment interests in broadcasters’ allo- 
cation of advertising time. They deal only 
with time relinquished by broadcasters to 
others; petitioners argue only that, in re- 
linquishing that time, broadcasters must not 
discriminate against protected expression. In 
normal programming time, closely controlled 
and edited by broadcasters, the constellation 
or constitutional interests would be substan- 
tially different. In news and documentary 
presentations, for example, the broadcasters’ 
own interests in free speech are very, very 
strong. . . . The Commission's fairness doc- 
trine properly leaves licensees broad leeway 
for professional Judgment in that area. But 
in the allocation of advertising time, the 
broadcasters have no such strong First 
Amendment interests. Their speech is not at 
issue; rather, all that is at issue is their de- 
cision as to which other parties will be given 
an opportunity to speak.” 

Supra, 146 U.S. App. D.C. at 198, 450 F. 
2d at 654, 

It also might well be argued that the eco- 
nomic status of the owners of broadcast sta- 
tions, or the influence of advertisers, make 
it unlikely that certain opinions will ever be 
aired. The fairness doctrine approaches this 
problem from the perspective of regulating 
how and what the licensee broadcasts. An 
alternative approach would be the alloca< 
tion of access time, See Red Lion Broadcast- 
ing Co. v. F.C.C., 395 U.S. at 390-391, 89 S. Ct. 
1794; Emerson at 663. 

ion The Wired Nation 7 (1972). 

“Id. at 5, See also Industrial Electronics 
Division of the Electronics Industries Asso- 
ciation. The Future of Broadband Communi- 
cations, Oct. 28, 1969. Some of the public 
services—beyond traditional television— 
which are predicted include data services, 
mail delivery, two-way television communi- 
cation, and a home library service: 

“This may be called the electronic home 
library service (designated BONL). With such 
& service available a reader can request a 
book or periodical from a large central li- 
brary, using a narrow-band channel to the 
library (a phone circuit or the BCN network 
itself.) The desired book is then “trans- 
mitted” from microfiche, microfilm, or video 
tape, page by page, and received via the BON 
network on a dedicated wide-band channel. 

“Several modes of operation are possible. 
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In one, the entire book or selected article is 
transmitted at the maximum reception speed 
of the user’s facsimile recorder, Several hun- 
dred simultaneous transmissions in time-di- 
vision multiplex are possible with 6-MHzZ 
BON channels and reasonable recorder speed. 

“As an alternative, a soft-copy display 
can be used. Each page is transmitted and 
stored at the receiver for reading. When the 
reader has finished one page, he signals for 
the next page, and this is transmitted in a 
small fraction of a second with no percep- 
tible delay. This is another form of time 
sharing of the broad-band channel. 

“To get a feeling for the capacity of a 
broad-band channel, it is of interest to note 
that in the demonstration described in Ref- 
erence 5, the entire text of “Gone With the 
Wind” was transmitted in facsimile over 
a television microwave circuit in slightly 
over two minutes.” 

% “Tf more channels are wanted, a second 
cable can be laid, and a third, and a 
fourth ...” Smith, The Wired Nation 7 
(1972). See also Botein, Access to Cable Tele- 
vision, 57 Corn.L.Rev. 419, 424 (1972); 22 
P. & F. Radio Reg.2d 1759, 1961-65 (1971), 
(Letter from Dean Burch, Chairman, F.C.C., 
to Subcomm. on Communication of the Sen- 
ate Comm. on Commerce, p. 1771, August 5, 
1971). 

% It appears today that economic, not tech- 
nical, limitations in reality restrict entry 
into the broadcast market, And as to these, 
“the economic barriers to entry into radio 
broadcasting are . . . far less restrictive than 
in the case of media such as newspapers.” 
Robinson, supra note 20, at 88. But of course, 
the economic basis of scarcity does not yet 
justify regulation of the content of printed 
press although anti-trust regulation is ac- 
cepted, Associated Press y. United States, 326 
US, 1, 65 S.Ct. 1416, 89 L.Ed. 2013 (1945). 

In light of the tremendous potential of 
cable television as a source of information 
concerning controversial public issues, and 
in view of its potential for so increasing ac- 
cess to the broadcast media, it is ironic to 
note that the FCC activity in this area has 
been characterized as focused, until recently, 
on protecting the commercial broadcast sys- 
tems. See Robinson, supra note 20, at 78-83; 
Smith, The Wired Nation 45 et seq., (1972). 
See generally Botein, Access to Cable Tele- 
vision, 57 Corn.L.Rev. 419 (1972). Botein, 
CATV Regulation: A Jumble of Jurisdictions, 
45 N.Y.U.L.Rev. 816 (1970); 79 Harv.L.Rev. 
366 (1965). There are a wide variety of eco- 
nomic measures which might be taken to 
promote the ability of groups and individuals 
to gain assess to both wired and printed 
media. See, e. g., Emerson at 669; Note, Con- 
cepts of the Broadcast Media Under the First 
Amendment: A Reevaluation and a Proposal, 
supra note 20. 

Senator Howell stated during the Con- 
gressional debates on the Radio Act of 1927: 

“Mr. President, to perpetuate in the hands 
of a comparatively few interests the oppor- 
tunity of reaching the public by radio and 
allowing them alone to determine what the 
public shall and shall not hear is a tremen- 
dously dangerous course for Congress to pur- 
sue. ... Are we to consent to the building 
up of a great publicity vehicle and allow it 
to be controlled by a few men, and empower 
those few men to determine what the public 
shall hear? .. . 

“Facts were brought out before the com- 
mittee to show that already plans were on 
foot to buy up and monopolize stations in 
various areas of the country, and that as high 
as $100,000 had been paid for the transfer of 
a broadcasting license; in fact, if I remember 
correctly, it was intimated that $250,000 was 
paid in one case. If any public question is 
to be discussed over the radio, if the affirma- 
tive is to be offered, the negative should be 
allowed upon request also, or neither the 
affirmative nor the negative should be pre- 
sented.” 67 Cong.Rec. 12503-12504 (1926). 
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The Congress did not accept proposed pro- 
visions regarding the presentation of public 
issues. Apparently it was thought that the 
words “public questions” were so vague 8s 
to raise more difficulties than the regulation 
could solve. Id. 

* Cronkite, Introduction to Part ILI: Points 
of Conflict—Legal Issues Confronting Media 
Today, 60 Geo.L.J. 1001, 1008-04 (1972); 
Statement of Bill Monroe, Correspondent, 
NBC News, Before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1972; Address by Julian Goodman, 
President, National Broadcasting Company at 
“Great Issues Forum”, University of South- 
ern California, October 11, 1972. 

©The effect of government’s “lifted eye- 
brow” is discussed by both Goodman and 
Monroe, supra note 59. The problem was 
noted 15 years ago by Mr. Richard Salant in 
& speech before the National Association of 
Broadcasters. Salant explained that following 
CBS’s interview in 1957 with Premier Khru- 
shchev, the station was deluged with govern- 
ment criticisms and inquiry. 

“This puts us on the spot before we even 
get started. No matter what the laws may 
say about immunity from censorship and 
about our entitlement to the guarantees of 
the First Amendment there is always the 
brooding omnipresence that a broadcaster 
is a licensee and if he is not a licensee, he 
cannot be a broadcaster. 

“We are reminded of this basic dilemma 
with rather frightening regularity. Time and 
time again we are called to account by those 
who have, directly or indirectly, power of life 
and death over us. Every time we deal in our 
news or public affairs broadcasts with a pub- 
lic controversy concerning which there are 
strongly contending views, we can at least 
expect letters from legislators, public officials 
and private citizens representing important 
organizations who accuse us of partiality 
and call on us for an accounting—line by 
line and second by second.” 

Speech by Richard Salant, Broadcast Li- 
censees and the Freedom of the Press, before 
National Association of Broadcasters, 1957. 

Professor Harry Kalven, after studying 
CBS's complete file of FCC complaints cov- 
ering the period from 1960 to 1964, has said 
about “regulation by dossier”: 

“Think of the outcry if some great daily 
newspaper were requested by government, 
and so peremptorily requested, to furnish a 
justification for printing the views of Walter 
Lippmann! To answer a letter is, to be sure, 
no great burden. But freedom has in no 
small part depended on awareness of the dif- 
ference between doing something as a mat- 
ter of grace and doing it as a matter of ob- 
ligation. In the end there are two important 
aspects of the FCC dossier technique. First, 
it serves to extend the appearance of control 
far beyond what rulemaking or formal de- 
cisions would suggest, and it does so by a 
process which is really not public and which 
is awkward to challenge. Second, as Mr. Sal- 
ant has pointed up, it serves to create psy- 
chologically an atmosphere of surveillance 
which is destructive of the morale of a free 
press.” 

Comments Goodman, 

“A timid broadcaster who has gone through 
one or two of these experiences may think 
twice before he tackles a subject of strong 
controversy—the kind that the public needs 
most to know about. It is not that he wants 
to avoid the obligation to be fair. But he 
knows that where there is controversy, there 
are advocates who will turn to the FCC, un- 
der the umbrella of the Fairness Doctrine, to 
obtain a broadcasting voice that may bear no 
relationship to the interest or newsworthi- 
ness of their cause, And once they invoke the 
government process, the broadcaster knows 
that he must defend himself from second- 
guessing that will come not from a specialist 
in journalism, but by a generalist in the 
government bureaucracy.” 
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Goodman, supra note 59. 

“Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C. 395 
US. at 392-394, S.Ct. 1794. 

@ See Press Freedoms Under Pressure, Re- 
port of the Twentieth Century Fund Task 
Force on the Government and the Press 
(1972). The experience of CBS News and its 
documentary, “The Selling of the Pentagon”, 
is a case in point, The Chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce subpoenaed the president of CBS, 
directing him to submit “all film, work 
prints, outtakes, and sound tape recordings, 
written scripts and/or transcripts utilized 
in whole or part by CBS in connection with” 
the documentary. See also Address by Vice 
President Agnew, Midwest Regional Repub- 
lican Committee Meeting, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nov. 13, 1969. 

Such criticism and inquiries are not lim- 
ited to one party or one political philosophy. 
During the 1972 Presidential campaign, 
charges of political bias have come from all 
sides. Goodman, supra note 59. What this 
suggests is that the potential to subject the 
“fairness” theory to political abuse is in- 
herent in the operation of the doctrine. 

Professor Emerson clearly expresses the 
potentially harmful effects of trying to solve 
the problems of scarcity and access through 
government policies like the fairness doc- 
trine: 

[A]ny effort to solve the broader problems 
of a monopoly press by forcing newspapers to 
cover all “newsworthy” events and print all 
viewpoints, under the watchful eyes of petty 
public officials, is likely to undermine such 
independence as the press now shows with- 
out achieving any real diversity.” Emerson 
at 671. 

His conclusion that such efforts will or can 
work vis a vis radio and television is based 
solely on the argument of tradition—that 
government is involved with radio and TV 
so it must be all right. Id. at 665, 668. With 
all respect to Professor Emerson, this is a 
distinction without a difference. 

© See, e.g., Lamar Life Broadcasting Co., 38 
P.C.C. 143 (1965), reversed for hearing, 
United Church of Christ v. F.C.C. 123 US. 
App.D.C. 328, 359 F.2d 994 (1966); Palmetto 
Broadcasting Co., 23 P, & F. Radio Reg. 483 
(1962), aff’d sub nom, Robinson v. F.C.C., 118 
US.App.D.C. 144, 334 F.2d 534 (1964); Trinity 
Methodist Church v. F, R. C., 61 App.D.0. 
$11, 62 F.2d 850 (1932). 

“ See, e.g., comment of Senator Howell, 
supra note 58. 

It has been said that the average family 
has its television turned on for nearly six 
hours out of every day. National Association 
of Broadcasters, Television and the Wired 
City, A Study of the Implications of a Change 
in the Mode of Transmission 113 (1968). 
Clearly the impact, and audience, of the 
nightly news is far greater than any one 
paper or magazine. Furthermore, most Amer- 
icans are apt to believe a story they get from 
television or radio over magazines or news- 
papers. An Extended View of Public Attitudes 
Toward Television and Other Mass Media 
1959-1971, A Report by The Roper Organiza- 
tion, Inc. 1971. 

“Banzhaf v. F.C.C., supra note 19, 132 
U.S.App.D.C. at 34-35, 405 F.2d at 1102-1103. 

% Cox, Does the FCC Really Do Anything? 
11 J. Broadcasting 97, 104 (1967); Note, The 
Fairness Doctrine and Broadcast License Re- 
newals: Brandywine-Main Line Radio, Inc., 
71 Col.L.Rey. 452, 458 (1971). 

sIn re The Handling of Public Issues Un- 
der the Fairness Doctrine and the Public In- 
terest Standards of the Communications Act, 
30 F.C.C.2d 26 (1971). 

329 U.S. 223, 227, 67 S.Ct. 213, 91 L.Ed. 
204 (1946). 

% Unlike my Brothers, the FCC never char- 
acterizes Brandywine's actions as “fraud and 
deception.” Instead the Commission found 
“there was a substantial failure to inform 
the Commission fully concerning program 
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plans, and also a significant departure from 
an express representation concerning the fair 
treatment of all religious faiths.” 24 F.C.C.2d 
at 32. The Commission drew the inference 
that these failures were a “conscious course 
of conduct”, in distinct contrast to the ex- 
plicitly and continuously fraudulent action 
at issue in WOKO. 


United States of America v. Thomas E. Mc- 
Clure, Appellant. No. 71-1048 


United States Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia Circuit. 

Argued Sept, 25, 1972. 

Decided Nov. 16, 1972. 

By a judgment of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, Wil- 
liam B. Bryant, J., the defendant was con- 
victed of crimes of embezzlement of funds 
and collateral belonging to a federal credit 
union and with participation in a fraudulent 
loan scheme and he appealed. The Court of 
Appeals held there was no actual preju- 
dice resulting from long delay in prosecu- 
tion where Government evidence was largely 
documentary, defendant was furnished in 
advance of trial with copies of documents 
and was not surprised by the prosecution 
since he knew when he was separated from 
his Job with credit union that his actions 
were under criminal investigation. 

Affirmed. 

1. Criminal Law—573 

Speedy trial clause of Sixth Amendment 
is activated only when criminal prosecution 
has begun and extends only to those persons 
who have been accused in the course of that 
prosecution. U.S. C.A.Const. Amend. 6. 


OUR “WATCHDOG” AGENCIES: THE 
NEED FOR OVERSIGHT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, Thomas 
Jefferson wrote that “the God who gave 


us life gave us liberty,” but today we find 
our liberties as Americans eroded by an 
excessively large Government that seems 
increasingly insensitive to our basic 
freedoms. 

On June 20 the Government Opera- 
tions Committee completed hearings on 
a bill I introduced with Senator ERVIN to 
establish every American's right to keep 
personal information private and to 
safeguard that right with criminal and 
civil protections. 

As we draft this vital legislation, we 
should also begin the long overdue 
examination of a problem which, though 
separate, is equally vital to the security 
of our personal freedoms. We must act 
now to gain control over the Govern- 
ment’s dangerously proliferating police, 
investigative, and intelligence activities. 

In September 1972, Attorney General 
Kleindienst submitted the First Annual 
Report to Congress on Federal Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice Activi- 
ties. The report undertook the massive 
task of analyzing the crime reducing 
programs of 37 different departments 
and agencies within the Federal Govern- 
ment. The report was instrumental in 
describing many of our Federal law en- 
forcement and criminal justice assistance 
programs, with an emphasis on crime 
control activities. However the report did 
not include any of the programs of the 
Defense Department that relate to intel- 
ligence activity, nor did it include the 
Central Intelligence Agency. It also in- 
cludes many programs related to crime 
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prevention—for example VISTA pro- 
grams to assist ex-offenders—which 
would not properly be included in a study 
of Federal police, investigative, or intel- 
ligence activities. In addition, the method 
of presentation of the material, and the 
fact that it contains incomplete and now 
dated budget data, make it unwieldly and 
inappropriate as the basis of congres- 
sional overview and oversight activity, 
though it will be very valuable in pro- 
viding descriptive background on a great 
many of the Federal Government’s 
varied law enforcement activities. 

A list compiled by the Library of Con- 
gress in 1973 showed that over 60 units 
within the Federal Government are in- 
volved in police, investigative, or intel- 
ligence work. Information about many of 
these units remains secret. 

On April 9 of this year I requested a 
further report on Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Forces from the Congressional Re- 
search Service. The report found that 
the collective cost of 14 law enforcement 
groups was over $1 billion annually. 
However, the library was not able to in- 
clude those departments and Federal 
agencies whose records are not available, 
even to an agent of Congress. 

Though we know the FBI spent $357 
million last year, we do not know the ex- 
act expenditures of other massive agen- 
cies—the CIA, Army Intelligence, Air 
Force Intelligence, and the National Se- 
curity Agency—whose records are 
cloaked in secrecy. One estimate places 
the cost of all U.S. police, investigative, 
and intelligence units at over $6.2 billion 
annually.* The exact number of person- 
nel employed remains unknown. 

The massive size of our intelligence 
community, and its duplicative, over- 
lapping nature is exemplified by the 
membership of the U.S. Intelligence 
Board, an interdepartmental body rep- 
resenting the major U.S. agencies having 
information gathering -responsibilities. 
The Board includes members of the CIA, 
the State Department’s division of In- 
telligence and Research, the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, the National Security 
Agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the FBI, and the intelligence organiza- 
tions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

In addition, divisions of domestic agen- 
cies such as the Treasury, Agriculture, 
the Interior, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission gather information relating to 
their employees, and to cases involving 
criminal violations. 

The Government also supports police 
units such as the Border Patrol, the U.S. 
Customs Service, and the U.S. Marshals 
Service, which enforce Federal laws on 
the domestic and foreign level. 

Much of the work carried out by these 
units is necessary, to be sure. For ex- 
ample, the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs plays a key role in 


* The figure is excerpted from The CIA and 
the Cult of Intelligence by Victor Marchetti 
and John D. Marks, (New York, A. Knopf, 
1974), p. 80. On appeal, this information, 
which is an estimate of the authors, was re- 
instated in the book, after it had been deleted 
by Federal District Judge Albert Bryan in 
May, 1972. 
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stopping domestic and international drug 
traffiking. The Customs Service combats 
smuggling and frauds. Even the Postal 
Service does investigative work—con- 
ducting internal audits and postal in- 
spections. The bulk of this work is 
legitimate and necessary to the national 
interest. But we have no comprehensive 
overview of the relationship of these 
agencies to each other. Moreover, we 
have shocking examples of abuse. 

Information gathering on the domestic 
level has been coupled with improper in- 
trusions by agencies normally involved 
in foreign intelligence. The case of the 
Army’s investigation of the political 
activities of American civilians in West- 
ern Europe has been well documented. 

The Federal Government units that do 
police, investigative, and intelligence 
work are proliferating. We find ourselves 
threatened by the specter of a “watch- 
dog” Government, breeding a Nation of 
snoopers. 

We are threatened because we do not 
know the facts about our intelligence 
community. Billions are appropriated 
each year, but we do not know enough 
about which agencies spend this money 
and what they spend it for. 

There is an immediate, urgent need 
for a comprehensive accounting of the 
U.S. funds and Federal Government per- 
sonnel devoted to police, investigative, 
and intelligence work. Congress is simply 
not performing the oversight functions 
our citizens expect of us. 

As ranking minority member of the 
Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee, I am requesting the General 
Accounting Office to conduct a thorough 
investigation into the capabilities and 
demands of all units, departments, and 
agencies in the Federal Government 
charged with police, investigative and/or 
intelligence responsibilities. This com- 
prehensive inquiry will attempt objec- 
tively to identify those units which re- 
ceive Federal funds, and it will attempt 
to break down the annual budgetary re- 
quirements of all divisions and subdivi- 
sions within them. If the GAO is able to 
do its job, we will know for the first time 
the functions of these units, as well as the 
number of personnel employed or as- 
signed to them. 

In implementing this request the GAO 
will use the reports of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Library of Congress to which 
I have referred above. These, in particu- 
lar the report of the Attorney General, 
will be an extremely valuable basis from 
which the GAO can work in gathering, 
updating, and further quantifying the 
activities of all the Federal agencies in 
these fields. 

When this basic compilation is com- 
pleted, our committee can begin the 
necessary hearings and oversight activ- 
ity. Our purpose should be to determine 
what Federal police and related activity 
is duplicative, what is excessive and un- 
necessary, what should be abandoned, 
and to recommend procedures for more 
adequate congressional control of these 
units. Particularly, costs can be cut sub- 
stantially and efficiently greatly in- 
creased. 
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There is a reasonable concern that the 
disclosure of such organizational infor- 
mation might threaten the national 
security of the United States. But we can- 
not allow the cloak of national security 
to cover up practices abusive to the civil 
rights of our citizens, as well as expend- 
itures which are fiscally irresponsible. 

A careful, tight definition of national 
security is needed, but I do not believe 
that disclosure of certain organizational 
information about our intelligence com- 
munity would be harmful to our interests. 
Rather, such a disclosure would, for the 
first time, subject that community to 
comprehensive oversight which is the 
constitutional mandate of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report of the Library of 
Congress and my letter to the GAO be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

FEDERAL POLICE, INVESTIGATIVE, AND 
INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES 

I. Federal Investigative Agencies; Compiled 

September, 1973, by the Library of Congress: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural Marketing Service (Market- 
ing Services, Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act Fund) 

Animal and Plant Health Inspection Serv- 
ice. 

Commodity Exchange Authority 

Inspector General. 

Packers and Stockyards Administration. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Defense Intelligence Agency. 

Defense Investigative Service. 

National Security Agency. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Inspection and Safety Center. 
Inspector General. 


Office of Special Investigations. 
Security Service. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Criminal Investigation Command 
Inspector General. 

Military Policy Corps. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Inspector General. 
U.S. Marine Corps, Inspector General. 
Naval Intelligence Command. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
Food and Drug Administration. 
Office of Civil Rights. 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Assistant Secretary for Equal Opportunity. 
Inspector General. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Mines. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Antitrust Division. 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Labor-Management Services Administra- 
tion. 
Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration. 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance. 
Employment Standards Administration. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Coast Guard. 
Federal Highway Administration. 
Federal Railroad Administration. 
National Transportation Safety Board. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms. 
Bureau of Customs. 


Bureau of Accounts. 

Internal Revenue Service. 

Office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Secret Service. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION (REGULATION AC- 
TIVITIES, SECURITY INVESTIGATIONS) 


CABINET COMMITTEE ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SPANISH SPEAKING PEOPLE 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Appeals Examining Office. 
Bureau of Personnel Investigations. 


COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


Assistant Administrator for Enforcement 
and General Counsel. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

Office of Consumer Affairs. 

Office of Economic Opportunity. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Field Engineering Bureau. 

FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Public Buildings Service. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

Central Intelligence Agency. 

U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 

Inspection Service. 

PRICE COMMISSION 

Now defunct. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
U.S, TARIFF COMMISSION 

II. Federal Law Enforcement Forces Com- 
piled April, 1974 by the Library of Congress. 

“Because of the varied nature of Fed- 
eral activities it has been necessary over time 
to establish a number of organizations with 
protective and law enforcement responsibili- 
ties. The following is a brief survey of Fed- 
eral law enforcement groups currently op- 
erating under statute or administrative 
order. A description of each group's respon- 
sibilities and, when possible information on 
size and budget is included.” 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION— 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Budget 

1973 actual, $357,516,000; 1974 estimate, 
$391,724,000; 1975 estimate, $435,600,000. 

THE DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION— 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Budget 

Law Enforcement Activity—Criminal En- 
forcement. 

1973 actual, $59,787,000; 1974 estimate, 
$80,383,000; 1975 estimate, $104,109,000. 
BORDER PATROL—IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 

ZATION SERVICE—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Budget 
1973 actual, $39,336,000; 1974 estimate, 
$42,765,000; 1975 estimate, $50,908,000. 
U.S. MARSHALS SERVICE—DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE 
Budget 

1973 actual, $38,112,000; 1974 estimate, 

$45,244,000; 1975 estimate, $52,588,000. 
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U.S. SECRET SERVICE—DEPARTMENT OF THE 
TREASURY 
Budget 
1973 actual, $64,573,000; 1974 estimate, 
$66,588,000; 1975 estimate, $79,500,000. 
U.S. CUSTOMS SERVICE—DEPARTMENT OF THE 
TREASURY 


Budget 


Investigations and Law Enforcement 
program, 
1973 actual, $53,904,000; 1974 estimate, 


$54,343,000; 1975 estimate, $57,530,000. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE—DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Budget 


Park Management Program, 

1973 actual, $150,676,000; 1974 estimate, 
$187,493,000; 1975 estimate, $203,976,000. 
FEDERAL PROTECTIVE SERVICE—GENERAL SERVICE 

ADMINISTRATION 


Budget 


Public Buildings Service. 

Buildings Management—Operations and 
Protection of Government-Owned Spaced. 

1973 actual, $247,655,000; 1974 estimate, 
$266,663,000, 

Buildings Management—Rental, 
tion and Protection of Leased Space. 

1973 actual, $313,089,000; 1974 estimate, 
$362,656,000. 

Security and Special Guarding. 

1973 actual, $15,052,000; 1974 estimate, 
$15,900,000. 

Federal Buildings Fund—Real Property 
Management and Operations. 

1975 estimate, $417,651,000. 

(Protection: 1975 estimate, $38,000,000). 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Budget 


Science Information Exchange—Protec- 
tion, general Administration, and Support 
(Salaries and Expenses). 

1973 actual, $7,330,000; 1974 estimate, $8,- 
240,000; 1975 estimate, $10,523,000. 

National Gallery of Art—Management and 
Operation (Salaries and Expenses). 

1973 actual, $5,545,000; 1974 estimate, $6,- 
140,000; 1975 estimate, $6,631,000. 

U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 
Budget 

Law Enforcement. 

1973 actual, $80,703,000; 1974 estimate, 
$94,129,000; 1975 estimate, $111,129,000. 

U.S. CAPITOL POLICE 
Budget 

Capitol Police General Expenses (Budget 
Request). 

1973, $236,450; 1974, $394,295; 1975, $474,- 
900. 

Capitol Police Board (Budget Request). 

1973, $1,009,865; 1974, $1,214,255; 1975, 
$1,214,255. 


Opera- 


SUPREME COURT 
SKY MARSHALS 
OTHER 
United States Coast Guard—Department 
of Transportation, 
Federal Aviation Administration—Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 
Metropolitan Police Department of the 
District of Columbia. 
Military Police within the Armed Servies, 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
GAO Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. Sraars: As Ranking Minority 
Member of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, I am concerned with the apparent 
proliferation of policing, investigative, and 
intelligence units within the United States 
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Government. This situation, more than ever 
before, threatens the basic liberties of Amer- 
icans. 

On April 9 of this year I requested a re- 
port on Federal Law Enforcement Forces 
from the Congressional Research Service. 
The report found that the collective cost 
of 14 law enforcement groups was over $1 
billion annually. However, the report did 
not include those investigative departments 
and Federal agencies whose records are not 
available to the Library of Congress. Though 
we know that the FBI spent $357 million 
last year, we do not know the exact expen- 
ditures of such massive agencies as the CIA, 
NSA, DIA, Air Force Intelligence, and Army 
Intelligence, whose records are cloaked in 
secrecy. I am alarmed to learn that the cost 
of all U.S. intelligence units is estimated to 
be over $6.2 billion annually. 

Another list compiled by the Library of 
Congress showed that over 60 units in the 
Federal Government are involved in investi- 
gative work. The spectre of proliferating gov- 
ernment “watchdog” agencies is a concern 
for every American citizen. 

The facts about our intelligence com- 
munity have been hidden too long from 
comprehensive oversight, which is a man- 
date of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee. I am therefore requesting that the GAO 
conduct a thorough investigation into the 
capabilities and the demands of all units, de- 
partments, and agencies in the Federal Gov- 
ernment charged with police, investigative, 
and/or intelligence responsibilities. This 
comprehensive objective overview is neces- 
sary so that the relevant Congressional com- 
mittees can begin effective oversight work 
on this critically important, sadly neglected 
area of government operations. 

Your investigation should attempt to iden- 
tify the following: 

(1) All Federal police, investigative and 
intelligence units, departments and agencies. 

(2) The annual budgets of such units, de- 
partments, and agencies, and a breakdown 
of the budgetary requirements of all divi- 
sions and subdivisions within them. 

(3) Number of personnel employed or as- 
signed to such units, departments, and agen- 
cies, and all divisions and subdivisions. 

(4) The functions of all units, depart- 
ments, and agencies and of their divisions 
and subdivisions, with particular reference 
to the covert capabitities of each. 

I would appreciate your prompt action on 


CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senator. 


THE TRANSPORTATION BUDGET 
AND THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, last 
Friday, during the debate on the appro- 
priations bill for the Department of 
Transportation, the Coast Guard, the 
FAA, and other related agencies, the 
Senate debated and passed an across- 
the-boerd cut in the bill by 34 percent. 
i ga atta passed by a vote of 58 

15. 

During the debate on the floor, I was 
involved in an Appropriations Commit- 
tee markup of their Interior Appropria- 
tions bill. As a result, I was not able 
to speek about the effect of this kind of 
a cut on programs such as the Coast 
Guard. On Thursday, during debate on 
the Public Works Appropriations bill, 
where I serve as the ranking Republican, 
I had made quite clear my opposition to 
these broad across-the-board cuts, using 
the meat ax instead of the scalpel. 
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A cut of 3% percent may not appear 
large until an examination is made of 
the Coast Guard budget. As a resident 
of the Oregon coastal town of Newport, 
I have a firsthand opportunity to view 
the Coast Guard at work every time I 
return home. Anyone who has seen a 
search and rescue operation knows the 
kind of unglamorous work that the Coast 
Guard does every day in saving lives and 
property along the Oregon Coast. I recall 
from earlier hearings about how the 
Coast Guard personnel ir. Oregon and 
Washington was working overtime— 
some very high weekly and monthly 
totals—because of manpower shortages. 
To think about cutting funds for this 
critical phase of Coast Guard operations 
is to ignore the lifesaving aspect o 
their work. ' 

Foreign fishing surveillance along our 
coast by the Coast Guard has not been 
as effective as some of us would like, and 
has been hindered by lack of funding. 
Foreign fleets operate close to Oregon 
shores, and vacuum up every available 
fish, ruining the basic fish resource, and 
threatening the extinction of the North- 
west fishery resource. If we cut Coast 
Guard funding, we risk curtailing this 
important task even more. 

Along with this aspect of Coast Guard 
activities is the proposed extension of our 
coast limits to the 200-mile limit. As my 
colleagues are aware, the United States 
recently expressed its support for a 200- 
mile economic zone. If the Coast Guard 
undertakes to patrol this extended area, 
its funding would be strained even more. 
While I would hope that, if this were 
undertaken, the Coast Guard would seek 
added funds, it provides an idea of the 
dimensions of what the Coast Guard is 
trying to do. 

I found out that the Coast Guard plans 
to spend about $11.7 million on its ac- 
tivities in Oregon under the 1975 budget. 
Some $9.1 million of this is for operat- 
ing expenses. These funds are critical for 
the needs of the Coast Guard in Oregon. 
For example, about $1.5 million will be 
for the new Coast Guard Air Station at 
North Bend. Having sponsored the 
amendment while a member of the Com- 
merce Committee, and then working on 
the appropriations for the funds for con- 
struction of this new station, I know that 
this $1.5 million is needed along our 
southern Oregon coast. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I op- 
posed this cut, and I hope the Coast 
Guard funds are restored in conference. 


“LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW” 
POSTAGE STAMP 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 10, 1974, at Tarrytown, N.Y., the 
U.S. Postal Service will issue the “Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow” postage stamp. Wash- 
ington Irving, the author of this legend, 
was born in New York City. I am very 
proud that the stamp will be issued at 
North Tarrytown, N.Y., the setting of the 
Sleepy Hollow story, and near Irving’s 
home, “Sunnyside” at Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson. This is truly timely, in that the 
village of North Tarrytown is celebrat- 
ing its centennial this year. 
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New Yorkers are proud that this stamp 
will be issued in our State, and I want to 
share with my colleagues in the Senate 
the announcement of this issue by the 
postal authorities. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
announcement printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


LEGEND oF SLEEPY Hottow Stamp To Bg 
ISSUED IN OCTOBER 


A colorful new 10-cent U. S. postage stamp 
based upon one of America’s best-known folk 
tales, Washington Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,” will be issued on October 10, the 
U. S. Postal Service announced today. 

The Sleepy Hollow stamp shows the “Head- 
less Horseman” in pursuit of the timid 
schoolmaster, Ichabod Crane, with both fig- 
ures silhouetted against a full moon. 

Nationwide distribution will be made in 
time for the stamps to be used with Hal- 
loween cards. Letter carriers deliver large 
numbers of Halloween cards each year. 

The stamp will be issued at North Tarry- 
town, New York, the setting of the Sleepy 
Hollow story and near Irving's home, “Sun- 
nyside,” at Irvington-on-the-Hudson. The 
village of North Tarrytown is celebrating its 
centennial this year. 

In the opening paragraph of the story, 
Irving says “Tarry Town,” was so called “we 
are told, in former days by the good house- 
wives of the adjacent country from the in- 
veterate propensity of their husbands to 
linger about the village tavern on market 
days.” 

The stamp is the sixth in the American 
Folklore Series, which began with the issu- 
ance of the Johnny Appleseed stamp in 1966. 
Other Folklore Series subjects were Davy 
Crockett in 1967, Daniel Boone in 1968, 
Grandma Moses in 1969 and Tom Sawyer in 
1972. 

Leonard Everett Fisher of Westport, Con- 
necticut, designed the Sleepy Hollow stamp. 
Mr. Fisher also designed the 1972 Bicenten- 
nial block of four Colonial Craftsmen stamps. 
He is well known for illustrating books on 
colonial crafts and craftsmen. 

The two riders on the stamp are shown 
passing under the menacing tulip tree which 
figured in ghost stories Ichabod Crane had 
heard in Tarrytown. 

The tree and the figures are in black ac- 
cented with blue. The moon is bright orange. 
At the lower left in yellow appear “10c” over 
“US” and, across the bottom in orange is 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

Washington Irving, who was born 1783 at 
New York City, was an essayist, historian and 
writer of short stories. He was the representa- 
tive of the polite and imitative tradition in 
American letters rather than the vigorous 
pioneer spirit which typified the writings of 
other American authors like James Feni- 
more Cooper. 

At 17, Irving voyaged up the Hudson River, 
and the new and wild country had a witch- 
ing effect upon his young imagination which 
was to bear fruit in later years as the charm- 
ing stories he wrote of the region. 

“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” appeared 
in The Sketch Book, a collection of tales 
which Irving wrote under the pseudonym 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. His deft and whimsi- 
cal humor and polished style made the work 
immediately popular on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The Sketch Book also contained 
“Rip Van Winkle,” probably Irving’s best 
known story. 

The Sleepy Hollow stamps will be printed 
by offset and Giorl presses. The offset colors 
are yellow, orange, blue, and black. Another 
black will be added by the Giori press. 

The modeler was Peter Cocci and the en- 
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gravers were John Wallace (vignette) and 
Robert G. Culin (lettering). All three are 
with the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
There are 50 stamps to a pane, and there will 
be one plate number. 

The image size is 144 x 0.84 inches 
(39.878 x 25.146 mm). 

Requests for first day cancellations should 
contain the proper remittance and be ad- 
dressed to “Sleepy Hollow Stamp, Postmaster, 
North Tarrytown, NY 10591.” Requests must 
be postmarked no later than October 10, 1974. 


TRIBUTE TO COL. RICHARD L. HUNT 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, May 22, the residents of St. 
Mary Parish in Louisiana paid tribute to 
Col. Richard L. Hunt, New Orleans dis- 
trict engineer for the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, for his tireless efforts in 
organizing and controlling the flood 
fight of 1973. I would like to take this 
opportunity to join in honoring Colonel 
Hunt without whose aid the record flood 
levels in the Atchafalaya Basin would 
have spelled certain disaster. Through- 
out the crisis period, Colonel Hunt re- 
mained easily accessible by all, helped in 
every way possible to avert the loss of 
life and property, and demonstrated the 
concern which did much to reassure the 
anxious residents of Morgan City, Ber- 
wick, and Patterson. 

During the appreciation luncheon 
given by the people of St. Mary Parish, 
Colonel Hunt was presented a plaque 
with the following inscription: 

Presented to Colonel Richard L. Hunt with 
sincere appreciation for consistent and suc- 
cessful efforts on behalf of the people of St. 
Mary Parish, 

Signed: C. R. Brownell, Mayor of Morgan 
City; Ralph Guidry, Mayor of Berwick; Fred 
Allen Mensman, Mayor of Patterson; and 
Lee Champagne, President of the St. Mary 
Parish Police Jury. 


Recently Colonel Hunt was named 
Lieutenant Governor of the Panama 
Canal Zone. His transfer marks the end 
of almost 3 distinguished years during 
which time he was responsible for flood 
protection in the State of Louisiana and 
parts of Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Texas, Although his leaving will be the 
loss of everyone in Louisiana, we con- 
gratulate him on his new assignment. 


IMPEACHMENT 


Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, for the first 
time in over a century, impeachment 
articles have been voted by the House 
Judiciary Committee against a President 
of the United States. 

It is now quite possible that we in the 
Senate may be called upon to sit in judg- 
ment of the articles. 

It is somewhat difficult, when faced 
with a highly emotional issue such as 
this, to explain to constituents, pollsters, 
and newsmen that in keeping with the 
guidelines of our Constitution, I can not 
comment, express an opinion, nor react 
to every new allegation or comment aris- 
ing out of the impeachment question. 

To some this may seem to be shirking 
of responsibility to lead, or even hiding 
from the issue to avoid a confrontation. 
Nothing is farther from the point. To the 
contrary, those who would demand my 
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answer now are asking me to abandon 
my duties and obligations as a US. 
Senator. 

I would like to state for the record, 
for newsmen and constituents alike, 
that I will continue to adhere closely to 
a policy of judicial restraint in carrying 
out the grave responsibilities imposed 
upon me by the Constitution in judging 
the question of impeachment. 

The Constitution is clear in stating 
the duties and obligations of a Senator 
are to maintain strict impartiality as to 
the merits of any allegations relating to 
claimed impeachable conduct by the 
President of the United States. A Sena- 
tor sits as a judge and as a juror, in the 
literal sense of those words, if articles of 
impeachment are proferred by the House 
of Representatives, and, therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary that Senators with- 
hold judgment on this issue and on the 
facts until the entire case is presented. 

Therefore, I intend to take no position 
on impeachment unless and until charges 
are properly referred to the Senate and 
litigation of all the issues is completed. 

Why should this case be an exception 
to our constitutional guarantees of due 
process of law? I wonder if any constitu- 
ent or newsman would or has ever writ- 
ten to a judge, sitting in a trial, asking 
him before he has heard any evidence, 
how he will decide the case. It is some- 
what frustrating to explain this analogy 
to those who “want to know now—defini- 
tively.” The situation is almost exactly 
the same. I and my 99 colleagues in the 
Senate are going to be called upon to act 
as judges. It would be a dire violation of 
our responsibilities outlined by the Con- 
stitution, and to our whole system of 
law, to take any other position at this 
time. 


ENERGY PRODUCTION AND ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PROTECTION ARE 
COMPATIBLE—SENATOR RAN- 
DOLPH EXPLAINS NEW COAL CON- 
VERSION AUTHORITY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, one 
of the prominent facts of life of which we 
have become conscious this year is the 
permanent nature of the energy short- 
age. Since 1959, I have stressed that we 
need to look at our energy production 
and consumption patterns in a realistic 
manner. It took last winter’s oil short- 
age, however, to awaken our country to 
the fact of our escalating dependence on 
foreign supplies of oil. 

If we learned nothing else from that 
jolt it was that it is essential to develop 
energy self-sufficiency in the United 
States. Achieving this goal obviously will 
mean an increased reliance on coal, for 
it is by far our most abundant domestic 
energy source. 

The burning of coal raises environ- 
mental questions. with which we have 
been concerned for many years. The in- 
creased use of oil and natural gas, in fact, 
is partially attributed to environmental 
controls to reduce emissions from the 
combustion of coal. It was easier and, 
prior to last winter, cheaper to burn oil 
and natural gas than to invest in pollu- 
tion control equipment that would allow 
the use of coal in an environmentally 
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acceptable way. The higher prices for gas 
and oil plus the prospect of unreliable 
supplies make it essential that we take 
advantage of our Nation’s vast supplies 
of coal. 

Mr. President, the production of en- 
ergy in sufficient amounts and the pro- 
tection of the environment are not con- 
flicting goals. We have the technological 
capability to burn coal cleanly and we 
have the financial resources to apply it. 

This philosophy guided members of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works 
as we developed the Energy Supply and 
Environmental Coordination Act of 1974 
earlier this year. A major feature of this 
legislation is authority for electric power- 
plants that have used oil and natural gas 
as fuel to convert to coal. These provi- 
sions were not arrived at hurriedly or in 
a panic induced by last winter’s Arab oil 
embargo. Rather, they were written care- 
fully with full consideration of all rami- 
fications in our committee and in exten- 
sive conference with Members of the 
House of Representatives. We recognized 
the need for and included in this act 
strict safeguards to prohibit the wide- 
spread indiscriminate burning of coal 
without full protection of public health. 

I regret that the legislation and its 
implications have been misunderstood in 
some instances. An article in the New 
York Times on July 11 left the impres- 
sion that the Energy Supply and En- 
vironmental Coordination Act was, in 
effect, an abandonment of our commit- 
ment to environmental protection. I sub- 
sequently wrote to John R. Quarles, Dep- 
uty Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, seeking explanation 
of statements attributed to him in the 
article. I also asked for information on 
the agency’s plans for implementing the 
act. Mr. Quarles’ reply was fully respon- 
sive to my questions. I then wrote to the 
Times to clarify points made in the July 
11 article, so that its readers would not 
be misled as to the act’s intentions or 
the impact of this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Times article and the let- 
ters to which I have referred be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 11, 1974] 
LIMITED COAL Usz Is SEEN ror Uritrrres—U.S. 
AIDE Says Few PLANTS MEET RULES 
(By Edward Cowan) 

WASHINGTON, July 10.—The second-rank- 
ing official of the Environmental Protection 
Agency says that “only a few” East Coast 
electric utilities will qualify, under new stat- 
utory standards to fuel their boilers with 
coal rather than oil. 

John R. Quarles, the Deputy Administra- 
tor, acknowledged in an interview last week 
that one recent analysis by the agency put 
the number of eligible power stations at two. 
Mr. Quarles did not endorse that number, 
saying the question was still under study. 

Unler the Energy Supply and Environment- 
al Coordination Act of 1974, signed by Presi- 
dent Nixon on June 22, the Environmental 
Protection Administrator has wide latitude 
to restrict utility conversions to coal from 
oil. The bill was a result of the recent oil 
shortage. 

Within the agency, sentiments is against 
such conversions because the available coal 
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will be relatively high in sulphur content 
and few utilities have ordered or installed 
chemical “scrubbers” to keep sulphur oxides 
from escaping into the air. 

In response to what the agency regards as 
an intensifying campaign by utilities for the 
installation of tall chimneys as an alternative 
to “scrubbers,” E.P.A. physicians and scien- 
tists have made a new study. It tentatively 
concludes that “failure to control sulphur 
oxides emissions will result in thousands of 
excess deaths and millions of excess illnesses” 
during the period 1970-80. 

“Excess” means deaths in addition to those 
that would occur if the emission and ambient 
air standards of the Clean Air Act are met. 

However, the study itself acknowledged sey- 
eral “important caveats” and said the find- 
ings were “clouded by significant scientific 
uncertainties involving many key aspects of 
the sulphur oxides problem.” 

A copy of the study, labeled “preliminary 
draft,” was made available to The New York 
Times. 

Among the tentative findings were that 
failure to meet air standards would lead to 
6,000 “excess or premature deaths” a year, 
aggravated heart and lung disorders in el- 
derly persons, more frequent attacks of asth- 
ma among persons afflicted with that ailment 
and 400,000 to 900,000 attacks a year of 
“acute respiratory disorders like croup, acute 
bronchitis and pneumonia” among otherwise 
healthy children. 

STANCE OF UTILITIES 


The document was made available to rebut 
arguments by some electric utilities, most 
notably the American Electric Power Com- 
pany, that the Clean Air Act should be 
amended to sanction “tall stacks, monitor- 
ing” and “so-called intermittent controls” of 
sulphur emissions as an alternative to strict 
emission limitations. 

“Intermittent controls” would be a tem- 
porary shutdown of a generator or temporary 
use of stand-by stocks of low-sulphur coal. 

A, Joseph Dowd, a vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of American Electric Power, 
which generates 93 per cent of its electricity 
from coal, told the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee on May 13 that under normal at- 
mospheric conditions “tall stacks disperse 
emissions so widely in the atmosphere that 
their ground level concentrations are innocu- 
ous to human health.” 

The E.P.A. view is that such “dispersion” 
merely shifts the problem because eventually 
the sulphur oxides are changed into sul- 
phuric acid, which falls as “acid rain.” 

Mr. Quarles recalled in the interview that 
during last winter’s oil shortage “conversion 
captured a lot of publicity.” In fact, he 
noted, a number of obstacles have become 
clear, including the unavailability of reli- 
able supplies of coal, the growing fear of a 
coal shortage next winter and technical prob- 
lems of converting to coal. 

Federal Energy Administration officials 
said an initial December estimate that 48 
East Coast oil-burning utilities could con- 
vert to coal within a year had been scaled 
back to 14 utilities having 22 generating 
units, Of the 14, five or six could convert 
within a few weeks if they could find coal, 
one expert said. 

“The industry hasn't responded with the 
alacrity expected,” Mr. Quarles commented. 
He acknowledged that his own agency as 
well as state and local environmental regu- 
lators had figured in the hesitation. 

BALKING ON CONTRACTS 

The utilities, he said, do not want to sign 
long-term contracts to buy coal until they 
are sure what air standards are going to be. 
Without such contracts, the coal companies 
will not open the new mines necessary to 
provide additional large volumes of coal. 

Mr. Quarles said that “the country does 
need to use its coal” and that “from my view- 
point, giving heavy emphasis to environ- 
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mental concerns, it probably would be desir- 
able to have more conversions.” 

In most cases, that means installation of 
scrubbers to trap sulphur oxides, Mr. Quarles 
said. The largest coal-burning utilities, 
American Electric Power and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, oppose scrubbers, he noted. 

“Many in the industry believe they should 
not be required to install continuous reduc- 
tion technology,” Mr. Quarles commented. 
“There is a widespread belief that this is an 
unsound thing to do.” The opponents have 
said that the scrubbers are not reliable and 
that installation costs would be high. 

“There is some merit to their position as 
to the degree of development of the tech- 
nology,” Mr. Quarles said, Consequently, he 
went on, the E.P.A, would not insist on hav- 
ing scrubbers installed by every plant that 
failed to meet the Clean Air Act’s July 1, 
1975, “deadline” for satisfying air standards, 

“I hope to avoid a knockdown, drag-out 
confrontation,” Mr, Quarles said. “There has 
been some tendency within the industry to 
dig in their heels.” He cited newspaper ad- 
vertisements by American Electric Power 
saying that scrubbers created great volumes 
of sludge and that tall stacks would be 
cheaper and just as good. 

“Many power plants can dispose of sludge,” 
Mr. Quarles said. “They might have to buy 
some land or build some dikes. We already 
dispose of a lot of sludge in this country.” 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1974. 
Hon. JoHN R. QUARLES, 
Deputy Administrator, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. QUARLES: On June 26, 1974, the 
President signed the Energy Supply and En- 
vironmental Coordination Act of 1974. This 
measure represented a wholesome recon- 
cillation by the Congress between national 
energy and environmental policies. Its suc- 
cessful implementation will represent a first 
step towards energy self-sufficiency through 
the increased use of domestic coal supplies 
consistent with the protection of public 
health and long-term environmental goals. 

The success of this undertaking depends 
on the adoption of an affirmative stance to- 
wards the realistic implementation of this 
statute. I have discussed with John Sawhill, 
the Administrator of the Federal Energy 
Administration, the need to expeditiously 
designate those electric power plants that 
will be considered as potential candidates 
for conversion from oil and natural gas to 
coal, I was assured by Administrator Sawhill 
that his Agency would adopt a positive ap- 
proach because of the significant contribu- 
tion that this statute can supply in achiev- 
ing the goals of Project Independence, 

I am concerned by the recent article in 
the New York Times by Edward Cowan en- 
titled, “Limited Coal Use is Seen for Util- 
ities " (a copy is attached) which reports 
you as saying “only a few” East Coast elec- 
tric utilities will qualify for conversion from 
oil to coal under the criteria contained in 
the Energy Supply and Environmental Co- 
ordination Act. This information does not 
coincide with the preliminary data furnished 
to the Committee on Public Works by Roger 
Strelow, Acting Assistant Administrator for 
Air and Waste Management, by letter of 
May 31, 1974. The letter indicated that some 
twenty-three electric power plants involving 
forty-two boilers conceivably might be con- 
verted provided, in some instances, addi- 
tional particulate and/or sulfur oxide con- 
trol systems are installed. It must be noted 
that a requirement for additional controls 
can be required by the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency as a con- 
dition of any conversions ordered by the 
Administrator of the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration. This authority was intended to 
insure the protection of public health. 

Thus, I am equally concerned by the state- 
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ment in the New York Times article alluding 
to a draft EPA study that tentatively con- 
cluded that “failure to control sulfur oxide 
emissions will result in thousands of excess 
deaths and thousands of excess illnesses” 
during the period 1975-80.” Even if this is 
theoretically possible, it cannot occur under 
the provisions of the Energy Supply and 
Environmental Coordination Act. 

I would appreciate an indication of the 
plans of the Environmental Protection 
Agency for the implementation of this Act 
and whether the Times’ article accurately 
indicates your position or that of your 
agency. 

With best wishes I am, 

Truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman. 
U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1974. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, U.S. 
Senate Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of July 18 concerning the response of 
the Environmental Protection Agency to the 
Energy Supply and Environmental Coordi- 
nation Act of 1974. We heartily agree with 
your assessment that this Act provides sound 
legal guidelines both for increasing the use 
of coal and for protecting public health and 
long-term environmental goals. Our plan for 
implementing this Act is based on a firm in- 
tent to comply with both the spirit and let- 
ter of its provisions. 

An important part of our plan is to con- 
tinue our close working relationship with 
those in the Federal Energy Administration 
responsible for olil-to-coal conversions. Re- 
cently, our Assistant Administrator for Air 
and Waste Management and FEA’s Assistant 
Administrator for Energy Resource Develop- 
ment met to develop procedures that will as- 
sure a combined effort to respond promptly 
and accurately to the Act’s requirements. 

The twenty-three electric power plants re- 
ferred to in your letter represent those which 
EPA and FEA agreed were the most likely 
candidates for conversion from among some 
sixty plants jointly considered. As you 
pointed out, additional particulate and/or 
sulfur dioxide control must be installed in 
some instances. Our Agency has given top 
priority to defining the environmental re- 
quirements which the most likely candidates 
must meet should they convert to coal. Spe- 
cifically, we are determining which plants 
fall under the “regional limitations” provi- 
sion in Section 3 of the Act. As you know, a 
plant to which this limitation applies cannot 
convert until it can meet the applicable 
State emission limit. Our preliminary anal- 
ysis indicates that only four of the most 
likely candidates may escape a regional lim- 
itation requirement. This may be the basis 
for the “only a few" comment referred to in 
the New York Times article. My reference 
was to the few plants which might be able 
to convert before complying with State emis- 
sion limits rather than to the totality of 
plants which can qualify for conversion. We 
are determining, consistent with the provi- 
sions of Section 4 of the Act, which State 
plans might be revised to impose less strin- 
gent emission limits on power plants and 
other major fuel burners. First priority for 
study is being given to convertible plants to 
which a “regional limitation” applies. High 
priority is also being given to preparing 
guidelines for arriving at the “primary 
standard conditions” applicable to convert- 
ible plants under Section 3 of the Act. 

The reference in the New York Times ar- 
ticle to increased illmess and mortality re- 
lates to a preliminary study of measured sul- 
fate concentrations and their relation to 
health, This study was given to the commit- 
tee of conference which prepared the Energy 
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Supply and Environmental Coordination Act. 
We agree that the Act provides our Agency 
with adequate authority to prevent signifi- 
cant risk to health if conversions should re- 
sult in unacceptable increases in sulfate 
concentrations. We are currently preparing 
guidelines for using this authority. 

We believe that our actions described 
above are fully respomsive to the Act and 
that our priorities are appropriate for the 
most rapid increase in the use of coal con- 
sistent with the required environmental con- 
siderations. Thank you for your interest in 
our program and the opportunity to define 
our position. I will be pleased to provide any 
further information which you may require. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. QUARLES, Jr., 
Deputy Administrator. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. July 31, 1974. 
EDITOR, 
The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: An article in the New York 
Times on July 11 has presented a distorted 
view of the contents and potential impact of 
the Energy Supply and Environmental Co- 
ordination Act, which became law on June 
26. This legislation was developed by the 
Congress as a carefully balanced accommoda- 
tion between energy and environmental 
realities. Its provisions are intended to ease 
the pressures of growing reliance on foreign 
fuel sources but in a manner that does not 
compromise our commitment to programs of 
environmental improvement. 

A key feature of this measure permits some 
electric power plants to convert from oil and 
natural gas to coal as their fuel. This au- 
thority can be implemented, however, only 
under specified conditions. 

First, as to energy effects, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and Federal En- 
ergy Administration agree that there are 23 
power plants with 42 boilers which are the 
most likely candidates for conversion to coal. 
The Times story quoted EPA deputy Admin- 
istrator John R. Quarles, Jr. as saying “only 
& few” plants would be converted. Mr. 
Quarles has informed me that this reference 
was just to the plants capable of conversion 
to coal without modification to comply with 
State emission limitations. 

The Environmental Protection Agency is 
now evaluating the plants with potential for 
conversion and the environmental require- 
ments they must meet under the provisions 
of the Act. There are numerous safeguards to 
assure that increased use of coal does not re- 
sult in excessive environmental degradation. 

As to the possibility of increased illness 
and death because of coal conversion, the 
preliminary study mentioned in the Times 
story was available to the conference which 
developed the final version of the legislation. 
I cannot agree that the Energy Supply and 
Environmental Coordination Act will bring 
about such conditions. The increased illness 
and death may be theoretically possible, but 
it cannot occur under the provisions which 
are clear in stating that the protection of 
public health has the highest priority. 

Energy self-sufficiency and environmental 
protection are not conflicting ambitions. 
Both can be properly achieved and the new 
law provides the mechanics for adjusting to 
changing conditions without abandoning 
either goal. 

Truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman,. 


PHYSICIAN-EXPANDER PROGRAM 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, in 
view of the growing concern about the 
need for qualified medical help in rural 
areas, I want to bring to the attention of 
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my colleagues an excellent program re- 
cently started in western Pennsylvania 
by Dr. Jan R. J. deVries. Called the 
physician-expander program, it is de- 
signed to maximize the skills and expe- 
rience of trained physicians by allow- 
ing them to carefully train and super- 
vise nurses and physician-assistants to 
gradually assume some of the doctor’s 
duties. 

It is similar to a paramedic program, 
and while it presents only one solution 
to this growing problem, I believe it de- 
serves further study. I ask unanimous 
consent that a brief explanation of how 
this program works, as described by Dr. 
deVries in Pennsylvania Medicine, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHYSICIAN EXPANDER CONCEPT PASSES TEST 
(By Jan R. J. deVries, M.D.) 


The Medical Associates of Boswell, a rural, 
two-physician practice, now serves about 12,- 
000 patients in the Laurel Highlads of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. The circumstance of a 
neighboring physician's decision to leave the 
area precipitated the inclusion of his office 
as a second office by the associates and the 
hiring of a physician expander. 

The physician expander had been employed 
as an R.N. at our local hospital for about 
twelve years; the last ten years she was in 
charge of the medical floor. She was chosen 
because of qualities of personality: warmth 
of human concern, eagerness to learn, and a 
healthy knowledge of her own capabilities 
and limitations. 

During November 1971, the physician ex- 
pander accompanied the physician who was 
making hospital rounds in the morning and 
received bedside instruction, much as an in- 
tern or a preceptee would. Later each day she 
came to the medical office and was shown 
practices and routines of work and was in- 
troduced to our patients. Figure 1 shows the 
text, displayed in our office, explaining this 
idea to our patients. 

During this month a protocol of “standing 
orders" was developed, so that by December 
she could start seeing her own patients by 
appointments. In December, when the other 
office was incorporated into the practice, she 
stopped going to the hospital and saw office 
patients only. Starting in February, she no 
longer was guided “step by step,” although 
she continues to work under supervision. She 
seeks consultation in all cases not specifically 
covered by her standing orders. In July 1972 
@ second physician expander was added who 
is a graduate of a Physician Assistant Pro- 
gram. She has seen patients in a similar fash- 
ion since September. Since then, the two 
physician expanders spend a few hours each 
day in the hospital; each of them is now as- 
signed to one of the two offices. 

DATA COLLECTION 

Data were collected from our books to 
evaluate the effect of the addition of the 
physician expander on the total amount of 
services rendered as well as on the cost of 
these services. In analyzing the total serv- 
ices rendered, we used the number of 
patients seen in the office and hospital only, 
excluding housecalls as well as visits for 
scheduled treatment by office nurses (injec- 
tions and physical therapy) or special tests 
(GTT, BSP, Pro-time). In the cost analysis, 
we used recorded charges for services per- 
formed, with an adjustment to account for 
a change in prices which became effective 
during the fiscal year July 1971-June 1972. 

This fiscal year is divided into three groups 
of months because of the changing activity 
of the physician expander as her role in the 
practice increased. In July, August, Septem- 
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ber, and October, the physician expander had 
no function in the delivery of health care 
by the associates. The physicians were them- 
selves working at what they perceived as the 
peak of their capacities. In November, De- 
cember, and January, the physician expander 
was gradually “eased” into service, with the 
physicians doing some overtime duty because 
of the new office and because of the season 
of the year. The months of February, March, 
April, May, and June developed a “steady 
State” of service by two physicians and one 
physician expander. 


THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
August 2, 1974, issue of the Washington 
Post contains a letter to the editor 
written by my 19-year-old daughter, 
Mary. 

She wrote this letter of her own voli- 
tion and without assistance. With due 
allowance for paternal prejudice, I think 
it is worth reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRICE OF LIBERTY 

Inadvertently, President Nixon has done a 
good thing for the people of this country. 
Through his overly-ambitious, power con- 
suming White House policies he has brought 
on Watergate. And it is because of Water- 
gate that the American people woke up and 
realized the dangerous direction we were 
headed. Only by having our liberty assaulted 
by the Nixon administration were we able 
to see how precious our Constitution really 
is—and how vulnerable. Like it says on the 
statue outside the Archives, home of our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, “The price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

I think because of these horrifying revela- 
tions the American people are truly learning 


the real meaning and importance behind 
these words. 


Our nation has a long and difficult road 
ahead—it won’t be easy or pleasant. But, 
just as George McGovern wished, America is 
at last coming home. 


Mary McGovern. 
WASHINGTON. 


(Mary McGovern is the daughter of Sen. 
George McGovern, D.-S, Dakota.) 


TELEPHONE STRIKE AVERTED 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, Iam grati- 
fied that the potentially imminent strike 
by members of the Communications 
Workers of America against the Bell 
Telephone System was averted by a ten- 
tative agreement on a new 3-year con- 
tract, signed last night. 

The tentative contract will cover up to 
750,000 telephone workers. Had agree- 
ment not been reached, it would have af- 
fected operator, repair and installation 
service and resulted in great inconven- 
ience and some possible hardship to the 
millions of Americans who depend on 
quick and efficient telephone service, 
particularly those who would need a new 
installation. A strike could have also 
caused substantial financial loss to both 
the company and the striking workers. 

I commend Mr. Glen Watts, the new 
president of CWA and Mr. John DeButts, 
chairman, American Telephone and Tel- 
egraph, for their statesmanship in the 
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national interest as well as in the inter- 
est of all AT&T customers and employees. 

In addition to all union and manage- 
ment representatives, I believe that spe- 
cial thanks and commendation should 
go to William Usery, head of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, for 
his assistance in hammering out an 
agreement and averting a nationwide 
strike. 

Idle work days caused by strikes ran 
at the rate of 7,345,000 this June, as com- 
pared with 2,173,000 days in June of 
1973. The materials and other shortages 
now plaguing our economy require that 
industry operate at full capacity. I am 
hopeful that the settlement between the 
CWA and the Bell System represents a 
new spirit of understanding and concili- 
ation between labor and management, 
and that the recent increase in work days 
lost will subside substantially. 

Let us hope also that wage increases 
can be offset by productivity increases 
as has been accomplished so successfully 
in the past by this great industry. 


FAMILY REUNION DAY 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues that Sunday, Au- 
gust 11, families in the United States and 
Canada will again celebrate Family Re- 
union Day. 

The observance was first held 7 years 
ago following a Family Reunion Day 
Proclamation by President Johnson. Ki- 
wanis International and Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge sponsored 
the observance with the help of many 
other organizations. 

I am proud of the fact that a distin- 
guished Virginian, Dr. William M. Eagles, 
of Richmond, Va., is serving as presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International. 

Family Reunion Day was originated 
by Kiwanis International and Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge. 

Kiwanis International President Wil- 
liam M. Eagles, M.D. said in a recent 
statement: 

No institution is as old or has made such 
important contributions to the evolution of 
society as the family. We can be proud of 
the fact that Kiwanians have been the lead- 
ers in initiating the Family Reunion Day 
idea and all that it stands for—the affirma- 
tion of the family as the ultimate influence 
in teaching good citizenship, morality and 
personal integrity to our children and to 
succeeding generations. 


Freedoms Foundation president, Gen- 
eral Harold K. Johnson, USA Retired, 
emphasized the importance of the family, 
saying: 

Families are the basic unit of society. 
They are the wellspring of the nation’s 
values and its moral strength. Our capac- 
ity to love our fellowman, our sense of in- 
tegrity, our regard for the dignity of the 
other person, and our responsibility for au- 
thority are learned first in the family circle. 

General Johnson continued: 

The emphasis each of us can give to the 
family on this day is a constructive action, 
Strong families are our most valuable as- 
set as we work to improve the quality of 
life in every community. 

Strong families are the keystone of a 
healthy nation. They determine the 
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moral level for the conduct of life for 
both private and public action, Strong 
families hold the key for reduced crime, 
lower divorce rates, control of drug 
abuse and violence and many of our 
other serious social ills. 

I commend Kiwanis International and 
Freedoms Foundation for their contin- 
uing sponsorship of Family Reunion 
Day—a worthwhile observance indeed. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 
PRESENTATIONS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on July 17, 
at Blair House the Vice President of the 
United States, the Under Secretary of 
the Navy and the Under Secretary of the 
Army participated in a ceremony during 
which seven American fighting men— 
who made the ultimate sacrifice—re- 
ceived posthumous Medals of Honor. 

I think it appropriate that the re- 
marks made at the ceremony and the 
citations for each of the men be made 
available to all of my colleagues. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT GERALD R. FORD 


As you travel the circle around the Lincoln 
Memorial to cross Memorial Bridge, there 
stand two handsome monuments at the 
portals of the Bridge. Carved in the stone 
at the base of one reads the word “Valor” 
and at the base of the other—the word 
“Sacrifice,” 

These magnificent pieces of statuary were 
presented to the people of the United States 
by the people of Italy in grateful apprecia- 
tion of the valor and sacrifice of those Ameri- 
cans who served—and many of whom died— 
in Italy during World War II. 

We assemble here at this historic place, 
rich with reminders of our Nation's past, to 
honor and pay tribute to the valor and sacri- 
fice of seven Americans who, in acts of 
courage and selfless dedication, gave their 
lives in the service of this country and the 
people of another nation nearly half a world 
away. 

We also meet here to give our thanks to the 
families of these men, For we also know they 
have shared the brunt of battle. 

Lincoln, in his simple but eloquent way, 
would express—in words that have never 
been surpassed—the tribute of a Nation to 
its sons who fell in battle. Despite his modest 
prediction in the Gettysburg Address, the 
world has surely noted and long remembered 
what he said there. 

Today we assemble here for another his- 
toric tribute in our Nation’s history. Nor can 
we further consecrate or dedicate a ceremony 
that is both solemn and significant. 

Solemn through the respect we hold for 
those we honor here; significant in the mean- 
ing this moment has for each of us. 

These seven Americans showed not only 
sacrifice, but valor, to their countrymen. For 
such conspicuous bravery and selfless devo- 
tion there is presented posthumously, on be- 
half of the Congress of the United States, the 
Medal of Honor. 

A medal whose award was first authorized 
in 1862 by the Congress. A medal to be given 
on behalf of the people of this country as 
their highest award for “Courage above and 
beyond the call of duty.” 

Writing to a mother during the Civil War 
who had lost two sons in the Union Army, 
Lincoln closed his letter by noting the 
“solemn pride that must be yours to have laid 
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so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
freedom.” 

It is in this spirit—on behalf of the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States—that I present these Medals of 
Honor. 


[Reader, Under Secretary of the Army 
Herman R. Straudt] 
CITATION 


The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, has 
posthumously awarded in the name of Con- 
gress the Medal of Honor to the following 
members of the United States Army for con- 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action 
at the cost of their lives above and beyond 
the call of duty. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ANDRE C. LUCAS 


While serving as the commanding officer of 
the 2nd Battalion, 506th Infantry, 101st Air- 
borne Division, at fire support base Ripcord 
in the Republic of Vietnam during the period 
1 to 23 July 1970, 


STAFF SERGEANT HAMMETT L. BOWEN, JR. 


While serving as a platoon sergeant in 
Company C, 2nd Battalion, 14th Infantry, 
25th Infantry Division, in Binh Duong Proy- 
ince, Republic of Vietnam on 27 June 1969. 


STAFF SERGEANT JOHN G. GERTSCH 


While serving as a platoon sergeant and 
platoon leader in Company 1, Ist Battalion, 
827th Infantry, 10ist Airborne Division, in 
A Shau Valley, Republic of Vietnam during 
the period 15 to 19 June 1969. 


SERGEANT MITCHELL W. STOUT 


While serving as a member of Battery C, 
Ist Battalion, 44th Artillery of Khe G 
Bridge, Republic of Vietnam on 12 March 
1970. 

SPECIALIST FOUR DANNY J. PETERSEN 


While serving as an armored personnel car- 
rier commander in Company B, 4th Battalion, 
28rd Infantry, 25th Infantry Division in Tay 
Ninh Province, Republic of Vietnam on 9 
January 1970. 


PRIVATE FIRST CLASS DAVID F. WINDER 


While serving as senior medical aidman 
with Company A, 8rd Battalion, 1st Infantry, 
American Division, in the Republic of Viet- 
nam on 13 May 1970. 


{Reader, Under Secretary of the Navy 
David S, Potter] 


From the United States Marine Corps: 
PRIVATE FIRST CLASS RALPH E. DIAS 


While serving as a rifleman with Company 
D, First Battalion, Seventh Marines, First 
Marine Division in the Republic of Vietnam 
on 12 November 1969. 

Their conspicious gallantry, undaunted 
concern for their comrades, and intrepidity 
at the risk of their lives above and beyond 
the call of duty, are in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the military service, and 
reflect great credit on themselves, their units, 
and the Armed Forces of the United States. 


PRIVATE First CLASS Davip F, WINDER 


The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 8, 1863, has posthumously awarded in 
the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor to Private First Class David F. Winder, 
United States Army, for conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity in action at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of 
duty. 

Private First Class David F. Winder, Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Company, 3d Bat- 
talion, 1st Infantry, 1ith Infantry Brigade, 
Americal Division, distinguished himself on 
May 13, 1970 while serving in the Republic of 
Vietnam as a senior medical aidman with 
Company A, 8d Battalion, Ist Infantry, 
Americal Division. After moving through 
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freshly cut rice paddies in search of a sus- 
pected company-sized enemy force, the unit 
started a thorough search of the area. Sud- 
denly they were engaged with intense auto- 
matic weapons and rocket propelled grenade 
fire by a well entrenched enemy force. Sev- 
eral friendly soldiers fell wounded in the 
initial contact and the unit was pinned 
down. Responding instantly to the cries of 
his wounded comrades, Private Winder began 
maneuvering across approximately 100 met- 
ers of open, bullet-swept terrain toward the 
nearest casualty, Unarmed and crawling 
most of the distance, he was wounded by 
enemy fire before reaching his comrades. 
Despite his wounds and with great effort, 
Private Winder reached the first casualty and 
administered medical aid. As he continued to 
crawl across the open terrain toward a sec- 
ond wounded soldier he was forced to stop 
when wounded a second time. Aroused by the 
cries of an injured comrade for aid, Private 
Winder’s great determination and sense of 
duty impelled him to move forward once 
again, despite his wounds, in a courageous 
attempt to reach and assist the injured man. 
After struggling to within ten meters of the 
man, Private Winder was mortally wounded. 
His dedication and sacrifice inspired his unit 
to initiate an aggressive counterassault which 
led to the defeat of the enemy. Private First 
Class Winder’s conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity in action at the cost of his life 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the military service and reflect great credit 
on him, his unit and the United States Army. 


SERGEANT MITCHELL W. STOUT 


The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1863, has posthumously awarded in 
the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor to Sergeant Mitchell W. Stout, United 
States Army, for conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity in action at the risk of his life 
above and beyond the call of duty. 

Sergeant Mitchell W. Stout, Battery C, 1st 
Battalion, 44th Artillery, distinguished him- 
self on March 12, 1970 during an attack by 
a North Vietnamese Army Sapper company 
on his unit’s firing position at Khe Gio 
Bridge, Republic of Vietnam. Sergeant Stout 
was in a bunker with members of a search- 
light crew when the position came under 
heavy enemy mortar fire and ground attack. 
When the intensity of the mortar attack sub- 
sided, an enemy grenade was thrown into the 
bunker. Displaying great courage, Sergeant 
Stout ran to the grenade, picked it up, and 
started out of the bunker. As he reached the 
door, the grenade exploded. By holding the 
grenade close to his body and shielding its 
blast, he protected his fellow soldiers in the 
bunker from further injury or death. Ser- 
geant Stout’s conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity in action, at the cost of his own 
life, are in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the military service and reflect great 
credit upon him, his unit and the United 
States Army. 


STAFF SERGEANT JOHN G. GERTSCH 


The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1863, has posthumously awarded 
in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor to Staff Sergeant John G. Gertsch, 
United States Army, for conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity in action at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of 
duty. 

Staff Sergeant John G. Gertsch, Company 
E, 1st Battalion, 327th Infantry, 10lst Air- 
borne Division, distinguished himself during 
the period 15 to 19 July 1969 while serving as 
a platoon sergeant and platoon leader during 
combat operations in the A Shau Valley, 
Republic of Vietnam. During the initial phase 
of an operation to seize a strongly defended 
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enemy position, Sergeant Gertsch’s platoon 
leader was seriously wounded and lay exposed 
to intense enemy fire. Forsaking his own 
safety, without hesitation Sergeant Gertsch 
rushed to aid his fallen leader and dragged 
him to a sheltered position. He then assumed 
command of the heavily engaged platoon and 
led his men in a fierce counterattack that 
forced the enemy to withdraw, Later, a small 
element of Sergeant Gertsch’s unit was recon- 
noitering when attacked again by the enemy. 
Sergeant Gertsch moved forward to his be- 
sieged element and immediately charged, fir- 
ing as he advanced. His determined assault 
forced the enemy troops to withdraw in con- 
fusion and made possible the recovery of two 
wounded men who had been exposed to heavy 
enemy fire. Sometime later his platoon came 
under attack by an enemy force employing 
automatic weapons, grenade, and rocket fire. 
Sergeant Gertsch was severely wounded dur- 
ing the onslaught but continued to command 
his platoon despite his painful wound, While 
moving under fire and encouraging his men 
he sighted an aidman treating a wounded offi- 
cer from an adjacent unit. Realizing that 
both men were in imminent danger of be- 
ing killed, he rushed forward and positioned 
himself between them and the enemy near- 
by. While the wounded officer was being 
moved to safety Sergeant Gertsch was mor- 
tally wounded by enemy fire. Without Ser- 
geant Gertsch’s courage, ability to inspire 
others, and profound concern for the welfare 
of his men, the loss of life among his fellow 
soldiers would have been significantly great- 
er. His conspicuous gallantry, extraordinary 
heroism, and interpidity at the cost of his 
life, above and beyond the call of duty, are 
in the highest traditions of the United States 
Army and reflect great credit on him and the 
Armed Forces of his Country. 


— 


STAFF SERGEANT HAMMETT L. BOWEN, JR. 

The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1863, has posthumously awarded in 
the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor to Staff Sergeant Hammett L. Bowen, 
Jr., United States Army, for conspicuous gal- 
lantry and interpidity in action at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 

Staff Sergeant Hammett L. Bowen, Jr., dis- 
tinguished himself on 27 June 1969 while 
serving as @ platoon sergeant in Company ©, 
2d Battalion, 14th Infantry, 25th Infantry 
Division, during combat operations in Binh 
Duong Province, Republic of Vietnam. Ser- 
geant Bowen’s platoon was advancing on & 
reconnaissance mission into enemy controlled 
terrain when it came under the withering 
cross fire of small arms and grenades from an 
enemy ambush force. Sergeant Bowen placed 
heavy suppressive fire on the enemy positions 
and ordered his men to fall back. As the pla- 
toon was moving back, an enemy grenade 
was thrown amid Sergeant Bowen and three 
of his men, Sensing the danger to his com- 
rades, Sergeant Bowen shouted a warning to 
his men and hurled himself on the grenade, 
absorbing the explosion with his body while 
saving the lives of his fellow soldiers. Ser- 
geant Bowen's extraordinary courage and 
concern for his men at the cost of his own 
life served as an inspiration to his comrades 
and are in the highest traditions of the mili- 
tary service and the United States Army. 


Lr. COL, ANDRE C, Lucas 


The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1863, has posthumously awarded in 
the name of Congress the Medal of Honor to 
Lieutenant Colonel Andre C. Lucas, United 
States Army, for conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity in action at the risk of his life 
above and beyond the call of duty: 

Lieutenant Colonel Andre ©. Lucas, In- 
fantry, distinguished himself by extraordi- 
nary heroism during the period July 1 to 
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23, 1970, while serving as the Commanding 
Officer, 2nd Battalion, 506th Infantry, 101st 
Airborne Division, at Fire Support Base Rip- 
cord in the Republic of Vietnam. Although 
the fire base was constantly subjected to 
heavy attacks by a numerically superior 
enemy force throughout this period, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Lucas, forsaking his own safety, 
performed numerous acts of extraordinary 
valor in directing the defense of the allied 
position. On one occasion, he flew in a heli- 
copter at treetop level above an entrenched 
enemy directing the fire of one of his com- 
panies for over three hours. Even though 
his helicopter was heavily damaged by enemy 
fire, he remained in an exposed position until 
the company expended its supply of gre- 
nades. He then transferred to another heli- 
copter, dropped critically needed grenades 
to the troops, and resumed his perilous mis- 
sion of directing fire on the enemy. These 
courageous actions by Lieutenant Colonel 
Lucas prevented the company from being 
encircled and destroyed by a larger enemy 
force, On another occasion, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Lucas attempted to rescue a crewman 
trapped in a burning helicopter. As the 
flames in the aircraft spread, and enemy fire 
became intense, Lieutenant Colonel Lucas 
ordered all members of the rescue party to 
safety. Then, at great personal risk, he con- 
tinued the rescue effort amid concentrated 
enemy mortar fire, intense heat, and explod- 
ing ammunition until the aircraft was com- 
pletely engulfed in flames. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Lucas was mortally wounded while di- 
recting the successful withdrawal of his 
battalion from the fire base. His actions 
throughout this extended period inspired his 
men to heroic efforts, and were instrumental 
in saving the lives of many of his fellow 
soldiers while inflicting heavy casualties on 
the enemy. Lieutenant Colonel Lucas’ con- 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action, 
at the cost of his own life, were in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the military 
service and reflect great credit on him, his 
unit and the United States Army. 


> Prec. RALPH E. Dias 


The President of the United States in the 
name of The Congress takes pride in present- 
ing the MEDAL OF HONOR posthumously 
to Private First Class Ralph E. Dias, United 
States Marine Corps, for service as set forth 
in the following citation: 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty, while serving as a Rifleman with 
Company D, First Battalion, Seventh Ma- 
rines, First Marine Division in the Republic 
of Vietnam on 12 November 1969. As a mem- 
ber of a reaction force which was pinned 
down by enemy fire while assisting a platoon 
in the same circumstance, Private First Class 
Dias, observing that both units were sus- 
taining casualties, initiated an aggressive 
assault against an enemy machine gun 
bunker which was the principal source of 
hostile fire. Severely wounded by enemy 
snipers while charging across the open area, 
he pulled himself to the shelter of a nearby 
rock. Braving enemy fire for a second time, 
Private First Class Dias was again wounded. 
Unable to walk, he crawled fifteen meters to 
the protection of a rock located near his 
objective and, repeatedly exposing himself 
to intense hostile fire, unsuccessfully threw 
several hand grenades at the machine gun 
emplacement. Still determined to destroy the 
emplacement, Private First Class Dias again 
moved into the open and was wounded a 
third time by sniper fire, As he threw a last 
grenade which destroyed the enemy position, 
he was mortally wounded by another enemy 
round. Private First Class Dias’ indomitable 
courage, dynamic initiative, and selfless de- 
votion to duty upheld the highest traditions 
of the Marine Corps and the United States 
Naval Service. He gallantly gave his life in 
service to his country. 
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CIVIL SERVICE RETIREES 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, for some 
time now, I have been interested in legis- 
lation affecting Federal retirees. It seems 
to me that in our zeal to do what is fair 
for the largest segment of our retired 
population—those receiving social secu- 
rity benefits—we forget those smaller re- 
tiree groups like our civil service retirees. 

A case in point is S. 628. This bill, the 
Senate version of which would simply 
eliminate the survivorship reduction in 
the retiree’s benefits during periods of 
nonmarriage, was introduced on Janu- 
ary 31, 1973. We passed it in the Senate 
on July 31, 1973. It passed the House, 
amended, in April. The question I keep 
getting from Federal retirees in Florida 
and across the Nation is why is it taking 
so long? If the Senate cannot agree to 
the more generous House amendment, 
which appears to be the case, then let us 
admit it. 

Personally, I like the House version of 
the bill. Under the social security system, 
a retiree need not take a reduction in 
the retirement benefit to set aside a 
widow’s benefit for the surviving spouse. 
Under civil service, he does. If the House 
version passes, this survivorship benefit 
would be automatic. 

To carry the comparison between civil 
service and social security a little fur- 
ther, Federal retirees’ widows receive an 
amount equal to 55 percent of the re- 
tirees’ entitlement, Under social security 
the wife receives an amount equal to 50 
percent of the husband’s entitlement 
when he is still living. No such thing 
under civil service. 

We may not be able to rectify all the 
inequities, and surely not in this Con- 
gress. It does seem to me, however, that 
S. 628 could correct one of the prob- 
lems, and I hope we can move on it 
quickly. 

I have a letter here from Mr. Herb 
Folken, legislative chairman of the Flor- 
ida Federation of Chapters, National As- 
sociation of Retired Federal Employees. 
Mr. Folken sets out what I think are 
probably the feelings of a large number 
of Federal retirees, on the question of 
S. 628. I ask unanimous consent that his 
letter be printed at the close of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
RETIRED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 
Longwood, Fla., June 26, 1974. 
Hon. EDWARD J. GURNEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GURNEY: This morning I 
asked Mrs. Taylor to relay a message to you 
via the telephone and Ruby Simpson con- 
cerning the hiatus in which we find S, 628. 
This bill, as you will recall, passed both 
Houses by lopsided margins but in vastly dif- 
fering versions. On May 28 or 29 Senator 
McGee got the Senate, “in a minute” to re- 
vert the bill to the House. We understand 
that the House has now appointed conferees 
but that the Senate has taken no simi- 
lar action. To kill the bill now by indefinite 
delay would seem to thwart the will of the 
Senate favoring the simpler bill as well as 
the House in their greater generosity. Surely 
there must be a suitable point of compromise 


and we urge your good offices to assure that 
a conference proceeds without further delay. 

The House version cannot be all bad when 
so staunch a conservative as Mr. Gross voted 
for it in committee and spoke for it “some- 
time”’—as a bill that was needed for com- 
parable treatment of retirees but “we can't 
afford it now.” Further, we have seen re- 
peated reference to the House bill as twice as 
expensive as the Senate version. In view of 
the good each would do, if that estimate is 
correct, the House version is far the better 
bargain. Nonetheless, far better the Senate 
version out of this session than deferral of 
the whole package. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT G. FOLKEN, 
Chairman, Federal Legislation, 


PSRO TROUBLES IN VIRGINIA 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in recent weeks I have received a 
growing flow of mail from physicians and 
others in the medical profession con- 
cerning professional standards review 
organizations—PSRO’s. None of it is 
complimentary to the program. 

In the Monday, July 29, edition of the 
Harrisonburg, Va. Daily News-Record, 
an article on PSRO’s was printed. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPOSED REVIEW DISTURBS DOCTORS 
(By Steve Beckner) 


"Another example of increased bureau- 
cratic control,” 

“It takes away individual choice.” 

“It makes us follow a cookbook type of 
medicine.” 

“It’s going to increase the costs and make 
it more difficult to treat a patient.” 

“It will require a lot of time and effort.” 

“They're not interested in patient care, 
they're interested in saving costs.” 

“It” is the Professional Standards Review 
Organization (PSRO). “They” are officials of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW) which administers PSRO. 

And the above reactions to the program 
are those of local physicians. 

The PSRO idea was presented to Congress 
“to promote effective, efficient and economi- 
cal delivery of health care” and enacted as 
an amendment to the 1972 Social Security 
Act. Since then, over 100 bills have been in- 
troduced to repeal or modify PSRO. 

A PSRO is to specify the type, amount and 
cost of treatment for every patient admitted 
to hospitals under Medicare or Medicaid. 
Eventually it will apply to all patients in or 
out of hospitals and doctors are expected to 
conform to these norms of treatment. 

As described by a Harrisonburg gynecolo- 
gist, “They have the crazy idea that you 
can’t admit a patient without him going 
through a screening committee.” 

He joined many of his colleagues in charg- 
ing that HEW is interested in cost control, 
not quality patient care. 

Last January, county medical societies 
were to form PSROs throughout the nation 
in areas designated by HEW. 

On July 11, physicians from an area ex- 
tending from Winchester to’ Lexington and 
from Charlottesyille to Covington gathered 
in Harrisonburg to take the initial steps in 
forming a PSRO for Area 1, one of five areas 
in Virginia. 

After the group receives a non-profit cor- 
poration charter and elects officers, it will 
receive a grant from HEW to study medi- 
cal procedures, After demonstrating its 
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competence, it will become a PSRO in good 
standing—a procedure that may take two 
or more years. 

The action came on the heels of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s national conven- 
tion in June, where a large block of doctors 
fought to pass a resolution of noncoopera- 
tion with the program, 

A majority of the AMA decided that it 
would be better to cooperate and guide the 
program's direction than to have the HEW 
enforce its own standards. 

“The usual kind of government expertise 
was used to divide the state,” said Dr. George 
Nipe of Harrisonburg, district counselor in 
the Virginia Medical Society who led the 
organization of the Area 1 PSRO. Its boun- 
dary “goes down the middle of counties and 
cities” and some doctors are assigned to areas 
where they reside, even though they work in 
another area, 

Dr. Donald Callahan noted that the state 
society’s request for one state-wide PSRO 
was turned down “for no good reason.” 

“The bad thing is, it tries to make us con- 
form with the standards at the University 
of Virginia Medical Center and this is not 
always good,” said another local doctor 
who is a member of a Rockingham Memorial 
Hospital committee now drawing up the 
criteria. 

“Their situation and ours are two differ- 
ent things,” he explained. “We're a com- 
munity-oriented hospital and they're a 
teaching institution. 

“When you're talking about this large an 
area, the type of medical practice accept- 
able in Covington is not the same as at 
U.Va.,” he continued. 

Traditionally, he said, malpractice has 
been defined as practicing sub-par medi- 
cine for the area in which you are prac- 
ticing,” but under PSRO differences in avail- 
able facilities and medical talent are not 
taken into account. 

Because the “criteria” for each illness are 
set up by each PSRO, they may vary from 
area to area, he added. 

“There is no geographical, cultural, social 
or any other sort of relationship among these 
people (in Area 1),” said Dr. Frank Gearing, 
a radiologist who heads the local committee. 
“It’s really ridiculous.” 

The criteria for treatment will act as a 
“two-edged sword,” another committee mem- 
ber explained. Doing either more or less than 
the criteria specify can get a physician into 
difficulty. 

“If you came to me with a bellyache and 
I put you in the hospital for possible stomach 
cancer, PSRO says you should have a certain 
white and red cell count and a certain num- 
ber of blood tests. If I didn’t do this, even 
though in my opinion it wasn't necessary to 
stick you that many times, I’d be in trouble,” 
he explained. 

On the other hand, “If I put you in with 
a diagnosis of possible appendicitis and also 
decide to test for peptic ulcer and run X-rays 
and they come up negative, PSRO might 
say, ‘Why did you do this? You ran his medi- 
cal bill up $50.’” 

He predicted that the effect of the criteria 
will be to take away individual choice and 
professional judgment. “From now on, I’m 
going to look at the criteria and make sure I 
follow every one of them so I'm not con- 
sidered negligent, rather than doing what I 
feel is needed.” 

He said that violators will be subject to 
possible malpractice suits and revocation of 
licenses. 

The system “will work sort of like a com- 
puter,” he explained. “A secretary will check 
to see if all the criteria are met. If not, they 
(the physician’s charts on each patient) will 
be knocked out.” 

Physicians said another factor against 
PSROs is that medicine is not an exact 
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science due to lack of complete knowledge 
and disparities among individual patients. 

“There's so many sides to every question 
and so many considerations in the treatment 
of a patient that you can’t put on paper or 
describe,” said Dr. Henry Deyerle. 

Noting that 4,500 students, each with un- 
dergraduate grade averages above 3.0, are 
competing for 144 places, in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Medical College, one com- 
mittee member called PSRO “an insult to 
their intelligence,” adding that physicians 
regulate themselyes as a matter of profes- 
sional pride. 

This theme was echoed by J. Nelson Liskey, 
administrator of Rockingham Memorial Hos- 
pital, who noted, “We're doing utilization re- 
view now.” The hospital’s medical audit com- 
mittee already monitors diagnoses and length 
of stay in the hospital, he said. 

“We police ourselves,” a gynecologist said. 
“We're up to our necks in (review) commit- 
tees, and we're going to keep them.” He cited 
the Rockingham County Medical Society’s 
tissue committee, which reviews physicians’ 
treatment of body tissues, as one example. 

“The safeguards are there. It’s just that 
the government wants to mess with them,” 
he charged. 

Another major complaint cited by doctors 
is the paperwork they expect PSRO to in- 
tolve. 

Mr. Liskey said the hospital already has 
one secretary working on PSRO and at least 
one more will have to be hired because the 
hospital will have to do much of the paper- 
work for area doctors. “If the hospital 
doesn't help them on this paperwork, they 
won’t be serving patients, they'll be doing 
paperwork.” 

“Any new system has to have people to 
help run it, and they have to be paid,” said 
Dr. Deyerle. “So instead of cutting down on 
the cost, it’s going to increase it.” 

He noted that 10 years ago, when he was 
just as busy as now, he had no secretaries. 
He now has two to handle paperwork im- 
posed by Medicare, Medicaid and other re- 
quirements. 

“Who's going to administer it?” asked 
Dr. Gearing. “If we administer it, we can't 
treat. We've got to say, “The hell with pa- 
tients. We’ve got to do this paperwork.’” 

“It's another big mess,” another doctor 
declared. “It will mean more paperwork, 
more confusion, more expense.” 

“It I were a young man now, I don’t think 
I'd go into medicine when you've got this 
much control,” said the gynecologist. “I'm 
taking a lot of time (administering Medicare 
and Medicaid and explaining those pro- 
grams to patients) that I could be spending 
on my patients or keeping up with medical 
literature.” 

Physicians unanimously predicted PSRO 
would raise medical costs. 

“Now they have to pay not only the doctor, 
but the bureaucrats,” said the gynecologist. 
“I wonder how I can make the bureaucrats 
happy and still give my patients half-way 
care.” 

Uncertainty about the program abounds. 
Even Dr. Nipe said, “Nobody knows what it 
means.” 

“We asked HEW what it is and they don’t 
know either,” he added. 

HEW has written only seven of 15 proposed 
PSRO regulations, a source of concern to 
Dr. Nipe, who said, “We sign a contract and 
we're bound by regulations we don’t know 
anything about.” 

Even the regulations that have been writ- 
ten, which fill a large volume, lend little 
clarity to the program. 

Dr. Nipe explained, “They're enough to 
put you to sleep or make you sick to your 
stomach. Nobody seems to know what they 
mean. They contradict themselves from 
chapter to chapter.” 
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TACKLING THE POPULATION BOMB 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, Richard N. 
Gardner is currently a professor of law 
and international organization at Colum- 
bia University. While he was Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs under Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Mr. Gardner made the 
first U.S. proposal for international ac- 
tion to curb population growth. 


Because of Mr. Gardner’s distinguished 
record in the population field, I was most 
pleased to see his recent article on pop- 
ulation and the World Population Con- 
ference, which I will be attending. I hope 
my colleagues will read Mr. Gardner’s 
remarks in their entirety, but I do wish 
to point out what I believe to be his most 
important point: there is excellent rea- 
son to believe that the conference will 
yield real results. This is the first time 
that political leaders from virtually every 
nation will attempt to come to grips with 
the fact that the world population, which 
already places great strain on the Earth’s 
environment and resources, will nearly 
quadrupie in the next 100 years if popula- 
tion planning is not undertaken on a 
world scale. 


I share Mr. Gardner’s hope that a 
workable world plan of action will be 
agreed upon by the nations participating 
in the World Population Conference, and 
I ask that his Washington Star-News 
article, which previously appeared in 
Saturday Review/World, be printed in 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Star News, 
July 28, 1974] 
TACKLING THE POPULATION BoMB 
(By Richard N. Gardner) 

There are two important things to note 
about this meeting, a U.N. diplomat was 
saying recently. “First, it's being held in a 
Communist country. Second, it’s being run 
by a Catholic.” 

The diplomat was talking about the World 
Population Conference that the United Na- 
tions is holding next month. Its site is Buch- 
arest, Its secretary-general is a Mexican 
Catholic, Antonio Carrillo-Flores, a large, 
affable, and politically astute man who was 
formerly foreign minister of his country. 

To grasp the significance of these details, 
one has only to recall that for the first 17 
years of the United Nations’ existence, an 
alliance between Catholic and Communist 
nations kept the population question off the 
U.N. agenda. They were aided, of course, by 
the timidity of the United States and other 
Western countries that feared to face the 
subject for political reasons. It was not until 
1962 that the world organization was able to 
discuss the population question, and so the 
opposition from Catholic and Communist 
countries was violent. 

There were some vivid clashes of personal- 
ity during that memorable General Assem- 
bly debate. After a particularly strong state- 
ment by a Scandinavian lady about the ne- 
cessity for birth control, a Latin American 
was heard to remark: “If all women were 
like that one, there would be no population 
problem!” 

The fact that the United Nations is hold- 
ing its population conference this year with 
the tolerance of Catholic and Communist 
nations reflects the vast changes in attitudes 
of the last dozen years. The world’s most 
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populous Communist nation, China, is car- 
rying out a massive family-planning effort. 
The world’s most powerful Communist 
nation, the Soviet Union, now acknowl- 
edges that population trends can threaten 
economic and social progress sufficiently to 
require remedial action—at least in less-de- 
veloped areas. 

Here, as on other subjects, the interests of 
the Soviet leaders finally proved stronger 
than Marxist dogma, Marx and Lenin never 
mentioned population as a special problem in 
economic development—once Marxist society 
was achieved, demographic factors were sup- 
posed to take care of themselves. By the 
sixties, however, Soviet leaders were coming 
to see that the rate of population growth 
in some developing countries would make 
progress impossible under any form of gov- 
ernment. Moreover, they were concerned that 
the growth rate in the USSR’s Asian repub- 
lics was outpacing that of European Russia, 

The Vatican, while continuing to main- 
tain its doctrinal opposition to “artificial” 
methods of birth control, is now striving 
ing to integrate its population policy with 
its recent emphasis on human dignity and 
development. And despite the Vatican’s 
position, one Catholic country after anoth- 
er—first Chile, then the Philippines, now 
Mexico—has moved from opposition to 
support of family-planning measures. 

So population is now a sufficiently “le- 
gitimate” subject that the United Nations 
can finally hold a “political” conference 
about it: The United Nations’ two previous 
conferences were academic exercises run by 
demographers. This time political leaders will 
gathers to make policy decisions. 

But what practical results can such a 
U.N. conference achieve? To begin with, 
to paraphrase Samuel Johnson’s famous 
witticism about a hanging, such a meeting 
can “concentrate the mind wonderfully.” 
As the Stockholm Conference on the 
Human Environment demonstrated, the 
very process of preparing for such a global 
meeting can help mobilize public opinion, 
focus the attention of political leaders on 
hitherto-neglected problems, and signifi- 
cantly influence national policies. 

Unfortunately, few political leaders ap- 
preciate the urgency of the population 
problem, because they are not aware of 
the enormous momentum built into cur- 
rent population growth rates. This mo- 
imentum is particularly ominous in devel- 
oping countries as a result of the tremen- 
dous increases in the numbers of people 
entering the childbearing years. For example, 
a developing country that has a 3 percent 
population growth rate and wishes to have 
its population level off at double its 
present numbers must reduce its average 
family size from over four children per 
family to slightly over two children per 
family in steady stages within the next 10 
years. If it waits 20 years before starting 
such a ten-year program to reduce family 
size, its population will grow to nearly four 
times its present numbers. 

What this may mean in global terms 
was brought out recently at a “mini-Bu- 
charest” meeting of experts held in Rens- 
selaerville, N.Y., under the sponsorship of 
the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies 
and The Institute on Man and Science. The 
experts noted that world population, which 
stood at only 1.5 billion at the beginning of 
this century, is now close to 4 billion. The 
forecast for the year 2000 is between 6 and 
7 billion. Assuming that the level of world 
fertility continues to decline only at the 
rate foreseen in current U.N. projections, 
the experts pointed out, world population 
growth will not level off until the last quar- 
ter of the next century, by which time it 
will have reached 15 billion. On the other 
hand, if the world could achieve 
replacement-rate fertility by the year 2000 
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(an average of slightly more than two chil- 
dren per couple), world population could be 
stabilized at about 8 billion by the mid- 
dle of the next century. Whether world 
population growth is stabilized at the 
lower or upper reaches of the 8-15 billion 
range, the experts concluded, will funda- 
mentally determine the prospects of the 
human race for peace, welfare, and human 
dignity. 

Beyond hammering these hard facts into 
the heads of the men who make national 
decisions, the World Population Conference 
will have the opportunity of promulgating 
a “World Population Plan of Action.” Some 
population activists would like the plan to 
lay down internationally-agreed-upon popu- 
lation targets for every nation. This will cer- 
tainly not happen, given strong feelings of 
national sovereignty. But experts at the 
Rensselaerville meeting suggested that a 
plan of action could usefully call on coun- 
tries to set their own population targets, 
something only a small minority of coun- 
tries have yet done. 

After haying chaired the Rensselaerville 
meeting, I conclude that there are at least 
ten specific things an action plan on popu- 
lation could ask every country to do: 

(1) Take a census at least every ten years. 

(2) Institute an effective system for the 
registration of births, deaths, and other 
vital statistics. 

(3) Assess the implications of its popula- 
tion growth rate for its economic and so- 
cial goals—especially for nutrition, health, 
education, housing, and employment. Every 
nation can develop a population policy as an 
integral part of its national-development 
plan, including a target figure at which pop- 
ulation should be stabilized and the specific 
date by which replacement-rate fertility 
must be realized in order to meet that target. 

(4) Review its national legislation in the 
light of its population policy, including its 
laws on minimum age of marriage, abortion, 
taxation, the provision of housing and other 
benefits, and women’s and children’s rights, 
with a view to influencing child-bearing 
decisions in the desired direction. 

(5) Establish a central administrative unit 
for implementing population policy and 
programs and give this unit outstanding 
people and strong political support. 

6) Include material on family life and 
population problems in all levels of its edu- 
cational system, including adult education. 

(7) Make information on, and means of, 
family planning available to all members of 
its population in the chilbearing years 
through a network of maternal- and child- 
health services and through other means 
just as soon as possible, and in any case, 
no later than 1980. 

(8) Support such national research and 
training programs (in medicine, communi- 
cations, administration, and so on) as may 
be necessary for implementing the above- 
mentioned measures. 

(9) In the case of free-market or mixed 
economies, facilitate activities by private 
family-planning agencies and the commer- 
cial distribution of contraceptives. 

(10) Cooperate with other countries—bi- 
laterally, regionally, and through the United 
Nations and other international agencies— 
in supplying information, personnel, and fi- 
nancial support, with particular attention 
to the contributions that developed coun- 
tries can make to assist the population 
policies of the less developed. 

Clearly, acquiescence in such & program 
must be evoked, not forced from the outside. 
At this stage, we must put our faith in the 
ability of governments to respond to the 
facts—that is, to the insoluble problems 
created by population growth at present 
rates. We must try to demonstrate that pop- 
ulation control is a matter of national self- 
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interest, not a matter of obeying the wishes 
of foreigners. In this respect, the very process 
by which governments prepare for the con- 
ference—doing the numbers on their ne- 
glected demographic homework—may be 
more important than any formal resolutions 
adopted at the conference itself. 

The Rensselaerville meeting brought out 
one final point which should be front and 
center at this summer’s Bucharest meet- 
ing—that development can do as much for 
family planning as family planning can do 
for development. This is particularly true of 
development that stresses not only increases 
in GNP but also such fertility-reducing 
elements as better income distribution, the 
reduction of unemployment, women’s rights, 
and broad access to basic education, health, 
and social services. It is therefore not a ques- 
tion of development or family planning— 
what we need is both. 

The negotiations in 1974 on energy, trade, 
monetary reform, and the law of the sea are 
thus integrally related to the population 
question. Unless the rich countries make 
more resources available to the poor through 
enlightened policies in these and other 
areas—and unless the poor greatly improve 
the quality of their own development ef- 
forts—the economic and political basis for 
effective measures to reduce fertility will 
simply not exist. 

This is yet another reason why world- 
order politics should now replace balance- 
of-power politics as the first priority on the 
diplomatic agenda. 


AUTHORIZATION TO MAKE CORREC- 
TIONS IN THE ENROLLMENT OF 
H.R. 15074—REGULATION OF CER- 
TAIN POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE CHARGES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, am I 
correct in my understanding that a mess- 
age has been received from the House 
covering House Concurrent Resolution 
574? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 574, which 
was just received from the House of 
Representatives. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
port. The concurrent resolution will be 


stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
A concurrent resolution authorizing the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
make corrections in the enrollment of H.R. 
15074. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 574) was agreed to. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


August 5, 1974 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1975 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the consideration 
of H.R. 15572, which will be stated by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 15572) making appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; for space, science, veterans, 
and certain other independent executive 
agencies, boards, commissions, corporations, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
pending measure is one of the largest 
appropriation bills before the Senate, 
and it contains new budget—obliga- 
tional—authority of $21,296,885,000 for 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the National Aeronautical 
and Space Administration, the National 
Science Foundation, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and eight other independ- 
ent agencies. 

What the Appropriations Committee 
has done is to reduce the amount re- 
quested by the administration by $139,- 
928,000 and it is $450,533,000 over the 
sum recommended in the House bill. 

However, I hasten to point out that 
the committee considered amended esti- 
mates aggregating $618,962,000 for the 
Veterans’ Administration, which were 
not considered by the House. Conse- 
quently the sum recommended by the 
committee is $168,409,000 less than the 
House allowance for those items which 
were considered by both bodies. 

Mr. President, the recommendations 
of the committee are $483,849,000 above 
the sum that was appropriated in fiscal 
year 1975. However, that figure is more 
or less meaningless, for comparative 
purposes, and in order to make a true 
comparison of the recommendations 
with fiscal year 1974, it is essential that 
id look at the component parts of the 

For the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the committee rec- 
ommendation of $3,035,002,000 is $60,- 
722,000 less than the sum that was made 
available in fiscal year 1974. 

For Disaster Relief, the committee's 
recommendation of $200,000,000 is $232,- 
600,000 less than last year. 

For the space agency, NASA, the com- 
mittee’s recommendation is $207,687,000 
more than was appropriated last year. 
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For the NSF, the committee's recom- 
mendation of $675,000,000 is $127,340,- 
000 greater than the sum appropriated 
in the previous fiscal year. 

And finally, Mr. President, the com- 
mittee’s recommendation for the VA is 
$14,000,772,000, which is $461,852,000 
greater than the sum appropriated last 
year, which is primarily due to the fact 
that Congress has passed legislation in- 
creasing the compensation and pensions 
of veterans. 

Concurring with the action of the 
House, Mr. President, the committee has 
deferred consideration of an additional 
$2,175,000,000 requested for a commu- 
nity development grant program, pend- 
ing final congressional action on the 
Housing and the Urban Development 
Act of 1974. 

In title I of the bill, which covers the 
items for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, Mr. President, the 
committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $3,035,002,000, which sum is 
$131,951,000 less than the budget esti- 
mate and $175,420,000 under the House 
allowance. Included in the sum made 
available for the Department is $325,000,- 
000 for the urban renewal programs and 
Model Cities. Under pending legislation, 
these aforementioned categorical grant 
programs will be replaced by some type 
of community development block grant 
program, presently being considered by 
a conference committee of the Banking 
and Urban Affairs Committee of the 
Senate and the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Incidentally, I happen to be a member 
of the Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate, and I am 
a member of the conference. We were in 
conference this morning, and we have 
been for 3 weeks on the housing bill. 

In this connection, the committee was 
informed that if this legislation is en- 
acted, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development would be prepared to 
put into effect a community develop- 
ment block grant program by January 
1, 1975. 

For the space programs, the commit- 
tee recommends an appropriation of $3,- 
242,694,000 which is the same as the 
budget estimate and $39,644,000 over the 
House allowance. 

For the National Science Foundation, 
the committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $675,000,000 which is $8,200,- 
000 over the sum recommended by the 
House, but $6,400,000 below the budget 
estimate. 

Mr. President, more than 65 percent 
of the sum recommended by the com- 
mittee of new budget obligational au- 
thority is for the budget of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration which, as I say is 
two-thirds, totals $14,000,772,000. Of this 
amount, $7,283,000,000 or more than 50 
percent is for compensation and pen- 
sions for veterans and widows and their 
survivors; $2,676,000,000 is for read- 
justment benefits and $3,187,644,000 is 
for the medical care of our Nation’s 
veterans. 

The committee has concurred with the 
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House and has recommended an increase 
above the budget for the Federal Com- 
munciations and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commissions, in order to insure 
that these very important watchdogs of 
the public welfare will be able to more 
effectively meet their very demanding 
and expanding workloads. 

Incidentally, in both cases, both of 
these agencies derive almost all of their 
funds from fees, so the actual cost to 
the general taxpayer is very small in- 
deed. In fact, it is relatively insignifi- 
cant. 

For the Selective Service System, Mr. 
President, the committee recommends 
an appropriation of $38,500,000, which 
is $8,663,000 less than the budget esti- 
mate and $7,963,000 under the amount 
contained in the House bill. Once again, 
the committee considered providing a 
minimal amount of funds in order to ter- 
minate the Selective Service System. 
However, this action would amount to an 
effective repeal of the Selective Service 
System statute and in the opinion of the 
Committee, Mr. President, it was felt 
that if the act is to be repealed, it should 
be accomplished through the legislative 
process. 

As we all know, the Selective Service 
System has not had to function in the 
last 2 years because there have not been 
any inductions, any physicals, which is 
the real reason for the committee to con- 
tinue. We would like to terminate it, but 
that is a legislative prerogative. 

The committee has also concurred with 
the House by incorporating a flat 10 per- 
cent reduction from the sum requested 
by the Department and agencies for the 
payment of space rental provisions ley- 
ied by the General Services Adminis- 
tration, in accordance with the Public 
Buildings Amendments of 1972, Public 
Law 92-313, approved June 16, 1972. In 
concurring with the House action, the 
committee also felt that the 10 percent 
reduction will have the effect of bring- 
ing the charges imposed by the General 
Services Administration in consonance 
with the costs of services provided. 

Mr. President, the committee has 
added a provision to the bill which in 
effect restates existing law and restricts 
the usage of Government vehicles. Sec- 
tion 638a of title 31 of the United States 
Code prohibits the use of Government 
vehicles for other than “official pur- 
poses.” It also states that “official pur- 
poses” shall not include the transporta- 
tion of Government officers and employ- 
ees between their domiciles and their 
places of employment. 

The exceptions to this prohibition are 
extremely limited and include the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, medical doctors on 
out-patient duty, and those employees 
engaged in field work who live far from 
their headquarters. 

The hearings of this committee over a 
2-year period indicate that this prohibi- 
tion is violated by almost every agency 
under its jurisdiction, for which various 
excuses are given. 

It was claimed by one non-Cabinet of- 
ficial that he was justified in being driven 
to and from his home in McLean, Va., 
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because he was on “field work.” Others 
stated that since Congress in the past 
had provided funds for cars and drivers 
we have acquiesced in the practice and 
the clear and obvious prohibition found 
in the law does not apply. 

Mr. President, in order that there may 
be no doubt as to the position of this 
committee that existing law must be ob- 
served, language was added to the bill 
stating that none of the funds in the act 
may be expended in violation of section 
638a of title 31 and section 101 of title 5, 
U.S.C. While it may seem to be unneces- 
sary to state that the existing law must 
be carried out, it is vitally necessary be- 
cause of the excuses and legerdemain of 
the officials involved. 

The only officer to whom such limita- 
tion would not apply in this bill would be 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment who is specifically excluded by 
the provisions of title 5, section 101 of 
the United States Code, as a Cabinet 
officer. No other official is excluded from 
the provisions of the law. 

The committee also directs the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to 
determine that the provisions of the law 
and of this act are scrupulously adhered 
to and to exercise such authority as he 
has to see that the provisions of section 
638a are carried out. 

Section 638a provides for the suspen- 
sion or removal of any officer or employee 
who willfully uses or authorizes the use 
of any vehicle to transport officials be- 
tween their domiciles and places of em- 
ployment. 

As a result of the activities of this 
committee and its members, considerable 
progress has been made in reducing the 
number of limousines—class VI, V, and 
IV cars—in Washington. We have been 
less successful in preventing the abuse of 
section 638a. What we are too often see- 
ing now is chauffeur-driven Pintos in- 
stead of chauffeur-driven Cadillacs. 

In addition to the fundamental prop- 
osition that the law should be obeyed 
there are two additional and compelling 
reasons why driving officials to and from 
their homes is wrong. First, during this 
period of high fuel prices and shortages, 
it means a doubling of the mileage. The 
car goes both ways twice in a single day. 
Second, our hearings established that 
the average annual earnings, including 
overtime of the chauffeurs is about 
$15,000. In one case it was $20,000 a year. 
This is absolutely unnecessary expense 
at a time of rampaging and double-digit 
inflation. 

Mr. President, that concludes my re- 
marks on the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered and agreed to en bloc, and 
that the bill, as thus amended, be re- 
garded, for purposes of amendment, as 
an original text; provided, that no point 
of order shall be considered to have been 
waived by reason of agreement to this 
order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 
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On page 2, in line 9, strike out “$14,340,000” 
and insert in leu thereof “$12,500,000”. 

On page 3, in line 8, strike out “$2,425,- 
000,000” and insert “$2,300,000,000, of which 
not less than $500,000,000 shall be used 
only for the payment of operating subsidies 
to local housing authorities”. 

On page 3, at the end of line 14, strike 
out “$23,400,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$22,500,000”. 

On page 4, in line 14, after “1976” strike 
out the comma and the following: 
of which $1,000,000 shall be available only 
for rehabilitation and redevelopment of the 
DeKalb County, Tennessee, model cities 
area devastated by recent tornado damage. 

REHABILITATION LOAN FUND 


For the revolving fund established pur- 
suant to section 312 of the Housing Act of 
1964, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1452b), $70,- 
000,000, to remain available until expended. 

On page 4, in line 24, strike out ‘$100,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$110,000,000”’. 

On page 5, in line 20, strike out “$60,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$70,000,- 
On page 5, in line 26, strike out $5,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$6,320,000”. 

On page 6, in line 7, strike out “$10,900,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$11,900,000”. 

On page 10, in line 9, strike out ‘$2,327,- 
380,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,349,- 
080,000”. 

On page 10, at the end of line 15, strike out 
“$135,670,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$144,490,000"", 

On page 11, in line 13, strike out “$75,- 
080,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$79,- 
020,000”. 

On page 12, in line 2, after the comma, 
insert “(1) $3,940,000 for construction of an 
Orbiter Horizontal Flight Test Facility, 
Flight Research Center”. 

On page 12, in line 7, strike out “and”. 

On page 12, in line 8, at the end of the 
line after the semicolon, insert “and (19) 
$4,880,000 for an addition to the Systems 
Development Laboratory (SDL) at the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory (JPL);”. 

On page 13, in line 8, strike out “$740,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$749,124,000". 

On page 14, in line 1, after the semicolon, 
insert “not to exceed $5,000 for official re- 
ception and representation expenses;”. 

On page 14, in line 3, strike out “$35,900,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$36,500,000”. 

On page 14, in line 8, strike out “$666,800,- 
000" and insert $675,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended”., 

On page 14, in line 10, strike out “less” 
and insert in lieu thereof “more”, 

On page 14, in line 10, strike out “$13,200,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$12,700,000”. 

On page 14, at the end of line 10, strike 
out “only”. 

On page 14, in line 11, strike out “less” 
and insert in lieu thereof “more”. 

On page 14, at the end of line 11, strike 
out “$68,900,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$61,400,000”. 

On page 14, in line 12, strike out “only”. 

On page 14, in line 13, strike out “less” 
and insert in lieu thereof “more”. 

On page 14, at the end of line 13, strike 
out “$8,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,000,000”. 

On page 14, in line 14, strike out “only”. 

On page 14, in line 15, strike out “$40,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$5,000,000”. 

On page 15, in line 22, after “and,” insert 
“not to exceed $1,200,000 for travel expenses 
and,”. 

On page 16, at the end of line 9, strike 
out “$46,463,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$38,500,000”. 

On page 17, in line 2, strike out “$6,716,- 
200,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$7,283,- 
000,000", 

On page 17, beginning with line 9, insert 
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“VETERANS INSURANCE AND INDEMNITIES 


“For military and naval insurance, national 
service life insurance, seryicemen’s indem- 
nities, service-disabled veterans insurance, 
and soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief, $8,750,- 
000, to remain available until expended.” 

On page 18, at the end of line 5, strike out 
“$3,190,044,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,187,644,000”.. 

On page 18, in line 19, strike out “$86,- 
770,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$39,- 
000,000” 

On page 18, beginning with line 20, strike 
out 
“ASSISTANCE FOR HEALTH MANPOWER TRAINING 

INSTITUTIONS 


“For pilot programs for assistance in the 
establishment of new State medical schools, 
grants to affiliated medical schools, assist- 
ance to public and nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning, hospitals and other health 
manpower institutions affillated with the 
Veterans’ Administration to increase the pro- 
duction of professional and other health per- 
sonnel, and for expansion of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital education and train- 
ing capacity as authorized by 38 U.S.C. Chap- 
ter 82, $30,000,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1981.” A 

On page 19, at the end of line 19, insert 
“not to exceed $2,500 for official reception 
and representation expenses;". 

On page 19, at the end of line 25, strike 
out “$388,130,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$428,842,000"’. 

On page 27, after the colon, insert “Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed $1,000 
shall be available for official reception and 
representation expenses:”. 

On page 27, at the end of line 14, after 
the colon, insert: 

Provided further, That the dollar limita- 
tion of section 18(c) of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act is further increased by the 
cumulative assessments and interest-bearing 
or other advances for purposes thereof, which 
shall include related commercial facilities, 
hereby authorized to be required by the 
Board as nonadministrative expenditures of 
agencies under administration or supervi- 
sion of the Board or of a body composed of 
its members, all of which are hereby included 
in the references therein to agencies under 
the Board's supervision, and the Board is 
hereby authorized to adjust as it deems 
equitable the interest on advances now or 
hereafter outstanding thereunder or here- 
under: 

On page 31, beginning with line 3, insert: 

Sec. 406. No funds appropriated by this 
Act may be transferred to or expended by or 
on behalf of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Sec. 407. None of the funds provided in 
this Act to any department or agency may 
be expended for the transportation of any 
officer or employee of such department or 
agency between his domicile and his place 
of employment in violation of section 5(c) 
(2) of the Act of July 16, 1914, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 638a). 

On page 12, in line 12, strike out “406” 
and insert in lieu thereof “408”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate in the engrossment of the 
Senate amendments be authorized to 
make any technical and clerical correc- 
tions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Howard E. 
Shuman, my administrative assistant; 
Mr. Maurice Pujol, and Mr. Tom Vander 
Voort of my staff be permitted to remain 
on the floor during the debate on the bill. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Michael 
Smith of my staff be permitted to be on 
the floor during the consideration of the 
pending business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is no time limit on the bill. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make some remarks about various 
parts of the appropriation bill we are 
now considering, which involves the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, and covers NASA and the space 
program, the National Science Founda- 
tion and the Veterans’ Administration. 

All of these Departments are extremely 
important and essential agencies of Gov- 
ernment; many of them deal importantly 
with the lives of people, not just as Goy- 
ernment agencies functioning somewhere 
off in the wild blue yonder, but actually 
impacting on the lives of the people. 

Therefore, this is a bill which I think 
is of unusual importance to the American 
people. 

Before I comment broadly on the por- 
tions of the bill that I think deserve some 
further clarification, I do want to ex- 
tend my compliments and my thanks to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) 
because he has worked extremely hard; 
he has put in many hours in both listen- 
ing to the witnesses and assessing the 
testimony, and in presiding over the 
markup of this bill. He has conducted 
hearings for many months. 

I would like to say to him now and 
to the Senate that I appreciate very 
much the cooperation and the courtesies 
he has extended to us on this side of the 
aisle as we have gone through the proc- 
ess which has led us to completed com- 
mittee action on this bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I want to take this 
occasion to repay the compliment. 

There is no Senator on either side of 
the aisle that I would rather work with 
than the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland. He is most considerate and 
thoughtful. He has a remarkable grasp 
of this very complicated measure. 

I suppose there are few Senators, if 
any, who are more available to their con- 
stituents than “Mac” Marutas because 
he is from Maryland, and his constitu- 
ents, of course, are here. 

Therefore, probably his time is taken 
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up more with attention to constituents 
than almost any other Senator, and yet 
he has been extraordinarily diligent in 
attending the hearings, and his ques- 
tioning has been most helpful in devel- 
oping the record, which I think is a good 
and thorough record on this complicated 
and extensive bill. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Well, I appreciate the 
very kind remarks of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

I would note that as a result of the 
work of the subcommittee and finally the 
full committee under the chairmanship 
of the Senator from Arkansas, that we 
have succeeded in bringing to the floor 
a bill which is $139,928,000 below the 
budget estimates that were submitted. 

When you consider that over half of 
the 21-plus billions of dollars in this bill 
is for the Veterans’ Administration and 
that about $10 billion of this is for com- 
pensation, pensions and readjustment 
benefits for veterans which are not only 
uncontrollable expenditures, but which 
also are moral commitments on the part 
of the Government, then you get a better 
understanding of how difficult it is to 
limit the expenditures in the bill in any 
kind of substantial way. 

So it is a circumstance worthy of some 
notice that in spite of these uncontrol- 
lable elements of the bill, it is nearly $140 
million below the budget estimates. 

Mr. President, there are some impor- 
tant points that concern the Veterans’ 
Administration that I think should be 
noted, although they are set forth in the 
report that accompanied the bill. The 
committee did not vote any new funds 
for assistance for health manpower 
training institutions for which there 
was, of course, no budget estimate. 

The House had included $30 million 
in their bill in the other body, but the 
committee ascertained that there were 
available funds from prior years’ appro- 
priations and, therefore, the committee is 
of the opinion that there are adequate 
funds for obligation during the present 
fiscal year to carry out these programs. 

Language explaining the status of these 
unexpended funds from prior years is in 
the committee report on page 35, which 
also makes it clear the committee will 
give full consideration to a supplemental 
appropriation, if that is needed. 

The lack of appropriation of funds 
here does not in any way represent a lack 
of interest or a lack of support on the 
part of the committee for this program, 
but simply that the funds were already 
in hand and unexpended to carry out the 
program during the year. 

The committee has recommended ap- 
proval of the full $24,400,000 requested 
by the Veterans’ Administration for 
funding of the new Veterans Represen- 
tative-on-Campus program. I, for one, 
heartily support this appropriation for a 
program which should be extremely valu- 
able because it is designed to speed up 
the delivery of checks to veterans on 
campuses throughout the country. 

This is a problem area that does need 
attention. At various times I have had 
as many as 100 veterans appealing to 
my office at a given time, seeking help 
in getting checks and other educational 
benefits which have been delayed and 


which are therefore prejudicing their op- 
portunity to continue their education. 

Also in the report we have pointed to 
$4 million which we believe the Veterans’ 
Administration should earmark to com- 
mence hiring personnel for preplanning 
and training to implement new legisla- 
tion which is now pending and which 
would provide direct tuition payments to 
Vietnam-era veterans attending educa- 
tional institutions. 

We have suggested this earmarking be- 
cause of the importance of the new GI 
Bill of Rights to the Vietnam veterans. 
It is extremely important that they get 
this new benefit if they are, in fact, to 
get any benefit at all out of the educa- 
tional features in the GI Bill. 

All too often in recent years the vet- 
erans have not been able to afford to 
take advantage of the benefits of the GI 
bill because they are so meager that 
without outside income they cannot take 
advantage of what is supposed to be the 
educational opportunities provided by 
the bill. 

Once again I return to the committee 
report, which cites the fact that for sev- 
eral years there have been funds avail- 
able to commence planning and site ac- 
quisition for a very much-needed vet- 
erans’ hospital in Baltimore, Md. Funds 
for this hospital were originally requested 
by the Veterans’ Administration with the 
approval of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and were voted by the Con- 
gress. But to date, final planning, let 
alone site acquisition, has not been un- 
dertaken. I am pleased to note that the 
State of Maryland and the University of 
Maryland have offered to donate suit- 
able land for the construction of the 
hospital, and that representatives of the 
Veterans’ Administration are now con- 
sulting with Maryland officials on this 
proposal. 

I would like here and now to put the 
Veterans’ Administration on notice that 
foot dragging has gone on far too long 
and that we ought to get on with the 
necessary preparation leading to con- 
struction of the hospital, which will 
serve so many veterans in a wide area 
surrounding Baltimore. It will be im- 
portant in a far larger sense. It will be 
closely related to the teaching hospital of 
the University of Maryland. I think it 
will vastly increase the great work which 
is already being done there. 

Title I of the bill dealing with appro- 
priations for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development includes a num- 
ber of provisions of great importance to 
the health and development of cities and 
suburban areas. I think we have suc- 
ceeded in achieving the very difficult bal- 
ance between the urgent needs which 
HUD’s range of programs seek to ad- 
dress and our own commitment to cut 
all the fat that we can from the budget. 

One major program for which the com- 
mittee has not included funds is the 
community development program for 
HUD. The reason this is not included is, 
of course, because the authorization leg- 
islation is still pending. A budget esti- 
mate of $2.5 billion has been considered 
by both the House and the Senate, but 
because at this time this bill is still dead- 
locked in conference, these funds have 
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not been provided. Instead, the commit- 
tee has agreed with the House in provid- 
ing $200 million in new obligational au- 
thority for urban renewal programs, 
and $125 million for model cities pro- 
grams. 

So while we await implementation of 
the new legislation, these existing cate- 
gorical programs will continue. I under- 
stand there may be an effort today to 
provide funds in the bill for the pro- 
posed community development grant 
program. 

This may very well be necessary to 
avoid having some sort of interregnum, 
some sort of hiatus, in all of our urban 
programs. I do not think we can now 
predict when the Congress will pass a 
supplemental appropriations bill. Tim- 
ing is of the essence in getting started 
on this very crucial new development. 
Perhaps those Senators who are on the 
authorizing committee can enlighten the 
Senate as to the possible timing of the 
enactment into law of the community 
development grant program. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am on that author- 
izing committee and I just came from a 
conference this morning. We had a con- 
ference of about 2 hours with the House 
on the bill. I think there is a likelihood 
of a further deadlock for a considerable 
period of time. I cannot see our going 
ahead and appropriating $2,175,000,000 
of funds for community development 
when we may not have a bill at all. I 
think the Appropriations Committee, the 
Senate, and the Congress would be put 
in an unfortunate position if we appro- 
priate that enormous sum and then have 
no authorization. Once the authorizing 
committees have acted, if the adminis- 
tration then agrees to send up a re- 
quest, first we will know how much and, 
second, we will know the degree of sup- 
port from the administration on it. 

So pending that request, I would hope 
that no one would offer an amendment 
providing for the community develop- 
ment money, and, if they do, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee I would have 
to oppose it. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I think the chairman 
would agree with me that whatever the 
circumstances, appropriating funds with- 
out an authorization is a very dubious 
practice. It can get us into trouble. Oc- 
casionally it is done under pressure of 
some circumstances that are deemed 
urgent. 

I know as far as I am concerned, and 
I am sure as far as the chairman is con- 
cerned, we will be available at very short 
notice to consider any supplemental re- 
quest which might be made necessary by 
the enactment into law of the community 
development program. 

I might inquire of the chairman at 
this point, however, whether he feels 
there has to be a new request on behalf 
of the President for these funds, or 
whether the original budget message, 
which contemplated the establishment of 
the new program, would be an adequate 
point from which to move. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I did not mean to 
imply that there needed to be a formal 
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action sent down by the administration 
and approved by the Budget Bureau. But 
we would like to get a view of the ad- 
ministration, of Mr. Lynn, of what he 
thinks would be necessary once we do 
act. After all, we are moving along now. 
We are already more than a full month 
into the 1975 fiscal year. We should be 
prudent on this. It may be 2 months or 
more before we can get this reconciled. I 
just would like to get some notion on 
their part as to how much would be de- 
sirable and necessary so that we will 
have the facts before the Congress before 
we act. 

Mr. MATHIAS. In other words what 
the Chair would say is that as soon as 
the new program is enacted into law and 
signed by the President, that will be 
the signal for us then to consider what 
funds are necessary to implement that 
legislation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. MATHIAS. At that point, we can 
call the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development before the committee and 
explore with him exactly what he needs 
for the rest of the year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is right. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. MATHIAS, I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Robert Allnutt 
be permitted the privilege of the floor 
during the debate and any votes that 
occur on the bill now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABOUREZK). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
would the Senator yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask unanimous 
consent that a member of my staff, Mr. 
Charles Lombard, be permitted the pri- 
vilege of the floor during the period of 
debate and votes on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Ron Tammen, a 
member of my staff, may have the privi- 
lege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE REG- 
ULATIONS—REMOVAL OF INJUNC-— 
TION OF SECRECY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be re- 
moved from the Telegraph Regulations 
and the Telephone Regulations along 
with the appendixes thereto and a final 
protocol to those regulations, done at 
Geneva, April 11, 1973 (Executive E, 
93d Cong., 2d sess.), transmitted to the 
Senate today by the President of the 
United States, and that the treaty with 
accompanying papers be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed, and that the Presi- 
dent’s message be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The message from the President is as 
follows: i 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the Telegraph Reg- 
ulations and the Telephone Regulations 
along with the appendices thereto and a 
Final Protocol to those Regulations, done 
at Geneva, April 11, 1973. Also trans- 
mitted for the information of the Senate 
is the report of the Department of State 
with respect to the Regulations. 

These Regulations are simplified, com- 
pletely revised versions of the 1958 Reg- 
ulations and will make it easier for the 
international business system guided by 
the Regulations to keep apace with rap- 
idly advancing telecommunications tech- 
nology. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early and favorable eonsideration to both 
the Telegraph Regulations and the Tele- 
phone Regulations and give its advice 
and consent to their ratification with the 
declarations proposed in the report of the 
Department of State. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, August 5, 1974. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE JAPANESE DIET 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess for 2 minutes for the 
purpose of meeting distinguished guests, 
a very important gathering of members 
of the Japanese Diet, from the House of 
Counselors and the House of Representa- 
tives, including members of three of the 
major parties of Japan. The names of 
our distinguished guests are as follows: 

JAPANESE DELEGATION LIST 

LIBEKAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY (DIET MEMBERS) 

Mizuno, Kiyoshi—House of Representa- 
tives, [Secretary of Japanese Delegation]. 


Oishi, Senpachi—House of Representa- 
tives. 


Takatori, Osamu—House of Representa- 
tives. 

Yamasaki, Taku—House of Representa- 
tives, 

JAPAN SOCIALIST PARTY (DIET MEMBERS) 

Den, Hideo—House of Councillors. 

Doi, Takako (Miss)—House of Represen- 
tatives, 

Kawakami, Tamio—House of Representa- 
tives. 

KOMEITO (LEAN GOVERNMENT) (DIET 
MEMBERS) 

Arai, Yoshiyuki—House of Representatives, 

Sakai, Hiroichi—House of Representatives. 

Shiode, Keisuke—House of Councillors. 


(Applause, Senators rising.) 
RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT). Without objection, the Sen- 
ate will stand in recess. 

Thereupon the Senate took a recess 
for 2 minutes. 

During the recess, the members of the 
Japanese delegation were greeted by 
Members of the Senate. 

On expiration of the recess, the Sen- 
ate reassembled and was called to order 
by the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BARTLETT). 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A COST OF 
LIVING TASK FORCE—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. JomnstoN) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting proposed 
legislation to establish a Cost of Living 
Task Force, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs. The message is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Earlier this year, before the expiration 
of the legislation authorizing the Cost of 
Living Council, I proposed to the Con- 
gress that a residual group within the 
Executive Office of the President be au- 
thorized to monitor wages and prices, 
as an on-going part of our fight against 
inflation. The Congress did not act on 
this proposal. 

In my economic address on May 25 of 
this year, I called for the establishment 
of a Cost of Living Task Force to moni- 
tor wages and prices, Again, no congres- 
sional authorization was forthcoming. 
While I continue to oppose mandatory 
wage and price controls, it is essential 
that wages and prices be carefully 
watched, that labor and management be 
constantly aware of public concern in 
this area, and that Government have the 
information it needs to persuade labor 
and management to do their duty in the 
effort to reduce inflation. We have car- 
ried out this monitoring function as best 
we can with our existing resources, un- 
der the leadership of my Counsellor for 
Economic Policy, Kenneth Rush. The 
need for a properly authorized group 
continues, however, and it now appears 
that many Members of the Congress are 
prepared to reconsider their earlier op- 
position to my proposal for such a group. 
A senate spokesman for the majority 
party of the Congress is now advocating 
such a proposal. 

Therefore, I am today transmitting a 
legislative proposal to establish a Cost of 
Living Task Force. I invite all those who 
have come to see the need for this pro- 
posal to join as bipartisan co-sponsors 
in this vital step in our fight against 
inflation. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, August 2, 1974. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
disagrees to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 15155) making ap- 
propriations for public works for water 
and power development, including the 
Corps of Engineers—Civil, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, and other power agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the 
Appalachian regional development pro- 
grams, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and related 
independent agencies and commissions 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for other purposes; that the House 
agrees to the conference requested by the 
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Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon; and that Mr. Evins 
of Tennessee, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. WHITTEN, 
Mr. Stack, Mr. PASSMAN, Mr. Manon, Mr. 
Davis of Wisconsin, Mr. ROBISON of New 
York, Mr. Myers, and Mr. CEDERBERG 
were appointed managers of the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House disagrees to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 15405) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Transportation and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes; agrees to the con- 
ference requested by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and that Mr. McFat., Mr. 
YATES, Mr. STEED, Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Boranp, Mr. Manon, Mr. 
CONTE, Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Alabama, and Mr. CEDERBERG were ap- 
pointed managers of the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message further announced that 
the House has passed without amend- 
ment the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 228) 
to extend the expiration date of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker has affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 

S. 3669. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and the 
Atomic Weapons Rewards Act of 1955, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 14012. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore (Mr. JOHNSTON). 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1975 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15572) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, for 
space, science, veterans, and certain 
other independent executive agencies, 
boards, commissions, corporations, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Has the Senator 
from Maryland relinquished the floor? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes. I am yielding the 
floor now. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Is it true that he proposes to offer an 
amendment that would cut this overall 
budget item by 3 percent? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. My amendment would make an 
across-the-board cut on all the con- 
trollable items. Obviously, we cannot cut 
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veterans’ pensions or benefits, which are 
fixed by law and are in a contractual and 
legal position. It would be futile to try 
to make a reduction, and we should not. 
Everything to be reduced would be re- 
duced by 3 percent below what the Ap- 
propriations Committee submitted to the 
Senate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would the Senator 
be favorable to eliminating that cut from 
NASA, which is a part of this grouping 
of budgets? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. I would be op- 
posed to that, for several reasons. No. 1, 
the NASA request is either at or above 
the budget, and the others, in some cases, 
are far below the budget. We have one 
agency, for example, which is about 20 
percent below the budget, and we are 
making a further cut of 3 percent. 

I recognize that there is great merit 
in the NASA position, and I also recog- 
nize that the Office of Management and 
Budget has reduced it far below what 
many people feel is desirable and neces- 
sary. We have to do this on an equal 
basis, or we have great difficulty justi- 
fying this kind of reduction. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask that because 
I think the Senator might agree that in- 
cluding NASA in this group is illogical. 
It is probably the only scientific appro- 
priation we have. Well, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation is in it. But the rest do 
not apply to science. I thought that the 
Senator might be agreeable to skipping 
ni ie a so that we could get at the rest 
of it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am afraid not. I 
would have to resist that. I do not see 
how we could do that. One could make a 
very strong appeal to skip the National 
Science Foundation and to skip some of 
the other very worthy agencies here. 

As the Senator from Maryland has 
said, these are people-oriented programs, 
all deserving programs, and good pro- 
grams. I do not see how we can make 
an exception. 

The purpose of this reduction would 
be to ease the inflationary pressure. As 
the Senator from Arizona knows far 
better than I, NASA does use goods and 
materials that are in short supply— 
steel, chemicals, highly trained and 
highly skilled people. For us to exempt 
NASA under these circumstances will be 
extremely difficult to justify. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Wisconsin puts this particular Senator 
in a bad spot, because I have voted con- 
sistently for cuts and will continue to 
vote for cuts. I have argued for years, as 
the Senator knows, that spending money 
we do not have has caused our inflation. 
As to whether I vote for this 3 percent 
or not, I will have to go out and wrestle 
with my conscience. Right now, that is 
not being done, but I might try. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If anybody can 
wrestle with the conscience of a con- 
servative, it is the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

I might point out that NASA repre- 
sents only part of this overall cut. The 
cuts would be made equitably under the 
other agencies, too. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I realize that. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
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Senator yield for an observation, with 
the understanding that he will not lose 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would like to pay this 
tribute to the Senator from Arizona, as 
a result of my long service with him in 
the Senate. If he wrestles with his con- 
science, his conscience will win. 
(Laughter) 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think it usually 
does, much to my disappointment. 

Mr. President, at long last, the Senate 
appears to be making a determined effort 
to do its part in bringing inflation under 
control. I applaud that effort. 

There is no question in my mind that 
there is plenty of fat in the Federal 
budget—fat that has contributed to the 
inflationary spiral. 

I certainly intend to support any and 
all efforts to get the fat out. At the same 
time, I want to make sure we cut the fat 
and not the bone. 

Last week we had amendments offered 
cutting appropriations for Public Works 
and the Department of Transportation. 
On Public Works the cuts failed, al- 
though I supported them. Friday, by a 
vote of 58 to 15, the Senate approved a 
3.5 percent reduction for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, which I also 
supported. In both instances, the Senate 
had an opportunity to work its will on 
one Department and one set of programs. 

I submit the case is very different in 
H.R. 15572, because we have a kind of 
omnibus appropriations bill covering 11 
Departments, Agencies, Commissions, 
and a Foundation. They are: 

Housing and Urban Development; 

Funds Appropriated to the President: 
Disaster Relief; 

American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion; 

Cemeterial Expenses, Army; 

Federal Communications Commission; 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration; 

National Science Foundation; 

Renegotiation Board; 

Securities and Exchange Commission; 

Selective Service System; and 

Veterans’ Administration. 

As I noted earlier, there is quite a 
grouping of unrelated items. As one Sen- 
ator has alluded, most ate people agen- 
cies. But it is hard to see NASA right 
now as a people agency, although I think 
it is going to become one. 

The funding histories of this group 
differ, and therefore a straight across 
the board 3%%4-percent cut will fall 
unequally on them. 

In 1972, the Congress anc executive 
approved a constant level budget of $3.4 
billion for NASA. The purpose of this 
budget was to stabilize NASA’s expendi- 
tures over the ensuing 5 to 7 years. A mix 
of new starts were combined with exist- 
ing programs. 

No sooner was the ink dry on this 
agreement, then NASA took further cuts. 
If the constant level budget that was 
approved in the Congress had been 
carried out, the NASA budget this year 
would be $3.750 billion. In other words, 
the NASA budget that we are approving 
today is one-half of a billion dollars 
below what the Congress and the execu- 
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tive agreed was a sound budget back in 
1972. 

Now, the 3-percent cut that is being 
proposed is, in my opinion, a meat-ax 
approach. It does not take into account 
the funding history of the agencies 
involved. NASA, for example, has had to 
absorb most of the inflationary increases 
without relief. 

There are three multibillion-dollar 
agencies provided for in H.R. 15572. They 
are: the Veterans’ Administration at $14 
billion; the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration at $3.2 billion; and 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development at slightly over $3 billion. 

A look at the employment records of 
the three agencies involved tells part of 
the story. In 1966, NASA had 35,494 em- 
ployees. The Veterans’ Administration 
had 154,823 and Housing and Urban 
Development had 14,329. In 1973, NASA 
had 27,540; VA had 16-,129, and HUD 
had 17,780. Working the percentages 
since 1966, HUD has increased 124.1 per- 
cent, VA increased 108.6 percent and 
NASA has decreased 77.6 percent. 

Mr. President, I have a table compar- 
ing NASA, the Veterans’ Administration, 
and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development employment, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PAID CIVILIAN FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES WITH PERCENT 
DEVIATIONS FROM 1966 EMPLOYMENT 


VA 


154, 823 
100.00 


Percent.... 


Source: Pay Structure of the Federal Civil Service, table 1. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the fiscal year 1965 the NASA budget 
was 3.79 percent of the total Federal 
budget. Since then it has gradually de- 
creased to a point where the estimate 
for 1974 is 0.98 percent. This is less than 
1 percent of all Federal expenditures. 

For this dollar investment, the Na- 
tion gets untold benefits covering elec- 
tronics, medicine, computer technology, 
and a variety of other areas too numer- 
ous to mention. The NASA programs are 
an investment in the future. They will 
produce taxable dollars. They will in- 
crease the wealth of the Nation by pro- 
viding better ways of doing things. 

Mr. President, one of the better ways 
of doing things is the Earth resources 
and technology satellites. They can de- 
tect crop disease, monitor pollution, and 
provide flood control information. They 
can also tell the farmers who live in the 
arid Southwest, which is my home, 
whether they are getting enough Rec- 
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lamation water, or whether they are not. 
A number of my colleagues would like 
to see the Earth resources technology 
satellites zontinue under development. 

If this 3.4-percent cut stands, I am 
afraid that ERTS-C, which is the next 
one that we shall have to put in orbit— 
and ERTS-B has already outlived its 
useful life, although it is producing re- 
markably well; we do not expect it to 
be in an operable stage much past Octo- 
ber. So we have to get ERTS-C up, if 
this valuable service provided to all the 
States and to foreign countries is to be 
continued and improved on. 

Mr. President, in testimony received 
before the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences last fall, markets for 
space processing and manufacturing in 
the amount of $2 billion per year were 
identified. Among those space processing 
items already identified are vaccines, 
livestock sperm, DC rectification and reg- 
ulation crystals, tungsten carbide com- 
ponents for oil pumps and valves, air- 
craft turbine blades, acoustic wave de- 
vices, X-ray targets, scientific and opti- 
cal glasses, computer memory devices, 
and the development of small electric 
motors. And this is only the beginning. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Will the Senator agree 
that the items he has just mentioned 
really go a long way toward, as he said, 
bringing NASA into the future as a peo- 
ple-oriented agency? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There is no ques- 
tion. When I made the comment I made 
prior to this point, I recognized that 
NASA probably would not fall under the 
people agencies at this time. But when 
we start improving the transmission of 
electricity, when we start improving the 
development of other crystals, the de- 
velopment of space-produced vaccines 
and sperm, when we really feel that it 
might be possible some day to take very 
critically ill people—say very critical 
heart cases—into space, believe it or 
not, and cure that person, I think the 
day is very close at hand when we shall 
have to call it a people agency. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I might share with the 
Senator an experience I had last week. I 
went to Cumberland, Md., where there 
was in session a class in which the pupils 
were sitting in Cumberland, but the 
teacher was at the University of Ken- 
tucky. This was a class taught by satel- 
lite. It is an experiment to demonstrate 
the feasibility of the practices where 
education would be broadcast from one 
central classroom and then beamed 
down in directional beams from the edu- 
cational satellite. 

This is the same equipment which, un- 
der international agreement, will be 
loaned to India next year and which I 
think can have a revolutionary effect on 
people and on the educational process 
in areas where education has been very 
limited in all the years up to this time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I say to my good 
friend from Maryland that on the vast 
Indian reservations in my State, which 
comprise 113,000 square miles, we are 
using this same program. For the first 
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time in the history of many of these 
children, they are being allowed to be 
educated by people who are, in some 
cases, thousands of miles away. 

Another important thing that I am 
afraid we overlook is that in many of 
the Western States such as Arizona, 
where 84 percent of the population is 
confined in two cities, we have great, 
great areas where there is no medical 
attention; where we have no hospitals; 
where it is impossible to get a doctor 
to go and live because there are just not 
enough people to take care of. We are 
now beginning to use satellites to trans- 
mit medical information. This informa- 
tion will be fed to a computer and the 
answer to the symptoms will be fed 
back to the parties involved. 

Already we are involved in a great 
humanitarian project and, as time goes 
on, it will be greatly increased. But it is 
rot going to be increased if we have stops 
and starts in vital technological pro- 
grams. This cut will mean about $97 
million—most from new starts. 

While that is not an astronomical 
amount as we talk about budgets in this 
body, it will have a serious effect on these 
items that are of humanitarian con- 
cern around the world. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Of course, I share the 
Senator’s concern, It seems to me that 
when we talk about an across-the-board 
cut in an appropriations bill, where half 
of the items in the bill are uncontrol- 
lable, fixed items, it really has the effect 
of doubling the cut on the balance of the 
items. So if we talk about a 3-percent 
across-the-board cut in this bill, I think 
the Senator would readily agree that this 
really means we are making a 6-percent 
cut in the parts that are adjustable, be- 
cause half of the bill is fixed, is frozen. 
We cannot do anything about it. 

So it becomes a very dangerous kind 
of thing to do. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The effect will be 
that if we apply this 3-percent cut, it will 
mean no new starts in anything in space. 
It will mean cutting again—not big cuts, 
because $97 million, compared to the 
over $3 billion budget, is not necessarily 
earth shaking. But it is when we consider 
the fact that we shall have practically 
no new starts. 

I think it might be interesting for the 
Senators to know that during hearings 
last Fall before the Space Committee, we 
had testimony from Mr. David Keller, 
who is manager of Advanced Programs 
of the Space Division of General Electric. 

He testified that space processing 
made possible by the space shuttle would 
have an annual value of $2 billion. I 
have often prophesied that it will an- 
nually exceed the $40 billion that we 
have now invested in space. Some of the 
items listed by Dr. Keller are: in 10 
typical vaccines, there would be over $1 
billion; in livestock sperm $422 million; 
direct current rectification and regula- 
tion crystals, $100 million. 

One of the reasons that we do not have 
adequate electricity, particularly in our 
large Eastern cities, is that our trans- 
mission losses run as high as 20 percent. 
In other words, if we are generating a 
million kilowatts a generator, we lose 20 
percent of that by the time it gets to New 
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York City, or Washington, or Philadel- 
phia, or Chicago. 

The development of these crystals 
which will convert alternating current to 
direct current will mean that those losses 
can be cut to less than 1 percent. It can 
also mean a modification of the trans- 
mission lines, which is already long over- 
due. 

Nothing makes me more angry than to 
see our countryside covered with big 
transmission lines, when they can go un- 
derground—a little more money, yes, but 
more efficiently, and almost 100 percent 
more efficiently with the $100 million of 
DC crystals that we can produce in space 
a year. 

Now, this 20 percent, if applied to New 
York City, would mean no brown outs 
and probably enough excess energy for 
10 to 15 years. If one wants to extend it 
out over the period of the life of the 
shuttle and the life of the communities, 
I think we are looking at savings on the 
order of $500 billion to $700 billion. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for just one comment at 
this point? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. This really becomes a 
conservation matter. When we talk about 
saving 20 percent of the electricity which 
is carried on long-distance transmission 
lines, we are talking about conservation 
of coal and we are talking about con- 
servation of oil, a major conservation ef- 
fort, an of course one of enormous eco- 
nomic consequences. And while this is 
something in the future, it is pretty well 
tested out. The limiting factor on the use 
of this technology now is the limit on the 
size of the crystals that can be made on 
the surface of the Earth; but much larger 
crystals can be made beyond the pull of 
gravity in space. This is one of the re- 
turns on the NASA investment which is 
now virtually in hand. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. The absence of gravita- 
tion, by the way, is also the reason why 
they cannot only develop perfect crystals 
in space, which we could never do on 
Earth, but they can also do the same 
thing with aircraft turbine blades. If we 
can create turbine blades that can take 
more heat, we can cut down the noise of 
engines, and eventually I think we will 
all see the day when the turbine engine 
has little or no noise at all. 

This applies also to scientific and opti- 
cal glasses, computer memories, and so 
forth. 

I mention those things, Mr. President, 
merely because we are just beginning to 
understand what the spinoff or fallout 
from space exploration amounts to. 

The total value of space processing 
and manufacturing already identified 
amounts to about $10 to $12 billions over 
the life cycle of the Space Shuttle. How- 
ever, the benefits to the Nation are many 
times that number. I have gone through 
this, but it bears repetition: Installing 
new transmission lines using DC current, 
made possible by space-manufactured 
crystals, would save the Nation hundreds 
of billions of dollars. 

It is hard to understand the concept 
of saving a billion dollars, but anything 
that would save hundreds of billions, I 
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think, should arouse a great deal of in- 
terest among us and among our constit- 
uents. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The implications of all 
this are tremendous; because, for in- 
stance, if we have to burn North African 
or Middle Eastern oil to generate the 
electricity we are going to waste by the 
present long-distance transmission lines, 
we are sending dollars out of the United 
States simply to be burned up and do no 
one any good, because of this 20 percent 
loss we are now suffering. Thus we have 
a worsening of our international cur- 
rency position; so this is a further remote 
byproduct. I agree it is a remote byprod- 
uct, but a very important one. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Not only that, but, 
as long as the Senator has brought it up, 
about the only thing we have going in 
the black for us in international trade 
is our aircraft industry. The only way 
the aircraft industry of the United 
States is going to stay ahead of the rest 
of the world is contained in the moneys 
that this 3 percent would cut out; name- 
ly, further experimentation in supersonic 
flight. 

I can see immediately that it raises 
the hair on the head of my friend from 
Wisconsin when this is brought up, but 
we do not stop developing airplane just 
because we can now fly near the speed 
of sound with transports. We have to 
continue the investigation and experi- 
mentation. 

If we fail to pursue aeronautics, al- 
though I do not see it right now, we can 
begin to see ourselves slipping in inter- 
national trade in the aircraft business. 

The NASA portion of the Federal 
budget is productive. It can provide a 
better and fuller life for all Americans, 
If we cut our investment in future tech- 
nology, then in the future we will have 
fewer and fewer dollars to tax. 

As I indicated at the outset in my 
questioning of my friend from Wiscon- 
sin, I am perfectly in accord with any 
effort to cut the Federal budget. While 
one does not like to step on one’s own 
toes, one might be forced to do it. Be- 
cause NASA has taken such large cuts, 
and because it has actually served as an 
example to every other Federal agency, 
we might be able to, in some way, keep 
this outside the tent while we are work- 
ing on the rest of it inside. 

Mr. President, I merely wanted to ex- 
press my views. I commend any Member 
of this body who wants to reduce Federal 
spending. Sometimes it is not easy; other 
times it is. Most of the times it is very 
simple. Today it is going to be harder. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

SECTION 312 REHABILITATION LOANS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned about the committee’s action to 
delete the House request of $70 million 
in new appropriations for the section 
312 housing rehabilitation loan program. 

Both the Congress in the housing bill 
now in conference and the administra- 
tion in its policy pronouncements have 
recognized that housing and neighbor- 
hood preservation strategy deserves 
much more of our attention than it 
has had in the past. Efforts to preserve 
declining neighborhoods before they de- 
teriorate to the point where compre- 
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hensive renewal is necessary can be 
worthwhile both in terms of cost-effec- 
tiveness and of the livability of our ur- 
ban areas. Section 312 is almost univer- 
sally recognized as a successful effort to 
provide just this type of Federal assist- 
ance. 

I understand that the new appropria- 
tion was deleted “without prejudice,” 
based upon the belief that approximately 
$70 million in funding already will be 
available. However, I have been in- 
formed that of the $70 million, only 
about $30 million is pure “carryover” 
money. Of the rest of the funding, $22.8 
million would come from estimated loan 
repayments, while the remainder would 
result from the reallocation of funds al- 
located but not used in fiscal 1974. 

My concern is that not as much of 
this money may become available as 
anticipated. HUD spokesmen acknowl- 
edge that since the $22.8 million would 
be repaid throughout the year, there 
would certainly be some of that money 
which could not be reloaned in fiscal 
1975. Furthermore, the portion of funds 
assumed to be available for reallocation 
is a rough estimate, as I understand it. 
This estimate, it seems to me, is much 
more likely to be high than low. 

Because the matter will be in confer- 
ence in any event, I will not contest 
formally the committee’s decision. How- 
ever, I urge the committee to explore 
this matter thoroughly and to consider 
the House provision in conference with 
an open mind, because I believe that 
more funding may be necessary for this 
very important program. 

Along the same lines, I must take this 
opportunity to encourage the Senate 
conferees to stick with a separate section 
312 program. It is a sound program 
which has basically been subjected to 
criticism only on the grounds of its dis- 
proportionately large budget impact, 
which occurs not because of large Fed- 
eral costs, but because the budget treats 
loans as if they were grants. It is in keep- 
ing with the administration’s emphasis 
of fuller utilization of existing housing. 
Furthermore, in several States, includ- 
ing my own, constitutional restrictions 
cast legal question upon the ability of 
localities to use community develop- 
ment funds for rehabilitation in the same 
manner as section 312 could be used. 
Despite these points, section 312 is the 
only housing loan program which the 
House housing bill proposes to consoli- 
date. While I realize that the community 
development provisions are now part of 
difficult negotiations, I hope that the 
Senate conferees on the housing bill 
will continue to give these points the 
fullest consideration. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, included in 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration funding under H.R. 15572, 
the HUD-Space Appropriations bill, is 
$886 million for the space shuttle—$800 
million for research and development and 
$86 million for facility construction. I be- 
lieve that spending such an enormous 
sum of money this year, for a project of 
such questionable worth, is a classic ex- 
ample of misplaced priorities. And, if this 
were not bad enough, we should realize 
that spending this sum of money this 
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year will almost invitably commit us to 
still larger expenditures for each of the 
next 3 fiscal years, by NASA’s own ad- 
mission. It will also commit us to a space 
program during the 1980’s which is al- 
most certainly overly ambitious, since the 
space shuttle, once built, will require that 
& vast number of missions be flown in 
order to justify its existence. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the time to stop this juggernaut 
from coming into being is now, when the 
funds which have been spent on the 
shuttle are still much smaller than the 
vast sums yet to be spent. I believe that 
we should take the opportunity to stop 
and rethink the feasibility of this pro- 
gram in view of its gigantic economic 
consequences. With each succeeding year 
the shuttle will become more difficult to 
stop, as the total funds already obli- 
gated will continue to grow and will be- 
come an argument for continuing the 
program, in order that the funds already 
spent shall not be “wasted.” Better to 
stop the waste now than later, when it 
will have increased to monumental pro- 
portions. 

Mr. President, I do not doubt the 
claims of NASA and its supporters that 
the space shuttle would produce signifi- 
cant advances in science and technology. 
If our national economic circumstances 
were different, if we had money to spare 
for such an overwhelming adventure, I 
might look differently on the matter. But 
we all know that we are in a difficult 
time, when we must make choices 
among many programs and claims on the 
national treasury, all of which have some 
justification when viewed alone. What 
we in the Congress must do is to choose 
among these conflicting demands, to set 
national priorities. We must weigh one 
program against another, and we must 
weigh all proposed Federal spending 
programs against the need to hold down 
spending and curb inflation. When 
weighed in this balance, I am afraid the 
space shuttle is found wanting. 

We are now in a period of rampant in- 
flation. Most people around the country 
consider this to be the Nation’s No. 1 
problem. 

Congress has for too long abdicated its 
role in the budgetary process to the exe- 
cutive. With the passage of the budget 
reform bill, Congress will hopefully begin 
to take its rightful place as the “keeper 
of the purse strings.” 

We cannot wait until next year, how- 
ever, when the Budget Committee for- 
mally begins its duties. We must look im- 
mediately for places where money can be 
judiciously withheld in order to stem the 
already too high level of Federal expen- 
ditures which are a major ingredient in 
the current 12 percent rate of inflation. 

Let us take a look at a few figures. As 
I said, the committee recommendations 
for this year for the shuttle is $800 mil- 
lion for research and development, plus 
approximately $86 million for shuttle- 
related facilities costs. Up to now, that is 
through fiscal year 1974, the amount 
spent on the shuttle has been on the 
order of a billion dollars. But this is only 
the beginning. The total cost for devel- 
oping the space shuttle, by NASA’s own 
estimates, will be $514 billion—which 
means the billion we have spent thus far 
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is less than 20 percent of the total devel- 
opment cost. And that $544 billion figure 
does not take inflation into account; nor 
does it include any room for possible 
overruns. Even this sum does not buy a 
completed, operational space shuttle sys- 
tem. The procurement of additional 
orbiters, ground support facilities, and 
the so-called “space tug”—all necessary 
in order to make the system operation- 
al—may add another $3 billion to the bill. 
Under current planning, the first version 
of the “space tug” may be built by the 
Defense Department, so funds for it may 
not come out of the NASA budget. Never- 
theless, development of the tug is a cost 
of the space shuttle system which must 
eventually be borne by the U.S. tax- 
players, whether it comes out of DOD 
funds or NASA funds. 

So now we are up to $814 billion—but 
wait, there is more to come. According 
to NASA estimate, the total money that 
the U.S. Government, and the U.S. tax- 
payer, will spend during the life of the 
space shuttle, including development 
costs, launch costs, and the costs of the 
payloads to be orbited by the shuttle, 
amounts to $45 billion. That is $45 bil- 
lion. Granted, some of the experiments 
may be very worthwhile and useful, and 
some of them probably would be con- 
ducted using expendable rockets even if 
the shuttle were not built. Still the ques- 
tion remains: Do we really want and 
need a space program of the magnitude 
that would be necessary in order to jus- 
tify the shuttle? 

Let me turn now to some of the spe- 
cific uses which, it is claimed, justify de- 
velopment of the shuttle. There are three 
arguments in particular which I should 
like to discuss. First, with the shuttle it 
will be possible to retrieve and repair or 
replace malfunctioning satellites in or- 
bit. This sounds like an excellent capa- 
bility to have. But there are qualified 
scientists in this area who claim that 
this capability will not be worth much as 
a practical advantage. As technology 
develops, satellites are becoming more 
reliable and less susceptible to failure. 
Also, the satellite to be repaired may 
well be obsolete when the time comes to 
repair it. So this capability becomes 
of doubtful value. Second, it is claimed 
that there will be military benefits— 
mainly unspecified—derived from the 
shuttle. In fact, the design characteris- 
tics of the space shuttle have been 
strongly influenced by military con- 
siderations. Very well, then—why does 
the Defense Department not share in the 
cost of developing the shuttle? Why does 
it not even specify how the shuttle would 
be useful to the military? This whole 
area of DOD involvement in the shut- 
tle raises far more questions than it 
answers. 

Finally, all sides seem to agree that 
the shuttle is necessary if there is to be 
continuation of a manned space pro- 
gram. Now, I was as thrilled as any other 
American citizen when our astronauts 
went into space, and when they planted 
the American fiag on the Moon. We can 
all be proud of the heroic exploits of our 
astronauts. But it may well be that, in 
the future, we will be able to obtain as 
much useful scientific information from 
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unmanned probes as we could from live 
astronauts—and at a much lower cost, 
and without need of the space shuttle. 
Once again, I point to the remarkable 
improvements in the instrumentation in 
recent years—in computers, in elec- 
tronics, in remote sensors. Unmanned 
probes have sent back photographs and 
other information in amazing detail 
from Mars, from Venus, from Mercury, 
and Jupiter. Is it not possible that the 
development of these devices, which do 
not need the life support equipment re- 
quired by live astronauts, is really mak- 
ing manned space flight an unnecessary 
luxury? Again, there are many qualified 
space scientists who believe this to be 
the case. 

Speaking of these space scientists re- 
minds me that there is a serious “pri- 
orities” argument raging within the sci- 
entific community with regard to the 
space shuttle. A number of scientists be- 
lieve that the space research and appli- 
cations programs, which are of real ben- 
efit to mankind and have brought us 
such undoubted benefits as communica- 
tions satellites and earth resources sat- 
ellites, are suffering from an acute short- 
age of funds as NASA pours money into 
the shuttle program. So, even within the 
confines of the space program, the shut- 
tle has its serious critics. 

To sum up, we are in a time of great 
social needs, not all of which can be met 
without an unacceptable increase in the 
Federal budget, an increase which would 
be paid for by the American people 
either in higher taxes or in the “hidden 
tax” of inflation. Within the context of 
these unmet needs, the space program 
must find its proper place. I submit that 
the space program should be continued, 
but not at the swollen level which will 
be mandated by the continuation of the 
et shuttle program at its current 
rate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 9, after “$12,500,000” strike 
the period and insert the following: 

“: Provided, That none of these administra- 
tive funds may be used for the administra- 
tion of the Section 23 leasing program, or 
any replacement program, unless the avall- 
able, unused balance of contract authority 
under the Section 235 and Section 236 pro- 
grams, or any replacement programs, is made 
available for commitment, and committed, 
concurrent with the commitment of any 
contract authority under the Section 23 pro- 
gram, or any replacement program, in 
amounts proportionate to the amounts com- 
mitted under said Section 23 program, or 
any replacement program.” 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to zero in on 
the fact that what there is still contract 
authority available under sections 235 
and 236 which should be used before the 
section 23 leasing program designed to 
replace both of those other programs is 
fully utilized. 

The amendment does allow for a rat- 
able utilization of section 23 in propor- 
tion to what is used of the contract au- 
thority under sections 235 and 236. 

This goes along, it seems to me, with 
the general concept of the committee as 
reported on page 7 of the Senate report. 

Our feeling is that these programs, 
especially section 236, are critically im- 
portant particularly to the big cities. In 
view of the fact that the Department 
wishes to rely entirely on section 23, it 
runs too much of a risk if it takes a long 
time, for example, to install that particu- 
lar program. Then you end up with a 
lapse in the existing programs, which are 
extremely beneficial, especially to us in 
the cities, and the figures I have show 
approximately $237 million left in sec- 
tion 235, and $167 million left in section 
236. So this amendment takes an elemen- 
tary precaution to see that we are not 
completely out of any program for a cer- 
tain period of time which can really 
stimulate housing until such time as the 
expended section 23 program may be in- 
stalled, financed, and administered. 

It is just more of a lapse than we have 
any right to invite, especially with a 
tremendously falling number of housing 
starts today. 

I notice the committee at page 7 says: 

The Department now wishes to rely en- 
tirely on what is called the new Section 23 
program, a program of leased housing to re- 
place the conventional public housing pro- 
gram, and Sections 235 and 236. 

The Committee feels that it would be a 
tragic error to take this course. First, Sec- 
tion 23 may not work. Second, if it does 
work, it could take a very long time to go 
into effect. Third, even if it works, it may 
not do two important things, namely, serv- 
ice the kind of low income families that 
public housing helped, and build in the 
regions of areas where housing is most 
needed. 


So, it seems to me, Mr. President, for 
these reasons that this would be a de- 
sirable amendment to take to confer- 
ence. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I congratulate the 
Senator from New York on the amend- 
ment. The Senator is an amazing Sen- 
ator. He served years ago on the Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs Committee, 
but he has not served for some time on 
it, and yet he is extraordinarily alert. 

I have been on the Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs Committee ever since 
I have been in the Senate. We have Just 
been in conference this morning on 
something very close to this issue, sec- 
tion 235 and section 236 of the authoriza- 
tion bill. The amendment of the Senator 
recognizes there are now some $240 mil- 
lion in appropriated but unspent section 
235 funds, and about $170 million, I be- 
lieve, in section 236 funds. These are 
funds which have been impounded and 
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which, under the Budget Reform Act, 
must now be used. 

I favor this action for several reasons. 
The administration and HUD are now, 
as the Senator from New York has said, 
putting all their eggs in the section 23 
basket. It is a new program. 

Now, section 23 may not work at all. 
It is an untried program. 

Second, if it does work, it may take a 
very long time to get going. HUD claims 
they will commit $1.2 billion in a year. 
I do not think that is at all possible. They 
have had this section 23 on the books now 
for many, many months, and they have 
yet to have one single start. There were 
no starts at all. 

When we approved public housing 
under the 1949 act we said that 810,000 
units should be built in 6 years. It took 
20 years to do that. 

When we passed section 221(d) (3) for 
moderate-income housing in 1962, we 
said we should build 45,000 units in a 
year. It was not until the sixth year that 
the total of 45,000 units were built. So 
section 23 may take a long time to work, 
if it works at all. 

Third, even if it works, it may not even 
reach the income groups now covered 
by public housing or by section 235 or 
section 236. It may not build in the 
suburbs or in the central city or it may 
work in one place but not in another. 
It may work in the South but not in New 
England; it may work in the West but 
not the Midwest. 

For all these reasons, it is wrong to 
put all our eggs in the section 23 basket. 

Section 235 was not a failure. Where 
it failed, as in Detroit, almost all the 
other programs failed because of corrup- 
tion. In Wisconsin, less than 3 percent 
have failed in a program where we ex- 
pected initially as high as 15 percent 
failures. 

One measure of its success is that the 
funds for section 235 are actuarially 
sound. That means that it has worked 
as Congress intended. 

People have gotten off subsidy. The 
Government pays less than it did before 
in subsidies to those in section 235. This 
program has worked and should not be 
the victim of HUD’s mismanagement 
and HUD’s propaganda. ` 

I, for one, am happy to accept the 
amendment with a proviso as a part of 
the legislative or appropriation record 
for, I believe, sections 235 and 236 and 
section 23 units should march together, 
as the amendment provides. I do not 
think the total funds for all of them 
should exceed the total originally pro- 
posed by HUD for section 23. We are not 
expanding funds; we are changing the 
mix. 

With that proviso, I am happy to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

I ask my distinguished colleague from 
Maryland (Mr. Marnias), the ranking 
Republican on the committee, for his 
views. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would concur with 
the chairman’s views. 

I also thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) for 
making this valuable suggestion which, 
as I would interpret it, really seeks to 
mandate a balance of section 235, 236-——— 
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Mr, JAVITS. And section 23. 

Mr. MATHIAS. And section 23. And, in 
so mandating the balance, I think it ex- 
presses on the part of Congress a sense 
of what the policy should be and its im- 
portance. It is important but substan- 
tively and I think it is important pro- 
cedurally, so I think it is a good amend- 
ment, and I have no doubt that it will 
meet with considerable support in the 
other body. 

They have mentioned this area in the 
House report on page 7 in which they 
use committee language which tends to 
support the thesis that the Senator from 
New York has spoken on today. So, on be- 
half of the minority, I am happy to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague very 
much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
(Putting the question.) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. Cranston). 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
very much, 

I have several questions of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, and I would like to dis- 
cuss with the distinguished chairman of 
the HUD, Space Science, Veterans’ Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee (Mr. Proxmire), and its distin- 
guished ranking minority member (Mr. 
MatTuHias) a number of issues pertaining 
to VA medical appropriations as con- 
tained in the Appropriations bill reported 
from committee. At the outset, I would 
especially like to thank both of them and 
the other members of the committee for 
their continuing cooperation in working 
together on VA Appropriations and other 
matters of such great concern to all of 
us. Particularly, I am most grateful for 
the opportunity they have provided to me 
to suggest certain matters which might 
be discussed in the committee report and 
for their sympathetic treatment for those 
items in the pending committee report. 

First, I would like to call attention to 
the language included in the report at 
my suggestion stating the strong view of 
the committee that VA medical and hos- 
pital personnel must not be included in 
any government-wide freeze which may 
be imposed by the President. The report 
clearly points out the disastrous impact 
this would have on the functioning of 
the VA medical and hospital program. 

Specifically, the report states: 

The Committee is aware that the Presi- 
dent recently announced plans to make sub- 
stantial cutbacks in total Federal employ- 
ment throughout the Government. The Com- 
mittee wishes to express its very strong view 
that any personnel freeze or other personnel 
Mmitations resulting from such a Govern- 
ment-wide policy should not be applied to 
the medical and hospital employment within 
the Veterans Administration. In 1972 the VA 
hospital and medical program suffered from 
the effects of a Government-wide freeze on 
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hiring which had an absolutely disastrous 
impact on the capacity of the VA system to 
provide quality patient care. Based on that 
experience, it is projected that over a full 
year the VA medical program could be ex- 
pected to lose over 11,000 employees—based 
upon an attrition rate of between 10% and 
33%—especially in the fields of pathology, 
radiology, nursing, and medical administra- 
tion. Of these, the vast majority would be in 
the nursing service (over 8,000), the most 
critical direct patient care category, where 
normal VA attrition runs from 15% to 20%. 


I would like to ask the distinguished 
floor managers whether they will do 
their best to see that this same language 
is included in the joint explanatory state- 
ment to accompany the conference re- 
port on this bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
distinguished Senator from California 
that I agree wholeheartedly. In an 
amendment which I expect to offer 
shortly, which was discussed in part by 
the Senator from Arizona, one of the 
areas I feel we could not, should not, and 
must not reduce is the very area the Sen- 
ator has referred to. These are strong, 
absolute commitments we have to meet, 
and I would agree wholeheartedly. 

Of course, I speak only for myself, and 
the Senator from Maryland speaks for 
himself, but we would do our best to pre- 
vail on our colleagues on the Senate side, 
and hope that the House would see clear 
to be with us; but I think the Senator 
from California is correct. 

Mr. MATHIAS. As one who is unhappi- 
ly all too well aware of the inadequacy of 
existing VA medical services in many 
regions, I could not in conscience sit still 
for any chance that they would be fur- 
ther decreased, so I am happy to give 
that assurance. 

Mr. CRANSTON. It would be very use- 
ful if the joint explanatory statement to 
accompany the conference report would 
contain language similar to the report, 
and I was asking whether that would be 
the endeavor of each of you; is that 
correet? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. You will both seek to 
have similar language in the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is my position, 
yes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. It certainly is mine. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Thank you very 
much. 

Second, Mr. President, I would like to 
point out for the information of my col- 
leagues what the distinguished subcom- 
mittee chairman and I have previously 
discussed with regard to the adequacy of 
the amount included in the reported bill 
for VA medical care. The committee has 
sustained the House increase of approxi- 
mately $16 million for 1,000 new nursing 
personnel. I believe, however, that an ad- 
ditional appropriation of at least $150 
million more is needed to improve the 
quality of VA medical care. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with high officials at 
the White House and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and have good rea- 
son to believe that a supplemental budget 
request will be forthcoming from the ad- 
ministration this month. Frankly, Mr. 
President, I believe that the White House 
has already had ample time to submit 
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such a supplemental request since it has 
had—for over 2 months—the report and 
findings on the VA hospital system which 
were submitted by the VA Chief Medical 
Director, Dr. John D. Chase, on May 31, 
1974. 

I have discussed the recommendations 
in this report with Dr. Chase and 
strongly believe that the $150 million 
figure I have cited as necessary in sup- 
plemental appropriations for the VA 
medical program is fully in line with his 
findings. These funds are most urgently 
needed to increase core VA hospital 
staffing by at least 8,000 personnel, to 
activate certain projects to provide more 
ambulatory care space and facilities and 
for certain crucial specialized units, such 
as intensive care units, and to provide 
for certain maintenance and repair of 
urgent electrical and other structural 
deficiencies, as well as to expedite cer- 
tain air-conditioning projects. 

I wish to emphasize that this $150 mil- 
lion figure is actually a conservative 
one—amounting to less than one-half 
the amount which VA hospital directors 
reported to the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, in response to its survey 
just completed, as representing addi- 
tional dollars which they need now and 
which were not provided in the target 
allowance based on the budget request. 
The total amount of that deficiency, on 
the basis of the House survey, is $305,- 
282,000. 

So, Mr. President, I am not satisfied 
with the medical care or construction 
amounts in the pending measure. But I 
recognize the great desirability of pro- 
ceeding to consider additional appro- 
priations in committee, rather than on 
the floor, and in connection with a sup- 
plemental budget request if one can be 
forthcoming. Thus, I have agreed to the 
request of the distinguished subcommit- 
tee chairman not to press a floor amend- 
ment at this time. It is my intention to 
proceed, however, with a supplemental 
appropriation amendment at the next 
available opportunity whether or not the 
administration comes forward with a 
supplemental request. 


My question for the distinguished floor 
managers is this: Can I have your as- 
surances that you will proceed to inves- 
tigate the report and findings of Dr. 
Chase’s survey and that you will give 
sympathetic consideration to any sup- 
plemental request that may be forth- 
coming based on that survey for more 
VA medical care funds? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from California that we will cer- 
tainly investigate the report and find- 
ings of Dr. Chase’s survey. If they send 
up a supplemental request,.we will have 
hearings, call witnesses, give it consid- 
eration. 

I do not think the Senator from Cali- 
fornia would expect us to make a com- 
mitment until we know what is requested 
and consider it. 

I would give it high priority, but will 
not make any commitment that we would 
go ahead with any particular amount un- 
til we know what it is, and with the in- 
fiation situation with what we can do. 

Mr. CRANSTON, I did not expect a 
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commitment today. I am perfectly satis- 
fied with a commitment for high priority 
and sympathetic consideration. 

Would the Senator from Maryland 
comment, also, on that point? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Well, I would certainly 
feel that the report which attempted to 
give the Congress some sort of objective 
view of the quality of veterans’ medical 
care would be one of the most important 
items of business Congress could have. 

I would cooperate in every way with 
the chairman of the subcommittee in 
calling Dr. Chase before the committee, 
calling witnesses we might need to sup- 
plement his testimony, calling witnesses 
who might even criticize his report, so 
that we can get a thorough view of just 
what the levels of quality of care is. 

That ought to be done, I think, with- 
out any delay whatever, as soon as the 
report is available, I think we ought to 
look at it. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, we all want to proceed 
in a bipartisan and a consensual man- 
ner in respect to this appropriation for 
VA medical care. 

Because of the Vietnam war, Mr. 
President, the problems of running the 
vast VA medical system are more stag- 
gering and complex than most Ameri- 
cans realize. The Veterans’ Affairs Sub- 
committee on Health and Hospitals, 
which I am privileged to chair, has com- 
piled data showing the Vietnam war has 
resulted in an increase of seriously dis- 
abled veterans—more quadriplegic vet- 
erans, more veterans with multiple in- 
juries—requiring intensive care and re- 
habilitation. A survey of Army personnel 
released from the service demonstrates 
the severity of the disabilities the VA 
medical program must cope with. Ampu- 
tation, paralysis of extremities and 
nervous disorders comprise nearly 60 
percent of the 12,466 servicemen sepa- 
rated for combat wounds and injuries 
from 1964 through 1972. 

Of 18,556 Army personnel separated 
during the same period for both combat 
wounds and diseases suffered in Viet- 
nam, 58 percent were caused by crippling 
injuries to the bones, especially of the 
feet and legs. This compares with 21 
percent in World War II and 24 percent 
in the Korean conflict. Another 13 per- 
cent of these Army medical retirees suffer 
from mental disorders. 

The number of Vietnam veterans re- 
ceiving medical care in VA facilities rep- 
resents a substantial proportion of the 
patients. Of those veterans receiving out- 
patient care in fiscal year 1973, 2.2 mil- 
lion were Vietnam veterans, or over 20 
percent of the total 10.8 million who vis- 
ited outpatient facilities. In the first 6 
months of fiscal year 1974, 1.2 million 
were Vietnam veterans or 20.7 percent 
of the total 5.8 million veterans who vis- 
ited VA outpatient clinics. 

Admissions to VA hospitals of Vietnam 
veterans for both years ran at about 
13 percent of all admissions—in fiscal 
year 1973, 123,000 Vietnam veterans out 
of the 905,000 total veterans admitted, 
and in the first 9 months of fiscal year 
1974, 97,000 Vietnam veterans out of the 
713,000 total veterans admitted. 

These statistics clearly indicate that 
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the VA medical system must have an 
adequate number of neurosurgeons, plas- 
tic surgeons, psychiatrists and other 
highly skilled specialists, and nursing 
and technical personnel support them. 

As I have said, I believe we need at 
least $150 million more for medical care 
than the administration requested in its 
fiscal year 1975 budget. We have an obli- 
gation to pay in full the human costs of 
this war by providing a truly first-class 
VA medical system for our disabled vet- 
erans. 

But, at the same time I am sure that 
the distinguished floor managers would 
agree with me that we cannot defer this 
matter much further to accommodate a 
forthcoming supplemental budget re- 
quest at the expense of the seriously 
disabled veterans of the Indochina war 
and all our prior wars who must rely up- 
on the VA to tend to their wounds, treat 
their illnesses, and provide for their rapid 
recovery and rehabilitation. Would you 
agree? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I would agree. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin referred to 
the amendment that he intends to offer 
shortly. 

I would like to ask if I am correct in 
my understanding that the amendment 
to be offered by the distinguished sub- 
committee chairman (Mr. PROXMIRE) to 
make across-the-board cuts—of 3 per- 
cent throughout the bill—in new obliga- 
tional authorities will exempt from those 
cuts the VA medical care, medical and 
prosthetic research, medical administra- 
tion and miscellaneous operating ex- 
penses, readjustment benefits, general 
operating expenses, and compensation 
and pension items, and thus the only 
major item to which it would apply would 
be to amounts appropriated for construc- 
tion within the overall VA budget? Am 
I correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect for several reasons. One, of course, 
is the overwhelming moral reason, we 
have an obligation to our veterans and 
will fulfill that completely. 

The second reason is that we consider 
virtually all of this uncontrollable, a 
matter of law, a matter of absolute ob- 
ligation by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

We have no alternative on it, so the 
Senator’s description is correct. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Since the Senator from 
Wisconsin is the author of that amend- 
ment, I think his statement is the best 
evidence on it. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes, that is why I 
did not press for an analysis from the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Let me say that I am 
not one who is very enthusiastic about 
this kind of amendment, to start with, 
but that I would have to oppose it ex- 
tremely vigorously if it were to cut into 
these items. But the Senator from Wis- 
consin with his usual good judgment, I 
think, has made it clear that it will not. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, finally, I want to ex- 
press my disappointment that the com- 
mittee has eliminated totally the $30 
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million added by the House for assist- 
ance for health manpower training in- 
stitutions as authorized by chapter 82, 
title 38. I believe that at least $20 mil- 
lion of this amount is fully justified and 
can be and will be obligated during this 
fiscal year, if appropriated, for grants 
to medical schools and other health 
manpower institutions as well as to VA 
hospitals pursuant to subchapters II, III, 
and IV of that chapter. This program 
has been traditionally a zero budget re- 
quest by the Office of Management and 
Budget since the enabling legislation 
was enacted in October 1972, in Public 
Law 92-541. 

I consider this program vital to the 
health care mission of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Department of Medicine 
and Surgery on the basis that health 
education and health research programs 
are an indispensable part of modern hos- 
pital-based medical programs and that 
these grants serve to strengthen greatly 
the capacity of VA hospitals and their 
staffs to provide quality care to disabled 
veterans. 

I would like to urge the distinguished 
floor managers to study this matter 
carefully during the conference with the 
House committee and to be sympathetie 
in their evaluation of the $30 million 
which the House has added for the pur- 
poses I have just described. Would the 
distinguished floor managers agree that 
this matter should be carefully studied 
and agree to work with the House con- 
ferees to provide those funds which can 
be effectively used under this important 
program? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
will have to do that, because of course 
it is in conference, but I would like to 
call the attention of the Senator from 
California to page 35 of the report, two 
short paragraphs at the top of the page: 

The Committee has not recommended an 
appropriation for Assistance for Health Man- 
power Training Institutions, for fiscal year 
1975. On July 23, 1974 the Committee was 
informed by the Veterans’ Administration 
that a total of 77 grants had been tentatively 
approved with a first year funding require- 
ment of $25,738,000, These tentatively ap- 
proved grants were chosen from 190 that had 
been submitted with a first year cost of 
$71,466,000. 

To date only $930,000 has been obligated 
for grants for new State Medical Schools, 
leaving $24,070,000 available for obligation 
from the prior appropriation of $25 million. 
For grants to existing affiliated medical 
schools $4,311,000 has been obligated and for 
grants to other Health Manpower Institu- 
tions a total of $3,242,000 has been obligated, 
leaving $12,447,000 available for obligation 
from the prior appropriation of $20 million. 


This is why we felt that there were 
funds here for this program. I am sure 
the Senator recognizes this is a new 
program, highly controversial program, 
and we should proceed with dispatch 
to the extent we can be satisfied it is 
workable. But also in view of the fact 
that it is new, we felt there ought to be 
some caution, That is why we cut it 
out. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
for that comment. It is my information 
that there now exists, in the pipeline, 
grant applications that can take a total 
justified expenditure of an additional 
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$20 million to cover these grants. I 
would like to simply read one more 
paragraph which immediately follows 
those paragraphs from the report which 
the Senator read: 

The committee is aware that a zero ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1975 will limit 
the ability of the Veterans Administration 
to make new grants under subchapters II, 
TII, and IV of chapter 82, which was added 
to title 38 by that Public Law. Nonethe- 
less, the committee will certainly be follow- 
ing the application process in connection 
with such new first-year grants, ana will 
give consideration to providing funds in a 
supplemental appropriations act, if the need 
can be justified by those applications. 


Iam grateful that that language was 
included. 


Mr. MATHIAS. If the Senator will 
yield, I believe we have given full assur- 
ance of the committee’s interest in this 
field. It seemed to be redundant to ap- 
propriate when the funds were already 
on hand, unexpended and unobligated 
at this time. If there is real need, a 
pressing need, for further funds other 
than those which have not been ex- 
pended in the past, and which have 
carried over, we could give very prompt 
and, I think, very sympathetic consid- 
eration. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
very much. We will do our best to docu- 
ment that need. I understand there are 
applications for grants that would jus- 
tify an additional $20 million. I thank 
both Senators very much. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk my amendments and ask 
the clerk that they be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendments. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendments be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Senators PROXMIRE, CHILES, HOLLINGS, and 
NuNN propose the following amendments 
to the bill H.R. 15572, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; for space, sci- 
ence, veterans, and certain other independent 
executive agencies, boards, commissions, 
corporations, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975: 

On page 2 line 9, strike out $12,500,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $12,125,000. 

On page 3 line 15, strike out $22,500,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $21,825,000, 

On page 3 line 26, strike out $200,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $194,000,000. 

On page 4 line 13, strike out $125,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $121,250,000. 

On page 4 line 24, strike out $110,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $106,700,000. 

On page 5 line 5, strike out $39,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $37,830,000. 

On page 6, line 11, strike out $50,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $43,500,000. 

On page 5, line 20, strike out $70,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $67,900,000. 

On page 5, line 26, strike out $6,320,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $6,130,400. 

On page 6, line 7, strike out $11,900,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $11,543,000. 

On page 6, line 14, strike out $5,580,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $5,412,000. 
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On page 6, line 17, strike out $3,530,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $3,424,000. 

On page 6, line 20, strike out $6,830,000 
and insert in Meu thereof $6,625,000. 

On page 6, line 24, strike out $19,513,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $18,927,000. 

On page 7, line 4, strike out $29,446,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $28,562,000. 

On page 8 line 6, strike out $4,512,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof $4,376,640. 

On page 9 line 2, strike out $265,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof $257,050. 

On page 9, line 18, strike out $46,900,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $46,759,000. 

On page 10, line 9, strike out $2,349,080,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $2,278,607,000. 

On page 10, line 16, strike out $144,490,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $140,155,000. 

On page 13, line 8, strike out $749,124,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $726,650,000. 

On page 14, line 8, strike out $675,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $660,958,000. 

On page 15, line 9, strike out $5,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $4,850,000. 

On page 15, line 17, strike out $5,163,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $5,008,000. 

On page 165, line 24, strike out $43,077,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $42,947,000. 

On page 16, lines 9 and 10, strike out $38,- 
500,000 and insert in lieu thereof $37,345,000, 

On page 20, line 8, strike out $230,850,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $223,924,000. 

On page 20, line 20, strike out $45,150,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $43,795,000. 

On page 21, line 2, strike out $10,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $9,700,000. 

On page 21, line 7, strike out $2,100,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $2,037,000. 

On page 22, line 14, strike out $100,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof $97,000. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
proposing an amendment to cut 3 per- 
cent essentially from the controllable 
items in this bill. The cut would not 
affect three major categories of items: 
First, HUD's contractual housing pay- 
ments which have been reduced by $125 
million by the committee; second, the 
$200 million disaster relief funds given 
to the President; third, those fixed items 
in the Veterans’ Administration budget 
such as pension, veterans’ benefits, and 
so forth, which are fixed items and which 
are paid as a right. What this means is 
that only about one-fourth of the total 
funds in this appropriation bill can be 
subject to this further 3-percent cut 
across the board. But they should be cut. 

In the subcommittee and full commit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee we 
worked our will and increased a few pro- 
grams, cut others, and essentially 
granted the funds requested to still 
others, 

What I am proposing now is that we 
cut a further 3 percent across the board 
in the controllable items. 

Inflation is the country’s number one 
problem. If we are to meet inflation, we 
need to cut the Federal budget. 

Twice the Senate has voted to cut the 
budget or place a ceiling on the budget of 
$295 billion, once by a vote of 74 to 12. 
That is a $10 billion cut in a $305 billion 
budget, or about 3 percent. 

By vote of 74 to 12, as I say, the Sen- 
ate voted to do that on June 13. Prior 
to that, on May 9, we passed a similar 
amendment by about a 2-to-1 vote. Those 
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are two very strong Senate votes for a 
$10 billion cut. If we mean business, we 
should carry out that general intention 
in the bills before us. 

I am therefore proposing that we cut 
3 percent from those controllable items 
in the bill. The amount of the controlla- 
ble items is $5,337,474,000, and 3 percent 
of that amount is $160,124,000. 

Let me say that I am not proposing to 
cut veterans’ benefits, pensions for vet- 
erans, their widows, or children, would, 
along with other uncontrollable items, 
make up well over two-thirds of the 
funds in the bill. I am proposing we cut 
those items which are not controllable. 
We should make no distinction between 
and among programs. Every agency 
should have to take its fair share, 
namely, a 3-percent cut. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) made a very elo- 
quent appeal as only he can—because he 
is so familiar with the space program— 
for the space program to be exempted. 

Mr. President, I just cannot see any 
ground for picking them out any more 
than I can the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, or any other number of agen- 
cies which are absolutely essential for 
the operation of our Government in a 
fair and equitable way, but which in my 
view can absorb a 3-percent cut. 

It is not as if we are cutting 50 percent. 
We are cutting 3 percent. I think all of 
us have had enough experience in Gov- 
ernment to know that it is possible, or in 
business to know that it is possible, to 
cut 3 percent without cutting the real 
muscle or bone of any operation. 

These agencies are not necessarily fat 
and lazy, but a 3-percent cut is some- 
thing they can do in this period of very 
serious inflation without great sacrifice. 

Inflation is now running at double 
digit numbers. Unquestionably, it is the 
No. 1 issue, the No. 1 problem, for 210 
million Americans. I think they feel 
overwhelmingly this is something they 
would like to have faced. 

In my State of Wisconsin I recently 
sent out a questionnaire to over 100,000 
people. I asked them whether they would 
favor a $10 billion cut in the Federal 
budget. As part of the answer, because it 
was part of the same questionnaire, I 
indicated what they had to cut. I pointed 
to the military budget, the Space budget, 
and the various other budgets. 

I was astonished by the response. By 
a 10 to 1 margin, 89 percent to nine 
percent supported a Federal budget cut 
of $10 billion. I think if you can get al- 
most 90 percent of the people in my 
State to approve anything it is astonish- 
ing. We have a State that disagrees on 
almost any issue you can find. I am sure 
if you asked 100 people whether they 
loved their mother you would not get 
that kind of response. 

So I think it should be clear to the 
Senate of the United States that this is 
something that the people want, some- 
thing that they recognize very wisely. If 
we are going to do anything concrete 
and specific, except talk about inflation, 
it is something we should do. So for that 
reason I would hope this is adopted. 

One other point is that just a few days 
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ago, I believe on Thursday or Friday, 
the Senate voted on the transportation 
appropriation bill. Senator Byrp the 
manager of the bill brought in a meas- 
ure that was under the budget, under 
the House, and then in addition to that 
he proposed a 3-percent floor cut, or ap- 
proximately a 3-percent cut, on all the 
controllable items in that measure. That 
passed by a 4 to 1 vote. I think the Sen- 
ate made it very clear that even though 
there were programs they wanted and 
supported, we must recognize that in- 
flation has now reached a stage in our 
society where we have to act on it. 

Mr. President, I do hope that the 
Senate will give these amendments 
favorable consideration. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I be joined as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. I have listened very care- 
fully to the Senator. It has been indi- 
cated in the past few days on the Sen- 
ate floor there is nothing troubling the 
American people more than inflation. 

According to a recent poll, 48 percent 
of the American people feel that the 
Government is responsible for inflation 
and it is clear that Federal spending is 
one of the primary contributing factors. 

In this morning’s Washington Post, I 
noticed an article, which was greatly 
heartening to me, entitled “Public Gives 
Better Mark to Congress.” This heading 
is especially heartening to me this year, 
as I am sure it is to other Senators. 

However, upon reading further into 
the article, I was dismayed to see that 
the improvement in public attitude to- 
ward Congress only reflects that of 29 
percent of the population. At the same 
time, 64 percent feels that the Congress 
is only doing a fair to poor job. 

One reason for the low public regard 
for Congress is undoubtedly inflation, 
which has become the biggest economic 
issue in the country today. The people 
are looking to us for action on this mat- 
ter and we should not fail them. 

The time to act is now. Today we are 
considering the HUD appropriation bill 
and this measure presents an opportu- 
nity to reduce inflationary Federal 
spending. 

FEDERAL SPENDING RESPONSIBLE FOR INFLATION 


High Federal spending has been iden- 
tified as one of the primary causes of 
inflation. The President has stated that 
a $5 billion cut in the budget is necessary. 
Others, both in the administration and 
the Congress, have advocated cuts of $5 
to $10 billion. The best economists in 
the Nation have stated that a reduction 
in Federal spending is absolutely essen- 
tial to prevent inflation from getting out 
of hand. 

As I have said many times in the past 
week, the reduction of Federal spending 
is one area where we could demonstrate 
our commitment to doing something 
about it. 

There has been a bipartisan effort in 
the Senate to reduce the budget in the 
past few days. Cuts were nearly achieved 
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in the Treasury and Public Works ap- 
propriation bills last Wednesday and 
Thursday. Finally on Friday, we were 
able to cut the transportation appropri- 
ation bill by 3.5 percent. 

VA BUDGET EXEMPTED 

It should be emphasized that this 
amendment specifically exempts the 
funds for the most vital veterans’ pro- 
grams. Most veterans and their surviv- 
ors are having a difficult time as it is 
living on the meager pension and com- 
pensation they receive. 

Veterans have already made a sacri- 
fice for the country which we can never 
totally repay. Most of the funds in the 
VA budget are obligational expenditures. 
These funds cannot be reduced and I do 
not support cutting them. 

Hopefully, the Senator’s effort today 
to cut 3 percent of the controllable items, 
not touching the contractual or fixed 
items, will be successful. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

I would like to say one more thing be- 
fore I yield to the Senator from Mary- 
land, Mr. President. 

As chairman of this subcommittee I 
had a chance to sit in on every single 
minute of the hearings on this bill. The 
hearings are very substantial. I am con- 
vinced, on the basis of the record, that 
we can make this kind of reduction with- 
out any serious damage to the agencies. 
In fact, I think their performance might 
very well be improved. As the perform- 
ance of business is improved, the per- 
formance of even a family may be im- 
proved, if they are careful and more 
prudent about their spending. 

So for that reason, too, because I 
think I understand these agencies—they 
all had an opportunity to appear—under 
these circumstances this cut is-a respon- 
sible cut and a reasonable cut. It should 
not cause any serious curtailment of serv- 
ices to the American people. 

I am happy to yield the floor. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, our sub- 
committee operates, in general, in such 
harmony and operates on the basis of 
consensus so often that I am very reluc- 
tant to oppose the suggestion that has 
been made by our chairman. But I do 
feel that it is necessary to oppose this 
amendment, and I think it has to be op- 
posed on both practical grounds and 
grounds of principle. 

The practical grounds are very real. 
When we consider the facts that have al- 
ready been given to the Senate by the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
about the reductions in force and the re- 
ductions in level of expenditure that 
have been made in NASA, and then when 
we consider that by this amendment we 
will require, we will mandate, the riffing 
of approximately 3,000 more employees 
at NASA alone, we question whether that 
agency will really continue to have an 
independent existence, whether it really 
is worth it. 

Let us consider the impact of this 
amendment on the NASA program. I in- 
quired about that over the weekend, and 
I was advised that the Space Shuttle, 
which is already well beyond its pro- 
jected schedule, would be delayed by an 
additional 18 months. 
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The Senator from Kansas says that 
he is concerned about inflation. I am 
concerned about inflation, and I think 
we all ought to save all the money we 
can. But if the Senator from Kansas 
wants to worry about inflation, he ought 
to consider the ultimate impact of this 
cut on inflation. 

As the Senator from Arizona has laid 
it out very clearly, we have ahead of us 
the prospect of saving 20 percent of the 
electricity which is transmitted by long- 
distance lines. If we can save 20 percent 
of the electricity on long-distance lines, 
we are going to do more for inflation, 
more for the international currency posi- 
tion of this country, because of the sav- 
ing in the oil that would have to be 
bought overseas, than we possibly could 
by this amendment, which would cut 
very vital Government agencies and ex- 
penditures. 

I think the practical factor here is 
that this cut is too deep. I have joined 
the chairman time and again in any re- 
ductions that I thought were necessary, 
but I believe that this one does go too 
far, I have said that I thought it was bad 
not only in practice but also in principle, 
and I think the form of the amendment 
demonstrates that point. It is not an 
across-the-board cut. The chairman—I 
salute him for that and support him in 
it—has exempted certain elements in 
this bill from the cut. He has exempted 
the so-called uncontrollable items. We 
cannot have an across-the-board cut, by 
definition, and I think it indicates that 
we cannot have an across-the-board cut. 
There are some uncontrollable items, and 
this is not really an across-the-board cut. 
It is a cut which is directed at certain 
programs. It hits them so hard that it 
really raises serious questions about the 
viability of those programs at the levels 
at which they would be left if this 
amendment were adopted. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thought I heard the 
manager of the bill say that none of the 
veterans’ pensions or payments to or- 
phans and widows would be cut. My 
question is this: Will the people who will 
have to administer these programs be 
cut? 

Mr. MATHIAS. It is my understanding 
that the general administrative expenses 
of the Veterans’ Administration will be 
cut. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. No, that is not the 
case. The cut would be in construction. 
It would be confined to construction, so 
far as the Veterans’ Administration is 
concerned. 

These are the amendments: page 20, 
line 8, VA construction, major projects; 
page 20, line 20, VA construction minor 
projects; page 21, line 2, VA grants for 
construction of State extended care fa- 
cilities; page 21, line 7, VA grants to the 
Republic of the Philippines; page 22, line 
14, vocational rehabilitation revolving 
fund. 

There would be no reductions any- 
where else. We would not cut the people 
who would administer these programs, 
because we felt that these were obliga- 
tions of right, obligations under law, and 
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we are not in a position to have the au- 
thority to make that reduction. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have another ques- 
tion for the manager of the bill or his 
counterpart on the Republican side of 
the aisle. We had a very scandalous rev- 
elation not too long ago with respect to 
some of our Vietnam veterans who had 
returned. Some of them were paraple- 
gics; some were quadriplegic. Some could 
not even light their cigarettes. They did 
not have the facilities. Many of these 
hospitals are very old—from World War 
I and World War II. They have not been 
modernized. They do not have the equip- 
ment to take care of some of the very 
peculiar injuries that have been caused 
by the kind of war that was conducted 
in Southeast Asia. 

Many of these hospitals are not air- 
conditioned, and some of these young 
people cannot even move, cannot even 
use a fan in order to give themselves a 
little fresh air. They have to just sit in 
the sweltering heat. 

Does this proposal mean that we cut 
this out, too? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the first place, it 
is a reduction of 3 percent below what 
the Appropriations Committee appropri- 
ated. 


Furthermore, last year $68 million was 
appropriated. This year, $223 million 
would be appropriated after the cut. So 
we increased this by more than three- 
fold over last year. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that as to the 
space program, that may be necessary. 
I am not going to defend that on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon. I 
think that possibly we ought to take 
care of the people on Earth before we 
begin to explore any more out in the blue 
yonder. Why can we not exempt com- 
pletely the Veterans’ Administration? 

We have these boys who, against their 
will, have served their country. They 
haye returned maimed—some without 
arms, some without legs. If there is any 
money here to put a little air-condition- 
ing in a hospital where they are stretch- 
ed out on a bed, why do we take that out 
this afternoon? Why do we not exempt 
the Veterans’ Administration com- 
pletely? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We have exempted 
about 90 percent of it. The only part we 
have included is the construction of fa- 
cilities, and this construction is a mat- 
ter of timing. This is something that does 
go right to the heart of inflation. Steel 
is in short supply; many other elements 
that go into construction of these fa- 
cilities are in short supply. It is enor- 
mously increased over last last year. 

If it were a bigger cut than it I, I 
would agree with the Senator. But we do 
not cut any of the treatment for the 
veterans, any of the direct services for 
veterans, any of the pensions for vete- 
rans, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that. I am 
not saying it does. I handled this budget 
in the past, and the plan was to do it in 
& very gradual way, to modernize some 
of these veterans hospitals. Some of them 
are in very bad shape. 

We are saying to these veterans, “As 
far as you are concerned, you suffer a 
little more, because we have a little in- 
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flation in this country.” I think we should 
take it out of where we can and not put 
it on the backs of these veterans who 
were badly wounded. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that we have given, 
by far, the greatest consideration to the 
veterans. Of the total amount in the bill, 
$21 billion, as the Senator from Rhode 
Island knows, about two-thirds, $14 bil- 
lion, is for the veterans. We exempted 
virtually all of that. 

I appreciate the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I want to 
compliment the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I serve on this subcommittee. He has 
worked long and hard on the appropria- 
tions. 

It seems to me that the design of this 
amendment, which exempts completely 
those items having to do with veterans 
benefits and the hospital care, recog- 
nizes what we are trying to do for the 
veteran. At the same time, it recognizes 
that the veteran is suffering from in- 
flation as much as or more than anyone 
else, especially the Vietnam veteran. He 
is the victim of inflation, because he is 
in the highest category of the unemploy- 
ed today. He is the individual who is 
having the toughest time in the economy 
today. This is also true with respect to 
many of our other veterans who are 
drawing pensions and are trying to live 
on the pittance we are giving them—fixed 
funds—and at the same time we see the 
cost of living escalating. 

So anything we can do to try to stop 
inflation is going to be of more benefit 
to the people who are in this category 
than anyone else. 

I applaud the Senator, because I think 
that he—together with other Senators— 
is attempting to get a grip on inflation, 
and that is the most important thing 
that one can do for the veteran today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

I should like to reinforce what I said 
to the Senator from Rhode Island and 
what the Senator from Florida is saying: 
Whereas we are cutting substantially in 
the other areas, we are cutting less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the veterans 
budget—one-tenth of 1 percent. 

We are cutting far more, in proportion 
30 times more in these other budgets. 
And I think that is right, because I think 
the veterans deserve everything we can 
possibly provide them. Therefore, to slow 
down a little bit, slow down the facility 
construction by 3 percent this year, it 
seems to me, is just a modest step. 

Mr. CHILES. If the Senator would 
yield further, in the area of HUD, and 
I know it is very tough for those of us 
who are concerned with adequate hous- 
ing, and with trying to house people in 
America and provide adequate housing 
for them, to consider any cuts in this 
area. But I find the prime reason that 
we cannot have any more housing in this 
country is that the interest rates are so 
high, there is no construction money and 
the people cannot get funds to build 
houses. 
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The reason for that, again, is infla- 
tion. If we want to get something started 
in housing in this country, if we want to 
start people being able to own a house 
again, we are going to have to do some- 
thing. 

Mr. President, the observation that the 
junior Senator from Florida is making 
is that, I think, the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin might help in 
the movement that some of us are trying 
to make to reduce the deficit we are 
laboring under this year. If we can cut 
the spending back to $295 billion and get 
back to the place where we are in a 
balanced budget situation, then perhaps 
we will be in a position to get something 
done about the interest rates. 

I think the interest rates are of more 
serious concern to housing starts, which 
are really affecting my State tremen- 
dously. I can tell the Senator that un- 
employment is growing every day in my 
State because there is no construction 
money available. There are no funds for 
housing available, and people have 
stopped trying to buy a house or build a 
house because of the tremendous inter- 
est rates. So only if we can do something 
about that matter can we turn this sit- 
uation around in that regard. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I certainly agree with 
him that we have to seize every avail- 
able chance to economize. I think that 
Government spending does play a major 
role in inflation. I think the subcommit- 
tee, under the leadership of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, has already demon- 
strated its awareness of that in bringing 
the bill to the floor in its present form. 

But what about problems such as that 
presented by the National Science Foun- 
dation’s budget? In that budget, al- 
though we have already enacted a big 
energy bill with separate funding for the 
year that just ended, we have $98 million 
in indirect energy programs, and we are 
projecting for fiscal year 1975, $149 mil- 
lion in indirect energy programs. That 
is $66 million higher. 

These are programs that are directed 
at one of the major causes of inflation, 
which is a shortage of energy. If we cut 
back the National Science Foundation— 
and in this bill we have already cut back 
the budget estimate by $6.4 million, and 
we shall cut it back under this amend- 
ment roughly another $20 million; that 
is $26 million or a little more—are we 
not in the shape of the dog that finds 
itself chasing its tail? We are making 
what we hope is going to be an anti- 
inflationary move at the same time that 
we are taking this step which may have 
proven, itself, to be inflationary. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. CHILES. As I recall, we are talking 
about, before the cut, an increase of 
$174 million above last year. As I look 
at the programs of the National Science 
Foundation—and I support their pro- 
grams—lI think it is important that we 
continue basic research and that we con- 
tinue some specific research. But we all 
know that there are many programs that 
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are now being performed by the National 
Science Foundation that are certainly not 
productive for next year or for 5 years or 
20 years from now, for instance, if they 
are studying the eating habits of the 
African ant and some of the other studies 
that we see are undertaken. 

I think what we are saying to them 
is that they have to look at their priori- 
ties and, hopefully, they are not going 
to cut anything as important as research 
technology, of immediate application in 
the energy field. Perhaps they will not 
go out and get some of these programs 
that are of such an exotic nature that 
we have tremendous complaints from 
our people as to why we do not control 
some of that research in a better way, 

So I think what we are talking about 
cutting here in no way will handicap 
them, and again it gets down to this 
thing that if we talk about cutting public 
works, someone says, “Don’t cut here, 
cut everywhere else,” and if we talk 
about cutting space, I usually feel I am 
for cutting everything else, but I hate to 
think about cutting space because that 
is getting into the interests of the area 
where I live. We all have to consider the 
special interests of our constituents. 

But if we are going to do something 
about spending overall, we have to do 
something about cutting overall. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I just 
want to reinforce what the Senator from 
Florida has said so wisely. 

The National Science Foundation does 
not have to take a penny for any of this 
out of space research. 

The basic research budget for this year 
is well above last year’s budget, in fact, 
far above it—by some 20 percent or 
more. So I think the Agency can achieve 
a modest cut by reducing increases in 
such areas as materials research and bio- 
logical sciences, and eliminating the in- 
crease in funding for social sciences. 
Social science research is particularly 
suspect, with projects ranging from In- 
terpersonal Relations Within the Fam- 
ily” to “Ethnographic Atlas of Quadros,” 
and “Conflict, Justice, and Coopera- 
tion”—a study of traffic challenges at 
intersections. 

There are many other projects, as we 
pointed out, costing a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in some cases, several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in others, many 
of which projects are simply not within 
the expertise of the National Science 
Foundation. They have one project, for 
example, which studies hog farming, 
which certainly ought to be a project 
within the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Others are clearly 
within the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. There are many cuts 
that could be made without cutting the 
research which the National Science 
Foundation should be making in the 
energy area. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, as to 
the National Science Foundation, for the 
information of my colleague from Mary- 
land, about 5 weeks ago we passed a spe- 
cial research and development appropri- 
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ations bill, and within that bill, the very 
point the Senator from Maryland speaks 
to, was an appropriation which amount- 
ed, overall, to $2.3 billion. We are not 
being puny or backward or unrealistic 
toward the energy problem. On the con- 
trary, we have boosted it all up. We said, 
“We have got a crisis, and we have got 
to apply the funds to it, particularly in 
the field of research and development, 
and particularly with respect to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation.” 

Under that bill, we provided $101 mil- 
lion to the National Science Foundation. 
So we are not, all of a sudden, coming 
here and, like the Senator says, saying 
we have an energy crisis but then exacer- 
bating the crisis by not providing the 
funds necessary to solve it. 

Mr. MATHIAS. But the Senator from 
South Carolina would agree that those 
appropriations were for areas not cov- 
ered by programs in this bill, would he 
not? These are energy research programs 
which are independent of the major bill, 
which, as the Senator very properly says, 
the Senate has already passed and 
funded. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
would like to agree with that, but, serving 
as a member of the Technology Assess- 
ment Board, I have to demur from that 
judgment. They keep telling us, on the 
one hand, that this covers a particular 
item exclusively, and then we go through 
it on another particular program, and 
we now have, at the request of both the 
House and the Senate, within the Tech- 
nology Assessment Board, a coordinated 
effort to try to cut out exactly this dupli- 
cation. 

It is fine to put the money to it, but it 
is very wasteful and contributory toward 
the inflation itself, if we are going to 
continue to duplicate. 

If I may say another word, I want to 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin on his leadership on this par- 
ticular score. Every time we turn around, 
we are asked, “What in the world are 
you meat axes trying to do here on the 
floor of the Senate?” 

Well, in the first instance, we are try- 
ing to be a meat ax, and yet, at the 
same time we are trying to keep faith 
with respect to actually doing something 
on inflation. 

This body, 


in great sobriety and 
solemnity, met on May 9, when inflation 
was crashing about us, and we voted 
some 56 to 33 in favor of the amendment 


of the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) to cut back the total of the 
budget from $305 billion to $295 billion. 
That was some 3 months before the 
President of the United States finally 
recognized the problem on August 1. 
Again, even before the President gave 
his economic message, we cut back 
some $5 billion; we had, on June 13, an- 
other vote on Mr. Proxmire’s amend- 
ment, and this one was 74 to 12. 

I will never forget trying to listen to 
the President’s economic message. I 
said— 

That gentleman is going to cut us off at 
the pass; he is going to call our hand. He is 
going to say, “All right, you are over there, 
now, asking for a $10 billion cut; sort of 
place your money where your mouth is, or 
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rather take your money away from where 
your mouth is, and cut it back $10 billion.” 


But the President asked for only a $5 
billion cut. 

We also have been trying to bring out 
the flaw in comparisons between the bill 
as reported and the budget request. Be- 
cause we must get $10 million below 
these requests, it is not enough for a bill 
to be “below the budget.” We in Con- 
gress, particularly we in the Senate—the 
distinguished Presiding Officer, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT) has 
been a leader in this particular drive, 
with myself and others, including the 
Senator from Florida and the Senator 
from Virginia—are trying our best, in a 
logical, realistic way, to come down to 
this $295 billion level. 

We knew of no way other than across- 
the-board cuts after the bills get to the 
floor—not, of course, affecting the un- 
controllables. 

So, as these budgets came rolling for- 
ward, $500 million over last year, $620 
million more than last year—you could 
just see that rather than cutting back 
to the $295 billion level, that we were 
really going to be $5 billion to $10 bil- 
lion above what the President requested. 
We got the leadership and cooperation 
of the Senator from West Virginia on 
his bill, and it is, indeed, a better situa- 
tion with respect to these appropriations 
bills, to have the manager of the bill 
suggest the method of reduction, instead 
of those of us, who do not have expertise, 
trying to do the job. Instead of saying, 
“Do not cut off veterans, do not cut off 
uncontrollables” or trying to make dis- 
abling economies, the Senator from Wis- 
consin has gone down line for line to see 
where he can effectuate the so-called 3 
percent economy and make a saving 
where it can be taken. 

Whether that will completely balance 
us, and mean a $10 billion cut at the end 
of the line, we do not know, but if we 
start now—as on this bill today, and on 
the Interior bill on Wednesday, as we 
did on Transportation last week—we will 
be able to reconcile, at the end of this 
year, as we did back in 1967, when we 
put in a joint resolution at the end of 
the year on the continuing resolution. At 
the end we can see where we did not 
make cuts and where we did, and we can 
put it all in order so we can come back 
out of chaos, say that the Senate is run- 
ning the budget once again, with only 14 
dissenters in the entire body: on a $295 
billion budget. 

That is what the Senator from Wis- 
consin is leading toward, and that is 
what we, as a small group from both 
sides of the aisle, are trying to apply 
here today and again on Wednesday. 

I think that the other leaders in the 
Senate with respect to the chairmen of 
the several committees should realize our 
dilemma when we get to the Budget 
Committee. I was not going to interject 
the Budget Committee because we had 
not met, but the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, on his bill, with a 
grand gesture to get authoritativeness, 
authenticity, credibility for what he was 
doing with the “pork barrel,” said, “We 
will hear from the chairman of the 
Budget Committee.” And, of course, the 
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Budget Committee chairman arose and 
said, “We are going to staff, we are go- 
ing to consult, we are going to get room, 
we do not have all the wisdom, we are 
going to study.” 

Absolutely, I do not denigrate that. I 
am on that Budget Committee and I 
know we are not ready yet to act—the 
Republican members, for example, have 
not yet been appointed. But who in this 
body is going to stand in the well and 
say, “No, not this year, not at this time.” 
It is at this time, in the month of Au- 
gust, that we are in this terrible dilem- 
ma of raging inflation—look, yesterday 
David Rockefeller said that we could 
have a panic—can we not have, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin on his bill, that 
posture of saying, “We do mean business. 
We will cut back now. This year.” 

On that score I commend the Senator 
from Wisconsin for his leadership. 

Mr, NUNN. Will the Senator from 
Florida yield, 

Mr. CHILES. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I would like to commend 
the Senator from Wisconsin also, and I 
would like to join the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from South 
Carolina in expressing my sincere hope 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be agreed to. 

The Senator from South Carolina, I 
think, went through the history of this 
movement by a bipartisan group of Sen- 
ators consisting of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, who is now presiding; the 
Senator from New Mexico, who is not 
on the floor at the moment, the Senator 
from Kentucky, and the Senator from 
Florida, I would say the group started 
off as a very small group, but it has now 
grown, it is now growing, thanks in large 
measure to the leadership of the Senator 
from Wisconsin who earlier proposed 
and had passed the overall amendment 
of trying to hold down Federal expendi- 
tures to $295 billion this fiscal year. 

One of the regrets the Senator from 
Georgia has now is that we have already 
disposed of six appropriation measures in 
this body totaling $30 billion, and the 
momentum was not strong enough to 
carry out significant cuts as those appro- 
priation bills rolled through, even though 
we made every effort to do so. 

So we have already reached a total of 
$30 billion in appropriations, which, ac- 
cording to my calculations, is more than 
15 percent of all the appropriations 
requested. 

According to my further calculations, 
the net effect of efforts to cut the budget 
estimates so far has been minor. The net 
reduction I come up with is $16.6 million 
out of a total of $29.9 billion. This is 
a good deal less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent in reductions so far. 

Everyone has his own estimates of 
controllable expenditures. One can get 
any kind of definition, and I understand 
that the current OMB definition is that 
we can control only about $13 or $14 bil- 
lion of the entire budget. 

Well, if that is the case, I think we 
might as well throw in the towel if we 
have a $305 billion budget and we can 
control only about $13.5 billion of it. I 
believe, as do many others, that we have 
a good deal more control than this. A 
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reasonable measure of our control is the 
total of the appropriations we must con- 
sider. I know the veterans appropria- 
tion is not in this case because most of 
that program is in fulfillment of a 
solemn obligation. We all want to do 
what we can for those young men who 
are veterans and who have given their 
best for this country, as did their fathers 
and grandfathers. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield right at that point? 

Mr. NUNN. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The distinguished 
Senator is aware, after working on this 
veterans’ problem, that of the entire $14 
billion involved in this appropriation bill, 
the amount involved in this amendment 
is $8.8 million. I think the exact dollar 
amounts in there are very appropriate in 
this part of the remarks of the Senator 
from Georgia, because what we are doing 
is just—in that $8.8 million—really not 
effectuating a large economy, but letting 
the veterans themselves share in this 
drive which, I am convinced, he will sup- 
port. 

Mr. NUNN. I am glad the Senator from 
South Carolina has pointed out that it 
is an important part of the amendment. 
But of the total appropriating authority 
we have about $195.9 billion out of a 
total of $322 billion of new budget au- 
thority estimated, and if we had been 
able to get the momentum, which I be- 
lieve is underway now, if we had been 
able to get it going from the very out- 
set of this process, instead of scoring the 
first success on Friday, thanks largely to 
the Senator from South Carolina, the 
Senator from Florida, the Senator from 
Kansas, and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, on his initiative, we would have 
saved a considerable amount of money 
already. 

In order to come up with $10 billion 
in cuts, as so many of us have urged, 
if we go back to the very beginning of 
the appropriation crisis, we would have 
to impose a 5 percent cut on all the ap- 
propriation measures. But now that we 
have passed approximately $30 billion of 
those appropriation measures with little 
net reduction, that percentage has al- 
ready moved past 6 percent. So we are 
losing ground every day that we do not 
make these cuts, and this failure is im- 
posing more and more of a burden on 
the remaining appropriation bills. 

I have further remarks I would like 
to make at an appropriate point later, 
Mr. President. But, at this point, I would 
like just to express my congratulations 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. He has 
been a real leader in this regard. It is 
not easy to cut the HUD budget; it is 
not easy to cut the space effort; it is not 
easy to cut the Department of Defense 
budget; but I think it is necessary. 

I would like to point to one argument 
that has been made here, not today, but 
previously which I think represents the 
seriousness of the present situation. I 
hope that argument has faded away into 
the wind and we will not hear it any 
more because, to me, it is absolutely fal- 
lacious. The argument is, and it has been 
made very simply that if we do not spend 
this money now on construction, if we 
do not spend this money now on other 
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Government programs, that, my good- 
ness, we are going to have to spend more 
next year because inflation is going up 
so high. 

To me this is a laughable proposition. 
This is something that Art Buchwald 
ought to write an article about, that we 
better go ahead and spend it now because 
we have got such an inflationary rate 
that if we do not spend it now, next year 
it is going to cost more. What the argu- 
ment overlooks is that we are the ones 
who are causing that inflation, in large 
part by the expenditures. I would like 
the people in HUD and the people in the 
Space Agency and the people in the De- 
partment of Defense to understand what 
we are doing to them every year when 
we see 10 and 12 percent inflation. This 
is the equivalent not of a 3 percent 
budget cut, if you have 10 or 12 percent 
inflation: This is the equivalent of a 10 
or 12 percent budget cut. So if we can get 
a grip on excessive Federal spending, if 
we can indeed cut $10 billion out of the 
budget this year on an equitable basis, we 
will not really be cutting the budget of 
anybody. We will be cutting inflation, 
and by cutting inflation we will be re- 
storing the budgets that inflation has 
been eroding away. 

So I might just summarize by saying 
to the Senator from Florida, who has 
been so kind to yield—I will state this in 
the form of a question for the purpose of 
discussion—if we are able to cut the in- 
flation rate down from 10 percent, 11 
percent, to 6 to 7 percent, will not the 
agencies that we are talking about now, 
and the recipients of Federal funds be 
better off even with a 3 or 4 percent 
budget cut? 

Mr. CHILES. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. We are seeing now every day 
when we start working with the appro- 
priation figures we have to add the factor 
in for inflation. It is an automatic thing, 
and we know it is different for different 
areas. If it is the military we know that 
we have got to add the salary factor for 
inflation, the weapons cost factor for in- 
flation, the installation cost factor for in- 
fiation; and that is different depending 
upon whether you are talking about con- 
struction or you are talking about wages. 

So if we reduce that automatically, the 
Senator is right. The same with a cut of 
dollars, they would be getting the same 
thing they are paying for. I think the 
Senator is so right, it is kind of like Pogo, 
who said, “We have discovered the enemy 
and they are us.” That is kind of where 
we are now. 

Thank goodness we are at that stage, 
or I hope we are, and I want to asso- 
ciate myself with the Senator’s remarks. 
I think he has given us a very good 
scorecard of where we are today, and 
how many budgets we passed, and cer- 
tainly we cannot really pat ourselves on 
the back and say we have done anything 
with, hopefully, the success of this 
amendment, and the success of the 
amendment the other day by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia who 
moved to cut his own appropriation, but 
at least we are starting a pattern. 

At least we are getting a habit what 
may be a habit, to be able to vote on 
this floor once to cut something. How 
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many years it been since that habit has 
prevailed? The Senator from South 
Carolina gives us something about 1967. 
I was not here then, but maybe it has 
been that long since the Senate ever did 
anything, and Congress ever did any- 
thing to decide they could cut something. 

The habit has been over all these 
years that on the floor you only add and, 
of course, many times we know—and 
I applaud the Committee on Appropria- 
tions—many times for saying, “We had 
better add something in this committee 
because if we turn it loose on the floor 
we know that that addition will be much 
higher.” 

So the Committee on Appropriations 
has only sort of reflected what has been 
the will of the Senate, and I think if 
they think the will of the Senate—I know 
the distinguished chairman of that com- 
mittee, the Senator from Arkansas, if he 
knows the will of the Senate is to hold 
down, you watch and see what he will 
do with that committee. He will be a 
cutter as fast as anyone. He has been 
trying to fight a battle of delay in that 
committee because really it was trying 
to come out with a bill that would not 
get fattened up on the floor. 

But maybe we are establishing some 
kind of a pattern with that last amend- 
ment we had on transportation, and 
with this one, and as we go forth until 
tomorrow, and the other bills that will 
come up, we are establishing a pattern 
where some of us can get into a habit 
of voting no, and get into a habit of 
getting to cut something. 

When we can establish that pattern 
then we have got an ability to go back 
and look at this $30 billion we have al- 
ready passed, and see what we should 
do there. 

Then I think we also have the ability 
of having the real experts, and the 
junior Senator from Georgia and the 
junior Senator from Florida readily ac- 
knowledge, I think, we are not experts. 
We do not know much about fiscal mat- 
ters. We have got a gut reaction that 
we think is coming from our people that 
we ought to do something about this 
spending. 

We do not know the best way to do it, 
so we come up here and stumble and 
blunder with a meat ax or whatever 
else you want to call it, just crying out 
to get the experts’ attention so that they 
will do it in the proper way. 

But I think if there has to be a pat- 
tern, and if the Senate does in a couple 
of these amendments, then the experts 
will be patterned to see what we need to 
do and what the will of the Senate is. I 
think they will come up with a better 
way of doing it than we are doing at 
present. 

Mr. NUNN. I would agree with the 
Senator from Florida, if the Senator will 
yield for a minute. Talking about this 
pattern, I think it is interesting to note 
what happened last week when we started 
off on agriculture, environment, and con- 
sumer protection. Only 16 Senators voted 
against that measure even though it was 
29 percent higher than last year and ex- 
ceeded the President’s estimate for this 
year. But I recall that in the next few 
days the vote swelled to 26 who voted 
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against the bill when it came back from 
conference. 

I know the Senator from Florida, the 
Senator from South Carolina, and I, 
could not be more involved in any bill 
than. with agriculture. 

Mr. CHILES. It was not easy to vote 
against that measure. 

Mr. NUNN. No; although I would say 
the farmers are getting a good deal less 
money out of that bill now—I think they 
get about $2 out of every $10 spent in that 
appropriations package—but I could not 
look my farmers in the eye in Georgia 
and say that I have done anything for 
them by increasing this bill if at the 
same time we are taking 10, 12, and 13 
percent, out of their pockets with infla- 
tion. 

Nobody, except possibly the consumer, 
has been hurt more than the agricultural 
community by inflation because fertilizer 
prices have gone up 100 percent and the 
gasoline prices and the propane prices 
that they have to pay for have gone up 
at a staggering amount. 

Tracing this history again, as I said 
as we voted on the agriculture and en- 
vironment and consumer protection ap- 
propriation, there were 26 negative votes. 

We next had the Treasury and postal 
appropriations, and 42 Senators voted 
unsuccessfully to cut the amount of the 
bill. Then, on the next vote, 41 Senators 
voted for a 5-percent cut in the public 
works appropriation knowing it would 
affect all of us. It affects Georgia; it af- 
fects me. I have been to the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Works and 
other people and asked for projects in 
Georgia and I intend to go back, but I 
do not think there is anything in Georgia 
in that bill that would survive the 5- 
percent cut. 

Nevertheless, 41 Senators voted against 
that, knowing it would affect us. 

And our ranks rose to 44 on the next 
vote to cut that measure by 3 percent. 
So the handwriting was on the wall at 
point. 

I think the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia made a very notable achievement 
in leadership here on the floor of the 
Senate by next offering to cut his own 
bill, the transportation appropriation, 
by 344 percent. 

At that stage, 58 Senators joined in. 
I believe this demonstrates the buildup 
of a significant momentum. I believe the 
Senator from Wisconsin today is going 
to add to that. 

I commend the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from South Carolina as 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and, I believe, the Budget Com- 
mittee, for the leadership they have dis- 
played in this regard. 

Mr. MOSS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NUNN, The Senator from Florida 
has the floor. 

Mr. CHILES. I promised to yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming, and then I would 
be t caliente’ to yield to the Senator from 
U 


Mr. HANSEN. I thank my colleague for 
his courtesy. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the junior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Huppies- 
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ton) and the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BarTLETT) may be added as 
cosponsors to this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am the 
ranking Republican on the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and I am certain 
many veterans will be wanting to know 
why it is I shall be supporting an amend- 
ment which, among other things, cuts 
certain items in this budget by 3% per- 
cent. 

It has already been pointed out that 
there is appropriated by the committee, 
of recommendations reported, in excess 
of $14 billion to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. I call attention to the fact that 
only $8.4 million is being cut by this 
amendment which means that the cut 
will be about one-twentieth of 1 percent. 

Isay that because we are all concerned 
about the veterans, for those young men 
and women who have served our country 
gallantly and who deserve the very best 
we can give them. 

But I think the fact remains that by 
taking the action which I hope the Sen- 
ate will take here today in approving this 
3-percent cut it will not hurt the veteran 
or any other person in America, but 
rather will be of help to him. 

I say that because I am convinced that 
if there is one thing that concerns the 
typical American today, it is runaway 
inflation. The only way, Mr. President, 
that we can get a handle on that is to 
do precisely what we propose here this 
afternoon to do, and that is, to take each 
and every one of these budgets and to 
cut them back so as to bring down the 
excess of expenditures over receipts to 
a reasonable, workable amount. 

Unless we do that, despite the fact 
that we may propose to pay more to 
everyone in true purchasing power, they 
know as most Americans already know 
that it is a sham and a charade and 
money does not buy as much as it did 
last year. 

The concern of Americans today is 
that we stop this erosion of their pur- 
chasing power. Unless we do that, there 
is serious concern in the minds of many 
leaders in America today, including those 
in the Finance Committee as well as in 
government and in business, that there 
is grave danger for this Republic. 

The alternatives that we have to ex- 
amine as we reflect upon ways of doing 
otherwise, or what would the effects be 
if we do not make the cut that has been 
proposed now, are frightening indeed. 

I am very proud that there is the 
support that is evident here today to 
take this step. I wish that it might have 
started sooner. It has been recounted on 
the floor earlier that efforts were made, 
at first unsuccessful efforts, but I think 
that instead of people trying to impute 
any other one motive to what manifests 
itself here today, I must say in all candor 
that I believe that a majority of the 
Senate of the United States has become 
aware of the fact that this in the No. 
1 problem, and unless we meet this 
problem, unless we overcome this def- 
icit spending, then every other problem 
cannot be handled. 

I thank my distinguished colleague 
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from Florida for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to express these remarks, 

Mr. CHILES. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. I would 
like to associate myself with his remarks 
and I think he has always been one who 
has tried to practice what he preaches 
and not only vote for a cut in spending 
and a ceiling of $295 billion, the bill that 
was first introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin who is now the 
proposer of this amendment, but has 
also been willing to back up that vote 
with voting for specific cuts. 

I think for too long too many of us, 
including the junior Senator from Flor- 
ida, sometimes voted against the debt 
ceiling or voted for some kind of spend- 
ing ceiling as a public relations gesture, 
but never really seriously thinking that 
we had to come up and pay off that vote 
by voting to cut some kind of’ project 
that might infiuence or affect us at all, 
like a vote on an agricultural appropri- 
ations bill, or a public works bill, or even 
this bill, because certainly this affects us 
all. We are all concerned with housing. 
Many of us are specifically concerned 
with space and the National Science 
ee and other portions of this 

But if we are going to talk about com- 
ing down to a balanced budget, if we are 
willing to vote and be one of those that 
voted $295 billion, then that takes more 
than that vote. 

It takes being willing to, in some way, 
scale that down. 

As the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia has recited, regardless of 
whose kind of figure of controllables you 
come up with, that means that you have 
to make some serious cuts in a number 
of places if you are going to be able to 
get down to that figure. 

Mr. HANSEN. If the Senator from 
Florida will yield for a further observa- 
tion—and I know the Senator from 
Utah is anxious to speak—let me say 
this: There is not a single item in this 
whole budget that does not have a con- 
stituency. By that I mean there is not 
any place you can cut where a cut would 
be popular. 

Mr. CHILES. It is over here because 
it had a constituency that put it here to 
start with. 

Mr. HANSEN. Precisely. Every dollar 
in here had someone interested in that 
dollar. I know of no fairer way to try to 
reduce total expenditures than to pro- 
ceed in the fashion indicated here this 
afternoon. 

I thank my colleague. 

Mr. CHILES. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator. 

I commend him and the others who 
have spoken on this floor about fiscal 
restraint and the attempt to cut the 
budget. I, too, would like to be in that 
group. I voted to cut the Transportation 
budget. I was one who voted to have a 
ceiling on expenditures when that came 
up. But I am a little fearful of the way 
in which we are going about it. 

In the first place, in listening to the 
debate, the ideas conveyed to me were 
that cutting the budget just automati- 
cally cuts out inflation, that that is the 
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solution; that if we should cut the budg- 
et, if we bring it into balance, there 
would be no more inflation. 

I wish that were so. If so, I would be 
glad to cut very deeply into all of the 
budgets across the board. But as a prac- 
tical matter, it will not cut inflation any 
appreciable amount. It will cut it some; 
it will have some effect on it. But there 
are so many other factors which enter 
into our inflation now that the size of 
the Federal Budget is only one small 
factor. 

In fact, in a meeting which we held 
with some of the top economists during 
the latter part of last week, their esti- 
mate was that if we cut $10 billion from 
the budget, it would only affect the in- 
flation rate by about one-half of 1 per- 
cent. At the rate it is galloping along now 
in two digit figures, that is not a very 
deep cut in the inflation. There are many, 
many other things that have to be done. 

The other thing that concerned me a 
little is that the Senator from Florida 
was saying, in effect, that the Congress 
or the Senate always added on to the 
budget, that we always loaded it on, that 
we never did cut. 

As a practical matter, Congress has cut 
the President’s budget request every sin- 
gle year during the term of this Presi- 
dent, and every year since I have been 
in the Congress, save possibly one. 

I give great credit to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, on which the Senator 
serves, for doing that. As a matter of 
fact, this budget we are considering to- 
day is $139.9 million below the budget 
request, if we should pass this without 
any change at all. 

Mr. CHILES. I think the Senator is 
correct. If I gave him some false feeling 
of my attitude on that in my statement, 
I want to correct that. What I was say- 
ing is generally the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was fighting a holding battle be- 
cause any cuts that they were trying to 
make in the budget they had to be care- 
ful about because it was on the floor that 
we added to their budget. What I was 
saying was in my experience, in just the 
few years that I have been here, it is that 
I have never seen, before this year, any 
cut on the floor, on the fioor of the Sen- 
ate, that was successful. It was always 
an addition on the floor of the Senate to 
the appropriations bill. 

The Appropriations Committee has, I 
think, cut the budget request. 

There is one other thing that I want 
to add because I think it is something 
that Congress really fails to talk about. 
We like to talk about how we cut the 
President’s budget request, and how we 
have done that over all these years. And 
I think we have. But it is really not fair 
for us to say that and not take any kind 
of a responsibility for the authorization 
bills that we pass, which are the bases in 
most instances for the budget request. 

So where we continue to pass higher 
and higher authorization bills, whether 
it is this President, the past one, or the 
President before that, the President must 
submit a budget message to us based on 
the authorization bills, in most instances, 
that we pass. 

Then if we say we cut that back, we 
cannot exactly automatically pat our- 
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selves on the back, because it is our au- 
thorization bills and the increase that 
we pass in those over the years which 
have added to these budget requests. 

Mr. MOSS. I agree that any appropri- 
ation that is made is made in response to 
an authorization bill that is passed. The 
bill has to be passed in Congress, but it 
also has to be signed into law by the 
President. He has to ask for the size 
budget that he needs in order to carry 
out the terms of that legislation, or what 
he thinks he needs. 

I do not want the impression to be 
given that the Congress never cuts. I ap- 
preciate the explanation of the Senator 
from Florida. 

Most amendments that come on the 
floor are budget increasing amendments. 
It is the Appropriations Committee that 
has had the brunt of holding the budget 
down, which they have done in this in- 
stance. In this particular bill, which is 
rather a conglomerate of several agen- 
cies, the big increase comes in the vet- 
erans section of the bill. That is because 
of changing the formula as to what a 
veteran is entitled to by reason of his 
military service. 

Judgments have been made that that 
is what is needed and that is what is fair. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield, the biggest percentage increase in 
the bill is in NASA, not veterans. It is a 
$207 million increase for NASA. 

Mr. MOSS. No, that is not correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am talking about 
the $207 million increase over last year. 

Mr. MOSS. That is right. It is an 
increase over last year of about 3.1 per- 
cent, which is less than the inflationary 
factor that has been plowed in this year 
over last year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is an increase of 
about 6 percent over last year, an in- 
crease of $200 million over $3 billion last 
year. 

Mr. MOSS. No, it was $96.7 million over 
last year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I refer the Senator 
to page 50 of the report. The first column 
shows the obligational authority for 1974. 
The fifth column shows the appropria- 
tions increase, and is $207 million on a 
$3 billion base. That calculates out to 
more than 6 percent. 

Mr. MOSS. But the Senator has ig- 
nored entirely that $111 million of that 
is carryover from last year, which re- 
duces the increase to $97.7 million, which 
is 3.1 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am informed by 
the staff that there is no carryover here. 

Mr. MOSS. It is $111 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is not included 
in the figures I gave. It was $3 billion 
last year, and $207 million more than 
that. 

Mr. MOSS. But the Appropriations 
Committee had to add $96.7 million or 
3.1 percent, which is not even the infla- 
tionary figure. Therefore, it is less in real 
purchasing power. 

The point I was going to make, is that 
this particular budget has been increased 
largely by the veterans amount, which 
is $586 million over last year. This is 
about 70 percent of the amount it has 
been increased over last year’s budget. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The veterans in- 
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crease is about 3 percent, and the NASA 
increase is 6 percent. It is true that the 
veterans budget is so much larger that 
it is a very, very large sum. When you are 
dealing with $14 billion, of course, an 
increase of $400 million is relatively a 
modest amount. 

Mr. MOSS. Whether you put it in per- 
centages or in dollars, over fiscal 1974 
it is a $662.8 million increase, and 
$461.8 million of that is for veterans. 
Of course, in dealing with the total figure 
to be paid out to veterans, I am not argu- 
ing that right at the present time. 

What I would like to return to is the 
discussion of NASA. NASA has been cut 
well below half of its peak period. There 
is no program in the Federal Govern- 
ment that has been cut more in the last 
few years than has NASA. 

Two years ago, as the Senator will 
recall, we passed the constant level budg- 
et for NASA, and we have not lived up 
to that in one year since. We are far be- 
low that now. Consequently, we have- 
abandoned that position already. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator knows 
why the NASA program has been re- 
duced. We were spending an overwhelm- 
ing amount of the NASA budget on 
the Moon shots. We were going to the 
Moon, in a project that President Ken- 
nedy set for this country many years 
ago. It was given top priority. This en- 
compassed a very large proportion of 
the NASA budget. That is over now. To 
say that the NASA budget has been cut 
is to say that we are no longer trying 
to go to the Moon. 

Mr. MOSS. We are no longer going to 
the Moon, but we are doing a number 
of things that are carrying it on. After 
the Apollo project was out of the way, we 
set this constant level budget as to what 
we would do in NASA. We went from 
35,000 to 25,000 employees in NASA, 
This cut would probably result in 2,500 
more being dropped. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS, I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. To keep the record 
straight, the hardware and the material 
for the Moon shots have been bought 
and paid for many budgets ago. We still 
have vehicles that can go to the Moon, 
and the costs are not reflected in this 
budget. 

I still maintain along with the chair- 
man, under whom I serve, that NASA 
has taken as big cuts as any agency in 
this Government. When we cut an or- 
ganization such as this, which is not 
only on the verge but also in the process 
of making greater material advances for 
our population than any other agency, 
we are making a mistake. 

Before the Senator came into the 
Chamber, I implored the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Wisconsin, 
to vote on each one of these items. For 
example, I could cut the daylights out 
of HUD, not just by 3 percent; and there 
are others in which we really could make 
cuts. Instead of taking 3 percent from 
an agency that has been doing an excep- 
tionally fine job, I suggest that we take 
these one at a time, and I will have a 
shotgun out for HUD. Three percent off 
that is sort of laughable. 
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Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I would 
like to comment on that. Therein is the 
problem, the pattern that seems to have 
developed, since we started with Agri- 
culture and went to Treasury and Public 
Works and Transportation, and now this. 
There is some constituency for each 
project, and each one feels as the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona does: I 
will cut the daylights out of everything, 
but do not cut mine. 

The only problem with that is that so 
long as everyone is honored in that re- 
quest, that is how we got to $311 billion. 
That is how we get to the $10 billion to 
$12 billion over the amount of money we 
have. Each one of us is willing to do 
everything—except. The junior Senator 
from Florida has been one of the excep- 
tions in that. 

I think the only way we are going to 
get to this thing now is that there cannot 
be any exceptions. We will have to face 
up to the fact that if we are going to do 
something about it, we have to do it now. 

I want to comment on the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah’s observa- 
tions that many of the economists now 
say that when we make a $10 billion cut, 
we are not going to affect inflation too 
much. I believe that we can get all kinds 
of experts to give us all kinds of answers 
on that. I do not know what it will do 
with respect to the percentage of 
inflation. 

We are dealing with two things: We 
are dealing with inflation on one hand 
and with a recession that possibly can 
be the start of a depression on the other 
hand. 

I have a strong feeling that whether 
that happens or not, in large part, is go- 
ing to depend upon the people panic. 
Right now, I think there is sort of a near 
panic occurring, and part of the reason 
for it is the feeling people have as to how 
in the world we can be running this kind 
of deficit budget. They see that over the 
years it has affected inflation. All the ex- 
perts will agree to that, regardless of how 
they say a cut will affect inflation now. 
Congress is continuing to allow that to 
happen, and the Executive is continuing 
to allow that to happen. With interest 
rates what they are, with the recession 
gaining, with productivity coming down, 
still no one is doing anything about it. 

I think the feeling people have that no 
one is minding the store is leading to the 
near panic. My feeling is that if we 
could show that we are going to do 
something about the one thing we can do 
something about, Government spending, 
it would help. We cannot pass a bill that 
will stop inflation. We cannot stop in- 
filation throughout the world. We cannot 
do something immediately about the 
food shortages or the energy crisis and 
the like. But we can do something about 
Government spending. 

I feel that if we were to give evidence 
to the people that we were going to do 
something about that, then we could do 
something psychologically for the peo- 
ple that would stop this near panic and 
perhaps reverse the whole situation. 
That could be more important than any 
two-tenths of 1 percent or any other 
figure in regard to the stopping of infia- 
tion. It could be the stimulus that could 
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lead to increased productivity and to in- 
creased spending, and that would stop 
inflation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I share the 
concern of the Senator from Florida 
about whether there may be a feeling 
approaching panic in the country. I do 
not think we are that close yet, but we 
may be. I ask the Senator if he does not 
think we are more likely to get that kind 
of panic out of a spurt in our unemploy- 
ment rolls than from continuing infia- 
tion. They are both bad, but if we are 
going to have a panic, I think it is going 
to come when unemployment goes over 
6 percent and keeps climbing. 

Mr. CHILES. Unemployment is very 
bad, and I am not one of those who want 
to ring out inflation by just letting un- 
employment skyrocket. I think unem- 
ployment is skyrocketing now and is 
going up now, while inflation is con- 
tinuing. It is doing so in my State, be- 
cause much of my State is geared to con- 
struction, and that has come to a halt. 

I had 20 or 30 calis last week from 
contractors or building suppliers or peo- 
ple in the building business who told me 
they are stopping, that they have to lay 
off people. They said, “You are going to 
see the largest form of unemployment in 
your State.” That is occurring today, and 
I think that kind of employment is going 
to continue. 

Perhaps there would be some kind of 
employment with what we are talking 
about in this cut, but I think it is small 
compared to what it is going to be in 
the present path we are traveling. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I say to the Senator from 
Utah that one thing that appears to be 
happening—although I am not an eco- 
nomic expert—is that the liquidity prob- 
lem we have in this country has perhaps 
become even more severe than either the 
inflation problem or unemployment, al- 
though they are all interrelated and are 
all part of the same vicious circle. 

What is happening with respect to the 
liquidity problem? One thing is that 
every day people—those who still have 
money—are refusing to put their money 
in higher yield securities, because they 
are beginning to feel that these securi- 
ties are not safe. Banks are having dif- 
ficulty in issuing certificates of deposit. 
Bond issues are not being funded. Each 
day, they have to come off the bond 
market. What is the reason? People are 
putting their money in Government 
bonds. Where do those bonds come from? 
They come from the necessity of having 
to finance the deficits that we pass here, 
that the President proposes each year. 
Does it mean that we should not issue 
Government bonds? I do not think it 
means that. But its does mean that if we 
can get the Government’s $7 billion, $8 
billion, or $10 billion deficit out of the 
market, there will be that much more 
money to go into savings and loan as- 
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sociations, banks, commercial issues, and 
we will reduce that much competition 
for the American dollar. Liquidity will 
be up and the cost of credit will be down. 

Much of the reduction in the civilian 
budget, in DOD, or space, can be handled 
by attrition. That cannot be done with 
small businesses, homebuilders, con- 
tractors going broke each day, because 
they simply cannot get the money they 
need to carry on. 

I do not think we ought to forget when 
we are talking about which is the greater 
problem, unemployment or inflation, that 
the two go hand in hand. If we do not 
do something about inflation, we are 
going to have massive and growing un- 
employment. By the same token, if we 
do not do something about the liquidity 
crisis that is perhaps our most immediate 
problem—and I do not know any way 
of measuring the seriousness of these two 
things, as they are all serious. If we do 
not do something about it, we are not 
going to be able to come to grips with 
inflation or unemployment. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
had requested that I yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, just by way 
of comment, it is very unusual to have 
unemployment and inflation going up at 
the same time. That does not fit the 
classic pattern. But I think that if we 
cut back too hard and too quickly on 
Federal expenditures, we will find un- 
employment spurting. 

Mr. CHILES. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
DOMENIC!) . 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Florida. 

At the outset I wish to state that it 
is with reluctance that I support this 
amendment. My reluctance is not based 
upon my firm commitment to cut the 
budget this year, but, rather, stems from 
the only way that I see that I can have 
any impact. That is to do precisely what 
we have been doing for the last 10 days 
to 2 weeks; that is, come to the floor of 
the Senate with as many people as we 
can gather around us, either in support 
of our own motion to recommit, or to 
cut, or to support amendments proposed 
by others. 

As my distinguished friend from 
Florida said, and as my distinguished 
friend who is presiding, the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT), has said a 
number of times, if we do not do it this 
way, what we have is just more and more 
of what we have had for the last 10 or 
15 years. Everybody votes against pro- 
grams that he does not want, and there 
are only a few programs that 15 or 20 
Senators do not want. Then everybody 
votes for those that he wants. As a re- 
sult, we have 20 Senators on every side 
of every issue, and the American people 
sit back there confused, because they 
think their Senator has voted the right 
way. But all of a sudden, as we add it 
up, nobody has voted for a budget cut 
because never are there enough Sen- 
ators all on one side. 

Therefore, I have no alternative, de- 
spite the fact that I agree with many of 
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the statements that the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
made this morning about the tremendous 
relevancy of the space program, about 
its tremendous technological advances, 
about what it offers for the future of 
Americans in education, in health, in 
energy. Because I have been part of the 
space program, I am aware that in the 
last few years they have been the victim 
of cuts. 

In another way, because their budget 
is almost always an annual budget, they 
suffer each year a cut and this year they 
have suffered another. 

I submit to those who want to listen 
that one can get up and talk about all 
kinds of economic aspects of the infla- 
tionary period that we are in. They can 
hear the pros and cons of high interest; 
they can talk about unemployment and 
underemployment and all the others. But 
almost all economists now agree that an 
excessive Federal budget, excessive Fed- 
eral deficit spending is the one ingredient 
that is common to all of their thinking. 
For that reason, today I am going to be 
consistent. 

I want everyone to know that I am not 
picking on the Shuttle. I support it. Iam 
not picking on NASA. I support it. 

On the other hand, I started, 2 weeks 
ago, voting with 17 other Senators 
against the budget for agriculture and 
environmental protection. Those are im- 
portant matters to me, to my State, and 
to my committee. But it was $2.9 billion 
more than last year, and I wondered, 
when we add them all up, where will we 
be this year? 

So that those who wonder why I voted 
against NASA will know that I am not 
picking on it, I voted for a 5-percent and 
then for a 3.5-percent cut in Public 
Works and AEC. To those who wonder 
whether I have some special interest that 
I pick on, I would like them to know that 
no budget that we vote for in the Senate 
has more impact on my State than the 
AEC. Indeed, the AEC budget had $42 
million for my State. I nevertheless voted 
to cut it 5 percent; that failed. I voted 
to cut it 3.5 percent, and it failed. 

I supported the cut in the transporta- 
tion budget. Yes, I know that it was 
rather meager when compared to others. 
And yes, I know that the budget com- 
mittees are now trying to shave them 
down before they come to the floor. 

Yes, I also know that the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations has a 
valid argument when he says we will not 
cut them down, in fact, we shall add to 
them and let the Senators take them off 
on the floor. I respect his advice, and I 
understand the problem that he has, but 
as I said the other day, it appears to me 
that the American people are looking for 
a signal, a signal that we are committed 
to the proposition of coming up with a 
budget that is as close to being balanced 
as possible. 

I have just a few more comments. As 
@ number of us—Senator BARTLETT, Sen- 
ator CHILES, Senator Nunn, Senator 
Dore, and myself—as we get together 
and try to talk about how we can cut the 
budget, we are told by experts that we 
might be at a point in history where we 
cannot control the budget. I do not know 
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if that is true or not. We are being told 
by some experts that the uncontrollables 
are in such preponderance that we could 
only cut a few million dollars, realisti- 
cally, out of a budget. 

I say, here and now, that if that is 
where we are, then we ought to tell the 
American people that. If, in fact, this 
whole process we are going through is 
meaningless because we are going to 
spend $30 billion because we cannot con- 
trol the budget, then I think we ought to 
say, all in unison, we deplore it, we are 
going to change it, but it is a fact of life. 
Iam not yet convinced that it is. 

I am not yet convinced that we cannot 
cut 2.5 percent, 3 percent or 3.5 percent 
on every budget that hits the floor, let 
the conference iron out the inconsisten- 
cies, and give a clear, resounding signal 
to the American people that we are will- 
ing to bite the bullet on special projects 
for our States, for our constituents, for 
our kind of thinking about the country’s 
future, so long as everyone is willing to 
bite the bullet to some extent, across the 
board, in an equitable manner. 

I know none of us is expert enough to 
have the capacity that the Office of 
Management and Budget has and that 
other entities have that can be very 
precise on what we can and cannot do, 
on what would be prudent under these 
circumstances or under that. I am left 
in the posture that I am convinced that 
inflation is the most serious problem 
facing our land. It is creating anger, 
frustration; people are now giving up in 
small businesses. We wonder why pro- 
ductivity is down. It is because there is a 
fear about the future. 

I want to do my share as a Senator to 
let the signal out that that aspect of 
this inflationary spiral is out for the 
budget of the United States, that I am 
wung, to the extent possible, to do what 

can. 

I am also aware, with regard to this 
budget, that perhaps HUD is not getting 
the benefit of the act, that they have 
been cut back for a few years, that their 
impoundments have been held legal, that 
they are now expected to use any initia- 
tives and thus need new personnel. I am 
aware of that problem with reference to 
this budget. But I ask what budget is 
going to come before us—military, HEW, 
and the rest—that does not have that 
kind of situation where, if we look at it 
minutely, we can justify everything in it? 

I have items in this budget that I 
have asked for that have been put in by 
the committee. Yes, indeed, I expect 
them to be cut 3 percent or 3.5 percent. 
And I do not say that I relish that. But 
I say I relish the opportunity to say, 
loud and clear, that we must get this 
budget somewhere between $295 and 
$300 billion, and if it cannot be done 
because of the past 20 years of back- 
door and uncontrollable budget items, 
then I think we ought to call it what it 
is. We ought to commit to the American 
people that we are going to take it back 
within our control. 

For those in this Congress who speak 
of giving away our authority to Presi- 
dents—there has been much talk about 
that in the past. I do not think there is 
any question that we have given away 
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our authority to handle the fiscal affairs 
of this Government through the proc- 
esses I have described and which Sena- 
tors far more eloquent and experienced 
than I, have described in the past 2 
weeks. 

To repeat, it is with reluctance that 
I vote for a cut in the space program 
and for some of HUD’s programs, but I 
can commit that I will consistently do it 
in programs even more firmly tied to my 
State, to its economy, to its scientific 
community. I have done that. I do hope 
that in the long run, the message will 
get across that we want, in a bipartisan 
manner, once again to take control of 
this monstrous process which few of us 
can understand but which the American 
people, in their own way, understand 
tremendously today. 

In fact, I am convinced that they blame 
Congress more for inflation than they 
blame business or labor, and I say they 
are right. I say that we ought to do some- 
thing about it, even if it is only to speak 
up loud and clear for some kind of con- 
gressional control. 

So I state with reluctance once again 
that I will support the reduction on this 
measure. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas, and then yield 
the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, there are a 
number of approaches to cutting the 
budget, as I pointed out the other day. 
I commend, as previously, the Appropria- 
tions Committee and its leadership for 
their efforts to hold down spending. 
There is probably no other group of more 
fiscally responsible men in this Congress 
than the Appropriations Committee. 

But it must be recognized that since 
the Appropriations Committee hearings 
started in January, there has been a sig- 
nificant change in the rate of inflation. 
Therefore a great number of us, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, are involved in 
trying to catch up with the American 
people. We feel it is necessary to provide 
leadership in the Senate to make a mod- 
erate cutback in each appropriation bill. 

I believe that in this case 3 percent is 
& responsible cut and that it is respon- 
sive to holding down inflation. Certainly 
there may be other ways to approach it. 
Cutting the Federal budget is not the only 
cure for inflation, but it is one thing we 
can do. It is about the best thing we can 
do as Members of Congress, and it is 
something that can be done on a day- 
by-day basis. 

So, as I indicated earlier, if the 3 per- 
cent cut offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is not acceptable, 
maybe there is some other way to give 
us & total spending cut. We have passed 
some bills without cuts. But there is a 
strong momentum now in the Senate, 
which started a little over a week ago. 
I believe there is a majority now in the 
Senate, of Democrats and Republicans, 
all concerned about inflation and fiscal 
responsibility, so that these cuts will be 
sustained in this appropriation bill and 
any future appropriation bills. 
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To the junior Senator from Kansas, 
that indicates a responsible attitude on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Do- 
MENIcI). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with others in support of the 
amendment by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. It has been brought out in the de- 
bate that certain problems exist with this 
amendment, and certainly cutting back 
expenditures is not without problems. 
But if the basic problem were under- 
spending, we have solved that prob- 
lem many, many times down through 
the years, because we have been over- 
spending for a long time. 

Nonetheless, there is a problem, and 
we realize that we are on the horns of 
a dilemma; that we have, on the one 
hand, rising unemployment, and on the 
other runaway inflation. But certainly 
the economists, almost unanimously, are 
agreeing that inflation must be brought 
under control if we are going to have a 
strong, reasonable economy and one 
which will provide for the needs of the 
people of this Nation. 

The momentum on the floor of the 
Senate has been mentioned as growing 
in favor of fiscal restraint, in favor of 
balancing the budget and cutting back 
the deficit spending. I believe that this 
momentum cannot help taking the mo- 
mentum out of inflation. In fact, I cannot 
think of anything that would have 
greater psychological impact, because I 
do not believe that the people of this 
country believe that the U.S. Senate will 
vote for reductions in the budget, or vote 
for significant cutbacks. But I think this 
apparently is being done, and there is 
a growing number of Senators who are 
expressing themselves with votes to cut 
back on spending. 

So I think this can have a tremendous 
psychological impact, and the American 
people are going to be saying, “If the 
Members of the Senate can do this, then 
certainly the bankers, the businessmen, 
and the union leaders can take the steps 
that they must take in order to 
strengthen the economy and bring it un- 
der control that will provide opportuni- 
ties for the citizens of our country.” 

We are all concerned about the high 
interest rates. Certainly I do not think 
we can expect, on any kind of quid pro 
quo basis, that if we reduce expenditures 
there automatically will be a reduction 
of interest rates; but I do believe there 
is ample evidence from economists to in- 
dicate that control by the Senate would 
be a big step toward the possibility of an 
easing of interest rates. Certainly at this 
time the chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is pretty much fighting the 
battle singlehandedly. He has been get- 
ting little support from Congress and lit- 
tle support from the administration; and 
I think that this support that is grow- 
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ing in the Senate today is support that 
will help bring about fiscal restraint and 
help bring about a reduction in the rate 
of inflation. 

Also, I think that here today we are 
also actually helping bring about control 
of spending on various budget items. Cer- 
tainly this can improve efficiency as well 
as show the American people that there 
are a number of Senators who are will- 
ing to cut back. I might stress, as I look 
across the Chamber at my friend from 
Georgia, my friend from Florida, and my 
friend from New Mexico now in the chair, 
that they have expressed willingness to 
cut back programs that benefited their 
States, and programs of which they have 
a particular knowledge and interest, pro- 
grams which they know are good pro- 
grams and sound programs. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Aeronautics and Space Sciences, and am 
a strong supporter of the space effort and 
the various programs that have hereto- 
fore been financed. I am aware that 
NASA has been reduced rather sharply 
in the appropriations coming its way, 
and it has been stretching the dollar for 
several years. But nonetheless, I think it 
is only proper that if we make adjust- 
ments in spending downward, that they 
be made on a basis that covers as many 
of the various areas of spending as is 
possible. 

To do this, and do it by just tightening 
someone else’s belt, I found a long time 
ago, is impossible. We must agree that 
we are going to tighten our own belts. In 
voting to cut the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for example, it was 
a vote in my case and I know in the case 
of many other Senators against programs 
that are strongly desired and popular in 
our States. But if we are going to get the 
job done, we are going to have to be will- 
ing to tighten our belts as well as see 
them tightened on the other 49 States. 

When I was Governor I had the con- 
stitutional duty to present a budget, and 
it was sort of an interesting exercise in 
dividing up a piece of pie and, as this was 
finally divided, presenting that to the 
members of the legislature for their con- 
sideration and their approval. I was re- 
quired to divide up the pie. 

Unfortunately, the Members of Con- 
gress in the past have not been required 
to divide up the pie but merely to create 
the pieces, and then look around for a 
pie pan big enough to put it all in, and 
then raise the debt ceiling limit, exercis- 
ing little restraint and exercising poor 
economic judgment in many years. But 
with people today who know banking, 
who are familiar with economic trends, 
international and national, saying that 
we may be looking toward a panic, this 
could have the consequences that we 
could be in real trouble, that we may not 
be able to control the economy and then, 
I think, it is time for us to take steps 
to put the brakes on and look around 
for many other areas that can be im- 
proved. 

Certainly as we have looked at the 
budgets recently, I, as a neophyte, as an 
economist—I am not one at all—but I 
have learned a lot, and I have learned a 
lot about the difficulties of reducing the 
expenditures of the Federal Government. 
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Nonetheless, it occurs to me there is all 
the more reason why we should look for- 
ward to adopting some changes in the 
future that would make it easier to ad- 
just the outflow of money to the inflow, 
and we have passed a very important bill 
earlier this year toward that end. 

Nonetheless, there are other changes 
that need to be made, changes in the 
structure of our bills and in the manner 
in which we approach spending in Con- 
gress. 

It was my pleasure several weeks ago to 
join with the Senators from Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, and New Mexico, and 
Senators from South Carolina, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and many others, on a bipartisan 
basis echoing the feeling of the Senator 
from Virginia, the Senator from Wis- 
consin, and their concern about spend- 
ing. 
I am glad that there has been a mo- 
mentum created, a real concern. I com- 
pliment the Senator from Wisconsin for 
his leadership not only today, but par- 
ticularly today, when he is the floor man- 
ager of the bill and sponsoring an amend- 
ment to not make an across-the-board 
cut but to make a specific cut of the vari- 
ous items. Certainly this is a preferable 
way of operating. 

I know that in the steps that have been 
taken they have not always been the 
prudent manner in which to operate, 
sometimes because of time, sometimes 
because of lack of ability and knowledge 
on my part, perhaps that of others, but 
certainly there has been a desire to ac- 
complish a goal and, I believe, that it is 
possible today to see that we are making 
some progress, and I am hoping that this 
momentum will increase, and more and 
more people will join, particularly those 
who have the ability to really do the job 
properly, so that in our eagerness to 
accomplish a goal we will do it in the 
proper way, in the best way, in a respon- 
sible way. 

On many occasions this year the mem- 
bers of this body have expressed their 
concern about spending, concern about 
inflation, and concern about the econ- 
omy. 

Today they have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing themselves again on an appro- 
priation bill, a very important one and, 
as I said, one which I strongly support. 

So, in my vote I will be voting to reduce 
expenditures in areas that I strongly be- 
lieve in, in areas that I know are deserv- 
ing of an ample appropriation. But I be- 
lieve that if we are to accomplish the 
purpose of reducing the deficit, we must 
be willing to cut out a number of areas, 
a number of programs that are valid, a 
number of programs that are desired by 
the American people, a number of pro- 
grams that are good but to do this in the 
overall interest of ridding ourselves of 
runaway inflation that could just eat up 
this country, doing it with a recognition 
that inflation hits hardest at those of 
modest means, those of fixed incomes, the 
poor, and that it destroys the real 
strength and fabric of a nation. 

We seem to have gotten away from a 
saving economy to one of a borrowing or 
spending economy, and I cannot help but 
believe—not that I am opposed to bor- 
rowing, which I have done on many oc- 
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casions—that savings should be aecen- 
tuated, and that the old idea that a penny 
saved is a penny earned is still a good 
thing and something we should support. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. I want to compliment 
the Senator from Oklahoma on his re- 
marks and also on his actions which, I 
think, indicate our desire to try to do 
something about the fiscal situation of 
the country. 

I had the pleasure of being a cospon- 
sor, along with the Presiding Officer, the 
junior Senator from Georgia, and the 
junior Senator from Kentucky, of a 
resolution that was trying to call atten- 
tion to the plight, trying to get a domes- 
tic summit meeting which would bring 
together all the parties as sort of parts 
to this puzzle, labor, management, the 
President, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, together with a biparti- 
san membership of the leadership of 
Congress from both sides of the aisle and 
both ends of the capitol, and to try to 
get something working toward a plan of 
doing something about the economy. 

I am delighted with the response that 
we received in this body by the over- 
whelming passage of that resolution, and 
I know that it is working in the House, 
and it has a number of different resolu- 
tions, similar or identical, which have 
been introduced in the House, but to date 
it has not come up for a vote there, and 
I know the Senator from Oklahoma 
wishes that we could initiate that kind 
of meeting. 

But I agree with him that, barring 
that, we have got to try to do something 
here to signal to the American people 
that we are going to be willing to do our 
part and that that cannot happen by 
just voting for a spending cut or even 
the provision of $295 billion unless we 
are willing to make cuts that hurt and, 
of course, across all of the areas. 

We are not going to be successful—and 
I want to associate myself with his re- 
marks and his leadership which he has 
displayed in this regard. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the junior 
Senator from Florida. I am very happy 
to work with him and the junior Sena- 
tor from Georgia and the Senator from 
New Mexico and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in trying to expand this nonofficial 
group. 

Mr. NUNN, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT: Yes. 

Mr. NUNN. I know the Senator from 
Oklahoma has done a great deal of work 
on the overall problem of the economy 
today. I know he has had a lot of dis- 
cussions on the problem—tI have had a 
lot with him. I know he is concerned with 
the overall situation. I also heard him 
mention that he serves on the Aeronau- 
tics and Space Committee. The junior 
Senator from Georgia serves on the 
Armed Services Committee. One of the 
things that has happened here in the 
past, I think, is that when it gets around 
to the Space budget and when it gets 
around to the Armed Services budget. 
nearly everybody wants to get the bulk 
of the savings out of those two budgets 
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because they involve more of a long- 
range projection, because the question 
of national security is an intangible ques- 
tion, and we cannot clearly say what 
good the military budget has done, as 
long as we prevent war, except it is a 
deterrent and it is essential. 

I would just like to ask the Senator if 
he does not think the way we are going 
about this now in terms of trying to take 
something out of every budget, will mean 
that when we get to the later budgets, 
and when we get to the Department of 
Defense budget, that we will have set a 
standard that we can apply equitably 
across the board, and we will not be jeop- 
ardizing the national security, by plac- 
ing the burden of a balanced budget 
solely on our defense effort. Instead we 
will be in a consistent posture of trying 
to save across the board so that every- 
body who is a beneficiary of Federal pro- 
grams sacrifices to some extent, but 
equitably, with the exception, of course, 
of completely uncontrollable items. I be- 
lieve this is a lot more sensible than get- 
ting down to the DOD budget and Space 
budget and saying, “Look, here is a great 
big hunk, let us take it all out of that.” 

I would just like to ask the Senator’s 
reaction to that proposition. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yet, I concur with 
the Senator. 

Mr. NUNN. I know the Senator who is 
Chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee would be interested in this as he 
faces this situation every year, I would 
suggest that the Senator from Mississip- 
pi listen to the colloquy here, and give 
the Senator’s response. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

I know there are those who would look 
to the defense and space budgets, and 
others, for cuts, also those who look to 
the social programs for cuts and retain 
the items in the President’s budget on 
the military, but it is obviously going to 
affect us and it must be done on a very 
broad-based method as much as pos- 
sible, cutting everywhere we possibly can, 
recognizing, unfortunately, that there 
are many uncontrollables that cannot 
be cut. 

So I think the proposed cuts which 
have been advanced by the floor man- 
ager and the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee are cuts that make 
sense, that are spread around, and as I 
said earlier, are cutting out good items. 
But the more we can cut the spending 
which leads to more and greater deficits, 
if we can reduce that spending a little 
here and there, then it is better than 
when the deficit is financed by new 
money, when there is a rapid growth in 
the money supply, as there has been, 
which produces serious inflation. 

So if we can reduce that need for 
rapid growth in new money supply by 
the actions taken here, this will certain- 
ly be a big step in the right direction. 

Iheartily concur with the Senator from 
Georgia that the more it can be spread 
around, the smaller the decrease will 
have to be, but I do believe that there is 
the opportunity of bringing about some 
restraint in spending, bringing about 
some reduction in deficits and bringing 
about some stability in our economy. 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. McC . Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would ask unan- 
imous consent that I may request and 
suggest the absence of a quorum without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
believe I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. How much time 
does the Senator want? 

Mr. PERCY. Five minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. President, I would like to express 
my deep appreciation for the work of the 
Appropriations Committee, particularly 
as it has dealt with a very difficult bill 
before us. I speak with particular ref- 
erence to the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment appropriations. 

Mr. President, on pages 6, 7, and 8 of 
the report that is before us, the com- 
mittee deals with title I, the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development ap- 
propriations. Particular reference is 
made to sections 235 and 236, programs 
which were enacted in the Housing Act 
of 1968. At that time we set out a housing 
goal of 2.6 million housing units a year 
for 10 years, of which 600,000 were to be 
for low- and moderate-income families. 

A portion of that program addressed 
itself to offering housing opportunities 
to families who, instead of moving into 
public housing or rental housing, would 
be given the opportunity to own their 
own home. This is an opportunity that 
the Federal Government has offered to 
GT’s and has offered to families of mid- 
dle income America for many, many 
years through VA-guaranteed and FHA- 
insured mortgages. 

The program that was developed in 
the Housing Act of 1968 was a direct re- 
sult of a bill entitled “The National 
Homeownership Foundation Act” that I 
introduced on April 20, 1967. 

That bill was sponsored by the follow- 
ing Senators: 

Mr. Aiken, Mr. Allott, Mr. Baker, Mr. Ben- 
nett, Mr. Boggs, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Carlson, 
Mr. Case, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Cotton, Mr. Curtis, 
Mr. Dirksen, Mr. Dominick, Mr. Fannin, Mr. 
Fong, Mr. Griffin, Mr. Hansen, Mr. Hatfield, 
Mr. Hickenlooper, Mr. Hruska, Mr, Javits, Mr. 
Jordan of Idaho, Mr. Kuchel, Mr. Magnuson, 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Morton, Mr. Mundt, Mr. Mur- 
phy, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Prouty, Mr. Scott of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Smith, Mr. Thurmond, 
Mr. Tower, Mr. Williams of Delaware, ana 
Mr. Young of North Dakota. 


Identical legislation was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Con- 
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gressman WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, the rank- 
ing minority member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, and was cospon- 
sored by 111 Members of that body, 66 
of whom are still in the House. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the 66 House Members who are 
in the House of Representatives today, 
and who introduced legislation to pro- 
vide homeownership opportunities for 
low-income people, be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the listing 
of Members was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

*H.R. 8822. Mr. Anderson; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8823. Mr. Arends; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8824. Mr. Bell; April 30, 1967 (Bank- 
ing and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

**H.R, 8825. Mr. Betts; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 8826. Mr. Biester; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8829. Mr. Broomfield; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8830. Mr. Brotzman; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8831. Mr. Brown of Michigan; April 
20, 1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8832. Mr. Brown of Ohio; April 20, 
1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8833. Mr. Broyhill of North Carolina; 
April 20, 1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8838. Mr. Carter; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8839. Mr. Cederberg; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8840. Mr. Chamberlain; 
1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8841. Mr. Don H. Clausen; April 20, 
1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8842. Mr. Conable; April 20, 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8443. Mr. Conte; April 20, 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8847. Mr. Dellenback; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8848. Mr. Derwinski; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8849. Mr. Duncan; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8851. Mr. Erlenborn; April 20, 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8852. Mr. Esch; April 20, 1967 (Bank- 
ing and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8853. Mr. Eshleman; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

“H.R. 8854. Mr. Findley; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8855. Mr. Frelinghuysen; April 20, 
1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 
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*H.R. 8859. Mr. Hammerschmidt; April 20, 
1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8860. Mr. Hansen of Idaho; April 20, 
1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8862. Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts; 
April 20, 1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8863. Mr. Horton; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

"H.R. 8864. Mr. Hunt; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8866. Mr. King of New York; April 20, 
1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8868. Mr. Laird; April 20, 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8869. Mr. Latta; April 20, 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8871. Mr. McClory; April 20, 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8873. Mr. McDade; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

“H.R. 8876. Mr. Mathias of California; 
April 20, 1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8878. Mr. Mayne; 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8880. Mr. Michel; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8881. Mr. Minshall; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8884. Mr. Nelsen; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8885. Mr. Pelly; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8888. Mr. Quie; April 20, 1967 (Bank- 
ing and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

"H.R. 8889. Mr. Quillen; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8890. Mr. Railsback; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 8891. Mr. Reid of New York; 
20, 1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*HR. 8893. Mr. Riegle; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 8895. Mr. Rhodes of Arizona; 
20, 1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 8896. Mr. Robison; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* HR. 8897. Mr. Ruppe; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 8898. Mr. Sandman; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 8900. Mr. Smith of New York; 
20, 1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 8901. Mr. Snyder; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 8904. Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin; April 
20, 1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* ELR. 8906. Mr. Vander Jagt; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 8907. Mr. Wampler; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 
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* H.R. 8908. Mr. Whalen; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 8909. Mr. Williams of Pennsylvania; 
April 20, 1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820, 

*HR.8910. Mr. Wyatt; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 8911. Mr. Wydler; April 20, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 9134. Mr. Andrews of North Da- 
kota; April 25, 1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 9135. Mr. Blackburn; April 25, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

* H.R. 9136. Mr. Cleveland; April 25, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 9139. Mr. Gude; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 9140. Mr. Johnson of Pennsylvania; 
April 25, 1967 (Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*H.R. 9124, Mr. Mosher; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*HLR. 9144. Mr. Schneebell; April 25, 1967 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

“H.R. 9145. Mr. Stanton; April 25, 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 

*HR. 9147. Mr. Wylie; 
(Banking and Currency). 

See Digest of H.R. 8820. 


Mr. PERCY. As I have noted with 
regret on previous occasions, section 107 
of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968, authorizing a National 
Homeownership Foundation, was never 
implemented. In retrospect I think it can 
be said that a great deal of the misman- 
agement which has plagued the 235 pro- 
gram could have been avoided if the 
Board of the Foundation had been ap- 
pointed in timely fashion and if the 
Foundation’s oversight function, as 
specified in the law, had been fully 
implemented. 

I think it would not be inappropriate 
at this point, Mr. President, to indicate 
that the Senator from Ilinois inquired 
of the White House a few years back why 
this particular portion of the law had not 
been implemented, why the board had 
not been appointed after a number of 
calls had been made by the then Vice 
President of the United States to people 
to get them to accept membership and 
after the Senator from Ilinois had been 
asked to approach certain people who 
had indicated a reluctance to take on 
added responsibilities, and was urged to 
get them to accept membership on the 
board. Mr. Ehrlichman advised me, first 
through my own staff and then directly 
notified me, that the reason this board 
was not being appointed and that that 
particular provision of law was not being 
implemented was because of the vote of 
the Senator from Illinois on the ABM. 

The Senator from Illinois was stunned 
at this kind of a response, so much so 
that I not only wrote a letter confirming 
this action to Mr. Ehrlichman, but also 
asked for an immediate meeting with 
him. 

I went to the White House and asked 
why any appointee of the President would 
fail to implement a law of Congress and 


April 20, 1967 


April 25, 1967 


1967 


April 25, 


1967 


April 25, 1967 
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act to appoint a board for oversight of 
homeownership opportunities for low- 
income people because of a totally un- 
related vote on an ABM system that the 
Senator from Illinois felt ill-advised, 
and which subsequent events have cer- 
tainly indicated to be ill-advised. 

It was said to the Senator from Illinois 
that this was the way the ballgame was 
played. I was left with only one conclu- 
sion: that no matter how you phrased it, 
that it was the vote on an ABM system 
that was being taken out of the hide of 
the poor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. May I have 2 additional 
minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 more minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. As we know, there have 
been scores and scores of indictments 
growing out of grand jury investigations 
of FHA programs. 

As the Appropriations Committee 
aptly points out in its report, a great 
deal of the fraud that was involved in 
this program was not as a result of the 
type of program that was designed by 
Congress, but by the mismanagement of 
the program, the lack of oversight, the 
lack of responsibility, and the lack of 
administrative care taken in implement- 
ing a program which has otherwise 
proven highly successful. 

Mr. President, my further remarks will 
support fully the success the program 
has had despite the fact that its imple- 
mentation has been dreadful and its 
management has been chaotic in many 
respects. Despite those facts, the pro- 
gram and the quality of the program was 
such that, as is pointed out on pages 6, 
7, and 8 in the report before us, better 
than 350,000 families, incorporating well 
over 1 million people, are today regularly 
paying monthly payments to own their 
own home. 

Some 50,000 families originally sub- 
sidized under section 235 so that they 
could become homeowners, have actually 
gone off the subsidy altogether. 

That was the intent and purpose of it, 
to give people incentive to say that, 
“Here is a start in life so that you can 
own something, be a somebody and have 
something. But our whole purpose is to 
use this as a carrot so that you can be 
weaned away from the subsidies, so that 
you can upgrade yourself, and have the 
incentive to do so.” 

Even in the face of this conspicuous 
failure in implementing the law, the 235 
program has been highly successful. Be- 
cause the future of this program now is 
a matter for decision in a conference be- 
tween the Senate and the House on the 
terms of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, I think it 
would be helpful to my colleagues—espe- 
cially to the 27 present Members of the 
Senate and the 66 present Members of 
the House who cosponsored the National 
Homeownership Foundation Act—to 
provide them at this time with an up-to- 
date report on the benefits of this pro- 
gram 


The program provided homeowner- 
ship opportunities to 434,000 families to 
June 1973 since its inception in 1968. 
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With a median income of about $6,500, 
few of these families could otherwise 
have enjoyed the benefits of homeowner- 
ship. 

According to HUD’s statistics for 1971, 
the average monthly income of 235 
families was $432; the family’s share of 
the monthly mortgage payment was $95 
while the average monthly subsidy was 
$79. 

Initial experience with the program 
indicates, as I noted a moment ago, that 
a significant percentage of households 
which start receiving these subsidies 
earn their way out of them through 
higher incomes. In one recertification of 
income for 235 families, 8 percent 
stopped receiving any subsidy, 65.8 per- 
cent received a reduced subsidy, 13.4 
percent had no change, and 20.8 percent 
received a larger subsidy. 

“Housing in the Seventies,” the com- 
prehensive study commissioned by the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment attempting to justify the sus- 
pension of several housing programs, in- 
cluding section 235, reached the follow- 
ing conclusions about that program: 

First. The program enabled a num- 
ber of low-to-moderate income families 
who desired to own homes to achieve 
that objective; 

Second. Only a third of all home- 
owners nationally have incomes below 
$7,000, but close to two-thirds of all 
235 beneficiaries had incomes below that 
level; 

Third. The 235 program provided sub- 
stantial benefits to recipients. Housing 
quality, the study estimated, improved 
by 35 percent and nonhousing expendi- 
tures increased by 8 percent. 

Fourth. The study did not demonstrate 
that section 235 housing cost more than 
comparable privately built units. 

The 235 program has also received 
high marks in other studies. Dr. An- 
thony Downs, vice-president of the real 
Estate Research Corp., came to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

On balance, we believe that both the Sec- 
tion 235 and Section 236 programs are efec- 
tive instruments for meeting the key ob- 
jectives of housing subsidies... . 
lieve their basic designs are sound, although 
some modifications can improve them. The 
major inadequacies so far encountered in the 
execution of these programs stemmed 
mainly from either poor administration by 
HUD or the inherently higher risks of in- 
vesting capital in housing for relatively low- 
income households in relatively deteriorat- 
ing areas. 


During the last 2 or 3 years newspapers 
and magazines have from time to time 
given prominent coverage to the real but 
nonetheless limited cases of fraud and 
other abuses which have been associated 
with the 235 program. Seldom did stories 
of the program’s successes find their way 
into print. 

I want to tell you about one successful 
effort from the city of Chicago. 

The Bickerdike Redevelopment Corp. 
is a nonprofit community housing cor- 
poration on the near-northwest side of 
the city. The corporation was responsible 
for the building of new single family 
homes and their sale to the community. 
These were the first new single family 


We be- +è 
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homes built in the community in over 50 
years. Most homes were sold to families 
who qualified for interest subsidies under 
the 235 program. 

From 1970 to 1973, Bickerdike, along 
with two general contractors, built 65 
single family homes. Sixty-three of these 
were sold under section 235 and two were 
sold under the 203(b) program. 

Seventy percent of the buyers were 
Latin American. The majority of the 
families were in the $7,000 to $9,000 in- 
come range and most of them had two, 
three, or four children. Three families 
have now lived in their homes for over 
3 years; 24 families 2 to 3 years, 32 fam- 
ilies 1 to 2 years, and 5 families for about 
@ year. 

As of February 1974, two of the homes 
had been turned back to HUD. One was 
owned by a single woman with adopted 
children who simply walked away from 
the property. The other was turned back 
because the divorced mother of five chil- 
dren died. Two families in danger of 
foreclosure survived the crisis because of 
counseling from Bickerdike. 

Beside coordinating the development 
of the homes, arranging financing, and 
selling them, Bickerdike worked with the 
buyers so as to help them become knowl- 
edgeable homeowners. Meetings were 
held on insurance, maintenance, and 
budgeting for home improvements. A 
homeowners’ association was formed to 
work on common problems, such as high 
taxes. 

I submit, Mr. President, that success 
stories like this one exist in every part 
of the Nation. We should not allow our- 
selves to be swept away by a few reports 
of failures. I believe the bill we passed 
here in the Senate in March, S. 3066, 
amended the program so that we can be 
confident of even more and greater suc- 
cesses in the future. 

I believe the homeownership program 
for low- and moderate-income families 
must be retained in the bill currently 
being worked out in conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table indicating the distri- 
bution of 235 units by States be included 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

State and number insured: 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
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Montana 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota__-- 
Tennessee 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia............ 


U.S. Total 434, 814 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the section of the Appropria- 
tions Committee’s report to which I have 
referred. because I concur with every 
statement made in that section. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TITLE I. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Committee is distressed and deeply 
concerned by the Administration's action to 
abandon our nation’s historic housing pro- 
gram. In 1949, the Congress declared our pol- 
icy to provide a decent home in a suitable 
living environment for every American 
family. 

In 1968, Congress set a housing goal of 2.6 
million housing units a year for 10 years of 
which 600,000 were to be for low and moder- 
ate income families. 


In January 1973, the Administration froze 
virtually all new starts for low and moderate 
income families. Some 17 housing programs 
or programs closely associated with housing 
were stopped. Except for units already in the 
pipelines, programs for low income housing 
were abandoned, and programs for moderate 
income housing were abandoned as well. This 
has resulted in additional families in the 
lower 40 to 50 percent of American income 
groups being denied access to public housing 
or the ability to buy a new home. 

Exacerbating this situation, due to exceed- 
ingly high interest rates, approximately 70 
percent of the American people under private 
enterprise and conventional housing pro- 
grams have been unable to purchase new 
homes, 

Instead of a total of 2.6 million housing 
units a year, the annual rate for the first 
half of 1974 was about 1.5 million units, or 
over & million units below the national hous- 
ing goals promulgated by the Congress. 

Homebuyers, builders, thrift institutions, 
and those associated with the housing indus- 
try—turniture, durable goods, heating and 
cooling, among others—have felt the housing 
moratorium pinch. 

The Committee feels that the Administra- 
tion has justified its actions for a variety of 
unsupported reasons. Among other things, 
it has claimed that the programs were not 
achieving the goals set by the Congress, but 
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by no stretch of the imagination is that cor- 
rect. 

Public housing, for all its particular difi- 
culties, is highly popular and a badly needed 
program. The waiting lists are exceedingly 
long. The vacancy rates are exceedingly low. 
Thus, it may be concluded that public hous- 
ing provides better housing to millions of 
Americans, than they could otherwise afford 
or are now getting. 

The Sections 235 and 236 programs suf- 
fered from both HUD management, and ac- 
tual corruption, rather than from any in- 
herent defects in the programs. In cities with 
good HUD management, and actual corrup- 
tion, rather than inherent defects in the 
programs. In cities with good HUD manage- 
ment, such as Milwaukee, the program was 
@ great success. In cities with rampant cor- 
ruption among housing officials, it, along 
with other HUD programs, failed. But the 
failures in certain cities were not peculiar 
to Section 235 and 236 and, in fact, these pro- 
grams were not the main ones affected or 
which failed, contrary to the opinion of the 
Department and some judicial mistakes of 
fact. The Department blamed the programs 
instead of its own mismanagement. As a 
consequence of this mismanagement, over 
400 indictments have been handed down 
in housing fraud cases 

Over 10 percent of the total defaults in the 
Section 235 program were in two cities, Seat- 
tle and Dallas where there was serious un- 
employment stemming from cutbacks in the 
air and space industries. In the State of Wis- 
consin, 97 percent of those assisted have been 
successful. 

In the country as a whole, HUD studies 
show that the Section 235 program is actu- 
arially sound. There are now 350,000 Section 
235 homeowners making their monthly pay- 
ments. The actual number of defaults has 
not exceeded the number anticipated and 
the insurance reserves have covered antici- 
pated claims. By any measurement, the pro- 
gram has been a major success in attaining 
the objective of assisting those with incomes 
well below the national median. 

More than two-thirds of those receiving 
assistance receive lower subsidies each year 
because their incomes are rising, which was & 
major aim of the program. Some 50,000 Sec- 
tion 235 homebuyers have gone off subsidy 
altogether and, in the Committee’s opinion, 
these are distinct measures of program suc- 
cess, 

The Department has argued that if not 
everyone could be subsidized under the pro- 
gram, no one should be subsidized. Evidently, 
they halted the program out of policy dis- 
taste rather than from factual evidence. 

We are now awaiting action for new and 
substitute programs. These were delayed by 
HUD'’s failure to finish its studies in a timely 
fashion and to recommend any program at 
all until September, 1973. 

The Department now wishes to rely en- 
tirely on what is called the new Section 23 
program, & program of leased housing to re- 
place the conventional public housing pro- 
gram, and Sections 235 and 236. 

The Committee feels that it would be a 
tragic error to take this course. First, Section 
23 may not work. Second, if it does work, it 
could take a very long time to go into effect. 
Third, even if it works, it may not do two im- 
portant things, namely, service the kind of 
low income families that public housing 
helped, and build in the regions or areas 
where housing is most needed. 

Under Section 23, the builders become the 
housing managers. It would seem that since 
they must rent out the units, they will seek 
the elderly, those without children, and the 
upper reaches of low and moderate income 
families. 

The large poor families and the very poor 
families, for whom public housing was such 
a great program, may well be left out in the 
cold. 
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For all these reasons, we should not accept 
the abandonment of the traditional programs 
as the price for Section 23. The traditional 
programs and Section 23 should be imple- 
mented concurrently. 

Hopefully this will be the result of the 
legislative conference now taking place be- 
tween the House and the Senate concern- 
ing future housing policy and programs. 
When the pending legislation is finally agreed 
to, this Committee will examine the Ad- 
ministration’s funding request to carry out 
the will of the Congress. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to discuss briefly the pending amend- 
ment, which I understand is the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin. Is my understanding correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is an amendment 
that contains, I believe, some 23 separate 
and distinct proposals with respect to 
cuts in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I may state at the be- 
ginning of my remarks that I am not 
primarily concerned about the amount of 
the cuts that would result, the amount 
of reduction that would occur, if this 
amendment were adopted. I think I have 
been fairly consistent throughout the 
years in advocating economy in Govern- 
ment. I have repeatedly stood on the 
floor of the Senate and pointed out that 
one of the causes—the prime cause, real- 
ly—for deficit budgets and for increased 
spending originates and stems from au- 
thorization legislation. Appropriations 
cannot be made unless Congress has au- 
thorized the expenditure. 

One of our problems—it is a problem 
to all of us—in trying to meet our re- 
sponsibilities here is that once a program 
is authorized, once Congress says this is 
something that should be done and we 
authorize it to be done and we author- 
ize the expenditure of such moneys as 
may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
gram, or we authorize so many million 
dollars or billion dollars to get the pro- 
gram carried out, then Congress, itself, 
has put in motion the expenditure when 
it makes the appropriation. 

The issue that comes before the Appro- 
priations Committee, notwithstanding 
that Congress has directed that this be 
done, is, shall we refuse to make the ap- 
propriation? That is what it often 
amounts to. Especially is that true if a 
budget request comes down for it. 

I know that we are all concerned, and 
rightly so. The country is concerned. We 
are distressed about the fiscal situation 
that pertains in our Government. We 
agonize about the economic situation 
that prevails in this country. Therefore, 
it does behoove this Congress, as it did 
the last and the one before, to try to 
bring down expenditures, certainly 
within the amount of revenue our Gov- 
ernment will take in. In other words, it 
is our duty to try to achieve a balanced 
budget; and as to that objective and on 
that score, I yield to no Senator and to no 
Representative. I will continue to strive 
to do that. 

As chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, I have set in motion and 
have made an effort to bring about a 
reduction in expenditures, last year and 
this year. 

Last year, particularly—we can speak 
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about that, because we got a response— 
I suggested that each subcommittee 
weigh the budget, analyze it, particularly 
the part that that subcommittee had 
jurisdiction over, and suggest a target, 
a ceiling, within which it would submit 
its appropriation request or make ap- 
proval of the appropriations. In other 
words, we undertook to set a target in 
the beginning, each subcommittee, and 
then we tried to meet that target. We 
did that, with some measure of success. 

The greatest success achieved in that 
effort was by the defense appropriation 
subcommittee. The greatest cuts were 
made there. Some of those savings were 
lost because other functions of govern- 
ment were appropriated far in excess of 
the budget, and thus we lost that advan- 
tage to some extent. We were not able to 
reduce as much as we targeted because 
some appropriations exceeded the 
budget. 

In a way, we are trying again this year, 
Mr. President. Just what measure of suc- 
cess we will have ultimately, I do not 
know. 

We have a committee system in Con- 
gress. Perhaps it is failing. Perhaps the 
committee system should be abolished. 
Perhaps we do not need it any more. 
Perhaps the way to handle these matters 
is just on the floor of the Senate. 

I want to say for the record that I 
regard myself as a servant, an agent of 
the Senate, as I serve on the Appropri- 
ations Committee, particularly because I 
serve as chairman of that committee. If 
I can ascertain what the policy of the 
Senate is, how it wants to proceed on 
these appropriation bills, if I can get in- 
struction along that line, I will try to 
conform. If it were the policy of the 
Senate to proceed in a way that I simply 
could not follow, then I would yield my 
position on that matter—at least tem- 
porarily—to someone else, who could de- 
fend and undertake to sustain whatever 
the policy is. 

Mr. President, the Appropriations 
Committee this year, as in the past, 
has functioned in good faith. The sub- 
committees have held long hearings. 
They have marked up the bills and have 
brought them to the full committee. 

Almost without exception, I have de- 
ferred to the judgment and recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittees. Perhaps 
there have been one or two exceptions, 
but I do not recall one at the moment. I 
have generally supported the Appropria- 
tions Committee on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. Perhaps in one or two exceptions I 
did not. 

I do that not because necessarily I 
always fully agree with what the Appro- 
priations Committee has recommended. 
But again I point out that unless it is 
so adverse and so greatly violates my con- 
viction that I simply cannot compromise, 
I still try to go along, in the interest of 
orderly procedure, because we do have 
the committee system, and I do it in an 
effort to make this system work. 

We have a bill before us today. We went 
through the due process, the procedures 
that are established by the rules of the 
Senate, which were followed and adhered 
to. This bill came before the full commit- 
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tee on recommendation of the subcom- 
mittee. 

I supported the recommendations of 
the committee. In fact, there is one item 
in the bill that I would not have sup- 
ported that has been called to my atten- 
tion. But again, I as chairman of the full 
committee, and the members of that 
committee are undertaking to cooperate 
with our leadership to the end that we 
may, if we can—and we are making every 
effort to do it—get these appropriations 
bills finished before the Senate becomes 
preoccupied with another problem, 
another issue that will command its con- 
tinuing attention and occupy its full 
time until that matter shall have been 
disposed of. 

When we do these things hastily, we 
do not do as efficient a job as we would 
like to, with the Government as big as 
it is and these appropriations as large 
as they are, with as many items in them 
as there are. In fact, as I recall, there are 
some 16 or 18 thousand items in research 
and development alone—each one of 
them could stand some examination. All 
of the items for which we make appro- 
priations run into the hundreds of 
thousands. It is absolutely impossible 
to give attention to each one of them. 

In the limited time that we have, and 
in an effort to expedite this matter, one 
section of the bill was overlooked. It did 
not come to our attention and was not 
called to our attention when the matter 
came to the full committee. Notice only 
came that morning, when the committee 
met that afternoon. That is the item to 
prohibit funds for the CIA. 

I mention at this time, Mr. President, 
that there are no funds in the appropria- 
tion bill for the CIA. Only one bill has 
funds for the CIA. That is the defense 
appropriations bill. 

I do not know if people want to dis- 
continue the CIA. If we want to cast as- 
persions on it, we can do it in a bill like 
this. That is our right, if that is the way 
we want to do it. But I do not think that 
is necessarily to our credit. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This was put into the 
committee report, on page 6, and, of 
course, it is included in the bill. The rea- 
son why it was included is that there was 
information which this Senator received 
that a number of appropriations bills 
might have funds for the CIA. 

As chairmen of the subcommittee, I 
thought I had a duty to make sure of 
what was in the appropriations bill on 
which I was acting. Furthermore, I asked 
the agency heads under HUD, Space, and 
Science, when they appeared before the 
subcommittee, whether they would mind 
if I put in this provision, and they said 
they would not. 

I have a letter from Mr. Ash of the 
Office of Management and Budget, in 
which he states that there are no CIA 
funds in the bill. It was my very strong 
feeling that I had a responsibility to the 
Senate and to the full committee to find 
out what was in the bill and to make 
sure that if there were funds for the CIA, 
those funds would be identified. I felt 
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that the only way I could be certain of 
that was to make provision in the bill, 
which the subcommittee approved, and 
which I regret was not called to the 
specific attention of the chairman. But, 
as I say, it appears at two different places 
in the report, and appears also in the bill 
itself. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, It is not just the 
chairman; it is the committee. I just rep- 
resent a committee as its chairman and 
its agent. It is nothing personal with me 
and it is nothing personal against me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I realize that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am talking about 
proper procedures in the Senate, the in- 
tegrity of the committee system. If there 
is no money in the bill and the Senator 
feels that, notwithstanding that fact, 
provision ought to be made, I am per- 
fectly willing for the committee to pass 
on it, to decide whether it should be in 
or not. I am not arguing about that. Had 
I known that it was in the bill I would 
certainly have sought to have it discussed 
and considered—and I apologize for not 
knowing, but I make no explanation fur- 
ther than the fact that we are so busy and 
so occupied with these bills—trying to 
process them, trying to get them out. I 
would assume that when a chairman of a 
subcommittee presents his bill, if there 
is anything in there that he can conceive 
might be controversial, we would take 
it up in the full committee and discuss it. 

Maybe that is my responsibility, to 
have these bills. checked and scrutinized 
most carefully before we ever bring them 
to the full committee for consideration: 
If that is correct, I must do that. I shall 
do my best to do it. But I do feel that in 
a circumstance where we are operating 
under such stress of pressure and haste to 
try to meet the conditions that we have 
daily here, it would have been well for 
the Senator to mention this to the full 
committee so that we might consider it. 

At any rate, those things happen, and 
I am not trying to cast any aspersion on 
the Senator. I am talking now about the 
integrity of the committee system and 
what we need to do. That is the purpose, 
primarily, of my concern at the moment, 
although I thought I would mention it, 
Mr. President, before we went into this 
other aspect. 

Mr. President, I wish to talk now about 
the pending amendment. There is an 
amendment pending that has been of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, who is chairman of the sub- 
committee which handles the bill, and 
who is also the manager of the bill on 
the floor. I have a copy of this amend- 
ment. I believe this is a correct copy. It 
contains some 23 separate amendments 
to items in the bill, striking the items and 
reducing the amount. 

I am advised by the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin that the total, 
the aggregate of these amounts is about 
$160 million in round numbers. 

Mr. President, I do not quarrel with a 
further reduction in this bill of that 
amount, if we are given the opportunity 
in committee to examine these proposed 
cuts and take committee action on them. 
If the committee then does not recom- 
mend the cuts, when the bill comes to the 
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floor, of course, the Senate can work its 
will. But if there are amendments that 
the committee feels are meritorious, the 
committee should not be bypassed. It 
should have an opportunity to consider 
them. 

Mr. President, I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin if these amend- 
ments which are offered here today were 
presented by him to his subcommittee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say to the chair- 
man that the amendments I offered to 
the subcommittee were far deeper than 
the amendments here. I offered amend- 
ments in total of $1.4 billion. 

I offered a number of other amend- 
ments. We had considerable discussion 
in the subcommittee meeting. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Were they accepted? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Some of the recom- 
mendations of the chairman and the 
ranking member were accepted and 
some were rejected. Some of these 
amendments were offered in the sub- 
committee. Many of them were not of- 
fered in the subcommittee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If they were ac- 
cepted in the subcommittee, why did 
they not appear in the Senator's report 
on the bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say to the Senator 
that some of the amendments that I 
brought up in the subcommittee were 
rejected, and those amendments that 
were rejected, in some cases, are offered 
here. I am not saying that any of the 
amendments that were accepted are 
here. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
identify them for the record when he 
has the floor directly? I would like to 
know which ones were considered there. 

I ask the Senator, were any of these 
particular amendments presented to the 
full committee? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The NSF, HUD, 
NASA—we are going to identify the ones 
that were presented to the subcommittee. 

In the full committee, we had some 
eight or nine specific amendments that 
were offered. I think the Senator will re- 
member that. They were voted on en 
bloc. We had two or three series of two 
or three amendments each referring to 
NASA voted en bloc; some of them are 
included here. We had one referring to 
the National Science Foundation, and 
then three, I think, referring to HUD. 
We will be happy to identify those at a 
later time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Were they pre- 
sented just as they are presented here? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, they were pre- 
sented in somewhat different form. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They were presented 
in different form. 

Mr. President, this is the point I want 
to make, and I do not want to belabor 
it. If the committee system is to function 
with integrity and efficiency, it must 
have the opportunity—and the Senate, I 
think, should want it to have the oppor- 
tunity—to screen proposed cuts or pro- 
posed amendments—not only cuts, but 
amendments that offer to increase the 
amount of the bill. We have that ex- 
perience, too, Mr. President; we come 
to the floor sometimes, without the evi- 
dence having been presented to the Ap- 
propriations Committee for considera- 
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tion, and often without having any evi- 
dence presented, with offers to increase 
by a large amount. 

Every Senator has the right, on this 
floor, to offer any amendment he wants 
to. I concede that right. I defend that 
right. I would do it myself if I felt a 
strong enough conviction. But I think I 
would undertake, especially before the 
Appropriations Committee—and I am the 
chairman of that committee—to have 
the issue clearly presented to the com- 
mittee, and give them an opportunity 
to reject it on its merits, or for some 
other reason, if there was reason for re- 
jecting it, or to approve it, as the case 
may be. 

Mr. President, I compliment the Sen- 
ator to this extent: This amendment is 
a marked improvement, in my judgment, 
over the one offered, I believe last Fri- 
day, to the Department of Transporta- 
tion bill, with a 3.5 percent cut across 
the board. This, in my judgment, is the 
way to do it. 

And I might say, Mr. President, that 
I have no doubt that upon these amend- 
ments being presented and discussed, I 
will find some of them that I shall want 
to support; because I want to cut, if 
we can, this budget and appropriation 
in every way we can do so consistently 
and where it represents the best inter- 
ests of our country. 

I do not like, as I said the other day, 
the meat-ax approach which is pre- 
sented across the board. Someone sug- 
gested a while ago that maybe we ought 
to establish that precedent here, so we 
will all know that we are going to cut 
them percentagewise across the board. 

But what would that do to the com- 
mittee system, Mr. President? If that is 
what we are establishing here, we need 
to know it; but what does it do to the 
committee system? 

If I were handling a committee and I 
did not want my projects cut much, I 
would not do any cutting on them in the 
committee; I would wait and let them get 
their 3-percent cut up here, if they were 
going to get it. And some could well in- 
crease their amounts, Mr. President, an- 
ticipating that they would get a 3-per- 
cent cut. 

I do not think a 3-percent cut, as such, 
as a firm and fixed formula, is neces- 
sarily the best way to do it. But if we are 
going to do that, let us take, for exam- 
ple, the Defense bill. It is yet to come up. 
My distinguished friend here is a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee. 

We hear demands here on the floor 
sometimes, “Cut it $10 billion.” Maybe 
it can stand that; maybe it cannot. But 
whatever percentage it would be—8% 
percent would cut it $10 billion, or 12 
percent, or whatever it is that would 
make a cut of $10 billion—I think it 
ought to be considered before we slash 
that way. I do not know what it would 
come out of. 

I do not think that is the way to do it. 
Let me point this out: I think I can say 
without any qualification—though I can- 
not absolutely guarantee it, as everyone 
knows—speaking of what I think the at- 
titude and disposition of the subcommit- 
tee handling the defense bill is, I think it 
will be cut, if we are left to the selective 
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cutting process, by more than 3% per- 
cent. We did a pretty good job last year 
of cutting beyond that. I think we can 
do it again. We are going to try, and I 
think we will succeed. 

But I might say, if this practice is go- 
ing to be established, to do away with the 
committee consideration of these things 
on their merits and let the bill come to 
the floor, as they work it, and take items 
that seem to be too much and reduce 
them, or items that seem to be not 
enough and increase them, I hope we do 
not establish a precedent where every 
time a bill comes up here, we are going to 
cut it 34% percent, because anyone who 
wanted to be sure he got about what he 
wanted could increase his appropriation, 
and then come to the floor, receive the 
cut, and he would have lost practically 
nothing; whereas another subcommittee, 
working faithfully and diligently, and 
examining the items and making reduc- 
tions on the basis of merit and on the 
basis of priorities as they see them, 
would be terribly penalized. So would the 
function of the department or agency, 
and so would the service to be performed, 
and those who benefit from it, if we are 
to follow that procedure. 

I do not think the emergency is such 
today that we cannot make reductions to 
bring these appropriations within the 
revenues, and thus avoid a deficit. I do 
not believe there is a situation where we 
cannot function responsibly in that 
fashion. Maybe we have lost that ability. 
Maybe we will not face our responsibili- 
ties, but I believe we will. I do not believe 
the process of a 3-percent cut, as such, is 
really facing up to the issue. 

I hope that we will get some order and 
some orderly process established here, or 
reestablished, so that we will know what 
to do when we try to work on appropria- 
tion bills, and we will be able to feel that 
the efforts of the subcommittees and the 
full committees are going to be respected, 
and then weighed and examined, rather 
than just, in effect, discarding the com- 
mittee’s work and saying, “We are going 
to cut across the board.” 

Mr. President, in view of the situation, 
I want to find out, and I think this will 
give us a pretty good idea, about how the 
Senate wants to proceed. I intend to 
move—others may have discussed it—to 
recommit the bill to the Appropriations 
Committee so that we will have the op- 
portunity to discuss these proposed 
amendments, weigh them, and again re- 
port the bill out with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. I want to make a brief 
statement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I just wanted to make a 
brief observation. I want to associate 
myself with what the distinguished 
chairman of our committee is saying, 
a I shall support him right down the 

ne. 

I hope the motion to recommit it to 
the committee is agreed to so that we can 
study these new amendments. They are 
new to me, and they may be well taken. 
I have not had the opportunity of look- 
ing at them. 
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I am privileged to handle the Interior 
Appropriation bill, and that is supposed 
to be calendared for action on the floor 
on Wednesday afternoon. 

We heard from I do not know how 
many Senators, but they had 182 amend- 
ments. Every one of them was an amend- 
ment to add dollars. There was not a 
single amendment to take any dollars 
away. : 

I hope the proponents and leaders in 
this effort to cut back—and I am sure 
they are going to make an attack on the 
Interior bill as well, I do not know why 
but I think they might do it—will be 
specific and designate whose projects we 
take the money out of. That is what I 
would like to have them do, whether 
they come from Florida or Georgia or 
wherever, Wisconsin or Kansas, wher- 
ever they might come from, and I would 
hope they would specify which projects 
we should take it out of, whichever State 
they want to take it out of, and I will 
be happy to oblige. But I hope they are 
specific when we come to consider this 
problem on Wednesday, I believe. I think 
that is the day the leader is attempting 
to calendar it. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. I have 
a very important appointment this after- 
noon and I must keep it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to observe, 
as chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, nearly all of the letters—it is un- 
usual when we get one wanting us to cut 
one, although we do get some of them— 
most of them are to increase, and the 
Senators who write and ask us to in- 
crease sometimes are the ones who are 
voting for these across-the-board cuts 
and so forth. It is difficult for us to op- 
erate, as I say, intelligently, efficiently, 
and conscientiously where we do not 
know and we are not privileged to know 
what the rules are going to be and how, 
when, they are going to change and be 
changed. 

I want to say this before I conclude: 
I said in the beginning this is not per- 
sonal, and it is not, that every Senator 
is entitled to vote his conscience and his 
conviction, and I am not pleading today 
for myself as chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Committee; I am pleading for each 
Senator here, for the people he repre- 
sents, to maintain and to make operate 
a system that has been tried and tested 
and proven over 190 years that we have 
had this Government. Sure, it is not per- 
fect. But amend the rules if changes must 
be made. 

I hope we will understand that it 
makes no personal difference to me if 
we cut this bill 3 percent or 30 percent 
except insofar as what is best for our 
country. I will feel the same way when 
we have the defense appropriation bill 
up here. Do what is best for the country, 
and if it takes a 3-percent cut or a 5-per- 
cent cut, if the Senators will single out 
the items where they ought to be cut, 
keep those that have a priority, that de- 
serve the full financing and reduce the 
others, I will be satisfied. 

I am not insisting on budget appropri- 
ations. I am not only willing to cut, but I 
am cutting. But we need cooperation, we 
need the Senate’s understanding, and 
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if we are not going to recognize the work 
of our committees then, of course, the 
only alternative is to do it here on the 
floor. I know that the great masses of 
the American people want this budget 
cut, and they want a balanced budget, 
and I am willing to work with my col- 
leagues to that end, and if we do not get 
it the first round—that is where we have 
this Budget Committee, and I hope it 
works; I have some doubt about it—we 
will make some further cuts until we do 
get it. We can pass a resolution after 
these bills are all in, weigh it, and make 
certain then that we treat everything 
alike, treat them all fairly, and let them 
take their reductions where they may, if 
we do not achieve it by the due process 
long established and long practiced and 
now followed, undertaken to be followed 
by those to whom we have entrusted the 
responsibility as our representatives and 
as our agents. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Younes). 

Mr. YOUNG. I am in favor of this new 
economy move in the Senate. For years 
now for every amendment offered to cut 
an appropriation bill on the Senate floor 
that have been 10 offered to increase it. 
This is with the exception of Defense 
appropriation bills. I haye seen amend- 
ment after amendment offered on the 
Labor HEW bill that raised the bill by 
as much as one-half billion dollars. This 
increasing appropriation bill has been 
going on for years, so I welcome this 
new economy move. 

I am willing to cut $160 million or 
more if the subcommittee chairman rec- 
ommends it. In fact, I voted in the com- 
mittee to—there was only one motion 
offered, as I recall to cut $43.3 million. 

I would like to have this inserted in 
the Recorp, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RECOMMENDED CUTS BY SENATOR PROXMIRE 
In SUBCOMMITTEE 
NASA 
(In millions) 
Research and Development 
Construction of Facilities 


Comprehensive Planning Grants... 
Research and Technology 
Salaries—Research and Technology- 


Mr, YOUNG. Mr. President, I am for 
this bigger cut. I am willing to make a 
bigger cut, $200 million, if necessary. But 
I believe it should be on an item-by-item 
basis. 

This business of going to conference 
with the House with a “meat-ax” cut of 
3 percent or 5 percent causes the Sen- 
ate to lose all of its bargaining power 
with the House. The Senate usually ac- 
cepts most of the House add-ons, par- 
ticularly on projects, if they are meri- 
torious, and we add on some of our own 
and make other sizable cuts. 
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On a “meat-ax” approach, a percent- 
age cut, we lose practically all bargain- 
ing power with the House because, first, 
either we have to persuade them to ac- 
cept our percentage cut or else subject 
ourselves to other cuts, mostly imposed 
by the House. 

It is difficult to explain this confer- 
ence procedure unless a Senator has 
served on a conference committee with 
the House at one time or another. 

I know there are many of these pro- 
grams that can be cut, but it would be 
a serious mistake if we followed this per- 
centage cut route. On Defense Appro- 
priations we will probably cut over $4 
billion this year. If another 5 or 10 per- 
cent were made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate it would cripple the Defense Depart- 
ment. For those who have not listened 
to the hearings—and most of the Sen- 
ators have not listened to the hearings, 
we could do serious harm not only to the 
Defense Department but most other de- 
partments of Government. 

The committee chairman and the 
ranking member, oftentimes many of the 
other committee members, sit for months 
listening to the testimony of the various 
departments. 

We know better where cuts can be 
made and where they cannot be made. 
If more amendments had been offered 
in the full committee to cut this budget 
or this bill further I would have voted 
for it. As I said before, I am willing to 
cut $160 million or more, but it should 
be by the Appropriations Committee 
item by item, or if there are those who 
want to do it item by item on the Sen- 
ate floor there is nothing wrong about 
that. But this percentage cut business 
is just not the right way of doing things. 

It reduces respectability, and even the 
effectiveness, of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to handle bills in this 
way. At least Members supporting this 
kind of move ought to tell the Senate 
Appropriations Committee how much 
they want to cut, and offer some sugges- 
tion as to where to cut. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Every Senator was 
invited to come before the Appropria- 
tions Committee and make suggestions 
where he thought it could be cut, every 
one. This was done twice, once before the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
and once before the full committee, and 
we set aside days for it, so no one can 
say he was denied an opportunity to 
present his views. 

Mr. YOUNG. May I say, in closing, I 
will support the motion by the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. I 
would say once again I welcome the 
economy move. I wish it had happened 
several years ago because we, in the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, have 
been defeated on the floor year after 
year in almost every appropriation bill 
except defense. But they always bring 
them up, and I do not know of a single 
bill—very few, at least—that were not 
raised by the Senate itself. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will be 
quite brief in what I have to say. 
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I think we have reached a point al- 
ready, Mr. President, where our commit- 
tee system is being seriously jeopardized. 

Now I think every major appropria- 
tion bill should be examined by those 
who are familiar with the staff and the 
Members of this body, that are familiar 
with the subject matter, and then a bill 
brought back to the membership with 
definite recommendations. That is a 
part of the Senate committee system. 

As a whole, it has worked most ad- 
mirably. The committee must have a 
chairman, we will not have any effective 
commitee unless we have a chairman 
that is effective and really works on it 
and comes here prepared; also a minority 
member, so-called ranking minority 
member, who has the same qualifications 
and the willingness to work; then come 
here and every member of that full com- 
mittee, especially if he had a chance to 
get into the bill, generally ought to back 
that committee or get off it. 

If he cannot take the heat, just get out 
of the kitchen on that particular assign- 
ment, because to be effective, and as a 
whole the appropriations committees 
have been effective in holding things 
down, they have to work together, and 
then they have to stand together. 

There are exceptions to that from 
time to time, legitimate, but as a whole 
if we do not have a system that is posi- 
tive and definite and willing to fight and 
the membership filled in, we are not 
going to be very effective here. 

I remember in my very earliest days 
here, these two men that are now our 
senior members of this committee, both 
of them, spent long hours of hard work. 
Some of my earliest recollections of the 
Senate when I was just an ex officio 
member of one subcommittee was the 
Senator from Arkansas bearing down 
and talking about a dollar in value for 
every dollar spent. He did not say some 
dollars, every dollar. He was very effec- 
tive in committeeing on this floor, as has 
been the Senator from North Dakota. 

Now, let us not let this matter fall 
apart. 

I am not making an odious com- 
parison. The Senator from Wisconsin is 
one of the most working men we have 
in this body and he is effective, too. He 
knows that I believe that about him, I 
have told him many times. We are often 
on opposite sides, but we can do business 
with each other and have done it many 
times over, so I am not trying to give him 
any lecture, nothing except compliments. 
I think there are some errors in judg- 
ment here, but in good faith about this 
great number of amendments. 

I have the privilege of being on this 
subcommittee. My plea here is if the 
chairman makes this motion to send this 
bill back to the committee, I hope the 
body will just rise up and say, we wel- 
come this, we welcome the disposition of 
that kind, and I hope the chairman of 
the subcommittee would agree to it and 
let us see if we cannot get together, a 
little better understanding, much bet- 
ter understanding. We are wandering 
off, splitting up, and we are going to 
hurt the Senate and hurt the questions 
we represent as a whole. 

I welcome a fight over these bills, I 
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have been in trouble ever since I became 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. It is hard, long work to get a bill 
through here with reference to the au- 
thorization. I do not run from it, but I 
try to be patient and then come back 
with appropriations. Tackle them, tackle 
them again. That is what I call a sound 
legislative process. 

I hope we will not have to pass on 
amendments here that we have not had 
a chance to really weigh the impact of, 
some 32 different items in one amend- 
ment here. 

The Senator from Wisconsin knows all 
about what it means. I know some of 
them because I was in part of the mark- 
up, but my plea here is for the commit- 
tee system and the committee work that 
has been done this year. 

All this work now has been going on 
since January and if we are going to drop 
the idea of having the committee, there 
is no end to it. To just come up and vote 
for a figure or a percentage reduction, 
that is another way, but let us utilize the 
work that has been done on these bills 
this year and further let the committee 
have a chance to take a look at this bill. 

I have taken too much time already, 
Mr. President. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator suggests it, would like to have 
me submit the motion to recommit be- 
fore he speaks, I send the motion to the 
desk and ask the clerk to report it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

I move to recommit H.R. 15572, together 
with the pending amendment thereto and 
any proposed amendments thereto at the 
desk, for further consideration by the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN., Will this motion to 
recommit permit the committee in re- 
considering the bill to consider all as- 
pects of it, including amendments that 
were reported out in the bill by the sub- 
committee and by the full committee, to- 
gether with all amendments now pend- 
ing at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would all be before the committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then what I am 
asking is just to send it all to the com- 
mittee and let us try to work it out. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think we have had a very useful debate 
here, and I think, as the Senator from 
Arkansas, the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, pointed 
out, all of us are anxious to reduce this 
burden on the taxpayer, this inflationary 
Federal spending. 

There is very little difference in the 
attitude of the people in the country or 
in the Senate on this. It is simply a mat- 
ter of how we proceed. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi, 
as well as the Senator from Arkansas, 
made some very proper and appropriate 
points about how the committees are to 
function. 
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I realize how disappointed they are 
when the subcommittee chairman comes 
to the floor and proposes an amendment 
affecting his own appropriation. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time 
this has been done. I recall a very fine 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr, ELLENDER) 
who used to do that frequently on for- 
eign aid, and I would support him. 

I do not know what a Senator is sup- 
posed to do when he, as a subcommittee 
chairman, is likely to be well informed 
on what is in the bill. I was the only Sen- 
ator who sat through every single min- 
ute of the hearings, I heard the entire 
record, and I think I am in a strong posi- 
tion to suggest changes that should be 
made. I made a fight in the subcommit- 
tee, and I lost. I wanted to cut $1.4 bil- 
lion of the relatively small amount here, 
$1.4 billion out, and I missed. I was de- 
feated. A fight was made by Senator 
HoLrLINGs in the full committee. I co- 
sponsored his amendments. 

I send to the desk a copy of the various 
amendments. There were three motions 
made by Senator Hottincs affecting 
seven items. 

It is true all these amendments were 
not offered. Every one of them was de- 
feated. Under those circumstances, I felt 
it was futile to suggest further cuts in 
the full committee. 

Mr. President, I think that we have a 
situation in the subcommittee, let us face 
it, and in the full committee, in which 
members, for example, of NASA of the 
Space Committee, are ex officio members 
of the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee for the purposes of voting on this. 

Under those circumstances, it is just 
impossible to cut the space budget in the 
committee. You cannot do it. I think you 
might be able to do it on the floor, to a 
very limited or modest extent, and that 
is what I am trying to do. What I have 
done, as the Senator from Arkansas has 
conceded, is not to make an across-the- 
board cut in every single item. We have 
exempted a number of items. We have 
exempted veterans’ benefits; we have 
exempted the medical care for veterans; 
we have exempted all the uncontrollable 
and fixed expenses that we obviously can- 
not cut and in most cases should not try 
to cut. 

What we have done is, we have speci- 
fied a series, as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi said, of 31 separate amendments. 
Now the full committee has indicated 
that they want to consider these amend- 
ments, and I believe they are right. I be- 
lieve this bill should be recommitted, and 
I will support its recommittal. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which modifies the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas, and ask the 
clerk that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment modifying the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the motion of Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
insert the following: “and to make reduc- 
tions in the amount of at least $3,000,000,- 
000.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
reason I make that $300 million is I think 
there has been a great deal of sentiment 
expressed by Senators on the floor on 
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both sides of the aisle that there should 
be a cut of $160 million below the Ap- 
propriations Committee figure. There is 
already a reduction below the House bill 
of $140 million. This additional $160 mil- 
lion, which many Senators support, with 
a large number of cosponsors on it, would 
make it a $300 million reduction below 
the House. This would leave the Appro- 
priations Committee free to make those 
reductions wherever they choose to make 
them. I think the sentiment of the Senate 
is to make a cut. 

I think also the sentiment of the Sen- 
ate may very well be to leave where that 
cut is made to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. It seems to me that this should 
be an amendment which the Senate 
would support. I would hope that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, who has made the mo- 
tion to recommit, can find his way clear 
to support this amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The $300 million re- 
duction that the Senator’s amendment 
proposes, is that in addition to the bill 
as it was reported out? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. There is a $140 
million reduction in the bill as reported 
out. This would add $160 miilion to that. 
So it would be in accordance with the 
amount suggested by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, but the committee would be 
free to make those cuts anywhere they 
wish to and further cuts if they wanted 
to do so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President I have 
no serious objection to it, if it is the will 
of the Senate that they want the bill 
cut this much. I think there may be some 
items that may get cut that Senators will 
have to make some adjustments about 
when the bill gets back up here. 

I may say to the Senator that he may 
recall one of these amendments. There 
were three amendments offered in the 
full committee. One of them totaled $18.8 
million. I voted against that one. 

Another one was for $8.2 million. I 
voted against that one. 

Another one was for $16,320,000, and I 
voted for that one. 

I am willing to vote for some of these 
amendments. All I am fighting for here 
today is the opportunity for the commit- 
tee established by this Congress to look 
at these things, weigh them, evaluate 
them, and make its recommendations. 
Then you may take it or leave it, ac- 
cording to your judgment and discre- 
tion. That is all we are asking for. 

If the Senate wants to put a limit of 
$300 million, or make that the minimum, 
that it has to be reduced that much, that 
is your privilege. I am not here making 
a fight against it, if that is what you 
want to do. 

I have fought for the principle of let- 
ting the committee look at these pro- 
posed amendments so that we can keep 
an orderly system of procedure and ob- 
serve rules that make for an orderly pro- 
cedure in the handling of these bills. 

I am not going to argue one way or the 
other about the $300 million if the Sen- 
ate wants to do it. I may vote against 
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it, but I am not voting against it on the 
basis of making it a vital issue. 

I think the committee may very well 
weight them. I do not know whether the 
committee will come up with that much 
or not. That is how much of the Senator’s 
amendment that he has offered here 
today? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That would be pre- 
cisely the amount. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 
amount? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, that is right. 
The committee can go higher than that 
if it wishes to do so, of course. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think there ought 
to be some discretion left. I do not think 
we have gotten to the point yet where we 
have to put a limit on this. If we are go- 
ing to put a limit on this, we ought to put 
one on every bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I explain to the 
Senator why I wanted to do that? Other- 
wise, we come back to the floor and we go 
through the same problem again. The 
Senator from Wisconsin will feel once 
again, and I feel very strongly, that we 
should recommend a bill that is in ac- 
cordance with the actions taken by the 
Senate to make a $10 billion reduction 
in the overall budget. I think this kind of 
a cut would be consistent with that. 
Otherwise we come back to the floor. 

Say the Appropriations Committee, in- 
stead of cutting $160 million, cuts $100 
million. I would be constrained to sup- 
port, perhaps to offer, an amendment to 
cut another $60 million. We would be 
right back saying that on the floor the 
Senators do not have the information, 
the Senators are not well informed. So 
this tells the committee that the feel- 
ing of the Senate is that we should make 
this kind of reduction, and then leave it 
to the committee to be specific as to 
where it should be done. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say this: I 
am not going to make a committal here 
to bind the committee. I cannot speak 
for the committee on that. I will vote 
against the Senator’s amendment. I will 
do everything in my power, and I think 
in this way I can speak for the commit- 
tee, to see that every member of the com- 
mittee gives every consideration to each 
proposal and weighs it and, consistent 
with its purpose, to try to reach a bal- 
anced budget and will then vote accord- 
ingly. I think it will do that. I have con- 
fidence in the committee. I do not believe 
just arbitrarily it will disregard its 
responsibility. 

But are you going to put a ceiling on 
here and make this committee proceed? 
I have the Defense Appropriations, and 
you might want to do the same thing 
there; you may want to do the same 
thing on the bill coming up Wednesday, 
the Interior Department appropriations, 
and others. Let us get a system here and 
follow it. Do not just single out one bill 
and do something to it that you do not do 
to all of them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say what I 
am proposing is that the committee has 
to cut at least $160 million. It can be 
higher than that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 


Precisely the 
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Mr. STENNIS. What was the total 
amount of all the different clauses and 
page changes in the Senator’s amend- 
ment which he has already offered? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. $160 million. 

Mr. STENNIS. In the two sheets of 
paper? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is right. The 
31 items add up to $160 million. 

Mr. STENNIS. The 31 items add up to 
$160 million? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. And if this bill is re- 
ferred back to the committee, of course, 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be 
chairman of the subcommittee that will 
continue to represent the bill before the 
full committee. 

To that extent he will be the No. 1 
man and have charge of it. 

That is the way we want it to be, and 
that will be true, of course. 

Does the Senator not think that with 
that position of advantage and, in part, 
control, and in view of the debate that 
we have had here if we could have a 
unanimous action in the Senate to send 
it back, that that will give the Senator 
from Wisconsin a chance, and every 
other member of the committee a chance, 
to handle the situation in such a way 
that they can come back here and rep- 
resent a good, hard judgment of that 
committee? That is what the committee 
is for. 

This is just another way of making an 
across-the-board cut, before we have 
looked into it further. It seems to me, 
with all due deference, to mandate this 
amount as a minimum. 

Give the committee a little more re- 
spect for discretion and consideration, 
particularly when you are going to be 
the No. 1 man of action when the bill 
comes up again. Then if you feel like you 
should move further in this direction, 
for one I will have nothing to say. 

In mandating this matter at this point, 
can you not see a disposition in the com- 
mittee to reconsider the bill? 

I respectfully urge that it would be a 
sound move for the Senate to reconsider 
and not put a mandate on it. We will all 
go down together, lock-step here, trying 
to work out something that is nearer your 
ideas. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Mississippi has always presented a very 
thoughtful and reasonable position. I 
think the committee would be guided, 
and should be guided, by the view of the 
whole Senate. 

We are just an agent of the Senate. 
That is what the committee is. Other- 
wise, we are going to come back, it seems 
to me, if we come back with less than a 
$160 million cut, and there will be efforts 
on the floor to make that cut. 

I think the committee is in a better 
position to inform the full Senate as to 
how we can cut that much. If the Senate 
decides that it does not want to cut $160 
million, that it wants to leave it open to 
the committee to cut more or less and 
leave that discretion, it is free to do it. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
motion to instruct. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my motion to 
recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. What is the first vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin to the motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 


The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayH), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) , the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON) , the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) , the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) , the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HASKELL), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) , the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF), the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , and 
the Senator from California (Mr. TUN- 


NEY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie), and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) are 
absent on official business. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL), and the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr, AIKEN), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BaKER), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Coox), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS), and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens) is absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coox) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[No. 351 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 


Byrd, Robert C. Goldwater 
Cannon Hollings 
Chiles Hughes 
Clark Johnston 


Dole 
Fulbright 
1686—Part 20 


Bartlett 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Brock 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 


CXX 


Kennedy 
McClure 
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Scott, 
William L. 
Symington 


Nunn 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Schweiker 
NAYS—49 


Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
Montoya 
Moss 
Pastore 
Pearson 
NOT VOTING—24 


Gravel Mathias 
Hart Metcalf 
Hartke Mondale 
Haskell Muskie 
Huddleston Packwood 
Humphrey Pell 
Eagleton Javits Stevens 
Fannin Long Tunney 

So Mr. ProxMIRE’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate has made it clear that it does not 
want to instruct the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I have served in the Appro- 
priations Committee now for 10 years. I 
shall be very, very surprised if the Com- 
mittee on Appropirations, under these 
circumstances, comes back with any- 
thing like the 3-percent cut which I 
think is the sentiment of the Senate. 

I want to make it absolutely clear that 
when the appropriations bill comes back 
with a lesser cut than that, I intend to 
fight and fight to the very best of my 
ability for at least a $160 million deduc- 
tion. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I will not yield for a 
minute. 

I wish to make it clear that under 
those circumstances, Mr. President, I 
shall be willing to step aside and let the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE) or any other member of the com- 
mittee handle the bill if he wishes to do 
it, or if that is the way the committee 
wants to do it. 

But I will not do it simply because the 
Senator from Rhode Island alone asks 
me to do it, but if a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations votes to require 
me to step aside I would do so. I sat in 
on every minute of hearings before this 
subcommittee. The Senator from Rhode 
Island has not heard any of the record 
at all. I know he can read fast; perhaps 
he will read it. 

But I think I am in the best position, 
Mr. President, to discuss this particular 
bill. I have heard the hearings in detail. 
I hope the Committee on Appropriations 
will give me an opportunity to handle 
the bill when it comes back. 


McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metzenbaum 
Nelson 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bible 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Case 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fong 


Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Aiken 
Baker 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Church 
Cook 
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If they do not I will assume they do 
not want me to handle the bill because 
they are not interested in cutting it 
deeply. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I want 
the Senate to understand that I am as 
much of a budget-cutter as anybody 
else, but I am not a headline-grabber 
and I do not want to be a tinhorn hero, 
either. 

We stayed on that committee and we 
marked up this bill. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that, after the committee had 
made a decision, we came out on the 
floor and the manager of the bill has 
his own idea about where he is going to 
cut some more money. All we are asking 
is that we go back to the committee. 
That is the purpose of the motion to 
recommit. And we will study these cuts 
as they should be studied, by the full 
committee and not by one man, who is 
going to dictate what the Committee on 
Appropriations is going to do. 

I am ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HATHAWAY). The question is on agreeing 
to the motion to recommit of the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN). On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayu), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Grave), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MonpALE), and the Senator 
from California (Mr. Tunney) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Musxre) and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Hupptreston), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pett), and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMon), 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Coox), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martuias), and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens) is absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coox) would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 2, as follows: 
[No. 352 Leg.] 
YEAS—74 


Fong 
Goldwater 


Nunn 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Scott, 
Wiliam L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 

._ Jackson 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metzenbaum 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 


NAYS—2 
Fulbright 
NOT VOTING—24 


Mathias 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Muskie 
Packwood 
Pell 
Stevens 
Fannin Tunney 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 


Eastland 
Ervin 


Abourezk 


Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Javits 
Long 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
11:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS McGOVERN, BENTSEN, 
MANSFIELD, AND ROBERT C. 
BYRD 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
two leaders or their designees have been 
recognized under the standing order on 
tomorrow, the following Senators be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes, 
and in the order stated: Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. MANSFIELD, and Mr. 
ROBERT C. BYRD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that following 
the recognition of Senators on tomor- 
row, under the order previously entered, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business of not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes, with statements therein 
limited to 5 minutes each. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO CALL UP H.R. 14715— 
WHITE HOUSE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that, on tomor- 
row, after the conclusion of routine 
morning business, the conference report 
on H.R. 14715, White House employ- 
ment, be called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I understand follow- 
ing the consent order previously entered 
concerning the conference report which 
was to be taken up tomorrow, that the 
papers accompanying the conference re- 
port are not in the Senate, and that there 
is a question as to whether or not the 
House will have acted first by the time 
tomorrow that the Senate was to have 
proceeded to the consideration of that 
conference report. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
following the routine morning business 
on tomorrow, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee) be recognized to call 
up that conference report, and that in 
the event he is not prepared to do so at 
that time, the Senate resume considera- 
tion of the unfinished business, S. 707, the 
consumer protection bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business with statements lim- 
ited to 15 minutes therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INFLATION: THE BURDEN AND THE 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, Jr. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the United States has had its first 
year of double-digit inflation, and no re- 
lief is in sight. 

Consumer prices are rising at an an- 
nual rate of 10 percent. 

Personal income rose $97 billion in 
paper dollars during the year ending 
April 30, but in real income, the Ameri- 
can worker is 4.6 percent worse off than 
a year ago. 

These are staggering figures, but in- 
fiation is not a new concern for the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 
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On January 8, 1970, in a speech before 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, I 
said: 

My concern with government fiscal af- 
fairs is dictated not so much by a book- 
keeper’s wish for a neat set of figures as 
by a concern about what Government 
spending means to the average American 
citizen. 

Vast, unchecked spending programs 
feed the inflation that deducts from the 
paycheck of every American worker. 

Today, 4% years later, my concern 
about inflation has turned to alarm. 

In recent weeks I have had the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the inflation problem 
with a number of distinguished econo- 
mists, and I have made i: a point to study 
the observations of other experts. 

While of course several points of view 
have been expressed, I find that a num- 
ber of the economists are coming to agree 
with me on at least a few key points: 

First, massive deficits in the Federal 
budget are the chief cause of inflation. 

Second, pious rhetoric will not shave 
a single point from the Consumer Price 
Index. 

Third, given the key role of the Federal 
budget, and the urgent need for action, 
it is imperative that Congress and the 
President work together to cut Govern- 
ment spending. 

I have long been convinced that we 
will make no significant progress in con- 
quering inflation in the economy as a 
whole until we get Government spending 
under control. 

Not only does Government spending 
play a major part in the strictly economic 
side of inflation, but it also has a tre- 
mendous impact on the thinking of the 
people—what has been called “inflation- 
ary psychology.” 

Put it this way: 

It is not realistic to ask the people 
to pinch pennies while the Government 
plays Diamond Jim Brady. 

And the Government must act soon. 
The principal reason why this is so es- 
sential is that inflation has rooted itself 
so deeply. 

Inflation has come to feed on itself: the 
expectation that prices will continue to 
rise artificially spurs demand, strains ca- 
pacity and forces prices still higher. 

Every American knows prices are soar- 
ing. But not everyone understands how 
widespread are the ravages of inflation. 

Let us look at what is happening in the 
money market. To do that, we have to 
look first at the national debt. 

The huge deficits which the Govern- 
ment has been running have pushed the 
national debt up to $475 billion. It will 
pass the half-trillion-dollar mark in less 
than a year. 

The interest on the debt during the 
fiscal year that ended June 30 was $29 
billion. It took 17 cents of every individ- 
ual and corporate income tax dollar just 
to pay the interest on the public debt. 

In this situation, the Government must 
go into the money market—massively 
and frequently. In fact, 62 percent of 
all funds available for lending is bor- 
rowed by the Federal Government. 

During the 8-month period from No- 
vember 1, 1973, to June 30, 1974, for ex- 
ample, the Treasury issued securities to- 
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taling $42 billion. Government agencies 

and Government-sponsored agencies 

borrowed another $29 billion, for a total 
of $71 billion. 

The impact of this kind of borrowing 
is enormous. Certainly it made $71 bil- 
lion unavailable to most of the private 
sector, and it played a major role in 
forcing the prime interest rate up to 12 
percent. 

The scarcity of money and the high 
prevailing interest rates are serious mat- 
ters for each citizen when he tries to get 
funds to buy a house or make any other 
major purchases involving borrowing. 

Government borrowing also intensifies 
the competitive scramble for funds by 
corporations seeking to meet soaring de- 
mand with increased capacity. Business 
finds capital expensive and hard to get. 

One result of this scramble for money 
is that some planned expansions of ca- 
pacity are postponed or abandoned. And 
naturally that means that an inflation- 
ary excess of demand over supply is con- 
tinued and exacerbated. 

The result is the classic result. Prices 
go up. And up. And up. 

Never before in the history of the 
United States have we had such deficits 
in peacetime. The only deficits com- 
parable to those we have been running 
since 1970 are those of World War II, 
when we had 12 million men under arms 
and were fighting in both Europe and the 
Pacific. 

This kind of deficit spending cannot 
be sustained. If continued, it will de- 
stroy the economy of this Nation. 

Now let us ask, “What is the Govern- 
ment doing to curb inflation?” 

A short answer is: Very little. 

The Congress is not being helpful. In 
its first action on a major regular ap- 
propriation bill this year, the Senate 
has just raised spending for agriculture, 
consumer protection and the environ- 
ment by 29 percent over last year. 

That bill included an increase of $1 
billion from $3 billion to $4 billion—for 
food stamps, a program which has in- 
creased a hundredfold in cost since its 
inception in 1966. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table showing annual food stamp ex- 
penditures for fiscal years 1965 through 
1975, inclusive. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANNUAL FOOD STAMP EXPENDITURES FOR FISCAL 
YEARS 1965 THROUGH 1975, INCLUSIVE (PRE- 
PARED FOR U.S. SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, JR., 
OF VIRGINIA) 

Year and actual expenditures: 


1974 (estimate) 
1975 (estimate) 


A) akhaKrowaaoPr 


Total figures 


It will now cost more just to run the pro- 
gram ($34.5 million), than the whole pro- 
gram cost when it began ($34.4 million.) 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the agriculture bill included many 
worthwhile programs, programs which 
I have supported in the past. But = could 
not vote in favor of a 29-percent increase 
in spending over last year. I voted “No” 
on the bill, but it was passed by 71 to 15. 

What about the administration? 

President Nixon made some good 
points in his address of July 25 on the 
economy. 

I approve of his expressed determina- 
tion to veto spending bills which “bust 
the budget.” 

I think he is correct in opposing tax 
reductions or further deficit spending as 
remedies for the effects of inflation. 

But the President, so far, has not 
taken a sufficiently hard line against 
inflation. He either does not feel, or has 
not communicated to the public, the 
sense of urgency which I believe is essen- 
tial if we are to get inflation under 
control. 

The projected spending in the budget 
which the President submitted to the 
Congress in January, covering the year 
which began July 1, was $305 billion— 
an increase of $35 billion over last year. 
The President himself requested this in- 
crease, the largest in any single year ex- 
cept World War II. 

In his speech the President said he 
would endeavor to lower that spending 
figure “toward a goal of $300 billion.” 
But that still would leave an increase 
in outlays of at least $30 billion over 
last year. 

I do not think this is adequate—nor 
do I think, given the attitude of the 
President and the sentiment in the Con- 
gress, that even the modest goal of a 
$5 billion cutback will be attained. 

The President also said in his speech 
that he has ordered a reduction of 40,000 
in the total of 2.8 million civilian Federal 
employees provided for in the budget 
for the current year. But, in the month 
of May, the total civilian employment in 
the executive branch was 46,270 higher 
than 1 year earlier. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent’s reduction—which is to be accom- 
plished by attrition—will not even bring 
Federal civilian employment down to 
the level of 1973. 

Moreover, it was the Congress and 
not the President that required the larg- 
est cutback in civilian Government em- 
ployment this year. This came in a pro- 
vision of the military procurement bill 
requiring a decrease of 32,327 in civilian 
employment at the Defense Department. 

Personally, it is my conviction that 
major reductions—well beyond those 
so far instituted—can be achieved in both 
civilian and military personnel without 
sacrificing either Government efficiency 
or national security. 

The truth is that neither the Congress 
nor the President so far has shown the 
will to get spending under control. 

This will must be found—and soon. 

The job of cutting the budget to fight 
inflation is not a pleasant one. But as 
Alan Greenspan has observed, the Na- 
tion has run out of easy and simple so- 
lutions to the problem of inflation. Pain- 
ful decisions lie ahead. 

Every program in the Federal budget 
has its constituency, and the politicians 
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in the administration and the Congress 
naturally dread the job of making major 
spending reductions. Every cutback will 
raise an outcry. 

Yet we must not shrink from this task. 
The reductions are necessary for the 
good of all the people, because all the 
ere are taking a beating from infla- 

on. 

Indeed, in the latest Gallup poll re- 
leased today, more than 50 percent of 
the people blame Government for the in- 
flation; they are wise and right. 

One prime area for reduction in the 
budget is foreign aid. 

Spending for foreign aid totals about 
$10 billion a year. The foreign assistance 
appropriations bill never is that large, 
but aid programs are buried in many 
other money bills. 

At a time of rampant inflation and 
massive deficits, I cannot see the justifi- 
cation for sending billions of dollars a 
year overseas. 

So far this year we have moved in 
exactly the wrong direction on foreign 
aid. The administration proposed, and 
the Congress approved, a new contribu- 
tion of $1.5 billion by the United States 
to the Internatinoal Development Asso- 
ciation. This was in addition to previous 
contributions of $2 billion. The United 
States has contributed 40 percent of the 
total financing of IDA, which makes 
long-term loans at virtually no interest 
to developing countries. 

To get the $1.5 billion to be paid to 
IDA, the U.S. Government will have to 
go into the money market and borrow at 
about 8 percent—yet the loans disbursed 
by IDA carry less than 1 percent interest. 
The countries to which IDA makes loans 
then loan the funds to their own citizens, 
at rates of from 12 to 20 percent. 

In addition to the cost of the IDA con- 
tribution—$1.5 billion—the taxpayer is 
stuck with the bill for the interest on the 
borrowed money. 

The Government simply must stop 
saddling the taxpayers with this kind of 
expenditures. 

Besides foreign aid, there are other 
areas which must be investigated close- 
ly for possible reductions in spending. 

In the budget of the Department of 
Defense, we should take a hard look at 
manpower costs. Two-thirds of the mili- 
tary budget goes for personnel and per- 
sonnel-related expenditures. 

The concept of the All-Volunteer 
Armed Forces is that a hard core of 
skilled men and women, dedicated pro- 
fessionals, should be attracted to the 
services. 

By upgrading the quality of personnel 
in the services, it should be possible to 
make a reduction in the total number of 
those in uniform. 

So far, it has not worked that way. 
Secretary of the Army Callaway said last 
week that the Army, in order to meet its 
quota, did most of its recruiting in the 
ghettos. The result of that policy was 
that while the numerical quota was met, 
the caliber of incoming personnel de- 
clined. 

I think the Congress should put pres- 
sure on the military to adopt policies 
that will raise the quality of the Armed 
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Forces, and at the same time reduce the 
sheer size of the Military Establishment. 

The taxpayers will be better off, and 
our defense posture will be enhanced, if 
we have fewer personnel in the armed 
services than if we continue to fill large 
recruiting quotas with unqualified per- 
sons. 

In the budget of every department, 
Congress must look carefully for major 
program increases like the billion dollar 
boost in food stamp funds, a 33-percent 
increase in 1 year. This is just not the 
time for major spending increases. 

Moreover, we must stop initiating new 
programs. The few that may appear to 
have justification should be tried out on a 
small-scale pilot basis before major com- 
mitments of funds are approved. 

In these ways, Congress can make a 
contribution to reducing Federal spend- 
ing and getting inflation under control. 
Ultimately, however, it is not possible for 
the 435 Members of the Congress to take 
the lead in budget reduction without a 
firm commitment to cuts in spending 
from the President. 

The President must take a hard line. 
He must propose budgets that are in bal- 
ance or in surplus. He must veto spend- 
ing measures which are clearly out of 
line. 

I derive a measure of encouragement 
from the recent statements of some of 
the President’s economic advisers. 
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I already have quoted Alan Greenspan, 
incoming Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, who seems to me to 
be dedicated to major budget reductions. 

I also am pleased at the attitude of 
Secretary Simon, who has taken a simi- 
lar stand. 

And at the Federal Reserve Board, 
Chairman Arthur Burns has made clear 
his warnings against continued deficit 
spending. 

Speaking of the Federal Reserve 
Board, I think that Chairman Burns and 
his fellow members are making a genuine 
effort to combat inflation with their 
monetary policies. It is a difficult job: too 
liberal a policy would worsen inflation, 
while too tight a policy could choke of 
all growth. I think the Board is doing 
its best. 

So there are some grounds for hope. 

The hope will not be realized, however, 
until Congress and the President, work- 
ing together, dedicate themselves to cut- 
ting Government spending. 

The President, as I have said, must 
take the lead by enunciating a firm 
Policy. 

The Congress must have the will to 
hold the line. 


If we are going to get the cost of liv- 
ing under control we must first get the 
cost of Government under control. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
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this point in the Recorp three financial 
statements. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DEFICITS IN FEDERAL FUNDS AND INTEREST ON THE 
NATIONAL DEBT 1956-75 INCLUSIVE 


[in billions of dollars) 


Surplus 
$ (+) or Def- 
Receipts Outlays icit (—) 


l 
FELLE 


| | 
BSD en Sn en po n n a 


Y 


OK NaOH CONUS ONN 
RPSNA SP re SLLLOnnnye 


AMO~WMNA WOW MWCO COW OO 


ROURKE eK eee 


20-yr. total.. 2,200.4 2,429.5 


1 Estimated figures. 
Note: Prepared by Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., of Virginia. 


Source: Office of Management and Budget and Department of 
he Treasury, June 1974 


ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEARS 1968-75 


(Prepared by Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., of Virginia, June 1974) 


Receipts in billions 


1968 1969 


1971 


1972 1973 


Individual income taxes $69 
Corporate income taxes 29 


(98) 
10 


$87 $36 
37 33 27 


(123) (113) 
ll 10 


$95 $103 
32 36 


Subtotal income taxes__.._..... 
Excise taxes (excluding highway) 


(124) 
il 
Estate and gift 


(126) (139) 
ll 10 


3 
4 
Total Federal fund receipts 134 
Trust funds (Social Security and Highway, less interfund transactions). 38 i 54 


188 


Expenditures in billions 
$164 $178 
48 54 


Federal funds. ___. 
Trust funds (less interfund transactions) 


212 
—24 


Unified ei surplus (+) or deficit (—)_ 
Federal funds deficit. 


1 Estimated figures. 


GOVERNMENT BORROWING 


Govern- 

ment 

agency 

and 

govern- 

ment- 

spon- 

sored 

Treasury agency 
securities borrow- 
issued ings 


November 1973 to February 
1974:(4\mo)..-_----....-- 
a A to May 1974 


Note: Prepared by Harry F. Byrd, Jr., of Virginia. 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department, 


U.S. GOLD HOLDINGS, TOTAL RESERVE ASSETS, AND LIQUID 
LIABILITIES TO FOREIGNERS 


[Selected periods; in billions of dollars} 


Gold 
holdings 


Total 
assets 


Liquid 
liabilities 


End of World War II 
Dec. 31, 1957.. 
Dec. 31, 1970 

Dec. 31, 1973. 

Apr. 30, 1974__ 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION 
SENATOR BENTSEN TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row after the Senator from South Dakota 


(Mr. McGovern) has been recognized 
and prior to the recognition of Mr. 
MANSFIELD under the order entered, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I state the program for tomorrow. 


The Senate will convene at 11:30 a.m. 
The two leaders will be recognized under 
the standing order, after which the fol- 
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lowing Senators will be recognized, each 
for not to exceed 15 minutes, and in the 
order stated: Mr. McGovern, Mr. BENT- 
SEN, Mr. MANSFIELD, and Mr. ROBERT C. 
BYRD. 

There will then be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
of not to exceed 15 minutes, with state- 
ments limited to 5 minutes each, at the 
conclusion of which the Senate may take 
up the conference report on H.R, 14715, 
White House employment. Presumably 
there will be a rollcall vote on the adop- 
tion of that conference report. 

At some point during the session to- 
morrow Mr. RIBICOFF, I am advised, will 
offer a motion to invoke cloture on the 
consumer protection bill, S. 707. The 
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vote on that motion to occur on Thursday 
next. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11:30 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move in accordance 
with the previous order that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
11:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 5:57 
p.m. the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, August 6, 1974, at 11:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 5, 1974: 
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NATTIONAL CORPORATION FOR HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIPS 


Henry F. Trione, of California, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Corporation for Housing Partner- 
ships for the term expiring October 27, 1977. 
(Reappointment) 


IN THE AIR FORCE 
The following officer under the provisions 
of Title 10, United States Code, Section 8066 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent under Subsection (a) of Section 8066, 
in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Richard F. Shaefer, 
BER (major general, Regular Air Force), 
U.S. Air Force, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, August 5, 1974 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Fear the Lord and serve Him in truth 
with all your heart; for consider what 
great things He has done for you.—I 
Samuel 12: 24. 

Almighty and eternal God, our refuge 
and strength in times of trouble, look 
with Thy favor upon all who serve in the 
Congress of our United States of America. 
Grant unto them wisdom to walk 
worthily in Thy wonderful ways and so 
direct their decisions and elevate their 
endeavors that justice may be done at 
home and abroad, that peace may come 
to our world, and that good will may be 
established among the nations. 

Make us strong in spirit as a republic, 
great in goodness as a people, and firm in 
our faith in Thee as Thy children. 

In the spirit of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 12884. An act to designate certain 
lands as wilderness; 

H.R. 14723. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 to change the date on which 
the President must report to Congress con- 
cerning Government assisted services to rural 
areas; 

H.R. 14883. An act to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to extend the authorizations for a 2-year 
period, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 15155, An act making appropriations 
for public works for water and power de- 
velopment, including the Corps of Engi- 
neers—Civil, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Bonneville Power Administration and other 
power agencies of the Department of the 


Interior, the Appalachian regional develop- 
ment programs, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and related in- 
dependent agencies and commissions for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 15405. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 15155) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for public works 
for water and power development, in- 
cluding the Corps of Engineers—Civil, 


the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonne- 
vile Power Administration and other 
power agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, the Appalachian regional de- 
velopment programs, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and related independent agencies and 
commissions for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes” 
disagreed to the House; requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Stennis, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. ROBERT C. 
BYRD, Mr. Pastore, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
Younc, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Case, and Mr. 
RANDOLPH to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 15405) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, and for other purposes,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. EAGLETON, 
Mr. Case, Mr. Younc, Mr. Corton, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. MATHIAS, and Mr. ScHWEI- 
KER to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 821) entitled 
“An act to improve the quality of juve- 


nile justice in the United States and to 
provide a comprehensive, coordinated 
approach to the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, and for other purposes” 
agrees to a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Baym, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
BURDICK, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Hucu Scort, 
Mr. Coox, and Mr. Marutas to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2296) 
entitled “An act to provide for the For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture, 
to protect, develop, and enhance the en- 
vironment of certain of the Nation’s 
lands and resources, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14012) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes” and that the Senate 
agreed to the amendments of the House 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 31, 37, 69 and that it receded from 
its amendment numbered 51, to the fore- 
going bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, joint and con- 
current resolutions of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 857. An act to authorize the Smithsonian 
Institution to plan museum support facili- 
ties; 

5. 2189. An act to amend section 602 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954; 

S. 3537, An act to modify section 204 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1085); 

S. 3578. An act for the relief of Anita 
Tomasi; 

S.J. Res. 230. Joint resolution to salute 
Chautauqua Institution on the occasion of 
its one hundredth anniversary; and 

S. Con. Res. 106. Concurrent resolution au. 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
Senate hearings entitled “Public Finnacing 
of Federal Elections.” 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Consent Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING FEDERAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSISTANCE TO GUAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13267) 
to authorize Federal agricultural assist- 
ance to Guam for certain purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I find in the report 
accompanying this bill, submitted by the 
Committee on Agriculture, that the cost 
of this bill is not at all clear. As a matter 
of fact, the bill is open ended. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, unless further 
information is provided, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 2634 OF TITLE 
X, UNITED STATES CODE, RELAT- 
ING TO SHIPMENT AT GOVERN- 
MENT EXPENSE OF MOTOR VEHI- 
CLES OWNED BY MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 16006) 
to amend section 2634 of title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the shipment at 
Government expense of motor vehicles 
owned by members of the Armed Forces, 
and to amend chapter 10 of title 37, 
United States Code, to authorize certain 
travel and transportation allowances to 
members of the uniformed services in- 
capacitated by illness. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 16006 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2634(a) of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by— 

(1) striking out the word “or” at the end 
of clause (2); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
clause (3) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “or”; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof a new clause 
as follows: 

“(4) in the case of movement, the major 
portion of which is by shipping services de- 
scribed in clause (1) or (2), by other sur- 
face transportation between customary ports 
of embarkation and debarkation if such 
means of transport does not exceed the cost 
to the United States of other authorized 
means.”. 

Src. 2. Section 2634 of title 10, United 
States Code, is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(c) When there has been a shipping 
error, or when orders directing a change of 
permanent station have been canceled, re- 
voked, or modified after receipt by the mem- 
ber, a motor vehicle transported pursuant to 
this section may also be reshipped or trans- 
shipped in accordance with this section.”. 

Sec. 3. (1) Subsection (b) of section 554, 
title 37, United States Code, is amended by— 

(A) inserting “ill,” before “or absent for a 
period of more than 29 days in a missing 
status—"; and 
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(B) striking out “(if injured)” in para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof “(if 
injured or ill)”. 

(2) Subsection (c) of section 554, title 37, 
United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing “or ill” before “status,"’. 

Sec. 4, The amendments made by section 3 
of this Act shall apply with respect to mem- 
bers of the uniformed services incapacitated 
by illness on or after January 1, 1974. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DESIGNATING THE VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION HOSPITAL IN CO- 
LUMBIA, MO., AS THE “HARRY S. 
TRUMAN MEMORIAL VETERANS’ 
HOSPITAL” 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10212) 
to designate the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital in Columbia, Mo., as the 
“Harry S. Truman Memorial Veterans’ 
Hospital,” and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 10212 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital at Colum- 
bia, Missouri, shall hereafter be known and 
designated as the “Harry S. Truman Memo- 
rial Veterans’ Hospital”. Any reference to 
such hospital in any law, regulation, docu- 
ment, record, or other paper of the United 
States shall be deemed a reference to it as 
the Harry S. Truman Memorial Veterans’ 
Hospital. 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized to provide such memorial 
at the above-named hospital as he may deem 
suitable to preserve the remembrance of the 
late Harry S. Truman. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING TITLE 38 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE TO CORRECT AN IN- 
EQUITY IN THE LAW RELATING 
TO ADAPTIVE EQUIPMENT FOR 
AUTOMOBILES USED BY DIS- 
ABLED VETERANS AND SERVICE- 
MEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12367) 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to correct an inequity in the law 
relating to the provisions of adaptive 
equipment for automobiles used by dis- 
abled veterans and servicemen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 12367 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1902(c) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “previously or” im- 
mediately before “subsequently”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect January 
11, 1971. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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DISCONTINUING OR MODIFYING 
CERTAIN REPORTING REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF LAW 


The Clerk read the bill (H.R. 14718) to 
discontinue or modify certain reporting 
requirements of law. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 14718 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing reporting requirements, which relate 
to the submission of certain reports to Con- 
gress or other Government authority, are 
hereby repealed, as follows: 

“REPORTS UNDER MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 


“(1) The annual report to the appropri- 
ate committees of both Houses of Congress 
concerning grants for basic scientific re- 
search (72 Stat. 1793; 42 U.S.C, 1893). 

“(2) The report from time to time to the 
Congress, by the Attorney General, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the Secretary of 
the Navy, concerning the conditions speci- 
fied in section 1 of Public Law 83-547 involv- 
ing facilities to provide water for irriga- 
tion, etc., from the San Margarita River, Cali- 
fornia (68 Stat. 578). 


“REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


“(3) The annual report to Congress show- 
ing total expenditures for food and other 
subsistence supplies, for resale to employees 
of the Department of Commerce and other 
Federal agencies, and their dependents in 
Alaska and other points outside of the con- 
tinental United States, and the proceeds from 
such resales (63 Stat. 908; 15 U.S.C. 1514(b) ). 

“(4) The annual report to Congress, 
through the Treasury Department, of claims 
not to exceed $500 settled under the Act of 
June 5, 1920, and the amounts so ascer- 
tained and determined to be due the claim- 
ants (41 Stat. 1504; 33 U.S.C. 853). 


“REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


“(5) The annual report to the Congress 
by the Secretary of the Air Force on the 
number of officers in the executive part of 
the Department of the Air Force and the jus- 
tification therefor (10 U.S.C. 8031(c)). 

“(6) The quarterly report by the Secre- 
tary of the Army to the Congress on the num- 
ber of officers in the executive part of the 
Department of the Army, the number of 
commissioned officers on or with the Army 
General Staff, and the justification therefor 
(10 U.S.C. 3031(c) ). 

“(7) The quarterly reports by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives concerning items ordered, but yet 
to be delivered, against reserves of unobli- 
gated amounts of allocations for military 
assistance and, those reports required not 
less often than each quarter containing a 
detailed breakdown, on a delivery or service 
rendered basis, on all military assistance 
funds allocated and available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense as of the end of the pre- 
ceeding quarter (69 Stat. 439; 70 Stat. 735). 
“REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 

EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

“(8) The annual report of the National 
Center for Deaf Blind Youths and Adults, 
through the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to the Con- 
gress with comments and recommendations 
as the Secretary deems appropriate (81 Stat. 
251; 29 U.S.C. 42a(c) (2)). 

“REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

“(9) The annual report by the Secretary 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs, of the Senate identifying specific 
areas of program administration and man- 
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agement which require improvement, de- 
scribing actions taken and proposed for the 
purpose of making such improvements, and 
recommending such legislation as may be 
necessary to accomplish such improvements 
(82 Stat. 477; 84 Stat. 1816; 12 U.S.C. 1701c 
note). 

“REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 

INTERIOR 


“(10) The annual report by the Secretary 
to the President, and transmitted by the 
President to the Congress, relating to a pro- 
gram to develop, preserve, and restore the 
resources of the Hudson River as required by 
section 3 of Public Law 89-605, as amended 
(80 Stat. 848; 84 Stat. 203). 

“(11) The annual report to the Congress 
by the Secretary on acquisitions of land and 
interests in land, or agreements entered into 
with respect to land, necessary to preserve, 
protect, and improve Antietam Battlefield, 
Maryland (74 Stat. 80; 10 U.S.C. 43000). 

“(12) The annual report to the Congress 
by the Secretary on actions taken under the 
program for sealing of abandoned coal mines 
or the filling of voids in abandoned coal 
mines (69 Stat. 353; 76 Stat. 935; 30 U.S.C. 
575). 

“(13) The annual report to the Congress 
by the Secretary, acting through the Bureau 
of Mines, on the activities of, expenditures 
by, and donations to, the research laboratory 
in the lignite consuming region of North 
Dakota (62 Stat. 85; 30 U.S.C. 403). 

“(14) The annual report to the Congress 
by the Secretary on the operations of pro- 
grams to stimulate exploration for minerals 
within the United States, its territories and 
possessions together with his recommenda- 
tions regarding the need for such programs 
(72 Stat. 701; 79 Stat. 1312; 30 U.S.C. 645). 

“(15) The reports to the Congress by the 
Secretary of all laws passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Guam as reported to the Secretary by 
the Governor of Guam (64 Stat. 389; 48 


U.S.C. 14231). 

“(16) The annual progress report, through 
the Secretary, by the tribal business com- 
mittee representing the full-blood group of 


the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation in Utah, of its activities 
and the expenditures authorized under Pub- 
lic Law 83-671 (68 Stat. 877; 25 U.S.C. 677w). 

“(17) The report to the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, on every loan 
made under the Act of November 4, 1963, 
Public Law 88-168 (77 Stat. 301; 25 U.S.C. 
70n-3). 

“(18) The semiannual report to the Con- 
gress of negotiated contracts for the dispo- 
sition of materials or products on public 
lands (76 Stat. 588; 30 U.S.C. 602(b)). 

“(19) The annual report to the Congress 
by the Secretary on all agreements whereby 
th» United States or its lessees shall be com- 
pensated for drainage of oil or gas from 
United States owned land resulting from 
wells drilled on adjacent lands (74 Stat. 783; 
30 U.S.C. 226(g) ). 

“(20) The submission to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of copies of grants, contracts, 
and other matching arrangements, sixty days 
prior to award of same, under section 200(a) 
of the Water Resources Research Act of 1964 
(80 Stat. 130; 42 U.S.C. 1961b(b)). 

(21) The report to Congress by the Sec- 
retary, from time to time, on classifications 
and reclassifications of reclamation project 
lands (53 Stat. 1193; 43 U.S.C. 458g(f)). 

(22) The report to the Congress by the 
Secretary, at the end of each five-year period 
after incorporation of Boulder City concern- 
ing the need for assistance to the municipal- 
ity for its water supply (72 Stat. 1374). 

“REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

“(23) The semiannual report to appropri- 
ate committees of the Congress by the Sec- 
retary on agreements providing for the detail 
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of members of the armed services to the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration (72 Stat. 745; 
49 U.S.C. 1343(a) (3)). 

“(24) The biennial authorization requests 
to the Congress by the Secretary together 
with his recommendations regarding adjust- 
ments in the schedule for liquidation of ob- 
ligations pursuant to section 4(d) of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 (84 
Stat. 965; 49 U.S.C. 1603(d)). 

“REPORTS UNDER THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

“(25) The triennial report to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy by the Com- 
mission on a full review of its activities under 
the Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955 
(69 Stat. 483; 42 U.S.C. 2314). 

“REPORTS UNDER THE OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 

OPPORTUNITY 

“(26) The annual report to the Congress 
submitted by the Director through the Presi- 
dent concerning officers or employees whose 
compensation is subject to the limitation 
set forth in section 610—1(a) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 and who were re- 
ceiving at the end of the fiscal year a salary 
of $10,000 or more per year (80 Stat. 1470; 
42 U.S.C. 2951(b)).” 

Sec. 2. The frequencies of submission of 
the following reports to the Congress or 
other Government authority are hereby mod- 
ified as follows: 

“(1) From quarterly to semiannual sub- 
mission to the President an” to the Con- 
gress by the Secretary of Commerce of a re- 
port on his operations under the Export 
Administration Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 846; 
50 U.S.C. App. 2409). 

“(2) From semiannual to annval submis- 
sion to the Committee on Armed Services of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
by the Secretary of Defense of a progress 
report on the cataloging program and a re- 
port on the progress of the standardization 
program (10 U.S.C. 2455). 

“(3) From not less often than quarterly to 
annual submission to the Congress by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator of a 
report on contributions to the States for 
civil defense purposes (report now required 
from the Secretary of Defense pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 1 of 1958, 72 
Stat. 1799, as implemented by Executive 
Order Numbered 10952, 26 F.R. 6577) (64 
Stat. 1251; 50 U.S.C. App. 2281(i)). 

“(4) From semiannual to annual submis- 
sion to the Congress, by the Secretary of 
Defense, of reports concerning lethal and 
nonlethal chemical and biological agents (83 
Stat. 209; 50 U.S.C. 1511). 

“(5) From semiannual to annual] submis- 
sion to the Committee on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, by 
the Secretary of each military department, 
on the administration of (10 U.S.C. 1674(f)). 

“(6) From as soon as possible after the 
approval of any project to annual submis- 
sion to the Congress of a report by the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare on projects approved under 
section 1120(a) of the Social Security Act 
(81 Stat. 920; 42 U.S.C. 1320(b)). 

“(7) From semiannual to annual submis- 
sion to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President of the Senate, 
by the Secretary of the Interior, of a report 
on all actions taken pursuant to Public Law 
87-626 (76 Stat. 427; 43 U.S.C. 31(c)).” 

Sec. 3. To modify substantive aspects of 
certain requirements to report to Congress 
or other Government authority; the follow- 
ing provisions of law are hereby amended 
as follows: 

(1) Section 410(d) of Public Law 91-121, 
approved November 19, 1969 (83 Stat. 212; 50 
U.S.C. 1436(d)), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall, not 
later than December 31 of each year, file 
with the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives a 
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report on persons who have filed reports 
with him for the preceding fiscal year pur- 
suant to subsections (b)(1) and (b)(2) of 
this section. The Secretary shall include in 
the report such information as he deems ap- 
propriate and shall list the defense contrac- 
tors for whom these persons worked or for 
whom they performed services.” 

(2) Section 1308(b) of title 5 of the 
United States Code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The Commission shall report annually 
to the President for transmittal to Congress 
on the administration of chapter 41 of this 
title, including the information received by 
the Commission from the agencies under sec- 
tion 4113(b) (3) of this title.” 

(3) Section 705(d) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 258; 42 U.S.C. 2000e 
4(d)) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The Commission shall at the close 
of each fiscal year report to the Congress and 
to the President concerning the action it has 
taken and the moneys it has disbursed. It 
shall make such further reports on the cause 
of and means of eliminating discrimina- 
tion and such recommendations for further 
legislation as may appear desirable.” 

(4) Section 4(d) of the Federal Water 
Power Act, as amended (49 Stat. 840; 16 
U.S.C. 797(d)), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) To make public from time to time 
the information secured hereunder and to 
provide for the publication of its reports 
and investigations in such form and man- 
ner as may be best adapted for public infor- 
mation and use. The Commission shall sub- 
mit, as part of its annual report to the Con- 
gress for the fiscal year preceding, a classified 
report showing the permits and licenses is- 
sued under this part, and in each case the 
parties thereto, the term prescribed, and the 
money received if any, or account thereof.” 

(5) Section 8 of the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act (80 Stat. 1300; 15 U.S.C. 1457) 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Each officer or agency required or 
authorized by this Act to promulgate regu- 
lations for the packaging or labeling of any 
consumer commodity, or to participate in 
the development of voluntary product 
standards with respect to any consumer com- 
modity under procedures referred to in sec- 
tion 5(d) of the Act, shall transmit to the 
Congress each year a report containing a full 
and complete description of the activities of 
that officer or agency for the administration 
and enforcement of this Act during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. All agencies except the 
Federal Trade Commission shall submit their 
report in January of each year. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission shall include this 
report in the Commission’s annual report to 
Congress.” 

(6) Section 2304(c) of title 10 of the United 
States Code is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) A report shall be made to Congress, 
on May 19 and November 19 of each year, 
by each agency subject to this chapter, ex- 
cept the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, of the purchases and contracts 
made under clauses (11) and (16) of subsec- 
tion (a) during the period since the date of 
the last reports. The report shall— 

“(1) mame each contractor; 

“(2) state the amount of each contract; 
and 

“(3) describe, with consideration of the 
national security, the property and services 
covered by each contract.” 

(7) Section 3(c) of the National Labor 
Relations Act (49 Stat. 451; 29 U.S.C. 153(c)) 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The Board shall at the close of each 
fiscal year make a report in writing to Con- 
gress and to the President stating in detail 
the cases it has heard, the decisions it has 
rendered, and an account of all moneys it 
has disbursed.” 
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(8) Section 10(a) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended (75 Stat. 666; 15 U.S.C. 639 
(a)) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Administration shall make a re- 
port on December 31 of each year of opera- 
tions under this Act to the President, the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Such re- 
port shall provide summary information on 
business concerns for whom financing is ar- 
ranged by the Administration, together with 
the amounts involved.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

That certain provisions of law, which re- 
late to the submission of reports to Congress 
or other Government authorities, are re- 
pealed as follows: 

REPORTS UNDER MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 


(1) Section 3 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to authorize the expenditure of funds 
through grants for support of scientific re- 
search, and for other purposes”, approved 
September 6, 1958 (72 Stat. 1793; 42 U.S.C. 
1893), is repealed thereby eliminating the 
annual report under such Act to the appro- 
priate committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress concerning grants for basic scientific 
research. 

(2) Section 7 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct facilities to provide water for ir- 
rigation, municipal, domestic, military, and 
other uses from the Santa Margarita River, 
California, and for other purposes”, approved 
July 28, 1954 (68 Stat. 578), is repealed, 
thereby eliminating the report from time to 
time to the Congress, by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, concerning the condi- 
tions specified in section 1 of such Act in- 
volving facilities to provide water for irriga- 
tion and other uses from the Santa Margarita 
River, California. 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(3) Subsection (b) of the first section of 
the Act entitled “An Act to provide basic 
authority for the performance of certain 
functions and activities of the Department 
of Commerce, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved October 26, 1949 (63 Stat. 908; 15 
U.S.C. 1514 (b)), is amended by striking out 
“: Provided” and all that follows thereafter 
to the end of such subsection and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon, thereby elimi- 
nating the annual report to Congress show- 
ing total expenditures under such Act for 
food and other subsistence supplies for re- 
sale to employees of the Department of Com- 
merce and other Federal agencies, and their 
dependents, in Alaska and other points out- 
side of the continental United States, and 
the proceeds from such resales. 

(4) Chapter 256 of the Act entitled “An 
Act authorizing the Superintendent of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce, to 
consider, ascertain, adjust, and determine 
claims for damage occasioned by acts for 
which said survey is responsible in certain 
cases", approved June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 1054; 
33 U.S.C. 853), is amended by striking out “, 
and report the amounts so ascertained and 
determined to be due the claimants to Con- 
gress at each session thereof through the 
Treasury Department for payment as legal 
claims out of appropriations that may be 
made by Congress therefor.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a period, thereby eliminating 
the annual report to Congress, through the 
Treasury Department, of claims not to ex- 
ceed $500 settled under such Act, and the 
amounts so ascertained and determined to 
be due the claimants. 

REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

(5) Section 8031(c) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
last sentence thereof, thereby eliminating 
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the annual report to the Congress by the 
Secretary of the Air Force on the number 
of officers in the executive part of the De- 
partment of the Air Force and the justifica- 
tion therefor. 

(6) Section 3031(c) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
last sentence thereof, thereby eliminating 
the quarterly report by the Secretary of the 
Army to the Congress on the number of 
officers in the executive part of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the number of commis- 
sioned officers on or with the Army General 
Staff and the justification therefor. 

(7) Section 108 of the Mutual Security 
Appropriations Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 439), is 
amended by striking out “Provided,”, where 
it first appears, and all that follows there- 
after down to and including “Provided 
jurther,”, where it first appears, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Provided,”, and section 
102 of the Mutual Security Appropriations 
Act, 1957 (70 Stat. 734), is repealed, thereby 
eliminating the quarterly reports by the Sec- 
retary of Defense to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives concerning items ordered, but 
yet to be delivered, against reserves of un- 
obligated amounts of allocations for military 
assistance and those reports required not less 
often than each quarter containing a de- 
tailed breakdown, on a delivery or service- 
rendered basis, on all military assistance 
funds allocated and available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense as of the end of the preced- 
ing quarter. 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


(8) Section 16(c) of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act (81 Stat. 251; 20 US.C. 42a 
(c)), is amended by striking out paragraph 
(2) and by redesignating paragraphs (3) and 
(4) as paragraphs (2) and (3), respectively, 
thereby eliminating the annual report of the 
National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and 
Adults, through the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to the Congress with comments and recom- 
mendations as the Secretary deems appropri- 
ate. 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


(9) Section 5 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 477; 12 
U.S.C. 1701lc note) is repealed, thereby 
eliminating the annual report by the Secre- 
tary to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs of the Senate, identifying specific 
areas of program administration and man- 
agement which require improvement, de- 
scribing actions taken and proposed for the 
purpose of making such improvements, and 
recommending such legislation as may be 
necessary to accomplish such improvements. 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


(10) Section 3 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to direct the Secretary of Interior to co- 
operate with the States of New York and 
New Jersey on a program to develop, preserve, 
and restore the resources of the Hudson 
River and its shores and to authorize certain 
necessary steps to be taken to protect those 
resources from adverse Federal actions until 
the States and Congress shall have had an 
opportunity to act on that program”, ap- 
proved September 26, 1966 (80 Stat. 848), is 
amended by striking out the second, third, 
and fourth sentences and inserting in lieu 
thereof “The Secretary of the Interior shall 
serve as the representative of the United 
States in such negotiations and shall consult 
with the heads of other Federal agencies con- 
cerned.”, thereby eliminating the annual re- 
port by the Secretary to the President, and 
transmitted by the President to the Congress, 
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relating to a program to develop, preserve, 
and restore the resources of the Hudson 
River, as required by such section, 

(11) The Act entitled “An Act to provide 
for the protection and preservation of the 
Antietam Battlefield in the State of Mary- 
land”, approved April 22, 1960 (74 Stat. 80; 
16 U.S.C. 43000), is amended by striking out 
the last sentence thereof, thereby eliminat- 
ing the annual report to the Congress by the 
Secretary on acquisitions of land and inter- 
ests in land, or agreements entered into with 
respect to land, necessary to preserve, pro- 
tect, and improve Antietam Battlefield, 
Maryland. 

(12) Section 5 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the conservation of anthracite 
coal resources through measures of flood 
control and anthracite mine drainage, and 
for other purposes”, approved July 15, 1955 
(69 Stat. 353; 76 Stat. 935; 30 U.S.C. 575), is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof, thereby eliminating the annual re- 
port to the Congress by the Secretary on ac- 
tions taken under the program for sealing 
of abandoned coal mines or the filling of 
voids in abandoned coal mines. 

(13) Section 3 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the establishment and opera- 
tion of a research laboratory in the North 
Dakota lignite-consuming region for inves- 
tigation of the mining, preparation, and uti- 
lization of lignite, for the development of 
new uses and markets, for improvement of 
health and safety in mining; and for a com- 
prehensive study of the possibilities for in- 
creased utilization of the lignite resources of 
the region to aid in the solution of its eco- 
nomic problems and to make its natural and 
human resources of maximum usefulness in 
the reconversion period and time of peace”, 
approved March 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 85; 30 
U.S.C. 403), is repealed, thereby eliminating 
the annual report to the Congress by the 
Secretary, acting through the Bureau of 
Mines, on the activities of, expenditures by, 
and donations to, the research laboratory in 
the lignite-consuming region of North 
Dakota. 

(14) Section 5 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide a program for the discovery of 
the mineral reserves of the United States, its 
territories, and possessions by encouraging 
exploration for minerals, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 21, 1958 (72 Stat. 
701; 79 Stat. 1312; 30 U.S.C. 645), is repealed, 
thereby eliminating the annual report to the 
Congress by the Secretary on the operations 
of programs to stimulate exploration for 
minerals within the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions together with his rec- 
ommendations regarding the need for such 
programs. 

(15) Section 19 of the Organic Act of Guam 
(64 Stat. 389; 82 Stat. 847; 48 U.S.C. 14231) 
is amended in the last sentence thereof by 
striking out “Act, and by him to the Con- 
gress of the United States, which” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Act. The Congress of the 
United States”, thereby eliminating the re- 
ports to the Congress by the Secretary of 
all laws passed by the Legislature of Guam 
as reported to the Secretary by the Governor 
of Guam. 

(16) Section 24 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide for the partition and distri- 
bution of the assets of the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah 
between the mixed-blood and full-blood 
members thereof; and for the termination of 
Federal supervision over the property of the 
mixed-blood members of said tribe; to pro- 
vide a development program for the full- 
blood members of said tribe; and for other 
purposes”, approved August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 
877; 25 U.S.C. 677w), is amended by striking 
out the last sentence thereof, thereby elimi- 
nating the annual progress report, through 
the Secretary, by the tribal business com- 
mittee representing the full-blood group of 
the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and 
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Ouray Reservation in Utah, of its activities 
and the expenditures authorized under such 
Act. 

(17) Section 3 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to establish a revolving fund from which 
the Secretary of the Interior may make loans 
to finance the procurement of expert assist- 
ance by Indian tribes in cases before the 
Indian Claims Commission”, approved No- 
vember 4, 1963 (77 Stat. 301; 25 U.S.C. 70n-3), 
is repealed, thereby eliminating the report 
to the Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, on every loan made under such 
Act. 

(18) Section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the disposal of materials on 
the public lands of the United States”, ap- 
proved July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681; 76 Stat. 
588, 30 U.S.C. 602) is amended by striking 
out “(a)” immediately after “Sec. 2.” and by 
striking out subsection (b) thereof, thereby 
eliminating the semiannual report to the 
Congress of negotiated contracts for the dis- 
position of materials or products on public 
lands. 

(19) Section 17(g) of the Act entitled “An 
Act to promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oll, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the 
public domain”, approved February 25, 1920 
(41 Stat. 443; 74 Stat. 783; 30 U.S.C. 226(g)), 
is amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof, thereby eliminating the annual re- 
port to the Congress by the Secretary on all 
agreements whereby the United States or its 
lessees, shall be compensated for drainage of 
oil or gas from United States-owned land 
resulting from wells drilled on adjacent 
lands. 

(20) Section 200 of the Water Resources 
Research Act of 1964 (80 Stat. 130; 42 US.C. 
1961b) is amended by striking out “(a)” 
immediately after “Sec. 200.” and by striking 
nut subsection (b) thereof, thereby eliminat- 
ing the requirement of the submission to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of a copy of 
each grant, contract, and matching or other 
arrangement, sixty days prior to the award 
of any such grant, contract, or other arrange- 
ment under subsection (a) of such section. 

(21) Section 8 of the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1193; 43 U.S.C. 
485g) is amended by striking out subsection 
(f) and redesignating subsections (g), (h), 
and (i) as subsections (f), (g), and (h), re- 
spectively, thereby eliminating the report to 
Congress by the Secretary, from time to time, 
on classifications and reclassifications of rec- 
lamation project lands. 

(22) Section 9(e) of the Boulder City Act 
of 1958 (72 Stat. 1734) is amended by strik- 
ing out “and shall report his findings and 
recommendations to the Congress as soon 
thereafter as practicable.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period, thereby eliminating the 
report to the Congress by the Secretary, at 
the end of each five-year period after in- 
corporation of Boulder City concerning the 
need for assistance to the municipality for 
its water supply. 


REPORTS UNDER THF DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

(23) Section 302(c) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 745; 49 U.S.C. 1343 
(a)) ts amended by striking out paragraph 
(3) thereof, thereby eliminating the semian- 
nual report to appropriate committees of the 
Congress by the Secretary on agreements pro- 
viding for the detail of members of the 
armed services to the Federal Aviation 
Administration. 


(24) Section 4(d) of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 (84 Stat. 965; 
U.S.C. 1603(d)) is amended by striking out 
the second sentence and all that follows to 
the end of the subsection, thereby eliminat- 
ing the biennial authorization requests under 
such section to the Congress by the Secretary 
together with his recommendations regard- 
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ing adjustments in the schedule for liquida- 
tion of obligations. 
REPORTS UNDER THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


(25) Section 102 of the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 483; 42 
U.S.C. 2314) is repealed, thereby eliminating 
the triennial report to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy by the Commission on a 
full review of its activities under such Act. 


REPORTS UNDER THE OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


(26) Section 610-1 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 (80 Stat. 1470; 42 U.S.C. 
2951) is amended by striking out subsection 
(b), and by redesignating subsection (c) as 
subsection (b), thereby eliminating the an- 
nual report to the Congress submitted by the 
Director through the President concerning 
officers or employees whose compensation is 
subject to the limitation set forth in subsec- 
tion (a) of such Act and who were receiving 
at the end of the fiscal year a salary of $10,000 
or more per year. 

Sec. 2. The frequency of submission of cer- 
tain reports to the Congress or other Gov- 
ernment authorities is modified as follows: 

(1) Section 10 of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 846; 50 U.S.C. App. 
2409) is amended by striking out “quarterly 
report, within 45 days after each quarter,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “semiannual 
report”, thereby changing the frequency of 
submission of the report to the President and 
Congress by the Secretary of Commerce of 
his operations under such Act. 

(2) Section 2455 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended in subsections (a) and (b) 
thereof by striking out “and July 31” by 
striking out “six-month period”, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “yearly period”, by strik- 
ing out “June 30 or”, and by striking out “, 
whichever was later.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period, thereby changing the re- 
quirements under such section of a semi- 
annual to an annual submission to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives by the Secretary 
of Defense of a progress report on the catalog- 
ing program and a report on the progress of 
the standardization program. 

(3) The report on contributions to the 
States for civil defense purposes required of 
the Secretary of Defense as a result of sec- 
tion 1 of the Reorganization Plan Numbered 
1 of 1958 (72 Stat. 1799) and section 1 of 
Executive Order Number 10952 (26 F.R. 
6577), pursuant to section 201(i) of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1251), 
shall be submitted to Congress annually, in 
lieu of quarterly as previously required by 
such section 201(1). 

(4) Section 409 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1970 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked compat 
vehicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
authorize the construction of test facilities 
at Kwajalein Missile Range, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each reserve component of 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes”, 
approved November 19, 1969 (83 Stat. 209; 
50 U.S.C. 1511) is amended by striking out 
the first sentence thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof “The Secretary of Defense shall 
submit an annual report to Congress on or 
before January 31 setting forth the amounts 
spent during the preceding year for research, 
development, test, and evaluation of all 
lethal and nonlethal chemical and biological 
agents.”, thereby changing the requirement 
for submission of the report under such sec- 
tion from semiannual to annual. 

(5) Section 1120(b) of the Social Security 
Act (81 Stat. 920; 42 U.S.C. 1320(b)) is 
amended by striking out all that follows 
“(b)” and inserting in Meu thereof “The 
Secretary shall submit an annual report to 
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Congress setting forth a description of each 
project approved under subsection (a) dur- 
ing the year preceding such report, including 
a statement of the purpose, probable cost, 
and expected duration of each such project.”, 
thereby changing the requirement of sub- 
mission of such report from as soon as pos- 
sible after the approval of any project to an 
annual submission to the Congress by the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare on each project approved 
under subsection (a) of such section. 

(6) Section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to extend certain authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior exercised through the Geo- 
logical Survey of the Department of the In- 
terior, to areas outside the national do- 
main”, approved September 5, 1962 (76 Stat. 
427; 43 U.S.C. 31(c)), is amended by striking 
out “and July 31”, by striking out “six 
months” and inserting in lieu thereof “year”, 
and by striking out “and June 30”, thereby 
changing the requirement under such sec- 
tion from a semiannual to an annual sub- 
mission to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President of the Sen- 
ate, by the Secretary of the Interior, of a re- 
port on all actions taken pursuant to such 
Act. 

Sec. 3. To modify substantive aspects of 
certain requirements to report to Congress 
or other Government authority, the follow- 
ing provisions of law are hereby amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 410(d) of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1970 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
authorize the construction of test facilities 
at Kwajalein Missile Range, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each reserve component 
of the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses", approved November 19, 1969 (83 Stat. 
212; 50 U.S.C. 1436(d)), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall, not 
later than December 31 of each year, file 
with the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives a 
report on persons who have filed reports with 
him for the preceding fiscal year pursuant 
to subsections (b)(1) and (b)(2) of this 
section. The Secretary shall include in the 
report such information as he deems ap- 
propriate and shall list the defense con- 
tractors for whom these persons worked or 
for whom they performed services.”. 

(2) Section 705(e) of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 (78 Stat. 258; 42 U.S.C. 2000e-4(d) ) 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and 
to the President concerning the action it 
has taken and the moneys it has disbursed. 
It shall make such further reports on the 
cause of and means of eliminating discrimi- 
nation and such recommendations for fur- 
ther legislation as may appear desirable.” 

(3) Section 4(d) of the Federal Water 
Power Act, as amended (49 Stat. 840; 16 
U.S.C. 797(d)), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) To make public from time to time 
the information secured hereunder and to 
provide for the publication of its reports 
and investigations in such form and man- 
ner as may be best adapted for public in- 
formation and use. The Commission shall 
submit, as part of its annual report to the 
Congress for the fiscal year preceding, a 
classified report showing the permits and 
licenses issued under this part, and in each 
case the parties thereto, the terms prescribed, 
and the moneys received if any, or account 
thereof.”. 

(4) Section 8 of the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act (80 Stat. 1300; 15 U.S.C, 1457) 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 8. Each officer or agency required or 
authorized by this Act to promulgate regu- 
lations for the packaging or labeling of any 
consumer commodity, or to participate in 
the development of voluntary product 
standards with respect to any consumer 
commodity under procedures referred to in 
section 5(d) of this Act, shall transmit to 
the Congress each year a report containing 
a full and complete description of the ac- 
tivities of that officer or agency for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of this Act 
during the preceding fiscal year, All agen- 
cies except the Federal Trade Commission 
shall submit their report in January of each 
year. The Federal Trade Commission shall 
include this report in the Commission’s an- 
nual report to Congress,”’. 

(5) Section 3(c) of the National Labor 
Relations Act (49 Stat. 451; 29 U.S.C. 153(c) ) 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The Board shall at the close of each 
fiscal year make a report in writing to Con- 
gress and to the President stating in detail 
the cases it has heard, the decisions it has 
rendered, and an account of all moneys it 
has disbursed.” 

(6) Subsection (a) of section 10 of the 
Small Business Act (75 Stat. 666; 15 U.S.C. 
639(a)) is amended by striking out “calen- 
dar” in the first and second sentences and 
inserting in lieu thereof “fiscal”, and by 
striking out the comma after “involved” in 
the fourth sentence and all that follows to 
the end of the subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period. 

(7) Subsection (b) of section 10 of the 
Small Business Act (75 Stat. 666; 15 U.S.C. 
639(b)) is amended by striking out “on De- 
cember 31 of each year” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “as soon as practicable each fiscal 
year”. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill, H.R. 14718, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Government 
Operations. This bill is one of those 
housekeeping measures necessary every 
few years to remove from the statute 
books outdated requirements for reports 
to the Congress. 

My committee has periodically or- 
dered reviews of required reports to the 
Congress and submitted legislation to 
the House to implement appropriate 
changes, This bill refiects the work of a 
1%-year GAO study ordered by my 
committee, which has been published 
under the title, “Usefulness to the Con- 
gress of Reports Submitted by the Execu- 
tive Branch.” The GAO surveyed all re- 
porting requirements and asked each 
committee receiving a report whether it 
could be eliminated or modified. The bill 
reflects the wishes of each committee re- 
ceiving a report. If there was any dis- 
agreement among committees receiving 
a report, no change was recommended or 
included in this bill. The GAO submitted 
draft legislation reflecting these noncon- 
troversial changes. The committee then 
sent around copies of the legislation to 
each committee asking them to confirm 
their willingness to make the changes 
reflected in the bill. In a couple of in- 
stances, changes were recommended and 
the bill was modified accordingly by the 
committee amendments. 

This bill will remove a great deal of 
unnecessary paperwork and save an esti- 
mated $173,000 a year. Each item in this 
bill has been confirmed as noncontrover- 
sial. I urge acceptance of H.R. 14718. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 14718 
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will modify statutory requirements to 
eliminate certain reports no longer 
needed by committees of the Congress 
and to make other reports more useful. 
In all, 39 reports are affected: 26 would 
be eliminated, 6 would be reduced in 
frequency, and 7 would be modified for 
greater usefulness. Detail concerning in- 
dividual reports is set forth in the com- 
mittee’s report on the bill (H. Rept. 93- 
1214). 

The original bill was circulated to the 
chairmen of all House committees. No 
objections have been raised by any of 
these committees. In a few cases, sug- 
gestions were received which have been 
taken into account in the bill as re- 
ported. 

The bill results from a study by the 
General Accounting Office pursuant to a 
request from the House Committee on 
Government Operations. The GAO con- 
ducted careful investigations within the 
agency making each report and obtained 
the views of the committees of Congress 
that received the report. 

The Comptroller General testified be- 
fore the Committee that the GAO had 
compiled an inventory of 544 reports to 
Congress required by statute. The GAO 
then reported on October 26, 1973, its 
recommendation that 51 statutory re- 
porting requirements be eliminated or 
altered. The bulk of the GAO’s recomen- 
dations are incorporated in the bill now 
before us. 

This bill is not, in any way, intended 
to lessen the obligation of an agency to 
provide to the Congress specific informa- 
tion covered by any of the affected re- 
ports, as the need may arise. 

This bill is one of a series of measures 
which the Congress has enacted over the 
years. Comparable bills were approved in 
1954, 1960, and 1965. So far as we can 
determine, the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has never received a 
complaint that curtailment of any re- 
port through the earlier acts has resulted 
in inconvenience to anyone. 

This is a measure to promote economy 
and efficiency in the operations of Gov- 
ernment. We conservatively estimate 
that the changes through this bill will 
lead to an annual saving of $173,000. 
It makes good sense not only to save 
these dollars but to lighten the paper- 
work burden, as H.R. 14718 would do 
without adverse effect on the present in- 
formation needs of the Congress. I urge 
the bill’s adoption. 

; The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EMERGENCY INCREASES IN THE 
SUPPORT LEVEL FOR 1974 CROP 
OF FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


The Clerk read the bill (H.R. 16056) 
to provide for emergency increases in the 
support levei for the 1974 crop of Flue- 
cured tobacco. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the cost of this bill in- 
volves potentially, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, anywhere from 
$25 million to $125 million. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SMOKEY BEAR DISPOSITION AND 
MEMORIAL 


The Clerk called the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 564) to declare the 
sense of Congress that Smokey Bear shall 
be returned on his death to his place of 
birth, Capitan, N. Mex. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution as follows: 
H. Con. Res. 564 

Whereas a black bear cub was found by 
forest fire fighters nearly twenty-four years 
ago in the Capitan Mountains of New Mexico 
and this cub was placed in the National Zoo 
in Washington, District of Columbia, and 
named Smokey Bear and became world fa- 
mous as the living symbol of forest fire pre- 
vention; and 

Whereas the people of Capitan, New Mexico, 
have expressed a strong desire for the return 
of the body of Smokey to Capitan upon his 
death: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that upon his death the body 
of Smokey Bear may be returned to Capitan, 
New Mexico, for proper disposition and a per- 
manent memorial in or near Capitan. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


to. 
The SPEAKER. This ends the call of 
the Consent Calendar. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 15155, PUBLIC WORKS FOR 
WATER AND POWER DEVELOP- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 15155) 
making appropriations for public works 
for water and power developments, in- 
cluding the Corps of Engineers—Civil, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and other 
power agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, the Appalachian regional de- 
velopment programs, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and related independent agencies and 
commissions for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Evins of Tennessee, BOLAND, WHITTEN, 
SLACK, PASSMAN, Manon, Davis of Wiscon- 
sin, Roprson of New York, Myers, and 
CEDERBERG. 
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REGULAR INTELLIGENCE BRIEF- 
INGS FOR THE SPEAKER AND THE 
SENATE MAJORITY LEADER CAN 
FORESTALL ANY FOREIGN AT- 
TEMPT TO SQUEEZE THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE IMPEACH- 
MENT PROCEEDINGS 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ord of the past quarter century shows 
very clearly that on many occasions when 
the Soviet Union felt that the United 
States was weakened by domestic prob- 
lems and differences they sought to “test” 
us—as in Korea, Berlin, and the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962. 

Two weeks from today the House is 
expected to begin its deliberations on the 
whole impeachment matter. During this 
period there is bound to be a measure 
of turmoil in the U.S. Government. In 
these circumstances we must recognize 
the possibility that the Soviet Union or 
one of its satellites may be tempted to 
take advantage of this turmoil by putting 
a military or diplomatic “squeeze” on the 
United States at some world trouble spot 
like Berlin or the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, however, we in this House 
may individually feel about impeach- 
ment. I feel sure that all Americans 
would nevertheless unite against any 
such challenge to our fundamental in- 
terests. 

Therefore, to enable the U.S. Govern- 
ment to deal swiftly and effectively with 
any foreign military or diplomatic crisis, 
I urge strongly that top foreign intelli- 
gence briefings be given daily to the 
Speaker and also to the Senate majority 
leader, beginning August 19 when the 
impeachment debate opens in the House. 

These briefings would help to insure 
a united as well as a prompt and in- 
formed response to any possible “test” 
of this kind. Also, with the top Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress being kept 
fully informed of all foreign develop- 
ments there could be no possible risk of 
our mistaking genuine threatening moves 
with “impeachment diversions” some- 
thing that did become a problem during 
last fall’s October war in the Middle East. 


HISTORIC ROLLCALL 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House votes on impeachment, we prob- 
ably will be casting the most significant 
votes of our tenure in Congress. Be- 
cause of the importance and solemnity 
of the occasion, I suggest that the roll- 
call on each of the articles of impeach- 
ment and any amendments offered be 
called by individual, voice rollcall, rather 
than electronically recorded. I have 
mentioned this to a number of our col- 
leagues and all agreed that the momen- 
tous nature of these votes merit the 
calling of the roll and requiring that 
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each Member stand up and answer in- 
dividually “yes” or nay.” 

I urge your consideration of this since 
it is within your power to decide on the 
manner of the vote. 


SHIPMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
OWNED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


(Mr. HICKS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 16006 
comes to the floor today by way of the 
Consent Calendar. 

I was an original author of the por- 
tion of this legislation which is now con- 
tained in section 1. This section will sim- 
ply provide authority for the services to 
utilize some land transportation, which 
they now cannot, in combination with 
the sea transportation they now use in 
shipping servicemen’s vehicles. The effect 
of this authority will benefit military 
personnel because they will get better 
service from the increased competition, 
the Department of Defense can save 
money for the same reason, and the U.S. 
merchant marine industry will be 
strengthened because this use of over- 
land transport can only be used in con- 
junction with American-flag shipping 
services. 

Moreover, I have heard that because 
of a strike in Alaska now in progress, the 
vehicles in this area are not being 
moved. The authority in this legislation 
will provide an alternative means of 
transportation for these vehicles and al- 
leviate the serious inconvenience our 
military personnel are experiencing as 
a result of the strike. 

This aspect of the bill, as well as the 
entire bill, is good legislation and de- 
serves favorable consideration by the 
House. 


MAKING A VOTE TO CENSURE IN 
ORDER 


(Mr. SHUSTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and include extraneous mate- 
rial.) 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, I too rise 
to urge the Speaker and the leaders of 
the majority party to exercise their offi- 
fices so as to permit a vote of censure be- 
fore the House of Representatives on the 
impeachment issue. I do not know yet 
how I am going to vote, but I think the 
Members deserve the widest latitude in 
expressing their approval or disapproval 
of the President’s performance in office. 

I think when this issue goes before the 
Committee on Rules it is going to be a 
test of the partisan motives of the ma- 
jority because if the majority attempts 
to gag this issue by not even permitting a 
censure motion to be brought to the 
floor, I think the American people will 
recognize that the majority is acting in 
a partisan fashion. 
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Mr. Speaker, the actual impeachment 
resolution passed by this House on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1974, says in the last sentence: 

The Committee shall report to the House 
of Representatives such resolutions, articles 
of impeachment, or other recommendations 
as it deems proper. 


Mr. Speaker, I repeat, “or other rec- 
ommendations” explicitly in the im- 
peachment resolution is language which 
would permit this House to go beyond 
voting up or down on impeachment, and 
I urge the Members to support this prop- 
osition. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 15405, DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 15405) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Transportation and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
MCcFALL, YATES, STEED, Mrs. HANSEN of 
Washington, Messrs. BOLAND, MAHON, 
CONTE, MINSHALL of Ohio, Epwarps of 
Alabama, and CEDERBERG. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 2, 1974. 
Hon, CARL ALBERT, 
The Speaker, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a sealed envelope from 
the White House, received in the Clerk's Office 
at 3:50 P.M. on Friday, August 2, 1974, and 
said to contain a message from the President 
concerning a legislative proposal to establish 
a Cost of Living Task Force. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY. 


TO ESTABLISH A COST OF LIVING 
TASK FORCE—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 93-329) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
in papers, referred ot the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Earlier this year, before the expiration 


of the legislation authorizing the Cost 
of Living Council, I proposed to the Con- 
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gress that a residual group within the 
Executive Office of the President be au- 
thorized to monitor wages and prices, as 
an on-going part of our fight against in- 
flation. The Congress did not act on this 
proposal. 

In my economic address on May 25 of 
this year, I called for the establishment 
of a Cost of Living Task Force to moni- 
tor wages and prices. Again, no Con- 
gressional authorization was forthcom- 
ing. While I continue to oppose manda- 
tory wage and price controls, it is 
essential that wages and prices be care- 
fully watched, that labor and manage- 
ment be constantly aware of public 
concern in this area, and that Govern- 
ment have the information it needs to 
persuade labor and management to do 
their duty in the effort to reduce infla- 
tion. We have carried out this monitoring 
function as best we can with our existing 
resources, under the leadership of my 
Counsellor for Economic Policy, Ken- 
neth Rush. The need for a properly au- 
thorized group continues, however, and 
it now appears that many Members of 
the Congress are prepared to reconsider 
their earlier opposition to my proposal 
for such a group. A Senate spokesman 
for the majority party of the Congress is 
now advocating such a proposal. 

Therefore, I am today transmitting a 
legislative proposal to establish a Cost 
of Living Task Force. I invite all those 
who have come to see the need for this 
proposal to join as bipartisan co-spon- 
sors in this vital step in our fight against 
inflation. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE Howse, August 2, 1974. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file privileged reports in two 
instances. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 


[Roll No, 438] 


Brown, Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 


Andrews, N.C. Conte 
Conyers 


Culver 
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Evans, Colo. 
Fish 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Gibbons 
Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 

Hogan 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Ichord 

Jones, Okla. 
Kluczynski Reid 
Kuykendall Reuss Wydler 
Lehman Rhodes Young, Alaska 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 321 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 
McDade 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Maraziti 
Mathias, Calif. 
Milis 

Mink 
Moakley 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Podell 
Powell, Ohio 
Pritchard 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 


Robinson, Va. 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Ruppe 
Scherle 
Sebelius 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, Mo. 
Teague 
Tiernan 
Treen 
Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make an announcement. Pursuant to the 
provisions of clause 3(b) of rule 27, the 
Chair announces that he will postpone 
further proceedings today on each mo- 
tion to suspend the rules on which a 
recorded vote or the yeas and nays are 
ordered, or on which the vote is objected 
to under clause 4 of rule 15. 

After all motions to suspend the rules 
have been entertained and debated and 
after those motions, to be determined by 
*“nonrecord” votes have been disposed of, 
the Chair will then put the question 
on each motion on which the further 
proceedings were postponed. 


ENDORSING LAKE PLACID, N.Y., AS 
THE SITE OF THE 1980 WINTER 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and concur in the 
Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 72) extending an invitation to the 
International Olympic Committee to hold 
the 1980 winter Olympic games at Lake 
Placid, N.Y., in the United States, and 
pledging the cooperation and support of 
the Congress of the United States, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 72 

Whereas the International Olympic Com- 
mittee will meet in October 1974, at Vienna, 
Austria, to consider the selection of a site 
for the 1980 winter Olympic games, and 

Whereas Lake Placid in the town of North 
Elba, County of Essex, and State of New 
York, has been designated by the United 
States Olympic Committee as the United 
States site for the 1980 winter Olympic 
games, and 

Whereas the residents of Lake Placid and 
the town of North Elba in Essex County, New 
York, have long been recognized through- 
out the world for their expertise in orga- 
nizing, sponsoring, and promoting major na- 
tional and international winter sports com- 
petitions in all of the events which are a 
part of the winter Olympic games, and 
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Whereas, it is the consensus of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States that 
the designation by the International Olym- 
pic Committee of Lake Placid in the town 
of North Elba, Essex County, New York, as 
the site of the 1980 winter Olympic games 
would be a great honor for all of the people 
of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee be advised that 
the Congress of the United States would wel- 
come the holding of the 1980 winter Olympic 
games at Lake Placid in the town of North 
Elba, county of Essex, and State of New York, 
the site so designated by the United States 
Olympic Committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States expresses the sincere hope that the 
United States will be selected as the site 
for the 1980 winter Olympic games, and 
pledges its cooperation and support in their 
successful fulfillment in the highest sense 
of the Olympic tradition: Provided, That 
Olympic activities and plans in all respects fit 
within the present laws and adopted State 
plans, rules, and regulations respecting the 
entirety of the Adirondack Park; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That Congress shall not support, 
financially or otherwise, any activities or 
plans which are in conflict with the letter 
or spirit of those laws, plans, rules and reg- 
ulations, or which would require any modi- 
fication of them. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Fraser) is recognized. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution expresses 
the sense of the Congress in support of 
the application of Lake Placid, N.Y., as 
the site of the 1980 winter Olympic 
games, providing that Olympic plans and 
activities do not conflict with the envi- 
ronmental laws and regulations concern- 
ing the Adirondack Park, in which Lake 
Placid is situated. 

The U.S. Olympic Committee has 
chosen Lake Placid as the official Ameri- 
can candidate for the site of the 1980 
winter Olympic games. President Nixon 
personally endorsed Lake Placid’s bid, 
on February 13, 1974, in a letter to the 
International Olympic Committee. Sup- 
port for the Lake Placid application has 
also been expressed by the Governor and 
the Legislature of the State of New York, 

Mr. Speaker, the subcommittee held a 
hearing on this matter in which the pro- 
ponents of the resolution appeared along 
with representatives of several environ- 
mental groups. The environmental or- 
ganizations indicated that given proper 
control, this was a suitable site, in their 
opinion, for the holding of the winter 
Olympic games. Partly because of their 
concern, the subcommittee added an 
amendment which can be found at the 
end of the resolution, stating that the 
plans and activities of the Olympics will 
conform to existing State plans, rules, 
and regulations regarding the Adiron- 
dack Park. With the adoption of that 
amendment, the matter was considered 
in the full committee and reported, with- 
out objection, to the floor. 
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I will be glad to respond to any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
terested in the “resolved” clause in this 
resolution which says: 

That Congress shall not support, finan- 
cially or otherwise, any activities or plans 
which are in conflict with the letter or spirit 
of those laws, plans, rules, and regulations, 
or which would require any modification of 
them. 


It seems to me that this is unusual lan- 
guage. Could the gentleman state briefly 
why this is included? 

Mr. FRASER. Yes. There was concern 
at the committee hearing over the pos- 
sibility that holding the Olympic games 
might cause environmental damage; 
there might be damage to the park and 
to the park setting, which, in the judg- 
ment of some of the environmental 
groups, would be an unfortunate conse- 
quence and something they hoped could 
be avoided. Therefore, the committee 
adopted this language in order to make 
clear that our support, in effect, is con- 
ditioned upon compliance with the exist- 
ing laws and regulations, which everyone 
agreed are adequate to protect against 
injury to the environment if the rules 
and regulations are followed. 

In effect, therefore, what we are say- 
ing is that we approve of the games being 
held here, provided that there are no 
transgressions of existing laws, rules, and 
regulations. 

Mr. GROSS. And would financial sup- 
port be withdrawn in the event that 
there were transgressions? 

Mr. FRASER. Yes. We would not be 
favorably disposed toward supporting 
these games if they were going to violate 
the rules and regulations. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. McEwen). 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my appreciation to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and the members 
of his committee for their favorable con- 
sideration of this resolution. 

I would say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman has covered very well in his 
remarks the thrust of this resolution. 
The protection of the environment, by 
the language of the resolution, is insured. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that one of the 
great advantages of Lake Placid as a 
site for the world Olympics is the fact 
that many of the facilities that would be 
needed for these Olympics are already in 
place. On White Face Mountain are the 
ski trails for the Alpine events that meet 
FIS standards. At Intervale there is the 
70-meter jump that still meets Olympic 
standards. It is the jump that has been 
used since Lake Placid hosted the 1932 
Olympics. 

At the same location there would be 
required a new 90-meter jump. Also in 
this area is located the only bobsled 
course in North America. There is an 
Olympic standard biathlon course and 
a cross-country course all in place. 
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From the standpoint of cost for the fa- 
cilities that would be needed—and there 
are less needed here than in any other 
location in this country and possibly in 
this hemisphere—and from the stand- 
point of the absence of damage that 
would be done to the environment, I 
think all of this commends, from the 
standpoint of economics and the ecology, 
the site of Lake Placid 

This community has been designated 
by the U.S. Olympic Committee as the 
site for these Olympics. It has been en- 
dorsed, as the gentleman from Minnesota 
pointed out, by our President in a letter 
which he addressed to Lord Killanin, 
the president of the International Olym- 
pic Committee 

Mr. Speaker, I would like, if I may, to 
quote from that letter of February 13, 
1974, which the President wrote to Lord 
Michael Killanin. The quotation is as 
follows: 

As a small, mountainous, winter sports 
community, and as the site of the 1932 Win- 
ter Games and numerous world champion- 
ships, Lake Placid has both the rich tradi- 
tion and demonstrated ability to conduct the 
1980 Winter Games with quality and distinc- 
tion. Its invitation is extended with full 
awareness of the heavy responsiblities in- 
volved in an international event of this 
stature. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that this Senate 
concurrent resolution may be concurred 
in. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 72 which will endorse the bid 
of Lake Placid, N.Y., to be the official site 
of the 1980 winter Olympic games. 

Earlier this year, I joined with the en- 
tire New York congressional delegation 
in cosponsoring a similar resolution. I 
am pleased to see that this resolution 
has one important addition—namely, if 
this site is selected, the further support 
of Congress will be contingent on the 
plans and activities of the International 
Olympic Committee adhering to the en- 
vironmental laws which govern the Ad- 
irondack Park region which includes 
Lake Placid. 

Lake Placid has the proven distinction 
of having hosted the famous 1932 winter 
Olympics. Only two other American 
communities, Los Angeles in 1932, and 
Squaw Valley, Calif., in 1960, have hosted 
Olympic games. Lake Placid is seeking to 
become the only American community to 
host two Olympic games, and I feel its 
credentials to achieve this international 
milestone are meritorious and worthy of 
favorable congressional approval. 

Lake Placid has the important advan- 
tage of already having most of the facili- 
ties necessary to successfully conduct 
winter Olympics. Included among their 
many existing facilities are alpine and 
cross country ski trails, excellent bobsled 
runs, as well as excellent figure skating 
and ice hockey facilities. As a result of 
their wealth of winter sport facilities, 
Lake Placid has in recent years had the 
distinction of being the host site for more 
national and international winter cham- 
pionship events than any other place in 
the world. 

Of course there is a vestige of Ameri- 
can pride involved here as well. Tradi- 
tionally the host country of the Olympics 
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fares somewhat better in the overall 
international competition. Lake Placid 
has produced many individuals who have 
already competed in international com- 
petition. It stands to reason that by 
holding the games at Lake Placid these 
Americans would stand a much better 
chance of winning the highly coveted 
gold medals which signify the epitome 
of international sports excellence. 

I am pleased to see that adequate pro- 
visions have been included to insure that 
environmental safety of this region in 
the event that the 1980 games are in- 
deed held at Lake Placid. The Adiron- 
dack Park region of upstate New York 
is one of the most beautiful areas in all 
of the United States, and her beauty is 
partially due to her successful resistance 
of the commercialism which has de- 
stroyed so many other winter resort 
areas in this Nation. During the con- 
sideration of this resolution, assurances 
were received from a number of environ- 
mental groups familiar with this region, 
that if the environmental laws were fol- 
lowed they would have no adverse effects 
either on the conduct of the games, or 
the environmental future of the area. 

The support for Lake Placid’s bid has 
been quite impressive. Supporters in- 
clude the President, the Governor of New 
York, the U.S. Olympic Committee, the 
New York congressional delegation, as 
well as the Senate which has already 
passed this resolution. 

I therefore wish to add my personal 
support of this bid by Lake Placid. I feel 
the area has both the high tradition and 
proven excellence to conduct the 1980 
games with true distinction. I hope this 
resolution meets with the swift approval 
of my colleagues today, so that all neces- 
sary plans can begin to bring the Olym- 
Pics successfully back to America. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may re- 
vise and extend their remarks on Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 72 presently un- 
der consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Sisk). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
concur in the Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion, Senate Concurrent Resolution 72, 
as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to clause 3, rule XXVII, the Chair an- 
nounces that further proceedings on this 
vote will be postponed. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
@ parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chair indicated the vote will be post- 
poned. Does that mean a rollcall vote 
will be automatically instituted at the 
proper time? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


Chair will state that the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the vote will be 
taken by electronic device at the appro- 
priate time. 


CONTINUATION PAY FOR PHYSI- 
CIANS OF THE UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES IN INITIAL RESIDENCY 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 15936) to amend chapter 5, title 37, 
United States Code, to provide for con- 
tinuation pay for physicians of the uni- 
formed services in initial residency, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15936 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
portion of the first sentence of section 311 
(a), chapter 5 of title 37, United States Code, 
preceding clause (1), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense or by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, as 
appropriate, an officer of the Army or Navy 
in the Medical Corps above the pay grade of 
O-6 or such an officer who is below that pay 
grade who is undergoing initial residency 
training and who was on active duty on 
June 1, 1974, an officer of the Air Force who 
is designated as a medical officer and is 
above the pay grade of O-6 or such an officer 
who is below that pay grade who is under- 
going initial residency training and who was 
on active duty on June 1, 1974, a medical of- 
ficer of the Public Health Service above the 
pay grade of O-6 or such an officer who is be- 
low that pay grade who is undergoing initial 
residency training and who was on active 
duty on June 1, 1974, an officer of the Army 
or Navy in the Dental Corps, an officer of the 
Air Force who is designated as a dental of- 
ficer, or a dental officer of the Public Health 
Service who—”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the Act 
shall be effective June 1, 1974. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 15936 would allow 
the payment of continuation pay to med- 
ical officers who are in initial residency 
and are otherwise eligible for such pay. 
It is necessary to approve the bill in order 
to prevent a loss of pay of as much as 
$5,000 per year by some career medical 
officers. 

It will be recalled that Congress re- 
cently approved Public Law 93-274 
which established a new incentive bonus 
for medical officers. That law terminated 
continuation pay for those below the 
grade of O-7 (brigadier general and rear 
admiral). Continuation pay was author- 
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ized for those senior grades because 
they were ineligible for the bonus and 
continution pay was necessary to prevent 
any pay inversions where someone would 
lose pay by going to a higher rank. 

Public Law No. 93-274 excluded officers 
in initial residency training from receiv- 
ing bonuses. Officers in initial residency 
were normally not eligible for continua- 
tion pay in the past because the regula- 
tions under which the pay was adminis- 
tered required 5 years of service for 
eligibility. 

Subsequent to the passage of Public 
Law 93-274 it came to the attention of 
the subcommittee that there were sev- 
eral hundred medical officers who had 
an abnormal delay in the commence- 
ment of their initial residency training. 
The majority of these are those who have 
served as general medical officers for sev- 
eral years on active duty, many of them 
in Vietnam, and were therefore delayed 
in entering residency training because 
of the services’ urgent need for general 
medical officers during the Vietnam war. 

In 1975 the Armed Forces will have ap- 
proximately 345 medical officers who 
would be affected by this bill. One hun- 
dred and eighty-four of these are officers 
who have already had 5 years of service, 
and who were receiving continuation pay 
when Public Law 93-274 was enacted. 
They would lose this pay unless the pres- 
ent bill is passed. The other 161 are of- 
ficers who are soon to complete their 5 
years of service, and thus would have 
been eligible to receive continuation pay 
if Public Law 93-274 had not been en- 
acted, They have anticipated getting con- 
tinuation pay and have made their finan- 
cial plans accordingly. 

If H.R. 15936 is enacted, the medical 
officers who would benefit from it would 
receive an average of $5,044 a year of 
continuation pay. The total cost to the 
Department of Defense for fiscal year 
1975 would be $1.7 million. The Depart- 
ment indicates that that cost can be 
absorbed administratively, and would re- 
sult in no increase in budgetary require- 
ments. The Department of Defense 
strongly supports the bill. 

The subcommittee amended the bill to 
limit eligibility to medical officers who 
were on active duty on June 1, 1974. The 
amendments are designed to assure that 
the bill is a saved-pay measure for those 
officers who were on active duty at the 
time Public Law 93-274 became effec- 
tive, so that officers on active duty at 
that time will not receive less than they 
were led to expect in additional pay. 

I urge the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, while I am on my feet, 
let me also comment on the fact that 
this bill corrects an inequity and an 
oversight in the original doctors’ bonus 
bill, Public Law 93-274, which was en- 
acted May 6 with an effective date of 
June 1. That law provides substantial, 
additional bonus payments to keep in 
the service the medical officers we need. 

Our committee is very disturbed by the 
fact that, although the Department of 
Defense told us that it urgently needed 
the bill back before the first of the year, 
and needed a $15,000 bonus desper- 
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ately, and we passed a $13,500 bonus in 
anticipation of the tremendous shortage 
of doctors on the first of June, the De- 
partment of Defense 2 months after 
that date has still not implemented the 
legislation. 

I think it is an insult to the House 
of Representatives, to the Congress, and 
to the committee to come up here and 
demand legislation as an urgent require- 
ment, and then not implement it. 

I would advise the House that we in 
our committee are going to find out who 
is responsible for the failure to imple- 
ment this legislation. We will pin that 
responsibility on the proper person or 
persons and we are going to demand the 
Defense Department clean house if they 
do not get this legislation underway. 

Just the other day, Mr. Speaker, in 
the Washington Post was an Associated 
Press article that said that the Pentagon 
says there is such a critical shortage of 
trained doctors that they are going to 
bring back retired medical doctors and 
pay them $44,000 a year plus their serv- 
ice pension to try to fill the need. And 
while they are doing this sort of thing 
they are failing to implement the legisla- 
tion to meet the same need. 

So we are going to make sure that this 
error is corrected and we may have to 
reverse our way of writing legislation to 
make sure this kind of disgraceful situa- 
tion does not happen again. 

But, in the meantime, H.R. 15936 is 
needed to fill a gap that the Department 
of Defense did not advise the committee 
of when the original bill was passed. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it is necessary to pass this 
bill, as my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, has just stated, to prevent an 
injustice to the young physicians in the 
service. I was instrumental in bringing 
this problem to the attention of the com- 
mittee because of two young physicians at 
the Philadelphia Naval Hospital who con- 
tacted me on behalf of their fellow medi- 
cal officers. They are outstanding young 
doctors, desperately needed by the armed 
services. They have delayed their resi- 
dency because of their requirements of 
service. Many of them have served as 
general medical officers in Vietnam and 
have likewise given extended time prior 
to seeking their residency in hospitals 
where their expertise was required. 

Normally a doctor is eligible for con- 
tinuation pay up to 5 years, and some of 
those young doctors are already receiy- 
ing that continuation pay and will lose 
it if this bill does not pass. Others who 
have heen planning for their future, 
based upon the continuation of the pay, 
would lose it likewise. It would mean an 
unexpected pay loss, Mr. Speaker, of 
about $5,000 a year for a 3-year period 
if the bill does not pass this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to- 
day to promptly pass this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
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tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. STRATTON) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 15936, as amended. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of clause 3(b) of rule 
XXVII and the prior announcement of 
the Chair, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 


AIR FORCE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
AND COLONELS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 14402) to amend the Act of Sep- 
tember 26, 1966 (Public Law 89-606), as 
amended to extend for 2 years the period 
during which the authorized numbers 
for the grades of lieutenant colonel and 
colonel in the Air Force are increased. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 14402 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1 of the Act of September 26, 1966 (Public 
Law 89-606), as amended (86 Stat. 1175), is 
amended by striking out “September 30, 
1974” and inserting in place thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1976”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 14402 would provide 
a 2-year extension of the period during 
which the authorized numbers for the 
grades of lieutenant colonel and colonel 
in the Air Force are increased. This is 
continued relief for the Air Force from 
the limitations in the Officer Grade Lim- 
itation Act of 1954. Since 1959 Congress 
has provided, on a nonpermanent basis, 
for an increase in field-grade authoriza- 
tions for the Air Force to allow it to have 
roughly the same numbers of officers in 
these grades as do the Army and the 
Navy. The latest extension of this relief 
was granted in 1972 and expires on Sep- 
tember 30 of this year. 

If the bill is not passed, the Air Force 
will be required to demote or eliminate 
from active duty some 6,000 field-grade 
officers. There would also have to be a 
complete moratorium on promotion to 
the grades of major, lieutenant colonel 
and colonel for at least a year. In addi- 
tion, the promotion point for officers in 
the Air Force would slip as much as 3 
years behind those in the Army and 
Navy. Members can imagine the effect on 
the morale of the officer corps. 

This bill merely continues for the Air 
Force the percentage of field-grade offi- 
cers that it now has. The Officer Grade 
Limitation Act of 1935 provided a sub- 
stantially lower number of field-grade 
positions for the Air Force than for the 
other services simply because it was at 
that time a relatively new force with a 
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much younger officer corps. By 1959 the 
Congress determined that the limitations 
on the Air Force were unrealistic and 
since that time has provided them with 
relief from those limitations. This bill 
simply continues that more realistic 
approach. 

At the time of the last extension of the 
law in 1972, the Department of Defense 
was charged with coming up with recom- 
mendations for permanent revision of 
the officer grade structure. 

The Department of Defense has sub- 
mitted, and our committee has com- 
menced hearings on, the Defense Officer 
Personnel Management Act (DOPMA), 
H.R. 12405, which would revise the field- 
grade officer structure for all the Armed 
Forces on a permanent basis. This is ex- 
tremely detailed and complex legislation. 
It is apparent that we cannot expect 
Congress to complete action on this bill 
before the present Air Force grade relief 
expires on September 30. Therefore, your 
committee recommends extension of the 
Air Force grade relief for an additional 
2 years while we continue to work on 
H.R. 12405. 

I stated at the commencement of the 
hearings on H.R. 12405 that even if we 
did not finish that bill this year, if I re- 
turned next year, I would consider it as a 
top-priority item on the agenda of the 
Military Compensation Subcommittee 
and that I would agree to any temporary 
changes affecting officers only in the con- 
text of the understanding that we would 
continue to work on the problem next 
year. I want the Department of Defense 
to clearly understand that a permanent 
revision of the officer grade structure for 
all services must be pursued. I am by no 
means persuaded that the Air Force 
should have, on a permanent basis, the 
numbers of field-grade officers provided 
in this bill. But I do not think we should 
apply restrictions to one service without 
considering what changes are needed in 
the others. And I do not believe we should 
punish the officers of one service. Revi- 
sions have to be made with due regard for 
equity to individuals. Having promoted 
officers to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel, for example, we cannot just demote 
them willy-nilly when they have been 
performing well. 

This bill will not result in any addi- 
tional budgetary requirements for the 
Department of Defense. The Air Force 
stated to our committee that failure 
to pass the bill would result in increased 
costs since the savings by having fewer 
colonels and lieutenant colonels would be 
more than offset by the cost of separa- 
tion pay, increased retirement cost, and 
possible increased cost of training re- 
placements. The additional cost in fiscal 
year 1975 would range from $9.5 to $42.2 
million, depending on assumptions with 
regard to replacement training. But 
costs cannot be projected with precision. 

Cost is not the most important con- 
sideration. What is important is equity 
to the individual. 

Mr. Speaker, let me point out finally 
that this bill does not prevent us from 
making reductions in senior officer grades 
in the interim before action is completed 
on DOPMA. The Defense Department 
has asked for authority to noncontinue a 
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number of O-6 (colonel) and O-5 (lieu- 
tenant colonel) officers in each service 
short of the normal tenure expectation 
of such officers. Our military Compensa- 
tion Subcommittee has had some testi- 
mony on the bill to provide this author- 
ity (H.R. 11113) and will complete con- 
sideration and make a decision on the 
measure following the impeachment 
business. 

What we are doing here today is as- 
suring that the Air Force does not have 
to make wholesale reductions according 
to some obsolete grade table and does 
not have to demote capable officers. 
Equally important, we are attempting to 
assure officers in the Air Force that their 
careers will not be one big guessing game, 
that they will be treated equitably with 
officers in the other services, and that 
changes in career opportunity will be 
made only after thorough study by the 
Congress. 

We do have to consider reducing the 
number of senior officers in the Armed 
Forces. But we have to do it in a man- 
ner that is not unjust to individuals and 
that does not damage military morale 
or weaken our ability to retain highly 
trained officer personnel. 

I urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the opening 
statement of the gentleman from New 
York concedes what I have been arguing 
for as long as I have been here; that is, 
there is too much top brass in the mili- 
tary. We all know that there is too much 
top brass and yet every chance we get 
to do something about it, we never do 
anything about it. This is not the first 
time or the second time or the third time 
or the fourth time that we have allowed 
the Air Force to have more brass than it 
needs. This is the seventh time that we 
have been requested to do this. 

We did pass a law once which limited 
the number of generals and colonels and 
lieutenant colonels and majors that all 
the services could have. All the services 
have said they could live with this, ex- 
cept the Air Force. The Air Force says, 
“No, we can’t live with it.” 

What has happened to the Air Force 
since we have been granting these con- 
tinual “temporary” extensions of their 
grade structure? In 1966 when we “tem- 
porarily” allowed them to have more 
colonels and lieutenant colonels for the 
fifth time, the Air Force had 12,259 
planes. Today that 12,259 planes is down 
to 8,096 planes. They have lost 4,163 
planes, but they have made up for this 
loss by adding 3 four-star generals and 
1 three-star general. 

To run an Air Force 34 percent smaller 
in planes than it was 8 years ago, we 
have an officer force only 13 percent 
smaller. In the total number of generals, 
it is only 9 percent smaller. 

In 1966 we had 101% officers for every 
plane in the Air Force. At the end of 
1974 we had 13.7 officers for every plane. 

Overall to run the Air Force of 8,069 
planes, we have 14 four-star generals, 
39 three-star generals, 146 two-star gen- 
erals, and exactly 200 little old one-star 
generals. We have 6,095 colonels. We 
have 13,979 lieutenant colonels, 21.339 
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majors, 40,404 captains, 14,147 first lieu- 
tenants, and 14,740 second lieutenants. 

Oh, yes, we also have 534,000 enlisted 
men; but this bill does nothing for them. 

At the height of World War II when 
there were 2,282,000 people in the Air 
Force—it was then called the Air Corps— 
there were 322 generals. Today the Air 
Force has 1,638,000 fewer people in it, 
but it has 77 more generals than it had 
a’ the height of World War II. 

Now, obviously, the generals all have 
aides, and they all have transportation. 
They have cars and they have lovely of- 
fices or quarters, and almost none of 
them fly planes. 

This particular bill is a bill for the 
colonels and lieutenant colonels. Under 
the basic law, the Air Force is, at its cur- 
rent strength, entitled to 4,442 colonels. 
Today it has 5,558, not counting the phy- 
sicians or dentists because we let them 
stop counting the 4,500 Air Force phy- 
sicians and dentists back in the 89th 
Congress. The overall bill recommended 
by the Department of Defense, by the 
way, would only allow them 5,503. So 
there are 55 more colonels in this bill 
than the Department of Defense recom- 
mends. Under the basic law, the Air 
Force is entitled to 8,809 lieutenant colo- 
nels. Today it has 13,269, again not 
counting the physicians and dentists. 

The Members have heard all of the 
terrible things that would happen if this 
bill were not passed. Well, let us consider, 
first of all, what might happen. The 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON) said the cost, if this bill does not 
pass, is somewhere between $9.5 million 
and $42 million. Well, that is a pretty 
big spread, actually, for just the colonels 
and lieutenant colonels. I do not think 
they really know what the cost would be. 
I do know that the figures they came up 
with assumed that we have to replace all 
of these nonflying colonels and lieu- 
tenant colonels, that we have to have 733 
more pilots and 311 more navigators, and 
so forth. 

The fact of the matter is, if this law 
were allowed to expire absolutely noth- 
ing would happen until the end of this 
fiscal year, which is next June 30. By 
that time they would have to have done 
something. They would either have had 
to trim some of the fat out of their grade 
structure or we would have had to pass 
the basic legislation, and the basic legis- 
lation, I might remind the Members, was 
introduced back in January of this year, 
and we have not passed it yet. I think as 
long as we keep “temporarily” extending 
for the Air Force the right to have more 
colonels and lieutenant colonels than 
they need, we never will get it passed. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
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3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Hunt). 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
simple bill to continue the present au- 
thorizations for field-grade officers of the 
Air Force. Although these have been ex- 
tended on a temporary basis every few 
years, the truth of the matter is that we 
are extending the authorizations that 
have been in effect for 15 years. The 
original authorizations in the 1954 
Officer Grade Limitation Act were only 
in effect for 5 years. 

Failure to enact this legislation would 
result in 870 fewer colonel spaces and 
4,041 lieutenant colonel spaces in the Air 
Force. The waterfall effect of such 
reductions would mean reduction in 
grade or elimination from active duty of 
approximately 6,000 officers in the 
grades of colonel, lieutenant colonel, and 
major. In addition, it would require a 
halt of promotions for 1 year and a 
delay in promotion points of as much 
as 3 years behind what is experienced 
by the other services. 


Reference is sometimes made to the 
fact that we have more officers pro- 
portionately to the size of our forces 
than we have had in the past. But it 
should be remembered that field-grade 
authorizations do not increase as 
rapidly as commissioned officer strength 
during periods of force buildup nor do 
they decrease as rapidly during periods 
of force reduction. For example, if the 
Tactical Air Command were to add a 
fighter wing or two to its structure, there 
would be a large increase in captains 
and lieutenants to meet the operation’s 
requirements but minor increases to the 
numbered Air Force and major com- 
mand staffs. 

Conversely, if a fighter wing or two 
were to be deactivated, the captain and 
lieutenant positions in the operations 
area would be abolished; but the work- 
load at higher command levels would 
not proportionately diminish. This is 
referred to as the sliding scale feature 
of the law. 

The bill has been criticized on the basis 
that the number of airplanes in the Air 
Force has decreased but the number of 
senior officers has stayed the same or in- 
creased. It will be pointed out that air- 
planes are flown by lieutenants and cap- 
tains more than by colonels and lieuten- 
ant colonels. This is true. But the re- 
search and development, procurement, 
planning and budgeting—the whole 
complex management process which 
brings systems and weapons into being— 
must be run by experienced, trained of- 
ficers. The tactical and strategic deci- 
sions on deployment of systems and 
weapons and people must be made by 
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experienced, mature officers. To attract 
quality officers, we must be able to offer 
lietutenants and captains a reasonable, 
reliable career progression. 

It must also be remembered that the 
grade tables provided in 1954 are simply 
inappropriate for today’s Air Force. In 
1954 only 18 percent of our Air Force of- 
ficers had over 12 years of service; today 
over 38 percent have more than 12 years. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be pointed out that 
the ratio of officers to enlisted person- 
nel is higher in the Air Force than other 
services. This is true. The Air Force has 
one officer to every 4.8 enlisted men. The 
ratio in the other services is as follows: 
Army, 1 to 6.7, Navy and Marine Corps, 
1 to 7.6. In the first place, however, this 
bill has nothing to do with officer and 
enlisted ratios. This bill concerns only 
the number of lieutenant colonels and 
colonels in the Air Force, which, under 
our system, is determined as a factor of 
total officer strength. If Congress wishes 
to change the officer/enlisted ratio, the 
time to do it is when it sets the total 
strength figures each year in authoriza- 
tion and appropriation legislation. 

In the second place, however, it should 
be remembered that the Air Force is an 
officer-intensive service; the Air Force 
is unique because the officer rather than 
the enlisted man performs the primary 
combat jobs in most cases. Tactical 
fighter and interceptor aircraft as 
manned by officers; strategic bombers are 
crewed by five officers and one enlisted 
man. Missiles are controlled by officers. 
Combat casualties in Vietnam reflect this 
fact. Eighty percent of Air Force casual- 
ties were officers, compared to 11 percent 
of the Army’s and 31 percent of the 
Navy’s. 

In regard to the charge that we have 
far more senior officers than we ever 
intended, it is interesting to note that 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, which 
set the grade distribution percentages 
and which was drafted following the 
World War II experience, provided more 
senior officers than the Air Force now 
has. 

The Officer Personnel Act authoriza- 
tions are not reflected by number, but as 
a percentage of the Regular officers in 
the Air Force. If Officer Personnel Act 
percentages were applied to today’s 110,- 
000 officer force, the Air Force would be 
authorized 825 generals rather than 399; 
8,800 colonels instead of 6,095; and 15,400 
lieutenants rather than 14,000. 

As part of my remarks, I would like to 
include a table which compares the Offi- 
cer Personnel Act percentages at the 
110,000 officer force level with the num- 
ber of officers actually on duty in the Air 
Force today: 


2d 
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In summary, Mr. Speaker, this is a bill 
which simply continues the promotions 
and grade distribuilon svstem now oper- 
ating in the Air Force. It treats the Air 
Force on a par with the Army and Navy, 
and it is necessary to avoid wholly unjust 


actions directed at individuals who have 
been performing in an outstanding man- 
ner in our senior officer grades. I hope 
the Members will support the bill over- 
whelmingly to let the members of the 
Armed Forces know that Congress appre- 


ciates their services and their sacrifices. 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. ASPIN). 
Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. PIKE) said 
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that the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON) had conceded that the Air 
Force was top-heavy with brass. Let me 
also concede that point to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. PIKE) because I be- 
lieve he is absolutely correct. I believe 
that the points he is making in his state- 
ment are absolutely right. The questions 
are, Does that apply to just the Air Force, 
or does it apply to the other services? Is 
the voting down of the legislation which 
is before us the best way to deal with it? 

The answer to the first question is, of 
course, that it does not just apply to the 
Air Force. It applies to the Navy and it 
applies to the Army, but the legislation 
that is before us applies just to the Air 
Force. Because the Air Force was a new 
service at the time the original OGLA 
ceilings were drawn up, the number of 
senior officers given to the Air Force 
was lower than the number given to the 
other services. So the Air Force has to 
come in every 2 years for relief allowing 
higher levels of senior officers. It is the 
Air Force which we have over the barrel 
every 2 years locking for this relief. It 
is the Air Force, and the Air Force alone, 
which will be hurt if we vote down this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact which the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. PIKE) points 
out about topheavy brass is absolutely 
correct, but the way to deal with it is 
not to pick on just the Air Force. The 
way to deal with it is in a comprehensive 
fashion. 

In previous years, when we have been 
asked for an extension for the Air Force, 
we have always asked the Department of 
Defense to propose legislation dealing 
with the brass problem for all of the 
services. It ought to deal with the Navy 
and the Army as well as the Air Force, 
but we just have the Air Force over a 
barrel. 

We ought to have legislation covering 
all of them. 

The Department of Defense has now 
come up with that legislation. It was 
introduced in January. Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has been holding hearings on it. They 
are looking into the matter. We are going 
to have legislation. The fact is that we 
cannot have it very soon. We have im- 
peachment. We have an election. Next 
year we are going to have the authoriza- 
tion bill before us. 

It will be at least this time next year 
before the DOPMA bill is reported to the 
full House. However, that is the way to 
deal with the problem, and that is the 
way to deal with this legislation. 

It seems to me that what we ought to 
do is to report out this piece of legisla- 
tion, this temporary relief, with the 
understanding that it is a short extension 
and that this time we will get a perma- 
nent bill, DOPMA, before the extension 
runs out. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Prxe) says that the cost of this bill is 
outrageous and that the estimates of the 
Department of Defense are wrong. He is 
probably right. He says that the cost esti- 
mates are no good. He is probably right. 
I do not know what the ultimate cost of 
this legislation is going to be, but it is 
true that it is going to put a bind on the 
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Air Force if we do not pass it. True, it 
does not take effect until nearly the end 
of September. 

I want to say any changes that will 
have to be made in officer promotions or 
in the officer grade structure by next 
June would have to start now. Officers 
to be forced out have to be notified. They 
are entitled to notification by law. They 
are entitled to certain procedures. 

Officers who would be demoted would 
have to be identified, and there would 
have to be training programs to replace 
officers. The question of career oppor- 
tunities would have to be cleared up. All 
of these things would have to be done 
immediately. Therefore, even if DOPMA 
were to pass by next year—and it is not 
going to pass by next year—it is impor- 
tant that this legislation that we have 
before us be passed. If it is not, the Air 
Force would have to institute those 
changes right now. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress does have an 
obligation to overhaul the officer promo- 
tion system. It does have an obligation 
to review the grade structure and to 
make basic reforms. 

However, Mr. Speaker, killing this bill 
will not accomplish any of the secondary 
reforms. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
yielding. I want to associate myself with 
his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
bill to extend the temporary Air Force 
grade relief until September 30, 1976. 
Last October, during the debate on the 
fiscal year 1974 defense authorization 
bill, I expressed concern over whether de- 
lay in consideration of the proposed De- 
fense Officer Personnel Management Act 
would necessitate another extension for 
the Air Force. It now appears that that 
concern has become this morning’s real- 
ity. 

The primary point I want to make to- 
day in supporting this extension is that 
this is one occasion when we cannot point 
the finger at the Pentagon and accuse 
them of causing the delay. In fact I would 
say that no one is at fault..The Pentagon 
did what was asked of them and submit- 
ted the required report and the proposed 
legislation. That bill was introduced in 
January of this year as H.R. 12405 and, 
despite a very busy schedule of legislative 
hearings, the Stratton Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee has begun 
indepth hearings on the DOD-wide pro- 
posal. The simple fact is—this is complex 
legislation that in the best of all worlds is 
going to take a long time to get through 
the House, through the Senate and 
through a conference on the inevitable 
disagreements. 

As others have pointed out, the con- 
sequences to the Air Force would be dras- 
tic if we fail to pass this bill. In his 
minority views, the gentleman from New 
York makes light of the consequences, 
suggesting that it would be “healthier” 
if the Air Force lost some lieutenant col- 
onels and colonels. But the fact is that 
the impact also falls directly on majors 
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and captains and on the career plans of 
the bright young officers who will surely 
be influenced in their decision on a career 
if they see senior officers demoted and 
RIF’s and see a moratorium on all field 
grade promotions. 

I have considerable doubts and ques- 
tions about the wisdom of the present 
system, but H.R. 12405 is the place to 
raise them. That bill deals with the offi- 
cer structure on a DOD-wide basis. The 
concern about “grade creep”—as I have 
pointed out before—should be addressed 
in the context of all the services. It would 
be not only unfair, but also unwise and 
illogical to take an arbitrary, partial stab 
at the problem by failing to pass this bill 
and causing absolutely unjustifiable tur- 
moil in the Air Force. I urge that we ex- 
ercise responsible judgment and pass this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. PIKE) is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I find this de- 
bate getting more and more interesting 
because now we have everybody conced- 
ing that there is too much brass in the 
military. We have everybody conceding 
that we ought to do something about it, 
and we have had opportunity after op- 
portunity after opportunity over the 
years to do something about it, but we 
never do anything about it. 

We have had, as I say, seven different 
opportunities to do it in connection with 
this legislation. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, of course I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. Is it not true, 
I ask the gentleman from New York, 
that there will be permanent legislation 
coming out after this stopgap measure 
and that the new legislation will vastly 
reduce the number of officers in all the 
services? 

Mr. PIKE. I do not know what the 
legislation is going to say. I know what 
the Defense Department proposal is. The 
Defense Department proposal is that 
there be less colonels and less lieutenant 
colonels than there are in this legisla- 
tion right now. 

Mr. ASPIN. That is right. 

Mr. PIKE. But nobody says, “Let us 
cut this bill down to the Defense De- 
partment proposal.” 

I do not know what the Committee on 
Armed Services is going to do on this. I 
do not know what the subcommittee is 
going to do. I know this: I know that we 
have never shown any great intestinal 
fortitude as far as cutting down the 
brass in the military is concerned. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I think this is 
the opportunity for us to discuss this 
matter. I am quite sure no Member is 
in disagreement with the gentleman’s 
argument that we need to reduce slots in 
some spots. 

It is my finding from discussions with 
other members of the committee—and 
I am quite sure the gentleman was pres- 
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ent when that debate took place—that 
there was no opposition to taking on 
the recommendations that they will 
bring to us a little later. However, in the 
interim period we cannot drop 6,000 
Officers, light colonels and colonels, in 
the Air Force by the wayside and let 
them sit in limbo until the new bill 
comes up for consideration. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, let us get 
around to the business of these officers 
“sitting there in limbo.” 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has 
had some experience over there in the 
“funny factory,” and the gentleman 
knows very well that it need not be this 
time next year before this legislation, the 
permanent legislation, is passed. It may 
be this time next year, but it need not be 
this time next year. 

When they really want some legisla- 
tion over there, man, the Committee on 
Armed Services gets it fast, and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services in the Senate 
gets it fast, and the Congress gets it 
fast. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman is absolutely correct. The 
problem is that if we do what the gentle- 
man is suggesting, I am afraid that the 
legislation would come out in a form 
which the gentleman would not like. 

The gentleman is both asking us on one 
hand to review this legislation and go 
over it carefully and to cut down the 
number of officers and, on the other 
hand, telling us we have to pass it right 
away so we do not have this extension. 

Mr. PIKE. No, I am not telling the 
Members we have to pass it right away. 
What I am saying is that we have until 
next July 1. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, we do not have 
until next July 1, because if the Air Force 
does not get this extension, they are 
going to have to make some adjustments 
in their personnel policy starting right 
away. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man said they would have to make some 
adjustments in their personnel policy 
starting right away. 

Have they notified any officers in the 
Air Force that their personnel policies 
are going to be changed right away? 

Mr. ASPIN. No, they have not. 

Mr. PIKE. Of course, they have not. 

Mr. ASPIN. But if this legislation is 
passed. 

Mr. PIKE. Wait. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not yielded to the gentleman. 

Of course, they have not notified any- 
body, because they know that they can 
lead the Congress around with a ring 
in its nose. They know the Congress is 
going to pass this if they ask us to do it. 

They have not done one darned thing 
about reducing the brass because they 
know they do not have to do anything. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. Of course, I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, let me make 
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a suggestion to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Rather than venting his anger and his 
wrath on this temporary extension, how 
about focusing on the permanent legisla- 
tion which is now before the Committee 
on Armed Services? The gentleman can 
come over and testify, come over and 
appear before our subcommittee. The 
gentleman can come over and tell us 
what his views are and introduce some 
legislation which he thinks is appro- 
priate. And fight for them on the floor. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I have yielded 
long enough. 

I have had as much experience, I sus- 
pect, as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has in trying to get the Committee on 
Armed Services to do anything whatso- 
ever that the Pentagon does not want, 
and the fact of life is that it is absolutely 
impossible to get the Committee on 
Armed Services to do anything that the 
Pentagon does not want. 

Now, the Congress will do what the 
Committee on Armed Services does. The 
Committee on Armed Services will do 
what the Pentagon wants. And what the 
gentleman is inviting me to do is to par- 
ticipate in a never-ending tail chase 
whereby we give the illusion of consider- 
ing basic problems without ever coming 
up with any substantive results. 

We are always considering, we are al- 
ways shaking our heads and saying, 
“Tsk, tsk, isn’t it awful that there are 
so many generals and so many colonels 
and lieutenant colonels?” But we never 
do anything about it. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, may 
I inquire how much time I have re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has 8 minutes remaining, and 
the other gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PIKE) has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. STEI- 
GER) desires to have additional time I 
will be glad to yield the gentleman that 
time. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman, but I 
believe that the remarks I made im- 
mediately following those of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Asprn) will 
suffice. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me this time. 

I have requested the time because I 
think it is well that we aired this par- 
ticular piece of legislation. When every- 
body starts talking about cutting off the 
“brass” they should know that this bill 
does not deal with anyone except colonels 
and light colonels in the Air Force today. 

My friend, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Aspin), is entirely right— 
and I do not use that term loosely, I will 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
May I also say to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Asprn) that I 
am very happy for the gentleman hay- 
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ing this chance to be on our side of the 
fence. I am also delighted that the gen- 
tleman had such a nice weekend that he 
became enlightened with all the good 
prospects of this bill. It is important to 
point out also that it is only a temporary 
situation, as has been described, and 
when the main bill comes out this matter 
will be gone over carefully. I know that 
it will be decided as to the numerical 
numbers for all of the top slots, not only 
the Air Force, but in the other branches 
of service as well. We have reduced the 
number of our enlisted personnel in dif- 
ferent units, and I am certain we will be 
able to make some good progress with 
officer personnel—many are entitled to 
retirement. 

But, in the meantime what we will do 
if we listen to what the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PIKE) says today. We wil] 
have 6,000 officers sitting out in limbo, 
and someone will ask what will we do 
with them after the first of September. 
Then somebody will say we will get out 
a piece of legislation, and we will hold 
them over until we get out the main bill 
from the Department of Defense, and 
then put them back in again. 

I do not want to do that. I want the 
Members to support this legislation. 
These colonels and light colonels in the 
Air Force should not be penalized. They 
have come up from the ranks in a num- 
ber of instances, the hard way, and the 
majority of them are well-seasoned vet- 
erans. They are well versed in their jobs. 
I think we should for once in our lives 
do something sensible, and pass this 
legislation as a stopgap until the per- 
manent grade structure bill is presented. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
Jersey has referred to this as just “tem- 
porary” legislation. Since 1959—we 
passed the Officer Grade Limitation 
Act—not we, but our predecessors in the 
Congress—back in 1954. Then “‘tempo- 
rarily” in 1959 we decided to grant an ex- 
ception and we granted an exception in 
1959, and we have granted exceptions 
six times since. This “temporary” excep- 
tion is temporary in the same sense that 
the national debt is temporary. it is just 
there forever unless we do something 
about it. 

We have had all of this business about 
why just pick on the Air Force. And the 
answer is: I do not want to just pick on 
the Air Force, but I do want to get some- 
thing done. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin admitted that if the Pentagon really 
wants to get something done, by golly, 
we get it done. 

They wanted the flight pay bill so 
badly this year that the Committee on 
Armed Services dropped everything else 
it was doing, it dropped the procurement 
bill, and we got that flight pay bill to 
the floor. We got it to the floor because 
the Pentagon really wanted it. 

Well, here is our opportunity to put 
some pressure on the Pentagon to get 
something done on overall legislation. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. ASPIN). 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
like to point out to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PIKE) that we did not 
abandon the procurement bill in consid- 
ering the flight pay legislation. Flight pay 
was considered for 7 months by subcom- 
mittee No. 4. We worked at it very hard, 
and we did not abandon the procure- 
ment legislation. 

The problem with the position taken 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PIKE) is he says he wants to pass other 
legislation so we do not need an exten- 
sion, but on the other hand he does not 
want to rubberstamp the recommenda- 
tions of the Pentagon. 

I do not see how we can do that. The 
gentleman from New York (Mr. PIKE) is 
making the right fight on the wrong bill. 
He is fighting the temporary extension 
when he should be fighting the total leg- 
islation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KING. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, in the minority views put 
forward in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee report, Mr. PIKE suggests that for the 
Air Force to go back to the permanent 
limits in the 1954 law “very little” would 
happen. He states this because the Air 
Force would have until July 1 of next 
year to adjust its strength and because, 
in the meantime, Congress could pass the 
uniform officer legislation contained in 
H.R. 12405. He summarizes the impact as 
follows: 

At worst, we would lose some colonels 
and lieutenant colonels. The nation would 
survive. The Air Force would be healthier. 


That is simply not the case. The im- 
pacts on officers in the Air Force would 
be severe—not just on colonels and lieu- 
tenant colonels, but on the majors, cap- 
tains and lieutenants who make up the 
main fighting and technical forces of the 
Air Force. Specifically, the Air Force 
would have to demot- 100 colonels, 3,200 
lieutenant colonels, and 1,900 majors, in- 
voluntarily separate 800 majors and stop 
promotions for at least 1 year. The junior 
officer would see that, at the whim of 
Congress, his chances for a full career 
can be snuffed out. 

Mr. Prxe further talks of the decrease 
in the number of Air Force planes being 
greater than the decrease in the Air 
Force officers. I would point out to the 
gentleman from New York that today’s 
aircraft sequires two to five aircrew 
members as opposed to one required in 
the older aircraft, such as the F-100, 
F-102, and F-106. 

The views of the gentleman from New 
York suggested that the Air Force “pro- 
vided some wholly phony figures on the 
cost of not passing this legislation,” and 
that the figures presuppose passage of 
legislation to increase retirement bene- 
fits. This is not correct. The Air Force 
simply stated that with those retiring 
early because of the disruptions caused 
by the loss of this grade relief, the re- 
tirement costs this year, at the current 
retirement rates, would increase. 


Speaker, will the 
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The gentleman also suggests the Air 
Force will continue to insist on replacing 
every man who leaves. In fact, the Air 
Force would lose about 1,400 pilots, re- 
placing them with around 700, and it 
would lose around 600 navigators, re- 
placing them with about 300, again about 
half. 

I support passage of H.R. 14402. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry that there are not more Members 
on the floor so that the wisdom of some 
oz the remarks that we are making might 
be reflected in the votes that will be cast 
at a later time. 

Let me just make a couple of points 
in reply. 

The point that Mr. PIKE has made is 
a good one, and that is that there ought 
to be a very careful overhaul of the 
grade structure in the armed services. He 
keeps complaining that we have not been 
doing anything about it. I cannot speak 
for other chairmen, but as chairman of 
the Military Compensation Subcommit- 
tee, I can say that as soon as we could 
our subcommittee got to work on the 
permanent revision of the grade struc- 
ture for field grade officers and for other 
officers, H.R. 12405. I do not think any- 
body can challenge our subcommittee be- 
cause we have already turned out more 
legislation on other important matters— 
flight pay, doctors’ bonus, enlistment, 
and reenlistment bonuses. We are now 
working on this. To say that nothing is 
being done when the basic legislation is 
now under consideration in the commit- 
tee is, as the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
(Mr. AspPIn), has already indicated, to 
make the wrong argument and to attack 
the wrong bill. 

This legislation did not get to us until 
January. We have been busy constantly 
since then. We are working on the grade 
structure now, and if it were not for the 
impeachment matter that lies ahead, 
we very likely would get it out this year, 
at least in the House. But nobody can 
predict exactly when it is going to get 
through the Senate too. I do not think 
it is fair to 6,000 Air Force officers to 
take out the failures of the Department 
of Defense or the failures of the Congress 
on them and their families. They de- 
serve, certainly, an opportunity to re- 
main in a stable position until the com- 
mittee has made its decision on the 
overhaul structure. That is all that is 
involved here.. 

The gentleman from New York has 
said that there are more lieutenant 
colonels and colonels than the Air Force 
needs. As a matter of fact, that is not 
the case. The number of colonels was 
determined originally in 1954 by the 
number of officers that was on duty at 
that time. It was a young service and 
they did not have many senior officers, 
but when Congress realized they did not 
have what they needed, Congress upped 
the number in 1959, and that increased 
number has been continued since. Now 
we are in the process of overhauling the 
entire structure. 

Give the committee time to work on 
this basic legislation, and let us not take 
it out on the families of 6,000 officers 
that are trying to do a good job. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I move the previous 
question on the motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. STRATTON) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 14402. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to clause 3 of rule XXVII, and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceedings 
on this motion will be postponed. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR CERTAIN MEM- 
BERS OF ALLIED WARTIME 
FORCES 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
13377) to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to provide hospital and medical 
care to certain members of the armed 
forces of nations allied or associated with 
the United States in World War I and 
World War II. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 13377 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
109 of title 38, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(c)(1) Any person who served during 
World War I or World War II as a member 
of any armed force of the Governments of 
Czechoslovakia or Poland and participated 
while so serving in armed conflict with an 
enemy of the United States and has been 
a citizen of the United States for at least 
ten years shall, by virtue of such service, 
and upon satisfactory evidence thereof, be 
entitled to hospital and domiciliary care and 
medical services within the United States 
under chapter 17 of this title to the same 
extent as if such service had been per- 
formed in the Armed Forces of the United 
States unless such person is entitled to, or 
would, upon application thereof, be entitled 
to, payment for equivalent care and services 
under a program established by the foreign 
government concerned for persons who served 
in its armed forces in World War I or World 
War II. 

“(2) In order to assist the Administrator 
in making a determination of proper service 
eligibility under this subsection, each appli- 
cant for the benefits thereof shall furnish an 
authenticated certification from the French 
Ministry of Defense or the British War Of- 
fice as to records in either such Office which 
clearly indicated military service of the ap- 
plicant in the Czechoslovakian or Polish 
armed forces and subsequent services in or 
with the armed force of France or Great 
Britain during the period of World War I or 
World War II.”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HAMMERS: . Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
13377 proposes to extend a limited vet- 
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erans’ benefit—namely, medical and hos- 
pital care—to certain members of the 
Armed Forces of nations allied or asso- 
ciated with the United States in World 
War I or World War II. 

For many years we have been aware 
of a number of veterans, now U.S. citi- 
zens, who served with allied armies in the 
common cause and yet after the close of 
the particular war found that in view of 
the change in government they were de- 
prived of all veterans’ benefits. This bill 
is designed to afford a very modest 
amount of relief to Polish and Czech 
veterans who under its provisions must 
show that they have been U.S. citizens 
for at least 10 years and as a prerequisite 
to entitlement to medical care must pro- 
duce a certification from either the Brit- 
ish War Office or the French Ministry of 
Defense as evidence of subsequent serv- 
ice in the French or British armed forces 
during the war concerned. 

This proposal has the cosponsorship 
of a number of our colleagues who rep- 
resent loyal American citizens who fall 
within the categories described, but I 
must emphasize that the chief and long- 
standing proponent of a proposal of this 
nature is our distinguished colleague 
from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO). Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Illinois to give us a 
further explanation of the background 
and need for this legislation. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas, Hon. Ray ROBERTS, who 
chaired the hearings and who is now 
managing the bill on the floor of the 
House, for his cooperation. I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 13377. I want to express my 
appreciation also to Chairman DORN, 
Congressman TEAGUE, and Congressman 
Duuski for their strong support of this 
legislation. I want also to extend my 
deep appreciation to Congressman Ham- 
MERSCHMIDT from Arkansas for his sup- 
port, and to my departed colleague, Con- 
gressman John Saylor, for his support 
in committee prior to his passing. I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers that I have received invaluable 
assistance, counsel, and guidance in the 
preparation of this legislation from the 
members of the staff of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee as well as from 
officials of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and I thank all of the members of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee for their 
patient understanding and the courtesy 
they extended last year to all of the wit- 
nesses who testified before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and outlined the need 
and importance of this bill. Let me also 
thank all of the members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee for their unanimous 
affirmation in committee of this bill’s 
merits. 

Mr. Speaker, I also wish to point out 
that in addition to unanimous commit- 
tee approval of this bill, 46 Members of 
the House, including many committee 
members, have joined me in sponsoring 
this crucial legislation. They include: 
WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan Dorn, of South 
Carolina; Marzo Braccr, of New York: 
JONATHAN BINGHAM, of New York; Frank 
Brasco, of New York; GEORGE E. Brown, 
JR.. of California: SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, 
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of New York; WILLIAM COHEN, of Maine; 
Dominick DANIELS, of New Jersey; JOHN 
Dent, of Pennsylvania; Ep DERWINSKI, 
of Illinois; JOHN DINGELL, of Michigan; 
THADDEUS J. DULSKI, of New York; 
JOSHUA EILBERG, of Pennsylvania; JOSEPH 
Gaypbos, of Pennsylvania; BENJAMIN 
GILMAN, of New York; ELLA Grasso, 
of Connecticut; EDITH Green, of Oregon; 
ROBERT HANRAHAN, Of Illinois; AUGUSTUS 
Hawkins, of California; HENRY HEL- 
STOSKI, of New Jersey; JOHN Kemp, of 
New York; JOHN KLUCZYNSKI, of Illi- 
nois; Ray MADDEN, of Indiana; JOSEPH 
MARAZITI, of New Jersey; RALPH MET- 
CALFE, Of Illinois; JOHN Moak.ey, of 
Massachuetts; THOMAS MORGAN, of Illi- 
nois; MORGAN MURPHY, of Illinois; JOHN 
MURTHA, of Pennsylvania; LUCIEN NEDZI, 
of Michigan; GEORGE O’Brien, of Illinois; 
STANFORD Parris, of Virginia; BERTRAM 
PopELL, of New York; MELVIN Price, of 
Illinois; ROBERT Rog, of New Jersey; 
ANGELO RONCALLO, of New York; DANIEL 
ROSTENKOWSKI, of Illinois; PAUL SAR- 
BANES, Of Maryland; JAMES V. STANTON, 
of Ohio; SAMUEL STRATTON, of New York; 
RICHARD VANDER VEEN, of Michigan; 
JEROME WALDIE, of California; WILLIAM 
WALSH, of New York; ANDREW YOUNG, of 
Georgia; SAMUEL Younc, of Illinois; 
CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin. 

This legislation is limited to providing 
only hospital, domiciliary care, and med- 
ical services by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to those who served in combat 
during World War I or World War II, as 
a member of any armed force of the 
Governments of Czechoslovakia or 
Poland, against enemies of the United 
States. They must have been American 
citizens for at least 10 years to qualify 
and they must not be entitled to equiv- 
alent care or services provided by a for- 
eign government or ally of the United 
States. 

In our original bill we proposed to in- 
clude similarly situated soldiers who 
fought on behalf of the allied causes of 
the Governments of Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Romania, 
and Yugoslavia. However, with research 
and historical inquiry, it developed that 
at this it would be impossible to docu- 
ment adequately the necessary proof of 
service from the Communists with re- 
spect to men who served in the armed 
forces of these countries. 

As my colleagues are fully aware, we 
require strict evidentiary proof of serv- 
ice of our own armed services. Accord- 
ingly, it appeared that only service of 
veterans of Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
who are able to secure appropriate serv- 
ice certifications from either the British 
War Office or the French Ministry of 
Defense, could reasonably be equated 
with the service requirements for our 
own veterans. 

It is for this reason that the bill in its 
present form is now limited to veterans 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia who, we 
have been assured, can secure the ap- 
propriate service certification from either 
Britain or France. 

Passage of these limited benefits is 
supported by the Illinois Division of the 
American Legion, the National Council 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 82d 
Airborne Division Association, Inc., the 
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101ist Airborne Division Association, and 
also by the Combined Veterans Associa- 
tions of Illinois, which embraces the 
following organizations: AMVETS, the 
Catholic War Veterans, the Italian- 
American War Veterans, the Jewish War 
Veterans, the Marine Corps League, the 
Navy Club, the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, the United Spanish-American 
War Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, and the Vet- 
erans of World War I. It is also sup- 
ported by the Service Employees Inter- 
national Union, and many other groups 
and individuals. 

There are various estimates as to how 
many persons would be covered by this 
bill—and it appears that, at the most, 
about 35,000 would be entitled to bene- 
fits. However, it has also been estimated 
by our Veterans’ Administration that 
usually less than 11 percent of those en- 
titled to benefits actually apply for them. 
Keeping these estimates in mind, and 
also taking into account the fact that 
each year more and more of these free- 
dom fighters pass away due to the in- 
firmities of advancing age, the cost for 
providing medical benefits to the 4,000 or 
5,000 who may apply would be relatively 
small. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize that 
these freedom fighters, unlike others who 
fought with great courage against the 
enemies of the United States, were not 
able to return to their homelands after 
the war was over because their home- 
lands remained under Communist con- 
trol. For many years, our veterans laws— 
title 38, United States Code—have per- 
mitted certain veterans benefits to those 
who were not actually in the U.S. Armed 
Forces on the basis of “reciprocal serv- 
ices” upon request by the government al- 
lied with our country during World War 
I or World War II. However, because the 
homelands of the freedom fighters are 
still under Communist control, recourse 
to the “reciprocal services” authority is 
unavailable. Thus, the freedom fighters 
are denied benefits and recognition not 
only in our country but in their native 
lands as well. 

Several Allied countries, including 
Canada, Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand, have granted full veteran priv- 
ileges to she Polish veterans who settled 
in their lands. However, the United 
States has not, despite the fact that we 
already provide medical and hospital 
benefits to World War II veterans of the 
Philippine Armed Forces, even if they 
are not U.S. citizens. Yet, the heroic sac- 
rifices that were made by the Poles and 
Czechs were the same as Philippine na- 
tionals—why, then, should not the recog- 
nition be the same? 

Two years ago, while in Italy, I visited 
the cemetery in Monte Cassino dedicated 
to the Polish war dead. Close to 2,000 
members of the Polish Army-in-exile 
were killed in the Italian campaigns of 
World War II and are buried at Monte 
Cassino and other cemeteries in Italy. 
These freedom fighters were committed 
to the cause of liberty. They fought for 
democracy. They fought for self-deter- 
mination. They fought for freedom, and 
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their devotion to this sacred cause never 
wavered. They gave willingly of their 
blood and their lives as they fought 
shoulder to shoulder with the Americans 
and the Allied Forces in Europe. 

We hear so much about the millions 
of people who died in World War II, but 
how many of us are aware of the fact 
that more than 5 million Poles were 
killed in World War II. This is a figure 
that is rarely mentioned, but it must be 
mentioned today, because these men 
fought on the Allied side against the 
common enemy. They sacrificed their 
lives and gave their all—willingly—with 
no hope of reward, other than to be free. 

Many of the freedom fighters who sur- 
vived came to America, because their 
native lands, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
remained under Communist control. 
They became citizens, raised families, 
and became productive and exemplary 
members of our communities. Many of 
these freedom fighters who established 
themselves in our country have been able 
to provide well for themselves and their 
families. They are in no need of the 
medical benefits that would be provided 
by H.R. 13377, and undoubtedly will 
never apply for these benefits. 

Yet there is one overwhelming cloud 
in their lives, and that is the knowledge 
that official recognition for their great 
contribution in the cause of freedom 
during World War II has been denied, 
despite the fact that the same recogni- 
tion has been given to others. This is an 
unconscionable oversight on our part, 
and gives a hollow ring to our words of 
gratitude. Those 2,000 Polish graves in 
Italy are mute evidence of the courage 
and dedication of the freedom fighters. 
It is, therefore, our solemn obligation to 
give tangible recognition to their unfor- 
gettable sacrifices. 

We have more to consider here than 
providing medical benefits for a few re- 
maining freedom fighters who have not 
yet succumbed to the infirmities of old 
age. We must keep in mind the moral 
aspect and the spirit of the law—a spirit 
which for Americans always has meant 
recognition for sacrifices made in behalf 
of the American cause. This is part of the 
American heritage—an integral part of 
the thinking of every American from the 
earliest days of the founding of our Re- 
public. Let us for a brief moment recall 
the magnificent contributions made dur- 
ing our Revolutionary War by Pulaski 
and Kosciuszko, two noble sons of Po- 
land, without whose help the birth of our 
great country might not have been pos- 
sible. Pulaski died in battle before our 
own country was established, but in the 
case of Kosciuszko, who returned to Eu- 
rope once our Revolutionary War was 
won, our grateful Nation bestowed on 
him land grants in Ohio as recognition 
for his indispensable assistance in our 
War of Independence. 

It is this same spirit that is reflected in 
the provisions of H.R. 13377. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to quote from the testimony given by Dr. 
Jan Karski, now a professor of govern- 
ment at Georgetown University, who was 
a spy during World War II for the allies 
and personally reported to President 
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Roosevelt in 1943. In committee testi- 
mony, this courageous man said: 

We are war veterans. We did fight in the 
Allied ranks. We are American citizens. We 
do serve these United States which we learned 
to love and respect with undivided loyalty. 
We would defend this country, if need be, 
giving our lives. Could this Nation which ex- 
tended its generosity to others on a scale un- 
paralleled in all human history deny us, its 
citizens, a status of war veterans. 


Mr. Speaker, in summary let me say 
that these valiant Americans are not ask- 
ing for a memorial of granite and marble, 
they are not asking for special privileges. 
What they are asking for is the official 
recognition of the U.S. Government of 
their status as war veterans. They love 
this Nation and the principles it stands 
for and it is a high honor for them to be 
accorded the title “American War Vet- 
eran.” Passage of this bill would be a liv- 
ing memorial to them in the name of the 
American people to commemorate their 
sacrifices for the ideals of freedom. Their 
native country was taken away from 
them and they have never received even 
this symbolic recognition from their 
adopted land. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to grant these fine Americans this 
justly deserved recognition and honor. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Does this 
bill enable an allied veteran from Great 
Britain or one who fought with the De 
Gaulle Free French forces to also qualify 
under the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. We have reciprocal 
agreements under the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, they are able to get benefits 
under the reciprocal agreements we have 
with other allied nations who fought side 
by side against our common enemy. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. So they 
are covered on an equal basis? 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. They are covered 
under Public Law, title 38, United States 
Code. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for his response. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 13377 and asso- 
ciate myself with the explanation and 
concur with the remarks of our distin- 
guished senior member of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ROBERTS). 

Mr. Speaker, this measure will au- 
thorize hospital and domiciliary care and 
medical services to certain members of 
the Armed Forces of Poland or Czecho- 
slovakia who served during World War I 
and World War II. 

To be eligible for these benefits, such 
veterans must have participated in 
armed conflict with an enemy of the 
United States and have been a citizen of 
the United States for at least 10 years. 
Additionally, an authenticated certifica- 
tion from the French Ministry of Defense 
or the British War Office clearly indi- 
cating such service as well as subsequent 
service in or with the Armed Forces of 
France or Great Britain during World 
War I or II is required. 

Under existing law, Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans’ Administration is ies aa 
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to grant such benefits to discharged 
members of the Armed Forces of nations 
allied with the United States during 
World War I or World War I, but only 
in consideration of reciprocal services 
extended to U.S. veterans. Because of the 
change in government in these nations, 
recourse to the reciprocal services au- 
thority is not available. The change in 
government also makes it impossible for 
these allied ex-servicemen, in most in- 
stances, to prove their military service. 
Fortunately, through the French and 
British Governments, the military serv- 
ice of veterans of the Polish and Czecho- 
slovakian can be confirmed. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration indicated that 
such confirmation will make the bill more 
“administratively feasible.” 

Mr. Speaker, these valiant patriots 
who fought side by side with our own 
servicemen in the interests of a free 
world, though in the uniform of an allied 
nation, are now citizens of the United 
States. They have earned these benefits 
and I urge that the bill be passed. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. KEMP) 
who has taken a great interest in this 
bill and who is one of the cosponsors and 
yield him such time as he may consume. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of this legislation, H.R. 
13377 and congratulate my colleagues Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. DULSKI, and Mr. ROBERTS 
for their leadership. 

This important bill assures that cour- 
ageous veterans from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia who served as allies with 
American Armed Forces during World 
Wars I and II will be eligible for medical 
and hospital care from the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

In order to qualify for the benefits 
which will be extended by this bill, appli- 
cants will have to meet three require- 
ments. First, they must now have been 
a U.S. citizen for at least 10 years. Sec- 
ond, they may not have received or be 
entitled to payment for equivalent med- 
ical care from their former home coun- 
tries. And, third, they must submit to 
the Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration a verification of their mili- 
tary service in the Polish or Czecho- 
slovakian Armed Forces and subsequent 
participation in or with the Armed 
Forces of France or Great Britain. 

The people of western New York State 
have a particular interest in this legisla- 
tion because of the presence and con- 
tributions to our communities and coun- 
try of former Polish and Czechoslovakian 
veterans now living there. The Buffalo 
Post of Polish Veterans of the World 
War I Association, commanded by Wal- 
demar Czyc, and Karal Tomagwski and 
the Buffalo Wing of the Polish Air Forces 
Veterans’ Association, commanded by 
John Libront, have helped to preserve 
the heritage which is rightly theirs—a 
heritage borne from valor and courage in 
defense of freedom. Both organizations 
are commemorating their 20th anniver- 
saries this year. 

These veterans served the cause of 
freedom against common foes of the 
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United States and their homelands. They 
fought with Great Britain’s Royal Air 
Force and other branches of the British 
armed services. They fought with the 
Free French in World War II and the 
French in World War I. 

They chose, freely, to come to the 
United States and to live here after the 
wars were over, and in the case of the 
Second World War, they came to our 
shores to avoid life under communism 
after the Soviet Union enclosed those 
lands behind the Iron Curtain of the 
mid-forties. 

They are deserving of our Nation’s 
gratitude, and the bill before us is a 
means of expressing that sentiment to 
them. 

I cosponsored the legislation to provide 
these benefits. I am pleased to see the 
House approving them. 

I call upon the Senate to act as 
soon as possible with their consideration, 
and I call upon the administration to 
approve this legislation when it comes to 
the President’s desk for his action. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I asked, 
as the gentleman from Arkansas knows, 
the question of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois as to whether or not the French and 
the British were also covered. What con- 
cerns me with this legislation as I 
have read it is, No. 1, why is it neces- 
sary for the Veterans’ Administration to 
go to the French and British War Offices 
to ascertain whether or not a Polish or 
Czech individual served and fought in 
the Allied Forces against the enemies of 
the United States? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. This is a 
procedural safeguard to ascertain wheth- 
er they did, in fact, serve. Until this par- 
ticular language was in the bill, I op- 
posed the bill. This certification will 
establish the fact that they actually 
fought in the Free Polish and Czech 
Forces over there under the overall com- 
mand of the British and French. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, they 
were under the administrative command 
and control of the British and French 
Armies. They were regiments and groups 
assigned and fighting directly under the 
French and British. All they are getting 
is part of the same reciprocity we give to 
the French and British. This is mostly 
an honor and is not going to be a big, 
expensive thing. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, is the report of the committee 
in terms of the letter which is quoted in 
the committee report from the Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans’ Administration 
accurate, that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is opposed to the bill; and also that 
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the Veterans’ Administration says this 
“would be an unwise departure from 
well-established policy that veterans’ 
benefits should be granted only to those 
who serve in our Armed Forces.” 

Why is it a departure if, in fact, we 
are doing this in response to the ques- 
tion I asked of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, for British and French allied 
soldiers? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Of course, 
the report stands on its own and the 
language is as the gentleman has before 
him. As it states, the certification provi- 
sion makes the bill more administra- 
tively feasible but then they continue to 
oppose it, as is stated in the report. 

Since we have existing authority to 
provide benefits on a reciprocal basis to 
veterans of the armed forces of certain 
nations allied with the United States, I 
do not believe it is a departure. British 
and French and other nations which 
served together with the United States 
in the Armed Forces have entered into 
such reciprocal agreements with us. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one more point. What we are 
talking about, as I understand it—and 
Good Lord, I am as sympathetic as any- 
body could be to both Poles and Czechs 
who have fought—what we are talking 
about in this bill is a situation in which 
we are seeking to have those who did not 
fight in the forces of the United States 
be eligible for service, given the limita- 
tions that they had to be a citizen and so 
forth, while at the same time we have 
some very serious problems within the 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. Why 
are we taking a step at this very point 
to seek to bring more people into VA hos- 
pitals when, in fact, they are already 
overcrowded and I get complaints, as I 
am sure other Members do, that service 
in the VA hospitals is not as good as it 
should be? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I would re- 
spond to the gentleman this way: These 
people, of course, are taxpaying U.S. citi- 
zens and have been for at least 10 years 
paying their part of the burden. We are 
creating equity for people who fought in 
the same cause in the allied forces. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman think this is equity, for us 
to give these benefits to veterans from 
Poland and from Czechoslovakia? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. That was 
my feeling and the feeling was expressed 
unanimously in the committee, that it did 
bring equity to a man who did fight side 
by side with our own forces and is a U.S. 
citizen. I understand that the number 
that will be certified is relatively minimal. 

Mr. CARTER. Does that make it right 
and just and fair to our American citi- 
zens, that we should do this, because it 
is a small amount? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT.-. It is my feel- 
ing that we would take nothing away 
from the services that are provided to our 
own U.S. veterans. 
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Mr. CARTER. What about those who 
served during World War I? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. They are 
covered by this legislation. The same 
provision «pplies to the Polish and 
Czechoslovakian veterans who fought in 
World War I or in World War Il. 

Mr. CARTER. My goodness, it seems 
to me that we are departing from our 
traditional paths, and we are going to 
place a great bill upon our taxpayers and 
the smallness of this just does not jus- 
tify it. I am as much a veteran as any- 
one—I fought in World War Il—and I 
have great deal of respect for these peo- 
ple, but I feel we are overburdening the 
taxpayer of our country, and I do not 
believe it should be done. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
very limited numbers, of these people and 
we are losing sight of one thing. These 
men are from countries which were de- 
stroyed. These men came to America and 
have no veterans benefits at home. They 
are now American citizens and have been 
American citizens for over 10 years. They 
fought with our people just like the Brit- 
ish and French; fought for the same 
things we did, and their losses were ter- 
rific. Very few of them will ever qualify, 
but certainly they are entitled to some- 
thing. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, there are millions of Rus- 
sians who also fought with us in World 
War II. They came to America and have 
been naturalized. Do we want to give 
the benefits to them also? 


Mr. ROBERTS. The Russians were not 
under our command. 

Mr. CARTER. There were millions of 
Italians. These were not in our com- 
mand, but were under the unified com- 
mand, that is, the whole group of nations 
fighting. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
other questions except to state that I 
think this is an unnecessary burden upon 
the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to answer my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. CARTER) by 
pointing out to him that when we are 
talking about Russian soldiers and Ital- 
ian soldiers, we are not talking about 
people who fought in the Russian Army 
or in the Italian Army. We are talking 
about freedom fighters. Historically and 
spiritually, America has always recog- 
nized those people who have fought for 
freedom. We are talking about people 
who are American citizens. 

Mr, CARTER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
gentleman mentioned my name, I be- 
lieve, according to the rules of the House, 
that he has to yield to me. Is that not 
correct? 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. I will yield to the 
gentleman. I am trying to answer your 
question. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
tell the gentleman that I yield to no one 
in my love for America. In fact, I fought 
for America in Southeast Asia, and I 
want to preserve and protect and defend 
this country. 

However, I do not believe that we owe 
this to these other people. I do not think 
the taxpayer should pay it. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, that is 
a matter of the gentleman’s opinion. I 
am merely trying to clarify the situation 
so that the gentleman might understand 
that these are American taxpayers, who 
do pay taxes. 

Mr. CARTER. But they did not fight in 
the American Army. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. They did fight along- 
side the Americans. 

Mr. CARTER. So did the Russians. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. They fought along- 
side the French, and they did not return 
to their country behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Russians returned to their country. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut (Mrs. 
GRASSO). 

Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I rise 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, 30 years ago thi: month, 
during the final Allied assault against 
the Third Reich, the Polish Home Army 
began its uprising against the Nazi op- 
pressors of Warsaw. Today, the House 
is considering H.R. 13377, a bill which 
would provide certain benefits to the 
comrades-in-arms of these brave soldiers. 

I became acquainted with the fore- 
runner of this bill shortly after enter- 
ing the Congress in 1971. Since that 
time, I have supported efforts to bring 
this legislation to the floor of the House. 
As a member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and cosponsor of this revised 
bill, I am pleased to play a role in its 
presentation today. 

Specifically, H.R. 13377 would provide 
certain hospital and domiciliary care 
and medical services to persons who 
served as members of the Polish or Czech 
Armed Forces during either World War 
and who have been citizens of the United 
States for at least 10 years. 

I would like to address my remarks to- 
day to the importance of H.R. 13377 to 
many of the 35,000 Polish Army veterans 
in the United States, 3,000 of whom live 
in Connecticut. These men have will- 
ingly fought for the ideals of liberty so 
deeply cherished by all free men and 
women. Now, we have an opportunity to 
express our thanks to them through the 
passage of this legislation. 

During World War I, Poles who had 
been deprived of their nation joined the 
fighting forces of other lands. Americans 
of Polish ancestry along with recent 
Polish emigres formed a Polish Army in 
France under Gen, Joseph Haller and 
participated in the final Allied victory. 

While some of their comrades returned 
to this country, others pledged them- 
selves to the service of the newly revived 
Polish state. Their fighting had not 
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ended, however, because they soon 
found themselves the only force standing 
between the Bolshviks and a Germany 
in revolutionary upheaval. Rallied by the 
leadership of Jozef Pilsudski, the vet- 
eran troops halted the Red Army in 1920 
and Europe heaved a sigh of relief. 

During World War II, the Polish 
Armed Forces again fought in the strug- 
gle against tyranny. Despite the Nazi 
blitzkrieg victory, a contingent of Poles 
reached France where they regrouped 
and fought at Narvik and Champagne 
and in Lorraine. Also, the Polish Air 
Force supplied desperately needed pilots 
who fought bravely with the RAF during 
the crucial Battle of Britain. 

Throughout the remainder of the war, 
the Polish Armed Forces were a credit to 
their homeland and the cause of free- 
dom. They helped defend Tobruk, braved 
the bloody storming of Monte Cassino, 
and joined in the final Allied assault 
against Hitler. For their efforts and 
sacrifice, they received the praise and 
gratitude of President Roosevelt, General 
Eisenhower, and other Allied leaders. 

But, what occurred off the battlefield 
and after the war necessitates the pas- 
sage of this bill. Rather than return to a 
Communist Poland, thousands of these 
gallant veterans emigrated to various 
countries in the West. Unlike their com- 
rades who settled in Canada, Britain, 
New Zealand, or Australia, however, 
these veterans have not received veter- 
ans benefits in their adopted land. 

The United States partially opened the 
doors to benefits for Allied veterans, but 
stipulated that these rights would be 
granted following an agreement between 
the United States and the respective Al- 
lied Governments. While arrangements 
were made with Canada, Britain and 
other countries, this agreement was never 
concluded with the Communist Govern- 
ment of Poland. For this reason, former 
members of the Polish Army who are 
citizens of the United States have never 
had the opportunity to receive these 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, for the past generation, 
these veterans have enriched our Nation 
with their talents and their devotion to 
the ideals of liberty which we all cherish. 
Passage of H.R. 13377 would in a small 
way make amends for the oversight of 
the past and show our appreciation to 
these Poles, and also to their Czech 
counterparts, who have become citizens 
of their adopted home. 

Years ago, in speaking of the Polish 
Army, General Eisenhower said: 


The Free World will always remember their 
sacrifice. 


For the sake of history and the benefit 
of these men, it is time we act upon these 
words and pass H.R. 13377. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation as one of 
the cosponsors, and I want to commend 
the committee for their action in bring- 
ing this bill out to the House floor. I 
believe it is a measure which is much 
needed and one whose time has come. 
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As the gentlewoman from Connecticut 
(Mrs. Grasso) has just indicated, the 
people who will be affected by this bill 
have fought bravely on our side in two 
different wars. They have been staunch 
allies. They are today American citizens, 
but they have unfortunately not received 
the same kind of veterans benefits ex- 
tended to them as others who fought 
alongside them have received. 

Certainly we would be paying proper 
honor to their service and extending to 
them our appreciation for their contribu- 
tion to the common cause through pro- 
viding these normal veteran benefits to 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge approval of this 
legislation. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 13377 legislation which 
will provide medical care for those citi- 
zens of Czechoslovakia and Poland, who 
fought for the Allies in World Wars I 
and II, and who have since become 
American citizens. I consider passage of 
this legislation to be imperative if we are 
to begin to repay the huge debt of grati- 
tude which these men are owed for their 
efforts at preserving democracy and the 
ideals of freedom for millions of people 
in the world. 

During World Wars I and II many citi- 
zens of countries in Central Europe 
fought side by side with American 
troops against our common enemies. 
These men who fought so gallantly and 
courageously for the cause of freedom 
returned to their homelands only to find 
abrupt changes in their government, and 
their hopes for a life of freedom re- 
duced to mere dreams. 

As a result, many of these individuals 
immigrated from Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land to the United States to pursue those 
freedoms which had been denied them in 
their homelands. While in America, 
these men have contributed much to both 
the economic and moral well-being of our 
Nation. Yet, due to serious gaps in our 
laws they have been denied the right to 
important medical benefits which are 
otherwise available to other veterans of 
the U.S. Armed Forces, and are even 
available to those persons who served in 
the Armed Forces of the Philippines even 
though they may not be American 
citizens. 

What this legislation will do is correct 
years of injustice to these brave men by 
providing them with hospital, domicil- 
iary, and medical programs provided by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

This legislation includes the admin- 
istrative provisions which were missing 
from similar legislation introduced in 
recent years. In order to be eligible all 
a person has to do is obtain proof of 
military service to the Governments of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia from either 
the French Ministry of Defense of the 
British War Office, as well as show proof 
of American citizenship for a period of 
at least 10 years. 

The important provision here that by 
obtaining these military records from 
friendly governments, this will preclude 
these veterans from the arduous task of 
having to obtain these records from their 
home governments. It is expected that 
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many of the records of these men can be 
obtained from the French and British 
Governments, and thus the program then 
becomes more administratively feasible 
for the VA to handle. 

I was pleased to be one of 46 co- 
sponsors to this bill which was introduced 
by my distinguished colleague from Illi- 
nois, Mr AnnuNzIo. He is to be com- 
mended for the introduction of this leg- 
islation, and I am sure that these men 
who will finally become eligible for med- 
ical benefits will be grateful for Mr. 
ANNUNZIO’s efforts on their behalf. 

In this century the cause of freedom 
has been subjected to numerous threats 
which resulted in the fighting of two 
global wars. We owe much of our suc- 
cesses in these encounters to the Allied 
forces of Poland and Czechoslovakia. We 
must now seek to provide assistance to 
these men in their hours of need just as 
they responded to us in ours. I urge swift 
approval of this legislation. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill. 

Let me say at the outset, that it is not 
the intent of this legislation to reward 
anyone. Instead, its purpose is to provide 
benefits to those individuals who fought 
for Czechoslovakia and Poland in World 
Wars I and II, but who are not eligible to 
receive normal veterans benefits because 
they chose to become citizens of the 
United States. Accordingly, this bill 
would provide certain benefits; namely, 
hospital, domiciliary care, and medical 
services, which are provided to members 
of the U.S. Armed Forces, as well as 
members of the Philippine Army. 

To many of these Czechoslovakian and 
Polish veterans, the reward for their 
valiant efforts in the defense of freedom 
was their admission to the United States. 
Since their entrance into this country, 
they have become an integral part of our 
society and contributed fully. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
the necessary benefits that all veterans 
of allied forces in both wars receive from 
their respective governments. With re- 
spect to the group which is referred to 
in this bill, however, such benefits are 
not forthcoming as the freedom for 
which they fought has ceased to exist in 
their native homelands, despite their 
valiant efforts. 

The cause for which they fought, how- 
ever, has prevailed primarily because of 
the participation of the United States in 
both of these conflicts. When the battle 
for freedom was lost in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, many of the veterans of 
those countries refused to compromise 
their principles and return to exist under 
a totalitarian regime. Instead, they chose 
to emmigrate to the United States and 
contribute to the preservation of free- 
dom. Yet, the principles for which they 
fought were the same as the principles 
for which American veterans fought. In 
many instances, these Polish and Czecho- 
slovakian veterans fought alongside the 
American veterans. 

In one sense, the current status where- 
by these veterans are ineligible for the 
benefits provided in the legislation before 
us, acts as a penalty for their desire to 
refuse to return to the totalitarian 
regimes of their homelands. 
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Interestingly, our allies in both wars, 
specifically, Canada, England, Australia, 
and New Zealand, have granted full vet- 
erans privileges to Polish veterans who 
settled in their lands. 

This bill will have more restricted ben- 
efits in that it will only provide hospitali- 
zation, domiciliary care, and medical 
services to those veterans, members of 
the armed forces of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, who participated in armed con- 
flicts with an enemy of the United States 
and, most importantly, who have been 
citizens of the United States for at least 
10 years. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to give 
full support to this legislation. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of H.R. 13377, I am pleased to 
join other Members of the House this 
afternoon in expressing my views as to 
why this legislation should be approved 
by the Congress. 

I am sure the Members have not for- 
gotten that during World War I and II 
many citizens of countries in central 
Europe fought with great courage in alli- 
ance with and against the foes of the 
United States and its allies. After the 
war there was a change of government 
in these countries, particularly Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, which deprived 
many of these Eastern Europeans the 
freedom for which they so valiantly had 
struggled. 

Rather than accept the restrictions 
imposed on them by their governments, 
many emigrated to the United States 
where they could live with full and right- 
ful dignity. 

These Americans have given much to 
our Nation—they have contributed to our 
economic life, and they are a spirited 
example of individuals determined that 
freedom is the most precious possession 
of any people. 

Because of a gap in our laws these 
individuals are ineligible to receive any 
of the benefits available to veterans of 
the Armed Forces. It is time for us to 
right this injustice. H.R. 13377 provides 
that former servicemen of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, who have been citizens 
of the United States for 10 years, shall 
be entitled to hospital and domiciliary 
care and medical services from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to the same extent 
as if their service had been performed in 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Mr, Speaker and Members of the 
House, this bill, H.R. 13377, certainly de- 
serves our support. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 13377, a bill to provide 
medical care to certain members of al- 
lied wartime forces. 
would extend to veterans of the Polish 
and Czecholsovakian Armed Forces who 
fought with American and Allied forces 
during World War I and II the same hos- 
pital and medical services now available 
to veterans of our armed services. To be 
eligible, each foreign veteran must have 
been a citizen of this country for at least 
10 years and be able to furnish authenti- 
cated certification of service from either 
the French or British Governments. 

The men and women who would be as- 
sisted by H.R. 13377 are all Americans. 
They are Americans who have a very 
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deep appreciation of their citizenship 
because they one and all have survived 
great wars in defense of their former 
homelands only to return and find them 
in the hands of another set of oppressors. 
They have come to this country, as have 
millions before and after, for the 
promise of freedom and peace. They de- 
served their new citizenship as much as 
any of us who fought during World War 
I or II, because they risked their lives 
and shed their blood for the same cause. 
They and their fellow countrymen who 
did not leave the battlefields deserve the 
thought and the gratitude that we have 
given to our own soldiers. Providing 
medical care for those survivors who 
have immigrated to our shores in search 
of the ideals for which they fought in two 
world wars is therefore an act of grati- 
tude for this Congress and for the 
country. 

I ask my colleagues to consider these 
men whom we propose to reward in the 
same light as our own World War I and 
II veterans. Both groups served and did 
not count the cost. We too must not 
count the additional cost that this bill 
will bring. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make one other point. 

The hospital beds and treatment are 
available to these people only on a space- 
available basis. They have no priority 
and no other rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that my colleagues 
will vote for this bill and we pass it 
unanimously. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 13377, the bill before us 
providing medical and hospital care for 
members of the armed forces of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia who served with the 
allies in World War I and II and who 
have been citizens of the United States 
for at least 10 years. 

As a cosponsor of this legislation, I feel 
strongly that the passage of this measure 
will correct a loophole in our veterans’ 
benefits laws which prevent some of our 
most patriotic citizens from receiving the 
medical assistance they need and de- 
serve. 

During World War I and II, many cit- 
izens of allied countries joined with our 
Armed Forces in defending and preserv- 
ing the world from tyranny and oppres- 
sion. But the peoples of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were denied the freedom 
for which they fought so bravely. Ac- 
cordingly, many of these men and their 
families emigrated to the United States 
where they have made significant con- 
tributions to the development of our 
great Nation. 

However, since these men were not 
technically members of our Armed 
Forces, they were not eligible for any vet- 
erans’ benefits. Moreover, because their 
former fatherlands are under Commu- 
nist control, many of them have no- 
where to turn for medical attention they 
need and deserve. 

Accordingly, I am pleased to join in 
urging the passage of this worthy legis- 
lation to assist these deserving patriots 
and urge my colleagues to vote in support 
of this measure. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. ROBERTS) 
that the House suspended the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 13377. 

The question was taken. 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 

to clause 3(b) rule XXVII, the Chair will 

state that, pursuant to the prior an- 
nouncement, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 


THE VETERANS’ HOUSING ACT 
OF 1974 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 15912) to amend chapter 37 of title 
3, United States Code, to improve the 
basic provisions of the veterans home 
loan programs and to eliminate those 
provisions pertaining to the dormant 
farm and business loans, and for other 
purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15912 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Veterans Housing 
Act of 1974". 

Sec, 2. (a) Subsection 1802(b) is amended 
by deleting the subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) In computing the aggregate amount 
of guaranty or insurance entitlement avail- 
able to a veteran under this chapter the Ad- 
ministrator may exclude the amount of 
guaranty or insurance entitlement used for 
any guaranteed, insured, or direct loan, pro- 
vided— 

“(1) the property which served as security 
for the loan has been disposed of by the vet- 
eran, or has been destroyed by fire or other 
natural hazard, and 

(2) the loan has been repaid in full, or 
the Administrator has been released from 
liability as to the loan, or if the Adminis- 
trator has suffered a loss on said loan, such 
loss has been paid in full. 


Notwithstanding the foregoing, the Admin- 
istrator may, in any case involving circum- 
stances he deems appropriate, waive either 
or both of the above-named requirements.”. 

(b) Subsection 1802(d) of such title is 
amended by deleting in the first sentence 
the clause “(3) by a mortgagee approved by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and designated by him as a certified 
agent and which is acceptable to the Ad- 
ministrator.” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “(3) by any lender approved 
by the Administrator pursuant to standards 
established by him.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection 1810(c) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by deleting 
“$12,500" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$15,000”. 

(b) Subsection 1810(d) of such title is 
amended by deleting the clause “as to which 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment has issued, under section 234 of the 
National Housing Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1715y), evidence of insurance on at least one 
loan for the purchase of a one-family unit.” 
and inserting a period after the word 
“project”. 

Sec. 4. Subsection 1811(d)(2)(A) of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by delet- 
ing “$12,500” each place where it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$15,000”. ` 
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Sec. 5. Section 1819 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by insert- 
ing “or the mobile home lot guaranty benefit, 
or both,” immediately after “loan guaranty 
benefit” each time it appears in such subsec- 
tion, and by striking out “mobile home" im- 
mediately before “loan guaranteed” in the 
second sentence of such subsection. 

(2) Subsection (b) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(b)”; 

(B) by redesignating clauses “(1)” and 
“(2)” as clauses “(A)” and “(B)”; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(2) Subject to the limitations in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section, a loan may be made 
to purchase & lot on which to place a mobile 
home if the veteran already has such a home. 
Such a loan may include an amount sufi- 
cient to pay expenses reasonably necessary 
for the appropriate preparation of such a 
lot, including, but not limited to, the in- 
stallation of utility connections, sanitary fa- 
cilities, and paving, and the construction of 
a suitable pad.”. 

(3) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) is 
amended by striking out the word “and” 
at the end of clause (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “or the loan is for 
the purpose of purchasing a lot on which to 
place a mobile home previously purchased 
by the veteran, whether or not such mobile 
home was purchased with a loan guaran- 
teed or made under this section or purchased 
with a loan guaranteed, insured, or made by 
another Federal agency, and”. 

(4) Paragraph (3) of subsection (c) is 
amended by striking out “30 per centum” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘50 per centum”. 

(5) The last sentence of paragraph (1) of 
subsection (d) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “In the case of any lot on which to 
place a mobile home, whether or not the 
mobile home was financed with assistance 
under this section, and in the case of neces- 
sary site preparation, the loan amount for 
such purposes may not exceed the reason- 
able value of such lot or an amount appro- 
priate to cover the cost of necessary site 
preparation or both, as determined by the 
Administrator.”’. 

(6) Paragraph (2) of subsection (d) is 
amended by deleting all of the paragraph 
after “exceed—" and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(A) $12,500 for twelve years and thirty- 
two days in the case of a loan covering the 
purchase of a single wide mobile home only 
and such additional amount as is determined 
by the Administrator to be appropriate to 
cover the cost of necessary site preparation 
where the veteran owns the lot, or 

“(B) $15,000 for fifteen years and thirty- 
two days in the case of a loan covering the 
purchase of a double wide mobile home only 
and such additional amount as is deter- 
mined by the Administrator to be appro- 
priate to cover the cost of necessary site 
preparation where the veteran owns the lot, 
or 

"(C) $20,000 (but not to exceed $12,500 for 
the mobile home) for fifteen years and 
thirty-two days in the case of a loan cover- 
ing the purchase of a single wide mobile 
home and an undeveloped lot on which to 
place such home, which includes such 
amount as is determined by the Administra- 
tor to be appropriate to cover the cost of 
necessary site preparation, or 

“(D) $22,500 (but not to exceed $15,000 for 
the mobile home) for fifteen years and 
thirty-two days in the case of a loan cover- 
ing the purchase of a double wide mobile 
home and an undeveloped lot on which to 
place such home, which includes such 
amount as is determined by the Administra- 
tor to be appropriate to cover the cost of 
necessary site preparation, or 
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“(E) $20,000 (but not to exceed $12,500 
for the mobile home) for fifteen years and 
thirty-two days in the case of a loan cover- 
ing the purchase of a single wide mobile 
home and a suitably developed lot on which 
to place such home, or 

“(F) $22,500 (but not to exceed $15,000 
for the mobile home) for fifteen years and 
thirty-two days in the case of a loan cover- 
ing the purchase of a double wide mobile 
home and a suitably developed lot on which 
to place such home, or 

“(G) $7,500 for twelve years and thirty- 
two days in the case of a loan covering the 
purchase of an undeveloped lot on which to 
place a mobile home owned by the veteran, 
which includes such amount as is determined 
by the Administrator to be appropriate to 
cover the cost of necessary site preparation; 
or 

“(H) 87,500 for twelve years and thirty- 
two days in the case of a loan covering the 
purchase of a suitably developed lot on 
which to place a mobile home owned by the 
veteran.”. 

(7) Paragraph (3) of subsection (c) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) the loan is secured by a first lien 
on the mobile home purchased with the pro- 
ceeds of the loan and on any lot acquired 
or improved with the proceeds of the loan;”. 

(8) Subsection (f) is amended by insert- 
ing “and mobile home lot loans” immediately 
after “loans”, 

(9) The first sentence of subsection (i) is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of such sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “; and no loan for 
the purchase of a lot on which to place a 
mobile home owned by a veteran shall be 
guaranteed under this section unless the 
lot meets such standards.” 

(10) Subsection (n) is amended by in- 
serting “and mobile home lot loans” immedi- 
ately after “mobile home loans”. 

(11) Subsection (0) is deleted in its en- 
tirety. 

(12) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) is 
amended by deleting in the first sentence the 
clause “or for the purchase of a used mobile 
home which is the security for a prior loan 
guaranteed or made under this section or 
for a loan guaranteed, insured or made by 
another Federal agency,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “or for the pur- 
chase of a used mobile home which meets 
or exceeds minimum requirements for con- 
struction, design, and general acceptability 
prescribed by the Administrator,”. 

Sec. 6. Chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by deleting sections 1812, 
1813, 1814, and 1822. 

Sec. 7. Chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) by deleting from subsection 1803 (a) (1) 
“and not more than 50 per centum of the 
loan if the loan is for any of the purposes 
specified in sections 1812, 1813, or 1814 of 
this title.” and inserting a period after the 
phrase “section 1810 of this title”. 

(b) by deleting the first sentence in sub- 
section 1803(b). 

(c) by deleting paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion 1803(d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The maturity of any loan shall not be more 
than thirty years.”. 

(d) by deleting the last sentence in para- 
graph (3) of subsection 1803(d). 

(e) by deleting the last sentence in subsec- 
tion 1815(b). 

(f) by deleting in subsection 1818(a) 
“(except sections 1813 and 1815, and busi- 
ness loans under section 1814, of this title)”. 

(g) by deleting subsection 1818(c) and 
renumbering subsection (d) as subsec- 
tion (c). 

Sec. 8. Section 802 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “$17,500” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$20,000”. 
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Sec. 9. The table of sections at the be- 
ginning of chapter 37 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting the 
following: 

“1812. Purchase of farms and farm equip- 
ment. 

“1813. Purchase of business property. 

“1814. Loans to refinance delinquent in- 
debtedness.” 

and 

“1822. Recovery of damages.”. 

Sec. 10. The provisions of this Act shall 
become effective the first day of the first 
calendar month following the date of enact- 
ment, except that sections 2(b) and 3(b) 
shall become effective ninety days after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before us, known as the Veterans’ Hous- 
ing Act of 1974, is the result of hearings 
on the GI housing program held by our 
Housing Subcommittee chaired by the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
CarNEY). His able associates on the sub- 
committee are the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Roserts), the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. SATTERFIELD), the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. HELtstrosk1), the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Ep- 
warps), the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Witson), the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Hiiuis), the gentlewoman from 


Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER), the gen- 


tleman from Michigan (Mr. Huser), the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. WALSH), 
and the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MOORHEAD). 

H.R. 15912 contains a number of pro- 
visions which are designed to improve 
the veterans’ home and mobile home 
loan programs and to liberalize the grant 
for the so-called paraplegic housing 
program. 

I now yield such time as he may con- 
sume to our subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Ohio, who will explain 
in greater detail the provisions of this 
legislation. 

Mr. CARNEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
indicated by our acting chairman, the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, held hearings 
on a predecessor bill at which time testi- 
mony was received from representatives 
of the Veterans’ Administration, all of 
the major veterans’ organizations, and a 
number of representatives from associa- 
tions representing the housing and the 
mobile home industries. Subsequently, 
the subcommittee recommended a clean 
bill to the full committee which was in- 
troduced as H.R. 15912. I am pleased to 
note that our bill now carries the spon- 
sorship of 21 members of the committee 
and was favorably reported by unani- 
mous vote on July 29. 

H.R. 15912 is designed to accomplish 
the following major objectives: 

First. It would permit the Administra- 
tor to restore a veteran’s entitlement to 
a guaranteed, insured, or direct loan pro- 
vided a prior GI loan has been paid in 
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full and the property has been disposed 
of by the veteran. The law presently pro- 
vides that the VA may restore entitle- 
ment previously used if the property is 
taken, through condemnation or other- 
wise, by a governmental body, or is lost 
or destroyed through a natural hazard, 
or is disposed of for some compelling rea- 
son devoid of fault on the part of the 
veteran. That portion of the amendment 
regarding restoration only upon payment 
in full in effect codifies the regulatory 
practice. The removal of “compelling 
reasons devoid of fault” would eliminate 
a statutory requirement that is suscep- 
tibile to varying interpretations and 
hence, uneven application throughout 
the system of VA field stations. Further- 
more, determinations of the validity of 
the reasons for the disposal of properties 
by veterans entail a substantial ex- 
penditure of resources on the part of VA 
staff. 

This provision would tend to increase 
the availability of loan benefits to vet- 
erans rather than servicemen. The im- 
pact would be largely confined to those 
who have used substantially all of their 
$12,500 entitlement for the purchase of a 
home and who did not have a “compel- 
ling reason” for disposing of their homes. 

The amendment will continue the dis- 
cretionary authority in the Administra- 
tor to waive either or both of the manda- 
tory conditions prerequisite to such res- 
toration in certain deserving situations. 

Second. It would authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to permit any lender to 
process GI conventional home or mobile 
home loans on an automatic guaranty 
basis pursuant to standards established 
by the Administrator. At the present 
time, only supervised lenders; for ex- 
ample, banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions and insurance companies are au- 
thorized to automatically guarantee VA 
loans. Because of this limitation, con- 
sumer credit and finance companies 
which are nonsupervised, have been pre- 
cluded from such automatic guarantee 
status. The bill would permit the Ad- 
ministrator to establish standards which, 
if met by any lender, would enable that 
lender to process loans to be automati- 
cally guaranteed by the VA without the 
necessity of obtaining prior approval. 
This will greatly speed the loan obtaining 
process for veterans. The committee also 
believes this provision will serve to stim- 
ulate greater participation in the mobile 
home loan program. 

Third. It increases the maximum loan 
guarantee from $12,500 to $15,000. From 
June 22, 1944, to September 1, 1951, the 
maximum loan guarantee was $4,000. 
From September 1, 1951, to May 7, 1968, 
it was $7,500. On May 7, 1968, the maxi- 
mum guarantee was raised to $12,500. 
With rapid increases that have occurred 
in the prices of homes since 1968, the 
present guarantee does not afford a rea- 
sonable opportunity for the veteran and 
his family to purchase a home unless he 
is able to make a substantial downpay- 
ment. If the veteran is to continue to 
obtain loans with no downpayment or 
very low downpayment in today’s hous- 
ing market, the maximum guarantee 
must be increased. 
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According to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration an increase in the maximum 
guarantee will not significantly increase 
the expenses and losses in the home loan 
program. 

Fourth. It would authorize the mak- 
ing of loans to acquire individual con- 
dominium units without the present pre- 
requisite that the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development has issued 
insurance on at least one loan in the 
project. Due to the limited number of 
condominiums processed under section 
234 of the National Housing Act, veteran 
purchasers have been limited to a rela- 
tively narrow selection of units and have 
been precluded from using their loan 
benefits to finance condominium units 
from the total available market. This 
has severely limited the availability of 
VA financing for veterans badly in need 
of shelter. The committee recognizes that 
living styles have changed considerably 
during the past few years and one of the 
outgrowths of these changes has been 
the use of condominiums as well as 
mobile homes. Housing experts have 
cited a number of reasons for the rapid 
growth of condominiums and it would 
appear that the trend is not a tempo- 
rary one. 

Fifth. The bill would increase the 
maximum loan guarantee for mobile 
homes from 30 to 50 percent, bringing 
it more in line with the guarantee for 
conventional home loans. Separate pro- 
visions are made in the bill for maxi- 
mum loan limitation for double-wide 
mobile homes, as contrasted with single- 
wide mobile homes. The maximum loan 
for single-wide mobile home loans would 
be increased from $10,000 to $12,500 and 
establish a new loan maximum of $15,000 
for double-wide mobile home units. The 
present statutory maximum of $10,000 
for mobile homes largely relegates the 
VA program to a level serving only the 
most modestly priced segment of the 
market. At present, any veteran who de- 
sires to buy a large single-wide or a 
double-wide mobile home would find it 
necessary to put up so much downpay- 
ment under the GI loan program that 
he is, in effect, deprived of the benefits 
of a VA guaranteed loan. 

Sixth. The bill would also provide 
authority, for the first time, to guarantee 
a loan for the purpose of acquiring a 
lot and making necessary site prepara- 
tions upon which to place a mobile home 
unit already owned by a veteran. 

Seventh. Under present law, no loans 
may be made for the purchase of mobile 
homes after July 1, 1975. The bill would 
delete section 1819(0) of chapter 37, title 
38, that prohibits the Administrator 
from making loans to purchase mobile 
homes and mobile home lots on and after 
July 1, 1975. When the Veterans’ Hous- 
ing Act of 1970 was under consideration, 
the Congress recognized that many 
young veterans do not have the resources 
with which to pay rapidly escalating 
prices for conventionally built homes. 
The act, therefore, authorized VA to 
guarantee loans on mobile homes in 
order “to make available lower cost 
housing to low and lower income vet- 
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erans, especially those who have been re- 
cently discharged.” According to the 
Veterans’ Administration, the total 
number of mobile homes guaranteed to 
date number 14,624. This represents only 
a small proportion of the total loans 
guaranteed; however, it appears that 
veterans obtaining VA mobile home loans 
are, for the most part, those for whom 
the program was intended. The VA re- 
ports that the average veteran obtain- 
ing a mobile home loan in calendar year 
1973 had a monthly income of $523 and 
assets of $580, compared to $739 aver- 
age monthly income and $2,375 average 
assets for veterans receiving VA loans 
for conventionally built homes. In addi- 
tion, mobile home buyers were younger, 
as demonstrated by the fact that 40 per- 
cent were 26 years old or less, compared 
to 20 percent of conventional home pur- 
chasers in the same age group. More 
than three-fourths of the veterans ob- 
taining mobile home loans were Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

With a view toward developing a larger 
volume of mobile home loans and en- 
couraging more widespread participa- 
tion of dealers and lenders, the Veterans’ 
Administration has instituted several 
programs that are discussed later on in 
this report. Experience by VA in the mo- 
bile home loan program shows that the 
program is meeting the needs of those 
for whom it was intended and the com- 
mittee is now recommending that the 
program be extended on a permanent 
basis. 

Eighth. The bill would increase the 
maximum amount of the grant payable 
for specially adapted housing for disabled 
veterans from $17,500 to $20,000. The 
grant was set at $10,000 by Public Law 
702 (80th Congress) in 1948. It was in- 
creased to $12,500 in 1969 (Public Law 
91-22), and again increased to the pres- 
ent maximum of $17,500 in 1972 (Public 
Law 92-341). According to the Veterans’ 
Administration, in fiscal year 1971 the 
average total cost to a veteran for a new, 
specially adapted house was $35,990. 
This cost rose to $38,744 for fiscal year 
1972 and to $45,155 for fiscal year 1973. 
It is anticipated that the average cost 
for fiscal year 1974 will be even higher— 
$48,107 is a tentative estimate. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
my remarks a section-by-section analy- 
sis of the bill together with a detailed 
estimate of the costs involved: 

Section 1. This captions the Act as the 
Veterans’ Housing Act of 1974.” 

Section 2. Amends section 1802(b) to per- 
mit the Administrator to restore a veteran’s 
entitlement to a guaranteed, insured or di- 
rect loan provided a prior GI loan has been 
paid in full and the property has been dis- 
posed of by the veteran. The Administrator 
will continue to have authority to restore a 
veteran’s entitlement when circumstances 
warrant even though these conditions can 
not be met. Also amended is section 1802(d) 
to authorize automatic guaranty of loans 
made by a lender other than a supervised 
lender provided such lender has prior ap- 
proval by the Administrator. The provision 
for automatic guaranty of loans by mortga- 
gees designated by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development as certified agents 
a as that program is no longer in 
effect. 
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Section 3. Amends section 1810(c) to in- 
crease the maximum dollar amount of guar- 
anty from $12,500 to $15,000. It also amends 
section 1810(d) to delete the requirement 
that the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development must have issued evidence of 
insurance on at least one loan for the pur- 
chase of a one-family unit in a condomin- 
fum project before the Administrator may 
make a loan to a veteran to purchase a unit 
in the project. 

Section 4. Is a technical amendment to 
further implement the increase in the 
guaranty from $12,500 to $15,000. This is 
accomplished by amending section 1811(d) 
(2) (A) to delete $12,500 each place where it 
appears and insert $15,000 to correspond to 
the amendment to section 1810(c). 

Section 5. Amends section 1819 to provide 
for loans to purchase lots on which to place 
mobile home units already owned by veter- 
ans. It also amends the section to increase 
the maximum permissible loan amount for 
a single wide mobile home to $12,500 and 
to provide a separate maximum of $15,000 
for double wide units. The present 12 year 
loan maturity is retained but the loan ma- 
turity for double wide units is established at 
15 years. Further, the guaranty on mobile 
homes is increased from 30 percent to 50 
percent. It also deletes section 1819(0) that 
prohibits the Administrator from making 
loans to purchase mobile homes and mobile 
home lots on and after July 1, 1975. Finally, 
the provision for guaranteeing a loan on the 
purchase of a used mobile home is liberalized 
in that it will no longer be required that 
such a used mobile home must have been 
the security for a prior guaranteed loan. In 
administering this provision it is the inten- 
tion of the Committee that the Administrator 
provide adequate safeguards and criteria 
with respect to the value, quality and condi- 
tion of used mobile homes on which loan 
applications are made, 

Section 6. Amends chapter 37 by deleting 
sections 1812, “Purchase of farms and farm 
equipment”, 1813, “Purchase of business 
property”, 1814, “Loans to refinance delin- 
quent indebtedness", and 1822, “Recovery of 
damages”. 

Section 7. Contains technical amendments 
to sections 1808(a)(1), 1803(b), 1803(d), 
1815(b), 1818(a), and 1818(c) required by the 
deletion of sections 1812, 1813, 1814, and 
1822. The deletion of the reference to section 
1815 in section 1818(a) and 1818(c) will give 
veterans who served after January 31, 1955, 
benefit rights under the “insured loan pro- 
gram” comparable to those enjoyed by vet- 
erans of prior conflicts so that all veterans 
would enjoy like benefits under the “guaran- 
teed loan program”, the “direct loan pro- 
gram”, and the “insured loan program”, 

Section 8. Amends chapter 21, section 802, 
to increase the maximum amount of the 
grant payable for specially adapted housing 
for certain severely disabled veterans from 
$17,500 to $20,000. 

Section 9. Amends the table of sections at 
the beginning of chapter 37 to reflect the 
decision of sections 1812, 1813, 1814, and 1822. 

Section 10. This section represents a Com- 
mittee amendment dealing with effective 
dates for the various provisions of the bill. 
The bill generally would be effective the first 
day of the first month following the date of 
enactment, it was recently brought to the 
attention of the Committee that two of the 
provisions should have a reasonable deferred 
effective date in order to afford the VA ade- 
quate time to appropriately implement the 
provisions. These provisions deal with the ex- 
tension of the automatic loan provision to 
non-supervised lenders and, secondly, the 
provision that would shift the burden of ini- 
tial review of condominium projects upon the 
VA. Implementation of this provision will en- 
tail the preparation of detailed plans, pro- 
cedures and forms for reviews of not only the 
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physical plan or structure, but also the legal 
documents relating to the condominium 
project, cost of maintaining the common 
property, and assuring that any management 
agreements to be entered into are fair to all 
concerned. Accordingly, with regard to these 
two provisions the Committee concluded that 
a 90 day deferred effective date would not be 
unreasonable. 
ESTIMATES OF COST 

The Committee has determined that the 
estimated total first year cost of the bill, if 
enacted would be $2,467,800 and the total 
first five year cost would be $20,235,000. A de- 
tailed breakdown of these costs follows: 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF H.R. 15912 FOR FISCAL YEARS 
1975 THROUGH 1979 


General 
operating 
expenses 


Expenses 
and losses 


A, Reinstatement: 


B. Automatic processing: 
Fiscal year— 


C. $15,000 guaranty: 
Fiscal year— 
1975. 


E. Mobile home loans 
(increases in 
loan amounts, 
increase in per- 
cent of guar- 
z and elimi- 
nation of 1975 

termination 


F. Increase SAH grants to $20,000: 
Fiscal year— 


Mr. Speaker, I believe this is an ex- 
cellent bill which will materially im- 
prove the GI housing program and ef- 
fectively aid veterans in securing homes. 
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With a very minor exception, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has indicated that 
it favors the enactment of this legisla- 
tion and I strongly recommend its ap- 
proval by the House. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
15912. This measure will liberalize the 
provisions of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion loan guaranty program, thereby 
making it possible for eligible veterans to 
more readily obtain housing. 

This bill is the end product of hear- 
ings by our Subcommittee on Housing 
under the able leadership of the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Carney). During 
the course of these hearings, Mr. 
Speaker, the subcommittee received tes- 
timony from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the major veterans’ organizations, 
housing industry spokesmen, and mort- 
gage bankers. Witnesses were unanimous 
in their opinion that current conditions 
were making it virtually impossible for 
young veterans and their families to pur- 
chase adequate housing. One witness 
summarized the problem thusly, ‘‘A se- 
rious drought in available mortgage 
money, soaring interest rates, and sky- 
rocketing costs of material, labor, and 
land have combined to push housing out 
of the reach of many American fami- 
lies, and have resulted in a dramatic fall 
off in housing starts.” 

Now, I recognize, of course, that many 
of these problems cannot be corrected by 
this bill or any other legislation. We can, 
however, alleviate the problem for vet- 
erans by making the so-called GI home 
loan program more attractive to inves- 
tors with mortgage capital and by mak- 
ing it easier for the veterans to obtain 
economical housing. This, we have at- 
tempted to do in H.R. 15912. 

The bill, Mr. Speaker will increase the 
maximum amount of the loan guaranty 
from $12,500 to $15.000. It is common 
practice in mortgage banking, we are 
told, for lenders to limit the maximum 
amount of the loan they are willing to 
purchase to a multiple of the amount of 
the guaranty. Thus, the modest increase 
in the guaranty authorized by this 
measure would have a shotgun effect with 
respect to the amount of the loan. 

The bill also contains a provision that 
will permit the Administrator to grant 
authority to process loans on a so-called 
automatic basis to certain lenders other 
than banks, savings and loan associations 
and insurance companies. Under existing 
law, mortgage companies, or in the case 
of mobile homes, consumer credit and 
finance companies are termed “non- 
supervised lenders’ and must obtain 
prior approval from the Veterans’ 
Administration before making a GI loan. 
This provision will expedite the flow of 
paper and loan closing. We are hope- 
ful that the simplified procedures au- 
thorized will encourage greater par- 
ticipation by lenders in the veterans 
housing program. 

Another significant provision of the 
bill, Mr. Speaker, will permit the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to approve loans 
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on one-family residential condominium 
properties without the current require- 
ment that at least one loan in the project 
be insured by FHA under section 234 of 
the National Housing Act. The increased 
popularity of condominum housing 
makes it necessary that such housing 
be made more readily available to 
veterans. 

One of the most economical types of 
housing is, of course, the mobile home. 
Since this type of home became avail- 
able for GI bill financing, there has been 
a slow but steady increase in the num- 
ber of such homes on which a VA 
guaranty has been issued. A number of 
provisions contained in this bill should 
stimulate much greater activity in this 
type of low-cost housing. 

For example, the bill will increase the 
maximum guaranty on mobile homes 
from 30 to 50 percent, thus increasing 
the value of the security on the loan 
and encouraging more lender participa- 
tion. 

It would increase the inadequate 
$10,000 maximum guarantee on single- 
wide mobile home units to $12,500. It 
would also authorize a new maximum of 
$15,000 for double-wide units with a 
15-year loan maturity. 

Additionally, the bill will provide au- 
thority to guarantee a loan to acquire a 
lot and make necessary site preparations 
upon which to place a mobile home unit 
already owned by a veteran. 

These improvements in the Veterans’ 
Administration mobile home loan pro- 
gram will, I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, 
stimulate greater interest by lenders and 
veterans in this activity. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the bill contains 
two very important provisions that will 
be welcome news to the relatively small 
numbers they will affect. 

One of the provisions will increase 
the maximum amount of the grant pay- 
able for specially adapted housing to 
certain veterans with serious service- 
connected disabilities. The existing grant 
of $17,500 for the construction of homes 
with special features such as ramps for 
wheelchairs and handrails in strategic 
locations will be increased to $20,000. 

Another provision will authorize the 
restoration of a veteran’s entitlement to 
a GI home loan provided the previous 
GI loan had been paid in full and the 
property disposed of. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported 
unanimously from the committee. Its 
major provisions have been endorsed by 
the Veterans’ Administration, veterans 
organizations, lenders, and housing in- 
dustry leaders. It is a good bill and I 
urge that it be passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the ranking member of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HILLIS). 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 15912, a bill designed to 
improve the veterans home loan pro- 
grams. 

Of overall interest and value to all 
veterans is the increase in the maximum 
loan guaranty from $12,500 to $15,000 
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for conventional type housing. This 
should tend to enhance the lender's in- 
terest in making GI loans. More lenders 
also should become available, because 
this bill will permit the VA to automati- 
cally guaranty loans made by unsuper- 
vised lenders such as finance and mort- 
gage companies. Under present law auto- 
matic guarantees are permitted only to 
supervised lenders, such as banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and insur- 
ance companies. 

For the veteran who can afford only 
low-cost housing, this bill provides for 
an increase in the maximum loan guar- 
anty from 30 to 50 percent on mobile 
homes; increases the maximum loan for 
single-wide mobile homes from $10,000 
to $12,500; creates a new loan maximum 
in the amount of $15,000 for the pur- 
chase of a double-wide mobile home, 
and grants authority to guaranty a loan 
for the purchase of a lot to include site 
preparation for the placement of a mo- 
bile home already owned by the veteran. 

Another source of housing for our vet- 
erans will be expanded, by eliminating 
a restriction in the present law which 
stipulates that the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development must insure 
at least one unit in a condominium 
project before a veteran may obtain fi- 
nancing through the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Veterans who may have used their 
GI loan entitlement will be eligible for a 
restoration of full entitlement if the 
previous loan has been paid in full and 
the home disposed of. 

The maximum grant for specially 
adapted housing for which certain vet- 
erans with serious service-connected dis- 
abilities are eligible will be increased 
from $17,500 to $20,000. 

This is a very meritorious bill and 
I intend to vote for it. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
ZwacH), a member of the committee. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 15912, the Vet- 
erans’ Housing Act of 1974. 

As a cosponsor of this bill, I wish to 
note the key features; namely the ex- 
tension and expansion of home loan pro- 
grams. I am especially pleased with the 
mobile home provision on which the 
guarantee will be increased from 30 to 
50 percent. Also the maximum loan for 
a single-wide mobile home is increased 
from $10,000 to $12,500. In addition, 
double-wide units will also be covered at 
a $15,000 maximum. 

Due to the fact that mobile homes 
constitute 80 percent of all new home 
sales under $20,000 and more than 73 
percent of all mobile home loans were 
obtained by Vietnam-era veterans thaca 
changes in the 1970 act are indeed 
worthy. 

High housing mortgage and interest 
costs have hit and hurt us all, but no 
one is hit and hurt harder than the Viet- 
nam veteran. If the veteran is to con- 
tinue to obtain loans with little or no 
downpayment, the maximum guarantee 
must be increased. 
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This bill recognizes the changes in 
living styles by including condominiums 
in its coverage. Attention is given to spe- 
cial adaptive housing grants for service- 
connected disabled veterans. 

H.R. 15912 is a major improvement of 
the 1970 Veterans’ Housing Act. I urge 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
bill that will help not only the veterans, 
but the housing situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
support H.R. 15912, a bill that would 
provide better opportunities for veterans 
to purchase homes under the VA loan 
guaranty program. The bill is supported 
by almost everyone engaged in the home- 
building business and will provide a 
much-needed boost to that industry. The 
bill would increase the number of VA 
mobile home guaranteed loans for 
veterans. 

At a time of tight money and high in- 
terest rates, this legislation is absolutely 
essential for our veterans and their 
dependents. 

This legislation would allow a veteran 
to have continuous entitlement for VA 
home loan purposes. This means that 
even though a veteran has already used 
his full entitlement, he will now be 
eligible for additional home loans so 
long as his previous loans are paid in full 
and the property has been disposed of 
by the veteran. 

I commend the action of my good 
friend from Ohio (Mr. Carney) chairman 
of the Housing Subcommittee, and other 
members of his subcommittee, and the 
unanimous vote of the full committee in 
reporting this bill to the House. It is a 
bill that deserves immediate attention. 
As the Members know, the maximum 
loan guaranty limit was $4,000 from 
June 22, 1944, to September 1, 1951. The 
limit was increased to $7,500 in 1951 and 
remained at that figure until May 8, 
1968, when it was again raised to the 
present $12,500 limit. I need not remind 
this body of what has happened to the 
housing market during the past 6 years. 
In many areas of the country it is impos- 
sible for a veteran to purchase a home 
even with a substantial downpayment. 
This situation will be corrected to some 
degree by raising the limit to $15,000 as 
proposed by this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Carney has already 
discussed the major provisions of this 
legislation and I shall not dwell on them. 
There is no doubt that this bill will bring 
about increased activity for VA-guar- 
anteed home loans for the purchase of 
both conventional and mobile homes. 
There are approximately 309,000 veter- 
ans residing in South Carolina, and for 
many of them this bill will provide 
much-needed benefits. 

I hope the Senate will give early 
consideration to this bill and send it to 
the President without delay. 

Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
American veteran who has served his 
country valiantly during times of war 
cherishes the dream of owning a home of 
his own where he and his family can 
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settle down and grow together. Today, 
thousands of Vietnam-era and their 
brother veterans are finding it difficult 
to purchase homes for their families. In 
these times of spiraling inflation and 
tight money, veterans need more help in 
obtaining financing for houses and mo- 
bile homes. 

The bill before us—H.R. 15912, the 
Veterans’ Housing Act of 1974—repre- 
sents a significant step toward extending 
to American veterans the aid which they 
so richly deserve. It ic a comprehensive 
piece of legislation which would amend 
various provisions in the current veter- 
ans home loan program. 

The bill deals with three major sec- 
tions of the program. 

With regard to the general loan pro- 
gram, H.R. 15912 would increase the 
maximum home loan available for a vet- 
eran from $12,500 to $15,000. Also, it 
would make it easier for a veteran to 
obtain a second guaranteed loan if he has 
disposed of a home bought with an ear- 
lier veterans home loan. In light of the 
increasing popularity of condominium 
living, the bill would also authorize loans 
for the purchase of individual condo- 
minium units. 

In recent years, more and more peo- 
ple have purchased mobile homes, and 
veterans have also turned to these units 
as an alternative to owning or renting a 
home. To improve existing provisions for 
mobile home purchases, the bill would 
increase the maximum guarantee for 
mobile homes from 30 to 50 percent. In 
addition, the maximum permissible loan 
would increase to $12,500 for single-wide 
homes and to $15,000 for double-wide 
homes. Authority is also granted to guar- 
antee loans to purchase a lot for mobile 
homes and to continue existing author- 
ity to making loans for mobile homes and 
lots. 

Disabled veterans have specific hous- 
ing needs which often require special fa- 
cilities and architecture. Therefore, H.R. 
15912 would increase the maximum 
grant for specially adapted housing for 
disabled veterans from $17,500 to $20,000. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a vital piece of 
legislation for the many thousands of 
veterans who helped defend our Nation 
and must now readjust to a job-scarce, 
inflation-ridden economy. We must show 
our continued commitment to the well- 
being of our veterans and H.R. 15912 of- 
fers us such an opportunity. 

I strongly urge passage of this impor- 
tant bill. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong support of the veterans’ 
housing bill. It is essential that we act 
promptly on this measure to update the 
veterans’ home loan program. Dramatic 
changes in our economy and the housing 
market have resulted in this program 
becoming seriously inadequate. 

The bill permits the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to restore a veteran’s 
entitlement to a guaranteed, insured or 
direct loan provided a prior GI loan has 
been paid in full and the property has 
been disposed of by the veteran. 

Under the present law, restoration of 
entitlement is only possible if the prop- 
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erty is taken, through condemnation or 
otherwise, by a governmental body or is 
lost or destroyed through a natural haz- 
ard or is disposed of for some com- 
pelling reason devoid of fault. By re- 
moving the need for a compelling rea- 
son, a condition which has proved to be 
subject to varying interpretations and 
applications, veterans will be able to re- 
place their present home for personal 
reasons. For example, a veteran may de- 
sire to purchase a different or larger 
home. If his prior loan has been paid off 
he will be granted new entitlement in full 
for the purchase of the new home. 

The maximum guarantee was last 
raised in 1968 to $12,500. With the rapid 
increases that have occurred in the prices 
of homes since that time, this amount 
has become too low and does not afford 
the veteran and his family the opportu- 
nity to purchase a home unless he is able 
to make a substantial downpayment. 
The bill raises the maximum guarantee 
to $15,000. 

This legislation also updates the loan 
program for mobile homes and condo- 
miniums. Living styles have changed 
considerably during the past few years 
and one of the results has been the in- 
creased attraction and use of mobile 
homes and condominiums. The bill in- 
creases the guaranteed loan on mobile 
homes from 30 to 50 percent and pro- 
vides that a guaranteed loan may be 
made for the acquisition of an individual 
condominium unit without the prere- 
quisite that HUD must have issued in- 
rence on at least one loan in the proj- 
ect. 

Lastly, the bill increases the maximum 
grant payable to certain service-con- 
nected disabled veterans from $17,500 to 
$20,000. Again, this is in recognition of 
rising costs and will assure our disabled 
veterans the ability to purchase ramps, 
lifts and other equipment for their 
homes. 

Each of these provisions has my full 
support and, therefore, I urge prompt 
favorable action. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Roserts), that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
15912, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to clause 3 
of rule XXVII and the Chair’s prior an- 
nouncement, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
two veterans’ bills just considered by the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF CERTAIN AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROGRAMS TO GUAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 13267) to authorize Federal 
agricultural assistance to Guam for cer- 
tain purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 13267 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
provide financial and technical assistance to 
Guam for improving fire control, watershed 
protection and reforestation, consistent with 
existing laws, administered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, which are applicable to the 
continental United States. The program au- 
thorized by this section shall be developed 
in cooperation with the territorial govern- 
ment of Guam and shall be covered by a 
memorandum of understanding agreed to 
by the territorial government and the De- 
partment. The Secretary may also utilize the 
agencies, facilities, and employees of the De- 
partment, and may cooperate with other 
public agencies and with private organiza- 
tions and individuals in Guam and else- 
where. 

Sec. 2, There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. Sums 
appropriated in pursuance of this Act may 
be allocated to such agencies of the Depart- 
ment as are concerned with the administra- 
tion of the program in Guam. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass H.R. 13267, the 
bill I am sponsoring with the distin- 
guished Delegate from Guam (Mr. Won 
Pat). 

For as long as I have been in Congress, 
the provision of adequate agricultural 
services to Guam has been an important 
matter to me. When I first came to the 
House in 1963, I served on the Agricul- 
ture Committee, and I sponsored a bill 
which eventually became Public Law 88- 
548. That law authorized a USDA pro- 
gram on Guam for a period of 5 
years—a period which, unfortunately, ex- 
pired in 1969. In each Congress since 
then I have sponsored legislation to rein- 
state that program. 

In this Congress, I am pleased to say, 
I was able to turn over prime responsi- 
bility for this bill to the distinguished 
Delegate from Guam, my good friend 
Tony Won Pat, who now has the right 
to introduce legislation himself, com- 
mencing with the 93d Congress, But I re- 
main intensely interested in seeing this 
program reinstated. Because of its insu- 
larity Guam needs to move in the direc- 
tion of greater self-sufficiency in agri- 
culture. These USDA services could con- 
tribute substantially toward that goal, 
and that is why I am pleased to be spon- 
soring H.R. 13267 with the distinguished 
Delegate from Guam. 

The bill is a modest one, and would 
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give the Secretary of Agriculture discre- 
tionary authority to extend three specific 
agricultural programs to Guam. The 
three—fire control, watershed protec- 
tion, and reforestation—are all forestry- 
related, and all will help Guam control 
the substantial danger to crops and peo- 
ple now posed by fires each year. 

There is nothing controversial in the 
bill, Mr. Speaker. It was reported in the 
Agricultural Committee by unanimous 
voice vote. It has the support of the ad- 
ministration. The cost is minimal. I urge 
the House to extend these limited agri- 
cultural services which are now available 
to all States, to the only group of Ameri- 
cans who do not now enjoy them, the 
American citizens of Guam, by approving 
the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
H.R. 13267. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The bill is open-ended, as stated in the 
language on page 2 of the bill. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to ask the 
gentleman a question. We are given cost 
estimate figures on page 4 of the report. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Those total, I believe, 
somewhere around 400-and-some-odd 
thousand dollars over a period of 5 years? 

Mr. MATASUNAGA. Yes; for a 5-year 
period. 

Mr. GROSS. To establish some kind 
of a record here with respect to expendi- 
ture—and I do not like open-end au- 
thorizations—may we assume that the 
figures to be found on page 4 and in the 
amounts that are listed for the 5-year 
period will be the governing authoriza- 
tion for this bill? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I would say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that the estimates 
would be the maximum amount which 
would be spent. I would be happy to make 
a statement here and now for the record 
that these will be the maximum amounts 
spent for the years designated. 

Mr. GROSS. Not to exceed these 
amounts each year for the 5-year pe- 
riod? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
Sy gentleman from Guam (Mr. Won 

AT). 

Mr. WON PAT. I thank the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of American citizens of Guam, I urge my 
colleagues in the House to vote in sup- 
port of H.R. 13267, a bill to authorize cer- 
tain Federal agriculture programs for 
Guam. 

This measure has the unanimous sup- 
port of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and is cosponsored by my 
esteemed friend and colleague, Congress- 
man SPARK MATSUNAGA, and myself. 

The main thrust of H.R. 13267 is to 
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provide the territory of Guam with ac- 
cess to several Federal agricultural as- 
sistance programs which will provide in- 
valuable aid in controlling our island’s 
ever-present threat of devastating fires 
in our mountainous areas. Like many 
areas in the Pacific, Guam is covered 
with wild growth which is extremely 
vulnerable to fire due to the lack of 
ground moisture. 

If enacted into law, H.R. 13267 will 
provide the government of Guam with 
access to the expertise of professionals 
from the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in our efforts to reforest the island’s 
mountains with growth less susceptible 
to fire. Additionally, USDA experts will 
also assist in helping Guam develop 
watershed areas. 

With the exception of school lunch 
programs and the Federal food stamp 
program, Guam is not presently eligible 
for any of the major programs operated 
and administered by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I believe that 
Guam’s need, as stated in the records of 
committee hearings on H.R. 13267, is 
adequate justification of our request for 
the additional assistance which this 
measure authorizes. For this reason, I 
again urge my colleagues in the House to 
support H.R. 13267, 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr, ZWACH) . 

Mr, ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
full support of H.R. 13267 and associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii and the gentleman 
from Guam who have spoken in support 
of this bill. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I do this in order that 
I may ask the sponsor of the bill a few 
questions. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I will be happy to 
answer the gentleman. 

Mr, GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to know why this bill was 
not reenacted when it expired in 1969. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, at 
that time the Guamanian government 
was not prepared to carry on the pro- 
gram. And because of the situation with 
the Guamanian government, there was 
no request for an extension of the pro- 
gram. But now the Guamanian govern- 
ment is ready and willing to undertake 
the program by Federal funding and the 
gentleman from Guam and I have co- 
sponsored this measure. 

Mr. GOODLING. Can the gentleman 
give the Members of this House any spe- 
cific instances where good has resulted 
from the original bill? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I would like to 
refer that question to the Delegate from 
Guam. 

Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, let me 
give a little bit of background on this. 
When the bill was enacted into law in 
1965, it provided that agricultural assist- 
ance might be provided to the territory 
of Guam through a memorandum of un- 
derstanding between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the government of 
Guam. It took a few years before a 
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memorandum of understanding was 
reached. 

The only program that was extended 
to Guam was the extension program, in 
which a representative was sent from the 
Department of Agriculture to Guam for 
a couple of years. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. And this program, 
as I understand it, was very successful. 

Mr. WON PAT. Yes, indeed. 

Mr, GOODLING. Several years ago we 
included Guam in our land grant col- 
lege program. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. That is correct. 

Mr. GOODLING. Is not the College of 
Agriculture doing similar work to that 
provided in this bill? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. This bill deals with 
an entirely different matter, as the gen- 
tleman well knows. It merely extends 
those programs, other than the land 
grant program, to Guam, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
whatever he deems appropriate. 

We are not asking for anything over 
and above what the States are now en- 
joying. These are Americans in Guam 
we are now speaking of, as the gentleman 
knows. 

Mr. GOODLING. I would like to bring 
out just one more matter. This was al- 
luded to by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross). 

Why did we not specify $427,000 in the 
authorization bill, rather than making it 
an open-end appropriation? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. For the reason that 
in all the programs which pertair. to the 
States, we have an open-end program; 
but the programs are carried on an an- 
nual basis by submission of a budget by 
the Department of Agriculture and also 
controlled by appropriations made by the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
in their behalf. 

Mr. GOODLING. One further ques- 
tion I would like to have clarified. On 
page 4 of the report, in a letter written 
to Chairman Poace by Philip L. Thorn- 
ton—for John R. McGuire, Chief of the 
Forest Service—I read this statement. 

This new authorization will not require 


any additional Federal employees or Appro- 
priations. 


Can the gentleman elaborate on that? 
To me it is confusing. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Well, the statement 
merely reinforces the earlier statement 
which I made that we are merely ex- 
tending to Guam programs which 
are now applicable to all the States. I 
suppose the Department of Agriculture 
believes that this can be done without 
any additional employees. I am sure that 
is what Mr, Thornton meant. 

Mr. GOODLING. I cannot understand 
how we will give aid to Guam without 
additional Federal employees. That is a 
question I would like to have answered. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I suppose they 
would send employees now on the payroll 
from other areas. For example, when the 
Agricultural extension program was in 
effect under the 1964 act, which expired 
in 1969, the Department of Agriculture 
merely sent someone from Washington 
for a limited time. I believe this is what 
is going to happen. We have agents over 
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in the military sector of Guam now. 
These agents, perhaps, will be sent to the 
civilian sector to carry on the programs 
provided in the pending bill, 

Mr. GOODLING. If that is the case, it 
would appear to me we may be over- 
staffed here. Would the gentleman agree 
with that? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. No. I do not believe 
so. It may mean that perhaps the em- 
ployees would have to work a little hard- 
er, just as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania himself may feel that he ought to 
have two Congressmen for the amount 
of work he does; it just means that one 
employee will have to extend himself a 
little more. 

Mr. GOODLING. I wish I could agree. 
If the gentleman could assure me that 
we have some employees willing to work 
longer hours, I would welcome them into 
the service. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I would think there 
are as many dedicated civil service em- 
ployees as there are Members of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the Delegate from 
Guam (Mr. Won Pat). 

Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that presently the Military Establish- 
ment on Guam controls 34 percent of 
the total land area, and that area con- 
tains some vegetation. However, Guam, 
from the central portion to the south, is 
purely volcanic and its vegetation is 
largely sword grass. 

Presently, the military has an agri- 
cultural expert on Guam who they are 
now paying to carry out this very pro- 
gram which this bill intends to do for 
the civilian area. Although the military 
has that expert in Guam, his services do 
not extend to the civilian area. For that 
reason, this bill, I think, is fully justi- 
fied in order not only to help the civilian 
area, but also to help the military area. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
13267) , as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to clause 3 
(b) of rule XXVII and the Chair’s prior 
announcement, further proceedings on 
this motion will be postponed. 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of the bill (H.R. 13267). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 
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SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL ACT 
EXTENSION 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 16045) to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal years 1975 and 1976, and to 
make certain technical and conforming 
changes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 16045 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 216(a)(2) of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act (42 U.S.C. 3259(a) (2) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “June 30, 
1973,"; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of such paragraph “, not to exceed $76,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and not to exceed $76,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1976”. 

(b) Section 216(a)(3) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 32659(a) (3)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “June 30, 
1973,”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of such paragraph “, not to exceed $140,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and not to exceed $140,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1976”. 

(c) Section 216(b) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
8259(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “June 30, 
1973,”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the first sentence of such paragraph 
“, not to exceed $22,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and not to exceed $22,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 203(1) of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act (42 U.S.C. $252(1)) is 
amended by striking out “ ‘Secretary’ means 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare” and inserting ir lieu thereof “‘Admin- 
istrator’ means the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency”. 

(b) The Solid Waste Disposal Act (42 
U.S.C. 3251-3259) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare” whenever it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘“Administra- 
tor”; and 

(2) by striking out “Secretary” whenever 
it appears, except— 

(A) in section 213 of such Act where 
“Secretary” is followed by “of Labor”; and 

(B) in sections 203(1), 214, and 216(b) 
where “Secretary” is followed by “of the In- 
terior”; 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Administra- 
tor". 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 16045 is a bill to 
extend the authorizations under the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act for fiscal years 
1975 and 1976. These authorizations will 
remain at the levels provided for fiscal 
years 1973 and 1974. 

This bill is necessary because the au- 
thorizations under the existing act ex- 
pired June 30, 1974. Although the pro- 
gram may continue to operate through 
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September 30, 1974, under the terms of 
the joint resolution, passage of this bill 
is essential to permit it to continue there- 
after. 

The Subcommittee on Public Health 
and Environment has unanimously 
sponsored this legislation. The full In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee ordered it reported by unanimous 
voice vote. 

This is not just another measure to 
keep an unnecessary bureaucracy in op- 
eration. On the contrary, a recent sur- 
vey by the National League of Cities and 
U.S. Conference of Mayors showed refuse 
and solid waste disposal to be the most 
commonly mentioned problem facing lo- 
cal municipal leaders. The Nation’s cities 
and towns now spend $6.4 billion for ref- 
use disposal. This amount will rise to $10 
billion by 1980. 

While solid waste management con- 
sumes 47 percent of the municipalities’ 
environmental budget, the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends only 1 percent of its en- 
vironmental dollars to help with plan- 
ning, research, demonstration, and tech- 
nical assistance in the solid waste area. 
The towns and States have sought more 
aid from Congress and EPA to help meet 
these needs. 

The committee believes that more 
money must be spent to assist in reduc- 
ing municipal expenses, to increase re- 
source recovery, and to improve solid 
waste practices. The Congress has agreed 
by appropriating $26.5 million on this 
program in fiscal year 1975. In addition, 
new provisions of law will be necessary. 
The committee intends to use these 2 
years to develop and adopt comprehen- 
sive revisions of this act. 

In the meantime, we are hopeful that 
the current levels of appropriations and 
manpower can be increased to deal with 
this important problem. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the chairman 
in support of this bill. I would like to 
mention something for the record rela- 
tive to the questions I asked the experts 
in this field dealing with solid waste. 
They indicated that sometimes the solid 
waste disposal sites would bring some in- 
filtration into the water supply, the un- 
derground water supply. 

At the same time we have the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency demanding of 
our powerplants that they put scrubbers 
in their stacks throughout the country, 
and this solid waste or slurry is deposited 
on land sites all over the country. 

In my judgment, the time will come 
when they themselves will be demanding 
that this practice cease. It is very ex- 
pensive, and I think it is also a danger 
to the underground water supply. How- 
ever, this point was brought out in our 
hearings. 

I want to say that this bill, I believe, 
must be extended, and I hope the House 
will pass this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) 
wanted to ask the chairman some ques- 
tions. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa at this time. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I am puzzled by 
the cost of this bill. 

On page 3 of the report the cost esti- 
mates are listed as totaling $176 million 
over a 5-year period. 

Then I turn to the bill and find a va- 
riety of figures used. 

Can the gentleman state what the 
total cost of this bill may be? 

Mr. STAGGERS. This is just simply 
an authorization, and the authorization 
in it is $225 million. This money is for 
demonstration projects. There is $140 
million provided and $76 million for the 
disposal of waste and then there is an- 
ther provision for $22.5 million. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 3 of the bill 
there is a $276 million authorization over 
a period of 2 years, and on page 4 there 
is $140 million for each of 2 years. I 
just do not understand what the cost of 
this bill is supposed to be. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I can explain to the 
gentleman the reason that this was put 
in. As I understand it, clause 7, rule 13, 
of the House rules requires a 5-year cost 
estimate, but the bill is only for a 2- 
year extension, as we say in the bill 
itself. 

Mr. GROSS. Then are we supposed to 
disregard the figures on page 3 of the 
report? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. I would do that, 
right. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. If I could have 
the attention of the chairman, I would 
like to ask a question. In my State, which 
is a public-land State, if I understand 
correctly, under the authorization of this 
act, dumping of garbage on public land 
has been barred. 

We have places, such as in Valley 
Country, where the small communities, 
the very rural, forest-type community, 
has people who now have to haul the 
garbage down to the city, to an approved 
dump site. 

I am wondering if this is the result of 
this authorization. In other words, we 
are hauling garbage from the rural areas 
to the city so they can legally dump it. 

Is this coming under this act or is it a 
result of it? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, it is not. 

Mr. SYMMS. Is this an Executive order 
or where does it come from? Will the 
chairman be able to enlighten me on 
that? 

We are hauling garbage in Idaho in 
some places as far as 100 miles to a city 
dump, to dump the garbage. 

It seems to me that the cities have too 
much garbage. We are hauling it in from 
or in the country to the city to dump 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is an Executive 
order. I would say that many communi- 
ties throughout America have the same 
problem. Most of the areas are doing it 
in their own way, but this is the most 
convenient thing for them to do. How- 
ever, many of them have the solid waste 
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disposal facilities, and use bulldozers to 
cover the waste up. 

Mr. SYMMS. Of course, the problem is 
that the small communities do not have 
the means to buy bulldozers. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is true. One 
small community may have a problem in 
disposing of it. 

So we are trying to make this program 
operate in an equal way. 

Mr. Speaker, I can give the gentleman 
an example of this. In my own county, 
there is a community that has a disposal 
system, and they have no public water 
supply. The disposal is contaminating 
the water supply, so they are going to 
have to put in a better disposal system 
for their solid wastes. I think that this 
ought to be done all across the land. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
chairman of the committee for his an- 
swer. I just hope that we are not getting 
the cart ahead of the horse. That is what 
is bothering me. 

Mr. Speaker, I have one other question 
to ask the gentleman. 

To what extent does this interfere with 
some private entrepreneur who might 
want to go into the garbage disposal bus- 
iness for a profit? Are there any in- 
stances here where the Government is 
interfering with that? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, not in the 
world. Not a bit. 

If these private people show they can 
ia job, they will be allowed to do the 
ob. 

Mr. SYMMS. If they cannot do the 
job, what happens then? 

Mr. STAGGERS. If they cannot do the 
job, they should not be allowed to try to 
do it. They must be able to do it or they 
should not be allowed to try it. 

That condition has arisen in my own 
community. Some of them were able to 
do it; some wanted to do the job, but 
they could not do the job. Others showed 
they could do the job, so they have been 
allowed the opportunity. This is the way 
we have handled it. We must utilize the 
proper people to do the job. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, when we 
prescribe that this is to be done on public 
land, perhaps we have outlawed it for 
private participation. If the land is 
owned by the Federal Government in 
these instances, we also say that we can- 
not sell the land to private enterprise. 
So we are getting this back to the point 
where the garbage disposal business is 
becoming more and more a problem, 
from my viewpoint, where the Govern- 
ment interferes with the private enter- 
prise sector, and the Government inter- 
ference is = hindrance, not a help. 
Ping STAGGERS. No, I would not say 

at. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
yield further, we do not have any public 
lands in our part of the country, but it 
seems to me that if one takes solid wastes 
and dumps that on his neighbor's place, 
we must say, “You take care of it or 
somebody has to take care of it.” 

I do not care what happens, they can- 
not do that on public land. Somebody 
has to be accountable for it. We have to 
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take it to a place where it is taken care 
of. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
really for demonstration grants and for 
technical assistance. It does not go as 
far as the gentleman might think it does, 
and I want to allay his fears if that is 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill under considera- 
tion (H.R. 16045) will extend for a period 
of 2 years the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
of 1967. This simple extension does not 
necessarily mean that certain changes 
and improvements are not needed in this 
program, but I want to point out that the 
existing program is an important one in 
our efforts to provide for effective solid 
waste management. Our committee does 
expect to review this program further 
for appropriate revision. 

It is clear that increasing attention 
must be paid to the need for resource re- 
covery and more rational solid waste 
management practices in our Nation. Our 
committee held hearings in March on this 
important matter, and we agreed, after 
several executive sessions, to extend the 
existing authorities at this time rather 
than to substantially change them. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill and to recognize the need for an ef- 
fective solid waste management program. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HUDNUT). 

Mr. HUDNUT. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Environment, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 16045, to extend the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act of 1965, as amended. 

Since the authorization under the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act expired June 
30, the Office of Solid Waste Manage- 
ment is currently operating under a con- 
tinuing resolution passed July 30 which 
will also expire on September 30 or when- 
ever the President signs the appropria- 
tion for EPA. In view of this time con- 
straint and the fact that the committee 
has other pressing legislative business, 
the committee has proposed a straight 
2-year extension of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act at the current funding level of 
$140 million annually for demonstration 
grants and $76 million annually for tech- 
nical assistance, research, planning, and 
other Office of Solid Waste Management 
programs. While I support H.R. 16045 
and urge the House to approve it, I would 
have preferred to see an expanded Office 
of Solid Waste Management program 
especially in research, technical assist- 
ance, and demonstrations projects. As we 
find ourselves in the mid 1970’s in a 
situation where we are falling behind in 
our capacity to dispose of our solid waste 
thus posing a significant threat to our 
environment, we need to provide greater 
incentives to urge the construction and 
use of resource recovery systems—also 
we need to do more research in the con- 
cept of turning trash into energy re- 
sources, which has been suggested. It is 
my hope that our subcommittee will con- 
sider this matter again in the very near 
future. 

cxxX——1688—Part 20 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDNUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his observation, be- 
cause this brings up the reason why it 
was extended for just 2 years. The rea- 
son is that there is considerable work 
that needs to be done, as the gentleman 
says. 

This is what is going to happen in the 
future. We are trying to help in different 
ways in different communities, and we 
realize it is going to be by 1981 a big 
burden. We are aware that there are 
certain ways waste materials can be used 
gainfully to make energy. 

Therefore, in the next 2 years the 
committee wants to take a real deep look 
at this and make several new changes 
in the bill. 

Mr. HUDNUT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his response. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 16045. This is a simple, 
2-year extension of authorizations of ap- 
propriations of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act. As the full committee chair- 
man has stated, the authorization ex- 
pired at the end of fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, the Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Environment con- 
ducted hearings on a number of bills 
that would revise Federal law relating to 
solid waste disposal on March 27 and 28, 
1974. We conducted several executive 
sessions on proposed revisions and con- 
cluded that the provisions of existing 
law are sufficient to provide Federal 
guidance and support to this Nation’s 
need for effective resource and energy 
recovery and rational solid waste prac- 
tices. Although I certainly am not satis- 
fied with the level of funding and the 
number of personnel positions the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency has re- 
ceived to implement the act, I believe 
that 4 years’ experience with the act has 
produced positive results. 

Mr. Speaker, during our hearings the 
wisdom of the provisions of section 204, 
which authorizes research and experi- 
ments in the development of new meth- 
ods of processing and recovering ma- 
terials and energy from solid waste, was 
demonstrated. Under this provision, EPA 
has funded a project called the CPU-—400 
in Menlo Park, Calif. Representatives of 
this project testified during the March 
hearings, and I had occasion to visit the 
project 2 years ago. This project is used 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of a gas 
turbine system for material recycling 
and utilization of municipal wastes as 
nonpolluting fuel for the generation of 
electricity. The demonstration plant will 
be the end product of 7 years’ research 
and development effort in new combus- 
tion technology financed by the govern- 
ment at cost of nearly $8 million. It will 
be an environmentally safeguarded unit 
serving a population of 250,000. The elec- 
tric power return will meet the total re- 
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quirements of up to 10 percent of the 
population served. I would hope that if 
the project demonstrates success, it will 
receive Federal support under section 
208, which authorizes sufficient funds to 
place it into operation in a municipality, 
so that its potential can be fully realized. 
I understand that a full-scale demon- 
stration would involve costs of approxi- 
mately $12 million. 

Mr. Speaker, another bright spot in 
this Nation’s solid waste disposal effort 
came to our attention during the hear- 
ings. Representatives of the National 
Center for Resource Recovery testified 
as to the success of their nonprofit cen- 
ter, funded almost entirely by industry 
and labor over the past 4 years. 

The National Center, during this rela- 
tively short period of time, has estab- 
lished that the so-called front-end sys- 
tems approach to municipal solid waste 
management is a fruitful approach to 
pursue. While most of the research and 
development funding by the Federal 
Government over the past few years has 
been expended on what “back-end” sys- 
*em uses to use the organic fraction of 
solid waste in such efforts as composting, 
pyrolysis and other methods to extract 
energy or byproducts from the organic 
or light fraction of solid waste, the Na- 
tional Center has concentrated its efforts 
on “front-end” systems extracting from 
the total solid waste system those prod- 
ucts which ordinarily would be lost. These 
are glass, ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 

Serving as a research and develop- 
ment group, the National Center has be- 
come a catalyst in bringing together 
communities with problems using engi- 
neering feasibility studies and marketing 
arrangements, along with private capital 
both in its own funding and in the infu- 
sion of private capital to finance a pilot 
project in New Orleans. 

It is apparent that additional funding 
is now needed to keep this kind of effort 
ongoing, to provide for a meaningful and 
quite interesting industry-labor-govern- 
ment partnership to solve a national 
problem. The New Orleans project may 
likely serve as a symbol of what can be 
done by other cities since it is a coop- 
erative effort involving local government, 
the private sector, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, I would hope that, in addi- 
tion to the funding industry and labor 
have pledged to the work of the National 
Center for Resource Recovery, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency would 
consider very carefully the need for fund- 
ing of the National Center to encourage 
the replication of approaches pursued 
by the Center in communities, and allow 
the Center to provide technical assist- 
ance to states and cities, conduct engi- 
neering and economic feasibility studies 
and carry out other research or informa- 
tion programs which push the state-of- 
the-practice of solid waste management 
forward in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would say 
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to the gentleman from West Virginia 
that as I figure this, it involves $478 mil- 
lion, almost half a billion authorized to 
be spent over a 2-year period. 

Mr. STAGGERS. It is $225 million. 

Mr. GROSS. But I am talking about 
2 years. The price tag for 2 years is a 
total of $478 million. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that we authorize 
that, but the Committee on Appropria- 
tions only appropriated $13 million last 
year. We are hoping they will do better 
this time, and come up with sufficient 
money to meet the problem. 

Mr. GROSS. Surely the gentleman 
from West Virginia would not be asking 
us to authorize $478 million and then 
suggest he would not expect that the 
Committee on Appropriations will pro- 
vide only $13 million? 

Mr, STAGGERS. We recognize the 
problem as it is, and as we had it last 
year. I think we will have to meet our ob- 
ligations because this is one of the great- 
est problems in America, I would say to 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. I have no doubt it is one 
of the serious problems, but why do not 
the cities take care of their own waste 
disposal problems? Why come to the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. STAGGERS. We are not taking 
care of their disposal problems for them, 
we are only helping them in demonstra- 
tion projects, experimentation and other 
things; also planning. We are trying to 
be helpful. 

For instance, we need safe drinking 
water, and so that we can go to any 
nation in the world, and we ought to be 
able to expect we will have uniform 
treatment wherever we go, of drinking 
water. But if we do not take care of the 
solid waste disposals we will have con- 
taminated water, and we will have dif- 
ferent kinds of health problems. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the matter with 
the States and municipalities, the coun- 
ties and the townships doing this for 
themselves? 

Mr. STAGGERS. They do not have 
the money or the time, the talent or the 
skill or the manpower necessary to do 
the actual experimenting and to do the 
other things. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to my friend 
from West Virginia, that we do not have 
any money left in the Federal Treasury, 
either. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. If the Committee on Ap- 
propriations takes you up on this au- 
thorization, and appropriates the $478 
million as this bill provides, Congress 
will be adding nearly a half billion to 
the debt and deficit of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would agree with 
the gentleman from Iowa— 

Mr, GROSS. The Federal Government 
has no money to spend in amounts of 
this kind, and for this purpose, except 
what it borrows. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would agree with 
the gentleman from Iowa, but I would 
like to say just this, that if we spend any 
money in any way it ought to be helping 
America first. That is the first problem 
we should be looking into. 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to provide demonstra- 
tion projects for solid waste disposal, and 
also for recovery of solid wastes, to re- 
cycle them. 

For instance, one of the plants that I 
looked at in St. Louis in company with 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. SYMINGTON) is a very complex 
plant, and was contributed to by this 
agency of the Federal Government, and 
it does great work. It separates the solid 
wastes to their different component 
parts, so that they can be recovered and 
recycled. It is very helpful. 

Then there is one down in Miami, Fla., 
which is a very necessary plant, and 
which was contributed to by the Federal 
Government, and it is helping. If we do 
not take care of the solid wastes within 
a few years they will be up to our hips. 

So the Federal Government is actually 
providing leadership in this area. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is faced with the problem 
of disposing of 500 billion pounds of solid 
waste annually at a cost of $15 billion, a 
domestic expenditure second only to edu- 
cation and welfare. Every day we gen- 
erate six pounds of garbage for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. 
There are indications that the amount 
of solid waste, and the cost in money, 
manpower, materials, and energy will 
double by 1980. The constant increase 
in per capita generation of solid waste, 
stimulated by production growth and 
coupled with a rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation concentrated in urban areas has 
created a serious disposal problem. 

What happens to all this waste? Un- 
fortunately, about 75 percent of the Na- 
tion’s solid waste is still being disposed 
of by primitive open dumping. To com- 
pound the problem, a national survey 
has shown that of our 14,000 land 
disposal sites, less than 6 percent were 
being operated within recognized sani- 
tary landfill standards. And the National 
League of Cities and the U.S. Council of 
Mayors, in a joint report, ominously 
warns that for 47 percent of our cities, 
only 5 years remain on the capacity of 
their disposal facilities. 

From an environmental standpoint, 
therefore, solid waste disposal presents 
itself as an obvious problem. Improper 
disposal and treatment results in the 
pollution of our land, air, and water, and 
contributes to the endangerment of pub- 
lic health and safety. The situation has 
already passed the critical stage. What 
many people do not realize is that we 
can turn solid waste, which has been in 
the past at least a nuisance and at worst 
a hazard, into a continuing resource for 
the future. Through proper manage- 
ment and planning the problem may in 
fact become an asset. This would do 
much to alleviate our environmental 
problems while simultaneously provid- 
ing our Nation with a wealth of sec- 
ondary materials and substantially de- 
creasing our energy expenditures. 

Proper management is an ambiguous 
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term. In this context it means a com- 
bination recycling-energy generation 
program as an alternative to our present 
wholesale disposal system. The case for 
such a program is strong, even when the 
environmental implications are not dis- 
cussed. Annually discarded in municipal 
dumps are 12 million tons of ferrous 
metals and over 1 million tons of nonfer- 
rous metals including copper, aluminum, 
tin, lead, and zinc. An estimated 12 mil- 
lion junk cars still remain to be re- 
claimed from auto graveyards across the 
Nation. Every year cities dispose of an 
estimated $5 billion worth of metals. It 
is time the United States realize the 
enormity of these resources, long ig- 
nored, and the need for exploiting them. 

Recycling, the first step in our pro- 
gram promises a significant virgin re- 
source savings in the areas of mineral 
ores, forest sources, and fossil fuels. Ac- 
cording to production estimates, over 50 
percent of the lead, 40 percent of the 
copper, 45 percent of the iron and steel, 
and 25 percent of the aluminum and zinc 
made available for new products last 
year were derived from secondary 
sources; and the percentage could and 
should be greatly increased. The United 
States continues to import enormous 
quantities of bauxite, iron ore, and news- 
print, while discarding like amounts of 
aluminum, steel, and old newspapers. 
This policy cannot continue for long. 
Besides materials savings, recycling has 
other advantages. It also saves energy 
indirectly. When all stages of material 
acquisition, transportation, and process- 
ing are considered, material recycling 
requires less energy than virgin mate- 
rial production. Recycled aluminum 
takes 95 percent less energy to prepare 
for production than bauxite, steel re- 
quires 25 percent less energy than iron 
ore. Full recycling of our material wastes 
could result in a 2-percent reduction in 
our energy demand. 

Energy can also be derived directly 
from the postrecycled solid waste mate- 
rials. By any one of at least three proc- 
esses—hydrogenation, pyrolisis, and bio- 
conversion, potentially 10 to the 15th 
power Btu’s could be generated annual- 
ly. This is enough energy to meet the 
entire energy consumption needs for 
residential and commercial lighting, or 
up to one-third to one-half of the ener- 
gy that is projected to be delivered by 
the Alaskan pipeline. In light of today’s 
serious energy crisis, can we afford to 
ignore this resource? What we need is a 
system with high material recovery 
which will generate electric energy to be 
used in centers where the solid waste and 
waste stream is generated. A recycling- 
energy generation program is simply the 
most intelligent and beneficial program 
in all areas. 

The measure before us today, H.R. 
16945, provides a 2-year extension of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1967, as 
amended, by extending for 2 years at 
constant dollar amounts the authoriza- 
tions of appropriations in the act, which 
expired June 30, 1974. I feel that the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act was a signifi- 
cant first step—7 years ago. Today, we 
must recognize all that still needs to be 
done. 
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I testified before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Subcommittee on 
Public Health and the Environments sev- 
eral months ago and outlined a plan for 
further efforts in this area. Unfortunate- 
ly the subcommittee was unable to agree 
on the precise nature of the comprehen- 
sive revision of the act, and they have 
simply asked for an extension of the orig- 
inal legislation. Although I do not think 
this is sufficient, and I intend to reintro- 
duce my recommendations for amend- 
ments during the next Congress, I sup- 
port this bill, H.R. 16045, because it is the 
only legislation we have that intelligent- 
ly deals with this Nation’s solid waste re- 
source problem. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Staccers) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 16045, as amended. 


The question was taken. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Pursuant to clauce 3(b) of rule XXVII, 
and the prior announcement made by 
the Chair, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 

Does the gentleman from Iowa with- 
draw his point of order that a quorum is 
not present? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I do. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE CORPS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 16077) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend through 
fiscal year 1975 the scholarship program 
for the National Health Service Corps 
and the loan program for health profes- 
sions students. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 16077 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 225 
(i) of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended by inserting before the period “, 
and $40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 742(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by striking 
out “and” after “1973,” and by inserting 
after “1974” the following: “, and $60,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975”. 

(b) Section 740(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1974” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1975”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 824 of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “1973,”; 
and 

(2) by inserting after “1974,” the first 
time it appears the following: “and $35,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975,”. 

(b) Section 822(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1974” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1975”. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 16077, a bill to extend 
through fiscal year 1975 the scholarship 
program for the National Health Serv- 
ice Corps and the loan programs for 
health professional students. These pro- 
grams, along with other health man- 
power authorities, expired June 30, 1974, 
and are presently being continued under 
the continuing resolution pending com- 
pletion of the revisions in progress of all 
the expired authorities. However, the 
continuing resolution does not authorize 
new scholarships and loans for freshmen 
students entering school in September 
and for this purpose the 1-year authori- 
zation is necessary. 

H.R. 16077 authorizes a total of $135 
million for fiscal year 1975: $40 million 
for National Health Service Corps 
scholarships, $60 million for health pro- 
fessional student loans, and $35 million 
for nursing student loans. 

This is a bill similar to one which we 
enacted in 1970 for similar purposes. It 
is necessary because under the continu- 
ing resolution new scholarships and loans 
for freshmen students entering profes- 
sional schools in September cannot be 
made, and without such new scholarships 
and loans both the schools and the stu- 
dents would be severely penalized. The 
bill is cosponsored by all of our members 
of the Subcommittee on Public Health 
and Environment and was reported from 
both the subcommittee and full com- 
mittee by unanimous voice vote. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

What is the cost of this bill? 

Mr. STAGGERS. $135 million. 

Mr. GROSS. $135 million? 

Mr. STAGGERS. This is the authori- 
zation, but this is for doctors and nurses 
across America who might be helping 
you some time, or my family, or some- 
body else’s family. We need doctors so 
badly. It is a little program. Most of this 
will be paid because the recipients serve 
in different communities where they are 
needed. It is one of the best programs 
we have for America. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, What is the administra- 
tion position on this bill? One would not 
know from looking at the report whether 
it is for or against it. 

Mr. STAGGERS. They certainly have 
been for the full program, but I cannot 
speak for the administration. I will say 
to the gentleman that they are officially 
against the bill. We disagree with their 
position, which you will find on page 4 
of the committee report. It came out of 
the subcommittee unanimously. It came 
out of the full committee unanimously. 
We felt it was one that is necessary to 
America, and it was passed, as I said. The 
Senate has already passed a similar bill 
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unanimously on July 24 of this year, 
knowing that something had to be done 
in order to get these loans to these boys 
and girls in school by September of this 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not impressed by the 
unanimity with which many bills come 
to the House floor. There is much howling 
and yowling by some Members of Con- 
gress with respect to inflation, how it is 
tearing this country apart, and the sad 
state of the economy of the country. 
But there are apparently all too few 
committees that want to cut down or 
even make an effort to ascertain where 
the money is to come from to pay bills 
of this nature. Surely, there is some 
good in almost every bill. 

The point is we cannot afford all of 
these expenditures. A day of reckoning 
- at hand and make no mistake about 
it. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would expand the National Health Serv- 
ices Corps. Had our manpower bill been 
passed, which is still in committee, this 
clause cited here would be in the man- 
power bill. Under an appropriation as 
provided in the past year, the amount 
was $98 million, and this is $135 million. 

This bill would authorize funds for the 
National Health Service Corps scholar- 
ship program and other programs for 
health professional students. 

The amounts authorized are identical 
to the amounts in current law with one 
exception. We are asking for additional 
funding for the NHSC scholarship pro- 
gram so that this effort can be expanded 
and more slots made available to qualify- 
ing students. 

While I strongly support this bill, we 
must understand that it is only an emer- 
gency, stopgap measure. The funding 
provided for in H.R. 16077 would enable 
entering students to receive assistance 
for the school year beginning in Septem- 
ber. All other aspects of the health man- 
power program have been taken care of 
by the recent continuing resolution or 
by HEW forward funding. 

This combination of legislative and ad- 
ministrative patchwork cannot displace 
the need for a new and comprehensive 
manpower bill this year. 

I urge support for H.R. 16077 and trust 
we will have a complete manpower pro- 
gram before this body in a few weeks. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would like to say 
that $95 millicn of this is for loans and 
the other portion of it goes to students 
who will repay the loan by going to dif- 
rent localities where they are needed, so 
I think all of it will be accounted for in 
a way which will contribute to our land. 

Mr, SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
am I correct in understanding that the 
fiscal year 1974 amount appropriated for 
the National Health Service Corps was 
$3 million and the fiscal year 1975 budg- 
et is $22.5 million, but this bill is for $40 
million? 
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Mr. NELSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for this bill immediately is the fact that 
with the school year starting and the 
manpower bill not yet acted upon and 
not yet out of conference, it seems ob- 
vious that this part of it would have to 
be enacted so this part of the program 
could go forward. 

Mr, CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

This is an excellent bill. It does pro- 
vide increased funds to provide phy- 
sicians for the ghetto and rural areas. 
The original authorization was $225 mil- 
lion. It was increased through my amend- 
ment to $40 million so we could have 
more people in deprived areas. I think it 
is a good bill and I strongly support it. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully support the bill, 
H.R. 16077, to extend the scholarship 
program for the National Health Service 
Corps and the loan program for health 
professions students through fiscal year 
1975. 

I wish to emphasize that the signifi- 
cantly increased authorization level un- 
der section 1 will provide an important 
step toward increasing the health care 
resources of the many deprived areas in 
our Nation, especially those where the 
physician-population ratio is inadequate. 

Although this measure does not deal 
directly with the matter of revising the 
existing health manpower programs, our 
committee is presently working on a new 
health manpower proposal which I hope 
will be an effective measure. 

I want to point out that the loans and 
scholarships provided for in this exten- 
sion are not gifts to students. They must 
be repaid in cash or by serving in a short- 
age area. Hopefully, this will help to al- 
leviate the problem of physician mal- 
distribution. 

This measure is important in our long- 
range effort to provide substantially im- 
proved health care resources for our citi- 
zens, and I urge the Members of this 
House to support it. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. ROGERS), 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 16077 which would ex- 
tend the National Health Service Corps 
scholarship program and loans for 
health professions students. As the chair- 
man of the full committee has stated, 
this is emergency legislation which re- 
ceived the support of all of the members 
of the Subcommittee on Public Health 
and Environment and was reported 
unanimously by the full committee. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 1974, the 
Congress enacted a continuing resolu- 
tion which provided appropriations for 
those programs which had been funded 
in fiscal year 1974 through September 30, 
1974. While many of the programs re- 
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ceived support at the fiscal year 1974 
funding levels, because the authorities 
for the Health Manpower and Nurse 
Training Acts expired on June 30, 1974, 
these programs were funded at the levels 
requested by the administration. The 
budget request under these acts would 
provide no moneys for new loans or 
scholarships to health professions stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Speaker, the Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Environment is cur- 
rently considering several lengthy and 
complicated measures which would re- 
vise and extend the Health Manpower 
and Nurse Training Acts. The other body 
is presently engaged in the same ac- 
tivities, and it appears to be quite likely 
that a conference committee will be 
confronted with two very different bills, 
thus, delaying enactment of authoriza- 
tions for these programs. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 16077 would simply 
extend the authorizations for loans un- 
der both the Health Manpower Act and 
the Nurse Training Act. It would enable 
students entering health professions 
schools for the first time to apply for 
and obtain loans before the school year 
begins, rather than looking to other 
sources for financial support which, as 
I am sure my colleagues would agree, 
during this inflationary period would be 
difficult to say the least. 

H.R. 16077 would also raise the level 
of support for the National Health Serv- 
ice Corps scholarship program from the 
current level of $3 million to $40 mil- 
lion through adoption of an amendment 
in subcommittee offered by Mr. CARTER 
of Kentucky. The members of the Sub- 
committee on Public Health and En- 
vironment feel very strongly that the 
Corps represents the best way at the pres- 
ent time to meet the geographic maldis- 
tribution problem currently facing 
health care in the United States today. 
Under this program, students in health 
professions schools receive scholarships 
in exchange for an agreement to serve 
as members of the National Health Serv- 
ice Corps in areas designated by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as medically underserved. HEW 
has requested $22.5 million for NHSC 
scholarships, but the effect of the con- 
tinuing resolution is to appropriate only 
$3 million. 

Mr. Speaker, the present legislation, 
when enacted, will not mean that the 
task of revising all of our health man- 
power authorities can be put off or 
dropped. The subcommittee intends to 
move as rapidly as possible to report out 
responsible legislation. In the meantime, 
it is essential that this measure be fav- 
orably considered by the House. I urge its 
adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Sraccers) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the bill 
H.R. 16077. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to clause 3 
of rule XXVII and the Chair’s prior an- 
nouncement, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 
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EXTENSION OF CONTROLLED 
SUBSTANCES ACT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 14213) to amend the Controlled 
Substances Act to extend for 3 fiscal 
years the authorizations of appropria- 
tions for the administration and enforce- 
ment of that act, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That effec- 
tive July 1, 1974, section 709 of the Con- 
trolled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 904) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 709. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $105,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, $175,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and $200,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1977, for the expenses of the Department of 
Justice (other than its expenses incurred in 
connection with carrying out section 103(a) ) 
in carrying out its functions under this title. 

“(b) No funds appropriated under any 
other provision of this Act may be used for 
the expenses of the Department of Justice 
for which funds are authorized to be appro- 
priated by subsection (a) of this section.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 509 of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act (21 U.S.C. 879) is amended by 
striking out “(a)” and subsection (b). 

Sec. 3. Section 702 of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
this section or section 1103, section 4202 of 
title 18, United States Code, shall apply to 
any individual convicted under any of the 
laws repealed by this title or title IIT with- 
out regard to the terms of any sentence im- 
posed on such individual under such law.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 14213, the Controlled 
Substances Act of 1974. This bill would 
extend the authorizations of appropria- 
tions for the administration and enforce- 
ment of title II of the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970 for 3 years through 1977. The to- 
tal authorization is $480 million, a figure 
based on estimated needs provided to us 
by the Department of Justice. These au- 
thorizations generally pay for the ac- 
tivities of the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration. The Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration, previously known as the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, is responsible for the prevention 
and control of drug abuse in our country, 
and in the judgment of our committee 
has generally done a laudatory job. 

The bill also makes two substantive 
amendments to the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act. First it extends normal Fed- 
eral parole provisions to prisoners con- 
victed and sentenced prior to May 1971 
under drug abuse control laws repealed 
by the 1970 act. Some of these prisoners 
are not presently eligible for parole de- 
spite the fact that people sentenced for 
the same offenses since 1971 are. This is 
a situation which the committee feels 
represents unequal treatment under the 
law, and the amendments in question 
are designed to correct it. 

Second, the bill would repeal existing, 
so-called no-knock provisions of the act. 
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This provision authorizes search war- 
rants which allow narcotics agents to 
break into premises which are to be 
searched without advance warning if the 
judge issuing the search warrant is satis- 
fied that the property sought might be 
quickly destroyed or that the agents 
would otherwise be in danger. The com- 
mittee feels that experience with this 
and other no-knock provisions man- 
dates its repeal. Evidence which has 
come to the committee’s attention sug- 
gests that the provision has been used 
with a lack of discretion, is of question- 
able constitutional validity, has not 
proved necessary to the enforcement of 
drug abuse laws, and has by its im- 
proper use resulted in serious injury and 
death to law enforcement officers and 
civilians. The best known of the abuses 
of this provision occurred in April 1974 
in Collinsville, Ill., when Federal nar- 
cotics agents mistakenly broke into the 
homes of two families, destroyed family 
property, and terrorized the members 
of the families. I should note that our bill 
repeals the no-knock provisions in the 
Controlled Substances Act but does not 
affect the similar provision in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, since it is not in 
our jurisdiction. 

This legislation was reported from 
both the Subcommittee on Public Health 
and Environment and our own full com- 
mittee by unanimous voice votes. It is a 
good and necessary bill, extending au- 
thorizations for drug abuse control ac- 
tivities which have already expired, and 
I urge your support for its passage. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make a couple of observations rel- 
ative to this bill. As the chairman of 
our committee pointed out when we 
passed this control substances bill, the 
most recent measure in the field, we 
forgot to take a look at the penalty pro- 
visions that had been in the previous 
law. So we found we had certain persons 
in the penitentiaries or in prisons under 
the old law and were held there under 
mandatory sentence. When we amended 
it, some of them became eligible for pa- 
role, but those convicted under prior law 
were not made so eligible—the provisions 
of this bill correct that situation. 

I would like to make some comments 
about the no-knock provisions repealed 
under the passage of this bill; we can re- 
call we had no-knock provisions on the 
floor when we dealt with District of Co- 
lumbia laws. This bill repeals the no- 
knock provisions of the Federal law. 

I am not so sure it is a wise move, for 
the reason that under the common law 
they can break and enter if a police of- 
ficer so desires, if he feels sure some vio- 
lation of Federal law is going on within a 
certain residence. Under the no-knock 
legislation it was our intent to protect 
the public by requiring that law enforce- 
ment people get a warrant to enter and, 
therefore, would have to prove their case 
before entry was made. However, it 
must be said that many States have 
passed laws that have thrown out the 
common law entry and it has not been 
extensively used in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

So I have reconsidered the more rigid 
position I took earlier. I am advised that 
this does not affect the recodification 
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of any of the laws and penalties pro- 
vided in the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I am sure the chairman would agree 
with me, that was not our intent. 

So I support the bill. I hope it is passed. 
I believe it is good legislation. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. I thank my distinguished 
colleague for yielding. I want to say I 
support this legislation. I recall I was 
one of two members of the subcommittee 
who opposed the no-knock law. We also 
opposed it in the full committee and on 
the floor of the House. I thought it was 
not good then. I think it is not good 
now. I think it is good that the House has 
seen fit to bring it before us for repeal. 

In the area which I come from, if a 
man knocks the door down and goes in, 
he usually comes out feet first and the 
undertaker takes care of him. A man’s 
house is his castle. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the total au- 
thorization of this bill, some $480 
million? 

Mr. NELSEN. Four hundred and eighty 
million dollars The administration rec- 
ommended an open-ended bill, as I 
understand it, without the identifiable 
figures, but this is the figure that we 
agreed upon in our committee. 

Mr. GROSS. This does not deal with 
alcoholism, does it? 

Mr. NELSEN. No, it does not. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there a report on this 
bill? Apparently there is. I did not get one 
when the bill was made available. 

Mr. NELSEN. I will speak to the ma- 
jority side and see that they get one to 
the gentleman. They should have had 
one to the gentleman before. 

Mr. SYMMS. Will the gentleman from 
Minnesota yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Could it possibly be that 
with all of the inflation that is going on 
being caused right here by the Congress 
printing press, that we are driving these 
people to drugs to escape the politicians? 

Mr. NELSEN. That may be, sir. 

Mr. SYMMS. I have always said the 
liberals pass so many laws it drives a man 
to drink, and the conservatives try to 
pass laws against drinking. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. ROGERS). 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this measure. H.R. 14213, as 
reported, would extend the authorization 
of appropriations for the administration 
and enforcement of title II of the Com- 
prehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970 (the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act) for fiscal years 1975, 1976, 
and 1977, with a total authorization of 
$480 million. The legislation would also 
make the following substantive modifica- 
tions to the act: First, repeal existing 
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section 509(b) of the act, the so-called 
no-knock provision; and second, make 
18 U.S.C. 4202—which authorizes Fed- 
eral prisoners serving terms of over 180 
days to be eligible for release on parole 
after serving one-third of their terms— 
applicable to those prisoners sentenced 
prior to May 1, 1971, under drug abuse 
control laws repealed by the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control 
Act of 1970. Prisoners sentenced under 
the act after its effective date presently 
are eligible for parole consideration un- 
der such section. 

Mr. Speaker, the Controlled Substances 
Act, enacted in 1970, was designed pri- 
marily to improve Federal efforts to elim- 
inate diversion of drugs from legitimate 
channels through adoption of new con- 
trol and enforcement provisions. The act 
is now administered by the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration, following a series 
of executive branch reorganizations de- 
signed to provide a single focus on Fed- 
eral drug enforcement activities. I be- 
lieve the DEA and its predecessors have 
performed a credible job in limiting the 
availability of legitimate dangerous drugs 
within this country under the regulatory 
provisions of the act. Funding to pursue 
these activities for an additional 3 years 
is clearly justified. 

Mr. Speaker, as the report points out, 
the committee adopted by voice vote, two 
amendments to existing law. The first 
would repeal the controversial no- 
knock provision that applied to Federal 
drug enforcement agents. This provision 
has been rarely used since the formation 
of DEA and does not appear to be neces- 
sary to the effective enforcement of drug 
abuse laws. Because of its potential for 
abuse as well as potential for unneces- 
sary injury to police officers and civilians, 
the committee has concluded it to be best 
to remove the no-knock as it applies to 
Federal drug abuse enforcement from 
the books. 

A second amendment would correct an 
anomalous situation that has arisen with 
regard to eligibility for parole of persons 
convicted under past and existing crimi- 
nal statutes. One of the statutes re- 
pealed by the 1970 act provided that cer- 
tain narcotics offenders sentence to man- 
datory minimum prison terms would be 
ineligible for parole under the general 
parole statute which authorizes Federal 
prisoners serving terms of over 180 days 
to be eligible for parole after serving one- 
third of their terms or after serving 15 
years of a life sentence or of a sentence 
of over 45 years. The 1970 act removed 
this prohibition, but the Supreme Court 
has ruled that the prohibition did not 
render offenders sentenced prior to the 
effective date of the 1970 act eligible for 
parole consideration under the general 
parole statute. The second amendment 
simply makes the general parole statute 
available to persons sentenced under ap- 
plicable provisions of law repealed by the 
1970 act. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is vital to 
the continued effectiveness of drug abuse 
law enforcement. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
PREYER). 
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Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is today voting on the extension of the 
Controlled Substances Act and I would 
like to speak on behalf of a provision in 
the bill to repeal the no-knock section of 
this act whereby Federal narcotics 
agents were authorized to obtain a war- 
rant to enter a dwelling without knock- 
ing and identifying themselves. 

I introduced this amendment to repeal 
the no-knock law in Committee and am 
firmly convinced that it should be sup- 
ported. The no-knock provision was en- 
acted 4 years ago and during that time 
it has seldom been used by either the 
Federal agents or the D.C. police. 

Such action on the part of law enforce- 
ment drug agents is extremely danger- 
ous to the agents as well as to the oc- 
cupants of the dwelling which they are 
entering. Everyone in the country is 
aware of the raid which took place in 
Collinsville, Ill., in April of 1973 when 
agents raided two homes and absolutely 
terrorized the occupants and then finally 
discovered that they were in the wrong 
house. 

Under the no-knock provision, law en- 
forcement officers are effectively entering 
a dwelling like any burglar and the 
occupants of the home have the right to 
use force to prevent such entry. Citizens 
have a right to protect themselves and 
can use a gun to shoot the agents and 
are perfectly within the law in doing so. 

I believe it is significant that Chief 
Jerry Wilson has stated that he has no 
objection to the repeal of this provision. 
His department has not used it since 
October of 1971. Also, in 1972 there were 
100 no-knock warrants issued nationwide 
and in 1973, there was only one such war- 
rant. 

In short, the no-knock law simply does 
not work, and its elimination will in no 
way bring the drug program to a stand- 
still. This country has always upheld the 
traditional right of personal privacy and 
the idea that a man’s home is his castle. 
The provision should never have been 
enacted and the Congress in its wisdom 
should repeal it. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the bill H.R. 14213, to authorize a 3-year 
extension of the Controlled Substances 
Act. This measure authorizes $105 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1975, $175 million for 
fiscal year 1976, and $200 million for fis- 
cal year 1977, to carry out the provisions 
of the act. 

It is very important that we extend the 
control and enforcement provisions con- 
tained in this legislation in order to 
check the diversion of drugs from legiti- 
mate channels. We have made much 
progress in the area of drug abuse con- 
trol in recent years, and I submit that 
we must continue our efforts. 

I want to point out that this measure 
repeals the no-knock authority, which 
has enabled the Justice Department to 
enter premises for the purposes of a 
search without prior indication of this 
intention. A number of incidents involv- 
ing this provision and its doubtful con- 
stitutionality have led us to repeal this 
authority. 

All of us clearly realize the importance 
of our drug abuse programs, and I urge 
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my colleagues to consider the measure 
pending before us today. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Sraccers) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the bill 
H.R. 14213, as amended. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
discharged from further consideration of 
the bill (S. 3355) to amend the Compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1970 to provide appropriations 
to the Drug Enforcement Administration 
on a continuing basis, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3355 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 709 
of the Controlled Substances Act of 1970 
(Public Law 91-513; 84 Stat, 1284; 21 U.S.C. 
904) is amended by inserting immediately 
before the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, $125,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, $150,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1976, $175,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1977, $200,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1978, and $225,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1979”. 


INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 


Sec. 2. Section 481 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(c)(1) Any Government, which permits 
the production of opium poppies, shall not 
be the recipient of economic and military as- 
sistance furnished under this or any other 
Act, and all sales, credit sales and guarantees 
made with respect to such country under the 
Foreign Military Sales Act and under title I 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 shall be suspended, 
beginning January 1, 1975, unless the Presi- 
dent determines that a ban on the growing 
of opium poppies is in effect or certifies to 
the Congress that safeguards adopted by the 
Government concerned effectively prevent 
the diversion of opium and its derivatives 
into illicit markets. Such certification shall 
be accompanied by a detailed description of 
such safeguards. In the latter event, eco- 
nomic and military assistance and sales, cred- 
it sales and guarantees shall continue only 
so long as the President continues to be sat- 
isfied as to the effectiveness of such safe- 
guards. 

“(2) The Director of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration shall report immedi- 
ately to the President and the Congress any 
evidence that opium and its derivatives are 
being diverted from permitted production 
into illicit markets and shall also make a 
detailed report on or before June 30 of each 
year to the President and the Congress, re- 
porting on the worldwide production of opi- 
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um and its derivatives, the effectiveness of 
controls in each producing country, and the 
extent to which opium and its derivatives 
are being diverted into illicit markets. 

“(3) If, within sixty days of continuous 
session of the Congress after a report is sub- 
mitted under paragraph (2), the Congress 
adopts a concurrent resolution finding that 
any country has not effectively banned the 
growing of opium poppies or that such coun- 
try is not effectively preventing opium, or 
its derivatives, produced in such country 
from being diverted into illicit markets, then 
the President shall immediately suspend eco- 
nomic and military assistance to such coun- 
try under this or any other Act and shall 
suspend all sales, credit sales and guarantees 
to such country under the Foreign Military 
Sales Act and title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954.” 

“(d) Subsections (e)-—(g) of this section 
are enacted by the Congress— 

“(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking pow- 
er of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be deemed a part of the rules of each 
House, respectively, but applicable only with 
respect to the procedure to be followed in 
that House in the case of resolutions de- 
scribed by this paragraph; and they shall 
supersede other rules only to the extent that 
they are inconsistent therewith; and 

“(2) with full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House. 

“(e) For purposes of the section, the term 
‘concurrent resolution’ means only a con- 
current resolution of the Senate or the 
House of Representatives the matter after 
the resolving clause of which is substantially 
as follows: “The Congress finds that 
has not effectively banned the production of 
opium and has not effectively prevented the 
diversion of opium, or its derivatives, pro- 
duced therein from being diverted into illicit 
markets,’ (the blank space being filled with 
the name of the country involved.) 

“(f)(1) A concurrent resolution shall be 
referred to the appropriate committee of the 
Senate or the House as the case may be. 
When the committee of the House has re- 
ported a concurrent resolution, it is in order 
at any time after the third day (excluding 
Saturdays, Sundays, and legal holidays) fol- 
lowing the day on which the report upon 
such resolution has been available to Mem- 
bers of the House (even though a previous 
motion to the same effect has been disagreed 
to) to move to proceed to the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution, The motion is 
highly privileged and is not debatable. An 
amendment to the motion is not in order, 
and it is not in order to move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion is agreed to or 
disagreed to. 

“(2) General debate on any concurrent 
resolution in the House of Representatives 
shall be limited to not more than ten hours, 
which shall be divided equally between the 
majority and minority parties. A motion 
further to limit debate is not debatable. A 
motion to recommit the concurrent resolu- 
tion is not in order, and it is not in order to 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
concurrent resolution is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. No amendment to the concur- 
rent resolution is in order. 

“(3) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the consideration of any concurrent 
resolution, and motions to proceed to the 
consideration of other business, shall be 
decided without debate. 

“(4) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
the procedure relating to any concurrent 
resolution shall be decided without debate. 
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“(g) (1) Debate in the Senate on any con- 
current resolution and debatable motions 
and appeals in connection therewith, shall 
be limited to not more than ten hours. The 
time shall be equally divided between and 
controlled by the majority leader and the 
minority leader or their designees. 

“(2) No amendment to the concurrent 
resolution is in order. A motion to further 
limit debate is not debatable. Debate on 
any such motion to recommit shall be lim- 
ited to one hour, to be equally divided be- 
tween and controlled by, the mover and the 
manager of the concurrent resolution.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (b) of section 509 of 
the Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 
879) is hereby repealed, 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 23-522(c)(2) of the 
District of Columbia Code is hereby re- 
pealed. 

(b) Section 23-521(f)(6) of the District 
of Columbia Code is hereby repealed. 

(c) Section 23-524(a) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) An officer executing a warrant direct- 
ing a search of a dwelling house or other 
building or a vehicle shall execute such 
warrant in accordance with section 3109, 
title 18, United States Code.”. 

(d) The last sentence of section 23-561(b) 
(1) of the District of Columbia Code is here- 
by repealed. 

(e) Section 23-591 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. Section 1114, title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by deleting “Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs” and insert- 
ing “Drug Enforcement Administration” in 
lieu thereof. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. STAGGERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STaGcGErs move to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 3355 and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 14213, 
as passed. 


The motion was agreed to, 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read, 
“To amend the Controlled Substances 
Act to extend for three fiscal years the 
authorizations of appropriations for the 
administration and enforcement of that 
Act.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 14213) was 
laid on the table. 


PASSPORT APPLICATION FEES 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
15172) to authorize the Secretary of 
State to prescribe the fee for execution 
of an application for a passport and to 
continue to transfer to the U.S. Postal 
Service the execution fee for each ap- 
plication accepted by that Service. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15172 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of June 4, 1920 (22 U.S.C. 
214), is amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. There shall be collected and 
paid into the Treasury of the United States 
quarterly a fee of $10 for each passport 
issued and a fee in an amount prescribed by 
the Secretary of State by regulation for 
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executing each application for a passport. 
Nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed to limit the right of the Secretary 
of State by regulation (1) to authorize State 
Officials to collect and retain the execution 
fee, or (2) to transfer to the United States 
Postal Service the execution fee for each 
application accepted by that Service. No pass- 
port fee shall be collected from an officer or 
employee of the United States proceeding 
abroad in the discharge of official duties, or 
from members of his immediate family; from 
an American seaman who requires a passport 
in connection with his duties aboard an 
American flag-vessel; or from a widow, child, 
parent, brother, or sister of a deceased mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces proceeding abroad 
to visit the grave of such member. No execu- 
tion fee shall be collected for an applica- 
tion made before a Federal official by a per- 
son excused from payment of the passport 
fee under this section.”’. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, under existing law an in- 
dividual who wishes to apply for a pass- 
port may do so at one of the 10 passport 
agencies of the Government or at Fed- 
eral courts and some State courts. The 
applicant pays $2 for the application and 
$10 for the passport. 

This arrangement was generally satis- 
factory until the latter part of the 1960's 
when international travel really boomed 
and the demand for passports mounted. 
At the same time a number of State 
courts found their workload so heavy 
that they ceased to handle passport 
applications. 

In 1970 a number of Members of this 
body introduced bills intended to provide 
better service to their constituents who 
applied for a passport. My subcommittee 
held hearings on these measures. Some 
of the areas suffering the most conges- 
tion were Texas, Michigan, and Con- 
necticut. I remember the impressive 
testimony of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Casey) and of our former colleague 
(Mr. Monacan) from Connecticut. 

It was clear to the subcommittee that 
the creation of more passport agencies 
funded by the Federal Government was 
not the answer. This proposed remedy 
would be very costly and in the judgment 
of the subcommittee inefficient. Passport 
applications are seasonal—heaviest in 
the spring and summer. There would be 
many months when additional passport 
agencies would be underutilized. 

The executive meanwhile had started 
a test program using the vostal facilities 
in a few cities such as Houston, Tex.: 
Detroit, Mich.: and several in Connecti- 
cut. It proved to be popular, efficient, and 
far less costly than any other proposal. 
The Congress for 2 years gave this plan 
its approval on an interim basis and 
allowed the Postal Service to retain the 
$2 application fee as the State courts do. 
Today almost one-third of all passport 
aprilications are handled through 878 
post offices in 626 cities in all 50 States. 

Let me say a werd about the applica- 
tion fee of $2. This is a statutory fee set 
in 1958. Studies have shown that that 
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sum is inadequate not only for the Postal 
Service but for the passport agencies and 
for the State courts. In fact, that is one of 
the reasons some of the State courts have 
refused to handle applications. Unless 
Congress is prepared to make an annual 
study of costs, the most sensible ap- 
proach is to allow the Secretary of State 
to determine what the fee should be. No 
one expects this to be a profit-making 
operation. Neither should it be run at 
a loss. The Secretary’s ability to adjust 
the fee in line with the actual cost will 
remove a major argument made against 
the use of postal facilities, namely, that 
they are performing a public service at a 
loss. 

The interim authority to use the postal 
facilities expired on July 1 this year. 
This bill, H.R. 15172, has two simple pur- 
poses: First, it gives permanent au- 
thority to the Secretary of State to 
transfer to the Postal Service the execu- 
tion fee for each passport application 
accepted by the Service; and second, it 
authorizes the Secretary of State to pre- 
scribe the fee to be collected for the 
execution of the application, whether 
made to the Postal Service, a clerk of 
court, or a passport agency. 

This is a bill that authorizes a much- 
needed service to the public without cost 
to those taxpayers who may not have 
occasion to use it. I urge the passage of 
H.R. 15172. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the House 


Committee on Foreign Affairs a question 
concerning the bill. 

Is there any indication of the extent 
to which the State Department will in- 
crease the $2 application fee, which I 


note in the report 
inadequate? 

Mr. MORGAN. To answer the gentle- 
man, during the hearings it was brought 
out, and the State Department assured 
the subcommittee that it is going to make 
a study of the cost. It is possible that 
the increase in the application fee will 
go from $2 to about $2.50. 

Mr. GROSS. From $2 to $2.50? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. That would be in addi- 
tion to the $10? 

Mr. MORGAN. That would be in addi- 
tion to the $10; the gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the passport appli- 
cation fee been increased recently, other 
than the $10 charged for the passport 
for some time past? 

Mr. MORGAN. The last increase in the 
application fee was in 1958. It was in- 
creased to $2. 

Mr. GROSS. And it is not proposed 
to increase the passport fee? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is not proposed to 
increase the passport fee. 

Mr. GROSS. The usual exception is 
made for Members of Congress, is that 
not correct, with respect to passport 
fees? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, if I re- 
member correctly, with relation to the 
fees, they do not pay for the passport 
but they pay the fee. 
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Mr. GROSS. They pay a fee, but they 
do not pay for the passport? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. That is saving the big 
end of the cost of the papers required if 
one wants to go gallivanting abroad, is it 
not? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that is 
correct. 

I know the gentleman does not have a 
passport, and I assure the gentleman 
that the committee is aware that the 
gentleman does little traveling. 

Mr. GROSS. A passport is issued for 
what period of time? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, it covers 
& period of 5 years. It is good for 5 years. 

Mr. GROSS. They must pay $10 to re- 
new it every quarter? 

Mr. MORGAN. They pay $10 to renew 
@ passport once every 5 years. 

Mr. GROSS. Once every 5 years? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. That is cheap at half the 
price. Will the gentleman agree with 
that? 

Mr. MORGAN. It certainly is. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Morcan), that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 15172. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to clause 3, 
Rule XXVII, and the prior announce- 
ment by the Chair, further proceedings 
on this motion will be postponed. 


AMENDING THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK ACT OF 1945 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 229) to amend 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S.J. Res. 229 

Resolved by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 8 of the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945 is amended by striking out “July 30” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “September 30”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
15977, a bill to amend the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945 was ordered 
reported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency last Wednesday, July 31. 
It is designed to facilitate the continu- 
ance of the programs of the Export- 
Import Bank at current levels of growth 
for a period of 2 years, with appropriate 
new policy directives. 

The objectives and purposes of the 
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legislation are to enable the bank to aid 
in financing exports between the 
United States and foreign countries, and 
to continue the policy of fostering ex- 
pansion of exports which contribute to 
the promotion and maintenance of em- 
ployment, income, and development of 
our productive resources..Such author- 
ity is essential if American exporters 
are to be able to meet foreign competi- 
tion which is assisted by the govern- 
ment support offered to exporters in 
the other principal trading nations. 

The Export-Import Bank Act ex- 
pired on July 30. In the absence of such 
authority, countless transactions call- 
ing for guarantees and insurance against 
foreign and commercial political risks 
and in other instances requiring direct 
loan support from our Export-Import 
Bank must be held in abeyance. Thou- 
sands of American jobs which are reliant 
on exports which require financing are 
threatened. 

Many colleagues are aware of the sub- 
stantive reasons which prevented the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
from bringing legislation forward prior 
to July 2, when the act was extended 
through July 30. The Subcommittee on 
International Trade met in executive 
session on three occasions following the 
July 4 recess and made final recom- 
mendations on July 17. H.R. 15977 was 
introduced on July 18. The Committee 
on Banking and Currency scheduled four 
sessions for consideration of the sub- 
committee bill. The full committee or- 
dered H.R. 15977 reported on July 31 
with amendments. 

The report of the committee is about 
to be filed, awaiting the inclusion of dis- 
senting views of the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ROUSSELOT) . 

Other legislation pending before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
which has precluded bringing forward 
an Export-Import Bank bill at an earlier 
date includes the following: The Small 
Business Act amendments, the real es- 
tate settlement cost procedures, the con- 
ference report on urban mass transpor- 
tation, and Bank Holding Company Act 
amendments designed to help assure a 
continuing supply of funds for the home 
mortgage market. Several members of 
the Subcommittee on International 
Trade also serve on the committee of 
conference of which has been meeting 
almost daily on the housing legislation 
which has cleared the House and Senate. 

Although action is expected soon on 
H.R. 15977, the Senate has yet to con- 
sider a bill to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act. Therefore, it is imperative 
that legislation to enable the Bank to 
continue its functions for a temporary 
period to September 30 be adopted. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman said they were awaiting the 
inclusion of dissenting views. 

I wish to say that they are supplemen- 
tal views, not dissenting views. I favor 
the continuation of the Export-Import 
Bank. We just want to make sure that 
the amendments are offered. 
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Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the record will show that. 
I offer my apologies to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, as my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. ASHLEY) has al- 
ready indicated, the legislation which 
would deal with the extension of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has been voted out of 
committee. There is absolutely no reason 
why we could not have that bill before us 
this week, even prior to any potential 
legislation, because it moved very swiftly 
through our Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the Members realizing that 
there was a 30-day extension already 
granted. 

My reason for believing that we should 
vote down this suspension is because the 
Export-Import Bank bill will be before 
the Committee on Rules very soon, and 
there are some substantial amendments 
that we made to this legislation in com- 
mittee that many of us think are very 
important to the continuation of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. I do favor a continua- 
tion of the bank under some more rea- 
sonable restrictions than those we have 
had in the past. Many of us have felt 
that it is improper to be granting interest 
rates at 6 or 7 percent to manufacturers 
trading overseas, and yet in the domestic 
market our own people are not able to 
obtain these kinds of favorable interest 
rate conditions. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will yield to the 
gentleman in just a moment, as soon as I 
conclude my brief remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, we felt that there should 
be some kind of consideration in that the 
Export-Import Bank would have to take 
another look at the regular banking 
transactions in this country and what 
our local commercial manufacturers have 
to pay in this country. It is important to 
be competitive overseas, and I am very 
friendly with that position—we should 
not make interest charges so unusually 
low that there is no risk at all to the 
financial institutions to which we are 
guaranteeing these loans. 

This was an appropriate amendment 
that was made in the committee bill now 
before Rules. 

There are additional amendments, 

Further than that, the bill that was 
passed out of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency included a Reuss amend- 
ment which will require that the Export- 
Import Bank be included in the 
budgetary process. I think that this is 
an important consideration. 

I realize that Mr. Casey has said that 
he will again guarantee that he will 
not engage in any unusual transactions 
as long as Congress is working its will on 
this subject. At least that is what his 
office has transmitted to me. And I would 
ask the gentleman from Ohio if that is 
not what Mr. Casey has transmitted to 
the gentleman; is that correct? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Yes, the gentleman is 
absolutely right. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s confirmation, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will be glad to yield 
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to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ASHLEY). 

Mr. ASHLEY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. 

I just want to make clear that there 
has been no effort to obviate considera- 
tion of the substantive issues that relate 
to the Eximbank amendments. We have 
addressed ourselves to the rising interest 
costs in our domestic economy and inter- 
nationally. We have shown concern, as 
the gentleman knows, for the various as- 
pects of East-West trade. We have cer- 
tainly directed attention to the matter 
of including the transactions of the Ex- 
imbank in the unified budget. There is 
no effort—and this is my point—what- 
ever to cause there to be any less con- 
sideration of these issues. On the con- 
trary, what we are trying to do is to make 
certain that the full House will have ap- 
propriate opportunity, as the gentleman 
has, to address itself to these issues. 

The gentleman from California, I am 
sure, understands my concern as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Trade with regard to the fact that 
the Senate has not yet acted on this leg- 
islation, and for this reason, while we 
have addressed ourselves to it, while we 
have acted, while we expect the rule and 
perhaps consideration on this matter on 
the floor of the House within a matter of 
days, the Senate is not in this posture. 
For that reason, the authority of the 
Bank having expired, it does seem to me 
that, from any realistic appraisal of the 
time factors involved, the prudent and 
wise course is to adopt the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am sure the gen- 
tleman will acknowledge with me that 
there is really going to be quicker action 
if we do not just keep adding these 30- 
day extensions. I am sure the gentleman 
does not want to go more than 30 days; 
does he? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I would, frankly, be in 
favor of the amendment to extend it to 
60 days. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So that if the rules 
are suspended, the gentleman is going to 
ask for an amendment to extend it 60 
days; is that correct? 

Mr. ASHLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Then, I think my 
other colleagues should understand this 
is not just a 30-day extension; we are 
now talking about a 60-day extension. 
My concern is that there is far more rea- 
son to believe that this House will act 
and will act promptly with the regular 
legislation (H.R. 15977) if we do not just 
keep extending it indefinitely. If we do 
not extend the Bank for another 30 days, 
we will do what we should have done 90 
days ago. I am sure the gentleman from 
Ohio agrees with that. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I am fully aware of the 
logic of the gentleman’s position. My 
concern is that we are further advanced 
than is the other body with respect to 
this. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am aware of that. 

Mr. ASHLEY. My second concern, of 
course, is that the attention of this body 
is going to be focused on another matter 
of substantial interest and concern to 
the country within a relatively short 
time. I am simply trying to provide an 
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extension interval that will be realistic 
in terms of all of these considerations. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I know the gentle- 
man and I both wish to have some kind 
of action on this legislation. My belief is, 
as is the belief of a number of mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency whom I know, that we would 
be better served as a House if we turn 
down the extension for 30 or 60 days 
and to get at the regular legislation 
(H.R. 15977). I think this is the more 
responsible way to legislate. 

I know my good colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. DENT) has 
several amendments he wishes to offer. 
I know there are a great number of 
Members on the gentleman’s side of the 
aisle who are very concerned about jobs 
in this country and who are very con- 
cerned that we take this legislation up 
in some substance before we just keep 
extending it for 30 or 60 days. Therefore, 
I am going to try to urge my colleagues 
to vote down the motion to suspend the 
rules that is before us because it does 
not give us adequate time to add amend- 
ments and provide the kind of credit 
conditions that we think are needed. 

By the way, the committee report on 
this legislation will be out in another 
couple of days so that we can really 
study more carefully what the details of 
this legislation are. It is not available 
for us today. I know the gentleman from 
Ohio made some additional amendments 
to the legislation, and we need to review 
those considerable amendments, which 
we cannot do under this procedure. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield briefiy to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I intend to support this extension for 
60 days. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield at that point, it is 
now 30 days. The gentleman from Ohio 
has said if the suspension passes he will 
be able to amend it. That shows we have 
had a change of mind since we originally 
came to the floor. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, in his ini- 
tial comment the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHLEY) indicated he was going 
to offer an amendment to extend the 
time for 60 days. I am speaking to that. 

I say I will support this resolution 
which is before us and the amendment 
which would extend its effect for 60 days. 
I do not believe we can just pull the rug 
out from under the Export-Import Bank 
at this time and permit its authority to 
expire longer. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The act has already 
expired, it expired last week. 

Mr. WYLIE. I know Ex-Im’s authority 
expired on the first day of August. But, 
the Export-Import Bank has been in ex- 
istence by act of Congress since 1935. It 
has a good track record. It is true there 
is a bill just reported from the Banking 
and Currency Committee to which 
amendments have been added which I 
think improves existing legislation, but I 
would say to the gentleman the main 
source of difficulty as far as the Export- 
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Import Bank is concerned at the present 
time stems from a purported loan to the 
Soviet Union for $180 million for 6-per- 
cent interest. I will say it is my under- 
standing that when the loan is finalized, 
if it is, the Soviet Union as a part of 
the arrangement has agreed to purchase 
over $400 million worth of technology 
and equipment from American business- 
men. I think over the years the Export- 
Import Bank has had a good record as 
far as aiding and supporting American 
businessmen is concerned. Since the So- 
viet fertilizer loan the Export-Import 
Bank has been negotiating at interest 
rates between 7 and 8.5 percent. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. If the gentleman 
will yield at that point, and since this is 
my time, and the gentleman is speaking 
basically in support of the gentleman 
from Ohio’s position, I would like to ask 
my colleague about the fertilizer deal 
that was arranged for $180 million at 6 
percent. 

Mr. WYLIE. I mentioned the fertilizer 
loan and said it was negotiated at 6-per- 
cent interest. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I do not yield any 
further to my good colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio who I know was in the 
committee the other day when we passed 
the bill. He also offered some amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Very briefiy. 

Mr. WYLIE. The fertilizer loan has not 
been finalized I believe but the Export- 
Import Bank is now negotiating loans 
at 7 percent and 8.5 percent. Exim is in 
the process of moving with other nations 
to renegotiate interest rates. I would say 
to the gentleman from California that 
during the course of the discussion on 
the fertilizer loan it was agreed the So- 
viet Union would purchase some $400 
million in machinery and technology 
from U.S. companies. I am not neces- 
sarily defending the 6-percent interest 
rate, I cannot. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I hope not. 

Mr. WYLIE. But there are two sides 
to the question. In any event I would 
suggest it makes sense to extend Exim’s 
life for 60 days. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comments. Though I 
strongly question the logic of a tempo- 
rary increase in authority without basic 
legislation coming to the floor for full 
and complete debate. This is not the 
right way. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the principle behind the 
thing is one we have been overlooking. 
One of the reasons this Congress is al- 
ways in bad trouble is because we always 
operate on the most important issues in 
this Congress with a gun at our head. We 
have already reached a deadline and we 
are going to pull the rug out from under 
somebody. We are always getting into 
the position where we cannot stop and 
think and we have to legislate on the 
basis of what is already happening. 
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So this is just another extension. So 
what? What did the last 30-day exten- 
sion do? It did exactly what I said it 
would do. I said it would give us 30 days 
in which to work out another 30-day 
extension. And if we get into the im- 
peachment process it will give them time 
to work out another 30-day extension. 
And without the amendment to the in- 
terest rate, do the Members think we 
would have had an increase in the inter- 
est rates from 4 percent to what might 
be 8 percent unless we had this amend- 
ment? 

But we won that fight. We put this 
House on the alert. 

Let me tell the Members something. 
I do not know this person too well. I have 
met him on a few occasions and sat on 
the committee with him in conference; 
but I was very happy and very proud to 
hear a Member of the Senate stand up 
and say that the time had come to elim- 
inate the Eximbank on a very important 
principle. 

We talk about 7% or 8 percent. Do we 
know what the cost of borrowing money 
is right now? Eleven and a half and 
12% percent, in order to expand their 
facilities to produce in the United States 
the very things we are giving money 
away to produce in foreign countries. 

We have just blown $17 million to Dow 
Chemical. Their last quarter profits went 
up 120 percent. Why did we give them 
Exim money? We gave it to them to 
expand their fertilizer plant in Brazil. 
Why did not they do it in the United 
States? Because they would not go into 
their capital. They have to borrow 
money. That is the method of doing busi- 
ness in this country, so borrowing money 
at 11144 or 12 percent is a lot more than 
borrowing at 4 percent in Brazil. The 
only way they are going to get paid is 
if that Brazilian plant will export its 
products from Brazil to Dow Chemical 
and reverse the flow and send the chem- 
icals back to the United States to pay 
off the loan. This has gone on all over 
the world. 

When we come to the bill itself, I 
promise to show the House that if there 
is anybody in the world that was left out 
of the Eximbank loan, that was left out 
that asked for it, any production facility 
competing with the United States all 
over the world has received low interest 
money from all the lending agencies of 
this country. 

My time has expired, Mr. Speaker, and 
I extend my remarks at this point to 
include certain important statements by 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN). 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask a question or two. It is my 
understanding that the gentleman’s 
committee has a bill before it, not this 
particular piece of legislation, but a bill 
relative to the Eximbank. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes, we voted that 
Eximbank bill last week. It will go to the 
Committee on Rules sometime this week. 

Mr. KETCHUM. That bill, as I under- 
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stand it, has been amended by the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Ri- 
NALDO) to preclude any Export-Import 
loans to Turkey until the opium growth 
there has ceased; is that correct? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes, and even fur- 
ther than that, until Turkey abides by its 
agreement to discontinue the heavy ex- 
ports of heroin. The gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. RINALDO) did an excel- 
lent job in making his case before the 
committee. The amendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey carried in 
the committee. It is in the bill before 
rules. It is an additional aspect of the 
guarantee that I think is important; and 
it is in compliance with the agreement 
that Turkey signed 3 years ago. 

I think that the gentleman makes an 
excellent point. I supported Mr. RI- 
NALDO’s amendment in committee. That 
is one more aspect. 

Now if this motion to recommit passes 
today, that particular amendment will 
not be included in this resolution. 

Mr. KETCHUM. That, of course, is the 
question I was going to next ask. Under 
this extension, the approximately $146 
million plus that Turkey would like to 
borrow from the Export-Import Bank 
could perhaps be extended under the 
provisions of this extension; thereby 
negating what we are trying to do in the 
bill; is that essentially correct? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is correct, and 
our efforts to try to stop the importation 
into this country of substantial amounts 
of heroin will be thwarted. I appreciate 
the gentleman bringing out that point. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHLEY) that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the Senate joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 229), as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California makes a point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

Pursuant to the provisions of clause 3 
of rule XXVII, and the Chair’s prior an- 
nouncement, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 

Does the gentleman from California 
withdraw his point of order at this time? 
Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California withdraws his point of order. 


EXTENDING EXPIRATION DATE OF 
EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT 
OF 1969 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 1104) to extend by 62 
days the expiration date of the Export 
Administration Act of 1969. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res. 1104 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 14 of the 
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Export Administration Act of 1969 is 
amended by striking out “July 30” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30”, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1969 provides the authority 
to prohibit or curtail exports for three 
purposes—national security, foreign pol- 
icy, and short supply. This authority, as 
my colleagues are aware, I am sure, ex- 
pired on July 30 and the purposes for 
which it had been designed are now 
being met on a tenuous basis by Execu- 
tive order under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act of 1917. 

The Trading With the Enemy Act sim- 
ply does not provide the array of sanc- 
tions afforded under the Export Admin- 
istration Act. That array has proven its 
effectiveness over a period of some 25 
years, following the passage of the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949, the violations 
provisions of which are incorporated in 
the 1969 act. Furthermore, there re- 
mains the question of whether the act 
of 1917 may be of doubtful validity for 
the purposes of carrying out the foreign 
policy and short supply provisions for 
which the Export Administration Act 
was designed. This leaves the Depart- 
ment of Commerce possibly open to suit 
in the course of administering its con- 
trols over such items in short supply as 
ferrous scrap and crime detection equip- 
ment and petroleum producis. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency requested a rule on H.R. 15264, a 
bill to amend and extend the authority 
for regulation of exports, some 6 weeks 
ago. A rule was granted on July 16. Floor 
action has been subsequently scheduled 
for four different dates since that time, 
and is now again on the calendar and 
expected to be brought to the floor later 
this week. 

The Senate passed legislation to 
amend and extend the Export Adminis- 
tration Act on July 31. The Senate bill 
contains a number of provisions which 
are substantially at variance with the 
committee reported bill to be considered 
by the House in the coming days. 

It is, therefore, essential that the ade- 
quate authority contained in the Export 
Administration Act be continued on a 
temporary basis to September 30, in or- 
der that the executive branch may ad- 
minister programs in accord with the 
policy directives of the Congress while 
the House works its will with respect to 
amendments and time as afforded for 
coming to an agreement on the differ- 
ences which may arise between House 
and Senate versions of this vital 
legislation. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, my good colleague from 
Georgia (Mr. BLACKBURN) had intended 
to be here to discuss this. I know he is 
in a housing conference so he is unable 
to be here at this immediate moment. 
His main concern was that this legisla- 
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tion also is scheduled for this week, sub- 
ject to a rule. Some changes were made 
in the committee again, and before we 
extend this even for a temporary time I 
know it is my colleague’s feeling we 
should consider this in the regular legis- 
lative process. I also believe that that is 
a more correct procedure rather than 
living from 30-day extension to 30-day 
extension. I think that is a more appro- 
priate way to legislate. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Of course, I agree with 
the gentleman. I am persuaded, after 
discussion with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, that there is questionable legal 
authority, that there are legal questions 
that are raised with respect to reversion 
to the Trading With the Enemy Act as 
authority for their present responsibili- 
ties. It is really on that basis, in particu- 
lar, that I would urge adoption of this 
resolution. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s remarks. 

I now yield to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that the gentleman from California 
is being inconsistent. On the one hand 
the gentleman protests the loan of $180 
million to the Soviet Union under the 
Export-Import Bank Act. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. At the 6-percent 
rate. 

Mr. WYLIE. I understand, but the real 
purpose of this bill, I would say to the 
gentleman, is that without extension of 
the Export Administration Act, unre- 
stricted exports to the Communist bloc 
nations of computers and sophisticated 
technology could take place. With this 
act, in effect, there is a control over the 
Nation’s outflow of critical materials in 
short supply, such as ferrous scrap and 
petroleum. 

Therefore, I would respectfully sug- 
gest to the gentleman that it seems to me 
as though it is very important that we 
pass this temporary extension until we 
can bring the export administration bill 
to the floor which the gentleman men- 
tioned, has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Is the gentleman 
willing to guarantee that we will not 
have any more 30-day extensions once 
we vote for this legislation and get it 
done? 

Mr. WYLIE. I appreciate the compli- 
ment of the gentleman but I have no 
such authority. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is my point. 
I think we should have encouraged the 
Congress to move legislatively and do 
what it should have done 90 to 100 days 
ago, and that was to get to this legis- 
lation. In fact, we knew it was going to 
expire. We were busy with some other 
legislation, but I believe by not passing 
this extension, we put a mandate on 
the House to move. 

The bill is scheduled for a rule this 
week. It has been out of committee for 
some time. 

I think that if the House will move 
the regular legislation, there will be 
more persuasion on the part of the 
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Senate to move this bill than there is 
now with respect to the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. BLACKBURN), who has been waiting 
breathlessly to comment on this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I have no objection to this 60-day ex- 
tension. I will have amendments when 
the final bill is presented to the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will be glad to 
yield briefly to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree with the comment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio that the Senate bill 
leaves a lot to be desired. In fact, it leaves 
— as much to be desired as the House 

ill. 

What I am wondering is this: It seems 
to me that in both there is an attempt 
to control prices in this country with an 
export contzol act, I do not think it will 
work, In fact, it will be harmful. 

If this bill passes and we have a 60-day 
extension, it will provide the time needed 
so that we could take this bill back to 
the committee and come back with a 
better bill. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. If the gentleman 
will yield to me, the point is that the 
regular bill has already come out of the 
committee. It is subject to a rule this 
week. We have an excellent chance to 
get it here on the floor. The leadership 
is basically committed to getting it to 
the floor, by an announcement included 
in the weekly whip agenda. 

My point is that by giving it another 
extension, we take the pressure off this 
Congress to act. I think that is a mis- 
take. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio, agrees that we need to keep that 
pressure on, though we disagreed a min- 
ute ago on the final method. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHLEY) that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 1104). 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the joint 
resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENDING THE EXPIRATION DATE 
OF THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
ACT OF 1950 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 228) to ex- 
tend the expiration date of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S.J. RES. 228 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the first sen- 
tence of section 717(a) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 is amended by striking 
out “July 30” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30”. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 13044, 
a bill to amend and extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, passed the House 
last Thursday, August 1. It is designed 
to improve and continue programs which 
are needed to assure that our industrial 
capacity and resource inventory remain 
at levels necessary to adequately safe- 
guard national security. 

H.R. 13044 would extend the authority 
of the Defense Production Act another 
year, until June 30, 1975. In addition, the 
bill amends the act to change the method 
by which Defense Production Act stock- 
pile materials are purchased for use in 
order to guarantee uninterrupted defense 
production when necessary. It also calls 
for a 9-month administration study of 
the management of all our stockpiles in 
light of new worldwide economic develop- 
ments. 

Under the act as it is presently written, 
such stockpiles are maintained through 
the purchase of materials with loans 
from the Treasury. The cost of loan 
funds, especially in view of the soaring 
interest rates in today’s economy, has 
constituted a serious financial drain on 
the stockpile program. H.R. 13044 would 
eliminate this problem by providing 
funds needed for stockpile purposes 
through congressional appropriations. In 
addition to improving the financial con- 
dition of the program, such a change 
would also improve congressional sur- 
veillance and control over stockpiling 
efforts. 

The United States is greatly reliant on 
foreign sources for many of its vital re- 
source needs. We face intensified com- 
petition among the countries of the 
world for those resources. Also, countries 
dominating resource markets have the 
potential to organize market control 
mechanisms and arbitrarily increase 
prices. The effect of those price increases 
on the economy may be quite severe. 
Hence, the wisdom of the administra- 
tion’s plan to severely reduce the na- 
tional stockpiles and inventories is par- 
ticularly suspect. H.R. 13044, therefore, 
includes provisions calling for a study to 
reappraise the current plans for reduc- 
tion of the stockpiles and inventories, 
and coordinate more effectively our over- 
all resources management. 

The Senate has passed one version of 
the Defense Production Act extension 
with the new financing arrangements 
for the stockpile. The House, on last 
Thursday, August 1, passed similar legis- 
lation, with the addition of the stockpile 
study. The Senate version calls for a 2- 
year extension of the act. The House 
version calls for a 1-year extension. 
Therefore, there are certain minor differ- 
ences in the two bills. This should not 
delay final action for more than a few 
days. 

However, because of these differences, 
it is necessary to pass the resolution be- 
fore us for a 60-day extension of the orig- 
inal act, which expired on June 30, and 
received by way of an earlier resolution, 
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a previous 30-day extension. I urge sup- 
port of this resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding this time to me. 

I will just make the observation that 
the House did pass by voice vote, just 
last Thursday, a bill which would extend 
the Defense Production Act for an ad- 
ditional year, as the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHLEY) has already said, and 
the resolution before us would simply 
give the House and the Senate the time 
to work out their differences so that an 
extension, for an additional year or two 
years, as the case may be, may be agreed 
upon. 

Of course, all this resolution would do 
is to extend the Defense Production Act 
until September 30, 1974. 

So I would urge passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 228 which is before us 
now. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHLEY), that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the Senate 
Joint Resolution 228. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the Senate 
joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ESTABLISHING CASCADE HEAD 
SCENIC RESEARCH AREA IN 
OREGON 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 8352) to establish the Cascade 
Head Scenic-Research Area in the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 8352 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to provide present and future genera- 
tions with the use and enjoyment of certain 
ocean headlands, rivers, streams, estuaries, 
and forested areas, and to promote the 
protection and study of significant areas 
for research and scientific purposes, and to 
promote a more sensitive relationship be- 
tween man and his adjacent environment, 
there is hereby established, subject to valid 
existing rights, the Cascade Head Scenic- 
Research Area (hereinafter referred to as 
“the area”). 

Sec. 2. The administration, protection, de- 
velopment, and regulation of use of the area 
shall be by the Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter called the “Secretary”) in ac- 
cordance with the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions applicable to national forests, in such 
manner as in his judgment will best con- 
tribute to attainment of the purposes set 
forth in this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) The boundaries of the area, 
and the boundaries of the subareas included 
therein, shall be those shown on the map 
entitled “Proposed Cascade Head Scenic-Re- 
search Area” dated June 1974, which is on 
file and available for public inspection in 
the Office of the Chief, Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture: Provided, 
That, from time to time, the Secretary may, 
after public hearing or other appropriate 
means for public participation, make adjust- 
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ments in the boundaries of subareas to re- 
fiect changing natural conditions or to pro- 
vide for more effective management for the 
purposes of this Act. 

(b) As soon as practicable after the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall, with 
provisions for appropriate public participa- 
tion in the planning process, develop a com- 
prehensive management plan for the area. 
Said plan shall prescribe specific management 
objectives and management controls neces- 
sary for the protection, management, and 
development of the area and each of the sub- 
areas: Provided, That within the area, the 
following subareas shall be established and 
shall be managed in accord with the follow- 
ing primary management objectives which 
shall be supplemental to the general man- 
agement objectives applicable to the entire 
area: 

(1) Estuary and Associated Wetlands Sub- 
area: An area managed to protect and per- 
petuate the fish and wildlife, scenic, and re- 
search-education values, while allowing dis- 
persed recreation use, such as sport fishing, 
nonmotorized pleasure boating, waterfowl 
hunting, and othor uses which the Secretary 
determines are compatible with the protec- 
tion and perpetuation of the unique natural 
values of the subarea. After appropriate 
study, breaching of existing dikes may be per- 
mitted within the area. 

(2) Lower Slope-Dispersed Residential 
Subarea: An area managed to maintain the 
scenic, soil and watershed, and fish and wild- 
life values, while allowing dispersed resi- 
dential occupancy, intensive recreation use, 
and agricultural use. 

(3) and (4) Upper Timbered Slope, and 
Headlands Subareas: Areas managed to pro- 
tect the scenic, soil and watershed, and fish 
and wildlife values while allowing extensive 
recreation and research-educational activi- 
ties and timber harvesting activity and asso- 
ciated road development which does not sig- 
nificantly interfere with the purposes of the 
area. 

(5) and (6) Coastline, and Sand Dune- 
Spit Subareas: Areas managed to protect 
and maintain the scenic and wildlife values 
while allowing extensive recreation and re- 
search-educational activities. 

Sec. 4. The boundaries of the Siuslaw Na- 
tional Forest are hereby extended to include 
all of the lands not presently within the na- 
tional forest boundaries lying within the 
area as described in accordance with section 
3 of this Act. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, any Federal property located within the 
area added to the Siuslaw National Forest by 
this Act may, with the concurrence of the 
agency having custody thereof, be trans- 
ferred without consideration to the admin- 
istrative jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Any lands so transferred shall 
become part of the Siuslaw National Forest. 

Sec. 5. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to acquire lands, water, or 
interests therein within the area by dona- 
tion, purchase, exchange, or otherwise. 

(b) Within all subareas of the area ex- 
cept the estuary and associated wetlands 
subarea, the Secretary may acquire lands 
and interests only with the consent of the 
owner so long as the owner uses the land for 
substantially the same purposes and in the 
same manner as the lands were used and 
maintained on June 1, 1974: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Secretary may acquire lands 
or interests in lands without the consent of 
the owner when such lands are in imminent 
danger of being used for different purposes 
or in a different manner from the uses exist- 
ing on June 1, 1974. The Secretary shall 
publish within one hundred and eighty days 
of the enactment of this Act, guidelines 
which shall be used by him to determine 
what constitutes a substantial change in 
land use or maintenance for the nonfed- 
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erally owned lands within the area. Within 
the estuary and associated wetlands sub- 
area the Secretary may acquire lands and 
interests without the consent of the owner 
at any time, after public hearing. 

(c) At least thirty days prior to any sub- 
Stantial change in the use of nonfederally 
owned lands within the area, the owner or 
owners of such lands shall provide notice of 
such proposed change in use to the Secretary 
or his designee, in accordance with such 
guidelines as the Secretary may establish. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection 7(a)(1) of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 903, 
as amended, 16 U.S.C. 4601-9(a) (1)) moneys 
appropriated from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund shall be available for the 
acquisition of any lands, waters, or interests 
therein within the area added to the Siuslaw 
National Forest by this Act. 

Sec. 7. The lands within the area, subject 
to valid existing rights, are hereby withdrawn 
from location, entry, and patent under the 
United States mining laws and from dis- 
position under all laws pertaining to mineral 
leasing and all amendments thereto. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary shall establish an 
advisory council for the area, and shall con- 
sult on a periodic and regular basis with such 
council with respect to matters relating to 
management of the area. The members of the 
advisory council, who shall not exceed eleven 
in number, shall serve for the individual 
staggered terms of three years each and shall 
be appointed by the Secretary as follows— 

(1) a member to represent each county in 
which a portion of the area is located, each 
such appointee to be designated by the re- 
spective governing body of the county 
involved; 

(ii) a member appointed to represent the 
State of Oregon, who shall be designated by 
the Governor of Oregon; 

(iii) not to exceed eight members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary from among per- 
sons who, individually or through associa- 
tion with national or local organizations, 
have an interest in the administration of the 
area; and 

(iv) the Secretary shall designate one 
member to be chairman and shall fill vacan- 
cies in the same manner as the original 
appointment. 

(b) The members shall not receive any 
compensation for their services as members 
of the council, but they shall be reimbursed 
for travel expenses and shall be allowed, as 
appropriate, per diem or actual subsistence 
expenses. 

(c) The Secretary shall, in addition to his 
consultation with the advisory councli, seek 
the views of other private groups, individuals, 
and the public, and shall seek the views and 
assistance of, and cooperate with all other 
Federal, State, and local agencies, with re- 
sponsibilities for zoning, planning, migratory 
fish, waterfowl, and marine animals, water 
and natural resources, and all nonprofit 
agencies and organizations which may con- 
tribute information or expertise about the 
resources or management of the area or its 
resources, in order that the knowledge, ex- 
pertise and views of all agencies and groups 
may contribute affirmatively to the most sen- 
sitive utilization of the area and its various 
subareas, for the benefit of the public, now 
and in the future. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary shall cooperate with 
the State of Oregon and political subdivisions 
thereof in the administration of the area and 
in the administration and protection of lands 
within or adjacent to the recreation area 
owned or controlled by the State or political 
subdivisions thereof. Nothing in this Act 
shall deprive the State of Oregon or any 
political subdivision thereof of its right to 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction within 
the area consistent with the provisions of this 
Act, or of its right to tax persons, corpora- 
tions, franchises or other non-Federal prop- 
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erty, in or on the lands or waters within the 
area. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Montana (Mr. MELCHER) and the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK) will 
be recognized for 20 minutes each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Montana (Mr. MELCHER). 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8352, as amended by 
the Interior Committee, establishes the 
Cascade Head Scenic-Research Area in 
Oregon surrounding the Cascade estuary. 
It will provide enjoyment and study of the 
ocean headlands, rivers, streams, estu- 
aries, and forested lands contained with- 
in the area. The boundaries of the Sius- 
law National Forest are extended to in- 
clude all of the lands in the Cascade Head 
Scenic-Research Area not presently 
within the national forest boundaries. 
The area which would be affected by H.R. 
8352, as amended, involves approximate- 
ly 8,910 acres consisting of a mixture of 
public and private lands. 

The Cascade Head-Salmon River area 
is known for the spectacular beauty of 
its estuary, coastal beaches, headlands, 
and the surrounding forested lands. Por- 
tions of the national forest lands in- 
cluded are presently administered under 
regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as a research natural area, a scenic 
area, and an experimental forest. Major 
public concern has been concentrated on 
the future management of the estuary, 
associated wetlands, and immediately ad- 
jacent forest lands. 

H.R. 8352, as amended, specifies man- 
agement direction for six separate sub- 
areas within the area. The Interior Com- 
mittee accepted this provision because of 
the special and unique nature of each 
subarea and a specific desire to have each 
subarea managed individually so that its 
distinctiveness could be retained and 
maintained. These subareas evolved from 
the Forest Service study of the area. 

The entire area is withdrawn from 
mineral entry and leasing. 

To help achieve the broad and specific 
objectives of H.R. 8352 the Secretary 
would be authorized to acquire lands and 
interests in lands, though this authority 
is specifically acquisition. Acquisition, ex- 
cept in the estuary and associated wet- 
lands subarea, could only be done with 
the consent of the owner so long as the 
owner uses the land for substantially the 
same purposes, and in the same manner, 
as the lands were used on June 1, 1974. 
On the other hand, when such lands are 
in imminent danger of being used for dif- 
ferent purposes or in a different manner 
from the uses existing on June 1, 1974, 
the Secretary may acquire lands or in- 
terests in the lands without the consent 
of the owner. This authorization is to 
protect the area from substantial 
changes in use that would irreparably 
damage the natural qualities of the area. 
A further protection for both the area 
and the landowners within the area is 
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that at least 30 days prior to any sub- 
stantial change in the use of nonfeder- 
ally owned lands, the owner or owners 
of such lands would have to provide no- 
tice of such proposed change in use to 
the Secretary. This would be done in ac- 
cordance with such with such guidelines 
as the Secretary may establish. This pro- 
vision allows the Secretary to determine 
whether a proposed change in use is in- 
compatible with proper management of 
the area in advance of the change and to 
take the appropriate steps which could 
include acquisition of the lands when 
necessary. Clearly, the private land- 
owners would benefit from such a provi- 
sion by their knowing whether any land 
use change was compatible with the area. 
With the extension of the boundaries of 
the Siuslaw National Forest to encom- 
pass the entire scenic-research area, 
moneys from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, can be used as needed 
for the acquisition of any lands, waters, 
or interests therein. 

An 11 member advisory council is es- 
tablished for the area to consult on a 
regular basis with the Secretary on mat- 
ters relating to management of the area. 

The Department of Agriculture agreed 
that additional lands in the Cascade 
Head-Salmon River area should be in- 
cluded within the boundaries of the Sius- 
law National Forest and that the area 
should be managed to provide for the 
protection and use of its unique values. 
However, the Department wanted to des- 
ignate the Cascade Head-Salmon River 
area as a scenic research area rather 
than have it done legislatively. The com- 


mittee believes the legislative designation 
of the area will afford a much firmer pro- 
tection for this unique area on the Ore- 
gon coast from encroaching urbaniza- 
tion in the adjacent areas. 


COST 


A land acquisition plan has not been 
developed for the area; however, the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates a pos- 
sible 5 year land acquisition program of 
$1.5 million which would be funded 
through the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund. The estimated increased an- 
nual cost for administration of the area 
as part of the national forest is $80,000. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to express my 
strong support for H.R. 8352, a bill intro- 
duced by our colleague, Mr. Wyart, which 
would establish the Cascade Head Scenic- 
Research Area in the State of Oregon. 
The Cascade Head-Salmon River area is 
not in my district, but I am quite familiar 
with this unique and very beautiful area 
on Oregon’s coast. It is in this Nation’s 
interest to hold areas such as this aside 
from the encroaching urbanization that 
will otherwise surely engulf this last re- 
maining untouched estuary on our west 
coast. We have seen too many of our wet- 
lands drained and filled, adjoining hill- 
sides scarred and leveled, nature’s re- 
maining wonders destroyed forever. 

The mouth of the Salmon River and 
its associated wetlands have so far re- 
mained unchanged by commercial and 
industrial development. The thrust of 
this legislation is to preserve this biologi- 
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cally unique and scientifically valuable 
area. Together with the Cascade Head 
headlands and the upper slopes timbered 
by rain forest, the entire region is truly 
a “scenic-research” area. This bill pro- 
poses to establish six subarea manage- 
ment units with specific management 
objectives which would insure that each 
subpart is managed for its own unique 
contribution to the natural harmony and 
balance of the entire proposed 8,900 acre 
area. 

An alternative proposal by the Forest 
Service, Mr. Speaker, was to merely en- 
large the area of the Siuslaw National 
Forest and then allow the rest of the 
objectives to be accomplished by regula- 
tions under existing authorities of the 
Forest Service. The view of the commit- 
tee, and my personal view, is that this 
administrative designation route is much 
less satisfactory than establishing the 
obiectives and guidelines through legis- 
lative action. 

Who can tell what changes might be 
made in a set of administrative regula- 
tions to accommodate whatever pressures 
there might be in the future from some 
group or interest to provide a commer- 
cial recreation site or summer homesites? 
Of course, the Congress can change 
whatever legislation it might write here 
today; but we all know that such a course 
is much, much less likely to be taken by 
a future Congress than would be the case 
with mere administrative designation of 
the area. 

Another objective that administrative 
designation does not accomplish is mean- 
ingful local input and participation in 
overseeing and managing the area. This 
is specifically spelled out in the bill be- 
cause it is a very important need. 

There is another important matter 
covered in the language of the legisla- 
tion. This is the problem of dealing with 
nonconforming development or use of the 
lands within the proposed scenic-re- 
search area. The committee has included 
language to make mandatory a 30-day 
notice to the Secretary of any proposed 
change in land use by a landowner. This 
gives the leadtime to the Secretary so he 
can head off any proposed land use that 
would cause irreparable damage to the 
area which the legislation is trying to 
preserve. 

It is my feeling that such an “advance 
notice” provision works to the advantage 
of both the public interest and of the pri- 
vate property owner. The private prop- 
erty owner can now know what is or is 
not acceptable and can avoid having his 
property condemned if a proposed 
change in land use is cleared before it 
is started. The condemnation procedures 
of the Forest Service are not materially 
broadened in this bill. What has been 
done is to permit the Forest Service to 
condemn both in cases where a land use 
is materially changed and in the case 
where lands are in imminent danger of 
having their use changed. In other words, 
the language is intended to stop threat- 
ened damage which, once it is done, may 
be irreparable to the area. 

This is an area which could never be 
reclaimed if once it were lost. We have 
time to move now and we should move 
now. Mr. Speaker, I urge support for this 
bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. WYATT). 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I want par- 
ticularly to thank the members of the 
subcommittee and the committee for 
promptly handling this legislation and 
bringing it to the floor of the House 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8352, as amended 
by the Interior Committee, would pre- 
serve and protect the Cascade Head-Sal- 
mon River &stuary area in the State of 
Oregon for the enjoyment and scientific 
benefit of present and future generations. 

This unique coastal area is distinctive 
in a variety of ways. 

Of particular scenic value is Cascade 
Head itself, a sweeping mountainous 
ridge covered by rain forest that ends 
abruptly in a series of waterfalls—drop- 
ping hundreds of feet off a sheer preci- 
pice to the ocean’s floor. These cliffs, in 
turn, form an impressive backdrop for 
the entry of the Salmon River into the 
Pacific. 

The river, aside from its natural 
beauty, is a rare microcosm of what the 
Oregon coast was like prior to the settle- 
ment of man. It is virtually the last estu- 
ary on the west coast which has re- 
mained unchanged by industrial or com- 
mercial use, and because of this it is of 
immense scientific value. The overriding 
purpose of the Cascade Head bill is to 
insure that the area around the Salmon 
River remains sparsely populated and 
unspoiled, thus guaranteeing and pre- 
serving its biological uniqueness. 

The bill would extend the boundaries 


of the Siuslaw National Forest to in- 
clude all of the lands now presently with- 
in the national forest boundaries. The 
area which would be affected involves 
approximately 8,910 acres consisting of 
a mixture of public and private lands. 
Approximately one-half of the area is 


outside the existing national forest 
boundary; and approximately 50 percent 
of the land covered by this legislation is 
in private ownership. Portions of the na- 
tional forest lands included are presently 
administered under regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture as a research 
natural area, a scenic area, and an ex- 
perimental forest. 

Major public concern has been con- 
centrated on the future management of 
the estuary, associated wetlands, and im- 
mediately adjacent forest lands. These 
lands are predominantly outside the na- 
tional forest boundary and are presently 
used for recreational and agricultural 
purposes. 

Mindful of public concern, the Forest 
Service and others after extensive 
studies of the area, indicated the desira- 
bility of including the entire region 
within the Siuslaw National Forest. 
Management plans for the public and 
private lands, therefore, were jointly de- 
veloped by the Forest Service and local 
authorities and are contained in the 
basic proposal of H.R. 8352, as amended. 

These management plans developed 
would designate the lands added to the 
national forest as a scenic-research 
area. It was specifically included in order 
to halt future development, thus main- 
taining the delicate biological balance of 
the area. This particular designation is 
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important because it will enable manage- 
ment to be specifically tailored to the 
various biological units or natural sub- 
areas within the Cascade Head—Salmon 
River estuary region. Moreover, it will set 
up legislative guidelines which will help 
insure that the natural balance, scenic 
beauty, and scientific value of this 
magnificent portion of the Oregon coast 
will never be threatened. 

Under this legislation, the Secretary 
would be authorized to acquire lands and 
interests in lands, though this authority 
is specifically limited. Acquisition, except 
in the estuary and associated wetlands 
subarea, could only be done with the con- 
sent of the owner so long as the owner 
uses the land for substantially the same 
purposes, and in the same manner, as the 
lands were used on June 1, 1974. 

Because of these limits on acquisition, 
although a land acquisition plan has not 
been developed, the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates a possible 5-year land 
acquisition program of only $1.5 million 
which would be funded through the land 
and water conservation fund. The esti- 
mated increased annual cost for admin- 
istration of the area as part of the na- 
tional forest is $80,000. Same amount as 
under Forest Service substitute proposal. 

The Cascade Head bill can be a begin- 
ning. Through this bill we hope to pre- 
serve the unique qualities of the Cascade 
Head area without the wholesale con- 
demnation of land, but rather through 
Government cooperation with private 
landowners. 

If passed, it will guarantee that the 
land will be left as it is now, thereby 
allowing man and nature a valid chance 
to coexist in harmony. I hope it will fur- 
ther provide us with the impetus and 
direction to guide the future of conserva- 
tion away from absolute protectionism 
and toward a reconciliation of man and 
his environment. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Montana (Mr. MELCHER) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
8352, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) , the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 7486) to authorize 
the establishment of the Boston National 
Historical Park in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 7486 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Boston National His- 
torical Park Act of 1974”. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to preserve for the 
benefit and inspiration of the people of the 
United States as a national historical park 
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certain historic structures and properties of 
outstanding national significance located in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and associated with 
the American Revolution and the founding 
and growth of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Secetary”) may, in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act, acquire by 
donation or by purchase with donated funds, 
all lands and improvements thereon or in- 
terests therein comprising the following de- 
scribed areas: 

(1) Faneuil Hall, located at Dock Square, 
Boston; 

(2) Paul Revere House, 19 North Square, 
Boston; 

(3) The area identified as the Old North 
Church area, 193 Salem Street, Boston; 

(4) The Old State House, Washington and 
State Streets, Boston; 

(5) Bunker Hill, Breeds Hill, Boston; 

(6) Old South Meeting House, Milk and 
Washington Streets, Boston; and 

(7) Charleston Navy Yard. 

(b) In the event that the properties de- 
scribed in this section are not donated to the 
United States or purchased with donated 
funds, they may be acquired by the Secre- 
tary with appropriated funds: Provided, 
That, except for privately held lands within 
the Charlestown Navy Yard as described in 
subsection (d) of this section, the Secretary 
shall not acquire any such properties by 
eminent domain so long as he determines 
that a binding, written cooperative agree- 
ment, assuring the preservation and histori- 
cal integrity of such properties remains in 
force and effect. Lands owned by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, or any of its 
political subdivisions, may be acquired only 
by donation. 

(ce) At such time as the Secretary deter- 
mines that sufficient lands, improvements, 
and interests therein have been acquired or 
that cooperative agreements satisfying the 
preservation and historical objective of this 
Act have been executed, he may establish the 
Boston National Historical Park by publica- 
tion of notice to that effect in the Federal 
Register, together with a detailed description 
or map setting forth the properties included 
therein. 

(d) As used in this section, the Charles- 
town Navy Yard shall include the United 
States Ship Constitution and the lands gen- 
erally depicted on the map entitled “Boun- 
dary Map: Charlestown Naval Shipyard— 
U.S.S. Constitution, Boston National Histori- 
cal Park”, numbered BONA 20,000 and dated 
March 1974 which shall be on file and avail- 
able in the offices of the Director of the 
National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. All right, title, 
and interest in the Federal properties and 
improvements included therein shall be 
transferred to the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided, That he may, by written agree- 
ment with the Secretary of the Navy, permit 
the continued use of any such buildings and 
facilities as the Secretary of the Interior 
determines to be necessary for the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of the Constitution, 
which agreement shall provide that the De- 
partment of the Navy shall transfer to the 
Department of the Interior funds sufficient 
to cover the costs attributable to the func- 
tions and services which are provided by the 
Department of the Interior. The Secretary 
shall consult with representatives of the city 
of Boston and the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts concerning the development of suit- 
able transportation plans consistent with the 
purposes for which the Navy Yard was in- 
cluded in the historical park. 

Sec. 3. (a) In addition to the properties 
described in section 2 of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall study the properties described in 
this Act, the Secretary shall study the prop- 
erties described in this section to determine 
the feasibility and suitability of including 
them within the Boston National Historical 
Park. In making such studies, he may enter 
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into tentative agreements with any owners 
thereof for their inclusion in said park and 
he may enter into options, for a nominal 
consideration, for the purchase of such prop- 
erties, but no additional properties may be 
added to the park except by an act of the 
Congress. Studies shall be made of the fol- 
lowing properties: 

(1) Boston Common; 

(2) Dillaway-Thomas House; 

(3) Thomas Crease House 
Book Store) ; 

(4) Dorchester Heights; and 

(5) the following burying grounds: King’s 
Chapel, Granary, and Copp’s Hill. 

(b) In furtherance of the general pur- 
poses of this Act as prescribed in section 2, 
the Secretary is authorized to enter into 
cooperative agreements with the city of Bos- 
ton, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, or 
any private organization to mark, interpret, 
restore, and/or provide technical assistance 
for the preservation and interpretation of 
any properties listed in section 2, or portions 
thereof, which, in his opinion, would best be 
preserved in private, municipal, or State 
ownership, in connection with the Boston 
National Historical Park. Such agreements 
shall contain, but shall not be limited to, 
provisions that the Secretary, through the 
National Park Service, shall have right of ac- 
cess at all reasonable times to all public 
portions of the property covered by such 
agreement for the purpose of conducting 
visitors through such properties and inter- 
preting them to the public, that no changes 
or alterations shall be made in such proper- 
ties except by mutual agreement between 
the Secretary and the other parties to such 
agreements, except that no limitation or con- 
trol of any kind over the use of any such 
properties customarily used for church pur- 
poses shall be imposed by any agreement. 
The agreements may contain specific provi- 
sions which outline in detail the extent of 
the participation by the Secretary in the res- 
toration, preservation, and maintenance of 
such historic properties. 

(c) The Secretary may identify other sig- 
nificant sites of the colonial and Revolution- 
ary periods of American history in the city of 
Boston, Massachusetts, and its environs, 
which are related to the historical park cre- 
ated by this Act, and, with the consent of 
the owner or owners thereof, may mark them 
appropriately and make reference to them in 
any interpretive literature. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is established a Boston 
National Historical Park Advisory Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as the “Com- 
mission”) which shall be composed of mem- 
bers appointed by the Secretary as follows: 

(1) Three members appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by the Governor of 
Massachusetts; 

(2) Three members appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by the mayor of the 
city of Boston; and 

(3) One member to represent each owner 
with which the Secretary has concluded a co- 
operative agreement pursuant to section 3 
of this Act, to be appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by each such owner. 

(b) The Commission shall terminate ten 
years from the date of establishment of the 
Boston National Historical Park. 

(c) A vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original appointment 
(and for the balance of the unexpired term). 
The Chairman of the Commission shall be 
designated by the Secretary. 

(d) The Commission shall act and advise 
by affirmative vote of a majority of its mem- 
bers. 

(e) The Secretary or his designee shall 
from time to time, but at least semiannually, 
consult with the Commission with respect 
to matters relating to the development of 
the Boston National Historical Park. 


(old Corner 
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(£) Members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation as such. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to pay the expenses rea- 
sonably incurred by the Commission in car- 
rying out its responsibilities under this Act 
upon presentation of vouchers signed by 
the Chairman. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary may acquire property 
or any interest therein by donation, purchase, 
or exchange for the visitor center, and not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
funds appropriated for the development and 
operation of the visitor center may be ex- 
pended on property in which the Secretary 
has acquired less than the fee simple in- 
terest therein, including a leasehold inter- 
est. 

Sec. 6. When established as provided in sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, the Boston National His- 
torical Park shall be administered by the 
Secretary in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act, the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535), as amended and supplemented 
(16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.), and the Act of August 
21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461-467). 

Sec. 7. For the acquisition of lands or in- 
terests in lands designated by section 2 of 
this Act as components of the Boston Na- 
tional Historical Park, there is authorized to 
be appropriated not to exceed $2,740,000. 
For development of the components desig- 
nated as paragraphs 1 through 6 in section 2, 
there is authorized to be appropirated not 
more than $12,818,000. For the development 
of the component designated as paragraph 7 
in section 2, there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated not more than $11,500,000. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 6 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7486, as amended, 
provides for the establishment of the 
Boston National Historical Park. The 
park would consist of seven areas of na- 
tional historic significance plus a sep- 
arate visitor center to be located in down- 
town Boston. These several units are now 
owned by different units of government 
or by nonprofit corporations and are now 
open to the public. The bill would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into cooperative agreements for 
the protection, preservation, and oper- 
ation of the properties and would pro- 
vide the right of acquisition of the prop- 
erties by eminent domain if such agree- 
ments should fail. 

Perhaps no other part of our country 
can match the claim of Boston as “the 
Cradle of the American Revolution.” 
Any schoolchild knows of the Boston Tea 
Party or Paul Revere’s ride, the Old 
Ness Church, and the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

Let me describe the remarkable areas 
to be included in this unit of the Na- 
tional Park System. 

Faneuil Hall, known as the “Cradle of 
Liberty,” typifies the vital, active spirit 
of this area. There are still active mar- 
kets in and near the structure, much 
as there were when patriots such as 
Samuel Adams used the meeting hall, 
making the radical assertion that free 
men might govern themselves better 
than a king 3,00C miles away. 

The Old State House, just a short 
walk away, served to house both the 
Colonial Government before the Revolu- 
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tion, and the fledgling government of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, once 
our independence had been declared. 

The Old South Meeting House, also 
located in downtown Boston, has been 
restored and is owned and operated by 
a nonprofit association. Aroused citizens 
left a meeting in this building and went 
to the waterfront to stage the Boston 
Tea Party. 

To dramatize the birth of that revolu- 
tion itself, what more fitting symbol than 
the Old North Church, where the lan- 
terns signaled the maneuvering of Brit- 
ish troops that would lead to the “shots 
heard round the world.” 

The Paul Revere House pays tribute 
to the man who rode into American his- 
tory and legend as he gave warning of 
the approach of enemy troops. Remark- 
ably, the house itself was a hundred years 
old and more while Revere lived there. 

The flow of events swept in a few short 
months from the opening skirmishes to 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. The monument 
and its surroundings on the site of the 
actual battle on the crest of Breed’s Hill 
pay homage to the rebel militia that 
fought the first pitched battle of the 
Revolution. 

Finally, to carry the history of the 
area beyond the immediate events of the 
Revolution, we have the Charlestown 
Navy Yard and the U.S.S. Constitution. 
Founded in 1800, the Charlestown Yard 
began to contribute to the naval pres- 
ence that the Constitution best exempli- 
fied. The ship not only won her battles 
on the high seas. She also won the lasting 
affection of the American people, as evi- 
denced by the heavy visitation she now 
receives each year. 

Mr. Speaker, this describes the prop- 
erties to be protected should we pass 
H.R. 7486. I should now like to describe 
several features of the bill as our com- 
mittee reported it. 

H.R. 7486 suspends the usual powers 
of eminent domain for the historic prop- 
erties listed in the bill. Instead, the Na- 
tional Park Service will enter into co- 
operative agreements with the owners of 
several of the structures. Only if an 
agreement breaks down at some time 
date, thus threatening the integrity of 
one of the sites, would the Federal Gov- 
ernment be able to initiate condemnation 
proceedings. 

One reason for adopting this procedure 
was to keep the continued involvement 
of the citizens of Boston who have as- 
sured the preservation of these buildings 
over the past 200 years. By retaining the 
specified condemnation authority, we in- 
sure not only protection of the Federal 
investment, but also that of the build- 
ings themselves. In addition, the bill 
would establish an Advisory Commission 
which would further insure the continued 
participation of Bostonians in this Na- 
tional Historical Park. 

The cost of this proposal received the 
detailed attention of the committee. De- 
velopment costs were included for long- 
term restoration of the historic buildings. 
As most of the structures are in a good 
state of preservation, these funds will be 
expended over a number of years, rather 
than having to be committed almost im- 
mediately. In the case of the Charles- 
town Navy Yard, the committee cut near- 
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ly $8,000,000 from the initial proposed 
costs. The preliminary figures for this 
area included highly developed exhibits 
proposed for future development, as well 
as extensive restoration of many ele- 
ments of the navy yard. The reduced 
figure adopted by the committee will still 
allow for the U.S.S. Constitution to be 
properly displayed, and for the essential 
restoration in the navy yard unit to be 
accomplished. 

I might say that I do not anticipate 
that the National Park Service will im- 
mediately be spending large sums of 
money in this area. However, enactment 
of this legislation will permit the Park 
Service to establish a presence in this 
area before the Bicentennial celebra- 
tions. The ability of the Service to assist 
in establishing coordinated interpreta- 
tion and display of the properties will be 
of great immediate benefit to those 
Americans who will visit the Boston area 
during our Bicentennial celebrations. 

Finally Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7486 directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to study 
certain additional areas which he may 
recommend to Congress for inclusion in 
the park at a later date. The Park Serv- 
ice may also engage in marking and in- 
terpreting other sites in the greater Bos- 
ton area to further the visitor’s apprecia- 
tion of the people and events that helped 
make of us a new nation. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
voting to protect and make available to 
all Americans the national treasures in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the national park sys- 
tem was designed by the Congress to be 
the Federal repository for the superla- 
tive natural and nationally historic heri- 
tage of our Nation. 

If there is any place where nationally 
significant historical events occurred, it 
is in Boston in association with the 
American Revolution. Some of the most 
important events that shaped the be- 
ginning of our Nation happened here. A 
number of the buildings and structures 
where many of these events took place 
are still here, and are unquestionably 
worthy of saving for the benefit and en- 
joyment of present and future genera- 
tions. 

The only reason these structures still 
exist, and principally in much of their 
original historic condition, is due to the 
great attachment given them by the 
people of Boston. They have been rea- 
sonably well preserved to date through 
the strong devotion and dedication of 
local people and organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, with the Bicentennial 
year and associated events approaching 
us, the impact of increased visitation will 
be very noticeable. These structures will 
need increased restoration, strengthen- 
ing for increased traffic, and added in- 
terpretation and protection. The people 
of Boston, recognizing this need, coupled 
with the unquestioned national signifi- 
cance of these historic places, have 
sought the technical and financial as- 
sistance of the National Park Service. 

These areas will be operated under co- 
operative agreements between the Na- 
tional Park Service and the various own- 
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ers as components of the Boston National 
Historical Park. This arrangement will 
greatly assist a coordinated approach 
to management, and will result in a 
much improved program of interpreta- 
tion. The total story for all these sites 
can be better woven together into a 
meaningful whole. 

I would hope that the cooperative 
agreements will be formulated in such a 
way as to assure that the local people 
will be able to continue to exhibit their 
local pride and involvement in the op- 
eration of these areas. The ideal situation 
would be for the National Park Service 
to provide initial assistance, and then 
permit the local people to operate and 
maintain these areas from that point 
onward. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this bill, and I 
urge my colleagues to vote for its pass- 
age. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield me 4 minutes? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I yield 4 minutes to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, do I under- 
stand there is a price tag on this bill 
to the Federal Government of some $27 
million? 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. The 
gentleman is approximately correct. As 
I pointed out in my initial statement, the 
developments called for are long-range 
expenditures. These historic buildings 
are in a good state of preservation. They 
can be shown to the public in their pres- 
ent condition; but in the long-range fu- 
ture a good deal of renovation and res- 
toration of the buildings will be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. GROSS. But then I read in the re- 
port that apparently after the Federai 
Government puts that much money into 
the various projects that the Federal 
Government is not going to have much, if 
anything, to say about the property it 
has purchased or renovated, or what- 
ever the purpose; am I correct in that 
assumption? 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. I am 
saying the Federal Government would 
not have anything much to say in regard 
to the operation of the properties. The 
bill: does authorize entering into long- 
range agreements with the owners of the 
property. By “long range” we contem- 
plate 40 or 50 years, probably with the 
right of the Park Service to extend for 
another period of time. Such an arrange- 
ment would give the Park Service pos- 
session of the properties, would give the 
Park Service the right to maintain, pre- 
serve and restore the properties, would 
give the Park Service the right to show 
the properties, to advertise them and 
display them to the public. 

Mr. GROSS. I am now quoting from 
the report, and alluding to $5,037,000 of 
this money. The Department of Interior 
says: (it) “would not in our judgment 
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be warranted without assurances that 
the properties to be interpreted would be 
available and maintained at National 
Park Service standards at such time as 
the visitor center was completed. These 
assurances are not provided in the 
Dis esc. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. If the 
gentleman will yield further, I state the 
legislation gives the Department full au- 
thority to make certain that in the co- 
operative agreement they do have that 
power. 

Mr. GROSS. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is taken in as a partner, has some 
control over the properties, how the 
money is spent, has something to say 
about its operation in the interests of 
the public—if the gentleman can give us 
the assurance we are not putting $27 mil- 
lion into this situation in Massachusetts, 
without having something to say about 
what transpires, I will have no objection 
to the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. If the 
gentleman will yield further, the entire 
purpose of the legislation is to see that 
the Federal Government has the power 
to enter into long-range agreements, 
which give the Secretary possession of 
the property, the right to maintain it, to 
operate it, to interpret it, to show it to 
the public, and almost all of the author- 
iy which he would have if he had owner- 
ship. 

Mr. GROSS. Then we have that as- 
surance from the gentleman? 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. The 
additional purpose of this arrangement 
is to maintain that interest on the part 
of the people of Boston who have pre- 
served these buildings so effectively dur- 
ing the last 200 years. We have a pro- 
gram of volunteers in the parks. I know 
of no better opportunity for us to use 
volunteer labor in interpreting the back- 
ground and meaning of historical build- 
ings than here in Boston. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL). 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I speak on behalf of my 
bill, H.R. 7486, to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Boston National Historic 
Park, which has been reported favorably 
by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, from the earliest days 
of the Republic, Americans have ex- 
hibited a desire to protect and maintain 
the buildings, battlefields, and sites 
which comprise the most physical and 
ostensible evidence of our Nation’s rich 
and varied history. The bill authorizes 
for inclusion within a national park the 
following described areas: 

First, Faneuil Hall; 

Second, Paul Revere House; 

Third, Old North Church; 

Fourth, Old State House; 

Fifth, Bunker Hill, Breeds Hill; 

at Old South Meeting House; 
an 

Seventh, Charlestown Navy Yard. 

The bill also authorizes the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to study the follow- 
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ing areas for future inclusion into the 
park, such inclusion coming only by a 
specific act of Congress: 

First, Boston Common; 

Second, Dillaway-Thomas House; 

Third, Thomas Crease House; 

Fourth, Dorchester Heights; and 

Fifth, King’s Chapel Granary and 
Copp’s Hill. 

Finally, the bill provides for the con- 
struction of historical markers and 
maintenance of a visitors’ center which 
will aid in the understanding and inter- 
pretation of the sites for the thousands 
of Americans who will journey to the 
park each year. 

As we all know from our American 
history the above-mentioned sites 
figured heavily in the first days of our 
Nation's existence. It was in Boston that 
the first shots of the Revolutionary 
War were fired, and it is where the fervor 
of freedom and liberty generated by men 
like Samuel Adams and James Otis first 
took firm hold. Throughout the Revolu- 
tion Boston continued to serve as a 
stronghold of American resistence. I am, 
therefore, in complete agreement with 
the committee report (Rept. No. 93-1246) 
when it states— 

Perhaps no other part of the country can 
match the claim of Boston, Mass., as the 
Cradle of the American Revolution. 


Thus located within Boston, in close 
proximity, are a series of sites which 
are almost unequaled in historic and 
symbolic significance. H.R. 7486 repre- 
sents a unique opportunity to bring 
within one park, under the supervision 
and auspices of the Federal Government 
many historic sites integrally related to 
the founding of this Nation as well as 
the early years of our growth. 

One important aspect of this legisla- 
tion is that acquisition of any of these 
proposed sites is only with the consent 
of the owners. As noted in the report— 

Donation, or purchase with donated funds, 
is specified as the preferred means of 
acquisition. 


The only money authorized for land 
acquisition is for property for a down- 
town visitor’s center and for several 
plots of land surrounding the entrance 
to the Charlestown Navy Yard. The Park 
Service is presently engaged in finalizing 
cooperative agreements between them- 
selves and the present owners of the 
sites. The cooperative agreements con- 
cept is presently being utilized by the 
National Park Service in Philadelphia in 
maintaining Independence Hall. 

There are compelling reasons for en- 
actment of H.R. 7486. While these sites 
are located within the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts they belong to the en- 
tire Nation. And the revolutionary spirit 
which these sites embody belongs not 
only to the State of Massachusetts, but 
to the Nation as well. The story of strug- 
gle and independence represented in 
these sites does not belong only to the 
Commonwealth, but should be a vital and 
continuing landmark to which any 
American may look for inspiration. This 
bill then, will provide more Americans 
than ever an opportunity to visit and 
appreciate these monuments to our glor- 
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ious beginnings as a nation, which are 
not only testaments to the vitality of 
America’s past, but are a source of pur- 
pose and resolve for the future. In time of 
domestic turmoil and foreign strife, our 
historical monuments can provide a kind 
of stability and security offered by no 
other medium. If Americans can look to 
their past with dignity and pride, they 
are more likely to endure the travails 
of the future. This can best be accom- 
plished under the auspices of the Federal 
Government. 

Second, there is an overwhelming 
practical consideration which dictates 
that these sites be placed under Federal 
supervision. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment can provide the degree of care 
necessary to retain these buildings and 
prevent their deterioration. And only the 
Department of the Interior and the Na- 
tional Park Service have the resources 
to transform the proposed park into a 
genuinely national shrine. Recently, I 
was shocked to learn that several of 
these sites did not even have American 
flags for display. While this situation was 
easily remedied, it points to the clear 
need for Federal assistance and super- 
vision. Only several months ago, the 
famous “grasshopper” which flys atop 
Fanueil Hall as a weathervane, and 
which served as signal to the Colonials, 
was stolen, although finally retrieved by 
the Boston Police Department. It is im- 
perative that deterioration and disrepair, 
which has tragically afflicted many other 
significant historic sites, be prevented 
from ravaging the historic sites of Bos- 
ton which played such an important role 
in the birth of the United States. 

Lastly, a similar bill, S. 210, passed the 
Senate December 7, 1973. 

I urge the House to act favorably on 
this measure for the reasons I have 
presented. 

Thank you again Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. CRONIN) . 

Mr. CRONIN. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the privilege of serving on this commit- 
tee and also of having lived in the Great- 
er Boston Area most of my life. 

I think that it is significant that the 
buildings we are talking about today are 
structures that belong to all America. 

When people think of Faneuil Hall, 
they do not think of a building that be- 
longs to the city of Boston. Yet the city 
of Boston has maintained it for 200 years. 

When they think of the Old North 
Church and the Paul Revere House, they 
think of national treasures. Still, for over 
200 years it has been the people of the 
Boston area, the people of Massachusetts, 
who one way or another have found ways 
tə keep these buildings together and still 
keep them as viable entities for historic 
preservation. 

There has been some concern ex- 
pressed about the question of the cooper- 
ative arrangements. I think that this ar- 
rangement is a positive, new departure 
by our Committee of the Interior that 
will allow the Park Service to create this 
national park without the tremendous 
additional acquisition costs by just assur- 
ing the people who presently have con- 
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trol of these properties that they will be 
cared for at least as well as they have 
been over the last 200 years and that 
they will be preserved for the next 200 
years and ad infinitum for future gen- 
erations of Americans. 

I think it is significant, on the ques- 
tion of additional staffing, that in a 
neighboring national park in Lexington 
and Concord, Minuteman National Park 
where the shots heard around the world 
were first fired, we have the largest num- 
ber of volunteers in the park—VIP—of 
any park in the United States of America. 
Yet, Minuteman National Park is one of 
the smallest national parks in the 
country. 

I think that Boston being so close and 
Massachusetts people being so concerned 
about their history and being so con- 
cerned about the Bicentennial, it is in- 
evitable that once this park opens, the 
volunteers in the park for the Boston 
area will not only be some of the best 
but also one of the largest groups in the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that 
especially the majority leader and all of 
the members of the Massachusettes dele- 
gation have fought long and hard for 
this park, long before I was ever a Mem- 
ber of this House. As a member of the 
National Parks Subcommittee I owe 
each and every one of them my thanks 
for their help, advice and information 
they provided through hearings, on site 
inspections and with the full committee. 
Today is the end result of the entire Mas- 
sachusetts delegation working together 
for the citizens of Massachusetts and the 
Nation. 


I think it is significant that as we ap- 
proach the Bicentennial, we will see the 
area of the country that gave birth to our 
revolution finally receive the assistance 
that it deserves, so that all Americans 
and people throughout the world who see 
these sites during 1975 and 1976 will leave 
with a new inspiration and dedication to 
the principles that caused our country 
to be born. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. MOAK- 
LEY). 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7486, to establish a na- 
tional historic park in Boston, Mass. 

Perhaps no city in America is so inti- 
mately linked with the Revolutionary 
War than is Boston. And certainly no 
city faces a more monumental task in 
preparing for the Bicentennial celebra- 
tions. Prompt action on this bill will 
greatly help us with this work. 

This bill will enable the National Park 
Service to acquire many of the most 
historic sites in the Nation, all with the 
consent of the owners. A visitors center 
would be built, so that tourists can fully 
appreciate Fanueil Hall, the cradle of 
liberty, where the Boston Tea Party was 
partially planned; Bunker Hill, where 
Revolutionary soldiers fired on the 
British only when seeing “the whites of 
their eyes”; the Old North Church, 
which was the signal for Paul Revere’s 
famous ride; and the Old South Meeting 
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House, where Boston patriots did their 
planning. 

Further, this visitors center will put 
the Park Service in a position to develop 
programs for the maintenance and exhi- 
bition of these sites. 

The bill also provides that the Park 
Service can undertake a study of other 
sites in Boston, for their possible inclu- 
sion in the park at a later date. Of par- 
ticular importance in this study, and I 
would urge the Park Service to act soon 
and favorable on this proposal, is the 
inclusion of Dorchester Heights and the 
Dilloway Thomas House. 

Dorchester Heights was fortified in 
March of 1776, and was the site of the 
first real Revolutionary War victory. 
Under the threat of the guns on these 
heights, the British evacuated Boston, 
never to set foot in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts again. So it is im- 
portant to note that the war not only 
began in Boston, but actually ended as 
far as Massachusetts was concerned 3 
months before the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

I would like at this time also, to thank 
and commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, Mr. TAYLOR, 
and other members of the committee who 
visited Boston to study the sites sched- 
uled for inclusion. Congressman CRONIN 
of Massachusetts deserves some particu- 
lar thanks also for his diligence on behalf 
of the people of the Commonwealth so 
interested in the Bicentennial, 

Thus, appropriately, it is in Boston 
that the Bicentennial will begin. This 
bill will allow the people of Boston, and 
indeed the Nation, to be faithful to their 
past. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, only foolish men pay no heed 
to history. Time and again the wisest of 
our leaders have warned that we can 
never be sure of where we are going un- 
less we truly know from where we have 
come. The Nation now stands on the 
threshold of its third century and more 
than ever needs the leadership and di- 
rection that in earlier days made it great. 
I have chosen to preface my remarks 
with these thoughts because today the 
House takes up legislation that would 
create a national historic park in Boston. 
The historic structures that this bill pro- 
poses to preserve and protect are lasting 
symbols of where our country has been. 
The roots of our greatest American tra- 
dition, freedom and individual liberty, 
are embedded in the soil on which these 
structures stand. 

I stand in support of this legislation 
Mr. Speaker, because I believe it is 
essential that we as a nation act to 
preserve those invaluable sites where our 
American heritage was born. Places such 
as Fanueil Hall, The Old North Church, 
the home of Paul Revere, and the 
Charleston Navy Yard, where the U.S.S. 
Constitution is berthed, are continuing 
sources of inspiration for American 
citizens. No one who visits these his- 
toric places can escape the sense of 
greatness and the magnitude of the 
moment that imbued our patriotic fore- 
fathers with such a passion for liberty. 

Up until this very day, however, these 
hallowed places have had to rely for the 
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most part on the charity and good will 
of the private citizens of Boston and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
for their upkeep. These historic struc- 
tures and grounds are more than sites of 
incidental local history. Rather they are 
beyond a doubt the surviving symbols of 
our struggle for independence. They are 
of national concern because they are a 
source of national pride. Development 
and long range restoration plans for 
these historic properties are urgently 
needed and can best be administered 
through the management of the Na- 
tional Park Service. At Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia such a plan has been 
a success for a number of years. The 
influx of tourists expected in 1976 in 
Boston for the Bicentennial celebration 
will surely be more than the nonprofit as- 
sociations that operate several of these 
sites could handle. 

This legislation, however, does not 
amount to a total Federal takeover. The 
Boston National Historical Park Act of 
1974 makes a point of setting up a co- 
operative arrangement with the local 
associations and citizens of the area wha 
in the past have been the benefactors of 
the national treasures. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to take 
a moment to commend the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs for their 
hard work on this legislation. This plan 
is the result of many hours of study and 
research, including field visits to these 
historic landmarks by the Subcommittee 
on National Parks. By sounding out the 
views of the local populace and provid- 
ing an important participative role for 
them in the administration of the prop- 
erties, the committee has combined the 
best of both worlds—the insurance of 
adequate Federal funding for future 
preservation costs and the retention of 
local community involvement. As co- 
sponsor of this bill I believe that it puts 
our national landmarks in the proper 
perspective for yet unborn generations 
of Americans by showing that a central 
government that sits many miles away 
is not unrepresentative of the public 
which it serves. After all, this is what 
the colonial protestations that led to the 
American Revolution were all about, and 
why today we seek to preserve and pro- 
tect these historic sites. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Taytor) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 7486, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the Senate bill (S. 210) to 
authorize the establishment of the Bos- 
ton National Historic Park in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 
ae Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 210 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Boston National 
Historic Sites Act of 1972”. 


BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Sec. 2. (a) In order to preserve for the 
benefit and inspiration of the people of the 
United States as a national historical park 
certain historical structures and properties 
of outstanding national significance located 
in Boston, Massachusetts, and associated 
with the American Revolution and the found- 
ing and growth of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘“‘Secretary”) is authorized, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act, to acquire only with the consent of the 
current owner by donation or by purchase 
with donated or appropriated funds and all 
lands and improvements thereon or interests 
therein comprising the following described 
areas: 

(1) Fanueil Hall, located at Dock Square, 
Boston; 

(2) Paul Revere House, 19 North Square, 
Boston; 

(3) The Old State House, Washington and 
State Street, Boston; 

(4) Bunker Hill, Breeds Hill, Boston; and 

(5) Old South Meeting House, Milk and 
Washington Streets, Boston. 

(b) At any such time as the Secretary 
determines that he has acquired sufficient 
lands, improvements, and interests therein 
or entered into cooperative agreements with 
sufficient numbers of private, municipal, or 
State owners as provided in section 3 of this 
Act, to provide an efficient administrative 
unit, he is authorized to establish such lands, 
improvements, and interests as the Boston 
National Historical Park by the publication 
of that fact in the Federal Register, together 
with a detailed map setting forth the boun- 
daries thereof. 

(c) In addition to the above described 
areas, the Secretary is authorized to study 
the following locations, and any others he 
deems appropriate for inclusion in the park, 
either by donation or by purchase with the 
consent of the owner with donated or ap- 
propriated funds, or by entering into co- 
operative agreements: 

(1) Boston Common; 

(2) Charlestown Navy Yard; 

(8) Thomas Crease House (old Corner 
Book Store) ; 

(4) Dorchester Heights; 

(5) following burying grounds: 
Chapel, Granary, and Copp’s Hill; 

(6) Thomas Dillaway House; 

(7) The area identified as the Old North 
Church area, 193 Salem Street, Boston, 

(d) No site will be included in the park 
which has not been either acquired with the 
consent of the owner or the subject of a co- 
operative agreement as outlined in section 3. 

COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 3. In furtherance of the general pur- 
poses of this Act as prescribed in section 2 
thereof, the Secretary is authorized to enter 
into cooperative agreements with the city 
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of Boston, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and private organizations to assist in 
the preservation and interpretation of such 
of the properties listed in section 2, or por- 
tions thereof, which, in his opinion, would 
best be preserved in private, municipal, or 
State ownership, in connection with the 
Boston National Historical Park. Such agree- 
ments shall contain, but shall not be limited 
to, provisions that the Secretary, through 
the National Park Service, shall have right 
of access at all reasonable times to all pub- 
lic portions of the property covered by such 
agreement for the purpose of conducting 
visitors through such properties and inter- 
preting them to the public, that no changes 
or alterations shall be made in such prop- 
erties except by mutual agreement between 
the Secretary and the other parties to such 
agreements, except that no limitation or con- 
trol of any kind over the use of any such 
properties customarily used for church pur- 
poses shall be imposed by any agreement. 
The agreements may contain specific pro- 
visions which outline in detail the extent 
of the participation by the Secretary in the 
restoration, preservation, and maintenance 
of the historic site. Any historical properties 
not acquired by negotiated purchase, dona- 
tion, or not the subject of a cooperative 
agreement may be excluded from the Boston 
National Historical Park. 


ADDITIONAL AREAS 


Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
cept donations of property of national his- 
torical interest and significance located in 
the city of Boston which he may deem proper 
for administration as part of the Boston Na- 
tional Historical Park. Upon such acceptance, 
such property shall be deemed part of such 
park, The Secretary may purchase with the 
consent of the owner or enter into a cooper- 
ative agreement with the owner of any addi- 
tional historic sites which he deems appro- 
priate for inclusion in the Boston National 
Historical Park, 


ADVISORY COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to es- 
tablish a suitable advisory commission. The 
members of the advisory commission shall be 
appointed by the Secretary, with three mem- 
bers to be recommended by the Governor of 
Massachusetts, three by the mayor of the city 
of Boston, Massachusetts, and one each by 
the organizations with which the Secretary 
has concluded cooperative agreements pur- 
suant to section 3 of this Act. The advisory 
commission shall render advice to the Secre- 
tary, from time to time, upon matters which 
he may refer to them for consideration. 


HISTORICAL MARKERS 


Sec. 6. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
to carry out a program of historical marking 
in the city of Boston, Massachusetts, and 
other municipalities within the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to cover nationally 
significant sites of the colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods of American history, and 
such sites as are related to any unit of the 
national park system within the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, through agree- 
ments with the owners of such sites. 

VISITOR CENTER 

Sec. 7. The Secretary with the consent of 
the advisory commission is authorized to 
construct on lands acquired by him in ac- 
cordance with this Act or upon other lands 
that may be donated to him for such pur- 
pose, or make use of existing facilities with 
proper restoration, a suitable visitor center 
for the interpretation of the historical fea- 
tures of the Boston National Historical Park. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 8. The Boston National Historical 
Park shall be administered by the Secretary 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), 
as amended and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 1 
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et seq.), and the Act of August 21, 1935 (49 
Stat, 666; 16 U.S.C. 461-467) . 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $360,000 for land 
acquisition and $8,067,000 for development of 
the historic site; except that no such sums 
shall be used for the purchase of property 
owned by the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, or the city of Boston, Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TAYLOR 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TAYLOR of 
North Carolina: Strike out all after the 
enacting clause of S. 210 and insert in lieu 
thereof the provisions of H.R. 7486, as 
amended, as passed, with the correction of a 
printing error on page 9, lines 14 and 15. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 7486) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT OF OCTO- 
BER 27, 1972 (PUBLIC LAW 92-578) 


Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 14167) to amend the 
act of October 27, 1972 (Public Law 
92-578), as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 14167 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of October 27, 1972 (86 Stat. 1266), is hereby 
amended as follows: 

1. By designating subsection 4(b) to be 
subsection 4(c), and by adding a new sub- 
section 4(b) to read as follows: 

“(b) The Board of Directors is authorized 
to procure the temporary (not in excess of 
one year) or intermittent services of city 
planners, architects, engineers, appraisers, 
and other experts or consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof in accordance with section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, but at rates 
for individuals not in excess of the rate in 
effect for grade GS-18 of the General Sched- 
ule.”. 

2. In subsection 7(b), 

(i) delete “this Act,” and insert “the Act 
to amend the Act of October 27, 1972 (86 
Stat. 1266),"; 

(il) delete “within twelve months of the 
date of enactment of this Act,” and insert 
“by June 30, 1975,”. 

3, In section 17, delete “$1,000,000” and in- 
sert “$1,750,000 for the operating and ad- 
sd ie expenses of the Corporation 
and”, 


The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 14167 would amend 
Public Law 92-578 which established the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Cor- 
poration. 

This Corporation, established by Con- 
gress in 1972, was charged with develop- 
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ment of a plan to restore and appropri- 
ately develop the great ceremonial Ave- 
nue of our Nation, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
as it runs from the Capitol to the White 
House. 

The Corporation now has a completed 
plan in the final stages of revision be- 
fore its submission for congressional re- 
view. Should Congress not raise objec- 
tion to this plan, the Corporation will 
proceed with the implementation of the 
needed work to restore this great Avenue 
to the position it merits as part of our 
Nation's Capital. 

H.R. 14167 will further the purposes 
of the original Act by accomplishing 
three objectives: 

First, it will permit the Corporation to 
hire temporary technical and profes- 
sional assistance directly, rather than on 
a contract basis only. This will provide 
more flexibility and permit additional 
support studies without resorting to full- 
scale contracting procedures for every 
needed service; 

Second, a moratorium on noncon- 
forming construction in the area cov- 
ered by the plan is reinstituted until 
June 30, 1975, unless the approved plan 
is in effect by that date. The moratorium 
included in the original act to prevent 
inappropriate construction within the 
area until the plan could begin func- 
tioning has expired. The cutoff date is 
included so that if there is no final agree- 
ment on the plan by June 30 of next 
year, private enterprise will no longer be 
eentrained from operating in the area: 
an 

Finally, the authorization ceiling for 
the Corporation is increased by $750,000. 
Of the original $1 million authorization, 
$850,000 has been obligated. The addi- 
tional $750,000 authorization is needed 
so that the Corporation can make final 
preparation of the plan, participate in 
the congressional review process, and 
take the needed preliminary steps for 
the implementation of this means to 
revitalize Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this legis- 
lation is needed if we are to continue and 
finish the work begun in the last Con- 
gress to restore and revitalize this Main 
Street of America. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not much that I 
can add to the statement which has just 
been made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. TAYLOR). H.R. 14167 is a 
bill to authorize the continuation and 
funding of the Pennsylvania Avenue De- 
velopment Corporation Act. This bill 
would increase the present authorization 
from $1 million to $1,750,000. 

The Corporation has now obligated 
$850,000 and needs the additional money 
to carry out its work. 

Mr. Speaker, I lend my support to the 
bill before us, H.R. 14167, which em- 
bodies several simple amendments to the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Cor- 
poration Act enacted by the last Con- 
gress. The Pennsylvania Avenue Devel- 
opment Corporation is charged with the 
preparation of a plan to revitalize the 
generally blighted but historic and cere- 
monially important stretch of the avenue 
between the Capitol and the White 
House. 
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This plan is now under review and will 
soon be submitted to the Congress for its 
final scrutiny and decision as to the dis- 
position of the plan. The bill before us is 
merely an interim measure to authorize 
continued funding of this effort, extend 
an expired construction moratorium, and 
amend certain methods of procuring 
services for the Corporation. 

I know of no controversy regarding 
this bill, which is designed to assist the 
final production of the plan and the con- 
tinued functioning of the Corporation 
during the plan’s congressional review 
period. 

I urge my colleagues to vote favorably 
for this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What has been ac- 
complished with the $1 million already 
spent on Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
reply to the gentleman from Iowa that 
this has been used to produce the plan 
and to fabricate a formula so as to carry 
out the program, and these have not as 
yet been completed and submitted. 
There is in addition a great deal of work 
to be done, and these funds are needed 
to complete that work. 

Mr. GROSS. This means that the 
plans are going to cost at least 
$2,750,000? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. No, $1,750,000. 

Mr. GROSS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. One million seven hun- 
dred fifty thousand. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the gentleman 
said $1 million had already been 
expended. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. One million has al- 
ready been authorized, and we are au- 
thorizing an additional $750,000. 

Mr. GROSS. An additional $750,000? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. And not another $1,750,- 
000? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. 

Well, what has transpired with regard 
to the deal that was concocted some time 
ago to trade some Wyoming or Montana 
land for the old Willard Hotel? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. That, Mr. Speaker, I 
do not know, and I will have to yield to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
TAYLOR) for an answer to that. 

Mr. GROSS. Has anything developed 
in that respect? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I do not know. I yield 
to the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. GROSS. I am trying to find out 
about some horse trading that has been 
going on between the owners of the Wil- 
lard Hotel and the Interior Department 
for some public lands in the State of 
Wyoming or Montana. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. I do 
not know of any horse trading or any 
other proposal to exchange the Willard 
Hotel for land in Montana or Wyoming. 
I did read in the paper several months 
ago that a proposal was made that some 
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land in or near New York City be ex- 
changed for the Willard Hotel, but I 
think public opposition was so strong 
that no action was taken. 

Mr. GROSS. I suspect that public op- 
position to both projects was strong 
enough to stop both deals. 

I cannot help but wonder how much 
we are going to spend to develop a plan. 
Is this going to be another one of those 
interminable expenditures on behalf of 
Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I am hoping not. I am 
just as much interested in saving every 
dollar that we can save. I do think it is 
necessary to complete the present work 
that has been set into motion. 

Mr. GROSS. I suppose we will spend 
$2 million or $3 million on it and wind 
up giving that block occupied by the 
Willard and Washington hotels across 
from the Treasury, to the District of 
Columbia. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Taytor) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 14167, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
third having voted in favor thereof), the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the Senate bill (S. 3301) 
to amend the act of October 27, 1972 
(Public Law 92-578), and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

5 ee Clerk read the title of the Senate 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3301 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of October 27, 1972 (86 Stat. 1266), is hereby 
amended as follows: 

(1) By designating subsection 4(b) to be 
subsection 4(c), and by adding a new sub- 
section 4(b) to read as follows: 

“Src. 4, (b) The Board of Directors is au- 
thorized to procure the temporary (not in 
excess of one year) or intermittent services 
of city planners, architects, engineers, ap- 
praisers, and other experts or consultants or 
organizations thereof in accordance with sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code, but 
at rates for individuals not in excess of the 
rate in effect for grade GS-18 of the General 
Schedule.”. 
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(2) By deleting subsection 7(b) and in- 
serting in Meu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 7. (b) After the date of the enact- 
ment of the Act to amend the Act of October 
27, 1972 (Public Law 92-578), no new con- 
struction (including substantial remodeling, 
conversion, rebuilding, enlargement, exten- 
sion, or major structural improvement of 
existing building, but not including ordinary 
maintenance or remodeling or changes neces- 
sary to continue occupancy) shall be au- 
thorized or conducted within the develop- 
ment area except upon prior certification by 
the Corporation that the construction is, or 
may reasonably be expected to be, consistent 
with the carrying out of the development 
plan for the area: Provided, That if the de- 
velopment plan for the area does not become 
effective under the provisions of section 5 by 
December 31, 1974, this subsection shall be 
of not further force and effect until such 
time as the development plan does become 
effective under that section,”. 

(3) By deleting section 17 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 17. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $1,750,000 for the 
preparation and presentation of the develop- 
ment plan pursuant to section 5 of this Act 
and for operating and administrative ex- 
penses of the Corporation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975; and for operating and 
administrative expenses of the Corporation 
for succeeding fiscal years such sums as may 
be necessary.’’. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. TAYLOR OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina moves to 
strike out ali after the enacting clause of S. 
3301 and to insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions of H.R. 14167, as amended, as passed 
by the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 14167) was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE TO MAKE CORRECTIONS 
IN THE ENROLLMENT OF H.R. 69 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution (H. Con, Res. 583) au- 
thorizing the Clerk of the House to make 
corrections in the enrollment of H.R. 69. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 583 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H.R. 69) to extend and 
amend the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, and for other purposes, is 
authorized and directed to make the correc- 
tion described in the following sentence. 
Immediately after subsection (b) of section 
121 of title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, which is added 
by section 101(a)(2)(E) of the bill, insert 
the following: 

“(c) A State agency shall use the pay- 
ments made under this section only for pro- 
grams and projects (including the acquisi- 
tion of equipment and, where necessary, the 
construction of school facilities) which 
are designed to meet the special educational 
needs of such children, and the State agency 
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shall provide assurances to the Commissioner 
that each such child in average daily at- 
tendance counted under subsection (b) will 
be provided with such a program, commen- 
surate with his special needs, during any 
fiscal year for which such payments are 
made. 

“(d) In the case where such a child leaves 
an educational program for handicapped 
children operated or supported by the State 
agency in order to participate in such a pro- 
gram operated or supported by a local edu- 
cational agency, such child shall be counted 
under subsection (b) if (1) he continues to 
receive an appropriately designed educational 
program and (2) the State agency transfers 
to the local educational agency in whose pro- 
gram such child participates an amount 
equal to the sums received by such State 
agency under this section which are attrib- 
utable to such child, to be used for the pur- 
poses set forth in subsection (c).” 

Sec. 2. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the enrollment of such bill is 
further authorized and directed to make the 
correction described in the following sen- 
tence. In section 252 of the bill, strike “Title 
IV” and insert in lieu thereof “Title V”. 

Sec. 3. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the enrollment of such bill is 
further authorized and directed to make the 
correction described in the following sen- 
tence In the title of section 612 of the bill, 
strike out “Office” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Bureau”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
PERKINS). 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
current resolution which is at the desk 
corrects certain clerical errors made in 
the conference report on H.R. 69. I would 
now like to take a minute to describe 
those corrections. 

The first correction will be to add two 
subsections to the State program for the 
handicapped under title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
Those subsections were adopted in an 
identical form by both the House and the 
Senate but through error were deleted 
from the conference report as it was 
filed. 

The second correction will be to insert 
the correct references to a title of the 
bill which is being amended by section 
252 of the bill. This correction has no 
substantive effect. 

The third correction will be to strike 
“Office” from a section dealing with the 
Bureau for the Education of the Handi- 
capped in the U.S. Office of Education. 
This correction also has no substantive 
effect. 

Mr. Speaker, I have deleted from the 
concurrent resolution which is at the 
desk two sections which appear in the 
House Concurrent Resolution 570, which 
I tried to bring up last Wednesday after 
the adoption of the conference report on 
H.R. 69. One of those corrections dealt 
with the impact aid program, and the 
other correction dealt with the Equal 
Educational Opportunities Act. After 
checking the enrolled bill, we discovered 
that those two errors did not appear in 
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the enrolled bill although they did ap- 
pear as printing errors in the conference 
report as it was printed and distributed. 
Since they did not appear in the enrolled 
bill as errors, they are not necessary to 
correct. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
concurrent resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

As he has stated, this resolution does 
nothing more than order the Clerk of the 
House to make certain corrections in the 
enrollment of H.R. 69 before it sent to 
the President. 

The most major correction involves 
the insertion of two paragraphs which I 
prepared and which were identical in 
both the House and Senate bills. The 
language appears in the House-passed 
bill on page 15 as section 121(c) and 
121(d). The identical language appears 
on page 160 of H.R. 69 in the Senate and 
bears the same section designation. This 
language, even though identical in both 
bills and hence not an item in conference, 
simply dropped into the oblivion of some 
wastebasket along the way in the prep- 
aration of the conference report. 

The missing two paragraphs do two 
things: First, they say that a State agen- 
cy receiving funds for handicapped chil- 
dren under title I of ESEA must use 
these funds only for special education 
programs and that each child counted 
will be provided with a program to meet 
his or her needs. Secondly, the language 
says that in the event a child is moved 
by a State agency into a local school 
district the State may continue to count 
that child only if the funds are passed 
through the State and go to the LEA 
which is actually providing the services 
to that handicapped child. Here is the 
missing language: 

(c) A State agency shall use the payments 
made under this section only for programs 
and projects (including the acquisition of 
equipment and, where necessary, the con- 
struction of school facilities) which are de- 
signed to meet the special needs of such 
children, and the State agency shall provide 
assurances to the Commissioner that each 
such child in average daily attendance 
counted under subsection (b) will be pro- 
vided with such a program, commensurate 
with his special needs, during any fiscal year 
for which such payments are made. 

(d) In the case where such a child leaves 
an educational program for handicapped 
children operated or supported by the State 
agency in order to participate in such a pro- 
gram operated or supported by a local edu- 
cational agency, such child shall be counted 
under subsection (b) if (1) he continues to 
receive an appropriately designed educational 
program and (2) the State agency transfers 
to the local educational agency in whose 
program such child participates an amount 
equal to the sums received by such State 
agency under this section which are at- 
tributable to such child, to be used for the 
purposes set forth in subsection (e). 


The second change is a simple error in 
the cross-reference language which pre- 
cedes the Ashbrook amendment. Al- 
though the legislative intent is crystal 
clear without the change, we thought it 
best to make the change. Specifically, the 
language appears on page 39 of the con- 
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ference report. In section 252 the sen- 
tence should read, “Part B of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act as amended 
by title V of this act, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new section:”. 

The final change is another very minor 
correction, and it deals with the handi- 
capped section, On page 104 of the con- 
ference report, the heading to section 612 
should read Bureau for the Education 
and Training of the Handicapped. That 
title currently reads Office for the Educa- 
tion and Training of the Handicapped. 
Since the substance of section 612 makes 
clear that this unit is a Bureau, we are 
merely conforming the heading with the 
substance. 

As I have tried to explain, these are 
all minor corrections but ones which 
should be made before the bill goes for- 
ward. I urge the support of my colleagues. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT). 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding because 
I was one of those who was concerned 
about the omission of these sections and 
the procedure of not informing the House 
ahead of time that these were absent 
from the conference bill that was pre- 
sented to us last week. 

I would like to ask my good colleague, 
the chairman of the committee, if in the 
future we can be assured, when this kind 
of thing has occurred, that we will be 
notified in advance of the time of the 
vote, assuring that the gentleman knows. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I will assure my col- 
league, the gentleman from California, 
that when we discover an error of this 
type in the future the gentleman will 
be immediately notified. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. And the whole 
House will be assured ahead of time prior 
to the vote if something as substantive 
as these two sections relating to the han- 
dicapped are missing and the committee 
knows it, so the House is not presented 
with a total concept, portions of which, 
and important portions of which, are not 
present in the conference report. 

Mr. PERKINS. The truth about the 
whole matter is I did not know about it 
myself until we were in the process of 
debating the conference report. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate that. 

I thank my colleague for yielding, 

I wish to make the point again that 
I hope when we have conference reports 
of this significance and importance, when 
there are these kind of mistakes in the 
printing, that the House is made aware 
of that problem and that it is presented 
with the facts relating to the conference 
report so that we do not have this kind 
of slippage in the future. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I think it also 
behooves conferees to be extremely care- 
ful when a large piece of legislation such 
as this comes from conference, to be sure 
the conference report includes all parts 
that were agreed to, and in the language 
they were agreed to. There is the dilemma 
we are faced with on the floor after a 
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conference report is already adopted in 
the other body, that it is impossible to 
offer an amendment to put those sections 
back in where a clerical error had been 
made. 

As the gentleman knows, the enroll- 
ing does come from a different piece of 
paper than the conference report which 
we see. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I know the gentle- 
man is speaking directly to the impact 
aid section and I know the gentleman 
from Minnesota was very quick to point 
out these shortcomings to me. I appreci- 
ate it and I appreciate very much the 
chairman suggesting very strongly that 
this kind of thing will not occur again. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Perkins) that the House 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 583). 

The question was taken. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of clause 3(b) of rule XXVII and 
the prior announcement of the Chair, 
further proceedings on this motion will 
be postponed. 

Does the gentleman from Michigan 
withdraw his point of order that there is 
no quorum, since the vote has to be put 
over? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I do with- 
draw my point of order with that under- 
standing. 


RATIFICATION OF THE GENEVA 
PROTOCOL OF 1925 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
resolution (H. Res. 1258) concerning 
ratification of the Geneva Protocol of 
1925 and a comprehensive review of this 
Nation's national security and interna- 
tional policies regarding chemical war- 
fare. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 1258 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925, banning the first use of gas and 
bacteriological warfare, should be ratified; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that both the President 
and the Congress should resolve the position 
of the United States on the future status 
of herbicides and tear gas so that the Senate 
may move forward toward ratification of the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that reconsideration of 
the protocol would provide an opportunity 
for a comprehensive review of United States 
policies in the field of chemical warfare. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of House Reso- 
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lution 1258, a sense of the House resolu- 
tion concerning ratification of the 1925 
Geneva protocol and a comprehensive re- 
view of this Nation’s national security 
and international policies regarding 
chemical warfare. 

As you know, the 1925 Geneva protocol 
has failed to receive Senate ratification 
since it was first submitted in 1927. A 
variety of complex historical reasons ac- 
count for this failure to ratify. Never- 
theless, it has been a source of deep 
concern to many, particularly in recent 
years. 

Thus, several resolutions were intro- 
duced in the 93d Congress aimed at solv- 
ing the problem of the Geneva protocol 
and other related matters. The first of 
these, House Resolution 679, was intro- 
duced by Representative WAYNE OWENS 
of Utah on November 1, 1973. It and four 
subsequent resolutions—sponsored or co- 
sponsored by 46 Members of Congress— 
were referred to the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and subsequently to the 
Subcommittee on National Security Pol- 
icy and Scientific Developments. 

These resolutions became the subject 
of 5 days of hearings held during May 
by the subcommittee. Testimony was 
heard from four Members of Congress, 
spokesmen for the Departments of De- 
fense and State and the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency and five pri- 
vate witnesses. The hearings were pub- 
lished under the title, “U.S. Chemical 
Warfare Policy.” 

By unanimous vote, the subcommittee 
favorably reported House Resolution 679 
with amendments on July 18, 1974. A 
resolution embodying the subcommittee’s 
amendments, House Resolution 1258, was 
introduced on July 24 by Representative 
Owens with six members of the subcom- 
mittee and Mr. DELLENBACK as cospon- 
sors. The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
considered House Resolution 1258 in open 
session on July 31 and unanimously or- 
dered it favorably reported without 
amendments. 

The primary objective of House Reso- 
lution 1258 is to urge a solution to de- 
layed ratification of the 1925 Geneva pro- 
tocol. Briefly, that impasse centers on 
differences between the executive branch 
and the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee over the question of whether her- 
bicides and tear gas should be included 
within the meaning of the protocol. 

President Nixon resubmitted the pro- 
tocol to the Senate in August 1970. Ac- 
companying the resubmission at that 
time was an executive branch under- 
standing, in the form of a letter from 
then Secretary of State William Rogers, 
to exclude herbicides and tear gas from 
the provisions of the protocol. Because of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee’s disagreement with that understand- 
ing, the issue has been stalemated. 

This failure to ratify the protocol is 
unfortunate for a number of reasons. 

First, formal ratification of the pro- 
tocol would help to reaffirm this Nation's 
moral leadership in banning this most 
dread form of chemical warfare. 

By eliminating this source of embar- 
rassment to the United States embodied 
in the failure to ratify, this Nation would 
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close the gap between its often repeated 
policy objectives and the reality of its 
practices on chemical warfare. 

Further, ratification of the protocol 
would help to create a more conducive 
atmosphere for reaching even more com- 
prehensive chemical warfare agreements 
at the Conference Committee on Dis- 
armament in Geneva. At the moment, 
those negotiations are in a sad state of 
limbo. As a result, the chance to seek a 
treaty banning or limiting chemical 
warfare may be irretrievably lost. 

Lastly, ratification of the protocol 
would clear the way for ratification of a 
second treaty also before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee pending 
resolution of the protocol question. This 
second treaty is the 1972 Convention 
on Biological Weapons, an agreement 
which will not go into effect until ratified 
by the major powers, including the 
United States. 

One reason for the executive branch’s 
desire to exclude herbicides and tear gas 
apparently related to the fact that we 
were using those agents in Vietnam at 
the time the protocol was resubmitted. 
Now that our military role in that con- 
flict has passed and related emotional 
overtones have lessened, the time for 
reconsideration of the exclusions is 
optimum. 

In addition to the question of the 1925 
Geneva protocol, however, the subcom- 
mittee also reviewed two related issues: 

First. The status of the current nego- 
tiations at the Conference Committee on 
Disarmament in Geneva on achieving a 
comprehensive chemical warfare agree- 
ment, particularly as those talks relate 
to the verification problem; and 

Second. A comprehensive review of 
current U.S. chemical warfare policy, in- 
cluding the need to retain a retaliatory 
chemical warfare capability and the 
issue of the new binary nerve gas 
weapons. 

These latter two issues corresponded 
to the provisions of the various resolu- 
tions considered by the subcommittee. 

Thus, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
report accompanying House Resolution 
1258 includes a number of findings and 
recommendations on these two matters 
which I recommend to the full and care- 
ful reading of my colleagues. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 5 minutes and ask permis- 
sion to revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin just said that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee had unanimously approved 
this resolution. That is true. I was present 
when the resolution was adopted. How- 
ever, I have strong reservations as to 
whether or not we should approve this 
resolution, primarily because I have not 
seen, up until this afternoon, the com- 
mittee report on the resolution itself. 
Certainly the language of the resolution 
appears innocuous, but the same cannot 
be said of the committee report. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has 
indicated that all we are trying to do is to 
secure ratification of the Geneva proto- 
col of 1925. I doubt if many would argue 
with that goal. I wish to say that I per- 
sonally would like to see this country 
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ratify that protocol. However, if we look 
at the legislative history as written in 
the committee report, we will find we 
are urging the other body to take action 
with respect to ratification under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Let me quote some language on page 
4 of the report as an example, I refer to 
the third paragraph from the bottom 
entitled “Recommendations.” I might 
say that this whole report is written in 
terms of the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations. There was no thorough dis- 
cussion in the full committee of the na- 
ture of the report that was to be filed or 
what the recommendations of the full 
committee would be. In fact there was no 
discussion on mose topics in the full 
committee at all. 

The sentence I would like to quote 
begins: 

Thus, in exercising its right and responsi- 
bility to advise, the Senate would appear to 
have the prerogative of ratifying the 1925 
Geneva Protocol without the exceptions on 
herbicides and tear gas as interpreted by the 
administration. 


At the top of page 4 the subcommittee 
seems to be putting itself in the position 
of suggesting that a careful examination 
of the drafting of the protocol and the 
ordinary meaning of the instrument and 
subsequent practice suggests that both 
herbicides and tear gas should be in- 
cluded in any prohibition that might re- 
sult from ratification. 


Mr. Speaker, I might say that I do not 
know enough, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, to say whether 
tear gas and herbicides should be pro- 
hibited. However, we are urging the other 
body to take a position and act as if 
there were not reservations that the ad- 
ministration had with respect to this 
topic. 

Let me say that a representative of 
the administration appeared before the 
subcommittee headed by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. The representative was 
Leon Sloss, Deputy Director, Politico- 
Military Affairs, Department of State. 
He said that there were three points of 
view which underlined the administra- 
tion’s view. This is on page 174 of the 
hearing: 

First, the protocol is in our view ambigu- 


ous as to the coverage of riot control agents 
and herbicides. 


Unquestionably, Mr. Speaker, that is 
true; but the position of the committee 
seems to be that we would try to make it 
unambiguous by putting herbicides and 
riot control agents in the prohibition. 

Mr. Sloss continues: 

Secondly, I would note that these agents 
are not lethal weapons, although their use 
certainly can have some undesirable effects. 
They have demonstrated some military 
utility. Their use has saved the lives of our 
troops and of noncombatants; thus giving 
up the right to use them in war has both 
pros and cons. In our view the best way that 
Congress can reinforce past U.S. policy initia- 
tives in this area is by prompt ratification of 
the protocol. 


Mr. Speaker, this brings up what has 
caused the delaying action by the other 
body. I refer to the reservations that the 
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administration has with respect to the 
significance of ratification. The House is 
jumping in with both feet into a matter 
which is not its primary concern—in 
fact, is of no concern to us at all—and 
saying to the other body, “We think you 
should ratify, and we think that if you 
did, it would have certain consequences.” 

In my opinion, this would be a mis- 
chievous move. I do not think that it 
should be considered a very simple, non- 
controversial matter. 

I hope that there are others who would 
agree that we do not need to have this 
resolution brought up on a consent basis. 
so that we can have a real, ongoing 
debate on the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman for his position 
and say that I support the arguments he 
has made against adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

I see no reason for supporting the out- 
lawing of tear gas, and I am afraid that 
is what we would be doing. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield myself 
5 additional minutes. 

I thank the gentleman for his com- 
ments. I would like also to mention, Mr. 
Speaker, language on page 9 of the com- 
mittee report. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin discussed very briefly the so-called 
binary proposal. 

Let me say that in full committee the 
word “binary” was never even mentioned. 
I would have thought, on reading the 
language of the resolution, that we would 
not be involving ourselves with the ques- 
tion of whether or not we should be en- 
gaged in the financing of a so-called 
binary weapons program. It may well be 
that it will cost a lot of money. It may 
well be that there are two sides to the 
argument about whether we should en- 
gage in this kind of program or not. 

All I am saying or suggesting is that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, in its 
entirety, never discussed this question. 
Yet here we are, on paper at least, seem- 
ing to pass judgment and to cast asper- 
sions about the wisdom of going ahead 
with this program. 

Let me read the final paragraph on 
page 10 of the committee report to in- 
dicate the need for debate on what we 
are doing. 

This, I might say, is listed as a sub- 
committee recommendation. Since the 
full committee is taking responsibility 
for this resolution and supposedly for the 
report, I assume the full committee is 
now endorsing the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendations, too. 

Point 4: “Because of the obvious dan- 
gers to America’s strategic position in the 
proliferation of chemical weapons, it 
may be in the national security of the 
United States to postpone the $5.8 billion 
binary procurement request. This post- 
ponement should be accompanied by an 
intensive effort to negotiations within 
the CCD to seek a comprehensive inter- 
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national agreement to ban the produc- 
tion and stockpiling of chemical warfare 
weapons.” 

Of course, it may be that there are 
dangers to our strategic position if there 
is a proliferation, but we do not really 
know on the basis of information that I 
have seen submitted to me, and surely 
the full committee has not had the bene- 
fit of a meaningful discussion of the 
significance of the so-called binary pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we would be very 
unwise to follow the leadership of a com- 
mittee that has not taken a look at a 
subject which is really on the periphery 
of its interests simply because a sub- 
committee has come up with a certain 
recommendation. 

Mr. ZABLOCKTI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
understand the gentleman from New 
Jersey would not have had time to be 
present at all these hearings, but cer- 
tainly the gentleman had time enough 
to read them. Unquestionably he will 
agree that we should have a careful con- 
sideration of this question. 

Mr. Speaker, regarding the ratifica- 
tion of the Protocol of 1925, as well as 
the Biological Weapons Treaties, I would 
refer the gentleman to the testimony of 
Dr. Ikle, Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, on page 172 
of the hearings. He says that U.S. ratifi- 
cation is critical, that ratification should 
be accomplished in the near future. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I might say to my friend, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, that I understand his 
point about ratification. I am not argu- 
ing against ratification of both the bio- 
logical weapons treaty and the protocol. 
I am not arguing that at all. 

What I am arguing is the point as to 
the wisdom of passing judgment as to 
whether we should engage in the pro- 
duction of materials for the binary pro- 
gram, whether it is expensive or not. 
This recommendation would seem to be 
irrelevant to the language of the resolu- 
tion. I believe we are treading on very 
awkward ground if we pass, on the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, on something 
that is not included in the language of 
the resolution. I think that is unwise 
policy. 

If the gentleman in the full committee 
had mentioned that the committee re- 
port would discuss a lot of subjects not 
included in the language of the resolu- 
tion, I might have thought differently 
about it, and I certainly regret the fact 
that I did not vote against this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the binary 
proposal the gentleman refers to is not 
in the resolution. But the resolution con- 
tains a provision calling for a compre- 
hensive review of U.S. chemical warfare 
policy. In that context the binary is an 
integral part of the entire question as to 
whether we are going to have peace in 
this world. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I will say to the gentleman that he should 
have made such a request in the full 
committee. He should have asked that 
the committee report include topics that 
were not included in the resolution which 
we are considering, and we could have at 
least discussed the wisdom of including 
his recommendations. 

My point is that on the face of it we 
are accepting the legislative history re- 
garding what seems to be an innocuous 
resolution in its language and judgment, 
language in the committee report con- 
cerning matters which were not even dis- 
cussed in the committee. 

I think that is unwise. I hope this res- 
olution is defeated until we have another 
discussion in the committee. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SIKES). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have great 
respect for the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZasLOCKI) who is 
presenting this resolution, but I have 
serious reservations about the resolution. 

It is a very innocent-sounding meas- 
ure. It is one that would appear on its 
face to be acceptable. I hope it does not 
become a mischief-making resolution, 
but it may, and that is the reason for 
my reservations about it. 

I know the committee wants it to be 
something that is useful. But I question 
the need for it. 

The first paragraph involves ratifi- 
cation. The matter of ratification of the 
Geneva protocol has been around for 
nearly half a century and, hopefully, all 
nations will ratify a ban on gas and bac- 
teriological warfare. The question is 
whether those ratifying it will live up 
to it. There could be one notable excep- 
tion, Russia. I do not know any way a 
ban could be enforced against Russia. 
Russia has the most advanced and most 
effective chemical warfare capability in 
the world. 

It may be, Mr. Speaker, that we are 
getting into the business of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, for they are the treaty ratifiers of 
the Congress, and not the House. This 
could be interpreted as an attempt to by- 
pass the Senate, or to instruct the 
Senate. 

The third paragraph is one which I 
do not find objectionable, although it may 
not have much value. It has to do with a 
comprehensive review of U.S. policies in 
the field of chemical warfare. I presume 
it is safe to say that have been many 
comprehensive reviews of U.S. policy in 
the field of chemical warfare. They are all 
neatly stacked on the shelves gathering 
dust, and serving no useful purpose. 

The opportunity for another review 
would delight the bureaucrats who must 
justify their expensive existence. I hope 
it will accomplish something worth while, 
but I doubt that it will. 

It is the second section of the meas- 
ure which disturbs me most. It calls on 
the President and the Congress to re- 
solve the position of our country on the 
future status of herbicides and tear gas. 
Herbicides and tear gas have a place in 
war, and a place in domestic application 
entirely apart from their use in war. 
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Are we proposing that the House of 
Representatives so express itself today 
that some future court or conference can 
decide that we have also said herbicides 
can no longer be used for removing ob- 
noxious weeds or brush for peaceful pur- 
poses, or use tear gas for the control of 
criminals or mobs, or using either to save 
American lives in warfare? The executive 
branch has generally objected to the in- 
clusion of herbicides and tear gas in the 
ratification of the Geneva protocol. 

It is what the resolution does not say 
which may be most dangerous. 

I question that we should get ourselves 
involved this deeply in a subject that has 
not been more widely discussed and de- 
bated. The printed hearings that I have 
seen generally appear to exclude the con- 
cern of those who want to face up to the 
actuality of a tremendous Russian 
capability in the field of chemical war- 
fare and the Communist goal to control 
the world by whatever means may be 
utilized. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I am 
disappointed that this measure has come 
before the House I do not propose to ask 
for a rolicall, but if it is ordered I intend 
as a safeguard to vote against the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN., Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from New Jersey 
yielding me time. 

I want to say the very sensible and 
sound remarks of the gentleman from 
New Jersey underscore my regret, and I 
am sure the regret of many Members in 
this Chamber, that the good sense, good 
wisdom and penetrating judgment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN) will be missing from this 
Chamber next year. 

I want to express my very severe res- 
ervations about this resolution. In fact, 
I want to express my opposition to it. 

I share the view of the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Sixes), and the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN) 
that this is a very plausible sounding res- 
olution, very innocuous appearing but 
what we are really doing, in my judg- 
ment, is beginning, in this resolution, 
and I think it is clear, from the wording 
of the committee report which the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN) referred to, we are beginning 
an effort which will be continued tomor- 
row in this Chamber, to undercut a ma- 
jor part of our defensive arsenal. 

And we are doing it without any real 
understanding of what it involves, and 
without any participation of the Com- 
mittees on the Armed Services, which 
are supposedly the experts in this field, 
and without any recognition of the mili- 
tary realities in the world with which 
we are actually confronted. 

This calls on the Senate to “resolve” 
some particular question, and yet it 
does not even debate that question. Ob- 
viously, if we are going to resolve this 
argument, it ought to come from people 
who are best qualified in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a lot of misin- 
formation; there is a lot of misrepresen- 
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tation; there is a lot of confusion when 
it comes to the subject of chemical war- 
fare. We are told that this is a terible 
form of warfare, a very inhumane form 
of warfare; something that no civilized 
country ought even to consider. Yet it 
seems to me that these terms really lost 
their meaning once we got into the pres- 
ent nuclear age. 

Once we got into the business of drop- 
ping the atom bomb, I do not see how 
we can possibly compare various kinds 
of inhumanity or “Schrecklichkeit” 
when it comes to warfare. One of them 
is as bad as another. The really impor- 
tant consideration is not whether chem- 
ical warfare is bad, but whether we are 
equipped to protect ourselves against 
a chemical capability in the hands of a 
potential enemy, indeed to deter an en- 
emy from employing such a capability 
against us. 

I had the unique opportunity last fall 
to head a committee that went to the 
Middle East immediately following the 
October war. We had an opportunity to 
look at vast quantities of captured So- 
viet equipment in the hands of the Is- 
raelis. The thing that amazed me was 
the fact that every piece of Soviet equip- 
ment was fully outfitted with defensive 
measures against chemical, radiological, 
and biological warfare. That means at 
the very least that they are well aware 
that this is an important instrument of 
warfare, But more than that: no country 
would embark on a chemical warfare of- 
fensive without first equipping itself de- 
fensively to protect its own troops. 

I think the demonstration that we got 
there in Israel surprised the U.S. Army 
forces. It also surprised the represent- 
atives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
went to Israel, too. So what we saw is 
a very good indication that the Soviets 
have an offensive chemical capability. 

So are we now going to eliminate our 
own capability in this field? I can re- 
member 4 years ago, when we had the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Max McCarthy, on the floor. At that 
time, we were being told about all the 
frightening aspects of chemical warfare. 
It turned out that we had supplies of all 
of these gases stored around the coun- 
try, but we were told they could explode 
at any minute, and so it developed that 
we were, as a practical matter, prevented 
from moving these supplies from one 
part of the country to another. 

The gentlewoman from Colorado (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER) does not want the chemical 
warfare stocks now located at Stapleton 
Airport in Denver, and the gentleman 
from Utah (Mr. Owens) does not want 
them moved up into Utah. So if, God 
forbid, we ever had another war, under 
these arrangements we could never get 
our chemical warfare supplies moved 
to the front. In other words, they are 
now useless. 

In response to that hysteria, the Army 
has now developed a new kind of chem- 
ical weapon that is safe and can be 
moved around safely if we need it, be- 
cause it will only be effective when one 
fires it and the two different parts come 
together. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Certainly the gentleman is aware that 
the report does not say that there should 
not be any defensive programs in chem- 
icals. 

But certainly the gentleman has to 
agree that the binary program is not 
against this program. 

Mr. STRATTON. The point is, that 
without an offensive program of our 
own we cannot really hope to deter an 
offensive program developed by a poten- 
tial enemy. This is also the case with 
our basic nuclear strategy. We have de- 
veloped nuclear weapons primarily to 
deter the enemy from using his nuclear 
weapons against us. We have virtually 
abandoned the defensive ABM program. 
And so far, for the past 30 years, this 
strategy has worked and prevented nu- 
clear warfare. I believe we can do the 
same with chemical warfare. But we 
must act logically and not on the basis 
of emotion and factual inaccuracy. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Moss). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Moss was 
allowed to proceed out of order.) 

THE LATE MRS. WILLA MAE DOUGLAS, DAUGHTER 
OF CHET HOLIFIELD 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Willa Mae 
Douglas, wife of Donald Douglas, and 
daughter of Congressman and Mrs. 
CHET HOLIFIELD, passed away on August 
3 in Montebello, Calif. 


Willa Mae was born in Montebello on 
February 15, 1931, attended local schools, 
and except for her high school years, 
lived most of her life in the Montebello 
area. 


Also surviving Mrs. Douglas are four 
sons, Michael, 20; Scott, 17; Jon, 15; 
and Lang, 12; and three sisters, Lois 
Mulholland of Whittier; Betty Feld- 
mann, now living in Costa Rica; and Jo 
Ann Ward of Balboa; and their respec- 
tive families. 

Memorial services will be held at the 
Montebello First Baptist Church at 7:30 
p.m. on Tuesday, August 6. 

The family would like to share with 
Willa’s friends one of the poems which 
she authored: 

THE CLIMBER 

As you wander through the valleys and over 
mountains climb— 

Will you see the sun at twilight and hear 
the church bells chime? 

Will you stop to smell the flowers and watch 
the birds on high? 

Or will you be so busy that you let things 
pass you by? 

The journey through a lifetime is to climb 
and sometimes fall. 

It’s how you get back up that is the measure 
after all. 

The climb is often steep between the shad- 
ows and the light. 

So enjoy the sounds of morning and the 
quiet of the night. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. FIsHER). 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to comment on Report No. 93-1257 dated 
August 2, 1974, which accompanies 
House Resolution 1258. House Resolu- 
tion 1258 ratifies the Geneva Protocol of 
1925. 

The Geneva Protocol of 1925 was, in- 
deed, one of the most promising attempts 
to outlaw chemical warfare. It prohibits 
the use in war of asphyxiating, poison- 
ous, or other gases and all analogous 
liquids, materials and devices, and bac- 
teriological methods of warfare. 

While I have no great quarrel with 
the objectives of the resolution, I must 
take exception to portions of the report 
that contain data which, on the basis 
of the committee staff review, I believe 
to be misleading. 

The major obstacle, for example, in 
achieving an effective agreement regard- 
ing chemical warfare policy is that of 
verification. On page 6 of the report, 
various means of verification are sug- 
gested. Photographic reconnaissance, in- 
cluding the use of satellites, is men- 
tioned. I contend that it would be nearly 
impossible to ascertain whether a coun- 
try in question was producing fertilizer 
or nerve gas since the raw materials— 
such as trisodium phosphate—that are 
used in nerve gas are used in fertilizer as 
well. I do concur, however, with the later 
statement in the report that suggests 
that it is unlikely that any of the known 
methods of verification short of onsight 
inspection will provide the currently re- 
quired high degree of confidence of com- 
pliance with any proposed chemical war- 
fare treaty. 

Turning to page 8, the report states 
that research and development of chemi- 
cal weapons must be based on how such 
weapons fit into a broad national security 
framework, not merely within the con- 
text of an isolated tatctical problem. 

The Mideast conflict was certainly not 
an isolated tactical problem and the 
chemical warfare equipment that was in 
the possession of the Arab State indi- 
cated their capacity to affectively engage 
in such warfare. 

The report further contends—on page 
9—that an adequate and defensive pos- 
ture against chemical warfare attack is 
a primary factor in deterrence. Again, 
this is not true. 

Experts relate that there is a mini- 
mum reduction of 20 percent in the per- 
formance of personnel dressed in chemi- 
cal warfare defensive gear. Further, per- 
sonnel can operate in such equipment for 
only a few hours. 

Department of Defense representa- 
tives state that it would require a mini- 
mum of 12 years to establish an effective 
defensive capability against a chemical 
warfare attack. 

Similarly, on page 9, the report states 
that there is ample evidence that the 
United States is carrying out an ade- 
quate program of research in chemical 
warfare defense. 

The total tri-Service chemical warfare 
research and development defense pro- 
gram is $25 million. This is an insignifi- 
cant percentage of the $9.3 billion 
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R.D.T. & E. request for authorization— 
two-thousandths of 1 percent. 

The report states that the estimated 
$5.8 million is for procurement of the 
binary weapons in fiscal year 1975. This 
is not true. 

There is a $5.8 million item in the 1975 
budget included in activity 2, procure- 
ment of ammunition, Army. This amount 
will provide for the procurement and in- 
stallation of equipment in a facility at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., to produce, load, as- 
semble and pack the 155-millimeter 
binary projectile XM687. It will not pro- 
vide authority for production of the 155- 
millimeter binary munition; his will be 
requested of the Congress only when a 
production decision is made, now antici- 
pated in fiscal year 1976. The facility is 
being requested at this time since long- 
leadtime items of equipment must be 
placed on order to prevent undue delays 
once a production decision is made. 

The report further contends that the 
program in reality will total $2.0 billion. 
Again, this is not true. 

The procurement estimate provided by 
the Department of Defense is closer to 
$100 million rather than the $1.0 billion 
specified in the report. I have not been 
able to verify through the Department of 
Defense the estimate of the additional 
$1.0 billion required for disposal of the 
existing stockpile. I would not attribute 
this cost, however, to the binary weapons 
program insofar as our present stock- 
pile is deteriorating and would require 
replenishment with or without the binary 
weapon program. 

Page 9 further contends that there is 
no firm position within the executive 
branch regarding the desirability or need 
for the binary system. 

The report fails to mention that this 
very consideration is under intensive re- 
view by the National Security Council 
with input being provided by the State 
Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, the Arms Control Disarma- 
ment Agency and others. 

The report questions the effectiveness 
of the binary system and contends that 
the binary weapon will not be as effec- 
tive a chemical weapon as the current 
system. It is anticipated that the binary 
weapon will be at least as effective and in 
fact, depending on meteorological data, 
more effective than the current chemi- 
cal weapons. It is facetious to think that 
the new binary weapon will be fielded if 
it were less effective than present chemi- 
cal weapons. 

Page 10 of the report contends that 
implementation of the binary weapon 
will probably prove highly destabilizing 
to negotiations at the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament in Geneva. 

Following is the statement of Mr. Leon 
Sloss, Deputy Director, Politico-Military 
Affairs, Department of State, before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on May 14, 
1974: 

Mr. Fraser. All right. Now finally, if we go 
ahead with this new system and with a 
statement that on the face of it looks like 
we are going to enlarge our munitions 
stockpile—at least this is testimony from 
the Department of Defense—in your view is 
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this conducive to either promotion of re- 
negotiation at Geneva or what effect would 
it have? 

Mr. Stoss. Well, let me say first of all that 
as far as we are concerned in the State De- 
partment no decision has been made to ex- 
pand the chemical stockpile, and we are not 
considering expansion of the chemical stock- 
pile as a bargaining chip, if that is the 
import of your question. 

I think that were we to make this decision 
to replace some existing stocks—and in- 
cidentally all that the Pentagon is talking 
about now is a portion of the existing inven- 
tory, the binaries—it would be my judgment 
that this would have relatively little impact. 


The report states that the binary 
would ultimately make verification more 
difficult for a variety of reasons. 

All known procedures for verification 
to date are geared to the utilization of 
raw materials. No changes in the com- 
plexity of the verification procedures are 
anticipated. 

The report states that there is doubt 
regarding the willingness of our NATO 
allies to accept the binary as a replace- 
ment for current U.S. talks in Europe. 

This is speculation and it is antic- 
ipated that our NATO allies would not 
balk at a replacement on a 1-to-1 basis. 

The first three recommendations listed 
in the report—on page 10—are in my 
view acceptable provided that the words 
“if verifiable” follow recommendation 
No. 1. 

I believe that the fourth recommenda- 
tion would seriously jeopardize our mili- 
tary posture and should not be accepted. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I find it a little difficult to understand 
the basis for the opposition to the resolu- 
tion before us. There may be statements 
in the committee report that not every- 
one could agree with, but I find it diffi- 
cult to see how anyone can quarrel with 
this simple resolution. 

The first paragraph says: 

That it is the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Geneva Protocol of 1925, 
banning the first use of gas and bacteriolog- 
ical warfare, should be ratified. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not know of anyone 
here who is going to argue against that 
principle. Certainly we are not in favor 
of the first use of these weapons. 

The second paragraph says that the 
position of the United States on the 
status of herbicides and tear gas should 
be resolved. How can anyone quarrel 
with that? 

Finally, and this coincides precisely 
with what my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON), was saying, we say the whole mat- 
ter should receive the most intense study. 
That is what the third paragraph calls 
for, a comprehensive review of United 
States policies in the field of chemical 
warfare. 

We are not here to debate the pros and 
cons of the binary system. Obviously 
there are differing views on that, but 
here is a very simple resolution and it is 
difficult for me to see how anyone can 
quarrel with it. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. BIESTER). 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
speak in favor of the resolution and to 
point out and particularly stress on the 
issue of herbicides and tear gas and other 
such devices, that the language of the 
protocol, specifies the conduct between 
and among the signing parties and re- 
fers solely to the matters between those 
parties themselves. There is nothing ex- 
pressed in this protocol which would in 
any way jeopardize the use of tear gas 
and other kinds of devices in terms of 
riot control within anyone of the coun- 
tries which have signed and adhered to 
this protocol. In fact, those countries 
which have signed include a great num- 
ber of countries which currently have 
some domestic unrest and who approach 
that domestic unrest in part with tear 
gas. There is no question involving that 
here, 

The only question is are we disposed 
here to urge the other body to adhere 
to something which is so profoundly con- 
sistent with what a civilized society is 
all about and which represents the pru- 
dent will of the American people. 

I therefore urge adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. FRELINGUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK). 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the cosponsors of this legislation, 
I rise in support of House Resolution 
1258. The resolution does three basic 
things: First, it expresses the sense of 
the House that the Geneva protocol of 
1925, banning the first use of gas and 
bacteriological warfare, should be rati- 
fied; second, it states the sense of the 
House that the position of the United 
States on the future status of herbicides 
and tear gas should be resolved; and 
third, it calls for a comprehensive re- 
view of U.S. policies in the field of chem- 
ical warfare. These are simple, direct, 
and overdue. 

I first became involved with this whole 
question of CB weaponry in 1969 when I 
joined 15 other Republican colleagues in 
sponsoring a study entitled “CBW and 
National Security,” a paper dealing with 
the tactical and strategic implications of 
chemical and biological weapons, As 
many of you will recall, shortly after our 
study, on November 25, 1969, President 
Nixon announced a series of decisions 
based on a National Security Council re- 
view of our policies. All biological weap- 
ons were renounced and the United 
States indicated that it would never be 
the first to use lethal or incapacitating 
chemical weapons. Irritant gases and 
herbicides, which the United States was 
using in Vietnam, were not included in 
the ban on first use. The President also 
indicated he would submit the 1925 Ge- 
neva protocol prohibiting the first use of 
chemical and biological weapons to the 
Senate for ratification and he did so in 
August 1970. 

Some further progress was also made 
in disarmament talks on this type of 
weaponry at the conference on the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament talks at Geneva. 
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The session in 1972 came forth with a 
convention proposing to bar the develop- 
ment, production, and stockpiling of bio- 
logical and toxic weapons—something 
the 1925 Protocol failed to do—and the 
convention was submitted to the Senate 
for ratification in August 1972. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Senate has not 
acted on the convention—apparently be- 
cause it has locked horns with the ad- 
ministration over the 1925 Geneva pro- 
tocol. 

The issue of contention between the 
administration and the Senate commit- 
tee is whether or not tear gas and herbi- 
cides are included in the provisions of the 
1925 protocol. I have my own opinions 
on this matter, but the important thing 
is that the Senate and administration 
resolve the question—then we can move 
forward with ratification of the proto- 
col. And this is just what is asked by the 
resolution before us today. 

I am personally convinced that Amer- 
ican ratification of this treaty is very im- 
portant for three reasons, First, the 
United States was one of the major pro- 
ponents of the protocol in 1925 and our 
failure to ratify it has been a constant 
source of embarrassment to our diplo- 
mats. Second, ratification, representing 
action by the Congress, would be bind- 
ing on future Presidents, while our pres- 
ent stance could change with a new ad- 
ministration. Third, the overall strength 
of the protocol would be reinforced and 
our efforts at Geneva now to eliminate 
stockpiling of chemical weapons would be 
enhanced by our ratification. It should be 
noted that with Japan’s ratification in 
1970, the United States became the sole 
major power to fail to bind itself to the 
protocol’s provisions. 

In comment on the last paragraph of 
the resolution before us, I believe the 
time has come for a thorough review of 
American policies regarding chemical 
weapons. A clearcut decision on the ne- 
cessity of chemical weapons as part of 
our defense arsenal would strengthen our 
negotiating hand at Geneva and possibly 
break the present stalemate in the chem- 
ical warfare control talks there. Further- 
more, we are now at a point of decision 
on whether to proceed with a proposed 
Army program to switch to binary chem- 
ical munitions as we destroy our cur- 
rent stockpile of mustard gas and nerve 
gas. The House will be voting tomor- 
row on the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations for 1975 and that bill in- 
cludes $5.8 million to begin production 
of these binary munitions this year at 
Pine Bluff, Ark. I will support an amend- 
ment to be offered by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
Hicks), tomorrow to strike these funds 
from the appropriations—largely because 
I believe it is very important that this 
program be delayed until the kind of 
comprehensive review of our policies 
which we are talking about in this res- 
olution is undertaken. 

The whole issue of chemical weaponry 
and its place in our defense program 
must be faced squarely and postponed no 
longer. I strongly urge my colleagues in 
the House to vote in favor of House Reso- 
lution 1258 today. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Of course. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. In view of the 
language in the committee report, does 
the gentleman feel that approval of this 
resolution would mean that insofar as 
the House is concerned that we feel that 
both herbicides and tear gas should be 
included within the terms of the Geneva 
Protocol or should not? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. In response to the 
gentleman, I was not a part of draw- 
ing up the report, so that I think so far 
as what it is that the report is meant 
to say in this particular regard is a ques- 
tion better directed to the chairman of 
the subcommittee. I would call upon the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI) to respond to the gentleman. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACKE. Of course. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, The text of the en- 
tire Protocol appears on page 364 of the 
hearings. What we say in the report 
is this, that a careful reading of the Pro- 
tocol would suggest that for military 
purposes it includes herbicides and tear 
gas. 

I might say that 80 nations of the 
United Nations have agreed with this 
interpretation in a resolution of that 
body. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
close by urging support of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) that the House sus- 
pend the rules and agree to the resolu- 
tion [H. Res. 1258.) 

The question was taken. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of clause 3(b) of rule XXVII and 
the prior announcement of the Chair, 
further proceedings on this motion will 
be postponed. 

Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
withdraw his point of order that there 
is no quorum? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on that understanding, I withdraw the 
point of order. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
resolution just considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


FOR NEGOTIATIONS ON THE 
TURKISH OPIUM BAN 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 507) for 
negotiations on the Turkish opium ban, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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H. Con. Res 507 

Whereas the President of the United States 
in 1971 declared that the drug problem in our 
Nation had “assumed the dimensions of a 
national emergency,” and that “heroin addic- 
tion was the most difficult to control and 
the most socially destructive form of addic- 
tion”; and 

Whereas the Foreign Assistance Act author- 
izes the President of the United States to 
suspend aid to any nation that he determines 
had not taken adequate measures to prevent 
illegal drugs from entering the United States; 
and 

Whereas the revocation of the opium ban 
in Turkey is counterproductive to measures 
precluding illegal heroin from entering the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representattves 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President should— 

(1) immediately initiate negotiations at 
the highest level of the Turkish Government 
to (a) prevent the resumption of opium pro- 
duction; or (b) assure that adequate con- 
trol measures have been developed and im- 
plemented which would effectively safeguard 
the United States from a renewed flow of 
illicit opium and its derivatives originating 
in Turkey; and 

(2) if such negotiations prove unfruitful, 
exercise the authority provided by the Con- 
gress under the Foreign Assistance Act to 
suspend all assistance to the Government of 
Turkey. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WotrFrr) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Derwinski) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WoLFF). 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation we are 
considering today is significant in several 
respects. First, it is an entirely appro- 
priate response to a policy by a foreign 
government that has acted in a way 
hostile to the interests of the United 
States and the world community. Second, 
it will require the President of the United 
States to act within his statutory powers 
enumerated in the Foreign Assistance 
Act to protect the United States from 
the return of a massive influx of heroin. 
Finally, it will set the important prece- 
dent that foreign assistance given by this 
country is not a “dole” to be handed out 
without any regard to the consequences 
of our actions. We must establish once 
and for all that the United States will 
not stand for other nations profiting 
from our generosity, and then turning 
around and inflicting immeasurable hu- 
man misery on our people, the dollar cost 
of which alone runs into the billions an- 
nually. 

Perhaps an appropriate starting point 
for consideration of congressional action 
is the firm and sensible policy enunciated 
by President Nixon in September 1972. 
Before a conference of senior American 
narcotics officials, the President said: 


Winning the battle against drug abuse is 
one of the most important, the most urgent 
national priorities confronting the United 
States today... 
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In working on narcotics control around the 
world, I want you to convey this personal 
message from me to the foreign officials . . . 
Any government whose leaders participate in 
or protect the activities of those who con- 
tribute to our drug problem would know that 
the President of the United States is re- 
quired by statute to suspend all American 
economic and military assistance to such a 
regime and I shall not hesitate to comply 
with that law where there are any violations. 

I consider keeping dangerous drugs out of 
the United States just as important as keep- 
ing armed enemy forces from landing in the 
United States... 


These remarks were not made lightly, 
and they should not be taken lightly, 
either by foreign nations who encourage 
narcotics trafficking, or, indeed, by the 
U.S. Congress, which initially gave the 
President the authority to cut off assist- 
ance. Nor do I believe that the action by 
the Turkish Government can be inter- 
preted in any way other than as an ac- 
tion falling within the prohibitions of the 
statute, for reasons which will be enu- 
merated in my discussion. 

An examination of the situation within 
the Turkish economy will give some indi- 
cation of the motivations of the Turkish 
Government in lifting the ban, and will 
strengthen the argument of those of us 
who argue for a firm U.S. response. The 
1972 “World Opium Survey” put out by 
the Cabinet Committee on International 
Narcotics Control, indicated that: 

Poppy growing is an insignificant part 
of total Turkish agricultural production 
(which reached about $3 billion in 1970). It 
also constitutes a minor factor in Turkish 
export earnings as exports of opium gum, 
seeds, and pods have constituted less than 1 
percent of total export earnings in recent 
years ... In 1971, 89,283 farmers cultivated 
poppies. For the economy as a whole, income 
from opium growing amounted to an esti- 
mated $5 million to $6 million. 


The 1971 agreement between the 
United States and Turkey in which Tur- 
key banned the cultivation of opium pop- 
pies, was achieved by an American prom- 
ise to pay Turkey $35.7 million, signifi- 
cantly higher than any reasonable offset 
of losses from legitimate income from 
poppy production for several years. Of 
course there is no question that the illicit 
underground market for Turkish opium 
to be refined into heroin for peddling by 
organized crime elements added income 
to the Turkish farmers’ pocket, and the 
loss of this blood money was felt by them. 
But the critical question remains, of 
course, should the United States ac- 
knowledge the legitimacy of this extra 
income, by its docile acquiescence in the 
resumption of poppy cultivation? I think 
that question answers itself. 

Turkish Government has stated in its 
communique of July 1 that it chose to 
permit recultivation of opium of the 
Turkish farmers and the needs of the 
legitimate opium market for medicinal 
uses. I would even question that appar- 
ently forthright statement. We know 
that some farmers have been hurt—but 
why—and that our Government has been 
more than lethargic in instituting effec- 
tive development and crop substitution 


~ projects. We also know that there is a 


great deal of confusion as to how much 
of the compensation has actually 
reached the farmers, very little I am told. 
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Nonetheless, the Turkish Government 
never made any efforts to remove these 
stumbling blocks and clarify any ambi- 
guities in the bilateral understandings. 
Nor did it even seek to renegotiate the 
agreement with the United States. The 
only conclusion that can be drawn from 
these actions is that the Government was 
not interested in actually helping the 
Turkish farmers, for it cannot be denied 
that the potential benefits available un- 
der the agreement might well have left 
the Turkish farmers in a vastly improved 
position. Rather, some demagogic Turk- 
ish politicians chose to use this issue as 
& symbol of Turkish nationalism, as a 
means of using a convenient target to 
forward their own aims, trying to show 
this new coalition government was bet- 
ter than the one that negotiated the 
U.S. agreement. 

I do not wish to belittle the propriety 
of developing nationalistic appeals, in 
underdeveloped areas, but at the same 
time I must point out that this particular 
issue was built upon deception and in 
fact undermined pressing humanitarian 
concerns of the Turks, the Americans 
and in fact the entire world community. 
The success of the appeal cannot be 
doubted—all Turkish political parties 
adopted the cry, which was framed as a 
reaction to the former government. But 
once again I ask, is this sufficient reason 
for the United States to forgo its obliga- 
tion to protect its own young people, and 
continue to subsidize the illicit activity 
which wreaks devastation wherever its 
effects are felt? 

The other reason put forth by the 
Turkish Government is the legitimate 
medicinal needs of the pharmaceutical 
concerns. Here again, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment position is less than selfless. We 
have been bombarded with propaganda 
over the last several years from the 
pharmaceuticals companies informing us 
of a licit opium shortage throughout the 
world. Yet the facts belie this contention, 
at least insofar as we are talking about 
the availability of opium to the pharma- 
ceutical companies. Indeed, the interests 
of the large multinationals have been 
contrary to this agreement or in fact any 
agreement that would reduce the legiti- 
mate market—note that I say market, 
not supply—for many years. 

In May of 1973, Walter Minnick, who 
at that time was the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Federal Drug Management for the 
Office of Management and Budget, tes- 
tified before the Government Operations 
Committee that: 

The drug companies were opposed to our 
getting the Turks out of the business, be- 
rause that eliminated their osurce of sup- 
piy. 


In the same testimony, Minnick fur- 
ther said, however, that according to 
the World Opium Survey, only 5 percent 
of the licit world supply came from Tur- 
key, with about half coming from India. 

Nonetheless, a bad growing season and 
extraordinary purchases by the Soviet 
Union were said to have caused a short- 
age for the current fiscal year, and based 
on that assumption, we acted in Con- 
gress. According to a letter I received re- 
cently from Linwood Holton in the State 
Department: 
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The President and the Congress have acted 
to avert a temporary shortage of medicinal 
opiates in the United States by providing for 
the release of up to 45% of the strategic 
opium stockpile. Periodic releases will be 
made to the extent needed to enable US. 
manufacturers to maintain minimum, yet 
safe inventory levels. We assume we shall 
continue to receive our proportionate share 
of opium imports from India. The U.S. stock- 
pile released should not, therefore, affect the 
marketing of world production of opium for 
medical and scientific requirements. 


In addition, to the availability of the 
American stockpile, it is expected that 
improved climatic conditions, and the 
absence of abnormal purchases by the 
Soviet Union which were witnessed last 
year, coupled with improved procedures 
which will lead to a higher yield to mor- 
phine base, from existing acreage will 
combine to significantly raise the 
amount of licit medicinal product avail- 
able from India in the coming year. 

In light of these considerations, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that Turkish 
politicians have been using the rallying 
mechanism of the opium ban and its 
anti-American slogans to make the more 
fundamental and serious problems faced 
by that government, such as the tremen- 
dous increase in the numbers of Turkish 
laborers returning after working in other 
European nations. 

In viewing the Turkish announcement, 
we must consider the situation that will 
evolve concerning the enforcement 
efforts that will be made to prohibit the 
massive new quantities of opium from 
being diverted into illicit channels. 

That a massive new enforcement 
mechanism would be essential is beyond 
doubt; we are all familiar with many of 
the facts and figures concerning the 
heroin epidemic which swept our Nation 
in the late 1960's, due largely to the 
illegal entry of Turkish derived heroin. 
To briefly highlight some of the critical 
problems that will surely arise, however, 
I would like to offer a few quotations: 

“As commissioner of (New York City’s) 
Addiction Services Agency, which cares for 
over 40,000 addicts in 400 treatment facilities 
of every modality at a cost of about $90 mil- 
lion annually, I can state with some degree of 
authority that the lifting of the opium ban 
by Turkey will have serious consequences for 
all New Yorkers. 

“If the United States Government, bowing 
to pressure from Turkish poppy growers, 
agrees to a lifting of the ban, it will be a 
backward step that is almost guaranteed to 
lead to an upsurge in heroin addiction na- 
tionally, with a consequent rise in addict- 
related crime. ...I therefore urge all Ameri- 
cans to support resolutions that give the 
President authority to withhold military and 
economic aid to Turkey unless that nation 
agrees to cooperation with us in the war 
against heroin.”—Jerome Hornblass, Com- 
missioner, New York City Addiction Service 
Agency. 

“Lifting the ban on growing the opium 
poppy by the Turkish government would 
definitely have a severe impact on the al- 
ready overburdened law enforcement efforts 
to the New York City Police Department. Any 
addition to the necessary and legitimate 
supply of opium for medical use on the world 

et will correspondingly increase the 
supply in the illicit market. Police Commis- 
sioner Michael Codd has stated that any over- 
production in excess of world market needs 
can only exacerbate the conditions and 
situations with the result that the excess 
would find its way to the underworld. 
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“Since the Turkish ban went into effect, a 
definite downtrend was noticed in the heroin 
availability in New York. 

“The crimes of robbery and burglary are 
often associated with the heroin addiction 
problem of a city. These crimes become the 
source of money for the purchase of narcotics 
to maintain the addict. The crime analysis 
section of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment reported an 18% decrease in burglaries 
and a 12% decrease in robberies in the year 
1972 against the same period in 1971. The 
1973 figures for the same crimes were practi- 
cally the same as the year 1972. This is but 
one indication of what can be accomplished 
when drugs are in short supply. The increased 
supply of heroin as a result of the Turkish 
government's lifting the ban on poppy grow- 
ing will reverse the downward trends still 
prevelant in 1974 in these two key drug re- 
lated crimes. 

“It is my belief and the belief of my staff 
of investigators that should the Turkish gov- 
ernment resume production of opium, the re- 
sults will be measured in New York City in 
the number of human casualties; first, in the 
form of an increased number of heroin ad- 
dicts and second, in the form of the victims 
of violent street crime. There is no worth- 
while benefits to be gained from the removal 
of the ban in Turkey.”—Daniel Courtenay, 
Community Officer, Narcotic Division, N.Y. 
City Police Department. 


Every empirical study indicates that 
the Turkish poppy growing ban has dra- 
matically diminished heroin supply on 
the east coast of the United States. Dr. 
Robert DuPont, Director of the Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion, cites statistics concerning the de- 
crease of drug availability since the ban 
went into effect. 

From the peak of over % million heroin 
addicts, 1973 saw for the first time rates of 
overdose deaths, drug related hepatitis, and 
drug related property crimes (all indicators 
of heroin dependency) decline throughout 
the United States. The quality and quan- 
tity of heroin have decreased, while the price 
has increased. One milligram of heroin in 
New York City cost 44 cents in 1972; by 
mid 1973 it had risen to $1.52. Street level 
purity of heroin sold to addicts decreased 
52% during the same period, from 7.7% to 
3.7%. A heroin shortage has existed for al- 
most 24 months. 


It is common knowledge that Turkey 
was unable or unwilling to control the di- 
version of opium in the past, and actions 
taken to date offer no hope of any change 
in that situation when the farmers again 
enter cultivation in seven provinces 
instead of the four where they hitherto 
cultivated opium control, who is kid- 
ding whom? The profits from illegal sales 
are simply too great, the incentives too 
high, to assure a sufficient control situa- 
tion, As John Cusack, Chief of the Inter- 
national Operations Division of the Drug 
Enforcement Administration testified to 
an ad hoc hearing I sponsored in New 
York last week: 

While we are inclined to accept the good 
intentions of the Turkish government in its 
promise to adopt a fool proof system of 
control, should it reestablish opium produc- 
tion, we must be guided by past experience 
where the most conservative observers esti- 
mate that at least half of the opium pro- 
duced in Turkey entered the illicit traffic. The 
conditions responsible for this situation have 
not changed. To a great extent, they are be- 
yond Turkish control and involve narcotic 
traffickers in the United States, Western Eu- 
rope, as well as those in Turkey. There are 
numerous unscruplous individuals who, 
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through their interaction, have been in the 
past and would be again responsible for pene- 
trating the Turkish system of opium control 
and diverting vast quantities to the illict 
traffic for heroin manufacture and to again 
infect western Europe and North America. 

It is simply impossible to control the pro- 
duction of opium by 100,000 farmers on half- 
acre plots In Turkey. This production is sim- 
ply too vulnerable to criminal elements in 
Turkey and abroad, and there is no system 
that can prevent substantial diversion. The 
cost of attempting to develop and implement 
such a system would be economically pro- 
hibitive. 


Following his statement, I further 
questioned Mr. Cusack on control possi- 
bilities I would like now to play a tape of 
that portion of the questioning. 

This attitude was reflected at the 
Third Special Session of the U.N. Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs at Geneva last 
February, and has been echoed virtually 
every time a narcotics enforcement offi- 
cial discusses the Turkish opium ban. I 
would further cite a General Accounting 
Office Report, which discussed the possi- 
bility of customs agents and border pa- 
trols reducing the smuggling of heroin. 
The GAO said: 

Although these efforts may deter amateurs 
and small scale smugglers, they have not had 
and probably cannot have any real impact on 
the organized groups engaged in large-scale 
heroin smuggling. 


And it must be noted that the Turkish 
Government, despite its promises for 
tough controls, has already taken the 
first step to flood the illicit market by 
permitting cultivation in seven provinces, 
which is an increase from the four prov- 
inces that were permitted to grow opium 
immediately prior to the ban. 

So once again the choice for the Mem- 
bers of Congress becomes stark and clear. 
If we do not act to cut off assistance, it 
cannot be on the premise that this time 
opium production will be controlled— 
no one seriously believes that. Heroin 
will flow into this country once again 
virtually unchecked, for once it is in the 
traffic channels, large-scale control is 
impossible. The French connection now 
broken stands ready to resume traffic. 
The problem is either eliminated at the 
source, or it is permitted to turn to 
crisis levels. 

Another aspect of the proposition we 
consider today must be dealt with—we 
must review the likely consequences of 
U.S. action to cut off assistance to Tur- 
key in light of our own military defense 
requirements. There has been a fear ex- 
pressed that if we cut off assistance— 
if we deny the President’s request for 
over $200 million in military and eco- 
nomic assistance for fiscal year 1975— 
Turkey will retaliate against our NATO 
commitment. We have, since World War 
II, given the Turks almost $6 billion. 
To first dispose of this apparent threat. 
I cite the statement by Turkish Foreign 
Minister Turan Gunes in the New York 
Times last Thursday, July 11. Gunes said 
that even if Washington cut off aid to 
Turkey, as some Congressmen had 
threatened, Ankara would not “change 
the status” of about 2 dozen vital military 
bases maintained there under the joint 
command of the two North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization allies. I think this 
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position is understandable, in light of the 
real defense requirement of Turkey. The 
likelihood of such a response from Tur- 
key—particularly if all other assistance 
is cut off—is from a strategic standpoint 
very small. Even if we take the military 
possibilties on a “worst case basis,” Gen- 
eral Goodpaster assured this committee 
only 3 weeks ago that we would still 
maintain the capability of knocking out 
the Dardanelles and bases available in 
the Mediterranean, should that unlikely 
necessity occur, denying to the Soviets 
‘their use and bottling up the entire 
Soviet Mediterranean Fleet. 

Let us turn, however, to the scenario 
which would unfold when the heroin 
market is back in action. It is appropri- 
ate to recall America’s experience in In- 
dochina, when, according to Marine Gen. 
Lew Walt testifying in Senate testimony: 

Our forces were caught up in a massive 
heroin epidemic when, overnight, high grade 
heroin became available everywhere at $1 a 
vial. 

Only recently, Adm. Noel Gayler told 
this committee that during the Vietnam 
conflict difficulties faced by our Pacific 
forces from drug abuse resulted in the 
impairment of the effectiveness of our 
fighting forces. 

As late as February 1974, UPI carried 
a story quoting Gen. Michael S. Davison, 
the American Army commander in Ger- 
many, as saying that: 

Drug abuse was the "single greatest threat 
to the discipline and professionalism of the 
Army in Europe.” 


Since our NATO troops will soon be 
availed of large quantities of low priced 


heroin, the meaningfulness and security 
of NATO forces may hinge on the Turk- 
ish action, and this situation ultimately 
puts in jeopardy the security of the 
United States itself for what we face is 
a repeat of the Indochina drug epidemic 
that has produced 350,000 Indochina ad- 
dicted veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation we are con- 
sidering today will put our Nation firmly 
on record, not only in words, but in defin- 
itive action, against the tolerance by for- 
eign nations of the trafficking in death 
which the opium trade represents. This 
approach will send more than a mes- 
sage—it will send an unmistakable warn- 
ing—that U.S. generosity will no longer 
be extended to nations which spit in the 
face of mankind. If the Turks say that 
the drug problem is ours, not theirs, let 
us say to them that economic develop- 
ment and military supply is their prob- 
lem, not ours. What is actually involved 
here is that the Turks do not believe we 
will take meaningful action—that we are 
in reality a paper tiger. Let them know 
that we place a nonnegotiable price on 
the lives of the kids of this Nation. 

We cannot afford $27 billion in drug- 
related crime in this country. Our con- 
stituents want to walk our streets in 
safety without fear of some junkie beat- 
ing them over the head for money to buy 
the next fix. 

This approach, which was taken be- 
fore by the House and Senate in relation 
to Thailand at the height of the Indo- 
china conflict, was dramatically success- 
ful in winning the cooperation of the 
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Thai Government without any serious 
long-term rupture in Thai-American re- 
lationships. It will be successful in this 
case. 

When efforts to halt heroin traffic are 
characterized as a “war,” that charac- 
terization is carefully chosen. Indeed, 
the Washington Post, in a recent edi- 
torial, pinpointed the accuracy of the 
analogy. The editorial reads: 

Indeed, if the Turkish Government had 
announced that it intended to land secret 
agents at night on American shores to poison 
and kill thousands of Americans and to sub- 
vert the foundations of American society— 
which, of course, is exactly what heroin 
does—then that would be regarded as an act 
of war and handled accordingly. 


The condemnation which the outra- 
geous act by the Turkish Government 
merits in the civilized world cannot be 
mistaken. Perhaps the most eloquent 
statement of the interests of mankind in 
stopping drug traffic was made by Pres- 
ident Nixon, who said in 1972: 

The men and women who operate the 
global heroin trade are a menace not to 
Americans alone, but to all mankind. These 
people are literally the slave traders of our 
time. They are traffickers in living death. 
They must be hunted to the end of the 
earth. They must be left no base in any 
nation for their operation. They must be 
permitted not a single hiding place or refuge 
from justice anywhere in the world and that 
is why we have established an aggressive in- 
ternational narcotics control program in co- 
operation with the governments in more than 
50 countries around the world. 


Mr. Speaker, this legislation should be 
reported out promptly, so that the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey, and our own foreign 
policy officials, understand that the 
American people cannot and will not 
tolerate a reestablishment of the heroin 
trail. The Senate acted last week on a 
similar measure, by an 81 to 8 margin. 
If it is to be argued that this move will 
strain relations with Turkey, it is even 
more important that our closest rela- 
tions are our children. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of this resolution. I want 
to commend the gentlemen from New 
York (Mr. Wotrr) and Mr. RANGEL, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Ropino) for offering this resolution, 
which provides a rational response to 
the problem of Turkish opium again 
flowing into this country, and into the 
veins of thousands of Americans. These 
gentlemen have done much to bring this 
matter to the attention of the American 
people, and to this Congress. We owe 
them our deep gratitude. 

This legislation is entirely reasonable. 
It does not legislate a direct cutoff of 
aid to Turkey. It does not say that the 
United States will immediately abandon 
any commitments. What it does say is 
that this Congress, and this Nation, will 
do everything within its power to halt 
the flow of Turkish heroin into this 
country. 

Last month, the Government of Tur- 
key announced its decision to lift the 
ban on production of opium. That ban 
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had been in effect since 1972. Previous 
to the imposition of that ban, 80 percent 
of the heroin that was consumed in this 
country had come from Turkey. Since 
the ban was imposed, the addict popula- 
tion in the United States has decreased 
from a staggering 600,000 to about 
200,000. Clearly, the ban was effective 
in reducing the addict population. An 
equally important fact is that, as a con- 
gressional study group has reported, 
drug-related property crimes have de- 
clined throughout most areas in the 
United States for the first time in 6 
years. 

That noteworthy statistic should make 
clear that heroin addiction is not just 
a problem for the addict. It is a serious 
problem for all of society as well. Sta- 
tistics show that the average cost of 
maintaining an addict’s habit is over 
$50 a day. Obviously, that kind of money 
does not come easily to heroin addicts, 
for $50 is a lot of money for anybody 
to spend each day. Where does that 
money come from? It comes from crime. 
And crime is not just the individual’s 
problem. It is society’s problem. We all 
must do the best we can to reduce crime 
in this country. This resolution is 
another step in the direction of reducing 
crime in the United States. 

Now, that might not seem apparent, 
but it is obvious if we stop to consider 
the success we have hadin reducing 
drug-related crime in the past 2 years. 
This resolution calls upon the President 
to initiate high-level negotiations with 
Turkish officials to reinstitute the ban. 
If that can be achieved, the results will 
be most beneficial to all sides, and per- 
haps drug-related crime will continue to 
decrease. If, however, these negotiations 
fail, then this resolution urges the Presi- 
dent to exercise his legal authority under 
section 109 of Public Law 92-226 to sus- 
pend economic and military assistance 
to any country which has failed to take 
adequate steps to prevent narcotic drugs 
from entering the United States unlaw- 
fully. This authority already exists, and 
the President should use it if it becomes 
apparent that Turkey refuses to cooper- 
ate. 

It is incuwwnbent upon this Congress to 
insure the American people that we will 
not tolerate the abuse of our citizens by 
some other country for economic profit. 
Likewise, we will surely not help to fi- 
nance such a country. 

This resolution is a proper response to 
recent actions. If we cannot agree with 
the Turks io a resumption of the ban, 
then we urge the President to exercise 
his prerogative to suspend aid. If it comes 
to that, then we will all have to make the 
best of the situation. Any other response 
to this callous act of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment would not demonstrate the 
magnitude of our concern. We cannot 
continue to aid a country which pays no 
respect to our citizens. I urge support of 
the resolution. 

Section 109 of Public Law 92-226 
follows: 

Secrion 109, Pusitic Law 92-226 

The President shall suspend economic and 
military assistance furnished under this or 
any other Act, and shall suspend sales under 
the Foreign Military Sales Act and under 
Title I of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
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ment and Assistance Act of 1954, with respect 
to any country when the President deter- 
mines that the government of such country 
has failed to take adequate steps to prevent 
narcotic drugs and other controlled sub- 
stances (as defined by the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970) produced or processed, in whole or in 
part, in such country, or transported through 
such country, from being sold illegally within 
the jurisdiction of such country to United 
States personnel or their dependents, or from 
entering the United States unlawfully. Such 
suspension shall continue until the Presi- 
dent determines that the government of such 
country has taken adequate steps to carry 
out the purposes of this chapter. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of House 
Concurrent Resolution 507. 

The threat to the well-being of the 
United States posed by a renewed influx 
of heroin originating in the poppy fields 
of Turkey is grave. Every effort must be 
taken by the United States to prevent 
this from happening. 

If poppy cultivation is resumed in Tur- 
key, and if Turkish opium again finds its 
way into the illegal narcotics market, 
heroin abuse in the United States could 
become more acute than it already is. 

In the decree announcing the lifting 
of the ban on opium cultivation, the 
Turkish Government indicated that it 
would take strong measures to control 
opium production to insure that there 
would be no diversion to the illegal 
market. 

Several experts in the United States 
are of the opinion that the control of 
opium production is difficult, if not im- 
possible, prudence would dictate an al- 
ternative to an immediate termination 
of assistance for U.S. policymakers. 

In its consideration of the resolution 
the committee was faced with a choice 
of calling for an immediate termina- 
tion of assistance to Turkey or to re- 
port out a resolution which would give 
the President time to work out an agree- 
ment with Turkey which would stop, if 
possible, the flow of heroin to the United 
States in the vent that the decision to 
resume poppy cultivation was not re- 
voked. 

As the committee report states on 
page 4: 

The Committee is of the opinion that ac- 
tion to immediately terminate all assistance 
to Turkey, our NATO ally, could be counter- 
productive in terms of the objectives being 
sought by the sponsors of the resolution, 
the Congress and the Government of the 
United States. 

For this reason, the resolution, as reported, 
gives the President an opportunity to try 
to work out suitable arrangements with the 
Government of Turkey, including effective 
control procedures, to preclude a new supply 
of opium reaching illegal narcotics markets. 


The resolution being considered is a 
wise one. It gives the President time to 
negotiate with the Turks. It gives him 
the flexibility he needs in those negotia- 
tions by not requiring an immediate cut- 
off of aid. At the same time, it demon- 
strates to the Turks the concern of the 
Congress, Finally, it provides that if 
effective action is not taken to control 
opium production, the President must 
suspend all assistance to Turkey. 
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Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of House 
Concurrent Resolution 507, a measure I 
have been pleased to cosponsor with my 
colleagues from New York, Mr. WOLFF 
and Mr. RANGEL. 

The resolution calis for our Govern- 
ment to initiate high level negotiations 
with the Turkish Government to prevent 
the resumption of opium production or 
assure that adequate control measures 
will be developed and implemented to ef- 
fectively safeguard the United States 
from a renewed flow of illicit opium. In 
the event that these negotiations are un- 
successful, the resolution further pro- 
vides that our Nation terminate all as- 
sistance to the Government of Turkey. 

Mr. Speaker, Turkey’s tragic decision 
to lift its ban on poppy production 
shocked and outraged many of our Amer- 
ican citizens, particularly those who work 
diligently in drug enforcement and re- 
habilitation. Turkey’s blatant disregard 
for the welfare of America’s youth can- 
not be tolerated. 

In February 1974, at a meeting of the 
U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the 
U.S. Representative, Robert Dupont, re- 
ported that the heroin epidemic of the 
mid-sixties, which had fostered a 6-year 
pattern of increased drug addiction, had 
been reversed, noting that both the quan- 
tity and quality of heroin available in the 
United States had substantially de- 
creased. Mr. Dupont indicated that a 
major factor in this decrease was the 
Turkish ban on opium growing which 
had been agreed to in 1971. 

Substantiating this report are statis- 
tics from the New York City Department 
of Health Narcotics Register indicating 
a 46-percent decrease in heroin addiction 
between January and June 1972, during 
the period of time in which Turkey re- 
frained from poppy production. 

Now that Turkey has rescinded that 
agreement, the progress we have made in 
controlling this dread drug will be quick- 
ly reversed and we will once again be 
plagued by devasting drug addiction. 

Immediately following Turkey’s an- 
nouncement lifting the poppy ban, a ma- 
jority of the Members of this House 
joined in sponsoring this resolution. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee, of which I 
am a member, duly recognizing the ur- 
gency of a pending debacle, promptly 
commenced hearings and markup on the 
bill now before us. 

It is my firm opinion that passage of 
the measure now before us is the only 
appropriate response we can make to 
Turkey's unfortunate decision. If our ne- 
gotiations with the Turkish Government 
fail to insure the necessary safeguards 
against furthering drug addiction, we 
must suspend all current and pending 
economic and military aid to Turkey un- 
til such time as the Turkish Government 
revokes its unilateral decision to allow 
opium cultivation. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two salient 
points which should be underscored in 
regard to the reasons for supporting this 
resolution: 
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First. Turkey, which agreed to article 
22 of the UN Convention, outlining that 
nation’s responsibility in complying with 
a worldwide effort at discouraging drug 
trafficking, fully recognizes their com- 
mitment. 

Second. Our Nation has compensated 
the Turkish Government to the extent of 
$35.7 million in return for Turkey’s 
agreement to refrain from poppy grow- 
ing. 

These two significant factors clearly 
point out the path we must follow. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support House Concurrent Resolution 
507. Let us caution Turkey lest those 
humanitarian concerns so important to 
world protection are tossed away by the 
self-serving interests of a handful of 
men. Punching a hole in the dam of drug 
containment will only serve to reopen 
the floodgates of an epidemic. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to compliment the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. GILMAN), 
who just spoke for his active participa- 
tion in the passage of this legislation, as 
well I would like to compliment the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWIN- 
SKI) on the other side who has led the 
effort to stem the flow of narcotics to our 
shores. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to yield such time 
as he may consume to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Ro- 
DINO), who pioneered in the efforts he 
has made toward stamping out drug 
addiction in this country. It was this 
gentleman who was responsible for the 
very first amendment that directed the 
President to cut off aid to any country 
that did not cooperate with our Nation 
in controlling this menace. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 507 and I particularly want to 
commend the Foreign Affairs Committee 
for bringing this resolution to the floor 
in such an expeditious manner. 

In this regard I would also like to com- 
mend the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Wotrr) for his leadership and dili- 
gence in this matter as well as the other 
gentieman from New York (Mr. RANGEL) 
for his untiring efforts to combat the drug 
problem. 

Iam very gratified that this resolution 
calls upon the President to effectuate my 
international narcotics control provision 
which was incorporated into the foreign 
assistance a few years ago. 

While I fully believe that Turkey’s de- 
cision to resume the growing of opium 
poppies warrants an immediate suspen- 
sion of foreign assistance, this resolution 
will encourage additional negotiations 
with the Government of Turkey. We are 
hopeful that such negotiations will con- 
vince Turkey as to the need for reevaluat- 
ing its decision; or in the alternative 
will enable that Government to convince 
us as to their capacity to control opium 
production. 

The Government of Turkey has indi- 
cated it will take strong measures to pre- 
vent opinum from being diverted into 
illegal channels, but I remain uncon- 
vinced as to the capacity of the Turkish 
Government to accomplish that objec- 
tive. My conclusion is supported by a 
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variety of international drug experts and 
I would remind my colleagues that former 
Prime Minister Erim stated in 1971 
that— 

Smuggling cannot be prevented in Tur- 
key . . . in spite of all the efforts which were 
made. 


When this statement was made, opium 
was being grown in only four provinces 
whereas the recent Turkish decree 
rescinding the opium ban, will permit 
the growing of opium poppies in seven 
provinces. 

However, since my 1971 provision al- 
lows the President wide discretion in 
determining whether a particular coun- 
try is not cooperating with our efforts 
to stem international trafficking in hard 
drugs, I believe that the President and 
Secretary Kissinger should be provided 
with additional negotiating time in order 
to ascertain whether Turkey's decision 
will result in a resumption of the flow of 
heroin to this country. 

It is questionable whether these nego- 
tiations—even at the highest level—will 
produce positive results. However, it will 
provide an opportunity for our officials to 
convey to the Turkish Government the 
deep concern of the American people 
over Turkey's indifference to this very 
serious problem. 

In adopting the international narcotics 
control provision, Congress did not in- 
tend it to be used solely as a diplomatic 
weapon. When diplomatic negotiations 
proved unsuccessful Congress intended 
that the ultimate sanction of a foreign 
aid cutoff would be utilized. This two-fold 
purpose is now restated in House Con- 
currence Resolution 507 and conse- 
quently I wholeheartedly support the 
resolution. 

Subsequent to its adoption, the Presi- 
dnt indicated he would “not hestitate to 
comply with the law where there are any 
violations”; and he added: 

I consider keeping dangerous drugs out of 
the United States just as important as keep- 
ing armed enemy forces from landing in the 
U.S. 


It is therefore appropriate for the Con- 
gress to call upon the President to live 
up to his words by immediately initiat- 
ing high-level negotiations with Turkey 
and to stand ready to suspend foreign 
aid to that country if these international 
discussions are unsuccessful. 

I am somewhat disturbed that inten- 
sive, high-level negotiations have not al- 
ready commenced especially when we 
consider the tremendous concern of the 
American people regarding the problem 
of drug abuse. 

We are all very aware, particularly 
those who represent major urban areas, 
of the destructive impact of heroin on 
our communities and on the lives of our 
people who have become addicted to 
heroin. Turkey's decision in 1972 to ban 
opium production has substantially al- 
leviated the drug epidemic in this coun- 
try and we do not wish to return to the 
tragic situation that existed prior to the 
ban. 

As representatives of people who have 
been directly and indirectly affected by 
the drug menace we cannot be satisfied 
with mere promises by Turkey that opium 
will not find its way into illicit channels. 
Likewise we must recall the opinions of 
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drug experts everywhere that Turkey will 
confront serious difficulties in control- 
ling opium production. Finally we must 
also remember that Turkey has already 
breached its agreement with the United 
States, in which we provided $35 million 
in return for Turkey’s prohibition on 
opium poppy cultivation. 

Approval of this resolution today will 
not only call upon the President to take 
a hard line with Turkey, but will also 
convince other opium producing coun- 
tries and those countries which have 
failed to cooperate with our efforts to 
combat the drug problem, that we will 
no longer tolerate their inaction. 

It is evident that international co- 
operation is needed if we are to attack 
this problem in an effective manner; and 
in the absence of such cooperation the 
United States must be willing to take the 
bold action of suspending foreign assist- 
ance to any country which fails to meet 
its international responsibilities. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Frey). 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this time to compliment the com- 
mittee on the resolution they have pre- 
sented. I think they have done a very 
fine job on a most difficult subject. 

Just before the Turks announced the 
ban following the trip by the gentlemen 
from New York (Mr. RANGEL and Mr. 
WOLFF), my colleague, Mr. Hastincs and 
I went over to Turkey to try to negotiate 
the problem with the Turks regarding 
the growing of poppy. 

Congressman Hastincs and I came 
back with the feeling that the Turks did 
not think this country cared enough 
about its young people or cared enough 
about the drugs coming into this country 
to really do anything. And the attitude 
of the Turks about us withholding aid 
was that we would never do it when the 
chips were down. We tried to convince 
them otherwise, that this was not so, 
and that this Nation did care and would 
indeed act. But apparently, along with 
others, we were unsuccessful in this. 

I personally hoped the committee 
would have suspended aid until the Turks 
took certain steps. However, I do not 
think this a significant step in the right 
direction. I hope that we will keep a close 
watch upon it. 

Of course, my personal feeling is they 
are not going to be able to provide the 
security that must be performed in 
watching the drugs. We know that up to 
80 percent of the heroin in the past has 
originated in Turkey. I think within a 
year or so, the young people in this coun- 
try may be paying for this situation in 
Turkey. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREY. I will be delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to 
thank the gentleman in the well for his 
efforts, and the work the gentleman has 
done on this problem. 

I might say to the gentleman from 
Florida that the resolution is so worded 
that after negotiations have been com- 
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pleted, in other words, before the seed 
goes into the ground, that we are assured 
that adequate control measures have 
been developed. In other words, this is 
not after the fact, after we have seen the 
drug coming into this country, but we 
have to have assurances before it comes 
into this country and before aid is given. 

Mr. FREY. I certainly agree with those 
remarks. I will say that I have been in 
India and there they grow some 900 tons 
of poppy, and they claim that they have 
adequate control, but this I do not agree 
with. I have been out into the farm areas, 
and it appears to me that up to about 10 
percent of the crop in diverted. The dif- 
ference between India and Turkey is sim- 
ply that in Turkey there is no user 
problem. 

I question whether they will be able to 
put in adequate controls. It is just like 
the situation here during prohibition, 
there is too much money involved. As an 
example, when we were traveling in 
Northern Ireland, we found that for an 
expenditure of about $400 we could have 
purchased enough poppy to sell on the 
streets of New York City for about $500,- 
000. There are too many people making 
money in this cruel business. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge support 
of this resolution. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. GUYER), a member of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, as a new 
member of the Special Subcommittee on 
International Narcotic Control, it was 
my good pleasure to be with Messrs. 
ADDABBO, GILMAN, and Wo.LrFr at the 
special hearing held in New York City. 
We had seven very outstanding witnesses 
which I thought added a great deal to 
the storehouse of information on this 
subject. We did discover there is a “pre- 
ventive medicine” approach to this prob- 
lem and that it can be contained. De- 
monstrably, it was pointed out. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Gutman) indicated that the number of 
narcotic addicts was reduced from 500,- 
000 to 200,000 just since the ban by Tur- 
key in 1971. 

We also found there was a better way 
to help Turkey and to deal with this dev- 
astation. Several of the programs sug- 
gested were agricultural diversity tech- 
nology. Canning factories for food and 
other produce was far better than the 
continued granting of a subsidy which 
was getting nowhere. 

I just want to say that narcotics in any 
illicit form is a down payment on misery 
and the promulgation of human devasta- 
tion. 

I want to commend the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Wotrr) for an almost 
one-man crusade. I think we are on the 
right track. We have a better way to deal 
with this. The heroin trail ended when 
the spigot was turned off and it lead to 
an empty bin. There was a definite 
drought of heroin on the streets of New 
York City. There was a turning of thou- 
sands of people to methadone and other 
substitutes, and there was a new bright- 
ness on the faces of people who found 
that there was a better way, and another 
day. 
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Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues, 
and I think this is a great day for us to 
do something bold and effective, that has 
for far too long been neglected, millions 
of people will voice their gratitude for 
our passage of this sensible resolution for 
humanity. 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LAGOMARSINO). 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my pleasure to join with the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Wotrr) and 
the many other coauthors of this legis- 
lation. I think it is nigh time that the 
House take this proposed action. 


When I was first elected to the Cali- 
fornia State Senate some 13 years ago, 
my first legislative act was to introduce 
a resolution asking Congress to take all 
necessary steps, including the withdraw- 
al of foreign aid, to prevent the exporta- 
tion from foreign countries of illegal 
narcotics. 

I would urge my colleagues to make 
this a unanimous vote. I think it will have 
a great effect on the Government of Tur- 
key and perhaps persuade the govern- 
ment to continue its previous ban on 
opium growing. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. BELL). 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of this resolution. 

The resumption of opium poppy pro- 
duction in Turkey is a serious threat to 
the quality of life in America today. In 
the last decades, we have become a coun- 
try burdened with increasing drug abuse. 

Until 1972, the major source of illicit 
heroin in the United States was Turkey. 
That same year, in exchange for finan- 
cial assistance which Turkish farmers 
then desperately needed, the Govern- 
ment of Turkey agreed to place a ban 
on the production and trade of opium. 
In the period since that agreement we 
have seen a radical decrease in the 
amounts of heroin available in American 
cities as well as a drastic reduction in 
the number of heroin addicts. 

On July 1 of this year, however, the 
Government of Turkey lifted that ban 
on opium poppy production, an action 
which seriously endangers our efforts to 
control drug addiction by again provid- 
ing a dependable heroin source. 

Thus, I cosponsored the resolution now 
being considered, which urges the Presi- 
dent to initiate negotiations with Turkey 
to prevent this resumption of opium 
poppy production. 

I would suggest that, if our statement 
of disapproval should prove ineffective, 
the President use the authority provided 
to him by law, in the Foreign Assistance 
Act, to withhold economic and military 
assistance from the Government of Tur- 
key until a ban on opium production is 
restored. 

This resolution would serve as a pow- 
erful tool in negotiations with Turkey 
and would clearly answer the decree by 
which Turkish authorities lifted the ban 
in July. 
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If the United States expects to con- 
tinue the remarkable progress which we 
have begun to make toward the prob- 
lem of drug addiction, then we must take 
this necessary action to prevent the flow 
of heroin into our country and into the 
streets of our cities. 

I, therefore, give House Concurrent 
Resolution 507 my full support, and for 
the sake of our fellowmen, urge my dis- 
tinguished colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CRONIN). 

Mr. CRONIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
represents a positive step by the US. 
Congress to stop the flow of heroin into 
the streets of the United States. Friends 
help each other in time of need and we 
have always stood ready to aid Turkey. 
The friendship, however, is not being 
returned. The United States has offered 
substantial foreign aid to Turkey to halt 
the production of opium and now Turkey 
has turned its back and announced re- 
newed production of what will only add 
to the problems of America. This stand 
is in direct contrast to that of traditional 
friends like Greece. 

I think the time has come to com- 
pletely eliminate any foreign assistance 
to Turkey—not only because of its actions 
in growing poppies but also due to its 
aggressive actions in Cyprus. Turkey is 
now using past American aid against one 
of our oldest allies—Greece. The United 
States should stop subsidizing efforts that 
work to our detriment and start maximiz- 
ing the expenditures of Government 
funds to help all of our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of this 
resolution. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to speak on Con- 
current Resolution 507 which urges 
the President to immediately initiate 
negotiations at the highest level of the 
Turkish Government to prevent the 
resumption of opium production. The 
resolution further states that if the nego- 
tiations prove unsuccessful, then the 
President should exercise his authority 
provided by the Foreign Assistance Act, 
to terminate all economic assistance to 
the Government of Turkey. 

Mr. Speaker, July 1, 1974, represented 
asad day in our efforts to eradicate the 
insidious heroin menace which plagues 
our Nation. For on that day, the Govern- 
ment of Turkey announced its decision to 
resume cultivation of the opium poppy, 
the same opium poppy that once fed the 
infamous and now dormant French con- 
nection, which in turn supplied 80 
percent of the heroin which reached this 
country prior to the imposition of the 
Turkish ban on opium production; the 
same opium poppy that feeds the 
captured veins of thousands of our 
citizens and has led to human misery and 
suffering, destruction of families, and 
slavery to the criminal elements of our 
society. 
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In my home city of New York, we have 
over half of the Nation’s heroin addicts. 
My own community is estimated to con- 
tain more than half the addicts in the 
city; we have been called the drug cap- 
ital of the Nation. It has been estimated 
that over 60 percent of all crime in my 
city is drug related. In my home com- 
munity of Harlem, the junkies line the 
street, occupy abandoned buildings, lurk 
in doorways, and literally hold the com- 
munity in fear. Consequently, Mr. Speak- 
er, I know firsthand the destructive 
impact of heroin on a community, and 
the detrimental effects it has on the 
quality of life for our citizens. 

I have devoted a significant portion of 
my energies as a legislator toward the 
elimination of this cancerous sore from 
my community as well from the other 
infected communities throughout the 
country, urging the establishment and 
implementation of more effective law en- 
forcement measures. No law enforce- 
ment measure has proven as successful 
as the agreement reached between the 
United States and Turkish Governments 
to eradicate the source by placing a ban 
on the cultivation of the opium poppy 
in Turkey. Turkey, which was the pri- 
mary source before the ban, is now gear- 
ing up to reclaim its place of prominence 
in this insidious market. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is little 
doubt that the ban has made a positive 
and substantial contribution toward 
eliminating the heroin menace. There 
has been a dramatic decrease in both the 
quantity and quality of heroin on the 
streets of America, and a corresponding 
decrease in the number of heroin addicts. 
The Drug Enforcement Administration 
reports a reduction in the estimated 
number of heroin addicts by more than 
60 percent over the past 2 years. Cor- 
respondingly, the number of heroin over- 
dose deaths and drug-related criminal 
_ activity has shown a marked decrease, In 
New York City, the purity of a “bag” 
of heroin has declined from 17.7 percent 
to 3.7 percent. The number of addicts ad- 
mitted to New York correctional insti- 
tutions has decreased by 36 percent. The 
New York City Police Department re- 
ports that drug-related robberies have 
decreased by 19 percent and the number 
of drug-related burgiaries has decreased 
by 17 percent. 

All of this progress Mr. Speaker, can 
be directly related to the cessation of 
opium production in Turkey. Therefore, 
the announced resumption of opium pop- 
py production in seven Turkish prov- 
inces poses a serious threat to the health 
and safety of our communities. The Con- 
gress of the United States, which 
is charged with the responsibility of the 
public welfare, must now determine a 
proper response to this action by the 
Government of Turkey. 

Last spring, rumors from Ankara of 
Turkey’s plans to lift the ban prompted 
me to join my distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable LESTER WOLFF, in a fact- 
finding visit to that country. During that 
visit we became convinced that the ru- 
mors were, indeed, fact. Seed for fall 
planting were being germinated. Turk- 
ish Parliamentarians, Government offi- 
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cials, and the Turkish press were taking 
a very hard line equating Turkish na- 
tionalism with the growing of the poppy. 
We left convinced that the decision to 
resume cultivation was inevitable unless 
the U.S. Government took direct and im- 
mediate action to assure the Turkish 
Government that such a decision would 
be looked upon as an extremely un- 
friendly act that could result in a wors- 
ening of United States-Turkey relations. 
Upon our return, we expressed our con- 
cern to the White House and the State 
Department, but received no indication 
of a sense of priority or urgency on the 
matter. I have since written to the Presi- 
dent; conferred with the Vice Chairman 
of the National Security Council; con- 
ferred with our Ambassador to Turkey; 
and discussed the matter with officials of 
the State Department and other cogni- 
zant Federal agencies. Apparently my 
warning fell on deaf ears. I am afraid, 
Mr, Speaker, that the administration’s 
Watergate preoccupation, our celebra- 
tion for success in the negotiations for a 
settlement in the Mideast, and grand- 
stand summitry has blinded the admin- 
istration tə this crucial matter. 

On May 9, when I introduced the reso- 
lution that is now being considered, I 
believed this to be the proper congres- 
sional response to this issue and I main- 
tain that position for the following rea- 
sons: 

First, it recognizes section 109 of Pub- 
lic Law 92-226, which authorizes the 
President to suspend 2conomie and mili- 
tary assistance to those countries which 
have failed to take adequate steps to 
prevent narcotic drugs from entering the 
United States unlawfully; 

Second, it does not mandate a cut 
off of funds but urges the President to 
exercise the authority already provided 
by law; 

Third, it provides him leverage in his 
negotiations with Turkey and time to de- 
velop and recommend alternatives meas- 
nres as he sees fit; and finally 

Fourth, It will send a message to Tur- 
key and to the American people, that the 
Congress is deeply concerned over this 
matter and is willing to act to stop the 
resumption of the flow of Turkish heroin 
into our community. 

Mr. Speaker, some may challenge this 
resolution on the grounds that urging the 
President to exercise this authority as- 
sumes that Turkey cannot prevent opium 
from being smuggled out of the country. 
In response to this, we need only look at 
the history of the last year of cultiva- 
tion before the ban. At that time poppies 
were grown in only four provinces yet it 
was estimated that over half the opium 
produced was diverted to the illicit mar- 
ket. The institution of the ban was an 
admission by Turkey that they were un- 
able to control diversion. Turkey has 
time and time again stated that the de- 
cision to ban the cultivation was based 
on article 22 of the United Nations Single 
Convention on Narcotics Drugs of 1961. 
That article provides that when a coun- 
try considers the prohibition of the culti- 
vation of the opium poppy the most suit- 
able measure for preventing the diversion 
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of opium into the illicit international 
narcotics market, it shall do so. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment proposes to increase the cultiva- 
tion to seven Provinces under the same 
controls that were exercised before the 
ban. In addition, the government recent- 
ly released from jail all charged nar- 
cotic traffickers. This can only exacerbate 
the control problem. The U.S. law en- 
forcement officials have no faith in the 
ability of the Turkish Government to 
control illicit diversion, and I question 
their desire to control it. Just as the culti- 
vation of poppies has been a long tradi- 
tion in Turkey, so has the illicit opium 
market, a market which has not only 
provided under the table cash to the 
farmers, but has traditionally bribed 
high government officials. I can only be- 
lieve that Turkey’s promise of strict con- 
trol is diplomatic subterfuge in an at- 
tempt to pacify the U.S. outrage. 

I also believe, Mr. Speaker, that the 
reasons given publicly for lifting the 
ban, that is internal poverty and short- 
ages of legitimate opium, were subter- 
fuges. It was an attempt to legitimize a 
decision raade solely for political pur- 
poses. It was a decision desperately made 
in an attempt to shore up the crumbling 
government of the prime minister by ap- 
pealing to the nationalistic mood of the 
conservative factions of the government. 

Let me briefiy review some of the 
facts concerning the so called plight of 
the Turkish farmer as a result of the 
ban. The farmer in Turkey who grew 
opium poppies is a general farmer, grow- 
ing wheat, barley, other grains, sugar 
beet, vegetables, and seed oil crops. Poppy 
was an extra cash crop which, because 
of its high risk of failure due to weather 
conditions, no farmer ever grew exclu- 
sively. The average grower earned from 
$10 to $60 annually on his poppy crop in 
an economic environment where he 
earned from $700 to $1,000 total income 
annually. The cultivation of opium poppy 
was one-tenth of 1 percent of the over- 
all agricultural production of the regions 
in which it was grown. Opium poppy and 
its products amounted to three-fourths 
of 1 percent of Turkey’s total exports. 
Annually, Turkey cultivates about 30 
million acres. Yet, at the height of pro- 
duction, only 112,000 acres of poppy were 
cultivated; and in 1972, the last year of 
production, only 18,000 acres of poppy 
were cultivated by farmers, amounting 
to less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
Turkey’s cultivation area. 

Because poppy was such a soil-deplet- 
ing crop, farmers always rotated it with 
wheat, barley, other grains, and melon. 
The transition to substitute crops was, 
therefore, quite easy and normal, and 
most of the substitutes earn as much 
for the grower as poppy, provided he did 
not sell to the illicit market. Given the 
profits that are available to the farmer 
if he decides to supply the illicit market, 
however, there is no crop that can com- 
pete with the poppy. Many farmers have 
indicated that they were glad to have 
ended poppy production, that the crop 
was no longer worthwhile because of the 
choice land, hand labor, fertilizer, and 
water resources it required. Those who 
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complain the most and advocate a re- 
turn to production may well have sup- 
plied the huge illicit traffic. 

There were no real economic or social 
hardships caused by ending poppy cul- 
tivation. Crop substitution is a viable 
alternative and the $36 million we of- 
fered was more than enough to carry the 
farmers through the transition. If such 
hardships really exist, then why has not 
Turkey requested the remaining $20 mil- 
lion of the $35 million U.S. commitment, 
and why has not most of the $16 million 
they have received reached the farmer? 
Turkey would do well to keep this prim- 
itive crop in its past and concentrate 
on developing its splendid agricultural 
resources to help supply the world with 
food crops, particularly grain, which is 
badly needed. 

With respect to the question of whether 
there presently exists a critical shortage 
of opium for legitimate medical pur- 
poses, I have initiated a GAO investiga- 
tion that will provide some answers. I 
became deeply concerned when I dis- 
covered that the supply and demand sit- 
uation is determined by our Government 
based solely upon information provided 
by the pharmaceutical industry. We have 
a few major companies in the industry 
who could conceivably manipulate data 
in such a way as to force self-serving 
public policy decisions. John Bartels, the 
Administrator of the Drug Enforcement 
Administration, has recently been quoted 
as saying that he fears that the extent 
of the claimed opium shortage has been 
greatly exaggerated by the pharmaceu- 
tical companies. While the GAO report 
has not been completed, preliminary in- 
dications suggest that present demand 
for opium-based medicines is increasing 
faster than the supply. However, the de- 
gree to which there is a pending crisis is 
questionable. The shortfall of 1973 was 
directly attributed to a drought in India. 

As you know, India produces essen- 
tially all of the opium exported to non- 
producing countries for legitimate med- 
ical purposes. This shortfall of about 200 
tons was primarily responsible for the 
claimed present shortage. In this regard, 
the International Narcotics Control 
Board, in its report for 1973, which was 
issued on February 25, 1974, stated that: 

It appears that whereas the 1973 produc- 
tion schedule will not in itself suffice to meet 
demand, the 1974 schedule can be expected 
to lead to a possible equilibrium. 


So there are indications, Mr. Speaker, 
that if the demand continues to grow at 
the present rate, and if the supply con- 
tinues to lag, then eventually there will 
be a shortage. However, the extent of 
any present shortage is negligible, and 
surely does not justify resumption of 
cultivation in Turkey. In fact, the re- 
cent third special session of the United 
Nations Narcotic Commission cautioned 
against hasty decisions by governments 
to begin or to reestablish any opium pro- 
duction based on the shortfall of 1973. 

Research is being performed toward 
synthetic substitutes for codeine. A small 
amount of this research is being per- 
formed by NIH, but most is being con- 
ducted by private industry. Technology 
may be able to provide alternatives to 
the increasing of opium poppy cultiva- 
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tion before we are faced with a long- 
term shortage. Increasing the world pro- 
duction now by initiating opium culti- 
vation in Turkey for the purpose of 
averting a shortfall will only lead to a 
windfall for the illicit market. So it 
appears, Mr. Speaker, that based on the 
evidence presently available, opium 
shortages cannot be accepted as justifi- 
cation for removing the ban. 

I cannot complete this testimony with- 
out addressing what will surely be a 
major concern of many of my colleagues; 
that is, the argument that the national 
security considerations impel a continua- 
tion of our economic and military assist- 
ance agreements with Turkey despite the 
decision to resume poppy cultivation. 
There are. those of us who will contend 
that we should not do anything to jeo- 
pardize our strategic position in Turkey, 
our military bases locate there. I, for one, 
believe it is time to reassess the strategic 
value of these installations, and more 
importantly to reassess them in the con- 
text of the price we may be paying for 
them not only in foreign aid, but more 
importantly, in human misery in the 
streets of our communities. 

It should be recognized that under the 
existing treaty with Turkey we cannot 
use our bases except when Turkey is at 
war with the Soviet Union. During the 
recent Arab-Israel war we were not able 
to use our bases to refuel our reconnals- 
sance aircraft. Obviously Mr. Speaker, 
these bases contribute nothing to our 
strategic nuclear deterrence. Their real 
value is to deter local aggression against 
Turkey. We are doing them a favor by 
being there. The strategic value of Turkey 
to the United States is a myth. We should 
not continue to use this as a justification 
for pouring hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars into a country who reciprocates with 
human suffering and misery upon the 
American people. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, there has been a 
close relationship between America and 
Turkey over the past quarter century. We 
have a friendship founded in the Truman 
doctrine and formalized in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization; a friendship 
nurtured by a steady supply of over $3 
billions in military and economic aid. 
This year we are asked to provide $232 
million. This represents one-half of the 
total amount budgeted for all our drug 
abuse prevention programs; it equals the 
amount budgeted for rehabilitation and 
treatment of the drug addicted and 
equals our budgeted drug enforcement 
effort. It is 5 times the amount budg- 
eted for drug abuse research. 


During these troubled economic times, 
when inflation and unemployment has 
reached critical proportions, affecting the 
pocketbook of literally every American, 
we are asked to hand a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars of taxpayers dollars to a gov- 
ernment that hands in return the 
shackles of heroin. Shackles that capture 
the minds and bodies of hundreds of 
thousands of Americans. Shackles that 
lead to black, white, and brown slavery 
in the Harlems of America as well as the 
affluent suburbs of our cities. We are 
being asked to subsidize a government 
which apparently disregards the welfare 
of the American people, disregards the 
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agreement negotiated in 1971, and dis- 
regards the wisdom of the international 
community. A government that is willing 
to risk the health and safety of a friendly 
country solely for internal political ex- 
pediency. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress must not 
let this action go unanswered. We can- 
not continue to financially buttress such 
a government. We must not let our re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of our society 
be overshadowed by ‘the current issues 
of Presidential survival. We must closely 
scrutinize the national security argu- 
ment. Threats to our security may mani- 
fest themselves in many forms. Let us 
not be so concerned over a base in Tur- 
key that we lose a community, a city here 
at home. In 1973, there were 3,586 drug- 
related deaths in this country. That was 
over 10 times the number of hostile 
deaths in Southeast Asia during the last 
year of the war. In New York City alone, 
there were 942 drug-related deaths in 
1972, while 300 U.S. soldiers died in hos- 
tile action in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, this country’s war with 
drugs can be just as deadly as wars 
fought with bullets. Resuming cultiva- 
tion of opium in Turkey represents a real 
threat to the security of this Nation. This 
Congress must act now to pass this reso- 
lution voicing its sense of outrage over 
this clear violation of humanitarian 
principles—this unilateral decision to re- 
sume the growing of opium poppies that 
become the heroin which eventually en- 
ters the veins of our children. 

Mr, STEELE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 507, of which I am a cosponsor, and 
which urges the President to immedi- 
ately initiate negotiations at the highest 
level of the Turkish Government to pre- 
vent the resumption of opium produc- 
tion. The resolution further states that 
if such negotiations are not successful.,, 
then the President should exercise his 
authority and terminate all U.S. assist- 
ance to that Nation. 


In my view the decision by the Turk- 
ish Government to allow the resumption 
of poppy cultivation presents our coun- 
try with the most serious single problem 
in narcotics control we have had to con- 
front since 1971. And I believe that the 
seriousness of this situation necessitates 
an immediate and strong response by 
Congress. I personally feel that there is 
only one practical step remaining to the 
United States which stands a chance of 
heading off a new deluge of Turkey- 
originated heroin in the United States, 
and that step is to suspend all U.S. as- 
sistance to the Turkish Government un- 
less there is a reinstitution of the ban on 
the growing of opium poppies. 


As my colleagues are aware, in April 
1971, I was selected by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee along with my 
distinguished colleague from Illinois, Mr. 
Morgan Mourpxy, to probe firsthand tne 
international trafficking in narcotics. 
And I am very proud of the role that 
that mission played in helping to obtain 
Turkey’s agreement to halt the produc- 
tion of opium. This ban has been a key 
to our success in decreasing the avail- 
ability of heroin, and in turn, stemming 
the tide of heroin addiction in the United 
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States. Prior to the Turkish ban, well 
over 50 percent, and some estimate up to 
80 percent, of all the heroin that reached 
our shores was produced in Turkey. 

As a result of the cessation of poppy 
cultivation in that country—together 
with the sharply increased law enforce- 
ment efforts both at home and abroad 
and vastly improved treatment and 
rehabilitation programs, we have cut the 
number of heroin addicts in the United 
States by an estimated 50 percent since 
1971, from more than 500,000 to 250,000. 

This progress is now severely threat- 
ened, for the Turkish Government has 
not only announced that it will drop the 
ban and will resume poppy cultivation, 
but that it intends to allow poppy pro- 
duction in seven Provinces—a dramatic 
increase from the four Provinces in 
which cultivation was to be allowed in 
1972 before the ban went into effect. 
Thus, this is not a minor return to opium 
production on a small scale; this is a 
return with a vengeance for full-scale 
production of opium. And its results will 
be seen, as one drug director told me, not 
only in the streets of our cities but in 
our morgues as well. 

There are those who believe {hat the 
Turkish Government was forced to make 
this decision because of the severe eco- 
nomic situation in that country. I do not 
believe that this is the case. 

Despite the recent assertions by the 
Turkish Government, poppy cultivation 
simply no longer was a significant factor 
in the Turkish economy at the time that 
the ban went into effect. According to 
the official Turkish Government statis- 
tics furnished to the study mission the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. MURPHY), 
and I undertook for the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in 1971, Turkey’s total ex- 
port earnings in 1969 were approximately 
534 million U.S. dollars. 

Legal exports of opium products in 
that year were valued at only $2.6 mil- 
lion. Moreover, while illegal sales do not 
show up in these figures, it appears clear 
that even these financial gains for Turk- 
ish farmers selling into the illicit mar- 
ket are very small when compared to the 
nation’s total export earnings. It is esti- 
mated that illegal sales net approxi- 
mately three times the legal price in 
Turkey. That means that illicit opium 
trading nets less than $8 million annually 
in U.S. dollars. 

In order to offset any economic impact 
on the Turkish farmer, our Government 
agreed to provide some $35 million in 
compensation and to assist in the devel- 
opment of alternative crops and indus- 
tries. I think it is clear that the economic 
gain of renewing poppy cultivation, par- 
ticularly in light of the amount of money 
this Nation was willing to furnish to 
the Government of Turkey, was extreme- 
ly small, if at all existant. There is only 
one place where it is financially bene- 
ficial and that is on the illegal market. 
And there is only one significant group 
that will benefit and that is organized 
crime in Turkey. The resumption of 
opium production will provide a crooks’ 
bonanza in Turkey. I think it is time we 
look at this problem in this light and not 
as a situation where we are depriving 
Turkey of a major part of her legitimate 
economy. 
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In sum, Mr. Speaker, I say this: It 
seems to me that over the years Turkey 
has not had a greater friend than the 
United States. Ever since President Tru- 
man sent the Missouri to the straits we 
have asked Turkey’s help in essentially 
three things. One was to support us in 
Korea which Turkey did with enormous 
heroism and effectiveness. We have asked 
that they cooperate with us in a mutual 
defense effort which they have done to 
the benefit of the United States and the 
benefit of Turkey. Finally, we have asked 
that instead of taking the very, very 
small economic benefit that opium pro- 
duction might provide them that they 
recognize our friendship, that they ac- 
knowledge that friendship, as well as a 
moral obligation to the world to keep 
opium production under control. 

It is my firm belief that the Congress 
must now take an active role in attempt- 
ing to get the Turkish Government to 
ban the cultivation of the opium poppy. 
It is essential that our Government show 
that it is deadly serious about the neces- 
sity to control the international traffic 
in narcotics. After consultation with a 
wide variety of experts in this field and 
after great personal deliberation I con- 
clude that there is only one practical step 
for the Congress to now take: to urge 
that the President immediately initiate 
negotiations at the highest level of the 
Turkish Government to prevent the re- 
sumption of opium production and if 
these negotiations fail, then the Presi- 
dent should exercise his authority pro- 
vided by the Foreign Assistance Act to 
suspend all U.S. economic and military 
assistance to the Government of Turkey. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 
507 which urges the President to im- 
mediately initiate negotiations at the 
highest level with the Turkish Govern- 
ment to prevent the resumption of opium 
production. 

As I say, I support and shall vote for 
the resolution. However, I wish to make 
clear my feeling that this resolution does 
not go nearly far enough and that the 
House should be considering much more 
stringent sanctions against the Turks. 

For example, H.R. 15048, which I in- 
troduced on July 16, would stop all forms 
of US. aid to Turkey. Passage of the 
legislation or a unilateral invocation by 
the President of his power under Public 
Law 92-226 to cut off such assistance 
would be a much more fitting response 
to the irresponsible action by the Turkish 
Government. 

Nevertheless, House Resolution 507 does 
urge the President to halt aid to Turkey 
if the negotiations fail and it does pro- 
vide a vehicle whereby the House may 
express its displeasure at the Turkish 
decision which, if allowed to stand, will 
have untold tragic consequences for 
many Americans. 

Turkish poppies, before production 
was halted in 1971, constituted the source 
of a proportion of the heroin which 
reached the United States. In fact, many 
experts estimate that 80 percent of the 
illegal heroin in our country prior to 1971 
came from Turkey. 

The Turkish decision to again grow 
poppies is a clear breach of a 1971 agree- 
ment between the United States and 
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Turkey which provided for a phaseout of 
poppy growing in exchange for compen- 
sation from the United States. Our Gov- 
ernment pledged $33.7 million in compen- 
sation to Turkey to stop opium produc- 
tion. An estimated $15 million of that 
has already been spent. 

Mr. Speaker, the Turkish Govern- 
ment’s decision is an outrageous act, one 
that is totally unjustifiable, and one 
which the United States cannot, and 
must not, tolerate. 

Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, Turkey’s 
decision to lift its ban on opium produc- 
tion represents a direct blow to our 
young people and to the overall fabric 
of life in our Nation. No strategic con- 
siderations with Turkey can be worth 
the pain and human sufferings, the crime 
and social disruption that will result fro 
and social disruption that will result 
from the increased flow of heroin into 
American veins. 

Mr. Speaker, we must lend our strong- 
est support to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 507 if we value the quality of 
American life. The resolution expresses 
the sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent immediately initiate negotiations 
at the highest level of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to prevent the resumption of 
opium p. »duction. If these negotiations 
fail, the resolution continues, then the 
President should terminate all further 
military and economic assistance to the 
Turkish Government under the authority 
provided by the Foreign Assistance Act. 

Since 1971, when the flow of cheap 
Turkish opiates into our Nation sub- 
sided, the number of heroin addicts in 
the United States had decreased by a re- 
markable 60 percent. But the enormous 
progress we have made in the war against 
drug addiction will erode drastically if we 
do not take action to negate the Turkish 
decision, a decision which will surely 
have an insidious, corruptive influence 
on large segments of our population, par- 
ticularly our young people. 

The passage of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 507 would transmit an urgent 
message to the Turkish Government 
from the American people. It is a mes- 
sage filled with alarm and concern for 
our young people. We must not hesitate 
to withhold aid to Turkey if such action 
is necessary to convince Turkey that it 
must lift its ban on opium production. 

Mr. Speaker, we must make a stand 
against the dangerous corruption of our 
young, the inevitable increase in the 
crime rate, and most important, against 
the intense tragedy of human suffering 
brought on by heroin addiction. We must 
express to Turkey and to the American 
people our determination to continue the 
battle against drug abuse by passing this 
resolution. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 
507 expressing the concern of Congress 
over the recent decision of the Turkish 
Government to resume the production of 
the deadly opium poppy. I view this legis- 
lation a. a vehicle which hopefully will 
lead to a reversal of this ill conceived and 
dangerous action by the Government of 
Turkey. 

Turkey’s decision represents a major 
blow to our Nation’s efforts at combat- 
ing the evil scourge of heroin abuse. In 
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1971, I introduced legislation to cut off 
all economic and military aid to na- 
tions who were not cooperating with 
the United States in curbing the flow of 
illegal drugs. As a result of this and other 
efforts, the U.S. Government was able 
to secure an agreement with Turkey 
which placed a ban on their poppy pro- 
duction in return for some $35.7 million 
in American compensatory aid. 

This agreement was hailed by many in 
this Nation, for with it we had put a stop 
to the poppy production of a nation 
which had been supplying over 80 percent 
of the illegal heroin of this Nation. The 
results from this ban were astounding. 
Since 1971, the numbers of heroin addicts 
has decreased by over 60 percent, and 
other important strides were being made 
in the fight against drug abuse. 

Yet all of these accomplishments stand 
to be wiped our as a result of the deci- 
sion to resume poppy production. What 
this legislation seeks to do is to call upon 
the President to initiate high-level nego- 
tiations with the Turkish Government 
designed to either prevent the resump- 
tion of opium production or assure that 
adequate measures are obtained to safe- 
guard against a renewed flow of illicit 
heroin onto our shores. This resolution 
further provides that if negotiations fail, 
the President should exercise his author- 
ity under the Foreign Assistance Act to 
suspend all assistance to the Government 
of Turkey. 

This to me represents but a small step 
in what should be a nationwide effort 
led by concerned Americans speaking 
through their elected officials, to get the 
Government of Turkey to reverse this 
decision. If we fail to act, we will once 
again be faced with the prospect of 
poisonous needles filled with heroin en- 
tering the veins of thousands of young 
Americans, thus reducing them in the 
prime of life to worthless members of 
society, slaves to the drug habit and 
those who can maintain it. 

We need to do more than merely ex- 
press our concern in this matter. We 
should also begin to demonstrate to all 
nations, not only Turkey, that we will 
not tolerate the flow of illegal drugs into 
our country. A better approach in the 
Turkish question might come from our 
refusing her request for some $230 mil- 
lion in aid during the consideration of 
the Foreign Assistance Act. Providing 
aid to Turkey while she is engaged in 
renewed opium production is akin to 
supporting the killing of thousands of 
Americans who will likely die at the 
hands of heroin. This reckless and hos- 
tile act by Turkey cannot and should not 
be tolerated. 

I applaud the initiative taken today 
by my colleagues, Mr. RODINO, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, and Mr. Wotrr. Their work in this 
area is to be commended, but by no 
means should it be terminated with the 
passage of this resolution. This is a 
serious problem which requires strong 
action by the U.S. Government. We 
should not fear to act in the wake of 
Turkey’s decision. If we do not we should 
and can expect to be held accountable 
by the American public. 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
conclude debate on this bill by thanking 
the chairman for his comments and sup- 
port in not only this legislation but all 
legislation relating to the question of 
stamping out drug addiction in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Wo.rr) that the House 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 507), as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 
TO COMMEMORATE 200TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF MEETING OF FIRST 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 1255, the 
Chair appoints as members of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements To Commemo- 
rate the 200th Anniversary of the Meet- 
ing and Accomplishment of the First 
Continental Congress the following 
Members of the House: Messrs. Mc- 
Cormack, HaNLEY, MCDADE, and KEMP, 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Debate has been con- 
cluded on all motions to suspend the 
rules. 

Pursuant to clause 3, rule XVII, the 
Chair will now put the question on each 
motion, on which further proceedings 
were postponed, in the order in which 
that motion was entertained. 

Pursuant to the provisions of clause 3 
(b) (3), rule XXVII, the Chair announces 
he will reduce to a minimum of 5 minutes 
the period of time within which a vote 
by electronic device may be taken on all 
the additional motions to suspend the 
rule on which the Chair has postponed 
further proceedings. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, did I 
understand the Chair to announce that 
on Senate Joint Resolution 229 there 
will be a vote? 

The SPEAKER. There will be a vote 
but there was no quorum. There is no 
record vote ordered. We have not reached 
that yet. 


ENDORSING LAKE PLACID, N.Y., AS 
THE SITE OF THE 1980 WINTER 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and concurring in the Senate con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 72) as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
concurrent resolution. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRASER) that the House suspend the rules 
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follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
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and concur in the Senate concurrent res- 

olution (S. Con. Res. 72) as amended. 
The question was taken; and there 

were—yeas 382, nays 4, not voting 48, as 


[Roll No. 439] 


YEAS—382 


Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 


Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 


Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
dgrebe 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O’Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Tl. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
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Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 


NAYS—4 


Miller 
Schroeder 


NOT VOTING—48 


Goldwater Railsback 
Gray 

Gunter 

Hansen, Idaho 


Robinson, Va. 


Waggonner 
Robison, N.Y. als) 


g 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 


Conyers 
McKay 


Brasco 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Rooney, N.Y. 


Sandman 
Scherle 
Stuckey 
Symington 

. Teague 
Thompson, N.J. 
Treen 
Veysey 
Waldie 

Podell Young, Alaska 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the Senate concurrent resolution as 
amended was concurred in. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Brasco. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Teague with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Symington with Mr. McSpadden. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Waldie with Mr. Scherle. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Rangel with Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Eckhardt. 

Mr. Gunter with Mr. Lott. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Treen. 

Mrs, Chisholm with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Ford with Mr. Stuckey. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of clause 3(b)(3) of rule XXVII, 
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the chair announces that he will reduce 
to a minimum of 5 minutes the period of 
time within which a vote by electronic 
device may be taken on all of the addi- 
tional motions to suspend the rules on 
which the Chair has postponed further 
proceedings. 


CONTINUATION PAY FOR PHYSI- 
CIANS OF THE UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES IN INITIAL RESIDENCY 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill H.R. 15936, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. STRATTON) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas—375, nays 3, 
not voting 56, as follows: 


[Roll No. 440] 
YEAS—375 


Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, 1l. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 


Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 

Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 

Holt 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong Daniel, Dan 
Ashbrook Daniel, Robert 
Ashley W., Jr. 
Aspin Daniels, 
Badillo Dominick V. 
Bafalis Danielson 
Baker Davis, S.C. 
Barrett Davis, Wis. 
Bauman de la Garza 
Beard Delaney 
Bell Delienback 
Bennett Dellums 
Bergland Denholm 
Bevill Dennis 
Biaggi Dent 
Biester Derwinski 
Bingham Devine 
Blackburn Dickinson 
Blatnik Dingell 
Boggs Donohue 
Boland Drinan 
Bolling Dulski 
Bowen Duncan 
Bray du Pont 
Breckinridge Edwards, Ala. 
Brinkley Edwards, Calif. 
Brooks Eilberg 
Broomfield Erlenborn 
Brotzman Esch 
Brown, Calif. Eshleman 
Brown, Mich. Evans, Colo. 
Brown, Ohio Evins, Tenn. 
Broyhill, N.C. Fascell 
Broyhill, Va. Findley 
Buchanan Fish 
Burgener Fisher 
Burke, Calif. Flood 
Burke, Fla. Fiynt 
Burke, Mass. Forsythe 
Burleson, Tex. Fountain 
Burton, John Fraser 
Burton, Phillip Frelinghuysen 
Butler Frenzel 
Byron Frey 
camp Fulton 
Carter Fuqua 
Casey, Tex. Gaydos 
Cederberg Gettys 
Chamberlain Giaimo 
Chappell Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
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Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 


Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Pike 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Il. 
Price, Tex. 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 


NAYS—3 
Conyers Foley 


NOT VOTING—56 
Gray Podell 
Gunter Pritchard 
Hammer- Railsback 
schmidt Rangel 
Hanne Rarick 
Hansen,Idaho Reid 
Hansen, Wash. Rhodes 
Holifield Rooney, N.Y. 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Scherle 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague 
Treen 
Veysey 
Waldie 
Froehlich Wiggins 
Gilman Young, Alaska 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Teague with Mr. McSpadden. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Gunter. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mrs. Hansen 
of Washington. 

Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Mills. 

Mr, Davis of Georgia with Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Flowers with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Sandman. 


McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 


Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O’Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 


Carney, Ohio 


Anderson, Til. 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 


McSpadden 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mills 

Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 

Owens 


Eckhardt 
Flowers 
Ford 
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Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Hosmer. 
Mr. Podell with Mr. Rarick. 
Mr. Rangel with Mr. Culver. 
Mr. Symington with Mr. Lott. 
Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Gray. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Reid. 
. Clay with Mr. Eckhardt, 
. Ichord with Mr. Mathias of California. 
. Stuckey with Mr. Scherle. 
Mr. Waldie with Mr. Young of Alaska. 
. Ford with Mr. Brademas. 
Mr, Clancy with Mr. Froehlich. 
Mr. Gilman with Mr. Hammerschmidt. 
Mr. Hanna with Mr. Horton. 
Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr, Ruth. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AIR FORCE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
AND COLONELS 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill (H.R. 14402). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Stratton) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
14402 on which the yeas and nays were 
ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 271, nays 108, 
not voting 55, as follows: 


[Roll No, 441] 
YEAS—271 


Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eilberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hicks 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 


Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 


Blackburn 


Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 


Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 


Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill,,.Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Cronin 


Milford 


Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif, 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, rl, 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Regula 
Rinaldo 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bergland 


Burton, Phillip 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Collins, Il. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellums 
Drinan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 

Sarasin 
Satterfield 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Talcott 


NAYS—108 


Eshleman 
Findley 
Fraser 
Gibbons 
Grasso 
Griffiths 
Gude 

Hanna 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Kastenmeier 
Koch 

Luken 
McKay 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Michel 

Miller 
Minish 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 

Nix 

Obey 

Patten 

Pike 

Quie 
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Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Willams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
calir. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Il. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Randall 

Rees 

Reuss 

Riegle 
Robison, N.Y. 


Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shuster 
Skubitz 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Symms 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Whitten 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young, Fla. 
Zwach 


NOT VOTING—55 


Brasco 
Breaux 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clancy 

Clay 

Culver 

Davis, Ga, 
Dennis 

Diggs 

Dorn 
Downing 
Eckhardt 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flowers 

Ford 


Gray 

Gunter 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hansen, Idaho 

Hansen, Wash. 

Holifield 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

McSpadden 

Mathias, Calif. 

Mills 

Murphy, N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Owens 


Podell 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rarick 

Reid 

Rhodes 
Rodino 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Sandman 
Scherie 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague 
Treen 
Veysey 
Waldie 
Wiggins 
Young, Alaska 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


August 5, 1974 


Mr. Teague with Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Davis of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr, Dorn. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mrs. Hansen 
of Washington. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Burleson of Texas with Mr. McSpadden. 

Mr. Rangel with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Symington with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr, Clancy. 

Mr, Reid with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Eckhardt. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Hammer- 
schmidt, 

Mr. Fascell with Mr. Latta. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Flowers with Mr. Lent. 

Ichord with Mr. Sandman. 

Owens with Mr. Lott. 

Ford with Mr. Scherle. 

Downing with Mr. Railsback. 
Breaux with Mr. Wiggins. 
Gunter with Mr. Treen. 

Waldie with Mr. Stuckey. 

Rarick with Mr. Podell. 

Young of Alaska with Mr. Dennis. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF ALLIED WARTIME 
FORCES 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill H.R. 13377. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Roserts) that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
13377. on which the yeas and nays are 
ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 341, nays 40, 
not voting 53, as follows: 


[Roll No. 442] 
YEAS—341 


Abdnor Brinkley 
Abzug Brooks 
Adams Broomfield 
Addabbo Brotzman 
Alexander Brown, Calif. 
Anderson, Brown, Mich. 

Calif. Brown, Ohio 
Anderson, Ill. Broyhill, N.C. 
Andrews, N.C. Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Ml. 
Conable Fascell 
Conlan Findley 
Conte Fish 
Conyers Fisher 
Corman Flood 


Cotter 

Crane 

Cronin 

Daniel, Dan 

Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 


Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Dayls, S.C. 
dela Garza 


Bergland 
Bevyill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 


Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Bray. 
Breckinridge 


August 5, 1974 


Foley 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 


Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 


Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hébert 
Heckler, Mass, 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 


Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Pettis 
Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 
Powell, Ohio 


K 
Kuykendall 


Kyros 
Lagomarsino. 


Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 


Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 


Roy 
Roybal 
NAYS—40 


Hutchinson 
Johnson, Colo. 
Landrum 
Litton 

McKay 
Mallary 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathis, Ga. 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
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Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schneebelt 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shuster 


Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 


Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
wolff 
Wright 
Wydiler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
‘oung, Ill. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Ruth 


Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash, 


Mathias, Calif. Rooney, N.Y. 
Mills Rousselot 
Murphy, N.Y. Sandman 
Nedzi Scherle 
Owens Stuckey 
Podell Symington 
Pritchard Teague 
Rallsback Treen 
Rangel Veysey 
Rarick Waldie 
McSpadden Reid Young, Alaska 
Madden Rhodes 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Teague with Mr. McSpadden. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Gunter. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mrs. Hansen 
of Washington. 

Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Mills. 
Davis of Georgia with Mr. Owens, 
Flowers with Mr. Clancy. 

Downing with Mr. Treen. 

Holifield with Mr. Sandman. 
Nedzi with Mr. Hosmer. 

Podell with Mr. Rarick. 

Rangel with Mr. Culver. 

Symington with Mr. Lott. 

S. Chisholm with Mr. Gray. 

Diggs with Mr. Reid. 

Clay with Mr. Eckhardt. 

Ichord with Mr. Mathias of California. 
Stuckey with Mr. Scherle. 

Waldie with Mr. Young of Alaska. 
Ford with Mr. Coughlin, 

Hanley with Mr. Hogan. 

Hanna with Mr. Long of Maryland. 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Rousselot. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


5 


Mr. 
Mr. 


PRRRERE 


PRRRRRER 


THE VETERANS’ HOUSING ACT OF 
1974 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished ‘usi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill (H.R. 15912), 
as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Rogerts) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
15912), as amended, on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 384, nays 0, 
not voting 50, as follows: 


[Roll No. 443] 
YEAS—384 


Bell Broyhill, Va. 
Bennett Buchanan 
Bergland Burgener 
Bevill Burke, Calif. 
Biaggi Burke, Fla. 
Biester Burke, Mass. 
Bingham Burleson, Tex. 
Blackburn Burton, John 


Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Dl. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 


Daniels, 
Dominick V. 


Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo, 
Evins, Tenn. 
Pascell 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 


Frey 
Froehlich 


Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hébert 


Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 

Karth 
Kastenmetier 
Kazen 

Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 


McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Minish 


Mink 

Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 

Moakley 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 


Nichols 
Nix 


Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 


Passman 
Patman 
Patten 


Robinson, Va, 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y, 


Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 


Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 


Symms 
Talcott 

Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Ney. 
Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 

Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Blatnik Burton, Phillip Hechler, W. Va. Pepper 


Michel 


Milford 
Pickle 
Robison, N.Y. 
ey Runnels 
Hechler, W. Va. Ruppe 


Young, 8.C. 


NOT VOTING—53 


Brasco 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clancy 


Clay 
Coughlin 
Culver 


Downing 
Eckhardt 
Flowers 
Ford 


Gray 
Gunter 


Boggs 

Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 


Butler 

Byron 

Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberiain 
Chappell 


Cleveland 
Cochran 


Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 


Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 


Perkins 
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Young, 1l. 
Young, 8.C. 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


NAYS—O 


NOT VOTING—50 


Gunter Pritchard 
Hansen, Idaho Rangel 
Hansen, Wash. Rarick 

Hays Reid 
Henderson Rhodes 
Hogan Robison, N.Y. 
Holifield Rooney, N.Y. 
Hosmer Sandman 
Ichord Scherle 

Lott Stuckey 
McSpadden Symington 
Mathias, Calif. Teague 
Treen 

Veysey 
Waldie 
Young, Alaska 


Zion 
Zwach 


Brasco 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 


Davis, Ga. 
Diggs 
Dorn 
Downing 
Eckhardt 
Findley 
Flowers 
Ford Owens 
Gray Podell 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Teague with Mr. McSpadden. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Gunter. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mrs. Hansen 
of Washington. 

Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Flowers with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Rangel with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. Symington with Mr. Lott. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Eckhardt. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Scherle. 

Mr. Waldie with Mr. Young of Alaska. 

Mr. Ford with Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Henderson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mills 
Murphy, N-Y. 
Nedzi 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROGRAMS TO GUAM 


The SPEAKER. ‘The unfinished busi- 
ness is the vote on the motion of the 
gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA) to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 13267, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 360, nays 27, 
not voting —47 as follows: 

[Roll No, 444] 
YEAS—360 


Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Beyill 
Biagel 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 


Abdnor Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 


Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, John 
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Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 


. Pickle 
. Pike 


Burton, Phillip Henderson 
Hicks 


Casey, Texas 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Coughlin 

Cronin 

Daniel, Dan 

Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 


5 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, 8.0. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 


Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 


Prey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Harsha 


Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala, 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 


Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 
Long, La. 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 


nk 

Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, 11, 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


Patten 


Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Dl. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 


Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 


Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo, 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Ney. 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
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Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 


NAYS—27 
Conlan 


Young, Nl. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 

Winn 

wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 


Miller 
O'Brien 
Randall 
Rousselot 
Schneebeli 
Shuster 
Snyder 
g Symms 
Landgrebe Young, Fla. 
NOT VOTING—A7 
Gunter Rangel 
Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Hansen, Wash. Reid 
Hogan Rhodes 
Holifield Rooney, N.Y. 
Hosmer Sandman 
Ichord Scherle 
Long, Md. Smith, N.Y. 
Lott Stuckey 
McSpadden Symington 
Mathias, Calif, Teague 
Mills Treen 
Murphy, N.Y. Veysey 
Nedzi Waldie 
Owens Young, Alaska 
Podell 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill as amended was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Teague with Mr. Culver. 
Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Dorn. 
Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Eckhardt. 
Mr. Podell with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 
Mr. Flowers with Mr. Mills. 
Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Long of Maryland. 
Mr. Rangel with Mr. Holifield. 
Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Waldie. 
Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Hogan. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Owens. 
Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Hosmer. 
Mr. Symington with Mr. Lott. 
Mr. Clay with Mr. Brasco. 
. Breaux with Mr. Mathias of California. 
. Gunter with Mr. Scherle. 
. Downing with Mr. Sandman. 
. Ford with Mr. Treen. 
. Gray with Mr. Young of Alaska. 
. Rooney of New York with Mr. Smith of 
New York. 
Mr. Reid with Mr. Rarick. 
Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Ichord. 
Mr. Nedzi with Mr. McSpadden. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Conable 


Brasco 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 


SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL ACT 
EXTENSION 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill (H.R. 16045) 
as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Staccrrs) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 16045) as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion te reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE CORPS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished bus:- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill H.R. 16077. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Sraccrers) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 16077, on which the yeas and 
nays were ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 371, nays 9, 
not voting 54, as follows: 


[Roll No. 445] 
YEAS—371 


Abdnor Daniel, Dan 
Abzug Daniel, Robert 
Adams W., Jr. 
Addabbo Daniels, 
Alexander Dominick V. 
Anderson, Danielson 

Calif. Davis, S.C. 
Anderson, Ill. Davis. Wis. 
Andrews, N.C, dela Garza 
Andrews, Delaney 

N. Dak. Dellenback 
Annunzio Dellums 
Archer Denholm 
Arends Dent 
Armstrong Derwinski 
Ashley Devine 
Aspin Dickinson 
Badillo Dingell 
Bafalis Donohue 
Baker Drinan 
Barrett Dulski 
Bauman Duncan 
Beard du Pont 
Bell Edwards, Ala. 
Bennett Edwards, Calif. 
Bergland Ellberg 
Beyill Erlenborn 
Biaggi Esch 
Biester Eshleman 
Bingham Evans, Colo. 
Blackburn Evins, Tenn, 
Blatnik Fascell 
Boggs Findley 
Boland Fish 
Bolling Fisher 
Bowen Flood 
Brademas Flynt 
Bray Foley 
Breckinridge Forsythe 
Brinkley Fountain 
Brooks Fraser 
Broomfield Frenzel 
Brotzman Frey 
Brown, Calif. Froehlich 
Brown, Mich. Fulton 
Brown, Ohio Fuqua 
Broyhill, N.C. Gaydos 
Broyhill, Va. Gettys 
Buchanan Giaimo 
Burgener Gibbons 
Burke, Calif. Gilman 
Burke, Fla. Ginn 
Burke, Mass. Goldwater 
Burleson, Tex. Gonzalez 
Burton, John Goodling 
Burton, Phillip Grasso 
Butler Green, Oreg. 


Henderson 
Hicks 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeter 


Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O’Brien 
O’Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Til. 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 


Ashbrook 
Camp 
Casey, Tex. 


Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo, 
Taylor, N.C. 


NAYS—9 


Collins, Tex. 
Crane 
Gross 
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Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Ney. 
Traxler 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Landgrebe 
Rousselot 
Symms 


NOT VOTING—54 


Brasco 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clancy 

Clay 

Culver 

Davis, Ga. 
Dennis 

Diggs 

Dorn 
Downing 
Eckhardt 
Flowers 

Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Gray 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 


the bill was 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Gunter 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 


Hogan 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Ichord 

Lott 
McSpadden 
Maraziti 


Mathias, Calif. 


Mills 

Mosher 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 

Owens 

Podell 


Price, Tex. 


passed. 


Pritchard 
Rangel 
Rarick 

Reid 

Rhodes 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Sandman 
Scherle 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague 
Treen 
Ullman 
Veysey 
Waldie 
Young, Alaska 


Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 


Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Til, 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 


Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
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Mann 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezyinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Minish 

Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Mr, Teague with Mr. Rarick, 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Syming- 
ton. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Spence. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Smith of New York. 

Mr. Flowers with Mr. Scherle. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Sandman, 

Mr. Reid with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Rangel with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Mathias of 
California. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr, Eckhardt. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Owens with Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Uliman with Mr. Dennis, 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Brasco, 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Lott. 

Mr. Gunter with Mr. Clancy. 
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Mr, Gray with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Ford with Mr. Maraziti. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Waldie. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Price of Texas. 
Mr. Downing with Mr. Mills. 

Mr. McSpadden with Mr. Stuckey; 
Mr. Young of Alaska with Mr, Treen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate bill (S. 3782) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to ex- 
tend for 1 year the authorization of 
appropriations for Federal capital con- 
tributions into the student loan funds 
of health professions education schools, 
a similar bill to the bill just passed by 
the House, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

Clerk read the title of the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 3782 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Emergency Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act”. 
AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 742(a) (3) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is amended by delet- 
ing the period after “1974” the first time it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof a com- 
ma and “and a like amount for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975.”. 

(b) Section 824 of the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act is amended by inserting after “June 
30, 1974,” the following: “and a like amount 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975,”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. STAGGERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Staccers moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 3782 and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 16077, 
as passed by the House, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend the Public Health Service 
Act to extend through fiscal year 1975 
the scholarship program for the National 
Health Service Corps and the loan pro- 
gram for health professions students.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 16077) was 
laid on the table. 


PASSPORT APPLICATION FEES 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill H.R. 15172. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Morcan) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the bill 
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H.R. 15172, on which the yeas and nays 
were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 381, nays 7, 
not voting 46, as follows: 

[Roll No. 446] 
YEAS—381 
Denholm 


Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Andrews, N.C. 
Anaran 


McKinney 
Macdonald 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Blatnik 


Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Il. 
Collins, Tex. 


Daniel, Dan 

Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 

Daniels, 
Dominick V, 


Dellenback 
Dellums 


Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 


Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 


Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md, 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, N1. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O’Brien 
O’Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 


Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 


Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 


Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 


Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 


Burton, John 
Carney, Ohio 
Gross 
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Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 


NAYS—7 


Landgrebe 
Moakley 
Schroeder 


Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 


NOT VOTING—46 


Brasco 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 


Charles, Tex. 
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AMENDING THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK ACT OF 1945 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the Senate joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 229), as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHLEY) that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the Senate joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 229), as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 271, nays 113, 
not voting 50, as follows: 


[Roll No, 447] 
YEAS—271 


Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 

du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C, 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 


McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 


Gunter 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 


Rangel 
Rarick 
Reid 


Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clay 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 
Diggs 
Dorn 
Downing 
Eckhardt 


Hogan 
Holifield 


Rhodes 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Sandman 
Scherle 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague 
Treen 
Veysey 
Waldie 
Young, Alaska 


McSpadden 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mills 

Mosher 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 


Owens 
Podell 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Dorn, 

Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Eck- 
hardt., 

Mr. Podell with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Flowers with Mr. Mills. 

Mr, Nedzi with Mr, Long of Maryland. 

Mr. Rangel with Mr. Holifield. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Waldie. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Hogan, 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Symington with Mr. Lott. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Mathias of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Gunter with Mr. Scherle. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Sandman, 

Mr. Ford with Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Young of Alaska. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Smith of 
New York. 

Mr. Reid with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. McSpadden. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bergland 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberiain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Til. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dingell 


Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 


Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 


Fisher 
Flood 

Foley 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 

Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Horton 
Howard 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo, 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 

Long, La. 
Lujan 


Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 


Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa, 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 
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Smith, Iowa 

Smith, N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Udall 
Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 

Ware 


NAYS—113 
Goldwater 


Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Byron 


Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Chappell 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collins, Tex. Stubblefield 
Symms 
Taylor, Mo, 
Thornton 
Towell, Ney. 
Vanik 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Montgomery Calif. 
Moss Wilson, 


Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Perkins 


Charles, Tex. 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zion 


Powell, Ohio 


NOT VOTING—50 
Hansen, Idaho Rangel 
Hansen, Wash. Rarick 
Hogan Reid 
Holifield Rhodes 
Hosmer Rooney, N.Y. 
Ichord Sandman 
Kuykendall Scherle 
Lott Shoup 
McKay Stuckey 
McSpadden Symington 
Mathias, Calif. Teague 
Mills Thompson, N.J. 
Mosher Treen 
Murphy, N.Y. Veysey 
Nedzi Waldie 
Owens Young, Alaska 
Gunter Podell 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended, and 
the Senate joint resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey and Mr. 
Mosher for, with Mr. Burlison of Missouri 
against. 

Mr. Breaux and Mrs. Chisholm for, with 
Mr. Ichord against. A 

Mr. Diggs and Mr. Sandman for, with 
Mr. Rarick against. 

Mr. Murphy of New York and Mr. Rhodes 
for, with Mr. Stuckey against. 


Brasco 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 


Mr. Podell and Mr. Nedzi for, with Mr. 
Teague against. 

Mr. Carey of New York and Mr. Treen for, 
with Mr. Kuykendall against. 

Mr. Rangel and Mr. Symington for, with 
Mr. Scherle against. 

Mr. Reid and Mr. Ford for, with Mr. 
Young of Alaska against, 

Mr. Owens and Mr. Hosmer for, with Mr. 
Clancy against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Dorn with Holifield. 

Mr. Gunter with Mr. Waldie. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. McKay. 

Mr. Flowers with Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Mathias 
of California. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Downing. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Hogan. 

Mr, Lott with Mr. Mills. 

Mr. McSpadden with Mr. Shoup. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE TO MAKE CORRECTIONS 
IN THE ENROLLMENT OF H.R. 69 


The SPEAKER, The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 583). 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Perxis) that the House 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 583). 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the concur- 
rent resolution was agreed to. 
init motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


RATIFICATION OF THE GENEVA 
PROTOCOL OF 1925 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and agreeing to the resolution (H. 
Res. 1258). 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) that the House 
suspend the rules and agree to House 
Resolution 1258. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 315, nays 70, 
not voting 49, as follows: 

[Roll No. 448] 
YEAS—315 


Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 


Boggs 

Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif, 
Brown, Mich, 
Broyhill, N.C. 


Alexander 
Anderson, 


Annunzio 
Armstrong 
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Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 


Burton, Phillip 
Butler 


Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Griffiths 


Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 

Holt 


NAYS—70 
Breckinridge 
Brown, Ohio 
Burleson, Tex. 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cochran 
Collier 


Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bevill 
Blackburn 


y 
St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Selberling 
Shipley 


Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 


Collins, Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel, Dan 

Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
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Davis, Wis. 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Hillis 


Huber 
Hudnut 
Jones, N.C. 
Ketchum 
King 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
McEwen 
Madigan 
Mathis, Ga. 


Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Rousselot 
Ruth 
Satterfield 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Michel Steiger, Wis. 
Montgomery Stratton 
O'Brien Symms 
Passman Taylor, Mo. 
Poage Waggonner 
Powell, Ohio Whitten 
Quillen Wilson, Bob 


NOT VOTING—49 


Hansen, Idaho Rangel 
Hansen, Wash. Rarick 
Hogan Reid 
Holifield Rhodes 
Hosmer Rooney, N.Y. 
Ichord Sandman 
Johnson, Pa. Scherle 

Lott Stuckey 
McSpadden Symington 
Mathias, Calif. Teague 

Mills Treen 
Mosher Veysey 
Murphy, N.Y. Waldie 

Nedzi Wiggins 
Owens Young, Alaska 
Gray Podell 

Gunter Pritchard 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Teague with Mr. Brasco. 
Rooney of New York with Mr. Clay. 


Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Dorn. 
Owens with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 


Brasco 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clay 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 
Diggs 

Dorn 
Downing 
Eckhardt 
Flowers 
Ford 


Rangel with Mr. Eckhardt. 

Davis of Georgia with Mr. Mills. 
Holifield with Mr. Stuckey. 

Carey of New York with Mr. Wiggins. 
Diggs with Mr. Waldie. 

Downing with Mr. Sandman. 

Murphy of New York with Mr. Clancy. 
Flowers with Mr. Mathias of California. 
. Podell with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 


Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr, 
n. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 


. Gray with Mr. Lott. 

. Ichord with Mr. Hosmer. 

. McSpadden with Mr. Scherle. 

. Nedzi with Mr. Treen. 

. Reid with Mr. Young of Alaska. 
. Rarick with Mr. Pritchard. 

. Symington with Mr. Breaux. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RESOLUTION OF CENSURE OF 
THE PRESIDENT 


(Mr, FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day I introduced a resolution of censure 
of the President. Since then I have made 
no effort to get cosponsors or support, 
but I am glad to report that our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Ses) , is today introducing 
the identical resolution of censure. 
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This resolution was conceived as a bi- 
partisan effort, one that will make it 
possible for Members to have a choice 
between censure and impeachment when 
the time comes to vote. The choice must 
be established before debate of impeach- 
ment begins. 

It is my position that the Committee 
on Rules ought to make a resolution of 
censure in order in the rule that brings 
articles of impeachment to the floor. 

There are two precedents for Presi- 
dential censure, and I include with my 
remarks a summary of each, together 
with the text of the resolution. 

My purpose today is to appeal to the 
leadership of the House and especially 
to Speaker ALBERT, as Speaker of all the 
Members of this Chamber, to use the in- 
fluence of his office with the Committee 
on Rules to make this resolution of cen- 
sure in order. 

The material I referred to is as follows: 

BUCHANAN CENSURE 


In 1859, President Buchanan and his Sec- 
retary of the Navy were accused of misusing 
public funds by awarding government jobs 
and contracts to favored contractors who were 
not the lowest bidders as the law required, 
but who had contributed money to the elec- 
tion of President Buchanan in 1856. Exten- 
sive hearings were held by the House over a 
period of months. 

In one case, three friends of President 
Buchanan applied for the position of gov- 
ernment coal agent. Since only one could be 
appointed, he agreed to split the $15,000 
salary with the other two, all with Buchan- 
an’s approval. He then gave an open contract 
for coal to a relative of the Secretary of the 
Navy at a price considerably higher than the 
market price. 

In another instance, a friend of the Presi- 
dent promised to help a businessman obtain 
& $239,000 government contract to supply live 
oak logs in exchange for a 10 per cent kick- 
back and a $16,000 contribution to Buchan- 
an’s campaign. 

In a third instance, the Secretary of the 
Navy awarded a government contract for the 
construction of a marine engine to a firm 
which had supported Buchanan’s presiden- 
tial bid at a price substantially higher than 
the lowest bid. President Buchanan per- 
sonally interceded on behalf of the firm 
awarded the contract, 

Many of these acts are similar to those 
violations of “his constitutional oath faith- 
fully to execute the office of the Presi- 
dent, . . . to take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed,” and in contravention of “the 
laws governing agencies of the executive 
branch,” which have been made against Pres- 
ident Nixon in the Articles of Impeachment. 

However, for his violations of the law, 
President Buchanan was censured by the 
House. On June 13, 1860, the House passed 
the following resolution of censure by a vote 
of 106 to 61: 

“Resolved, That the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, by receiving and consider- 
ing the party relations of bidders for con- 
tracts and the effect of awarding contracts 
upon pending elecitons, have set an example 
dangerous to the public and deserving the 
reproof of this House.” 


JACKSON CENSURE 

In the fall of 1833, President Jackson fired 
Secretary of the Treasury Duane who refused 
his request that he remove all government 
funds from the Bank of the United States. 
In his place he appointed Roger B. Taney, 
who, unconfirmed by the Senate, carried out 
the President's order. 
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On December 11, 1833, the Senate by reso- 
lution requested the President to communi- 
cate to the Senate a copy of the paper “which 
purports to have been read by him to the 
heads of the Executive Departments” listing 
his reasons for removing the deposits from 
the U.S. Bank. The next day, on December 12, 
President Jackson asserted his executive priv- 
ilege and refused to surrender the document, 
stating: 

“The Executive is a co-ordinate and inde- 
pendent branch of the government equally 
with the Senate, and I have yet to learn 
under what constitutional authority that 
branch of the Legislature has the right to 
require of me an account of any communica- 
tion, either verbally or in writing, made to 
the heads of departments acting as a Cabinet 
council.” 

Whereupon, on December 26, Senator Henry 
Clay introduced a resolution censuring the 
President for his conduct, stating: 

“Resolved, That the President, in the late 
executive proceedings in relation to the pub- 
lic revenue, has assumed upon himself au- 
thority and power not conferred by the con- 
stitution and laws, but in derogation of 
both.” 

This resolution was passed by the Senate on 
a vote of 26 to 20. 

Thus, President Jackson, who had acted in 
an unconstitutional manner and in violation 
of the laws, as the Senate thought, and in 
addition had refused to supply the Senate 
with records of Presidential conversations, 
was censured for his conduct by the Senate. 


H. Res 1288 

Whereas the people have the right to ex- 
pect from the President of the United States 
high moral standards and personal example, 
as well as great diligence in the exercise of 
official responsibilities and obligations; 

And whereas, Richard M. Nixon, in his con- 
duct of the office of President—despite great 
achievements in foreign policy which are 
highly beneficial to every citizen and indeed 
to all people in the world—(1) has shown 
insensitivity to the moral demands, lofty 
purpose and ideals of the high office he holds 
in trust, and (2) has, through negligence 
and maladministration, failed to prevent his 
close subordinates and agents from commit- 
ting acts of grave misconduct obstruction 
and impairment of justice, abuse and undue 
concentration of power, and contravention 
of the laws governing agencies of the Execu- 
tive Branch; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives that Richard M. Nixon 
should be and he is hereby censured for said 
moral insensitivity, negligence and malad- 
ministration. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to me, 
and I support what the gentleman from 
Illinois is doing. It seems to me Members 
should have an option to vote for or 
against some type of censorship. I felt 
the Judiciary Committee should have 
considered a censure resolution first be- 
fore impeachment. 

I have a letter requesting the Rules 
Committee permit the offering and con- 
sideration of a motion to recommit with 
instructions to censure. 

I hope my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle consider signing this letter of re- 
quest. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 
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RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE 
SENSE OF CONGRESS REGARDING 
WITHDRAWING FOREIGN TROOPS 
FROM CYPRUS 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to announce that on Friday 
last, I introduced on behalf of myself 
and the gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
Kyros), the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. YaTron), the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. SarBanes), and the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Barais), and 
for 78 other Members of the House of 
Representatives House Concurrent Reso- 
lutions No. 577, 578, 579, and 580, which 
resolutions express the sense of Con- 
gress regarding the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from the Republic of Cyprus. 

On behalf of Messrs. KYROS, YATRON, 
SARBANES, BEFALIS, and myself, I wish to 
invite other Members of the House of 
Representatives who may wish to join 
in cosponsoring this resolution to advise 
the offices of any of the five original co- 
sponsors of their desire to do so before 
12 p.m., Thursday, August 8, when an- 
other identical resolution will be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of House Con- 
current Resolutions 577, 578, 579, and 
580 follows: 

H. Con. Res. 577 

Whereas a settlement of the present con- 
flict in the Republic of Cyprus is vital to 
the peace and security of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and is in the best interests of 
world peace and stability; and 

Whereas a settlement depends upon the 
right of the Cypriot people to determine their 
own destiny and the efforts of the United 
Nations to act as a negotiating body; and 

Whereas Resolution 2077 (xx) adopted by 
the General Assembly on December 18, 1965, 
“calls upon all states ... to respect the 
sovereignty, unity, independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the Republic of Cyprus and 
to refrain from any intervention directed 
against it”; and 

Whereas the continued presence of foreign 
troops in Cyprus undermines the ability of 
the Cypriot people to resolve their own crisis 
and the efforts of the United Nations to re- 
store peace; and 

Whereas Resolution 353 adopted by the 
Security Council on July 20, 1974, “demands 
an immediate end to foreign military inter- 
vention in the Republic of Cyprus” and “re- 
quests the withdrawal without delay from 
the Republic of Cyprus of foreign military 
personnel present otherwise than under the 
authority of international agreements... .”; 
and 

Whereas the declaration of Cyprus signed 
by the foreign ministers of Britain, Turkey 
and Greece in Geneva on July 30, 1974, calls 
for a “timely and phased reduction of the 
number of armed forces” from Cypriot soil; 
and 

Whereas the continued presence of foreign 
troops in Cyprus violates international 
agreements and U.N. resolutions, threatens 
the independence and territorial integrity of 
she island, jeopardizes peace and stability 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, and imperils 
the very existence of NATO: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That all foreign 
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troops currently involved in Cyprus be with- 
drawn immediately so that the United Na- 
tions may be permitted to restore peace to 
the island and the Cypriot people guaranteed. 
the right to determine their own destiny. 
Lester Wolff, Frank Annunzio, Lionel 
Van Deerlin, John J. McFall, James A. 
Burke, Joe D. Waggonner, Jr., Edward 
I. Koch, John Breaux, Trent Lott, Bo 
Ginn, Frank M. Clark, Lindy Boggs, 
Don Edwards, Harold T. Johnson, Neal 
Smith, Thomas S. Foley, Barbara Jor- 
dan, Chas. H. Wilson, Melvin Price, 
Thaddeus J. Dulski, Robert O. Tier- 
nan, Charles Wilson. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY ABORTED WATERGATE 
INVESTIGATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, the Judi- 
ciary Committee articles of impeach- 
ment included reference to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee’s 
aborted Watergate investigation of the 
fall of 1972. Reference to that investiga- 
tion is contained in Judiciary Committee 
book VIII, particularly in the transcript 
of September 15, 1972. 

In October of 1972 the House Banking 
and Currency Committee voted not to 
give its chairman blanket subpena 
power to call before the committee any 
persons associated with the Watergate 
matter. The bipartisan vote in the com- 
mittee basically reflected the Member- 
ship’s reluctance to let our Banking and 
Currency Committee investigate a prob- 
lem which obviously extended beyond our 
jurisdictional powers. 

There were other reasons for voting 
against the chairman. 

First, the committee’s jurisdiction is 
broad, but the only Watergate items in- 
cluded are those of the foreign bank 
transfers—Mexican money—and the un- 
proved allegation that bank charters had 
something to do with contributions to 
the Committee to Re-Elect the President. 
Most of the Members who voted against 
the issuance of subpena powers indicated 
that they wanted to investigate the mat- 
ters under the committee’s jurisdiction 
and indeed urged the chairman to do so. 

A substitute motion favored by most of 
the committee was ruled out of order by 
the chairman. It would have provided for 
a full investigation of matters within our 
jurisdiction. 

I supported that motion and repeatedly 
asked for an investigation. One of my 
pleas was made in committee and shown 
on national television. Unfortunately, 
the chairman did not seem very inter- 
ested in actually working on the bank- 
ing matters. In the past 2 years I have 
written and spoken to him several times 
urging his attention to this matter with- 
out success. The material which follows 
documents some of my efforts. 

The charter allegation, again made by 
Chairman Patan, referred to the Ridge- 
dale National Bank in the city of Minne- 
tonka. The Comptroller of the Currency 
testified in writing to the chairman that 
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there was nothing unusual about the 
granting of that charter and offered to 
come before the committee and answer 
any questions. The chairman did not ask 
him to appear. In the absence of other 
proof or other investigation, the Comp- 
troller’s statement must stand. 

Second, the criminal process was al- 
ready in operation with respect to Water- 
gate burglars. Members of the committee 
felt that the civil rights of the defend- 
ants, and the rights of the prosecution, 
might have been jeopardized by a con- 
gressional investigation at that time. 
This was the principal point made by 
Senator Kennepy when he declined to 
investigate these matters at exactly the 
same time Chairman Parman wanted to 
begin his investigation. Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s subcommittee had broader juris- 
diction and would have been a more ap- 
propriate investigation vehicle. 

As a matter of fact, the trial that en- 
sued, with which we did not want to in- 
terfere was the very trial through which 
Judge Sirica was able to get the defend- 
ants to make the statements that eventu- 
ally led to the breaking of the Watergate 
case. It is impossible to tell what would 
have happened had Chairman PATMAN’S 
Banking Committee gone through its in- 
vestigation, but there is widespread spec- 
ulation that the committee could well 
have messed up the trial. 


Third, the House adjourned several 
days after the Banking and Currency 
Committee voted not to issue blanket 
subpena power. Quite obviously, if there 
were an investigation, it would have been 
conducted by staff members rather than 
Members of Congress. 

For the reasons stated, I supported the 
majority of the committee which voted 
against giving blanket subpena powers 
to its chairman. I do not believe that any 
of the Watergate matters would have 
been completed any sooner had the com- 
mittee gone ahead. 

During the time this matter was under 
consideration, I did not hear from the 
White House or any of its employees. I 
did receive one telephone call from Clark 
MacGregor, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President, who 
called as a matter of courtesy—he was 
my predecessor—to notify me that he 
would not be appearing at the invitation 
pa Chairman Patman at one of our meet- 

S. 

As one who has supported the Water- 
gate investigation, voted for funding of 
that investigation, for committee powers, 
for printing requests, and as one who 
supported a reasonable investigation, I 
do not believe that a quick and sweeping 
investigation by the committee would 
have been helpful. 

I am including in the Recor» the fol- 
lowing material relative to this matter: 

Frenzel statement from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of October 3, 1972, page 
33529 asking the Banking and Currency 
Committee to carry out oversight on 
transfers of election funds through for- 
eign banks. 

Frenzel statement and letter urging 
investigation of foreign bank transfers 
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and bank charters—CoONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of October 6, 1972, pages 34175 and 
34176. 

Frenzel statement on committee re- 
jection of blanket subpena; Chairman 
ParMan’s unwillingness to conduct in- 
vestigations as requested by subcommit- 
tee chairman; statement in committee 
on October 12, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
October 13, 1972, 36127 to 36128. 

Frenzel letter of May 10, 1973, asking 
investigation of foreign bank transac- 
tions. 

Gonzalez response of May 14, 1973, to 
Mr. FRENZEL. 

Frenzel response of May 16, 1973, to 
Mr. GONZALEZ. 

Patman response of May 29, 1973, to 
Mr. GONZALEZ. 

Gonzalez response of June 1, 1973, to 
Mr. FRENZEL. 

Frenzel response of June 5, 1973, to 
Mr. PATMAN. 

Patman response of June 28, 1973, to 
Mr. FRENZEL. 

Patman letter of December 15. 1972, to 
Mr. Kleindienst. 

Petersen response of January 11, 1973, 
to Mr. PATMAN, 

Frenzel letter of October 19, 1973, ask- 
ing inquiry on bank charters. 

Patman memo of October 16, 1973. 

Frenzel letter of December 20, 1973, to 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Frenzel letter of December 20, 1973, to 
Mr. FRASER. 

All of these statements and corre- 
spondence provide a pretty clear picture 
of the committee chairman’s unwilling- 
ness to study those matters under the 
committee’s jurisdiction. As a matter of 
fact, the question of contributions made 
to political campaigns through instru- 
ments drawn on foreign banks is still a 
matter of importance which has not been 
resolved. It is my hope that students of 
this matter will find the following infor- 
mation helpful. 

The materials mentioned 
follow: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Oct. 3, 1972] 
REPORT ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a previ- 
ous order of the House, the gentleman from 
‘Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, today the press 
and public witnessed a performance by the 
Banking and Currency Committee that was 
unusual even in a committee famed for un- 
-usual procedures. Rules of the House and 
-Tules of the committee were not only ignored 
or broken, they were stomped on. 

This committee has, during he past con- 
gressional session, been chaired under per- 
sonal, frequently good-humored, rules of 
whimsey and caprice, but in today’s meeting 
the personal rules could only be described 
as autocratic. 

Committee members were not recognized; 
‘motions were not recognized; points of or- 
der were ignored; parliamentary inquiries 


Were unanswered; and preferential motions 
were not put to vote. 


Since an extension of the chairman’s one- 
Ting circus was not granted by the commit- 
tee, many committee members will be con- 
tent simply to wait for next year and a new 
deal. However, Mr. Speaker, I cannot do that. 

‘One of the items under consideration re- 


above 
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lated to a bank charter issued within my 
district. The chairman’s original staff 
study—released to columnist Jack Anderson 
more than 12 hours before it was released 
to me and other committee members—had 
raised questions of irregularity about the is- 
suance of that charter. 

I have mentioned my interest in the mat- 
ter to the chairman twice. On one occasion 
during the consideration of the housing bill 
I asked for recognition on a point of per- 
sonal privilege, and explained my interest to 
the chairman and the committee. Neverthe- 
less, I was not recognized by the chairman 
today. 

In addition, I had questioned the staff 
about its report incidentally, I was amazed 
to find that the staff, which accused others 
of being evasive in answering questions, was 
itself remarkably uncommunicative. 

Mr. Speaker, since the issuance of that 
charter has been called into question, there 
certainly ought to be an investigation by our 
committee. If there are irregularities, 
changes in the law, or perhaps indictments, 
should follow. If the issuance of the charter 
was within the rules, each one of the peo- 
ple who have been tried in the press because 
of the staff report should be cleared. 

Mr. Speaker, it is also reasonable for our 
committee to assume oversight obligations 
concerning the Bank Secrecy Act and trans- 
fers of foreign funds, or other funds through 
foreign banks, into the election processes of 
this country. Apparently the chairman did 
not want to conduct this kind of investiga- 
tion. He apparently wanted to witch hunt 
against a single candidate. Therefore, a res- 
olution was proposed to subpena everybody 
in sight, including all of the telephone com- 
panies in the country and a half-dozen 
buildings. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that it is 
& matter of concern to the whole House 
when any Members are ignored when they 
wish to speak in committee on matters that 
pertain to their own districts. This kind of 
absolute authoritarianism exercised by the 
chairman is exactly the reason that the sen- 
lority system has come into such disrepute 
in the minds of the public. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not expect to get the 
time or consideration that is provided to 
senior, experienced, and wiser Members of 
this body. However, I believe I should be 
allowed, as a matter of common courtesy, 
to make comments on events and condi- 
tions that are being referred to within my 
own district. 

Mr. Speaker, these are strong words, but 
my feelings are strong. The conduct of the 
committee today is sowing seeds that will be 
reaped by future Congresses. If we do not 
change, we will be changed. The primary 
change required here is a rule to allow a 
majority of the committee to control the 
committee's actions, rather than continuing 
the current practice—autocratic and arbi- 
trary one-man rule. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct. 6, 
1972] 
CONGRESS SHOULD INVESTIGATE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. FRENZEL) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, on the day be- 
fore yesterday the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee defeated an investigation 
resolution containing subpena powers con- 
sidered by most members of the committee 
as being far too broad in extent, too political 
in nature, and too prejudicial to the personal 
rights of accused persons, 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 3 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
GonzaLEz) indicated that he would like to 
begin an investigation with his subcommit- 
tee just as soon as possible. As a member 
of that subcommittee, I would second the 
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gentleman from Texas’ request and have 
written to him with a copy of my letter to 
the chairman, suggesting that at least two 
subcommittees be activated to continue the 
investigations which the chairman thought 
were so important the day before yesterday. 

Today the chairman has written to Judge 
Sirica in an apparent effort to legitimize his 
enthusiasm for unrestricted investigation. 
Meanwhile time which could be used for 
investigation of the alleged irregularities is 
wasting. We do not need subpena powers or 
statements from judges to investigate bank 
charters. We should be investigating now. 

Without the ability to concentrate the 
investigation on a single candidate, the 
chairman seems unwilling to exercise the 
oversight obligations of the committee with 
respect to questions raised in his staff report. 
The attitude now seems to be if it cannot be 
done in an unfair and unreasonable way, it 
would not be done at all. 

My letter to Mr. GonzaLez and the chair- 
man’s letter to Judge Strica follow: 

OCTOBER 4, 1972. 
Hon. Henry GONZALEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International 
Finance. 

Dear HENRY: I noticed your remarks in the 
Congressional Record of October 3 relative to 
the vote in the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee regarding investigation of possible 
violations of various banking laws and irreg- 
ularities in the granting of bank charters. 

While I do not subscribe to all of your 
statements, I do very strongly endorse your 
desire to have our Subcommittee proceed 
with an investigation which would include 
all possible violations rather than center on 
one particular campaign. I will be pleased to 
work with you in any way on whatever in- 
vestigation you are able to initiate, and I 
feel that we could have a couple of meetings 
to provide at least a basis for further work 
without a need to issue subpoenas, etc. I call 
your attention to my remarks on page 33529 
In the Record of October 3, and feel strongly 
that we should proceed with the investiga- 
tion just as soon as possible. 

By copy of this letter I am requesting the 
Chairman to activate not only your Commit- 
tee to look into the possible use of foreign 
banks and contributions but also that he 
activate the appropriate subcommittee to 
look into the questions which he and his 
staff have raised about possible irregularities 
in the granting of a charter to the Ridgedale 
National Bank in the City of Minnetonka, 
Minnesota, in my district. 

My statement in the Record was subjected 
to much editing from its original version. 
I haven't been quite so upset about a proce- 
dure in a long time. This Committee and its 
Chairman can very well conduct an investi- 
gation on the issuance of that bank charter 
without subpoena power. I expect to con- 
tinue to bring this matter to the attention 
of the public at every possible opportunity. 

Thanks for your interest in these impor- 
tant matters. 

Best regards, 
BILL FRENZEL, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


October 5, 1972. 
Hon. JOHN J. SIRICA, 
Chief Judge, U.S. District Court, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jupce SICA: As a Member of Con- 
gress and as Chairman of a standing Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, I am 
deeply concerned about press reports which 
indicate that you have issued an order pro- 
hibiting anyone connected in any way with 
the Watergate case from making statements 
to anyone outside of your court. I am fur- 
ther disturbed by a quotation which is at- 
bebea cs to you in this morning’s Washing- 

‘on Post: 
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“I tried to make it (the order) as broad as 
I could.” 

It is my understanding that the seven 
defendants before you are charged with con- 
spiracy; interception of oral and written com- 
munications; second degree burglary; and 
unlawful possession of intercepting devices. 

As Iam sure you are aware, there are many 
aspects of the incidents which relate to what 
has become popularly known as the “Water- 
gate Caper” which do not involve the rela- 
tively narrow set of charges brought against 
these seven defendants. A great number of 
these aspects touch on matters which are 
* * è Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

I trust that it was not the intent of your 
order to in any way, hinder the Congress, 
its duly designated Committees, or any of its 
Members from pursuing proper legislative 
functions. If your order is broadly inter- 
preted, it appears likely that persons who 
have information essential to these legislative 
functions will be inhibited from discussing 
issues wth Members of Congress, their staffs, 
and investigating arms of the Legislative 
Branch. 

While there is no desire to interfere with 
your Court or to impair the rights of any 
defendants before your Court, the Constitu- 
tion requires the Congress to carry out its 
responsibilities. I do not feel it would be 
proper, under the Constitution, for the Con- 
gress to abandon these responsibilities simply 
because indictments have been brought in 
one narrow area of the complex and far-rang- 
ing incidents that have been lumped under 
the phrase, “Watergate Caper.” 

Unless I am misreading the indictment, 
the extensive banking issues are not men- 
tioned and comments emanating from the 
Justice Department indicate that there is no 
immediate prospect that any of these issues 
will be raised before a grand jury. 

Again let me emphasize that I have no 
question about the rights and responsibilities 
of the Congress to proceed on its separate 
course. But what I am concerned about is the 
interpretation which prospective Congres- 
sional witnesses might place on your order 
and for this reason, I feel that it is very im- 
portant—important to the proper carrying 
out of the Congressional function—for you 
to make it clear that your order extends 
only to the charges which are raised in the 
indictments and not to other issues. 

Unless this is done, I am convinced that 
irreparable damage may well occur to the 
integrity of the banking system, the integ- 
rity of the political process, and the very 
integrity of our Federal Government. 

For example, Judge Sirica, one of the issues 
about which I am deeply concerned relates 
to the granting of a bank charter at Minne- 
tonka, Minnesota. There have been public 
inferences that a $25,000 political contribu- 
tion may have contributed to a decision to 
grant this charter. It is fact that this $25,000 
was later found in the bank account of one 
of the suspects in the Watergate case. 


This charter must still obtain approval 
from another Governmental agency—the 
Federal Reserve Board—and the facts sur- 
rounding this political contribution and 
other elements in the granting of this bank 
charter should be known before any final 
steps are taken and the bank is allowed to 
open under the auspices of the current ap- 
plicants. If these facts cannot be determined 
and final approval to the application is 
granted, it is conceivable that irreparable 
harm will occur to competing banking inter- 
ests in Minnesota and to the integrity of the 
banking system and the bank regulatory 
agencies. 

If your order is broadly interpreted, it may 
well be that the witnesses who hopefully will 
come forward with the details of this bank 
charter will be inhibited and will decline to 
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provide the Congress and the appropriate 
regulatory agencies with essential informa- 
tion. I feel confident that you do not want 
your order to be interpreted by anyone as 
interfering with the investigation of this 
bank charter or any of the witness who might 
come forward and present information to 
the Congress on this issue. 

Also, this Committee, and the Congress, are 
deeply concerned with questions involving 
the transfer of money across international 
borders, particularly as these transactions 
affect the domestic banking system and con- 
tribute to the furtherance of criminal activi- 
ties. This is an ongoing concern and, once 
again, I trust that your order was not in- 
tended to interfere with the right of the 
Congress to investigate such matters and to 
determine whether laws and regulations are 
being properly followed by commercial banks 
and the appropriate Federal agencies. 

The movement of campaign contributions 
in this country and in foreign countries af- 
fects many areas of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee’s jurisdiction and specifi- 
cally its oversight functions, as assigned it 
by the House of Representatives, and once 
again I trust that your order is not intended 
to interfere with these responsibiilties of 
this Legislative Branch. 

It is common knowledge that newspapers 
have carried extensive reports of the de- 
struction of certain records which might bear 
on these jurisdictions of this Committee and 
the Congress and it is reasonable to assume 
that there are dangers that other docu- 
ments will be destroyed, damaging the ability 
of the Congress to carry out its legislative 
function in these areas. It is also common 
knowledge that political committees dissolve 
immediately after an election and that the 
personnel who would have pertinent infor- 
mation will scatter after the campaign mak- 
ing it difficult, if not impossible, for the nec- 
essary information to be gathered for the 
Congress to perform its proper functions. 
Thus, it is important that the Congress and 
its various investigating arms, be able to 
move forward immediately and not await 
the outcome of other developments at some 
unspecified time in the future, particularly 
when these developments are essentially un- 
related to the issues before the Congress. 

In discussing this case, we might as well 
face the practical situation as it actually 
exists. It is a fact that the Justice Depart- 
ment is an arm of the Administration about 
which most of this investigation centers. 
It is a fact that the futures of the high 
Officials of the Justice Department are de- 
pendent upon political events and there is 
nothing to be gained by pretending that 
this situation does not exist. The Justice De- 
partment has, in recent days, attempted to 
intervene in matters before the Banking and 
Currency Committee and has attempted to 
use issues which are before your Court as 
an excuse to block and to encourage others 
to block proper legislative investigations. 
This heightens the probable damage from 
a broad interpretation of your order and it 
heightens the need for you to limit your 
order to those very specific charges in the 
indictments and not allow your order to be 
used for broader political purposes. 

I have looked at this entire situation very 
carefully and I am firmly convinced that 
there is no reason why the Congress and the 
Judicial Branch cannot carry out their func- 
tions and responsibilities concurrently with- 
out damage to anyone in this case. 

It is anticipated that voluntary witnesses 
will be appearing in public sessions of the 
Committee in the immediate future and, 
therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
that we have your reply to the questions 
I raise in this letter at the earliest possible 
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moment. I hope you will find it convenient 
to supply this answer. 
With best regards, I am. 
Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct. 13, 
1972] 
INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. FRENZEL) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, during the last 
8 weeks, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has been conducting an interesting 
series of investigations, meetings, and press 
conferences occasionally concerning its own 
oversight gurisdiction in the field of bank- 
ing, but always directed at the political 
impact of the Watergate incident. 

These adventures may, or may not, have 
culminated yesterday in two sessions, both 
lacking a quorum of Congressmen, but with 
nearly perfect attendance by the press. Since 
the afternoon session took place during 
debate on the revenue sharing bill, I did not 
attend. 

On October 3 the committee defeated 20 
to 15 a motion by Congressman Reuss to 
grant to the committee extensive subpena 
powers, which, in the judgment of most 
committee members, could have prejudiced 
the rights of those persons under criminal 
indictment in connection with the Water- 
gate affair. 

No one condones the incident. It is a scan- 
dalous affair, and another symptom of the 
sickness of our society, which now seems 
to place high monetary value, or other high 
values, on information gained by illegal 
means. Those responsible, at any and all 
levels, should be indicted, and if guilty, con- 
victed. The criminal investigation should be 
thorough and wide ranging—but the criminal 
aspects of the case should be left to the 
Justice system until the guilt or innocence 
of the accused parties has been proved. 

There are two edges to the sword. Undue 
publicity can free those already convicted 
and proved guilty, as demonstrated by the 
Delaney case; or, worse, it can imply guilt 
for those who may be innocent. 

The worst aspect of the Banking Com- 
mittee caper—a 2-month caper by now—is 
that during this extensive period the com- 
mittee could have carried out its jurisdic- 
tional responsibilities by conducting hear- 
ings on the bank charter in question and on 
the transfers from foreign banks. 

In a short phrase, the committee blew it. 
It allowed itself to be seduced from its re- 
sponsibilities by the sweet smell of political 
gain. The chairman's political circus had to 
take priority over solid committee work. And 
so the Congress failed in its responsibilities. 

There is an especially interesting contrast 
in the other body. There, Senator KENNEDY, 
who according to the New York Times article 
on page 18, October 13, is “under pressure” 
from GEORGE McGovern and Larry O’Brien 
“to conduct an inquiry into the Watergate 
affair,” said, as reported on an AP wire of 
September 30, that he does not plan to hold 
hearings on the Watergate affair. The same 
wire quotes him as saying: 

“This is a criminal indictment, and we 
must be sensitive to the fact that any ad- 
verse publicity might impinge on a fair 
trial.” 

I am particular concerned because a bank 
charter, issued for the Ridgedale National 
Bank in Minnetonka, Minn., within my dis- 
trict, was questioned by the chairman of the 
committee. His statements and reports said 
the charter was issued “in an unusually 
rapid time” and that there was a deviation 
from normal practices. Yesterday he referred 
to it as a “quickie bank charter.” 

I take no position on the issuance of that 
charter, except that for 2 months the per- 
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son to whom it was granted has been tried 
in the press by the chairman's allegations, 
which, up until now, have been unbacked by 
evidence. I have begged the chairman to 
hold a hearing to determine whether he can 
rove his allegations. 
£ The Comptroller of the Currency, & John- 
son appointee, takes the opposite point of 
view. He says the charter was normal and not 
unusual, and he offered to present additional 
information to the committee. Apparently 
the chairman thought the facts might inter- 
fere with the politics of the situation, be- 
cause the Comptroller was never asked for 
more information, nor was he asked to ap- 
before the committee. 
Perhe Comptroller’s letter to Chairman PAT- 
MAN follows: 
THE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
NATIONAL BANKS, 
Washington, D.C., September 28, 1972. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
g. 
eee pes Sika This is in further ref- 
erence to your letter of September 5, 1972, 
wherein you requested information concern- 
ing applications for new national banks 
within the past five years. 

There is enclosed a tabulation showing all 
bank applications since January 1, 1967, 
which contains the date each application 
was accepted, the decision rendered with re- 
spect to such application, whether or not 
a hearing was conducted, the date the char- 
ter was issued, the location of the proposed 
new bank and the names of the applicants 

aring on the application. 

“Phe attached tabulation does not include 
applications for new national banks which 
were organized in connection with corpo- 
rate reorganizations as they relate to holding 
company banks, There have been 244 corpo- 
rate reorganization applications during the 
past five years. 

The attached list of all applications proc- 
essed by this office during the past five years 
reflects 424 cases. The tabulation shows that 
the processing period on new bank applica- 
tions varies substantially from case to case. 
This is due to many factors. For instance, ap~ 
plicants are normally given 30 days after the 
application is accepted for filing to prepare 
supportive material to present to the inves- 
tigating examiner. The examiner must work 
out a mutually agreeable time to meet with 
the applicants and proposed directors for the 
purpose of reviewing all banking, economic, 
personal and other data in connection with 
the application. On occasion the applicants 
file additional data to the application which 
must be evaluated. In many instances addi- 
tional individuals are added as organizers 
and proposed directors. Evaluating new in- 
formation, of course, lengthens the process- 
ing period. The investigating examiner is 
then required to interview a good cross-sec- 
tion of people representing the business, civic 
and consumer life of the community in order 
to determine their views as to the need for 
a bank. It should be noted that the examin- 
ers who conduct the regular examinations of 
banks also conduct the field investigations, 
The scheduling of these field investigations 
are therefore sometimes delayed in view of 
the work loads in the respective regions, As 
@ matter of procedure we do not disrupt the 
examiner's schedule to conduct field inves- 
tigations for new bank applications. All of 
these features present many variables as to 
the time taken in processing new bank ap- 
plications. 

In addition, the processing time is some- 
times substantially affected if a request is 
received for a public hearing. If a request 
is received from any party in interest, this 
office grants a public hearing on new bank 
applications. 
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You will note that there were 50 appli- 
cations on which decisions were rendered in 
a period of less than 100 days. The processing 
time on these applications ranged from 49 
days to 99 days. There follows a list of days 
required to date of decision: 


Longmont, 

Winter Park, Florida 
Dade County, Florida... 
Deerfield Beach, Florida.. 
Sarasota, Florida 

Palm Spring, Florida. 
Dade County, Florida. 
North Miami Beach, Florida. 
Plantation, 

Orlando, Florida 

Fort Myers, Florida 
Brandon, Florida 

Miami, Florida. 

Pinellas Park, Florida... 
Hillsboro Co., Florida____ 
Loves Park, Illinois 

Oak Brook, Illinois 
Mandeville Parish, Louisiana. 
Kentwood, Louisiana. 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
Portage, Michigan. 

Oak Park, Minnesota 


Minneapolis, 
Minnetonka, 

Corinth, Mississippi 
Mt. Laurel, New Jersey. 
Pennsville, New Jersey. 
Melville, New York 


Kennewick, Washington 
Chester, West Virginia. 
Huntington, West Virginia. 
New Berlin, Wisconsin 
Hales Corner, Wisconsin... 
Monona, Wisconsin. 
Sheridan, Wyoming 


There were 79 applications processed in 100 
days to 130 days. In summary, 30.3% of all 
applications handled by this office were proc- 
essed within a period of 130 days. 

All of this means that the processing time 
on new bank applications will vary widely 
from case to case and from region to region 
throughout the country. 

Formal hearings were held on 152 cases rep- 
resenting 35.9% of all cases processed. These 
formal hearings are conducted whenever re- 
quested and a transcript is made by a court 
reporter. 

The above data shows clearly that there 
was absolutely nothing unusual about the 
processing of the Minnetonka application. 
Far from being hasty or unusual, as appar- 
ently characterized by your well-publicized 
staff report, of which we have not been fur- 
nished a copy, the record shows the usual 
routine of filing, investigation and office 
processing. We cannot understand how any 
fair-minded person could conclude that the 
subject applicant got a federal bank charter 
faster than most people do. The fact that the 
location of the proposed bank was in a large 
shopping center complex to occupy approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 square feet of retail space, 
was not a reason to delay processing. Quite 
the contrary, normal business and lease re- 
quirements demand that final commitments 
must be made well in advance of construc- 
tion and completion of such a large project. 
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As you will know, there is nothing secret 
about the filing or processing of new bank 
applications. This office publishes a com- 
plete summary of actions each month, In ad- 
dition, all applications for national bank 
charters are required to be published in a 
paper of general circulation in the area where 
the bank would be located. This publication 
includes the names of applicants, the pro- 
posed location and the proposed capital 
structure. Specific notice is also sent to the 
State Banking Supervisor and to competitor 
banks, 

Over the years all of us have heard criti- 
cism of Government agencies, for fallure to 
respond timely to requests from citizens gen- 
erally. It seems strange to me that the 
Comptroller’s office now would be criticized 
for endeavoring to process an application be- 
fore this office on a timely basis. 

If there is any further information you re- 
quire on this matter, we shall be glad to co« 
operate. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. CAMP, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


The other banking aspect of the case, 
foreign bank transactions, could also have 
been investigated by the Committee. The 
chairman of our International Finance Sub- 
committee said yesterday that he has tried 
to get the committee to investigate this as- 
pect since 1966. On October 3 he reported in 
the Recorp that he had asked the chair- 
man that his subcommittee be allowed to 
investigate this aspect of the Watergate in- 
cident or of other campaigns. I joined in 
his request. Yesterday, I challenged the 
chairman on this authority, got no response, 
and I belieye that the authority has not yet, 
nor will be, granted. 

Many Members will be queried on this sub- 
ject during the campaign. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting now my remarks 
made yesterday during the quorumless morn- 
ing meeting of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, 


STATEMENT BY MR. FRENZEL ON OCTOBER 12, 
1972, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


Mr. Chairman, because you refused to rec- 
ognize me during the Committee hearing of 
October 3, I have prepared a lengthy state- 
ment, for which I request time now. I re- 
quest unanimous consent that this state- 
ment be put in the record. 

During the last week in August I received 
several phone calls from local bankers that 
the staff of this Committee was making 
phone calls and asking for information re- 
lating to the charter recently granted to the 
Ridgedale National Bank in Minnetonka. As 
the questions were explained to me, they 
were couched in such a way as to encourage 
the local bankers, most of whom had pro- 
tested the issuance of that charter within 
their trade area, to indicate that the charter 
had been issued hastily. 

Bankers also asked me what kind of in- 
vestigation our Committee was carrying on. 
Since there had been no information from 
you or the staff that an investigation was 
in process, I could only advise them that I 
was unaware of such activities. When I re- 
turned after Labor Day to the Congress, I 
saw in the newspapers that you were investi- 
gating the Watergate incident. During the 
hearings on the Housing Bill, one of our 
Committee’s notable failures, I talked to the 
staff member who had been identified to 
me as one of the callers into my district. He 
admitted to making the telephone calls and 
indicated that he was not looking for any- 
thing special except some comment from 
the local bankers. 

During that week, following a point of 
personal privileges requested by Congress- 
man Brown on the same subject, I asked 
for the same privilege. I asked you during 
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one of our housing meetings what the scope 
of the investigation was, why the Commit- 
tee could not be involved and why I could 
not be involved as to the nature of the in- 
vestigation. You benignly smiled my request 
into oblivion and made no reply. 

After that meeting I talked to you briefly 
and explained the local nature of the prob- 
lem. The location of the charter is within 
my district, but I did not know of the appli- 
cation, nor of the granting of the charter 
until I read it in the newspapers. The indi- 
viduals who were granted the charter, or at 
least some of them, are constituents; and 
some have been contributors to various of 
my political campaigns. At that time you 
gave me no further explanation of the in- 
vestigation but told me that you would re- 
lease a confidential report to committee 
members when it was completed. 

Your next action was to release a confiden- 
tial memo dated September 12 which I heard 
read on television by Jack Anderson the eve- 
ning before it was delivered to my office. I 
note that across the face of the report was 
written the word “confidential”. 

In that “confidential” report, on Page 5, 
you, or your staff, wrote: 

“In the midst of the investigations of the 
Watergate incident, at least two major news- 
papers reported that the contributor of one 
of the sums in question—the $25,000—had 
received a bank charter on August 22—just 
88 days after the application was filed with 
the Comptroller of the Currency. The $25,000 
is now an integral part of the campaign law 
violations reported by the GAO to the Justice 
Department and this is a portion of the 
money which went into the bank account of 
Bernard Barker, a suspect in the Watergate 
case. 

“A preliminary investigation indicates that 
the bank charter was granted in an unusually 
rapid time—88 days—particularly consider- 
ing the fact that the shopping center in 
which the bank is to be located has not been 
constructed and apparently the bank could 
not be ready for banking operations until 
1974 or 1975. In addition, a preliminary in- 
vestigation has indicated that the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency may have deviated from 
the normal practices in the procedures lead- 
ing up to the granting of the charter. There 
seems no question of the Committee's juris- 
diction over the activities of the Comptroller 
and the granting of national bank charters.” 

After the release of the confidential memo, 
both to the press and to the Committee, I 
again spoke to you indicating that an in- 
vestigation was in order since the bank char- 
ter issued in my district had been questioned 
in your report. Your report indicated that the 
charter was received “in an unusually rapid 
time” and that there was a deviation from 
normal practices. 

In your later press release of October 3, 
which is headed “Opening Statement of 
Chairman Wright Patman”, you also refer 
to the phrase “unusual practices” in con- 
nection with this bank charter and of the 
men in the group to whom the charter was 
issued, Dwayne Andreas and Kenneth 
Dahlberg. 

On September 5 you had written to the 
Comptroller of the Currency requesting in- 
formation concerning applications for new 
national banks. On September 28 Mr. Camp, 
who I understand is an LBJ appointee, re- 
sponded to you. On Page 3 of his letter to 
you was the following paragraph; 

“The above data shows clearly that there 
was absolutely nothing unusual about the 
processing of the Minnetonka application. 
Far from being hasty or unusual, as appar- 
ently characterized by your well-publicized 
staff report, of which we have not been fur- 
nished a copy, the record shows the usual 
routine of filing, investigation and office 
processing. We cannot understand how any 
fair-minded person could conclude that the 
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supject applicant got a federal bank charter 
faster than most people do. The fact that 
the location of the proposed bank was in a 
large shopping center complex to occupy 
approximately 1,100,000 square feet of retail 
Space, was not a reason to delay processing. 
Quite the contrary, normal business and 
lease requirements demand that final com- 
mitments must be made well in advance of 
construction and completion of such a large 
project.” 

Perhaps of greater importance than the 
Comptroller’s statement that there were no 
irregularities in connection with the charter 
was his offer to volunteer further informa- 
tion. It is of special interest to me that you 
were not interested in further information 
on this matter at all. I have asked the ques- 
tion a number of times in the pages of the 
Congressional Record why this Committee 
and its Chairman have not been willing to 
investigate those materials which lie within 
its Jurisdiction. A simple calling of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency before this Committee 
would, I believe, go a long way toward clear- 
ing up questions raised on the bank charter. 
Somehow since the 28th of September you 
haven't been able to squeeze enough time in 
to ask the Comptroller to come here and 
make his explanation. 

I don’t know whether there were “unusual 
procedures” in connection with the Minne- 
tonka charter or not, At this time it seems 
to be your allegation against a letter from 
the Comptroller of the Currency. Based on 
the record to date, that makes it an easy 
choice. However, I believe that further in- 
vestigation is warranted. I believe that the 
persons who were granted the charter have 
stood accused by you in the press. Whether 
their charter had any irregularities deserves 
a hearing. We should get the Comptroller in 
here to see if your staff or you can prove that 
his statements are wrong. If you can't, there 
should be a public apology by you and your 
staff. If you can, then there ought to be 
legislation, or indictments. 

I only ask that your allegations stand or 
fall on their own merits. No subpoenas are 
needed. The Comptroller's letter indicates his 
willingness to appear here. If you need his 
secretary or his file cabinets, I am sure that 
their appearances can be arranged as well. 
Because of your failure to ask for such testi- 
mony, I am led to the conclusion that you 
are afraid to ask him to come in because 
it would spoil the political nature of these 
hearings. 

On October 3 you called this Committee 
into session for a meeting on the Watergate 
incident. The meeting was open to the pub- 
lic, a procedure I applaud. 

Although you had indicated that there 
was to be a Committee meeting, the proce.. 
dure was run as a press conference for 
yourself, You ignored points of order. You 
refused to answer parliamentary inquires. 
You refused to accept preferential motions, 
especially made by the Ranking Minority 
Member. The “gag-rule” procedures of that 
meeting again led me to the conclusion that 
whatever it is you do want to do, there is no 
intention to hold an investigation of matters 
within the jurisdiction of our banking duties. 

In the Congressional Record of October 10 
on page 9385, you are quoted as making the 
following statement: 

“Another reason why I resent the bill is 
that it comes to the floor under a double 
gag rule. One gag rule is bad enough, but 
here in this rule no Member has permission 
to strike out the last word and speak for 
5 minutes. There are only four amendments, 
and the rule provides 5 minutes to the side 
on each amendment. With these four amend- 
ments then the show is over and the gag 
rule prevails. I do not believe that is right. 
I think that is taking advantage of the 
Members.” 

In addition to this statement, I have heard 
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you previously on the floor accuse the Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee of 
denying Members a chance to amend bills 
or to speak on bills, indicating that it was an 
important point of principle to you. If there 
ever was à case of the pot calling the kettle 
black, your statement in the Record must 
be such a case. This Committee's perform- 
ance on October 3 was the worst case of gag 
rule that I have witnessed in my short time 
in Congress. 

On October 3, the same day, Mr. Gonzalez 
wrote in the Record that he had requested 
authority to investigate certain foreign bank- 
ing transactions through his subcommittee. 
On the following day I wrote him indicating 
my endorsement of your Suggestion, with a 
copy to you, also asking that another sub- 
committee be authorized to investigate the 
Minnetonka charter. Mr. Gonzalez responded 
on the 6th that you had given him no au- 
thority for such an investigation as yet. I'll 
bet that today, 6 days later, he still does not 
have the authority. 

On my return to Washington on October 
10, after a weekend of campaigning, I find 
that you had held another press conference 
and announced that you were calling another * 
Committee meeting with witnesses from the 
Committee to Re-elect the President. If such 
& meeting were to take place today, it would, 
of course, be out of order under the rules 
because of insufficient notice. You invited 
people to testify today who undoubtedly 
cannot appear. Unfortunately, Mr, Chairman, 
some of us, namely a few Members of this 
Committee, feel an obligation to be here, but 
I do not want the public to think that by 
my presence here I am condoning any of your 
personal political press conferences carried 
on under the guise of Committee meetings. 

This whole series of episodes began on 
August 17, according to your “confidential” 
staff report. It is now October 12 and noth- 
ing has happened except that you have regu- 
larly appeared on TV, and on the front pages 
of some of the printed media, notably the 
local ones. Other than information already 
revealed in the Watergate cases pending in 
the courts, you and your staff in all of your 
press releases and interviews and conferences 
have brought forth little but allegations. 
On my calendar, that’s almost two months. 
Seldom during that period have you dis- 
cussed the banking problems, You have al- 
ways centered your attention on the political 
figures. While you could settle the bank 
charter question with calling of voluntary 
witnesses, and at least begin to build a basis 
for the investigation of foreign bank trans- 
actions, not only in this election but in many 
elections, as has been Suggested by Mr. 
Gonzalez, there has been no real effort to 
investigate these banking matters. 

The whole attention of your series of press 
conferences and the direction of this Com- 
mittee (because you have not allowed other 
Members to be recognized) has been politi- 
Cally aimed at the criminal aspects of the 
Watergate affair, which are pending in a 
court of justice. 

With respect to this question, I think that 
the statements of the Gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Brasco, at our meeting of October 
3 are well taken. They coincide very closely 
with the remarks of Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy, reported in the Associated Press wire 
of September 30 of this year. On that wire 
Kennedy is identified as one of the few 
Senators in a position to hold hearings on 
the Watergate affair. He is quoted as follows: 
“This is a criminal indictment, and we must 
be sensitive to the fact that any adverse 
publicity might impinge on a fair trial. So 
far as I am aware, the Senate has not felt 
& need to get into the criminal aspects of 
this case with the same enthusiasm as the 
Chairman of this Committee has. 

Although I have restated this proposition 
many times, I do so again. This Committee 
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has an obligation to investigate banking 
matters. It has miserably failed in that obli- 
gation. It has no obligation, and, in fact, 
no authority, to investigate the criminal 
aspects of the break-in, 

We could have made an investigation. We 
could have identified irregularities or exon- 
erated the people who stand accused in the 
public press by you. Instead we have had 
only bright lights and front page stories. 

Mr. Chairman, this Committee has had & 
wonderful record during the last two years. 
During 1971 we spent more time on your 
Bank Reform Act than on any other single 
piece of legislation, but after a couple of 
months and some nice TV coverage, we never 
brought it to a vote. This year we hurriedly 
called up a redundant sewer and water bill 
which was decisively rejected on the House 
floor. Recently we put in about three months 
struggling with a Housing Bill which passed 
this Committee by a significant majority but 
which perished in the Rules Committee. I am 
informed that you exerted no influence to 
Pass it. 

With a record like that, it seems highly 
unlikely that this Committee is going to be 
able to conduct any significant business 
between now and Saturday, when the Con- 
gress adjourns. Our own record, coupled 
with your obvious lack of enthusiasm to 
conduct fair and reasonable investigations, 
is extremely disappointing. 

Mr. Chairman, the way this Committee has 
been run, as a private vehicle for your own 
publicity, with little regard for the public 
interest, with no regard for other Members or 
for House and Committee rules and with 
little record of effectiveness (except some 
bills which were proposed by the Administra- 
tion), I personally would not vote to give 
you any kind of powers whatsoever. I hope 
that the criminal cases pending on the 
Watergate will bring forth the information 
that is needed and that this Committee next 
year will show the courage that is necessary 
to conduct the real investigations which we 
should have done this fall. 


May 10, 1973. 

Hon, Henry GONZALEZ, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on International 
Finance, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Rayburn Building. 

Dear Henry: Last year when our Commit- 
tee was involved in Watergate activities, you 
and I discussed the subject of your Subcom- 
mittee looking into the foreign bank trans- 
actions of the suspect political contribution. 

My notes indicate that on October 3 of 
1972, you put some material in the Record 
that you had requested authority to investi- 
gate foreign banking transactions in your 
Subcommittee. I believe I wrote you on the 
following day, with a copy to Chairman Pat- 
man, endorsing your suggestion. I believe 
you responded on October 5 indicating that 
the Chairman had not given you authority 
for such an investigation. 

I think that now is an excellent time for 
our Subcommittee to look into the role of 
foreign banks as “laundries” for political con- 
tributions. Perhaps you would want to ex- 
pand the investigation, and I have no par- 
ticular objection, although my principal in- 
terest is in political contributions made 
through foreign banks. 

I hope you will again ask our Chairman 
for authority to go ahead with this kind of 
investigation. In my opinion there is a lot 
of talk on Watergate but not near enough 
action. Let’s let our Committee be one of the 
first with positive actions and legislative 
recommendations that might prevent in the 
future some of those actions which have 
shocked us in the past. 

Thanks for your consideration of this 
request, 

Best regards, 
BILL FRENZEL, 
Member of Congress. 
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Wasxincron, D.C., 
May 14, 1973. 
Hon. BILL FRENZEL, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR BILL: I am delighted to know of your 
interest in having the Subcommittee on 
International Finance look into foreign bank 
transactions involved in last year’s political 
campaign, 

I believe that for such an investigation 
to be effective, we would have to have 
subpoena powers. Last year, when the full 
Committee sought such powers, the majority 
opposed the necessary resolution. In light of 
that, I can only wonder what sort of sup- 
port the Subcommittee would have if it 
were to seek authority to carry out the 
investigation you and I both would like to 
see. 

I feel that we could not be effective with- 
out full Committee support, which I would 
be glad to ask for and will do so after I 
have an opportunity to discuss this with 
the Chairman. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ, M.C. 


May 16, 1973. 

Hon, HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on International 
Finance, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Rayburn Building. 

Dear HENRY: Thank you for your letter of 
May 14: As you know, I am not thrilled 
about giving broad subpoena powers to con- 
gressional committees. If the Subcommittee 
is activated for the purpose of making this 
investigation, and if the Subcommittee 
establishes some reasonable list of people 
who might be invited and eventually sub- 
poenaed, I don’t mind voting for specific 
subpoena powers. 

I think this is something that we might 
discuss informally in the Subcommittee to 
see if we can reach agreement on which 
parties you might want to subpoena. My 
position is that I am happy to let Senator 
Ervin make the headlines as long as our 
Committee can find out something about 
money movements during elections through 
foreign banks. 

Best regards, 
BILL FRENZEL, 
Member of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
May 29, 1973. 
Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Henry: Thank you very much for 
sending me copies of your recent correspond- 
ence with our Colleague, Bill Frenzel of 
Minnesota, in reference to the Watergate case 
which this Committee considered last Fall. 

As you know from our discussions of last 
year, it is necessary for the full Committee 
to vote an investigation and to authorize 
subpoena powers. Recent court decisions 
have made it clear that the subpoena power 
must rest with the full Committee and not 
with individual Members or Subcommittees. 
Therefore, to have a full-scale investigation 
of the use of foreign bank accounts or any 
other aspects of the Watergate case would 
require a vote of the full Committee. 

You were a strong supporter of this sub- 
poena power last October and as you recall, 
Mr. Frenzel and the other Republicans voted 
as a solid block against such an investiga- 
tion. The subpoena list submitted to the 
Committee at this time covered persons in- 
volved in the transfer of funds in Mexico and 
it is highly regrettable that we did not pursue 
this case at that time when witnesses were 
readily available and when the trails were 
particularly fresh. Such an investigation at 
that time would, in my opinion, have saved 
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this nation much grief and would have de- 
veloped the facts fully and would have un- 
doubtedly prevented many of the sordid 
events which have occurred since our investi- 
gation was blocked. 

As you know, both Senator Sam Ervin and 
Senator Stuart Symington are working on 
various aspects of this case and have de- 
veloped information relating to the money 
transferred in Mexico. In addition, a grand 
jury has been convened in Houston to look 
into the transaction and it is presumed that 
this panel will be reporting soon. Also, Judge 
Sirica, here in the District of Columbia, is 
apparently in possession of certain docu- 
ments relating to these matters and the 
grand jury in this jurisdiction may also be 
dealing with some aspects of this transfer of 
funds. 

Despite all of these ongoing investigations 
and prosecutions, the fact remains that this 
Committee does have important jurisdiction 
over various aspects of the Watergate case, 
particularly where it involves the utilization 
of foreign and domestic banking institutions 
to facilitate and conceal the transfer of cam- 
paign monies. There remain other parts of 
the case which also bear on the jurisdiction 
of the Committee. These various aspects ap- 
pear to cross a variety of Subcommittee lines 
and because of the extreme importance of 
the case and its delicate nature in relation to 
other investigations, we must proceed care- 
fully. 

Despite the fact that the formal investiga- 
tion and subpoena power were blocked by 
the unfortunate vote in the Committee last 
October, the staff did gather a great deal 
of pertinent information on several areas of 
the Watergate case. This material has stood 
up well under the test of time and appears 
to be corroborated by the various revela- 
tions which have come to light since. 

With your correspondence in mind and 
the interest which has been indicated by a 
number of Members of the Committee, I 
have instructed the staff to closely monitor 
the various investigations being carried out 
in the Congress and the Judicial Branch. At 
the appropriate time, I have asked the staff 
to be prepared to submit a memorandum on 
any areas which may not have been covered 
by these other investigations and which ap- 
pear to be likely areas for this Committee 
to pursue in more detail. At this time, I 
would hesitate to duplicate the work of other 
Committees or grand jury investigations, but 
it is only proper that we remain prepared to 
pick up whatever areas could be beneficially 
explored. 

If and when it does become apparent that 
the public interest would be served by a 
separate inquiry by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I would like to sit down 
and discuss this matter with you and the 
other Subcommittee Chairmen and other 
Members of the Committee who have indi- 
cated a special interest in the Watergate 
affair. 

I hope you will keep me informed of any 
information which comes to your attention 
on these cases and I hope you will forward 
any suggestions you may have for possible 
future steps by the Committee. Your assist- 
ance and support were extremely important 
to the limited efforts which we were able to 
make last Fall and I would certainly want 
your cooperation, ideas, and help in any 
cable steps we might undertake on Water- 
gate. 

With best regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 


June 1, 1973. 
Hon. BILL FRENZEL, 


Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Desk Bru: This refers to our correspond- 
ence on the possibility of a Subcommittee 
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investigation into the foreign bank opera- 
tions as related to the election scandals of 
1972. I enclose herewith for your information, 
a@ copy of a letter from Chairman Patman on 
the subject. 

I have not heard anything further from 
you with respect to your interest in the 
Peruvian expropriation of fishmeal industries, 
some of which are headquartered in your 
District. 

I hope that the Administration is pursuing 
this matter vigorously and trust you will 
let me know if I can be of any assistance in 
this matter. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Henry B, GonzALEz, M.O. 


JUNE 5, 1973. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Rayburn Building. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN PATMAN: Chairman Gon- 
zalez of the International Finance Subcom- 
mittee has sent me a copy of your letter to 
him of May 29 referring, among other things, 
to the staff work done last fall on the Water- 
gate matter and your instructions to the 
staff “to closely monitor the various inves- 
tigations being carried out .. .”. 

I am glad that the Committee staff has 
been directed to monitor the case, but I 
don't see why Chairman Gonzalez’ Subcom- 
mittee might not go ahead to look into the 
foreign banking matter. Nor do I see why 
another subcommittee or the full Commit- 
tee could not have investigated the bank 
charter situation. 

One of the aspects of our Committee’s in- 
vestigation last year that was a matter of 
concern to me was the fact that all of the 
Members of the Committee were not ap- 
praised of the staff investigations at the time. 
You will recall that I was particularly con- 
cerned about staff investigations within my 
district about which I had neither prior nor 
subsequent information. 

Might I respectfully request a peak at staff 
files on Watergate at this time? As a Mem- 
ber of the Committee I would find it instruc- 
tive to see what our staff has done on this 
matter. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
BILL FRENZEL, 
Member of Congress. 


WasHIncrTon, D.O., June 28, 1973. 
Hon. BILL FRENZEL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FRENZEL: Thank you very much 
for your letter concerning the foreign bank- 
ing matters involved in the financing of the 
President's re-election campaign and I am 
happy that Mr. Gonzalez furnished you with 
& copy of my letter on this subject. 

In regard to the staff work, I know you 
have received the two reports which were 
issued on September 12, 1972 and October 31, 
1972 which go into these matters in some 
detail. Since that time, I have also written 
the Attorney General and on January 11 of 
this year, Assistant Attorney General Henry 
Petersen replied with comments on various 
aspects of the two reports issued in the Com- 
mittee. I am enclosing a copy of my original 
letter to the Attorney General and Mr. Peter- 
sen’s reply. 

As I noted in the letter to Mr. Gonzalez, 
the staff is watching the hearings and other 
developments in the case. They are doing 
this through the public media which is 
covering the case in great detail as you are 
aware. In addition, we are requesting copies 
of transcripts in areas which touch directly 
on financial matters such as the testimony 
of Mr. Stans and Mr. Sloan. Also, you are 
aware that the grand jury is still in session 
in Houston on the question of the money 
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which traveled to Mexico and was returned 
to the United States. I assume that the 
grand jury investigation will give us a good 
indication of what might remain for the 
Committee to consider in this area. 

While I deeply regret that we did not 
pursue all of these issues in a more timely 
fashion last Fall, I do not feel that we should 
do anything at this moment which might 
interfere or appear to interfere with the 
Ervin Committee and/or other ongoing in- 
vestigations. With all of the difficulties which 
have been faced in reaching the facts, I would 
hate for this Committee to be in the posi- 
tion of creating new problems for other in- 
vestigative efforts. The situation we face 
today is much different than that of last 
August, September and October, when we 
sought to open a full-scale investigation. 
Now we have a full-scale Congressional in- 
vestigation underway and an independent 
prosecutor on the scene and grand juries 
looking at the issue in the broadest possible 
terms in contrast to the very narrow ap- 
proach which was followed by the Justice 
Department last Fall. However, I am of the 
very strong belief that all of these facts must 
be uncovered, and should the Ervin Commit- 
tee and the grand jury investigation fail to 
develop the information I would want to 
present the issue to this Committee again 
in hopes that many of you would reverse 
your earlier vote and support the inquiry. 

With very best regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT Patman, Chairman, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., December 15, 1972. 
Hon, RICHARD G. KLEINDIENST, 
The Attorney General, The Justice Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: As you know, 
a multitude of issues have been raised con- 
cerning the Watergate bugging incident and 
various campaign fundraising activities over 
the past months. Only part of these issues 
are included in an indictment returned 
against seven persons in the District of 
Columbia on September 15. 

You are aware that this Committee has 
conducted some preliminary inquiries into 
the financial aspects and related matters in- 
volving the Watergate incident and fund- 
raising activities of the Finance Committee 
to Re-Elect the President. Two staff studies 
based on these investigations were released 
on September 12 and October 31 and I am 
enclosing copies of these documents. Other 
serious issues, of course, have been raised by 
respected newsmen, writing for various pub- 
lications. 

As I mentioned on several occasions dur- 
ing the fall, I feel that these allegations 
touch the very heart of our system of gov- 
ernment and I feel strongly that there is a 
need to clear up the situation fully so that 
public confidence may be maintained in our 
political process. It would seem appropriate 
for you, as the chief law enforcement officer, 
to see that all of these allegations are fully 
investigated and prosecutions initiated where 
required, 

At this point, both the Congress and the 
public are largely in the dark about what 
your department has and has not done in 
the case, and this continuing secrecy and the 
appearance of inaction can only lead to a 
severe deterioration of confidence in law en- 
forcement. 

It is obvious from the indictment that has 
been returned and the comments of the As- 
sistant United States Attorney, Earl Silbert, 
that many of these questions will be left 
unanswered in the coming criminal trial of 
the Watergate Seven. For example, I note 
that Mr. Silbert stated in court that he 
would trace only partially the campaign 
funds which travelled in Mexico and back 
into the United States and into the Finance 
Committee to Re-Elect the President and 
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the account of Bernard Barker, one of the 
defendants in the watergate case. From 
press accounts of his statements, Mr. Silbert 
indicated that he would “not necessarily” 
trace the money from its source. 

While I am in no position to question the 
manner in which Mr. Silbert is handling the 
case, it is obvious this would leave un- 
answered whether or not the contribution 
was legal under the various statutes affect- 
ing campaign financing. 

This Committee is vitally concerned with 
the manner in which both the international 
and domestic banking systems were utilized 
to conceal campaign funds or to facilitate 
the commission of illegal acts. It is my hope 
that your investigators will be able to furnish 
& full report on all the questions raised 
in this area and, once again, I refer you 
back to the reports issued by the Banking 
and Currency Committee in September and 
October. 

It is important, Mr. Kleindienst, that we 
have some early knowledge of what your 
Department plans to do on these issues. We 
are now trying to map out an agenda for 
what appears to be a very busy first session 
of the 93rd Congress, Faced with this busy 
schedule, and the need to renew a number 
of basic legislative authorities during the 
first half of 1978, it is not my desire to 
duplicate any inquiries which your De- 
partment or other Committees of Congress 
might be undertaking. So it is important 
that you give me some kind of idea of the 
scope of your immediate investigative efforts 
in order that our Committee will be in a 
position to judge what, if any, further ac- 
tion it should take in this case. 

Recently, some Members of the Commit- 
tee, including those on the minority side, 
have indicated that they feel the Committee 
should make a new effort in the Watergate 
case in the next Congress. However, I feel 
that these Members may be willing to forgo 
such a time-consuming effort if they were 
assured that the Justice Department was 
undertaking an aggressive “no holds 
barred” investigation and that the Depart- 
ment was willing to make its reports public. 

At one time, there had been an indication 
that at least one other Committee of Con- 
gress would be conducting public hearings 
on these matters, but some time has passed 
and there has been no further announce- 
ments from that quarter, So, it is all the 
more imperative that we know what the 
Justice Department will be doing on this 
investigation. 

Without rancor, let me state that it is a 
fact that many persons sincerely questioned 
the objectivity of the Justice Department's 
investigative efforts earlier this year because 
of the impending elections, Now that the elec- 
tion is behind us, I hope that these real, or 
imagined, constraints are removed, However, 
we have to face the fact that you are an 
appointee emanating from the political party 
under investigation and this is why any state- 
ment you make about a full-scale investiga- 
tion must be unequivocal and must contain 
assurances that your investigators will be 
given a free hand in all respects, This, as I 
am sure you recognize, would be n 
for the public to have confidence in the 
investigation. 

In fact, I would like to urge you to give 
thought to naming an independent Task 
Force—clearly outside of the political arena— 
to carry out the investigation. I am sure 
that a group of public-spirited lawyers and 
investigators could be assembled to carry out 
such a job. In view of the importance of 
this case, it might be well to consider having 
the President himself name a high-level in- 
vestigative task force composed of persons 
with no particular political bias. 

Mr. Attorney General, I hope you will give 
this your careful consideration and that you 
will be able to let me know as soon as 
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possible so that I can make a report to 
the Full Committee, 
With regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 11, 1973. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your correspondence dated December 15, 
1972, enclosing copies of two reports pre- 
pared by the staff of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency dealing with the 
“Watergate Incident” and related matters, 
and requesting to be advised as to the status 
of several matters referred to in those re- 
ports which might involve violations of Fed- 
eral law, In our view, the following matters 
were touched upon in the Committee’s re- 
ports: 

1. The Mexican Checks: The Committee’s 
staff suggests that the involvement of a 
Mexican national, Manuel Ogarrio, in mak- 
ing a sizable contribution to the re-election 
campaign of President Nixon shortly before 
April 7, 1972, could involve violations of 18 
U.S.C. 613. We have discussed this matter 
with the Internal Security Division, which 
has primary enforcement jurisdiction over 
Section 613, and they have advised that 
violations of that Section are unlikely here. 
In their view Section 613 does not prohibit 
all contributions involving foreign nationals, 
but only those in which the actual con- 
tributor falls within the narrow and techni- 
cal definition of “foreign principal” or “agent 
of a foreign principal” contained in the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. From the 
facts presented in the Committee's reports 
and those developed through investigation 
conducted by this Department, it does not 
appear that Manuel Ogarrio fits within either 
of these definitions. Moreover, as indicated 
in the Committee’s October 31 report, there 
is evidence that American national(s), and 
not Ogarrio, were responsible for the subject 
contribution. We are, however, presently con- 
ducting criminal investigations into several 
other aspects of this contribution, and its 
movement to Washington. 

2. Texas Fund Raising Activities: The 
Committee's report of September 12 reported 
that an aircraft owned by the Pennzoil Cor- 
poration had been used to convey political 
contributions raised in Texas from Houston 
to Washington. We have conducted an appro- 
priate investigation to determine whether 
the use of this plane involved a violation of 
18 U.S.C. 610, which, as you know, prohibits 
corporations from contributing their assets 
to candidates for Federal office. This investi- 
gation determined that, although a Pennz- 
oil plane was used to bring political contri- 
butions to Washington on April 5, 1972, each 
of the Pennzoil officials who transported the 
money, had company business in Washing- 
ton on April 6. In our view, the presence of 
legitimate business purposes for the trip 
makes the fact that political contributions 
were also carried to Washington at the same 
time an insufficient basis to support a crimi- 
nal charge. 

8. The $25,000 Andreas Contribution: An 
extensive investigation was conducted last 
fall to determine whether the failure of the 
Finance Committee to Re-Elect the President 
to report the $25,000 cash contribution which 
was delivered to Kenneth Dahlberg in Miami 
could involve violations of the reporting and 
disclosure provisions of the 1971 Federal 
Election Campaign Act. The issue to be re- 
solved was when the gift became effective as 
a matter of law. From the evidence deyel- 
oped, we were forced to conclude that, for 
criminal purposes at least, we could not prove 
that this contribution had been made after 
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the April 7 effective date of the Act, and ac- 
cordingly we have closed this matter. 

4. The $114,000 Deposit to Bernard Bark- 
er's Account: This matter, too, was exten- 
sively investigated to determine whether the 
deposit of five checks to the checking ac- 
count of Bernard Barker Associates at the 
Republic National Bank of Miami on or about 
April 19, 1972, constituted an “expenditure” 
that should have been reported pursuant to 
the Federal Election Campaign Act. The in- 
vestigation disclosed that the deposit of these 
checks was insisted upon by the bank as a 
necessary prerequisite to their conversion 
into cash, and that the cash proceeds were 
subsequently returned to the Committee to 
Re-Elect in Washington. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, we have concluded that their 
deposit did not constitute an “expenditure” 
reportable under the Act. 

5. The Ridgedale National Bank Charter: 
After an examination of the reports sub- 
mitted by your Committee and by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office concerning the award 
of a national bank charter to a group of 
businessmen headed by Dwayne Andreas and 
Kenneth Dahlberg, we have concluded that 
there is insufficient evidence of a connection 
between the award of this charter and the 
aforementioned political contribution made 
by Andreas to warrant the initiation of a 
criminal investigation by this Department 
either under the bribery statutes or under 
18 U.S.C. 600 (promise of benefit for po- 
litical activity). 

6. Inaccurate Reports: Several instances 
where transactions reported by the Finance 
Committee to Re-Elect the President on re- 
ports filed with the Office of Federal Elec- 
tions, General Accounting Office, did not 
conform to bank records are indicated in 
your Committee's report of October 31. While 
such errors could constitute technical vio- 
lations of the reporting provisions of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act, the Office of 
Federal Elections has taken the position that 
such errors should not be referred to this 
Department as “apparent violations” of the 
Act until the offending committee has been 
advised of them and given an opportunity to 
rectify them. None of the matters referred 
to in your report have been referred for 
criminal action at this time. Should such a 
referral be made, we would, of course, make 
an appropriate review thereof. 

7. Bank Account Monitoring: The Octo- 
ber 31 report alleges that agents of the Com- 
mittee for the Re-Election of the President 
monitored the personal bank accounts of 
promient Democrats, including some mem- 
bers of Congress, to insure that those ac- 
counts were not being used to conduct il- 
legal campaign financing. However, these 
allegations do not indicate the violation of 
any Federal law. 

8. Pre-April 7 Contributions: The Com- 
mittee’s report of October 31 speculated that 
$1 million in contributions made prior to 
April 7 may have been funneled into the cash 
fund that was alleged to have been kept in a 
safe at the offices of the Finance Committee 
to Re-Elect the President in Washington. We 
are presently conducting appropriate inquiry 
to determine whether there have been any 
disbursements from this fund after April 7, 
1972, that were not reported by the Finance 
Committee on reports filed with the Office of 
Federal Elections. 

9. Possible Gift Tax Evasion by Walter T. 
Duncan: In its report of October 31, the 
Committee's staff suggests that Texas busi- 
nessman Walter T. Duncan may have vio- 
lated Federal gift tax laws by failing to ex- 
pressly direct that a $305,000 contribution to 
the Nixon campaign, which he and his wife 
made in the fall of 1972, be broken up and 
treated as several $6,000 contributions to var- 
ious separate political committees. The re- 
port also reflects that at the time Duncan 
surrendered the personal note which rep- 
resented the subject contribution to an 
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agent of the Nixon campaign, that campaign 
agent furnished him with a list of several 
Republican committees to which the con- 
tribution was to be treated as having been 
made. Whatever merit there may be to the 
position of the Committee's staff in this re- 
gard is for the Internal Revenue Service to 
determine. 

10. Possible Violations of 18 U.S.C. 1014: 
Finally, the report of October 31 sets forth 
facts indicating possible violations of 18 
U.S.C. 1014 in connection with the alleged 
presentation of fradulent financial state- 
ments to several banking institutions. Ap- 
propriate investigation is presently being 
conducted into these matters by this De- 
partment. 

In conclusion, I would like to assure you 
and your Committee that this Department 
has, and will continue, to vigorously pursue 
all evidentiary leads reflecting possible viola- 
tions of Federal law. Should you receive any 
additional information on the matters we 
have closed which you feel should be con- 
sidered by us, I would appreciate your bring- 
ing it to my attention. 

I hope that the information provided 
herein will be helpful to you, and I will be 
glad to discuss these matters further with 
you at your convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Henry E. PETERSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
OCTOBER 19, 1973. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Rayburn Building. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
memo of October 16 which included a copy 
of your letter to the Comptroller of the 
Currency inquiring about the charter appli- 
cation for a bank at Key Biscayne, Florida, 
You may recall that just over a year ago 
we had a little excitement about a bank 
charter within my district. You made an 
allegation to the press that the charter was 
issued in shorter than normal time, and the 
Comptroller, in response to written inquiry, 
indicated that the issuance of that charter 
was standard in all respects. 

I asked you then to have the Comptroller 
testify before our Committee on this subject 
so we might query him regarding your alle- 
gations. I certainly hope you will call the 
Comptroller before the Committee to give all 
Committee Members an opportunity to ad- 
dress their own questions on these bank char- 
ters. I have the feeling that my constituents 
were pretty much found guilty by your state- 
ments to the press, and I am hoping that 
when the Comptroller comes up, those state- 
ments can be proved or disproved. 

Yours very truly, 
BILL FRENZEL, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


WasHIneoton, D.C., 
October 16, 1973. 
To: All Members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

From; Wright Patman, Chairman. 

Numerous questions have been raised in 
the news media concerning the manner in 
which an application for a national bank 
charter at Key Biscayne, Florida, has been 
handled in the Comptroller of the Currency’s 
Office. As has been our practice whon such 
questions have been raised in the past, I 
have written the Comptroller asking for a 


report on this application and the files relat- 
ing to it. 


Attached is a copy of my letter. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., October 16, 1973. 
Hon. JAMES E. SMITH, 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak Jim: AS you are aware, the news 
media has reported major questions about a 
charter application for a national bank to 
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compete with the Key Biscayne Bank and 
Trust Company headed by C. G. Rebozo. 

If the news reports are correct, the applica- 
tion of the rival group has been faced with 
several conflicting decisions at various levels 
within the Comptroller's office. The end re- 
sult has been the rejection of the application 
leaving the Rebozo bank as the sole commer- 
cial bank in the immediate area. 

The news reports, which emanate from 
various media, raise very serious questions 
which I feel must be answered both in the 
interests of the public and the integrity of 
the Comptroller's office. At this point, I do 
not have any data which would either refute 
or support the position taken by your office 
and I am in no way prejudging the case. 

In the past, when these questions have 
been raised about charters, this Committee 
has taken the position that it should review 
the pertinent facts and I feel that it is im- 
portant that we do so in this instance. There- 
fore, I am requesting that your office furnish 
me with the entire fle on this application 
and the letters and records of telephone calls 
which bear on the case in any way and which 
would indicate what outside contracts, if any, 
were made with the Comptroller’s office, at 
any level, concerning this application. 

You are acquainted with the news stories 
and the television broadcasts in the past few 
days and I would hope, in addition to the 
raw file, you would respond to the questions 
raised in these news articles in the fullest 
manner possible. I am enclosing a copy of 
a story which appears in the Wall Street 
Journal and I also call your attention to the 
C.B.S Evening News program of October 15. 

In conclusion, I am requesting that you 
produce for the Committee the fullest report 
possible on the reasons why this application 
for a rival bank was turned down by you and 
your predecessor and why the earlier deci- 
sions at lower levels in the Comptroller’s 
office were reversed and what economic data 
is available to support the decisions. 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 15, 1973] 


PLAYING Favorrres?—A PLAN FoR A BANK To 
COMPETE WITH BEBE REBOZO’'s Is BARRED BY 
Untrep STATES; “Ir Boris Down To CLOUT” 

(By Stanley Penn) 

New Yorx.—The Nixon administration has 
done a good turn for one of President Nixon’s 
closest friends, Charles (Bebe) Rebozo. 

Mr. Rebozo runs the only commercial bank 
in the affluent community of Key Biscayne, 
Fla. A rival group, consisting of lawyers and 
business people, tried to start a bank in com- 
petition with Mr. Rebozo’s. But the Treasury 
Department, through the Comptroller of the 
Currency in Washington, last month rejected 
the group’s application for a bank charter. 

The rejection came despite a recommenda- 
tion by a hearing examiner last year that the 
new group be given a charter to compete 
against Mr. Rebozo. 

The rival group is bitter. “It boils down to 
who's got the clout,” charges Mortimer Fried, 
a Key Biscayne lawyer and a member of the 
group. 

“The Rebozo bank doesn’t meet the com- 
munity’s needs, and it enjoys a monopoly 
position,” argues B. Mark Fried, a Spring- 
field, Va., lawyer, who’s another member of 
the investing group. (The Frieds aren't 
related). 

Joseph M. Ream, a spokesman for the 
comptroller, denies the favoritism charge. He 
Says the application was turned down for 
strictly economic reasons. The Key Biscayne 
population is too small to justify another 
commercial bank, says Mr. Ream, who’s the 
comptroller’s Atlanta-based, regional admin- 
istrator of national banks. 

Mr. Rebozo, for his part, made it quite 
clear to federal banking officials that he 
didn’t want a competing bank in his own 
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backyard. To dramatize his opposition, he 
showed up at public hearings on the matter 
in Atlanta last June. 

“Bebe was sitting there right in the front 
row,” Mortimer Fried recalls. 

Also attending the hearings in full view of 
banking officials was another of Mr. Nixon’s 
close friends, Robert Abplanalp, the wealthy 
industrialist. Mr. Abplanalp is a director of 
Mr. Rebozo’s bank, according to the comp- 
troller's office. 

Key Biscayne is a six-mile-long island con- 
nected to Miami by a causeway. It has an 
estimated 8,000 to 9,000 population. Among 
the prominent property owners is Mr. Nixon, 
who maintains a vacation residence there. 

Mr. Rebozo, a companion of the President 
when Mr. Nixon is in Key Biscayne, formed 
Key Biscayne Bank & Trust Co. in 1964. It 
has had a rapid growth, with total assets 
now of about $20 million. 

The rival group that got turned down 
largely based its argument on the contention 
that Key Biscayne's growth warrants a sec- 
ond commercial bank. “By the end of the 
"70s, we're projecting a population of about 
20,000,” says Mortimer Fried. 

Don MacFarland, a Key Largo, Fla., in- 
vestor in the unsuccessful group, says fed- 
eral officials were asserting that Key Bis- 
cayne wouldn't grow much above 10,000 peo- 
ple. “That’s ridiculous,” Mr. MacFarland 
says. 

Mortimer Fried, who patronizes Mr. Rebo- 
zo’s bank, claims the service leaves a lot to 
be desired. “You go in there on a Friday 
around lunch time, there could be 40 to 50 
people there, and you find just one teller,” 
he says. 

The rival group also made the point to fed- 
eral officials that Mr. Rebozo’s bank is alleg- 
edly stingy in handing out loans to the 
needy, including small business loans. 

Thomas Wakefield, vice chairman of Mr. 
Rebozo’s bank, denies it. “We make 95% of 
all loans requested,” he says. “We advertise 
heavily in Key Biscayne. The whole area is 
statistically proven to be high income, and 
the end result is you don’t have a high loan 
demand for our areg.” 

If another commercial bank came in, Mr. 
Wakefield charges, neither bank would make 
any money. 

Mr. Ream, the regional administrator for 
the comptroller, concedes that a local exam- 
iner found in favor of the rival group when 
it first applied for a charter. “But a charter 
application goes through five levels”—two in 
Atlanta, including the local examiner, and 
three levels in Washington before a decision 
is made by the comptroller. 

Mr, Ream says that William Camp, then 
the comptroller, rejected the first applica- 
tion. The rival group sought—and was 
granted—a reconsideration. 

During the second go-around, a different 
local examiner looked into the matter. He 
recommended against the group. Mr. Ream, 
who opposed the application the first time, 
says he was against it when the group reap- 
plied. James Smith, the current comptroller, 
then rejected the second application. 

Mr. Ream is quick to admit that this was 
a hot potato. “We pored over this. We knew 
we'd be damned if we do, and damned if 
we don’t,” he says. Mr. Ream adds the comp- 
troller’s office has been sued “innumerable 
times” over the granting and nongranting 
of charters. “We've never lost a case,” he says, 


DECEMBER 20, 1973. 
Hon, EDWARD HUTCHINSON, 
Rayburn Building. 

DEAR Ep: Attached is a copy of my let- 
ter to Don Fraser referring to the ADA 1973 
allegations of Presidential wrong doing. I am 
not sure how your Committee intends to 
proceed, but I certainly hope you will look 
into the Andreas bank charter question— 
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ADA Item 11. On this matter, I have no idea 
whether there was any wrong doing. What I 
do know is that the allegations were allowed 
to stand and have received great publicity 
in the press. Despite the fact that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency indicated that noth- 
ing unusual was found on the issuance of 
the charter, the ADA and others are still 
talking about it and have indicated that 
it was issued in record time, which is con- 
trary to the statement of the Comptroler. 

At the time of the Patman mini investi- 
gation, a majority of Committee Members 
were reluctant to give Chairman Patman 
subpoena powers. Apparently he was an- 
gered by the Committee action and was not 
willing to carry out the investigations of the 
two items listed in my letter to Don Fraser 
which clearly were in the jurisdiction of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

In any case, I think Congress should com- 
plete its investigation of these items even if 
the Judiciary Committee has to do it, In the 
case of the bank charter, those who received 
the charter ought to be cleared or indicted. 
In the case of the Mexican bank operations, 
the Congress should know whether we need 
new laws to prevent this. 

Two weeks ago in the House Administra- 
tion Committee I endeavored to persuade 
the Committee to write into the campaign 
reform legislation a prohibition on any con- 
tributions made through foreign banks, I 
still think it is a good suggestion and in- 
tend to offer it on the floor. If your Com- 
mittee in its investigation can provide any 
good evidence, pro or con, I would be happy 
to receive it. 

Best regards, 
BILL FRENZEL, 
Member of Congress. 


DECEMBER 20, 1973. 
Hon. Don FRASER, 
Longworth Building. 

Dear Don: In your Congressional Record 
statement of December 18, 1973, Pages E8154— 
57, you included a list of 73 allegations com- 
piled by the Americans for Democratic Action 
and indicate that these allegations should 
be investigated by the Judiciary Committee. 

Allegation No. 11 relates to a bank charter 
granted in my district in August of 1972. 
During the fall of 1972, Chairman Patman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee made 
allegations similar to those made by you. I 
tried to get him and the appropriate Sub- 
committee Chairman, Mr. Gonzalez, to follow 
up the Committee's investigation as to 
whether a quick charter was issued, Mr. Pat- 
man wanted to interview other more impor- 
tant people in the Committee to Re-elect the 
President and never did summon the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in this matter. How- 
ever, the Comptroller did write to the Com- 
mittee indicating that the charter was not 
granted quickly and was, in his opinion, a 
routine sort of thing. 

I think it is just dreadful that this kind 
of allegation hangs around and gets repeated 
over and over again to the detriment of at 
least two of the incorporators, Mr. Andreas 
and Mr. Dahlberg. 

Since Mr. Patman was never willing to 
carry this investigation to a conclusion, I 
surely hope that the Judiciary Committee 
will do so, so either the allegations can be 
proved or disproved. 

A number of bankers within my district 
indicated that they had been queried by staff 
members of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. I was never furnished the results of 
such an investigation or survey conducted 
by that Committee, but again, the Judiciary 
Committee may want to ask the Banking 
Committee for its records in this case. 

In addition, I had asked the Banking and 
Currency Committee to investigate the use 
of funds in campaigns which were channeled 
to various committees through foreign 
banks. This was another area of investiga- 
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tion the Banking Committee did not com- 
plete which should have been completed. 
This is Item 16 on your list, and perhaps the 

Committee could furnish informa- 
tion on this subject too. 

Mr. Gonzalez has indicated to me on sev- 
eral occasions an interest in looking into this 
matter. I had encouraged him to do so on & 
couple of occasions, but apparently the Com- 
mittee Chairman felt it was not worth look- 
ing into. 

Yours very truly, 
BILL FRENZEL, 
Member of Congress. 


CAMPAIGN REFORM AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under & 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Youne) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker 
when H.R. 16090, the Federal Election 
Campaign Act Amendments, comes be- 
fore the House on Wednesday, I intend 
to offer a series of amendments. Taken as 
@ whole, these amendments constitute 
the text of my own campaign reform bill, 
H.R. 11735, which is the toughest bill 
before the House. A full discussion of my 
bill and explanation of its provisions may 
be found on page 38871, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of November 30, 1973. 

Mr. Speaker, my proposed amendments 
are as follows: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 

Page 2, strike out line 9 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 4, line 8, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) (1) No individual or political commit- 
tee (other than a candidate on his own be- 
half or a principal campaign committee or 
the treasurer or any deputy treasurer of such 
committee) may, directly or indirectly, make 
contributions or expenditures (or both) for 
the purpose of influencing the election (in- 
cluding the nomination of such election) of 
any person for Federal office, in an aggregate 
amount in excess of— 

“(A) $1,000 in the case of an election for 
the office of President, or 

“(B) $500 in the case of an election for 
any other Federal office. 

“(2) No individual or political committee 
(other than a candidate on his own behalf 
of a principal campaign committee or the 
treasurer or any deputy treasurer of such 
committee) may, directly or indirectly, make 
cash contributions for the purpose of influ- 
encing the election (including the nomina- 
tion of such election) of any person for Fed- 
eral office, in an aggregate amount in excess 
of $100. 

“(3) A contribution of money may be only 
in cash (subject to paragraph (2)) or made 
by means of a check issued by or drawn on 
a bank which is organized under the laws 
of the United States or a State. 

(4) (A) No political committee may make a 
contribution to a political committee which 
is not a principal campaign committee. 

“(B) No political committee, other than 
& principal campaign committee, may accept 
contributions from individual contributors 
unless such contributors designate in writ- 
ing the name of the candidate or principal 
campaign committee to which the contribu- 
tion should be given. 

“(C) No principal campaign committee 
may make any contribution or expenditure 
except for the purpose of influencing the 
nomination for election or election of the 
candidate designating the committee, or for 
the purpose of communication between the 
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candidate and his constituency, including 
but not limited to travel by the candidate 
between the particular district and the 
Capital, and the production and distribution 
of newsletters and radio and television tapes. 

Page 4, line 11, strike out ‘$10,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$25,000 multiplied 
by the total number of congressional dis- 
tricts in the several States”. 

Page 4, line 14, strike out “$20,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$25,000 multiplied 
by the total number of congressional dis- 
tricts in the several States”. 

Page 4, line 18, strike out “greater” and 
insert in lieu thereof “lesser”. 

Page 4, strike out line 19 and all that 
follows down through line 21 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(i) $25,000 multiplied by the number of 
congressional districts in the State in which 
the election is held; or”. 

Page 4, line 22, strike out “$75,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$500,000”. 

Page 4, line 22, insert “or” immediately 
after the semicolon. 

Page 4, strike out line 23 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 5, line 6, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(D) $25,000, in the case of a candidate 
for the office of Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner.”. 

Page 6, immediately after line 2, insert 
the following: 

“(4) An expenditure may be made (A) 
by or on behalf of a candidate (other than 
a candidate to which paragraph (5) applies) 
only if approved in writing by the candidate, 
and (B) on behalf of a candidate only by 
the committee designated by the candidate 
under section 302(f) (1). 

“(5) (A) No expenditure in excess of $100 
shall be made by or on behalf of any can- 
didate who has received the nomination of 
his political party for President or Vice 
President unless such expenditure has been 
specifically approved by the chairman or 
treasurer of that political party’s national 
committee or the designated representative 
of that national committee in the State 
where the funds are to be expended. 

“(B) Each national committee approving 
expenditures under subparagraph (A) shall 
register under section 308 of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 as a political 
committee and report each expenditure it 
approves as if it had made that expendi- 
ture, together with the name and address 
of the person seeking approval and making 
the expenditure. 

“(C) No political party shall have more 
than one national committee. 

Page 6, line 20, insert ““*.” immediately 
after “1973.". 

Page 6, strike out line 21 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 7, line 10. 

Page 11, immediately after line 3, insert 
the following: 

“(b) No person shall make a contribution 
on the condition, or with an express or im- 
plied agreement, that the recipient of the 
contribution will make a contribution to 
any other candidate or his authorized com- 
mittee unless the original contributor is 
identified pursuant to the reporting re- 
quirements of section 304 of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971. 

Page 11, line 4, strike out “(b)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY Mr. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 

Page 12, strike out line 20 and all that 
follows down through page 13, line 5, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 591(d) of title 18, 
United States Code, relating to the definition 
of political committee, is amended by strik- 
ing out “means any” and all that follows 
through “$1,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
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of the following: “means any individual, 
committee, association, or organization 
(whether or not incorporated) which ac- 
cepts contributions or makes expenditures 
for the purpose of influencing, or attempt- 
ing to influence, the nomination or election 
of one or more individuals to Federal office”. 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 

Page 19, line 4, insert “(a)” immediately 
after “Sec. 201.”. 

Page 20, immediately after line 17, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(b) Section 302 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to organiza- 
tion of political committees, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(g) No principal campaign committee 
may accept contributions from other than 
individuals or political party organizations.”, 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 

Page 20, line 19, insert “(a)” immediately 
after “Sec. 202.”. 

Page 21, immediately after line 3, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(b) Section 303 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to registra- 
tion of political committees and statements, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsections (a) and (d) thereof, 
by striking out “in an aggregate amount ex- 
ceeding $1,000”; and 

(2) in subsection (a) thereof, by striking 
out “in excess of $1,000”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 


Page 21, strike out line 5 and all that 
follows down through page 23, line 8, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 203 (a) (1) The second sentence of 
section 304(a) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971, relating to reports by 
political committees and candidates, is 
amended by striking out “Such reports” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “With respect 
to candidates for the office of President or 
Vice President, such reports”. 

(2) Section 804(a) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, relating to re- 
ports by political committees and candi- 
dates, is amended by inserting immediately 
after the second sentence the following: 
“With respect to candidates other than can- 
didates for the office of President or Vice 
President, such reports shall be filed not 
later than the first Monday of each month 
during the period beginning on the date on 
which such candidate designates a principal 
campaign committee under section 302(f) (1) 
and ending on the date of the election in- 
volved, and not later than 15 days next 
preceding the date on which an election is 
held.”. 

(3) Section 304 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to reports by 
political committees and candidates, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 


“(d) Each treasurer of a political com- 
mittee who is required to file any report 
under subsection (a) shall file a final report 
with respect to any election not later than 
90 days after the date on which such elec- 
tion is held, 


“(e) Any contributions received by a can- 
didate which are listed as unexpended or 
unobligated in the final report filed by such 
candidate under subsection (d) shall be 
forfeited to the treasury of the State in 
which the election is held (or, in the case 
of an election for the office of President or 
Vice President, to the Treasury of the United 
States) not later than 10 days (other than 
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Saturday, Sunday, or any legal public holi- 
day listed in section 6103 of title 5, United 
States Code) after the filing of such final 
report.” 

Page 23, immediately after line 22, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

(3) Section 304(b)(2) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971, relating to 
reports by political committees and candi- 
dates, is amended by striking out “in an 
aggregate amount or value in excess of $100”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 10690, as REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR, YOUNG OF FLORIDA 

Page 23, immediately after line 22, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

(3) Section 304(b) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, relating to re- 
ports by political committees and candidates, 
is amended by striking out paragraph (12), 
by inserting “and” immediately after the 
semicolon in paragraph (11), and by redesig- 
nating paragraph (13) as paragraph (12). 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 10690, AS REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 


Page 28, strike out line 18 and all that 
follows down through page 29, line 2, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

(b) Section 301(d) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, relating to the 
definition of political committee, is amended 
by striking out “means any” and all that fol- 
lows through “$1,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “means any individ- 
ual, committee, association, or organization 
(whether or not incorporated) which (A) 
accepts contributions or makes expenditures 
for the purpose of influencing, or attempting 
to influence, the nomination or election of 
one or more individuals to Federal office, or 
(B) makes evaluations and recommendations 
with respect to candidates in elections held 
in more than one State”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 

Page 44, immediately after line 23, insert 
the following new section: 

CAMPAIGN INDEBTEDNESS; CAMPAIGN 
ACCOUNTS 

Sec. 209. Title IIT of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to disclosure 
of Federal campaign funds, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


“CAMPAIGN INDEBTEDNESS 

“Sec. 317. No person, other than a candi- 
date for Federal office, may make any expend- 
iture on behalf of such candidate if such 
expenditure involves the incurring of a debt 
or other obligation by such person. 

“CAMPAIGN ACCOUNTS 

“Sec. 318, (a) Every candidate for Fed- 
eral office shall, within a reasonable time 
after becoming a candidate, establish a cam- 
paign account at not more than one national 
or State bank. 

“(b) The political committee which a 
candidate designates as his principal cam- 
paign committee under section 302 (£) (1) 
shall make expenditures only from the cam- 
paign account established by such candi- 
date under subsection (a). No expenditure 
may be made by any such committee on 
behalf of such candidate except by check 
drawn from such account. 

“(c) Any contribution received by or on 
behalf of a candidate shall be deposited in 
the campaign account established by such 
candidate under subsection (a) on the first 
day (other than Saturday, Sunday, or any 
legal public holiday listed in section 6103 
of title 5, United States Code) following the 
date pon which such contribution is re- 
ceived.”. 
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AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 
Page 44, immediately after line 23, insert 
the following new section: 
PENALTIES 


Sec. 209. (a) Section 314(a) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (as so re- 
designated by section 207(a) of this Act), 
relating to penalty for violations, is amended 
by inserting “, and shall be ineligible to hold 
any Federal office” immediately after “both”. 

(b) Section 105 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (as so redesignated by 
section 402(a)(1) of this Act), relating to 
penalties, is amended by inserting “, and 
shall be ineligible to hold any Federal office” 
immediately after “both”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 

Page 45, strike out line 7 and all that 
follows down through line 9, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 403. The provisions of this Act, and 
of regulations promulgated under this Act, 
supersede any provision of State law with 
which they conflict with respect to cam- 
paigns for nomination for election, or for 
election, to Federal office, unless any such 
provision of State law imposes a standard 
or duty which is more strict than the stand- 
ard or duty imposed under this Act.”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 

Page 47, immediately after line 6, insert 
the following new section: 

CANDIDACIES OF MEMBERS OF THE SENATE OR 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec. 303. (a) Any Member of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives who is a can- 
didate for any office other than the office he 
holds shall, upon becoming such a candidate, 
resign his office as a Member of the Senate 
or the House of Representatives. Such resig- 
nation shall be effective on the date upon 
which the oath of office is administered with 
respect to such office for which such Member 
is a candidate. 

(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
“candidate” means any individual who has 
qualified to have his name on the election 
ballot in the geographical area in which the 
election involved is to be held, or, in the 
case of an election for the office of President 
or Vice President, any individual who has 
qualified to have his name on the election 
ballot (or to have electors pledged to him on 
the election ballot) as the candidate of a 
political party for election to the office of 
President or Vice President in one or more 
States. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY Mr. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 

Page 53, strike out line 17 and all that 
follows down through page 61, line 4. 

And redesignate the following sections 
accordingly. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 


Page 79, line 15, strike out “408,”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 


Page 79, line 15, strike out “408,”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 
Page 61, strike out line 14 and all that 
follows down through page 78, line 3. 
And redesighate the following sections 
accordingly. 
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THE FORTHCOMING CONFERENCE 
ON FOOD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
this evening to focus on some conflicts 
that are present this evening in our Gov- 
ernment, to point out a distinction be- 
tween articulated policy and political 
influence, between promise and perform- 
ance, between words and deeds. 

First, I would point out excerpts from 
A Declaration on Food and Population, 
which is addressed to the Government’s 
organizations and men and women 
everywhere: 

No link unites the family of man more 
than the need for food. For food is an essen- 
tial condition of life, common to all people; 
wherever they are, whatever they do, they 
share alike in this need. 

The stark truth is that man’s ability to 
produce food is not keeping pace with his 
need. Despite efforts by governments and 
the international community to solve world 
food problems, more people are hungry to- 
day than ever before. 

Hundreds of millions of the world’s people 
are undernourished. Population growth is 
adding 75 to 80 million more people each 
year, 200,000 each day. 

Within the next 25 years or so our present 
numbers of nearly 4 billion will be nearly 7 
billion. They must all be fed. 

The world food situation took a sharp 
turn for the worse in 1972 and 1973: 

1. Stocks of grain have hit an all-time low 
since the end of World War II. Surplus stocks 
formerly held in reserve have nearly been 
exhausted and no longer offer security against 
widespread hunger and starvation. 

2. Food prices have reached new highs, 
Last year, despite a record world harvest, 
escalating demand nearly doubled grain 
prices. The increasing cost of food threatens 
to cause serious hardship for many people 
already spending most of what they have on 
food. 

3. Less of the cheaper protein foods, which 
normally supplement grain diets, is avail- 
able. The world’s fish catch and per capita 
production of protein-rich legumes, the 
staple diet in many countries, have declined. 

4, Food shortages have created serious 
social unrest in many parts of the world and 
are particularly severe in countries where 
hunger and the diseases that thrive on un- 
dernourished bodies are prevalent. This 
scarcity has been aggravated by the con- 
sumption of more and more grain to produce 
meat, eggs and milk, 

5. Mounting fertilizer and energy short- 
ages are reducing food production in certain 
areas and increasing food prices. 

In this new and threatening situation, a 
bad monsoon in Asia (which could occur in 
any year), or a drought in North America 
(like those in the 1930’s and 1950's), could 
mean severe malnutrition for hundreds of 
millions and death for many millions. 

This dangerously unstable world food pic- 
ture, when seen against an unprecedented 
population increase, has created an immedi- 
ate sense of urgency. The dangers of food 
shortages could remain a threat for the rest 
of this century—even if, hopefully, bumper 
crops in some years create temporary sur- 
pluses and even if the trend toward reduced 
birth rates becomes general throughout the 
world 


World food production in the years ahead 
must rise at least 2 percent a year to keep 
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pace with the present rate of population 
growth. But it must rise a good deal more 
if the world’s people are to be provided with 
an adequate diet. This required annual in- 
crease in food production is considerably 
greater than that which occurred during re- 
cent decades—and seems to be increasingly 
harder to achieve each year. But unless there 
is this necessary and continuous increase in 
food production, there will be even more 
hunger and malnutrition and soaring food 
prices, 

The need to seek solutions is pressing. The 
nature of the problem, the precarious state 
of world food production made critical by 
predicted expectations of continued popula- 
tion growth, calls for concerted action by 
the world community. There is only one cure 
for hunger and that is food. No palliatives or 
panaceas in the form of reports or resolutions 
can alleviate the pain of empty stomachs 
that must be filled. International resolutions, 
however high-minded, are a mockery if they 
do not have a tangible impact on the human 
condition. 

The United Nations is now providing 
leadership on both these problems. In August 
the United Nations will convene the World 
Population Conference in Bucharest. In No- 
vember it will convene the World Food Con- 
ference in Rome. These are the first occasions 
when governments have agreed to meet to 
consider these crucial questions and to con- 
sider taking action on them. 

With these two conferences only a few 
months away, we urge governments, acting 
before, at and after these two global con- 
ferences, to consider realistic and purposeful 
measures such as the following: 

Give high priority to programs in each 
country which will increase the production 
of grains, legumes and other staple food 
crops, insure the availability of protein-rich 
foods, particularly to the more vulnerable 
population groups; expand the production 
of fertilizer; and improve the opportunities 
for small farmers to make a reasonable liv- 
ing. Develop a comprehensive and construc- 
tive World Food Plan for adoption at the 
World Food Conference. 

A solution to the present world food crisis 
must be found within the next few years. 
The social transformation which can lead to 
a reduction in the world rate of fertility, 
along with lowering the rate of mortality, 
will take decades to accomplish. But a start 
must be made now because the millions of 
people being born each year place a heavy 
burden on the resources available to many 
nations for education, health, employment 
and the maintenance of environment qual- 
ity. A reduction in population growth could 
help alleviate this burden, Effective meas- 
ures toward resolving both the world food 
and population problems must come within 
a total strategy of development. Not only is 
social and economic development desirable 
in itself, but also it contributes to moderating 
Population growth. All these measures are 
designed to improve the quality of life. 

In this declaration, we focus on food be- 
cause it is the most critical of the pressures 
on the world today. It is the greatest mani- 
festation of world poverty, which has many 
aspects. The absolute number of desperately 
poor are far greater today than ever before 
in history. The need to eradicate acute 
poverty is being recognized more than ever 
as a collective responsibility. It is a task 
which global partnership and the demands 
of social justice make imperative. 

We repeat, food is crucial because literally 
tens of millions of lives are suspended in the 
delicate balance between world population 
and world food supplies. Growing popula- 
tions, denied sufficient food needed for sur- 
vival, resist all efforts to secure a peaceful 
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world, With increased production and more 
equitable distribution of food, the future 
could provide a prospect of less misery and 
more hope for countless people now deprived 
of the basic necessities that are their right. 

The World Food Conference represents a 
unique opportunity. This opportunity must 
not be missed. Comprehensive international 
agreements must be reached to assure at 
least minimal food supplies, with sufficient 
annual carry-over stocks. Disastrous break- 
downs in the world food supply can thus be 
avoided. All nations may then rest secure in 
the knowledge that this, the most critical 
of their immediate problems, is being at- 
tacked with wisdom, vigor and unity of 
purpose. 


The resolution, Mr. Speaker, goes on 
to read: 

In the name of humanity we call upon all 
governments and peoples everywhere, rich 
and poor, regardless of political and social 
systems, to act—to act together—and to act 
in time. 


Mr. Speaker, I have here a statement 
by the United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral Kurt Waldheim on receipt of the 
Declaration on Food and Population, 
and before I insert this as a part of my 
remarks I would like to refer to and 
quote the second paragraph in Secretary 
General Waldheim’s statement. 

He says: 

I have recently described the times we are 
living in as being characterized by mass 
poverty, food shortages, an energy crisis, a 
continuing oppressive burden of military 
expenditure, inflation exacerbated by world 
monetary instability, and the prospect be- 
fore us of a doubling of human numbers by 
the turn of the century. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I have a let- 
ter from you, our leader in the House, 
which is joined with and by the minority 
leader, Mr. Ruopes, a letter of July 9, 
1974, to the colleagues of the House 
pleading the adoption of this resolution 
in preparation of the World Food Con- 
ference. 

I would highlight this letter by refer- 
ring to three of the paragraphs con- 
tained in it. As I quote: 

The crises resulting from tremendous pop- 
ulation pressures and widespread famine al- 
ready afflicting a considerable number of 
countries, and the potentially much more 
serious situation which would result from 
possible crop failures, impel us to call your 


attention to these vital and threatened 
problems. 


Continuing to quote from the body of 
the letter, Mr. Speaker: 

We believe that the extent of death by 
famine and disease in the developing coun- 
tries over the next few years will depend 
primarily on the actions taken by their own 
governments, but it will also depend to a 
large extent on the leadership and assistance 
of the United States and the other indus- 
trialized countries in alleviating the crises 
caused by rapid population increases and 
tragic food shortages. 


It goes on to conclude, Mr. Speaker, 
and I quote: 

The long-range effects of food shortages 
and rapid growth of population on the qual- 
ity of life are problems which also must be 
faced. We suggest that as discussions on the 
various aspects of food and population prob- 
lems come before the Congress, you give 
them your careful consideration. 
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I say to my colleagues that I have 
given the food and population problems 
my careful consideration, and I endorse 
this effort as I have introduced legisla- 
tion before the House which I believe to 
be a step in that direction. That legisla- 
tion is entitled H.R. 15263, the Rice Act 
of 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, I go on to refer to a letter 
from the U.S. Secretary of State, Dr. 
Kissinger, who refers to the urgent need 
to increase domestic food production and 
to remove domestic restrictions on food 
production. Before introducing this letter 
for the record, I quote from the body of 
the letter wherein, Mr. Speaker, he says: 

We strongly support a global cooperative 
effort to increase food production and have 
removed all domestic restrictions on our out- 
put. We will endeavor to increase the quan- 
tity of our food aid to needy countries, give 
technology and material help to efforts of 
developing countries to expand their food 
output, assist in the production of more fer- 
tilizer and in more effective use, and join 
other governments in a world-wide effort to 
rebuild food reserves. 


Mr. Speaker, I do now to refer to the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Dent, who 
states that food shortages in the United 
States have produced a trade deficit. In 
June the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Dent, reported a trade deficit for May 
1974, at $776.9 million, a swing deeply 
into the red as import costs remained 
high and farm exports fell dramatically. 
Imports outran exports by $776.9 million. 
the second largest monthly deficit on rec- 
ord surpassed only in October 1971, when 
the trade was stilled in America by a 
dock strike. 

Mr. Speaker, for the first time this cen- 
tury the United States has had its first 
full year trade deficit in 1971-72. It is 
true that devaluations of the dollar 
helped to win back a surplus in 1973, but 
this year the increased costs of import- 
ing oil has produced a deficit again. One 
solution to reestablishing a favorable 
balance of trade is to produce and export 
more food products from America. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 15263, the 1974 Rice 
Act, is a step in that direction. Increased 
production as a direct result of this act, 
would increase U.S. commerce from ex- 
ports by $350 million to $400 million an- 
nually. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of the 
Treasury Mr. Simon is reported to have 
said that America actually paid for its 
high-priced oil imports in 1973 with ag- 
ricultural exports that extracted $7 bil- 
lion from foreign food sales. 

If we realistically examine our inter- 
national fiscal potential as it relates to 
the balance of payments, the one single 
resource that is in abundance that we 
have more of than anyone else is food. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this time table No. 804 from the agricul- 
tural statistics of 1973, showing the U.S. 
positive balance of payments in agri- 
cultural trade and its substantial con- 
tribution to our total value of interna- 
tional trade. 

Mr. Speaker. table 804 follows: 
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TABLE 804.—FOREIGN TRADE: VALUE OF TOTAL AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, UNITED STATES, 1959-72 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Agricultural imports (for consumption) 


Excess of 
domestic 


Agricultural exports 1 


Percentage 


Total 
domestic 
exports 


Year ending June 30 Domestic 


$17, 357 
19, 110 
20, 507 


21, 447 
21, 638 
24,718 
26,331 
28, 886 
30, 819 
32, 195 
35, 221 
41, 059 
43, 663 
44, 864 
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1 Includes tood exported for relief or charity by individuals and private agencies. These figures 
include a small amount of certain foodstuffs other than agricultural. 

2 Supplemental agricultural imports consist of all imports similar to agricultural commodities 
produced commercially in the United States, together with all other agricultural imports inter- 
changeable to any significant extent with such U.S. commodities. Complementary agricultural 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I also in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp a photo- 
copy of a letter from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl L. Butz dated July 22, 1974, 
in which he endorses H.R. 15263, the Rice 
Act of 1974: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1974. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
House of Representatives, 

DEAR Mr. ALEXANDER: This is in response 
to your July 18 query relative to our position 
on H.R. 15263, the Rice Bill. 

This will assure you that the Department 
strongly supports H.R. 15263 and will con- 
tinue to push for its prompt enactment in 
the 93rd Congress. 

Sincerely, 
EARL L. BUTZ, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Speaker, the political leaders to 
which I have referred support increased 
food production. To this end I have in- 
troduced H.R. 15263, the Rice Act of 
1974 which frees the American farmer 
to maximize rice production. The passage 
of this bill would increase rice output by 
approximately 500,000 acres in America, 
which would provide about 1 million 
more metric tons of rice distribution for 
commercial trade. But the support of the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
the support of the Speaker of the House, 
the support of the minority leader, the 
support of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is not enough, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause certain powerful special interests 
having great influence in the U.S. Con- 
gress oppose this legislation causing its 
future to be uncertain. 

Why have they turned a deaf ear to 
the hunger cries of the people of the 
world? Why have they ignored the re- 
quest of world leaders? Why have they 
turned away from the trade advantages 
to our great Nation? 

I will tell the House why, Mr. Speaker. 
It is because this bill, the Rice Act of 
1974, presents a classic example of spe- 
cial interest versus public need, a clash 
of two forces, of public policy the way it 
ought to be and of power politics the way 
it is, the difference between promise and 
performance. 
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Mr. Speaker, I as one American am 
growing weary of political double talk. I 
am tired of deception. Let us talk straight 
to the people of the world by passing 
legislation designed to expand food pro- 
duction and improve the opportunities 
of small farmers. The existing rice pro- 
gram has served us well in the past but 
it was designed to prevent overproduc- 
tion, to build in protectionism and to at- 
tack a problem which existed in the past 
but which does not exist in the present. 

What we need is to unshackle the 
American farmer from the bonds of the 
past and encourage full production. We 
must maximize food production in the 
rice industry, reduce Government inter- 
ference, and permit the American farm- 
er to respond to the world market forces 
and the needs of men. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, only then can we as Americans 
rightfully maintain our position as lead- 
ers of a free world and take a seat in 
good faith at the World Food Conference 
to be held in Rome next December. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the further 
information of the Members, the article 
which I have referred to. 

STATEMENT BY UNITED NATIONS SECRETARY- 
GENERAL KURT WALDHEIM ON RECEIVING 
THE DECLARATION ON Foop AND POPULATION 
(Following is the text of the statement 

made by Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim 

on receiving the Declaration on Food and 

Population presented by a group of eminent 

intellectuals and scientists at a ceremony at 

United Nations Headquarters, April 25, 1974.) 
Iam grateful to be given this Declaration. 

It is marked by a profound concern for the 

improvement of the human condition. The 

Declaration is important of itself by virtue 

of the authority of the signers whose stand- 

ing in all walks of life is reflected by the 
stature of those who have come to the United 

Nations today to bear witness to it. 

I have recently described the times we are 
living in as being characterized by mass pov- 
erty, food shortages, an energy crisis, a con- 
tinuing oppressive burden of military ex- 
penditure, inflation exacerbated by world 
monetary instability, and the prospect before 
us of a doubling of human numbers by the 
turn of the century. 

The Declaration addresses itself primarily 
to the dramatic depletion of available food 
reserves and the shortfall in world food pro- 
duction. There is no more immediate task 


imports include all others, about $8 percent of wh.ch consist of rubber, coffee, raw silk, cacao beans, 
wool for carpets, bananas, tea, and vegetable fibers. 


Source: Economic Research Service. Compiled from reports of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Data for 1924-58 in “Agricultural Statistics, 1972"’ table 817. 


than that of rescuing the world from a situa- 
tion which, for many, has always been pre- 
carious and is now even more hazardous. 
Short-term measures, while essential, must 
not be allowed to become palliatives, for the 
coming years will increase our vulnerability. 

Virtually in no other area is it more press- 
ing than in the one to which your Declara- 
tion addresses itself: the need to assure that 
the men, women, and children of Africa, Asia, 
Europe and the Americas, whatever their 
origin, their religion, their political philoso- 
phy, their age, their social condition have the 
basic foods which are the one essential and 
undebatable pre-condition of a life of dignity 
and decency. Without an assured supply, all 
our other aspirations for peace, for social 
justice, for growth and creativity, both as 
individuals and as nations, lose their mean- 
ing and take on a hollow ring. 

I cannot but be sharply and painfully con- 
scious of the dangers posed by the Declara- 
tion, having recently returned from the 
Sahel. There, the suffering provoked by a 
six-year drought is resulting in premature 
death, disease and a dreadful sense of help- 
lessness. The tragic spectacle of dying cattle 
and their owners fleeing the encroaching 
desert induces a sense of desperation into 
what should be the objective analysis of the 
world’s food situation and prospects. 

It is no accident that this Declaration is 
presented at the United Nations, This body 
was established in the final phase of the 
most devastating war in history not merely 
to embody the highest aspirations of man- 
kind, but to provide an operational vehicle 
for global action. The present crisis and those 
that we can see looming ahead can be over- 
come. They are indeed a serious challenge to 
use all our forces, our determination and 
ingenuity to provide a better life for future 
generations. 

This is a year in which the international 
community, with some brutally abrupt re- 
minders of what the future may hold, is 
facing up to the situation, At its present 
special session, the General Assembly is de- 
voting its attention to finding the basis of a 
more equitable and workable economic sys- 
tem—a system which takes into account not 
only the needs of all nations, but also the im- 
perative interrelationships of the several 
parts of the problem: poverty, the conserva- 
tion and just apportionment of natural re- 
sources, the preservation of the environment, 
and the problems of trade and monetary sys- 
tem. Food and population, the two urgent is- 
sues to which your Declaration addresses it- 
self, form an integral part of this whole. 

In August, in Bucharest, for the first time 
Governments will hold a world population 
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conference. Shortly afterwards, in Rome, the 
World Food Conference will offer Govern- 
ments the opportunity to tackle the world 
food problem. Your call therefore for inter- 
national co-operation to ensure supplies of 
food comes at an opportune moment. The 
World Food Conference will present the 
Member States of the United Nations with 
the unique opportunity to take immediate 
practical and urgently needed steps to re- 
dress a tragic situation which we can no 
longer afford to ignore. 

The unprecedented growth of the world’s 
population is compounding man's difficulties 
in feeding himself. The time at our disposal 
is very short. You point out that the world’s 
food production has barely kept pace with 
population increases. Our goal is not mere 
survival but a life of dignity and peace with 
hope for each new generation to improve the 
condition of life for the billion of men, 
women and children who will inhabit the 
earth in the coming decades. 

Whether or not we can increase food pro- 
duction depends, as the Declaration states, 
not on a torrent of words and resolutions, 
but on adopting new and tangible objectives, 
hammering out the global strategies needed 
and revitalizing the machinery to achieve 
them. In spite of its ideological complexity 
and the political and other constraints that 
must exist in any global body, the United Na- 
tions can and will respond. 

It is in this same spirit of commitment and 
determination that I receive this Declaration. 
I am confident that the international com- 
munity can and will find humane solutions 
to the serious problems of food and popula- 
tion which confront mankind. 


MESSAGES TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL IN SuP- 
PORT OF THE DECLARATION ON Foop AND 
POPULATION 


MESSAGE FROM HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, THE 
SHAHANSHAH ARYAMEHR OF IRAN, TO HIS 
EXCELLENCY KURT WALDHEIM, THE SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


I have learned with pleasure of the Dec- 
laration on Food and Population signed by 
a group of distinguished people which will be 
submitted to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations Organization on the 25th of 
April, 1974. 

It is my sincere hope that this Declaration 
will create a sense of urgency and contribute 
to a greater awareness among nations of the 
grave problems facing mankind in view of the 
rapid population growth on the one hand 
and the precarious state of the world food 
production on the other. 

Priority must be given by governments to 
implementing sound population control and 
environmental protection policies, to devis- 
ing methods of increasing food production 
especially that of grains, to enco in- 
creased cooperation between developing and 
developed countries in order to provide aid 
for population control and food production 
programs and to making provisions for suf- 
ficient food reserves to guard against famine. 

I earnestly hope that the World Population 
Conference and the World Food Conference 
organized by the United Nations and to be 
held in August and November, respectively, 
will help to promote a concerted effort on 
behalf of all the nations of the globe to seek 
wise solutions to these crucial issues which 
will have a vital bearing on the future of 
mankind. 


THE SPEAKER'S ROOMS, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1974. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: On April 25, 1974, 40 dis- 
tinguished signers of the Declaration on 
Food and Population from 25 countries offi- 
cially delivered the Declaration on behalf 
of more than 1,500 signers from over 100 
countries to Secretary-General Kurt Wald- 
heim at United Nations Headquarters in New 
York City. 
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More than 50 Members of Congress were 
among those who signed the Declaration. We, 
who are among those who signed it, are 
greatly concerned by the increasing short- 
ages of food in many countries and the re- 
lated problems having to do with too rapid- 
ly growing population in the developing 
countries. 

The crises resulting from tremendous pop- 
ulation pressures and widespread famine al- 
ready afflicting a considerable number of 
countries, and the potentially much more 
serious situation which would result from 
possible crop failures, impel us to call your 
attention to these vital and threatening 
problems. 

If you also are concerned about the threat 
that these problems present in many parts 
of the world, we hope that you will sign 
the Declaration. 

We believe that the extent of death by 
famine and disease in the developing coun- 
tries over the next few years will depend pri- 
marily on the actions taken by their own 
governments, but it will also depend to a 
large extent on the leadership and assist- 
ance of the United States and the other in- 
dustrialized countries in alleviating the 
crises caused by rapid population increases 
and tragic food shortages. 

We are enclosing a pamphlet which in- 
cludes, in addition to the Declaration it- 
self, an eloquent response by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Waldheim in which he expresses his 
gratitude to the signers from around the 
world, his concern for the related problems 
of food shortages and too rapid population 
growth and his hope that the international 
community will find humane solutions to 
these serious problems. 

The pamphlet also includes copies of the 
messages addressed to Secretary-General 
Waldheim by the Shah of Iran, the Preident 
of Senegal, the Prime Ministers of India and 
Sri Lanka, the Foreign Minister of Korea 
and the United States Secretary of State. 

Secretary Kissinger in his message assures 
the Secretary-General that the United 
States will do its part and will strongly 
support a global cooperative effort to in- 
crease food production, He expresses the hope 
that other countries also will help and that 
all countries will take active measures to 
bring population growth and food produc- 
tion into better balance. 

Undoubtedly, the present Con will 
be considering measures to alleviate the 
famine from the Sahelian countries in Africa 
and from India and other countries, These 
are immediate problems which need emer- 
gency action. 

The long-range effects of food shortages 
and rapid growth of population on the quali- 
ty of life are problems which also must be 
faced. We suggest that as discussions on the 
various aspects of food and population prob- 
lems come before the Congress you give them 
your careful consideration. 

We hope that you will join in signing the 
Declaration; please notify the Population 
Crisis Commitee, Suite 200, 1835 K Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 20006, of your in- 
tention. 

Sincerely, 
CARL ALBERT, 
The Speaker. 
JOHN RHODES, 
Minority Leader. 
APRIL 25, 1974. 
His Excellency Dr. Kurt WALDHEIM, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
New York 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY-GENERAL: The Dec- 
laration on Food and Population presented 
to you today vividly portrays the connected 
global problems of food supply and rapid 
population growth. 

It is a timely call by distinguished citizens 
of many countries for urgent attention to 
two central problems of human welfare. It 
recognizes that in this increasingly interde- 
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pendent world there is no acceptable alter- 

native to nations working together to solve 

global problems, of which food and popula- 
tion are among the most pressing. It reminds 
us that the individual nations and the United 

Nations must approach the World Popula- 

tion Conference and the World Food Con- 

ference with the determination to seek and 
agree oh common approaches, 

As I stated in my address to the Special 
Session of the General Assembly, the United 
States will do its part. We strongly support 
a global cooperative effort to increase food 
production and have removed all domestic 
restrictions on our output. We will endeavor 
to increase the quantity of our food aid to 
needy countries, give technological and mate- 
rial help to efforts of developing countries 
to expand their food output, assist in the 
production of more fertilizer and in its more 
effective use, and join other governments in 
a worldwide effort to rebuild food reserves. 

We hope that other countries able to do 
so will make similar contributions and that 
all countries will take active measures to 
bring population growth and food produc- 
tion into better balance. 

The food and population crises threaten 
the welfare and stability of peoples and na- 
tions. We must act together with the pur- 
pose, the mutual confidence and the deter- 
mination to overcome them. 

Best regards, 
Henry A, KISSINGER, 
Secretary of State, 
United States of America. 

A Messace From His EXcELLENCY, LEOPOLD 
SENGHOR, TO UNITED NATIONS SECRETARY- 
GENERAL KURT WALDHEIM ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE DECLARATION ON FOOD AND POPULA- 
TION, DELIVERED BY AMBASSADOR MÉDOUNE 
FALL, PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS FROM SENEGAL, ON APRIL 
25, 1974 
Mr. Secretary-General, Ladies and Gentle- 

men. On behalf of the President of the Re- 

public of Senegal, His Excellency Leopold 

Senghor, I come to bring you the support of 

my country and of my government for this 

Declaration on Food and Population, and 

also on my President's behalf to extend con- 

gratulations to those who undertook this 
generous and opportune initiative. I thank 
you, 


AMBASSADOR SAMAR SEN OF INDIA 


Ambassador Samar Sen, Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations from India, 
at the ceremony on April 25 when the Dec- 
laration on Food and Population was offl- 
cially presented to Secretary-General Wald- 
heim, speaking on behalf of the Prime Minis- 
ter, Indira Gandhi, expressed her support of 
the Declaration on Food and Population and 
her hope that this worldwide initiative deal- 
ing with the two important and related 
problems of food shortages and too rapid 
population growth would be successful. The 
Ambassador concluded by stating that in 
India, as the Prime Minister herself has 
stated publicly that family planning is at 
the base of our whole endeavor of national 
development. 


PRIME MINISTER SIRIMA BANDARANAIKE OF 
SRI LANKA CABLED HER SUPPORT OF THE 
DECLARATION ON Foop AND POPULATION TO 
WILLIAM H. DRAPER, JR., WEDNESDAY, APRIL 
24, 1974 


I thank you for inviting me to join a group 
of leaders to present a Declaration on Food 
and Population to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. I regret my inability to 
accept the invitation due to other commit- 
ments. 

I have noted with great satisfaction the 
initiatives taken by you and other distin- 
guished world citizens to focus attention 
through this Declaration on one of the most 
crucial probdems facing mankind today. 
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We of the developing world are particularly 
conscious of the gravity of this problem. 

I am happy to associate myself with the 
Declaration. 

My government will support all interna- 
tional action to avert a world food and popu- 
lation crisis. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
American economy is in serious trouble, 
in spite of the administration’s attempts 
to cover up the problems. And the situa- 
tion will get worse before it gets better. 
I do not need to elaborate to my col- 
leagues or the American people on the 
inflation and other obvious ills facing 
the economy. But I want to urge that we 
begin to consider fresh new ideas for re- 
structuring our economic policies. 

This is a strange economic period: we 
have rampant inflation and recession at 
the same time. The administration. will 
not call this a recession, but that does not 
really matter. What does matter is that 
nothing is being done about our eco- 
nomic situation. The palace guard in the 
White House dissipate all of their energy 
fighting among themselves over economic 
policy, and the President has to hire an 
“economic czar” to cover up this bicker- 
ing. It has reached the point where press 
reports on the administration’s economic 
policies discuss who is winning this bat- 
tle, not what is being done for the Amer- 
ican people. 

The only worthwhile anti-inflation 
policy being used now is the Federal Re- 
serve’s interest rate and monetary policy. 
Hobar Rowen in the Washington Post 
calls this a “devastating tool, a blunder- 
buss of a weapon.” While I have the 
highest respect for Chairman Burns and 
the purposes of his policies, I am not 
sure that I like the cure any better than 
the disease. But the Federal Reserve’s 
policies are concerned with short-term 
inflation problems; that institution is not 
chartered to deal with broad-based na- 
tional economic problems. 

In evaluating our economic situation, 
we naturally look for the villains. Unlike 
Herbert Stein, I do not think that the 
American citizens are the villains. A re- 
cent nationwide poll found that the 
American people blame inflation on the 
Government. We in the Congress are 
part of the U.S. Government, and if we 
do not come up with fresh, new ideas for 
economic policy, we would also deserve 
the criticism of the people. 

It appears that not only is no one di- 
recting the American economy today, but 
that we are at a standstill in terms of 
developing economic policy. There’ are 
many reasons for the paralysis in the 
Federal Government’s economic policy, 
most of them traceable to the President. 

After we have finished naming the 
villains and bemoaning our situation, 
what do we do? The Congress must take 
the lead and seek fresh, new, workable 
economic policies. 

I can assure my colleagues that devel- 
oping innovative economics is not easy. 
The expert economists express dismay, 
and many frankly admit that they do not 
know what to do about our economic 
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situation. So I am not impressed with the 
simplistic solutions we hear so much of 
these days. It is unlikely that we can do 
anything in the short run; in Congress, 
we seem to get bogged down in arguing 
discredited or presently unworkable 
economic theories. We have yet to begin 
a constructive debate on new economic 
policies. 

Over the years I have tried to promote 
a more progressive stance on economic 
policy and have introduced legislation 
and promoted policies which would ei- 
ther try a totally new, but workable, 
idea or set up machinery for more inno- 
vative economics. I recall in 1967 when 
the 10 percent surtax was proposed, I 
suggested that the surtax be put aside in 
a trust fund so that the tax could be re- 
turned to the taxpayers when the infia- 
tion danger had passed. While my efforts 
were unsuccessful—to the detriment of 
the taxpayer—I feel that this is the type 
of innovative thinking we need today. 

In fact, I heard that the administra- 
tion is considering asking for a new sur- 
tax to help dampen inflation and curb 
the Federal deficit. If we are to consider 
such a surtax it should be in the form I 
originally suggested in 1967. 

Rather than having a straight sur- 
charge we should have a surcharge which 
takes the form of a deferred credit re- 
payable to the taxpayer over a period of 
several years. It would be distiguished 
from a surtax in that the amount in- 
volved is borrowed from the taxpayer, 
not taken away from him forever. The 
deferred credit could even carry interest 
to compensate the taxpayer-lender for 
the involuntary nature of the loan. 

The funds received through the sur- 
charge could be held in a trust fund as 
a Treasury asset to offset the future lia- 
bility. This would tend to “safeguard” 
the funds until repaid and discourage 
increased Government outlays that 
might otherwise be prompted by the in- 
flow of funds. 

Iam not pleased to hear talk of tax 
increases. But if we must talk of tax in- 
creases, we must do it the right way. 
It would be unfair to the taxpayer not 
to consider this alternative plan. I urge 
that any proposals for tax increases 
or surtaxes incorporate my deferred 
credit plan, which is not only innovative 
but workable. 


A TRUSTEESHIP IN BANKRUPTCY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows my remarks to the National Press 
Club today: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE HENRY S. REUSS 

In two weeks, the House starts impeach- 
ment proceedings. In four or five months 
(unless altered by special events) we'll know 
the results. But whatever the outcome, for 
the next couple of years, under either Mr. 
Nixon or Mr. Ford, assuming we continue as 
we are, this country will live on the brink of 
economic disaster. 

Inflation, 4.7 percent in 1968, is now over 
12 percent, the worst peace-time inflation in 
our history. Unemployment has risen from 
3.6 percent in 1968 to 5.3 percent today, with 
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worse predicted to come. The prime lending 
rate, 6.75 percent in 1968, is now 12 percent. 
The growth rate in GNP and productivity are 
now negative. And the distribution of income 
among American families, steadily improv- 
ing until 1968, is now shifting some $10 bil- 
lion a year from low- and moderate-income 
families to the rich. 

More serious than the statistics is the 
growing loss of confidence among citizens 
in the capacity of the government to order 
the economy. Like any other Congressman 
who has been back with his constituents 
over the weekend, I can tell you what the 
polls tell you: for every citizen outraged by 
Watergate there are two dismayed by the 
Administration’s economic performance. 

Their perception is accurate. The Admin- 
istration, too close to the oil industry, too 
close to the dairy lobby, too close to ITT, 
has repeatedly neglected the interests of 
average Americans. The Nixon-Ford “old- 
time religion” of nothing but tight money, 
tight fiscal policy, “trickle-down” incentives 
to big business is aimed to “wring out in- 
flation”, sure enough. But it wrings out in- 
flation from the hides of the poor and the 
middle income family. 


Mr. Nixon’s economic advisers are con- 
stantly at loggerheads over the seriousness 
of the economic situation, over what is to 
be done, over who is to blame. Herbert (“I’ve 
never met a statistic I didn’t like”) Stein 
looks at the data and sees nothing but milk 
and honey. Federal Reserve Chairman Ar- 
thur Burns looks at the same data and finds 
the most critical economic crisis in our his- 
tory. Treasury Secretary William Simon pulls 
out of his briefcase a $10 billion budget cut 
(or was it $25 billion?), while OMB head 
Roy Ash can only find $2 billion slack at 
most. Mr, Nixon’s latest addition, Ayn Rand 
disciple Alan Greenspan, thinks it is im- 
moral for the government to help the poor; 
he surveys the Administration's current eco- 
nomic policy—13 percent inflation, 5 mil- 
lion unemployed, and the second recession 
in 5 years—and is quoted as saying he “likes 
what he sees”. 

Without an economic philosophy, his ad- 
visers in disarray, wrapped up in his own de- 
fense, at hopeless odds with the Democratic 
Congress now considering his impeachment, 
seen as a lame duck President by the bu- 
reaucracy, Mr. Nixon no longer controls his 
own agencies and departments. There is, in 
short, no one running the store. 

The worst of it is that even Mr. Nixon’s 
departure from office, should that occur, 
would not necessarily make things better. 
His successor will be his appointee and apolo- 
gist, a Vice President with no mandate from 
the electors, whose economic thinking, in- 
sofar as it has been revealed to us, is much 
the same as Mr, Nixon’s. The Congress will 
be overwhelmingly Democratic, and over- 
whelmingly at odds with the Administration. 

Are we then condemned for the next 2% 
years to the tempests of raging inflation, 
quickening unemployment, speeding bank- 
ruptcies, recurrent financial crises, with the 
ship of state now drifting helplessly, now 
jibing wildly while the boom sweeps the hap- 
less crew into the sea, now speeding toward 
the rocks? 

When a business finds itself in economic 
difficulties that the existing management is 
unable to solve, the traditional solution is 
to have the courts appoint a trustee to get 
the organization back on its feet. A com- 
petent trustee, in whom customers, credi- 
tors, employees, and shareholders have con- 
fidence, attempts to breathe new life into a 
sick organization. 

Our economy is in a similar position. The 
current economic management is: incom- 
petent. Its ideas are: bankrupt. 

Once before within memory, when the 
United States was exposed to great danger in 
World War II, FDR summoned to Washing- 
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ton such leading and responsible Republicans 
as Henry L. Stimson, Frank Knox, and Rob- 
ert Patterson. Their business acumen and 
managerial experience qualified them for the 
top Cabinet positions, Including them in 
the Democratic Administration broadened the 
base of popular support for the government 
and the war effort. Victory was due in no 
small part to this bipartisan war directorate. 

Today, confronted with the challenge not 
of war but of equally dangerous economic 
perils, we need again the statesmanlike be- 
havior of President Roosevelt. 

There is a better alternative than for this 
country to watch our economy go down the 
drain through the paralysis of partisan polar- 
ization. I call upon Mr. Nixon and Mr. Ford 
to ask Speaker Albert and Majority Leader 
Mansfield to appoint an Economic Trustee- 
ship for the current crisis, charged with the 
task of getting prices and unemployment and 
interest rates down, and getting confidence 
in our government and in our financial in- 
stitutions up. 

The Economic Trusteeship would consist of 
a small cadre—perhaps 4 or 5—of the best 
public leaders available. Since Senate Maj- 
ority Leader Mansfield and House Speaker 
Albert would select them, it is highly likely 
that they would be Democrats. The posts they 
would fill (at Treasury, at OMB, at CEA, for 
example) would be equivalent in the War 
against Inflation to those which FDR gave 
to Republicans in the War against Hitler. 

The Trusteeship would both formulate 
economic policy and administer it. It would 
work closely with Congress, now a partner, 
rather than a competitor, with the Adminis- 
tration. 


Both Republicans and Democrats would 
sacrifice something, from a purely partisan 
point of view. Republicans would relinquish 
their undiluted control over economic policy. 
Democrats in Congress would have to stop 
sniping at Administration failures and 
shoulder some of the responsibility for mak- 
ing economic policy and making it work. But 
both parties would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the quality of those appointed 
to the Trusteeship would be far higher than 
a Republican Administration could otherwise 
hope to attract, and their effectiveness far 
greater than if the Democrats were content 
to remain the not-so-loyal opposition. 

The mere act of appointing an Economic 
Trusteeship could help restore confidence 
in the American economy at home and 
abroad. The stock market, the bond market, 
the interest rate structure, the international 
money exchanges—they’d all start feeling 
better. Above all, we would look like a na- 
tion that wanted to live to celebrate its Bi- 
centennial! 

What kind of policy could we expect the 
Economic Trusteeship to carry out? Two 
weeks ago, House Democrats adopted an eco- 
nomic program based on a time-honored con- 
cept strangely lacking in present day public 
affairs; a social contract between the gov- 
ernment and the average citizen, in which 
the government pledges to concern itself with 
the economic problems of Americans—the 
cost of living, jobs, and taxes. If the govern- 
ment can demonstrate its sincerity, workers 
would have a valid reason for moderating 
their wage demands, 

Such a social contract is essential if we 
are to forestall a new round of cost-push in- 
fiation as wage-earners, left far behind by 
exploding prices last year, try to catch up 
and protect their incomes this year. 

All the signs point to increased labor mili- 
tancy in the days ahead. 

Strikes and work stoppages by public and 
private employees are rising dramatically. 

Wage settlements have gone up sharply. 
During 1973 wage increases were held below 
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six percent. But during the first six months of 
this year new contracts have been providing 
for first-year wage increases of almost 9 
percent. 

And we're not out of the woods by any 
means. In the next six months, a number of 
major labor contracts, negotiated before the 
recent spate of inflation, are due to expire. 
Unless something is done soon, traditionally 
militant longshoremen, aerospace workers, 
public employees, and coal miners will be 
looking for massive wage increases. As steel- 
worker I, W. Abel said, unless labor moderates 
its demands, “the economy could go to hell”. 

To give workers an incentive to moderate 
their wage demands in the coming months, 
here is a 3-point social contract the Economic 
Trusteeship could pursue: 

(1) Reduced Inflation. To make life more 
bearable for the average worker whose income 
is eaten away by rising prices, the Economic 
Trusteeship could reduce inflation by two 
main methods: 

a. Expand Supplies to Reduce Prices. Even 
with high rates of inflation, the current Ad- 
ministration has, incredibly enough, often 
restricted supplies of food and basic com- 
modities. 

In 1973, Secretary Butz urged turkey 
growers to restrict production to force the 
price up. The program, unfortunately for the 
consumer, worked. Earlier Mr. Butz refused 
to let cattlemen graze their livestock on the 
60 million acres of land set aside from pro- 
duction under the farm price-support pro- 
gram, until it was too late to ameliorate the 
beef shortage. Today, just when needed im- 
ports of Australian beef are beginning to get 
the price of hamburger under control, the 
Administration’s agents are in Australia try- 
ing to get the Australians to send their beef 
elsewhere. And another branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is busy trying to 
raise the price of American beef by buying 
it for storage. 

Mr. Nixon’s refusal to eliminate the oil 
import quota program until the energy crisis, 
and his scandalous exchange of gifts with 
the dairymen, are other ways the Adminis- 
tration has consistently ripped off the 
American consumer. 

To top it off, the Administration is still 
actively subsidizing exports of basic com- 
modities—often, like scrap, lumber, fertilizer, 
and oil drilling equipment, in short supply 
at home—through the Export-Import Bank, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and the 
Domestic International Sales Corporation 
tax loophole. 

The Economic Trusteeship would chal- 
lenge policies of government agencies when 
they restrict supply and raise prices; recom- 
mend anti-trust action against industries 
when it would reduce prices; monitor ex- 
cessive price increases; and generally act as 
the consumer's representative. 

b. Restrain Credit, But Allocate It. A major 
cause of our inflation has been too rapid 
expansion of the money supply. During the 
last two years, the Fed jumped the money 
supply growth to more than 8 percent, and 
inflation followed suit. 

The Trusteeship should willingly accept a 
Federal Reserve policy of keeping money 
supply growth within a non-inflationary 
band—say 4-6 percent for the period immedi- 
ately ahead. 

But keeping the total money supply within 
bounds makes no sense if in the process too 
little credit gets directed to interest-sensi- 
tive essential needs such as productive capi- 
tal investment, low-moderate income hous- 
ing, state-local government, small businesses 
and farms, and too much credit gets diverted 
to inflationary uses where the opportunity 
for high profits makes high interest rates 
irrelevant—speculative real estate loans, 
loans for building up supplies in anticipa- 
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tion of future price rises, loans for conglom- 
erate takeovers. 

This is precisely what is happening in 
America today. Home-building is strangled 
by tight money. Innovative small and 
medium-size business, the backbone of the 
economy, is unable to innovate for lack of 
credit. State and local governments are 
priced out of the bond market. Meanwhile, 
business loans, largely by big banks and 
largely to big borrowers and largely with in- 
flationary results, are up some 23 percent 
since the beginning of 1974. 

The Trusteeship would work with the Con- 
gress and with the financial authorities to 
assure that scarce credit gets nudged in 
the right direction, not in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

(2) Bring Down Unemployment. The 
Nixon Administration should have convinced 
us by now that massive budget deficits by 
themselves are no longer effective against 
unemployment, During the last five years, 
the real deficit has totaled more than $100 
billion, and unemployment has risen from 
3.8 percent to 5.3 percent. 

We must shake off the almost religious at- 
tachment to deficit budgets demonstrated 
by Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions alike. During the next fiscal year, we 
should aim for a balanced budget. 

And starting now, we must fight unem- 
ployment directly through a substantial pro- 
gram of public service jobs. 

Useful work needs to be done—in edu- 
cation, health, public safety, mass trans- 
portation, pollution control, day care, build- 
ing bicycle trails, rebuilding Amtrak’s tracks, 
What on earth are we waiting for? 

Public service employment would be the 
least costly, least inflationary, and least 
energy-consuming way to assure jobs. Creat- 
ing 500,000 such jobs would cost approxi- 
mately $3.5 billion per year, to be recouped 
through cutting an equivalent amount of fat 
from the Nixon budget, There is enough adi- 
pose tissue in the military budget alone for 
this purpose, 

(3) Taxes. Wage-earners making $13,000 a 
year or less are the victims of the only re- 
cent general tax increase—the rise in social 
security taxes. Meanwhile, wealthy taxpay- 
ers pay less than their fair share. Recent tax 
cuts for business proposed by the Nixon Ad- 
ministration would only increase the dis- 
parity of the tax burden. 

To correct this imbalance, without adding 
to inflation, the Economic Trusteeship would 
provide coordinated leadership for the 
Democratic Congress to pass a program of 
tax relief matched by revenue-raising tax 
reform, 

Tax relief, aimed specifically at low- and 
middle-income families, would grant a cost- 
of-living adjustment to those who need it 
most. Coupled with thorough-going welfare 
reform for those too poor to be on the tax 
rolis, such relief could take several forms, 
such as (a) reducing the payroll tax through 
a low-income deduction; (b) increasing the 
income tax low-income allowance; or (c) 
changing the personal income tax deduction 
to a credit. 

Such tax relief could have beneficial eco- 
nomic effects beyond the increased equity 
of the tax system. Reduced real family in- 
comes for 1974, almost five percent lower 
than they were in 1978, have caused retail 
sales and industrial production to fall in 
recent months, despite capacity increases, 
Adequately-maintained consumer purchas- 
ing power, through tax relief rather than 
through the massive wage increases now de- 
manded by workers, would prevent recession- 
ary forces from accelerating without building 
new cost-push inflation into the structure. 

To recoup the lost revenues from this 
equity-improving tax relief, we must have 
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thorough-going reform of the tax system at 
the top. Tax loopholes must be closed, espe- 
cially those which not only lose revenues but 
have harmful side effects—for example, 
DISC, which squanders scarce goods abroad; 
the foreign oil depletion allowances; the 
hobby farm provision, which results largely 
in the bidding up of the price of farmland. 

Thus the social contract: let the govern- 
ment deal fairly with working people on 
prices, jobs, and taxes, and the chances are 
that they'll deal fairly with their govern- 
ment. 

+ s = = = 


But how, you ask, could a Trusteeship, 
largely manned by Democrats, though lodged 
within the Nixon-Ford Administration, ever 
engraft its economic program on the Nixon- 
Ford “old-time religion"”—nothing but tight 
money, balanced budgets, no tax increase 
or decrease, and the usual special favors 
for special friends. 

I'll tell you how. 

We would ieaven the lump of tight money 
by allocating it—away from inflationary 
lending, and toward productive lending. 

We would buffer the harshness of a bal- 
anced budget in the upcoming fiscal year by 
changing the budget’s composition—sub- 
stituting public service employment, for 
example, for an equivalent amount of un- 
necessary military expenditure, 

We would accept the gospel of no net tax 
change, but we would humanize matters by 
balancing tax cuts for the lower-income 
wage-earner with plugged loophole for the 
wealthy. 

You ask, but who are these philosopher 
kings the Democrats would send into an 
economic coalition, the latter day equiv- 
alents of World War II’s Stimsons and 
Knoxes? Here we get ahead of ourselves, 
and besides that’s a question for the Demo- 
cratic leadership. But if you pressed me, I 
would—at the risk of being thought paro- 
chial—call your attention to some of the 
talent right in the House of Representatives. 
Congressman Paul Sarbanes of Maryland, 
a former staff member of the CEA, who ts 
needed on the CEA now.. Congressman John 
Seiberling of Ohio with a background in law 
and economics, who could make sense at the 
OMB. Congressman Pete Stark of California, 
the only American so-far to outwit the 
Arabs (he sold them his bank at a stunning 
price) to allocate credit away from infla- 
tionary lending. Or to run a massive new 
public service jobs program, a Congress- 
woman who knows firsthand about the 
problems of the three groups hardest hit 
by unemployment young, blacks and wom- 
en—Congresswoman Barbara Jordan of 
Texas. 

As the television lens on the Judiciary 
Committee hearings has recently taught 
America of the House of Representatives: 
full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
and waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Yes, our economy does need a return to 
the “old-time religion”. But the “old-time 
region” I’m talking about is one of which 
it can be said: 

It was good for Andy Jackson, 

It was good for Franklin Roosevelt, 

“And it’s good for you and me! 


TURKISH TROOPS MUST WITH- 
DRAW FROM CYPRUS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO), is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, reports 
continue to come in regarding atrocities 
on Cyprus and the expanding Turkish 
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military occupation of that nation. Hos- 
pitals and civilian centers have been re- 
ported bombed by the Turkish Air Force, 
resulting in the deaths of innocent per- 
sons. The Soviet Union has mobilized 
forces in support of the Turkish position, 
making the situation worse and endan- 
gering world peace. 

Turkey has forced the withdrawal of 
United Nation’s peace-keeping forces, 
has forced its way into Greek Cypriot 
communities, and has begun to forcibly 
remove and uproot entire populations— 
all this after signing a cease-fire accord 
in Geneva. 

Continued hostilities in Cyprus, along 
with persistent cease-fire violations and 
further threats by Turkey, increase the 
chances of open war with Greece. Only 
the Soviet Union would benefit from 
such tragedy and bloodshed because both 
Greece and Turkey are NATO allies of 
the United States. ‘ 

The Turkish Government must im- 
mediately withdraw its troops from Cy- 
prus and cease its threats of further mili- 
tary incursions or partition of that island 
nation. 

The Greeks have long been loyal and 
effective allies of the United States and 
have been strong supporters of NATO 
from the very beginning. Our Mediter- 
ranean fleet is based in Greece and the 
hospitality shown to us has always been 
notable. 

Regrettably, Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Government has not yet officially spoken 
out in support of the lawful government 
of Cyprus, that of Archbishop Makarios, 
nor has any stand been taken in opposi- 
tion to the brutal military occupation of 
that independent nation by Turkey. I 
have written Secretary of State Kissinger 
to urge him to take such action because 
it is essential that the United States 
stand firm in defense of Cypriot inde- 
pendence, free from outside interference. 
My letter is written in the hope that the 
United States will use its prestige and in- 
fluence to bring about a just settlement 
for the people of Cyprus and a strength- 
ening of our NATO alliance in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 

I have also cosponsored House Concur- 
rent Resolution 577, expressing the sense 
of Congress regarding the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from the Republic of Cy- 
prus, and I urge my colleagues on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee to take the 
swiftest possible action on this crucial 
international issue. My letter to Secre- 
tary of State Kissinger and my resolu- 
tion follow: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., July 30, 1974. 
Dr. Henry A. KISSINGER, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: In view of the cur- 
rent military occupation by Cyprus by Tur- 
key and the most recent news of the 
stringent and unreasonable demands to 
Greece made by Turkey’s Premier for the 
continued presence of Turkish troops on the 
island, I urgently request that you make a 
clear and unequivocal statement in support 
of the lawful government of Cyprus, that of 
Archbishop Markarios, and call for complete 
withdrawal of all Turkish troops from 
Cyprus, 
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Reports of atrocities are beginning to come 
in as well as reports of continuing Turkish 
cease-fire violations, and as we all know sa 
well, continued hostilities on Cyprus could 
well lead to general war between Greece 
and Turkey—a war between two NATO allies 
from which no one would benefit except the 
Soviets. 

The United States Government, Mr. Sec- 
retary, must clearly go on record in strong 
support of free and democratic government 
in Cyprus without outside interference. The 
Greeks have always been staunch allies of 
the United States and the new Greek gov- 
ernment must be encouraged and supported 
in its efforts to correct the excesses of the 
former dictatorship. Above all, the United 
States must firmly oppose any increase in 
Turkish troop strength on Cyprus and de- 
mand the complete and total withdrawal of 
troops already there. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
Member of Congress. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 577 


Resolved, that Whereas an independent 
Republic of Cyprus is vital to the peace and 
security of the Eastern Mediterranean; and 

Whereas Resolution 2077 (xx) adopted by 
the General Assembly on December 18, 1965 
“Calls upon all States ... To respect the 
Sovereignty, unity, independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the Republic of Cyprus and 
to refrain from any intervention directed 
against it;” and 

Whereas Resolution 353, adopted by the 
Security Council on July 20, 1974, “Demands 
an immediate end to foreign military inter- 
vention in the Republic of Cyprus” and “Re- 
quests the withdrawal without delay from 
the Republic of Cyprus of foreign military 
personnel present otherwise than under the 
authority of international agreements. .. .”: 
and 

Whereas the declaration on Cyprus signed 
by the Foreign Ministers of Britain, Turkey 
and Greece, in Geneva on July 30 calls for 
“A timely and phased reduction of the num- 
ber of armed forces” from Cypriot Soil; and 

Whereas the continued presence of foreign 
troops on Cyprus violates international 
agreements and U.N. resolutions, threatens 
the independence and territorial integrity of 
the island, jeopardizes peace and stability in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and imperils the 
very existence of NATO: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that all foreign troops 
currently involved in Cyprus be withdrawn 
and that the United Nations be permitted 
to restore peace to this troubled area so that 
the territorial integrity and independence 
of Cyprus can be maintained. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


(Mr. FUQUA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably detained in my congressional 
district on July 25, 1974, and was unable 
to vote on rollcalls Nos. 409 and 410. I 
was granted a general pair and if I had 
been present I would have voted “nay” 
on rolicall No. 409, motion to recommit 
H.R. 11500, and “aye” on rollcall No. 
410 final passage of H.R. 11500. I support 
H.R. 11500, the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act and would have 
voted accordingly. 
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QUOTAS, PREFERENTIAL TREAT- 
MENT AND REVERSE DISCRIMI- 
NATION DENIGRATE THE CAUSE 
OF RACIAL INTEGRATION 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, in May of 
this year, I addressed the New York City 
Human Rights Commission on the sub- 
ject of reverse discrimination and racial 
quotas. At that time I expressed my be- 
lief that the policy of reverse discrimina- 
tion contradicts the vision of society set 
forth by the human rights movement. 
Today I would like to reiterate to my 
colleagues some of the remarks I made 
before the Human Rights Commission. 
More importantly, I would like to bring 
to my colleagues’ attention the recent 
statements of several distinguished civil 
rights leaders on this sensitive and emo- 
tional issue. 

The advocates of civil rights seek a 
society in which each man or woman 
is judged according to his or her talent 
and character. In pursuit of this vision, 
the civil rights movement struggled until 
the 1960's to overcome legal barriers to 
racial discrimination. But the culminat- 
ing victory of the battle against legal 
discrimination, the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, did not call into 
being the integrated society envisioned 
by civil rights advocates. Instead, Ameri- 
cans learned that 200 years of oppression 
cannot be overcome simply by making 
discrimination illegal. 

The concept of affirmative action arose 
in response to this realization. The need 
to go beyond the destruction of barriers 
to minority participation by reaching 
out and actively encouraging that par- 
ticipation was recognized. But this well- 
intentioned effort to accelerate the prog- 
ress of integration in the United States 
has on too many occasions been altered 
to include quotas and reverse discrimi- 
nation. 

Quotas assume a system of preferential 
treatment based on racial factors. Pro- 
portional representation of all minori- 
ties in all professions is not one of the 
necessary requisites of the society to 
which the advocates of human rights 
aspire. In a just society competition in 
all professions would be based only upon 
considerations relevant to the perform- 
ance of the job in question, and race does 
not qualify as such a consideration. The 
way to achieve an integrated society is 
not to perform cosmetic operations upon 
the symptoms of racial inequity—not to 
rectify inadequate representation by 
granting preferential treatment to mi- 
norities—but to attack the causes that 
produce unequal representation, by pro- 
viding adequate opportunities for minor- 
ities to become competitive with other 
groups in our society. In practice this 
means that we must discard reverse dis- 
crimination policies in favor of intensi- 
fied efforts to enlarge minority oppor- 
tunities through educational and train- 
ing programs and the more vigorous en- 
forcement of antidiscrimination laws. 

I believe that my views in opposition 
to quotas, reverse discrimination and 
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preferential treatment are in the true 
spirit of the human rights movement. I 
would like now to bring to the attention 
of the House two recent statements by 
outstanding civil rights leaders with 
which I am in accord. 

The first statement is a resolution 
adopted by the Social Democrats, U.S.A. 
National Committee Meeting on May 11- 
12, 1974. Social Democrats, U.S.A. is de- 
voted to the achievement of democracy 
in every sphere of public life—political, 
social and economic. The organization is 
chaired by the distinguished civil rights 
leaders A. Philip Randolph and Bayard 
Rustin. 

The Social Democrats’ resolution con- 
cerns quotas, racial progress and democ- 
racy. The resolution acknowledges that 
despite the progress of the past decade 
toward breaking down patterns of dis- 
crimination and segregation, racial in- 
equality is a persistent phenomenon of 
American life. Contrary to the hopes of 
the proponents of preferential treatment, 
however, racial inequality will not be 
eliminated through the acceptance of 
the quota principle. The resolution pre- 
dicts that— 

A society which apportions jobs and college 
admissions on the basis of race and sex will 
inevitably confront demands for even fur- 
ther compartmentalization. 


Thus the Social Democrats’ resolution 
affirms the view presented earlier that 
the quota principle stands in contradic- 
tion to the civil rights movement’s val- 
ues. Moreover, the resolution makes two 
insightful points regarding the implica- 
tions of the preferential treatment con- 


cept. The first is that quotas have a pro- 
foundly destructive psychological impact 
on those who benefit from them. The 
existence of a quota system implies that 
minority groups must be given some- 
thing in order to have something. Ulti- 
mately the institutionalization of the 
quota doctrine may mean that the ma- 
jority will never accept the minority as 
having achieved something through its 
own worth, while the minority will doubt 
whether it really made it on its own. Sec- 
ond, quotas are both undemocratic and 
antidemocratic, for the demand for ratio 
political representation implies that the 
natural democratic process is inherently 
and unalterably biased. 

I hope that my colleagues will find the 
time to read the full text of the Social 
Democrats’ resolution, which I am ap- 
pending to this statement. 

I also wish to call to my colleagues’ 
attention the remarks of the Reverend 
Jesse L. Jackson before the 64th annual 
convention of the National Urban League. 
Reverend Jackson, president of PUSH— 
People United to Save Humanity—ap- 
pealed for the reestablishment of the al- 
liance between blacks and Jews. Rever- 
end Jackson’s call is significant because 
the quota controversey is not only a the- 
oretical debate about the ultimate vision 
of the civil rights movement. Unfortu- 
nately, the controversy has created a 
bitter rift between elements of the black 
and Jewish communities in this country. 

Although quotas are currently em- 
ployed to benefit some minority groups, 
for many decades quotas were used to 
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bar blacks and other minority groups, 
including Jews, from important econom- 
ic, social, and cultural opportunities. 
Jews remember the many inequities per- 
petrated against them through the use 
of quotas, and reject quota’s reinstitu- 
tion for fear that quotas may once again 
pe employed to unfairly limit opportuni- 
es. 

Many have interpreted Jewish opposi- 
tion to quota systems as indicative of a 
division in the traditional black-Jewish 
alliance for civil rights. The threat that 
the reverse discrimination controversy 
poses to black-Jewish relations gained 
symbolic significance when the Supreme 
Court heard DeFunis against Odegaard. 
In that case, DeFunis, a Jewish law stu- 
dent, challenged the University of Wash- 
ington Law School’s employment of a 
double standard according to race. 

In his speech before the National 
Urban League, Reverend Jackson noted 
that the “people who marched with us 
and demonstrated with us 10 years ago 
are now meeting us in the Supreme 
Court as adversaries over the quota 
issue.” In response to this unfortunate 
situation, Reverend Jackson urged the 
black leaders present at the convention 
to meet with the leaders of the American 
Jewish Committee and B'nai Brith to 
assess the black-Jewish relationship. 
Reverend Jackson asserted that “there is 
much to be gained together, and too 
much to lose by being apart.” 

I agree with Reverend Jackson. Those 
who interpret the quota controversy as 
indicative of a black-Jewish rift have 
relinquished the vision of the civil rights 
movement. They do not realize that 
hunian dignity is compromised when- 
ever men are judged by the irrationali- 
ties of racial or religious considerations. 
The Reverend Jackson’s pleas and the 
resolution of the Social Democrats dem- 
onstrate the fallacies of preferential 
treatment and reverse discriminatory 
policies as they are pursued today. I hope 
that my colleagues will recognize the va- 
lidity of the Social Democrats’ resolu- 
tion and Reverend Jackson’s remarks. 
We must achieve the establishment of a 
just society through means which are in 
accord with our end. If we do otherwise, 
SARN pervert and destroy our ultimate 

on. 


The Social Democrats’ 
follows: 


RESOLUTION ON QUOTAS, RACIAL PROGRESS, AND 
yg ADOPTED BY SOCIAL Democrats, 
S.A. ATIONAL COMMITTEE 

May 11-12, 1974 a 

Lying at the heart of the controversy over 
quotas and preferential treatment for racial 
minorities are two phenomena. The first is 
the persistence of racial inequality in Ameri- 
can life, despite the significant progress 
made during the past decade toward break- 
ing down patterns of discrimination and 
segregation. 

The second is the disastrous consequences 
of the economic policies of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. There would obviously be no 
seriously considered demands for affirmative 
action formulas which extend preference to 
blacks and Spanish-speaking workers had 
the Administration committed itself to a 
policy of full employment. Between 1969 and 
1972, black unemployment rose by some 
400,000 workers; during the same period 
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the trend of a decreasing black-white earn- 
ings gap was actually reversed, so that today 
black income is a smaller percentage of white 
income than it was in 1965. The consequences 
of the failure of the Administration’s fiscal 
policies, moreover, were exacerbated by the 
Administration’s refusal to implement a 
manpower strategy, and its resistance to 
public employment legislation. 

The result has been a natural disillusion- 
ment for black people for whom the promises 
of the civil rights revolution have been de- 
ferred as prejudice is compounded by policies 
of economic neglect. The most cynical aspect 
of this situation is that the concept of 
affirmative action, originally developed as a 
means of combatting bias and helping 
minorities assume a normal role in society, 
is now propounded as a major strategy for 
eliminating unemployment. This, it does not 
do; black joblessness is on the increase. 

Prejudice and the shortcomings of Nix- 
onian economics do not fully resolve the 
question of why the quota principle is 
rapidly becoming embedded in American 
society. Another consideration is the attitude 
of some liberals, much of the news media, 
and a large segment of the business com- 
munity towards white working people. The 
outright snobbery prevalent during the 
1960’s has been replaced by a more subtle 
elitism which rejects the validity of the jobs 
of working people, the aspirations of their 
children, and the legitimacy of their labor 
leadership and political representatives. Al- 
though 70 per cent of the poor are white, 
public attitudes and government policy im- 
plies that only some groups—minorities and 
women—merit the help of government. 

The dangers of these attitudes and the 
policies they generate are obvious: an exacer- 
bation of the divisions between blacks and 
white working people, the perpetuation of 
an unhealthy, tribalistic form of ethnic 
consciousness, and a tendency to define so- 
cial injustices as a function of racial, rather 
than class differences. A society which ap- 
portions jobs and college admissions on the 
basis of race and sex will inevitably confront 
demand for even further compartmentaliza- 
tion. We are already told that only black 
policemen should patrol the ghetto, that only 
Puerto Rican teachers can relate to Puerto 
Rican children, that only women can effec- 
tively serve as the political representatives 
of women. 

Quotas also have a profoundly destructive 
psychological impact on those who benefit 
from them. Quotas infer that minority 
groups must be given something in order to 
have something. We reject such a conde- 
scendingly racist notion as demonstrably ab- 
surd, Society, however, may reach a different 
conclusion if the quota doctrine becomes in- 
stitutionalized. The majority will never ac- 
cept the minority as having achieved some- 
thing through their own worth; the minority 
will be plagued by self-doubts as to whether 
they have really made it on their own. 

We also reject quotas as both undemocratic 
and anti-democratic. The demand for ratio 
political representation implies that the nat- 
ural democratic process is inherently and un- 
alterably biased, a suggestion effectively re- 
futed by the substantial political progress 
blacks have made, including the election of 
congressional and mayoral candidates in 
communities with white majorities, and to 
suggest, as some have, that quotas do not 
represent reverse discrimination, that quotas 
are simply “preferential inclusion” is simply 
semantic evasion. To include members of one 
group in order to fill a numerical goal is to 
exclude others. Quotas are quotas, whether 
they are called goals, preferential inclusion, 
affirmative action, or whatever. 

In pointing out the fallacies and dangers 
inherent in the quota principle we recognize 
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an obligation to offer workable alternatives. 
The proposals that follow are laid down not 
simply as alternatives to quotas, but as an 
effective strategy for dealing with the per- 
sistence of racial bias and the inequitable 
functioning of the economic order. 

1. There must be a commitment by the 
federal government to a full employment 
economy. We cannot talk reasonably about 
abolishing discrimination until government 
is determined to provide a job for all. We ad- 
vocate a federal economic and educational 
program that would provide expansion of op- 
portunities in all areas of American life. 

2. Manpower programs and compensatory 
education efforts which have proven success- 
ful must be expanded. The function of these 
programs is to provide training and educa- 
tion for those who have suffered because of 
poor educational opportunities. The conse- 
quences of downgrading manpower and com- 
pensatory education strategies are quotas and 
the failure of programs—such as open ad- 
missions—which initially offered consider- 
able promise. We point to the Recruitment 
and Training Program, which has already 
enabled some 12,000 minority youths obtain 
journeymen's status in the building trades, 
and the para-professional program of the 
United Federation of Teachers, which is en- 
abling hundreds of minority men and women 
to become teachers, as successful models of 
programs which help minorities achieve 
meaningful careers. 

8. Artificial and meaningless job standards 
must be abolished. We oppose, however, the 
broad assault on valid qualifications in which 
many, including the federal government, are 
engaged. To weaken the legitimate standards 
of an institution will ultimately weaken the 
institution itself; those who will suffer the 
most severe consequences, moreover, will be 
the minorities who are beginning to enter 
society as regular participants. In this re- 
gard, we are critical of those liberals who 
reject the validity of apprenticeship and job 
standards in the skilled trades, while decry- 
ing the erosion of merit in the universities 
and other professions. Quotas and all they 
imply are as wrong in the workplace as they 
are in the college classroom or corporate 
board room. 

4. There must be strong enforcement poli- 
cles to deal with cases of blatant widespread 
discrimination. Such solutions, however, do 
not require the imposition of quotas. Heavy 
fines should be levied on corporations or 
government agencies which practice discrim- 
ination. Another alternative is the employ- 
ment of a racially blind lottery system to 
select job applicants from a pool of qualified 
candidates. 

5. Vigorous affirmative action programs 
must be continued. However we oppose the 
use of goals and timetables since as part of 
these programs, as now interpreted, they are 
simply a euphemism for quota systems. 

Finally, we reject the proposition that 
quotas are the legacy of the civil rights 
movement. The leaders of the struggle for 
racial equality sought to expand opportunity 
for all who were oppressed by an unjust 
social and economic order. They were op- 
posed to reverse discrimination for both 
practical and principled reasons. The quota 
principle does not reflect the civil rights 
movement’s values, but rather signifies their 
abandonment. 


CORRECTING AN INEQUITY IN THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent letter from a constituent brought to 
my attention a minor defect in the sup- 
plemental security income program 
which I am today introducing legislation 
to correct. 

Let me describe the case very briefly: 

A woman in my district applied for SSI 
benefits in January 1974. She died on 
May 22, 1974—never having received a 
penny in SSI benefits. Ironically, the day 
after her death two checks covering the 
period prior to her death arrived. 

This woman had been living with and 
substantially supported by her daughter. 
After her mother’s death, the daughter 
tried to cash the two SSI checks, but was 
told that under the law only an eligible 
spouse can receive this money. She felt, 
quite rightfully, I think, that she had a 
legitimate claim to the money, given the 
fact that she was supporting her mother 
and that these moneys would have been 
received by her mother a long time before 
her death if SSI had acted promptly on 
her application. 

The law, however, is quite clear on 
this point. In the legislative history of 
the act, there is the following statement: 

If the individual dies before the amount 
due has been paid to him, or before he nego- 
tiates the check representing the correct pay- 
ment, the amount due would be paid to his 
eligible spouse, if there is one, and the pay- 
ment would not be taken into account in 
determining the spouse’s need under this 
program. Underpayments, however, would 
not be paid to the estate of a deceased in- 
dividual since that would not further the 
objective of meeting the current needs of 
individuals. (H. Rept. 92-231). 

In general, I agree with the commit- 
tee’s thinking in denying underpayments 
to the estate of the deceased. However, I 
think that provision overlooks one very 
important situation which should be 
exempt from the prohibition: namely, 
the kind of situation I have described 
‘above in which the SSI recipient is be- 
ing substantially supported by another 
person. 

I think everyone familiar with the 
problems of the elderly agrees that pub- 
lic policy should be directed toward per- 
mitting senior citizens to remain in a 
home environment as long as they so de- 
sire. For many living on SSI benefits, 
the only way to make ends meet is to 
share the home of a son or daughter, a 
relative or friend. For others, there is 
the strong desire to remain a part of a 
family environment. Whatever the rea- 
son, the option should be theirs. 

Obviously, anyone taking on respon- 
sibility for support of another individual 
will incur substantial additional costs. I 
think it is doubtful, practically speak- 
ing, that the SSI prohibition on trans- 
ferring underpayments to anyone other 
than an eligible spouse makes any dif- 
ference in the decision of those who do 
take on this added responsibility. How- 
ever, I do think it is important—as a 
matter of public policy—to make it clear 
that we support rather than discourage 
the generosity of these people. 

The cost to the Federal Government 
of lifting this prohibition would, I think, 
be negligible if and when social secu- 
rity is able to speed up the process of ap- 
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proving applications and making pay- 
ments. 

Therefore, I am today introducing a 
pill to permit payment of an SSI recip- 
ient’s rightful benefits after his or her 
death to any person—if there is no eli- 
gible spouse—who was contributing over 
one-half of the person’s support at the 
time of death. I hope the Congress will 
act quickly on it. 


OTHER NATIONS ENFORCE 
SANCTIONS 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 


traneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, in the many 
hours of debate spent on the issue of U.N. 
sanctions against Southern Rhodesia, 
one of the most frequently heard argu- 
ments against U.S. compliance is the al- 
legation that we are the only country 
taking enforcement seriously. This is 
simply not true and to lay this argument 
to rest once and for all I submit for the 
record the following exerpts from reports 
issued by the U.N. Sanctions Committee: 

1. “By a note dated 16 July 1969, the 
Permanent Mission of Italy informed the 
Committee of the seizure by the Italian cus- 
toms authorities of 250 tons of Southern 
Rhodesian tobacco.” 

2. “,.. by a note dated 22 November 
1969, the Permanent Representative of the 
United Kingdom informed the Committee of 
a judicial action taken against a group of 
United Kingdom companies which had been 
found guilty on five counts of dealing in 
goods with intent to evade prohibition on ex- 
ports. Fines totalling £ Stg. 100,020 (were) 
imposed.” 

3. “By a note of 23 April 1970, the Acting 
Permanent Representative of Denmark in- 
formed the Committee that a judgment had 
been pronounced by the Copenhagen City 
Court against a Danish company and its 
managing director for business transactions 
with a Southern Rhodesian firm in violation 
of Danish legislation pertaining to resolution 
253 (1968). The consignment of 10,170 kilos 
of mica powder was confiscated and fines 
were imposed which together with the judi- 
cial costs reached a total of 165,839 kroner. 

By a subsequent note of 20 May 1970, the 
Permanent Representative of Denmark in- 
formed the Committee of another judicial 
case in which a fine of 5,000 kroner had been 
imposed on & fraudulent importer.” 

4.". . . the Yugoslav government informed 
the committee that all necessary measures 
had been taken to insure that the unload- 
ing of a suspected shipment of chrome ores 
did not take place...” 

5. “On January 13, 1971, the Government 
of the United Kingdom informed also the 
committee of action against a firm which 
was fined £22,000 and £500 costs for export- 
ing carpeting yarn to Southern Rhodesia. A 
joint managing director of this firm was 
fined £ 1000. 

6. “A United Kingdom company was fined 
$46,250 on 10 May 1971 for exporting goods 
to Rhodesia. Another firm, incorporated in 
the Republic of Panama with headquarters 
in Bermuda, had been fined Bermudan $15,- 
000 on 16 September 1971 for contravening 
Southern Rhodesia United Nations Sanctions 
Dependent Territories Order No. 2 of 1968, 
which extended to the dependent territory 
of Bermuda. The firms former sales manager 
had been fined Bermudian $10,000. Two other 
United Kingdom companies together with 
their managing director and chairman were 
fined a total of £ 6,100 and assessed £ 2,500 in 
costs for infringing UK sanctions legislation. 
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Mr. Speaker, in light of the above facts, 
it is false to argue tnat the United States 
would be alone in the enforcement to 
UN Sanctions against Southern Rhode- 
sia, I would therefore ask my colleagues 
to vote in favor of S. 1868—a bill to re- 
turn the United States to compliance 
with UN Sanctions. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. RANDALL (at his own request) for 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974, on account of 
official business, primary election in 
Missouri. 

Mr. Treen (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), on account of official business. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington (at the re- 
quest of Mr. O'NEILL), for this week, on 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Ruopes (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hituts), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr. STEELMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Frenzet, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Youne of Florida, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. VANDER VEEN), and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brown of California, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Fuqua, to extend his remarks prior 
to the passage of H.R. 14718 on Consent 
Calendar in the House today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HILLIs) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Rostson of New York. 

Mr. ARENDS. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in four instances. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. BRrOYHILL of Virginia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. SHUSTER. 

Mr. ERLENEORN. 

Mr. Roncatto of New York. 

Mr. SYMMS. 

Mr. GUBSER. 

Mr. BIESTER. 

Mr. MICHEL in five instances. 

Mr. Kemp in three instances. 

Mr. HUBER. 

Mr. CONTE. 
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Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. FRENZEL in two instances. 

Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. MIzELL in five instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. VANDER VEEN) and to in- 
clude extraneous material: ) 

Mr. MCFALL. 

Mr. BapıLLo in three instances. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. 

Mr. DIGGS. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Won Part in two instances. 

Mr. GonzALez in three instances. 

Mr. Rarticx in three instances. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA in two instances. 

Mrs, Grasso in 10 instances. 

Mr. Hicks, 

Ms. SCHROEDER in two instances. 

Mr. ALEXANDER in 10 instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. LEHMAN. 

Mr. Roe in three instances, 

Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances. 

Mr. DENT. 

Mr. Trernan in 10 instances. 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT AND CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION, REFERRED 


Bills, joint and concurrent resolutions 
of the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 857. An act to authorize the Smithsonian 
Institution to plan museum support facil- 
ities; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

S. 2189. An act to amend section 602 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

S. 3537. An act to modify section 204 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1085); to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 3578. An act for the relief of Anita 
Tomasi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 230. Joint Resolution to salute 
Chautauqua Institution on the occasion of 
its 100th anniversary; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 106. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of Senate hearings entitled “Public Financ- 
ing of Federal Elections”; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 14012. An act making appropriations 
for the Legislative Branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and for other 
purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 3669. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and the 
Atomic Weapons Rewards Act of 1955, and for 
other purposes. 
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BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on August 2, 1974, present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 11873. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to encourage and assist 
the several States in carrying out a program 
of animal health research. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 


move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, August 6, 1974, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2623. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting a report on 
a comprehensive study of programs carried 
out under the National School Lunch Act 
and the Child Nutrition Act, pursuant to 
section 10 of Public Law 93-150; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

2624. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved accord- 
ing certain beneficiaries third and sixth 
preference classification, pursuant to section 
204(d) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended [8 U.S.C. 1154(d)]; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2625. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation, together with 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244(a)(1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended [8 U.S.C. 1254(c) 
(1) ]; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2626. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation, together with 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244(a)(2) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended [8 U.S.C. 1254 
(c) (1)]; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2627. A letter from the Assistant Admin- 
istrator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation transferring to 
the State of Alaska certain archives and rec- 
ords in the custody of the National Archives 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

2628. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on actions recommended to the Sec- 
retary of State to alleviate serious financial 
problems facing the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 15928. A bill to amend the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act to provide for the regulation of the 
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issuance and sale of debt obligations by par- 
ents of member banks, nonmember insured 
banks (including insured mutual savings 
banks), and savings and loan associations, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
Rept. No. 93-1259). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 1292. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 16090, A bill to 
impose overall limitations on campaign ex- 
penditures and political contributions; to 
provide that each candidate for Federal office 
Shall designate a principal campaign com- 
mittee; to provide for a single reporting re- 
sponsibility with respect to receipts and ex- 
penditures by certain political committees; 
to change the times for the filing of reports 
regarding campaign expenditures and politi- 
cal contributions; to provide for public fi- 
nancing of Presidential nominating conven- 
tions and Presidential primary elections; and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 93-1260). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 16258. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to make certain that recipients of 
aid or assistance under the various Federal- 
State public assistance and medicaid pro- 
grams (and recipients of assistance under the 
veterans’ pension and compensation pro- 
grams or any other Federal or federally 
assisted program) will not have the amount 
of such aid or assistance reduced because of 
increases in monthly social security benefits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BINGHAM: 

H.R. 16254, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (as amended) to per- 
mit charitable contributions to the United 
Nations to be deductible for income tax pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16255. A bill to provide for the devel- 
opment of a long-range plan to advance the 
national attack on arthritis and related mus- 
culoskeletal diseases and for arthritis train- 
ing and demonstration centers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 16256. A bill to insure that recipients 
of veterans’ pension and compensation will 
not have the amount of such pension or com- 
pensation reduced, or entitlement thereto 
discontinued, because of increases in monthly 
social security benefits; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL: ' 

H.R, 16257. A bill to provide for the pro- 
tection of franchised dealers of petroleum 
products; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 16258. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to treat the noncash 
remuneration paid to certain workers on 
fishing boats as self-employment income; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: 

H.R. 16259. A bill to amend title XVI of the 
Social Security Act to provide that any pay- 
ments of supplemental security income bene- 
fits which are due an individual at his or her 
death may, if such individual does not leave 
a qualified surviving spouse, be made to any 
person who was contributing over half of 
such individual’s support at the time of 
such death; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VANDER VEEN: 

H.R. 16260. A bill to strengthen and ex- 

pand the Head Start program, with priority 
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to the economically disadvantaged, to amend 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, and 
for other puropses; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 16261. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 to extend, improve, and expand pro- 
grams of bilingual education, teacher train- 
ing, and child development; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 16262. A bill to amend section 428 of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 to better 
assure that students will have reasonable 
access to loans to meet their postsecondary 
education costs; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 16263. A bill to provide that local edu- 
cational agencies shall not receive Federal 
financial assistance unless they provide edu- 
cational services to all handicapped chil- 
dren at levels of expenditure at least equal 
to expenditures for other children; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 16264. A bill to amend title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to protect the 
employment rights of the elderly; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 16265. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 in order to provide 
authority to assist training of disadvantaged 
students for the legal profession; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 16266. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to authorize 
free or reduced rate transportation to handi- 
capped persons and persons who are 65 years 
of age or older, to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to authorize free or reduced 
rate transportation for persons who are 65 
years of age or older, and to provide new and 
improved transportation programs for the 
handicapped and the elderly; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16267. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act, to revise the programs 
of student assistance, to revise the National 
Health Service Corps program, to establish 
a system for the regulation of postgraduate 
training programs for physicians, to provide 


, assistance for the development and expan- 


sion of training programs for nurse cli- 
nicians, pharmacist clinicians, community 
and public health personnel, and health ad- 
ministrators, to provide assistance for proj- 
ects to improve the training provided by 
undergraduate schools of nursing, pharmacy, 
and allied health to provide assistance for 
the development and operation of area 
health education systems, to establish a loan 
guarantee and interest subsidy program for 
undergraduate students of nursing, phar- 
macy, and the allied health professions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16268. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Act to revise the 
various programs of assistance authorized by 
that act and to extend it to the fiscal year 
1976; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16269. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide a 10-year 
delimiting period for the pursuit of educa- 
tional programs by veterans, wives, and 
widows; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 16270. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide income and payroll tax 
relief to low-income and moderate-income 
taxpayers; to the Committee on Ways and 


(for himself, Mr. 

Mr, Wotrr, Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson of California, 
Mr. Forp, Mr, STEELMAN, Ms. ABZUG, 
Mr. Murrna, Mr. Hicks, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mrs. CoLLINs of Illinois, 
Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. DRI- 
NAN, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
Hocan, Mr. COHEN, and Mrs. ScHROE- 
DER) : 
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H.R. 16271. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
under part A (the hospital insurance pro- 
gram) for care and treatment furnished at 
a central radiation therapy treatment facil- 
ity, and to provide full payment under part 
B (the supplementary medical insurance 
program) for radiation therapy services 
furnished by physicians to inpatients or out- 
patients of any hospital or any such facil- 
ity; and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

HR. 16272. A bill to exclude from gross 
income the first $500 of interest received on 
deposits in thrift institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 16273. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for grade retention 
benefits for certain Federal employees whose 
positions are reduced in grade, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BAFALIS (for himself, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. AppaBzo, Mr. 
BELL, Mrs, Boces, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. 
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Davis of South Carolina, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr, FASCELL, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Fuqua, 
Mr. HALEY, Mrs. HECKLER of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. HUDNUT, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
LaGOMARSINO, Mr. LUKEN, Mr. Mc- 
SPADDEN, Mr. MITCHELL of New York, 
Mr. MURTHA, and Mr. Nrx): 

H. Con. Res. 584. Concurrent resolution 
calling for a domestic summit to develop a 
unified plan of action to restore stability 
and prosperity to the American economy; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BAFALIS (for himself, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. RuNNELS, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. STARK, Mr. STEEL- 
MAN, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. Won Part, Mr. 
YaTron, and Mrs, Hour): 

H. Con. Res, 585. Concurrent resolution 
calling for a domestic summit to develop a 
unified plan of action to restore stability 
and prosperity to the American economy; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
BrestTer, and Mr. PHILLIP BURTON) : 

H. Res. 1290. Resolution to establish a John 
W. McCormack senior citizen intern pro- 
gram; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. YATES (for himself, Mr. 
WHALEN, Mr. Hicks, Mr. ANDREWS Of 
North Dakota, Mr. FAUNTROY, and 
Mr. VANDER VEEN): 

H. Res. 1291. Resolution providing for tele- 
vision and radio coverage of proceedings in 
the Chamber of the House of Representatives 
on any resolution to impeach the President 
ms the United States; to the Committee on 

ules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

Mr. DE LA GARZA introduced a bill (H.R. 
16274) for the relief of Guadalupe Villegas- 


Cantu, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MARGARET ZABRISKIE DESERVES 
HONORS FOR DISTINGUISHED SO- 
CIAL WORK CAREER 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Margaret Zabriskie deserves recognition 
and honors for her devotion to humanity 
during her long career in the field of 
social work. Mrs. Zabriskie, who retired, 
on July 31, 1974, devoted 39 years of her 
life to lending assistance to those in need 
and making life a little more meaningful 
to them. 

Mrs. Zabriskie, a third generation 
Hawaiian Islander, started her career as 
a volunteer, and hopes to resume volun- 
teer work during retirement. Her philos- 
ophy that every human being must be 
respected as an individual has been the 
keystone of her successful career, and 
has earned her the respect and admira- 
tion of her colleagues and the thousands 
of people she has helped during the past 
39 years. 

As a means of recognizing the con- 
cerned, life-affirming efforts of Margaret 
Zabriskie and congratulating her upon 
her retirement, I submit the following 
article written by Dianne Coughlin in 
the July 27, 1974, Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THIRTY-NINE-YEAR CAREER ENDS FOR 
RETIRING COUNSELOR 

People in trouble have been calling Mar- 
garet Zabriskie for 39 years and she loves it. 

Mrs. Zabriskie retires at the end of this 
month from Child and Family Service where 
she has been the first point of contact for 
thousands of people seeking help from this 
United Way agency. 

Mrs. Zabriskie handles phone calls from 
persons and either makes appointments for 
them with one of the agency’s 25 workers or 


refers them to another agency more appro- 
priate to their needs. 


On the day of this interview a young Fili- 
pino mother, barely able to speak English, 
called Mrs. Zabriskie and said her husband 
was beating her and she wanted a divorce. 

“I told her that we would help her before 
she went to an attorney,” said Mrs. Zabriskie. 

The woman was to have a friend who spoke 
better English call back later in the day and 
set up an appointment for her that week. 

“In an emergency we can always take 
someone right away,” Mrs. Zabriskie said. 

Most of the calls for help are from parents 
having problems with their children. The 
second largest number of calls is for marriage 
counseling. 

“More people are interested in marriage 
counseling than ever before,” said Mrs. Za- 
briskie. “Dear Abby and Ann Landers give 
marriage counseling a plug every now and 
then and that helps us.” 

When people come in for their first ap- 
pointment with the agency, Mrs. Zabriskie 
assists them in filling out their application 
and explains the agency’s sliding fee scale 
which is based on ability to pay. 

“Often there’s no fee at all because people 
are paying such high rents. Housing is the 
severest problem in the State,” she said. 

Mrs, Zabriskie, whose maiden name was 
Fleming, is a member of a kamaaina family. 
She is a third generation Islander and started 
her social work career with the old Social 
Service Bureau as a volunteer. 

The bureau was eventually split to form 
the State Department of Social Services plus 
two private agencies, Children’s Service Asso- 
ciation and Family Consultation Service. 

Mrs. Zabriskie went with Family Consulta- 
tion Service which merged in 1941 with the 
Children’s Association to form Child and 
Family Service. 

In the beginning of her career, Mrs. Za- 
briskie went out to see her clients, rather 
than them coming to her. 

“Most didn’t have telephones or cars. I’d 
drop them a note saying ‘Thursday I'll be 
coming to see you.’” 

In the early days, she also handled quite 
a few problems from distraught airplane pas- 
sengers. 

“We'd be asked to take care of children all 
day while they waited for a flight to Guam. 
Once I met a plane coming in from the 
Philippines, A boy was being sent to his nat- 
ural father in Pittsburgh. He didn't speak a 
word of English and was so frightened,” she 
said. 


Despite all the troubles she has listened 
to, Mrs. Zabriskie says she never finds her 
work depressing, 

“It's not like treating people who are ill 
with a terminal disease. Chances are that 
their situation is going to be made much 
better with help. I have really, really enjoyed 
my work.” 

The biggest lesson her work has taught 
her, she said is that “every human being, 
just everyone, is an individual to be re- 
spected.” 


Mrs. Zabriskie plans to do some traveling 
after she retires, “to visit relatives, nothing 
exciting.” 

Then she might take up volunteer work 
again—which is where it all started for her 
39 years ago. 


MRS. BUTLER DIES; NEWS 
PUBLISHER 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened to learn of the death August 3, 
1974, of Kate Robinson Butler, president 
and publisher of the Buffalo Evening 
News and president of WBEN radio and 
television. 

I was privileged to know her personally 
through my years in the Buffalo city 
government and in Congress. She had 
succeeded her husband, Edward H. 
Butler as president of the News by the 
time I was elected to my first term in 
Congress. Throughout that 1958 cam- 
paign, the News demonstrated great pro- 
fessional journalism in its fairness of the 
political coverage, and it was my pleasure 
to arrange for my first flag to be flown 
over the U.S. Capitol, on January 3, 1959, 
to be presented to the News and accepted 
by Mrs. Butler. 

Mrs. Butler’s generosity of time, effort, 
and financial backing of charitable, civic, 
and humanitarian causes are well known 
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in western New York. She was a gracious 
lady who will be greatly missed by all. 

As part of my remarks, I am inserting 
an article which appeared in the August 
4, 1974, Buffalo Courier-Express: 

[From the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
Aug. 4, 1974] 

Mrs. Edward H. Butler, president and pub- 
lisher of the Buffalo Evening News, died at 
8:30 p.m. Saturday (Aug. 3, 1974) in her 
home at 762 Delaware Ave, She had been in 
failing health for four years. 

Mrs, Butler, who also was president of 
WBEN Inc., was widely known for her civic, 
cultural, educational and philanthropic en- 
deavors. 

Memorial services for Mrs. Butler will be 
held Tuesday at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, 724 Delaware Ave., at a time to be 
announced. Contributions in her memory 
may be made to the Buffalo Evening News- 
Rotary Crippled Children’s Camp, Angola- 
on-the-Lake, Town of Evans, or to the Ros- 
well Memorial Institute. 

Kate Robinson Butler was born in Atlanta, 
Ga. the daughter of Augustus M. and Jennie 
M. Robinson, Her father was founder of a 
leading drygoods firm and later became 
chairman of the board of the First National 
Bank of Atlanta, the largest bank in the 
Southeast. 

She was educated at Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege and Gunston Hall, Washington. 


MARRIED IN 1909 


In February, 1909, she was married to 
Edward H. Butler, son of the founder of the 
News. Mr. Butler became publisher of the 
News in 1912, and became both editor and 
publisher two years later on the death of his 
father. 

They had two children, a son, Edward H. 
III, who died at the age of three, and a 
daughter, Kate R., now Mrs. Bruce E. Wallis. 

Mrs. Butler was active during World War 
I in a variety of activities. She was treasurer 
of the fourth and fifth Liberty Loan drives 
in Buffalo in 1919. Also in 1919 she was 
treasurer of the drive which raised an initial 
$5 million for the University of Buffalo’s en- 
dowment fund. 


40-YEAR ASSOCIATION 


Thus began an association which was to 
last for the next four decades. In 1920 Mrs, 
Butler was elected to the University Council, 
the governing body of UB, and continued as 
@ member until her resignation in 1960. She 
then was elected an honorary member. 

During her tenure, she was the only woman 
to serve on the General Administration Com- 
mittee. She also was on the council’s Special 
Committee on Access to Securities, the Chan- 
cellor’s Medal Committee and the Nomina- 
tion Committee. 

Other UB committees and organizations 
also drew her support through the years. She 
also was a member of the Faculty Club. 

MADE SUBSTANTIAL GIFTS 

Mr. and Mrs. Butler made substantial gifts 
to the school, including Butler Auditorium 
in Capen Hall and the Edward H. Butler 
Chair of English Literature, commemorating 
the memory of the founder of the News. 

Mrs. Butler headed the Women’s General 
Committee and the Women’s General Sub- 
scriptions Committee for another $5 million 
UB endowment drive in 1929, and the But- 
lers established a fund which bears their 
name. 

She was an accomplished amateur musi- 
clan. And she was one of the foremost 
friends of the Buffalo Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and a member of its Women’s Committee. 
She was named “Woman of the Year” by the 
Philharmonic Society in 1958, being honored 
for “‘notable contributions to this community 
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and particularly in the Philharmonic and to 
music.” 
FONDNESS FOR FRANCE 


Mrs. Butler traveled widely, particularly in 
Europe. But she developed a special fondness 
for France. She demonstrated this friendship 
many times during the years, and especially 
during France's greatest time of need. 

During World War II she contributed to- 
ward the well-being of French soldiers at 
an American hospital in France; to the 
French ambulance service; and to the French 
Red Cross. Another gift helped rehabilitate 
a war-torn village, and she sent hundreds of 
food packages. 

On the home front she organized a group 
called Au Bonheur du Soldat. More than 
1,000 Buffalo area women knitted sweaters 


and socks to help French soldiers. Her in- . 


terest in the work of the American Hospital 
of Paris led to a life membership. 
BECAME PRESIDENT IN 1956 

Always a business confidant of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Butler assumed the presidency 
of the Buffalo Evening News Inc. in April, 
1956, after his death. She also became vice- 
president of the WBEN and WBEN-TV. 

She assumed the title of publisher as well 
as president of the News on Sept. 18, 1971. 

She also assumed the title of president of 
WBEN Inc. in September 1967. 

The Niagara Frontier-Graphic Arts Council 
named her “Graphic Arts Personality of the 
Year” in January 1960, declaring: 

“Mrs. Edward H. Butler has not only main- 
tained the high standards of journalism es- 
tablished by her late husband, one of the 
nation's best-known newspaper publishers, 
but has expanded its influence in the com- 
munity.” 

She was a life member of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy and was a past president of 
the 20th Century Club. 

CITED BY ERIE CLUB 

She was cited in 1965 by the Erie Club, 
a policemen’s organization, for editorial sup- 
port of greater professionalization in the 
Buffalo department. 

She served on the Hospitality Committee 
of the New York World’s Fair Commission in 
1964. 

Other memberships included the Adiron- 
dack League Club; the Association for the 
Protection of the Adirondacks; the Buffalo 
Club; Garret Club; Buffalo Country Club; 
Frontier Club of Republican Women, and 
the Colonial Dames of America. She held an 
honorary membership in the Saturn Club. 


CHIEF JUSTICE EARL WARREN 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep sadness that I learned of the 
passing of former Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. His firm dedication to the un- 
alienable dignity of each individual in 
a complex and impersonal society served 
as the foundation of his many contribu- 
tions to his fellow man. Under his guid- 
ance, the Supreme Court made giant 
strides toward the reality of “equal jus- 
tice under the law” for all Americans. 
That reaffirmation of the spirit of our 
Constitution, in which he played an in- 
fluential role, will stand as Earl Warren's 
living legacy to the future of the United 
States. 
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Earl Warren lived through World War 
I and its aftermath, when the traditional 
confidence of Americans in their Na- 
tion’s well-being was profoundly shaken. 
Out of this uncertainty emerged a per- 
vasive mood of fear and reaction. The 
rights of minorities, dissenters, and the 
criminally accused were often ignored as 
a blind hunt for scapegoats swept aside 
the rule of constitutional law in our 
judicial system. In their haste to return 
to a state of normalcy many Ameri- 
cans condoned the denial of civil liberties 
guaranteed by the Constitution, thereby 
undermining their country’s true source 
of strength. 

Although Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal made some progress in 
reversing this trend, the direct confron- 
tation of these problems and the clear 
expression of fundamental human rights, 
according to the standards of equal 
justice and due process, would not be 
made for a generation after World 
War I—until the advent of the Warren 
court. y 

Overcoming poverty to secure an ed- 
ucation, Earl Warren worked his way 
through law school at the University 
of California. While he was still in the 
process of opening a private practice, 
World War I intervened, drawing him 
into service in the Army as a second 
lieutenant. After the armistice, he re- 
turned to Oakland to enter public serv- 
ice. He worked as a deputy in the Ala- 
meda County District Attorney’s office, 
and in 1925 became district attorney 
himself. For the next 15 years, he served 
in that position, earning a reputation as 
a crusading prosecutor, vigorous and 
tough, yet compassionate and fair. 

Politically, Earl Warren started as a 
strict proponent of law and order, and 
alined himself with the conservative 
States’ rights wing of the California Re- 
publican Party. On that basis, he was 
nominated and elected attorney general 
of California with a plurality of 350,000 
votes 

As Governor, he emerged as a strong 
supporter of reform in the areas of State 
health insurance and health care, politi- 
cal lobby regulation, highway building, 
and the public development of hydro- 
electric energy. He won two successive 
gubernatorial reelection campaigns. In 
1948, he was the Republican Vice Presi- 
dential nominee, and in 1952 was a seri- 
ous contender for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. In 1953, upon the 
death of Chief Justice Vinson, President 
Eisenhower named Earl Warren to be 
his successor. 

Under Earl Warren’s leadership, the 
Supreme Court made a remarkable num- 
ber of courageous decisions, resolving is- 
sues unprecedented in their scope, divi- 
siveness, and difficulty. In Brown against 
Board of Education, the Court struck 
down the long-standing “separate but 
equal” doctrine, which had been the 
legal foundation for racial segregation 
in American public schools for a century. 
In Baker against Carr, the Court applied 
the “one man, one vote” doctrine to our 
Political geography, outlawing unequal 
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electoral apportionment in our country. 
Reflecting back on his career, Earl War- 
ren stated that he was proudest of the 
Baker decision, since his early political 
observations in California taught him 
the pervasiveness of antidemocratic leg- 
islative representation. 

In other matters, the Warren Court 
established precedents reforming the 
criminal justice system, prohibiting ra- 
cial discrimination, upholding freedom 
of expression and other first amendment 
rights, guaranteeing counsel to the ac- 
cused regardless of income, and restrict- 
ing the Government’s power to penalize 
individuals for their beliefs and associa- 


tions. Although these decisions were the . 


product of a cooperative effort between 
nine men, Earl Warren’s leadership abil- 
ity, character, and indomitable sense of 
right and wrong focused the Court’s de- 
termination, and contributed a tremen- 
dous moral will to their actions. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
the Bill of Rights, and the philosophical 
assumptions upon which both are predi- 
cated, embody a spirit of justice in our 
national direction which is all too vul- 
nerable to the dangers of general apathy 
and official expediency. Patriotism should 
not be so narrowly construed that it is 
only applicable in practice to paying 
tribute to the Founding Fathers on our 
national holidays. Ideally, each Ameri- 
can should make a personal commitment 
to carrying forward in some way the 
principles which those great men ex- 
pressed. That Earl Warren as Chief Jus- 
tice should be compared in greatness to 
John Marshall is especially fitting. Earl 


Warren recognized the delicate quality 
of freedom in the country that he loved, 
and dedicated his life so that all Ameri- 
cans might share in its promise. 


STATEMENT ON BANK LOAN 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090 


HON. M. CALDWELL BUTLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, in refer- 
ence to H.R. 16090, the Federal Election 
Campaign Reform Act Amendments of 
1974. I am hereby submitting for the 
Record an amendment I propose to offer 
to the definition of “contribution” con- 
tained in the present law. 

The amendment relates only to en- 
dorsements of bank loans, and is offered 
for the purpose of bringing such endorse- 
ments within the limitations on contri- 
butions which this legislation proposes to 
establish, Under existing law, loans are 
considered contributions when made to 
political candidates or committees. 
There is an exception for loans made by 
banks, in order that such loans not be 
considered a corporate contribution. 

My amendment provides that, for the 
purposes of defining a political contri- 
bution only, endorsers of bank loans will 
be considered lenders in the amount of 
the unpaid balance of the loan. If there is 
more than one endorser, the balance will 
be divided equally among them. 
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This will not require any additional 
reporting efforts by candidates as the 
supervisory officers now require all bank 
loans and their endorsers to be reported, 
as well as their repayment. 

My purpose is to insure that no one is 
able to use endorsements of bank loans 
as a means of making money available to 
campaigns in excess of the amount they 
can contribute outright, and so evade the 
contributions limitations. 

The need for this amendment is dis- 
cussed at some length in my additional 
views to the committee report, and in Mr. 
FRENZEL’s supplementary views, so I will 
not belabor the issue here. The amend- 
ment closes a definite loophole, and I 
urge its adoption. 

Page 13, after line 5, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(b) Section 591(e) (1) of Title 18, United 
States Code, relating to the definition of a 
contribution, is amended by inserting after 
the word “business” the following “, which 
shall be considered a loan by each endorser, 
in that proportion of the unpaid balance 
thereof that each endorser bears to the total 
number of endorsers)". 


And renumber the following sections 
accordingly. 


LIONEL HAMPTON HONORED 


Hon. Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to request recognition for 
one of the world’s great jazz musicians, 
Mr. Lionel Hampton, who was honored 
August 2, 1974, by Pepperdine University 
in Los Angeles with an honorary doc- 
torate of fine arts degree. 

Mr. Hampton has not only been a pro- 
fessional musician for more than 45 
years, but he has traveled all over the 
world, entertaining music lovers every- 
where. The State Department has spon- 
sored many of his tours as an ““Ambas- 
sador of Good Will,” and he has been 
called upon to play at four Presiden- 
tial inaugurations. 

I am proud to say that Mr. Hampton 
began his career in Los Angeles by at- 
tending the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and, in the summer of 1936, 
formed his own small orchestra that 
played in a Los Angeles nightclub, the 
Paradise. Many fine musicians played 
with that group and subsequent Hamp- 
ton orchestras and accompanied him on 
his play dates throughout the United 
States and Europe. 

Well known as “King of the Vibes” Mr. 
Hampton has won virtually every music 
poll and has been nominated twice for 
the Jazz Hall of Fame. 

To show his virtuosity, Mr. Hampton 
has also composed dozens of popular 
songs, from “Flying Home” to the beau- 
tiful “Midnight Sun.” And, in 1959, a 
major symphonic work which he com- 
posed, “King David Suite” was per- 
formed by a 110-piece symphony orches- 
tra in New York’s Town Hall, with Mr. 
Hampton as soloist. 
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Despite his success as a musician, Mr. 
Hampton has found time to help in- 
numerable institutions and organiza- 
tions, from a Catholic boys’ home in In- 
dianapolis to a Red Cross hospital in 
Israel, playing concerts as frequently as 
two and three a day. He is also the found- 
er and impetus for low-cost housing and 
the first university in Harlem for low- 
income families. The housing is named to 
honor his late wife and constant com- 
panion, Gladys. 

Mr. Hampton remains an intimate of 
many world leaders, entertainment fig- 
ures, and persons in all walks of life who 
love his music and his endless vitality 
and warmth. 

I am happy to join with Pepperdine 
University and Mr. Hampton’s friends on 
this occasion in honoring him and wish- 
ing him many more musical years. 


WHAT ARE WE AFRAID OF? 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, amid 
today’s negative attitudes when Ameri- 
can minds are being browbeaten and 
bullied by the prophets of doom I would 
like to point out to my colleagues some 
statements made by Preston G. Woolf in 
his column which recently appeared in 
the Indianapolis Star. Woolf stated that 
today more people are employed in our 
Nation than ever before. Currently our 
workers are being paid the highest wages 
in history. Consumer goods are in great 
abundance and the construction of ex- 
tensive new production facilities to 
create even more goods in the fairly near 
future is going on right now. 

American exports are now at high 
levels and no other of the world’s na- 
tions can match our great agricultural 
production capacity. America’s energy 
reserves in the form of coal will outlast 
the Middle East petroleum reserves, and 
the United States is even blessed with 
sizable gas and oil reserves within its 
own boundaries. U.S. technical “know- 
how” is probably the world’s best. 

America is on friendly terms with both 
its southern and northern neighbors. 
There are no restrictions on free moye- 
ment and travel in our Nation. We are 
not at war and have no draft. Americans 
are envied by many other nations’ citi- 
zens and are sought desperately by those 
who are oppressed and downtrodden. 

American citizens remain free to criti- 
cize the head of state in a world where 
such freedom of speech in most countries 
could result in the interrogation and dis- 
appearance of the speaker. 

No other country in history has risen to 
the heights of glory and power that the 
United States has. A vote for America 
is a vote for the free enterprise system, 
which remains as strong and vigorous as 
ever. 

During these current so-called “dark 
days” of America vast opportunities are 
offered for the courageous and brave. 

In view of these statements about 
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America today, Mr. Woolf answers the 
question “What are we afraid of?” by 
echoing the still true words of President 
Franklin Roosevelt when he said: 

All we have to fear is fear itself. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 16090 OF- 
FERED BY MR. FRENZEL 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, when 
H.R. 16090 is debated under the rule 
granted today, I intend to offer the fol- 
lowing amendments: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R, 16090, As REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr. FRENZEL 


Page 25, strike out line 14 and all that 
follows down through page 27, line 24, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(b) Section 308(a) (10) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (as so redesignated 
by subsection (a) of this section), relating 
to the duty of the Board to prescribe rules 
and regulations, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(10) to prescribe suitable rules and regu- 
lations to carry out the provisions of this 
title, including such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to require that— 

“(A) reports and statements required to be 
filed under this title by a candidate for the 
Office of Representative in, or Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, the Congress of 
the United States, and by political commit- 
tees supporting such candidate, shall be re- 
ceived by the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as custodian for the Board; 

“(B) reports and statements required to be 
filed under this title by a candidate for the 
office of Senator, and by political committees 
supporting such candidate, shall be received 
by the Secretary of the Senate as custodian 
for the Board; and 

“(C) the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate, as cus- 
todians for the Board, each shall make the 
reports and statements received by him avail- 
able for public inspection and copying in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (4) of this subsec- 
tion, and preserve such reports and state- 
ments in accordance with paragraph (5) of 
this subsection.”. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate to cooperate with the 
Board of Supervisory Officers in carrying out 
its duties under the Federal Campaign Act 
of 1971 and to furnish such services and 
facilities as may be required in accordance 
with the amendment made by subsection (b) 
of this section. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 32, strike out lines 13 through 21, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) ‘supervisory officer’ means the Board 
of Supervisory Officers established by section 
308(a) (1).”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 33, strike out lines 20 through 23 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “four 
members as follows:”. 

Page 33, line 24, strike out “(D)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(A)”. 

Page 34, line 3, strike out “(E)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(B)”. 

Page 34, line 8, strike out “(D)” and “(E)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(A)” and “(B)”. 
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Page 34, line 15, strike out “(D)” and “(E)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(A)” and “(B)”. 

Page 34, line 24, strike out “(D)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(A)”. 

Page 35, line 2, strike out “(E)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(B)”. 

Page 35, beginning in line 6, strike out “, 
prorated on a daily basis” and all that fol- 
lows down through line 11 and insert in 
lieu thereof a period. 

Page 37, beginning in line 9, strike out “and 
to review actions of the supervisory officers”. 

Page 38, strike out line 25 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 39, line 6. 

Page 39, line 7, strike out “(2)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(b)(1)”, and renumber the 
following paragraphs accordingly. 

Page 39, line 15, strike out “Any supervi- 
sory officer” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “The Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Secretary of the Senate, or 
any other person receiving reports and state- 
ments as custodian for the Board,”’. 

Page 43, beginning in line 16, strike out 
“each of the” and all that follows down 
through line 19, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “the Board such sums as may be 
necessary to enable it to carry out its duties 
under this Act.’ 7 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 


Page 72, line 23, strike out “in 
with the provisions of subsection (c)”. 
Page 73, strike out line 6 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 74, line 3. 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 


Page 78, strike out line 4 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 79, line 9. 

Page 79, line 11, strike out “410” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “411”. 

Page 79, line 15, strike out “408, and 409” 
and insert in lieu thereof “and 408”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 


Page 45, line 10, strike out “; ENFORCE- 
MENT”. 

Page 45, line 13, strike out “408” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “407”. 

Page 45, line 14, strike out “sections” and 
insert in lieu thereof “section”. 

Page 46, strike out line 16 and all that 
follows down through page 47, line 6. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR, FRENZEL 


Page 28, line 1, strike out “contribution,”. 

Page 29, strike out line 3 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 30, line 9. 

Page 30, line 10, strike out “(d)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

Page 31, line 7, strike out “(D)” and all 
that follows down through page 32, line 9, 
and insert in lieu theréof the following: 
“or (D) services provided without compen- 
sation by individuals volunteering a por- 
tion or all of their time on behalf of a can- 
didate or political committee;”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R, 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr. FRENZEL 

Page 29, line 7, strike out “(B)” and all 
that follows down through “(E)” in line 20, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) the use of real or personal property 
and the cost of invitations, food and bever- 
ages voluntarily provided by an individual 
to a candidate in rendering voluntary per- 
sonal services on the individual’s residential 
premises for candidate-related activities, or 
(cy”. 

Page 30, line 4, insert immediately after 
“magazines” “, newspapers”, 

Page 30, line 5, strike out “(other than 
newspapers)”. 
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Page 30, line 8, strike out “each of clauses 
(B) or (D)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“clause (B)”. 

Page 31, line 2, strike out “(C)” and all 
that follows down through “(F)” in line 16, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(C) the use of real or personal property 
and the cost of invitations, food and bever- 
ages voluntarily provided by an individual 
to a candidate in rendering voluntary per- 
sonal services on the individual’s premises 
for candidate-related activities, (D)”. 

Page 31, line 19, strike out “(G)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(E)”. 

Page 32, line 4, insert immediately after 
“magazines” “, newspapers”. 

Page 32, line 8, strike out “(other than 
newspapers)”. 

Page 32, line 8, strike out “each of clauses 
(D) and (E)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“clause (C)”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R, 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 29, line 7, strike out “the use of” and 
all that follows down through “activities” in 
line 12, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “the use of real or personal property 
and the cost of invitations, food and bever- 
ages, voluntarily provided by an individual to 
a candidate in rendering voluntary personal 
services on the individual’s residential prem- 
ises for candidate-related activities”. 

Page 30, line 4, insert immediately after 
“magazines” “, newspapers”. 

Page 30, line 5, strike out “other than news- 
papers)”. 

Page 29, line 16, strike out “any unreim- 
bursed purchase” and all that follows down 
through “political committee” in line 20, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “any un- 
reimbursed payment for travel expenses made 
by an individual who on his own behalf vol- 
unteers his personal services to a candidate”. 

Page 31, line 7, strike out “the use of” and 
all that follows down through “activities” in 
line 12, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “the use of real or personal property and 
the cost of invitations, food and beverages, 
voluntarily provided by an individual to a 
candidate in rendering voluntary personal 
services on the individual’s residential prem- 
ises for candidate-related activities”. 

Page 31, line 12, strike out “any unreim- 
bursed purchase” and all that follows down 
through “political committee” in line 16, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “any un- 
reimbursed payment for travel expenses made 
by any individual who on his own behalf 
volunteers his personal services to a can- 
didate”. 

Page 32, line 4, insert immediately after 
“magazines” “, newspapers”. 

Page 32, line 5, strike out “(other than 
newspapers)". 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR, FRENZEL 


Page 29, line 12, strike out “(C)” and all 
that follows down through “(D)” in line 16, 
and insert in lieu thereof “(C)”. 

Page 29, line 20, strike out “(E)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(D)”, 

Page 30, line 8, strike out “(D)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(C)”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 


Page 24, line 15, section 205(a) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 205. (a) (1) Section 308(a) (6) of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, relat- 
ing to duties of the supervisory officer, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(6) to compile and maintain a cumula- 
tive index of reports and statements filed 
with him, which shall be published in the 
Federal r at regular intervals and 
which shall be available for purchase directly 
or by mail for a reasonable price;”, 
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(2) Section 308(a) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act on 1971, relating to duties of 
the supervisory officer, is amended by re- 
designating paragraphs (9) through (13) 
as paragraphs (10) through (14), respec- 
tively; and by inserting immediately after 
paragraph (8) the following: 

“(9) to prepare and publish from time to 
time special reports listing those candidates 
for whom reports were filed as required by 
this title and those candidate for whom such 
reports were not filed as so required;”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 43, immediately after line 13, insert 
the following: “Approval of Presidential 
Campaign Expenditures by National Com- 
mittee". 

“Src. 316. (a) No expenditure in excess of 
$1,000 shall be made by or on behalf of a 
candidate who has received the nomination 
of his political party for President or Vice 
President unless such expenditure has been 
specifically approve by the chairman or treas- 
urer of that political party’s national com- 
mittee or the designated representative of 
that national committee in the State where 
the funds are to be expended. 


“(b) Each national committee approving 
expenditures under subsection (a) shall 
register under section 303 as a political com- 
mittee and report each expenditure it ap- 
proves as if it had made that expenditure, 
together with the identification of the per- 
son seeking approval and making the ex- 
penditure, except that for the purposes of 
section 608(b) of chapter 29 of title 18, 
United States Code, any such expenditure 
shall not be considered a contribution by the 
national committee. 

“(c) No political party shall have more 
than one national committee.” 

Page 43, line 15, strike out “316” and insert 
in lieu thereof “317”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 23, line 24, strike out “306” and insert 
in lieu thereof “306 (a) ”. 

Page 24, line 2, strike out “by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection” 
and insert in lieu thereof “to read as follows”. 

Page 24, line 3, strike out “(e)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(a)”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 
Page 4, line 22, strike out “$75,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$90,000”. 
Page 4, line 23, strike out “$75,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$90,000”. 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 
Page 4, line 22, strike out “$75,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$125,000”. 
Page 4, line 23, strike out “$75,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$90,000”. 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 


Page 12, strike out line 18 and line 19, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “DEFINI- 
TION OF EXPENDITURE AND PRINCIPAL CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEE” 


Page 12, strike out line 20 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 14, line 12. 

Page 14, line 13, strike out “(c)” and insert 
in Meu thereof “Sec. 102.”. 

Page 15, line 10, strike out “(D)” and all 
that follows down through page 17, line 11, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(D) services provided without compensa- 
tion by individuals volunteering a portion or 
all of their time on behalf of a candidate or 
political committee; or (E) any costs in- 
curred by a candidate (including his prin- 
cipal campaign committee) in connection 
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with the solicitation of contributions by such 
candidate, except that this clause shall not 
apply with respect to costs incurred by a 
candidate (including his principal campaign 
committee) in excess of an amount equal to 
25 per centum of the expenditure limitation 
applicable to such candidate under section 
608(c) of this title;". 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED 
OFFERED BY Mg. FRENZEL 


Page 12, line 19, strike out “contribution,”. 

Page 13, strike out line 6 and all that 
follows down through page 14, line 12. 

Page 14, line 13, strike out “(c)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

Page 14, line 22, strike out “(A)” and all 
that follows down through page 17, line 11, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“(4) notwithstanding the foregoing mean- 
ings of ‘expenditure’, the term does not in- 
clude any costs incurred by a candidate (in- 
cluding his principal campaign committee) 
in connection with the solicitation of con- 
tributions by such candidate, except that this 
clause shall not apply with respect to costs 
incurred by a candidate (including his 
principal campaign committee) in excess of 
an amount equal to 25 per centum of the 
expenditure limitation applicable to such 
candidate under section 608(c) of this 
title;”. 

Page 17, line 12, strike out “(d)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “(g)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(i)”. 

Page 13, line 6, strike out “Section 591” and 
all that follows down through “(C)” in line 
15, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Section 608 of title 18, United States Code, 
relating to limitations on contributions and 
expenditures, is amended by adding imme- 
diately after subsection (f) the following: 

“(g) For the purposes of this section the 
term ‘contribution’ does not include (1) the 
use of real or personal property and the cost 
of inyitations, food and beverages volun- 
tarily provided by an individual to a candi- 
date in rendering voluntary personal services 
on the individual’s premises for candidate- 
related activities, (2)”. 

Page 13, line 19, strike out “(D)” and all 
that follows down through “(E)” in line 
23 and insert in lieu thereof “(3)”. 

Page 14, line 4, strike out “clause” and 
insert in lieu thereof “paragraph”. 

Page 14, line 7, insert immediately after 
, “, newspapers”. 

Page 14, line 8, strike out “(other than 
newspapers)”. 

Page 14, line 10, strike out “each of clauses 
(B) or (D)’ and insert in lieu thereof “para- 
graph (1)”. 

Page 14, strike out lines 13 through 22, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(c) Section 608 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to limitations on contribu- 
tions and expenditures, is amended by add- 
ing immediately after subsection (g) the 
following: 

“(h) For the purposes of this section the 
term ‘expenditure’ does not include (1)”. 

Page 15, line 3, strike out “(B)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(2)”. 

Page 15, line 5, strike out “(C)” and all 
that follows down through “(F)” in line 20, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) the use of real or personal property 
and the cost of invitations, food and bever- 
ages voluntarily provided by an individual 
to a candidate in rendering voluntary per- 
sonal services on the individual’s premises for 
candidate-related activities, (4)”. 

Page 15, line 23, strike out “(G)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

Page 16, line 6, strike out “clause” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “paragraph”. 

Page 16, line 9, insert immediately after 
“magazines”, “newspapers”. 
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Page 16, line 10, strike out “(other than 
newspapers), (H)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“(6)”, 

Page 16, line 14, strike out “clause” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “paragraph”. 

Page 16, line 19, strike out “section 608” 
and all that follows down through “political 
advertising” on page 17, line 7, and insert in 
lieu thereof “this section”. 

Page 17, line 9, strike out “each of clauses 
(D) and (E)” and insert in Meu thereof 
“paragraph (3)”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 7, immediately after line 3, add the 
following: 

“(2) No person shall make expenditures 
(other than expenditures made by or on be- 
half of a candidate under the provisions of 
subsection (c)) aggregating more than $5,- 
000 in any calendar year. 

“(3) No person shall make expenditures to 

te or publicize an issue or cause which 
may incidentally benefit the campaign of any 
candidate for nomination for, or election to, 
Federal office, either by advocacy of positions 
taken by such candidate or by opposition to 
positions taken by any opponent of such 
candidate, unless there is no tangible con- 
nection between such person and the cam- 
paign of the benefiting candidate and there 
is no intent to aid, assist, or otherwise pro- 
mote such campaign or candidacy.” 

Page 7, line 4, strike “(2)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “(4)”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR, FRENZEL 


Page 3, line 8, strike out “, in writing,”. 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR, FRENZEL 

Page 6, immediately after line 2, add the 
following: 

“(4)(A) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law with respect to limitations on 
expenditures or limitations on contributions, 
the national committee of a political party 
and a State committee of a political party, 
including any subordinate committees of 
a State committee, may make expenditures in 
connection with the general election cam- 
paign of candidates for Federal office, subject 
to the limitations contained in subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C) hereof. 

“(B) The national committee of a political 
party may not make any expenditures in 
connection with the general election cam- 
paign of any candidate for President who is 
affiliated with that party which exceeds an 
amount equal to 2 cents multiplied by the 
voting age population of the United States. 

“(C) The national committee of a political 
party, or a State committee of a political 
party, including any subordinate commit- 
tees of a State committee, may not make any 
expenditure in connection with the general 
election campaign of a candidate for Fed- 
eral office in a State who is affiliated with 
that party which exceeds— 

“(1) in the case of a candidate for election 
to the office of Senator, the greater of $20,000 
or 2 cents multiplied by the voting age popu- 
lation of that State; and 

“(ii) in the case of a candidate for election 
to the office of Representative, $10,000.” 

Page 17, line 17, strike out “; and ;” and 
insert in lieu thereof a semi-colon. 

Page 17, line 19, strike out “paragraph” 
and insert in lieu thereof “paragraphs”. 

Page 17, line 23, strike out “.”.” and insert 
in lieu thereof a semi-colon. 

Page 27, immediately after line 23, insert 
the following: 

“(J) ‘political party’ means any association, 
committee, or organization which nominates 
a candidate for election to any Federal office 
whose name appears on the election ballot as 
the candidates of that association, commit- 
tee, or organization; and 

“(k) ‘State committee’ means the organi- 
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zation which, by virtue of the bylaws of a 
political party, is responsible for the day-to- 
day operation of that political party at the 
State level, as determined by the Board of 
Supervisory Officers; and 

“(1) ‘national committee’ means the or- 
ganization which, by virtue of the bylaws 
of a political party, is responsible for the 
day-to-day operation of that political party 
at the national level, as determined by the 
Board of Supervisory Officers.”. 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY Mg, FRENZEL 


Page 61, strike line 14 and all that follows 
down through page 78, line 3. 

Page 78, line 5, strike “409” and insert in 
lieu thereof “408”. 

Page 79, line 11, strike “410” and insert in 
lieu thereof “409”. 

Page 79, line 15, strike out “408, and 409” 
and insert in lieu thereof “and 408”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR, FRENZEL 

Page 53, strike line 17, and all that follows 
down through page 61, line 4. 

Page 61, line 6, strike out “407” and insert 
in lieu thereof “406”. 

Page 61, line 15, strike out “408” and insert 
in lieu thereof “407”. 

Page 78, line 5, strike out “409” and insert 
in lieu thereof “408”. 

Page 79, line 11, strike out “410” and insert 
in lieu thereof “409”. 

Page 79, line 15, strike out “408, and 409” 
and insert in lieu thereof “and 408”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 49, imediately after line 16, insert the 
following: 

(d) (1) Section 315(a) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315(a)) is 
amended by inserting after “public office” in 
the first sentence thereof the following: ”, 
other than Federal elective office, or nomina- 
tion thereto.”. 

(2) The second sentence of such section 
315(a) is amended by striking out “such can- 
didate” and inserting in lieu thereof “legally 
qualified candidate for public office”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR., FRENZEL 

Page 25, line 22, strike out “and (c)”. 

25, immediately after line 22, insert 
the following: “(B) by redesignating subsec- 
tion (c) as subsection (d);". 

Page 25, line 24, strike out “and”. 

Page 25, line 23, strike out “(B)" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(C)”. 

Page 26, line 1, strike out “(C)" and insert 
in lieu thereof “(D)”. 

Page 27, line 24, strike out the period after 
the quotation mark and insert in lieu thereof 
& semi-colon. 

Page 27, immediately after line 24 insert 
the following: 

(E) striking out “Comptroller General” 
each place it occurs in subsection (d) (as re- 
designated by section 205(b)(2)(B) of this 
Act) and inserting “Board”, and striking out 
“his” in the second sentence of such subsec- 
tion and inserting “its”; and 

(F) striking out the last sentence thereof. 


CAMPAIGN REFORM 
HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, when 
H.R. 16090, the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act amendments, comes to the 
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floor, I will offer an amendment to out- 
law contributions by special interest 
groups—business, labor, or whatever. 

My amendment will allow a candidate 
to accept campaign contributions only 
from individuals or regularly constituted 
political parties. 


The public, not unreasonably, worries 
about the political influence that is im- 
plied by large political contributions. By 
limiting individual contributions. By 
limiting individual contributions to $1,000 
and political committee donations to $5,- 
000, the bill as reported takes one small 
step to alleviate these worries. So long 
as groups with special interests are al- 
lowed to contribute, however, we can- 
not eliminate the possibility of abuse 
and, therefore, we cannot expect to 
achieve any measure of real campaign 
reform. 


Political action groups have multiplied 
like rabbits in recent years. According to 
Common Cause, such committees do- 
nated $9.7 million to 1972 congressional 
campaigns. They have almost twice that 
much ready for this year’s elections—an 
unprecedented $17 million-plus—again, 
according to Common Cause. 


My amendment would stop business 
associations, labor political action groups, 
and others with axes to grind from fun- 
neling large sums of money into cam- 
paigns of friendly candidates. Then we, 
as candidates, will have to seek more 
donations from more people. This, I be- 
lieve, is the way election campaigns ought 
to be financed, that is, by the people— 
by the people voluntarily. 

Californians decided that’s the way 
campaigns should be funded when they 
voted 212 to 1 for proposition 9, which 
included a similar ban on special inter- 
est money. In doing so, they echoed the 
results of national surveys which have 
shown that the American people believe 
campaign donations by special interest 
are not in the people’s interest. 

My amendment, together with a tech- 
nical amendment, follows: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “contributions 
to any” and all that follows down through 
page 2, line 12, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 
any contribution to or for the benefit of 
any candidate for Federal office. 

Page 3, strike out line 4 through line 5, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) (A) No individual may make con- 
tributions to any candidate in any election 
which, in the aggregate, exceed— 

“(1) $2,500, in the case of a candidate for 
the office of President; or 

“(ii) 81,000, in the case of a candidate for 
the office of Senator, Representative, Resi- 
dent Commissioner, or Delegate. 


“(B) No individual shall make contribu- 
tions aggregating more than $25,000 in any 
calendar year.”’. 

Page 3, strike out line 24 down through 
page 4, line 8. 

Page 11, immediately after line 3, insert the 
following: 

“(b) No person shall make a contribution 
on the condition, or with an express or im- 
plied agreement, that the recipient of the 
contribution will make a contribution to any 
other candidate or his authorized committee 
unless the original contributor is identified 
pursuant to the reporting requirements of 
section 304 of the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971.”. 
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Page 11, line 4, strike out “(b)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(ce)”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED 

Page 18, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 16, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following new section: 
PROHIBITION OF THE MAINTENANCE OF CERTAIN 

POLITICAL FUNDS 

Sec. 103. The last paragraph of section 
610 of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to contributions or expenditures by national 
banks, corporations, or labor organizations, 
is amended by striking out ”; the establish- 
ment, administration” and all that follows 
down through “any commercial transaction”: 


AMENDMENTS TO BE OFFERED 
TO H.R. 16090 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
offer two amendments to H.R. 16090, the 
campaign reform bill. I wish to make cer- 
tain that I am allocated 5 minutes to ex- 
plain each one at the appropriate times 
during the amending process. 

The amendments are the following: 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED 
OFFERED BY Mr. KocH 


Page 48, line 13, insert “; Exemption From 
Equal Time Requirements” immediately af- 
ter “Limitations”. 

Page 49, immediately after line 16, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(d) The first sentence of section 315(a) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (relating 
to candidates for public office, facilities, 
rules) is amended by inserting immediately 
after “public office” the following: “, other 
than the office of President of the United 
States or Vice President of the United 
States,”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY Mr. KOCH 

Page 47, immediately after line 6, insert 

the following new section: 
CAMPAIGN MAIL 


Sec. 303. The Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE V—CAMPAIGN MAIL 
“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 501. For purposes of this title— 

“(1) the term ‘campaign mail’ means any 
piece of mail which does not exceed the 
maximum weight per piece of mail allowable 
if mailed at the lowest rate per piece estab- 
lished by the Board of Governors; of the 
Postal Service for bulk rate mailings of cir- 
culars by qualified nonprofit organizations, 
and which is mailed by any candidate for the 
purpose of influencing the election of such 
candidate; 

“(2) the term ‘candidate’ has the meaning 
given it by section 301(b), except that such 
term does not include a candidate for the 
office of President or Vice President of the 
United States; 

“(3) ‘the term eligible candidate’ means 
any candidate who is eligible under section 
503 to receive campaign mail allotments; 

“(4) the term ‘supervisory officer’ means 
the Secretary of the Senate with respect te 
candidates for the office of Senator, and the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives with 
respect to candidates for the office of Repre- 
sentatives, Delegate, or Resident Commis- 
sioner; and 
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“(5) the term ‘State’ has the meaning 
given it by section 301(1). 


“CAMPAIGN MAIL ENTITLEMENT 


“Sec, 502. Any candidate who establishes 
his eligibility under section 503 shall be en- 
titled to receive campaign mail allotments 
under section 504. 

“ELIGIBILITY 


“Sec. 503. (a) In any general election, any 
candidate who— 

“(1) has met the qualifications prescribed 
by the applicable laws to hold the Federal 
office for which he is a candidate, and is the 
candidate of a political party whose candidate 
in the most recent general election for the 
office involved received at least 15 percent of 
the popular votes received by all candidates 
in such general election; or 

“(2) transmits to the Secretary of State 
for the State in which the election is held 
(or, if there is no office of Secretary of State, 
to the equivalent State officer), no later than 
45 days before the date of the general elec- 
tion, a petition containing the signatures 
of at least 5,000 individuals registered to 
vote in the geographical area in which such 
general election is held, 
shall be entitled to receive campaign mail 
allotments under section 504. 

“(b) The Secretary of State for the State 
in which the election is held (or, if there is 
no office of Secretary of State, the equivalent 
State officer) shall take appropriate steps to 
certify signatures contained in petitions 
transmitted by any candidate under sub- 
section (a) (2). Upon completion of certifica- 
tion, the Secretary of State shall transmit 
such petitions to the appropriate supervisory 
officer. The supervisory officer shall not de- 
clare any candidate to be eligible to receive 
allotments until the supervisory officer re- 
ceives such petitions from the Secretary of 
State, Each such certification shall be com- 
pleted no later than 30 days before the date 
of the election involved. 

“ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec. 504, (a) Every eligible candidate shall 
be entitled to mail a number of pieces of 
campaign mail equal to the number of in- 
dividuals registered to vote in the geograph- 
ical area in which the general election is 
held. 

“(b) Campaign mail allotments mailed 
under this part may be mailed free of post- 
age by the candidate involved. Each piece of 
campaign mail which is mailed under this 
part shall bear the words ‘Campaign Mall’, 
or words to such effect prescribed by the 
United States Postal Service, in the upper 
right-hand corner of the address area. 


“REIMBURSEMENT 


“Sec. 505. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall make payments to the United 
States Postal Service as postal revenues for 
campaign mail which is mailed under this 
part, For purposes of this section, campaign 
mail shall be considered matter mailed by a 
qualified nonprofit organization under for- 
mer section 4452(b) of title 39, United States 
Code, and the rate of reimbursement for 
campaign mail shall be the same as the rate 
of postage which any such organization may 
mail matter under section 3626 of such title. 

“(b) Whenever a payment is made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under this section 
with respect to campaign mail of any eligible 
candidate, an amount equal to the amount 
of such payment shall be attributed toward 
the expenditure limitation of such candidate 
under section 608(c) of title 18, United 
States Code. 

“RULES 

“Sec. 506. The appropriate supervisory of- 
ficers shall prescribe such rules as they con- 
sider necessary to carry out this title, 
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“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
“Sec. 507. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated sums as may be necessary to carry 
out this title.”, 


POLITICAL TRIALS IN CHILE 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, for some 
3% months the military junta control- 
ling Chile carefully orchestrated the 
trials of some 65 persons alleged to be 
political enemies. Although the defend- 
ants were allowed to have counsel, they 
were tried under martial rule and there 
were a number of serious irregularities 
throughout the trials. The manner in 
which the trials were conducted evoked 
the very apt description of “lawless 
charades” by one of the foreign observ- 
ers. The severity of the sentences handed 
down—including four death sentences— 
is an affront to the world community and 
to men of good will who respect and de- 
fend basic human rights and dignity. 

After more than a year an estimated 
6,000 political prisoners are still being 
held by the junta, officially condoned 
torture continues, respect for fund- 
amental civil liberties is generally 
ignored and the prospects for a return to 
democratic institutions and procedures 
grow dimmer with each passing day. 


Yesterday’s Washington Post carried 
a very timely and perceptive editorial on 
the recent political trials in Chile. I in- 
sert this editorial herewith, for inclusion 
in the Recorp, and commend it to our 
colleagues’ attention, particularly as we 
will soon be considering the extension 
of aid to Chile and the support for a 
regime which perpetuates policies con- 
trary to the basic traditions of demo- 
cratic government: 


“JUSTICE” IN CHILE 

The “justice” of the victors is being re- 
lentlessly administered in Chile by the of- 
ficers who overthrew the Allende government 
last fall. Given the chaos of his last days, 
it is conceivable that some of Allende’s sup- 
porters sensed that a coup was coming and 
hoped to forestall it by creating a power cen- 
ter of their own within the Chilean armed 
forces, At any rate, the coup came, destroy- 
ing any such hopes, and the would-be hunt- 
ers became the prey. The officers who had 
seized power looked about them for a dra- 
matic way to legitimize their authority, to 
convince others inside and outside Chile that 
they had indeed saved the country by their 
own intervention. For Chileans are, despite 
their recent trauma, a law-minded people, 
and even the new leaders appreciate the 
benefits of winning their countrymen’s re- 
spect. To fulfill this vital legitimizing pur- 
pose, they decided on a mass trial of Allende 
supporters, who were accused of trying to 
take over a substantial part of the Chilean 
air force. Sentences were handed down in 
that trial the other day. 


Now, only in a country as politically riven 
as Salvador Allende’s Chile could a group of 
54 air force men (and 10 civilians) have 
contemplated a kind of coup within one 
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branch of the armed forces in order to assure 
military support to keep the elected govern- 
ment in power. That is a fair measure of 
how things were in Santiago at that time. 
But only in a country as politically restric- 
tive as General Augusto Pinochet’s Chile 
would these defendants have been tried 
with so little a sense on the government's 
part of its own basic illogic. y 

Note that, despite government promises 
of a prompt public trial, a considerable num- 
ber of Allende's civilian officials have re- 
mained in prison or otherwise under deten- 
tion for almost a year, untried and 
uncharged. But apparently the military was 
offended by the thought that some of its 
own—air force men—supported Allende. The 
military perhaps also wanted to intimidate 
would-be dissenters still within its ranks. 
These seem to be the particular reasons why 
the 60-odd defendants were brought to trial 
before an air force court martial. That court 
sentenced four of them—a former Socialist 
Party leader, and a colonel, captain and 
sergeant—to be shot, while 56 others re- 
ceived prison terms. Carrying out those 
sentences is a virtually certain way to build 
more hate and bitterness into Chilean so- 
ciety, which is desperately in need of a turn 
toward domestic peace. 

In a trial where the crime charged is es- 
sentially loyalty to the previous government, 
there can be no question whether the trial 
is political: It is. Nonetheless, the Pinochet 
leadership permitted foreign observers to 
attend the sessions that were open—pre- 
sumably to bear witness to the correctness 
of the proceedings or, at the least, to attest 
to the good faith of the Santiago junta. 
Whether the observers, simply by going, 
sanctioned the purpose of the trial would 
seem to be a fair question. Anyway, the 
reports of the several American observers, 
made to the Kennedy and Fraser congres- 
sional subcommittees, hardly gave the junta 
the clean bill of health it desired. The tor- 
ture of political prisoners still goes on, the 
observers reported. Due process is an occa- 
sional thing. The exodus of political refugees 
runs high. 

Official American interest in how the 
Chilean government lives up to international 
standards of human rights is hard to per- 
ceive. American military aid is high and 
getting higher. And in respect to Chile there 
is not even the excuse, offered most recently, 
for instance, in respect to police excesses in 
South Korea, that the United States has 


Strategic interests requiring it to look the 
other way. 


RHODESIAN TRADE AT STANDSTILL 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert the following article concerning 
Rhodesia’s possible loss of trade routes 
through Mozambique, for the thoughtful 
consideration of my colleagues: 

[From the Johannesburg Star, July 27, 1974] 
RHODESIAN TRADE AT STANDSTILL 

SaLispury—Rhodesian exports through 
Beira and Lourenco Marques have screeched 
to a virtual standstill following embargoes on 
all rail goods traffic through the two ports. 

Industry here is understood to be suffer- 
ing badly and it is estimated about 3,000 
goods trucks are stranded on the line between 
Bulawayo and the Mozambique capital. 
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And in an election campaign speech in 
Salisbury this week the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Smith, confirmed his Government was wor- 
ried about losing vital trade routes through 
the Portuguese territory. 

“We hope commonsense will prevail but 
we are planning for the worst,” he told a 
crowd of about 900. 

Mr. Smith’s anxiety came after Rhodesia 
Railways headquarters in Bulawayo yester- 
day confirmed the pile-up of crucial exports 
on their way out of the country. 

Rebel landmines blasted the Salisbury to 
Beira rail link twice in the past two weeks 
and Rhodesia railways have announced that 
goods traffic on the line has been suspended, 

The Prime Minister, turning the election 
spotlight to Mozambique and the possible 
effects on the Rhodesian economy, made it 
clear his government was worried about what 
might happen. The Mozambique trade routes 
are a vitally important part of the country’s 
means to survive economically. 

He said: “The danger of losing these 
routes through Mozambique is a very real 
problem. We hope that it will not happen.” 

He drew attention again to the rush build- 
ing of the Rutenga rail link which will join 
Rhodesia with the Republic by rail directly 
for the first time. 

He also pointed out that 98 percent of 
traffic through Lourenco Marques and 80 
percent through Beira came from Rhodesia 
and South Africa. 

“So, as you can see, if they cut these lines 
they are cutting their own throats,” he said. 


AN ACT OF COURAGE 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I read an inspirational story about a man 
from my district, Frank Williams, who 
saved two people from a burning room. 
Undoubtedly, those two people would 
have been killed or seriously injured had 
not Mr. Williams acted when he did. It 
is not every day that one hears of such 
an act of courage; indeed, such instances 
are rare. 

Yet the circumstances behind this 
story, according to the newspaper article, 
demonstrate an even greater act of cour- 
age, for Mr. Williams is blind. 

The story told how Mr. Williams was 
getting ready for bed when he heard 
someone crying for help. Almost immedi- 
ately, he smelled smoke. Determined to 
help, he dressed quickly and made his 
way down the smoke-filled hallway. 

Finally reaching the door behind which 
the fire had started and the calls for help 
had come, he broke it down and burst in- 
side. Without being able to see anyone 
or anything, he shepherded Ernest Bur- 
nett and Thelma Bryant out of the room 
to safety. The fire department then ar- 
rived to calm the blaze. 

The courage that Mr. Williams dis- 
played should be an example to us all. 
Too often we shrug off our responsibili- 
ties with the feeling, “someone else can 
handle it.” Who could have better reason 
for wishing someone else would handle it 
than Mr. Williams? Blind for nearly 35 
years, Frank Williams took it upon him- 
self, despite his disability, to help those 
in need. 
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Mr. Williams’ heroism should show us 
all that when someone calls for aid, there 
is no excuse for ignoring that call. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LEGAL COSTS 
HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I am submitting for the benefit of my 
colleagues the following editorial from 
me Washington Star-News of August 2, 
1974. 

I fully support—as I hope my col- 
leagues will—the position that President 
Nixon must have the same access to 
public funds that the prosecution will 
have. 

The article follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’s LEGAL Costs 


Some members of Congress intend not only 
on removing President Nixon from office but 
on reducing him to penury in the process. 
There is a move afoot to require the Presi- 
dent, if he is impeached by the House, to 
bear personally the legal expenses of his 
defense in the Senate trial. 

If he is impeached, in the House, Nixon 
still will be President of the United States 
until the moment of his conviction and re- 
moval by the Senate. He will continue to 
have all the appurtenances and responsi- 
bilities of his office unless and until the 
Senate decides against him. It would be 
absurdly unfair for the nation's chief execu- 
tive to have to depend on his own checkbook 
for the means to defend himself in the sort 
of trial that would follow impeachment. 

The impeachment process is a constitu- 
tional proceeding under which both sides— 
the prosecution and the defense—are part 
of the government up to the moment of 
final disposition. There is nothing in the 
Constitution that says the President must 
start picking up the costs himself in the 
middle of the process. 

The government is going to pay whatever 
legal costs are necessary for the prosecution, 
It must also pay the President's. He is en- 
titled to an equal break, which means the 
best representation available. 

In the only other impeachment trial in 
American history, the attorney general, 
Henry Stanbery, resigned from the cabinet 
to head the defense team representing Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson. After the trial, which 
resulted in Johnson’s acquittal, Stanbery 
helped raise money privately to pay the legal 
costs. In today’s situation—at today’s 
prices—that simply does not set a practical 
precedent. 

It would be improper, of course, for a 
sitting attorney general to defend the Presi- 
dent, and the present occupant of that 
position, William Saxbe, has properly made 
plain that he has no intention of doing so. 
Additionally, however—and quite improp- 
erly in our book—Saxbe has said that if 
Nixon were to be impeached, he would have 
to employ private attorneys to defend him- 
self and pay them from private funds. There 
are indications that the Justice Department 
is rethinking that proposition, as well it 
should. 

President Nixon is not a wealthy man; he 
clearly is in a financial bind trying to pay 
the increased federal income taxes assessed 
against him and to meet the mortgage pay- 
ments on his real estate. If convicted by the 
Senate, he will lose presidential pension 
benefits, and might face disbarment from 
legal practice as well as criminal proceedings 
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in which he would have to pay large legal 
costs, 

The President has said that if he is im- 
peached and the attorney general rules he 
must pay for his defense, he will do so, even 
if he has to “find somebody to loan me the 
money.” It seems to us the American people 
will not, and should not, be content with 
such a mean footnote to this sad, momentous 
story. Whatever else happens, it is essential 
that the nation be satisfied that what has 
been done is fair. We must be assured that 
our President has had every proper oppor- 
tunity to defend himself. That means the 
defense, in any proceedings in the Senate, 
must have the same access to public funds 
that the prosecution has. 


CAMPAIGN SPENDING REPORTS 
TOO COMPLICATED 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Harry Far- 
rell of the San Jose Mercury-News in 
California is a distinguished political re- 
porter. Recently he wrote a column about 
his difficulties in interpreting campaign 
spending reports required by State and 
Federal laws. 

As Mr. Farrell points out, the report- 
ing requirements run the risk of defeat- 
ing their own purposes. The general pub- 
lic is simply not in a position to interpret 
accurately the complicated forms and 
sometimes overlapping reports of spend- 
ing filed by candidates and their commit- 
tees. 

One solution to this problem. would be 
to require that all citizens become certi- 
fied public accountants. An alternative 
is to simplify the reporting requirements 
so that they are readily understandable 
to the average individual. The latter 
course of action makes sense to me, and 
Harry Farrell has set forth some useful 
suggestions. I commend his article to the 
attention of readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

[From the San Jose Mercury-News, 
July 22, 1974] 
SIMPLIFY THOSE REPORTS ON CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING 


(By Harry Farrell) 

Last week both major candidates for gov- 
ernor, Houston Flournoy and Jerry Brown, 
said they didn’t really spend as much on 
their primary campaigns as their official re- 
ports seemed to show. 

Brown’s reports appeared to indicate ex- 
penditure of $2.2 million, but a spokesman 
for him said about $1.5 million is right. In 
Flournoy’s case, the reports seemed to show 
$1.4 million in spending though the “real” 
figure was just over $1 million. 

We believe every word of it. 

We are spending a lot of time these days 
in the office of registrar of voters, poring 
over the comparable reports filed by local 
candidates. 

Because of the new Waxman-Dymally Act, 
a forerunner of Prop. 9, and because of new 
federal legislation, as well, the forms for the 
reports are new and different this year. And 
it almost takes a CPA to figure them out. 
(In fact, literally, we've noted that at least 
three local candidates did retain CPAs to 
prepare them.) 
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Presumably, the reporting in future elec- 
tions will be equally complex, because Prop. 
9 replaced the Waxman-Dymally law with a 
similar but even more demanding one. 

The intent of tighter campaign reporting 
requirements is admirable. The law in effect 
in past years was so loose as to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. But at least the forms were 
easy to understand. 

With the new set-up, when we finally do 
wade through the voluminous papers on file, 
we confess we'll have grave doubts about 
the accuracy of our info. 

There are good things and bad about the 
new reporting laws. On the asset side, we 
acknowledge: 

The new forms require precise itemization 
of contributions of $100 or more, and Prop. 
9 will lower the figure to $50. In the old days, 
all a candidate had to do was list his con- 
tributors’ names, and no one could tell 
whether a person gave $5 or $500. 

The new reports require the addresses and 
employers of campaign contributors. This is 
important, because it makes spotting spe- 
cial interest contributions easier. In the 
past, with names only required, race track 
lobbyist Jim Garibaldi habitually contrib- 
uted to legislators in the name of his secre- 
tary, who was in Los Angeles. Hardly anyone 
in Sacramento knew who she was. 

The new law seeks to compel some dis- 
closure of campaign financing before the 
election, not merely afterward. 

It is the last that makes the reports nearly 
unintelligible to the casual examiner, how- 
ever. Each state candidate and his campaign 
committee must file a whole series of reports 
(three in state races, four in federal) at 
stated intervals. For example, a congressional 
aspirant must file a report on March 10, an- 
other 15 days before the election, another 
five days before, and another afterward. 

To get a general overview of how much 
a candidate is spending, and who he’s getting 
it from, it’s necessary therefore to study six 
separate reports for each state contender 
(three for the candidate and three for his 
committee), and eight reports for each con- 
gressional aspirant. 

With 75 or 100 candidates running just in 
local races, this means scanning 600 to 800 
separate reports, each running up to 25 or 
50 pages. 

The sheer volume of work is compounded 
by certain quirks in the way the reports are 
set up. For instance, many candidates inter- 
preted them to require the reporting of 
“contributions” they personally made to 
their own campaigns. With these contribu- 
tions included in overall totals, it is nigh 
impossible to tell whether a candidate went 
in the hole or came out with a surplus. 

It is also hard to trace money which is 
transferred from a campaign committee to 
a candidate. The committee reports it as an 
expenditure. The candidate reports it as a 
receipt. 

We would suggest three reforms that could 
make sense out of the new reporting laws. 

1, Cut the number of required reports to 
one before the election and one after. 

2. Figure out a way to combine the reports 
of candidates and their committees to avoid 
overlap. 

8. Redesign the forms and simplify, sim- 
plify, simplify. 


CITIZENS CHOICE THIS FALL 
HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, a 14-line 
editorial in the August 1974 issue of Na- 
tion’s Business says it all: in the elec- 
tion this fall the citizens have a choice 
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between a veto-proof Congress or an in- 
fiation-proof Congress. 

That is almost like saying the voter 
has a choice between Socialism and our 
free enterprise system. 

I strongly recommend the following 
editorial for reading for my colleagues 
concerned about the strength and wel- 
fare of our Nation: 

THE CHOICE Is Yours 

What with many of the primary elections 
over, you may feel that it’s too late to get 
involved in politics this year. 

It isn’t. 

There are still important contributions you 
can make. 

This fall’s Congressional elections will de- 
cide the course our government will take for 
the next two years, at least. And two years 
can be a mighty long time. 

The choice is becoming clearer and clearer. 
Will we have a veto-proof Congress or an 
inflation-proof Congress? 

You will make the choice. 


AMTRAK HORROR STORY 


HON. E. G. SHUSTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
advent of Amtrak, millions of Americans 
anticipated a bright new era in rail pas- 
senger service. While few expected that 
Amtrak’s lofty goals would be instantly 
achieved, most looked forward to a rea- 
sonable period of transition during which 
Americans could turn to the railroads as 
an alternative to air, sea, or other forms 
of land travel. 

I regret to observe, Mr. Speaker, that 
for many Americans, Amtrak has been a 
continuing saga of horror stories. 

While displaying buttons that read 
“Amtrak people care,” many Amtrak em- 
ployees fail to do even that and lack the 
most elementary of common courtesies. 
And the equipment, advertised as new, 
modern, and streamlined, in many cases 
lacks the barest of essentials necessary to 
make rail travel endurable, if not com- 
fortable. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not intended as a 
protestation of the Amtrak program. In- 
deed, I believe our vast network of rail- 
roads offers a real hope for future travel 
needs. But I do believe that in order to 
“get on the right track,” we must recog- 
nize the deficiencies in the system and 
strive for improvement. 

To demonstrate the hardships and 
frustrations that many Amtrak custom- 
ers endure, I am inserting in the RECORD 
a “letter to the editor” which appeared in 
the July 26, 1974, Lewiston, Pa., Sen- 
tinel. This letter, which bears the title 
“Amtrack Horror Story,” speaks for it- 
self. 

AMTRAK HORROR STORY 

Dear Mr. Linpsey: Fantastic article on 

Amtrak, but how did you get off so easily? 

Listen to this one. On April 28 I called 
Amtrak to make reservations for 2 adults 
and 3 children from Minneapolis, Minn. to 
Harrisburg. I am told I cannot pick the 


tickets up but that they would be mailed 
2-3 weeks before our July 13 departure. 
Beginning June 20 we made daily phone 
calls inquiring about our tickets. We never 
got the same story twice. Finally on July 
8 we are told the tickets are in the mail, 
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when they haven't arrived July 10 we call 
back to hear our reservations are only from 
Chicago to Harrisburg, but “they'll take care 
of it.” July 11 Amtrak calls, there’s no time 
to mail tickets could I pick them up—which 
I wanted to do in the first place. 

July 13 we're all set to go, and told our 
luggage would be 24 hrs. behind us out of 
Chicago. So we carried the children’s luggage 
in addition to train cases and the “fun and 
games” began. All this made going through 
a porterless Chicago terminal quite inter- 
esting. 

But I’m getting ahead of myself. 

The train from Minneapolis to Chicago 
was pure filth. We weren't able to sit in our 
reserved seats, they were occupied. So we sat 
in the Vista dome where the windows were 
so dirty they were opaque. Even the straw 
wrappers in the club car were dirty. And ice 
cubes were dropped into our drinks by the 
attendants bare hands. I nearly gagged. 

The Chicago to Harrisburg train appeared 
to be an improvement. It was clean at least. 
However, there was no air conditioning or 
electricity in the club car the entire trip. 
The trains man showed the way by flash- 
light. 

We left Altoona shortly after sunrise ex- 
pecting to be about 3 hours late getting 
to Harrisburg. When we saw signs for State 
College, we knew we'd been rerouted, but 
in the nearly 8 hours from Altoona to Har- 
risburg, the passengers were told nothing. 

We soon ran out of everything even water 
to drink or flush toilets. On one occasion I 
told a conductor the large garbage bag in 
our car had upset spilling garbage in the 
aisle. When he made no move, I asked for 
& bag and along with my 21⁄4 yr. old daughter 
cleaned it up. 

Overall it was a disaster. Everything was 
dirty, everyone was rude despite their “Am- 
trak people care” buttons. I don’t know the 
answers but I feel something should be 
done. I personally mailed a complaint to the 
ICC and encourage others to do the same. 

ELAINE Nutr. 


GENE FARRELL RETIRES 
HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, Water- 
gate and its related scandals, among 
many other things, have forced us to 
focus our attention on the role of the 
news media in America. As a result, 
more and more people have begun to 
criticize the media and our newspeople 
are finding themselves both criticized 
and lionized. 

Today, however, I would like to pay 
tribute to one of New Jersey’s finest 
newsmen and a man who has been a fix- 
ture in journalism circles for nearly half 
a century. Mr. Speaker, I am talking 
about Gene Farrell, executive editor of 
the Jersey Journal, who has announced 
his retirement after 46 years in the news 
business. 

Throughout his career as editor of 
this Jersey City-based paper, Gene Far- 
rell understood the special relationship 
which exists between a newspaper and 
the people it serves. Accuracy and 
imagination were the hallmarks of his 
writing, and he campaigned tirelessly 
to make Jersey City and the State of 
New Jersey a better place for people to 
live. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to extend my best wishes to 
Mr. Farrell on the occasion of his retire- 
ment and to thank him for the many 
fine contributions he made to the pro- 
fession of journalism and to the people 
of New Jersey. 


INFLATION 
HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, one would 
imagine that the American people are 
getting very weary of all the political 
rhetoric that consistently bombards them 
concerning inflation. It seems as though 
everyone in government is against infia- 
tion but nobody is doing anything about 
it 


This past week, the taxpayer was 
forced to foot the bill for $100,000 worth 
of additional inflation rhetoric, when the 
House passed a resolution authorizing a 
6-month “emergency study” of the 
causes and effects of inflation. The meas- 
ures had previously passed the U.S. 
Senate on July 9. 

Mr. Speaker, one would think that 
there must be something very mystical 
and elusive about inflation, the way these 
politicians keep carrying on. In reality, 
it is one of the most simple and basic of 
all economic phenomena. The literal 
meaning of “inflate” is “to increase the 
volume from within.” When we speak of 
monetary inflation—the erosion of the 
buying power of our money—we are re- 
ferring to the process of increasing the 
volume of currency—and credit—in cir- 
culation. The Federal Government does 
this by spending in excess of that which 
it takes in from direct taxation. The de- 
ficit is made up for by printing addition- 
al new dollars, thus decreasing the value 
of each dollar we hold. Inflation is, in 
reality, nothing more than a very clever, 
hidden form of government taxation. 

So does Congress need to spend $100,- 
000 to further explore the nature of in- 
flation? Hardly. Congress knows of infla- 
tion as a mother knows of her child. This 
so-called “inflation study” is nothing 
more than naked political rhetoric. It 
was conceived as a way in which Mem- 
bers of Congress could show their “deep 
concern” over inflation for the benefit 
of their constituents. 

If these Congressmen were really con- 
cerned about inflation, they would stop 
the rhetoric and begin to demonstrate 
some fiscal responsibility for a change. 
They would stop paying only lipservice 
to the need for a balanced budget and 
instead begin to work toward that end. 
Everyone you talk to in Washington, 
D.C., says that deficit spending is bad, 
yet precious few will specify how and 
where they will cut back on Federal 
spending. Instead, Congress votes to 
spend even more inflationary dollars. 
Measures such as I have introduced, call- 
ing for a constitutional amendment to 
stop deficit spending and balance the 
budget, are hopelessly bottled up in com- 
mittees chaired and controlled by the 
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majority party. Meanwhile, measures like 
last week’s, which only serve to turn up 
the volume on the rhetoric, breeze 
through both Chambers of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there is, I suppose, a good 
side to all of this. By authorizing the 
$100,000 venture, Congress did an excel- 
lent job of identifying the cause of in- 
flation right there on the floor of the 
House. It did not need the services of a 
single bureaucrat or Government econ- 
omist either. The point was made better 
than any “study group” could make it, 
that the cause of inflation lies with Con- 
gress itself, which continues to spend 
money it does not have on programs it 
does not need. One doubts, however, that 
Members of Congress got the message. 


VETERANS’ PENSION PROTECTION 
A LEGISLATIVE MUST 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today submitted testimony to the 
Subcommittee on Compensation and 
Pension of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee urging immediate action on 
legislation to protect veterans’ pensions 
against cuts caused by social security 
benefits increases, and to aid World War 
I veterans by providing a general service 
pension and additional medical benefits. 
More than a year has passed since I last 
testified on this subject, and the situa- 
tion has become increasingly urgent as 
this Congress draws to a close. 

I urge my colleagues to consider my 
testimony, as follows, and add their 
voices to mine in urging the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee to immediate action 
on these important bills. 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE C. W. BILL 
YounGc or FLORIDA 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate being given the 
opportunity to testify once again on the 
urgent need to protect veterans’ pensions 
against cuts caused by increases in Social 
Security benefits, and the need for special 
financial protection for our World War I 
veterans. 

As you may recall, I offered last year before 
your Subcommittee, on H.R. 1305, H.R. 1306, 
and H.R. 2686, which are also the subjects of 
today’s hearing. At the time I testified last 
year, I was deeply concerned over the plight 
of those veterans who were stricken from the 
rolls, or had their pensions reduced as a re- 
sult of the 1972 Social Security increases. 
Since that time, of course, Congress has en- 
acted another Social Security benefits in- 
crease of 11 percent, so that we face the 
spector of additional millions of veterans and 
their dependents being penalized at the end 
of this year, When this Social Security in- 
crease was approved, the ranking Members of 
both House and Senate Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittees rose to give solemn assurance to the 
members that pension reform hearings would 
be held and legislative protection of veterans’ 
pensions would be developed. 

I am therefore especially pleased that this 
able Subcommittee has come to grips with 
the problem, because we are rapidly drawing 
to the close of the legislative year and it is 
absolutely imperative that the Congress take 
action in this area. We cannot allow our 
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veterans to face yet another New Year dark- 
ened by the prospect of lost or reduced pen- 
sions. Inflation eats up both veterans’ pen- 
sions and Social Security increases as fast as 
we enact them. We keep providing “catch- 
up” increases which barely keep pace with 
inflation. Unless we provide legislative pro- 
tection as a result of these hearings, we will 
be denying our veterans even the limited de- 
gree of protection against inflation which 
we have heretofore approved. The New Year 
income recomputation will deal a body blow 
to efforts to keep pace with inflation. We 
have all read the tragic stories of older 
Americans reduced to eating pet food; I am 
afraid that these stories will become even 
more common if we deny our veterans bene- 
fits that are rightfully theirs, and cause their 
already limited incomes to shrink further. 

When I introduced H.R. 1306 and HR. 
2686 in January of 1973, I was seeking to 
strike a moderate balance between the needs 
of our veterans and legislative reality—what 
could be approved by the Congress and the 
Administration. H.R. 1306 offered one op- 
tion—the g of one-half of any 
Social Security increases authorized in 1972 
in the computation of a veterans’ income. 
H.R. 2686 provided another alternative form 
of relief—raising the allowable income ceil- 
ing by $600. [This approach has been ap- 
proved by the Senate as recently as De- 
cember 1973, but has been rejected by the 
House leadership in favor of “pension re- 
form.”] 

Since I introduced these measures, the 
price of food has risen an unbelievable 22 
percent, and continues to escalate. The cost 
of living also has continued to soar. The in- 
creases in Social Security and veterans pen- 
sions, as I mentioned before, have barely kept 
pace with the rate of inflation. Because of 
these inflationary developments, I feel strong- 
ly that those living on fixed incomes are in 
an increasingly precarious financial situa- 
tion, and stronger legislative remedies are 
in order. Therefore, I have sponsored H.R. 
13718, providing that all of this year’s, and 
any future increases in Social Security will 
be disregarded in computing veterans’ in- 
comes. Unless this or similar legislation is 
enacted soon, one and one-third million cur- 
rent VA recipients will find their benefits 
cut and in most cases they will wind up with 
less money than before Social Security bene- 
fits were raised. 

World War I veterans are, as I testified 
last year, in especially dire need of assistance, 
for with more advanced age and often de- 
teriorating health, these individuals face 
special expenses and problems. As one who 
has long been concerned over the plight of 
World War I veterans, I was pleased to note 
the recent resurgence of interest in a general 
service pension for them, when my distin- 
guished colleague from Florida (Mr. Frey) 
and the distinguished chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee (Mr. Pat- 
man) introduced bills patterned after my 
own H.R. 1306. In order to express my desire 
for action and support of any approach to 
assist World War I veterans, I cosponsored 
H.R. 14783, introduced by Mr. Patman as the 
World War I General Service Pension Bill. 
HR. 14783 and H.R. 1306, my own bill, are 
virtually identical in terms of aid to World 
War I veterans, and I will happily support 
the recommendation of the Committee on 
either side—just so long as the veteran is 
helped. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
facts before us are crystal-clear. Reform is 
long overdue, and the time remaining is ex- 
ceedingly short. We need to develop legisla- 
tion to protect veterans pensions, and we 
need to approve a general service pension for 
World War I veterans in recognition of their 
service and thier advanced age. More than a 
year has passed since hearings on similar 
bills, and the situation has gone from urgent 
to critical. I don’t think any of us wish to 
contemplate what will happen next January 
if we do not approve reforms. I urge speedy 
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committee action, and offer my assistance to 
do whatever is necessary to get this legis- 
lation passed. 


LESTER PRATER HONORED NA- 
TIONALLY FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE TO ESCALON, CALIF. 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. McF'ALL, Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in recognition of the outstanding pro- 
fessional and civic contributions of a 
man who has established an example of 
professional excellence, devotion to duty, 
and regard for his community. 

I am speaking of Mr. Lester Prater of 
Escalon, Calif., who holds the position of 
San Joaquin-Calaveras County executive 
director of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. 

On August 17, Mr. Prater will be 
awarded the national Distinguished 
Service-Community Service Award of 
the National Association of County Em- 
ployees of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, when it meets in convention in 
Omaha, Nebr. 

A private organization, Nascoe was or- 
ganized in 1959 and affiliate associations 
are established in each State. 

Nascoe has established a program for 
including the Distinguished Service- 
Community Service Award to the em- 
ployee who has established: 

A record of service which has established 
the nominee as a recognized leader in the 
community of the county or beyond. 


In receiving his award, Mr. Prater was 
chosen from among 10,000 eligible em- 
ployees of the ASCS in the Nation. 

Prior to receiving the national award, 
Mr. Prater won the California-Hawaii 
Office of County Employees annual 
award for community service. He later 
received the Southwestern Area award. 

When Mr. Prater accepts the National 
award, it will make him the first Cali- 
fornian to be so honored. 

Mr. Prater began his career with the 
ASCS as a field reporter in 1957. He was 
promoted to county office manager of 
the Calaveras, San Joaquin and Tuo- 
lumne area in 1968. Currently the area 
includes San Joaquin and Calaveras 
Counties. 

Mr. Prater has provided outstanding 
service as county executive director, 
and I will discuss this in more detail 
further in my remarks. 

His most rewarding accomplishments, 
however, are in his home community of 
Escalon, a city which it has been my 
privilege to represent in the House of 
Representatives for 18 years. 

Mr. Prater has been a member of the 
Escalon Police Reserves for more than 25 
years and has held the post of captain 
during the last 4 years. 

His work is that of a volunteer and his 
commitment has included successful 
completion of a 41-hour course of spe- 
cial instruction on “Laws of Arrest, 
Search, and Seizure.” 
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In 1961, when Mr. Prater’s mother 
died, he established a memorial fund to 
purchase an ambulance, which was des- 
perately needed in the community. 

Approximately a year later, through 
memorials, donations, and a membership 
drive, the ambulance service became a 
reality. 

Mr. Prater was elected president of the 
Ambulance Board of Directors and has 
been reelected every year since. 

The service now operates its third am- 
bulance, which is modern and fully 
equipped, and Mr. Prater has partici- 
pated in more than 800 ambulance runs. 

The hours Mr. Prater has worked to 
start and continue the ambulance service 
on a 24-hour basis are so numerous, they 
cannot be calculated fully. 

Because of Mr. Prater’s working rela- 
tionship with the medical community, he 
often is called upon to transfer blood and 
other biological samples to hospitals. He 
does this service in his own automobile. 

To increase his knowledge, Mr. Prater 
has completed advanced first aid and 
rescue courses provided by the police and 
fire departments. He is a registered 
“emergency medical technician—ambu- 
lance” and has enrolled in an advanced 
paramedics course. Upon completion of 
this instruction, Mr. Prater will be li- 
censed to administer shots, transfusions, 
and other emergency treatment at the 
scene of emergencies. 

In 1972, the Escalon Chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America acknowl- 
edged his continued work with the or- 
ganization by designating him as the re- 
cipient of the Honorary Farmer Award. 

His service to the Escalon FFA has in- 
cluded providing transportation for FFA 
members or their animals, and providing 
temporary pasture and feed for animals 
if necessary. 

A member of the Masonic Order, Mr. 
Prater is Past Master of the Escalon Ma- 
sonic Lodge, Associate Patron of Eastern 
Star, and Past Master Councilor of the 
Order of DeMolay. 

Mr. Prater also is an active member of 
the Escalon Lions Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, and a member of the Escalon 
Grange, and frequently is called upon 
to speak to students of San Joaquin Delta 
College in Stockton, Calif. 

In February, the people of Escalon ex- 
pressed their deep appreciation for Mr. 
Prater’s contributions to the community 
and he was named man of the year by 
the Escalon Chamber of Commerce. 

Not only is Mr. Prater involved in his 
community, but his hobby is agricul- 
turally oriented. He raises a small herd 
of polled Herefords on his 35-acre farm, 
where he resides with his wife, Rose Lee, 
and family. The couple have four chil- 
dren. Mrs. Tim Dahlin, Mrs. Karen Hag- 
erdorn, Keith, and Kendra Prater. 

In addition to his contributions to his 
community as a result of his deep com- 
mitment to the people who are his neigh- 
bors, Mr. Prater met the challenges of 
his office with superior skill. He has a 
deep appreciation of the vital role the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service plays in serving agriculture 
and, in turn, the Nation. 

During the confusing early days of the 
energy crisis when this Nation was hard 
pressed to meet the short-term prob- 
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lems of fuel distribution, Mr. Prater 
worked consistently and untiringly to 
help the farmers in his area receive the 
fuel they needed to harvest their crops 
and plan for the next planting season. 

Scores of farmers came to me for as- 
sistance. These were people who stood 
to lose much—in fact many stood to lose 
their means of income—if they did not 
receive needed gasoline and diesel fuel. 

These were the days when the admin- 
istration was still relying upon a volun- 
tary fuel allocation program—a program 
that did not work satisfactorily, primar- 
ily because major oil companies would 
not cooperate fully with the Federal 
Government. 

The voluntary program was followed 
by the congressionally initiated manda- 
tory fuel allocation program which pro- 
vided for the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Energy Office—later to become the 
Federal Energy Administration. 

Requests for fuel came in by the scores 
in every area and by the thousands 
throughout the Nation. The county Di- 
rectors of the ASCS were given the job 
of providing initial contact with farmers, 
providing them with necessary forms, 
and working to see that these forms were 
expeditiously considered. 

In this effort, Les Prater did an out- 
standing job to see that the aims of the 
program worked in our area. Mr. Prater 
worked with my staff, with farmers, and 
with local distributors to assure that 
available fuel was properly and fairly 
allocated. 

Because of the joint work, the farmers 
of our area were sustained through that 
ordeal and the economy was not dam- 
aged to the extent that it might have 
been. 


It is with appreciation that I take this 
opportunity to recognize the work and 
community service of Lester Prater— 
certainly a man who takes his work and 
citizenship seriously. 


WILLIAM M. HOUCK 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be remiss if I did not remark on the 
passing of an extraordinary individual, 
William M. Houck, of Thurmont, Md. 

With the passing of Bill Houck, Fred- 
erick County and the State of Maryland 
has lost one of its most distinguished 
and able citizens. Bill Houck served in 
many capacities during his lifetime in- 
cluding 11 years in the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly. His interests were wide, 
and his knowledge of the problems fac- 
ing his local community and the State 
was well known and respected. He con- 
tributed his untiring efforts in the fields 
of recreation, State fiscal policy, tax 
credits for the elderly, health care, and 
other areas. As a colleague of Bill’s in 
the general assembly, I respected and 
admired his capacity for leading and his 
ability to work with his colleagues. 

Bill Houck was a man of vision who 
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will be sorely missed by all those who 
knew him and his dedication to good 
government, family, and friends. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS RE- 
PORTED, OFFERED BY MR. DENT 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House considers H.R. 16090, the Federal 
Election Campaign Act Amendments of 
1974, I will be prepared to offer the fol- 
lowing two amendments. Both amend- 
ments deal with the same provision 
of the bill which concern expenditure 
limitations. The second amendment will 
only be offered in the event that the first 
one fails. 

The amendments follow: 

Page 8, immediately after line 10, insert 
the following: 

(d)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this or any other Act, no candi- 
date for the office of Representative in, or 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, the 
Congress of the United States shall make 
expenditures, during the two-year period be- 
ginning with the first day of any odd-num- 
bered year (beginning January 1, 1975) and 
ending as of the close of the last day of the 
succeeding even-numbered year, in excess 
of $42,500 with respect to his nomination 
for, and election to, such office, 

(2) During such two-year period, no eligi- 
ble candidate shall solicit or accept con- 
tributions aggregating more than $42,500, 
and no other candidate shall solicit or ac- 
cept contributions in any amount. 

(3) As used in paragraph (1) and (2)— 

(A) “candidate” means an individual who 
is a candidate (as defined in section 591(b) 
of title 18, United States Code) for the of- 
fice of Representative in, or Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, the Congress of 
the United States, and “eligible candidate” 
means an individual who is a candidate for 
such office and who does not hold such of- 
fice at the time he is such a candidate; 

(B) “contribution” has the meaning given 
it by section 591(e) of title 18, United States 
Code; and 

(C) “expenditure” has the meaning given 
it by section 591(f) of title 18, United States 
Code. 

(4) Whoever violates paragraph (1) or 
(2) of this subsection shall be fined not 
more than $25,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

(5) (A) Section 162(a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, relating to deductions for 
trade or business expenses, is amended by re- 
numbering paragraphs (2) and (3) as para- 
graphs (3) and (4), respectively, and by in- 
serting immediately after paragraph (1) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2) expenditures (as defined in section 
591(f) of title 18, United States Code) made 
during the taxable year by a candidate (as 
defined in section 591(b) of title 18, United 
States Code) for the office of Representative 
in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, 
the Congress of the United States during 
the two-year period beginning January 1, 
1975, and ending as of the close of the last 
day of the succeeding even-numbered year, 
but only to the extent that the aggregate 
of such expenditures during such two-year 
period does not exceed $42,500; except that 
(beginning with the two-year period com- 
mencing with the calendar year 1977) this 
paragraph shall not apply with respect to 
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such expenditures made by any such candi- 
date who was also such a candidate in any 
election during the immediately preceding 
two-year period, unless such candidate re- 
ceived not less than one-third of the total 
vote cast for such office in the election in 
which he was such a candidate during such 
preceding two-year period;”’. 

(B) The amendments made by subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph shall apply with 
respect to taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1974. 

(6) (A) Section 601(a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 31), re~ 
lating to compensation of Members of Con- 
gress, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) The compensation of Senators 
shall be at the rate of $42,500 per annum 
each. The compensation of the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and of the majority 
leader and minority leader of the Senate, 
shall be at the rate of $49,500 per annum 
each. 

(2) The compensation of Representatives 
in, and Delegates and Resident Commission- 
ers to, the Congress of the United States 
shall be at the rate of $63,750 per annum 
each. The Compensation of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives shall be at the 
rate of $83,750 per annum, and the compen- 
sation of the majority leader and the minor- 
{ty leader of the House of Representatives 
shall be at the rate of $70,750 per annum 
each.”. 

(B) The amendment made by subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph shall become ef- 
fective at noon on January 3, 1975. 

And redesignate the following subsections 
accordingly. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. DENT 

Page 4, line 23, strike out “$75,000” and in- 

sert in lieu thereof “$42,500”. 


BESSIE M. ORCUTT 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that many of our colleagues were deeply 
saddened to learn of the recent death of 
a faithful House employee for many 
years, Miss Bessie M. Orcutt. 

While Miss Orcutt had countless 
friends among Members and staffs alike, 
we in the Illinois delegation knew her 
particularly well and held her in espe- 
cially high esteem. She came to Wash- 
ington in 1936 as secretary to our late 
colleague, the Honorable Chauncey Reed 
and became chief clerk of the House 
Judiciary Committee in 1953. 

Following her service with the com- 
mittee, she served as secretary to Rep- 
resentatives Keeney and Hoffman, of 
Illinois. 

Miss Orcutt was an extremely able 
and dedicated employee who set high 
standards of performance both for her- 
self and her offices. She will be missed 
not only by many on Capitol Hill and 
throughout the Government, but also by 
numerous constituents of her former em- 
ployers. 

Miss Orcutt leaves a sister, Mrs. Clark 
Strayer, of Kokomo, Ind., and two broth- 
ers, John, and Eddie Orcutt, of Milford, 
Til., as well as nieces and nephews. A 
memorial service was held at George- 
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town University, where Miss Orcutt was 
interested in medical research. 


BEN COLE AND PERCEPTIVE 
REPORTING 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most respected and well-known 
journalists in Washington is Mr. Ben 
Cole of the Indianapolis Star and Ari- 
zona Republic. Not only is Ben well- 
known among my colleagues as a fair 
and honest reporter, but he is recognized 
for his perceptive insight into life on 
Capitol Hill. This includes a tremendous 
ability to recognize the strengths and 
weaknesses of our political system and 
those who are part of that system. It also 
includes his ability to be objective about 
others in his own profession who may not 
live up to the great demands and respon- 
sibilities of those in the media. 

I present for the Record an article 
which appeared in the August 3, 1974, 
edition of the Star in which Mr. Cole 
points out the fine line between investi- 
gative reporting and individual rights of 
public officials: 


BEN COLE 


Back in 1952 the New Yorker published a 
sketch by the late, wonderful John McNulty 
called, “He Should Have Let Him Have It 
Anyway.” 

Only McNulty could tell it so well, The 
story was about two truck drivers delivering 
doughnuts at 3 a.m, who stopped at an all- 
night beanery for a cup of coffee. 

The little radio on the back bar was tuned 
to the good music station and was playing 
the “William Tell Overture.” 

One burly truck driver was stirring his 
coffee as he mused, “He should let him have 
it anyway.” 

His companion asked him for an explana- 
tion. The truck driver in Brooklynese there- 
upon told the story of William Tell, the wick- 
ed Gesler, the apple and all. When he reached 
the part where William Tell told the tyrant 
the second arrow was for him, the trucker 
expostulated, “He should have let him have 
it anyway.” 

That’s the way you feel when you read 
how Senator Robert P. Griffin of Michigan 
surrendered his personal financial statement 
to a cheeky newspaper reported. “Under other 
circumstances,” Griffin told him, “frankly, I 
would have been inclined to respond by tell- 
ing you to go to hell,” 

The senator should have followed his incli- 
nation. 

The latest fad here is for reporters to write 
pompous letters to public officials demanding 
that they turn over their personal financial 
data. As Senator Griffin observed, in the 
Watergate climate “a public official these 
days can claim very little privacy for family 
and himself.” 

It is naive to think that exposing a man’s 
financial affairs will make him honest, keep 
him that way or even prove that he’s a 
crook. 

The same thing goes for the ritual of mak- 
ing a businessman sell all his securities— 
often at a sacrifice—to accept a position in 
the government. Exactly how that is going 
to strengthen his character is an elusive 
question. 

Of course, in the case of Senator Griffin, 
the eager-beaver reporter was simply look- 
ing for an easy story. He would win either 
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way: If Griffin surrendered, he had a finan- 
cial report; if he stuck up for his rights, that 
made another story. 

There's a whole fad of things going on 
these days, inspired by the Ralph Nader con- 
gressional project and a few others. Letters 
demanding financial statemvnts are not quite 
as infuriating as those which call on a con- 
gress member for copies of his last several 
Federal income tax returns. Several lawmak- 
ers, fortunately, have had the gumption to 
say what Senator Griffin was inclined to. 

The whole business is founded on a child- 
ish theory that all politicians are ipso facto 
crooks and the way to keep them honest is to 
force them to tell all. The truth of it is that 
a crook won't let his financial statement in- 
criminate him and an honest man has no 
reason to violate his own dignity. 

Men who betray the public trust should 
have full publicity so that the nation may be 
warned aaginst them, An honest public sery- 
ant deserves the same respect for his civil 
rights as any of the rest of us demand. 

As the late John McNulty might have said, 
Senator Griffin should have told him where 
to go anyway. 


THE NATION’S ECONOMIC WOE 
CONTINUES UNCHECKED 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
sult of the lack of any real leadership by 
the President or his advisers and the 
pursuit to ineffective remedies, the eco- 
nomic crisis engulfing the Nation wors- 
ens daily. The Nixon regime has failed 
to respond to this crisis with any new 
or imaginative programs for dealing with 
an increasingly serious inflation and a 
generally stagnant economy. The only 
thing we get is a lot of hollow rhetoric 
and vague descriptions of efforts to come 
to grips with the many and varied prob- 
lems besetting the economy. 

Last month the rate of unemployment 
rose by another tenth of a percent. Also, 
we received a number of disastrous re- 
ports last week, such as Ford’s announce- 
ment that there will be a 5 to 8 percent 
cutback in its capital expenditures and 
the revelation that there was a 12-per- 
cent reduction in building contracts 
awards in June. 

It seems to me that this situation is 
seriously exacerbated by the Fed's insist- 
ence on maintaining a tight grip on the 
rate of growth of the money supply. Some 
very respected economists, such as Wal- 
ter Heller, have indicated that the rate 
of unemployment could soar as high as 
7 percent if this monetary policy being 
pursued by the Fed is not relaxed shortly. 

Yesterday’s New York Times carried 
two very pertinent editorials on the state 
of the economy which I am anxious to 
share with our colleagues and which I 
insert herewith for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 4, 1974] 

WORSENING INFLATION 

The outlook for the American economy 
in 1974 has worsened, as both Administra- 
tion spokesmen and critics now agree. Ear- 
lier, the Administration had expected in- 
fiation to slow down in the second half of the 
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year, reaching an annual rate of 7 per cent 
by the end of 1974. Now the prospects of re- 
ducing inflation even to that level have 
dimmed. 

With wage controls gone, pay per man- 
hour has been shooting up at an annual rate 
of nearly 14 per cent. By contrast, in the 
April-June quarter, productivity in manu- 
facturing rose at a rate of 4.6 per cent (after 
half a year of decline) and for the non- 
farm sector as a whole, productivity has 
continued to fall, putting intense cost pres- 
sures on prices. 
` In addition, farm prices, after declining for 
four months, leaped upward by 6 per cent 
in June. Rising production costs, the con- 
tinuing climb in world demand for food, 
too wet weather in the planting season and 
too dry weather in the growing season have 
put pressure on the prices of corn, soybeans, 
wheat and other crops. 

Fuel prices, which many economists ex- 
pected would drop, are still going up. Gaso- 
line and other oil products in the United 
States are expected to rise as more domesti- 
cally produced oil is freed from the §5.25-per- 
barrel price limit. Internationally, the oil- 
producing countries are moving to take over 
wells from the big oil companies; the cartel 
may be intending to jack up prices still fur- 
ther. Even the Saudi Arabians, whom the 
United States Government was counting on 
to bring down prices, now seem headed 
higher. The world appears to be bent on in- 
flating up to the level of oil prices, as hopes 
of bringing down oil prices begin to fade. 


. » NO SINGLE REMEDY 


Can this kind of inflation, stemming from 
escalating wage and commodity costs, be 
cured by keeping a tight grip on the rate of 
growth of the money supply? Chairman 
Burns of the Federal Reserve Board appears 
heroically determined to prove it can. Last 
week Dr. Burns told the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee that he regards the 
current 6 percent rate of growth in the na- 
tion’s money supply as still too high and 
would depress it further. 

But so slow a rate of monetary growth as 
we have already seen has pushed interest 
rates to historically high levels, inflicting 
severe damage in the housing industry, thrift 
institutions, real-estate trusts and the secu- 
rities markets, and threatening the over-all 
economy with more serious troubles. 

Capital spending has begun to slip. Busi- 
ness corporations, unable to float equity is- 
sues or to borrow long-term money on bonds 
at superhigh rates, have been turning to the 
commercial banks for working capital. To 
finance their customers’ needs, the banks 
have been borrowing heavily themselves at 
very high rates, jeopardizing their own li- 
quidity. 

The risks to the economy and the finan- 
cial system of trying to stop inflation by 
relying solely on slowing the monetary growth 
rate to about half the rate of inflation (al- 
lowing nothing for any growth in real out- 
put) are monumental. The danger is growing 
that the economy’s real output will continue 
to fall in the second half of this year instead 
of recovering as the Administration and 
many private economists had predicted. But 
that slump may have very little impact on 
an inflation based heavily on wage-escala- 
tion, lagging productivity and the worldwide 
squeeze on farm products, oil and other com- 
modities. 

Rather than run the risk of overshooting 
into a depression and then having to do a 
180-degree turn to rescue a collapsing econ- 
omy, the Federal Reserve should ease up, 
still “leaning against the wind” of inflation 
but sustaining real output and employment. 
Sooner or later, the Administration and Con- 
gress are going to have to tackle cost-push 
inflation by developing a more effective in- 
comes policy than the President’s new ex- 
cursion into toothless “jawboning” or the 
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earlier, endlessly variable phases of his price- 
wage controls—a program Mr. Nixon despised 
and finally dumped with exquisitely wrong 
timing. 


MR. BROWN OF MICHIGAN OFFERS 
AMENDMENTS 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my understanding that H.R. 16090 
will be considered by the House under a 
rule requiring amendments to be printed 
in the Record in order to qualify for 
consideration by the House when the bill 
is considered. 

Accordingly, on behalf of Congressman 
VANDER JAcT and myself, I submit several 
such amendments for review and consid- 
eration prior to their formal offering: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED 

OFFERED BY Mr. BROWN OF MICHIGAN 


Page 47, immediately after line 6, insert the 
following new title: 

TITLE IV—REGULATION OF CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
Part A—General Provisions 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 411. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Campaign Contributions and Ex- 
penditures Act of 1974". 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Src. 412. It is the purpose of this title to 
establish an independent agency whose func- 
tion it shall be to receive, hold on deposit for, 
and, upon proper authorization, disburse 
moneys contributed to candidates for Fed- 
eral elective office. 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Src. 413. The Congress finds that existing 
Federal campaign contribution reporting and 
disclosure requirements, as contained in 
existing law, are inadequate, ineffective, and 
easily circumvented, and that, as a result, the 
electorate is denied information relating to 
the financing of campaigns of candidates for 
Federal office which the Congress has already 
determined it is entitled to know. The Con- 
gress further finds that the traditional 
method of campaign financing through con- 
tributions by the citizenry at large is best 
suited to American custom and history and 
should be retained. Therefore, this title 
establishes an Office of Federal Campaign 
Contributions and Expenditures, hereinafter 
referred to as the “Office”, whose responsibil- 
ity it shall be to— 

(1) act as a depository for all contribu- 
tions to candidates for Federal office; 

(2) make disbursements on behalf of such 
candidates, upon proper authorization for 
expenses incurred in a campaign for Federal 
office; and 

(3) maintain accurate and detailed records 
of all contributions, account balances, and 
expenditures for each candidate which shall 
be kept in such a manner as to be readily 
available for public inspection. 

The Congress intends that the Office shall 
be provided with the authority to (A) make 
all necessary rules and regulations so as to 
insure that complete, accurate, and timely 
information relating to any and all aspects 
of Federal campaign financing is available to 
the public, and (B) to hire sufficient staff and 
maintain appropriate offices so as to ade- 
quately meet its responsibilities. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 414. When used in this title— 

(1) “authorization of expenditures” means 
notification, by means to be prescribed by 
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the Administrator, of proposed expenditures, 
including payee and amount, by either the 
candidate himself or a designated assistant; 

(2) “approval of the Commission” shall 
mean a favorable vote of at least three mem- 
bers of the Commission; and 

(3) the terms “election”, “candidate”, 
“Federal office’, “contribution”, “expendi- 
ture”, “person”, and “State” have the mean- 
ings given them by section 301 of the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971. 


Part B—CREATION AND ORGANIZATION 
CREATION 


Sec. 421. There is hereby created as an 
agency of the United States an Office of Fed- 
eral Campaign Contributions and Expendi- 
tures. 

ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


Sec. 422. The Office shall be under the 
superintending control of the Federal Elec- 
tions Commission, hereinafter referred to as 
the “Commission”, and its operations shall 
be conducted by an Administrator, a Deputy 
Administrator, and sufficient staff and 
clerical personnel as are necessary to carry 
out the responsibilities of the Office, in ac- 
cordance with the rules, regulations, and 
policy adopted by the Commission, 

THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 423. (a) The Commission shall be 
composed of five members, to be appointed 
as follows: 

(1) one by the minority leader of the 
Senate; 

(2) one by the majority leader of the 
Senate; 

(3) one by the minority leader of the 
House; 

(4) one by the Speaker of the House; and 

(5) one by the President. 


The Commissioners shall select one of their 
number to serve as Chairman of the Com- 
mission, which office he shall hold during 
his tenure on the Commission. 

(b) Each member of the Commission shall 
be a citizen of the United States and no 
member may hold Federal office during his 
term on the Commission. 

(c) The Commissioners first appointed 
under this title shall remain in office for 
terms of one, two, three, four, and five years, 
in the respective order of appointment pre- 
scribed in subsection (b) above, from the 
date of the taking effect of this title. How- 
ever, their successors shall be appointed for 
terms of five years or until their respective 
successors have been appointed, whichever 
is longer. Vacancies are to be filled by ap- 
pointment by the appropriate official de- 
scribed in subsection (b) above, and only 
for the unexpired term of the commissioner 
whom he succeeds. No vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall impair the right of the re- 
maining commissioners to exercise all the 
powers of the Commission. 

ADMINISTRATOR AND DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec. 424. (a) The Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator shall be selected by 
the Commission, with due regard for the 
efficient dispatch of the powers and duties 
vested in their offices pursuant to procedures 
duly prescribed by the Commission. 

(b) The Administrator and Deputy Ad- 
ministrator shall be appointed to terms of 
seven years. If for any reason the Admin- 
istrator should not serve his full term, the 
Deputy shall act as Administrator during 
the remainder of his term, and a new Deputy 
Administrator shall be appointed by the 
Commission for the unexpired term of the 
Deputy who he succeeds. If the Deputy 
Administrator should fail to serve his full 
term, a successor shall be appointed by the 
Commission for the unexpired remainder 
of the term. 
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OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 425. The Administrator and Deputy 
Administrator shall have authority, subject 
to the approval of the Commission and to 
provisions of the civil service laws, to em- 
ploy such other officers and employees as 
they shall deem necessary in exercising and 
ne the powers and duties of the 

ce. 


PART C—POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
RECEIPT OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Sec. 431. It shall be the duty of the Ad- 
ministrator to receive all contributions made 
to candidates for Federal office and to hold 
such contributions on deposit for the re- 
spective candidates. All contributions shall 
be timely forwarded to the Office under rules 
and regulations adopted by the Commission 
which may allow for temporary accumula- 
tion of small contributions. 

DISBURSEMENTS 


Sec. 432. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Administrator upon proper authorization, 
to disburse moneys held on deposit by him 
on behalf of candidates for Federal office, but 
in no event may the Administrator make a 
disbursement which would result in an over- 
draft of a candidate’s account. 

(b) Disbursement of funds by the Office, 
properly authorized, shall in no way subject 
the Office, or any agent thereof, to liability 
that might arise by reason of such payment; 
nor shall the Office in performing its func- 
tions under this title incur any liability 
with respect to the nonpayment of any cam- 
paign obligation of a candidate. 

RECORDS; PUBLIC INSPECTION 


Sec. 433. It shall be the duty of the Admin- 
istrator to maintain in an accurate and ac- 
cessible manner, complete and current rec- 
ords of all contributions, including amount, 
source, and current account balances, and 
expenditures, including amount, payee, and 
purpose. Such records shall be available for 
public inspection, and copies shall be fur- 
nished at a reasonable cost to anyone who 
so requests. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 

Sec. 434, Within thirty days following every 
Federal election, the Administrator shall pre- 
pare and submit to the Congress, a compre- 
hensive report of campaign financial matters 
for that election. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Src. 435. The Administrator, with the prior 
approval of the Commission, may make such 
rules and regulations, and issue such orders 
not inconsistent with this title, as may be 
necessary in the execution of his functions. 

OVERSIGHT; RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec. 436. The Commission shall have gen- 
eral oversight authority over the Office and 
the Administrator, and may recommend to 
the Congress, whenever appropriate, legisla- 
tion which would further effectuate the pur- 
poses of this title. 

Part D—PROHIBSITIONS AND PENALTIES 

UNLAWFUL EXPENDITURE OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS 

Sec. 441. No candidate for Federal office 
may make any expenditure, nor may any 
expenditure be made on his behalf by any 
individual, group, or organization, directly 
or indirectly, for purposes related to his or 
her campaign, except as the same may be 
specifically authorized in writing by the 
Office. 

UNLAWFUL RECEIPT OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


Sec. 442. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, firm, or coporation to receive, directly 
or indirectly, payments of any kind or nature 
for any goods, services, or activity in the 
nature of a campaign expenditure in behalf 
of any candidate for Federal office, except 
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from the Office, unless receipt is specifically 
authorized in writing by the Office. 


CIVIL PENALTIES 


Sec. 443. Any person who violates any pro- 
vision of this title or any rule or regulation 
issued by the Administrator under this title, 
shall be subject to a civil penalty of not to 
exceed $1,000 for each violation. 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

Sec. 444. Any person who knowingly and 
willfully violates any provision of this title, 
or any rule or regulation issued under au- 
thority conferred by this title shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be subject for the 
first offense to a fine of not less than $5,000 
nor more than $10,000, and for any subse- 
quent offense, to a fine of not less than 
$10,000 and no more than $25,000. 

Part E—MISCELLANEOUS AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 451. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as shall be necessary 
to establish and operate the Office. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL; DUTIES, POWERS AND 

FUNCTIONS RETAINED 


Src. 452. All duties, powers, and functions 
of the Comptroller General with respect to 
Federal elections and the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, including the power to 
serve as a national clearinghouse for Federal 
campaign information, are hereby retained. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 453. This title shall take effect upon 
the organization of the Commission, but in 
no event later than one year after its enact- 
ment into law. 

And redesignate the following title and 
sections accordingly. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, OF- 
FERED BY Mr. BROWN OF MICHIGAN 


Page 17 immediately after line 23, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(e) Section 591(b) of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to the definition of 
candidate, is amended by striking out “or 
made expenitures, or has given his consent 
for any other person to receive contributions 
or make expenditures,”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF MICHIGAN 


Page 19, line 4, insert “(a)” immediately 
after “Sec. 201.”. 

Page 20, immediately after line 17, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(b) Section 302(c) (4) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, relating to orga- 
nization of political committees, is amended 
by striking out “on whose behalf such ex- 
penditure was made” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “to whom a contribution is made”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF MICHIGAN 


Page 21, strike out line 5 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 23, line 22, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec, 203. Title III of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 is amended by striking 
out section 304, relating to reports by po- 
litical committees and candidates. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr. BROWN OF MICHIGAN 

Page 24, line 3, strike out “report or” and 
strike out the comma after “303”. 

Page 24, strike out line 4. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF MICHIGAN 

Page 25, strike out line 22 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 24, and insèrt in lieu 
thereof the following: 
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(A) by striking out subsection (b); and 

Page 26, line 1, strike out “(C)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(B)”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF MICHIGAN 

Page 33, immediately after line 9, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(g) Section 301(b) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to the defini- 
tion of candidate, is amended by striking 
out “or made expenditures, or has given his 
consent for any other person to receive con- 
tributions or make expenditures,”. 

AMENDMENT To H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF MICHIGAN 


Page 69, line 18, immediately after “to the 
candidate.” insert the following: “Such 


transfer shall be made to the Office of Fed- 
eral Campaign Contributions and Expendi- 
tures, for subsequent disbursement to the 
candidate as authorized by such Office.” 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr. Brown OF MICHIGAN 
Page 79, line 11, insert “and by section 453” 
immediately after “subsection (b)”. 
Page 79, line 14, strike out “403, 404, 405, 
406, 407, 408, and 409” and insert in lieu 
thereof “503, 504, 505, 506, 507, 508, and 509”. 


DO-NOTHING NIXONOMICS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Eliza- 
beth, N.J., Daily Journal has called for 
congressional economic leadership in the 
battle against inflation and recession in 
a recent editorial entitled “Do-Nothing 
Nixonomics: Worsening U.S. Economic 
Ilis Need Congressional Cures:” 

[From the Elizabeth (NJ.) Daily Journal] 


Do-NoTHING NrIxoNoMics: WoRSENING U.S. 
Economic ILLS NEED CONGRESSIONAL CURES 


Warnings keep coming in that the U.S. is 
sliding into deeper economic troubles than 
President Nixon and his advisers seem to 
realize. 

The highly respected Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, for 
example, issued a special report last week 
predicting that unemployment, presently 
above 5 per cent, could rise to 6.25 per cent 
next year, accomplished by a trade deficit 
that could amount to between $5-7 billion in 
1975. 

With the administration apparently in- 
capable of adopting a more action-oriented 
program, the time is fast approaching for 
the Congress to take the initiative. 

Rep. Richard Vander Veen, who recently 
won a stunning electoral victory as a Demo- 
crat in Gerald Ford’s old, traditionally Re- 
publican seat, has wasted little time in ad- 
vancing a proposal to combat inflation and 
unemployment that stands out as an alter- 
native to the economic policy paralysis of 
the White House. 

Vander Veen would provide 900,000 public 
service jobs through a bill he calls the Public 
Service Employment Act. 

The measure, introduced yesterday, would 
directly benefit areas in New Jersey by con- 
centrating federal funds in 973 places where 
unemployment is already over 7 per cent, and 
providing enough funds to force unemploy- 
ment under the 7 per cent mark. 

The plan is co-sponsored by House Pub- 
lic Works Committee Chairman John Blat- 
nik, D-Minn., New Jersey Democrats Peter 
Rodino and Henry Helstocki, and Rep. Henry 
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Reuss, D-Wisc., one of the most highly re- 
spected economic policy specialists in Con- 
gress. 

Reuss himself has authored an important 
economic program that combines public serv- 
ice employment with inflation-fighting and 
tax reform measures aimed at benefiting 
the lower and middle income taxpayers most 
victimized by the nation's worsening eco- 
nomic crisis which deserves serious study. 

While President Nixon has dismissed the 
public service employment proposals as use- 
less “leaf raking projects,” Reuss and Van- 
der Veen counter that there are constructive 
jobs available in the public sector. 

Among these are jobs in auxiliary police 
protection for schools with security prob- 
lems, guards for inner city museums fre- 
quently closed for extensive periods during 
the week for lack of funds to pay security 
personnel, medical assistants for hospitals fi- 
nancially unable to hire needed personnel, 
junior foresters who may help manage un- 
tended state and federal parks, staff for day 
care and mental health care centers, and so 
on, 

Combined with public service jobs would 
be skills training and centralized job infor- 
mation programs to guide people to available 
jobs. 

The 3.5 billion price tag may be inflation- 
ary, but, many economists say, preoccupa- 
tion with inflation alone does not restrain it 
without healthier economic growth and em- 
ployment powers. And public service employ- 
ment is said to combine the virtues of being 
the least inflationary employment, while 
stimulating private sector employment 
through a multiplier effect. 

Reuss’s inflation-fighting plan would re- 
vise the Federal Reserve Board’s present 
high interest policies where the present 
scarce money finds its way to such high- 
profit investments as speculative real estate 
or conglomerate take overs. Instead, he says, 
provide financial incentives for banks to 
make investment loans in low and moderate 
income housing, industrial plant modern- 
ization providing long term employment 
opportunities, and small business and farm 
development projects, 

The Wisconsin Democrat also proposes re- 
ducing consumer prices by reversing gov- 
ernment price subsidies for basic commodi- 
ties like beef and milk, and ending indis- 
criminate subsidies for export sales of scarce 
commodities like wheat and lumber. 

Finally, Reuss proposes combining a tax 
cut for low and middle income people with 
some long overdue plugging of tax loopholes. 
He would include measures to revise capital 
gains untaxed at death, change laws which 
discourage domestic oil exploration, end tax 
shelter farming and re-examine tax defer- 
ments that induce companies to expand ex- 
ports of scarce commodities. 

These may not be the best possible plans 
to cure the nation’s worsening economic 
woes, but they are plans for action. They 
stand out in the starkest contrast to the 
Nixon Administration’s impeachment-in- 
duced inaction. 


WE'LL ALL MISS JACK REYNOLDS 
HON. ANGELO D. RONCALLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 

Mr. RONCALLO of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, my home town of Massapequa 
has recently lost one of our finest citi- 
zens, Mr. Jack Reynolds. I would like 
to share with my colleagues a letter 
found in this week’s Massapequa Post, 
which so eloquently illustrates the fine 
example of living that Mr. Reynolds set 
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for all of us, and expresses the love and 
value in which he was held by our 
community. 

WE'LL ALL Miss JACK REYNOLDS 
Dear Editor: 

Last Saturday, Massapequa lost one of its 
best people, Jack Reynolds. Any parent or 
child that has been involved in baseball, 
basketball or football for the past 10 years, 
knew Jack. He was always at a school or 
park ballfield where there were kids playing 
ball. 

He loved kids and when you see the four 
he raised with his wife, Dee, you know why. 
The ironic part is he died playing ball at a 
Mustang picnic at Brady Park. He was 
6 ft. 4 in. tall and his heart was bigger. 

Our family met Jack and Dee Mustang. 
We spent many a cold day watching 12 year 
olds drop a ball. One 15 degree day in Plain- 
view Jack said, “We're crazy to be here, but 
if they played in Butte, Montana, we 
would go.” 

Massapequa is made up of a lot of people 
like Jack and Dee Reynolds. They love their 
family, home, church and town. We in re- 
turn love them and we speak for so many 
of their friends. 

It’s Just a shame God had to take him so 
young. Burns Park will miss him and so will 
many, Many people. 

EDNA and JOE GERARDI. 


A PERILOUS TERRAIN 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, weekend before last I drove 
with my wife to Maine to visit our son, 
who is working there for the summer. 
Our trip—a long one from here—required 
us to listen to much of the Judiciary 
Committee meetings, the afternoon ones 
anyway, over the car radio, with access to 
televised sessions only in the evening 
hours. 

Nevertheless, I was proud—as I believe 
all of us are proud, regardless of our in- 
clinations toward the forthcoming im- 
peachment vote—of the high standard 
set by the committee members as they 
undertook and carried out their prelim- 
inary portion of the difficult and his- 
toric task now set before us. By their 
attitudes and conduct they did much, 
I believe, to restore both dignity and re- 
spect to this House, heretofore much bat- 
tered as it has been in the eyes of a 
skeptical public. 

Whether for or against impeachment, 
they all “did us proud” and in the proc- 
ess opened the eyes of many of us, prob- 
ably, as to the talents and capacities of 
these, our colleagues. Among those who 
particularly so shone, I felt, was the 
youthful gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
CoHEN), who along with his fellows—as 
the following editorial suggests—“plant- 
ed a new seed in our perspective of im- 


peachment and all its thorny implica- 
tions.” 


Curious, as always when in someone 
else’s congressional district, I picked up 
the July 29 edition of the Bangor Daily 
News in an effort to find out what Mr. 
CoHEN’s hometown folks were thinking 
about his important role in these pro- 
ceedings. The following is that news- 
paper’s lead editorial—and it is as 
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thoughtful and as provocative in its own 
fashion as were Mr. CoHEN’s contribu- 
tions during difficult sessions. I commend 
its reading to my colleagues: 
[From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News, 
July 29, 1974] 
SEARCHLIGHT OF PROBABILITY 


Yesterday, Maine’s 2nd District Congress- 
man William Cohen came to Bangor to talk 
with us about his part in the historic im- 
peachment process now under way with hard 
inevitability. 

Miles from the artificial light and gnawing 
tension of Washington, amid the relative 
Sunday solitude of his home town, Bill 
Cohen’s sudden notoriety was apparent. It 
followed closely on his heels in the shape of 
television network film cameras, and lots of 
bright lights. 

But here in Bangor the big league news 
people were unexpectedly passive; they 
listened with an obvious curiosity as to what 
this young congressman’s home town press 
would want to know. Or, more specifically, 
what possible questions could we have for 
him that have not been asked time and time 
again by the national news media. 

By and large, there were no questions which 
evoked a new slant, or provoked fresh com- 
ment on a yet unscrutinized area. But if the 
network crews flew back to New York feeling 
that they were on the final leg of a wild 
goose chase, they missed something. 

They missed a fathoming of feeling—an 
inescapable truth—that we derived from 
talking about impeachment with a man who 
is directly and importantly involved. For us, 
@ new seed was planted in our perspective of 
impeachment and all its thorny implica- 
tions. 

While we have all read and seen that im- 
peachment is, indeed, an awesome thing— 
and believed it—the massive proportions 
have somehow been diminished in the trans- 
lation. 

Why, we asked? Was it because of our re- 
moteness from the hub of our political 
center? Or has the barrage of Watergate 
information simply acted as a pain killer, 
numbing us from the hard, cold reality of 
it all? 

And what of the truth? 

It is, we are convinced, that the impeach- 
ment of President Nixon is a thunderbolt, 
and even more awesome, perhaps, than those 
closest to it could possibly articulate. 

Rep. Cohen’s “searchlight of probability”, 
as he calls it, sweeps a perilous terrain that 
seems destined to ruin the Nixon Presidency 
one way or the other. While some may em- 
phatically deny the foregone conclusiveness 
of this, the odds counter with staggering 
enormity. 

More bothersome to us, now, than the 
President’s fate, is our own. And Rep. Cohen's 
searchlight spills over into the days ahead 
with new considerations that should move 
us all to much personal inquiry. 

As if the Watergate spectre of yesterday, 
and today, was not enough, we have much 
uncertainty ahead. 

These days may have been overlooked in 
the heat of impeachment, but consider: After 
the House Judiciary Committee sends its 
articles to the full House of Representatives 
there will be more hours and hours of debate. 
Then, two to three months more in the Sen- 
ate during the impeachment trial, possibly 
longer. 

It is Rep. Cohen’s stated belief that Amer- 
ica’s other ills, of which inflation remains 
foremost, can not be even dealt with until 
there is a recovery of confidence throughout 
the land. 

Historians caution us not to lose heart. 
There is, they say, ample precedent in our 
history to guarantee that the fabric of our 
Constitution will endure the stress. That is 
good. 
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But what of us? Will the Constitution pro- 
vide the staple to sustain us through these 
confusing, troubled days ahead? And will 
the recovery of confidence come in time to 
rescue us from our foundering economy? 

We want to be brave. We would prefer that 
history record that we held our heads high in 
the face of grave Constitutional travail. But 
our sense of national valor may have yet to 
be subjected to the real test. 

And despite Congress’ compelling need to 
be strong and assertive, circumstances may 
mandate a final Presidential initiative long 
before the storm has passed. 


HASTINGS SKEPTICAL TURKEY CAN 
PUT LIMIT ON OPIUM 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Representative 
James F. Hastincs, is most knowledge- 
able about the problems and need for 
solutions in the area of drug abuse. 


As chairman of the House Republican 
Task Force on Drug Abuse, he has 
recently been conducting a personal, in 
depth study of the effects of the resump- 
tion of poppy growing in Turkey, and I 
commend the following newspaper inter- 
view to the attention of the House: 
HASTINGS SKEPTICAL TURKEY CAN Pot LIMIT 

ON OPIUM 

DunxirK.—The chairman of the House 
Republican Task Force on Drug Abuse said 
he is “extremely skeptical” about assurances 
from Turkey that it intends to impose strong 
surveillance measures to insure that its 
poppy production is used strictly for legal 
medical purposes. 

In a telephone interview from his Wash- 
ington office, Rep. James F. Hastings (R- 
Rushford Lake) and the U.S., with a large 
interdiction force, has been unable to halt 
satisfactorily the inflow of drugs from 
foreign nations. 

“How will Turkey, with a great deal less in 
physical and financial resources, be able to 
insure that only legal opium leaves the 
country?” he asked. 

Hastings said he visited Turkey in June 
and the government there released from 
prison “most of the drug dealers who will be 
champing at the bit to get back in action 
again.” _ 

The congressman called again for a halt 
in U.S. economic and military aid to Turkey 
“until the Turkish government reverses its 
stand and reimposes the ban on poppy 
production.” 

Hastings said he has much respect for 
Turkey as a long-time ally and friend of 
the U.S. “I am afraid I must consider this 
lifting of the ban a deliberate and offensive 
act agains the well-being of our country,” he 
added. 

The ban on poppy-growing was imposed by 
Turkey at the request of the U.S. in 1971 with 
the promise that $35.7 million be offered to 
Turkish farmers for their losses and to set 
up a crop substitution plan.” 

Hastings said at that time 80 per cent of 
the heroin flowing into the U.S. came from 
Turkey. He said the ban resulted in a “dra- 
matic turnabout in heroin addiction” here. 
The rate, Hastings continued, dropped nearly 
60 per cent from a peak of some 600,000 per- 
sons. 
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POPPY BAN IMPORTANT 

“Government forces played a major role in 
this decrease, but the poppy ban in Turkey, 
drying up heroin supplies in America, cannot 
be discounted as a primary factor in turning 
the tide,” the congressman declared. 

“Now these successes in the fight against 
hard drugs are to be placed in jeopardy.” 

Hastings charged that, with the resump- 
tion of poppy growing in Turkey, heroin sup- 
plies “will again be easily available in the 
United States.” 

Aides to the congressman said Hastings felt 
the $1,400 cost of his trip to Turkey to meet 
with governmental leaders was well spent, 
compared to what heroin addiction costs the 
US. 

The Drug Enforcement Administration es- 
timates that a drug addict needs about 
$18,000 annually to support his habit. 

“Based on the addiction growth rate in 
America before the ban, this would mean 
about $200 million a year going into the 
pockets of pushers and dealers and most of 
that money will be coming from crimes com- 
mitted by addicts,” Hastings charged, 

TURKEY ACCUSED 

He accused the Turkish government of of- 
fering “a deceptive argument” when it 
claimed that the resumption of poppy grow- 
ing was needed economically, 

“When the ban was imposed, poppy pro- 
duction accounted for less than one per cent 
of the nation’s gross national product,” the 
congressman added. 

Now seeking his fourth term the 39th Dist., 
Hastings said that at stake in Turkey’s deci- 
sion “are the lives of thousands of Americans, 
many of them youngsters in their early teens, 
who will now find themselves exposed to the 
threat of heroin addiction.” 

He said the only way to convince Turkey 
“of the seriousness of our position” is to cut 
off U.S. aid. “It will also send out a clear 
signal to other governments throughout the 
world that we do not intend to retreat in 
ba battle to combat heroin addiction,” he 
said. 

The congressman, father of five children, 
called it “unconscionable” to continue to 
support a government that has just made a 
decision which it knows will mean wasted 
lives and the death of thousands of young 
Americans.” 


ANOTHER GENERATION OF NERVE 
GAS WEAPONS 


HON. FLOYD V. HICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, in my at- 
tempts to become familiar with our coun- 
try’s chemical warfare program, I have 
received briefings from the Army and the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
But I have also looked to knowledge- 
able people outside of the Government 
to advise me on the various programs 
underway—and particularly the binary 
nerve gas program. Funds for setting up 
a production line for this new generation 
of nerve gas munitions are included in 
the fiscal year 1975 DOD appropriations 
bill, which we will vote on Tuesday. Most 
of the negative comments concerning bi- 
naries have been made on grounds that 
they would undermine the negotiations 
at Geneva to prevent chemical warfare, 
and on grounds that they would be 
expensive. 
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There is another aspect of chemical 
warfare that I have tried to become fa- 
miliar with—the military utility of such 
weapons. Testimony presented at hear- 
ings before the House Armed Services 
Special Subcommittee on Arms Control 
and Disarmament and the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee on National Secu- 
rity Policy have touched on this question, 
but never in a systematic fashion. 

In my efforts to learn more about this 
subject, I have spoken to Carl L. Cun- 
ningham, a 24-year veteran of the Army 
Chemical Corps. I value Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s opinions because he has had 
Chemical Corps staff assignments in Ger- 
many and in Vietnam. His Vietnam serv- 
ice, as staff chemical officer, was with the 
US. II Field Forces. Mr. Cunningham 
retired from the Army at his own re- 
quest in 1969, with the grade of lieuten- 
ant colonel. He retired to pursue an offer 
from a private research institute as their 
principal social scientist. 

I asked Colonel Cunningham to send 
me his observations on the advisability 
of developing binary nerve gas weapons. 
His response, which I will insert at the 
close of my remarks, troubles me for two 
main reasons. First, it raises many ques- 
tions about the military utility of the 
binary program that need to be answered. 
Second, it makes very clear to me just 
how little we in the Congress really know 
about the subject matter. 

One of the major rationales behind 
the procurement of another generation 
of nerve gas munitions is that chemicals 
allow a threshhold below nuclear war- 
fare. Colonel Cunningham offers a dif- 
ferent perception: 

The Department of Defense position in 
this regard ignores the possibility that the 
public may in fact fear chemical weapons 
more than nuclear ones. ... The fact to 
be dealt with is the widespread perception 
of those weapons as having potential to in- 
troduce a special element of horror into war. 
Review, for example, the international out- 
cry against the use by the United States of 
riot control agents in a tactical role in Viet- 
nam. If chemical weapons were employed 
by any nation in a future conventional war, 
we must assume that there would be great 
waves of international concern far out of 
proportion to the weapons’ tactical effect on 
the battlefields or their threat to civilian 
populations. Therefore, instead of being an 
alternative to nuclear weapons, might chem- 
ical weapons not constitute a veritable short 
circuit to nuclear war? 


What are the potential impacts of 
binary nerve gas on peace and wartime 
logistics and distribution? Colonel Cun- 
ningham states: 

Chemical filled shells cannot be safely dis- 
tributed and carried by units with the same 
degree of safety and convenience as conven- 
tional ammunition. ‘ 


In a fast moving battlefield situation, 
it would be exceptionally difficult to 
make the necessary technical prepara- 
tions and to distribute our current chem- 
ical munitions. Will binaries lessen any 
of these problems? If so, would we be 
paying for tactical mobility in other 
ways? Colonel Cunningham states: 

It may be technically feasible for binary 
munitions to be stored well forward in the 
combat zone, if not actually integrated in 
units’ basic loads. . . . If that type of stor- 
age and integration were to occur, it would 
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greatly increase the possibility of inadvertent 
use—or perhaps deliberate misuse by an 
overzealous commander—of munitions that 
have the same degree of control as nuclear 
weapons. 


Another question that disturbs me re- 
lates to military airlift. No matter what 
chemical munitions we are talkng 
about—binary or otherwise—only a small 
amount will be prepositioned. When the 
tension builds, will we be filling our pre- 
cious cargo space with chemicals, or with 
tracked vehicles and other types of am- 
munition? 

Another assertion by supporters of the 
binary nerve gas program is that our 
ability to retaliate in kind has prevented 
the use of chemicals against us during the 
last three wars. In my view, the reason 
why chemicals were not used against us 
in Vietnam or Korea was not that the 
other side faced retaliation in kind, but 
that they faced unacceptable retaliation 
by means of our own ‘choosing. World 
War II presents a different case, because 
we know that the Germans possessed 
nerve gas at the time of the invasion at 
Normandy. Colonel Cunningham believes 
lethal chemicals were not used then or 
since because: 

Chemical agents may introduce so much 
uncertainty and complication in tactical sit- 
uations as to be perceived as offering no 
great advantage to either side * * *. Smoke 
rising from a leaf pile behaves in unexpected 
ways. Generally, one can test the wind, and if 
it is blowing toward a neighbor’s open win- 
dow, prudently wait awhile to burn the 
leaves, But the most steady wind has a tend- 
ency to take unexpected local shifts in di- 
rection and speed, and therefore a downwind 
hazard always exists of annoying the neigh- 
bor. Substitute a lethal chemical aerosol for 
the smoke, and friendly troops for the neigh- 
bor and you pose the fundamental problem 
that will always be associated with close sup- 
port use of toxic chemical agents. 


The use of nerve gas assumes our abil- 
ity to protect our own troops in a lethal 
chemical environment. Are our troops 
prepared for this task? Colonel Cunning- 
ham asserts: 

I can say that most American tactical 
commanders know far less about the capa- 
bilities and employment of chemical weapons 
and the safety precautions that would be 
attendant to them than they know about 
doctoring mules. 


This statement reinforces my view 
that we would be far better off spending 
funds for defensive purposes than to pre- 
pare for another generation of offensive 
nerve gas weapons. Colonel Cunningham 
states: 

The complicating factor in defense against 
chemical agents is continuity. Protective 
masks are only good so long as beard doesn't 
break the air seal around the face. A man 
must eat or eventually remove it to rest. 
Men are very unlikely to be able to sleep 
for any appreciable period in a mask—or be 
willing to try, because during sleep the in- 
dividual could easily dislodge it. ... How 
have these matters been dealt with in our 
Army in training? Have realistic tests of 
large numbers of troops over at least 3 to 
4 day periods simulating a toxic environment 
been conducted? ...If the Army has con- 
ducted such tests, it would be of interest to 
me, were I a policy maker, what conclusions 
they drew from them. 


Colonel Cunningham raises other ques- 
tions that need to be answered. We do 
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not know the anticipated storage life of 
binaries. We do not know how much 
surveillance is required of agent com- 
ponents, or filled munitions. Nor do we 
know what intermediate field prepara- 
tions would be required for binaries. 

I realize that this is a highly technical 
area, and that my colleagues and I sim- 
ply do not have the time to go into de- 
tails on every aspect of a complex bill 
like the Defense appropriations bill. I 
have had the opportunity to review 
this particular aspect of the bill in some 
depth—and this is why I have shared my 
views for whatever they are worth with 
my colleagues. 

After reviewing our chemical warfare 
programs, I see no compelling reason 
why we should embark on a production 
line for binary nerve gas munitions at 
this time. I hope my colleagues will sup- 
port action to delete funds tomorrow. If 
no other Members offer an amendment 
to this effect, I intend to do so. 

For the edification of my colleagues, I 
include the entire statement of Colonel 
Cunningham: 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE ADVISABILITY OF DE- 
VELOPING A BINARY SYSTEM FOR NERVE 
AGENTS 

(By Carl L. Cunningham) 

I will be raising some specific questions 
concerning the Army's concept for the binary 
weapons which I think should be answered. 
However, I don’t believe there is anything 
more important than reexamination of the 
fundamental assertions and rationale of the 
Department of Defense concerning the main- 
tenance of a chemical weapons stockpile, and 
the deterrent effects they claim for it. Al- 
though these matters have been extensively 
debated over the past few years, I feel com- 
pelled to go over some of the ground again. 

Let’s start with the assertion that chemi- 
cal weapons—and particularly the nerve 
agents—offer a “viable”alternative to the use 
of nuclear weapons. Do they? 

CHEMICAL AGENTS AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

That assertion seems to have been ac- 
cepted without much question by members 
of Congress and, indeed, by strategic plan- 
ners in the Pentagon. The Army now claims 
that chemical weapons are conventional; that 
their use would not invoke a special form of 
warfare. They are simply another item in the 
arsenal of the tactical commander. Public 
expressions of rationale concerning chemical 
weapons, such as that made by Mr. Amos 
Jordan, Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
on May 9, 1974, usually take pains to refer 
to the employment of chemical weapons in 
context of a “conventional war.” The Depart- 
ment of Defense position in this regard 
ignores the possibility that the public may, 
in fact, fear chemical weapons more than 
nuclear ones. I personally believe that cer- 
tain chemical agents could offer alternatives 
to the conventional weapons of destruction 
by explosive means. However, the fact to be 
dealt with is that widespread perception of 
those weapons as haying potential to intro- 
duce a special element of horror into war. 
Review, for example, the international out- 
cry against the use by the United States of 
riot control agents in a tactical role in 
Vietnam. 

If chemical weapons were employed by any 
nation in a future conventional war, we 
must assume that there would be great 
waves of international concern far out of 
proportion to the weapons’ tactical effect on 
the battlefields or their threat to civilian 
populations. Therefore, instead of being an 
alternative to nuclear weapons, might chem- 
ical weapons not constitute a veritable short 
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circuit to nuclear war? Of course, we don’t 
know. But the question itself seems to have 
been buried under the assertion of our mili- 
tary planners that chemical weapons, which 
are unique in the manner in which they kill 
or disable; are unusual in the lingering haz- 
ards they present; which are so highly un- 
predictable in behavior and effect both to 
the side employing them and to those they 
are employed against; which require greatly 
different means of defense than other type 
weapons; and which have so much greater 
potential for harm to noncombatants than 
virtually any other weapons system—that all 
these characteristics still leave them just 
another item in the conventional stockpile. 
They are, in fact, highly unconventional in 
nature. But this characteristic does not 
justify the hysteria that is sometimes gen- 
erated over them in the public sector. Some 
of the chemical agents, particularly the in- 
capacitants, could provide a truly humane 
alternative to the high explosive and missile 
type weapons. However, the fact is that pub- 
lic opinion, and we must assume political 
reaction in wartime, would not be likely to 
make a rational differentiation between 
chemical weapons. 

The Army for years (1919-circa 1954) pro- 
pounded a doctrine of “chemical warfare.” 
The terms used and the tactical doctrine 
taught recognized that, from the moment 
toxic chemical agents were employed the 
game changed. The current assertion about 
their conventionality is, in my opinion, an 
attempt by the military, particularly the 
chemical warfare specialists, to depoliticize 
the weapons; and also to make them more 
acceptable to the tactical commanders and 
planners. Most of the latter I had contact 
with were generally unfamiliar with the 
capabilities and hazards of such weapons, 
and usually deeply suspicious of them. 


OSTENSIBLE ADVANTAGES OF THE BINARY 
SYSTEM ARE QUESTIONABLE 


I have read, in the recent statements of 
Defense Department officials concerning the 
proposed binary program, that it is needed 
in order to “modernize” the present chem- 
fcal stockpile. Again, there seems to be an 
attempt to couple the safe storage and 
handling aspects of the binary weapons with 
some suggestion of an improved capability. 
I am sure that this matter has not escaped 
attention of most members of Congress. 
However, it should be stressed in any serious 
consideration of the proposed binary sys- 
tem that at best, we will be left with the 
capability of the present nerve agents and 
delivery systems. I can only speculate, of 
course, concerning the outcome of any 
binary program that is undertaken but the 
history of weapons systems that have under- 
gone some sophistication has been to add to 
their cost and often to decrease some aspect 
of their basic capability. 

I certainly do not argue against making 
the storage and handling of nerve agents 
safer. But the essential questions seem to 
be whether such modifications are necessary 
now, when we are claiming the desire to see 
such weapons eliminated from international 
arsenals? It cannot be said that the hazards 
the weapons pose in their present form 
have kept them from being strategically de- 
ployed. They have been abroad for years in 
some quantity. If we have an avowed inten- 
tion to use them only as a retaliatory role, 
will we not continue to hold even the rela- 
tively safe binary weapons in rear area stor- 
age, keeping them under tight surveillance 
and control. 

Or, Will Binary Chemical Weapons Allow 
Tactical Forces to Carry Filled or Semi- 
Filled Munitions as Part of the Basic Load? 

If NATO forces are attacked in Europe, the 
conditions likely to attend the initial situa- 
tion would make it exceptionally difficult to 
complete all the necessary technical prepara- 
tions and distribute chemical filled artillery 
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munitions to combat forces in quantities 
that would make any difference. Chemical 
filled shells cannot be safely distributed and 
carried by units with the same degree of 
safety and convenience as conventional 
ammunition. 

However, it may be technically feasible 
for binary munitions to be stored well for- 
ward in the combat zone, if not actually 
integrated in units’ basic loads. This would 
afford significant logistical advantage. How- 
ever, if that type of storage or integration 
were to occur, it would greatly increase the 
possibility of inadvertent use—or perhaps 
deliberate misuse by an overzealous com- 
mander—of munitions that have the same 
degree of control as nuclear weapons. Thus 
consideration of added safety and con- 
venience of the binary weapons, assuming 
all these materialize, appears to be over- 
shadowed by the very restricted role assigned 
toxic chemical agents in our national de- 
fense strategy in the first place. 

What is the Army’s concept here? What, 
specifically is intended to exploit the ob- 
vious advantage of safe handling of the 
binaries over conventional chemical filled 
munitions? Then, proceeding from what is 
planned, we should analyze what additional 
political hazards may be incurred. I believe 
that no Pollyanna statements about safety 
and ease‘of handling should be accepted. A 
complete statement of potential impacts of 
binary weapons on peace and wartime logis- 
tics and distribution should be demanded 
before anything is approved by Congress. 
RETALIATION IN KIND DOCTRINE SHOULD BE 

REASSESSED 


Mr. Jordan’s statement to the Subcom- 
mittee on National Security Policy and 
Scientific Development on May 9, includes 
the remark that toxic chemical agents have 
not been used against nations that possessed 
@ Capability to retaliate in kind and which 
had adequate defensive equipment and 
training. And he notes that “U.S. capability 
to retaliate in kind and in full measure” 
was a principal reason why we were not 
attacked with chemical weapons in World 
War II. 

It is, of course, the nature of a proponent 
for a system or doctrine to draw conclusions 
from history that favor him. However, I be- 
lieve that the Congress, in its deliberations 
on any issue bearing on the national chem- 
ical stockpile, should require that the mili- 
tary planners furnish an in-depth analysis 
of all feasible reasons why toxic chemical 
agents have not been employed in the three 
major wars since World War I. We know that 
the Germans possessed nerve agents at the 
critical time when they were most threat- 
ened—the Normandy invasion—and yet did 
not use them. Hitler showed little hesitancy 
to aggravate world public opinion, if by doing 
so he obtained what he perceived as an ad- 
vantage. Thus, the classic political-psycho- 
logical restraint argument seems very weak 
applied to his regime. He was desperately at- 
tempting to perfect nuclear weapons for 
strategic use, Why did not he employ the 
nerve agents, at least in some limited way 
such as a beach defense? Was it alone be- 
cause he feared retaliation, even assuming he 
believed us to have nerve agents also? The 
answer may lie in a sector that the chem- 
ical warfare specialists in our army have 
never seen fit to address. 

Chemical agents may introduce so much 
uncertainty and complication in tactical 
situations as to be perceived as offering no 
great advantage to either side. Smoke rising 
from a leaf pile behaves in unexpected ways. 
Generally, one can test the wind, and if it is 
blowing toward a neighbor’s open window, 
prudently wait awhile to burn the leaves. 
But the most steady wind has a tendency to 
take unexpected local shifts in direction and 
speed, and therefore a downwind hazard al- 
ways exists of annoying the neighbor. Substi- 
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tute a lethal chemical aerusol for the smoke, 
and friendly troops for the neighbor and you 
pose the fundamental problem that will al- 
ways be associated with close support use of 
toxic chemical agents. Friendly troops can 
first button up in masks and protective 
clothing, of course. But there is always the 
danger of fatal error. And it is certain that 
the decision to have friendly troops come out 
from the protection, once assumed, will be 
made with great reluctance. While troops 
are under protective gear, their combat 
power, mobility, and communications are 
drastically degraded. 

Now, combining the great persistency of 
some agents, VX, as well as mustard, there is 
created contamination of terrain and equip- 
ment that is not only long lasting but diffi- 
cult to impossible to detect by individuals 
alone. Vehicles, by simply driving through a 
shell impact area, may be contaminated suffi- 
ciently to kill an unwary, unprotected sol- 
dier who later brushes up against one. The 
foot soldier would soon become suspicious of 
depressions, and of the ground that he would 
normally use for cover from enemy fire. The 
persistent toxic chemical—and here it would 
make very little difference whether it is nerve 
agent or mustard—would be a deterrent to 
the movement and free access to terrain, not 
only of the side receiving the chemical attack 
but almost certainly on the other side as 
well. Whether such disadvantages would be 
outweighed by the chemical weapons’ ca- 
pabilities can be called seriously into ques- 
tion. 

The historical reference to the use of chem- 
ical agents in World War I quickly breaks 
down in the modern context. The battlefield 
of World War I was antithetical to most mod- 
ern tactical anticipations, particularly for a 
war in Europe. The land war of the future 
will almost certainly involve a great deal 
more mobility and dispersion of troops than 
ever before. Foot troops will often be air 
lifted, or lifted in armored vehicles to the 
immediate battle area. Occupation of terrain 
will be less important than controlling it by 
fire and maneuver. There will probably be a 
very poorly defined delineation of terrain 
between the contending sides. Deep penetra- 
tion by attacking troops, and often quick and 
deep withdrawals will not be uncommon. 
Units of battalion size may often circle one 
another like fighting dogs, as opposed to the 
more orderly advance and retreat by line of 
trenches as occurred in World War I. Even 
the mustard used on trench fortifications in 
that war tended to complicate greatly the at- 
tack and occupation by the other side. How- 
ever, agents such as VX, spread over a much 
wider and far less identifiable area of battle- 
fields could have basically the same deterrent 
effect on operations as unmarked minefields, 

There are, of course, pretty good short- 
term defenses against toxic chemical agents. 
Troops that are well trained and well 
equipped should be able to cut their losses 
from chemical agents to a level that would 
perhaps be below that caused by conventional 
weaponry. The complicating factor in defense 
against chemical agents is continuity. Pro- 
tective masks are only good as long as beard 
doesn't break the air seal around the face. A 
man must eat or eventually remove it to rest. 
Men are very unlikely to be able to sleep 
for any appreciable period in a mask—or be 
willing to try, because during sleep the in- 
dividual could easily dislodge it. Persons 
whose duties require close intellectual or 
visual concentration or unimpeded voice 
communications would be greatly hampered 
while wearing a protective mask. Many would 
require collective protective shelters, a type 
protection that would be ‘exceptionally difi- 
cult to provide in a fast moving combat sit- 
uation. 

How have these matters been dealt with in 
our Army in training? Have realistic tests of 
large numbers of troops over at least 3 to 4 
day periods simulating a toxic environment 
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been conducted? I know of none that would 
qualify on even one of those points. But I 
make no claim to inclusive knowledge. If 
the Army has conducted such tests, it would 
be of interest to me, were I a policy maker, 
what conclusions they drew from them. 

But there is an even more important aspect 
of defense than the ones I have discussed 
above. That is the question of threat to civil- 
ian populations. No country in the world, in- 
cluding the United States, has sufficient pro- 
tective gear for the civillan population. A 
war in Europe would drastically affect the 
civilian population as it has throughout his- 
tory. A war that introduced chemical agents 
would add enormously to civilian casualties, 
even though military losses were not greatly 
affected. 

Although there is virtually no defense 
against nuclear weapons within a certain 
parameter from ground zero, it is conceiv- 
able that shielding from blast and heat could 
be found that will protect life relatively close 
to the burst area. Thus, the requirements to 
protect against nuclear weapons are funda- 
mentally the same as for conventional muni- 
tions or missiles. Get physical cover in line of 
sight from the blast point. (I am not ignoring 
radiation dangers, but these will not be as 
severe as popularly believed.) 

However, the chemical weapons of the na- 
ture of VX or mustard could go around 
through the skin the protection of the mask, 
of even those lucky enough to have them, 
and would tend to concentrate in the base- 
ments, depressions and wooded areas where 
civilians would naturally congregate for shel- 
ter from blast and fragments. 

If chemical weapons were used against 
NATO forces in Europe, it does not seem at 
all certain to me that we would automatically 
retaliate in kind, if we thereby increased the 
danger of the civilian refugee population. I 
see, as a distinct possibility, the energy use 
of chemical weapons on the civilian popula- 
tion in or contiguous to a battle area as a 
tactic for preoccupying the tactical com- 
mander, tying up the road net with refugee 
flow and creating havoc. 

How will the Binary Program Affect our 
Negotiating Position for Chemical Weapon 
Disarmament? 

I raise this question with only a convic- 
tion that it is politically a weak move to de- 
velop binary systems without any pressing 
need. Would it not be more effective to point 
out that we have this technology in the off- 
ing, but are holding its development in 
abeyance in hope that we may reach agree- 
ment on disarmament? 

What lead times for Production of Binaries 
Would Be Required, Assuming the Technol- 
ogy and Basic Plant Equipment is Available? 

Our national policy is now geared, it seems 
to me, to give us a little of the worst of both 
worlds. We declare against the first strike 
option, and hold the authority for use of the 
weapons at a very high level (a policy I 
thoroughly agree with). But the fact is we 
claim a necessity to retaliate in kind, but 
don’t have a commitment to a state of train- 
ing in our own forces that would even ap- 
proach a minimum standard of safety and 
technical knowledge to follow up the weap- 
ons’ advantage. Army position is, of course, 
that we have highly trained troops. However, 
I can only say that most American tactical 
commanders know far less about the capa- 
bilities and employment of chemical weap- 
ons, and the safety precautions that would 
be attendant to them than they know about 
doctoring mules. While piously proclaiming 
our intent to strike back, we have deployed 
the weapons in such half-hearted ways, and 
have prepared our forces in such haphazard 
fashion as to virtually belie the strategy 
from the outset. That being the case, why 
not consider striving for a capability to 
strike back, but offset it to the limit of 
crash production lead time for nerve agents, 
in the meantime, retaining mustard in our 
stockpile, a very potent agent with all the 
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capabilites of complicating terrain spoken 
of earlier. We could then retaliate in any 
case, not necessarily immediately in kind. 


WHAT’S THE REAL STATE OF 
VIETNAMESE ORPHANS? 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the many children in Vietnam 
who have been orphaned by the war have 
not been forgotten. I have been pleased 
both by the expressions of concern for 
these children by those who have writ- 
ten and talked with me and by the ac- 
tion of Congress in earmarking funds to 
assist them. 

I have recently reported on my visit 
to Saigon and on the progress of our 
child welfare program there. This pro- 
gram provides a balance between meet- 
ing the children’s needs there and find- 
ing adoptive parents for those for whom 
that is the best alternative. 

Some good insights into the state of 
these children and the ways in which 
their needs can best be met have been 
provided by former Vietnam prisoner of 
war Stephen Leopold, who has returned 
to Vietnam and shared some of his im- 
pressions with the Milwaukee Journal. 
I commend to your attention Captain 
Leopold’s article from the July 29, 1974 
Milwaukee Journal. 

The article follows: 

WHATS THE REAL STATE OF VIETNAMESE 

ORPHANS? 
(By Stephen R. Leopold) 

Sarcon, ViIETNAM.—In the endless Vietnam 
conflict, perhaps no appeal has galvanized as 
much consensus among Americans of all po- 
litical persuasions as the proposition that 
“something must be done to help the or- 
phaned children.” 

Unfortunately, there has been more im- 
passioned rhetoric about the orphan problem 
than calm assessment of facts and figures, 
particularly in regard to the emotionally 
charged issues of orphanage management and 
adoption of racially mixed children. 

Claims have been made that there are 
large numbers of racially mixed children 
penned up in orphanages or living in the 
streets, shunned by the race conscious Viet- 
namese; 

That the government of South Vietnam 
has derailed or obstructed efforts of foreign 
families to adopt orphans; 

And that some private orphanages are loath 
to put thier children up for adoption lest 
they lose a valuable “fund-raising attrac- 
tion.” 

LOOKING FOR ANSWERS 


During a recent 19 day stay in Vietnam 
I questioned several Americans involved with 
the orphan problem. 

My sources included officials of private 
agencies and of the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID), which, among 
other things, handles child care programs. 

This is what they reported: 

There are a great many orphans to be 
cared for, but the rumored “estimates” of 
the number of racially mixed orphans are 
grossly exaggerated; 

The adoption process has improved mar- 
ketedly in the last year; 

Some groups are definitely using orphans 
for personal, or institutional, gain. 

The major problem, they said, was to ef- 
fectively help the Vietnamese extend child 
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care benefits, establish a foster home pro- 
gram and place as many orphans as possible 
in “extended families.” 

In the areas of the country under control 
of the South Vietnamese government, there 
are eight million children under 16. Of these, 
an estimated 10% are without one or both 
parents. 

Not surprisingly, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of orphans are military dependents. 
Thus, about 600,000 now receive benefits from 
the ministeries of social welfare and of war 
veterans. 

About 20,000 other children are registered 
in 119 orphanages. 

Finally, there are about 180,000 orphans 
still “out there,” and these are the target of 
a new two year program launched jointly by 
the government, AID and several private 
agencies, 

Funds for this program will come from the 
new $2.5 million AID child care budget, a 
modest sum in relation to the scope of the 
problem, but a dramatic increase compared 
to prior efforts. 

“Previously, our budget was only $200,000,” 
said Hugh O'Neill, the AID official in Saigon 
responsible for child care funding, 

That he added, “was just enough money 
to ship rice to some orphanages.” 

The thrust of the new program will be to 
improve child care benefits by opening more 
day care centers, foster homes and rehabili- 
tation facilities for physically and mentally 
retarded children. 

The program also will attempt to locate 
at least 80,000 of the unregistered orphans, 
abandoned children and other wards of the 
nation to provide them with needed benefits 
and aid their reintegration into Vietnamese 
society. 

As with most orphans now being cared for 
by the Vietnamese, emphasis is to be placed 
on the extended family system: situating or- 
phans with a parent, relative or neighbor. 

“Our hope,” O'Neill said, “is to provide 
the means for increased family solidarity 
and, above all, not to force single parents or 
foster parents into abandoning their children 
due to increased economic pressure” caused 
by spiraling inflation. 

Americans in Vietnam concerned with the 
orphans see two major difficulties. One is 
economic, the other social, > 

Economically, the problem is defined in 
one word: inflation. 

Market goods, even those offered from US 
surpluses, “have at least doubled in price 
during the last year,” said Robert Trott, 
CARE’s director in Vietnam. 

PRICED OFF MARKET 


Some items such as milk have been simply 
priced off the market as both the needs of 
American consumers and the proliferation of 
US trade agreements with communist coun- 
tries combined to drastically reduce the 
amount of surplus commodities available. 

A final, somewhat ironic twist is that funds 
raised by private agencies for use in Vietnam 
have shrunk. As Trott wryly observed, “We 
have less money now than we did before the 
war ‘ended.’” 

The social problem facing the planned 
child care program is more complex and 
controversial. 


Several Americans, Vietnamese and third 
country personnel with long experience in 
the field question the wisdom of “searching” 
for more orphans. 

In the words of one long time Vietnamese 


observer, “Some Vietnamese will know a 
good deal when they see it, and we're likely 
to acquire more bogus orphans than the 
genuine article.” 


Emphasis should first be placed on estab- 
lishing more and better child care services, 
these critics warn. 

BAD SYSTEM? 

Unless the day care center, foster home 

and adoption programs are improved, many 
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of the newly discovered orphans will be rele- 
gated to orphanages, they say. 

And it is the orphanage system that wor- 
ries many of the informed people in Vietnam, 
be they natives or foreigners. 

An official AID memo states that 50% of 
the 20,000 children in orphanages have one 
living parent or other close relative. But the 
orphanages were by no means a form of 
foster home, 

Many required that the parent or relative 
sign over custody of the child, and fully 70% 
did not permit adoptions. 

Thus, given the scarcity of adequate public 
child care centers, some working widowed 
mothers—and even South Vietnamese sol- 
diers—were forced by economic necessity to 
renounce the right to their children. 

WAR BY-PRODUCT? 

This situation might be dismissed as an 
unfortunate by-product of the war if it were 
not for the callousness of certain “humani- 
tarian” institutions. 

Several private orphanages use their chil- 
dren as fund raising attractions. Certain 
religious orders among Catholics, Buddhists 
and Protestants have turned their orphan- 
ages into involuntary draft pools for increas- 
ing the number of nuns, novices, monks and 
lay preachers as well as for cheap labor on 
church owned land. 

Critics grant that this is better than leav- 
ing children to an uncertain fate on the 
street. They insist, however, that the best 
answer is to provide orphans with family 
living, not institutional care. 

Apparently, many Vietmamese agree. 

Robert Chamness, head of Holt Children’s 
Service, a foreign adoption agency, said: 

“When the (Vietnamese) parent or rela- 
tives of a child sign over custody to us, they 
demand a guarantee that their child will be 
adopted, not placed in an orphanage.” 


DREAM NEARS REALITY 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker. The prob- 
lems of our Nation’s aged are some of 
the most pressing before us today. 

The aged have spent their entire lives 
contributing to the welfare of the coun- 
try; we have a responsibility to see that 
they do not spend their later years in 
isolation. The Holyoke Geriatric Author- 
ity under the able leadership of Mrs. 
Maria B. Dwight has set an example that 
other cities across the Nation should take 
note of. This autonomous city agency has 
been able to plan and obtain funds for 
a multimillion-dollar geriatric care cen- 
ter. The center itself will be rather 
unique; it will combine hospital-type care 
and ambulatory units with private small 
apartments that offer the chance for the 
aged to live independently, but with the 
nutritional and medical guidance and at- 
tention that they need. 

It is with great pride that I submit 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the follow- 
ing excellent article by Robert Perkins 
which appeared in the Springfield Union 
and which describes the progress of Mrs. 
Dwight’s and the Holyoke Geriatric Au- 
thority’s dream: 

Mrs. DwicHt’s DREAM NEARS REALITY 

(By Robert Perkins) 

HoLiyvone.—“The system has been created 
in such a way that elderly people fall through 
all the cracks.” 
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Acting on this deeply felt belief, Mrs. 
Maria B. Dwight has spent tremendous time 
and energy over the past half dozen years 
trying to make a dent in that system. 

And for the first time in those long years, 
even the most pessimistic of observers is 
willing to admit it looks as if Mrs. Dwight’s 
dream of a multimillion-dollar geriartic care 
center in this city is going to be achieved. 

Actually, Mrs. Dwight is only one of a 
number of persons who have worked hard 
to develop the geriatric care center through 
a first-in-the-nation autonomous city agency, 
the Geriatric Authority of Holyoke. 

However, Mrs. Dwight has been the most 
important figure in this possible prototype 
for elderly care which, if successful, may be 
adopted by other cities around the country. 

Mrs. Dwight, wife of Holyoke Transcript- 
Telegram Editor William Dwight Jr., is a very 
strong-willed and compassionate person, 
These traits have served her both well and 
ill as the GAH, which officially came into 
being Jan. 1, 1971, struggled without benefit 
of prior examples to find a way to build the 
geriatric care complex. 

With her deeply held beliefs in the right- 
ness of her cause, she has been slow to make 
those compromises absolutely necessary to 
build the center. 

“We were naive at the start,” she admitted 
in a recent interview. It took a long time 
before she and the GAH realized that the 
dream of a building they had in mind would 
have to be toned down considerably in order 
to be financially possible. 

Mrs. Dwight’s zeal led to another prob- 
lem—the sensitive egos of politicians, spe- 
cifically those on the Board of Aldermen. 
Time and time again, the GAH brought a 
major item to the Board of Aldermen only at 
the last minute for its approval. 

The aldermen, a basically conservative 
body, were not happy about giving up con- 
trol of the Municipal Nursing Home, a source 
of patronage, to the GAH and they were even 
less happy about what they felt was the 
GAH’s constant infringement on aldermanic 
protocol. 

But Mrs. Dwight never gave up on the 
project, even as she learned. A project that 
is fiscally possible has been designed and 
the last shreds of aldermanic opposition have 
finally crumbled. 

Unless a new major disappointment comes 
along, the current 130-bed municipal nursing 
home will be renovated and an additional 
120-bed unit will be added. Construction on 
that is scheduled to begin in December. 

When that unit is completed, an addi- 
tional 100 sheltered nursing home units is 
planned to round out the project. 

One of the major achievements of the GAH 
is that the project will not cost the city of 
Holyoke much money—a total of $250,000 to 
defray operating expenses while the con- 
struction project is under way. 

Holyoke, with its serious fiscal problems, 
could not afford even the minimum care and 
housing its elderly are entitled to. The GAH, 
utilizing available federal and state monies 
and construction financing which will allow 
deferment of payments until revenue is com- 
ing in, has managed to circumvent that 
seemingly insurmountable obstacle. 

In a recent interview, Mrs. Dwight said 
she thinks the GAH center along with elderly 
housing presently being built in Holyoke will 
make a dent in the problems of the poor 
elderly in Holyoke. 

And in doing so, it may serve as a guide 
for other communities. As Gerald W. Hayes, 
an advisor to the GAH, pointed out recently, 
“Holyoke is not a lot different from other old 
industrial communities.” 

If an autonomous city agency proves suc- 
cessful in meeting the housing and health 
needs of elderly poor which proliferate in 
such cities, it may well serve as a model for 
efforts in other communities, he said. 
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If such a result does come about, much of 
the credit must go to Mrs, Dwight. 


“TOWBOAT U” GRADUATES ITS 
FIRST CLASS 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
National River Academy is so new that 
it can be said to have been born with the 
1970’s. I am indeed proud to have been 
a part of the effort to secure this educa- 
tional institution for the training of our 
modern day Mark Twain. 

Today’s modern instruction leading to 
a river pilot’s license begins 502 miles 
south of Twain’s Hannibal, Mo. Those 
are the twisting turning river miles from 
Hannibal to Helena, Ark., where this 
month the first class of the National 
River Academy of the United States will 
graduate. 

The graduating cadets will have com- 
pleted 22 months of training. They will 
have received sound instruction in every 
phase of today’s life on the Mississippi. 

I would like to commend to my col- 
leagues a series of articles published in 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune which 
highlight the first edition of National 
River Academy graduates. The first of 
this series exalts the beginnings of “Tow- 
boat U”: 

The article follows: 

FIRST CLass TO GRADUATE: MARK TWAIN 
WOULD FIND HIMSELF VERY MUCH AT HOME 
AT NATIONAL RIVER ACADEMY 

(By Clint Bolton) 

When I was a boy, there was but one per- 
manent ambition among my comrades in our 
village on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River. That was to be a steamboatman.—- 
From Mark Twain's “Life on the Mississippi.” 

The boy's real name was, of course, Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, The “village on the west 
bank of the Mississippi River” was Hannibal, 
Mo., and that “one permanent ambition” was 
the bright dream of boys and young men in 
all the countless towns along “The River” 
well over a century ago. 

Young Sam Clemens was to accomplish 
many things before his death in 1910. He 
was to become a newspaperman, one of the 
most distinguished American authors of his 
time, a lecturer on his travels to many parts 
of the world. 

He was to walk and talk with kings, 
queens, presidents and other notables. But 
the first ambition was to be achieved and to 
so completely affect his entire life that he 
was, forever after, to be known as Mark 
Twain, the name he adopted from the old 
leadsman’s call on the river boats of his 
youth. 

For the century and more since Mark 
Twain began “learning the river” under the 
redoubtable and always able “Mr. Bixby” 
there has been but one way to become a pilot 
on the rivers of this nation. That is: exactly 
as Mark Twain did, under the personal guid- 
ance and tutelage of a qualified pilot. The 
form of apprenticeship was known as “cub- 
bing” and it is an ancient and very honorable 
way to learn any craft, profession, trade. 

It was 1857 when Sam Clemens went to 
piloting on the Mississippi. His “tuition” fee 
to Mr. Bixby, a master pilot of the period, 
was $500 which was to be paid from piloting 
fees Mark Twain would earn after he had 
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been accepted into that very exclusive fra- 
ternity. 

Considering just how much 500 pre-Civil 
War dollars were worth against 1947's 
money, a young man with the Mark Twain 
ambition can do it all a lot quicker and a 
lot less expensively. A young man with a 
high school diploma, sound physically and 
with good vision can become a licensed pilot 
on Inland Waters and Western Rivers. 
Twain's handsome apprentice fee of $500 is 
now a tuition fee of $1,000 per year for a two- 
year course. 

This includes room and board. There are 
no “extras” except a suitable number of sets 
of khaki shirts and pants, some “fatigue” or 
working clothes, gloves and safety shoes. 


WHERE IT BEGINS 


Today's modern instruction leading to a 
river pilot license begins 502 miles south of 
Twain's Hannibal. Those are the twisting, 
turning river miles from Hannibal to Helena, 
Ark., where, in August, the first class of the 
National River Academy of the United States 
will graduate. 

The graduating cadets will have com- 
pleted 22 months of training. They will have 
received sound instruction in every phase of 
today’s life on the Mississippi. They will have 
spent classroom hours learning such impor- 
tant things as the Rules of the Road, that 
fundamental knowledge of conduct and op- 
eration on which all water borne traffic in- 
land or international is based. 

They will have learned some engineering, 
how to read the complex charts which trace 
every tortuous mile of the Mississippi and 
the navigable rivers which feed it on its way 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

They will know about the various buoys, 
beacons and other aids to navigation on traf- 
fic laden rivers such as the Ohio, the Mis- 
souri, the Illinois and other waterways. They 
will have spent months “deck handing” on 
towboats, putting into practice the things 
taught by instructors ashore. 

All of this will be part of the complete 
course they will be given at the world’s first 
and only academy for towboat pilots. 

In the 22 months they will attend the 
Natioi.al River Academy they will have spent 
two months at “school” for each two months 
in the “field.” In this case the “field” is the 
mighty Mississippi and beyond that it be- 
comes the entire 25,000 miles of the nation’s 
inland waterways which is not only this 
country’s but the world’s greatest freight- 
traffic highway. 

On the eve of this nation’s 200th anni- 
versary, we are not too far removed from 
the yesteryears of the flatboats and the 
broadhorns which carried adventurers, pio- 
neer settlers and questing merchants to new 
landfalls on the great rivers of our then in- 
fant republic, 

THE OLD DAYS 

To be sure, the old days, the glory days, 
are gone. Only our own familiar Delta Queen 
still plies the ancient rivers in the great tra- 
dition of the floating mansions Mark Twain 
knew so well. 

Steering sweeps, pushing poles, even steam 
have vanished from the rivers. Today there 
are things Twain’s Master Pilot Bixby never 
dreamed of, ranging from diesel power to the 
newer-than-new world of electronics. They 
use radar and radio on the rivers now... 
and computers and loading-unloading de- 
vices that to Twain would have been the 
fantasy writing of his contemporary, Jules 
Verne. 

But Twain, Pittsburgh stogie cocked up to 
a quizzical eyebrow, would find himself very 
much at home at the National River Acad- 
emy of the United States, on those rich 90 
acres of what was once good yield and cot- 
ton land just 10 miles south of the Holiday 
Inn at Helena. 

A good many other young men are finding 
themselves at home at what they have af- 
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fectionately nicknamed “Towboat U.” Cur- 
rently a baker's dozen of young men from 
the New Orleans area is enrolled at the River 
Academy, 

Three of them are first classmen now in 
their final months of training. 

They will soon sit for the Coast Guard 
examinations for that coveted “piloting 
ticket” and, in due course, their ability, eyes, 
hands and river savvy will be applied to what 
is now and always will be our city’s greatest 
source of revenue, cargoes in and out of the 
Port of New Orleans, 

Young as it is, almost as raw as the cub 
pilots of the Twain'era, “Towboat U" is im- 
pressive now and in the years to come will 
be to the nation’s vast complex of inland 
waterways what King’s Point is to our inter- 
national maritime industry. 

In the not too distant future, as it grows 
and expands, it will become a place of spe- 
cialized expertise. 

It will never have the military mystique 
of West Point, the naval traditions of An- 
napolis. The young cadets at the National 
River Academy will not have memories of 
tall ship sailing aboard the Coast Guard 
Academy’s square rigged barque “Eagle,” nor 
will they sing of the Air Force’s “wild blue 
yonder.” 

Right now they do not have these things. 
But as the years, like the Big River, keep 
on rollin’ along, they will have their own 
traditions, their own memories. 

They will remember hell and highwater 
at Island 63, the sleet-swept night when “the 
set damn near grabbed the whole tow at the 
ridge at Thebes,” the big wind and rain 
roaring out of the Ozarks across the Arkansas 
Plateau to catch ’em “in a bind at Possum 
Point.” 

But for right now they are very young men 
learning a very ancient profession. 


ACADEMY ORIGINS 


The National River Academy of the United 
States is so new that it can be said to have 
been born with the 70s. The actual start, the 
basic planning began earlier. 

But the first step to making the NRA a 
reality was the formation of a corporation to 
establish such a school. That was in Janu- 
ary, 1970, when prominent members of the 
river industry set the wheels in motion. 

On April 22, 1970, there was held the first 
meeting of the board of directors. Of the 21 
members then convened 13 were from tow- 
boat companies and the remainder from riv- 
er-related industry. 

The composition of that board is of im- 
mediate and historical interest. It is as tra- 
ditional as the river itself and, as yet, a lit- 
tle-acknowledged example of our national 
belief in free enterprise. 

That belief, as strong and as sturdy as in 
the early days of the Republic, is still a ma- 
jor factor in the academy’s function. While 
the academy is recognized as a public func- 
tion, it is supported wholly by the industry 
it serves. 

The principal support comes from “mem- 
ber companies” and in the school structure 
there are three categories of membership. 
They are: 

Regular Members. This category includes 
owners or operators of inland river vessels. 

Associate Members. Firms, corporations or 
persons connected with the industry. 

Affliate Members. Invidiuals or non- 
profit organizations interested in the indus- 
try. 

The scope of the various categories is 
broad. Many of the waterways companies 
which support the academy have sent their 
house flags, which are hung on the walls of 
the cadet’s mess hall. 

These have already come to have symbolic 
meaning for the cadets because many of 
them are “sponsored” by operator-companies. 
Sponsorship in this instance means that 
cadets have been recommended for admis- 
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sion by member firms and in most instances 
when they “go on the river” for their two- 
month work training periods they will be 
on sponsoring company vessels. 

In this manner most of the New Crieans 
cadet delegation from the recent entrants of 
last April 29 to those who will graduate in 
August will have put their river time in on 
vessels of New Orleans-based companies. 

The cadets earn while they learn afloat. In 
actual practice 50 of the river days are work- 
ing days. The remaining 10 are vacation days 
but cadets can stay aboard those extra 10 
days at regular wages. 

Academy Supt. Pierre Becker grinned at 
this point. 

“Most of the cadets take their 10 days 
leave. In fact, we don’t pressure them to re- 
main aboard. The river training is a lot more 
than just learning how to handle lines, tie 
up a tow and all of that. 

“Very basic is their ability to live in rela- 
tively close quarters with their shipmates. 
There are the pressures of differing back- 
grounds, education and let’s face it . . . our 
cadets take a good deal of kidding, you 
could even call it hazing. 

“This whole idea of a River Academy is 
revolutionary, even radical in terms of the 
old-timers with all of those working years 
on the rivers. Our cadets are pretty much 
like the Navy’s 90-day wonders back in World 
War II. They have to be able to take it. Not 
only on the job but just living aboard. 

“There's a big factor here in just that old, 
old business of the boot, the rookie. Each of 
our cadets while he is aboard is rated not 
only for aptitude as a potential pilot but on 
his ability to get along with the rest of the 
crew. In fact we place great stress on each 
captain’s written evaluation of the cadets 
assigned to him not only in performance of 
duties but in general compatibility with 
others.” 

NEW ORLEANS BOYS 


“How do the New Orleans boys do?” 

“Overall, very well. Some of them come 
from families with some association with the 
river or shipping in some form. Some have 
worked on offshore rigs on vacations, others 
have done some deckhanding. We have our 
own little school paper here. From time to 
time we run quotes from the Captain's re- 
ports. Take a look.” 

I ran my eye down the column “Captains 
Speak” in the school mimeographed news- 
letter. Of the list of New Orleans area cadets 
which I had been furnished, two names 
jumped up. Capt. Gary Langley of the Canal 
Barge Co. had written: 

“Cadet Richard has done very good on my 
boat. Hope to see him very soon again as a 
pilot on one of Canal’s boats. 

And Capt. John Everett of Ingram Barge 
Co. had written: 

“Cadet Peralta can be counted on to do 
whatever instructed to do without being 
watched over and always finds something 
that needs to be done.” 

Melvin P. Richard Jr. is the son of Mr, 
and Mrs. Melvin Richard of Marrero. He will 
graduate in August. Alfred “Pepe” Peralta is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Peralta of 5966 
Memphis St., New Orleans. He is a second 
classman. 

“When can I meet these youngsters?” 

“Right after chow. Except the first class- 
man, Richard, LaGarde and young Jim Car- 
lin. They are on the river right now. When 
they come back here they'll be jamming to 
sit for the Coast Guard exams. But I've 
passed the word for the others.” 

Capt. Becker had indeed passed the word. 
As we walked from his office to the mess 
hall the old scuttlebutt was working... . 
“Yeah, some writer from New Orleans. Gonna 
write about the academy.” 

Later a voice that had the ring of a senior 
non-com in any outfit sang out: 
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“Right after chow all you New Orleans 
Specials report to the Rec Room.” 

“New Orleans Specials?” That’s what they 
were tagged one bright afternoon in May at 
the National River Academy at Helena, Ark. 
Forever, after, that New Orleans delegation 
will be known up and down The River as 
the “New Orleans Specials." 

Which is how at the world’s first and only 
river piloting academy a small piece of tra- 
dition was born. 


AN END TO TORTURE 
HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest and most glaring deficien- 
cies in our foreign assistance and mili- 
tary aid programs has been the use of 
millions of dollars to support the im- 
prisonment and torture of political pris- 
oners in South Vietnam, Brazil, Chile, 
and Greece under the recently deposed 
regime and certain other nations. There 
is simply no possible justification for 
this situation and positive initiatives 
must be taken to insure that this Nation 
does not directly or indirectly assist any 
country in capriciously denying its citi- 
zens of basic rights or in otherwise sup- 
pressing basic civil liberties and human 
dignity guaranteed by international con- 
ventions. It is reported, for example, that 
the Thieu regime in Saigon continues to 
hold political prisoners and subjects 
many of them to inhumane treatment. 
What assurances do we have that funds 
to be appropriated under the DOD ap- 
propriations bill for military assistance 
to South Vietnam will not be used to 
perpetuate such intolerable policies? 

The use or possible use of American 
aid to undertake programs of torture 
and the denial of human rights is an 
issue of deep continuing concern, par- 
ticularly when one reads that— 

Torture has now become a state institu- 
tion in more than 30 countries. 


It is an issue to which we should give 
careful and sober thought and reflec- 
tions, particularly as we consider legis- 
lation extending aid to other nations. 

A very penetrating but disturbing 
article on this general issue appeared in 
yesterday’s New York Times and I insert 
it herewith for inclusion in the RECORD: 
TORTURE, AN OFFICIAL WAY oF LIFE IN 30 

COUNTRIES 
(By Jean-Pierre Clavel) 

Torture has now become a state institution 
in more than 30 countries, a rule of pain 
carried out by technicians, scientists, para- 
military officials, judges and cabinet minis- 
ters. 

Documentation comes from the respected 
human rights agency Amnesty Internation- 
al, a private London-based group that seeks 
freedom for political prisoners and has of- 
fices in 32 nations. As the 25th anniversary 
of the United Nations’ Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights approaches, Amnesty’s 
London headquarters described in a 224- 
page report allegations and evidence of tor- 
ture in 64 countries in the last 10 years. 

Most of what the agency calls a “cancer- 
ous” growth of torture has occurred in Latin 
America, spreading to 22 nations there in the 
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10-year period. Portugal and Northern Ire- 
land are among the 10 European countries 
named, as are 14 nations in Africa, 7 in Asia 
and 8 in the Middle East. 

The vast number of victims in urban 
areas are members of legitimate political 
organizations, trade unions and youth 
movements, professors, women’s leaders, 
religious figures, lawyers and journalists. In 
rural situations, it is unarmed peasants, 
villagers and even children who are caught 
in the torture net. Contends Amnesty In- 
ternational, “it is apparent today that much 
of state torture is carried out by the military 
forces, usually elite or special units, who 
displace the civil police in matters of polit- 
ical security. Their military training and 
their exposure to post-World War II theories 
about ‘unconventional war’ make them par- 
ticularly apt for the practice and enable them 
to apply the concept of ‘war’ to any situation 
of civil conflict no matter how mild.” 

In Latin America, it is possible to pin- 
point the arrival of torture in nations such 
as Uruguay, Bolivia and Chile and to dem- 
onstrate the pattern in which torture has 
spread across the continent. Niall MacDer- 
mot, Secretary-General of the International 
Commission of Jurists, reported at the 
United Nations this June after a fact-finding 
mission that between 3,500 and 4,000 persons 
had been interrogated in Uruguay alone since 
July 1972, in an effort to stamp out the Tu- 
pamaros. Of these, at least 50 percent are 
believed to have been tortured. 

Secret steps were taken in Brazil in the 
early nineteen-sixties by a group of senior 
military and police officials to create a co- 
ordinated, autonomous torture and “death 
squad” network to crush political opposition. 
To train personnel, illustrated lectures and 
live demonstrations of torture were con- 
ducted, using political prisoners as guinea 
pigs, by Operacao Bandeirantes, once de- 
scribed as “a type of advanced school of tor- 
ture.” Subsequently, trained Brazilian tor- 
turers traveled to military academies in 
neighboring nations to conduct courses in 
what is euphemistically called “interroga- 
tion.” 

“Refinements” have resulted from tech- 
nical and medical research designed to de- 
velop techniques of intensifying pain with- 
out causing death or irreversible damage. In 
Northern Ireland in 1971, security forces put 
“sensory deprivation” into action against 
Irish Republican Army suspects, using white 
noise, tactile obliteration, fatigue and star- 
vation to force nervous systems to “torture 
themselves.” Dr. Timothy Shallice of Lon- 
don's National Hospital has traced these 
methods to a clear line of private and gov- 
ernment-sponsored research that began in 
the nineteen-fifties and intensified after the 
Korean War. “Torture which was once & 
craft,” says Dr, Shallice, “has become a tech- 
nology.” 

Further evidence of this trend was un- 
earthed after the “liberation” of the DGS 
(political police) headquarters in Lisbon fol- 
lowing the May coup in Portugal. Inside were 
found anatomy charts and films used to in- 
struct novices in torture and detailed medi- 
cal reports indicating that torture had be- 
come a medical science conducted under the 
supervision of doctors. 

In the Soviet Union the abuse of psy- 
chiatry has led to the long-term incarcera- 
tion of dissidents such as Grigorenko and 
Plyusch in execrable conditions inside special 
psychiatric hospitals on the ground that 
they had committed political offenses “while 
of unsound mind.” 

Amnesty has produced a unique portrait 
of a world which, like a Bosch phantasm, is 
panoramic, almost aloof, chronicling the or- 
deals and wasted lives of men and women 
trapped in the breakdown of the rule of law. 
It speaks for the countless victims sent to 
labor camps in the barren regions of the 
Soviet Union, for the fate of the 55,000 po- 
litical detainees still held without charge or 
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trial in the camps of Indonesia, for defend- 
ants sent to the torture cells beneath the 
courtrooms in central Lisbon, for the crip- 
pled Vietnamese inmates of the Tiger Cages 
of Con Son and their dead countrymen 
thrown from United States helicopters during 
the years of overt American military involve- 
ment in Indochina, for the unknown indi- 
viduals who faced certain of the Red Guard 
factions in the violent street trials of the 
Cultural Revolution and for the personal vic- 
tims of South Africa’s Brigadier Swanepoel, 
Brazil's Sergio Fleury and Greece’ Colonel 
Theophyloyannakos. 

What distinguishes the present wave of 
torture from others is that where formerly 
it presented itself as a series of national 
crises (such as the unleashing of torture dur- 
ing the Algerian War beginning on Algerian 
patriots and eventually spreading to metro- 
politan France), today we confront an inter- 
national network of Torture States exchang- 
ing expertise and equipment. 


A PLAN TO MAKE THE SAHARA 
BLOOM 


HON. EDWARD G. BIESTER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have been particularly concerned 
about the tragic drought and famine in 
the Sahel—and some of us have had an 
opportunity to visit this region within the 
past year—cannot help but share in the 
frustration over the seeming powerless- 
ness to devise a lasting solution to the 
basic problems of the lower Saharan 
grasslands. 

The 6-year drought in the Sahel has 
contributed to the increasing spread of 
the desert into what was once fairly pro- 
ductive grazing and crop lands. Revers- 
ing this “desertification” has confounded 
the experts, and the prospects for renew- 
ing the land have not been very 
promising. 

It is encouraging to note, therefore, 
that some ambitious individuals see a 
hopeful future for the region providing 
that the water under the desert can be 
tapped for irrigation purposes. A little 
water from the vast underground sources 
can go a long way in supplementing what 
rainfall does occur and help promote a 
stability to the land which has been 
sorely lacking. A proposal to develop this 
idea has been set forth in yesterday’s 
Washington Post, and I would like to sub- 
mit the article for the benefit of those 
who may be intrigued by the perspective 
and prospects this idea presents. 

The pressing need for more food pro- 
duction throughout the world is a strong 
argument for doing what can be realisti- 
cally and practically done to regain the 
productive value of the Sahel. Making 
these central and west African nations 
self-sufficient for their fundamental food 
requirements would help relieve the 
growing pressures on major agricultural 
producing countries, such as the United 
States, to supply their food needs. The 
abruptness with which recent surpluses 
of grain have been depleted and the 
disastrous drought in the Midwest point 
to the need to accelerate the development 
of potential agricultural lands in all parts 
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of the world. With unpredictable weather 
and expanding populations, it is becom- 
ing increasingly obvious that we cannot 
depend on only a few nations to carry all 
others through critical periods. The 
worldwide food problem is now making 
a more perceptible impact here in the 
United States as food prices continue to 
fluctuate and inch upward and certain 
products become more scarce on the mar- 
ket shelves. “Making the Sahara Bloom,” 
as Messrs. Lowther, and Lucas suggest is 
possible, would be an important step not 
only for the people of the Sahel but for 
all people everywhere. 

The article follows: 

A PLAN TO MAKE THE SAHARA BLOOM 


(By Kevin Lowther and C. Payne Lucas) 

Lowther is a member of the national ad- 
visory board of Africare and Lucas is execu- 
tive director of the African development 


group. 

Much of what is the Sahara today was once 
verdant, productive and populated. There 
were numerous bodies of water. Rainfall was 
plentiful. Civilization flourished. Animals 
grazed in abundance. 

It can be so again. The Sahara and its 
semi-arid periphery may one day again bear 
fruit and sustain life. It is a possibility ripe 
for the taking by a world desperately in 
search of dependable sources of food. 

No single generation noticed the Sahara's 
transformation from bounty to barrenness, 
but over several thousand years the upper 
third of Africa was overwhelmed by the 
“brown revolution.” Shifting weather pat- 
terns gradually reduced the nourishing 
rains. And as the soil Uried, the cattle and 
goats of the region’s nomads overgrazed and 
trampled the stubborn grasses which served 
as a barrier reef to creeping “desertification.” 

Extended droughts periodically hastened 
the process, Crops would fail. Herds would 
be decimated. People would starve and die. 
But then more or less dependable rains 
would reappear to rejuvenate the Sahara's 
southern fringe of grassland—called the 
Sahel—and the desert would be held at bay. 

Then came the much publicized drought 
now in its sixth year. It is different from 
previous droughts, not because it is the worst 
in living memory, but because it is coin- 
cident with a general worldwide scarcity of 
food. Although the six African nations most 
affected and Western donors in concert have 
managed to deliver enough food to avert 
mass starvation, they have heard their 
shovels scraping the bottom of the world’s 
collective grain bin, 

This sound should be heard as clearly in 
this country, where we are concerned now 
only with the price of food, as it is in the 
Sahel, where people obtain their food from 
relief centers in metal tins or cupped hands. 
There are no shopping carts, much less su- 
permarkets, in the Sahel. 

But concerned Americans have read all 
the accounts necessary to grasp the human 
suffering that lack of rain has meant to 
several million people in the African interior. 
The tragedy will be compounded and per- 
petuated, however, if we merely regard 
these sorrowful events as just another in- 
evitable natural disaster that must be borne 
and forgotten. 


GETTING THE LEFTOVERS 


The Sahara is not a permanent scar on 
the African landscape. Its expansion is not 
an irreversible phenomenon. Africans in the 
Sahel are acutely aware now that they must 
turn the Sahara back unless they wish to be 
crowded inexorably toward the forests and 
sea to the south. And given the right tools, 
they will do it. 

This prospect of halting the Sahara in its 
tracks and ultimately reclaiming portions of 
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it for grazing and cultivation has serious 
practical ramifications for us as well. 

Six years ago the U.S. government decided 
to channel most of its foreign aid in Africa 
to so-called “major emphasis” countries— 
such as Nigeria and Ethiopia—because they 
were thought to have the greatest potential 
for sustained economic development. The 
smaller and poorer states were not deemed 
economically “viable” and were either writ- 
ten off the U.S. aid rolls entirely or given 
the few crumbs that remained after the main 
feast. These last included the six Sahelian 
nations—Chad, Niger, Upper Volta, Mali, 
Mauritania and Senegal—nations that have 
had to shelve development of their economies 
while they tried to keep their people alive. 

If the drought accomplishes nothing else, 
it can enco us to redefine what con- 
stitutes a “viable” national economy. Now 
that the word “surplus”—in a world context 
that the word “surplus”—in a world con- 
text—has vanished from the vernacular of 
agricultural planners, a nation’s ability to 
produce food becomes something more than 
a footnote to its mineral reserves and indus- 
trial potential. In a food-tight world, the 
capacity to feed one’s own people becomes 
of critical importance as an economic bed- 
rock and as a political stabilizer. To be able 
to grow more than you need—and thus to 
feed those who physically cannot meet their 
own requirements—will mean even greater 
economic vitality. 

Ironically, the drought-wizened nations of 
the Sahel fit this new definition of economic 
“viability.” They have the capacity not only 
to feed their relatively small populations but 
to help feed their more numerous neighbors 
along the West African coast, as well per- 
haps as people on other continents. 

THE DESERT SEA 


Nature may have been unkind when it 
allowed the Sahara to begin erasing the rich 
ecosystem which once covered most of 
African’s northern bulk. But it left behind 
the source with which to undo much of the 
damage—water. A vast “sea” of water— 
largely remnant from that prehistoric time of 
plenty—lies beneath much of the Sahara. 

This is no revelation, The nomads have al- 
ways known that water was there in the 
desert for those willing to dig deep enough. 
But by and large they relied on the artesian 
wells that sprung to the surface at widely 
scattered oases. The sedentary peasant so- 
cieties also knew the desert was hiding 
water, but so long as there remained rela- 
tively open and fertile land behind them, 
they accepted Allah’s will or animistic fate 
and gave ground to the oncoming Sahara. 
They had neither the need nor the tech- 
nology to tap the subterranean water, irri- 
gate the sand and expand their croplands. 
Now, however, the means and the need are 
at hand. 

At Kufra, an oasis in southeastern Libya, 
Occidental Petroleum Co. and the govern- 
ment have converted large acreage of sandy 
desolation into a lush agricultural region 
producing three annual harvests. Well pipes 
that elsewhere in Libya raise oil are now 
raising water that Occidental experts believe 
is sufficient under Kufra to irrigate one mil- 
lion acres for eight centuries. 

Similar possibilities abound in the Sa- 
hara—if a food conscious world is prepared 
to fertilize the region with large amounts of 
capital. How much? 

Some measure is available in a study con- 
ducted in Niger earlier this year by Texas 
Tech University and Africare on the feasi- 
bility of establishing a large, controlled 
ranching and mixed agricultural project on 
the southern rim of the Sahara. The aim is 
to demonstrate that by exploiting under- 
ground water, land in danger of becoming, 
or already claimed by, desert can be restored. 

Even in an area of fluctuating but always 
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sparse rainfall, it is surprising how quickly 
the sturdy range grasses will return on the 
strength of just a few annual showers. That 
is, if these grasses—which hold the soil and 
resist desertification—are allowed periodi- 
cally to lie ungrazed and untrampled by 
wandering, oversized herds of cattle, sheep 
and goats, which have done much to worsen 
the effects of the present drought. 

The Texas Tech-Africare team estimates 
that slightly more than $12 million in capi- 
tal investment can convert nearly 700,000 
acres of abandoned wasteland into a stable 
ranch and farming community producing 
improved strains of beef cattle for export 
and food far in excess of local needs. The 
sizes of herds and grazing patterns would be 
managed to preserve the carrying capacity of 
the land and therefore arrest expansion of 
the desert. The food supply would be de- 
pendable even in years of drought, assuring 
the people settled there of a home anchored 
against the elements. 


A TOUGH TEST 


To insure a true test in a hard environ- 
ment, a site has been selected in eastern 
Niger where soil conditions, annual rainfall 
and groundwater reserves are somewhat be- 
low par for the Sahelian belt. 

To balance people and animals against the 
available land, no more than 500 families 
would be allowed to participate. About 300 of 
these would be traditional herdspeople, Each 
would purchase, on loan against future sales, 
a small “seed” herd of cattle, sheep and goats. 
from which they would gradually build 
larger herds up to the ceiling determined by 
the grazing capacity and by the demand for 
beef. A small breeding station would develop 
improved stock and a resident animal sci- 
ences expert would provide professional 
assistance. 

The remaining 200 families, meanwhile, 
would raise crops such as corn, sorghum, 
wheat and vegetables—to feed themselves 
and their cattle-herding colleagues, to fatten 
the animals, and to sell on the open market, 

The most important and costly factor 1s 
water development. Wells will haye to be 
sunk for each 800 acres of grazing land, as 
well as for irrigating crops. 
~ Where windmills or hand-operated pumps 
do not suffice, precious gasoline will have to 
be trucked in more than 1,000 miles from the 
coast to fuel the watering operation. 

The capital cost, though significant, is less 
imposing when viewed within the broader 
context of regional development. Much that 
is learned in this pilot project could modify 
the cost of applying the concept across many 
of the continent’s dry areas, including such 
inhospitable regions as the Sudan, northern 
Kenya, Somalia and parts of Ethiopia. 

Present cost estimates are predicated on 
the worst of circumstances. ‘The return of 
normal seasonal rainfall, for instance, would 
greatly reduce the need and expense of pump- 
ing water to the surface. 

The ranch would not be economically self- 
sustaining during the initial years. In fact, 
an annual subsidy of about $2 million would 
be required during the development period. 
This could be reduced to less than $800,000 
annually within five years, as local profes- 
sional staff are trained to replace their for- 
eign tutors, and should current oil explora- 
tion in the area prove successful. Moreover, 
the sale of livestock and crops would gen- 
erate more than $650,000 (again, a conserva- 
tive estimate) in the first full year of oper- 
ation. It is expected that the project would 
operate at a small profit beginning in the 
sixth year. Finally, within three years after 
the start of the ranch, the per capita income 
would be $190, more than twice Niger's 1970 
national average of $88. 

What does not show in this balance, of 
course, is the inherent value of the land 
saved and reclaimed from desert encroach- 
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ment. And there are compelling, if less tan- 
gible, social advantages to weigh. 

If reproduced along the entire length of 
the Sahel—2,000 miles from Senegal to 
Chad—such projects not only would halt the 
Sahara’s onslaught but would eliminate the 
need for huge, festering refugee camps and 
restore hope and dignity to people unaccus- 
tomed to living on the dole, who have in the 
past been proudly self-reliant under some of 
the harshest conditions known to man. 

More important, this chain of mixed ranch 
and farm settlements, eventually embracing 
millions of acres, would become a major link 
in a world food system that must be de- 
veloped and coordinated internationally to 
assure that all people have enough to eat. 

Such a goal may seem attractive only in 
the abstract to most Americans. Yet in view 
of inflated food prices, which are tied to gen- 
eral supplies of grain in the word, we ought 
to realize by now that we have a stake in 
promoting food production wherever we can, 
even on the edge of the Sahara and within 
the desert itself. 

We can pretend to be an oasis in a world 
of want, far beyond the reach of hunger. But 
as a land of relative plenty, we shall con- 
tinue to bear the humanitarian burden of 
helping to feed millions who, through no 
fault of their own, cannot feed themselves. 
The more intelligent and, in the long run, 
the less costly course is to develop the full 
agricultural capacity of regions like the 
Sahel. 

As the Israelis, Occidental Petroleum and 
California growers haye demonstrated, there 
is no trick to making the desert flower, The 
technology exists. What is required is water 
and will, We know the water is there be- 
neath the Sahara. But do we and others have 
the will to do it? 

Foreign assistance may pall with many 
Americans who feel they have done enough 
for the world. But we have the financial re- 
sources to spare for a project of this magni- 
tude, If necessary, we can divert some of the 
multi-millions we expend on military aid 
programs to the resurrection of the Sahel 
and the Sahara, 

This should be a cooperative venture, how- 
ever. The Arab oil interests, for instance, 
could well afford to invest a small fraction 
of their revenues in helping their fellow Mus- 
Hms and their fellow desert dwellers in Af- 
rica, especially by offsetting the high cost of 
ofl needed to fuel the water pumps, not to 
mentation the cost of petroleum-based 
fertilizers. 

The West African coastal nations also have 
a major interest in regenerating the produc- 
tive vitality of the interior states. Nigera, 
Ivory Coast, Ghana, Gabon, Zaire, Liberia and 
others have already contributed heavily to 
drought relief among their landlocked neigh- 
bors. This generosity is pragmatic as well as 
humanitarian. The more densely populated 
nations along the sea are properly concerned 
that continued expansion of the Sahara will 
drive millions of Sahelian people southward, 
over-taxing public services, crowding avail- 
able farm and grazing lands in the more 
settled regions, perhaps causing violent con- 
flict and increasing the jobless and poten- 
tially volatile masses in the towns and cities. 

Moreover, the thickly populated coastal 
nations must consider their own somewhat 
limited food producing capacity. They can 
appreciate having to their North a vital bread 
basket providing an assured supply of grain 
and meat in exchange for the manufactured 
products of the developing industrial com- 
plex on the coast. 

U.S. policy planners cannot ignore the im- 
portance of strengthening stability in this 
section of the world. Africa is rich in mineral 
resources critical to the world economy. En- 
couraging political stability by helping to de- 
velop the economic foundation throughout 
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West Africa and the Sahel is a course of com- 
mon sense and common interest. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 16090, AS RE- 
PORTED, OFFERED BY MR, FREN- 
ZEL 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, when 
H.R. 16090 is before the House, I in- 
tend to offer the following amend- 
ments: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 


Page 2, line 10, strike out “(2) and (3)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(2), (3), and 
(4)”. 

Page 2, line 14, immediately after “com- 
mittee” and before the parenthesis insert 
the following: 


or a local, State, or national political party 
organization registered under section 303 of 
the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 

Page 2, line 22, immediately after “orga- 
nization” insert the following: (other than 
a local, State, or national political party 
organization) 

Page 3, immediately after line 3, insert 
the following: 

“(3) Any local, State, or national politi- 
cal party organization registered under sec- 
tion 303 of the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971 shall be exempt from the limita- 
tions on contributions to candidates con- 
tained in paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
subsection. 

“(4) No local, State, or national political 
party organization registered under section 
303 of the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971 may knowingly accept a contribution 
from any person, which, when added to the 
sum of all other contributions received from 
that person during that calendar year, ex- 
ceeds $5,000. 

Page 3, line 4, strike out “(3)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

Page 3, line 6, strike out “(4)" and insert 
in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

Page 3, line 18, strike out “(5)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(7)”. 

Page 3, line 24, strike out “(6)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(8)”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “(2) and (3)” 
and insert in lieu thereof (2), (3), and (4)”. 

Page 2, line 14, immediately after “com- 
mittee” and before the parenthesis insert the 
following: 
or an official national committee registered 
under section 303(e) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “section 303” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 303(a)”. 

Page 3, immediately after line 3, insert 
the following: 

“(3) Any official national committee regis- 
tered under section 303(e) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 shall be ex- 
empt from the limitations contained in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of this subsection. 

Page 3, line 4, strike out “(3)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(4)”. 

Page 3, line 6, strike out “(4)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

Page 3, line 18, strike out “(5)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(6)”. 
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Page 3, line 24, strike out “(6)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(7)”. 

Page 20, line 22, strike out “subsection” 
and insert in lieu thereof “subsections” and 
immediately after line 22 insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(e)(1) Any political party which had 
candidates for Federal office on the ballot in 
ten or more States on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November in the last 
preceding even numbered year may file a 
statement with the Board of Supervisory 
Officers in such form and manner and at 
such times as the Board may require, desig- 
nating the official national committee of 
such political party. Such statement shall 
include the information required by sub- 
section (b) of this section, together with 
such additional information as the Board 
may require. 

“(2) Upon receipt of a statement filed 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
Board promptly shall verify such statement 
according to such procedures and criteria 
as it may establish and shall certify as regis- 
tered under this subsection not more than 
one official national committee for each po- 
litical party meeting the requirements of 
this subsection. 

Page 20, line 23, strike out “(e)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(f)”. 


RECENT EVENTS IN SOUTH KOREA 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, as the time 
for House consideration of the foreign 
aid bill draws close, I want to bring to 
my colleagues’ attention recent events 
in South Korea. Over the years the 
United States has given assistance to a 
wide variety of nations and governments 
all over the world, and I do not pro- 
pose that we begin to provide assistance 
only to those nations which have gov- 
ernments like our own or only to those 
governments which agree with our poli- 
cies. However, I do believe that there are 
certain fundamental human rights com- 
mon to all peoples and that we have an 
obligation to be sensitive to the denial 
of those rights and reflect our concern 
in our aid policies. Countries which re- 
sort to terror and torture to suppress 
freedom of expression should certainly 
not be allowed to do so with our money. 

I have just met with a constituent 
recently returned from an extended stay 
in the Republic of Korea, and she 
brought with her considerable informa- 
tion relating to conditions there and 
the concern of Americans living in Ko- 
rea over the direction of the Korean 
Government. I want to share some of 
this information with my colleagues be- 
cause of my concern over violations of 
human rights and because the level of 
our military assistance to the Repub- 
lic of Korea will be the subject of some 
debate when the foreign aid bill comes 
before the House. The following are ex- 
cerpts from various publications relat- 
ing to recent events in Korea, and a 
petition intended to be presented to 
Congress by Americans living in Korea, 
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but which was not signed because of 
the possible consequences. 


[From Christianity and Crisis, April 1, 1974] 

Early in the afternoon of January 8, 1974 
South Korean President Park Chung Hee 
issued an emergency decree designed to crush 
a burgeoning protest movement. The decree 
made it illegal for anyone to “propose or peti- 
tion for revision or repeal of the Constitu- 
tion” or to report such activity “through 
broadcasting, reporting or publishing or by 
any other means.” Anyone accused of violat- 
ing this edict was subject to “arrest, deten- 
tion, search and seizure without warrant,” 
trial by a special military tribunal and im- 
prisonment up to 15 years. The Republic of 
Korea (ROK) Central Intelligence Agency 
(KCIA) was empowered to conduct special 
investigations of violations. President Park 
immediately issued a second decree establish- 
ing an emergency court-martial and named 
General Lee Se-ho, former commander of the 
US-paid ROK expeditionary force in Viet 
Nam, as president of the tribunal. These 
extraordinary decrees provide a bench mark 
for future historians of authoritaniar rule 


and church-state confrontation in South 
Korea. 


[From Stars and Stripes, April 5, 1974] 
Park Epict THREATENS DEATH As SEOUL 
STUDENTS PROTEST 

Srou.,—President Park Chung Hee, react- 
ing to a series of anti-government demon- 
strations, issued a special decree Wednesday 
making it punishable by death to belong to 
an organization called the National Demo- 
cratic Student-Youth League. 

Park's decree was quickly approved by the 
cabinet in a special night session. 

The decree said youths who violate the de- 
crees face prison terms of 15 years to life, 
or can be sentenced to death. The schools 
which violators attend may be closed, 

Authorities said the organization listed in 
the decree is apparently a newly formed 
group but it is believed to be Communist- 
backed. 

Park earlier issued a special order pro- 
hibiting attempts to amend the South 
Korean constitution. 

A number of intellectuals and students 
were arrested following the earlier order and 
have been sentenced to lengthy jail terms. 

One of the student protests Wednesday 
preceding Park’s newest order demanded the 
release of youths now being held on charges 
of seeking constitutional reform. 

At the College of Arts and Sciences at Seoul 
National University, about 100 students 
clashed briefly with riot police, sources said. 
was the only violence reported during the 

y. 
Park’s latest order also prohibited the news 
media from reporting student anti-govern- 
ment activity. 

It also said members of the outlawed stu- 
dent organization had until Monday to sur- 
render to authorities without coming under 
the provisions of the order, 


[From Japan Christian Activity News, 
Apr. 19, 1974] 


Responding to a new wave of student 
demonstrations, the first since campuses were 
closed by government decree in December, 
the government has escalated the already 
severe repression by authorizing death sen- 
tences for student activists. The students, 
demanding the restoration of democracy and 
civil liberties, began small, scattered demon- 
Strations on March 21, two weeks after the 
schools reopened. By March 29 the demon- 
strations began to gather a little steam. 

Five days later, at 10:30 p.m, on April 3, 
presidential aide Kim Sung Jim went on na- 
tional television and radio to promulgate 
“Emergency Measure 4". The gist of the 
measure is that anyone associated with anti- 
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government activities in any way would face 
firing squads or up to life imprisonment. 
The immediate effect of the 12-point decree 
was to further increase tensions on cam- 
puses and in churches, already under a state 
of siege since the second week in January 
when the first three emergency measures 
went into effect. 

The January decrees promised up to 15 
years in prison for anyone (1) criticizing the 
personal dictatorship that President Park 
has established over the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment since October 1972; or (2) criticizing 
the police-state methods of arrests and tor- 
ture which the government has employed 
with increasing vengeance since massive stu- 
dent protest in November gave way to a De- 
cember petition campaign to revert to pre- 
martial law Constitutional democracy. 


AN APPEAL TO CONGRESS 


American soldiers fought and died in the 
Korean War to preserve Democracy in the 
Republic of Korea, and for the past twenty- 
five years have remained in Korea as a front 
line of defense against aggression from the 
North. As American citizens residing in the 
Republic of Korea, we appeal to our repre- 
sentatives in Congress to initiate a thorough 
study into all forms of American aid to Ko- 
rea to the end that our past and present 
sacrifices in that nation shall not have been 
in vain. Why do we ask this? 

In its present form of cooperation with 
the Republic of Korea, the United States is 
helping to perpetuate the anti-democratic 
forces ruling this country despite the fact 
that America often states that it does not 
interfere in the internal affairs of other sov- 
ereign states. We wish to ask you, our Con- 
gressmen, why this kind of active support 
should be necessary, and we respectfully re- 
quest that you respond in writing to our 
question. 

Why do we call the present rulers of Korea 
anti-democratic? For several years now they 
have sought to hide from the world a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with their leadership by 
increasing legal restrictions on civil liberties 
basic to any democracy. Since January 8, 
1974, President Park Chung-hee has issued 
four decrees, three of which threaten the 
rights of citizens of Korea.* 

The Korean Central Intelligence Agency 
(K.C.1.A.) is thorough in enforcing these 
decrees. The government controls all the 
media. Universities and student groups have 
been infiltrated by K.C.I.A. agents. The 
K.C.1.A. and other agencies may arrest or de- 
tain for questioning any citizen without of- 
ficial charges. People are seized in their 
houses or interrogated and searched in night 
raids. K.C.I.A. interrogators make use of 
beatings and torture to obtain the “truth” 
they wish to hear. Furthermore, U.S. military 
weapons and anti-riot equipment are used 
in stopping public demonstrations. 

All of this is done in the name of “national 
security.” Any who oppose, in any way, are 
labeled communists who are threatening to 
overthrow the government. Korean Chris- 
tians, who are the most adamant of anti- 
communists, have been harassed and arrested 
for ministering to the needs of slum dwellers 
and factory workers. 

Why do we say that the United States 
Government is interfering in Republic of 
Korea internal affairs? On April 28, 1974, 
Korean newspapers quoted Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger as saying that the 
foreign aid request for Korea for the fiscal 
year 1975 ($213.5 million) “is not related 
in any sense to the domestic conditions that 
have developed there.” A few days earlier 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz visited 
Korea and promised to resume the P.L. 480 


*See final page for summary of these 
“Emergency Measures”. 
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aid program for Korea. The two statements 
by high American officials came immediately 
after President Park Chunghee had decreed 
the harshest of his emergency measures and 
therefore appears to endorse Park’s anti- 
democratic policies. Such acts by the United 
States Government appear to make it a 
partner to the internal policies of repression 
and constitute interference in Korea’s inter- 
nal affairs. 

Like the many imprisoned citizens of the 
Republic of Korea, we fear that the current 
oppressiveness of the Korean Government 
will have the effect of pushing the Korean 
people closer to communism. As American 
citizens and as residents in the Republic of 
Korea, we abhor this possibility. And yet, 
by increasing foreign aid to government 
which has turned oppressive (like the com- 
munists) while at the same time disclaiming 
any responsibility for that country’s inter- 
nal policies, we are convinced that the 
United States is thereby, in effect, aiding 
this push toward communism. 

For the future welfare of the United States 
and the Republic of Korea, we believe the 
United States Government should desist 
from aiding these anti-democratic forces. 
We appeal for your immediate consideration 
of the following proposals: 

(1) All future discussions of foreign aid 
between the governments of the United 
States and the Republic of Korea be condi- 
tional upon the guarantee of an immediate 
return to constitutional government. That, 
as an act of good faith the Korean Govern- 
ment be requested to immediately release all 
political prisoners unjustly accused and con- 
fined. If these guarantees are not forthcom- 
ing, all ongoing programs of foreign aid be 
suspended, including delivery of P.L. 480 

ins. 


grains, 

(2) Guarantees be given by the Korean 
Government that weapons supplied under 
military assistance programs by the United 
States not be used against the citizens of 
the Republic of Korea. That the United 
States Congress retain the right to immedi- 
ately cease such aid if these guarantees are 
violated. 

(3) Strict regulations be set up for sales 
of anti-riot equipment, particularly tear gas, 
by private United States firms to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea or any 
agency thereof. 

We await your early written response to 
this appeal. Please send it to the enclosed 
address. 

Respectfully, 
THE UNDERSIGNED. 

A SUMMARY OF EMERGENCY MEASURES 

1, 2, AND 4 

Emergency Measure No. 1: Prohibits any 
person from defaming the present (“Revital- 
ized”) Constitution (ratified im December, 
1972) or from petitioning for a revision or 
repeal thereof,-or from communicating such 
acts in any way—under the possible penalties 
of arrest, detention, search and seizure with- 
out warrant; trial by Court Martial (mili- 
tary instead of civil court), imprisonment up 
to 15 years. The same penalty ts extended to 
anyone within the Republic of Korea who 
speaks against the Emergency Measure it- 
self. (Summarized from The Korea Times, 
January 9, 1974.) 

Emergency Measure No. 2: Establishes 
special national military courts, appoints 
military generals as presiding judges who, in 
addition to matters included under Emerg- 
ency Measure No. 1, preside over “matters 
which are not provided in the Emergency 
Measures. Gives the director of the Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency powers to coor- 
dinate and supervise all activities concerning 
the investigations and security protection 
relating to these Emergency Measures. Pro- 
vides for unlimited periods of detention and 
possible confinement in prisons, in hospitals, 
or in houses with “appropriate restriction 
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and supervision.” (Summarized from The 
Korea Herald, January 9, 1974.) 

Emergency Measure No. 4: Prohibits orga- 
nizing or joining the “National Democratic 
Youth and Students League” or participating 
directly or indirectly in underground activ- 
ities, Bans the following: class boycotts, 
demonstrations, rallies, sit-in strikes and “all 
other individual or collective activities in 
and outside campus except for normal 
classes.” Prohibits any kind of communica- 
tion about any of the above acts. Provides for 
arrest, detention, search and seizure with- 
out warrant, trial and sentencing up to 
death by Emergency Courts Martial. Provides 
for the possible closing and/or dissolution of 
any school where students commit any of 
the above acts. Provides for mobilization of 
troops for maintaining security and order. 
(Summarized from The Korea Herald, April 
4, 1974.) 


MORE BAD NEWS FROM CHILE 
HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
seemingly endless stream of reports from 
Chile detailing the repressive policies of 
the military junta continues, should 
make clear once again the urgent need 
for a withdrawal of American military 
support for that region. An article by 
Joseph Novitski, of the Washington Post, 
appeared yesterday, detailing the recom- 
mendations of the Human Rights Com- 
mission, of the Organization of American 
States, that the junta stop its policies of 
torture, punishment without trial, and 
pretrial detentions. 

The connection between these policies 
and a continuation of American military 
aid to the junta should not remain un- 
addressed. For so long as we supply arms 
to the junta, the United States bears a 
share of the responsibility for internal 
events in Chile. It is important to sever 
this concrete link between the United 
States and the junta, to demonstrate 
that our influence abroad will not be di- 
rected in support of repressive regimes 
which we helped to create. 

The text of the article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 4, 1974] 
OAS Group Urces CHILE Stop TORTURE 
(By Joseph Novitski) 

SanTraco, CHILE, August 3.—The Human 
Rights Commission of the Organization of 
American States has recommended to the 
Chilean military Junta that it stop physical 
and psychological torture, punishment with- 
out trial and pretrial detentions that amount 
to prison terms. 

The recommendations, made privately to 
the government on Monday and given to the 
press last night, were the result of the first 
on-the-spot investigation of human rights 
violations in Chile by an international orga- 
nization. Members of the Human Rights 
Commission spent two weeks in Chile talking 
to government officials and detainees and 
visiting prison camps, detention centers and 
military courts. They were not permitted to 
visit three military installations identified 
by detainees as torture centers. 

The eight members of the commission did 
not make public the findings of their investi- 
gation. However, the 11 recommendations 
they made to the government clearly implied 
that they had gotten behind the increas- 
ingly easy-going normality of daily life in 
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Chile and looked at the continuing repres- 
sion of known or suspected Marxists since 
President Salvador Allende was overthrown 
last year. 

The commission's recommendations indi- 
cated that it had found evidence that torture 
is used in interrogations of political pris- 
oners, that people detained without charges 
are required to do hard labor, that Chileans 
sometimes disappear for days or weeks after 
being seized by police or military intelligence 
services and that military courts have limited 
lawyers’ access to their clients and tried peo- 
ple under wartime rules, for acts committed 
before the Sept. 11 coup. 

The Human Rights Commission, a perma- 
nent body of the OAS, is limited in its ability 
to investigate charges of human rights vio- 
lations by requirements that it work with 
the government that has been accused. The 
government of Cuba, Guatemala and Brazil, 
for example, have refused to allow commis- 
sion representatives to visit their countries. 

The OAS as a whole has never taken ac- 
tion on allegations of human rights viola- 
tions by a member country and in June 
tabled a commission report on torture in 
Brazil. 

The government’s decision to permit the 
commission to visit Chile appeared to be part 
of an effort by the junta to improve its in- 
ternational image. The jurists from the 
United States, Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, Mexico, Venezuela and Uruguay said 
the government had cooperated with their 
mission. 

Carlos Dunshee de Abranches of Brazil, 
vice president of the commission, called the 
Chilean foreign minister’s response to their 
recommendations “positive.” That response 
was not made public immediately, but Santi- 
ago’s pro-government newspaper published 
the commission's recommendations promi- 
nently today without comment. 

In the military view, Chile’s image has 
been hurt over the last 7 months by the very 
reports that the OAS commission came to 
investigate. Government officials and indi- 
vidual officers have dismissed the reports of 
violations of human rights as Communist 
propaganda. They have termed the individ- 
ual Chileans, foreign journalists, and church 
groups that have reported on the details and 
dimensions of repression here Communists, 
bad Chileans or Marxist dupes. 

“They told me that they’re always being 
lied about,” U.S. Secretary of the Army 
Howard Callaway said last month at the end 
of a courtesy visit to Chilean army officials. 
“They categorically and adamantly denied 
that this (torture) was happening and 
showed me orders that had gone out. They 
said some soldiers had disobeyed these or- 
ders and had been punished.” 

There is no doubt that Communist and 
Socialist parties outside Chile, particularly 
in Western Europe, have organized a con- 
tinuing campaign to denounce repression of 
leftists and others in Chile. 

However, ho communist or socialist coun- 
tries belong to the OAS, a regional diplomatic 
grouping of the United States and 22 Latin 
American and Caribbean countries. 

While the commission was here, according 
to an official estimate, 5,800 people were be- 
ing held for political offenses in Chile, a 
country of 10 million. 

About one-third of those held have had 
no charges lodged against them. 

Hundreds of people, most of them women, 
went to the offices set up by the commission 
to add to the list of complaints before it. Ac- 
cording to members of the commission, many 
came to report that relatives had disappeared 
after being detained. 

While the commission was here, Jorge 
Montes, a Communist senator during Al- 
lende’s government, was arrested with his 
wife and daughter. Relatives could not find 
out from junta officials where they were be- 
ing held for more than a week. 
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Also during the commission visit, an air 
force court martial condemned a Socialist 
lawyer and three air force men to death for 
treason, for their role in supporting the Al- 
lende government. 

The sentences, junta spokesmen empha- 
sized, are subject to review by the comman- 
der of the Santiago air force garrison and 
by Gen. Augusto Pinochet, the leader of the 
junta. While the OAS commission was here, 
officials hinted that one or both of the offl- 
cers would probably be moved to commute 
the sentences. 


VALOR OF GUAM SOLDIERS 
MEMORIALIZED 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, in one of 
the most unsung, yet courageous battles 
of World War I, members of the Guam 
Combat Patrol repeatedly risked their 
lives to root out the survivors of the 
Japanese Imperial Army who had oc- 
cupied our island. 

Although little has ever been said in 
official U.S. military records about this 
period of Guam’s fight against our op- 
pressors, the facts are there. 

Last July 21, the Pacific Daily News, 
in a special edition commemorating the 
liberation of Guam in 1944, published an 
excellent story about the many brave 
exploits of the Guam Combat Patrol. 
Many of these events had been published 
in Guam before and I know that many of 
our colleagues in Congress, and especi- 
ally the young of Guam, were in all like- 
lihood surprised to hear for the first 
time just how much the Guam Combat 
Patrol contributed to the defeat of the 
enemy. 

Despite their loyalty and bravery un- 
der fire, and despite the fact that mem- 
bers of the Guam Combat Patrol fought 
in American uniforms and were deco- 
rated for their efforts by the U.S. Navy, 
it is a sad tale that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has repeatedly refused to pro- 
vide the survivors of the patrol with 
minimal veterans’ benefits. 

In an effort to counteract the VA's 
reluctance to provide the patrol mem- 
bers with the benefits they so richly de- 
serve, last year I introduced a bill, H.R. 
6083, which would rectify the present 
inequitable situation. 

I do not believe that our argument for 
fairness to the Guam Combat Patrol is 
excessive. After all, the Department of 
Defense did provide members of the 
Philippine forces with certain benefits. 
And, while I would not argue with that 
decision as I also believe it was only a 
just reward, I must point out that the 
heroes of the Guam Combat Patrol cer- 
tainly deserve at least the same treat- 
ment if, in fact, not the same full bene- 
fits provided other American veterans of 
World War II. 

In a report issued on October 1, 1973, 
the then Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration, Donald E. Johnson, re- 
fused to support H.R. 6083. I, for one, 
cannot accept the rationale of the Ad- 
ministration that, as auxiliary troops, 
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the Guam Combat Patrol is not eligible 
for full benefits as they were not mem- 
bers of the regularly constituted Armed 
Forces of this country. Such rationale 
denies the unusual circumstances sur- 
rounding Guam in the latter days of 
the war and is an insult to the dedica- 
tion of those who served in the Guam 
Combat Patrol. 

I intend to pursue this matter more 
fully with the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. In the thought that my col- 
leagues in Congress would be interested 
in reading an excellent account of action 
taken under fire by the patrol, I hereby 
ask permission to insert the text of the 
Pacific Daily News story in the RECORD 
at this time. 


JAPANESE ABANDONED, HUNTED, SHOT 


They were the hunted. 

They had been written off by their own 
army and left in the jungles of a tropical 
island thousands of miles from their home 
land to be slain piecemeal by the enemy. 

Since they had been told that the enemy 
would kill rather than capture them, and 
that surrender would dishonor both them 
and the emperor, they ran from their would- 
be captors when ‘possible, but fought when 
cornered, 

The caves, jungles and swamps of Guam 
became their homes, streams and pools their 
water supply, military garbage dumps their 
feeding grounds. 

The war on Guam ended in 1944 and 
peace with Japan was signed in 1945, but for 
these Japanese stragglers—and for the 17 
men of the Guam Combat Patrol whose job 
it was to hunt them down—the sniping, 
Killing and dying did not cease until De- 
cember 1948. 

Between November 1944, when the patrol 
first was organized, and December 1948, 
when it was disbanded, the patrolmen and 
the stragglers shot, stabbed and grenaded 
each other in a hundred bloody battles 
around the island. 

They fought in the darkness of the is- 
land's caves, along its murky jungle paths 
and in the muddy waters of its swamps. 

As described by J. S. Tenorio—formerly a 
member of the patrol and now warden ot 
Guam’s penitentiary—the patrol’s tactics 
were violently effective. 

Tenorio said the unit was divided into 
two platoons, each composed of seven Guam 
policemen and a police sergeant. The unit's 
first platoon, he said, was led by Sgt. George 
Flores. The second was led by Sgt. Felix 
Wusstig. While on patrol, the platoons moved 
in single file, Tenorio recalled, each led by 
its sergeant. 

A point man walked well in advance of the 
platoons, scouting the terrain and looking 
for footprints or broken brush left by Jap- 
anese. The patrol’s commander—M. Sgt. 
Juan Aguon (later promoted to lieutenant) — 
walked behind the point man and in front 
of the platoons. A rear guard followed the 
platoons, watching for signs of ambush. 

When the point man would report traces 
of Japanese, Tenorio recalled, the two pla- 
toons would swing around and form a single 
line facing the enemy. 

When Japanese were sighted, he said, 
Aguon would signal to his platoon leaders 
the direction of the enemy and the volume 
of fire he desired. 

After a withering volley of rifle and sub- 
machine gun rounds, shotgun slugs and gre- 
nades had cut the Japanese down, he said, 
the patrol would bury the bloody corpses and 
move on, looking for more stragglers. 

According to John Wusstig, brother of 
platoon leader Felix and now captain of the 
Department of Public Safety’s Fire Division, 
patrol members invented a novel method of 
disposing of Japanese bodies. 
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“One time,” he said, “the patrol killed 
this guy in a rocky cliff erea. There's no way 
we can bury him: the ground’s too hard.” 

And, he said, the patrol could not cover 
him over with rocks, because “The only 
rocks around were small, what you call finger 
rocks." 

So, he said, they stuck the body in a 
crevice, laid dynamite over the corpse, cov- 
ered the mouth of the crevice with small 
rocks and ignited the dynamite. 

As described by Tenorio, Wusstig, and 
other members of the patrol, the stragglers 
seemed, in a way, pitiable. 

As the months grew into years, their rifles 
and ammunition corroded and their uni- 
forms mildewed. The Japanese hunted with 
clips of U.S. issue .30 caliber ammunition, 
which they picked up in military dumps, 
and flapped through the jungle in baggy GI 
fatigues, which they stole from military 
clotheslines. 

They looked and behaved more like beg- 
gars than soldiers of the emperor, the patrol 
recalled. Time and again, the patrol was 
able to destroy entire groups of Japanese 
because they slept or foraged without post- 
ing sentries. 

The Japanese usually saw nothing more of 
their destroyers than muzzle bursts in the 
jungle murk and the sudden thrust of 
bayonets. 

“Most of the time,” Tenorio said, “The 
stragglers’ grenades didn’t work.” And, he 
added, their four-shot rifles often would 
jam on the second round. 

However, although the stragglers were 
poorly equipped and disorganized, they were 
quite capable of striking back at their 
pursuers, and sometimes Guamanians as well 
as Japanese died. 

John Wusstig described one such inci- 
dent: 

“Before Christmas of 1947, a farmer heard 
someone walking around his ranch at night 
and saw a Japanese with a big machete. 

“He abandoned his ranch and the next 
morning came into the Yigo police substa- 
tion.” 

The Yigo police notified Aguon, according 
to Wusstig, and Aguon sent patrol members 
to investigate. 

That evening the patrolmen tracked the 
Japanese to a rocky area in the cliffs on the 
coastline and saw a tin shack in which the 
stragglers lived. 

The next morning, Wusstig said, eight pa- 
trolmen appronched the shack around a 
high rock. But, he added, since the shack 
was high in the cliffs and commanded a 
view of the beach below, the Japanese had 
seen the patrolmen approach and had laid 
an ambush for them. 

Since Antonio Manibusan was the point 
men that day, Wusstig said, he was the first 
one around the rock. 

And he was killed instantly by a furious 
fusillade of Japanese rife fire. 

The fire was so hot, according to Tenorio, 
that the patrolmen had to leave Manibusan’s 
body where it had fallen and slowly work 
their way back down the cliffs. 

The next morning, after they had been 
reinforced by other members of the patrol 
Tenorio said they returned for the body and 
saw that the Japanese had smashed Mani- 
busan’s face with their rifle butts. 

The patrolmen then made a sweep through 
the stragglers’ campsite but, according to 
Wusstig, saw no Japanese. They destroyed 
the stragglers’ tin shack, pounded holes in 
their cooking utensils and put up notices 
around the area, telling the Japanese in their 
own language that the war was over and 
that no harm would come to them if they 
surrendered. 

Three to four weeks later, Wusstig recalled, 
members of the patrol—who camped out 
about a mile from the shack—saw three 
stragglers approach, waving white flags. 
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“I wanted to fire on them,” Tenorio said, 
“but our officers were always very strict about 
observing the rules of war.” 

Armed or unarmed, according to Tenorio, 
the Japanese usually were very hard to 
capture. 

“We catch this one (unarmed) straggler 
sleeping under a tree, up on Agana Heights. 
Ben Borja grabs him by the leg, but the 
straggler tries to get away. Borja has the guy 
by both legs, but the straggler tries to get 
away towards the river bank. Borja has him 
by one leg, and is hanging onto a tree 
branch, but the guy is still Kicking, biting, 
spitting...” 

After Borja pulled the straggler from the 
river bank, according to Tenorio, Felix Wus- 
stig “takes the guy out on his (Wus- 
stig’s) back. The straggler bites Felix on 
his neck. 

“After we get him out of the bush, we tie 
him up with rope.” 

The stragglers were hard to capture, 
Tenorio said, “because they just won't give 
up. They spit on you and kick you, but they 
won't surrender,” 

The straggler caught on Agana Heights, 
he said, was small and skinny. Yet, “He 
struggled against Ben Borja, who is a real 
big, stocky guy,” Tenorio said as he spread 
his arms to show how broad Borja’s shoulders 
were. 

Tenorio recalled an incident in Barrigada- 
Mangilao in which 18 Japanese committed 
suicide rather than surrender. 

The incident began, he said, with a farmer's 
report of a stolen bull. 

Patrol members, according to Tenorio, were 
able to follow the stragglers’ trail because of 
the “very terrible” body odor of the Jap- 
anese. They caught the stragglers in the 
boonies behind a log, butchering the carcass 
of the bull, he said. When Feiix Wusstig 
shot their lookout man (posted in a tall 
tangantangan tree nearby) with a Thomp- 
son submachine gun, the rest of the Jap- 
anese fied, Tenorio said, and threw them- 
selves from the top of a cliff. 

All of these incidents—the murder of 
Manibusan, the capture of the unarmed 
straggler on Agana Heights and the attack 
on the 18 Japanese—happened during day- 
time, patrol members recalled. 

However, according to George Flores, 
formerly a combat patrol platoon sergeant 
and now a fireman, since the Japanese often 
operated at night, so did the patrol. 

“The Japanese ambush us during the day, 
when they can see us coming,” he said, “but 
we set up ambushes for them at night.” 

In 1946, Tenorio recalled, the patrol re- 
ceived reports of stragglers in the Harmon 
area. 

One bright, moonlit night, he said, he and 
other patrol members set up an ambush on 
the outskirts of the Harmon camp. 

At about 9 p.m. they saw five Japanese 
come down the face of the hill and sneak 
into the dump from the side opposite the 
patrol, he said. They held their fire for about 
10 minutes, he said, because the stragglers 
were wandering all over the dump. 

However, he said as the Japanese grouped 
around a particular big pile of refuse about 
75 feet away, the patrolmen cut them down 
with a withering volley of rifle fire. 

Four of the Japanese were killed on the 
spot, Tenorio said, and one—badly wounded— 
ran toward the patrolmen, through them 
and collapsed on the ground behind them. 

“It was a nice ambush,” Tenorio said with 
a smile. 

According to Mariano Cruz, now a police 
lieutenant, reports of stragglers and the 
number of kills tapered off as the years wore 
on, until 1947-48 they were few and far 
between. 

Cruz said he participated in one historic 
event—the patrol’s last kill, Christmas Day, 
1948. 
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A straggler was sighted in Talofofo and 
the patrol was on the scene about 10 a.m. 

Two stragglers were butchering a cow at 
their campsite while one stood beside a 52- 
gallon drum a few yards away getting water, 
Cruz recalled. 

The patrol opened fire and killed the strag- 
gler who was drawing water, Cruz said. The 
other one escaped. 

Ten young men—now middle-aged or de- 
ceased—squatted around the bullet-riddled 
body of the soldier they just killed. 

If they felt any fear in pursuing the strag- 
glers or disgust at the shattered body in 
front of them, it did not show in their faces. 
They were tired, but exhilarated. 

“It was fun,” Cruz said. “When I couldn’t 
go out and hunt the stragglers, but had to 
remain behind a desk, tears dropped from 
my eyes.” 

Said Flores: “It was like hunting deer. 
Guamanians are good deer hunters.” 

“It was like a game of hide-and-go-seek,” 
he said. 

And, he said, the work was necessary if 
the island were to be returned to law and 
order. “If they (the stragglers) find you 
alone on your ranch, they kill you and steal 
your cattle and chickens.” 

Although some members of the patrol 
were mistreated by the Japanese during the 
occupation, they said pride in themselves 
and a desire to help their fellow islanders 
were more important motivations for their 
patrol work than hatred of the Japanese. 

“Sure,” Flores said, “they treated us like 
animals. They beat you if you didn’t follow 
their orders.” But, he said, he joined the 
patrol not because he hated the Japanese, 
but because he “wanted to work with the 
Marines and help them defend our land and 
lives.” 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW THREATENS 


FEMALE WORKING FORCE 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, after 
3 months under the new minimum wage 
legislation, it appears that the domestic 
workers section is forcing many of those 
women who make up our Nation’s female 
working force to abandon their jobs. 

On May 14 I requested that the De- 
partment of Labor make a speedy assess- 
ment of the impact of this particular sec- 
tion of the law. I did receive assurance 
of such an assessment. However, it will 
not be published until 1976. 

I hope that my colleagues will join me 
in urging Secretary Brennan to expedite 
the Department’s analysis of the impact 
of the legislation that went into effect 
May 1. 

I wish to share with my colleagues a 
letter from a working mother in Arkansas 
which probably best sums up the predica- 
ment of many of our working women: 

JULY 21, 1974. 

Dear Sim: As a working middle-class moth- 
er of two, I have a complaint to register 
about the law passed in May allowing baby- 
sitters and domestic help to receive a $1.90 
an hour. Do you know that this law is causing 


the majority of us to have to quit work? 
Who can afford to give up all you make but 
$10 each month to-your babysitter-house- 
keeper, Would you work for $10 a month? 
Besides this there are some of us only mak- 
ing $1.85 an hour as a receptionist (high 
school graduate) and you want us to give 
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5c more an hour to someone who never got 
further than the 3rd or 4th grade or age 16 
anyway—some can't even read or write. This 
is ridiculous! 

Take the children out you say? Well in the 
first place there aren’t that many keeping 
children in their homes and they have only 
one to three capacity, they say. Further, 
with that little of an education what kind 
of housekeepers do you suppose they are? 
You know from all these government housing 
projects being ruined right and left that 
without training they will always live in 
filth, regardless of their wages. That’s just 
more booze or boyfriend money—you haven't 
solve the problem. Would you subject your 
children to daily filth? Last, you might say 
how about nursery school? Well fine, ex- 
cept they don’t take them until they are 
walking, pottie-trained, off the bottle, talk- 
ing, etc. (age 3). Is my family supposed to 
starve until my youngest is age three so I 
can work again? Or should I have sayed up 
until I could have afforded children and 
could stay home with them? (age 45 or more 
or never) How about these high standards 
nursery schools have to have before keep- 
ing children? I haven't heard anyone impos- 
ing these standards on these uneducated peo- 
ple you want us to take our children to each 
day. Why doesn't my husband make enough 
so I can stay home? Ever hear of a school 
teacher who did in Arkansas? He has all 
sorts of extra odd jobs, but he sure can’t 
make the above dream possible and besides 
I like my work. (I also teach school) So you 
think I should have refrained from having 
children? Do you want all middle class to 
do this so all you have is these 14 and 15 
year old reproducers having welfare children 
right and left for we teachers to try and ed- 
ucate. Pretty soon we'll have no middle class! 

May I suggest that this bill be amended 
to read that domestic help but not baby- 
sitters get $1.90 an hour or limit the $1.90 
an hour to people who hire and make above 
$21,000 a year themselves. This bill isn’t 
helping the poor! The rich are just cutting 
down their hours and the middle class are 
having to quit work. Also may I suggest that 
an illegitimate child from a girl 16 or under 
be put in an orphanage? How can that girl 
support that child except on welfare? She 
isn't even out of school yet, and never will 
be with a child tied to her. All welfare babies 
mothers ought to be over 16 and one mistake 
for welfare compensation is enough! This is 
the only way to educate their morals; we 
aren't allowed to do that in school and they 
certainly don’t get it at home. 

“Equality in pay, jobs, sex, opportunities,” 
they cry; “Equality in moral training, too,” 
I answer. This makes me want to join wom- 
en’s lib. This bill is discrimination against 
the middle class working mother! 

Thank you for letting me air my views. 
Please consider this letter and bring it up 
before the leaders of Arkansas. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. PHYLLIS A. STALLINGS. 


SALVADOR HINOJOSA: OUTSTAND- 
ING SOUTH TEXAN 


HON. E de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Brownsville Times, a sparkling and 
highly readable newspaper published in 
the 15th Congressional District of Texas, 
published in a recent issue an inspiring 
success story by Sam Huddleston. 

The story relates in detail the rise of 
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Salvador Hinojosa from a poor boy in 
Reynosa, Mexico, to the head of a thriv- 
ing business concern in South Texas. Sal- 
vador Hinojosa, in the words of the tal- 
ented Mr. Huddleston, “has tasted the 
full flavor of life, poverty, tears, hunger, 
love, prosperity and the pleasures de- 
rived from a devoted family.” 

I salute this living example of the fact 
that the Horatio Alger legend still lives 
in America. I am proud to insert in the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues 
the Brownsville Times account of the life 
of a truly remarkable South Texas cit- 
izen: 

THE SALVADOR HINOJOSA Story: BAREFOOT 
PEDDLER From REYNOSA 
(By Sam Huddleston) 

Salvador Hinojosa was born real sudden- 
like in the village of Reynosa, Mexico where 
he learned to read, write and tie his shoe- 
laces; the year was 1901. At six years of age 
he was out on the streets selling meat cuts 
from door to door. In the afternoons he 
took out a line of candies which were sold 
wherever crowds gathered; mostly at fiestas. 
Back in those long lost years this was known 
as a hard way to easy money. Salvador 
learned quickly how to translate a peso into 
how many tortillas and beans it would buy. 
The Hinojosas wore their barebound poverty 
like a badge of honor. 

When Salvador was only nine his father 
died. As the oldest of five children he became 
head of the family. Three years of schooling 
was to become his formal education. 

The Mexican Revolution forced the Hino- 
josas over to the safety of La Joya, Texas. 
Here Salvador got work in the cornfields for 
the staggering sum of $6.00 a month, which 
he promptly took home to Mama. There never 
seemed to be enough, the family at times 
was barely above the level of gnawing hun- 
ger. Since honesty was a family creed Sal- 
vador, who was a husky lad, gave his em- 
ployer his best efforts. As a matter of fact he 
outhoed all the grown men who were getting 
three times his salary. 

One day when temperatures were about 
the same as oven pre-heat for cornbread, the 
sun beat down on Salvador’s neck like a 
branding iron. Sweat stung his eyes like acid. 
As usual he was ahead of all other field 
hands. When he reached the end of his row a 
boy had grown into a man. Salvador Hino- 
josa bared his soul and head to God and 
prayed that he might someday have his own 
business in great big wide and wonderful 
America. It wasn’t going to be easy, not with 
a boy having only three years of schooling 
and no knowledge of English. 

Any ordinary boy in similar circumstances 
would have resigned himself to the career of 
a field hand, but then Salvador wasn’t an 
ordinary boy. Mama Hinojosa didn’t raise any 
lazy children. Salvador never did give the 
word failure too much room in his thoughts. 
Mama Hinojosa met and married a La Joya 
farmer who made a good husband and 
father. He taught Salvador how to farm. 

At 17 Salvador went to work in the gravel 
pits for $1.25 a day and saved his money. 
Next came a career as a section hand on the 
railroad which wasn’t exactly like a yacht 
cruise on the murmurous blue gulf, He was 
still a day laborer, but Salvador hadn’t given 
up on being his own boss, He kept haranguing 
the good Lord with his hopes, Eventually the 
Lord gave in ... Salvador M. Hinojosa bought 
his first farm and made a bale to the acre. 
Chihuahua!!! A bale to the acre! The little 
barefooted meat peddler from Reynosa owned 
a farm ...a piece of America. Pride oozed 
from his every pore. 

In 1926 while Salvador was visiting in 
Kingsville fate guided his vision to a lovely 
senorita from Chihuahua. Her name was 
Marina and she had all the clean-cut love- 
liness of a cameo. She was as pretty as a 
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trellis of red roses. All the steel-hard muscles 
and sinew in Salvador Hinojosa’s anatomy 
went as soft as wet Kleenexes. He was in love. 

According to Salvador the English language 
is wonderful when conducting business, but 
when one is in love he needs the Spanish 
language to express himself. The three sim- 
ple words “I love you” just aren’t enough. 
It’s different in Spanish, the process of mak- 
ing love is long and beautiful with many 
words and poetry, plus music and the frag- 
rance of flowers. He talked to the Lord about 
Marina and again the Lord gave in, 

Salvador’s next job was with Mission Oil 
Co. where he learned the value of speaking 
English. Eventually he picked up enough to 
call on the company’s English-speaking trade. 
His English was pretty bad, in fact it was so 
bad it was comical. Customers laughed at his 
English. Salvador has a sense of humor and 
so he laughed with them. They liked him 
and his colorful language and so they bought 
his merchandise. In 1929 Salvador went into 
the grocery business in Donna and made & 
success of it. Later he opened a second store 
in Edcouch; this venture was also profitable. 

In the meantime this couple was blessed 
with little ones. Life was good to the Hino- 
josas. They worked hard and their small 
business prospered. Then one day they were 
to know tragedy. Soprano angels sang their 
little four year old daughter to sleep. 
Through the years the household was blessed 
with ten more children whom Salvador prob- 
ably valued at ten million dollars. Marina 
Hinojosa’s family was a cohesive one dom- 
inated by church, motherly love, clean linens 
and wholesome fun. She and Salvador in- 
sisted the children come home immediately 
after school for snacks and hot chocolate. 
The older boys went on to help Salvador. 

Salvador Junior, pr Hector, as the family 
called him, reached maturity and fell in with 
Papa’s business enterprises. They made a 
beautiful team, a father who had every con- 
fidence in his son and a son who had respect 
and admiration for his father, One day Hec- 
tor told his father, “Daddy, remember you 
have a lot of boys. You need to expand so 
you can keep your boys together,” In 1947 
Salvador bought a small Mercedes packing 
house with a cousin, Ata Hinojosa. In 1950 
he sold the Edcouch grocery operation and 
bought his cousin out. Later a second meat 
plant in Mercedes, which was floundering in 
the rough seas of bankruptcy, was added. 

In February of 1955 Salvador Hinojosa lost 
his beloved Hector in a tragic plant acci- 
dent. His grief was monumental; he was & 
broken man with a lot of broken dreams. The 
ensuing years were hard ones and sometimes 
debts were formidable. Perhaps Salvador 
dwelled too much on the memory of his lost 
son. Finally he realized it was time to stand 
tall and face the future. After all, there were 
nine other children to raise and educate. 

Out of these two meat plants emerged the 
dynamic corporation known today as H&H 
Meat Products Co. Inc, All the dreams a 
father and his oldest son once had began to 
mature. Today the H&H Meat Products Co., 
Inc. occupies several acres on the freeway 
near Mercedes. There are over a hundred and 
thirty employees in an immaculately clean 
plant. Their territory runs from Brownsville 
to Laredo and north to Houston and their 
customers, including hotels, restaurants, 
schools, hospitals and supermarkets, are 
numbered into the hundreds. On any given 
day at H&H one may see trucks from Omaha, 
Kansas City, Dallas and other places. This is 
occasioned by the fact that the company has 
to buy raw materials from other packers due 
to the happy situation of sales running far 
above production. 

One of the firm’s most popular items is 
ground meat and hamburger patties. Other 
products are carcass cuts for the supermarket 
trade, smoked German-style sausage and 
numerous other items, H&H Chorizos, those 
spicy Mexican-style sauages, are an old 
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standby with the family. When frying the 
aroma from these delectable little goodies 
will make saliva drip even from one’s ears. 
The formula is a closely guarded family 
secret. 

Still another product which has interna- 
tional acceptance in France, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, Japan and Mexico is H&H 
steaks. Bravisimo. They have the tenderness 
of a maiden’s first kiss. One could cut them 
with a dull feather. 

There is a plaque in the company’s recep- 
tion room which reads: “This building is 
dedicated by the sons to the original founder 
and developer of H&H Meat Products Co., 
Inc., Salvador H. Hinojosa. The strength of 
its steel and concrete is symbolic of our 
pledge to continue to serve our customers 
with quality and honesty, our community 
with devotion, and God with reverence. 
“Salvador, Hector, Liborio, Jaime, Oscar, 
Rene, Ruben, Carlos,” 

Today five luminously likeable sons are 
associated with Salvador, each a department 
head who knows the business from cattle 
pens to the front office. It is said that some 
were tying chorizo sausages before they got 
off Pablum. Salvador Hinojosa has tasted the 
full flavor of life, poverty, tears, hunger, love, 
prosperity and the pleasures derived from a 
devoted family. 

Some summer-soft day when crickets gent- 
ly invade twilight’s quietness, Salvador 
Hinojosa might stroll in the shadows. Per- 
haps his beloved Hector would walk slowly 
beside him in barefooted silence. On the 
sweet winds of memory these words might 
come back in whispered echoes: “Daddy, re- 
member you have a lot of boys and you need 
to expand so you can keep your boys to- 
gether.” 


DEAN JERROLD MICHAEL SEES 
HEALTH CRISIS AS OPPORTUNITY 
IN DISGUISE 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, there 
is absolutely no question but that Amer- 
ica’s health-care system is in a mess. 
We are constantly being reminded by 
prophets of doom who predict disastrous 
failures of our health-care system to 
measure up to its task. 

Jerrold Michael, dean of the School 
of Public Health at the University of 
Hawaii, and a former Assistant Surgeon 
General of the United States, also sees 
the problems. In a commencement ad- 
dress which he recently delivered at 
Tulane University, he even listed them 
as five major issues which demand reso- 
lution in our health system. But Dean 
Michael is not a prophet of doom: on 
the contrary, he is a visionary who offers 
specific prescriptions for curing our 
illnesses. 

I am convinced that Dean Michael’s 
prescription for the health-care system— 
to restore a humanist approach—pro- 
vides a solution which we as legislators 
need to consider seriously. I therefore 
submit his comments—which have been 
illuminated by his deeds—for insertion 
in the RECORD: 

AMERICA’S CRISIS IN HEALTH—AN OPPORTU- 
NITY DISGUISED AS A PROBLEM 
(By Jerrold M. Michael) 

Commencement speakers customarily tell 

the graduates that they stand on the thresh- 
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old. The statement is as true as it is bro- 
midic. In your case, there is a great deal 
more beyond that threshold than you may 
imagine. As health professionals you are in 
for a lifetime of delightful trouble—trouble 
which is in fact, opportunity disguised as 
problems, and you can settle for one of two 
things. 

You can, if you wish, settle down to carry 
out the specialized work for which you have 
been trained. This in itself will be stimulat- 
ing and rewarding, but if you have the 
stomach for it, there is a great deal more 
to do. You can also become heavily engaged 
in a great, dificult and vital reform—long 
overdue in America’s health system. I urge 
you not simply to be specialists but also to 
become advocates and architects of a major 
overhaul of American health care; what you 
can achieve in this effort could well be of 
far more lasting value than your work in 
the narrower confines of your chosen special- 
ties, rewarding and important as that may 
be. 
What is involved may be summarized in 
this anecdote: 

Tt is said that a woman approached a phy- 
sician, saying, “Doctor, I hope you treat 
what I’ve got.” To which the phySician re- 
plied, “Madam, I hope you've got what I 
treat.” 

Although it overstates the situation, noth- 
ing could more brightly illuminate the ex- 
treme and undesirable fragmentation exist- 
ing in America’s health system today, whether 
it be in medicine, nursing, public health, 
health insurance or hospitals and other in- 
stitutions. All the ingredients for a superb 
health system are in existence but at present 
they resemble a gigantic jig-saw puzzle that 
no one has yet put together properly. 

A main observation that as an educator 
I can safely make is that for quite some years 
now, many of our health training institu- 
tions have been engaged in a vast and costly 
program of miseducation. This is because 
the rapid and continuing discoveries of 
health research, dating from about the 1920's, 
led our schools of health science to base 
education almost exclusively on the bio- 
logical sciences—to the extensive exclusion 
of the human element. In medicine, sick 
persons become scientific problems to be 
solved through medical technology. In Public 
Health, populations became statistics in 
community epidemiology. In neither case 
did the health specialists necessarily see 
individuals or groups as humans with prob- 
lems. 

Further, the scientific emphasis of health 
education has encouraged an increasing ma- 
jority of graduates to rush into specialities 
where they further lost sight of the human 
factor and concurrently were able to see and 
grasp only a fragment of a much broader 
problem. This applies with equal force to 
the surgeon in medicine as to the environ- 
mental health specialist in Public Health. 
These are just two of many possible illus- 
trations, but the condition runs the gamut 
through nursing and medical technology, 
hospitals and insurance programs. 

In the meantime, public awareness of the 
amazing discoveries of health research has 
heightened public expectations. The Amer- 
ican people are fully aware of the billions of 
dollars in public funds that have been ex- 
pended on successful health research; public 
expectations have been heightened and the 
public knows that it is not receiving the full 
quota of benefits of modern health knowl- 
edge. What we professionals know and can do 
is not being distributed either adequately or 
equitably. This state of affairs simply cannot 
be permitted to endure—first because the 
public will not tolerate it and, second, be- 
cause we, as professionals, cannot live and 
work with this failure on our consciences. 

So a health revolution is on the way—is, 
in fact, already begun. Like your chancellor, 
as a scarred veteran of 20 years in the U.S. 
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Public Health Service and now as professor 
and dean of the School of Public Health at 
the University of Hawaii, I believe there are 
five issues we must face to bring about a nec- 
essary and drastic change in our health sys- 
tem. 

First and foremost, we must evolve & co- 
herent and agreed on national health policy. 
This will require study, discussion, consen- 
sus— and some beating over the head— 
among the various constituencies which 
make up our health system: the private sec- 
tor of medicine, the public health workers, 
the schools of medicine, public health and 
nursing, the professional associations, the 
hospitals and their administrators, the health 


insurance underwriters and officials at the ` 


local, state and national levels of govern- 
ment. 

Aside from the fragmentation already men- 
tioned, and largely due to it, one reason we 
do not have a coherent national health pol- 
icy is that we do not have the data, the sta- 
tistics, on which such a policy must be 
based. That particular lack was well ex- 
pressed in 1972 at the Second Sun Valley 
Symposium on Medical Care and Medical 
Cure by Dr. Kerr L. White, professor of med- 
ical care and hospitals at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. 

Dr. White’s remarks were directed primarily 
at the financing problem but they are equally 
true for the total problem of assembling a 
basic data bank on which to base sound de- 
cisions governing the extensive restructuring 
of our entire health system, 

Let me say that any genuine start on this 
basic requirement will be extremely more 
difficult than need be so long as the pres- 
ent national leadership continues to demon- 
strate a determination to repeat the 20th 
Century insofar as health, education and 
other social needs are concerned. 

To date, just for a few examples, the in- 
cumbent administration has: 

Impounded funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for health services, research and edu- 
cation 

Virtually emasculated the U.S. Public 
Health Service 

Sought to do away with Federal assistance 
to education in the health sciences 

Added forms to be filled out by physicians 
and hospitals in place of action to improve 
the quality of health services 

The expressed philosophy is that these 
matters can be tended to at the state level, 
financed in part presumably by a vague con- 
cept called “revenue sharing”. 

It won't work. For one thing, you don’t 
have to be a political scientist to figure out 
what will happen at the state and local level 
to any federal revenues turned back to the 
states. The likelihood of such funds reaching 
health training programs is extremely remote. 

More insidious, this approach could lead 
to a major fragmentation. I ask you to con- 
template the chaos that would flow from hav- 
ing 50 separate health policies at the state 
level. 

The present system is, I acknowledge, im- 
perfect; but we cannot escape the fact that 
we must have national financing, national 
leadership and national coordination—with 
appropriate state input, of course—to evolve 
an effective, workable national policy. 

The administration prides itself—and I 
think justly—on its achievements in foreign 
affairs. These accomplishments must receive 
their due recognition by all citizens. But 
when it comes to domestic concerns, although 
the President may have chatted with Chou 
En-lai in China, in the field of health at 
home he has not only failed, he has inflicted 
positive damage. This damage must be re- 
paired and then as a nation we must move 
forward in unison on health policy. 

A second major issue we must face is ex- 
tensive reform in our institutions for train- 
ing physicians, nurses, public health workers 
and other health professionals. We must, of 
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course, continue to use the science and tech- 
nology we have developed and through re- 
search continue to push back the frontiers. 

But at the same time we must put the 
humanity back into health care, and the 
place to start is in the educational institu- 
tions. As David Rogers, former dean of medi- 
cine at Johns Hopkins and president of the 
Johnson Foundation, has put it, we must in 
training encourage our health professionals 
to consider their Good Samaritan role equally 
as much as their scientific role in the care 
of our people. 

Simultaneously, and also starting in the 
schools, we must stress that our health sys- 
tem is, or should be, composed of two major 
elements—care and cure. All too often the 
emphasis is on cure of disease already con- 
tracted. But equally important is care, or 
prevention, which involves the full array of 
all components of the health field and which 
means frequent and relatively inexpensive 
access to health care for all our people. 

As the Kaiser Foundation hospitals on the 
West Coast and in Hawaii have discovered— 
and as they practice—in the long run it is 
far less costly to head off or minimize disease 
and trauma in the first place than it is to 
treat the patient after he has fallen victim 
to serious illness or trauma, 

A third issue to face is that those health 
professionals already in the field must change 
their thinking. I suggest, again, that the 
David Rogers “Good Samaritan” is a model 
on which far too many practicing profes- 
sionals have not recently reflected. The 
brusque physician, the no-nonsense nurse, 
the statistics-distracted epidemiologist are 
figures all too familiar, They seem to have 
forgotten about humans. 

In this connection, it has been pointed out 
quite correctly that a great deal of sickness 
is rooted in an individual’s anxieties, frustra- 
tions and personal problems. If they have 
done nothing else, the psychiatrists have 
shown us that a good deal of illness is not 
bacterial or viral but psychosomatic. That an 
individual’s physical illness may be mental 
in origin makes him no less sick than if the 
condition is the result of some molecular 
happening. 

The meaning is clear. We must treat sick 
persons as individual humans and be con- 
cerned with the total person, not just the 
disease and its symptoms and the statistics 
of its occurrence. 

Physicians, for one example, ought to be 
shocked speechless at their low standing in 
the public opinion polls. Where once the 
doctor enjoyed enormously high opinion 
among laymen, he is now seen as more con- 
cerned with Cadillacs than with cardiac ar- 
rest, The image is obviously not completely 
fair but that does not change the fact that 
it exists. I would be the last to deny the 
highly-skilled medical specialist his just ma- 
terial reward; I am simply saying that the 
negative image is largely of his own creation 
based on an assumed lack of genuine con- 
cern for the individual as a person rather 
than as a technical challenge. 

A fourth issue of reform we must deal with 
is for the health professional to abandon 
his resistance to change. As mentioned, in- 
evitably some form of compulsory national 
health insurance is on the way. 

It has been brewing for years and its 
time has almost arrived. But the positive con- 
tribution of the health professions to shap- 
ing such a program has been almost min- 
iscule, Instead, we hear endless arguments for 
the status quo and, from the doctors, scare 
stories about “socialized medicine” that will 


destroy the “sacred doctor-patient relation- 
ship.” 


I do not for one moment believe this coun- 
try is headed toward an assembly-line, so- 
cialized medicine. Indeed, everything I have 
been saying argues to the contrary—an argu- 
ment to put the individual back into the 
center of the health picture. 
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I do believe it is possible to provide a 
pluralistic approach to health coverage that 
will guarantee every citizen of this country 
proper care—preventive services when he is 
well and cure when he is ill. To achieve this 
will require the cooperative efforts of insur- 
ance carriers, economists, hospitals, physi- 
cians, public health officials, employers and 
employee groups and government. Surely, if 
we enlist our best minds to working for such 
a system we are creative enough to achieve 
it. 

But if we, as health professionals, do not 
help, if we fail to act as advocates and 
architects, then the decision will be imposed 
without us by an aroused public acting 
through the national and state legislative 
bodies. If such a system is to be the best pos- 
sible, then the input of health professionals 
must be a major ingredient—and that in- 
put cannot be based on outmoded, status 
quo thinking. 

Meantime, as for the so-called “sacred 
doctor-patient relationship”, I say that in 
all too many instances it has ceased to exist. 
It is a fiction too often resurrected by con- 
servative practitioners—who know better—as 
a device to head off any change whatsoever. 
And again, as I hope I have made clear, one 
of my major concerns as a health professional 
is to strengthen that doctor-patient rela- 
tionship, before the health field becomes 
exclusively science-oriented and impersonal. 
If the doom-sayers really believe in the doc- 
tor-patient relationship, then it is incum- 
bent upon them to quit fulminating against 
progress and take affirmative action. 

A fifth issue we must confront is the mal- 
distribution of health professionals and the 
increasing trend to specialization. Through- 
out the U.S., the professionals have largely 
fled to the suburbs or to the more desirable 
portions of the metropolitan areas, leaving 
both the countryside and the core ghetto 
areas of the cities vastly under-served. 

Insofar as specialization among physicians 
alone is concerned, here are some revealing— 
and discouraging—facts: in 1931 an esti- 
mated 75 per cent of all physicians in the 
U.S. were providers of primary care; family 
doctors, if you will, and although medicine 
was not as advanced then as it is now, far 
more people had direct access to it. But if 
present trends continue it is estimated that 
by 1980 only one-third of all physicians will 
fall within this category. To cap it, a recent 
survey of the graduating class of a major 
medical college showed that 38 percent of the 
graduates were planning highly specialized 
careers in academic medicine. 

Although here I have focused on physi- 
cians, the trend is common throughout the 
health industry and a major mission for all 
of us is to attempt to reverse it. 

As you may know, the School of Medicine 
at the University of Hawaii only recently 
expanded from a two-year school of basic 
medical sciences to a full, four-year M.D.- 
degree granting institution. I am happy to 
be able to say that the Univerity’s School of 
Public Health and its School of Medicine 
work closely together and that Dean Terence 
A. Rogers and myself see eye-to-eye on the 
points I have been discussing. Dean Rogers, 
I might add, is a hard-nosed basic scientist 
but his discipline is liberally laced with 
humanitarian concern. 

As a consequence, a major emphasis of our 
new medical school is to encourage gradu- 
ates to enter the practice of family medicine 
and to disperse to the under-served rural 
areas of our state. One cannot, of course, 
dictate to a graduate of any health institu- 
tion that he pursue a specific career, but 
we are making the effort to persuade the 
graduates of both our schools in the desir- 
able direction so that health professionals 
will become increasingly closer to the people 
and so that they will see the problems in 
human as much as in scientific and sta- 
tistical terms. 
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I might add also, that largely through 
extensive unionization of our work force 
plus the activities of the Kaiser Foundation 
and the Hawaii Medical Service Association, 
our equivalent of Blue Cross, the people of 
our state are one of the most thoroughly 
health-insured populations in the nation. 
Also, the recent session of the legislature 
wisely adopted a compulsory health insur- 
ance law providing coverage for members of 
the work force not previously covered. 

I touch on these matters lightly to sug- 
gest that in the health field, as in other 
areas of social welfare, the state and local 
entities can provide the initiative without 
waiting on the federal government. But I 
must emphasize as I said earlier, the federal 
government nevertheless must play a major 
role of leadership and in financing health 
research and education, 

Let me now conclude by borrowing once 
again from the thoughts of Dr. Kerr White: 

“The health care industry today,” he said, 
“is about at the same state of development as 
the railroad industry was after World War II. 
With the physicians and hospitals in control, 
it is a near-industrial monopoly. It has a 
complacent administrative style and a large, 
cumbersome and self-serving mechanism 
that does not encourage or even accommo- 
date change.” 

“By contrast, what we need now is rapid 
re-development of the health care industry 
so that it can enjoy capital intensive econ- 
omies of scale, exploit the great potential in 
technological advance and use the manage- 
rial skills and incentives that have brought 
progress to the United States .. .” 

“The issue .... is now to establish rapidly 
in federal, state and local governments, uni- 
versities and industry, institutions that will 
bring together first-class educated minds to 
conduct health care research and carry out 
analysis of the options before us and the 
implication of possible courses of action.” 

We know what has happened to the rail- 
road industry since. The federal government 
through AMTRAK is making an under- 
financed, half-hearted effort to restore good 
passenger rail service to the United States. 
The point is, we cannot afford to allow 
health care delivery to deteriorate further 
as the railroad did. 

I am not at all certain that the changes we 
need can be made to occur all that rapidly. 
I think rather that it is a long-haul. Institu- 
tions and attitudes and the habits of men 
and women are not easily changed. So I leave 
you with that challenge and opportunity. 
You and others like you can, if you will, 
working from within, in time dramatically 
change the face of the health care system of 
the United States. The task is as noble as it 
is dificult—and what more could an individ- 
ual ask in the way of an exciting and worth- 
while career of service to humanity? 

Aloha a me na’ ho'o mai ka’i mai ke kula 
ola o ka lehulehu—Mahalo. 


SOVIET DAY OF SHAME, SIXTH AN- 
NIVERSARY: INDIGNITY TO ALL 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 21, 1968, the Soviet regime once 
again showed its disregard for the inde- 
pendent national existence of another 
country. On that date Soviet-led armies 
invaded Czechoslovakia, even though 
Czechoslovakia was under Communist 
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leadership. Both the House and Senate 
condemned these actions. 

This year will be the sixth anniversary 
of that day of shame. Unfortunately, it 
seems that many in the United States 
have learned little since those days. 
Under the rhetoric of détente, there has 
been little criticism by many in the 
executiye branch of the barbaric prac- 
tices of the Soviets. 

It is only fitting that we recognize once 
again with sorrow and dismay the Soviet 
Day of Shame. The Czechoslovakia Na- 
tional Council of America has taken a 
firm stand in condemning these brutal 
Soviet actions. At this point I wish to 
include in the Recorp copies of several 
documents discussing this important 
issue. Their texts follow: 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., August 21, 1974. 

(A Non-Profit Organization Founded In 
1918—Devoted to Promote Co-Operation of 
All Peoples for the Preservation of Democratic 
Freedom.) 


FREEDOM Is INDIVISIBLE 


On this sad occasion of the sixth anniver- 
sary of the brutal Soviet-led invasion and 
occupation of peaceful and freedom-loving 
Czechoslovakia, we American citizens of 
Czech, Slovak and Subcarpatho-Ruthenian 
descent, again remind the entire world of 
this Soviet violation of key principles of in- 
ternational law incorporated into the Charter 
of the United Nations: 

The brutal Soviet aggression and occupa- 
tion: 

(1) Violated the sovereignty of a member 
state of the United Nations (Article 2, Sec- 
tion 1); 

(2) Was carried out in violation of Article 
2, Section 4, which prohibits the use of mili- 
tary force in the relations between individual 
members of the United Nations; 

(3) Violated the principle of self-deter- 
mination of peoples (Article 1, Section 2); 

(4) Was in conflict with Article 2, Section 
7, which prohibits outside intervention in 
matters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state; 

(5) Was in conflict with a number of res- 
olutions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, particularly with Resolution 
2131 (XXI) adopted at the meeting of De- 
cember 21, 1965, upon the Soviet Union’s own 
motion, prohibiting any intervention in the 
domestic affairs of any state and guarantee- 
ing its independence and sovereignty. 

The continued Soviet occupation of Czech- 
oslovakia is another crime against the right 
of a small country to determine its own 
destiny and aspirations. The invasion was an 
intervention by the forces of reactionary 
communism to prevent the Czechs and 
Slovaks from establishing their own social 
order that did not endanger anyone and 
sought to contribute to the building of 
bridges across the discords of a divided world 
and to lend aid to a better understanding 
and cooperation among all nations on the 
basis of true progress and humanity. 

The people of Czechoslovakia have not re- 
signed themselves to these aggressive plans 
of Moscow. The day of August 21, is being 
commemorated in Czechoslovakia as a Day 
of Soviet Shame in a mighty and disciplined 
resistance against Soviet pressure. We are 
joining our friends in Czechoslovakia in ask- 
ing the entire civilized world to support the 
people of Czechoslovakia in their effort ta 
achieve “the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Czechoslovakia.” 


H. Con. Res. 718 
Whereas the intervention in Czechoslo- 
vakia by the military forces of the Soviet 
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Union, in 1968, contravened the independ- 
ence of sovereign states and the Wilsonian 
doctrine of self-determination; and 

Whereas such intervention is in violation 
of the United Nations Charter which states 
that “All Members shall refrain in their in- 
ternational relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial sovereignty 
or political independence of any state”; and 

Whereas such intervention is further evi- 
dence of the perpetuation of colonialism as 
practiced by the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the agreement in Moscow be- 
tween representatives of Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union was reached under duress; 
and 

Whereas the continued occupation of 
Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Union is an- 
other crime against the rights of the free 
people of a small country to determine their 
own destiny and aspirations; and ` 

Whereas the people of Czechoslovakia are 
not resigned to the oppressive plans of the 
Soviet Union, and continue to resist and 
reject Soviet domination: Now, therefore, 
beit 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that, with respect to the So- 
viet Union and those states which partici- 
pated in the intervention in Czechoslovakia, 
the President should take such steps as may 
be necessary— 


(1) to prohibit the extension of any Gov- 
ernment trade credits or guaranties to any of 
the intervening states; 


(2) to prohibit sales, either for dollars or 
local currency, and grants under any title 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, to any of the inter- 
vening states; 

(3) to suspend all commercial air traffic 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union; and 

(4) to express support for the people of 
Czechoslovakia (as they commemorate Aug- 
ust 21, 1970, as the “Soviet Day of Shame”) 
in their efforts to achieve the withdrawal of 
the troops of the Soviet Union from Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Sec. 2. It is further the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President, acting through the 
United Nations and other international or- 
ganizations, should take such additional 
steps as may be necessary to end as quickly 
as possible the continuing intervention in 
Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Union. 


CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Cicero, Ill., August 30, 1973. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Bearing in mind 
President Nixon’s sentiments expressed in 
his inaugural address, in which he spoke 
of “an open world—open to ideas, open to 
exchanges of goods and people, a world in 
which no people, great or small, will live in 
angry isolation,” the Czechoslovak National 
Council of America is taking the liberty of 
submitting documentation on human rights 
violations in Czechoslovakia. 

The enclosed documents and supporting 
articles present only a few examples of the 
true situation in Czechoslovakia, where all 
the rights enumerated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights are guaran- 
teed by the Czechoslovak constitution. How- 
ever, the facts speak for themselves: human 
rights are being violated in Czechoslovakia; 
political arrests, prosecution, interrogation, 
imprisonment, persecution, cruel and in- 
human treatment are a daily occurrence, 
There is no freedom of thought, religion, 
assembly, information, association, educa- 
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tion or emigration. The enclosed documenta- 
tion bears out these facts. 
Very respectfully yours, 
CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA, 
Dr. V. CHALUPA, 
Secretary. 
Professor F. SCHWARZENBERG, 
Vice-President. 
Dr. M. FERJENCIK, 
Acting Vice-President 


CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 


RIGHTS—THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(Comments on the violations in Czecho- 
slovakia of the “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights” as proclaimed by the United 
Nations on December 10, 1948, solemnly ac- 
cepted by the Communist regime of Czecho- 
slovakia and “guaranteed” in its Constitu- 
tion.) 

Article 1 All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity. 

In Czechoslovakia this humanistic prin- 
ciple exists only on paper. In practice, the 
future of children is governed by a pure 
apartheid. Children of ordinary citizens are 
not equal to those born to members of the 
Communist Party. 

Article 2 Everyone is entitled to all the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this Declara- 
tion, without distinction of any kind, such 
as race, colour, sex, language, religion, poli- 
tical or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. 

Freedoms of opinion, expression, religion 
and assembly, revived during the Prague 
Spring 1968, were abolished following the 
Soviet-led invasion of August 1968. 

Exhibits: 1, 2a, 2b, 2c, 2d, 3, 3a, 3b, 4 

Article 3 Everyone has the right to life, 
liberty and security of person. 

There are no exact figures available to us 
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of political arrests made after the invasion 


of Czechoslovakia; however, according to 
underground sources about 10,000 persons 
were arrested for political reasons in viola- 
tion of article 3. 

Exhibits; 2, 2a, 2b, 2c, 2d, 3, 3a, 3b, 5, 6, 
7,8 

Article 4 No one shall be held in slavery 
or servitude; slavery is prohibited in all its 
forms. 

In Czechoslovakia even a mild criticism 
of the Party regime may result in the loss of 
employment or relocation to a menial job. 
This places the great majority of the popula- 
tion in a condition of servitude to the 
regime. The whole country is held in slavery 
by the occupation forces of the Soviet Union, 

Exhibits: 8, 11, 11a, 30, 30a, 30b, 30c 

Article 5 No one shall be subjected to tor- 
ture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment. 

The cruel and inhuman treatment of those 
opposing communism has been well docu- 
mented in many books and articles. We are 
enclosing documentation on the treatment 
of Ludek Pachman (Exhibit 8) as told by 
himself as well as other supporting evidence. 

Exhibits: 2, 2a, 2b, 2c, 2d, 5, 6, 6a, 7, 3, 
9, 10, 11, 11a, 12, 13 

Article 6 Everyone has the right to recog- 
nition everywhere as a person before the 
law. 

True but in Czechoslovakia the Commu- 
nist Party is the accuser, the judge and the 
jury. 

Exhibits: 2, 2a, 2b, 2c, 2d, 8, 9, 12 

Articles 7 & 8 All are equal before the law 
and are entitled without any discrimination 
to equal protection of the law. 

Refer to comment under article 6. 

Exhibits: 2, 2a, 2b, 2c, 2d, 8, 9, 12 

Article 9 No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

In violation of this article arbitrary arrests 
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and detentions are practiced throughout 
Czechoslovakia. Some of those arrested have 
been handed over to the Soviet NKVD and 
exiled to Siberia. However, as far as exile to 
a Western country is concerned, the regime 
strictly complies with Article 9. Too many 
citizens would volunteer for such “punish- 
ment.” 

Exhibits: 3, 3a, 3b, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15 

Articles 10 & 11 Everyone is entitled in 
full equality to a fair and public hearing 
by an independent and impartial tribunal 
and everyone charged with a penal offence 
has the right to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty. 

In Czechoslovakia the political doctrine 
and instructions of the Communist Party 
are above the law. Judges must interpret 
the law to suit the purposes of the Party. 

Exhibits: 3, 3a, 3b, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15 

Article 12 No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary interference with his privacy, fami- 
ly, home or correspondence and reputation, 

Censorship of mail to and from foreign 
countries, mainly western democracies, and 
the tapping of telephones has been reintro- 
duced in Czechoslovakia after the Soviet- 
led invasion and occupation of the country. 
A full confession must be submitted by all 
applicants for employment, higher educa- 
tion, passports, etc. The questionnaire must 
list all activities, details on family life, 
friendships, any contacts with foreigners, 
religious and political opinions, etc. 

Exhibits: 5, 7, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 16a, 16b 

Article 13 Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state; everyone has the right 
to leave any country, including his own, and 
to return to his country. 

In Czechoslovakia the right to freedom of 
movement within the country is restricted. 
The right to emigrate is denied to those of 
“working age” and to those subject to mili- 
tary duty. Permission to emigrate was 
granted in some instances to pensioners who 
were forced to forfeit their pension as a price 
for emigration. The right to visit friends or 
relatives in a western country is strictly lim- 
ited, mostly to older persons. Visits of rela- 
tives who fled Czechoslovakia after the So- 
viet-led invasion of 1968 are now forbidden. 
By this decision the regime wants to force a 
greater number of exiles to return to Czecho- 
slovakia under the 1973 amnesty law. The 
Czechoslovak government thus arbitrarily de- 
cides for the people concerned where they 
should live. It made no provisions for the 
reunification of families in the country of 
their choice. 

Exhibits: 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 11a, 12, 14, 15, 17, 
17a 18, 18a, 19, 19a, 19b, 19c, 20 

Article 14 Everyone has the right to seek 
and enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution. 

The right to seek asylum in another coun- 
try is denied to Czechoslovak citizens, Many 
of those who managed to leave Ozecho- 
slovakia after the Soviet-led invasion or those 
who decided not to return to Czechoslovakia 
from their assignment or vacation abroad— 
have been blackmailed by the regime. And 
when the regime cannot get satisfaction from 
the refugee, it often persecutes his closest rel- 
atives in Czechoslovakia. 

Exhibits: 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, lla, 12, 14, 15, 18, 
18a, 19, 19a, 19b, 19c, 20 

Article 15 Everyone has the right to a na- 
tionality. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his nationality mor denied the right to 
change his nationality. 


Everything has its price in today’s mate- 
rialistic Czechoslovakia, even nationality. 
Some refugees were given to understand that 
they could “legalize’’ their stay abroad by 
paying the regime up to $5,000 as “reim- 
bursement for educational costs.” Such pay- 
ment theoretically entitles them to have their 
status changed from “non-persons" to “per- 
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sons,” with the right to visit Czechoslovakia 
or having relatives to visit them. 

Exhibits: 18, 18a, 18b, 23 

Article 16 Men and women of full age, 
without any limitation due to race, national- 
ity or religion, have the right to marry and 
found a family. 

Marriages to foreigners are subject to lim- 
itations, A permit issued by the Ministry of 
Interior is required and granted only when 
special conditions are met, 

Article 17 Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in association with 
others. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his property. 

Following the Communist takeover in 1948 
the Czechoslovak government nationalized, 
without compensation, ownership of land and 
of all means of production and distribution. 
Private ownership of property is limited to a 
two-family house. One family unit may con- 
sist only of two rooms and a bathroom. Build- 
ing of private homes has been severely re- 
stricted. There is no private enterprise and 
opposition to the regime may result in the 
loss of any remaining private property. 

Exhibits: 8, 9, 11, lla, 12, 14, 19, 19a, 19b, 
19c 

Article 18 Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion. 

The “Prague Spring” (1968) released the 
people of Czechoslovakia from the rigid 
Stalinist rule and gave everybody a chance 
to express his thoughts freely and practice 
his religion without fear. The Soviet-led in- 
vasion of August 1968 stopped this return 
to basic freedoms, 

Exhibits: 1, 4, 19, 19a, 19b, 19c, 24 

Article 19 Everyone has the freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interfer- 
ence to seek, receive, and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers, 

This right is being violated by the regime 
through censorship of mail, books, maga- 
zines, newspapers and films. Only Party ap- 
proved publications are sold to the general 
public. Radio programs of foreign stations 
are jammed, the public is restricted to con- 
trolled TV and radio programs, and receives 
information only to the extent permitted by 
the regime. 

Exhibits: 13, 20, 22, 24, 25, 25a, 25b, 25c, 26 

Article 20 Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of assembly and association. No one may 
be compelled to belong to an association. 

The right to freedom of assembly and as- 
sociation does not exist in Czechoslovakia. 
Everything is dictated by the Party, even 
membership in various professional, trade or 
youth organizations. There is only one Labor 
Union and its leaders are not elected but 
nominated by the Party. Attendance at meet- 
ings is obligatory. Nonmembership or non- 
attendance may result in the loss of employ- 
ment or of the opportunity to pursue higher 
education. 

Exhibits: 13, 21, 26, 27, 27a 

Article 21 Everyone has the right to take 
part in the government of his country, 
directly or through freely chosen representa- 
tives. 

There are no free elections in Czecho- 
slovakia. The electorate is presented with 
only one slate of candidates. There is no free- 
dom of choice and very often not even free- 
dom of privacy in a voting booth. 

Exhibits: 26, 27, 27a, 28, 28a 

Article 23 Everyone has the right to work, 
to free choice of employment, to just and 
favorable conditions of work and to protec- 
tion against unemployment. 

As has been stated in summary under Ar- 
ticle 4—-the Party controls the employment 
of the Czechoslovak people, Qualifications are 
recognized only when and if they are to the 
advantage of the Party. The economic life of 
the country is subject to Party’s direction. 

Exhibits: 8, 11, 30, 30a, 30b, 30c 
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Article 25 Everyone has the right to a 
standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and his family, 
including food, clothing, housing and medi- 
cal care and necessary social services and the 
tight to security in the event of unemploy- 
ment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old 
age... 

This article guarantees also provisions for 
old age, provisions to which the person, while 
employed, has been contributing his proper 
share. The Czechoslovak law does not provide 
for social security payments to persons who 
decided to emigrate, However, the regime in- 
sists on pension payments to persons who, 
after having lived abroad, decided to spend 
their old age in Czechoslovakia. 

Exhibits: 20, 29 

Articles 26 & 27 Everyone has the right to 
education and to participate in the cultural 
life of the community. 

While basic education is provided, the 
right to higher education is denied. The ap- 
plicant is not judged on merit but on the 
political standing of his parents, who are 
forced to approve of the Soviet occupation 
of Czechoslovakia. Views opposing the Party 
line deprive the applicant of higher educa- 
tion and participation in the cultural life 
of his community. 

Exhibits: 8, 30, 30a, 30b, 30c 

Article 28 Everyone is entitled to a social 
and international order in which the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration 
can be fully realized. 

The Czechoslovak Communist regime does 
not recognize any social or international or- 
der that would benefit the individual. It ac- 
cepts those orders only in such situations 
and instances where they benefit its own 
aspirations. 

Based on the above analysis of the viola- 
tions in Czechoslovakia of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, it is recommended 
that, among others, the following postulates 
be included on the agenda of the Conference 
on European Security and Cooperation: 

1. Relaxation of travel restrictions, free 
movement and contacts with persons and 
organizations of participating states. 

2. Across-the-board meetings among young 
people, exchange of experiences gained at 
work and leisure. 

3. Reunification of families. 

4. Regular meetings for scattered family 
members. 

5. Improved circulation of information 
(publications, radio, TV, films) . 

6. Improved access for students, teach- 
ers and scholars, from participating states 
to each other’s educational, cultural and 
scientific institutions. 

7. Encouragement of the study of lan- 
guages and traditions of participating states. 

8. Free exchange of experiences in teach- 
ing methods; support of adult education pro- 
grams. 

9. Encouragement of cultural cooperation 
in the fields of art, films, theater, music, 
exhibits, etc. 

10, Full and true reciprocity in dealings 
among participating states. 

Compiled and translated (as applicable) 
by: Mrs. Anna Faltus. 

Comments: For the Foreign Affairs Re- 
search Committee of the CNCA: Mrs. Anna 
Faltus, Dr. Joseph Hasek. 


REPEAL NO-KNOCK 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1974 
Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the 


fourth amendment constitutional pro- 
tection of all citizens against unreason- 
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able searches and excessive police pow- 
er has been seriously threatened by the 
lawlessness too frequently perpetrated 
by local, State, and Federal agents op- 
erating under the two no-knock statutes 
passed by the Congress in 1970, the Com- 
prehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act and the District of Colum- 
bia Court Reform and Criminal Pro- 
cedure Act. 

Too often, the no-knock authority has 
increased the potential for violence and 
bloodshed, rather than decreased them. 
The chances of injury and death are 
quite real to both the law enforcement 
officer and the citizen involved in the 
no-knock situation. This is true partic- 
ularly in cases of mistaken identity and 
addresses when the violence through ter- 
ror raids done to citizens is outrageously 
unjustified. 

We in the Congress have a duty to 
scrutinize the no-knock statutes and 
reexamine what has become the singu- 
larly most questionable police tactic 
this Nation has ever seen. The Senate, 
last month, voted by more than a 2-to-1 
margin, to repeal the no-knock provi- 
sions. I hope the House will have the op- 
portunity to express its will on no-knock 
and that it will concur with the Senate 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues an Au- 
gust 1, 1974, Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial which recommends the repeal of 
the no-knock authority: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, August 1, 
1974] 
“No-Knock” as A SYMBOL 

In yoting to repeal the “no-knock” pro- 
vision in the federal drug laws, allowing nar- 
cotics agents to forcibly enter homes or of- 
fices without identifying themselves, the 
Senate was responding to the reality of the 
no-knock situation. The reality is that the 
provision was little used, and when it was, 
it was sometimes used against innocent peo- 
ple. But there was more to the Senate vote 
than that. Several of the symbols no-knock 
was supposed to stand for are perceived 
quite differently now than they were when 
the measure was adopted in 1970. 

No-knock was sold to Congress and the 
American people as a law-and-order adminis- 
tration’s no-nonsense response to drug 
pushers, those whom President Nixon de- 
scribed as “traffickers in living death... 
literally the slave traders of our time.” Al- 
lowing agents to barge right in, without hav- 
ing to identify themselves or cool their heels 
outside while suspects disposed of incrim- 
inating evidence, would drive another nail 
in the drug pusher’s coffin. Or so it was prom- 
ised 


But it never quite worked out that way. 
And as a Journal news story recently noted, 
the administration finds it hard to defend 
its early law-and-order measures in part be- 
cause of the unusually large number of first- 
term officials in jail or under indictment. 
Moreover, the nation has become somewhat 
more sophisticated about the drug menace 
during the intervening four years. 

Drugs remain a source of concern and they 
still destroy body and soul, But most adult 
Americans are now able to make distinctions 
between heroin and marijuana, and few 
younger Americans any longer glorify drugs 
as merely pleasant diversions—not after a 
good many counterculture kids and their 
idols destroyed themselves trying to prove 
otherwise. Pushers still ply their deadly mer- 
chandise, but their clientele is now largely 
social misfits rather than naive thrill-seekers. 
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The Senate vote was not intended to make 
it easier for pushers but to still the growing 
concern over invasion of privacy. Federal 
and state governments have increasingly en- 
gaged in electronic surveillance and are busy 
amassing data banks to store personal in- 
formation about millions of individuals. Even 
bank accounts are no longer off-limits to the 
privacy invaders. 

Needless to say, every such encroachment 
is explained on grounds of national security— 
an explanation that has subtle appeal, since 
almost everyone can think of conditions 
of national security which might justify ex- 
tra-legal measures, But it’s well to remem- 
ber that national security is often invoked 
merely to justify taking shortcuts with the 
law. Several prominent Watergate conspira- 
tors have reminded us anew how easy it is, 
when blinded by worries about national se- 
curity, to lose sight of those individual rights 
that national security is meant to protect. 

The Senate vote seems to be aimed at 
slowing down these abuses, at least to the 
extent of repealing one of the most viable 
symbols of abuse, The House is said to be 
undecided about repeal, but there’s no rea- 
son to suppose its members are any less con- 
cerned about the steady encroachment upon 
individual privacy. While it isn’t usually the 
nature of government to repeal ineffective 
or unworkable laws, no-knock would seem 
to be a good place to make an exception. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the House Rules Committee adopted 
a modified closed rule providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 16090, the Federal 
Election Campaign Act Amendments of 
1974. The effect of this rule is to exclude 
an amendment which I hope to offer to 
that bill. When the rule is considered on 
the floor, I will support a move to defeat 
the previous question on the rule, so 
that an amended version of the rule can 
be adopted. I would support a rule which 
would allow me to offer my amendment. 
In anticipation of this occurrence, Mr. 
Speaker, I am putting in the Recorp the 
text of my amendment, so that Members 
may have a chance to read it thoroughly 
and so that I will be assured 5 minutes 
to present my case to the House as pro- 
vided under rule XXIII, clause 6, if the 
amended rule should be adopted. 

My amendment would require that 
candidates for Federal office, or any po- 
litical committee acting on behalf of the 
candidate, could accept campaign con- 
tributions only from individual contrib- 
utors or political party organizations. 

The amendment would still allow poli- 
tical committees for organizations such 
as labor union members, business or pro- 
fessional groups, to collect voluntary 
political contributions from their mem- 
bers, but would require that in order for 
a candidate or committee designated by 
the candidate to accept such contribu- 
tions that they be designated for his cam- 
paign by the original individual donor. 
Such member contributions not so desig- 
nated could not be given to any polit- 
ical candidate for Federal office or any 
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committee acting on behalf of such can- 
didate. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF OHIO 

Page 4, immediately after line 8, insert the 
following: 

“(7) No candidate or any political commit- 
tee acting on behalf of such candidate may 
knowingly accept any contribution from any 
political committee, other than from an in- 
dividual or from a local, State, or national 
political party organization registered under 
section 303 of the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971, unless (A) such political com- 
mittee making such contribution is acting as 
the agent of an individual contributor, (B) 
the individual contributor designates such 
candidate or any political committee acting 
on behalf of such candidate as the recipient 
of such contribution, and (C) the identity 
of the individual contributor is furnished by 
the political committee making such con- 
tribution to such candidate or the political 
committee acting on his behalf which re- 
ceives such contribution. No undesignated 
contribution which a political committee re- 
ceives from an individual contributor may 
be made by such political committee to a 
candidate or any political committee acting 
on behalf of such candidate.” 


LOCAL CITIZEN TESTIFIES ON HIS 
DEEP LOVE OF NEW RIVER 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, from 1911 
to 1953 North Carolina was ably repre- 
sented in the U.S. Congress by Repre- 
sentative Robert Lee Doughton. For some 
time Mr. Sidney Gambill served as his 
Administrative Assistant. Mr Gambill 
has now retired and lives on a farm near 
the New River in North Carolina. 

He has a deep abiding love for this area 
and I would like to insert the text of his 
remarks before the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Recreation on the leg- 
islation which will provide that a sec- 
tion of the New River in North Carolina 
and Virginia be studied for possible in- 
clusion in the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System: 

STATEMENT OF SIDNEY GAMBILL 

Mr. Chairman and other distinguished 
members of this Subcommittee: 

My name is Sidney Gambill. I am a retired 
tax attorney. 

I was born and raised on a farm less than 
two miles from the South Fork of New River, 
less than two miles from the North Fork 
of New River, and less than two miles from 
the point where these two rivers join to 
form the New River. The land on which I 
was born and raised was granted to my great- 
great grandfather, Captain Martin Gambill, 
for his services in the American Revolution 
and for the wounds he suffered at Kings 
Mountain. 

After studying law I came to Washington 
to serve as Administrative Assistant to the 
late Congressman, Robert L. Doughton, who 
represented our district—now Congressman 
Mizell’s district—for 42 years and who was 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee for many years. I left his office 
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to go to the Internal Revenue Service where 
I tried tax cases for eight years. I then 
joined the law firm of Reed, Smith, Shaw & 
McClay in Pittsburgh to handle tax cases 
for that firm where I spent 25 years. Al- 
though everyone, everywhere, was more kind 
and generous than I deserved, I was, all the 
time, homesick for New River. At the first 
possible date for retirement permitted under 
our firm's partnership agreement, I gave 
notice of my retirement and returned to 
the place of my birth, to me the finest place 
on earth. 

When Senator Ervin described the river 
and its valleys on the floor of the Senate last 
week as “one of the most beautiful pieces 
of Almighty God’s handiwork on Earth”, I 
completely agreed. I don't want to see it 
mutilated by any two-dam pump-back hy- 
droelectric system with its more than 200 
miles of insect-infested and stinking mud 
flats. I don't want to see 3,000 of my people 
living up and aown the river and its valleys 
uprooted and pushed out of their homes, We 
in our wasteful nation are leaving a lot of 
heavy burdens for future generations to bear. 
Let's leave one wonderful thing for them to 
enjoy—New River in its natural and un- 
polluted state. 

When President Eisenhower acquired his 
Gettysburg farm he said his greatest ambi- 
tion in life was to own some land and leave 
it better than he found it. Congressman 
Doughton was known as “Farmer Bob”. He 
loved the good earth and left his portion 
better than he found it. He loved New River 
and was heard to say he must have forded 
it a thousand times on horseback before he 
was elected to Congress. 

I, too, want to leave my acres better than 
I found them. As a heritage for my two chil- 
dren I have planted more than 500,000 white 
pine trees. I hope none of them are sub- 
merged by the upper reservoir proposed by 
Appalachian. I also hope my children will 
remember the national award I received for 
my forestry practices. 

Most of the people up and down New River 
and its valleys are descendants of pioneers 
who settled there around the time my great- 
great grandfather settled there. They, too, 
love the land and have been good it it. These 
people are clear-eyed, patriotic, brave and 
law-abiding. They suffer in silence, but are 
really suffering down deep inside because of 
the prospect of having to leave their home 
and start life all over again in strange places. 
They pay their taxes, trust their government, 
and believe that right will prevail and that 
somewhere, somehow, the merits of their case 
will get to the right place for the right ac- 
tion, Naturally their ears are tuned to these 
hearings today, 

Appalachian Power Company has been very 
busy in attempting to confuse the people 
concerning the legislation we are here dis- 
cussing. Appalachian has solicited the assist- 
ance of real estate agents, house movers, bull- 
dozer owners, and any other who might tem- 
porarily benefit from the forced relocation 
of our people and the construction of the 
dams, Petitions they have sponsored may 
show up here today. 

Appalachian says it has already spent a lot 
of money for engineering and the purchase 
of land. 

It is true that, beginning with the filing 
of its application for a license in 1965, it has 
purchased the properties of several property 
owners along the river, Appalachian has 
acted as if it had a license in its vest pocket 
and at times, we of the opposition, suspected 
that it might be true. But we have little 
sypmpathy with the company’s complaint. 
Land prices have more than doubled in the 
last three years alone and Appalachian could 
sell its real estate for a handsome profit. Be- 
sides, it is obvious that all real estate pur- 
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chased by Appalichian would be in its in- 
vestment account and a fair return would be 
in its billings to its customers. 

In any event, experts now say the pump- 
back system will soon be outmoded. There is 
some extravagance somewhere when the Blue 
Ridge Project would use three kilowatts of 
electricity from other plants for each two it 
would produce. 

The principal farm income of the three 
counties affected by the proposed Blue Ridge 
Project is from beef and dairy cattle and 
burley tobacco. Winter feed for the livestock 
is grown in the fertile river and creek valleys 
and the uplands are used for grazing. The 
reservoirs would cover the bottom lands and 
it would be practically impossible to fence 
into and around the mud flats surrounding 
the main reservoirs and the fingers surround- 
ing those reservoirs. Burley tobacco is air- 
cured in barns. When November and Decem- 
ber have a lot of rain and fog, tobacco now 
rots in the barns which are near the river. 
Tobacco-growing experts say that fog and 
dampness from 38,000 acres of water could 
cause much of the tobacco raised in the three 
counties to rot in the barns, 

Senators Ervin and Helms stated in the 
Senate debate on this legislation last week 
that the Scenic River Bill had the unanimous 
support of North Carolina's elected officials 
at all levels of government. The Blue Ridge 
Project has been opposed by all the leading 
newspapers in North Carolina and not a sin- 
gle newspaper has favored it. It has been 
opposed by the Upper New River Valley Asso- 
ciation, the Northwest Development Associ- 
ation, the Woman’s Clubs of North Carolina, 
the Izaak Walton League, the Conservation 
Council of Virginia, the Friends of the Earth 
organization, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, and other groups. The Winston- 
Salem Journal was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for it writings in opposition to this and 
other projects unfavorable to the ecology. 
Both houses of the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture, during two different sessions, passed 
resolutions condemning the Blue Ridge Proj- 
ect. The opposition to it has been completely 
non-partisan. 

Thus it seems that just about everybody 
agrees with us that New River should be 
saved for future generations—just about 
everyone except a few petition-carrying peo- 
ple who want some temporary gain from its 
destruction. 

If only one river east of the Mississippi 
should be included in the scenic river cate- 
gory, it definitely should be the New River. 
It is historic, it is clean, it is scenic, and it 
is irreplaceable—and flows by the homes of 
some of the finest people to be found any- 
where, 


CAMPAIGN REFORM AMENDMENTS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have sev- 
eral amendments which I may offer to 
H.R. 16090 when it is considered by the 
House on Wednesday, and as required, I 
am bringing them to the attention of my 
colleagues at this time: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 

Page 12, line 4, strike out the quotation 
marks and the period following the quota- 
tion marks, and immediately insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“§ 617, Limitation on in-kind contributions. 

“(a) No person (other than a political 
party committee) may make a contribution 
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to or for the benefit of any candidate in ex- 
cess of $100 except in the form of a check or 
other written instrument identifying the 
person making the contribution. 

“(b) Any person who violates this section 
shall be fined not more than $25,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both.”. 

Page 12, line 11, strike out “and 615”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “615, and 617”. 

Page 12, strike out the quotation marks 
and the period following the quotation marks 
at the end of the matter following line 14 
and, immediately before line 15, insert the 
following: 

“617. Limitation on in-kind contributions.”. 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 

Page 30, line 8, after the phrase “each of 
clauses (B) or (D)” insert the following: 
“shall be considered to be a contribution for 
the purposes of the reporting provisions of 
section 305 of this Act and” 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 

Page 32, line 8, after the phrase “each of 
clauses (D) or (E)” insert the following: 
“Shall be considered to be an expenditure 
for the purposes of the reporting provisions 
of section 305 of this Act and”. 


TRIBUTE TO SAMUEL NEMZOFF 
HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 9, 
1974, Samuel A. Nemzoff retired after 
being principal of Temple Israel religious 
school in Boston for 32 years. Known for 
his kindness and ability as both a teacher 
and principal, Samuel Nemzoff will be 
sorely missed at Temple Israel and the 
Jewish community. According to Jona- 
than Ramin, a student at the temple, 
Mr. Nemzoff has “been a symbol of good- 
ness and diligence in many of his stu- 
dents’ lives.” 

Well-known for many years for his 
educational activities in the Boston area, 
Si Nemzoff has received many awards 
and much recognition, including most 
recently the Jewish Advocate’s “Carna- 
tion.” I commend to my colleagues the 
following testimonial to the life and 
achievements of Mr. Nemzoff which ap- 
peared in the May 30, 1974, Jewish Advo- 
cate. 

The article follows: 

SAMUEL A, NEMZOFF 

Every temple seeks to plant the seeds of 
scholarship within its Religious School. Out 
of this fertile soil come the young men and 
women who nourish Judaism with continu- 
ing commitment. The person who creates the 
Religious School curriculum, chooses the 
teaching staff, guides, directs and inspires is 
the vital link in the chain of continuity. At 
Temple Israel, Boston this person is Samuel 
(Si) A. Nemzoff, who has been the principal 
of the Religious School for 32 years. He will 
be honored with a special program, reception 
and party on Sunday, June 9, from two to 
five, on the occasion of his retirement. The 
entire Temple Family and all of his friends 
are invited to the party. 

Under Si Nemzoff's leadership, the Temple 
Israel Religious School has not only kept pace 
with the latest advances in the field of Jewish 
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Education but has often pioneered in new 
directions. Mr. Nemzoff established the Tem- 
ple Israel Hebrew School; the Post-Confir- 
mation Program; the Youth Program; the 
Student Council; the integration of an art 
program with congnitive subjects and, most 
recently, an audio-visual program. 

His contributions to the field of Jewish 
Education were recognized by the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and the Na- 
tional Association of Temple Educators when 
he was awarded the degree of Honorary Fel- 
low in the field of Jewish Education. 

A graduate of Harvard College and its 
Graduate School of Education as well as the 
Graduate School of the University of South- 
ern California, Mr. Nemzoff was Master of 
History at Boston Latin when he was ap- 
pointed principal of Temple Israel Religious 
School in 1942 during the rabbinate of the 
late Joshua Loth Liebman. 

He has been lecturer in history and peda- 
gogy at the Adult Extension Classes of He- 
brew College; director of Camps Chebacco 
and Tel Noar, Zionist Adult Camp; presi- 
dent of Camp Yavneh; chairman of the Camp 
Education Committees of the New England 
Zionist Youth Commission. 

He has been president of the National As- 
sociation of Temple Educators; a member of 
the Commission on Jewish Education of the 
UAHC; a member of the board of trustees of 
Hebrew College in Brookline, He has written 
many articles, published Teacher's Syllabus 
for Grade 8, “Confirmation Sampler,” and 
“Guide to Personnel Practices for Temple 
Educators.” He has also lectured at Bran- 
deis, Tufts and Harvard Divinity School. 

The walls of Mr. Nemazoff’s study at 
Temple Israel are lined with confirmation 
class pictures attesting to the passage of 
time and the years of dedication. Looking 
across his desk and at these pictures, he 
proudly recalls that three ordained rabbis 
and four student rabbis came out of his 
classrooms; and that several of his present 
undergraduates are now planning to enter 
the rabbinate. He remembers the five Re- 
ligious School principals who used to run 
through his halls and two former teachers 
who are now consultants in Jewish educa- 
tion. 

At home, Si is husband to wife, Frieda, and 
father of two daughters; Mrs. Alan I. Joseph- 
son of Providence and Mrs. Harris A. Berman 
of Nashua, both in the field of education and 
both married to physicians. 


ACTION NEEDED TO STEM 
INFLATION 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I received a petition signed by hun- 
dreds of Colorado citizens demanding 
that Congress take some action regard- 
ing the state of economy. I would like to 
share with my colleagues the text of this 
petition: 

We, the undersigned, as American Citizens, 
as voters and residents of the State of Colo- 
rado urge you to act immediately on the prob- 
lems that face this country. The drastic high 
cost of living that is affecting the economy 
of our Country is tremendous, to say the 
least. The American people are feeling the 
pressure of the steadily high rising prices 
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that are hitting this country, in food, cloth- 
ing, rent, utilities, etc. The present adminis- 
tration’s economic advisors call this infia- 
tion, but we the people call it highway rob- 
bery. It is ridiculous to go to the grocery store 
and see the price of each item increase be- 
tween 15¢ and 20¢ per week. Not even our 
dogs and cats can eat because the food for 
them has been getting very expensive. The 
working man is working only to eat and the 
poor old age pensioners if they eat cannot pay 
their rent, if they pay their rent, they can't 
eat on $167.00 per month. We would like to 
have you people in Washington live on 
$167.00 a month. We believe you people in 
Congress and the Senate can quit patting 
Nixon on the back and start doing some- 
thing about the economy. You come back 
many times to your states and tell us all 
how horrible Nixon is, but do nothing about 
it, and we think it’s time you members of 
Congress and Senate stop talking so much 
and start doing something about all these 
problems. You owe it to the people of this 
great country of ours. 


Mr. Speaker, the signers of this peti- 
tion are right. They realize that the 
present administration is not about to 
do anything about the economy, except 
make occasional empty speeches, and 
they have turned to us, as their closest 
representatives, for help. As I have stated 
several times over the past 2 weeks, 
the blueprint for action is before us. The 
recommendations made by the Demo- 
cratic Steering and Policy Committee 
need to be enacted. I join my constitu- 
ents in urging action on this most press- 
ing matter. 


LITTON INDUSTRIES PERFORMS 
POORLY 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, an internal 
Navy investigation charges that Litton 
Industries landing helicopter program 
will be delayed at least 44 months—a 
year longer than previously estimated. 

In addition, Navy officials have told my 
office that the last ship of Litton’s other 
big shipbuilding program, the 30-ship 
DD-963 destroyer program will be held 
up at least 18 months. 

Mr. Speaker, this disclosure is new and 
convincing evidence that Litton’s per- 
formance in these contracts has been 
downright pathetic. I thought the orig- 
inal 32-month delay was the longest pos- 
sible scheduled slip. Now we learn that 
Litton’s problems are worse than I imag- 
ined—so bad that the program has 
slipped another year. 

The delays are caused by an inade- 
quate and inefficient labor force at Lit- 
ton’s so-called shipyard of the future in 
Pascagoula, Miss. The labor problems 
have been compounded by difficulties in 
operating a new shipyard using entirely 
new methods. 

The cost of each LHA has increased 
from $153.4 million per ship to $228.2 
million per vessel. Similarly the cost of 
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each DD-963 has increased from $86 mil- 
lion per ship to $107.6 million for a total 
of $3.2 billion. At present Litton is at- 
tempting to obtain an extra $400 million 
in the LHA program and $350 million 
on the DD-963 program. These new de- 
lays will ultimately increase the cost of 
the ship above these current estimates. 

Any further delays will increase labor 
costs since men will have to work many 
more years than originally planned on 
these ships. 

And of course, material cost increases 
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and inflation will boost the price tag 
even higher. 

Mr. Speaker, I am asking the General 
Accounting Office to attempt to find out 
exactly what impact these delays will 
have on the final cost of the ships. It 
will be very useful both for the Navy 
and the Congress if GAO independently 
investigates the cost of Litton’s contract, 
With the program in such deep trouble 
there is a real temptation on the part 
of the Navy to fool and delude itself 
and the Congress into believing that the 
cost will not increase by much. 
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I am also calling upon the Navy today 
to drastically cut the DD-963 program 
to avoid another procurement disaster 
rivaling the C-5A. Canceling some of the 
ships will avoid lengthy delay and huge 
cost overruns. Cancellation of some of 
the ships will be one way to show de- 
fense contractors that this kind of per- 
formance will not be tolerated. If more 
and more defense contractors get away 
with this kind of thing, eventually every 
defense contractor will line up for bail- 
outs or rewards for poor performance 
and cost overruns. 


SENATE—Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


The Senate met at 11:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. Writram D. 
HATHAWAY, a Senator from the State of 
Maine. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D:, offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father, eternal and un- 
changeable, in whom alone we can find 
help for each new day and hope for every 
tomorrow, help us now that we may com- 
fort ourselves as Thy true servants, ever 
faithful to our high calling. In troublous 
times when painful decisions are re- 
quired, grant that we and all the people 
of this good land may be conscious of the 
enduring moral and spiritual laws which 
Thou hast ordained, obedience of which 
leads to light and life, disobedience of 
which leads to darkness and death. Im- 
part to us a measure of the spirit of the 
Master, that we may possess compassion 
and strength, kindness and firmness, 
hate of sin but love of sinners, faithfully 
doing Thy will even to the pain of the 
cross. Since we know not what a day or 
a moment may bring, grant us grace to 
be true to truth and true to Thee, for 
Thy kingdom’s sake. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 6, 1974. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. WILLIAM D. 
HATHAWAY, a Senator from the State of 
Maine, to perform the duties of the Chair 
during my absence. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HATHAWAY thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 


the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, August 5, 1974, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
MEASURES ON CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 1021 and 1030. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the first 
measure. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON CER- 
TAIN FORMS OF COPPER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 12281) to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1975, the suspension of 
duties on certain forms of copper, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Finance with an amendment, on page 
2, beginning with line 4, insert: 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 334 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to basis of property 
received in liquidations), no adjustment to 
the basis of any property distributed in com- 
plete liquidation of a corporation prior to 
July 1, 1957, shall be made for any liabil- 
ity if— 

(1) the distributor and distributee did not 
consider the liability relevant to the value 
of the stock with respect to which the distri- 
bution was made, 

(2) the distributor and distributee reason- 
ably relied upon a decision of a United 
States district court specifically adjudicat- 
ing the amount of the liability and its af- 
firmance by the appropriate United States 
court of appeals, and 

(3) the amount of the liability so adjudi- 
cated was no greater than would be com- 
pensated for by insurance, 


The provisions of this section apply without 
regard to whether such decision was subse- 
quently reversed or modified by that T'ited 


States courts of appeals following distribu- 
tion of such property in complete liquidation. 

(b) To the extent that the liability de- 
scribed in subsection (a) is not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise, the amount 
thereof shall be allowed as a deduction 
under the appropriate provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 for the taxable 
year in which payment thereof was made and 
shall be effective in determining income tax 
liabilities of all taxable years prior thereto. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to continue until the close of 
June 30, 1975, the suspension of duties 
on certain forms of copper, and for other 
purposes.” 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS 
AND FINAL REPORT OF THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 566) to provide additional copies of 
hearings and the final report of the Ju- 
diciary Committee on the impeachment 
inquiry, was considered and agreed to. 


“GIANT PATRIOT’—MINUTEMAN II 
AT-SITE-TESTING PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
my colleagues in the Senate know, I am 
very much opposed to the “Giant 
Patriot’”—the Minuteman II at-site- 
testing program, and I was delighted the 
Senate-House conference has deleted 
vee item from the military procurement 

In recent months there has been con- 
siderable information coming to my at- 
tention about the inconsistencies in the 
information being released and being cir- 
culated by the representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense. Questions about 
the public relations effort underway have 
been raised from time to time by the 
Missoulian, published in Missoula, Mont. 
The Tuesday, June 18, issue contains an 
excellent summation of the conflicting 
material being circulated about the pur- 
put and need for the Minuteman II 
tests. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the Missoulian be incorpo- 
rated at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Missoulian, June 18, 1974} 
MISSILE TEST STATEMENT MADE BY FORKED 
‘TONGUES 

This week in Washington, House and Sen- 
ate conferees are expected to decide whether 
the Giant Patriot Minuteman II missile tests 
at Malmstrom Air Force Base near Great 
Falls will be funded or not. 

The House has approved spending money 
for the tests. The Senate has denied funds. 
The conference committee, composed of de- 
fense appropriations committee members of 
both houses, will compromise differences in 
the bills each house has approved. If the con- 
ference committee decides to fund the missile 
tests, both houses normally would go along. 
The tests then would take place, starting 
this winter. 

And if the tests take place it will be a 
triumph for lying, double-talk, wastefulness, 
confusion and silo-rattling. Here are some of 
the things supposedly informed officials have 
said about the testing program: 

1. "Both men and equipment will be tested 
in circumstances that approach as closely 
as possible a wartime situation. The Depart- 
ment of Defense believes that tests under 
these conditions will greatly enhance the 
level of confidence we may have in the men 
and the equipment involved.”—Stan D. An- 
derson, acting assistant secretary of state for 
congressional relations, in a letter to Rep. 
Dick Shoup Feb. 26. 

“It should first be emphasized that the 
tests are not designed as training missions 
nor are they planned to check out or validate 
maintenance or combat crew procedures.”— 
Maj. Gen. M. L. Boswell, USAF, director, 
legislative liaison, Department of the Air 
Force, in a letter to Sen. Mike Mansfield, 
Feb. 7. 

2. “Our Minuteman missile, the mainstay 
of our ICBM force, has never been flown 
from an operational base to target impact. 
For these reasons, we feel it is time to con- 
duct such a launch to demonstrate to our 
friends and potential adversaries that the 
Minuteman II system has the deterrent ca- 
pability we seek.”—Air Force Capt. Olson of 
the Strategic Air Command, at a public hear- 
ing on the missile tests in Helena, March 14. 

“The purpose of these tests is to demon- 
strate unmistakably the deterrent capability 
of the Minuteman force.”—Air Force draft 
environmental impact statement on Opera- 
tion Giant Patriot, February, 1974. 

“|. . but we did not purposely associate it 
(the missile testing program) with the SALT 
talks and we would rather, I think, keep it 
disassociated in the sense that we are after 
certain technical assurances here rather than 
making a strong demonstration to someone 
else.”—Dr. John L. McLucas, secretary of the 
Air Force, Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions for 1975, hearing before the House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Jan. 28. 

3. “From 1965 through 1968, four limited 
range test launches were conducted with 
modified missiles containing only seven sec- 
onds of propellant and capable of a mile of 
flight. That program proved unquestionably 
that tests of actual missiles could be con- 
ducted safely in the operation base environ- 
ment.”—Capt. Olson at the public hearing in 
Helena, March 14. 

“There were four attempted launches in 
the seven-second launch program. One was 
completely successful. Three were unsuccess- 
ful.”"—Capt. Kenneth A. Kissel, missile opera- 
tions staff officer, Space and Missile Systems 
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Branch, Strategic Division, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Plans and Operations, at the House 
defense subcommittee hearing cited above. 

4. “The Giant Patriot concept purposes a 
series of eight Minuteman II launches, four 
in the winter of 1974-75 and four the fol- 
lowing winter.” Capt. Olson at the public 
hearing in Helena, March 14. 

Mr. Mahon (Rep. George H. Mahon, D-Tex., 
subcommittee chairman)—‘'The Air Force 
testified that this program will be a con- 
tinuing one and will eventually include Min- 
uteman III launches.” 

Secretary Schlesinger (Secretary of De- 
fense James R. Schlesinger) —"“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Mahon—"“In other words, this is a 
program we have postponed over the years 
and now want to begin and continue?” 

Secretary Schlesinger—‘“That would be my 
recommendation, Mr. Chairman.’’—Exchange 
at the House subcommittee hearing cited 
above. 

“I now make the assumption that we 
would probably be over here (before Con- 
gress) on a more or less continuous basis to 
have some number of launches, either four 
or something approximating that, year after 
year to assure that we are maintaining a high 
state of readiness.”—Secretary of the Air 
Force McLucas at House subcommittee hear- 
ing cited above. 

5. “Our first action is to do detailed site 
surveys not only of the area where the 
launches are, but down in the areas where 
the first stages and the interstage panels are 
going to land in northern Idaho. What we 
will do then is, we plan to take the areas 
where these pieces will land and back up 
and make a selection of launch facilities 
from those in the safest possible areas we 
can. Once we have done that, we will be 
able to say exactly what areas these pieces 
(of missile) are going to land in and exactly 
what is the terrain.” Capt. Kissell at the 
House subcommittee hearing cited above. 

“We want to be able to discover to what 
degree the operational accuracies that we 
have inferred from launches on the western 
test range will be reproduced from opera- 
tional silos. We are hopeful that the results 
will be very close. But until we have actually 
done that, we will not know. We have to live 
on the basis of hope."—Defense Secretary 
Schlesinger at the House subcommittee hear- 
ing cited above. 

6. “The officers said they could not com- 
ment on the success of the previous tests 
since that data is classified information, but 
they did say the tests have shown the mis- 
siles are ‘very accurate.’ ”—Missoulian story 
Jan. 17 of Air Force officers briefing the 
Missoula Rotary Club on the Minuteman II 
tests. 

“My determination to jolt my leaders 
into constructive action was strengthened 
when I found that reports on the Minute- 
man II accuracy had been misleading. To 
me, this was the last straw in irresponsible 
behavior. As in the past, reports and briefings 
on the missile’s accuracy emphasized that 
outlook, was for ‘outstanding’ Minuteman II 
accuracy. The primary indicator of accuracy 
was CEP or Circular Error Probability. The 
primary CEP was demonstrated graphically 
by plotting test war head impact points on a 
target of concentric circles about the central 
aim point. The graphic displays looks just 
like rifle targets used in shooting matches, 
and a tight grouping of shots near the bulls- 
eye was the objective. In one of the briefings 
I received in the Minuteman control room at 
Norton Air Force Base, I noticed that the 
Minuteman II test shots showed a tight 
grouping all right, but that all missed the 
bullseye by a startling margin. The test re- 
sults depicted precision but not accuracy, 
just like a rifle which shot consistently high 
and to the right. Furthermore, the number of 
impacts plotted was far less than the total 
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number of test shots. The Minuteman man- 
agement people were counting only the rela- 
tively good shots, omitting entirely the worst 
misses.” —A. Ernest Fitzgerald, former deputy 
for management systems in the Air Force 
in his book about Defense Department lying 
and profligacy, “The High Priests of Waste.” 

7. “Secretary McLucas has said several 
times the Air Force has been open and aboye- 
board on this program.’’—Brig. Gen. David 
B. Easson, deputy director of legislative liai- 
son for the office of the secretary of the Air 
Force, at the House subcommittee hearing 
cited above. 

Well somebody's not being “open and 
aboveboard.” There is conflicting material 
about the purposes of the Minuteman II 
tests, the number of tests to be conducted, 
the results of previous testing, and the mis- 
sile’s accuracy. There is doubt whether the 
Air Force can pinpoint where first stage 
debris will fall. 

It is not too late to write or wire the House 
and Senate defense appropriation confer- 
ence committee and urge it to reject the mis- 
named Giant Patriot testing program. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, Senator 
McGovern is recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes. 


JUSTICE FOR THE VIETNAM 
VETERAN 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I hope 
very much that the Congress will not be 
swayed, either by the myopia of a few 
or by criticism from the White House, 
into rejecting the one hope Vietnam vet- 
erans have of receiving the same kind of 
help so many of us had after World War 
I 


I think Members of the Senate know 
that the House and Senate conferees are 
meeting this week on a very important 
measure affecting the response that we 
make to these young men who partici- 
pated in the Vietnam conflict. I was one 
of many who took issue with our involve- 
ment in that war, but I have always felt 
that we had an obligation to do justice 
to the young men who participated. After 
all, they were not the architects of the 
policy; they were simply participants. 

In particular, I hope the House con- 
ferees will pay close heed to Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee Chairman VANCE 
HARTKE and other members of the con- 
ference in the case they have been mak- 
ing on behalf of the Senate-passed tui- 
tion proposal for Vietnam veterans. 

We hear the phrase “peace with hon- 
or” used to describe the outcome of the 
Vietnam war. 

I think most reasonable people will 
agree now that is a dubious claim in view 
of the continued slaughter in Vietnam. 

But regardless of how we see that par- 
ticular question, I submit that no war 
can be called honorable if society does 
not honor its debt to the young men who 
did the fighting and participated in this 
conflict. And in this case that must cer- 
tainly mean extending the same kind of 
educational opportunities that were 
available after World War II. As a com- 
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bat pilot in World War II, I was the 
beneficiary of the GI bill of rights that 
made it possible for me to support my 
family while completing work at North- 
western University for a doctoral degree 
in history and government, which is not 
an inexpensive school. I want the vet- 
erans of the Vietnam era to have the 
same opportunity that was given to me, 
and given to millions of others who par- 
ticipated in the Second World War. 

I think it is fair to say that no public 
investment has ever returned greater 
dividends to the American Nation than 
the World War II GI bill of rights, and 
a number of Members of the Senate are 
here partly because of the benefits we 
received from that legislation. 

So let us understand very clearly what 
is at stake in the argument that is now 
going on between House and Senate 
conferees on this matter. 

After World War II, veterans who 
wanted to pursue a secondary education 
received two kinds of assistance. We re- 
ceived, first of all, a basic living allow- 
ance, and then we received a separate al- 
lowance for tuition, depending on the 
cost of the school that we attended. 

The second figure varied, depending on 
what the tuition and fees were at a given 
institution. So a veteran’s educational 
opportunity was not limited by the cost 
of the school that he selected. It was 
limited only by his ability to gain ad- 
mission and make the grade. 

As it stands now, however, a veteran 
receives one flat figure which must cover 
both living costs and tuition. It does 
not vary with educational costs or with 
different factors in various parts of the 
country; and it means, in effect, that 
veterans in parts of the country where 
school costs are high are simply denied 
the same educational opportunities the 
country was offering nearly 30 years ago. 

In recent weeks I have examined very 
carefully the objections that have been 
raised to the tuition proposal as passed 
by the Senate, and I must say that that 
process has meant getting past a certain 
amount of verbal excess which has no 
bearing at all on this issue. But even put- 
ting the objections in their best light, I 
suggest, they have little merit. 

I regret that in recent weeks Con- 
gressman TEAGUE, a former chairman of 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
has let his resistance to any form of 
tuition aid boil over into a personal at- 
tack upon me. Not long ago he chal- 
lenged both my motives and my creden- 
tials for supporting the tuition language 
in the Senate bill. He even claimed I am 
trying to intimidate him. I understand 
that that statement which was released 
to the press some days ago is now being 
circulated to Members of the House. 

But Mr. Teacve must know that the 
original tuition proposal had strong bi- 
partisan sponsorship and support in both 
Houses. This is not my proposal alone. 
The Senate language was worked out 
with painstaking care in the Senate 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. It was 
finally approved by a 91-to-0 vote. And 
if there is any question of intimidation 
involved, it is whether the entire Senate, 
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the House conferees, and I suspect a 
majority in the House who support this 
concept, are going to let it be defeated 
because a single Member is opposed. 

I also regret that President Nixon is 
now opposed to more equal educational 
opportunities for Vietnam veterans. In a 
letter last week he called the tuition pro- 
posal both “inflationary and unneces- 
sary.” The Washington Post has reported 
that the President’s letter was actually 
solicited by Mr. Teacue. But regardless 
of how he reached that position, the 
President’s arguments are plainly faulty 
and his conclusion is plainly wrong. 

One objection is to cost. Certainly a 
bill with a tuition proposal will cost more 
than one without it, that is self-evident, 
although the figure President Nixon used 
last week—$1.3 billion—is grossly in- 
flated. The committee report on S. 2784 
sets the cost of partial tuition at $589.9 
million, dropping down to $430.8 million 
by 1979, and then gradually phasing out 
completely. 

In a time of persistent and ruinous 
inflation, we must obviously be con- 
cerned about the costs of every program 
that comes up for evaluation here in the 
Senate. But I ask my colleagues this: Is 
this the area where we want to go out 
of our way to cut public investment? 

Is it, after all, real economy to deny 
these young men a chance not only for 
additional education, but a chance to 
become better income earners and, there- 
fore, better taxpayers to our Govern- 
ment? Is this real economy? Is our an- 
swer to inflation going to be to take it 
out on the Vietnam veteran? 

The administration has asked that 
we spend three or four times as much as 
this tuition proposal will cost to continue 
underwriting General Thieu’s govern- 
ment in Saigon. Should we be so much 
less concerned about the young men that 
were sent over there to support that 
government over the last 10 years? I 
cannot believe that Mr. Thieu’s welfare 
deserves a higher priority than the 
American veterans of his war. 

The other major argument that has 
been raised is that the tuition proposal 
is somehow discriminatory. Both Presi- 
dent Nixon and Representative TEAGUE 
seem to be especially concerned about 
this point. 

But reaching that conclusion requires 
that we abandon simple logic. In fact, it 
is the tuition proposal that can make 
the Vietnam veterans bill less discrim- 
inatory than it would otherwise be. 

The present GI bill may be adequate 
for some veterans who are attending 
low-cost public schools which are avail- 
able in some areas of the country. 

We know that there are States that 
provide very economical public educa- 
tion, at least at the junior college level, 
but not most of our States. But I dis- 
agree strongly with those who would re- 
strict GI bill improvements to veterans 
who are fortunate enough to live in such 
parts of the country. The net result 
would be to deny hundreds of thousands 
of veterans a chance to use their entitle- 
ments for education and training. 
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I know the VA contends that the 
World War II veterans and the Vietnam 
veterans receive comparable benefits. 
But they make that case by pitting 1946 
dollars against a 1974 problem. Every 
Member of this Congress knows that the 
dollar we got in 1946 does not buy any- 
where near as much today. 

We must compare opportunities that 
were available under the World War II 
GI bill with opportunities offered for 
veterans of the Vietnam era, not simply 
count the number of dollars that were 
given in each case. 

According to the Department of Vet- 
erans’ Benefits of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the $500 paid for tuition, books, 
and fees under the World War II GI bill 
is equivalent to $2,517 in today’s buying 
power—$500 more than a single Vietnam 
veteran’s current total yearly benefits. 
The current dollar value of the World 
War II subsistence allowance for a single 
veteran is $1,278. By adding the World 
War II veterans’ subsistence allowance 
and the buying power of his tuition al- 
lowance that we got some 30 years ago, 
the educational opportunities available 
to the World War II veteran total nearly 
$1,800 more annually than those current- 
ly available to the veteran of the Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Mr. President, I see statistics indicat- 
ing that educational costs have increased 
roughly three times as fast as we have in- 
creased the educational allowances in 
the current GI bill. 

By paying educational expenses, the 
World War II GI bill provided equal op- 
portunities to all veterans to enter edu- 
cation and training institutions of their 
choice. All World War II veterans were 
assured of paid educational expenses, 
and an equal subsistence allowance to 
meet living expenses. Vietnam veterans 
must pay the tuition from their monthly 
subsistence allowance. The amount of his 
GI bill a Vietnam veteran can devote to 
his living expenses depends directly upon 
the amount he must pay for tuition. 

I know for a fact, Mr. President, from 
numerous letters received from my con- 
stituents, that many of these young men 
simply cannot make it to higher educa- 
tion under the present program. 

What is the result? The April 1973 Vet- 
erans Administration DVB bulletin 
noted: 

There is a marked difference in par- 
ticipation rates between States in the Eastern 
section of the Nation and the Western section 
of the Nation. This may be due in part to low 
costs, and greater access to public institu- 
tions (particularly junior colleges) in the 
West. 


The Veterans’ Administration’s finding 
was confirmed by the congressionally 
commissioned Educational Testing Serv- 
ice report. It found that: 

The accessibility of postsecondary edu- 
cation for the Vietnam conflict veteran is a 
function not only of his military service but 
also his particular State of residence. The 
effectiveness of the benefits is directly related 
to the availability of low-cost readily ac- 
cessible public institutions. The current 
veteran seeking to use his educational bene- 
fits finds that equal military service does not 
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provide equal readjustment opportunities 
with respect to attendance at postsecondary 
schools. 


So the tuition assistance provision is 
designed precisely to remove the in- 
equity of opportunities for veterans in 
States with high cost public schools 
across this land. 

Vienam veterans served their country, 
not their various States. They should be 
entitled to equal opportunities for their 
service. 

Some States, including Texas and Cali- 
fornia are fortunate to have an excel- 
lent and well-developed system of low 
cost community and junior colleges 
through which veterans can take full 
advantage of their GI benefits. They 
receive GI bill dollars greatly dispro- 
portionate to their veterans population 
when compared to States that do not 
have access to a similar system of low 
cost community and junior colleges. 

For many years the GI bill dollars that 
have been supporting veterans attending 
colleges in disproportionate numbers in 
some States have been generated from 
the taxes of citizens nationwide. Indeed, 
Vietnam era veterans in States with 
high-cost education are working, and 
paying taxes, because they cannot afford 
to go to school. Instead of sharing in the 
benefits, they are forced to help pay the 
cost. And if that is not discriminatory, I 
do not know what is. 

So the claim that this tuition proposal 
discriminates is simply preposterous. 

The same label applies to the argu- 
ment that some veterans might actually 
lose benefits under the tuition plan. 
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In fact, under the tuition assistance 
provision veterans in States with low- 
cost education will still be slightly better 
off than veterans in States with high- 
cost education. They must still con- 
tribute 20 percent of their tuition ex- 
pense up to $1,000. 

The maximum amount available un- 
der the tuition assistance provision is 
$720, about one-third of the tuition at 
the average private school. So it would 
simply give the Vietnam veteran little 
more than parity with the tuition assist- 
ance at the time he would have entered 
a private institution had he not served 
his country instead. 

I hope the House and Senate conferees 
will report out the tuition assistance pro- 
vision, as it stands in the Senate bill. 
And I hope they will act swiftly so veter- 
ans can make plans for this September. 
If need be, the appropriate administra- 
tive procedures may be developed over 
the next few months so long as the veter- 
ans and the school are assured of the 
amount of tuition that will be eventually 
provided for this coming school year. 

Mr. President, I have some charts 
which demonstrate in more precise de- 
tail the comparison between present ben- 
efits and those available after World 
War II. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. I also ask that articles from the 
Washington Post and the Washington 
Star-News on Mr. Nixon’s position be in- 
cluded in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the charts 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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ESTIMATE OF CURRENT DOLLAR VALUE OF THE WORLD WAR 
Il FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR TRAINEES UNDER THE 
GI BILL 


1. SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE (FULL-TIME SCHOOL TRAINEE) 


[Consumer Price Index for 1967 Myre 100; 1948 average, 72.1; 
137.6 divided by 72.1 equals Í. 9085} 


Monthly rates 
World War II 


Current 
dollar 
value 
(November 
1973) 


Current 
Gi bill 


No dependents. 

1 dependent... Ž 
2 dependents.. 

"n pan 2 “dependents 


$143 
200 
229 


None 


Il. CURRENT EQUIVALENT OF THE $500 LIMIT ON PAYMENT 
OF TUITION, FEES, BOOKS, SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(MORE COULD BE PAID BUT THIS WOULD EXHAUST 
ENTITLEMENT AT A GREATER RATE) 


School year 


1948-49 1973-74 
(World 


(current 
War 11) GI bill) 


Estimate cost of private college 
(tuition and fees). 
ee cost of books and sup- 


I 
Ratio of current World War II 
($2,245 divided by $446) 
Estimated current SUNEN GN 
times 5.0336)... is 


Source: Veterans’ ag rier heri Statistics, Department of 
Veterans’ Benefits, Jan. 11, 


CURRENT BUYING POWER? OF THE VIETNAM ERA GI BILL COMPARED TO THE WORLD WAR I! GI BILL 


World War If GI bill (1948) 


Vietnam Era GI bill (1974) 


Period of 

entitle- 

Monthly ment 
SA? (months) 


No dependents 
1 dependent... 
2 dependents.. 


$143 
200 
229 


DIFFERENCE IN BUYING POWER 


World War II 
Gi bill 


No dependents 
1 dependent. . 
2 dependents.. 


Period of 
entitle- 
ment 


Monthly 
S (months) 


Monthly 
difference 


Vietnam Yearly 
GI (months) 


bill difference 


$3, 804 $1, 980 $1, 824 $203 
4,317 2, 349 1, 968 219 
4, 578 2, 682 1, 896 
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Conclusion: The Vietnam Era veteran actually has $1,896 a year, or $210 a month, less than did his World War II veteran counterpart. 


Per 9-month school year. 
Subsistence allowance. 


PRESIDENT SUGGESTS VETERANS BENEFIT VETO 
(By Tim O'Brien) 


President Nixon has announced strong ob- 
jection to a Senate-passed measure that 
would substantially increase educational 
benefits for veterans. 

In a July 30 letter to Vance Hartke (D- 
Ind.), chairman of the Senate Veterans Com- 
mittee, Mr. Nixon blasted the Senate’s pro- 
posal as “clearly inflationary and unneces- 
sary for our nation’s veterans.” 

A Senate committee staffer said the letter 
“amounts to a preliminary veto message.” 

The President's letter came at a bad time 
for the Senate committee as it prepared to 
take its bill to conference with a House- 
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passed measure that would cost about a bil- 
lion dollars less a year. 

The Senate bill, approved June 19 by a 91- 
to-0 vote, would increase basic GI educa- 
tional benefits by 18 per cent, establish a 
new loan program, extend benefit entitle- 
ment by a full academic year, and establish a 
new tuition asssitance program to pay up 
to $720 of a veteran's tuition costs. 

The House measure, passed 328 to 0 on 
Feb. 19, would increase basic benefits by 
13.6 per cent. The President, in a message 
earlier this year, called for an 8 per cent 
increase. 

The President said the Senate version 
would “increase current GI Bill costs by 
$1.3 billion annually—without even consid- 


res taken from Veterans Administration statistics, Department of Veterans Benefits, 


ering the ‘suction’ effects of converting the 
GI Bill from an educational cost-sharing to 
an income-attractive program.” 

Mr. Nixon was particularly critical of the 
Senate's controversial tuition assistance pro- 
posal, which the House Veterans Committee 
leadership also opposes. 

Mr. Nixon said the tuition plan “subverts” 
the purpose of the GI Bill, discriminating 
against those veterans who attend low-cost 
public schools and favoring those who at- 
tend high-cost, private colleges. He said “con- 
gressional and GAO studies” suggest that 
such a tuition assistance plan would be 
abused by schools. 

The Senate committee believes the tuition 
plan is essential to help equalize the often 
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significant tuition cost differences between 
private and public schools and even between 
public schools in different states. The Senate 
plan would have the veteran pay the first 
$100 of his tuition, the federal government 
would pay 80 per cent of the next $1,000, 
then the veteran would pay the remainder. 

Reliable sources said the President's let- 
ter was actually solicited by Rep. Olin E. 
Teague (D-Tex.), former chairman of the 
House committee and still its most powerful 
member, Teague has been under increasing 
pressure from senators, veterans’ lobbyists 
and some of his fellow House members—in- 
cluding Speaker Carl Albert and the entire 
New York delegation—to agree to the Sen- 
ate tuition plan. 

The letter amounts to White House back- 
ing for the less-costly House-passed version 
of the GI Bill. 

Forrest Lindley of the Vietnam Veterans 
Center, a proponent of the Senate version, 
said the letter “shows that Nixon really 
doesn’t want veterans to use their benefits.” 
He cited a passage that said: if “as few as 10 
per cent of the eligibles (500,000 veterans) 
who have not used their benefits were to 
enter the program, costs would rise by an 
additional $1.3 billion annually.” 

Nrxon Briasts GI BILL EXPANSION 
(By Ned Scharff) 


President Nixon has issued a strong de- 
nunciation of proposed changes in the GI 
Bill of Rights for Vietnam veterans, saying 
that measures to broaden educational assist- 
ance programs “inflationary and unneces- 
sary.” 

In a letter released today by Sen. Vance 
Hartke, D-Ind., author of the revised GI Bill, 
Nixon said the 7 million war-era veterans did 
not need the proposed improvements in stu- 
dent loans, tuition and subsistence grants 
to “prepare themselves for productive lives.” 

The bill, which passed the Senate by a 
91-0 vote in June would provide 18 percent 
increases in monthly living allowances for 
GIs attending college, and also would pro- 
vide tuition grants up to $720 a year. 

In the letter, mailed July 30, Nixon com- 
plained that the improve:aents in the bill 
would add at least $1.3 billion to the cost of 
educating veterans because it would induce 
many more veterans to take advantage of the 
program. 

The President told Hartke he should re- 
write the bill to limit any extension of bene- 
fits to cost-of-living increases. 

Nixon's opposition to Hartke's bill was no 
secret when the Senate passed it two months 
ago, Representatives of the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Office of Management and 
Budget had stated the White House position 
in testimony before Hartke’s Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee. 

But the letter received by Hartke today is 
by far the strongest expression of disapprov- 
al to date. 

Hartke’s aides believe that the letter could 
herald a presidential veto unless Hartke 
agrees to modify the bill when it goes to 
conference with House members. 

In addition to re-instituting the tuition as- 
sistance payment, which was discontinued 
after World War II veterans finished col- 
lege, Hartke’s bill would make veterans eli- 
gible for low-cost education loans up to 
$2,000 per school year and would extend the 
period of eligibility from 36 months to 45 
months—for veterans who cannot attend 
school full-time. 

So far, 51 percent of the Vietnam veterans 
have applied for grants under the GI Bill, 
about the same as the percentage of appli- 
cants after World War II. 

But Hartke has argued that the percentage 
of applicants now should be much higher 
because education has become more neces- 
sary and because the Vietnam war drew a far 
higher percentage of the poor and under- 
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educated into the armed service than World 
War II did. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Montana is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, President, the 
Senator from Texas is next, but I ask 
if he would yield 2 minutes on my time. 
I would like to make some comments on 
the remarks just made by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
for what he had to say relative to vet- 
erans benefits which the Congress is 
trying to increase for these veterans 
who served in a most unpopular war, 
a tragic war, a war which never should 
have taken place; these veterans 
who did not come home as heroes. They 
ought to be given the same considera- 
tion that the veterans of the Second 
War received, the war in which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
served as a fighting combat pilot. 

Why take it out on the Vietnam 
veterans? After all, what is in large re- 
sponsible for inflation which now afflicts 
this country today? The Vietnamese 
war. It has cost about $130 billion, and 
before all the payments are through will 
cost somewhere in the vicinity of $350 
billion, extending into the midhalf of 
the next century. 

So why blame them for the inflation 
caused by the war in which they assumed 
their responsibilities as citizens and 
served to the best of their ability? Why 
is it unnecessary—to use the words which 
were quoted by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota in relation to 
someone else—to take care of these peo- 
ple who have given so much, who have 
received so little? They are entitled to 
every benefit which a grateful nation can 
give, regardless of the type of war in 
which we were engaged. They did their 
best. It is up to us to do our best. I am 
wholeheartedly in support of the pro- 
posal made by the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) who 
was primarily responsible for getting this 
increase in benefits, an increase which, 
I think, the Vietnam veterans are en- 
titled to. 

So I commend the distinguished Sena- 
tor, and I am with him all the way. 

Mr. McGCVERN. I thank the Senator 
for his eloquent remarks. I am sure they 
will be very helpful in winning support 
fcr this proposal. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) for his 
excellent statement with respect to edu- 
cational benefits for veterans returning 
from the war in Vietnam. 

I wish to add to the remarks he made 
that history has shown us that an invest- 
ment of this sort in educational benefits 
has inured very greatly to the benefit of 
the country. Not only do we have better 
trained people occupying the many jobs 
we have throughout the country, and 
not only do we have a better informed 
citizenry, but, also, looking at it from a 
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practical, business point of view it has 
turned out to be an excellent investment. 

I recall in hearings before the House 
Education Labor Committee back in 
1970, testimony was given that we spent 
approximately $12 billion on educational 
benefits for veterans returning from 
World War II, and that since that time 
we have received back into the Federal 
Treasury approximately $100 billion. 
This amount represents simply the in- 
crease in taxes that returning veterans 
have been able to pay as a result of 
furthering their education and getting 
better paying jobs. I merely wish to call 
this fact to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body. 

In closing, I again commend the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. McGov- 
ERN) for his excellent statement in this 
regard. I wish to say to him that I am 
with him 100 percent and I will do what- 
ever I can to make sure that the veterans 
of this country receive at least as much 
as we received. The Senator from South 
Dakota and I were in the same theater 
of operations in World War II and we 
benefited from the GI bill thereafter. I 
am certainly in wholehearted agreement 
with him that veterans of every war 
should receive at least the amount of 
benefits we received and from which we 
and the Nation benefited so much. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I would 
like to join my colleagues in urging 
strong support for all the Senate-passed 
provisions in H.R. 12628, which is cur- 
rently still pending in conference. I am 
particularly concerned that the provision 
for direct tuition assistance for Vietnam- 
era veterans be included in any bill on 
which the conferees finally agree. This 
is a provision for which I have personally 
been fighting for more than 3 years, and 
which I know enjoys broad bipartisan 
support in this Chamber and in the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

I recognize that in recent days and 
weeks, the concept of direct tuition as- 
sistance for veterans has come under at- 
tack by some members of the other body 
and even by the President. Their argu- 
ments, however, appear to be both short- 
sighted and, I regret to say, uninformed. 

For my own part, Mr. President, I hope 
our Nation will honor its commitments 
to Vietnam veterans rather than offer 
a program which is so inadequate that it 
frustrates veterans from trying to use 
it—especially since studies have conclu- 
sively shown that the GI bill is one of 
the best investments we can make in the 
economic future of our country. 

The men and women who fought an 
unpopular war in Vietnam should not 
be shunted aside at home, when they seek 
no more than the same chance to finish 
their education that veterans of my gen- 
eration were given after World War II. 

The tuition payment plan which was 
included in the bill passed by the Senate 
by a vote of 91 to 0 is the most significant 
step we can take toward readjusting 
the levels of educational benefits to 
match the rapid growth in tuition costs 
at colleges nationwide. ff benefits re- 
main so low that a veteran must have 
outside income to supplement them, he 
may be forced to pass them up alto- 
gether. 
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In his letter to Chairman HARTKE, 
President Nixon argued that this tuition 
provision was “unnecessary.” Yet at the 
same time, he argued that these added 
benefits would present an excessive bur- 
den on the Federal budget precisely be- 
cause they would allow hundreds of thou- 
sands of veterans who now cannot take 
advantage of the GI bill to do so. It 
seems to me that this merely proves how 
necessary these added benefits are, if so 
many veterans can not now afford to go 
to school at the existing level of benefits. 

The President has also contended that 
the tuition provision would unfairly dis- 
criminate against veterans attending 
public institutions while favoring those 
attending more high-cost private institu- 
tions. Quite the contrary. The Senate- 
passed measure is necessary precisely 
because the tuitions at public institutions 
in many States—such as Maryland—are 
rising so rapidly that veterans often can 
no longer afford to attend even their 
State schools. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I am 
confident that support for the tuition 
provision will remain strong in this 
Chamber and among members of the 
conference committee. The Senate has 
won the full support of such broad-based 
veterans groups as the American Legion, 
the National Association of Concerned 
Veterans and Jewish War Veterans on 
this issue, and I trust we will not let them 
down. And I have been particularly 
heartened by the dedicated work on this 
issue of American Legion National Com- 
mander Robert Eaton, a Marylander 
whose outstanding work at the grass- 
roots level has immeasurably increased 
support for this legislation across the 
land. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
want to take this opportunity to join my 
colleagues in urging the conferees on the 
Vietnam era veterans bill to quickly 
adopt the strong Senate tuition assist- 
ance language. This is the very heart of 
the Vietnam veterans education package. 
By striking this section, we would, in ef- 
fect, be denying hundreds of thousands 
of veterans the opportunity to get an 
education under the GI bill. 

This would have a particularly delete- 
rious effect in Pennsylvania where ex- 
tremely high tuition costs have already 
placed an undue burden on thousands. 
Pennsylvania ranks third in the Nation 
in the number of Vietnam-era veteran- 
residents, but ranks 48th in the percent- 
age of Vietnam veterans attending either 
a 2-year or 4-year college under the GI 
bill. The reason for this? Costs are high 
and the amount currently covered under 
the GI bill is not enough to make a dent. 
This is a situation which simply must not 
be allowed to continue. 

I reiterate my urging to the House- 
Senate conferees on the Vietnam veter- 
ans education bill: the needs of the Viet- 
nam veteran are great. Let us assist them 
in their education by adopting the very 
best, most equitable provisions in the 
bill currently in conference. 


PAYMENT FOR POSSIBLE PRESI- 
DENT’S SPECIAL IMPEACHMENT 
COUNSEL 
Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, in view 

of the President’s disclosures of new evi- 
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dence in the tape recordings just re- 
leased the President has conceded it ap- 
pears probable that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will send Articles of Impeach- 
ment to the Senate for trial. I believe we 
must proceed as though a Senate trial 
will come before us later this fall. Indeed, 
we must continue our efforts to resolve 
the procedural questions involved in the 
conduct of that trial, for the Senate, no 
less than the President, will be judged, 
and the American people must be assured 
that we will be acting fairly and judi- 
ciously. 

One of the central issues which con- 
fronts us and must be resolved as we de- 
velop the ground rules for our actions 
and the President’s defense is the ques- 
tion of whether the President will be 
compelled by Congress to bear the legal 
expenses of his defense. 

I believe very deeply that Congress 
should not place the financial burden of 
a legal defense on the President’s shoul- 
ders. No President should have to seek 
charity or call on his wealthy friends to 
raise his defense funds. 

A great deal more is at stake than the 
fate of a single man. At issue is the 
ability of our democratic system to pre- 
serve our constitutional ideals and to 
make a reality of our expressed belief in 
fairness and impartiality in determining 
guilt or innocence. 

Mr. President, the amount of money 
we are talking about is small when com- 
pared to the magnitude of the issue and 
the constitutional principles we are 
charged with protecting. 

Let us consider whether there should 
be any limitations on the ability of this 
President or any President to defend the 
conduct of his office with the best avail- 
able counsel. 

Quite apart from the question of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s financial circumstances, 
let us consider for a moment the pros- 
pect of a future President, of modest 
means, who could not afford to present a 
thorough and complete defense. Can a 
Congress, in good conscience, assert that 
such a President would receive a fair 
trial? I think not. 

We should expect that the prosecutors 
appointed by the House of Representa- 
tives and paid from public funds will be 
fully competent to present the most 
forcful case for Senate conviction. We 
should allow the President no less in pre- 
senting his case for acquittal. 

The resources of the Congress to pre- 
sent the prosecution’s case are virtually 
limitless; the personal resources of any 
President are finite and limited. 

Charles Black, professor of law at Yale 
University and an acknowledged expert 
on the question of impeachment, asks 
the question, “Do we want the outcome 
of this most important proceeding ever 
to be affected by the President’s lack of 
adequate legal help?” Our answer must 
be in the negative. 

The resolution of this matter is in- 
dependent of one’s position on the ulti- 
mate question of guilt or innocence. It 
goes to something fundamental, the right 
of any defendant to have his best case 
presented. 

I recognize that the impeachment 
process is not a criminal trial in the 
strict sense, but it is patterned after a 
judicial proceeding which depends upon 
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advocacy to develop fully the evidence 
for those who must sit in judgment—in 
this instance, the Members of the U.S. 
Senate. In matters of such grave im- 
portance to all of the American people, 
we cannot depend on anything less than 
the best possible counsel for the presen- 
tation of that evidence. 

The guarantee of fairness must be es- 
tablished before the trial begins. That 
fairness must be reflected in the head- 
lines as well as in history. 

Whatever their views on the ultimate 
disposition of the President’s case, I be- 
lieve the American people want to be 
assured that he has a defense adequate 
to the gravity of the issues involved in 
this matter. Indeed, those now predis- 
posed to a position against the President 
should be the first to rise and demand 
that the President have every opportu- 
nity to present his most vigorous and 
thoughtful case. That will be a measure 
of how resilient is our system of govern- 
ment and how our system of government 
is able to meet this test. 

As final arbiters judging the Presi- 
dent’s conduct, Members of the Senate 
should seek the fullest and most com- 
petent exposition of the facts, on both 
sides of this momentous question. We 
must not be deterred from that goal by 
vindictiveness or the passions of the 
moment. We must be thorough and fair. 

The General Accounting Office is pres- 
ently considering the question of wheth- 
er public funds can be used to provide 
for the President’s defense in the event 
of an impeachment trial. If it is deter- 
mined that under present law these funds 
are not available, I will introduce legisla- 
tion to make them available. 

I remind my colleagues that, in the 
final analysis, the American people will 
suffer. Our constitutional processes will 
suffer. Respect for our system will suf- 
fer, if Congress diminishes the Presi- 
dent’s ability to present his case. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House has 
passed the following bills, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 10212. An act to designate the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in Columbia, 
Missouri, as the “Harry S. Truman Memorial 
Veterans’ Hospital”, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 12367. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to correct an inequity in 
the law relating to the provision of adaptive 
equipment for automobiles used by disabled 
veterans and servicemen. 

H.R. 13267. An act to authorize Federal 
agricultural assistance to Guam for certain 
purposes, 

H.R. 13877. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide hospital and 
medical care to certain members of the 
armed forces of nations allied or associated 
with the United States in World War I or 
World War II. 

H.R. 15936. An act to amend chapter 5, 
title 37, United States Code, to provide for 
continuation pay for physicians of the uni- 
formed services in initial residency. 

H.R. 16006. An act to amend section 2634 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to 
the shipment at Government expense of 
motor vehicles owned by members of the 
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armed forces, and to amend chapter 10 of 
title 37, United States Code, to authorize 
certain travel and transportation allowances 
to members of the uniformed services in- 
capacitated by illness. 


The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the following House con- 
current resolutions, in which it asks the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 507. A concurrent resolution 
for negotiations on the Turkish opium ban. 

H. Con. Res. 564. A concurrent resolution 
to declare the sense of Congress that Smokey 
Bear shall be returned on his death to his 
place of birth, Capitan, New Mexico. 


The message further announced that 
the House agrees to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 79, without amendment, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Herbert 
Hoover. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker has affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 

S. 2296. An act to provide for the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, to pro- 
tect, develop, and enhance the productivity 
and other values of certain of the Nation’s 
lands and resources, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 15074. An act to regulate certain 
political campaign finance practices in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
and 

S.J. Res. 228. A joint resolution to extend 
the expiration date of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. HATHAWAY) subsequently 


signed the enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum on my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
have any time, I yield it back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has used his time. 

Under the previous order, the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp) is recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the approval of the Senator from West 
Virginia, I yield back his time. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
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morning business, for not to exceed 15 
minutes, with statements therein limited 
to 5 minutes each. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following House bills were each 
read twice by their titles and referred 
as indicated: 

H.R. 10212, An act to designate the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in Colum- 
bia, Mo., as the “Harry S. Truman Memorial 
Veterans’ Hospital”, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12367. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to correct an inequity in 
the law relating to the provision of adaptive 
equipment for automobiles used by disabled 
veterans and servicemen; and 

H.R. 13377. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide hospital and 
medical care to certain members of the 
armed forces of nations allied or associated 
with the United States in World War I or 
World War II, to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 13267. An act to authorize Federal 
agricultural assistance to Guam for certain 
purposes, to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

H.R. 15936. An act to amend chapter 5, 
title 37, United States Code, to provide for 
continuation pay for physicians of the uni- 
formed services in initial residency; and 

H.R. 16006. An act to amend section 2634 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to 
the shipment at Government expense of 
motor vehicles owned by members of the 
Armed Forces, and to amend chapter 10 of 
title 37, United States Code, to authorize 
certain travel and transportation allowances 
to members of the uniformed services in- 
capacitated by illness, to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following House concurrent reso- 
lutions were referred as indicated: 

H. Con. Res. 507. A concurrent resolution 
for negotiations on the Turkish opium ban, 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

H. Con. Res. 564. A concurrent resolution 
to declare the sense of Congress that Smokey 
Bear shall be returned on his death to his 
place of birth, Capitan, N. Mex., to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. TUNNEY, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 11108. An act to extend for three years 
the District of Columbia Medical and Den- 
tal Manpower Act of 1970 (Rept. No. 93- 
1074). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Richard W. Murphy, of Virginia, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Syrian 
Arab Republic. 


(The above nomination was reported 
with the recommendation that it be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominee’s com- 
mitment to respond to requests to appear 
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and testify before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

James L. Agee, of Washington, to be an As- 
sistant Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, and 

Roger Strelow, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 


(The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitment to 
respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee 
of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 3880. A bill to repeal certain provisions 
of law relating to Cuba. Referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S, 3881. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the development 
of demonstration and evaluation programs 
to insure the delivery of adequate health 
services for persons who have recently mi- 
grated to the United States. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3882. A bill for the relief of Miss Thilant 
Duwearatchi, Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and 
Mr. THURMOND): 

S. 3883. A bill to amend chapter 37 of title 
38, United States Code, to improve the 
basic provisions of the veterans home loan 
programs and to eliminate those provisions 
pertaining to the dormant farm and busi- 
ness loans, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself and Mr. 
HUMPHREY) : 

S.J. Res. 232. A Joint Resolution to estab- 
lish the National Commission on Inflation. 
Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 3880. A bill to repeal certain provi- 
sions of law relating to Cuba. Referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
which would take a few modest steps to- 
ward clearing away some of the legisla- 
tive barnacles that have grown up over 
the last 12 years on U.S. policy toward 
Cuba. 

I do so, not only because I think the 
statutes which this bill would repeal are 
obsolete, but also because this is one 
way to focus attention on the larger 
question of United States-Cuban 
relations. 

What I am proposing, Mr. President, 
is to repeal three pieces of legislation— 
the so-called Cuban Resolution of 1962; 
the section of the Foreign Assistance Act 
relating to assistance to Cuba and to 
countries trading with Cuba; and the 
provision of Public Law 480 relating to 
sales of agricultural commodities to 
countries trading with Cuba. 
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Section 1 of the bill would repeal Pub- 
lic Law 87-733. This is the so-called 
Cuban resolution which in its operative 
part provides: 

The United States is determined— 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may be 
necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any 
part of this hemisphere; 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or use 
of an externally supported military capabil- 
ity endangering the security of the United 
States; and 

(c) to work with the Organization of 
American States and with freedom-loving 
Cubans to support the aspirations of the 
Cuban people for self-determination. 


The Department of State long ago— 
1970, reaffirmed in 1971—informed the 
Committee on Foreign Relations that it 
‘neither advocates nor opposes repeal of 
the resolution.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Department’s letter be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
resolution generally reflects the rhetori- 
cal bombast of another era. 

The reference in clause (a) to “the 
use of arms” could possibly be construed 
as advance authorization for military in- 
tervention—though it was not relied on 
by President Johnson in the Dominican 
Republic case. 

With respect to the reference in clause 
(c) to the “aspirations of the Cuban peo- 
ple for self-determination,” it could be 
argued that the Cuban people have in- 
deed exercised their right of self-deter- 
mination and have determined that they 
want something very much like the gov- 
ernment they have got. Although this 
government lacks constitutional legiti- 
macy, most observers agree that it enjoys 
solid public support. 

Section 2 of the bill would repeal sec- 
tion 620(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended. 

Section 620(a) deals with prohibitions 
on assistance to Cuba and to third coun- 
tries trading with Cuba. It contains the 
following elements: 

First, no assistance shall be furnished 
to the present government of Cuba. Al- 
though the amendment would repeal this 
prohibition, it would not open the way 
for assistance to Cuba. Section 620(f) 
names Cuba among a number of coun- 
tries to which assistance is prohibited. 

Second, no assistance shall be fur- 
nished to any country which furnishes 
assistance to the present government of 
Cuba unless the President determines 
such assistance to be in the national in- 
terest of the United States. This is a 
dead letter. It has been neither applied 
nor waived. 

Third, the President is authorized to 
establish and maintain a total embargo 
on all trade between the United States 
and Cuba. Repeal of this provision would 
not in itself affect restrictions on U.S. 
trade with Cuba. These restrictions are 
based on the President’s authority under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

Fourth, “except as may be deemed 
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necessary by the President in the inter- 
est of the United States,” no assistance 
shall be furnished to any government of 
Cuba until compensation is paid for ex- 
propriated American property. In the un- 
likely event that Castro were overthrown, 
this would have the peculiar effect of 
denying help to his successor. 

Fifth, with the same provision for a 
Presidential exception, Cuba is not to 
receive any sugar quota “or any other 
benefit under any law of the United 
States” until compensation is paid for 
expropriated American property. With 
the demise of the Sugar Act at the end 
of this year, the reference to a sugar 
quota becomes obsolete. The reference is 
“any other benefit under any law” is 
scarcely broader than the prohibition in 
the Hickenlooper amendment—‘assist- 
ance ... under this or any other act’”— 
which would continue in force. 

Sixth, no assistance—except for Amer- 
ican schools and hospitals abroad—shall 
be furnished to any country whose ships 
or aircraft transport anything to or from 
Cuba. This provision represented an un- 
successful attempt to use the presumed 
leverage of foreign aid to apply the Amer- 
ican economic boycott to third countries. 

Section 3 of the bill would delete refer- 
ences to Cuba in section 103(d) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended, Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

Section 103(d) provides that title I 
sales agreements are to be made only 
with those countries which the President 
determines to be “friendly to the United 
States.” “Friendly country” is then de- 
fined as not including various categories 
of countries, one of which is countries 
trading with Cuba or North Vietnam. A 
proviso exempts medical supplies and 
nonstrategic agricultural goods. 

This amendment would simply delete 
the specific references to Cuba. 

All other provisions of section 103(d) 
would remain intact including the prohi- 
bition of title I sales for foreign curren- 
cies to “any country or area dominated 
by a Communist government.” 

The amendment would not apply di- 
rectly to Cuba, but rather to third coun- 
tries trading with Cuba. 

EXHIBIT 1 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, D.C., September 16, 1971. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 


Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHARMAN: In accordance with 
your letter of August 3, 1971, the Depart- 
ment of State has carefully reviewed Senate 
Joint Resolution 146 and is pleased to com- 
ment upon it. Senate Joint Resolution 146 
would repeal the so-called Cuban Resolution 
(Public Law 87-733, approved October 3, 
1962). 

You will recall that repeal of the Cuban 
Resolution was proposed along with other 
measures affecting other areas in Senate 
Joint Resolution 166 of December 8, 1969. The 
Department’s views on this proposal were set 
forth in a letter to you of March 12, 1970 
by Acting Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations Torbert, and in my letter to 
you of June 3, 1970. I wish to reaffirm the 
views expressed in those messages. 

Since the Executive Branch is not de- 
pending on the Cuban Resolution as legal 
or constitutional authority for its present 
policies or contingency plans, the Depart- 
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ment neither advocates nor opposes repeal 
of the Resolution. However, the Department 
would not wish this position to be misinter- 
preted. The Cuban Resolution was expressive 
of a common understanding of the Legisla- 
tive and Executive Branches at that time of 
the threat to the peace and security of the 
Western Hemisphere nations caused by the 
Castro regime's policy of interference in the 
internal affairs of these nations through sup- 
port of subversive activities and by its mili- 
tary tles with the Soviet Union. The history 
of the actions undertaken by the Organiza- 
tion of American States in response to the 
threat posed by the Castro regime is well 
known to the Committee. 

In the Department's view, there has been 
no change in the basic conditions upon which 
United States Cuban policy has been based 
in the years since 1962. Therefore, the Cuban 
Resolution still reflects United States policy 
toward Cuba. 

The Department of State is prepared to co- 
operate fully with the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in examining the questions 
raised by Senate Joint Resolution 146. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program there is no objection 
to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional Re- 
lations. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3881. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the de- 
velopment of demonstration and evalua- 
tion programs to insure the delivery of 
adequate health services for persons who 
have recently migrated to the United 
States. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the lack 
of adequate public health care for the 
approximately 4 million aliens residing 
in the United States concerns all 
Americans. 

Immigrants often come from regions 
where exposure to communicable dis- 
eases—some of them rare in this coun- 
try—is universal. For them, life in the 
United States, a new country, is made up 
of emotional and economical stress that 
complicates their health problems. 

Unaccustomed to preventive health 
services, and painfully aware of the high 
costs of medical care, many immigrants 
do not seek aid until health problems 
have reached crisis proportions, This sit- 
uation is not only a threat to the immi- 
grants, but also inflicts harm on 
uncounted thousands of Americans. 

Iam well aware of the problems arising 
from inadequate health care for these 
people. Resident aliens account for well 
over 6 percent of the population in my 
State of Hawaii. The rate of immigration 
in Hawaii as a percent of the population 
is more than twice as high as any other 
State. 

Moreover, the immigrants and Ameri- 
can Samoans represent the highest per- 
centage of residents in Hawaii treated 
for leprosy, tuberculosis, pediculosis, 
underweight children, mental health, and 
congenital malformation. 

Mr. President, the bill I am proposing 
is long overdue. It will bridge the gap 
that has arisen between the awesome 
health problems of recent immigrants, 
and the insufficient health care provided. 
It will provide health services, and links 
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to those services, for people who desper- 
ately need them. And, by helping them, 
we help those who are more fortunate to 
have been here since birth, by maintain- 
ing a more healthy general environment. 
It is our national policy to allow immi- 
grants into this country. We should not 
desert them. I hope my colleagues will 
join me in recognizing the importance 
of this bill and will act to secure its early 
consideration and passage. 


By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and 
Mr. THURMOND) : 

S. 3883. A bill to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to improve 
the basic provisions of the veterans home 
loan programs and to eliminate those 
provisions pertaining to the dormant 
farm and business loans, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

VETERANS HOUSING ACT OF 1974 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, today I 
introduce S. 3883, the Veterans Housing 
Act of 1974. This bill is designed to im- 
prove the attractiveness of the GI hous- 
ing loan program, including the mobile 
home lending program, to lenders and at 
the same time to make both programs 
more responsive to the needs of eligible 
veterans in the light of prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions in the housing market 
of this country. The Veterans Housing 
Act is also designed to further aid para- 
plegic veterans in acquiring suitable 
housing especially adapted to their needs. 
Finally the bill adds several provisions 
which will facilitate the administration 
of the housing programs by the Veterans’ 
Administration, as well as eliminating 
various obsolete programs which still re- 
main on the books in title 38. 

I intend to schedule hearings shortly 
on this bill and other aspects of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration housing programs 
which deserve review. 

Mr. President, the bill before you will 
increase the maximum amount of the 
Government guarantee from $12,500 to 
$17,500. The last increase in the maxi- 
mum guarantee under the program was 
over 6 years ago. The increases in the 
cost of housing over this period are com- 
mon knowledge. The increase in guar- 
antee amount will be added protection to 
the lender’s investment and should in- 
crease participation in the program by 
the lending institutions. 

A number of amendments are made to 
the mobile home program. In these days 
of higher costs one of the most attrac- 
tive means for younger veterans to house 
their families is by purchasing a mobile 
home and placing it on a developed lot 
in an attractive mobile home park. This 
bill increases the loan amount which the 
Veterans’ Administration may guarantee 
in such purchases from $10,000 to $12,- 
500 for a single-wide home and provides 
for the purchase of double-wide homes 
at a cost not to exceed $15,000. The bill 
also adds a provision that a loan may be 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for the purchase of a developed lot 
on which to place a mobile home owned 
by him even though the mobile home was 
not purchased under one of the Govern- 
ment loan programs. Finally, the bill 
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would make permanent the mobile home 
loan program and remove the present 
limiting date of July 1, 1975, as the life 
of the program. The program has been 
meeting the needs of younger veterans 
who need reasonably priced housing. The 
removal of a limiting date should induce 
more lenders into participation in this 
program, thus making more credit avail- 
able to veterans for the purchase of this 
type of housing. Lenders are reluctant to 
enter a program in which they have no 
previous experience when they note the 
program will expire in 1 year. Hope- 
fully, the removal of a limiting date will 
end this reluctance. 

Mr. President, except for certain re- 
financing loans, the present statute pre- 
cluded the payment by a veteran bor- 
rower of any discount or “points” re- 
quired by a lender to adjust his yield on 
the lower interest rate loan to be guar- 
anteed under the GI loan program. This 
is a good provision in the usual purchase 
transaction because the builder or other 
seller is in a position to absorb this ex- 
pense from the profit on the transaction. 
However, in some unusual cases where 
refinancing is not involved, the veteran 
buyer finds that the only way a guaran- 
teed loan can be obtained is by the pay- 
ment of “points” and he is the only 
party available to pay them. This bill 
provides that in certain stated circum- 
stances the veteran may pay a reason- 
able discount approved by the Veterans’ 
Administration although refinancing is 
not involved. For example, should a vet- 
eran buy an existing house from a trustee 
and the Veterans’ Administration finds 
that the trustee may not properly pay the 
discount, the veteran could pay it if the 
discount was approved as reasonable by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Many GI loans are made by lenders 
without the submission of an applica- 
tion to the Veterans’ Administration for 
approval. These so-called automatic 
loans are guaranteed when made and the 
lender reports the closed transaction to 
the Veterans’ Administration. Under the 
law, loans made by any State, or by lend- 
ing institutions whose operations are sub- 
ject to examination and supervision by 
an agency of the United States or of any 
State can be made on the automatic 
guaranty basis. This bill would extend 
the automatic guaranty to other lenders 
who qualify under standards to be es- 
tablished by the Administrator. What 
those standards should be will be a sub- 
ject of our forthcoming hearings. Thus 
reputable and established lending insti- 
tutions whose activities are not subject 
to examination and supervision by any 
Federal or State agencies could be ex- 
tended the benefits of this automatic 
processing if appropriate standards are 
met. In addition the bill would provide 
that a veteran need only certify his in- 
tention to occupy a property as his home 
at the time of closing any loan which 
is automatically guaranteed. 

The Veteran’s Housing Act would also 
enlarge the opportunity of veterans to 
buy in the expanding condominium mar- 
ket. Present law restricts this market to 
condominiums approved by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development in 
which at least one unit has been pur- 
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chased by 2 loan insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. This provision 
unduly restricts the veteran in the pur- 
chase of a condominium and the bill ac- 
cordingly eliminates that restriction and 
permits loans on any condominium unit 
subject to approval of the unit by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Many veterans who used their entitle- 
ment to buy homes now desire to up- 
grade their housing. Under present law 
their entitlement cannot be restored to 
their use unless the sale can be estab- 
lished as being made “under compelling 
reasons devoid of fault on the part of the 
veteran.” This bill would remove that 
restriction and permit the restoration of 
entitlement if the property has been dis- 
posed of and the guaranteed loan has 
been repaid in full or the Administrator 
has been otherwise released from liabil- 
ity on the loan, or if the Administrator 
has suffered a loss on the loan such loss 
has been paid in full. This will afford 
many veterans the opportunity to utilize 
the GI loan benefit in buying a different 
residence. In addition, in deserving cases 
the Administration may continue to 
waive the foregoing requirements and 
restore the guaranty benefit to the vet- 
eran’s use. 

Under present law some builders and 
lenders who have been found derelict in 
meeting their responsibilities in connec- 
tion with housing programs administered 
by the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development and who have been 
suspended from those programs can still 
operate in the housing programs of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

This is so because the law now permits 
the Veterans’ Administration to recog- 
nize only suspensions made by the Sec- 
retary of HUD under section 512 of the 
National Housing Act. This section is 
now little used in making suspensions of 
this type. Consequently, this bill cor- 
rects that situation by deleting the 
specific section 512 requirement and per- 
mits the Veterans’ Administration to 
recognize any suspension authorized by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

Mr. President, another provision of the 
bill is directed to the problem faced by 
certain veterans who are eligible for 
grants for housing specially adapted for 
their needs. These are seriously disabled 
veterans who are eligible for a grant not 
to exceed 50 percent of the cost of 
their special home. In 1948 this grant 
was limited to the amount of $10,000. In 
1969 the grant limit was raised to $12,- 
500. Again in 1972 the grant amount 
available was increased to the existing 
limit of $17,500. Bear in mind the grant 
was from the beginning designed to as- 
sist the veteran by giving him not more 
than 50 percent of the cost of housing 
specially adapted to his disabilities. The 
average cost of such housing in fiscal 
year 1972 was $38,744; in fiscal year 1973 
it was $45,155. With the trend of in- 
creased construction costs it is inevitable 
that the average cost of such a house in 
fiscal year 1974 was at least $50,000, and 
certainly will be more in the next fiscal 
year. Consequently to keep pace with the 
original concept of this legislation and 
to provide adequate assistance to these 
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particular veterans whose compensation 
will generally enable them to qualify for 
& $25,000 loan we have raised the grant 
limit in this bill to $25,000. 

The remaining provisions of the bill 
simply eliminate certain parts of the bill 
which are inoperative such as loans for 
the purchase of business property, farms 
and farm equipment, or to refinance de- 
linquent indebtedness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be inserted 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3883 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Veterans Housing 
Act of 1974”, 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1802(b) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) In computing the aggregate amount 
of guaranty or insurance entitlement avail- 
able to a veteran under this chapter the 
Administrator may exclude the amount of 
guaranty or insurance entitlement used for 
any guaranteed, insured, or direct loan, if— 

“(1) the property which secured the loan 
has been disposed of by the veteran or has 
been destroyed by fire or other natural haz- 
ard; and 

“(2) the loan has been repaid in full, or 
the Administrator has been released from 
liability as to the loan, or if the Administra- 
tor has suffered a loss on such loan, the loss 
has been paid in full. 
in clauses (1) and (2) above. 

(b) Clause (3) of section 1802(d) of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 


as follows: “(3) by any lender approved by 
the Administrator pursuant to standards 
established by him.”’. 


(c) Section 1803(c) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

“(3) This section shall not be construed 
to prohibit a veteran from paying to a lender 
any reasonable discount required by such 
lender, when the proceeds from the loan are 
to be used: 

“(A) to refinance indebtedness pursuant 
to section 1810(a) (5); 

“(B) to repair, alter, or improve a farm 
residence or other dwelling pursuant to sec- 
tion 1810(a) (4); 

"(C) to construct a dwelling or farm resi- 
dence on land already owned or to be ac- 
quired by the veteran except where the land 
is directly or indirectly acquired from a 
builder or developer who has contracted to 
construct such dwelling for the veteran; or 

“(D) to purchase a dwelling from a party 
which is determined by the Administrator 
to be unable to pay such discount.”’. 

(d) Section 1804(c) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after the second sentence a new sen- 
tence as follows: "Notwithstanding the fore- 
going provisions of this subsection, in the 
case of a loan automatically guaranteed un- 
der this chapter, the veteran shall be re- 
quired to make the certification only at the 
time the loan is closed.”’. 

(e) Section 1804 of title 33, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out in subsec- 
tions (b) and (d) “under section 512 of 
that Act”. 

Sec. 3. Section 1810 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) by striking out in subsection (a) (5) 
the second sentence; 

(2) by striking out in subsection (c) 
“$12,500" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$17,500” and 
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(3) by striking out in subsection (d) “as 
to which the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development has issued, under section 234 
of the National Housing Act, as amended 
(12 U.S.C. 1715y), evidence of insurance on 
at least one loan for the purchase of a one- 
family unit”. 

Sec. 4. Section 1811 (d) (2) (A) of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “$12,500” wherever it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof $17,500”. 

Sec. 5. Section 1819 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) by inserting in subsection (a) “or 
the mobile home lot guaranty benefit, or 
both,” immediately after “loan guaranty 
benefit" each time it appears therein and 
by striking out “mobile home” immediately 
before “loan guaranteed" in the second 
sentence of such subsection; 

(2) by amending subsection (b) as fol- 
lows: 

(A) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(b)”; 

(B) by redesignating clauses “(1)” and 
“(2)” as clauses “(A)” and “(B)", respec- 
tively; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(2) Subject to the limitations in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section, a loan may be made 
to purchase a lot on which to place a mobile 
home if the veteran already has such a 
home. Such a loan may include an amount 
sufficient to pay expenses reasonably neces- 
sary for the appropriate preparation of such 
& lot, including, but not limited to, the 
installation of utility connections, sanitary 
facilities, and paving, and the construc- 
tion of a suitable pad.”; 

(3) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) 
of the first sentence of subsection (c) (1) 
as clauses (A) and (B), respectively, and 
by striking out the word “and” at the end 
of clause (A), as redesignated, and inserting 
in lieu thereof “or the loan is for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a lot on which to place 
a mobile home previously purchased by the 
veteran, whether or not such mobile home 
was purchased with a loan guaranteed, in- 
sured, or made by another Federal agency, 
and”; 

(4) by amending the last sentence of 
paragraph (1) of subsection (d) to read as 
follows: “In the case of any lot on which 
to place a mobile home, whether or not the 
mobile home was financed with assistance 
under this section, and in the case of nec- 
essary site preparation, the loan amount for 
such purposes may not exceed the reason- 
able value of such lot or an amount ap- 
propriate to cover the cost of necessary 
site preparation or both, as determined by 
the Administrator.”; 

(5) by striking out in subsection (d) (2) 
all of the paragraph after “exceed—” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) $12,500 for twelve years and thirty- 
two days in the case of a loan covering the 
purchase of a single wide mobile home only 
and such additional amount as is deter- 
mined by the Administrator to be appro- 
priate to cover the cost of necessary sita 
preparation where the veteran owns the 
lot, or 

“(B) $15,000 for fifteen years and thirty- 
two days in the case of a loan covering the 
purchase of a double wide mobile home only 
and such additional amount as is determined 
by the Administrator to be appropriate to 
cover the cost of necessary site preparation 
where the veteran owns the lot, or 

“(C) $20,000 (but not to exceed $12,500 for 
the mobile home) for fifteen years and 
thirty-two days in the case of a loan covering 
the purchase of a single wide mobile home 
and an undeveloped lot on which to place 
such home, which includes such amount as 
is determined by the Administrator to be ap- 
propriate to cover the cost of necessary site 
preparation, or 
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“(D) $22,500 (but not to exceed $15,000 
for the mobile home) for fifteen years and 
thirty-two days in the case of a loan cover- 
ing the purchase of a double wide mobile 
home and an undeveloped lot on which to 
place such home, which includes such 
amount as is determined by the Administra- 
tor to be appropriate to cover the cost of 
necessary site preparations, or 
“(E) $20,000 (but not to exceed $12,500 for 
the mobile home) for fifteen years and 
thirty-two days in the case of a loan covering 
the purchase of a single wide mobile home 
and a suitably developed lot on which to 
place such home, or 
“(F) $22,500 (but not to exceed $15,000 for 
the mobile home) for fifteen years and 
thirty-two days in the case of a loan cover- 
ing the purchase of a double wide mobile 
home and a suitably developed lot on which 
to place such home, or 
“(G) $7,500 for twelve years and thirty- 
two days in the case of a loan covering the 
purchase of only an undeveloped lot on 
which to place a mobile home owned by the 
veteran, which includes such amount as is 
determined by the Administrator to be ap- 
propriate to cover the cost of necessary site 
preparation; or 
“(H) $7,500 for twelve years and thirty- 
two days in the case of a loan covering the 
purchase of a suitably developed lot on 
which to place a mobile home owned by the 
veteran."; 
(6) by amending clause (3) of subsection 
(e) to read as follows: 
“(3) the loan is secured by a first lien on 
the mobile home purchased with the pro- 
ceeds of the loan and on any lot acquired or 
improved with the proceeds of the loan;"; 
(7) by inserting in subsection (f) “and 
mobile home lot loans” after “loans”; 
(8) by inserting in the first sentence of 
subsection (1) “and no loan for the purchase 
of a lot on which to place a mobile home 
owned by a veteran shall be guaranteed un- 
der this section unless the lot meets such 
standards prescribed for mobile home lots” 
after “Administrator”; 
(9) by inserting in subsection (n) “and 
mobile home lot loans” immediately after 
“mobile home loans”; and 
(10) by striking out subsection (o) in its 
entirety. 
Sec. 6. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting sections 
1812, 1813, 1814, and 1822. 
(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 37 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out the following: 
“1812. Purchase of farms and farm equip- 
ment. 

“1813. Purchase of business property. 

“1814. Loans to refinance delinquent in- 
debtedness.” 

Src. 7. Chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) by striking out in section 1803(a) (1) 
“and not more than 50 per centum of the 
loan if the loan is for any of the purposes 
specified in section 1812, 1813, or 1814 of 
this title”; 

(2) by striking out the first sentence in 
section 1803(b); 

(3) by amending paragraph (1) of section 
1803(d) to read as follows: 

“(1) The maturity of any loan shall not 
be more than thirty years.”; 

(4) by striking out the last sentence in 
paragraph (3) of section 1803(d): 

(5) by striking out the last sentence in 
subsection 1815(b); 

(6) by striking out In section 1818(a) “(ex- 
cept sections 1813 and 1815, and business 
loans under section 1814, of this title)"; and 

(7) by striking out section 1818(c) in its 
entirety and redesignating subsection (d) as 
subsection (c). 

Sec. 8. Section 802 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “$17,500” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$25,000”, 
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Sec. 9. The provisions of this Act should 
become effective on the date of enactment 
except that the amendments made by sec- 
tion 2(b) and section 3(3) shall become ef- 
fective 90 days after such date of enact- 
ment. 


By Mr. ROTH (for himself and 
Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S.J. Res. 232. A joint resolution to es- 
tablish the National Commission on In- 
filiation. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am today 
reintroducing along with my distin- 
guished colleague from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) a revised joint resolution to 
establish a National Commission on In- 
flation. The National Commission on In- 
flation would be composed of all seg- 
ments of the economy, and would work 
to formulate a national policy to fight 
inflation. 

The continuing rate of inflation has 
created an intolerable situation in this 
country today and a total lack of con- 
fidence in the Federal Government. The 
American people’s faith in their Federal 
Government has deteriorated primarily 
because of the failure on the part of the 
administration and the Congress to de- 
velop a sound anti-inflation policy. 

Two weeks ago, I wrote a letter to 
President Nixon urging him to establish 
a high-level commission devoted solely 
to the problem of inflation. I told the 
President that a proposal to establish 
such a commission, coupled with a strong 
congressional endorsement, would pro- 
mote the Nation’s confidence in the Fed- 
eral Government’s ability to control 
inflation. 

For the past 44% months I have been 
fighting for the creation of such a com- 
mission to fight inflation. This proposal 
is long overdue and should have been 
adopted when the mandatory wage-price 
control authority expired. Dr. Arthur 
Burns, Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
endorsed my proposal 4 months ago. Dr. 
John Dunlop, former Director of the Cost 
of Living Council, was the only admin- 
istration official to actively support my 
proposal. 

Now it appears that the White House 
is finally supporting a similar proposal 
to establish a Cost of Living Task Force. 
The task force proposal is similar to our 
proposal to establish a National Commis- 
sion on Inflation in many respects. Both 
would review industrial supply and de- 
mand, encourage price and wage re- 
straint, encourage increased productiv- 
ity, and monitor the economy as a whole. 

But the one very important distinction 
between the two proposals is that the 
National Commission on Inflation would 
be composed of representatives of all seg- 
ments of the economy and would work 
for a national policy to restrain inflation. 

The Commission would be composed 
not only of members of the administra- 
tion, but of Members of Congress and 
representatives of business, labor, agri- 
culture, State, and local governments, 
and consumer interests. 

Senator Humpurey and I believe that 
it is vitally important for all segments 
of America to be united in this national 
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effort to reach a common ground on pol- 
icies to fight inflation. 

The Commission will recommend to 
the President, the Congress, and the 
American people specific anti-inflation 
policies and programs it believes to be 
needed. It would conduct public hearings 
on the inflation problem, and spotlight 
any price and wage increases which it 
determines would substantially contrib- 
ute to inflationary pressures in the econ- 
omy. 

Our past experience with mandatory 
wage and price controls has shown us 
that freezes and phases will not control 
inflation. But I am fearful that the con- 
tinuing high inflation, coupled with the 
upcoming congressional elections, could 
lead to intense pressures to reimpose 
strict wage and price controls. 

The National Commission on Inflation 
would not have mandatory control au- 
thority, but it wouid serve to dampen the 
economy’s inflationary expectations and 
create a climate of joint cooperation be- 
tween the Government, business, and 
labor. It would provide an ongoing center 
of vigilance to promote voluntary re- 
straint, guard against abuses of eco- 
nomic power, and promote the level of 
confidence in our ability to solve infla- 
tion. 

The fight against inflation will not be 
an easy one, especially if we do not all 
work together. The National Commis- 
sion on Inflation will enable all segments 
of the economy to come together and 
hammer out a unified response to infia- 
tion. Inflation is one of the most serious 
economic problems this country has ever 
faced, and we cannot afford to overlook 
the possible benefits of a National Com- 
mission on Inflation. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON INFLATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, con- 
sumer prices have exploded 11.1 percent 
since last June. This is the largest 12- 
month price surge in 27 years, since 
1947. 

Alarming as this figure is, it actually 
understates the real impact of inflation 
on the income of most Americans. Food, 
fuel, housing, transportation, and med- 
ical care costs, those basics which con- 
sume most of the budget of the vast ma- 
jority of low- and middle-income fam- 
ilies, have jumped ahead at extraordi- 
nary rates. 

Food prices are up 14.7 percent, fuel 
oil and coal costs are up 62.8 percent, 
housing costs are up 11.4 percent, gaso- 
line and motor oil costs are up 38.9 per- 
cent, medical care costs are up 10 per- 
cent, and transportation costs are up 
12.9 percent. 

But even more discouraging is the fact 
that wholesale prices rose in the past 
year by 14.5 percent. These price in- 
creases, in many cases, have yet to exact 
their tribute from the pocketbooks of 
American consumers. 

Uncontrolled inflation is devastating 
to all our people, but the elderly, the 
poor, and the young families of our Na- 
tion, suffer most in this conflagration. 

Uncontrolled inflation eats away at 
the foundations of our institutions. It 
makes rational public and private deci- 
sionmaking virtually impossible. 
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Recognizing the dire consequences of 
unchecked inflation, and the complete 
failure of the Nixon administration to 
mount a policy that might deal effec- 
tively with it, Senator Rors and I have 
today introduced a resolution to estab- 
lish a National Commission on Infiation. 

STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF NATIONAL 

COMMISSION 


The National Commission on Inflation 
would be composed of 17 members. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, the chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and the chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, would represent the executive 
branch. Four Members of Congress, ap- 
pointed by the bipartisan leadership of 
both Houses, would represent the legis- 
lative branch, : 

Ten members from the private sector 
and State and local government would 
be appointed by the President, in con- 
sultation with congressional leaders. No 
more than five of these members could 
belong to the same political party. Two 
members would be appointed to repre- 
sent each of the following groups—labor, 
business, agriculture, consumers, and 
State and local government. Labor repre- 
sentation is critical to the development 
of a successful anti-inflation policy. 
Labor has been conspicuous by its ab- 
sence from recent White House meetings 
on the economy. 

The most urgent function given the 
Commission is the difficult task of ham- 
mering out an anti-inflation policy and 
program. Their recommendations would 
be made to the President and the Con- 
gress within 90 days of passage of this 
resolution. 

The congressional members of the 
Commission would introduce its recom- 
mendations as a concurrent resolution 
with prompt action of both Houses 
agreed to in advance by the leadership. 

I believe that this may well be the 
most critical function of the Commis- 
sion, that is, to get before the Congress, 
for its consideration and adoption, a 
comprehensive anti-inflation policy. In 
the absence of strong and consistent eco- 
nomic policy leadership from the White 
House, I believe this exertion of con- 
gressional authority is absolutely im- 
perative. 

Within 12 months, the Commission 
would develop and recommend to the 
President and the Congress policies, pro- 
grams, procedures, and institutional ar- 
rangements to achieve and maintain 
stability of prices and costs in a grow- 
ing economy with expanding production 
and increasing job opportunities, 

The Commission would be dissolved 
within 60 days from the date it issues its 
fiscal report. In carrying out its man- 
date, the Commission should draw on 
the intensive inflation study to be carried 
out by the Joint Economic Committee 
under provisions of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 93. 

ADMINISTRATION’S ECONOMIC POLICY FAILURES 

Mr. President, I call for this unusual 
action because of the increasing evidence 
that the American economy is in a reces- 
sion and that the current administration 
so far has failed to do anything about it. 
With perfect 19th century logic, the 
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President and his economic advisers have 
decided that the way to stop inflation is 
to decrease economic production and 
jobs. 

But the trouble is that this 19th cen- 
tury economic theory is simply not work- 
ing. It is driving the economy into crisis 
and has evoked a sharp alarm among 
our people. There is a general feeling 
among business, labor, farmers, and our 
consumers that things are finally about 
to become unglued. Yet, all we get from 
the administration is an exhortation to 
“tighten our belts’—to “grin and bear 
it.” 

The complete collapse of the credibil- 
ity of the administration on economic 
matters as to the urgency I would em- 
phasize with my colleagues today. For 
several years now Dr. Stein and other 
administration economic spokesmen 
have concentrated their energies on mis- 
leading the American people and Con- 
gress about the seriousness of our eco- 
nomic problems—particularly the prob- 
lem of inflation. First, we were told that 
inflation was just temporary. Then we 
were told that, although inflation was 
significant, Americans were really better 
off economically than they themselves 
realized. Most recently we have been told 
that inflation is serious, and will persist 
for a long time, but it is the public that 
is to blame for the inflation. 

This last statement indicates that ad- 
ministration spokesmen will go to almost 
any lengths to avoid responsibility for 
the disastrous economic situation we 
face. Harry Truman used to say: “The 
buck stops here,” I think that under 
President Nixon the buck of responsibil- 
ity has eroded as fast as the value of the 
dollar, 

This indicates to me that Congress 
must assume more of the responsibility 
for managing the Nation’s economy. The 
economic bad news at the end of the 
second quarter makes my point pain- 
fully clear. As the headlines of many 
papers indicated—including the Wash- 
ington Star News—“GNP Drop Indicates 
Recession.” 

The story that lies behind that head- 
line is one of an economy that simul- 
taneously suffers from soaring prices and 
a recession in which every major sector 
is weaker than previously expected and 
where no signs of healthy economic re- 
covery can be discovered. 

Further developments sharply illus- 
trate this harsh reality: 

First, the real quantity of goods and 
services produced in the economy de- 
clined at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 1.2 percent in the April-June 
quarter, following a 7-percent decline in 
the first 3 months of this year. In other 
words, in the first 6 months of 1974, the 
economy suffered a recession that robbed 
the American people of about $40 billion 
in normal economic growth. 

Second, consumers spent $10 billion 
more in the second quarter than the first 
in a futile attempt to maintain their 
eroding living standards. In fact, con- 
sumers were forced to spend $11 billion 
more than they received in income in 
the second quarter, causing their savings 
rate to decline from 8.9 percent in the 
first quarter to 7.6 percent in the second 
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quarter. Real per capita income in the 
same period fell at a 4 percent annual 
rate. 

Third, housing construction expendi- 
tures continued to be depressed at a $48 
billion level in the second quarter, $9 bil- 
lion less than the 1973 level. 

Fourth, business investment, always 
touted as the backbone of an economic 
recovery, only increased by $4 billion in 
the second quarter, or what amounts to 
an 8 percent annual rate of increase. 
This is about half the rate of increase in 
capital spending that has been fore- 
casted for this year. The bang has gone 
out of the business- boom. 

Fifth, and reflecting a serious deteri- 
oration in the international sector, net 
exports fell by about $11 billion in the 
second quarter. 

But this profile of the recession is only 
part of the tragic story—the figures re- 
leased on July 18 also indicated that in- 
flation continued to increase at a 9 per- 
cent annual rate. Although somewhat 
less than the 12-percent rise in the 
preceding quarter—which was the big- 
gest jump in 23 years—the second quar- 
ter rate of inflation reflects an economy 
out of control. 

PROGRAM TO RESTORE ECONOMIC STABILITY AND 
GROWTH 

No one has all the answers to our cur- 
rent dilemma—certainly I do not—but 
we can do much better than the current 
administration’s policy of creating a re- 
cession to deal with inflation. I believe 
that a National Commission on Inflation, 
under pressure from Congress and the 
administration to hammer out a com- 
promise set of policies that all would live 
with, can make workable policy propos- 
als to restore stability and growth to 
America and eliminate the economic 
confusion that the Nation finds itself in 
today. 

Such a national anti-inflation policy 
can provide the stable framework within 
which sound economic decisions can be 
made by all of the participants in the 
economy. 

As a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee, and chairman of its Con- 
sumer Economics Subcommittee, I have 
followed economic matters very closely 
for the last several years. I have dis- 
cussed our current economic disarray 
with administration spokesmen, expert 
supporters of their policies, and expert 
critics. 

Based on this experience and analysis, 
I have developed several proposals to 
counter inflation and recession, that 
need careful consideration. 

I believe that these are a series of pol- 
icies that, if adopted, would substantially 
reduce inflation without retarding em- 
ployment and income growth. I would 
hope that a National Commission on In- 
flation would give these suggestions care- 
ful consideration in framing its recom- 
mendations. 

1. TAX REFORM AND TAX RELIEF 


The oil depletion allowance, DISC, 
and ADR should be repealed and the 
minimum tax strengthened. The $6 bil- 
lion revenue gain from this tax reform 
package should be transferred, as a tax 
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cut, to low and moderate income con- 
sumers—those hurt most by inflation. 
This action would not be inflationary. 
However, it would restore some balance 
in the distribution of our Nation’s eco- 
nomic growth. 

2. FEDERAL BUDGET PRIORITIES 


Federal spending should be reappor- 
tioned through a $6 billion cut in the 
defense, foreign military assistance, and 
low priority programs. These savings 
would be used for public service jobs, 
housing, energy research, and food pro- 
duction—programs which would both 
stimulate the economy and promote the 
general welfare. 

3. INFLATION REVIEW BOARD 


A permanent Inflation Review Board, 
responsible directly to the Congress, 
should be established. It would monitor 
infiation in the economy, establish guide- 
lines for seasonable wage and price be- 
havior, hold public hearings and make 
investigations into wage or price in- 
creases that appear excessive, and thor- 
oughly review Government actions that 
increase inflation. 

4. NATIONAL INCOMES POLICY 


A comprehensive National Incomes 
Policy should be developed and imple- 
mented. Such a policy is essential in as- 
suring that we make steady progress in 
reducing disparities in income that exist 
in our society. It is also needed to pro- 
mote the noninflationary growth of real 
income in America. We must set Na- 
tional Income goals and develop the 
machinery to see to it that these objec- 
tives are achieved. 

5. NATIONAL FOOD POLICY 


A National Food Policy should be de- 
veloped that provides a stable and fair 
income to farmers, manages food exports 
so that domestic supplies are not threat- 
ened, insures competition in the food 
distribution and marketing system, and 
protects consumers from low-quality 
products and excessive price increases. 
Such a policy would include a system of 
strategic reserves of the major grains. 

6, LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


Long-range planning mechanisms 
should be developed to assist Congress 
and the executive branch. They would 
look at requirements for the balanced 
growth and development of the Ameri- 
can economy, at least 5 years into the 
future, and make proposals for meeting 
these needs. Special attention would be 
given to foreign developments that could 
seriously affect the U.S. economy. We 
need to plan today to avoid the repeti- 
tion of the crises in fuels and food which 
we have recently experienced. 

7. CREDIT ALLOCATION PLAN 


We should establish a Credit Alloca- 
tion Plan to assure the availability of 
reasonably priced capital for priority 
uses—housing, small business, munici- 
pal finance, productivity enhancing in- 
vestment, and the like. 

Ability to pay high interest rates can- 
not continue to be the sole means of de- 
termining where capital will be used. 
Capital allocation is too fundamental to 
the achievement of basic social policy 
objectives to be left to the bankers to 
decide. 
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8. CONSUMER SAVINGS POLICY 

Equity requires that our small con- 
sumer savers be provided a fair return 
on savings; they are not getting it today. 
We should consider raising interest rates 
payable to small consumers, establishing 
“inflation-proof” savings accounts and 
financial instruments for small savers, 
increasing interest rates on series E 
bonds, and other measures to promote 
savings and provide fair treatment to 
Small savers. 

9. ANTI-TRUST POLICY 

A reinvigorated antitrust enforcement 
program should be mounted by the Jus- 
tice Department, and by Congress if new 
legislation is needed. Economic policies 
to stem inflation have failed, in large 
part, because they were designed to op- 
erate in a “free market” that today is 
largely a myth in America. 

In the long-run we must break down 
the “administered price system” that op- 
erates in our economy, or face a contin- 
ued high rate of inflation. 

10. “EARLY WARNING SYSTEM" FOR EXPORTS 

We should develop an export report- 
ing system. Such a system would serve 
as an “early warning system,” when 
world demand for American commodi- 
ties and products threatens the adequacy 
of these supplies for our own use at home. 
Agricultural exports and scrap iron are 
only the most obvious examples of where 
such a system was sorely missed in the 
past year. While a free trade policy is 
in the best interest of all nations, they 
must anticipate and respond to abrupt 
changes in supply and demand as re- 
sponsible members of the world eco- 


nomic community. 


11, ENERGY PRICING POLICY 

The response of energy production to 
increased profits and prices warrants a 
careful review. There is a serious ques- 
tion of whether or not the extraordi- 
nary price increases of the past year on 
domestic energy supplies have resulted 
in substantial new production. 

The price-supply performance of this 
highly inflationary segment of the econ- 
omy should be carefully analyzed and 
pricing recommendations made to Con- 
gress and the President. 

Mr. President, these are just a few of 
the major actions that I feel should be 
incorporated into a comprehensive anti- 
inflation policy. We need such a policy 
because the country is in a major eco- 
nomic crisis and the Nixon administra- 
tion has no program to meet the crisis. 

I urge my colleagues to join Senator 
RotH and me in supporting the creation 
of a National Commission on Inflation 
to present to the Nation a workable pro- 
posal for national economic growth and 
stability. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Rrecorp, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 232 

Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to reduce the rate of inflation, im- 
prove the Nation's competitive position in 
world trade, promote full employment, pro- 
tect the purchasing power of the dollar, and 
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encourage expansion of the Nation’s indus- 
trial capacity; 

Whereas the persistence of inflationary 
pressures has not been effectively moderated 
by the Government's current economic poli- 
cies and programs; 

Whereas there is a national need to pro- 
mote voluntary wage and price restraints 
and to promote confidence in the Nation's 
ability to moderate the rate of inflation; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT 


SECTION 1. There is hereby established the 
National Commission on Inflation (herein- 
after referred to as the “Commission”). 

MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 2(a) The Commission shall be com- 
prised of 17 members selected as follows: 

(1) The President shall designate the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who shall be the 
Chairman of the Commission, the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, and 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System as members of 
the Commission. 

(2) The President of the Senate, after con- 
sultation with the majority and minority 
leaders of the Senate, shall appoint two Sen- 
ators to be members of the commission and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
after consultation with the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives, shall appoint two Representatives to 
be members of the Commission. 

(8) The President, in consultation with 
the majority and minority leaders of the Sen- 
ate and the majority and minority leaders of 
the House of Representatives, shall appoint 
10 private members not more than five of 
which shall be from the same political party 
as follows: 

(a) two from among persons who represent 
labor; 

(b) two from among persons who repre- 
sent business and industry; 

(c) two from among persons who repre- 
sent agriculture; 

(d) two from among persons who repre- 
sent State and local governments; 

(e) two from among persons who repre- 
sent consumer interests. 

(4) Any vacancy in the commission shall 
not affect its powers but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

DUTIES 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall— 

(1) develop and recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress policies, mechanisms 
and procedures to achieve and maintain sta- 
bility of prices and costs in a growing econ- 
omy; 

(2) promote the consistency of price and 
wage policies with fiscal, monetary, inter- 
national and other economic policies of the 
United States; 

(3) provide information to the public, ag- 
riculture, industry, labor, and State and local 
governments concerning the need for con- 
trolling inflation and encourage and promote 
voluntary action to that end; 

(4) review the programs and activities of 
Federal departments and agencies and the 
private sector which may have adverse effects 
on supply and cause increases in prices and 
make recommendations for changes to in- 
crease supply and restrain prices; 

(5) review industrial capacity, demand, 
and supply in various sectors of the economy, 
working with the industrial groups con- 
cerned and appropriate governmental agen- 
cies to encourage price restraints; 

(6) work with labor and management in 
the various sectors of the economy having 
special economic problems, as well as with 
appropriate Government agencies, to improve 
the structure of collective bargaining and 
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the performance of those sectors in restrain- 
ing wages and prices; 

(7) improve wage and price data bases for 
the various sectors of the economy to im- 
prove collective bargaining and encourage 
wage and price restraint; 

(8) focus attention on the need to in- 
crease productivity, savings, and invest- 
ments in both the public and private sec- 
tors of the economy; and 

(9) monitor the economy as a whole, by 
requiring, as appropriate, reports on wages, 
productivity, prices, sales, profits, imports, 
and exports. 

(b) To further promote voluntary wage 
and price restraints and to promote the level 
of consumer and international confidence in 
the Nation’s ability to moderate the rate of 
inflation, the Commission shall— 

(1) conduct public hearings when appro- 
priate to provide for public scrutiny of in- 
flationary problems in various sectors of the 
economy; 

(2) report to the President, the Congress, 
and the public, when appropriate, on any 
decisions, actions, or price and wage in- 
creases which the Commission determines 
would substantially contribute to inflation- 
ary pressures in the economy; and 

(3) within 90 days from the date of pass- 
age of the Resolution, report to the Congress 
and to the President specific anti-inflation 
policies and programs it believes to be need- 
ed. These recommendations shall be offered 
as a Concurrent Resolution by the Congres- 
sional members of the Commission for con- 
sideration by Congress. The leaderships of 
both Houses shall require that this Resolu- 
tion be reported to the floor by the commit- 
tee to which it is referred within 30 days of 
such referral. 

(4) transmit to the President and the 
Congress within twelve months of the date of 
enactment of this resolution a final report 
on its findings and recommendations. Sixty 
days after the submission of its final report, 
the Commission will cease to exist. 


POWERS 


Sec. 4. (a) Subject to such rules and reg- 
ulations as may be adopted by the Commis- 
sion, the Commission shall have the power 
to— 

(1) hold such hearings, sit and act at 
such times and places, administer such 
oaths, and require by subpoena or otherwise 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books. 
records and other documents as the Com- 
mission may deem advisable; 

(2) appoint and fix the compensation of 
an executive director and such additional 
staff personnel as the Commission may deem 
necessary, without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates, but at rates not in excess of the maxi- 
mum rate for GS-18 of the General Schedule 
under section 5332 of such title; and 

(3) procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by 3109 of title 5, United States Code, but 
at rates not to exceed $100 a day for individ- 
uals. 

(b) In the case of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpoena issued under subsection 
(a) (1) by any person who resides, is found, 
or transacts business within the jurisdiction 
of any district court of the United States, 
the district court, at the request of the Com- 
mission, shall have jurisdiction to issue such 
a person an order requiring such person to 
appear before the Commission or a Commit- 
tee or member thereof, there to produce evi- 
dence if so ordered, or then to give testimony 
touching the matter under inquiry. Any fail- 
ure of any such person to obey any such 
order of the court may be punished by the 
court as a contempt thereof. 
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(c) In exercising its duties, the Commis- 
sion— 

(1) may consult with such representatives 
of industry, labor, agriculture, consumer, 
State and local governments, and other 
groups, organizations, and individuals as it 
deems advisable to insure the participation 
of such interested parties; 

(2) shall to the extent possible, use the 
services, facilities, and information (includ- 
ing statistical information) of such other 
Government agencies as the President may 
direct as well as of private agencies and pro- 
fessional experts in order that duplication of 
effort and expense may be avoided; 

(3) shall hold regional and industry-wide 
conferences to formulate ideas and programs 
for the fulfillment of the objectives set forth 
in section 3; and 

(4) may establish subcommittees to pro- 
vide advice concerning special considerations 
that tend to contribute to inflation in any 
particular sector or industry in the economy. 

COMPENSATION 


Sec. 5. A member of the Commission who 
is not otherwise an officer or employee of the 
United States shall be entitled to receive $125 
per diem when engaged in the actual per- 
formance of duties vested in the Commission, 
plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of such duties. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums, not to exceed $1,500,000 
as are necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


8. 3305 
At the request of Mr. CLARK, the Sena- 


tor from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) was 

added as a cosponsor of S. 3305, the Na- 

tional Huntington’s Disease Control Act. 
8. 3383 


At the request of Mr. McGovern, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK) , the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Burpick), the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case), and the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Coox) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 3383 to amend title 38 
of the United States Code in order to 
provide service pension to certain vet- 
erans of World War I and pension to the 
widows of such veterans. 

8. 3775 


At the request of Mr. Bucktey, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Dom- 
ENIcI) and the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dore) were added as cosponsors of S. 
3775 to provide for the monthly publica- 
tion of a Consumer Price Index for the 
Aged which shall be used in the provision 
of cost-of-living benefit increases author- 
ized by title II of the Social Security Act. 

8. 3807 


At the request of Mr. Tunney, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. Domenticr) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3807, the 
Student Loan Protection Act of 1974. 

S. 3840 

At the request of Mr. BucKLEY, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
ton), the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
WILLIAM L. Scorr), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the Senator 
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from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), and the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 3840, to 
amend the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 with respect to 
certain seatbelt standards under such 
act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 104 


At the request of Mr. BIBLE, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
SEN), and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 104, relating 
to the availability of unleaded gasoline 
and related equipment. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES ACT OF 1974—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 1780 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service.) 

Mr. CLARK submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3357) to restore to Federal ci- 
vilian employees their rights to partici- 
pate, as private citizens, in the political 
life of the Nation, and for other purposes. 

HATCH ACT REFORM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am join- 
ing Senator Burpick today as a cospon- 
sor of legislation (S. 3357) to restore to 
Federal civilian employees their right to 
take part in the political life of the 
Nation. 

The bill will permit Federal employees 
a greater level of participation in the 
democratic process—a long overdue step 
to correct the inequities of the Hatch Act. 

It has been estimated that some 11 mil- 
lion Americans are affected, directly or 
indirectly, by the strict prohibitions of 
the Hatch Act. Three million of these 
men and women are employees of the 
Federal Government; 8 million are 
State, county, or municipal employees de- 
pendent upon Federal funds. 

Under the Hatch Act, none of these 
11 million citizens can contribute to the 
party or candidate of his choice; none 
can volunteer to work in a political cam- 
paign; none can run for public office; 
many are so intimidated by the sanctions 
of the Hatch Act that they do not vote 
at all. It is ironic that the very group of 
citizens who execute our country’s laws 
and administer its programs are dis- 
couraged by law from helping to choose 
its leadership. 

There have been enough speeches made 
in Congress in recent months on the 
need to restore faith in our institutions 
of government by ridding them of cor- 
ruption. That need is overwhelming and 
obvious. But it is not enough for us to 
clean up the political process; we must 
open it up as well. The deterrents 
against “politicizing” the civil service 
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provided in S. 3357 are as great as those 
in the Hatch Act. But the opportuni- 
ties provided civil servants to partici- 
pate in legitimate political activity are 
immeasurably improved. 

While it is only right to open up the 
political process to Federal employees, it 
must be done carefully. 

We must take care not to destroy the 
essential characteristics of a system 
in which employment is based on merit 
alone, or else we will threaten the qual- 
ity and integrity of government serv- 
ice. But this bill contains nothing that 
would threaten the civil service system. 

Permitting civil servants and postal 
workers to participate in politics does 
inevitably expose them to the possibility 
of political pressures from their em- 
ployers or colleagues. S. 3357 provides 
strong sanctions against improper solici- 
tations of contributions and misuse of 
Official positions, but in my judgment, it 
does not go far enough in protecting the 
Federal employee from discrimination 
in hiring, promotion, firing, or in the 
performance of his or her official duties 
as a result of political activities. 

We must safeguard the status of Fed- 
eral employees as nonpartisan civil ser- 
vants as we protect their political 
rights. 

That is why, while joining as a co- 
sponsor of S. 3357, I am also introducing 
an amendment to the bill designed to 
prevent on-the-job partisan discrimina- 
tion. With this amendment, S. 3357 will 
go a long way toward opening up the 
political process to millions of partially 
disenfranchised Government workers, 
while preserving the integrity of Federal 
service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1780 

On page 4, strike out lines 6 and 7 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 7326 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“7326. Prohibiting discrimination against in- 

dividuals in the competitive service 
and the Postal Service engaged in 
authorized political activities. 

“(a) Discrimination against an individual 
is prohibited with respect to any personnel 
action including his appointment or promo- 
tion in, or removal from, the competitive 
service or the Postal Service, or his official 
duties while in the competitive service or 
Postal Service, as a result of that individual 
(1) freely and voluntarily making a contribu- 
tion of money, services, or materials to any 
candidate for public office or to support or 
further those activities, as authorized by sec- 
tion 7323 of this title, or (2) voting as he 
chooses, expressing his opinion on political 
subjects and candidates or taking an active 
part in political management or political 
campaigns, as authorized by section 7324 of 
this title. 

“(b) The Civil Service Commission shall 
prescribe regulations necessary for the ad- 
ministration of this section, including the 
Postal Service, and such regulations shall 
authorize the use of equal employment act 
appeal procedures or negotiated grievance 
procedures where available to the employee 
concerned. 

(b) The analysis of chapter 73 of such title 
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5 is amended by striking out items 7326 and 
7327 and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“7326. Prohibiting discrimination against in- 
dividuals in the competitive service 
and the Postal Service, engaged in 
authorized political activities.” 


RAIL PASSENGER SERVICES ACT— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 1781 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. STEVENSON (for himself and Mr. 
Tart) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 3569) to amend the Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970, and for 
other purposes. 


INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1975—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 1782 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, tomorrow 
I intend to call up an amendment to the 
Interior appropriations bill which would 
prohibit the use of herbicides 2,4,5-T on 
any lands within the U.S. National For- 
est System. Should this bill pass without 
this restriction, the U.S. Forest Service 
will be using 2,4,5-T on 61 national for- 
ests in 23 States in this country. This 
activity has come under question by sci- 
entific experts and concerned citizens 
throughout the Nation. 

As you may recall, 2,4,5-T was used in 
the U.S. military defoliant, Agent 
Orange, in Vietnam until scientific evi- 
dence about its harmful effects was dis- 
covered in 1969. In 1970, EPA cancelled 
all uses of 2,4,5-T around the home and 
garden, in recreational areas, and where 
water contamination could occur. EPA 
has further announced its intentions to 
reexamine the registration of 2,4,5-T for 
forest, pastureland, and rights of way use. 

Scientists have continued to raise ques- 
tions about the harmful effects of 2,4,5-T 
and its deadly contaminant, TCDD, di- 
oxin. Dioxin is the world’s most lethal 
synthetic substance—so lethal that only 
6 parts of dioxin per 10 billion parts— 
bodyweight—was lethal in laboratory 
tests on guinea pigs. There is significant 
evidence indicating that the TCDD di- 
oxin contaminant in 2,4,5-T bio-magni- 
fies. If so it could become a serious con- 
taminant in the food chain. 

The question remains how serious is 
the health hazard and environmental 
damage that may be caused in areas— 
like our national forests—where 2,4,5- 
T is used. The evidence is not yet con- 
clusive and requires further research. 
But no one can state with any degree of 
certainty that using 2,4,5-T is safe. 
And until we are sure it is safe, we should 
not be releasing this substance into the 
environment . 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
has pledged to conduct a full monitor- 
ing program and exhaustive scientific 
tests to ascertain what the dangers of 
2,4,5-T are. Until the Environmental 
Protection Agency can develop adequate 
tests, then it seems to me the height of 
folly to have another arm of the Gov- 
ernment, the Forest Service, routinely 
spraying the national forests. 
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The idea of using 2,4,5-T in the na- 
tional forests, which are a multiple use 
natural resource, is particularly ques- 
tionable since there is a 4-year-old 
ban on 2,4,5-T in recreation areas and 
hundreds of thousands of people enter 
the forests for purposes of recreation. 

Sound public policy dictates restrain- 
ing all use of potent and toxic agents 
such as 2,4,5-T until adequate safety 
tests are conducted. This policy should 
particularly apply to agencies of the U.S. 
Government. 

In this regard, it should be noted that 
the national forests’ planned use of 2,4,- 
5-T in two national forests in Wisconsin 
has been halted by the Federal court of 
the eastern district of Wisconsin. The 
Wisconsin State Department of Natural 
Resources claimed in court that the U.S. 
Forest Service had not prepared an ade- 
quate environmental impact statement; 
this claim may well have validity in the 
cases of 59 other operations planned in 
the 23 States where the U.S. Forest 
Service is requesting appropriations in 
this bill to spray 2,4,5-T. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the list of national forests 
in the 23 States concerned entered in the 
Recorp at this time; and I further ask 
unanimous consent to have the amend- 
ment printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list 
and amendment were ordered to be 
printed in the Rercorp, as follows: 

List OF NATIONAL FORESTS IN THE 23 STATES 
CONCERNED 

The forests by state are: 

Arkansas: Ozark. 

California: El Dorado, Klamath, Lassen, 
Mendocino, Modoc, Plumas, San Bernardino, 
Sequoia, Shasta-Trinity, Sierra, Six Rivers, 
Tahoe. 

Idaho: Boise, Salmon, Sawtooth, Targhee. 

Illinois: Shawnee. 

Indiana: Wayne-Hoosier. 

Kentucky: Daniel Boone. 

Louisiana: Kisatchie. 

Michigan: Huron-Manistee, Ottowa. 

Minnesota: Chippewa, Superior. 

Mississippi: All national forests. 

Missouri: Clark, Mark Twain. 

New Hampshire: White Mountain. 

Ohio: Wayne-Hoosier. 

Oregon: Mt. Hood, Rogue River, Willa- 
mette, Winema, Siuslaw, Umpqua. 

Pennsylvania: Allegheny. 

Tennessee: Cherokee. 

Texas: All national forests. 

Utah: Fishlake, Manti-LaSal, Uinta, Wa- 
satch. 

Virginia: Jefferson, Geo. Washington. 

Washington: Mt. Baker, Olympic, Snoqual- 
mie, Gifford Pinchot, Wallowa-Whitman. 

W. Virginia: Monongahela. 

Wisconsin: Chequamegon, Nicolet. 

Wyoming: Medicine Bow*. (*2,4,5-TP 
[Silvex]). 

AMENDMENT No. 1782 

On page 47, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
& new section as follows: 

Sec. 303. None of the funds appropriated 
by this act may be used for the purpose of 
applying the herbicide 2,4,5-T to any lands 
within the United States National Forest 
System. 

One page 47, line 4, strike out “sec 303” and 
insert in lieu thereof “sec. 304”. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


WYOMING PARTNERS PROGRAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as a long- 
time advocate of the Partners of the 
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Americas program, it is with a deep 
sense of pride that I note how active this 
program is in my State of Wyoming. 

Recently, it was announced that Ken 
Rochlitz, basketball coach at Western 
Wyoming Community College at Rock 
Springs, will conduct a series of basket- 
ball clinics for players and coaches in 
the state of Goias, Brazil. Goias has a 
partnership with Wyoming, and Ken is 
traveling to Brazil as part of the Inter- 
American Sports Exchange program of 
the Partners. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
the Wyoming Partners program for the 
invaluable contribution it continues to 
make to its sister state of Goias in Brazil. 
I wish Ken the best and I know that he 
will benefit from his experience this sum- 
mer as much as the players and coaches 
in Goias will benefit from having him 
conduct the clinic. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article appearing in the 
July 23 Rock Springs Daily Rocket- 
Miner announcing the selection of Ken 
Rochlitz to conduct the clinic be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RocHLITZ To CONDUCT CLINICS IN BRAZIL 

Ken Rochlitz, basketball coach at Western 
Wyoming Community College, has been 
selected to conduct basketball clinics to 
players and coaches in the state of Goias, 
Brazil, as part of the Inter-American Sports 


Exchange program of Partners of the Amer- 
icas. 

Partners of the Americas is an organiza- 
tion committed to fostering a closer rela- 
tionship and understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people 
of Latin America through involvement in 
self-help projects. 

A Partner's committee is formed which 
links a state in the United States to one in 
Latin America like Wyoming and Goias. 
Created In 1964, 84 Partner committees are 
active today—41 in the United States and 
43 in 18 Latin American countries. 

Coach Rochlitz will leave for Brazil on 
July 31 and return around August 27. 


A VISIT WITH HENRY KISSINGER 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, not long 
ago I accompanied Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger and Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher of West Ger- 
many on a trip to North Dakota at which 
time they visited the big Grand Forks 
SAC Air Force Base and Minuteman 
wing, and the Safeguard antiballistic 
missile site in North Dakota. 

Secretary Kissinger was exceptionally 
well received. I have never known of any- 
one who got such a warm and enthusias- 
tic reception. 

Blanche Denison, editor of the Towner 
County Record-Herald, a weekly news- 
paper in Cando, N. Dak., wrote a very 
interesting editorial concerning this 
visit. I thought her observations would be 
of interest to everyone. I request that this 
editorial be printed as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Visrr Wirth Henry KISSINGER 

Ordinarily being “‘star-struck” about fa- 
mous people is not an ailment we are afflicted 
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with, but the fascinating saga of Henry Kis- 
singer has been a drama from the time of his 
early childhood when he fied Hitler’s Ger- 
many with his Jewish parents. Only because 
they chose America as a refuge have we been 
able to watch his astounding success as this 
mation’s representative in the worldwide 
quest for peace. 

Uniquely fitted for his mission, he had been 
making preparations for his entire profes- 
sional life. As a college professor he orga- 
nized a 40-student summer seminar for eight 
years where young people considered by their 
own nations to be possible future leaders, 
were invited to the campus to study together 
for better understanding. Above all, he made 
friends with them and now they often greet 
him, as a friend, in their own nations in posi- 
tions of power. 

His understanding that each nation must 
be allowed to save face and “yield as well as 
demand”, is considered to be the key to his 
success, So far nothing has been hopeless in 
overcoming prejudice even with the Jews and 
Arabs. 

Therefore, last Thursday morning when we 
were informed of our clearance by security 
to meet Secretary of State Kissinger at Con- 
crete when he was escorted through the in- 
Stallation by Senator Milton Young, the 
temptation was too great. The editor was tied 
up with a meeting but we enjoyed the trip 
with Gene and Connie Nicholas and it was an 
exciting experience. 

As ranking member of the Appropriation 
Committee, Senator Young was probably the 
best informed government official possible to 
show the Secretary the ABM site, he had been 
negotiating over in Russia last week. As they 
stepped from the helicopter, though on a 
very tight schedule, they shook hands and 
spoke to each of us. Showing deference to 
the weekly press, Senator Young invited 
Howard Doherty, Cavalier County Republi- 
can editor and I to have our pictures taken 
with them and we needed no coaxing. 


Secretary Kissinger was charming and in- 
terested in the fields of grain to feed the 
world—which surrounded him. It brought 
home to us quite forcibly that though we ex- 
pect our leaders to be miracle men, some- 
how greater than life, they are no different 
than the folks we visit with on Main Street 


everyday. Gifted—dedicated—talented, all 
those things, but a friendly “good Joe” with 
a keen sense of humor, too. 

One thing we have noticed for some time 
is that the only place the uniform blue or 
gray suit with the stripe tie and white shirt 
is seen daily in mens attire, is on those en- 
gaded in world wide diplomatic travels or on 
high government officials. All the folks on 
the Kissinger tour including the German 
prime minister and the diplomatic corp ac- 
companying them from Germany were wear- 
ing the “uniform” though it was a blistering 
hot day. 

Even the smaller helicopter which carried 
Senator Young, Secretary Kissinger and the 
German dignitaries was without air condi- 
tioning and furnished only with the cus- 
tomary benches along the side, so a light 
summer sports coat would most certainly 
have been more comfortable. 

We decided that men in top government 
posts dressed this way because wherever they 
go in the world, they need have no concern 
that their clothing is too plain or too fancy. 
One has to wonder though when these well 
groomed men, hair always neatly cut and 
in place, have time to be prepared for 
the public eye even on the North Dakota 
prairies. 

The only group that seems to have a “uni- 
form" look anymore is the 15-21 year olds 
where the boys look like the girls and girls 
look like boys and they all don a pair of 
jeans and seem determined not to look dif- 
ferent. Their reason may be the same as the 
diplomats and politicians, that they never 
need to worry if their peers will be wearing 
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something different to make them feel out of 
place. 

In our everyday world men are proud as 
peacocks to be sporting bright coats, plaid 
slacks, pretty shirts, turtle necks, anything 
to make them comfortable and attractive. 
Gone is the concern that they must look 
“masculine” and fabrics are soft and eye- 
catching. It’s a morale builder for the older 
man who feels younger in sharp outfits and 
the young man feels more interesting. In 
these times attaining this is cheap at any 
price. 


SENATOR ABE RIBICOFF 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, for more 
than a decade it has been my privilege 
to serve in the Senate and the House with 
Ase Rieicorr of Connecticut. As a for- 
mer Governor and Cabinet officer, Sena- 
tor Risicorr has been able to bring an 
unusual range of understanding and ex- 
perience to the work of the Senate. He 
continues to be an important leader on 
major foreign and domestic problems. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an article about Senator 
Rrisicorr which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the New York Times. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article, by Mar- 
tin Tolchin, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIBIcoFr’s CHARMED LIFE FROM POVERTY TO 
POWER 
(By Martin Tolchin) 

WASHINGTON.—From the very beginning, he 
was something special. 

Abraham A. Ribicoff was born with a caul, 
which his poverty-ridden Orthodox Jewish 
family considered a sign of great fortune. Al- 
though the family lived in a New Britain, 
Conn., tenement, his parents believed the 
child would lead a charmed life and reach 
great heights. From earliest childhood this 
belief was instilled in the boy, along with 
the necessity to preserve the caul, a mem- 
brane which is now protected in tissue paper 
in Senator Ribicoff’s Watergate apartment. 

The caul, apparently has continued to 
work, At Hartford’s Bushwell Memorial Hall, 
Mr. Ribicoff was nominated July 20 for a 
third term in the United States Senate, and 
became an almost prohibitive favorite for 
re-election. In January, he is widely expected 
to become a major power in the Senate by 
gaining the chairmanship of the Government 
Operations Committee. 

Last weekend, the Connecticut Republicans 
selected James H. Brannen, a black state 
legislator, to oppose Mr. Ribicoff in Novem- 
ber. A Republican poll two weeks ago found 
that Connecticut voters gave Mr. Ribicoff a 
77.9 per cent favorability rating. The Sena- 
tor expects to spend most of the fall attend- 
ing President Nixon’s trial in the Senate 
should the House vote impeachment. 

Mr. Ribicoff, over the years, has led a 
charmed life politically, one marked by an al- 
most uncanny ability to anticipate issues, 
from safety to consumer protection, and to 
forge strategic alliances—with John M. 
Bailey, Connecticut Democratic chairman; 
the Kennedys; the late Senator Richard B. 
Russell and Senator John C. Stennis of the 
Senate's power structure. 

Mr. Ribicoff’s career also owes much to an 
instinct for the dramatic gesture—a tour of 
flood-stricken cities while Governor, a con- 
frontation with Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. 
Daley at the Democratic National Conyen- 
tion in 1968, a Congressional hearing on the 
plight of the cities, and another hearing 
during the energy crisis when he questioned 
oil company executives. 
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This talent seems almost out of character 
for Mr. Ribicoff, an intensely private man, a 
humorless, distant man who carries himself 
with the patrician bearing of one who never 
seriously doubted his success. He is a man 
of handsome elegance, always meticulously 
dressed, given to smoothing his wavy gray- 
ing hair, his lips downturned in an expres- 
sion of perpetual, vague distaste. 

“I’m not a backslapper,” Senator Ribicoff 
concedes. “I’m not gregarious. I'm not hail- 
fellow-well-met. But everyone calls me Abe.” 

“Abe is the most instinctive politician I 
have ever seen in my life,” says Wilbur J. 
Cohen, whose basis of comparison includes 
having worked for Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson. Mr. Cohen, a former Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, served as as- 
sistant secretary in 1961, when Mr. Ribicoff 
headed the agency. 

“Abe is the kind of man who feels in his 
guts almost instantanecusly, and then gives 
you the intellectual and political justifica- 
tion,” Mr, Cohen said. 

“I once asked Abe why he became the 
first prominent political figure to support 
John Kennedy for President,” Mr. Cohen 
continued, “Abe said, ‘I had the reaction that 
every woman would like him to be her hus- 
band, and every mother would like him to 
be her son.’ There were no political reasons, 
no ideology, no other justifications.” 


THE RIBICOFF ISSUES 


A Senate colleague called Mr. Ribicoff “a 
very calculating politician” who had an in- 
stinct for creating with the waves of popu- 
lar issue. Through the years, Mr. Ribicoff has 
championed auto safety, pollution control, 
health care, aid for the aged, help for the 
plight of the cities and now, consumer pro- 
tection. In fairness, however, it must be said 
that Mr. Ribicoff also identified and dra- 
matized those issues. 

In evaluating fellow politicians, Senator 
Ribicoff divides them into two groups: 
wholesalers, whom he admires, and reailers, 
whom he disdains. 

“Wholesalers undertake the big issues, the 
big picture and the big problems, while re- 
tailers devote their lives to all the petty 
things—door-to-door salesmen who cultivate 
the political vineyards, back-slapping, greet- 
ing, doing minor retailing.” 

The 64-year-old Senator, who acquired a 
fortune in real estate during his 35 years in 
public life, worked his way through public 
schools and the University of Chicago Law 
School. in an assortment of jobs that in- 
cluded paper boy, caddy, milkman’s helper, 
gasoline pumper, construction worker, and 
Midwest sales representative of a zipper com- 
pany. He remains counsel to his brother’s 
law firm, Ribicoff and Kotkin, which paid 
the Senator $15,000 last year. The Senator 
and his wife reported a total joint personal 
income of $125,443 last year. 

SCOPE OF CAREER 


Mr. Ribicoff’s public career, always abetted 
by Hartford's Jewish community, began with 
two terms in the Legislature and included six 
years as Hartford municipal judge, six years 
as New England’s first Jewish Governor, two 
years as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and twelve as United States Senator. 

The cornerstone has been a relationship 
with John Bailey, with whom Mr. Ribicoff’s 
fortunes have been entwined. 

“We were two young lawyers with offices on 
the same floor,” Mr. Bailey recalled. “I 
helped elect him to the Legislature in 1938. 
I gave him the nomination for United States 
Senate in 1952, which he lost, and I sup- 
ported him for the Governorship in 1954 
which he won.” 

“I thought he would be the strongest 
candidate,” Mr. Bailey continued. “I feel that 
Connecticut is a very sophisticated state, and 
you aren't going to win unless you have 
good candidates.” 
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The two men spotted another comer, John 
F. Kennedy, who rewarded Mr. Ribicoff with 
the H.E.W. post, which he grew to hate be- 
cause decisions he had to make were often 
politically unpopular. Mr. Bailey became 
Democratic National Chairman. 

Mr. Bailey and Mr. Ribicoff insist that, 
from the outset, that they enjoyed a division 
of labor, with Mr. Ribicoff running the state 
and Mr. Bailey, running the politics. 

“I never wanted to be a power broker,” the 
Senator insists. “I never sought to build a 
political machine.” 

Some political observers believe, however, 
that it is impossible to separate from politics, 
the record suggests, moreover, that at various 
key junctures in their mutual careers, it was 
Mr. Ribicoff who wielded the power and Mr. 
Bailey who took the orders. 

In 1958, for example, when he sought and 
won a second term as Governor, Mr. Ribicoff 
selected as his running mate his executive 
assistant, John N. Dempsey, over the objec- 
tions of Mr. Bailey, who had supported Henry 
Altobello. Mr. Ribicoff had the political 
muscle, and Mr, Dempsey moved into the 
Governor's Mansion in 1961, when Mr. Ribi- 
coff resigned to go to Washington. Mr. Demp- 
sey was elected Governor in his own right 
in 1962. 

In 1970, Mr. Ribicoff refused to accept the 
Democratic State Convention’s selection of 
Alphonsus Donohue—a Bailey protege—as 
the party’s nominee for United States Sen- 
ate, and instead supported a primary race by 
Joseph Duffey, who won the nomination but 
lost the general election in a three-way race. 

This year, although Mr. Ribicoff and Mr. 
Bailey had remained outwardly neutral in 
the contest for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor, many of Mr. Bailey’s leuten- 
ants supported the nomination of Robert 
Killian, the state’s Attorney General, lead- 
ing Connecticut Democrats to believe that 
Mr, Killian had Mr. Bailey's blessing. 

Mr. Ribicoff, on the other hand, telephoned 
the state Democratic leaders and quoted the 
polls, which favored Ella T. Grasso, who won 
the nomination and is regarded as the front- 
runner in the general election. 

“It was like the Lord quoting the facts,” 
said Nicholas Carbone, Hartford’s Democratic 
Chairman, who interpreted the Senator's 
telephone campaign as an indirect endorse- 
ment of Mrs. Grasso, 

“DOESN'T MUSCLE” 

“Abe works with the party in a quiet 
way,” Mr. Carbone continued. “I've never 
known him to tell anybody to do anything. 
He very seldom asks, and never tells anyone, 
yet, in the final analysis he’s very effective. 
He doesn't muscle anyone. It's not his style. 
He doesn't leave fingerprints.” 

The low-key style also characterizes Mr. 
Ribicoff’s work in Washington, where he is 
regarded as impeccably liberal but occasional 
victim of “legislative fatigue,” in the words 
of one close Ribicoff-watcher. 

Ralph Nader, the consumer advocate 
whom Senator Ribicoff gave his first Con- 
gressional forum during the auto-safety 
hearings, said that when public-interest 
people think of starting an idea moving in 
the Senate, Mr, Ribicoff is “clearly one of 
the 10 Senators you'd go to.” 

“Unfortunately, he’s not much of an ad- 
vocate toward other Senators,” Mr. Nader 
said. “He doesn't like to persuade other Sen- 
ators to vote with him... . He seems chron- 
ically reluctant to use the power he has.” 


In the Senator’s present campaign for a 
consumer protection agency, for example, 
“unlike Senator Allan Cranston, of California, 
he's tempérmentally incapable of button- 
holing Senators and saying, ‘Vote for this 
bill,” Mr. Nader said. 

Mr. Ribicoff, aware of this criticism, re- 
plies that “I am reluctant to push people 
against the wall” and adds that “I'm not a 
wheeling-dealing Senator.” 
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A METICULOUS MAN 

From Mr. Ribicoff’s earliest days in politics, 
several threads have run through his career. 
One is attention to details. “Nothing is slop- 
py,” said Gloria Schaffer, Connecticut’s Sec- 
retary of the State. “He’s meticulous in the 
way he looks, and that’s exactly what’s going 
on inside.” 

It was this meticulousness, and a gift for 
political survival, that led Mr. Ribicoff to 
initiate a year-long series of Connecticut 
brunches in 1973 in all sections of the state, 
attended by all Democratic officeholders. 
“They led to the united Democratic party 
that you see today,” Mr. Ribicoff said. 

Mr. Ribicoff also has a well-defined public 
relations instinct, and enjoys excellent rela- 
tions with the working press. As Governor, 
he held two press conferences daily. 

During the 1954 campaign for Governor, 
Mr. Ribicoff dramatically confronted an anti- 
Semitic whispering campaign by going on 
television and declaring: “Any boy, regard- 
less of race, creed or color has the right to 
aspire to public office, It is not important 
whether I win or lose. The important thing 
is, ladies and gentlemen, that Abe Ribicoff is 
not here to repudiate the American dream, 
and I know that the American dream can 
come true.” 

His most dramatic confrontation, however, 
came at the 1968 National Convention, when 
he threw away his prepared speech nominat- 
ing Senator George McGovern of South Da- 
kota and instead assailed Mayor Daley and 
“Gestapo tactics on the streets of Chicago.” 
The Mayor replied with obscenities on live 
television. 

ATTACK ON JAVITS 

In 1971, in a dramatic Senate debate with 
Jacob K. Javits, New York Republican and 
the only other Jew in the Senate, Mr. Ribi- 
cof supported an amendment sponsored by 
Senator Stennis, the Mississippi Democrat, to 
extend school desegregation legislation to 
the north, 


DR. OLAF C. SOINE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, after 
serving nearly 30 years as a soil sur- 
veyor in the Red River Valley, Dr. Olaf 
C. Soine has retired from the University 
of Minnesota and from the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

Many people have and will continue 
to benefit from the work he has done 
developing and testing significant crop 
and soil practices in northwest Minne- 
sota. 

Dr. Soine has had a distinguished ca- 
reer as a scientist. He has taught soils 
and agronomy classes at the Northwest 
School of Agriculture, and has been head 
of applied research studies in soils and 
agronomy at the Northwest Experiment 
Station. He has also pioneered the Land 
Grant College sugarbeet research work 
in the Red River Basin. 

Dr. Soine should also be recognized for 
his great contributions as an active citi- 
zen. He has served as mayor of the city 
of Crookston, and also as the president 
of the Red River Valley Development 
Association for 18 years. 

In the Northwest Experiment Station 
News, Dr. Soine reflects over his past 29 
years in soil research. This is an inter- 
esting and informative article about ag- 
ricultural change. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
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REFLECTIONS OVER THE PAST 29 YEARS 
(By Olaf C. Soine) 


This will be my last official article for the 
quarterly as I will retire on August 1, after 
& tenure of 32 years with the University of 
Minnesota—three years at St. Paul and 29 
years at Crookston. 

Many agricultural changes haye taken 
place during this short period of time in the 
Red River Valley area. 

The biggest change has been from horse 
power to the big air-conditioned, radio hook- 
up, hydraulic-operated tractors of today. 
When I first came to this Experiment Sta- 
tion in 1945, two teams of horses were still 
used for farm operations. Tractors of that 
date were smaller, not well equipped, and 
farms were much smaller and required more 
manual labor. 

Crop yields have almost doubled during 
this period, but are still dependent on 
weather conditions in this area. Spring wheat 
yield records for 1942 to 1945 for varieties 
like Thatcher and Pilot yielded 28 to 31 
bushels per acre compared to present day 
varieties like Era which has a three-year 
average of 64 bushels per acre. Present day 
wheat varieties have higher yield potential 
and, with proper fertilization, can achieve 
greater yields. 

Barley varieties have not increased in yield 
as much as wheat. For example, Mars and 
Kindred averaged 53 bushels for 1943 to 
1945 compared to Cree and Larker which 
have averaged 79 to 81 bushels for the 1971 
to 1973 period. 

Oat yields have not increased as much 
when you consider that Mindo and Bonda 
yielded 70 to 75 bushels per acre during 1943 
to 1945 while Otter and Lodi yielded 97 and 
107 bushels per acre for the period 1971 
through 1973. 

Some of the early chemical weed control 
work was conducted here at this station in 
1947. Experiments with three different for- 
mulations of the chemical 2,4-D were ap- 
plied to barley plots infested with wild mus- 
tard, sow thistle, and wild buckwheat. The 
results were dramatic, and pictures show 
complete control of these weeds on the 
treated plots versus the untreated plots. This 
was the beginning of extensive research with 
chemical weed control, and today we can see 
the results of these early trials on all of our 
crops here in the Valley. In the near fu- 
ture you may see chemicals being used to 
thin and control weeds in sugarbeets. Weed 
control has been one of the obstacles for 
maximum crop yields in the past; but with 
our present day knowledge of chemical weed 
control, this problem is being solved. 

Oll producing sunflowers were first intro- 
duced to the Red River Valley in 1947 when 
trials were conducted here at the station. 
These dwarf type sunflowers which were 
developed in Canada showed good yielding 
ability and produced high quality oil. Fer- 
tilizer trials conducted here in 1947 showed 
increases of 500 to 600 pounds per acre over 
untreated plots. Commercial sunflower pro- 
duction started in the spring of 1948 in the 
Red River Valley of Minnesota and North 
Dakota when approximately 8,000 acres were 
seeded. This crop has now emerged into a 
major farm enterprise. 

The first sugarbeet research work at the 
station was started in 1956 when a rotation 
study was set up in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Soil Science, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul. This early work led to some 
interesting results with crop rotations and 
their effect on sugarbeets. Since that time 
numerous studies have been conducted on 
various phases of sugarbeet production, in- 
cluding chemical weed control, simulated 
hail damage to sugarbeets, various fertilizer 
trials and using sugarbeet tops for silage. My 
work will be concluded this year with an 
eight-year study on the effect of six different 
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rotations on the yields and quality of sugar- 
beets. Many of these experiments were carried 
out on farmers’ fields throughout the Red 
River Valley area where actual field condi- 
tions were observed. Today there is a large 
group of researchers working on all aspects 
of sugarbeet production here in the Valley. 

Last, but not least, is the wonderful co- 
operation that I have had with students, 
teachers, farmers, and many other groups of 
people here in the Red River Valley area. I 
will miss these wonderful associations but 
know that it is time to step aside and let 
others carry on the work here at the North- 
west Experiment Station. 


IMPEACHMENT—A FAIR TRIAL 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
this time of preparation by the Senate 
for the eventuality of a possible impeach- 
ment trial, I believe it is more essential 
than ever for the Members of this body 
to hold fast to the principles of fairness 
and justice upon which our American 
institutions are based—fairness to the 
Senate, fairness to constitutional proc- 
esses, and fairness to the President. 

In this regard, I trust that any de- 
cisions which the Senate collectively will 
make as to the manner in which it shall 
conduct a trial will be made upon the 
highest principles of American justice 
and fairness. As one of our admired for- 
mer colleagues, Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, stated recently in his commence- 
ment address at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center: 

Justice and fairness are not generalities. 
They are embedded in many provisions of 
the original Constitution, in its Bill of 
Rights, and its later Amendments. 

The prescriptions of “due process,” “the 
equal protection of the law,” are familiar 
phrases. They are more—they are substantial 
and fair—for their purpose is to protect the 
right of every individual against arbitrary 
or unequal action by the government or by 
tne people—majorities or minorities—in ju- 


dicial, legislative or administrative proceed- 
ings. 


Senator Cooper added: 


It has been said that while these terms 
are difficult of definition, they represent an 
inherent belief of individuals that in a free 
and democratic government, they can rely 
on rules and standards—not dictatorial— 
which assure that they will be accorded equal 
treatment in their relationships with the 
government and each other. 


Mr. President, while he did not say so, 
I might observe that the words of Sen- 
ator Cooper parallel the view of Supreme 
Court Justice Story, who in his scholarly 
work, “Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” wrote: 

The doctrine, indeed, would be truly alarm- 
ing that the common law did not regulate, 
interpret, and control the powers and duties 
of the court of impeachment. What, other- 
wise, would become of the rules of evidence, 
the legal notions of crimes, and the applica- 
tion of principles of public or municipal 
jurisprudence to the charges against the 
accused? It would be a most extraordinary 
anomaly, that while every citizen of every 
State, originally composing the Union, 
would be entitled to the common law, as 
his birthright, and at once his protector and 
guide; as a citizen of the Union, or an 
officer of the Union, he would be subjected 
to no law, to no principles, to no rules of 
evidence. 
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From his readings of the meaning of 
the American ideal of fairness, Senator 
Cooper advised the law graduates of his 
belief that— 

The President is entitled, in the full range 
of Watergate proceedings, to the Constitu- 
tional rights of “due process, the equal pro- 
tection of the law, and the presumption of 
innocence” which are the rights of every 
individual, even accorded to noncitizens in 
our country. 


The same conclusion was reached by 
Judge Alexander Simpson, Jr., who wrote 
the first book-length exploration of Fed- 
eral impeachments in 1916. In a book 
marked by the quality of scholarship and 
historical research, Judge Simpson finds 
on the basis of the resolutions and de- 
bates of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787, the English practice of impeach- 
ment, and the precedents in the Senate, 
that this body, when sitting for the trial 
of an impeachment, “has the attributes 
of and proceeds like a court.” From this 
fact, Judge Simpson believes it neces- 
sarily follows that the defendant in im- 
peachment trials is protected by the 
same constitutional rights and privileges 
as those which are guaranteed at the trial 
of ordinary offenses, excepting only the 
right of trial by jury, since the Senate 
itself sits as both judge and jury. 

Also, Mr. President, we find evidence, 
that each impeachment tried by the 
Senate is in its nature a judicial one, in 
the provisions of the Constitution itself, 
which again and again refers to impeach- 
ment in the technical language of crim- 
inal law, such as: “To try,” “convicted,” 
“pardons for offenses except impeach- 
ment,” “the party convicted,” “convic- 
tion of treason,” “the trial of all crimes, 
except impeachment.” These terms ap- 
pear at several places in the Constitution, 
including article I, section 3, clauses 6 
and 7; article IT, section 2, clause 1; 
article II, section 4; and article IIT, sec- 
tion 2, clause 3. 

With this background, I wish to make 
some observations about suggestions for 
proposed revision of the Senate rules in 
impeachment trials which have been of- 
fered by various Senators. I make no 
final judgment on the matters which I 
am about to discuss, but I do wish to 
raise some serious questions which I be- 
lieve it is incumbent upon each Senator 
to consider for himself during the course 
of our exploration of this subject. 

Among those recommendations for 
revision which I believe to have inherent 
problems of a constitutional or fairness 
nature are the following: 

First. The standard of evidence re- 
quired to convict. It has been suggested 
that the Senate determine guilt or in- 
nocence on the basis of “clear and con- 
vineing evidence.” This is offered as be- 
ing a possibly higher standard than a 
mere “preponderance” of evidence, but 
I would note that it falls short of provid- 
ing a defendant in an impeachment of 
proof of his guilt “beyond a reasonable 
doubt,” which appears to be a mandate 
of “due process.” 

Second, Is a defendant entitled to “a 
presumption of innocence” Again, I 
would believe that fundamental Ameri- 
can justice would argue so, but this prin- 
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ciple is not included in any of the pro- 
posed rule revisions which I have seen. 

Third. It is recommended that the 
power to vote on questions of evidence 
and other preliminary motions be denied 
to the Chief Justice, sitting as the 
Presiding Officer in the trial of a Presi- 
dent. Yet, I submit that there are at least 
three sound constitutional reasons for 
upholding the right of the Chief Justice 
both to vote and to make initial rul- 
ings upon motions and questions during 
an impeachment trial. 

First, in the trial of President Andrew 
Johnson, this very question was put to 
the Senate, which thereupon defeated a 
resolution that the Chief Justice had 
no right to vote, by a vote of 22 to 26. The 
Senate also defeated by a vote of 20 to 
30 a resolution to the effect that the 
Chief Justice had no privilege of ruling 
on questions of law. 

Second, one reason the framers of the 
Constitution provided that in the trial 
of a President the Chief Justice should 
preside is because the usual Presiding 
Officer, the Vice President, would have 
a direct, personal interest in the result. 
There is no implication in this that the 
Chief Justice should not retain the same 
privileges as the Vice President ordinar- 
ily has as the Presiding Officer. In fact, 
it would seem natural, since the Chief 
Justice succeeds to the position of the 
Vice President, that the Chief Justice 
also succeeds to all the rights and privi- 
leges that the Vice President has, which 
includes the right to vote and make rul- 
ings on initial questions of law. 

Third, an important additional reason 
the Founding Fathers would have meant 
for the Chief Justice to have the power to 
vote on matters of law is so the President 
would not be exclusively dependent on 
the legislature. I would remind my col- 
leagues that in the debates of the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787, when the sub- 
ject of impeachment was discussed, 
many delegates on both sides of the 
issues expressed the fear that the Presi- 
dent would be put too much in the power 
of the legisature. 

For example, Mr. Gouveneur Morris 
declared— 

That he was against a dependence of the 
Executive on the legislature, considering the 
legislative tyranny to be apprehended... . 


James Madison objected to a trial of 
the President by the Senate alone be- 
cause he feared the President would be 
“made improperly dependent.” Madison 
argued that he “would prefer the Su- 
preme Court for the trial of impeach- 
ments, or rather a tribunal of which that 
should form a part.” 

Thus, Mr. President, it may be argued 
that the Founding Fathers assumed a 
power in the Chief Justice to cast votes 
on questions of law, at the trial of im- 
peachments, as one additional safeguard, 
connected with the requirement of a two- 
thirds vote for conviction, which would 
protect against the President becoming 
what James Wilson called, “the minion 
of the Senate.” 

Fourth. The present rules allow ap- 
pointment of a committee of 12 Senators 
to receive evidence and take testimony in 
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the case of impeachment trials. It has 
been suggested that this rule be revised 
to allow the appointment of panels of 
Senators of any size and for any purpose. 
I would ask Senators to examine this 
suggested change most carefully. What 
else is it suggested that panels of Sena- 
tors may do except take evidence and 
testimony? Why should not all Sena- 
tors be able to be present at every stage 
of an impeachment trial? 

Fifth. The new rules I have seen, like 
the old rules, restrict the right of in- 
dividual Senators to ask a question or 
series of questions of a witness, to written 
questions only. But, I would ask whether 
this does not inhibit a Senator from pro- 
pounding followup questions? By having 
to wait until he has time to write out 
each new question that a witness’ testi- 
mony may lead into, time will be lost and 
a Senator may simply not attempt to go 
through the process of writing out ques- 
tion after question as the ideas may come 
to mind. I think a careful study of how 
this practice has worked in the past 
would prove a useful guide to the Senate. 

Sixth. Among the revisions suggested 
is a rule that would specifically permit 
attorneys for the Senate to ask leading 
questions of witnesses. Once again, I 
would ask whether this runs counter to 
fundamental principles of American jus- 
tice and fairness? 

Seventh. The same question may be 
asked about another proposed revision 
of the rules which would allow hearsay 
to be used to convict. Is this the essence 
of a “trial,” a word which the Supreme 
Court has ruled to have a meaning of 
its own? 

Eighth. One set of proposed rules re- 
visions would abolish the right of assert- 
ing a confidentiality for “state secrets.” 
But in the historical, recent decision 
relative to the claim of executive privi- 
lege, Chief Justice Burger, writing for a 
unanimous court, expressly found that 
“the protection of the confidentiality of 
Presidential communications has consti- 
tutional underpinnings.” 

Speaking specifically of the three cate- 
gories of “military, diplomatic or sensi- 
tive national security secrets,” the Su- 
preme Court quoted favorably from two 
of its earlier decisions which had held 
that the courts must show “the utmost 
deference” to a President’s claim of priv- 
ilege on the ground of military or dip- 
lomatic secrets. 

One of the decisions quoted approv- 
ingly in Chief Justice Burger’s opinion 
is United States against Reynolds, in 
which the Court said that— 

When there is a reasonable danger that 
compulsion of the evidence will expose na- 
tional security secrets which should not be 
divulged, “the court should not jeopardize 
the security which the privilege is meant to 
protect by insisting upon an examination 
of the evidence, even by the Judge alone, 
in chambers.” (Italics added.) 


Accordingly, if there should be any in- 
formation or materials of this nature 
among any of the documents which may 
be subpenaed by the Senate, the Presi- 
dent’s interest in preserving these “state 
secrets” would appear to be constitution- 
ally based upon a unanimous holding of 
the Supreme Court, which would leave 
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any assertion of a higher claim to such 
material by the Senate resting on dicta- 
torial grounds. 

Ninth. Included in the suggested rules 
changes is authority for the Senate to 
bar the presence of the defendant’s law- 
yers at any stage of an impeachment 
trial, upon the vote of the Senate. I do 
not know if this purpose is intentional, 
or the result of clumsy drafting, but I 
would seriously suggest that it is in vio- 
lation of “due process.” 

Tenth. It has been suggested that the 
Senate impeachment rules should be re- 
written to permit the Senate to “impose 
reasonable limitations on opening and 
closing arguments,” Now I wonder, if a 
majority of the Senate should vote that 
5 minutes is a reasonable time for these 
major arguments, whether this would 
satisfy the essentials of a fair trial? If 
we are going to alter the Senate rules in 
this respect, it may be that we would 
wish to nail down a minimum time for 
the major arguments of at least half an 
hour. 

Eleventh. Another proposed revision 
would provide for an automatic disquali- 
fication from any future office upon a 
vote of conviction, unless the Senate 
orders otherwise. Here again, I think 
there is much evidence to the effect that 
the Constitution anticipates, and a fair 
trial necessitates, a separate vote on the 
matter of barring from future office. 

Twelfth. Several Senators have sug- 
gested that the rules should be altered 
so that the Senate may authorize the 
leadership to permit the televising of an 
impeachment trial. Yet, the Supreme 
Court has held that the televising of a 
criminal trial is inherently invalid under 
the due process clause of the Constitu- 
tion, even without a showing of prej- 
udice or a demonstration of the con- 
nection between an eventual conviction 
and the televising. I would remind my 
colleagues that in this case, overturning 
the conviction of Billie Sol Estes, Chief 
Justice Warren wrote that the televising 
of his trial was a return to “frontier 
justice.” 

Similarly, the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Canons of Judicial Ethics pro- 
hibits the televising of court trials, rule 
53 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure prohibits the “broadcasting” of 
trials, and the Judicial Conference of the 
United States has unanimously con- 
demned televised trials. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren based his 
conclusion that it violates due process 
for criminal trials to be televised, on the 
ground “that the televising of trials 
diverts the trial from its proper purpose 
in that it has an inevitable impact on all 
the trial participants.” 

Whether they do so consciously or sub- 
consciously, all trial participants— 


And I would interject that this in- 
cludes Senators— 
act differently in the presence of television 
cameras. And, even if all participants made a 
conscientious and studied effort to be unaf- 
fected by the presence of television, this effort 
in itself prevents them from giving their 
full attention to their proper functions at 
trials. 


Justice Harlan, the swing judge in this 
case, concurred by saying: 
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Courtroom television introduces into the 
conduct of a criminal trial the element of 
professional “showmanship” and extraneous 
influence whose subtle capacities for serious 
mischief in a case of this sort will not be 
underestimated by any lawyer experienced 
in the elusive imponderables of the trial 
arena. 


As to the contention that there is dis- 
crimination as between the television 
and radio reporter, and the newspaper 
reporter, Chief Justice Warren an- 
swered: 

So long as the television industry, like 
the other communications media, is free to 
send representatives to trials and to report 
on those trials to its viewers, there is no 
abridgement of the freedom of press. 


Mr. President, I am not announcing 
any final judgment on the matters which 
I have discussed, nor am I in the slight- 
est sense indicating how I would view 
any of the facts and arguments that may 
be presented at a possible impeachment 
trial. The impeachment process neces- 
sarily involves an extraordinary degree 
of wisdom and care on our part if we are 
to keep faith with the best of American 
principles of fairness and justice, and I 
have merely undertaken in this state- 
ment to lay the basis for what I hope 
will be a thoughtful focusing of atten- 
tion and consideration by all Senators 
on the way in which we can best serve 
the Senate, the Constitution and the 
American people. 


AN ARTICULATE CASE FOR A 
GRAIN RESERVE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
drought-induced uncertainty about the 
adequacy of our grain supplies over the 
coming year will intensify the debate 
over the need for the United States to 
establish a rational grain stocks man- 
agement policy. 

As one who advocated creation of a 
grain reserve apart from the surplus- 
depressed grain market of the sixties, I 
find particularly appealing the argu- 
ments put forth by our distinguished 
colleague from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) in a 
recent article in the New York Times. 

Senator CLARK has served ably and 
well on the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry these past 2 years. Without 
question, he is emerging as one of the 
most effective spokesmen for the family 
farmer to sit in the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
For A GRAIN RESERVE 
(By Dick Clark) 

WasHINGTON.—Advocates of a grain re- 
serve have been around for a long time. 
Joseph had the first published proposal—in 
the Old Testament—and since then many 
people have talked of the importance of es- 
tablishing an “ever-normal granary.” A re- 
serve of essential feed grains to protect peo- 
ple and nations against crop failure and 
famine always has been a sound idea, but the 
case for one is especially strong today. 

The very real threat of a serious world- 
wide food shortage is the most important rea- 
son for a reserye, and it alone should be in- 
centive enough for the United States and 
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other major agricultural nations to take im- 
mediate action. A growing world population, 
combined with shortages of energy, water, 
fertilizer and land have convinced many ex- 
perts on world food problems that wide- 
spread famine and starvation are possible in 
many parts of the world. 

Other experts dispute these predictions, 
but the famine in sub-Sahara Africa is in- 
disputable and so is the possibility of con- 
tinued and increased world food shortages. 
Given all of this, it is difficult to under- 
stand objections to a grain reserve that 
would save and stockpile a small fraction of 
annual grain production to prevent starva- 
tion. 

A world in which some nations are affluent 
while others starve is not likely to be a 
peaceful one, So, there are both humanitarian 
and political reasons to encourage the de- 
veloped nations to commit themselves to a 
significant effort to fight hunger and starva- 
tion, and a grain reserve is an indispensable 
part of that commitment. As the major 
surplus grain producer in the world, the 
United States should take the first step by 
establishing its own grain reserve. 

However compelling the reasons for a grain 
reserve, they probably will not be sufficient 
to push the necessary legislation through 
Congress. The Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee recently held hearings on 
two grain reserve bills and there was little 
consideration of world food problems. In- 
stead, the discussion centered on domestic 
food prices and domestic farm income . 

The primary objection to a grain reserve 
is the fear that it will hurt farmers by 
keeping grain prices artifically low. In the 
past, Government-held supplies have been 
used to depress prices, but the current grain 
reserve proposals provide new protection for 
the farmer. They insure that grain can be 
sold from the reserve only when there is a 
shortage and only at a price that provides 
the farmer a profit. 

Opponents of grain reserves frequently 
attempt to belittle the proposals, asserting 
that a Government grain reserve would lead 
to Governments reserves of other products 
such as cars and television sets. This is non- 
sense. There are significant differences. An 
inadequate automobile supply means incon- 
venience. But food is essential, and an in- 
adequate food supply means starvation. 

Agriculture is unique in other respects. It 
is characterized by instability that drives 
farm prices up one year and down the next, 
and hurts both farmers and consumers in 
the process. A grain reserve would establish 
& greater degree of price stability because the 
Government would purchase grain when the 
price is too low and sell from the reserve 
when the price is too high. 

The experience of the last few years pro- 
vides convincing evidence of the potential 
for a grain reserve, A worldwide grain short- 
age drove the price of grain up sharply. This 
led to higher prices for other farm products, 
and consumers suffered—while, in the short 
run, farmers benefited. 

But soon, the inevitable happened. Live- 
stock producers were hurt by high feed prices 
and consumer reaction to high meat prices. 
The high farm prices of 1973 encouraged 
farmers to purchase more land, equipment 
and supplies for the coming year. As they did, 
the prices paid by farmers escalated. In the 
past few months, grain prices have fallen 
in anticipation of record harvests this year, 
and many farmers face the possibility of 
selling their grain for prices below the cost 
of production. Everyone would have been 
much better off had there been a grain re- 
serve to keep prices from rising so much last 
year and to prevent them from falling too 
low this year. 

A good grain system will help combat in- 
flation in this country by providing addl- 
tional supplies when grain prices start rising 
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rapidly. It will help farmers achieve a degree 
of stability they have never known and it 
will make a substantial contribution to pre- 
venting starvation in various parts of the 
world. 


SENATOR B. EVERETT JORDAN 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, our former 
colleague and friend, B. Everett Jordan, 
passed into the great beyond on Friday, 
March 15, 1974. 

A last tribute was paid to him by hun- 
dreds of his friends and neighbors in the 
little Methodist Church at Saxapahaw on 
Sunday, March 17, 1974, followed by in- 
terment in the cemetery at Burlington, 
the county seat of his home county of 
Alamance. 

Everett Jordan had been my friend 
since the days when as teenage boys in 
my hometown of Morganton, we had 
played baseball and gone swimming to- 
gether. 

Everett was a successful businessman, 
a dedicated citizen, a loving husband and 
father, and possessed to a preeminent 
degree that characteristic which we call 
an understanding heart. As a conse- 
quence, he was loved by all who had the 
privilege of knowing him well. 

I shared with Everett Jordan the priv- 
ilege of representing North Carolina in 
the U.S. Senate from April 19, 1958 to 
January 2, 1973—a period of 14 years, 8 
months and 14 days. I am sure that no 
Member of the U.S. Senate ever had a 
finer colleague than I had in Everett 
Jordan. During the period of our joint 
service in the Senate our friendship 
ripened and deepened. He and I never 
had a single disagreement during our 
long service together in respect to any 
matters which directly concerned North 
Carolina and North Carolinians, and 
mighty few disagreements in respect to 
nationwide programs which effected the 
entire United States. 

Everett was survived by his devoted 
wife, Katherine McLean Jordan, his 
charming daughter, Rose Ann Gant, and 
two splendid sons, John and B. Everett 
Jordan. 

During the years of our joint service 
in Washington, a friendship developed 
between Katherine McLean Jordan and 
my wife, Margaret Bell Ervin, similar to 
that which had existed throughout the 
years between Everett and me. 

When I think of the happy and, I trust, 
useful years which Everett and I spent 
together in the Senate, I am reminded 
of these words of the poet: 

Green be the grass above thee, 
Friend of my better days, 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the comments concerning 
Everett Jordan which appeared in vari- 
ous newspapers at the time of his passing 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Asheville Citizen, March 16, 1974] 
NORTH CAROLINA, NATION MOURN THE PASSING 
or Ex-SEN. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


SAXAPAHAW, N.C.—Former North Carolina 
Sen. B. Everett Jordan, whose last campaign 
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ended in defeat after he admittedly failed to 
take his opponent seriously, died Friday. 

Jordan, 77 had waged a months-long battle 
against cancer that had sent him under the 
surgeon's scapel twice in the last three years. 

Quiet-spoken and couretous in the manner 
of the traditional Southern gentleman, Jor- 
dan had spent his last two years in semi- 
retirement at his home in central North 
Carolina. 

He was at home when death occurred Fri- 
day morning. 

Jordan served in the Senate from 1953 un- 
til January 1973, when Republican Jesse 
Helms succeeded him. Helms, North Caro- 
lina’s first Republican senator elected in this 
century, had defeated the man who ousted 
Jordan in the 1972 Democratic primaries— 
former Rep. Nick Galifianakis of Durham. 

The 1972 campaign was disastrous for Jor- 
dan, who had announced for re-election after 
surviving the first of his two abdominal op- 
erations only a few months earlier. Running 
on his record, Jordan admitted later he did 
not consider Galifianakis a serious threat 
until the first primary ended with Jordan as 
a runnerup. 

Galifianakis went on to win the nomina- 
tion but lost to Helms in the general elec- 
tion. 

Jordan, stepping up his campaign in the 
closing weeks of the primary, began an ex- 
tensive public appearance schedule that took 
him to shopping centers and other business 
areas. 

One handshaking tour of a Raleigh shop- 
ping center was shattered by the violence of 
a gunman who shot and killed four persons 
and wounded seven others before killing him- 
self. 

Jordan had barely cleared the doors of the 
shopping center mall when the gunman, 
Harvey Glenn McLeod, started firing at pas- 
sersby in the parking lot. Jordan's executive 
secretary, Wes Hayden was at the door of the 
mall, talking with friends before following 
Jordan, when the bullet slammed into him. 

Galifianakis, who is making another bid 
for the Senate, said he mourned Jordan's 
death. “I remember our close association in 
Congress and the deep affection which ex- 
isted between us despite the campaign of 
1972," he said. 

Funeral services are scheduled for Sunday 
at 3 p.m. at Saxapahaw Methodist Church. 
Dr. Howard Wilkerson, president of Greens- 
boro College, The Rev. Murray DeHart of 
Saxapahaw Methodist Church and Dr. Mike 
Jordan, the senator’s brother, who is a re- 
tired Methodist minister, will officiate. Burial 
will follow in Pine Hill cemetery in Burling- 
ton. 

Jordan is survived by his widow, Katherine 
McLean Jordan; and three children, Ben- 
jamin Everett Jordan and Mrs. Roger Gant 
of Burlington, N.C., and John Jordan of 
Saxapahaw. He is also survived by a brother 
and sister and two grandchildren. 

Evangelist Billy Graham issued the follow- 
ing statement from his office in Montreat, 
N.C. 

“Sen. Jordan was a long-time personal 
friend and neighbor. He had considerable in- 
fluence as a Christian statesman among his 
fellow senators. He was also active in the 
various Christian movements in Washington, 
As a political leader, he had a combination 
of courage and compassion. North Carolina 
has lost a great citizen.” 

Rep. Roy A. Taylor, who was attending a 
Democratic function in Raleigh, referred to 
Jordan as a “lovable person with a rich, posi- 
tive personality and a strong faith in his 
friends, his country and his church.” 

Jordan entered public office amid a storm 
of controversy. He was appointed by Goy. 
Luther Hodges to succeed Sen. W. Kerr Scott 
who had died in office. Jordan had held no 
major public offices and his appointment 
brought charges that Jordan was a seat- 
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warmer who would step aside for Hodges in 
the coming election. 

The Raleigh News and Observer ran a Page 
One editorial accusing Hodges of using the 
appointment “to serve his Senatorial am- 
bitions.” Hodges never sought the seat, but 
became Secretary of Commerce in the Ken- 
nedy Administration when his term as gov- 
enor ended in 1961. 

The soft-spoken Jordan's long career in 
the Senate was as mild as his manner and 
colleagues learning of his death praised him 
&s a gentleman. 

Sen. Ernest Hollings, D-S.C., said, “he was 
a fine United States Senator and a gentle- 
man in every sense of the word. It was my 
pleasure to work with him in the Agriculture 
Committee, and in the Senate generally, on 
matters of common interest to the 
Carolinas.” 

Helms, the freshman who moved into the 
veteran’s seat, said Sen. Jordan was first, 
last and always a gentleman. He was a be- 
loved member of the Senate, always cheerful, 
always helpful, always ready with an anec- 
dote. 

Former Gov. Terry Sanford, who is now 
president of Duke University, said, “Sen. 
Jordan believed in North Carolina and its 
people and he had the rare ability to trans- 
late the belief into legislation and a way of 
life. He once said his greatest satisfaction was 
in ‘doing the little things many wouldn’t 
think about for people.’ 

“As a successful businessman and public 
servant, Sen. Jordan lived what he believed 
and added distinction to an already distin- 
guished family. Duke University, particularly, 
is in his debt and is proud and grateful for 
the opportunity it had to be associated with 
him as trustee and benefactor.” 

Jordan was a member of the conservative 
wing of the Democratic Party, but left the 
fold of Southern Democrats to oppose the 
Vietnam War. In 1970 he voted in favor of 
the Cooper-Church amendment to the de- 
fense appropriations bill, which limited the 
President’s power to extend U.S. participation 
in the war. 

He came into the national spotlight in 
1963 when, as chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, he presided over the investigation of 
the Bobby Baker case. 

Although a surprise appointment to the 
Senate in 1953, Jordan, a textile industrialist, 
was not a newcomer to politics. He had served 
as chairman of the state Democratic party 
and was a Democratic National Committee- 
man from North Carolina from 1954-1958. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr., D-N.C., who served 
with Jordan during his entire tenure in the 
Senate, recalled Friday that he and Jordan 
had been friends since they were teenagers 
in Ervin’s hometown of Morganton where 
Jordan's father was a Methodist minister. 

“We played baseball together,” Ervin re- 
called. 

“I had the rare privilege of serving with 
him for 14 years in the Senate and we never 
had a disagreement of any kind in respect to 
matters relating to North Coralina. 

“Everett rendered great service to North 
Carolina and the nation, especially in the 
fields of agriculture, industry and the devel- 
opment of rivers and harbors,” Ervin said in 
a statement, 

“Everett deserves the thanks of North 
Carolina and the nation for his public serv- 
ices, and I shall never cease to miss him,” he 
added. 


North Carolina Democratic Party Chairman 
James Sugg said Friday, “He made an out- 
standing contribution to North Carolina and 
the nation in political, civic and religious 
life. The Democratic party will always be 
grateful to him because when he was chair- 
man, the first permanent party headquar- 
ters were opened.” 

North Carolina Secretary of State Thad 
Eure, a longtime close friend of Jordan’s 
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said, “His services as chairman of his politi- 
cal party and as U.S. Senator will be appreci- 
ated and remembered for a long time.” 

Gov. Jim Holshouser, the first Republican 
elected to the state’s top executive post this 
century, sent a telegram to Mrs, Jordan. 
“We are deeply saddened by the loss of Sen. 
Jordan,” it read. “He will be long remembered 
and appreciated by the people of North Caro- 
lina for his able and distinguished public 
service and for his many contributions to our 
state. Our thoughts are with you and your 
family in this time of sorrow.” 


{From the Burlington (N.C.) Times-News, 
March 16, 1974] 


JORDAN MADE PLACE IN BUSINESS, POLITICS .. . 
HE BUILT BRIDGES FOR THOSE WHO FoLLow 


(By Bill McBride) 


The life of Sen. B. Everett Jordan was an 
example of a long-cherished American ideal— 
the successful man who rose from humble 
beginnings. 

The son of a Methodist circuit preacher, 
he was known for a mild manner, a keen 
business sense and an inordinate capacity 
for hard work. Those attributes combined to 
carry him to national prominence as a polit- 
ical, industrial, educational and civic leader. 

B. (Ben) Everett Jordan was born Sept. 6, 
1896, at Ramseur in Randolph County, the 
son of the late Rev. Henry Harry and Annie 
Elizabeth Sellers Jordan. 

As a circuit preacher, the Rev. Jordan and 
his family lived in several communities 
around the state, including the Henrietta- 
Caroleen community in Rutherford County, 
Kernersville, Walkertown, Marion, Lenoir and 
Morganton. 

Jordan left home when his family was 
living in Morganton and attended Trinity 
College, now Duke University. In 1915, he 
left the school to look for a job and ended 
up in Kansas working in an uncle’s jewelry 
store. 

When World War I broke out, he joined 
the tank corps of the U.S. Army and served 
with occupation forces in Germany. After 
the war, he returned to the Kansas jewelry 
store briefly before coming back to North 
Carolina. 

START IN TEXTILES 

The young Jordan rejoined the family in 
Gastonia. It was there that he got his start 
in textiles, a field in which he was destined 
to become enormously successful. 

But the 22-year-old Jordan didn’t start 
at the top. His first assignment was as a 
sweeper in the Flint Mill, one of the Grayse- 
park Mill Group. 

Several promotions followed. Three years 
later, he was superintendent of Myrtle Mills, 
and in three more years be came superin- 
tendent of Gray Mills in Gastonia. 

In 1925, he married the former Katherine 
McLean, a Gastonia school teacher. 

Meanwhile, Jordan’s uncle, Charles V. 
Sellers, a Burlington merchant, and other 
members of the Sellers family bought an 
old Alamance County mill that had fallen 
into bankruptcy. 

The mill, the old White-Williamson Com- 
pany of Saxapahaw, was one of the pioneer 
operations in the South, having been founded 
in 1844 by John Newlin and his sons. 

The original buildings were constructed 
with slave labor from bricks made of the 
orange-red clay in the area. The power sup- 
ply had been an overshot water wheel sup- 
plied by a three-foot high dam across the 
Haw River. 

The Newlins operated the mill until 1873, 
when they sold out to Edwin Holt. The com- 
pany’s name was changed to Holt, White and 
Williamson and Co., which was incorporated 
in 1906 as White-Williamson and Co. 

The White-Williamson Co. built a new 
water turbine and generator power plant to 
replace the old overshot wheel and line shaft 
system. But after World War I, the market 
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for the company’s cheap cotton ginghams 
and tubing vanished, and, burdened with 
obsolete equipment, the company went 
bankrupt. 

Charles Sellers picked Everett Jordan to 
revive the mill, and the newly-incorporated 
Sellers Manufacturing Co. elected him sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager. 

MOVE TO SAXAPAHAW 


In 1927, Jordan and his wife and son, 
Ben E. Jr., moved to Saxapahaw. 

The mill had been idle for three years when 
the Jordans arrived on the scene, and the 
village had the appearance of a ghost town. 

Forty-five years later, the former U.S. sen- 
tor recalled in a newspaper interview the con- 
dition of the village when he and his wife 
arrived. 

“The village was in weeds, the lights were 
out in many of the houses, and in general 
it left a lot to be desired,” he said. 

“My wife said, ‘You take the mill, and 
I'll take the village and we'll work on it.'” 

The biggest problem the mill faced was 
the repair of the old wooden dam which was 
its power source. Jordan personally helped 
cut the timber and carry the logs to the dam 
where they were lashed into place. 

Jordan and directors of the company de- 
cided that ginghams and tubing were no 
longer going to be in demand and, instead, 
initiated an ambitious expansion program. 

They decided that a more profitable ven- 
ture would be to supply the area’s growing 
hosiery industry with fine combed cotton 


yarns. 

In 1930, Sellers Manufacturing brought a 
new industry to Alamance County when it 
installed a warp mercerization process for 
producing combed yarns. 

During the depression, several area textile 
firms folded or operated on a curtailed basis. 
But Sellers Manufacturing Co. ran full time. 

In 1938, the company built a concrete 
dam across the Haw River and installed a 
new powerhouse system. 


MILLS ACQUIRED 


The company bought the Sapona Cotton 
Mills at Cedar Falls in 1939, which was re- 
named the Jordan Spinning Co. Sellers also 
took over Ideal Mercerizing Co. in Burling- 
ton and acquired in 1945 the Royal Cotton 
Mills Co. at Wake Forest. 

The company later moved into synthetic 
fibers, including blended yarns. It now owns 
copyrights to a number of such specialty 
constructed yarns. 

As the mill village prospered, Jordan took 
an active interest in local politics. The first 
statewide political race he became involved 
in was the gubernatorial campaign of the 
late Gov. and Sen. Clyde R. Hoey in 1936. 

Later, Jordan also worked in the 1944 
gubernatorial campaign of Gregg Cherry. 
When Cherry was elected, he named the 
Saxapahaw industrialist as a member of the 
Peace Officers Pension and Retirement Fund, 
the Medical Care Commission and as presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Railroad. 

Jordan also helped raise funds in 1943 for 
the gubernatorial campaign of his neighbor 
from Hawfields, the late W. Kerr Scott. 

A year later, he was selected for a six-year 
term as chairman of the N.C. Democratic 
Executive Committee. In 1954, he was named 
Democratic National Committee man from 
North Carolina. 


ENTERS SENATE 


Sen. Jordan's legislative career began on 
a note of shrill controversy. He was appointed 
in April of 1958 by former Gov. Luther 
Hodges to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Sen. Kerr Scott, who had died in office. 

The appointment brought cries that Sen. 
Jordan was simply a “seat-warmer” for two 
years until Hodges himself could run for the 
Senate. 

But Sen. Jordan disproved the critics by 
seeking and winning re-election late in 1958, 
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and in 1960 and 1966. He led the state ballot 
in two of these elections. 

During his 15 years in the Senate, Jordan 
earned a reputation as a behind-the-scenes 
worker who seldom sought publicity or in- 
dulged in oratory. 

“Speeches don't win votes on the Senate 
floor,” he maintained. 

The former state party chairman left the 
flashier issues—like those concerning the 
Constitution—to his senior colleague, Sam J. 
Ervin. Instead, he concentrated on adminis- 
trative matters and winning public works 
projects for his home state. 

Some referred to Jordan as the “service 
senator” who quietly worked to see that his 
state got its share of federal programs and 
assistance and that its agricultural and com- 
mercial interests were protected. 

That emphasis grew in part out of his 
committee assignments. He chaired the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Administration 
and alternated with his House counterpart 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Library of Congress and on Printing. In addi- 
tion, he sat on the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee and the Public Works Commit- 
tee. He chaired the Public Works subcom- 
mittee on rivers and flood control. 

His other duties included chairmanship 
of Lyndon Johnson’s and Richard M. Nixon’s 
(first term) inauguration committee, mem- 
bership on the Senate Office Building Com- 
mission, and trustee of the U.S. Capitol 
Historical Society. 

As chairman of the Rules Committee, he 
was in many respects the chief custodian of 
the Senate. His responsibilities included over- 
seeing operation of the Senate restaurants, 
room assignments and parking spaces. 

Through his seat on the Public Works 
Committee, Sen. Jordan was credited with 
winning approval for numerous federal proj- 
ects in the state, including the New Hope 
Dam and Reservoir in Chatham County, the 


W. Kerr Scott Reservoir in Wilkes County, 
the falls of the Neuse Reservoir planned for 
Wake County, the Cape Lookout National 
Seashore Park, and harbor channel improve- 
ments at Wilmington and Morehead City. 


DAM NAMED FOR HIM 


The New Hope Dam was later re-named the 
B. Everett Jordan Dam in honor of the role 
the senator played in obtaining necessary 
funds for the project. 

Sen. Jordan also played key roles in pass- 
age of such legislation as the tobacco acre- 
age-poundage law, tough inspection laws for 
meat products, water and air pollution con- 
trol, federal aid to education and libraries, 
rural development, elimination of the two- 
price cotton system, creation of the Office of 
Technology Assessment, extension of Hill- 
Burton funds for hospital construction, and 
in resolutions calling for an early end to 
American involvement in Vietnam. 

Sen. Jordan first received significant na- 
tional attention in 1963 when, as chairman 
of the Rules Committee, he led the investi- 
gation into the Bobby Baker case. 

Baker, a legislative secretary to Senate 
majority leader, was accused and later con- 
victed of contempt of Congress. The informa- 
tion brought out in the investigation was 
later used by the Justice Department to 
convict Baker of other criminal offenses for 
which he spent time in a federal penitentiary. 

Sen. Jordan’s voting record generally fol- 
lowed the moderately conservative pattern 
shared by most Southern senators. But on the 
issue of the Vietnam War, he abruptly broke 
ranks in 1970 with his colleague Sam Ervin 
and voted in favor of a resolution that im- 
posed a time limit on getting troops out of 
Cambodia. 

Vowing support for the resolution, Sen. 
Jordan was quoted as saying it was “certain- 
ly the hardest decision I have faced in my 
life.” 
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BOLD MOVE 


It was a bold move that shocked the rest 
of the state’s delegation, which had followed 
Sen. Ervin’s lead as a staunch supporter of 
Nixon on war policy. 

But Sen. Jordan told friends that he was 
beginning to sense the tremendous surge of 
discontent with Vietnam. 

“I just heard from thousands of people, 
substantial people whose judgment I 
respect,” he later told reporters, “I got let- 
ters mailed to my apartment, big bundles 
sent from Saxapahaw.” 

“There just didn’t seem to be any prospect 
of getting out. There was a coffin here, a 
coffin there, coming back from over there. 
Taxes were running high, and the problems 
at home were not settled,” he said. 

When Jordan said at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill in May of 1970 
that he was prepared to back something simi- 
lar to the Cooper-Church resolution, the stu- 
dents broke into loud and prolonged 
applause. 

On other issues, Jordan joined other South- 
ern senators in opposing the busing of school 
children to achieve racial balance, and he 
often expressed genuine concern about the 
racial isolation busing was designed to 
alleviate. 

“People of the same race tend to gather 
together, and it’s going to take a long time 
to disperse them,” he said. “I don’t think a 
black person ought to be denied the right to 
move where he wants to, and eventually that 
will break up the isolation. 

“But busing just frustrates them (the chil- 
dren) ,” the senator said. “It’s disrupting our 
school system and causing turmoil and 
strife.” 

Foreign trade and economic problems also 
received priority from Sen. Jordan. He made 
frequent trips to Europe as head of the 
American delegation to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 

While in Europe, Sen. Jordan played the 
salesman for American products, especially 
tobacco and cotton. He also pushed for im- 
port quotas to protect American manufac- 
turers from cheaply made foreign products. 

Sen. Jordan supported some of President 
Johnson's Great Society programs, but he op- 
posed President Nixon's revenue sharing plan 
and welfare reforms. He also consistently 
voted against foreign aid. 

Jordan—as a self-made millionaire—was 
reputed to be one of the wealthier men in the 
Senate, an assertion he frequently brushed 
off. “I have plenty, but you've never seen me 
display a great amount of wealth.” He attrib- 
uted his business successes to the fact that 
he was “raised hard and a nickel was a 
nickel.” 

His industrial posts included top level posi- 
tions in Sellers Manufacturing Co. in Saxa- 
pahaw, Sellers Dyeing Co., and Royal Cotton 
Mill Co., and Jordan Spinning Co. 

HEALTH CONCERNS 

The veteran legislator was plagued on two 
occasions with poor health while in the Sen- 
ate. In 1967, he had his gall bladder removed. 
In February of 1971, he again entered Duke 
Hospital in Durham where doctors removed a 
section of his large intestine on which they 
found a malignant tumor. 

Despite his age, he recovered rapidly from 
the cancer operation. But just as rapidly, 
rumors began to fly that he would retire in 
1972 because of poor health. 

That speculation proved to be without 
basis, however, when on March 5, 1971, the 
senator, wearing pajamas and a bathrobe, 
called reporters to the hospital to announce 
that he would run in 1972 despite the 
operation. 

At the same time, his doctors said he had 
made “an excellent recovery” and was al- 
ready on a normal diet. The doctors also 
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pointed out that they had been able to find 
no other signs of malignancy. 

The veteran senator had been away from 
Washington for three weeks for the opera- 
tion. But he had not missed a roll call yote 
and had kept in touch with his office con- 
stantly. 

ELECTION PRIMARY 


It was inevitable, though, that the health 
and age issue would emerge in the primary 
election, since the senator’s chief opposition 
came from the 43-year-old Nick Galifianakis, 
Also in the race were Dr. Eugene Grace, a 
Durham physician, and Joe Brown of Greens- 
boro, head of a local anti-busing group 
there. 

Galifianakis, a former Duke law professor, 
was in his third term as representative of the 
Fourth District. He had also served in the 
General Assembly. 

There was little philosophical difference 
between the two men. Both had taken mod- 
erate anti-war stances, and their votes on 
other issues were not far apart. 

Sen. Jordan was able to effectively dispel 
the rumors about his health by waging a 
vigorous campaign that relied on the nu- 
merous political contacts he had built up 
across the state in his more than two dec- 
ades in North Carolina politics. 

The senator emphasized his experience 
and his several committee assignments that 
grew out of his seniority. 

Galifianakis also waged a fast-paced cam- 
paign, actively seeking to portray himself as 
youthful and energetic in contrast to the 
aging senator. The Durham legislator cen- 
tered his person-to-person campaign in the 
populous Piedmont areas. 

Few, if any, substantive issues developed 
in the campaign. 

There was some indication that the Jor- 
dan organization never took the Galifianakis 
threat seriously, and the youthful-looking 
congressman was able to capture slightly 
less than 50 per cent of the vote. 

The Jordan camp waited a few days before 
calling for a run-off primary election to be 
held June 3, 

The campaigns in the runoff were gen- 
erally simply extensions of the themes of 
age versus youth that were sounded in the 
final primary. 

But the second primary was marked by a 
bizarre incident and a close brush with death 
for Sen, Jordan. 

RALEIGH SHOOTING 


On May 29, five days before the second 
primary election and two weeks after an as- 
Sassination attempt on Alabama Gov. George 
Wallace, Sen. Jordan stepped from his car 
at North Hills Shopping Mall in Raleigh to 
shake a few hands. 

The senator had planned to move imme- 
diately from his car into the shopping center 
but stopped to greet a few voters before 
entering. 

He had just stepped inside when he saw 
a woman whose hand he had just shaken 
pitch forward. “I thought she had tripped,” 
he said later. 

The senator turned to get help but was 
held back by an aide who told him “they're 
shooting out there.” 

Outside, a sniper, armed with a .22-caliber 
rifle, was coolly firing at anything that 
moved. The sniper, 22-year-old Harvey Glen 
McLeod, killed three people and wounded 
eight before killing himself. 

One of those wounded was Sen. Jordan's 
press secretary, Wes Hayden, who was shot 
in the back. He responded to treatment and 
was able to leave the hospital a week later. 

Investigators were never able to find any 
connection between McLeod’s shooting spree 
and the fact that Sen. Jordan was campaign- 
ing nearby. 

DEFEATED 

Sen. Jordan was defeated in the runoff 

election. Galiflananski went on to be de- 
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feated in the general election by Republican 
Jesse Helms, 

Typically, the veteran public servant ac- 
cepted the defeat gracefully and refused to 
be bitter. He also refused to give Helms a 
Jump on seniority by resigning early, saying 
he still had much work to do on the Rules 
Committee. He worked up until the day he 
was Officially to leave office. 

Before resigning, Sen. Jordan was given one 
more assignment by his congressional col- 
leagues. Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
named the Saxapahaw legislator as the 
United States representative to a meeting of 
the North American Treaty Organization in 
Bonn in November of 1972. 

Throughout his career, the senator had re- 
ceived numerous tributes and was called 
upon to serve in many public capacities. He 
was awarded an honorary LL. D. degree from 
Elon College and served as a trustee for Duke 
University, American University, and Elon 
College. 

He was a Bur m Rotarian, a Shriner, 
and was awarded the Silver Beaver Boy Scout 
Award in 1966. He also was a Methodist Bible 
School teacher since 1927 and served as chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the 
Alamance County Hospital from its begin- 
ning. 

He was retired as a director on the general 
board of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 


THE JORDAN FAMILY 


Those interests were consistent with the 
tradition of the Jordan family, The senator 
had three brothers and two sisters, all recog- 
nized for significant contributions in a wide 
range of fields. 

The late Dr. Henry Jordan was a dentist- 
turned-industrialist and politician. He was 
chairman of the State Highway Commission 
during the administration of Gov. W. Kerr 
Scott. 

The late Dr. Charles Jordan was an educa- 
tor and vice president of Duke University. 

The Rev, Frank Jordan followed in his 
father's footsteps and became a prominent 
Methodist minister. He now is retired and is 
living in Lake Junaluska. 

The senator’s youngest sister, Margaret, 
married Dr. Henry C. Sprinkle. She worked 
with him for 15 years in New York City 
while he served as editor of the World Out- 
look, a Methodist missionary magazine. They 
now live in Mocksville. 

His other sister, Lucy, was until her ceath 
the wife of the Rev. George Way, who was 
for many years the secretary of the South 
Carolina Methodist Conference. 


AWARDS AND TRIBUTES 


Sen. Jordan continued to receive awards 
and tributes even after he had retired from 
active involvement in public affairs, 

He served as chairman of the North Caro- 
lina Cancer Fund Drive for 1972 to 1973. 

In December of 1972, county school offi- 
cials renamed the Saxapahaw Elementary 
School the B. Everett Jordan Elementary 
School. 

On January 7, 1973, the Burlington-Ala- 
mance County Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented a plaque to the former senator for his 
outstanding statesmanship and leadership 
in the Senate. 

Last month, the North Carolina Chapter, 
Cystic Fibrosis Foundation, named him the 
second recipient of the North Carolina Pub- 
lic Service Award in a Raleigh ceremony at- 
tended by some 400 people from across the 
state. 

Just this month, Elon College trustees an- 
nounced that they had named the gym- 
nasium in the new physical education build- 
ing the B. Everett Jordan Gymnasium. 

In still other recognitions, several higher 
education institutions recently had an- 
nounced sizable gifts from Sen. Jordan. 
These included the Cherokee Boy Scout 
Council, with a facility at the camp being 
named in his honor. 
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BUILDER OF BRIDGES 


On July 21, 1973, the former senator again 
entered the hospital for what was diagnosed 
at the time as diverticulitis, an intestinal 
ailment. Instead, surgeons found an area of 
inflammation in the colon and a tumor. What 
doctors described as a “rather extensive sec- 
tion of his large and small intestine” was 
removed. 

In discussing his guiding philosophy of 
life, Sen. Jordan has often referred to a com- 
ment made by his circuit-riding Methodist 
father, whose work resulted in his family 
moving from town to town. 

“Son, I want to leave this town a better 
place than when I found it,” the senator re- 
calls his father saying when they arrived in 
a new town. 

That remark had a profound effect on the 
young Jordan: 

“I was taught all my life to try to do some- 
thing that was worth something. If a man 
just lives, eats and dies, he’s made the same 
contribution as a pig. He lives, eats and dies, 
but what good has he been to the world? 

“But a man could make a contribution to 
one who follows after. He can build a bridge.” 

“If you build a bridge for somebody, he 
doesn’t have to wade through the creek.” 


[From the Burlington (N.C.) Times-News, 
March 18, 1974] 


The church is not a dormitory for sleep- 
ers, it is an institute for workers; it is not a 
rest camp, it is a front line trench.—Billy 
Sunday, American evangelist. 

Senator B. EVERETT JORDAN 


Former Sen. B. Everett Jordan of Saxapa- 
haw, whose rites were held yesterday, estab- 
lished one of the more respected careers in 
private and public service identified with any 
North Carolinian in current history. 

He primarily was appraised for his 15 years 
in the U.S. Senate and in his role as chair- 
man of the Senate Rules Committee, as well 
as in the strong influences he had in shaping 
policies in agriculture, flood controls and edu- 
cation. 

Yet, in the Senate he also was recognized 
as a sincere and dedicated gentleman who 
had an almost humble approach in his op- 
portunity to serve his fellowman with under- 
standing, encouragement and friendship. 
This, indeed, is the way he also was known 
in the village of Saxapahaw, in Alamance 
County, in our state and in the many con- 
tacts he made in and through government, 
at home and abroad. His colleagues saw him 
as a person of gentle nature, but they also 
saw that in gentleness he drew a strength 
which reflected on his superior ability to 
accomplish. 

The story has been told often of how the 
senator and Mrs. Jordan decided to move to 
Saxapahaw from Gastonia in 1927 where he 
would continue the textile career which later 
was to have him strongly identified national- 
ly for what his leadership meant to the in- 
dustry. The dam serving Sellers Manufactur- 
ing Co. would break on occasions, and he 
would be with others in the river to make re- 
pairs. He would do any type of work, seek 
to understand every type of problem and 
learn to make his adjustments, and this 
meant that he, indeed, did succeed in his 
primary endeavor of that day. Sellers Manu- 
facturing Co. began thriving, and many peo- 
ple began benefiting from its growth as new 
jobs and opportunities were created. 

His efforts in textile, in turn, reflected in 
his many other interests throughout his life. 
He applied the same hard work in his life- 
time associations with his church, in using 
his own resources to further the cause of 
public and higher education, and in the po- 
litical career which began developing more 
prominently on a statewide and national 
level in the late 1940s. 

Certainly he applied the principle of hard 
work and strong desire to serve during his 
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years in the Senate. He and his staff long 
held the identity as one of the strongest 
and most dedicated organizations in Con- 
gress. 

Through all his many interests, however, 
he never allowed himself to really leave his 
Saxapahaw home and the feeling for home 
which remained strongly with him while he 
was in Washington. He and Mrs. Jordan re- 
turned as often as his responsibilities would 
permit, and he would be refreshed by being 
reunited with family, neighbors and other 
friends, and by seeing the village of Saxa- 
pahaw itself and what it had meant to him 
through the years. Regardless of where the 
levels of his various responsibilities took 
him, their value and meaning seemed to be 
judged by him on what they meant to peo- 
ple—to the progress and the ambitions and 
the hopes of people—as he had matured 
himself in this philosophy in a community 
setting. 

It is significant that in recent weeks the 
various announcements have been made of 
his generosity to several higher educational 
institutions, as well as to the Cherokee Boy 
Scout Council, Carrying out his lifetime 
interest, he was sharing his resources with 
these institutions which, to him, represented 
values. It also is proper that before his 
passing his name was being placed on build- 
ings, as well as the B. Everett Jordan Dam 
which represents his longtime effort through 
the Senate in water resources. Only recently, 
also he was named North Carolina’s top 
citizen of the year in public service by the 
Cystic Fibrosis Foundation. 

Just as these physical plants hold to his 
name and serve under it, so will the many 
people hold onto the respect and admira- 
tion which he earned in tribute during his 
lifetime and now in memory. 

He was defeated in his bid for reelection 
to the Senate in 1972 through a combina- 
tion of circumstances which, to us, were not 
centered in any way as a reflection on his 
service. 

Yet, one of the unchanged tributes to him 
was that he continued to be recognized, and 
greeted, as a senator. This was the work he 
loved and to which he had given of him- 
self in his later years. It meant more to 
most people to call him senator than the 
mere formality it represented. This was a 
tribute which was placed upon the man 
himself and the highest prospect which it 
could reflect. 

And, of course, he also carried in this 
identity the role of churchman, educator, 
gentleman, and a friend of mankind and 
of dedication to values. He was a part of a 
family which reflected these values from 
the beginnings in a Methodist minister's 
home. 

We, in Alamance County, have known and 
will remember a good friend who served 
with much feeling and compassion. North 
Carolina and the nation will treat him well 
in its records of citizenship and public serv- 
ice. 

And he, indeed, leaves much with us as 
his life and his effort will be held in our 
memory. His legacy of good work and good 
deeds will remain, by example, a foundation 
on which the causes to which he gave him- 
self will continue to serve into our future. 


[From the Daily Times-News, Burlington, 
(N.C.) March 18, 1974] 


OVERFLOW Crowp Honors SENATOR JORDAN 
(By Don Bolden) 


SAxaPAHAW.—B. Everett Jordan left this 
little Alamance County community for the 
last time yesterday. 

In the past, he had left many times—off 
to Washington to serve his state as a United 
States senator, or off to the capitals of the 
world as a representative of his nation. But 
he always returned to the banks of Haw 
River to be a part of his community and to 
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play a leading role in Sellers Manufacturing 
Co. 

But yesterday, he left in death, the flag in 
front of the Saxapahaw Post Office hanging 
at half-staff in final tribute to Saxapahaw’s 
leading citizen. 

But he did not go alone, 

The great and the not-so-great filled the 
little white Saxapahaw Methodist Church to 
overflowing, with the church yard holding 
the sizable overflow and many people re- 
maining in their cars. There were senators 
and congressmen, along with workers from 
the mill just across the river. And they had 
one thing in common on this windy March 
afternoon—they had lost a friend. 

Sen. Jordan died Friday morning at the 
age of 77, losing a long battle to cancer. 

His funeral service yesterday was a simple 
one. 

Following the 23rd Psalm, Dr. Howard Wil- 
kerson, president of Greensboro College and 
former chaplain at Duke University, delivered 
the eulogy. 

Standing behind the flag-draped coffin, he 
said “a great tree has fallen in God’s forest”. 

He said that when a person dedicates him- 
self to God, it is good, but when many band 
together, the impact is greater. 

Such an impact was felt, he said, from the 
family of Annie and Henry Jordan, who had 
six children. 

“Never has there been a family which had 
such an impact in religion, higher education, 
government and agriculture. No family has 
ever served the state and nation, with more 
impact than those children and their 
spouses,” 

Dr. Wilkerson noted several lessons to be 
learned from Everett Jordan’s life. 

“Everett Jordan was regarded as a friend 
all over, We think of the headlines and over- 
look the personal element. The lesson we can 
learn is that we too can be a friend. 

“He trusted the Heavenly Father with an 
almost childlike faith, and don’t knock that 
childlike faith,” he added, 

Another lesson comes from Everett Jor- 
dan’s belief in young people, he said. He 
said Jordan had sought to influence the 
young through his support of the Boy Scouts 
and higher education. 

“He listened to young people”, Dr. Wilker- 
son said. 

Four years ago, while he was a chaplain at 
Duke University, he said the young people 
there were ready “to write off the older gen- 
eration”. Concerned, Dr. Wilkerson sent some 
of those youngsters to Washington to see 
Sen. Jordan. 

“He talked to them and listened to them. 

“He turned them around in their think- 
ing. He always listened, but he did not al- 
ways agree”. 

The speaker noted an entry by one of the 
senator’s colleagues in the Congressional 
Record—"Everett Jordan was always ready 
to listen to new ideas and to grow”. 

He concluded, “These lessons make us 
better citizens and friends. We can be 
glad we had such a teacher as Everett 
Jordan”. 

After the brief church service, in which 
the Rey. Murray L. DeHart, church pastor, 
participated, a funeral procession more than 
three miles long accompanied his body to 
Pine Hill Cemetery in Burlington. 

There, again, simple rites were conducted, 
with his brother, Dr. Frank Jordan, par- 
ticipating. There was a scripture reading, 
followed by the Lord's Prayer. Four scouters 
from Troop 65, a troop the senator organized 
in Saxapahaw, folded the flag over the coffin, 
Members of the troop served as an honor 
guard. 

Scoutmaster Ben Bulla of the troop then 
presented the flag to Mrs. Jordan, saying 
“On behalf of the President, this is a symbol 
of a grateful nation.” 
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A floral tribute from President and Mrs. 
Nixon stood at one end of the grave. Nearby 
was a floral replica of the American flag, 
sent by employes of Sellers Manufacturing 
Co., the textile mill which Sen. Jordan re- 
opened from bankruptcy in 1927 and saw it 
move to prosperity. 

The senator was buried in a plot with his 
parents and brother, Dr. Henry Jordan. 

Sen. Jesse Helms, who now holds the Sen- 
ate seat once occupied by Sen. Jordan, was 
the official representative of the President. 

Also present was Sen, Sam J. Ervin Jr. 
and Mrs. Ervin. Sen. Ervin was a boyhood 
friend of Sen. Jordan. 

Former Gov. Luther Hodges and his wife 
also were present. It was Gov. Hodges who 
appointed Jordan a senator in 1958 at the 
death of Sen. W., Kerr Scott. 

The list of dignitaries read like a “Who's 
Who” in North Carolina politics. 

Gov. and Mrs. Hodges and Sen. and Mrs. 
Ervin were with the family at the funeral. 

Among others attending were Supreme 
Court Justice Dan Moore, Lt. Gov, Jim Hunt, 
Rep. Richardson Preyer of the Sixth District, 
Rep. David Henderson of the Third District, 
State Treasurer Edwin Gill, Commissioner of 
Agriculture Jim Graham, Insurance Com- 
missioner John Ingram, Labor Commis- 
sioner Billy Creel, Atty. Gen. Robert Morgan, 
SBI Director Charles Dunn, former Congress- 
man Horace R. Kornegay of Washington, 
Consolidated University President William 
Friday, Federal Judge Eugene A. Gordon, 
and former Congressman Paul Kitchen. 

Ten members of the former senator's 
Washington staff also attended, led by Wil- 
liam Cochrane, Wes Hayden and Hugh Alex- 
ander. 

Also attending were Nick Galifianakis, who 
defeated Sen. Jordan in the 1972 campaign, 
along with Sen. Ralph Scott, Rep. Jim Long 
and numerous Alamance County officials. 

Assisting in the arrangements at the rites 
were members of the Sheriff's Department, 
the State Highway Patrol, and the Eli Whit- 
ney Fire Department. 

But just as prominent in the crowd out- 
side the church, braving a stiff March breeze 
which came off Haw River, were the plain 
people, the people who live in the little 
white houses of Saxapahaw, the people who 
work in the mill across the river. They, too, 
were friends of the senator. 

[From the Burlington (N.C.) Daily Times- 
News, March 19, 1974] 


From AN EARLIER DAY TO THE PRESENT: A 
SETTING DRAWS AN OBSERVATION 


President William Friday of the Consoli- 
dated University of North Carolina, walking 
to his car after the funeral of former Sen. 
B. Everett Jordan in Saxapahaw Sunday, 
had made an observation. 

He said, in effect, that there was a lesson 
to be remembered by the setting of the fu- 
neral itself. 

There was a small church, something which 
is representative of the nation’s foundations 
in its religious expression. There was the 
river, which was needed badly in the past 
and present for what water and water power 
meant in development of a community and 
an industry. 

Then, across the river from Saxapahaw 
Methodist Church was the textile plant which 
Sen. Jordan had reopened from bankruptcy 
in 1927 to lead it in its growth to a highly 
successful operation. 

Then, too, there was the smaller village, 
Saxapahaw itself, and the people who found 
much strength together as they related to 
the textile plant, to the churches, to one 
another. 

It was a setting, and a meaning, that is 
not often found by many people as they 
must spend more time in larger settings and 
as a part of the growth experienced in passing 
years. 
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The countryside, the community, still holds 
its place, however, and that is what President 
Friday had seen and as he reflected upon it. 

It was this type of setting which many 
others certainly could feel. There are several 
roads leading into the village, but they were 
not built to accommodate the flow of traffic 
which they had to handle Sunday. 

The church itself seats approximately 150 
people. Much of the sanctuary was reserved 
for the family, and the remaining portion 
could not accommodate the crowd. The avail- 
able seats began filling shortly after 1:30 
p.m. for the 3 p.m. service, and this meant 
that many people remained outside the 
church and followed the service on the speak- 
ers installed there. Among those seated there 
was Rep. Richardson Preyer, whose close 
friendship with the senator was highly no- 
ticeable through the years. 

It was Rep. Preyer who expressed what 
many of the state’s congressional delegation 
said was the feeling held by all. His com- 
ments, therefore, are added to those which 
we previously have presented: 

Said the congressman: 

“He did not seek the headlines, but he was 
very effective.” 

“Some people are boxers and some are slug- 
gers. The sluggers get the headlines, but the 
boxers get more results. 

“Sen. Jordan was a boxer. He got results 
by the force of his integrity and character 
and by the respect in which he was held by 
his fellow senators, rather than by the head- 
lines he created.” 

He added that Sen. Jordan’s contributions 
to the state in improvements to the rivers 
and harbors “will probably never be 
equalled.” 

At the funeral, Dr. James Davis of Burling- 
ton sang “Others,” which had been requested. 
This was the theme which many felt most 
represented the senator. 

The two hymns in the service also had 
been used in rites for other members of the 
Jordan family in the past. They were favor- 
ites of the family from earlier days, appar- 
ently inspired in the home of the Rev. and 
Mrs, Henry Jordan. 

In the sanctuary, there was not enough 
room for all the family. As the seats became 
filled just as Sen. and Mrs. Ervin were ap- 
proaching their pew, they returned to the 
back. It was then that Sen. Jesse Helms and 
former Congressman Horace Kornegay gave 
their seats to Sen. and Mrs. Ervin. Sen. Ervin 
then gave his seat to Mrs. Paul Kitchen of 
Wadesboro, wife of the former congressman. 

At the cemetery, Sen. Jordan’s grave plot 
was beside his parents and his. brother, Dr. 
Henry Jordan. The parents, with the Rev. 
Jordan as a Methodist minister, never really 
had a home which they claimed above all 
others. Mrs. Jordan was a Sellers of the Ala- 
mance County family, so they had selected 
Burlington for their resting place. 

Later, Lt. Gov. Jim Hunt was commenting 
on the role of the Methodist minister. He said 
that as his father, of Wilson. was with him 
at the rites, he had learned for the first time 
that his great grandfather is buried in Pine 
Hill, He also was a Methodist circuit rider. 

Sen. Jordan had a long career, indeed, 
which was reviewed in the minds of many 
people, going back to those early days in 
Saxapahaw and leading to Sunday at the 
church, then to Burlington’s Pine Hill 
Cemetery. 

It was a career which had touched the lives 
of many people. 


[From the Charlottte News, March 19, 1974] 
B. Everett JORDAN 

In his gracious personal manner snd his 

avuncular appearance, former Sen, B. Everett 

Jordan looked like the people’s senator he 

was. In his 14 years in Washington, he built 

& record as an able, effective senator, if not 
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a dashing one. His death last week at age 77 
closed a career of dedicated service. 

B. Everett Jordan had the kind of back- 
ground a politician might like to invent. 
The son of a Methodist (and therefore 
itinerant) minister, he grew up in modest 
circumstances; his business career began 
with a sweeper’s job in a textile mill. By the 
time he was appointed in 1958 to the Senate 
seat vacated by Kerr Scott’s death, he was 
a millionaire textile-mill owner and a Dem- 
ocratic Party patriarch. 

It was a background that served him well. 
He knew his state, and its people. He knew 
something of the arts of persuasion, and 
used them to good advantage in securing for 
North Carolina the federal projects and fed- 
eral policies he felt the state needed. His 
low-key approach did not make him one of 
the senators studied in political science 
courses, but it did win him respect at home 
and in the Senate. 

He did move into the spotlight on occa- 
sion, principally as chairman of the Senate’s 
investigation into the sordid and tangled 
affairs of Bobby Baker. It was an investiga- 
tion surely tempered by partisan protective- 
ness, and obviously moderated by a widely 
felt desire in the Senate to do no damage to 
the “club.” While the probe could have been 
both deeper and wider, one should remem- 
ber that it did produce a condemnation of 
Baker, that it was followed by indictment and 
conviction and that Senator Jordan did 
stand up to tell his fellow senators to put 
their house in order. 

He was a man who understood the central 
duties of a United States senator and who 
strove to perform them. He did his job con- 
scientiously and—as when he spoke out 
after the Baker investigation, as when he 
turned around to question the Vietnam 
War—courageously. His death is a loss to the 
state he served faithfully and well. 

[From the Charlotte Observer, 
March 16, 1974] 


CANCER KILLS Ex-SENATOR JORDAN, 77 


SaxaPAHAW.—B. Everett Jordan, the 
former North Carolina senator who preferred 
tending the home fires for his constituents 
to the political spotlight of Washington, died 
at his home Friday. He was 77. 

Jordan, a soft-spoken textile millionaire, 
died of the cancer that had plagued him for 
several years. 

Jordan, a Dernocrat, was appointed to 
the Senate in 1958 at the death of Sen. W. 
Kerr Scott and served until 1973. 

He lost his bid for a third term when he 
was defeated, in 1972 by former United 
States Rep. Nick Galifianakis in a hard- 
fought Democratic primary race. 

The primary campaign was marred by a 
Raleigh shopping-center shooting which 
killed four persons. Jordan had been shaking 
hands in the shopping center and barely 
missed being shot. 

Republican Jesse Helms later defeat Gali- 
fianakis in the general election. 

Jordan underwent surgery for cancer of 
the colon three years ago and had been in 
declining health for the past nine months. 
His daughter, Mrs. Roger Gant Jr., said he 
“slipped quietly away” about 10:45 a.m. 
Friday. His wife, Katherine, was at his bed- 
side. 

The funeral will be at 3 p.m. Sunday in 
Saxapathaw Methodist Church, with burial 
in Pine Hills Cemetery in Burlington. The 
family has requested that memorials be 
given to the North Carolina Chapter of the 
American Cancer Society or to a charity of 
the donor's preference. 

In his 15-year career as a senator, the only 
elective office he ever held, Jordan devoted 
most of his time to North Carolina needs 
rather than national issues. He quietly 
sought support for bills to aid the state's 
agriculture and textile industries, federal 
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funds for dams throughout the state, and 
he once said, to “do the little things, many of 
them which people wouldn’t think about, 
for people.” 

In 1954, however, he was thrust into the 
headlines when the Senate Rules Committee, 
of which he was chairman, was assigned to 
investigate the activities of former Senate 
Democratic secretary Bobby Baker. 

Baker, the $19,600-a-year aide who had 
built a $2-million fortune, was found by the 
committee after 18 months of hearings to 
have committed “gross improprieties.” 

Republicans accused Jordan of staging a 
cover-up, claiming that the hearings did not 
go deeply enough into alleged sex scandals. 
But Baker was convicted in 1966 of income- 
tax evasion, larceny and fraud and sentenced 
to three years in prison. He was paroled in 
1972. 

Jordan’s main strength on the Rules Com- 
mittee, though, was his meticulous attention 
to the umspectacular, but very necessary 
housekeeping chores of the Senate. 

He also worked hard for tobacco acreage 
and poundage controls, considered vital in 
North Carolina where tobacco is a $1-billion 
industry. 

On the public works side, he was the 
principal sponsor of the act that created the 
Cape Lookout National Seashore. And he 
came across with funds for the W. Kerr 
Scott Reservoir in Wilkes County, the New 
Hope Dam and the Falls of the Neuse Res- 
ervoir. 

An early backer of involvement in Viet- 
nam, Jordan changed his mind in 1971 and 
criticized the American role in Southeast 
Asia. 

“The longer the thing drew on, the more 
disillusioned I became with the handling of 
it,” he once said. “All we were doing was 
bombing the hell out of everybody’s rice pad- 
dies and killing people—Americans and 
thousands of natives.” 

Jordan, born at Ramseur, moved with his 
wife to Saxapahaw, near Burlington, in 1927 
to become head of a textile mill that had 
been closed four years. The mill prospered 
and made him a millionaire. 

He recalled that when he moved to Saxa- 
pahaw, “the village was in weeds, the lights 
were out in many of the houses and in gen- 
eral it left a lot to be desired. 

“My wife said, ‘You take the mill, I'll take 
the village and we'll work on it’.” 

Jordan built the mill into a modern plant 
with air-conditioning and his wife directed 
a cleanup campaign that produced flowers, 
shrubs and trees decorating what is now a 
small, attractive town. 

Once the mill, organized as Sellers Man- 
ufacturing Co., became a thriving enterprise, 
Jordan turned his energies to Democratic 
Party affairs. 

He worked tirelessly, serving as state chair- 
man and as national committeeman from 
North Carolina, a post he was occupying 
when he was appointed to the Senate in 
1958. 

Jordan's appointment by then Gov. Luther 
Hodges, was widely criticized, 

Critics said Jordan would be only a “seat- 
warmer,” and that Hodges himself would 
seek election to the seat. But Hodges did 
not run and Jordan was elected later in 1958 
to a two-year term. 

He was reelected in 1960 and 1966 with 
only token opposition. He reported in 1966 
that in October, the month before the elec- 
tion, his only campaign expense was $25.75 
for rental of a typewriter. 

But in 1972 he was challenged by Gali- 
fianakis, a 44-year-old Durham lawyer serv- 
ing his third term in Congress. Galifianakis 
campaigned vigorously—pointing to Jordan’s 
age of 75 and calling for a change—and de- 
feated him in the primary. 

Jordan had counted heavily on the senior- 
ity, that had made him the third rank- 
ing member of the Agriculture Committee 
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and the second ranking member of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. He was shaken by the 
defeat. 

And he had been badly shaken during the 
runoff campaign when a man went berserk 
at a Raleigh shopping center where he was 
campaigning and shot four persons to death 
and wounded several others, including Jor- 
dan’s press aide, Wes Hayder. 

Jordan himself had walked out of the line 
of fire only seconds before the shooting 
started. 

Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N.C., a boyhood friend 
of Jordan’s and for 14 years his Senate col- 
league, said of his friend, “Everett rendered 
great service to North Carolina and to the 
nation, especially in the fields of agriculture, 
industry and the development of rivers and 
harbors. ... 

“Everett deserves the thanks of North 
Carolina and the nation for his public serv- 
ice and I shall never cease to miss him.” 

And. Sen. Ernest F. Hollings, D-S.C., called 
Jordan “a gentleman in every sense of the 
word... .” 

His gentlemanly demeanor and his gra- 
cious personality will long be remembered 
in the halls of the Senate along with the 
many concrete legislative accomplishments 
of his career.” 

In addition to his wife and daughter, Jor- 
dan is survived by two sons, Ben and John. 
[From the Charlotte Observer, March 16, 
1974] 


SENATOR DDN’T Disptay His WEALTH—SENA- 
TOR Dip MUCH For STATE 
(By Paul Clancy) 

WasHINcTON.—B. Everett Jordan, a sturdy 
man with craggy features and powerful hands 
appeared to be hewn out of rough hardwood. 

Yet he had a gentle, almost grandfatherly 
disposition, a beaming smile that lit up his 
face and an easy, earthy sense of humor that 
made him quickly approachable. 

In the Senate, where political clout and 
oratorical skill are considered essential, 
Jordan used his folksy ways to gain power- 
ful friends and accomplish the countless 
favors and projects that meant little to the 
rest of the nation but much to North 
Carolina. 

Jordan served in the Senate for 14 years 
and in his foxy, frequently plodding way, 
placed himself in a position where he could 
help individuals—the farmers with their 
tobacco and cotton, the textile-mill opera- 
tors with their import problems, the cities 
and towns with their watersheds and the 
coastal and river-valley people with flood and 
erosion control. 

He was not much of a speaker and fre- 
quently said, almost boasting, that he had 
rarely made a speech on the Senate floor. 

But he worked quietly in his many com- 
mittees—he was chairman of more than a 
dozen committees and subcommittees—to 
help both the little man and the state's 
powerful businesses. 

It was this unusual ability to keep on the 
good side of the wealthy and the working 
people that made Jordan a unique political 
force in the state. He could not, until age 
and sickness overtook him, be beaten. 

After major surgery in the spring of 1972, 
Jordan seriously considered stepping down 
from the Senate. But he thought—and his 
close aides did not discourage him from the 
idea—that he had almost God-given respon- 
sibility to stay in the Senate as long as he 
could. 

Jordan did his best during the 1972 cam- 
paign to demonstrate that he had not only 
recovered from his bout with cancer but that 
he had never felt better or friskier. 

But, unexpectedly, he lost the Democratic 
primary in a hard-fought and sometimes bit- 
ter campaign with young, aggressive Nick 
Galifianakis, who left his House seat to take 
on Jordan. 
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Although it must have been a blow to him, 
Jordan was never heard to express bitterness 
over the loss. 

He and his wife, Katherine (he called her 
“Momma"), kept their apartment in Wash- 
ington. But, because of his recent illnesses, 
they spent most of their two remaining years 
together in their Saxapahaw home. 

The way he said that name was wonderful: 
“Saxapaw”, the last syllable rolling out 
through the nasal fog in his voice. 

He and his wife had a huge, but unpre- 
tentious home overlooking the Haw River in 
that Alabama County town which, with her 
money and his textile mill, they built up 
from the dark days of the depression. 

In April of 1972, when the dogwoods and 
buttercups were blooming in his yard, he 
stood gazing at his home and told Marlyn 
Aycock, an aide in his campaign, “You can 
see why Momma doesn't like to sit up there 
in that apartment in Washington.” 

Jordan was born in the equally tiny town 
of Ramseur in 1896, the son of an itinerant 
Methodist minister. Because his father was 
always being sent to a new parish, Jordan 
literally grew up in dozens of North Carolina 
towns—and had friends and memories in 
each. 

He got his first job pushing a broom ina 
Gaston County mill, became superintendent 
of another mill in Alamance County and, 
when it went broke, bought it and made it 
prosper. 

He bought another failing business in 
Cedar Falls and turned it into a smal! fortune 
known as the Jordan Spinning Co. 

He was—or at least the saying had it—one 
of the wealthiest men in the Senate, but he 
shunned the ways of the rich. “I have plenty,” 
he said in an interview during that long 
campaign, sipping bourbon in a Shelby 
motel. “But you've never seen me display 
a great amount of wealth.” 

One of the reasons for his success: “I was 
raised hard and a nickel was a nickel.” 

One of the many small towns in which 
Jordan spent his boyhood was Morganton, 
home of Sam Ervin, his equally aged Senate 
colleague. Ervin and he held fond memories 
of the days spent playing sandlot baseball 
and swimming together. 

But Ervin and Jordan couldn’t have been 
further apart in their interests and ideas. 

It was often said of the two that Jordan 
took care of the state’s bread-and-butter 
needs while Ervin worried about the loftier 
stuff of the Constitution. And it was true. 

While Ervin made his mark on the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and earned a reputation 
as a battler for constitutional rights, Jordan 
stuck with the Agriculture and Public Works 
committees. He was chairman of the Senate 
Rules Committee, which although important 
to other members of the Senate, had little 
to do with major legislation. 


[From the Charlotte Observer, Mar. 17, 1974] 


Everett JorpaN—HE KNEW His STATE’s 
NEEDS 

When B. Everett Jordan was appointed to 
succeed the late Kerr Scott in the United 
States Senate in 1958, many North Carolina 
Democrats were outraged. They saw Mr. Jor- 
dan, a millionaire textile manufacturer, as 
a representative of the state’s oligarchy, 
hardly the man to replace Sen. Scott as the 
“people's man” in the Senate. 

Sen. Jordan, a kindly, avuncular man who, 
as the son of a circuit-riding Methodist 
preacher, had known sacrifice and hard 
times, never complained to those misjudg- 
ments, but he spent the rest of his life try- 
ing to live them down. He, too, had loved 
and followed Kerr Scott, and he wanted to 
do all that he could to carry out the Scott 
program: one that was grounded in a knowl- 
edge tha’ this is a poor state in need of help 
from an activist federal government. That 
may seem elemental, but it has been forgot- 
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ten by many who have represented North 
Carolina in Washington. 

He appointed Sen, Scott’s key aides, Wil- 
liam Cochrane and the late William Whit- 
ley, to his own Senate staff, and depended 
upon their experience and counsel. He main- 
tained close ties with Scott leaders through- 
out the state, including Kerr Scott's widow, 
“Miss Mary,” his brother, Ralph Scott; and 
his son, Robert, who became governor. He 
also was close to Terry Sanford, the inheritor 
of the Scott political organization. 

In the Senate, Mr. Jordan carried out the 
Scott program for aiding North Carolina 
farmers with roads, price supports and agri- 
cultural experiment stations. He also pressed 
on with the Scott plan for systematically 
harnessing the rivers through eastern North 
Carolina—the Cape Fear, the Neuse and the 
Tar—to provide water for irrigation, lakes 
for recreation, and attractions to industry. 

A MODERATE PROGRESSIVE 

Sen. Jordan tended to be more moderate 
and progressive in his views than most other 
members of the conservative North Carolina 
contingent in Washington. He voted for edu- 
cation and anti-poverty bills, as well as 
other major pieces of social legislation that 
many of Carolina's congressmen opposed, He 
worked for the small farmers of this small- 
farm state; he opposed, for instance, the 
nomination of Earl Butz to be secretary of 
agriculture, regarding him as a spokesman 
of big agribusiness interests. Ultimately he 
opposed the Vietnam war, not a small turn- 
around for a man of his age. 

The fact that he was a member of the 
state’s textile elite helped him accomplish 
his goals. He served the textile industry, 
sometimes in ways more advantageous to 
owners than to employes. But his connec- 
tions with that industry helped him to be- 
come a bridge between the liberal and con- 
sServative wings of the state’s Democratic 
Party, a man both factions depended upon to 
get things done for them in Washington. 


HE WON TRUST 


That Jordan role was all the more impor- 
tant because the state’s other senator, Sam 
J. Ervin Jr., cared little about political fence- 
mending back home. Though the two men 
liked and admired each other, they often 
voted on opposite sides. 

Sen. Jordan was neither a good speaker 
nor & backroom strategist. He was simply 
a man senators learned to trust, and he con- 
stantly put himself in positions to do favors 
and collect favors in return. In the Senate 
he was chairman of the Rules Committee, a 
housekeeping group that oversaw the bud- 
gets of all other offices He also served on the 
Agriculture and Public Works Committees, 
which handled “pork-barrel” legislation of 
interest to all senators. 

His defeat in the Democratic primary two 
years ago came as a bitter blow. It must have 
seemed to him a rejection of all his efforts 
in behalf of both the big and the little peo- 
ple of the state. We did not see it that way. 
His age stood against him; he would have 
been 81 years old by the end of another term, 
and he already was suffering from an experi- 
ence with cancer. He was not as alert as he 
had been in earlier times. Many of his friends 
of the past simply thought it was time for 
him to retire. 

Sen. Jordan was never among the biggest 
men of the Senate, but he worked humbly 
and with dedication for the state. His death 
Friday left a great many North Carolinians 
sad and appreciative of his unstinting sery- 
ice. 


— 


[From the Charlotte Observer, Mar. 24, 
1974] 


JORDAN WANTED TO STAY IN THE SENATE 
(By Paul Clancy) 
He had been told by his doctors at Duke 
University Hospital that the malignancy had 
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been neatly removed and that he was, as 
far as a man of 74 could be, good as new. It 
was January, 1972, a year after his operation. 

Benjamin Everett Jordan liked being in 
the U.S. Senate, more than he liked making 
money as owner of textile mills. Amidst the 
posturing and ego-tripping in that institu- 
tion, there was room for a quiet man who 
cared about his friends and the little people 
who came to him for help. Whether it was 
the challenge to win one last election or the 
fear that, somehow, the physical end would 
follow the political finis, Jordan wanted 
eagerly to run again. 

He had been through all the arguments: 
the operation would give him the image of a 
sick old man, especially in a race with a 
young, aggressive opponent, and he would 
have to go out of his way to show that he 
was still frisky and tough; yet he was at the 
height of his power and usefulness in the 
Senate and had recently begun to receive 
recognition as a leader, a man whose mind 
was alive to the possibilities of change. They 
even said he was with it. 

It had been an important 14 years for 
North Carolina and the South, a time of 
change so revolutionary that the ones who 
closed their eyes in 1958 would not recognize 
their world if they happened to open them 
in 1972. The war, the civil rights movement, 
the birth and death of an era so assuredly 
benevolent it was called the Great Society. 
A man who thought in terms of people, who 
considered himself a practical idealist, had 
something to contribute. 

Jordan's seemingly innocuous habit of sup- 
porting federal education bills, hospital con- 
struction aid, food stamps and other pro- 
grams of broad social consequence was al- 
most radical for a Southerner in those days. 
And he kept growing. When the Vietnam war 
at last seemed to him senseless and uncon- 
scionably brutal, he turned against it. 

Bill Cochrane had agreed, after the death 
of Sen. Kerr Scott, to stay as administrative 
assistant to the new senator long enough to 
help him get started. Loving the man like 
his father, Cochrane wound up staying 15 
years, and knew Jordan as well as anyone. 

“His hallmark was his genuine interest in 
the other fellow and his problems,” Cochrane 
said the other day in his new hideout in the 
Senate Rules Committee. “It sounds trite, I 
know, but not after seeing it day after day 
for 15 years. He liked people and he treated 
the lowliest person in as friendly a way and 
with as much dignity as anybody I ever saw 
in my life.” That image of kindliness has 
rarely, if ever, been disputed. 

Jordan gambled on his health, but the 
voters were not willing to gamble with him 
and he lost the Democratic primary. It was 
a harsh blow, but in his unruffied way he 
displayed little bitterness, supporting and 
even contributing later on to his former op- 
ponent. 

Still feeling chipper and perhaps dreading 
the idea of breaking away from the power 
and privileges of the Senate, Jordan decided 
to stay in Washington, hoping to open an 
office near the Capital where he could offer 
his services as a consultant. But he never got 
around to it. 

Jordan's last campaign was not for political 
office. He accepted the job as president of the 
North Carolina Cancer Society and spent 
much of 1973 touring the state, making 
speeches and raising money to fight the dis- 
ease that was again creeping up on him. 

He went back to Duke twice more for op- 
erations. While he had felt strong as an ox 
after the first, the second left him drained 
and weak. When Cochrane last saw him on 
Feb. 28, he knew it wouldn't be long, and 
yet—because the man had bounced back so 
often—thought there was always a chance. 

Jordan spent his last weeks at home. Mer- 
cifully, he was not in a great deal of pain 
and did not r>xguire the kind of drugs that 
kill you before the disease does. He had a 
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long quiet talk with his wife Thursday night 
and on Friday he died as he had lived—with 
patience and dignity. 


[From the Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald, 
March 16, 1974] 


B. EVERETT JORDAN 


In the death of B. Everett Jordan, North 
Carolina has suffered the loss of a leader who 
was known for many accomplishments in 
business and industry, in politics, in the 
civic and church life of his state. 

But he will be remembered perhaps best as 
a man who worked his own way up and re- 
tained the common touch with his fellow 
man throughout his long and notable career. 
The doors to his office were never closed to 
those who brought problems and concerns— 
or who simply wanted to talk. 

Long active in North Carolina politics, Mr. 
Jordan reached the peak of his political ca- 
reer when he was appointed by Gov. Luther 
Hodges to the U.S. Senate seat vacated by the 
death of W. Kerr Scott in 1958 and later won 
two full terms. Just as he was gracious in 
victory, he was uncomplaining in the 1972 
loss of the Democratic nomination to Nick 
Galifianakis, who was subsequently defeated 
by Republican Jesse Helms. 

In his Senate career, Mr. Jordan worked 
for numerous projects in the state, includ- 
ing the New Hope Dam and Reservoir project 
(which now appropriately bears his name), 
protection of coastal areas and waterways, 
and improvements to benefit farmers. 

Although he was firm in his beliefs, he 
was amenable to change when convincing 
arguments were presented. The best exam- 
ple is his break with Southern hawks in 1970 
over the conflict in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Jordan, the son of a Methodist min- 
ister, was a member of a distinguished fam- 
ily of rothers. One, Dr. Charles E. Jordan, 
who died last month, was a longtime vice 
president of Duke University before retire- 
ment. Another, Dr. Henry Jordan, was a for- 
mer chairman of the State Highway Com- 
mission. A third brother, Frank Jordan, fol- 
lowed his father’s footsteps and became a 
Methodist minister. 

In his many activities, as U.S. Senator, as 
a textile manufacturer at Saxapahaw, as a 
champion of many North Carolina projects, 
as a good friend and neighbor, B. Everett 
Jordan served his state well. His death yes- 
terday at age 77 is a loss to the state and 
the nation. 


[From the Sun, Durham (N.C.), 
Mar. 16, 1974] 


Lerr His MARK IN STATE AND NATION 


Seldom, if ever, has North Carolina had a 
more respected and effective United States 
senator than B. Everett Jordan, who died at 
his home at Saxapahaw yesterday after long 
years of service to the state and its people. 

Although active in Democratic party poli- 
tics, he never had held an elective office 
until he was appointed to the Senate in 1958. 
But he moved up rapidly in seniority, pres- 
tige and influence. And when he left the 
Senate he was one of its most highly regarded 
members. 

Amiable, easy-going, soft-spoken and mild, 
he rarely raised his voice; but he could get 
things done. He was a folksy and friendly 
man—a man who liked to be liked by every- 
one, and who usually was. 

He started out in life by sweeping floors in 
textile mills and ended up by owning them. 
A friend of education, he gave away much 
of his money to schools; but almost never 
would talk about it. In whatever job he set 
out to do—in the Senate or out—he sought 
results, not recognition. He usually got them. 

During his political career, he always kept 
foremost in his mind the needs of North 
Carolina, as well as those of the nation. His 
influence in Congress, the White House and 
various government agencies brought to his 
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state many benefits, and his role in quietly 
obtaining them sometimes has gone unsung. 

He was a diligent senator. He also, in his 
quiet way, was an effective politician—one 
who shook hands and kept up with his 
friends and acquaintances, not just as a 
means of getting votes but because he was a 
man of warmth and one who had a real 
interest in his fellow man. 

A true statesman has passed. So also has 
a friend. 


{From the Fayetteville Times, March 18, 
1974] 

JorDAN—LIVING UP TO THE MOTTO OF THE 
STATE 


The record of B. Everett Jordan was in 
the solid tradition of the better side of North 
Carolina politics. He was, to put it bluntly, 
a rather dull public servant. But as a long- 
time leader of public affairs in North Caro- 
lina—Democratic Party chairman, political 
fund-raiser, and U.S. senator—he brought 
three admirable qualities to his service. 

One, rectitude, or moral integrity. Jordan 
had his political favorites and his views. He 
was business-oriented, cautious, and stolid. 


But he was honest and imbued with the’ 


Methodist moral backbone of his family. For 
instance, he took on the task of directing 
the Senate investigation of a former business 
associate—Bobby Baker of South Carolina— 
and set the stage for the criminal indictment 
and conviction of that inestimable South 
Carolina wheeler-dealer on charges of influ- 
ence-peddling. 

Two, he was loyal, to party, to state, to 
Nation, to friends. For instance, he stuck by 
the Democratic banner when others were 
scurrying for cover, and in that measure 
helped strengthen the two-party system. 

Three, he was courageous in his attitudes 
toward significant public issues. He led the 
way among North Carolinians in Congress 
in asserting that it was time to get out of 
Vietnam. He parted ways with conservative 
southerners and with his senior colleague, 
Sam Ervin Jr., by backing a consular con- 
vention with the Soviet Union, indicating 
his understanding that a new day had 
dawned in international relations. He backed 
significant “Great Society” programs recog- 
nizing that the seething racial discontent of 
the 1960s reflected deficiencies of equal op- 
portunity which those programs sought to 
correct. 

Finally, he showed personal courage in his 
fight against the illness which finally brought 
on his death Friday. He was a gentle, avun- 
cular man, whose kind is rare in the politics 
of any era. North Carolina was fortunate to 
have him and his contributions in the first 
half of the 20th Century. He lived her 
motto: “To be, rather than to seem.” 


[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
March 16, 1974] 


Ex-SENATOR JORDAN DIES AT HOME IN 
SAXAPAHAW 


SaxaPAHAW.—Former Sen. B. Everett 
Jordan died at his home here Friday morning 
at the age of 77, a victim of cancer. He had 
been seriously ill for several weeks. 

Funeral services will be held at 3 p.m. 
Sunday in Saxapahaw Methodist Church. 
Burial will be in Pine Hill Cemetery. 

Jordan served as the junior senator from 
North Carolina from 1958 to January, 1973. 

He was appointed by Gov. Luther Hodges 
to complete the term of Sen. W. Kerr Scott 
who died in office. 

As he sought successive terms in the 
Senate, he easily disposed of challengers in 
both the Democratic primaries and the gen- 
eral elections until the primary of 1972 when 
he was defeated. 

He is survived by Mrs. Jordan, the former 
Katherine McLean of Gastonia; two sons, 
Ben E. Jordan Jr. of Burlington, and John M. 
Jordan of Saxapahaw; one daughter, Mrs. 
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Roger Gant of Burlington; one sister, Mrs. 
Henry Sprinkle of Florida; one brother, Dr. 
Frank Jordan, a retired Methodist minister, 
also of Florida; and ten grandchildren. 

Officiating at the services will be Dr. 
Howard Wilkerson, president of Greensboro 
College; The Rev. Murray DeHart of Saxapa- 
haw Methodist Church, and the senator’s 
brother. 

The body will be at the Rich & Thompson 
Mortuary in Burlington from 12 noon today. 
The family will receive there from 7 to 
9 p.m. 

Memorial contributions may be made to 
the N.C. Chapter of the American Cancer 
Society, or to a charity of the donor's choice. 

Until his appointment to the Senate, 
Jordan had never held a major public office. 

A gentle, soft-spoken man, he came to na- 
tional prominence in 1963 when, as chair- 
man of the Senate Rules Committee, he pre- 
sided over the investigation of the Bobby 
Baker case. 

He was well known and beloved by fellow 
members of the Congress. 

Sen. Margaret Chase Smith spoke for many 
of them when, in 1972, Jordan failed in an 
effort to gain re-election. She said: 

_ “He was not only a fine Senator, but above 
alt, he was a wonderful human being, and 
the kindest man I have ever known.” 

William M. Cochrane, administrative as- 
sistant to Sen. Jordan through his entire 
senatorial career, described him as “a warm 
and generous spirited man of deep compas- 
sion for his fellowmen. Their problems were 
of genuine personal interest to him. 

“This was the key to his greatness as a 
man and as a U.S. Senator. He was an unusu- 
ally effective senator, whose Judgment and 
friendship were valued by his colleagues. He 
was equally at home with cabinet members 
and his Saxapahaw neighbors.” 

In North Carolina he was perhaps best 
known for his work in agriculture, and for 
the extensive water resources developments 
he sponsored over the state. 

These included the New Hope Dam in 
Chatham County, part of a flood control and 
water recreation project on the upper reaches 
of the Cape Fear River Basin. 

Last October, the Senate honored Jordan 
by changing the project name to B. Everett 
Jordan Dam and Lake. He was known to con- 
sider this one of his highest honors. It was 
his hope to attend dedication ceremonies for 
the dam this spring. 

Jordan was less well-known as a philan- 
thropist, but he gave generously to educa- 
tional institutions all over the state. In re- 
cent weeks he donated sizeable amounts to 
Greensboro College, Elon College, Duke Uni- 
versity. Methodist College, and Brevard 
College. 

He also contributed $35,000 to the capital 
campaign of the Cherokee Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, for use in building a 
dining hall at the Cherokee Scout Reserva- 
tion in Caswell County. 

Jordan was honored as North Carolina 
Distinguished Citizen of the Year at a tes- 
timonial dinner held Feb, 20 in Raleigh by 
the State Cystic Fibrosis Foundation, It was 
the foundation's second annual public sery- 
ice award. 

More than 400 people paid a minimum of 
$25 each to the foundation to attend the 
banquet. Jordan, himself was too ill to be 
there, but through a special telephone hook- 
up to his Saxapahaw home, he was able to 
hear many distinguished Tar Heels pay trib- 
ute to his lifelong dedication in service to 
fellowmen. 

He was recognized as one of the first 
North Carolina members of Congress to 
espouse the cause of federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

He helped to pass the Cancer Bill in 1971, 
the most far-reaching law on cancer re- 
search ever to come out of Congress. 
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He was a sponsor of the first sickle cell 
anemia bill in the Senate. 

Last year, Sen. Jordan served as chair- 
man of the Cancer Drive in North Carolina. 

He served as a trustee of Duke University, 
Elon College and American University in 
Washington. 

Jordan had a reputation as a hard worker. 
He once said work was his hobby, and that 
he had done “just about everything to make 
a nickle.” 

He was born Sept. 8, 1896, at Ramseur, the 
son of a Methodist minister. He worked his 
way from mill superintendent as a young 
man to become one of the wealthiest textile 
industrialists in the state. He owned mills at 
Cedar Falls and Wake Forest which grossed 
more than $15 million a year. 

He was graduated from Trinity College, 
now Duke University, in 1916, and served in 
the U.S. Army from 1918 to 1919, spending 
the last year with the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. 

During his Senate career, Jordan served 
as chairman of the powerful Rules Com- 
mittee, vice chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library of Congress, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Inaugural Cere- 
monies and as a member of the committees 
on agriculture, public works and printing. 

Of the controversial Bobby Baker Case, Sen 
Jordan said, “We did a good, conscientious 
job. We turned all of our evidence over the 
grand jury which indicted him. I don’t know 
what else any committee could have done.” 

The committee hearings were an inquiry 
into influence peddling charges against Rob- 
ert G. Baker, one-time secretary to the Sen- 
ate Democratic majority. 

Sen. Jordan was considered a member of 
the conservative wing of the Democratic 
party, but he was also known as a dove on 
the issue of the Vietnam War. 

In 1966 he was expressing deep regret that 
the United States had become involved in 
the conflict, and at one time said, “I am 
anxious for us to get out as quickly as 
possible on an honorable basis.” 

In 1970 he broke ranks with other South- 
ern Democrats to vote in favor of the Cooper- 
Church Amendment to the defense appro- 
priations bill. The amendment was passed, 
limiting the President’s power to extend U.S. 
participation in the war. 

When Gov. Hodges named Jordan to the 
Senate, it was widely speculated that the new 
Senator was serving only as a seat warmer 
for the governor. The Raleigh News and Ob- 
server said as much in a front page edi- 
torial. 

But when Hodges’ term as governor ex- 
pired, he became Secretary of Commerce ta 
President Kennedy. 

Sen. Jordan lost his bid to remain in the 
Senate in 1972 when Nick Galifianakis de- 
feated him in the Democratic primary, Re- 
publican Jesse Helms went on to win the seat 
in the general election. 

Sen. Jordan left the Senate 
regrets.” 

Of his position toward the Democratic 
party, which did not fair well in the 1972 
general elections, he said, “I live in a small 
village (Saxapahaw). We've had a lot of 
preachers to come and go. I didn’t like some 
of them, but I never thought once about 
leaving the church. 

“That’s the way I feel about the Demo- 
cratic party.” 


“with no 


[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
March 16, 1974] 
DELEGATION Mourns DEATH OF JORDAN 
(By Jack Betts) 


WASHINGTON.—The death of former US. 
Sen. B. Everett Jordan, D-N.C., Friday caught 
many of his old Capitol Hill colleagues en 
route to their home states, but North Caro- 
lina’s congressional delegation paused to 
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mourn the loss of the gentleman from 
Saxapahaw. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., D-N.C., said, “I am 
distressed by the passing of my long time 
friend and former Senate colleague, B. 
Everett Jordan. We have been friends since 
we were teen-agers in my home town of 
Morganton, where his father was a Methodist 
minister. We played baseball and went swim- 
ming together. 

“I had the rare privilege of serving with 
him for 14 years in the Senate and we never 
had a disagreement of any kind in respect 
to matters relating to North Carolina. 

Ervin said Jordan had rendered “great 
service” to the state, especially in agriculture, 
industry and the development of rivers and 
harbors. 

“Everett deserves the thanks of North 
Carolina and the nation for his public 
services and I shall never cease to miss him,” 
the senior senator said. 

Sen. Jesse Helms, Republican from 
Raleigh who claimed Jordan’s seat after 
former Rep. Nick Galifianakis won the Demo- 
cratic primary in 1972, said, “Senator Jordan 
was first, last and always a gentleman. He was 
a beloved member of the Senate, always 
cheerful, always helpful, always ready with 
an anecdote.” 

Recalling their friendship of more than 
three decades, Helms said. “He was a great 
American. He loved his country and he un- 
derstood the principles that made America 
great. 

“Mrs. Helms and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to his wonderful family and assure 
them that their loss is shared by countless 
thousands of their other friends everywhere,” 
Helms said. 

The dean of the delegation, Rep. L. H. 
Fountain, D-N.C., of Tarboro, said, “We in 
the North Carolina delegation have lost a 
close personal friend, and the state and the 
nation have lost an able, faithful and dedi- 
cated public servant and one of its finest 
citizens.” 

In North Carolina, Gov. James Holshouser, 
the first Republican elected to the state’s top 
executive post this century sent a telegram 
to Mrs. Jordan. “We are deeply saddened by 
the loss of Sen. Jordan,” it read. “He will 
be long remembered and appreciated by the 
people of North Carolina for his able and 
distinguished public service and his many 
contributions to our state. Our thoughts are 
with you and your family in this time of 
sorrow.” 

North Carolina Democratic Party Chairman 
James Sugg said Friday, “He made an out- 
standing contribution to North Carolina and 
the nation in political, civic and religious life. 
The Democratic party will always be grateful 
to him because when he was chairman, the 
first permanent party headquarters were 
opened.” 

North Carolina Secretary of State Thad 
Eure, a longtime close friend of Jordan's said, 
“His services as chairman of his political 
party and as U.S. Senator will be appreciated 
and remembered for a long time.” 

Former Gov. Teddy Sanford, who is now 
president of Duke University, said, “Sen. 
Jordan believed in North Carolina and its 
people and he had the rare ability to trans- 
late that belief into legislation and a way of 
life. He once said his greatest satisfaction 
was in “doing the little things many would 
think about for people. 

“As a successful businessman and public 
servant, Sen. Jordan lived what he believed 
and added distinction to an already distin- 
guished family. Duke University, particu- 
larly, is in his debt and is proud and grateful 
for the opportunity it had to be associated 
with him as trustee and benefactor.” 

North Carolina Att. Gen. Robert Morgan, 
now a senatorial candidate, said, “Sen. Jor- 
dan had a distinguished record of service 
to North Carolina as a business leader, Dem- 
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ocratic party figure and United States 
Senator.” 

Jordan's career was distinguished by in- 
tegrity and dedicated service to his con- 
stituents, Morgan continued, “He certainly 
left his mark on the state and his friends 
will miss him.” 

Lt. Gov. Jim Hunt said Jordan’s personal 
character and long life as a public leader in 
the state “have been matched by few per- 
sons in our history. 

“In the U.S. Senate he was an effective 
spokesman for North Carolina agriculture 
and industry. Our state is a better piace 
because he was our Senator and worked 
so diligently for North Carolina,” Hunt said. 

Republican Rep. James T. Broyhill of 
Lenoir, reached at his offices there, remem- 
bered Jordan as “a good friend of mine, He 
was most helpful to me during our joint 
service in the Congress. He served his state 
in many ways, and though he was a loyal 
Democrat he always stood up in a bipartisan 
way in what he believed was right for North 
Carolina.” 

Sixth District Democrat Richardson Preyer 
of Greensboro recalled Jordan as “a great 
gentleman and a fine legislator.” 

Preyer said, “He did not seek the headlines 
but he was very effective. Some people are 
boxers and some are sluggers. The sluggers 
get the headlines but the boxers get more 
results. 

“Senator Jordan was a boxer. He got re- 
sults by the force of his integrity and char- 
acter and by the respect in which he was 
held by his fellow senators, rather than by 
the headlines he created.” 

Preyer said his contributions to the state 
in improvements to the rivers and harbors 
“will probably never be equalled . . . we will 
all miss him very much.” 

Rep. Wilmer (Vinegar Bend) Mizell, Re- 
publican of Midway, said, “Mrs, Mizell and 
I deeply mourn the death of Sen. B. Everett 
Jordan. When I first came to Congress, the 
senator was one of the first to offer his 
assistance to me. He was a man who could 
be considered exemplary in the life he led 
of honesty, courage and integrity. These 
values, along with his strong Christian be- 
liefs served him well, especially in the last 
period of his life.” 

First District Democrat Walter B. Jones 
of Farmville said, “I want to express my 
sorrow to Senator Jordan’s family and to 
remember with deep appreciation his con- 
tributions to the state of North Carolina. 
His death is a tragic blow and he will be 
sorely missed by the people of North 
Carolina.” 

Rep. Charlie Rose, Fayetteville Democrat, 
said, “North Carolina has lost a great friend, 
Everett Jordan gave his life to trying to make 
our state and our country a better place to 
live. I think he did.” 


[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
March 18, 1974] 


SENATOR JORDAN 


Former Senator B. Everett Jordan, who 
died March 15, at the age of 77, was one of 
the few North Carolinians who have com- 
bined successful careers in business and 
national politics. He came to elective office 
relatively late in life. But he started at the 
top—through appointment to the U.S. 
Senate in 1958—and stayed there until 
1972 when he lost his bid for renomination. 

His rise in the business world was not as 
sudden, yet he had a long and profitable 
career in the textile industry before going 
to the Senate. There was nothing about him 
to suggest the hard-driving businessman 
and public official. In looks and manner 
he fitted more nearly the traditional Amer- 
ican idea of the calm, patient and kindly 
small town minister. And in fact he was the 
son of a Methodist minister and grew up in 
various parsonages in the state. 
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He was, however, a highly effective sen- 
ator for his constituents in North Carolina. 
He looked after the interests of the state's 
two biggest industries, tobacco and tex- 
tiles, but he also found time to do small 
favors for the uninfluential, and he had few 
rivals in the Senate when it came to getting 
federal appropriations for hif state. Among 
his successes were dozens of beach, harbor, 
river and watershed projects, and a huge 
environmental health center for the Re- 
search Triangle Park. 

The senator's appointment to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Sen. Kerr Scott 
in 1958 stirred considerable controversy. 
Some critics of the appointment said Gov. 
Luther Hodges had only pickea Sen. Jor- 
dan to warm the seat until the 1960 elec- 
tion. It turned out they were wrong. Sen. 
Jordan ran and won. 

His years in the Senate were in general 
more peaceful than his entry had been. He 
was soon at home in the Senate’s clubby 
atmosphere and eventually became chair- 
man of the powerful Senate Rules Commit- 
tee, where he soon found himself in the 
spotlight because it fell to him to head the 
Senate investigation of Bobby Baker. Al- 
though some Republicans accused the in- 
vestigators of doing a whitewash job, the 
committee actually found that Mr. Baker 
had “committed gross improprieties.” It 
recommended a number of reforms de- 
signed to prevent future irregularities by 
Senate employes. Largely as a result of the 
committee’s findings, Mr. Baker was later 
indicted and then convicted of fraud and 
income tax evasion and sent to prison. 

Sometimes Sen. Jordan disagreed with 
his party’s policies, particularly some of 
its more liberal ones, but he never broke 
with it or attempted to disassociate himself 
from it. He once compared his feeling about 
the Democratic Party with his feeling for the 
church. “I live in a small village,” he said. 
“We've had a lot of preachers come and go. 
I didn't like some of them, but I never 
thought once about leaving the church.” 

He was generally associated with the 
conservative wing of the party, but Sen. 
Jordan modified some of his views as time 
passed. He was capable of admitting he had 
been wrong when the evidence persuaded 
him that was the case. Originally he sup- 
ported U.S. policy in Southeast Asia, but in 
1971 he came out against the war in Viet- 
nam. Further, he was a co-sponsor of the 
war powers bill which limited the Presi- 
dent’s power to extend American participa- 
tion in the war. He also went in the 
opposite direction from most of his South- 
ern Senate colleagues when he voted for 
gun control legislation and against U.S. de- 
velopment of a supersonic plane. 

But although he could and did change 
with the times, Sen. Jordan remained to 
the end faithful to this state’s perhaps fad- 
ing traditions of government by “progres- 
sive plutocracy.” His character and integrity 
are attested to by the fact that he also re- 
mained true in a rude and turbulent time 
to his own ideals of decency and eivility in 
his private life and his public role. 


[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Record, 
March 19, 1974] 


SENATOR B. EVERETT JORDAN 


Capably and quietly, B. Everett Jordan 
represented North Carolina in the United 
States Senate for 14 years. Ever alert to the 
needs of his constituents, attuned to the 
problems of tobacco and textiles, Senator 
Jordan, who died Friday, kept the common 
touch although he rose to a position of 
prominence in the clubby atmosphere of 
the Senate. 

His brush with the national spotlight came 
with the Bobby Baker investigation con- 
ducted by the Senate Rules Committee. 
Chairman Jordan presided carefully and 
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calmly. The committee's findings that the 
former Senate aide had been guilty of 
“gross improprieties” preceded his convic- 
tion for income tax evasion, larceny and 
fraud. For the most part, Senator Jordan’s 
activities were aimed at service to his con- 
stituents, a task at which he became adept 
and which is appropriately honored in the 
renaming of the New Hope dam as the B. 
Everett Jordan Dam. 

Assailed by cancer three years ago, Sen- 
ator Jordan underwent major surgery and 
recovered enough to campaign in 1972 for 
re-election. His health and age—he was then 
75—told against him, as did the flamboyant 
campaigning style of his opponent, Nick 
Galifianakis who refused to use the obvious 
issues of health and age against the senator. 
Senator Jordan lost, as did Galifianakis in 
that year of the Nixon landslider. Republican 
Sen. Jesse Helms succeeded Jordan, who 
was given just over a year of retirement be- 
fore his death. 

Senator Jordan's conservatism stemmed 
from his North Carolina background. In his 
case it was touched with humanity and 
sympathy for the unfortunate, as evidenced 
by the senator’s lifelong interest in educa- 
tion and philanthropic projects. Senator 
Jordan had been active in the Democratic 
Party, chiefly as a fund-raiser and behind- 
the-scenes adviser, but never as an elected 
official when Gov. Luther Hodges named him 
to fill the unexpired term of former Gov. 
W. Kerr Scott. He proved adept as a vote- 
getter. He played a key role in passage of 
the acreage-poundage program for tobacco, 
and his skill at winning federal projects for 
the state was notable. His turn against the 
Vietnam War, clearly evident by 1971, 
showed his ability to change his mind and 
to respond to the views of his constituents, 

North Carolina received devoted service 
from Senator Jordan. The sorrow by his 
graveside at Burlington, and the tributes 
paid him by a variety of public figures, were 
obviously both heartfelt and sincere. 

[From the Greenville, (N.C.) Daily Reflector, 
March 19, 1974] 


Sap OCCASION FoR ALL OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The death of former Sen. B. Everett Jordan 
was a sad occasion for all North Carolina. 

Jordan died at his home in Saxapahaw 
Friday. He had been appointed to the U.S. 
Senate by Gov. Luther Hodges in 1958 after 
the death of Sen. W. Kerr Scott. 

Jordan served from the time of his ap- 
pointment until the end of last term in 1973. 
He had sought reelection in 1972 but was 
defeated by Nick Galiafanakis in a campaign 
which centered on Jordan’s age and general 
health, 

Galiafanakis was subsequently defeated by 
Republican Jesse Helms and Helms suc- 
ceeded the genial Sen. Jordan in 1973. 

Sen. Jordan was known as a hard worker 
and in 1963 he presided over the Senate in- 
vestigation of the Bobby Baker case. 

Sen. Jordan visited Pitt County a number 
of times during his career in the U.S. Sen- 
ate and he made many friends in this area. 
He will be missed. 

[From the Hickory (N.C.) Daily Record, 

March 16, 1974] 


B. EVERETT JORDAN 


The advice and counsel of B. Everett Jor- 
dan will no longer be available to help guide 
North Carolina along a path of progress. 

He died Friday in the Saxapahaw home 
he loved so much. 

The name B. Everett Jordan became a 
household word in North Carolina during 
the more than 14 years this softspoken gen- 
tleman served as a U.S. Senator. 

Jordan was an extremely successful busi- 
nessman who had been active in the Demo- 
cratic party for years but had held no major 
elective office prior to his appointment to the 
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Senate in 1958. There was a good deal of 
controversy surrounding the appointment— 
many people claimed he had been named by 
Goy. Luther Hodges as a seat-warmer and 
would step aside for Hodges in the next elec- 
tion, This proved untrue and Jordan went 
on to be elected to fill out the unexpired 
term of W. Kerr Scott and to win election 
to two successive full terms in the Senate. 

Jordan carried his traditional Tar Heel 
values and way of accomplishing things by 
effective but mild-manner leadership to the 
Senate with him. He worked hard and when 
he spoke his fellow senators knew that he 
had researched his position and wasn't just 
“shooting from the hip.” 

During his years in the Senate he served 
on or chaired several different committees, 
but he first came to national prominence 
when he presided over the Bobby Baker in- 
vestigation in 1963. Several years later, his 
anti-Vietnam war stand again gained him 
a good deal of attention. 

To understand B. Everett Jordan one had 
to realize that even though he was a U.S. 
senator, he was something that our nation 
needs more of in Congress—a person who was 
much more businessman than politician. 

Further, Jordan was in the best sense of the 
word a true Tar Heel, a man close to the needs 
and dreams of. the people of his state, a man 
who never turned his back on the people at 
home. 

There are many things that could be said 
about B. Everett Jordan as an industrialist, 
as a senator, as a husband and father, as a 
leader in our state. 

We feel, however, that the most befitting 
epitaph is that he was a man whose integrity 
could never fairly be questioned. 


[From the Morganton (N.C.) News Herald, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1974] 
EVERETT JORDAN Hap Loca. Tres 


The death of B. Everett Jordan at his home 
at Saxapahaw brought a keen sense of sor- 
row in Burke County, for he had ties here 
far deeper than that of a former United 
States Senator. 

His was a unique link with Morganton, 
coming about as a result of the fact that four 
major years of his boyhood were spent here 
while his father, Rev. Henry Harrison Jor- 
dan, was minister of the First Methodist 
Church. 

Rev. Mr. Jordan was appointed in 1910 to 
the Morganton charge by the Western North 
Carolina Conference and was reappointed 
by the next three consecutive sessions, for 
the maximum four-year tenure then allowed. 

This meant that young Everett Jordan 
made his home here from about the age of 
13 to 17, gaining some of life’s most unfor- 
gettable impressions and experiences, On 
almost every visit here after manhood, he 
grew reminiscent, telling with considerable 
gusto of fights and other antics in which he 
engaged while in Morganton, some of which 
were not the sort of conduct that clergymen 
expect of their sons. 

Sen. Jordan attended Rutherford College 
in 1912-1913 (while the family resided in 
Morganton) and entered Trinity College 
(now Duke) in 1914 after the family moved 
from Burke. As an alumnus he maintained 
a lively interest in Rutherford College as long 
as this institution was operated by WNC 
Methodists and continued sentimental ties 
after it was closed by merger in 1933 and con- 
tinued his link with fellow alumni. 

During his 14 years in the U.S. Senate, 
Morganton boasted of the distinction of hav- 
ing one Senator—Sam J. Ervin Jr.—and a 
proprietary stake in the junior Senator— 
Mr. Jordan—hailing from Morganton. The 
two senators had played sandlot baseball to- 
gether and were lifelong friends. 

He was North Carolina's junior senator 
while he served in Washington, but he was 
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actually 19 days the senior of the senior 
senator and friend, Sam Ervin. 

Mr. Jordan was born Sept. 8, 1896, and 
Sen. Ervin was born September 27. 

Senator Jordan entered the textile busi- 
ness early and was often referred to as "a tex- 
tile millionaire.” He was interested in poli- 
tics as a sideline diversion and had served 
as state Democratic chairman and later 
Democratic National committeeman for 
North Carolina before Governor Luther H. 
Hodges appointed him to the Senate in 1958 
to fill a vacancy created by the death of 
Senator W. Kerr Scott. He served until 1973, 
having been defeated for renomination in 
1972 by Congressman Nick Galifianakis. 

Much could be said about his service in 
the Senate, including the chairmanship of 
the Senate Rules Committee which heard 
the case of Bobby Baker, Senate Democratic 
secretary whose activities came up for 
scrutiny. The quest for justice by the Senate 
group was slower than the grinding of the 
mills of the gods but in the course of time, 
steered by the Tar Heel, the committee found 
Baker guilty of “gross improprieties.” 

The Jordan Senate record has come in for 
extensive review since his death last Friday 
at the age of 77 and his accomplishments 
are a matter of common knowledge. 

It was appropriate that Dr. Eugene Poston, 
president of Gardner-Webb College and 
Democratic national committeeman, deliv- 
ered a eulogy on Senator Jordan before 
giving the invocation at the annual Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinner in Raleigh Saturday 
night and the 900-plus Democrats stood a 
moment in silent prayer. 

Before introducing Sen. Henry (Scoop) 
Jackson, Sen. Ervin praised Mr. Jordan and 
Sen. Jackson did likewise during his speech. 
Both said Jordan played an important role 
in the affairs of the nation although he chose 
not to be in the limelight. 

The special concern here stems from his 
boyhood years in the Methodist manse at 
Morganton. He continued through the years 
to maintain communication with political 
friends here as well as friends in the textile 
industry with whom he had become ac- 
quainted as the head of his mill in 
Saxapahaw. 

Stirred also are memories of the Jordan 
family whose stamp on the state has been 
indelible. Powerful genes from “Preacher 
Jordan” and Mrs. Annie Elizabeth Sellers 
Jordan showed themselves in their offspring, 
both male and female. Take the sons, for 
example. Dr. Charles E. Jordan became & 
high ranking administrator at Duke Univer- 
sity at Durham. Dr. Henry Jordan received 
a dental education but withdrew from prac- 
tice to enter industry, and he matched 
brother Everett's non-elected political record, 
sometimes seeming to surpass it as in the 
case of maintaining strong ties with Gov- 
ernor W. Kerr Scott when brother Everett 
lost his role as close advisor and confidant, 
Rev. Frank Jordan followed his father into 
the Methodist ministry and filled some of 
the largest and most influential charges in 
the Western North Carolina Conference. And 
these were in addition to Everett Jordan who 
became a wealthy textilist before serving 
with distinction in the U.S. Senate. 

The people of Burke County have missed 
him as a Senator and they will now miss him 
as a friend of longstanding. Most especially 
they will miss his visits and his recollections 
of experiences here during his boyhood. They 
had enjoyed especially his tale, told with 
eyes sparkling, about a fist-fight he had with 
another youth of the town. With each telling, 
he seemed to make his boyhood foe larger 
in size and more bullying by nature until 
somebody once kiddingly told him that his 
story was taking on the tone of a David-and- 
Goliath encounter instead of a couple of 
rather awkward teenage lads. 

There was a warmth about Everett Jordan 
that seemed to reach out and call everybody 
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his friend and he turned on that warmth 
to a high level when he was visiting or 
speaking of Morganton. And this community 
reciprocated, 


{From the Raleigh News & Observer, 
March 16, 1974] 


FORMER SENATOR JORDAN DIES 


SaxaPAHAWw.—Former U.S. Sen. B. Everett 
Jordan of North Carolina died Friday morn- 
ing at his home in Saxapahaw after a 37- 
month battle with cancer. He was 77. 

Jordan, a Democrat, was appointed to the 
Senate in 1958 by then-Goy. Luther Hodges 
after the death of Sen. W. Kerr Scott. He held 
the seat until 1973. 

His bid for a third term was turned back 
in 1972 in an upset by U.S. Rep. Nick Galifi- 
anakis in a runoff primary. Republican Jesse 
Helms won the seat in the general election. 

A funeral service will be held at 3 p.m. 
Sunday at Saxapahaw Methodist Church. 
Burial will be in Pine Hill Cemetery in Bur- 
lington. 

Jordan underwent an operation for cancer 
of the colon on Feb. 15, 1971. His health had 
deteriorated steadily since last summer. 

He was unable to attend a recent Raleigh 
banquet in his honor and became critically 
ill a week ago. He died at 10:45 a.m. Friday 
with his wife, Katherine, at the bedside. 

He “slipped quietly away,” said a daugh- 
ter, Mrs, Roger Gant Jr, 

TRIBUTES POUR IN 


Tributes from national and state figures, 
including some one-time political opponents, 
poured in Friday. Gov. James E. Holshouser 
Jr. ordered flags at state buildings flown at 
half-staff in mourning. 

Aside from his chairmanship of an investi- 
gating committee in the early 1960s, Jor- 
dan’s years in the Senate were generally as 
calm as his appointment was turbulent. 

Jordan's appointment by Gov. Hodges was 
greeted with protests by associates of the late 
Sen. Scott. They charged that Jordan was a 
“temporary senator,” who would be a seat- 
warmer for Hodges until the next election. 

Hodges became secretary of commerce un- 
der President Kennedy in 1961 and Jordan 
went on to a long career in the Senate. 

Jordan-had been a Scott ally in his suc- 
cessful 1948 gubernatorial campaign when 
he upset Charles Johnson, the candidate of 
the party’s conservative wing. 

Scott rewarded him with the state party 
chairmanship but later they parted political 
ways over the 1952 gubernatorial primary. 
Jordan backed the winner, William B. Um- 
stead, and was appointed Democratic na- 
tional committeeman. 

The Senate seat was the only elective of- 
fice ever held by the textile millionaire, al- 
though he was a behind-the-scenes politico 
for years prior to his appointment. 

BAKER INVESTIGATION 


In 1964, the Senate Rules Committee which 
Jordan chaired investigated the activities for 
former Senate Democratic secretary Bobby 
Baker. 

A main focus of Jordan’s office was in 
backstage work to obtain federal appropria- 
tions for North Carolina projects. 

His string of successes included a major 
environmental health center in the Research 
Triangle Park and a score of river, beach, 
harbor and watershed projects. 

Jordan was a major influence behind the 
New Hope reservoir and dam project in 
Chatham County which now bears his name. 

In addition, he faithfully looked after the 
interests of the state's huge tobacco and 
textile industries. 

Jordan made no apologies for such legisla- 
tive efforts: 

“That is the kind of legislation that pro- 
motes the welfare of all the people,” he said. 

Jordan’s strong conservative bent changed 
somewhat in his final Senate years when he 
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voted to limit presidential warmaking powers, 
restrict firearms sales, and curtail federal 
subsidies for supersonic transport develop- 
ment. 

He signaled his change of heart on the 
Vietnamese war from hawk to dove when he 
flashed the peace sign before thousands at 
the state Democratic convention in Raleigh 
in 1971. 

Jordan's age and health, although not dis- 
cussed, by Galifianakis, became an issue in 
the 1972 campaign. 

Jordan campaigned in a leisurely fashion, 
much as he had in brushing aside earlier 
foes, while the exuberent Galifianakis, 30 
years younger, crisscrossed the state at a 
frantic pace. 

Jordan was shaken in the waning days of 
the campaign when a young Raleigh man 
shot and killed four persons at North Hills 
shopping center. Jordan was campaigning at 
the shopping center but stepped inside a 
store just before the gunfire erupted. 

His close aide and friend, Wes Hayden, 
was seriously wounded before the gunman 
took his own life as police closed in. 

Jordan, son of a Methodist clergyman, was 
a hard-driving businessman, a facet of his 
personality often obscured by a generally 
placid nature. 

He worked his way from mill superintend- 
ent to become a wealthy textile industrialist. 
He owned mills that grossed more than $15 
million a year. When he took over Sellers 
Manufacturing Co. here it had been closed 
for four years after going bankrupt. 

He was born Sept. 8, 1896, at Ramseur, a 
small town in Randolph County. Jordan 
graduated from Trinity College, now Duke 
University, in 1915 and served in the U.S. 
Army in World War I. 

Jordan married the former Katherine Mc- 
Lean of Gastonia on Noy. 29, 1924. They had 
three children, Benjamin Everett Jordan and 
Mrs. Gant of Burlington and John Jordan 
of Saxapahaw. 

Sunday's funeral service will be conducted 
by Dr. Howard Wilkerson, president of 
Greensboro College; Dr. Edward Elson, chap- 
lain of the U.S. Senate; the Rev. Murray De- 
Hart, pastor of Saxapahaw Methodist Church, 
and the Rev. Michael Jordan, Jordan’s broth- 
er, who is a retired Methodist minister. 

Jordan’s death brought expressions of sym- 
pathy from leading Tar Heels, who praised 
his dedication to the state and nation. 

Hodges said his death is “a great loss for 
North Carolina. We will miss him greatly. He 
was a valued personal friend and I was proud 
of his record.” 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., D-N.C., recalled 
that he and Jordan had been friends since 
they were teenagers in Ervin’s hometown of 
Morganton. 

“We played baseball and went swimming 
together. 

“Everett deserves the thanks of North 
Carolina and the nation for his public serv- 
ice, and I shall never cease to miss him,” 
Ervin said. 

Former Gov. Terry Sanford, now president 
of Duke University, said Jordan “believed 
in North Carolina and its people, and he had 
the rare ability to translate that belief into 
legislation and a way of life.” 

Galifianakis, now running for the seat be- 
ing vacated by Sen. Ervin, said, “I mourn 
his death with memory of an affectionate as- 
sociation which I enjoyed when I was in the 
Congress. 

“I also salute and pay the highest tribute 
to his dedication to the state and country.” 

Gov. James E. Holshouser Jr., a Republican, 
said in a telegram to Mrs. Jordan: 

“We are deeply saddened by the loss... 
He will be remembered and appreciated by 
the people of North Carolina for his distin- 
guished public service and many contribu- 
tions to our state.” 

Sen. Jesse Helms, R-N.C., said, “Sen Jor- 
dan was first, last and always a gentleman. 
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He was a beloved member of the Senate, al- 
ways cheerful, always helpful."—Danre. C. 
HOOVER. 
[From the News and Observer, 
March 19, 1974] 
EVERETT JORDAN ADMIRABLE POLITICIAN 


B. Everett Jordan’s political career sprang 
from the wealthy and conservative side of 
the North Carolina Democratic Party, but 
he became much more a people's man in the 
U.S. Senate than that origin would suggest. 
His death takes from this state a public 
servant who helped give politics a good 
name. 

Jordan was a simple seeming man. He was 
only mediocre as an orator and not at all 
stylish or eccentric in the manner often ad- 
mired in office holders. For those reasons 
he might never have gotten to the Senate, 
except by the appointment that propelled 
him there in 1958. But he won a full term 
on his own, and he won reelection on his 
record. His loss in the 1972 primary was to a 
more youthful and energetic campaigner. 

He was comfortable in the Senate, and 
grew in the job. He was a low-keyed but 
effective representative of this state’s textile 
and tobacco interests. Often he was just as 
attentive in clearing red tape or gaining en- 
try and getting fair treatment for less power- 
ful constituents. 

A patient and open-minded lawmaker 
he became a Senate insider on the strength 
of personal honesty and an easy manner. His 
service on the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee gave him additional behind-the- 
scenes influence with his colleagues, and re- 
sulted in numerous beneficial public proj- 
ects in North Carolina, 

He rose to the chairmanship of the Senate 
Rules Committee, a housekeeping post not 
much sought so long as a trustworthy sen- 
ator was on the job. It fell to him to under- 
score the importance of both the post and 
his own integrity when the Bobby Baker case 
broke over the Senate. That was a partisan 
controversy, but Baker went to a nonparti- 
san fail. 

Jordan's personal wealth made him an in- 
dependent man. Service in the Senate at- 
tracted him to a more democratic and na- 
tional view. Though essentially conservative, 
he was drawn to support a limitation on the 
president’s war-making powers, restriction 
on firearms sales and curtailment of federal 
support for a supersonic transport. And, most 
notably, he changed from hawk to dove on 
the Vietnam war—a pure act of conscience 
and objective judgment for a senator from 
this state. 

Everett Jordan was a good man and an 
admirable politician. 


{From the Shelby (N.C.) Datly Star, 
March 18, 1974] 
FORMER SENATOR JORDAN BURIED IN FAMILY 
PLOT 

BURLINGTON, N.C.—Former U.S. Sen. B. 
Everett Jordan has been buried in a family 
plot in Burlington's Pinehill Cemetery. 

Jordan died Friday at 77 after a three-year 
struggle with cancer. 

He had a simple funeral service in the 
austere, white frame Methodist church in 
his home village of Saxapahaw before his 
remains were taken to Burlington for in- 
terment. 

Several hundred people crowded into and 
around the church, on the banks of the Haw 
River. 

Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N.C., a boyhood friend 
of Jordan, stood in the rear of the church. 
So did Sen. Jesse Helms, R-N.C., who re- 
placed Jordan in the Senate after Jordan 
was beaten in the 1972 Democratic primary 
by Nick Galifianakis, who attended the 
graveside ceremony. 
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In the congregation was former Gov. 
Luther Hodges, who appointed Jordan to the 
Senate in 1958. So were a host of congress- 
men, legislators and state officials. 

Across the river from the church could be 
seen the brick buildings of the Sellers Man- 
ufacturing Co., which dominates Saxapahaw. 

Jordan, who was connected with the com- 
pany through his mother’s family, eventually 
became the owner of the mill and much of 
the village. 

His wealth was his first entree into politics. 
He helped finance the successful campaigns 
of several Democratic governors and served 
as state Democratic chairman before his ap- 
pointment to the Senate. 

Jordan's eulogy was delivered by the Rev. 
Howard Wilkerson, president of Greensboro 
College and former chaplain at Duke Univer- 
sity. 

“A great tree in God’s forest has fallen,” 
Wilkerson said, standing behind the flag- 
draped coffin. 

He praised Jordan for his “child-like” re- 
ligious faith, his staunch friendship, and the 
services he and his family had rendered to 
the state and the nation. 

Wilkerson recounted that while he was at 
Duke, he sent some anti-war students to 
Washington to see Jordan. 

“He believed in youth, and while he wasn’t 
ready to agree with some long-haired pro- 
tester, his office was open to them and he 
was willing to listen,” Wilkerson said. 

Jordan, in the later years of the Vietnam 
war, and particularly in the year before his 
1972 re-election bid, changed from a sup- 
porter of the war to a mild dove. 


[From the Shelby (N.C.) Daily Star, Mar. 18, 
1974] 


Senator JORDAN'S LEGACY 


Sen. B. Everett Jordan was a man of 
advancing years, but his mind was as modern 
as that of an 18-year-old. This ability was 
perhaps the former senator’s greatest advan- 
tage before his death on Friday, a victim of 
cancer. 

A fiscal conservative who allowed his mind 
to be practicable, Mr. Jordan earned the re- 
spect of his colleagues because he could not 
be placed in a niche or taken for granted. 
Indeed, here was a senator who was given 
the thankless job of investigating Bobby 
Baker and whose committee turned up evi- 
dence of influence peddling that helped re- 
sult in a conviction. At the same time, here 
was a senator who came to oppose the Amer- 
ican role in Vietnam, surprising his young 
constituents who at one time had him er- 
roneously pegged as a hawk. 

Importantly, Sen. Jordan was always 
plumping for North Carolina, the state he 
loved so much, and for this state’s economic 
and social welfare, even while taking such 
time-consuming and national tasks as chair- 
maning inaugural committees for a variety 
of presidents. All of this could have gone to 
Sen. Jordan's head, making him a political 
figure who never consulted with the masses, 
but that can never be said of the Senator. 
To talk with the senator was to talk with 
another human being without pretense, 
rather than to talk with a United States 
senator. 

It was not a rejection of Sen. Jordan that 
caused his defeat in the 1972 primaries, but 
a concern by voters that his illness might not 
allow him to be as active as he had been in 
Congress. Indeed, there is every indication 
that had he won nomination, he would have 
won re-election to the Senate. 

Sen. Jordan is gone from us now, but his 
legacy is instructive to politicians not to 
paint themselves in a corner, but to take a 
stand on each issue individually and to do 
their Jobs with ability, not emotion. 
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[From the Waynesville, (N.C.) Mountaineer, 
March 20, 1974] 


SENATOR JORDAN LOVED HAYWOOD 


Sen. B. Everett Jordan was not a man who 
worked for headlines, nor popularity. He 
worked for what he felt was right and for the 
people he represented in Congress, After 
leaving Congress two years ago, he led a 
quiet life until death came late last week. 

He understood the needs and wishes of 
the little man. He also understood the needs 
and wishes of industrialists, of which he was 
& successful member. 

Needless to say, he worked humbly and 
with a dedication to his state and people. 

Sen. Jordan once opened a regional office 
in Haywood and through it became very close 
to the people. He had many friends in this 
county and spent a lot of time at Lake Juna- 
luska. No problem was ever too small for him 
to give an attentive ear. He never lost the 
common touch. 

In the Senate he showed his concern for 
the farmers, roads, price supports and agri- 
cultural experiment stations. He also led in 
getting river basins harnessed to the advan- 
tage of man. 

Sen. Jordan was a man you could not help 
but like, because you could sense he had an 
interest in everyone with whom he talked. 

Sen. Jordan was distinctive in many ways, 
perhaps best known for being a man one 
could trust. He was sincere and genuine. 

[From the Wilmington, (N.C.) Star-News, 

Mar. 17, 1974] 


A PUBLIC SERVANT 


Funeral services are being conducted this 
afternoon in Saxapahaw for a man who 
played a truly major role in the growth and 
progress of ‘North Carolina in the last dec- 
ade. 

The man—B. Everett Jordan—seryed in 
the United States Senate from 1958 until 
1973. His service was marked by the fact 
that Mr. Jordan served as North Carolina’s 
Spokesman and representative in the highest 
legislative body in the land, and not as the 
Senate's delegate to North Carolina. 

Everett Jordan never forgot the reason he 
went to Washington and it marked his terms 
of office with milestones that will stand as 
Silent memorials to him as tribute to his 
energy and perseverance. 

It is all too easy for someone to go to the 
nation’s capital and become completely in- 
volved in the national affairs circles there, 
usually to the detriment of interest in and 
concern for hometown problems and proj- 
ects. 

The Senate service of Mr. Jordan was just 
the opposite. There were scores of other sen- 
ators willing to take the foremost positions 
in the political spotlight on Capitol Hill, but 
there were far fewer who were genuinely 
concerned with backhome issues like agricul- 
ture, or textiles or rivers and harbors and 
dams. 

Mr. Jordan did not neglect his national 
responsibilities, he just placed the emphasis 
on North Carolina projects. 

And you seldom heard about this or that 
fiery speech from the Senate floor by the 
Tar Heel solon, for he favored the quiet and 
more efficient path of public service: working 
on committees and subcommittees dealing 
with specifics. 

This hard work earned him the respect 
and confidence of industry leaders and farm- 
ers, of working people and municipal offi- 
cials. 

In a way he exemplified the common touch, 
for he offered his concern, interest and at- 
tention to all facets of the nation and the 
state. 

The Port of Wilmington, for example, never 
had a better friend. A lot of people have done 
& lot of things over the years to build, de- 
velop and promote the port. But the support 
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of Mr. Jordan in rivers and harbors projects 
often was the determining factor in whether 
or not this or that work was done in the Cape 
Fear River. 

In a tough primary campaign, Mr. Jordan 
lost out to Nick Galifianakis yet he was never 
bitter. He accepted the defeat with the same 
quiet courage with which he faced the ill- 
ness that finally took his life. 

North Carolina historically has been 
blessed with many fine citizens and states- 
man, with men who labored long and hard 
in her behalf. To that list of honor is now 
added another name—B. Everett Jordan; a 
man who will be long remembered by his 
fellow Tar Heels. 


[From the Winston-Salem Journal, 
March 17, 1974] 

For JORDAN, HOME Was CONFINEMENT 
(By Ray Rollins) 

It was a late afternoon in May 1972, and 
the sleek black limousine cruised along In- 
terstate 85 between High Point and Graham. 

U.S. Sen. H. Everett Jordan was at the 
wheel, going home for the night to Saxa- 
pahaw—a rare treat on a statewide campaign 
trail, with election day barely more than a 
week away. 

This was the prelude to the voting in a 
second primary. And the veteran congress- 
man, unaccustomed to anything more than 
token opposition, was struggling to keep 
from being brushed aside by a formidable 
challenger, Nick Galifianakis of Durham. 

Age? “Nobody has any guarantees,” Jordan 
would say. 

Jordan seemed a little awkward in the 
factory gate, shopping center handshaking 
style of campaigning. 

PLUNGED AHEAD 

But he plunged ahead, nonetheless, vigor- 
ously, always hale and hearty, determined he 
was not an ailing, tottering old man, despite 
his years and a cancer operation. 

“I never felt better in my life,” he would 
boom profusely—though it seemed, defen- 
sively. And he seemed ready to take on a 
footrace, if need be, to dispel any question 
of his stamina. 

But it had been a long strenuous week. 
And there was the yearning for a touch with 
home base. 

WINDING ROAD 


Just past Whitsett, on the outskirts of 
Graham, Jordan swung the limousine onto 
a secondary road and, finally, into a narrow, 
winding road that leads to the little textile 
community of Saxapahaw. 

On a week-long assignment as a wire sery- 
ice pool reporter, I tagged along behind. 

Jordan stopped at a little country store for 
a short visit with homefolks, including an 
ailing woman next door. On toward home. 

Jordan then offered a guided tour of Saxa- 
pahaw—down past the sprawling brick 
buildings that make up the textile plant 
that Jordan rescued from bankruptcy in 
1927 and guided to prosperity and past the 
little Methodist church where he had kept 
an active membership. 

This could have been called “Jordan Vil- 
lage’’"—such was the economic impact of the 
Jordan family here. Yet, Jordan pointed 
proudly to ‘home after home, individually 
owned, that “the mill” had sold to the occu- 
pants. 

And there were the miniblographies of 
residents, up and down the rolling hills. 

The village streets are flanked by wide, 
grassed embankments. And there is the Haw 
River winding through the village, round 
out the picturesque setting. 

FUNERAL TODAY 


And on a hillside, in the heart of it all, is 
the Jordan home, tree-shrouded and cozy. 

Jordan talked and looked “contentment” 
here. Home. 
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And there was the observer's feeling— 
reinforced by Jordan’s danger in a shopping 
center shooting only hours after I had left 
him—that he would have a net loss if he won 
the election. 

Jordan’s funeral will be at 3 p.m. today at 
Saxapahaw Methodist Church. 

The White House announced yesterday 
that Sen. Jesse Helms will represent Presi- 
dent Nixon at the funeral. 


[From the Winston-Salem Twin City 
Sentinel, March 18, 1974] 
EVERETT JORDAN BURIED AFTER SIMPLE 
SERVICES 

BuRLINGTON.—Former Sen. B. Everett Jor- 
dan: has been buried in a family plot in 
Burlington’s Pinehill Cemetery. 

Jordan died Fridey at 77 after a three- 
year struggle with cancer. 

He had a simple funeral service in the 
austere, white frame Methodist church in his 
home village of Saxapahaw before his re- 
mains were taken to Burlington for inter- 
ment. 

Several hundred people crowded into and 
around the church, on the banks of the Haw 
River. 

Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N.C., a boyhood friend 
of Jordan, stood in the rear of the church. 
So did Sen. Jesse Helms, R-N.C., who re- 
placed Jordan in the Senate after Jordan was 
beaten in the 1972 Democratic primary by 
Nick Galifianakis, who attended the grave- 
side ceremony. 

In the congregation was former Gov. 
Luther Hodges, who appointed Jordan to the 
Senate in 1958. Se were many congressmen, 
legislators and state officials. 

Across the river from the church could be 
seen the brick buildings of the Sellers Manu- 
facturing Co., which dominates Saxapahaw. 

Jordan, who was connected with the com- 
pany through his mother’s family, eventually 
became the owner of the mill and much of 
the village. 

His wealth was his first entree into politics. 
He helped finance the successful campaigns 
of several Democratic governors and served 
as state Democratic chairman before his ap- 
pointment to the Senate. 

Jordan’s eulogy was delivered by the Rev. 
Howard Wilkerson, president of Greensboro 
College and former chaplain at Duke Univer- 
sity. 

“A great tree in God’s forest has fallen,” 
Wilkerson said, standing behind the flag- 
draped coffin. 

He praised Jordan for his “childlike” reli- 
gious faith, his staunch friendship, and the 
services he and his family had rendered to 
the state and the nation. 


[From the Henderson (N.C.) Times-News, 
March 18, 1974] 
SENATOR JORDAN 


North Carolina buried another distin- 
guished son this weekend when funeral 
services were held for former U.S. Sen. B. 
Everett Jordan. 

Sen. Jordan was a conservative who also 
understood the conscience of the young. 
This was evident in his 1970 break with 
other conservative senators over the Vietnam 
War. The young went to him, he understood; 
he championed their cause. Sen. Jordan also 
understood the needs of the tobacco farmer 
in North Carolina, and the textile industry. 
He was the son of a Methodist minister, grad- 
uate of Chapel Hill and businessman. All of 
these factors fashioned his viewpoint of the 
world; a world that should have been orderly 
but was not. 

The man from Saxapahaw was quiet, but 
he knew his people and did well by them in 
Washington. He is another in a long line of 
distinguished senators from his state and 
people. 
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A GENTLEMAN PASSES 

The word “gentleman” has suffered a 
rather sad decline in late years. The conno- 
tations of honor, straight-dealing, consider- 
ate behavior and gentle manner it carries 
do not appear to command the respect they 
did in times bound more firmly by tradition. 

The state of a gentleman is not less worthy, 
however, but more so for falling into rela- 
tive obscurity. 

In the tributes to former Senator B. Everett 
Jordan of North Carolina, who died last Fri- 
day at 77, there is a strong thread of unity 
in the descriptions of Jordan as “a gentle- 
man.” 

He was, to be sure, a gentleman true to an 
older conservative tradition in his state, and 
it was not the sort of persuasion that makes 
prominent news or earns national attention. 
But he minded the State’s business assid- 
uously, particularly its textile and tobacco 
interests, and he was not a hard man for 
the average citizen to reach. 

He broke with a majority of conservative 
Southern senators when he voted for the 
Cooper-Church amendment to limit presi- 
dential powers in extending U.S. participa- 
tion in the Vietnam War, and he deserted 
the conservative ranks to vote in favor of gun 
control legislation and when he sided with 
the majority to vote down the hotly-debated 
Supersonic Transport plane. 

Rep. Roy A. Taylor said Jordan was “a 
lovable person with a rich, positive personal- 
ity and a strong faith in his friends, his 
country and his church.” 

In fact, a gentleman of the old school. 


B. Everett JORDAN 


It was not the style of former Senator B. 
Everett Jordan to grandstand. He had no rea- 
son to impress others; he understood him- 
self and his mission, which can be said of 
few persons, public or private. 

Perhaps because of Senator Jordan’s low 
key approach to politics, he never became, 
despite 14 years in the Senate, a recognized 
national figure. Instead he preferred to work 
quietly behind the scenes, leaving the head- 
lines to the more egotistical. 

Yet he demonstrated again and again his 
responsiveness to his North Carolina con- 
stituency. If a citizen had a problem and 
sought the assistance of Everett Jordan, the 
Senator would make every effort to respond. 
Even if he could not completely satisfy the 
constituent, he would explain directly why 
he could not do otherwise. 

And his soft-spokenness was sometimes de- 
ceiving. In 1970 he startled many of his 
Southern Democratic colleagues by speaking 
out against the Vietnam War. He also yoted 
for the Cooper-Church Amendment, which 
limited the President’s war powers. A mild 
Southern dove, even in 1970, was unusual. 

Mr. Jordan enjoyed and worked at being a 
good senator. But he had made his mark in 
life long before he came to the Senate in 
1958. This son of a Methodist minister in 
many ways was a self-made man who worked 
himself from mill superintendent to textile 
magnate. Along the way he became a noted 
churchman and benefactor. 

B. Everett Jordan, who died Friday at age 
77 and was buried Sunday, will be remem- 
bered for a long and meritorious business 
and civic career but perhaps more so for the 
gracious and genial man he was. 


[From the Washington Post, March 16, 1974] 
Ex-SENaTOR B. EVERETT JORDAN DES; 
LED BAKER PROBE 
(By Megan Rosenfeld) 

Former Sen. B. Everett Jordan, 77, who as 
chairman of the Senate Rules Committee 
headed the 1964 Senate investigation into the 
activities of former Senate Democratic secre- 
tary Robert G. (Bobby) Baker, died yester- 
day at his home in Saxapahaw, N.C. 
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Sen. Jordan had a malignant tumor re- 
moved from his colon three years ago, and 
had been in declining health since last sum- 
mer, when he underwent additional surgery 
at Duke University Hospital. 

A millionaire textile manufacturer from 
North Carolina, Sen. Jordan was appointed 
to the Senate in 1958 by Gov. Luther Hodges 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Sen. 
W. Kerr Scott. He was elected to the seat 
in 1960 and was re-elected in 1966. 

A member of the ‘committees on agricul- 
ture, public works and printing, Sen. Jordan 
was a quiet figure on Capitol Hill until the 
Baker investigation by the Rules Commit- 
tee thrust him into the spotlight. 

Baker, then a $19,600-a-year Senate aide 
and protege of President Lyndon B. John- 
son, was accused of influence peddling. The 
Senate Rules Committee found that Baker 
had committed “gross improprieties.” Baker 
was later indicted and convicted in 1967 of 
fraud, theft and tax evasion, and sentenced 
to three years in a federal penitentiary. He 
served 114 years before being paroled. 

The 18-month investigation of Baker was 
criticized for its length, and Republicans ac- 
cused Sen. Jordan and the other members 
of the Committee of a whitewash. 

Before releasing the Committee’s final re- 
port, Sen. Jordan said the investigation was 
a “hard task and a disagreeable task... 
Maybe I'm not enough of a lawyer and 
prosecutor type to go ahead and do some of 
the things some people felt should have 
been done.” 

The Committee's recommendations in- 
cluded a rule that senators and Senate em- 
ployees earning more than $10,000 a year 
supply a list of their financial holdings and 
business associations; a suggestion that 
“moonlighting” by Senate employees be 


limited, and the comptroller general should 
have authority to police congressional lobby- 


ing laws. 

Originally a supporter of U.S. policy in 
Southeast Asia, Sen. Jordan came out against 
the war in Vietnam in 1971, and was a co- 
sponsor of the war powers bill, which lim- 
ited the President’s power to extend Ameri- 
can participation in the war. He was no 
longer in the Senate when the House over- 
rode President Nixon’s veto in November, 
1973, and forced the war powers bill into law. 

“The longer the thing (the war) drew on, 
the more I became disillusioned with the 
handling of it,” he said. “All we were doing 
was bombing the hell out of everybody’s 
rice paddies and killing people—Americans 
and thousands of natives.” 

During his 14 years in the Senate, Sen. 
Jordan also chaired the Agriculture, Public 
Works and Inaugural Ceremonies subcom- 
mittees, 

Sen. Jordan was defeated by a 44-year-old 
Durham lawyer in the 1972 Democratic pri- 
mary election, Nick Galifiankis, Galifiankis 
lost the senatorial election to Republican 
Jesse Helms. 

While Sen. Jordan was campaigning dur- 
ing the 1972 primary, a 23-year-old high 
school janitor killed five persons and 
wounded six others outside a Raleigh, N.C. 
shopping mall where the senator was shaking 
hands with constituents, Sen. Jordan’s exec- 
utive secretary, Wesley Hayden, was shot in 
the chest and seriously injured. Sen. Jordan 
suspended his campaign until he was sure 
Hayden would survive. 

Sen. Jordan has a long and profitable ca- 
reer in textile manufacturing before going to 
the Senate. Born in Ramseur, N.C., the son 
of a traveling Methodist minister, he orga- 
nized his first company, the Sellers Manu- 
facturing Co., in 1927. He eventually owned 
mills that grossed more than $15 million a 
year. 

He attended Trinity College (which later 
became Duke University and which awarded 
him an honorary degree in 1940), and Elon 
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College. He served with the Army Tank Corps 
from 1918 to 1919, and with U.S. occupation 
forces in Germany in 1919. 

He was a recipient of the Silver Beaver 
award from the Boy Scouts of America in 
1965. Sen. Jordan was a trustee of Duke Uni- 
versity, American University and Elton Col- 
lege, and of the U.S. Capitol Historical 
Society. 

Since 1972, Sen. Jordan had spent most of 
his time at the rambling white house in the 
village of Saxapahaw, his home for 46 years. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Katherine McLean; two sons Ben E. Jr. of 
Burlington, N.C., and John M, of Saxapahaw, 
and a daughter, Rose Anne Gant of Burling- 
ton. 

STATEMENT OF L, QUINCY MUMFORD AT THE 
CORNERSTONE LAYING OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS JAMES MADISON MEMORIAL BUILD- 
ING, MARCH 8, 1974 
Senator Cannon, Mr. White, members of 

the Architect’s staff, and Library of Congress 

employees: 

It is an understatement to say that this 
is a real milestone for all of us. Much effort 
has gone into bringing this day to fruition 
and I want to thank each of you for your 
great contribution to the Library of Con- 
gress James Madison Memorial Building. As 
I said in a statement placed in the corner- 
stone, citizens too numerous to mention have 
made this building possible. Members of the 
Congress of the United States—the Joint 
Committee on the Library, the House and 
Senate Office Building Commissions, the 
House and Senate Public Works Commit- 
tees—the James Madison Memorial Commis- 
sion, the Architect of the Capitol and his 
staff, and the staff of the Library of Congress 
deserve posterity’s special gratitude. 

As we lay this cornerstone, I would like 
to pay special tribute to a man who worked 
selflessly and tirelessly to obtain this build- 
ing for the Library of Congress. I am sorry 
he cannot be with us physically today but 
he is here in spirit and in our fond memories 
of his gallant efforts. I speak of former Sen- 
ator B. Everett Jordan of North Carolina, 
the long time Chairman of the Coordinating 
Committee on the Madison Building and 
former Chairman and Vice Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Library. 


THE STABILITY OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY SYSTEM 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, because 
of a rash of news articles which have 
appeared around the country recently on 
the subject of the stability of social se- 
curity, I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a rebuttal to many 
of those newspaper articles, 

The author of the paper, Dr. Richard 
E. Johnson, is a professor of insurance 
and risk management at the University 
of Georgia. He is also a certified life un- 
derwriter and a certified property and 
casualty underwriter. His rebuttal, I be- 
lieve, helps to bring the charges into per- 
spective. 

I think it should be clear, however, 
that there are problems with our social 
security system. Dr. Johnson’s comments 
dispel some of the myths, but even so, 
the Congress should be taking steps to 
insure the solvency of social security. 
Senate Resolution 350 provides for “* + * 
an expert, independent evaluation of the 
status of the social security system.” 

There is some truth to the articles 
which have appeared on the subject of 
social security’s solvency, and one ques- 
tion the Congress must ask itself—and 
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soon—is exactly what we want social se- 
curity to be. Surely it cannot be all things 
to all people, or soon it will be nothing at 
all. The Congress should take a long, hard 
look at this entire question and I am 
glad to see we are doing just that. 

I request unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point both Dr. Johnson’s comments 
and the text of the report on Senate 
Resolution 350. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

SOCIAL Security: STILL A GOOD VALUE 

(By Richard E. Johnson) 


Newspaper readers around the country 
have recently been exposed to a series of 
articles condemning the social security pro- 
gram. These articles, written by a Chicago 
newspaper reporter, Warren Shore, are not 
only inaccurate and misleading, but an ele- 
ment of viciousness can almost be detected 
in the manner in which the reader is given 
isolated half-truths to the exclusion of all 
other pertinent information. One is prompted 
to question what motivated this bias. 

For example, Mr. Shore writes of Jeff Al- 
fred, who, at the age of 23, contributed $676 
(matched by an equal amount by his em- 
ployer) to the Social Security Administra- 
tion as a tax on his earnings this year. He 
then comments that should Jeff die, less 
than $300 would be paid to his wife as the 
total settlement of his account. This seems 
inequitable, but let us look at another pos- 
sible example of a young married couple. Bob 
Miller (age 23) is a successful salesman and 
earns $13,200 both this year and next. At 
the end of that period he is killed in an auto 
accident and leaves behind his wife, Mary, 
and twin children, age one. 

It is possible for Mary and the children 
to receive social security benefits in excess of 
$1,844,715. This total benefit would only be 
paid to the Millers if the children were dis- 
abled during childhood and continued so 
until age 65. (An even greater benefit would 
be paid if they lived longer.) 

It is assumed in this calculation that a 
yearly increase of 3% in benefits is made to 
offset increased inflation. Thus, for a con- 
tribution of slightly over $1,500, Bob's fam- 
ily profited to the extent of $1.8 million. 
Even if neither child had been disabled, a 
benefit of $819 per month would have been 
paid immediately and this monthly benefit 
would have been increased as the cost of liv- 
ing increased. The mother would have re- 
ceived this until the children were 18 and 
they would have received almost this amount 
had they continued their education until 
age 22, the total benefit paid being about 
$280,000. 

No one will defend the first part of this 
example as being reasonable or typical— 
twins being disabled for life. It is, however, 
just as typical as many of the examples used 
by Shore in his series. Jeff Alfred’s widow 
would have had to have been childless to 
have received the benefit stated by Mr. Shore. 

Although this is possible, it does not repre- 
sent the average family being covered by 
the Social Security Act. Instead of looking at 
either the “less than $300 pay-off” or the 
$1,800,000 benefit,” let us instead look at 
the total program and investigate its purpose 
and what it has done for our society. 

In the early 1930s many schemes were de- 
veloped to solve the crisis of the depression. 
One of the most popular movements was 
known as the Townsend Plan. This plan 
guaranteed $200 per month for all citizens 
60 years of age or older. The only obligation 
on the part of the recipient was to promise 
not to work and also to spend his $200 within 
30 days. 

It was assumed that this great influx of 
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dollars into our stagnant economy would 
lift us up by our bootstraps and solve our 
economic problems. The requirement that 
the retiree not work supposedly would guar- 
antee work for many younger people who 
could not find employment. 

Although the Townsend Plan never be- 
came law, the Social Security Act did become 
law and benefits were paid to retirees prior 
to World War II. Initially only retirement 
benefits were to be paid and those only if the 
insured individual did not work in employ- 
ment covered by social security. 

The same philosophy fostered by the 
Townsend Act permeated the Social Security 
Act—"Create Jobs for the Young.” As the 
program expanded and started providing sur- 
vivor benefits to widows with children, the 
same philosophy was continued, If a mother 
with small children was widowed, her right 
to full benefits depended upon her terminat- 
ing “covered” employment. 

Even at this time, however, the benefits 
paid on the children’s behalf were still con- 
tinued regardless of whether the mother 
worked or not, 

Today, almost 40 years later, the Social 
Security Administration follows the same 
pattern laid out initially—“If a parent is lost 
to a family, the surviving children need a 
full-time survivor parent as a guardian.” If 
this is no longer the belief or attitude of the 
population, then the approach can be modi- 
fied, but not without cost. 

The present cost projections of the social 
security program (OASDHI) consider the fact 
that some participants will not claim their 
benefits, preferring to work rather than to 
receive a social security benefit. 

If the “retirement test” were eliminated 
for all groups, retirees and survivors, the 
estimated increased cost would be about $4 
billion. The ultimate result would be an 
increase in the social security payroll tax. 

Perhaps this is the proper time to look 
at the cost of the program. Mr. Shore, in 
his series, constantly compares the cost of 
commercial insurance with that provided un- 
der OASDHI. His major failing is that he 
constantly compares the cost or the tax for 
the whole social security program with the 
premium charged for isolated coverages by 
the commercial insurance industry. 

Your author would be one of the last to 
criticize marketing methods used by the 
commercial insurance industry. Having been 
a part of it for 20 years and having made my 
living teaching the intricacies of the dis- 
cipline for the last 10, I still find it a most 
viable and necessary component of our 50- 
ciety. But, it cannot compete with a social 
insurance program, Social insurance is man- 
datory, there are no acquisition expenses 
in the form of sales commissions and under- 
writing expenses. Everyone must join the 
OASDHI system and their tax added to the 
employer's tax is automatically forwarded to 
the government. 

Due to the great savings generated by the 
efficiencies mentioned above, social security 
cash benefits are administered for about 2 
percent of the total tax income. Since the tax 
monies in the trust funds earn 5.6 percent 
interest per year, over 103 percent of all 
social security tax revenue is available for 
benefit payments. 

An average of 98% of all social security 
tax revenue is actually paid out yearly in 
the form of benefits to its insureds or their 
dependents, The remaining 5 percent plus 
has been added to the trust fund in antici- 


pation of further increases in the benefit 
formula. 


For the individual to continue receiving 
these most favorable rates, the program must 
continue as a compulsory program. It can- 
not exist if voluntary choice of participation 
is extended the public. If free choice were 
implemented, two groups would discontinue 
the coverages—the wealthy and the very 
poor. 
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The wealthy would discontinue the cov- 
erage because they really do not need it and 
because of the slight redistribution effect of 
the program (slightly higher benefits per 
dollar of tax for the lower income). The 
poor would discontinue because they realize 
that our society will not let them starve and 
will take care of them via the welfare route. 

Thus, the large group of middle income 
earners will not only pay for their own fu- 
ture security, but will also be obligated to 
pay most of the tab for the increased wel- 
fare costs. 

How does the life insurance industry com- 
pare in terms of costs and benefits? On the 
average, about 85 percent of premium income 
is returned in the form of benefits. The bal- 
ance is required for administration and ac- 
quisition costs. This is not a large charge 
in comparison with the rest of the insurance 
industry. For most segments of the industry, 
expenses vary between 25 and 45 percent of 
premium income. Thus, even though the life 
insurance industry is doing a great job in 
comparison to the rest of the insurance in- 
dustry, the Social Security Administration is 
doing a phenomenal one, almost beyond be- 
lief for a governmental agency. 

Perhaps one of the biggest problems con- 
fronting the individual is that of comparing 
costs and benefits of the social security pro- 
gram with those provided by the commer- 
cial insurance industry. The major benefits 
provided by the OASDHI program include: 

Monthly retirement benefits to retired 
workers; 

Monthly benefits to disabled workers; 

Monthly benefits to husbands or wives of 
retired workers; 

Monthly benefits to widows and widowers 
of covered workers; 

Benefits to widowed mothers; 

Benefits to disabled widows and widowers; 

Benefits to children of retired workers; 

Benefits to children of deceased workers; 


Committees are constantly studying the pro- 
gram, its projections, and possible changes. 
Recently, James B. Cardwell, Commissioner 
of Social Security, issued the report of the 
trustees of social security. This 1974 Trus- 
tee’s Report shows a longe-range actuarial 
deficit for the OASDI program of about 3% 
of taxable earnings over the next 75 years. 

Much of this projected deficit is caused by 
& change in life style of many of our younger 
married couples, and the resulting decrease 
in birth rates for the Nation. 

We are now approaching a ‘no-growth” 
birth rate and it is important to know what 
effect zero population growth might have on 
the future levels of social security income 
and outgo. 

Although no major impact will be experi- 
enced until the 21st century, the entire area 
of financing will be the main subject of 
study by the new Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security. Their recommendations will 
be submitted to the Congress by the end of 
the year. 

Therefore, by the end of 1975, in all prob- 
ability, Congress will have enacted legisla- 
tion to help solve this problem of the 21st 
century. 

Over the history of the Social Security Act, 
many changes have been made, faults cor- 
rected, and more changes will undoubtedly 
be made in the future. The solution to the 
problems faced by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration cannot be solved by Mr. Shore’s 
suggestions. Should the government ever 
make the decision to follow the recommen- 
dations of Mr. Shore—discard payroll tax for 
social security and buy government bonds— 
the most incredible fiscal confusion imag- 
inable would result. All of the benefits of 
the social approach to insurance would be 
lost and all of the problems of Federal bu- 
reaucracy would remain, 

Social security today is paying $4.6 bil- 
lion a month in benefits to 30 million people. 

Ninety-one percent of the people age 65 
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and over are receiving social security bene- 
fits or are eligible to receive them. 

Ninety-five percent of all children under 
age 18 and their mothers will receive bene- 
fits if the family breadwinner dies. 

Eighty percent of the population between 
the ages of 21 and 64 are eligible for dis- 
ability benefits in case of a severe and pro- 
longed disability. 

Anything which can and does provide so 
much for so many cannot be bad. To the 
contrary. no better plan has yet been offered 
to us. Certainly, Mr. Shore’s suggestion is not 
& better alternative. 


[Report No. 93-976] 
FINANCE COMMITTEE CONSULTANTS: REPORT 
The Committee on Finance, reports fa- 
vorably on original resolution and recom- 
mends that the resolution do pass. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


On May 31, 1974, the Board of Trustees of 
the social security trust funds submitted to 
the Congress the report on the status of 
those funds which they are required by law 
to make each year. In preparing this year’s 
report, the Trustees utilized a revised set of 
assumptions with respect to a number of 
the factors which affect the estimates of 
future income to and outgo from the funds. 
Even with the revised assumptions, the re- 
port indicates no cause for concern as to 
the immediate soundness of the social se- 
curity system. On a long-range basis, how- 
ever, the new assumptions used by the 
Trustees this year result in estimates of in- 
come and outgo which indicate a need for 
significant additional financing in order to 
maintain the future actuarial soundness of 
the program. In addition, the report indi- 
cates that even within the next 5 years 
certain adjustments may be required in 
order to maintain the relationship between 
the income, outgo, and balance of the funds 
which has traditionally been considered ap- 
propriate. It thus seems certain that within 
the next year or two Congress will have to 
carefully examine the status of the social 
security system and very possibly enact sig- 
nificant amendments with respect to the 
financing of that system. 

The social security cash benefit programs 
represent a very substantial portion of the 
total Federal budget (amounting to $66 bil- 
lion at present), The soundness of the trust 
funds involves the economic security of the 
30 million current beneficiaries and the 
many millions of others who count on its 
benefits being available in the future. Fi- 
nancing social security is based on an ear- 
marked payroll tax which directly affects the 
weekly or monthly paychecks of 90 percent 
of all workers in this country. 

In view of this, it is imperative that there 
be available to the Congress, to guide it in 
whatever action it may find necessary to 
take, the best and most complete informa- 
tion which can be obtained concerning the 
actuarial status of the system. For this rea- 
son, the Committee on Finance has approved 
a resolution authorizing the committee to 
obtain an expert independent analysis of 
the actuarial status of the social security 
system. 

The Committee on Finance has great con- 
fidence in the expertise and integrity of the 
actuarial office of the Social Security Admin- 
istration whose findings formed the basis 
of the recent trustees’ report. However, in 
view of the very substantial long-range defi- 
cit now projected and the importance of the 
social security program for the economic se- 
curity of the country, the committee felt, as 
a matter of prudence, that it could not place 
its rellance upon only a single source of in- 
formation. This is particularly true since the 
financial status of the program is greatly 
affected by future trends in inflation, wage 
levels, and birth rates. These are factors 
with respect to which differing methodologies 
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can produce significant differences in esti- 
mates as is most dramatically illustrated by 
the significant change in the actuarial status 
of the trust funds reported in the current 
trustees’ report. This change results not from 
any legislative change in the program but 
rather from a change in the estimates with 
respect to these factors and, in particular, 
with respect to birth rates. 

Accordingly, the committee has approved 
& resolution which would authorize the Com- 
mittee on Finance to expend up to $30,000 
with the aim of obtaining an expert inde- 
pendent evaluation of the status of the social 
security system. 

The evaluation will involve the varlous 
demographic, actuarial, and economic as- 
sumptions which underlie estimates of the 
financial status of the social security trust 
fund, with a view toward providing the com- 
mittee the best possible estimate of that 
status together with information as to the 
extent to which variations from that esti- 
mate may be anticipated if actual experience 
does not completely bear out the various un- 
derlying assumptions, In addition to exam- 
ining the current situation with respect to 
the social security trust funds, it is also an- 
ticipated that the evaluation will address 
itself to the somewhat broader question of 
what improvements, if any, should be made 
in the methodologies employed on a continu- 
ing basis for the examination and presenta- 
tion of the actuarial status of the social se- 
curity system. 


PROTECTING THE ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Northern Great Plains is on the thresh- 
old of massive coal development. I am 
deeply concerned that, before the devel- 
opment is fully underway, all of the 
parties involved arrive at a solid under- 
standing of the many factors that must 
be considered if we are to avoid damage 
to our economy or ruin of our land. 

South Dakota is vitally concerned with 
@ proposal by Energy Transportation 
Systems to construct a coal slurry pipe- 
line between Wyoming and Arkansas. 
While the pipeline itself will not cross 
South Dakota, it will use water from the 
Madison formation which underlies the 
western part of our State. The use of that 
water raises some critical questions re- 
garding the rights of States who share 
water from an interstate aquifer. 

There are serious unanswered legal 
questions about interstate aquifers and 
I believe that it is essential that we begin 
a detailed discussion of the matter at 
once. M. W. Bittinger and Associates has 
prepared a legal analysis of the matter 
entitled, “Management and Administra- 
tion of Ground Water in Interstate Aqui- 
fers.” I believe that it is an important 
document because it summarizes the 
legal questions and provides a good basis 
for future discussion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
analysis be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Part III—LEGAL ANALYSIS: INTRODUCTION— 
SCOPE oF ARTICLE 

There is no paucity of articles and treatises 
on the law on underground waters. The 
various doctrines have been examined and re- 
examined. The myriad views of the courts 
in regard to the relative merits of the origi- 


nal and variously modified common-law 
rules and the appropriation doctrine have 
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been vigorously applauded or vehemently 
condemned, depending upon the usually 
logical, but generally pre-conceived posi- 
tions of the authors. Whether waters are 
tributary to natural streams or enclosed in 
impervious basins, and whether or not the 
water can correctly be classified as seepage 
waters or as waters of deep percolation, are 
similar problems with which courts and 
lawyers have wrestled. To engineers, this is 
all sound and fury, signifying nothing other 
than the inability of the legal profession to 
recognize that water is a manageable re- 
source, that techniques of water management 
are more helpful than legal doctrines, and 
that water has the same physical character- 
istics and properties whether it is on the 
surface or underground and whether it is 
found to be deep or shallow. 

In fairness, however, we must recognize 
that the courts have wavered between the 
various doctrines only in an attempt to find 
a fair and just solution to the problems cre- 
ated by too much demand and not enough 
supply. Further, they recognize, perhaps 
more clearly than do the engineers, that be- 
fore any resource can be effectively managed 
the parties must agree upon a manager. 

We will, therefore, in this discussion, avoid 
the temptation of adding to the already un- 
necessarily voluminous compendiums of legal 
analysis of the merits of the various doc- 
trines. Instead, we will adopt the engineer- 
ing view that the problems connected with 
ground-water supply and demand, including 
those of interstate waters, can be resolved 
through intelligent management; and we will 
inquire into the legal means by which inter- 
state management may be brought into ex- 
istence. In doing so, we will be both practical 
and legal in overruling the objections of the 
engineers and considering “Judges” to be 
within our definition of “managers.” 

THE PROBLEM 

The engineering portion of this report es- 
tablishes the problem. In some cases, a lim- 
ited supply of interstate ground water exists 
to supply a greater demand. Continued and 
unmanaged withdrawals have resulted or 
will result in depletion of the water resource 
(total or cyclical), in reduction of water 
quality, or both. 

1. Depletion 


a. Total: The depletion in certain arid 
regions may be total. If the stored under- 
ground waters cannot be expected to be re- 
placed by precipitation or by man-induced 
recharge, then the resource, like minerals, 
can obviously be used only once. Manage- 
ment is limited to: 

(1) Reasonably controlling the withdrawal 
to obtain the “best” social or economic use 
thereof, or 

(2) Developing artificial means of recharge. 

b. Cyclical: More often, the depletion is 
cyclical, varying from day to day, month to 
month, year to year, or decade to decade. 
The usual cycle is one of recharge in the 
spring, ample supply in early summer, and 
limited or depleted supply in late summer 
or fall. By definition, natural recharge ulti- 
mately completes the cycle; but man-in- 
duced recharge can make the underground 
supply more dependable. Management, 
therefore, may include: 

(1) Inducing recharge in order to allow 
more complete cyclical withdrawal. 

(2) Reasonably limiting and allocating 
withdrawals during or in anticipation of the 
time of shortage. 

2. Quality 

The tapping of the underground water re- 
source may have the effect of reducing the 
quality of the water remaining. This can be 
the result of the use made of the withdrawn 
water as, for example, when the waters are 
applied to irrigation with resultant deep 
percolation of salts or other chemicals, or 
of its use to dilute and discharge human or 
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animal waste back into the ground-water 
reservoir; or it may be the result of lowering 
the ground-water table or water pressures so 
as to allow adjoining, contaminated waters 
to flow into the reservoir. 

We exclude any consideration of the legal- 
managerial rights between intrastate users, 
confining ourselves to the rights and rem- 
edies applicable to conflicts between inter- 
state water users. 

The basic question, then, is: How and to 
what extent may the hydrologically sound 
managerial and administrative system be im- 
posed interstate? This, in turn, leads us to 
certain subquestions: 

1. What are the relative rights between 
the users of one State and the users of an- 
other State? 

2. What legal remedies are available to 
assert such rights? 

3. What is the best legal-managerial solu- 
tion in aid of these rights? 

4. What is the most likely legal-managerial 
solution? 

RIGHTS AND REMEDIES 

If the users in one State withdraw under- 
ground waters to the detriment of users in 
an adjoining State, actual injury occurs. 
This is an engineering fact. Whether or not 
such actual injury also constitutes legal 
injury is another question, and, of course, 
the vital one. 

While actual injury is a fact, legal injury 
is never a fact until a court or a legislature 
pronounces it to be. Until then, it is only 
an opinion, The likelihood of a lawyer's 
transforming his opinion into legal fact can 
be greatly influenced. by the legal theory 
adopted and the forum chosen. The possible 
forums are the Federal and State courts and 
the Federal and State legislatures. 

As has often been observed, ground-water 
law has developed more slowly than has 
surface-water law, primarily because surface 
waters are first developed for beneficial use 
and are accordingly the subject of the first 
conflicts between water users and because 
the injuries resulting from the excessive or 
improper use of surface waters are readily 
observable. 

In the case of ground water we find, on the 
contrary, that the first withdrawals are gen- 
erally minimal, and that the increased de- 
mands resulting in conflict are much more 
slowly satisfied, having an almost insidious 
effect on pre-existing rights. 

The later developing ground-water laws 
sometimes pay heed to existing surface water 
law; but, more often, perhaps, the courts 
view ground waters as the proper subject 
of a different set of rules. This latter in- 
clination is one which, with some justifica- 
tion, has been, from time to time soundly 
condemned as based upon a lack of under- 
standing of hydrology and founded upon in- 
applicable common-law concepts more prop- 
erly applied to less elusive subjects. But, 
again, in fairness, it must be admitted that 
waters underground, while chemically iden- 
tical to surface waters, do occasionally have 
unique properties. For example, while surface 
flows can be cyclically depleted, they are in- 
variably replenished; whereas, in some areas, 
ground waters, once removed, are, for prac- 
tical purposes, gone forever. Similarly, 
ground-water pollution may occur by virtue 
of the mere fact of removal of the water 
itself, as where reduced water-table levels 
allow the inflow of sea or other contaminated 
waters, whereas surface flows are polluted 
aa by the discharge of the pollutants into 
them. 

In any event, we must take the law as we 
find it; and the varied laws are of impor- 
tance in the consideration of certain of the 
means by which underground water users 
of one State may seek redress for injuries 
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caused by the withdrawal of waters by users 
of adjoining States. 


REMEDIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Let us first consider the legal rights and 
duties as between individual underground- 
water users in adjoining States. Let us as- 
sume that the aggrieved person with a well 
in State A is injured by withdrawals from a 
well located in State B. The aggrieved per- 
son, to obtain legal relief, is forced into the 
courts of State B, those courts being the ones 
with jurisdiction over the offender and the 
offender’s property.’ It follows that the legal 
“doctrine” recognized by this latter court will 
be crucial. The offender's right to withdraw, 
or his duty to refrain from withdrawing, is 
governed by the laws of State B.‘ If the laws 
of States A and B are in conflict, the laws 
of State A may likewise be important, as 
establishing the existence or nonexistence of 
a right to be protected. 

Some definitions of the so-called “‘doc- 
trines” are necessary. We emphasize, how- 
ever, that the following are merely workable 
summaries of the existing doctrines and that 
it is not intended that this article should 
be interpreted as any attempt to redefine, 
classify, or analyze the relative merits of, 
or otherwise deal in, the rationale of the doc- 
trines. 

The common-law rule (also referred to as 
the “absolute-ownership doctrine") 

The waters underlying the land are the 
property of the landowner who may withdraw 
them without reference to the effect upon 
others. 


The modified common-law rules 


Most States embracing the common-law 
concept have modified it to avoid the harsh- 
ness of its strict application. In this article 
we refer to both of the common doctrines as 
variations of the “modified common-law 
rule,” as the distinctions between the modi- 
fied rules are more ones of emphasis than 
of clear legal distinction. The modified rules 
are as follows: 

1. The reasonable-use rule: Although the 
landowner has a right to the use of the prop- 
erty’s underground waters, he must none- 
theless recognize that adjoining owners have 
similar rights which would necessarily be 
affected by his unreasonable withdrawal of 
ground water. 

2. The correlative-rights doctrine: The 
landowner has the right to make use of the 
waters underlying his lands, but they are 
subject to the co-extensive and co-equal 
rights existing in adjoining landowners. 

The prior-appropriation doctrine 

As between conflicting claimants, he who 
has first put the water to beneficial use has 
the first right to continue such beneficial 
use, without waste, and to the extent of his 
former usage. By definition, such first use, be- 
ing first in legal right, cannot cause legal in- 
jury by depriving a subsequent appropriator 
of water in times of shortage. 

In each of the following hypothetical situa- 
tions we will assume that an underground- 
water user in State A is harmed by water 
use in State B, that the State A user was 
the first water user, and that the use in 
State B is excessive as tested by one of the 
modified common-law doctrines. Suit is 
brought in the State courts of State B to en- 
join the State B water user. 

1. If State B follows the common-law rule: 

No relief will be granted no matter what 
doctrine prevails in State A, the State A 
user having no property right recognized by 
State B, and the State B user being privileged 
in his use 
2. If State A is a strict common-law State 

and State B follows the modified common 

law: 

The State A user will argue that he is 
entitled to protection under the law of State 
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B. The State B user will argue that the State 
A user has no rights because his land, and 
his underground-water rights, exist only by 
virtue of the laws of State A, and that under 
the strict common-law doctrine he cannot 
complain of withdrawals in State B any more 
than he could complain of similar with- 
drawals in State A. 

Are the existence of the State A users rights 
in this situation to be governed by the laws 
of State B? The law of the place of wrong 
determines whether or not a person has 
sustained legal injury. But where is the 
place of wrong? The restatement rule is 
that: 

The place of wrong is in the State where 
the last event necessary to make an actor 
liable for an alleged tort takes place.’ 

Is the last event the withdrawal of the 
water in State B or the resulting depletion 
of the water in State A? It is a good question, 
but it is unlikely that the injured person 
will want to spend the time or the money 
to obtain a judicial answer.’ 


3. If States A and B are both modified com- 
mon-law States: 


Here relief should be possible. State B will 
recognize the efficiency of the State A user's 
argument that he has at least co-equal 
status with the user within State B, and 
that he is entitled to appropriate relief. If 
the allegations of injury are proved, the 
courts of State B should grant relief. How- 
ever, although relief is here possible in 
theory, as a practical matter it is not. Sel- 
dom, if ever, will the circumstances be such 
that the State A user can definitely prove 
that the particular user in State B is causing 
him injury. For the State A user to be suc- 
cessful, he would have to be blessed with a 
precisely provable geological condition which 
is easily demonstrable and understandable. 

Further, a complete absence of other prob- 
able causes of the water shortage, particu- 
larly a complete absence of other well users 
in the adjoining area would be essential; 
and this factual situation is unlikely to oc- 
cur, for the simple reason that, in the ab- 
sence of the other wells, the injury would 
probably not be observable. The practical 
difficulty of showing the direction and rate 
of underground flows is also a problem. All 
of these difficulties combine to make it un- 
likely that the solution to underground wa- 
ter problems will be found in the develop- 
ment of a large body of common law result- 
ing from private legal actions between indi- 
viduals in circumstances such as those above. 


4. If State A is an appropriation State and 
State B is a modified common-law State: 


State B, while not recognizing any right 
based upon priority of use, will nonetheless 
grant that the State A user is at least a 
co-equal, The result should be, and the diffi- 
culties will be, the same as in example 3. 

5. If States A and B are both adherents of 

the appropriation doctrine: 


Relief should be granted, but the State 
C courts are apt to get sidetracked by juris- 
dictional concerns. The answer should be 
as expressed by the Supreme Court of Utah 
in a surface water case: 

It is a recognized rule of law that a per- 
son who has appropriated water at a cer- 
tain point in a stream is entitled to have so 
much of the waters of said stream as he has 
appropriated flow down to him to the point 
of his diversion; and if the settlers higher 
up on the stream, in another State, whose 
appropriations are subsequent, divert any of 
the waters of the stream which have been 
so first appropriated, then the courts of the 
later State will protect the first settler in his 
rights.” 

In keeping with this philosophy, the Wy- 
oming Supreme Court has held that the 
Wyoming courts had both the jurisdiction 
and the duty to adjudicate rights for lands 
irrigated in another State ffrom an inter- 
state stream2° The Idaho rule is the 
same™ 
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But in a Colorado case, the Supreme Court 
of Colorado held that its courts had no ju- 
risdiction to award a priority to a ditch ir- 
rigating lands in New Mexico, even though 
the water was diverted in Colorado.4 And 
the Utah Court, in spite of its broad lan- 
guage as to the propriety of affording pro- 
tection to the out-of-State appropriator, 
nonetheless refused to recognize the validity 
of a water right decreed by the State of 
Idaho, even though the litigating parties 
were all properly before the latter court, on 
the grounds that Idaho had no jurisdiction 
over waters of interstate streams diverted 
or used in Utah." 

If these jurisdictional concerns are pres- 
ent in cases involving clearly observable and 
well understood surface waters, we can 
imagine the magnification of such concerns 
with the relatively invisible and mysterious 
underground flows. 


6. I} State A is a modified common-law State 
and State B is an appropriation State: 
Under our assumed facts, the State A user 

is also the prior appropriator; and he will 

argue that he should therefore be protected. 

We can expect the State B user to advance 

the argument that the foreigner’s use is not 

an appropriative right subject to protection 
under the common law of State B. It is the 

same question that we had in example 2. 
In all of the foregoing examples, the ag- 

grieved water user who seeks a Federal forum 

will obtain the same results, for the Federal 

District Courts enforce the real property laws 

(including the water laws) of the States in 

which they sit. The exception will be that 

if both State A and State B are appropriation 

States, the Federal Court is much less con- 

strained by the idea of State boundaries and 

has no difficulty in granting relief upon prin- 
ciples of law recognized by the laws of both 

States. 

For instance, in 1905 the Federal Court, 
sitting in Colorado, decided that an appro- 
priation of water in the State of Wyoming 
from a stream that rises in Colorado for irri- 
gation of lands in Wyoming is valid as against 
a subsequent appropriator in Colorado from 
the same stream for irrigating lands in Colo- 
rado? Subsequently, the United States Su- 
preme Court held that a lower Federal Court 
could properly enjoin a Montana appropria- 
tor from interfering with the superior rights 
of a prior Wyoming appropriator.* 

Nor need these results in the Federal 
forums be limited solely to those cases where 
the laws of the conflicting States are identi- 
cal. Justice Holmes, in a case involving a con- 
flict between water users of an interstate 
stream, observed: 

The alleged rights ... involve a relation be- 
tween parcels of land that cannot be brought 
within the same jurisdiction. This relation 
depends as well upon the permission of the 
laws of Nevada as upon the compulsion of the 
laws of California.” 

And a respected writer on water rights has 
noted that: 

The general principle of substantive law 
deducible from the authorities is that prior- 
ity governs between appropriators irrespec- 
tive of State lines, the validity of each appro- 
priation being governed, in testing its prior- 
ity, by the law of the State in which the 
diversion is made, so long as there remains 
an equitable enjoyment of benefits by both 
states. 

It is not realistic to expect the State courts 
to have an overriding concern to assure the 
equitable rights of sister States; but, as we 
will later note, the Federal courts, or at least 
the Supreme Court, are quite enchanted with 
the concept. Hence, in summary, we can cer- 
tainly conclude that, whatever the doctrine 
of the competing States, the aggrieved water 
user from a foreign jurisdiction will be well 
advised to seek a Federal, in preference to a 
State, forum. We may further conclude, in 
summary, that the difficulties attending proof 
of the movements of underground waters 
and the effects attending their withdrawal 
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will make even the Federal judicial forum a 
rather impractical one. If we consider fur- 
ther the time, expense, and unpredictability 
associated with litigation, we can only con- 
clude that an overall solution resulting from 
private litigation is unlikely. 

STATE LEGISLATION 


May we expect a resolution through legis- 
lative action by the affected States? The 
suggestions made have been primarily along 
two lines: 

Uniform ground-water laws 


It has been urged that the States adopt 
uniform underground-water laws. However, 
as we have seen, the existence of identical 
doctrines does not necessarily resolve the 
problem. 

What would be required is a uniform 
system of controls of the underground with- 
drawals as among the affected States. His- 
torically, States have been extremely reluc- 
tant to impose such controls, even intrastate. 
This has been true even in the West where 
the water demands far exceed the supply, 
and where regulation is most clearly required. 
Colorado, for instance, while the pace-setter 
in the development of the doctrine of appro- 
priation for surface streams,” has only in 
recent years applied that doctrine to its un- 
derground water,” even though the Colorado 
Supreme Court ruled decades ago that un- 
derground waters were presumed in law (as 
they in fact turned out to be) to be tributary 
to natural streams and an esential part of 
their total water supply.“ Similarly, Wy- 
oming, which has rigorously asserted State 
control over its water resources, requiring 
permits to be obtained from the administra- 
tive authority before diversion of water is 
allowed,* has instituted no substantial con- 
trols over the withdrawal of ground waters 
until recent years.” The regulation and con- 
trol of underground waters, according to the 
experience of these and other Western States, 
is dictated as much by political as by en- 
gineering factors. If history is any guide, the 
likelihood of each State’s adopting uniform 
laws for administration and control is prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

Reciprocal laws 


A more likely possibility hinges upon the 
ultimate realization by the various State 
legislatures that a problem is building. Since 
the legislators will not know how to cure it, 
they could probably be convinced that it 
would be proper to allow the formation of 
interstate underground districts, which dis- 
tricts would be given the power to regulate 
the underground waters within the boun- 
daries of such districts. This has the politi- 
cal advantage of allowing the passage of a 
law which in its preamble, recites the solu- 
tion of the problem, yet does not require the 
individual legislators to take any responsi- 
bility for the controls which must ultimately 
be imposed by such districts. However, since 
the conflicts sought to be resolved are not 
generally recognized, it is likely that the leg- 
islators of the various States can be ex- 
pected to avoid involvement, that being the 
historic inclination of legislatures. We will 
probably find that before these bodies act, 
other managers will have imposed their own 
rules. 

Further, there are practical limitations to 
the effectiveness of interstate districts: 

1. The legislation may be in violation of 
State constitutional provisions, and will, to 
that extent, be unenforceable. The right to 
appropriate water, for instance, may be con- 
stitutionally protected, and the legislature 
could not properly adopt reciprocal legisla- 
tion which would impair that right. 

2. The statutes of each State, though iden- 
tically worded, must be enforced through 
and interpreted by the courts of each State. 
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Varied constructions of identical statutes 
must be anticipated, 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The likelihood of the enactment of Fed- 
eral statutes to resolve the disputes pertain- 
ing to quantity is not great. Our Federal 
Government is one of limited powers. Al- 
though the Congress has not hesitated to 
take action in certain matters involving 
navigable streams, which action may very 
much affect non-navigable tributaries, yet 
such actions are specifically justified under 
the general power of the Congress to control 
the navigability of streams.** Congress has 
never presumed to assert any authority in 
regard to the distribution of surface waters, 
wisely leaving that to State jurisdictions. 
There would be even less likelihood, and less 
legal basis, for Congress to prescribe distribu- 
tion of the limited supply of underground 
waters. It is unlikely politically that Congress 
would attempt such interference; there 
would be grave doubts as to the Constitu- 
tional propriety of such a Congressional at- 
tempt; and there are sound practical reasons 
why Congress should avoid such an attempt. 

A somewhat different situation exists with 
respect to water quality. Here politically, 
constitutionally, and practically, Congress is 
not met with the same objections as it would 
if it attempted “interference” in matters re- 
lating to distribution of quantities. Politi- 
cally speaking, environmental and pollution 
controls are extremely popular with most of 
the constituents of most of the Congress- 
men, and that which would be politically un- 
popular in regard to the quantity of water 
is extremely popular in regard to its quality. 
It can be logically argued that the health 
and welfare of the people of the United 
States are well served by the prevention of 
water pollution, and many constitutionally 
accepted approaches to this problem can no 
doubt be found. Practically, too, good argu- 
ments can be made for Federal intervention, 
mainly because underground-water supplies 
do disregard State lines; and if the States 
where the water originates do not control 
and maintain the quality of water in those 
States, the ones who suffer from the upper 
State’s lack of concern will be those in some 
lower State. 

Congress has made some tentative explora- 
tions into the field of water quality. The 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act pro- 
poses to be a means to “establish a national 
policy for the prevention, control, and abate- 
ment of water pollution,” * The Act requires 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in cooperation with other Federal 
agencies, and with State, local and interstate 
agencies, “develop comprehensive programs 
for eliminating or reducing the pollution of 
interstate waters and tributaries thereof and 
improving the sanitary condition of surface 
and underground waters,"*" The Act con- 
templates that the Secretary will encourage 
the States to adopt uniform State laws to 
prevent and control water pollution; it fur- 
ther encourages interstate compacts for the 
prevention and control of water pollution.” 
The policy is one of encouraging State and 
interstate action, with Federal cooperation, 
rather than Federal enforcement.” However, 
after rather extensive steps have been taken 
to cause pollution to cease, the Secretary 
may request the Attorney General of the 
United States to secure abandonment of in- 
terstate pollution, without independent 
State action, if that pollution endangers the 
health or welfare of persons in a State other 
than that in which the discharge originates, 
Similar action may be taken to protect the 
health and welfare of persons within the 
same State where the pollution is occurring.” 
Probably, however, the most effective por- 
tion of the Act is the one that describes the 
provisions that authorize grants to States for 
the construction of physical facilities to re- 
duce water pollution, and the withholding of 
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grants for similar projects to States whose 
plans do not accomplish that result." 


INFORMAL AGREEMENTS 


One suggestion, advanced with great sin- 
cerity by knowledgeable water users is the 
“informal agreement.” These users who rec- 
ognize the damage show foresight and in- 
telligence, but, unfortunately, such informal 
agreements have practically no chance of 
success. While a few men of good will may sit 
down, reasonably discuss their differences, 
and resolve them, the likelihood of this hap- 
pening decreases in proportion to the num- 
ber of persons involved. The areas where 
problems haye arisen or will arise in regard 
to interstate ground water are those areas in 
which there are many, not few, under- 
ground-water users. The greater the number 
of users, the less the likelihood of either con- 
ceiving the agreement or assuring compli- 
ance with it. The experience of the writer is 
that efforts directed along this line will be 
fruitless and time wasting, and ultimately 
will produce no real or practical solution, 


THE INTERSTATE COMPACT 


Interstate compacts have been found to 
be useful tools in dealing with interstate 
conflicts in regard to the flows of major 
streams. Their particular advantages are: 

1. Finality. The interstate compact, when 
properly ratified, becomes fully the law of 
the land insofar as the contract provides. It 
will be recognized by the courts of all the 
affected States as well as by the Courts of 
the United States.” 

2. Flexibility. A well-drawn compact, 
though final, is flexible. It may provide that 
particular rules and regulations may be 
modified, adjusted, or changed to meet 
changing circumstances, or to conform to 
new information concerning the ground- 
water resource. 

3. Expertise. Customarily, compacts are 
negotiated by knowledgeable representatives 
of the compacting States, with the assistance 
of a knowledgeable. representative of the 
United States Government. Persons knowl- 
edgeable and experienced in an area, with 
sufficient time and ability to investigate 
fully the probable results of a proposed 
course of action, are much more likely to 
develop a conclusion which is both work- 
able and fair than is likely to be the result 
of less limited effort or less experienced 
consideration. 

One of the basic decisions required in the 
development of any particular compact is the 
choice between allocation and management. 
Should the compact provide that each State 
is allocated a specific quantity of water? 
Or, on the other hand, should the States 
agree that the water resource is one that 
should be subject to year-to-year or decade- 
to-decade management, without allocation of 
specific quantities to the participating 
States? Allocation, either in absolute quan- 
tities or in percentages, is the simplest solu- 
tion. Management is, no doubt, the best, 
since it allows for planned recharging of the 
underground-water resource for the ultimate 
greater benefit of all of the States involved 
in the compact. 

The Upper Niobrara River Compact is, as 
mentioned in the engineering portion of 
this report,” at least a tentative step in 
the direction of an interstate compact relat- 
ing to ground waters. Apparently it was rec- 
ognized that ground-water withdrawals 
from the Niobrara River Basin were a factor 
in the depletion of the surface flows of the 
Niobrara River; and since thg compact at- 
tempted to equitably apportion the surface 
waters, it was thought necessary to take into 
account such potential withdrawals and the 
resultant depletions. The compact did not 
attempt to apportion the underground 
waters, but did recognize the essential physi- 
cal facts. In the future, consideration will 
have to be given to these ground-water with- 
drawals. It comforts us to know that while 
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the effects of ground water withdrawals on 
surface streams may go largely unrecognized, 
such is not always the case; and recognition 
of a problem is the first step towards its 
solution. 

We have stated that the formation of in- 
terstate districts by the affected States is 
subject to certain disadvantages, among 
them the impossibility of overriding State 
constitutional provisions and the likelihood 
that State court constructions of statutory 
provisions may vary. 

Can these limitations be overcome by the 
interstate compact? An answer to that ques- 
tion requires some analysis and understand- 
ing of the rather unique constitutional 
status of the interstate compact. The United 
States Constitutional provision states: “No 
State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
... enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State... ."” 

The original States, prior to the adoption 
of the Constitution, were considered individ- 
ual sovereign States, and, under American 
constitutional theory,™ they retain all attri- 
butes of sovereignty except those which they 
have specifically surrendered. States since 
added to the Union became likewise invested 
with similar sovereignty. One sovereign right 
which the States surrendered is the right to 
enter into compacts or agreements with 
either foreign powers or other States of the 
Union. But, conversely, if Congress consents 
to a compact between the States, the per- 
mitted compact, while having the attributes 
of a contract,” rises to a dignity greater than 
that of a mere agreement. 

In the words of the United States Supreme 
Court: 

If Congress consented, then the states were 
in this respect restored to their original in- 
herent sovereignty; such consent being the 
sole limitation imposed by the constitution, 
when given, left the states as they were be- 
fore, ... whereby their compacts because of 
binding force .. .; operating with the same 
effect as a treaty between sovereign powers.“ 

Recognizing, then, the substantial similar- 
ity between the treaties of sovereign na- 
tions and approved compacts between the 
States, we are led to an inquiry as to the 
effect of interstate “treaties” which are in 
conflict with the constitution of one of the 
signatory States. 

Were the law of treaties between sovereign 
States to be applied to State compacts with- 
out modification, then the rule would be that 
the compact could not supersede constitu- 
tional provisions, The treaty-making power 
of the United States does not extend “so far 
as to authorize what the constitution for- 
bids.” ® Logic would lead one to conclude 
therefore that the State of Colorado, for ex- 
ample, could not enter into a compact which 
would impair the right to appropriate the 
unappropriated waters of the State, a con- 
stitutionally guaranteed right. But, as we 
shall see, logic bows to necessity. We find 
that in one way or another the Supreme 
Court has given effect to the provisions of the 
pacts between the States in spite of allegedly 
conflicting State constitutional provisions. 
Three decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court will be sufficient illustration. 

In State v. Sims,® the court considered a 
compact negotiated by eight States to con- 
trol pollution in the Ohio River system. The 
State auditor of West Virginia refused to 
issue a warrant for the sum appropriated by 
the West Virginia Legislature. The auditor’s 
position was upheld by the West Virginia 
Supreme Couft, which held that the legisla- 
ture’s act approving the compact was con- 
trary to the provisions of West Virginia's 
constitution, in that it bound future legisla- 
tures to make appropriations to fulfill the 
terms of the compact. Ordinarily, the deci- 
sion of the highest court of a State as to the 
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interpretation of the constitution of that 
State is the final word. The United States 
Supreme Court, however, reversed the deci- 
sion. But rather than simply and forth- 
rightly holding that a compact, having been 
approved by Congress, supersedes State laws 
or constitutional provisions, the Court 
elected to disregard the State Supreme 
Court's construction of that State's constitu- 
tion and impose its own interpretation. The 
Court justified this by saying: 

Just as this court has power to settle dis- 
putes between states where there is no com- 
pact, it must have final power to pass upon 
the meaning and validity of compacts. It re- 
quires no elaborate argument to reject the 
suggestion that an agreement solemnly en- 
tered into between states by those who alone 
have political authority to speak for a state 
can be unilaterally nullified, or given final 
meaning by an organ of one of the contract- 
ing states. A state cannot be its own ultimate 
judge in a controversy with a sister state.” 

This is good logic and good law, and the 
Court should have gone on to conclude that 
by entering into the compact, and approving 
congressional ratification, the State effec- 
tively imposed upon itself the obligations of 
a treaty which, if necessary, would take 
precedence over the constitutional provisions 
of the State. Instead, the Court disregarded 
the exceedingly well established principle 
that the highest court of a particular State 
is the final arbiter of that State’s constitu- 
tion, and giving its own interpretation to 
the West Virginia constitution, concluded 
that the compact did not violate its terms. 

While Petty v. Tennessee-Missouri Bridge 
Comm." did not violate a State constitu- 
tional provision, it is noteworthy for its ex- 
tension and amplification of the doctrine 
announced in Sims, reserving to the United 
States Supreme Court all questions of in- 
terpretation of interstate compact provisions, 
including all laws or constitutional provi- 
sions of the various States which bear upon 
their rights and duties under the compact. 
In Petty, the compact created a bridge com- 
mission which built bridges and operated 
ferries across the Mississippi River. The ques- 
tion was whether this commission could be 
sued for damages resulting from the death of 
one of the employees killed in a boat colli- 
sion. The lower court said ‘‘no,” primarily for 
the reason that “The Court of Appeals laid 
emphasis on the law of Missouri, which, it 
said, construes a sue-and-be-sued provision 
as not authorizing a suit for negligence 
against a public corporation.” “ The high 
court, however, said: “. . . But we disagree 
with the construction given by the Court of 
Appeals to the sue-and-be-sued clause. For 
the resolution of that question we turn to 
federal not state law.” 4 

The third, and for our purposes the most 
relevant of the cases is Hinderlider v. LaPlata 
River & Cherry Creek Ditch Co.“ The right 
to the use of water, as evidenced by judicial 
decree, is recognized as a valuable property 
right in the State of Colorado.” It is given 
constitutional protection by a provision that 
“The right to divert the unappropriated 
waters of any natural stream to beneficial 
uses shall never be denied... P“ 

In the LaPlata River compact, the States 
of Colorado and New Mexico, with the con- 
sent of the Congress, agreed that the waters 
of that river would be shared between the 
two States in accordance with certain for- 
mulas set forth in the compact. The ditch 
company, holder of a very early decree, in- 
sisted that it be allowed to divert the waters 
of the river in Colorado, which request was 
refused by the Colorado administrative au- 
thorities on the ground that the waters in 
the stream at that time were allocated by 
the compact to the water users of New 
Mexico. The Colorado Supreme Court, on the 
basis of that State’s constitutional provi- 
sion, and on the basis that the due process 
clauses of both the Colorado and United 
States Constitutions upheld the position of 
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the ditch company.” It stated succinctly 
enough, “. .. If private rights may be stripped 
from the citizen by state ‘compacts,’ by leg- 
islative flat, by commissioners, by the un- 
controlled discretion of state engineers, then 
‘due process’ is dead in Colorado." + 

The United States Supreme Court, how- 
ever, concluded otherwise; it found that 
there was no property to take, by due process 
or otherwise.” The Colorado constitutional 
right of appropriation, while mentioned, 
was thought not relevant on the grounds 
that it had effect only upon Colorado’s share 
of the waters of an interstate stream, and 
that the waters reserved by the compact to 
New Mexico were therefore not subject to 
appropriation. In the words of the Court: 

. .. The compact—the legislative means— 
adapts to our union of sovereign states the 
age-old treaty making power of independent 
sovereign nations. 

. . . AS Colorado possessed the right only 
to an equitable share of the water in the 
stream, the decree of January 12, 1898, in 
the Colorado water proceeding, did not award 
to the ditch company any right greater 
than the equitable share. Hence, the ap- 
portionment made by the Company cannot 
have taken from the Ditch Company any 
vested right, unless there was in the pro- 
ceedings leading up to the Compact or in its 
application, some vitiating infirmity. No 
such infirmity or illegality has been shown.” 

We must assume that, in the future, simi- 
lar constitutional questions will continue to 
be finessed, But, the point is that the com- 
pact will be upheld and its provisions en- 
forced whether they are in accord with or 
contrary to the provisions of the constitu- 
tions of the several signatory States. 

These cases and cases similar to them also 
answer our inquiry as to a means by which 
final, nonconflicting judicial interpretations 
of compacts can be obtained. The United 
State Supreme Court will stand as the final 
arbiter and interpreter of the compact. This 
will be true whether or not the compact so 
provides. As the Court said in one case: 

“We now conclude that the construction 
of such a compact sanctioned by Congress by 
virtue of Article I, Section 10, Clause 3 of the 
Constitution, involves a federal “title, right, 
privilege, or immunity” which when “speci- 
fically set up or claimed” in a state court 
may be reviewed here on certiorari... .™ 

Under this doctrine, the Court may, as in 
Sims and Hinderlider, elect to review the final 
decisions of State courts. Or, as in Petty, the 
compact may specifically grant jurisdiction to 
the inferior Federal courts. The writer would 
recommend that such a provision be inserted 
in any proposed interstate compact concern- 
ing interstate underground waters, that be- 
cause the Federal courts would be more likely 
to uniformly construe and apply the compact 
provisions, and because, in many instances, a 
final judicial interpretation, binding all of 
the compacting States, could be imposed at 
the level of the Federal Court of Appeals, 
thus eliminating the delays, expense, and un- 
certainty of taking the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS AND THE RESERVED 
RIGHTS CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A final interstate water problem which 
should be resolved by the interstate compact 
is the problem of the claims of the United 
States itself. There are a number of cases 
giving rise to the government's present claim 
that it has certain “reserved rights” to cer- 
tain waters in the Western United States. 
Preeminent among these cases are Winters v. 
United States™ and Arizona v. California™ 

In Winters, an Indian reservation was 
created by agreement between the United 
States Government and Indian tribes where- 
by the Indians deeded most of Montana in 
exchange for the right to live on the reserva- 
tion. In a dispute between the Indians and 
the other appropriators, the appropriators 
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were enjoined from interfering with the use 
of certain waters of the river by residents of 
the reservation. The court said: “The power 
of the government to reserve the waters and 
exempt them from appropriation under the 
state laws is not denied, and could not 
be. ... That the government did reserve 
them, we have decided... .”"™ 

In Arizona v. California, there was wording 
which would appear to broaden the Winters 
doctrine to apply to waters other than those 
of Indian reservations. 

In these proceedings, the United States 
has asserted claims to waters in the main 
river and in some of the tributaries for use 
on Indian Reservations, National Forests, 
Recreational and Wildlife Areas, and other 
government lands and works. While the 
Master passed upon some of these claims, 
he declined to reach others, particularly 
those relating to tributaries. We approve his 
decision as to which claims required adjudi- 
cation, and likewise we approve the decree 
he recommended for the government claims 
he did decide.™ 

And the court made the following broad 
statement “We have no doubt about the 
power of the United States under these 
clauses to reserve water rights for its reser- 
vations and its property.” = 

The exact nature, limitation, and extent of 
the Federal reserved rights is not known. The 
United States has, in Colorado, filed sweeping 
claims for waters arising on, or running 
through, all types of Federal reservations. If 
the reserved right doctrine is as broad as is 
thought by the Department of Justice, then 
it certainly extends to underground waters 
if they originate on, or lie under, a Federal 
reservation. 

Take for example, the wording of one of 
the claims made by the United States in a 
pending water adjudication proceeding in 
Colorado: 

The United States of America hereby claims 
certain quantities of the surface, ground, and 
underground waters, both tributary and non- 
tributary, which were unappropriated as of 
the reservation dates, and which are or will 
become reasonably necessary to fulfill the 
present and future purpose or purposes for 
which said reservations were created... .The 
United States claims direct water rights, stor- 
age water rights, transportation rights and 
well rights for purposes which include, but 
are not limited to, the following: growth, 
management and production of a continuous 
supply of timber;-recreation; domestic uses; 
municipal and administrative-site uses; ag- 
riculture and irrigation; stock grazing and 
watering; the development, conservations 
and management of resident and migratory 
wildlife and wildlife resources, the terms wild- 
life and wildlife resources including birds, 
fishes, mammals, and all other classes of 
wild animals, and all types of aquatic and 
land vegetation upon which wildlife is de- 
pendent; fire fighting and prevention; forest 
improvement and protection; commercial, 
drinking and sanitary uses; road watering; 
watershed protection and management and 
the securing of favorable conditions of water 
flows; wilderness preservation, flood, soil 
and erosion control; preservation of scenic, 
aesthetic and other public values; and fish 
culture, conservation, habitat protection and 
management.” 

The claims are exceedingly vague as to the 
extend of the alleged right, and purposely so, 
since it seeks to include not only present 
but future uses, whether or not now fore- 
seen. As can be imagined, the United States’ 
claims are being vigorously opposed by many 
individuals and entities, including the State 
of Colorado. These protestors have argued 
and will argue against any recognition of the 
reserved right doctrine, save perhaps as may 
pertain to Indian reservations,“ Federal 
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power projects,” and the waters of large 
navigable rivers,” all of which have, in one 
form or another, been recognized by the Su- 
preme Court, and all of which are thought to 
be distinguishable from the present claims. 
Further, they will argue, even if some appli- 
cable reserved rights do exist, they must be 
quantified as to time and volume or face 
the peril of the absolute destruction of effec- 
tive administration of appropriate water 
rights, and even of the rights themselves. 

It will probably be two or more years be- 
fore the referee assigned to the consolidated 
reserved rights case can make his report; 
and after court hearings are completed in 
Colorado the case will inevitably and neces- 
sarily wend its way to the United States 
Supreme Court for ultimate determination. 
The final outcome can only be surmised. It 
is clear that no definite answer will be forth- 
coming for the several years during which 
the litigation is pending. Thus, no particu- 
lar service would be rendered by this re- 
port including a detailed discussion of all 
of the claims and defenses that will be urged, 
argued, and, hopefully, decided. Suffice it to 
say that if the aim of an interstate compact 
is to allow proper management and highest 
beneficial use of underground waters, this 
aim certainly cannot be accomplished in the 
Western States without some resolution of 
the rights or claims of the United States, 
If the United States does have the broad 
rights it claims to have, no management plan 
could possibly succeed without the govern- 
ment’s acquiescence and participation. Such 
acquiescence can be obtained through Con- 
gressional approval of the negotiated inter- 
state compact; Congress would, without 
doubt, be deemed to have agreed to the plan 
of management upon the passage of the ap- 
proving act, unless the act is qualified. Un- 
fortunately, probably because of the vagaries 
of the Federal claim, there nas been an in- 
creasing tendency to insert in negotiated 
compacts a provision reading substantially 
as follows: 

Nothing in this compact ‘shall be con- 
strued as effecting any rights or powers of 
the United States of America, its agencies 
or instrumentalities, in or to the waters of 
(named underground basin), or its capacity 
to acquire rights in and to the use of said 
waters. 

It may be that in the absence of such a 
provision, Congressional approval may be po- 
litically impossible to obtain, Unfortunately, 
with such a provision, management of inter- 
state underground aquifers will generally be 
imperiled, or impossible, if the United States 
Supreme Court should ultimately concur 
with the Justice Department as to the nature 
and extent of Federal claims to surface and 
underground waters. Whatever the politics of 
the situation, practical management dictates 
that the problem must be resolved, and that 
many compacts negotiated in the Western 
States in regard to interstate underground 
waters must, if the contract is to have ef- 
ficacy, avoid the inclusion of such a pro- 
vision. 

The “reserved rights” of the United States, 
if any, exist, if at all, and by definition, only 
in connection with Federal “reservations.” In 
the eastern riparian States they should pose 
no barrier to efficient groundwater manage- 
ment, for the reasons that (1) to the extent 
that Federal “rights” are riparian rights, they 
are an incident of land ownership, are al- 
ready recognized, and create no area of con- 
fusion or uncertainty; (2) the Federal res- 
ervations are relatively small, and the effect 
of United States ownership is, accordingly, 
minor. 

Even in the Western States, where vast 
Federal reserves are accompanied by gargan- 
tuan Federal water claims, there are un- 
doubtedly many interstate water basins re- 
moved from and unaffected by any substan- 
tial Federal rights. 

Compacts in the Eastern States and in un- 
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. 
affected areas of the Western States may 
therefore be consummated even though the 
extent of Federal rights remains judicially 
unresolved. 
LITIGATION BETWEEN THE STATES 


Interstate litigation is a very likely result 
of continued inaction by the States in re- 
gard to either the passage of appropriate 
legislation or the adoption of interstate com- 
pacts designed to impose or to allow the im- 
position of management controls on inter- 
state underground aquifers. Whatever the 
perils and uncertainties of litigation, it at 
least affords a forum and a decision. The 
main advantages of the interstate compact, 
flexibility and expertise, are sacrificed for 
finality. Justice may be difficult to come by 
since the courts are not ideally designed to 
weigh the conflicting opinions of experts. 
Despite these hazards, the aggrieved State 
will find this option attractive because it 
does resolve the dispute. 

Suits between States involve the original 
jurisdiction of the United States Supreme 
Court." In other words, the Supreme Court 
acts as a trial court and determines not only 
the law, but the facts. Recognizing the com- 
plexities of the issues, the Court will be in- 
clined to appoint a master to hold hearings, 
and to submit his findings and recommenda- 
tions, supported by a record of the proceed- 
ings, to the Court.“ The Court, however, 
makes the final decision. 

Litigation between the States in regard to 
water disputes is not a new concept; how- 
ever, it has thus far been confined to sur- 
face waters. Some reasons for this were dis- 
cussed above. Suits have dealt with both 
the question of quality and the question 
of depletion. While the aggrieved State has 
not always been successful in proving its 
allegations of damage to its citizens, there 
has been no reluctance on the part of the 
Court to grant relief where it has felt it to 
be justified. Thus, in a pollution case, the 
Court observed: 

The health, comfort, and prosperity of the 
people of the State and the value of their 
property being gravely menaced... the 
State is the proper party to represent and 
defend such rights by resort to the remedy 
of an original suit in this Court under the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In water-quality cases, the injured State 
generally seeks injunctive relief to compel 
the offending State to require its citizens 
to cease polluting the common waters. We 
have said that the request for injunction 
will be denied if proof fails; but if the 
aggrieved State's case proves its allegations, 
the injunction will be granted. In a case 
involving the States of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, diversions in excess of a 
specific amount of water were prohibited, 
treatment facilities were ordered construct- 
ed, and compensating water releases were re- 
quired; all of these remedies were designed 
to preserve the quality of the Delaware 
River.® 

Similarly, in water-quantity cases, the Su- 
preme Court is prepared to act. As always, & 
failure to prove injury will result in a denial 
of relief,“ but the question of injury is not 
the only matter of inquiry. The Supreme 
Court has developed a concept pertaining to 
interstate streams, and the relative rights of 
the States to the water therefrom, which is 
known as the “doctrine of equitable appor- 
tionment.” Its application is well illustrated 
by the cases of Wyoming v. Colorado,” and 
Nebraska v. Wyoming. * 

In the first of these cases, Wyoming sought 
proposed diversions by Colorado from the 
Laramie River, an interstate stream haying 
its headwaters in Colorado and flowing north 
from the State into the State of Wyoming. 
Wyoming alleged that her citizens were en- 
titled to a large portion of the waters of that 
river and that the proposed Colorado diver- 
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sions would work irreparable prejudice to 
Wyoming and her citizens. Colorado con- 
tended, among other things, that it could dis- 
pose of all of the waters within its borders 
regardless of such effects. The Court held: 

The contention of Colorado that she as a 
State rightfully may divert and use, as she 
may choose, the waters flowing within her 
boundaries in this interstate stream, regard- 
less of any prejudice that this may work to 
others having rights in the stream below her 
boundary, cannot be maintained. The river 
throughout its course in both states is but a 
single stream, wherein each state has an in- 
terest which should be respected by the 
other.” 

Further, the Court observed: 

. . » Each of these states applies and en- 
forces this rule (appropriation) in her ter- 
Titory, and it is the one to which intending 
appropriators naturally would turn for 
guidance. The principle on which it proceeds 
is not less applicable to interstate streams 
and controversies than to others... . 

In suits between appropriators from the 
same stream, but in different states recog- 
nizes the doctrine of appropriation, the ques- 
tion whether rights under such appropriation 
should be judged by the rule of priority has 
been considered by several courts, State and 
Federal, and has been uniformly answered 
in the affirmative.” 

The Court then concluded that the doc- 
trine of appropriation would be recognized 
as applying between the States, and enjoined 
Colorado from diverting an amount of water 
which would make it unlikely that there 
would remain sufficient water in the Laramie 
River to satisfy prior appropriations in Wyo- 
ming. The substance of the holding is that 
States should equitably share the waters of 
interstate streams and that, where both 
States follow the appropriation doctrine, the 
doctrine can be applied interstate. 

The second case involved the States of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colorado, with the 
United States as an intervening party. It 
involved the waters of the North Platte 
River, which heads in Colorado and flows 
thence through Wyoming into Nebraska. 
Nebraska sought equitable apportionment on 
the principle of priority of appropriation, 
which doctrine was held by the Supreme 
Court to be applicable to all three States. 
At the time the action was brought, the 
dependable natural flow during the irriga- 
tion season had long been over-appropri- 
ated; moreover, claims by the various States 
were based not only upon present uses, but 
on projected additional uses as well. 

While approving the language in the pre- 
ceding case, the Court observed, “That does 
not mean that there must be a literal appli- 
cation of the priority rule.” 

Rather, the Court said: 

Apportionment calls for the exercise of an 
informed judgment on a consideration of 
many factors. Priority of appropriation is 
the guiding principle. But physical and 
climatic conditions, the consumptive use 
of water in the several sections of the river, 
the character and rate of return flows, the 
extent of established uses, the availability 
of storage water, the practical effect of 
wasteful uses on downstream areas, the 
damage to upstream areas as compared to 
the benefits to downstream areas if a limi- 
tation is imposed on the former—these are 
all relevant factors. They are merely an 
illustrative, not an exhaustive catalogue. 
They indicate the nature of the problem of 
apportionment and the delicate adjustment 
of interests which must be made.” 

The delicacy of these matters did not pro- 
hibit the Court from equitably apportioning 
waters among the three States. 

Although the foregoing two cases dealt 
with States in which each had observed the 
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doctrine of appropriation, it should not be 
thought that the Court would have difficulty 
in apportioning the waters among States 
with different water “doctrines,” Although 
Kansas (a riparian State) was unsuccessful 
in its suit against Colorado for equitable re- 
apportionment of the Arkansas River,” the 
Court observed: 

One cardinal rule underlying all the re- 
lations of the States to each other is that 
of equality of right... . Yet, whenever... 
the action of one state reaches, through the 
agency of natural laws, into the territory of 
another state, the question of the extent 
and the limitations of the rights of the two 
states becomes a matter of justifiable dispute 
between them, and this court is called upon 
to settle that dispute in such a way as will 
recognize the equal rights of both and at 
the same time establish justice between 
them. 

Further: 

. - - Reclamation is possible only by the 
application of water, and the extreme con- 
tention of Colorado is that it has a right 
to appropriate all the waters of this stream 
for the purpose of irrigating its soil and mak- 
ing more valuable its own territory. But the 
appropriation of the entire flow of the river 
would naturally tend to make the lands along 
the stream in Kansas less arable. It would be 
taking from the adjacent territory that 
which had been the customary, natural 
means of preserving its arable character. On 
the other hand, the possible contention of 
Kansas, that the flowing water in the Ar- 
kansas must, in accordance with the extreme 
doctrine of the common law of England, 
be left to flow as it was wont to flow, no 
portion of it being appropriate in Colorado 
for the purposes of irrigation, would have 
the effect to perpetuate a desert condition in 
portions of Colorado beyond the power of 
reclamation. Surely here is a dispute of a 
justiciable nature which might and ought to 
be tried and determined. If the two states 
were absolutely independent nations, it 
would be settled by treaty or by force. Neither 
of these ways being practicable, it must be 
setled by decision of this court, 

In determining such a controversy, the 

Court said: 
. . . We must consider the effect of what 
has been done upon the conditions in the 
respective states, and so adjust the dispute 
upon the basis of equality of rights as to 
secure as far as possible to Colorado the bene- 
fits of irrigation without depriving Kansas 
of the like beneficial effects of a flowing 
stream.” 

The original case dismissed the suit of 
Kansas “without prejudice to the right of the 
plaintiff to institute new proceedings when- 
ever it shall appear that, through a material 
increase in the depletion of the waters of 
the Arkansas by Colorado, its corporations 
or citizens, the substantial interests of Kan- 
Sas are being injured to the extent of de- 
stroying the equitable apportionment of 
benefits between the two states resulting flow 
of the river.” ™ 

Kansas accepted this invitiation, but could 
not show the circumstances required by the 
Supreme Court, and continued to be unsuc- 
cessful.” The matter was finally resolved by 
compact between the two States. 

The doctrine of equitable apportionment 
should be equally as applicable to under- 
ground water as to surface waters. When the 
demands for the underground water source 
are such that the adjoining States become 
embroiled in a controversy which would, in 
independent States, require a treaty or settle- 
ment by force, the Supreme Court will take 
jurisdiction. If the lower State can show that 
under the particular physical and climatic 
conditions prevailing, and considering (1) 
the consumptive use of water by the various 
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States, (2) the character and rate of return 
flows, (3) the extent of established uses, and 
(4) the availability of storage water (or water 
stored underground), damage to the respec- 
tive areas can be expected to be produced 
by continued unregulated withdrawals, then 
the Supreme Court, upon the application of 
one of the States, can be expected to impose 
upon the States its own managerial concepts. 
Though this action may be called “equitable 
apportionment,” it will in reality be a man- 
agerial act. It will solve the problem, albeit 
not to everyone's satisfaction. The Court will 
act, if necessary; however, it, too, prefers the 
compact. In a water-quality case it cau- 
tioned: 

We cannot withhold the suggestion ... 
that the grave problem of sewage disposal 
. ..4s one more likely to be wisely solved 
by cooperative study and by conference and 
mutual concession on the part of representa- 
tives of the states so vitally interested in it 
than by proceedings in any court however 
constituted.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Ground water disregards both State lines 
and international boundaries with impunity. 
We have said that within the States, interest 
in insufficient water supply or deteriorating 
water quality is first observed in connection 
with surface flows, and the similar concerns 
regarding underground supplies are expressed 
much later. The same is true of international 
waters, and already disputes concerning sur- 
face flows are emerging. 

For example, Mexico has long complained 
of alleged increasing salinity of the Colorado 
River, and the United States may feel com- 
pelled to take mild or perhaps drastic steps to 
improve the quality of that river's waters. 
This may include a prohibition against this 
country’s citizens, prohibiing certain pump- 
ing and discharge of developed underground 
flows alleged to contain high concentration 
of salts, demonstrating again the interrela- 
tionship of surface and underground waters. 
In any event, we must expect that our in- 
ternational conflicts will not be limited to 
surface waters; sooner or later, we must 
grapple with the depletion and pollution of 
international underground waters. The 
choice of legal remedies, however, is nar- 
rowed to one: the treaty. No court’s writ is 
effective beyond national boundaries, and 
World Court opinions are without enforce- 
ment power. 

As an interstate compact is, in a sense, a 
treaty between sovereign States, so, con- 
versely, a treaty between sovereign and in- 
dependent nations is, in essence, a compact 
or agreement between those nations. It is 
made by the President, with the “advice and 
consent” of the Senate,” and, together with 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, constitutes “the Supreme Law of the 
Land.” ™ As such, it effectively supersedes 
conflicting State laws. 

It is the necessary result of the explicit 
declarations of the Federal Constitution ... 
that where there is a conflict between a treaty 
and the provisions of a state constitution or 
of a state statute, ... the treaty will con- 
trol. Its provisions supersede and render 
nugatory all conflicting provisions in the 
laws or constitutions of any state.7? 

As Clausewitz would observe, the alterna- 
tive to the treaty is war; we will take it as 
proved that the treaty is the better alterna- 
tive. 

CONCLUSION 

We have attempted to examine the legal- 
Managerial aspects of the depletion and 
pollution of interstate ground waters in an 
attempt to determine the managerial system 
that is best, as well as the one most likely to 
be adopted. 

Litigation between private individuals will 
constitute extremely poor, sporadic en- 
deavors, and will not be generally effective. 
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Uniform ground-water laws to be adopted 
By adjoining States, or reciprocal State leg- 
islation allowing the formation of interstate 
ground-water districts, are politically un- 
feasible and subject to debilitating limita- 
tions. Federal legislation is neither likely 
nor desirable except in the area of pollution 
control. Informal agreements won't work. 
Two apparently viable alternatives remain: 
the interstate compact and litigation be- 
tween the States. 

Our conclusion must be that the interstate 
compact is by far the most effective, most 
sound, most flexible, and overall the most 
satisfactory approach that can be recom- 
mended. Regrettably, our conclusion must 
also be that, between these two alternatives 
(the interstate compact and litigation be- 
tween the States), it is also the less likely, 
and that litigation between the States seek- 
ing equitable apportionment of available 
ground waters can e expected unless there 
is an unprecedented awakening to reality 
and to responsibility among the water users 
and water administrators of the affected 
States. 
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ECONOMISTS ADDRESS INFLATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the state- 
ment of Dr. Walter Heller, as delivered 
before the Joint Economic Committee, 
printed at this point in the Recorp. I 
strongly recommend its reading by every 
Member of the Congress. I also ask that 
the statement of Dr. James S. Duesen- 
berry also be printed at this point in the 
Record. These two eminent economists 
have given us some valuable information 
and guidance in our efforts to curb the 
rising inflation, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and testimony were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF WALTER W. HELLER 

In addition to the customary review of 
economic development and policy, Senator 
Proxmire has asked for suggestions on as- 
pects of the inflation problem that the Joint 
Economic Committee should examine in re- 
sponse to the Senate resolution instructing 
it to undertake an emergency study of the 
state of the economy with special reference 
to inflation. I will open with a list of such 
suggestions and continue with a statement 
of my own conclusions and convictions con- 
cerning the handling of the inflation prob- 
lem in the light of the steadily worsening 
outlook for economic recovery. 

At the outset, let me say that, with or 
without a Senate (and House) resolution, it 
is high time for the kind of sober and bal- 
anced analysis that the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee can bring to the inflation problem. 
We are currently in the grip of an inflation 
psychosis, In a recent survey, 87% of the 
public list inflation as their number one 
concern. In the face of our dangerous double- 
digit inflation and given our almost trau- 
matic state of mind about it, we run sub- 
stantial risks of over-reacting, of practicing 
one-dimensional economics that counts—or 
over-counts—the benefits of tight money 
and budget austerity without weighing the 
costs. A judicious inquiry by your Commit- 
tee can help us maintain a balanced perspec- 
tive on the problem. It can help us avoid 
that worst of all worlds: Selling our soul— 
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full employment and fair sharing of benefits 
and burdens—to that devil, inflation, and 
not getting deliverance in the bargain. 

In the process of its investigation, the 
Committee will face an agenda of unrelent- 
ingly hard questions. Let me list some of the 
major ones, together with occasional sugges- 
tions as to where the answers seem to lie. 

An obvious starting point of the inquiry 
would be to sort out the causes of our cur- 
rent inflation, attempting particularly to dis- 
tinguish between the endemic and epidemic 
aspects of the problem. The particular causes 
of the 1973-74 inflation will tell us at least 
something about the appropriate cures. If in- 
flation today is really in large part the linger- 
ing legacy of excess domestic demand, a pol- 
icy of super-tight money and budget re- 
straint is more appropriate than if, as I 
suspect, much of it has a one-shot char- 
acter associated with food, fuel, and raw 
commodity price explosions. This is not to 
say that understanding how the inflation 
genie got out of the bottle will tell us how 
to put him back in, In particular, the Com- 
mittee will want to determine how much of 
the one-shot inflation is being built into the 
fabric of the cost and price structure through 
the gathering momentum of a new price- 
wage spiral. 

As already implied, a closely related ques- 
tion is whether inflation will succumb to the 
pressure of tight money and austere fiscal 
policy. Here, the spectre of 1969-71 haunts 
us. Tightening first the fiscal and then the 
monetary: screws, thereby generating a reces- 
sion and 6% unemployment, did not prevent 
inflation from steadily worsening until prices 
and wages were frozen. Careful econometric 
analyses by James Tobin (in the most Brook- 
ings Papers On Economic Activity) and by 
Otto Eckstein (in publication of Data Re- 
sources, Inc.) identify the heavy price we 
would have to pay for “staying the long 
course.” Eckstein estimates that we would 
have to endure unemployment of 8% for at 
least two years to cut inflation back to a 
4% rate if we rely solely on monetary and 
fiscal restraint. He rightly dubs this “over- 
kill” and concludes that “the financial sys- 
tem would collapse before we cracked in- 
flation.” 

Since a large part of the damage done by 
inflation is distributional—inequities be- 
tween those on fixed and those on responsive 
incomes, between the poor who spend a high 
percentage of their income on food, fuel, and 
housing, and the well-to-do for whom such 
outlays are proportionately much smaller, 
and so on—an important part of the Com- 
mittee’s inquiry should focus on who gains 
and who loses from inflation (for which the 
study by G. L. Bach in the July/August 1974 
Challenge is a good point of departure). But 
two caveats are in order; 

The 1973-74 inflation is different. Where 
inflationary pressures are generated by vigor- 
ous monetary-fiscal expansion that tighten 
job markets, the poor tend to gain in in- 
creased jobs and income as much as, or eyen 
more than, they lose through higher prices. 
But this time around, runaway food and 
fuel prices eroded their real incomes with- 
out any compensating benefits in jobs and 
earnings. 

The inquiry must extend beyond the costs 
inflicted by inflation itself to the costs im- 
plicit in a policy of fiscal-monetary austerity 
to combat it. The evidence may well show 
that certain groups—especially in the lower 
income and wage-earning categories—are hit 
by a double whammy in this process. 

Accompanying the analysis of distribu- 
tional questions should be a parallel ap- 
praisal of the damages and costs of infia- 
tion balanced against the damages and costs 
of a more and more openly avowed policy of 
induced economic slack and torpor to check 
inflation. The costs of this policy in terms of 
output, jobs, productivity, profits, and fi- 
nancial stability are potentially huge. No one 
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in the Administration seems to doubt that 
the game is worth the gamble. But many 
critics, myself included, feel that in their 
efforts to throttle inflation, they will strangle 
recovery, endanger financial stability, and 
retard the capital spending and productivity 
advances that promise longer-run relief from 
intense price pressures and shortages. Who is 
right? The country will be looking to the 
Joint Economic Committee for the answer. 

In seeking that answer, the Committee will 
also have to judge whether the Administra- 
tion is right in dismissing the current slump 
as an “energy spasm” or shortage phenom- 
enon rather than a reflection of inade- 
quate demand. In my view, the combination 
of contractionary monetary and fiscal policy 
and the demand-deflating effect of skyrocket- 
ing oil prices supports the latter explana- 
tion—and this will be increasingly so as 
Federal Reserve policy squeezes demand even 
harder. Given the sharp upward revision in 
the statistics on inventory accumulation 
and, with a few notable exceptions, diminish- 
ing evidence of shortages, deficiencies of 
demand and growing excess capacity will 
become increasingly evident. Debate over the 
politics and semantics of “recession” merely 
divert attention from the real problem, 
namely, how far below our output and em- 
ployment potential are we going to drive the 
economy in the course of our war on in- 
flation? 

This leads directly to a series of policy 
questions on which the Committee inquiry 
can shed important light: 

Since policy for the “new inflation” can- 
not limit itself to the demand management, 
the Committee’s study can make an impor- 
tant contribution by appraising the possibil- 
ities of supply management, ranging from 
better information devices to means of antic- 
ipating and averting supply shortages and 
production bottlenecks. 

An objective evaluation of the possibilities 
of selective credit policies is also very much 
in order. Given the inequity of present credit 
restraints and their failure to distinguish 
between productive and speculative invest- 
ment, one needs to take a hard look at poli- 
cies that go beyond reliance on high prices 
to ration credit. Given the fungibility of 
money, what steps can the Federal Reserve 
Board take to help on this score? 

On the wage-price front, any light the 
Committee could shed on two basic questions 
would be most helpful. The first is that 
hardy perennial: Where is competition a good 
policeman, and where is a government pres- 
ence needed to counteract the excess market 
power of key unions and big business and 
make them behave in a more competitive 
way? Second, what are the possibilities of 
economic detente between business and 
labor? In the absence of any White House at- 
tempts (and Hability) to bring about some 
kind of an economic disarmament agreement, 
Congress should develop an agenda that 
might lead to a mutual de-escalation of labor 
and management demands, 

Various proposals for tax relief such as 
boosting income tax exemptions, converting 
such exemptions into tax credits, and ex- 
empting the working poor from payroll taxes 
would clearly serve the ends of equity, but 
are opposed on grounds that they would 
worsen inflation. An objective study match- 
ing the spending patterns of the beneficiaries 
of such tax relief with the patterns of sup- 
ply—shortage versus excess capacity—in the 
areas where the money will be spent would 
substitute reason for emotion on this issue. 

Let me turn now to some observations on 
anti-inflation policies and their costs in the 
light of current economic prospects. 

There is no quick fix for inflation in 1974. 
We can look for some ebbing as the run-up in 
fuel, raw materials, and food prices tapers 
off and as the post-controls surge subsidies. 
But get-ahead price increases and catch-up 
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wage increases are translating a lot of the 
one-shot food-fuel-commodity inflation into 
a new price-wage spiral. 

The old-time religion of sky-high money 
costs and tight budgets will be relatively in- 
effectual in taming inflation, short of dra- 
conian budget slashes, tax boosts and dan- 
gerously tight money. Such measures would 
condemn us to deep and prolonged unem- 
ployment and losses of production, profits, 
and income—costs that a democratic society 
will not and should not tolerate. 

Such costs will become more and more 
painfully evident this summer and fall. The 
economic slump will be clearly revealed for 
what it is: not an “energy spasm,” not a 
pause that refreshes, not a reflection of sup- 
ply shortages, but a corrosive stagnation 
born of a short-fall in demand. 

In addition to the direct costs in jobs and 
output, sustained stringency in fiscal and 
monetary policy will undermine some of 
our natural defenses against inflation. First, 
it will deny us the short-run productivity 
offsets to rising costs that we normally reap 
from a rising volume of sales and output, 
The combination of accelerating wage boosts 
and lagging productivity will build more 
cost-push resistance to the downward pres- 
sures of lagging demand. The longer we stunt 
productivity growth by choking off recovery, 
the more likely it is that slower produc- 
tivity growth and hence higher unit costs 
will be built into conventional price mark- 
ups. 

Second, unswerving devotion to “the old- 
time religion” will worsen the environment 
for the business capital spending and tech- 
nological advance that boost productivity 
and capacity in the longer run. Investment, 
innovation, and risk-taking thrive in an at- 
mosphere of expansion and wither in stag- 
nation, Current policy—especially in the 
form of hard-as-nails credit restraint—un- 
dermines the health of equity markets, 
pushes money costs skyward, and threatens 
both profitability and financial stability. In 
the face of this policy of calculated stagna- 
tion, no program of tax gimmicks or special 
incentives will induce the high investment 
needed to boost productivity, expanded sup- 
plies, and ease price pressures. 

What we need now is not a hell-for-leather 
program to put the country through the 
wringer in the misguided hope that we will 
squeeze the inflationary water rather than 
the economic lifeblood out of it. Instead of 
a one-dimensional policy of throttling in- 
flation by choking off recovery, we need to 
take our blinders off and adopt a balanced 
and comprehensive approach to the inflation 
problem. 

First, counting not just the benefits but 
the costs of sustained monetary-fiscal aus- 
terity, we need to move from excessive to 
moderate restraint. 

Second, recognizing the limitations of the 
traditional monetary and fiscal instruments 
of demand management in the face of an 
inflation characterized by supply shortages 
and growing cost pressures, policy needs to 
respond accordingly: 

Given the self-propelling nature of the 
renewed price-wage spiral, policy should seek 
to restore an atmosphere in which an eco- 
nomic detente between business and labor 
might be possible. This won’t be easy after 
the botch the Administration made of its 
late lamented controls. But without some 
kind of a wage-price monitor and a new set 
of wage-price guides—backed by powers of 
inquiry, publicity, suspension, and (in out- 
rageous cases) even rollback—the outlook for 
inserting a circuit-breaker in the new round 
of cost-push inflation will remain bleak. 

In the light of our traumatic experience 
with shortages and bottlenecks in the past 
couple of years, we need to explore the po- 
tential of supply management ranging all 
the way from better information devices like 
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shortage alerts and prompt export reports or 
licensing to the use of special financial aids 
(not in the form of new tax shelters) and 
the milder forms of credit rationing. 

Rationing of credit by price alone is chan- 
neling too much of our limited financial re- 
sources in to speculation in inventories, land, 
precious metals, and foreign exchange to the 
detriment of investment in productive capi- 
tal. And, as always, super-tight credit is 
squeezing small business, housing, and state 
and local borrowers. Both to curb inequities 
in the present allocation of credit and to curb 
speculative in favor of productive uses of 
credit, Federal Reserve policy should couple 
a gradual retreat from excessive tightness 
with the use of more selective methods of 
making credit available, together with a 
gradual phasing-out of the Regulation Q 
ceilings that short-change the smaller saver 
and distort the flow of financial resources. 

A White House and Congress that are dead 
serious about fighting inflation ought at long 
last to take the political risk—in terms of 
stepping on the toes of articulate and well- 
heeled pressure groups—to put an end to the 
laws, regulations, and practices that make 
government an accomplice in many cost- and 
price-propping actions. Running from anti- 
competitive regulation of transportation 
rates and inadequate anti-trust enforcement 
to resale price maintenance and Davis-Bacon 
and Robinson-Patman Acts and embracing 
import quotas and many tariffs and the Buy 
America Act, to name but a few—these re- 
strictions in the aggregate deny the Ameri- 
can consumer substantial benefits in price 
and wage moderation. 

Third, the fight against inflation has to be 
taken out of the narrow framework of stamp- 
ing out inflation at all costs—and the devil 
take the hindmost—and put in a far broader 
perspective. What we need to recognize is 
that the major damage inflicted by infia- 
tion—and particularly an inflation arising in 
large part out of a food and fuel price ex- 
plosion—is its distributional inequity, Cou- 
pled with this is a sense of grievance and 
alienation, an undermining of morale and 
social cohesion that may be inflation's great- 
est cost. One of the ironies of today’s infla- 
tion is that both the nature of the price ex- 
plosion and the nature of the weapons we 
are using to fight it tend to discriminate 
against the lower and middle income groups. 
Apart from the usual built-in biases of 
monetary policy, budget policy has been 
squeezing social programs while enlarging 
defense outlays. And tax policy—except for 
the minor relief to low income groups tenta- 
tively approved by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee—shows far too little concern about 
those who are being short-changed by in- 
flation. A truly balanced attack on inflation 
would couple the restraints of fiscal and 
monetary policy with measures to redress the 
grievances of inflation: 

More generous unemployment insurance 
and a greatly expanded public service jobs 
program are a vital necessity under a policy 
which is taking the “cure” of unemployment 
and economic slack for the disease of infla- 
tion. 

The vicious inroads of food and fuel price 
run-ups on the real income of lower income 
groups and wage earners—the statistics on 
erosion of the real incomes of wage earners 
and the relative incomes of blacks serves as 
disheartening testimony on this score—call 
not only for more generous food stamp and 
housing allowances but relief from payroll 
taxes for the working poor and increases in 
personal income tax exemptions, standard 
deductions, and low income allowances. 

It is particularly important to put the pro- 
posed tax relief program in proper perspec- 
tive. First, it contemplates a reduction of 
$6 to $8 billion out of total personal income 
and payroll tax revenue of $215 billion. Sec- 
ond, for the longer pull, such revenues can 
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readily be made up by a program of long 
overdue tax reform and will, in any event, be 
more than offset by inflation’s impact on 
income tax revenues. Third, as liberal critics 
need to be reminded, this carefully targeted 
tax relief would in itself be part and parcel 
of a program of fiscal and social justice Just 
as much as a program of positive govern- 
ment outlays to the same groups. Fourth, as 
conservatives need to be reminded, most of 
the tax benefit would not pour gasoline on 
the raging fires of inflation but rather be 
fed into a sagging economy characterized by 
increasing slack and widening areas of ex- 
cess capacity. 


REMARKS By JAMES S. DUSENBERRY 


I first testified before the Joint Economic 
Committee in February, 1958. At that tme 
we were all fearful that the recession could 
turn into a real depression, In the inter- 
vening years recessions have not been our 
problem. For a decade the rate of inflation 
has been accelerating in this country and 
in most industrial countries. The process 
cannot go on indefinitely. Accelerating in- 
filation causes all sorts of social friction be- 
cause some people gain and some people 
lose. The losers are justifiably angry and 
frustrated. It endangers the existence of 
firms and financial institutions, which can- 
not change prices readily or quickly adjust 
existing contracts. At the same time some 
firms and individuals are led to make com- 
mitments which can only be justified if in- 
flation continues or continues to accelerate. 
If inflation continues to accelerate there 
will be increasing public demand for drastic 
action to bring it to a halt and the cost of 
disinfection will become progressively great- 
er. To permit a further acceleration in the 
rate of inflation is to risk a major depres- 
sion. 

It is less important to bring the rate of 
inflation down rapidly. Even a very gradual 
deceleration would permit everyone to ad- 
just and would take the profit out of gam- 
bling on rising rates of inflation. But we 
need to exert enough downward pressure on 
the rate of inflation to be sure that some 
miscalculation on pieces of bad luck does 
not cause a renewed acceleration. 

I shall comment very briefly on the causes 
of the present inflation and on the short 
term outlook before turning to a discussion 
of fiscal and monetary strategy for contain- 
ing inflation. I shall then raise some ques- 
tions about other types of policy for deal- 
ing with inflation and unemployment. 
Finally, I have a few comments on the prob- 
lems of credit allocation. 

There is no quick safe cure for inflation. 
Some people feel that we should take dras- 
tic measures to end inflation quickly. They 
propose large reductions in Federal spending, 
tax increases, and severe restraint on 
the money supply. If the present inflation 
were the result of widespread excess demand, 
whether generated by private demand or 
public spending, those increases might be 
appropriate. But it is not. It is true that there 
are capacity shortages in some industries. 
It is true that demand grew too rapidly 
from mid-1971 to early 1973. But neither ca- 
pacity shortages nor rapid demand growth 
played the dominant role in the most recent 
acceleration of inflation. The increases in the 
prices of food and fuel were not due to 
changes in aggregate demand. Much of the 
increase in raw material prices was due to 
the expansion of demand in other coun- 
tries, though the U.S. certainly contributed. 
Devaluation was also a factor. In any case, 
whatever the cause, excess demand is not 
the problem at the moment. Most forecasters 
agree that the rate of growth of real output 
for the next twelve months will be very slow. 
Capacity utilization is likely to decline even 
in the materials processing industries where 
there are still shortages. Unemployment is 
expected to rise to the neighborhood of 6%. 
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Nonetheless inflation is expected to continue 
at a rapid rate. Earlier increases in materials 
prices are still being passed through the sys- 
tem. Labor is demanding and obtaining large 
wage increases in an effort to make up for 
cost of living increases. A rise of 744% in the 
GNP defiator and more in the CPI are ex- 
pected for the next twelve months and that 
may be optimistic. 

A rapid inflation without excess demand 
poses a policy dilemma. It will not be easy 
to find the right course of action. But cer- 
tainly we ought to begin our search for wis- 
dom by recognizing that this inflation is not 
primarily due to profligate spending or ex- 
cessive money creation either now or in the 
past. If the budget had been a little smaller 
or the rate of monetary growth had been a 
little lower in 1972, the rate of growth of 
output would have been lower. That would 
have removed only one of the many causes 
of the step up in the rate of inflation. Given 
the rise in food and fuel prices the step up 
in inflation could only have been avoided by 
reducing other prices. To bring that about 
would have required a very substantial con- 
traction in total demand and widespread un- 
employment. 

Some people are prepared to argue that 
there is no other way to escape the cycle 
of price increases leading to wage increases, 
wage increases leading to price increases 
and so on. They are prepared to take strong 
measures to restrict demand in order to halt 
the spiral quickly. Unfortunately, the dras- 
tic measures proposed by some are likely 
either to fail or to produce a cure that is 
worse than the disease. 


In the present circumstances budget cuts 
or tax increases would surely bring on a sub- 
stantial recession which left to itself would 
last for a considerable time. A major reces- 
sion would certainly tend to check inflation, 
but what next? Three outcomes are possible. 
The public in its zeal for inflation control 
might tolerate a major recession for a couple 
of years, and policy makers might engineer a 
gradual recovery with no renewal of infia- 
tlonary pressures. That strikes me as the 
least likely possibility. Our experience sug- 
gests that recessions and high unemploy- 
ment are no more popular than inflation. A 
few months of recession are likely to produce 
a shift toward expansionary policy and a new 
surge of demand which would cancel the 
anti-inflationary effects of the recession. A 
third possibility is that a severe recession 
would turn into a major depression. Many 
firms and financial institutions are now in 
much weaker positions than in 1958. They 
have far less liquidity and much more debt. 
A major recession could produce bankrupt- 
cies and financial panic which would lead 
to reductions in both investment and con- 
sumer expenditures. These could not quickly 
be offset by fiscal policy measures. The odds 
of success are too small, and the costs of 
failure too great to justify a drastic “cold 
turkey” approach to curing inflation. 

There is no automatic monetary formula 
for insuring prosperity without inflation. 
Some monetary theorists argue that regard- 
less of what happens to food prices, oil prices, 
or other specific prices, the underlying cause 
of inflation is monetary accommodation. If 
there is a surge of demand, originating in fis- 
cal policy or in the private sector, the Fed 
lets interest rates go up a bit but also raised 
money growth to partially accommodate in- 
creased demand. If the rise in real demand 
leads to rising prices, the Fed accommodates 
that too. If Murphy’s law works and supply 
changes lead to price increases, the Fed gives 
way again. On this view the only way to 
limit inflation is to limit the growth of the 
money supply. There will then be—in spite 
of some give in velocity—an upper limit to 
the growth of money demand. If there is a 
lot of inflation the rate of real growth will 
be low and that will check the inflation. 
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That is true, but there are a number of 
difficulties in the use of a monetary limit 
as the primary basis for inflation control. 
First, we don't really know what rate of 
growth of money supply will produce a 
specified rate of growth of money demand. 
Estimates of the response of GNP (other 
things equal) vary widely. Other factors 
besides monetary growth do affect GNP so 
other things aren’t going to be equal. To put 
it another way, annual changes in velocity 
vary widely and we do not have fully satis- 
factory explanations of the change. Finally, 
there is uncertainty about the definition of 
money. Are NOW accounts money or not? 
In an era of high interest rates, substitutes 
for money may proliferate. 

Second, even if we did have a more or 
less satisfactory estimate of the appropriate 
trend of growth in the money stock, sole 
reliance on adherence to that trend could 
produce very unsatisfactory results. Infla~ 
tionary pressures from other sources work- 
ing against a limited money supply might 
first drive up interest rates and velocity, 
permitting the inflation to continue for a 
considerable time and then, when velocity 
reached its limit, lead to a monetary crunch. 
Then we would either give up the monetary 
limit or face a financial panic. 

Finally, a monetary limit low enough to 
choke off inflation when demand pressures 
are strong would starve the economy for 
money when demand pressures are weak. 

Iam driven to conclude that the gradualist 
approach to control of demand is the right 
one even though it doesn’t promise quick or 
sure results. What I shall call the gradualist 
approach seeks to limit demand just enough 
to bring about a slow deceleration of in- 
fiation without a recession or a great rise in 
unemployment. 

The gradualist approach calls for: (1) a 
period of slow growth with rising unem- 
ployment and declining capacity utilization 
during the next year; (2) a modulation to- 
ward a rate of growth somewhat higher than 
the rate of growth of potential output which 
would lead to a very gradual reduction of 
the unemployment rate. The theory is that 
in the first phase new capacity in the ma- 
terials processing industries would get a 
chance to catch up with demand. Unemploy- 
ment would rise as a by-product of the low 
rate of growth. Higher rates of unemploy- 
ment would moderate the wage pressures 
generated by cost of living increases. None- 
theless, large wage increases would continue 
so that the rate of inflation would diminish 
very gradually. To be successful the grad- 
ualist program requires that fiscal and mone- 
tary policy be conducted in such a way to 
avoid any new surges of demand which could 
generate inflationary pressures. 

More concretely, the gradualist approach 
implies that (1) the current administration 
budget proposals are about right, (2) new 
expenditure initiatives affecting future years 
be severely limited in view of the strong de- 
mand for capital, and (3) that budgetary 
restraint will permit a significant decline in 
short term interest rates to permit a recovery 
of housing production. 

In addition it must be said that we must 
make a change in our philosophy of risk 
taking. For a good many years lMberal econo- 
mists have felt that recessions and high un- 
employment are costly in terms of our social 
problems as well as in terms of lost output. 
Our concern for those social problems has 
always led us to try if at all possible to 
find policies to insure against recession. 
Since forecasting remains an uncertain art 
we often find ourselves in a position in which 
policies required to insure against recession 
entail a substantial risk of too much de- 
mand, At the same time, policies required to 
insure that demand will not grow too fast 
entail a risk of recession. Many of us while 
fully recognizing the nature of the choice 
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have preferred to take the risk of too much 
demand rather than the risk of recession. I 
believe that to insure against further ac- 
celeration of inflation we will have to shift 
the balance of risks the other way. Believe 
me, I don’t like to say that, but I am afraid 
its true. That implies of course that in the 
next few years we will have higher average 
levels of unemployment than we have pre- 
viously accepted. 

I shall take a moment to amplify my obser- 
vations on capital requirements. My col- 
league, Barry Bosworth, and I have nearly 
completed a study for the Brookings Insti- 
tution in which we have estimated U.S. 
capital requirement to 1980. Taking account 
of our needs for plant and equipment, new 
energy sources, housing, pollution abate- 
ment and mass transit, we conclude that it 
will be necessary to maintain a substantial 
Full Employment Surplus for the next few 
years if these needs are to be met. Moreover, 
the existing commitments in the Federal 
Budget will absorb most of the revenues to 
be expected from economic growth. There is 
therefore little room for new expenditure 
initiatives or tax reductions in the next few 
years. 

If the very severe fiscal restraint implied 
by those remarks is actually applied, there 
should be room for an early easing of cur- 
rent very high short rates and—depending 
on our progress in decelerating inflation—a 
gradual reduction in long term rates. As to 
the conduct of monetary policy, I have 
already indicated that I do not believe a 
predetermined rule will work. I do think, 
however, that a less accommodating policy 
than we have had in the past will be neces- 
sary. That means smaller swings in the rate 
of growth of reserves to money supply even 
though the direction of those adjustments is 
still based on economic analysis and fore- 
casts. 

OTHER ANTI-INFLATION MEASURES 


A degree of fiscal and monetary restraint 
sufficient to prevent inflationary pressure 
from the demand side is a necessary con- 
dition for a deceleration of inflation. It is 
not a sufficient condition. Inflation has be- 
come a way of life, everyone is sensitive to it, 
everyone wants to beat it by getting there 
first with his wage or price increase. Angry 
workers whose real wages have falien can 
create a wage explosion even when demand 
is weak and unemployment high. Bad crops 
and other random events can drive up the 
cost of living even when total demand is 
under firm control. Even if we have fairly 
good luck the task of turning the infla- 
tionary spiral around is a long and difficult 
one. Monetary and fiscal policy could use 
some help and there are some things that 
can be done. 

Market power is a reality. Price and wage 
increases not required by supply and de- 
mand considerations can occur, In the pres- 
ent situation with so many capacity prob- 
lems and so many distortions in the wage 
structure I cannot recommend a return 
to mandatory wage and price controls. 
Nonetheless, I think we ought to maintain 
some surveillance over market power. We 
should have a mechanism for monitoring 
wage and price changes by big firms and big 
unions. Controls pose all sorts of difficulties 
but it never does anybody any harm to have 
to account for his actions. Public review of 
major wage and price increases should be 
reinstituted. It won’t be a major factor but it 
will cut off some certified outrages and will 
be well worth the cost. 

Second, we should be looking at the cost 
and productivity problems of particular in- 
dustries especially. The health and construc- 
tion industries. The government pays lor a 
lot of the output of those industries and 
should take some responsibility for them. 

Third, the government should examine its 
own activities in the areas in which it regu- 
lates or directly influences prices. 
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Fourth, our labor markets could certainly 
be improved. There are many opportunities 
for improving the operation of the employ- 
ment service in the simple task of matching 
workers with job opportunities to reduce 
vacancies, turnover and frictional unemploy- 
ment. Beyond that there appears to be some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with the transi- 
tion between school and work for many of 
our young people, particularly those who do 
not go to college. I have no panacea to offer, 
but the Congress should be prepared to fund 
generously experimental programs for build- 
ing bridges between school and work and for 
providing continuing educational opportu- 
nity for those who do not go to regular col- 
leges. 

Finally, if we accept the necessity for con- 
taining demand and for living with a rela- 
tively high unemployment rate for a time, 
we will need to expand training programs and 
some form of public employment. 

CREDIT ALLOCATION 

The committee has, very properly, been 
concerned with the allocation of credit 
among sectors of the economy. When mone- 
tary policy is used to restrain total demand, 
the allocation of expenditures as well as the 
total is affected. In particular, tight money 
has always affected housing more than any 
other type of expenditure. Housing has been 
sensitive to monetary conditions because 
mortgage financing depends heavily on thrift 
institutions which lend long and borrow 
short. They compete for deposits against 
short term credit market instruments whose 
rates are volatile. But the rates offered by 
thrift institutions are limited by their earn- 
ings which are based not on current mar- 
ket rates but on the average mortgage rate 
over a long period, When short rates move up 
deposit infiows to thrift institutions decline 
or become negative. 

Rates have fluctuated on a rising trend in 
the last few years and the thrift institu- 
tions and mortgage market have been badly 
hit in 1966, 69, 73 and right now. The ex- 
pansion of FNMA and GNMA activities and 
longer term advances by FHLB have helped 
to cushion the blow. Thrift institutions have 
been partially protected from bank com- 
petition by rate ceilings and from the credit 
market by the $10,000 minimum for treas- 
ury bills, It is difficult, however, to prevent 
competition indefinitely. Short term secu- 
rity offers by bank holding companies, and 
money market mutual funds are natural 
responses to limitations on competition for 
funds. Were these devices to be ruled out 
by legislation, others would be found. 

While the immediate monetary prospect 
is poor, there is reason to hope that the sit- 
uation of the thrift institutions will im- 
prove. With reasonably sensible fiscal 
policies, short term rates can be reduced 
from their current peaks. Thrift institution 
earnings will rise as the weight of high rate 
mortgages in their portfolios increases. Their 
competitive position should tend to improve. 
Nonetheless, they are likely to remain vul- 
nerable to any episode of tight money and 
rising rates, even a temporary one. 

In the long run the mortgage market 
should become less dependent on thrift in- 
stitutions which lend long and borrow short. 
FNMA, GNMA guaranteed bond issues, and 
longer term security issues and advances by 
FHLB can be further developed, though this 
may require that mortgage yields rise above 
bond yields once again. Thrift institutions 
have already made considerable progress in 
lengthening their liabilities. They should 
continue to do so. They should also be given 
the right to issue NOW accounts in com- 
petition with commercial banks and to com- 
pete in the consumer credit market. In short, 
the thrift institutions should become a good 
deal more like commercial banks in the retail 
market. The mortgage market should become 
less dependent on short term deposit financ- 
ing. Finally, the thrift institutions ought to 
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develop larger liquid reserves to deal with 
short term rate fluctuations, 

These moves, together with a fiscal policy 
that leaves room for adequate capital forma- 
tion, should solve most of the mortgage and 
thrift institution problems. Nonetheless, 
there will be times when it is necessary to 
take action to restrain short run surges of 
demand. If we use monetary instruments 
for that purpose, housing and the thrift in- 
stitutions will be in trouble. Can we do any- 
thing further? 

We can take measures to relieve monetary 
policy of some of the short run stabilization 
burden. It is not a very good instrument for 
that purpose. Variable taxation of invest- 
ment in consumer durable purchases would 
operate more quickly without the side ef- 
fects of monetary restraint. 

There are a variety of proposals for more 
direct measures. Differential reserves against 
bank assets, e.g., low reserves for mortgages, 
higher ones for commercial loans would work 
in essentially the same way as taxes on bor- 
rowing. However, they would apply only to 
banks. Moreover, if the differentials were 
significant they would encourage a shift of 
financing activity into unregulated organ- 
izations especially in the large bank holding 
companies, 

Measures to require financial institutions 
to invest certain proportions of their assets 
in mortgages have worked in other countries. 
However, our financial markets are larger, 
more complex and more flexible than those 
in other countries. A positive requirement 
that certain types of financial institutions 
invest given percentages of their resources 
in (say) residential mortgages may be work- 
able, but would have drawbacks. Such a re- 
quirement would, of course, tend to widen 
the gap between the returns from mortgage 
lending and other investments. Indeed, the 
shift (by comparison with the situation in 
the absence of the proposed control) of (say) 
insurance company funds out of other mar- 
kets into mortgages would push up other 
rates relative to mortgage rates. The result 
would be to weaken the competitive posi- 
tion of specialized mortgage lenders vis-a- 
vis the open market, causing a decline in 
mortgage lending from that source. The sit- 
uation would be analogous to FNMA opera- 
tions. And as in the case of FNMA operations, 
the regulations probably would have a net 
favorable effect on the supply of mortgage 
credit though smaller than the gross effect. 
But it hardly seems desirable to get snarled 
up in a new set of regulations to create a 
set of unwilling mortgage lenders. If the 
quantities involved were significant, lenders 
would be encouraged to reorganize their ac- 
tivities so as to move them out of the 
regulated sector, and other sorts of evasion 
would appear. 

CONCLUSION 

If it is desired to channel credit directly 
into the mortgage market, it would be better 
to do it through further development of 
financing through Federal agencies, or if 
absolutely necessary through direct Treasury 
purchases of mortgage backed securities. 

To sum up, further improvements in the 
competitive position of mortgages can and 
should be made. But no financial rearrange- 
ment can be successful unless fiscal policy 
leaves enough capital resources available to 
permit us to meet all our capital require- 
ments at reasonable interest rates. In view 
of the strong demand for capital which we 
expect in the next few years, fiscal restraint 
is required to fight inflation and to solve our 
credit allocation problems. 


SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
Wayne Morse will be probably best re- 
membered for his early and farsighted 
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opposition to the Vietnam war. During 
one of the darkest periods in our history 
he let the world know that the conscience 
of America was not dead. 

But I also will remember Wayne 
Morse as a man who believed in making 
people free; free from the bonds of prej- 
udice, ignorance, and social disadvan- 
tage; free from any tyranny that holds 
men and women back from becoming all 
that their natural abilities will allow. As 
a self-proclaimed believer in “constitu- 
tional liberalism,” he saw progressive 
government as an instrument of libera- 
tion. 

He was one of the ablest labor negotia- 
tors this country has ever seen. And he 
never broke faith with the rights of 
working people seeking to improve their 
lot through democratic action. 

Senator Morse was a fighter for better 
education. He knew that the truth will 
set us free. And he knew that there can 
never be equality of opportunity as long 
as boys and girls in different commu- 
nities are burdened with unequal educa- 
tion. The first comprehensive Federal aid 
to education package—the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965— 
will be one of his lasting monuments. 

Wayne Morse belongs to a proud tradi- 
tion of western lawmakers who instinc- 
tively move to the side of the underdog. 
I remember the water rights battles over 
the California water plan in the 1950’s 
and 1960’s. There were few in such high 
office to plead the case for the family 
farmer and small landowners. But 
Wayne Morse was there, with all the fire 
and eloquence of his 19th-cenutry Popu- 
list forebears, just as he had been during 
the tidelands oil dispute and the Hells 
Canyon controversy. 

He was there in the cause of small 
businessmen, too. For 14 years on the 
Select Committee on Small Business he 
made sure business people of modest 
means got a fair shake from their gov- 
ernment in procurement policies and the 
sale of Federal lands. 

He recognized poor health as a barrier 
to full human development and worked 
tirelessly for medicare and veterans hos- 
pitals and the Hill-Burton Act for pri- 
vate hospitals. 

When he became an independent in 
the early 1950’s, Senator Morse lost his 
major committee assignments and was 
given the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee; what was then considered a less 
prestigious assignment. He attacked his 
work on this committee as fiercely as he 
had on the major committees. He quick- 
ly seized the opportunity to champion a 
whole city of underdogs. He fought to 
eliminate racial segregation and to de- 
liver home rule to the city. He sponsored 
the legislation creating Federal City Col- 
lege and Washington Technical Insti- 
tute. 

His philosophy of public service was 
simple and abiding. Those who knew him 
well say there was no private, behind- 
the-scenes Wayne Morse. Everything 
was on the record. He believed that peo- 
ple inevitably will come to the right con- 
clusion if only given all the facts. When 
the people err, he reasoned, it is because 
they have not had the benefit of the full 
truth. To Wayne Morse, the U.S. Senate 
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was a crucible of ideas where the truth 
is hammered out in debate and delivered 
to the people. 

Many of my colleagues remember Sen- 
ator Morse for his bristling independence 
and tenacity, often on the lonely side of 
principle on a given issue. Fewer know 
of the private anguish that led up to 
some of those decisions. But once his 
mind was set—and he knew he was 
right—nothing could stop him nor slow 
him, regardless of the consequences to 
his own career. 

He was one of the most sterling legis- 
lators this body has ever known. He was 
dedicated to serving his constituents, his 
country and his conscience. And he knew 
just where loyalty to one left off and 
duty to the next began. 

Wayne Morse fought for the full de- 
velopment of the individual. He strug- 
gled to remove the bonds which hold 
some back, and he pushed the absolute 
limits of his own native abilities. He used 
every gift he had—his intellect, his 
rhetorical skills and strength of person- 
ality—to pursue excellence and his sole 
standard of total commitment. It is 
characteristic that, at the end, he re- 
fused to accept a half life, tied to a 
kidney machine. He preferred to accept 
death as he faced life—without com- 
promise, 

The loss of Wayne Morse comes with- 
in weeks of the deaths of Earl Warren 
and Ernest Gruening. The loss of these 
genuine American heroes sadly depletes 
our national stock. 


INFLATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, two 
articles in the New York Times Sunday, 
August 4, 1974, deal with two important 
aspects of inflation. The articles point 
out the continuing and serious nature 
of inflation and the consequences we can 
expect if the economy proceeds on the 
present course. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

CAN THE ADMINISTRATION SUSTAIN OLD-TIME 
RELIGION? 
(By Edwin L, Dale, Jr.) 

WasHINGTON.—A question that frequently 
comes up in discussions of the course of the 
economy is: Will they panic? 

“They” means the Nixon Administration, 
particularly the President himself. The ques- 
tion arises from the all-but-inevitable 
creeping upward of the nation’s unemploy- 
ment rate in the months ahead. 

There are forecasts within the Government 
itself that the jobless rate will cross the 
magic 6 per cent mark even before the end 
of this year, a result of the probability that 
the growth of output and employment will 
not be nearly fast enough to absorb the new 
entrants into the labor force. 

If the words can be believed, the Admin- 
istration’s position is clear: no panic, The 
new game plan has been spelled out over 
and over again—a steady course of “mod- 
erate” restraint on demand and output 
through fiscal and monetary policy, for sev- 
eral years if necessary, to reduce inflation 
gradually. 

In his televised address last month, the 
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President said: “We are not going to respond 
to the short-term slack in the economy by 
priming the pumps of inflation with new 
deficit spending or with a new easing of 
credit or with tax cuts that would only make 
inflation worse ... [the key to success] lies 
in choosing a sensible, realistic course and 
sticking to it, whatever the pressures. ... 
The key in fighting inflation is steadiness.” 

In his recent appearance before the Con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee, Ken- 
neth Rush, the White House economic 
counselor, put it all in one sentence: “We 
intend to pursue these policies until the 
desired results are obtained.” 

Needless to say, however, there are skeptics. 
In the first place, the President's words later 
in his televised address deploring “impa- 
tience” in economic policy described precisely 
the situation that existed three years ago 
when, in fact, he did panic. 

His decisions of Aug. 15, 1971, included 
not only price and wage controls but also 
(less well remembered) new stimulus for 
the economy through tax reduction, includ- 
ing abolition of the automobile excise tax 
and reinstitution of the business investment 
tax credit. Unemployment that year had been 
hovering persistently at the 6 per cent 
level—not rising but not falling, either. 

The skepticism has been perhaps best ex- 
pressed by Gardner Ackley, former chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

In a recent address he described the Ad- 
ministration’s planned course as “not so 
much wrong economics as silly politics.” Ar- 
guing that “everyone knows we are not going 
to put down inflation at whatever cost,” Mr. 
Ackley said that it is all the more difficult, 
because of this general conviction, to make a 
policy of sustained restraint work. 

“Maybe it’s too bad that we've lost our 
innocence” he said, “and thereby eroded 
the effectiveness of monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies. But who was it that kept telling us— 
as late as last March—that the Government 
was fully prepared to ‘bust the budget if ris- 
ing unemployment became a problem? Who 
suddenly switched from despising any kind 
of intervention in wage and price decision 
to an across-the-board wage-price freeze? 

“An already discredited political leadership 
does not create national determination in 
support of a masochistic policy simply by re- 
peating, over and over again, that—this 
time—we are determined we are united, we 
will not flinch. The Administration’s sup- 
porters in big business will be the first to 
cry uncle if the policy really begins to bite.” 

On one key point Mr. Ackley has support 
from within the Administration. William 
Fellner, a member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and an architect of the pres- 
ent policy, has publicly conceded that it is 
far more difficult to make fiscal and mone- 
tary restraint succeed with a minimum of 
pain if the policy lacks credibility, 

Mr, Ackley believes the policy has scarcely 
any credibility at all. But there is a school 
of thought that feels that this time, just 
possibly, the policy will be carried through 
even if unemployment rises above 6 per cent. 

The keystone of this argument is one fact: 
Mr. Nixon is not running for anything. 

A secondary fact is that the President's 
top advisers are uncommonly united on the 
policy course, and this will continue to be 
the case when Alan Greenspan joins the team 
as chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

It can be noted, too, that it is difficult 
for Congress to force a major change in policy 
over the objection of the Administration in 
power, no matter how large the liberal 
majority may be in the next Congress. 

Of course, the President, may well be re- 
moved from office through the impeachment 
process. But the man who would be his 
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successor, Gerald R. Ford, is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the basic economic policy of sus- 
tained, though moderate, restraint. And 
though many people are skeptical, Mr. Ford 
has gone on record repeatedly that he will 
not run for any office in 1976. 

In any event, the question remains: Will 
they panic? The answer may not be obvious, 
as Mr. Ackley implies. 


WANTED: NEW INSPIRATION 
(By Thomas E. Mullaney) 


After a meeting at the White House on 
July 11, at which President Nixon solicited 
the views of leading businessmen and econ- 
omists on the state of the economy and their 
recommendations for dealing with inflation, 
one prominent executive who had not been a 
political supporter of the Administration 
emerged from the session impressed with the 
scope and breadth of the briefing. He pro- 
claimed: 

“I came away with the sense that there’s 
still a Government.” 

In the same vein, several top Administra- 
tion officials have stressed in recent months 
the claim that the business of Government 
is still being carried out in their depart- 
ments and in relation to the executive 
branch, both energetically and without ma- 
jor impediments despite the President’s po- 
litical difficulties. 

Kenneth Rush, the President’s chief eco- 
nomic policy coordinator, joined in that 
chorus last week when he asserted that the 
impeachment proceedings against Mr. Nixon 
“have had nothing to do with the policies 
we are following,” although he conceded that 
the threat of the President’s removal from 
office had exerted a “disturbing influence” 
on the economy by creating uncertainty in 
the business community. 

From the Administration’s viewpoint, all 
of that may well seem to be valid, but the 
fact is that the trauma of Watergate and the 
deliberations of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which finished voting three articles 
of impeachment last week, have produced a 
partial paralysis in the Government that 
threatens further instability in domestic 
and international economic affairs as well 
as continued nervousness in the financial and 
foreign-exchange markets. 

Is the store really being attended to effec- 
tively in Washington? Is the Administration 
providing the necessary attention and lead- 
ership to meet the twin problems of infia- 
tion and recession head-on? Is Congress re- 
sponding responsibly to its own obligations 
in the economic realm in this era of mam- 
moth problems? 

Several recent developments suggest that 
the answers, unfortunately, are negative on 
all counts. The American economy is en- 
meshed in a web of economic enigmas that 
are not being addressed adequately simply 
because the nation is distracted so intense- 
ly by the Watergate drama, its various out- 
croppings and the laborious process of a 
Presidential impeachment. It is a situation 
fraught with potentially serious economic 
dangers. The quicker the uncertainty ends— 
one way or the other—the better. 

The Administration, to this point, has come 
up with no new or imaginative prescription 
for dealing with an inflation and a stagnant 
economy that appear to be worsening almost 
without detection and sufficient concern. 

And on its part, Congress can be faulted 
both for hasty action on some legislation 
and for dragging its feet on other important 
legislation, particularly in the tax and trade 
areas. There has been no clarion call for 
action and no compulsive push for it on 
those two important issues. 

Meanwhile, as Senator Lloyd M. Bentsen 
Jr., Democrat of Texas, so aptly put it in 
his party's rejoinder to the recent economic 
address of President Nixon, the United States 
is being confronted with “steadily rising 
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prices, steadily dwindling confidence, steadily 
cheerful assurances from the Administration 
followed by steadily worsening results.” 

The past week produced another batch of 
worsening results, The more disconcerting 
were these: 

The decline of 0.4 per cent in the leading 
economic indicators in June, the first drop 
this year. 

The 12 per cent reduction in building con- 
tract awards in June, 

The continued slump in machine-tool 
orders this year, with the 16 per cent decline 
in June from May’s total, although volume is 
still 15 per cent above the year-ago figure. 

The 0.2 per cent dip in factory orders in 
June, the first downturn this year. 

The three-year high in labor strikes in 
June, 

The return of the nation’s foreign trade 
to a deficit figure in June, fully erasing the 
earlier surpluses this year. 

Meanwhile, the financial markets con- 
tinued under severe pressure. The leading 
stock averages fell back to four-year lows, 
bond prices declined further and there were 
unrelenting strains on the thrift institutions 
because of record-high interest rates. More 
pressure on them will come this week when 
the Treasury itself sells $4-billion of notes 
with a record 9 per cent coupon. 

But the worst news of all came from the 
farm front last week. The Agriculture De- 
partment said that prices paid farmers rose 
a hefty 6 per cent in June, reversing a four- 
month decline and posing the probability of 
greater inflationary pressure in the major 
price indexes in the months ahead. 

The principal reason for the renewed up- 
turn in food and livestock prices has been 
the severe drought in the farm belt, which 
has reduced expectations for this year's 
harvest and livestock production. There are 
estimates that the lack of rainfall has al- 
ready cost almost $6-billion in crop losses, 
with more almost certainly ahead. 

The corn crop, originally predicted to reach 
a historic level of 6.7 million bushels, is now 
forecast in a range of 5.9 billion to 6.2 billion 
bushels, while the wheat forecast has been 
cut from 2.2 billion bushels to 1.92 billion 
bushels. In addition to pushing prices 
higher, these lower estimates are bad news 
for a world so dependent on an abundant 
American harvest. 

In anticipation of the less ample crops, 
prices in the commodity futures markets 
have been turning upward in recent weeks. 

Those looking for a silver lining in cur- 
rent economic news had little to satisfy them 
in the most recent data. Only the business 
capital-spending area provides some encour- 
agement, but even that may be slipping be- 
cause of sky-high interest rates and the ele- 
vated cost of construction. 

There have already been cutbacks in util- 
ity spending for those reasons as well as 
energy conservation steps by business and 
the public. And the Ford Motor Company 
indicated a 5 to 8 per cent cutback—more 
than $220-million—in its capital expendi- 
tures for the next year because it doesn't 
have the money for it. 

Perhaps the most constructive recent de- 
velopment for the business optimists has 
been the undiminished strength of corporate 
profits, though that has been largely due to 
inventory profits resulting from inflation. In 
the second quarter, corporate profits showed 
a gain of about 27 per cent in the First Na- 
tional City Bank’s survey. Aggregate after- 
tax earnings for 1,100 companies were placed 
at $11,376,500,000, But productivity has not 
been impressive, and unit labor costs have 
been jumping sharply, subjecting industry 
to serious pressures. 

One possibly favorable straw in the wind 
for the general economy, however, was last 
month’s slight upward move in the Con- 
ference Board's “help wanted” advertising 
index. This may indicate a decline, or at 
least steadiness, in the current 5.3 per cent 
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unemployment rate for a while, though even 
the Administration is conceding the rate 
may reach the 6 per cent level by year-end. 
Some private economists (including Walter 
Heller, a former head of the Council of 
Economic Advisers) have been warning that 
joblessness may reach the 7 per cent level 
unless the fist-tight monetary policy is soon 
relaxed. 

However, in his rebuttal to President Nixon 
last week, Senator Bentsen did not produce 
any startling new ideas for dealing with the 
nation’s severe economic problems. He even 
endorsed one of the cardinal tenets of the 
Administration’s program—reduced Federal 
spending. 

His other points—worthy though hardly 
innovative—included an exhortation that 
banks curb their foreign lending and chan- 
nel more funds toward production of mate- 
rials in short supply, the establishment of a 
cost-of-living task force to identify and at- 
tempt to avoid and reduce inflationary price 
and wage increases, tax reforms to elimi- 
nate loopholes and efforts to increase indus- 
trial and agricultural productivity through 
research and job-training programs. 

The Administration moved to set up the 
suggested cost-of-living task force through 
legislative action a few days after Senator 
Bentsen’s speech, but it is questionable how 
effective such an organization can be with- 
out real teeth in it to dissuade business and 
labor from excessive actions. It has the ring 
of the “jawboning” programs of yore that 
were almost totally ineffective. 

Thus, at the mid-point of summer, the 
general economic outlook continues rather 
unexciting. The economy does not seem to 
be heading for a great disaster, but it may 
well operate below its ceiling for some time, 
with prices still rising and unemployment 
gaining—unless something unexpected comes 
along on the economic or political scenes 
or some inspiration on a new idea develops 
in Washington. 


GRAIN RESERVES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I call 
attention to a July 23 New York Times 
article, “For a Grain Reserve,” by the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK). 

The Senator from Iowa has provided 
strong leadership in this area since com- 
ing to the Senate. He points out the in- 
stability of farm prices, and he suggests: 

A grain reserve would establish a greater 
degree of price stability because the Govern- 
ment would purchase grain when the price 
is too low and sell from the reserve when 
the price is too high. 


Senator CLARK also points out the im- 
portance of adequate food supplies in 
combating inflation: 

A good grain system will help combat in- 
flation in this country by providing addi- 
tional supplies when grain prices start ris- 
ing rapidly. It will help farmers achieve a 
degree of stability they have never known 
and it will make a substantial contribution 
to preventing starvation in various parts of 
the world. 


Mr, President, I commend Senator 
Crark’s leadership in the reserves area, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be included in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For a GRAIN RESERVE 
(By Dick CLARE) 

WaAsHINGTON.—Advocates of a grain reserve 

have been around for a long time. Joseph 
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had the first published proposal—in the Old 
Testament—and since then many people have 
talked of the importance of establishing an 
“ever-normal granary.” A reserve of essen- 
tial feed grains to protect people and na- 
tions against crop failure and famine always 
has been a sound idea, but the case for 
one is especially strong today. 

The very real threat of a serious world- 
wide food shortage is the most important 
reason for a reserve, and it alone should be 
incentive enough for the United States and 
other major agricultural nations to take im- 
mediate action. A growing world population, 
combined with shortages of energy, water, 
fertilizer and land have convinced many ex- 
perts on world food problems that wide- 
spread famine and starvation are possible in 
Many parts of the world. 

Other experts dispute these predictions, 
but the famine in sub-Sahara Africa is in- 
disputable and so is the possibility of con- 
tinued and increased world food shortages. 
Given all of this, it is difficult to understand 
objections to a grain reserve that would save 
and stockpile a small fraction of annual 
grain production to prevent starvation. 

A world in which some nations are affluent 
while others starve is not likely to be a 
peaceful one. So, there are both humani- 
tarian and political reasons to encourage 
the developed nations to commit themselves 
to a significant effort to fight hunger and 
starvation, and a grain reserve is an indis- 
pensable part of that commitment. As the 
major surplus grain producer in the world, 
the United States should take the first step 
by establishing its own grain reserve. 

However compelling the reasons for a grain 
reserve, they probably will not be sufficient 
to push the necessary legislation through 
Congress. The Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee recently held hearings on 
two grain reserve bills and there was little 
consideration of world food problems. In- 
stead, the discussion centered on domestic 
food prices and domestic farm income. 

The primary objection to a grain reserve 
is the fear that it will hurt farmers by keep- 
ing grain prices artificially low. In the past, 
Government-held supplies have been used 
to depress prices, but the current grain re- 
serve proposals provide new protection for 
the farmer. They insure that grain can be 
sold from the reserve only when there is a 
shortage and only at a price that provides 
the farmer a profit. 

Opponents of grain reserves frequently at- 
tempt to belittle the proposals, asserting 
that a Government grain reserve would lead 
to Government reserves of other products 
such as cars and television sets. This is non- 
sense. There are significant differences. An 
inadequate automobile supply means incon- 
venience. But food is essential, and an in- 
adequate food supply means starvation. 

Agriculture is unique in other respects. 
It is characterized by instability that drives 
farm prices up one year and down the next, 
and hurts both farmers and consumers in 
the process. A grain reserve would establish 
a greater degree of price stability because 
the Government would purchase grain when 
the price is too low and sell from the reserves 
when the price is too high. 

The experience of the last few years pro- 
vides convincing evidence of the potential 
for a grain reserve. A worldwide grain short- 
age drove the price of grain up sharply. 
This led to higher prices for other farm 
products, and consumers suffered—while, in 
the short run, farmers benefited. 

But soon, the inevitable happened. Live- 
stock producers were hurt by high feed 
prices and consumer reaction to high meat 
prices. The high farm prices of 1973 en- 
couraged farmers to purchase more land, 
equipment and supplies for the coming 
year. As they did, the prices paid by farmers 
escalated. In the past few months, grain 
prices have fallen in anticipation of record 
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harvests this year, and many farmers face 
the possibility of selling their grain for 
prices below the cost of production. Every- 
one would have been much better off had 
there been a grain reserve to keep prices 
from rising so much last year and to pre- 
vent them from falling too low this year. 

A good grain system will help combat 
inflation in this country by providing addi- 
tional supplies when grain prices start rising 
rapidly, It will help farmers achieve a de- 
gree of stability they have never known and 
it will make a substantial contribution to 
preventing starvation in various parts of 
the world. 


A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE ON 
OVERSIGHT HEARINGS ON AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE SERVICE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, today 
I wish to place before the Senate and 
the American people the first of several 
reports on the administration of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service as covered in 
hearings before my Subcommittee on the 
Treasury, Postal Service, and General 
Government, in April and May of this 
year. 

Certainly, Mr. President, the allega- 
tion of misuse of the Internal Revenue 
system by Presidential aides has caused 
concern and anger for many citizens. 
Repeatedly over the past 2 years we have 
heard ugly reports of clandestine com- 
munications between the White House 
and IRS. Beginning with material pre- 
sented to the Senate Select Committee 
on Presidential Campaign Activities, and 
continuing with testimony before the 
House Judiciary Committee, evidence of 
attempted abuse of the tax system for 
private or political gain has grown more 
and more disturbing. The tragic impli- 
cations of an “enemies list,” the ques- 
tionable mention of the use of “confi- 
dential” tax materials in White House 
memoranda, and other indications of 
political harassment or invasion of pri- 
vacy of individual citizens—the tragic 
implications of those revelations, Mr. 
President, have raised the specter of a 
police state in the minds of journalists 
and commentators as well as in the minds 
of taxpaying citizens everywhere in the 
Nation. 

On December 20, 1973, the report of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation substantially cleared the 
IRS of the charge that IRS had ever 
succumbed to White House pressure to 
harass “enemies” of the White House. 
However, the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee has recently released a substantial 
amount of evidence which confirms data 
collected earlier by the select commit- 
tee and indicating severe pressure from 
White House aides on the IRS. There is 
some indication that this pressure may 
have produced modest results. But even 
if no result was forthcoming, the attempt 
to use our tax system in this manner is 
most disturbing. 

White House initiated audits of pri- 
vate citizens, financial exposure of in- 
dividual taxpayers, and the embarrass- 
ing use of confidential information about 
income, health deductions, and charita- 
ble contributions are all actions that 
quite correctly anger and frighten tax- 
payers. The result of these allegations of 
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misuse of power has been an increasing 
mistrust of the tax system by many 
American taxpayers. This new wariness 
offers nothing but tragedy to all of us. 
Without the trust of the taxpaying pub- 
lic in the correctness and honor of our 
tax collectors, our entire system of vol- 
untary tax compliance will fall. 

The charges I have mentioned have 
been widely publicized. They cannot be 
dismissed. They must be considered and 
addressed by the Congress, and a report 
must be made to the people on their 
truth or validity. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article by Smith Hemp- 
stone, published in the Washington Star- 
News of July 24, 1974, entitled “An Ero- 
sion of Faith.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN EROSION OF FAITH 
(By Smith Hempstone) 


All that White House messing around with 
income tax returns is, of course, of interest 
to Watergate prosecutors and members of 
the House judiciary Committee who are look- 
ing for potential criminal or impeachable 
behavior. But there is another aspect to this 
matter that deserves attention—that is the 
effect the disclosures might have on the faith 
of Americans in the tax system. 

There was a time when taxpayers could 
assume that, except for examination by In- 
ternal Revenue Service agents, their federal 
returns were reasonably safe from the eyes of 
curiosity seekers or others with political mo- 
tives or mischievous intent. But ft is evi- 
dent now that the confidentiality of tax re- 
turns has been violated on a large scale. 

From the evidence at hand, the White 
House has been the worst offender, but it is 
not the only one. There was, for example, the 
peddling of the President’s tax information, 
perhaps even a copy of the return itself, to 
a newspaper, which promptly reported that 
Nixon paid only a paltry tax for two years. 

Whether the disclosure of his huge deduc- 
tions and minuscule tax payments served a 
public good is not the point here. The point 
is that the confidentiality of his returns, a 
confidentiality he had a right to expect would 
be protected, was violated. 

Confidentiality of returns frequently is 
violated, too, by congressional committees. 
They have little trouble getting returns for 
investigations of one kind or another, and 
the sieve-like quality that committee opera- 
tions often have practically assures that any 
confidential material is soon going to show up 
in public print. 

It seems that other units in the executive 
branch in addition to the White House have 
no particular compunction about ordering 
up tax returns for perusal. There was the in- 
stance in 1973 when the Department of Agri- 
culture prevailed upon the President to au- 
thorize it to examine the returns of the na- 
tion’s 3 million farmers. 

There apparently was no evil intent; the 
department wanted to compile statistical in- 
formation that it thought might be useful in 
making farm policy. Yet such a massive ex- 
amination of returns by it, or any other gov- 
ernmental agency, would be a completely un- 
justified invasion of the rights of taxpayers 
to have their returns remain confidential. 

Fortunately, the President rescinded the 
order after some congressmen found out 
about it and the press publicized it. 

But the efforts of the Watergate White 
House to politicize the IRS have to be the 
ultimate in sheer gall and misuse of power. 

The House Judiciary Committee has re- 
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leased a report detailing White House activi- 
ties in this area that beggars the imagina- 
tion. The President’s men went after leaders 
of other parties, after financial contributors 
to political opponents, after tax-exempt or- 
ganizations that they thought anti-Nixon, 
after unfriendly newsmen, after anyone who 
they thought impeded their politics or their 
policies. 

It was so bad that one IRS commissioner 
charged in a sworn statement to Watergate 
investigators that the White House was try- 
ing to install a “personal police force" within 
the IRS hierarchy. 

Probably other administrations have used 
IRS against political enemies, but surely not 
to the extent revealed in the House commit- 
tee’s report. And the argument that it has 
been done before doesn’t make it any more 
palatable, and doesn’t make it right. 

Congress and the public ought to insist, 
through tighter laws or whatever else is 
needed, that this kind of political hardball 
with tax returns be stopped now before any 
other administrations are tempted to play it. 

Disclosure of this abuse of power comes 
on top of the revelation a few months ago 
that the President himself used every loop- 
hole he and his tax advisers could find to 
lower his own tax bill, and that IRS let him 
get away with it until the pressure of Water- 
gate and public opinion forced the agency 
to re-examine his returns and to assess an 
additional $465,000 in taxes and interest. 

The American tax system depends on vol- 
untary compliance by citizens, 

The foundation of the system is the faith 
of taxpayers in its basic fairness and in the 
confidentiality of their returns. It would be 
unfortunate indeed if the disclosures of 
Watergate caused an erosion in that faith. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve Mr. Hempstone’s article describes 
very aptly one of the basic problems 
which we must solve. The loosely regu- 
lated passage of tax information from 
IRS to the FBI, the Executive, and the 
Congress itself must come under our con- 
sideration. We must be positive that suf- 
ficient protections are present and that 
citizen rights to privacy are preserved. 

On July 18, 1974, the Senate passed 
legislation proposed by my distinguished 
colleague from Connecticut, Senator 
LOWELL WEICKER, to prevent anyone ex- 
cept the President or legally identified 
Justice and Treasury Department per- 
sonnel from acquiring tax return infor- 
mation. Tax checks would continue to be 
made, but only in response to written 
Presidential requests. A record would 
then be kept. 

I certainly supported that legislation, 
and am very disappointed that the 
amendment was eliminated in confer- 
ence with the House. It is my understand- 
ing that the amendment was removed 
because the conferees did not feel the 
legislative vehicle was appropriate, not 
because they were in disagreement with 
the amendment. I am confident that the 
Senator from Connecticut will reintro- 
duce his legislation and I will offer my 
support for that legislation when it is 
introduced. 

I believe, however, that we must go 
even further by enacting legislation to 
tightly constrict the release of private 
and personal information found on a tax 
return. Within the next few weeks I plan 
to introduce legislation which would do 
the following things: 

First. Prevent transmission of any tax 
return information to any person except 
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those individuals appropriately desig- 
nated by the Justice Department to re- 
ceive tax return information for legiti- 
mate prosecutorial purposes, and make 
it a criminal offense for any such appro- 
priately designated official to pass tax 
information to anyone else without prior 
written consent of the taxpayer involved. 

Second. Prohibit the release of tax in- 
formation to any part of the executive 
branch or to the Congress until receipt 
by the IRS of written consent from the 
taxpayer concerned. This means that 
prospective appointees or employees 
would have to agree to the release of 
tax information before a tax check could 
occur. 

Third. Make it a criminal offense for 
any person in an unauthorized position 
to receive tax or other information taken 
from a tax return. 

Mr. President, the new restrictions I 
am suggesting are badly needed ones. 
Establishing criminal liability for the 
transmission of tax information to those 
not authorized to receive it, coupled with 
criminal liability for the receipt of such 
information without authorization, puts 
definite and clear legal constraints on 
those who might be tempted, for what- 
ever reasons, to seek loopholes in the law. 
The further requirement of written con- 
sent from the taxpayer provides-a needed 
protection for individual privacy of tax 
information and projects against 
capricious misuse of the system by any 
official. 

I have serious questions about the 
legitimacy of the tax check as a means 
of judging the fitness of a prospective 
employee or appointee, and I certainly 
feel that such a person should be entitled 
to knowledge that information about him 
is being released by the IRS. This goes to 
the very heart of the right of privacy 
which we seek to protect under our tax 
system. 

In the course of the oversight hearing 
held by my subcommittee on June 12, 
1974, I was able to discuss the matter of 
tax privacy with Commissioner Donald 
Alexander. Mr. Alexander is an excellent 
administrator and is widely acclaimed as 
an experienced tax lawyer. Beyond that, 
Iam convinced that the Commissioner is 
an honorable man, and is deeply dis- 
tressed by the current climate of mis- 
trust surrounding the IRS. 

In our dialog at the hearings we 
agreed that strong guidelines for and 
limitations on the release of sensitive tax 
information were essential steps in our 
effort to return trust in the system to the 
people. Existing restrictions are inade- 
quate and even in some cases tie the 
hands of IRS officials. The present IRS 
administration has not been accused of 
wrongdoing, but they must struggle to 
overcome the cynicism which is prevalent 
as a result of the allegations of wrong 
doing by past IRS administrations. In 
addition, they are rightly concerned 
about the problems which will face fu- 
ture IRS personnel as a result of that 
growing mistrust. 

Mr. President, there are several con- 
gressional committees which are con- 
cerned with IRS matters and tax prob- 
lems. The work of each of those commit- 
tees is important to our total tax system. 
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But unless we can stop the erosion of 
faith of the taxpayers of this Nation in 
the basic decency of the system, then no 
effort we make will really solve our tax 
problems. The voluntary taxpayer must 
have absolute belief that his privacy will 
not be invaded, that his rights will not 
be ‘breached, and that his tax returns 
will be handled with scrupulous equity 
and fairness by the IRS personnel who 
receive them. 

I believe that it would be helpful for 
all citizens to have the opportunity to 
read the testimony of Commissioner 
Alexander before my subcommittee con- 
cerning this serious problem. For that 
reason, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that portions of the testimony 
on political activities be inserted in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

POLICY ON POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Senator Montoya. I'm very concerned, Mr. 
Commissioner, about the complaints of 
harassment. I want to go into this further. 
You have read in the paper and heard on 
television, commentaries about the enemies’ 
list and friends’ list that have emanated 
from the White House to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, and reports going back and 
forth with respect to enemies and certain 
concessions being made to friends of the 
White House. I’m concerned that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has been used in 
the past. It has been used by the White 
House for political favoritism and political 
retribution. Can you tell this committee 
what your policy has been since you became 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and what 
we can expect in the future to see that what 
has happened in the past does not reoccur? 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. My policy is, has 
been, and will be, that politics has no part 
in the Internal Revenue Service. Political 
views are irrelevant. Political activities will 
not be indulged in or permitted in any way. 

No pressure has been brought upon me to 
start an audit, stop an audit, start any 
other enforcement process, or affect it in 
any way, since I have been in office, and none 
will be. If any were, I would not give in, in 
any way, to any such pressure. If I were or- 
dered to, I would refuse to obey the order. 

That’s the policy of Internal Revenue and 
that will continue to be the policy of Inter- 
nal Revenue. We have the largest and most 
difficult Job in the world in law enforcement. 
The only way we can do this job correctly 
and well is to keep politics out. 

Senator Montoya. May I say, Commis- 
sioner, that I commend you for the state- 
ment you have made. I know you mean it. I 
know you have the stamina and the will to 
carry it out. I know you are the kind of man 
who has the integrity and that you would 
rather resign than succumb to any such po- 
litical pressure. That is what we have to as- 
sure the American people of. The Internal 
Revenue Service policy will be such that it 
will carry out the edict of Congress with re- 
spect to our tax laws and with justice for all. 
I am hopeful that those under you will do 
the same. 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I'm convinced that all of those in Internal 
Revenue share these views. I’m convinced 
that long after I’m gone, those having the 
responsibility for directing and managing 
will continue to share those views. We not 
only have to conduct our affairs properly 
and soundly for the present, but we have to 
do all we can to make sure we leave a proper 
legacy for the future. I’m doing my best to 
do just that. I will continue to do so as long 
as I am in office. 
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PROCEDURES TO DEFEAT POLITICAL ABUSE 


Senator Montoya. What procedure have 
you set in motion to assure that this does not 
happen or that information can not be 
leaked to any other department of the ex- 
ecutive branch, other than regular proceed- 
ings enunciated in the law? 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. There are sey- 
eral things. As to a possibility of abuse of our 
present procedures, what one does there is 
not only furnish leadership and example, but 
make it clear through constant reiteration 
in the field. We talk face to face with people 
in our field offices, as I have on numerous 
occasions. In no way can any of them per- 
mit our procedures to be abused. However 
sound a procedure is, if the people in charge 
of managing the enterprise want to abuse 
the procedure, it can be abused. That is not 
the history and attitude of this agency, and 
will not be its history and attitude in the 
future. 

Since 1952, this agency has been managed 
by career executives. They are carefully 
trained and selected and men of complete 
integrity, like Bill Williams, on my left. There 
is no way, under management of people like 
that, that those seeking to abuse procedures 
could succeed, and our procedures, which 
involve frequent reviews and a diffusion of 
managerial authority, up to the commission- 
ers’ office, almost defy abuse. 

Senator Montoya. But it has happened in 
the past. 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. In the past, ef- 
forts have been made to abuse these pro- 
cedures, as I understand it. 

Senator Montoya. Don’t you think that 
there have been abuses in the past, as op- 
posed to efforts to abuse? 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. You mentioned 
two things. One was the improper dissemi- 
nation of information and the other, more 
general abuses—harassments, audits, and the 
like, sir. 

As to the others, Mr. Chairman, I'm unpre- 
pared to say any such efforts were made as to 
harassment, audits, and this type. The Joint 
Committee report of December 20, 1973, 
found no evidence that the enemies were 
abused or treated any worse than taxpayers 
generally, or better, except for the fact they 
found certain prominent political people may 
have been treated better because Internal 
Revenue did not want to make an example 
of them. 


DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION /PROTECTING 
PRIVACY OF TAXPAYER INFORMATION 


With regard to dissemination of informa- 
tion that should remain confidential, we have 
a continual problem. It is a continual man- 
agerial problem in enforcing the laws that 
now make it a crime for an Internal Revenue 
employee to disseminate taxpayer informa- 
tion improperly. We have a legislative pro- 
posal that Mr. Whitaker and I have been 
working on, which will further tighten up 
the laws with respect to confidentiality of 
taxpayer information. We need help from 
Congress. 

I testified several times last year, and be- 
fore the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, requesting just this. We need to per- 
form our tasks wisely and well. We need, as 
we see it, to tighten up the law which now 
does not go as far as we think it should, in 
protecting the privacy of taxpayer informa- 
tion. 

CASE OF LARRY O'BRIEN 


Senator Montoya. I’m referring to the case 
of Larry O’Brien, where the White House was 
receiving information, and the conduit was 
the Assistant Counsel of Internal Revenue, 
Roger Barth. The information was going to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and in turn, to 
John Ehrlichman. You know about that, 
don’t you? 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I'm aware of most of the facts involved in 
the friends and enemies list. I have some 
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awareness of information being disseminated 
outside of normal Internal Revenue chan- 
nels. This was discussed, to some extent, in 
the report I mentioned by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

As to this, I think our procedures and our 
people are such that no such information is 
being disseminated outside normal and 
proper channels at this time. I have not re- 
ceived requests from the White House or 
anyone therein for tax information. 

TAX CHECKS FOR PROSPECTIVE APPOINTEES 


The White House asks us for tax checks on 
prospective appointees, which is proper. It 
has been done since 1961, or before. The 
White House has not asked me for tax infor- 
mation. If they did ask, in writing, under 
current law I would be required to respond. 

Senator Montoya. Would you study the 
factuality to ascertain whether or not the 
White House was complying with the criteria 
set out in the law? 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. You can be sure, 
when a request for tax information comes 
into my office, or any other office in Internal 
Revenue, we review it very carefully. We re- 
view it in Mr. Hanion's disclosure staff and in 
the Chief Counsel's office, before we respond, 
to make certain that that request is proper. 

DOCUMENTATION OF TAX CHECK REQUESTS 


Senator Montoya. Do you require a writ- 
ten memorandum be submitted? 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. We keep a record 
of each such request. 

Mr. HANLON. Yes, we document all requests 
for White House tax checks. These requests, 
numbering approximately 1,000 per year, are 
received from the FBI. While the vast ma- 
jority are written requests some have been 
received by telephone. Our responses are 
directed to the FBI, which is our liaison on 
tax check matters. 

Senator Montoya. Why not require a writ- 
ten request so the person requesting a check 
and the person for whom it is being requested 
for will have a memorandum and his signa- 
ture on that memorandum so he will be 
chargeable with bad faith in case it does not 
prove out on subsequent analysis? 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. We will take 
that suggestion in mind to see whether pres- 
ent procedures with regard to tax checks are 
adequate. 

Senator Montoya. This has been abused 
for many years. I’m concerned about what 
has been revealed in the Watergate hearings. 
Certain tax information was requested of 
Internal Revenue, and no memorandum has 
been produced, although it has been ad- 
mitted that those requests were made by 
White House personnel. 

Mr. HANLON. When we talk about White 
House tax checks, we are discussing a pend- 
ing Presidential appointment. 


TAX CHECKS ON PERSONS ON ENEMIES LIST 


Senator Montoya. I asked that same ques- 
tion in the Watergate hearings and received 
that same answer. Some of these people 
being inquired about for possible appoint- 
ments appeared on the enemies list. That 
was the memorandum that the committee 
got hold of. You know what the enemies list 
was? 

Mr. HANLON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Montoya. It was a list of people 
that should be checked for income tax viola- 
tions. 

Mr. HaNnton. Mr. Montoya, to explain the 
telephone requests, I would say most of 
these—the announcement was in the news- 
paper that Mr. So and So would be appointed 
to a position. We knew, within a few days, 
that this appointment was imminent. They 
were trying to expedite this request. 

The 1,000 I mentioned directly relate to 
Presidential appointments. 

EXPLANATION OF TAX CHECKS 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. Would you ex- 
plain what is in a tax check? 
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Mr. HANLON. In a tax check, they want to 
find out if the taxpayer filed a tax return, if 
there is an outstanding tax liability on that 
taxpayer, if he’s under audit examination, 
or criminal investigation. At no time do we 
transfer them the revenue agent's report of 
the examination or copies of tax returns. It 
is a matter of obtaining filing and payment 
information. This is all we transfer to the 
FBI. 

Senator Montoya. I understand the nor- 
mal tax check; I’m not referring to that. I’m 
referring to false requests made by the White 
House. They tried to justify the inclusion of 
those names on the enemies’ list as an in- 
quiry on these individuals to ascertain 
whether or not they should be invited to the 
White House. Some said the query was made 
for possible appointment. I cannot conceive 
that Daniel Shorr would be queried as to 
possible appointment when he was on the 
enemies list. 


SEPARATION OF LEGITIMATE REQUESTS FROM 
POLITICAL REQUESTS 


I'm making this point to make sure the 
Internal Revenue Service, in the future, sep- 
arates the legitimate requests from political 
requests. What safeguards are you going to 
set in motion to make a judgment and sepa- 
rate the two? 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. Safeguards would 
be hard to devise except in cases like those 
you described. This is where the person is 
clearly ineligible for the appointment. Even 
then, some appointments, I suppose, are 
surprising, 

BUILT-IN SAFEGUARDS 

One safeguard is built into what we trans- 
mit and what we do not transmit. Safeguards 
under a legislative change would be built in 
this way. No. 1, restrictions in the law on 
the information that can be supplied for a 
tax check. No. 2, who can request a tax check. 
No. 3, a written representation that a check 
is for its purpose. With safeguards like that, 
I think rights could be better protected in 
the event that anyone should try to abuse 
this particular procedure. 


PROTECTION OF INFORMATION BEYOND THAT 
FURNISHED IN TAX CHECKS 


More difficult to cope with is the informa- 
tion that goes beyond that furnished in a 
tax check. The Internal Revenue has a great 
deal of information about people, and be- 
cause we have so much, we have great duty 
to preserve the privacy of that information 
and make sure that information does not 
fall into the hands of those who might mis- 
use it. That information is given us for the 
purpose of administering the tax laws. Some 
statistical information must be supplied by 
the Internal Revenue to other agencies, such 
as the Census Bureau. 

Senator Montoya, What's to stop the 
White House from going to another depart- 
ment and requesting the same information? 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. The White House 
could go to another department. That de- 
partment might inquire of us. In our pro- 
posed legislative change, we would put a 
burden on the other department to show 
why this information is necessary in the 
fulfillment of the responsibilities of that 
department or agency, and why it cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. We would also put a 
burden on them to safeguard the informa- 
tion. If we gave them a tax return, they 
would have to keep it under lock and key. 

Senator Montoya. What about this situa- 
tion? This information legitimately goes to 
a certain department or to the White House. 
What guarantee does that taxpayer have, 
once it gets there, that it will not be dissem- 
inated to other people in the White House, 
who should not have it, and then have them 
give it to outsiders? 

Commissioner ALEXANDER. In that situa- 
tion, I assume the information in question, 
as far as Internal Revenue was concerned, 
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would be requested for an appropriate pur- 
pose, and properly requested in writing, by 
a duly authorized person. Under those cir- 
cumstances, Internal Revenue would have 
an obligation to supply the information. Be- 
yond that, it is possible someone outside 
Internal Revenue might abuse his or her 
office, Internal Revenue would be powerless to 
do anything. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, our 
hearings covered many other matters 
of taxpayer service and the general ad- 
ministration of IRS. I will make a fur- 
ther report to the Senate and the people 
on those other areas within a short pe- 
riod of time. 


WEATHER RESEARCH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in a 
time when the world faces growing food 
shortages, there is an urgent need for 
long-range planning to alleviate these 
critical situations. 

In the July-August issue of the Sci- 
ences, scientists attribute crop failure 
to climate change, and claim that the 
climate of our Earth is getting cooler. 
Unfortunately, “any climate change 
hurts most crops since they are tuned 
to the existing climate.” 

This article describes numerous ad- 
vances which have been made in the 
field of climate research. With greater 
knowledge of future climatic events, as 
this article explains, “it is possible for 
Government decisionmakers to plan 
around future climate disasters, at least 
lessening their impact on mankind.” 
Therefore, we must wholeheartedly sup- 
port the continued study of the climate. 

This is an interesting and informative 
article, and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of this body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INTEMPERATE ZONE 
(By George Haber) 

Midway in his testimony to the Senate 
Subcommittee on Foreign Agricultural Pol- 
icy, Reid Bryson was queried by Hubert 
Humphrey. “Have you any good news?” asked 
the Minnesota Senator, winning laughter 
from the gallery. Dr. Bryson had just made a 
prediction that was hardly optimistic: grow- 
ing changes in the global climate will cause 
world-wide famine. 

A meteorologist and Director of the Insti- 
tute for Environmental Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Dr. Bryson believes that 
the Earth is moving toward an inevitable 
climate change; the consequences, he says, 
are already being felt—tragically—in the 
drought-plagued belt of West Africa called 
the Sahel. The global climate will become 
cooler, Bryson predicts, the pattern of rain- 
fall will change, and a southward movement 
of the subtropical deserts will take place. 
Since rainfall and climate affect crop 
growth, since crop growth affects food sup- 
ply, and since food supply affects life itself, 
Bryson's prediction may be of paramount 
importance to mankind, 

The drought that has gripped West Africa 
since the late 1960s is just one reminder that 
climate cannot be taken for granted. There 
is little “green” on present-day Greenland 
but sedimentary remains, deep below the 
thick slab of ice that blankets four-fifths 
of the island, reveal the prehistoric exist- 
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ence of oak and chestnut trees and other 
forms of verdure. In northern Europe, de- 
posits formed 40,000 years ago include fossils 
of palms and other plants associated with 
warmer climes. 

Climate shifts have also moved in the op- 
posite direction. Giant boulders indicate that 
perhaps 25,000 years ago, glaciers descending 
from the north covered much of the United 
States, burying what is now New York and 
San Francisco under thick sheets of ice. 

With historical perspective, the nature of 
climate comes into clear focus, More difficult 
to determine, however, is whether shifts over 
recent decades, or even centuries, are har- 
bingers of long-lasting change. Thus, few 
climatologists claim to be as certain of the 
future climate as Bryson. In a February For- 
tune article, he asserted that the era of be- 
nign climate (over the past few decades) was 
“the most abnormal period in at least a 
thousand years. Bryson maintained that the 
Earth is returning to the “Little Ice Age” of 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. 

“Bryson wouldn't get a lot of agreement 
for his belief right now,” Dr. Richard Somer- 
ville, research meteorologist with NASA's 
Goddard Institute for Space Studies, told 
me. “Then again,” he added, “someone 
wouldn't have got a lot of agreement a few 
decades ago that atomic energy was possible, 
either.” With the unprecedented drought in 
Africa and new temperature extremes and 
record floods in different parts of the globe, 
Somerville says, “We know the climate is 
changing.” However, he maintains that fore- 
casting is uncertain with the present state 
of climatological knowledge. 


DUST IN THE GREENHOUSE 


For years, laymen have been bombarded 
with contradictory visions of a future cli- 
mate either warmer or cooler than the pres- 
ent one. Some prognosticators have cited 
the warming effect of increased carbon di- 
oxide concentrations in the atmosphere. A 
product of the burning of such fossil fuels 
as oll, natural gas and coal, atmospheric 
carbon dioxide prevents the upward exit of 
thermal radiation from the Earth. 

This so-called greenhouse effect, it is main- 
tained, results in a warming of the planet's 
surface temperature. “The amount of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere continues rising 
by approximately 0.2 per cent a year,” wrote 
M.I. Budyko, Director of the Voeikov Main 
Geophysical Observatory, Leningrad, in an 
October, 1972 issue of the American Geo- 
physical Union’s EOS magazine. "By the mid- 
dle of the next century the growth of energy 
production could raise the mean air tempera- 
ture by several degrees.” 

Others, like Bryson, see an inexorable cool- 
ing trend on the way. They point to the small 
airborne particles which reflect the Sun's 
rays as the source of the cooling. These parti- 
cles are the product of volcanic action, dust 
storms and man’s increasing technology and 
pollution. 

The turbidity, or dustiness, of the air 
over Washington, D.C. increased 57 per cent 
in about 60 years, Dr. David M. Gates, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, told a 1968-9 environmental 
issues symposium at Yale University. And 
at a 1971 Stockholm symposium on man’s 
impact on climate, Dr. Christian Junge of 
the Max Planck Institut fur Chemie, West 
Germany, declared that a 50 percent increase 
in turbidity from man-made sources would 
reduce the Earth’s surface temperature by 
up to 1 degree C (2.5 degrees F). 

If the aerosals presage cooler climate and 
the carbon dioxide warmer climate, won't the 
two trends simply cancel each other out? 
The problem, as Gates suggested, is that “it 
is extremely difficult to prove cause and effect 
with a giant hydrodynamic, thermodynamic 
machine as complex as the Earth’s ecosystem 
of ground and atmosphere.” 

Many other variables must be taken into 
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account in considering the present and fu- 
ture global climate. These include clouds, 
oceans, surface moisture, and human altera- 
tions of the environment. The increased 
burning of fossil fuels and introduction of 
pollutants are only part of man’s influence; 
wide-scale development or clearing of for- 
ests, building of reservoirs or drainage of 
marshlands may exert influences on global 
climate in ways that are not yet understood. 

“The system that determines climate, 
whether on a regional or global scale, con- 
tains a variety of physical processes many 
of which are fairly well understood in- 
dividually,’” Drs. William W. Kellogg and 
Stephen H. Schneider, research meteorologists 
with the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research, Boulder, point out in a paper on 
“Climate Stabilization.” “The biggest difficul- 
ties arise when we attempt to consider their 
interactions in nature, since these interac- 
tions create many feedback loops, some that 
would amplify a small disturbance and some 
that would damp it out. In consequence, our 
climatic system is a highly non-linear, inter- 
active system that has defiled a complete 
quantitative description.” 


CONSIDER THE VARIABLES 


Some climatic variables—such as the 
aerosols—are harder to measure than others. 
As Joseph M. Prospero, a meteorologist at the 
University of Miami, told me, aerosols have 
such a variety of sizes, optical properties, 
and atmospheric residence times that their 
behavior defies analysis, let alone prediction. 
Like elementary particles, Dr. Prospero said, 
the aerosols seem to be governed by Heisen- 
berg’s Uncertainty Principle; the very act of 
placing them on a surface for measurement 
modifies their airborne, in-situ charac- 
teristics, 

A recent study completed by Prospero and 
Dr. Toby N. Carlson of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration's Environ- 
mental Research Laboratories found that 
dust from the African Sahel is traveling 
thousands of miles across the equatorial 
Atlantic Ocean and dramatically increasing 
the turbidity over Barbados, West Indies, The 
1973 dust concentrations there were 60 per 
cent greater than in 1972 and 300 per cent 
greater than in 1968, the first year of the 
African drought. As a result, the marine 
atmosphere traditionally found over Bar- 
bados has been transformed into an urban- 
like haziness. In this case, the atmospheric 
“pollutants” are natural soil particles from a 
distant continent. 

The researchers did not correlate the in- 
creased turbidity with temperature, but 
Carlson believes that the dusty layer, which 
has contributed to a 10 to 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in the solar energy that reaches the 
sea surface, is altering the solar energy 
balance of the tropical Atlantic. Since this 
balance plays a crucial role in the world 
wind system and atmospheric circulation, 
a disturbance in it could wreak havoc on 
the global climate. 

Atmospheric carbon dioxide concentra- 
tion, another important variable, has re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity for its poten- 
tial to cause a retreat of polar ice in the 
northern hemisphere. Evidence that the top 
of the world recently became warmer is not 
hard to find. “The recession of the northern 
glaciers is going on at such a rate that many 
smaller ones have already disappeared,” ob- 
served Rachel Carson in The Sea Around Us 
(Oxford University Press, rev. 1961). The 
most rapid recession rate of all is that of 
Alaska’s Muir Glacier, which receded more 
than 6 miles in 12 years. 

In his EOS article, M. I. Budyko declared 
that the northern polar ice could “com- 
pletely melt in the middle of the next cen- 
tury.” He also believes that with the present 
rate of energy productive growth, a “sub- 
stantial rise” in temperature will occur all 
over the Earth’s surface by 2072, at the 
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latest. Others are not so certain. NCAR's 
Stephen Schneider told me that he believes 
man “will produce a warming effect by the 
turn of the century,” but maintained it is 
dificult to say right now how great that 
effect will be. 

In 1971, Dr. Schneider and Dr. S. I. Rasool, 
then both with the Goddard Institute, found 
that after a certain increase in atmospheric 
carbon dioxide, temperature increases even- 
tually level off. An eightfold increase in the 
carbon dioxide concentration—which is 
highly unlikely—would produce a surface 
temperature increase of less than only two 
degrees, the researchers found. Schneider em- 
phasized that little is known of the precise 
relationship between the impact of carbon 
dioxide increases and that of the other vari- 
ables—particularly clouds. 

The extent to which clouds can modify 
climate was suggested by Syukuro Manabe 
and Richard T. Wetherald, research meteor- 
Ologists with NOAA's Environmental Re- 
search Laboratories and National Weather 
Service, respectively, in an article in the 
Journal of Atmospheric Sciences in May, 
1967. A doubling of the atmospheric carbon 
dioxide, they found, increased the surface 
mean temperature by 2.4 degrees C, but this 
increase could be canceled out by a 3 per 
cent increase in low clouds. The clouds could 
be formed by the ocean evaporation caused 
by humidity resulting from increased tem- 
perature. Thus, the cumulative impact of 
increases in atmospheric carbon dioxide on 
climate may be negligible. 

Some researchers believe that other ele- 
ments in climatic change have been ne- 
glected. One such element is the oceans, 
Water is a poor reflector, W. Lawrence Gates 
of the Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 
points out in a paper in the company’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary volume. Gates is 
leader of Rand's Climate Dynamics Project, 
& major goal of which is to learn whether 
the fluctuations of ocean temperature, 
among other factors, represent a basic cli- 
mate control. The oceans may absorb from 
90 to 92 per cent of solar radiation reaching 
the Earth, and thus act as “a vast thermal 
reservoir,” Dr. Gates wrote. 

Some climatologists regard the oceans as 
the key to climatic change. J. Murray Mitch- 
ell, Jr. of NOAA’s Environmental Data Serv- 
ice told me that the thermal reservoir may 
return the heat it has absorbed decades or 
even centuries later. This potentiality makes 
the oceans a check on what such prognosti- 
cators as Bryson view as an inexorable cool- 
ing trend. 

A GATHERING OF DATA 


In the past, one of the major handicaps of 
researchers seeking to understand global cli- 
mate has been a lack of highly sensitive 
measuring instruments—some atmospheric 
gases exist only in fractions of a part per 
million or even per billion. Not until the 
1960s was suitable carbon dioxide monitor- 
ing equipment available. With the realiza- 
tion of the critical importance of empirical 
climate data, new equipment is being devel- 
oped and new data-gathering programs ini- 
tiated. 

One such program is being conducted by 
the Environmental Research Laboratories Air 
Resources Laboratories. Called the Geophysi- 
cal Monitoring for Climatic Change program, 
it is one of the first efforts to measure cli- 
mate-related variables on a global, long- 
term basis. So far, four observatories have 
been established—in the Arctic Circle, the 
Antarctic, the South Pacific and Hawali— 
and two others will be in operation by 1977. 

Each observatory is measuring a wide array 
of environmental parameters: temperature, 
humidity, precipitation, pressure, surface 
winds, whole-sky and direct solar radiation, 
atmospheric carbon dioxide and ozone con- 
centrations, turbidity, various types of aero- 
sols, and carbon monoxide and Freon-11 con- 
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centrations. A minicomputer will be used in 
gathering and processing what may amount 
to some three million signals per observatory 
per day. 

Thus far, Walter D. Komhyr, Chief of the 
program's Techniques and Standards Group 
at Boulder, told me, the Hawaii and South 
Pole observatories have found that over the 
past 17 years, the rate of carbon dioxide in- 
crease in the atmosphere averages out to un- 
der 1,2 parts per million per year; this rate 
of increase appears to fluctuate from time 
to time. 

Another important climate monitoring 
program conducted by the Air Resources 
Laboratories concerns the ozone layer in the 
stratosphere, that region of the atmosphere 
about seven to fifty miles above the Earth. 
Ozone concentration has increased in the 
past decade, possibly a good sign because the 
ozone layer absorbs the Sun’s harmful ultra- 
violet radiation, At a symposium in Stock- 
holm three years ago, Dr. Lester Machta, Di- 
rector of the Air Resources Laboratories, 
noted that a reduction of only one-tenth of 
one per cent in ozone would be significant in 
producing skin cancer. 

Concern over the stability of the ozone lay- 
er stems from the fact that a fleet of high- 
altitude aircraft, projected for 1990, would 
emit increasing amounts of the pollutant 
nitric oxide, which could destroy part, if not 
all, of the ozone layer. These fears were al- 
layed somewhat by recent unprecedented 
measurements of the amount of nitric oxide 
already in the air. In an article in NOAA this 
April, Machta reported that levels of the gas 
are lower than had been predicted. 

So numerous are the individual variables 
of the climatic equation that existing mathe- 
matical models have been unable to handle 
them adequately. Rand's Climate Dynamics 
Project is centered on mathematical model- 
ling. Dr, Gates told me that in the past, the 
volume of numerical experiments had been 
restricted by computer limitations. This year, 
the project will gain access to the high-speed, 
high-capacity Illiac IV computer at NASA’s 
Ames Research Center near San Francisco. 

The computer will allow researchers to cal- 
culate the effects of a wider range of variable 
climatic influences over longer time periods. 
Gates, however, is not overly optimistic: “A 
change of one or two degrees has an impor- 
tant effect on agriculture, but we're not sure 
we can predict with this accuracy.” 

Other climatologists are even less enthus- 
iastic about just how much they expect 
any model to yield. Reid Bryson, for one, does 
not put much stock in model studies of cli- 
mate. Instead, he told me, he bases his con- 
clusions on “field evidence”’—the character 
and consequences of climatic variations of 
the past and present. In an article in the 
May 17 Science, Bryson bemoaned “a dearth 
of discussion of climatic change from an his- 
torical perspective.” 

Dr. Mitchell of the Environmental Data 
Service also has reservations about the role 
of models in climate prediction. “Models can 
account for general patterns of world climate, 
given known conditions such as sea surface 
and the limit of ice cover in the oceans,” he 
told me, “but they provide little insight into 
why climate fluctuates." 

Mitchell believes that climate change is a 
random matter. Although “a large degree of 
randomness” may inhere in climate change, 
NASA’s Richard Sommerville told me, this 
should not lead investigators to conclude that 
no aspect of the future climate is predict- 
able. “Some large component of climate may 
be very predictable,” he said, although cli- 
matologists don't yet know what that com- 
ponent is, 

THE NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE 

The study of climate is clearly a precarious 
enterprise at present. In light of this situa- 
tion, does it help to be overly concerned with 
what will happen? Dr. Schneider believes it 
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does. “You can’t say that just because the 
models aren't certain and the theories aren't 
certain, there's no problem,” he told me. 

“Any climate change is bad in the short 
run since most crops are tuned precisely to 
the existing climate. The high-yield ‘miracle 
crops’ of the Green Revolution, used exten- 
sively in tropical and sub-tropical parts of 
the world, are very sensitive to an optimum 
set of environmental parameters. A small 
change in rainfall patterns could be a dis- 
aster for mankind if it reduced crop yield 
even one per cent, and adequate food reserves 
were not available.” 

How great the disaster could be was sug- 
gested by Reid Bryson in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee. Around the 
turn of the century (the tail end of the Little 
Ice Age), he said, severe droughts affected 
India and other countries every two or three 
years. As warmer climate prevailed, “the 
deserts moved northward” and the monsoons 
failed “only about once every eighteen 
years.” 

But starting in 1940, said Bryson, the polar 
whirl of cool air called the circumpolar vor- 
tex began to expand. With expansion came 
cooler climate on a wider scale, and a south- 
erly movement of subtropical high pressure, 
or desert, areas. For India, these trends have 
meant a greater frequency of severe droughts 
in the last thirty years. “But the critical 
fact," Bryson declared, “is that now they 
have four times as many people to feed as 
they had at the turn of the century.” 

Climatologists may be unsure of many of 
the causal factors in climatic change, but of 
several things they are certain: the climate 
is changing and the need to find out why 
and in what direction is growing more ur- 
gent. “Although our ignorance of the forces 
controlling climatic changes should make us 
cautious in projecting future climates,” says 
Dr. Gates of Rand, “time may be short, and 
the stakes are certainly very high.” 

If scientists were able to predict future 
climate, it is doubtful that anything could 
be done to change the course of climatic 
events. “There is no way right now that we 
can control the climate to make it more 
benign.” Reid Bryson told the Senate Sub- 
committee. “There is no way that technology 
at this point in time can change the climate 
and turn back what nature is doing.” 

However, it is definitely possible for gov- 
ernmental decision-makers to plan around 
future climate disasters, at least lessening 
their impact on mankind. Continued re- 
search, Rand’s Dr, Gates believes, will lift 
the veil from the hidden aspects of what 
makes our climate go and will enable us to 
discern where it is going. With this insight, 
the international community may be able to 
marshal its resources for the colder—or 
warmer—future. 


A Very Lonc RANGE FORECAST 


Most climate forecasting at present is 
geared toward predicting the climate at the 
end of the twentieth century, using such 
variables as carbon dioxide or aerosol concen- 
trations. Taking another tack, three investi- 
gators at the University of Chicago have 
used the sole factor of continental drift to 
account for what they predict the climate 
will be like 50 million years from now. 

Greg Forbes, a graduate student in meteor- 
ology, working with meterorologist Dr. Theo- 
dore Fujita and geologist Dr. Alfred M. 
Ziegler, mapped out long-term global cli- 
mate on the basis of where the continents 
may be in the distant future. Geologic evi- 
dence indicates that millions of years ago 
the vast land masses were in locations differ- 
ent from their present ones. Assuming the 
speed of movement and direction that have 
prevailed thus far, the researchers predicted 
the position of the continents in the year 
50,001,974. Whether this forecast is more or 
less accurate than the climatological ones 
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themselves, only time—and plenty of it— 
can tell. 

The map they produced shows that the 
northward movement of the African con- 
tinent will reduce the width of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, eliminating its present role as 
a weather buffer against the cold Asian air 
mass; as a result, sunny Italy, among other 
southern European countries will be con- 
siderably colder. The shift of continents, 
Fujita predicts, will generate a new tornado 
corridor in the center of the Europe-Asia 
land mass, 

There, tornado conditions will be similar 
to those now prevalent in the U.S. midwest. 
But the Pacific Ocean will have fewer ty- 
phoons because Australia will have moved 
northward into the ocean area where the 
storms now originate. Perhaps the most dra- 
matic change the researchers predict is the 
widening of the Atlantic, which will extend 
the northern reaches of the Gulf Stream, 
melting the north polar ice cap and bring- 
ing warmer temperatures to eastern Green- 
land, Iceland and northern Europe. 

Why was such a long-range date selected 
as target for the prediction? Forbes told me 
he believed it would take at least that long 
for the movement of the vast land masses 
to make their climatological mark. But a 
colleague gave another reason: “We wanted 
to make sure nobody'’d be around to check 
up on us.” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If there is 
not, morning business is now concluded. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION—AGENCY 
FOR CONSUMER ADVOCACY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
resume consideration of the unfinished 
business, S. 707, which the clerk will 
state by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 707) to establish a Council of 
Consumer Advisers in the Executive Office 
of the President, to establish an independent 
Consumer Protection Agency and to au- 
thorize a program of grants, in order to pro- 
tect and serve the interests of consumers, 
and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until the hour of 2 
o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, at 12:16 p.m. the Senate 
took a recess until 2 p.m.; whereupon, 
the Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
HATHAWAY). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14715) to clarify existing authority for 
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employment of White House Office and 
Executive Residence personnel, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendments of the 
Senate to the following bills: 

H.R. 2537. An act for the relief of Lidia 
Myslinska Bokosky; 

H.R. 4590. An act for the relief of 
Melissa Catambay Gutierrez; 

H.R. 5667. An act for the relief of Linda 
Julie Dickson (nee Waters) ; and 

H.R. 7682. An act to confer citizenship 
Seder eng upon Lance Cpl. Federico 
Silva. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION—AGENCY 
FOR CONSUMER ADVOCACY 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 707) to estab- 
lish a Council of Consumer Advisers in 
the Executive Office of the President, to 
establish an independent Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency, and to authorize a pro- 
gram of grants, in order to protect and 
serve the interests of consumers and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, over the 
past several years, the American consum- 
ers have become increasingly skeptical 
and concerned as a result of their in- 
ability to adequately express their views 
and air their grievances. Unanswered 
complaints, faceless computers, the 
shrinking dollar, and misleading adver- 
tising techniques continue to plague the 
consumer and make everyday life more 
difficult. The sad tale of the regulating 
agencies that become captives of the 
regulated has repeated itself all too 
often—and inevitably at the expense of 
the consumer. 

It is becoming increasingly clear, then, 
that there is a compelling need to give 
the consumer a more equal voice in the 
work of regulatory agencies and other in- 
stitutions which affect the consumer. 
While a number of consumer aid pro- 
grams currently exist, they are often dif- 
fused, they lack adequate authority, and 
they do not effectively represent the con- 
sumer. In the name of economy and effi- 
ciency, then, the concept of the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency was born. 

Many people have stated that the 
ACA—which in name has replaced the 
CPA—bill will establish a new, monstrous 
“umbrella” bureaucracy, unnecessary in 
light of the number of consumer aid pro- 
grams which currently exist. Actually, 
the bill is a compromise which provides 
for an agency to gather information and 
represent legitimate consumer interests 
before the various Government regula- 
tory agencies. It could obtain consumer 
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information directly from businesses to 
publicize hazards and serve as a clear- 
ing house of consumer complaints and 
request enforcement actions by other 
agencies. The ACA itself would have no 
regulatory powers whatsoever, and it 
would be subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of the existing agencies. Its func- 
tion is to represent arguments, not make 
decisions. 

Mr. President, this approach offers the 
best opportunity to insure that legitimate 
consumer interests are aired along with 
other views so that the best decision can 
be reached fairly and efficiently. The 
agency would be beneficial to the legiti- 
mate businesman who provides quality 
merchandise to his customers because it 
would bring to task those few unscrupu- 
lous businessmen who profit at the ex- 
pense of the consumer. No honest busi- 
nessman who tries diligently to provide 
adequate products and services need fear 
this legislation. 

That is why the bill commands such 
widespread support. In addition to the 
unanimous support of the various con- 
sumer groups and Virginia Knauer, Con- 
sumer Adviser to the President, the 
American Bar Association, the Ameri- 
can Trial Lawyers Association, and busi- 
ness representatives ranging from Motor- 
ola, Montgomery Ward, and Business 
Week magazine support this bill. A New 
York Times editorial of July 16, 1974, co- 
gently summarizes the basis for support, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the ACA 
can have a significant impact on the fight 
against inflation, because the ACA ad- 
ministrator will have the authority to 
appear before the respective agencies on 
behalf of the consumer and argue the 
consumer’s case for lower prices. The 
problem of the price spread in food 
prices is a good example of how that 
might work. The price spread, of course, 
is the difference between what the farm- 
er is paid for his product and what the 
consumer pays for it. This spread has 
grown consistently larger over the last 
year, and there is no indication that the 
trend will be reversed. 

The 46 cents the farmer was receiving 
out of the food dollar in 1973 had 
dropped to 42 cents earlier this year— 
and it is expected to drop even further. 
But the consumer would never know that 
according to an Agriculture Department 
study earlier this year, the retail price 
of bread increased by 2 cents over a 4- 
month period at the same time the farm 
value of the bread ingredients dropped 
by 2 cents. The difference went to the 
middlemen—there was no savings for the 
consumer. 

The same phenomexon extended. to 
other food prices as well. As John High- 
tower noted in an article earlier this 
year. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago said 
in its May 31 agricultural letter that “the 
available evidence suggests that higher prof- 
its have contributed to the widening farm- 
to-retail price spreads.” That conclusion is 
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supported by Business Week magazine fig- 
ures showing that in the first three months 
of this year, the largest food retailers had 
profits that were 59% higher than a year 
ago, even though their sales were up just 
14%. 

When farm income drops month after 
month, but the consumer continues to 
pay higher and higher retail prices, 
something is wrong. When businesses are 
hurt, they appeal directly to the appro- 
priate regulatory agency or the Congress 
for assistance. The consumer should also 
have the ability to hold the attention of 
the proper authorities, and the APA will 
give that ability to the consumer. 

The Federal Trade Commission is in- 
vestigating the price spread in food 
prices. We can be sure that the argu- 
ments and evidence most favorable to 
the Grocery Manufactures of America 
and the National Association of Food 
Chains will be more than adequately pre- 
sented to the Commission. This ACA bill 
would merely guarantee that some ade- 
quate representation for the consumer 
would be provided for, so that the FTC 
has access to all the facts. To insure that 
the APA can effectively fulfill this func- 
tion, it will have the authority to subpena 
information directly from the middle- 
men to pinpoint the impact of their eco- 
nomic decisions on the consumer and 
guarantee that such relevant informa- 
tion is bought within the scope of the 
Commission’s inquiry. And, if policy 
decisions are ultimately made which un- 
fairly ignore the consumer vantage 
point, the administrator can appeal those 
decisions in the courts in the same 
manner businesses can appeal them right 
now. It is only fair that both consumers 
and businesses have equal treatment, 
and these provisions of the APA bill will 
help correct these historical inequities. 
In this way, the consumer protection bill 
can be an effective tool in fighting 
inflation. 

Even with the ACA the consumer will 
still be at a disadvantage. The petroleum 
institute, for example, has an annual 
budget of over $17 million at its dis- 
posal to present its case before a few 
select agencies; the ACA will have less 
money than that to represent the con- 
sumer on a wide range of issues at all 
levels of government. But at long last, 
the consumer argument can be made 
and the agencies can better analyze the 
merits of the issues. That is all this bill 
really attempts to do: present all the 
relevant facts before the proper authori- 
ties in the hopes that the traditional 
adversary system, which has served us 
so well in the judiciary, can be brought 
into play in the vital decisions made by 
the regulatory agencies. 

Mr. President, the ACA is one of the 
most creative legislative proposals in 
years. It is not just another Government 
bureaucracy or Cabinet post created to 
solve an urgent problem; rather, it is 
a limited response devised to get the 
facts, But in my judgment, this limited 
vehicle will be the most effective vehicle 
yet to insure that consumer interests are 
aired. The Senate owes the American 
people a vote on the merits of this pro- 
posal, and I sincerely hope that my col- 
leagues will not allow another filibuster 
to kill this vital legislation. 
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The issues on both sides have been 
raised. The arguments have been made. 
If the bill deserves to be defeated, it 
should be defeated on its substantive 
contents—not on obstructionist ploys. 
That is the democratic process. Let us 
stop debating and vote for this bill. 

EXHIBIT 1 
CONSUMERS’ VOICE 

For the third time in four years the Con- 
gress is attempting to create an institutional 
voice for consumer interests in Washington, 
to balance the well-organized activities of 
business lobbies and trade associations, Only 
the prospect of a filibuster, perhaps start- 
ing today, seems to stand between this much- 
needed legislation and Senate passage, fol- 
lowing last April's overwhelming approval 
by the House of Representatives. 

The bill would create a Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency, a relatively small bureau 
whose function would be to present the con- 
sumer viewpoint in hearings and other pro- 
ceedings before Federal regulatory agencies. 
It would have no regulatory power of its own. 

In any administrative procedure, the pres- 
entation of adversary voices is the best guar- 
antee against domination by one or another 
vested interest, “Consumers” are no mono- 
lithic or exclusive bloc of society, any more 
than is “business.” Yet for too long an im- 
balance has existed in Washington that al- 
lowed the business-financed trade organiza- 
tions to present their viewpoints on any issue 
pending in regulatory proceedings, without 
an equally coherent and informed presenta- 
tion of how decisions might affect consumers. 
The Consumer Protection Agency is aimed at 
correcting this imbalance, not at imposing a 
veto power or superagency control, 

In 1972 similar legislation passed the 
House, but was filibustered to death in the 
Senate. The leader of that filibuster, Senator 
James B. Allen of Alabama, has signaled his 
intention of trying to repeat his previously 
successful obstructionism. But this issue can- 
not be allowed to fail once again on a pro- 
cedural ploy; the Senate owes the electorate 
a straightforward vote on its merits. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the comments that have just been made, 
because I want to address myself very 
briefly in opposition to the consumer bill. 

I hear that another cloture motion 
will be filed this afternoon, and this 
seems rather unusual to me. I have 
checked up on what this so-called fili- 
buster amounts to. 

I might say that the term “filibuster,” 
as I learned it here years ago, meant 
almost around-the-cleck sessions in an 
effort to wear out the opposition. We 
commenced consideration of the con- 
sumer bill on July 16. Since that time, 
the Senate has been in session 12 days— 
it will be 14 days—and a total of ap- 
proximately 90 hours. The consumer bill 
has been before the Senate for varying 
periods of time for 9 of those days. 
Fourteen amendments to the bill have 
been considered in that time, and two 
cloture votes have been taken. 

During the period of time the con- 
sumer bill was not before the Senate, 39 
other bills, including 4 appropriations 
bills, have been acted on. Also, a number 
of conference reports were disposed of 
in that time. 

The number of hours a consumer bill 
has been before the Senate since July 
16 is not available from the Senate 
records. 

I make those comments, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to point out that we have not been 
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engaged in a filibuster. We have actually 
gotten a lot more work done in this last 
2 or 3 weeks than we have in comparable 
times before that. So, as one who learned 
what a filibuster was the hard way, I 
have to deny that we are engaged in a 
filibuster at the present time. 

In fact, this is the first time that I 
have spoken against this proposal, and 
I had not intended to until we were 
forced to by these repeated cloture votes. 
I think it is becoming very obvious that 
as the American people get wise to the 
consumer bill they do not want it. 

In fact, one of the surprising things 
to me is that, reading the records, I can- 
not find anyone who appears in favor 
of it from the business community. 

The answer may be that, naturally, 
business does not want to be more en- 
cumbered by the Federal Government, 
and, Mr. President, I can tell you they do 
not. I have often told people that the 
reason I got into politics at the national 
level was precisely this reason. When I 
came back from World War II, I found 
people on my payroll who did not con- 
tribute 1 cent to the profit of the cor- 
poration. That is the whole name of the 
game in this country, to make money 
out of a business. These people were em- 
ployed to keep my brother and me out 
of trouble because we might inadvert- 
ently violate a regulation or a rule set 
up by a Federal bureau. 

This consumer bill has a lot of politi- 
cal sex appeal to it, but I can tell you, 
Mr. President, as a man who has en- 
gaged in business—although I am no 
longer in business or interested in the 
firm, although it does carry my name— 
that the more we encumber American 
business with Federal regulations, the 
less productive it becomes. 

One of the major problems facing the 
American enterprise system today is 
that we are slowly but surely socializing 
the whole thing. Others may not like 
that term. Let me use “federalizing.” It 
means the same thing. 

There is talk about too big a spread be- 
tween what the farmer gets and what 
the grocery man gets. We never hear 
about all the demands made by con- 
sumers for better packaging, for less fat 
here and there, for better marketing, 
for better pricing. Those things are part 
of the problem of doing business. 

Mr. President, I have with me two 
volumes of a manual of Federal trade 
regulations affecting retailers. Mind you, 
this is for just the retailer. These af- 
fect the big merchant, the middle mer- 
chant, the small merchant, the family 
store on the corner, wherever it may be. 
I am going to ask to have these put in 
the Recor, just the index, after I have 
finished. 

Mr. President, I want to give Senators 
some idea of what every retailer in 
America today is faced with. There are 
20 pages, just of a listing of the laws 
that I speak of. Of course, there are the 
antitrust laws, then the statutory pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws, the compli- 
ance with enforcement of antitrust laws, 
price discrimination and the Robinson- 
Patman Act, advertising, and promotion- 
al allowances under Federal Trade laws. 
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Here is an area that I feel can stand 
some cleaning up. But the law is already 
there. Not only the law, but the respon- 
sibility of a newspaper or a radio station 
or a television station to have some re- 
sponsibility, some honor with respect to 
matters about which they advertise. 

I sit here sometimes on a Sunday 
in the winter, and I watch land being 
advertised by prominent athletes, land 
in my State of Arizona, showing a picture 
of lakes, streams, trees on ground that 
is so dry and barren that the jack rab- 
bits carry canteens. 

Now, there is no reason that this tele- 
vision station has to do that. It is just 
the buck in it. We have tried to get laws 
to prevent that; we cannot. 

I read in a newspaper yesterday that 
someone selling carpets has been called 
on the carpet—if Senators will pardon 
the pun—because they advertised one 
thing: “Come in and cover two rooms or 
three rooms of your house for, say, $189.” 
When the customer walks out with the 
bill, it is $400 or $500. 

Those things can be controlled under 
many local ordinances and communities 
under straight laws, and particularly can 
be controlled by the media, the TV, radio, 
and newspapers and magazines paying 
more attention to what they advertise. 

I must admit, we see a lot of phony, 
crooked advertising today. I would call 
on the advertisers and the proprietors 
and the media displaying those ads to do 
something about it. We have many laws 
under the cover of advertising and 
promotional effects in retail. We have a 
retail pricing under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

We have exclusive franchises and re- 
fusals to deal; monopolies, price fixing, 
and other trade restraints under the an- 
titrust laws; resale price maintenance, 
fair trade, deceptive advertising, and 
other mispresentations under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act; analysis of 
the Textile Fiber Products Identifica- 
tion Act. 

I might explain that, Mr. President, 
in case you do not understand what it 
is. If your wife goes to a store looking 
for a coat and she finds two that she 
likes, but she is not sure you are going 
to like them—not that it makes any dif- 
ference in the long run, I might say—she 
would take them out on approval. Both 
of those coats, if they happen to be wool, 
would have a tag explaining the content 
of wool in that coat, and many other 
tags by this time. She naturally would 
remove those tags, because they would 
not be attractive when she wore them 
before you. 

Then, you did not like either one of 
them and she respected your judgment, 
so she took them both back. The store- 
keeper inadvertently, through no fault 
of his own, forgot to put the tag back on. 
The poor man could go to jail or be fined 
for $10,000 for a supposed mistake over 
which he had no control. 

This is the kind of thing that the 
small businessmen of America really re- 
sent, the fact that they have to pay so 
much of their money, so much of their 
profits to the Federal Government in a 
roundabout way to enforce the rules and 
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regulations that have been promul- 
gated—not by the Congress, but by the 
bureaus set up by the Congress; and 
then, added to that, laws that the Con- 
gress has actually passed. 


We have Federal Trade Commission 
guides for shoe labeling and advertising. 
That is the only thing I never sold in my 
life, a pair of shoes—a pair of shoes and 
a brassiere. Those are the only two things 
I never sold; not that I have any resist- 
ance to it; I just could not do it right. 

To have laws covering how one is go- 
ing to handle the sale of a pair of shoes, 
to me, is ridiculous. Yet we are going to 
go right into the same type of thing 
under the rather appealing title of con- 
sumer protection. I know the housewife 
says, “Oh, I am going to be protected. I 
can run down town to the local office of 
the Consumer Protection Agency, and I 
can go down to Jones’ store, and I can 
get him in trouble.” And Jones knows 
that. 


It is just like malpractice among doc- 
tors; it has gotten to be a sort of racket. 
I do not mean malpractice as between 
doctors, but a doctor being able to be sued 
for malpractice, in many cases by pa- 
tients who literally set themselves up for 
the purposes of making that suit. 

It will be the same way if this con- 
sumer act is passed. We will have Gov- 
ernment investigation and litigation un- 
der trade regulation laws, restrictions 
under the Flammable Fabrics Act, the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Act—Mr. 
President, as I say, I could go on for 20 
pages. I ask unanimous consent that this 
entire index, in its proper order because 
it is out of order now, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the index 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAPTER I—THE AUTHORITY OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT To REGULATE THE RETAIL TRADE 
Page 
(100) Introduction to the antirust laws. 1 
(150) Statutory provisions of the anti- 
trust laws. 
(152) Introduction 
(155) The Sherman Act 


The provisions 
Retail application 

(158) The Clayton Act—Robinson- 
Patman Act 


In general 
The provisions 
Retail application 
(180) Compliance with and Enforcement 
of the Antitrust Laws 
(182) Introduction 
(184) Department of Justice 
In general 
The procedures 
Retail application 
(186) Federal Trade Commission 
In general 
The procedures 
Retall Application 
(188) Private persons 
In general 
The procedures 
Retail application 
(190) Conclusion 
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CHAPTER II—PRICE DISCRIMINATION AND THE 


ROBINSON-PATMAN AcT 


(200) Introduction 
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(214) The Statute 
(216) Jurisdictional Requirements--_-_- 
Requirement of “Sales” 
“In Commerce” 
Commodities of 
Quality” 
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Discrimination in Price 
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Competition on 
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“Like Grade and 


(252) Cost Justification 
(255) Good Faith Meeting of Com- 
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(258) Availability of Discount 
(280) Section 2(f)—The Buyer’s Lia- 
bility for Receipt of Discriminatory 


(282) The Language of Section 2(f) -- 
(285) Enforcement of Section 2\f)---- 
General 
The Automatic Canteen Case 
The Trend of Decisions—Buying 
Cooperatives 
(288) Conclusion and summary 
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ALLOWANCES 


CHAPTER 
TIONAL 


AND 


TRADE LAWS 
(300) The 
La 


Governing Provisions of 


“Tri-partite” arrangements.. 
Applicability of section 2(a) 


(350) Elements of a Violation 
(352) In general 
(354) The interstate commerce ele- 
ment 


Geographical 
tion 
Functional competition. 
Chronology as a factor.. 
Summary 
(358) The element of “like grade and 
quality” 
(359) The element of availability on 
“proportionally equal terms.. 
Availability 
Proportionalization 
(380) Additional Elements Required to 
Hold the Buyer in Violation____ 
(390) Conclusion 


PROMO- 
UNDER FEDERAL 


Page 


28 


CHAPTER: IV—RETAIL PRICE ADVERTISING UNDER 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ACT 


Page 


(400) Introduction a 

(410) Historical Background 

(420) The Legal Rules: The FTC's Re- 
vised Guides Against Deceptive 
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44 
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45 
46 
46 
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(491) Responsibility 
(492) 
(493) 
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Advisory Opinions 


CHAPTER V—EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISES AND 
REFUSALS TO DEAL 
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(500) Introduction: Economics of an 
“Exclusive” Line 
(520) The Applicable Statutes. 
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“Con- 
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Threat of Federal Trade Commission 
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Possible exceptions for franchise 
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CHAPTER VI—MONOPOLIES, PRICE FIXING AND 
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TRUST LAWS 
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(600) Agreements and Understanding in 

Restraint of Trade 
(605) Conduct Which is 
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Fiber Curtains and Draperies 
and Glass Fiber Curtain and 
Drapery Fabrics. 

Deception as to Transistor 
Count of Radio Receiving 
Sets, Including Tranceivers. 303 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
just hope that we act wisely on this con- 
sumer protection bill. It is not needed. 
It is not called for. I am not standing 
here as a former merchant and former 
businessman, and saying that 100 per- 
cent of the business people of this coun- 
try are honest. They are not. There is 
about as much dishonesty among that 
group as one will find in a political body, 
a church group, a YMCA, or anything 
else. But the way to solve that problem 
is not to penalize the small group that 
do wrong things in retailing and mer- 
chandising but to make it possible for 
the honest merchandiser to get rid of 
the dishonest merchandiser. The big- 
gest thing would be to induce the news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and television 
to refuse to take advertising from people 
about whom they know there is some- 
thing not quite right. 

The enactment of this legislation 
would hurt small businesses all over the 
country; even though there is a provi- 
sion that 25 people or more have to be 
involved, that can be gotten around, I 
am sure. The first time a labor union 
files a case before the National Labor 
Relations Board, we will find all kinds of 
things happening to this consumer bill. 

I stand here, Mr. President, speaking 
from experience. I wish we had more 
businessmen in Congress. I can tell you, 
it is no longer easy to make money in 
the retailing, merchandising business in 
this country. It used to be, but no longer. 
In fact, if you make 2 percent today on 
your investment, you are doing pretty 
good. When we say to a retailer, “Here is 
one more Federal agency that is going 
to be hung around your neck,” that is 
just a few more pennies which will be 
taken out of that man’s profit, which 
means a few more will go out of business, 
and that much more shoddy merchandise 
will come into the market. 

I hope we will defeat this measure. I 
hope we will be able to muster the few 
votes necessary to convince people that 
this bill should go down the drain, which 
is exactly where it should go. 

Mr. President, that is all I am going 
9 say about this measure. I yield the 

oor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me before he does 
that? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I want to ask the 
Senator one or two questions. I want to 
be sure I am correct, that the index the 
Senator put in the Record covered only 
regulations by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Is that correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is the require- 
ments of the Federal Trade regulations 
that affect just retailers. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Just retailers? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Just retailers; not 
manufacturers, not wholesalers, not even 
druggists or any other specialties. This 
is just for a man in the retail business. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. So when we are talk- 
ing about consumer “regulations,” we 
have a lot more than just the index the 
Senator has put in the Recorp? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I tried to compile 
a total index, and I finally gave up. I do 
not think one issue of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record would carry all the regulations 
and rules under which American busi- 
ness has to operate, all spelling “Gov- 
ernment control.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from’ Arizona. I am re- 
minded of a case that I once defended 
of a large grocery store, which was re- 
tailing food, but not other types of mer- 
chandise. A small independent mom- 
and-pop store brought the suit against 
two large chains, one of which I was 
representing, the theory being that they 
were selling too cheaply. 

This is an interesting thought, in view 
of current inflation and everybody com- 
plaining about what his grocery bill is, 
including myself when I go shopping. But 
they were accused of selling too cheaply. 

My client defended on the ground that 
it was lowering its price in order to offset 
stamps which were being given by the 
other chain store. The other chain store, 
by giving stamps, was doing something 
the consumer wanted. My client was also 
doing something the consumer wanted; 
namely, pricing more cheaply. This in- 
dependent was caught right in the mid- 
dle, and he got squeezed badly, there is 
no doubt about it. 

We spent 4 months in the summer 
of 1955—before I was in politics—before 
the judge finally decided it was hopeless, 
and ruled that the law was unconstitu- 
tional, which was probably the only thing 
he could do. 

The reason I bring that up is that my 
question is, what consumer are we pro- 
tecting? 

I had lunch the other day with a pro- 
fessor from the Yale Law School, to 
whom I was introduced by the junior 
Senator from New York. 

He said, “Suppose we have a consumer 
protection agency. Let us take the case 
of the ICC. We will say that from 
Washington to Baltimore we had a train 
which was not making ends meet insofar 
as passenger traffic was concerned. But 
all the people in Baltimore and all the 
people in Washington would protest like 
crazy the minute that train was pro- 
posed to be abandoned.” 

He said, “That would go directly to 
the consumer protection agency, and 
they would leap in. But the fact of the 
matter is that by virtue of keeping that 
train running, the other consumers that 
are using the same line, say, from Wash- 
ington to Philadelphia, are going to have 
to pay a higher price in order for the 
railroad to come out even on the segment 
from Washington to Baltimore.” 

So, as I say, what consumer are we 
talking about? Whom are we represent- 
ing, and why? 

I invite my distinguished colleague 
from Connecticut to express his thoughts 
on this matter, because I do not, frank- 
ly, know who is the consumer, How do 
we distinguish the consumer from any- 
one else? The largest consumer in the 
whole country is probably in the agri- 
cultural production area. They not only 
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consume everything that everyone else 
produces, but they also consume all the 
agricultural equipment that is put out 
so that we can eat. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield—— 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Domenicr). The Senator from Connecti- 
cut is recognized. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The consumer admin- 
istrator would intervene on behalf of 
only one particular consumer interest 
where that interest is the only one pres- 
ent. Where there are conflicting consum- 
er interests the administrator could in- 
tervene by giving both sides of the ques- 
tion where he finds a way to reconcile 
the interests he could say so. Where he 
is not able to do so, he could say so also. 
Where he believes one consumer interest 
is far more substantial than another, 
conflicting one, he could say so also. 

Keep in mind that the consumer ad- 
vocate will act only in an advisory ca- 
pacity. He is an advocate. He does not 
make any regulations or any decisions. 
If there were conflicting consumer in- 
terests raised by a question before the 
ICC, the administrator could present a 
memorandum containing all of the facts 
to the ICC. 

The ICC, for example, would have to 
make the decision whether to shut down 
the train between Washington and Bal- 
timore or let it go. The administrator 
could present the arguments for keeping 
the train open between Washington and 
Baltimore; but also he could point out 
the additional cost this service would 
place upon the shoulders of the consumer 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
These are factors that the ICC would 
take into account. On the other hand, if 
the facts indicate that keeping the serv- 
ice open would place only a minimal 
cost on other passengers, the Admin- 
istrator could point this out and argue 
in favor of maintaining service between 
Washington and Baltimore. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Right. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. This is how I conceive 
of the advocate carrying out his job. 

Mr. DOMINICK. All right. Does not 
the ICC get into that anyhow because 
they have to determine what the rate 
structure is and what the route struc- 
ture is? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Well, the ICC could or 
would not. The ICC often finds itself, 
like any regulatory agency, overburdened 
with many cases where only one point of 
view is represented. The consumer inter- 
est is out-represented before Federal 
opinions on a ratio of about 100 to 1. 
As a result, the ICC might hear from 
the railroad many reasons for abandon- 
ing the service, but none of the argu- 
ments in favor of continued service. 

This is because the consumer indi- 
vidual is part of a disorganized, unor- 
ganized, group of 210 million people. 
Very seldom does the consumer have the 
opportunity of going down and hiring a 
lawyer, an auditor, an accountant, or an 
engineer. The railroads, the truckers, 
everyone whose business is directly af- 
fected by ICC actions, are very well rep- 
resented. The consumer advocate would 
right this balance where there was a 
clear and substantial consumer interest. 
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If there were not, he would not get 
involved. The agency will have too much 
work as it will only have 250 people to 
do anything else except intervene in 
those cases where there is a clear con- 
sumer interest affecting consumers on a 
nationwide basis. 

But, in all truth, I would say that 
in the case that the Senator from Colora- 
do brings up, the Administrator would 
have the ability to go in and present both 
sides of the picture if there really prove 
to be substantial, conflicting consumer 
interests. Frankly I think in most cases 
all the consumer interests will clearly fall 
on one side or the other, not both. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

I am reminded of another thing. I 
think Mr. Ralph Nader is supposed to be 
the leading consumer advocate these 
days, and initially what he started in 
with was the automobile business by say- 
ing that the Volkswagen was too unsafe 
to be imported. I would presume in that 
situation he could have cut the Volks- 
wagen out. That would have made a con- 
siderable number of consumers who now 
drive Volkswagens, which does not in- 
clude me, rather annoyed. I drive a 1963 
car that does not have flashing lights and 
buzzers and interlocks, and other bloom- 
ing things that Nader got put on the car, 
presumably in the interest of safety. 

What it really does is to increase the 
cost and the annoyance to an awful lot 
of drivers. 

I was going to buy two cars this year. 
I hope to be able to because one is to re- 
place my 1963 car, and the other is to get 
rid of that perfect marvel of engineering 
ingenuity, the Chevrolet Nova, which 
gets 8.4 miles to a gallon, which seems to 
me somewhat incomprehensible at a 
time of energy shortage. 

But I would not do it because I had 
the interlock, I had to put the safety 
belt on, not only on myself but on the 
dog that I had to carry on my front seat 
or a bag of groceries, in order to get the 
blooming thing to start. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I just want to point 
out to the Senator that all those fac- 
tors that he is complaining are already 
part of the automobile. The Government 
made these decisions without a con- 
sumer advocate agency telling it any- 
thing. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is right. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. But from what the 
Senator is saying, I would assume that 
a consumer advocate, in order to carry 
out his function properly, would have 
the duty, in preparing his briefs, to point 
out to the safety administrator the fac- 
tors that are involved. The ACA admin- 
istrator would point out both the costs 
of the new devices and the extent they 
contribute to his safety. He would also be 
in a position, due to his familiarity with 
the consumer point of view, to warn the 
decision, making authority of consumer 
opposition to these new requirements. 

Again we do not look at the consumer 
advocate as being an ax man, and I hope 
he would not be. I assume that the Pres- 
ident, in appointing the consumer advo- 
cate, would take a man of commonsense 
and good judgment. We would assume 
that this man of commonsense and good 
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judgment would take into account all 
these factors. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would hope so, but 
I would doubt it. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I would hope so or 
the agency is not going to last very long. 
We have written into this bill a 3-year 
authorization. The agency will have to 
come back to Congress after 3 years for 
a new authorization. At that time the 
Congress can assess how the advocate 
agency is doing. It can determine 
whether it is working, or not working. 

The agency will be a very small agency. 
The act provides for a $15 million au- 
thorization. We contemplate this will 
permit the agency to hire about 250 peo- 
ple. With 250 people the administrator 
is not going to be able to get into every 
grocery store and department store in 
Hartford, Denver, or Phoenix. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would like to ask 
the Senator another question, if I may, 
because I think I still have the floor. 

In Colorado, as the Senator probably 
knows, it snows. In Connecticut, where I 
was born, it also snows. 

What happens when we have an inter- 
lock situation and our windshield ices 
over, and one gets out of his car and 
he cleans off the windshield. This hap- 
pened to our colleague, the Senator from 
New Hampshire, incidentally, in New 
Hampshire, but I am using our States 
as an example. 

Then, by the time he gets in and 
gets that interlock situation in again, 
he has cleaned the windshield off but, 
by the time he gets it going so that the 
car will turn on, the windshield is iced 
over again, and one can do it four or 
five times. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I would file a com- 
plaint with the consumer advocate that 
the safety administrator promulgated 
regulations that were nonsensical. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I almost bought a car 
so that I could sue the manufacturer. 
I did not because I did not have that 
much money to waste. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I think that the Sen- 
ator needs a consumer advocate to fight 
. his battles for him. 

Mr. DOMINICK. What we need then 
is a consumer advocate on regulatory 
boards, not to set up another regulatory 
agency, which is exactly like the ones 
we have, which the Senator now says 
do not represent the consumer. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. But this man is not a 
regulator. The consumer advocate has 
no regulatory function at all. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Except to come in 
and—— 

Mr. RIBICOFF. He is an advocate 
who comes in—— 

Mr. DOMINICK. To create more 
problems. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. To represent the con- 
sumers’ point of view to the regulatory 
agency. The regulatory agency is the one 
that makes the decision. The consumer 
advocate makes no decision. 

Mr. DOMINICK., If my memory is cor- 
rect, from 31 years in the State of Con- 
necticut, it still has problems, if I may 
say so, on fence lines, and on the ques- 
tion of who has got what fence and who 
has to put it in. 

Now, if two neighbors who know each 
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other well and, presumably, have gotten 
along for a long time cannot agree on & 
simple thing like a fence line in the State 
of Connecticut—and we have this in 
Colorado, too, so it is nothing new—how 
in the world are we going to find 250 
million consumers agreeing on anything? 
We are never going to be able to do it. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. In the great majority 
of cases the consumer in trust will be 
clearcut. Let me list just as few examples: 
a steep rise in the price of telephone calls 
set by the FCC; the review by the Food 
and Drug Administrator of a new drug 
where the drug’s effectiveness has not 
been proven; unsanitary conditions in a 
packing house inspected by the Agricul- 
ture Department; unsafe equipment in a 
new airplane regulated by the FAA; a 
failure of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tor to implement a new act regulating 
the safety of medical X-ray machines; 
false and misleading advertisements be- 
ing reviewed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

There is plenty of work to be done by 
a consumer advocate, involving impor- 
tant consumer interests that are clear- 
cut. There will be other agency decisions 
where it is absolutely obvious there is 
no substantial consumer interest. There 
will be a few cases where there are 
legitimate and substantial arguments in 
favor of conflicting consumer interests. 
I would hope the consumer advocate 
would present arguments for both con- 
sumer interests if he is convinced both 
are substantial and that there is no way 
to reconcile them. 

My feeling is that there are a sufficient 
number of problems, involving what are 
clear and substantial consumer problem, 
that the Administrator will have no op- 
portunity or interest in getting into mat- 
ters where the consumer interest is fuzzy 
or unclear. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I could obviously give 
the Senator a lot more examples which, 
I am sure, the Senator from Connecticut 
is aware of, as I am, whether it is in the 
energy field or whether it is in the tele- 
phone field or whether it is anywhere 
else, the question of what they build up 
as energy sources for power, and a whole 
bunch of other things. 

What I am concerned with is there is 
going to be a general feeling around the 
country that this consumer agency is de- 
signed for their benefit regardless of 
what their neighbors’ benefit may be, 
and to such an extent we are going to get 
an agency which is at cross purposes 
with itself all the way through. We can 
do it for far less expense by saying that 
one of the people appointed to any of the 
regulatory agencies—which I am told 
now are not representing the consumers, 
although I doubt that, but nevertheless 
we are so told—by putting a member on 
that Commission or on that body who is 
consumer-oriented, as you are, as I am. 

I had a big argument with my farmers 
at one point in Colorado. I do not think 
the same problem exists except maybe 
in the tobacco area of Connecticut, but 
not quite as much as we do in our State, 
as to the question of what is a consumer. 
They kept saying, “The consumers are 
putting us out of business.” I said, 
“Farmers are the biggest consumer there 
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is, so why not call yourself a consumer?” 

Then you have a whole different im- 
age. The image now of a housewife is 
that anybody that produces anything is 
not a consumer. Well, that is not true. 
They consume as much or more than the 
average housewife does, and they are 
under usually a far harder economic 
stress than the ordinary housewife is. 

I can say that because I know what 
has happened. We have lost one-third of 
our dairymen, for example, in the last 
10 years out of the whole State of Colo- 
rado, one-third of them are gone. 

I am told the milk fund came around, 
as I said many times, milk was already 
considered a health food, now it is con- 
sidered something dirty and awful, but 
that is ridiculous. It is still fine. 

What I am saying is that I think we 
have the beginning of a whole camel 
with just its little nose under the tent, 
and that is the thing that scares me. 

I yield the floor. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WHITE HOUSE 
OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE RESI- 
DENCE PERSONNEL—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on H.R. 14715, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Erir The report will be stated by 

e. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14715) to clarify existing authority for em- 
ployment of White House Office and Execu- 
tive Residence personnel, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses this 
report, signed by all the conferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the con- 
ference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the. House proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of August 1, 1974, at pages 
26360-26363. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in this con- 
ference report, we are referring to the 
measure that sought to address itself to 
the problem of supergrade and top-grade 
employees at the White House level; 
and likewise to point to the problem of 
the numbers of such White House staff- 
ers, their identification, and the like. 

As a result of the conference, I think 
we arrived at a reasonable compromise 
that would allow the existing White 
House complement to be grandfathered 
into the situation, but that beginning at 
the end of this period of time we would 
begin to phase down the numbers of 
White House members of the staff at the 
topmost levels. We would, likewise, grade 
all those levels and define not only the 
holders of the jobs, but the duties and 
responsibilities of each position. 

We believe that it is a responsible piece 
of legislation: that the compromise rep- 
resents the basic judgment of the two 
Houses. 
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Also in the conference, as part of 
the Senate bill, was the amendment pro- 
posed from the floor by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. WEIC- 
KER). 

The measure that was very strongly 
endorsed by all of us in this body at- 
tached to the original legislation the 
proviso that no officer or employee of 
the executive branch, other than the 
President personally, upon written re- 
quest, could use income tax returns for 
whatever discretionary purpose they had 
in mind. 

The Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Fonc), the ranking minority member of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, raised a point of order at 
that point in the colloquy on the floor on 
the grounds that this measure not only 
had not been heard in committee but 
also that it was not germane to the sub- 
stance of the legislation. 

However, the point of order was re- 
moved by unanimous consent between 
both the Senator from Hawaii and the 
Senator from Connecticut. The Senate 
agreed to take it to conference with the 
House. 

Among the House conferees the posi- 
tion was unanimously expressed, minus 
one member who was unable to attend 
that day because of duties on the House 
floor, that it would run smack into the 
automatic point of order in the House 
procedure and that as a result the whole 
bill would go down the drain because of 
that procedure. 

Mr. President, we have been advised 
by letters from the distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) as 
well as from the House side by com- 
munications the House members of the 
conference had with Representative 
WILBUR Mitts of the Ways and Means 
Committee that both in the Treasury 
Department on this side and the Ways 
and Means Committee on the House side 
they were undertaking in-depth and ex- 
tensive studies of the Weicker proposal. 

In the light of that, the House felt 
it could not even call up a point of order 
for a test on the floor. 

In the wake of that information, I 
wanted to be able to report to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
that it was the judgment of his col- 
leagues among the Senate conferees that 
we had no other direction to go then to 
save as much as we could out of our legis- 
lative endeavors here. 

For that reason, we bring back the con- 
ference report which I have submitted 
to the President of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the conference sub- 
stitute which emerged from the Senate- 
House conference on H.R. 14715 was the 
result of two meetings, the conferees 
failing to agree at the first meeting. We 
arrived at provisions agreeable to both 
sides only after extensive discussion and 
the weighing at both meetings of the 
various alternatives in an effort to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory compromise. The 
conferees brought views to the meetings 
which were substantially at odds, but 
they believe, that in substance their 
views were reflected in the conference 
substitute. The Senate did not get all the 
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Senate conferees wanted, but negotia- 
tion was intense and neither side could 
have its way entirely. 

Members will recall that H.R. 14715 
resulted from an effort in both bodies 
to comply with rule XXI of the House 
which provides that no appropriation 
may be reported by the House Appro- 
priations Committee in any general ap- 
propriation bill for expenditures not 
previously authorized by law. H.R. 14715 
authorizes appropriations for the ap- 
pointment of employees and the expendi- 
ture of funds for the White House office 
and the Executive residence at the White 
House. 

The chief point at issue in the con- 
ference was the number of top-level em- 
ployees who may be authorized for the 
President’s staff in the White House and 
the Executive residence at the White 
House. 

The Senate version authorized a total 
of 75 such employees: 15 at not to exceed 
the rate for executive level II; 25 at not 
to exceed the rate for executive level 
III; and 35 at not to exceed the rate for 
grade GS-18. 

The House version did not use the 
not-to-exceed language. It authorized 
65 employees at specific levels and 
grades: 5 employees at executive level II; 
5 employees at executive level III; 10 em- 
ployees at executive level IV; 15 employ- 
ees at executive level V; and 30 employees 
at grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18. 

Currently authorized for White House 
employment are 14 employees at level II, 
21 employees at pay not to exceed the 
rate for level III, 27 ungraded employees 
whose rates of pay do not exceed GS-18, 
and 3 supergrades in GS-16 and GS- 
18. This makes a total of 65 employees 
above grade GS-15. 

In the House bill, the number of top- 
level Presidential aides would have been 
reduced. In the Senate bill they would 
have been marginally increased and the 
total increased by 10 positions. 

The conferees, unable to agree on com- 
promise figures to become effective upon 
enactment, decided to authorize for the 
present essentially the same numbers of 
positions currently authorized—14 level 
II's and 21 ungraded positions not to ex- 
ceed level III, for a total of 35 positions. 
Additionally, the conference substitute 
allows 35 positions in grades GS-16, GS- 
17, and GS-18 as provided in the Senate 
version. 

In the conference substitute, these 
numbers of authorized positions will be 
diminished beginning January 1, 1976, 
and a new authorization will become ef- 
fective on that date until January 20, 
1977: 12 employees at executive level II; 
10 employees at executive level III; 9 
employees at executive level IV; and 9 
employees at executive level V. 

On and after January 20, 1977, the 
totals authorized will diminish further: 
8 employees at executive level II, 10 em- 
ployees at executive level III; 11 em- 
ployees at executive level IV; and 11 
employees at executive level V. 

Through grandfather provisions, pres- 
ent incumbents will be allowed to remain 
in their positions, but for new hires the 
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numerical provisions of the conference 
substitute will prevail. 

The thrust of the conference commit- 
tee’s action is clear here, I believe. The 
President is allowed to continue his pres- 
ent staff with the addition of 5 super- 
grades, but beginning in January 1976, 
the numbers of top White House staff 
authorized will begin a phased reduction. 

A compromise—not involving phas- 
ing—was agreed to in the case of the 
appointments allowed the Vice Presi- 
dent. Under the conference substitute, he 
is allowed one employee at level II, three 
employees at level III, and three em- 
ployees at levels IV and V. 

Similarly, negotiations resulted in a 
settlement of the question of funds for 
the President for unanticipated person- 
nel needs. The House bill was silent on 
this question, and the Senate bill author- 
ized $1 million to meet unanticipated per- 
sonnel needs and to pay administrative 
expenses incurred with respect to them. 
The conferees agreed to $500,000 for this 
purpose, adding the requirement that the 
President must report to the Congress 
in detail on the funds expended under 
this authorization. 

When this measure was considered on 
the floor of the Senate, the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) introduced 
an amendment prohibiting the use of 
tax-return information by any officer or 
employee of the executive branch other 
than the President personally upon writ- 
ten request and, for certain purposes, 
officers and employees of the Justice and 
Treasury Departments. 

The Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone) 
raised a point of order that the Weicker 
amendment ought not to be considered 
on the ground that it was not germane. 
The Chair sustained the point of order 
that the amendment was not germane 
and Senator WEICKER appealed the 
Chairs’ ruling. Then Senator Fonc with- 
drew his objection, and the Chair vitiated 
the point of order, and the appeal was 
withdrawn. The Weicker amendment 
was agreed to by the Senate. 

Prior to the conference, I received a 
letter from the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
BENNETT) urging the conference com- 
mittee to delete the Weicker provision 
from the measure approved by the con- 
ference. His letter states that the provi- 
sion would preclude Treasury officials 
from analyzing tax returns and from fur- 
nishing congressional committees needed 
information to develop tax legislation. 
The Departments of Justice and Com- 
merce would be deterred from the com- 
plete performance of some of their duties, 
his letter states. 

The letter of the Senator from Utah 
states his understanding that the Treas- 
ury Department has developed a legisla- 
tive proposal governing disclosure and 
inspection of tax returns to tighten safe- 
guards of taxpayer privacy. This pro- 
posal is intended for congressional con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the letter 
from the Senator from Utah (Mr. BEN- 
NETT) be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1974. 
Hon. Gate W. MCGEE, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dear Gare: It has come to our attention 
that H.R. 14715, the White House appropria- 
tions bill, was amended on the Senate floor 
by the addition of the Weicker amendment 
restricting access of executive branch em- 
ployees to federal tax returns. Although we 
are very sympathetic with the objectives of 
Senator Weicker’s proposal, it would severely 
limit a number of legitimate and important 
uses of tax return information, would sig- 
nificantly affect the operations of our com- 
mittees, and for those reasons is of great con- 
cern to us. 

The amendment would prohibit the use of 
tax return information by any officer or em- 
ployee in the executive branch, other than 
the President personally upon written re- 
quest and, for certain purposes, officers and 
employees of the Departments of Justice and 
the Treasury. The purposes for which tax re- 
turns could be used by officers and employ- 
ees of the Justice Department and the Treas- 
ury Department would be limited to “filing 
and audit of such return, the payment, col- 
lection, or recovery of the tax with respect 
to which such return was made, or the pros- 
ecution of any offense arising out of that 
return.” 

Such a statute for example, would appear 
to preclude Treasury officials concerned with 
legislation from analyzing tax returns and 
from furnishing our committees with the 
kind of statistical information we need in 
developing tax legislation. Other agencies 
could be similarly precluded from g 
out legitimate functions. The Department of 
Justice would be precluded from access to 
tax returns in certain areas of its enforce- 
ment actiyities. The Department of Com- 
merce would be affected in a major way, as it 
uses tax data in preparing the national in- 
come accounts, ie., GNP and similar figures. 
Similar situations may exist in other agen- 
cles. 

We are all concerned with strengthening 
statutory protections for taxpayer privacy, 
but we need to do so in a manner consistent 
with legitimate needs of a complex govern- 
ment. That is a difficult and intricate task. 

We understand the Treasury Department 
has developed a lengthy legislative proposal 
for a comprehensive revision of the provi- 
sions governing disclosure and inspection of 
tax returns (mainly sections 6103 and 7213 
of the Internal Revenue Code). This pro- 
posal, which we understand will tighten 
safeguards for taxpayer privacy, will be sub- 
mitted to the Domestic Council Committee 
on the Right of Privacy and to other execu- 
tive agencies for comment, and then to our 
committees for the close scrutiny and care- 
ful consideration that it requires and de- 
serves. 

Under these circumstances, we believe en- 
actment of the Weicker amendment would 
now be premature and for the above reasons 
we urge the conferees on H.R. 14715 to delete 
that provision from the bill. It should also 
be noted that the amendment was ruled 
nongermane but that ruling was withdrawn 
by consent. 

Sincerely, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, similarly, 
prior to the conference meeting, the Bu- 
reau of the Census issued a statement 
that passage of the Weicker amendment 
“would have a disastrous effect upon the 
basic statistical program of the Bureau 
of the Census.” The Bureau states that 
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tax records serve as important source 
data for numerous Bureau data-compil- 
ing programs, 

The position of the House conferees 
was that the Weicker amendment was 
not germane to the bill and would be 
subject to a point of order in the House 
of Representatives. A letter to the House 
conferees from Representative WILBUR 
Mutts advised that the Ways and Means 
Committee was studying the problem 
and cited the Treasury Department 
study mentioned in Senator BENNETT’S 
letter to me. 

In view of the foregoing, especially the 
point-of-order problem in the House and 
the parliamentary situation it could 
create, the Senate conferees receded and 
the Weicker amendment was not in- 
cluded in the conference substitute, 
which I hope Members will confirm. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I strongly 
urge the Senate to approve the confer- 
ence report, 93-1066, on H.R. 14715, a 
bill to authorize the appropriation of 
funds for staffing the White House Office 
and the executive residence at the White 
House, for official entertainment and re- 
ception expenses of the President, for 
staffing of the Vice President’s office and 
for making available to the President a 
fund for unanticipated personnel needs. 

This legislation is necessary to insure 
the appropriation of funds for the opera- 
tion of the White House Office and the 
executive residence at the White House. 

In previous years no authorization bill 
was sought nor acted upon by the Con- 
gress. However, under the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1970, a change in the 
House rules was made requiring that be- 
fore any appropriation is acted upon, 
there be general authorization in law. 
Since there was no authorization in law 
for these White House appropriations, it 
was necessary to pass such a bill. H.R. 
14715 is that bill. 

In effect, this measure only authorizes 
what has already been done in appro- 
priations bills for a number of years. 

It authorizes specific staff allocations 
for the President and the Vice President 
as follows: 

It specifically grandfathers every in- 
cumbent employee to retain his position 
to December 31, 1975, so that no one loses 
his position. 

Beginning with January 1, 1976, the 
White House will be allowed 12 em- 
ployees in level II, 10 employees in level 
III, 9 employees in level IV, 9 employees 
in level V, making a total of 40 em- 
ployees in that category, whereas the 
White House now has 35. 

The White House will also be allowed 
35 employees in the GS-16, 17 and 18 
grades, making a total of 75 employees 
in the level II to 16 grade. 

Beginning with January 20, 1977, when 
a new President begins his term, the 
White House will be allowed 8 employees 
in level II, 10 in level III, 11 in level Iv, 
and 11 in level V, or a total of 40, the 
same number as we have now, and 35 
in GS-16, 17, and 18, making a total of 
the same 75. 

For the Office of Vice President, em- 
ployees allowed will be 1 at level II, 3 at 
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level III, 3 at levels IV, V, and 7 super- 
grade 16, 17, and 18, making a total of 
14 employees. The Vice President pres- 
ently has six. 

The conference bill also authorizes the 
appropriation of the necessary funds for 
official entertainment, reception and rep- 
resentation expenses for the President. 
It authorizes the appropriation of $500,- 
000 to meet unanticipated personnel 
needs of the President. In the past, this 
fund has been used for startup money 
for the Federal Energy Office, the Drug 
Abuse Prevention Commission, and 
others. 

It further authorizes and sets out the 
rules for detailing of employees from the 
various executive departments and agen- 
cies to the White House and provides for 
annual reports to the Congress on the 
detailing of such employees. 

The authorizations provided for in 
H.R. 14715 would cease on October 1, 
1978, at which time the Congress would 
again have a chance to review the staff 
operations and needs of the White House 
soa act on another similar authorization 

ill 


The Senate conferees met with the 
House conferees on two separate occa- 
sions. No progress at all was made in 
reaching a compromise at the first meet- 
ing. However, after very hard bargaining 
and intense discussions at the second 
meeting, the conference report now be- 
fore the Senate was agreed to. 

It is a good compromise. The Senate 
prevailed in most instances. Unfortu- 
nately, the House was adamant in its 
position against the adoption of the 
Weicker amendment restricting the 
availability of Federal income tax 
returns. 

The House conferees were in receipt of 
a letter from House Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman WILBUR MILLS and 
the ranking minority member Herman 
T. ScCHNEEBELI, expressing their agree- 
ment with the intent of the Weicker 
amendment but expressing grave reser- 
vations about the amendment’s wording. 
The letter pointed out that the House 
Ways and Means Committee had re- 
quested a report with recommendations 
from the Treasury Department to pre- 
vent abuses in the use of Federal income 
tax returns by Federal agencies. 

Congressmen MILLS and ScHNEEBELI 
urged deletion of the Weicker amend- 
ment in the conference report and as- 
sured the conferees that the Ways and 
Means Committee would be acting on 
legislation restricting the use of such 
returns very shortly. 

In view of the letter from Representa- 
tives MILLS and ScHNEEBELI and the at- 
tendant parliamentary problems pre- 
sented by the nongermaneness of the 
Weicker amendment under the House 
rules, the Senate conferees receded and 
the amendment was not adopted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Representa- 
tives MILLS and ScHNEEBELI to the House 
conferees be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1974. 

Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been drawn to 
our attention that H.R. 14715, the White 
House appropriations bill, was amended on 
the Senate Floor by the addition of an 
amendment by Senator Weicker restricting 
access of Executive Branch employees to 
Federal tax returns. 

We have not had an opportunity to study 
this amendment in detail, but as we under- 
stand it, the amendment would prohibit 
the use of tax return information by any of- 
ficer or employee in the Executive Branch, 
other than the President personally upon 
written request and, for certain purposes, of- 
ficers and employees of the Departments of 
Justice and the Treasury. The purposes for 
which tax returns could be used by officers 
and employees of the Justice Department 
and the Treasury Department would be lim- 
ited to “filing and audit of such return, 
the payment, collection, or recovery of the 
tax with respect to which such return was 
made, or the prosecution of any offense aris- 
ing out of that return.” 

We are not unsympathetic with the ob- 
jective which Senator Weicker obviously has 
in mind with reference to his amendment. 
However, we have received a letter from Mr. 
Frederic W. Hickman, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of the Treasury, a copy of which 
is enclosed, which does raise some important 
issues in connection with this amendment, 
which issues do give us some considerable 
concern. 

It appears that the amendment, for ex- 
ample, might very well preclude officials of 
the Treasury Department concerned with 
tax legislation from analyzing taxpayer re- 
turns for the purposes of furnishing statis- 
tical and other data to the Committee on 
Ways and Means which the Committee needs 
in the development of sound tax legislation. 
In our day-to-day activities, it is of course 
quite important that this Committee be 
able to obtain various types of analyses and 
statistical data from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and also from other Departments of 
the Government which are charged with 
keeping economic data which may be based 
upon broad categories of statistics derived 
from income tax returns, 

I think we all would subscribe to the view 
that there does need to be a tightening of 
the statutes regarding disclosure of informa- 
tion from income tax returns. Indeed, this 
is an issue which has concerned the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and some time 
ago we asked the Treasury Department to 
give us certain recommendations in this re- 
gard, We also have our own staff working on 
the matter with a view toward developing 
amendments to the Internal Revenue Code 
which would give taxpayers greater protec- 
tion to privacy of their returns. The Treasury 
has advised that they are completing a com- 
prehensive and lengthy legislative proposal 
dealing with the subject. We expect that 
the Committee on Ways and Means will give 
this expeditious consideration when it is 
sent to us, 

Under these circumstances, we believe that 
by far the sounder approach would be to 
delete the subject provision from H.R. 14715 
and permit the Committee on Ways and 
Means to develop comprehensive legislation 
on the subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wrscr D. MILLS, 
Chairman. 
HERMAN T, SCHNEEBELI, 
Ranking Republican Member. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I believe the 
conference report is a fair one and meets 
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the goals of the Senate bill in almost 
every respect. 

I urge Senate approval of this report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the conference report. I do so 
reluctantly because certainly 90 percent 
of what was accomplished in conference 
is worthy of approval by the Senate. I 
do not oppose, in other words, those por- 
tions of the bill which deal with White 
House personnel limitations that I am 
sure have been well handled by experts 
in the field, such as the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii and the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming, and also 
my colleagues on the House side. 

My purpose in speaking here today, 
and possibly throughout the rest of the 
week, is to focus attention on that por- 
tion of the bill commonly referred to as 
the Weicker amendment which concerns 
the availability of Internal Revenue 
Service information to the executive 
branch of Government. 

Mr. President, before I proceed I ask 
unanimous consent that during the pe- 
riod of debate and the votes on this meas- 
ure, Robert Dotchin, Geoffrey Baker, and 
Searle Field of my staff be permitted 
access to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, the real 
test of Watergate is now clearly before 
this legislative body. The eyes of the Na- 
tion are upon us. They look to see 
whether their elected leaders will, by 
their actions, and not just their words, 
stand firmly against the recent abuses 
that have eroded the integrity of Gov- 
ernment, 

Insofar as the Senate is concerned, this 
can no longer be considered finger- 
pointing exercise. It is a matter for 
which we have to accept the respon- 
sibility to act affirmatively, and the 
American people have every right to 
assign us that responsibility. 

The test at hand is simple but of great 
significance. Two weeks ago a White 
House and executive personnel author- 
ization bill came to the Senate floor. At 
that time the Senate passed an amend- 
ment prohibiting those personnel from 
having access to private Internal Reve- 
nue Service information. 

Mr. President, I now refer to page 11 
of the conference report: 

ACCESS TO FEDERAL TAX RETURNS 
SENATE AMENDMENT 

Section 6 of the Senate amendment added 
a new section 113 to title 3 to provide that 
no Federal tax return shall be made avail- 
able for inspection by, nor shall any copy 
be furnished to, any officer or employee of the 
executive branch, other than the President 
(upon his written request), or any officer 
or employee of the Department of the Treas- 
ury or the Department of Justice who is 
concerned with the filing and audit of such 
returns, the payment, collection, or recovery 
of the tax for which such return was made, 
or any offense arising out of that return. 


Very simply put, in other words, this 
amendment declares that the tax return 
which each American citizen files is no- 
body’s business but the business of that 
citizen, the Internal Revenue Service, the 
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Treasury Department, and the Justice 
Department, as they have to pursue the 
proper filing of such returns, and the 
President of the United States upon his 
request, over his signature. 

Otherwise, it is nobody else’s business, 
period. 

Last week in conference with the 
House that amendment was killed, as 
has been described by the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming and the distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii. 

I again refer to the conference report 
and the explanation of why it was killed: 

This provision of the Senate amendment Is 
omitted from the conference substitute. 

The position of the House conferees was 
that this amendment was not germane to 
the bill and would be subject to a point of 
order in the House of Representatives. Fur- 
ther, a letter to the House conferees from 
Representative Wilbur D. Mills, Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
and Representative Herman T. Schneebell, 
ranking minority member, expressed their 
deepest concern with the possible abuse of 
Federal tax returns. However, the letter also 
advised that the Ways and Means Committee 
was studying this matter and that the De- 
partment of the Treasury recommenda- 
tions would be forthcoming very shortly. In 
view of the Committee’s work, the letter 
recommended deletion of the amendment 
from H.R. 14715. 

Because of the very strong feeling on the 
part of the House conferees against includ- 
ing the amendment in the conference substi- 
tute, the parliamentary problems, the con- 
cern of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
the Treasury Department study, the Senate 
conferees receded to the House. 


I think it would have been more satis- 
factory from the Senate's point of view 
if it had just ended at the sentence 
which read: 

The position of the House conferees was 
that this amendment was not germane to 
the bill and would be subject to a point of 
order in the House of Representatives. 


But apparently we needed some rein- 
forcing to justify the elimination of this 
most important amendment, to justify 
the ducking of this most important 
principle. 


I cannot speak for my colleagues on 
the conference committee, but several 
incidents occurred simultaneously with 
the conference which I think are worthy 
of note. At the same time the Treasury 
Department was saying, “This is a good 
idea, and we have specific recommenda- 
tions,” their lobbyists were around here 
trying to get everybody to agree that this 
piece of legislation should not come up 
now, in other words, “it should be killed.” 
At the same time this reform proposal 
was before the conference committee, all 
of a sudden, lo and behold, who steps 
out of the woodwork but various mem- 
bers of the administration, saying, 
“Don't worry; we're working on the 
problem.” This was on the very day that 
Commissioner Alexander, of the Internal 
Revenue Service, was making his promise 
of future legislative proposals before the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Again, we have other representations 
that Representative WILBUR Mitts and 
Representative HERMAN SCHNEEBELI €X- 
pressed their deepest concern with the 
possible abuse of Federal tax returns. 
Expressed their concern. Where has that 
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concern been over the years? Now, all of 
a sudden, the minute a reform proposal 
is presented, concern is expressed. 

It seemed to me that their concern 
should have been aroused, at the very 
latest, when I testified before a combined 
Senate Judiciary-Foreign Relations 
Committee, where the abuses of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service were laid out in 
complete detail, and even, I might add, 
before these matters came to light as a 
matter of the various White House tran- 
scripts. Now they express their concern, 
when they have had months to do so and 
to take action. But this time the concern 
is expressed in order to delay and, in this 
instance, kill the first reform proposal to 
come along insofar as the abuse of the 
Internal Revenue Service is concerned. 

I read from the report: 

Because of the very strong feeling on the 
part of the House conferees against includ- 
ing the amendment in the conference sub- 
stitute, the parliamentary problems, the 
concern of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and the Treasury Department study, the 
Senateyconferees receded to the House, 


The Treasury Department study. The 
concern of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The Senate conferees find 
that this is a reason to recede from this 
particular amendment. 

The conference report has now been 
presented to the Senate for its approval. 
I am hereby putting my colleagues on 
notice that this Senator will oppose the 
adoption of that conference report by 
every means possible. I seek to have a 
full and complete debate of the issue, 
and I do not intend to see that debate 
ended until the report is rejected. The 
original bill must be returned to confer- 
ence with a clear instruction of the U.S. 
Senate, to insist upon the Senate amend- 
ment restricting White House and execu- 
tive branch tampering with confidential 
tax returns. 

My position in this matter is not di- 
rected against a Republican administra- 
tion or a Republican President. What 
I am trying to establish, once again, is 
that we are a Nation of laws and not of 
men. 

It is the laws of this country which 
give us guidance, not the political phi- 
losophies of either party or the can- 
didates of either party. 

I have no doubt that the policies of the 
Internal Revenue Service have shifted 
over the years as between Democratic 
and Republican administrations, that 
access to Internal Revenue Service in- 
formation may have increased or di- 
minished, depending on the individual 
who occupied the White House, and that 
these variations will continue in the fu- 
ture, unless the laws of this country are 
clear as to these matters. 

As long as there is a void, as long as 
we do not establish what the policy 
should be, then the door for abuse is wide 
open, and the matters that we have re- 
viewed in the months past have abso- 
lutely no significance. 

I have said many times, Mr. President, 
and I say especially now, at this moment 
of focus on the Office of the Presidency, 
that the real issue of Watergate is not 
the guilt or innocence of any individual 
but whether or not we are going to re- 
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establish ourselves as a government of 
laws, and whether or not we are going 
to adhere to the Constitution of the 
United States—more particularly, that 
portion of it known as the Bill of Rights. 

These are the matters that can sur- 
vive no further delay, that are far more 
important than the fate which befalls 
any particular individual, either within 
or without the framework of government. 

Why take such a firm stand? I think 
the answer can be found in the needs of 
all citizens and taxpayers in these times. 
They seek and deserve decisive leader- 
ship—men and women who will assert 
principles that are fundamental to a con- 
stitutional democracy. 

How often do my colleagues in this 
Chamber and those in the other body 
stand up and berate the executive branch 
of Government or berate the judicial 
branch of Government or point a finger 
at the American people, all the while 
failing to exercise the enormous power 
that sits in this Chamber, and along with 
the exercise of that power fail to take 
upon their shoulders the responsibility 
of such decisions? 

The fate of this amendment highlights 
the kind of con game that is going on in 
politics today. It aggravates a bad situa- 
tion and makes it worse. I do not think 
cynicism of politics and politicians is 
well founded; but when we do the type of 
thing which is represented in the matter 
of this conference report, then obviously 
people wonder whether or not we are liv- 
ing up to the obligations and the trust 
placed upon us when we were elected. 

Everybody goes on the public record as 
deploring the recent abuse of the IRS. 
Everybody calls for legislative reforms. 
Members of the administration, and 
Members of Congress, all are united in 
cries for good government, and protec- 
tion of the individual against the power 
of the Government. 

Then comes the actual legislation. 
Suddenly, the Halls of Congress are filled 
with the lobbyists of the same adminis- 
tration working to defeat the legisla- 
tion, and quietly, behind the scenes, in 
the conference room, not on the open 
floor, in the light of public scrutiny. And 
rationalizations pour forth: new bills are 
on the way; better ideas can be found; 
this is not precisely the way the bill ought 
to be amended; all sorts of difficulties 
will arise if we protect our citizens and 
taxpayers. 

It is the old business, always within 
this bureaucracy, of those who have been 
here too long trying to find out how to 
say no, instead of trying to find out how 
to say yes, and to bring our Government 
in tune with these times—and, more par- 
ticularly, in tune with the intelligence 
of the people in these times. 

This type of rationalization is all too 
familiar. Unfortunately, it is all too fa- 
miliar on the Senate floor. There is no 
way we are going to reestablish the bal- 
ance of power between the executive and 
the legislative branches of Government 
unless we are willing to take the respon- 
sibility upon our own shoulders to make 
the tough decisions. As long as we are 
unwilling to do that and to have the 
lollipops stuck in our mouths by the lob- 
byists because it is too tough a job to do, 
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we do not stand a chance of gaining that 
respect so essential, not only in the eyes 
of the people but in the eyes of any ad- 
ministration, Republican or Democratic. 

People today are no longer satisfied 
with being lulled by the rhetoric of prom- 
ises. They can and they do look at the 
truth. What are the facts? 

First, what does this amendment do? 
In the words of the amendment: 

No Federal tax return shall be made avail- 
able for inspection by, nor shall any copy be 
furnished to, any officer or employee of the 
executive branch, other than the President 
(upon his written request), or any officer or 
employee of the Department of the Treasury 
or the Department of Justice who is con- 
cerned with the filing and audit of such re- 
turns, the payment, collection, or recovery 
of the tax for which such return was made, 
or any offense arising out of that return. 


Perhaps it would be helpful to sum- 
marize the amendment. It would pro- 
hibit executive branch access to actual 
tax returns. This includes the White 
House, as well as such recent incidents as 
the request by Department of Agricul- 
ture for farmers’ tax returns; except by 
the President for his personal use on 
written request, such requests to be rou- 
tinely transmitted to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation; except 
by the Justice Department or the Treas- 
ury Department with respect to official 
tax matters. 

What does the amendment not do? It 
does not restrict the dissemination of 
generalized statistical data based on tax 
returns. Let us just examine that point 
for 1 minute. 

Do I think the executive branch has 
a right to the generalized data that comes 
forth, or which can be put together by 
the Internal Revenue Service? Yes. But 
I say the Commerce Department does not 
have the right to go after any individ- 
ual’s tax return, even though it comes 
under the excepted reason of being for 
the purposes of a census, for example. 

Furthermore, I do not think the De- 
partment of Agriculture has a right to 
the individual’s tax return. Do I think 
they are entitled to the generalized infor- 
mation that is compiled by the Internal 
Revenue Service? The answer is yes. 

If the Department of Agriculture or 
the Department of Commerce, of course, 
needs information for its census, let them 
get it themselves, but not by the means 
of the individual taxpayer who sits down 
voluntarily and bares his life to his Gov- 
ernment, and does so with the expecta- 
tion that that information will be held 
in confidence. That information does not 
belong to anyone in the Government ex- 
cept the Internal Revenue Service. 

The amendment does not restrict the 
Internal Revenue Service from respond- 
ing to inquiries which can be handled 
without furnishing an individual return, 
such as social security cross-references. 
And it does not prohibit the subpena of 
tax returns in a case at law. 

Why is this the appropriate legisla- 
tive vehicle? The amendment is indeed 
germane because, among other things, 
the bill authorizes additional executive 
employees who “shall perform such offi- 
ie as the President may pre- 
scribe.” 
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That is the language of the bill. I re- 
peat: “shall perform such official duties 
as the President may prescribe.” 

Do I think it is proper for us as a legis- 
lative body to indicate, then, what it is 
that the President cannot prescribe? The 
answer is clearly yes. 

This amendment addresses a question- 
able practice which may presently be 
prescribed by the President and, in fact, 
as we know, was prescribed by the Presi- 
dent—and, I might add, probably not 
only by this President, but other Presi- 
dents, also. It does not amend the IRS 
Code. It amends title III, United States 
Code, entitled, “The President,” the very 
title amended by the bill itself. 

Whereas additional areas for possible 
legislation may present themselves, the 
immediate issue that goes to the integ- 
rity of the IRS is precisely that of the 
White House and Executive-prescribed 
access to personal and corporate tax re- 
turns. In this regard, I should like to 
dwell for a few minutes on a conversation 
which I had yesterday with the Com- 
missioner of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

I want to make it clear, in the course 
of my remarks, that I have the highest 
respect for Commissioner Alexander. I 
think he is as much concerned with re- 
form as anyone in this country; cer- 
tainly as much as this Senator. I have 
indicated to him my fullest cooperation 
in trying to achieve reform in the legis- 
lative sense and that, in order to bring 
that to pass, I would have my staff coop- 
erate with his in order that legislation 
might be brought to the floor this year. 
But I did not see any conflict between 
that and pursuing this particular 
amendment which, in the broadest way, 
attacks the problem that now confronts 
us. 
Mr. Alexander obviously has to deal 
with the executive branch of Govern- 
ment and with various demands for com- 
promise that are placed upon him by 
those who would like to continue the 
present system. He has to deal with all 
the agencies which, in the past, have 
been able to run footloose and fancy free 
through everybody’s tax returns. It is 
doubtful, I think, that he can achieve 
the rather simple and effective reform 
that is necessary. That is going to have to 
be done on this floor. 

Oh, he will come forth with a good 
bill, and I think if he had his druthers, it 
would be along the lines of my amend- 
ment. But he does not have his druthers. 
He has to deal with the White House 
and the various departments and agen- 
cies. So what comes out in the way of an 
eventual recommendation will have ex- 
ception after exception. 

Bureaucracies never like to change. 
Power is something that I have yet to 
see anybody give away in this town. 
Everybody likes to hang on to what they 
have. 

I am not satisfied with what they have. 
What they have is an enormous power 
relative to the privacy of the individual 
citizen, and that is power that should be 
taken away. 

Mr. President, there is no way it can 
be taken away without a fight; no way. 
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If it is acceptable to the bureaucracy, to 
the executive branch of the Government, 
believe me, it does not achieve the re- 
form that all of us feel is necessary. 
There will be loads of rhetoric and noth- 
ing in the way of a practical effect. 

Let us take a close look at the parlia- 
mentary issue. It was not the Senate 
that failed to avail itself of legislation to 
correct the abuses of Watergate. It was 
the House that apparently faced the 
choice between parliamentary niceties 
and the merits of this legislation. If that 
is indeed the issue, then let it be brought 
to a vote. Let every Member of the House 
have an opportunity to address the 
merits in the open forum in the full view 
of the people he or she represents. 

I am well aware as to how the other 
body operates, having come from it and 
having been a very proud Member of it. 
Certainly the reforms they have effected 
in the past couple of years as to bring- 
ing important matters to a public vote, 
I think, have created a far better system. 
But there are still too many ways to de- 
cide these rather important issues with- 
out going on the record. That is what has 
been done here. 

We have nothing to be ashamed of in 
the Senate. The Senate passed this 
amendment saying, “Enough to this type 
of abuse. Let us protect the privacy of 
each American citizen. Let us protect it 
specifically as far as his income tax is 
concerned.” 

This amendment was the first major 
piece of Watergate reform approved by 
the Senate. Now let the House get on the 
record. Let every Member of the House 
have that opportunity to address the 
merits of this legislation—not as to 
whether or not there is a parliamentary 
defect, or whether we have a letter from 
WILBUR Mitts, or the Treasury Depart- 
ment has something in the works. 

This is going to come to pass only if 
the Senate stands fast and reasserts its 
original position. If the question belongs 
in the House, let it be sent to the House, 
and not decided behind the doors of a 
conference meeting. That is why I ask 
my colleagues, to join me in sending this 
measure back to conference, so that the 
procedure may begin. 

To those who say that the parent legis- 
lation is too important, I reply that no 
bill authorizing a few additional em- 
ployees in the executive branch is more 
important than a clear measure to the 
American taxpayer. Above all, that tax- 
payer must have full confidence that in 
fulfilling his duty as a citizen, he is not 
exposing himself to secret exploitation 
of private, personal information. And 
make no mistake, in the next several 
days, as we discuss this matter, I intend 
to cite examples. This is not some fear 
that I harbor as to an ill that might come 
to pass. The record is replete with viola- 
tions by the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment, by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, where, indeed, the taxpayer has been 
severely harmed, and where his private 
life has been placed in the public record 
in a manner never intended by our in- 
ternal revenue laws. 

The taxpayer must have full confi- 
dence that he is not exposing himself to 
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secret exploitation. I will tell the Senate 
a story on that. 

During the course of the Watergate 
hearings, I had occasion to meet with 
some of our former Commissioners of In- 
ternal Revenue, and separately each one 
would state the same thing, which was 
that representatives of foreign countries 
would come here, to the United States, to 
find out why our Federal tax system 
worked so well. They could not under- 
stand it. They thought maybe we had 
a computerization process that gave us 
an edge over their nations, where they 
had difficulty in collecting taxes, or pos- 
sibly some administrative setup in the 
way of personnel that gave us that edge. 

After visiting our Nation and seeing 
the Internal Revenue Service in opera- 
tion, and after delving into every aspect 
of its operation, they would return to 
their homes after coming to the conclu- 
sion that it was not computers, it was 
not the personnel within the Internal 
Revenue Service itself, but rather it was 
that every American took upon himself 
the job of self-policing, if you will, to 
assure that this piece of paper which he 
filled out adhered to the law, and that 
he did so voluntarily, without being held 
accountable by either the agency or the 
courts. It was a spirit, a frame of mind, 
not to be bought in the manner of a com- 
puter or hired in the manner of person- 
nel, but rather that those who were taxed 
had such confidence in the system, such 
a belief in the system and in their Na- 
tion, and such a belief in the trust that 
was imposed upon them, that almost 99 
percent of them did it the right way, and 
within the law. 

That is an attitude which, as I say, 
is not for sale. It is probably impossible to 
attain insofar as any foreign nation is 
concerned. 

The tragedy of some of the revelations 
made in the past several months is not 
that some of the people did not pay their 
taxes, but that they were people en- 
trusted with executing the laws of this 
land and with setting the example in- 
sofar as obeying those laws is concerned. 

This Nation, more than any other na- 
tion in the world, is founded on the vol- 
untary payment of taxes. More than 98 
percent of returns in this Nation are filed 
without any contact, ever, with a Gov- 
ernment official. Ninety-eight percent of 
the people, with any contact whatsoever 
with a Government official. This is the 
system that has been exploited and this 
is the system which will collapse unless 
the American people have complete con- 
fidence in it. 

What other nation in the world has 
achieved greatness in so many areas? 
Think of the excellence that has been 
created in housing, in transportation, in 
education and in health. These are fine 
achievements, but they cost money, and 
the American people have provided that 
money. The system through which it has 
been provided is the system of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. That is the sys- 
tem which has been exploited, and this is 
the point we are at now, where people, 
losing their confidence in the system, will 
all of a sudden start to chisel a little here, 
cheat a little there, start to follow the 
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examples of those in high office, and all 
of a sudden the receipt of money will 
start to dwindle and dwindle. The end 
result will be that which can be accom- 
plished when the taxpayer funds will 
start to dwindle. 

No greatness is possible out of a system 
that is rotten. 

So many times I hear, “The Senator 
from Connecticut gets all upset about 
these philosophies, these ideals, these 
principles. Tell the Senator from Con- 
necticut I am interested in my job, in my 
house, in my school, in my automobile, 
in my roads.” 

How is it, then, or could it ever be, that 
a system that is rotten can deliver excel- 
lence in meeting these vital necessities 
of life? Obviously it cannot. 

As I have stated many times before, it 
is the state of our spirits that determines 
the state of this Union. You do not start 
off with the television set, with the house, 
with the automobile, or with the high 
salaried job. These things have come to 
each of us because of the principles that 
have guided the Nation to greatness. 

So, yes, it is important, in this field of 
taxation and collection of revenue, that 
people have absolute confidence in the 
integrity of that system. And they do. 
They do as we meet here today, because 
over almost 200 years we have established 
that figure, that 98 percent of us could do 
the job by ourselves, without ever seeing 
anyone from the U.S. Government. 

But now different examples have ap- 
peared, and not only have they appeared, 
but they have been defended as being of 
little consequence. That is the danger, is 
it not? That is the danger, to feel that 
everyone’s eyes are focused on one in- 
dividual on this day as to his particular 
guilt or innocence, everyone forgets the 
broader principles which are of even 
greater importance than any one of us. 

These abuses have taken place. People 
say, “Forget about it; everybody does it.” 

Mr. President, everybody does not do 
it. I just gave the statistics: 98 percent 
do not do it. 

But if we sit here and accept these ex- 
amples without protest, then what we 
will have established is the fact that 
everyone is going to do it. And that is a 
little bit different. I might add, it would 
insure a guarantee of mediocrity to a 
nation that has never stood for medi- 
ocrity. 

Hundreds of billions of dollars are at 
stake in this amendment. The very foun- 
dation of our Government’s operating 
capacity is at stake. 

That is the important issue, and it 
cannot be shunted aside to speed the way 
for a few more people in the executive 
Office. 

Which brings us to the merits. 

First, we should examine some of the 
arguments thrown up by those who 
would prefer to wait for another day, 
keeping in mind that arrayed against 
these arguments is the very fate of our 
revenue system and confidence in our 
Government in general. 

There are the procedural matters. IRS 
stores old tax returns at the Archives, 
possibly subjecting them to access by 
General Services personnel. This is one 
of the arguments thrown up against it. 
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The solution is simple. The returns can 
be placed in sealed boxes. Should access 
be required, an IRS official can be given 
that task. Alternatively, IRS could as- 
sume storage responsibility. 

Then there is the argument that the 
IRS furnishes tax returns to Government 
attorneys involved in litigation. An ap- 
propriate answer is again available. Every 
other litigant in a civil or criminal case 
in this country has to subpena his evi- 
dence, including the private citizen de- 
fending himself against the Government, 

Why a different standard for the Gov- 
ernment? When we furnish information 
to the IRS, fulfilling our obligation to 
pay fair share for the services we enjoy, 
we do not by any means consent to fur- 
nishing evidence for an unrelated case 
at law. 

What if we had a valid privilege or de- 
fense we wished to assert with respect to 
that evidence? Should that right be cut 
off because we did our duty and paid our 
taxes? Keep in mind that this amend- 
ment in no way restricts the ability of a 
Government attorney to subpena evi- 
dence from a taxpayer, which is the way 
it should be. 

We hear that there is much valuable 
statistical information in those tax re- 
turns that is desired by other agencies. 
Two solutions come to mind. First, there 
is no restraint on the IRS compiling that 
data. Clearly that is where it should be 
done. The practice of distributing tax re- 
turns around the Government is wrong. 
The last people in Government who 
should see the tax returns of large agri- 
business taxpayers are the officials in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The second solution would be for the 
agencies or departments themselves to 
collect the information they need. This 
insures that only relevant information 
will be available and it gives the person 
furnishing the information full notice. 
In the case of the Commerce Department 
or the Census Bureau, the process of col- 
lecting information is already in place 
and could be expanded to suit their rea- 
sonable needs. 

The argument is raised that the Social 
Security Administration must coordinate 
its information with that filed with the 
Internal Revenue Service. This amend- 
ment would in no way restrict IRS in 
furnishing certain data, such as the use 
of multiple social security numbers, to 
Social Security. It likewise does not re- 
strict IRS in coordinating and cross-ref- 
erencing information furnished by the 
Social Security Administration to check 
for discrepancies. With that information, 
Social Security can proceed to take ac- 
tion, and failing voluntary compliance it 
can duly subpena the necessary records. 
It is a sound procedure, and once again 
guarantees that only relevant and nec- 
essary evidence is exposed. 

So much for the merits of the objec- 
tions. 

The positive merits are legion. They 
are born in the abuses of Watergate, and 
are found in a wide range of recommen- 
dations . . . from Vice President Forp’s 
Domestic Council Committee on the 
Right of Privacy to the Commissioner of 
the IRS. 
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Mr. President, I would now like to cite 
some of the findings as to IRS abuses, 
followed by statements recognizing the 
need for this legislation. First of all I 
will read my own individual views as 
contained in the final report of the Se- 
lect Committee on Presidential Activi- 
ties, starting on page 61. 

One of the significant patterns of evidence 
that emerged from this Committee's investi- 
gation relates to the operation of govern- 
ment, 

In the climate of Watergate there is a 
tendency to dismiss anything short of 
crimes. But there is great value to the facts 
that follow, not because they contain sen- 
sational crimes, but because they confirm 
a misuse of the intended functions of im- 
portant institutions. It reflects a departure 
from legitimate government that if allowed 
to persist would be of far greater signifi- 
cance, over time, than any short-term crim- 
inal event. 


I think it is important to point out 
here to my colleagues that we continu- 
ally legislate for the moment, for our- 
selves. I think perhaps it is time we 
started to go ahead and legislate once 
again, to go ahead and draft the laws and 
make the interpretations for our chil- 
dren, our grandchildren, and those gen- 
erations yet unborn rather than just to 
consider the expedient as to what will 
get the United States of America 
through today. Why not once again put 
it on the basis of what it is that we can 
do for the United States of America 
tomorrow. 


At this point, let me refer back to the 
report. 

The attitudes and policies that led to Wa- 
tergate had a profound impact on the intel- 
ligence community, from the FBI and the 
CIA to the lesser intelligence sections of other 
agencies. 

Soon after the new administration took 
Office in 1968, there seems to have been a 
basic dissatisfaction within the White House 
as to our existing intelligence capabilities. 
They were variously considered too timid, too 
bound by tradition, and generally incapable 
of acting effectively with respect to what the 
White House perceived as necessary intelli- 
gence. 

One of the responses by the White House 
was to set up a plan, an intelligence plan, so 
that the objectives, methods, and results of 
the intelligence community would coincide 
with the White House. This plan was drafted 
by Tom Charles Huston in early 1970, and 
came to be known as the 1970 Domestic Intel- 
ligence Plan, or the Huston Plan. 

Much of the plan, which has been described 
previously, was illegal, either in its objectives 
or in the methods it proposed. Nevertheless, 
there are numerous indications, in evidence 
received by this Committee, that the types 
of activities recommended in the plan were 
carried out in the following years. The net 
effect was to subvert or distort the legitimate 
intelligence functions of the government, 

The plan recommended an expanded use of 
electronic surveillance. However, the ex- 
panded wiretapping that took place in suc- 
ceeding years was done outside legitimate 
channels, such as the 17 so-called Kissinger 
taps, the tap on Joseph Kraft, the Watergate 
wiretaps, and even the wiretap on the Presi- 
dent’s brother. 

The second element of the plan called for 
surreptitious entries. Burglaries in fact took 
place at the office of Dr. Elisberg’s psychia- 
trist, at the Democratic National Committee, 
at the office of publisher Hank Greenspun, 
according to multiple evidence; and were 
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suggested or planned for the offices of the 
Potomac Associates, The Brookings Institute, 
and Senator McGovern’s campaign headquar- 
ters, 

Mail sent to an affiliate of the Democratic 
party was opened and photographed by the 
United States Army, in a well-documented 
and apparently massive operation, and mili- 
tary agents spied on the Concerned Ameri- 
cans in Berlin, a group of McGovern sup- 
porters who were officially recognized by the 
Democratic party. 

The specific actions proposed by Huston 
are only one aspect of the plan. Equally im- 
portant are the policy recommendation. The 
heart of this new policy was better coordina- 
tion and use of existing intelligence from all 
areas of the government, The means of car- 
Trying it out was to be a new intelligence 
“Committee” sitting above all the agencies. 
Again, the plan was carried out. 

On September 17, 1970, an Intelligence 
Evaluation Committee was set up in the 
White House. It was to receive information 
from the CIA, the FBI, the National Security 
Agency, and other intelligence sections. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the statutes pro- 
hibit the CIA from participating in any do- 
mestic intelligence function, it was called 
upon to evaluate domestic intelligence-gath- 
ering by the other agencies when the Intelli- 
gence Evaluation Committee was set up. This 
intelligence was to be digested by the CIA 
experts and then disseminated for use wher- 
ever useful, regardless of the statutory lim- 
its placed on the agency that collected the 
information. 

What was important about setting up that 
Committee was not the work it actually did, 
but rather the legitimization of a concept. 
That concept was that intelligence functions 
of the various agencies were there for what- 
ever purpose the Executive decided it wanted, 
not for the purposes Congress decided by 
statute. 


Mr. President, there you have it. We 
know Congress wishes to act as soon as 
possible—wants to make the law clear. 
If Congress wants to sit by and have 
some rather flexible wide open stand- 
ards, then the abuses will occur. 

As an illustration, Mr. McCord testified 
that he eventually received information for 
use by CRP from the Internal Security Di- 
vision of the Justice Department, on a daily 
basis. It included information from the FBI, 
pertained to individuals, and was of a polit- 
ical as well as non-political nature. This 
arrangement was made pursuant to a re- 
quest sent to Mr. Mitchell from Mr. McCord, 
which led to a call from Assistant Attorney 
General Mardian in which he replayed the 
Attorney General's approval and told Mc- 
Cord to work through the Internal Security 
Division. 

The Internal Security Division of the 
Justice Department also provided political 
legal assistance to the White House. For ex- 
ample, it provided information regarding 
demonstrators, and information that would 
embarrass individuals in connection with 
their relationship with demonstrators and 
demonstration leaders. 

Another illustration of misuse of intelli- 
gence was the request made to the IRS, on 
July 1, 1969, by Mr. Huston, to set up a means 
of “reviewing the operations of Ideological 
Organizations.” 


I never dreamed of the fact that in 
this country of ours, the existence of an 
ideological organization or being a 
member of an ideological organization 
such as the Republican Party or the 
Democratic Party was a crime, or some- 
thing to have the enforcement agencies 
set upon. 

Soon the IRS had set up an “Activists 
Organizations Committee.” Mr. Presi- 
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dent, this is your IRS, the one that has 
access to your returns, that is in the con- 
fidential position of the fiduciary posi- 
tion, taxpayer, and the receiving organi- 
zation. 

Soon the IRS had set up an “Activists 
Organizations Committee,” collecting intelli- 
gence to “find out generally about the funds 
of these organizations.” An internal memo 
pointed out that “its activities should be 
disclosed generally only to those persons who 
need to know, because of its semi-secretive 
nature. 


Now, listen to this if Senators really 
want to find out what was going on. If 
Senators really want to understand, 
listen to the next statement after this 
was recommended: 

We do not want the news media to be 
alerted to what we are attempting to do or 
how we are operating because the disclosure 
of such information might embarrass the 
Administration. 


I would like to state, as an aside, it is 
just words like that that make each one 
of us realize the importance of the first 
amendment of the Constitution, a free 
press, always there to be able to give us 
the facts. 


As a free people, I never have any 
doubt that America will make the right 
decisions, as long as America, is in posses- 
sion of the facts. Without those facts, 
indeed, we are blind, and indeed the in- 
correct posture will come to us with a 
greater frequency. 

The type of organization in which we are 
interested may be ideological . . . or other. 


Now, that includes everybody. Every- 
body, in other words, to come under the 
purview of this intelligence operation, 
this enforcement operation. 

In effect, what we will attempt to do is to 
gather intelligence data on the organizations 
in which we are interested and to use a 
Strike Force concept. This was not tax col- 
lection; it was the IRS being converted into 
an intelligence agency; and it was stopped 
in the midst of this Committee’s hearings in 
mid-1973. 


For 3 years, this Nation had this type 
of operation going on. 

Now, if anybody feels that they are 
immune from the impact of Watergate, 
they do not have to sit in the White 
House, or in the Senate or the House of 
Representatives. All they have to do is 
read that kind of language. As citizens of 
this Nation, we are all involved in that 
type of operation. And that it happened 
in this country for 3 years is a disgrace, 
not to the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, but to every American, and 
far from something which is to be con- 
demned as the product, if -ve will, of a 
biased news media or those that have 
partisan or personal differences with 
individuals. 

Those are the facts. Those are the 
words of this administration, that is the 
organization that was in being for 3 
years under the auspices of the IRS, that 
service which I am now asking the Sen- 
ate of the United States to put under 
some sort of a system of accountability 
rather than just the good wishes and the 
good words of the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the ranking Republican and 
the various members of the Treasury 
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Department who, themselves, have had 
more than one experience with rather 
questionable retrieving of data from the 
IRS. 

The next step was when the IRS began 
gathering intelligence from other parts of 
the government, with no attempt made to 
restrict this to tax-related information. Ar- 
rangements were made with the military, the 
Internal Security Division of the Justice De- 
partment, and the Secret Service to turn 
over information on individuals or groups. 


So long as the IRS had power to be a 
potential harassment for the average 
citizen, so long as audits were not con- 
ducted on an objective basis, this pro- 
cedure of developing files on dissenting 
citizens must be questioned. 

The more important point is that the 
duties and responsibilities of IRS are 
spelled out by Congress. 

That is one aspect I think that needs 
clarification and debate. 

The IRS is not a law enforcement 
agency; it is not an intelligence agency. 
It has one job and one job only, and that 
is to be the collector of revenues on be- 
half of the Government from each in- 
dividual taxpayer. It is as simple as that. 
It is not a question of trying to weaken 
us in a law enforcement or an intelli- 
gence sense. We have the agencies that 
have been granted specific powers to do 
those types of jobs. Admittedly, they 
have not done their jobs too well either. 

The CIA, the FBI, the Secret Service, 
military intelligence, State police, we 
can go down the entire list; these are the 
individuals and organizations entrusted 
with the duty of law enforcement and 
intelligence. That is not the job for the 
IRS. 

That is not what it was set up for by 
Congress. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution which says the Internal Rev- 
enue Service is out from under the scru- 
tiny of Congress. Yet that is exactly what 
Congress has allowed to happen, as in- 
deed it has also happened to the afore- 
mentioned intelligence agency. 

So long as the IRS has the power to be 
a potential harassment for the average citi- 
zen if audits are not conducted on an objec- 
tive basis, this procedure of developing files 
on dissenting citizens must be questioned. 
The more important point is that IRS duties 
and responsibilities are spelled out by the 
Congress, and such an intelligence opera- 
tion is not one of them. 

The IRS and the Justice Department were 
not the only agencies pressured into assist- 
ing White House intelligence demands, A 
Secret Service agent spied on Senator Mc- 
Govern, when supposedly protecting him 
during the campaign. When the White 
House was informed of this, no objection 
was made, 

An FBI agent was used by a White House 
staff member to spy on a Long Island news- 
paper doing an article on one of the Presi- 
dent’s friends. The Commerce Department 
was called on to provide commercial informa- 
tion in a project that it was hoped would em- 
barrass Senator Muskie. The Department of 
Defense was used to find out information as 
to Senator McGovern's war records, at a time 
when there were public charges that he 
may have acted with cowardice— 


Which he did not. 


There was testimony to the effect that 
there was nothing short of a basic policy to 
use any governmental agencies to seek po- 
litically embarrassing information on indi- 
viduals who were thought to be enemies of 
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the White House. The so-called “enemies 
list” was maintained in the White House for 
this purpose, and a memo was prepared to 
implement a means of attacking these 
enemies. 

Apparently it was not enough to maneu- 
ver the intelligence community and related 
agency functions. Plans were made to take 
what is clearly a function of government out- 
side the government, to set up an independ- 
ent intelligence operation. 


Let me depart from the text for a 
minute. These matters which I now re- 
cite are not new. No headline will be 
made out of what I read here this after- 
noon. 

These are indisputable facts of Water- 
gate. This is what happened. Now it is 
up to the American people to decide 
whether or not we are going to take the 
legislative remedies. Impeachment is not 
one of them. The legislative remedy, Mr. 
President, is for us to do our job in a 
positive sense to make certain that these 
abuses will not occur again. Here we have 
our first attempt at a legislative remedy 
to make sure that the Internal Revenue 
Service could not be used in a political 
way. We, the Senate, having been the 
first out of the gate to advocate bold re- 
form, find ourselves now in headlong re- 
treat before the vagaries of the House. 

To continue reading the report: 

The first plan was put forth by Mr. Caul- 
field, in proposals to Messrs. Dean, Mitchell 
and Ehrlichman. He suggested a private se- 
curity entity that would be available for 
White House special projects, thereby insu- 
lating the White House from its deeds. It 
was called Operation Sandwedge. 

Mr. Caulfield rejected the Sandwedge plan, 
and it was apparently replaced with an oper- 
ation that came to be known as the “Plumb- 
ers.” In the meantime, Caulfield began con- 
ducting intelligence functions from a posi- 
tion on the White House counsel's staff, func- 
tions that properly belonged in the agencies, 
if anywhere. 

Caulfield was instructed, for example, to 
develop political intelligence on Senator Ken- 
nedy, including instructions from the As- 
sistant Attorney General to obtain certain 
information about the travels of Mary Jo 
Kopechne. When he took the job, he told 
Mr. Ehriichman that he would hire an ex- 
New York City policeman to do investigative 
work. 

Mr. Ulasewicz was then used to collect in- 
formation on various enemies, political, ide- 
ological, and personal. A sample of his ac- 
tivities reveals not only why intelligence 
should not be outside the checks of a pro- 
fessional organization, but also the rather 
broad scope of what the White House was 
in fact doing. His investigations included 
such things as Richard Nixon's old apartment 
in New York, a Kennedy official trip to Hawaii, 
name checks on White House visitors, the 
President's brother, political contributions 
to a dozen Senators who opposed the admin- 
istration, Jefferson Hospital in Philadelphia, 
Louis Harris Polls, the Businessmen’s Edu- 
cation Fund, the House of Mercy home for 
unwed mothers, the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, a comedian named Dixon, Mrs, Rose 
Kennedy’s secretary, and Birmingham, Ala- 
bama City Council, Mayor, and Executive 
Staff. And that is just a sample of the much 
larger number of its investigations. Many 
of them are clearly the responsibility of es- 
tablished agencies, if they are anybody’s re- 
sponsibility at all. 

Eventually, a semi-official unit, the 
Plumbers, was established within the White 
House, with a combination of police and in- 
telligence duties. It conducted what Mr. 
Mitchell referred to in his testimony as the 
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“White House horrors”, According to Mitch- 
ell, these operations were so wrong that if 
the President had heard about them he 
would have “lowered the boom”, even though 
there is other evidence that the President did 
not know about them and didn’t lower any 
boom. 

The legitimate intelligence agencies were 
used to support this operation, specifically 
by providing materials for their operations. 
General Cushman of the CIA testified that 
after a personal request from Mr. Ehrlich- 
man, CIA technical services people provided 
Mr. Hunt with a driver's license, social se- 
curity card, wig, and speech altering device, 
which were delivered to a “safe house" off 
CIA premises per Hunt's instructions. 

Around August, 1971, Hunt began to make 
additional demands on the CIA: first, for a 
stenographer to be brought in from Paris, 
which Cushman and Director Helms consid- 
ered merely a face-saving move and rejected. 
Later demands were made for a tape recorder 
in a typewriter case, a camera in a tobacco 
pouch, for film development, and for an ad- 
ditional alias and false papers for another 
man (“probably Liddy”), which requests 
came to Cushman’s attention after they had 
been granted by the technical services 
people. 

After Hunt's additional demands and a 
subsequent request for a New York address 
and phone services, Cushman and Helms de- 
cided Hunt's requests had exceeded his origi- 
nal authority. On August 31, 1971, Hunt 
made a final request, for a credit card, which 
was denied. 

Mr. Young of the Plumbers unit asked the 
CIA to do a psychological profile of Dr. Ells- 
berg. It was clearly a domestic project, the 
only one of its type ever requested, according 
to Gen. Cushman of the CIA, who also testi- 
fied that such profiles are reserved for for- 
eign leaders. Nevertheless, it was done, but 
Mr. Young considered it unsatisfactory, so 
another profile was prepared and sent. Other 
projects spanned a broad range, such as spir- 
iting Dita Beard from the East Coast to a 
Denver hospital, and a subsequent trip to 
Denver by Hunt in disguise to question her 
about the ITT affair. To bring the full in- 
fluence of the White House to bear on this 
extraordinary activity, Mr. Ehrlichman testi- 
fied that he personally introduced Messrs. 
Krogh and Young who headed up the Plumb- 
ers to the heads of various agencies, such 
as the Secretary of Defense, the Attorney 
General, and the Director of the CIA. 

Members of the Plumbers eventually went 
on to similar work for the Committee to Re- 
Elect. Although they were clearly outside the 
government, they again used the legitimate 
agencies. Ex-CIA employees were recruited 
on the basis of their loyalty to the CIA. Na- 
tional security responsibilities were misused. 
Mr. Barker was even told that the interests 
of national security he was serving were 
above the FBI and the CIA. To reinforce this 
position, classified and critical information 
about the mining of Haiphong harbor was 
relayed to Barker the day before the Presi- 
dent’s announcement. 


That was even before Senators re- 
ceived it. 


This was not only a misuse of secret 
Defense Department intelligence, but it also 
furthered a misuse of national security en- 
trustment in the executive branch. 

In a different type of situation, Mr. Hal- 
deman was appointed “the Lord High Exe- 
cutioner of leaks.” This technique of at- 
tacking and solving the leaks problem illus- 
trates the contempt for normal government 
functions. It resulted in Mr. Caulfield, by 
his own testimony, being directed by Ehr- 
lichman to wiretap a newsman’s telephone 
(Joseph Kraft) in pursuit of a leak, outside 
the safeguards of government wiretap pro- 
cedures and regulations. There are capabili- 
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ties within the legitimate operations of our 
government for handling such a problem. 
The attitude that these problems had to be 
treated independently was the same atti- 
tude that led to the 17 Kissinger taps being 
installed outside normal FBI channels and 
Mardian’s instructions from the President 
regarding the disposition of those wiretap 
logs “that related to newsmen and White 
House staff suspected of leaking,” and that 
led to unusual and perhaps illegal White 
House involvement in the Ellsberg case it- 
self. 

There is a reason for demanding that gov- 
ernment officials use only the tested and 
accountable facilities of government. It has 
been illustrated by the kind of projects 
undertaken independently by the White 
House. 

The final contempt for the intelligence 
community can be seen in efforts to exploit 
them in the coverup. Mr. Ehrlichman said 
that he and Mr. Haldeman had spoken to 
General Walters and Mr. Helms of the CIA 
shortly after the Watergate break-in. Ehr- 
lichman further said that Walters was a 
friend of the White House and was there 
to give the White House influence over the 
CIA. Dean testified that Ehrlichman asked 
him to explore the possible use of the CIA 
with regard to assisting the Watergate 
burglars. 

On June 23, 1972, Mr. Haldeman and Mr, 
Ehrlichman met with Director Helms and 
General Cushman of the CIA, According to 
Director Helms, Haldeman said something 
to the effect that it had been decided that 
General Walters was to go talk to FBI Dir- 
rector Gray and inform him that “these in- 
vestigations of the FBI might run into CIA 
operations in Mexico” and that it might be 
best if they were tapered off—or something 
like that. 

According to General Walters, Haldeman 
directed Helms to inhibit the FBI investiga- 
tion on grounds that it would uncover CIA 
assets in Mexico, Haldeman also indicated 
he had information the CIA did not have, 
and that five suspects were sufficient. When 
Director Helms and Director Gray of the FBI 
scheduled a meeting between themselves on 
June 28, 1972, Mr. Ehrlichman intervened 
and canceled the meeting, thus preventing 
any independent contacts. 

At a later time, Mr. Dean discussed with 
General Walters the possibility of using 
covert CIA funds to pay the Watergate de- 
fendants. In February 1973, the CIA was 
asked by the White House to take custody of 
Justice Department files on Watergate, but 
the request was denied. 

Mr. McCord testified that at the time of 
the Watergate trial, pressure was brought on 
himself and other defendants to claim for 
purposes of a defense that Watergate was a 
CIA operation. 

The FBI was likewise abused in numerous 
ways. Some of these, such as turning over 
Hunt’s files to Mr. Gray, have been well 
documented. But there were other examples, 
The FBI set up the so-called Kissinger wire- 
taps outside channels, effectively insulating 
them from routine discovery and account- 
ability, and at the President's instructions, 
Mr. William Sullivan (who had supervised 
the wiretaps) turned over all evidence of 
them to the White House when it was re- 
portedly related to the President that Hoover 
might use them to preserve his job. The FBI 
ran an investigation of CBS newsman Daniel 
Schorr, in what was a White House tactic to 
embarrass him, according to one witness. 

Mr. Ehrlichman testified that he was in- 
structed after the Watergate break-in to see 
to it that the FBI investigation did not un- 
cover the Ellsberg break-in or get into the 
Pentagon Papers episode, 

In the end, the wake of Watergate left a 
distorted intelligence community whose his 
toric professionalism has been badly dam- 
aged. 
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B. LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


The primary responsibility for law enforce- 
ment falls to the Department of Justice. To 
the extent that White House or political con- 
siderations interfered with that responsibil- 
ity, it interfered with a critical part of our 
government. 

There was considerable evidence of White 
House contacts, including pressure and inter- 
ference, with respect to the Watergate in- 
vestigation. It began almost immediately 
after the break-in, with a request to the At- 
torney General that he try to obtain the re- 
lease of Mr. McCord, In the following days, 
he was warned about a too aggressive in- 
vestigation, he was warned in mid-1972 that 
Magruder might have to plead the Fifth 
Amendment, he was asked to provide raw 
FBI files on the case, and he was asked to be 
the White House secret contact with this 
Committee. As noted earlier, an agency of 
the Justice Department, the FBI, was con- 
sciously lied to, was asked for raw files, its 
Director was given potentially embarrassing 
evidence from the safe of one of the Water- 
gate burglars, with instructions he inter- 
preted as a request to destroy that evidence. 

The White House counsel testified that he 
in fact received information from the Jus- 
tice Department and the FBI on the Water- 
gate case, Mr. Dean stated that he was asked 
by Mr. Mitchell, after Mitchell had left CRP, 
to get FBI 302 reports of interviews with wit- 
nesses, and that Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehr- 
lichman also thought it would be a good idea 
to get those reports. Mr. Mardian, attorneys 
O’Brien and Parkinson, and Mr. Richard 
Moore all viewed those files after Dean ob- 
tained them. Dean pleaded guilty to an “in- 
formation” charge in October 1973, which 
charge included a conspiracy based on White 
House access to those files. 

There were similar pressures as to the 
whole Ellsberg matter. When Assistant At- 
torney General Petersen advised the Presi- 
dent of the Ellsberg break-in, he was told, 
“I know about that,” and “You stay out of 
that.” 

The Anti-trust Division of the Justice De- 
partment received requests, which have been 
reviewed earlier as to the media, to go after 
targets of White House dislike. 

After the association of milk producers 
pledged $2 million to the President’s cam- 
paign, a grand jury investigation of their as- 
sociation was halted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Nevertheless, anti-trust violations were 
allowed to be pursued as a civil, as opposed 
to criminal, suit. The anti-trust suit was in 
fact brought in February, 1972, in spite of 
much White House concern by Messrs. Col- 
son and Haldeman. The milk producers dis- 
cussed their anti-trust suit with Treasury 
Secretary Connally in March, 1972, resulting 
in a call to the Attorney General. Other con- 
tacts with the Attorney General were made 
on behalf of the milk producers, and an at- 
tempt was made to give additional contri- 
butions in return for dropping the anti-trust 
suit. 

A similar pattern of efforts to obtain fa- 
vorable treatment from the Attorney General 
in an anti-trust matter followed the transfer 
of $100,000 by the Hughes Tool Co. to a friend 
of the President. The Hughes Corporation 
was involved in anti-trust problems related 
to pending purchases of a hotel in Las Vegas 
and an airline corporation. At the time the 
money was being transferred, a represent- 
ative of the Corporation met with the At- 
torney General. The anti-trust problems were 
subsequently resolved. 

The grand jury system, an essential ele- 
ment of the prosecution process, was sub- 
verted by members of the administration and 
ORP, even to the point of special favors for 
such officials when they were to be called 
before the grand jury. According to one wit- 
ness, Mr. Ehrlichman attempted to prevent 
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former Commerce Secretary Stans from ap- 
pearing before the Watergate grand jury by 
directing Assistant Attorney General Peter- 
sen not to call Stans, Stans’ testimony was 
eventually taken in private, as was the testi- 
money of Messrs. Colson, Kehrli, and Young. 

It should be recalled that the Attorney 
General doubled as a campaign manager 
from July 1971, until he resigned in April 
1972. When asked if it wasn’t improper “for 
the chief law enforcement officer of the 
United States to be engaging in, directly 
or indirectly, managing political activities,” 
the Attorney General responded, “I do, Sen- 
ator.” He held this dual role while a number 
of large campaign contributors, such as the 
association of milk producers, the Hughes 
Tool Co., and International Telephone and 
Telegraph had important cases under inves- 
tigation by the Justice Department. The At- 
torney General who succeeded him pleaded 
guilty to a charge pertaining to the ITT 
matter. 

The prestige of the Attorney General’s 
Office was misused. Mr. McCord testified that 
a very important reason for his participation 
in the Watergate operation was "the fact 
that the Attorney General himself, Mr. John 
Mitchell, at his office had considered and 
approved the plan, according to Mr, Liddy.” 
Mr. Baldwin was told that if at any time he 
had trouble establishing his authority for 
being in a certain place or for having a weap- 
on, he was to mention John Mitchell. In an 
outrageous insult to our law enforcement in- 
stitutions, it was in the Attorney General's 
office on January 27, 1972, and on February 
4, 1972, that Liddy’s plan was presented, in- 
cluding expensive charts outlining mugging, 
bugging, burglary, kidnapping, and prosti- 
tution. 

The Justice Department was not alone. 

Some of the most blatant attempts to pres- 
sure an agency charged with enforcing laws 
were aimed at the IRS. The conversation be- 
tween the President and Messrs Dean and 
Haldeman on September 15, 1972, states this 
tlearly criticizing the IRS for not being suf- 


ficiently “responsive” to personal and po- 
litical demands. 


I shall give a footnote on that: 

Mr, Dean testified that on September 15, 
1972, he discussed with the President “using 
the Internal Revenue Service to audit the 
returns of people,” and that this was in 
keeping with earlier discussions with Halde- 
man wherein Dean was requested that “cer- 
tain individuals have audits commenced 
on them.” Dean replied to the President that 
the IRS had not been happy with the prior 
requests and, according to Dean, the Presi- 
dent told him to keep a good list, so that “we 
would take care of these people after the 
election.” Haldeman added “that he had 
already commenced a project to determine 
which people in which agencies were respon- 


sive and were not responsive to the While 
House.” 


I might add, along the same line, that 
a good example of the way in which the 
White House approached confidential 
tax return information is contained in 
the talking paper prepared by Mr. Gor- 
don Strachan, of the White House staff 
for Mr. Haldeman, the President’s chief 
of staff. This is an internal White House 
memo. It should make everybody very 
happy: 

(A) THE BUREAUCRACY 

I.R.S. is a monstrous bureaucracy, which 
is dominated and controlled by Democrats. 
The I.R.S. bureaucracy has been unrespon- 
sive and insensitive to both the White House 
and Treasury in many areas. 

In brief, the lack of key Republican bu- 
reaucrats at high levels precludes the initia- 
tion of policies which would be proper and 
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politically advantageous, Practically every 
effort to proceed in sensitive areas is met 
with resistance, delay and the threat of 
derogatory exposure. 

(B) ADMINISTRATION APPOINTEES 


Randolph Thrower became a total captive 
of the Democratic assistant commissioners. 
In the end, he was actively fighting both 
Treasury and the White House. 

Johnnie Walters has not yet exercised 
leadership. Unevaluated reports assert he has 
been either reluctant or unwilling to do so. 

Walters has appointed as his deputy, Wil- 
liam Loeb, career Democrat from Georgia, 
Loeb has asserted his Democratic credentials 
in staff meetings according to reliable 
sources. 

Walters appears oversensitive in his con- 
cern that I.R.S. might be labelled “political” 
if he moves in sensitive areas (e.g. audits, 
tax exemptions). 

During the Democrat Administrations, 
I.R.S. was used discreetly for political pur- 
poses, but this has been unavailable during 
this Administration. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Walters should be told to make the changes 
in personnel and policy which will give the 
Administration semblance of control over the 
hostile bureaucracy of I.R.S. Malek should 
supply recommendations, 

Walters must be made to know that dis- 
creet political actions and investigations on 
behalt of the Administration are a firm re- 
quirement and responsibility on his part. 

We should have direct access to Walters 
for action in the sensitive areas and should 
not have to clear them with Treasury. 

Dean should have access and assurance 
that Walters will get the job done—properly! 

(A) To accomplish: Make IRS politically 
responsive. Democrat Administrations have 
discreetly used IRS most effectively. We have 
been unable. 

(B) The Problem: Lack of guts and effort. 
The Republican appointees appear afraid and 
unwilling to do anything with IRS that could 
be politically helpful. For example: 

We have been unable to crack down on 
the multitude of tax exempt foundations 
that feed left wing political causes. 

We have been unable to obtain informa- 
tion in the possession of IRS regarding our 
political enemies. 

We have been unable to stimulate audits 
of persons who should be audited. 

We have been unsuccessful in placing RN 
supporters in the IRS bureaucracy. 

(C) HRH should tell the Sec. 

Walters must be more responsive, in two 
key areas: personnel and political actions. 

First, Walters should make personnel 
changes to make IRS responsive to the Pres- 
ident. Walters should work with Fred Malek 
immediately to accomplish this goal. (NOTE: 
There will be an opening for a General Coun- 
sel of IRS in the near future—this should be 
a first test of Walters’ cooperation). 

Second, Walters should be told that dis- 
creet political action and investigations are 
a firm requirement and responsibility on his 
part. John Dean should have direct access to 
Walters, without Treasury clearance, for pur- 
poses of the White House. Walters should un- 
derstand that when a request comes to him, 
it is his responsibility to accomplish it— 
without the White House having to tell him 
how to do it! 


That type of memorandum, I think, 
highlights the problem to which I have 
asked the Senate to address itself. I do 
not think the American people care 
whether it has been a Republican admin- 
istration or a Demoeratic administra- 
tion that is messing around in this way. 
But I think the American people ex- 
pect that, now that we know about it and 
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it has been laid out in the RECORD, we 
do something about it. 

I think it is an absolute disgrace that 
the Congress of the United States, given 
the opportunity to correct this very type 
of abuse, has chosen to duck the issue. We 
want to know why we get low marks from 
the people of this country. It is exactly 
because of that type of weaseling—and 
that is what it has been. 

Who, when he files his tax return, 
expects that this is going on in the back- 
ground? He probably thought all he had 
to do was sit up a few hours in the night 
and, according to the law, compute that 
which came in and that which came out. 

The average citizen never suspected 
that not only were his calculations of 
concern but also his personal politics, 
what he believed in, his associations, all 
this was of concern to someone else in 
the background, and that this document, 
which we freely fill out, is going to be 
used as a basis for somebody else to use 
to evaluate us politically or ideologically, 
or whatever. 

I have no desire to stay on the floor 
for the next several days. I hope that 
somewhere along the line I might pick up 
some support among my colleagues, but 
I am going to do it nevertheless, because 
to me, the principle involved here is far, 
far more important. 

So far, the Senate has seen fit not to 
acknowledge that this type of activity 
goes on when, indeed, it is there, not as a 
matter of speculation or some newsman’s 
column, but as a matter of black and 
white documentation coming out of the 
White House of the United States. 


To return to the report, 

It is buttressed with evidence that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service was contacted in re- 
lation to cases involving friends of the White 
House. 


The footnote states: 

Mr. Dean testified to several requests made 
to him to intervene on behalf of “friend” tax 
reports. One case involved the Justice De- 
partment, and two other cases resulted from 
complaints by John Wayne and Billy Gra- 
ham, who felt they were being harassed by 
the IRS. Dean’s assistant, Mr. Caulfield, con- 
tacted the IRS, which allowed him to see 
Graham's Sensitive Case Report out of At- 
lanta and which forced the local agent to jus- 
tify his audit of Wayne. Testimony of John 
Dean, Vol. 4, pp. 1530, 1559; Executive Ses- 
sion of John Caulfield, March 23, 1974, pp. 
47-48; interview with Mike Acre, Septem- 
ber 27, 1973, p. 7. 


Now we also know that in this rela- 
tionship between the executive branch 
of the Government and the Internal 
Revenue Service, there not only exists 
a negative relationship, but, if one hap- 
pens to be the right person, he does not 
need H & R Block, Inc.; all he needs is a 
friend at the White House. 

The tax data for a prominent Jewish 
leader in Rhode Island was given to Mr. 
Dean's office, along with confidential tax re- 
turn information on a number of prominent 
entertainers. Tax audits of Democratic party 
Chairman Lawrence O’Brien were sought in 
an attempt to come up with damaging in- 
formation. In contrast, IRS contacts were 
used to help in audits of the President’s 
friends, including actor John Wayne, the 
Reverend Billy Graham, and Mr. Charles G. 
Rebozo. 
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The confidential tax return information 
of Mr. Harold J. Gibbons, Vice President of 
the Teamsters, was turned over to Mr. Colson. 
It is significant that the memo discussing 
Gibbons’ taxes points out that he supported 
Senator McGovern; in fact, he was the only 
major Teamster official to support McGovern, 
and the only one whose taxes were apparent- 
ly sent to the White House. 

Mr. Colson’s memo not only mentioned 
“that there are income tax discrepancies in- 
volving the returns of Harold J. Gibbons,” 
but was also interested that “if there is an 
informer's fee, let me know.” Vol. 4, Ex. 45, 
p. 1686. It is worth pointing out that none 
of the official duties of Mr. Colson at the 
White House would legally justify him hay- 
ing access to citizens’ tax returns, except 
upon specific request of the President. 


Here we see how the information that 
a citizen supplies can be used against 
him or her politically. So the next time 
he goes to the polls, he might give a 
second thought, either in his actual vote 
or in his campaign activity, as to wheth- 
er or not he will vote that way or cam- 
paign that way, because in the back of 
his mind, he will know who has access 
to his tax returns and, invariably, it 
would be an incumbent administration. 

A close friend of the President’s, according 
to Mr. Dean, “thought he was belng harassed 
by the agents of the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice”. Dean raised this with Mr. Walters 
(Commissioner of the IRS) who said that 
could not be the case. Dean kept checking 
the status of the case, because he “got 
questions on it with considerable regularity.” 
Dean stated that “it was Rosemary Woods 
who kept asking me the status of the case 
because this individual was seeing the Pres- 
ident a good deal.” The case was referred to 
the Criminal Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment. Dean was told he had to do some- 
thing about it, so he eventually saw Mr. 
Ralph Erickson at the Justice Department, 
who said “there is one more thing we can 
do; there are some weaknesses in the in- 
vestigation and we may send it back to the 
Internal Revenue Service for one last look 
to see if this follows, it really is a solid case,” 
which to Dean’s recollection was done. 


In other words, the President was not 
satisfied and suggested that the changes 
be made in the Internal Revenue Service 
after the 1972 election. 

Nevertheless, the President was not satis- 
fied and suggested that changes be made at 
the IRS after the 1972 election. In addition, 
Mr. Dean prepared a briefing paper for Mr. 
Haldeman with respect to a meeting with the 
head of the IRS, to make the IRS more re- 
sponsive to the White House. Mr. Strachan 
testified that Mr. Haldeman discussed a more 
politically responsive commissioner of the 
IRS so that it could be used against political 
opponents such as Clark Clifford. 

The IRS was not only contacted with re- 
spect to individual cases, it was also the focal 
point of certain questionable policies. One of 
these policies was to “punish” groups, tax ex- 
empt groups in particular, who were thought 
to hold ideological views different from the 
White House. There was no evidence that 
these organizations advocated or did any- 
thing illegal or unconstitutional, or that they 
in any way violated the tax laws. Neverthe- 
less, they were singled out for challenge as to 
the tax exempt benefits they enjoyed under 
the law. Groups enjoying the same benefits 
who were sympathetic to the administration 
did not received the same attack. 


So there in the report we have a pretty 
thorough view of the actions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 
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Let me repeat the amendment thai has 
been thrown back by the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law or of any regulation made pursuant 
thereto, no return made with respect to any 
tax imposed by the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 shall be open for inspection by, nor 
shall any copy thereof be furnished to, any 
officer or employee of the executive branch 
other than the President personally upon 
written request, or an officer or employee of 
the Department of Justice concerned with 
the filing and audit of such returns, the pay- 
ment, collection, or recovery of the tax with 
respect to which such return is made, or the 
prosecution of any offense arising out of 
that return. 


It is so simple, merely saying that an 
individual’s tax return is the proper 
business of that individual or employees 
of the Internal Revenue Service or of the 
Justice Department who might have to 
be involved were there any violation of 
the tax law, and the President, on his 
own written signature, in case any 
matter of supreme importance was 
raised. 

That is it. Internal Revenue says 
nobody else has any business with that 
return. And I would like to see who, either 
in this body, in the House of Representa- 
tives, or among the American people, is 
going to justify that someone else has an 
interest in that tax return. 

No such justification has been de- 
manded. No one is willing to stand up, 
as an individual, and say we have got to 
have that kind of a system; but rather, 
behind the closed doors and with the 
wrappings of conference secrecy, the 
matter is just quietly eliminated, so that 
we can go back to business as usual. 

Business as usual. I repeat, just to 
emphasize, what “business as usual” 
means: 

We have been unable to obtain informa- 
tion in the possession of IRS regarding our 
political enemies. We have been unable to 
stimulate audits of persons who should be 
audited. 


That is “business as usual.” 

I have no doubt in my mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the present Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue will do everything 
within his power to see that the abuses 
that I have referred to are not repeated. 
And it could be that he is sincere in his 
efforts to bring about reform during his 
term in office. In fact, I believe that to 
be the case regarding Commissioner 
Alexander. 

But this is not the point. Commissioner 
Alexander could very well be gone to- 
morrow. What, then, about the attitudes 
of his successor? What about the atti- 
tudes of the person who follows his suc- 
cessor? This is the difference in this 
Nation of ours as compared to other 
forms of government: a difference that 
relies on the fact that we are a nation 
of laws, not of men. This is our guarantee 
against the types of abuses to which I 
have made reference. 

The regulatory agencies, as much as any 
other area of government, fit the references 
in a White House memo which addressed the 
general problem of how to use the “incum- 
bency” and power of the White House against 
opponents, or “how we can use the avail- 
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able federal machinery to screw our political 
enemies,” 


This power is available not only to 
Republican administrations but to Dem- 
ocratic administrations. When left un- 
regulated and unattended, the power is 
there to go ahead and “screw your po- 
litical enemies.” 

This is the problem that confronts the 
Senate, not only in the matter of the 
Internal Revenue Service, but the prob- 
lem will repeat itself. It is my intention, 
in the weeks and the months ahead, to 
pursue legislation insofar as the FBI is 
concerned, the CIA, the Secret Service, 
the Justice Department, and so on down 
the list. 

Whose fault is it that these agencies 
went far beyond the pale of anything 
contemplated within our Government? 
Whose fault? The executive branch of 
the Government, to some extent. 

But nothing takes place in this country 
that is not passed upon by the executive 
branch of the Government, the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, and the 
judicial branch of the Government, and 
it is totally unfair for us to sit here in 
judgment on others and on other 
branches of the Government unless we 
are willing to point the finger of guilt at 
ourselves. 

The reason why these agencies ex- 
ceeded their powers was that there was 
no accountability. No one asked the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, when budget 
time came up and they requested their 
funds, “What have you people been 
doing? What are your policies?” 

Nobody did the digging so necessary 
to achieve accountability as between this 
branch of the Government and that Fed- 
eral agency. 

Nobody, for 50 years, has questioned 
what it is the FBI is doing. Nobody has 
questioned what the CIA is doing. Oh, we 
have our oversight committees, but they 
are adjuncts; they are ancillary to the 
other duties of the particular committee. 
It is only when we go ahead and ask the 
hard questions and try to bring about a 
sense of accountability that we achieve 
the best in the way of results for this 
country. 

What was it, 15, 20 years ago, all one 
needed was to put four stars on his 
shoulder and he could walk before any 
House or Senate committee and ask for 
whatever he wanted and walk out with 
it. All of a sudden, some of our bolder 
colleagues in this body—some still with 
us, I particularly think of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire) —started 
to ask questions, and far from diminish- 
ing the military strength of this Na- 
tion we became stronger. 

Accountability was established then 
between the Defense Department and 
Congress, and the beneficiary was the 
country and the people of this Nation 
who rely on a strong defense. 

We departed, in other words, from the 
theory that more money meant better 
defense. More money did not mean better 
defense. It meant a lot of people were 
getting rich; and it meant a lot of money 
was wasted. It did not mean better de- 
fense. 

So I would apply the same observa- 
tions to the Internal Revenue Service 
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and, as I stated earlier, to the Justice 
Department, the FBI, the CIA, to the 
Secret Service, and to military intelli- 
gence. 

When Congress is willing to take the 
time to inquire and to supervise what 
goes on in these agencies, then these 
abuses will disappear. If we weakly come 
back into this body and claim that legis- 
lation is promised some time in the fu- 
ture—various individuals have said they 
are working on the problem—then, be- 
lieve me, no respect will accrue to us and 
no reform will take place. 

The Senate Watergate Committee was 
not established to get Richard Nixon. It 
was established as a legislative fact- 
finding body with the idea being that 
it would go ahead, dig up the facts as 
to various abuses which have taken 
place, and then come forth with legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

I do not know what anybody else is 
going to do with those facts. I would 
hope that this body would responsibly 
act and take those facts and make sure 
those abuses do not take place any more. 

If we do not care about ourselves, for 
heaven’s sake, let us go ahead and take 
care that our children and our grand- 
children do not have to live under this 
type of a system. 

It seems to me we owe them some fore- 
sight and some courage to go ahead and 
do what is necessary, and what is nec- 
essary clearly is to assure an account- 
ability as between, in this instance, the 
Internal Revenue Service and Congress 
of the United States. Without it the 
abuses we have seen in Watergate will be 
minimal. Indeed, the privacy of every 
American will be nonexistent. 

We have already reviewed numerous 
misuses of the IRS against political 
opponents. We have likewise reviewed 
evidence of plans to make the IRS more 
responsive to White House problems and 
demands. 


A prime example of the distortion of 
regulatory power is contained in the rec- 
ord of the administration’s plans to 
attack the media. The agency at the 
center of this plan was the FCC. 


I think, again, it is important to go 
back to that piece of factual information 
which I gave to the Senate earlier on in 
this discourse where the plan to establish 
a special unit of the Internal Revenue 
Service was to be kept from the news 
media, that it would be potentially em- 
barrassing, in other words, if these facts 
were made known. 

Do not forget when we talk about the 
news media we do not talk about a par- 
ticular profession; we talk about all. In 
other words, it would be embarrassing if 
all of us knew the facts and, indeed, I 
would say it would be clearly embarrass- 
ing now that we know all the facts, but 
what is going to be more embarrassing 
is after knowing the facts we do not do 
anything about it, and that is what is at 
issue on this floor today and in the days 
ahead: 

The Federal Communications Commission 
licenses radio and television stations, and is 
thereby in a unique position to hurt the 
networks or any other organization such as 
a newspaper that owns a local station. The 
memos on this subject which have been 
reviewed previously, were frightening at 
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best. They demonstrate clear contempt for 
statutory restraints on the power given to 
the FCC by Congress. 

A good sample of the attitude toward 
agencies is a memo from Mr. Jeb Magruder 
to Mr. Ken Reitz which notes that ACTION, 
the agency that coordinates government vol- 
unteer programs, “is an agency that we 
should be able to use politically.” The memo 
recommends a meeting with ACTION’s di- 
rector to discuss how “we used their re- 
cruiters (who talked to 450,000 young people 
last year), advertising program, public rela- 
tions effort, and public contact people, to 
sell the President and the accomplishments 
of the Administration. We should be involved 
and aware of everything from the scheduled 
appearances of ACTION’s recruiters to the 
format and content of its advertising.” 


I intend to return, Mr. President, to 
this report, but I would like to get into 
that portion of the report with com- 
ments on much of the facts which I have 
set forth here today and, in fact, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts of the 
report be included in the Recor» at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

II. THE GOVERNMENT 

One of the significant patterns of evidence 
that emerged from this Committee's investi- 
gation relates to the operation of govern- 
ment. 

In the climate of Watergate there is a 
tendency to dismiss anything short of crimes. 
But there is great value to the facts that 
follow, not because they contain sensational 
crimes, but because they confirm a misuse of 
the intended functions of important insti- 
tutions. It refiects a departure from legiti- 
mate government that if allowed to persist 
would be of far greater significance, over 
time, than any short-term criminal event. 


A. The intelligence community 


The attitudes and policies that led to 
Watergate had a profound impact on the in- 
telligence community, from the FBI and the 
CIA to the lesser intelligence sections of 
other agencies. 

Soon after the new administration took 
office in 1968, there seems to have been a 
basic dissatisfaction within the White House 
as to our existing intelligence capabilities. 
They were variously considered too timid, too 
bound by tradition, and generally incapable 
of acting effectively with respect to what the 
White House perceived as necessary intel- 
ligence. 

One of the responses by the White House 
was to set up a plan, an intelligence plan, 
so that the objectives, methods, and results 
of the intelligence community would co- 
incide with the White House. This plan was 
drafted by Tom Charles Huston in early 
1970, and came to be known as the 1970 Do- 
mestic Intelligence Plan, or the Huston Plan. 

Much of the plan, which has been de- 
scribed previously, was illegal, either in its 
objectives or in the methods it proposed. 

Nevertheless, there are numerous indica- 
tions, in evidence received by this Committee, 
that the types of activities recommended in 
the plan were carried out in the following 
years. The net effect was to subvert or distort 
the legitimate intelligence functions of the 
government. 

The plan recommended an expanded use 
of electronic surveillance. However, the ex- 
panded wiretapping that took place in suc- 
ceeding years was done outside legitimate 
channels, such as the 17 so-called Kissinger 
taps, the tap on Joseph Kraft, the Watergate 
wiretaps, and even the wiretap on the Presi- 
dent's brother. 

The second element of the plan called for 
surreptitious entries. Burglaries in fact took 
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place at the office of Dr. Ellsberg’s psychia- 
trist, at the Democratic National Committee, 
at the office of publisher Hank Greenspun, 
according to multiple evidence; and were sug- 
gested or planned for the offices of the Poto- 
mac Associates, The Brookings Institute, and 
Senator McGovern’s campaign headquarters. 

Malil sent to an affiliate of the Democratic 
party was opened and photographed by the 
United States Army, in a well-documented 
and apparently massive operation, and mili- 
tary agents spied on the Concerned Ameri- 
cans in Berlin, a group of McGovern sup- 
porters who were officially recognized by the 
Democratic party. 

The specific actions proposed by Huston 
are only one aspect of the plan, Equally im- 
portant are the policy recommendations. The 
heart of this new policy was better coordi- 
nation and use of existing intelligence from 
all areas of the government. The means of 
carrying it out was to be a new intelligence 
“Committee” sitting above all the agencies, 
Again, the plan was carried out. 

On September 17, 1970, an Intelligence 
Evaluation Committee was set up in the 
White House, It was to receive information 
from the CIA, the FBI, the National Security 
Agency, and other intelligence sections. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the statutes pro- 
hibit the CIA from participating in any 
domestic intelligence function, it was called 
upon to evaluate domestic intelligence-gath- 
ering by the other agencies when the Intelli- 
gence Evaluation Committee was set up. This 
intelligence was to be digested by the CIA 
experts and then disseminated for use where- 
ever useful, regardless of the statutory limits 
placed on the agency that collected the in- 
formation. 

What was important about setting up that 
Committee was not the work it actually did, 
but rather the legitimization of a concept. 
That concept was that intelligence functions 
of the various agencies were there for what- 
ever purpose the Executive decided it wanted, 
not for the purposes Congress decided by 
statute. 

As an illustration, Mr. McCord testified 
that he eventually received information for 
use by CRP from the Internal Security Di- 
vision of the Justice Department, on a daily 
basis. It included information from the FBI, 
pertained to individuals, and was of a politi- 
cal as well as non-political nature. This ar- 
rangement was made pursuant to a request 
sent to Mr. Mitchell from Mr. McCord, which 
led to a call from Assistant Attorney General 
Mardian in which he relayed the Attorney 
General’s approval and told McCord to work 
through the Internal Security Division. 

The Internal Security Division of the Jus- 
tice Department also provided political legal 
assistance to the White House. For example, 
it provided information regarding demon- 
strators, and information that would embar- 
rass individuals in connection with their re- 
lationship with demonstrators and demon- 
stration leaders. 

Another illustration of misuse of intelli- 
gence was the request made to the IRS, on 
July 1, 1969, by Mr. Huston, to set up a 
means of “reviewing the operations of Ideo- 
logical Organizations.” Soon the IRS had 
set up an “Activists Organizations Commit- 
tee,” collecting intelligence to find out gen- 
erally about the funds of these organiza- 
tions.” An internal memo pointed out that 
“it’s activities should be disclosed generally 
only to those persons who need to know, 
because of its semi-secretive nature.” “We 
do not want the news media to be alerted to 
what we are attempting to do or how we are 
operating because the disclosure of such in- 
formation might embarrass the Administra- 
tion.” ‘The type of organization in which we 
are interested may be ideological ... or 
other.” ‘In effect, what we will attempt to do 
is to gather intelligence data on the orga- 
nizations in which we are interested and to 
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use a Strike Force concept.” This was not 
tax collection; it was the IRS being con- 
verted into an intelligence agency; and it 
was stopped in the midst of this Committee’s 
hearings in mid-1973. 

The next step was when the IRS began 
gathering intelligence from other parts of 
the government, with no attempt made to 
restrict this to tax-related information. Ar- 
rangements were made with the military, 
the Internal Security Division of the Justice 
Department, and the Secret Service to turn 
over information on individuals or groups. 
So long as the IRS has the power to be a 
potential harassment for the average citi- 
zen if audits are not conducted on an ob- 
jective basis, this procedure of developing 
files on dissenting citizens must be ques- 
tioned, The more important point is that 
IRS duties and responsibilities are spelled 
out by the Congress, and such an intelligence 
operation is not one of them. 

The IRS and the Justice Department were 
not the only agencies pressured into assist- 
ing White House intelligence demands. A 
Secret Service agent spied on Senator Mc- 
Govern, when supposedly protecting him 
during the campaign. When the White House 
was informed of this, no objection was made. 

An FBI agent was used by a White House 
staff member to spy on a Long Island news- 
paper doing an article on one of the Presi- 
dent's friends. The Commerce Department 
was called on to provide commercial infor- 
mation in a project that it was hoped would 
embarrass Senator Muskie. The Department 
of Defense was used to find out information 
as to Senator McGovern's war records, at a 
time when there were public charges that he 
may have acted with cowardice. 

There was testimony to the effect that 
there was nothing short of a basic policy to 
use any governmental agencies to seek po- 
litically embarrassing information on indi- 
viduals who were thought to be enemies of 
the White House. The so-called “enemies 
list” was maintained in the White House for 
this purpose, and a memo was prepared to 
implement a means of attacking these 
enemies. 

Apparently it was not enough to maneuver 
the intelligence community and related 
agency functions. Plans were made to take 
what is clearly a function of government 
outside the government, to set up an inde- 
pendent intelligence operation. 

The first plan was put forth by Mr. Caul- 
field, in proposals to Messrs, Dean, Mitchell 
and Ehrlichman. He suggested a private 
security entity that would be available for 
White House special projects, thereby in- 
sulating the White House from its deeds. It 
was called Operation Sandwedge. 


Mr. Caulfield rejected the Sandwedge plan, 
and it was apparently replaced with an opera- 
tion that came to be known as the “Plum- 
bers.” In the meantime, Caulfield began con- 
ducting intelligence functions from a posi- 
tion on the White House counsel's staff, func- 
tions that properly belonged in the agencies, 
if anywhere. 

Caulfield was instructed, for example, to 
develop political intelligence on Senator 
Kennedy, including instructions from the 
Assistant Attorney General to obtain certain 
information about the travels of Mary Jo 
Kopechne. When he took the job, he told Mr. 
Ehrlichman that he would hire an ex-New 
York City policeman to do investigative work. 

Mr. Ulasewicz was then used to collect in- 
formation on various enemies, political, 
ideological, and personal. A sample of his ac- 
tivities reveals not only why intelligence 
should not be outside the checks of a profes- 
sional organization, but also the rather broad 
scope of what the White House was in fact 
doing. His investigations included such 
things as Richard Nixon’s old apartment in 
New York, a Kennedy official trip to Hawaii, 
name checks on White House visitors, the 
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President's brother, political contributors to 
a dozen Senators who opposed the adminis- 
tration, Jefferson Hospital in Philadelphia, 
Louis Harris Polls, the Businessmen’s Educa- 
tion Fund, the House of Mercy home for un- 
wed mothers, the U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
a comedian named Dixon, Mrs. Rose Ken- 
nedy’s secretary, and Birmingham, Alabama 
City Council, Mayor, and Executive Staff. 
And that is just a sample of the much larger 
number of his investigations. Many of them 
are clearly the responsibility of established 
agencies, if they are anybody's responsibility 
at all. 

Eventually, a semi-official unit, the Plum- 
bers, was established within the White House, 
with a combination of police and intelligence 
duties. It conducted what Mr. Mitchell re- 
ferred to in his testimony as the ‘White 
House horrors”. According to Mitchell, these 
operations were so wrong that if the Presi- 
dent had heard about them he would have 
“lowered the Boom”, even though there is 
other evidence that the President did know 
about them and didn’t lower any boom. 

The legitimiate intelligence agencies were 
used to support this operation, specifically by 
providing materials for their operations, 
General Cushman of the CIA testified that 
after a personal request from Mr. Ehrlich- 
man, CIA technical services people provided 
Mr. Hunt with a drivers license, social se- 
curity card, wig, and speech altering device, 
which were delivered to a “safe house” off 
OCIA premises per Hunt’s instructions. 

Around August, 1971, Hunt began to make 
additional demands on the CIA: first, for a 
stenographer to be brought in from Paris, 
which Cushman and Director Helms con- 
sidered merely a face-saving move and re- 
jected. Later demands were made for a tape 
recorder in a typewriter case, a camera in a 
tobacco pouch, for film development, and for 
an additional alias and false papers for an- 
other man (“probably Liddy”), which re- 
quests came to Cushman’s attention after 
they had been granted by the technical serv- 
ices people. 

After Hunt’s additional demands and a 
subsequent request for a New York address 
and phone services, Cushman and Helms de- 
cided Hunt’s requests had exceeded his ori- 
ginal authority. On August 31, 1971, Hunt 
made a final request, for a credit card, which 
was denied. 

Mr. Young of the Plumbers unit asked the 
CIA to do a psychological profile of Dr. 
Ellsberg. It was clearly a domestic project, the 
only one of its type ever requested, accord- 
ing to Gen. Cushman of the CIA, who also 
testified that such profiles are reserved for 
foreign leaders. Nevertheless, it was done, 
but Mr. Young considered it unsatisfactory, 
so another profile was prepared and sent. 
Other projects spanned a broad range, such 
as spiriting Dita Beard from the East Coast 
to a Denver hospital, and a subsequent trip 
to Denver by Hunt in disguise to question 
her about the ITT affair. To bring the full 
influence of the White House to bear on this 
extraordinary activity, Mr. Ehrlichman testi- 
fied that he personally introduced Messrs. 
Krough and Young, who headed up the 
Plumbers to the heads of various agencies, 
such as the Secretary of Defense, the At- 
torney General, and the Director of the CIA, 


Members of the Plumbers eventually went 
on to similar work for the Committee to Re- 
Elect. Although they were clearly outside the 
government, they again used the legitimate 
agencies. Ex-CIA employees were recruited on 
the basis of their loyalty to the CIA. Nation- 
al security responsibilities were misused. Mr. 
Barker was even told that the interests of 
national security he was serving were above 
the FBI and the CIA. To reinforce this posi- 
tion, classified and critical information about 
the mining of Haiphong harbor was relayed 
to Barker the day before the President's an- 
nouncement. This was not only a misuse of 
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secret Defense Department intelligence, but 
it also furthered a misuse of national secu- 
rity entrustment in the executive branch. 

In a different type of situation, Mr. Halde- 
man was appointed “the Lord High Execu- 
tioner of leaks”. This technique of attack- 
ing and solving the leaks problem illustrates 
the contempt for normal government func- 
tions. It resulted in Mr, Caulfield, by his 
own testimony, being directed by Ehrlichman 
to wiretap a newsman’s telephone (Joseph 
Kraft) in pursuit of a leak, outside the safe- 
guards of government wiretap procedures and 
regulations. There are capabilities within 
the legitimate operations of our government 
for handling such a problem. The attitude 
that these problems had to be treated in- 
dependently was the same attitude that led 
to the 17 Kissinger taps being installed out- 
side normal FBI channels and Mardian's in- 
structions from the President regarding the 
disposition of those wiretap logs “that re- 
lated to newsmen and White House staff sus- 
pected of leaking”, and that led to unusual 
and perhaps illegal White House involve- 
ment in the Ellsberg case itself. 

There is a reason for demanding that gov- 
ernment officials use only the tested and ac- 
countable facilities of government. It has 
been illustrated by the kind of projects un- 
dertaken independently by the White House. 

The final contempt for the intelligence 
community can be seen in efforts to exploit 
them in the coverup. Mr. Ehrlichman said 
that he and Mr, Haldeman had spoken to 
General Walters and Mr. Helms of the CIA 
shortly after the Watergate break-in. 
Ehriichman further said that Walters was 
a friend of the White House and was there 
to give the White House influence over the 
CIA, Dean testified that Ehrlichman asked 
him to explore the possible use of the CIA 
with regard to assisting the Watergate 
burglars. 

On June 23, 1972, Mr. Haldeman and Mr. 
Ehriichman met with Director Helms and 
General Cushman of the CIA. According to 
Director Helms, Haldeman said something to 
the effect that it had been decided that Gen- 
eral Walters was to go talk to FBI Director 
Gray and inform him that “these investiga- 
tions of the FBI might run into CIA opera- 
tions in Mexico” and that it might be best 
if they were tapered off—or something like 
that. According to General Walters, Halde- 
man directed Helms to inhibit the FBI in- 
vestigation on grounds that it would uncover 
CIA assets in Mexico. Haldeman also indi- 
cated he had information the CIA did not 
have, and that five suspects were sufficient. 

When Director Helms and Director Gray 
of the FBI scheduled a meeting between 
themselves on June 28, 1972, Mr. Ehrlichman 
intervened and canceled the meeting, thus 
preventing any independent contacts. 

At a later time, Mr. Dean discussed with 
General Walters the possibility of using 
covert CIA funds to pay the Watergate de- 
fendants. In February 1973, the CIA was 
asked by the White House to take custody 
of Justice Department files on Watergate, but 
the request was denied. 

Mr. McCord testified that at the time of 
the Watergate trial, pressure was brought 
on himself and other defendants to claim for 
purposes of a defense that Watergate was a 
CIA operation. 

The FBI was likewise abused in numerous 
ways. Some of these, such as turning over 
Hunt's files to Mr. Gray, have been well docu- 
mented. But there were other examples. The 
FBI set up the so-called Kissinger wiretaps 
outside channels, effectively insulating them 
from routine discovery and accountability, 
and at the President's instructions, Mr. Wil- 
liam Sullivan (who had supervised the wire- 
taps) turned over all evidence of them to 
the White House when it was reportedly re- 
lated to the President that Hoover might use 
them to preserve his job. The FBI ran an 
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investigation of CBS newsman Daniel Schorr, 
in what was a White House tactic to em- 
barass him, according to one witness. 

Mr. Ehrlichman testified that he was in- 
structed after the Watergate break-in to see 
to it that the FBI investigation did not un- 
cover the Ellsberg break-in or get into the 
Pentagon Papers episode. 

In the end, the wake of Watergate left a 
distorted intelligence community whose his- 
toric professionalism had been badly dam- 
aged. 

B. Law Enforcement Agencies 

The primary responsibility for law enforce- 
ment falls to the Department of Justice. To 
the extent that White House or political 
considerations interfered with that respon- 
sibility, it interfered with a critical part of 
our government. 

There was considerable evidence of White 
House contacts, including pressure and inter- 
ference, with respect to the Watergate in- 
vestigation. It began almost immediately 
after the break-in, with a request to the 
Attorney General that he try to obtain the 
release of Mr. McCord. In the following days, 
he was warned about a too aggressive in- 
vestigation, he was warned in mid-1972 that 
Magruder might have to plead the Fifth 
Amendment, he was asked to provide raw 
FBI files on the case, and he was asked to 
be the White House secret contact with this 
Committee. As noted earlier, an agency of 
the Justice Department, the FBI, was con- 
sciously lied to, was asked for raw files, its 
Director was given potentially embarrassing 
evidence from the safe of one of the Water- 
gate burglars, with instructions he inter- 
preted as a request to destroy that evidence. 

The White House counsel testified that he 
in fact received information from the Jus- 
tice Department and the FBI on the Water- 
gate case. Mr, Dean stated that he was asked 
by Mr. Mitchell, after Mitchell had left CRP, 
to get FBI 302 reports of interviews with wit- 
nesses, and that Mr. Haldeman and Mr. 
Ehrlichman also thought it would be a good 
idea to get those reports. Mr. Mardian, at- 
torneys O’Brien and Parkinson, and Mr. 
Richard Moore all viewed those files after 
Dean obtained them. Dean pleaded gullty to 
an “information” charge in October 1973, 
which charge included a conspiracy based on 
White House access to those files. 

There were similar pressures as to the 
whole Ellsberg matter. When Assistant At- 
torney General Petersen advised the Presi- 
dent of the Ellsberg break-in, he was told, 
“I know about that,” and “You stay out of 
that.” 

The Anti-trust Division of the Justice De- 
partment received requests, which have been 
reviewed earlier as to the media, to go after 
targets of White House dislike. 

After the association of milk producers 
pledged $2 million to the President’s cam- 
paign, a grand jury investigation of their 
association was halted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Nevertheless, anti-trust violations were 
allowed to be pursued as a civil, as opposed to 
criminal, suit. The anti-trust suit was in fact 
brought in February, 1972, in spite of much 
White House concern by Messrs. Colson and 
Haldeman. The milk producers discussed 
their anti-trust suit with Treasury Secretary 
Connally in March, 1972, resulting in a call 
to the Attorney General. Other contacts with 
the Attorney General were made on behalf of 
the milk producers, and an attempt was made 
to give additional contributions in return for 
dropping the anti-trust suit. 

A similar pattern of efforts to obtain favor- 
able treatment from the Attorney General in 
an anti-trust matter followed the transfer of 
$100,000 by the Hughes Tool Co. to a friend of 
the President. The Hughes Corporation was 
involved in anti-trust problems related to 
pending purchases of a hotel in Las Vegas and 
an airline corporation. At the time the money 
was being transferred, a representative of the 
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Corporation met with the Attorney General. 
The anti-trust problems were subsequently 
resolved. 

The grand jury system, an essential ele- 
ment of the prosecution process, was sub- 
verted by members of the administration and 
CRP, even to the point of special favors for 
such officials when they were to be called 
before the grand jury. According to one wit- 
ness, Mr. Ehrlichman attempted to prevent 
former Commerce Secretary Stans from ap- 
pearing before the Watergate grand jury by 
directing Assistant Attorney General Peter- 
sen not to call Stans, Stans’ testimony was 
eventually taken in private, as was the testi- 
mony of Messrs. Colson, Kehrli, and Young. 

It should be recalled that the Attorney 
General doubled as a campaign manager from 
July 1971, until he resigned in April 1972, 
When asked if it wasn’t improper “for the 
chief law enforcement officer of the United 
States to be engaging in, directly or indi- 
rectly, managing political activities,” the 
Attorney General responded, “I do, Senator.” 
He held this dual role while a number of 
large campaign contributors, such as the 
association of milk producers, the Hughes 
Tool Co., and International Telephone and 
Telegraph and important cases under investi- 
gation by the Justice Department. The At- 
torney General who succeeded him pleaded 
guilty to a charge pertaining to the ITT 
matter. 

The prestige of the Attorney General's 
office was misused. Mr. McCord testified that 
a very important reason for his participa- 
tion in the Watergate operation was “the 
fact that the Attorney General himself, Mr. 
John Mitchell, at his office had considered 
and approved the plan, according to Mr. 
Liddy.” Mr. Baldwin was told that if at any 
time he had trouble establishing his su- 
thority for being in a certain place or for 
having a weapon, he was to mention John 
Mitchell. In an outrageous insult to our law 
enforcement institutions, it was in the At- 
torney General's office on January 27, 1972, 
and on February 4, 1972, that Liddy’s plan 
was presented, including expensive charts 
outlining mugging, bugging, burglary, kid- 
napping, and prostitution. 

The Justice Department was not alone. 

Some of the most blatant attempts to 
pressure an agency charged with enforcing 
laws were aimed at the IRS. The conversa- 
tion between the President and Messrs. Dean 
and Haldeman on September 15, 1972, states 
this clearly, criticizing the IRS for not being 
sufficiently “responsive” to personal and po- 
litical demands. It is buttressed with evi- 
dence that the IRS was contacted in relation 
to cases involving friends of the White House. 

The confidential tax return information 
of Mr. Harold J. Gibbons, Vice President of 
the Teamsters, was turned over to Mr. Colson. 
It is significant that the memo discussing 
Gibbons’ taxes points out that he supported 
Senator McGovern; in fact, he was the only 
major Teamster official to support McGovern, 
and the only one whose taxes were apparently 
sent to the White House. 

The tax data for a prominent Jewish 
leader in Rhode Island was given to Mr. 
Dean’s office, along with confidential tax 
return information on a number of prom- 
inent entertainers. Tax audits of Democratic 
party Chairman Lawrence O’Brien were 
sought in an attempt to come up with dam- 
aging information. In contrast, IRS contacts 
were used to help in audits of the President's 
friends, including actor John Wayne, the 
Reverend Billy Graham, and Mr. Charles G. 
Rebozo. 

A close friend of the President’s, according 
to Mr. Dean, “thought he was being harassed 
by the agents of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice”, Dean raised this with Mr. Walters 
(Commissioner of the IRS) who said that 
could not be the case. Dean kept checking 
the status of the case, because he “got ques- 
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tions on it with considerable regularity.” 
Dean stated that “it was Rosemary Woods 
who kept asking me the status of the case 
because this individual was seeing the Presi- 
dent a good deal.” The case was referred to 
the Criminal Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment. Dean was told he had to do something 
about it, so he eventually saw Mr. Ralph 
Erickson at the Justice Department, who 
said “there is one more thing we can do; 
there are some weaknesses in the investiga- 
tion and we may send it back to the Internal 
Revenue Service for one last look to see if 
this follows, it really is a solid case,” which 
to Dean's recollection was done. 

Nevertheless, the President was not satis- 
fied and suggested that changes be made at 
the IRS after the 1972 election. In addition, 
Mr. Dean prepared a briefing paper for Mr. 
Haldeman with respect to a meeting with 
the head of the IRS, to make the IRS more 
responsive to the White House. Mr. Strachan 
testified that Mr. Haldeman discussed a more 
politically responsive commissioner of the 


IRS so that it could be used against political ' 


opponents such as Clark Clifford. 

The IRS was not only contacted with re- 
spect to individual cases, it was also the focal 
point of certain questionable policies. One 
of these policies was to “punish” groups, tax 
exempt groups in particular, who were 
thought to hold ideological views different 
from the White House. There was no evi- 
dence that these organizations advocated or 
did anything illegal or unconstitutional, or 
that they in any way violated the tax laws. 
Nevertheless, they were singled out for chal- 
lenge as to the tax exempt benefits they en- 
joyed under the law. Groups enjoying the 
same benefits who were sympathetic to the 
administration did not receive the same 
attack. 

Use of the Secret Service to spy on Senator 
McGovern has already been reviewed. 

The misuse of the CIA and the FBI have 
likewise been examined earlier. 


It is quite a record for a “law and order” 
administration. 


C. Regulatory Agencies 

The regulatory agencies, as much as any 
other area of government, fit the references 
in a White House memo which addressed the 
general problem of how to use the “incum- 
bency” and power of the White House against 
opponents, or “how we can use the available 
federal machinery to screw our political 
enemies.” 

We have already reviewed numerous mis- 
uses of the IRS against political opponents. 
We have likewise reviewed evidence of plans 
to make the IRS more responsive to White 
House problems and demands. 

A prime example of the distortion of reg- 
ulatory power is contained in the record of 
the administration’s plans to attack the 
media. The agency at the center of this plan 
was the FCC. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion licenses radio and television stations, 
and is thereby in a unique position to hurt 
the networks or any other organization such 
as a newspaper that owns a local station. 
The memoirs on this subject which have 
been reviewed previously, were frightening at 
best. They demonstrate clear contempt for 
statutory restraints on the power given to the 
FCC by Congress. 

A good example of the attitude toward 
agencies is a memo from Mr. Jeb Magruder 
to Mr, Ken Reitz which notes that ACTION, 
the agency that coordinates government vol- 
unteer programs, “is an agency that we 
should be able to use politically.” The memo 
recommends a meeting with ACTION’s di- 
rector to discuss how “we used their recruit- 
ers (who talked to 450,000 young people 
last year), advertising program, public re- 
lations effort, and public contact people, to 
sell the President and the accomplishments 
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of the Administration. We should be involved 
and aware of everything from the scheduled 
appearances of ACTION’s recruiters to the 
format and content of its advertising.” 


D. THE DEPARTMENTS 


The variety and scope of evidence bearing 
on the functions of the Departments 
stretches all the way from fabricating a false 
historical record of the State Department in 
the Vietnam war to using the Department of 
Interior to punish a newscaster. 

The State Department incident shows the 
extremes that were followed to achieve the 
political ends of the White House. In ap- 
parent anticipation that Senator Kennedy 
would be the opposing nominee for the 
presidency, an attempt was made to falsify 
President Kennedy’s role in the assassination 
of President Diem early in the Vietnam war. 

The strategy used to implicate President 
Kennedy in Diem’s death was to make up 
phony telegrams between the White House 
and South Vietnam during that critical 
period. One particular telegram indicated 
that Kennedy did not offer safe refuge to 
Diem, thereby insuring his assassination. To 
be able to do this, the State Department was 
contacted by Mr. Young of the White House 
Plumbers, resulting in Hunt’s authorization 
to go over and review the appropriate cables 
between the United States and Saigon. Ar- 
rangements were made to “leak” the story to 
appropriate news persons. When Hunt's safe 
was opened on June 30, 1972, the bulk of the 
papers, according to testimony, were classi- 
fied cables from the State Department re- 
lating to the early years of the Vietnam war. 

The Department of Commerce was more 
directly used. The Secretary of Commerce 
attended meetings on campaign matters and 
campaign contributions while still in office. 
In order to put out a story demonstrating 
that help provided to the Maine sugar beet 
industry by Senator Muskie was going to 
cost taxpayers $13 million in defaults by 
that industry, the Department of Commerce 
was requested to provide the research mate- 
rial for that story. The correspondence flowed 
between the White House and Commerce, 
until the White House feared that their 
respective roles might be discovered. 

Because of a rather hostile comment for- 
mer newscaster Chet Huntley once made 
regarding the President, there was an effort 
to make it as difficult as possible for him to 
get his Big Sky project in Montana moving. 
Apparently, Huntley needed assistance from 
the Interior Department, which was period- 
ically contacted by the White House in this 
regard. For whatever reason Huntley even- 
tually agreed to back the President in the 
1972 campaign and the attack was called 
off. 

The Department of Agriculture announced, 
on March 12, 1971, that price supports for 
milk would not be increased. Board members 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
has responsibility for clearing such a deci- 
sion, was unanimous in its recommendation 
not to increase supports. 

On March 25, 1971, the President reversed 
the decision of the Agriculture Department. 
There is much evidence of White House 
awareness and attention at that time to a 
$2 million campaign pledge by the milk 
producers. 

Whether or not the President's decision 
was the result of a dairy industry bribe, it 
is important to note that the legitimate 
functions of the Agriculture Department 
were circumvented and interfered with. In 
the reversal process, none of the Assistant 
Secretaries at Agriculture or their staffs 
were consulted. These were the professionals 
who had the expertise, who knew the rea- 
sons for the initial decision, who would 
have to enforce and live with the new deci- 
sion by the President. Their opinion or ex- 
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pertise as to the President’s reversal was 
never given; it was never solicited, even 
indirectly. 

Instead, at 10:30 a.m. on March 23, 1971, 
the President met with the milk producers, 
Saying, “I know, too, that you are a group 
that are politically very conscious ... And 
you are willing to do something about it.” 
After a flurry of meetings between other 
administration officials and milk producers’ 
representatives the President changed the 
Department of Agriculture’s position on 
March 25, 1971. Thus, regardless of other 
issues involved, the acceptable processes of 
government were evaded for apparently per- 
sonal and political interests. 

A memo was presented which revealed a 
Cabinet session in which Mr. Fred Malek 
told the assembled Cabinet members of a 
plan to make the Departments more “re- 
sponsive” to the political needs of the ad- 
ministration. It was this program that led to 
some of the more unique abuses of the De- 
partments and agencies. 

It was this program that led to evidence 
of quid-pro-quos for the contracts from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Interior, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Office of Minority 
Business Enterprise, the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Association, the General Services 
Administration, ACTION, and the Veteran's 
Administration. 

For example, a June 3, 1971, White House 
memo noted that the head of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board “has given a great 
deal of thought to, and designed, a sound 
economical plan to use federal resources 
i eh ag contracts, etc.) for advantage in 
1 or 

A June 23, 1971, White House memo rec- 
ommended that “In addition to designating 
‘must’ grants from pending applications 
there may be occasions in which political 
circumstances require a grant be generated 
for @ locality.” This, of course, is in direct 
contravention of equal treatment under the 
laws that control federal awards, which are 
supported by taxpayers funds and are to be 
distributed only on the basis of merit and 
need, by law. 

By March 1972, this program, according 
to a memo to Mr. Haldeman citing success 
at the Commerce Department as an example, 
had “resulted in favorable grant decisions 
which otherwise would not have been made 
involving roughly $1 million.” It was then 
recommended that someone was needed to 
take “the lead in the program to politicize 
the Departments and Agencies . .. and closely 
monitor the grantsmanship project to ensure 
maximum and unrelenting efforts,” 


A December 23, 1971, memo to Mr. Halde- 
man noted that “this program, even if done 
discreetly, will represent a substantial risk. 
Trying to pressure ‘non-political’ civil serv- 
ants to partisanly support the President's 
re-election would become quickly publicized 
and undoubtedly backfire. Consequently the 
strategy should be to work through the top 
and medium-level political appointees who 
exercise control over most of the Depart- 
mental decisions and actions.” 


By June 1972, Mr. Malek reported he had 
“reviewed the program with each Cabinet 
Officer (except Rogers) and with the heads 
of the key Agencies,” and “had them name 
a top official who would be the political con- 
tact for this program,” as well as “educate 
loyal appointees ... thus forming a polit- 
ical network in each Department.” Aside 
from abuse of the laws which authorize fed- 
eral grants, there are numerous indications 
that this program violated the Hatch Act. 
That Act specifically protects against polit- 
icizing the government, and makes such ef- 
forts criminally illegal. In addition, much 
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of this conduct may have involved a con- 
spiracy to defraud the United States, under 
the criminal laws of Title 18, United States 
Code, Section 371, as well as criminal viola- 
tions of at least three sections of the cam- 
paign laws. 

So much for our independent Depart- 
ments and Agencies. 

The executive department diverted a sub- 
stantial portion of its payroll, privileges, and 
power into non-governmental activities, Mr. 
Frederick Malek, for example, held an offi- 
cial position at the Committee to Re-Elect 
the President as of June 1972, while on the 
White House payroll until September 1, 
1972. Mr. Gordon Strachan likewise was 
employed as a liaison to CRP, while being 
paid as an assistant to the White House 
Chief of Staff. Political advertising was su- 
pervised from the office that was supposed 
to be White House Chief of Staff. Mr. McCord 
testified that he took part in Watergate 
partly because “the top legal officer in the 
White House” had participated in the deci- 
sion to undertake the operation. 

The prerogatives granted the executive 
were misused, as has been detailed earlier. 
The effect is well summed up by Mr. Mc- 
Cord’s testimony that he was told the Presi- 
dent of the United States was aware of meet- 
ings offering him payoffs and clemency, that 
the results of the meetings would be con- 
veyed to the President, and that at a future 
meeting there would likely be a personal 
message from the President himself. This 
supplemented threats that “the President's 
ability to govern is at stake,” and “the gov- 
ernment may fall” if Mr. McCord did not 
follow the “game plan.” Mr, Caulfield con- 
firmed that when he met with Mr. Dean 
that Dean wanted to transmit the message 
to McCord that the offer of executive clem- 
ency was made with the proper authority, 
and that he made such representation to 
McCord. 

Not only were the department functions 
abused, but the executive power of appoint- 
ing department officials was likewise used. 
It was Herbert Porter who testified that he 
reminded the White House of the things 
he had done in the campaign when they 
dragged a bit in finding him a new job 
after the election. It was Jeb Magruder who 
was awarded with a high ranking job at the 
Commerce Department for his misdeeds in 
the re-election campaign. 

These examples are minor compared to 
the general plans that were discussed to 
restaff the departments after the election to 
make them more subservient to the White 
House. 

As a final, rather tragic note, this is the 
White House that used its power over de- 
partment appointments to nominate Mr. 
Gray to the FBI Directorship, decided not to 
support him any longer, and rather than 
tell him of that fact, decided to let him 
“hang there, and twist slowly, slowly in the 
wind.” 


UNDERSTANDING WATERGATE 

Alright, what to do with the raw data of 
Watergate? Unless positive understandings 
and actions emanate from this negative se- 
quence, then it seems to me nobody really 
was caught breaking into Watergate. 

The gut question this summer is what do 
Americans now know and what are they 
going to do about it? By way of dramatizing 
the need for a proper answer to that ques- 
tion, let me cite the following example. I re- 
cently received a critical letter which read: 

“Really, Senator, all is fair in ‘love and 
war”, 

American elections—war? 

Members of another party—enemies? 

Politics—fear? 

Is that the lesson America is taking home 
Trom the Watergate? Because if such is the 
case, then a whole new era in American pol- 
itics will have dawned and Gordon Liddy 
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will not be recognized as peculiar but as a 
visionary. Also at such time we of the Select 
Committee would have failed. Though a year 
has gone by between the time of the Senate 
Watergate hearings and this Senator's Water- 
gate conclusions, it is a matter of Constitu- 
tional life and death that the American 
people make a connection between those two 
events. 

What about the Constitution? Is it up to 
our times? Certainly it never before has ob- 
tained such visibility. But how about accept- 
ance? 

I. THE CONSTITUTION 


Later in this section I intend to editorial- 
ize on the abuses to our governmental and 
political institutions. However the pivotal 
struggle of Watergate is one between men 
who play for the moment and look upon the 
Constitution as a 4th of July interruption to 
their own charter and men who play for to- 
morrow and understand it to be the force 
that has given America success beyond 
America’s natural abilities for success, 

Never first in population, land mass or nat- 
ural resources, why have we attained a na- 
tional greatness and personal affluence be- 
yond that achieved by any country or 
people? 

Because we perjured? Because dissent was 
disloyalty? Because justice was political? 
Because our concern was developing fear? 
Because we burgled? Because we thought the 
worst of each other? 

Or, because 

“All men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness .. .” 

Or, because 

“Congress shall make no law . . . abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.” 

Or, because 

“The right of the people to secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects 
unreasonable searches and seizures shall not 
be violated...” 

Or, because 

“No person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process of 
law....” 

Or, because 

“In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right .. . to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor... .” 

Or, because 

“The President ... shall take the follow- 
ing Oath: ‘I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States and will, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

I catch none of the “everybody's doing it” 
or “transcripts” spirit in any of those words. 

The Constitutional history of Watergate 
to this date has been that of a President and 
his Ministers who de facto have tried to 
“yes—but” most sections of the Constitution. 

I feel Article V to be preferable to Ad- 
ministration amending methods. 

Several years ago many Americans were 
willing to silently tolerate illegal government 
activity against militants, terrorists or sub- 
versives as an expeditious way to circumvent 
the precise processes of our justice system. 
Though quick, it also proved to be only a 
short step to using such illegal tactics against 
any dissenting Americans, The result was we 
almost lost America. Not to subversives, ter- 
rorists or extremists of the streets but to 
subversives, terrorists and extremists of the 
White House. 

That is why there can be no acquiescence, 
now, to a few “yes—buts” to the Constitu- 
tion. To do so would be just as big a cop-out 
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as those who espouse violence in the name 
of peace, 

American Constitutional democracy is not 
the tidiest, most orderly, most efficient, most 
expeditious, quietest political system on 
earth. It is in fact raucous, off in a thousand 
directions of concern, involyed with millions 
of individuals rather than a mass, revolu- 
tionary and querulous. But what some deem 
as flaws are precisely its genius. For those 
who have made it, it’s a pain. For those who 
haven't, it rebuts predestination. 

Our greatness will always be in direct pro- 
portion to our freedoms. Yes, that includes 
the freedom to be wrong. 

Free spirits, not measured freedom, has 
been the promise of the Constitution. We can 
have peace in Vietnam, on campus and in 
the neighborhood without forfeiting that 
promise and no man or group of men de- 
serve leadership if they would put the na- 
tion to such a choice. 


II. GOVERNMENT 


The offices of government in this nation 
are complex and awesomely powerful. Even 
if engaged on legal pursuits. It’s not an ex- 
aggeration to state that a United States 
Senator needs every bit of his clout to move 
effectively within the bureaucratic maze, 
Insofar as the 99.9% of Americans who are 
not Presidents, Congressmen or Senators, if 
anything goes wrong with either end of the 
governed-government equation, the mis- 
match of the century ensues. And that’s so 
even though the slip-up is innocently legal. 
Fully 50% of a Senator’s time and staff are 
devoted to resolving the innocently legal slip- 
ups between his constituents and their gov- 
ernment. And I’m sure those who speak up 
are no more than 5% of those being wronged. 

What then if agencies and officers of the 
United States government become involved, 
not in innocently legal mistakes, but pur- 
posefully illegal vengeance? In light of the 
facts already presented, the greatest danger 
of this section is for me not to overeditoria- 
lize the case so as to engender disbelief. Of 
those who read this report, 99% of them 
know Senators, Congressmen, successful 
lawyers and other powerful persons. But 
America is not supposed to be about the 
powerful—rather the frail. And they're the 
ones who will eventually suffer the most if 
the White House record on using the govern- 
ment agencies politically to bring about con- 
formity is allowed to go unchallenged. 

The “enemies list”, revealed in the dia- 
logue I had with John Dean, has received 
much hoopla. But aside from the fact that 
today it has become a badge of honor, have 
you ever thought what it feels like to be an 
American and have the highest office in the 
land look upon you as an enemy? To be 
spied on, to be investigated, to be harrassed, 
to be reviled by your own country? It may 
be a badge of honor when revealed but it’s 
frighteningly disheartening while it’s going 
on and no one believes that these things are 
happening in America, 

Oh, yes, I've heard the excuses for the 
illegal use of the federal law enforcement/ 
intelligence community. National security, 
domestic security, terrorists, law and order, 
subversives, militants. But let me put the 
White House record in the proper factual 
context. 

No administration within my lifetime has 
& worse record of convictions in relation to 
indictments than the Nixon Administration. 
Why? Because it tried to achieve law and 
order by lawlessness, It was the courts that 
said no, not the Justice Department. 

In the matter of the Special Compliance 
Division of the IRS and their keeping tabs 
on “militants, subversives, terrorists, ideo- 
logical and other organizations,” it is fact 
that in all the IRS files that came into White 
House possession, there is not one militant, 
subversive, terrorist individual or organiza- 
tion. That is the lesson of a White House 
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gone spe, Our lesson is that you can’t pro- 
tect the rights of anyone unless you pro- 
tect the rights of everyone. 

The differences between myself and this 
Administration on Watergate are not philo- 
sophical, political, historical, personal or re- 
gional. They are Constitutional, pure and 
simple. A better summation of our differ- 
ences could not be found than the surrep- 
titious entry language of the “1970 Spy/ 
Huston/Sullivan Plan” and again in the 
words of the President on September 15, 
1972: 

“Use of this technique is clearly illegal: it 
amounts to burglary. It is also highly risky 
and could result in great embarrassment if 
exposed. However, it is also the most fruit- 
ful tool and can produce the type of intel- 
ligence which cannot be obtained in any 
other fashion.” 

You can’t have that and democracy. 

“I want the most comprehensive notes on 
all those who tried to do us in. They didn’t 
have to do it. They are asking for it and they 
are going to get it. We have not used the 
power in this first four years as you know. 
We have not used the Bureau (FBI) and we 
have not used Justice. But things are going 
to change now. And they are either going to 
do it right or go.” 

You can't have that and democracy, 

Remember what Pat Gray said? 

“I said early in the game that I thought 
that Watergate would tarnish everyone with 
whom it came in contact and I am no ex- 
ception, I had a responsibility not to permit 
myself to be used, not to permit myself to be 
deceived and I failed in that responsibility 
and I have never failed in anything that I 
have undertaken until this point in time. 
And it hurts.” 

The Congress and the American people, 
with more facts in hand than Pat Gray ever 
had, have an even greater responsibility not 
to be used or deceived in this matter of 
abuses to our governmental agencies and 
political processes. 

Because most elected officials or citizens 
haven’t had the FBI, IRS, CIA, MI, SS, Jus- 
tice Department, Defense Department, Com- 
merce Department, “Fat Jack” or Tony Ulase- 
wicz on their tail does not mean the abuses 
of Watergate passed them by. It only means 
that if they don’t speak out now, they’ve got 
no complaint later. A little less spectating 
Watergate and a little more speaking out is 
very much in order. 

Admittedly to speak out is tough. Just as 
the Bill of Rights and democracy is tough. 

But speaking out is a patriotism far bet- 
ter suited to 1974 than 1972’s wearing of flag 
lapel pins by White House and CREP em- 
ployees while they advocated burglary, wire- 
tapping, committed perjury, politicized jus- 
tice, impugned the patriotism of those who 
disagreed with them and threw due process 
in the shredder. 

Americans of all generations have suf- 
fered and died at their best because they 
were uncompromising in the idealism they 
wished for their country. Who of this gener- 
ation, then, wants to declare a lesser truth 
for America? 

It is the answer we give to that question 
which matters. It will decide America. 

III. POLITICS 


In November, 1962 I was elected to my 
first public office—State Representative to 
the General Assembly in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 

Now, some 12 years and 8 elections later, 
I am rounding out my first term in the 
United States Senate—a boyhood dream 
come true. 

Yes, it’s time consuming and rough on the 
family life. To that extent it’s tough. But 
each dawn for 12 years has me looking for- 
ward to the day. Politics is a clean business 
with dedicated people. The terms “9-5” and 
“5-day week” are seldom heard. The winning 
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politician is in the business of love and not 
hate. The average politician takes the cost 
of serving out of his pocket and not the pub- 
lic’s taxes. 

These things need saying to challenge the 
“end justifies the means” image, the “every- 
body's doing it” image that the White House 
knowingly and a few ignoramuses unwit- 
tingly would give politics. 

We're replete with failings personally as I, 
my staff and my family know all too well. 
But with the public trust given us by our 
constituencles—we'd no more see that in the 
mud than the American flag. 

Can I prove the aboye? Sure. Look at your 
America as I've asked the people of Connecti- 
cut to look at their State. 

The truth of American politics is in the 
schools of this country, not a wiretrap; in 
the hospitals, not a burglary; in the housing 
projects, not a scurrilous letter; in the parks, 
not in hush money; in facilities for the re- 
tarded, not in spying; in people who volun- 
teer in a thousand ways, not in dirty trick- 
sters; in politicians who reach for the weak 
first, the strong second, not in hatchet men, 
In short, dirt does not conceive so much 
tangible excellence as we have in our 
country. 

The truth of America is not in the deeds of 
men and women at their worst but rather at 
their best. Government with its politicians 
and the people are not apart in a democracy. 
They are one. 

And so it is we will not get any better 
ethics or more idealism in the Oval Office or 
on the Senate floor than we do in the voting 
booths. 

Watergate was conceived in an ignorant 
apathy of the electorate and was executed in 
semi-conscious apathy. Its greatest danger is 
that it will be forgotten in an apathy of total 
knowledge. That kind of voting booth 
acquittal means that American politics has 
officially joined the Administration on the 
dark side of the manhole. 

Thank you, nol 


PEOPLE AND POWER 


Watergate is not the story of one power- 
ful man. It is a story of people. Though my 
efforts have been directed toward the prin- 
ciples and institutions of this nation, I am 
well aware that their existence or disap- 
pearance reflects human behavior. 

It is no source of pride to me as an Amer- 
ican that the coinage of responsibility has 
been in inverse measure to rank and power. 
I was taught early on, first by my Dad and 
then by the United States Army, that rank 
has its privileges because rank has its re- 
sponsibilities. 

Yet in the case of this President, I've heard 
the word “privilege” used over and over 
again as a dodge of responsibility. 

The word “stonewall” has been used to de- 
scribe the President’s defense. Believe me, 
it has been and continues to be a “human 
wall.” 

REPUBLICANS 


Obviously this has been rough duty in a 
Republican sense, However, from the outset 
I've operated on the basis that the best 
investigation was the best politics. I couldn’t 
change the facts. I couldn’t silence those who 
knew the facts. All I could do was to make 
sure that a Republican spoke the facts if 
not before, then simultaneously with a 
Democrat. 

On page 103 of the “Transcripts”, Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon is talking to John Dean: 

“I don’t know what we can do, The people 
who are most disturbed about this (unin- 
telligible) are the (adjective deleted) Repub- 
licans. A lot of these Congressmen, financial 
contributors, et cetera, are highly moral. The 
Democrats are just sort of saying, ‘(expletive 
deleted) fun and games.’” 

Richard Nixon understood the strong base 
of integrity that is a Republican heritage. 
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Because he rejected it then is no reason for 
any Republican to do so now. 

Because the Republican National Com- 
mittee and its Chairman, Senator Robert 
Dole of Kansas, were in the traditional Re- 
publican mold of decency and honesty is 
exactly the why of a Committee to Re-Elect 
the President. At an executive session of the 
Select Committee held on Wednesday, June 
19, 1974, I inquired of the staff and the com- 
mittee whether after one year of investiga- 
tion there was evidence of wrongdoing by 
either the RNC or Senator Dole. The an- 
swer was a clear-cut “no” in both instances. 
Republicans who now state that “every- 
body does it” dishonor the men and women 
of their own official party organization and 
Bob Dole who didn’t do it and wouldn't have 
done it. 

One last comment. 

The record establishes that: 

1. The White House took a dive on the Con- 
gressional races of 1972 insofar as many Re- 
publican candidates were concerned. 

2. Democratic candidates were actively as- 
sisted in some instances. 

8. The White House expended considerable 
resources and energies zapping Republican 
Senators and Congressmen. 

4. The Justice Department was consulted 
as to how to keep a Republican off the 
Florida primary ballot. 

Along with a will to pursue the truth, I 
would hope the will to win for the Republi- 
can Party is slightly stronger and fairer in 
its next titular head. 

TOMORROW 

No, this won't be the Watergate to end 
all Watergates. 

Other men will tape the doors of America 
in other times. 

Whether they succeed will be a matter of 
spirit. 

For then as now, the state of our spirit will 
determine the state of this Union. 


Mr. WEICKER. Transition—from fact 
to opinion: 

At the conclusion of the fact-gathering 
phase of the Committee’s mandate, I met 
with legislative assistant, A. Searle Field, 
and assistant minority counsel, H. William 
Shure, to discuss what shape our report on 
Watergate should take. We settled upon the 
following “woulds” and wouldn’ts”: 

1. We would emphasize the known in order 
to impress upon the reader the importance 
of its implications rather than explode new 
facts of scandal. We were convinced White 
House strategy was (is) geared to numbing 
America past concern by inundating Amer- 
ica with one White House horror after an- 
other, 

2. We would report within a framework 
of principles and institutions rather than 
people. 

3. We would opine and editorialize but 
separately from the factual presentation. 

4. We would recommend remedial legis- 
lation. 

1. We wouldn't try and resolve conflicting 
testimony. 

2. We wouldn’t make judgments on indi- 
vidual guilt or innocence. 

3. We wouldn't cite “shaky” material as 
proof. 

If what you’ve read up to now in these 
pages is not new, neither is it susceptible to 
argument. 

The indisputable ugliness of Watergate is 
of such scope as to categorize it as a sheer 
insanity; either for those who participated 
in it or have since defended it. 

I don’t know, except as the courts have 
already passed judgment, who is guilty or 
who is innocent. 

But I do know that to accept the White 
House version of your Constitution, your 
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government and your politics is to counter- 
feit America. 


Had I only known my colleagues in the 
Senate were going to submarine the first 
reform proposal, I probably would have 
underlined this section. This report was 
written on June 27. 

UNDERSTANDING WATERGATE 


Alright, what to do with the raw data of 
Watergate? Unless positive understandings 
and actions emanate from this negative se- 
quence, then it seems to me nobody really 
was caught breaking into Watergate. 

The gut question this summer is what do 
Americans now know and what are they go- 
ing to do about it? By way of dramatizing 
the need for a proper answer to that ques- 
tion, let me cite the following example. I re- 
cently received a critical letter which read: 

“Really, Senator, all is fair in ‘love and 
war" 

American elections—war? 

Members of another party—enemies? 

Politics—fear? 

Is that the lesson America is taking home 
from the Watergate? Because if such is the 
case, then a whole new era in American 
politics will have dawned and Gordon Liddy 
will be recognized not as peculiar but as a 
visionary. 


Also at such time, we of the Select 
Committee would have failed as, indeed, 
I personally failed. I have failed in this 
first attempt to legislatively achieve a 
reform based on one of the uglinesses of 
Watergate. 

Though a year has gone by between the 
time of the Senate Watergate hearings and 
this Senator’s Watergate conclusions, it is 
a matter of Constitutional life and death 
that the American people make a connec- 
tion between those two events. 

What about the Constitution? Is it up to 
our times? Certainly it never before has ob- 
tained such visibility. But how about accept- 
ance? 

Later in this section I intend to editorialize 
on the abuses to our governmental and po- 
litical institutions. However the pivotal 
struggle of Watergate is one between men 
who play for the moment and look upon the 
Constitution as a 4th of July interruption to 
their own charter and men who play for 
tomorrow and understand it to be the force 
that has given America success beyond 
America’s natural abilities for success. 

Never first in population, land mass or 
natural resources, why have we attained a 
national greatness and personal affluence be- 
yond that achieved by any country or peo- 

le? 
p Because we perjured? Because dissent was 
disloyalty? Because justice was political? Be- 
cause our concern was developing fear? Be- 
cause we burgled? Because we thought the 
worst of each other? 

Or, because 

“All men are crested equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, ...” 

Or, because 

“Congress shall make no law ... abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

Or, because 

“The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated. ...” 

Or, because 

“No person shall be deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law. ...” 

Or, because 
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“In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right ... to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor....” 

Or, because 

“The President ... shall take the following 
Oath: ‘I do solemnly swear that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the 
United States and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

I catch none of the “everybody's doing it” 
or “transcripts” spirit in any of those words. 

The Constitutional history of Watergate to 
this date has been that of a President and 
his Ministers who de facto have tried to 
“yes—but” most sections of the Constitution. 

I feel Article V to be preferable to Admin- 
istration amending methods. 


Just as, indeed, my faith in correcting 
the abuses of Watergate here this after- 
noon is placed in the passage of laws 
rather than relying on the good inten- 
tion of those either in office or those who 
will succeed those in office. 

Several years ago many Americans were 
willing to silently tolerate illegal government 
activity against militants, terrorists or sub- 
versives as an expeditious way to circumvent 
the precise processes of our justice system. 


I suppose if there is a lesson to be 
gained from Watergate, it is that our 
Constitution, our system of government, 
is inefficient. It moves slowly, it does not 
have any instant solutions, but it has 
produced a magnificence beyond com- 
pare anywhere else in the world or at 
any time in the history of this world, 
because its entire emphasis is on the in- 
dividual; not on society. Each individual. 
Each person, is the most important thing 
in this society, and that which they have 
to contribute artistically, by virtue of 
brains, athletically, or by whatever 
means, is going to be given the oppor- 
tunity to come into fruition. 

This is the lesson of Watergate, to pre- 
serve that individual, to preserve his 
and her freedoms, such as the right to 
privacy, such as the right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall not be vio- 
lated. 

Here is the first opportunity on the 
floor of the Senate to make sure insofar 
as that security is concerned. 

A concern of society as a whole with 
efficiency, expediency, these do not 
equate with greatness, at least as 
achieved by this Nation, and the sooner 
we come to grips with that, the sooner 
we have associated our future greatness. 


On the other hand, if there is some 
new system that is more responsive, more 
efficient, operates quickly, that is all 
right, we can choose that system. But 
before we do, I suggest we rely on the 
one we presently have. 

Several years ago, many Americans 
were willing to silently tolerate illegal 
government activity against militants, 
terrorists or subversives as an expediti- 
ous way to circumvent the precise proc- 
esses of our justice system. Though quick, 
it also proved to be only a short step to 
using such illegal tactics against any 
dissenting Americans. The result was we 
almost lost America. Not to subversives, 
terrorists or extremists of the streets but 
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to subversives, terrorists and extremists 
of the White House. 

It is a short step from using illegal 
tactics against those that broke the law 
to using those tactics against those who 
are living within the law. 

When we, as a Congress, allowed the 
special tax unit to be set up, all we could 
conceive in our mind was the bomb 
thrower. That is not bad, let him go 
ahead and do it, I do not like those ter- 
rorists, I do not like those subversives, I 
do not like those militants, but what 
about the “others.” 

Only a short step then between mili- 
tant, subversive, terrorist, to other, and 
other means every law-abiding, decent 
citizen in the country. 

No such broad mandate is to be given 
to any agency or any individual, not and 
preserve the democracy that we have. 
This is what is at issue on the floor today, 
indeed we try to set forth what it is the 
Internal Revenue Service can or cannot 
do. 

That is why there can be no acquiescence, 
now, to a few “yes—buts” to the Constitu- 
tion. To do so would be just as big a cop-out 
as those who espouse violence in the name of 
peace. 

American constitutional democracy is not 
the tidiest, most orderly, most efficient, most 
expeditious, quietest political system on 
earth. It is in fact raucous, off in a thousand 
directions of concern, involved with millions 
of individuals rather than a mass, revolution- 
ary and querulous. But what some deem as 
flaws are precisely its genius. For those who 
have made it, it’s a pain. For those who 
haven’t, it rebuts predestination. 

Our greatness will always be in direct pro- 
portion to our freedoms. Yes, that includes 
the freedom to be wrong. 

Free spirits, not measured freedom, has 
been the promise of the Constitution. We can 
have peace in Vietnam, on campus and in the 
neighborhood without forfeiting that prom- 
ise and no man or group of men deserve 
leadership if they would put the nation to 
such a choice. 


On national security, we always think 
of that in terms of some foreign country. 
So we have little difficulty choosing as to 
the freedoms that belong to us and at- 
tainment of national security. But what 
about domestic security? 

Mr. President, it is your child on that 
campus that is in a state of restlessness. 
Do you really want to go ahead and 
sacrifice portions of that Constitution to 
bring that campus into a quiet state, or 
to assure the fact that there is not going 
to be trouble in the inner city? That is 
the choice that is going to be offered. It 
has been offered in the months past and 
it will be in the months ahead. But I say 
to you that there can be quiet on that 
campus and on those city streets, and 
all that can be had with your Constitu- 
tion intact. 

All of a sudden what we have to do is 
to apply a certain logic to our actions— 
a certain logic—rather than to just im- 
pose the opinion of a few in Washing- 
ton on the many. There is a certain 
logic when the Senator from Connecticut 
says, “Your tax return, the tax return of 
the average citizen, is no one’s business, 
except the taxpayer, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, the Justice Department, 
and the President, over his signature,” 
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Otherwise, no one else is concerned. That 
is a logic which gives to the procedure a 
sense of fairness and integrity. 

But, if we want to see the logic that 
would induce a taxpayers’ revolt, then 
allow the Senate to do nothing at a time 
when we know of the abuses of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, and when we know 
that those in high places are free from 
the consequences of its laws. 

The offices of government in this nation 
are complex and awesomely powerful. Even 
if engaged on legal pursuits. It’s not an 
exaggeration to state that a United States 
Senator needs every bit of his clout to move 
effectively within the bureaucratic maze. 
Insofar as the 99.9% of Americans who are 
not Presidents, Congressmen or Senators, if 
anything goes wrong with either end of the 
governed-government equation, the mis- 
match of the century ensues. And that’s so 
even though the slip-up is innocently legal. 
Fully 50% of a Senator's time and staff are 
devoted to resolving the innocently legal 
slip-ups between his constituents and their 
government. And I’m sure those who speak 
up are no more than 5% of those being 
wronged. 

What then if agencies and officers of the 
United States government become involved, 
not in innocently legal mistakes, but pur- 
posefully illegal vengeance? In light of the 
facts already presented, the greatest danger 
of this section is for me not to overeditorial- 
ize the case so as to engender disbelief. Of 
those who read this report, 99% of them 
know Senators, Congressmen, successful law- 
yers and other powerful persons. But Amer- 
ica is not supposed to be about the power- 
ful—rather the frail. 

And they're the ones who will eventually 
suffer the most if the White House record on 
using the government agencies politically to 
bring about conformity is allowed to go un- 
challenged, 

The “enemies list”, revealed in the dialogue 
I had with John Dean has received much 
hoopla. But aside from the fact that today 
it has become a badge of honor, have you ever 
thought what it feels like to be an American 
and have the highest office in the land look 
upon you as an enemy? 


Think. Never mind all the celebrities 
and the stars who comprise the enemies 
list. What does it feel to be an American, 
to live in this country, and to be looked 
upon by the highest office in the land as 
an enemy? How does it feel to be spied 
on by one’s own country? 

To be spied on, to be investigated, to be 
harassed, to be reviled by your own coun- 
try? It may be a badge of honor when re- 
vealed but it’s frighteningly disheartening 
while it’s going on and no one believes that 
these things are happening in America. 

Oh, yes, I’ve heard the excuses for the il- 
legal use of the federal law enforcement/in- 
telligence community. National security, do- 
mestic security, terrorists, law and order, 
subversives, militants. But let me put the 
White House record in the proper factual 
context. 


The White House record—I might add 
our record. I should not refer to it asa 
White House record. It is a Senate rec- 
ord also, since we have the opportunity 
to bring about the reform. If we fail to do 
it, we are in the exact same category as 
the White House. 

No administration within my lifetime has 
& worse record of convictions in relation to 
indictments than the Nixon Administration. 
Why? Because it tried to achieve law and 
order by lawlessness. It was the courts that 
said no, not the Justice Department. 
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It was not the Justice Department and 
it was not the Senate or the House of 
Representatives. That is something to 
bear in mind, I might add, for those who 
in other areas tend to look down on the 
courts or feel that the courts exceed 
their power. 

At one time or another I am sure all 
of our oxen are going to be gored by the 
courts. It is as it should be if truly they 
are an independent branch of Govern- 
ment. But the whistle was blown on be- 
half of all Americans in this area, not by 
the Congress, and God know not by 
the perpetrators—the executive depart- 
ment—but by the judicial system, by the 
judicial branch of Government. 

Another lesson from Watergate: No 
matter though sometimes it hurts, let 
each of us fight for the independence of 
our judicial system, because some day it 
might be we who stand in the position of 
the accused; and I think we would want 
a judge and a jury that presides over our 
case free from interference either from 
the legislative or the executive branch 
of Government. 

In the matter of the Special Compliance 
Division of the IRS and their keeping tabs 
on “militants, subversives, terrorists, ideo- 
logical and other organizations,” it is fact 
that in all the IRS files that came into 
White House possession, there is not one 
militant, subversive, terrorist individual or 
organization. 


There you go. There is the end of the 
line. You start it off and you say, “We 
are going to set up a special compliance 
division in the Internal Revenue Service 
and keep tabs on militants, subversives, 
terrorists, ideological, and other organi- 
zations.” Tremendous enthusiasm. We 
are all going to be safe and protected. We 
tend to sort of gloss over it—the ideo- 
logical and other, which is what affects 
and could affect each of us. 

In this sudden outburst of emotional- 
ism and concern with our safety from 
these groups, we say, “OK”; and then 
when the evidence comes to light and 
the files are revealed, not one terrorist, 
not one subversive, not one militant 
organization or individual out of 10,000 
files in the White House. 

We got what we deserved. We ap- 
proved of something that was totally un- 
constitutional, so that we could play to 
the moment, a moment of fear. But we 
deserved the Constitution of the United 
States, and we are going to take it into 
our own hands. De facto, we set up this 
organization, and then we see the fruits 
of that organization, which have no rela- 
tionship to the problems which engen- 
dered its beginning. 

That is the lesson of a White House gone 
ape. Our lesson is that you can’t protect the 
rights of anyone unless you protect the 
rights of everyone. 

The differences between myself and this 
Administration on Watergate are not philo- 
sophical, political, historical, personal or 
regional. They are Constitutional, pure and 
simple. A better summation of our differ- 
ences could not be found than the surrep- 
titious entry language of the “1970 Spy/Hus- 
ton/Sullivan Plan” and again in the words 
of the President on September 15, 1972. 


First of all, the spy plan. Listen to 
this language. This is an official docu- 
ment of our Government. 
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Use of this technique is clearly illegal: it 
amounts to burglary. It is also highly risky 
and could result in great embarrassment if 
exposed. However, it is also the most fruitful 
tool and can produce the type of intelligence 
which cannot be obtained in any other 
fashion. 

You can't have that and democracy. 


The President, September 1972: 

I want the most comprehensive notes on 
all those who tried to do us in. They didn’t 
have to do it. They are asking for it and they 
are going to get it. We have not used the 
power in this first four years as you know. 
We have not used the Bureau (FBI) and 
we have not used Justice. But things are go- 
ing to change now. And they are either going 
to do it right or go. 

You can’t have that and democracy. 

Remember what Pat Gray said? 

“I said early in the game that I thought 
that Watergate would tarnish everyone with 
whom it came in contact and I am no ex- 
ception.” 


Now listen to the next words, because 
they apply not only to Pat Gray but also 
to every Member of the U.S. Senate, 
every American citizen: 

I had a responsibility not to permit myself 
to be used, not to permit myself to be de- 
ceived and I failed in that responsibility and 
I have never failed in anything that I have 
reais until this point in time. And it 

urts. 


Let me repeat that, because the words 
are our words as much as they are any 
man’s: 

I had & responsibility not to permit myself 
Scar used, not to permit myself to be de- 
ceived. 


I say that that responsibility sits here 
in the U.S. Senate, as well as on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and on the Main Streets 
of America, It is not something that the 
Nation as a whole can put on the shoul- 
ders of any one man or any Senate com- 
mittee or any House committee. It is 
something that each of us has to take 
on our own shoulders. 

The Congress and the American people, 
with more facts in hand than Pat Gray ever 
had, have an even greater responsibility not 
to be used or deceived in this matter of 
abuses to our governmental agencies and 
political processes. 


With respect to this IRS amendment, 
that is exactly what is happening to the 
Senate of the United States. It is being 
used not to go ahead and pass the reform 
so well justified by the facts already in 
hand. 

Because most elected officials or citizens 
haven’t had the FBI, IRS, CIA, MI, SS, Jus- 
tice Department, Defense Department, Com- 
merce Department, “Fat Jack” or Tony Ulase- 
wicz on their tail does not mean the abuses 
of Watergate passed them by. It only means 
that if they don’t speak out now, they’ve 
got no complaint later. 


I am going to repeat that. There is no 
point in complaining 2 or 3 or 4 years 
hence, when the matters are accelerated 
both in quantity and magnitude. We used 
to be able to sit in the locker room and 
sort of give each other a nudge and a 
wink and say, “Everybody does it,” even 
though we did not have facts in hand. 

We did not know that everybody did 
it, but we assumed it. Now the facts are 
on the table, and we know that a few do 
it, but not everybody does it. So the de- 
cisions we make now and are going to 
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make will affect the type of political 
processes and the type of governmental 
institutions we have in our children’s 
and our grandchildren’s time. 

A little less spectating Watergate and a 
little more speaking out is very much in 
order. 

Admittedly to speak out is tough. Just as 
the Bill of Rights and democracy is tough. 


Read it sometime. It is tough to stand 
up for those that are not popular. To 
assure that every American gets his 
rights—that is tough. To stand in there 
for the minorities—that is tough. Spy- 
ing is easy; burglary is easy; lying is 
easy. This Government of ours and what 
it seeks to obtain, this concept which we 
call America, is tough. 

But speaking out is a patriotism far bet- 
ter suited to 1974 than 1972’s wearing of flag 
lapel pins by White House and CREP em- 
ployees while they advocated burglarly, wire- 
tapping, committed perjury, politicized jus- 
tice, impugned the patriotism of those who 
disagreed with them and threw due process 
in the shredder. 


Speaking out—that is patriotism for 
our times, 

Dissent—that is a patriotism for our 
times. Later in this debate I expect, once 
again, to quote that magnificent passage 
from Mark Twain where he says that 
even if there is one individual who sees 
that something is wrong and he does not 
speak out, it is he who is the traitor. 

How many of us have seen things 
around us go wrong and have not spoken 
out? That is a patriotism that I am sup- 
posed to live with in the name of the 
greater good and greater quiet? Not me. 
Not this American. 

In the introduction of this report, I 
made the following observation. I called 
it “a stillness:” 

In the early 1970's, several independent 
events took place in the United States of 
America, On the surface they appeared to 
lack a common bond. 

In June of 1969, a Louis Harris poll found 
that 25% of all Americans felt they had a 
moral right to disregard a victim's cry for 
help. Over the next several years, this mood 
took the form of countless incidents of “look- 
ing the other way” when men and women 
were assaulted and murdered in full view of 
entire neighborhoods, 

On May 4, 1970 at Kent State University 
in Ohio, a group of students who refused an 
order to disperse were fired upon by the 
National Guard, killing William Schroeder, 
Sandy Scheuer, Jeffery Miller, and Allison 
Krause, and wounding nine others. Ten days 
later, at Jackson State University in Mis- 
sissippi, police who had been called in to 
protect firemen from violence, opened up a 
28-second fusillade into and around a dormi- 
tory killing Phillip Gibbs and James Earl 
Green, and wounding twelve others. 


This was the mood of 1970-72. When 
asked by the same Louis Harris poll 
whether we thought these acts were nec- 
essary and justified, we responded “Yes.” 
The killing of our children. 

In 1974, the same people, asked the 
same question—the same question 
asked—said, “No, these things are not 
necessary and not justified.” But this 
was a part of the stillness of 1970. 

During 1971, a decision was reached 
by the administration to conduct the 
President’s reelection campaign with a 
special committee totally separate and 
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insulated from the political party which 
would renominate that President. 

The Committee to Re-Elect the Presi- 
dent was set up for the purpose of con- 
ducting the campaign of Richard Nixon 
to continue in operation because there 
were other Republican candidates, spe- 
cifically Mr. McCloskey and Mr. ASH- 
BROOK, Yet when the reason for that 
committee disappeared after the con- 
vention, the committee continued to op- 
erate, and we did not conduct a cam- 
paign within the framework of the Rep- 
ublican National Committee. 

In early 1972, a young radio reporter 
in Miami stood outside a supermarket 
trying to get people to sign a copy of 
the Bill of Rights. Seventy-five percent 
refused, many saying it was “Communist 
propaganda.” 

Mr. President, 75 percent refused. It 
could have been Hartford, it could have 
been San Francisco, it could have been 
any place else in the United States. 
Seventy-five percent refused to sign the 
Bill of Rights, the majority saying that 
it was a Communist document, 

What kind of lifestyle, what kind of 
stillness had come over the people? 

In February of 1972, it was revealed 
that International Telephone and Tele- 
graph had allegedly offered a campaign 
contribution of $400,000 in return for 
the Justice Department dropping an 
antitrust suit against ITT. The suit was 
dropped on Presidential order, but when 
the Attorney General was questioned 
about the President’s role by a Senate 
committee in March, he lied. 

On June 17, 1972, burglars employed 
by the Committee to Re-Elect the Presi- 
dent were arrested inside the headquar- 
ters of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee with bugging equipment and large 
sums of cash. 

When the burglarly took place, I re- 
ceived no mail from the State of Con- 
necticut, not even from Democrats, say- 
ing, “What is wrong with you Republi- 
cans down there?” I received mail from 
nobody. One of the most flagrant abuses 
that could take place in society, which 
depends on free elections, is a burglarly 
of an opponent’s headquarters, and no- 
body complained. 

Have we come to accept that as part of 
American life? That was the stillness of 
1970 and 1972. 

In December of 1972, having failed to 
obtain congressional approval for a re- 
organization of the Cabinet, the admin- 
istration moved autonomously to estab- 
lish three or four “super secretaries” and 
to place various executive office employ- 
ees in key sub-Cabinet posts. The ob- 
vious goal was to create a White House- 
directed network of decisionmaking 
and reporting quite apart from the 
formal Cabinet structure which re- 
mained subject to congressional scrutiny. 

In February of 1973, the White House 
held a peace-with-honor reception to cel- 
ebrate the end of the Vietnam war. I was 
invited to it. I supported the administra- 
tion on Vietnam. Then I found out that 
only those Congressmen who had sup- 
ported the President’s Vietnam policies 
were invited, implying that those who 
had questioned our involvement in Viet- 
nam were either against peace or were 
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dishonorable men and women. I there- 
fore declined the invitation. 

There was a stillness in the early 
seventies. 

Some of these incidents were matters 
of life and death and were well publi- 
cized. Others were matters of principle 
and were little noticed at the time. 

In each instance a significant outrage 
had taken place. 

What was common to all? 

In each instance no one complained. 

A constitutional stillness was over the 
land. 

It is now 1974. The question is whether 
or not, once again, this Nation will re- 
turn to those precepts that gave it 
greatness. 

That American decency, idealism, hon- 
esty and reverence for the Constitution 
that some thought bought off has been 
stirring and reasserting itself for many 
months now. 

Yes, there are a few who still shout 
treason when questions are asked. 

A few still espouse the end as justify- 
ing the means. 

A few still goggle at an American title 
rather than the title of “American.” 

But it was only yesterday, June 17, 
1972, to be specific, that today’s few— 
those few—were part of a large American 
majority. 

The only reason that we have the 
turnaround is that we now have the 
truth. Because Frank Wills discovered 
taped doors at the Watergate, America’s 
doors have not closed in all our faces. 

That was the beginning of the report. 
I went to it because I thought it im- 
portant in trying to explain what it is 
that will achieve a hero’s honors, a hero’s 
patriotism for us in this year of 1974, It 
is that we speak out and stand up and 
get counted. 

Americans of all generations have suf- 
fered and died at their best because they 
were uncompromising in the idealism 
they wished for their country. Who of 
this generation, then, wants to declare 
a lesser truth for America? 

It is the answer we give to that ques- 
tion which matters. It will decide Amer- 
ica. 

Embarrassingly for me, and I think for 
the entire U.S. Senate, we are not giving 
any leadership to provide the right an- 
swer to that question. All was fun when 
it was sensational to go through the fact- 
finding phase of Watergate. What about 
the rather dull but so necessary legisla- 
tive phase of Watergate, to see that no 
longer will the kleig lights turn on in 
the Senate caucus room as when we ex- 
posed this country to a mirror and to a 
sight that was shocking to Democrat and 
Republican alike? 

Everyone says that we all do it; the way 
we act, the way we speak is merely a 
grab for power or for advancement for 
ourselves. 

Let me say something. In November 
1962 I was elected to my first public of- 
fice: State representative to the general 
assembly at Hartford, Conn. It is now 
some 12 years and 8 elections later, and 
I am rounding out my first term in the 
U.S. Senate—a boyhood dream come 
true. 

Yes, it is time consuming and rough 
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on the family life. To that extent it is 
tough. But each dawn for 12 years has me 
looking forward to the day. Politics is a 
clean business with dedicated people. 
The terms “9 to 5” and “5-day week” are 
seldom heard. The winning politician is 
in the business of love and not hate. The 
average politician takes the cost of serv- 
ing out of his pocket and not the public’s 
taxes. 

These things need saying to challenge 
the “end justifies the means” image, the 
“everybody’s doing it” image that the 
White House knowingly and a few igno- 
ramuses unwittingly would give politics. 

We are replete with failings personally 
as I, my staff and my family know all too 
well. But with the public trust given us 
by our constituencies—we would no more 
see that in the mud than the American 
flag. 

Can I prove the above? The answer is 
“yes.” Look at your America as I have 
asked the people of Connecticut to look 
at their State. 

The truth of American politics is in 
the schools of this country, not a wire- 
tap; in the hospitals, not a burglary, in 
the housing projects, not a scurrilous let- 
ter; in the parks, not in hush money; in 
facilities for the retarded, not in spying; 
in people who volunteer in a thousand 
ways, not in dirty tricksters; in politi- 
cians who reach for the weak first, the 
strong second, not in hatchet men. In 
short, dirt does not conceive so much 
tangible excellence as we have in our 
country. 

The truth of America is not in the 
deeds of men and women at their worst 
but rather at their best. Government with 
its politicians and the people are not 
apart in a democracy. They are one. 

And so it is we will not get any better 
ethics or more idealism in the Oval Of- 
fice or on the Senate floor than we do in 
the voting booths of America. 

Yes, I appeal to the people of this Na- 
tion now, on this specific piece of legis- 
lation, the first reform to come out of 
Watergate, to stand up and be counted. 

Watergate was conceived in an igno- 
rant apathy of the electorate and was 
executed in semiconscious apathy. Its 
greatest danger is that it will be for- 
gotten in an apathy of total knowledge. 

Mr. President, since I base my request 
for remedy on the facts, I now would 
like to move to several memorandums 
concerning the activities of the organiza- 
tion known as the Plumbers established 
within the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President at the request of 
the White House. 

This is not a general approach I am 
taking, but rather a very specific one, 
based on a track record of abuse un- 
paralleled in our history. And I repeat, 
because these facts are on the table, 
whether or not they occur again will be 
determined by what action we take here. 

If we take action at all, I can assure 
the Senate they will go on again and 
again, in Republican administrations and 
Democratic administrations. Only the 
names will be changed. The occurrences 
and the revelations will be the same. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing his right 
to the floor? 
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Mr. WEICKER. I yield, without relin- 
quishing my right to the floor, to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION TO- 
MORROW OF INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS, 1975; 
AND FOR FURTHER CONSIDERA- 
TION OF THE PENDING CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut holding the floor, I would sug- 
gest, with the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate, that we adjourn shortly. 

In line with the announcement made 
by the joint leadership on Monday, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of morning business tomorrow, the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
Calendar 1026, H.R. 16027, be laid before 
the Senate as the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. After the disposi- 
tion of H.R. 16027, I ask unanimous 
consent that we at that time return to 
the conference report which is now the 
pending business, and that when it be- 
comes the pending business again, the 
distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. WEICKER) be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So that will take 
care of that for tonight, and if the Sena- 
tor will now yield the floor, with his 
rights fully protected—— 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield the floor. It is 
my understanding in yielding the floor 
at this time that I will have the floor 
again when the bill is again considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Under the order, when the 
Senate resumes the consideration of the 
conference report, the Senator from 
Connecticut will automatically be rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I ask the distin- 
guished majority leader what time he 
expects the Senate to convene tomor- 
row. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will have to find 
out whether any Senator has special 
orders tomorrow. My guess would be 
either 10:30 or 11, and I would hope we 
can get on the Interior Department 
eee bill at approximately 
11:30. 

I would say 11 o’clock. 

Mr. McGEE. We would come in at 
11 o’clock, and be on the Interior ap- 
propriation bill by around 11:30? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. Not later than 
11:30. 

Mr. McGEE. Not later than 11:30. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And on the disposi- 
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tion of that bill, we will return to the 
consideration of the pending conference 
report. 

Mr. McGHE. I thank the Senator. I 
have no objection. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is one thing 
I forgot to mention. I would also like to 
take up the Truman scholarship bill be- 
fore the Interior appropriation bill; but, 
if not, after that bill; and, if it is after, 
I would amend my unanimous-consent 
request that the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) be 
recognized so that either way he will be 
fully protected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GAME MANAGEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 11537. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON) laid before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11537) to extend and expand the 
authority for carrying out conservation 
and rehabilitation programs on military 
reservations, and to authorize the im- 
plementation of such programs on cer- 
tain public lands, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment and 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the t Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. Hart, Mr. Moss, Mr. STEVENS, 
and Mr. Coox conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION PRESENTED 

The Secretary of the Senate reported 

that on August 6, 1974, he presented to 
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the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 

S. 2296. An act to provide for the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, to pro- 
tect, develop, and enhance the productivity 
and other values of certain of the Nation’s 
lands and resources, and for other purposes. 

S. 3669. An act to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and the Atomic 
Weapons Rewards Act of 1955, and for other 
purposes. 

S.J. Res. 228. A joint resolution to extend 
the expiration date of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1975 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate turn to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1026, H.R. 16027, an act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related 
agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the bill by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


An act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related agen- 
cles for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to present consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
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ate completes its business tonight it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT C. BYRD TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Rosert C. BYRD) be recognized for 15 
minutes after the joint leadership has 
been recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
THE INTERIOR APPROPRIATION 
BILL TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the hour of 
11:30 approximately, the morning busi- 
ness, which I now request, be concluded, 
and the Senate turn to the consideration 
of the Interior Appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I would 
like to lay out the schedule for tomorrow 
and Thursday and, hopefully, tomorrow 
to lay out the schedule for Friday. 

Tomorrow the Senate will take up the 
pending business, the Interior Appropri- 
ations; Calendar No. 1025, the Truman 
scholarship bill; and, after these two 
items are disposed of, we will return to 
the conference report on H.R. 14715. 

On Thursday, the D.C. appropriations 
bill will be taken up under a time limita- 
tion. That will be Calendar No. 1024; 
also, Calendar No. 987, an act to amend 
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the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, to revise the method of pro- 
viding for public remuneration in the 
event of a nuclear incident, and for other 
purposes; and that will be under a time 
limitation. 

That will be followed either late 
Thursday—that will be followed at some 
time—by Calendar No. 975, Amtrak, on 
which there is no time limitation. 

Other matters which will be taken up 
during this week or next will be Calen- 
dar No. 944, the so-called ERDA bill, 
which has to do with the consolidation 
and reorganization of certain functions 
of the Federal Government in a new En- 
ergy Research and Development Admin- 
istration and in a Nuclear Energy Com- 
mission, and so forth; Calendar No. 991, 
U.S.-flag vessels; and Calendar No. 995, 
the copyright law; Calendar No. 1027, a 
famine resolution; Calendar No. 1028, 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
petroleum product costs; and 1029, the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 

These are not in the order listed, but 
they indicate the clearness of the calen- 
dar because they are the only legisla- 
tive items which are available to the 
Senate for consideration at this time. 

May I say it is a good indication of 
how the Senate, throughout this year, 
has acted with responsibility and re- 
straint and has lived up to its duties in 
considering legislation of various kinds 
and disposing of them after due consid- 
eration and debate. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 5:39 
p.m., the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, August 7, 1974, at 11 
a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES —Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Jimmy R. Snow, the Temple, 
Nashville, Tenn., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord, we're reminded of Your word, 
telling us to enter into Your gates with 
praise and into Your courts with thanks- 
giving. For all You are, we praise You; 
for all that You’ve done and are doing 
for us, we thank You. 

In these days and times of unrest, in- 
decision, and spiritual complacegficy, we 
need Your love and grace as never be- 
fore. 

Pity us, O God, and remember that 
we are dust and have need of Your di- 
vine direction. God, grant that Your 
holy spirit may direct our minds and 
create within us a new heart, void of 
pride and yielded to Thee. 

Help us, Father, not to be “little peo- 
ple.” 

Jesus, please place within our breasts 
Your unselfish love, so demonstrated at 
Calvary, and help us to be ever aware of 
so great a salvation. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 574. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make corrections in the enroll- 
ment of H.R. 15074. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3489. An act to authorize exchange of 


lands adjacent to the Teton National Forests 
in Wyoming, and for other purposes. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


MRS. ROSE THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2535) 
for the relief of Mrs. Rose Thomas. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


COL. JOHN H. SHERMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2633) 
for the relief of Col. John H. Sherman. 
Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF 'THE LATE RICHARD 
BURTON, SFC, U.S. ARMY (RE- 
TIRED) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3533) 
for the relief of the estate of the late 
Richard Burton, SFC, U.S. Army (re- 
tired). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN F. FUENTES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2508) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


MURRAY SWARTZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6411) 
for the relief of Murray Swartz. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


RESOLUTION TO REFER BILL FOR 
THE RELIEF OF ESTELLE M. FASS 
TO THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF 
THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. Res. 
362) to refer the bill (H.R. 7209) for the 
relief of Estelle M. Fass to the Chief 
Commissioner of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


RITA SWANN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1342) 
for the relief of Rita Swann. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


LEONARD ALFRED BROWNRIGG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2629) 
for the relief of Leonard Alfred Brown- 
rigg. 
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Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


FAUSTINO MURGIA-MELENDREZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7535) 
for the relief of Faustino Murgia-Melen- 
drez. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


ROMEO LANCIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4172) 
for the relief of Romeo Lancin. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


GABRIEL EDGAR BUCHOWIECKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 3190) 
for the relief of Gabriel Edgar Bucho- 
wiecki. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


LEONOR LOPEZ 


The Clerk called the Senate bill (S. 
280) for the relief of Leonor Lopez. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF PETER BOSCAS, 
DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2637) 
for the relief of Peter Boscas, deceased. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


LIDIA MYSLINSKA BOKOSKY 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 2537) for 
the relief of Lidia Myslinska Bokosky, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “purview” and 
insert “provisions.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LINDA JULIE DICKSON (NEE 
WATERS) 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 5667) for 
the relief of Linda Julie Dickson (nee 
Waters), with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In line 6, change the word “resident” to 
read “residence.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERRING U.S. CITIZENSHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY UPON LANCE 
CPL. FREDERICO SILVA 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7682) to 
confer citizenship posthumously upon 
Lance Cpl. Frederico Silva, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

1, In line 3, change the word “national” 
to read: “native”. 

2. Beginning in line 4, following the word 
“Corps”, delete the language “in the vicinity 
of Que Son, Republic of Vietnam,”. 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to confer U.S. citizenship posthumously 
upon Lance Cpl. Frederico Silva.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MELISSA CATAMBAY GUTIERREZ 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 4590) for 
the relief of Melissa Catambay Gutier- 
rez, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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The Clerk read the Senate amenc- 
ments, as follows: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Melissa 
Catambay Gutierrez and Milagros Catambay 
Gutierrez may be classified as children with- 
in the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) of 
the Act, upon approval of petitions filed in 
their behalf by Mr. and Mrs, Ulpiano F. 
Gutierrez, citizens of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 204 of the said Act: Provided, 
That the brothers or sisters of the benefi- 
ciaries shall not, by virtue of such relation- 
ship, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
for the relief of Melissa Catambay Gutierrez 
and Milagros Catambay Gutierrez.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
14715, WHITE HOUSE EMPLOY- 
MENT 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
14715) to clarify existing authority for 
employment of White House Office and 
Executive Residence personnel, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
August 1, 1974.) 

Mr. DULSKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with further reading of the 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 


Mr. Speaker, there are only three pro- 
visions of the conference substitute 
which differ substantially from the pro- 
visions of the House-passed bill and I 
would like, at this time, to concentrate 
on those three provisions. 

First and most importantly is the pro- 
vision which authorizes the appointment 
and compensation of employees in the 
White House Office and in the Executive 
Residence at the White House. 

As you may recall, the House bill au- 
thorized the President to appoint five 
employees at the rate for Executive level 
II, $42,500; five employees at level III, 
$40,000; 10 at level IV, $38,000; 15 at 
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level A, $36,000; and 30 employees at the 
supergrade rates. 

This authority would have taken ef- 
fect on the date of enactment of H.R. 
14715. 

In contrast to the House bill, the con- 
ference substitute gradually reduces, 
over a period of 244 years, the number 
of positions in the White House Office 
and in the Executive residence that may 
be paid at the rate for Executive level II, 
or $42,500. 

Specifically, the conference substitute 
provides that from the date of enact- 
ment until January 1, 1976, the President 
may continue to pay 14 employees at the 
rate for Executive level II and 21 em- 
ployees at rates not to exceed Executive 
level III. This represents the current 
level of staffing in the White House 
Office. 

Effective January 1, 1976, the Presi- 
dent may appoint and pay no more than 
12 employees at level II, 10 employees 
at level III, 9 at level IV, and 9 at 
level V. 

Then, effective January 20, 1977, the 
President’s staff is further adjusted to 
8 employees at level II, 10 at level III, 
11 at level IV, and 11 at level V. 

An important feature of the confer- 
ence agreement is the saved pay pro- 
visions. Since the existing White House 
staffing will be continued until January 
1, 1976, the saved pay provisions provide 
that employees on the rolls immediately 
prior to January 1, 1976, may continue to 
receive the same rate of pay so long as 
they continue to perform the same 
duties. 

In addition to the Executive level posi- 
tions, the President is authorized from 
the date of enactment to place a total of 
35 positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of 
the General Schedule, and these posi- 
tions will be subject to the classification 
and pay provisions of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

The conference substitute includes a 
provision prohibiting the President from 
paying any other White House employee 
at a rate in excess of the maximum rate 
for GS-15. 

The second substantive difference re- 
lates to the Senate amendment to H.R. 
14715, authorizing an appropriation of 
$1 million each fiscal year to enable the 
President to meet unanticipated person- 
nel needs. 

The House-passed bill contained no 
such provision. 

The conference substitute authorizes 
an appropriation of only $500,000 for 
such purposes and further provides that 
all appointments under such authority 
will be subject to the classification and 
General Schedule pay provisions of 
title 5. 

The third substantive difference re- 
lates to the period of authorization. All 
the provisions of the House-passed bill 
would have continued in effect until 
changed by subsequent leadership. 

The conference substitute, however, in- 
cludes the Senate language providing for 
the repeal of section 105, relating to the 
White House staff, section 106, relating 
to unanticipated personnel needs, and 
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section 107, relating to the detail of em- 
ployees to the Wihte House. The Senate 
amendment provided for the repeal effec- 
tive July 1, 1978. The conference substi- 
tute uses October 1, 1978, to conform with 
the newly established fiscal year. 

In addition to the provisions just dis- 
cussed, I should like to point out that the 
conference substitute does not contain 
the Senate provision dealing with the in- 
spection or furnishing of Federal tax re- 
turns. In this connection I have been ad- 
vised by the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee that both his commit- 
tee and the Department of the Treasury 
presently are studying the matter of 
abuse of Federal tax returns and that 
recommendations will be forthcoming in 
the near future. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my view that the 
conferees have worked out a very accept- 
able compromise and I, therefore, urge 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKTI. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I support 
this conference report and urge that it 
be adopted. 


The report represents a fair and 
reasonable compromise between the more 
liberal Senate-passed bill and the re- 
strictive provisions contained in the 
House bill. 


The important thing is that we will 
now have precise authorizing language 
in the law for White House staffing— 
with reasonable limitations—not only on 
the numbers of staff personnel author- 
ized for the White House, but also on the 
compensation and classification of the 
various positions. Heretofore, the lan- 
guage in the appropriations acts has 
waived all Federal laws with respect to 
the compensation and employment of 
most White House personnel. 

I would also like to point out that in 
typical fashion the Senate added a 
totally ungermane amendment to the 
bill dealing with access to Federal income 
tax returns. The House conferees insisted 
that the amendment be deleted from the 
conference report, and the Senate con- 
ferees so agreed. This action was taken 
without prejudice to the merits or de- 
merits of the amendment since it was 
agreed that if any action in this area 
were desirable, it should originate in the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I sincerely 
believe that this legislation represents a 
great improvement over the existing situ- 
ation with respect to White House staff- 
ing. The Congress has asserted a long 
overdue measure of control and has pro- 
vided for regular reports from the Presi- 
dent on the operation of the new legis- 
lation. 

Inasmuch as the new staffing pro- 
visions are self-repealing on October 1, 
1978, there will be ample opportunity to 
make any adjustments or changes that 
might become evident during the next 4 
years. 

I urge the adoption of the conference 
report. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I also 
rise in support of the conference report. 

The present situation is such that I 
cannot resist mentioning this: It is some- 
what fascinating and historical, and even 
ironic, that we are about to agree to this 
conference report and now the President, 
who probably will then work under this 
new authorization, will not be the one 
we had in mind at the time we were 
laboring during the last few weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report on H.R. 14715, a bill 
authorizing the appointment of White 
House staff, and urge its approval. 

The conference report represents a 
fair and workable compromise between 
two divergent viewpoints. 

First, it continues for the next 18 
months the current number of upper 
level staff positions on the White House 
Office staff, that is 14 positions in execu- 
tive level IT and 21 in Executive level II 
and below. This was the viewpoint which 
prevailed in the Senate but was unsuc- 
cessfully advanced in the House. 

Second, it provides for a two-step re- 
duction in upper level positions on the 
White House Office staff, while allowing 
the continued employment of employees 
appointed prior to January 1, 1976. On 
January 20, 1977, the authority to ap- 
point upper level positions on the White 
House Office staff will be fixed at 12 posi- 
tions at Executive level II, 10 positions 
at level III, 9 positions at level IV, and 
9 positions at level V. This latter adjust- 
ment in the various staff levels repre- 
sents the goal of the House-passed bill. 

The conference report also restores the 
authorization of funds to the President 
to meet unanticipated personnel needs 
in times of emergency. The amount of 
the authorization is $500,000 for each fis- 
cal year, and it is in my judgment a nec- 
essary and proper authorization. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
conference report on H.R. 14715. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 

rt 


The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report on the bill H.R. 14715, 
just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
WRIGHT PATMAN ON HIS 81ST 
BIRTHDAY 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I take par- 
ticular pleasure in calling to the atten- 
tion of the House the fact that this is 
the birthday of the distinguished and 
beloved dean of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas, the Honorable WRIGHT 
PATMAN. 

WRIGHT says that he is 81. He does 
not act it. He does not look it. He looks 
great. Whatever his age, he handles it 
well. We are proud for him. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reminded that there 
are some of us around here who have 
been watching, with a degree of trepi- 
dation, the passage of the years, and we 
become concerned about the fact that 
the number three score and 10 is not too 
far away, and that is all the Good Lord 
promised us. 

We are the ones who are beginning to 
wonder if He is going to look the other 
way, and give us a few more years. 

I also take comfort—and WRIGHT is a 
particularly good example of this—that 
the 90th Psalm says that for good be- 
havior some may have another 10 years. 
WRIGHT apparently is safely embarked on 
his second 10-year extension for good 
behavior. 

Congratulations, WRIGHT. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 15544 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers may 
have until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report on the bill H.R. 15544, 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
Department, the U.S. Postal Service, the 
Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 93-1262) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15544) “making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury Department, the United States Postal 
Service, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes,” having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 6, 46, 47, 55, and 57. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 17, 18, 21, 27, 32, 34, 
36, 39, 40, 48, 49, 50, 53, and 54, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$25,850,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
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In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$92,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$21,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,450,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “‘$1,008,870,700"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$354,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$300,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 1, 3, 4, 7, 
12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 33, 35, 
37, 38, 43, 44, 45, 51, and 52. 

Tom STEED, 

JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, 

EDWARD R. RoysBat, 

Lovis STOKES, 

Tom BEVILL, 

GEORGE E. SHIPLEY, 

JOHN M. SLACK, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

Howarp W. ROBISON, 

CLARENCE MILLER, 

Victor V. VEYSEY, 

BILL YOUNG, 

ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 

BmRcH BAYH, 

THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 

LAWTON CHILES, 

GALE W. MCGEE, 

JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, 

HENRY BELLMON, 

MARK O. HATFIELD, 

MILTON R. YounNG, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 

COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15544) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury Department, the United States Postal 
Service, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and certain independent agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
joint statement to the House and the Sen- 
ate in explanation of the effect of the action 
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agreed upon by the managers and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port: 
TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Secretary 


Amendment No. 1. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows. In lieu of the 
matter inserted by the Senate, insert the 
following: “and not to exceed $10,000 for of- 
ficial reception and representation expenses.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2. Appropriates $25,850,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $21,- 
600,000 as proposed by the House and $26,- 
500,000 as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 3. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide for unforeseen emergencies of a con- 
fidential character, and to provide that $3,- 
600,000 shall remain available until expended 
for repairs and improvements to the Treasury 
bulldings. 


Expenses for economic stabilization 


Amendment No. 4. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide $2,000,000 to enable the Secretary of 
the Treasury to terminate and provide for an 
orderly phaseout by December 31, 1974, of the 
economic stabilization activities conducted 
under the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970. 


Bureau of Accounts 


Amendment No. 5. Appropriates $100,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $85,000,000 as proposed 
by the House. 


Payment of Government losses in shipment 
Amendment No. 6. Deletes language pro- 

posed by the Senate to permit funds to re- 

main available until expended. 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 


Amendment No. 7. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide for the services of expert witnesses 
at such rates as may be determined by the 
Director. 

Amendment No, 8. Appropriates $92,000,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $87,500,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $94,639,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

United States Customs Service 

Amendment No. 9. Appropriates $284,800,- 
000 for Salaries and expenses as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $283,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, 

Bureau of the Mint 


Amendment No. 10. Appropriates $32,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $30,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Bureau of the Public Debt 

Amendment No. 11. Appropriates $88,500,- 
000 for administering the public debt as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $85,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Internal Revenue Service 

Amendment No. 12. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion, in connection 
with the appropriation for salaries and ex- 
penses, to recede and concur in the amend- 
ment of the Senate to provide for the sery- 
ices of expert witnesses at such rates as may 
be determined by the Commissioner. 
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Amendment No. 13. Appropriates $41,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $40,000,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 14. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion, in connection 
with the appropriation for accounts, collec- 
tion and taxpayer service, to recede and con- 
cur in the amendment of the Senate to pro- 
vide for the services of expert witnesses at 
such rates as may be determined by the 
Commissioner. 

Amendment No. 15. Appropriates $712,- 
600,000 for accounts, collection and tax- 
payer service as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $705,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 16. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion, in connection 
with the appropriation for compliance, to re- 
cede and concur in the amendment of the 
Senate to provide for the services of expert 
witnesses at such rates as may be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner. 

Amendment No. 17. Appropriates $791,- 
000,000 for compliance as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $780,000,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

United States Secret Service 


Amendment No. 18. Appropriates $79,300,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $77,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 19. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide for utilization of the Executive Pro- 
tective Service to provide security at the 
official residence of the Vice President. 

General provisions—Treasury Department 

Amendment No. 20. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide for furnishing of health and medical 
services to employees and their dependents 
in foreign countries. 

TITLE II—POSTAL SERVICE 
Payment to the Postal Service Fund 

Amendment No. 21. Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House directing transfer of 
funds from the Postal Service to the Civil 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund in 
view of the fact that legislation concerning 
this matter has now been enacted. 


TITLE I01I——EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


A number of items in this bill, and par- 
ticularly in this title, are legislative in nature 
but have been proposed in the Budget every 
year for a number of years. They are not au- 
thorized by law and are technically in viola- 
tion of the Rules of the House on appropria- 
tion bills. 

The conferees strongly urge the Adminis- 
tration to review this matter and propose 
legislation for those items which are oon- 
sidered essential to the orderly and efficient 
functioning of the affected agencies. 


Council on International Economic Policy 


Amendment No. 22. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide for personnel services without regard 
to the provisions of law regulating the em- 
ployment and compensation of persons in the 
Government service. 

Amendment No. 23. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide $1,000 for expenses of official enter- 
tainment, 
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Domestic Council 

Amendment No. 24. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide for services of individuals at rates 
not to exceed the equivalent of GS-18, and 
for other personal services without regard 
to the provisions of law regulating the em- 
ployment and compensation of persons in the 
Government service. 

Unanticipated Personnel Needs 

Amendment No. 25. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by the Senate, insert 
the following: 

“UNANTICIPATED PERSONNEL NEEDS 

“For expenses necessary to enable the 
President to meet unanticipated personnel 
needs, for emergencies affecting the national 
interest, security, or defense which may arise 
at home or abroad during the current fiscal 
year, and to pay administrative expenses in- 
curred with respect thereto, as authorized by 
law, $500,000.” The managers on the part of 
the Senate will move to concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate. 

Executive Residence 

Amendment No. 26. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide for official entertainment expenses 
of the President. 

Official Residence of the Vice President 

Amendment No. 27. Appropriates $315,000 
for operating expenses of the official resi- 
dence of the Vice President as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Federal Energy Office 

Amendment No. 28. Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide that no part of the appropriation for 
the Federal Energy Office regulatory func- 
tions may be obligated or expended beyond 
the expiration date specified in Public Law 
93-159 without approval of the Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

National Commission on Productivity 

Amendment No. 29. Appropriates $2,000,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $1,500,000 
as proposed by the House and $2,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Office of Management and Budget 

Amendment No. 30. Appropriates $21,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $19,- 
400,000 as proposed by the House and $22,- 
500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Office of Telecommunications Policy 

Amendment No. 31. Appropriates $8,450,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $9,- 
400,000 as proposed by the House and $7,500,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 32. Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House to provide that not to 
exceed $1,100,000 shall be available for tele- 
communications studies and research. 

Special Assistance to the President 

Amendment No. 33. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which inserts the language “as authorized 
by law” to conform this appropriation to the 
legislation concerning this matter (HR. 
14715) which has passed both houses and 
on which a conference report is now pending. 
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Amendment No. 34. Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House which will be superseded 
by the legislation referred to above. 

White House Office 


Amendment No. 35. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows. In lieu of the 
matter stricken and inserted by the Senate, 
insert the following: “including hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles, and official entertain- 
ment expenses as authorized by law in an 
amount not to exceed $10,000 to be available 
for allocation within the Executive Office of 
the President for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses, $16,367,000.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

TITLE IV—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations 
Amendment No. 36. Appropriates $1,075,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,050,000 as proposed by 
the House. 
Civil Service Commission 


Amendment No. 37. Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide $2,500 for official reception and re- 
presentation expenses. 

Amendment No. 38. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides $353,000 for the President’s 
Commission on Personnel Interchange. 
Commission on the Review of the National 

Policy toward Gambling 

Amendment No. 39. Appropriates $1,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $250,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Committee for Purchase of Products and 
Services of the Blind and Other Severely 
Handicapped 
Amendment No. 40. Appropriates $252,000 

for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 

Senate. 

General Services Administration 
Federal Buildings Fund 

Amendment No. 41, Establishes a limita- 
tion on availability of revenue in the Fund 
of $1,008,870,700 instead of $871,875,000 as 
proposed by the House and $1,044,925,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 42. Establishes a limita- 
tion for real property operations of $354,- 
000,000 instead of $293,594,000 as proposed 
by the House and $370,194,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No, 43. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows. In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by the 
Senate, insert the following: 
$101,589,700 of the amounts merged with the 
fund pursuant to section 210(f)(3) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 490(f) (3) ) 
of which (a) not to exceed $69,995,700 for 
the construction of buildings as authorized 
by law including construction projects at lo- 
cations and at maximum construction im- 
provement costs (including funds for sites 
and expenses) as follows: 
Alabama: 

Mobile Federal Office Building... 
Alaska: 


$224, 000 


Fairbanks Federal Office Build- 
ing and Parking Facility. 

Anchorage Court House, Fed- 
eral Office Building, and Park 
Facility 

Alaska Highway Border Station. 

Juneau Post Office and Court 
House 

Petersburg Federal Office Bulld- 
ing and Post Office. 

Arizona: 
Nogales Border Station No. 2... 
Arkansas: 

Batesville Post Office, Court 
House, and Federal Office 
Building 

Fayetteville Court House and 
Federal Office Building 

California: 

Los Angeles Federal Office 
Building and Multi-Parking 
Facility 

San Diego Border Station. 

Hawthorne 
Building 

Santa Rosa 
Building 

Santa Ana 
Building 

San Diego Federal Building 

Calexico Border Station 

Connecticut: 
New Haven 
Building 

Delaware: 

Wilmington Court House, Cus- 
toms Court, and Federal Office 
Building 

District of Columbia: 

South Portal Site Federal Of- 
fice Building 

James Forrestal Federal Of- 
fice Building 

Department of Labor Build- 
ing 

J. E. Hoover Federal Bureau of 
Investigation Building -.. 

Florida: 

Orlando Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Office Building. 

Tampa Motor Pool 

West Palm Beach Post Office 
and Courthouse 

Georgia: 

Atlanta, Richard B. Russell 
Federal Office Building-._. 

Augusta Post Office and Fed- 
eral Office Building. 

Griffin Post Office and Fed- 
eral Office Building. 

Rome Post Office and Court- 


Federal Office 


Federal Office 


Waycross Courthouse and 

Federal Office Building... 
Hawaii: 

Honolulu Federal Office Build- 


daho: 
Sandpoint 
Building 
Tilinois: 
Chicago Federal Supply Cen- 
ter and Parking Facility... 
Chicago Federal Archives and 
Records Center 
Chicago 
Building 
Alton Courthouse and Federal 
Office Building 
Carbondale Federal 
Building 
Indiana: 
Indianapolis Federal Office 
Building 
Indianapolis Post Office and 


Federal Office 


Office 


$638, 500 


2, 000, 000 
839, 000 


12, 000 
25, 000 
2, 670, 000 


86, 000 
89, 000 


1,981, 000 
1, '724, 000 


92, 000 
235, 000 
18, 000 


225, 000 
88, 000 


877, 000 


151, 000 


10, 631, 300 
170, 700 
11, 083, 600 
614, 000 


99, 000 
15, 000 


$1, 000 


700, 000 
99, 000 
176, 000 
106, 000 
19, 000 


115, 000 


16, 000 


$12, 000 


261, 000 


15, 000 
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Iowa: 
Iowa City Post Office and Fed- 
eral Office Building. 
Kansas: 
Topeka Courthouse and Federal 


Covington, Internal Revenue 


Service Center 

Frankfort Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Office Building 

Louisville Federal Office Build- 
ing 


Houma, A. J. Ellender Post Of- 
fice and Federal Office Build- 


weet Orleans Courthouse and 
Federal Office Building 
Maryland: 
Baltimore, E. A. Garmatz Fed- 
eral Office Building. 
Massachusetts: 
New Bedford, Hastings Keith 
Federal Bullding. 
Michigan: 
Ann Arbor, Federal Office Build- 
ing - 822,000 
Detroit, Patrick V. McNamara 
Federal Office bebe 7 49, 000 
rand Rapids, Co ouse ani 
= : 57, 000 
448, 000 


22, 000 


204, 000 


Federal Building. 

Saginaw, Federal Office Build- 

ing 
Mississippi: 

Aberdeen, Federal Office Build- 
ing 

Hattiesburg, 

Building 

Oxford, Courthouse, Post Office, 

and Federal Office Building... 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Courthouse, Federal Of- 
fice Building, and Park Facil- 
ity 

New Hampshire: 
Manchester Federal Office Build- 
ing 
New Mexico: 
Gallup Federal Office Building- 
New York: 

Buffalo Federal Office Butld- 
ing 950, 000 

Champlain Border Station..... 262,000 

Hyde Park, F, D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary Extension 65, 000 

New York, Customs Courthouse 
and Federal Office Building- 

Rochester, Customs Courthouse 
and Federal Office Building... 

New York, Foley Square Court- 


54, 000 
69, 000 
82, 000 


67, 000 


456, 000 
137, 000 


113, 500 
70, 000 


787, 000 
North Carolina: 
Winston-Salem, Courthouse and 
Federal Office Building 
Ohio: 
Akron, Courthouse, Federal Of- 
fice Building and Parking Fa- 


839, 000 


43, 000 
13, 000 


861, 000 
42,000 
348, 000 


ing 

Dayton, Courthouse and Federal 
Office Building. 

Mansfield, Post Office and Fed- 


Okiahoma City, Federal Office 
Building 
Oregon: 
Eugene, Courthouse and Federal 
Office Building 30, 000 
Portland, Federal Office Build- 
ing 12, 000 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia, J. A. Byrne Court- 
house and W. J. Greene, Jr., 
Federal Office Building... 10, 624, 000 
Williamsport, Courthouse and 
Federal Office Building. 335, 000 


603, 000 


26962 


Puerto Rico: 

San Juan, Courthouse and Fed- 

eral Office Building 
Rhode Island: 

Providence, Post Office and Fed- 

eral Office Building 
South Carolina: 

Columbia, Courthouse, Federal 
Office Building, Parking Fa- 
cility and Vehicle Maintenance 
Facility 

Florence, John L. McMillan Fed- 
eral Building and Court- 


955, 000 


327, 000 
South Dakota: 
Huron, Post Office and Federal 
Office Building 
Rapid City, Courthouse and 
Federal Office Building 
Tennessee: 
Nashviile, Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Office Building 


470, 000 
31, 000 


130, 000 
Texas: 
Dallas, Courthouse and Federal 
Office Building 
McAllen, Border Patrol Sector 
Headquarters 
Marfa, Border 
quarters 
Midland, Post Office, 
house, and Federal 
Building 
San Antonio, Courthouse 
Federal Office Building 
San Antonio, Post Office. 
Vermont: 
Norton, Border Station 
Brattleboro, Post Office, 
House, and Federal 
Building 
Virginia: 
Quantico, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation Academy. 
Roanoke, R. H. Poff Federal Of- 
fice Building 
Virgin Islands: 
Charlotte Amalie, Courthouse 
and Federal Office Building__ 
Washington: 
Blaine, Peace Arch Border Sta- 
tion 
Seattle, Federal Office Building. 
Seattle, Federal Center South.. 
West Virginia: 
Morgantown, Post Office and 
Federal Office Building 
Elkins, Post Office, Courthouse, 
and Federal Office Building... 
Wisconsin: 
Madison, Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Office Building 


31, 000 
22, 000 
136, 000 


135, 000 


594, 000 
73, 000 


10, 000 
Court 
Office 

10, 000 


555, 000 
37, 000 


45, 000 


3, 081, 000 
2, 503, 600 
2, 878, 000 


200, 000 
454, 000 


69,995,700 


Provided, That the immediately foregoing 
limits of cost may be exceeded to the extent 
that they apply to construction projects pre- 
viously included in the appropriation, Con- 
struction, Public Buildings Projects, to the 
extent that savings are affected in other such 
projects, but by not to exceed 10 per cen- 
tum of the amounts previously appropriated 
for such projects under such appropriation; 
(b) not to exceed $700,000 for repair and im- 
provement of public buildings; (c) not to 
exceed $5,245,000 for additional court facili- 
ties; (d) not to exceed $16,149,000 for con- 
struction services of on-going construction 
projects; and (e) $9,500,000 for the comple- 
tion of buildings management projects, in- 
cluding charges for work for other agencies 
begun in prior years but not yet completed 
and $2,571,000 to be deposited in the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 44. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows. In lieu of the 
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matter stricken by the Senate, insert the 
following: 
“: Provided further, That any revenues and 
collections and any other sums accruing to 
this Fund, excluding reimbursements under 
section 210(f) (6) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 
490(f) (6)), im excess of $1,088,870,700 shall 
be deposited in miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury of the United States.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 


National Archives and Records Service 


Amendment No. 45. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide for acceptance and utilization of 
voluntary and uncompensated services. 

Amendment No. 46. Appropriates $50,500- 
000 for operating expenses as proposed by 
the House instead of $50,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47. Provides $2,000,000 for 
allocations and grants for historical publica- 
tions as proposed by the House instead of 
$1,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Defense mobilization functions of Federal 

agencies 

Amendment No, 48. Appropriates $1,500,000 
for civil defense mobilization functions as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $3,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 


General management and agency operations 


Amendment No. 49. Appropriates $10,650,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $10,200,000 as proposed 
by the House. 


Federal management policy 


Amendment No. 50. Appropriates $1,730,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,600,000 as proposed by 
the House. 


General Provisions—General Services 
Administration 


Amendment No. 51. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
inserting language which would haye the 
effect of prohibiting the use of funds avall- 
able under Section 111 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
for the purchase of computer equipment 
contemplated under the joint General Serv- 
ices Administration-Department of Agricul- 
ture MCS project 97-72 contained in Re- 
quest for Proposal CDPA 74-14 (commonly 
known as FEDNET), or any successor project. 

Amendment No. 52. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows. In lieu of 
the matter inserted by the Senate, insert 
the following: 


“Src. 4. Not to exceed 2 per centum of any 
appropriatons made available to the General 
Services Administration, excluding the Fed- 
eral Buildings Fund, for the current fiscal 
year by this Act may be transferred to any 
other such appropriation, but no such ap- 
propriation shall be increased thereby more 
than 2 per centum: Provided, That such 
transfers shall apply only to operating ex- 
penses, and shall not exceed in the aggre- 
gate the amount of $2,000,000.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

Amendment No. 53. Appropriates $63,- 
400,000 for operation and maintenance as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $60,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 
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Amendment No. 54. Appropriates $18,600,- 
000 for research, shelter survey, and marking 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $22,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 55. Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing that funds 
remain available until expended. 

Amendment No. 56. Establishes a limita- 
tion of $300,000,000 for purchase contract 
construction of federal facilities instead of 
$250,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$350,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Departments, Agencies, and Corporation 

Amendment No. 57. Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate concerning the obtain- 
ing of records of customers of financial in- 
stitutions by subpena without notice to 
such customer. 

CONFERENCE TOTAL—WITH COMPARISONS 


The total new budget (obligational) au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1975 recommended 
by the Committee of Conference, with com- 
parisons to the fiscal year 1974 total, to the 
1975 budget estimate total, and to the House 
and Senate bills follows: 

New budget (obligational) 

authority, fiscal year 1974. $6, 243, 167, 000 
Budget estimates of new 

(obligational) authority 

(as amended), fiscal year 

1975 
House bill, fiscal year 1975_- 
Senate bill, fiscal year 1975.. 
Conference agreement, fiscal 

year 1975 
Conference agreement com- 

pared with— 

New budget (obligational) 
authority, fiscal year 
1974 

Budget estimate of new 
(obligational) authority 
(as amended), fiscal 
year 1975 

House bill, 
1975 

Senate bill, 


5, 618, 196, 0001 
5, 503, 794, 000 
5, 565, 508, 000 


5, 561, 169, 000 


— 681, 998, 000 


— 57, 027, 000 

fiscal year 
-++-57, 375 ,000 

fiscal year 
— 4, 339, 000 


1 Includes $41,350,000 in budget amend- 
ments not considered by the House. 


Tom STEED, 

JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, 

Epwarp R. ROYBAL, 

LOUVIS STOKES, 

Tom BEvILL, 

GEORGE E. SHIPLEY, 

JoHN M. SLACK, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

Howard W. ROBISON, 

CLARENCE MILLER, 

VICTOR V. VEYSEY, 

BILL YOUNG, 

ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 

BIRCH BAYH, 

THOMAS F, EAGLETON, 

LAWTON CHILES, 

GALE W. MCGEE, 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

HENRY BELLMON, 

MARK O. HATFIELD, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 


to respond: 
[Roll No. 449] 


Gray 

Gude 

Gunter 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Hébert 

Hogan 
Holifield 
Karth 

Kemp 

McFall 
Martin, N.C. 
Nedzi 

Owens 

Pike 


Pritchard 
Randall 
Rarick 

Reid 

Riegle 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague 
Traxler 
Udall 

Waldie 
Wright 
Young, Alaska 


Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyers 
Davis, Ga. 
Diggs 
Downing Podell 

Ford Powell, Ohio 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 381 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 79) expressing 
the sense of the Congress with respect to 
the celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Herbert Hoover, 

The Clerk read the title of the Sen- 
ate concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 79 

Whereas Herbert Hoover, the thirty-first 
President of the United States, was born 
August 10, 1874, in a simple two-room cot- 
tage in the town of West Branch, Iowa; 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
by Act approved August 12, 1965 (79 Stat. 
510), authorized the establishment of the 
Herbert Hoover National Historic Site, con- 
sisting of the Herbert Hoover birthplace and 
the place where he and his wife, Lou Henry 
Hoover, were buried, in West Branch, Iowa, 
to be administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the education and enjoyment of 
the public; and 

Whereas pursuant to the Presidential 
Libraries Act of August 12, 1955, the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services operates the 
Herbert Hoover Presidential Library at West 
Branch, Iowa, containing the personal and 
Official papers of President Herbert Hoover: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress hereby calls upon the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Administrator of General 
Services to cause to be conducted on or 
about August 10, 1974, appropriate cere- 
monies in celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Herbert Hoover, 
thirty-first President of the United States, 
in the town of West Branch, Iowa. 


The SPEAKER, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. CULVER). 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I am priv- 
ileged to place before the House of Rep- 
resentatives Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 79, recognizing the centenary of 
Herbert Hoover's birth which occurs this 
Saturday, August 10. 
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The Herbert Hoover National Historic 
Site and the Herbert Hoover Presiden- 
tial Library are located at his birthplace, 
West Branch, Iowa. It will be here that 
the principal ceremonies honoring the 
memory of Herbert Hoover will be held. 
I am proud that they will take place in 
my congressional district. 

Few men in American public life 
played such a notable role in such a di- 
versity of areas of human experience. 
Like Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, 
his active career was long and durable 
and his range of interests extraordinary. 
Like another one-term President, John 
Quincy Adams, his post-Presidential 
years were among his most productive. 
Like Theodore Roosevelt, he maintained 
a vigorous interest in the affairs of his 
party when he left office. Yet, like Eisen- 
hower, he had a capacity to transcend 
party and to collaborate genuinely with 
men as different as President Wilson and 
President Truman. He was an outstand- 
ingly successful cabinet officer and his 
chairmanship of the two Hoover Com- 
missions has left a lasting imprint on the 
structure and character of modern fed- 
eralism and public administration. His 
direction of food relief and distribution 
after two world holocausts set a model of 
principled management anc compas- 
sion which are of as much enduring sig- 
nificance today as then. 

If I may add a personal note, I cherish 
a memory of President Hoover. In 1954 
as a young man just out of college, I was 
asked by Harrison Spangler, a Cedar 
Rapids neighbor and the former Repub- 
lican National Chairman and confidant 
of Mr. Hoover, to be the driver and escort 
for the former President during the cele- 
bration in West Branch of his 80th 
birthday. This was for me a memorable 
occasion and gave me a direct apprecia- 
tion of the force of his character and 
the breadth of his perspective. For all 
who were with him on that day and 
heard both his public remarks and pri- 
vate observations, there was a renewed 
sense of how integrity and conviction 
are the most decisive attributes of lead- 
ership in a free society. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the unanimous 
adoption of this resolution and include 
in the Recorp a perceptive analysis of 
Mr. Hoover's career which appears in to- 
day’s Wall Street Journal. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 5, 1974] 
THE RESTORATION OF HERBERT HOOVER 
(By Lee Roderick and Stephen W. Stathis) 

Think of the men who were great Presi- 
dents and Herbert Hoover won’t leap to 
mind. Think of the Presidents who were 
great men, however, and he’s got to be some- 
where near the top of the list. 

Hoover, who died in 1964 after one of the 
stormiest public careers in American history, 
would have been 100 next Saturday. The 
first of two Quaker Presidents, he obviously 
shares something else with the current oc- 
cupant of the White House: Few other men 
have ridden the roller coaster of public opin- 
ion to such heights and depths. 

Hoover, fortunately was blessed with lon- 
gevity. He was a living ex-President for more 
than three decades—longer than any other 
man in U.S. history—and the nation again 
came to appreciate and honor him as an out- 


standing humanitarian and public servant. 
But questions still remain: Where do the 
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disparaging myths surrounding the 31st 
President end and the facts begin? How do 
you separate the image of the public Hoo- 
ver—the “rugged individualist” and parsi- 
monious President—from that of the private 
Hoover whose personal generosity and love 
of children became legendary? His life was 
full of paradoxes: 

With the advent of the Depression, Hoover 
gained a reputation as a flint-hearted leader 
blind to the suffering of others. Yet, as the 
instrument of America’s generosity during 
and after two world wars, he did more than 
any man of his time to alleviate human 
misery. 

Although a self-made millionaire, Hoover, 
no believer in laissez-faire, accepted an un- 
precedented role for government control of 
the economy. 

He was convinced that other men, given 
the will, could climb the same road to success 
he had climbed; while his successor, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who lived securely on in- 
herited wealth, came to represent govern- 
ment benevolence toward the unemployed. 

Following his presidency, Hoover was de- 
famed as personifying the evils of capitalism. 
Yet he had refused to keep much of the 
money given him for public service, distribut- 
ing it instead among his aides. “The duty of 
public men in this republic is to lead in 
standards of integrity—both in mind and 
money,” Hoover wrote. “When there is a lack 
of honor in government, the morals of the 
whole people are poisoned... .” 

Adding to the difficulties of sorting out the 
“real” Hoover are the vestiges of the unre- 
lenting and disgraceful smear campaign that 
dogged him during and long after his White 
House years. Hoover did not cause the De- 
pression. It came at the end of a decep- 
tively prosperous decade in which Americans 
had grown dizzy with speculative fever. 
Nonetheless it was his bad luck to be Pres- 
ident when the stock market crashed on 
October 29, 1929, and inevitably he became 
the nation’s scapegoat. 

Hoover's very name became a hate-filled 
prefix: To “Hooverize” formerly had meant 
to act in a humanitarian way; now it meant 
to pauperize. Crude wooden shanties were 
“Hoovervilles,” newspapers on park benches 
were “Hoover blankets ” and empty pockets 
turned inside out were “Hoover flags.” Dem- 
ocrats lampooned the President’s initial opti- 
mism over the Depression. “Prosperity,” they 
said, “is just Hoovering around the corner.” 

HORATIO ALGER CAREER 


It was a precipitate fall from grace for a 
man who had known little else but success 
during a Horatio Alger career in which he had 
lived a lifetime of adventure before ever en- 
tering the political arena. An orphan at eight 
when his mother died. Hoover was a member 
of the first graduating class at Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1895 and began his colorful mining 
career at the bottom of a shaft in California 
at $5 a day. 

At 23 he was put in charge of some gold 
mines in the Australian desert and in 1899 
became chief mining engineer for the Chinese 
government, His lasting contributions to hu- 
manity were presaged the following year when 
he directed the food relief in Tientsin during 
the Boxer Rebellion. Over the next 14 years 
Hoover’s work took him to more than a dozen 
far flung countries and he was widely re- 
garded as one of the world’s foremost mining 
experts. 

Hoover, having amassed a comfortable for- 
tune and not yet 40, was in London when 
Germany declared war on France in 1914. He 
was asked by the American Consul General 
to help get tourists home. “I did not realize 
it at the moment,” he wrote later, “but ...my 
engineering career was over forever. I was on 
the slippery road of public life.” 

After expediting the return of 120,000 
Americans stranded in Europe, Hoover, under 
President Wilson, then directed the emer- 
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gency relief of millions of starving civilians 
in German-occupied Belgium and France and, 
later, throughout central Europe. He crossed 
the mine-infested English Channel and North 
Sea 40 times. 

His sympathy for the suffering people of 
Russia outweighed his disdain for its oppres- 
sive new Bolshevik government, and as early 
as 1919 Hoover vigorously advocated feeding 
them as well. Snags developed, however, and 
it was not until a great famine had momen- 
tarily humbled the Lenin-Trotsky regime two 
years later that Hoover was able to take his 
program to the Russians, some of whom had 
reached the point of cannibalism. “Twenty- 
million people are starving,” he told a critic, 
“Whatever their politics, they shall be fed.” 

Novelist Maxim Gorki, who had first pub- 
licly appealed to America for aid, wrote 
Hoover that “in all the history of human 
suffering (I know of no) accomplishment 
which in terms of magnitude and generosity 
can be compared to the relief that you have 
actually accomplished. Your help will be in- 
scribed in history as a unique, gigantic ac- 
complishment worthy of the greatest glory 
and will long remain in the memory of mil- 
lions of Russians ... whom you have saved 
from death.” 

Also serving in Wilson’s administration, as 
Under Secretary of the Navy, was another 
young man whose political star was rising 
fast: Franklin Roosevelt. Hoover and Roose- 
velt became good friends and early in 1920 
the latter wrote to their mutual friend Hugh 
Gibson that Hoover “is certainly a wonder, 
and I wish we could make him President of 
the United States. There could not be a 
better one.” To Roosevelt’s chagrin, however, 
when his wish became prophecy, Hoover, 
whose politics were unknown at the time, 
would be a Republican. 

In 1921 Hoover was appointed Secretary of 
Commerce by President Harding and was re- 
tained by President Coolidge upon Harding’s 
death. Although his progressive principles 
contrasted sharply with those of his two 
predecessors and caused concern among some 
Republicans, in 1928 the GOP nominated 
him for President and, in the first election he 
ever entered, Hoover easily defeated Al Smith 
of New York. 

Hoover's presidency, as a whole, was an 
unfortunate detour in an otherwise brilliant 
career. Seldom had a President assumed 
office with greater international stature. Yet 
Hoover proved singularly unable to translate 
the wellspring of admiration into political 
capital. He was not above politics; rather, he 
was by nature doctrinaire and by practice 
woefully inept in the art of compromise. 
Added to these native handicaps was one 
beyond the power of any single individual to 
prevent—the worst depression in U.S. his- 
tory. 

Hoover was in office barely six months when 
the market crashed and the gloom of the 
Depression started spreading across the 
American landscape like a cold bay fog. 
Hoover, contrary to popular impression, took 
& series of swift and unprecedented actions 
to revive the nation’s economy. Although he 
first relied on local initiative and moral susa- 
sion, he later turned to direct federal inter- 
vention. 

“Although Hoover had gone much further 
than any preceding President in taking posi- 
tive steps to combat the Depression, he had 
made little political headway for himself or 
his party,” writes historian Frank Freidel. 
“His measures, while significant innovations, 
were far below the scale economists would 
now consider minimal to counter the defia- 
tionary spiral.” 

All of the government's efforts to right 
the economy proved inadequate and when 
Hoover drew the line on federal aid to the 
unemployed and refused to cross it, the stage 
was set for Roosevelt and his promise of a 
“new deal.” For a generation after Hoover's 
crushing defeat by FDR in 1932, Democrats 
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would stay in power by running against 
what was shamefully called “Hoover’s De- 
pression.” 

Throughout the rest of his life, Hoover 
remained convinced that the nation had 
been on the road to recovery in the summer 
of 1932. His voice was drowned out, however, 
in the color and cacophony of the coming 
New Deal with its AAA, TVA, WPA and a 
dozen other agencies and movements. While 
the Depression obstinately lingered on for 
years, Roosevelt and his partisans, to their 
discredit, continued to blame the Depression 
on Hoover (“a great compliment to the en- 
ergies and capacities of one man,” said the 
ex-President) and to stubbornly refuse his 
offers of service. Millions of other Ameri- 
cans also blamed him for their woes, 


RETIRING TO PRIVATE LIFE 


Hoover and his wife, Lou Henry, retired 
to private life in Palo Alto, Calif., where he 
swallowed his hurt and lost himself in causes 
close to his heart: the Boys Clubs of America, 
American Children’s Fund, better medical 
education and working directorships of a 
dozen scientific and educational institutions. 
For a dozen years he didn’t set foot in Wash- 


n. 

Although he was widely misunderstood by 
adults, Hoover had no such problem with 
children, in whose company he often found 
reprieve. Children are our most valuable re- 
source,” Hoover was fond of saying and, in 
characteristically practical ways, he culti- 
vated the resource. He served as active chair- 
man of the Boys Clubs from 1935 until his 
death and originated the idea for the United 
Nations Children Fund (UNICEF). 

Hoover, who became a super-uncle to the 
nation’s youngsters, maintained a delight- 
ful and voluminous correspondence with 
children, explaining that “answering their 
letters . . . has been a great relief from the 
haunts of nights sleepless with public anx- 
lety.” He received many of the world’s hon- 
ors but once said his favorite was this testi- 
monial from a boy’s club: “Herbert Hoover is 
& good egg.” 

Shortly after Roosevelt’s death in 1945, 
President Truman, scanning the morning 
newspaper, read that Hoover was in Wash- 
ington. He sent a limousine to Hoover's hotel 
and had the former President brought to the 
White House. 

“They brought him into the Oval Room, 
and I said to him, ‘Mr. President, there are a 
lot of hungry people in the world and if 
there’s anybody who knows about hungry 
people, it’s you,’” Truman related to author 
Merle Miller. “ ‘Now there's plenty of food, 
but it’s not in the right places. Now I want 
you to’ 

“Well, I looked at him. He was sitting 
there . and I saw that great big tears were 
running down his checks, I knew what was 
the matter with him. It was the first time in 
= eee anybody had paid any attention 


THE HOOVER-TRUMAN STORY 


The warm friendship that subsequently 
developed between Hoover and Truman—the 
man who had given him back his pride—is 
one of the great human interest sketches of 
American history. “The Hoover-Truman story 
one day may rival in interest the Adams-Jef- 
ferson relationship which also involved two 
Presidents of sharply divergent political 
views,” said Raymond Henle, who coordi- 
nated a long series of recorded interviews as 
director of the Herbert Hoover Oral History 
program. 

While head of Truman’s emergency famine 
committee, Hoover directed the feeding of 
millions of starving people in war-ravaged 
Europe and Asia as he had done a quarter 
century earlier, traveling 35,000 miles in 22 
countries. At an age when most men are in 
the grave, he proceeded to direct two Hoover 
Commissions, two-thirds of whose numerous 
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proposals for streamlining the Executive 
Branch were eventually adopted. When not 
pursuing his favorite hobby, fishing (“All 
men are equal before fish. . .”). Hoover was 
also a prolific writer and lecturer. 

Well before his death at the age of 90, the 
passage of time had brought a new perspec- 
tive to Hoover’s life and prodigious accom- 
Plishments. His fellow citizens had regained 
an appreciation for him and most of them 
once more regarded him as a truly great 
American, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CULVER. I am delighted to yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Iowa. 


Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. It is my understanding that 
this resolution requires no expenditure 
of Federal funds and is for the very 
worthy purpose of recognizing the birth- 
day of former President Herbert Hoover. 


I appreciate the fact that the gentle- 
man has called up this resolution and I 
join him in support of it. 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Wicecrns). 


Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
all Americans should be proud of the 
humanitarian accomplishments of Her- 
bert Hoover. An article in the August 5, 
1974, Wall Street Journal indicates 
the tremendous contributions Herbert 
Hoover has made to our country and the 
people of the world. I think the article is 
informative, and include it in my remarks 
as this point: 


THE RESTORATION OF HERBERT HOOVER 
(By Lee Roderick and Stephen W. Stathis) 


Think of the men who were great Presi- 
dents and Herbert Hoover won’t leap to 
mind. Think of the Presidents who were 
great men, however, and he’s got to be some- 
where near the top of the List. 


Hoover, who died in 1964 after one of 
the stormiest public careers in American 
history, would have been 100 next Satur- 
day. The first of two Quaker Presidents, he 
obviously shares something else with the 
current occupant of the White House: Few 
other men have ridden the roller coaster of 
public opinion to such heights and depths. 

Hoover, fortunately was blessed with 
longevity. He was a living ex-President for 
more than three decades—lionger than any 
other man in U.S. history—and the nation 
again came to appreciate and honor him 
as an outstanding humanitarian and public 
servant. 


But questions still remain: Where do 
the disparaging myths surrounding the 
31st President end and the facts begin? 
How do you separate the image of the pub- 
lic Hoover—the “rugged individualist” and 
parsimonious President—from that of the 
private Hoover whose personal generosity 
and love of children became legendary? 
His life was full of paradoxes. 


With the advent of the Depression, Hoo- 
ver gained a reputation as a filnt-hearted 
leader blind to the suffering of others. Yet, 
as the instrument of America’s generosity 
during and after two world wars, he did 
more than any man of this time to alleviate 
human misery. 

Although a self-made millionaire, Hoo- 
ver, no believer in laissez-faire, accepted 
an unprecedented role for government con- 
trol of the economy. 
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He was convinced that other men, given 
the will, could climb the same road to suc- 
cess he had climbed; while his successor, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who lived securely 
on inherited wealth, came to represent gov- 
ernment benevolence toward the unem- 
ployed. 

Following his presidency, Hoover was 
defamed as personifying the evils of capi- 
talism. Yet he had refused to keep much of 
the money given him for public service, 
distributing it instead among his aides. 
“The duty of public men in this republic is 
to lead in standards of integrity—both in 
mind and money,” Hoover wrote. “When 
there is a lack of honor in government, the 
morals of the whole people are poisoned .. .” 

Adding to the difficulties of sorting out 
the “real” Hoover are the vestiges of the 
unrelenting and disgraceful smear campaign 
that dogged him during and long after his 
White House years. Hoover did not cause 
the Depression. It came at the end of a de- 
ceptively prosperous decade in which Ameri- 
cans had grown dizzy with speculative fever. 
Nonetheless it was his bad luck to be Presi- 
dent when the stock market crashed on 
October 29, 1929, and inevitably he became 
the nation's scapegoat. 

Hoover’s very name became a hate-filled 
prefix: To “Hooverize formerly had meant 
to act in a humanitarian way; now it meant 
to pauperize. Crude wooden shanties were 
“Hoovervilles,” newspapers on park benches 
were “Hoover blankets,” and empty pockets 
turned inside out were “Hoover flags.” Dem- 
ocrats lampooned the President’s initial op- 
timism over the Depression. “Prosperity,” 
they said, “is just Hoovering around the 
corner.” 

HORATIO ALGER CAREER 


It was a precipitate fall from grace for 
a man who had known little else but suc- 
cess during a Horatio Alger career in which 


he had lived a lifetime of adventure before 
ever entering the political arena. An orphan 
at eight when his mother died, Hoover was 
a member of the first graduating class at 
Stanford University in 1895 and began his 
colorful mining carer at the bottom of a shaft 
in California at $5 a day. 


At 23 he was put in charge of some gold 
mines in the Australian desert and in 1899 
became chief mining engineer for the Chi- 
nese government. His lasting contributions to 
humanity were presaged the following year 
when he directed the food relief in Tientsin 
during the Boxer Rebellion. Over the next 
14 years Hoover’s work took him to more 
than a dozen far flung countries and he was 
widely regarded as one of the world’s fore- 
most mining experts. 

Hoover, having amassed a comfortable 
fortune and not yet 40, was in London when 
Germany declared war on France in 1914. 
He was asked by the American Consul Gen- 
eral to help get tourists home. “I did not 
realize it at the moment,” he wrote later, 
“but ...my engineering career was over 
forever, I was on the slippery road of pub- 
lic life.” 


After expediting the return of 120,000 
Americans stranded in Europe. Hoover, under 
President Wilson, then directed the emer- 
gency relief of millions of starving civilians 
in German-occupied Belgium and France 
and, later, throughout central Europe. He 
crossed the mine-infested English Channel 
and North Sea 40 times. 

His sympathy for the suffering people of 
Russia outweighed his disdain for its oppres- 
sive new Bolshevik government, and as early 
as 1919 Hoover vigorously advocated feed- 
ing them as well. Snags developed, however, 
and it was not until a great famine had 
momentarily humbled the Lenin-Trotsky re- 
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gime two years later that Hoover was able to 
take his program to the Russians, some of 
whom had reached the point of cannibalism. 
“Twenty million people are starving,” he 
told a critic. “Whatever their politics, they 
shall be fed.” 

Novelist Maxim Gorki, who had first pub- 
licly appealed to America for aid, wrote Hoo- 
ver that “in all the history of human suf- 
fering (I know of no) accomplishment which 
in terms of magnitude and generosity can 
be compared to the relief that you have 
actually accomplished. Your help will be in- 
scribed in history as a unique, gigantic ac- 
complishment worthy of the greatest glory 
and will long remain in the memory of mil- 
lions of Russians ... whom you have saved 
from death.” 

Also serving in Wilson’s administration, 
as Under Secretary of the Navy, was another 
young man whose political star was rising 
fast: Franklin Roosevelt. Hoover and Roose- 
velt became good friends and early in 1920 
the latter wrote to their mutual friend Hugh 
Gibson that Hoover “is certainly a wonder, 
and I wish we could make him President of 
the United States. There could not be a bet- 
ter one.” To Roosevelt’s chagrin, however, 
when his wish became prophecy, Hoover, 
whose politics were unknown at the time, 
would be a Republican. 

In 1921 Hoover was appointed Secretary 
of Commerce by President Harding and was 
retained by President Coolidge upon Hard- 
ing’s death. Although his progressive prin- 
ciples contrasted sharply with those of his 
two predecessors and caused concern among 
some Republicans, in 1928 the GOP nomi- 
nated him for President and, in the first elec- 
tion he ever entered, Hoover easily defeated 
Al Smith of New York. 

Hoover's presidency, as a whole, was an 
unfortunate detour in an otherwise brilliant 
career. Seldom had a President assumed office 
with greater international stature. Yet Hoo- 
ver proved singularly unable to translate the 
wellspring of admiration into political capi- 
tal. He was not above politics; rather, he was 
by nature doctrinaire and by practice woe- 
fully inept in the art of compromise. Added 
to these native handicaps was one beyond 
the power of any single individual to pre- 
vent—the worst depression in U.S. history. 

Hoover was in office barely six months when 
the market crashed and the gloom of the 
Depression started spreading across the 
American landscape like a cold bay fog. 
Hoover, contrary to popular impression, took 
a series of swift and unprecedented actions 
to revive the nation’s economy. Although he 
first relied on local initiative and moral sua- 
sion, he later turned to direct federal 
intervention. 


“Although Hoover had gone much further 
than any preceding President in taking posi- 
tive steps to combat the Depression, he had 
made little political headway for himself or 
his party,” writes historian Frank Freidel. 
“His measures, while significant innovations 
were far below the scale economists would 
now consider minimal to counter the defia- 
tionary spiral.” 


All of the government’s efforts to right the 
economy proved inadequate and when 
Hoover drew the line on federal aid to the 
unemployed and refused to cross it, the stage 
was set for Roosevelt and his promise of a 
“new deal.” For a generation after Hoover's 
crushing defeat by FDR in 1932, Democrats 
would stay in power by running against what 
was shamefully called “Hoover’s Depression.” 

Throughout the rest of his life, Hoover 
remained convinced that the nation had been 
on the road to recovery in the summer of 
1982. His voice was drowned out, however, 
in the color and cacophony of the coming 
New Deal with its AAA TVA, WPA and a 
dozen other agencies and movements. While 
the Depression obstinately lingered on for 
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years, Roosevelt and his partisans, to their 
discredit, continued to blame the Depression 
on Hoover (“a great compliment to the en- 
ergies and capacities of one man,” said the 
ex-President) and to stubbornly refuse his 
offers of service. Millions of other Americans 
also blamed him for their woes. 


RETIRING TO PRIVATE LIFE 


Hoover and his wife, Lou Henry, retired to 
private life in Palo Alto Calif., where he 
swallowed his hurt and lost himself in causes 
close to his heart: the Boys Clubs of Amer- 
ica, American Children’s Fund, better med- 
ical education and working directorships of 
a dozen scientific and educational institu- 
tions. For a dozen years he didn’t set foot in 
Washington. 

Although he was widely misunderstood by 
adults, Hoover had no such problem with 
children, in whose company he often found 
reprieve. “Children are our most valuable 
resource,” Hoover was fond of saying and, 
in characteristically practical ways he culti- 
vated the resource. He served as active chair- 
man of the Boys Clubs from 1935 until his 
death and originated the idea for the United 
Nations Childrens Fund (UNICEF). 

Hoover, who became a super-uncle to the 
nation’s youngsters, maintained a delightful 
and voluminous correspondence with chil- 
dren, explaining that “answering their letters 
. .. has been a great relief from the haunts 
of nights sleepless with public anxiety.” He 
received many of world’s honors but once 
said his favorite was this testimonial from a 
boy's club: “Herbert Hoover is a good egg.” 

Shortly after Roosevelt’s death in 1945, 
President Truman, scanning the morning 
newspaper, read that Hoover was in Wash- 
ington. He sent a limousine to Hoover's hotel 
and had the former President brought to the 
White House. 

“They brought him into the Oval Room, 
and I said to him, ‘Mr. President, there are 
& lot of hungry people in the world and if 
there’s anybody who knows about hungry 
people, it’s you,’”’ Truman related to author 
Merle Miller. “ ‘Now there’s plenty of food, 
but it’s not in the right places. Now I want 
you to’ 

“Well, I looked at him. He was sitting 
there ... and I saw that great big tears were 

down his cheeks. I knew what was 
the matter with him. It was the first time 
in 13 years that anybody had paid any at- 
tention to him.” 

THE HOOVER-TRUMAN STORY 


The warm friendship that subsequently 
developed between Hoover and Truman—the 
man who had given him back his pride— 
is one of the great human interest sketches 
of American history. “The Hoover-Truman 
story one day may rival in interest the 
Adams-Jefferson relationship which also in- 
volved two Presidents of sharply divergent 
political views,” said Raymond Henle, who 
coordinated a long series of recorded inter- 
views as director of the Herbert Hoover Oral 
History program, 

While head of Truman's emergency famine 
committee, Hoover directed the feeding of 
millions of starving people in war-ravaged 
Europe and Asia as he had done a quarter 
century earlier, traveling 35,000 miles in 22 
countries. At an age when most men are in 
the grave, he proceeded to direct two Hoover 
Commissions, two-thirds of whose numerous 
proposals for streamlining the Executive 
Branch were eventually adopted. When not 
pursuing his favorite hobby, fishing (“All 
men are equal before fish. . .”) Hoover was 
also a prolific writer and lecturer. 


Well before his death at the age of 90, the 
passage of time had brought a new perspec- 
tive to Hoover’s life and prodigious accom- 
plishments. His fellow citizens had regained 
an appreciation for him and most of them 
once more regarded him as a truly great 
American, 
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Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter, on the subject of the 
Senate concurrent resolution just con- 
curred in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that in the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16243) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for other purposes, all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks in the RECORD, 
and that I may be permitted to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous material and pertinent 
tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


APPROPRIATION BILL, 1975 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16243) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to 
not to exceed 3 hours, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MINSHALL) 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 16243), with Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. MAHON) will be recog- 
nized for 1% hours and the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. MINSHALL) will be rec- 
ognized for 14 hours. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Texas. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not always wisely 
spent, but it must be admitted that 
money is the lifeblood of the Govern- 
ment. Every Cabinet officer, every ad- 
ministrator of a Government program, 
knows that. Without money, the Govern- 
ment comes to a screeching halt. 

We can debate whether or not we pro- 
vide too much or too little, but money 
is the essential ingredient of Govern- 
ment. Yes, the money of the taxpayer is 
the lifeblood of the Government. 

It is not inaccurate to indicate that in 
a basic sense appropriation bills are the 
most important legislation we deal with 
each year. Other bills can wait; some- 
times they wait for years; sometimes it 
might be better if they waited forever, 
but appropriation measures cannot wait. 

PROGRESS IN APPROPRIATION BILLS 


I think the Congress can take some 
pride in the fact that it has moved along 
rather well in a general sense in handling 
money bills at this session. I cannot, of 
course, speak for all segments of the Con- 
gress, but I can undertake to speak for 
the Appropriations Committee, of what 
we have done and are doing in dealing 
with money—Federal money, the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Including the bill before us, the House 
will have passed 11 of the 13 regular 
appropriations bills, and also the special 
energy research and development bill and 
three supplementals, for a total of $185 
billion. 

Those who say that Congress is dawd- 
ling, is doing nothing, do not seem to 
have adequate regard for the $185 bil- 
lion which we will have provided or 
dealt with thus far in this session, in- 
cluding this bill. I am sure that if the 
average citizen, who is preoccupied with 
inflation and many other matters, was 
asked about these bills which we have 
passed, he would say, “I didn’t know 
that; I didn’t know that.” As in the TV 
commercial, “I didn’t know that,” would 
seem to be an understandable response. 

Perhaps there is no good way for the 
citizen to know that we are proceeding 
with the routine, yet essential business of 
the Congress through every week and 
every month of this session. Just today, 
we are holding two conferences on ma- 
jor appropriation bills but the citizen has 
no opportunity to know of this important 
development. 

The citizen would have no alternative 
except to say, “I didn’t know that.” 

But we are, indeed, holding con- 
ferences on the very significant Trans- 
portation appropriation bill, and another 
one on the Treasury-Postal Service ap- 
propriation bill. The people in the cities 
and in the countryside are quite inter- 
ested in those measures. 

Tomorrow, we have scheduled a con- 
ference on the Public Works-Atomic En- 
ergy Commission appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak of a Congress 
undertaking to fulfill its responsibilities 
to the people; undertaking to take timely 
action on matters of such importance as 
the defense of the Nation and other is- 
sues. 

The people have seen the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on television, but 
not the House Committee on Appropria- 
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tions, not the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, not other com- 
mittees of Congress which could be 
enumerated. 

The appropriation bills need to be well 
considered, and we must not act in haste. 
We need not apologize that we sometimes 
delay in making up our minds as to what 
to do about spending the taxpayers’ 
money. 

We have enacted certain bills into law 
and other appropriation measures are 
forthcoming. We have arranged, through 
the Committee and through the House 
and Senate, of course, for the orderly 
operation of the Government in instances 
where appropriations have not pro- 
gressed to final enactment doing this 
through a continuing resolution. 

We are trying to proceed in an orderly 
way to discharge our responsibilities. The 
action of the House today is evidence of 
that. Today, as I have said, we are con- 
sidering the Defense appropriation bill, 
and what does it involve? It involves $83 
billion. It is the largest money bill of the 
session. 

THE GOVERNMENT CONTINUES TO FUNCTION 


The legislative process continues to 
function imperfectly, sometimes unwise- 
ly; but the legislative process continues 
to function, and some of these imperfec- 
tions and inadequacies are inherent in 
our system of government. 

We are presenting the annual Defense 
appropriation bill this year 342 months 
earlier than it was presented last year. 
This was made possible largely because 
of the timely authorization bill which 
moved through Congress under the ex- 
pert handling of the House and Senate 
Committees on Armed Services. 

The people of the country need to 
know the affairs of government continue 
to move forward. Action of the House 
today is evidence of that. We are con- 
tinuing to do our job. So, despite the 
turbulance, we are ahead of last year’s 
schedule. 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVE 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAEON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the Chairman (Mr. Manon) if he 
would refiect on page 100 of the report, 
where there is reference to the “Naval 
Petroleum Reserve.” It is said there that 
the appropriation figure for 1974 is zero. 
Then there is a subnote 1, which below 
there says: 

Supplemental Appropriation Act, Fiscal 
Year 1974... was included in Operation and 
Maintenance, Navy for the Naval Petroleum 
Reserve, in addition to $8,334,000... 


I assume from that that the total last 
year as well as this year is about the 
same approximately, if one adds the sup- 
plemental appropriation figure into the 
regular appropriation? 

Mr. MAHON. I believe the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. BELL. Is the gentleman aware that 
the petroleum reserve, for example, in 
Elk Hills provides for the reserve to be 
available for us in case of emergency use 
because of a military need? Is the gentle- 
man aware that that is what the provi- 
sion means? 
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Mr. MAHON. With respect to the naval 
petroleum reserves in Alaska and in Cali- 
fornia, the House Committee on Appro- 
priations followed the recommendations 
of the Committee on Armed Services in 
dealing with this issue. We have pro- 
vided some $70 million plus above the 
budget in order to carry out, more or 
less, the program which has been advo- 
cated by the House Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, my point 
here is that that is not adequate, as 
proved by the fact that the Elk Hills field 
is not prepared for emergency use and 
will not be for 3 years. I think the fact 
that the appropriation is so low could be 
a serious detriment to us in the case of a 
future energy crisis or in the case of a 
war that came upon us very quickly. We 
would not have the use of that 370,000 
barrels a day production. 

I think that is quite substantial, being 
close to 10 percent of our Nation’s re- 
quirements. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
that there is controversy as to the ade- 
quacy of the program dealing with the 
oil reserve. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, it does come 
down to money, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Texas, because money is a 
very important part of our requirements 
in putting that field in condition so it 
can be used for the country’s needs. It 
is not being used, and this is going to be 
a serious problem for us in the future if 
we do not do something about that area. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I pre- 
sume the gentleman’s point is that we 
should provide additional funds for that 
purpose? 

Mr. BELL. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the mat- 
ter, of course, can and will be given fur- 
ther consideration by the committee. At 
this point I would not recommend a 
change in this bill. The matter of change 
could be taken up later. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF BILL 


I would like to come now to a general 
discussion of the bill. 

REDUCTION RECOMMENDED 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, the bill pro- 
vides $83.3 billion for defense in the cur- 
rent fiscal year which began July 1. We 
have reduced the President’s request by 
$3.7 billion. Last year the reduction was 
not quite as much as that, but it was 
more or less in the same ball park. 

We ask for $4.8 billion in this bill 
above what we provided in the appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1974, the year 
just ended. I should add that some of 
this reduction is the result of action by 
Congress, following the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, of the authorization bill wherein 
the budget as requested by the President 
was reduced. 

We have undertaken to deal as wisely 
as we could with the budget and with 
the programs that are recommended 
for the security of the Nation. We have 
not indulged in across-the-board re- 
ductions. We have tried to specify 
where reductions should be made in all 
areas, including manpower programs, 
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research and development efforts and 
procurement projects. 
NO SUPPLEMENTALS 


One of the significant things we have 
done in this bill is to alert the adminis- 
tration to the conclusion of the com- 
mittee that we would, only with great 
reluctance, entertain supplemental ap- 
propriations for defense during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Every year we are con- 
fronted with supplemental bills for 
defense. 

We have tried to lay down the law to 
the Pentagon that we will not look with 
favor upon supplemental requests for 
further defense funds except as they re- 
late to funds that are already in the 
budget for pay increases which will be 
considered later in the fiscal year. 

IMPACT OF INFLATION 


Mr. Chairman, another thing I should 
point out is that it is not humanly pos- 
sible for the Defense Department to 
carry out and to finance all of the pro- 
grams for which these funds have been 
requested because of inflation. There 
must be a downward trend, a downward 
tailoring of these funds, in order that the 
higher priority programs of the Defense 
Department can be funded from within 
the resources available. 

I say this because the budget is based 
upon about a 3- to 5-percent rate of in- 
fiation. However, we have at this time an 
annual rate of inflation which is closer 
to 13 percent. So some of the programs 
are going to have to be eliminated and 
some of them are going to have to be 
postponed and/or restructured as a re- 
sult of inflation and as a result of the 
reductions which have been made by the 
committee in the request. 

Mr. Chairman, the Pentagon people 
like to say, in explaining the defense 
budget, that the budget in constant 
dollars is lower than it was last year, 
that it is lower than it was 10 years ago, 
that it represents a lower percentage of 
the gross national product, and so forth. 
There is some validity to these argu- 
ments. However, we are confronted in 
the real world with dealing with current 
dollars, and not constant dollars. 

HIGH COST OF DEFENSE 


Why does defense cost so much? If I 
may have the attention of the Members 
for a few moments I would like to explain 
in very elementary terms why defense 
costs so much. 

In this bill we provide for the procure- 
ment of 72 F-15 fighters for the Air 
Force, 72 of them. What do they cost? 
They cost $12 million each. The total 
amount in this bill for those aircraft is 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. That 
is a high cost, but we have no way of 
reducing the price downward so far as 
the committee is concerned. 

We have admonished the Department 
of Defense to exercise the most respon- 
sible management possible for these vari- 
ous programs, Regardless, in just this 
one instance it will cost three-quarters of 
a billion dollars for just 72 fighter-type 
aircraft. 

Our B-52 strategic bombers are getting 
old, and they are going to have to be re- 
placed. We have already spent $1.6 bil- 
lion on the development of a replace- 
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ment aircraft, the B-1. It will cost us 
another $1.5 billion to complete its de- 
velopment. It is a very expensive pro- 
gram. It is estimated that the B-1 bomb- 
ers will cost, per copy, mind you, $62 
million per aircraft. And I would esti- 
mate that by the time the production is 
underway the cost will have escalated to 
probably as much as $80 million. 

If we are to carry out these programs 
of providing for the defense of our coun- 
try, as recommended by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, we have to provide the funds 
that are necessary. 

We might look at the Navy for a mo- 
ment. The F-14 is a type of fighter air- 
craft for the Navy made in the State of 
New York at a cost of about $15 million 
an airplane. We finance in this bill 50 of 
these airplanes at a cost of $700 million 
plus. 

So when you spend money in large 
chunks like that you can understand 
why the costs run up so rapidly into the 
multibillions of dollars. 

The nuclear powered attack subma- 
rine cost is $167 million. The develop- 
ment cost of the program is about $200 
million. 

We do not have a new aircraft car- 
rier in this bill. We had one last year and 
when fully equipped, it will cost about $1 
billion. It is estimated that we will have 
pa request for another one in a year or 

Wo. p 

Even the smaller warships have be- 
come more expensive. For example, de- 
stroyer type ships cost $94 million each. 
A patrol frigate, $62 million each. A nu- 
clear powered frigate to escort the nu- 
clear powered carrier now costs $270 
million, or more than a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars for a single escort ship. 

We have had considerable discussion 
over the months on the Trident subma- 
rine. The development costs alone for 
the Trident submarine, including mis- 
siles, is $3.4 billion. That is why you can- 
not go out and buy a whole stable of Tri- 
dents. It will cost about $12 billion to 
buy 10 of them, complete with missiles 
and shore facilities. 

We need to have tanks for the Army. 
We have 510 of them in this bill. They 
cost $350,000 per copy. 

The Army requires something like 
1,300 helicopter gun ships to support 
ground forces, and to knock out enemy 
tanks. The Cobra gunships in the budget 
this year cost $1.4 million each. 

PERSONNEL COSTS 


So I could go on and on here, and re- 
count the costs that are involved in the 
various weapons systems, but the major 
cost today really is in personnel. More 
than 55 percent of the money in this bill 
will go for pay and allowances for per- 
sonnel. 

Back as late as 1968 it cost about 
$5,000 in pay and allowances for a mili- 
tary man or woman in service. Today 
it cc sts about $10,000. We are trying to 
help make t.e all-volunteer Army a suc- 
cess. The Department of Defense is work- 
ing heroically to make it succeed. In 
order to help they have asked for $100 
million—$100 million in 1 year—for ad- 
vertising to help promote the all-volun- 
teer force. Would the Members care to 
speculate on how much it costs to try 
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to recruit the all-volunteer force? Six 
hundred million dollars just for recruit- 
ment alone. So it is understandable that 
defense costs are very great. 

We have reduced civilian personnel, 
both in filled and unfilled positions, by 
32,000. For military personnel, men and 
women in uniform, we recommend a re- 
duction of about 18,000 personnel, and we 
have specified where these reductions 
must be made. 

THREATS TO PEACE 


So I would say, Mr. Chairman, that 
defense costs a lot, but we live in a turbu- 
lent world. All of the turbulence in this 
world is not confined to Washington, I 
would warn the Members. The Middle 
East is at a boiling point. Nobody knows 
what is going to happen in that oil-rich 
area where passions are so aroused at 
this time. We have to maintain our mili- 
tary strength and our military superior- 
ity. We are not unaware of developments 
in Turkey and Greece and Cyprus and 
the threat of more aggressive war in that 
area of the world. We know that there is 
a difficult and unstable situation in 
Southeast Asia, and we are not unaware 
of the various threats to the peace and 
security of the country. So we do not 
apologize for the size of this bill. We 
regret that it is necessary to present a 
bill this large, but adequate defense is 
expensive, as I have just illustrated. 

There are many who would like for it 
to be larger, and there are many who 
would like to reduce it. One cannot prove 
with absolute and precise certainty just 
where the right figure is, but the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has done its 


best to bring the Members a bill which 
they can confidently support. 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


It has been a pleasure, Mr. Chair- 
man, to work through the years on 
the defense bill with the distinguished 
gentleman from Cleveland, Ohio (Mr. 
MINSHALL) the top minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions. He has placed the welfare of the 
country above all other considerations, 
politically or otherwise. As I see him here 
on the floor today, I am reminded that 
when this bill is presented next year, he 
will not be with us because he has chosen 
not to run again for his seat in Con- 
gress at the end of the present ses- 
sion. But as the chairman of this com- 
mittee, and as one who has served upon 
it for a number of years—since 1939, to 
be more specific—I should like to salute 
this distinguished patriot, this wise and 
understanding legislator, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. MINSHALL). The Mem- 
bers will be hearing from him later in 
regard to this bill. 

CONCLUSION 


We are not unanimous in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on this bill, but 
we are very nearly so. Some amendments 
will be offered which I hope will not be 
accepted. 

This is about all I should say at the 
moment. If one needs to know more 
about this bill, do not necessarily read 
my speech; read the report which con- 
tains the details. The report contains 171 
pages. If the Members are interested, 
they can read the 12,000 pages of hear- 
ings. 
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In our system we have to trust some- 
body, and through my years of service 
on the Subcommittee on Defense Appro- 
priations, which runs back for more than 
a couple of decades, I have found that 
the Congress generally supports the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations when it comes to the defense 
of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield at this time to 
the distinguished gentlemen from Colo- 
rado, who is apparently trying to get my 
attention. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I did not want to interrupt the 
gentleman’s remarks but I want to ask 
him a question. I have read some disturb- 
ing articles lately which indicate, and I 
do not know whether they are true or 
not, which is the reason for my question, 
but I have seen that after we have paid 
this high price for this equipment which 
we have gotten at the various prices for 
tanks and airplanes and that sort of 
thing, the Defense Department then 
gives the equipment away at a lower 
value. The department evidently marks 
the value down for inventory and then 
the equipment is given away to the coun- 
tries at a lower value and then we re- 
place the equipment at this higher cost. 
Can the gentleman give us the facts on 
that? 

Mr. MAHON. That issue was thor- 
oughly discussed in connection with the 
$2.2 billion of aid to Israel at an ear- 
lier time. It is true that in the disposition 
of weapons they are given away or often 
sold at a lower price than the replace- 
ment cost. That is about the way it is in 
the Defense Department. That is about 
the way it is in civilian life also. It is 
true that the people in the Defense De- 
partment are not perfect in their han- 
dling of matters and we are consistently 
on the alert to secure more efficiency. 
We have now 40 or 50 investigators from 
the committee working month in and 
month out to try to secure better infor- 
mation and more efficient operation in 
the Department. Also we have the per- 
sonnel of the General Accounting Office, 
for whom we provide about $121 million 
a year. They are charged with investi- 
gating various operations and we charge 
them with this responsibility and we 
confer with them about areas of econ- 
omies in the operation of various portions 
of the Government. So we make no pre- 
tense that mistakes do not occur and that 
there is no waste, but we are doing the 
best we can to cope with it. I think as a 
result of our efforts some degree of suc- 
cess is achieved. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
also true that frequently material which 
is made available to other countries is 
aging equipment, some of it more or less 
obsolescent, and naturally it will be 
priced out at what it appears to be worth 
at the time and not at the replacement 
cost of modern equipment? It is inevi- 
table if we are going to dispose of some 
equipment to other countries that we will 
do so at less than what it would cost us 
to replace it with newer, modern equip- 
ment. 
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UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to mention something that usually 
occurs in the debate in the appropriation 
bill for the Defense Department, and if 
the members will turn to pages 9 and 10 
of the report they will see a statement 
about the unexpended and unobligated 
balances available to the Defense De- 
partment at the beginning of this fiscal 
year which total something in the area 
of $45 billion. We are inclined to say 
why give them the new money when 
they have these unexpended and un- 
obligated balances? That is a legitimate 
question, but the answer to the ques- 
tion is that we believe in full fund- 
ing and we think we ought to take the 
full shock of what a nuclear carrier, for 
instance, costs at one time and we ought 
to provide the money in the beginning. 
Usually all of the funds are not required 
during the first few years, but we pro- 
vide the money and we see the full cost 
of the investment we are making and 
the enormity of the cost. So we do fund 
these procurement programs fully from 
the beginning. 

But let me point this out. These funds 
last in the case of shipbuilding and con- 
version for 5 years, and for 2 years for 
research and development and for 3 
years for other types of procurement. 
That explains why we have large unobli- 
gated balances. 

For example, we have provided in this 
bill over $3 billion to the Navy to build 
ships. Some ships will not be completed 
for 5 years; but we provide the funds 
now. Some of the funds will not be obli- 
gated for quite a number of years. 

Therefore, the tables will show that 
the funds are unobligated in some in- 
stances and they will show in many in- 
stances they are unexpended. They are 
not available for other purposes, unless 
the concurrence of Congress is re- 
quested and given. 

WAR RESERVE STOCKS FOR ALLIES 

There are a number of items that will 
be before us during the debate today. It 
will be said that we include funds for a 
buildup of arms and ammunition to be 
used in the event of trouble in Asia, for 
instance. We are also providing money 
here for the procurement of arms and 
ammunition which will be held in this 
country for our own stockpiles. If these 
weapons or ammunition are required in 
Asia or elsewhere to support what is 
called the Nixon doctrine of providing 
equipment rather than manpower, then 
these funds will be available. They will 
be available not only for Southeast Asia 
or that part of the world, they could be 
available for the Middle East, as was the 
case when the Arab-Israeli war broke 
out a few months ago. 

I trust that Members will study the 
report and come to an agreement that 
this is about the best we can do under 
the circumstances. 

I think it is time for me to yield the 
floor. I yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. Do I understand there is 
available to the Defense Department at 
the present time $40 billion to $50 billion 
in addition to what is proposed to be 
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made available, some $83 billion in this 
bill? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. MAHON. I think the gen- 
tleman is aware of that. That matter 
has been discussed every year. The entire 
$83 billion in this bill are not going to 
be spent in this fiscal year. That portion 
of it for personnel, the pay of military 
and civilian personnel and a lot of other 
costs will be spent, but the funds pro- 
vided for aircraft and ships will not be 
spent by and large in this fiscal year, so 
it is that kind of animal. 

Mr. GROSS. I was not aware with 
full funding, for instance, of a carrier 
authorized—I do not believe there is a 
carrier in this bill. 

Mr. MAHON, That is correct, there is 
not. 

Mr. GROSS. There is not? 

Mr. MAHON. There is not. 

Mr. GROSS. There is not a carrier in 
this bill, but there are a number of ships. 

Mr. MAHON. But if there was, it would 
be full-funded at this time. 

Mr. GROSS. I was not aware of that, 
but we fund them for the full period of 
construction. 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Over the years I have 
become more and more disturbed by the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the lack 
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Total, Department of Defense (NOA) 
Transfer from other accounts 
Total funding available 
Transfer authority 


Navy 
Transfer from other accounts. . 


Transfer from other accounts 
Detense agencies/OSD 
Retired military personnel 
Military assistance, South Vietnamese forces 
Transfer from other accounts i 
Related agency—Defense Manpower Commissio! 


Total, Department of Defense (NOA) 
Transfer from other accounts. 
Total funding available... 
Transfer authority 


PERSONNEL COSTS 


Total personnel costs—military and 
civilian—will continue to consume be- 
tween 55 and 60 percent of the $90 plus 
billion total new obligational authority 
requested by the Department of Defense 
in all appropriations. Included in this 
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of information that the Members of Con- 
gress have about it. It is my assumption 
that money to fund this Agency is within 
the bill that is now before us. Is that a 
correct assumption? 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Can the gentleman tell 
me in any range of figures at all about 
how much money is provided, even to the 
closest say $100 million? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, I could, but under 
the law the CIA operation generally is 
secret. It is the major intelligence agency 
of our Government and it would not be 
appropriate for me to say how much 
money is appropriated in this bill or 
otherwise for the Central Intelligence 
Agency; but I would say that Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate Armed 
Services and Defense Appropriations ride 
herd over these programs as best they 
can. 

We cannot keep up with each and 
every little development in connection 
with the intelligence agencies of our 
Government; but we do the best we can 
to protect the public interest. We are not 
always successful, but generally speak- 
ing, I think we are. I will be glad to talk 
to the gentleman privately about it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. But I think the public 
does have a great interest in this. Can 
the gentleman tell me approximately 
how many Members of Congress know 
how much money is in the bill for the 
CIA? 

Mr. MAHON. I would not know par- 
ticularly. 


SUMMARY OF BILL BY MAJOR CATEGORIES 


Appropriation, 
fiscal year 1974 
(new obligational 
authority) 


$24, 774, 468, 000 
6, 040, 600, 000 
27, 049, 343, 000 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Would it be as many as 
10? 

Mr. MAHON. More than 10, as many 
as 30, probably. I do not have the exact 
number. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one other question? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, does the 
Defense Department put this money— 
the total fully funded money—out to 
pasture and collect interest on it? 

Mr. MAHON. No, because the money 
is not withdrawn from the Treasury at 
all. It is just a commitment. It is a book- 
keeping operation. 

Mr. GROSS. It is only used as it is 
drawn down? 

Mr. MAHON. Right. 

Mr. GROSS. I mean, as it is required 
and drawn cown on the Treasury? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is not out at in- 
terest? 

Mr. MAHON. Not at all. 

Mr. GROSS. As is the revenue-sharing 
money. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, under 
leave granted earlier, I would like to 
place in the record a summary tabula- 
tion of the bill and a statement setting 
forth in detail some of the major rec- 
ommendations of the committee. 


Committee bill compared with— 


Appropriation 


Budget estimate, 
fiscal year 1974 


Committee bill fiscal year 1975 


—$295, 720, 000 


$24, 478, 748, 000 
6, 040, 600, 000 
—1, 535, 863, 000 


+$295, 484, 000 
-+-889, 900, 000 


19, 866, 617, 000 ; 544, 8 513, 895, —2' 321, 800, 000 
000 


(625, 000, 000) 
400, 000 


(—167, 200, 000 
+614, 267, 000 
(—3, 500, 000)... 2.222... 

+300, 

+922, 600, 000 
(+77, 400, 000) 


78, 467, 446, 000 
503, 300, 000 


(503, 300, 
78, 970, 746, 000 
(625, 000, 000) 


, 603, 2, 602, 982, 000 
5, 150, 700, 000 6, 040, 600, 000 
(1, 018, 000,000) (1, 450, 000, 000) 


78, 467, 446, 000 
(503, 300, 000 

78, 970. 746, 000 
(625, 000, 000) 


percentage estimate is the pay and al- 
lowances of military and civilian em- 
ployees including reservists. This por- 
tion of the request, which is referred to 
as the direct personnel cost will require 
about 45 percent of the Defense budget 
before pay raises. Retired pay for mili- 
tary personnel will consume another 6.5 


87, 057, 497, 000 
(750, 000, 000) 


87, 057, 497, 000 
(750, 000, 000) 


~—3, 763, 127, 0004 
(+410, 000, 000) 
—3, 353, 127, 000 


+4, 826, 924, 000 
) — (—93, 300, 000 
+4, 733, 624, 
(+125, 000, 000) 


< 


3833| 8333383883 


percent of the budget. The remaining 
items which in the aggregate is referred 
to as “general personnel support” is the 
most difficult to analyze. Included in this 
category are such items as family hous- 
ing, medical support, individual training, 
overseas dependents education, recruit- 
ing and examining, and base operating 
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support. These items add another 6 to 
10 percent to the estimated total person- 
nel cost. 


Personnel related costs have been con- 
suming an ever larger share of the De- 
fense budget for the past 10 years. Dur- 
ing the past 3 years this trend has been 
held in check largely by reducing the 
numbers of military personnel employed. 
The committee’s action on the fiscal year 
1975 budget should keep the percentage 
of the Defense budget devoted to per- 
sonnel expenditures level or entail a 
slight down turn. This is done through 
the proposal to make a relatively small 
reduction in the numbers of military per- 
sonnel, a larger reduction in the numbers 
of civilian personnel, and by not reduc- 
ing various hardware procurement pro- 
grams as much as has been the case in 
recent years. 

The bill includes funds -to support 
about 2,160,000 military man-years. It is 
difficult to translate the committee’s 
man-year reduction of 18,000 into an 
end strength reduction, as explained in 
the report on page 12. However, it is esti- 
mated that the maximum end strength 
reduction which would result would be 
about 21,000. This is a reduction which 
is midway between the positions of the 
two bodies on the authorizing legisla- 
tion. The House proposed a reduction of 
about 2,800 and the Senate 49,000. 
Eventually, the conferees agreed on the 
House position. 

The largest portion of the reduction 
in this bii—8,000 man-years—occurs in 
the Air Force because a program to in- 
crease the surge capability of the mili- 
tary airlift fleet by increasing the number 
of active duty crews and mechanics per 
aircraft failed authorization. This in- 
crease in airlift capability will be made 
through an expansion in the Air Force 
Reserve. However, it will take a year or 
two longer to develop the full additional 
surge capability using reservists. 

The reduction in direct hire civilian 
personnel is about 32,300 from a request 
of 1,027,327. Insofar as the committee 
can determine, nearly all of the positions 
eliminated are vacant positions. Thus, in 
many cases it is possible to reduce the 
budget by the full man-year cost be- 
cause reduction in force rules do not 
apply, nor is it necessary to provide sev- 
erance pay. S 
RECRUITMENT OF NONHIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


The bill does not include a provision 
similar to last year’s provision which 
limited the recruitment of high school 
dropouts to not more than 45 percent. 
This section was deleted in order to avoid 
the controversy which this provision 
created. However, data made available 
to the committee this year only rein- 
forces the committee’s position that the 
high school graduate is a much better 
employment risk. 

The proportion of nonprior service 
male recruits who enlisted in the Armed 
Services with a high school diploma dur- 
ing fiscal year 1974 continued to decline. 
In fiscal year 1973, about 53 percent of 
Army male nonprior service recruits held 
a high school diploma. These enlistment 
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rates for personnel in this category 
dropped to about 42 percent last fiscal 
year. The Marine Corps experienced only 
a small decline in the numbers of male 
nonprior service personnel who hold a 
high school diploma from 48.5 percent to 
47.7 percent. 
FREE USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The committee report goes into con- 
siderable detail on the problem of loan- 
ing military personnel to other agencies 
and offices of the Government without 
proper reimbursement from these users. 
Also, the committee has found a number 
of instances where U.S. military person- 
nel have been used to benefit other gov- 
ernments, but where no reimbursement 
is made either through the MAP or MASF 
programs or in direct payments. It is evi- 
dent that each of the military services 
goes its own way as to how, when, and 
under what terms costs associated with 
the use of military personnel should be 
reimbursed. The committee made a re- 
duction of $42 million in new obligational 
authority and asked the services to make 
up as much of the reduction as possible 
in fiscal year 1975 through collections 
from users of military labor. 

CORRECTION OF ANTIDEFICIENCY STATUTE 

VIOLATION 

The bill includes $43,356,000 which will 
restore from deficit balance military per- 
sonnel appropriations which were spent 
in excess of availability. An investigation 
by the Department of Justice on this 
matter will continue. In addition, the 
committee’s report makes certain recom- 
mendations on the use of “M” or old year 
accounts and financial management in 
the Navy in general. 
HEADQUARTERS AND DEPLOYMENTS 

WESTERN PACIFIC 

The committee spent a good portion 
of its efforts reviewing U.S. military op- 
erations and deployments in the Pacific. 
The committee’s recommendations for 
changes in the command structure and 
deployment in this region are spelled out 
in length in the report. However, because 
of the military sensitivity of some of the 
information relating to this matter, all 
of the details cannot be expressed in the 
report. The Department of Defense has 
been provided with a classified staff study 
of this matter. While the dollar impacts 
of the committee’s recommendations are 
not particularly significant in fiscal year 
1975, implementation of the recommen- 
dation could have a significant impact on 
the defense budget in future years. 

The various headquarters in the Pacific 
region are too numerous and too large 
for the forces deployed in the U.S. Pa- 
cific command today. The committee has 
reduced headquarters operations in the 
region by $10 million in the military 
personnel appropriation. The committee 
expects that some of the reduction made 
in civilian personnel strengths will also 
be allocated to these headquarters. The 
Army has already announced the ter- 
mination of Headquarters, U.S. Army Pa- 
cific. The committee recommends some 
similar changes for the other service com- 
ponent headquarters within CINCPAC. 
The Headquarters U.S. Pacific Fleet 
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would be disestablished, with residual 
functions transferred to CINCPAC. The 
committee suggests a reduction in over- 
all size for Fleet Marine Forces, Pacific 
Headquarters and Headquarters, U.S. Pa- 
cific Air Forces. 

The committee also suggests the re- 
structuring of headquarters in Japan, 
with the commander, U.S. Naval Forces, 
Japan designated Commander of a new 
consolidated U.S. Forces, Japan Head- 
quarters. 

The committee has recommended 
some U.S. force reductions in Korea, pri- 
marily in the area of support and admin- 
istrative troops. However, it is also 
proposed that certain air defense artil- 
lery missions be turned over to the ROK 
Army and that an Army missile orga- 
nization be disestablished and not re- 
placed by a newer missile system. Certain 
suggestions are made to reorganize and 
consolidate the headquarters structure 
in Korea. Finally, the committee recom- 
mends that changes be made in the de- 
ployment of the remaining U.S. division 
in order to enable to have it serve as 
both a true Korean theater reserve divi- 
sion as well as a Pacific region reserve 
division. These changes involve moving 
the division south from the DMZ into 
a reserve position and replace ROK aug- 
méntation troops in the division struc- 
ture with U.S. personnel. 

EUROPEAN REDUCTIONS 


No significant reductions or changes 
in our European forces are proposed in 
this bill. The committee felt that this 
was not a propitious time in which to 
propose any changes. However, this is 
an area where a detailed review of our 
command structure and deployments 
should be made in future years. 

PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


The committee made a detailed anal- 
ysis of the DOD request for $1,611,000,000 
to move personnel and their belongings 
from one permanent duty station to 
another in fiscal year 1975. As a result 
of a committee directed uniform defini- 
tion of what constitutes a move, a far 
more detailed examination of the request 
was possible this year than in previous 
years. Based upon this review, the com- 
mittee is recommending a reduction of 
$27,390,000 in the Navy request and 
$22,300,000 in the Air Force request. 

The committee is also directing that 
further steps be taken to make more uni- 
form the PCS accounting systems of the 
various services. 

The committee also recommends that 
travel payments for reenlistment be ter- 
minated because travel is not required 
nor is it performed. This will save about 
$22 million annually. 

The committee bill includes about $177 
million for full travel benefits for junior 
enlisted personnel in grades E-1 through 
E-4. This will be a very costly package 
of benefits in that it could involve an 
annual cost of up to $200 million. The 
eventual addition of 30,000 to 50,000 ad- 
ditional U.S. dependents in overseas 
areas will cause additional pressure for 
the building and operation of new 
schools, hospitals, stores, et cetera in 
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areas where serious consideration must 
be given to deployment draw downs, not 
increases. 
GRADE STRUCTURE 

The committee has again this year in- 
cluded a funding limitation which will 
force the allocation of the appropriate 
portion of the military personnel strength 
reduction to the higher ranking commis- 
sioned officer grades. The committee in- 
cluded similar language in the House- 
passed version of last year’s Defense ap- 
propriation bill. The application of the 
language—section 846—is different, how- 
ever, in that it applied only to the total 
numbers of officers employed by the De- 
partment of Defense in grades O-4 to 
O-10 and does not place specific limita- 
tions on each service. 

RESERVE FORCES 


In summary, the committee added 
$88,000,000 to the bill to finance the in- 
crease of 44,656 in authorized paid drill 
training strength. This increase is par- 
tially offset by reductions in certain re- 
serve personnel programs such as travel 
expenses, overseas training exercises, 
school and special training, additional 
drills for aviators, and in the number of 
reserve personnel on full time active 
duty under the provisions of title 10 
section 265 of the code. 

The committee believes that action on 
the 48,000 structured space reductions 
in the Army reserve components should 
be delayed pending completion of the 
study which is underway within the DoD 
and an opportunity for the appropriate 
congressional committees to review any 
plan emanating from the OSD study. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


For operation and maintenance, the 
budget requested $27.0 billion for fiscal 
year 1975. The appropriation of $25.5 bil- 
lion is proposed. The total reduction rec- 
ommended by the committee is $1.5 bil- 
lion. This amount seems like a large re- 
duction but it really is not when you con- 
Sider all of the factors included. 

Of the total reduction, $1.2 billion is 
the result of the new procedure for pro- 
viding support for South Vietnamese 
forces and by authorization reductions. 
The remaining $300 million represents 
additional reductions recommended by 
the committee. 


SUPPORT OF SOUTH VIETNAMESE FORCES 


Let me specify some of the actions re- 
sulting in the $1.5 billion operation and 
maintenance reduction. As a result of the 
new authorizing legislation regarding the 
support of South Vietnamese forces, a 
$625.3 million reduction was required in 
the request for operation and mainte- 
nance funds. To implement this legal re- 
quirement, the Army’s request was re- 
duced $311.9 million, the Navy’s $61.7 
million, and the Air Forces $251.7 mil- 
lion. 

AUTHORIZATION ACTION 


The authorizing committees’ action 
also resulted in some major operation 
and maintenance reductions. First, re- 
garding civilian personnel strength, the 
authorizing committees reduced the total 
Defense strength by 32,327 positions. The 
total strength requested by the Depart- 
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ment of Defense is 1,027,327. This was re- 
duced to 995,000. The committee is fully 
funding the number authorized, but the 
reduction translates into an operation 
and maintenance dollar reduction of 
$408.5 million. 

This is the first year that civilian per- 
sonnel strength has been authorized. The 
committee recommendation complies 
with the authorizing act. 

Also, as a result of authorization action 
regarding the increased crew ratio for 
C-5A/C-141 aircraft, the committee had 
to reduce the request of the Air Force by 
$121 million. The authorizing commit- 
tees directed that any increase in the 
crew ratio for these aircraft be obtained 
through the Reserve forces rather than 
in the active force. 

The operational base launch project 
also failed authorization and this action 
results in another reduction of $5 mil- 
lion in the Air Force request. 

COMMITTEE REDUCTION 


The committee recommends further 
reductions totaling about $316.3 million. 
The largest is associated with the amount 
of funds requested for petroleum prod- 
ucts in fiscal year 1975. 

FUEL 


For fiscal year 1975, the Department 
requested about $3.5 billion for the pur- 
chase of petroleum products. This is an 
increase of about $1.6 billion above the 
amount currently expected to be spent 
for these products in fiscal year 1974. The 
committee thoroughly reviewed the re- 
quirements for this large increase and 
concluded it could make a reduction of 
$148 million. The committee more than 
adequately funded the Department’s re- 
quest. 

There is a full discussion of the com- 
mittee’s rationale presented in the re- 
port beginning on page 81. Briefly, some 
of the reasons for the committee’s recom- 
mended reductions are: 

First. The payment of prices in excess 
of those paid by commercial airlines for 
practically the same type of fuel; 

Second. The tariff rates charged by De- 
fense industrially funded operations 
were increased in excess of that required 
to pay for the increased cost of fuel. 
This was done principally to generate 
extra cash for their operations, which 
the committee could not permit; 

Third. The Defense Supply Agency also 
included in the purchase price of the fuel 
sold to its consumers a surcharge to 
generate extra cash for its operations. 
The committee is opposed to this prac- 
tice; and 

Fourth. The committee also believed 
that the Department could make a better 
effort to conserve on the use of fuel dur- 
ing this period of a national energy 
shortage. Especially by cutting back on 
the use of command and administrative 
aircraft. 


MAINTENANCE OF REAL PROPERTY 


The next major reduction is in the 
request of funds for real property main- 
tenance. The Department requested an 
increase of $273.7 million; from the 
$859.6 million provided in 1974 to $1.2 
billion in 1975. The committee is recom- 
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mending a reduction of $75 million, al- 
lowing for an increase of $198.7 million 
and a total program cost of $1.125 
million. 

In reviewing the request for such a 
large increase, the committee found var- 
ious deficiencies in the operation and 
management of this program. The com- 
mittee was advised that the Department 
has never made a review of the manage- 
ment of the maintenance program or of 
its requirements. After the committee’s 
inquiries into this matter, the Depart- 
ment advised that it would begin a review 
in October of this year. The committee 
is of the opinion that this is a little late 
and has directed its own review of the 
program. 

No one in Defense knows what is really 
required to properly maintain Defense 
real property facilities. The request for 
funds is largely based on what is termed 
the backlog of essential maintenance and 
repair. But the committee found that 
adequate standards have not been de- 
veloped to determine either needed 
maintenance or funding requirements. 

GSA LEASING PROGRAM 

As in all other appropriation bills re- 
ported for fiscal year 1975 the commit- 
tee is recommending a reduction of 10 
percent of the funds requested. For De- 
fense this action translates into a re- 
duction of about $17.8 million. This re- 
duction has been applied to each appro- 
priation request where such funds were 


included. 
MEDICAL OPERATIONS 


The committee again this year is rec- 
ommending a reduction in the funds re- 
quested for defense medical operations. 
The reduction is being made specifically 
against the request for funds for the 
Civilian Health and Medical Program 
of the Uniformed Services—CHAMPUS, 

The request for CHAMPUS was for 
about $520 million. The committee is 
recommending a reduction of about $31 
million. The committee is also recom- 
mending that the remaining $489 million 
be transferred from the cognizance of 
the military services to the office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Health and Environment who is the 
executive agent with responsibility for 
administration of the program. 

The total request for Defense military 
medical operations for fiscal year 1975 
is about $3.3 billion, of which the $520 
million is the CHAMPUS portion. As 
pointed out in the report, the cost of this 
program has risen substantially over the 
last few years. As a matter of fact, the 
cost has risen by $715.8 million since fis- 
cal year 1972. Not all of this increase is 
due to inflation. Most of the additional 
amount was an attempt on the part of 
the Congress to provide our military with 
the best medical health care possible. 
However, the committee has discovered 
that the care being provided is not being 
utilized to the fullest extent possible nor 
is it effectively administered. Military 
medical facilities are being operated at 
about 45 percent of constructed capacity 
and at about 75 percent of programed 
operational capacity. With larger staffs, 
better equipment, and adequate opera- 
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tional facilities, the committee is of the 
opinion that facilities provided should 
be more fully utilized. 

The recommended CHAMPUS reduc- 
tion is an attempt on the part of the 
committee to emphasize to Defense offi- 
cials the need not only to better adminis- 
ter the CHAMPUS program, but also to 
force them to require the services to 
make better use of the medical facil- 
ities the Congress has provided. 

A substantial portion of persons now 
using CHAMPUS to obtain civilian 
health care should be obtaining this 
care in military medical facilities, 
military personnel who are the single 
largest users of the CHAMPUS pro- 
gram. 

There is also recommended several 
other reductions in the operation and 
maintenance request which are detail- 
ed in the committee’s report. These 
range from $1.5 million for intelligence 
studies to a $35.7 million reduction for 
Air Force operations in Southeast Asia. 

NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVE 


The committee is also recommend- 
ing an increase of $79 million in opera- 
tion and maintenance funding. Of this 
amount, $75 million is for the Naval 
Petroleum Reserve. The committee is 
recommending this increase to expedite 
exploration and development at the pe- 
troleum reserves, especially at Elk Hills 
and Reserve No. 4 in Alaska. 


The budget anticipated that funds for 
increased exploration and development 
would be derived from production of pe- 
troleum at Elk Hills but the authorizing 
legislation has been rejected by the 
House Armed Services Committee. How- 
ever, in rejecting this legislation, the 
committee recommended that such funds 
be obtained through the appropriation 
process and suggested they be made 
available as soon as possible. In con- 
sonance with that committee’s desires, 
the Appropriations Committee is rec- 
ommending that the additional funds 
be made available in fiscal year 1975. The 
committee is also recommending that 
funds be made available until June 30, 
1976, rather than the normal 1 year 
period for Operation and Maintenance 
funds. This action is being recommended 
because the Navy believes it can better 
manage the use of these funds if made 
available for 2 years rather than the 
normal 1 year period. 

PROCUREMENT 


The fiscal year 1975 procurement 
budget estimate was $19.8 billion, an in- 
crease of $2.8 billion over the $17 billion 
in new obligational authority made 
available for fiscal year 1974, and an in- 
crease of $2.3 billion over the total $17.5 
billion, including transfers of prior year 
unobligated balances to fiscal year 1974, 
recommended in the bill last year. 

The total amount recommended in the 
bill for procurement totals $17.8 billion, 
including $17.5 billion in new obliga- 
tional authority and $332.6 million in 
transfers of prior year unobligated bal- 
ances to fiscal year 1975. We must in- 
clude the transfers of old balances be- 
cause we provided those in the bill in 
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lieu of new obligational authority. The 
total amount recommended in the bill 
is $1.9 billion less than the request. This 
is a net figure. We recommend a reduc- 
tion of $2.3 billion in new obligational 
authority but propose the transfer of 
$332.6 million from prior year appropria- 
tions to fiscal year 1975 to offset the 
recommended reduction by that much. 

The recommended reduction includes 
$810.9 million which failed authoriza- 
tion. The authorization reduction in- 
cludes $287.3 million in MASF funds 
transferred to a new title of the author- 
ization bill. The reduction recommended 
to the committee includes a total of 
$851.7 million in MASF funds deleted 
from title IV of the bill. 

Included in the total of $332.6 million 
in transfers is $217.6 million in prior year 
MASF balances which could not be obli- 
gated in fiscal year 1974 because of the 
congressional ceiling of $1,126 million 
placed on MASF obligations for fiscal 
year 1974, and $115 million in recoup- 
ments of prior year balances. Recoup- 
ments stem from various program 
changes and deobligations which gen- 
erate funds that are no longer required 
for budgeted programs. 

The Department has or will realize a 
total of $53 million in free assets in fiscal 
year 1975. Free assets are funds that are 
available from sales of items of equip- 
ment and stock which do not require re- 
placement. Since this money is or will be 
available we reduced new obligational 
authority by $53 million and that also is 
included in the overall recommended 
reduction. 

ARMY 

The Army requested $3 billion 315 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1975. The bill recom- 
mends $2 billion 585.5 million, a reduc- 
tion of $729.5 million. 

We have recommended the funding of 
six new AH-1Q Cobra/TOW gunships 
and the modification of 189 Cobra gun- 
ships to the AH-1Q configuration. We 
recommend that the funds requested for 
19 CH-47C cargo helicopters and 128 
UH-1H utility helicopters be denied be- 
cause the Army’s asset position is such 
that these helicopters need not be 
bought. 

We have recommended funding quan- 
tities of Hawk, Dragon, TOW, and 
Lance missiles; 510 M60A1 battle tanks, 
quantities of M60 and M85 machine 
guns, $636.3 million worth of ammuni- 
tion, $170.4 million for ammunition 
plant modernization; $140.8 million for 
tactical and support vehicles, $272.1 
million for communications and elec- 
tronics equipment, and $264.7 million 
for other support equipment. 

We recommend deletion of $19 million 
for certain ammunition plant modern- 
ization projects, and deletion of funds 
requested for 144-ton trucks, field tele- 
typewriters, 25-ton cranes, railway tank 
cars, training devices, and the $25.3 mil- 
lion requested for the armored recon- 
naissance scout vehicle. The latter item 
was not authorized. 

NAVY/MARINE CORPS 

The Navy and Marine Corps requested 

$9 billion 270.4 million for fiscal year 
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1975. The bill recommends $8 billion 
486.2 million, a reduction of $784.2 mil- 
lion. 

We have recommended in the bill 
funding the following major aircraft: 
12 A-6E attack aircraft, 6 EA-6B elec- 
tronic warfare aircraft, 34 A-7TE attack 
aircraft, 50 F-14 fighter aircraft, 12 P- 
3C ASW patrol aircraft, 45 S-3A ASW 
aircraft, 6 E-2C early warning aircraft, 
and 18 new T-34C trainer aircraft. 

The authorization legislation deleted 
$57.3 million for 24 A-4M aircraft, $5.4 
million for 6 AH-1J Cobra gunships, and 
added $7 million for 18 new T-34C 
trainer aircraft. The subcommittee rec- 
ommends that $6.7 million for RA-5C 
modifications and $17.1 million for E- 
3A/B aircraft modifications be denied 
because of the age of the aircraft to be 
modified. 

In the missile and other weapons area, 
we recommend funding 300 Sparrow mis- 
siles, 800 Sidewinder missiles, 340 Phoe- 
nix missiles, 900 Shrike missiles, 150 
Harpoon missiles, 200 Standard medium 
range missiles, 62 Standard ARM mis- 
siles, 400 MK-48 torpedoes, and three 
MK-30 mobile targets. 

The authorization added $15.4 million 
above the budget for 500 Bulldog mis- 
siles. The subcommittee recommends this 
add-on not be appropriated because the 
Secretary of Defense did not budget for 
them after studying the requirement last 
year. The subcommittee recommends 
termination of the Condor missile and 
the Standard Active missile programs. 
The Condor electro-optical missile dupli- 
cates the less costly extended range 
Walleye II electro-optical “smart” bomb 
and the Standard Active Missile was a 
backup to the Harpoon missile which the 
Subcommittee recommends funding. 

With respect to ships, the committee 
recommends funding a total of 22 new 
ships and conversion of four others. The 
22 new ships include two more Trident 
submarines—a total of $1.2 billion in- 
cluding $240 million in advance procure- 
ment funds—three SSN-688 attack sub- 
marines, seven DD-963 destroyers, one 
DLGN nuclear-powered frigate, four pa- 
trol hydrofoil missile ships, three patrol 
frigates, a destroyer tender, and a fleet 
ocean tug. The conversions include a 
submarine tender and three SSBN sub- 
marine conversions from Polaris to 
Poseidon capability. 

Four of the seven patrol frigates and 
the sea control ship were not authorized. 
The subcommittee strongly recommends 
against all funding for the sea control 
ship because our investigative staff study 
concluded it did not provide a cost-effec- 
tive addition to our fleet. We also recom- 
mended against funding a fleet oiler this 
year as premature. 

AIR FORCE 


The Air Force requested $7 billion 
179.2 million in procurement funds for 
fiscal year 1975. The bill recommends $6 
billion 703.7 million, a reduction of $475.5 
million. 

The authorization legislation added 
$100.1 million for 24 A-7D aircraft, $220.5 
million for 12 F-111F aircraft, and $18.9 
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million for four more A-10 aircraft—in 
addition to the 26 A-10’s budgeted. The 
authorization recommended $31 million 
to stretch C-141 aircraft in order to in- 
crease their cargo-carrying capability 
and to increase their service life. The 
proposal to modify 110 wide-bodied com- 
mercial aircraft in the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet was not authorized. The subcom- 
mittee recommends concurrence in the 
authorization legislation. 

The amount recommended in the bill 
will provide funds for 24 A-7D attack 
aircraft, 30 A-10 attack aircraft, six E- 
3A AWACS aircraft, 72 F-15 fighter air- 
craft, and 12 F-111F fighter/bomber air- 
craft. 

In the area of Air Force missiles, the 
authorization legislation denied the $15.6 
million budgeted for the “Giant Patriot” 
Minuteman II operational base launch 
program. The subcommittee concurs in 
that action and the funds for the pro- 
gram were not recommended. 

The funds recommended in the bill will 
provide 61 Minuteman III missiles, 300 
Shrike missiles, 6,000 Maverick missiles, 
300 Sparrow missiles, and funds for such 
programs as the defense satellite com- 
munications system, defense meteorolo- 
gical satellite system, defense support 
program, and others. 

The subcommittee recommends reduc- 
tions of $26.1 million in the SAC Auto- 
mated Total Information Network; $22 
million in the 496L Spacetrack program 
for another phased array radar, $6.1 mil- 
lion in the Minimum Essential Emer- 
gency Communications Network; $12.9 
million in the Continental Operations 
Range; $15.4 million in the Air Force 
Satellite Communications System, and 
$5.6 million in the automated technical 
control program. The funding requests 
for these programs were considered to be 
premature. 

F-111 PROCUREMENT 

The authorization bill contains $220.5 
million for the F-111. 

The controversy on this airplane is all 
behind us now. It has flown almost 400,- 
000 hours and still has the best safety 
record of any of our combat aircraft. 

In a real sense the F-111’s saved the 
B-52 in the latter part of the bombing 
in North Vietnam by knocking out the 
SAM sites. The Air Force changed its 
tactics after the loss of a large number 
of B—52’s, and started sending the F- 
111’s in ahead of the big bomber by about 
10 minutes. The F-111 knocked out the 
SAM sites and not another B-52 was lost 
in that operation, nor were any F-1i11’s. 
As a matter of fact, the loss rate of the 
F-111 in Southeast Asia was only one- 
sixth of 1 percent. 

I think it is a strong point for the 
F-111 that the pilots and commanders 
have had nothing but the highest praise 
for the plane. I do not think there is any 
doubt that it is the most capable deep- 
penetration aircraft in the world today. 

Probably the most important thing 
about keeping the F-111 going is that 
it is the only production line from which 
we could produce a bomber should the 
B-1 not be successful. While we support 
the B-1 it has not flown yet, the produc- 
tion decision is still 2 years away, and the 
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cost has doubled while the expected per- 
formance has been degraded. 

We can certainly use more tactical F- 
111’s now, and the program serves as a 
backup to the strategic B-1. 

I think it is that simple. 

DEFENSE AGENCIES 

The subcommittee recommends the 
$102 million for Defense agencies be 
funded. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION 

The subcommittee recommends the 
appropriation of $8.8 billion for the re- 
search, development, test and evaluation 
activities of the Department of Defense. 
Reductions in the net amount of $532 
million are recommended. The $8.8 bil- 
lion appropriation represents an increase 
of $614 million over the amount pro- 
vided last year. 

Of the total reducton, $423 million was 
mandated in the authorization legisla- 
tion. Over 60 specific reductions were 
made in the authorizing legislation, and 
all are reflected in this appropriation. 
Examples include a $44 million reduc- 
tion in the B—1 bomber program; $21 mil- 
lion in the heavy lift helicopter program; 
$37 million in site defense; $20 million, 
the total requested, in the Navy Agile 
missile program; $7.6 million in the Tri- 
dent program; and $16 million, the total 
requested, for a new ctrategic submarine 
program. 

VFAX FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 

The largest reduction recommended 
by the subcommittee is in the Navy 
VFAX fighter aircraft program. A total 
of $34 million was requested to initiate 
development of a new fighter aircraft to 
supplement the F-14 and replace the A-T 
aircraft. The total request has been de- 
leted because the VFAX represents a 
completely different aircraft than either 
of the lightweight fighter prototypes de- 
veloped by the Air Force. It has always 
been the objective of the subcommittee 
that a Navy and Air Force version of the 
lightweight fighter be developed. The 
fighter would be a low cost, lightweight, 
advanced technology fighter that could 
be purchased in large quantities by both 
the Air Force and Navy. The Navy VFAX 
proposal is for a completely different, 
more expensive aircraft. The subcom- 
mittee believes, in this era of rapid in- 
flation, every attempt must be made to 
consolidate service programs to reduce 
costs. 

In a related action the subcommittee 
also recommends a $6.5 million reduc- 
tion in the Navy F-401 engine program. 
No requirement exists for this engine if 
a Navy version of the lightweight fighter 
is developed. 

ANTI-BALLISTIC MISSILE SYSTEM 

The subcommittee recommends the ap- 
propriation of $45 million for Safe- 
guard and $100 million for the site 
defense program. The $15 million reduc- 
tion in Safeguard was made because 
the Army has $15 million of unobligated 
prior year funds available. The additional 
$23 million reduction in site defense is 
possible because of the new ABM Lim- 
itation Treaty between Russia and the 
United States. The new treaty allows us 
to continue development of site defense 
at a slower rate. 
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PROJECT SANGUINE 

The subcommittee recommends that 
the funding of Project Sanguine be held 
to last year’s level, $8.2 million. Project 
Sanguine is a Navy submarine communi- 
cation system, which has encountered 
difficulties because of opposition to the 
construction of the massive system in 
various States. The funding provided is 
only for continued testing, environmental 
studies, and site surveys. No funds for 
full scale development will be provided 
until a site has been selected, at which, 
there is no State or local government 
opposition to the development program. 

MAJOR PROGRAMS APPROVED 


The recommended appropriation pro- 
vides funds for all of the major De- 
fense programs. Examples include: $455 
million for the B-1, $748 million for Tri- 
dent, $219 million for the Airborne Warn- 
ing and Control System—AWACS, $91 
million for Advanced Ballistic Missile 
Defense, $111 million for SAM-D, $60 
million for the advanced attack helicop- 
ter, $65 million for the main battle tank, 
$175 million for the F-15 aircraft, and 
$123 million for Minuteman. These and 
all other programs will insure that the 
United States retains its technological 
advantage over all other countries of the 
world. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset let me 
say, after the very kind remarks of 
our distinguished chairman, I think I 
should give every consideration to again 
announcing my candidacy for reelec- 
tion. However, I think the time for 
that is a little bit too late. Nonethe- 
less, I am very grateful to our great 
chairman for the nice things he has 
said about me. 

Mr. Chairman, let me first say that 
the bill before the House is a good bill. 
I support the bill, and I will stand with 
our distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee and chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Manon) in op- 
position to any amendments to this bill. 

As has already been mentioned, I am 
not running for reelection, and perhaps 
that puts me in a singular category along 
with several others. It distinguishes us 
for we know we are not coming back 
here next year. I know a lot of Members 
do, and I hope most of them do and I 
think that they will. 

However, elections are funny things, 
and I think this year of all years, we are 
going to have a lot of surprises. Along 
with my friend from Iowa, Mr. Gross, 
who knows he is not coming back along 
with about 40 other Members of the 
House, I do hope that all of my incum- 
bent colleagues who are running for re- 
election, regardless of their politics, will 
return to this House Chamber. 

Mr. Chairman, I am indeed fortunate 
to have served on this subcommittee on 
defense appropriations, starting in 1959 
as a freshman member of the subcom- 
mittee and now as ranking minority 
member. 

All of us who love America realize that 
in order to be free, America must be 
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strong. That strength comes in a large 
measure through the capabilities of our 
military forces to insure peace. 

I do not believe that any Member 
could work in a better area toward that 
goal than the one in which I have been 
privileged to participate. Not only have 
I had the opportunity to work with and 
know the great military leaders of the 
last two decades, as well as the great 
civilian Secretaries of Defense, starting 
with Charles E. Wilson, Neil McElroy, 
Tom Gates, Bob McNamara, Clark Clif- 
ford, Mel Laird, Elliot Richardson, and 
now, of course, Jim Schlesinger. 

Not only that, we have had some truly 
outstanding Americans on our subcom- 
mittee. Their names are like a congres- 
sional role of honor. Our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas, is 
one of the great statesmen of our time. 
He believes in a strong national defense. 
He also understands the needs of the 
economy of the country and works to 
provide the defense we need at the low- 
est possible cost. 

My good friends Bos SIKES and Dan 
FLoop have served on the subcommittee 
for many years, and their expertise is 
unexcelled. I can say in all seriousness 
that the only thing that Bos SIKES is 
more expertise in is the ability as a 
wild turkey shooter. 

My other friends on the Democratic 
side, the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
JOSEPH AppABBO), the gentleman from 
California (Mr. JoHN McF att), the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. JOHN FLYNT), 
and the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. ROBERT Gramo). These are hard 
workers, fast becoming experts, and all 
men whose patriotism and good con- 
science and ability are above reproach. 

Of course, we have my good friend, 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
JAMIE WHITTEN). The gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN) position on 
our subcommittee was changed because 
he holds the chairmanship of the Agri- 
cultural Environmental and Consumer 
Subcommittee, as well as being a mem- 
ber of the Public Works Subcommittee, 
but the gentleman from Mississippi is as 
knowledgeable and as good a questioner 
about military affairs as anyone in the 
Congress. 

On the Republican side I have worked 
closely on the subcommittee with men 
who, in my opinion, rank among the 
finest legislators of our time. 

Vice President Jerry Forp was rank- 
ing member of the subcommittee when 
I first started out on it in 1959. Mel Laird 
did a superb job as Secretary of Defense 
because he had served in an equally 
superb manner for so many years on the 
subcommittee, and my late beloved 
friend, the late Glenn Lipscomb, was a 
fine man in the national defense area. He 
was a great American and his loss has 
been keenly felt. 

Our minority leader in the House, an- 
other long-time friend, the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. RHODES) is one of the 
subcommittee’s distinguished alumnae. 

Our late colleague, Harry Sheppard, 
made an indelible mark during his years 
on the subcommittee. 

My friend, Louris Wyman, who has con- 
tributed greatly to the strength of our 
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great Nation, should not be forgotten. 
The torch is now being handed to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. GLENN 
Davis, and the gentleman from Alabama, 
Mr. Jack Epwarbs, on the Republican side 
of the committee, good friends and able 
colleagues who have already established, 
through their splendid service, that they 
are eminently well qualified and capable 
of serving our country well after giving 
so many years of service on the subcom- 
mittee. 

It is highly gratifying to know that the 
conditions of patriotism and statesman- 
ship will be continued in the same lofty 
way in which they were carried on by the 
other towering figures whom I had the 
honor of serving with when I was a 
new member of the subcommittee, the 
late Clarence Cannon and the ranking 
minority Member when I started out was 
our beloved John Taber. 

The backbone of the Defense Subcom- 
mittee is the excellence—and I say the 
word “excellence” without any qualifi- 
cation whatsoever—of its professional 
staff, a brilliant and tireless group as 
any that I think has ever been assem- 
bled: Ralph Preston, Pete Murphy, John 
Gerrity, Gerald Vanderschaft, and Gor- 
don Casey. 

God bless them for the work they 
have done for this subcommittee. We 
would be lost without them. 

I would be remiss if I did not also men- 
tion the memorable contributions made 
to the efficiency and morale of the sub- 
committee by another good friend, Ran- 
dolph Thomas. We all know Randolph, 
and I tell the Members that our subcom- 
mittee would not be right without him 
around. We see him running around the 
halls and doing errands for all of us, 
especially for our good friend, the chair- 
man, but without Randolph, the subcom- 
mittee would not be the subcommittee 
that it is today. His infectious smile, his 
always happy personality are of great 
support to us all. 

It would have been difficult to have 
served anywhere in Government with 2 
finer group of Americans. But we have 
been through some perilous and momen- 
tous times together. 

Here are just a few of them: The 
Cuban missile crisis, the Berlin Blockade, 
the Pueblo affair, Vietnam, the Mideast 
turmoil. 

In any crisis in time or in any great 
decision I would want all of these men 
at my side. 

Mr. Chairman, the Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee did not decide over- 
night to recommend to the House appro- 
priations of $83.7 billion for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. We see the hearings on 
the committee table, volume after 
volume. There are nine volumes in all. 
We received over 12,000 pages of testi- 
mony, some of which was not printed be- 
cause it is classified. We held 50 full days 
of hearings. Some of the hearings were 
open and some were closed. We held as 
many open hearings as we could, con- 
sistent with the classification of the ma- 
terial being discussed. 

In addition to the hearings on the 
fiscal year 1975 requirements, we heard 
a number of reprograming requests. of 
the services. 
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We started hearings last January 29, 
and we had our last hearing on July 2, 
although we have had numerous in- 
formal briefings since that time. 

The magnitude of an $83 billion pro- 
gram is such that no Member, no staf- 
fer, no one in the Pentagon, or anyone 
else on Earth can fully understand all 
of the details. I myself certainly do not 
claim to, and I make no claim that the 
subcommittee does. But we recognize our 
huge responsibility and aptly apply our- 
selves to the task at hand. 

MEAT AX CUTS 


Mr. Chairman, I know that there are 
some members of our subcommittee who 
would like to see further reductions 
made. The subcommittee has deleted 
$3.7 billion in a very precise way. I do 
not think we should make our decisions 
by a meat-ax approach with percentage 
reductions. 

We have specified the programs which 
are to be cut back as a result of our 
recommendations. I fully understand the 
motives of my friends who would like to 
reduce the bill further, and I admire them 
for their sincerity. I recognize, too, how- 
ever, the dangers of economic inflation 
and the impact which the Government 
spending has on inflation. 

However, I say to my friends that we 
have looked at the defense bill with this 
in mind, and we have recommended those 
reductions which we think are consistent 
with maintaining those military forces 
essential to our national security, and 
I oppose any further reductions, espe- 
cially reductions of the meat ax type 
which take from the Congress the re- 
sponsibility and the role the Congress has 
had under the Constitution to provide 
for the military forces. Under this meat- 
ax approach, the Defense Department is 
permitted to say where reductions can 
be made. I think that Congress, if Con- 
gress wants reductions, should say where 
these reductions should apply. 

VIETNAM SUPPORT 


Mr. Chairman, probably one of the 
most controversial areas in this bill is 
funds for support of the military forces 
in South Vietnam. The war in South 
Vietnam was distasteful to many Ameri- 
cans, and it is still easy to be against 
funds for South Vietnam. However, I 
must remind my friends in the House 
that the peace agreement that was 
worked out in Vietnam is holding 
together. 

There were those who said that with- 
out the further presence of U.S. forces, 
the Government of South Vietnam would 
fall in a short time. But that Govern- 
ment has not fallen. It is holding its 
own, and perhaps a little more than that. 

We have been involved in Southeast 
Asia for many years. We have fought 
side by side with the South Vietnamese. 
We have brought the war to a conclu- 
sion insofar as participation of U.S. com- 
bat forces is concerned, and we have 
brought about a situation in which, al- 
though there is still some fighting, the 
fighting is greatly reduced. 

All along it was said that when we 
withdrew our forces, we would continue 
to aid the South Vietnamese for as long 
as the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China continued to aid the 
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North Vietnamese. Their aid is continu- 
ing, and so is ours. 

Think of the impact on our allies in 
NATO and think of the impact on our 
friends in the Middle East if we at this 
point in time would abandon our long- 
time allies in South Vietnam. I say that 
to drastically reduce the funds for South 
Vietnam from the amount recommended 
in this bill would be tantamount to 
abandonment. 

The administration wanted a program 
of $1.6 billion in this fiscal year to aid 
in South Vietnam. The authorization bill 
cut this amount to $1 billion, and $1 
billion is provided in the way of support 
in the appropriation bill. 

We have reformed the procedures and 
tightened the pursestrings in regard to 
aid in South Vietnam. I say we have done 
enough this year, and that the amount 
recommended in the bill by the commit- 
tee of $1 billion, which is the same 
amount which this House agreed to in 
the authorization conference report last 
week, should be maintained. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
point to read for the benefit of my col- 
leagues a letter which I have recently 
received from the Secretary of State with 
regard to aid to South Vietnam and his 
opposition to any further reductions. 
This letter from the Secretary of State 
is dated July 31, 1974: 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, July 31, 1974. 
Hon. WILLIAM E, MINSHALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear MR. MINSHALL: In accordance with 
your request this morning, I am providing 
these additional comments on the pending 
FY-1975 Military Assistance Bill for the 
Republic of Viet-Nam which is designed to 
preserve the rough balance of forces which 
made possible the movement toward peace— 
and toward great power disengagement— 
which has taken place over the past two 
years. Failure to maintain this balance— 
which would clearly result from further aid 
cuts—would cause renewed instability and 
gravely threaten the progress we have made 
thus far. 

This aid is necessary to fulfill our repeated 
pledges, to friends and foes alike, to see the 
struggle through. Failure to honor those 
pledges, and to sustain the purposes they 
reflect, would erode the value and credibility 
of our commitments and thereby reduce our 
ability to conduct effective diplomacy in the 
Middie East and other world trouble spots. 
Put another way, our willingness to bear the 
vastly reduced but still vital burdens we long 
ago undertook in Viet-Nam will influence 
other countries’ assessments of our stamina 
and reliability. 

As I have had occasion to state, we have a 
moral obligation to preserve, to provide the 
South Vietnamese with the wherewithal to 
defend themsleves now that they have 
assumed direct responsibility for their own 
defense. Our huge investment of human and 
material resources, and our encouragement 
through two decades of the South Viet- 
namese Government and people in their 
effort to maintain their independence— 
which we believe redounds to our interests 
as well as their own—demand that we do not 
abandon our friends now. 

Cuts already made in our military assist- 
ance, combined with the rapid inflation which 
has eroded the value of that assistance, have 
brought the South Vietnamese armed forces 
to a level of austerity which, if reduced fur- 
ther, might affect their ability to defend 
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their country against continuing Communist 
military pressure. Further cuts would weaken 
them to the point that Hanoi might be 
tempted to launch another 1972-type offen- 
sive. 

On the other hand, with adequate exter- 
nal support, South Viet-Nam has become 
better able to defend itself than ever before, 
and it has good long-range prospects for 
self-sufficiency in all fields. 

The best hope for a genuine negotiated 
settlement and eventual reconciliation in 
Viet-Nam is to maintain the balance of 
forces which has permitted the progress made 
thus far. 

Therefore, I again reiterate the absolutely 
vital necessity to insure in our own national 
interests that the FY-1975 Military Aid level 
for the Republic of Viet-Nam be maintained 
at not less than the one billion dollars agreed 
in the Conference report. 

Best regards, 
Henry A. KISSINGER. 


I believe that the Secretary of State 
makes a convincing argument and that 
the committee bill should be supported. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


In recent years the committee has de- 
voted an increasing proportion of its 
time to manpower and personnel issues. 
Certainly, during our review of this re- 
quest, we did not diminish the amount of 
effort expended on trying to understand 
the overall manpower requirements, the 
need and basis for overseas deployments, 
the pay structure, the recruiting pro- 
gram, reserve forces and a myriad of 
other related issues. This is evident from 
the fact that nearly one half of the pages 
in this report deal with manpower and 
manpower-related issues. 

Manpower, both military and civilian, 
employed by the Department of Defense 
will continue to conserve about 60 cents 
out of every dollar appropriated in this 
bill. 

Retired pay which is the fastest grow- 
ing portion of the Defense budget will 
require about $6 billion in 1975. Thus re- 
tired pay alone requires 6.5 percent of 
the defense budget. 

The bill funds about 2,160,000 mili- 
tary manyears and about 995,000 civilian 
manyears of effort. It is expected that 
the reductions of 18,000 military and 
32,300 civilian positions will have the ef- 
fect of keeping the overall percentage 
of the defense budget which is devoted 
to manpower at about last year's level. 

Without significant reductions in man- 
power which have been made since 1968 
we would be spending $37 billion just to 
pay the 3.5 million man military force 
which we had in 1968 today. Can you 
imagine what it would cost to hold man- 
power costs—military and civilian—to 
under 60 percent with this size force to- 
dav—at least $148 billion. 

This year the committee concentrated 
its efforts on the problem of non-Depart- 
ment of Defense agencies of the Govern- 
ment and for that matter even foreign 
governments using military personnel 
but not paying for their use. We found 
that in some cases the military depart- 
ments were simply failing to bill “cus- 
tomers” or when the billing was done it 
was late. 

We reviewed the headquarters and 
command structure for the pacific region 
with special emphasis on headquarters 
and deployments in Korea. 
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The committee remains concerned 
over the cost of the recruiting effort and 
the ability of some of the personnel who 
are being recruited to efficiently perform 
as soldiers. 

Other manpower reductions were 
made for such things as the assignment 
of Navy personnel to ships before the 
ship is far enough along in construction 
to usefully employ them. Also, the com- 
mittee believes that reductions are pos- 
sible in the manpower used for flight 
training by earlier phaseout of training 
organizations that train personnel for 
a particular aircraft that is being phased 
out of the inventory. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

The largest single appropriation re- 
quest is for operation and maintenance 
funds. The committee is recommending 
$25.5 billion of the $27.1 billion requested. 
The amount recommended is about $1.6 
below the request but still about $1.6 
billion above the amount provided for 
1974. You could call this an even split, 
if you were comparing the increase in the 
request for 1975 with the amount pro- 
vided in 1974. 

However, you cannot look at it that 
way. After taking into consideration the 
reductions mandated by authorization, 
the committee only reduced the request 
by about $300 million. The associated 
authorization reductions amount to 
about $1.3 billion of which about $625 
million of that amount is a result of the 
new authorizing legislation regarding 
the support of South Vietnamese forces. 

Another large reduction mandated by 
authorization is the $400 million plus 
associated with the civilian personnel 
strength reduction, which the chairman 
has already discussed. 

The committee was also forced to re- 
duce the Air Force O. & M. request by 
$121 million because the authorizing 
committees directed that the increased 
crew ratio for our strategic airlift forces 
be accomplished in the Air Reserves 
rather than in the Active Force. 

This committee never has reduced 
O. & M. funds very much and has not 
done so this year because these funds 
are so vital to the support of our overall 
capabilities to train our forces ade- 
quately and move them quickly in the 
event of a national emergency. 

I can state that the recommended re- 
duction on O. & M. are in those areas 
where the committee believes improve- 
ments can be made in managing pro- 
grams and less funds are required. 

PROCUREMENT 


The fiscal year 1975 procurement 
budget estimate was $19.8 billion. Of this 
total, $13.8 billion required authoriza- 
tion. 

The total recommended in the bill is 
$17.8 billion, which includes $17.5 billion 
in new obligational authority and $332.6 
million in transfers of prior year unobli- 
gated balances to fiscal year 1975. The 
total amount recommended in the bill is 
$1.9 billion less than the budget estimate. 
The recommended reduction includes 
$851.7 million in military assistance serv- 
ice funded, MASF, requests which were 
deleted from the Defense budget. We 
have a new title in the bill for military 
assistance, South Vietnamese Forces. 
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ARMY 


We recommend $2,585.5 million for 
the Army. This is a reduction of $729.5 
million from the request. 

We have money in this bill for 195 AH- 
1Q Cobra/TOW helicopter gunships, 
about 40,000 missiles, including Hawk, 
TOW, Dragon, and Lance, 510 M60A1 
battle tanks, $636.3 million worth of 
ammunition, $170.4 million for ammuni- 
tion plant modernization, and $677.6 mil- 
lion for tactical and support vehicles, 
communications and electronics equip- 
ment, and other support equipment. 

We recommended reductions in the 
procurement of CH-47C cargo helicop- 
ters and UH-1H utility helicopters and 
deletion of $19 million for certain am- 
munition plant modernization projects. 
We also recommended deletion in other 
minor programs. The armored recon- 
naissance scout vehicle program was not 
authorized. 

NAVY/ MARINE CORPS 


The bill recommends $8,486,200,000 for 
the Navy and Marine Corps, a reduction 
of $784.2 million from the request. 

We have provided funds for 204 new 
aircraft, 22 new ships and conversion 
of 4 other ships, 2,752 missiles, 450 
torpedoes, and 503 torpedo targets. We 
have also recommended funds for 154 
M-60Al1 battle tanks for the Marine 
Corps as well as about 13,000 missiles 
including Hawk, TOW, and Dragon. 

The authorization legislation deleted 
24 A-4M aircraft and 6 AH-1J Cobra 
helicopter gunships, but added 18 new 
T-34C trainer aircraft to the bill. 

We recommend deletion of the re- 
maining AH-1J Cobra gunships because 
of engine problems being experienced in 
that program, and termination of the 
Condor and Standard Active missile pro- 
grams because they duplicate other on- 
going weapons programs. We also recom- 
mend termination of the sea control 
ship and deletion of funding for the fleet 
oiler. 

AIR FORCE 

The bill recommends $6,703,700,000 for 
the Air Force, a reduction of $475.5 mil- 
lion from the request. 

We have funded 144 aircraft; 6,661 
missiles, including Minuteman III's, 
Shrike, Maverick, and Sparrow; $358.6 
million for ammunition; $79.1 million for 
vehicular equipment; $392.1 million 
for electronics and telecommunications 
equipment; and $1.1 billion for other 
base maintenance and support equip- 
ment. 

Six of the 12 AWACS aircraft and the 
modification of wide-bodied commercial 
aircraft in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
were not authorized, but 4 A-10 air- 
craft, in addition to the 26 budgeted, 12 
F-111F aircraft, and 24 A-7D aircraft 
were added to the authorization legisla- 
tion. Also, the Giant Patriot Minute 
man II operational base launch program 
was not authorized. 

We recommended reductions in several 
Air Force communications programs be- 
cause the funding requests were prema- 
ture, and we denied the funds for the 
continental operations range. 

DEFENSE AGENCIES 


We recommended $102 million for the 
defense agencies, the amount budgeted. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We recommend $8.8 billion for R.D.T. 
& E. This is an increase of $614 million 
over the amount provided last year. 

While this appears to be a large in- 
crease in research and development, it 
really reflects the higher cost of develop- 
ment due to inflation and the addition 
of new high priority programs. For ex- 
ample, the Army is developing the ad- 
vanced attack helicopter. This helicopter 
will cost almost four times as much as 
the Cobra helicopter in inventory. The 
new helicopter, however, will take more 
punishment, carry more ordnance, go 
faster, fight at night and in all weather. 
Yes, it costs more, but it does a much 
better job and has a better chance of 
surviving. 

Relative to the new programs, the 
R.D.T. & E. effort must reflect changing 
needs and advances in technology. If 
not, we cannot stay ahead of possible en- 
emies. Examples of the new programs in 
this year’s appropriation are: Improv- 
ing the accuracy and increasing the yield 
of the Minuteman missile, developing air 
and submarine launched cruise missiles, 
and beginning engineering development 
of a new Air Force lightweight fighter. 
Many of the new programs are in the 
strategic area, and are the result of the 
major Soviet effort to develop new 
ICBM’s. We must be prepared to in- 
crease our strategic capability if a new 
equitable strategic arms limitation 
agreement is not made by 1977. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this time to express the gratitude 
of the Greater Cleveland community for 
the dedicated service of the distinguished 
gentleman in the well. 

We came to the House of Representa- 
tives together 20 years ago. We labored 
together on scores of mutual problems. 
Our partisan positions were different, 
our philosophical approaches were dia- 
metrically at variance, but we always 
maintained a respected tolerance for 
separate positions, in the best legislative 
tradition. 

As the ranking member of the Defense 
Appropriation Subcommittee, it was es- 
sential for the gentleman from Ohio to 
labor off center stage, but labor, never- 
theless, with the largest financial deci- 
sions and with the most vital security 
decisions within the province of any 
Member. 

The gentleman from Ohio has a record 
which will reflect his concern for a vital 
defense. That we remain strong today 
is in no small measure related to his 
dedicated effort to bring this condition 
about. 

This bill and its predecessors have been 
the major contribution and achievement 
of the Member from Ohio. 

It is no small distinction to note that 
these efforts have kept our Nation strong 
and viable for the past 20 years and well 
into the future. As a contemporary, as a 
colleague, and as a neighbor, I wish the 
gentleman from Ohio good health and 
happiness in his future plans. 
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Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. I thank my 
good friend and congressional neighbor 
from Ohio for his most generous re- 
marks. As he has said, we do not agree 
on political philosophy, but there is one 
thing we do share accord on: We both 
have a good eye for a pretty girl. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 


Let me as well pay a special compli- 
ment to the gentleman from Ohio, my 
good friend the ranking minority sub- 
committee member (Mr. MINSHALL). I 
commend him for his dedicated work. He 
is retiring at the end of this year, and the 
Congress will be the worse for it. I owe 
him particular gratitude for he con- 
sented to come to New York for special 
hearings of the Defense Subcommittee 
when we, in our area, were attempting 
to convince the Defense Department not 
to let the opportunity pass by to retain 
St. Albans Naval Hospital. Because of 
those hearings and because of Mr. MIN- 
SHALL’s support, we were thankfully suc- 
cessful in obtaining the time for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to take over the 
St. Albans Veterans Hospital. BILL MIN- 
SHALL has served his Nation well in the 
years he has served in Congress. I am 
saddened by his pending departure, but 
I, as all his colleagues do, wish him well 
in years to come. 

I also commend our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Wyman) for his dedicated work in com- 
mittee and service to this Congress and 
the Nation. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. I thank my 
friend and colleague. It could not happen 
to a nicer guy, getting that hospital 
opened. He serves his district well and 
with distinction. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

May I say I wish to join all my col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Defense, as well as the full 
committee, to state that we regret the 
decision of our colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. MINSsHALL) to retire. I 
frequently say those who retire we can 
least afford to give up. Certainly the gen- 
tleman from Ohio’s work has reflected 
credit on him, the years he has been 
in the Congress reflect a credit on him, 
his family, and he has been a real credit 
to the Nation. 

I will say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that I appreciate the reference he has 
made to his colleagues who hold him in 
such high regard. We hate to see him 
leave, but we just trust he will continue 
in his efforts to do for his country as he 
has in the past, and we know he will. We 
do appreciate his service, and it will be 
beneficial to us throughout the years. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. I thank my 
good friend, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. I will say that if it were not for 
the House rules he would not have gone 
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to the bottom of the ladder on the com- 
mittee but he still is up at the top of the 
congressional roll of honor. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I appreciate that. As I 
describe it, I will say the whole commit- 
tee rests on me, because I am at the 
foot. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKEs). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
in the beginning that I deeply regret the 
impending loss from the Defense Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of BILL MINSHALL. He has an- 
nounced he will retire at the end of this 
term in Congress. As ranking member of 
the subcommittee, he has given outstand- 
ing leadership in the complicated prob- 
lems which are associated with the de- 
termination of proper defense funding 
levels. He has been exacting in seeking 
the facts on which to base his decisions. 
This is what we expect of a man whose 
guidance and leadership is so important. 

The policy which distinguishes BILL 
MINSHALL is not limited to defense mat- 
ters. It is true of his work in other con- 
gressional fields as well. 

But in particular his expertise is 
needed in the maintenance of a strong 
defense posture. 


BILL MINSHALL is one of the ablest 
Members of the House and he has been 
an active Member whose contributions 
to good government are many and sig- 
nificant. Here he has gained both recog- 
nition and friendship. His popularity is 
deserved. We shall miss him very much 
in the years ahead, and we wish for him 
and his family only the best. 

Lov Wyman is leaving us, also. This, 
too, is a very significant loss to the Con- 
gress. I have enjoyed a warm personal 
friendship with Lou Wyman and I have 
long known the caliber of his ability and 
his contributions to government. I was 
delighted when he came to the Defense 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. His work there has fulfilled 
the highest expectations. He is knowl- 
edgeable about defense matters and he 
has a clear understanding of defense 
problems. 

The soundness of Lou Wyman’s votes 
in the Congress further attests to the 
void which will exist when he leaves the 
House, hopefully for a place in the Sen- 
ate. Understandably, that august body 
needs his services, but so do we in the 
House. I shall always treasure my asso- 
ciation with and my work with this dis- 
tinguished and able Member of Congress. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr, Chair- 
man, I should like to thank the gentle- 
man from Florida for his very flattering 
remarks. It has indeed been a pleasure 
to serve with him on the subcommittee 
side by side for these many years. He is 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
House and one who mits his country be- 
fore political consideration. 

As I mentioned briefly in my opening 
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remarks, few people in this Chamber 
realize that the gentleman from Florida, 
Bos Sikes, and I may sometimes start 
our day at 3 o’clock in the morning. The 
early hour gives us time to put in a little 
turkey shooting before we start toward 
town to work in the House and, if we 
seem sometimes to be bleary eyed by 
noon, we hope our colleagues will realize 
it is not the result of a night on the 
town, but it was because we were out in 
the hills of Virginia trying to shoot one 
of the hard-to-find wild turkeys. 

I thank the gentleman and I hope we 
will have the privilege again of getting 
up at 3 o’clock in the morning and going 
out side by side into the hills of Virginia. 

Mr. SIKES. I hope we will continue to 
be associated on many future occasions, 
for I value the company of my friend but 
I wish the gentleman would have stated 
in his comments that on our happy visits 
to the woodlands we always were back 
in time to start the day’s work in our 
office, or in the committee, or in the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it is essential to Amer- 
ica that we have an adequate defense. 
Yet to do so requires the most careful 
analysis of the complicated and diver- 
sified programs which are proposed in 
order to achieve the best distribution of 
funds available. This we have attempted 
to do. Defense is the target for all those 
who do not want to cut in their own pet 
areas of interest. Bill after bill will be 
brought to the House with few if any 
cuts; some will have significant increases 
but always there are those who want to 
cut defense as the means to achieve a 
better balance in the budget. This com- 
mittee always has carefully analyzed 
defense programs and policies and al- 
ways has made adjustments downward 
in expenditures. I can assure you that 
when we have done our work we have 
made cuts. There is no need for further 
cuts. 

I hope that the Members of the House 
will study carefully the report from the 
committee which has been placed before 
you. It is one of the most detailed that 
I have ever seen. It will give you much 
information about the workings of the 
committee and its staff. It will serve as a 
useful reference. 


In that connection, let me state that I 
sincerely believe the Subcommittee on 
Defense has assembled the best staff of 
any subcommittee in the Congress. The 
thoroughness with which defense spend- 
ing is analyzed is almost unbelievable. 
The requirements on members of the 
staff to accomplish this are very de- 
manding. Frankly, I do not see how they 
can possibly do as much as we ask of 
them, yet they do their work and it is 
outstanding. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman of 
our committee. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
join my friend, the gentleman from 
Florida, in taking note of the work of 
the staff. The people of the Nation little 
know how important it is to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and particu- 
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larly to the legislative branch to have 
good staff people. We have in our em- 
ploy able, experienced, and wise staff 
people. They are not politicians, they are 
highly competent professionals in an- 
other field. They do an outstanding job 
a serving the Committee on Appropria- 
ions. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I subscribe 
fully to what my distinguished chairman 
has said. 

I have stated that the defense budget 
will be the target for most of those who 
do not want cuts in other Government 
programs. Possibly it is well to call your 
attention to the fact that despite all its 
problems the military as an institution 
is most admired by the public. This was 
brought out in a public opinion survey 
which was conducted last fall and re- 
leased in May. It shows the military as 
first among 15 public and private 
institutions. They must be doing some- 
thing right to have this recognition from 
the public. 

What is being accomplished by the 
military is done despite increasing prob- 
lems of cost. There has been a gradual 
cutback in the size of the U.S. Armed 
Forces year by year since the end of the 
involvement in Vietnam. Reductions are 
being made as fast as world tensions 
and world circumstances permit and 
wherever it is safe for this to be done. 

A reduction in size of forces and in 
civilian personnel does not mean a re- 
duction in cost of personnel. Pay costs 
have increased by leaps and bounds and 
no one deplores this, but pay of people 
now commands a substantial part of the 
defense dollar. This is approximately 60 
percent. With the Russians the almost 
exact reverse is true. We pay a private 
about $348 per month plus other emolu- 
ments. The Russians pay him $3.84 and 
yet the armed forces in Russia also 
have top prestige. 

I think all of us can applaud the pro- 
posals by the Army for an increase in 
the number of divisions and combat 
troops within the strength levels which 
are authorized. This is a needed step 
in the right direction which has been 
urged many times by Congress. It simply 
means that the Army has set out with 
determination to strengthen its combat 
arm while cutting back on support 
forces. 

There are some who profess to believe 
that the military spends a dispropor- 
tionate share of our national wealth. 
The truth is the military spends a con- 
stantly decreasing share of our national 
wealth. Other pressing needs have been 
recognized more and more. National 
priorities have been reordered. The Na- 
tion’s defense has suffered in conse- 
quence. 

In the past 10 years total Federal 
spending has doubled, and within that 
spending, aid to education has increased 
five times, public assistance has tripled, 
social security has tripled, and health 
care has increased from less than one- 
half billion dollars to over $18 billion—a 
more than 40-fold increase. In the same 
period, defense spending increased by 
only about 50 percent in current year 
dollars. This is well below the rate of in- 
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flation which occurred in the same pe- 
riod. In terms of constant dollars, de- 
fense expenditures are steadily decreas- 
ing. 

Even if long-term strategic parity can 
be assured by successful SALT IT nego- 
tiations and the rather modest technical 
improvements in our forces that the new 
budget provides, the most likely area of 
military confrontation then will be con- 
fined largely to general-purpose forces. 
We will have available to man them the 
smallest active-duty force since 1950. 

The U.S.S.R. has shown no comparable 
inclination to reduce its general-purpose 
troop strength. As pointed out in an ar- 
ticle on Soviet military manpower which 
appeared in the April issue of Air Force 
magazine— 

In a protracted conventional conflict .. . 
manpower could well be the decisive element 
when a rough parity in weapons exists. 


Numerical parity in conventional 
weapons—tanks, SAM’s, AAA, tactical 
fighters, ships—does not exist. In all 
these categories and many others, we are 
substantially outnumbered by the 
U.S.S.R. and will be for the foreseeable 
future. Those who argue that the qual- 
ity of our conventional systems will 
counterbalance Soviet quantity tread 
increasingly shaky ground. 

Secretary of Defense Schlesinger 
stated the situation very well when he 
said: 

We maintain a much more modest defense 
establishment in 1974 than was considered 
necessary in peacetime only a decade ago. 


He also said: 
We must continue to build our peace struc- 


ture on the hard facts of the international 
environment rather than on gossamer hopes 
for the imminent perfectibility of mankind, 


What is the score? How good are our 
defenses? They are good. But the Rus- 
sians have among their naval shipyards 
one submarine base with more construc- 
tion capacity than all of ours combined. 
They are building full-scale aircraft car- 
riers for the first time. They have a new 
long-range bomber, more fighter air- 
craft than we, and three times as many 
tanks and armored personnel carriers. 
They are not playing games. 

The United States now is beginning to 
feel the pinch of the SALT I talks. The 
harsh facts are that the Soviets are em- 
barking on a new multibillion dollar 
ICBM technology development and de- 
ployment program. The SALT talks per- 
mit the Soviets to gain a decided strategic 
advantage over the United States, if they 
choose, and they undoubtedly now 
choose to do so. 

What is particularly needed is new, 
modern equipment. Yet costs are so great 
that we are having to replace existing 
stocks with constantly smaller numbers 
of aircraft, ships, and weapons. 

The sad story is that the Russians are 
getting much more equipment per de- 
fense dollar than the United States. Al- 
ready they have much larger numbers 
of equipment. Now they are exceeding us 
in rate of modernization. If we learned 
anything at all from the Arab-Israeli 
October war, it is that we must have 
modern, sophisticated weapons in whose 
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maintenance and operation our forces 
are fully proficient. There is no time to 
acquire weapons or train men in their 
use after war begins. We also learned 
that you cannot move forces and equip- 
ment overnight in sufficient numbers to 
cope with aggression. Israeli losses in 
men and equipment were much heavier 
because they had to mobilize after the 
fighting began. If this was true in a small 
area, think what it would be like across 
most of Europe. 

The statement has been circulated 
that the Secretary of Defense has testi- 
fied that more than $6 billion was added 
to the defense budget to stimulate the 
economy. This is not true. Careful ques- 
tioning in the committee brought out 
exactly the opposite. If, however, any 
money had been added to stimulate the 
economy, the fact remains that this 
committee has cut the defense budget by 
$343 billion. Much more than any figure 
which could possibly be attributed to 
economic stimulation. There will be an 
amendment to cut substantially into the 
funds which the bill provides for South 
Vietnam. I shall oppose it. 

We have been told that we should 
again tell the South Vietnamese, “It is 
time to compromise.” There is no com- 
promise with communism. We told them 
to compromise in order to reach a peace 
agreement at the time we withdrew our 
forces—but peace never came. If they 
compromise any more, the next step can 
be capitulation. The North Vietnamese 
will be in control. 


South Vietnam has stayed alive as a 
nation despite the fact that the North 
Vietnamese did not respect the peace 
agreement, while the South Vietnamese 
tried to live up to it. South Vietnam has 
survived without the participation of 
US. military personnel. They survived 
despite very severe economic strains 
caused by the departure of the Ameri- 
cans from South Vietnam. Yet, somehow, 
their morale has stayed high. Their 
forces are holding their own against 
Communist pressure. 


I doubt that the Members of the House 
know that the North Vietnamese have 
sent into South Vietnam—since the be- 
ginning of the so-called peace—130,000 
troops, 600 tanks, long-range artillery, 
and antiaircraft batteries; they have 
built 12 airfields inside South Vietnam, 
an oil pipeline, a major modern road 
system which replaces the old Ho Chi 
Minh Trail. This is a major invasion— 
a massive buildup. It cost much more 
than the amount that we are being asked 
to make available to help South Vietnam 
to stay alive. The North Vietnamese are 
not playing games. They mean to con- 
quer all of Indochina. 

Mr. Chairman, it is because of this con- 
tinued pressure by North Vietnam that 
U.S. support is required. It is just as 
simple as that. The funds that previously 
were made available had to be expended 
faster than was anticipated. The South 
Vietnamese are still seeking to counter an 
invasion. Continuing warfare requires a 
continuation of supply and support. They 
have inflation problems, too; things cost 
more. The sharp increase in equipment 
prices in the United States has reduced 
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the amount of equipment available to 
them. 

These are the reasons more funds are 
needed. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us not for- 
get that we have a commitment to help 
the South Vietnamese—not ditch them— 
help them. I trust Congress does not 
easily and conveniently forget America’s 
commitments. We have a reputation to 
uphold, a reputation for standing by our 
friends and keeping our word to them. 

The administration’s request was for 
$1.4 billion, This has been reduced in the 
committee bill to $1 billion. The proposed 
amendment would leave only about half 
of the money that was deemed necessary 
for the continuation of the South Viet- 
namese effort. America cannot be ex- 
pected to continue indefinitely major 
support for the South Vietnamese, but 
the support which is requested is in- 
finitely smaller than that which we gave 
earlier. That support cost us 50,000 lives 
and a hundred billion dollars. Now the 
South Vietnamese are fighting their own 
war. The Government continues to be 
strong and it continues to have the sup- 
port of most of the populace. The South 
Vietnamese are resisting continual gross 
violations of the truce by North Vietnam, 
the assassination of village chiefs, the 
shelling of schools, and military incur- 
sions across the truce lines by the North 
Vietnamese. 

If none of this impresses you, then re- 
member the terible plight of American 
POW’s in North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong hands. Remember that we still are 
unable to search for the remains of MIA’s 
or to explore the possibility that a few 
may be alive and in captivity because the 
Communists will not allow search teams 
to have access to very large areas of the 
countryside. And American families still 
wonder what happened to their loved 
ones. Who keeps them from learning? the 
North Vietnamese. They are the people 
you would help by cutting back on the 
capabilities of the South Vietnamese to 
resist. 

It should be noted that the House and 
Senate Armed Services Committees and 
the House Appropriations Committee 
have taken a strong position against 
major unit inactivations and further 
strength reductions in the Reserve com- 
ponents. Many of us were disturbed by 
the proposals emanating from the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense for reduc- 
tions in the Nation’s Reserve strength. 
We recall only too clearly the problems 
encountered with Secretary McNamara, 
who felt that the Reserves did not rep- 
resent a good fiscal investment and who 
embarked on a policy which would have 
decimated these programs. 

As it did at that time, Congress has 
again specifically approved higher aver- 
age strengths. The great national or- 
ganizations which make up the Reserve 
components are dedicated to a strong 
nation and to adequate defense pre- 
paredness. They will fill an increasingly 
important part in the Nation’s defense 
structure if they are given adequate 
training and modern equipment. 

When that is done, and only then, will 
they be in position for immediate serv- 
ice when and where they are needed. 
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That is their justification for existence. 
For much too long we have heard year 
after year of plans to modernize the Re- 
serve components and to improve their 
training programs. In most areas there 
has been improvement in training. Mod- 
ernization continues to be limited. Money 
which was appropriated by Congress for 
modernization of weapons and equip- 
ment for the Reserves has found its way 
to other areas, such as Vietnam or 
Israel—or any other trouble spot of the 
moment. 

The intent of Congress should be very 
clear to the executive branch. Statutory 
language is not approved in the appro- 
priations bill. We are assuming that the 
intent and the provisions of committee 
reports will be respected and complied 
with. With this background, it should be 
clear that inactiviation of large numbers 
of Reserve component units and a seri- 
ous drop in strength would be in viola- 
tion of the intent of Congress. 

The increasing pay costs for Regular 
force units requires greater utilization 
of Reservists in the defense of the Na- 
tion. Failure to support the Reserve com- 
ponents as outlined by Congress would 
be self-defeating in that motivation, 
morale, and drive of Reservists would be 
endangered. : 

Civil affairs units are among those 
scheduled for deactivation. This, too, is a 
proposal which has not been carefully 
thought through. Congress clearly does 
not support the deactivation of civil af- 
fairs units. We recognize the important 
part they play in defense. It is the con- 
sidered opinion of many world experts 
that the next war will be conventional 
and not nuclear. Always in the wake of 
troop movements into enemy areas, there 
is a need for civil administrators who are 
trained for the difficult tasks of reorgani- 
zation and of population control. If nu- 
clear war were to materialize, there 
would be an even greater problem for the 
control of the devastated areas which 
such warfare would leave in its wake. 

The House does not want to maintain 
unneeded Reserve units any more than 
anyone else, but it is clear from the evi- 
dence and testimony that there is no gen- 
eral agreement within the Department 
of Defense on what is required and what 
is not. There are units which are needed 
but which are not active. These could well 
be exchanged for any excess in unneeded 
units. A much clearer understanding of 
the organization of the Reserves is indi- 
cated before summary action is taken by 
the Pentagon. 

I endorse the HASC report proposal 
that beginning with fiscal year 1976, the 
strength authorizations for each Reserve 
component should include the three ma- 
jor elements of: First, full TOE, second, 
manning level authorization, and third, 
strength estimate for the year for ap- 
propriation purposes. 

I strongly believe that each year the 
OSD request for strength authorization 
should specify all three of the pertinent 
numbers, and specifically address any 
significant structure or unit changes pro- 
posed for the fiscal year within the TOE 
level. It should be our intent that to the 
maximum extent units proposed for in- 
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activation be replaced with units needed 
but either not active or manned. Where 
a net reduction in TOE strength level is 
proposed, I believe there should be pro- 
vided the identification of all units re- 
quired but not manned, and the specific 
reasons why they are not proposed for 
substitution. 

It is a heartening and refreshing thing 
that the strength of Reserve components 
has surged upward in recent months. 
This has been particularly true of the 
National Guard. However, there also has 
been an outstanding improvement in the 
Army Reserve strength figure, They will 
do their part if Congress and the De- 
partment of Defense provide adequate 
support for the Nation’s Reserve com- 
ponents. 

I want to be sure that the House un- 
derstands exactly what is proposed in 
the binary nerve gas program; $5.8 mil- 
lion is recommended for a production 
facility at Pine Bluf Arsenal, Ark. It 
does not provide for any production of 
chemical weapons. There is also a recom- 
mendation for $4.9 million for continued 
research and development on chemical 
weapons. Continued research is obviously 
essential. 

It is possible that someone will dis- 
cover a successful antidote to nerve gas. 
If this is done, it is obvious that another 
chemical weapon will be developed to 
replace present stocks. That is the his- 
tory of warfare. We must also try to stay 
abreast of all advances in the field of 
chemical warfare. We do not want to be 
helpless in this field. 

We know that the Russians have the 
most advanced chemical warfare capa- 
bility in the world. They place enough 
emphasis on chemical warfare to com- 
pletely equip their tanks and armored 
personnel carriers and similar vehicles 
with protective devices and fully insulate 
the crew and passengers from gas at- 
tack. We have no protective devices ex- 
cept gas masks or protective clothing, 
most of which is in old stocks. 

The Russian capability was brought 
out in the October war when vehicles of 
this type which were captured were 
found to be fully equipped with protec- 
tive devices against gas warfare. They 
would not be subjecting themselyes to 
this cost if they did not envision a use 
for chemical weapons at some future 
date. 

Our capability is out-of-date. We have 
stocks of nerve gas which have been in 
storage for a long time. These stocks are 
not nearly as large as some writers would 
have you believe and they are of a type 
which are dangerous to transport. Every 
time there is a movement of nerve gas, 
there is great publicity about the danger 
and the populace is scared half-to-death 
by these tactics. Sometime there are in- 
cidents which cause damage. The binary 
gas will be a substitute for present stocks 
of nerve gas. It is safe to transport be- 
cause ingredients are separate and not 
mixed until used in warfare. This is the 
whole purpose of this program, to build 
a new nerve gas which can be trans- 
ported without danger to the public or to 
the troops. 

The Congress has been deluged with 
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inaccurate and unrealistic arguments de- 
signed to start us down the road to uni- 
lateral disarmament in the chemical 
warfare field. We should not adopt policy 
of subjecting American forces to the ter- 
rors of gas warfare without any deter- 
rent capability. The Germans said they 
did not use gas in World War II because 
they feared retaliatory attacks which 
could be laid down around their cities 
because of superior allied air power. If 
the Russians do not have to fear chemical 
attacks from Allied forces in the next 
war, they have little reason not to use 
this effective weapon when it suits their 
purpose. 

Statements that we are embarking on 
a $2 billion program. This is completely 
impounded. In fact it is nearly 10 times 
as high as the best available estimate. 

History has taught again and again 
that military forces depend on many fac- 
tors other than numbers of personnel 
and quantity of materiel. Morale and 
leadership are essential to military ef- 
fectiveness. In the dangerous world in 
which we live today, we need a fully 
effective military establishment. The 
leadership that is needed to modernize 
and upgrade the military should and 
must come from the Department of De- 
fense. But Congress has a constitutional 
responsibility to provide for the military 
forces and to review the effectiveness of 
the military. 

This the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations seeks to do in the bill be- 
fore you. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Davis). 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill is brought before us with 
pride. It is the product of 12 experienced 
and dedicated individuals. It is a com- 
promise, as all significant measures of 
this kind must be. But I think it is an 
appropriate measure for supporting the 
defense of this country. 

This will be the last time that our dis- 
tinguished ranking minority Member 
will be sharing in the presentation of this 
annual and highly significant Defense 
appropriations bill. He took over this po- 
sition of leadership on our subcommit- 
tee with the passing of one whom he 
and I admired very much, Glenn Lip- 
scomb, of California. 


I think the record since that time 
demonstrates that our friend, the gentle- 
man from Ohio, has been a worthy suc- 
cessor. There has not been any question 
but that most of us on the subcommittee 
on both sides of the aisle, particularly 
with respect to aircraft development and 
procurement, have considered him to be 
the expert in this area on whom we have 
relied. 

We are losing two Members, including 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Wyman), at least losing him from 
this subcommittee and from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

I am sure that Members on both sides 
of the aisle also will join in the hope that 
we are not losing his legislative expertise 
in the Congress of the United States. 
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I think we have been fortunate, too, 
with the departure of our minority 
leader (Mr. RHODES) from this subcom- 
mittee, that he has been replaced by the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Ep- 
warps), who is making a substantial 
contribution to the efforts of this sub- 
committee. Certainly all of us look for- 
ward to having him back to continue in 
that contribution in the next Congress, 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I certainly would like to thank my 
good friend, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, for his kind remarks. 

It has been a pleasure to have served 
side by side on this subcommittee with 
my distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. The gentleman and one 
of his predecessors, Mel Laird, are both 
possessed of some of the finest qualities 
any Member could have when it comes 
to having an insight into the problems 
we face with our Defense Department. 
There is no greater authority on defense 
matters, and especially certain facets of 
those matters, than my good friend, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, GLENN DAVIS. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. I want to 
say again how much the gentleman from 
Ohio is going to be missed as a member 
of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned, this 
subcommittee is made up of 12 experi- 
enced and dedicated members, men of 
differing views, men of strong views. 
Probably the greatest strength of 
our chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon), who also serves as the 
chairman of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations, has been his success in rec- 
onciling these points of view in bring- 
ing forth a responsible measure, one 
which has broad-based support within 
the committee and in bringing that 
measure before the Members of the 
House. 

The fact that we are bringing this bill 
here promptly this year is an act that 
will save a great deal of money for the 
Defense Department in the course of this 
fiscal year. The tardiness of this annual 
appropriation bill has been one of the 
great plagues, both upon those who must 
administer the program in the Defense 
Department, and those of us who have 
been delayed for one reason or another 
in bringing this bill to the floor of the 
House in a timely fashion in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the question 
that we hear from our constituents and 
from our colleagues comes up as to why 
this bill does represent an increase over 
the amount appropriated last year, in 
light of the fact that there has been 
a winding down of a number of the pro- 
grams of the Defense Department. I sus- 
pect the answer primarily is the same 
answer that we have to give in connec- 
tion with all of the things that we find 
necessary to purchase for worthy pur- 
poses in our individual lives. Everything 
that we purchase for defense costs more, 
just as everything that we purchase in 
our households costs more. 
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The cost of fuel has skyrocketed since 
last year. The unit cost of everything 
that we buy, whether it is uniforms or 
whether it is airplanes or whatever it 
may be, has greatly increased. Then, too, 
because our personnel levels are being 
reduced, this means that the hardware 
that we have must be capable of doing 
more in the hands of the individual air- 
man, the individual seaman, or the in- 
dividual soldier. The necessary sophisti- 
cation of our weaponry makes each in- 
dividual item cost more than would a 
similarly used weapon in prior years. 

Mr. Chairman, we have in some in- 
stances had to take the bit in our teeth 
and say, “Well, we cannot afford the best 
in every area.” 

The Members will recall that we did 
take the bit in our teeth a couple of 
years ago with respect to the main battle 
tank, and we said, “If we are going to be 
able to buy enough, it is going to have 
to be something less sophisticated.” And 
so this year we have had to take the same 
measure with respect to the advanced 
fighter, the VFAX, and we have said 
that we cannot afford to have enough 
of them if they are going to cost this 
much per copy. 

So you will have to come in with a less 
sophisticated type weapon in order that 
it will be within the realm of something 
that we can afford. 

Personnel costs of course account for 
the largest share of the increasing costs. 
Legislation has been enacted and sup- 
ported by the overwhelming majority of 
the Members of this body to provide for 
automatic pay increases and increases in 
retirement that continue to go on, not 
because the members of this committee 
decided we wanted to do it, but because 
the Congress as a whole has said that 
this is what it is going to be. 

So we cannot say, well, instead of pay- 
ing out $10,000 for this man in uniform, 
we will only pay $9,000. The only alterna- 
tive we have is to reduce the number of 
people that will be paid, and the numbers 
are going down. This bill contemplates a 
reduction of between 40,000 and 50,000 
people, civilian and military. 

We have directed, and the report is 
quite specific, with regard to the reduc- 
tion in headquarters personnel. There is 
language in this bill, section 846, that 
mandates the reduction in the higher 
ranking military personnel. That is about 
all that we can do, because we are not 
able to prorate it at a lower level of 
cost for the individuals in the service 
where legislation has been enacted that 
rr a a certain level of compensa- 

on. 

The Members will find that the reduc- 
tions in this bill are spelled out in the 
report, item by item, and that is the way 
it should be, and that is the way it must 
be if we are to provide the legislative 
guidance and direction that is required 


as to where these specific reductions 
should be made. 


That brings me to the criticism that I 
feel obligated to make of the effort that 
apparently will be made for an overall 
cut in this appropriation bill, an overall 
cut justified on the basis of unobligated 
balances. Then they would mislead—and 
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I believe this is a very fair statement of 
the situation—they would mislead the 
Members of this body by saying well, we 
are going to make these overall reduc- 
tions except we do not want it to be in 
research and development, and we do 
not want it to be in procurement. 

I must say in all candor that this repre- 
sents complete ignorance of the nature 
of these appropriations. If the reduction 
is not going to be in either research and 
development or procurement, and to 
justify it on the basis that we are sim- 
ply going to take it out of the $7 billion 
of unobligated balances that we will find, 
you cannot take that money at all be- 
cause in the personnel and the opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriations 
there are no unobligated balances. These 
are annual appropriations. If the money 
is not obligated in the fiscal year, it 
lapses and goes into the Treasury. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope that no one 
is, in spite of good intentions, misled 
into thinking that you can support an 
overall cut without specifying what is 
to be cut. And then say we do not want 
you to take it out of research and devel- 
opment, and we do not want you to take 
it out of procurement, because there is 
no place else that it can come from. It 
would be misleading to the public, mis- 
leading to your colleagues, and will be 
erroneously based on the theory that 
somehow this is going to come out of the 
unobligated balances from prior years. 

It just is not in those accounts from 
prior ‘years, and the only place it can 
come from will be the research and de- 
velopment and procurement appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Last year we went through the same 
argument. I presume it has been made 
year after year by those who want to see 
the broad base of this appropriation cut. 
Then the argument was made which the 
gentleman made, which is very persua- 
sive, that we cannot cut without being 
specific. We never seem to get to specifics. 

I should like to direct the attention of 
the gentleman to the area of Korea, be- 
cause nobody has talked about this yet. 
As I read the report, I cannot find out 
how much money is spent to maintain 
the 42,000 troops in Korea. Can the gen- 
tleman tell us how much is spent in that 
regard? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I cannot 
break that down, and I do not know 
whether anyone can. But I think it is fair 
to say, that unless one feels that our per- 
sonnel levels should be reduced, that we 
are not going to cut this appropriation 
by directing that we pull the 42,000 men 
out of Korea. I think the figures will 
show that it will cost us nearly as much 
if we keep those men in uniform, and 
keep them available for the defense of 
the entire Western Pacific area, I think 
the record will show that it will cost 
nearly as much to bring them back home 
and station them here as it is costing us 
to keep them in Korea. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I can assist by providing the figures 
on the cost of maintaining the troops in 
Korea, including all support, is approxi- 
mately $700 million a year. The gentle- 
man has analyzed the situation accurate- 
ly. It is going to cost substantial 
amounts, possibly as much, possibly even 
more, if we have to maintain them else- 
where. Our world commitments being 
what they are, there is no way to elim- 
inate that many troops from our force 
structure. So the cost of the troops will 
have to be borne whether they are in 
Korea or elsewhere. 

If I may take a half minute longer 
of the gentleman’s time, I want to con- 
gratulate the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin for the clarity and the 
significance of the statement he is mak- 
ing. It is an excellent analysis of the 
current problems of defense funding. The 
gentleman has very well brought out 
the true facts. The committee has re- 
duced the bill as much as possible and yet 
carry on essential defense functions. I 
congratulate the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman from Florida has had broader 
experience than I, and I am sure that 
he could have done a much better job 
than my humble efforts, in attempting 
to explain some of the problems that we 
do have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I should just like—and perhaps the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. SIKES) 
would be the one to answer these ques- 
tions—to direct the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to page 34 of the report. It talks 
about the problem of the presence in 
Korea. It says that the troops are not 
geared for war and would have to be 
realined in a time of crisis. It says: 

Also, the division is tasked and manned 
in such a way that it cannot function as 
@ true reserve either for the Korean theater 
or for the U.S. Pacific Command. 


On page 35, article 6, it says: 

U.S. Army logistical support is not orga- 
nized along simple, clear lines of responsi- 
bility. Like the overall U.S. command struc- 
ture, the Army logistical framework would 
have to be realigned—during a crisis—to 
meet wartime requirements for centralized 
control, 


Iam wondering, are these 42,000 troops 
that are over there, if they are not ready 
for war, if they are not prepared to de- 
fend themselves, if they are not in any 
kind of reserve, what are they there for? 
Are they just hostages to fate? 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman will yield, 
not at all. The troops are ready for war. 
They may be needed more elsewhere. 
They are ready for war in Korea, if war 
comes. 

The committee is concerned with the 
possibility of needing those forces more 
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elsewhere, having them prepared for 
use elsewhere within the shortest 
possible time. Consequently question 
have been raised which the gentle- 
man refers to. The Department of 
Defense naturally will look into these 
matters. In other words, the commit- 
tee is sincerely looking for places to save 
money. They want to explore the facts 
and they want to know if there is a bet- 
ter way to use the troops than the pres- 
ent uses which are being made of them. 

The joint operation of the combined 
forces, the United States and the Korean 
forces has worked very well in the de- 
fense of Korea, but we want to be able 
to use those troops quickly and effective- 
ly elsewhere if the occasion should re- 
quire it. That is the real thrust of the 
questions raised in the report. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I would say 
in addition to what my colleague from 
Florida has said that we have some very 
competent staff people who made an on- 
site study in that area, and I believe if 
the gentleman will turn to page 33 of our 
report, there and on some of the suc- 
ceeding pages he will find a very illum- 
inating discussion of the problem. I think 
the conclusions generally are that there 
is substantial justification for the main- 
tenance of our troops there but that 
there are ways that they could be bet- 
ter utilized. Particularly in order to make 
them more effective as a backup force 
for our other armed forces in the West- 
ern Pacific. While we are committed to 
continuance of them there, and I believe 
there is a good justification for it, per- 
haps we could make them a more effec- 
tive force. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
it seems to me the points made in the 
report or the conclusions at any rate are 
at variance with those given by the 
gentleman from Florida, but I think the 
report speaks for itself. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if he would direct 
himself to a discussion of whether or not 
this is something that should be con- 
tinued in view of the nature of the South 
Korean Government, which obviously is 
as repressive and dictatorial as any gov- 
ernment anywhere else in the world at 
the present time, and why we should con- 
tinue on the basis of a 1954 pact to con- 
tinue to provide armed forces to a 
country of that nature? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not look upon these forces as 
being there just for the defense of Korea, 
nor as a mark of our approval of the form 
of government or the operation of the 
government in this or any other area. 
I do think the basic justification has to 
be that they are there for the support of 
our strategic commitment in that part 
of the world. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
several points. First of all it is difficult 
for me to understand, and I do not think 
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we ought to let the record stand with the 
idea that we do not have our troops 
there for the defense of Korea. The dif- 
ficulty is that the 2d Infantry Division, 
with Korean augmentation forces in it, 
is right up there on the frontline. I 
would say the gentleman from Colorado 
makes what I think is a good point, when 
he makes reference to the committee re- 
port on page 38, where our committee 
does in fact urge the Department of De- 
fense to take steps to withdraw the 2d 
Infantry Division from its advanced po- 
sition and to remove them south of 
Seoul. In addition, to eventually remove 
the Korean augmentation troops from 
the 2d Infantry Division and to replace 
them with American troops. Finally to 
bring the 2d Infantry Division totally 
out of Korea and to make it a strategic 
reserve somewhere in the Pacific, but not 
necessarily in Korea. 

I think the record should show that 
the committee urges a deemphasis of 
the American presence in Korea but I do 
not think we should leave the implica- 
tion that we are trying to maintain or 
enlarge the American presence in that 
country. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am sure if 
I left that impression I did not intend 
to imply we are maintaining or enlarg- 
ing our role there. I think our implica- 
tions are clear, that they should not be 
in a position where they could bear the 
brunt of any incident that may occur 
there. 

There is an overall mission for their 
presence in that area which makes it im- 
perative that we not wed ourselves to 
the presence of Korean troops within 
the units of the United States. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. The thing that is most 
troublesome, and I think was alluded to 
by the gentleman from Colorado and to 
some extent by the gentleman from 
Connecticut, is that we have been receiv- 
ing almost daily reports in the news- 
papers indicating a serious stepping up 
of repression by the Park regime in 
South Korea. This includes persecuting, 
prosecuting and even killing political 
prisoners drawn from a wide range of 
people who make up the democratic ef- 
fort in South Korea, including religious 
groupings, professors, students, and 
others. 

The presence of some 40,000 or more 
American troops there gives the impres- 
sion that we support these actions. We 
should not associate ourselves with re- 
pression of human and civil rights in 
South Korea. The suggestion in the re- 
port that our troops are wanted in South 
Korea may be accurate insofar as Presi- 
dent Park is concerned. But I think the 
Korean people must regard our con- 
tinued military presence there as support 
for that corrupt regime. I do not think 
it is a good thing to have our troops 
there. What in our foreign policy au- 
thorizes us to back up repressive regimes? 
Can the gentleman answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am not 
going to answer that question at this 
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time. I do not think the presence of our 
troops there represents the complete 
approval of any form of government 
there. I do think that the existence of 
an aggressive communist dictatorship 
within a very few miles of this place is 
something we have to keep in mind. 

Ms. ABZUG. I think it is very inter- 
esting that the gentleman makes that 
statement, in view of the fact that we 
read in the newspapers every day of the 
crimes being committed by this govern- 
ment against people who are innocent 
and who seek to bring about a demo- 
cratic government. We cannot close our 
eyes to the political consequences for the 
Korean people of what we are doing. We 
are there. We have troops there. We give 
economic and military assistance to 
South Korea. As Americans we have a 
responsibility to determine our policy. 
We cannot wave it away by saying a 
conflict exists between two parts of that 
country. It is simply not justifiable. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The view- 
point of the gentlewoman is well known 
and has been frequently expressed. 

I think I have to reserve my own judg- 
ment in this matter. My judgment is 
that the presence of our troops in the 
western Pacific is a matter of strategic 
importance to the United States. 

Mr, DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I tried to listen very 
carefully to the gentleman’s argument. 
I would simply like to try to expand and 
broaden the context within which the 
gentleman from Colorado, in my estima- 
tion, raised a very important question. 

First of all, there are 42,000 American 
troops stationed in South Korea. When 
we ask the Department of Defense what 
is the mission statement of the 42,000, 
the mission statement is to provide 
ground combat support to the South Ko- 
rean Army. The South Koreans have over 
600,000 men and women under arms. 
Most of their commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers saw combat in the 
war in South Korea and Vietnam. 

Now, the ostensible “enemy,” namely, 
the North Koreans, have approximately 
300,000, half that number. They have not 
fired a shot in combat in over 20 years, 
with the exception of occasional sniper 
fire at the border. 

Now, if there is any place that the 
Nixon doctrine can be applied, it is cer- 
tainly in South Korea. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question. Given 600,000 troops, with offi- 
cers with combat experience, against a 
so-called enemy of 300,000 or less, what 
do 42,000 American troops do? What is 
the justification for us to provide a 
ground combat support for over half a 
million people, when the other persons 
have literally no experience and are half 
their size? 

Can the gentleman tell us why we 
continue to justify an extraordinary 
amount of American taxpayers’ dollars 
which could be dealing with other hu- 
man questions in this country, while we 
continue to beef up the military forces in 
South Korea which has no need for the 
42,000 combat troops? 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think the 
best answer I can give to that is to ask 
the gentleman to look at the map. He will 
note the political orientation of a great 
land mass in Asia, of which North Korea 
is a very minor part. 

I think that this is something we need 
to keep in mind, that we are not just 
talking about South Korean troops 
versus North Korean troops. We are 
talking about the strategic backup those 
North Korean troops have of a massive 
kind right in their backyard. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, last 
year I asked 68 questions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which we by law have 
a right to do. One of the questions I 
asked was—at that time it was 38,000, 
and now it is 42,000—How much fire- 
power is the American taxpayer paying 
for out of the 42,000? 

Is the gentleman aware that between 
7,000 and 10,000 of the 42,000 troops are 
actually designated as combat troops, 
and the remaining troops are logistical, 
support and command troops? There is 
no military expert in this country who 
points out that we need a 3 or 4 to 1 
ratio of supply, logistical, and command 
troops to one combat trooper. 

Why do we have almost 30,000—over 
20,000 some odd troops—which have 
nothing to do with combat stationed 
there, and we paying all that money for 
with no real justification? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think those 
are very misleading figures. First, those 
who are designated combat troops are in- 
terlaced with South Korean troops in 
many of the units, and these support 
and logistic troops we have there are not 
solely for the support of American 
combat troops in this area. 

Mr. DELLUMS. There are 600,000 
troops in South Korea. What are they 
doing? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
know precisely what they are doing, but 
they are there and I assume that they 
have a mission to perform just as our 
troops do. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his generous 
time. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to say to those who are dis- 
turbed about the kind of government 
which exists in South Korea, they en- 
courage the overrunning of South Ko- 
rea by North Korea by pulling out Amer- 
ican forces. Let the North Koreans take 
over, and then we will really see a gov- 
ernment that is oppressive. Let us just 
look at what is across the line before 
we start worrying too much about the 
kind of government that is existing in 
South Korea. Let us look at what we are 
defending the South Koreans from by 
our presence. 

Significantly, the point that must be 
kept in mind is that this is a very impor- 
tant, strategic part of the world. Four 
major powers meet in that corner of the 
world; the Japanese, the Russians, the 
Chinese, and the Americans. It is signi- 
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ficant politically and is a very important 
part of the world. 

That is touched upon and treated on 
page 33 of the report which is before 
the Members, which is entitled, “Ra- 
tionale for the Presence in Korea.” 

It reads as follows: 

The rationale for the presence of U.S, forces 
is partly political, partly military. Political 
considerations are currently predominant. 

Politically, the U.S. presence helps deter an 
armed attack on South Korea by an aggres- 
sive and unpredictable North Korea, or by 
China or the Soviet Union. It thus serves to 
maintain stability in Northeast Asia and to 
prevent a conflict which might lead to a con- 
frontation of major powers. The U.S. presence 
provides South Korea with the confidence to 
pursue: bilateral negotiations with North 
Korea on the reconciliation of differences 
and at the same time helps restrain the Seoul 
government from overreacting to provoca- 
tions on the part of Pyongyang. Most im- 
portantly, in the opinion of many historians 
and political analysts, the American pres- 
ence reassures Japan, the anchor of US. 
policy in Asia. 


The comment continues, but it is 
brought out clearly enough for those who 
will take the time to read the report. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Davis) has inquired relating to the 
lines on pages 6 and 7 of the bill which 
involve alteration, overhaul, and repair 
of naval vessels and does place a limita- 
tion on the amount to be accomplished 
in navy yards. 

The gentleman will recall that last year 
we took the Navy’s figures and inserted 
them in order to insure that they had to 
do what the committee considered to be 
a reasonable amount in the private yards 
of this country. 

When it got into conference in the 
Senate, this developed into something 
that admittedly was rather unworkable 
in that not only was a floor put under 
the amount available for private yards, 
but also the amount in the regular navy 
yards. 

Then there was some confusion with 
respect to its application of the operation 
and maintenance for the reserve ships 
for the Naval Reserve. 

This year that confusion has been 
eliminated and I hope that we will not 
have the same problem that we had last 
year, when we get into conference with 
the Senate. 

The figure in the bill provides the 
flexibility which the Navy Department 
has requested and does permit them to 
have a substantially greater amount of 
work done in the navy yards than was 
possible last year. In fact, it is some- 
thing well over $100 million that would 
be permitted to be done in the naval ship- 
yards, over the amount that was per- 
mitted in last year’s appropriation. 

Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
bringing out these most important 
points. I would like to ask just one ques- 
tion involving percentage figures in the 
past. First we had the 65-35 percent ratio. 
Then we had no percentages whatsoever, 
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which really granted the public yards a 
little bit under 72 percent and the private 
yards around 28 percent. 

Does the gentleman feel that the per- 
centages here could be accurately stated? 
The naval request last year was 70-30, 
whereas the percentage provided here 
would be more appropriately described as 
75 percent public yard and 25 percent 
private yard; is that not correct? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It is some- 
thing in that neighborhood, but I do not 
think that anybody can give the gentle- 
man a precise figure in relation to that 
because of the other elements involving 
naval ship alteration, overhaul, and re- 
pair that are included in the overall ap- 
propriation. The percentage figure for 
navy yards would be exceeded or would 
exceed the figure from last year. 

Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Exceed- 
ing the figure from last year. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Charman, I would also like at this 
time to join in saluting and expressing 
a word of gratitude to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. MINSHALL) for the out- 
standing work he has done on this com- 
mittee and in behalf of National Defense 
in past years. His contributions shall long 
be remembered. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman for yielding. 

For over 200 years Boston had a Navy 
yard. As we know, it was closed down last 
year. 

I wrote aletter to Adm. James L. 
Holloway, Chief of Naval Operations. In 
it I said: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1974. 
Adm. James L. HorLoway, III, USN, 
Chief of Naval Operations, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ADMIRAL HoLLoway: May I begin my 
letter by saying it was a regrettable incident 
when the Boston Navy Yard, after 200 years 
of service, was closed down. I remember some 
years ago when Robert McNamara, then Sec- 
retary of Defense, considered such a move. 
It was decided to close New York and leave 
Boston open. The report at that time said 
the Boston Navy Yard would never be in 
fear of closure again; it would be necessary 
for the future because: 

1. it was a day closer to Europe 

2. it was a day closer to Russia 

8. it was closer to the sea lanes of the North 
Atlantic 


4. if anything ever happened to our NATO 
forces, this would be the route our Navy 
vessels would ply. 

Of course, the Boston Navy has been closed. 

I think it extremely compulsory that we 
should take advantage of the independent 
New England ship repair yards and make sure 
they are kept active for our own future de- 
fense. It will be impossible to keep these 
repair yards in any state of readiness with 
ship repair yard personnel trained to repair 
Naval vessels without Naval vessels to repair. 
In case of a national emergency, these re- 
pair yards would be an absolute necessity 
as proven in World War II, the various 
Mediterranean crises, and the Vietnamese 
conflict. 

The Navy must allow these New England 
yards to bid on or allocate to them enough 
work to keep their trained manpower avail- 
able or admit that the Department of De- 
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fense and Navy's statement of 1970 that it 
is their responsibility to “foster the estab- 
lishment and retention of a competitive com- 
mercial depot maintenance base” was not 
exactly what they meant. 

We must have these yards available in 
New England for a national emergency, and 
it would be in the best interests of the 
United States Navy to keep them alive and 
producing. 

I will address the Floor to this statement, 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr. 


Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the 
country is divided into sections, and if 
they are not in that particular section, 
then they are now allowed to bid the 
work, and they say, of course, the reason 
for it is home porting. 

I have been interested in the Boston 
Navy Yard, and I fought for home port- 
ing for years. I understand that side of 
the problem. The truth of the matter is 
that north of Philadelphia, other than 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard, which is a 
small yard, we have no yards which we 
would need in the event of an emergency. 

The great bulk of the work of these 
yards for the most part came from work 
that was being done at the Boston Navy 
Yard, and they shipped work to the pri- 
vate shipyards. 

So in my opinion, it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the Navr change its policy 
or at least figure out some way that we 
may use the greatest talent and ability 
that have been known to America in this 
area, which saw the birth of the original 
shipyards of America. Families of gen- 
erations of workers have worked in these 
shipyards. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a 
crying shame if the Navy does not change 
its policy and allow the Navy ships to 
be transferred up to the Boston Navy 
Yard to get their repair work done. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy that the 
gentleman yielded to me so that I have 
had the opportunity to insert this in this 
portion of the RECORD. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to say for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
before I yield to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, that it has been almost 
inconceivable to me that the home of 
the Yankee Clipper and the great ship- 
building area of this country, so far as 
I know now, does not have a single naval 
ROTC unit. Something has happened, 
and I do not know what it is. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I really 
do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I concur in the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. We need 
to have reasonable protection for the 
shipbuilding and repair capability in the 
northeastern part of the United States. 

With reference to the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard, to which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts made reference, I 
would call attention simply to the fact 
that the primary mission of this yard at 
the present time in the Navy complex 
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is as a repair and overhaul yard and a 
conversion yard for nuclear submarines. 

So the home porting question and the 
other matters which have been under dis- 
cussion are not applicable in terms of the 
problem which relates generally to what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has ad- 
dressed himself in the early part of this 
debate. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, as I re- 
call, when we were before the committee, 
we were talking about an amount for re- 
pairs and alterations of naval ships of 
some $1 billion 179 million. I think that 
was the Navy figure. 

Now, as I understand it, the commit- 
tee has placed a limitation of $1 billion 
130 million in the bill, and on page 91 of 
the report it is stated that the Navy 
figure has been reduced to a certain ex- 
tent. It is indicated that there has been 
some confusion as to the Naval Reserve 
and the research ships, et cetera, and 
that portion of the report concludes with 
these words: 

This action necessitated a slight increase 
in the percentage proposed by the Navy but 
has the advantage of allowing the Navy to 
allocate the Reserve and research repair 
work the way it desires, thus giving the Navy 


greater flexibility in administering the pro- 
gram. 


Now, when we read that, we can read 
it both ways. 

You can read it that the Navy is lim- 
ited or that the Navy has more discre- 
tion to spend money in Navy shipyards. 

I think the problem the gentleman was 
concerned about and certainly, in all 
fairness, I was concerned about, was 
that when the Navy came in and indi- 
cated they were going to do something 
both in private and public shipyards, 
that that would actually take place. That 
has not occurred all of the times in the 
past. 

So what I am concerned about is by 
reducing the $1,179,000,000 by $49 mil- 
lion, to $1,130,000,000, how does that af- 
fect the Navy, and how is that. consist- 
ent with the language of this report? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think that 
figure of $1,179,000,000, to which the 
gentleman refers, includes some reserve 
capability as well as some research. Ac- 
tually, the limitation put in here assures 
that there will be at least $110 million 
more available for work in naval ship- 
yards than there was in 1974. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I understand that. 
One of the reasons for that is that the 
budget has substantially escalated in 
1975 over 1974. Is it the impression of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin from reading 
the report, and from his knowledge of 
the accounting practices here, that the 
$1,179,000,000 includes items which 
are—— 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Not included 
in this specific appropriation. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Which are not in- 
cluded in this appropriation. So that the 
intent to reduce the allowance to $1,130,- 
000,000 was, in general, to limit the Navy 
to the amount on which they testified in 
favor of. Is that correct? 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I cannot give 
the gentleman that right to the nearest 
million dollars, but I think it comes 
pretty close to doing this when you add 
some of the other things that are not 
included in that specific appropriation. 

Mr. LEGGETT. It is my understand- 
ing that there is some $55 million avail- 
able for reserve ship repairs. There is 
some $92 million available for R. & D. 
I do not exactly know where those funds 
come from, or how they are made avail- 
able to the Navy if they are not made 
available in this bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Because the 
language that we are talking about here 
applies only to Navy vessels. 

Mr. LEGGETT. For the operation and 
maintenance appropriation, on pages 6 
and 7 of the bill, the total amount made 
available for the alteration, overhaul and 
repair of naval vessels, not more than 
$1,130,000,000 shall be available for Navy 
shipyards. Is it the gentleman’s inter- 
pretation of that language that the limi- 
tation would not limit repair and altera- 
tion funds in the ship reserve over re- 
search and development sections. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is my 
understanding. That is correct. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I think we understand 
each other. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. There is 
complete flexibility with respect to re- 
serve and research appropriations. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Yes; I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin knows, I have 
been very interested in this matter, and 
I appeared before the gentleman's sub- 
committee, and at that time I had a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Navy writ- 
ten to the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services in which the Navy 
was seeking complete flexibility in this 
area. 

What the committee has done this 
year, does that give the Navy the flexi- 
bility that they sought, or does it re- 
strict them in some way? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Well, it gives 
them a great deal of flexibility. It does 
provide a restriction which I do not think 
is at all difficult for them. In other 
words, it is not the situation where last 
year we got into the setting of a floor for 
both the navy yards and the private 
shipyards. There is leeway provided here 
that would allow them to go further into 
the total amount available than was the 
case in the past. I think there is suffi- 
cient flexibility her. They will not have 
the administrative problems that they 
had last year in connection with it. I 
think the important thing here is that 
we are simply making the views of the 
members of the committee well known 
to them, that we do not wish them to 
continue what had occurred up until 
last year, the constant downdrop in the 
amount of work that was available to the 
Nation at private yards. 

Mr. HICKS. Actually, the Navy will 
get what it is after. We do not really 
need to have the battle this year over 
this matter that we had last year. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not be- 
lieve the Navy has any real basis for 
complaint with respect to the language 
that is in this bill. 

Mr. HICKS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ADDABBO). 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, while 
the people of this Nation stagger under 
the cumulative effects of the worst in- 
filation in a quarter century, while other 
Federal agencies absorb in their budgets 
the rising costs of goods and services, the 
Department of Defense marches serenely 
on, cloaked in the invulnerable shield of 
national security. 

The Congress has too often been so in 
awe of the term, “national security,” that 
year after year it provided the military 
with any and all they desired. Even 
today out of an $87 billion defense re- 
quest, which is $13 billion over last year’s 
request, the Appropriations Committee 
has cut the budget to only $83.7 billion. 
At the most charitable, that is a modest 
cut indeed. 


I am not happy with this cut and I 
shall seek to amend it later. My amend- 
ment will be modest too, a $2.5 billion 
cut, or 3 percent of the total budget. The 
opponents to this amendment, I am sure, 
will contend that approval will seriously 
harm national security. I am now con- 
vinced that any defense budget cut, is 
not a mortal blow to national security. 

But before I get into the details of this 
bill, let me commend first the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon). I am always impressed 
with the dedication of the chairman and 
his willingness to work hard, long hours 
on a bill that yearly becomes more diffi- 
cult to put together. But I am especially 
impressed by the committee report, al- 
most totally the product of the chair- 
man’s thinking, which specifies for the 
first time this year that supplemental 
Pentagon budget requests will not be 
looked on with favor. 

That is a very important decision by 
Mr. Manon. Last year alone, after the 
House passed the $74 billion budget, the 
Congress received in 6 months supple- 
mental request for an additional $19 
billion, of which they got $14 billion. 

I believe that the chairman, as do an 
increasing number of committee mem- 
bers, is finally convinced that the Penta- 
gon has reached too far, pushed too 
hard and has diminished cause, for its 
gargantuan share of the budget dollar. 

I would especially like to commend 
the staff of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, not only for the long hours of 
tedious labor and investigatory research, 
but for the role the staff played in ex- 
posing to the light of day some of the 
sophisticated Pentagon methods for pad- 
ding its considerable budget. Without 
the staff leadership, this budget total 
would be far, far worse than it is today. 

Now, let me talk specifically about this 
budget and all that is wrong with it. 

The purpose of the military is to pro- 
tect this Nation from external attack. To 
do this, it must have men, weapons, 
bases, and all that goes with that. It is 
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the duty of this Congress to provide to 
the military the tools with which to do 
the job we want it to do. But through 
the years, that primary objective has 
been greatly diffused; the Pentagon now 
sees its role not only to protect this Na- 
tion but to protect all nations. Some- 
times they protect nations against their 
own people, sometimes against outside 
forces. The Pentagon in these nuclear 
days needs missiles not only to protect 
these shores but to destroy other nations 
should they launch a nuclear attack 
against us. We now have enough mis- 
siles to protect ourselves a dozen times 
over, even against our most powerful 
enemy; yet we continue to build more. 

The Congress dictated several years 
ago that the military stop fighting 
covertly in several Asian nations, and 
stop supplying them except through nor- 
mal aid funds. Nevertheless, $539 mil- 
lion of this bill alone goes to supply a 
fund for Asian nations and their mili- 
tary needs. 


As it stands, the budget is filled with 
extraneous programs. When we point 
out that peace costs more than war, we 
are making no idle comment. 


I should point out at this time that I 
enthusiastically support an amendment 
to be offered later by Congressmen FLYNT 
and Gramo that would cut back military 
aid to South Vietnam, I was a direct 
sponsor of that amendment last year. I 
support it full-heartedly this year. 

With peace in our time, this Nation 
has entered into a period unparalleled in 
our history. Upon the conclusion of the 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam, with the 
congressionally mandated withdrawal of 
forces from Cambodia and Laos, this Na- 
tion has embarked on a military con- 
struction binge. 


We are spending an almost incompre- 
hensible amount of money on the Trident 
submarine program, the Minuteman mis- 
sile, the ABM and other redundant pro- 
grams. Let me quote for a minute from 
page 157 of the committee report, a para- 
graph from my separate views: 

Even though we have massive redundancy 
in our current strategic systems, this year’s 
Defense Appropriation contains millions of 
dollars for new systems and improvements in 
the deployed systems. The RDT&E appropria- 
tions, for example, include $455 million for 
the B-1 Bomber: $748 million for the Tri- 
dent Submarine; $112.5 million to initiate 
development of air and submarine launched 
cruise missiles; $37 million to initiate devel- 
opment of a new ICBM to replace Minute- 
man; $25 million for a new and larger war- 
head for Minuteman; $56.7 million to im- 
prove the accuracy of Minuteman; $39 mil- 
lion for a terminally guided maneuvering 
reentry vehicle; $17 million for a new land- 
based tactical muclear system called Persh- 
ing 11: $236 million for ABM systems, and 
millions more. What possible justification 
can be given for all of these systems? What 
are we trying to prove? Even if all of these 
systems are developed and deployed, the So- 
viet Union will continue to retain the cap- 
ability to destroy the Untied States. End of 
Quotation. 


The point of this, as all of us here know 
is that most of these systems will never 
be implemented, they will never be used, 
they will be obsolete, unnecessary. They 
are make-work projects designed to keep 
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Government contractors busy and de- 
fense spending up. 

By cutting the budget overall, we al- 
low the Pentagon the luxury, needed in 
this case I believe, of cutting their budg- 
ets where it is easiest. Their budgeteers 
are far niore numerous than ours; they 
know all the sophisticated hiding games. 
Since they know where they have padded 
their budget the most, let them take re- 
sponsibility for trimming it down. If they 
are really hurt they have an unobligated 
fund of $6.9 billion to reprogram from. 

Certainly, they are very good at rais- 
ing the budget. In the last 180 days, this 
Congress has been asked to approve $19 
billion in supplemental Defense requests 
over the basic $74 billion we approved. 
What is more, we approved $14 billion in 
supplemental requests. If that is not suc- 
cess, what is? We cut $5 billion without 
damaging our uational security. The 
chart in the speaker's lobby shows that— 

Requested increase in defense budget this 

year 
Fiscal year 1974 appropria- 
tion act signed into law, 

January 2, 1974 
Fiscal year 1975 budget es- 

timate, February 4, 1974. 
Increase fiscal year 1975 

over fiscal year 1974.... +11, 364, 067, 000 
Fiscal year 1974 second 

supplemental estimate, 

February 4, 1974 


$74, 218, 230,000 
85, 582, 297, 000 


6, 200, 421, 000 


Subtotal, increase.. + 17, 564, 488, 000 

Fiscal year 1975 budget 
amendments, May 30, 
and June 24, 1974 1, 475, 200, 000 
Total increase in 6 

months 

Fiscal year 1975 wunobli- 
gated balance estimate. 
Fiscal year 1975 unexpend- 
ed balance estimate____ 


+19, 039, 688, 000 
6, 905, 000, 000 


44, 099, 000, 000 


It is time to use this fund of expertise 
in the Pentagon’s finance offices to the 
national advantage. The President wants 
to cut the budget by $5 billion; Arthur 
Burns wants to cut the budget $10 billion. 
Do we not all have an opportunity to 
agree that we can better serve our Nation 
in this critical period by cutting this 
budget, rather than letting it drain 
dollars needlessly? I think we do have a 
unique opportunity today and I would 
hope you would support my amendment 
when it is offered later today. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ADDABBO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BADILLO). 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman on his excellent 
statement and I want to assure him I will 
support him in his amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are once again pre- 
sented with a Defense money bill which 
not only continues to carry forward mis- 
directed priorities and highly question- 
able policies and weapons programs but 
which also will have a damaging effect 
on our already seriously troubled domes- 
tic economy. Although the Appropria- 
tions Committee trimmed some $3.4 bil- 
lion from the administration’s original 
request, this measure is almost $10 bil- 
lion more than the amount appropriated 
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by the Congress for fiscal year 1974 and 
does not take into consideration any sup- 
plemental requests which may be sub- 
sequently sought by the executive branch. 
As my good friend from New York (Mr. 
ADDABBO) aptly observed in his separate 
views, the Congress was asked to con- 
sider a total increase for fiscal year 1974 
of over $19 billion for the DOD during a 
5-month span earlier this year and no 
one knows at this point how much in 
additional funds may be requested in the 
months ahead by the DOD once we act 
on this money bill today. 

The administration repeatedly urges 
that Federal spending be reduced yet it 
refuses to follow its own suggestions 
when it comes to the Defense Depart- 
ment. The only real cuts contemplated 
by the present administration are in 
domestic programs which would aid those 
most in need—programs which are es- 
sential to those citizens who are gen- 
erally at the bottom and middle of the 
economic rung, the disadvantaged, the 
minorities, the elderly, the unemployed 
and the “have nots” of our country. 
While our Nation’s urban centers are in- 
creasingly pinched between soaring in- 
filation, rising unemployment, and de- 
creasing budgets, the administration in- 
tends to make budgetary cuts which will 
further restrict and limit domestic pro- 
grams while having no effect on the 
military budget. 

Aside from these sorely perverted 
priorities, the Nixon regime’s defense 


proposals involve waste, the continua- 
tion of unwise and regressive past policies 
and inept efforts at pump-priming, such 


as Secretary Schlesinger’s admission 
earlier in the year that an additional $6 
billion had been added in an effort to 
stave off a recession—the recession we 
are currently experiencing. How in good 
conscience can we support a defense 
measure of this enormity when we are 
supposedly at peace and are seeking dé- 
tente with our potential adversaries 
throughout the world? How, for example, 
can this body possibly justify the con- 
tinued support of a regime in South Viet- 
nam which not only perpetrates con- 
tinued violations of the Paris Peace 
Agreement but which refuses to conduct 
national elections and imprisons count- 
less citizens simply on the basis of their 
political beliefs and peaceful opposition 
to the present government? One billion 
dollars will not bring peace or democracy 
to South Vietnam and our appropriation 
of additional funds for this ill-conceived 
effort will do nothing more than en- 
courage our generals and admirals to 
maintain the present level of military aid 
to that nation. While I will certainly sup- 
port the amendment aimed at reducing 
the military appropriation for South 
Vietnam to the level of $700 million, I be- 
lieve that that sum is much too large. I 
am certain that, when the final figures 
are tallied, we will learn that far in ex- 
cess of whatever amount is appropriated 
for that purpose this afternoon will have 
been spent. 

Beyond the overall size of this measure 
and the potentially damaging affect it 
will have on the economy in terms of 
contributing to the rampant inflation 
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presently being experienced, I am equally 
disturbed over a number of the weapons 
and armaments programs which are in- 
cluded in this bill. Especially troubling is 
the $5.8 million earmarked for the pro- 
duction of a new line of chemical weap- 
ons referred to as the binary system for 
delivering nerve gas. It was my under- 
standing that this Nation was going out 
of the chemical warfare business and, 
instead, was taking a lead in arriving at 
some type of international agreement on 
controlling chemical weapons. However, 
this request would seem to belie such an 
understanding and, instead, give cre- 
dence to the belief that the United States 
was simply paying lipservice to the need 
to develop and promulgate controls on 
chemical weaponry. By producing such a 
weapons system how can any other na- 
tion interpret our position other than 
advocating chemical warfare? Further- 
more, I understand from those more 
knowledgeable than I on the subject that 
we may well be talking about a total cost 
of $1.5 to $2 billion after current stocks 
of chemical weapons are destroyed and 
the new system is produced. I shall cer- 
tainly support the amendment to be of- 
fered by our colleague from Washington 
(Mr. Hicks) to eliminate all funds for 
this program and I urge others to do so 
as well, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that our Na- 
tion must have the capability to ade- 
quately defend itself and to maintain 
the delicate balance which exists in the 
international sector these days. Further, 
we must also have the capacity to 
promptly and properly meet our inter- 
national commitments. However, the 
vast amount of the money to be ap- 
propriated by this legislation today is 
nothing more than fat which contributes 
little or nothing to our national defense, 
which extends badly distorted national 
objectives and questionable goals and 
which will seriously aggravate our badly 
damaged economy. This fat must be 
trimmed without delay and I am hopeful 
that the proposed amendment to effect a 
3 percent reduction in the military 
budget will be overwhelmingly adopted. 
I am also optimistic that this may very 
well be the last time we are confronted 
by such a budgetary monstrosity as, by 
this time next year, the newly formed 
Committee on the Budget will have had 
the opportunity to carefully scrutinize 
defense spending in relation to other 
funding needs and the overall economic 
situation. I trust that the Budget Com- 
mittee will give meaning to the hopes 
expressed by Messrs. ADDABBO, GIAIMO, 
OBEY, and Roysat that priority be given 
to true defense needs and that those 
programs not essential for the country’s 
defense be curtailed. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. WHITTEN). 

Mr. WHITTEN Mr. Chairman, I real- 
ize that I take somewhat of a different 
view from the line of argument that has 
gone before; but I started on the Com- 
mittee on Defense of Naval appropria- 
tions in 1943. I sincerely believe that 
perhaps the greatest danger we have in 
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the United States right now is this ruin- 
ous inflation. 

Inflation will never be controlled until 
we review the courses that we have been 
following in the last number of years. 
I believe history will bear me out when 
I say that no nation over a long period 
of time has been able to spend 28 to 33 
or 34 percent of its income on military 
expenditures. As necessary as defense 
is, it does not bring any goods. It is not 
quite as bad as foreign aid, because we 
do learn something from research. It is 
a dead weight on the economy and our 
economy is in bad shape. 

When we had the Secretary of Defense 
before us, I asked him what we learned 
in Vietnam. He learned we cannot win a 
war 10,000 miles from home against guer- 
rilla troops in the jungle. I told him the 
French and Indian war taught us that. 
We have 42,000 troops in North Korea. 
Do we not know they would become hos- 
tages during the first 2 days of any war? 
Did we not learn from our recent ex- 
perience of trying to get our prisoners of 
war back from Vietnam. People through- 
out the country were pleading with us 
and properly so? 

Do we not know this bill in itself 
provides for the transfer of 30,000 or 
40,000 more dependents to Europe? If 
we had an outbreak in that area, do we 
think, with all these dependents there, 
we would have a fighting mobile force 
that could move around and protect us, 
or would their families become hostages, 
as we have heard elsewhere? The point 
I am making, if we are going to have a 
basic program to defend, we are going 
to have to see that the economy is pro- 
tected so we can support defense. The 
first move in having defense is to quit 
supporting what amounts to a military 
establishment in place of a Defense De- 
partment. 


We are going to have to see that we 
have soldiers that can move, that we 
have soldiers not tied down with de- 
pendents. We have to have a reserve and 
a guard who can go ahead about their 
business during the week and under nor- 
mal conditions and we can call out dur- 
ing a time of serious trouble. 


Right now we have troops around the 
world who are not actually in shape to 
defend any of us. I will say and I will 
repeat it in my extensions of remarks and 
later in debate, that the first thing nec- 
essary in order to maintain an adequate 
defense is to realize that we cannot sup- 
port it with our economy in danger. We 
should take steps to stop this ruinous 
inflation of 10 percent a year, paying 10 
and 12 percent interest now on our earn- 
ings. 

I remember when I started to practice 
law. As I drove over north Mississippi, 
seldom did you see land which was not 
owned by a joint land bank, a stock 
company or an insurance company. The 
same was true over the whole Nation. 
My friends we are on the road again. 
We must pull in horns not only here but 
elsewhere. 

There is not a man on any committee, 
as intelligent as they are, that can tell us 
how much military we have and where it 
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is. We do not have an up-to-date inven- 
tory of what we have in defense. 

A few years ago I asked for that when 
I was on the Military Construction Af- 
fairs Committee and it was as surprising 
to the military as it was to the Congress 
that we have so many things in so many 
places. We have a worldwide establish- 
ment. 

It may not be fair to say so, but sev- 
eral years ago we built a ship and we put 
one less gun on it in order that the ad- 
miral could have three automobiles so 
that when he landed he could land his 
car. 

I could go on and on and on, but sooner 
or later we are going to have to look at 
this situation. We are going to have to 
cut it back to defense, and say that we 
wish we could afford this way of life for 
the military establishment, just like we 
are going to have to do it on all the civil- 
ian things we have. We cannot stand 
this 10-percent inflation every year for 
much longer. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. WYMAN). 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill. The lengthy volumes 
of hearings bear mute witness to the 
substantial and protracted efforts of 
members and an extremely competent 
staff to cull the wheat from the chaff 
and come up with a military appropria- 
tions bill that adequately but not ex- 
cessively funds the necessary defense 
capabilities of this Nation. A single vol- 
ume of these hearings—for example, 
part 5—contains more than 1,900 pages. 

Because I am seeking other office this 
marks my last year as a member of the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
and I want to express my appreciation 
of the privilege that has been mine to 
serve with the outstandingly competent 
and dedicated senior Members of this 
body who comprise the Defense Subcom- 
mittee. Our distinguished and capable 
chairman (Mr. Manon) has undoubt- 
edly forgotten more than I could remem- 
ber about the defense requirements of 
the United States. The extremely com- 
petent and learned senior member from 
Florida (Mr. SIKES) has been an example 
of proficiency and learning that is uni- 
versally recognized and respected by all 
Members of the House on both sides of 
the aisle. Our distinguished ranking 
minority member (Mr. MINSHALL) has 
done yeoman work for our country. All 
of my colleagues deserve public thanks 
for their devoted work, much of which 
goes on in executive session because of 
security requirements, without fanfare 
and for the most part without public 
awareness of the enormously important 
decisions that must be made on almost 
a daily basis concerning our missiles, 
our submarines, communications, com- 
mand and control, and a thousand and 
one vital links in a system of military 
preparedness for any eventuality in an 
uneasy world. The subcommittee on the 
minority side will be headed by the com- 
petent and experienced member from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Davis) in the 94th Con- 
gress for which those who realize the 
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profound responsibilities of defense can 
rest easier because they know he will 
do what is right and best for America. 
With him will be our newest minority 
member from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) 
who in but a few short years is already a 
member of the leadership on the minor- 
ity side. 

I shall miss benefiting from the learn- 
ing and the advice and the example of 
my friends and outstanding Representa- 
tives who make up the balance of the de- 
fense subcommittee, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. 
Fioop, Mr. FLYNT, Mr. MCFALL, Mr. An- 
DABBO, and Mr. Gramo. Their dedication 
and maturity of judgment stands the 
United States in good stead for nowhere 
are such vital qualifications needed more 
than on this particular subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned 
about the future of defense appropria- 
tions. As costs escalate, and pressures 
mount for additional domestic spending, 
there is greater and greater risk that de- 
fense spending will suffer from the fact 
that it is largely included in the less than 
30 percent of appropriated funds that 
are in the so-called “controllable” cate- 
gory in the national budget. 

We have just established a Congres- 
sional Budget Committee in an effort to 
achieve the salutary and necessary goal 
of containing annual spending within 
annual revenues. There are indications 
from a review of the philosophical back- 
grounds and voting records of some who 
have been put on this Budget Committee 
on the majority side, that the emphasis 
in their thinking may be more domestic 
than military. Charged as it is under 
the new law with the ultimate respon- 
sibility for establishing priorities in over- 
all spending, there are increasing indica- 
tions that defense may be shortchanged 
in the continuing search for more money 
for social welfare programs. This must 
not happen, for all will be lost if our Na- 
tion does not maintain a respectable de- 
fense deterrent. The defense of the 
United States of America must remain 
this country’s No. 1 priority in the years 
ahead. 

The cost-price scourge that afflicts the 
country at this hour is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the current defense budg- 
et. Procurement obtains less and less for 
each dollar because of runaway inflation. 
Oil costs have escalated beyond all ra- 
tional bounds. Personnel costs approach 
a disproportionate 60 percent of the en- 
tire defense appropriation, comparing 
most unfavorably I might say, with the 
same costs for the Soviet Union. Actually 
the current defense bill represents the 
lowest expenditure for defense that the 
United States has provided since the 
Korean war. The bill should not be fur- 
ther reduced here today lest the national 
security be the victim and this is not an 
overstatement. 

In the long run my principal concern 
is that the Congress should provide and 
even insist upon the development of an 
increased conventional warfare capa- 
bility of U.S. Forces. This is a practical 
necessity for the simple reason that the 
retaliatory standoff that is implicit in 
the nuclear capabilities of the major 
powers is bound to continue under both 
SALT I and prospective SALT II agree- 
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ments. Each side Kuuws that if there 
is resort to nuclear attack there is 
enough assured destruction in reserve to 
make a preemptive first strike a disaster 
for whatever country might initiate it. 
Should nuclear missiles be flown it is 
the end for civilized society as the world 
has come to know it in this third quarter 
of the 20th century. 


But confrontations and hostilities here 
and there around the world are bound 
to take place, and we must be able to 
meet these challenges with adequate 
conventional forces. This requires a 
credible conventional presence. It means 
better small arms, tanks, lighter fighter 
aircraft, shoulder fired and portable 
missiles, laser guided accuracy, and a 
host of nonnuclear weapons capabilities 
designed to increase the firepower and 
attack—as well as defense—thrust of 
our men in uniform. Only in this way 
can we successfully reduce the numbers 
of personnel in the military for only by 
improving the military productivity and 
ability of the individual fighting man 
can we safely reduce the numbers. 

Massive troop movements across the 
oceans are no longer a viable reality in 
terms of site defense. In no way, for 
example, could this country hope to con- 
front the huge landforces of the Soviet 
Union or Red China on a man-to-man 
basis should a conventional war develop 
on the continent of Europe or Asia. We, 
therefore, simply must encourage policy 
planning to insure that what troops we 
are able to provide in the field are in 
top shape with top equipment and im- 
posing firepower. This is going to require 
significantly accelerated appropriations 
for both procurement of conventional 
weapons and research and development 
of new ones. This is not for destruction 
but for defense. Without a recognized 
conventional warfare military capability 
our diplomatic endeavors in the interests 
of world stability and peace are bound 
to be significantly impaired. 

In similar vein it has been irrespon- 
sibly suggested of late that because our 
Navy’s deadweight tonnage is greater 
than that of the U.S.S.R. that we are 
stronger at sea. Nothing could be more 
inaccurate. Deadweight tonnage is not 
the test. The Navy needs newer and 
faster ships. It needs to go more and 
more in the direction of nuclear propul- 
sion that is not oil dependent far from 
our shores. We urgently need to take 
this country away from the practice of 
burning oil as fuel and in the direction 
of confining its use to lubrication, using 
nuclear reaction as the main method of 
propulsion for vessels—and subma- 
rines—of sufficient size to be capable of 
nuclear propulsion. 

One does not need to read “Jane’s 
Fighting Ships” to realize that because of 
the billions that were spent for so many 
years on the debacle in Southeast Asia 
that our Navy has fallen behind the 
U.S.S.R. We should now proceed to catch 
up, but in the process let us plan ships 
and submarines with improved firepower, 
speed, and usefulness in their basic mis- 
sion which is to defend our shores and 
keep open the sealanes for the mate- 
rials on which we must depend to sur- 
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vive. One of my major concerns with the 
present defense budget is that it does 
not provide adequate naval procurement, 
even though higher than in previous 
years because of Vietnam. The Navy 
should plan and request whatever is nec- 
essary to keep the United States on top 
of the seas and it is the continuing obli- 
gation of the Congress for the safety 
and security of the American people to 
fund these requests after appropriate 
screening. 

Without a careful reading of the com- 
mittee’s report it is impossible to com- 
prehend the full sweep of the provisions 
of this bill, Funded is everything from 
the Air Force, Navy, and Army’s per- 
sonnel, operation, maintenance, procure- 
ment, and retirements, to procurement 
of new weapons and research and devel- 
opment of others. Decisions have had to 
be made on hard questions such as the 
Navy’s Operation Sanguine, its contro- 
versial communications system designed 
for better communications with deep- 
diving submarines on station in far-off 
oceans. It is impossible to be certain 
that every necessary aspect of defense 
needs have been provided for, or that, 
in some instances, there has not been an 
overfunding. I take a dim view, for exam- 
ple, of the so-called antiballistic missile 
systems that are also funded in this bill 
for the simple reason that I cannot be- 
lieve they can be effective against decoy 
attack. 

Be this as it may, however, it is clear 
that the subcommittee has earnestly 
sought to do the best it could with the 
funds available. In this connection it 
should be constantly remembered that 
we can only lawfully appropriate what 
the Armed Services Committees have au- 
thorized. Unless there is a prior author- 
ization the rules do not permit an appro- 
priation. In some instances we have felt 
that authorizations have been insuffi- 
cient. In others overly generous. An ex- 
ample of reduction by authorization is 
seen in the funding for military assist- 
ance to Southeast Asia which was budg- 
eted at $1.45 billion but authorized at 
$1 billion. Consequently the limit on this 
bill was $1 billion which, incidentally, is 
approximately one-twentieth of the costs 
for holding the line in Southeast Asia 
of but a very few years ago, and without 
the presence of American personnel in 
combat thanks to implementation of the 
Vietnamization program. Hopefully the 
situation in Southeast Asia will stabilize 
as a standoff in future years, and our ap- 
propriations for ammunition and other 
supplies for the South Vietnamese forces 
can be adjusted down and eventually out 
of the picture. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say once 
again that it has been an honor and a 
privilege for me to serve on the defense 
Subcommittee with such outstanding 
men. I shall always cherish the memory 
of this service and seek to remember the 
lessons I have learned in the process. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to my friend 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio for yielding 
me this time. I would like to address 
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two or three questions to the chairman 
or some other member of the committee. 

I will preface the first question by say- 
ing that last year I learned for the first 
time of the enormous number of coun- 
selors in the military service and I won- 
der how many of them the committee is 
providing in this bill. I believe that last 
year there was somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 15,000 full and part time 
counselors. Am I wrong about that? 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is correct. We had considerable 
discussion last year about the “use of 
manpower in the Department of De- 
fense, and we pointed out what seemed 
to be an inordinate number of coun- 
selors. 

The committee through its actions has 
discouraged the employment of some of 
these counselors, while agreeing that 
some were justified. In our actions this 
year the committee recommended the 
following which I will read from page 
53 of the report: 


The Committee has not recommended any 
further reductions in this year’s request for 
the employment of counselors of all types in 
the armed services. The request for these 
positions has declined from about 16,540 
man-years in fiscal year 1973 to 13,750. The 
Committee will continue to keep a watchful 
eye on these programs and notifies the De- 
partment of Defense that it considers the 
strength estimates provided in the hearings 
to be ceilings that are not to be exceeded 
without prior approval. 

This does seem like a large number of 
counselors, but after hearings and prob- 
ings with respect to the need for these 
counselors, many of which are indirectly 
related to the All Volunteer Force, we 
went along as indicated in the report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman’s statement that this is 
an inordinate number is something of 
an understatement, even at the reduced 
figure of 13,750 man-years in 1973. What 
is it presently? 

Mr. MAHON. Presently, it is 13,750. It 
was, in fiscal 1973, the year before last, 
about 16,500 plus. 

Mr. GROSS. And it is what right now? 

Mr. MAHON. 13,750. 

Mr. GROSS. Does it speak well for the 
$600 million spent each year on recruit- 
ing that we get the types of individuals 
in the armed services of the country re- 
quiring the services of thousands of wet- 
nurses at such heavy cost? What is 
wrong with our recruiting procedures? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, we are 
certainly spending enough money to 
have a superb recruiting program. 

Of course, we are not able to get all 
the quality recruits in the Army which 
we would like to have; £0 percent of the 
male recruits in the Army are not even 
high school graduates. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if there is any 
way to reestablish in the Armed Forces 
such as I served in a good many years 
ago, the recognition of top sergeants in 
the companies and batteries as coun- 
selors and den mothers to take care of 
the troops? 

Mr. MAHON. We have urged the 
armed services to utilize their own per- 
sonnel to serve in this capacity, feeling 
that very often the top sergeant or others 
in similar capacities could do a better 
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job counseling than some of these peo- 
ple who are employed b, the services. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
a figure in mind as to the vost of all of 
these thousands of man-hours? 

Mr. MAHON. It would k2 about $12,000 
per man-year. Multiply that by the 13,- 
750 and one runs up a very large figure. 

Mr. GROSS. I should say one does run 
up a large figure. The more I inquire 
about it, the more disappointed I am that 
we apparently must have all of these full- 
and part-time counselors to wet-nurse 
the men and women in our armed <erv- 
ices these days. I hope that some way, 
somehow, we can get a different caliber 
of personnel in the Armed Forces of the 
country. 

Let me ask the gentleman about the 
provision in the bill to provide $220,500,- 
000 for the production o- 12 F—111 fighter 
planes. I thought the F-111 program 
was to be phased out and ended long ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 


To continue what I was saying, I 
thought the F-111 was to be phased out 
and ended even before our late colleague, 
Mr. Rivers, departed this earth. As 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee he told us a year or two be- 
fore he died that this program was to 
be ended then. 


Now I notice another 12 F-111’s are to 
be built at a cost of approximately $18.5 


million each. This is hard to believe. 

Mr. MAHON. Let me say this, that the 
follow-up bomber to the B-52 is sup- 
posed to be the B-1. Whether the B-1 
will ever actually be built, we do not 
know. It looks as though the projected 
cost is about $62 million per copy for the 
B-1 bomber. I would not be surprised if 
that cost does not escalate up to as much 
as $80 million a copy. 

Whether we undertake to build the 
B-1 is a matter of great controversy, I 
agree. But the present version and the 
former version of the F-111 is, in many 
ways, the finest plane that this Nation 
has ever constructed. We have a hot 
production line which serves as a back- 
up in case the B-1 does not come to 
fruition. We do not know, in this turbu- 
lent world, what the future holds. There- 
fore, we wanted to maintain a hot line 
of about one a month of this plane until 
we had proceeded further. 

I wish later to insert in the record some 
further information as to the F-111. 

Mr. GROSS. The F-111 is not the B-1 
and never could be the B~1. 

Mr. MAHON. No, no, it could not, but 
if there is never to be a B-1, it would be 
good to have these planes. 

Mr. GROSS. Are the F-111’s still pro- 
duced at Fort Worth, Tex.? 

Mr. MAHON. I believe so, 300 miles 
from my district. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT). 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, before 
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addressing myself to the substance of 
this bill, I want to join with the speakers 
who have preceded me in paying my sin- 
cere respects to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MINSHALL) and the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. WYMAN), 
who, at the end of the 93d Congress, 
will terminate their service on this sub- 
committee and this Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I have an overwhelming 
and overpowering respect and admira- 
tion for these two colleagues of mine. 
The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WILLIAM 
MINSHALL) and I came to the Congress 
almost simultaneously. The gentleman 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Lovis 
Wyman) followed us by a few years. 

One of the highlights of my service on 
this committee, especially this subcom- 
mittee, has been the opportunity to work 
with dedicated, competent, able Mem- 
bers like the gentleman from Ohio and 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
who will soon be leaving us. 

Mr. Chairman, when they leave this 
committee and become, if I may call 
them this, alumni of this Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, they will join the 
ranks of alumni from this subcommittee 
members of their own party like Forp, 
Laird, Lipscomb, and RHODES, and mem- 
bers of my own party like Thomas and 
ANDREWS and others who have distin- 
guished themselves in their service in 
this House of Representatives by their 
dedicated and highly motivated work as 
members of this committee. 

To each of these two colleagues who 
are voluntarily leaving us I wish them 
Godspeed, good luck, continued health 
and happiness, and a reasonable amount 
of prosperity as a reward for the services 
which they have contributed, not only 
to the work of this House and this com- 
mittee, but indeed to our Nation and 
the people of our country. 

We will miss you, and we wish you 
well. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate these very kind re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
Georgia, my friend, Jack FLYNT. 

I wish to make one exception to them, 
however. You say, only a “reasonable 
amount of prosperity.” I hope that I 
will have a lot of prosperity. 

You and I have lived together and 
worked together side by side for some 
20 years. We have enjoyed our work on 
a professional basis and on a social basis. 
I know our wives are very good friends, 
and I certainly am going to miss the close 
association on a professional basis which 
we have had here. 

I want you to know I am not retiring 
from Congress; I am not retiring from 
business. I am going to be based here 
in Washington, and I hope that I will 
do a little bit better than enjoy “reason- 
able prosperity.” 

Mr Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for his kind remarks. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to join with my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, in expressing my sin- 
cere appreciation to the gentleman for 
his very kind remarks. 

I hope, too, that I will still be around 
here next year but we all know that to- 
day the affairs of life and fortune are 
most uncertain, to put it mildly. 

I would like also to comment on the 
spirit in which the gentleman has made 
his remarks. That spirit is the same as 
that under which this subcommittee has 
always been operated, and it is distinctly 
nonpartisan. I have never known in the 
years I have served on this Subcommit- 
tee for Defense Appropriations any dis- 
cussion that was oriented in the direction 
of whether one was a member of the 
Democratic Party or a member of the 
Republican Party. It has always been 
what is best for America. 

Mr. Chairman, in that spirit the gen- 
tleman in the well has been one of the 
leading proponents 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate very much the gentleman’s 
yielding. 

Earlier in the debate I paid tribute 
to our good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MINSHALL) who is retiring, but 
I did not at that time include the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, (Louvrs 
Wyman). That was because at the mo- 
ment my mind was on other matters. 

I wish to join in the fine statements 
made concerning our good friend, the 
gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Wyman), and I wish him the very best in 
his every undertaking. The gentleman 
has contributed greatly to this Congress 
and to this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we hate to see him leave 
us. We hope he will stay around. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, during the 
time I have served as a Member of the 
House I have seen the dollar amount 
of this bill approximately double from 
what it was when I first came here. I 
would like to say that the security of this 
Naticn and the defense of the free world 
have increased proportionately. 

This year the budget request for this 
bill came to us in the amount of approxi- 
mately $87 billion. Today we bring be- 
fore the House an appropriation bill for 
$83.7 billion. 

There are some areas in which some 
meribers of the committee would have 
liked to have made additional cuts. By 
and large, this bill represents a con- 
sensus of the members of this subcom- 
mittee and of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

There is sor-e valid disagreement on 
the part of some members with the fig- 
ures and the items which are included 
in this bill, and it is to one of those that 
I shall address myself in connection with 
an amendment which I shall offer at the 
appropriate time. 

We have been told that we can ex- 
pect, at the present financing levels, an 
increase in the budget request for this 
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bill of about $6 billion a year in the years 
that lie ahead, Even at this astronomi- 
cal rate of increase it is highly probable 
that a $6 billion annual increase will not 
keep up with the rate of inflation which 
confronts this country. 

When I first became especially inter- 
ested in the defense appropriation bill, 
Mr. Chairman, about 40 percent of the 
total amount was for military pay and 
allowances. Today that figure is approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the total amount 
of this bill, which means thav there is a 
corresponiing reduction in the percen- 
tage of the gross amount available for 
operation and maintenance, procure- 
ment, and research anc development. 

Let mc say with regard to research and 
development that while I recognize the 
necessity for manpower and hardware 
and operation and maintenance costs, 
Mr. Chairman, the items and funds pro- 
vided in this bill for research, test, and 
evaluation may be literally the insurance 
policy of this country for the years 
which lie ahead. 

At the proper time, Mr. Chairman, I 
shall offer an amendment to line 24, page 
26, which will have the effect of reducing 
our military assistance for Vietnam from 
$1 billion to $700 million. 

Mr. Chairman, this might seem like a 
somewhat high cut in this area, but when 
we take into consideration that as nearly 
as the accountants and statisticians can 
produce the figures, that the amount 
expended for this purpose in fiscal year 
1974 was approximately $744 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) if I may have 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, as I 
started to say, to provide the amount for 
military assistance-Vietnam, that is pro- 
vided in this bill, would be more than 
a quarter billion dollar increase over the 
amount expended for this purpose in the 
preceding fiscal year. Therfore those of 
us who have worked together in perfect- 
ing the language of this amendment have 
come up with the figure of $700 million. 
Technically, it is $622,600,000, because 
there is a $77.4 million item which will 
not be affected by this amendment. We 
feel there may have been an overspend- 
ing, almost in the nature of an overkill, 
in the amount of funds that have been 
provided for South Vietnam. 

There are many of us who believe that 
the funds provided by the South Viet- 
namese themselves might have been 
spent more effectively if the amounts 
provided by the U.S. Treasury via the 
U.S. taxpayers had been less than we 
had provided in the years which have 
preceded fiscal year 1975. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that this is 
a subject matter on which reasonable 
men and women can disagree. I respect 
the views and the attitudes of those who 
will oppose this amendment, but I offer 
this amendment in utmost good faith 
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because I believe, with sincerity, that the 
amount which we seek to provide by this 
amendment will not only be better for 
the American taxpayers, but will in the 
short and long range be better for the 
Republic of South Vietnam. 

So, Mr. Chairman, as I say, at the 
proper time this amendment will be of- 
fered, and I urge favorable considera- 
tion of the amendment in this commit- 
tee when the amendment to reduce mili- 
tary assistance funds for Southeast Asia 
will be offered under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yieid 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. MILLER). 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio for yielding 
me this time. I recall when we were in 
executive session of the full committee, 
in discussing title VII, military assistance 
for South Vietnamese forces, that the 
chairman stated that about $35 million 
of the funds were used last year for fuel 
for the South Vietnamese forces. Yet we 
go back to title VIII, under the general 
provision on page 48. We find under 
section 344 that none of the funds con- 
tained in this act shall be used to furnish 
petroleum fuels produced in the conti- 
nental United States to Southeast Asia 
for use by non-U.S. nationals. 

My question is, to someone on the com- 
mittee, Is Alaska included in the lan- 
guage of section 844, where it so states 
“continental” United States? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the intention of the 
language is certainly to cover the United 
States, and Alaska, of course, is a State, 
and Hawaii is a State. We have no 
though’ that any oil or any petroleum 
would be shipped from the United States 
to fill the needs in Southeast Asia. We do 
have an energy problem. In Southeast 
Asia the oil, the petroleum, which is 
used comes from Singapore, Indonesia, 
and that area of the world. I think we 
have nothing to fear here. I commend the 
gentleman on his careful examination 
of the language. I recognize he has a 
point, but I would hope that with this 
legislative history there would be no need 
for any revision of the language which 
we have now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. MILLER. My great concern is with 
the problem of the energy shortage we 
have in this country, and I know what 
timetable we have with the pipeline 
across Alaska. But, nevertheless, petro- 
leum could be moved out of there, and I 
want to make sure it does come to the 
continental lower 48 States if it is re- 
moved from that area, 

Mr. MAHON. I would like the RECORD 
to show that would be the firm condition 
of the Committee on Appropriations of 
which the gentleman from Ohio is a dis- 
tinguished member. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Connect- 
icut (Mr. Grarmo). 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, it cer- 
tainly pains me to intrude into the calm 
and orderly atmosphere that we have 
here today. But I feel I must, because 
otherwise it would be to indicate that 
there is agreement, basic agreement, on 
much that is being said here today, when, 
in fact, I believe it is fair to say that 
there is substantial disagreement and 
that the American people are terribly 
concerned with what we do and spend in 
the area of defense. 

Let me say at the outset that I will take 
second place to no one in the principle 
and in the idea that the United States 
must have the world’s best defense. I 
want that, and I will do everything I can 
to assure that posture for the United 
States, because I believe it is the strong 
defense posture of the United States dur- 
ing these past 30 years which has con- 
tributed most to world peace. 

But by the same token, I think that 
the American people are looking to us in 
Congress to exercise our judgment and to 
make the tough decisions where and 
when the decisions must be made, be- 
cause we are taxing our people as never 
before in history. We are taxing them 
directly through taxes at all levels and 
we are taxing them indirectly through 
inflated prices and inflation. Taxing 
them to pay for the excessive amounts 
of expenditures at all levels, and espe- 
cially at the Federal level, because of the 
billions of dollars which must be bor- 
rowed by the Government to pay for our 
expenditures, military and otherwise. So 
it behooves us as never before, and par- 
ticularly our defense subcommittee, to 
see to it that we cut where we can make 
the necessary cuts, and there are many 
such areas. 

In the area of military assistance to 
South Vietnam, where we are advocating 
a cut from approximately a billion dol- 
lars to $700 million, we hear it said how 
vital South Vietnam is to the United 
States. 

Is it indeed? Is it indeed? The United 
States and the people of the United 
States have made it crystal clear to all 
of us in this Congress that they want out 
in South Vietnam, and we have indi- 
cated to the people that we are out. But 
how long, I ask the Members, how long 
do we go on subsidizing every military 
venture of the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. How long do we continue to 
furnish them with arms and munitions 
which are costing our people their tax 
dollars and which could be better spent 
in the real defense of the United States 
where the real vital interests of the 
United States are at stake? 

How long do we encourage South 
Vietnam in its military activities and de- 
lay the implementation of ə political 
solution to the long-time problem in 
Vietnam in accordance with the terms of 
the Paris agreement? 

We must begin to cut military assist- 
ance in many areas and certainly in 
South Vietnam where our military as- 
sistance in fact adds to the continuation 
of a military solution to that war. Now 
is the time for us to do what I am con- 
vinced the American people want us to 
do, to begin the curtailment of our sub- 
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sidization of the military activities of 
South Vietnam with the view to getting 
out of there. 

And along similar lines there is an- 
other area of wasteful defense funds, the 
war reserve stocks for allies, for Asian 
allies. If the Members will look at page 
266 of part 7 of the hearings they will 
find that there is over a half billion dol- 
lars for war reserve stocks for our Asian 
allies. This means munitions and equip- 
ment of over a half billion dollars for 
this year, over $400 million for last year, 
almost $1 billion in the last 2 years alone. 

The Defense Department has got to 
recognize that the free and easy days of 
coming up here and asking Congress for 
money are gone. They are over with. 
They should not have $1 billion worth of 
war reserve supplies. If they need it for 
our armed forces they should justify it 
and make their case. But instead of that 
they are reserving it in the event that our 
Asian allies, and I suppose they might 
possibly be the Koreans or the Vietnam- 
ese or whomever in Asia, might need 
this equipment, so it is available for 
them, in the amount of over $1 billion. 

Now Congress has glided over this in 
the past years and I for one am serving 
notice on the Defense Department that 
beginning right now, we are going to 
make sure that they really justify this 
huge expense and to see if they cannot 
curtail this amount. 

I could go on and discuss other waste- 
ful defense items but my time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. GUBSER). 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I too 
would like to add my words of apprecia- 
tion to the gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from New Hampshire for 
their splendid work which they have 
done on this committee. One of the finest 
men I have ever known in this Congress 
was Glen Lipscomb from my own State. 
I think we all remember what a wonder- 
ful job he did as the ranking minority 
member on this subcommittee. The nicest 
compliment I can pay the gentleman 
from Ohio and the gentleman from New 
Hampshire is that Glen Lipscomb would 
have been proud of the way they have 
conducted themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not prepared a 
speech so some of the statements I am 
going to be making are generalities but 
they could be, if I had the time, filled out 
with specifics. 

As I listen to people who are following 
the current mood of public opinion and 
say that we can cut this defense budget 
and is so out of proportion with our na- 
tional needs, I cannot help but think 
that these people are engaging in three 
mistakes. They are making certain fal- 
lacious assumptions, they are accepting 
certain fallacious facts, and they are 
ignoring other facts. 

They are assuming that détente is real, 
that Russian intentions are peaceful, 
that her aggressive navy, the largest and 
the best in the world, which could make 
the Mediterranean into a Russian lake 
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tomorrow morning, is only for the pur- 
pose of show and will not be used. 

They are assuming that U.S. forces are 
today the superior military forces of the 
world. They are ignoring the age of our 
fleet. They are ignoring the fact that 
only one submarine yard in Russia, and 
there are several others, have the capac- 
ity to build more nuclear submarines 
than all vards in the United States put 
together. 

They are ignoring the efficiency of the 
Russian Air Force and the efficiency of 
their ground forces. These are things we 
just have to assume if we cut this budget 
too much. 

We are going to have to assume that 
we are No. 1. I hate to say it, but I do not 
think we are. 

We are going to have to assume that 
the realities of leadtime do not exist, 
that we could crank ourselves up and do 
like we did in World War I and World 
War II and turn out guns and planes in 
just a few months. 

We are going to have to forget that 
this is an electronic world we live in and 
it takes years and years of leadtime to 
get a weapons system out in the field 
and have it deployed. 

We are going to have to assume the 
fact that defense can be frozen and does 
not have to remain fluid and that for 
each weapon there is always a defense 
that is developed sooner or later. Unless 
we can change with the times, we re- 
main the No. 2 military power. 

We have to accept certain other 
things. We have to accept the fact that 
today the procurement portion of the 
budget, that which buys military hard- 
ware, is lower than it has been in many 
years, the reason being inflation, and the 
fact that our dollars buy less. 

We also have a personnel policy which 
means that more than 60 percent of the 
Federal budget goes for what we call 
people costs. As a result, the procure- 
ment percentage of the Defense budget 
in real dollars is shrinking. 

We have got to accept the fact if we 
are to cut this budget that we are going 
to have the draft back, because we are 
going to have to cut back on military 
salaries and the fringe benefits which at- 
tract people into the military service as 
a career, 

The alternative if we are going to 
supply our manpower needs will have to 
be the draft, which is repugnant to our 
American way of life. 

We are going to have to ignore certain 
other facts. We are going to have to ig- 
nore the fact that in the last 10 or 15 
years social programs and dollars spent 
for social programs have increased much 
faster than dollars spent for military 
defense. 

We are going to have to ask ourselves, 
do dollars solve human problems? Can 
anyone tell me one social program, just 
one, that is better today than it was 20 
years ago and billions and billions of 
dollars later? I do not think we can nama 
one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. é 
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Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 addition 
minute. 

Mr. GUBSER. Yet this country has 
remained free, in spite of countless 
threats of aggression from without. As 
the gentleman from Connecticut has just 
stated, it has remained free because we 
have been strong. 

Now, I have to repeat the advice I have 
heard dozens of times from former 
Speaker McCormack, who has said on 
the subject of national defense, “If I 
am going to err, I am going to err on the 
side of being strong and being safe.” 

So I urge, please do not go along with 
the winds of public opinion which are 
blowing in a certain direction today. 
Think about the safety of this country. 
Let us ask ourselves, is détente real? Is 
this a safe world? Are we No. 1 or No. 2? 
Are we safe? 

I think if we answer those questions, 
we will realize that many of us are sin- 
cere in our belief that only a strong 
America is a safe America. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York (Ms. ABZUG). 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, while we 
have this year the highest proposed mili- 
tary budget in our history, a staggering 
$83.7 billion, we also have probably the 
highest inflation and most serious eco- 
nomic problems that we have experi- 
enced in many years. This alone is not 
the basis for determining what to do with 
the military program. We also have to 
determine what is necessary for our 
country, and what would be correct in 
terms of encouraging peaceful relation- 
ships with the entire world. 

I, for one, think that many of the 
issues spoken of today require our sup- 
port, such as cutting funds for South 
Vietnam, rejecting a new chemical war- 
fare program, and reducing by $2.5 bil- 
lion—across-the-board—funds for the 
military program. These programs are 
not needed to maintain our country’s se- 
curity. I intend to support these proposed 
amendments. 

I would also like to call attention to 
the fact that tucked away in this mili- 
tary appropriations bill is an almost un- 
noticed program, a very dangerous one 
that will transform America’s nuclear 
strategy from a longstanding policy of 
deterrence based on a second strike re- 
taliatory capability, to a silo-destroying 
capability that the Soviet Union may 
perceive as a first strike threat. 

If there is anything that will kill dé- 
tente, it is a posture that indicates the 
United States is changing its policy to 
put itself in a position to conduct a first 
strike attack upon the Soviet Union. 
Later in this debate, I shall offer an 
amendment to eliminate the funds for 
this new research and development pro- 
gram, which is not needed for our nu- 
clear development, is not needed to 
maintain our present stable nuclear de- 
terrent policy, is not needed to protect 
this country, but would instead lead 
to a dangerous respiraling of the nuclear 
arms race. This is something we cannot 
sustain in this country, let alone in the 
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world, either from an economic, mili- 
tary, or diplomatic point of view. 

I would suggest that if we want to 
make a commitment to the real princi- 
ples of our country and our Constitution 
at this very trying time, we have to be 
certain that we do not change to a pro- 
vocative strategy. This change will add 
nothing to our security but will in- 
crease the danger of war. It will prevent, 
in addition, a meaningful agreement on 
arms limitation. 

I would urge support for that amend- 
ment when it is brought up on the floor. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply want to comment on a statement 
that appears on page 114 of the report in 
connection with communications and 
electronic equipment for the Army, de- 
signated as the FATT page printer and 
the FATT tape relay. The committee re- 
port states that it has deleted the $15 
million requested by the Army for this 
field automatic-teletype equipment be- 
cause they say the Army said that be- 
cause of delays they could not award a 
contract for such equipment during fiscal 
1975. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just been in 
touch with the comptroller of the Army 
and he advises me that this statement 
is in error. He told me that the informa- 
tion that came to the committee on this 
subject did not come from the Army. In 
fact he told me that the Army has rec- 
lamaed this item, or in other words, has 
requested its reinstatement in the bill. 
They did so, the comptroller told me, be- 
cause the Army has in fact been pre- 
pared to award a contract for this valu- 
able, modern communication equipment 
in the very near future. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a serious contradiction on this 
item. The committee has gotten bum 
dope. I sincerely hope the $15 million for 
FATT will be restored in the Senate. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, to- 
day we are asked to approve an appro- 
priations bill totaling almost $3.3 billion. 
This bill funds one of the most important 
activities in which our Federal Govern- 
ment is involved—national security. 

As has been my practice with regular 
appropriations bills we have considered 
this year, I have attempted to determine 
what amounts of the money we will be 
approving might be spent in nonmetro- 
politan areas. As with too many of the 
previous bills which we have considered, 
that kind of analysis has not been pos- 
sible. 

And, as with many of these bills the 
analysis effort has been stymied by the 
lack of uniformity of categories used in 
the Presidential budget documents, the 
congressional committee documents, and 
the Federal outlays report. In addition, 
as with some of the other bills which we 
have reviewed, the report the committee 
made to the House has provided for lump 
sum appropriations in some cases. 

These practices make it nigh to impos- 
sible for a Member of the House not serv- 
ing on the Appropriations Committee to 
fully understand how much money we 
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are spending in specific areas. For in- 
stance, in fiscal year 1973 the report on 
outlays by the Department of Defense 
shows that the following percentages of 
funds were used in nonmetropolitan 
areas: 

Civilian pay 

Military active duty pay 

Military Reserve and National Guard 


Unfortunately the manner in which 
the report on the bill before us today is 
organized, it is not possible to use it in 
determining how many dollars these per- 
centages would involve in fiscal year 
1975—if the spending levels are main- 
tained, except in one case. That instance 
is the “Military Retired Pay” category. 
In this case the figure for nonmetropoli- 
tan area outlays would be $912.1 million 
of the $6 billion recommended by the 
committee. These expenditures are, of 
course, determined by the residency of 
the recipient. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that in 
the future the Congress can take action 
which will make it more feasible for the 
Members to obtain a more indepth 
knowledge—from the reports made avail- 
able during consideration of appropria- 
tions bills, of where the money goes. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is 
essential that the Congress act to reduce 
wasteful and unnecessary military spend- 
ing. Our military budget continues its 
inexorable climb, year after year, despite 
the fact that we are at war with no one. 

I believe we must set a reasonable ceil- 
ing on defense expenditures and stick to 
it. In a period of rampant inflation and 
economic recession, we must eliminate 
waste and reduce unnecessary expendi- 
tures wherever we find them—including 
the Defense budget. 

In hearings I have conducted on 
American commitments in Asia, I have 
come to the conclusion that our military 
forces are too often assigned to outmoded 
and expensive asks. We are still spend- 
ing billions to maintain land armies on 
the mainland of Asia, when our own 
national security, as well as stability in 
the area, would be better served by 
maintaining a strong and flexible naval 
force in the Pacific. 

I will support an amendment to lower 
the ceiling on military aid to South 
Vietnam. Our extravagant subsidy of the 
South Vietnamese Government is not 
warranted by the national interest of the 
United States. The people of Southeast 
Asia must sooner or later determine their 
own future. Surely, we have learned by 
now that we cannot determine it for 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
resources of the Federal Government 
ought to be concentrated on meeting the 
needs of the American people. We have 
spent billions shoring up the economy 
of South Vietnam while our own economy 
is faltering badly. We have spent billions 
on the security of other nations while our 


` own people are not secure in their homes 


and on the streets of our cities. 

In the current recession, most Amer- 
icans are faced with a declining stand- 
ard of living. More and more, people are 
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finding it impossble to find jobs, to find 
decent housing for their families, to 
secure medical care, and even to put food 
on their tables. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to introduce my comments into the 
record concerning the recent action of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I am 
sure that this committee has done a 
commendable job; however, I am con- 
cerned that they have deleted the fund- 
ing for the Condor guided missile weap- 
on system from the fiscal year 1975 budg- 
et. I am concerned because: 

First. The Condor missile represents a 
significant advancement in missile tech- 
nology and will revolutionize the tactical 
air attack capability which will greatly 
preserve our valuable resources in air- 
crews and aircraft, and 

Second. Condor has been funded 
through its highly successful develop- 
ment program and is now on the brink 
of entering our weapon arsenal to satisfy 
a requirement that cannot be satisfiea 
with any other tactical air to surface 
missile system. 

I am hopeful that the relatively low 
level of fiscal year 1975 funding for this 
weapon system will be retained in the 
defense budget. This will permit us to 
realize the fruits of our previous suc- 
cessful development effort and maintain 
the technological advantage in the tac- 
tical air to surface weapons arena that 
this weapon so uniquely provides. 

It is my understanding that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations emphasized the 
low-production rate identified for Con- 
dor by the Navy and consequently its 
high program unit costs. I would submit 
that Condor is a weapon with a unique 
capability and that its potential is not 
fully realized. Also, I would submit that 
the numbers quoted are not Condor pro- 
duction unit prices; but costs which in- 
clude all forms of Navy support funds 
for their laboratories and test equipment 
and even on-going flight test programs. 
In order to more clearly delineate these 
important factors, I would like to read 
the following summary statement into 
the RECORD: 

CONDOR PROGRAM 
1. Status 

The Condor Program has successfully 
completed development and is now ready for 
operational evaluation of the production 
version. Fifty Condor missiles are now in 
pilot production. Follow-on production is 
planned beginning in FY-75 to introduce 
Condor into the inventory. 

2. Requirement 

Introduction of this weapon into inventory 
is essential because it is the only weapon 
which is effective against highly defended 
land targets. Recent experience has proven 
that the loss of our $5—10M per airplane in- 
ventory will be severe if these defended tar- 
gets are directly attacked. Also, the Soviet 
Bloc employs electronic jamming to which 
Condor is essentially immune. Without Con- 
dor, the price of attacking these targets is: 

High loss rate of very expensive aircraft. 

Loss and capture of our crews, and 

Low rate of target kills in a jamming en- 
vironment. 

3. Differences from Harpoon and Walleye 

The application of Condor, Harpoon and 
Walleye and their roles and missions should 
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be clarified since people often erroneously 
consider these as similar weapons with over- 
lapping capabilities. 

The Harpoon is designed for use against 
ship targets only and does not have a land 
target attack capability. 

T.V. Guided Walleye is an aerodynamically 
improved bomb designed to provide only 
moderate stand-off range and is only useable 
when electronic jamming is not present. 

Condor is a highly maneuverable, powered, 
long range stand-off missile used against 
high value, heavily defended land and sea 
targets in an electronic jamming environ- 
ment. It employs a secure command and con- 
trol data link system which provides target 
identification, aimpoint selectivity, direct 
hit capability and target hit assessment. 

Neither Harpoon nor Walleye can satisfy 
the Condor mission requirement for attack- 
ing highly defended land targets. 


4. Cost 


The cost of the Condor missile has been 
quoted at values that range from $379,000 to 
$736,000 per round. 

It is important to note that: 

The present production recurring unit cost 
of the 50 pilot production missiles is $269,000 
per round. 

This cost diminishes rapidly (on a steep 
learning curve) as additional missiles are 
procured. 

The Prime Contractor has not yet had the 
opportunity to apply industrial production 
methods which have been successfully em- 
ployed on other missile programs to further 
decrease unit cost. 

For a follow-on buy of 500 missiles em- 
ploying an industrial production model, the 
average production unit recurring cost is 
reduced to approximately $135,000 per round. 


5, Growth application 


The Condor modular design permits future 
adoption of alternate guidance and propul- 
sions systems and larger warheads, Navy 
planned evolution of Condor to a direct hit, 
all-weather weapon is now in Engineering 
Develpoment. Continuation of this Dual 
Mode Condor Engineering Development pro- 
gram will greatly advance stand-off missile 
guidance technology to meet future require- 
ments for world-wide application. 

Additionally, the Dual Mode Condor Pro- 
gram is providing the only development ef- 
fort related to a light weight, low cost, high 
resolution imaging radar. This radar is vitally 
needed for application to sea control aircraft 
to provide over-the-horizon target acquisi- 
tion and location capability. 

In addition to the above, Condor has been 
offered for foreign sales, with serious in- 
terest expressed by Iran, Israel and some 
NATO Countries. 

6. Summary 


As proven in the recent mid-East conflict, 
the requirement for Condor in today’s known 
SAM environment is vital to effective air 
operations. 

No other weapon nor combination of weap- 
ons satisfies this need. 

The present contractor production cost of 
Condor missiles is $269,000 each for 50 pilot 
production missiles. In rate production, the 
unit cost for the follow-on 500 missile buy is 
expected to be $135K. This cost can be fur- 
ther reduced if quantities are increased by 
foreign sales and application to other US. 
Government aircraft. 

Dual Mode Condor is the only direct hit all- 
weather tactical air to surface missile for use 
against land targets (of any stand-off 
range) that the U.S. Government has under 
development. 

Dual Mode Condor is developing the only 
airborne radar for sea control application in 
the U.S. today. 


Mr, FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the military appropria- 
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tion bill, H.R. 16243. I do so not only on 
the basis of misplaced priorities, but 
more so because of the vast amount of 
money involved and the large increase 
from last fiscal year. I believe that pass- 
age of this bill in this form will have an 
inflationary effect on the economy, The 
economy cannot start any more infla- 
tionary pushes. 

Before I discuss my objections to this 
bill, I wish to mention two laudable fea- 
tures contained. First, this is the earliest 
that a military appropriations bill has 
been considered by this body since my 
election to Congress. I congratulate the 
Committee for its good work. I hope that 
this trend towards earlier consideration 
will be continued and escalated. 

Second, section 846 of this bill provides 
for officer grade limitations for grades 
O-4 through O-10. Last year, I offered 
an amendment to the authorization act 
which would have set a limit on the total 
number of officers. This year I did not, 
mainly because our distinguished col- 
league from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON) 
informed me that the Armed Services 
Committee would handle the problem. 

I would suggest that in the future all 
grades be limited by law and that we 
lower the limits from time to time. The 
problem of our large officer corps is two- 
fold. First, there is the well known prob- 
lem of “grade-creep.”’ The ramifications 
of this problem is well known to all and 
do not need repetition by my part. 

The second problem is the ratio of 
commissioned officers to enlisted men. In 
comparison to pre-Vietnam days, the 
percentage of officers to enlisted in our 
Armed Forces is much higher today. The 
problem is not only the expense in- 
volved—officers simply cost more than 
enlisted men—but also in terms of a con- 
ventional deterrent. An Army of officers 
will not be as credible a deterrent as a 
correctly mixed force. 

I do wish to commend the committee 
for taking this much needed first step 
and hope that the trend continues in the 
future. 

Despite this good work, I still oppose 
this proposed appropriation. This con- 
tains $83.3 billion. When military con- 
struction and foreign military assistance 
is added in, the total will be close to $90 
billion. This is an inflationary amount 
and will not add to the security of our 
Nation. 

It disturbs me greatly that we may not 
be able to cut the budget enough to ef- 
fectively combat inflation. Most of our 
spending is in uncontrollable areas, and, 
because of this, beyond the means for 
Congress to control and cut. There are 
some appropriations which are not locked 
in, like military spending. If we are seri- 
ous about achieving a balanced or surplus 
budget, there must be a large cut made 
in military spending. Military spending 
does not have to take all the cuts, but it 
must take some. 

There are several good amendments 
which are being offered. With them, this 
bill may be improved somewhat. These 
amendments include a ceiling of $83 bil- 
lion, a cut in the amount of aid to South 
Vietnam and an end to our binary nerve 
gas programs. However, while I might 
vote for this bill if it is so improved, I 
really do not believe that these proposed 
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cuts go far enough. It is my hope that 
the Senate will make additional cuts, and 
that they will be incorporated in confer- 
ence committee. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
bugaboo of national security is about 
to strike again. This time, the Pentagon 
has skillfully set the artificial brushfire 
of the Soviet military menace with an 
intention to drive us over the abyss of 
fiscal and social bankruptcy. A peacetime 
military budget such as is here proposed 
is unthinkable. While we multiply our 
capability for slaughtering each of the 
Earth’s inhabitants many times over, the 
starved programs aimed at bringing a 
minimal standard of living and improved 
quality of life to all Americans have been 
moved either to the back burner or often 
completely off the stove. 


Why is this year’s request not only the 
largest peacetime appropriation in our 
history, but also the first time that the 
military budget continued to grow in the 
year following the end of hostilities? The 
first peacetime budget after World War 
II was one-fourth of the previous year’s, 
and the first post-Korean expenditure 
was down 30 percent. The Pentagon’s 
global strategy is now unchanging despite 
supposedly gigantic changes in world 
politics including the much heralded 
shift from “the era of confrontation to 
the era of negotiation.” The answer to 
this stagnation seems to lie in the re- 
markable coincidence between new weap- 
on systems and the times when large 
military industries are looking for some- 
thing to do. Each corporation has a plan- 
ning group whose sole function is to 
choose suitable successors for weapons 
currently being produced. While the 
planning procedure is supposed to be an 
exercise in prediction, it becomes a self- 
fulfilling prophecy because of the inti- 
mate relationship with the armed 
services. 


There can be no victor in a total war 
and as a corollary, no nation can pres- 
sure another with the threat of total war. 
But the promoters of the defense budget 
spend more and more each year procur- 
ing new strategic weapons systems when 
present systems are more than adequate. 

Many of my colleagues have advanced 
the notion that a high level of defense 
spending leads to a high employment fig- 
ure. On the contrary, no part of the 
economy with the exception of the space 
program created as few jobs per billion 
dollars spent as the military. Military 
spending could better be replaced with 
tax cuts or domestic governmental ac- 
tiviity in education, housing, nutrition, 
energy research, health care or law en- 
forcement; with a net gain per billion 
dollars of an estimated 20,000 jobs. 

Why does the Pentagon get to claim 
inflation for much of their increases, 
when social programs are held to last 
year’s level or sustaining further slashes? 
Are the people we are here to represent 
that inconsequential that we will tolerate 
decreased attention to their human 
needs? How long can we in good con- 
science allow better housing for ICBM’s 
than for human beings? Is the leader- 
ship of the world’s richest, and I keep 
hearing best, country going to continue 
in its blindness to this situation? 
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Until legitimate justification is proven, 
I cannot and will never vote for a mili- 
tary appropriation of this incredible 
magnitude. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, House Re- 
port 93-1255, accompanying the Defense 
appropriation bill (H.R. 16243) for fiscal 
year 1975, proposes the disestablishment 
of a number of military headquarters in 
Hawaii. 

According to the report, the declining 
U.S. military involvement in Southeast 
Asia has resulted in a reduced need for 
support activities for these forces in 
Hawaii. Accordingly, the Department of 
Defense is instructed in the report to 
close down or reduce commands of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. 

One phase of the planned cutback, the 
disestablishment of Headquarters, U.S. 
Army Pacific (USARPAC), has already 
commenced and is scheduled for com- 
pletion by December 31, 1974. The clos- 
ing will reduce civilian personne] at Fort 
Shafter, Hawaii, by 551 spaces, and mili- 
tary personnel by 852 spaces. 

This is the claimed saving by the 
Army, but analysis proves that the dis- 
establishment of USARPAC is not only 
false economy but potentially damaging 
to the defense of the United States. It is 
the adverse record in connection with 
the Army closing that prompts me to 
question the merit of further disestab- 
lishments or reductions affecting the 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps in 
Hawaii. 

I urge that Congress defer the proposal 
set forth in the House Appropriations 
Committee report. The concept of Hawaii 
as the central location of command for 
military forces in the Pacific has served 
well for many years. If our reduced in- 
volvement in the Vietnam war and else- 
where in Asia has lowered the number 
of personnel required to perform current 
missions, that is one thing. It is quite an- 
other to railroad out long-time career 
employees in violation of their rights and 
with no gain in military efficiency. 

USARPAC was established in 1957 as 
an outgrowth of needs disclosed in the 
Korean conflict. It has played an im- 
portant role over the last 17 years, and 
this should not be discarded lightly in a 
pell-mell rush to reorganize. Yet many 
employees have been victimized by re- 
ductions in force, with their duties to 
be carried out by foreign nationals in 
Japan and Korea. The Army instructed 
those explaining the disestablishment of 
Headquarters USARPAC to “avoid any 
reference which would imply we are dis- 
establishing one headquarters while es- 
tablishing three other major Army com- 
mands,” but the hard fact is that the 
claimed personnel savings will be negligi- 
ble when additional forces are deployed 
in Japan, Korea, and other Pacific areas. 

Although I requested repeatedly that 
the reductions in force at headquarters 
USARPAC be phased out over several 
years, the Army instead used an acceler- 
ated procedure which is very costly be- 
cause the separated employees must re- 
ceive severance pay amounting to almost 
1 year’s salary. Many of the employees 
had only a year or two left before eligi- 
bility for early retirement. 
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The reduction in force has been carried 
out with undue haste, to the extent that 
the Army decided to RIF force and then 
transfer functions later. Although this 
apparently violates Civil Service Com- 
mission regulations stating that employ- 
ees must be given an opportunity to 
transfer with their job or functions prior 
to being subject to RIF, the Civil Service 
Commission concurred. 

Iam attaching letters showing my long 
battle against these questionable pro- 
cedures and effects. It seems to me that 
in light of this past history Congress 
should reject the proposals until full 
analysis can be made. 

The correspondence follows: 

Marcu 11, 1974. 
Hon. James R. SCHLESINGER, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: This is to urgently 
request adequate time be allowed for any 
disestablishment of the Army’s Pacific head- 
quarters at Ft. Shafter, Hawaii. 

I am advised plans are still under review 
for implementing the proposal to shut down 
this office. In view of the large number of 
civilian employees involved, any precipitate 
action would cause grave injury to the ca- 
reers of many professional employees whose 
skills are very valuable to the military and 
the national defense. It would also add ap- 
preciably to the unemployment rate. Since 
the functions they are fulfilling continue és- 
sential, I question the overall validity of any 
claim to savings in money or efficiency. At 
the same time, any reorganization to assure 
the continuation of these functions will re- 
quire a considerable period of time. 

Therefore, I request that any implementa- 
tion plan allow two years at an absolute 
minimum, and preferably 5 years. 

Very truly yours, 
Patsy T. MINK, 
Member of Congress. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1974. 
Hon. Patsy T. MINK, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. MINK: This is in reply to your 
inquiry concerning the disestablishment of 
the Headquarters, US Army Pacific (USAR- 
PAC), at Fort Shafter, Hawaii. 

The Department of the Army recognizes 
and appreciates your concern for the future 
of the US Army in the Pacific and, in par- 
ticular, the disestablishment of Headquar- 
ters, USARPAC. The concept to disestablish 
this headquarters is predicated on the im- 
mediate need to improve the Army capability 
in performing its assigned mission and to 
comply with the intent of Congressional de- 
sires to reduce or eliminate headquarters 
staffs. This is being accomplished by the re- 
cently announced elimination or consolida- 
tion of certain management headquarters in 
the United States and overseas which, in 
turn, will provide required military spaces to 
improve the readiness of our combat units 
and will provide a more responsive command 
and control system. The personnel spaces 
realized from these actions will be used to 
improve the readiness of our combat units, 
including the 25th Infantry Division sta- 
tioned in Hawaii. 

Although Headquarters, USARPAC, will be 
disestablished in the near future, many of 
its functions will continue to be performed 
at Fort Shafter, at other Army installations 
on Oahu, or by the joint headquarters in 
Hawaii. Many of the functions currently per- 
formed by Headquarters, USARPAC will be 
consolidated into other US Army commands 
such as US Army Forces Command, This con- 
solidation of functions will provide the neces- 
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sary manpower spaces to improve our com- 
bat units. The need to realize these economies 
cannot be deferred substantially if required 
budget guidelines and fiscal constraints are 
to be met. 

The Department of the Army will provide 
assistance, where possible, to ease the bur- 
den for those civilian personnel whose posi- 
tions may be eliminated by this action. Gen- 
eral Bennett, Commander in Chief, USAR- 
PAC, has instituted a full program to protect 
the rights of those civilian employees whose 
positions may be eliminated by this action. 
On 8 March 1974, each civilian employee re- 
ceived a memorandum from General Bennett 
outlining civilian personnel actions that he 
has directed. Further, all civilian personnel 
have received briefings, a USARPAC Priority 
Placement Program has been instituted and 
the USARPAC Outplacement Center was es- 
tablished on 18 March 1974, These actions 
will afford those personnel whose positions 
may be eliminated the opportunity to receive 
the benefits they are entitled to under the 
Department of Defense Stability of Employ- 
ment Program for career employees to in- 
clude priority rights to vacancies and priority 
for reemployment. 

Thank you for your concern in the Army's 
reorganization and for the opportunity to 
present to you our rationale for this action. 

Sincerely, 
J.P. KINGSTON, 
Brigadier General, 
GS Deputy Chief of Legislative Liaison. 
MarcxH 28, 1974. 

Hon. JAMES R. SCHLESINGER, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 

The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SecreTary: This is to protest the 
plan to disestablish Ft. Shafter, Hawall, 
which you announced at a Senate hearing. 

Civilian employees at the base were noti- 
fied on March 8 by the commanding general 
in effect that they may lose their jobs. It ts 
obvious, however, that the Army does not 
know what will be done. 

Instead of following an orderly and 
planned process, this matter was handled 
first by announcing the disestablishment and 
then later trying to determine how it might 
be feasible. In the process of this latter effort 
the employees have become potential inno- 
cent victims of a scheme that was not suffi- 
ciently studied before a decision was made. 

Before the Department of Defense knew ex- 
actly what functions are to be shifted or 
what functions are to be continued at Ft. 
Shafter or at any other installation, or by 
joint headquarters in Hawaii, it was simply 
proclaimed that Ft. Shafter would be dis- 
established. On March 8 the employees were 
put on notice their position MAY be elim- 
inated. They were told to choose what to do, 
but since there are no known alternatives, 
this is impossible, Everything is being “stud- 
ied". An employee does not know what al- 
ternatives to choose from. He is simply left 
hanging in the air. 

This is a shotgun tactic by the Defense 
Department: You tell an employee, “You may 
be RiFed; choose where you will transfer to”. 
But they are not told what will be left in 
Hawaii to transfer to after the reorganiza- 
tion! 

Some feel threatened. They are signing up 
for Korea and other locations. This is highly 
unfair to the dedicated, skilled employees 
whose services have been valuable to the 
Army for years and whose contributions are 
still needed. 

I protest this slipshod method of treatment 
of your career workforce. If economies are 
needed there are better ways of achieving 
them than putting employees’ necks on the 
block. This type of leadership is damaging 
to the armed services, 

I urgently request your reconsideration of 
this decision until an actual plan is devel- 
oped showing how disestablishment might 
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be achieved. If it is still thought necessary, 
an adequate time should be aliowed to per- 
mit reductions to be made by normal attri- 
tion. 
Very truly yours, 
Patsy T. MINK, 
Member of Congress. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1974. 

Hon. Patsy T. MINK, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C, 

Deak Mrs. MINK: The Secretary of the 
Army has asked me to reply to your inquiry 
addressed to the Secretary of Defense con- 
cerning the disestablishment of Head- 
quarters, US Army, Pacific (USARPAC) at 
Fort Shafter, Hawaii. 

The decision to disestablish Headquarters, 
USARPAC was made in order to improve the 
overall efficiency and combat capability of 
the Army. This decision does not mean that 
Fort Shafter will be closed. Fort Shafter will 
continue to operate as an Army installation 
although with a different mission. The De- 
partment of Army recognizes the effect of 
such changes on its civilian employees and 
is taking positive action to minimize the 
impact. 

General Bennett has instituted a number 
of programs to minimize civilian employee 
inconvenience as explained in previous corre- 
spondence. The USARPAC Priority Place- 
ment Program is the base program and was 
supplemented by the DOD Priority Place- 
ment Program on 4 April 1974. The purpose 
of the DOD program is to provide an inter- 
face with the other military services and 
with all Federal agencies. In addition, Gen- 
eral Bennett is scheduled to meet with the 
USARPAC Civilian Advisory Council on 15 
April 1974 in order to enlist their assistance 
for job placement assistance in the local 
communities. 

General Bennett also has re-enforced the 
standing procedure that employees may seek 
guidance and assistance to insure that their 
personal requirements are being properly 
monitored through the civilian supervisory 
system, The goal of all programs is to insure 
that every possible channel of communica- 
tion is open to assist each employee. 

To assist the various placement agencies 
and prospective employers, each employee's 
personnel record is being audited in order to 
identify all the individual's skill qualifica- 
tions. Each employee has been requested to 
complete a questionnaire indicating individ- 
ual desires of future employment to include 
geographic location. The questionnaire pro- 
gram is purely voluntary but each individual 
is encouraged to participate. The civilian 
personnel programs have been implemented 
in order that job placement will coincide 
with the phased reduction and eventual 
elimination of the headquarters. 

I hope this information will be useful in 
understanding current USARPAC organiza- 
tional changes and the great concern the US 
Army has for the future of its civilian em- 
ployees in Hawaii. 

Sincerely, 
J. P. KINGSTON, 
Brigađier General, GS, Deputy Chief 
of Legislative Liaison. 
May 2, 1974. 
Hon. JAMES R. SCHLESINGER, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: This is in further re- 
gard to your decision to disestablish U.S. 
Army Pacific Headquarters at Ft. Shafter, 
Hawaii. 

I believe, first, the disestablishment deci- 
sion itself should be reconsidered. Secondly, 
if the decision is affirmed to close down this 
headquarters, the time allowed should be 
extended, perhaps to as much as five years to 
permit a phasedown which will not result in 
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hardship and inequity affecting longtime 
employees. 

Regarding the disestablishment itself, I am 
advised that by May 8 a proposal is due at 
the Department of the Army for considera- 
tion by the Secretary of the Army, with a 
decision on implementing the plan due by 
the end of this month. Before this process 
is completed and the Army becomes com- 
mitted to a specific plan, I feel that in the 
interest of the military services and em- 
ployees, you should reconsider whether dis- 
establishment of USARPAC will result in the 
claimed benefits. 

When the headquarters in Hawaii is 
eliminated, the proposed plan calls for trans- 
ferring many of its functions to four over- 
seas commands such as in Korea, Vietnam, 
and Japan. This transfer of logistical sup- 
port activities is completely in opposition to 
the proclaimed Department of Defense policy 
of having such functions coordinated in 
CONUS. Under the new scheme, each over- 
seas Army command would have to act as its 
own theater headquarters for the USARPAC 
functions and transmit its communications 
directly to Department of the Army in Wash- 
ington. This will create four times the work- 
load in logistical support for these installa- 
tions. There will be four times as many peo- 
ple involved, and no saving at all in person- 
nel expense. In addition, it is impossible to 
maintain telecommunications between loca- 
tions in Asia and Washington, D.C., in the 
same day because of the difference in time 
zones. The Army needs Hawaii as an inter- 
mediary since there is only a 6 hour time 
difference. 

Although in theory the Army seeks to con- 
vert to an all-volunteer force, which means 
placing as many civilians as possible in non- 
military-type jobs, the effect of the proposed 
plan is to eliminate all top, experienced 
civilians at USARPAC and replace them with 
military personnel who thoroughly lack ex- 
pertise to function adequately. Thus the 
military mission which the closure sought to 
enhance will instead be jeopardized by this 
change. 

The Department of Defense talks a lot 
about the need to keep all of its experienced 
civilian personnel, but here is a headquar- 
ters being dumped with no real opportunity 
for these people to move anywhere. Hawaii 
is surrounded by 2,000 miles of water. It is 
not like disestablishing a unit in Arkansas 
and asking the employees there to transfer 
to Tennessee. Moving from Hawaii to the 
mainland, or to foreign overseas areas, is an 
extreme alternative. These skilled employees 
have their life roots in Hawaii and are un- 
able to move. Yet they are being asked to do 
so, apparently because the Department is 
blindly following a preordained scheme heed- 
less of the consequences of its merits. 

Most of the workers involved are in their 
forties. They fall just short of meeting the 
requirements of 20 years of service at age 50, 
or 25 years of service at any age, the RIF re- 
quirements for retirement. For them in par- 
ticular a phase-out would be most important. 

Since you started this whole process, I ask 
that you carefully reconsider the impact of 
and need for this disestablishment. While 
some reduction in personnel may be justified, 
you are only causing a meaningless reorgani- 
zation to occur. The need for the functions 
of USARPAC will remain and must be per- 
formed somehow, unless bases are closed 
down in Pacific overseas areas. Consequently, 
an arbitrary closedown without thought to 
more practical and feasible alternatives serves 
no logical purpose. In view of the injustice 
and inequity inflicted on individuais who 
have worked for the Army nearly all their 
adult years, I feel you have an obligation to 
these employees to justify such’ an approach 
in concrete and specific terms of objectives 
being met. 

It seems to me the current studies should 
be directed toward the best method of 
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achieving whatever objective caused you to 
act against USARPAC, rather than merely to 
implement a hastily-made decision to fol- 
low on alternative. If despite this you still 
insist on total disestablishment, then com- 
mon sense would indicate the need for a long- 
term phase-out which would not purpose- 
fully damage the lives of Defense employees. 
I ask your prompt and urgent reply. 
Very truly yours, 
Patsy T. MINĘ, 
Member of Congress. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1974. 
Hon. Patsy T. MINK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Minx: The Secretary of the 
Army has asked me to reply to your inquiry 
addressed to the Secretary of Defense con- 
cerning your request to reconsider the deci- 
sion to disestablish Headquarters, US Army 
Pacific. 

As you are aware, the Army must con- 
tinually plan for and implement measures 
to streamline and economize while, at the 
same time, improve efficiency and capability 
of our forward deployed combat forces and 
strategic reserves. The decision to disestab- 
lish various intermediate headquarters is 
designed to attain these needs. Technologi- 
cal advances in communications and trans- 
portation enhance our ability to coordinate 
with and support our forward deployed forces 
directly from Headquarters, Department of 
the Army. 

The Department of the Army, as you have 
mentioned, has just received USARPAC’s im- 
plementation plan for disestablishment of 
Headquarters, USARPAC and realignment of 
the Army organization in the Pacific during 
FY 1975. The Army Staff is now in the process 
of an in-depth evaluation of the plan. The 
results of the evaluation are not anticipated 
until early June. 

As noted in previous correspondence and 
in recent news releases in Hawaii, the De- 
partment of the Army recognizes the effect 
disestablishment of Headquarters, USARPAC 
has on its military personnel and civilian 
employees. Every effort continues to be ex- 
pended to minimize the impact associated 
with the change in our structure in Hawaii 
and elsewhere. 

I know you recognize we must move for- 
ward with plans for realignment of US Army 
forces in the Pacific and I hope this letter 
provides you with an understanding of the 
rationale behind our decision. 

Sincerely, 
J. P. KINGSTON, 
Brigadier General, GS, Depwty Chief of 
Legislative Liaison. 


May 21, 1974. 
Hon. JAMES R, SCHLESINGER, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I am disappointed 
that my letter to you, to which I expected 
the courtesy of a reply from you, was as- 
signed to the Army liaison office for per- 
functory response. 


The enclosed response is not adequate. It 
misleads by attributing the decision to dis- 
establish USARPAC Headquarters to “tech- 
nological advances in communications and 
transportation (which) enhance our ability 
to coordinate with and support our forward 
deployed forces directly from Headquarters, 
Department of the Army.” No evidence is 
offered to support this suggestion, nor was 
any response made to my inquiry as to 
higher additional costs and administrative 
burdens necessitated by the need to create 
new levels of staffing at overseas foreign loca- 
tions replacing the Hawali headquarters. 

In view of the continuing lack of response 
by the Department to the real issues involved 
in the disestablishment, I respectfully re- 
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quest an appointment to speak with you 
directly on this matter. In order to be mean- 
ingful, such meeting should be held in the 
immediate future prior to the time the dis- 
establishment plans are approved at the 
Department of the Army level. 
May I have an expeditious reply from you 
concerning my request for an appointment? 
Very truly yours, 
Patsy T. MINK, 
Member of Congress. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 14, 1974. 
Hon. Patsy T. MINK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs, MINK: With regard to your re- 
cent letters concerning the phaseout of 
Headquarters, U.S. Army Pacific, I under- 
stand your concern and I would like to ex- 
plain our reasons for eliminating this and a 
number of other Department of Defense 
headquarters around the world. 

The decision to disestablish Headquarters, 
U.S. Army Pacific (USARPAC) was made as 
a part of an overall Department of Defense 
effort to reduce headquarters and their costs. 
Reductions made will be reprogramed where- 
ever possible into combat units. In this way, 
we believe we can achieve greater combat 
capability without increasing overall cost. 

Concerning your question about the actual 
manpower savings which will result from 
eliminating the USARPAC Headquarters, 
these savings will be significant and will in- 
clude some logistics support personnel. In 
computing these manpower savings we do 
not intend to take credit for USARPAC 
Headquarters personnel who are transferred 
to other headquarters. As you know, the 
implementation plan for disestablishing 
USARPAC headquarters is in the final 
stages of review within the Department of 
Defense. The results of that review includ- 
ing numbers of actual manpower savings and 
related cost benefits of this decision will be 
made known to Congress before the end of 
the month. 

With regard to your question concerning 
whether or not logistics coordination will be 
more difficult, the answer is that it will not. 
In the area of logistics, USARPAC Head- 
quarters acted primarily as a collating agen- 
cy. In the new Army structure this middle 
man is eliminated and the newly designated 
U.S. Army Forces Command will work di- 
rectly with the Department of the Army 
staff and other military commands or agen- 
cles as appropriate. This will not create four 
times the workload in logistical support, nor 
involve four times as many people. The de- 
cision to eliminate USARPAC Headquarters 
was based on shortening the line of com- 
mand from Headquarters, Department of the 
Army, to Korea, Japan and Okinawa and 
expanding the control of U.S. Army Forces 
Command at Fort McPherson, Georgia. Army 
forces and installations in Hawali can be ad- 
ministered, managed and commanded just 
like forces in the Continental United States, 
and that is the job of Forces Command. The 
decision was also made possible by the phase- 
out of Army activity in Southeast Asia. 

As previous correspondence with you 
pointed out, the Department of the Army 
recognizes the effect disestablishing this 
headquarters has on its military and civilian 
employers. We are making every effort to 
reduce the impact as much as possible. Un- 
der the Defense Department's Program for 
Stability of Civilian Employment, we will 
work with the Civil Service Commission to 
assist displaced employees in obtaining other 
Federal employment. In those cases where 
civilian employees suffer downgrading, their 
salaries will be protected to the maximum 
extent provided by the law and regulations. 
Close liaison will be maintained with the 
Department of Labor, state employment of- 
fices and private industry to help employees 
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desiring to be placed in the private sector. 

A USS. Civil Service Commission representa- 

tive has been assigned to the outplacement 

center of USARPAC for civilian employees 
to arrange job interviews at other Federal 
agencies in Hawaii. 

I sincerely hope that this information as- 
sists you in understanding our decision re- 
garding the elimination of Headquarters, U.S. 
Army Pacific. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM K. BREHM, 
JUNE 3, 1974. 

Maj. Gen. T. H. TACKABERRY, 

Chief of Legislative Liaison, Department of 
the Army, The Pentagon, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR GENERAL TACKABERRY: Please investi- 
gate the legality of the procedures used 
against Federal employees in connection 
with the disestablishment of headquarters, 
USARPAC. 

I would like this to include an explana- 
tion of how they can be issued a RIF notice 
first and then an order for transfer of posi- 
tions issued. 

The space of one employee was first identi- 
fied for transfer and the employee so in- 
formed. Later, the employee was told there 
would be a RIF of the position first. Appar- 
ently the regulations are changed or imple- 
mented according to the changing wishes of 
the local general. It seems to me there are 
proper procedures set forth and these should 
have been followed from the start without 
change. 

Very truly yours, 
Patsy T. MINK, 
Member of Congress. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., July 15,1974. 

Hon, Patsy T. MINK, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mrs. MINK: This is in reply to your 
inquiry concerning personnel reduction 
plans to be used during disestablishment of 
HQ, United States Army, Pacific (HQ USAR 
PAC). 

The disestablishment of HQ USARPAC will 
result in the elimination of some functions 
and the transfer of continuing functions to 
Headquarters, Department of the Army and 
other Army commands and activities. The op- 
tions available for administering the dises- 
tablishment are: (1) complete the transfer 
of function (TOF) first and then apply re- 
duction in force (RIF) procedures or (2) 
apply RIF procedures first and then ac- 
complish the transfer. If the TOF were to be 
accomplished first, spaces in support of con- 
tinuing functions would be transferred out 
of the competitive area and placed in a new 
competitive area. Consequently, many em- 
ployees with senior retention standing and 
veteran's status, whose positions are abol- 
ished, would lose their “bumping” rights, In 
applying RIF procedures first and then ac- 
complishing the TOF, the competitive 
(“bumping”) area remains intact, thus af- 
fording all eligible employees, whose posi- 
tions are abolished, maximum opportunity to 
compete for remaining positions in accord- 
ance with civil service status and veteran’s 
eligibility requirements as prescribed by the 
US Civil Service Commission. 

On 2 May 1974 the Commander in Chief, 
USARPAC (CINCUSARPAC), approved the 
option of applying RIF procedures first to 
identify employees eligible to accompany 
functions to the gaining command or activ- 
ity. This decision was made to provide maxi- 
mum competition among employees for posi- 
tions in continuing functions and to pro- 
tect employees’ Civil Service entitlements. It 
is particularly emphasized that his authority 
to exercise this option was affirmed by De- 
partment of the Army and the US Civil 
Service Commission. After a visit to HQ 
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USARPAC by a Department of the Army 
representative, 15-24 May 1974, it was con- 
firmed that tht CINCUSARPAC’s decision to 
conduct RIF first complied with prescribed 
legal and regulatory requirements. 

It is hoped that this information will be 
of assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. H. TACKABERRY, 
Major General, GS, 
Chief of Legislative Liaison. 
June 3, 1974. 
Hon. ROBERT E. HAMPTON, 
Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Please investigate the 
legality of the procedures used against Fed- 
eral employees in connection with the dis- 
establishment of headquarters, USARPAC. 

I would like this to include an explanation 
of how they can be issued a RIF notice first 
and then an order for transfer of positions 
issued. 

The space of one employee was first identi- 
fied for transfer and the employee so in- 
formed. Later, the employee was told there 
Would be a RIF of the position first. Appar- 
ently the regulations are changed or imple- 
mented according to the changing wishes of 
the local general. It seems to me there are 
proper procedures set forth and these should 
have been followed from the start without 
change. 

Very truly yours, 
Patsy T. MINK, 
Member of Congress. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Honolulu, Hawati, July 9, 1974. 
Hon. Parsy T. MINK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. MINK: This is in further reply 
to your letter dated June 3 concerning the 
reduction in force plans being implemented 
as part of the disestablishment of Head- 
quarters, USARPAC. 

As a result of the disestablishment, to oc- 
cur on December 31, 1974, certain continuing 
USARPAC functions will be transferred to 
Headquarters, Department of the Army or to 
other Army commands. Certain other func- 
tions will be eliminated entirely. 

Regarding the transferring of functions, 
the Federal Personnel Manuel Chapter 351 
on Reduction in Force (RIF), outlins 
agency management's options when initiat- 
ing RIF proceedings as part of transfer of 
function activity. Specifically, management 
may either carry out the transfer of func- 
tion and then institute the RIF at the gain- 
ing installation if necessary, or it may elect 
to apply RIF procedures at the losing activity 
prior to initiating the transfer of functions. 

In the first instance, employees identified 
with the transferring function either must 
move with that function or be subject to dis- 
charge under the adverse action provisions 
provided for in FPM Chapter 752, Adverse 
Action by Agencies. Employees electing to 
move rather than face adverse action may yet 
be affected by a RIF action at the gaining 
activity undertaken in order to comply with 
personnel ceiling regulations or to eliminate 
employees surplus to the efficient operation 
of the transferring function. In deciding 
upon the second option, management would 
be affording employees greater opportunity 
for continued employment as there would 
be no need to apply adverse action proceed- 
ings against employees refusing to transfer. 
Moreover, employees affected by the RIF 
would benefit from such provisions as salary 
retention, affirmative outplacement pro- 
grams, displaced employee benefits, etc. 

We are aware that the Commander-in- 
Chief, USARPAC (CINCUSARPAC) has given 
approval for implementing RIF procedures 
prior to conducting transfers of function. 
His stated rationale for doing so is to provide 
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maximum competition among employees for 
positions in the transferring functions and 
to safeguard employees’ Civil Service entitle- 
ments. The CINCUSARPAC decision is in 
compliance with Civil Service regulations 
and law. 


We are unsure as to the specifics concern- 
ing the case of the employee cited in your 
letter but we assume that his being told that 
there would “be a RIF of his position (prior 
Sy transfer)” is a result of the agency’s deci- 

on. 

We hope that this information will be of 
help to you. Please let us know if we can 
be of further assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jan K. BOHREN, 
Area Manager. 
JULY 17, 1974. 
Hon. Howarp H. CALLAWAY, 
Secretary of the Army, Department of the 
Army, The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Your consideration 
of the impact upon civilian employees of the 
disestablishment of U.S. Army, Pacific Head- 
quarters at Fort Shafter, Hawaii, is respect- 
fully requested. 

Despite assurances that every thought is 
being given to these civilians, most of whom 
have given over fifteen years to this function, 
it is now stated, flat out, that all reductions 
in force will be effectuated by November 1, 
1974, to coincide with the retirement of Gen- 
eral Bennett so that a replacement need not 
be brought in for a short period. I am told 
that November first is chosen because of ex- 
ecutive policy not to present a ‘RIF’ notice 
as a Christmas present. 

The initial statements were to the effect 
that disestablishment would be completed 
by June 30, 1975. I would respectfully re- 
quest that at least this date be kept. Only 
with such a date will it be possible to ef- 
fectively place all ‘RIFed’ employees. I 
would urge your personal examination of 
the actual figures that have been prepared 
by the employees’ representatives of those 
who cannot be placed by a December 31, 
1974, termination date. They number over 
500 employees. 

By way of support for the termination date 
of June 30, 1975, I cite the fact that the 
actual plan for disestablishment was not 
announced by yourself until June 27, 1974. A 
target date of one year would provide a more 
realistic timetable for placement of all 
‘RIFed’ employees. 


The enclosed message indicates further 
that the ability to achieve an ‘orderly’ phase 
down of USARPAC with all pickup of func- 
tions in your overseas command posts in 
Japan, Korea, and Thailand of functions 
previously served is not feasible because of 
the lack of computer capability from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to these overseas installations 
without trans-shipment out of USARPAC, 
which is further complicated by the long 
time difference compounded by the interna- 
tional date line. 

From the standpoint of good-faith con- 
sideration of the civilian employees’ need for 
more time to locate positions, from the 
standpoint of money saved and greater ef- 
ficiency and a more orderly phase down, I 
respectfully urge that you establish a ter- 
mination date of June 30, 1975. 

Thank you very much, 

Very truly yours, 
Patsy T. Minx, 
Member of Congress. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., July 19, 1974. 
Hon. Patsy T. MINĘ, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mrs. MINK: Mr. Callaway is tempo- 
rarily away and has asked that I acknowledge 
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your letter of 17 July 1974, regarding the 
disestablishment of Headquarters, U.S. Army, 
Pacific. 
We will get back to you on this matter as 
soon as possible. 
Sincerely, 
J. P. KINGSTON, 
Brigadier General, GS, Deputy Chief of 
Legislative Liaison. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, when I 
entered the Chamber a while ago and 
heard the many kind words being said 
about my good friend, the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. BILL MINSHALL, I feared 
that he had died. But I see my friend 
here hale and hearty as usual, and I have 
learned that the occasion for the kind 
remarks is the fact that since he has 
chosen not to run for reelection to this 
body, this is the last time at which he 
will act as ranking minority member of 
the Defense Appropriation Subcommit- 
tee in the presentation of the Defense 
Appropriation bill to the House. 

I must add my accolades to those of 
my friends for BILL MINSHALL has truly 
been an outstanding member of the com- 
mittee. Over the years, we have stood 
together in many a scrap. I recall the 
decision of the Bomarc. The Air Force 
pressed Congress for funds for an anti- 
aircraft missile called Bomarc. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania assured the House it 
would not work and was not worth the 
money. In spite of these wise words, con- 
siderable funds were expended on this 
program and today I do not believe any- 
one would disagree with our position that 
the program was not worth the money. 

Bomarc is just a single example of the 
efforts of BILL MINSHALL over a period of 
two decades to provide for a strong na- 
tional defense, but to give the taxpayer 
every possible break through the elimina- 
tion of programs which could not stand 
on their own. Those of us on the subcom- 
mittee are well aware of his contribution 
and I am sure most of my colleagues in 
the House are too. I think the public 
record should show that the Nation as a 
whole and the entire Defense Establish- 
ment has benefited from BILL MINSsHALL’s 
service on the Defense Appropriation 
Subcommittee. 

What we are talking about today is 
the military strength of the United 
States, this year and for years to come. 
This bill not only has money to pay the 
personnel and buy the fuel and pay the 
rents and the other things required to 
continue our military force today, but 
it contains money to buy aircraft which 
will not be delivered for 2 years or more 
from now; to buy ships which will not 
be delivered until 5 years from now; and 
to pay for the research and development 
on new weapons and equipments re- 
quired in the 1980's. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
recommends the appropriation of $83.3 
billion and additional transfer author- 
ity of $400 million for a total funding 
availabilty of $83.7 billion. Now, that 
is a lot of money. Some people will say 
that it is too much money, and amend- 
ments will be offered to make reductions. 

Let us not kid ourselves. It is a lot of 
money, but it takes a lot of money to pay 
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for a first-class military establishment 
today. It takes a lot of money to buy 
anything today. 

Why do we need to spend this kind of 
money on military forces at a time when 
we are not at war? The simple answer 
to that question is that you cannot wait 
until you are at war to build a military 
force. Perhaps there was a time some 
centuries ago when a nation could wait 
until an attack was made and then start 
raising military forces and then present 
a successful defense. If that was ever 
true, it is certainly not true today. The 
military adage of “get there firstest with 
the mostest’”’ is more valid every year. 
With modern transportation and com- 
munications, a war today can be over ina 
hurry if one of the participants is not 
adequately prepared in advance. 

Why do we need to be prepared today? 
We need to be prepared because we live 
in a world with nations who do not wish 
us well. Some will say that this is an 
era of détente and that we can reduce 
our military preparedness, but military 
strength is as essential today as it ever 
was. If you want to know what can hap- 
pen to a country without military 
strength, ask the people of Poland. Ask 
the Latvians or the Lithuanians. Ask the 
Czechs or the Hungarians. They can tell 
you. 

If you think we live in an era of peace, 
just recall a week ago the confrontation 
between our two NATO allies—Greece 
and Turkey—over the island of Cyprus. 
This confrontation still goes on today. 
Although active fighting has ceased, no 
real solution has yet been found. 

Look at the Middle East. We have a 
period of relative peace in the Middle 
East right now, but I do not know any- 
one who would be willing to bet a hat 
that this peace will continue indefinitely. 

If you want to know why we have to 
spend money on national defense, you 
should sit with the Members of the De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee and 
listen to the intelligence briefings we 
listen to. You should look at the evidence 
of build-ups by the Soviet Union in all 
areas—in intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, in new ships, in new tanks, in weap- 
ons of all kinds. There is no question but 
what the Russians see themselves as a 
nation destined to be great and that 
they realize fully that one price one must 
pay for national greatness is the price of 
military strength. We know that, too. 
We have a first-class military force today 
and we must continue to have a first- 
class military force tomorrow, and to- 
morrow, and tomorrow. 

Now, there are weaknesses in the De- 
partment of Defense. There always have 
been. Secretaries and Generals come and 
go constantly and some are better than 
others. They waste money. We have 
found places where we thought they were 
wasting money and the committee has 
recommended reductions totaling $3.7 
billion from the budget request. There 
may be some other weak areas but we 
thought that $3.7 billion was enough to 
take from the Defense budget at this 
time. We told the Defense Department 
that we know that inflation is making 
it difficult for them to buy the goods 
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and services needed and we told them 
that where they find other weak pro- 
grams to take the money from those pro- 
grams and place it on higher priority, 
more solid, programs rather than coming 
back to Congress for additional money. I 
think that this is an opportunity for the 
Congress and the Defense Department 
to work together to a mutual objective of 
the most defense for the least cost. 

Some of the actions taken Ly the com- 
mittee not only have a dollar impact on 
this year’s bill but will result in savings 
amounting to billions of dollars in the 
years to come. For example, the com- 
mittee recommends the deletion of all 
funds for the so-called sea control ship 
requested by the Navy. The sea control 
ship is essentially a miniaircraft carrier 
which is so small that its flight deck 
could not accommodate conventional air- 
craft but only helicopters and a yet to 
be developed vertical take-off and land- 
ing aircraft. The sea control ship was 
highly touted by the previous Chief of 
Naval Operations but the committee and 
the Congress generally did not think it 
was the best way to go in modernizing 
our Navy. The sea control ship is essen- 
tially a defensive ship which would he 
used to help protect convoys crossing 
the oceans. We believe that new ships 
should have offensive capabilities and be 
able to take the fight to the enemy rather 
than play a more passive defensive role. 
The Navy had requested $142.9 million 
to build the first sea control ship. The 
authorizing committees looked at this 
matter carefully and deleted all but $16 
million of the request. 

In effect, the authorizing committees 
gutted the program and we propose to 
give it a decent burial by removing the 
remaining $16 million. So, insofar as the 
House is concerned, the sea control ship 
is dead. 

If Congress had approved this pro- 
gram, the first ship was only a begin- 
ning. The Navy planned many such ships 
at a total procurement and operating 
cost of billions over the years. 

Another recommended action by the 
committee which involves the Navy and 
which will save billions of dollars is the 
refusal of the committee to fund a new 
fighter-bomber aircraft for the Navy. 
The Navy had requested $34 million to 
initiate development of a new aircraft 
known as the VFAX. All of you who have 
followed Defense matters know that the 
Air Force is now engaged in the proto- 
type development of a new lightweight 
fighter aircraft. Both prototypes are fly- 
ing and both appear to be extremely 
good aircraft. The committee told the 
Navy that rather than developing a sep- 
arate new aircraft for the Navy, the 
Navy should modify the lightweight 
fighter aircraft chosen by the Air Force. 

One of the most successful military 
aircraft programs we have had in recent 
years is the F—4 aircraft which has been 
made by the McDonnell Corp. in St. 
Louis, Mo., for a number of years. The 
F-4 was developed by the Navy, was 
bought by the Air Force also, and sold 
to many foreign countries. It has been 
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an outstanding aircraft and more than 
4,000 of them have been produced. When 
you produce large numbers of an aircraft 
over a long span of time, you work the 
bugs out and you get the production 
costs down. We want to see this done 
again, and we think this can be done 
with the lightweight fighter being devel- 
oped by the Air Force and we feel that 
the success of the program will be much 
greater if the Navy joins in. 

We do not kid ourselves that it will be 
easy to get the Navy to join in. In all of 
the military services there is what is 
called the “NIH” factor which means 
“not invented here.” Anything that they 
did not initiate and invent within that 
service or by a contractor employed by 
that service is not welcomed with open 
arms. We feel that this parochialism is 
out dated and results in excessive costs 
to taxpayers. We call on the Secretary of 
Defense to exercise his civilian authority 
to see that the great savings made possi- 
ble by a joint program are realized. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on with other 
examples, but the report which runs to 
171 pages sets forth all of the committee 
recommendations in detail and has been 
available to the Members. 

I support the bill as reported by the 
committee and I urge the Members to 
support the committee bill. This is no 
time to be playing fast and loose with 
national defense. The present state of 
the Nation and the world situation are 
such that the consequences of any 
actions which tend to indicate a soften- 
ing or a weakening in the resolve of the 
United States could have far reaching 
adverse effects. I plan to stand with the 
chairman in support of the committee 
bill and urge my colleagues to do the 
same. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Chair announces that he will va- 
cate proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 

QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to rule XXIII, clause 2, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Army, as authorized by law; and not 
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to exceed $2,689,000 can be used for emer- 
gencies and extraordinary expenses, to be ex- 
pended on the approval or authority of the 
Secretary of the Army, and payments may be 
made on his certificate of necessity for con- 
fidential military purposes; $6,228,389,000, of 
which not less than $370,000,000 shall be 
available only for the maintenance of real 
property facilities. 
AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. GIAIMO 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, and I have another 
amendment which is on page 24, which is 
related to this matter. I would ask unani- 
mous consent that the two amendments 
be considered en bloc. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Grarmo: Page 
6, line 10: delete “$6,228,389,000" and in- 
sert in Heu thereof “$6,190,889,000." 

And on page 24, line 9: delete “$1,831,630,- 
poe and insert in lieu thereof “$1,786,630,- 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut that these amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, both of 
these amendments deal with the anti- 
ballistic missile system known as Safe- 
guard. The first amendment reduces the 
operation and maintenance portion of 
the budget by $3712 million. The Army 
requested $75 million for operation and 
maintenance of the antiballistic missile 
system. This amendment cuts their op- 
eration and maintenance in half to $3714 
million. 

The second amendment on page 24 
deals with research and development 
money for the antiballistic missile sys- 
tem wherein the Army asked for research 
and development of $45 million for this 
year for the ABM system known as Safe- 
guard. My amendment would cut out all 
of that $45 million. In effect what my 
amendment does is it terminates the 
ABM system Safeguard which is pres- 
ently located at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
It says to the Army: You do not need 
the $45 million to “operate” this pro- 
gram. You can use $15 million which you 
have from the prior year in unobligated 
funds to close it out, and you can use 
half of your operation and maintenance 
money, $3712 million, during the process 
of closing it out. 

Why do we suggest that this Safeguard 
antiballistic missile system be closed out? 
Bear in mind that the President entered 
into a treaty with the Soviet Union this 
summer in July, a month ago, limiting 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
to 1 antiballistic missile system each 
with 100 launchers in each country. Our 
system is the one known as Safeguard 
out at Grand Forks, N. Dak., actually to 
onc our Minuteman defensive missile 
sites. 

We have spent money on the anti- 
ballistic missile system, over my opposi- 
tion and the opposition of many in this 
Congress, who said it would be a waste- 
ful endeavor. And when we talk about 
expenditures of money, here is a classic 
case of wastefulness, where we say, 
spend money for the defense of the 
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United States but for heaven’s sake 
spend it wisely. 

Mr. Chairman, we have spent $4.9 bil- 
lion over the years on Safeguard, and 
what do we have for it? We have yet to 
have an operational system. Not only 
that, but we are now going to go to the 
second generation of antiballistic mis- 
sile systems known as Site Defense, so 
that we have really outgrown and made 
obsolete Safeguard $5 billion later and 
before we have even implemented it op- 
erationally. We have money in this 
budget for the Site Defense, the new 
system. We cannot deploy a new system 
until we discard the old one, because un- 
der the treaty agreement we can only 
have one ABM system. This just does not 
make sense. 

There are additional, more important 
reasons, which are classified, as to why 
we should terminate this expenditure of 
over $80 million for the Safeguard sys- 
tem. Since they are classified I cannot 
state them here, but if the Members will 
look in the classified record in the com- 
mittee table on page 2974 of the record, 
they will find ample reasons why this is 
an absolute waste of $80 million which 
is not going to give the United States one 
iota of additional security or defense. 

But, as some say, “Let us not take any 
chances here. Let us err on the side of 
safety.” Nonsense! That is the way to 
bankrupt the American people, the 
American Government, the American 
taxpayer. 

I say to the Members, after listening 
to all of the hearings, that if ever there 
was a place where we could save $80 mil- 
lion or spend it more wisely in another 
area of defense activity, it involves this 
obsolete and in my opinion useless Safe- 
guard system which is presently being 
deployed in North Dakota. But the argu- 
ment is that we have spent $5 billion on 
it, so how can we stop now. Admittedly 
we cannot recoup the waste of $5 billion 
but we do not have to continue to go on 
wasting money, we do not have to throw 
away an additional $80 million because 
we have already spent $5 billion. I urge 
the adoption of these amendments. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendments. 

In the quietness of this Chamber let 
us reason together about Safeguard. We 
started 10 years ago trying to develop 
an anti-ballistic-missile system. If we 
could develop a sure fire, utterly reliable 
anti-ballistic-missile system we could do 
a great deal for the peace and security 
of the world and the safety of the United 
States. So 10 years ago we began work- 
ing on what we called Nike X. Later it 
was called another name; it was called 
Sentinel. And now it is called Safeguard. 

All right, we have invested about $5 
billion in it. It was for a good cause. We 
do not know whether, when we start one 
of these research and duvelopment pro- 
grams, it is going to be a success or not. 
Well, here we are, nearing completion of 
Safeguard. The Department of Defense 
wants to install and test it out with 
troops to try to learn all the lessons that 
can be learned and be in a better posi- 
tion to cope with this serious threat to 
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our security in the future. So I think it 
would be utter folly for the Congress to 
just cut off a program nearing comple- 
tion, upon which we have expended about 
$5 billion. It does not seem like good old 
Yankee trading to me, and I sincerely 
hope that we will not adopt the amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Our country has agreed with the So- 
viet Union that they will have one ABM 
site and we can have une such site. Shall 
we unilaterally give away this bargaining 
chip, shall I call it? Shall we unilaterally 
forsake our effort to learn more about 
problems associated with anti-ballistic- 
missile defense? 

The Soviet Union has had its system in 
operation now for about 6 years, So why 
should we not try to keep ahead in tech- 
nology—and I think we are ahead in 
technology with this system? I do not 
think there is any surefire way and 
probably there never will be any sure- 
fire way to combat the intercontinental 
ballistic missile, but I would certainly 
regret to see us back away at a time 
when the Soviet Union has agreed with 
us and we have agreed with them that 
we will each have one ABM site. 

Let us get something for this by way of 
international agreement and let us get 
something for this by way of technologi- 
cal information. Let us not as a Congress 
accept and assume the frightful respon- 
sibility of letting $5 billion go down the 
drain without any benefits, without the 
maximum of benefit that can come from 
this program. Let us not err on the side 
of safety. Let us not err at all. Let us go 
ahead and exploit this program for all 
it is worth. It is nearing completion and 
we can have it in standby or for purposes 
of study and otherwise in the future. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman but I think the argument 
I have made is incontestable. I am sur- 
prised the gentleman asks me to yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Does the gentleman 
want to go home and say, “Hurrah, hur- 
rah. I was one of those that went along 
with the committee and spent $5 billion 
and did not get any benefit from it?” 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I want to say that I 
am against Safeguard and have so told 
my constituents at home who agree with 
my opposing this waste of taxpayer dol- 
lars. The gentleman says there will be 
some benefit from this $5 billion. I think 
the only benefit we can get from the $5 
billion is by return to the taxpayers at 
least $80 million. 

Will the chairman agree that all we 
are talking ebout is protecting one site, 
that we have over 1,000 land-based ICBM 
missiles and all we are talking about 
is protecting a few at one site? 

Mr. MAHON. In this program, we are 
talking about only one site. It could 
be saturated by a large number of inter- 
continental missile warheads. 
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This is not, frankly, the answer. May- 
be there is no answer. Perhaps the So- 
viets do not have confidence in their sys- 
tem. Maybe we do not yet have con- 
fidence in ours, but let us learn what 
we can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Gramo and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MaHon was al- 
lowed to proceed for an additional 2 
minutes.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. ` 

Mr. GIAIMO. The chairman knows I 
have a great deal of affection for him. 

Mr. MAHON. No doubt, and I want 
to reciprocate. 

Mr. GIAIMO. We both want to do 
what is right. I am sure the gentleman 
will agree if we could find $80 million, 
it would be good. We could find other 
areas of defense where it is much 
needed; but the gentleman speaks of 
studying and testing and so forth. What 
possible good can we get from the de- 
ployment of an ABM system? 

Now, Safeguard cannot be used. The 
only time they could be used. God forbid, 
is if there was an attack on the United 
States. So we are not really going to 
learn anything from it and this money 
could be better used if it were taken out 
of the Safeguard and put into site de- 
fense or a study of new missile technol- 
ogy. So what do we get from the deploy- 
ment of the Safeguard? 

Mr. MAHON. We gain in attempting to 
learn all we can, without actually using 
it in war in the field. 

I would think the House would not 
want to abandon this program at this 
time. I would not like to assume that. 
Let us vote on the issue. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I will yield if I have 
further time. 

Mr. LEGGETT. The gavel] has not fal- 
len yet. 

I appreciate the gentlemun reasoning 
with us and I appreciate having his rea- 
sons favoring Safeguard. I think the 
gentleman’s reasoning favoring other 
programs is more salutary; but to carry 
on research in the Safeguard area after 
we know what the automated site de- 
fense is and the benefits we can gain 
out of that system—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Leccett and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Manon was al- 
lowed to proceed for an additional 2 
minutes.) 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to accept 
the time. 

Mr. LEGGETT. To carry on research 
at the site appears to be rather a tenu- 
ous argument to make to spend this $80 
million over the $50 million that the gen- 
tleman indicated is in the budget to com- 
plete out and phase down the Safeguard. 
If we are going to test the Safeguard, if 
we will do it in the regular way we have 
in the past, to wit, Kwajalein, or off the 
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coast of California, we are not going to 
do any firing off the coast of the Dakotas. 

Mr. MAHON. We will see how well 
those electronic gadgets work and what 
would be possible under all the circum- 
stances. This is not dissimilar from many 
efforts we have made, not always suc- 
cessful, for the protection and security 
of the United States and the peace of 
the world. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Of course, we went to 
great expense to build the Ajax and the 
Hercules and we manned those for 15 
years. Now the committee has recom- 
mended the dismantling of those facili- 
ties. To protect us with 30 Spartans and 
70 Sprints, at the Safeguard site under 
consideration, to protect a small num- 
ber of Minuteman missiles, cannot be a 
major strategic objective of the United 
States, as compared with carrying on the 
important research we are doing with 
the site defense which is out at Kwaj- 
alein. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that my judgment is to the con- 
trary, and it happens to be supported by 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I believe that we ought 
to pursue this to the end. We are almost 
to the end of the program. Let us pur- 
sue it to the end. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo). I wish that it 
were possible, but it is not possible, to 
divulge to this House the classified hear- 
ings on this subject. I have an idea that 
if security classifications did not prohibit 
that, if we could bare these classified 
hearings, that there would be no doubt 
but that this amendment would be 
adopted. It might even be accepted by 
unanimous consent. 

This is a very delicate subject to dis- 
cuss because of some of the classified 
testimony which caused some of us to 
believe that there is nothing to be gained 
throwing good money after bad. It is 
true that we have gone through this ex- 
ercise—maybe an exercise in futility, 
maybe something better than that— 
over the 10-year life of the Safeguard 
program. We do know that it has con- 
sumed about 10 years and about 5 bil- 
lions of dollars of defense funds. 

And what has it accomplished and 
what have we achieved by this expendi- 
ture of time and this expenditure of 5 
billions of dollars? Let me make this very 
clear: it is not those of us who offer 
this amendment who are going to take 
the action that will be taken in connec- 
tion with this program. Those things 
have been decided by other authorities. 
If we had unlimited funds; if we were 
operating this Government at a surplus 
instead of an overwhelming deficit every 
year, and if we were reducing instead of 
increasing the national debt year by year 
with every expenditure that we make, I 
would have no objection to continuing 
this program with this $80 million which 
is in the bill and which the amendment 
of the gentleman from Connecticut seeks 
to delete. 
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But, if it is a case of an exercise in 
futility, and if it is a case of throwing 80 
more million dollars of good money after 
$5 billions of bad money, then I cannot 
see the reasoning behind a continuance 
of what is apparently a futile effort. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always with great 
reluctance—sometimes almost bordering 
on temerity—that I oppose the position 
taken by the great chairman of this sub- 
committee and of this Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon). I know that he respects 
the views of those of us who support this 
amendment, just as we respect his views 
and the views of others who oppose the 
amendment and want to spend an addi- 
tional $80 million in furtherance of this 
futile, inefficient, and ineffective project 
known as Safeguard. 

I wish that I knew with precision what 
the answer to this is. I wish that I 
thought we could derive some additional 
technology and some additional benefit 
from the $80 million more which the 
committee bill proposes to expend on 
ABM System Safeguard. 

If I thought that there were a rea- 
sonable opportunity to derive any valid 
benefit from it, I would oppose the 
amendment and support the committee 
position. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FLYNT, 
was allowed to proceed for 30 additional 
seconds.) 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, under the 
circumstances, I cannot see the justifi- 
cation of adding $80 million to an al- 
ready expended $5 billion for which we 
have little to show except the technology 
which we retain in any event. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, hindsight is a wonder- 
ful thing. It is almost infallible. 


The point is that when Safeguard was 
begun, it was to provide protection from 
Russian guided missiles. Their ICBM’s 
are much larger than ours and they have 
greater throw-weight capability. 

In the face of the frightening pros- 
pect that the Russians could one day 
saturate this country and we would have 
no defense against their missiles, the 
Safeguard system was begun to forestall 
any such event. 

We could not foresee the SALT talks. 
We were far along with the Safeguard 
system before SALT talks were envi- 
sioned, and long before they occurred. 

The SALT talks produced an agree- 
ment that we and the Russians could 
have two ABM sites each. We have not 
taken advantage of the right by agree- 
ment to build a second site, which would 
have been around our Capital in Wash- 
ington. During the recent visit of Presi- 
dent Nixon to Russia, a further agree- 
ment was made that only one site each 
would be built. 

However, the construction of the site 
and the knowledge we gained in the con- 
struction of Safeguard has provided an 
added deterrent to warfare, some added 
deterrent even today to warfare. We will 
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gain, in the completion of the system, a 
very considerable knowledge about the 
operation of a Safeguard system by 
troops, not scientists and technicians, but 
troops. We can test it fully. We can learn 
about its performance capabilities. We 
can learn whether its thousands of parts 
function properly under field conditions. 
There are sound reasons for a continua- 
tion of the effort. 

Yes, we will have a $5 billion invest- 
ment, but the funds carried in this bill 
will mean the completion of the system 
so that it can be tested, and if desirable, 
mothballed and put back in operation at 
some future time. If we stop now, we will 
have nothing to show. For $5 billion we 
will have nothing to show, nothing. 

That is waste. Let us salvage what we 
can out of this project by completing and 
testing it. 

No, we probably would not have started 
the project if we had known what we 
know now, but we could not foresee the 
future. Let us salvage what we can out of 
the know-how and testing of a system 
that is virtually ready to go. Let us not 
have all of the investment go down the 
drain. That is what would be accom- 
plished if the amendment were accepted. 

There is more to be considered. It is 
Significant that our Government is very 
anxious to have this system completed 
as a bargaining chip in future SALT 
talks or in other negotiations with the 
Soviets. It may be an important bargain- 
ing chip. It offers a capability for de- 
fense which will be ready for use if we 
have a need for it. 

The rest of the world surely would 
question our judgment if we abandon 
the project now. I think it would be an 
extremely unwise thing. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, wil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman very much for 
yielding. 

The gentleman made two comments. 
First of all, he mentioned two sites. 

I would like to point out that on page 
136 of the committee report it points out 
very explicitly, as follows: 

This treaty limits the deployment of an 
Anti-Ballistic Missile system to one site and 


only one hundred launchers in either coun- 
try. 


The gentleman made a second point 
that we must use this new system for 
blue-chip bargaining purposes. We have 
already played our blue chips. 

Is that not right? We have already 
agreed as to this, one on one? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I do noi 
know whether the gentleman is for or 
against the amendment. We have only 
one site. There will not be a second site. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. SIKES) has ex- 
pired. 


(On request of Mr. DELLUMS and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SIKES was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I will re- 
spond to the gentleman from California. 

This is a bargaining chip. It becomes a 
more important bargaining chip if it is 
complete, ready to use, and tested. It 
would have no bargaining posture if we 
shut it down and by doing so we would 
lose the money we have invested in it. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I do not 
understand his position. 

Three weeks ago the deal was already 
made. If the gentleman was speaking 3 
weeks and 1 day ago, I could understand 
it. 

The deal was already made for one 
site, which explicitly points out that both 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
each has a free ride of ICBM’s as to 
either respective country. 

What does the gentleman mean by 
“bargaining chip”? The bargain has al- 
ready taken place. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, there will 
be further negotiations and further 
SALT talks. While they are in progress, 
the more we have on the table to show 
our strength, the better position we will 
be in. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

In 1969 I offered the amendment to 
strike funds for the first appropriation 
for the deployment of the Safeguard 
system. At that time we made clear that 
there were two kinds of funds that were 
sought to be appropriated for the sys- 
tem. 

One fund was for research, and that 
was to continue. We were in favor of con- 
tinuing that research. We still are. The 
other fund was for deployment of the 
Safeguard system. 

At that time the Chinese had just ex- 
ploded a nuclear device, and the Army 
used that incident as an excuse to lay 
out the program for the deployment of 
12 sites throughout the country. 

The distinguished chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon), in examination of the wit- 
nesses for the Army who appeared be- 
fore the committee, asked whether or 
not the deployment of the system would 
prevent the Russians or any other coun- 
try from harming the United States. The 
answer that was given then was that it 
could not prevent the Russians from 
saturating the United States. 

That was 5 years ago, that was $5 bil- 
lion ago, and that is still true today: 
that with the construction and with the 
finishing of the construction of the site 
for which funds are sought in this bill, 
it will still be true that it will offer little 
if any protection against the flight of 
any missiles from a foreign country. 

The Soviets know that. They know that 
they can saturate our ABM site at any 
time. What kind of a bargaining chip is 
it if we advance the argument in our 
negotiations that we have this ABM 
missile site and, therefore, this is a threat 
to the Soviet Union? 
$ ue ee it is no kind of a threat at 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe that hav- 
ing some $5 billion wasted in the de- 
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ployment of this system, it makes little 
sense to spend another $80 million to 
continue this deployment. 

Mr. Chairman I urge support of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO) . 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr, Manon) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 25. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 182, noes 219, 
not voting 33, as follows: 

[Roll No. 450] 
AYES—182 


Abzug Forsythe 


Adams 


Moss 
Murphy, 1l, 
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Johnson, Calif, Roncalio, Wyo. 
Johnson,Pa. Roncallo, N.Y. 
Jones, Ala. Rose 

Jones, N.C, Rousselot 
Jones, Okla. Runnels 

Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

S'ack 

Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 


Kuykendall 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 
McCiory 
McFali 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 

Mills 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill, 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carney, Ohio 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins, Ml. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 


Edwards, Calif. 
Ellberg 

Esch 

Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak, 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 


Griffiths 

Gross 

Gude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hanna 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson, Colo. 


Kastenmeier 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Luken 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mallary 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 


Mi 

Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mosher 


NOES—219 
Beard 
Bell 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown, Mich. 


Nix 
Obey 
O'Neill 
Patten 


Pritchard 
Quie 
Rallsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Skubitz 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 


Zablocki 
Zwach 


Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 


Frelinghuysen 
Frey 


Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 


Teague 
Thomson, Wis. 


Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green, Oreg. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 


Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O’Hara 
Parris 
Passman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Il. 
Price, Tex. 
Quillen 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Roe Young, Tex. 
Rogers Zion 
NOT VOTING—33 
Fish Patman 
Gray Podell 
Gunter Randall 
Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Hansen, Wash. Riegle 
Holifield Rooney, N.Y. 
McEwen Scherle 
McKay Symington 
McSpadden Towell, Ney. 
Nedzi Waldie 
Owens Young, Alaska 


So the amendments were rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Air Force, as authorized by law; and 
not to exceed $2,293,000 can be used for emer- 
gencies and extraordinary expenses, to be 
expended on the approval or authority of 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and payments 
may be made on his certificate of necessity 
for confidential military purposes; $7,113,- 
254,000, of which not less than $350,000,000 
shall be available only for the maintenance 
of real property facilities. 


Thornton 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 


Biaggi 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Broomfield 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Davis, Ga. 
Diggs 
Downing 
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POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to reserve a point of order. Pending 
the pressing of the point of order, I want 
to ask the Chairman of the Committee 
a question. 

Mr. Chairman, the point of order would 
be made on the language beginning on 
page 7, line 12 which reads as follows: 
and not to exceed $2,293,000 can be used for 
emergencies and extraordinary expenses, to 
be expended on the approval or authority of 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and payments 
may be made on his certificate of necessity 
for confidential military purposes; 


I should like to ask the chairman, 
does this language mean the same thing 
as that language frequently used in ap- 
propriation bills in which it is said, 
“Accounted for solely on his certificate?” 
Does it exempt the expenditure from the 
provisions of the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921, or does it merely have the 
effect of requiring certification with re- 
spect to expenditure and not affect the 
comptroller’s authority? 

I ask that because this language ap- 
pears repeatedly with respect to the 
Army on the preceding page and with 
respect to the defense agencies on page 
8. Now, I would assume that this would 
not prohibit the Comptroller General 
from investigating the expenditure with 
respect to its ultimate use in order to 
make a determination under the Budget 
and Accounting Act. If that is true, I 
shall not make the point of order. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
be recognized to respond to the ques- 
tion, the language objected to is as fol- 
lows: 

And not to exceed $2,293,000 can be used 
for emergencies and extraordinary expenses, 
to be expended on the approval or author- 
ity of the Secretary of the Air Force, and 
payments may be made on his certificate 
of necessity for confidential military pur- 
poses. 


The purpose of this is to enable the 
payment to be made upon the certificate 
of the Secretary of the Air Force, but 
there is no desire or intent whatever— 
and I would hope no implication arises 
there—that it could not be audited and 
reviewed otherwise by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. If that is correct, 
Mr, Chairman, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONTINGENCIES, DEFENSE 

For emergencies and extraordinary ex- 
penses arising in the Department of Defense, 
to be expended on the approval or authority 
of the Secretary of Defense and such ex- 
penses may be accounted for solely on his 
certificate that the expenditures were neces- 
sary for confidential military purposes; 


$5,000,000. 
POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 
CxXX——1702—Part 20 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr, Chairman, I 
raise a point of order to page 13, lines 8 
through 14, on the grounds that the 
same violates rule XXI in that it consti- 
tutes a positive provision of law in an 
appropriations bill that it is not author- 
ized in any authorization bill; and in 
that it places restrictions and makes 
changes in the provisions of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921. 

The language in this provision states 
that, 

For emergencies and extraordinary ex- 
penses arising in the Department of Defense, 
to be expended on the approyal or authority 
of the Secretary of Defense and such ex- 
penses may be accounted for solely on his 
certificate that the expenditures were neces- 
sary for confidential military purposes; 
$5,000,000. 


The provision would alter the provi- 
sions of the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921, which authorized the Comp- 
troller General to inspect and examine 
all expenditures so that such expendi- 
tures be accounted for to him, whereas 
this provision would place the final de- 
termination and the sole accountability 
in the Secretary of Defense. 

I would call the attention of the 
chairman to the fact that there has 
been language devised in positive law to 
take care of this situation in other agen- 
cies of Government, and where the Sec- 
retary of the Department is not to be 
held accountable for specific expendi- 
tures to the Comptroller General such 
appears in positive legislation, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the Secretary of 
the Navy in title 10, U.S.C. section 7202. 
There it is provided as follows: 

When it is so provided in such an appro- 
priation that funds may be spent on ap- 
proval or authority of the Secretary for any 
purposes he determines to be proper, such a 
determination is final and conclusive upon 
the accounting offices of the United States. 
The Secretary may certify the amount of any 
such expenditure that he considers advisable 
not to specify, and his certificate is a suffi- 
cient voucher for the expenditure of the 
account. 


In like manner, the Secretary of the 
Navy is given similar authority under 
title 31, United States Code, section 108, 
in which it is provided that expenditures 
by the Department of the Navy from the 
appropriations for obtaining informa- 
tion from abroad and at home shall be 
accounted for specifically if, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Navy, they 
should be made public, and then it pro- 
vides that he may not be made public if 
such is best, in his judgment. 

However, there is no such statutory 
authority with respect to the Secretary 
of the Wepartment of Defense. Rule XXI 
provides that such authority must be 
found in existing law if the provision in 
the appropriation is to survive a point 
of order. 

The holdings by the Chair on many 
occasions have been that it is the burden 
of the proponent of the appropriation to 
show such authority in existing law. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this para- 
graph is in existing law. It has been a 
part of the law since the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. To be more 
specific, for some 20 years this has been 
a provision in the bill. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I agree with 
the gentleman from Texas that his point 
of order is well taken, and I concede the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is 
conceded and sustained, 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION, ARMY 

For construction, procurement, production, 


and modification of ammunition, and a - 
sories therefor; s; i psy 


training devices; 


vate plants, inc 
therefor, withou 
10, United Sta 


d construction pros- 
to approval of title 


and installa- 
and machine 


nt of Ammuni- 
$58,600,000 shall 
“Procurement of 
976”, to remain 
il June 30, 1977. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HICKS 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chair 
We seg man, I offer an 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered b s 
16, line 13, strike out “$732,300.00 aae? 
sert in lieu thereof “$726,500,000", 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Hicks 
was allowed to proceed fo 
airas r 3 additional 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair - 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Hicks) for 8 minutes. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is quite simple, 
It strikes $5.8 million from the “Pro- 
curement of ammunition, Army” section 
of the bill, for funds which have been 
appropriated for a chemical production 
and load, assembly and pack facilities 
relating to binary nerve gas. These funds 
relate to project No. 5750317, as ex- 
plained on page 113 of the committee 
report. 

Mr. Chairman, binaries are a new 
means of delivering the same nerve gas 
we now have in bulk storage and in 
munitions, Under the binary system, 
the lethal components are separated by a 
membrane. In this state, they are harm- 
less. But wher the shell is fired, the 
membrane breaks. As the shell rotates, 
the ingredients mix to form nerve gas. 
There are obvious advantages to the 
binary system: it provides safer handling 
for transportation and stockpiling, But 
I hope my colleagues will see that there 
are disadvantages as well. 
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Until recently, I have fully supported 
our chemical warfare programs, as I 
believed that any curtailment in these 
efforts would be unwise. Over the past 
few months I have learned a great deal 
more about our chemical warfare pos- 
ture in generai, and binary nerve gas in 
particular. I have reviewed ongoing pro- 
grams in the Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee on Research and Development, of 
which I am privileged to be a member. 

I have read testimony from the For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee on National 
Security Policy chaired by Mr. ZABLOCKI, 
and the Armed Services Special Subcom- 
mittee on Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment, chaired by Mr. Witson. I thank 
both of these gentlemen for bringing up 
the subject of binary nerve gas—the rec- 
ord they have provided is useful and in- 
structive. I have received briefings from 
the Army and the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, and I have read the 
open literature on binary nerve gas. 

I relate this information to my col- 
leagues not because I pretend to be an 
expert in this field, but because I have 
tried to familiarize myself with argu- 
ments for and against another genera- 
tion of nerve gas weapons. Once, I would 
not have opposed this request. This is no 
longer so. At some point, it may be nec- 
essary to move forward in this area, so 
the action I request, even if accepted by 
the House, should not be taken as ter- 
mination of our nerve gas programs as 
a whole. I can assure my colleagues that 
@ prudent research and development 
program is continuing. But in the ab- 
sence of any compelling need to produce 
another generation of nerve gas weap- 
ons, I do not believe that we should build 
a production line at this time. 

Why is there no compelling need? 

By the Army's own estimates, we have 
approximately 50 million pounds of nerve 
gas already in stock. Now most of this 
nerve gas is in bulk form—and it takes 
leadtime to put it in munitions. In bulk 
form, nerve gas has an indefinite useful 
life, Once you shift it to munitions, then 
we are talking about a 15- to 20-year 
useful life. In any event, there is no need 
to go ahead with a production line for 
more nerve gas—we have enough on 
hand right now to satisfy requirements 
for the immediate and foreseeable 
future. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I see at close hand the large 
number of programs the services ask us 
to fund. The need for some is more com- 
pelling than others—and it is the job of 
committee members to try to make hard 
choices to fund various programs. Then 
the entire Congress must review the 
choices made in committee. Each choice 
is tied to a dollar figure. If we choose to 
go ahead with another generation of 
nerve gas weapons, we should be aware 
of the costs. We are not talking about 
only a 155mm. howitzer projectile—that 
is just the first type of nerve gas ammu- 
nition we are buying into. Next will come 
an 8-inch shell. To be complete, our mod- 
ernized nerve gas arsenal must have 
rockets, spray tanks, cluster bombs, 
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gravity bombs, and air-to-ground rock- 
ets. The cost estimates I have seen run 
from $1.5 to $2 billion. 

Some of these costs—as much as $750 
million—will go for destruction of our 
chemical munition stockpiles. The even- 
tual destruction of nerve gas already 
packaged in munitions is unavoidable, in 
any case. It will deteriorate, and it must 
be ‘destroyed. But do we need to spend 
another billion dollars on nerve gas? Do 
we need to spend the first installment 
right now, in the absence of any com- 
pelling need? 

Mr. Chairman, we are not debating 
this question in a vacuum. There are on- 
going, serious negotiations at Geneva on 
the subject of chemical warfare. There 
are men and women on the floor far 
more knowledgeable about these talks 
than I. I am hopeful that they will ad- 
dress remarks to this point during the 
debate. I would only like to say at this 
time that the opinion stated in the De- 
fense Appropriations Committee’s report 
that “It is the committee’s view that this 
project should be funded pending the 
outcome of negotiations at the Confer- 
ence of the Committee on Disarmament 
in Geneva seeking a ban on chemical 
weapons,” is contrary to the opinion of 
the Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, as expressed in 
testimony before two congressional com- 
mittees. 


Finally, I would like to talk briefly 
about the military utiliiy of nerve gas. 
Yesterday, I inserted into the Recorp the 
views of Lt. Col. Carl L. Cunningham, 
U.S.A., retired, on this subject. Lt. Col. 
Cunningham is a much decorated, 24- 
year veteran of the Army Chemical 
Corps. I respect his views because he has 
served as a chemical officer within the 
NATO context and on the battlefield in 
South Vietnam. I realize that many of 
the arguments he raises are technical in 
nature, but the reservations he expresses 
are to my mind, real and substantial. 

Nerve gas is often justified as a weap- 
on which will allow a military response 
below the nuclear threshold. Do my col- 
leagues really feel that nerve gas will be 
used in a vacuum on the battlefield? We 
have pledged not to use nerve gas in a 
first strike against any adversary. If an 
adversary uses it against us, will retalia- 
tion in kind make any appreciable dif- 
ference? I think not. It is a safe assump- 
tion that any adversary using nerve gas 
against us would take the proper defen- 
sive measures: respirators, clothing, and 
gloves. Retaliation in kind would have 
little effect in a fast moving, battlefield 
scenario. In my view, we would need fire- 
power to break up an adversary defen- 
sive maneuvers. But now we are talking 
about a shooting war—perhaps in central 
Europe. Will the use of nerve gas by 
either side alter the results? 

If we are to go ahead with another 
generation of nerve gas weapons, are we 
prepared to adequately protect our men 
in a lethal chemical environment? How 
much do we actually know about defen- 
sive techniques? In the absence of a com- 
pelling need, does it make sense to go 
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ahead with this production line until we 
make progress in these areas? Lt. Col. 
Cunningham asserts: 

i can say that most American tactical 
commanders know far less about the capa- 
bilities and employment of chemical weap- 
ons, and the safety precautions that would 
be attendant to them than they know about 
doctoring mules. He goes on to say, The com- 
plicating factor in defense against chemical 
agents is continuity. Protective masks are 
oniy good so long as beard doesn’t break the 
air seal around the face. A man must eat or 
eventually remove it to rest. Men are very 
unlikely to be able to sleep for any ap- 
preciable period in a mask—or be willing to 
try, because during sleep the individual could 
easily dislodge it. How have these matters 
been dealt with in our Army in training? 
Have realistic tests of large numbers of troops 
over at least 3 to 4 days periods simulating a 
toxic environment been conducted? If the 
Army has conducted such tests, it would be 
of interest to me, were I a policy maker, what 
conclusions they drew from them. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, these 
matters have not been adequately dealt 
with by the Army and by the Congress. 
It is my hope that this debate will allow 
us to discuss the ramifications of the bi- 
nary nerve gas program in a reasonable 
and unemotional way. It is my belief that 
our current supply of nerve gas is suffi- 
cient for the immediate and foreseeable 
future. It is sufficient for deterrent pur- 
poses; it is sufficient to give the U.S. cred- 
ibility in the Geneva negotiations, and 
it is sufficient to replace existing muni- 
tions when they deteriorate. I ask my 
colleagues to support this amendment to 
strike funds for binary nerve gas. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson) who is the chairman 
of the Armed Services Special Subcom- 
mittee on Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Chairman, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Washington 
for offering this amendment. In chairing 
the Arms Control and Disarmament sub- 
committee of the Armed Service Com- 
mission. I have expressed the same fear 
that the gentleman from Washington 
has, that while we are negotiating in 
Geneva there should be a ban on new 
chemical warfare programs. Dr. Ikle, 
head of the Army Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, has said that he is com- 
pletely opposed to any use of chemical 
warfare. While we are negotiating in 
Geneva on this subject it is certainly un- 
wise to start a completely new program 
such as this. 

I would ask for support of the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
Hicks). 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. Hicks), 
author of the amendment, speaks of a $2 
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billion program. There is absolutely no 
prospect of a $2 billion program on nerve 
gas, or any other kind of chemical war- 
fare program. That figure is infinitely 
higher than that which is conceived as 
possible. Of course, Congress will deter- 
mine by authorization and by appropria- 
tion how large the future program will 
be, but no one envisions anything more 
than even one-tenth of the amount that 
the Members have just heard. So, let us 
clear away that misconception now. Let 
us understand exactly what is proposed. 

In this year’s program it is proposed 
that $5.8 million be used for production 
facilities at the Pine Bluff Arsenal in 
Arkansas. It is not proposed to begin 
any production of chemical weapons, 
only to provide a facility which can pro- 
duce them. 

Then there is a recommendation for 
$4.9 million for continued research and 
development in chemical weapons. It is 
feared that we are falling behind. We 
need to continue research, and research 
is costly—$4.9 million is not very much. 

Nothing has been said about the 
danger to our forces and to our popu- 
lace from chemical weapons in enemy 
hands. Are we not concerned? Is that 
not the important thing? We know that 
the Russians have the most advanced 
chemical warfare capability in the 
world—in the world, and about the only 
effective one, because theirs is fully mod- 
ernized. They place enough confidence 
in chemical warfare to completely equip 
their tanks and armored personnel car- 
riers and similar vehicles with protective 
devices, and fully insulate the pas- 
sengers from gas attack. We do not do 
that because we want to avoid expense. 
We accept the risk, wisely or not. 

We have no protective devices except 
gas masks and protective clothing, and 
most of it is in old stocks. The Russian 
capability is not somebody’s dream. It 
was shown conclusively when captured 
Russian equipment that was in Arab 
hands was found to be fully equipped 
with protective devices against gas war- 
fare. They would not be subjecting them- 
selves to this cost if they were not pre- 
pared to use chemical warfare in the 
future. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I should like to 
commend my good friend, the gentleman 
from Florida, on the statement he is 
making in opposition to this amend- 
ment. I think the House should know 
that the gentleman from Florida prob- 
ably is more knowledgeable about 
chemical warfare, having been a retired 
major general from the Chemical War- 
fare Service, than anybody in this House. 
He is truly qualified to give us the real 
facts about this entire chemical warfare 
appropriation in this bill. 

One thing I should like to point out is 
that the existing stockpile of chemical 
warfare requirements is aging, and a 
significant portion of the inventory will 
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be nearing the end of its reliable service 
life by the time binary replacements are 
now scheduled to be available. I think it 
is most important that we have in our 
stockpile the modern type of binary 
chemicals that this money will provide. 

Mr. SIKES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s contribution. My concern is that 
our capability is becoming outdated. We 
have stocks of nerve gas but they have 
been in storage a long time. Those stocks 
are not nearly as large as some would 
have us believe. We have heard the figure 
of 50 million pounds used here today. 
That figure is classified and should not 
be used, but I can tell the Members that 
is too high. Much of what we have on 
hand should be disposed of. 

Our present tear gas stocks are of a 
type which are dangerous when trans- 
ported. Every time there is a movement 
of tear gas, there is great publicity 
about the danger, and the populace gets 
scared half to death. Sometimes there 
are incidents that unfortunately cause 
damage. This is tne reason we want to 
develop a new binary gas, which will be 
a substitute for present stocks of old. 
more dangerous nerve gas. The new gá 
would be safer to transport because the 
ingredients are separate, and they are 
not mixed until they are used in warfare. 
That is the whole purpose of the new 
program, to have the capability to pro- 
duce a new nerve gas which can be 
transported without danger to the public 
or to the troops, and to modernize, at 
least in a very modest way, our capa- 
bilities. 

Congress and the people have been 
deluged with inaccurate and unrealistic 
arguments designed to start us down the 
road toward unilateral disarmament in 
the chemical warfare field. I do not know 
why we would want to disarm uni- 
laterally. If we are going to have any 
capability, it should be an effective capa- 
bility, and we should let the rest of the 
world know that we are prepared, if 
necessary, to defend ourselves from 
chemical attack. 

There is talk about ratification of a 
ban on chemical warfare. I hope this can 
be accomplished and I hope it will be 
a ban that can be enforced. But in the 
name of commonsense let us protect 
ourselves until we get a ban on chemical 
warfare by international agreement. 

The Germans said they did not use gas 
in World War II because they feared 
retaliatory attacks. The Russians do not 
have to fear retaliatory attacks today. 
They know they have superiority in the 
field. No one should want to resort to 
chemic?1 warfare. We do not. But we do 
not know what the Russians plan. The 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment to postpone 
the $5.8 million in binary procurement 
funds contained in the fiscal year 1975 
Defense Appropriations bill. 

Let me stress at the outset that my 
decision in this matter is not taken 
lightly; as a matter of fact, it was ar- 
rived at only after long and serious 
deliberation. 
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On the whole, there is much to com- 
mend in this legislation. Under the able 
leadership of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Manon), the Ap- 
propriations Committee has labored hard 
on this measure. On the question of the 
binary funding, however, I felt compelled 
to take exception. 

Only last May the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on National Security 
Policy which it is my privilege to chair 
held extensive hearings on the subject 
of “U.S. Chemical Warfare Policy.” Be- 
cause of its serious and far-reaching 
implications to U.S. national security 
and foreign policy, the subcommittee 
reviewed the binery proposal in consid- 
erable depth. 

On the basis of that hearing review it 
is my firm belief that U.S. national se- 
curity interests would be served best by 
postponing this funding request. 

The following reasons—all fully doc- 
umented in the hearing record—dictate 
my position: 

The estimated $5.8 million requested 
for procurement in this bill represents 
only a first step phase. The gentleman 
from Florida stated no one is considering 
one-tenth of the $2 billion amount. 
Testimony in our hearings indicates that 
the ultimate total cost will more likely 
total $2 billion—$1 billion for full pro- 
curement and an additional $1 billion for 
disposal of existing stockpiles. 

There is no evidence to indicate that 
the binary system has had adequate 
open-air testing. 

It is apparent that there is no firm 
regarding the desirabiliy of the binary 
system. Thus, if the $5.8 million is ap- 
proved by Congress it would, in effect, be 
interpreted as congressional approval of 
the system both within the Defense De- 
partment and by other nations. 

The binary may not be as effective a 
chemical weapon as the current system 
it is designed to replace. 

Implementation or the binary will 
probably prove highly destabilizing to 
negotiations at the Conference Commit- 
tee on Disarmament—CCD—at Geneva 
and thereby seriously jeopardize the 
chances of reaching a comprehensive 
international agreement on CW. 

While the chief rationale for the 
binary is increased safety in storage and 
transportation, there is every reason to 
believe that our current stockpile is 
adequate. 

In addition, there is doubt regarding 
the willingness of our NATO allies— 
West Germany in particular—to accept 
replacement supplies of the binary weap- 
ons, thereby putting into serious ques- 
tion the necessary advantage of forward- 
based deployment. 

Funding of the binary system would 
be counterproductive; and do not take 
my word for it. Let me quote some of the 
specialists on this subject who have testi- 
field before the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security Policy and Scientific De- 
velopment. They are not novices in this 
field. Let me read a list of some of the 
witnesses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. ZABLOCKI 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit our colleagues who testified at the 
hearings are just as knowledgeable as my 
good friend, the gentleman from Florida. 
Among the many experts we heard were 
Dr. Mathew Meselson, Harvard Univer- 
sity Biological Laboratory; Dr. Julian 
Perry Robinson, professor, Science Policy 
Research Unit at the University of Sus- 
sex, England; Mr. Alan R. Pittaway, of 
Arthur Young Co., Washington, D.C.; 
Prof. Richard Baxter, professor of law 
at Harvard University and president of 
the American Society of International 
Law; Dr. Charles C. Price, past president, 
American Chemical Society; and the 
Honorable Fred Ikle, Director, Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

Our hearings on this subject were bal- 
anced. The subcommittee heard the 
views of the Department of State 
through its spokesman, Dr. Leon Sloss, 
Deputy Director, Politico-Military Af- 
fairs; and the Department of Defense 
through its spokesman, the Honorable 
Amos Jordan, Acting Assistant Secretary 
for International Security Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention at this 
point to the statement in the Appropria- 
tions Committee report on page 113. 
What the report states there in reference 
to the binary is: 

This project should be funded pending 
the outcome of negotiations at the Con- 
ference of the Committee on Disarmament 
in Geneva seeking a ban on chemical 
weapons. 


But on that same subject what did 
Dr. Julian Perry Robinson state? On 
page 68 of our subcommittee’s hearings, 
if I may read, Mr. Chairman, he states: 

Pressures for a successful conclusion of 
the Geneva negotiations have been building 
up steadily over the years. It is an achieve- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy that this should 
be so. Because controls over nerve-gas pro- 
liferation may result, a great deal stands to 
be gained from a successful outcome in 
terms both of U.S. security and of inter- 
national security. 

But one very substantial obstacle to fur- 
ther progress at Geneva is now materializing. 
What has happened is that, over the last few 
months, a chemical weapons research pro- 
gram that has slowly been gathering mo- 
mentum since 1954 has reached the point 
where decisions are being made within the 
Department of Defense about full-scale de- 
velopment and procurement. The weapons 
in question embody a new principle for dis- 
seminating nerve gas, and are known as 
“binary munitions.” The decisions are ap- 
parently being taken without any reference 
to United States policy for the Geneva talks, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr, ZABLOCKI 
was allowed to proceed for an additional 
1 minute.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Dr. Price of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and the Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, the Honorable Fred Ikle, like- 
wise have stated that going into this 
binary program will, indeed, hamper our 
discussions in CCD. 
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On page 123 of our subcommittee 
hearings Dr. Price says: 

No urgent military need presses the United 
States to take a step that is expensive, po- 
tentially hazardous in execution, potentially 
disadvantageous in encouraging proliferation 
and, in our view, may inhibit effective action 
on chemical disarmament. 


And on page 190 of those same hear- 
ings Dr. Fred Ikle, Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, makes 
this observation: 

I think it is quite a simple issue that we 
are facing here. If we envisage, for example, a 
ban on the production of new chemical weap- 
ons, such as was mentioned as part of the 
Japanese proposals, then it follows logically 
that you cannot at the same time ban pro- 
duction and start production. These two 
would be contradictory. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
emphasize that in taking this position I 
am not advocating a negative role of op- 
position. Far from it. Rather, what I am 
urging is a postponement of the binary 
so that this Nation can undertake an in- 
tensive effort at the CCD in Geneva to 
seek a comprehensive ban on CW. Such 
a positive action is totally in keeping with 
the traditional U.S. role of moral leader- 
ship in the CW area. 

It is time that we close the gap between 
this Nation’s often-repeated CW policy 
objectives as measured against its ac- 
tions. That time is now. I urge the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a good deal of 
emotion whenever we bring up the sub- 
ject of chemical warfare. I do not pretend 
to be any expert in this field. The only 
expertise perhaps that I have is that I 
happened to be chairman of a commit- 
tee that went to Israel last November 
during the Arab-Israeli War. I saw with 
my own eyes, as did the other 20 mem- 
bers of that committee, exactly what the 
Russians are doing in this field of chem- 
ical warfare and exactly how substantial 
the preparations are that they have. 
Every piece of captured Soviet equipment 
that the Israelis picked up from the 
Egyptians was fully equipped with chem- 
ical warfare defensive material and also 
radiological warfare and bacteriological 
warfare material. 

This does not mean they have only a 
defensive capability, however. These 
equipments were so pervasive that in my 
judgment it is almost certainly conclu- 
sive that the Soviets have a substantial 
offensive capability, because in this field 
an army does not go into offensive chem- 
ical warfare unless they are already fully 
equipped defensively; so I think we ought 
to recognize that we have in our poten- 
tial enemy, as the gentleman from Flor- 
ida has said, a highly developed capabil- 
ity in this field. And, therefore, we must 
do something to deter their use of that 
ability. 

I want to make three specific points, 
if I may. The first is that if we want to 
deter something, the best defense is a 
good offense. That has always been our 
strategy in the nuclear field. We have not 
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relied on anti-ballistic missiles. We have 
deterred the Soviet nuclear attacks by 
maintaining a strong offensive capability 
of our own. As a result we have not had 
a nuclear war for 30 years. That is just 
what we ought to be doing in the chem- 
ical field, too. 

Second, the point has been made by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin a moment 
ago that we already have adequate sup- 
plies of chemical warfare materials. So 
why do we want to get into producing an- 
other kind of gas? 

Well, the answer is that as a result of 
all the emotional discussion on this sub- 
ject over the past 4 years, we have, as & 
practical matter, wiped out the effective- 
ness of the stockpiles that we now have. 

We have been told that these gases 
now on hand cannot be moved. If they 
move on a railroad through anyone's 
town, it might explode and blow him to 
Kingdom Come. Also we cannot store 
this gas. We cannot store it in Denver, 
for example, because the gentlewoman 
from Colorado (Mrs, SCHROEDER), does 
not like it on Stapleton Airfield. We 
cannot move it from Denver to Utah be- 
cause the gentleman from Utah (Mr. 
Owens) does not want it there. So if we 
ever get into a situation where we need 
to call on this supply of gas, we cannot 
get it where we need it because we cannot 
move it. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I will yield briefly to 
the gentlewoman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, one 
point I would like to make about that, is 
that I am not sure the binaries would be 
any safer when they are moving. They 
could explode, so we will still be in the 
same position on foreward deloyment. 
We are not able to move the nerve gas 
more safely just store it more safely. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the 
gentlewoman’s comment, and that brings 
me to the third point I was going to 
make. 

Since we cannot use our present sup- 
ply because we cannot move it, and we 
cannot store it, we have had to develop 
something new that will be safe. That 
is what the binary gas system is that has 
now been developed. It is made up of two 
innocuous chemicals which do not be- 
come poisonous until they are joined to- 
gether after the projectile has been fired 
out of the cannon. 

The Army had to develop that new gas 
so that we would have some chemical 
warfare capability. And now some Mem- 
bers come in and say, “Oh, you can’t 
develop that new gas because you have 
already got all of these existing stocks.” 

So, let us not get ourselves into that 
vicious circle. All we want is a com- 
petent and credible capability in this 
field which will deter any Soviet chemical 
warfare attack. If we can ever get the 
agreement that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) talks about 
a good agreement, an enforceable agree- 
ment, then fine. I would be all for it. 
But until such an agreement materializes, 
let us make sure that we have a reliable 
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and usable capability to deter the very 
obvious capability which the Soviets 
clearly demonstrated in the Israeli war. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to my friend 
from Washington. 

Mr. HICKS. Do we have any of the 
defensive capabilities the gentleman 
spoke about seeing over in Israel; the de- 
fensive capability? 

Mr. STRATTON. I am not sure that 
we have as good a capability as we saw 
in Israel, no. 

Mr. HICKS. Should we not be spend- 
ing our money on that, defensive ability 
then? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Hicks and by 
unanimous consent Mr. STRATTON was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would agree that we ought to spend some 
money on improving our defensive ca- 
pabilities, but I think these people have 
been agitating about chemical warfare 
over the past 4 years as though it was 
even more terrible than nuclear warfare, 
have in effect destroyed, in my judgment, 
our entire offensive capability. So I think 
our first priority should be to rebuild 
that offensive capability. 


Mr. HICKS. Where is the gentleman 
going to do the deterring of Russia? In 
this country or over in Europe? 

Mr. STRATTON. We are going to de- 
ter them wherever they might undertake 
to use such a weapon; but if we cannot 
even use these supplies, then obviously 
they are not going to deter the Soviets. 

Mr. HICKS. So our deterrent is over 
in Europe right now, on our forward 
bases? 

Mr. STRATTON. I would assume some 
of it is over there, but I think a good deal 
of it is back here. The trouble is, if we 
ever need it over there, we will not be 
able to get it over. After all, many Mem- 
bers have been telling us that we ought 
to keep our NATO forces back here and 
move them over to Europe only when 
they are needed so that we do not spend 
too much of our money abroad. 

Mr: ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman not agree with me that 
it would be preferable to spend this 
amount for defenses against chemical 
warfare rather than offensive capability? 

Mr. STRATTON, Let me answer the 
gentleman’s question. I do not think it 
makes any more sense to put all of our 
money into defense against chemical war- 
fare than it does to put all of our money 
into ABM’s. Our best defense against 
nuclear war is to make sure that we 
have got a strong offense. I think the 
same thing applies in chemical warfare. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. As I said earlier, 
while it is necessary to have a defense 
against nuclear war, is it not equally nec- 
essary to have a defense against chemi- 
cal and biological warfare? To spend 
money for offensive capability and not 
provide money for defense, I believe is an 
error. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. MAHON 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for the additional 2 minutes in order to 
discuss with the members of the com- 
mittee, if I may, the situation with re- 
spect to completing the bill. 

We have an amendment to reduce 
funds for Vietnam that will be offered 
and another overall amendment to re- 
duce the funds in the bill. Otherwise, I 
know of no additional amendment to be 
offered. Therefore, I would hope that we 
can move toward the completion of the 
consideration of this measure before too 
long a period of time. 

Getting to the amendment with re- 
spect to chemical nerve gas, I think we 
all shudder when we think of it. We wish 
that there could be no nerve gas in the 
world, and one of the purposes of hav- 
ing this $5.8 million in this bill is to help 
move toward a time when there can be a 
reliable agreement with respect to out- 
lawing nerve gas. 

We say here in the report: 

It is the committee view that this project 
should be funded pending the outcome of 
negotiations at the conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament in Geneva seeking 
& ban of chemical weapons. 


This is what we need to do. We need 
to secure a ban on chemical weapons. 

I assume there is some difference of 
opinion as to whether or not providing 
these funds will help us move toward a 
decision at Geneva with respect to this 
problem, but I would think that it would 
be helpful in doing so. 

I realize that it would be hard to en- 
force. One can enforce certain types of 
agreements by the use of satellites and so 
forth. However, I do not know for sure 
how anyone would enforce an agreement 
with respect to the production of nerve 
gas, but I would hope a way could be 
found to do so. 

Therefore, I would just say that I be- 
lieve that our negotiator would be in a 
better position if we established an 
awareness, in the eyes of the Soviet 
Union, who are far ahead of us in nerve 
gas efforts, in my opinion, that we pro- 
pose to proceed unless a reliable agree- 
ment can be reached. 

Let me say that in the interest of 
safety, we ought to find a way to dispose 
of the old nerve gas that we have, which 
is so dangerous. It cannot be transported 
with adequate safety. It is a hazard. We 
need somehow to get rid of it. But if we 
are going to have nerve gas, we should 
have the kind that is transportable. 

The thing about the binary gas is that 
it is not toxic unless the chemicals are 
combined, and it is not combined until 
it is actually used. It is far superior 
to current supplies. 

I shall try to limit further debate in 
in order that we may move on with this 
bill and conclude it this evening. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested 
here by a previous speaker that we need 
this new binary system in order to help 
deter the Russians. But one of the things 
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that was not pointed out, at least not suf- 
ficiently clearly, in my judgment, is the 
fact that this gas is going to be stored 
not in Europe, which is about the only 
place where it can be used, but right here 
in the United States. 

NATO does not want it. The NATO 
countries do not want it stored in Europe, 
and they are going to put up one helluva 
fight to keep it from being stored there. 

I do not understand why it is neces- 
sary for us to proceed this year to deter 
the Russians when there is no practical 
possibility of deploying it in such a way 
that it can be used with any immediate 
effect against a potential Russian attack. 

It has been suggested by the chairman 
of my committee that another purpose 
of the funding in this bill is to help secure 
an agreement on chemical warfare. But 
the fact is that the Director of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
Dr. Ikle, has indicated that far from 
serving that end, it would in fact provide 
an obstacle to achieving agreement on 
this very dangerous subject. 

What we are being asked to approve 
here is a $5.8 million item, a program 
which our NATO allies do not want, one 
which could help eliminate our chances 
of reaching effective international limi- 
tations on chemical weapons. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me 
that those considerations would require 
that we just lay this aside for a year. 
The authors of this amendment, the gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. Hicks) 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) who is hardly a dove and I 
are suggesting not that we eliminate this 
program, not that we do not forevermore 
develop binaries, but simply that we lay 
it aside for a year, that we take the word 
of the Disarmament Agency and lay it 
aside for a year to see whether or not 
during that time we can achieve an in- 
ternational agreement. It seems to me 
that makes sense. 

What is the hurry? What is the im- 
mediate and pressing need? I do not see 
it. I do not think any Member here can 
point it out. 

Once this genie is out of the bottle, 
it is going to be far more difficult to stuff 
it in again than if we never let it get out 
in the first place. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very difficult on 
this floor to achieve $5 million or $6 mil- 
lion or $7 million for programs that are 
of unquestioned value. We had to prac- 
tically beg, borrow, and steal to get a 
measly $13 million in the Labor-HEW 
appropriation bill to provide that we can 
test 14 chemicals that are used every 
day by workers here in the industries of 
the United States, chemicals which are 
known to be toxic, chemicals which are 
known to be cancer-causing. 

We only have three chemicals in this 
country for which standards are estab- 
lished. It is hard as blazes to get $13 
million or $14 million for something like 
that. 

How, then, when money is so hard to 
come by, can this House approve a $5.8 
million item like this, one which is of 
such questionable value and one which 
the Disarmament Agency itself says will 
provide an obstacle in our attempts to 
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reach international agreement on chemi- 
cal warfare? 

Mr. Chairman, there will be no harm 
in allowing us to wait a year to see what 
the negotiators can do. Let us do it. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentlewom- 
an from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment to 
delete $5.8 million to improve the chem- 
ical production and LAP facility at Pine 
Bluff Arsenal for production of a 155- 
millimeter binary projectile. 

Last October, immediately prior to 
the House Armed Servcies Committee 
hearings on nerve gas storage and trans- 
portation, the Army provided several 
members with a memo that explained 
the binary concept of chemical muni- 
tions and announced the selection of Pine 
Bluff Arsenal as a site to produce one of 
the chemical components of binary 
weapons. The Army’s rationale for the 
new nerve gas weapons stemmed in part 
from public concern over the storage of 
mustard gas, phosgene, and GB at the 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal just 10° miles 
from the center of Denver. The new bi- 
nary concept would allow the relatively 
safe and separate stockpiling of the wea- 
pons’ two chemical components, neither 
of which is lethal by itself. 

But while the reason for the Army’s 
move would be to protect our own neigh- 
borhoods from disaster and to deflate 
domestic outcries, its decision to produce 
binary nerve gas weapons would be dis- 
astrous to any hope of an international 
agreement on the control of chemical 
weapons. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the arguments 
to defer congressional approval of a pro- 
duction decision for binary nerve gas 
weapons are overwhelming. 

The $5.8 million asked for binaries 
this year is only the small wedge of a 
program that is estimated to cost be- 
tween 1.5 to $2 billion. The new binary 
nerve gas concept has not been ade- 
quately tested and, in fact, may prove to 
be less effective than the system it is de- 
signed to replace. There is no urgent 
need to move binaries from the research 
and development phase to the produc- 
tion phase. By the Army’s own estimates, 
there are approximately 50 million 
pounds of nerve gas currently in stock 
and most is in bulk storage with an in- 
definite useful life. 

Congressional approval of these funds for 
binaries will jeopardize any hope for an in- 
ternational agreement of the control of 
chemical weapons. Mr. Fred C. Ikle, Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, has warned Congress that production 
of binaries would undermine efforts to con- 
trol chemical warfare. Just a month ago at 
the Moscow summit, the President and Mr. 
Brezhnev agreed to seek early progress on 
an agreement “dealing with the most dan- 
gerous lethal means of chemical warfare.” 
And after a long period of stagnation, the 
Conference of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment in Geneva has made progress toward 
an accord. But while binaries add little to 
our antichemical warfare deterrent, they do 
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significantly add to the verification problem 
which has been a major stumbling block in 
reaching an agreement. 

Furthermore, if we proceed with produc- 
tion of binary nerve gas weapons—a move 
which would place the United States in a 
position of advocating chemical warfare— 
we would encourage proliferation of nerve 
gas weapons. There is much apprehension in 
Geneva and elsewhere that binary chemical 
weapons would become the “poor man’s 
atom bomb.” They are of far greater military 
significance to smaller countries than to 
larger ones, and, given their much heralded 
ease of manufacture and transport, pressures 
to produce binaries would eventually become 
severe. 

We are a great nation that has always had 
a heritage based upon the principle that 
every human life is a thing of value. Nerve 
gas weapons are designed to exterminate a 
population, not win ground, liberate, con- 
vert, or pacify. Because there is no immedi- 
ate requirement for another generation of 
nerve gas weapons and in light of efforts at 
the Conference of the Committee on Dis- 
armament in Geneva to control chemical 
weapons, it is my strong belief that congres- 
sional approval of these production funds is 
totally unjustified. I urge my colleagues to 
support this amendment. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, before 
the debate began I secured the privilege 
of all Members to revise and extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on this bill. I 
wonder now if I might propose that all 
debate close on this amendment in the 
very near future. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and amendments thereto conclude at 
5:40 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and amendments there- 
to conclude at 5:45 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the unanimous-consent re- 
quest was made will be recognized for 2 
minutes each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DICKIN- 
son yielded his time to Mr. DELLEN- 
BACK.) 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I was 
disappointed to note that the Appropria- 
tions Committee deleted $43.6 million 
from the Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill for the procurement of 128 
UH-1H helicopters and 19 CH-47C heli- 
copters for the Army. 


Helicopters are the heart of the Army’s 
airmobility concept and the UH-1H— 
Huey—and the CH-47C—Chinook— 
presently are the backbone of the heli- 
copter force. The Huey helicopter is used 
as the primary troop assault and aero- 
medical evacuation helicopter and the 
Chinook is used to move artillery and 
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other large items of equipment and sup- 
plies for the front line soldier. It is es- 
sential, Mr. Chairman, that the author- 
ized acquisition objective for both 
helicopters be maintained at or near 100 
percent to insure that the Army has 
superior airmobility over enemy forces 
in the future. 


The information I have—contrary to 
the Appropriations Committee's conten- 
tion—is that the purchase of 128 Huey 
helicopters will not put the Army over its 
authorized acquisition objective. For ex- 
ample, this projection of AAO fill in- 
cludes 49 of the substandard UH-1B 
helicopters, an early version of the UH- 
1H. In addition, new missions and force 
structure increases are planned which 
will place additional demands on the 
utility helicopter available assets. 

Mr. Chairman, at present we have only 
one source for obtaining the UH-1H. The 
production line is currently running at 
the rate of 17 per month. A minimum 
economical sustaining rate of 10 per 
month is required for fiscal year 1975. If 
this production line is closed, then 2 
years would be required to reestablish 
it—at a cost of $2 to $4 million. I do not 
believe we should take this risk at a time 
when we have no Viable replacement for 
the Huey. 

The committee report indicates that 
the Army’s present inventory of UH-1H 
helicopters will be sufficient to carry us 
to the introduction date of the utility 
tactical transport aircraft system— 
UTTAS. However, Mr. Chairman, we are 
presently only in the beginning stages of 
engineering development of the UTTAS 
and there will be no significant produc- 
tion until at least 1981. What if we have 
a situation develop with UTTAS that we 
had with the Cheyenne helicopter and 
have to cancel the entire program? x 

There is a similar situation with the 
CH-47C helicopter which was deleted 
from the bill. The committee recom- 
mended that the Army wait until an im- 
proved Chinook helicopter is available. 
However, the program undertaken by the 
Army to improve the maintainability, 
reliability, survivability and safety of 
CH-47A/B models of the helicopter is 
just getting underway. According to my 
information, reliance on the contem- 
plated modernization program will result 
in no improvement to the medium life 
fleet until fiscal year 1980. Then, there 
will be an aggravation of the shortage 
while the modernization takes place. 
Also, not all of the CH-—47A’s can be mod- 
ernized. Many of them will be too old or 
configured in such a manner that mod- 
ernization is uneconomical. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a rare case when I 
disagree with our Appropriations Com- 
mittee when it comes to funds for na- 
tional defense. In this instance, however, 
I believe they have made two unwise de- 
cisions which may have an adverse ef- 
fect on the Army’s ability to perform its 
mission. I hope the members of the com- 
mittee will look at this situation again 
before the defense appropriation bill 
comes back to the House from the Senate. 
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Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman from Alabama 
yielding me the additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Hicks) to strike the 
$5.8 million in this bill intended for the 
construction of a binary chemical muni- 
tions production facility at the Pine 
Bluff Arsenal in Arkansas, and comment 
briefly on the importance of binary muni- 
tions in our defense arsenal at this time. 

It seems clear that the appropriation 
of this money to go ahead with binaries 
would be the first step down a long road 
of new production in the field of chemical 
weapons for the United States. What we 
are considering, therefore, is a major de- 
cision on the direction of our chemical 
weapons policies. 

The military would argue that the 
funds we are talking about are only for 
preproduction planning and the purchase 
of long-leadtime items. The moneys con- 
tained in this bill will not finance the 
actual production of binaries this year— 
they will set up the facilities and equip- 
ment necessary for the future production 
of these weapons. As far as I can deter- 
mine from the Army, there may be some 
building of shell cases to contain the 
chemicals, but these can be used for 
other purposes, if not utilized for bina- 
ries 

These points are true. This, however, 
would be a beginning—the foundation 
for next year’s production—and our ap- 
proval of the $5.8 million would, in fact, 
be our endorsement of the binary muni- 
tions program. I fully agree with an 
argument expressed last week in a Wash- 
ington Post editorial that— 

Generally, the program poses to Congress 
perhaps its first good opportunity—and if 
missed, its last opportunity for a long time— 
to break the monopoly which special inter- 
ests in the Pentagon have maintained for 
a full generation over the nation’s policies 
on CW. 


Surely this is the wrong time to begin 
anew CW program. Yesterday the House 
overwhelmingly passed a resolution call- 
ing for three things: First, the quick 
ratification of the 1925 Geneva Protocol 
prohibiting the use of chemical and bi- 
ological weapons in warfare; second, the 
resolution of a disagreement between the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the administration on whether her- 
bicides and irritant gases should be in- 
cluded in that protocol so that they could 
move ahead with ratification, and third, 
a comprehensive review of American pol- 
icies in regard to chemical weapons. I 
refer my colleagues to the excellent re- 
port and recommendations of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in connec- 
tion with that resolution—in particular, 
the concerns expressed by the committee 
on beginning binary production. 

I would also refer my colleagues to the 
hearings on U.S. chemical warfare policy 
conducted by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee before reporting the resolution. A 
number of important points were 
brought out in those hearings which bear 
on today’s decision. The first is that the 
administration is currently involved in 
the kind of comprehensive review called 
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for in our resolution. I quote from com- 
ments made by Mr. Amos Jordan, Acting 
Assistant Secretary for International Se- 
curity Affairs of the Department of De- 
fense, who said: 

At this juncture we are in the midst of 
a very comprehensive recently initiated re- 
view. I would expect this review to be con- 
sumated in the relatively near future, I 
think it is unfortunate that the results of 
the review will not be available for a few 
months. 


I am very pleased to learn that this 
matter is being reviewed. But, if this is 
the case, then it seems most unwise for 
us to approve a new program before this 
review is concluded and a final determi- 
nation is made on exactly what our CW 
policy should be. 

A second point, which is related to the 
review being undertaken, is the actual 
need for binaries in our chemical arsenal. 
As was brought out in the hearings, the 
primary philosophy behind the mainte- 
nance of chemical stockpiles is that they 
serve as a deterrent to the use by any 
other nation of chemical weapons 
against us. Questioning of the DOD wit- 
ness failed to clarify whether we are in 
an inferior position to the Soviets in this 
regard. But it did become apparent that 
we do have an adequate supply for deter- 
rent purposes. 

One comment on the need for binaries 
made by Mr. Jordan was that— 

We need versatility in our stockpile and 
the present mix of weapons in the stockpile 
is not necessarily optimal for the require- 
ments ahead. 


The real questions here are how much 
do we really need a deterrent and why 
we should change our present stockpiles, 
other than for versatility? It seems to 
me that this is another area which would 
be best determined within this compre- 
hensive review we have talked about and 
that a military decision prior to the con- 
clusion of that review is unjustified. 

Third, and most importantly, it be- 
came evident during the hearings that 
the commencement of a binaries produc- 
tion program could do injury to our cur- 
rent negotiations for the control of 
chemical weapons in the Conference of 
the Committee on Disarmament at Ge- 
neva. Dr. Fred Ikle, the Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
was questioned about the effect of binary 
production on the negotiations and 
replied: 

It is my duty to consider the arms control 
implications of our policies and also to advise 
Congress on arms control policies. I have 
come to the conclusion, as I have mentioned 
on previous occasions, that at this time we 
need not go ahead with new production of 
chemical weapons, binary or otherwise. 


He further said: 
At this time, the pros and con come out 
in favor of not going into production. 


And again he repeated— 

My personal judgment is that the arms 
control considerations argue against chemical 
arms production at this time. 


Another very important point to con- 
sider in connection with the Geneva CCD 
negotiations is the statement made by 
President Nixon and General Secretary 
Brezhnev in section II of their joint com- 
munique on July 3 in Moscow. I quote: 
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Both sides reaffirmed their interest in an 
effective international agreement which 
would exclude from the arsenals of states 
such dangerous instruments of mass destruc- 
tion as chemical weapons. Desiring to con- 
tribute to early progress in this direction, 
the USA and the USSR agreed to consider a 
joint initiative in the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament with respect to 
the conclusion, as a first step, of an inter- 
national Convention dealing with the most 
dangerous, lethal means of chemical warfare. 


Where is the consistency if we now 
give the go ahead on binaries? 


One last comment on the negotiations 
is that we are currently deadlocked be- 
cause of an inability to agree on means 
of verification. Binaries can be produced 
in much simpler facilities in a way that 
could, in fact, compound the problems of 
verification. To throw this additional 
burden on our negotiators is unfair and 
unsound. 

I would add that I strongly support the 
Geneva negotiations and the treaties re- 
ferred to in yesterday’s resolution. If the 
United States is to assume the moral 
world leadership that I believe is our 
responsibility, then we must do all we 
can to make these negotiations success- 
ful. In my opinion, $5.8 million for bi- 
naries will not embrace our chances of 
doing so. 

We all recall that the recently passed 
military procurement authorization for 
1975 contained about $5 million for re- 
search and development in the field of 
binary chemical munitions. I have no 
qualms about that. Research is impor- 
tant and will, in my opinion, both serve 
as an adequate bargaining chip in arms 
negotiations and also meet our deterrent 
needs. But let us now draw the line at 
research as far as binaries are concerned. 
This is not the time to move into pro- 
duction. I again urge my colleagues to 
support the amendment and strike these 
funds from the bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK, I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK) on the 
splendid statement the gentleman has 
just made. I also wish to state that I 
support the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Davis). 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose this amendment. If this 
were—and the inferences that we have 
heard here in most of the statements that 
have been made are that it is—if this 
were for the production of binary chemi- 
cal artillery I think I would feel the same 
way as do the proponents of this amend- 
ment, but that is not what it is. When 
we talk about deterrents, all we have here 
in this bill is the preparation of the 
facilities at some future time for produc- 
tion if at some later time we in this Con- 
gress decide to go ahead with that pro- 
duction. 

I think that the development of the 
facilities, and the acquiring of some of 
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the leadtime items that are required in 
order to be ready to go into procurement 
to go into production, if we so decide at 
a later time, is the significance of the 
item that is here in this bill. We have 
no safe, up-to-date stockpile of this type 
of weapon of any kind. Binary is a safe 
means of giving us some modern capa- 
bility in this area without producing it, 
without procuring it, and I think that is 
the significance of what we are talking 
about here. 

I think we would, indeed, be foolish if 
we did not provide ourselves with the 
facilities that would make it possible to 
go into procurement, to go into produc- 
tion, at some later time if we decide to 
do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
Hicks). 

Mr. HICKS. I just want to make two 
points, Mr. Chairman: No. 1, We have 
ongoing negotiations right now. Are we 
going to stop, as this will be the first 
step in a new generation of nerve gas 
weapons? How does that strike the Mem- 
bers when we are talking about cutting 
out all chemical warfare completely? No. 
2, there is no evidence that the Russians 
have any binaries. They have the same 
kind of nerve gas that we have stock- 
piled, and we have sufficient to deter 
them and continue our talks with a view 
to discontinuing the use of all nerve gas. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to reply to a statement made here that 
we are unilaterally disarming on chemi- 
cal warfare. This simply is not at all 
true. I would be the last to advocate that. 
It was also stated that going ahead with 
the binary system would enhance our 
negotiating position at CCD. I submit 
that the very people who are our rep- 
resentatives at CCD in Geneva maintain 
that going ahead with this binary pro- 
gram would make it much more difficult 
for them. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it was stated 
that we need the binary program ready 
for production. But should there be an 
agreement, I might say, let us think, what 
a waste; what a waste. 

Last, it was clearly stated before our 
subcommittee that there is no need for 
this program. The need was clearly re- 
futed. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Hicks). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ZABLOCKI) 
there were—ayes, 51, noes 62. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice and there were—ayes 214, noes 186, 
not voting 34, as follows: 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins, 1l. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 


Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 


Abdnor 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 

k: 


Burke, Fla, 


[Roll No. 451] 
AYES—214 


Froehlich 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 

Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson, Colo. 


Kastenmeier 
Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long, Ma. 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Martin, N.C. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezyinsky 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murtha 

Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 


NOES—186 


Burleson, Tex, 
Butler 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Davis, S.C. 
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O'Neill 


Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 


St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Studds 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thone 
Tiernan 
Towell, Ney. 
Traxler 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Whalen 
White 
Widnall 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ml. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Davis, Wis. 


Edwards, Ala. 
Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
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Kammer- Michel 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Lent 
Long, La, 
Lott 
McCollister 
McEwen 
McFall 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary. 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 


Minshall, Ohio Snyder 
Mitchell, N.Y. Spence 
Mollohan Staggers 
Montgomery Steed 
Moorhead, Steiger, Ariz. 
Calif. Stephens 
Murphy, Ill. Stratton 
Murphy, N.Y. Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornton 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Quillen 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Rogers 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Shoup 
Shuster 


Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles, Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fla, 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zion 


NOT VOTING—34 


Fulton Randall 
Gray Rarick 
Gunter Riegle 
Hansen, Idaho Rooney, N.Y. 
Hansen, Wash. Scherle 
Holifield Stuckey 
Kuykendall Symington 
Landrum Udall 
McSpadden Waldie 
Nedzi Young, Alaska 
Downing Owens 

Fish Podell 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 


For expenses necessary for basic and ap- 
plied scientific research, development, test, 
and evaluation, including maintenance, re- 
habilitation, lease, and operation of facili- 
ties and equipment, as authorized by law; 
$3,377,317,000, to remain available for obli- 
gation until June 30, 1976. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS. ABZUG 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Ms. Apzuc: Page 24, 
line 23, strike out “3,377,317,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “3,207,817,000.” 

Page 24, line 24, change the period to a 
colon and insert immediately thereafter the 
following new clause: “Provided, however, 
That no funds appropriated hereunder shall 
be expended for any of the following pro- 
grams designed to build counterforce capa- 
bilities: Terminally Guided MARV’s; Im- 
proved Yield on Minuteman III (Mark-—12A 
Warhead); Improved Guidance on Minute- 
man III; Increased MIRV’s on Minuteman 
III (PAVE PEPPER); Missile Performance 
Measurement System for Minuteman; and 
Advanced ICBM Technology.” 


Alexander 
Biaggi 
Brasco 
Broomfield 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Davis, Ga. 
Diggs 
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Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, included 
in this bill are approximately $170 mil- 
lion in research and development funds 
for so-called counterforce programs. This 
seems a small amount in contrast to the 
billions we are being asked to approve for 
the Pentagon’s overall spending. But al- 
though the dollar cost in this case ap- 
pears to be comparatively minimal, it 
will hook us into future expenditures of 
billions of dollars that cannot be justified 
by any measure of common sense or ra- 
tionality. 

We have this year the highest mili- 
tary budget in our history. Our people 
are burdened with runaway inflation. 
We are told that we must reduce ex- 
penditures. Yet at the same time we are 
asked to vote for a seemingly innocent 
research and development program that 
will wind up costing us billions of dollars 
and that is not in any way essential to 
the security of our Nation. On the con- 
trary, it will set off a new and more dan- 
gerous arms race at a time when most of 
the world is at peace and when détente 
offers the hope that both sides can begin 
to cut back on these staggeringly expen- 
sive arms programs that are aimed at 
mutual destruction. 

We are told that these counterforce 
programs are intended to increase the 
accuracy of our Minuteman III land- 
based ICBM’s, double their yield, and de- 
velop MARV, a terminally guided ma- 
neuverable reentry vehicle with pin- 
point accuracy. 

What this represents is a change in 
our nuclear strategy, enabling us to de- 
stroy Soviet defenses as well as cities. 
This change adds nothing to our secu- 
rity, increases the danger of war, and 
prohibits a meaningful agreement on 
arms limitation. The amendment I pro- 
pose would strike these funds as unnec- 
essary and provocative. 

For more than a decade, the United 
States and Soviet Union have avoided 
nuclear war because of the knowledge 
that either side could retaliate with dev- 
astating force. Now Secretary Schles- 
inger proposes to change this policy of 
“mutual assured destruction” to one of 
“counterforce capability.” 

In reality this means shifting Ameri- 
can military strategy to first-strike cap- 
ability, with the implied threat that this 
Nation could attack first with such dev- 
astating force that it would prevent the 
Soviet Union from retaliating. Obviously, 
such a policy can only serve to alarm the 
Soviet Union into speeding up its own 
first-strike capacity. This is madness 
compounded. 

The Soviets depend primarily for 
their defense upon land-based ICBM’s in 
“hardened” silos, encased in concrete. 
The one thing we cannot do now with 
expectation of complete success is to di- 
rectly hit these missiles, although we 
can come close enough to knock some 
out. Upgrading our ability to destroy 
them with pin-point accuracy will upset 
the mutual understanding that neither 
nation will carry out a first-strike. If 
Secretary Schlesinger is correct in say- 
ing that “perception” of strength is im- 
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portant, how can the Soviet Union per- 
ceive this policy switch as anything but 
a new intention on our part to attack 
first? 

Senator McIntyre, chairman of the 
Armed Services R. & D. Subcommittee 
and a leading opponent of counterforce 
programs, opposes this counterforce 
program. It came very close to being de- 
feated in the Senate authorization. This 
is what he says about the counterforce 
program: 

It will put a hair trigger on nuclear war. 
The stable nuclear peace that the world 
has enjoyed in recent years has been secured 
by the confidence each side has had in the 
survivability of its retaliatory force—even 
after an all-out attack. This stability would 
be undermined by greater counterforce capa- 
bilities on either side. 


Senator McIntyre also said: 

Our real choice is not between strength 
and weakness but choosing a kind of strength 
that will meet the threat. And no matter how 
accurate or powerful our Minuteman may 
become, these improvements would not make 
them one iota less vulnerable to any pro- 
jected Soviet threat against them. In fact 
they would make them less secure since they 
might draw Soviet fire ... the effective coun- 
ter to any Soviet threat ... is the surviv- 
ability of our own deterrent. 


The Pentagon and its contractors at 
this time of year are prone to exagger- 
ate Soviet military strength, and to pro- 
fess alarm over the SALT I agreement. 
This agreement, signed in 1972 and effec- 
tive until 1977, strikes a balance between 
the U.S. lead in MIRV’s and strategic 
bombers, and the greater size and throw- 
weight of the Soviet ICBM’s. But the 
United States is already so far ahead in 
nuclear weapons and technology that 
Secretary Kissinger could say, in April, 
that “the gap—in our favor—has in- 
creased during the period of the interim 
agreement, and will continue to increase 
during the whole period of the interim 
agreement.” One illustration of this in- 
crease is the U.S. lead in hydrogen bombs, 
from 4,700 in 1971 to 7,940 at present— 
while the Soviets increased their war- 
heads from 2,100 to 2,600. That gives us 
better than a 3 to 1 advantage. 

The superiority of U.S. strength in nu- 
clear weapons is assured for years to 
come. The Soviet Union has only 200 ma- 
jor cities, yet we have almost 8,000 city- 
destroying bombs. While Soviet missiles 
are larger, U.S. missiles are already far 
more accurate and reliable. We are sup- 
posed to be alarmed by the fact that the 
Soviets are beginning to test MIRV’s; 
we are not often told that the United 
States already has more than 750 MIRV’s 
tested, deployed on submarines and else- 
where, and fully operational. 

Yet in this bill we are proposing to 
rush ahead with MARV’s, the maneuver- 
able missile. Why—when obviously we do 
not need it in our security? Military 
leaders on both sides understandably 
want “strategic superiority.” This atti- 
tude on both sides, Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger indicates, is causing the 
current stalemate in negotiations to 
limit nuclear weapons. 

“What in the name of God,” he asks, 
“is strategic superiority?” What indeed, 
when each side can already destroy the 
other several times over. 
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We do not need another escalation of 
the arms race. We do not need to em- 
bark on eventually costly programs that 
will drain away needed resources from 
the American people and exert new in- 
flationary pressures. We do not need to 
revive the cold war when the hope is for 
world peace. The proposal for counter- 
force funds is a long backward step to- 
ward cold war tensions and suspicions 
when we should be moving toward a com- 
prehensive treaty to end all nuclear 
testing and to limit and ultimately re- 
move all nuclear weapons. I urge my 
colleagues to support my amendment, 
offered with 12 cosponsors, to delete these 
research and development funds. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the- 
amendment is to block certain efforts to 
improve our intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. We need to improve the accu- 
racy and effectiveness of our intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. 

Of course, we are hopeful that even- 
tually the SALT talks can result in a 
slowing down of the arms race. 

But what is the picture now? We have 
on launcher about 1,000 interconti- 
nental missiles, and the Soviet Union 
has on launcher about 1,600 interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. 

The Soviet Union, under agreements 
which have been made by our Govern- 
ment, is authorized to have a larger 
number of ballistic missiles on subma- 
rines. 

So the effort here is to bring about 
more sophisticated and accuracy in our 
ballistic missiles. 

This issue was voted on in connection 
with the armed services authorization 
bill, and an almost identical amendment 
to strike out this program was offered, 
and the vote against that amendment 
was 370 to 34. 

So I would believe that the Congress 
would not at this time wish to block 
efforts toward further sophistication of 
our intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
the amendment be voted down. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to ask the chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon) a question: The gen- 
tleman said that we needed to increase 
the accuracy of our missiles. Would the 
gentleman tell me what the purpose of 
increasing that accuracy is? Is it de- 
signed to knock out the missiles and the 
silos in the Soviet Union? 

Mr. MAHON. It is designed to be more 
accurate in that kind of an operation. It 
is designed to provide a greater deterrent 
against an outbreak of war, and the use 
of ballistic missiles in the first place. 


Mr. FRASER. The chairman, I am 
sure, is aware of the fact that the arms 
control people who think about these 
things say that if the Soviet Union be- 
lieves that we have a force able to take 
out their missiles, that this tends to move 
them toward a preemptive strike, or a 
strike when they think there is an at- 
tack underway, without waiting to see 
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what is going to happen. In other words, 
it makes a hair-trigger response more 
likely which would precipitate a nuclear 
war. 

Mr. MAHON. I am afraid my time has 
about elapsed, but I will say I cannot see 
why it would not improve our deterrent 
position to have more accurate and ca- 
pable intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
especially since the Soviets have more 
missiles on launchers than we have. 

It seems to me that from the stand- 
point of negotiation and from the stand- 
point of national security it is urgently 
necessary that we improve the quality 
and accuracy of our missiles, not for the 
purpose of hitting cities or in hitting mis- 
sile fields in the Soviet Union or else- 
. where, but for the purpose of deterring 
war. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Would the gentleman agree that we 
have some 8,000 or 9,000 separate war- 
heads or bombs now available to us? Is 
that not true? 

Mr. MAHON. We have a lot of war- 
heads on missiles, but we have consider- 
ably fewer ballistic missiles on launchers 
and on submarines than the Soviet Union 
has under the SALT I agreement. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I might add that the more accurate 
the missiles are the fewer we would need 
to accomplish a given mission. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I should like 
to congratulate the gentlewoman from 
New York (Ms. Aszuc) for once again 
presenting this important issue to this 
House of whether or not we want to 
endorse Dr. Schlesinger’s counterforce 
program. 

The way these programs are supposed 
to work is this: the Soviets are developing 
MIRV’s they could use to wipe out our 
ICBM’s. Therefore, our logical response 
is to improve the yield, accuracy, and 
number of warheads on our offensive 
missiles so that we can threaten to take 
out the Soviet ICBM’s in return, thereby 
deterring them from trying to do it to 
us. 
This is a $170 million savings, should 
we choose to support the Abzug amend- 
ment, and I think it deserves very serious 
consideration. 

There are only five things wrong with 
this strategy of Dr. Schlesinger’s. First, 
we do not need to. Second, the threat does 
not exist. They cannot take out our mis- 
Siles. It does not work nearly as well in 
practice as in theory. 

Third, the theory is not any good, 
either. Fourth, if we ever try to use the 
counterforce capability, it may backfire 
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on us and cause the United States to sus- 
tain the exact damage we are trying to 
avoid. Fifth, even if we do not use it, it 
could greatly place in jeopardy Ameri- 
can national security by increasing the 
probability of accidental nuclear war. 

Let us go back and look at some of these 
points in greater detail. First, we do not 
need counterforce because the Russians 
do not have it and will not get it, and the 
threat does not exist and will not exist. 
We have talked about accuracy. Our 
weapons today are at least twice to three 
times as accurate as the Soviet Union’s 
weapons, and this is unclassified in- 
formation. One does not have to take 
my word for this. I am expressing the 
opinion of Air Force Gen. John Meyer, 
head of the Strategic Air Command, 
writing in the December issue of Air 
Force magazine. 

General Meyer said it does not matter 
how many MIRV’s the Russians put on 
their missiles, they cannot bring these 
warheads down on our ICBM’s all at 
once because the warheads interfere 
with each other. When a nuclear war- 
head goes off it kicks up a lot of dust and 
debris and gives off a good deal of radia- 
tion. If you bring another warhead down 
in the vicinity, that warhead will be de- 
stroyed and will not be able to detonate. 
So the Russians have to spread their at- 
tack out over a long period of time. They 
would have to spread it out over such a 
long period that before they destroyed 
any significant number of our Minute- 
men, there would be no doubt in our 
mind that we were under attack and we 
would launch a vast number of Minute- 
men before they were destroyed. 

Remember, this is not me talking; this 
is Gen. John Meyer, the commander of 
SAC. 

Second, American counterforce is not 
nearly as good in practice as it is in 
theory. In practice, the idea is that each 
side knocks out a bunch of the other 
Side’s missiles, it destroys relatively little 
property and relatively little human life 
and both sides can come to their senses 
and stop the war. It is what we call a 
safe, clean nuclear war. I think that any- 
body who thinks this can be done has got 
to rethink his position, because the only 
way to avoid nuclear war is simply to 
avoid it and not start a small one hoping 
that it will not expand. 

Third, the theory is not any good 
either. Counterforce does not mean that 
you simply destroy some of the other 
side’s military power. In the context of a 
nuclear war, counterforce is meaningful 
only if you destroy the other side’s abil- 
ity to destroy your own society. In other 
words, if we destroy almost all of the 
Soviet Union’s offensive strength. Dr. 
Schlesinger says he does not want to do 
this. All he wants to do with these pro- 
grams is to be able to use perhaps 50 
Minutemen ICBM’s to destroy possibly 
100 Soviet ICBM’s instead of the 10 or 20 
they could destroy now. With the Soviets 
having well over 1,500 ICBM’s, in stra- 
tegic terms it does not matter if we take 
out 10, 50, 500. We will not have real 
counterforce; all we will have will be a 
very expensive and inefficient counter- 
value attack; that is, all we will be doing 
will be to destroy perhaps a half billion 
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dollars of Soviet property. If we want to 
do this, we can do it more reliably, 
cheaply, safely, and nonprovocatively by 
simply sending two or three Minutemen 
warheads against a Soviet oil field. And 
we can do this with our existing missiles. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LEGGETT 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, fourth, 
if we tried to use a true counterforce 
capability, it would backfire on us. Sup- 
pose the Soviet Union saw a mass of 
American warheads coming toward their 
ICBM’s. Do you think they would be 
such fools as to just sit and let their mis- 
siles be wiped out? Do not kid yourself. 
If we put them in a “use it or lose it” 
situation, they will go ahead and use it 
just as we would if they put us in a simi- 
lar situation. Rather than watch their 
silos be blown up, the Russians will empty 
them and rather than limiting damage 
to the U.S., our counterforce attempt will 
insure that our society will be destroyed. 

Fifth, even if we do not try to use Dr. 
Schlesinger’s counterforce, the simple 
fact that we deploy it will be enough to 
increase the chance of accidental war. 
Despite any propaganda you might have 
heard to the contrary, the Russians do 
not have a three-armed Triad deterrent 
similar to ours. Their bombers are not 
very good: their only heavy bomber is 
propeller driven and the new lightly pub- 
licized Backfire has shown no evidence 
that it has a basic terrain-following ra- 
dar like our F-111; without a terrain- 
following radar, the Backfire’s swing- 
wing is useless in an attack against the 
United States. 

The chairman talked about the F-111 
and why we need to continue that pro- 
gram. I think we need to continue it, and 
they do not have this capability but we 
do. 

And their nuclear submarines do not 
seem to be very good either: they have 
a lot of them but their deployment rate is 
very low, which indicates that they may 
not work very well. So all the Russians 
really have to rely on is their ICBM force. 
If we develop the capability to destroy 
their ICBM silos in very large numbers, 
we will put them in a situation in which 
they feel that they have no choice but to 
launch on warning, instead of following 
their present strategy of maybe riding 
out a possible attack before launching. 
So, all it will take will be a flight of 
geese, or maybe the Moon, to appear on 
the Soviets’ radar screen in such a way 
that the Kremlin thinks American 
ICBM’s are on the way; the Russians 
will launch their ICBM’s, and goodby 
civilization. 

In short, we do not need these counter- 
force programs, they will not do any 
good if we get them and they could do us 
a great deal of harm. I do not question 
the sincerity of those who feel American 
counterforce would be beneficial to na- 
tional security, but I do say they have not 
made their case, the case cannot be made, 
and it is clear that these programs will 
have the opposite effect from that 
intended. 


I think the better part of valor would 
be to think very carefully about what 
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we are doing and avoid a nuclear war and 
avoid it right now and adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, some people ask me 
why I want to speak on this particular 
amendment. I want to speak on this 
amendment because I think it is a very 
serious matter we are discussing, and no 
matter how the vote goes I think it is 
absolutely necessary to discuss the issue. 

The gentlewoman from New York (Ms. 
Aszuc) has rendered a service to the 
Congress and to the country in my judg- 
ment by raising the issue presented in 
this amendment on several bills. 

The Secretary of Defense in his annual 
Defense Department Report for fiscal 
year 1975 on the military posture of the 
United States, which is the predicate for 
the funds we are being asked to vote on 
here and which is the issue sought to be 
reached by this amendment, stated the 
drawbacks to sole reliance on assured 
destruction and the need for options. In 
other words, that massive deterrence 
ought not to be the only option available 
to the President. 

The President ought to have some 
flexibility. Therefore, the argument is 
presented for additional R. & D. for the 
new capability envisioned, that would 
give the President those additional op- 
tions, would increase missile accuracy, 
permit the United States to respond with 
limited nuclear response, and all this 
worth whatever the cost. 

Besides it is argued the Russians con- 
tinue to improve their capability; this is 
dangerous to the United States and we 
should do the same or better mostly bet- 
ter, no matter the cost. 

All Members on the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Committee on 
Appropriations know and the rest of us 
should understand, that the President 
has not been and is not now limited in 
his options. He is not limited solely to 
respond to strategic targets; nor is he re- 
quired only to respond to an attack by an 
all-out attack. So it is not necessary to 
postulate a new theory, as the Secretary 
of Defense did in his 1975 report which 
is really not new. If the United States 
wants to fight a limited nuclear war, and 
I hope we never adopt that kind of policy, 
the President has that option now. 

Additional counterforce capabality 
does not give him an additional option. 
The flexibility, in other words, already 
exists. 

The question is how much flexibility do 
we want to pay for? Furthermore, do we 
want to introduce into the strategic 
equation a new factor which will cause 
a great deal of apprehension, will lead 
to an arms race, at least unilaterally in 
the United States, because the ultimate 
objective is to get “zero accuracy,” and 
Minuteman III now has 0.20 mile ac- 
curacy. 

It is suggested that the United States 
should have the capability to destroy the 
hard missile capability, the retaliatory 
military force of the Russians, by drop- 
ping one of our missiles right down their 
stack. That is supposed to give us the 
kind of accuracy that just stops them. 
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Assuming the United States wants ad- 
ditional accuracy over and above what 
we are now paying for, the question is 
do we want to pay for that additional ac- 
curacy? How much accuracy do we have 
now? 

Minuteman III, which is part of this 
R. & D. improvement do you know, 
has a probable kill capability right now 
of 92 percent? 

Do we know the Minuteman III right 
now has a single shot capability, one shot 
dropped right down the stack of any 
target, of 56 percent? 

How much kill do we want to pay for? 

I can tell you this. If you had a chance 
to see the computer projection curves on 
the cost it would ultimately take to carry 
out what this R. & D. is predicted to do, 
the additional 8-percent factor of the 
probable kill, the additional factor of 44 
percent of the single shot capability it 
would add billions of dollars cost to the 
military expenditures, and add very little 
to our credible deterrence. 

This is what the issue is. Sure, we 
want the President to have options. He 
has them now. 

Yes, we want accuracy. Sure, we need 
the limited flexible response that the 
President ought to have and we want to 
be sure our missiles can do the kind of 
damage we know they can and are cap- 
able of doing. 

The only issue is really right now 
when we start planting this particular 
little seed of R. & D. with only a few 
hundred million dollars, how much will 
we really get and how much is it going to 
cost. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to be 
faced in the future with a bill for billions 
of dollars to carry out the implementa- 
tion of the results of the R. & D. envi- 
sioned as this new policy, we will not 
significantly improve our military pos- 
ture or credibility and we will help insure 
a costly arms race. 

I respectfully submit the United States 
does not need to go down this road. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to endorse 
what the gentleman from Florida said. 
If we proceed with this research and 
development, we do not add to our deter- 
rence. We add to the likelihood of a nu- 
clear exchange. That is the beginning 
and the end of the story. 

We have over 9,000 separate targetable 
warheads today. We can wipe out 160 
Soviet cities right now with one subma- 
rine equipped with Poseidon missiles. 

If the Soviets believe we have achieved 
a high enough accuracy to take out their 
land based missiles, they are going to be 
on a hair trigger to stage a preemptory 
strike or a strike on warning, which in- 
creases the likelihood that the United 
States will be devastated. 

This program makes no sense. This is 
why many responsible students of arms 
control feel we are going down the wrong 
road. 

I agree with them, and I urge support 
of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. ABZUG). 

The question was taken; and the 
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chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 
RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 69, noes 328, 
not voting 37, as follows: 


[Roll No. 452] 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Biester 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Brown, Calif. 


Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 
Rodino 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 

St Germain 
Hechler, W. Va. Sarbanes 
Burke, Calif. Helstoski Schroeder 
Burton, John Holtzman Seiberling 
Burton, Phillip Hungate Stanton, 
Carney, Ohio Kastenmeier James V. 
Collins, Til, Stark 
Conte Stokes 
Conyers Studds 
Corman Thompson, N.J. 
Culver Tiernan 
Danielson Vander Veen 
Dellenback Vanik 
Whalen 
Yates 
Young, Ga. 


Green, Pa. 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hawkins 


Mezvinsky 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
M 


(e) 
Edwards, Calif. 
Fascell * Rangel 


NOES—328 


Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.O. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo, 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 


Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Findley 
Fisher 

Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Foley 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 
Froehlich 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 

Camp 

Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 


McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 


Collins, Tex. Madigan 
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Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 


Price, Tl. 
Price, Tex. 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Regula 


+ Rhodes 


Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y, 
Mizell 


Moakley 
Montgomery 


Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ruth 


. Ryan 


Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 


Sandman 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
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Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sulliyan 

S 


ymms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 


Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 


Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT VOTING—37 


Biaggi 

Brasco 
Broomfield 
Burlison, Mo. 


Gray 

Gunter 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 


Randall 
Rarick 
Riegle 
Rooney, N.Y. 


Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cotter 
Davis, Ga. 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Downing Owens 
Fish Podell 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE, SOUTH VIETNAMESE 
FORCES 


For necessary expenses to support South 
Vietnamese military forces, to be obligated 
only by the issuance of orders by the Secre- 
tary of Defense for such support; $922,600,- 
000, and in addition, $77,400,000, which shall 
be derived by transfer from “Aircraft Pro- 
curement, Air Force, 1974/1976” and shall 
be available only for the procurement of F- 
5E aircraft: Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall be deemed obligated at the time 
the Secretary of Defense issues orders author- 
izing support of any kind for South Viet- 
namese military forces, which obligations 
shall in the case of non-excess materials and 
supplies to be furnished from the inventory 
of the Department of Defense be equal to 
the replacement costs thereof at the time 
such obligation is incurred and in the case 
of excess materials and supplies be equal at 
the actual value thereof at the time such 
obligation is incurred. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FLYNT 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Holifield 
Long, Md. 
McEwen 
McSpadden 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mollohan 
Nedzi 


Scherle 
Steiger, Wis. 
Symington 
Teague 

Udall 

Waldie 
Young, Alaska 


Amendment offered by Mr. FLYNT: On Page 
26, line 24, delete “$922,600,000”, and insert 
in lieu thereof, “$622,600,000.” 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
amendment to which I referred earlier in 
the day during general debate, when I 
said that at the appropriate time I would 
offer an amendment to reduce the ap- 
propriation to support South Vietnamese 
military forces provided in title VII of 
this bill, from $1 billion to $700 million. 

The technical language of my amend- 
ment deletes the figure of $922,600,000 
and inserts in lieu thereof the figure of 
$622,600,000, because there is $77,400,000 
in this title which is for aircraft procure- 
ment, and is not affected nor intended to 
be affected by the language of my amend- 
ment to reduce the total figure from $1 
billion to $700,000,000. 

First of all, this cut is not as excessive 
as it might appear to be from the lan- 
guage which reduces the appropriation 
by $300,000,000, because when you take 
into consideration that the amount ac- 
tually expended out of the appropriation 
for the same purpose in fiscal year 1974 
was only $744 million, so that the net ef- 
fect of the amendment which is offered 
at this time is to appropriate $700 mil- 
lion for the same purposes for which the 
Congress last year appropriated, and 
from which there was expended out of 
this appropriation approximately $744 
million. 

First of all, let me say that a vote for 
this amendment is a vote for fiscal re- 
sponsibility. I recognize the fact that this 
$300 million reduction is not going to 
balance the budget. I further recognize 
that this $300 million is not going to 
take much off of the national debt. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I do submit that it will 
make a $300 million dent in it. 

There is no military necessity for an 
appropriation more than the $700 mil- 
lion which my amendment would appro- 
priate. We have been told that this coun- 
try has a moral commitment, or some 
kind of commitment, to the Republic of 
South Vietnam. There would be those 
who would like to see this figure at $2 
billion a year forever. The request for 
this year was $1,400,000,000. The amount 
in the authorization is $1 billion, which 
is the amount carried in this bill. 

We have no commitment for any of 
those figures. The only commitment 
which the United States of America has 
is the commitment for the furtherance 
of peace in Southeast Asia and in Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe with all of 
the sincerity of which I am capable that 
the $700 million will go further to achieve 
peace and to maintain peace in that 
tragic and unfortunate part of the world 
than if we give the entire $1 billion, 
which the language of the bill unamended 
would appropriate. b 

We have gone through this time and 
time again. The House has previously 
acted responsibly in reducing the admin- 
istration’s requests for this very pro- 
gram. Up until this year the name of it 
was military assistance service funded. 
This year they have changed the termi- 
nology. This year it is called military 
assistance, South Vietnamese forces. 
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By whatever name it is called, it has be- 
come increasingly clear that the sooner 
we make a commitment to the people of 
this country that we are not going to 
continue to perpetuate forever warfare 
in Southeast Asia, the better off this 
country is going to be, and the better off 
Southeast Asia is going to be, as well. 

We in the Congress again have the re- 
sponsibility to continue this effort, and 
we in this committee have the opportu- 
nity today to adopt this amendment to 
strike the figure $1 billion for this pro- 
gram and subscribe the figure $700 mil- 
lion, including the $77,400,000 for air- 
craft procurement. 

I feel that we must communicate to 
the Government of Vietnam and to Pres- 
ident Thieu that the American people 
are not going to continue to pay $2 bil- 
lion a year or $1 billion a year to enable 
him to avoid the political realities of his 
own country. 

Another reason why the figure con- 
tained in this bill should be reduced is 
because the committee bill as written 
without this amendment would actually 
provide an increase of $250 million over 
the amount expended last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. FLYNT was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. FLYNT. Again, Mr. Chairman, let 
me say that those who speak of the 
commitment that we have to South Viet- 
nam, we have fulfilled that commitment 
and we are continuing to do so. It may 
indeed be that a $700 million figure in 
this title would do more to aehieve and 
maintain a lasting peace in Southeast 
Asia than the total $1 billion figure 
would. 

There are those who would say that 
we need to continue to spend more and 
more in South Vietnam and in support 
of the South Vietnamese forces if we are 
to achieve that lasting peace for which 
we all yearn. I postulate the exact op- 
posite of that theory. 

I believe that the total figure of $700 
million is a more realistic, a more prag- 
matic figure than the figure of $1 bil- 
lion contained in the committee bill, and 
I ask for a vote for this amendment. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Mem- 
bers paid particular attention to the 
statement of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, my friend Mr. FLYNT, because he 
began his remarks with this statement, 
in these words, in these exact words: 

This amendment is not as excessive as it 
might appear to be. 


A good debater would stand here and 
Say no more, because the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. FLYNT) has said to the 
Members in effect that his recommended 
cut is excessive. That is the end result 
of his statement and I should say no 
more. 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT) further said that we had no 
commitment in Southeast Asia except to 
the cause of peace. What greater com- 
mitment could this Nation have any- 
where on the face of this Earth than to 
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the cause of peace? I submit that the 
commitment to the cause of peace in 
Southeast Asia is as binding today as it 
ever was and it is perhaps even more 
significant today than it ever was. 

Further, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT) went on to say earlier in 
nis remarks that $700 million would be 
a more appropriate figure to carry out 
our commitment toward the cause of 
peace than would be the billion dollars 
proposed by the committee. 

The gentleman went further then and 
said that the asking of the administra- 
tion was for $1.6 billion. The committee 
has made a tremendous cut, all I am sure 
that they felt could feasibly be done and 
still honor our commitment to the cause 
of peace and serve the cause of peace. 

Then the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT) contradicted himself again 
and said in all probability the $700 mil- 
lion might be a better figure than the 
billion dollars recommended by the com- 
mittee. This reflects his honest doubt. 
What the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT) is doing is saying that his judg- 
ment toward the commitment for the 
cause of peace is better than that of the 
rest of the committee and better than 
that of the administration, and he might 
well be right but I do not think so. I am 
not going to try to superimpose my judg- 
ment on his because I do not have the 
information that the committee has in 
totality nor do I have the information 
that the administration has in totality 
about what we ought to do there. 

I am going to say this to you. If there 
is any question at a point in time when 
there is a crisis internally within the 
Government of the United States of 
America never equaled before, it be- 
hooves us in my opinion not to let any- 
body believe and not to let anybody re- 
ceive anything that might smack of a 
signal from this Government that we are 
backing off from our commitments and 
from our obligations and from the cause 
of world peace. 

I want to say to my friends, that if 
ever we want to honor a commitment, it 
is now. Do not in a time of crisis let peo- 
ple believe that the United States is now 
too weak to respond to a challenge. Do 
not force a challenge. 

So I am going to say let us utilize the 
better judgment of the committee and 
stick with this figure which is $600 mil- 
lion below the proposed budget, let us 
honor that commitment for peace, and 
let us get on with it, and let us let no- 
body believe that the United States is 
weak. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, a letter has been ad- 
dressed to members of the committee by 
the Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Henry A. Kissinger, on this subject. 

Now, we recall very well the monu- 
mental work which made it possible for 
an apparent peace to be achieved in 
Vietnam, largely through the efforts of 
Henry Kissinger. It is the fault of the 
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North Vietnamese that the peace is not 
a real one. I am not going to read all the 
letter, but I want to read a part of it. 
Please listen to this: 

Cuts already made in our military assist- 
ance, combined with the rapid inflation 
which has eroded the value of that assist- 
ance, have brought the South Vietnamese 
armed forces to a level of austerity which, 
if reduced further, might affect their ability 
to defend their country against continuing 
Communist military pressure. 

On the other hand, with adequate exter- 
nal support, South Viet-Nam has become 
better able to defend itself than ever before, 
and it has good long-range prospects for 
self-sufficiency in all fields. 

The best hope for a genuine negotiated 
settlement and eventual reconciliation in 
Viet-Nam is to maintain the balance of forces 
which has permitted the progress made thus 
far. 

Therefore, I again reiterate the absolutely 
vital necessity to insure in our own national 
interests that the FY-1975 Military Aid level 
for the Republic of Viet-Nam be maintained 
at not less than the one billion dollars agreed 
in the Conference report. 


Mr. Chairman, this is a crippling 
amendment. The administration asked 
for $1.4 billion. That was the agreed 
figure it was felt necessary to carry on & 
satisfactory and effective level of de- 
fense for South Vietnam. It has been 
cut in the Congress to $1 billion. Now 
we are asked to cut it another $300 mil- 
lion, of which $77 million already is ear- 
marked for aircraft. Seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars is only half of the money 
which was felt to be essential for the 
defense of South Vietnam. 

I hope we have not forgotten so quick- 
ly that we invested 50,000 lives in Indo- 
china—50,000 lives and $120 billion. 
This $1 billion is a very small invest- 
ment, compared to what we have already 
done. Yet with this, all that we have 
done can be wasted, lost, gone. At least 
give the South Vietnamese a chance, 
give them a little more time to work 
their way out. The South Vietnamese 
are fighting well. Morale is high. The 
government is strong. Because of heavy 
fighting, more supplies, not fewer sup- 
plies, are required. Word has reached 
our Government that the North Viet- 
namese are becoming discouraged. They 
have not had the pushover they ex- 
pected when U.S. forces were with- 
drawn. The older leaders are getting out 
of the picture. The young leaders are 
wondering whether it is worth the effort. 

Let us not hand South Vietnam to the 
Communists on a silver platter. Help the 
South Vietnamese to keep up a brave 
fight. 

For some time a battle has been in 
progess over one city which the North 
Vietnamese are trying to take in order 
to establish a provisional capital. They 
have not been able to do it. They have 
tried for years to capture a city big 
enough to grace the name of a pro- 
visional capital. They have not been able 
to do it. Do not yank the rug out from 
under the South Vietnamese now. 

Let us think on one other point. This 
should impress the Members, if nothing 
else does. We can remember the terrible 
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plight of the American POW’s and 
MIA’s captured by the North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong. We are still 
unable to search for the remains of 
MIA’s and to explore the potential that 
a few may be alive in captivity, because 
the Communists will not let us have ac- 
cess to areas of the countryside they 
control. They agreed to do so, but they 
now refuse. 

What will the American families of 
those MIA’s think about a vote that will 
give aid and comfort to the Communists, 
a vote that perhaps will forever seal off 
areas we hope to search for the remains 
of those missing MIA’s? 

Yes, it is the North Vietnamese who 
are preventing this search from going 
on. It is the North Vietnamese who will 
not allow peace in Southeast Asia. 

This amendment must be defeated. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia, which is cosponsored by 
myself and Mr. Conte of Massachusetts. 
I am shocked at some of the arguments 
that I heard here this afternoon. I feel 
that every time we discuss and debate 
this amendment, we go back about 2 or 3 
years to the days when America was still 
involved in combat activities in South 
Vietnam. 

When are we ever going to get it 
through our heads that we have gotten 
out of South Vietnam? We not only have 
gotten out because of the will of the 
Congress or the administration, we have 
gotten out because of the demands of the 
American people, who year after year ul- 
timately impressed upon us—and to the 
credit of President Nixon—impressed 
upon him the necessity of getting out. 
We are out. 

The future of South Vietnam and 
North Vietnam will be determined be- 
tween the two in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement of the Paris 
agreements. We have no commitment to 
add to and to give to South Vietnam 
whatever amount of moneys, the bil- 
lions that they may ask for. We have a 
commitment to replace equipment, and 
yet they come in year after year and ask 
for more and more money, and we have 
got to learn to say no. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Louisiana makes reference to the fact 
that the wisdom, the collective wisdom 
of the committee, is more to be relied 
upon than the wisdom and amendment 
of the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT). Let me say something to my 
colleagues: I have had the privilege of 
serving on this subcommittee for several 
years, and there is one man who is in 
attendance at those subcommittee meet- 
ings day in and day out, diligently, and 
who knows the subject of defense, and 
that is the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT). There is no man that I know of 
in this Congress who is more determined 
to do what is right for the United States 
and for the defense of the United States 
and for the security of the United States 
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than the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT). 

Yet, he knows that this is an excessive 
amount of money which is being asked 
for; that it is a blank check. He knows 
that last year, when they asked for $1.6 
billion, and they were given $1.126 bil- 
lion, that in fact the amount spent in 
fiscal year 1974 was only $744 million. 

What are we going to do this year? Re- 
ward them and increase the amounts 
from $744 million to the $1 billion they 
asked for? No. 

The gentleman from Georgia sug- 
gests that we cut it back to an amount 
slightly less than what they used and got 
last year, $744 million. He suggests $700 
million. What will this accomplish? It 
will act as serving notice on South Viet- 
nam that this blank check from the 
United States will not continue and last 
forever; that we are ultimately going to 
eliminate this wasteful spending. 

We do not want to pull the rug out 
from under South Vietnam, as has been 
suggested. We do not want to take all 
the money away at once, but we are go- 
ing to do it in stages, and we are serving 
notice on them that we are reducing 
military aid to $700 million. We think 
this amount is sufficient for them to de- 
fend themselves against North Vietnam 
and that it will encourage and enable 
them to sit down and work out a peaceful 
and political solution to this timeless 
Vietnamese problem which has belea- 
guered us and which has sickened the 
American people for ten long years at 
least. 

I believe the gentleman from Georgia 
is truly worthy of belief. He has a very 
balanced approach to problems of this 
kind, and I know that he would not sug- 
gest anything foolish or frivolous or 
wild. If ever there is an opportunity to 
save money and to serve notice—not to 
betray any allies, because we are not 
breaking a commitment—but to serve 
notice on the Thieu regime that their era 
of easy money and easy military supplies 
has come to an end, this is the time. 

Now is the time to do it, and I suggest 
we do it overwhelmingly by supporting 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment 
to the Department of Defense appropria- 
tions bill for 1975. 

The administration has proposed to 
Congress the largest peacetime military 
budget in our history. This proposal 
comes at a time when the administration 
is freezing budgets and impounding 
funds appropriated by Congress for vital 
domestic programs. Moreover, the Secre- 
tary of Defense has admitted that his 
request for national defense needs would 
have been more than $6 billion lower had 
he not been encouraged to include funds 
in the hope that more military buying 
might stave off a recession. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is not the way to put together 
a defense budget. 

Mr. Chairman, we are currently in a 
period of stagflation, with both rampag- 
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ing inflation and a slowdown of economic 
activity. Federal spending should be used 
to both create jobs and control inflation. 
Military expenditures do neither very 
well. 

Military spending is more inflationary 
than other types of Government ex- 
penditures. It results in increased income 
and demand, without the production of 
goods to satisfy that demand. This is the 
classic “too much money chasing too few 
goods” type of inflation. 

A study has shown that $1 billion spent 
on Pentagon procurement creates 75,812 
jobs. Spending the same amount at the 
State and local government levels on 
health would produce 80,041 jobs and on 
education, 104,019 jobs. Military spend- 
ing, as you can see, is one of the prime 
causes of inflation and one of the poorest 
ways to create new jobs. 

The next question must then be where 
to cut the defense budget. While I be- 
lieve that there are many fat areas which 
need trimming, one in particular stands 
out—and that is the area of this amend- 
ment, military assistance to South Viet- 
nam. 

The present bill includes $922.6 mil- 
lion for this purpose, an amount which 
is both unjustified and inconsistent with 
our attempt to disengage both economi- 
cally and militarily from that long and 
costly conflict in Southeast Asia. 

The authorized ceiling for Vietnam 
and Laos last year was $1.126 billion. 
Of that $117 million was for Laos and not 
requested this year, and $266 million was 
assistance to Vietnam delivered in prior 
years but charged to the 1974 budget. 
Thus the actual fiscal year 1974 level of 
military aid to Vietnam was $743 mil- 
lion. A reduction to $622.6 million, as 
provided for by this amendment, repre- 
sents not a meat-ax approach to defense 
cuts, but a realistic reflection of the fact 
that peace should cost less than war! 

An increase of the level of aid to the 
$922.6-million level will simply lead to 
increased fighting and bloodshed in that 
already war-torn and ravaged part of 
the world. Peace will only come about 
when all parties to that conflict recog- 
nize that there is a no-win military situ- 
ation there. The South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment will only come to that realiza- 
tion if we reduce our level of military 
support. Only then will the Thieu gov- 
ernment find it in its own interest to 
seek a negotiated settlement. 

Mr. Chairman, the defeat of this 
amendment would represent a victory for 
those who favor continued warfare in 
Vietnam and increasing inflation here at 
home. The adoption of this amendment 
will be a victory for those who want to 
see a peaceful settlement to the Viet- 
namese conflict, and fiscal responsibility 
in our domestic budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. . 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I would be glad to yield 
to my good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. CONTE). 
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It seems to me the figure proposed in 
H.R. 16243 creates two very serious prob- 
lems, First, it aggravates the inflation 
which our involvement in Vietnam initi- 
ated back in 1966, and, second, as the 
gentleman in the well has pointed out, 
it thwarts our desire for peace by en- 
couraging continued warfare in Indo- 
china. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I assure the Members 
that I am not going to use my entire 5 
minutes in speaking in opposition to this 
amendment, since many of my colleagues 
have already given sincere and able 
arguments on both sides of this very, 
very important question. 

However, I think, in order to put this 
entire amendment that has been offered 
here in proper perspective, I would 
merely like to point out that any further 
reductions from this $1 billion figure that 
we already have in the bill would seri- 
ously cripple the South Vietnamese 
capability to defend themselves and 
would be in violation of the clear under- 
standing—I say that again—of the clear 
understanding they had from us at the 
time of the cease-fire. 

It was we who told the South Viet- 
namese that we would give them the tools 
that they would have to use to finish the 
job. Furthermore, it was we who under- 
took a commitment to replace their 
equipment combat losses on a 1-for-1 
basis. 

I am not going at this time to describe 
in detail just how this would weaken 
them, but, very briefly, a $700 million 
ceiling would mean that their OM funds, 
their operation and maintenance funds, 
would be seriously decreased. Their 
money for POL—petroleum, oil, and lu- 
bricants—would be reduced more than 
25 percent. Their communications would 
be seriously weakened. Ground ammuni- 
tion would be funded to about 60 percent 
of the current level recommended by the 
Department of Defense. As far as pro- 
curement of major items of weaponry is 
concerned, we would not be able to meet 
those requests. 

Mr. Chairman, we on the subcommit- 
tee had a very interesting meeting with 
Secretary of State Kissinger only last 
Wednesday. It was an informal meeting. 
At the conclusion of his testimony I 
asked the Secretary if he would be kind 
enough to give me a letter stating his 
arguments for not reducing any further 
the $1 billion figure. My good friend, the 
gentleman from Florida, has just read 
part of that letter, and I have already 
put this letter in, in its entirety, when 
we considered this matter in general 
debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude 
by saying that Dr. Kissinger strongly 
recommended that we not reduce these 
funds one iota more, and I say today to 
my friends in the House that a vote of 
no on this amendment will be a vote of 
confidence for Henry Kissinger. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to compliment the 
gentleman on his statement. I agree 
wholeheartedly with his position. 

I think it would be shortsighted in the 
extreme if we would make a cut in the 
appropriation proposed. The conse- 
quences could only be adverse. 

We do have a commitment, whether 
we want to acknowledge it or not. I think 
we would be making a major contribu- 
tion to instability in the area with this 
approach. 

Mr. Chairman, the level of spending 
which is being proposed is, in my opin- 
ion, rockbottom, and I want to say I 
am very much in opposition to this 
amendment. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for his re- 
marks. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we have plowed this 
ground over several times at this ses- 
sion of the Congress, and just last week 
the House and Senate voted to accept a 
$1 billion authorization figure for aid to 
South Vietnam. That happened just last 
week, and it was signed into law by the 
President. It seems to me that we should 
agree on the $1 billion figure. 

I will agree that the budget estimate 
was much greater. The estimate was 
$1.4 billion. That was the request of the 
administration. We have reduced that 
figure in the Congress to $1 billion, 
agreed on it in the House and in the 
Senate, and sent it to the President in 
connection with the military authoriza- 
tion bill. But this amendment would cut 
the original budget request in half, and 
I do not think such action is defensible, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, when I look at the 
shopping list under the $1.4 billion 
budget estimate, I see that over $400 mil- 
lion was for ammunition. I do not want 
to cut the ammunition that we have 
been supplying the South Vietnamese 
forces. 

For aircraft, there was $175 million 
requested. 

The cost of our getting out of South 
Vietnam was such that we would con- 
tinue to provide certain military sup- 
port. South Vietnamese are doing rela- 
tively well in support of their independ- 
ence. I believe that the adoption of this 
amendment would be bad news in South 
Vietnam, and it would be good news in 
Hanoi because the North Vietnamese 
would feel that the support of the United 
States was weakening. I do not think at 
this critical time in our history that we 
ought to indicate any weakening of our 
resolve in matters involving the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the House to do 
this week what it did last week, and 
approve the $1 billion for Vietnam rather 
than cut the President’s request for mili- 
tary support to Vietnam by one-half. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 
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Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Committee, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment because I feel it is not in 
the best interest of the United States 
or the free world. I wish that I could, 
in good conscience, support it. I think my 
record around here is clear enough in 
behalf of fiscal responsibility. 

Today this subcommittee had a meet- 
ing with the Secretary of State, during 
which this subject was very deeply dis- 
cussed, and the Secretary is in dedicated 
opposition to this amendment because 
of what it will do to him as he tries to 
carry on his mission of peace around the 
world. 

I also have had opportunity to meet 
with our Ambassador to South Vietnam, 
and he is trying to do his best to bring 
about stability in Southeast Asia. 

I think this amendment, if it is car- 
ried, would be a signal to North Vietnam 
that the rest of the world has decided to 
abandon South Vietnam. 

I remember long and well the debate 
held here on the floor regarding the 
movement out of Vietnam. Almost every- 
one who wanted to get out of Vietnam 
said that once we get out, we will give 
them all the help that they need to sus- 
tain themselves. 

This is an amendment that will de- 
stroy their opportunity to defend them- 
selves. 

Mr, Chairman, I look upon South Viet- 
nam as the Israel of Southeast Asia. 
And if the money was in here for Israel 
you could get all you want. And let me 
tell the Members this: As far as I am 
concerned, I am supporting Israel in the 
Middle East because I believe it is a sta- 
bilizing force in the Middle East. I be- 
lieve a stable South Vietnam is a sta- 
bilizing force in Southeast Asia. I think 
it is vitally important that we do the 
best we can for them. 

This amendment, if it is adopted, 
would reward North Vietnam for its ag- 
gression, purely and simply. We are hay- 
ing a difficult time in getting the North 
Vietnamese to even allow us to look after 
and find our missing in action. Our Am- 
bassador to South Vietnam hesitates to 
send out any teams with Americans be- 
cause some of them have been ambushed, 
and I think one has already been killed. 

Are we going to reward the aggression 
from the North any further? I think not. 
I think the most devastating thing that 
we could do to undermine the ability of 
the South Vietnamese to provide for 
themselves would be to adopt this 
amendment. 

In my discussions with our Ambassa- 
dor to South Vietnam, he said he is con- 
fident that, both economically and mili- 
tarily, if we will carry on a steady course, 
then we can see within a matter of a rel- 
atively very few years the ability of 
South Vietnam to take care of itself. 

I say to the Members that this amend- 
ment would, in my opinion, not be in the 
best interests of peace in Southeast Asia, 
and it would damage the ability of our 
Secretary of State to carry on many of 
his missions. Our commitment to South 
Vietnam is to try to provide the ability 
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to help themselves. This has been a tradi- 
tion of the United States. This is why we 
give our assistance in abundance to the 
State of Israel, a nation of 3 million peo- 
ple, and Southeast Asia has 14 million 
people. Do we want to abandon them? 
We should not abandon either one of 
them. 

We have commitments there that are 
in the long-term, best interests of the 
United States. 

I would urge everyone to be sure and 
check their consciences. I know politic- 
ally it is great to say one is going to vote 
against $1 billion for South Vietnam. 
That is the political vote to take. I wish 
I could take it, but I would have to live 
with my conscience, and I am not going 
to support this amendment because it 
does violence to the traditions of the 
United States in trying to provide for 
stability around the world. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close at 7:40 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of- the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman 
I object. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close at 7:45 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the unanimous-consent re- 
quest was granted will be recognized for 
1 minute each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY) . 

.(By unanimous consent, Messrs. YOUNG 
of South Carolina and MINSHALL of Ohio 
yielded their time to Mr. MONTGOMERY.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word, and I 
rise in opposition to this amendment. 

I might say that I have tried to keep 
myself up to date on the Vietnam situ- 
ation. I returned from Vietnam only 3 
weeks ago where I spent 10 days in 
Southeast Asia and most of the time in 
South Vietnam. 

As the Members will recall, I sent them 
an updated report on my trip about the 
missing in action American bodies not 
recovered in Communist territory, and I 
mentioned my assessment of the war in 
Vietnam. 

They are now fighting a conventional 
war, Mr. Chairman, in Southeast Asia. 
Before, when the Americans were there, 
we were fighting a guerrilla-type war. 
It is now a conventional war, tank 
against tank, and artillery against artil- 
lery. The North Vietnamese have in- 
vaded South Vietnam so, therefore, the 
South Vietnamese have had to expend 
more ammunition and more equipment. 

The administration requested—this is 
my strong point here tonight—$460 mil- 
lion in supplemental appropriations in 
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1974 for ammunition and equipment for 
the South Vietnamese. 

It was turned down by the committee. 
I have no criticism of that. But it made 
the South Vietnamese change their tac- 
tics and instead of putting down artil- 
lery barrages and bringing in air strikes 
they have had to use more manpower 
because we did not give them this supple- 
mental appropriation. The casualty losses 
for the South Vietnamese have risen 20 
percent over the year before. So the 
South Vietnamese have sacrificed in lives 
and in wounded. 

Yes, the North Vietnamese have in- 
vaded the South; but the South Vietnam- 
ese are fighting well. It would be a mis- 
take to cut back at this time. When one 
is defending, such as a bank defending 
itself against a robber, the bank spends 
more on security than the robber does 
himself on robbing the bank. The South 
Vietnamese have to spend more on de- 
fending their country than the North 
Vietnamese do; it costs the South Viet- 
namese more troops and equipment and 
money because they have to defend many 
different areas. I hope the Members will 
consider that point. 

The North Vietnamese have completely 
disregarded the Paris Accord. They do 
not believe in it. Someone mentioned 
about one of the Americans being killed. 
The North Vietnamese killed Captain 
Reese, who was on one of the inspection 
teams. They killed him in cold blood when 
they went to an aircraft site looking for 
remains. 

I have great respect for the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT) and the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO) ; 
I generally agree I would like to cut out 
these funds somewhere down the line. 
But the way we do can do it is for Dr. 
Kissinger to work with the Russians and 
Chinese and if they would quit funding 
the North Vietmamese we could quit 
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funding. I still think the South Vietnam- 
ese can make it, but if we cut back on 
them and Russia and China continue to 
fund at the levels they are now doing, 
our friends, the South Vietnamese, don’t 
have a chance. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LEGGETT) . 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Gramo) and the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. AppDABBO) 
and the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. FLYNT) ought to be adopted if we 
do not want to escalate the effort in 
Southeast Asia. We know the fact that 
in fiscal year 1974 in Vietnam we ex- 
pended a total amount of $750 million. 
The balance up to a billion dollars was 
for repayment of funds we had expended 
in previous years. The Giaimo-Flynt 
amendment merely cuts the $750 million 
spent last year by $50 million down to a 
figure of $700 million. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by my colleagues Messrs. GIAIMO, FLYNT, 
and Conte is well designed to implement 
the intent of the House as expressed in 
my amendment to the authorization bill 
in May. At that time, the House adopted 
a form of my amendment to reduce aid 
to Vietnam to a level that would insure 
no increase in American participation. 
Unfortunately, we did not at that time 
take cognizance of the fact that $266 
million of the money given to the MASF 
program in fiscal year 1974 was actually 
spent in prior years. That means, quite 
simply, that we spent about $756 million 
for military aid to South Vietnam last 
year; it further means that a $1 billion 
appropriation would be an effective in- 
crease of approximately $244 million for 
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guns and ammunition. It was and is quite 
clear that an increase in military aid to 
South Vietnam is not the intention of 
the House. 

When viewed in the context of our to- 
tal aid package to Vietnam, this amend- 
ment makes even more sense. The orig- 
inal administration request for all forms 
of Vietnam assistance was about $2.4 bil- 
lion, of which $1.45 billion was for mili- 
tary aid. Even with the reductions al- 
ready mandated by the Congress, the to- 
tal aid request still comes to about $1.950 
billion, over half of which is taken up 
with the $1 billion of military aid. I sub- 
mit that this is far from the proper bal- 
ance for an aid program designed to 
produce peace. The amendment offered 
by my colleagues would reduce the over- 
all figure to about $1.65 billion, of which 
less than half would be military assist- 
ance. If our aid program is designed to 
produce peace instead of war, this is a 
far better way to accomplish that end. 

Members are all acutely aware of the 
severe economic difficulties we are now 
facing; the dollar drain to the Middle 
East, the inflation and unemployment 
here at home, and the general economic 
malaise that grips the country. We have 
responsibilities to Vietnam, it is true; but 
we have even greater responsibilities at 
home. This amendment will not leave 
Vietnam “high and dry,” because it is 
a modest $56 million reduction from 
what they received from us last year; it 
is however, a large step toward bringing 
our aid budget down to a more manage- 
able level. I strongly urge its adoption. 

I would also include at this point in 
my remarks the total U.S. worldwide mil- 
itary and economic aid program in fis- 
cal 1975. The $2.4 billion program for 
Vietnam out of a total $8.3 billion pro- 
gram is totally cost ineffective and 
should be substantially moderated. 

The material follows: 


U.S. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, MILITARY ASSISTANCE, AND CREDIT SALES PROGRAMS PROPOSED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1975 


assistance 


and 
credit sales 


Summary 
Africa, total 
Algeria. 


Botswana 
Burundi... 


Mauritius. 1,219 
M 49, 182 
Footnotes at end of table. 


economic 
assistance 


9 4, 872, 226 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Economic assistance programs 


Inter- 
national 
narcotics 


Total 
Peace Public Law 


AID Corps 4801 


2, 842, 415 995, 928 


56, 373 


42, 500 
26, 103 


15, 210 


Military assistance and credit sales programs 


Total 

military 
assistance 
and 
control credit sales 


Military 
assistance Foreign 
rants military 
MAP) credit sales 


Military 
assistance 
service 
funded 


Excess 
defense 
articles 


3, 496, 500 
42, 285 


1, 024, 000 
14,785 


872, 500 
24, 500 


150,000 1,450,000 
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Economic assistance programs Military assistance and credit sales programs 


Total 
Inter- military Military Military 
assistance Total national assistance assistance Foreign Excess assistance 
ani economic Peace Public Law narcotics and rants military defense service 
credit sales assistance Corps 4801 control credit sales (MAP) credit sales articles 


Swaziland. 
Tanzania. 
Togo... 
Tunisia .. 


nal programs: 
Central West Africa and Sahel 
East Africa 
Southern Africa 
Africa regional. 
Self-help proje = 2 
Regional military costs 30 oe 


15,624 680, 246 , 120,150 1, 450, 000 
1, 293 1,175 
83 


234, 300 
86, 100 


2,9 it 25 
Malaysia $ . i x 
Micronesia 1, 061 1 


Philippines.. 

Saudi Arabia 

Sri Lanka (Ceylon). 
Thailand. ....-- 
Tonga... 

Turkey... 
Vietnam... - 

Western Samoa.. 
Yemen Arab Rep 
Economic — pro; 
Regional military costs 


Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Inter-American programs. 
Economic regional program: 
Regional military costs. 


Middle East, total 


Egypt.. 253, 144 
78,211 
Israel.. - a ia 


Jordan. ie 
Middle East Requirements Fund. , 000 100, 000 
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U.S. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, MILITARY ASSISTANCE, AND CREDIT SALES PROGRAMS PROPOSED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1975—Continued 


[in thousands of dollars} 


Economic assistance programs 


Total 
economic 
and 
military 
assistance 
and 

credit sales 


assistance 


Inter- 
national 
narcotics 


Total 


economic Peace Public Law 
4801 


control credit sales 


Military assistance and credit sales programs 


Total 
military 


T Military 
assistance 


assistance Foreign 
and rants military 
(MAP) credit sales 


Military 
assistance 
service 
funded 


Excess 
defense 
articles 


~#139,540 7 21,672 


106, 289 


U.S. contributions to international 


financial institutions, total 


African Development Bank Special Fund 
International Development Association 
Inter-American Development Bank: 
Paid-in capital i~ 
Callable capital - 
Fund for special operations. 
Asian Development Bank: 
Paid-in capital 
Callable capital 
Special funds 


1 Public Law 480 estimates are planning levels which will be re-examined later in the year in 
light of revised price estimates, U.S. commodity availabilities and recipient country requirements. 
If availabilities permit, a Title | Congressional Sales program will be planned for Guinea. 


2 Includes West Bank of the Jordan River and Gaza. 


* Largely or wholly funded from Security Supporting Assistance or Indochina Postwar Recon- 


struction accounts. 


‘includes the following American Schools and Hospitals Abroad $10 million. Administrative 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from New York (Ms. 
ABZUG). 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, we do our- 
selves no honor when we try to suggest 
we are helping South Vietnam as a bas- 
tion of democracy in Southeast Asia just 
as we support Israel as a bastion of de- 
mocracy in the Middle East. It is a most 
odious and unseemly analogy to com- 
pare Israel, which is, in fact, a bastion of 
democracy, with the corrupt Thieu re- 
gime in South Vietnam. When we sup- 
port the South Vietnam Government we 
support not the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple or peace, but a corrupt dictator who 
takes our money and sells our military 
supplies for scrap, pays for phantom 
armies, and does as he wishes with our 
tax dollars. 

By continuing to pay for the war and 
preventing a peace agreement from tak- 
ing place between the two Vietnams, we 
are not helping Dr. Kissinger or our 
country or the people of Vietnam. In- 
stead we are underlining the fact that 
Dr. Kissinger went there and did not 
make a real peace. If we want to help 
him we should cut down U.S. military 
aid to Vietnam and let peace come. 

I support the Flynt-Giaimo-Conte 
amendment, although I wish it went 
much further. The $700 million in aid 
proposed in the amendment is only 
slightly less than the actual military aid 
provided last year by the United States. 
Subtracting previous delivery charges, 
that aid came to $743 million. 

I see no reason in the world why, 
months after our so-called commitment 
to South Vietnam ended, we should con- 
tinue to support President Thieu and his 
dictatorship. The only discernible result 
is postponement of a peace agreement, 
continuation of the fighting, continua- 
tion of the repression under which the 
South Vietnamese people live. That, and 


the increasing corruption in the hier- 
archy. Why should Mr. Thieu let go of 
the good deal he has, when the U.S. 


Congress keeps funding him? When nec- . 


essary, he invents phantom soldiers to 
put on the payroll—nearly one-third of 
his army, according to a Vietnamese gen- 
eral. He uses our military equipment for 
scrap metal diverted into the black mar- 
ket. He sees that our military supplies 
reach the Cambodians, in direct viola- 
tion of congressional prohibition. 

Meanwhile, he runs his country as he 
pleases, continuing to jail and torture 
political opponents, and to suppress all 
civil rights. It is even illegal in South 
Vietnam to reprint the Paris Peace 
Agreement. 

The argument is often made that we 
must keep sending aid as long as the 
other side is aided by the Soviets and 
by China. This delusion was destroyed 
with the release of a study by the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, showing that 
in 1973, U.S. military aid to Indochina 
was eight times that of the U.S.S.R. and 
China; and since 1966, the United States 
has supplied 29 times as much help as 
the other two great powers. 

With inflation rampant and money 
tight in our own country, it is time that 
we stop handing out scarce dollars to a 
country that uses them so poorly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ADDABBO). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CARNEY 
of Ohio yielded his time to Mr. ADDABBO.) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT). I also commend the gentleman 
from Georgia for his dedication in com- 
mittee and in offering this amendment. 
He has carefully studied it. 

First, this provision does not belong in 
this bill. This should be part of the for- 


expenses, A.1.D. $47.1 million, State $5.9 million, Contingency Fund $30 million, International 
Organizations and Programs * * *. 
: Includes Worldwide Support * * *. 


7 Includes International Organizations * * *. 
§ Includes Administration * * 
* Includes $909 million * * *. 


eign aid bill. The only reason it is in this 
bill is because the military feels they can 
get anything they want from this House. 

Second, the $100 million that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia is giving them is to 
let them understand we want out and 
they must assume their responsibility. 
An $18 million cut made by authorizing 
the committee means we are going to be 
in there for the next 15 years. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee did 
not cut 1 penny. The original cut was 
made by the authorizing committee. If 
we remember correctly, after the request 
of $1.4 billion, even the chairman of the 
authorizing committee recommended 
the cut because they were getting too 
much. 

The $700 million will fulfill all our 
obligation to resupply them with that 
equipment under the peace agreement 
and no more. 

I ask for the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
MITCHELL). 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I fully support the amend- 
ment. We have had Secretaries of State 
who have made grievous errors. Al- 
though I have a great deal of respect for 
Mr. Kissinger, he is not infallible. I 
think we have to weigh Mr. Kissinger’s 
recommendations along side of the tol- 
eration limits of the American people. 
There is a toleration level. If we reach 
that toleration level because we fail to 
make positive reductions, then we are 
going to see the whole support for South 
Vietnam go down in one fell swoop. 

I would fully urge that we carefully 
consider the argument about the missing 
MIA’s. I hate to say it, but we will never 
get to those missing MIA’s until we 
achieve a real peace in South Vietnam. 
That peace will not be achieved until 
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such time we have a standstill with 
clear-cut lines of demarcation. 

Lastly, I would like to argue very 
strongly that I do not think this country 
can take much longer the illusion of 
peace in South Vietnam. As long as we 
pump money into that country, we are 
merely perpetuating the illusion of 
peace, we are not achieving a real peace. 

(By unanimous consent, Messrs. 
HALEY, FISHER, and Sikes yielded their 
time to Mr. STRATTON.) 

(By unanimous consent, Messrs. 
Oxsey and Gramo yielded their time to 
Mr. FLYNT.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT). 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been stated earlier, we have plowed this 
ground many times. We have plowed it 
often this year. The debate on this 
amendment has followed the pattern of 
debate on similar amendments over the 
years. The same arguments made 
against the amendment which I have of- 
fered to this bill were the same argu- 
ments that we heard for 12 long years 
for the expenditure of more than $125 
billion, at a cost of more than 59,000 
American lives. The arguments in op- 
position to my amendment today are ex- 
actly the same kind of arguments that 
were made for those 12 long years that 
resulted in the appropriation and ex- 
penditure of more than $125 billion. 

Finally, an aroused American people 
and an aroused Congress of the United 
States undertook to bring this war to a 
termination and it was done. 

The purpose of this amendment here 
today is to bring the remaining rem- 
nants of that war to a close, to a ter- 
mination, and to a significant and 
meaningful peace. 

We talk about how much this cut 
would involve. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chairman, this amount ought not to be 
in this bill at all. I know of no defense 
nor any security of the United States of 
America that this billion dollars will buy. 
on the contrary, the very opposite may 
be true. 

Let me point this out: We are in no 
way letting down our allies in South 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia, because 
the request for economic assistance this 
year is, in addition to the $700 million 
which I would leave in military assist- 
ance, $911 million of which $751 million 
comes from the appropriation for the 
Agency for International Development; 
$160,553,000 comes from Public Law 480. 

We come to a total economic assist- 
ance for South Vietnam requested for 
this fiscal year of $911,553,000. Add to 
that the $700 million which my amend- 
ment would leave in for military assist- 
ance to the South Vietnamese forces, 
and we have a figure in excess of $1,600,- 
000,000 which was originally requested 
in this item last year. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. STRATTON). 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
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agree with the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT) on one point, and that is 
that our only commitment in Vietnam is 
a commitment to peace. But peace, like 
Rome, cannot be built in a day. It takes 
a little bit longer than a day or two, or 
sometimes even a year, to achieve real 
peace. 

The reason that the South Vietnamese 
need help from us is because the North 
Vietnam Government, ever since the 
conclusion of the peace agreement, has 
been trying to take over South Vietnam 
by force. We can achieve peace in South 
Vietnam when the North Vietnamese 
realize that they cannot take South Viet- 
nam over by force. 

The South Vietnamese are not trying 
to take anything over. They are not try- 
ing to start any war. They are just try- 
ing to keep what was given to them by 
the peace agreement. And let us not 
forget: It is they who are doing the 
fighting and the dying now, not Ameri- 
can boys. Does that not count for some- 
thing? 

I appreciated the gentleman from Tex- 
as (Mr. FIsHER) yielding his time to me, 
because he and I were together on the 
conference committee that met for 4 
long weeks on the defense authorization 
bill. One of the key items was the item in 
connection with Vietnam and how much 
aid we should give them. Very reluctant- 
ly, all of the conferees on the House side 
finally agreed to a figure of $1 billion be- 
cause we were convinced that this was 
the rock bottom figure that we could give 
to the South Vietnamese and still give 
a chance to survive. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the opportunity 
the other evening of meeting, along with 
other Members of the House and Senate, 
with Ambassador Martin, our Ambassa- 
dor to South Vietnam. He reminded us 
that the commitment that we had made 
in the peace agreement was to supply the 
South Vietnamese one for one, those 
items that were destroyed in the fighting. 
And he reminded us that the requirement 
for this one-for-one replacement is set 
by the level of fighting the North Viet- 
namese impose on the South Vietnamese. 

Ambassador Martin told us too that if 
the Congress would come through with 
this $1 billion, which the conferees had 
approved in the authorization bill, this 
would just barely supply a one-for-one 
replacement. He said too, as we have al- 
ready been told here tonight, that the 
North Vietnamese are beginning to get 
a little discouraged, so if the South Viet- 
namese can just hold out militarily for 
another year and demonstrate to the 
North Vietnamese that their land can- 
not be taken over by force, we have a 
real opportunity of achieving a stable 
peace settlement in that country. 

I think we ought to do it. I think we 
ought to stick it out. We did not aban- 
don South Korea the minute we settled 
the war there; we stayed with them for 
a little while. We did not abandon Tai- 
wan; we stuck with them for a while. 
And if we can stay with the South Viet- 
namese this year and perhaps 1 year 
more, I am convinced we can achieve 
there the peace we all want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) for 1 minute. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, in pre- 
vious years funds for support of South 
Vietnam have been carried throughout 
the defense bill, and it was very difficult 
to identify the funds. 

This year, as indicated on page 26 of 
the appropriation bill for defense, we 
have identified all the money we have 
provided for South Vietnam in a separate 
title of the bill. This is $1 billion as com- 
pared to the $1.4 billion that was re- 
quested. 

I say to the Members that this is not 
the time to reject the plea that has been 
made by the Secretary of State and 
others that we not abandon our friends 
in South Vietnam at a critical period. 

Mr. Chairman, I just trust and believe 
that the House will vote down the Flynt 
amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Chairman, this Na- 
tion has been involved in financing war 
in Vietnam for far too long. It has al- 
ready been 25 years since the United 
States began paying for the French war 
to reconquer Vietnam. This adventure 
has brought nothing but grief to the 
American people, and they have long 
since made it clear that they want no 
part of it. They want our involvement in 
Vietnam terminated, not continued in- 
definitely. Yet our present policy appears 
to be aimed at continuing to provide mili- 
tary aid for Vietnamese to continue kill- 
ing each other as long as the Saigon 
government is willing. 

In their statements before congres- 
sional committees and to the public, 
there is not the slightest evidence that 
the administration has any plan for 
bringing this involvement in war in Viet- 
nam to an end. They are apparently just 
going from year to year without any 
thought to how it is ever going to end. I 
believe, therefore, that it is up to Con- 
gress to take on the responsibility for 
terminating our military involvement in 
Vietnam. We should do so in the most 
responsible manner possible, and we 
should at the same time do everything 
possible to bring about a political settle- 
ment of the conflict, as outlined in the 
Paris Agreement. But let us by all means 
carry out the will of the American peo- 
ple to end our involvement in killing. 
Let us begin now to reduce our military 
aid with the intention of systematically 
phasing it out over a period of 2 or 3 
years. 

There is good reason to think that if 
Congress makes it clear that it will not 
finance a perpetual war in Vietnam, the 
Thieu government, which has been un- 
willing to move toward any real political 
competition, will get the message and 
will begin to accommodate itself to the 
need for a political settlement. 

Now is the time for Congress to give 
a direction and purpose to American pol- 
icy in Vietnam, to begin moving toward 
American disengagement and away from 
perpetual war. I urge my colleagues to 
support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT). 
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The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 


peared to have it. 
RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 233, noes 157, 
not voting 44, as follows: 


[Roll No. 453] 
AYES—233 


Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 

Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 


Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Pritchard 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. Gross 
Andrews, Grover 
N. Dak. Gude 
Annunzio Guyer 
Ashbrook Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Harsha 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 


Hébert 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 

Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla, 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Lott 
McEwen 
McFall 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, N.C. 
Michel 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Murphy, N.Y. 
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Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 

Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. Willlam 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Symms 
Talcott 


Thomson, Wis. 


Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 

Ware 

White 


Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Cohen 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fiynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 


Abdnor 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 


Hastings 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 

Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Koch 

Kyros 
Lagomarsino 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 


Mitchell, Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead, Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy, Ill. 

Natcher 


NOES—157 


Blackburn 


Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rose 
Rosenthal 


St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sisk 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
lft 


Breckinridge 


Fisher 
Flood 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Gettys 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gubser 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hays 


Murtha 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Quillen 


NOT VOTING—44 


Gunter Randall 
Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Hansen, Wash. Riegle 
Hawkins Roncalio, Wyo. 
Hogan Rooney, N.Y. 
Holifield Scherle 
Hungate Symington 
McClory Teague 
McSpadden Towell, Nev. 
Madden Udall 
Mollohan Waldie 

Wyatt 

Young, Alaska 

Young, ml. 


Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Williams 


Zablocki 
Zion 


Biaggi 
Bolling 
Brasco 
Broomfield 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Downing 
Flowers 
Gray 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BINGHAM 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BINGHAM: Page 
27, line 11, immediately before the period 
at the end thereof insert the following: “: 
Provided further, That none of the funds ap- 
propriated in this title shall be used for 
compensation or allowances of more than 
2,850 citizens of the United States in South 
Viet Nam who are members of the Armed 
Services or employees of or under contract 
to the Armed Services or the Department 
of Defense or any departments or agencies 
thereof”. 


Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment that parallels the amend- 
ment that the Members have just 
adopted. The amendment the Members 
have just adopted calls for a cut of ap- 
proximately 10 percent in what we are 
spending for military assistance in South 
Vietnam. My amendment would pro- 
pose a comparable cut of 10 percent 
in the Department of Defense personnel 
and armed services personnel that are 
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serving there now. We have some 3,150 
Department of Defense and Service em- 
ployees and contract personnel. I do not 
know how many of the Members realize 
we have that large a number still in Viet- 
nam, in spite of the fact that under the 
Paris Agreement of January 1973, we 
were not to have after 60 days any mili- 
tary advisers or any military personnel, 
including technical military personnel 
and military personnel associated with 
armaments, munitions, war materiel, and 
so forth. 

We have never carried out that elimi- 
nation of those personnel and, apparent- 
ly, it was not understood at the time we 
would. But it was understood that the 
personnel in our Defense Attaché’s Office 
would be phased out by the end of Janu- 
ary of this year and that the civilian 
contractors would be reduced to below 
500 soon thereafter. 

That has not happened. Although the 
numbers have been reduced, we still have 
3,100 of these people in Vietnam. Most of 
them are civilians. They are not in uni- 
form but they are doing the same kind 
of work as the military were previously. 
This discourages training of the South 
Vietnamese. 

The report recently submitted in the 
other body indicated that training was 
going very slowly among the South Viet- 
namese to take over the operations that 
have been done up to now by these Amer- 
ican technicians and which should be 
turned over to the South Vietnamese. A 
required resolution in service personnel 
will send a clear signal to the Saigon 
government that the Congress wants 
these operations to be taken over 
rapidly by the Vietnamese. 

There is also the danger of capture of 
these personnel. Americans are located in 
every district in Vietnam. This is an in- 
volvement we want to cut down. 

This is a very mild amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. I am not asking for an elimi- 
nation of these personnel but simply for 
a cut of 10 percent, down to 2,850 for 
this year. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the support of 
Members for this amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, as I un- 
derstand the figures, we have about 
3,288 personnel in South Vietnam, 
and the amendment would reduce the 
number by 436; making a total figure 
of 2,850. 

The amendment recently adopted, and 
unwisely so in my opinion, with respect 
to support for the military forces in 
South Vietnam, reduced the amount of 
such support. I do not myself personally 
believe, and I cannot speak for the com- 
mittee, that it is worth having a battle 
over the amendment just offered. It can 
be taken to the other body and if the 
Defense Department considers it wholly 
unacceptable the matter can be settled 
at that time. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. MINSHALL). 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I certainly support the remarks of 
the chairman of the committee. If it 
is totally unacceptable to the Depart- 
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ment of Defense we can resolve it at 
that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BINGHAM). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I meant 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Manon) there 
were—ayes 63, noes 34. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise not to offer an 
amendment but if I could to ask the 
Chairman of the full committee some 
questions which have fiooded my interest 
for a period of time and which I think 
might interest the House to discuss, even 
given some appreciation for the hour. 

It has been widely understood that in 
a variety of the budgets before the House 
there has been some funding for areas 
of clandestine or intelligence-gathering 
types of activities. 

One of the things that has puzzled me, 
that has stemmed from a conversation 
with the Director of the CIA in the 
course of hearings last fall, has been the 
unwillingness of both the CIA and the 
congressional oversight committees of 
intelligence activities to discuss ques- 
tions concerning the nature. of congres- 
sional oversight. Although I have only 
asked questions related to congressional 
procedures and have not asked questions 
about the substance of intelligence ac- 
tivities, there has been an effort made 
not to answer these questions, particu- 
larly those which related to oversight of 
the CIA and its covert operations. 

I have asked, as the Chairman knows 
in a brief discussion with him this after- 
noon, and in the course of a lengthy 
letter dated July 17 this year, that a 
variety of questions be answered on this 
subject dealing with the general nature 
of how Congress conducts oversight as 
far as this kind of activity is concerned. 

What I would be interested in doing, 
if I could, is asking the Chairman to re- 
spond, first, to whether or not there is, 
in fact, money for the CIA in general in 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion before us this afternoon. 

Mr. MAHON. There are funds for the 
Central Intelligence Agency in this bill, 
as there have been since the late 1940’s. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Could the gen- 
tleman tell me how many Members of 
the committee are appraised of the na- 
ture of funding in some specifics? 

Mr. MAHON. All of the subcommittee, 
12 members, attended hearings in con- 
nection with the CIA activities. The CIA 
budget is reviewed by 5 of the 12. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. The fiscal figures 
are available to the five, the particular 
appropriations for the activities of the 
CIA? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 
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Mr. HARRINGTON. Could the gen- 
tleman tell me whether there is a sepa- 
rate staff available for the oversight ac- 
tivities on the part of the committee? 

Mr. MAHON. There is always a staff 
man assigned. The gentleman knows 
that the Committees on Armed Forces 
of the House and the Senate, and the 
Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and the Senate do consider each 
year from time to time the monetary re- 
quirements of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. If I could inquire 
further of the gentleman, there appears 
to be an effort made from time to time 
to inform the oversight committee of the 
various activities connected with the 
CIA. How often during the course of 
the last year have they had meetings 
aside from discussing the general fund- 
ing of the CIA activities, to discuss the 
specifics of the CIA operations? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman has writ- 
ten me about a three-page letter asking 
me a number of questions about the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. I believe this 
was one of the questions. After this bill 
passes and we have a little more time 
I plan to respond to the gentleman’s 
letter. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. I am not ques- 
tioning that. 

Mr. MAHON. The Central Intelligence 
Agency is the principal intelligence 
agency of the United States. It would not 
be appropriate for us, and I am sure the 
gentleman would agree, to go into the 
intimate details of the funding of the 
Central Intelligence Agency on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. It would 
reveal information which should not be 
provided to foreign nations. They do not 
provide us with such information. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman misunderstood. How often in the 
course of last year have there been ac- 
tual meetings of the committee, of the 5 
or of the 12, to deal with the specific 
knowledge of being informed about CIA 
activities, not looking at the funding, 
but how frequently has the committee 
met? 

Mr. MAHON. The whole Subcommit- 
tee on Defense Appropriations has met 
regularly in the last 5 or 6 months. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. What about the 
subcommittee group? 

Mr. MAHON. The subcommittee group 
meets from time to time discussing these 
matters informally at times and more 
formally at other times. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. If I could say to 
the gentleman, there has been a wide- 
spread degree. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MAHON (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the re- 
mainder of the bill be dispensed with, 
and the unread portion of the bill be 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
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There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. Are there any points 
of order to the remainder of the bill? 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ADDABBO 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. AppAsBO: Page 
49, after line 3 insert the following: 

Sec. 847. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this Act the total sum appropriated 
to the Department of Defense by this Act 
shall not exceed $81,200,000,000. 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, this is 
not just another amendment to cut a 
defense bill; this is an “American Peo- 
ple-Needs or Priorities Amendment.” 

The President has stated that he will 
cut $5 billion from the budget or keep 
the budget at $300 billion, and veto any 
other increases. 

Mr. Chairman, we have passed 10 ap- 
propriation bills which cover the needs 
of all the people of these United States. 
Programs for health, transportation, the 
environment, schooling, housing, jobs; 
people-needs legislation programs which 
cannot be cut—they were carefully 
studied and passed by this Congress. 

The bill before us does not contain 
much in the way of people needs and 
priority programs. 

Yes, we must provide for our adequate 
and sufficient national security. But in 
these days of inflation and needed budget 
tightening, we cannot afford window 
dressing, extra gold braid, and luxuries. 

Even the Pentagon has called this a 
Military Establishment needs bill, not a 
defense bill. 

This, then, is the time for you to de- 
cide whether the military must spend 
over $1 billion on repair of facilities, an 
increase of over $200 million from last 
year’s appropriation, or whether we need 
funds now for housing and education 
and domestic needs; especially when we 
hear of the many base closings and the 
money that was to be saved. 

Must we spend over $300 million for 
seven new 707’s, the Pentagon not know- 
ing what they will put into them, or do 
we need better domestic transportation? 

Do we need better vocational and man- 
power retraining programs for our men 
and women rather than spending U.S. 
taxpayers’ money in training foreign 
nationals? 

Do we need an additional $80 million 
added to the $5 billion to protect one 
missile site or do we need the funds for 
clearing our air and water? 

Do we need preservation of fuel for 
domestic needs rather than flying our 
men overseas for additional exercises and 
training that can be just as easily per- 
formed here? 

Do we need more generals and officers 
per enlisted man than we had during 
World War II or do we need more public 
service employment for our men and 
women who want to work in productive 
activities? 

I can go on. There are many places 
within the Military Establishment where 
cuts can be made without undermining 
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our national security. Remember, with a 
smaller budget only a few short years 
ago we were spending $30 billion a year 
in fighting in Southeast Asia. I know 
there are many who do not like a meat- 
ax approach to cut a budget and I am 
one. But this is a $83.7 billion budget 
with many facets, some military, some 
civilian, some administrative; some of 
the highest priority and some of the 
lowest. The military made those choices 
during the Southeast Asia conflict. They 
can do it now if they are cut across the 
board. 
Again, if we cut too deeply they have 
a fund of over $10 billion of unobligated 
and unexpended funds which they can 
reprogram with congressional approval 
for high priority programs without in- 
creasing the budget we finally vote on. 
I urge, on behalf of the American needs 
and priorities, that my amendment be 
adopted and the ceiling of $81.2 billion 
be adopted. This was to be a cut of $2.5 
billion but since the adoption of the 
Flynt amendment this becomes a cut of 
only $2.2 billion. 
Requested increase in defense budget this 
year 
Fiscal year 1974 appropria- 
tion Act signed into law, 
January 2, 1974 
Fiscal year 1975 budget 
estimate, February 4, 
1974 
Increase fiscal year 
1975 over fiscal 
year 1974 +11, 364, 067, 000 
Fiscal year 1974 second 
supplemental estimate, 
February 4, 1974 


$74, 218, 230, 000 


85, 582, 297, 000 


6, 200, 421, 000 


Subtotal, increase.. 
Fiscal year 1975 budget 
amendments, May 30 and 
June 24, 1974 $1, 475, 200, 000 


+17, 564, 488, 000 


Total increase in 6 
months 

Fiscal year 1975 unobli- 

gated balance estimate. 

Fiscal year 1975 unex- 

pended balance esti- 


+19, 039, 688, 000 
6, 905, 000, 000 


44, 099, 000, 000 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been known for 
a long time in my district, throughout 
the country and in the Congress that if 
one wants to protect a program or an 
item, the best way to do it is under the 
name “defense.” 

I went on this subcommittee first in 
1943, and I assure you what we have 
today is not a Defense Department but 
a military establishment. 

I was able to point out, or we were, 
2 or 3 years ago that this Department 
had over $13 billion in unobligated funds 
that the Defense Department could and 
did use; money that had been obtained 
from the Congress for high priority items 
or for very, very low priority items with 
the approval of the committee. With 
hard work we have pulled that cushion 
down to $6.9 million now. 

It will not cripple a thing to pull that 
cushion down again by the amount of 
the Addabbo amendment. 
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Last year I suggested and the commit- 
tee approved what was either section 
735 or 745. This provision is carried for- 
ward in this bill as section 843. 

Until then the Department spent bil- 
lions of dollars for purposes which had 
been turned down or had not been ap- 
propriated for. They would tell the com- 
mittee, “We have the money already.” 

The committee, at my suggestion, if I 
may say so, adopted this provision last 
year. We have operated under it for 1 
year. It reads: 

No part of the funds in this Act shall be 
available to prepare or present a request to 
the Committee on Appropriations for the 
reprogramming of funds, unless for higher 
priority items, based on unforeseen military 
requirements, than those for which originally 
appropriated and in no case where the item 
for which reprogramming is requested has 
been denied by the Congress. 


I wish the Members would follow me 
on this. That section has done no dam- 
age, but let us see what good it has done. 

Before that section was adopted, they 
requested of the Congress $1.43 billion 
for reprograming. The committee al- 
lowed them $1,255,000,000. Because of 
that language, they could not take money 
they got for higher priority items and 
spend it for low priority items. 

This year because of that provision the 
Department asked for only $219 million, 
and the Congress approved $196 million. 
Therefore, the Members can see that we 
saved around $1.2 hillion, by reason of 
not letting them use money that they 
had for things that are prohibited by this 
section. 

I am saying to the Members that the 
gentleman’s amendment reduces a $6.9 
billion carryover that they have, subject 
to this reprograming, by $2.5 billion. It 
will leave around $4.5 billion for emer- 
gencies over and above what we appro- 
priate here. 

What is the reason for doing this in 
this way? We could not judge their 
ability to carry out what they claim they 
want to do under this bill. I urge in the 
ensuing year that we get an inventory 
of just what we do have and where we are 
going from here. 

Mr. Chairman, the most dangerous 
thing, in my opinion, that this country 
faces today is not from Russia, it is not 
from abroad; it is the rampant inflation 
at home. I say to the Members that if we 
are going to get the dollar to the point 
where it is worth anything, if we are 
going to get stability in our economy, we 
must take some action to save our econ- 
omy. The strength of our economy is 
the base for our defense. If the economy 
breaks down, everything goes with it. 
Thus it is that we must act, and if we are 
to get the job done, we must cut our 
Military Establishment back to defense. 

I know it is going to be said that we 
had Mr. Kissinger before us a few days 
ago. We always have somebody who says 
we cannot touch this and we cannot 
touch that. But there is one thing he did 
say and one thing we all know: that if 
the economy goes down, the rest of it 
goes down, too. That is just as sure as I 
stand here. 
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I do not believe that having been able 
to attend no more hearings than I did 
that I should offer specific cuts on an 
item-by-item approach. This approach 
is sound, saves money and like my pro- 
vision of last year, will save more as time 
passes. When we cut the carryover funds 
that are unobligated, funds that they 
used in the past to get what they wanted, 
funds that were not obligated to them, 
we are not doing them any injury in the 
world. 

We must bring our house in order, we 
must have a streamlined fighting force 
with modern weapons freed of the move- 
ment of dependents around the world 
which will probably call for shorter tours 
of duty. To back up such a force we need 
a trained and ready Reserve and 
Guard—who follow their occupation, 
contribute to the economy and help us 
with inflation, our chief and most dan- 
gerous enemy. 

Perhaps other Members will not tell 
us this, but this bill has funds in it to 
send some 30,000 or 40,000 more depend- 
ents to Europe. We have got soldiers 
around the world who are really unable 
to defend themselves, who would be 
hostages if war were to break out. 

Think of Korea, think of the many 
other places, and you will realize the 
truth of what I say. Once our men or 
their dependents are captured the Amer- 
ican will be for getting them back and 
we will get in deeper and deeper. 

So I say, let us show the people that 
the Military Establishment is a part of 
this country, taking its cut in the soft 
spot, the cushion. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the Members 
there is no record in history where any 
nation can spend 30 to 35 percent of 
their total income over a long period of 
years in the name of defense without 
ruinous inflation. 

My friends, did you know we cannot 
hire an Army; that the Defense Depart- 
ment, which got us to raise pay greatly a 
few years ago “to get men who were 
qualified to handle the sophisticated 
weapons of today, are now trying to hire 
high school dropouts, asking us not to 
require that 50 percent be high school 
graduates? They spend on recruiting 
over $600,000,000 and still cannot get 
their quota of even dropouts. 

We have reached the time for action. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

I could understand some Member who 
is not a member of this subcommittee or 
not a member of the committee, one who 
had no opportunity to participate in the 
specifics of handling the individual ap- 
propriations contained in this bill, offer- 
ing an amendment of this kind. But I 
simply cannot understand that action by 
a Member who has had an opportunity 
to sit in the hearings, who has had a 
chance to observe that these increased 
costs are the result of the action of the 
Congress, not the result of the action of 
this subcommittee or of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 
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We could not say that we are arbi- 
trarily going to cut off $2% billion, be- 
cause we do not believe in inflation and 
we do not believe that should be per- 
mitted to increase the cost of these 
items, because the cost is going up. We 
could not close our eyes to the fact that 
the cost of the fuel needed for the oper- 
ation of ships, planes, and vehicles and 
the cost of the hardware needed by the 
Armed Forces have gone up much more 
than anyone could anticipate. 

Mr. Chairman, we did not set the pay 
raises around here that have now be- 
come a fact of life, the provisions that 
call for automatic increases for both the 
civilians and the people in uniform who 
serve in the Department of Defense. 

Sure, we had some supplementals. But 
that is the explanation for them. We did 
reduce where we thought we could, and 
there were some things that we could 
not reduce because they were mandated 
by law. 

So we have the so-called increase in 
this year’s appropriation bill explainable 
by the same factors. 

Yes, I could understand this kind of a 
broad, across-the-board cut coming from 
some Member outside the committee. But 
this is an abrogation of the responsibil- 
ity of the members of this subcommittee 
and of the full committee and of the 
Members of this House. We are saying to 
them that we do not know where to cut 
these things, but we are going to take an 
across-the-board cut, and “We will let 
you decide where you are going to take 
them, not where we feel the reductions 
ought to be made.” 

In the markup sessions we had, I did 
not see the chairman of the committee 
or anybody else putting a muzzle on the 
members of this subcommittee who want 
to come in here now with a cut that has 
to be based on a lack of information and 
a desire simply to cut across the board. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished ranking 
minority member, 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to commend my good 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Davis) on his excellent statement, 
and I would also like to point out to so 
many of my colleagues on the floor who 
Say to me, “Look, BILL, this bill is $4 bil- 
lion more than it was last year, why?” 
My answer to that is that it is actually $1 
billion less than last year’s bill, and I 
would like to point out why. 

In brief: $1.5 billion of increase in this 
bill is for the increase in the cost of 
petroleum. $2.5 billion we have estimated 
has been attributed to inflation, a con- 
servative figure. And another $1 billion, 
which makes a total of $5 billion, is the 
increased cost for the civilian pay in- 
creases. 

So that the bill is actually $1 billion 
less than last year’s bill, and not $4 bil- 
lion more. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing let me say 
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this: You cannot justify this kind of an 
across-the-board reduction on the basis 
of unobligated balances that occur be- 
cause this is in accordance with the 
method by which we appropriate funds 
for research and deveiopment, and for 
procurement, not for operation and 
maintenance, not for personnel, because 
those funds cannot be carried over. What 
we are talking about here are funds ap- 
propriated to cover entire projects that 
we knew when we appropriated them 
could not be obligated, and could not be 
expended in the fiscal year in which they 
were made. 

So I plead with my colleagues in the 
name of responsibility not to turn this 
kind of a reduction over to somebody else 
over at the Pentagon, but keep that 're- 
sponsibility here where it belongs, and 
particularly among the members of this 
subcommittee who had opportunity to 
offer specific reductions in that sub- 
committee. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York, who is my very 
good friend, did not tell us where he pro- 
poses to make this $2.5 billion cut. I 
think we are entitled to know that. Con- 
gress has a responsibility to say where a 
cut can and should be taken. This is 
a meat-ax approach. This just says lop 
off an arm or a leg, and hope the cut 
comes in the right place, and does not 
bleed the patient to death. 

Are we going to take it out of person- 
nel? We will have in this fiscal year the 
smallest active duty force since 1950, and 
the smallest civilian force in years. The 
pay is high, but the number is low. The 
fiscal year has already started, to take 
personnel cuts beyond those programed 
will cripple the Defense Department. 
What bases will be closed by the adoption 
of this amendment? Will you take the 
cut out of unobligated funds? That is al- 
ways a happy hunting ground for people 
who want cuts in defense. It sounds 
good, but it will not work. The money al- 
ready is committed. The funding has 
been provided and most of it cannot be 
recaptured because it has been already 
committed to ongoing programs. 

This bill has a provision that in effect 
says: Do not come up here and ask for 
reprograming unless it is for a higher 
priority item. We say by this provision 
“do not take any funds and reprogram 
them without receiving our approval.” 
We say in effect the funds we provide 
cannot be touched. 

You can cut procurement. But we al- 
ready have fewer weapons, fewer guns, 
fewer tanks, fewer planes, and not as 
many modern ships as Russia. So if you 
cut procurement, you put our forces 
further behind. In modernization and 
effectiveness is that what you want to do? 
We have a serious problem now of mod- 
ernization. We need more weapons, not 
less. 

We need more equipment, not less. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I wonder if the gentleman might tell 
the members of the committee how many 
divisions of ready troops the Russians 
were able to mobilize during the Middle 
East war and compare that to how many 
divisions the United States would have 
been able to mobilize in the same period 
of time. 

Mr. SIKES. The Russians were able to 
mobilize seven divisions for movement to 
the Middle East. We would have been able 
to put together 1% divisions. Theirs 
were fully equipped. 

Research and development—we could 
cut research and development. Most 
people do not know much about research 
and development anyway. It sounds like 
a good place to make cuts. So we could 
take it out of research and development 
and stop progress. Just that simple. Stop 
progress. If there is any area in which we 
have to make progress, it is in the devel- 
opment of new and more effective weap- 
ons. So we take it out of research and 
development and stop progress. Yes, this 
is a meat-ax approach; it would be a 
highly destructive cut. 

I think we must remember that the 
defense of America should not be called 
on to accept the last priority in our 
country. The defense of America should 
not be called on to bear the brunt of in- 
fiation. The military is spending a con- 
stantly decreasing share of our national 
budget. Other pressing needs are recog- 
nized more and more. National priorities 
have been reordered. 

For the past few years total Federal 
spending has been doubled. Within that 
spending, aid to education increased five 
times; public assistance tripled; social 
security tripled; health care fortyfold in- 
crease; and defense spending only 50 
percent more in current year dollars, and 
that is below the rate of inflation. In 
terms of dollars, defense expenditures 
are constantly decreasing. We cannot af- 
ford to take any more cuts unless we 
want to cripple the defense and security 
of America. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the state- 
ment that was just made by the gentle- 
man from Florida, but I want to com- 
ment on what my good friend, the 
gentleman from Mississippi, had to 
say about the allegation that carry- 
over funds would be reduced by this 
amendment. With all due respect to his 
learning and his seniority on the com- 
mittee since 1943, this is just not so. 
These carryover funds that are available 
to the military are committed funds. We 
watch this in the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee through the process of re- 
programing. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has twice inserted language re- 
quiring reprograming only to a higher 
priority program. 

What is proposed here is, as has been 
aptly described, is a meat ax cut—$2\4 
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billion from the military funds and by a 
member of the Defense Subcommittee 
who has not the courage to identify the 
places that he wants to apply the cut. 

We talk about the budget of this coun- 
try as being uncontrollable. Seventy per- 
cent of the budget of this country is said 
to be uncontrollable. A very substantial 
portion of defense appropriations are 
also uncontrollable because they apply to 
personnel. 

We have just so many on the rolls and 
we have to pay them. The result is that 
this $24 billion would have to be applied 
to procurement or research and develop- 
ment or to bases that would have to be 
met by more base closures. If Members 
in this body want to support a proposal 
that means more closures in their dis- 
tricts, then let them do it. 

And let all concerned understand 
clearly, and the American people realize, 
that those who vote for this amendment 
are voting against an adequate national 
defense for this country. 

The appropriation which is before us 
at a figure of $83 billion is said to be 
extraordinarily high. But it is not in 
terms of real purchasing power. Sixty 
percent of the money in this appropria- 
tion is for personnel expenditures as 
compared with about 30 percent for the 
Soviet Union. This is a significant dis- 
advantage for the military. 

We must keep this country strong. 
This is not the time, when we have fewer 
ships, when we have slower submarines, 
when we have fewer missiles, when we 
are talking about agreements such as 
SALT I, and SALT II, to handicap the 
United States in terms of its retaliatory 
deterrent whether conventional or nu- 
clear. This is not the time to be under- 
taking further reductions in the Defense 
budget, because, Mr. Chairman, it is in- 
adequate as it is. 

There is no way to avoid this truth. 
The figures that are before us are mas- 
sively deceptive in terms of their appli- 
cation to the needs of this country. We 
spent many billions of dollars during the 
period of the Vietnam war, that were re- 
quired of us, at a loss in terms of pro- 
curement. We are going to have to re- 
build our Navy and we are going to 
have to bring our planes up to snuff, and 
we are going to have to proceed with re- 
search and development to build our- 
selves up, not for the purpose of going 
around the world as an aggressor or mak- 
ing war upon people, but for the purpose 
of defending our country and using our 
diplomacy in the quest for world stability 
and peace. But for us to be strong for 
peace we must be strong militarily. Unless 
we have strength and an adequate de- 
fense for this Nation there will not be the 
kind of world we want to have for all peo- 
ple. Not just for the people of the United 
States but for the entire world, developed 
and undeveloped, advantaged and disad- 
vantaged. 

With all due respect for those who 
propose this meat-ax cut, I earnestly im- 
plore the Members of this body to deny 
this amendment. The defense bill is not 
the proper place for the application of 
the so-called Bow amendment principle. 
The pending amendment should be re- 
jected and rejected emphatically. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this meat-ax approach 
amendment is similar to an amendment 
which was offered to the Defense au- 
thorization bill out of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. That amendment was 
voted down. I hope the House will reject 
this approach again. 

We have now cut the defense request 
by $4 billion. We have told the Defense 
Department where the cuts were to be 
applied, as we should do if we shoulder 
our responsibilities. 

Now the gentleman’s amendment 
would just say to officers of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that they should take 
out $2.5 billion more. We would not know 
where they were going to take the cuts. 
We would in effect say that we do not 
know how to do it ourselves thereby re- 
linquishing our authority to the execu- 
tive branch. 

I firmly believe that with all the em- 
phasis on better control of the purse, it 
is a poor time for us to begin giving such 
blanket authority to the Department of 
Defense. 

Inflation is at the annual rate of 13 
percent. The Secretary of Defense has 
told us very flatly that it would be im- 
possible to carry on the programs which 
are in the budget, the military person- 
nel programs in the budget, the procure- 
ment programs, and others which are in 
the budget, with the funds requested in 
the budget because in the budget for De- 
fense they cranked in a 4-percent infla- 
tion factor, but inflation has turned out 
to be 13 percent and all the budget pro- 
grams cannot be financed. 

I would think the House would want to 
decide what bases should be closed and 
what aircraft procurements are to be re- 
duced in number or omitted and what is 
to be eliminated in the field of research 
and development and all the rest. 

I think in this appropriation bill we 
ought to do as we did in the Defense au- 
thorization bill and vote this meat ax 
cut down rather than surrender our pre- 
rogatives to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge Members to vote 
down this amendment. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. CULVER). 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment to set a ceil- 
ing of $81.2 billion on the Department 
of Defense appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1975. This would cut another $2.5 
billion from the administration’s request, 
which has already been cut $3.4 billion 
by the Appropriations Committee, while 
still leaving this year’s defense budget 
more than $2 billion higher than last 
year’s appropriation. 

Significantly, the total cut of $5.9 bil- 
lion would almost exactly equal the $6 
billion in padding which Secretary 
Schlesinger has admitted was put into 
the administration’s request last winter 
as a way of stimulating the economy. 
Defense spending is of course the least 
efficient way of doing this, since the 
goods and services produced do not en- 
ter the civilian mainstream. But in any 
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event, the administration has now 
switched signals and is calling for a $5 to 
$10 billion cut in Federal spending. We 
should take them at their word and ex- 
cise the fat they themselves have put 
into the budget. 

There are numerous places where econ- 
omies can be achieved without at all 
impairing our security. The committee 
report itself refers to “a number of new 
initiatives in the area of strategic offen- 
sive weapons” and states that “the com- 
mittee is not certain that all of them 
must be fully developed and deployed.” 
This would certainly include, in my 
judgment, the B-1 bomber against which 
I have consistently voted, and also the 
Trident submarine and missile system 
for which nearly $2 billion is budgeted 
in the bill before us. These are very ex- 
pensive weapons items, which have not 
been shown to be essential and whose 
curtailment can save us many billions 
of dollars over the coming years. 

I believe significant savings can also 
be achieved by reducing our support 
forces in Europe and by bringing back 
the excessive troop strengths we still 
maintain in Korea and other Far East 
outposts. National security requires a 
healthy economy as well as an adequate 
defense, and we can spend ourselves into 
self-destruction if we do not heed the 
dire warnings of our present inflation. 

In the past the House has been re- 
luctant to second-guess the experienced 
judgment of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the defense budget. But in- 
flation is everybody’s business and the 
fight against it demands the collective 
efforts of all of us. The Pentagon’s budget 
makes up 70 percent of the controllable 
funds in this year’s budget, so that the 
bill before us represents the earliest and 
the best opportunity we have to vote 
meaningful reductions in Federal spend- 
ing. 

The device of a spending ceiling is also 
consistent with the mechanism we have 
chosen to incorporate in the Budget Con- 
trol Act, which will taxe effect next year. 
We can show our fidelity to that reform 
by adopting the defense spending ceiling 
Iam advocating. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. W. . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret after my long service to have some- 
one say flatly that I am wrong. I would 
like for the Members at least to listen 
for a minute. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee has reprogramed over $15 billion 
in recent years of funds that have been 
unspent. 

Last year the committee reprogramed 
$1.2 billion from these unspent funds, 
so to say that the $6.9 billion unobligated 
is available for reprograming is entirely 
correct. 

As evidence that we can do it this 
committee has approved over $15 billion 
in recent years in reprograming, so I 
say that we are not wrong in saying 
that this cut can be applied to the carry- 
over funds that are unspent. That can 
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be done and that is what is contem- 
plated. 

As I say, when we wrote the language 
limiting reprograming in the bill at my 
suggestion last year, that use of funds 
for other purposes that we had not ap- 
proved in Congress was cut from $1.2 
billion to $96 million. So it shows it can 
be done. 

Since that language is in the bill, we 
can afford to reduce the carryover bank 
balance whenever we want to; so do not 
say that it is wrong. It has been done by 
this Congress repeatedly. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Hays was 
allowed to speak out of order.) 

ELECTION REFORM ACT OF 1971 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, tomorrow 
the rule will come up on the election 
reform bill and in the rule there is a 
provision that all amendments, because 
this is a very technical bill, all amend- 
ments must be printed in the Recorp the 
day before. 

I simply take this brief few seconds 
to put the Members on notice, because it 
is not the desire of the committee to 
preclude anyone from offering amend- 
ments; so if there are those who have an 
amendment, it ought to go in the REC- 
orp tonight. 

The reason we asked for that rule 
is because this is a very highly technical 
complicated bill. We want to give our 
staff time to look at each amendment 
and to see how it fits into this bill and the 
law we are amending, which is the Elec- 
tion Reform Act of 1971. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I just want to point out to 
the gentlemen serving on the subcom- 
mittee that when we vote for a Defense 
appropriation bill, we are not voting for 
what all the money will be spent for in 
the ensuing year, because they know, as 
well as I do and as the gentleman from 
Mississippi just pointed out, that well 
within that year the money asked for 
in the original budget is changed over to 
other programs so this is not a meat ax 
approach, because they themselves, as 
I have in appropriations, have changed 
directions by reprograming within the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. CARNEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close at 9 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the motion was made will 
be recognized for 30 seconds each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. CARNEY). 

(By unanimous consent, Messrs. 
Gramo, O'NEILL, OBEY, LATTA, and 
Appasso yielded their time to Mr. 
Carney of Ohio.) 
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Mr. CARNEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
do the Members remember a great Gen- 
eral of the United States, a great Amer- 
ican President, General Eisenhower; 
President Eisenhower? Do the Members 
remember his farewell message: “Beware 
of a military-industrial complex”? 

This was a man who devoted his whole 
life to the military. We should remem- 
ber what he told us. 

Members get their mail from back 
home, and they tell us to save the Amer- 
ican people some money. It is a funny 
thing that I see some Members here to- 
day, whenever a military bill comes up 
to kill people, to blow people up, say that 
we cannot afford not to do it. 

The very same Members, when school 
lunches for kids comes up, when the 
safety of workers comes up, when it is 
something for the American people, 
something to fill hungry bellies, some- 
thing to make America stronger here at 
home, those very same Members will al- 
ways say—some Members of this com- 
mittee and some on the other side—will 
say, “Oh, we cannot afford it. We can- 
not do this.” 

But, we can spend billions and no one 
raises any objection. 

I made this request a few weeks ago 
when we had a school lunch program 
here, and I got up and talked along these 
lines. They said that we could not af- 
ford to do it. 

I say, are we going to go that way? We 
have the money to spend billions, but the 
American people want money saved. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, 
JAMIE WHITTEN, is a great American and 
member of this committee. He says it 
can be saved safely. The American peo- 
ple are looking at this. They want some 
action, and we had better give it to them 
or things are going to change. 

No wonder Congress is in such low es- 
teem with the American people. We have 
billions to spend to kill people, but 
nothing for the American people. We had 
better shape up, because the time is get- 
ting late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, what 
has happened to the peace dividend? 
That is what I want to know. 

A couple of years ago we thought we 
would save money after getting out of 
Vietnam. We saved money and cut ap- 
propriations after World War I, after 
World War II, after the Korean war, 
but what happened after the Vietnam 
War? Defense expenditures went up. 

I say, vote for the Addabbo amend- 
ment and get a little bit of peace divi- 
dend. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin yielded his time to Mr. MIN- 
SHALL of Ohio.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. WYMAN). 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to make the point now that existing 
transfer authority under this bill includes 
$700 million. Reprograming can only take 
place to a higher level and this is law at 
the insistence of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. I think this is a very worthy 
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program, and it is in the law. The cur- 
rent defense budget is the lowest since 
1951. It is plagued by inflation and by 
extraordinary fuel costs. If we want to 
keep the country strong, we should put 
aside partisanship or other political con- 
siderations and vote against the Addabbo 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from ,California (Mr. 
LEGGETT). 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, restat- 
ing the Addabbo amendment, it would 
merely cut $2 billion out of the $11 billion 
escalation that is going to occur in fiscal 
year 1975 spending as compared to 1974. 

I think the amendment is eminently 
good. We are planning on expanding our 
national debt this year by some $22 bil- 
lion. This is a place where we can cut, 
among other places, and I think we 
ought to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
WAGGONNER). 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. The 
proposal by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. AppaBso) to use unobligated 
balances of prior years Defense appropri- 
ations is just not realistic. 

As most Members realize, when a De- 
fense procurement appropriation budget 
is prepared by the Department, the funds 
requested represent the full cost of the 
procurement line item. This is done, at 
the insistence of the Congress, so that 
both the Congress and the public can see 
the total cost of an item as of the time 
the funds are requested. This is known as 
the full funding policy. 

Under this full funding policy, all the 
funds appropriated in a given year are 
committed to specific programs and 
quantities. Quite often, however, the 
funds are not obligated to such programs 
until a later year, depending upon pro- 
duction schedules delineated in the spe- 
cific contracts involved. It is clear that if 
prior year unobligated balances were to 
be applied to new programs, this would 
amount to canceling out programs pre- 
viously approved by the Congress which 
are still in the process of being completed. 
In other words, we would, if we adopted 
the gentleman’s amendment, be cancel- 
ing on-going programs to fund present 
programs—many of which are based on 
the presumption that the previous pro- 
grams would be completed. I submit that 
this is not realistic. I also submit that 
approval of the amendment would be ir- 
responsible management on the part of 
the House, since we cannot even identify 
the specific programs which would suffer. 

The amendment would not only defeat 
the expressed intent of the Congress in 
previous appropriations bills, it would 
also severely hamper the Department of 
Defense in its efforts to maintain an 
orderly procurement process. 

Now the gentleman has also asserted 
that unexpended balances can be applied 
to new programs for fiscal year 1975. This 
is even more unrealistic than the other 
assertion. Unexpended balances exist be- 
cause payments to contractors are made 
upon delivery. Therefore, balances which 
are classified as obligated but unex- 
pended will be needed and used by De- 
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fense to pay contractors for goods to be 
delivered under existing contracts. It 
would be completely unthinkable to apply 
these funds, which are already contrac- 
tually committed to pay manufacturers 
for work presently being performed, to 
any other purpose. 

Let me close by asking this question: 
How many Members of the House are 
willing to stand up and vote for an 
amendment which would result in con- 
tractors and subcontractors being 
refused payment for work already in 
progress? Let me also add that the gen- 
tleman'’s amendment make no provision 
for the payment of the various lawsuits 
which would arise should the amend- 
ment be passed. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be roundly defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
support the Addabbo amendment. I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBER- 
LING). 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
everyone here is aware that inflation has 
reached crisis proportions and is the 
overriding problem facing this country. 
The distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon) has on many occasions 
pointed out to us that we are headed for 
disaster if we do not end the profligate 
spending habits that have helped pro- 
duce the inflation. The distinguished 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Ap- 
DABBO) by offering this amendment to 
place a ceiling on the Defense budget has 
given every Member a chance to strike 
‘a modest but significant blow against 
inflation. If we do not start placing real- 
istic ceilings on such spending, we will 
soon lose all control. The 1975 Brookings 
Institution Study on Budget Priorities 
estimates that military spending could 
rise as high as $142 billion a year by 1980 
if the programs outlined in the 1975 
budget are approved and continued. The 
cut made by the committee are a good 
start but are not enough. 

Everyone here supports a strong na- 
tional defense, but I think we would all 
agree that we should not spend one dol- 
lar more than is absolutely necessary. 
Next to printing money to pay the Gov- 
ernment’s bills, defense spending is the 
most inflationary thing we could do, since 
it puts enormous amounts of money in a 
few peoples’ pockets but does not create 
any corresponding increase in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. Furthermore, 
the same amount of tax dollars spent on 
housing, mass transit, hospitals, schools, 
and other things we desperately need 
will produce up to twice as many jobs. 

Everyone here knows there just has 
to be a tremendous amount of waste in 
a military budget of $84 billion. Yet, be- 
cause Congress has yet to equip itself 
with the means for making effective 
judgments on all of the programs cov- 
ered by the Defense budget, it has been 
difficult to obtain support for reducing 
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or eliminating specific items in the budg- 
et. The strength of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
is that it leaves it to the Pentagon ex- 
perts to make the decision as to specific 
items. 

Let me give you, however, one example 
of a specific cut which could save $255 
million this year and billions in subse- 
quent years. While you will not find it 
anywhere in the bill or the committee 
report, $455. million of the $3.4 billion 
provided to the Air Force in title V for 
research and development is to cover 
work this year on the B-1 bomber; $255 
million of this could easily be removed 
without slowing up current programs or 
impairing our defenses. 

A recent in-depth study, prepared un- 
der the auspices of Members of Congress 
for peace through law, drew the follow- 
ing conclusions on the B-1 bomber pro- 
gram: 

1. Strategic nuclear bombardment by air- 
craft flying over a target and dropping 
gravity bombs now plays at best only a 
marginal role in the U.S. strategic deterrent 
posture and, in the near future, may become 
strategically superfluous. 

2. Both the nature and the size of the 
planned strategic bomber force are based on 
its fulfilling a counterforce role. This prem- 
ise that bombers would be useful in strik- 
ing Soviet ICBM’s on the ground after a 
nuclear war is already underway is wholly 
implausible. 

3. There is no time urgency to commence 
production of the B—1 by 1976. The Strategic 
Air Command plans that the existing force 
of B-52G's and H’s and the FB-11l's will 
be operational through the 1980's. In other 
words the proposed 244 B-1’s are to be an 
addition to the existing 255 B-52G’s and 
H's and the 66 FB-111's, and are not replace- 
ments for them. Such an addition increases 
the present 21 million pound total bomber 
payload to nearly 52 million pounds. 

4. Of particular interest is the production 
cost of the B-1 program, which between 1970 
and 1974, has gone from an estimated $9.4 
billion to an estimated $15 billion. In four 
years, this represents a 75% overrun in re- 
search and development costs and a 55% 
overrun in estimated procurement costs. This 
means that in 1974 dollars, by the end of the 
production phase, we are faced with an over- 
run of $5.6 billion and the first aircraft has 
yet to fiy. The $15 billion figure excludes 
such essential follow-on costs as armaments, 
decoy missiles, improved avionics, a new 
compatible tanker and operation and main- 
tenance costs, which will likely push the 
total program to a minimum of $35.5 billion 
in 1974 dollars and, should costs rise pro- 
portionately, by 1979 the total projected costs 
of 244 aircraft and support resources could 
be $70 billion. All of this, added to the cur- 
rent $2.2 billion that is being spent annually 
to replace approximately 100 aircraft a year 
of the Air Force’s combat inventory, adds 
up to staggering future commitments. 

5. The last complete cost-effectiveness 
study on the B-1 bomber was made in 1966. 
Rising costs, degraded performance and seri- 
ous slippages in the program, make the re- 
sults of those 8-year-old studies almost 
meaningless. 

The B-1 program is making inflationary 
pressures still more severe and because of its 
extensive use of costly materials and highly 
skilled technicians, it is an extremely in- 
efficient method of priming the economic 
pump or providing jobs. For long-term sta- 
bility, both the industry and its workers 
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would be better served by legislation that 
would result in a realistic conversion pro- 
gram that would shift such skills and facili- 
ties to civilian needs in the areas of mass 
transit and development of new sources of 
energy. 

The validity of these recommendations are 
further borne out in a Comptroller General's 
report to Congress dated April 17, 1974, en- 
titled “A Study of Alternative Courses of Ac- 
tion for the Strategic Manned Bomber.” The 
unclassified digest of that report states that 
the total production cost of the projected B-1 
fieet will significantly exceed the production 
cost of other alternative strategic systems. 

The Comptroller General concluded that 
in view of the options still open, the Secre- 
tary of Defense should insure that an up- 
dated, independent cost-effectiveness study 
on a force-level basis be prepared for the 
manned bomber mission and that such study 
should be completed for use in deciding 
whether to produce the B-1 aircraft. The 
appendix of the report contains letters from 
both the Deputy Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense concurring in the need 
for a new cost-effectiveness study but not 
concurring in all of the conditions recom- 
mended by the General Accounting Office to 
insure the study’s objectivity. 

If the production of the B-1 proceeds next 
year on schedule, it will mean a much more 
substantial commitment of federal dollars 
and a further stimulant to inflation, The 
suggested $255 million cut in this year’s B-1 
budget and a postponement of the produc- 
tion decision until 1980 will not only help 
to curb inflationary military spending this 
year and in the years to come, but will give 
the experts a badly needed opportunity to 
re-evaluate the B-1 in light of its rising costs 
and declining performance. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PRICE). 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to this amendment. 

As a member of the research and de- 
velopment section of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I call the attention of 
the Members to the fact that we took 
these items item by item and spent al- 
most 30 days trimming this to what we 
thought was proper, and to just use this 
meat-ax approach against this Defense 
spending, I think is ridiculous for it will 
modify all the work we have tried to do 
in the 30 days spent by this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
MINSHALL) . 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, in 1 minute I would like to just say 
that it seems to be the popular thing to 
do, to be against defense spending. 


I would like to repeat what I said 
earlier. Those who say that this bill is 
$4 billion over last year’s bill are com- 
pletely in error. I would like to repeat 
these figures for those who were not in 
the Chamber at the time I spoke before. 
About $1.5 billion of the increase is for 
petroleum cost increases; $2.5 billion— 
and that is a conservative estimate—is 
for inflation; and about $1 billion of this, 
a total of $5 billion, is for civilian and 
military pay increases. 

I certainly hope that the Members of 
this House will not go along with this 
amendment. We have spent many hours 
in the committee on this budget request. 
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It is a bare bones budget as far as all of 
us on the committee are concerned, with 
very few exceptions. 

I hope the Members will defeat this 
amendment in the interest of national 
security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, as the bill 
now stands, we have cut the Defense 
budget by $4 billion. The amendment 
would reduce it by $2.5 billion more. That 
is too deep a cut, and it should not be 
done. 

Let us show the Nation and let us 
show the world our resolve. Let us keep 
this country strong. Let us not weaken 
under pressure and stress. Let us be aware 
of the dangers in this world and let us 
retain our No. 1 position. 

Let us vote down the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered to 
H.R. 16423 by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Appasso). I do so with the 
hope that this body will act responsibly 
in controlling our runaway budget. 

Within the last several weeks, ad- 
ministration spokesmen have called for 
budget cuts ranging from $3 billion to 
$10 billion. Seventy percent or our con- 
trollable budget is in the form of mili- 
tary expenditures. While I will back ef- 
forts to get control of back door expendi- 
tures, I feel it imperative that we make 
more than the annual token cut in de- 
fense spending. 

Frankly, I do not think the gentle- 
man’s amendment goes far enough. This 
budget would still entail an almost 12- 
percent increase over last year’s mili- 
tary budget even if this amendment 
passes. Nevertheless, it is imperative 
that we bring this proposed appropria- 
tion more in line with the spending 
priorities of the vast majority of the 
Members of Congress. 

The respective committees have worked 
long and hard in paring almost $4 
billion from the original request. This 
cut will represent another $2.7 billion 
cut. It is important if we are to be 
able to control inflation and change our 
spending habits that this amendment 
passes. 

I find it interesting that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has close to $38 billion 
in an unexpended balance currently. 
The proposed budget will raise this 
amount to $44 billion. Perhaps one un- 
exposed and overhanging cause of infia- 
tion is the money in the pipe—money 
authorized, appropriated, but not spent. 
The Congress has no control of these 
funds when an economic crises comes 
upon us. Rather than increase the money 
“in the pipe,” we should be interested in 
decreasing it. 

Above all else, a Defense budget must 
be aimed at providing an adequate de- 
fense and security for the people of the 
United States. It is my belief that this is 
possible with lower expenditures of 
money. Many projects can be delayed; 
not only from a financial standpoint but 
from a strategic standpoint. If we are 


able to reach an extension of the of- 
fensive strategic arms moratorium with 
the Soviets, we might have to deactivate 
useful and effective systems to put new 
ones on the board. 

For instance, we can delay research 
and development of the B-1. I am not 
convinced of the merits of this plane, but 
I realize that all funds thus far expended 
are for research and development, No 
decision has yet been made regarding 
procurement. But it is my understand- 
ing that our current intercontinental 
bombers have a lot more life in them 
than we originally héped for. The final 
determination on the manned bomber 
could be delayed a few years, thereby 
saving the American taxpayer a great 
deal of money. 

Perhaps the greatest waste of money 
is in stationing a large number of Amer- 
ican troops in nations which can and 
should provide for their own defense. 
Our allies would not let us use our bases 
to help the Israeli’s during their time of 
need, but they are reluctant for us to 
abandon these bases in case they need 
our manpower or our dollars in a future 
confrontation. 

We do not need to keep 300,000 men 
and 200,000 dependents in Europe to de- 
fend Europeans. The Europeans can de- 
vote a larger portion of their budget to 
their own defense. We could save money 
in a time of inflation, and later perhaps 
spend more of our budget on programs 
which are urgently needed at home. 

I am not advocating a total with- 
drawal from Europe nor a removal of 
our nuclear shield. I am advocating a 
significant withdrawal, with a small 
force left behind to show our continuing 
commitment to the NATO alliance. I 
urge passage of this amendment, and 
hope all Members who are seriously con- 
cerned about inflation will support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Appaszo). 

The question was taken; and the Chair- 
man announced that the noes appeared 
to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 178, noes 216, 
not voting 40, as follows: 
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AYES—178 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 


Abzug 
Adams 


Delaney 
Dellenback 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Biester 
Bingham 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill, N.C. 


Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carney, Ohio 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins, Ill. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V, 
Danielson 
de la Garza 


Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dingell 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 


Edwards, Calif. 


Eilberg 

Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Flynt 

Foley 
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Ford 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Gross 

Gude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Koch 

Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Lujan 
Luken 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 


Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dorn 


McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Mallary 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Miller 

Milis 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Nix 


Pritchard 
Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 


NOES—216 


Duncan 
Edwards, Ala, 
Erlenborn 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Güman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lent 
Long, La. 
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Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schneebelt 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Skuhbitz 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thone 
Traxler 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Zablocki 


Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Michel 
Milford 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy, N-Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Quie 

illen 

Railsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Rogers 
Roncallo, N.Y. 


Sandman 
Satterfield 
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Stubblefield 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C, 
Thomson, Wis, 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Van Deerlin 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
NOT VOTING—40 


Griffiths Roncalio, Wyo. 
Gunter Rooney, N.Y. 
Hansen,Idaho Scherle 
Hansen, Wash. Symington 
Holifield Teague 

Jones, Ala. Tiernan 
McSpadden Udall 
Mollohan Waldie 

Nedzi Wyatt 

Owens Wylie 

Podell Young, Alaska 
Randall Zwach 
Downing Rarick 

Gray Riegle 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to the bill? If not, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the -bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 16243) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for the other purposes, had directed 
him to report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY 
MR. MINSHALL OF OHIO 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker. 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. I am, Mr. 
Speaker, in its present form. 


Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles, Tex, 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Nl. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zion 


Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 


Biaggi 
Blatnik 
Bolling 
Brasco 
Broomfield 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Davis, Ga. 
Derwinski 
Diggs 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio moves to recommit 
the bill H.R. 16243 to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 350, nays 43, 
not voting 41, as follows: 


[Roll No. 455] 


YEAS—350 


Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Beil 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 


Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 


arman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 


Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 


Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 


Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 


Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 
Melcher 


Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
O’Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Pritchard 
Quie 


Abzug 

Badillo 
Bingham 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Collins, Ill. 
Conyers 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
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Quillen 
Railsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y, 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 


St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 


NAYS—43 


Frenzel 

Green, Pa. 
Harrington 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Holtzman 
Kastenmeier 
Koch 
McCloskey 
Metcalfe 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mosher 

Obey 

Rangel 


Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fia, 
Young, Mil. 
Young, 8.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Rees 

Reuss 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson, N.J. 
Vanik 
Whalen 
Young, Ga. 


NOT VOTING—41 


Biaggi 
Blatnik 
Bolling 
Brasco 
Broomfield 
Burlison, Mo, 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Davis, Ga. 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Downing 
Gray 


So the bill 


Griffiths 
Gunter 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Holifield 
McSpadden 
Mollohan 
Nedzi 

Owens 

Podell 

Price, Tex. 
Randall 
Rarick 

Reid 


was passed. 


Riegle 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Scherle 
Symington 
Teague 

Udall 

Vander Jagt 
Waldie 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Young, Alaska 
Zwach 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Roncalio of Wyoming for, with Mrs. 
Chisholm against. 

Mr, Carey of New York for, with Mr. Riegle 
against. 

Mr. Teague for, with Mr. Clay against. 

Mr. Symington for, with Mr. Diggs against. 

Mr. Burlison of Missouri for, with Mr. 
Waldie against. 
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Until further notice: 
. Reid with Mrs. Griffiths. 
. Gunter with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 


. Biaggi with Mr. Holifield. 

. Davis of Georgia with Mr. McSpadden. 
. Gray with Mr. Rooney of New York. 
. Brasco with Mr. Owens, 

. Nedzi with Mr. Zwach, 

. Podell with Mr. Vander Jagt. 

. Rarick with Mr. Derwinski. 

. Blatnik with Mr. Wyatt. 

. Udall with Mr. Broomfield. 

. Downing with Mr. Wylie. 

. Mollohan with Mr. Scherle. 

. Randall with Mr. Price of Texas. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR TELEVISION AND RADIO 
COVERAGE OF IMPEACHMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following report to 
accompany the privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 802, Rept. No. 93-1266), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 

The committee on rules, having had under 
consideration House Resolution 802, by a 
nonrecord vote reports the same to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
Resolution do pass with two amendments, as 
follows: 

1. On page 2, line 1, strike all after the re- 
solving clause and add: “That, notwithstand- 
ing any rule, ruling or custom to the con- 
trary, the proceedings in the Chamber of the 
House of Representatives relating to the 
resolution reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, recommending the impeach- 
ment of Richard M. Nixon, President of the 
United States, may be broadcast by radio 
and television and may be open to photo- 
graphic coverage, subject to the provisions 
of section 2 of this resolution. 

“Sec, 2. A special committee of four Mem- 
bers, composed of the Majority and Minority 
Leaders of the House, and the Majority and 
Minority Whips of the House, is hereby au- 
thorized to arrange for the coverage made 
in order by this resolution and to establish 
such regulations as they may deem neces- 
sary and appropriate with respect to such 
broadcast or photographic coverage; Pro- 
vided, however, That any such arrangements 
or regulations shall be subject to the final 
approval of the Speaker; and if the special 
committee or the Speaker shall determine 
that the actual coverage is not in conformity 
with such arrangements and regulations, the 
Speaker is authorized and directed to ter- 
minate or limit such coverage in such manner 
as may protect the interests of the House of 
Representatives.” 

2. Strike the preamble. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 16136, AUTHORIZING CERTAIN 
MILITARY INSTALLATION CON- 
STRUCTION 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 1297, Rept. No. 93- 
1264) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 
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H. Res. 1297 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 16136) 
to authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill for 
failure to comply with the provisions of 
clause 3, Rule XIII are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule by titles instead of by sec- 
tions. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 15487, AUTHORIZING STUDY 
OF FOREIGN DIRECT AND PORT- 
FOLIO INVESTMENT IN UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following priv- 
ileged resolution (H. Res. 1296, Rept. No. 
93-1263), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

H. Res. 1296 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15487) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of the Treasury to 
conduct a study of foreign direct and port- 
folio investment in the United States, and 
for other purposes, After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. After the passage of H.R. 
15487, the Commitee on Foreign Affairs shall 
be discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill S. 2840, and it shall then be in 
order in the House to move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the said Senate 
bill and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
contained in H.R. 15487 as passed by the 
House. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR CONSIDERATION OF S. 
1868, AMENDING THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS PARTICIPATION ACT OF 
1945 TO HALT THE IMPORTATION 
OF RHODESIAN CHROME 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
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resolution (H, Res. 1298, Rept. No. 93- 
1265), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 
H. Res, 1298 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1868) to amend the United Nations Partici- 
pation Act of 1945 to halt the importation 
of Rhodesian chrome. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule, At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
in the Recorp prior to the vote on the 
amendment which I offered to title VII 
of H.R. 16243, the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
oe request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT SHOULD RESIGN 


(Mr. MILFORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, from 
gradeschool to the graveyard, Americans 
are taught that: “Everyone is innocent 
until proven guilty, and that he is al- 
ways entitled to his day in court.” 

We grant these rights to the most 
common of our criminals and even to the 
maddest of madmen. 

The President of the United States— 
our President—is also entitled to the 
same rights and privileges as those ex- 
tended to suspected murderers, robbers, 
thieves and other alleged violators of 
the law. 

However, there are also some differ- 
ences. A President is given certain privi- 
leges, power, and a status that is not 
awarded to other citizens or to citizen- 
criminals. Criminals do not normally 
offer themselves as candidates, nor do 
they take solemn oaths of office to garner 
our faith. 

What is a “common crime,” to a citi- 
zen, becomes a “high crime” when com- 
mitted by a President. His punishment, 
if found guilty, consists of expulsion 
from office. 

The greatest tragedy of this process 
consists of the punishment that is also 
levied upon the 200,000,000 innocent vic- 
tims—the people of this Nation. Like the 
families of the “common criminal,” the 
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citizens of this Nation have committed 
no crime. Yet, they will bear the brunt 
of the punishment. 

Throughout the seemingly endless in- 
vestigations, hearings, and inquiries— 
brought to light by the Watergate inci- 
dent—all citizens of this Nation have 
been distressed. Some suspected the 
worse; some did not dare believe the 
least. All of us have been aware of the 
gnawing set of circumstances that made 
suspicion undeniable. 

Special prosecutors, grand juries, 
courts, and congressional committees 
have painstakingly gathered data con- 
cerning the actions of our President. 
These investigations have produced a 
considerable amount of evidence indi- 
cating that he has violated our law and 
trust. 

On Monday, August 5, 1974, Richard 
M. Nixon issued a written statement 
confessing his action in obstructing 
justice and admitting a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts to the people of this Na- 
tion. By his own admission, ‘“‘Impeach- 
ment is now a foregone conclusion.” 

I must reluctantly agree. Reluctant 
only because of the effects that an im- 
peachment and Senate trial will have 
on this Nation. 

We, as a people, cannot tolerate law- 
less behavior in elective office—whether 
conducted by a President or a precinct 
chariman. Rationalizations that observe 
similar actions as having been com- 
mitted by prior officeholders are un- 
worthy of consideration. They should 
also have been impeached, and any 
future office holder who violates the law 
should be impeached. 

Perhaps Watergate is a blessing after 
all. Along with the pain and anguish 
suffered by every citizen, Watergate will 
stand as a firm notice to every elected 
official that this Nation will no longer 
tolerate illegal, immoral, or unethical 
conduct by officials in government. 

Finally, we must also fairly grant 
Richard M. Nixon his just due. He has 
not been all bad. Through his work, our 
Nation is at peace. His foreign policies 
have turned cold wars into conversa- 
tions. Most of us are working, and no 
one in the Nation need go hungry. He 
has devoted practically all of his adult 
life to government service. He has 
earned some compassion from the Amer- 
ican people for himself and his family. 

Many in the Congress feel that ex- 
pulsion from office and the resultant scar 
on this Nation’s history would be an 
overly harsh punishment. Some would 
allow a simple resignation, if offered. 
Yet, the vast majority feels that a posi- 
tive and punitive action must be taken 
in order to serve notice on future office- 
holders who would defy our Constitution. 

A few of us pray that the President 
will resign in order to save our Nation 
from the trauma of impeachment and 
trial. However, I also believe that the 
resignation should be accepted only after 
a strong censure resolution has been 
passed, thereby serving notice to all that 
follow that this Nation is one of laws. 

If, of course, no resignation is forth- 
coming, there is no alternative to follow- 
ing the constitutionally prescribed im- 
peachment process through to the end. 
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NEW RIVER BILL 


(Mr. WAMPLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee has before it a bill that would 
stop the construction of a badly needed 
hydroelectric pumped storage power- 
plant in Grayson County, Va. The bill, 
S. 2439, is known as the New River bill 
since the powerplant which the bill 
would stop would be built on a portion of 
the New River flowing through my con- 
gressional district in Grayson County. 

The Blue Ridge project, a hydroelec- 
tric pumped storage powerplant, will 
generate 1.8 million kilowatts of badly 
needed peaking power. The five-man 
Federal Power Commission, after some 9 
years of study, has unanimously ap- 
proved and licensed the project. 

Federal Energy Administrator John C. 
Sawhill has opposed the New River bill 
and concluded his statement on the 
merits of the proposed powerplant and 
the great need for the energy it will gen- 
erate by stating: 

Accordingly, we oppose passage of S. 2439 
(the New River Bill) with its inherent de- 
lays in completion of the Blue Ridge Project. 
We are concerned with energy shortages and 
are committed, through Project Independ- 
ence, to seek new and increased domestic 
sources of energy supplies. We do not believe 
that passage of S. 2439 would be consistent 
with our national goal of energy inde- 
pendence. 


I have urged the committee chairman 
and its members not to report the bill 
because it would stop the building of the 
project at a time when we are facing the 
possibility of brownouts all over the 
country, and especially here in the East 
where this badly needed added peaking 
power would be available. My colleagues 
in the State of Virginia, all nine of them, 
Democrats and Republicans, have joined 
me in sending a letter to the chairman 
and each individual member urging that 
they not report the bill. In addition, we 
have been joined by the Governors of 
Virginia and West Virginia who have 
also urged that the committee not report 
the bill. 

I am inserting at this point a copy of 
the letter from Federal Energy Adminis- 
trator John C. Sawhill opposing the bill 
and the letter that the Virginia congres- 
sional delegation has sent today to the 
House Interior Committee members 
urging that they not report the New 
River bill, S. 2439. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1974. 
Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN HALEY: The New River 
bill, S. 2439, calling for a study of a section 
of the New River in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina to determine its suitability for inclu- 
sion in the Wild and Scenic Rivers System 
is before your committee. We are writing to 
ask that you not report the bill for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. The section of the river which would be 
subjected to the study on its face does not 
qualify for inclusion in the system under 
the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 1968. 

2. The Federal Power Commission on June 
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14 voted unanimously to grant a license to 
build the Blue Ridge Project. The FPC stated 
in the order that the Blue Ridge Project is 
essential to the maintenance of an adequate 
and reliable power supply in the East Cen- 
tral United States and that is construction 
should not be delayed. The applicant ac- 
cepted the license on June 24, 1974. 
3. A one day hearing before a subcommit- 
tee of the Congress should not be substituted 
for nine years of careful study, over 7,400 
pages of sworn testimony, more than 200 
technical exhibits and numerous hearings 
before the expert federal agency which has 
been designated by the Congress to decide 
such matters. 
4. Putting power benefit to one side, all 
environmental effects have been thoroughly 
considered and the FPC has concluded that 
the environmental benefits to be created by 
the Blue Ridge will far outweigh its environ- 
mental detriments. 
5. The project will create one of the prin- 
cipal recreation areas in the eastern United 
States and provide flood control and indus- 
trial development benefits. 
6. Congress created the FPC in order to 
foster the private development of the nation's 
water power resources. The enactment of S. 
2439—after the Blue Ridge license has been 
issued and accepted—would badly undercut 
the authority of the FPC and discourage 
other companies from applying for hydro- 
electric project licenses in this period of 
energy crisis when they are most needed. 
In this very real sense, S. 2439 is incon- 
sistent with and detrimental to the goals of 
“Project Independence”. 
The Blue Ridge Project would be built en- 
tirely with private funds—approximately 
$500 million, of which over $16 million have 
already been spent for feasibility studies, pro- 
ceedings before regulatory agencies and pre- 
liminary land acquisition. A two or three year 
delay during this period of rapidly escalat- 
ing costs would effectively kill the project 
and deny to the country badly needed power. 
In addition to those of us signing this 
letter, the Governors of Virginia and West 
Virginia have also gone on record as opposing 
S. 2439. 
Enclosed, also, for your information is a 
copy of the letter from Federal Energy Ad- 
ministrator John Sawhill opposing the bill. 
Sincerely, 
Thomas N. Downing, M.C., G. William 
Whitehurst, M.C., David E. Satterfield, 
III, M.C., Robert W. Daniel, Jr., M.C., 
Dan Daniel, M.C., M. Caldwell Butler, 
M.C., J. Kenneth Robinson, M.C., Stan- 
ford E. Parris, M.C. William W. 
Wampler, M.C., Joel T. Broyhill, M.C. 
FEDERAL ENERGY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1974. 

Hon. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WAMPLER: Since our 
meeting on July 2, my staff and I have had 
the opportunity to review H.R, 11120, a bill 
to amend the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 
1968 by designating a segment of the New 
River as a potential component of the Nat- 
ural Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 

Our review shows that on June 14, 1974, 
the Federal Power Commission issued a 50- 
year license to the Appalachian Power Com- 
pany for its proposed $430 million, 1.8 mil- 
lion kilowatt Blue Ridge MHydro-electric 
Power Project. This project is to be located 
on the New River in western Virginia and 
North Carolina. The initial proposal was ap- 
proved by the FPC in 1962 and a license ap- 
plication was filed as early as February 1965. 
The proposed project has been investigated 
thoroughly over many years, and hearing 
procedures have offered the opportunity for 
interested parties to review its impact. 

Passage of H.R. 11120 will add a minimum 
of two years to this already long period of 
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study, investigations and hearings. We found 
that there is a need for additional power 
supplies in the area affected. Even the com- 
pleted Blue Ridge Project will not meet the 
power requirements of the region, but 1.8 
million kilowatts would be a very significant 
addition. Although we at FEA have not 
studied the environmental impact of the 
project, we understand from the FPC news 
release of June 14, 1974 that the FPC con- 
cluded that the project would markedly en- 
hance the recreational potential of a portion 
of Appalachia. The Commission also found 
that the environmental consequences of the 
project would be both profound and, on bal- 
ance, beneficial. 

Accordingly, we oppose passage of H.R. 
11120 with its inherent delays in completion 
of the Blue Ridge Project. We are concerned 
with energy shortages and are committed, 
through Project Independence, to seek new 
and increased domestic sources of energy 
supplies. We do not believe that passage of 
H.R. 11120 would be consistent with our na- 
tional goal of energy independence. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. SAWHILL, 
Administrator. 


A FAIR DEAL FOR AMERICAN 
DAIRY FARMERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McFaLL). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PATMAN) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as I 
pointed out in a statement on the House 
floor on Monday, U.S. dairy farmers are 
caught in a brutal and overwhelming 
cost-price squeeze brought about by a 
combination of actions and inactions on 
the part of their National Government. 
Because of tragically inept U.S. mone- 
tary, economic and export policies, dairy 
production costs have skyrocketed; and 
because of sadly misguided import poli- 
cies, prices that dairy farmers receive 
for their product have dropped precipi- 
tously. During the past year, dairy farm- 
ers have been forced out of business at 
an alarming rate and this coupled with 
lower quality feed has pushed total U.S. 
milk production down sharply. So dairy 
farmers are paying more to produce less 
in return for less money per unit of pro- 
duction. It takes no economic wizard to 
see that this is a sure-fire formula for 
financial ruin. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that 
our dairy farmers work harder than any 
other group of Americans. Day in and 
day out they toil for long hours to pro- 
duce the most basic of all foods. For 
dairy farmers, there are no holidays and 
no vacations—they must labor from be- 
fore dawn to dark 365 days a year. Sure- 
ly, these dedicated, industrious Amer- 
icans deserve fair treatment from their 
Government. It is also true that dairy 
policies directly affect thousands of men 
and women who are employed in the 
daily chore of milk distribution and 
processing. 

It has always been my feeling that 
milk is essential to human life and that 
it should, therefore, be classified as a 
strategic material. Millions of mothers 
depend upon milk daily and, in fact, 
several times daily for their infants and 
are totally dependent upon our U.S. dairy 
industry for an abundant supply of nu- 
tritious and wholesome milk. We have all 
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witnessed the disturbances caused by gas- 
oline shortages, but this inconvenience 
would be a trifle compared to the suffer- 
ing and hardship that would result from 
a serious curtailment of our milk supply. 
Clearly, we must not let our dairy in- 
dustry be destroyed: we must take the 
very reasonable and prudent steps that 
are indicated and necessary to insure a 
strong U.S. dairy industry capable of 
meeting our milk requirements in the 
months and years ahead. 
IMPACT. OF DAIRY IMPORTS 


Dairy farmers are particularly con- 
cerned over the import problem and the 
severe adverse impact that imports have 
on domestic prices. They are right—U.S. 
dairy imports, in terms of milk equiva- 
lency, were 268 percent as much for 
January through May of 1974 as they 
were for the first 4 months of 1973. And 
it is important to note that substantial 
quantities of these imports were heavily 
subsidized by foreign governments— 
some Common Market countries have 
subsidized cheese exports to the United 
States at the rate of up to 34 cents per 
pound. I believe that U.S. dairy farmers 
and U.S. dairy processors are the most 
efficient in the world but it is impossible 
to compete with that kind of subsidy. 

Officials over at our U.S. Department 
of Agriculture are fond of pointing out 
that total dairy imports represent only 
a small fraction of total U.S. milk pro- 
duction—1.5 to 2 percent—but again 
anybody should be able to understand 
that even a 1-percent increase in supply 
can change the market picture from one 
of balance to one of oversupply and fall- 
ing prices. 

ENCOURAGING IMPORT DEVELOPMENTS 


There have been some developments 
that give us hope that the import picture 
will change. Apparently, no additional 
dried milk will be coming in this year 
under temporary quota authority. This 
should push import totals for the re- 
mainder of 1974 back to more normal 
levels. In addition, Common Market 
countries announced about 2 weeks ago 
that they were eliminating subsidies on 
cheese exported to the United States. 
This is, indeed, welcome news, but it 
seems to me that a more lasting adjust- 
ment of the import problem is needed 

The administration has authority to 
establish duties which offset any subsi- 
dies that foreign nations might use to 
expand their exports of goods to the 
United States. Unfortunately, this au- 
thority has not been exercised despite 
the fact that representatives of dairy 
producers have won a court case chal- 
lenging the failure of administration to 
institute such countervailing duties with 
respect to dairy products. Now, the 
Treasury Department has announced 
that it will suspend any further action 
on countervailing duties pending analy- 
sis of the effectiveness of the voluntary 
action taken by Common Market nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am keenly aware of the 
very sensitive nature of foreign trade 
activities and can appreciate the sugges- 
tion that action on countervailing duties 
with respect to dairy products could lead 
to retaliatory action by our trading part- 
ners. I am, however, urging Secretary of 
the Treasury Simon to reconsider his 
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Department’s actions on the counter- 
vailing duty question since it seems to me 
entirely reasonable and proper that our 
foreign friends discontinue subsidizing 
their agricultural exports to the grave 
detriment of our own farmers. In addi- 
tion, I am asking Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Butz to take a more aggressive posi- 
tion on this issue in support of American 
agriculture. Our farmers naturally look 
to the Department of Agriculture to sup- 
port their position on such matters and 
I hope that USDA will fulfill its respon- 
sibilities and stand up for our dairy 
farmers. 

It is easy to understand the reluctance 
of some administration officials to take 
an aggressive position in support of a 
fair deal for dairy farmers in view of 
recent press disclosures. I cannot accept, 
however, that nothing should be done to 
assist dairy farmers because of possible 
criticism. Even if all of the milk fund 
allegations are proved to be true, this 
does not affect the right of U.S. dairy 
farmers to equitable treatment at the 
hands of their National Government or 
our duty to insure proper protection 
from subsidized foreign competition. 
These family farmers do not deserve to 
be treated as second-class citizens be- 
cause of the milk fund scandal. 


A PLAN OF ACTION 


Mr. Speaker, I ask today that Mem- 
bers of this body join in urging the ad- 
ministration to establish proper controls 
over foreign imports to insure that U.S. 
farmers can compete on a fair basis with 
foreign producers. Our dairy farmers are 
only asking for a fair chance to compete 
and I am personally confident that they 
can produce at a lower cost than any- 
body else in the world, despite the fact 
that we have the highest health and 
sanitary standards of any nation. Sec- 
ond, I propose that we take steps to in- 
crease milk price supports to 90 percent 
of parity to insure farmers a reasonable 
price for their product until such time as 
we can establish a durable import policy 
that will put American farmers on an 
equal footing with foreign producers. In 
this connection, I am today introducing 
legislation to raise milk price supports 
to 90 percent parity for the remainder 
of the present April 1, 1974, to March 30, 
1975, price support period. Finally, I urge 
the administration to expedite imple- 
mentation of the loan guarantee program 
signed into law last week. This will in- 
sure that dairy farmers have access to 
rama loan funds to continue operat- 

g. 
These three steps will provide desper- 
ately needed relief for U.S. dairy farmers. 
If such action is not taken, however, I 
firmly believe that more drastic and 
costly steps will ultimately be required 
to avoid financial collapse of dairy farm- 
ers throughout the Nation. A variety of 
costly emergency programs will be neces- 
sary a little further down the road if 
the Federal Government does not take 
firm action now to restrict subsidized 
dairy imports and to guarantee a prop- 
er price for the milk that our own farm- 
ers produce. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, the problems that U.S. 
dairy farmers face are not of their own 
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making. They have increased produc- 
tivity tremendously in recent years and 
have kept prices down as compared to 
prices of other goods and services. Our 
dairy farmers are not responsible for the 
Russian wheat deal; they did not bring 
on our current inflation; and they did 
not formulate our sadly inept economic 
and monetary policies. 

U.S. dairy farmers are not asking for 
a handout and they do not seek prefer- 
ential treatment. All they want is a fair 
chance to compete on an equal footing 
with their counterparts in foreign na- 
tions. Our National Government has put 
them in this terrible bind, between a rock 
and a hard place, as the saying goes, 
and it seems to me that we have a clear 
obligation to right the wrongs that have 
been perpetrated against the American 
dairy farmers. I respectfully urge my col- 
leagues to join in this effort. 


SUPPORT FOR ENACTMENT OF THE 
FISCAL INTEGRITY ACT GROW- 
ING AMONG MEMBERS AND 
ECONOMISTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under & 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, support for 
enactment of the proposed Fiscal Integ- 
rity Act is growing. 

That act would reestablish the fiscal 
integrity of the Government and its 
monetary policy through the establish- 
ment of ceilings on both revenue and 
budget outlays, through controls on the 
issuance of additional money supply, and 
through requiring all bills and resolu- 
tions introduced or reported state on 
their face how much they would cost the 
taxpayers. 

On Wednesday, July 24, I introduced 
the Fiscal Integrity Act. Today, I have 
reintroduced it, as H.R. 16294, with the 
bipartisan cosponsorship of 18 additional 
House Members: Mr. Duncan, of Ten- 
nessee; Mr. BROYHILL of North Caro- 
lina; Mr. Bray, of Indiana; Mr. DICK- 
tnson, of Alabama; Mr. Lusan, of New 
Mexico; Mr. GOLDWATER, of California; 
Mr. Byron, of Maryland; Mr. BuRGENER, 
of California; Mr. Cocuran, of Missis- 
sippi; Mr. CoLLINS of Texas; Mr. FroEH- 
Licu, of Wisconsin; Mrs. Hout, of Mary- 
land; Mr. Kercuum, of California; Mr. 
Lotr of Mississippi; Mr. MITCHELL of 
New York; Mr. Murra, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Hinsnaw of California; and 
Mr. Lacomarsino, of California. 

On this Friday, I will reintroduce the 
bill with two additional sponsors, Mr. Bos 
Witson, of Caifornia, and Mr. DEVINE, 
of Ohio. This will bring the number of 
cosponsors to 20. 

And, the concept of imposing manda- 
tory ceilings on revenue and budget out- 
lays, established in relation to the ag- 
gregate national income of our taxpay- 
ers, is receiving widespread support from 
noted economists. This concept would be 
carried into full force and effect by title 
I of the Fiscal Integrity Act. 

ENACTMENT IS ESSENTIAL IF THE CONGRESS 
IS TO COME TO GRIPS WITH UNCON- 
TROLLED SPENDING 
Why is the Fiscal Integrity Act neces- 

sary? 
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The proposed Federal budget for fiscal 
year 1975, forecasting expenditures of 
over $304 billion, exceeds the previous 
year’s budget by a full $20 billion. In 
1940 our Federal budget was only $10.1 
billion. 

It took this country 185 years to get to 
an annual Federal spending level of $100 
billion, but it took only 9 more years to 
double that to the $200 billion level, and 
then only 4 more years to reach the $300 
billion annual level. 

The mushrooming national public 
debt will soon be at nearly $500 billion— 
half a trillion. It took us over 150 years 
after 1789 to reach the $200 billion debt 
mark, then less than 20 years to double it 
to $400 billion, and then only 10 more 
years to add another $100 billion up to 
half a trillion. 

The spiraling rate of inflation could be 
as high as 14 percent this year. Only a 
few years ago it averaged around 4 to 5 
percent, a more manageable figure. 

Look at the bureaucracy sustained by 
these massive expenditures. Between 
1789 and 1974, the population of our 
country multiplied by 60 times; the 
bureaucracy multiplied by 8,170 times. 
Between 1930 and 1974, while the popu- 
lation grew 71 percent, the bureaucracy 
grew by 462 percent. In 1930, 1 of every 
204 people was employed by Govern- 
ment; today, it is 1 of every 77. And, in 
our work force of 88 million, 1 of every 
6.5 employees is on a Government pay- 
roll of one form or another—Federal, 
State, or local. 

The average amount of taxes the Fed- 
eral Government will have to collect 
from every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation to meet expenses this year is 
$1,492 per person—or $5,968 for the av- 
erage family of four. In 1940 it was $77 
per person—or $308 for that average 
family of four. 

And, recent analysis shows that the 
total sum of new funds which would be 
authorized by only 400 bills introduced 
this Congresss would be in excess of $873 
billion. And, nearly 15,000 bills have been 
introduced this Congress—and we still 
have months to go. 

These dangerous economic policies 
must be halted. 

These figures speak to our fiscal poli- 
cies. What about our monetary policies? 

The ever-increasing printing of paper 
money is estimated to be at between 7 
and 8 percent of the total money supply 
for this year—a factor contributing 
greatly to the erosion of the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

Government spending—and the rais- 
ing of revenue requisite to that spend- 
ing—has a historical ceiling beyond 
which it invites either or both the col- 
lapse of the economic strength of a na- 
tion of the loss of political and economic 
freedom. The statistics prove the tend- 
encies of Government to siphon off ever 
greater shares of the people’s income for 
itself. 

Government must realize that it can- 
not indefinitely tax the people at con- 
stantly increasing levels without destroy- 
ing the people’s ability to support them- 
selves and their families. 

Where, then, do we start in coming to 
grips with these problems? 

I think the place to start is recogniz- 
ing that the Congress has contributed to 
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the problem, not to its resolution. We 
have spent too much money, not raised 
enough to meet the costs of government, 
have allowed the issuance of paper 
money to go unabated, and have inade- 
quately reformed our own internal proce- 
dures for showing how much money is 
proposed to be spent by new bills. 

We must determine, as a matter of 
policy, that it is the joint and several 
responsibility of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches to reestablish our fiscal 
integrity through the imposition of a re- 
quirement that budget outlays not ex- 
ceed revenue—that there be balanced 
budgets; that the issuance of additional 
money not contribute to inflation; and 
that each branch have adequate capabil- 
ity to prepare the budget in a manner 
consistent with those policies. By estab- 
lishing, at law, a recognition that it is a 
joint and several responsibility of these 
two branches, we will stop much of the 
buck-passing which goes on as to which 
branch is responsible for our economic 
woes. 

The Congress has tried for nearly 200 
years to control overall, total spending 
by controlling the overall level of appro- 
priations as each individual appropria- 
tions bill came to the floor. These ef- 
forts—commendable though they may be 
and successful though some may have 
been on occasion—simply have not 
worked sufficiently. The figures which I 
have cited today—the level of spending, 
the national debt, the amount taken 
from each family in taxes, the cost of 
new programs being proposed—attest to 
the failure of this institution to hold the 
line adequately on spending. And, the 
Budget Reform Act, as enacted, will not 
be adequate either, for its ceilings are not 
mandatory or prospective. 

The reason these efforts have not 
worked is that the intentions which un- 
derlay them are not directed at the one 
point where more effective control really 
could be exercised—at the level of rev- 
enue, of income. 

We have for too long tried to control 
spending only where the money flows 
from the Treasury. In other words, we 
are trying to plug holes in the Treasury’s 
dike or to heighten that dike, when, in- 
stead, we should be trying to control the 
level of water behind it. 

It is always easier to control a prob- 
lem at its source. The source here is the 
level of revenue raised by the Govern- 
ment from which programs are then 
funded. To deal with the question of ex- 
penditures alone is to work only with the 
result of our problem, spending, instead 
of its cause—too much being taken from 
the taxpayers with which to do that 
spending. 

When an institution knows that it 
will have a known amount of dollars 
with which to work, it typically devises 
means of spending those dollars. It is 
human nature. Parkinson’s law, thus, 
states that spending rises to meet in- 
come. That is a truth demonstrated by 
our national experience as a Govern- 
ment. There is a more modern corollary 
to Parkinson’s law which, however, more 
accurately describes the tendencies of 
Congress: present spending rises to 
slightly exceed present income in expec- 
tation that future increases in income 
will cover that spending. When an insti- 
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tution operates from those premises— 
and the Congress has operated from 
those premises for years—it means an 
ever increasing amount of dollars being 
taken from the taxpayers. 

What are the results of such policies? 

Federal, State, and local tax collec- 
tions have risen markedly, as percent- 
ages of national income, during the past 
half century. In 1929, such tax collec- 
tions constituted only 13 percent of total 
national income; by 1950, it has risen to 
26 percent; and by 1972 it had risen to 
34 percent. The increase is eyen more 
dramatic when compared to total na- 
tional personal income: 1930, 15 percent; 
1950, 30 percent; and 1972, 43 percent. 
If present trends continue, by 1985, total 
government’s share of national personal 
income will have increased to 54 per- 
cent—54 cents out of every $l—more 
than half the people’s earnings. 

We cannot, of course, as the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government—and 
without an elaborate amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States—es- 
tablish revenue and budget outlays ceil- 
ings binding on all governments—Fed- 
eral, State, and local. 

We can, however, establish such ceil- 
ings with respect to the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is what title I of the Fiscal 
Integrity Act is all about. To insure the 
stringency of those ceilings, the process 
and requirement should probably be done 
as an amendment to the Constitution. I 
have personally introduced a resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 816, to provide 
for such an amendment. But, in the 
world of realities in which we now must 
function, the enactment of a bill is more 
likely than the amending of our Consti- 
tution. 

Revenue collection cannot, of course, 
be cut, unless spending is cut commen- 
surately; otherwise, deficits will occur 
and accrue. The most effective answer to 
the problem of excessive government 
spending—and the one embodied in title 
I of the Fiscal Integrity Act—is the es- 
tablishment of a ceiling on revenue and 
budget outlays—a ceiling established in 
relation to aggregate national income be- 
yond which that ceiling could not go. 

Let me be more specific as to title I. 

REVENUE AND BUDGET OUTLAYS CONTROL 


Title I would establish for each fiscal 
year a revenue and budget outlays limit 
for the Government. No appropriation 
could be made for any fiscal year by the 
Congress in excess of the revenue and 
budget outlays limit for that fiscal year. 

This revenue and budget outlays limit 
is the next logical step which should 
have been included in the recently passed 
Budget Reform Act. That Budget Re- 
form Act established an initial spending 
ceiling each spring only as a goal, with 
the final ceiling established in the fall 
as an after-the-fact ceiling, meaning 
that expenditures can still exceed revy- 
enue and add to the debt. A balanced 
budget requirement should have been in 
that act; it was not. But it is in my bill. 

How would the limit work? 

The revenue and budget outlays limit 
for each fiscal year shall be the amount 
derived by multiplying the estimated ag- 
gregate national income for such fiscal 
year by a “Federal revenue factor.” 
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Thus, from the first year of the oper- 
ation of this provision, a ceiling in rela- 
tion to national income is established on 
government revenue and spending. As 
the economy grows, new dollars would be 
available for existing or new programs, 
but a greater percentage of the peoples 
income would not be available. 

Once that computation is made for the 
first year, it will—in that first year 
only—be reduced by 21⁄2 percent in order 
to cut off the top some of the excessive 
spending which we now have. There- 
after—for the next 20 years, it will be 
cut by one-fourth of 1 percent each fiscal 
year, a more gradual reduction, but one 
eventually leading to an additional re- 
duction in excess of 5 percent or a 7.5 
plus percent total reduction. 

One should note that a cut in outlays 
is accompanied by a cut in revenue—and 
vice versa—so that cutting revenue will 
not result in creating more of a deficit— 
as is now a danger—and cutting outlays 
should result in a cut in taxes. 

The bill specifically requires that, if 
during any fiscal year the revenue of 
the Government exceeds the established 
limit for that year, the amount in ex- 
cess shall be used for the payment of the 
public debt of the Government. It cannot 
be carried over to be spent on programs 
during a subsequent fiscal year. 

The limitations, determinations, esti- 
mates, and calculations required to be 
made by this title shall be made by the 
newly created Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, acting through its Director. 

What if an emergency arises—such as 
a large-scale war or severe economic 
crisis—which absolutely requires spend- 
ing beyond the revenue level? 

In that case—that emergency—a res- 
olution passed by no less than two-thirds 
of each House of Congress may suspend 
the limitation, but only to the extent 
necessary to meet that particular emer- 
gency and only for that fiscal year with- 
in which the resolution was passed. If the 
supension is to be continued beyond that 
fiscal year, the Congress must pass a new 
resolution allowing it. A vague, general, 
“times-are-tough” emergency resolution 
would not be allowable. The provisions of 
the bill guard against that happening. 

It should also be made clear that the 
power of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Senate Committee on 
Finance witk respect to tax reform is not 
impaired by this bill. Within the overall 
revenue limitation, those committees can 
carry out any degree of tax reform—in- 
crease certain taxes, reducing others— 
eliminating old taxes, imposes new 
ones—deemed necessary. The only lim- 
itation is that the total revenue collec- 
tion not exceed that percentage estab- 
lished in relation to aggregate national 
income for that period. 

Is this revenue and budget outlays ceil- 
ing, as proposed here, a scheme devoid of 
support by economists? Not in the least. 
Here are but a few of the comments I 
have received on title I from some of the 
most noted economists in our country. 

Paul W. McCracken, Edmund Ezra Day 
professor of business administration at 
the University of Michigan and former 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, stated: 
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While I have resisted the idea of arbitrary 
limits on public spending, I have also re- 
luctantly concluded that they may be neces- 
sary. ...It would be a great step forward 
if the Congress can bring this to fruition in 
the next session. 


Prof. C. Lowell Harriss of Columbia 
University and the president of the Na- 
tional Tax Association and Tax Institute 
of America offered the following personal 
comments: 

More than normal restraints are appro- 
priate in protecting individuals year in and 
year out. Experience, the record, must con- 
firm the conclusions about the wisdom of 
restraining the growth of spending. . . . Fed- 
eral Government spending is already huge by 
any reasonable criteria. . . Centralization 
would not be allowed to grow as it has. Free- 
dom to use State-local government would 
remain. In a basic sense, I would argue, the 
proposal would enhance freedom, opportu- 
nity, and the fundamentals of humanism. 


Additional individual and personal 
support has also been received from Prof. 
Milton Friedman of the University of 
Chicago, the former president of the 
prestigious American Economics Asso- 
ciation and a member of the research 
staff of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research; from Prof. Murray L. Weiden- 
baum of Washington University in St. 
Louis, a former member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and a former Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury; from Prof. 
James M. Buchanan, the director of the 
Center for the Study of Public Choice of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute; and 
from the noted economic columnist, 
Henry Hazlitt. 

There is another benefit which would 
arise from the enactment of this meas- 
ure, a dimension graphically called to my 
attention by a tax counsel in Los Angeles: 

An intelligent program will remove the 
extreme compulsion of the larger income 
earners to squander their money on poorly 


conceived and economically senseless tax 
shelter plans. 


If there is anything that this liberal 
Democrat tax attorney can do to assist 
you in your efforts, please let me know. 


That last comment—offer—calls to 
our attention that the revenue and budg- 
et ceilings proposed in title I are support- 
ed by Members of both parties, by liberals 
and conservatives, by libertarians and 
traditionalists. It has broad support. 

CONTROL OF THE GROWTH IN THE MONEY 
SUPPLY 


When money is printed and there is 
no increased productivity to stand be- 
hind that new money, it robs each of us 
that holds a dollar of some of its pur- 
chasing power. 

The short term gains of pumping more 
money into the economy—which is prin- 
cipally a device allowing Government to 
pay for much of its debt without borrow- 
ing funds for it—produce long-term 
losses for us all. We are each a little 
poorer when new money is printed and 
no productivity accompanies it. 

The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System now has the power 
to issue new money supply. Congress gave 
it that power long ago. It was a mistake. 

When new money supply is kept at 
about 4 or 5 percent, it is at least man- 
ageable—even though it still contributes 
to inflation. But, when that new supply 
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is up around 8 or 9 or even more of a 
percentage, it results in the 11, 12, 13, 
even 14 percent inflation we have been 
experiencing. The charts are clear on 
this phenomenon; the increase in money 
supply produces an increase in prices. 
There is a direct, commensurable cor- 
relation between additional money sup- 
ply and higher prices. That fact cannot 
be denied. 

It is contended by some that there 
needs to be some increase in money sup- 
ply—unaccompanied by additional pro- 
ductivity—to keep the Federal Govern- 
ment from having to borrow all of its 
funds for deficit financing from lending 
institutions at high interest rates. The 
answer to that spending is not to print 
more money; the answer is to stop deficit 
spending. 

It is contended by others that there 
needs to be some increase in money sup- 
ply—unaccompanied by additional pro- 
ductivity—to help boost a sagging econ- 
omy and not to result in lending poli- 
cies so restrictive as to jeopardize jobs. 
The answer to that is to find a level at 
which a sagging economy can be boosted, 
but not at the expense of the purchasing 
power of all those who have jobs or who 
are on fixed incomes and pensions. 

Title II of the Fiscal Integrity Act pro- 
vides that the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System must keep 
additional issuance of money at no more 
than 11⁄4 percent per fiscal quarter dur- 
ing ordinary times and 114 percent per 
fiscal quarter during extraordinary 


times—with Congress having to specifi- 
cally act upon allowing that 144-percent 


level. 

The Board can tie the issuance of new 
money directly to national productivity, 
if it is less than either 1% or 144 percent 
per fiscal quarter, because the bill does 
not require any new issuance of money 
at all, if the Board is so inclined. This al- 
lows the use of absolute monetarist 
theory or the use of reasonable, manage- 
able increases in supply beyond present 
productivity, but it does not allow for 
excessive issuance. 

As a matter of both philosophy and 
theoretical economics, I do not believe 
there should be an additional increase 
in the money supply which is not coupled 
with a like increase in national produc- 
tivity. That is the only way to insure 
that the printing of additional new 
money will not contribute to inflation. 

We do not, however, live today under 
either normal or particularly healthy 
economic conditions. To insist that we 
immediately require by law that in- 
creases in the money supply be coupled 
with productivity is to put an additional 
pressure, potentially counterproductive 
at this time, upon the economic recovery 
capabilities we now have. It would switch 
us from one policy immediately 180° 
in favor of another. I think that would 
be too drastic and would incur too many 
risks. 

We should, therefore, take a halfway 
step, and that is what title II of the 
Fiscal Integrity Act is. It is a step in the 
right direction but one which would not 
require an immediate and total reversal 
in prior policy. As a step in the right di- 
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rection, once we have reached a stage 
of economic recovery adequate to take 
the other step without running unneces- 
sary economic risks, then we can amend 
the law to do so. 

ADDITIONAL FISCAL DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENT 


The Congress has taken an important 
first step—in the enactment of the 
Budget Reform Act—toward reestablish- 
ing its authority with respect to the prep- 
aration of the budget for the Govern- 
ment. The motives which underlay the 
enactment of that act are praiseworthy. 
Let us hope that the Budget Reform Act 
does work, and if it does not, as enacted, 
let us hope we will move quickly to rectify 
its weak provisions. 

An important aspect of budget control 
was left off the Budget Reform Act 
as it worked its way through Congress. 
I speak of a requirement that each bill 
introduced or reported—which would au- 
thorize the expenditure of money—con- 
tain at the bottom of the first page of 
that bill the exact costs of implementing 
its provisions. 

Let us be frank with ourselves. Too 
many bills are introduced without any 
real knowledge—even among its spon- 
sors—of the total eventual costs of im- 
plementing its provisions, if enacted. 

I think it would make all of us stop 
and think twice about introducing a bill 
to expand an existing—or enact a new— 
program, if we knew how much it would 
cost the taxpayers. As this initial level, 
this first step, in the process of how our 
laws are made, it would be a good thing 
for us to require, of each other and of 
ourselves, to disclose how much these 
bills would cost the taxpayers. 

Similarly, title IIIT of my bill would 
require a bill which would save money to 
show how much money would be saved. 

Title III establishes a fairly simple 
procedure for obtain the figures for these 
fiscal notes, one which ought to be able 
to be done with existing staff of the de- 
partments and agencies. 

CALL FOR ACTION 


Mr. Speaker, I believe more effective 
revenue and budget outlays ceilings and 
monetary supply control are ideas whose 
times have come. 

I believe—and I think I speak for 
those who joined me in the sponsorship 
of the Fiscal Integrity Act today—that 
whether these proposals are enacted this 
year, or at some subsequent point, they 
will be enacted. If not, we run the risk of 
destruction of our still free economy, our 
political system, and our free society. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. 
Mutts of Arkansas, has called for sharp 
cuts in the budget and for the vetoing of 
bills in excess of the President’s request. 
I agree with him and in that spirit I ask 
him to consider the Fiscal Integrity Act 
which has been referred to that distin- 
guished committee. 

The time is now for this body to exert 
leadership in this area. 


MASS STARVATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Maryland (Mr. GUDE) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great problems facing the world today is 
mass starvation. I do not refer to hunger 
or even malnutrition but to actual star- 
vation and death. It is happening now in 
the Sahel region of Africa as severe 
drought pushes the desert inexorably 
south, driving people from their home- 
lands, killing their cattle, their children, 
and ultimately themselves. 

The drought has been there for more 
than 7 years. Major relief efforts began 
only last year, and they have proved 
in a large measure insufficient, inade- 
quate, and inefficiently managed. Delays 
and lack of concern by the donor nations 
are matched by inefficiency and corrup- 
tion by the recipient nations. The Sahel 
is far away, and we are too preoccupied 
with our lavish creature comforts to 
worry about remote deaths. 

And of course starvation is not isolated 
to Africa. Widespread in Africa, it 
threatens India, Bangladesh, and part 
of east and Southeast Asia, involving 
millions of people. The Population Crisis 
Committee’s Declaration on Food and 
Population explains the dangers clearly: 

The world food situation took a sharp 
turn for the worse in 1972 and 1973: 

1. Stocks of grain have hit an all-time 
low since the end of World War II. Surplus 
stocks formerly held in reserve have nearly 
been exhausted and no longer offer security 
against widespread hunger and starvation. 

2. Food prices have reached new highs. 
Last year, despite a record world harvest, 
escalating demand nearly doubled grain 
prices. The increasing cost of food threatens 
to cause serious hardship for many people 
already spending most of what they have 
on food. 

8. Less of the cheaper protein foods, which 
normally supplement grain diets, is avail- 
able. The world’s fish catch and per caput 
production of protein-rich legumes, the 
staple diet in many countries, have declined. 

4. Food shortages have created serious so- 
cial unrest in many parts of the world and 
are particularly severe in countries where 
hunger and the diseases that thrive on 
under-nourished bodies are prevalent. This 
scarcity has been aggravated by the con- 
sumption of more and more grain to produce 
meat, eggs and milk. 

5. Mounting fertilizer and energy short- 
ages are reducing food production in certain 
areas and increasing food prices. 

In this new and threatening situation, a 
bad monsoon in Asia (which could occur in 
any year), or a drought in North America 
(like those in the 1980’s and 1950’s), could 
mean severe malnutrition for hundreds of 
millions and death for many millions, 


As one of the few grain exporters left 
in the world, we are inevitably involved 
in this disaster, as are Australia, New 
Zealand, and other exporters. Our sur- 
pluses represent the world’s hope, and 
we must respond to the world’s need. A 
careful analysis of world food supplies 
and food markets indicates to me that we 
should not respond blindly or emotionally 
or unilaterally. Rather we should re- 
spond in a way designed to insure the 
amelioration of the causes of famine as 
well as to ease the immediate effects. We 
must strongly encourage well-researched 
agricultural development policies. In 
most instances these should be labor in- 
tensive and designed to avoid the urban 
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slums creating industrialization of past 
foreign aid programs. We must also sup- 
port sound population planning policies 
that are not in conflict with the religious 
or moral beliefs of different nations. We 
must encourage others to share the bur- 
den of relief. 

The World Food Conference will con- 
vene this November in Rome under the 
auspices of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. At that time many pro- 
posals will be considered that attempt to 
deal with this pressing problem. In my 
view the most hopeful ones are those that 
create a system of international reserves 
to be drawn down in times of shortage. 
While such programs create logistical 
problems of storage and transportation, 
there is general agreement that some 
form of physical reserve or advance 
buying is necessary if famine-avoiding 
supplies are to be available when they 
are needed. 

To that end I have developed a pro- 
posal which I intend to offer to con- 
cerned groups and organizations, includ- 
ing the FAO, for their consideration and 
comment. Basically my proposal, which 
would concern itself primarily with 
grains but would include a variety of 
commodities, including some fibers, would 
set up an international food bank which 
would accept cash contributions from 
commodity-exporting nations based on 
the level of exports, and then convert 
the cash to food through either direct 
purchase on the open market and subse- 
quent storage or delivery to food short 
nations or the purchase of commodity 
futures which would guarantee adequate 
reserves in the future. By dealing pri- 
marily in cash transactions this proposal 
should reduce some of the storage and 
transportation problems likely to occur 
in any plan of this magnitude. 

In addition, the international nature of 
the reserves, the fact that what storage 
that occurs will likely be in food short 
countries, and the participation of the 
Bank as a buyer in commodity markets 
will work to stabilize demand and pro- 
vide a consistent incentive to full agri- 
cultural production by farmers the world 
over. Under our previous system, over- 
production has resulted in gluts. These 
have been relieved either by disastrous 
systems of farm subsidies where the tax- 
payer pays twice for his food, or curtail- 
ment of production wherein farmers are 
driven out of the market and scarcities 
drive prices back up. The Bank’s activi- 
ties will serve to subdue such fluctuations 
in the world market. 

I offer this proposal not as a complete 
model which need only be agreed to, but 
as a working draft which may provide 
some basis for agreement and which at- 
tempts to deal constructively with some 
of the problems raised by other proposals. 
At this point, I insert a brief outline of 
my proposal for my colleagues’ consider- 
ation: 

INTERNATIONAL Foop BANK PROPOSAL 

The United Nations World Food Program is 
to be revised along the following lines: 

1. Participating countries would agree to 
pay a percentage of each unit of a commodity 
sold (percentage to be agreed upon in the 
treaty establishing the organization) for ex- 
port by that country. The percentage would 
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be based on then prevailing market prices, 
and would be paid by the government to the 
Bank. 

2. Bank accepts all incoming funds, places 
them in one account, and: 

(a) Buys commodities itself on the market. 
Extent of purchases would be at the discre- 
tion of Bank managers. Storage and trans- 
portation costs would be borne by the Bank. 
Purchases would become Bank property and 
not the property of the country in which 
they are stored. The Bank would be author- 
ized to construct storage facilities in key lo- 
cations around the world, subject to agree- 
ment by host countries. Commodities could 
be made available from storage or immedi- 
ately from purchase to countries in need, 
need to be determined by the Bank. 

(b) buys commodity futures on any com- 
modity exchange. Futures contracts would 
be purchased to insure available supplies at 
some future point of possible short supply. 
Contracts could be: 

(1) held for delivery by the Bank, in which 
case commodities would be added to storage 
in (b) above, or made available directly to 
hold them for delivery. 

(it) transferred directly to needy countries 
which would be required to hold them for 
delivery. 

(ill) sold by the Bank. The Bank would 
not be permitted to speculate, but would be 
required to make all its decisions on the 
basis of anticipated demand for basic com- 
modities. If a sale produces a gain, proceeds 
would go to the Bank’s account. If a loss is 
incurred, it would come out of the account. 

3. Bank transfers to countries will be based 
on the amounts necessary to meet the needs 
of the populace, in the Bank’s Judgment. 

4. If sufficient funds were not available to 
meet all needs, the Bank could: 

(a) reduce the amounts to which each 
needy nation would otherwise be entitled. 

(b) appeal for additional commitments by 
surplus countries. 

(c) borrow funds to add to the accounts, 
loans to be guaranteed (up to agreed upon 
limits) by signatory nations. 

Definition: List of commodities included 
in the Bank’s activities would be agreed 
upon by the participating nations. Clearly, 
a considerable part of the Bank's efforts 
would center on basic grains—wheat, barley, 
corn, rice, sorghum. However, meat, surplus 
crops such as bananas, coca, etc., and fibers 
such as cotton could also be included. 


A VOTE FOR IMPEACHMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. MARTIN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, for 3 months since the release 
of the transcripts of the Presidential 
conversations, and for the time since the 
4-foot stack of Judiciary Committee ma- 
terials began arriving, I have been study- 
ing this evidence, seeking to master it. 
I had pledged to my constituents that 
my vote would be based only on the 
weight of the evidence of criminal of- 
fenses on the part of the President him- 
self. Any lesser standard seemed to me 
to demean the Constitution by making 
the outcome a political one. 

I stated repeatedly that in order to 
safeguard the integrity of such a pro- 
found vote, the decision on it would have 
to be mine alone and could not be shared 
by anyone. I would be accountable for 
it and I would have to live with it the 
rest of my life. It could not become po- 
liticized or be responsive to pressure. 

That is why moments after yesterday’s 
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revelation of the June 23, 1972, conver- 
sations, I declined to characterize pre- 
maturely this new evidence until I had 
read it and digested it. I have now read 
it; I am not sure I can digest it. 

The clear message of this conversation 
between President Nixon and his chief 
of staff, Bob Haldeman, is that the Presi- 
dent directly and unequivocally agreed 
to—and directed—an obstruction of the 
FBI investigation by the CIA just 6 days 
after the Watergate burglary. Having 
now read this conversation in the White 
House’s own transcripts, I can only char- 
acterize it as a confession. 

Accordingly, I must announce that my 
vote on article I of the bill of impeach- 
ment will be for impeachment for ob- 
struction of justice. 

This new evidence is not all that per- 
suades me to take this course. It rein- 
forces the evidence relating to the 18% 
minute “gap” in the tape of June 20, 
1972, evidence strongly indicating an in- 
tentional destruction of highly material 
evidence. This new evidence confirms, 
clearly and convincingly, that the Presi- 
dent—no later than June 23, 1972—knew 
far more about the coverup strategy 
than he acknowledged. We now have 
what amounts to a confession of such 
Ege eras of the coverup and direction 

A conclusion as to guilt had be un to 
build up without contradiction M my 
study notes on the “impeach” side of the 
ledger. Yet, bearing in mind that not 
quite half my study of the evidence 
had been completed, it was always pos- 
sible, theoretically, that further study 
would uncover some countervailing evi- 
dence—just as detailed probing had con- 
vinced me that the evidence was insuffi- 
cient to show that President Nixon ulti- 
mately approved the Hunt Payments or 
the Fielding break-in, or that he knew 
in advance of the Watergate break-in 
itself. 

Because of what was—until yester- 
day—an open question as to guilt, I con- 
sidered spending the next weeks in se- 
clusion in order to complete my research 
uninterrupted. In fact, I had already 
prepared a statement to that effect and 
had advised my staff of the extra effort 
they must make. 

Secluded study now, in the face of the 
evidence I have just read, would be 
pointless—a charade. There is just no 
he around this virtual admission of 
guilt. 

It is with genuine regret that I have 
decided to vote for impeachment for 
criminal obstruction of justice. My regret 
arises from my steadfast and unapolo- 
getic support—before and since coming 
to the Congress—for Richard Nixon’s 
policies and efforts to cut inflationary 
spending and to secure peace around the 
world. Regardless of the eventual out- 
come of my impeachment decision. I 
would have proudly supported new ini- 
tiatives by him to cut spending and I 
have put forward a proposal, endorsed 
by 42 of my colleagues, to use an un- 
precedented “package veto” in order to 
balance the budget. 

Having supported Richard Nixon for 
14 years, you will understand that I fer- 
vently hope that history will benignly 
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accord him the credit that is undenia- 
bly due him for his many remarkable 
personal, political, and diplomatic 


achievements made against great odds 
and record these achievements along- 
side his Achillean shame: Which is why 
I have respectfully closed these remarks 
with an epitaph for Richard Nixon. 


CAMPAIGN REFORM AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Young) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under the rule granted to H.R. 16090, the 
Federal Election Campaign Act Amend- 
ments, I will be prevented from offering 
the series of amendments which I pub- 
lished in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, except in drastically abbreviated 
form. Under this “gag rule,” I can offer 
3 of my original 13 amendments, and 
the first only partially. In order to con- 
form with the rule's requirement for 
publication, I am herewith resubmit- 
ting my first amendment, in the form 
which the rule allows: 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED 
To BE OFFERED BY Mr, YOUNG OF FLORIDA 


Page 2, strike out line 9 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 4, line 8, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b)(1) No individual or political com- 
mittee (other than a candidate on his own 
behalf or a principal campaign committee 
or the treasurer or any deputy treasurer of 
such committee) may, directly or indirectly, 
make contributions or expenditures (or both) 
for the purpose of influencing the election 
(including the nomination for such election) 
of any person for Federal office, in an aggre- 
gate amount in excess of— 

“(A) $1,000 in the case of an election for 
the office of President, or 

“(B) $500 in the case of an election for 
any other Federal office. 

“(2) No individual or political committee 
(other than a candidate on his own behalf or 
a principal campaign committee or the treas- 
urer or any deputy treasurer of such com- 
mittee) may, directly or indirectly, make 
cash contributions for the purpose of influ- 
encing the election (including the nomina- 
tion for such election) of any person for Fed- 
eral office, in an aggregate amount in excess 
of $100. 

“(3) A contribution of money may be only 
in cash (subject to paragraph (2)) or made 
by means of a check issued by or drawn on 
a bank which is organized under the laws of 
the United States or a State. 

(4) (A) No political committee may make 
& contribution to a political committee which 
is not a principal campaign committee. 

“(B) No political committee, other than a 
principal campaign committee, may accept 
contributions from individual contributors 
unless such contributors designate in writ- 
ing the name of the candidate or principal 
campaign committee to which the contri- 
bution should be given. 

“(c) No principal campaign committee may 
make any contribution or expenditure ex- 
cept for the purpose of influencing the nom- 
ination for election or election of the candi- 
date designating the committee, or for the 
purpose of communication between the can- 
didate and his constituency, including but 
not limited to travel by the candidate be- 
tween the particular district and the Capital, 
and the production and distribution of news- 
letters and radio and television tapes. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR., ON 
IMPEACHMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. WHALEN) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 2 years I reacted to the Water- 
gate and related revelations with deep 
concern and, indeed, outrage. Conse- 
quently, I was among the 367 Members 
of the House of Representatives who, on 
November 15, 1973, authorized the Judi- 
ciary Committee to undertake an inquiry 
to determine whether there is probable 
cause of Presidential wrongdoing suffi- 
cient to justify impeachment. On Feb- 
ruary 6, 1974, I joined 409 other House 
Members in granting the committee the 
subpena power it requested in order to 
obtain all of the relevant material it 
needed to complete its investigation in a 
judicious manner. 

I followed the inquiry proceedings very 
closely. Upon its conclusion, therefore, I 
had formulated certain judgments with 
respect to the impeachability of the Pres- 
ident. Nevertheless, I felt it incumbent 
upon me to test these conclusions by un- 
dertaking an intensive personal study of 
all of the relevant material accumulated 
by the House Judiciary Committee dur- 
ing the course of its impeachment in- 
quiry. Thus, I have begun reading the 
hearing documents provided all Mem- 
bers by Chairman Roprno. Yesterday, I 
heard the first 4 of the 19 Presidential 
au recordings secured by the commit- 

However, President Nixon’s statement 
of August 5 has added an entire new 
dimension to the impeachment issue. 
In his communication to the Congress, 
the President has conceded that he with- 
held pertinent information from the 
public, the courts, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and his own attorneys. He further 
stated that he directed his associates to 
order the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to halt its investigation of the 
Watergate break-in. 

In his own words, the President has 
admitted that he authorized and ordered 
obstruction of justice. In light of the 
President’s confession, I am left with 
no other choice but to vote affirmatively 
for the first of the impeachment articles 
recommended by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. My conclusion is buttressed by the 
decision of several Republican members 
of the Judiciary Committee to switch 
their votes on article I from “nay” to 
“aye.” As Congressman WILEY MAYNE 
told me: 

This (the President’s communication) is 
the direct link.” 

Article II is somewhat more complex. 
I, therefore, shall continue my review of 
the evidence before finally deciding 
whether to support or reject it. At the 
appropriate time I will issue a state- 
ment delineating my views concerning 
article It as well as expanding my 
thoughts relative to article I. 

If President Nixon submits to the Con- 
gress all of the material subpenaed by 
the House Judiciary Committee, this 
action would seem to make article III 
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moot. Under these circumstances, I 
would vote against this article. However, 
if by the time the House of Representa- 
tives votes on impeachment, the Presi- 
dent has failed to comply with all of the 
committee’s requests for tapes and docu- 
ments, I will vote to sustain article ITI. 

One final question seems to be in order. 
Should the President resign? Heretofore, 
I have felt that the impeachment process 
should move to its procedural conclu- 
sion. However, in view of yesterday’s 
astounding disclosures, I believe that no 
constructive purpose would be served by 
deferring the ultimate inevitability, the 
removal of Richard Nixon from the 
Presidency. Therefore, for the best in- 
terests of our country, I now call upon 
Mr. Nixon to resign forthwith. 


ELECTION REFORM AMENDMENTS 
PROPOSED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND) is recognized for 10 minutes. 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
compliance with rules requirements for 
advance publication of amendments to 
be offered, I hereby give notice that I 
intend to propose three amendments to 
H.R. 16090, the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act Amendments of 1974, as time 
and the rules permit. 

These amendments are the essence of 
simplicity. They would: 

First. Reduce the spending ceiling for 
any House campaign from the $75,000 
figure currently in the bill to $60,000. 
This would inject some realism into the 
relationship between costs and cam- 
paigning, make it easier to raise the limit 
from small contributions, and reduce the 
need for subsidies under separate pro- 
posals which I expect to be offered. 

Second. Reduce from $100 to $25 the 
size of cash contributions to be per- 
mitted. While the higher figure rep- 
resents progress in our efforts to reduce 
the influence of cash, the lower figure 
would go farther in that direction with- 
out imposing undue inconvenience on 
candidate or contributor. 

Third. Permit States to set limits on 
candidates’ expenditures lower but not 
higher—than those in the Federal legis- 
lation, which preempts State authority 
in the field. This States’-rights amend- 
ment recognizes that it is absolutely ri- 
diculous for the Federal Government 
to prevent a small State like New Hamp- 
shire from imposing lower limits in keep- 
ing with its own experience. 

Recently, we have heard a chorus of 
praise for the State-level political re- 
forms incorporated into the California 
constitution by referendum. Yet many of 
the same reform advocates who support- 
ed this initiative in State-level innova- 
tion have been unalterably opposed to 
any State role involving Federal elec- 
tions. My amendment would provide a 
limited exemption from the Federal pre- 
emption in this bill in respect to the set- 
ting of spending limits. 

The text of my amendments follows: 
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AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED 
To BE OFFERED BY Mr. 

Page 4, line 23, strike out “$75,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$60,000”. 

Page 11, line 11, strike out “$100” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$25”. 

Page 6, immediately after line 2, insert the 
following: 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, in the case of an election for the 
office of Senator, Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner, if expenditure 
limitations established under State law with 
Tespect to such election are in amounts 
which are lower than the applicable expendi- 
ture limitation established by paragraph 
(1) (C), (1) (D), or (1) (BE), then the expendi- 
ture limitations established under State law 
shall apply to candidates in such election in 
lieu of the applicable expenditure limitation 
established by paragraph (1) (C), (1) (D), or 
(1) (E).” 


PRESIDENT SHOULD RESIGN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
templating the impeachment question, I 
long ago decided to impose these rules 
on my own conduct— 

First. To wait until all evidence is in 
and all arguments are made before mak- 
ing a final decision on how I should vote. 

Second. Not to make public evalua- 
tions of evidence until the process is 
over. 

Third. Not to recommend publicly that 
the President resign. 

Until today I have, I believe, adhered 
closely to these rules. Last spring I 
drafted a letter to the President and se- 
cured on it the signatures of 100 House 
Republicans. In this letter I criticized 
those who were then appealing publicly 
to the President to resign. 

Last week I introduced a resolution 
of censure and asked the House Rules 
Committee to make it in order for con- 
sideration so House Members would have 
a choice between censure and impeach- 
ment when the time comes to vote. How- 
ever, in introducing it, I stated publicly 
that this should not be interpreted as a 
decision on my part to vote for censure 
instead of impeachment. Rather, it 
would pose an alternative for all Mem- 
bers which, under the House rules, had 
to be established before the impeach- 
ment debate began. I have now decided 
firmly that I will not vote for censure 
as an alternative to impeachment, al- 
though others may do so. 

In light of the President’s announce- 
ment yesterday, I feel that the time for 
decision has arrived, despite the self-im- 
posed rules I had set and despite my past 
statements. 

History alone can establish the gravity 
of the personal wrongdoings of the 
President. The judgment of history may 
show these acts in themselves were minor 
but were compounded and exaggerated 
by time and events to an excessive and 
unwarranted degree. 

But the gravity of past events, and the 
degree to which these events justify the 
removal of the President from office, is 
secondary to another consideration, 
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That consideration is his capacity to 
lead. 

By his own admission the President 
has engaged in studied prevarication 
over more than 2 years. And studied pre- 
varication by a President or any public 
official is intolerable. 

This admission so damages perma- 
nently his capacity to lead that I feel he 
must leave office as soon as possible, 
through the process of impeachment if 
need be, but preferably through resigna- 
tion. I do not see the possibility that the 
President can regain adequately and 
swiftly enough the confidence of the 
public to serve the national interests— 
if he can regain it at all. This terrible 
calamity has catapulted the people of 
this Nation into a grave crisis. The Presi- 
dent cannot resolve the crisis by staying. 
ie can help most to resolve it by leaving 
office. 

I have come to this decision with great 
reluctance. 

Until yesterday afternoon, I had 
hoped beyond hope that the case against 
President Nixon would not require that 
he be impeached by the House. Three 
times I voted for him for the Presidency. 
I do not now regret any of those votes, 
although I do regret more than I can 
put into words the vote I feel I must cast 
if he fails to resign. 

In my judgment, had it not been for 
Watergate and all that terrible word has 
come to mean, Richard Nixon would 
have gone down in history as perhaps 
the greatest President of this century. 
The litany of his accomplishments is long 
indeed. He ended American involyement 
in the longest and most tragic war in our 
Nation’s history. He brought home all of 
our prisoners of war. He initiated a 
peaceful dialog with the People’s Re- 
public of China. He negotiated agree- 
ments on strategic arms limitations and 
nuclear testing with the Soviet Union. 
He opened up vast new foreign markets 
for American goods. He negotiated a 
peace in the violent Middle East. He is 
the very first President in history to have 
the courage and vision to state publicly 
and plainly his support for a grand de- 
sign in foreign policy—namely, federa- 
tion of those nations committed to in- 
dividual liberty. He did this in a letter 
to me dated March 10, 1973—written 
ironically during the unfolding tragedy 
of the Watergate coverup. 

In short, he brought the world away 
from the brink of war to the brink of 
peace, and beyond. History alone will re- 
cord what happens from this moment 
on. But Richard Nixon has given the 
American people, and the world, the first 
chance this century for a lasting peace— 
if we can but take advantage of it. 

Because of those extraordinary accom- 
plishments, and because I believed until 
yesterday the evidence presented to the 
Judiciary Committee was not persuasive 
beyond a reasonable doubt, I had hoped 
that the House would not impeach the 
President for high crimes and misde- 
meanors. 

Yesterday afternoon, President Nixon, 
in effect, pleaded guilty to the charge of 
obstruction of justice. In his own words 
he admitted that he knowingly violated 
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a criminal law of the United States. He 
further stated that he misused a Federal 
agency—the CIA—for an illegal pur- 
pose. Recalling a statement to the Amer- 
ican people he made 1 year ago, when 
he discussed his immediate reaction to 
the Watergate break-in, President Nixon 
stated: 

I therefore gave instructions that the FBI 
should be alerted to coordinate with the 
CIA, and to ensure that the investigation not 
expose these sensitive national security 
matters. 


In his statement yesterday, however, 
President Nixon revealed that just 6 days 
after the Watergate break-in he person- 
ally obstructed justice by directing the 
coverup and attempting to get the FBI 
to limit its investigation of the case. Here 
is what he said: 

The June 23 tapes clearly show, however, 
that at the time I gave those instructions I 
also discussed the political aspects of the 
situation, and that I was aware of the ad- 
vantages this course of action would have 
with respect to limiting possible public ex- 
posure of involvement by persons connected 
with the re-election committee. 


Under the circumstances, I am hope- 
ful that the President will decide to save 
what dignity and historic accomplish- 
ments remain to his credit, and remove 
himself from office. If he fails to do so, I 
can see no alternative but to vote to im- 
peach him. 

It is the President who set as a stand- 
ard of impeachable conduct the necessity 
to establish violations of criminal laws. 
And it is he who now stands convicted— 
by his own admission—of criminal con- 
duct. 

Like President Nixon, I took an oath 
faithfully to defend the Constitution. 1 
would not be true to my oath if I did not 
recognize that President Nixon has 
broken his. 

I will add this personal observation of 
Richard Nixon, the President and the 
man. Three times since he became Presi- 
dent it has been my privilege to meet pri- 
vately with him in the Oval Office at the 
White House. Our meetings were long. 
They concerned matters of foreign policy 
and Illinois politics. Never in these meet- 
ings did I hear the President utter an 
expletive of any kind. Not once did he 
say an unkind word about another hu- 
man being. Never did he intimate an 
immoral thought or motive. 

The Richard Nixon reflected in the 
recorded Presidential tapes is a man I 
have never met. He is not the man that 
I voted for to be President. I have no 
doubt that the Nation will survive this 
crisis, no matter whether Richard Nixon 
remains in office or leaves. In fact, I am 
convinced that the Nation and our politi- 
cal system will be the stronger for what 
has happened. It should be self-evident 
that the American people will not toler- 
ate the kind of conduct which was per- 
mitted in the White House, no matter 
how great the accomplishments of the 
administration might be. 

The great tragedy in all this is that 
apparently there was a side to President 
Nixon which few people ever saw and 
which he was unable to control. 

In the final analysis, for his errors and 
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omissions, President Nixon and his fam- 
ily will suffer most, as I am certain they 
already have. For the Nation, the ordeal 
of the past months is now drawing to a 
close. Behind us, in addition to the trying 
moments known as Watergate, are 
countless, remarkable accomplishments 
that have enriched the Nation in full 
measure. Regrettably, for President 
Nixon the future is bleak indeed. As we 
go about our duty, we must do so with 
compassion and understanding for the 
Nixons, as well as with conviction and 
courage. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK A PEREN- 
NIAL REMINDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLooD) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as in pre- 
vious years, the 1974 Captive Nations 
Week served as a perennial reminder of 
the stark reality of over one million hu- 
mans under Communist domination and 
tyranny from the Danube to the Pacific 
and in Cuba. 

As shown in the numerous observance 
events in all sectors of our Nation, the 
cloud of detenté and its several vagaries 
and uncertainties has not by a long shot 
overshadowed this fundamental truth. 
Indeed, by focussing attention on the 
captive nations and peoples, particularly 
those in the Soviet Union, the recent 
Captive Nations Week observance—the 
15th anniversary of the week—has per- 
formed the public service of construc- 
tively raising some hard doubts as to the 
present course taken by détente and con- 
tributing to a national forum on the 
issue. 

Continuing with our selective report on 
the 1974 week, it is with pleasure that I 
submit for the attention of our Members 
the following, additional examples of 
popular American dedication to the prin- 
ciples incorporated in the Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution which Congress 
passed in 1959: a proclamation by Mayor 
Tom Bradley of Los Angeles; a report in 
the July 15 issue of the New York Times 
of the New York observance; the remarks 
of Dr. Austin J. App at the Philadelphia 
rally; and a release on the observance 
held in Syracuse, N.Y.: 

Crry or LOS ANGELES PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, July 14-20 will be the 15th anni- 
versary of Captive Nations Week; 

Whereas, Congress provided for the week 
in its unanimous Captive Nations Week 
resolution of 1959, which President Eisen- 
hower signed into Public Law 86-90; and 

Whereas, Americans throughout the land 
and even many foreign countries will be 
observing the '74 week with prayers and fixed 
dedication toward the freedom and inde- 
pendence of all the captive nations, includ- 
ing those in the USSR itself; and 

Whereas, Congress is seeking to make this 
15th anniversary a resounding one so that 
the world will know that traditional America 
idealism and politicio-morality, with per- 
manent principles supporting human and 
national rights so brazenly denied from the 
Danube to the Pacific and in Cuba, are as 
vibrant as ever. 

Now, therefore, I, Tom Bradley, Mayor of 
the City of Los Angeles, Do hereby proclaim 
the week of July 14-20 as Captive Nations 
Week and extend my best wishes to all in- 
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volved for continued success in this most 
worthwhile endeavor. 
JULY, 1974. 
Tom BRADLEY, Mayor. 


Marcu Up FIFTH AVENUE OPENS CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


More than 1,000 people representing 31 
regions under Communist rule marched up 
Fifth Avenue yesterday morning to begin 
the 15th annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

Many of the marchers, some of whom wore 
national costumes, were refugees from Com- 
munist-ruled countries. 

“I could never go back to the Ukraine,” 
said Mary Klymochko of Brooklyn. “I'll never 
go back, not while the Communists are there. 
My father died in Siberia, a prisoner. He was 
only a farmer. They called him a capitalist.” 

Mrs. Klymochko, who observes Captive 
Nations Week every year, has been in this 
country for 20 years. “I didn’t really escape 
from the Ukraine,” she said. “ I was deported 
to Germany by the Nazis for slave labor 
and liberated there in 1945. When I realized 
I was free, I knew I could never go back 
home.” 

The procession began at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, at 51st Street, and ended at the 
bandshell in Central Park, near 72d Street. 
There were speeches about conditions in 
Communist countries. 

Dr. Ivan Dolcheff, a Bulgarian refugee and 
vice chairman of the day’s events, said there 
were “about one million people in the metro- 
politan area alone who could trace their de- 
scent to any one of these 31 nations.” 

Besides the Ukraine, Dr. Dolcheff listed 
the following as being under Communist 
rule; Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, China, Cossackia, Croatia, Cuba, 
Czechia, East Germany, Estonia, Georgia, 
Hungary, Idel-Ural, the Kurile Islands, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Mongolia, North Caucasus, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Serbia, Slovakia, Slovenia, South Sa- 
khalin, Tibet and Turkestan. 


A WORTHY DÉTENTE MUST IMPROVE FREEDOM 
FOR THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


(By Austin J. App, Ph.D., Asso. Prof. (Ret.) 
LaSalle College Chairman, Captive Nations 
Committee of Greater Philadelphia) 
Greetings: Master of Ceremonies Mr. Igna- 

tius Billinsky, Congressman Wm. J. Green, 

the Reverend Clergy, Honored Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

I thank Mr. Billinsky for his kind intro- 
duction and the Captive Nations Committee 
of Greater Philadelphia for inviting me to 
make these opening remarks. 

This is the fifteenth annual Observance of 
Captive Nations Week. Since its first proc- 
lamation by Eisenhower in 1959, it can be 
called the Free World’s most notable demon- 
stration of, as Eisenhower put it, “our search 
for the peaceful instruments” of the libera- 
tion of the captive nations. With all my 
heart, I welcome you to our Observance here 
in this historic Independence Mall of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Congress of 1959 voted such an ob- 
servance annually “until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world.” To implement this resolution, Presi- 
dent Nixon, last Friday, proclaimed the week 
of July 14 Captive Nations Week. He is to be 
commended for not letting the pressure of 
“Detente” deter him from doing so. And we 
are grateful to our governor and to our mayor 
for issuing proclamations. 

THE PHONY DETENTE MAKES CAPTIVE NATIONS 

OBSERVANCE ESPECIALLY URGENT 

Precisely now, when Detente might blur 
our ideal of freedom, is our Observance of 
transcending value. The Catholic Standard 
(D.C., July 11, 1974) called the annual Cap- 
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tive Nations Observance a “Perennial Re- 
minder,” and explained: 

“At the present time ... 27 nations and 
groupings of people are under Communist 
domination. This denies to millions of peo- 
ple the fundamental rights guaranteed by 
the United Nations Charter.” 

One can also say it reduces them to the 
leyel of convicts. Domination under Com- 
munism is not like any other colonialism: it 
is the most brutal one in all of history. Soviet 
Russian tyranny is the only professedly 
atheistic one, the only one ever that needed 
barbed wire around its borders, not to keep 
the enemy out, but its own people in. It is 
not a paradise of the proletariat, it is more 
like a vast concentration camp, Of its 350,- 
000,000 inmates, only a third are native Rus- 
sians, the other 225 million are Armenian, 
Balts, Cossacks, Ukrainians; and East Ger- 
mans, Poles, Rumanians, Bulgarians and 
other Balkans. It is these 225 million who 
may not be enslaved forever, And we must 
hope that the real Russians, in return for 
their own freedoms, will accept their liber- 
ation. 

It was Solzhenitsyn, who on Walter Cron- 
kite’s program (Feb. 13) said: 

“International detente does nothing to help 
the situation inside the Soviet Union... . 
And when your businessmen conclude 
treaties—an alliance—with our leaders and 
say that guarantees peace, it’s obvious to a 
child that’s not true.” 

WORLD PUBLIC OPINION IS MIGHTY 


Solzhenitsyn said “the Western press 
helped me and Sakharov and all of us to hold 
out for years.” Then he remarked how odd 
and tragic it is that Western journalists fear 
nobody in the West but cringe and slink 
away when they are in Soviet Russia and 
Red China. We can interpret his words to 
mean that if Western writers criticized Red 
wrongs as much as they snoop around for 
wrong in the West (e.g. Spain, Greece, and 
Chile since Allende’s suicide) the tyrants in 
the Kremlin would tend to bow to coura- 
geous and fair Western opinion. 

This must be our hope and our conviction. 
It is customary for our politicians to talk 
as if they were ushering in an era of lasting 
peace! I ask, May anyone claim an era of 
peace in the face of the Berlin Wall, the 
Tron Curtain through the middle of once 
Christian Europe—behind which are 350 
million human wretches who may not come 
or go, who may not talk freely or pray openly, 
thousands of whom are slaves in a thousand 
concentration camps, and millions tremble 
ever in fear of the secret police and slavery 
in Siberia? 

Ladies and gentlemen, if ever the word of 
Lincoln, that the world cannot remain half 
free and half slave, had urgency, it has in 
the face of the Soviet-Russian and Red- 
Chinese tyranny over one-third of the world 
and a billion people. 

SOMEHOW THEIR LIBERATION MUST BE EFFECTED 


Somehow the Christian world, the Free 
World, must find a way to get these com- 
munist enslaved millions liberated. Somehow 
the United States, whose shameful appease- 
ments to Stalin at Yalta and Potsdam be- 
trayed East Europe to Soviet tyranny, must 
give top priority to helping these captive na- 
tions to be freed. Top priority must not be 
peace at any price, detente must not be the 
status quo of a Berlin Wall and an Iron 
Curtain peace and detente must envisage the 
sure if gradual progress towards justice and 
freedom. 

Eisenhower, on August 26, 1952, calling 
“the roll of countries once independent, now 
suffocating under the Russian Pall,” said: 

“With all the solemnity I can bring to 
bear, I say to you that the conscience of 
America can never know ease until these 
people of our own blood and our own way 
are restored to the society of free men. 
Neither the passage of years nor the power of 
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the tyrant will put an end to our search for 
the peaceful instruments of their liberation.” 
That, ladies and gentlemen, must be our 
ideal and resolution today. Our Observance, 
and others like it, keep the hope of freedom 
for the enslaved nations alive. And they re- 
mind our politicians, all of them, not only 
the White House or the State Department, 
but also the Congress and the Courts that 
they must keep searching for ways of getting 
these captive nations liberated. 
DETENTE MAY NOT RATIFY ENSLAVEMENTS AND 
TERRITORIAL INJUSTICES 


They—and our media and our journal- 
ists—must never consider détente as the ob- 
jective and ultimate goal. Any détente that 
does little more than freeze the status quo, 
that in fact ratifies Soviet-Russian tyranny 
over its twenty-odd nations, is not ‘‘success- 
ful foreign policy,” it is not an honor; it is 
instead a shame, a betrayal, and a rebuke. 
It reduces America to the role of a midwife 
for Red colonialism and enslavement. 

Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, father of Cap- 
tive Nations Observance fifteen years ago, 
warns of “The Illusions of Détente” (Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly, Summer, 1974). And Phyllis 
Schlafly (Report, July, 1974), in “The Fraud 
Called Détente,” writes: 

To obtain détente, Henry Kissinger agreed 
to allow the Soviets a 3-to-2 lead in nuclear 
missiles and submarines. Then, he gave the 
Soviets a billion dollars of our wheat on 
credit and at bargain prices. Finally, he ap- 
proved spending hundreds of millions of U.S, 
tax dollars to finance truck and fertilizer fac- 
tories in Russia.” 


FOR GIFTS, AMERICA SHOULD ASK FOR THE FAVOR 
OF FREEDOM 


During all these summits and negotiations 
and gifts to Soviet Russia our negotiators 
seem not once to have urged, or even hinted, 
that Soviet Russia might vindicate détente 
by tearing down the Berlin Wall, or remove 
the Iron Curtain, or try free elections in its 
so-called Union of Soviet Republics. 

Ladies and gentlemen, unless our govern- 
ment does this everytime it prepares for a 
gift to Soviet Russia, and explains its re- 
quest to the world, until then our foreign 
policy is inadequate, is in fact dangerous, 
and does not realize the intent of the Con- 
gressional Resolution of 1959. And détente 
remains indeed an illusion and a fraud. 

Our 15th Observance here tonight is a re- 
minder to our government, and that means 
our legislative as well as our administrative 
branch, that we want a continuing search 
and strategy for liberation of the captive na- 
tions and that we have sufficient trust in the 
justice of Almighty God that if America 
tries hard enough and in a sensible way, the 
Captive Nations will one day be liberated— 
without a nuclear war. With enough pressure 
of public opinion by the Free World, the 
Soviet Russian empire will crumble from 
within. May we live to see it. Thank you. 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK” OBSERVANCE HELD IN 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Syracuse, N.Y. —On Sunday, June 16, 1974, 
a program observing the 15th anniversary of 
the Captive Nations Week Resolution was 
held in the auditorium of LeMoyne College 
here, attended by some two hundred persons, 
The observance was sponsored by the Syra- 
cuse Captive Nations Committee under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Anthony T. Bouscaren 
of LeMoyne College. The Committee consists 
of representatives of Estonian, Hungarian, 
Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish and Ukrainian 
organizations. 

Dr. Vviatoslay Klufas, Chairman of the 
UCCA Branch in Syracuse, and Dr. Myron 
Kotch, are Ukrainian representatives on the 
Committee. 

Among honorary Committee members are 
the Most Reverend David Cunningham, 
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Roman Catholic Archbishop of Syracuse, 
Rabbi Milton Feierstein, Senators Jacob K. 
Javits and James L. Buckley, Congressmen 
James M. Henley and William F. Walsh, 
Mayor Lee Alexander of Syracuse, and others. 

DÉTENTE AND APPEASEMENT OF THE U.S.S.R. 

The program, chaired by Frank Petrauskas, 
included presentation of the colors by the 
American Legion and the captive nations 
delegations, the pledge of allegiance and 
performance by ethnic group ensembles. 

In opening the program Prof. Bouscaren 
underscored the American tradition of assist- 
ing all peoples who are fighting for their 
freedom and independence. He decried the 
present official U.S. policy of detente with the 
USSR and the neglect of the captive nations, 
He pointed out that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people support the 
aspirations of all the captive nations to free- 
dom and self-determination. He urged the 
participants to continue their educational 
work in the U.S. Congress and academia, 
through the press and other media, to keep 
the issue of captive nations alive and timely. 


EDITOR ASSAILS “IMMORAL MACHIAVELISM” 

The principal speaker at the commemora- 
tion program was Dr. Walter Dushnyck, edi- 
tor of The Ukrainian Quarterly in New York 
City. He dwelt on the significance of the 
“Captive Nations Week Resolution” of July 
17, 1959 as the official recognition of 22 cap- 
tive nations of Europe and Asia. 

Assessing the status of Human Rights in 
the Captive Lands, the main theme of the 
address, Dr. Dushnyck described the con- 
tinuous violations of human rights in both 
the USSR and the satellite lands. 

In discussing Alexander Solzhenitsyn's 
“Letter to the Soviet Leaders” of Septem- 
ber 5, 1973, the speaker underscored the prog- 
ress in Russian thinking, specifically as re- 
gards the non-Russian nations of the USSR. 
Mr. Solzhenitsyn, he said, not only proposes 
the abandonment of Communism as an un- 
workable political ideology, but also proposes 
the eventual dissolution of the USSR and 
establishment of national states by the non- 
Russian peoples. 

Dr. Dushnyck took a dim view of President 
Nixon's Ostpolitik as a self-delusive course 
which veers to the advantage of the USSR, 
not the U.S. He challenged that aspect of 
U.8S.-Soviet relations which precludes the 
U.S. from as much as uttering mild criticism 
of the oppressive policies of the USSR. 

“Our attitude of self-righteousness seems 
more like a policy of Machiavelism, once 
practiced by absolutist kings and monarchs 
in Europe, and, later, by totalitarian dicta- 
tors,” the speaker stated. 

“It is up to our press, our academia and 
the people to understand that any real de- 
tente is impossible as long as one of the 
‘superpowers’ is willfully and officially tram- 
pling the rights of its citizenry, while begging 
us to help prop up its tottering economy,” 
Dr. Duchnyck concluded. 

The entertainment part of the program was 
comprised of recitations of poetry of the 
Hungarian poet, Petöfi, the Ukrainian SUMA 
Dance Ensemble and music by a Latvian 
quartet, who played zither-type Latvian na- 
tional instruments. 


THE ADMINISTRATION CONTINUES 
TO IGNORE CONGRESS ON AID TO 
COUNTRIES PRACTICING POLITI- 
CAL IMPRISONMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
asked the Congressional Research Serv- 
ice to prepare a report on the adminis- 
tration’s response to section 32 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1973. Section 
32 provides that: 


It is the sense of Congress that the Presi- 
dent should deny any economic or military 
assistance to the government of any for- 
eign country which practices the intern- 
ment or imprisonment of that country’s 
citizens for political purposes. 


The report of the Foreign Affairs Di- 
vision, Congressional Research Service, 
indicates that in country after country 
receiving U.S. aid—Republic of Korea, 
Greece, Brazil, South Vietnam, Indone- 
sia, Paraguay—political imprisonment 
has been practiced, yet U.S. aid has not 
been denied. 

According to the Congressional Re- 
search Service, the action taken by AID 
toward implementing section 32 of the 
1973 Foreign Assistance Act was to send 
cables to our embassies in all countries 
receiving aid under the foreign assist- 
ance acts explaining and interpreting 
the sense of Congress provision concern- 
ing denial of assistance to countries 
practicing political imprisonment and 
asking for a report on the situation with 
respect to political prisoners in each 
country. Answers to this cable have now 
been received. A followup cable has 
gone forward, directing the embassies 
to bring section 32 to the attention of the 
host government. Answers are awaited 
as to the reaction of the host countries 
to this second cable. 

The report of the Congressional Re- 
search Service follows: 


I. POLITICAL IMPRISONMENT IN SELECTED 
COUNTRIES 


A. REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Political and civil liberties have been 
greatly restricted in the Republic of Korea 
since late in 1971. A state of national emer- 
gency was declared by President Park Chung 
Hee in December 1971. This was followed by 
the legislature’s adoption of a National 
Emergency Measures Law, which gave Presi- 
dent Park the power to rule by decree in 
emergency situations. President Park de- 
clared martial law in October of 1972 and 
then proposed a new constitution which fur- 
ther centralized power in the President's of- 
fice for an indefinite period. These changes 
were approved in a national referendum held 
the next month, a referendum in which no 
public debate was permitted. Martial law was 
then lifted in December, 1972, and Presi- 
dent Park was reelected by the National Con- 
ference for Unification, which itself has 
been established and elected under the new 
constitution. 

While opposition parties are permitted to 
exist in Korea, they are closely watched. Kim 
Dae Jung, the 1971 opposition presidential 
candidate, was kidnapped while in self-im- 
posed exile in Japan last year, reportedly by 
agents of the Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency. Since then, according to the New 
York Times, he has largely been confined to 
his home. He is now being tried by the gov- 
ernment on charges of violating the election 
laws three years ago. 

Reports from South Korea indicate that 
the repression of political opponents of the 
Park regime is becoming worse. Yun Po Sun, 
former president of South Korea, was put 
on trial on July 17, 1974, on charges of 
having advocated the overthrow of the Park 
regime and of having provided the equiva- 
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lent of $1,000 to anti-government student 
demonstrators. The charges against Yun 
carry a possible death penalty. According to 
Western diplomats, over 100 other Koreans 
were arrested this spring for involvement in 
anti-government dissidence, and are likely 
to be tried soon. In addition, seven Ko- 
reans were sentenced to death in connection 
with charges stemming from antigovern- 
ment demonstrations this spring, but five of 
these sentences have been commuted to life 
imprisonment. 

According to U.S. embassy sources, as 
quoted by Don Oberdorfer in the Washing- 
ton Post of May 7, 1974, the total of political 
arrests in South Korea this year is believed 
to go well into the thousands. In most cases, 
no charges were filed. Public trials have been 
supplanted in political cases by closed mili- 
tary courts martial. It is a crime punishable 
by 15 years imprisonment to petition peace- 
fully for changes in the 1972 constitution, 
and 36 persons have been sentenced to long 
prison terms on this specific point. 

The Korean Government has claimed that 
North Korean Communists are behind the 
political opposition, It argues that the coun- 
try is still on a wartime footing and must re- 
main that way, in view of North Korean com- 
mitments to “national liberation.” Further- 
more, attempts at rapid industrialization are 
alleged to have unleashed destabilizing so- 
cial forces. Given those conditions, the Ko- 
rean government maintains the issue is one 
of survival, and that therefore it must take 
priority over democratic values. 

The situation in Korea has prompted 
the formation of a group in this country, the 
Committee for Human Rights on Korea. This 
group has issued a statement urging the U.S. 
government to protest the “injustice and in- 
humanity” of the Korean government's acts, 
and calling on the United States to limit aid 
to Korea in accordance with the policy ex- 
pressed in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1973. 
This statement was reported in the press on 
July 15, 1974, 

No action has been taken by the President 
to cut off aid to South Korea. 

B. GREECE 


The repression of democratic freedom in 
Greece since the ‘colonels’ coup” of 1967 has 
been widely publicized. Although a subse- 
quent “generals’' coup” in November, 1973, 
ousted the Papadopoulos regime, there has 
been no change in what has been widely 
condemned as the dictatorial and repres- 
sive methods of the Greek government. An 
amnesty declared in August of 1973 was 
short-lived, with some of the released pris- 
oners soon jailed again, along with new 
detainees. An article in the Saturday Review / 
World of June 15, 1974 indicates that the 
number of political prisoners in Greece after 
the generals’ coup exceeded 200.1 Other poli- 
tical prisoners have been added since then, 
and the island concéntration camp at Yaros 
was re-opened last winter. 


There have been numerous allegations of 
torture made against the Greek regime. The 
European Commission on Human Rights 
examined over 200 complaints of torture in 
1968 and 1969, and concluded in its report 
that the Greek government had officially tol- 
erated the torture and mistreatment of pris- 
oners. Amnesty International, in its Re- 
port on Torture, published in 1973, says, in 
reference to the regime of the Greek colonels 
(Papadopoulos regime) that it depended on 
torture to govern. However a staff report is- 
sued in 1971 by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee stated that the general feel- 
ing among Western observers was that there 
was less torture than there had been be- 
fore, and fewer allegations of torture appear 
to have been made in recent months. 

Whatever the situation with respect to 
torture or maltreatment of prisoners, there 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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is no evidence that the Greek government tional states that it has received several fur- 


has abandoned the practice of political im- 
prisonment, nor does there appear to be an 
indication that it plans to do so in the near 
future. 

U.S. aid to Greece has not been suspend- 
ed, although pressure has been exerted for 
this in legislation by Congress from time to 
time, (Military aid to Greece and Turkey has 
been suspended, however, in the present 
Cyprus crisis) . 

C. BRAZIL 

The military regime in Brazil has been 
in power for ten years. This government has 
been widely criticized and censured for em- 
ploying repressive and authoritarian 
methods. During the term of Castelo Branco, 
first of the military presidents, various in- 
stitutional acts conveyed power to the Presi- 
dent at the expense of the Congress and the 
Supreme Court. The political party system 
was reorganized so that only two political 
parties were permitted to function; one gov- 
ernment-sponsored, and the other the legal 
opposition. Under the National Security Act, 
actually a decree issued in 1967, strikes and 
violations of the press laws were considered 
political crimes. Institutional Act No. 5, sign- 
ed December 13, 1968, placed virtually all 
power in military hands. 

A new constitution in 1969 restricted the 
powers of Congress and declared that con- 
gressmen were no longer immune from prose- 
cution for their opinions, comments, and 
votes in cases of libel, defamation, or other 
matters covered in the National Security 
Law. Press censorship was imposed in 1972. 

Opposition protests against these oppres~- 
sive tactics were often met with force and 
even further repression. The death penalty 
for psychological, subversive, or revolutionary 
warfare was introduced after the government 
had to capitulate to the demands of revolu- 
tionaries who kidnapped U.S. Ambassador 
Elbrick and release 15 political prisoners. 
The government has clashed with the Bra- 
zilian National Conference of Catholic Bish- 
ops and many of the Catholic clergy of vari- 
ous political persuasions, with students and 
others in the academic community, with the 
press, and with members of the Congress. 

The repressive laws and tactics of the Bra- 
zillan junta have resulted in the imprison- 
ment of many individuals. According to the 
article in Saturday Review/World mentioned 
above, the last fixed estimate of such pris- 
oners was 12,000 in 1972.5 That article says 
that the number may presently be some- 
where between 500 and 65,000. It further 
states that at least 210 political prisoners 
and suspects are known to have died in po- 
lice custody. 

This brings up the subject of torture, of 
which many serious allegations have been 
made against the Brazilian government. A 
dossier containing broad charges of murder 
and torture by Brazilian authorities was en- 
dorsed by 61 prominent European Roman 
Catholics and presented to the Pontifical 
Commission of Justice and Peace at the Vati- 
can in December, 1969. A similar report was 
sent to Pope Paul from the Papal Nuncio 
in Brazil. Pope Paul’s mention of torture in 
his Easter Week message in March 1971 was 
generally regarded as aimed at Brazil. In 1970 
the International Commission of Jurists con- 
demned torture in Brazil. The Organization 
of American States’ (OAS) Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights passed a reso- 
lution in May, 1972, stating that the evidence 
collected led to the persuasive assumption 
that there had been serious cases of torture, 
abuse and maltreatment of persons of both 
sexes imprisoned in Brazil. (The Brazilian 
government, incidentally, has refused to per- 
mit onsite investigations by the OAS or any 
other body). Amnesty International released 
a report in 1972 charging that over 1,000 
Brazilians had been tortured, and naming 
over 400 other Brazilians as responsible. In 
its 1973 report on torture, Amnesty Interna- 


ther allegations of torture in Brazil, and it 
points out that during 1973 Brazilian church 
Officials have been particularly outspoken in 
denouncing the torture and unexplained 
deaths of political prisoners.‘ 

Generally speaking the Brazilian govern- 
ment has responded in low key fashion to 
charges that it tortures prisoners, Usually 
it denies that torture takes place, but on oc- 
casion it has admitted excesses, attributing 
them: to local police officers who exceeded 
their authority. In August 1973 the Bra- 
zilian Embassy in Washington reiterated that 
the torture of political prisoners is not the 
policy of the government, and that it is not 
condoned where it might occur. 


U.S. aid to Brazil has not been suspended. 
D, SOUTH VIETNAM 


The citizens of South Vietnam have led 
a precarious existence for many years, 
caught as they are in the fluctuating tides 
of war. Not only were their lives often in 
jeopardy, but their personal freedoms have 
been subjected to the political imperatives 
of either the Viet Cong or the Saigon gov- 
ernment, depending on which faction was 
dominant in a particular area. Communist 
military forces and cadres forced villagers to 
pledge their allegiance to the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Government, extorted tax monies 
and supplies, impressed young men into 
military service, and executed local officials 
and uncooperative citizens without any show 
of legal process.® 

In attempting to maintain its power, the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam has 
also heavily infringed the rights of its citi- 
zens. Opposition political leaders have fre- 
quently been subject to arrest and imprison- 
ment, Many others who oppose the govern- 
ment have also suffered imprisonment. 

Estimates as to the number of political 
prisoners in South Vietnam vary widely. In 
April, 1973, the American Embassy in Saigon 
estimated that there were no more than 22,- 
000 civilian prisoners of all types in South 
Vietnam. Of these, 4,000 were common crim- 
inals, and at least 12,000 were sentenced or 
ordered detained because of Communist-re- 
lated activities. The Embassy estimated that 
the number of jailed non-communist dissi- 
dents amounted to 500 to 1,000 civilians. 

However, other estimates are much higher. 
Amnesty International has consistently 
used the figure of 200,000 prisoners of all 
types in South Vietnam. Robert Shelton, in 
the article in Saturday Review/World pre- 
viously cited,” states that the number of 
civilian prisoners is upward of 100,000. The 
Washington Post, attributing its facts to 
“American sources” said that South Viet- 
nam holds about 43,717 prisoners, consisting 
of 19,000 common criminals (including some 
8,000 considered to be political prisoners) 
4,300 Communist offenders, 6,000 military 
offenders -held in civilian jails, and about 
4,000 prisoners awaiting trial.’ 

There also have been allegations of the 
use of torture in South Vietnam. Amnesty 
International, in its Report on Torture, 
charges that there is no doubt that torture is 
now widely used in areas controlled by 
Saigon, not only as an instrument of in- 
timidation but as an end in itself’ The 
“tiger cages” on Con Son island have been 
well publicized, and their existence was at- 
tested to by Congressman Hawkins of Cali- 
fornia and the then Congressman Anderson 
of Tennessee when they visited Con Son 
island in 1970. On the other hand, officials of 
AID maintained in 1973 that while instances 
of physical abuse have undoubtedly oc- 
curred, “there is no widespread or systematic 
mistreatment of inmates.” ° 

U.S. aid to the government of South Viet- 
nam has not been suspended. 

E. INDONESIA 

Among the other countries receiving U.S. 

aid which have been reported to hold politi- 
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cal prisoners is Indonesia. Large scale deten- 
tion appears to date from 1965, when there 
was an abortive leftwing army coup in which 
six rightist generals were assassinated. The 
Indonesian Communist Party (PKI) also 
participated in this coup attempt. When the 
coup attempt failed the military officers who 
had come to power retaliated with mass ar- 
rests of those involved, or suspected of in- 
volvement, in the unsuccessful bid for power. 
In addition, large numbers of Communists, 
leftists, and suspected leftists were massa- 
cred. Estimates of the number jailed in the 
wake of the unsuccessful coup run as high 
as 250,000, while estimates of those killed 
ran from 300,000 to 500,000." 

Present estimates of the number of politi- 
cal prisoners vary widely, with the govern- 
ment avoiding any claim to definitive infor- 
mation, Amnesty International, in a 1970 
report, put the total at 116,000. However a 
1973 report from the same organization set 
the total at 55,000, but of this number only 
some 300 had been tried. The rest were, in 
effect imprisoned without trial. They are held 
in some 300 prisons and camps throughout 
Jaya and Sumatra. Ten thousand prisoners, 
including many artists and other intellect- 
uals, are said to be held on the island of 
Buru in an agricultural labor colony. 

The torture of Indonesian political prison- 
ers has also been reported, and is said to 
have been admitted by the Indonesian Grand 
Commissioner of Police.™ 

Although U.S. ald to Indonesia was per- 
mitted to run out after it was attacked by 
President Sukarno, it was eventually restored 
under his successors, U.S. aid to Indonesia 
is not currently suspended. 


F. PARAGUAY 


Another country receiving U.S. ald is Para- 
guay which has been accused of detaining 
political prisoners. The dictatorship of Presi- 
dent Stroessner has maintained itself in 
power since 1954, ruling through a state of 


siege which abrogates certain civil rights and 
constitutional guarantees. 

The government maintains that political 
prisoners do not exist in Paraguay. According 
to Amnesty International as quoted in the 
Miami Herald, however, there have been at 
least 150 cases of political imprisonment, 
some for as long as ten years? Amnesty 
International has also stated that the ran- 
dom arrest, tortures and subsequent release 
of Paraguayan citizens is an almost daily oc- 
currence. In April, 1962, the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights of the OAS 
requested permission from the Paraguayan 
government to send a commission to investi- 
gate accusations of infringement of human 
rights, but permission was denied. 

The United States has not suspended its 
assistance to Paraguay. 
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HARRINGTON AMENDMENT TO 
CLARIFY POLICE TRAINING PRO- 
HIBITION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. HARRING- 
ton) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Foreign Affairs Committee continues 
markup on the Foreign Assistance Act, I 
intend to offer an amendment to clarify 
the prohibition on police training con- 
tained in section 112 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. This amendment would re- 
solve the ambiguities now in the statute, 
while preserving and strengthening the 
intent of Congress as expressed in 1973. 
The amendment I plan to offer is a more 
carefully revised version of the proposed 
amendment which appeared in my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
July 31. 

Currently, section 112 states that no 
part of the appropriations made avail- 
able to carry out the act, including 
Agency for International Development 
and Military Assistance program funds, 
shall be used to “conduct any police 
training or related program in a foreign 
country.” However, the term “police 
training or related program” is not de- 
fined in the section. The imprecision of 
this term has left the act open to differ- 
ing interpretations, and has allowed for 
the continuation of programs which ap- 
pear to circumvent the intent of Con- 
gress. 

It seems clear that in section 112 Con- 
gress intended to end the American sub- 
sidization of all training programs in 
foreign countries which involve instruc- 
tion of policemen in the skills and tactics 
normally associated with police opera- 
tions. The committee report accompany- 
ing the Senate version of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1973 states plainly of 
this section: 

United States participation in the highly 
sensitive area of public safety and police 
training unavoidably invites criticism from 
persons who seek to identify the United 
States with every act of police brutality or 
oppression in any country in which this pro- 
gram operates. It matters little whether the 
charges can be substantiated, they inevitably 
stigmatize the total United States foreign 
aid effort, 


In its approval of section 112, Con- 
gress appears to have expressed the phi- 
losophy that interference with the do- 
mestic law enforcement policies of for- 
eign nations is not a proper aim for 
American assistance programs, Although 
it seems obvious that Congress intended 
to halt police training programs in for- 
eign countries, the lack of precision in 
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the wording of section 112 has allowed 
for the continuation of programs which 
circumvent this intent. Currently, at the 
Army School of the Americas, a Defense 
Department training school in the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone, 1,340 military troops 
from 16 Latin American nations, partial- 
ly supported by MAP funds, are being in- 
structed in areas such as “Urban Coun- 
terinsurgency,” “Urban Counterinsur- 
gency Operations,” “Internal Develop- 
ment/Civic Action,” and “Internal Se- 
curity Operations.” These courses seem 
to be providing the kind of knowledge 
and skills that can be used for police- 
type operations. 

The Department of Defense has issued 
a memorandum—unclassified 8,226— 
containing its interpretation of section 
112, which indicates how the intent of 
Congress has been misconstrued to al- 
low for the continuation of these pro- 
grams: 

Assistance in foreign countries under the 
Foreign Assistance Act for all phases of ci- 
vilian law enforcement (other than narcotics 
control) is prohibited. “Law enforcement” 
includes apprehension and control of politi- 
cal offenders and opponents of government 
in power (other than prisoners of war) as 
well as persons suspected of commission of 
so-called common crimes. Section 112 FAA 
does not prohibit assistance, pursuant to Sec. 
502 FAA, to units whose sole function is that 
aspect of internal security which may in- 
volve combat operations against insurgents 
or legitimate self-defense of national terri- 
tory against foreign invasion, whether or 
not such units are called police.” Assistance 
is, however, prohibited to units which have 
an on-going civilian law enforcement func- 
tion as well as a combat function. ... The 
prohibition does not apply to units which 
have a contingency function of supporting 
the police but which do not have any on- 
going civilian law enforcement functions. 


Thus, according to DOD's interpreta- 
tion of the law, military forces which 
serve an unofficial, non-ongoing-civilian 
law enforcement function, are not pro- 
hibited from receiving U.S. aid or assist- 
ance for police training purposes. 

In many Latin American nations the 
military plays a large role in civilian law 
enforcement practices. Although these 
duties may not be an official ongoing 
part of the military’s responsibilities, 
these civilian police activities are, in fact, 
often performed by the military forces. 

In May 1970, the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee issued the “Report of the Special 
Study Mission on Military Assistance 
Training—Latin America,” which con- 
tains information on the civilian law en- 
forcement functions of the military in the 
four countries they visited. Excerpts from 
the report, which follow, indicate the ex- 
tent to which the military is, indeed, in- 
volved in civilian law enforcement: 

BRAZIL 

Internal security is considered a prime 
mission for nearly all armed forces units, 
particularly the Army. While civilian police 
forces have the primary responsibility for 
responding to threats of public disorder, they 
are backed up by military forces as re- 
quired.... 

... traditional role of the Brazilian mili- 
tary in frontier and interior areas where it 
has engaged a significant part of its man- 
power and other resources on projects from 
which civic benefits result. 
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... the Brazilian military's concept of pro- 
fessionalism does not include staying out of 
politics. 

PERU 

As for internal security, the Peruvian 
armed forces have proved their capabilities 
by crushing swiftly and effectively a Cas- 
troite uprising. Most officers have received 
some American training in doctrines of coun- 
terinsurgency. The emphasis which the 
United States military missions have given 
to civic action has been readily acceptable 
to the Peruvian military. Their own service 
schools have constantly stressed the im- 
portance of the military role in the “social 
and economic progress” of the country. 

COLOMBIA 

U.S. civic action doctrine also has been 
generally accepted by the Colombian mili- 
tary. Top generals are convinced that if the 
insurgents are to be kept within manageable 
bounds, the populace must know and trust 
the army as a friend and protector. Called “a 
civic action army" by members of the mil- 
itary group, the Colombian Armed Forces are 
engaged in a number of projects aimed at 
benefiting rural citizens. 

PANAMA 

The internal security capabilities of the 
National Guard (which includes all the sery- 
ices) have been adequate to cope with the 
small insurgency organized by supporters of 
deposed President Arias which periodically 
surfaces near the Costa Rican border. Our 
milgroup has promoted increased involve- 
ment of the Panamanian forces in civic 
action. ... 


Just last week, events in Chile demon- 
strated the continuing law enforcement 
role often played by the military in Latin 
American countries. A military tribunal 
convicted 60 persons of essentially politi- 
cal crimes—sentencing four of them to 
death by firing squad—a stark example 
of how the military can easily become 
heavily involved in domestic criminal 
justice affairs. 

All five of the countries mentioned 
above, whose military forces were in- 
volved in civilian law enforcement func- 
tions, are currently having troops trained 
at DOD’s military training schools in the 
Canal Zone. The troops are being in- 
structed in tactics which are easily 
adaptable, if not identical, to police func- 
tions, and which are of questionable rele- 
vance to legitimate military defense 
training. It is clear to me that the De- 
partment of Defense has taken advan- 
tage of the vague and imprecise wording 
of section 112 to instruct these military 
personnel in what are essentially police 
tactics. 

Action needs to be taken to insure that 
the intent of Congress, with respect to 
police training, is fully carried out. Ac- 
cordingly, section 112 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act should be refined to ban ex- 
plicitly the kinds of police training ac- 
tivities which are being carried out by 
the Army School of the Americas in the 
Canal Zone. My revised amendment 
would add the following paragraph to 
section 112, offering a more specific defi- 
nition of police training programs: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. — 
Offered by Mr. HARRINGTON 


Page 4, after line 22, insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 6. Section 112 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C, 2151j) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 
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“(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘police training or related program’ 
shall include any training or instruction of 
any individual relating to that individual's 
performance of any civilian law enforce- 
ment function in a part-time or full-time 
capacity, or of a contingent nature.” 


This paragraph defines “police train- 
ing or relatec program” to include any 
training or instruction of any individ- 
ual relating to that individual's per- 
formance of any civilian lew enforce- 
ment function in a part-time or full-time 
capacity, or of a contingent nature. The 
Department of Defense’s own definition 
of the phrase “law enforcement,” set 
forth in their memorandum—unclassi- 
fied 8226—is adequate for the purposes 
of my amendment: 

Law enforcement includes apprehension 
and control of political offenders and oppo- 
nents of government in power (other than 
prisoners of war) as well as persons sus- 


pected of commission of so-called common 
crimes, 


I have included the word “civilian” in 
my amendment because I do not want 
to interfere with legitimate military po- 
lice training, It is not my intention that 
the training of armed forces personnel 
for law e..forcement duties solely within 
those armed forces, be prohibited by this 
section. However, I do mean to ban 
police-relatec training to military per- 
sonnel who perform any kind of non- 
military law en.orcement function. 

Adoption of this amendment will in- 
sure that the intent of Congress can no 
longer be circumvented by an interpre- 
tation of the law which excludes part- 
time police officers, including military 
personnel, from the ban on police train- 
ing in foreign countries. 

My amendment makes no substantive 
changes in section 112. Rather, it defines 
the terms contained therein more pre- 
cisely in order to avoid further misin- 
terpretation and circumvention of con- 
gressional intent. 


EARL WARREN, A JUSTICE TO 
MATCH OUR MOUNTAINS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LEGGETT) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, “The fair 
SEa of justice is the strong- 
est pillar of government.” —George 
Washington. d 

On my way to work at the Capitol, I 
often pass a stone statue of a very fierce 
and military Roman with chin thrust 
out, eyes glaring, and sword unsheathed 
and ready by his side. The pedestal’s 
inscription reads, “The Price of Liberty 
Is Eternal Vigilance.” While I can appre- 
ciate that word, I find myself troubled 
with any notions that our liberties are 
threatened only by, and therefore can 
be defended only by, military action. For 
while those liberties can be destroyed in 
a single day by an armed aggressor, so 
too can they be eroded by the callousness 
and distance of the very government 
created to preserve those same liberties. 

Because Earl Warren recognized and 
taught that lesson, I celebrate his career 
and mourn his death. Of course I shall 
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mourn him as a fellow Californian, edu- 
cated by the same University of Cali- 
fornia and servant to the same people. 
I shall miss him as a fellow sportsman 
of the California wild. I shall miss him 
as a friend. But my mourning of Earl 
Warren shall reach down into levels far 
removed from personal ties and mem- 
ories, for his impact upon American law 
and society cannot be overstated. 

Earl Warren was a man of moral grav- 
ity; he was a man who did not ask “Will 
it play in Peoria?” but rather wondered 
“Ts it consistent with our national ideals? 
Is it decent? Is it just? Is it fair? When 
compared to my stony Roman friend’s 
imposing sword. Earl Warren’s humble 
judicial pen appears to be an unimpres- 
sive symbol of vigilance in the defense of 
liberty. I must suggest, however, that in 
the real, day-to-day defense of those 
liberties, that humble quill pen emerges 
as the great guarantor of their survival. 

To Earl Warren law was not a cold and 
impassionate instrument; rather, he saw 
law as the articulation of Western his- 
tory and ethical aspiration. This ethical 
perspective—the concern for fairness and 
decency—was often voiced during Su- 
preme Court proceedings. There, after 
long and technical legal presentations, 
the Chief Justice would often peer down 
from the bench and ask the presenting 
attorney “Yes, but is it fair?” It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that Warren 
should ask such a question, for to him 
law “floated in a sea of ethics,” and was 
inseparable from basic considerations of 
decency and fairness. 

No case I know more clearly articulates 
this concern for fairness than the con- 
troversial police procedures case, Mi- 
randa v. Arizona (1966). This case in- 
volved a confession obtained from a man 
not advised of his right to counsel pres- 
ent during police questioning. In revers- 
ing the conviction of Ernesto Miranda, 
Warren wrote of the State responsibility 
to scrupulously observe the rights of all 
citizens. Warren was not satisfied that 
the State had vigilantly protected the 
rights of the accused. 

It will long be remembered that War- 
ren and the Court were long reviled in ~ 
some quarters for this decision. Many 
felt Warren to be “soft” on criminals. 
This is a view which cannot be supported. 
In a television memorial aired shortly 
after Warren’s death, former Justice 
Fortas remarked that Warren was 
neither soft on criminals nor crime. Ac- 
cording to Fortas, however, they had a 
strong interest that— 

When the state brings to bear its power 
against an individual, even in terms of the 
accusation of crime, that the democracy can- 
not survive, liberty cannot survive, unless 
even the rights of that person are safe- 
guarded. 


The Warren Court’s decisions range 
into many areas of social concern beyond 
police procedures. As former Justice 
Goldberg remarked: 

The Warren Court sought not the “peace 
of escapism,” but chose rather to confront 
the troublesome problems of justice plagu- 
ing society. 

Certainly, one of the greatest of those 
problems that the Warren Court dealt 
with was that of race relations. 
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The case which is both symbol and 
agent of our Nation’s movement toward 
racial tolerance is Brown against Board 
of Education. Writing for the Court, 
Warren found that the “separate but 
equal” division of educational facilities 
for blacks and whites to be “inherently 
unequal.” Warren was concerned that 
the long-range effects of school segrega- 
tion, having the impact of law, might 
indelibly stamp into the minds of black 
youngsters that they were undeniably 
inferior. 

It seems undeniable that this well- 
known case has had effects far beyond 
the schoolhouse. If we as a nation are 
no longer ready to tolerate segregation, 
if we are no longer ready to tolerate 
racism, if we find ourselves ready to work 
for increased understanding between the 
races, then I must submit we have been 
influenced by Earl Warren. 

Two cases—cases which no law stu- 
dent will ever know—deserve mention. 
These were cases in which Warren did 
not write opinions. Yet, these were cases 
that inflamed Warren. Both were 
affronts to human dignity. 

The first, Hamilton against Alabama, 
involved the cross examination of a black 
woman by a white attorney. The attor- 
ney addressed the woman only by her 
first name. To this questionable famil- 
iarity, the woman responded, 

My name is Miss Hamilton. Please address 
me correctly. 


The judge found Miss Hamilton in 
contempt, and the Supreme Court re- 
versed. 

A second case, Rice against Sioux City 
Memorial Bank, involved a native Amer- 
ican who was denied burial in a cemetery 
because it was designed for Caucasians 
only. Unquestionably, the affronts to 
human dignity and the American con- 
ception of equality which these cases 
represented were anathema to Warren, 
for he believed “that there is an Ameri- 
can ideal, and that it is encompassed in 
the words “All men are created equal.” I 
trust that we as a people become in- 
flamed at the racial indignities which 
Warren despised. 

Earl Warren felt that the test of de- 
mocracy comes not in mere survival but 
rather in the attention it pays to its 
ideals. Perhaps that is why Warren felt 
the celebrated Baker against Carr deci- 
sion to be the most important of his 
term, for that decision pursued the ideal 
of electoral equality and democracy, im- 
plying that equal access to the halls of 
government might produce a greater so- 
cial good. Is that not the essence of de- 
mocracy? This decision and others radi- 
cally changed our lifestyle in Congress, 
but the country will be better for it. 

There are many legal scholars who 
have responded with skepticism to War- 
ren and his pursuit of an American ethic. 
I sometimes wonder if these critics have 
lost the sense of history, the sense of 
struggle which antedates the Constitu- 
tion. This was a scholarship Warren 
knew well. 

In opening this reflection, I suggested 
that Earl Warren was as much a symbol 
of liberty’s vigilant preservation as any 
American ever was. It now becomes clear 
that the number of democratic ideals 
which he pursued is very large indeed. 
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Reflecting upon the death of so great 
a friend of democracy and the Republic 
is an unhappy task. That tragedy, how- 
ever, is an uncontrovertible fact. There 
are tragedies potentially awaiting this 
Nation if we forget the pursuits of Earl 
Warren. If we allow ourselves to grow 
unmindful of the ideals which created 
democracy and tempered our justice, if 
we allow ourselves to grow cynical, then 
we may create a tragedy larger than the 
death of any person. And that is a trag- 
edy which I hope to never reflect upon. 
Let us avoid such a thing. 

We say in California, “Bring me men 
to match our mountains.” Earl Warren 
of California was a “mountain of a man.” 


THE PRESIDENT IS EXPOSED AS 
LIAR AND TRICKSTER IN NEWEST 
TAPE TRANSCRIPTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. Aszuc) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, with the 
President’s release of the transcripts of 
his appalling conversations with his aide 
H. R. Haldeman just 6 days after the 
Watergate breakin, the moment of truth 
has finally arrived for Richard Nixon. 
Now, even the fig leaf is gone. 

The President has exposed himself as 
a liar and a trickster. As his own words 
indicate, this man does not give a (ex- 
pletive deleted) for the people of the 
country, and he should not remain in the 
White House any longer than it takes 
for him to get the message that it is all 
over. It now only remains that the House 
should vote his impeachment. 

Until today I have taken the position 
that the impeachment process should be 
carried through a full trial in the Sen- 
ate, even if it were to take months, with 
an inevitable decision to remove him 
from office. I believed this was necessary 
so that there could be a full revelation to 
the public of the overwhelming evidence 
against the President, his full and know- 
ing participation in the Watergate cov- 
erup, his abuse of his constitutional pow- 
ers, and his violation of his oath of office. 

This may no longer be necessary. To 
all intents and purposes the President 
has admitted his guilt. He is throwing 
himself on the Senate’s mercy, asking it 
to forgive him and let him stay in office. 
In so doing, he again shows his habitual 
contempt for the Congress and the pub- 
lic. Does he really think we hold the 
Presidency so cheaply that we can allow 
a lawbreaker and liar to remain at the 
head of this Nation? 

The latest tape transcripts are replete 
with such elegant comments from Mr. 
Nixon as “I don’t give a—expletive de- 
leted—about the lira. There ain’t a vote 
in it,” and “I don’t give a—expletive de- 
leted—about the newspapers” and “the 
worse thing—is to go to anything that 
has to do with the Arts—the Arts you 
know—they’re Jews, they’re left-wing— 
in other words, stay away!” 

These, of course, are not criminal com- 
ments. They simply reveal the utter taw- 
driness of the nature of this man, the 
moral defectiveness that led him to join 
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in a conspiracy to cover up a burglary, 
that led him to overreach his constitu- 
tional limitations and seek to impose on 
this Nation an authoritarian govern- 
ment dedicated to the aggrandizement 
of his personal power and wealth and 
to the further enrichment of the big cor- 
porations that tutored him throughout 
his opportunistic career. 


In the latest tape transcripts there is a 
section in which Nixon and Haldeman 
discuss with incredible detail the plans 
for the President’s arrival at the Repub- 
lican convention in Miami where he was 
to be crowned for a second term. Halde- 
man tells the President— 

I think you're overdoing your arrivals. 


Mr. Nixon is now overdoing his depar- 
ture. He should not wait upon further 
ceremony. He should just go. And if 
he refuses to go, we should vote him out. 


NOMINATION OF ELLA GRASSO FOR 
GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. CULVER) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the nomi- 
nation by acclamation of our colleague, 
ELLA Grasso, for Governor of Connecti- 
cut has been justly acclaimed across the 
Nation. Her many talents and political 
acumen as well as commitment to pub- 
lic service in the finest sense, in but two 
terms have won her a wide measure of 
respect and admiration enjoyed by only 
m few of the distinguished history of this 

ouse, 


Mr. Speaker, I include at this point a 
discerning editorial from the July 24 
issue of the Des Moines Register com- 
menting on ELLA Grasso’s nomination by 
the Democrats of Connecticut: 

“INCIDENTALLY, SHE’s A WOMAN” 


Even if she never wins another victory, 
Ella Grasso scored a notable triumph the 
other day, on her own, being herself. By a 
unanimous vote, Mrs. Grasso won the Con- 
necticut Democratic party’s endorsement as 
its nominee for governor. 

She won without using a husband’s coat- 
tails, and she won apparently not because she 
is a woman in a feminist era, but because, as 
& person, she also is a consummate politician 
possessed of two of the politician’s prime 
requisites for success—patience and a sense 
of timing. 

For years, Mrs. Grasso has carried the 
political war in her state, willing, as she says, 
to do the work and not fret while others got 
the credit. By plugging away at her political 
and public service duties, and by stressing 
an interest in people as individuals, she won 
election to the Connecticut Legislature, three 
terms as her state’s secretary of state and a 
seat in the U.S. House of Representatives, 
where she now is serving her second term. 

When Connecticut Democratic Chairman 
John Bailey used to chortle while wisecrack- 
ing that “he’d run a woman if he ever 
thought he was going to lose,” Mrs. Grasso 
bided her time, working without bitterness. 

The practical politician in Bailey has a 
sense of timing, too, and just as 1954 seemed 
to be the year of the Jewish Abraham Ribi- 
coff (in his race for governor of Connecticut) 
and as 1960 was the year for the Catholic 
John F. Kennedy, Bailey apparently sees 
1974 as the year of the woman politician in 
his state. The operative word, however, is 
politician, and the pertinent adjective is 
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Her nomination ri the personhood 
of Mrs. Grasso, which is what movements for 
equality of opportunity are all about: recog- 
nition of an individual’s personal abilities, 
divorced from matters of sex, race or 
religion. 

Mrs. Grasso, 55, thinks “the whole climate 
of opinion may have changed,” and she per- 
ceives a “new zest to the whole adventure, 
and certainly a new spirit.” Whatever her 
fortunes at the polls, by work, brainpower 
and perseverance, she has made one small 
step for women, one medium-sized step for 
peoplekind, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. YatTron) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I hasten to 
bring to your attention a voting error 
that occurred on July 18, 1974, involving 
rollcall No. 389. The vote in question was 
on an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by Congressman HOSMER 
to the strip mining bill, H.R. 11500. 

It was clearly my intention to have 
voted against this substitute to the Strip 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act. 
However, I am recorded as having not 
voted. 

I was present on the House floor on 
July 18 when the measure was considered 
and I did cast a negative vote on rollcall 
No. 389. Apparently, some error occurred 
when I cast my vote, for I followed the 
prescribed procedure for voting by elec- 
tronic device. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, for reasons 


unknown to me, the electronic voting 
machine failed to properly record my nay 
vote and recorded me as not having 
voted. I respectfully bring this fact to 
your attention. 


AMENDMENT TO BE OFFERED 
TO H.R, 16090 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
offer an amendment, with an accom- 
panying conforming amendment, to H.R. 
16090, the campaign reform bill. I wish 
to make certain that I am allocated 5 
minutes to explain the amendment at 
the appropriate time during the amend- 
ing process. 

The amendment and the conforming 
amendment follow: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. KOCH 

Page 79, immediately after line 9, insert 

the following new section: 
CAMPAIGN MAIL 

Sec. 410. (a) Chapter 95 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 9014, CAMPAIGN Mar, 

“(a) DeErrinirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) the term ‘campaign mail’ means any 
piece of mail which does not exceed the 
maximum weight per piece of mail allow- 
able if mailed at the lowest rate per piece 
established by the Board of Governors of 
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the Postal Service for bulk rate mailings of 
circulars by qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and which is mailed by any candidate 
for the purpose of influencing the election 
of such candidate; 

“(2) the term ‘candidate’ has the meaning 
given it by section 301(b) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971, except that 
such term does not include a candidate for 
the office of President or Vice President of 
the United States; 

“(3) the term ‘eligible candidate’ means 
any candidate who is eligible under subsec- 
tion (c) to receive campaign mail payments; 

“(4) the term ‘supervisory officer’ means 
the Secretary of the Senate with respect to 
candidates for the office of Senator, and the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives with 
respect to candidates for the office of Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, or Resident Commis- 
sioner; and 

“(5) the term ‘State’ has the meaning 
given it by section 301(1) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971. 

“(b) Campaign Mail Entitlement.—Any 
candidate who establishes his eligibility un- 
der subsection (c) shall be entitled to re- 
ceive payments for campaign mail under sub- 
section (å). 

“(c) Eligibility.— 

“(1) In any general election, any candi- 
date who— 

“(A) has met the qualifications prescribed 
by the applicable laws to hold the Federal 
office for which he is a candidate, and is the 
candidate of a political party whose can- 
didate in the most recent general election for 
the office involved received at least 15 per- 
cent of the popular votes received by all 
candidates in such general election; or 

“(B) transmits to the Secretary of State 
for the State in which the election is held 
(or, if there is no office of Secretary of State, 
to the equivalent State officer), no later 
than 45 days before the date of the general 
election, a petition containing the signa- 
tures of at least 5,000 individuals registered 
to vote in the geographical area in which 
such general election is held, 
shall be entitled to receive campaign mail 
payments under subsection (d). 

“(2) The Secretary of State for the State 
in which the election is held (or, if there is 
no office of Secretary of State, the equivalent 
State officer) shall take appropriate steps 
to certify signatures contained in petitions 
transmitted by any candidate under para- 
graph (1)(B). Upon completion of certifica- 
tion, the Secretary of State shall transmit 
such petitions to the appropriate supervisory 
officer. The supervisory officer shall not de- 
clare any candidate to be eligible to receive 
allotments until the supervisory officer re- 
ceives such petitions from the Secretary of 
State. Each such certification shall be com- 
pleted no later than 30 days before the date 
of the election involved. 

“(d) Payments.— 

“(1) Every eligible candidate shall be en- 
titled to receive payments from the Secretary 
under paragraph (2) for the mailing of a 
number of pieces of campaign mail equal to 
the number of individuals registered to vote 
in the geographical area in which the gen- 
eral election is held. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make payments 
to an eligible candidate for mailings under 
paragraph (1) upon the receipt of certifica- 
tion from such candidate that such pay- 
ments shall be used exclusively for the mail- 
ing of campaign mail. The Secretary shall 
make such payments out of the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund established by sec- 
tion 9006(a), Such payments shall be made, 
however, only after the Secretary determines 
that amounts for payments under sections 
9006(c), 9007(b) (3), and 9037(b) are avail- 
able in the fund for such payments. 

“(3) Whenever a payment is made by the 
Secretary under this section with respect to 
campaign mail of any eligible candidate, an 
amount equal to the amount of such pay- 
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ment shall be attributed toward the ex- 
penditure limitation of such candidate un- 
der section 608(c) of title 18, United States 
Code.”. 

(b) Section 9012(c) of the Internal Reve« 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to unlawful use 
of payments) is amended by inserting “or 
under section 9014(d)” immediately after 
“9006”. 

(c) The table of sections of chapter 95 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to the Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new item: 

“Src. 9014. Campaign mail.”, 

And redesignate the following section 
accordingly. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY Mr. KOCH 

Page 79, line 15, strike out “and 409” and 

insert in lieu thereof “409, and 410". 


STRATTON’S AMENDMENT TO H.R. 
16090, THE FEDERAL ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN ACT AMENDMENT 
OF 1974 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on to- 
morrow or at the proper time it is my 
intention to offer the following amend- 
ment to H.R. 16090, the Federal Election 
Campaign Act Amendments of 1974: 

On page 79, line 17, insert a new title, title 
V, as follows: 

TITLE V—FREE POLITICAL 
BROADCASTING 
Sec. 501. The Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971 (Public Law 92-225; 86 Stat. 3) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 


“TITLE V—FREE POLITICAL 
BROADCASTING 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 501. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) the terms ‘candidate’, ‘election’, ‘Fed- 
eral office’, ‘State’, and ‘supervisory officer’ 
have the meanings given them by section 
301; 

“(2) the term ‘major party’ means— 

“(A) in the case of an election for the 
office of President or Vice President, any 
party whose candidate for President placed 
first or second in popular votes in either of 
the two most recent general elections; or 

“(B) in the case of an election for the 
office of Senator, Representative, Resident 
Commissioner, or Delegate, any party whose 
candidate for Senator in the State involved 
placed first or second in popular votes in 
either of the two most recent general elec- 
tions; 

“(3) the term ‘third party’ means— 

“(A) in the case of an election for the 
office of President or Vice President, any 
party whose candidate for President received 
more than 15 per centum of the popular 
votes in the most recent general election; or 

“(B) in the case of an election for the of- 
fice of Senator, Representative, Resident 
Commissioner, or Delegate, any party whose 
candidate for Senator in the State involved 
received more than 15 per centum of the 
popular vote in the most recent general 
election; 

“(4) the term ‘minor party’ means— 

“(A) in the case of an election for the 
office of President or Vice President, any 
party, other than a major party or third 
party, whose candidate for President ap- 
peared on the ballot in more than thirty 
States in the most recent general election; 
or 
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“(B) in the case of an election for the 
Office of Senator, Representative, Resident 
Commissioner, or Delegate, any party— 

“(i) whose candidate for Senator in the 
State involved received more than 5 per 
centum of the popular vote in the most re- 
cent general election; 

“(ii) in the case of an election for the of- 
fice of Senator, which files with the Comp- 
troller General, not later than sixty days 
before the election involved, a number of 
signatures of registered voters validated by 
the Comptroller General which is equal to 
5 per centum of the popular votes for the 
office of Senator in the State involved in 
the most recent general election; or 

“(iii) in the case of an election for the 
office of Representative, Resident Commis- 
sioner, or Delegate, which files with the 
Comptroller General, not later than sixty 
days before the election involved, a number 
of signatures of registered voters validated 
by the Comptroller General which is equal 
to 5 per centum of the popular votes for the 
office of Representative, Resident Commis- 
sioner, or Delegate, as the case may be, in 
the congressional district involved in the 
most recent general election; 

“(5) the term ‘eligible candidate’ means a 
candidate determined to be eligible for free 
broadcast time allotments by the appropri- 
ate supervisory officer under section 503(b); 
and 

“(6) the term ‘free broadcast time’ means 
time on radio or television stations or net- 
works or on community antenna television 
as provided under this title. 

“FREE POLITICAL BROADCASTS 


“Sec. 502. (a) Each radio and television 
station licensed under the Communications 
Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 1088), each community 
antenna television station, and each radio 
and television network shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of this title, provide free 
broadcast time to any eilgible candidate in 
any election for Federal office. 

“(b) No radio or television station or net- 
work providing free broadcast time under 
the provisions of this title shall make any 
charge for the provision of free broadcast 
time. 

“ELIGIBILITY 

“Sec. 503. (a) Any candidate of a major 
party, third party, or minor party shall be 
eligible, upon certification by the appropriate 
supervisory officer under subsection (b), to 
receive free broadcast time in any election 
for Federal office. 

“(b) (1) A candidate may establish his eli- 
gibility by filing an application for a free 
broadcast time allotment under section 504 
with the appropriate supervisory officer. 

“(2) Such supervisory officer shall, not 
later than seven days after receiving an ap- 
Plication under paragraph (1), determine 
whether to certify the candidate making 
such application. 

“(3) Any candidate receiving certification 
under this subsection may be certified as the 
candidate of not more than one political 
party. 

“(c) Any candidate who is aggrieved by 
any determination under subsection (b) may 
petition the supervisory officer making such 
determination for a hearing with respect to 
such determination. Such hearing shall be 
held in accordance with the provisions of 
section 554 of title 5, United States Code. 

“ALLOTMENT 


“Sec. 504. (a) In the case of an election 
for the office of President or Vice President, 
each eligible candidate shall receive— 

“(1) in the case of a major party candi- 
date, two and one-half hours of free broad- 
cast time, no more than thirty minutes of 
which may be used in any five-day period; 

“(2) in the case of a third party candi- 
date, one hour of free broadcast time, no 
more than thirty minutes of which may be 
used in any five-day period; and 
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“(3) in the case of a minor party candi- 
date, thirty minutes of free broadcast time, 
the total of which may not be used in any 
five-day period. 

“(b) In the case of an election for the 
office of Senator, each eligible candidate shall 
receive— 

“(1) in the case of a major party candi- 
date, two hours of free broadcast time, no 
more than thirty minutes of which may be 
used in any five-day period; 

“(2) in the case of a third party candidate, 
sixty minutes of free broadcast time, the 
total of which may not be used in any five- 
day period; and 

(3) in the case of a minor party candi- 
date, thirty minutes of free broadcast time, 
the total of which may not be used in any 
five-day period. 

“(c) In the case of an election for the 
office of Representative, Resident Commis- 
sioner, or Delegate, each eligible candidate 
shall receive— 

“(1) in the case of a major party candi- 
date, one hour of free broadcast time, no 
more than thirty minutes of which may be 
used in any ten-day period; and 

“(2) in the case of a third party candidate 
or a minor party candidate, fifteen minutes 
of free broadcast time, the total of which 
may not be used in any ten-day period. 

“(d) The free broadcast time of candidates 
for the office of President and Vice Presi- 
dent shall be carried simultaneously by all 
networks and stations covered by this title. 

“(e) The free broadcast time of any candi- 
date for the office of Senstor shall be carried— 

“(1) simultaneously by all television sta- 
tions within the State involved; and 

“(2) in the event that part or all of the 
State is not within the broadcast range of a 
station located within such State, by any 
station located within bordering States, the 
broadcast range of which substantially 
covers the part or the whole of the State 
not serviced by any station, which the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission may 
designate. 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, if the candidate of a third 
party or of a minor party in any election to 
Federal office is an incumbent with respect 
to such office, then such candidate shall be 
entitled to receive the free broadcast time 
allotment available to any candidate of a 
major party with respect to such election. 

“(g) Any candidate receiving free broad- 
pony time under subsections (a), (b), (c), 
or (£)— 

“(1) shall use the free broadcast time in a 
manner which promotes a rational discussion 
and debate of issues with respect to the elec- 
tion involved; 

“(2) shall participate in programs in which 
not more than 25 per centum of the time of 
each broadcast shall be taken up with pres- 
entations other than the candidate's own re- 
marks; 

“(3) shall not use less than one minute of 
free broadcast time in any one program; and 

“(4) shall not use more than fifteen min- 
utes of free broadcast time in any twenty- 
four-hour period. 

“(1) Each radio or television station or net- 
work providing free broadcast time under 
the provisions of this title shall make free 
broadcast time available during the period 
beginning thirty days before the election in- 
volved and ending at the close of the day 
before such election. 

“(j) At least 75 per centum of free broad- 
cast time shall be made available to candi- 
dates during prime air time. 

“NEWS PROGRAM AND PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAM 
APPEARANCES 


“Sec. 505. Any appearance by a candidate 
on & news program or on a public service 
program at the invitation of the radio or tele- 
vision station or network, community an- 
tenna television station, or organization pre- 
senting such program, shall not be considered 
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attributable to the free broadcast time allot- 
ment of such candidate under section 504. 
“EXEMPTION 

“Sec, 506. The provisions of section 315 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
315) shall not apply in the case of the use of 
radio or television facilities for free broad- 
cast time under the provisions of this title.” 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1974 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I may offer 
the following amendment to H.R. 16090 
when it is considered by the House on 
Wednesday and as required I ask that 
it be printed at this time: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R, 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. OBEY 

Page 18, line 18, strike out “The” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Except as provided by 
subsection (b), the”. 

Page 18, immediately after line 21, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) or any other provision of law, 
no provision of State law which provides for 
expenditure limitations with respect to can- 
didates for the office of Senator, Representa- 
tive, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner, 
the amounts of which are lower than the 
corresponding expenditure limitations es- 
tablished by section 608(c)(1)(C), section 
608(c)(1)(D), or section 608(c)(1)(E) of 
title 18, United States Code, shall be super- 
seded or preempted by any such provision of 
such title, if such provision of State law 
was enacted after the close of December 31, 
1970. 


And redesignate the following subsection 
accordingly. 


THE IMPEACHMENT PROCEED- 
INGS—A CREDIT TO THE CON- 
GRESS 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, all 
Members of the House are, I am sure, 
gratified by the positive public response 
to the televised proceedings of the House 
Judiciary Committee’s debates on the 
articles of impeachment. As a member of 
the Committee, who sat with all my col- 
leagues through the long months when 
the evidence was presented and witnesses 
examined, I am particularly gratified 
that the public appears to have recog- 
nized the dedication of the committee 
members to the preservation of our Con- 
stitution, the effort they made to under- 
stand the evidence, and the earnestness 
with which they attempted to resolve the 
complex and conflicting factors affect- 
ing their momentous decision. 

Special credit is due the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee, Hon. PETER 
Ropo, whose wisdom, fairness, patience 
and dedication to duty made possible a 
procedure which all can recognize as 
outstanding, whether or not they agree 
with the result. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the first and fore- 
most Americans of distinction to point 
out the error in President’s Nixon con- 
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cept of the obligations of his high office 
was Mr. John S. Knight, president of 
Knight Newspapers. In the latest of his 
famous “Editor’s Notebook” Sunday 
columns, Mr, Knight rightly observes 
the “Impeachment Process Strengthens 
Republic.” I offer for the Recor his col- 
umn from the Akron Beacon Journal of 
August 4, 1974: 
IMPEACHMENT PROCESS STRENGTHENS 
REPUBLIC 
(By John S. Knight) 

The House Judiciary Committee, follow- 
ing a nine-month inquiry into President 
Nixon’s alleged violations of his constitu- 
tional responsibilities, has approved three 
articles of impeachment which will now be 
submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives for debate and action. These articles 
must be supported by a full report citing 
the evidence upon which the charges are 
based. 

Unless President Nixon can mount a pow- 
erful counteroffensive, which seems unlikely, 
the House will vote to impeach the Presi- 
dent and he will then be tried by the Sen- 
ate for the offenses specified. 

The articles of impeachment charge the 
President with criminal conspiracy to ob- 
struct justice in the Watergate case; abus- 
ing the powers of the presidency in viola- 
tion of the Constitution and the rights of 
citizens; and acting in contempt of Con- 
gress by refusing “to produce papers and 
things” as directed by duly authorized 
subpenas,” 

Two other proposed articles, asking that 
the President be impeached for the 1969 se- 
cret bombing of Cambodia and citing the 
President for tax evasion, were defeated in 
26-12 roll call votes. 

So President Nixon will soon begin to 
walk that last mile. 

The Judiciary Committee, allowing for an 
understandable degree of partisanship, 
comported itself rather well. Chairman Peter 
Rodino presided with dignity and fairness 
although he was not above scheduling the 
debate on President Nixon’s alleged finan- 
cial improprieties and tax evasion in prime 
television time, when the largest audience 
was watching and listening. 

The televised debates afforded the Amer- 
ican public a classic opportunity to see our 
constitutional processes at work. They pro- 
vided a new insight into the caliber of the 
men and women who serve in Congress. In 
the eyes of the viewer there were heroes and 
villains, statesmen and demagogs, the highly 
competent and the mediocrities. 

There was torment, too, as sensitive com- 
mittee members sought to make conscien- 
tious decisions by putting aside the man 
Nixon and thinking in terms of the presi- 
dency itself. 

Yet one could not help but derive com- 
fort from the fact that our system is work- 
ing as planned 185 years ago. Robert S. 
Boyd, Knight Newspapers Washington Bu- 
resu chief, put it this way: "Despite the 
pain and sorrow, the world’s oldest democ- 
racy is showing that it is still vigorous and 
flexible enough to cure its internal ailments 
in an orderly fashion—without revolution, 
without a coup, without tyranny.” 

Quite by coincidence and while the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s hearings were under 
way, Peru’s military government seized that 
country’s eight major independent news- 
papers and announced it will turn them 
over to Peruvian labor groups. President Juan 
Velasco Alvarado said the move was “made 
in the national interest,” which is the Latin 
American code word for suppression of free- 
dom of thought. 

The newspapers include the family-owned 
El Comercio, founded in 1839, and La Pren- 
sa, which began publication in 1905. Both of 
these leading newspapers are independent 
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and conservative. They have been charging 
that the government was coming more and 
more under the influence of Marxist groups. 

In Uruguay, military officers have recently 
been placed in control of major state-owned 
enterprises, including power and fuel and 
the Central Bank. 

In this context, I might point out that the 
conservatives, as they call themselves, ought 
to entertain some second thoughts about 
their denunciations of the free press in this 
country. 

For it was the press which uncovered the 
mess in Washington and exposed the arro- 
gance of power within the White House it- 
self, 


And yet there are many people—otherwise 
thoughtful and intelligent—who have a 
hang-up on Nixon and the press. These in- 
dividuals really believe, or profess to believe, 
that the newspapers and the networks are 
“out to get Nixon,” and that Watergate is 
“Just politics” and “a lotta bull.” 

Apparently it matters not to them that 
their President is about to be impeached, or 
that many of the men he selected for ad- 
ministrative posts are now facing charges, 
have pleaded guilty or stand convicted of 
violating the law. 

These conservatives or members of “the 
silent majority” are—in my mind at least— 
really radicals who see no guilt in subvert- 
ing the Constitution or even flouting the laws 
of this country. 

They look upon the charges against Presi- 
dent Nixon as “a plot of the press” to drive 
him out ‘of office. Rather pathetically, they 
seek to totally defend Nixon because he has 
had “such a good record in foreign affairs”— 
a fact which even his strongest adversaries 
readily concede. 

Actually, the Nixon defenders are the very 
people who should be outraged over what 
their hero has done to them, 

Many letter writers have favored placing 
shackles on the press in the form of restrict- 
ing its freedom. This practice is the first act 
of any dictator who wishes the truth to be 
withheld. 

Is that what they want in America? 

Finally, may I say to those who charge 
me with “betraying” the President or being 
intent upon “destroying the country” that 
I have a substantial stake in America and 
wish to see the country governed by people 
of high competence and complete integrity, 
and without regard to party affiliation. 

Secondly, I was “on to Richard M, Nixon” 
some 20 months ago when I wrote the fol- 
lowing comment: 

I like Richard Nixon, and respect him for 
his achievements. But the time has come for 
a friend to cry out against the cynical disre- 
gard for truth and honesty by the Mitchells, 
Haldemans and other members of the un- 
scrupulous palace guard who apparently are 
utterly lacking in principle. 

The President cannot stand aloof as his 
surrogates violate all tenets of decency in 
public office. We do not have an “open ad- 
ministration” as Mr. Nixon pledged in 1968. 

As a citizen, I resent being asked to accept 
on faith the shabby tricks of gutter politics 
which are being masked in the deep and fore- 
boding silence of those who govern my coun- 
try. 

One year ago, I again pleaded with the 
President to go before the country and give 
the people the truth, explaining that “he 
alone must attempt to restore, if he can, 
the people's faith in their government.” 

Instead, there has been a sordid history 
of coverup, concealment and collective 
crimes, 

So, I have long since given up on Richard 
Nixon—but on my country, no. For while 
every good citizen is experiencing some trau- 
ma over the thought of impeachment, the 
present exercise of constitutional procedures 
will help insure the republic’s survival. 


August 6, 1974 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 16090, AS RE- 
PORTED, OFFERED BY MR. DICK- 
INSON 


(Mr. DICKINSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, when 
H.R. 16090 is debated under the rule 
granted today, I intend to offer the fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “(2) and (3)”" and 
insert in lieu thereof (2), (3), and (4)”. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16009, as REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. DICKINSON 

Page 2, line 14, immediately after “com- 
mittee” and before the parenthesis insert the 
following: “or an official national committee 
registered under section 303(e) of the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971”. 

Page 2, beginning in line 16, strike out 
“Contributions” and all that follows down 
through the period in line 21, 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “section 303” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 308(a)”. 

Page 3, immediately after line 3, insert the 
following: 

“(8) Any official national committee 
registered under section 308(e) of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 shall 
be exempt from the limitations contained in 
Paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsection. 

Page 3, line 4, strike out “(3)” and insert 
in lieu thereof, “(4)”. 

Page 3, line 6, strike out “(4)" and insert 
in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

Page 3, line 18, strike out “(5)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

Page 3, line 24, strike out“ (6)" and insert 
in lieu thereof “(7)”. 

Page 20, line 22, strike out “subsection” 
and insert in lieu thereof “subsections” and 
immediately after line 22 insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(e)(1) Any political party which had 
candidates for Federal office on the ballot in 
ten or more States on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November in the last 
preceding even numbered year may file a 
statement with the Board of Supervisory 
Officers in such form and manner and at 
such time as the Board may require, desig- 
nating the official national committee of 
such political party. Such statement shall 
include the information required by subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, together with such 
additional information as the Board may 
require. 

*(2) Upon receipt of a statement filed un- 
der paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
Board promptly shall verify such statement 
according to such procedures and criteria 
as it may establish and shall certify as regis- 
tered under this subsection not more than 
one official national committee for each po- 
litical party meeting the requirements of 
this subsection. 

Page 20, line 23, strike out “(e)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(f)”. 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED TO HR. 
16090, ELECTION CAMPAIGN ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1974 


(Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, by request, I am submitting for 
printing in the Recorp two amendments 
which are proposed to be offered during 
the consideration of the Federal Election 
oe Act tomorrow or later this 
week: 
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Page 79, after line 9, insert the following: 
PARTIAL INVALIDITY 

Sec. 410. Section 404 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 is amended to 
read as follows: 

Sec. 404. (a) If any provision of this Act, 
or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance, is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of the Act, and the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances, shall not be affected thereby; 
and 

(p) (1) Notwithstanding that section 608 
(b) or section 608(c) of title 18, United States 
Code, or any portion thereof, is held invalid, 
an agreement in writing by and between all 
candidates for nomination or election to any 
specific Federal office establishing limitations 
on contributions and expenditures for such 
nomination or election equal to or less than 
those provided in said subsections shall be 
valid and binding upon the parties thereto; 

(2) Such agreement shall be filed with the 
appropriate supervisory officer on forms to be 
supplied or approved by him. 

Renumber following sections accordingly. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. RIEGLE (at the request of Mr. 
O’NEILL), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
O’NEILL), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for this week, on account of 
illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Parman, for 60 minutes, today, 
August 6, 1974. 

Mr. Patan, for 60 minutes, August 7, 
1974. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. JoHNson of Colorado) to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Kemp, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Crane, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gune, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Martin of North Carolina, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Younc of Florida, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. WHALEN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Younc of Illinois, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Youne of Georgia) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. FLoop, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzalez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 

. BINGHAM, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

. LEGGETT, for 10 minutes, today. 
. ABZUG, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Cutver, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Yatron, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. VANDER VEEN, for 5 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consént, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Duusxr to revise and extend his 
remarks on the conference report on 
H.R. 14715 in the House today. 

Mr. LEGGETT to revise and extend his 
remarks, and include extraneous matter, 
on the Flynt amendment to H.R. 12643 in 
the Committee of the Whole today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado) and to 
include extraneous material: ) 

Mr. HANRAHAN in two instances. 

. CONTE. 

. HosMER in two instances. 

. McCiory. 

. HUBER. 

. DEL CLAWSON. 

. CRANE in five instances. 

. Hillis in two instances. 

. SYMMs. 

. RONCALLO of New York. 

. DU Pont in two instances. 

. ASHBROOK in five instances. 

. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

. GUBSER. 

. Dickinson in five instances. 

. SHRIVER in two instances. 

. ARMSTRONG in two instances. 

. GILMAN. 

. ABDNOR. 

. BUTLER. 

. VEYSEY. 

. ANDERSON of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. FRENZEL. 

Mr. FROEHLICH, 

Mr. TREEN. 

Mr. RINALDO. 

Mr. JoHNsoN of Colorado. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Younc of Georgia) and to 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. 

Mr. McFAtu. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr. DIGGS. 

Mr. LEGGETT. 

Mr. Vanix in two instances. 

Mr. Trernan in two instances. 

Mr. REEs. 

Mr. Dent in five instances. 

Ms. AszuG in five instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3489. An act to authorize exchange of 
lands adjacent to the Teton National Forest 
in Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 15074. An act to regulate certain 


political campaign finance practices in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND A 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and a joint res- 
olution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 2296. An act to provide for the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, to pro- 
tect, develop, and enhance the productivity 
and other values of certain of the Nation's 
lands and resources, and for other purposes; 
and 

S.J. Res. 228. A joint resolution to extend 
the expiration date of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 14012. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 15074. An act to regulate certain polit- 
ical campaign finance practices in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. YOUNG of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 9 o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2629. A letter from the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend cer- 
tain laws relating to the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

2630. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting a prospectus 
proposing acquisition of a leasehold interest 
for the Securities and Exchange Commission 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

2631. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the home production 
of beer; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 15977. A bill to amend the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
93-1261). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STEED: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 15544 (Rept. No. 
93-1262). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 1296. Resolution pro- 
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viding for the consideration of H.R. 15487. A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of the Treasury to conduct 
a study of foreign direct and portfolio invest- 
ment in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 93-1263). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1297. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 16136. A bill 
to authorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes. (Rept. 
No. 93-1264) . Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1298. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of S. 1868. An act to amend 
the United Nations Participation Act of 1945 
to halt the importation of Rhodesian chrome 
(Rept. No. 938-1265). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 802. Resolution providing for tele- 
vision and radio coverage of proceedings in 
the Chamber of the House of Representatives 
on any resolution to impeach the President 
of the United States (Rept. No. 93-1266). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER (for himself and 
Mr. GILMAN) : 

E.R. 16275. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1973, and other related provisions of law, to 
increase safety on the Nation’s highways; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 16276. A bill to further the conduct of 
research, development, and demonstrations 
in solar energy technologies, to establish a 
solar energy coordination and management 
project, to amend the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, to provide 
for scientific and technical training in solar 
energy, to establish a Solar Energy Research 
Institute, to provide for the development of 
suitable incentives to assure the rapid com- 
mercial utilization of solar energy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

By Mr. HANNA (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. CRONIN, 
Mr. DERWINSKI, and Mr. Winn): 

H.R. 16277. A bill to facilitate the trans- 
fer of science and technology and increase 
cooperation between the United States and 
other nations through the full utilization of 
global telecommunication services; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKEI: 

H.R. 16278. A bill to direct the Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards to issue 
regulations with respect to recycled oll, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 16279. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 to create a pol- 
lution control financing program for small 
business; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H.R, 16280. A bill to make the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands eligible to partic- 
ipate in certain Federal fisheries programs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MURTHA: 

H.R. 16281. A bill to amend section 118(c) 
of title 28, United States Code, to establish a 
place for the holding of Federal district court 
in Johnstown, Pa.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R. 16282. A bill tp terminate the Airlines 
Mutual Aid Agreement; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER (for herself and 
Ms. HOLTZMAN) : 

H.R. 16288. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide additional standards 
to regulate the proper use of the penalty mail 
privilege on an official basis by Government 
departments, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. VANDER VEEN: 

H.R. 16284. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to prohibit discrimination on 
account of age in credit card transactions; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 16285. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education to make grants for 
teacher training; pilot and demonstration 
projects, and comprehensive school programs, 
with respect to nutrition education and nu- 
trition-related problems; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 16286. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to the States for improved educa- 
tional services for exceptional children; to 
establish a National Clearinghouse on Excep- 
tional Children; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R, 16287. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to make certain that re- 
cipients of veterans’ pension and compensa- 
tion will not have the amount of such pen- 
sion or compensation reduced, or entitlement 
thereto discontinued, because of certain in- 
creases in monthly benefits under the Social 
Security Act and other Federal retirement 
programs; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 16288. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase the 
rates of educational assistance allowances; 
to provide for the payment of tuition, the 
extension of educational assistance entitle- 
ment, acceleration of payment of educa- 
tional assistance allowances, and expansion 
of the work-study program; to establish a 
Vietnam-Era Veterans Communication Cen- 
ter and a Vietnam-Era Advisory Committee; 
and to otherwise improve the educational 
and training assistance program for veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R, 16289. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to improve the 
business loan program for veterans and to 
make veterans who served after January 31, 
1955, eligible for such program; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 16290. A bill to allow a credit against 
Federal income taxes or a payment from 
the U.S. Treasury for State and local real 
property taxes or an equivalent portion of 
rent paid on their residences by individuals 
who have attained age 65; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YATRON (for himself and Mr. 
COUGHLIN) : 

H.R. 16291. A bill to establish an office 
within the Congress with a toll-free tele- 
phone number, to be known as the Congres- 
sional Advisory Legislative Line (CALL), to 
provide the American people with free and 
open access to information, on an immedi- 
ate basis, relating to the status of legislative 
proposals pending before the Congress; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr. 
MrrcHe.tt of Maryland, Mr. GUNTER, 
Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Conyers, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. MOLLOBAN, 


WRIGHT, Mr. > . 
Mr. BROWN of California, Mrs. MINK, 


Mr. RUNNELS, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
Martin of North Carolina, Miss Jor- 
DAN, and Mr. BADILLO) : 

H.R. 16292. A bill to authorize the volun- 
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tary withholding of Maryland, Virginia, and 
District of Columbia income taxes, pursuant 
to agreements subject to review by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration of the House 
of Representatives, in the case of certain 
legislative officers and employees; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr, GUDE (for himself, Mr. HEL- 
sTosKI, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. STEIGER 
of Wisconsin, Mrs. BURKES of Califor- 
nia, Mrs. CoLLINsS of Illinois, Mr. 
Stuckey, Ms. ABZUG, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr. BERGLAND, Mr, WARE, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. STARK, Mr, SAR- 
BANES, and Mr. HANRAHAN) : 

H.R. 16293. A bill to authorize the volun- 
tary withholding of Maryland, Virginia, and 
District of Columbia income taxes, pursuant 
to agreements subject to review by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration of the House 
of Representatives, in the case of certain leg- 
islative officers and employees; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. KEMP (for himself, Mr. DUN- 
can, Mr. BROYHILL of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Bray, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. 
LUJAN, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. BYRON, 
Mr. BURGENER, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. FROEHLICH, 
Mrs, HoLT, Mr. KETCHUM, Mr, LOTT, 
Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mr. 
MURTHA, Mr. HinsHaw, and Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO) : 

H.R. 16294. A bill to reestablish the fiscal 
integrity of the Government of the United 
States and its monetary policy, through the 
establishment of controls with respect to the 
levels of its revenues and budget outlays, the 
issuance of money, and the preparation of 
the budget, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LITTON (for himself, Mr. Cor- 
MAN, Ms. HoLTZMAN, Mr. Won PAT, 
Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr, HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. THOMPSON of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. EscH, Mr. Duncan, Mr. 
Stark, Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin, 
Mr. McCioskey, Mr. FAscELL, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Ms. MINK, Mr. 
Green of Pennsylvania, Mr. COUGH- 
LIN, Mr. DELLENBACK, Ms, HECKLER 
of Massachusetts, Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. SISK, 
and Mr. McKinney): 

H.R. 16295. A bill to provide for protection 
of franchised dealers in petroleum products; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. LITTON (for himself, Mr. 
REGLE, Mr. Baker, Mr. Roy, and Mr. 
ASHLEY): 

H.R. 16296. A bill to provide for protection 
of franchised dealers in petroleum products; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. TIERNAN (for himself, Mr. 
BELL, Mr. Brown of California, Mrs. 
Burke of California, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
CoNnLAN, Mr, EILBERG, Mrs. Grasso, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mrs. HECKLER of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. HoLT, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Nx, Mr. 
PODELL, Mr. STARK, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, 
Mr. Won Par, and Mr. Yarron) : 

H.R. 16297. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide fi- 
nancial assistance for the establishment and 
maintenance of State veterans’ cemeteries; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. BELL, Mr. Lone of 
Maryland, Mr. O'BREÆN, Ms. HoLTZ- 
MAN, and Mr. Won PAT): 

H.R. 16298. A bill to authorize the volun- 
tary withholding of Maryland, Virginia, and 
District of Columbia income taxes, pursuant 
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to agreements subject to review by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration of the House 
of Representatives, in the case of certain 
legislative officers and employees; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.R. 16299. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to revise the retire- 
ment system for employees of employers 
covered thereunder, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON (for himself, Mr. 
VAN DEERLIN, and Mr. BURGENER): 

H.R. 16300. A bill to amend the provisions 

of the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 
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1972 relating to the incidental taking of ma- 
rine mammals in the course of commercial 
fishing operations; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. VEYSEY: 

H. Con. Res. 586. Concurrent resolution 
calling for a domestic summit to develop a 
unified plan of action to restore stability 
and prosperity to the American economy; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
BESTER, and Mr. GILMAN) : 

H. Res. 1293. Resolution to establish a John 
W. McCormack senior citizen intern program; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. LITTON (for himself, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. McCLOSKEY, and 
Mr. STARK) : 

H. Res. 1294. Resolution requesting the 
President to turn over evidentiary informa- 
tion to the House Judiciary Committee and 
the Special Prosecutor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATES (for himself and Mr. 
CONTE): 

H. Res. 1295. Resolution providing for tele- 
vision and radio coverage of proceedings in 
the Chamber of the House of Representatives 
on any resolution to impeach the President 
g the United States; to the Committee on 

ules. 
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IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 13377, THE AL- 
LIED WAR VETERANS OF AMER- 
ICA MEDICAL ASSISTANCE BILL 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, as a sponsor of 
H.R. 13377 which is on the consent cal- 
endar for consideration by the Members 
of the House today to provide hospital 
and medical care for lawful residents— 
for at least 10 years—of the. United 
States who were members of uhe Armed 
Forces of nations allied with the United 
States in World War I or World War II, 
I join with my distinguished colleague 
from Illinois, Congressman ANNUNZIO, 
and other sponsors of this measure in 
urging passage of this long overdue leg- 
islation that will finally erase the un- 
reasonable line between past and pres- 
ent citizenships and provide equal treat- 
ment under the law for American cit- 
izens who served our Nation during 
World War I and World War II. There 
is no question that these veterans con- 
tinue to serve as dedicated, loyal mem- 
bers of a society that they, themselves, 
helped to preserve for all of us. 

It is important to point out that the 
countries of Czechoslovakia and Poland 
allied with our Nation during World War 
I and II experienced drastic changes in 
their government after the war—changes 
which deprived the valiant citizens of 
these nations the very freedom for which 
they had fought. As some of my col- 
leagues have already testified, one need 
only look at the record of the Polish 
Freedom Fighters and their wartime con- 
tribution to our people for which we owe 
a debt of gratitude. 

These allied war veterans settled 
throughout the United States, a great 
many of them becoming American cit- 
izens, contributing their talents, initia- 
tive and hard work to the further en- 
richment of America. The legislation we 
are considering today recognizes the 
sacrifice and outstanding service these 
Americans made to the allied war effort 
and to their adopted country by pro- 
viding that they will be eligible for cer- 
tain essential benefits for hospital and 
domiciliary care and medical services 
commensurate with veterans of the U.S. 
Armed Forces. 


In reflection it is significant to note at 
this point the all-encompassing welcome 
inscribed at the door to our Nation, “The 
Statue of Liberty,” which reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“A mighty woman with a torch whose 
flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning and her name 

Mother of Exiles, From her beaconed-hand 

Glows world wide welcome; 

Her mild eyes command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame. 


“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!” 
cried she with silent lips. 
“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to 


me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


This inscription depicts our symbol of 
freedom and heritage in a country whose 
very foundation and existence was born 
as a haven for all free peoples of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, we here in the House 
now have the great opportunity to con- 
firm our Nation’s welcome and accept- 
ance of these citizens and demonstrate 
America’s gratitude, civility and abund- 
ant promise of a good life for our adopted 
veterans of other countries who fought 
for our cause in World War I and World 
War II but because of subsequent po- 
litical circumstances of their government 
were unable to receive the accord and 
honor of war veterans as we have been 
able to do as the land of the free. 

During these most trying times when 
a little help can mean so much to our 
people who are suffering under unpre- 
cedented economic hardships, with per- 
sonal fiscal resources taxed to the danger 
point of being confiscatory, I most 
strongly urge the passage of H.R. 13377 
to help provide medical care for these 
allied war veterans of America. 


ABUSE OF POWER 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, since one 
of the articles of impeachment relates to 


the abuse of power issue, I bring to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
in today’s edition of the Peoria Journal- 
Star which raises some interesting points 
regarding abuse of power as well as some 
questions as to what we are really talking 
about when we use that phrase. 
I place the text of the editorial in the 
RECORD at this point: 
[From the Peoria Oa Aug. 5, 
197. 
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Now that “abuse of power” seems to be 
accepted by many as a “high crime” and an 
impeachable offense whether it includes any 
previously illegal criminal act or not, per- 
haps we ought to provide for the removal 
from office of any public official, appointed 
or elected, who can be convicted of such. 

We are going to need some such amend- 
ment to the state and federal constitutions 
to protect ourselves from judicial dictator- 
Ships, electoral cabals, and bureaucratic 
tyrants. 

Indeed, we have needed such a defense al- 
ready and no such tool exists, and none did 
exist until eager House prosecutors invented 
it for one man only, the President, 

Perhaps, we have invented the one new 
“criminal” activity that can be used as a 
curb on “freedom of the press” before this 
whole chain reaction is over—‘“abuse of 
power.” 

It can cover anything under the sun just 
about, if you happen to disagree with the 
current use of “power” by anybody who 
has it. 

What ought we legislate to deal with the 
“abuse of power” by labor unions and labor 
leaders? How about the all too frequent 
“abuse of power” by TV networks over their 
affiliates? 

Do zoning boards sometimes act in ways 
you regard as an “abuse of power?” 

When a judge gives an arbitrary order that 
proves to be illegal in the appellate court, 
we might well remove that lower court 
judge for his “abuse of power.” 

When Congressmen vyote into law an un- 
Constitutional imposition on us that is so 
proclaimed by the U.S. Supreme Court, ought 
we not be able to remove those members of 
Congress for “abuse of power?” 

When a Congressional committee violates 
the rights of witnesses, and disregards the 
normal standards of justice under our Con- 
stitution and in our system, should we not 
have the means of removing those commit- 
tee members from public office for their 
“abuse of power?” 

When a hearing officer imposes vicious 
conditions on a private operation and relief 
is ultimately gained in a court of law, can we 
not get that hearing officer removed from his 
position of power for an “abuse of power?” 

However, what may be the greatest and 
saddest abuse of power of all is one that we 
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cannot do a thing about except the restraint 
ourselves. 

This is the tyranny of the living over the 
dead. 

A group is now proposing very seriously 
that we get rid of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” on the grounds that it falls to meet the 
aesthetic standards of music as we now know 
it or the philosophic stresses of the present 
moment, 

It is but one of a long series of traditional 
things under attack, and I pick it because it 
has few big vital side issues. 

The standards of the music critic and the 
sociologist are being applied in this argu- 

The standards of the music critic and the 
That isn’t what the “Star Spangled Banner” 
is all about, and that isn’t what gives it 
value. 

Some people simply sneer at “tradition” 
of all and any kind, and do not understand 
what is involved. 

What gives the song its special value is the 
sentiment that generations of Americans 
have attached to it, and the places it has 
been played under conditions that gave it 
special meaning all over the world. 

It is part of history. It belongs to all Amer- 
icans—living and dead. 

There are some things that do not belong 
to us alone, We are just the custodians for a 
while. 

It is not only an “abuse of power” to de- 
stroy such things in the brief time that we 
are here, but it is a form of spiritual vandal- 
ism, 


There are some things that we have an 
obligation to pass on, that all Americans liv- 
ing and dead have a stake in, and ought to 
have a say about. 

We should think twice before we outvote 
the dead, just because they can no longer 
stop us, just as an easy and arrogant way to 
throw our weight around—a power that 
comes to us just by being alive. 

It’s the most cowardly, unfair and “‘chick- 
en” act of all. 

And history shows that those eager to dis- 
regard their forefathers also disregard their 
posterity. 

Changing rules for the convenience of the 
moment, and to hell with past principles, 
turns out to be thoughtless as to future as 
well. 

And dangerous to the survival of a good 
society.—O., L, Dancer. 


R. & D. FOR DOOMSDAY DEVELOP- 
MENT—TEXT OF AMENDMENT 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House will consider H.R. 16243, the 
Department of Defense appropriations 
bill. At that time I will offer an amend- 
ment to prohibit research and develop- 
ment funds for the counterforce pro- 
gram. 

Today I, and 11 other Members of the 
House, circulated a dear colleague letter 
outlining the overriding significance of 
this new strategy. I would like to insert 
the text of that dear colleague letter and 
the text of the amendment. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1974. 
Re H.R. 16243 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Last May, when H.R. 

14592, the Military Procurement Bill, was on 
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the floor, Rep. Abzug offered an amendment 
to strike over $250 million in Research and 
Development funds to increase the accuracy 
and yield of our strategic nuclear weapons, 
the so-called counterforce program. Tomor- 
row, when the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation bill (HR 16243) is under considera- 
tion, we plan to offer a similar amendment. 

On June 4, following House action on H.R. 
14592, the Senate met in an unusual closed 
session to debate the implications of this new 
“counterforce” proposal, designed to give the 
United States a first strike capability. Sen- 
ator McIntyre, Chairman of the Research 
and Development Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Armed Seryices Committee, vehemently 
opposed to this new program and alarmed 
by its implications, offered an amendment 
to strike “counterforce" funds. This amend- 
ment was narrowly defeated in the Senate. 
Senator McIntyre emphasized that counter- 
force programs would not only “put the hair 
trigger on nuclear war,” but, beyond that, 
would do nothing to counter the threat to 
our Minutemen. What he has urged, in- 
stead, are programs to insure the survivabil- 
ity of our own nuclear deterrent and more 
than adequate funds for such programs are 
included in HR 16243. 

Secretary of Defense Schlesinger has sup- 
ported the request for these funds with 
alarming reports of Soviet nuclear capability 
and forebodings that the Soviets might be 
tempted to use their future superiority to 
strike a knock-out blow at our land-based 
missiles. Hence, the argument goes, we must 
develop missiles with greater accuracy to 
provide us with flexibility in responding to 
such an attack—we must be capable of 
striking back at Soviet missile silos as well 
as at Soviet cities. 

The implication of this scenario are over- 
whelmingly frightening. Rather than creat- 
ing nuclear stability, these new programs will 
only further stimulate the nuclear arms race 
and will increase the hazards of an all-out 
nuclear war. If either side should fear that 
it could not strike back effectively after a 
nuclear attack, it would be sorely tempted 
to strike first. There is no greater restrain- 
ing force than the knowledge that one’s at- 
tack can be retaliated with an effective coun- 
ter-attack. 

Secretary Schlesinger’s argument, more- 
over, is based on several allegations which 
are unfounded if not totally inaccurate: 

1. That Soviet nuclear capability is fast 
approaching and will soon exceed that of the 
United States. 

Although Soviet missiles are larger and 
more powerful, our smaller computerized 
missiles are’ more effective and more accur- 
ate. U.S. nuclear technology is far beyond 
that of the Soviets and will continue to be 
well into the 1980’s, long after the Salt I 
agreement ends. 

2. That the United States must maintain 
the perception of nuclear superiority and 
that this perception will somehow strengthen 
our bargaining position at future Salt 
negotiating sessions. 

Yet Secretary of State Kissinger, after fail- 
ing to obtain any missile agreement during 
his recent Moscow visit, indicated that this 
very “tough guy” role may be jeopardizing 
future Salt agreements. 

Compared to the total request in this bill, 
the amount involved for research and de- 
velopment of counterforce weapons is small— 
less than $300 million. But these expendi- 
tures will commit us to future expenditures 
of billions of dollars, More important, they 
will commit us to a policy which will virtu- 
ally invite nuclear confrontation and will 
negate our chances of reaching a realistic 
Salt II agreement. 

The counterforce program represents a 
radical and dangerous departure from our 
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long-standing policy of nuclear deterrence. 
At the very lease, such a significant reversal 
of policy warrants full Congressional exami- 
nation and debate. We urge your support for 
the amendment to delete funds for research 
and development of these new nuclear 
weapons. 
Sincerely, 

BELLA S, ABZUG, 

HERMAN BADILLO, 

JOHN CONYERS, 

ANDREW YOUNG, 

PATRICIA SCHROEDER, 

THOMAS M. REES, 

DANTE B. FASCELL, 

Don EDWARDS, 

PARREN MITCHELL, 

MICHAEL HARRINGTON, 

JOHN F. SEIBERLING, 

ROBERT L, Leccerr. 


Page 26, line 9, insert the following new 
paragraph: 
“PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES 
“No funds appropriated pursuant to this 
Title shall be used for any research, develop- 
ment, test or evaluation programs designed 
to build counterforce capabilities.” 


a 


DOWNGRADING OF FEDERAL JOBS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1974 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation that would 
correct what I believe is an unfair and 
arbitrary procedure, the downgrading of 
Federal jobs. 

I have recently been advised that quite 
a few of the machinists and general ma- 
chine operators at Kelly Air Force Base 
in my district are currently being sub- 
jected to what is known as a special clas- 
sification survey. The purpose of this spe- 
cial survey is to apply new Civil Service 
Commission standards to particular jobs. 

While I realize that we want to insure 
equal pay for equal work, I am concerned 
that this current procedure will have a 
serious effect on the moral of the em- 
ployees involved and will certainly ham- 
per their performance, 

The bill I am proposing would give a 
Federal agency 3 years to downgrade a 
job classification. After that, an incum- 
bent employee would be protected 
against having this classification 
changed. 

Under the present system an employee 
is subject to a lifetime of uncertainty, 
never knowing when he might be notified 
that his grade will be lowered. My bill 
would guarantee him a sense of security 
after he has performed successfuly at a 
particular job for a period of 3 years. I 
believe this legislation is necessary, and 
I hope that Congress can take expendient 
action to rectify this situation by pass- 
ing my bill, which I believe is fair and 
equitable to both the employee and the 
agencies involved. 
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WELFARE STUDY SHOWS NEED FOR 
REFORM 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK» 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy of the 
Joint Economic Committee has released 
a study of our Nation’s welfare system. 
The subcommittee report is based on an 
analysis of the welfare benefits available 
in 100 counties around the country. 

The results of the study are deeply 
disturbing. It indicates that the current 
welfare system encourages low-income 
and unemployed fathers to avoid work 
and desert their families. It also en- 
courages single women and married cou- 
ples to have children. 

Work disincentives are high, accord- 
ing to the study, because the net gain 
from working often is quite small, if any. 
An example of this is an unemployed 
father on AFDC—aid to families with 
dependent children. If the father goes 
to work full time at the old $1.60 or new 
$2 minimum wage, he faces a net loss in 
discretionary income because the AFDC 
benefits lost generally are greater than 
the net wage. A man with a wife and 3 
children who finds a full-time job at 
$1.60 an hour has an after-tax income 
of $3,034, but loses AFDC benefits of 
$3,840 a year in San Francisco or $3,588 
in Portland, Oreg. It certainly eliminates 
a major reason for getting a job if by 
working a man and his family are no 
better off financially than before. 

Although financial incentive to get a 
job may be lacking, the study shows that 
there is a financial incentive for fathers 
to desert their families. If an unem- 
ployed father deserts, the average gain 
in cash and food benefits varies from 
$1,004 for 1-child families to $1,318 for 
families with 3 children. This constitutes 
about a one-third gain in family income. 

If the deserting father worked full 
time at $2 an hour, the average gain in 
benefits is $1,806 to $2,358. Family in- 
come would increase by almost one-half. 
As the subcommittee contends: 

The study data leave little doubt that wel- 
fare does establish large incentives for low- 
income families to break up, or to never 
form in the first place. If a woman with 
children on AFDC does marry, the incentive 
is for the stepfather to refuse any obliga- 
tion to support her children thereby keeping 
them on AFDC. 


There also is a large financial incen- 
tive for either a single woman or a mar- 
ried couple to have the first child. An 
unemployed childless woman, for exam- 
ple, can almost double her benefits—with 
an additional $1,159 in cash and food 
benefits—by having her first child. If 
this woman has a second child, the aver- 
age gain in cash and food benefits is 
$756. This is a 31-percent increase. Al- 
though the gains are lower than for sin- 
gle-parent households, the financial in- 
centive for married couples to have chil- 
dren follows a similar pattern. 
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It is ridiculous to have a welfare sys- 
tem that encourages single and married 
women to have children and fathers not 
to work and to abandon their families. 
A complete reevaluation of this system 
is desperately needed. 


1974 ANNUAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. ELWOOD HILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I would like to share with my colleagues 
the results of my 1974 annual question- 
naire. This poll was distributed to every 
household in the Fifth Congressional 
District of Indiana which I represent. 

I am pleased to say that the response 
was overwhelming. I received the largest 
return since I have been conducting the 
survey. 

Percentages reflected in the tabluation 
represent returns received through July 
29, 1974. 

The detailed results of the question- 
naire are as follows: 

(Answers in percent) 


Based on available information, Do you 
believe President Nixon should 
69.3—remain in office. 
12.4—leave office by resignation, 
18.3—be impeached. 

With regard to health insurance coverage, 
which action should the Federal government 
take? 
38.6—none. 
18.5—provide Federal coverage for all basic 
health needs including preventive care. 
42.9—provide Federal coverage only for major 
illnesses or long-term illnesses. 

It is possible that campaign financing re- 
forms will be enacted by the Congress this 
year. Are you in favor of limiting the total 
amount of contributions and expenditures 
and requiring full financial disclosure. 
90.2—Yes 
9.8—No 

In your opinion, should Abortion be: 
60.5—a decision to be måde by a woman and 
her physician. 
26.6—allowed only in the case of rape, incest, 
defective fetus, save the life of the mother. 
8.5—allowed only to save the life of the 
mother 
4.4—outlawed in all cases. 

What action should Congress take in the 
area of inflation? 
15.9—enforce firm wage and price controls. 
9.1—place selective controls on inflated sec- 
tors. 
54.7—Limit Federal spending and balance 
the Federal budget. 
20.3—allow the market to flow freely and 
find its own level. 

The long term goal of U.S. energy inde- 
pendence will require massive research and 
development of new power sources, To fi- 
nance such, do you support? 
19.2—reliance on the private sector for funds, 
17.6—all-out Federally-funded efforts like 
that used to develop our space program. 
36.1—joint government-industry financed 
programs. 
27.1—Federal programs financed through 
trust funds from an excess profits tax on the 
petroleum industry. 
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Are you in favor of a constitutional 
amendment to prohibit busing? 
84.4— Yes. 

15.6—No. 


TRIBUTE TO STEVE ALLEN 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
of internal crisis at home and unrest 
abroad, it gives me great pleasure to call 
your attention to the work of an out- 
standing artist who has established a 
remarkable list of achievements dedi- 
cated to making life more pleasant for 
his fellowman. This artist is my good 
friend Steve Allen, and it would be diffi- 
cult to name another person who can 
match his achievements in the theater, 
television, music, motion pictures, and 
the literary world. 

A tireless worker who never confines 
himself to one area of the arts, Mr. Allen 
combines his many talents and boundless 
energy to produce a veritable cornucopia 
of creative entertainment. His skills as 
an entertainer keep him in constant de- 
mand, but despite the rigors of his sched- 
ule, he continues to find time for an end- 
less series of public service activities, 

He appears as a guest lecturer at col- 
leges and universities whenever possible, 
and he is an active participant in many 
charitable and social events. To date, he 
has authored no less than 17 books, with 
3 more in preparation, an achievement 
that few writers have equaled. As a pian- 
ist, he has recorded some 40 albums, 
another mark that few of his peers can 
hope to match. As a composer, he has 
written thousands of songs, and at: the 
same time, become a recognized author- 
ity on other noted composers, such as 
George Gershwin. Since the early days 
of television, Mr. Allen has demonstrated 
his creative abilities that have earned 
him recognition as one of the truly cre- 
ative pioneers of the medium. 

Despite these remarkable accomplish- 
ments, Mr. Allen continues to be a still- 
developing artist, ever expanding his tal- 
ents. During the summer, he has toured 
theaters across the country with his wife, 
Jayne Meadows, in three Noel Coward 
plays, appearing in small towns and 
cities. His future plans extend into every 
area of the entertainment spectrum. 

If there is one bridge between the tre- 
mendous spread of his achievements, it is 
humor. Mr, Allen is a consummate artist 
in the varied professional fields, but the 
quality of humor is always present in his 
work. 

Should he confine himself to the en- 
tertainment world, he could hardly be 
criticized, but Mr. Allen has a sincere 
concern for political participation as 
well. He never hesitates to lend active 
support for candidates or social legis- 
lation when he feels changes are needed. 
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He is, in effect, a modern-day, Renais- 
sance man who reaches out to all the 
arts. Therefore, it gives me sincere pleas- 
ure to salute this exceptional artist and 
to convey the thanks of America for his 
many contributions to our happiness and 
well-being. 


EARL WARREN’S LEGACY 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is dif- 
ficult to find words to express anew my 
respect and admiration for the late Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Earl War- 
ren, and his innumerable achievements 
for the cause of justice. Where will we 
find another man of equal foresight, 
equal courage, and equal humanity? 

The only adequate memorial to this 
great man is to carry out his visionary 
decisions, to instill meaning in the words 
“equal justice under the law.” The man 
immortalized by impeachment billboards 
and bumper stickers would care less for 
our words than for our actions in praise 
of him. The following WCBS editorial 
describes Earl Warren’s accomplish- 
ments and implicates his unfinished 
legacy: social progress and equal justice: 

THE WARREN COURT 


The words “equal justice under the law” 
are writ in stone on the Supreme Court 
building in Washington. And no court in our 
time espoused the cause of equal justice 
better than the Supreme Court of Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren. 

It was the Warren court that handed down 
the one-man one-vote decision—a decision 
Chief Justice Warren regarded as its most 
important achievement. One-man one-vote 
meant that each member of a legislature had 
to represent the same number of voters. 
Sparsely populated rural areas could no 
longer be represented by the same number 
of legislators as densely populated urban 
areas. For, as Chief Justice Warren said, 
“Legislators represent people not trees.” 

Then there was the landmark “Brown” 
decision. The decision written by Earl War- 
ren 20 years ago declared that racial segre- 
gation in public schools was unconstitutional 
because it resulted in unequal education. 
That was just the beginning. “Brown” 
opened the floodgates for court decisions 
that struck down racial segregation in pub- 
lic parks, bus terminals, housing, swimming 
pools and other public facilities. 

The Warren Court also advanced equal 
rights for those accused of crimes. The court 
ruled that every defendant no matter how 
poor should be guaranteed legal counsel, and 
in the famous “Miranda” case, it held that 
all persons had the right to consult a lawyer 
before they were questioned by the police 
and to be advised of that right. 

These decisions added up to a quiet social 
revolution and the Warren court was ac- 
cused of everything from coddling criminals 
to usurping the powers of Congress. Segre- 
gationists and John Birchers printed up 
bumper stickers and billboards that de- 
manded “impeach Earl Warren.” 

But the 16 years Earl Warren was chief 
justice resulted in great social progress and 
during those years new life was breathed 
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into the words over the doorway—“equal jus- 
tice under the law.” 

Presented by Sue Cott, Editorial Associate, 
July 10, 1974. 


AIR FORCE HONORS WILLIAM BER- 
LIN’S KARAMURSEL EDUCATION 
CENTER AS AIR FORCE’S BEST IN 
1973 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article from Stars and Stripes 
announcing that the Air Force has named 
the educational center in Karamursel, 
Turkey, under the direction of William 
Berlin, as the best Air Force educational 
center in 1973. As a long-time friend of 
Mr. Berlin, I would like to congratulate 
him on this well-deserved honor and wish 
him well in his new assignment at the 
Misawa Air Base in Japan. I know that 
he will bring the same hard-working, 
serious approach to providing the best 
possible educational opportunities for the 
Air Force personnel in Japan as he has 
at the Karamursel Center. The article 
follows: 

HONORED EDUCATION CENTER Sets HIGH GOAL 
(By J. King Cruger) 

KaRAMURSEL, TURKEY.—How does an edu- 
cation center get to be the best of its kind 
in the Air Force? 

By innovating and trying harder, say those 
in charge at Karamursel Common Defense 
Installation’s center. They should know, 
since they have been named the best In the 
Air Force for 1973. 

The base and the ed center's staff takes ed- 
ucation seriously. By order of the base com- 
mander, everyone reporting to the base must 
come to the center for a briefing. 

“This is supposed to be mandatory every- 
where in the Air Force, but about 90 per cent 
of those we see have never had a thorough 
briefing,” says William A. Berlin, education 
center director for the past six years. 

Berlin, who will take over the education 
center at Misawa Air Base, Japan, believes in 
being aggressive when it comes to education. 

“By the end of each June we aim to have 
no non-high school graduates on this base. 
We just don’t allow people to be here with- 
out a high school diploma. One way or an- 
other, we'll get a man without a diploma to 
come in here and earn one. We may have to 
needle him and we may have to put a little 
pressure on him. Whatever it takes we'll do 
it,” he says. 

And, do it they do. More than 67 per cent 
of the 1,600 service personnel assigned to the 
trim, little base south of Istanbul are en- 
rolled in courses they attend during off-duty 
time. 

“Our goal is to have each person leave here 
with at least two year’s college education or 
the equivalent,” says Berlin. 

“At the last IG inspection there was no 
base in USAPE within 60 percentage points of 
us when it came to those taking courses 
through local education centers,” Berlin says. 

Besides Berlin, the ed center staff consists 
of counselor Chester Maxwell, who moves up 
to acting director when Berlin departs, T.Sgt. 
Payton Tanner, NCIOC, and Mrs. Chris Wet- 
tle, testing monitor. 
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In addition to running GED and PREP 
programs, the center offers courses leading 
to undergraduate degrees through the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and City Colleges of Chi- 
cago, and graduate degree programs through 
Ark&nsas and Wayne State universities. 

Non-credit 10-hour “kitchen” Turkish 
classes are held four nights a week for all 
newcomers. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 16090, AS RE- 
PORTED, OFFERED BY MR. CRANE 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House considers H.R. 16090, the Federal 
Election Campaign Act Amendments of 
1974, I will be prepared to offer the fol- 
lowing amendments: 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. CRANE 


Page 2, strike line 13 and all that follows 
down through page 3, line 3, and insert in 
lieu thereof: 

“(2) no candidate or authorized commit- 
tee may accept contributions from other 
than individuals or political party organiza- 
tions.” 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. CRANE 


Page 2, line 16, strike out “, exceed $5,000.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “, exceed $1,000.” 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. CRANE 


Page 4, following line 8, add the following 
new paragraph: 

“(7) For purposes of this section, with 
respect to a political committee which es- 
tablishes, administers, and solicits contribu- 
tions to a separate segregated fund supported 
by payments from a corporation or labor or- 
ganization, as permitted under Section 610, 
the term ‘contribution’ includes the ‘fair 
market value of services’ which an individual 
who is an employee or member of such cor- 
poration or labor organization, respectively, 
provides to such a committee for, or for the 
benefit of, a candidate, or which such an 
individual provides to, or for the benefit of, 
a candidate at the direction of such a com- 
mittee.” 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090. as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. CRANE 


Page 18, immediately following line 2, add 
the following language: 

“Sec. 103(a). Section 610 of title 18, 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end of the second paragraph thereof the 
following: 

“Provided further, That it shall be un- 
lawful for money or anything of value se- 
cured by physical force, job discrimination, 
financial reprisals, or the threat of force, job 
discrimination, or financial reprisals, or by 
dues, fees, or other monies required as & 
condition of employment, to be used to pay 
the cost of (1) communications by a cor- 
poration to its stockholders and their 
families or by a labor organization to its 
members and their families supporting or 
opposing any candidate for any of the offices 
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referred to in this section, or supporting or 
opposing any political party or political 
committee, or (2) establishing, administer- 
ing, and soliciting contributions to a sepa- 
rate segregated fund to be utilized for politi- 
cal purposes by a corporation or labor 
organization.” 

Page 18, line 3, redesignate Sec. 103 as Sec. 
103(b) by inserting “(b)” before the words 
“Section 611 of title 18,”. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 16090 


HON. ROBERT P. HANRAHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. HANRAHAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House considers tomorrow the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act Amendments 
of 1974 I intend to offer two amend- 
ments. The first would eliminate cash 
contributions and the second would pro- 
vide for the disclosure of income and net 
worth. I, therefore, submit my amend- 
ments as follows: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. HANRAHAN 

Page 11, line 10, strike out “which, in the 
aggre-” and all that follows down through 
line 13, and insert in lieu thereof “for Fed- 
eral office.”’. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr. HANRAHAN 


Page 47, immediately after line 6, insert 


the following new section: 


DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENTS 

Src. 303. Title IV of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to general 
provisions, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“DISCLOSURE OF INCOME AND NET WORTH 

“Sec. 408. (a) Every candidate for Federal 
office and every individual holding Federal 
office shall transmit to the Board of Super- 
visory Officers and to representatives of the 
communications media designated by the 
Board under subsection (b), not later than 
April 30 of each year, a statement which dis- 
closes— 

“(1) the net worth of such candidate or 
individual as of the close of the most recent 
calendar year; and 

“(2) the gross income and taxable income 
of such candidate or individual for the most 
recent calendar year, as indicated on the in- 
come tax return of such candidate or in- 
dividual required to be filed by section 6012 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to persons required to make returns of 
income). 

“(b) The Board shall publish annually a 
list of representatives of the communications 
media in each congressional district, to- 
gether with a list of such representatives to 
whom any candidate for Federal office and 
any individual holding Federal office shall 
transmit the statement prepared by such 
candidate or individual under subsection 
(a). 

“(c) The Board shall make available for 
public inspection any statement transmitted 
to it under subsection (a).’’. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
INFLATION AND THE CONGRESS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a timely 
article on the special problems the cur- 
rent inflation presents for the Congress 
appeared recently in the Daily Labor Re- 
port published by the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc. (BNA). The article, 
the first of a three-part report by Ben 
Rathbun, associate editor for BNA, fol- 
lows: 

I 

Faced with what is more and more re- 
garded as the country's most disquieting eco- 
nomic prospect since the 1930s, the Congress 
finds itself in a dilemma. With Election Day 
less than three months away, it is engaged 
in a sometimes frantic quest for practical 
answers to the inflation problem. Having 
gone along, with the overwhelming endorse- 
ment of the officialdom of business and labor, 
in the termination of price and wage con- 
trols and of the agencies involved with ad- 
ministering the controls, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives now assert that they have no 
satisfactory answers to the most bullying 
current question of their constituents: 
“What are you doing about inflation?” 

The problem is compounded by what 
amounts to a breakdown of mutual con- 
fidence, particularly on the inflation issue, 
between the Congress and the White House. 
Many in Congress who yearn for better re- 
sponses on the hustings flatly refuse to sup- 
port legislative proposals that provide more 
authority to the White House on price and 
wage policy. Moreover, their position is mild 
contrasted with that of the unions, the 
dominant Capitol Hill pressure group on 
stabilization policy. Unless Richard Nixon 
evacuates the White House, the AFL-CIO 
is not likely to support even the most milk- 
toast stabilization proposals calling for an 
Executive Branch role in the process. 

In effect, labor has become the key to the 
now doubtful prospects of substantive anti- 
inflation legislation in this session. However, 
if Congress should approve legislation going 
beyond budget restraint in the appropria- 
tions process, the most likely bill is the 
Muskie-Stanton proposal for an Executive 
Branch monitoring task force with no power 
to impose direct controls on prices and wages, 

However, Congress is getting good marks 
for its creation of the new Senate and House 
budget committees that make it more likely, 
but by no means certain, that the appro- 
priations for government spending will be 
done on a unified basis, instead of by the 
current fragmented and uncoordinated ap- 
proach. Depending upon the makeup of the 
committees and on their administration, 
their establishment is broadly regarded as 
an indispensable first step toward an effec- 
tive national stabilization policy, 

Meanwhile, the White House appears to 
have rejected the advice supported by the 
President's former chief economic counselor, 
George P. Shultz, the ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, and by John T. Dunlop, the ex- 
chairman of the Cost of Living Council, that 
the inflation crisis demands a more compre- 
hensive policy than reliance on keeping a lid 
on federal spending (fiscal restraint) and 
keeping a lid on the credit supply (monetary 
restraint). Before leaving the Administra- 
tion, Shultz and Dunlop told Congress that 
fiscal and monetary restraints are important 
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but not sufficient to bring prices under con- 
trol. 

Shultz and Dunlop had supported the con- 
cept of an active monitoring agency that 
would work on an industry-by-industry and 
on an agency-by-agency basis with busi- 
ness, labor, and the government agencies. 
The purpose would be to open supply bottle- 
necks and to induce other reforms to ex- 
pand supplies and reduce price pressures. 
The formula offers no immediate prospect of 
lower prices but is regarded with increasing 
favor at the Capitol because of its focus on 
structural and other fundamental causes of 
inflation. The White House has not explicit- 
ly rejected the Shultz-Dunlop approach and 
even has given it limited lip service. How- 
ever its actions, particularly when the issue 
was before the Senate in early May, sug- 
gested a distinct lack of enthusiasm for 
the idea. 

Because of the congressional-White House 
stalemate, the dominant view in Congress 
is the constructive policy progress on infla- 
tion must await the resolution of the cur- 
rent impeachment proceedings. 


SURREY’S CONSENSUS 


The above are some of the major points 
that emerged in a series of BNA interviews 
on what has been happening and what may 
happen with government policy in inflation. 
The sum of the comments of Administra- 
tion officials, senators, representatives and 
Capitol Hill staff members, government and 
private economists, and business and union 
leaders and their counselors also might be 
illustrated by a Capitol anecdote. 

This spring when the Congress was con- 
sidering the extension of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act, Arnold Mayer, the respected 
lobbyist for the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
greeted a Senate lobbyist for the White 
House in this jocular fashion: “Well, what’s 
the unchanged White House position today?” 
The White House emissary’s tongue-in-cheek 
answer was this: “The unchanged White 
House position for today is that we are firm- 
ly waffling.” 

The BNA interviews suggest that “firmly 
waffling” is an appropriate phrase for the ap- 
proach of both the White House and the 
Congress in the last six months. They indi- 
cate that something akin to policy stagna- 
tion on inflation was the dominant condi- 
tion at both the Capitol and at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 


Ld THE SULLEN BECOME MUTINOUS 


However, during the past several weeks, 
both the White House and the Congress have 
shown more surface signs of mounting a 
more vigorous search for answers to the 
critical questions posed by the country’s 
price and interest rate surge. The shifting 
mood at the Capitol began to manifest itself 
after members returned from July 4th recess 
visits to the districts. The climate back home 
was described by a Joint Economic Commit- 
tee staff expert, quoting the late Herman 
Hickman, the Yale football coach, as chang- 
ing “from sullen to mutinous.” Senator 
Lawton Chiles (D-Fla.) reported at a July 
19 conference that he and other senators 
found that “our people are in a state of near 
panic over inflation.” The July 23 call of a 
group of conservative and nonactivist sena- 
tors headed by Dewey Bartlett (R-Okla) for 
a White House conference on the price crisis 
also signalled the rising concern of their 
constituents. Key staff members also began 
to be sounded out by leading Democratic 
Senators about an early initiative for estab- 
lishing an anti-inflation agency. 

In the House, its stronger recent antipathy 
to controls, monitoring or review board meas- 
ures, continued to be marked. Although 
aware that no effective policy response ca- 
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pable of satisfying the troubled voters is at 
hand, numerous Congressmen indicated that 
the mounting pressures on them “to do 
something” might force some sort of Demo- 
cratic legislative initiative during the next 
two months. 

The pressure on Congress also was raised 
when Arthur F. Burns, the Federal Reserve 
Board chairman, in effect chided it on July 30 
for a do-nothing attitude this spring and 
called for the reestablishment of the Cost of 
Living Council, including the Construction 
Industry Stabilization Committee. 


BRONX CHEERS FOR CONTROLS 


In the picture at the Capitol, the major 
unrebutted proposition is the absence of sig- 
nificant support for the reimposition of price 
and wage controls proposed by Senate Major- 
ity Leader Mike Mansfield (D-Mont) and by 
the House’s most influential economic policy 
leader, Ways and Means Committee Chairman 
Wilbur Mills (D-Ark) . Despite their consider- 
able clout with their colleagues, recent pro- 
posals by Mansfield and Mills “sank like iron 
balls,” according to a Congressional observer. 

It is noteworthy that the most likely sup- 
porters of emergency controls like the Demo- 
crats’ Shadow Cabinet economists, who have 
been advising House Speaker Carl. Albert 
(D-Okla.) on anti-inflation policy, declared 
in their mid-July statement that “an early 
return to controls is impossible atfer the re- 
cent unhappy experience.” The Albert panel 
included its chairman, Otto Eckstein of 
Harvard University, as well as Arthur Okun 
of the Brookings Institution, Walter W. Hel- 
ler of the University of Minnesota and the 
National City Bank of Minneapolis, and 
Leon Keyserling, a consulting economist in 
Washington. All are former chairmen of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under Demo- 
cratic Presidents. 

The President added his voice to the cur- 
rent anti-controls chorus with his July 25 
speech asserting his repudiation of “the dis- 


credited patent medicine of wage and price 
controls.” 


A BET ON NO-ACTION ON THE HILL 


Although the pressures are building at the 
Capitol, the current skepticism about what 
might happen was summed up in this com- 
ment from a senior staff advisor to the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee: “Congress will be 
writhing, snorting, heaving, huffing and 
puffing right up to Election Day, but I doubt 
that we'll come up with any kind of anti- 
inflation agency unless the Fords move inte 
the White House.” Among the reasons for 
the current consensus that no decisive ac- 
tion will be approved by the current Con- 
gress are these: 

A measure that is more than a Band-Aid 
must involve wage restraint and would come 
when labor is engaging in a “catch-up” op- 
eration. A powerful and controls-minded 
Northern Democratic Senator said: “I can’t 
see Congress taking on labor during an elec- 
tion year campaign.” 

Congressmen and lobbyists, particularly 
the union representatives at the Capitol, also 
stress that the Watergate issue had given 
the Democrats such a lead in the fall elec- 
tions that the pressure for substantive moves 
on inflation, outside of action on appropria- 
tions bills or individual social programs, had 
dropped dramtically. AFL-CIO and UAW 
lobbyists insisted that the Democrats will 
gain markedly at the polls in the fall elec- 
tions because of the impact of Watergate. 
A UAW spokesman said: “If the Democrats 
weren't in such good shape because of 
Watergate, they would have to make another 
run at inflation on the floor just to show 
their good faith. They may still do just that, 
but Watergate has made it a lot easier to 
duck that one.” 

A spokesman for the House Banking Com- 
mittee said that “labor is the key to any 
action” to be taken on an anti-inflation 
agency in this session. The AFL-CIO’s atti- 
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tude is that labor wants no added stabiliza- 
tion authority given to the White House 
while President Nixon remains in office. As 
an AFL-CIO spokesman put it: “Right now, 
either controls or a monitoring agency is out 
as far as we're concerned. We can’t trust 
these bastards.” This attitude also is shared 
by many Democrats at the Capitol although 
it has been little discussed in public forums. 

The chances of price and wage legislation 
in the Senate also will be conditioned by the 
impeachment schedule as well as by the 
Senate’s estimate of the prospects for con- 
viction. If the House were to impeach the 
President, the Senate is expected to go on an 
intensive “trial” schedule leaving no time 
for debate except for appropriations or emer- 
gency issues. 

Majority Leader Mansfield said on July 
23rd that all committee sessions would be 
cancelled during the impeachment trial so 
that “every Senator can be in his seat.” 
He explained that the “normal workload 
would go by the wayside” except for recessing 
for “an hour or so” to keep the appropria- 
tions bills moving or to handle special legis- 
lation. 

However, key Senators have indicated that 
the forces for action on inflation may be 
strong enough by September to shove a bill 
onto the floor. This would depend in part on 
whether the leadership were persuaded that 
this would not be what Senator Stevenson 
(D-Ill) called “an exercise in futility.” For 
example, if the House were to vote impeach- 
ment by a decisive margin, this might make 
a Senate vote for conviction of the Presi- 
dent more likely. Such a situation might 
improve the odds on the Senate’s passing 
legislation for a monitoring agency with no 
control power, for example. The prospects of 
a new President would help dissipate current 
Senate inhibitions against giving the Execu- 
tive Branch authority to run a monitoring 
or review board operation. 


A RENEWED LOOK AT MONITORING 


The Muskie amendment calls for a moni- 
toring agency with no direct or standby con- 
trols authority. Such an amendment was 
narrowly defeated in the Senate in early 
May after being approved on a preliminary 
vote. On the House side, a comparable bill 
introduced by Representative J. 

Stanton (R-Ohio) was knocked down 
quickly in the Banking Committee. 

The Muskie amendment empowered the 
monitoring agency to focus on specific in- 
dustries with key supply shortages. With 
an industry-by-industry approach, the 
agency would work with business and some- 
times with union officials to deal with the 
problems (a rickety collective bargaining 
structure; under-capitalization; financing 
problems aggravated by the government’s 
environmental compliance policy; or other 
problems peculiar to the industry). The 
agency also would conduct a continuing re- 
view of major governmental buying pro- 
grams so that their impact on overall con- 
sumer and wholesale prices would be taken 
into account along with a department or bu- 
reau’s more parochial concern with its im- 
mediate constituents. The agency also would 
have the power to put the spotlight on con- 
troversial wage and price decisions by hold- 
ing hearings and calling for detailed data. 

As described by last spring by its princi- 
pal sponsors, Shultz and Dunlop, it would be 
“an operational agency.” It was not seen as 
an organization confined to collecting data 
and issuing periodic accounts of what had 
happened in the past. Its mission would be 
to spot and influence policy decisions to 
come. 

However, congressional observers think 
the monitoring agency lacks “sex appeal” 
as an election-year action program. It’s re- 
garded as offering no “here-and-now” relief 
to the voters. As Representative Bill Frenzel 
(R-Minn.), a Banking Committee member 
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said: “Passage of a monitoring bill could 
merely show that we're trying to do some- 
thing about the problem. It would be an- 
other arrow in the quiver.” 

THE AGENDA OF ALTERNATIVES 

Among the other proposals that may get 
serious attention on the Hill are these: 

A price and wage review board which 
could ask private or public parties to defer 
crucial wage or price decisions for 20 to 45 
days while the board or its designated panel 
held hearings or otherwise looked into the 
decision’s impact on prices. 

A proposal for selective controls exercised 
by the White House with co: onal over- 
sight. Under this standby control legislation, 
whenever the President invoked his author- 
ity to apply controls to a given product or 
industry, Congress could veto the action by 
concurrent resolution. FRB Chairman Burns 
also has proposed that Congress review any 
such grant of authority every three to six 
months to determine how it is being used or 
not used, and whether it should be extended 
for another brief period. 

The proposal by Representative Jona- 
than B. Bingham (D-NY), who—like the 
President—served briefly in the Office of Price 
Administration, to give Congress the power 
under a standby controls measure to impose 
selective controls by its own action “when 
the President fails to act to achieve the 
[stabilization] targets.” This “novel” proce- 
dure, contained in a broader bill (H.R. 14189) 
with 17 co-sponsors, might be necessary 
“where, as in the present situation, the ex- 
ecutive branch has proven incapable of ad- 
ministering controls in an equitable man- 
ner,” Bingham noted. 

A very detailed stabilization bill, includ- 
ing controls on raw food products, exports, 
interest and rents as well as on wages and 
prices. This approach reflects the yearning 
among the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship for a bill acceptable to labor, particu- 
larly in a campaign year when real spend- 
able earnings are lagging. The hope would 
be to quiet labor’s fears that it could not get 
a fair shake under Administration control- 
lers. This approach has received the informal 
support of of AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer 
Lane Kirkland. 

However, the idea evokes strong skepticism 
at the Capitol even among strong AFL-CIO 
supporters. Robert O. Harris, a legislative ad- 
viser of Senator Eagleton (D-—Mo.) reflected 
this view in his comment: “That just stuff 
and such. There’s never been a program that 
Congress wrote that didn’t have to be spelled 
out by the Executive Branch.” He added: 
“As a practical matter, we can’t say to the 
Executive: ‘You have to take our words 
literally and not change them one whit.” 

John Dunlop also has pointed to the tend- 
ency for detailed stabilization legislation to 
get overladen with special-interest amend- 
ments. George Shultz also recalled how 
President Harry S. Truman “vetoed [one]... 
version of an economic stabilization act 
simply because it had gotten loaded up with 
so many things that he thought it was un- 
workable.” 

The concern with labor’s “loss” position 
under controls also is indicated in the pro- 
posal of Representative Brock Adams (D- 
Wash.) for an independent federal agency, 
the Economic Stabilization Board, with the 
power to impose controls on prices but not 
wages (H.R. 14436). Adams said: “It is my 
hope that, in limiting the scope of the bill 
to the direct control of prices and not wages, 
we can strengthen the collective bargaining 
process.” He added that the inability of in- 
dustry automatically to pass on wage in- 
creases as higher prices should serve as “a 
restraining influence on huge wage increases 
which could fire inflation.” 

REUSS PROPOSALS 


A congressional anti-inflation policy with 
a more practical chance of adoption than 
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pending anti-inflation agency bills has been 
pushed by Representative Reuss, one of the 
most potent House Banking Committee mem- 
bers. As he put it in an interview: “With 
controls gone for a year or more at least, 
something must be done for the average em- 
ployee who has taken a royal diddling.” His 
recommendations may be closer to a con- 
sensus on Democratic Party policy on in- 
comes policy than most other bills now 
pending. They involve the following features: 

Adoption of “an essentially neutral fiscal 
and monetary policy.” This means fighting 
infiation and recession “by how we spend our 
money rather than by how much we spend,” 
Reuss noted. 

Tax relief for low and modest-income 
families that would take the form of lower 
payroll taxes, higher standard income-tax 
deductions, or conversion of the personal in- 
come-tax deduction into a tax credit. Reuss’s 
wryly-put notion would be to provide relief 
to the average employee "without helping J. 
Paul Getty any further.” Reuss noted that 
“roughly $10 billion has been shifted” from 
the lower brackets to “the highest income 
families” since 1968. 

A “social contract,” including this tax 
relief, under which the employees would 
agree through their unions “not to ask for 
the moon” in contract negotiations. The 
“social contract” notion, rejected as imprac- 
tical by FRB Governor H. C. Wallich and 
others, is similar to proposals advanced by 
Economists James Tobin of Yale and George 
Perry of Brookings. 

Reshuffling the President’s spending priori- 
ties by “trimming the defense budget, and 
boosting public service employment, trans- 
portation, and housing.” 

Selective credit allocation for housing, 
mass transit, etc. 

Curbing the lending policies of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the Export- 
Import Bank and other U.S. agencies that 
have an inflationary impact on domestic 
prices. For example, Reuss took exception to 
& highly favorable CCC-administered $45 
million 15-year loan to Iran for buying U.S. 
wheat in 1973. There was no good reason, he 
said, to favor "oil-rich Iran” in the first place. 
More importantly, the deal would drive up 
wheat prices for the American consumer. As 
Reuss put it: “While the Iranians gouge the 
Americans on oil, the CCC gouges the 
Americans on wheat. With our wheat dis- 
sipated ... bread prices here rise .. . And, 
of course, the taxpayers pay for the [CCC 
loan] program.” 

Reuss was among the Democrats behind 
the move to get a reluctant Speaker Albert 
to seek advice on incomes policy from the 
panel of economists headed by Otto Eck- 
stein of Harvard. The panel's recommenda- 
tions are similar in important respects to 
the above proposals presented earlier by 
Reuss. The tax relief (but not the “social 
contract” concept) and the selective credit 
allocations for housing, mass transit and 
other predominantly anti-inflation programs 
also were included in the Democrats’ July 31 
response to the President’s July 25 address on 
the inflation issue. The Democratic spokes- 
man, Senator Lloyd Bentsen (Tex.) also en- 
dorsed a wage and price task force along the 
lines of the Muskie-Stanton bills. 

A dissenting member of the Eckstein group, 
Harvard Professor J. K. Galbraith, taunted 
his colleagues for failing to offer anything 
significantly different from the White House 
formulas of budget cuts and tight credit. A 
statement by Galbraith and economist 
Robert Lekachman said the prescriptions 
presented to the House by the Eckstein 
group provided “nothing” in the way of 
“remedies.” As the Galbraith-Lekachman 
statement put it: “. .. at most, there are 
prayer and hopeful prediction, both of which 
the Administration has already exploited to 
the full.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SUPPORT FOR HOUSE INTERNAL 
SECURITY COMMITTEE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as do 
many of the House committees, the 
House Internal Security Committee has, 
so to speak, its own “constituency,” com- 
posed of security groups in the public 
and private sectors. During this past 
Spring, I have placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the endorsements and 
resolutions of a few such organizations 
who have supported HISC, its appropri- 
ations, and its continuance as a viable, 
permanent standing Committee of the 
House. 

Today I wish to place on the public 
record the unsolicited comments of a 
smalt selection of corporation and indus- 
trial executives from among the hun- 
dreds who have written to the committee 
requesting copies of its hearings and 
studies on the revolutionary antics of 
New Left terrorists. These comments, I 
believe, will speak for themselves. Fol- 
lowing those will be a few similar quota- 
tions from several Government officials 
whose remarks are also very gratifying, 
indicating as they do that HISC’s publi- 
cations are serving a worthwhile and 
useful purpose: 

INDUSTRIAL COMMENTS 


From a major paint manufacturer in 
Ohio: 

I appreciate your kindness in sending me 
copies of the Committee’s publications. I am 
very much interested and hope that I may 
receive other publications in the near future. 


From a large steel company in Penn- 
sylvania: 

You can be sure that I will not only read 
them (HISC’s publications) with interest 
but will also see that they get to the atten- 
tion of other interested people in our com- 
pany. 


From a major manufacturer of auto- 
mation equipment in Minnesota: 

I regard the Committee on Internal Secu- 
rity as an essential means of spotlighting 
activities of groups which would prefer to 
work in the dark but warrant scrutiny. 


From a major manufacturer of electri- 
cal control apparatus in New York: 


The Committee is a valuable asset to us in 
the Industrial Security field. 


From a top designer and manufac- 
turer of aircraft and missiles in Cali- 
fornia: 

These reports will be invaluable to us in 
our educational programs aimed at enhanc- 
ing our Defense Security efforts through se- 
curity awareness and consciousness. 

We should be most grateful if I might 
obtain three more copies of each for use in 
other divisions of this corporation. 


From a leading producer of pharma- 
ceuticals in New Jersey: 

The study (HISC’s study on Political Kid- 
mappings) would be of interest to a number 
of my counterparts in corporate security po- 
sitions in industry. I would appreciate your 
sending me six additional copies which I 
could then make available to them. 
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From a major producer of aviation, 
automotive, and electronic products in 
Michigan: 

I received with sincere interest the publi- 
cation on the subject of industrial espionage. 
I have tried over the years to keep in touch 
with and support the activities of not only 
your committee but the old committee under 
the title of “The Committee on Un-American 
Activities”. My best wishes for your con- 
tinued success. 


From a leading producer of lumber 
and paper products in Iowa: 

I wish to thank you for sending me the 
publications. .. . I found these to be very 
informative and interesting. 

I would like very much to be placed on 
your mailing list for future publications. 


From a major manufacturer of food 
products in Ohio: 


We feel (your) publication may be useful 
as information to our security program. 


From a communications corporation in 
Missouri: 

We sincerely appreciate your service to the 
public in these matters (of HISC’s publica- 
tions). 


From a multinational corporation 
which manufactures weapons control 
systems, navigational equipment, and 
business machines in New York: 

I am appalled that our legislators expend 
any time in listening to and evfluating over 
and over again the attempts .. . to scuttle 
what I believe is not only an extremely com- 
petent and efficient fact-gathering vehicle 
to assist our legislators, but also an excel- 
lent medium for information to the various 
intelligence groups in government and con- 
tractors performing on high-level classified 
work. 

All of the security officers, and I, have 
found the findings of the Committee on In- 
ternal Security have helped immensely in 
conducting good, classified security pro- 
grams. I know I can also speak for my con- 
temporaries in and out of government 
service. 


From a major public utility in the 
Midwest: 

I have followed the work of HCIS and its 
predecessor, the HCUA for over ten years. 
Their publications have been enlightening 
to me and important to the protection of the 
finest system of government in the world. 
Their efforts have been well directed and 
fruitful and they serve a need which is as 
important now as ever before, 


From a large corporation in New 
Jersey: 

T‘am convinced that the House Committee 
on Internal Security has performed a sery- 
ice to the country and do not see how any 
freedom loving, patriotic American could 
help but share my view that the only repres- 
sion this committee is engaged in involves 
those elements who are working extremely 
hard to undermine and destroy the very 
foundations of this republic. In short, I feel 
very strongly that the House Committee on 
Internal Security performs a worthwhile and 
essential function, particularly at a time 
when all of our institutions and principles 
are under attack from so many directions. 
Please be assured that this letter represents 
not only my views but very similar views 
held by numerous of my friends and asso- 
ciates.... 


From a multinational, West Coast cor- 
poration which specializes in business, 
defense, and marine systems: 
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The publications of the HCIS provide re- 
liable and useful reference data for individ- 
uals and organizations with responsibilities 
in the field of National Security. 

In my opinion, the HCIS is making an im- 
portant contribution to National Security 
and its activities should receive the whole- 
hearted support of the Congress. 


From a large manufacturer of photo- 
graphic equipment in the East: 

I read with particular interest, the study 
on the Symbionese Liberation Army and... 
on Political Kidnappings, 1968-73, in that 
they relate to the concern of all Industrial 
Security people regarding possible hostage 
situations. 


From a national industrial service as- 
sociation: 

Continued discussions among the mem- 
bers of our group bring out the unanimous 
belief that the work of the House Internal 
Security Committee is absolutely essential 
for the well-being of this country. A prime 
example, the Symbionese Liberation Army 
(SBA) and the kidnapping of Mr. Hearst’s 
daughter.... 


From a private industrial training fa- 
cility in New England: 

The Academy trains students for the fields 
of Retail and Industrial Security and this 
volume (a committee publication) would 
assist our staff of instructors in this vital 
area of security. If it is at all possible to 
secure a few additional copies of our stu- 
dents’ libr&ry, we will be ever grateful. 


From a supporter in Palo Alto, Calif.: 
In these days of violent revolutionary ac- 
tivity within the United States ..., I firmly 
believe that it is extremely important that 
accurate, factual information concerning 


violence oriented revolutionary groups and 


individuals be brought to the attention of 
the American people and of course to Con- 
gress itself... . 

Without this Committee the public would 
have no way of obtaining a true picture of 
the situation, nor, do I believe, would Con- 
gress. 

GOVERNMENTAL COMMENTS 


From a security specialist at a missile 
facility in the Southwest: 

Any and all material on internal security 
of the United States would be appreciat- 
ed... . The information you send helps to 
keep me informed on security matters. 


From a security facility in the Depart- 
ment of the Army: 

Thank you for . . forwarding to me 
twelve copies of “Conduct of Espionage With- 
in the United States”, I have distributed 
them to our field locations, where they have 
been well received. 

There has also been interest expressed in 
the Committee’s ... “Annual Report” and 
in “American Maoists: The Revolutionary 
Union, The Venceremos Organization.” 

This headquarters has responsibility for 
directing the conduct of physical security 
and emergency preparedness surveys of those 
industrial facilities . . . essential to mobili- 
zation programs or military operations, In- 
formation such as that contained in the 
above documents is frequently sought after 
by industry. 


From another security facility of the 
Army in the Southeast: 

We would appreciate four copies of that 
publication for instructor use, 


From a nonmilitary, 
agency: 


Government 
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Personnel of the... staff have read 
these publications and find them interesting 
and informative. 

I am very interested in obtaining addi- 
tional copies of the publications you sent to 
me for use at our training... . 


From a U.S. Naval facility: 

As the Security and Safety Division 
Head ..., the subject of industrial espio- 
nage is of great interest to me. 

I would appreciate it if you would forward 
a copy of this publication entitled, “Conduct 
of Espionage Within the U.S. by Agents of 
Foreign Communist Governments”. 


From the director of a county civil de- 
fense unit in the Southwest: 

I would appreciate a copy (of a committee 
publication) to assist us in our Industrial 
Coordination Program, 


SEXIST AIRLINE ADVERTISING— 
THE FIGHT OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, Gus Tyler, 
the assistant president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
and a nationally syndicated columnist, 
recently wrote a column on the attempts 
of the Association of Flight Attendants’ 
to fight against sexist airline advertis- 
ing. 
The AFA, the union of airline stewards 
and stewardesses, is challenging some of 
the existing ad campaigns and some of 
the proposed campaigns, They claim, and 
I agree, that the advertisements are de- 
grading, disgraceful, and discriminatory. 
Kathy Rueck, president of AFA, quite 
rightly states that the primary mission 
of the flight attendants is the safety of 
the passengers and nothing else. 

I applaud the efforts of the AFA in 
this campaign and in their other efforts. 

I insert Mr. Tyler’s column and com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

STEWARDESSES ARE Not HAREM GIRLS 
(By Gus Tyler) 

What are the fantasies that flit through 
the mind of a red-blooded American male 
executive as he floats above the clouds in a 
purring super-jet? A reliable source relates 
the following: 

The plane is a magic carpet that trans- 
ports him to other times and climes. Those 
lithe young things that smile and slither, 
tending to his tastes and feeding his fancies, 
are his odalisques. The cabin is his harem. 
And he, in his vainglory, is the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

My “reliable source” is Madison Avenue— 
maker of moods and manipulator of man’s 
madness. Why else would they concoct a slo- 
gan like: “Fly me, I’m Barbara?” 

The appeal is obviously to male prurience. 
Otherwise, why not, “Fly me, I’m Robert.” 
Actually and factually, this latter slogan 
makes more sense. The pilots are men—not 
women. 

The Madison Avenue reading of the male 
mentality must be accurate because the air 
line agency is about to carry its sex appeal 
one step further. The proposed new slogan 
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is to read: “I'm going to fly you like you've 
never been flown before.” 

This is carrying things too far, says the 
Association of Flight Attendants, the union 
of airline stewards and stewardesses. Ap- 
parently there are some people who take this 
advertising seriously. They choose the pub- 
licized airline because they do believe that 
their ticket to wherever is really a passage 
to a fabled land where they will be the 
harem master. 

The president of the flight attendants 
union, Kelly Rueck, proclaims that AFA is 
“ready to take all appropriate actions, in- 
cluding lawsuits if necessary, to halt the 
spread of these disgraceful and discrimina- 
tory campaigns ... This is outright sex- 
selling and it’s degrading.” 

Flight attendants are messengers of mercy 
and not geisha girls. “According to federal 
law, flight attendants have but one prime 
mission abroad airliners—to insure the safe- 
ty of their passengers in the event of an 
emergency. Further we take great pride in 
both our personal professionalism and the 
quality of our inflight service. 

“If sex-oriented campaigns are designed to 
lure passengers by suggesting they will get 
anything more than safe, courteous service, 
the airlines are not being honest with the 
public.” 

Perhaps, some overexpectant male might 
sue the line for breach of promise. But, ba- 
sically, the union is defending its dues-pay- 
ing members against the hyperstimulated 
attentions of those transported passengers 
who see in the airline ad a license for the 
licentious. Peddling booze, juggling trays, 
caring for kids, aiding the elderly, calming 
the panicky, ordering the disorderly, medi- 
cating the sickly, checking the unbelted, stor- 
ing the baggage, and answering the unan- 
swerable about weather are chores enough 
without having to massage the aching ego of 
some misled male. 

While the AFA is fighting for itself, it is 
also making a bigger point: There are pub- 
licly useful professions for women that are 
totally unconnected with the world’s oldest 
profession. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR ALLIED VET- 
ERANS OF WORLD WARS I AND II 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the House passed H.R. 13377, by a vote 
of 341 to 40. I was pleased to support this 
measure providing medical and hospital 
care for members of the Armed Forces 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia who 
served with the allies in World War I 
and II and who have been citizens of the 
United States for at least 10 years. 

As cosponsor of this legislation, I feel 
strongly that the passage of this measure 
will correct a loophole in our veterans’ 
benefits laws which prevent some of our 
most patriotic citizens from receiving 
the medical assistance they need and de- 
serve. 

During World War I and II, many citi- 
zens of allied countries joined with our 
Armed Forces in defending and preserv- 
ing the world from tyranny and oppres- 
sion. But the peoples of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were denied the free- 
dom for which they fought so bravely. 
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Accordingly, many of these men and 
their families emigrated to the United 
States where they have made significant 
contributions to the development of our 
great Nation. 

However, since these men were not 
technically members of our Armed 
Forces, they were not eligible for any 
veterans benefits. Moreover, because 
their former fatherlands are under Com- 
munist control, many of them have no- 
where to turn for the medical attention 
they need and deserve. 

Accordingly, I am pleased that this 
measure passed the House and look for- 
ward to prompt and favorable con- 
sideration in the Senate. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 16090 


HON. WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to give notice of my intent to offer the 
following amendments to H.R. 16090 
when it is considered by the House: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. ARMSTRONG 

Page 6, line 20, strike out “1973.” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 1970.”. 

Page 6, strike out line 21 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 7, line 10. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr. ARMSTRONG 


Page 7, line 10, strike out “reference”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr, ARMSTRONG 


Page 13, strike out line 6 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 14, line 12. 
And redesignate the following subsections 
accordingly. 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr, ARMSTRONG 


Page 15, strike out line 5 and all that fol- 
lows down through “(D)” in line 10, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(C)”’. 

Page 15, line 16, strike out “(E)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(D)”. 

Page 15, line 20, strike out “(F)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(E)”. 

Page 15, line 23, strike out “(G)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(F)”. 

Page 16, line 11, strike out “(H)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(G)”. 

Page 16, line 19, strike out “(I)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(H)". 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. ARMSTRONG 

Page 49, strike out line 17 and all that 
follows down through page 53, line 16. 

And renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, (S REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. ARMSTRONG 

Page 61, strike out line 14 and all that 
follows down through page 78, line 3. 

And renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. ARMSTRONG 


Page 35, line 11, strike out “Code”. 
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AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. ARMSTRONG 


Page 78, line 3, strike out “received”. 


THE SOLUTION TO INFLATION BE- 
GINS AT HOME 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon has asked that each American do 
his or her part to curb the skyrocketing 
costs of living. As prices continue to rise, 
the President has suggested that we must 
look to ourselves for cures to the problems 
of inflation. 

The Wichita, Kans., Eagle, the largest 
daily newspaper in my congressional dis- 
trict, has editorialized in support of anti- 
inflation proposals suggested by the Pres- 
ident. The editorial reiterates the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion that the most success- 
ful anti-inflation lobby begins at home. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the Eagle editorial: 
[From the Witchita (Kans.) Eagle, July 30, 

1974] 


Its Up To Us 


President Nixon offered no major sur- 
prises or innovations in his assessment last 
week of the inflationary fix with which Amer- 
icans somehow must cope, 

But, in appealing to each individual to help 
subdue skyrocketing costs of living, the Presi- 
dent presented a “sensible, realistic course” 
that is more rational probably than any 
dramatic strategy his economic advisers could 
contrive. 


Comforting as it is to blame everything 
from the farm to the White House for all 
the nation’s monetary ills, the individual 
must look to himself for a cure to the malady. 

“We have worldwide inflation,” Nixon said, 
“because people’s demands too often are 
translated into a supply of votes, not a sup- 
ply of work, saving, initiative and innova- 
tion.” 

His appeal is for Americans to display 
patience, spirit and sacrifice—and, of course, 
to spend less—if inflation is to be halted. 

Coincidentally, yet underscoring the woes 
Nixon outlined, predictions the morning after 
his speech were that wholesale price figures 
for July will be increased by 3.5 per cent 
from June figures. In the natural order of 
inflation, these higher prices will affect the 
retail market in August. 

The unemployment rate is expected to leap 
by Thanksgiving, the foreign trade deficit is 
substantially higher than expected and the 
administration concedes the gross national 
product will show a significant drop for all 
1974. 

Also contributing to the problem are wage 
increases, more strikes, supply bottlenecks 
and loan demands keeping interest rates at 
peak levels, 

Nixon's plan, again realistically, begins 
with cutting the federal budget toward a 
goal of $300 billion from the $305 billion he 
originally submitted. And he warned he 
would veto any congressional actions that 
would raise federal expenditures above that 
budget. 

To indicate he is serious about saving at 
the top govarnment level, he said the admin- 
istration w. uld reduce the number of fed- 
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eral employees by 40,000, thus saving the 
taxpayers $300 million. To prove his concern 
is genuine, he might start with the White 
House staff, which is larger than ever before 

It is important, as Nixon stressed, tha 
federal, state and local governments, busi 
ness and consumers hold down spending an 
increase saving. 

But the greatest responsibility still lie 
with the individual. The most successfu 
“anti-inflation lobby” would be the one ir 
each home, 


PRESIDENT NIXON SHOULD 
RESIGN NOW 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
issuing the following statement today, 
which I call to the attention of the Presi- 
dent and my colleagues: 

Mr. Speaker, the announcement by 
President Nixon that transcripts of tapes 
now released to the House Judiciary 
Committee are “at variance” with earlier 
public statements makes the President’s 
impeachment inevitable. 

In my mind, there is no longer any 
viable alternative for the President to 
consider; he must resign immediately or 
face certain impeachment by the House 
of Representatives by an overwhelming 
and humiliating margin. While I am un- 
able to predict a Senate vote on convic- 
tion, today’s announcement would seem 
to make exoneration in the Senate a slim 
prospect indeed. 

I have opposed resignation in the past, 
but I speculated some months ago that at 
an appropriate time the President might 
want to consider resignation. Unques- 
tionably, the time has now arrived for 
the President to exercise this option. 

I can see nothing but benefits accruing 
from such a decision. First, the Nation 
would be spared the pain and agony of 
an impeachment debate and vote in the 
House, which would, as the President 
himself has conceded, unquestionably go 
against him. Resignation now would also 
obviate the need for what would cer- 
tainly be a most traumatic impeachment 
trial in the Senate. 

In addition, by resigning, the Presi- 
dent and his family could be spared the 
dreadful anguish which they have suf- 
fered for too long a period. If he should 
resign now, the charges against him 
would never have to be formalized by a 
vote of the House of Representatives, a 
vote that it now appears would be over- 
whelmingly against him. 

Resignation now would also spare the 
entire Nation the agony that a long de- 
bate in the House and the Senate would 
no doubt produce. The American people 
have been torn by the aftermath of Wa- 
tergate and related matters for long 
enough. They would gain nothing by 
having it continue for the next several 
months. 

I would urge the President to give im- 
mediate and favorable consideration to 
the possibility of resignation. 
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THE HOUSE AND IMPEACHMENT 


HON. ROBERT P. HANRAHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. HANRAHAN, Mr. Speaker, we in 
the House of Representatives will soon 
have to vote on the vital issue of im- 
peachment. We must study all the facts 
for and against the President before de- 
termining our votes. I wish to insert 
the following article from the Wall Street 
Journal for the benefit of my colleagues: 

THE HOUSE AND IMPEACHMENT 


Broadcast projections that the House of 
Representatives will impeach the President 
by a landslide vote, 300 or more in favor, 
have been creating a bandwagon atmosphere 
in the capital, with a mass psychology de- 
veloping not exactly appropriate to a grand 
inquest. Among the most serious offenders 
in contributing to this atmosphere are ele- 
ments of the right wing of the GOP. 

The concern in that quarter has little or 
nothing to do with the pros and cons of the 
three articles of impeachment reported by 
the House Judiciary Committee. Rather it is 
purely and unabashedly political. The as- 
sumption is that in his presumed impeach- 
ment and disgrace, Richard Nixon will bring 
down the Republican Party in the November 
elections, especially decimating the ranks 
of the House Republicans. 

This will occur, so it is reasoned, because 
there is no way Republican incumbents can 
vote, aye or nay, without embittering one 
faction or the other within their core of sup- 
port at home. A vote to impeach will lose 
Nixon supporters in the GOP; a vote to not 
impeach will lose Nixon critics both in the 
GOP and among the swing voters. The solu- 
tion, propounded most persistently by Wil- 
liam Buckley of The National Review, is for 
Mr. Nixon to stipulate House impeachment 
uT eaa cena all to vote the articles, 

rejudice, in order 
Senate trial. ag tele 

Presidential aide Patrick Buchanan 
now floated the idea that this is a Sener 
That Mr. Nixon would even consider this 
option, if he has, would further damage 
him. It could only be viewed by the public as 
a sign of panic and an outbreak of Political 
frivolity. If it were done, those House Re- 
publicans who attempted to lean on this 
rationale to explain their abdication of con- 
stitutional obligations would deserve the re- 
Sponse they would surely get at the poils, 

At the same time we find this idea of a 
harmonized congressional cop-out despi- 
cable, we are no less disheartened by the 
other side of the coin—the bandwagon no- 
tion that an avalanche of impeachment 
votes is already in the bag. If there are now 
250 or 300 votes in the bag, the House 
is dealing in hypocrisy if it does not suspend 
x rules and vote without debate. 

or more than a year, the nation h 
been pulled one way and another by piocs 
either favoring or opposing the President’s 
impeachment, with charges, evidence and 
inferences changing from one day to the 
next. For the very first time the people can 
now focus—through their representatives— 
on genuine articles, on specific charges, and 
on the evidence in support of same. 

By a wide margin, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee believes it can prove its case to the satis- 
faction of the House, the Senate and the 
American people. But there are those on the 
committee who obviously were not over- 
whelmed. We cannot discount one iota the 
intellectual honesty of men like Wiggins 
of California or Sandman of New Jersey, 
both of whom were among the minority of 
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Republicans who voted against the unseat- 
ing of Adam Clayton Powell. There are still 
two sides to the impeachment argument, and 
before judging a matter of this overwhelm- 
ing importance the House has a duty to allow 
those arguments to be developed to the 
fullest. 

At this stage of the proceedings, every 
one of the 435 members of the House has a 
constitutional obligation to face the issue 
squarely, hear the issues debated and ren- 
der his own judgment, putting aside band- 
wagon psychology, preconceptions and fears 
of political consequences. The process is 
spelled out in the Constitution and should 
be allowed to run its due course. 

Public reaction to Judicial Committee 
members on both sides of the argument has 
been uniformly favorable. Similarly, those 
Representatives who have the intellectual 
honesty to follow the high course and vote 
their conscience will be able, however they 
vote, to defend themselves at home. 


MARTIN E. LEVINE PRESENTS FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the outstanding farewell ad- 
dress given by Martin E. Levine at the 
Falls Church High School graduation 
exercises on June 7, 1974, has been 
brought to my attention by F. W. Cole- 
man III of Washington, D.C. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert this excellent presentation into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

FAREWELL ADDRESS PRESENTED BY 
Martin E. LEVINE 


When I first began to compose this speech, 
I decided to look back and see what my 
predecessors had said in years past. I quickly 
perceived that the last thing anyone would 
want to hear tonight would be a report on 
what the Student Government had done dur- 
ing the past year. I also knew that by this 
time, all of us should have realized that, as 
one of my predecessors stated, “You can’t 
always get what you want.” 

What was left for me to say? 

Well, I thought, I could always flail my 
arms vigorously and denounce the world. 
This, however, is not much to my liking. The 
easiest thing a speaker can do is denounce 
the world. Indeed, many have gone all too far 
by criticizing everything in general while say- 
ing absolutely nothing in particular. We 
should all be wary of this type of speaker— 
he is called a demagogue. 

Where does that leave me? Have I noth- 
ing to say? Ah, but then I must be a repre- 
sentative of the apathetic youth of America 
we have all read so much about. 

No, I reject that entire premise. With news 
of worldwide importance brought to us on 
television over our dinner tables, I cannot 
believe we have become apathetic. Bewil- 
dered or numbed at times perhaps, but not 
apathetic. 

What we have here, I think, is a matter of 
too much self-satisfaction. Certainly, after 
completing twelve years of school we have 
reason to be exuberant. However, I think we 
may have lost sight of the origin of our edu- 
cation. The idea of free and equal education 
for all has become such an established right 
and tradition in this country that we may 
have forgotten when education was a privi- 
lege. All of us here to night have been bene- 
ficiaries of an essentially free education. 
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Those of us who are going on to college have 
learned how expensive education can be. 
Those of us who are going into the Job mar- 
ket will definitely learn how valuable edu- 
cation is. Yet, we have accepted this gratui- 
tous offer, handed down to us by men with a 
vision of a society which attains freedom 
through knowledge, without much apprecia- 
tion of how preposterous such a vision was 
once held to be. 

And so I say tonight that this is not a time 
for activity reports, not a time for speeches 
wrapped in philosophical quotations, and 
most certainly not a time for anyone to heed 
the ignorant rantings of demagogues, This 
occasion is a time when we should offer a 
resounding word of thanks. Tonight, a word 
of thanks must go to the educators, who try 
to save us precious time by teaching us what 
others have already learned, and to our fore- 
bears, who knew that, though ignorance 
may be bliss, only knowledge preserves free- 
dom. 


NEEDED—A HOUSE URBAN AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, 70 percent 
of Americans live in cities. Yet no inte- 
grated approach to urban problems is in- 
corporated in the institutional structure 
of our Government. Housing, crime, 
drugs, mass transit, and other areas of 
concern to our metropolitan areas must 
be dealt with in terms of the entire con- 
cept of the city. 

Congressional committees should be 
reorganized to reflect this need. Repre- 
sentative HERMAN BADILLO of New York 
has recommended institution of a House 
Urban Affairs Committee, which is de- 
scribed in the following WINS radio edi- 
torial. I recommend it to the attention of 
my colleagues as an important and com- 
mendable measure: 

NEEDED—A HOUSE URBAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


(WINS radio editorial, aired May 3, 1974, 
Robert W. Dickey, general manager.) 


New York Congressman Herman Badillo 
plans to offer what we think is a very sound 
amendment to the committee reform legis- 
lation being considered by the House of 
Representatives. 

He will propose that a standing committee 
on urban affairs be created to provide a co- 
ordinated approach to the problems of our 
cities and densely populated metropolitan 
areas. 

As matters currently stand, city represent- 
atives must deal with numerous committees 
in trying to initiate and continue programs 
which are vital to the solution of urban 
problems. Many of these committees are 
dominated by rural lawmakers who have 
little or no personal knowledge of city prob- 
lems. And, as a result, much legislation of 
crucial importance to cities and their neigh- 
boring suburbs does not get fair considera- 
tion. 

The proposed urban affairs committee 
would have jurisdiction over all laws and 
programs with a substantial impact on cities 
such as housing and urban mass transporta- 
tion. Both these areas of vital concern have 
been badly neglected under the present com- 
mittee structure. 

In addition, the committee would provide 
regional planning for urban affairs, includ- 
ing matters of mutual concern to nearby 
cities or to cities and their suburban neigh- 
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bors. Almost 69% of the people live in the 
nation’s 243 metropolitan areas, of whom 
31% live in the central cities. 

We think it’s time for a coordinated effort 
to solve their problems and a house urban 
affairs committee would be a constructive 
step in the right direction. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS— 
WHERE DO THEY LEAD US? 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today I will 
vote against H.R. 16243, the Department 
of Defense appropriations bill. I am com- 
pelled to offer my criticism of what I 
think is an entirely too large and too 
expensive a measure. It is impossible to 
deal with an appropriation of this di- 
mension in a single bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee should be highly commended for 
their announced intention to not con- 
sider supplemental appropriations after 
passage of this bill. I sincerely hope that 
the committee can indeed adhere to such 
a plan in the light of the inevitable pres- 
sures that the Department of Defense 
will bring to bear in the coming months. 
We must make it clear that the Depart- 
ment of Defense can expect treatment 
no different than all other Federal agen- 
cies, and consequently, they must re- 
strict their appropriation requests to a 
singular, annual budget request that is 
otherwise fairly normal procedure. The 
practice of allowing supplemental appro- 
priations to be considered after an an- 
nual appropriation has already been 
made has diminished the Congress’ abil- 
ity to compare yearly spending levels in 
an effective and reasonable way. The 
committee’s refusal to consider supple- 
mentals goes a long way toward rees- 
stablishing congressional oversight in 
this area. 

Mr. Speaker, although I believe that 
the Appropriations Committee has 
labored long and hard over this legisla- 
tion, I think that they have not gone far 
enough. Although they have made some 
very well thought out alterations in the 
bill, there remain areas where large 
amounts of nonproductive or counter- 
productive moneys can and should be 
cut. 

To begin, the overall appropriation 
level of H.R. 16243 is simply not reason- 
able. The committee recommendation of 
$83.2 billion is, indeed, several billion 
dollars less than that requested in the 
administration’s budget, but my col- 
leagues know as well as I do that budget 
requests are traditionally padded for 
exactly this reason. 

There is evidence that this bill con- 
tains more Department of Defense pad- 
ding then we are even accustomed to. 
Mr. Speaker, I think all of us should 
remember that is was not too long aga 
that Secretary Schlesinger, in response 
to questions from the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, revealed that 
there were extra moneys in the DOD 
budget request to help ease potential 
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economic problems such as growing un- 
employment rates. Although the Secre- 
tary would admit to only “a billion dol- 
lars or a billion and a half in 1975,” that 
DOD padding has been alleged to be as 
high as $5 billion—another reason for 
cuts and reductions in this bill before 


us today. 

It is incredible, Mr Speaker, that we 
would allow the Defense Department to 
engage in such indulgence. What assur- 
ance do we have that such extra moneys 
will indeed be used for easing economic 
pressures? What will happen to these 
funds if they are not needed? Since 
when was the Department of Defense 
overseeing national economic policy? 

Another area of much concern to me 
is the extremely large amount of unex- 
pended and unobligated moneys that the 
Department of Defense still retains 
from previous congressional appropria- 
tions. It seems only logical that the Con- 
gress should force the DOD to spend 
these moneys by making cuts and reduc- 
tions in the overall spending level. Why 
should we allow spending levels that 
currently provide for almost $7 billion in 
unobligated funds to continue? Why 
could not the bill before us today be cut 
by that amount without suffering ad- 
verse affects? 

Although I object to the overall spend- 
ing level of H.R. 16243, I also find par- 
ticular objection in the level of funding 
included for military assistance to South 
Vietnam. After years of war, tens of 
thousands of American lives lost, and 
continued high levels of postwar finan- 
cial and military support, we are now 
no closer to seeing a stabilized govern- 
ment responsive to the needs of its peo- 
ple that we were when ‘we began. We 
have made a mockery of an aggressive 
foreign government. 

Instead of an orderly reduction in the 
amount of aid to South Vietnam, this 
year’s appropriation bill would even in- 
crease support by over a quarter of a 
billion dollars. Has the Department of 
Defense made any attempts to limit this 
progressive dependence of American 
money? No. They have not even been 
able to tell us where and how $1 billion 
in aid would be spent. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a large num- 
ber of reasons that this measure should 
be defeated, but most of all it should be 
defeated as a signal to our Nation’s 
leaders that we can no longer go on 
spending money for weapons at this rate. 
The weapons race will not cease unless 
we are determined to initiate action to 
end it. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
vote against this bill. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS RE- 
PORTED, OFFERED BY MR. CONTE 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, when H.R. 
"090, the Federal Election Campaign 
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Act Amendments of 1974, is before the 
House of Representatives tomorrow, Au- 
gust 7, I intend to offer the following 
amendment: 

On page 2, line 16, strike out “$5,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$3,000”. 


SENATOR BENTSEN’S ECONOMIC 
PROPOSALS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
August 5, I spoke on the floor of a cour- 
ageous and intelligent voice in the Sen- 
ate, Senator LLOYD BENTSEN, and several 
of his economic proposals, with specific 
reference to the Export-Import Bank 
and a general reference to the loan ap- 
paratus of this country. Inadvertantly 
these references were omitted from Mon- 
day’s RECORD. 

I had the pleasure to finally get to 
know the mind of this astute Texan 
while serving with him on the just-com- 
pleted pension conference for H.R. 2, 
which will shortly come to the floor for 
final passage. But I was further heart- 
ened to know of his abilities recently 
while viewing his television rebuttal to 
the President’s economic policy speech. 

I was particularly struck by the points 
Senator BENTSEN made in regard to Ex- 
imbank and our loan apparatus and I 
commend them to your attention. The 
points follow: 

The first step is actlon—decisive action— 
to channel loan money in the most produc- 
tive directions. We need urgently to expand 
the output of America’s factories and indus- 
tries—so that they can supply more houses; 
more energy; more food. One way to do that 
is to make it possible for essential industries 
to get the loan money they need. 

In my judgment, the President should 
waste no time in communicating with banks, 
insurance companies and other lending in- 
stitutions. He should urge them to launch 
a voluntary program of credit discipline— 
aiming the new loans they make toward the 
neediest and most potentially productive 
areas—like the housing industry, He should 
urge the great lending institutions to hold 
back on loans that do not contribute to the 
creation of items in short supply. 

To reinforce this program of selective 
credit, Congress should act to give the Fed- 
eral reserve more fiexibility—enough flexibil- 
ity to guarantee a reasonable level of loans 
to encourage home building, to expand man- 
ufacturing capacity and to help small busi- 
nesess. 

Meanwhile, we should look, with a careful 
eye, at the flow of dollars away from the 
United States into foreign banks and treas- 
uries. 

Earlier this year all restrictions on the out- 
flow of U.S. investment money were lifted. 
Since then, our own banks have increased 
their loans to foreign customers by $214 bil- 
lion. Those loans, called flight money, are 
flying away when they could be used at 
home. 

It seems to me that when millions of 
Americans can’t get home loans, when 
American businessmen can’t get financing, 
we should put some restraints on the flow 
of our dollars out of the country; we should 
cut back on loans and government grants to 
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other countries. Certainly we have obliga- 
tions abroad. But our first obligation is to 
our own people, here at home. 

My final point is perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all: the Administration must put its 
own economic house in order. 

President Nixon spoke last week about the 
need for steadiness in fighting inflation. “The 
key to fighting inflation,” he said, “is stead- 
iness.” 

Certainly he was right. Nothing can more 
quickly undermine a President’s economic 
efforts than the appearance—or the fact— 
of vacillation; of inconsistency; of desper- 
ate trial and error. 

That is why so many of us in the Con- 
gress have been troubled, for the past five 
years, by the drastic fluctuations in the Presi- 
dent’s economic efforts: the on-again, off- 
again controls; the sudden freezes and 
phases; four Treasury Secretaries, four 
budget managers, six wage and price con- 
trollers, five energy chiefs, three Chief Eco- 
nomic Advisors. And now, another newly- 
created post: an “Economic Counselor.” The 
President's economic efforts have seemed to 
be—or have been—a patchwork. 

Too many changing policies, replacing one 
another. 

Too many conflicting voices, contradicting 
one another. 

Too many trials—and far to many errors. 

Sadly, only four things have really been 
steady: steadily rising prices; steadily dwin- 
dling confidence; steadily cheerful assur- 
ances from the Administration—followed by 
steadily worsening results. 

This is the steadiness of failure—not suc- 
cess. 

The Russian Wheat Deal and the energy 
crisis are just two examples of the failure of 
government to look ahead and provide wisely 
for our own economic security. Whatever 
happened to those shrewd Yankee traders? 
The wheat deal sharply increased the price 
of bread for your family. And your govern- 
ment’s failure to foresee and forewarn us 
about the energy crisis helped put you in a 
long gasoline line last winter. 

The Federal Export-Import Bank—to cite 
another example—borrows from our hard- 
pressed money markets so it can lend Rus- 
sia $180 million for a fertilizer plant. It 
makes another loan to Algeria for 20 oil drill- 
ing rigs. Yet here at home, shortages of fer- 
tilizer and a scarcity of drilling rigs are 
hindering our efforts to produce more food 
and fuel. To make matters worse, the Export- 
Import Bank offered these loans at one-half 
the interest rate a U.S. company would have 
to pay. That is neither fair nor wise—and 
we should stop making such mistakes. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, on August 
5, I was in California on official business. 
Had I been here I would have voted to 
suspend the rules and pass the following 
measures: 

Winter Olympics at Lake Placid, N.Y., 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 72, roll- 
call 439, “yea.” 

Continuation pay for military physi- 
cians, H.R. 15936, rolicall 440, “yea.” 

Air Force officers, H.R. 14402, rollcall 
441, “yea.” 

Medical care for U.S. allies, H.R. 13377, 
rolicall 442, “yea.” 

Veterans’ housing, H.R. 15912, rollcall 
443, “yea.” 
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Federal assistance to Guam, 
13267, rollcall 444, “yea.” 

National Health Service Corps scho- 
larships, H.R. 16077, rollcall 445, “yea.” 

Passport application fee increase, H.R. 
15172, rolicall 446, “yea.” 

Amend the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, Senate Joint Resolution 229, 
rolicall 447, “yea.” 

Chemical warfare policy review, House 
Resolution 1258, rollcall 448, “yea.” 


H.R. 


WRAL TELEVISION ENDORSES 
LEGISLATION TO SAVE NEW 
RIVER 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
leagues are aware, the Senate has already 
taken action to save the New River in 
North Carolina and Virginia. WRAL-TV 
of Raleigh, N.C., broadcast a timely edi- 
torial on that subject, and, at this time 
I would like to insert in the Record the 
text of the ecitorial. 

Last month, by an overwhelming 2-to-1 
vote, the Senate took the first step toward 
designating a 70-mile stretch of the New 
River in Western North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia a part of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System. The purpose of this action 
was to head off plans by the Appalachian 
Power Company to erect a controversial $430 
million hydroelectric complex. 

The New River is said to be the oldest river 
on earth, next to the Nile. It twists its way 
through one of the last remaining untouched 
areas of Eastern North America. If ever a 
stream deserved to be placed within the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System, the New River 
does. 


The Federal Power Commission believes 
otherwise. It cares not so much as a fig for 
the New River, let alone that Senate bill, 
which has yet to be acted on by the House. 
Last week the federal power commissioners 
voted to go ahead and approve the Power 
Company project. Their lordships did so de- 
spite entreaties from various members of 
Congress who asked for a delay until the 
House had a chance to save the river from 
destruction. 

Destruction is precisely the word for what 
Appalachian Power proposes to do. It wants 
to dam the river and create two enormous 
lakes that would drown some 40,000 acres, 
much of it fertile and productive farmland 
tilled by the same families for generations. 
Some 3,000 residents would have to skedad- 
dle for high ground. 

To make matters worse, the 70-mile stretch 
of Scenic River on which the Power Company 
has cast its eye lies exclusively in the rural 
mountains of North Carolina and Virginia. 
None of the electricity Appalachian wants to 
generate would lighten the workload in this 
area. On the contrary, Appalachian proposes 
to transmit every kilowatt to industrialized 
cities in other states. 

For all these reasons and more, the Senate 
wisely determined to put out its hand and 
save the New River and those who live with- 
in earshot of its rippling waters. The Senate 
concluded that there are rivers enough not 
half so scenic and wild to meet the legitimate 
requirements of the electric power industry. 

But the Senate’s saving action may go for 
nothing, thanks to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, The Commission first tried to hold a 
secret hearing on Appalachian’s license ap- 
plication, hoping perhaps to avert a pro- 
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longed quarrel with backers of the Scenic 
Rivers bill. But word got out, and the Com- 
mission averted a prolonged quarrel by rush- 
ing ahead and approving Appalachian's li- 
cense, effective next January. 

The House, tied in knots by impeachment 
talk, easily may fail to act on the Scenic 
Rivers bill by then—in which event, the 
country’s umpteenth-hundred hydro plant 
will effectively eradicate the second oldest 
river in the world. 


TWO REPORTS ON VIETNAM 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent summary account of two recent 
staff reports on Vietnam appeared in to- 
day’s Washington Star-News by Oswald 
Johnson. Because both House and Senate 
Committees are now considering eco- 
nomic assistance for Vietnam and be- 
cause both Houses will be voting soon 
on this matter, this article is especially 
timely. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Star-News, Aug. 6, 
1974] 
REPORT CHARGES AIMLESS POLICY IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


(By Oswald Johnson) 


Despite calculated official optimism, South 
Vietnam 18 months after the cease-fire is 
economically, politically and militarily in 
peril and could continue to be a burden to 
the United States for years to come. 

This gloomy assessment emerges from a 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee report 
which charges the Nixon administration with 
& policy of aimless drift and specifically 
faults the U.S. embassy.in Saigon for deliber- 
ately misrepresenting the gravity of the situ- 
ation. 


In addition, the report reveals for the 
first time the staggering cost in military 
equipment transferred from U.S. stockpiles 
to South Vietnam between October 1972, 
(when peace was “at hand”), and January 
1973, when the cease-fire was agreed. That 
arms bill was $753.3 million—a figure which 
never appeared in any budget and was never 
approved by any congressional action. 

Except for the details, the report, by com- 
mittee staff aides Richard M. Moose and 
Charles F. Meissner, could have been writ- 
ten 10 years ago, when the United States was 
first sliding into the Vietnam quagmire. In 
& particularly poignant echo from the past, 
it describes the U.S. Embassy so committed 
to the Saigon regime that facts adverse to 
South Vietmamese policy are deleted from 
embassy reports to Washington. 

The report charged that embassy reports 
to Washington either distorted or deleted 
information on deliberate cease-fire viola- 
tions by the South Vietnamese army, on 
deteriorating security and poor performance 
by South Vietnamese troops; and on the 
actual course of some military actions. 

U.S. Ambassador Graham A. Martin an- 
swered the charges during a committee hear- 
ing by saying deletions were made because 
he did not believe it necessary to report some 
actions more than once, and that military 
information was reaching Washington 
through Pentagon channels. 

A separate report on the House side writ- 
ten by John J. Brady and John H. Sullivan, 
charged that the U.S. ambassador in Cam- 
bodia, John G. Dean, has systematically vio- 
lated congressional restrictions on the size 
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of his embassy staff and had given military 
advice to the Phnom Penh government in 
the face of a congressional ban. 

The House report charged that Dean has 
been boosting the size of his missions by an 
average of 15 to 22 military and civilians 
above the 200-man limit imposed by Con- 
gress. 

To do so, it said, Dean has been fiying per- 
sonnel into Cambodia in the morning and 
out again at night so that no more than 200 
are actually present when counts are taken. 

In addition, it said, Dean “by his own ad- 
mission . . . does not hesitate to give... 
military advice” to the Cambodian govern- 
ment, but maintains that Congress did not 
intend to preclude advising “at the level at 
which he performs.” 

In a lengthy exposition of South Vietnam's 
faltering post-war economy, the Senate re- 
port argues that the country’s top-heavy 
military establishment and excessive reli- 
ance on a U.S.-fostered artificial economy 
of expensive imports will make South Viet- 
nam incapable of self-sufficiency for at least 
another 10 years. 

In the fact of this, the report notes, the 
Agency for International Development estab- 
lishment in Saigon is aiming for an economic 
“takeoff” in five years at the latest. AID offi- 
cials base that projection in part on a reduc- 
tion in South Vietnamese military expendi- 
tures which, the report notes, Martin and 
other embassy officials oppose. 

Martin is currently in Washington to sell 
the administration’s aid plans to a reluctant 
and preoccupied Congress. He has been argu- 
ing for a two-year program of massive doses 
of economic aid ($750 to $800 million a year) 
in addition to the $1.45 billion in military 
aid the administration has requested. (The 
report noted that total Soviet and Chinese 
aid to North Vietnam in 1975 is estimated by 
US. intelligence experts to be no more than 
$713 million—of which $425 million was esti- 
mated as economic aid and only $290 million 
military aid. This was exactly the reverse of 
the prevailing 2-to-1 military-to-economic 
ratio of U.S. aid to South Vietnam.) 

The stated theory of Martin’s proposed 
massive aid jolt is that it would push the 
South Vietnamese economy over the takeoff 
point in two years, after which it would 
rapidly become self-sufficient. But Martin’s 
own subordinates in AID see five years neces- 
sary before this could happen and other 
economists cited in the report expect this 
process to take 10 to 15 years. Accordingly, 
Martin’s rationale is rejected as totally un- 
founded. 

In a carefully understated conclusion to 
the report, Moose and Meissner made this 
assessment of the policy Martin is respon- 
sible for administering: 

“What we saw and heard .. . suggested to 
us that our present policy toward Vietnam is 
directed toward the maintenance of the 
status quo at a time when Washington’s 
attention is directed elsewhere.” 

The Report said that “the present military 
confrontation seems likely to continue,” with 
the South Vietnamese unable to expel the 
North Vietnamese, and the Communists un- 
able to acquire “the decisive edge required 
to defeat the South militarily.” 

A critic of administration policy with ac- 
cess to committee materials pointed out, that 
the two-year period would expire in 1976. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, at the appropriate time during 
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consideration of H.R. 10690 I intend to 

offer the following amendment: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090 To Bz OFFERED BY 
Mr. ANDERSON OF ILLINOIS 

Page 2, line 13 

Strike all of the first sentences of para- 
graph ‘“2)’ and insert in Meu thereof the 
following: 

“2) No political committee (other than a 
principal campaign committee), including 
any subsidiary, regional branch or other 
affiliate acting under the direction or control 
of such committee, or receiving more than 
10 percent of its funds from such committee, 
shall make contributions to any candidate 
with respect to any election for Federal office 
which, in the aggregate, exceed $5,000.” 


RESOLUTION OF NEW ENGLAND 
SENIOR CITIZENS CONFERENCE 
ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include for the Record a resolu- 
tion passed by the Senior Citizens As- 
sembly of New England at their confer- 
ence in Boston on June 26, 1974. 

The focus of their attention was the 
present social security system. I feel that 
their proposals would be of great interest 
to a number of my colleagues and I would 
urge the Congress to carefully consider 
their suggestions. 

RESOLUTION OF NEW ENGLAND UNITED SENIOR 
ACTION DELEGATES CONCERNING SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
Whereas, the Social Security program has 

departed markedly from its original aim as 
a form of insurance for workers and includes 
not only retired workers but substantial 
numbers of others who may be older than 
retirement age or younger than retirement 
age but who have contributed nothing to the 
retirement fund: 

Be it resolved: That the Congress restudy 
the basic aims and scope of the entire pro- 
gram and on the basis of that study deter- 
mine an equitable solution to such problems 
as: 

(a) Whether there should be a ceiling on 
the amount that a retired person may earn 
without being penalized by an additional tax; 

(b) Whether every worker should contrib- 
ute to the fund a percentage of his total 
salary; 

(c) Whether if the program continued with 
its present scope, its operating costs should 
be funded not only by employers and em- 
ployees but also by general funds of the Fed- 
eral Government to defray the costs of non- 
contributors; 

(a) Whether the tax rate may be changed 
to be more equitable for the low income 
worker; 

(e) Whether a worker shall receive some 
return on his contribution to the fund when, 
for good reason, he is unable to work the 
specified number of quarters to obtain the 
present, official coverage; 

(f) Whether there is a place for an increase 
in the guaranteed income from the combined 
programs of Social Security and SSI; 

(g) Whether methods may be found to 
insure that increases in Social Security bene- 
fits shall not curtail benefits for the needy 
from other sources or agencies; 

(h) Whether rising costs of inflation may 
be more quickly met by rising Social Security 
benefits; 

(i) Whether the program shall be adminis- 
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tered by an independent agency with total 
control over all incoming Social Security 
revenue. 


CENTURY OF CHAUTAUQUA 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 100th birthday of the found- 
ing of Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua originated as a lakeside 
assembly grounds for religious teaching, 
but from the outset its founders had 
visions of a much broader concept. 

Situated on the shore of Lake Chau- 
tauqua in western New York State, 
Chautauqua Institution has persevered 
through the years and continues to be 
one of the Nation’s great centers of 
culture. 

We who reside in western New York 
know well of the excellent programs that 
feature the 2-month summer season. 
There are drama, opera, lectures, educa- 
tional programs particularly in music, 
concerts, recreation, and—last but not 
least—quiet tranquillity. 

There were others who borrowed the 
Chautauqua name for traveling tent 
shows which carried culture and educa- 
tion into the smaller communities of our 
country before the advent of radio and 
television. 

But there is only one Chautauqua In- 
stitution. 

The U.S. Postal Service is marking this 
centennial today with the issuance of a 
special stamp in a ceremony at the insti- 
tution. I was pleased to be able to join 
in urging the Postal Service to give this 
philatelic recognition to Chautauqua. 

So, it is “Happy birthday, Chautauqua, 
long may you reign!” 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Buffalo 
Evening News: 

[From the Buffalo Evening News, 
Aug. 3, 1974] 
CENTURY OF CHAUTAUQUA 

Few characteristics of American life have 
drawn more marvel among visitors to our 
shores than the widely prevalent penchant 
for individual self-improvement, cultural en- 
lightenment, and education generally as the 
way to “get ahead.” 

“The great voice of America,” observed 
Woodrow Wilson, “does not come from the 
seats of 1l . It comes in a murmur 
from the hills and woods and farms and fac- 
tories and the mills, rolling and gaining 
volume until it comes to us from the homes 
of common men.” 

From its founding a century ago, Western 
New York’s world-renowned Chatauqua In- 
stitution has kept faith with its ideals as 
a source of religious inspiration and horizon- 
broadening for the common citizenry. 

Long before the age of the automobile and 
television, the Chautauqua movement was 
bringing to the farms and villages of Amer- 
ica the idea that education is the most pre- 
cious right of all, rich and poor, artisan and 
tradesman, city dweller and frontiersman. 

From a lovely lakeside assembly started 
originally for Sunday School teachers, the 
mighty vision of Chautauqua’s founders 
found affirmative expression in circuits and 
programs that pioneered in advancing op- 
portunities for continuing education and 
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systematic studies, as in offerings that were 
the predecessors of summer schools, corre- 
spondence courses and book clubs. 

Among the earliest and most vivid boy- 
hood memories of one of our senior editors, 
indeed, was that of the annual “traveling 
Chautauqua” in a tiny town in the wheatfield 
country, way out west in Washington State, 
where those several mid-summer days of lec- 
tures, music and general sociability and en- 
lightenment were the greatest event of the 
year for families who came in from miles 
around. 

It was no accident that Chautauqua stead- 
üy attracted the great and celebrated from 
the worlds of politics, diplomacy, music, sci- 
ence, and arts and letters. For to a hetero- 
geneous people, the Chautauqua platform 
gave vent to the best in the American ideol- 
ogy and morality—a belief in the power of 
democratic dialogue, a faith derived from the 
age of Enlightenment in individual capacity 
for betterment, an ecumenical dedication to 
ideals of equality, justice, and human broth- 
erhood. 

In all of this the Chautauqua movement 
gave substance to the inspirational theme of 
the “Acres of Diamonds” lecture popularized 
in Chautauqua tents—the confident asser- 
tion that greatness and its rewards are with- 
in the reach of any man who sees the need 
of the people around him and applies him- 
self to fulfilling it. Having remained con- 
temporary or ahead of its times in vibrant 
responses to changing conditions, Chautau- 
qua in its centennial season deserves to be 
celebrated as both a beckoning place and a 
spirit, an asset aptly described by Theodore 
Roosevelt as “the most American thing in 
America.” 


A LESSON IN POLLUTION CONTROL 
FROM ENGLAND 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the heat 
of summer makes those of us who live 
and work in cities even more aware of 
the problems of pollution. Summer heat 
intensifies the objectionable odors of pol- 
luted waters and industrial wastes and 
makes the task of ending pollution seem 
an almost hopeless project. 

The McPherson, Kans., Sentinel, a 
newspaper in my congressional district, 
has suggested editorially that America 
might take a lesson in pollution control 
from England. Poverty-stricken England 
proved that pollution control is not im- 
possible by turning the Thames of Lon- 
don into the “cleanest river in Europe.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to bring the McPher- 
son Sentinel editorial to the attention of 
my colleagues. The editiorial follows: 

[From the McPherson (Kans.) Sentinel, 

July 29, 1974] 
POLLUTION CAN BE CLEANED UP Ir WE 
PAY FOR IT 

During all the current environmental pro- 
tection many doubters claim that hopelessly 
polluted rivers can never be cleaned up again. 
When you look at most big rivers in America 
you may agree. They are nothing but stink- 
ing open sewers full of debris of all sorts, 
Cleanup of such a mess does look hopeless. 
But other nations already have proved it 
can be done. 

The Thames of London was once rated 
the stinkingest river in the world. Even way 
back in Queen Anne's reign the stink was 
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so bad that she threatened to move govern- 
ment headquarters from the Thames to Ox- 
ford, 

Some 15 years ago, long before we caught 
the environmental craze, the British govern- 
ment decided to clean up the old stinker. 
Tough enforcement laws were passed, cities 
were forbidden dumping their sewage in 
the Thames. Industries had to stop dumping 
their wastes. So it went through the whole 
list of polluters, down even to tiny house 
boats. 

Today the Thames is boasted as the clean- 
est river in Europe. It cost a half a billion 
to a poverty-stricken England, but the job 
was done. 

If hard up Old England can do it, looks 
like we’d better get busy and hit our own 
pollution problems much harder than all the 
talk of Washington agencies has accom- 
plished as yet. 


IS RHODESIAN CHROME IMPOR- 
TANT TO THE UNITED STATES? 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, next week 
the House will consider S. 1868, a bill to 
restore U.S. compliance with United 
Nations sanctions against Southern Rho- 
desia. For weeks there has been an active 
campaign waged to defeat this legisla- 
tion, and a great deal of inaccurate and 
misleading information is being supplied 
to Members of this Congress and to the 
public. A group of our colleagues today 
sent a letter to all Members of the House 
aimed at setting part of this record 
straight, and I would like to include it in 
the Recorp at this point: 

Last week a mailgram was sent to members 
of the House by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, urging the defeat of S. 1868, the 
bill to restore the United States to full com- 
Ppliance with United Nations sanctions 
against Southern Rhodesia. Since the mail- 
gram contained a number of misleading and 
questionable statements, we are taking this 
opportunity to respond to it. 

The mailgram exaggerates the importance 
of Rhodesian chrome both in the world mar- 
ket and as a supplier for the United States. It 
declares that the steel industry “must con- 
tinue to have access to the major world re- 
serves of metallurgical grade chrome ore— 
(of which) Rhodesia has more than 67 per- 
cent...” There is a great difference between 
reserves and supplies. Rhodesia is not, despite 
its reserves, the largest supplier of chrome. 
Last year, when world production of chrome 
increased by 10 percent, almost one-third of 
the supply came from the world’s biggest 
supplier, the Soviet Union. Rhodesia ac- 
counted for 8 percent, ranking sixth among 
world suppliers. 

As a supplier of chrome to the United 
States last year, Rhodesia occupied a weak 
third place, with 11.2 percent of our chrome 
imports, behind the Soviet Union (52.3 per- 
cent) and Turkey (21.6 percent). Moreover, 
this year the Rhodesian state trade monop- 
oly adopted a policy of not exporting 
chrome ore at all, so as to increase its ex- 
ports of ferrochrome (processed chrome for 
making steel) which has a higher value than 
ore, U.S. Stainless Steel producers are using 
more and more Rhodesian ferrochrome, but 
this is causing serious pressure on the domes- 
tic U.S. ferrochrome industry. Here is where 
the adverse employment effect will be felt— 
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against American workers in American ferro- 
chrome plants. 

The Iron and Steel Institute states that 
“the U.S. chrome supply situation currently 
is critical. Because of record demand U.S. 
chrome inventories are now at an extremely 
low level.” If the industry is referring to ore 
supplies for alloy producers, it is important 
to note again that only 11.2 percent of our 
imports came from Rhodesia last year, and 
this year Rhodesia has stopped selling chrome 
ore. If the alloy industry was caught short 
because of the unexpected steel boom, then 
the solution should not be a continued vio- 
lation of the UN embargo against Rhodesia, 
but rather the placing of firmer orders from 
current non-Rhodesian sources and perhaps, 
a stronger commitment from the U.S. Spe- 
cialty Steel Industry to accept domestic fer- 
rochrome. The hesitancy of business execu- 
tives should not be taken as an argument 
that supplies are unavailable and that the 
U.S. should ignore its international commit- 
ments, 

Allegations were also made, in the mail- 
gram, that South Africa mixes its chrome ore 
with Rhodesian ore to produce ferrochrome. 
The U.S. Bureau of Mines investigated this 
charge just a month ago and concluded that 
South Africa does not use Rhodesian chrome 
ore to produce its ferrochrome. Consequently, 
a reimposition of the embargo on Rhodesian 
imports does not mean we would lose access 
to South African chrome or ferrochrome. 

So far as reserves of chrome are concerned, 
we are convinced that the best way to lose 
U.S. access to Rhodesian chrome over the 
long run is to continue our present policy— 
in violation of our international commit- 
ments of giving support to a minority regime 
which cannot long survive. This would place 
the United States at a competitive disadvan- 
tage when that regime is replaced, either 
through the process of negotiations under 
the leadership of the anti-communist 
Methodist Bishop Abel Muzarawa, or by more 
violent means, Any successive government 
which is more representative of the majority 
of the people of Rhodesia could not look 
with favor on a country supportive of the 
repressive regime of Ian Smith. 

We encourage you to look beyond the du- 
bious allegations which some interests have 
used in efforts to persuade you to oppose 
S. 1868. Rhodesia is not important to our 
economy, nor vital to the few stainless steel 
companies which are reaping advantages at 
the expense of our national interests, the 
American ferroalloys industry and its 
workers. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD M. FRASER, 
EDWARD G. BIESTER, Jr., 
WILLIAM WIDNALL, 
CHARLES C. Drees, 
JOHN BUCHANAN. 


__ AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090 


HON. PIERRE S. (PETE) du PONT 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the Members may have time to in- 
spect two amendments I plan to offer to 
H.R. 16090, the campaign financing re- 
form bill, I insert the text of these two 
amendments at this point in the RECORD: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. DU PONT 

Page 4, immediately after line 8, insert the 
following: 

“(7) For purposes of this section any or- 
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ganization, and any group promoted, orga- 
nized and directly controlled by such organi- 
zation for the primary purpose of making 
contributions and expenditures shall con- 
stitute one political committee.” 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. DU PONT 
Page 2, line 16, strike “$5,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$2,500”. 


U.S. CIVIL SERVANTS’ PAY RAISES 
TOO MUCH 


HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of how much to pay our civil service 
has always been a thorny one. In recent 
years, a great deal of emphasis has been 
placed upon the “comparability” factor. 
However, a General Accounting Office 
study recently revealed that the equation 
used in determining these pay raises was 
weighted in favor of comparability with 
the higher paying non-Government jobs. 
This has resulted in a distortion, the 
GAO explains, that costs the Govern- 
ment an extra $1 billion a year. Cer- 
tainly, in these times, with rampant in- 
flation and unbalanced Federal budg- 
ets, the U.S. Treasury needs that extra 
$1 billion. The Congress should take the 
lead in seeing that this matter is cor- 
rected. 


I insert the following article: 
[From the Detroit Free Press, Aug. 5, 1974] 
U.S. Crvm Servants’ Pay Rises Too MUCH 


WASHINGTON.—Government employes re- 
sponsible for determining pay increases 
have weighted the figures to give civil serv- 
ants an extra $1 Billion a year, according to 
the General Accounting Office. 

Documents obtained Sunday from the GAO 
showed that surveys of private industry sal- 
aries conducted by the Department of La- 
bor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics give dispro- 
portionate weight to the highest paying jobs. 

In addition, the GAO report charged that 
BLS ignored the fact that the median civil 
service grade is now five rather than four, 
which means that government employes are 
climbing the pay scale ladder. 

Under Federal law, pay raises for civil serv- 
ants are based on the survey’s findings. 

The GAO said the possibly unwarranted 
increase last October gives each employee 
more than $250 extra annually and will cost 
at least $1 billion every year. 

One government employee who works in 
the pay section smiled and said, "What would 
you expect when civil servants figure the 
raises paid civil servants? How would you 
like to figure your own pay raise each year.” 

The pay law was intended to make govern- 
ment salaries competitive with private in- 
dustry. The BLS surveys are the basic means 
for making the comparison and determining 
pay increases. Another raise being calculated 
now will be paid beginning Oct. 1. 

GAO challenged the methods used to cal- 
culate private industry wages. The report, 
over the signatures of Elmer B. Staats, comp- 
troller general of the United States, con- 
cludes: “the methods used to translate pri- 
vate enterprise data into federal pay ad- 
jJustments were not based on well-founded 
logical premises.” 

The report was in the form of a letter 
dated July 12 and sent to Roy L. Ash, director 
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of the Office of Management and Budget, and 
Robert E. Hampton, chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Staats did not allege any violation of the 
law, but he said the methods used did not 
“reflect the legislative pay principles.” 

Staats said “the mixes contained dispro- 
portionate numbers of jobs which were 
highly paid in the private sector thereby 
biasing average private sector work level rates 
upward,” 

Federal employees last October were given 
a 4.77 percent pay raise. Had the change in 
the median step been taken into account, 
Staats said, the employees would have had 
only a 2.5 percent raise. 

Based on a cost of $420 million for each 
percentage point increase, ignoring the new 
median cost the Treasury $953 million—a 
cost that will recur every year. 

Staats gave no estimate of the extra cost 
resulting from the choice of jobs surveyed 
but it would be added on top of the $953 
million. 


A SOCIAL SECURITY RIP-OFF 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to enclose an outstanding edi- 
torial from the Boston Herald Adver- 
tiser, August 4, 1974, where, once again, 
the absurdity of the earnings limitation 
of those on social security is pointed out. 

There is no logical justification for 
the ceiling on earned income for those 
who are the recipients of social security 
benefits. I am regularly in touch with 
countless persons between the ages of 
62 and 72 who, despite the diminution 
in the real value of their social security 
benefits by reason of inflation, cannot 
earn more than $2,400 per year. 

This indefensible limitation is made 
more absurd by the fact that any person 
in this 10-year age group can obtain any 
amount of unearned income without los- 
ing a part of his social security benefits. 

The excellent editorial in the Boston 
Herald Advertiser follows: 

A SOCIAL SECURITY RIP-OFF 


According to official government estimates, 
nearly a million Americans between the ages 
of 65 and 72 who are entitled to receive 
Social Security payments are not benefiting 
from the program at all. And approximately 
1.5 million others are receiving payments 
smaller than the amount to which they are 
entitled. 

Why? Because the Social Security law, as 
presently written, requires them to forfeit 
their benefits if they continue to work and 
earn more than $2400 per year. 

For every dollar they earn above that 
amount their Social Security payments are 
reduced by 50 cents until, in nearly a mil- 
lion cases, the benefits are cut off com- 
pletely. 

There is no limitation on earnings after 
the age of 72. And twice in recent years Con- 
gress has “liberalized” the earnings restric- 
tion, lifting the wage ceiling from $1680 to 
$2100 in 1972 and by another $300 last year. 

But whatever the ceiling, the limitation on 
earnings is grossly unfair and should be 
eliminated completely. For it not only robs 
millions of senior citizens of the benefits of a 
program to which they have been making 
contributions from their hard-earned wages 
for years; it also arbitrarily penalizes only 
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those who continue to work, either by choice 
or by need. 

And in this era of rampant inflation, many 
older Americans are forced to go on working 
after the normal retirement age, for they 
Simply can’t make ends meet on Social Se- 
curity benefits alone. 

Moreover, the present ceiling on earnings 
is doubly discriminatory, for it applies only 
to salaried income. As Senator Barry Gold- 
water points out in an excellent article re- 
printed in the August issue of the Readers 
Digest, a wealthy individual who receives tens 
of thousands of dollars a year from invest- 
ment—stocks, bonds, rental income, etc.— 
can at the same time receive the full bene- 
fits from Social Security to which he’s en- 
titled. 

But a person who has no “unearned” in- 
come starts losing his Social Security benefits 
if he continues to work and his salary ex- 
ceeds $200 a month. 

That situation, as Sen. Goldwater puts it, 
is “utterly illogical” and an “outrage.” The 
way to correct it, is simply to repeal the 
earnings limitation. Congress can and should 
do just that by passing a bill which the 
Arizona Senator has introduced. 

Enactment of the measure will undoubt- 
edly increase the cost of the Social Security 
program, though probably by not as much 
as some Officials have estimated. And much 
of the loss would be offset by the revenue 
from income taxes paid by older workers 
who stay on the job. 

Whatever the cost, it is only right and fair 
to eliminate the ceiling on earnings and to 
give every senior citizen the full benefit to 
which he’s entitled, and for which he’s al- 
ready paid, whether he chooses to continue 
working or not. 


I DIDN’T PAY MY BACK TAXES SO 
SOME GI COULD GO TO SCHOOL 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that educational benefits for Viet- 
nam veterans are inadequate by any rel- 
ative or absolute standard. 

When my generation of veterans came 
home after the Second World War, GI 
benefits in effect enabled us to go to the 
higher educational institution of our 
choice. But today’s Vietnam veteran, who 
has sacrificed years of his life and per- 
haps parts of his body for one of the most 
idiotic and unpopular mistakes in our na- 
tional experience, barely gets enough to 
scrape through a low-tuition State uni- 
versity—assuming his checks come on 
time, which frequently is not the case. 

Unfortunately, we cannot afford a 1974 
equivalent of the World War II benefits. 
But we can and should pay the cost of the 
modest tuition assistance program re- 
cently passed by the Senate. I believe this 
position is shared by almost all who are 
sincerely concerned about the plight of 
the Vietnam veteran. 

I was astounded, therefore, to read that 
President Nixon has written the chair- 
man of the Senate Veterans Committee 
to say that tuition assistance is unneces- 
sary, that we cannot afford the $1.3 bil- 
lion it might cost, and that we should 
not provide it because it might encourage 
more veterans to go to college. 

These are not the young people Mr. 
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Nixon referred to as “bums” shortly be- 
fore four of them were killed at Kent 
State. These are the Vietnam veterans 
with whom he has sought to associate 
himself at every opportunity. 

This cavalier indifference to the rela- 
tively small amount of money needed for 
veterans education comes from the head 
of an administration that admits its de- 
fense budget contains, for the explicit 
purpose of WPA-style padding, more 
than the $1.3 billion in question. It comes 
from a man who has furnished his vari- 
ous palaces in incredible luxury—from 
his $3 cakes of Elizabeth Arden soap on 
up—at Government expense. It comes 
from a man who, if he is to be believed, 
is so comfortably situated that he was 
able to sign a tax return claiming more 
than a quarter of a million dollars in 
fraudulent and illegal tax benefits with- 
out even asking his accountants how the 
benefits were derived. 

Such a distorted sense of values is, of 
course, not an impeachable offense, and 
it will not influence my vote on impeach- 
ment. But it does deepen my conviction 
that, as far as the state of the Presidency 
is concerned, we have nowhere to go but 


up. 

At this point in the Recorp I insert the 
mews account by Ned Schariff titled 
“Nixon Blasts GI Bill Expansion,” from 
the Washington Star-News of August 1, 
1974: 

Nrxon Buiasts GI BILL EXPANSION 
(By Ned Scharff) 

President Nixon has issued a strong de- 
nunciation of proposed changes in the GI 
Bill of Rights for Vietnam veterans, saying 
that the measures to broaden educational as- 
sistance programs “inflationary and unnec- 
essary.” 

In a letter released. today by Sen. Vance 
Hartke, D-Ind., author of the revised GI Bill, 
Nixon said the 7 million war-era veterans did 
not need the proposed improvements in stu- 
dent loans, tuition and subsistence grants 
to “prepare themselves for productive lives.” 

The bill, which passed the Senate by & 
91-0 yote in June would provide 18 percent 
increases in monthly living allowances for 
GIs attending college, and also would provide 
tuition grants up to $720 a year. 

In the letter, mailed July 30, Nixon com- 
plained that the improvements in the bill 
would add at least $1.3 billion to the cost 
of educating veterans because it would in- 
duce many more veterans to take advantage 
of the program. 

The President told Hartke he should re- 
write the bill to limit any extension of bene- 
fits to cost-of-living increases. 

Nixon’s opposition to Hartke’s bill was no 
secret when the Senate passed it two months 
ago, Representatives of the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Office of Management and 
Budget had stated the White House position 
in testimony before Hartke’s Veterans Affairs 
Committee. * 

But the letter received by Hartke today Is 
by far the strongest expression of disapproval 
to date. 

Hartke’s aides believe that the letter could 
herald a presidential veto unless Hartke 
agrees to modify the bill when it goes to 
conference with House members. 

In addition to re-instituting the tuition as- 
sistance payment, which was discontinued 
after World War II veterans finished college, 
Hartke’s bill would make veterans eligible 
for low-cost educational loans up to $2,000 
per school year and would extend the period 
of eligibility from 36 months to 45 months— 
for veterans who cannot attend school full- 
time. 
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So far, 51 percent of the Vietnam veterans 
have applied for grants under the GI Bill, 
about the same as the percentage of appli- 
cants after World War II. 

But Hartke has argued that the percentage 
of applicants now should be much higher 
because education has become more neces- 
sary and because the Vietnam war drew a 
far higher percentage of the poor and under- 
educated into the armed services than World 
War II did. 


CAMPAIGN REFORM GAG RULE 
DENOUNCED 


HON. WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, for 
several weeks there has been a rumor the 
House Rules Committee would recom- 
mend a gag rule for debate of the cam- 
paign reform bill. 

Frankly, I have not paid much atten- 
tion to such rumors until now. Obviously, 
a gag rule, or a “modified” rule as it has 
been elegantly described, is so blatantly 
and highhandedly out of tune with the 
times that I did not believe the commit- 
tee would do it. But yesterday the ru- 
mors came true. 

Just imagine the gall of the committee 
in using such tactics to ram through a 
bill which supposedly will clean up poli- 
tics and bring about fair play in cam- 
paigning. 

On a straight party line vote, the Rules 
Committee approved a ruling which will 
make it impossible to fully debate the 
merits of the bill and to offer needed 
amendments. 

Let me call attention to some of the 
many amendments which will not be in 
order—which cannot even be offered in 
debate tomorrow—if the Rules Commit- 
tee proposal is approved by the full 
House. 

Some provisions of the bill are prob- 
ably unconstitutional. For example, por- 
tions of the bill which limit campaign 
spending by persons other than candi- 
dates are strikingly similar to sections of 
the present law which a New York court 
recently struck down as violating first 
amendment freedoms—American Civil 
Liberties against Jennings. 

Although this case was decided on 
fairly narrow legal grounds, and is pres- 
ently under appeal, the basic principle 
is clear to me: the idea of giving candi- 
dates a veto power over the right of other 
persons to express their opinion is to- 
tally inconsistent with American tradi- 
tions. 

I do not want to argue the legal issues 
involved. But from a purely common- 
sense standpoint the anti-free-speech, 
anti-free-press provisions of this bill are 
directly in violation of the spirit and in- 
tent of the first amendment of the U.S. 
Constitution, in my opinion. 

The rule proposed by the committee 
will not even permit the House to con- 
sider the issue. 

Nor will loophole-closing amendments 
be permitted if the proposed rule is 
adopted. The bill purports to limit cam- 
paign contributions, but it ignores the 
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so-called in-kind contributions of per- 
sonal services, food, automobiles, planes, 
storefronts, and other goods and services, 
In fact, the bill creates new exceptions 
to existing definitions of such contribu- 
tions and expenditures. 

Nor does the proposed rule permit 
amendments aimed at specific abuses un- 
covered in the Watergate investigations; 
campaign dirty tricks, espionage, and 
so on. These abuses are probably far more 
in need of reform than the self-serving 
campaign law changes presently in H.R. 
16090. But these amendments would not 
be in order under the rule recommended 
by the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a time for 
partisanship. I have therefore withheld, 
at least for the time being, comment 
about the partisan considerations which 
are apparent in the handling of this leg- 
islation in the House Administration 
Committee and before the Rules Com- 
mittee. I have done so in the hope that 
Members of both parties will rise above 
strictly partisan considerations and vote 
against this gag rule. Let us have a free 
and open debate of the bill on its merits, 
permit amendments to be offered and 
vote them up or down so the legislation 
can be judged accordingly. To do other- 
wise—to bring so-called reform legisla- 
tion to the floor under such a rotten 
rule—is a travesty. 

I, therefore, hope all Members will 
join me in voting against the previous 
question when the proposed rule is pre- 
sented. If we can defeat the question, it 
will then be possible to amend the rule 
and give the House full opportunity for 
amendment and consideration of this 
legislation. 


A TRIBUTE TO ERNEST GRUENING 
HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Ernest Gruening, physician, journalist, 
territorial Governor, U.S. Senator, and 
statesman, had one of the fullest careers 
of any American in public service in this 
century. His death is a loss to all of us 
who shared the concerns of this great, 
liberal, giant of a man. 

Ernest Gruening’s life was dedicated 
to public service and to the struggle for 
social, racial, and economic justice. 

As the territorial Governor of Alaska, 
he spearheaded the movement toward 
statehood and he championed the rights 
of the Native Alaskans. After Alaskan 
statehood, he was elected to the U.S. 
Senate. 

Ernest Gruening was a vigorous op- 
ponent of our involvement in Southeast 
Asia and he and Senator Wayne Morse 
were the only Members of the Senate to 
vote against the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution. History has verified their wisdom 
and the courage of their principled op- 
position to the Vietnam war. 

The Nation has lost a true elder states- 
man. He was a good man, a humane 
man, a man of towering integrity. Sen- 
ator Gruening will be missed by a nation 
made richer because of his service. 
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SHORTAGE OF RAINFALL 


HON. JAMES ABDNOR 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the summer we have been hearing 
reports which indicate that the Midwest 
is suffering through one of the worst 
drought periods since the dust bowl days 
of the 1930’s. The Midwest is not the only 
area experiencing a severe shortage of 
rainfall, as international reports indi- 
cate that in Africa and elsewhere pro- 
longed drought conditions threaten mil- 
lions with starvation. It is in this con- 
text that a group of South Dakotans re- 
cently visited Washington to meet with 
South Dakota’s congressional delegation 
and with Mr. Russell Train, Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, to discuss continued develop- 
ment of the Oahe irrigation project which 
is currently under construction in central 
South Dakota. 

In their presentation to EPA Adminis- 
trator Train, this delegation from South 
Dakota gave an excellent summary of 
this important project, its importance to 
national agricultural output and the 
overall South Dakota economy, and some 
of the environmental concerns which 
have arisen in the development of this 
project. The thrust of this presentation 
was to urge cooperation by all concerned 
to join together to solve the problems 
that have now been confronted, and to 
move forward with this irrigation devel- 
opment to insure against dangers such 
as the drought that is parching much of 
South Dakota, and to, at the same time, 
solve other problems and create new op- 
portunities. 

I commend the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following statements pre- 
sented to the Environmental Protection 
Agency Administrator by South Da- 
kotans listed below, dealing with this 
timely subject: 

THE DAKOTA FaRMER 

(By L. T. Laustsen, Aberdeen, S. Dak.) 

We are here today to visit with you about 
the James River Valley in South Dakota, 
and specifically about the 500,000 acres of 
fertile farm land which lies between the 
North Dakota border and Huron, South 
Dakota. 

To put this area more in perspective, this 
land was formed by a glacial lake-bed; 
hence, it is an area of deep black soil—fiat 
as a table top. Between Aberdeen and Huron 
it drops as little as 2 to 5 inches per mile. 

The James River winds through this area. 
In the spring when the snows melt, it is 
often a mile wide in spots; in the fall it 
is often bone-dry as evidenced by the at- 
tached pictures. 

Our reason for being here today is to dis- 
cuss the irrigation of this valley. Though 
it is rich and fertile, the average rainfall 
of 18 inches (and much of that very spo- 
radic), this valley has always been a feast 
and famine farming country. This year, for 
example, we watched the skies for rainfall 
for three weeks during late June and early 
July. None came, and hence we are pres- 
ently harvesting a half crop of small grain 
with little prospect of corn, even for silage. 

Recently, Congress authorized the Oahe 
Irrigation Project for this valley. The first 
part would involve 190,000 acres on the 
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west plain of the James River. Currently, 
a pumping station is being built to bring 
water from the Oahe Reservoir on the Mis- 
souri to the area in question. 

Recently, some opposition has arisen to 
this entire project. Most of it is centered 
around a few people whose farms and ranches 
will be flooded by small reservoirs or whose 
land will be crossed by canals. 

This disturbs those of us in your office 
today and the large majority of farmers and 
ranchers who are already planning 15 to 20 
years in advance for the use of this badly 
needed water. It concerns the cities who need 
municipal, industrial, and recreational water 
supplies. 

We are here today to assure the EPA 
that we want the Oahe Irrigation and Water 
Development Project built in the cleanest 
and most orderly way possible and that it 
will be operated in the same conscientious 
manner. 

To back that assurance, we would like to 
remind you that the farmers and ranchers 
in the area are the same ones who have 
planted hundreds of thousands of acres of 
trees in shelter belts. There are those 
who strip crop their fields to pre- 
vent wind erosion, who are the caretakers 
of millions of upland birds (mostly pheas- 
ants), and who have yearly built thousands 
of dugouts and stockpounds to store our 
precious water and protect the quality of 
our streams. 

Again, we are here today to work with 
EPA on the long-range aspects of this ir- 
rigation and water development program. We 
want to make it a model—a part of our great 
Dakota heritage. 

We have a very beloved artist, Harvey 
Dunn, who grew up on a Dakota home- 
stead and became a renowned New York 
illustrator and art teacher. Harvey used to 
return to the Dakotas to paint the scenes 
of his boyhood. The most famous of these 
paintings is this one, “The Prairie Is My 
Garden.” 

We are proud of our land, and we want to 
continue to think of it as “our garden.” 
We assure you the Oahe project must be 
built right, and we pledge our cooperation 
on the entire environmental impact of this 
sorely needed water development program. 
We hope that you will be receptive to our 
views and that this project can move for- 
ward as quickly and as orderly as possible. 


ABERDEEN AMERICAN NEWS 
(By Ellsworth Karrigan, Aberdeen, S. Dak.) 


My assignment results from the fact that 
I am of a generation that has lived the his- 
tory of Missouri River development dream- 
ing and planning. Thus, in highlighting 
briefly the history of the Pick-Sloan plan 
and the Oahe Irrigation Project as related 
to the ecological and economic improvement 
of South Dakota, may I offer some personal 
recollections. 

I am a native of Aberdeen and was born 
36 years before Congress approved the Mis- 
souri Basin program. Dreamers were talking 
about such a development when I was born. 
They were still talking about it when I was 
a child fishing from the Jim River banks 
and the shores of Scatterwood Lake. Both of 
these bodies of water are to become factors 
in the development of the Missouri Basin 
program which was authorized by Congress 
in 1944, with the Oahe irrigation project 
specifically approved in 1968. 

When I returned to Aberdeen in 1945 
following military service, I was confident 
of the future of South Dakota because of 
the progress evident in changing the “Big 
Muddy”—the nickname for the Missouri 
River at that time—to a river of gold. 

As one who as a child had seen the Jim 
River flooded miles wide and who as a young 
man (during the drought of the '30s) had 
seen it completely dry with its bottom lit- 
tered with animal skeletons, I was impressed 
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with a proposed plan that would provide 
more stability to the river valley. 

Between those long-ago days and the be- 
ginning of construction of the irrigation 
pumping station near Oahe Dam this spring, 
many events have occurred. Between 1944 
and the start of construction of the pumping 
station, there were years of gradual progress 
on the preparations for irrigation. 

Each of the four huge Missouri River dams 
in South Dakota was started and later dedi- 
cated with ceremonials attracting on several 
occasions the President of the United States. 
The speeches always predicted that South 
Dakota would profit from its abundance of 
water, and persons from other states advised 
they would be glad to have the water if 
South Dakota should not utilize it to the 
fullest. 

In 1960 the Oahe Conservancy Sub-District, 
consisting of 151, counties in South and 
North Dakota, was organized with an 85 per- 
cent favorable vote. In 1966 voters in the 
sub-district granted contract authority to. 
the Oahe Conservancy Sub-District. The 
measure was favored by 75 percent. 

While opposition has developed during 
the last year, it is my observation that the 
great majority of the people who have an- 
ticipated the benefits that the Oahe Irriga- 
tion Project holds for agriculture are still 
firmly in favor of the plan and confident 
that South Dakota, which has made lakes 
appear where there were none before and 
established tree belts where none existed, 
will display its ingenuity in protecting or 
improving the environment while enjoying 
the economic and sociological benefits offered 
by the Oahe Irrigation Project. 


REMARKS BY ROBERT RASCHKE, MANAGER, OAHE 
CONSERVANCY SUBDISTRICT, Huron, S. Dax. 


The initial stage of the Oahe Unit was 
authorized on August 3, 1968 by the 90th 
Congress. I shall attempt to briefly describe 
the project plan for your review: 

Water will be pumped by the Oahe Pump- 
ing Plant at Oahe Dam into the Pierre 
Canal and will flow 36 miles to Blunt Reser- 
voir. From Blunt Reservoir water will be re- 
leased as needed into the Highmore and 
Faulkton Canals which will flow 62 miles to 
the Cresbard Reservoir. From Cresbard Res- 
ervoir water will travel 12 miles to a bifurca- 
tion works where part will flow northward 
through the 37 mile long West Main Canal 
and southward via the 22 mile Redfield 
Canal. Irrigable lands in the James River 
Valley west of the river will be served by 
these latter two canals. 

Spring flood flows, irrigation return flows 
and supplemental canal discharges will be 
pumped from the James River at the exist- 
ing James Diversion Dam via the James 
Canal to Byron Reservoir. From Byron Reser- 
voir water will be lifted by the Byron Pump- 
ing Plant to the East Main Canal and flow 
northward 41 miles to serve lands east of 
the James River in Spink County. 

In it’s present state, the channel of the 
James River through the project area has 
insufficient capacity to even carry the aver- 
age spring run-off without overbank flood- 
ing of thousands of acres of fertile bottom- 
lands. The authorized plan for Oahe pro- 
vides for channel improvement through the 
project area of sufficient capacity to handle 
all return flows and pollution abatement 
releases without aggravating or increasing 
flooding under natural conditions. Because 
return fiows do not occur until late summer 
and fall, the increased channel capacity 
would provide incidental flood relief during 
periods of spring run-off. 

Associated with the project are 18 fish and 
wildlife development areas totalling nearly 
40,000 acres (11 are mitigation or replace- 
ment areas and 7 are enhancement areas), 
Recreation access and facilities for camping 
picnicking, boating and swimming will be 
developed on 11 sites at the three regulating 
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reservoirs, North Scatterwood Lake and the 
James Diversion Dam. Facilities have al- 
ready been provided at three locations near 
the Diversion Dam. 

Of course recreation in the form of up- 
land game and waterfowl hunting will also 
be available at the afore mentioned wildlife 
development areas and along canal rights- 
of-way and within reservoir take areas. 

A study by the South Dakota Department 
of Health shows that 46 of the 65 munici- 
palities within the Oahe Conservancy Sub- 
District have water supplies that do not meet 
state standards for drinking water (1,000 
parts per million of dissolved solids) and of 
those 46, seventeen have T.D.S. in excess of 
2,000 p.p.m. 

The plan for the initial stage of the Oahe 
Unit provides for potential water supplies 
to at least 17 cities and towns. Of the cities 
proposed for service within the Oahe Unit 
area, all would receive Missouri River water 
directly from the main supply system except 
Huron which is located on the James River 
downstream from Unit facilities. Mr. Maher 
will discuss Huron’s water problems in 
greater detail. At the present time the cities 
of Redfield, Cresbard, Miller, Harrold, Onida 
and Aberdeen have requested feasibility stud- 
ies by the Bureau of Reclamation on using 
Oahe Unit water for municipal and indus- 
trial purposes, 


THE DAILY PLAINSMAN 
(By L, J. Maher) 

Huron, S. Dax.—Huron is only one South 
Dakota community looking toward the Oahe 
Project to improve its water supply, but it is 
the only one entirely dependent upon the 
James River for all its water now and it is 
the point at which water quality is most 
frequently challenged. 

Historically the city used a ground water 
well complex (called the West wells) to sup- 
plement river water. In the middle 1930's 
when the James was completely dry, the 
community survived on water from the well. 

In 1959 when the James River ceased to 
flow for ten months, the West wells were 
again pumped and found to be inadequate. 
State standards now prohibit their use and 
the pumps have been dismantled. 

Following the 1959-60 experience, the city 
of Huron contracted with the federal gov- 
ernment for a James River diversion dam 
to be built by the Bureau of Reclamation to 
add an additional 1,900 acre feet of storage 
in the river and provide the city with an 
adequate water supply from the river until 
the year 1970. 

The dam, which will be entirely paid for by 
the city of Huron by 1981, is a part of the 
Oahe Project, By 1970 local and federal of- 
ficials anticipated that Missour! River water 
would be delivered into the James to aug- 
ment the flow. Quality of this water was not 
questioned at that time. 

Quality of water in the James River has 
never been great. In 1970, the year the fed- 
eral Water Quality Administration labeled 
the James “the fourth most polluted river 
in the United States,” your Environmental 
Protection Agency conducted a two-phase 
field study of the river at the request of the 
South Dakota Department of Health. Prelim- 
inary conclusions of the EPA, the only ones 
we have seen published, were that “the study 
objectives could not be adequately assessed 
due to unfavorable stream and weather con- 
ditions; however, study data indicated the 
existence of problem areas on the South 
Dakota reach of the James.” What the con- 
clusion failed to note is that these condi- 
tions are somewhat normal, 

State standards for public water supplies 
call for a maximum of 1,000 parts of dis- 
solved solid per million. This last year our 
unprocessed water exceeded the standard 
from July of 1973 until early March of 1974, 
and it reached a low point of 2020 p.p.m. in 
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February. The current year will not be much 
better. 

Dissolved solids are only one part of the 
water quality problem. During periods of low 
flow and no flow, algae forms and creates 
taste and odor problems which are almost 
unmanageable at our city treatment plant. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has offered the 
only solution in sight. We believe the Bu- 
reau plan would improve our water supply 
both quantitively and qualitively during 
the low flow—no flow periods of the late 
summer, fall and winter. A South Dakota 
State University task force report published 
in South Dakota newspapers last week en- 
dorses this contention. 

In addition, the project as planned has 
the physical capability of providing water 
which would meet state standards year 
around if that is deemed necessary by the 
state and by the EPA. There would be some 
additional costs, but they need not be great; 
and someone would have to determine who 
would bear them. 

In a letter to the Bureau last spring, you 
offered to cooperate in a water management 
plan. We are sure the Bureau would welcome 
this type of help. We are confident that 
such cooperation would assure the continua- 
tion of the project and would assure us and 
other South Dakota communities of the 
adequate water supply we so desperately 
need, 


REMARKS OF Jim Ruppy, Huron, S. Dax. 


As a director of the Oahe Conservancy Sub- 
District and chairman of its Environmental 
Advisory Committee, I would like to make a 
few remarks in regard to the sub-district's 
concern for the recent environmental con- 
cerns which have arisen and our sincere ef- 
forts to solve them. Since the inception of 
the sub-district in 1960, the Board has 
worked closely with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and has had various committees deal- 
ing with the various areas of environmental 
concern raised by the Bureau. The mitiga- 
tion and enhancement features of the proj- 
ect which the Bureau insisted be in the 
project were endorsed by the Board even 
though they might have weakened the ir- 
rigation aspect of the project. The Board 
was confident and still is that the Bureau of 
Reclamation was building into the project 
adequate protection for environmental con- 
cerns, This was evidently the feeling of the 
large majority of the citizens in the sub- 
district because at the monthly meetings 
held over the years in all areas of the sub- 
district we were always greeted with enthu- 
siastic delegations whose only concern 
seemer to be when Missouri River water 
would reach the James River Valley and the 
sooner the better. 

It wasn’t until a couple years ago that 
rumblings of environmental concerns were 
raised in South Dakota, many of them from 
outside the 1544 county sub-district. The 
number of environmental groups in opposi- 
tion kept growing and everyone who had any 
reason for stopping the project, many of 
whom had no concern for the environment, 
hid behind the popular banner of environ- 
mental cancern. This movement kept grow- 
ing and started to get into politics. In late 
summer of 1973, the sub-district board de- 
cided that some type of advisory committee 
might be helpful to bring the environment- 
alists into our discussion in an honest ef- 
fort to build the best possible project and at 
least try to answer and solve all legitimate 
environmental concerns, The formulation of 
this committee has been most difficult as the 
big cry is to call a moratorium on the proj- 
ect for more study. We know that a mora- 
torium would possibly kill the project for 
all time, and I am sure that those asking for 
the moratorium are aware of this. Our En- 
vironmental Committee has held two meet- 
ings and has asked individuals to be on the 
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committee who represent the most rabid op- 
position. One of the organizations refused 
the invitation unless we first agreed to call 
for a moratorium on the project. It is our 
feeling that if we call for a moratorium, there 
is no reason for the committee, as the proj- 
ect is done. Others refused on grounds that 
serving would be an endorsement of the 
project. Our board has done everything pos- 
sible to get the committee underway (we 
even authorized payment of expenses to 
committee members) as we had some de- 
cline on the ground that they could not af- 
ford the costs out of their own pocket. 

We do have a nucleus of the committee 
and have had two official meetings. In no way 
have we asked anyone to change his views, 
but have asked everyone to at least pinpoint 
their opposition. Once this is done, with the 
environmental concerns clearly defined, we 
would attempt to solve the concern in a 
manner mutually satisfactory to all in or- 
der that the project can proceed. We are 
going to proceed, and we are hopeful that 
reasonable people can and will work together 
even though they disagree. Our committee 
should and will benefit all parties and their 
common interest in environmental protec- 
tion and enhancement. We seek an approach 
to a more open dialogue without the mass 
hysteria of large prepacked town hall type 
meetings accompanied by clapping, boos and 
cheers. It is unfortunate that some people 
insist on a blind alliance to “environ- 
ment” without reference to the total needs 
of people. Personally, I believe that along 
with conservation, ecology, and environ- 
mental concerns should go words like eco- 
nomics, jobs, houses and food. Man’s right 
to live in this world with a decent standard 
of living should be an environmental aim 
and objective. I for one am sure that this 
concern that has arisen has done some good. 
Many points are valid, and I am sure I am 
more sympathetic to the cause. However, 
sincere negotiation and dialogue can only 
be accomplished if both sides are open to 
compromise. We don’t think that progress 
can be the status quo. 

Mr. Train, I show you two newspaper 
stories regarding news releases from the 
EPA. The first release cartainly hurt our 
cause. We understand EPA is not against the 
project. We assure you and your agency that 
we do want to build the project, but we 
need your help, counsel, and advice as to 
what we might do to correct your objections 
and accomplish our objective. Maybe it 
would be helpful if your agency would come 
to South Dakota and assist us in getting our 
Environmental Advisory Committee off to a 
constructive start, bringing all interested 
parties together to address the concerns 
which have arisen in connection with this 
important project. 

We would appreciate your comments on 
the Oahe Irrigation Project and the con- 
cerns which we have discussed today. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in my exten- 
sion of remarks made yesterday, August 
5, 1974, I included two amendments which 
I intend to offer to H.R. 16090, the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act Amendments 
of 1974, In lieu of the second amendment 
printed yesterday, I intend to offer the 
following amendment. 
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AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mz. DENT 
Page 4, line 23, strike out “$75,000” and 
insert in Heu thereof “$42,500”. 
Page 16, line 11, strike out “(H)” and all 
that follows down through “(I)" on line 19, 
and insert in lieu thereof “(H)”. 


CAREER LAWYERS AS PRESIDENTS 
HON. ROBERT P. HANRAHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. HANRAHAN. Mr. Speaker, as of 
late, the majority of all politicians in 
Congress have been lawyers. Perhaps 
there are just too many lawyers and not 
enough other professions represented in 
the political field. For my colleagues’ in- 
terest, I would like to insert the follow- 
ing Washington Post article: 

CAREER LAWYERS AS PRESIDENTS 
(By Robert C. Maynara) 

It appears of late that our national life is 
dominated by lawyers. The impression is re- 
inforced by watching the 38 lawyers of the 
House Judiciary Committee wrangling in ar- 
cane legalisms over the fate of another law- 
yer, Richard M. Nixon. And just last week, 
eight other lawyers circumscribed Mr. Nix- 
on’s claim of absolute evidentiary privilege 
with respect to the White House tapes. 

All this public lawyering has led many an 
American to believe that our politics has al- 
ways been dominated by lawyers, and that 
it probably has to be that way, given the 
complexities of modern life and politics. Mr. 
Nixon's public relations sought to enhance 
that unwholesome impression by emphasiz- 
ing at every opportunity what a sound legal 
thinker Mr, Nixon was, taking the gravest 
issues of the state to the solitude of Camp 
David with a yellow legal pad. 

The fact that Mr. Nixon’s edited tran- 
scripts—to say nothing of other manifesta- 
tions—don’t show him as a particularly as- 
tute scholar of jurisprudence or any other 
kind of prudence has not diminished the 
legal mystique in our time. 

It is valuable, therefore, to note how few 
of the Presidents of this century have come 
from the ranks of practicing lawyers. More 
than that, those who have withstood the 
test of perspective have been men with vir- 
tually no legal experience. 

Of the last five Presidents, Mr. Nixon is 
the lone member of the bar. Lyndon Johnson 
was a@ school teacher who turned to politics. 
John F. Kennedy, after majoring in political 
Science as a Harvard undergraduate, went 
to war and returned to practice politics. 
Dwight Eisenhower was a soldier, a Colum- 
bia University president and NATO com- 
mander, but never a lawyer, 

Harry Truman, as every schoolchild knows, 
was in the haberdashery business for a while, 
attended law school and served on the local 
court, but he spent virtually none of his 
public service in active involvement with 
the law. Likewise, his predecessor, Franklin 
Roosevelt, was graduated from Columbia 
Law School and passed the bar, but was 
deep into politics within three years. He 
found little of interest in law practice. 

Roosevelt’s predecessor, Herbert Hoover, 
was a mining engineer with a keen gift for 
administration that won him international 
acclaim and the presidency. Calvin Coolidge 
was an active member of the Massachusetts 
bar, but he soon wandered into politics and 
made his name in national affairs as the 
governor who took a hard line against the 
striking Boston police (“There is no right 
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to strike against the public safety by any- 
body anywhere any time”). 

Warren harding, whose scandalous admin- 
istration is the nearest equivalent in this 
century to the present national disaster, 
was a journalist. He studied law for a time, 
but not very much of it. 

Woodrow Wilson before him entered 
the University of Virginia Law School, but 
poor health forced him to drop out. He ac- 
tually practiced in Atlanta for a year, but 
the paucity of clients propelled him back to 
the academic world in which he made his 
early reputation. 

The first two Presidents of the 20th cen- 
tury both had legal educations, but Teddy 
Roosevelt dropped out of Columbia Law. 
William Howard Taft, his successor in the 
presidency, was graduated from Cincinnati 
Law School and spent a short time as the 
Hamilton County, Ohio, prosecutor and 
eventually wound up on the bench before 
and after being President. 

Toward the end of the 19th century, the 
American electorate entrusted the presi- 
dency to more lawyers than it was to elect 
to the highest office in this century. 

Only four of the 12 Presidents in the 20th 
century have been lawyers, and in forty years, 
Richard Nixon is the only one who spent.any 
substantial amount of his time pursuing 
law as a career before becoming President. 
It might not be fair to infer from this that 
lawyers don’t make good presidents, but it is 
important to note another fact about lawyers 
in this administration. 

It is remarkable merely to note some of 
the members of the bar—officers of the 
court—who wound up before the court on 
criminal charges after service in the Nixon 
administration: Vice President Agnew, for- 
mer Attorney General Mitchell and Klein- 
dienst, Domestic Council head John Ehrlich- 
man, White House Counsel John W. Dean 
III, Egil Krogh of the “plumbers” and Gor- 
don Liddy. The latest is John Connally. 

None of this is to suggest that lawyers 
make poor public servants. Instead the clear 
lesson is that legal training is no assurance 
against the danger of being caught up in a 
nightmare of scandal. Before this experience, 
many Americans might have been inclined 
to suspect a knowledge of the law would 
have provided some instruction to public 
men on the judicious use of power, to say 
nothing of the limiting guidelines of the 
Constitution. When we look at the prominent 
role lawyers are playing in the drama of the 
moment, we seem to learn that knowing the 
strictures of the law is no guarantee of 
obedience to them. 

There is no way to legislate that our public 
life should be rich in contributions from 
scientists and poets, preachers and farmers, 
merchants and mechanics, but it is im- 
portant to remember that nothing happen- 
ing now or in our recent past suggests that 
stocking our positions of public trust with 
members of the bar enhances our public 
weal by any estimable measure. 


NEWS RELEASE 
HON. ELWOOD HILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
issued the following statement concern- 
ing the release of new information by the 
President pertaining to the Watergate 
affair and events following the break-in: 


I am most disappointed and disturbed in 
the admission by President Nixon that he 
deliberately withheld information from’ the 
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public and the Judiciary Committee and was 
untruthful in his original statements con- 
cerning his knowledge of the Watergate 
break-in. 

In the past, I have made every attempt to 
keep an open mind on the subject of im- 
peachment. I feel that I have a responsibility 
to the citizens of the Fifth District to weigh 
all of the evidence presented and not make 
& quick decision based on partisanship or 
partial information. 

The ultimate decision will have far reach- 
ing results and long lasting effects on the 
future history of our Nation. 

While I was just beginning to weigh 
through the evidence presented to the House 
Judiciary Committee, I felt that there was 
not clear and convincing evidence linking 
the President to the so-called Watergate 
coverup which would justify calling for his 
impeachment. 

I still reserve final judgment until I have 
completed an examination of all of the avail- 
able evidence. Even in light of latest devel- 
opments in the matter, I shall continue to 
withhold a final decision as to the articles of 
impeachment until I have an opportunity to 
hear and read all of the available evidence 
but I now feel that a re-evaluation of my 
earlier position will be necessary. 


IN THE INTEREST OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Paul City Council on July 16 approved an 
amendment to its legislative code mak- 
ing affectional or sexual preference an 
illegal basis for discrimination in em- 
ployment, education, housing, public ac- 
commodations, and public services. A 
similar civil rights ordinance was passed 
by the Minneapolis City Council in 
March. This second action in the Twin 
Cities area granting basic human rights 
to a minority group is reported in the 
following July 17 Minneapolis Tribune 
news item: 

St. PAUL COUNCIL Passes Gay-RIcHTs 
AMENDMENTS 
(By Gerri Williams) 

An amendment prohibiting discrimination 
against homosexuals was passed Tuesday by 
the St. Paul City Council. The vote was 5 to 1. 

Voting in favor were council President 
Ruby Hunt and Councilmen Leonard Levine, 
John Christensen, Robert Sylvester and 
David Hozza. The opposing vote was cast by 
Councilman Victor Tedesco. Councilman 
Patrick Roedler was not present, but sent a 
letter in favor of amending St. Paul's human 
rights ordinance to include homosexuals. 

The amendment adds the words “affec- 
tional or sexual preference” to the human- 
rights ordinance. It guarantees equal oppor- 
tunity in employment, education, housing, 
and public accommodations. A homosexual 
suspecting discrimination in these areas may 
file a complaint with the St. Paul Human 
Rights Department. 

The amendment has been the subject of 
controversy since it was introduced June 26. 
At a public meeting last week, about 20 
people spoke about the ordinance. They in- 
cluded representatives from the National 
Organization of Women, the Minnesota Com- 
mittee for Gay Rights, and Minnesota Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Nicholas Coleman, all? 
in support. 
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CALMING NIXON’S LEGION 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star News for August 5 con- 
tains some sound advice for those to 
whom the events of this week must 
inevitably deal the harshest blows, no 
matter the individual construction 
placed upon these events by the Presi- 
dent’s loyal supporters across the Nation. 
A call for calmness is seldom out of place, 
and in this difficult period of our history, 
it is particularly appropriate. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, at this point, I include the editorial 
by James J. Kilpatrick which follows: 

CALMING Nrxon’s LEGION 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

The House of Representatives is moving 
inexorably toward the destruction of Richard 
Nixon, and some of Nixon's most ardent 
supporters are moving, in the same tidal 
wave, toward the destruction of their own 
best interests. 

Forget Nixon for the moment. What are 
these convulsions doing to the Republican 
party? And what lies ahead for conserva- 
tive causes? 

The 1972 election saw 47.2 million votes 
cast for the Republican Nixon, 29.2 million 
for the Democrat McGovern, If these 76.4 
million voters constitute a reasonable 


political universe, we can make some rough 
extrapolations from the popularity polls. 
These polls show that about 26 or 27 per- 
cent of the people still stand by the Presi- 


dent. Conclusion: Some 20 million voters— 
call them Nixon’s Legion—remain bitterly 
opposed to the President’s impeachment and 
removal from office. 

The figures are rough, but they probably 
are roughly accurate. A legion of 20 million 
fired-up voters is a potent political force; 
and anyone who supposes the President’s de- 
fenders are not fired up should browse 
through the mail now flooding Republican 
offices. The legion sees impeachment as a 
conspiracy between double-standard Demo- 
crats and a double-standard press. These 
voters have blood in their eyes. 

The question arises: How will Nixon’s 
Legion expend its political force? These 
voters probably have it within their power, 
if they choose to exercise that power, to 
make or break a score of Republican or con- 
servative congressmen this fall. By with- 
holding campaign contributions, or by stay- 
ing home in November, the legion can effec- 
tively deny re-election to Members of the 
House who vote in favor of impeachment. 

It would not be an easy road, under the 
best of circumstances, for Republicans in 
marginal districts this fall. Rightly or 
wrongly, a president and his party tend to 
be blamed for economic ills, and such blame 
rubs off on a party’s candidates. Historically, 
the party loses close seats in off-year elec- 
tions. If one adds to these factors the anger 
of Nixon's Legion, the problems of a pro-im- 
peachment Republican become evident. 

Consider, for example, the position of M. 
Caldwell Butler of Virginia’s 6th District. He 
is a first-termer who won election in 1972 by 
55 percent of the vote. Or consider the situa- 
tion of John M. Ashbrook of Ohio’s 17th Dis- 
trict. He won his sixth term in 1972 with 57 
percent of the vote. Both men are solid con- 
servatives; both are seeking reelection. The 
arithmetic tells its own story: If the legion 
abandons these two excellent congressmen, 
they could be in serious trouble. 
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Prejudice runs deeper than reason. If it 
were possible for members of the legion to 
suspend their pro-Nixon prejudice, and to 
listen to the cool voice of reason, perhaps 
they could be persuaded of the political dis- 
aster they are courting. Their passionate sup- 
port of the President can do little for Nixon 
now; but if this passion is turned in retribu- 
tion against such men as Butler and Ash- 
brook, the result could be a liberal landslide. 

This is madness. The leaders of organized 
labor are licking their chops and looking to 
November. If 30 or 40 seats in the House 
change hands, passing from moderate-con- 
servative Republicans to moderate-liberal 
Democrats, we will approach the “veto-proof” 
Congress that is the dream of organized labor. 
The consequences cannot be reckoned in 
terms of labor legislation alone; the conse- 
quences would ripple across the whole surface 
of congressional power. The legion would 
lose both the battle and the war. What 
price passion? 

The President’s defenders cannot let their 
anger destroy their common sense. Simmer 
down, I would say. Sober up! Look ahead! If 
Nixon goes down the drain, let him go. But 
if we have one ounce of political maturity, 
let us save what is left. 


CONGRESSMAN DIGGS SPEAKS ON 
AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker. I would like 
to submit, for the thoughtful considera- 
tion of my colleagues, the following 
statement which I submit to the National 
Association of Television and Radio 
Artists now meeting in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CHARLES C. 
Dices, JR. 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for your interest in African af- 
fairs, as expressed by this workshop on 
African development and the mass media, 
and to express the hope that your news cov- 
erage of African issues will continue to ex- 
pand. 

It is vital that the United States in- 
crease its understanding and recognition of 
the significance of Africa. The media can 
play a key role in this reawakening of both 
the U.S. government and its citizens regard- 
ing Africa. 

Economic interdependence, for example, 
between the U.S. and majority-ruled Africa 
is now a fact of life. As indicated in re- 
cently-published hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Africa, U.S. imports ($1,511.6 mil- 
lion) from Africa (excluding Egypt, North 
Africa, and South Africa) in 1973 were nearly 
double our exports ($856 million) to that 
area, Nigeria’s exports of oil have become 
increasingly significant for an energy-con- 
scious U.S. Furthermore, many independent, 
majority-ruled African countries are major 
producers of minerals needed by the United 
States. Malagasy Republic is a major world 
producer of crystalline graphite, a necessary 
ingredient in steel production. Zaire supplies 
90 per cent of our cobalt. Zambia is the 
world’s largest copper exporter. Surely, these 
facts serve to illustrate the increasing eco- 
nomic significance to the United States of 
majority-ruled Africa. 

The changing situation in southern Africa 
further argues for a reevaluation of U.S. for- 
eign policy towards that area. Independence 
in the Portuguese “territories” is inevitable 
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now. Majority rule is also imminent in 
Southern Rhodesia, which is illegally gov- 
erned by the 5% white settler regime and is 
faced with a continuing civil war, critical 
shortages of foreign exchange and spare 
parts for industry, a tightening of U.N. sanc- 
tions violating by many countries, and the 
threat of the loss of its access to the sea 
through Beira in Mozambique. South Africa, 
which maintains a repressive system of 
apartheid, cannot expect to forever sustain 
its hold over the 75% majority population 
which is African, 

These factors voint to the need for a more 
rational U.S. foreign policy towards Africa. 
The growing constituency for Africa in this 
country plays an increasingly vital role to- 
wards bringing the necessary changes in U.S. 
policy. 

But a vigilant and informed communica- 
tions media has a significant part to play 
in both processes of constituency-building 
and bringing about a reassessment of U.S. 
policy regarding Africa. In terms of providing 
accurate information to the American pub- 
lic, erasing stereotypes about Africa, and 
serving as a responsible watchdog of the U.S.’ 
African policies, the media is crucial. 

So often, significant Africa-related events 
remain uncovered and unnoticed by the 
media-at-large in this country. For example, 
the recent Sixth Pan-African Congress held 
in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania was a historical 
coming-together of peoples of African descent 
from all over the world, for the purpose of 
seeking common solutions to our common 
problems. Yet, this was, with the exception 
of a few black newspapers and local stations, 
largely ignored by the communications media 
in this country. 

I think the history of the current struggle 
to repeal the Byrd amendment by passage of 
S. 1868, a bill to restore the U.S. to full com- 
pliance with United Nations sanctions 
against Rhodesia, is quite illustrative of the 
broader media’s frequent distortions and 
ignoring of African issues and events. (It 
should be remembered that Rhodesia sanc- 
tions is perhaps the one issue on which black 
and white constituents alike throughout the 
country have, for the past year, diligently 
expressed their support to members of Con- 
gress.) 

On February 27, 1974, I called a press con- 
ference, which launched a coordinated cam- 
paign by national black organizations and 
expressed the determination of the united 
black community that the Byrd amendment 
be repealed. This conference was attended 
by several members of the African diplo- 
matic community, representatives of national 
black organizations, and the Congressional 
Black Caucus. Yet, press coverage was vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

The stainless steel industry and other cor- 
porate interests have been very active in 
their campaign for retention of the Byrd 
amendment. However, in every one of the 
myriad of arguments used by these special 
interests in their lobby for the Byrd amend- 
ment, I have found either exaggeration, mis- 
conception, or outright falsity. Perhaps, most 
serious of all, have been attempts by indus- 
try spokesmen to convince local steelworkers 
that they will lose their jobs if sanctions are 
reimposed. As the United Steelworkers of 
America indicate in the April 7, 1974 issue of 
Steel Labor: 

“Some companies have made misleading 
statements that Steelworkers jobs are en- 
dangered by the United Nations embargo on 
Rhodesian chrome . . . The facts are that 
specialty steel jobs will not be lost but rather 
USWA ferrochrome jobs have been further 
jeopardized because of the new pressures 
from Rhodesian ferrochrome smelting 
sources . . . Today seven USWA locals who 
once employed 2,800 workers in four com- 
panies in Ohio, West Virginia, South Carolina 
and Alabama now have a workforce almost 30 
percent smaller—directly attributed to ferro- 
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chrome imports of which Rhodesia is the 
largest source. 

“When dealing with members of Congress, 
company spokesmen have never documented 
possible job loss due to any adherence to the 
Rhodesian boycott. The job loss scare is di- 
rected to the employees, as part of their game 
plan to use workers as pawns to influence 
Congressmen.” 

The misleading arguments of these corpo- 
rate interests have received some attention 
in the media-at-large; however, I would urge 
you as members of the National Association 
of Television and Radio Artists to continue 
to expose the facts in this case. Continue to 
investigate and make Africa’s constituents 
in this country aware of the distortions 
promulgated by corporate interests on this 
issue, which is expected to reach the House 
floor by Tuesday, August 13. 

Other African issues which warrant your 
continued attention include: 

(1) Portugal and Africa—It is vital, for 
the future of southern Africa, that real inde- 
pendence be achieved in Portugal's African 
“territories” and in Guinea-Bissau. Regard- 
ing the latter's application for United Na- 
tions Membership, careful attention must be 
given to whether the U.S. will support or 
veto this application in the Security Council 
this month. 

(2) The Drought-Stricken countries of 
Africa—During my recent visit to the Sahel 
region (towards the end of 1973), I was con- 
stantly reminded that the shortfall of food 
may be at least as great this year as in the 
past, and that long-term, as well as, imme- 
diate assistance was important. 

(3) The Role of NATO in Southern Africa— 
Continued attention must be paid to recent 
reports that NATO has issued directives to 
SACLANT in Norfolk, Virginia to begin con- 
tingency planning for the defense of the sea 
routes around southern Africa. 

(4) We must be continually aware of the 
worsening situation of blacks in South 
Africa. 

(5) Namibia—The floggings and detentions 
without trial by the illegal South African ad- 
ministration, as well as, the recent flight of 
Owambos from Namibia must be watched. 

(6) Problems of economic and agricultural 
development—In particular, the problem 
faced by one-crop economies in Africa and 
the impact of the oil crisis on independent, 
majority-ruled African countries deserve 
careful scrutiny. 

(7) Finally, specific, African-related legis- 
lation now pending in Congress should be 
followed. These include my Fair Employment 
Practices Bill, still pending in the House 
Judiciary Committee; Senator Mondale’s 
amendment to the Trade Bill which would 
deny tax credits to any U.S. corporations 
which pay taxes to South Africa for their 
operations in Namibia; and, legislation pend- 
ing in the Senate which would provide for a 
$25 million contribution by the U.S. to the 
African Development Bank. 

In conclusion, I would again urge an ex- 
pansion of your past coverage regarding Afri- 
ca. And, specifically, I would urge a renewed 
and increased attention to the repeal of the 
Byrd amendment before the August 13 House 
vote, 


CAPITOL HILL LAND GRAB 
HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “Capitol Hill Land 
Grab” appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. This editorial is excellent in that it 
exposes the prevailing nature of Gov- 
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ernment; namely, to expand. For the 
benefit of my colleagues the editorial 
reads as follows: 

CarrroL HILL LAND GRAB 

Sometimes Congressmen don't know when 
to stop. How else can you account for the 
revival of the House of Representatives’ pred- 
atory instincts toward its neighbor, the Li- 
brary of Congress? Several years ago the li- 
brary, one of the greatest research facilities 
in the world, finally got some land for a much 
needed third building. But before work could 
begin on its “James Madison Memorial” an- 
nex, the House began to covet the space for 
a fourth office building. Considering the hide- 
ous expense of the recently finished Rayburn 
building, an overblown monster that would 
have made Mussolini blush, this land grab 
was too blatant to carry on in daylight. After 
some public exposure, the Library of Con- 
gress was allowed to carry on. 

Now, as our Washington Wire reported 
recently, 230 Congressmen are petitioning to 
convert part of the new Madison Memorial to 
congressional office space when it is finished 
in 1978. We think this building should re- 
main what it was planned to be, a center for 
library research and a tribute to one of the 
greatest thinkers in American politics. The 
Great Hall of the Library of Congress’ main 
building, one of the architectural gems of 
Washington, has been cluttered up with tem- 
porary offices for the past decade. These office 
partitions should be surplus when the Madi- 
son Building opens. If the House needs more 
space then, it should ask for them and set 
them up in the marble expanse of the Ray- 
burn building gymnasium. 


AN APPEAL TO CONGRESS 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert the following letter from a 
concerned American citizen, Ms. Carol 
Bragg, in the Recorp. I feel this will con- 
tribute greatly to an intelligent discus- 
sion of the proposed amendment limiting 
U.S. aid to South Vietnam. 

Ms. Bragg is a Rhode Island resident 
who is abhorred by the acts of inhuman- 
ity perpetrated on the people of South 
Vietnam by the Thieu regime. Her letter 
is an impassioned plea for the lives of 
those pitiful Vietnamese who curse the 
ignominious Idonesian war. It is emo- 
tional and moving. 

I am sure that her letter will reach the 
other Members of Congress as it has my- 
self and I respectfully submit the follow- 
ing for the RECORD: 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEAR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS: Today I am 
entering the seventh week of a fast associ- 
ated with the Tiger Cage Vigil at the steps 
of the United States Capitol in Washington. 
I haye been fasting since June 24th—taking 
water only for the first week and drinking 
small amounts of juice since that time. 

I am fasting in order to express to you and 
to my fellow and sister Americans my deep 
concern for the victims of the continuing war 
in Indochina and my distress over continu- 
ing American funding of the Saigon and Lon 
Nol regimes. It is my hope that my fast will 
in some small way convey the moral unac- 
ceptability of the human cost of the war and 
serve as a reminder that Vietnam is still 
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America’s war and still America’s responsi- 
bility. 

The fast itself was inspired by the fast un- 
dertaken earlier this spring by 300 Bud- 
dhist monks and Cao Dai priests imprisoned 
in Saigon’s Chi Hoa prison. These monks and 
priests, arrested for refusing to serve in the 
military, are among the estimated 100,000 
civilians currently incarcerated by the Thieu 
regime for “crimes” ranging from failure to 
carry an identificaion card or to fly a South 
Vietnamese flag to “incite neutralism” or 
writing a peace poem after the Peace Accords 
were signed. Source (Amnesty International). 
According to the Buddhist Peace Delegation 
in Paris, at least one of the fasting monks 
died; the rest agreed, upon promise of re- 
lease, to end their fast, were later drafted 
into the military and now sit in military 
prisons around the country for refusing to 
bear arms. 

These civilian prisoners are a stark but 
revealing testimony to the lack of basic dem- 
ocratic freedoms in South Vietnam, and 
they are a symbol of the many victims of 
the continuing war. 

You are well aware of the magnitude of 
American military and economic aid to the 
Saigon government. The United States un- 
derwrites over 80 percent of the costs of the 
South Vietnamese government. The Presi- 
dent has requested a total of $1.6 billion in 
military aid and $750 million in economic 
aid for the Thieu regime for Fiscal Year 
1975. If one combines these figures with the 
amounts proposed for Cambodia and Laos, 
the total aid request for Indochina equals 
$3.7 billion—more than for all the other 
countries of the world together. And accord- 
ing to the Administration’s own admission, 
88 percent of that amount would be for war 
expenditures and only 5 percent for humani- 
tarian assistance (Agency for International 
Development FY 1975 submission to Con- 
gress). The consequences of this aid are ob- 
vious: So long as President Thieu can con- 
tinue to rely upon massive American sup- 
port, there will be no political settlement in 
Vietnam, there will be no implementation 
of the Peace Accords, there will be no peace 
for the Vietnamese. Similarly, in Cambodia, 
U.S. aid merely serves to perpetuate the 
fighting and forestall a peaceful resolution 
of the conflict, 

American planes, bombs, runs and ammu- 
nition continue to rain death and destruc- 
tion upon the peoples of Indochina. Ameri- 
can tax dollars and technical assistance 
maintain in power two regimes which flaunt 
democratic liberties and insist upon pur- 
suing military victories at great cost to the 
civilian populations. As you vote for aid to 
Indochina, please remember the victims of 
the continuing war: 

Please remember the 70,000 civilians killed 
or wounded in Vietnam during the first 
year of “peace.” 

Please remember the nearly 1 million new 
refugees generated in Vietnam since the 
signing of the Peace Accords—refugees who 
live in unspeakably squalid slums in and 
around the cities or held under threat of 
death in “resettlement camps” surrounded 
by barbed wire and guarded by armed 
soldiers. 

Please remember the tens of thousands of 
homeless, penniless, psychologically-damaged 
children who now jam the orphanages, chil- 
dren's homes and hospitals of South Viet- 
nam. 

Please remember the more than 100,000 
civilians imprisoned by the Saigon govern- 
ment for voicing opposition to President 
Thieu or merely advocating peace. 

Please remember the victims of the con- 
tinuing war and remember that in your 
votes lie the fate of millions of Indochinese, 

In peace, 
CAROL BRAGG. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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AS CONGRESS DEBATES EX-IM, 
SOVIETS OPPRESS UKRAINIANS 
AND LATVIANS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives will be shortly 
deciding the future of the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank. This bank has gained much 
attention through its ill-advised Ameri- 
can taxpayer subsidized loans to the 
Soviet Union. The Soviets desire such 
loans to build up their industrial base 
upon which is constructed their military 
power. 

The United States has been giving aid 
to the Soviet regime—the same Soviet 
regime which has been imprisoning and 
torturing untold thousands of its citi- 
zens. 

Two cases of such persecution have 
been recently brought to my attention. 
The first is the case of the Brothers 
Bruvers. Two brothers, Pavils and Olafs, 
have been arrested by the KGB in Lat- 
via. Their only “crime” was the distribu- 
tion of a public opinion questionnaire 
which is reproduced at the end of my re- 
marks. 

These two brothers are being charged 
with slandering the Soviet Government. 
They may be sentenced to years of hard 
labor in Siberia. 

Their parents have been repeatedly in- 
terrogated by the KGB. They have been 
criticized for raising their children as 
Christians. One of their sons, Danils, has 
managed to get out of Latvia after a 30- 
day hunger strike and is spreading this 
story of Soviet oppression throughout the 
United States. The American Latvian As- 
sociation is helping publicize the case in 
this country. 

The second case that I want to dis- 
cuss is that of Valentyn Moroz, a 38- 
year-old Ukrainian historian. He has 
spent 8 of the last 9 years in Soviet pris- 
ons and concentration camps. 

At his secret trial on November 17, 
1970, Moroz stated, 

Only a submissive Moroz would prove use- 
ful to you, for by “confessing” he would re- 
pudiate himself. . . . But for a Moroz of that 
breed you have to wait forever....I am 
being tried behind closed doors, but your 
secret trial will “boomerang” regardless of 
whether I am heard, or whether I remain 
silent, isolated from the world in a cell in 
Viadimir Prison. There is a silence more 
deafening than thunder and it cannot be 
muffied, even should you destroy me. Liqui- 
dation is an easy answer, but have you ever 
considered the truth—that the dead often 
count more than the living? The dead be- 
come a symbol—they are the substance that 
nourishes the will and strength of noble 
men. 


Ukrainian groups throughouv’ the 
United States have risen in support of 
Moroz. 

I urge all Americans—those whose 
roots go back to the captive nations and 
all other Americans who cherish free- 
dom—to oppose these actions of the 
Soviets. 

When the Congress votes on continu- 
ing the Ex-Im Bank, I hope these con- 
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siderations will play a role. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment must go on record as being op- 
posed to these actions of the Soviets. 
Leaders of other countries have raised 
their voices in opposition. It is time that 
we do so also. 

At this point I include in the RECORD 
a translation of the questionnaire that 
the brothers Bruvers were arrested for 
circulating a copy of a news release from 
the Committee for the Defense of Valen- 
tyn Moroz. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

When filling out this questionnaire, un- 
derline the appropriate answer. If your an- 
swer is none of those suggested below, write 
it in the additional space provided. You may 
underline all answers. This questionnaire may 
also be completed in Latvian. 
Education 


Profession 

Wationality: So. leu. aU. Ji ng ane 
1. Do you like your job? 

(a) I'm satisfied and I’m well paid. 

(b) I'm satisfied, though I'm not paid well. 

(c) I'm not satisfied. 

Why? 

2. Where do you spend your holidays? 

(a) In Latvia. 

(b) At the health resorts of the USSR. 

(c) Traveling abroad. 

Other? 

How would you like to spend your holidays? 

3. Did you buy lottery tickets (DOSAAF, 
SPORTLOTO, bonds, Lottery of the Latvian 
SSR, and others)? What was your purpose? 

(a) to increase the collective welfare. 

(b) desire to win. 

(c) wish to promote athletic activities. 

or: 

4. In what public activities do you like to 
partake? 

(a) Lectures. 

(b) Theater. 

(c) Cinema. 

(d) Demonstrations. 

(e) The “subotniki”. 

(f) Dancing. 

(required volunteer work on Saturday). 

Other activities? 

5. What kind of our radio programs do you 
like? 

(a) Social-political, 

(b) Literary. 

(c) Musical. 

6. What would you like to hear about more 
often? 

7. Give your evaluation of the situation in 
our country (by the five-point marking sys- 
tem) and explain it briefly: 

{Committee for the Defense of Valentyn 
Moroz, P.O. Box 40121, Palisades Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20016] 

News RELEASE 


The Committee for the Defense of Valen- 
tyn Moroz is conducting a continuous vigil 
against death in front of the Embassy of the 
Soviet Union in Washington, D.C. Picketing 
of the Soviet government’s treatment of Val- 
entyn Moroz is taking place at 16th and K 
Streets. The Washington action, which be- 
gan July 22nd, is part of an international 
movement to demand the release of Moroz 
and to focus world attention on his illegal 
imprisonment. 

Valentyn Moroz, a 38 year old Ukrainian 
historian, has spent eight of the last nine 
years in Soviet prisons and concentration 
camps. In 1970, he was again sentenced to 
nine years of imprisonment and five years 
exile in an illegal closed trial on charges of 
“anti-soviet propaganda and agitation.” 

Amnesty International reported that in 
1972, Moroz was gravely wounded by crim- 
inal inmates and that since that time his 
health has been declining. Reports by Jew- 
ish emmigrants, most recently by Captain 
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Anatoly Radygin who left the Soviet Union 
in 1973, state that Moroz is now kept with 
the criminally insane. Appeals to the Soviet 
government on behalf of Valentyn Moroz by 


such prominent people as Andrei Sakharov 
have been to no avail. 

On July 1, 1974, Valentyn Moroz began a 
hunger strike until death to protest the 
conditions of his imprisonment. Hunger 
strikes of solidarity with Moroz are in their 
second week in Ottawa and Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. Similar hunger strikes will begin Fri- 
day evening, July 26th, in front of the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, D.C. and Monday, 
July 29th, in front of the Soviet Mission to 
the United Nations in New York. 

The Committee for the Defense of Valen- 
tyn Moroz calls upon the United States gov- 
ernment and especially President Nixon, to 
intercede on behalf of Valentyn Moroz in an 
effort to save his life. 


CONGRESSMAN RONCALLO CALLS 
FOR A SMOOTH TRANSITION OF 
POWER 


HON. ANGELO D. RONCALLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. RONCALLO of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday’s statement by the 
President regarding his conversations 
seeking to block the FBI investigation 
into the Watergate incident casts the 
entire empeachment situation in a new 
light. There is no longer any doubt in 
my mind, or the President’s, or the 
American people’s that Richard Nixon 
took steps to insure that the investiga- 
tion would not reach his closest advisers. 
Impeachment is a certainty in the House 
and conviction by the Senate is becoming 
ever more likely. 

What -nust be considered now is not 
what is best for Richard Nixon, not what 
is best for the Congress, not what is polit- 
ically expedient for the coming elections, 
but what is best for America. This has 
caused me much agony and many sleep- 
less nights for several weeks—ever since 
the Judiciary Committee began its for- 
mal deliberations and long before yester- 
day’s revelations. 

I have come to the conclusion that no 
public interest would be served by a 
drawn-out impeachment trial which 
would tear this Nation apart and which 
could leave a blot on our history for 
centuries to come, I believe the time has 
come to prepare for a smooth and order- 
ly transitior of power from Richard 
Nixon to GreraLp Forn, a transition which 
would appear to necessitate that the 
President resign his high office so that 
the full confidence of the American peo- 
ple and of the world can be vested in his 
successor. 

There are two important things to 
keep in mind during this difficult period. 
First of all there must be a strong com- 
mitment on the part of the Congress for 
reform of our election campaign prac- 
tices. After all the shouting and all the 
vindictiveness, the House will have be- 
fore it later this week a sham of an elec- 
tion reform bill which effectively allows 
those who would be regulated to regulate 
themselves, which allows for continued 
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large contributions by special interest 
groups, does not provide for Federal 
funds to match small private contribu- 
tions in congressional elections, and 
which does not call for full financial dis- 
closure. I have cosponsorec several 
amendments and will be supporting 
others to rid the bill of these deficiencies, 
but I wonder just how deeply some of 
those who have been most vocal in their 
condemnation of the President are com- 
mitted to seeing that these abuses never 
happen again. 

I have supported most of the Presi- 
dent’s program in the past, although I 
have voted in opposition when specific 
measures were not in the best interest 
of the country or of my district. I think 
we must separate Nixon the man from 
Nixon the President. As President, Nixon 
has accomplished many great things for 
this country. I know that my four boys 
are .ot in Vietnam and will not have to 
go there thanks to his policies. I know 
that thanks to Richard Nixon we have 
removed ou- collective head from the 
sand and opened the door to relations 
with China. On the domestic scene Rich- 
ard Nixon has begun to turn the tide of 
ever more massive Government spending 
and has been working to reduce many of 
his predecessors’ misguided programs 
which are the major cause of the infla- 
tion we are facing today. It is quite prob- 
able that no other President could have 
accomplished this and a great tragedy 
that events seem to have made it impos- 
sible for him to continue in office. 

Two years ago the American people 
gave a strong mandate to Richard Nixon, 
not to misuse his office, but to use it to 
carry out his program. I believe this 
mandate still exists anc that the Con- 
gress, the press, and the public must and 
will give GERALD Forp the cooperation he 
will need to fulfill the wishes of the vast 
majority of Americans. 


MIZELL RESPONSE CONCERNING 
PRESIDENTIAL STATEMENT AND 
CONVERSATIONS OF JUNE 23, 1972 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have released the following statement 
and would like to insert it at this time 
in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT 


In response to yesterday's developments, 
I have reviewed the most recent Presidential 
statement and conversations. 

It is now clear that the President has 
acted in a manner unworthy of the highest 
office in the land. 

The evidence that is now available leads 
me sadly but inescapably to the conclusion 
that the President has not acted in keeping 
with his oath of office. 

It is now imperative that the House of 
Representatives quickly perform its Consti- 
tutional duty and that the United States 
Senate sit as Judge on the guilt or in- 
nocence of the President. 
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DR. RAY MILLER’S “ACRES FOR TO- 
MORROW” PLAN HELPS MEET TO- 
DAY’S NEEDS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
world’s appetite for food and fiber be- 
comes increasingly ravenous, the Amer- 
ican farmer is being called upon to ex- 
pand production to a level unprecedented 
in man’s history. And, as American agri- 
culture pulls out the stops, it is reassur- 
ing to know that the additional arable 
land necessary for expansion on this or- 
der of magnitude, is readily available for 
tillage. 

The availability of that rich and fertile 
land, is in no small part attributable to 
the foresight of a man of extraordinary 
vision. That man is Dr. Raymond W. 
Miller. 

Twenty years ago, Dr. Miller presented 
a new concept before the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of Agri- 
cultural College Editors. 

The idea provided for payments to 
farmers who took their excess land out 
of production, and the Christian Science 
Monitor, on July 20, 1954, quoted Dr. 
Miller as stating that— 

Such a program might be called “acres 
for tomorrow”. That is precisely what it 
would be. 

Our population is growing and may go to 
275 or 300 million during the next century. 


The Monitor went on to add that— 

There will be an acute need then for good 
cropland. “Acres for tomorrow” would also 
be a vital reserve during times of national 
emergency .. - 


Dr. Miller, then a visiting lecturer at 
the Harvard Business School, never took 
exclusive credit for the idea. He was, 
however, an ardent and vocal proponent 
of the concept. His “mothball” plan, as 
he sometimes called it, would not only 
reduce surplus production, but would 
give the land a rest to restore its fer- 
tility. 

In April 1956, Kansas Senator Frank 
Carlson and Arkansas Congressman 
Brooks Hays each read laudatory state- 
ments into the Record praising Dr, Mil- 
ler’s vigorous advocacy of this innova- 
tive concept. It was at this time that 
Senator Carlson introduced legislation 
providing for the establishment of the 
“set-aside” concept as an integral part 
of the farm program. 

The concept became a reality and all 
of us have become the beneficiaries of 
this man’s vision. 

Dr, Miller’s long and distinguished 
career goes beyond his role as an edu- 
cator and author and includes service 
as consultant to the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
also long involvement with American 
farmer cooperatives and the agricul- 
tural problems of developing nations. 

Although Dr. Miller now resides in 
Washington, he maintains close contact 
with his many friends and relatives in 
California which was his permanent 
home until 1942 henw he accepted a 
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position as an adviser to the head of the 
War Production Board. Even now he 
maintains an interest in farming opera- 
tions with his brother, Dave, near Lin- 
den, Calif., a farming community, which 
I have had the privilege of represent- 
ing in the House of Representatives for 
18 years. 

It is with great pleasure that I take 
this opportunity to salute Dr. Miller. 


NATIONAL RIVER ACADEMY OFFERS 
INNOVATIVE PROGRAM 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, since 
1970 the National River Academy of the 
United States, located in Helena, Ark., 
of the First Congressional District, has 
charted a steady course in training river- 
men for our Nation’s waterways. 

It is an innovative 22-month program 
that provides 2 months work in the 
“field” for every 2 months in the class- 
room, In this case the field is the entire 
25,000 miles of the Mississippi. 

The novelty of the program will likely 
arouse the suspicion and resistance of 
river oldtimers. But the present course 
should make believers out of skeptics and 
make skilled pilots out of young men. 

As the academy graduates its first class 
of cadets, I wish to commend to my col- 
leagues the second article of the Times- 
Picayune series by Clint Bolton on the 
National River Academy: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 

June 30, 1974] 
River INDUSTRY WILL SCRUTINIZE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY NEW TO THE MISSISSIPPI 
(By Clint Bolton) 

For all that the National River Academy at 
Helena, Ark., is almost as new to the Missis- 
sippi River as the five young New Orleanians 
who reported there last April 29, it is in the 
last analysis only a projection of all that has 
gone before, 

It will be novel, innovative and will be 
praised and damned, lauded and cursed, 
River oldtimers will view it with suspicion 
and some resistance. It will be carefully scru- 
tinized by the river industry in this country 
and world wide. 

But as the present course is set it will make 
believers out of skeptics and it will make 
skilled pilots out of young men by sound but 
unusual methods. 

From the first cadet class through the new- 
est group which entered last April, the New 
Orleans area has always been represented. 
This is as it should be because if it were not 
for The River there would be no New Orleans. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that young 
Orleanians become part of the National 
River Academy and part of the city’s life- 
stream, the river. 

AUGUST GRADUATE 


Graduating in August will be three young 
Orleanians. They are James E. Carlin; son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Carlin of Harvey; 
William A. LaGarde III, whose parents live 
in Norco; and Melvin P. Richard. 

During a recent visit to Helena, I was un- 
able to meet with these cadets in the acad- 
emy’s first graduating class, as the entire 
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class was completing a final two months “run 
on the river.” They would return to the 
academy after that final 60 days of practical 
experience and go into intense classroom 
training to pass the Coast Guard licensing 
examinations. 

However, the rest of the New Orleans dele- 
gation was “aboard” at the piloting academy 
and when the word was passed that a pho- 
tographer and writer were visiting to do 
a story for The Times-Picayune the group 
was promptly dubbed the “New Orleans Spe- 
cials.” Other publications have done articles 
about the National River Academy but none 
have, like The Times-Picayune, focused as 
heavily on “hometown talent.” 


YOUTHFUL DERISION 


Despite some youthful derision and a little 
color-me-green-with-envy ribbing from the 
other cadets, the “New Orleans Specials” 
will not suffer any prolonged agony for being 
singled out journalistically. 

The overall esprit de corps at the academy 
is excellent and refiects not only the outgoing 
attitude of the cadets but the sincere and 
soundly constructive leadership of the fa- 
cility. 

“Right now and for a few years to come, 
we will be a very limited outfit in terms of 
numbers,” Capt. Pierre R. Becker told me. 

“I wish we could double up our entrants 
every year. But we just don’t have the living 
quarters for them right now and as we do 
expand our first concern will be to the tops, 
the utmost in teaching, both in terms of in- 
structors and tools. With that will go an ex- 
pansion program of cadets. 

“Right now from me down to the newest 
arrival there is a feeling of unity, of common 
purpose. Sure, your New Orleans gang will 
probably be known on the River all their 
lives as ‘The New Orleans Specials’ but if it 
started out as kidding it will some day be 
part of this academy’s tradition. 

“Other pilots of these same years will pass 
them on the river and say, ‘That’s ole So- 
andso, He was at the academy when I was 
there. We called him and the other fellers 
from New Orleans the Specials.” 

IN WORLD WAR II 

We both grinned a little. Pierre R. Becker 
was in the first graduating class of the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Point. It 
was the class that got a hurry-up finishing 
off and was shipped out into the World War 
II action. He is also recently retired from the 
Navy Reserve as a captain. Capt. Becker 
knows a good deal about seagoing tradition 
and how, in after years, officers recall events 
which become legend and tradition. 

On the Big River, legend and traditions 
abound. The National River Academy will 
make a contribution. 

Cadets at the academy begin with a com- 
bination of instruction. The not-so-simple 
art of learning how to handle lines is basic 
This is “decking” and a good deckhand is a 
good deckhand on a towboat, a tanker to the 
Persian Gulf, or a cruise liner warping into 
a dock in an exotic tropical port. 

Immediately adjacent to the main building 
of the River Academy which houses adminis- 
trative offices, classrooms, mess and recrea- 
tional facilities and the two-to-a-room 
dormitory wing, is a dock practice area. Any- 
one viewing this sector is entitled to say, “So 
what. You have a small, beached old towboat 
and a small scale concrete parking lot which 
you've studded with butts, bollards and 
other stuff to make it look like a dock. 
Beyond that you’ve got valves and pipes to 
look like a tank barge. What's so great about 
that?” 

GOOD SHIP “LITTLE ROCK” 

Well, it just so happens that beaten-up 
little Toot of a towboat is the good ship Little 
Rock which long ago paid her dues on the 
rivers. Now tucked away on shore she pro- 
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vides new cadets with the first steps in 
deck to dock line handling. 

The butts and bollards and other items 
including the pipes and valves in the “tank- 
er” area have valid purpose. While some of 
the cadets have had exposure to towboating 
or have worked in marinas or around oil rigs 
a lot of them have never tied up much more 
than the family outboard. 

The art of securing lines and lacing a string 
of barges into a compact and manageable 
whole is not arcane but young Rene Peytral 
of New Orleans, who is one of the “new 
bunch” looked at me and said, "I know every- 
thing is standing still. I know that loop is 
big enough. But I've been heavin" this line 
for 15 minutes and I haven't got the knack 
of it yet.” 

“Hang in there. Throw five in a row and 
I might give you a Panda, just like you'd 
get at the Hoop-La game at Pontchartrain 
Beach.”. 

NO SHADE FOR CADETS 


It was 90 degrees in the shade and no 
shade that afternoon but the cadets were 
swarming all over the Little Rock and the 
mock-up dock and tanker layout. In addition 
to training young men to become river pilots 
in 22 months, the National River Academy 
has several short courses for young men now 
working on the river who want to obtain 
licenses or certificates from the Coast Guard. 

There is a three-week course for expefi- 
enced personnel who were already serving as 
master-pilot aboard vessels prior to the new 
licensing system. 

The academy has a three-week course for 
an “operator's” license which is for the ex- 
perienced steersman-deckhand and a simi- 
lar course for mates. Other courses ranging 
in length from one week to four include 
tankerman (USCG Certificate); engineer 
(USCG License); deckhand and radar ob- 
server. There is even a course for cooks and 
as I have never had a bad meal on a tow, 
I said to Capt. Becken “Cooks? What can you 
teach those guys?” 

“From your point of view nothing. But 
they need some training in ordering supplies, 
portion control, dietary methods. Things like 
that.” 

It makes sense. 


NOT NEW ORLEANS COOKIN" 

On the other hand lively Alfred “Pete” 
Peralta, an almost compulsive spokesman for 
the “New Orleans Specials,” grinned when I 
said, “How’s the chow?” 

“It is definitely not New Orleans cookin’,” 
he said firmly. 


MIGHT SEND HOME 


Christopher Cusimano, whose parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Cusimano, live at 11445 
Curran Blvd., rocked back in one of the rec- 
reation room’s many chairs and said, “We 
might send home for some real red beans, 
rice, smoked sausage and do a little New 
Orleans cookin’.” 

William Ross Mitchell IIT, whose parents 
live in Metairie, wondered aloud about a 
“big boil ... crawfish, shrimp, crab, the 
whole works.” 

The consensus, however, was “the chow’s 
okay” and between classroom instruction and 
physical hours on the mock-up docking fa- 
cilities, youthful appetites are enormous. 

Over a monumental Dagwood (“Up here no 
French bread’’) the irrepressible Peralta said, 
“TI close my eyes and pretend it’s an every- 
thing po’boy,” and Rene Peytral said, “I 


dreamed about an oyster loaf the other 
night.” 


After midday chow and for an hour or so 
in the evening when all classes have secured, 
the school’s small PX or canteen is opened. 
It is a countered corner of the mess hall and 
is supervised by second classman Joseph T. 
Davisson. His parents are Mr. and Mrs. T. B. 
Davisson of 1603 Jo Ann Place. 
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ON “DELTA QUEEN” 


Cadet Davisson is a mature young man, 
sporting a handsome mustache of the British 
Guards persuasion. He has had prior ex- 
perience on towboats and also has worked 
on the last sleep-aboard passenger ship on 
the nation’s inland waterways, the Delta 
Queen. 

His “store” stocks the usual assortment of 
toiletries, candy, smoking supplies, note- 
books, stationery, ballpoints, pencils and Na- 
tional River Academy souvenirs; pennants, 
patches, cigarette lighters and other trink- 
etry. 

Joe Davisson will graduate in a few 
months. He regards his time as a cadet as 
one of the major investments of his life. 

“Actually, a thousand dollars a year isn't 
all that much. As a matter of fact it really 
is a good buy. During the time we are aboard 
the towboats we get paid $100 a month. 
That’s what we get. Just walkaround money 
maybe but the rest of our towboat pay be- 
comes part of our tuition. So if we put up 
$1000 a year and get back in cash at least 
$400 we are only paying $600. Our various 
books and other learning tools come to about 
another $30. Of course we buy uniforms and 
other stuff. But the price is right.” 

“How much do you fellows need to get 
by here?” I asked the group. 


DOWNTOWN HELENA 


“Practically nothing. No place to spend it." 

Christopher Schneidau, whose parents are 
Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Schneidau of 7812 Willow 
Street, said, “You ever been in downtown 
Helena?” 

“No, I came out straight to the Academy. 
But I can figure out it is not exactly the 
French Quarter.” 

Somebody else said, “It isn’t the Quarter, 
it isn't Fat City.” 


Peralta said, “It is right out of that movie, 
‘American Graffiti.’ Big action is everybody 
drives up and down Cherry Street wavin’ 
noddin’ hello to everybody else. Know what 
I would do if I lived in Helena?” 

“What?” 


“Enter the National River Academy so I 
could get a good job on the river and just 
go by dear ole Helena and give her a coupla 
toot-toots on the whistle,” 

“Look, it isn't New Orleans but it isn’t 
all that bad.” 

“No. But it isn’t all that great. I told my 
Dad about it up here and he said, ‘Well, at 
least you won’t get into trouble.’ One way 
he’s right. But the last thing I want is 
trouble. Me, I came here to learn to be a 
pilot, to make myself a career. 

“We got some guys here you could call 
drop-outs. If a guy doesn’t dig going to col- 
lege is he some kind of creep? And if he 
learns about this place and wants to take 
a shot I don’t think that’s bad at all. 


OFFICE NOT FOR HIM 


“I didn’t want to be a lawyer, a doctor of 
anything like that. I don't think I'd be 
happy working in an office. At least not right 
now. This thing... the whole river... 
that’s for me. But this is no place for a guy 
who is just dropping out. You learn and 
remember. You know how many aids to 
navigation there are between the Huey P. 
Long Bridge and Baton Rouge?” 

“No ... and neither do you.” 

“I admit that. But one of these days I’m 
gonna know them and all the others. That’s 
part of this stuff here.” 

Dedication is also a part of what's up 
there at Helena. It is almost a tangible force. 

Part of the National River Academy dedi- 
cation is to a soon-to-be-realized dream. 
From the superintendent to the New Orleans 
Specials who had their first sight of the 
academy on April 29, 1974, you hear it... 
“Wait ‘til we get the simulator.” 
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MEDICAL BILLS MAY FORCE FAM- 
ILY TO LOSE HOME 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
story of George DeVirgilio, his wife 
Peggy, and their 4-year-old son, Dean, 
relates the plight of a family caught in 
the middle: burdened by inflation, by 
heavy medical costs, and by a system 
which offers little assistance to the mid- 
dle class, 

The DeVirgilio’s predicament is one of 
intense personal suffering. George is a 
proud, ambitious, hardworking man— 
whose family has come upon hard times. 

The story of these gallant people is a 
clear and convincing indication of the 
pressing need in this country for some 
form of national health insurance. We 
must ensure that American families like 
the DeVirgilio’s are protected against the 
ravaging burden of medical costs for 
treatment and care. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I in- 
sert the following story on the plight of 
the DeVirgilio family, as it appeared in 
the August 1 edition of the Hartford 
Courant. 

The article follows: 

Son AUTISTIC, Wire ILL—MAN Fears HOME 
Loss Wrra MEDICAL BILLS 
(By Joseph A. O'Brien) 

NORTH CANAAN.—It was a troubled home 
without a mother and 4-year-old Dean sat 
alone at the big dining room table Tuesday 
eating the supper his father had cooked. 

It was a tomato sauce dish with bread and 
butter and milk, and Dean ate in silence. His 
Father, George DeVirgilio talked in the 
nearby living room of their brown wood- 
frame house on a sharp curve of heavily trav- 
eled Rt. 44. 

Dean can speak, but he can't carry on a 
conversation. His father said Dean has been 
diagnosed as having “minimal brain dys- 
function, semi-autism, epilepsy, asthma, 
various allergies” and emotional disturbance. 

“Autistic children” withdraw into them- 
selves,” said his father. 

But it wasn’t Dean’s problems the reporter 
came to hear about. His father had written 
The Courant about the financial situation 
that may force Dean and his parents to lose 
their home. 

Money has been tight for the family and 
things got worse a month ago when Dean's 
mother, Mrs. Peggy DeVirgilio was admitted 
to Hall-Brooke Hospital in Westport. She has 
“extreme depression,” De Virgilio said. 

It wasn't always this way for DeVirgilio. 
He was listed in the 1972 edition of “Out- 
standing Young Men of America.” In past 
years, he was a foreman at the Waring Prod- 
ucts factory in New Hartford and later 
worked at a Hartford bank. 

He now works fulltime in the engineering 
department at the Torrington Co. as a time 
study man and Saturdays at Fuller Hardware 
Store here. The money doesn’t go far enough. 

Last year the family’s total income was 
$9,900, with medical expenses of $3,090. 

DeVirgilio said his group insurance at the 
factory helps pay his wife’s hospital bill of 
$120 per day plus other charges. He is paying 
$210 per week above the insurance coverage. 

He bought his house two years ago and has 
a mortgage with Canaan Savings Bank. 

He’s four months behind in his mortgage 
payments of $152 per month including money 
for property taxes. He also is paying off a 
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loan for the 10 per cent down payment 
when he bought his house and mortgaged 
is for $14,500. 

DeVirgilio has borrowed heavily in an at- 
tempt to keep up his payments and buy food. 
“Instant coffee this week went from $1.89 to 
$2.07,” he said, “It adds up fast.” 

Last week he borrowed $500 from the fac- 
tory credit union to pay his wife's hospital 
bill. 

He also increased a finance company loan 
to the maximum of $1,800. “I borrowed the 
money to live with,” he said. “Right now I’m 
back up to $1,800 at 21 per cent interest. That 
amounts to $2,400 that I owe them.” 

He said, “I'm trying to provide a home 
and everything else.” 

SEEKS HELP 

DeVirgilio has written to Gov. Meskill and 
U.S. Rep. Ella T. Grasso, D-6th Dist. 

He said he received no reply from Meskill 
but a Grasso aide phoned him twice and ad- 
vised him of ways to help his son. “We were 
very pleased that she did at least try,” he 
said, 

TRIED WELFARE 

DeVirgilio said he tried to get help from 
state welfare but could not. He also said he 
was told he does not qualify for the food 
stamp program because of his income. 

He said he has tried the Veterans Admin- 
istration but does not qualify for help be- 
cause he is a peace-time Navy veteran. He 
said Social Security cannot help him because 
he is not disabled. 

He pays $22 a week to keep Dean at a day- 
care home while he works. 

Dean gets allergy and asthma shots at the 
Sharon Clinic and DeVirgilio said he owes 
the clinic $500 for visits by his wife, Dean 
and himself. 

“I would like to see some kind of a fund 
started for people who have these problems,” 
he said. 

“They have all kinds of funds for every- 
thing else. Like $4 million for a people 
mover.” 

“What really bothers me,” he said, “is that 
you hear the plight of people on welfare and 
minority groups. But you never hear about 
the middle class that is trying to do some- 
thing. Or the so-called middle class, it’s not 
anymore,” 

Dean hadn't finished his supper, but he 
climbed onto his father's lap. He smiled in 
silence, His father asked that Dean not be 
photographed and declined to have his own 
picture taken. 

“We'll help you back out of the driveway,” 
said his father. 

“That’s a wicked curve.” 

Dean and his father stood opposite their 
driveway and waved when the road was clear. 


TRIBUTE TO WAYNE MORSE 
HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to join with my colleagues 
in paying tribute to the memory of the 
distinguished former Senator Wayne 
Morse. 

Wayne Morse was a man of towering 
conscience, conviction, and integrity. A 
renowned legal scholar, former dean of 
the law school at the University of Ore- 
gon, Wayne Morse was a champion of 
working men and women who vigorously 
supported President Truman’s veto of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act. 

In the Senate he was a champion of 
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home rule for the citizens of the District 
of Columbia. 

Wayne Morse, 10 years ago recognized 
the folly of the Vietnam war and voted 
against the original Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution. Time has proven the correctness 
of his views and confirmed the integrity 
of his courageous action. 

The country has lost a true patriot and 
public servant. I should like to join with 
my colleagues in extending sympathy to 
his wife. 

The Nation and the Congress are the 
richer because of Wayne Morse’s service. 
His record of public service sets a stand- 
ard for all who would serve the common 
good. 


THE RED CHINESE MANPOWFR 
PROGRAM 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speake `, I ask 
that an article from the July 31 New 
York Times be included in the RECORD 
for the purpose of pointing out that Red 
China also has a manpower program de- 
signed to overcome the problem of un- 
employment. The people of China risk 
being shot by the People’s Liberation 
Army, being eaten by sharks, drowning 
at sea, being keelhauled by the People’s 
Navy, and being torn to pieces on oyster- 
beds in order to avoid participating in 
Mao’s comprehensive manpower train- 
ing program. Perhaps that fact will not 
induce our liberal friends to reconsider 
their plans for a great society, but may- 
be someone, somewhere will have second 
thoughts about the policies our Govern- 
ment is adopting. 

The article follows: 

HONG KONG GETTING CHINESE FLEEING RURAL 
Duty 
(By Joseph Lelyveld) 

Hone Kone, July 30.—It’s an cld story, 
with an ebb and flow that is almost as reg- 
ular as the tides, and no one seems to notice 
when the tide is a little swollen. But the fact 
is that the number of illegal immigrants 
fleeing to this overcrowded British colony 
from the adjacent Chinese province of 
Kwangtung is higher now than it has been 
in a decade. 

Sometimes they climb over or tunnel under 
the wire fencing that China has strung 
along the colony’s 22 miles of land border. 
Sometimes they hijack a motorized junk 
from a fishing commune, or bribe a fisher- 
man to drop them off on one of Hong Kong's 
outlying islands. 

But mostly they swim, staying in the water 
from four to twelve hours until they land 
on a beach or mudflat that is under British 
jurisdiction. To reach that point, they have 
to move stealthily through the Chinese coun- 
tryside by night, eluding the patrols and 
trained police dogs of the People’s Liberation 
Army. Also, they need stamina to overcome 
cramps, and wit to stay out of the beam of 
searchlights mounted on Chinese patrol 
boats, which sometimes operate within 100 
yards of Hong Kong’s shore. 

More than anything else, they need luck. 
In Deep Bay, which lies to the west of Hong 
Kong’s New Territories, there are oyster beds 
that can cut swimmers to ribbons at low tide 
and oystermen who occasionally apprehend 
them and turn them back to Chinese 
authorities. 
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THERE ARE ALSO SHARKS 

In Mirs Bay, which lies to the east, there 
are strong currents that can sweep swim- 
mers past one of the several small islands for 
which they usually aim and out to the 
South China Sea. Now and then, there are 
also sharks. Two weeks ago a 23-year-old 
woman named Tang Lai-yee managed to swim 
to safety after a shark had snapped off her 
right foot. Her three companions never made 
it. 

In the first six months of the year, the 
police here reported the arrival of 2,833 illegal 
immigrants from Kwangtung, an increase of 
35 per cent over the number reported for the 
first half of 1973, and more than twice as 
many as were reported for all of 1970. 

The police statistics are the known cases. 
The number of the unknown cases, Can- 
tonese who quietly meld into Hong Kong’s 
population without bothering to make them- 
selves known to the authorities, is anyone’s 
guess. The immigration Department, which 
operates on the theory that the police 
statistics should generally be multiplied by 
a factor of three, estimates that 8,230 persons 
escaped in the first half of the year. 

Even if that estimate is accepted, it rep- 
resents only a trickle when set against 
Kwangtung’s population of 42 million, let 
alone the total of more than 800 million Chi- 
nese, But a substantial proportion of the il- 
legal immigrants these days are urban youths 
who have been sent to rural communes from 
Canton and other cities in Kwangtung as 
part of the general movement in China to 
send “educated young people” from the cities 
to the countryside. 

Reviewed in that context, the rise in the 
number coming to Hong Kong does not seem 
incidental. 

In the last four years, it is said, more than 
100,000 youths have been “rusticated” from 
Canton to the communes. In that same pe- 
riod, about 70,000 illegal immigrants are 
estimated by the Immigration Department- 
to have made their way to Hong Kong. Even 
if the estimate is discounted by 50 percent 
and it is assumed that only one in four was 
a “sentdown” youth—a conservative guess— 
that would still leave nearly 9,000 youths who 
have fied to the colony to evade that draft. 
Many more must have tried and failed. 

Interviews with the youths tend to con- 
firm the impression left by the statistics— 
that Hong Kong is alluring now to many 
young Chinese who live near enough to make 
the attempt because it represents a haven 
from the countryside. 

Reached here last month on his second 
attempt after five-and-a-half years on a rub- 
ber plantation on Hainan Island, traced his 
own decision to flee to a photogranh he re- 
ceived in the mail in 1972, The picture show- 
ed a young man posing in front of the Hong 
Kong skyline, dressed in a smart sports 
jacket and a tie. He was a friend of a friend, 
and he had reached the colony by swimming. 

“I never saw such beautiful clothes in 
Canton,” the former Red Guard said. 

In June, 1973, the young man made his 
first attempt to flee and was attacked by a 
police dog just as he reached the coast, He 
was then arrested and held in detention 
camps for a little more than a month before 
being sent back to the rubber plantation. The 
first camp, in Paoan County, had about 300 
young men like himself, he estimated, who 
had been caught trying to flee; the second. 
in Canton, had about 1,000. 

MANY PRACTICE SWIMMING 

Back on Hainan Island, he was put through 
a routine “criticism” session but otherwise 
not punished for his defection, By a ruse, 
he managed to get back to Canton where he 
persuaded his younger brother to join him 
in plotting another attempt to reach Hong 
Kong. From January to May this year, he 
said, they swam in the Pearl River for several 
hours a day in order to build up their 
stamina. 
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Many young men and women were swim- 
ming there, too. Swimming has been regard- 
ed as a revolutionary activity elsewhere in 
China ever since Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s 
celebrated swim in the Yangtze River eight 
years ago. In Canton, however, the motives of 
a dedicated swimmer are likely to be suspect. 

The former Red Guard and other refugees 
who were interviewed described a youth 
scene in Canton that has its own special 
slang, full of new coinages that are used 
in veiled discussions of the prospects for 
fleeing. They speak, for instance, of shift- 
ing their feet, meaning that they are point- 
ing them now to Hong Kong; or of pulling 
up anchor, meaning that they are ready to 


Because a permit is needed to buy a com- 
pass in Canton, the young man said, he made 
his own in preparation for the 10-day hike 
that he and his brother took to the coast. 
Asked where he learned to make a compass, 
he replied: “It’s common knowledge among 
the young men my age in Canton.” 

He said he had been earning 22 yuan 
(about $11) a month on the rubber planta- 
tion. Illegal immigrants from the less pros- 
perous communes in southeast China not 
infrequently quote levels of remuneration of 
$5 a month or less when questioned about 
their motives for flight. 

The minority of the new arrivals who put 
their motives in political terms almost in- 
variably say that they had trouble in China 
because of a “bad” class background; that 
is, that they lived under a cloud because 
their forebears were landlords or merchants. 

But according to Prof, Martin Whyte, a 
University of Michigan sociologist who has 
had 70 extended interviews with refugees as 
part of a study on the rural family in 
Kwangtung, “most of the cases fit generally 
into the category of economic opportunity.” 

The coastal provinces of Kwangtung and 
Fukien, he noted, have traditionally regarded 
emigration as a way out of economic difficul- 
ties. “To a certain extent,” he said, “these 
people are not totally apolitical in that they 
feel that the political system keeps them 
from having opportunities they think they 
should have. But most of them cannot be 
called anti-Communist. Essentially, they are 
just looking for a better break.” 

The former Red Guard, who used a Chinese 
term that is best translated as “escapee” to 
describe himself, said he had come to Hong 
Kong because he wanted a job with a future. 
“They say there is no unemployment in Can- 
ton,” he remarked, ‘but that’s because every- 
one is sent to the countryside. Going to the 
countryside isn’t employment.” 


THE RADICAL ATTACK UPON 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days there have been increasing attacks 
upon academic freedom at the Nation’s 
colleges and universities. Speakers ex- 
pressing unpopular opinions have been 
forced from lecture platforms and a new 
effort is being made by radical students 
and their supporters on university facul- 
ties to enforce a new conformity upon 
American intellectual life. 

At both the Universities of Chicago and 
Toronto, for example chapters of Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society attempted 
to prevent Prof. Edward Banfield of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a distin- 
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guished expert in urban affairs, from 
speaking. Professor Banfield has become 
a target of the radical left because, as 
James Ring Adams points out in the Wall 
Street Journal, he “is an influential crit- 
ic of social reform proposals who has 
irritated many liberals by his argument 
that the state of the cities is neither as 
bad nor as easily changed as it has been 
made out to be.” 

The attack against scholarly ideas does 
not, however, end with Professor Ban- 
field. Mr. Adams writes: 

On a number of college campuses across 
the country, reputable scholars have found 
themselves targets of a campaign against 
“racism,” even though nothing in their writ- 
ings would seem to raise the issue. The SDS 
and several smaller groups . . . have harassed 
professors at Temple University, San Fran- 
cisco State College, Wayne State University, 
the University of Connecticut at Storrs, and 
the University of Washington. 


The SDS publication, New Left Notes, 
boasts of attempts to ban such “racist” 
books as an introductory sociology text 
that discussed “the culture of poverty” 
theory, a psychology text that explains 
IQ tests, and a popular environmentalist 
tract that warns about overpopulation. 

At Yale University, 150 students took 
part in a noisy demonstration which pre- 
vented Prof. William C. Shockley from 
participating in a debate. Kingman 
Brewster, Jr., president of Yale, de- 
nounced the 75 minute chanting, stomp- 
ing, clapping protest as representing the 
choice of.‘‘storm trooper tactics in prefer- 
ence to free speech.” 

Measure, the publication of the Uni- 
versity Centers for Rational Alternatives, 
a group headed by such leading acad- 
emicians as Sidney Hook, Joseph Scran- 
dis, and M. M. Todorovich, declares: 

The picture being formed is becoming 
clearer. Radical groups from the remains of 
the New Left are making a serious and con- 
certed effort to regain their former position 
on American campuses. They hope that the 
grace charge of racism will do it for them. By 
focusing on some of the more extreme ex- 
trapolations . . . they hope to associate with 
them others whose teachings may have 
nothing to do with race at all. They then 
can hope to tar all those who defend aca- 
demic freedom as racists too. These efforts 
have led to disgraceful acts of political ter- 
rorism against individual professsors. 


Mr. Adams’ article, “Shut Up, Profes- 
sor!”, which appears in the June 25, 1974, 
issue of the Wall Street Journal, is an 
important contribution to the discussion 
of this unfortunate state of affairs. I wish 
to share this article with my colleagues, 
and insert it into the Recorp at this time: 

SHUT Up, PROFESSOR! 
(By James Ring Adams) 

In the recently-ended academic year, few 
if any colleges closed down in crisis. The 
mood has been described as apathetic, and 
even complacent. But measured against aca- 
demic ideals, the campuses are still dis- 
turbed, Faced now with disruptions from 
small and often loony radical groups, col- 


leges have not yet found a way to insure that 
free speech can take place. 


For at least two universities, indeed, aca- 
demic freedom controversies have outlasted 
the school year. Last week a Chicago criminal 
court took up charges against five nonstu- 
dents charged with disrupting a meeting at 
the University of Chicago and hitting a dean. 
(The cases were continued to August 29, on 
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a defense motion.) Meanwhile, the Univer- 
sity is pressing extradition proceedings in 
the Detroit courts against two other out-of- 
state disrupters. At the University of To- 
ronto, a circus-like televised disciplinary 
hearing has entered its sixth, and possibly 
final week. 

Both the Chicago and Toronto incidents 
involved efforts by SDS chapters to prevent 
lectures by Edward C. Banfield, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s controversial but 
highly regarded urbanologist. As these in- 
cidents show, speech disruptions are no 
longer confined to a few questionable cases, 
like Dr. William B. Shockley’s amateur racial 
theorizing. Prof. Banfield is an influential 
critic of social reform proposals who has ir- 
ritated many liberals by his argument that 
the state of the cities is neither as bad nor as 
easily changed as it has been made out to be. 
But the attack against scholarly ideas doesn’t 
end with him. 

On a number of college campuses across 
the country, reputable scholars have found 
themselves targets of a campaign against 
“racism,” even though nothing In their writ- 
ings would seem to raise that issue. The SDS 
and several smaller groups allied in a “Com- 
mittee Against Racism” have harassed pro- 
fessors at Temple University, San Francisco 
State College, Wayne State University, the 
University of Connecticut at Storrs, and the 
University of Washington. The SDS New 
Left Notes boasts of attempts to ban such 
“racist” books as an introductory sociology 
text that discusses the “culture of poverty” 
theory, a psychology text that explains IQ 
tests, and a popular environmentalist tract 
that warns about over-population, Paul 
Ehrlich’s “The Population Bomb.” 

THE NCLC’S OBSESSION 


The National Caucus of Labor Committee, 
a separate group obsessed with alleged “CIA 
and KGB brainwashing” attempts against 
its members, goes after researchers on behav- 
ior modification wherever it thinks it finds 
them. (A recent NCLC pamphlet on two 
doctors doing drug research at a New York 
medical college accused them of training 
“zombie” hit-squads of former drug addicts 
“to terrorize the population and prepare the 
way for a military take-over within a few 
months.”’) 

These groups usually count only a few stu- 
dent members, and their attacks against pro- 
fessors have been heavily reinforced by off- 
campus sympathizers. As the incidents at 
Chicago and Toronto illustrate, universities 
have had trouble coming to grips with this 
pattern. 

At Professor Banfield’s March 20 University 
of Chicago appearance, one of the American 
Enterprise Institute’s bicentennial lectures, 
the school tried to limit the audience to in- 
vited guests and students. But as some 30 
picketers marched outside, about 10 nonstu- 
dent radicals got in, flashing forged univer- 
sity ID cards. After the introduction, said 
one Chicago professor the disrupters tried to 
rush the stage. People in the audience 
stopped them, he said, “and after some minor 
pushing and more shouting the disrupters 
... got off the stage and took up a position 
directly in front of it, where they unfolded 
a banner and chanted slogans such as “Racist 
Banfield you can't hide. We charge you with 
genocide.” 

“For the next fifty minutes,” the professor 
continued, “Banfield sat patiently on the 
stage while the disrupters alternated between 
vilifying his name and shouting a repetitive 
harangue at the audience.” The talk was 
canceled at the end of the hour. (It was 
delivered the next day before a smaller group 
of professors.) 

Some faculty complain bitterly that the 
administration should have called city police 
to evict the intruders. School officials reply 
that they feel no inhibition about forcibly 
removing disrupters but that in this case 
they feared that physical damage would re- 
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sult. In fact, Chicago did take steps to iden- 
tify the nonstudent intruders and is now 
pressing charges against seven of them in 
the city courts. Two students in the incident 
have already received six month “suspended 
suspensions” (which go into effect if the 
students cause more trouble), and the stu- 
dent government voted by a three-to-two 
margin to kick SDS off campus for two terms. 

A week before the Chicago talk, Professor 
Banfield went through a two-day ordeal at 
the University of Toronto, His lecture and 
seminar appearances on March 12 were 
marked mainly by steady heckling, although 
a number of radicals stormed on stage after 
his afternoon talk and might have caused 
him injury if several Toronto faculty hadn't 
intervened. At his major lecture the second 
day—on Adam Smith—campus police took 
elaborate measures to protect Mr. Banfield’s 
personal safety. But someone forgot to secure 
the lecture platform. 

When Prof. Banfield arrived to mount the 
podium, the SDS had taken over the stage 
and draped it with the placards reading “no 
academic freedom for racists." One nonstu- 
dent, who some thought wore a set of brass 
knuckles under his black gloves, threatened 
to harm him if he went further. His Toronto 
faculty hosts angrily called off the lecture, 
and Prof. Banfield went home. 

Toronto is having a more difficult time 
than Chicago in coping with the incident. 
Immediately after the second lecture, mem- 
bers of Toronto’s Faculty Association in- 
dignantly accused the administration of lax- 
ity and demanded firm measures to protect 
freedom of speech. Within a week, Toronto 
President John Evans proposed a broad 
policy on disruptions to the University Gov- 
erning Council, the equivalent of a board of 
trustees. The university would guarantee 
that any disrupted meeting would be recon- 
vened within 24 hours and would provide all 
necessary protection, including metropolitan 
police. 

But at a crowded meeting on March 28 to 
vote these rules through, the council was 
itself the scene of turmoil. As the overflow 
crowd was turned away from the council 
chamber, some 50 SDS sympathizers tried to 
force their way in. Breaking in doors and 
slugging it out with a rear guard of campus 
police, they burst into the meeting and 
drowned out the speakers with their shouts. 
The council broke up. But it reconvened 
hastily the next afternoon, calling in 100 
metropolitan police for protection. In a calm 
and unhurried atmosphere, it voted through 
the disruption policy. 

The council also tried to settle the prob- 
lem of how to deal with the student disrup- 
ters, a major problem since Toronto’s dis- 
ciplinary body, called the Caput, was in the 
advanced stages of atrophy. (No action has 
been taken against nonstudents in the Ban- 
field incident, or anyone in the governing 
council disruption.) This unwieldy body, 
consisting of deans from various depart- 
ments, would have been abolished altogether 
last year if students hadn't voted down the 
proposed replacement. The council gave it 
jurisdiction over the disrupters, but the trial 
quickly became messier than anyone had ex- 
pected. By a quirk of Ontario law, the Caput 
has quasi-judicial powers and the two SDS 
defendants are exploiting them to the full. 
The radicals, conducting their own defense 
with protracted cross-examinations, have 
subpoenaed up to 200 defense witnesses. To 
cap off the confusion, presiding officer Albert 
Abel, a Toronto law professor, agreed at the 
beginning to allow local educational tele- 
vision to videotape the proceedings. 

Said one student, “It's like Woody Allen’s 
parody of the Chicago Seven trial.” 

THE TORONTO RATIONALE 

Like the University of Chicago group, the 
Toronto SDS claims that their basic purpose 
is to keep “racist” speakers off the campus. 
Said one sympathizer, “Protesters who pre- 
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vent academic racists from lecturing take the 
position that the very expression of racist 
theories is a crime to be physically stopped in 
much the same way as the burglar must be 
stopped. . . . To those who say ‘How can 
racism be the issue unless we first hear 
what the speaker has to say?’ . . . the reply 
must be that their right to hear the speaker 
must cede to the right of his victims to be 
free from racial discrimination.” A student 
leader of the Toronto group claimed to draw 
his inspiration from the way “Stalin and 
the Communist scientists fought and ex- 
posed the ‘academic racists’ of the 1920s, 
1930s and 1940s.” 

But this campaign against “racism” uses 
& very broad definition of this term. The 
charges against Professor Banfield rest on 
evidence like his positions in favor of “re- 
moval of the minimum wage, arrests in the 
ghetto on ‘probable cause,’ and ‘closely 
supervised housing projects’” (to quote one 
SDS leaflet). The Toronto chapter, which has 
tried to raise support among that city’s 
300,000 Italian immigrants, called him “anti- 
Italian.” (Even though Mr. Banfield is mar- 
ried to the daughter of Italian immigrants 
to the United States.) 

Chicago radicals, trying to rouse their own , 
constituency, labeled him “anti-Latin.” SDS 
propaganda at his own University of Penn- 
sylvania gravely accuses him of hostility to- 
ward “blacks, poor whites, Asian-Americans 
and native-born Americans,” as well as 
women. 

(The Toronto Faculty Association formally 
denounced these “libelous and scurrilous 
attacks” on Professor Banfield’s work as 
“conscienceless distortion of some of his cul- 
tural and class generalizations, taken wholly 
out of their proper context.”) 

No matter how blatant on their face, how- 
ever, these disruptions and propaganda 
campaigns ultimately have a corrosive effect 
on the academic atmosphere. Professor Ban- 
field’s reputation has been blackened among 
people who are totally ignorant of his work. 
The Chicago bureau of the Associated Press, 
for instance, reported on May 16 that he “has 
written that blacks are inferior to whites,” 
such a bald misstatement that even the SDS 
has hesitated to use it. The AP corrected its 
error eight days later. 

This pressure also makes people reluctant 
to spread their ideas, or even lecture publicly. 
Professor Banfield himself wants to spare 
other institutions the turmoil that has al- 
ready weakened Toronto and Chicago. He 
says, “I don’t want to be in the position 
of a rat carrying fleas infected with the, 
bubonic plague from one place to another.” 

Yet some of the more naive “anti-racist” 
demonstrators scarcely seem aware of the 
damage they are doing. Professor Banfield 
recalls that one of his most persistent 
hecklers at Toronto, a very indignant young 
girl, came up to him between sessions and 
asked him to autograph an SDS fiyer. “It 
leaves you gasping,” he said. “What kind of 
politics is this?” 


ALLENSWORTH PARK PROJECT 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is no effort to recall the con- 
tributions of Frederick Douglass, Mary 
McLeod Bethune, George Washington 
Carver, Harriet Tubman, and many 
other great black Americans who made 
and continue to make history. Today, I 
am extremely proud to give tribute to 
another great black American who made 
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history many of us have little or no 
knowledge about—Lt. Col. Allen Allens- 
worth. 

Lieutenant Colonel Allensworth was 
born a slave in 1842 somewhere on a 
Southern plantation. Reportedly sold 
twice on the auction block before he es- 
caped, Allensworth fought for the Union 
side in the Civil War. After the war, he 
stayed with the military as an Army 
chaplain, serving through the Spanish- 
American War. Upon retirement, Allens- 
worth was honored with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, retired, the highest rank 
attained by any black person at that 
time. 

Lieutenant Colonel Allensworth then 
went to California with the dream of es- 
tablishing a community for his people, 
where all blacks might live and share a 
cultural heritage. Eventually, a site in 
Tulare County, located between the cen- 
tral valley cities of Fresno and Bakers- 
field was chosen by the colonel. 

In 1908, a colony bearing the colonel’s 
name became the first and only kind of 
community establishment for blacks, 
The town of Allensworth grew rapidly, 
and in 1912 a school district was formed. 

The small black town even expanded 
to include a judicial district in 1914. At 
its peak, the Allensworth Colony devel- 
oped into an 80-acre enterprise and sup- 
ported nearly 200 families. Today, in 
1974, a few remaining members of this 
still all-black town in California remem- 
ber well how the people of Allensworth 
once gathered around the colonel to hear 
his philosophy of life. One long-time 
resident remembers Colonel Allensworth 
as a “good and capable leader.” Now, a 
variety of factors including the passing 
of the colonel in 1914, and inadequate 
living conditions have sent the town on 
the road to decline. However, Allens- 
worth will not sink into obscurity. 

California is in the process of purchas- 
ing the town of Allensworth. Proposition 
1, which was recently passed by Cali- 
fornia voters, allows for the development 
of State beaches, parks, and recreation 
and historical facilities. This bond meas- 
ure will supply a substantial amount of 
funding toward Allenworth’s goal of be- 
coming a black historical park. The proj- 
ect will focus on and represent the 
growth and contributions of blacks as a 
result of their roots in Allensworth. 

Entire restoration of the colony as it 
was in the days of the colonel is planned, 
including the colonel’s house, town build- 
ings, and a church. Plans for the recon- 
struction of the Allensworth Colony also 
involve a complete intellectual center, a 
museum, research area, and other signif- 
icant emphases on black culture. 

In charge of drawing up incorporation 
papers for the implementation of Allens- 
worth is Dr. Kenneth G. Goode, vice 
chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. According to Dr. 
Goode, the complete reconstruction of 
Allensworth will span a 10-year period. 
Black consultants, Willis & Associates, 
will plan the pattern and design of the 
colony. A black ranger has also been 
signed on for coordination of Allens- 
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worth as a park project. Richard 
Humphrey of Senior Planning in Los 
Angeles is acting administrator for the 
project. 

Unique is the Allensworth project for 
it involves an all-black town expanding 
into a historical facility not only em- 
phasizing black culture, but black direc- 
tion as well. This makes the culmination 
of this project, its authenticity and 
scope, a black American first. Hopefully, 
this endeavor of restoring the town of 
Allensworth, Calif., will bring awareness 
of forgotten contributions of black 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the determi- 
nation and initiative of Lt. Col. Allen 
Allensworth in founding a colony for his 
people. And I also commend the remain- 
ing residents of the town of Allensworth, 
whose very faith and courage make the 
upcoming Allensworth Historical Park 
project possible. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much disturbed that the Committee on 
Appropriations has seen fit to cut only 
$3.7 billion from the requested appro- 
priation for the Department of Defense. 
Even this is partially offset by transfer 
authority for $410 million from appro- 
priations for previous years, leaving a net 
cut of only $3.3 billion. 

I am disturbed by the enormous ap- 
propriation of over $83 billion—almost $5 
billion more than last year—in this one 
bill, which by no means covers all aspects 
of military expenditures. But I am even 
more disturbed by the implications of 
such funding. We appear to say to the 
world that we have no serious intention 
of seeking peace, but instead plan new 
and aggressive action. 

To explain in detail some of these im- 
plications, I testified on May 30, 1974, 
before the Subcommittee on Defense Ap- 
propriations of the House Appropriations 
Committee. I would like to insert that 
testimony into the Record today: 
TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE BELLA S. ABZUG 

BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEFENSE 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to present for 
your consideration my objections to the mili- 
tary budget for Fiscal Year 1975. As you 
know, I have objected each year to the ever- 
rising military budget, and this year I object 
even more strenuously. For this year we have 
not only the highest peacetime budget in our 
history, but the most dangerous request ever 
made by the Pentagon: the proposal to con- 


vert our nuclear policy to a first-strike capa- 
bility. 

I will return to that, but first let me note 
the newly provocative stance in the overall 
request. The very magnitude of the request is 
staggering—over $94 billion dollars. After 
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other wars, the Pentagon budget has been 
drastically reduced. This year we are asked 
to increase war expenditures by some $8 bil- 
lion, or 9.4%. Why? When even the Secretary 
of Defense concedes that this is “the first 
budget in a decade that does not include 
support of US forces in combat.” 

Then we are asked to approve new land 
forces with new equipment; to extend our 
air-lift capacity; to continue supporting dic- 
tatorships all over the world. I thought we 
had renounced the role of world policeman— 
but in this year’s budget we are asked to 
authorize a “stabilizing military presence” in 
the Indian Ocean, which has traditionally 
been a zone of peaceful commerce among na- 
tions. We are beginning a whole new program 
of chemical weapons, rather than agreeing to 
the Geneva Protocol which bans their use. 
We are asked to retire prematurely our ex- 
isting surface ships in favor of an entirely 
nuclear navy. 

Most dangerous of all, we are asked to ap- 
prove more accurate nuclear weapons to that 
we can pinpoint our destructiveness “not 
only on cities and (missile) silos” but also 
upon “a long list of important assets” such 
as airfields and construction plants, 

Well aware of the implications, the Penta- 
gon is tooling up civil defense again. In his 
March posture statement, Secretary Schles- 
linger outlined plans for the evacuation of 
millions of Americans from 250 urban areas. 
Pilot projects are to begin in eight to ten 
areas this summer. This is the first major civil 
defense initiative since the early 60's, when a 
very tense situation existed between the US 
and the Soviet Union. 

All of this is being watched by the rest of 
the world with great alarm; especially by the 
Soviet Union, which can only react by in- 
creasing its own defenses, 

This is a confrontation budget. Negotia- 
tion itself is viewed as another form of com- 
bat. Despite all the Administration's rhetoric 
about detente, SALT agreements and mutual 
balanced force reductions, we are moving in 
the direction of more, and more aggressive, 
weaponry. We are told we must develop ever 
more lethal weapons as “bargaining chips". 
Obviously hawks in the Soviet Union will in- 
sist upon doing the same. Where will it end? 

Let us examine briefly several aspects of 
the proposed budget. That $94 billion rep- 
resents nearly 48% of government spending 
requiring approval by Congress. An addi- 
tional $2.8 billion in a supplemental request 
for 1974 would, according to Senator Prox- 
mire, make the amount “more than $10 bil- 
lion higher than last year's budget in cur- 
rent dollars and a whopping $4.4 billion after 
fully allowing for in4dation.” 

In the Military Procurement bill, for ex- 
ample, weapons procurement is up 23.4%, 
research, development, testing and evalua- 
tion, up 15.9%, operation and maintenance 
of the military establishment, 13.7%, active 
duty military personnel, up 6.5%, reserves 
including the National Guard, up 9%. 

In other legislation soon to be considered 
by the Congress we will be asked to approve 
$3.3 billion for military construction, $1.3 
billion in military aid to allies, $47 million 
for the Selective Service System and, please 
note, $86 million for civil defense. This is in 
addition to the military component of the 
Atomic Energy Commission's budget, almost 
$1.5 billion. 

The uses proposed for these funds freeze 
us into commitments that add nothing to 
our national security, but increase provoca- 
tion. 

Let us start with Southeast Asia, because 
we thought we were through with Southeast 
Asia. The public still labors under the delu- 
sion that peace with honor has been achieved 
in this region, because our troops no longer 
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fight there. Yet we are still asked to fund 
the Saigon government at the same level as 
last year—and the House of Representatives 
goes along with this, while the Senate Armed 
Services Committee recommends only a 
token cut in funds. We still plan to under- 
write 86% of the expenses of the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam—a small, elite seg- 
ment of the population, building Swiss bank 
accounts while average people die in the post- 
war war. We still pay the salaries of several 
thousand “civilian technicians” without 
whom Saigon could not maintain the world’s 
fourth largest air force: American civilians 
keep the planes running. We still maintain 
in a country the size of an average state, 
the biggest American Embassy in the world, 
and “our” Ambassador advises the State De- 
partment not to give full and honest answers 
to a US. Senator's question. Nor will the 
Saigon government admit visitors—except 
for a chosen few—to the prisons in which, 
it is alleged, thousands of neutralists are 
confined without trial. 

The Administration proposes to give more 
aid to Indochina than to the rest of the 
world combined: $3.7 billion for Indochina, 
compared to $3.543 billion for the rest of the 
world. 

Put another way, 0.8 of the world’s popu- 
lation is receiving 46.6% of total U.S. eco- 
nomic and military aid. This is contained in 
funds for Indochina Postwar Reconstruction 
($917 million); Food for Peace, $237.8 mil- 
lion; Military Assistance Service Funded pro- 
grams ($1.6 billion originally requested): 
Military assistance program and credit sales, 
$49.8 million; and Indochina-related forces, 
$463 million. These figures are compiled from 
the AID summary submitted to Congress in 
April, the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Defense comptroller’s office. 

Of this $3.7 billion, the House authorized 
$1.126 billion in the Military Procurement 
bill now before us, HR 14592. The Conference 
Committee is to be congratulated for refus- 
ing to permit a Pentagon bookkeeping charge 
that would have given South Vietnam an 
extra $266 million in a supplemental request 
for 1974. But why should we be giving $1.126 
billion to South Vietnam, or even the $900 
milion that the Senate Committee recom- 
mended? 

As Senators Abourezk, McGovern and oth- 
ers pointed out in testifying before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, as US mili- 
tary aid has increased, our so-called com- 
mitment has increased, following the dan- 
gerous precedent of the 1950s. Not only are 
we supporting a corrupt regime, we are mak- 
ing it impossible that any accommodation 
will be reached by the warring sides. The 
World Bank has predicted that foreign aid 
will be necessary through 1990. Is the United 
States prepared to permit this continuing 
drain on our resources? 

We accuse Hanoi of violating the peace 
agreements, which is undoubtedly true; but 
Saigon’s violations are numerous also. It is 
even illegal to reprint the Paris Peace Agree- 
ment in South Vietnam—which tells us a 
great deal. 

Further, our troops are still poised in Thait- 
land, some 30,000 of them, with the sole 
purpose of resuming bombing if fighting in- 
tensifies—despite the many Congressional 
expressions disapproving such bombing. 

Through such aid, and the presence of 
thousands of troops, the American military 
influence continues to dominate Southeast 
Asia and the CIA influence is strong. 

We are beginning to urge Japan to assume 
a military role, over the protest even of the 
Japanese government. It is ironic that the 
Japanese have so thoroughly incorporated 
the non-military philosophy we left with 
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them 25 years ago—and now we urge them 
to reverse it. 

In other parts of the world, too, Ameri- 
can military support is the dominant factor. 
For example, we are giving to the military 
junta that took over Chile, the aid we denied 
to the Allende government. In Greece we 
continue supporting a government that sup- 
presses its citizens’ freedoms. 

Are we in effect imposing a Pax Americana 
upon the rest of the world? If we had a 
new, constructive approach there might be 
some justification; instead we follow the old 
dictum that Might makes Right. We have 
not yet grasped the 20th century reality; 
we live in one world that can all too easily 
be blown up. 

This brings me to my major concern—the 
start of new nuclear hardware that would 
improve the accuracy and yield of our mis- 
siles and eventually enable us to destroy an 
enemy’s retaliatory forces by a first strike. 
It is claimed that this would give the Presi- 
dent greater “flexibility” of reponse to a 
nuclear threat. 

Our missiles for many years have been 
targeted on Soviet cities, and theirs on ours, 
in a defensive posture that prevented either 
Side from risking a first strike. What we 
now propose would move away from the con- 
cept of “mutual assured destruction” to an 
acceptance of limited nuclear war. If we now 
retarget our missiles to aim at Soviet de- 
fenses, as well as cities, we are inviting the 
interpretation that we plan to knock out 
their capacity to retaliate. This adds what 
the Federation of American Scientists calls 
“a new rung on the nuclear ladder .. .” 

It is directly opposed in spirit to the reso- 
lution introduced by Senators Kennedy and 
Mathias, with 26 cosponsors, calling for 
“equality through reductions” rather than 
building up weapons. 

As always at budget time, the Pentagon 
tells us that there is a new threat from the 
Soviet Union. Upon analysis, however, the 
threat is that the Soviets may catch up to us 
in one area by the 1980s. No one claimed, 
or would dare to claim, that we are behind 
the Soviets in overall military capability. 

I would like to include here a table of 
Strategic Weapons Milestones, compiled by 
the Center for Defense Information. Not only 
does it show a consistent U.S. lead in weap- 
ons development, it also shows that the So- 
viet Union does not even have some 12 com- 
ponents that we consider essential, such as 
carrier-based aircraft with nuclear weapons, 
on-board computers in missiles, and opera- 
tional MIRVs. 

Senator McIntyre, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on Military Re- 
search and Development stated on May 1: 

“I for one get weary and skeptical of the 
uncritical litany which somehow judges our 
technology in the worst possible light and 
theirs in the best ... Their subs are not 
as quiet; their missiles not as accurate; 
their warheads not as efficient; their com- 
puters not as advanced; their ASW not as 
effective; their sub-launched missiles are not 
MIRVed; their bombers are not truly 
intercontinental.” 

Secretary of Defense James R. Schlesinger 
has acknowledged that U.S. strategic forces 
have for years had the capability, both in 
weapons and in planning, for a “flexible 
response.” “Our war plans,” he said in his 
March statement, “have always included 
military targets.” 

The only thing we cannot now do is to 
hit with extreme accuracy their hardened 
military targets. 
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STRATEGIC WEAPONS MILESTONES 


United States Soviet Union 


Atom bomb. 
Intercontinental strategic 
bomber 1954-55. 


Not to date. 
1954-55. 


nuclear weapons, 
Intercontinental 
bomber. 
Hydrogen bomb test__....._- 1953. ` 
Forward land-based aircraft - Early 1950's 
with nuclear weapons. 
Submarine cruise missile... 1954 (no lon, 1962, 


ICBM test 19 1957. 
Low-penetration bomber...» -- Not to date. 
Nuclear-powered strategic 1960 1968, 
submarine (16 tubes and 
long-range missiles). 

Forward land-based missiles. 1959-60 (no 
longer 
operational). 

1960 


strategic 


Not to date 
ae 1962 
ailed). 
Not to date. 
..- 1960. 
---- Not to date 
(tests 1973). 
Not to date. 


Supersonic bomber________- 

Heavy ICBM ae 

High speed reentry missiles 
high ballistic coefficients 
or accuracy). 

Forward bases for strategic 
submarines. 

On-board computers in mis- Not to date. 

i Bh yes 1973). 

1962 (1,000 in 1968 (60 in 
1974). 1974). 


siles. 
Solid propellant ICBMs 


} 74). 


Synchronous orbit satellites 
(for good early warning 
capability). 

MRY testing. 

Penetration aids in missiles 
ey decoys, etc,). 

MRV missiles operational 

Testing of ICBM MIRV__ 

Testin 

ICBM MIRY operational 

SLBM MIRV operational____ 

Operational ABM system. 


planned). 


We could, however, kill about 21% of the 
Russian population from immediate effects 
of bombs, and destroy about 72% of their 
industrial capacity. 

Musing about this in March, President 
Nixon told a secret strategy session, according 
to Jack Anderson: 

“I could push this button right here, and 
in twenty minues, seventy million Russians 
would be dead. And twenty-five minutes 
later, seventy million Americans would be 
dead.” 

I doubt that we need to improve upon 
that. 

The US has 7,940 strategic warheads now 
and is expected to have almost 10,000 by 
1977. There are only 200 major cities in the 
Soviet Union. And the Soviets have only 2600 
strategic nuclear weapons, In 1971 the United 
States had 4700 and the Soviets, 2100. It is 
obvious how greatly the US lead has increased 
since the SALT agreement in 1972. We con- 
tinue producing these weapons at a rate of 
about four a day; the Soviets, about one a 
day. How much is enough? 

Military planners profess great alarm that 
the Soviets have begun testing MIRVs: 
Multiple independently-targeted re-entry 
vehicles. They do not remind us that the US 
already has more than 750 operational and 
deployed MIRVs. 

The MIRVs, in fact, are a good example of 
the arms race. At the insistence of the Penta- 
gon, the US developed MIRVs even while the 
SALT talks were progressing. MIRVs made 
obsolete the Soviet’s chief defense, the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. They are now 
racing to catch up and are in the testing 
stage. Meanwhile we move on to MARVs— 
maneuverable nuclear warheads that can be 
redirected in flight by a sensor in the warhead 
and an on-board computer. These horrors 
may even be used in combination with an 
entirely new ICBM. 

The Pentagon claims that improved ac- 
curacy will minimize “collateral damage”— 
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that is, civilian casualties. The claim is pat- 
ently absurd. In an Article in SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN for May 1973, Barry Carter states, 
“Since the possible improvement in accuracy 
for the Minuteman, for example, is at most 
about 1000 feet even in the long run, the 
number of civilian fatalities will hardly be 
reduced significantly if a warhead at least 3 
to 11 times the size of the Hiroshima bomb 
lands a few hundred feet closer to the in- 
tended target. .. . If there is a large-scale 
nuclear exchange, then there simply is no 
way of keeping civilian damage at a low level. 
The effects not only of immediate blast but 
also of radioactivity would kill millions.” 

Throughout the article he argues that the 
risks we take for minimal improvements in 
yield and accuracy are unacceptable. Even 
Secretary Schlesinger, in defining his strat- 
egy of “essential equivalence” recently testi- 
fied that “We do not have to have a match 
for everything in their arsenal. They do not 
have to have a match for everything in our 
arsenal.” 

These new counterforce programs, in other 
words, do not meet any existing or foresee- 
able need, They vastly increase the risk of 
nuclear war and decrease the likelihood of 
agreements. 

Further, the Congress should entirely re- 
ject the proposal to retire prematurely our 
existing naval surface ships and to build all 
future “major combatant vessels” with nu- 
clear propulsion. This policy can only be 
viewed as a make-work welfare program for 
private shipyards. 

Nuclear propulsion may make the Posel- 
don/Polaris submarines harder to detect but 
nuclear propulsion will add nothing to fire- 
power or speed or maneuverability. The 
greater endurance and time spent between 
port-calls would be of importance only in a 
protracted war at sea with the Soviet Union. 
In an age of strategic nuclear weapons, this 
is a contingency too remote to be plausible. 
No increase in the cost of oil could conceiv- 
ably offset the inordinate expense of the ini- 
tial cost of construction of an all nuclear 
fieet, or the dangers of proliferating nuclear 
materials, 

Growing concern among our European al- 
lies caused the chief representative at the 26- 
nation Geneva Disarmament talks to attempt 
reassurance. US Ambassador Joseph Martin 
stated last week that “the US government 
has no intention whatever to treat such tac- 
tical systems as interchangeable with con- 
ventional arms. We fully appreciate that the 
distinction, or ‘firebreak’ between nuclear 
and nonnuclear arms is a major factor in pre- 
venting nuclear warfare, and we will not act 
to erode this distinction.” 

While such promises are hopeful they are 
not entirely reassuring, since promises have 
not always governed actions. A more prudent 
course would be a flat prohibition upon the 
development or deployment of very small tac- 
tical weapons such as “atomic grenades” or 
land mines. 

The Pentagon, according to the Washing- 
ton Post report of the disclaimer at Geneva, 
would not be precluded by this stated policy 
from “making some qualitative improvements 
in existing types of tactical nuclear weapons, 
such as reducing the atomic yield or improv- 
ing the accuracy of artillery shelis or tactical 
missile warheads.” But it is precisely these 
improvements that are causing the concern 
among other countries. 

In recent debate on HR 14592, the Military 
Procurement Bill, I introduced an amend- 
ment that would have deleted some $250 
million for research and development of the 
following programs designed to build coun- 
terforce: the Mark 500 Warhead for Trident 
submarine, improved targeting of sub- 
launched ballistic missiles; terminally 
guided MARVs, improved yield on Minute- 
man III, increased accuracy on Minuteman 
III, Missile performance measurement sys- 
tem for minuteman, and a new fixed base 
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ICBM. The amendment was defeated but I 
believe that as the Congress and the Nation 
come to understand what is involved in these 
new programs, they will cut them off now 
before they balloon into billion-dollar mon- 
strosities. 

In a report on “Military Policy and Budget 
Priorities” a group of 21 former members of 
the Defense establishment headed by former 
Asst. Sec. of Defense Paul C. Warnke, stated 
that “None of the counterforce programs ... 
should be included in the FY 1975 budget. 
This relatively low request for research and 
development money would be the opening 
wedge for programs which could in time cost 
billions of dollars. We should halt these dan- 
gerous and unnecessary new programs now 
before they start; not start them as ‘bar- 
gaining chips.’ Experience has shown that 
we cannot rely on arms control negotiations 
to stop such developments once really under- 
way.” 

We need only compare the budgets of the 
two agencies to assess their relative impor- 
tance to this Admiinstration, The Arms Con- 
trol & Disarmament Agency gets a paltry $9.5 
million, while the Dept. of Defense is slated 
to get $94 billion. 

Not only are we risking nuclear war, we are 
inviting local disaster. The threat posed to 
our own people by stepped-up nuclear pro- 
duction is incalculable. The chilling possi- 
bilities are described by Thomas O'Toole in 
the Washington Post for May 26 and 27: the 
possibilities for atomic theft and blackmail, 
by small nations and terrorist groups; and 
the threat of accidents during transporta- 
tion of nuclear materials. The risk of incin- 
eration from nuclear theft, Mr. O’Toole ex- 
plains, is greater than that of being hit by 
lightning—perhaps one chance in 100,000. 
For plutonium and enriched uranium are 
being transported all the time, all over the 
country, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
admits that security precautions are not 
nearly tight enough. Their own study con- 
cluded that “... the point of view adopted, 
the amount of effort expended and the level 
of safety achieved in keeping special nuclear 
material out of the hands of unauthorized 
people is entirely out of proportion to the 
danger to the public. .. .” Between one and 
two million people, they note, have already 
been trained by the United States in the 
handling, moving and operation of nuclear 
weapons. The AEC actually loses as much as 
100 pounds of uranium and 60 pounds of 
plutonium every year, enough to make more 
than 10 atomic bombs. 

We lose the bombs, too. Four fell out of a 
B-52 over Palomares in Spain, and another 
four fell from another B-52 over Green- 
land. These were recovered, but another 
bomb is lost and still missing in a South 
Carolina swamp, and one in the Pacific. 

Outside of weapons in stockpile, the US 
has over 40,000 atomic weapons scattered 
around the world. Most are in the United 
States but some 7000 are in Europe and a 
smaller number in the Far East. Even a 
“small” bomb could kill over 100,000 people 
by blast and 5000 by radiation. 

The AEC has also demonstrated that the 
expertise needed to make such a bomb is 
becoming more and more plentiful, and the 
instructions exist in any library. 

The proliferation of atomic plants will 
simply increase the availability of material. 
The US now has some 55 atomic power 
plants, with 150 planned by 1980 and 1000 
by the end of the century. There are 90 such 
plants overseas. 

If the public realized the daily dangers 
in which we all live as a result of such pro- 
liferation, a hue and cry would arise that 
would drown out even the Pentagon lobby. 

We have also become numb to the dangers 
of nerve gas, but we are just beginning to 
be aware of new dangers posed by the pro- 
posed conversion to a “binary” system for 
producing chemical weapons, One compo- 
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nent would be placed in projectiles in Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas; the other component, an 
alcohol reagent obtained commercially, 
would be shipped, stored and handled in 
a separate cannister that would be loaded 
into the weapon just before firing. Sup- 
posedly this would reduce the danger, since 
the separate chemicals do not become lethal 
until the shell is spinning toward its target. 

However, the overall risks of this project 
are tremendous—and very similar to those 
implicit in the “improvement” of nuclear 
weapons. Arm Specialist Herbert Scoville, Jr., 
points out that it is a vast Jump from con- 
ventional to nuclear war; but by interject- 
ing chemical weapons, “you are putting an 
intermediate step in the escalation of war- 
fare to weapons of mass destruction . . .” 
Chemicals, in other words, are a temptation 
to retaliation. 

If we were really seeking to defend the US 
from chemical warfare, we would be manu- 
facturing gas masks and body armor, Mr. 
Evans of Colorado has correctly stated that 
“the supreme irony of our chemical nerve 
agents is that they pose the greatest danger 
to our own people.” 

Some twelve million dollars is requested 
this year for this conversion, and the even- 
tual cost is expected to be $1.5 to $2 billion. 
This would keep us in the nerve gas business 
for years to come. 

Again, this conflicts with our supposed 
goal of reducing and controlling armaments. 
While our negotiators at Geneva continue 
to “express interest” in banning chemical 
weapons, they have produced no concrete 
proposal. U.S. insistence upon exempting 
herbicides and riot contro] agents from any 
agreement has prevented our signing the 
Geneva Protocol, which we ourselves intro- 
duced in 1925. This leaves our negotiators in 
an embarrassing position, as the only major 
power refusing to ratify the protocol—while 
the Russians gain a propaganda advantage by 
proclaiming their willingness to halt the 
production and use of chemical and biologi- 
cal agents. 

Why, our constituents ask, would Congress 
go on blindly approving such fantastic and 
dangerous spending? The question deserves 
study. 

Laying aside the Fre.dian fascination of 
boys with “the big bang’”—and laying aside 
the “Mt. Everest psychology,” that because a 
technology exists, we must use it—I believe 
that the answer lies in part with the Ameri- 
can obsession to be “Number one.” If some- 
one suggests that we aren't, we begin to 
worry, without really examining the facts. 

The U.S. spends 60% of all money spent for 
armaments in the world, and 95% of all the 
money spent in this hemisphere. 

From this and the evidence earlier quoted, 
I would say we need have little fear of not 
being Number One militarily. Whether we 
are first in the hearts of our client states is 
another matter. 

Much of our hardware is developed not 
for the direct protection of the United States 
but for the protection of our NATO allies. On 
their behalf we maintain thousands of troops 
in Europe and stockpile nuclear and chemical 
weapons which they would not tolerate on 
their own soil. 

This is not altruism, needless to say. We 
do it to protect our big busines: interests, 
chiefiy oil firms. But it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that any European war, in this day and 
age, would drag on with coz entional weap- 
ons. It would quickly escalate to a nuclear 
confrontation and the interjection of the 
new intermediate step would hasten that 
tragedy. Our client states do not relish the 
thought of becoming a battle-ground again, 
many express understandable fear that our 
“protection” may prove merely a temptation 
to conflict. And if our military planners be- 
lieve that such a war could be confined to 
European shores, their thinking needs 
updating. 
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Another factor in the reluctance of Con- 
gress to act is the nature of Congress itself. 
Committees naturally tend to favor those 
agencies for which they are responsible: 

The Armed Services Committees in both 
bodies lean toward the Armed Services. The 
Chairman of the Research and Development 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services 
recommended the deletion of funds for the 
counterforce programs; the committee re- 
fused to delete them. 

The Committees actually do not dig too 
deeply into military requests; often they par- 
rot the Pentagon line. For documentation 
I refer you the Congressional Record of 
May 20, where many of Chairman Hébert’s 
statement in the Committee Report are 
shown to be identical to the Pentagon’s 
report to him. Supposedly this is a commit- 
tee of experts, but with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, they rely for their expertise on the 
Pentagon. And the Pentagon couches its re- 
quests in language calculated to intimidate 
the laymen. 

The Pentagon mystique is aptly described 
in the Washington Monthly for May 1973 by 
C. Robert Zelnick: 

“. . . The Pentagon’s opponents face much 
the same difficulty as critics of the flat-world 
theory did in earlier centuries; since con- 
clusive evidence and information is so scanty, 
it’s hard to prove your point . . . The Penta- 
gon does what it can to add to this mystique, 
dressing its proposals up in unintelligible 
acronyms (ARBES, SCAD, etc.) and hoarding 
the data necessary to evaluate the terms. 
Outside investigators soon discover how lim- 
ited their resources are. They must rely on 
a handful of former military officers, a few 
once-and-future Defense officials, and per- 
haps five or six knowledgeable congressmen 
and their staff aides. For evaluating almost 
any area of national policy, authorities are 
legion and resource material virtually inex- 
haustible. But in defense debates, the Penta- 
gon’s edge is usually insuperable.” 

I believe it is up to the Members them- 
selves to correct this situation. The recent 
poll showing that of all American institu- 
tions the military is the most admired, 
simply confirms the sad erosion of confidence 
in elected representatives. For a people as 
great as ours to repose their faith in mili- 
tary might is a tragic commentary on our 
ineffectiveness here. Military might poses 
nothing but threat to ourselves and the 
world. Surely we have something better to 
offer the American People! 

The Administration has frankly conceded 
that some $6 billion has been added to the 
military budget "to stimulate the economy.” 
Secretary Schlesinger seem to feel that this 
is perfectly rational. Yet the average citizen 
can point out at a glance the tremendous 
need existing in every community for better 
housing, schools, health and other social 
services. Further, these jobs would become 
available not just to highly skilled persons 
but to the low-income low-skilled workers 
who are hardest hit by unemployment. Mili- 
tary jobs on the contrary usually demand 
high technical skills; these too could be bet- 
ter used. Senator McGovern has repeatedly 
proposed an economic conversion plan which 
would utilize both skilled and unskilled 
workers. A House Committee is now drafting 
an economic development bill through which 
the $6 billion could be far better channeled. 

We must remember, too, that the end 
product of jobs produced by the military is 
pure waste. The planes and tanks and bombs 
and missiles produced by thousands of work- 
ers are far beyond our legitimate defense 
needs. Either they are used in war—which 
becomes more and more unthinkable—or 
they soon become obsolete and are scrapped. 
In either case, what a waste of human and 
material resources! 
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Even so conservative an institution as the 
First National City Bank of New York warns 
that increased military spending “could be 
an inflationary stimulus to an economy that 
has already started on the road to recovery 
. . . historically, it has seldom proved good 
economics to give an economy a fiscal shot 
in the arm by upping defense outlays.” 

The earlier mentioned group of 21 former 
top officials of the Defense Department, the 
CIA, the National Security Council, and the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
headed by former Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Paul C. Warnke, in its report on this 
proposed budget, snows how cuts could be 
made that amount to almost $15 billion—in 
general purpose forces, strategic forces, mili- 
tary efficiency, the military assistance pro- 
gram, and aid to Southeast Asia. I include 
a brief summary of their recommendations 
(see 11B Chart: Summary of Feasible Re- 
ductions in FY 1975 Military Budget Au- 
thority). 

Other organizations have recommended 
cuts ranging from $10 billion to $20 billion. 

At this time of scarcity of fuel, food and 
consumer needs, Americans are being asked 
to pare down their spending, It is completely 
untenable to exempt spending that con- 
tributes nothing to our real defense. 

I urge this committee to recommend an 
overall cut of at least 15 billion dollars from 
the military budget. 

In the end it comes back to the matter of 
trust. For twenty years we and the Russians 
have had to trust each other's will to live. 
Even Secretary Schlesinger notes that “his- 
torically, the Russians have always been a 
prudent and sober people.” And again, speak- 
ing of the decision to start nuclear war, he 
says that there is “no danger that decision 
will be made lightly so long as we can rely 
upon the rationality of decisionmakers.” Let 
us not press that rationality too far by irra- 
tional actions. , 

I agree with the former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense and the twenty other former 
members of the Defense Establishment, who 
conclude that “. .. our true national secu- 
rity is neither measured nor insured by 
tanks, planes, missiles, warships and armed 
men but by the fundamental strength, unity 
and confidence of our people in our institu- 
tions, our economy, and our society. We do 
not protect but endanger that real security 
by excessive military spending.” 

Thank you for your patient attention, 
SUMMARY OF FEASIBLE REDUCTIONS IN FISCAL 

Year 1975 MILITARY BUDGET AUTHORITY 


[In billions of dollars] 


General purpose forces 
Asia committed forces 
Indian Ocean carrier 
Reserves 
Procurement 

Military efficiency 
Military support personnel 
Civilian bureaucracy 

Strategic forces 
Counterforce program 
Trident submarine 


Strategic defense 
Southeast Asia military assistance 
Military assistance program 


Total feasible reductions 


TIME TO REINSTITUTE CAPITAL 
CONTROLS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 
IN THE HOUSE pee airnucenaeerie 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, last January, 
the administration terminated all con- 
trols on capital outflows. Since that time 
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we have witnessed an alarming flight of 
U.S. capital abroad. When this step was 
taken, I expressed my grave reservations 
over this policy with these words: 

In view of the sullen economic climate in 
this country, it is difficult to justify remov- 
ing controls from capital outflows. We will 
need capital investment in this country to 
meet the demands of our economic slow- 
down, to develop our energy resources, to ex- 
pand industrial production and create jobs. 


I am sorry that events have confirmed 
my fears. Last month, Andrew Brimmer, 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
reported that foreign lending activity by 
U.S. banks had jumped by $8.5 billion to 
a level of $34 billion since the termina- 
tion of controls. This jump represents an 
increase of about one-third over the level 
allowed under controls. 

At a time when the demand for busi- 
ness loans remains strong, it seems fool- 
ish to stand by and watch the widespread 
flight of capital to foreign markets. This 
drain exacerbates the already serious 
problem of illiquidity and high interest 
rates—consequences of the tough anti- 
inflationary policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time we reinstitute 
these restraints. We need a more bal- 
anced program to fight our dual problems 
of inflation and recession. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s tight money policy is 
being undercut by the expansion of 
capital outflows. It is not inconceivable 
that the Federal Reserve will soon be 
forced into the position of increasing the 
monetary supply just to keep up with 
this drain. This expansion could touch 
off new inflationary pressures and a new 
wave of speculation against the dollar. 

A more prudent economic policy would 
call for a re-establishment of capital ex- 
port restraints. We should take steps now 
to reinstitute the three programs termi- 
nated by the administration last Janu- 
ary—the interest equalization tax, the 
Commerce Department’s controls on di- 
rect investment abroad, and the Federal 
Reserves voluntary foreign credit re- 
straint program. These three coordi- 
nated programs provide a balanced 
framework to insure that our capital out- 
flow does not precipitate a liquidity 
crisis in our own economy. 

Of utmost importance is the Federal 
Reserve’s program to control foreign 
lending of U.S. banks. Banking institu- 
tions are the principle source of our pres- 
ent capital outflow. In the first 5 months 
of this year foreign assets of U.S. banks 
increased by a greater margin than in all 
of 1973. With the other types of capital 
flows—long term investments abroad and 
the acquisition of foreign securities—the 
data on the impact of terminating cap- 
ital controls is unclear. These capital 
flows must be more carefully monitored. 

We are seeing ominous signs of a 
liquidity crisis. The utility industry is 
facing the worst capital crunch in its 
history. Municipalities, as well, are suf- 
fering from a severe case of capital star- 
vation. Interest rates continue at record 
levels. Our improvident monetary policies 
are driving us closer and closer to the 
brink of a new wave of inflation. We must 
take steps now to reinstitute adequate 
controls before the wholesale export of 
American capital strangles the vitality 
of our economy. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CAMPAIGN REFORM BILL 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the election reform bill, H.R. 16090, is 
before the House, I and my colleagues, 
Mr. FROEHLICH and Mr. DU Pont, intend 
to offer the following amendments: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 2, line 14, immediately after ‘‘com- 

mittee” and before the parenthesis insert 
the following: 
, an official national committee registered 
under section 303(e) (1) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, or an official Sen- 
ate Campaign Committee or an official Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee registered 
under section 303(e) (2) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 

Page 2, beginning in line 16, strike out 
“Contributions” and all that follows down 
through the period in line 21, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

No official national committee registered 
under section 303(e) (1) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 shall make con- 
tributions to any candidate (other than the 
candidate for the office of President of the 
United States for whom it is serving as the 
principal campaign committee), and no offi- 
cial Senate Campaign Committee or official 
Congressional Campaign Committee regis- 
tered under section 303(e)(2) of such Act 
shall make contributions to any candidate, 
with respect to any election for Federal 
office, which, in the aggregate, exceed $10,000. 

Page 2, line 28, strike out “section 303” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 303 (a) ”. 

Page 20, line 22, strike out “subsection” 
and insert in lieu thereof “subsections” and 
immediately after line 22 insert the follow- 
ing: 
“(e)(1) Any political party which had 
candidates for Federal office on the ballot in 
ten or more States on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November in the last 
preceding even numbered year may file a 
Statement with the Board of Supervisory 
Officers in such form and manner and at 
such times as the Board may require, desig- 
nating the official national committee of 
such political party. Such statement shall 
include the information required by subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, together with such 
additional information as the Board may 
require. 

“(2) Any political party, the members of 
which comprised more than 20 per centum 
of the membership of either the Senate or 
House of Representatives on January 3 of 
the last preceding odd-numbered year, may 
file a statement with the Board of Super- 
visory Officers in such form and manner and 
at such times as the Board may require, 
designating the official Senate Campaign 
Committee and the official Congressional 
Campaign Committee of such political party. 
Such statement shall include the informa- 
tion required by subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, together with such additional informa- 
tion as the Board may require. 

“(3) Upon receipt of a statement filed 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsec- 
tion, the Board shall promptly verify such 
statement according to such procedures and 
criteria as it may establish and shall certify 
as registered under this subsection not more 
than one official national committee, one 
official Senate Campaign Committee, and 
one official Congressional Campaign Com- 
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mittee, for any party meeting the require- 
ments of this subsection. 

Page 20, line 23, strike out “(e)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(f)”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 


Page 2, beginning in line 9, strike out 
“paragraphs (2) and (3)" and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: paragraph (2) 

Page 2, strike out line 13, and all that fol- 
lows down through page 3, line 3. 

Page 3, line) 4, strike out “(3)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(2)”. 

Page 3, line 6, strike out “(4)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(3)”. 

Page 3, line 18, strike out “(5)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(4)’’. 

Page 3, line 24, strike out “(6)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(5)”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 
Page 2, line 16, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 310,000”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 4, immediately after line 8, insert 
the following: 

“(7) No candidate or his principal cam- 
paign committee may knowingly accept any 
contribution from any political committee, 
other than an individual or a local, State, 
or national political party organization reg- 
istered under section 303 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, unless (A) such 
political committee is acting as the agent of 
an individual contributor, (B) the individ- 
ual contributor designates such candidate or 
his principal campaign committee as the 
recipient of such contribution, and (C) the 
identity of the individual contributor is 
furnished to such candidate or his principal 
campaign committee by such political com- 
mittee. No undesignated contribution to a 
political committee acting as an agent of an 
individual contributor may be made to a 
candidate or his principal campaign com- 
mittee by such political committee,”. 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 


Page 29, line 12, strike out "(C)" and all 
that follows down through “(D)” in line 16 
and insert in lieu thereof “(C)”’. 

Page 29, line 20, strike out “(E)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(D)”, 

Page 30, line 8, strike out “(D)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(C)”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 13, line 15, strike out “(C)” and all 
that follows down through “(D)” in line 19 
and insert in lieu thereof “(C)”. 

Page 13, line 23, strike out “(E)’ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(D)”. 

Page 14, line 11, strike out “(D)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(C)”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. FROEHLICH 

Page 2, strike out line 13 and all that fol- 
lows, down through page 3, line 3, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(2) No candidate or campaign commit- 
tee may accept contributions from other 
than individuals or a local, State, or national 
political party organizations registered un- 
der section 303 of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971.” 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY MR. DU PONT 

Page 2, line 16, strike out “$5,000” and 

insert in lieu thereof $2,500”. 
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ONE NATION UNDER GOD 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. GUBSER, Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, Col. Allison Miller of Los Altos, 
Calif., recently commended two articles 
in the magazine Sharing, a journal of 
Christian healing, to my attention. I be- 
lieve there is much food for thought in 
these articles and would like to share 
them with my colleagues and all readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

ONE NATION UNDER Gop 
Serena 

July 4th is the signal for orators and press 
media to extoll the “great American virtues.” 
We will be urged to consider and emulate 
the sterling qualities of our ancestors—and 
I join the chorus! 

Let us be very careful to remember the 
common denominator of them all—under 
God! Consistently, throughout our history 
we find the golden thread of reliance on 
God for guidance, power, and protection. 
Even our coins carry the reminder, “In God 
we trust.” Religion has been the very basis 
of our democracy! 

Before we allow freedom of religion to be 
reinterpreted as freedom from religion, lead- 
ing to denial of all religion, let us consider 
what happens to the “great virtues” when 
the concept of under God is eliminated. 

Self-reliance, interpreted as “God helps 
those who help themselves”, was an absolute 
necessity to the pioneers and to all who 
dared to establish a new nation. This led to 
mutual reliance. How often helping each 
other was absolutely essential to survival! 
Without under God, self-reliaince deterio- 
rates into “Ivery man for himself, and the 
devil take the hindermost”. Mutual con- 
cern and helpfulness are drowned in the wave 
of "What’s in it for me?” 

Industry—Without hard work the nation 
could never have prospered. Wilderness sur- 
vival required it. Under God, man rested on 
Sunday; he worked as hard as he could, but 
he had an innate trust that God would do 
the rest, When an honest day’s toil under 
God deteriorates into desperately driving 
one’s self beyond human endurance in ruth- 
less competition, all manner of evil results: 
heart attacks, ulcers, strokes, family prob- 
lems, frustration, discontent, etc. There is 
fulfillment in work we need to do or enjoy 
doing. But when work becomes an obsession 
that leaves no time or energy for family, 
church, community, or even the recreation 
necessary for health, when it becomes a god 
to which all else is sacrificed, it becomes a 
devastating evil. 

Economy—For generations, parents have 
tried to teach “Waste not, want not”, “Save 
for a rainy day”, “Husband your resources”. 
Upon this concept, under God, the great 
majority of Americans have supported them- 
selves, achieved increasingly high standards 
of living, and provided for their sustenance 
in old age. But when the size of a nest-egg 
becomes the god, the virtue of economy is 
degraded to miserliness, extreme selflishness, 
& total lack of concern for the needs of 
others. It leads to such greed that even hon- 
esty is forgotten. 

Free Enterprise—Almost any economics 
expert maintains that America’s success in 
commerce results from this fundamental 
principle, that it has made America great, 
and any limitation on it is dangerous, This 
was true when it was under God. But when 
God is not in control, exploitation results. 
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Competition—Under God, competition is 
stimulating and often enjoyable. Under the 
individual of the very goals for which it 
Strives. (Each success becomes empty in it- 
self and stimulates an even more difficult 
ambition, a vicious circle). Most of Jesus’ 
principles contained the essence of good 
sportsmanship. We ignore them at our peril. 

Charity—Charity under God is lovingly 
sharing what we have with the less fortu- 
nate. Without God, it leads to self righteous- 
ness, judgmentalism, patronage, pride, en- 
couragement of weaknesses, even income tax 
evasion. God honors charity only when it is 
based on love and thanksgiving for our own 
bounty. Jesus warned, Let not your left hand 
know what your right hand doeth. If it's 
done to get your name in the paper, Ye have 
had your reward. 

Liberty—Our fore-fathers considered lib- 
erty to be freedom from oppression. To in- 
terpret liberty solely as freedom to do as 
one pleases interferes with the rights of 
others to the same freedom. It results in a 
battle as to who shall be free rather than the 
concept that everyone shall be free. (If you 
are free to take my money, I am not free to 
use it as I wish.) 

Truth can be the excuse for damaging gos- 
sip with the defense that the teller considers 
it “to be the truth". Education can become 
harmful propaganda when presented only in 
the light of the teacher’s philosophy. Help- 
Tulness can be unconscious attempt to con- 
trol. Morality can be seen only in the light 
of one’s personal evaluation. (“Your sins 
are very bad; mine are excusable or insignifi- 
cant, because I’m so righteous in other 
ways.”) Even love can be possessiveness, 
making selfish demands for reciprocation, 
thus interfering with another’s freedom. 

Let us return to the Independence Day 
concept of “under God” and resist those who, 
under the guise of religious freedom, are 
making a determined onslaught on our fore- 
father’s concept. They seek to remove God 
from our schools, from our observances of 
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special days, and even from our support of 
time honored institutions. 

Truly, every virtue without God can de- 
teriorate into vice. 

Let us remember that our fore-fathers re- 
lied on God’s guidance 1n founding our na- 
tion, that we have prospered under God, 
that He has richly blessed us. Let us thank 
Him for his bounty and His protection. 

May we never forget that true freedom 
is voluntarily living under God because we 
love Him and refraining from interfering 
with the freedom of others because we love 
them as ourselves. 


Gop Save Our LAND 


Beginning with me! Have I done my part? 

Have I often expressed my thanks for: 

God's role in the birth and development of 
my nation? 

Those who toiled, sacrificed, dedicated 
their lives and even gave them that I might 
have these blessings? 

Our natural resources and pleasantness of 
our land? 

Others who are honestly, unselfishly work- 
ing to improve the heritage of the next 
generation? 

Have I been a good steward of all these 
blessings? 

Haye I shared generously and lovingly my 
time and money, with no ulterior motive? 

Have I conserved natural resources and 
avoided polluting them? 

What civic, educational, or philanthropic 
activities have I supported? 

Have I been a good citizen? 

Have I worked, voted, talked in the best 
interests of the whole nation? 

Have my words been those of encourage- 
ment or of criticism? 

Do I condone in myself what I condemn in 
others? (Income tax evasion, speeding, dis- 
crimination, etc.) 

How is my nation better because of me? 

Have I exercised Christian love for my 
Nation? 

Have I loved my neighbor as myself? 
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Do I forgive transgressors and pray that 
they will reform? 

Do I pray at least daily for my nation and 
its leaders? 

Do I praise God in all things, asking him to 
transmute evil or disaster into blessings? 

Did I join other Christiams on April 30th 
in beseeching God’s mercy on our nation? 
Do it now! 

If My people . . . shall humble themselves, 
and pray, and seek My face, and turn from 
their wicked ways. . . . I will forgive their 
sin and I will heal their land. 

Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone. 

Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 16090, AS 
REPORTED, OFFERED BY MR. 
TREEN 


HON. DAVID C. TREEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974 


Mr. TREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I 
include the following amendments pro- 
posec to be offered by me to the bill. 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, as REPORTED, To 

BE OFFERED BY MR. TREEN 

On Page 25, line 22: 

Strike out “subsections (b) and (c)” and 
insert in lieu thereof, “subsection (b)” 

On Page 25, line 22: 

Insert “and” immediately after the semi- 
colon 

On Page 25, lines 23 and 24: 

Strike lines 23 and 24 

On Pages 26, line 1: 

Strike out “(a)” and insert in lieu there- 
of" (b)” 


SENATE— Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. EASTLAND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, whose love 
never fails, never forgets or forsakes us, 
Thou knowest how greatly we need Thee 
in these crucial days to guide our 
thoughts, to answer our doubts, and to 
keep our faith strong and steadfast. 
Bestow upon us a constant sense of 
Thy divine presence and power. Grant 
that we may be men and women who 
carry the light of truth and righteous- 
ness in our heart, unwavering in our 
fidelity to truth, undiminished in our 
commitment to Thee. In faithfulness to 
Thee, give us the courage to do what we 
ought to do when we ought to do it. 
Grant us grace to welcome with thankful 
hearts every act of redemption. Give us 
grace to walk humbly with Thee and to 
embody in ourselves that spirit of com- 
passion, kindness, and love which were 
the marks of the Master, in whose name 
we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, August 6, 1974, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
tees may be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN ITEMS 
ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 1027 and 1028. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


PARTICIPATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO REDUCE FAMINE AND 
HUMAN SUFFERING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 329) relating to the 
participation of the United States in an 
international effort to reduce the risk 
of famine and lessen human suffering, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with amend- 
ments. On page 2, beginning at line 3, 
strike out the following language: 

(1) the contribution by the United States 
to the growing economic and human crisis 
in the developing world should be primarily 
in the form of food and the means and 
technology to produce it; 


and insert in lieu thereof the following 
language: 

(1) while the United States Government 
must continue to emphasize and support the 
expansion of population planning activities 
as being essential to the long-range curtail- 
ment of global food demand, the United 
States should also contribute to alleviating 
the immediate economic and human crisis 
of the developing world by providing as- 
sistance in the form of food and the means 
and technology to produce it; 


On page 3, in line 4, strike out “(a)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(A)”. 
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On page 3, ir: line 9, strike out “(b)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(B)”. 

On page 3, beginning at line 13, strike 
out the following language: 

(3) the United States should increase 
its matching pledge to the world food pro- 
gram for 1975-1976 and encourage other 
nations to do s0; 


On page 3, in line 16, strike out “(4)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(3)”. 

On page 3, in line 17, strike out “(a)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(A)”, 

On page 3, in line 20, strike out *‘(b)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(B)”. 

On page 3, in line 23, strike out “(5)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(4)”. 

On page 4, in line 3, strike out “(6)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

On page 4, in line 12, strike out “(a)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(A)”. 

On page 4, in line 14, strike out “(b)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(B)”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, with its 
preamble, is as follows: 

Resolved, That it is hereby declared to be 
the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) while the United States Government 
must continue to emphasize and support the 
expansion of population planning activities 
as being essential to the long-range curtail- 
ment of global food demand, the United 
States should also contribute to alleviating 
the immediate economic and human crisis 
of the developing world by providing assist- 
ance in the form of food and the means and 
technology to produce it; 

(2) the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture and their 
advisors should (A) give the highest priority 
to the immediate expansion of American 
food assistance through the existing au- 
thority of the Public Law 480 legislation 
restoring title I sales and title II grants to 
at least the 1972 commodity levels and (B) 
take such additional steps as might be nec- 
essary to expedite the transfer of American 
food commodities on concessional and do- 
nation terms to those nations most severely 
affected; 

(3) the President and the Secretary of 
State should (A) negotiate with other major 
food exporting nations to seek to obtain their 
participation in this emergency effort pro- 
portionate to their share of world food ex- 
ports; and (B) strongly encourage oil ex- 
porting nations to contribute a fair share to 
these efforts to assist the most severely af- 
fected nations; 

(4) the United States should announce its 
desire to work with the oil exporting and 
other nations in a major effort to increase 
world fertilizer production with the possibil- 
ity of including the offer of American tech- 
nology and capital; and 

(5) the President should encourage the 
American people to reduce the noncritical, 
non-food-producing uses of fertilizer which 
now total nearly three million tons of nu- 
trient a year, to make available increased 
fertilizer supplies for raising food production 
at home and in the developing world. 

Sec. 2. It is further declared to be the 
sense of the Senate that the President of 
the United States and the Secretaries of 
State and Agriculture should, and are hereby 
urged and requested to (A) maintain regu- 
lar and full consultation with the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress and (B) 
report to the Congress and the Nation at reg- 
ular intervals on the progress toward formu- 
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lating an American response in a cooperative 
framework to the world food crisis and the 
needs of the most severely affected develop- 
ing countries. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Senate is di- 
rected to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President, the Secretary of State, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


FAIR MARKETING OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1694) to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to regulate commerce 
and to assure adequate and stable sup- 
plies of petroleum products at the lowest 
cost to the consumer, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Fair 
Marketing of Petroleum Products Act.” 

Sec. 2, (a) As used in this Act: 

(1) The term “distributor” means a per- 
son engaged in the sale, consignment, or dis- 
tribution of petroleum products to wholesale 
or retail outlets whether or not he owns, 
leases, or in any way controls such outlets. 

(2) The term “franchise” means any agree- 
ment or contract between a refiner or a dis- 
tributor and a retailer or between a refiner 
and distributor, under which such retailer 
or distributor is granted authority to use a 
trademark, trade name, service mark, or other 
identifying symbol or name owned by such 
refiner or distributor, or any agreement or 
contract between such parties under which 
such retailer or distributor is granted au- 
thority to occupy premises owned, leased, or 
in any way controlled by a party to such 
agreement or contract, for the purpose of 
engaging in the distribution or sale of petro- 
leum products for purposes other than resale. 

(3) The term “refiner” means a person en- 
gaged in the refining or importing of petro- 
leum products. 

(4) The term “retailer” means a person 
who was or is engaged in the sale of any re- 
fined petroleum product for purposes other 
than resale within any State, either under a 
franchise or independent of any franchise 
upon the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b)(1) A refiner or distributor shall not 
cancel, fail to renew, or otherwise terminate 
a franchise unless he furnishes prior notifi- 
cation pursuant to this paragraph to each 
distributor or retailer affected thereby. Such 
notification shall be in writing and sent to 
such distributor or retailer by certified mail 
not less than ninety days prior to the date 
on which such franchise will be canceled, not 
renewed, or otherwise terminated. Such 
notification shall contain a statement of 
intention to cancel, not renew, or to termi- 
nate together with the reasons therefor, 
the date on which such action shall take ef- 
fect, and a statement of the remedy or reme- 
dies available to such distributor or retailer 
under this section together with a summary 
of the applicable provisions of this section. 

(2) A refiner or distributor shall not can- 
cel, fail to renew, or otherwise terminate a 
franchise unless the retailer or distributor 
whose franchise is terminated failed to com- 
ply substantially with any essential and rea- 
sonable requirement of such franchise or 
failed to act in good faith in carrying out 
the terms of such franchise, or unless such 
refiner or distributor withdraws entirely 
from the sale of refined petroleum products 
in commerce for sale other than resale in the 
United States. 

(c)(1) If a refiner or distributor engages 
in conduct prohibited under subsection (b) 
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of this section, a retailer or a distributor may 
maintain a suit against such refiner or dis- 
tributor. A retailer may maintain such suit 
against a distributor or a refiner whose ac- 
tions affect commerce and whose products 
with respect to conduct prohibited under 
paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection (b) of 
this section, he sells or has sold, directly or 
indirectly, under a franchise. A distributor 
may maintain such suit against a refiner 
whose acitons affect commerce and whose 
products he purchases or has purchased or 
whose products he distributes or has dis- 
tributed to retailers. 

(2) The court shall grant such equitable 
relief as is necessary to remedy the effects of 
conduct prohibited under subsection (b) of 
this section which it finds to exist including 
declaratory judgment and mandatory or pro- 
hibitive injunctive relief. The court may 
grant interim equitable relief, and actual and 
punitive damages (except for actions for a 
failure to renew) where indicated, in suits 
under this section, and may, unless such suit 
is frivolous, direct that costs, including rea- 
sonable attorney and expert witness fees, be 
paid by the defendant. In the case of actions 
for a failure to renew, damages shall be 
limited to actual damages including the 
value of the dealer's equity. 

(3) A suit under this section may be 
brought in the district court of the United 
States for any judicial district in which the 
distributor or the refiner against whom such 
suit is maintained resides, is found, or is do- 
ing business without regard to the amount 
in controversy. No such suit shall be main- 
tained unless commenced within three years 
after the cancellation, failure to renew, or 
termination of such franchise or the modifi- 
cation thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “A bill to regulate commerce 
and to protect petroleum product re- 
tailers from unfair practices and for 
other purposes.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Richard W. 
Murphy, of Virginia, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the 
Syrian Arab Republic. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered and confirmed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be notified of the confirmation of the 
nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer stated, in discussing U.S. foreign 
foreign policy, that— 

The point I want to make on behalf of 
Cabinet Members involved with foreign pol- 
icy is that the foreign policy of the United 
States has always been conducted and will 
continue to be conducted on a bipartisan 
basis in the natioral interest.... 


I want to state, as the majority leader 
of the Democratic Party in the Senate, 
that we fully endorse the views expressed 
by Secretary Kissinger and that despite 
our domestic difficulties, we will continue, 
as Democrats, to work with our Republi- 
can counterparts to make certain and to 
make known to all countries that our 
foreign policy will contiiue to be con- 
ducted on a bipartisan basis, that the 
moves made by the Nixon administration 
to normalize relations with the People’s 
Republic of China, to further détente 
with the Soviet Union, and to use our 
efforts to stabilize the situation in the 
Middle East, all will be continued. Let no 
one be dissuaded that our domestic diffi- 
culties—and they are very grave—with in 
any way, shape or form be diverted from 
the course of bipartisanship in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy in the weeks, 
months, and years ahead. That factor 
is not in question. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, as 
the Republican leader, I am in full agree- 
ment with the statement made by the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Our Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, on which both of us serve, has 
issued a report in which it again states 
that it has full confidence in the Secre- 
tary of State; that had the information 
been available to it which subsequently 
appeared in the public press at the time 
it recommended the confirmation of the 
nomination of the Secretary of State, it 
would then have done exactly what it 
did and would have recommended such 
confirmation. 

The report of the committee com- 
pletely and fully affirms the integrity of 
the Secretary of State in regard to these 
matters. 
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The Republican Party in the Senate— 
and I am sure in the other body and in 
the country—will join its colleagues in 
the Democratic Party in honest and full 
and generous support of the foreign 
policy of the United States, as developed 
and enunciated by a succession of Presi- 
dents of both parties, that whatever hap- 
pens in this country internally, we will, 
as the distinguished majority leader says, 
make known to all countries that our 
foreign policy will continue to be con- 
ducted on a bipartisan basis. 

The program and progress of détente 
with the Soviet Union will continue un- 
abated. The relationship with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, now happily re- 
stored to a better condition than hereto- 
fore, will continue—and will, I hope, 
continue to improve, and I believe it will. 
Our policies in the Middle East un- 
doubtedly will continue to have the sup- 
port of both parties, as will our policies 
with regard to Europe, to Latin America, 
and to the rest of the world. 

The distinguished majority leader and 
I appeared at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in Mexico City, at the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State, to make 
this clear to our Latin American neigh- 
bors. We have constantly sought to 
maintain this commitment to bipartisan- 
ship. 

This is of immense importance to us 
and to the world. No matter what stag- 
gering impact there may be upon the 
country’s internal affairs, the system is 
working: It is working in the legislature, 
it is working in the courts, it is working 
in the executive, and we will resolve our 
differences and will be the stronger for it. 

The statement of the distinguished 
majority leader is in the highest sense 
patriotic and responsible, and I am glad 
that he has made it. I intend to keep 
copies of this colloquy to show to our 
visitors from other nations who have 
expressed their concern about us and do 
not really understand the strength of our 
system and its deep and firm and spread- 
ing roots. This is a great and a strong 
country, and there is much more that is 
right with it than is wrong with it. 

It is well that we should constantly 
remember this and that we should con- 
stantly make it clear to our friends and 
to our sister nations throughout the 
world. Therefore, I express my deep and 
grateful thanks to the distinguished 
majority leader for his customary re- 
sponsibility and his having set once 
more the tone of bipartisanship, which 
is the best assurance of the strength 
and the survival of a strong and a proud 
nation, which I hope will, before long, 
once more become a happy nation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METZENBAUM) . Under the previous order 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Rosert C. BYRD) is recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum to be 
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charged to the time of the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SMALL BUSINESS AMENDMENTS OF 
1974 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 3331. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METZENBAUM) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 3331) to clarify the 
authority of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, to increase the authority of the 
Small Business Administration, and for 
other purposes, which was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Small 
Business Amendments of 1974”, 

Sec. 2, (a) The Small Business Act is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (b) of 
section 2 as subsection (c) and by adding 
after subsection (a) of that section the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) The assistance programs authorized 
by sections 7(i) and 7(J) of this Act are to 
be utilized to assist in the establishment, 
preservation, and Strengthening of small 
business concerns and improve the manager- 
ial skills employed in such enterprises, with 
special attention to small business concerns 
(1) located in urban or rural areas with high 
proportions of unemployed or low-income 
individuals; or (2) owned by low-income in- 
dividuals; and to mobilize for these objec- 
tives private as well as public managerial 


skills and resources.”’; 
(2) by striking out paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of section 4(c), and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 
“(c) (1) There are hereby established in the 
Treasury the following revolving funds: (A) 


a disaster loan fund which shall be avail- 
able for financing functions performed un- 
der sections 7(b) (1), 7(b) (2), 7(b) (4), 7(b) 
(5), 7(b) (6), 7(b) (7), 7(b) (8), 7(c) (2), and 
7(g) of this Act, including administrative ex- 
penses in connection with such functions; 
and (B) a business loan and investment fund 
which shall be available for financing func- 
tions performed under sections 7(a), 7(b) 
(3), 7(e), 7(h), 7(4), ana 8(a) of this Act, 
and titles III and V of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, including administra- 
tive expenses in connection with such func- 
tions. 

“(2) All repayments of loans and deben- 
tures, payments of interest and other receipts 
arising out of transactions heretofore or here- 
after entered into by the Administration 
(A) pursuant to section 7(b) (1), 7(b) (2), 
7(b) (4), 7(b) (5), 7(b) (6), 7(b) (7), 7(b) (8), 
and 7(c)(2) of this Act shall be paid into a 
disaster loan fund; and (B) pursuant to sec- 
tions 7(a), 7(b)(3), 7(e), 7(h), 7(1), and 
8(a) of this Act, and titles ITI and IV of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, shall 


be paid into the business loan and invest~ 
ment fund.”; 
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(3) by striking out paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 4(c), and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(4) The total amount of loans, guaran- 
tees, and other obligations or commitments, 
heretofore or hereafter entered into by the 
Administration, which are outstanding at 
any one time (A) under sections 7(a), 
7(b) (3), 7(e), 7(h), 7(4), and 8(a) of this 
Act, shall not exceed $6,000,000,000; (B) un- 
der title III of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, shall not exceed $725,- 
000,000; (C) under title V of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, shall not exceed 
$525,000,000; and (D) under section 7(i) of 
this Act, shall not exceed $450,000,000.”; and 

(4) by adding at the end of section 7 the 
following three new subsections: 

“(i1)(1) The Administration also is em- 
powered to make, participate (on an imme- 
diate basis) in, or guarantee loans, repay- 
able in not more than fifteen years, to any 
small business concern, or to any qualified 
person seeking to establish such a concern, 
when it determines that such loans will fur- 
ther the policies established in section 2(b) 
of this Act, with particular emphasis on 
the preservation or establishment of small 
business concerns located in urban or rural 
areas with high proportions of unemployed 
or low-income individuals or owned by low- 
income individuals: Provided, however, That 
no such loans shall be made, participated 
in, or guaranteed if the total of such Fed- 
eral assistance to a single borrower out- 
standing at any one time would exceed $50,- 
000. The Administration may defer payments 
on the principal of such loans for a grace 
period and use such other methods as it 
deems necessary and appropriate to assure 
the successful establishment and operation 
of such concern. The Administration may, 
in its discretion, as a condition of such 
financial assistance, require that the bor- 
rower take steps to improve his management 
skills by participating in a management 
training program approved by the Admin- 
istration: Provided, however, That any man- 
agement training program so approved must 
be of sufficient scope and duration to pro- 
vide reasonable opportunity for the indi- 
viduals served to develop entrepreneurial and 
managerial self-sufficiency. 

“(2) The Administration shall encourage, 
as far as possible, the participation of the 
private business community in the program 
of assistance to such concerns, and shall 
seek to stimulate new private lending ac- 
tivities to such concerns through the use 
of the loan guarantees, participations in 
loans, and pooling arrangements authorized 
by this subsection. 

“(3) To insure an equitable distribution 
between urban and rural areas for loans be- 
tween $3,500 and $50,000 made under this 
subsection, the Administration is authorized 
to use the agencies and agreements and dele- 
gations developed under title III of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended, 
as it shall determine necessary. 

“(4) The Administration shall provide for 
the continuing evaluation of programs under 
this subsection, including full information 
on the location, income characteristics, and 
types of businesses and individuals assisted, 
and on new private lending activity stimu- 
lated, and the results of such evaluation to- 
gether with recommendations shal! be in- 
cluded in the report required by section 
10(a) of this Act. 

“(6) Loans made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion (including immediate participation in 
and guarantees of such loans) shall have 
such terms and conditions as the Admin- 
istration shall determine, subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations— 

“(A) there is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 
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“(B) the financial assistance is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms from pri- 
vate sources or other Federal, State, or local 
programs; 

“(C) the amount of the loan, together 
with other funds available, is adequate to 
assure completion of the project or achieve- 
ment of the purposes for which the loans is 
made; 

“(D) the loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (i) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into consid- 
eration the average market yield on out- 
standing Treasury obligations of comparable 
maturity, plus (il) such additional charge, 
if any, toward covering other costs of the 
program as the Administration may deter- 
mine to be consistent with its purposes: Pro- 
vided, however, That the rate of interest 
charged on loans made in redevelopment 
areas designated under the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 
3108 et seq.) shall not exceed the rate cur- 
rently applicable to new loans made under 
section 201 of that Act (42 U.S.C. 3142); and 

“(E) fees not in excess of amounts neces- 
sary to cover administrative expenses and 
probable losses may be required on loan 
guarantees. 

“(6) The Administration shall take such 
steps as may be necessary to insure that, in 
any fiscal year, at least 50 per centum of the 
amounts loaned or guaranteed pursuant to 
this subsection are allotted to small business 
concerns located in urban areas identified by 
the Administration as having high concen- 
trations of unemployed or low-income indi- 
viduals or to small business concerns owned 
by low-income individuals. The Administra- 
tion shall define the meaning of low income 
as it applies to owners of small business con- 
cerns eligible to be assisted under this sub- 
section. 

“(7) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to this subsection where 
the Administration determines that the 
assistance will be used in relocating estab- 
lishments from one area to another if such 
relocation would result in an increase in un- 
employment in the area of original location. 

(j)(1) The Administration is authorized 
to provide financial assistance to public or 
private organizations to pay all or part of 
the cost of projects designed to provide tech- 
nical or management assistance to individ- 
uals or enterprises eligible for assistance 
under subsection 7(1) of this Act, with special 
attention to small business located in urban 
areas of high concentration of unemployed 
or low-income individuals or owned by low- 
income individuals. 

“(2) Financial assistance under this sub- 
section may be provided for projects, includ- 
ing without limitation— 

“(A) planning and research, including 
feasibility studies and market research; 

“(B) the identification and development 
of new business opportunities; 

“(C) the furnishing of centralized services 
with regard to public services and Govern- 
ment programs including programs author- 
ized under subsection 7(1i); 

“(D) the establishment and strengthening 
of business service agencies, including trade 
associations and cooperatives; 

“(E) the encouragement of the placement 
of subcontracts by major business with small 
business concerns located in urban areas of 
high concentration of unemployed or low- 
income individuals or owned by low-income 
individuals, including the provision of in- 
centives and assistance to such major busi- 
nesses so that they will aid in the training 
and upgrading of potential subcontractors or 
other small business concerns; and 

“(F) the furnishing of business counsel- 
ing, management training, and legal and 
other related services, with special emphasis 
on the development of management train- 
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ing programs using the resources of the busi- 
ness community, including the development 
of management training opportunities in 
existing businesses, and with emphasis in all 
cases upon providing management training 
of sufficient scope and duration to develop 
entrepreneurial and managerial self-suffi- 
ciency on the part of the individuals served. 

“(3) The Administration shall give pref- 
erence to projects which promote the own- 
ership, participation in ownership, or man- 
agement of small business concerns by resi- 
dents of urban areas of high concentration 
of unemployed or low-income individuals, 
and to projects which are planned and car- 
ried out with the participation of local 
businessmen. 

“(4) The financial assistance authorized 
by this subsection includes assistance ad- 
vanced by grant, agreement or contract; but 
does not include the procurement of plant 
or equipment, or goods or services. 

“(5) The Administration is authorized to 
make payments under grants and contracts 
entered into under this subsection in lump 
sum or installments, and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, and in the case of 
grants, with necessary adjustments on ac- 
count of overpayments or underpayments. 

“(6) To the extent feasible, services under 
this subsection shall be provided in a loca- 
tion which is easily accessible to the indi- 
viduals and small business concerns served. 

“(7) The Administration shall provide for 
an independent and continuing evaluation 
of programs under this subsection, including 
full information on and analysis of, the 
character and impact of managerial assist- 
ance provided, location, income character- 
istics, and types of businesses and individuals 
assisted, and the extent to which private 
resources and skills have been involved in 
these programs. Such evaluation together 
with any recommendations deemed advisable 
by the Administration shall be included in 
the report required by section 10(a) of this 
Act. 

“(8) The Administration shall take such 
steps as may be necessary and appropriate, 
in coordination and cooperation with the 
heads of other Federal departments and 
agencies, so that contracts, subcontracts, and 
deposits made by the Federal Government or 
in connection with programs aided with Fed- 
eral funds are placed in such a way as to fur- 
ther the purposes of this subsection and sub- 
section 7(1) of this Act. The Administration 
shall provide for the continuing evaluation 
of programs under this subsection and the 
results of such evaluation together with 
recommendations shall be included in the 
report required by section 10(a) of this 
Act, 

“(k) In carrying out its functions under 
subsections 7(1) and 7(j) of this Act the 
Administration is authorized— 

“(1) to utilize, with their consent, the 
services and facilities of Federal agencies 
without reimbursement, and, with the con- 
sent of any State or political subdivision of 
a State, accept and utilize the services and 
facilities of such State or subdivision with- 
out reimbursement; 

“(2) to accept, in the name of the Admin- 
istration, and employ or dispose of in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this Act any 
money or property, real, personal, or mixed, 
tangible, or intangible, received by gift, de- 
vise, bequest, or otherwise; 

“(3) to accept voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 3679(b) of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U.S.C. 655(b)); and 

“(4) to employ experts and consultants or 
organizations thereof as authorized by section 
15 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), except that no individual 
may be employed under the authority of this 
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subsection for more than one hundred days 
in any fiscal year; to compensate individuals 
so employed at rates not in excess of $100 
per diem, including traveltime; and to allow 
them, while away from their homes or regular 
places of business, travel expenses (including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence) as authorized 
by section 5 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 73b-—2) for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently, while so employed: Provided, 
however, That contracts for such employment 
may be renewed annually.” 

(b) Title IV of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is hereby repealed; and all refer- 
ences to such title in the remainder of that 
Act are repealed. 

Sec. 3. The Small Business Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by amending section 5(b) by striking 
out “and” following paragraph (8), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph 
(9) and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon 
and by adding at the end of paragraph (9) 
the following new paragraphs: 

“(10) upon purchase by the Administration 
of any deferred participation entered into 
under section 7 of this Act, continue to 
charge a rate of interest not to exceed that 
initially charged by the participating institu- 
tion on the amount so purchased for the re- 
maining term of the indebtedness; and 

(11) make such investigations as he 
deems necessary to determine whether a 
recipient of or participant in any assistance 
under this Act or any other person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any acts or 
practices which constitute or will constitute 
& violation of any provision of this Act, or 
of any rule or regulation under this Act, or 
of any order issued under this Act. The Ad- 
ministration shall permit any person to file 
with it a statement in writing, under oath 
or otherwise as the Administration shall de- 
termine, as to all the facts and circumstances 
concening the matter to be investigated. For 
the purpose of any investigation, the Admin- 
istration is empowered to administer oaths 
and affirmations, subpena witnesses, compel 
their attendance, take evidence, and require 
the production of any books, papers, and doc- 
uments which are relevant to the inquiry. 
Such attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of any such records may be required 
from any place in the United States. In case 
of contumacy by, or refusal to obey a sub- 
pena issued to, any person, including a re- 
cipient or participant, the Administration 
may invoke the aid of any court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which such 
investigation or proceeding is carried on, or 
where such person resides or carries on busi- 
ness, in requiring the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents; and such 
court may issue an order requiring such per- 
son to appear before the Administration, 
there to produce records, if so ordered, or to 
give testimony touching the matter under 
investigation. Any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by such court 
as a contempt thereof. All process in any 
such case may be served in the judicial dis- 
trict whereof such person is an inhabitant or 
wherever he may be found.”; and 

(2) by striking out the third sentence in 
paragraph (2) of section 7(h) and inserting 
in lieu thereof: “The Administration’s share 
of any loan made under this subsection shall 
bear interest at the rate of 3 per centum 
per annum.” 

Sec. 4. Section 10 of the Small Business 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(g) The Administration shall transmit, 
not later than December 31 of each year, to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs of the Senate and the Committee 
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on Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives a sealed report with respect 
to— 

“(1) complaints alleging illegal conduct 
by employees of the Administration which 
were received or acted upon by the Adminis- 
tration during the preceding fiscal year; and 

“(2) investigations undertaken by the Ad- 
ministration, including external and inter- 
nal audits and security and investigation 
reports.” 

Sec. 5. Section 18 of the Small Business 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “If loan appli- 
cations are being refused or loans denied by 
such other department or agency responsible 
for such work or activity due to administra- 
tive withholding from obligations or with- 
holding from apportionment, or due to ad- 
ministratively declared moratorium, then, 
for purposes of this section, no duplication 
shall be deemed to have occurred.”. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the table of con- 
tents in section 101 all references to title IV 
and section numbers therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“TITLE IV—GUARANTEES 
“Part A—LEASE GUARANTEES 


“Sec. 401. Authority of the Administration. 
“Sec. 402. Powers. 
“Sec. 403. Fund. 


“Part B.—Surery BOND GUARANTEES 


“Sec. 410. Definitions. 
“Sec. 411. Authority of the Administration. 
“Sec. 412. Fund."; 

(2) py striking out section 403 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 


“FUND 


“Sec. 403. There is hereby created within 
the Treasury a separate fund for guarantees 
which shall be available to the Administrator 
without fiscal year limitations as a revolv- 
ing fund for the purposes of this part. There 
are authorized to be appropriated to the 
fund from time to time such amounts not to 
exceed $10,000,000 to provide capital for the 
fund. All amounts received by the Admin- 
istrator, including any moneys, property, or 
assets derived by him from his operations in 
connection with this part, shall be deposited 
in the fund. All expenses and payments pur- 
suant to operations of the Administrator 
under this part shall be paid from the fund. 
From time to time, and at least at the close 
of each fiscal year, the Administrator shall 
pay from the fund into Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the cumulative amount of appropriations 
available as capital to the fund, less the 
average undisbursed cash balance in the 
fund during the year. The rate of such inter- 
est shall be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and shall not be less than a 
rate determined by taking into consideration 
the average market yield during the month 
preceding each fiscal year on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
with remaining periods to maturity compara- 
ble to the average maturity of guarantees 
from the fund. Moneys in the fund not 
needed for the payment of current operat- 
ing expenses or for the payment of claims 
arising under this part may be invested in 
bonds or other obligations of, or bonds or 
other obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by, the United States; except 
that moneys provided as capital for the fund 
shall not be so invested.”; 

(3) by striking out “$500,000” in section 
411 and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,000,000”; 
and 

(4) by adding after section 411 the follow- 
ing new section: 
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“FUND 

“Sec. 412. There is hereby created within 
the Treasury a separate fund for guarantees 
which shall be available to the Administra- 
tor without fiscal year limitation as a revolv- 
ing fund for the purposes of this part. There 
are authorized to be appropriated to the fund 
from time to time such amounts not to ex- 
ceed $3,000,000 to provide capital for the 
fund. All amounts received by the Adminis- 
trator, including any moneys, property, or as- 
sets derived by him from his operations in 
connection with this part, shall be deposited 
in the fund. All expenses and payments 
pursuant to operations of the Administrator 
under this part shall be paid from the fund. 
From time to time, and at least at the close 
of each fiscal year, the Administrator shall 
pay from the fund into Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts interest at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on the cu- 
mulative amount of appropriations available 
as capital to the fund, less the average un- 
disbursed cash balance in the fund during 
the year. The rate of such interest shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and shall not be less than a rate determined 
by taking into consideration the average 
market yield during the month preceding 
each fiscal year on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States with remain- 
ing periods to maturity comparable to the 
average maturity of guarantees from the 
fund. Moneys in the fund not needed for the 
payment of current operating expenses or for 
the payment of claims arising under this 
part may be invested in bonds or other obli- 
gations of, or bonds or other obligations guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by, the 
United States; except that moneys provided 
as capital for the fund shall not be so in- 
vested.” 

(b) Unexpected balances of capital pre- 
viously transferred to the fund pursuant to 
section 403 of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 (15 U.S.C. 694), as in effect 
prior to the effective date of this Act, shall 
be allocated, together with related assets and 
liabilities, to the funds established by para- 
graphs (2) and (4) of subsection (a) of this 
section in such amounts as the Administra- 
tor shall determine. In addition, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to transfer to the fund 
established by paragraph (4) of subsection 
(a) of this section not to exceed $2,000,000 
from the fund established under section 
4(c)(1)(B) of the Small Business Act: Pro- 
vided, That section 4(c) (6) and the last sen- 
tence of section 4(c)(5) shall not apply to 
any amounts so transferred. 

Sec. 7. Section 4(b) of the Small Business 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “three” in the third 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “four”; 
and 

(2) by inserting after the third sentence 
the following new sentence: “One of the 
Associate Administrators shall be designated 
at the time of his appointment as the Asso- 
ciate Administrator for Minority Small Busi- 
ness and shall be responsible to the Adminis- 
trator for the formulation of policy relating 
to the Administration’s programs which pro- 
vide assistance to minority small business 
concerns and in the review of the Adminis- 
tration’s execution of such programs in Ught 
of such policy.” 

Sec. 8. Sections 7(a)(4)(B) and 7(a) (5) 
(B) of the Small Business Act are each 
amended to read as follows: “the rate of 
interest for the Administration’s share of any 
such loan shall be the average annual in- 
terest rate on all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States then forming a 
part of the public debt as computed at the 
end of the fiscal year next preceding the 
date of the loan and adjusted to the nearest 
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one-eighth of 1 per centum plus one-quarter 
of 1. per centum per annum; and". 

Sec, 9. (a) Section 7(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (7) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “; and” and by adding 
immediately after paragraph (7) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(8) to make such loans (either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis) 
as the Administration may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate to assist, or re- 
finance the existing indebtedness of, any 
small business concern seriously and ad- 
versely affected by a shortage of fuel, elec- 
trical energy, or energy-producing resources, 
or by a shortage of raw or processed ma- 
terials resulting from such shortages, if the 
Administration determines that such con- 
cern has suffered or is likely to suffer sub- 
stantial economic injury without assistance 
under this paragraph.” 

(b) The first paragraph following the num- 
bered paragraphs of section 7(b) of the Small 
Business Act is amended by striking out “or 
(7),” immediately following “(6),” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(7), or (8),”. 

Sec. 10. Section 5 of the Small Business 
Act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(e) The Administrator shall designate an 
individual within the Administration to be 
known as the Chief Counsel for Advocacy 
and to perform the following duties: 

(1) serve as a focal point for the receipt 
of complaints, criticisms, and suggestions 
concerning the policies and activities of the 
Administration und any otner Federal agency 
which affects small businesses; 

“(2) counsel small businesses on how to 
resolve questions and problems concerning 
the relationship of the small business to the 
Federal Government; 

“(3) develop proposals for changes in the 
policies and activities of any agency of the 
Federal Government which will better ful- 
fill the purposes of the Small Business Act 
and communicate such proposals to the ap- 
propriate Federal agencies, 

“(4) represent the views and interests of 
small businesses before other Federal agen- 
cies whose policies and activities may affect 
small businesses; and 

“(5) enlist the cooperation and assistance 
of public and private agencies, businesses, 
and other organizations in disseminating in- 
formation about the programs and services 
provided by the Federal Government which 
are of benefit to small businesses, and in- 
formation on how small businesses can 
participate in or make use of such pro- 
grams and services.”, 

Sec. 11. (a) The first sentence of section 
411(c) of the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 is amended by inserting “ad- 
minister this program on a prudent and 
economically justifiable basis and shall” 
immediately after “after”. 

(b) Section 411(c) of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “With- 
in 30 days after the date of enactment of 
this sentence and at monthly intervals there- 
after, the Administration shall publish the 
cost of the program to the Administration 
for the month immediately preceding the 
date of publication. The Administration 
shall conduct a study of the program in 
order to determine what must be done to 
make the program economically sound. With- 
in one year after the date of enactment of 
this sentence, the Administration shall 
transmit a report to Congress containing a 
detailed statement of the findings and con- 
clusions of the study, together with its rec- 
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ommendations for such legislative and ad- 
ministrative actions as it deems appro- 
priate.” 

Sec, 12. Section 7(a) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(8) During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, the Administrator shall make di- 
rect loans under this subsection in an ag- 
gregate amount of not less than $400,000- 
000.”. 

Sec. 13. The General Accounting Office is 
directed to conduct a full-scale audit of 
the Small Business Administration, includ- 
ing all field offices. This audit shall be sub- 
mitted to the House and Senate not later 
than six months from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
May 2, 1974, the Senate sent to the House 
S. 3331, a bill to increase the ceiling au- 
thority of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration from $4.875 billion to $6 billion; 
transfer title IV of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 to the Small Business 
Act; increase the authorization and 
maximum for the surety bond and lease 
guarantee; increase the SBA loan maxi- 
mum and clarify the interest rates on 
loans to handicapped persons. 

The House rejected only one of the 
Senate amendments, the increased SBA 
loan maximum, and added several 
amendments with which the Senate is 
in agreement. 

I do not want to take up too much time 
explaining the bill on a section-by-sec- 
tion basis since a summary is available 
in the record on this legislation, how- 
ever, I would like to discuss some of the 
highlights of the bill. 


SMALL BUSINESS ENERGY AMENDMENT 


The House Banking Committee to ex- 
pedite matters added as an amendment 
H.R. 13068, the Evins small business 
energy bill that is identical to S. 3096 my 
bill that is now pending on the Senate 
Calendar. Since there is no disagreement 
here, I will defer calling S. 3096 to a vote 
because the House language in section 9 
of S. 3331 is acceptable and a conference 
can be avoided on this matter. 

As energy related costs skyrocket, 
thousands of small businessmen are be- 
ing forced to close their doors. This 
amendment will provide an avenue for 
small businessmen to obtain loan assist- 
ance in the critical months ahead as they 
attempt to adjust to the new require- 
ments imposed by the energy crisis. Inde- 
pendent truckers, gasoline retailers, hotel 
and motel and restaurants, small plas- 
tics processors and manufacturers, auto- 
mobile and recreational vehicle dealers, 
and a host of other small businesses are 
facing a bleak future due to rising prices 
due to the energy shortage. Uncertain- 
ties created by the energy crunch, short- 
ages of materials, rising inflation, tight 
money and high interest rates have tak- 
en their toll on small businesses and are 
expected to continue to be with us in the 
coming months. In times of economic un- 
certainty, it is usually the small busi- 
nessman who gets hit the hardest and 
needs the most help. The small business 
energy amendment will provide loan as- 
sistance, refinancing, and deferred pay- 
ments where need can be shown. 
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SURETY BOND GUARANTEE 

The Senate version of S. 3331 in- 
creased the surety bond guarantee max- 
imum from $500,000 to $1,000,000 and 
separated the lease guarantee fund from 
the surety bond fund noting that the 
surety guarantee program was a social 
program and could not be operated on an 
actuarially sound basis. 

As to section 11 of the House version 
of S. 3331 relating to SBA’s surety bond 
guaranty program, I note the full House 
replaced the House Banking and Curren- 
cy Committee’s language, which required 
fees based on “sound actuarial methods 
and underwriting practices” with its own 
language, requiring that SBA “admin- 
ister this program on a prudent and eco- 
nomically justifiable basis,” while study- 
ing ways “to make the program economi- 
cally sound.” 

This change is significant. The House 
thereby rejected actuarial soundness in 
favor of economic justification and 
soundness. To me, “economically justifi- 
able” and “economically sound” mean 
the same thing: The sum of the benefits 
to the Nation should equal the cost of 
the program. The cost includes losses 
and administration of the program. The 
benefits include SBA’s fees, the addition- 
al taxes that the new entrepreneurs will 
pay and generate, the employment they 
will provide and any other economic ben- 
efits which the program produces. This is 
the true measure of cost effectiveness of 
a Government program, and it should 
apply here. The actions of the full House 
is acceptable to the Senate as it is our 
feeling that this kind of program can 
never be actuarially sound, nor was it 
meant to be. Additionally, I await the re- 
quested studies that are going to be done 
on this issue. 

DIRECT SBA LOANS 


The House Banking Committee added 
an amendment requiring the SBA to 
make $400 million in direct loans avail- 
able before the end of the current fiscal 
year. On July 11, 1974, I appeared be- 
fore the Senate State-Justice-Commerce 
Appropriations Subcommittee and re- 
quested that the SBA be given $400 mil- 
lion so that the original legislative pur- 
pose of the SBA can be accomplished— 
low interest loans to the small business- 
men of America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp my 
testimony indicating my full support for 
House action in this regard. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 

The essence of the American economic 
system of private enterprise is free competi- 
tion. Only through full and free competition 
can free markets, free entry into business, 
and opportunities for expression and growth 
of personal initiative and individual judg- 
ment be assured. The preservation and ex- 
pansion of such competition is basic not only 
to the economic well-being but to the secu- 
rity of this Nation. Such security and well- 
being cannot be realized unless the actual 
and potential capacity of small business is 
encouraged and developed. It is the deciared 
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policy of the Congress that the Government 
should aid, counsel, assist and protect, inso- 
far as is possible, the interest of small busi- 


ness concerns in order to preserve free com- 


petitive enterprise. 

Historically, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration was developed as part of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, a Federal 
agency established during the Depression to 
help get the country back on its feet. The 
RFC provided billions of dollars of loans at 
reasonable interest rates to priority areas of 
the economy deprived of credit on reason- 
able terms from private lending institutions. 
RFC was dismantled in the post war years. 
However, its programs to provide credit to 
viable small businesses and industries which 
could not obtain investment capital from 
banks and other lenders survived and has 
made a significant contribution to the small 
businessman. 

When Congress created the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, it wanted to establish 
a stable source of long term, low interest 
capital for small business to serve the small 
businessman in exactly the same periods as 
we face now—high interest rates and tight 
money. Congress authorized the SBA to 
make three types of business loans—(a) di- 
rect loans with a 514% statutorily set interest 
rate handled completely by the SBA; (b) 
immediate participation loans in which 
funds are supplied both by the SBA and a 
private lending institution. Interest rate 
on SBA’s share is 514 % and the prevailing 
market rate on the private lender’s share; 
(c) guarantee loans administered solely by 
the bank with the SBA guaranteeing up to 
90% of the principal in case of default. 
Interest rates are the full prevailing market 
rates. 

Quite understandably, the desirability to 
the small businessman of the various types 
of loans is directly related to the differing 
interest rates carried by each. Obviously, 
the least desirable is the bank guarantee. 

Instead of assisting small businessmen 
with low-cost direct loans as money has 
tightened, the SBA has gone in just the 
opposite direction and has forced thousands 
of small businessmen to pay unnecessary 
extra interest charges at a time when they 
can least afford to pay such rates. In 1963, 
for example, 92.2% of SBA's business loan 
activities were in the form of either direct 
or immediate participation. However, in 1973, 
direct and immediate participation loans had 
fallen to 6.8% of the total loan volume. In 
fiscal year 1974, SBA made available only $40 
million in direct 7a loans and $22 million 
available in immediate participation loans. 
These figures are pale indeed when compared 
to the more than $1 billion that SBA will 
make available in guarantees during fiscal 
1975. 

The SBA is not completely at fault. The 
Office of Management and Budget has con- 
sistently slashed SBA budget requests for 
more funds. When Congress, in 1971, directed 
$13 million into the SBA loan fund, OMB 
imvounded it. 

The SBA, in an effort to meet the prob- 
lems of increased demands for loan money 
and inadequate funding of the direct loan 
program, endeavored to expand its bank 
guarantee program. The restrictive and un- 
realistic policies of OMB placed the agency’s 
loan activities under a severe handicap. From 
1966 through 1970, the total dollar volume 
used for direct loans suffered an unbelievable 
drop from $115.5 million to $1.9 million. In 
effect, the program ceased to exist, defeating 
the sole source of low-interest loans for the 
Nation’s 514 million small businesses, thus 
defeating the very purpose it was created to 
serve. Congress has consistently over the 
years requested that the Administration re- 
store the SBA's powers to provide low-inter- 
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est rate loans as originally intended by the 
enabling legislation. 

In the past, the Office of Management and 
Budget has given as its excuse for refusing 
to allow SBA to make more direct loans that 
the statutory interest rate on these loans of 
5% % is below the cost of money to the Gov- 
ernment; that it costs the Government more 
to obtain the money in the open market 
than it would receive in interest from the 
small businessman; and, thus, the loans were 
being provided on a loss basis. 

Our colleagues in the House are well on 
the way to removing this objection. Upon 
insistence from small businessmen, they have 
amended the Small Business Authorization 
bill to raise the interest rate on direct loans 
up to the cost of money in the government. 
H.R. 15578 has been reported and is expected 
to go into conference with the Senate by the 
end of July. While the House action raises 
the rate on direct loans, the rate would still 
be less than the small businessman would 
have to pay if he were forced to obtain a 
bank-guaranteed loan which currently is set 
at 104%. It is assured that this bill will 
pass. Now Congress must put the burden on 
the Administration to supply the needed 
funds for direct low interest rate loans to 
small businessmen, The Administration can 
no longer have the excuse of excessive cost 
when the interest rate is equal to what it 
costs the Government to raise the money. 
The small businessmen who ask Congress to 
raise the interest have made it clear that they 
are not looking for handouts. They only want 
an opportunity to obtain financing that will 
allow them to remain competitive. SBA’s di- 
rect loan program was designed to accomplish 
this. Now we must give it an opportunity to 
succeed. The House, in the SBA Appropria- 
tions bill that will soon return to the Senate 
has mandated that the SBA during fiscal year 
1975 make available at least $400 million in 
direct regular business loans. This can only 
be accomplished if the SBA is given the 
necessary appropriation. 

As the climate deteriorates for creation and 
growth of small business, I appear before 
you today to request $400 million for direct 
aid to the small businessman of this coun- 
try. It is tragic, indeed, when the Export- 
Import Bank can provide 7% money to fi- 
nance the sale of a widget or computer to the 
Soviet Union when an American business- 
man cannot finance purchase of either for 
less than 124%. A dependable source of long 
term, low interest capital is vital to the pres- 
ent and future economic health of the Na- 
tion’s small business community. I know that 
you will do all in your power to assure its 
availability. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, there 
is one question that I should like to ask 
the Senator from California. Does this 
act as written deny the energy-crisis re- 
lated loans to ski operators that might 
have been hit by both energy shortages 
and a snow drought during this past 
winter. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The language of 
S. 3331 is identical to my bill S. 3096 and 
would authorize long term, low cost loans 
to assist small concerns directly affected 
by a shortage of fuel, electrical energy, 
energy producing resources or raw or 
processed materials resulting from listed 
shortages. It does not apply to normal 
business risks such as fluctuations in 
price or changes in weather conditions. 

However, I think that the legislative 
history can be made clear that ski oper- 
ators should not be precluded from as- 
sistance under this bill because they 
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were subject to snow drought in addition 
to reduced tourism because of limited gas 
supplies. These industries have had snow 
drought for 3 years—however it was the 
energy crises that tipped the precarious 
economic balance they have been able to 
maintain over the several years. I would 
not want this act construed as denying 
help to these small businesses. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
shrimp fishermen of my State and other 
Gulf States are in dire financial straits at 
this very moment. For many sizes of 
shrimp, our fishermen are receiving less 
than half of the price that shrimp 
brought at dockside one year ago. At the 
same time, operating costs for these 
small businessmen have ballooned. 

I am advised by the National Marine 
Fisheries Service that the current plight 
of the shrimp fishermen is directly trace- 
able to the energy shortage of last fall. 
According to NMFS, a large portion of 
domestic shrimp consumption occurs out- 
side the home—in restaurants, carryouts 
and the like. Last fall, during the national 
energy shortage, tourist automobile 
travel declined sharply, and along with 
this decline there was a significant drop 
in tourist restaurant sales. The serious 
impact of the energy shortage on small 
restauranteurs was, in fact, one of the 
chief examples cited by Administrator 
Kleppe in his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee. 

During the final quarter of 1973, U.S. 
shrimp consumption totaled only 72 mil- 
lion pounds—a drop from the previous 
quarter and from comparable periods in 
earlier years. As NMFS states: 

Normally, demand for shrimp increases 
during the late year holiday season, but in 
1973, fourth quarter consumption was 9 mil- 
lion pounds lower than the third quarter of 
1973, and nearly 18 million pounds below 
average fourth quarter consumption for 
1968-72. 


Mr. President, we cannot say for sure 
just what percentage of this decline was 
attributable to the energy shortage. But 
unquestionably the energy shortage con- 
tributed directly to the tremendous 
downturn in shrimp consumption in the 
fall of 1973. That drop has led to vast 
oversupply conditions and the falling 
dockside prices that have nearly wiped 
out hundreds of shrimpers—small busi- 
nessmen trying to make a living from the 
sea. 

If the energy crisis were not harsh 
enough in terms of shrimp consumption, 
surely these small businessmen have 
been “seriously and adversely affected” 
by the cost of diesel fuel. Many shrimp- 
ers who were paying 16 to 18 cents a gal- 
lon for fuel last summer are paying be- 
tween 35 and 40 cents today. This in- 
crease is devastating because, as NMFS 
states, fuel costs constitute nearly 30 
percent of the shrimp fisherman's oper- 
ating costs. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to note 
that the House bill has been amended to 
make clear that, so long as the fisheries 
loan fund is depleted and subject to 
moratorium, fishermen will not be 
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barred from small business loans by the 
“duplication” prohibition of section 18 of 
the act. 

I trust it is equally clear that the 
shrimpers of my own State and other 
States have been “seriously and ad- 
versely affected” by the energy shortage, 
and that these small businessmen are 
fully within the contemplation of the 
energy relief provisions of this bill. Is 
that also the understanding of the Sen- 
ator from California? 

Mr. CRANSTON. On the basis of the 
facts the Senator has described, that 
would certainly be the intention of the 
legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, I rise to urge the passage of 
S. 3331, the Small Business Amendments 
of 1974. 

Basically, as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Cranston) has stated this 
bill would raise the ceilings under which 
SBA can make and guarantee loans in 
its various categories and also trans- 
fer certain statutory authority to the 
agency for programs which it is already 
operating and augment other activities 
of the Small Business Administration. 

I should like to comment particularly 
on section 9 of the bill which would pro- 
vide authority to assist small businesses 
seriously and adversely affected by 
shortages of fuel or materials resulting 
from energy shortages. 

Since the energy shortage became a 
crisis in the autumn of 1973, the Select 
Committee has vigorously sought to pro- 
tect and preserve the interests of smaller 
firms faced with energy and material 
shortages. Three days of excellent public 
hearings were held in November 1973, by 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), 
pursuant to which a number of recom- 
mendations went forward to the Federal 
Energy Administration, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and other executive 
agencies concerned. 

Section 9 of this bill was drafted as 
a direct result of the cooperation engen- 
dered by the efforts of the Select Com- 
mittee. The Small Business Administra- 
tion and particularly its general coun- 
sel, were able to respond to our requests 
by working with all of the House and 
Senate committees concerned to draft 
@ sound recommendation in this area. 

This proposal was introduced in the 
Senate as S. 3096 on March 1, 1974. At 
that time, I commented extensively on 
the background of the measure (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, March 1, 1974, pp. 
4877-4878) and pointed out a number of 
additional constructive steps which the 
Small Business Administration had taken 
in response to the disadvantaged circum- 
stances of small business and the initia- 
tives of our committee. 

One of the most effective of these steps 
was the creation on an Energy and Mate- 
rials Office at SBA which coordinated 
the agency’s internal response to the en- 
ergy crisis, enhanced its relations with 
other agencies working on these prob- 
lems, and completed a timely statistical 
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study of the impact of energy problems 
on small business. This survey served 
as the basis for reporting of this meas- 
ure by Senator CrANsSTON’s subcommit- 
tee and passage by the Senate. 

At the time the mandate for this office 
was about to expire, we initiated a letter 
to SBA on behalf of myself, Senators 
CRANSTON, NUNN, JAVITS, and WEICKER, 
urging SBA to retain this unit as a ready 
capability for the Agency’s on-going 
work in the energy and materials areas, 
as well as the basis for emergency ac- 
tions in any future emergency. 

Our letter strongly recommends: 

. . that the energy and materials func- 
tion at SBA be continued in an appropriate 
form (and with) adequate personnel... in 
order to assure that the responsibilities of 
this office are carried out (and) that SBA 
will continue the fine work it began in this 
area. 


I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of our correspondence and the reply of 
Hon. Thomas S. Kleppe, Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration, 
be included in the Recorp at this point 
for the information of all concerned. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 18, 1974. 
Hon. THOMAS 8S. KLEPPE, 
Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ADMINISTRATOR: It is our under- 
standing that earlier this year you created 
a temporary SBA Office of Energy and Ma- 
terials and that the authority for this Or- 
fice has recently expired. 

The SBA Energy and Materials Office ap- 
peared to be a very useful focal point in 
SBA's fine response to the energy and ma- 
terial shortages of 1973-74. These actions 
were summarized in your February 5 re- 
lease entitled “SBA Develops New Plan to 
Meet Energy Crisis" which we placed be- 
fore the Senate on March 1, 1974 (Congres- 
sional Record, p. 4878). 

Your February 5 address persuasively 
stated the reasons for creating this energy 
and materials capability at SBA, and that 
subsequent events have demonstrated the 
wisdom of this policy. 

As a result of the efforts of the SBA En- 
ergy and Materials Office, you included as a 
part of your testimony on April 30 before 
the Small Business Subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
Committee on S. 3096 (a bill that was de- 
veloped as a result of cooperation between 
the Congress and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration) an excellent study of the im- 
pact of energy shortages on different seg- 
ments of the small business community. 
This study continues to be helpful to both 
Members of Congress and the Executive 
branch in understanding the nature of the 
problems created by the energy crisis. 

In addition, your press release of Febru- 
ary 5 cites other benefits to be derived from 
the establishment of the Energy and Mate- 
rials Office such as creating the ability to: 

“., . . work closely with the Congress, the 
Federal Energy Office and all other govern- 
mental and business organizations concerned 
with these problems .. .” 

This Energy Office provides an appropriate 
vehicle whereby the SBA can represent small 
business interests at the formative stages in 
the development of the broad range of legis- 
lation and regulations being considered 
which will not only affect the business com- 
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munity at the present time but also have 
wide range implications as to their future. 
The work of this Energy Office provides a 
mechanism whereby the small business com- 
munity (representing 9744 percent of the 
businesses and nearly 14 of the total work 
force) no longer has to react after the fact. 

As you have pointed out so well, the En- 
ery and Materials Office is most effective in 
early analysis, recommendations and con- 
certed follow-through on SBA aspects of leg- 
islation and rule-making as well as affecting 
the SBA’s own internal program responses 
and interagency relations in the energy and 
material areas. In our experience, there are 
tasks that, manifestly, no other Federal 
agency will undertake. 

As we have stated in the past, the current 
initial shortages, particularly in petroleum 
products and steel, will continue to pose seri- 
ous difficulties for the small business commu- 
nity and the entire economy during the next 
several years. We believe these problems will 
not go away, but will continue to affect the 
entire commercial climate in this country and 
will therefore have a major impact not only 
on the small business community, per se, but 
also upon the conditions under which SBA 
assistance will be sought and administered. 

For these reasons, we strongly recommend 
that the energy and material function be 
continued at SBA, in an appropriate form, 
and that adequate personnel be assigned to 
this activity on a full-time basis in order to 
assure that the responsibilities of this office 
are carried out in a timely manner. We sin- 
cerely hope that SBA will continue the fine 
work it began in this area. We would very 
much appreciate having your thoughts as 
to the continuation of the SBA Energy and 
Materials Office and the points raised in this 
letter. We are of the opinion that the con- 
tinuation of the Energy and Materials Office 
is an important element in our desire to 
maintain the competitive free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Cordially, 

Jacos K. Javirs, Ranking Minority Mem- 
ber, Senate Small Business Committee. 

ALAN CRANSTON, Chairman, Subcommit- 
tee on Small Business; Senate Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs Committee. 

ALAN BILE, Chairman, Senate Small 
Business Committee. 

Sam Nunn, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Environmental, Rural and Urban Eco- 
nomic Development; Senate Small 
Business Committee. 

LOWELL WEICKER, Ranking Minority 
Member, Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness; Senate Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs Committee. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1974. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Senate Small Business Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much 
for your letter, which we received yesterday 
afternoon, concerning our Office of Energy 
and Materials Programs. 

I can assure you that we completely agree 
with you that the energy and materials prob- 
lems are going to be with us for quite some 
time to come and that the small business 
community needs an advocate at SBA to serve 
it. 

We felt that we could best address our 
responsibility by creating a temporary office 
and asking it to design a program for the 
longer term. For this reason we transferred 
able people from other offices in the Agency 
into this office to help us develop such a pro- 
gram. Once the initial coordinative work was 
done, and now that the individual program 
offices of the Agency have developed their 
response plans, and now that we have decided 
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to create a permanent Office of Advocacy in 
another section of the Agency, we feel that 
this temporary activity can be gradually 
phased into that. For the time being, we are 
maintaining the shell of the Office of Energy 
and Materials Programs with Mr. Mollett 
and an assistant, and have asked them to 
call for other staff personnel any time it is 
needed. We believe this to be an essential 
interim step to assure continuation of proj- 
ects underway and to assure orderly transi- 
tion on this important program effort. When 
the Advocacy Office is finally organized, and 
this will take us 2 or 3 months to complete, 
we would plan to transfer full responsibility 
and functions of the Office of Energy and 
Materials Programs to that area. It is en- 
visioned that the Advocacy Office will give 
high priority attention to energy and mate- 
rials matters and will devote the appropriate 
personnel resources specifically to this func- 
tion. 

I want to assure you that we wish to be 
able to respond quickly to all problems in 
this area that face the small business com- 
munity and hope this will do it with mini- 
mum duplication of efforts in our Agency. 
Also, let me assure you that we will continue 
to aggressively pursue all energy related is- 
sues and problems which affect small busi- 
ness interests within each of our program 
departments. 

We very much appreciate your very 
thoughtful comments and observations. Your 
support and that of your staffs have contrib- 
uted greatly to our efforts to assist America’s 
small business through this most difficult 
period. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS S. KLEPPE, 
Administrator. 


Mr. BIBLE. It is especially appropriate 
in connection with the consideration of 
this legislation to point out that the laws 
we in Congress pass are, in the end, only 
as effective as their implementation by 
the executive agencies which have day- 
to-day responsibility in these areas. SBA 
fulfills a unique role in representing the 
interests of 97142 percent of the U.S. busi- 
ness community. Small firms account for 
more than one-half the employment and 
nearly 40 percent of the gross national 
product including many areas which are 
critical for the functioning of our 
economy. 

Accordingly, I hope that the executive 
branch of the Government, particularly 
the Office of Management and Budget 
and the Small Business Administration 
will bear in mind the intent of Congress 
as evidenced by the activity and sugges- 
tions of the select and legislative com- 
mittees on small business in the Senate 
in this energy area. 

Specifically, we hope that SBA’s Office 
of Energy and Materials is adequately 
staffed and encouraged to provide appro- 
priately for the application of the legis- 
lation we are considering to help smaller 
firms cope with energy shortages, and to 
plan and work for the solution of their 
other manifold difficulties in the energy 
and materials fields. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, 
there is no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
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consent that Calendar No. 921, S. 3096, 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, do I 
have any more time remaining, of the 
time allotted to the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back that 
time. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METZENBAUM). Under the previous order, 
there will not be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business not to 
extend beyond the hour of 11:30 a.m. 

Is there morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT TO BUDGET REQUEST FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE (S. Doc. 93-101) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States proposing an amendment 
to the request for appropriations trans- 
mitted in the budget for the fiscal year 1975 
in the amount of $3,700,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 7218. An act to improve the laws re- 
lating to the regulation of insurance com- 
panies in the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 
93-1075). 

H.R. 128382. An act to create a Law Re- 
vision Commission for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and to establish a municipal code 
for the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 93- 
1076). 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 15842. An act to increase compensa- 
tion for District of Columbia policemen, 
firemen, and teachers; to increase annuities 
payable to retired teachers in the District of 
Columbia; to establish an equitable tax on 
real property in the District of Columbia; to 
provide for additional revenue in the District 
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of Columbia, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 93-1077). 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments: 

E.R. 15791. An act to amend section 204(g) 
of the District of Columbia Self-Government 
and Governmental Reorganization Act, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 93-1078). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3884. A bill to amend the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 to provide for a program of wage 
supplements for handicapped individuals. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3885. A bill to amend subchapter II of 
chapter 73 of title 10, United States Code, 
to redefine the terms “widow” and “widower”, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 3886. A bill to amend the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 to increase a pollu- 
tion control financing program for small 
business. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself and 
Mr. CHILES): 

S. 3887. A bill to protect consumers and 
domestic producers of shrimp by requiring 
that imported shrimp and food products 
made in whole or in part of imported shrimp 
bear marking showing the country of origin 
of such imported shrimp. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

S. 3888. A bill to clarify authorization for 
the approval by the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency of the exchange of 
a portion of real property conveyed to the 
city of Grand Junction, Colo., for airport 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

S. 3889. A bill to amend chapter 2 of title 
16, United States Code (relating to national 
forests), to provide a share of timber receipts 
to States for school and roads, Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself and 
Mr. HARTKE) : 

S. 3890. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide hospital and medical 
care to certain members of the armed forces 
of nations allied or associated with the 
United States in World War I or World War 
II. Referred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 3891. A bill to establish a Fisheries Man- 
power Development Program and for other 
purposes. Referred jointly by unanimous 
consent to the Committee on Commerce and 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3884. A bill to amend the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973 to provide for a pro- 
gram of wage supplements for handi- 
capped individuals. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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INCOME INCENTIVE FOR HANDICAPPED PERSONS 
IN SHELTERED WORK SITUATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing an amendment to the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973, the purpose of 
which will be to provide wage supple- 
ments to handicapped individuals work- 
ing in sheltered workshops or work ac- 
tivity centers. This long-needed measure 
will provide the handicapped worker with 
a means of achieving a significant meas- 
ure of independence and dignity. At the 
same time, the wage supplement would 
act as an incentive for self-improve- 
ment. 

For a long time our country has done 
little to aid the handicapped to achieve 
that measure of self-fulfillment of which 
they are capable. There has been a hid- 
den, or sometimes overt, assumption that 
the handicapped worker is a total in- 
valid, that he cannot help himself, or 
even that he must be protected from so- 
ciety and society must be protected from 
him. 

This is a costly conception, both in 
terms of the human toll it takes of the 
handicapped and their families, and in 
terms of the financial burdens which it 
unnecessarily imposes on society. 

The human dimension is paramount. 
One of the great political principles of 
our national life is that every person 
shall have the opportunity to achieve 
whatever degree of self-reliance and self- 
fulfillment he is capable of. This is ob- 
vious in the negative sense—in the sense 
that the Government must not interfere 
with the rights of its citizens. But it 
should be equally clear that the Govern- 
ment has a positive obligation to assist 
those with a handicap—whether it be 
cultural, mental, or physical. 

This principle has recently been rec- 
ognized in a number of court decisions 
around the country dealing with the 
problem of education for the handicap- 
ped. The courts have held repeatedly 
over the last 2 years that the States have 
the responsibility of providing special- 
ized education for the handicapped which 
meets their needs to the same degree 
that the ordinary processes of education 
meet the needs of those children who do 
not suffer from any handicap. They have 
declared that the meaning of equal edu- 
cation is not that everyone is offered the 
same thing, but that everyone has the 
same relative opportunity to learn in an 
environment which will enable him to 
learn most effectively. 

The Congress has recognized the 
urgency of making equal education for 
the handicapped a reality by passing the 
amendment to the education bill (H.R. 
69), sponsored by Senator Maruras and 
myself, which provides over $600 million 
for educational programs for the handi- 
capped. And the Congress is carrying 
that work further with an effort to estab- 
lish a permanent program of educational 
aid for the handicapped in a bill (S. 6) 
presently being considered by the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

Congress is also beginning to recognize 
the need to institutionalize the prin- 
ciples, procedures, and programs through 
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which the rights of the handicapped are 
to be defended. A “bill of rights” for the 
handicapped (S. 3378) is also under con- 
sideration in the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee. 

The other cost of failing to recognize 
the rights and opportunities for the 
handicapped is a social and financial 
cost. It can cost between $30 and $50 a 
day to care for the handicapped in an in- 
stitutionalized setting. That is a cost of 
over $15,000 a year, for the full life of the 
person who is institutionalized. Most 
often, there is no need for such institu- 
tionalization. The handicapped person 
can usually achieve some degree of self- 
reliance. 

In some cases he can become fully self- 
reliant, and serve as a fully productive 
member of society. It is certainly better 
to provide a small stipend on a program 
which enables a handicapped person to 
become fully self-reliant, or to provide 
a modest stipend on a permanent basis 
to a person who is thereby able to become 
partially independent and to be produc- 
tive in at least a limited way, than it is 
to foot the bill for permanent, high cost 
incapacity and institutionalization. This, 
of course, is the whole idea behind shel- 
aig workshops and work activity cen- 

rs. 

Sheltered workshops and work activ- 
ity centers provide a productive work en- 
vironment for the handicapped person 
who is not able on a regular and con- 
tinuing basis, because of his handicap, 
to meet the demands of employment at 
which he could earn the minimum wage. 
But there are considerable problems in 
the present operations of such work- 
shops, and it is quite often impossible for 
the handicapped worker in a workshop 
to support himself. 

What my proposal provides for is a 
series of pilot programs to study the ad- 
vantages of a system of wage supple- 
ments which simultaneously provide an 
incentive to the worker to increase his 
productivity—if feasible, to a level which 
would enable him to leave the work- 
shop—and a means to become self- 
sustaining. 

We need to examine the feasibility and 
effectiveness of such a program on a na- 
tionwide basis. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is pres- 
ently beginning a study of such a pro- 
gram which they plan to complete in 2 
years. But this study is going to have to 
be theoretical unless we provide some 
demonstration projects for the Depart- 
ment to examine. I think we need to see 
how these programs operate in the flesh. 

Specifically, this measure would spec- 
ify the following mechanisms for wage 
supplements: 

Every handicapped worker in a shel- 
tered workshop would be provided with a 
wage supplement of $1 per hour in ad- 
dition to his wage, up to and including 
the point where his wage reaches 70 per- 
cent of the minimum wage. For wages 
above that point, the wage supplement 
will be reduced 7 cents for each addi- 
tional 10-cent increment in wages, with 
the entire wage supplements to be elimi- 
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nated for any wage in excess of 140 per- 
cent of the minimum wage. 

The wage supplement is to be provided 
separately from payment for work pro- 
duced, so that it will be clear that the 
supplement is not part of the wage. And 
wages are to be paid on a basis equivalent 
to what a nonhandicapped worker would 
be paid for producing the same volume 
of work per hour. 

The payment of a wage supplement is 
not to affect the payment of social secu- 
rity or retirement benefits. 

The great advantage of this formula 
is that there is no sudden cutoff point 
for the wage supplement, so that there 
is continuous incentive for the handi- 
capped worker to increase his produc- 
tivity, and this incentive may well en- 
courage him to achieve a level of pro- 
ductivity where he no longer requires 
the support of a sheltered workshop. 

One further provision of this legisla- 
tion is that the activities of the work- 
shops themselves are monitored, and the 
workshops are encouraged to make a 
positive contribution to the self-im- 
provement of the handicapped workers. 

Because we live in a culture which is 
oriented to the nonhandicapped, it is 
necessary to provide certain special serv- 
ices to meet the needs of handicapped 
workers to enable them to earn a living 
wage and to lead a meaningful life. This 
proposal is aimed at assisting handi- 
capped workers who are already em- 
ployed and who need a further supple- 
ment to meet the economic needs of daily 
living. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be inserted 
at this point in the RÉCORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3884 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Wage Supplements 
for Handicapped Individuals Act”. 

Sec. 2. Title IV of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“WAGE SUPPLEMENTS FOR HANDICAPPED 
INDIVIDUALS 

“Sec. 408. (a) In order to demonstrate the 
feasibility of the payment of wage supple- 
ments to handicapped individuals and 
severely handicapped individuals who are 
employed on a long-term basis in rehabilita- 
tion facilities which are sheltered work- 
shops or work activity centers, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $2,200,000, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, $4,- 
800,000, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976 and $9,600,000, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1977. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct demonstration projects either 
directly or by way of grant, contract, or 
other arrangement with public or private 
nonprofit agencies or organizations under 
which wage supplements are paid to handi- 
capped individuals or severely handicapped 
individuals who are emloyed in rehabilitation 
facilities which are sheltered workshops or 
work activity centers in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, 

“(2) The Secretary shall carry out the 
program authorized by this section so as 
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to determine the feasibility of the payment 
of wage supplements for such individuals on 
@ nationwide basis and so as to assure that 
such payments are made in each region 
throughout the United States. 

“(c) No wage supplement payment may 
be made under this section unless an applica- 
tion is made by the appropriate public or 
private nonprofit agency or organization. 
Each such application shall contain provi- 
sions to assure— 

“(1) that. the rehabilitation facility in 
which the handicapped or severely handi- 
capped individual is employed is a sheltered 
workshop or work activity center or other 
similar facility which is eligible for obtain- 
ing certification for handicapped individuals 
under section 14(d) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938; 

“(2) that the wage supplement payable to 
any qualified handicapped worker be set aside 
and not included as a part of the income 
of the handicapped worker earned under 
provisions of section 14 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; 

“(3) that when the earned income of the 
handicapped worker is 70 percent or less 
of the hourly minimum wage, he shall re- 
ceive a wage supplement of $1.00 per hour, 
and that for each additional ten cents per 
hour of earned income, seven cents per hour 
Shall be subtracted from the handicapped 
worker’s wage supplement, the wage supple- 
ment to be eliminated entirely when the 
earned income is in excess of 140 percent of 
the minimum wage; 

“(4) that wage supplement payments will 
be determined over a six-month period of 
sustained work effort in a rehabilitation fa- 
cility meeting the requirements of para- 
graph (1) under which the handicapped in- 
dividual or severely handicapped individual 
has engaged in a work program of at least 
thirty hours during each week, except that 
the payment of any wage supplement may be 
made on an estimated basis, on a weekly or 
monthly basis pursuant to an agreement be- 
tween the applicant and the Secretary; 

“(5) that each wage supplement payment 
to a handicapped individual or severely hand- 
icapped individual will be made separately 
from payment of the earned wages to that 
individual; and 

“(6) that each applicant shall maintain 
such fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures as the Secretary determines neces- 
sary to insure the proper disbursement of 
wage supplements payable under this sec- 
tion, and shall make such reasonable reports 
as the Secretary may require to carry out his 
functions under this section and shall keep 
such records and afford such access thereto 
as the Secretary may find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such 
reports. 

“(d) No handicapped individual or severely 
handicapped individual shall be eligible for 
& wage supplement payment under this sec- 
tion unless such individual— 

“(1) is employed in a rehabilitation facility 
which is a sheltered workshop or a work 
activity center which meets the requirements 
of paragraph (1) of the preceding subsec- 
tion; 

“(2) has attained sixteen years of age; 

“(3) has an earning capacity which is suf- 
ficiently impaired that such an individual is 
unable to obtain and hold employment com- 
pensated at a rate at the minimum wage 
applicable under section 6 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 without regard to any 
exclusion in that Act; ahd is not otherwise 
engaged in a training or evaluation program 
under this Act, pursuant to regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary, which involves 
either activities or such a significant por- 
tion of the time of the individual as to be 
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inconsistent with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

“(e) In order to assist public agencies and 
private nonprofit organizations which are 
employing handicapped individuals and 
which meet the requirements of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (b) of this section, to par- 
ticipate in the program authorized by this 
section, the Secretary is authorized to make 
@ grant to each such participating agency or 
organization in an amount not to exceed 
10 per centum of all wage supplement pay- 
ments in that fiscal year made to individuals 
of that agency or organization. For the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1976, and June 30, 
1977, the Secretary is authorized to enter into 
an agreement with any such agency or orga- 
nization to make an increased payment un- 
der this section based upon the success 
which such agency or organization has in 
reducing reliance by handicapped indi- 
viduals and severely handicapped individuals 
upon wage supplements by an increased reli- 
ance upon earned wages by such individuals. 

“(£) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the Secretary is authorized, jointly 
by regulation with the Secretary of Labor, to 
provide further requirements for the certifi- 
cation of a rehabilitation facility pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of subsection (b) of this 
section. Any such regulations may contain 
provisions requiring— 

“(1) that each such facility shall pay to 
individuals eligible for assistance under this 
section wages at a rate equal to wages paid 
to nonhandicapped workers in industry in 
the vicinity for essentially the same type, 
quality, and quantity of work performed, 
except as prescribed under paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of section 14(d) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938; 

“(2) that each such facility will not com- 
pete unfairly in obtaining work or in the 
sale of products or the furnishing of services; 
and 

“(3) such other reasonable requirements 
for the maximum efficient operation of any 
such facility as the Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of Labor may require. 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the payment cf a wage supplement 
to a handicapped individual or a severely 
handicapped individual under this section 
shall not affect the eligibility of any such 
individual to receive payments under the 
Social Security Act or any other similar re- 
tirement or public assistance payments. 

“(h) Not later than April 1, 1977, the 
Secretary is authorized to prepare and sub- 
mit to the Congress a report on programs 
authorized by this section together with 
such recommendations for additional legis- 
lation as he determines desirable.” 

Sec. 3. The table of contents of title IV 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 

“Sec. 408. Wage supplements for 
capped individuals.”. 


handi- 


By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S.3886. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 to in- 
crease a pollution control financing pro- 
gram for small business. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

A POLLUTION-CONTROL FINANCING PROGRAM 
FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, a ris- 
ing number of small businesses are being 
forced to shut down because of their in- 
ability to obtain long-term financing at 
reasonable cost to purchase pollution- 
abatement equipment. Large businesses, 
on the other hand, have been increas- 
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ingly satisfying such financing require- 
ments through the issuance in their be- 
half of tax-exempt pollution control rey- 
enue bonds by State or local agencies. I 
am introducing today legislation that 
will open the same revenue-bond alter- 
native to small businesses by means of a 
self-supporting lease guarantee program 
administered by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. With this lease guarantee 
backup, small businesses would be able 
to tap the tax-exempt bond market on 
a reasonable parity with larger firms. 
American industry in the next 5 to 10 
years will spend well in excess of $30 
billion on pollution control equipment 
and systems to meet existing Federal leg- 
islation. Recognizing that capital out- 
lays of this magnitude have a negative 
impact on individual companies, indus- 
try and the economy as a whole, the 
Treasury specifically amended its regu- 
lations on the permissible size of indus- 
trial-revenue bond issues to allow for the 
unlimited issuance of tax-exempt indus- 
trial revenue bonds to finance pollution- 
abatement facilities. The majority of 
States have followed with special legis- 
resi to implement this type of financ- 


Under the program, a State or local 
pollution control authority issues tax- 
exempt pollution control revenue bonds 
in behalf of a private corporation. The 
facilities financed from bond proceeds 
are then leased to the corporation, whose 
lease payments to the authority provide 
the funds to meet principal and inter- 
est on the bonds. In 1973, $1.8 billion in 
revenue bonds were issued by State and 
local authorities to finance pollution 
abatement projects. The Daily Bond 
Buyer reveals not a single small business 
has been the beneficiary of these financ- 
ings. 

Pollution control bond financing has 
been a major factor in accelerating com- 
pliance with environmental standards by 
industry. In addition, it has been a deci- 
sive factor in enabling many corporations 
to continue operations of marginal facili- 
ties in critical areas of employment and 
to maintain production of vital goods 
and materials. Since pollution control 
revenue bonds are secured solely by the 
lease payments between the public au- 
thority and the private corporation, 
bondholders look to the corporation as 
the ultimate security for the bonds. The 
bonds of large businesses have found 
broad acceptance among institutional 
investors because of their national recog- 
nition and established creditworthiness, 
as evidenced by credit ratings from 
Moody’s and Standard & Poor. Moreover, 
the liquidity of these bonds afforded by 
the larze size of the issues and the recog- 
nition of the issuer’s mame by dealers 
enhance the attractiveness of these 
bonds to institutional investors. 

Small businesses, on the other hand, 
lacking these advantages, have been ef- 
fectively eliminated from the long-term 
tax-exempt bond market. There is no 
institutional investor support for small, 
unrated issues of local corporations, nor 
sufficient investment banking interest to 
develop business and arrange the 
financing. 
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Accordingly, small businesses have 
been forced to borrow at higher rates for 
shorter time periods, seriously impacting 
upon their cash flow. Overall costs to 
small businesses are additionally in- 
creased because the pollution control ex- 
penditures are higher per unit of output 
than for large businesses which benefit 
from economies of scale. Equally impor- 
tant is the typical lack among small 
businesses of highly specialized environ- 
mental management and engineering 
skills which might otherwise aid in the 
planning and sizing of pollution-abate- 
ment projects. 

The resulting economic gap between 
large and small businesses could cause a 
further deterioration in the position of 
small businesses in the Nation’s indus- 
trial structure. Given the position of 
small businesses as a major source of in- 
dustrial employment and a principal 
supplier of raw materials for processed 
goods, their prospective shutdown would 
impact on a substantial segment of the 
U.S. economy and workforce. The extent 
of this potential impact is illustrated by 
California where 72 percent of the 
State’s workforce is employed by the 
small business sector and 20,000 firms in 
that sector have been ordered to meet 
State pollution abatement standards. 

The following is a list of those indus- 
tries in which small businesses will most 
seriously be affected by environmental 
regulations: 

List or INDUSTRIES MOST AFFECTED BY 

ENVIRONMENTAL REGULATIONS 
Grey Iron Foundries. 

. Metal Plating. 

Feed Lots. 

Food and Agricultural Processing. 
Stone, Clay, and Glass. 

Secondary Metal Processing. 
Paper and Pulp. 

Mining. 

. Asphalt Production. 

10. Leather Tanning. 

11. Chemical and Petroleum Processing. 
12. Textiles. 

13. Transportation. 


The responsibility for implementing a 
viable pollution-financing program for 
small businesses rests in the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, as indicated by the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972. The SBA reviewed 
for more than 1 year the needs of small 
businesses in the context of existing pro- 
grams and the time pressures associated 
with meeting EPA standards. It was con- 
cluded that a new financing alternative 
was required which would insure: 

First. Ready availability of funds. 

Second. Maximum borrowing costs. 

Third. Maximum repayment terms 
consistent with the economic life of the 
purchased facilities or equipment. 

Fourth. Minimum leadtime to activate 
the new program. 

Fifth. Maximum participation by the 
private sector. 

Sixth. Minimum outlay of Federal 
funds for program support and use of 
Federal personnel. 

Seventh. Establishment of a self-sup- 
porting program with minimum loss 
risk. 

This proposed legislation meets these 
criteria, and provides small businesses 


1. 
2 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9 
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with equal access to the low cost, long 
term financing now available to big busi- 
ness. This legislation, in brief, calls for 
grouping the financial requirements of 
a number of small businesses within a 
given State into individual bond issues 
which would be sold by the appropriate 
State or local authority. The bond pro- 
ceeds would be used to construct the fa- 
cilities needed by the firms and leased 
back to them. The lease payments would 
provide the funds to meet bond princi- 
pal and interest. The SBA, under author- 
ity of this legislation, would insure the 
individual lease payments for a fee ade- 
quate to cover operating costs and pro- 
jected losses. 

Passage of this legislation would 
uniquely enable small businesses to ob- 
tain adequate funds for their needs at 
reasonable rates and terms because of: 
First, the established institutional mar- 
ket for industrial revenue bonds; second, 
the investment-grade quality which the 
SBA lease guarantee program provides; 
third, the tax-exempt status of the bond 
offerings; fourth, sufficient repayment 
period, by reason of the longer term bond 
schedule, and fifth the obligatory virtue 
of almost immediate operability, con- 
sidering the existence of enabling legisla- 
tion in most States. 

The program benefits additionally 
from the fact that there is a complex 
infrastructure already in place for this 
type of financing which would assure the 
Federal Government of proper utilization 
of funds and careful financial review. 
Moreover, there would be an absolute 
minimum outlay of Federal funds to sup- 
port the program owing to its self-sup- 
porting nature, coupled with only a 
modest manpower requirement to over- 
see the financing which would largely 
be done at the State, local, and private 
levels. This proposed financing program 
offers still other advantages to small 
businesses. By grouping the small busi- 
nesses, it will be possible to provide them 
with significant savings in engineering 
design and environmental management 
costs. In addition, it provides an oppor- 
tunity for small businesses in the same 
pollution basin area to finance a common 
treatment facility on a joint basis. 

The SBA-guaranteed/tax-exempt bond 
program for small businesses is clearly 
the cheapest and most efficient method 
of accommodating their pollution- 
control financing needs. Creditworthi- 
ness, and a prime investment rating, 
would be assured. Rates, accordingly, 
would be low. Issue size, for liquidity pur- 
poses, would be large. Equity, in terms of 
major corporations, would be restored. 
And with the promise of a receptive in- 
stitutional market for the bonds, the 
necessary incentive to investment bank- 
ers to assemble such issues would be fully 
and effectively provided. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 
S. 3886 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
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of America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 403 of the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence thereof by strik- 
ing out “and part B of this title”; 

(2) by striking out “$10,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof $25,000,000"; and 

(3) by striking out “programs” each time 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “program”. 

Sec. 2. Title IV of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 404. (a) For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term— 

“(1) ‘pollution control facilities’ means 
such property (both real and personal) as 
the Administration in its discretion deter- 
mines is likely to help reduce, abate or con- 
trol air or water pollution or contamination 
by removing, altering, disposing, or storing 
pollutants, contaminants, wastes, or heat, 
and such property (both real and personal) 
as the Administration determines will be 
used for the collection, storage, treatment, 
utilization, processing, or final disposal of 
solid waste. 

“(2) ‘qualified contract’ means a lease, 
sublease, loan agreement, installment sales 
contract, or similar instrument, entered into 
between a small business concern and any 
person. 

“(b) Whenever the Administration deter- 
mines that small business concerns are or 
are likely to be at an operational or financing 
disadvantage with other business concerns 
with respect to the planning, design, or in- 
stallation of pollution control facilities, or 
the obtaining of private financing therefor 
(including financing by means of revenue 
bonds issued by States, political subdivisions 
thereof, or other public bodies), it may guar- 
antee, upon such terms and conditions as 
the Administration may prescribe, either 
directly or in cooperation with a qualified 
surety company or other qualified company 
through a participation agreement with such 
company, the payment of rentals or other 
amounts due under qualified contracts, and 
any such guarantee shall be for the full 
amount of the payments due under such 
qualified contract. Any guarantee made by 
the Administration pursuant to this section 
shall be a full faith and credit obligation 
of the United States. 

“(c) The Administration shall fix a uni- 
form fee which it deems reasonable and 
necessary for any guarantee issued under this 
section, to be payable at such time and un- 
der such conditions as may be determined 
by the Administration. Such fee shall be 
subject to periodic review in order that the 
lowest fee that experience under the pro- 
gram shows to be justified will be placed 
into effect. The Administration may also fix 
such uniform fees for the processing of ap- 
plications for guarantees under this section 
as it determines are reasonable and necessary 
to pay administrative expenses incurred in 
connection therewith. The Administration 
may require that an amount, not to exceed 
one-fourth of the average annual payments 
for which a guarantee is issued under this 
section, be placed in escrow upon such terms 
and conditions as the Administration may 
prescribe. 

“(d) Any guarantee issued under this sec- 
tion may be assigned with the permission of 
the Administration by the person to whom 
the payments under qualified contracts are 
due. 

“(e) Section 402 shall apply to the admin- 
istration of this section.” 


By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself 

and Mr. CHILES) : 
S. 3887. A bill to protect consumers 
and domestic producers of shrimp by re- 
quiring that imported shrimp and food 
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products made in whole or in part of im- 
ported shrimp bear marking showing 
the country of origin of such imported 
shrimp. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, for 
myself and Senator CHILES, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill to close a loophole in 
our import laws which has deprived the 
American consumer of essential market- 
place information and, at the same time, 
struck a devastating blow against our 
domestic shrimp industry. 

Each year, millions of pounds of shrimp 
are imported into the United States. For 
example, in the first 5 months of 1974, 
some 96.9 million pounds entered from 
15 major exporting countries. This repre- 
sents an increase of nearly 30 percent 
from import levels during the same 
months of 1973. 

Surprisingly, there is no requirement 
of existing law that shrimp caught and 
processed abroad be so labelled when they 
are sold to American consumers. Con- 
sumer Reports, in its March 1974 issue, 
tested frozen shrimp; but the magazine 
was unable to reach any firm conclu- 
sions about the relative quality of im- 
ported and domestically produced shrimp 
because labelling did not reliably state 
the country of origin. 

Mr. President, American consumers 
need to know, and have a right to know, 
the country of origin of a food product 
as vulnerable as shrimp. 

“Once the delicate shrimp are swept 
out of the sea,” Consumer Reports 


observes, “they are prey to mishandling.” 
At every leg of the shrimp’s long 


journey to the supermarket or restaurant 
table, there are risks of deterioration and 
contamination. 

Obviously, Mr. President, American 
processing plants are subject to inspec- 
tion by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Foreign plants are not. The Amer- 
ican consumer is entitled to know what 
he is buying, and to opt for American 
health standards. 

Furthermore, I believe that the con- 
sumer is entitled to show his support for 
our domestic shrimp industry by insist- 
ing upon American shrimp. I know the 
good people of my own State of Louisiana 
would rally to the support of the Loui- 
siana shrimp industry if they were given 
a fair and open chance to do so. 

Indeed, the absence of adequate label- 
ing makes it impossible for officials of 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
Defense to determine whether they are 
complying with other provisions of law 
which require the Government to pur- 
chase American food products. 

This situation cannot be permitted to 
continue. 

You may ask: How can it possibly be 
that shrimp are imported into the United 
States and sold without proper country 
of origin labeling? Under the Tariff Act 
of 1930, all products imported into the 
United States must be labeled as to 
country of origin until such products 
reach “an ultimate purchaser in the 
United States.” 

The answer, Mr. President, is simple: 
The Bureau of Customs has engrafted 
onto the Tariff Act an exception to the 
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general requirement of labeling to the 
ultimate purchaser. The Bureau has said 
that anyone who effects a “substantial 
transformation” of an imported product 
is himself an ultimate purchaser. Coun- 
try of origin labeling stops with a per- 
son who effects a substantial transfor- 
mation. 

In the case of shrimp, this has meant 
that anyone who processes imported 
shrimp is usually the first but also the 
last person to know that he is dealing 
with imported merchandise. This applies 
not only to shrimp food products, like 
TV dinners; but as well to processors 
who simply thaw, bread, and repackage 
frozen shrimp. Amazingly, as a result of 
the so-called “J-list,” there does not even 
seem to be a labelling requirement for 
“processors” who simply import bulk 
frozen shrimp and repackage them with- 
out cooking or preparation of any kind. 

The bill I introduce today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would put an end to this practice. 
It would declare, in no uncertain terms, 
that shrimp must be labelled by country 
of origin until they reach the ultimate 
purchaser—defined to mean only a per- 
son who obtains shrimp or shrimp prod- 
ucts with no intent to sell or exchange 
them. 

My bill would, in effect, overrule the 
J-list and the “substantial transforma- 
tion” doctrine as it is now applied to im- 
ported shrimp. 

I might also add, Mr. President, that 
my bill would require imported shrimp 
to be so labelled when they are sold in 
restaurants. Of course, the bill permits 
labelling in this instance by means of a 
menu designation or bill of fare. Since 
more than half of all shrimp in this 
country are consumed away from home, 
in the restaurant, it is essential that full 
disclosure be extended to this level. 

Mr. President, I see nothing in this 
legislation which is unduly burdensome 
to the processors and distributors and 
restauranteurs of this country. But I re- 
alize that this legislation will require 
some adjustments of labelling and pack- 
aging, and in the case of the restaurants, 
some reprinting or remarking of existing 
menus. 

Consequently, the bill does not be- 
come effective until 120 days after its 
enactment. 

There is one additional feature of the 
bill that deserves specific mention. Be- 
cause the bill requires labeling of im- 
ported shrimp long after they are re- 
leased from customs, it might well be 
asked whether the Bureau of Customs is 
competent to enforce labeling require- 
ments in the supermarkets and restau- 
rants of this Nation. For this reason, the 
bill specifically requires customs offi- 
cials—to ensure that the shrimp will be 
adequately marked from importation to 
the ultimate purchaser before releasing 
the shrimp from customs custody and— 
to enter into agreements with other Fed- 
eral agencies if such agreements are 
necessary to enforce the requirements 
of the bill. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would em- 
phasize again the severe plight of the 
shrimp fishermen in this country. While 
costs for diesel fuel, netting, labor and 
other essential inputs have risen rapidly 
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the shrimp fisherman is getting dock- 
side prices for smaller shrimp that are 
less than half of 1973 price levels. Many 
fishermen are in imminent danger of 
losing their boats because they cannot 
pay off their boat loans from the pro- 
ceeds of below-cost sales of shrimp. Time 
and time again, these proud people have 
asked me why the staggering imports of 
shrimp into this country are not at least 
labeled so the consumer can exercise 
an intelligent choice. 


By Mr. DOMINICK: 

S. 3888. A bill to clarify authorization 
for the approval by the Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency of the ex- 
change of a portion of real property con- 
veyed to the city of Grand Junction, 
Colo., for airport purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it is 
my pleasure to introduce today a bill 
granting special relief for the airport 
serving Grand Junction, Colo. This bill 
is needed to enable the airport authori- 
ties to complete the acquisition of land 
necessary for the operation and possible 
expansion of the airport. A few years ago 
the airport authorities arranged to ex- 
change a part of the land they had ac- 
quired from the Federal Government for 
a tract of private land. Due only to a 
technicality in the law under which 
Grand Junction acquired the Federal 
land, the airport cannot complete this 
trade. When the Government granted the 
land, the law stipulated that if any of the 
land was not used for airport purposes, 
ownership of the “misused” land would 
revert to the Government. We repealed 
this reverter provision in 1970; neverthe- 
less, the General Counsel of the Federal 
Aviation Agency has ruled that it still ap- 
plies to the Grand Junction case. 

Because of this FAA ruling, I am ask- 
ing that this bill be passed to exempt 
the Grand Junction airport from the re- 
verter provision. This bill does not, how- 
ever, release the airport authorities to 
use their federally granted land any way 
they wish. In place of the old reverter 
provision, I am asking that the airport 
be placed under the authority of a law 
which instructs the Administrator of the 
FAA to determine in individual cases 
whether land granted for an airport can 
be used for nonairport purposes. In this 
way, the FAA can insure, before releas- 
ing the Grand Junction land for ex- 
change, that it is no longer necessary 
for the safety of airport users. 

Mr. President, because of the impor- 
tant location of the Grand Junction Air- 
port—it is in the heart of Colorado’s oil 
shale area and is the only airport be- 
tween Denver and Salt Lake City serving 
big commercial jets—I would ask speedy 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3888 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding section 16 of the Federal Air- 
port Act, the Administrator of the Federal 
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Aviation Agency is authorized, subject to 
the provisions of section 4 of the Act of Oc- 
tober 1, 1949 (50 App. U.S.C. 1622c), to grant 
releases from any of the terms, conditions, 
reservations, and restrictions contained in 
the deed of conveyance dated September 14, 
1951, under which the United States con- 
veyed certain property to the city of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, for airport purposes. 


By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself 
and Mr. HARTKE) : 

S. 3890. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide hospital and 
medical care to certain members of the 
Armed Forces of nations allied or as- 
sociated with the United States in World 
War I or World War II. Referred to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation to assure 
Polish and Czechoslovakian war veterans 
living in the United States of veterans’ 
medical benefits. 

This proposal would provide hospital, 
domiciliary care and medical services by 
the Veterans’ Administration to those 
who served in combat during World Wars 
I or II as members of the Czechoslova- 
kian or Polish armed services as allies 
of the United States. They must have 
been American citizens for at least 10 
years to qualify and they must not be 
entitled to equivalent care or services 
provided by a foreign government or 
ally of the United States. 

We must help these courageous free- 
dom fighters. Unlike others who fought 
with great courage against the enemies 
of the United States, these veterans could 
not return to their homes because com- 
munism had taken over in their native 


lands. They chose America as their new 
home and we must not turn our backs 
on them when they need medical care. 


Several allied countries, including 
Canada, Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand have already granted full vet- 
erans’ privileges to the Polish veterans 
who settled in their land. The United 
States has not yet done so, despite the 
fact that we already provide medical 
and hospital benefits to World War I 
veterans of the Philippine Armed Forces, 

It is estimated that 35,000 veterans are 
potentially eligible for benefits under 
this bill. 

A similar bill cosponsored by Congress- 
woman ELLA Grasso, passed the House 
on Monday. I am pleased that my bill is 
cosponsored by Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
chairman of the Senate Veterans Com- 
mittee. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 3891. A bill to establish a Fisheries 
Manpower Development Program and for 
other purposes. Referred jointly by 
unanimous consent to the Committee on 
Commerce and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the leg- 
islation I introduce today, the “Fisheries 
Manpower Education Act of 1974,” 
would initiate a means for U.S. fisher- 
men, fisheries technicians, engineers, and 
scientists, now and in the future, to ac- 
quire the skills needed to harvest our 
Nation’s share of the world’s food fish 
stocks. 

On February 7, 1973, this body passed 
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Senate Concurrent Resolution 11, ex- 
pressing a national policy of support of 
the U.S. fishing industry. The legislation 
later passed the House. Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 11 cited some of the 
reasons the United States, which led the 
world in fish production a few years ago, 
now ranks sixth or seventh and must im- 
port 60 percent of our food fish needs 
from other nations. Mentioned were such 
factors as intensive foreign fishing off 
our coasts, rising operating costs, obso- 
lescence of equipment and methods. 

The validity of the premises of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 11, and the seri- 
ous need for increased support of our 
fisheries industry have been documented 
in Commerce Committee hearings in 
various coastal regions of the United 
States and here in Washington on 
whether or not our Nation should extend 
its fisheries jurisdiction to 200 miles. We 
have repeatedly heard in those hearings 
that unrestrained foreign fishing opera- 
tions off our shores will surely result in 
permanent loss of one species after an- 
other unless effective conservation-man- 
agement practices are imposed on foreign 
fishermen, as they already have been on 
our own. 

We have heard that much of our fleet 
is deteriorating because the domestic 
fisherman cannot see his way clear to in- 
vest the large sums of money necesary to 
upgrade his equipment when the re- 
source is swiftly being destroyed. 

Most of the facts arising from these 
hearings are grim ones. Yet, there also 
has been a distinct note of promise. In 
general the fishermen we have heard 
are far from defeated. The proud spirit 
which has led the American fisherman to 
the sea for generations is alive and well. 
He is confident that if he is allowed to 
compete on equal terms, under equitable 
rules and regulations, with his foreign 
adversaries, he will run them off the 
water. 

Mr. President, I have every confidence 
that the commitment of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 11 will be honored by the 
Congress, and that piece-by-piece the 
economic and regulatory requirements 
will be provided. The Fisheries Man- 
power Education Act of 1974 is a very 
important one of those pieces. In fact, it 
rightly should be one of the first con- 
sidered, because education takes time; 
and skilled manpower must be available 
on a timely basis to keep pace with the 
development of the industry. 

Two of the more obvious questions to 
be explored as this legislation is con- 
sidered are: First, can and will the in- 
dustry employ additional trained people, 
and second, can our educational commu- 
nity as it exists today provide the neces- 
sary training? 

I first learned that there is a prob- 
lem in the fisheries manpower field when 
a progressive fisheries company in Alaska 
ventured into a major expansion neces- 
sitating the use of much larger and more 
modern vessels than previously needed. It 
soon found that the proven fisherman- 
skippers who had grown with the com- 
pany had no practical way of acquiring 
the necessary skills to make the transi- 
tion into the new vessels. Skippers from 
traditional maritime sources, on the oth- 
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er hand, knew nothing of fishing. After 
hearing testimony from and talking to 
fishermen from other States, I find that 
this situation is widespread. Statistics 
published by the National Marine Fish- 
eries Service show that the number of 
U.S. vessels exceeding 5 net tons in- 
creased from 5,562 in 1940, to 11,496 in 
1950, to 13,591 in 1970, despite the seri- 
ous deterences I have noted. Moreover, 
I think there is no doubt that extended 
U.S. fisheries jurisdiction will be achieved 
soon either through international agree- 
ment or interim unilateral action, and 
that there will be a consequent increase 
in the larger, more modern vessels and 
gear. Inevitably, our fisheries labor force, 
reported by NMFS to include 140,538 
fishermen and 86,813 processing and 
wholesaler workers, has now and will 
have a growing need for upgrade and 
entry training. 

In order to learn what is being done 
now in the field of education the Sub- 
committee on Oceans and Atmosphere, 
with the assistance of the U.S. Office of 
Education, in the fall of 1973, conducted 
a survey of education and training re- 
sources in the United States which pre- 
pare manpower for the scientific fishing 
industry. The focus of the survey was on 
programs that directly produced trained 
technicians for modernized fishing fleets. 

Each chief State school officer was 
asked to identify such institutions and 
programs in the State and to include 
the number of students trained in 1972, 
the numbers currently enrolled, and the 
occupation for which training is pro- 
vided. 

That initial survey tends to confirm 
the view that the output of trained man- 
power in scientific fishing techniques for 
U.S. fishing fleets is grossly inadequate 
for current and projected fish harvesting 
needs. 

In several States having extensive 
coastlines, Connecticut and Maryland, 
for example, the industry primarily re- 
lies on a father-and-son type of business 
where training is part of the family way 
of life. The increasing importance of 
fish protein to the United States and to 
the world points to the long-range need 
to supplement such informal training 
systems with more extensive and planned 
programs of training in scientific fish 
harvesting methods. 

The United States training resources 
are currently concentrated in the nine 
States of Alaska, California, Florida, 
Maine, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina and Washington 
State. In addition, the four States of 
Connecticut, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Texas reported limited training resources 
at the present time. 

Most of the instruction in scientific 
fishing techniques is taking place in pub- 
lic education facilities such as area vo- 
cational-technical schools, high schools, 
community, and junior colleges and uni- 
versities having programs such as the 
University of Rhode Island’s fisheries 
and marine technology program. An- 
other good example is seen in my own 
State of Alaska. In the spring of each 
year, Kodiak Community College holds 
a fisheries institute lasting 5 days at 8 
hours per day. A total of 1,400 attended 
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in 1972; attendance was 424 in 1973; and 
this past spring totaled 724 persons. 

Not all, however, are public education 
agencies. In Maine, the Fisheries Exten- 
sion Division of the Department of Sea 
and Shore Fisheries has an extension 
service which conducts research in ma- 
rine gear and works with fishermen and 
fishing associations in the use and op- 
eration of marine gear used in the fishing 
industry. 

Most of the States reported other im- 
portant programs that directly and in- 
directly support the U.S. fishing indus- 
try. Included in these are baccalaureate 
and graduate programs in the marine 
sciences, high school and post-secondary 
programs in marine technology, as well 
as marine research programs that sup- 
port the seafood/fishing industries. The 
Virginia Institute of Marine Science at 
Gloucester Point engages in an exten- 
sive program of public education in the 
marine sciences in addition to work in 
research and developmental activities 
related to the State’s seafood industry. 
Oregon State University’s Marine Sci- 
ence Center has similar public education 
and research programs. In Connecticut, 
the Marine Science Institutes at Avery 
Point and at Noank conduct programs 
of research and training related to the 
management of commercial fisheries. 
These are primarily at the graduate 
level. 

In summarizing the results of the sur- 
vey, the U.S. Office of Education said: 

As vital as these related programs are to 
the industry, there remains the problem of 
a shortage of technicians trained in the 


most up-to-date harvesting methods. Here 
the Federal Government has a vital role to 
play in stimulating and, if necessary, pro- 
viding the resources to establish required 
training facilities and programs. 


Mr, President, last summer I traveled 
as & representative of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee to the Soviet Union, 
specifically to observe the means through 
which that nation prepares the necessary 
manpower for its gigantic global fishing 
operations. As you know, the U.S.S.R. has 
assigned a top priority for fisheries be- 
cause of the vast national need for pro- 
tein. The Soviet Union now ranks second 
only to Japan in fisheries and shows no 
sign of slowing down. The educational 
system necessary to maintain the vast 
labor force of the fisheries endeavor pro- 
vides some 10,000 newly trained person- 
nel annually. I visited 2 of the 23 re- 
gional fisheries academies which offer 2- 
to 3-year technical courses leading to 
junior officer qualifications for graduates. 
I was most impressed by the work-ori- 
ented practical nature of the training, 
which utilizes 30 training vessels, and by 
the reported small dropout rates, near 
100-percent employment opportunity for 
graduates, and obvious high prestige en- 
joyed by Soviet fishermen. The technical 
academies and three fisheries univer- 
sities, I was told by fisheries officials in 
Moscow, are but part of a complex sys- 
tem through which an individual who 
has completed elementary school_may 
follow any of a number of combinations 
of institutional schooling, on-job train- 
ing and correspondence programs and, 
depending on his abilities and aspira- 
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tions, eventually qualify as a fishing ves- 
sel crewman, Officer, master, administra- 
tor, engineer or scientist. 

The proposal I introduce today is to 
help stimulate the interest of American 
youth in fisheries careers, and to pro- 
vide the best possible technical edu- 
cation for them and for working 
fishermen. 

The act fundamentally would involve 
the National Marine Fisheries Service 
and qualified advisers from the fisheries 
community to assure a practical type of 
training. It would establish within the 
National Marine Fisheries Service a 
Fisheries Manpower Development Office 
which would be responsible for the de- 
velopment of four basic programs. The 
first of these would be an orientation 
program, including visual aids, publica- 
tions, motion pictures, and other ma- 
terials designed to stimulate the interest 
of elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents, of coastal communities, in fish- 
eries. I have in mind a fisheries counter- 
part to in-school programs such as Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. At the next 
level would be pilot programs, one each 
in four major fisheries regions of the 
United States to provide 2-year high 
school accredited technical training pro- 
grams at llth and 12th grade levels for 
youths 16 to 19 years of age. Also pro- 
vided would be upgrade training, both 
institutional and correspondence, for 
working fishermen in the major fishing 
regions. Finally, there would be provi- 
sion for scholarships for selected, moti- 
vated individuals planning to pursue 
fisheries management, engineering, and 
scientific careers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be jointly referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the “Fisheries Manpower Educa- 
tion Act of 1974” for the consideration 
of my colleagues as a necessary adjunct 
to a revitalized U.S. fishing industry and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3891 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, To au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to take 
action necessary to implement this Act 
which may be cited as the “Fisheries Man- 
power Education Act of 1974”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Src. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the highly mechanized distant water 
fishing fleets of foreign nations have, in re- 
cent years, massively harvested North Amer- 
ican fish species without regard to the need 
to sustain the species; 

(2) the United States fishing industry, 
which prior to heavy foreign fishing off our 
coasts, had little need for large, modern 
fishing vessels to harvest nearby stocks, 
must modernize because it is unable to ef- 
fectively compete against foreign fleets; 

(3) interest in fisheries careers is declin- 
ing among young Americans; 

(4) there is inadequate formal education- 
al opportunity available to working fisher- 
men to enable them to keep pace with tech- 
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nological advances and qualify for the more 
responsible jobs in the industry; 

(5) a largely expanded zone of United 
States fisheries jurisdiction is possible with- 
in the near future either through interna- 
tional treaty or domestic legislation; 

(6) Possible United States assumption of 
Management authority over an expanded 
fisheries zone mandates a United States re- 
sponsibility to assure optimum harvest of 
fish to help meet the protein needs of man- 
kind, while sustaining the species; and 

(7) optimum harvest of the species ne- 
cessitates a modernization of United States 
fisheries equipment and methods to an ex- 
tent not within the present capacity of the 
fisheries labor market. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this 
Act to undertake a pilot program designed 
to promote the interest of American youth 
in careers in the fishing industry and de- 
signed to develop improved educational op- 
portunities for advancement by such youths 
and individuals now engaged in commercial 
fisheries consistent with their personal as- 
pirations and abilities and the needs of the 
fisheries. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act the term— 

(1) “Advisory Council” means the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Fisherles Man- 
power Education; 

(2) “elementary school” means any such 
school as defined in section 801(c) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965; 

(3) “institution of higher education” 
means any such institution as defined in sec- 
tion 1201(a) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965; 

(4) “local educational agency” means any 
such agency as defined in section 801(f) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965; 

(5) “Office” means the Fisheries Man- 
power Development Office established under 
section 4; 

(6) “private vocational training institu- 
tion” means any institution as defined in 
section 108(11) of the Vocatfbnal Educa- 
tion Act of 1963; 

(7) “secondary school” means any such 
school as defined in section 801(h) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965; 

(8) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Commerce; 

(9) “State educational agency” means any 
such agency as defined in section 801 (k) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965; 

(10) “vocational school” means any area 
vocational education school as defined in 
section 108(2) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963; and 

(11) “community college” means any 
such school as defined in section 1018 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FISHERIES MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
within the National Marine Fisheries Serv- 
ice a Fisheries Manpower Development Of- 
fice. The Office shall be headed by a Direc- 
tor who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary. 
(b) The Secretary shall administer the 
provisions of this Act through the Office 
established under this section. 

ORIENTATION PROGRAM 

Src. 5. (a) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to develop and carry out an orienta- 
tion program for use in the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the coastal 
States of the United States designed to 
acquaint American youths with the nation’s 
commercial fishing industry and to stimulate 
tneir interest in a fisheries career. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to make available tu local educational 
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agencies in coastal States such materials de- 
veloped pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section as he finds will promote the purpose 
of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to make grants to and enter into con- 
tracts with local educational agencies for 
the furrishing to such agencies of promo- 
tional and instructional materials (including 
motion pictures, texts and other materials) 
designed to carry out the orientation program 
developed under this section. 


TECHNICAL FISHERIES TRAINING 


Sec. 6. (a) (1) The Secretary is authorized 
to enter into contracts with any vocational 
school, community college or private voca- 
tional training institution for the establish- 
ment and operation of not to exceed four 
pilot projects under which technical train- 
ing for a fisheries career will be provided for 
a two-year period to youths who have at- 
tained 16 years of age but are not 20 years 
of age. Wherever appropriate the training 
project conducted pursuant to a contract 
entered into under this subsection shall pro- 
vide for in-residence training. Such training 
shall include appropriate training aboard a 
vessel actively engaged in harvesting fish. 

(2) At least one such contract shall be en- 
tered into with a vocational school, commu- 
nity college or private vocational training 
institution located in the States bordering 
the East Coast of the United States, one in a 
school or institution located in the States 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico, one in a school 
or institution located in States bordering the 
Pacific Coast of the United States and one in 
@ school or institution located in Alaska. 

(b) Each contract entered into pursuant 
to this section shall provide for the recruit- 
ment, counseling, training, job development, 
and supportive services of the youths who 
are enrolled in the project assisted under 
this section. Supportive services shall in- 
clude subsistence and housing, books and 
supplies, medical and dental service, and 
transportation costs and all other costs re- 
lated to such recruitment, counseling, train- 
ing, job development, and supportive serv- 
ices, and where appropriate, uniforms. 

(c) (1) No youth shall be eligible to be en- 
rolled in a project assisted under this section 
who has not completed at least 10 grades of 
elementary and secondary education and 
who shall further agree to complete a high 
school diploma or its equivalent subsequent 
to enrollment. Under criteria established by 
the Secretary the requirement of this para- 
graph may be waived in appropriate cases. 

(2) Each contract entered into under this 
section shall contain provisions adequate ta 
assure the vocational school, community col- 
lege or private vocational training institu- 
tion will establish an appropriate board con- 
sisting of officials of that school or institu- 
tion (including officials of the State or local 
educational agency concerned) and fishing 
vessel operators and fishermen to establish 
the requirements for the enrollment of 
youths in the project assisted pursuant to 
that contract. 

(d) The Secretary shall give priority to 
contracts entered into with vocational 
Schools, community colleges, or private voca- 
tional training institutions in which the 
youths enrolled will be completing the re- 
quirements for a certificate of graduation 
from a school providing secondary education 


or the recognized equivalent of such a cer- 
tificate. 


UPGRADING TRAINING 

Sec. 7. (a)(1) The Secretary is authorized 
to enter into contracts with any vocational 
school, community college or private voca- 
tional training institution for the establish- 
ment and operation of not to exceed four (4) 
pilot projects under which working fisher- 
men may acquire additional skills in order 
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to keep pace with technological advances and 
qualify for more responsible jobs in the in- 
dustry. 

(2) Such training shall be designed in 
appropriate modules in order to permit flexi- 
ble entry into the program and exit upon 
completion of a desired training goal, and 
may include off-season Institutional training 
and year-round correspondence programs. 

(b) At least one such contract shall be 
entered into with a vocational school, com- 
munity college or private vocational training 
institution located in the States bordering 
the East Coast of the United States, one in a 
school or institution located in the States 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico, one in a school 
or institution located in States bordering the 
Pacific Coast of the United States and one 
in a school or institution located in Alaska. 

(c) Each contract entered into pursuant 
to this section shall provide for the recruit- 
ment, counselling, training, job development, 
and supportive services as required of the 
working fishermen w o are enrolled in the 
project assisted under this section, 

(d) Each contract entered into under this 
section shall contain provisions adequate to 
assure the vocational school, community col- 
lege or private vocational training institu- 
tion will establish an appropriate board con- 
sisting of officials of that school or institu- 
tion (including officiuls of the State or lo- 
cal educational agency concerned) and fish- 
ing vessel operators and fishermen to estab- 
list the requirements for the enrollment of 
working fishermen in the project assisted 
pursuant to that contract. 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Sec, 8. (a) In cooperation with the ad- 
ministration of the National Sea Grant Pro- 
gram the Secretary is authorized to award 
scholarships for study at institutions of high- 
er education for both graduate and under- 
graduate study for persons who plan to pur- 
sue a career in the engineering, manage- 
ment, or scientific fields related to the devel- 
opment of the nation’s fisheries. 

(b) The Secretary shall allocate fellow- 
ships awarded under this section among in- 
stitutions of higher education in such man- 
ner and according to such plan as will, inso- 
far as practicable, (1) provide an equitable 
distribution of fellowships throughout the 
United States with particular consideration 
of institutions located in coastal States, and 
(2) attract individuals to pursue such a 
career. 

(c)(1) The Secretary shall pay to per- 
sons awarded fellowships under this section 
such stipends (including such allowances for 
subsistence and other expenses for such 
persons and their dependents) as he may de- 
termine to be consistent with prevailing 
practices under comparable federally sup- 
ported programs. 

(2) The Secretary shall (in addition to the 
stipends paid to persons under subsection 
(c)(1)) pay to the institution of higher 
education at which such person is pursuing 
his course of study, in lieu of tuition charged 
such person, such amounts as the Secretary 
may determine to be consistent with prevail- 
ing practices under comparable federally 
supported programs, 

(d)(1) A person awarded a fellowship un- 
der the provisions of this part shall continue 
to receive payments provided in subsection 
(c) only during such periods as the Secretary 
finds that he is maintaining satisfactory 
proficiency in, and devoting essentially full 
time to, study or research in the field in 
which such fellowship was awarded, in an 
institution of higher education, and is not 
engaging in gainful employment other than 
part-time employment by such institution 
in teaching, research, or similar activities, 
approved by the Secretary. 

(2) The Secretary is authorized to require 
reports containing such information in such 
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form and to be filed at such times as he 
determines necessary from any person 
awarded a fellowship under the provisions 
of this part. Such reports shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate from an appropriate 
official at the institution of higher educa- 
tion, library, archive, or other research cen- 
ter approved by the Secretary, stating that 
such person is making satisfactory progress 
in, and is devoting essentially full time to, 
the program for which the fellowship was 
awarded. 
REPORT 


Sec. 9. Not later than six months after the 
termination of programs authorized by this 
Act, the Secretary shall prepare and furnish 
to the President and the Congress a report 
on all programs authorized by this Act. Such 
report shall include an evaluation of each 
program and shall include recommendations 
for additional legislation as he deems neces- 
sary and appropriate. 

PAYMENTS 


Sec. 10, Payments made pursuant to grants 
or contracts under this Act may be made in 
installments, and in advance or by way of 
reimbursement with necessary adjustments 
on account of overpayments or underpay- 
ments, as the Secretary may determine. 

WITHHOLDING 


Sec. 11. Whenever the Secretary after giv- 
ing reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing to any contractee or grantee under 
this Act finds— 

(1) that the program or project for which 
payments under such grant or contract was 
made has been so changed that it no longer 
complies with the provisions of this Act; or 

(2) that in the operation of the program 
or project there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision; 
the Secretary shall notify such grantee or 
contractee of his findings and no further 
payments may be made to such grantee or 
contractee by the Secretary until he is satis- 
fied that such noncompliance has been, or 
will promptly be, corrected. The Secretary 
may authorize the continuation of payments 
with respect to any program or project as- 
sisted pursuant to this Act which is being 
carried out by such grantee or contractee 
and which is not involved in the noncom- 
pliance. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 12. (a) In order to carry out his func- 
tions under this Act the Secretary is au- 
thorized to— 

(1) procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as authorized by 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code; 

(2) secure from any executive depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, independent establishment, or instru- 
mentality of the United States Government, 
or of any State, or political subdivision 
thereof, information, estimates, and statis- 
tics required in the performance of his func- 
tions under this Act; 

(3) enter into and perform such contracts, 
leases, cooperative agreements or other ar- 
rangements as may be advisable without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(41 U.S.C. 5) and other provisions of law re- 
lating to competitive bidding; and 

(4) appoint such regional advisory coun- 
cils as he deems appropriate; and 

(5) accept and use with their consent, 
with reimbursement, such services, equip- 
ment and facilities of other Federal agencies 
as are necessary to carry out such functions 
efficiently and such agencies are authorized 
to loan, with reimbursement, such services, 
equipment and facilities to the Department 
of Commerce. 

(b) Each such department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to furnish such information, 
estimates, and statistics directly to the De- 
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partment of Commerce upon written request 
made by the Secretary. 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON FISHERIES 
MANPOWER EDUCATION 


Sec. 13. (a) There is established an Advi- 
sory Council on Fisheries Manpower Educa- 
tion composed of 20 members appointed by 
the President from among individuals who 
are widely recognized by reason of experience, 
education, or training as specially qualified 
to serve on such Council, In making such ap- 
pointments the President shall give due con- 
sideration to individuals representing coastal 
States. 

(b) The Advisory Council shall make rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary relative to 
the carrying out of his duties under this Act. 

(c) The Advisory Council shall select its 
own Chairman and Vice Chairman. 

(a) Each member of the Advisory Council 
who is appointed from private life shall re- 
ceive $125 per diem (including travel time) 
for each day during which he is engaged in 
the actual performance of his duties as a 
member of the Council. A member of the 
Council who is in the legislative, executive, 
or judicial branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment shall serve without additional com- 
pensation. All members of the Council shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of such duties. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 14. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act not to 
exceed three years from the date of enact- 
ment. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
S. 796 
At the request of Mr. PELL, the Sen- 


ator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 796, a bill to improve 
museum services. 

S. 3649 


At the request of Mr. PELL, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3649, 
the Social Security Recipients Fairness 


Act. 
S. 3753 


At the request of Mr. McCLURre, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGS), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NEtson), the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Brock), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THuRMoND), and the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 3753, a bill to 
provide memorial transportation and liv- 
ing expense benefits to the families of 
deceased servicemen classified as POW’s 
or MIA’s. 

S. 3798 

At the request of Mr. Javits, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Baym) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 3798, the Economic 
Opportunity and Community Partner- 


ship Act of 1974. 
S. 3863 


At the request of Mr. Percy, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youns), and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 3863, a bill to name the 
synthetic gas pilot plant in Rapid City, 
S. Dak., the “Karl E. Mundt Gasification 
Pilot Plant.” 
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S. 3864 
At the request of Mr. McGovern, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
3864, the National Nutrition Education 
Act of 1974. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 231 


At the request cf Mr. EAGLETON, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 231, establishing an emer- 
gency task force on the economy. 


AMTRAK IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 
1974—-AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 1783 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, today 
I am submitting, along with Senators 
JACKSON, HARTKE, and BEALL, an amend- 
ment to S. 3569, the Amtrak Improve- 
ment Act of 1974, that will fill an impor- 
tant void in Federal leadership by creat- 
ing a much needed program to restore, 
rehabilitate, and use the many railroad 
stations of historic and architectural 
merit which might otherwise fall to the 
wrecker’s ball. 

Over 40,000 railroad stations were built 
in the United States since the first sta- 
tion in the United States was erected in 
1830, at Mount Clare, in Baltimore. The 
National Endowment for the Arts has 
estimated that approximately 20,000 of 
them still stand, many of which are 
sturdy, handsome structures of consider- 
able architectural merit. Unfortunately, 
time is running out for many of these 
worthwhile structures. Most of the sta- 
tions still standing are owned by various 
railroad companies, who frequently have 
little need for them. Typically, they are 
given minimal maintenance at best, and 
in many cases they have been effectively 
abandoned altogether. A recent report on 
“Reusing Railroad Stations,” funded by 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
observed that: 

As each day passes, water seeps deeper 
beneath roof piles, cracks increase between 
stones, and a little more plasterwork decom- 
poses. It is essential to act quickly if railroad 
stations are not to pass into memory along 
with those who built them. 


This report concludes that: 

The scope of required action, especially for 
saving the larger stations, is so great that 
the federal government must provide leader- 
ship. 


Mr. President, the amendment I am 
introducing today along with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues would provide the 
badly needed Federal leadership to meet 
the needs that have been identified by 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
and others. Senator HARTKE, for instance, 
has been deeply involved in attempting 
to secure adequate station facilities for 
the use of rail passengers here in our 
Nation’s Capital. The provisions regard- 
ing Union Station contained in section 
12 of S. 3569 are well thought out re- 
sponses to the need to assure adequate 
facilities for the increasing numbers of 
rail passengers here in Washington. This 
amendment will assure that the commit- 
ment of the Federal Government to 
wisely using rail stations extends be- 
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yond Washington, D.C., and the identi- 
fication of the problems and the cospon- 
sorship of this amendment is typical of 
Senator Hartke’s leadership in this area. 

If the reuse of rail stations is to be 
successful, however, it will require not 
just the commitment of the Federal 
Government. The actions and commit- 
ments of individuals, communities, pri- 
vate industry, foundations, and govern- 
ment at all levels is needed to assure 
that this valuable resource is not lost. 
This amendment is structured to assure 
the maximum input from all those 
sources. Additionally, the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act would be amended 
to insure that Amtrak takes into account 
the historical and architectural integ- 
rity of the available buildings when con- 
sidering what type of station should be 
used for present day rail passenger serv- 
ice. Amtrak has done an excellent job 
of retaining and cleaning some of the 
finest stations in the country; Phila- 
delphia, 30th Street; Chicago, Union 
Station; Los Angeles; and, Indianapolis 
are but three examples of outstanding 
stations that are still used by Amtrak 
and which deserve preservation on the 
basis of architectural integrity. However, 
in several cases, Amtrak has turned to 
small plastic prefabs for new passenger 
stations rather than tackling the rising 
maintenance costs of old structures; fre- 
quently maintenance or other costs make 
this the only prudent choice. This legis- 
lation may foster the sort of multiple 
use in combination with Federal assist- 
ance that will change the economics of 
those situations. I am hopeful that Am- 
trak will give every consideration to the 
possibility of leasing or otherwise ac- 
quiring what space is needed in stations 
that can be used for a multiplicity of 
purposes in order to both facilitate the 
retention of architecturally worthwhile 
buildings and continue their use as rail- 
road stations wherever possible. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful for favor- 
able consideration by the Senate of this 
proposal as quickly as possible. There is 
no time to lose in beginning a rational 
program to preserve what still remains 
of the architectural heritage that exists 
in railroad stations. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent that this 
amendment be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at the conclusion of my 
remarks and those of my colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor this amendment 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, and the distinguished chairman 
of the Surface Transportation Subcom- 
mittee (Mr. Hartke) and the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL). 

As chairman of the Interior Commit- 
tee, I have long had a strong interest 
in the preservation of the natural land- 
scape of the United States. For instance, 
it has been recognized for some time 
now that such unique resources as the 
Grand Canyon, the North Cascades, and 
Cape Cod should be kept from destruc- 
tion or abuse through our National Park, 
National Seashore, and National Forest 
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system. The despoilment of our natural 
environment has also become a major 
issue with which most Americans are 
readily conversant. Unfortunately, while 
the foolishness of fouling our own life 
support systems with waste of various 
kinds is becoming increasingly recog- 
nized, we have been too slow in recogniz- 
ing that we are quickly destroying 
another important human resource— 
railroad stations. 

As Senator Macnuson has pointed out, 
already the number of stations in exist- 
ence in the United States has been ap- 
proximately cut in half, and many of 
these structures are of considerable 
architectural and historic merit. At the 
moment, less than 60 of the remaining 
20,000 stations are on the National 
Register of Historic Places, and as each 
day passes, we come closer to losing 
some of the finest examples of 19th 
and 20th century American architec- 
ture. The fact that there have been over 
6,500 applications of railroad stations 
to be placed on the National Register so 
far is indicative of the quality of many 
of the remaining stations. The most 
tragic aspect of the continuing destruc- 
tion of many of these fine old buildings 
is that the proper Federal leadership 
in cooperation with communities, States, 
individuals, philanthropic organizations, 
and private enterprise can convert many 
of these unused or underused facilities 
into useful productive buildings that 
would not only preserve our priceless 
architectural heritage, but give valuable 
service to the communities in which 
they are located. The provisions of this 
amendment that incorporate the con- 
tributions that can be made by the Ad- 
visory Council on Historic Preservation, 
established by the Congress in 1966, and 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
which recently funded a national work- 
shop and report on reusing railroad 
stations, will help to assure that the 
preservation and reuse of these facilities 
will be accomplished in a tasteful man- 
ner. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to co- 
sponsor this amendment, and would urge 
its adoption by the full Senate. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleagues, Senator Jackson, Senator 
Macnuson, and Senator BEALL, in spon- 
soring this amendment to the Amtrak 
Improvement Act of 1974. As chairman 
of the Surface Transportation Subcom- 
mittee, I have first-hand knowledge of 
the outstanding example of American 
architecture that is exemplified in many 
of the railroad stations still in existence 
throughout the United States. They are 
very much worth preserving and reusing, 
and provide a unique opportunity to 
combine the worthwhile preservation of 
an architecture and construction that 
cannot be feasibly duplicated today, 
while at the same time converting them 
to multimodal transportation use and 
other uses that will provide substantial 
community benefits. 

This amendment will not result in 
simply preserving these fine buildings 
that exist all across the United States, 
however worthwhile that may be; it also 
contemplates the productive use of these 
structures by the communities in which 
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they are located. The best possible use 
of a station is to continue the use for 
which it was originally designed—rail 
passenger service. The amendment re- 
quires Amtrak to use these structures 
whenever feasible. But that will not be 
enough in all cases, because of the di- 
minished—but increasing—volume of 
rail passenger traffic since the period in 
which most of these buildings were 
erected. Many of these fine old stations 
can be profitably used for both today’s 
rail passenger service while at the same 
time serving other modes of transport, 
such as intercity and urban bus systems, 
other forms of urban mass transit, air- 
port transportation connections, and 
other forms of transit. Where the transit 
needs of a community do not fully utilize 
the station resources, there are many 
other innovative uses to which they can 
be put. A good example is the current 
proposal to reuse the outstanding Union 
Station in Indianapolis, in my own State 
of Indiana. The station will continue to 
be used for rail passenger service and 
possibly for other modes, but in addition 
many shops and other commercial en- 
terprises are expected to locate within it. 
This will contribute to the continued 
viable commercial use of a structure that 
could never be reproduced today. 

Mr. President, the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, in conjunction with 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories of 
New York, recently organized a national 
meeting on saving old railroad stations 
that was held in Indianapolis. There was 
an unexpectedly large turnout at the 
meeting, and I am advised that not only 
were a number of mayors and other gov- 
ernment representatives present but the 
private sector has shown an unprece- 
dented amount of interest in the reuse 
of railroad stations. I am also pleased 
that the meeting was held in Indianap- 
olis because the renovation of Union 
Station there is a showcase of the pres- 
ervation and sensitive adaptation of a 
beautiful structure to today’s uses. I am 
hopeful that this amendment will con- 
tribute to the preservation and produc- 
tive use of many more of these struc- 
tures, and hope that the Senate acts ex- 
peditiously on it. There is no time to lose. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1783 

On page 16, line 22, delete “new subsec- 
tion” and insert in lieu thereof “two new 
subsections”. 

On page 18, line 6, delete ” ".” at the end 
thereof. 

On page 18, between lines 6 and 7 insert 
the following: 

“(1) (1) The Secretary shall provide finan- 
cial, technical and advisory assistance in 
accordance with this subsection for the pur- 
pose of (A) promoting on a feasibility dem- 
onstration basis the conversicn of not less 
than three railroad passenger terminals into 
intermodal transportation terminals; (B) 
preserving railroad passenger terminals that 
have a reasonable likelihood of being con- 
verted or otherwise maintained pending the 
formulation of plans for reuse; and 

(C) stimulating State and local govern- 
ments, local and regional transportation au- 
thorities, common carriers, philanthropic or- 
ganizations, and other responsible persons to 
develop plans for the conversion of railroad 
passenger terminals into intermodal trans- 
portation terminals and civic and cultural 
activity centers. 

“(2) Financial assistance for the purpose 
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set forth in paragraph (1)(A) of this sub- 
section shall be granted in accordance with 
the following criteria: (A) the railroad pas- 
senger terminal can be converted to accom- 
modate such other modes of transportation 
as the Secretary deems appropriate, includ- 
ing motor bus transportation, mass transit 
(rail or rubber tire), and airline ticket offices 
and passenger terminal providing direct 
transportation to area airports; (B) the rail- 
road passenger terminal is listed on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places maintained 
by the Secretary of the Interior; (C) the 
architectural integrity of the railroad pas- 
senger terminal will be preserved and such 
judgment is concurred in by consultants rec- 
ommended by the Chairman of the National 
Endowment of the Arts and the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation and re- 
tained for this purpose by the Secretary; 
(D) to the extent practicable, the use of 
station facilities for transportation purposes 
may be combined with use for other civic 
and cultural activities, especially when such 
use is recommended by the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Historic Preservation or the Chairman 
of the National Endowment for the Arts, or 
the consultants retained by the Secretary 
upon their recommendation; and (E) the 
railroad passenger terminal and the conver- 
sion project meet such other criteria as the 
Secretary shall develop and promulgate in 
consultation with the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment of the Arts and the Ad- 
visory Council on Historic Preservation. The 
Secretary shall make grants not later than 
July 1, 1976. The amount of the Federal share 
of any grant under this paragraph shall not 
exceed 80 per centum of the total cost of 
conversion of a railroad passenger terminal 
into an intermodal transportation terminal. 

“(3) Financial assistance for the purpose 
set forth in paragraph (1)(B) of this sub- 
section may be granted in accordance with 
regulations, to any responsible person (in- 
cluding a governmental entity) who is em- 
powered by applicable law, qualified, pre- 
pared and committed, on an interim basis 
pending the formulation of plans for reuse, 
to maintain (and present the demolition, 
dismantling, or further deterioration of) a 
railroad passenger terminal: Provided, That 
(A) such terminal has, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, a reasonable likelihood of being 
converted to or continued for reuse as an 
intermodal transportation terminal, a civic 
or cultural activities center, or both; and (B) 
planning activity aimed at conversion or re- 
use has commenced and is proceeding in a 
competent manner. Funds appropriated for 
the purpose of this paragraph and paragraph 
(1) (B) of this subsection shall be expended 
in the manner most likely to maximize the 
preservation of railroad passenger terminals 
capable reasonably of conversion to inter- 
modal transportation terminals or which are 
listed in the National Register of Historic 
Places maintained by the Secretary of the In- 
terior or which are recommended (on the 
basis of architectural integrity and quality) 
by the Chairman of the National Endowmen* 
for the Arts or the Advisory Council on His-: 
toric Preservation. The amount of the Fed- 
eral share of any grant under this para- 
graph shall not exceed 90 per centum of the 
total cost of such interim maintenance for 
& period not to exceed 5 years. 

“(4) Financial assistance for the purpose 
set forth in paragraph (1)(C) of this sub- 
section may be granted, in accordance with 
regulations, to a qualified person (includ- 
ing a governmental entity) who is prepared 
to develop practicable plans meeting the 
zoning, land-use, and other requirements of 
the applicable State and local jurisdictions 
in which the railroad passenger terminal is 
located as well as requirements under this 
subsection; who shall incorporate into the 
designs and plans proposed for the conver- 
sion of such terminal into an intermodal 
transportation terminal, a civic or cultural 
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center, or both, features which reasonably 
appear likely to attract private investors 
willing to undertake the implementation of 
such planned conversion and its subsequent 
maintenance and operation; and who shall 
complete the designs and plans for such con- 
version within 2 years following the approval 
of the application for Federal financial as- 
sistance under this subsection. In making 
grants under this paragraph, the Secretary 
shall give preferential consideration to ap- 
plicants whose completed designs and plans 
will be implemented and effectuated within 
3 years after the date of completion. Funds 
appropriated for the purpose of this para- 
graph and paragraph (1)(C) of this subsec- 
tion shall be expended in the manner most 
likely to maximize the conversion and con- 
tinued public use of railroad passenger ter- 
minals which are listed in the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places maintained by the 
Secretary of the Interior or which are rec- 
ommended (on the basis of architectural in- 
tegrity and quality) by the Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation or the Chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Arts. The 
amount of the Federal share of any grant 
under this paragraph shall not exceed 90 
per centum of the total cost of the project or 
undertaking for which the financial assist- 
ance is provided. 

“(5) Within 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this subsection, the Secretary 
shall issue, and may from time to time 
amend, regulations with respect to financial 
assistance under this subsection and proce- 
dures for the award of such assistance. Each 
application for assistance under this subsec- 
tion shall be made in writing in such form 
and with such content and other submis- 
sions as the Secretary shall require. 

“(6) The National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration shall give preference to using sta- 
tion facilities that would preserve buildings 
of historical and architectural significance. 

“(7) Each recipient of financial assistance 
under this subsection shall keep such records 
as the Secretary shall prescribe, including 
records which fully disclose the amount and 
disposition by such recipient of the proceeds 
of such assistance, the total cost of the proj- 
ect or undertaking in connection with which 
such assistance was given or used, the 
amount of that portion of the cost of the 
project or undertaking supplied by other 
sources, and such other records as will facili- 
tate an effective audit. Until the expiration 
of 3 years after completion of such project 
or undertaking, the Secretary and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purpose of audit and 
examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of such receipts which, 
in the opinion of the Secretary or the Comp- 
troller General, may be related or pertinent 
to such financial assistance. 

“(8) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary for the purpose set 
forth in paragraph (1) (A) of this subsection 
sums not to exceed $80,000,000; (B) for the 
purpose set forth in paragraph (1) (B) of this 
subsection sums not to exceed $10,000,000; 
and, (C) for the purpose set forth in para- 
graph (1)(C) of this subsection sums not to 
exceed $10,000,000. Such sums as are ap- 
propriated shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

“(9) As used in this subsection, “civic and 
cultural activities” include, but are not lim- 
ited to, libraries, musical and dramatic pres- 
entations, art exhibitions, adult education 
programs, public meeting place for com- 
munity groups, convention visitors, and 
others, and facilities for carrying on activi- 
ties supported in whole or in part under Fed- 
eral law. 

“(10) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to invalidate the eligibility of any 
station for funds designed to assist in its 
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preservation or reuse under any other federal 
program or statute.”, 


CONSUMER PROTECTION—AGENCY 
FOR CONSUMER ADVOCACY— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 1784 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. McCLURE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Amendment No. 1647, intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. HELMS, to the bill (S. 707) 
to establish a Council of Consumer Ad- 
visers in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, to establish an independent Agency 
for Consumer Advocacy, and to author- 
ize a program of grants, in order to pro- 
tect and serve the interests of con- 
sumers, and for other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 1613 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Senators’ names be added as cosponsors 
of my Amendment No. 1613, which I in- 
tend to propose to the military con- 
struction authorization bill, S. 3471: 
Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. Baker, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. Brock, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. CHILES, Mr. DoLE, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HELMS, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. MA- 
THIAS, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
Packwoop, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. Huce Scort, Mr. THurMonp, and 
Mr. TUNNEY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston) joined in cosponsorship 
of this amendment at the time it was in- 
troduced. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1748 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of Amendment No. 
1748, intended to be proposed to the bill 
(S. 1950) to provide for the licensing of 
automotive repair shops and damage ap- 
praisers. 


CORPORATE DISCLOSURE 
HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Government Operations Committee Sub- 
committee on Budgeting, Management, 
and Expenditures and the Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations will re- 
sume joint oversight hearings next week 
on Federal agency collection, tabulation, 
and publication of information and data 
from regulated firms. 

On Wednesday, August 14, beginning 
at 10 a.m., in room 3302 Dirksen Senate 
Office Building, the subcommittees will 
receive testimony from Representative 
MICHAEL HARRINGTON, Democrat of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Prof. Martin E. Ly- 
becker. 

Further information regarding these 
hearings may be obtained by calling the 
Subcommittee on Budgeting, Manage- 
ment, and Expenditures at 225-1474, 
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majority office, or 225-1480, minority of- 
fice or the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations at 225-4718. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


LET THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROCESS WORK ITS WILL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on May 13, I spoke out against the de- 
mands for resignation of the President 
which had risen with intensity in the 
early days of that month. 

On Monday, August 5, the day before 
yesterday, President Nixon announced 
his decision to make public the tran- 
scripts of three recorded conversations 
with H. R. Haldeman of June 23, 1972. 
The public has reacted at the content of 
these recorded conversations with great 
shock. Calls for his resignation are now 
coming from some of his erstwhile 
strongest defenders. 

I, too, have been greatly surprised and 
saddened at the revelation that the 
President, once again, has issued a state- 
ment at variance with previous state- 
ments and admitting serious acts of 
omission in not informing his staff or 
counsel or the American people fully and 
truthfully of the contents of some of the 
taped conversations being turned over 
to Judge Sirica as part of the process of 
compliance with the recent Supreme 
Court ruling. 

I have been critical of the tactics em- 
ployed by the President throughout the 
Watergate crisis, including the delaying 
tactics employed by his attorneys to im- 
pede the investigation by the special 
prosecutors and the House Judiciary 
Committee. I have no defense to make 
for the President in his having deceived 
his counsel, his staff, the Congress, and 
the American people, as revealed in the 
transcripts of the three recorded con- 
versations made public the day before 
yesterday. 

However, I feel compelled to raise my 
voice against the rising tide of calls for 
the President's resignation. 

Without in any way intending any- 
thing in derogation of those who are now 
calling upon Mr. Nixon to bow out, I 
feel that there is altogether too much 
of a stampede psychology at work. 

Mr. Nixon released his most recent 
statements from the tapes relating to 
the Watergate coverup in the full knowl- 
edge that those statements would be 
damaging to his case. By his own admis- 
sion he said that the statements would 
hurt him. 

At the same time he said that, taken 
in the complete context of this tragic 
affair in our country’s history, he be- 
lieves himself to be not guilty of any 
offense that warrants impeachment and 
removal from office. 

Resignation in the circumstances now 
prevailing would be tantamount to an 
admission of guilt, but unless there 
would be an explicit admission of guilt, 
some people would always have doubts 
and would feel that the President had 
been drummed out of office. A presump- 
tion of innocence may strain credulity 
at this point. Nevertheless, I continue to 
believe that the constitutional processes 
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that have been set in motion must be 
carried to their logical conclusion. They 
should not be aborted in the mistaken 
belief that there is an easier way. 

If the President’s position is that, when 
all evidence and all factors are finally 
considered, his part in the disgraceful 
and totally unacceptable Watergate 
events do not warrant his conviction by 
the Senate, then he should have his day 
in court in the same way that any other 
citizen would be given the opportunity to 
defend his actions in a formal trial. 

Despite the fact that the preponder- 
ance of the evidence now appears to 
weigh conclusively against the President, 
I do not believe that any shortcuts 
should be resorted to simply in order to 
bring the matter to a quicker resolution. 

I do not relish the prospect of having 
to go through an impeachment trial. But 
neither do I buy the specious argument 
that the country would be better served 
in the long run by forcing the President 
out of office by public clamor. 

My attitude, Mr. President, can best be 
summed up by saying that the guilt or 
innocence of Richard Nixon, and his con- 
tinuance in office or his removal, should 
be determined in the manner prescribed 
by the Constitution. It is my considered 
judgment that only in that way can re- 
spect for and confidence in our constitu- 
tional processes be maintained. 


TELEVISION BROADCASTING OF 
IMPEACHMENT TRIALS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, yester- 
day the senior Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
Tart, made an excellent statement be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration. His remarks concerning 
televising of a possible impeachment trial 
in the Senate deserve the attention of 
every Senator. 

I ask, therefore, that Senator Tart’s 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT TAFT, JR. 
BEFORE THE SENATE RULES COMMITTEE— 
AUGUST 6, 1974 
At the outset, I would like to commend the 

members of this committee for reviewing at 
this early point the procedural rules which 
would apply if the President is brought to 
an impeachment trial in the Senate. If such 
a trial does occur, the Senate will sit as both 
Judge and jury, ruling on the facts, on the 
law and on the procedures to be followed. 
Procedural decisions such as the role of the 
Chief Justice as Presiding Officer, rules of 
evidence, standards of proof, television cov- 
erage of the trial, and other points, will, in 
these circumstances, carry enormous sub- 
stantive and political weight. How the Sen- 
ate decides to proceed could go a long way 
toward determining not just the atmosphere 
of the trial, but, possibly the trial’s out- 
come and the extent to which the public sees 
that outcome as just and acceptable. I ap- 
preciate your giving me the opportunity to 
present my views on two very important as- 
pects of that procedure—television coverage 
of the trial and the burden of proof neces- 
sary to convict in such a trial. 

Before proceeding to testify on either of 
these subjects, I would like to make it abun- 
dantly clear that I have taken no position 
with regard to impeachment or trial in the 
event of an impeachment, and in accordance 
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with our Constitutional duties, I do not in- 
tend to do so until all of the evidence is 
presented, if a trial occurs. I am also entirely 
uncertain as to whether or not television 
coverage of an impeachment trial would be 
favorable or unfavorable to the respondent, 
although the tenor of authorities which will 
be mentioned later would seem to sustain the 
likelihood that the respondent would be 
prejudiced in his case. 

I would also like to clarify that while I 
have had in the past, and my family and I 
still have, some commercial interest in the 
television media, what I say here today is 
totally without relation to what might be the 
favorable or unfavorable effect upon that 
media of the decision by this committee ex- 
cept that I believe it would be de minimus 
as to any monetary effect to me personally, 

My position is also taken without regard 
to what decision I might suggest as to per- 
mitting general television coverage of ses- 
sions of the Senate or of its committees. The 
objections that will be discussed with regard 
to coverage of a possible trial, do not, in my 
opinion, exist as to these questions; and gen- 
erally, as in the case of the vote of the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee last year, I favor 
opening of all committee sessions to fullest 
media coverage. 

All of us who have been elected to public 
office are aware of the revolutionary effect 
television has had on American politics and 
government. In the 1950’s, I ran for State 
Legislature without any use of television in 
my campaign and even with little use of it in 
my campaign for Congress at large from Ohio 
as late as 1962. I felt that it was expensive 
and that it was not needed. In 1964, I ran 
for the United States Senate in the same 
year that our Colleague Barry Goldwater 
ran for the Presidency. Who can forget the 
little girl disappearing in the infamous mush- 
room cloud, or the East Coast Saw-Off Ads 
which the Johnson Campaign played on tele- 
vision? The impact on the Goldwater Cam- 
paign was devastating. I didn’t change my 
mode of campaigning nor did I make any 
special preparation prior to debating Senator 
Steve Young on television that year. With- 
out professional make-up or preparational 
foremat, I argued the issues and, largely on 
the basis of youth, expected to look better 
than Steve Young. On the contrary, Steve 
Young was prepared by professionals and 
with their help he came off extremely well. 
It became quite clear that something has 
happened since that period when my father 
was cornered by Lawrence Spivac on “Meet 
the Press” about certain polls that indicated 
that Dwight D. Eisenhower was more popular 
with the voters, after which statement my 
father affronted the camera head on and re- 
plied, “The Gallup Poll is Rigged!” 

In my Congressional Campaigns in 1966 
and 1968, I got smarter and looked for pro- 
fessional assistance. I practiced before the 
television cameras in a class at the CBS 
Studios along with Gerald Ford, Bill Steiger 
and House Colleagues. 

In my 1970 Senatorial Campaign, my cam- 
paign staff wisely demanded that I get the 
treatment, with coaching by Bob Goodman, 
Roger Ailes, and others. We went the full 
route: How you sit down, how you look down 
to move to another camera. How you get 
up, how you check your floor lighting. Watch 
out for close stripes and other diversions, 
empty your pockets, no confusing check 
suits or close stripe shirts, bold ties not 
blotchy ones. How you look for a chance 
to put in your three or four zingers into a 
debate. How you introduce your family, I'm 
still not good at it, but to be even tolerable 
takes practicing and conditioning. We all 
know it! And, eventually, it becomes second 
nature—with little direct thought. 

How I suggest that even more happens 
inside the head than outside. You become an 
actor. You speak, act and think in relation 
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to your audience if you are any good, and 
few candidates are elected who aren’t. 

I ask you now to refiect what this means 
in a trial in the Senate, What chance is there 
that most members of the Senate will truly 
forget for one second the presence of TV 
cameras—no matter how sequestered, boxed, 
or limited. How unavoidable will it be that 
some of us will inevitably slip in whole or 
in part into the role of presenting our own 
case to a jury of the TV audience—to sup- 
port our eventual or predetermined individ- 
ual judgment as to how each of us votes. 

Let’s provide for procedures which will al- 
low us to evaluate the facts in the calm, dig- 
nity and true light of reason, not the blind- 
ing seering klieg lights of television cameras. 
Let any trial be full and open, but let it 
be fair. Fairness and television coverage are 
mutually exclusive. 

In the early days of television, the famous 
Kefauver hearings were covered on live tele- 
vision. This prompted the late Judge Thur- 
man Arnold to write a penetrating and pro- 
vocative essay in the June, 1951 issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly entitled “Mob, Justice, and 
Television.” Some of Judge Arnold’s points 
seem appropriate today: 

“The vice of this television proceeding is 
not in the way this particular committee 
conducted itself but in the proceeding itself. 
Any tribunal which takes on the trappings 
and aspects of the judicial hearing, particu- 
larly where there is compulsory examination 
of witnesses, must conform to our judicial 
traditions, or sooner or later it will develop 
into a monstrosity that demands reform. 
Those traditions are: 1. It must be public 
and at the same time not a device for pub- 
licity. 2. It must protect the innocent even 
at the cost of letting the guilty escape. Tele- 
vision has no place in such a picture. For 
witnesses it is an ordeal not unlike the third 
degree. On those who sit as judges, it im- 
poses the demoralizing necessity of also be- 
ing actors. For the accused it offers no pro- 
tection whatever.” 

Mr. Chairman, with these considerations 
in mind, it is no wonder that the Senate by 
its own rules and good sense generally pro- 
hibits TV coverage of its proceedings regard- 
less of how crucial or important a particular 
debate may be. The intrusion of television 
in our proceedings involves the substantial 
risk of undermining the reliability of the 
system designed to protect fair trial, and I 
submit this rationale is equally applicable 
to an impeachment trial involving the Pres- 
ident. When we have allowed it, as in the 
Watergate Hearings, it is for a non-judicial, 
investigatory function. The Senate ban is in 
harmony with the rules and practices pre- 
vailing in Federal courts which prohibit the 
televising and photographing of a judicial 
proceeding. Furthermore, all but two of fifty 
states, presently operate under the same res 
strictions. In addition, Canon 35 of the Ju- 
dicial Canons of the American Bar Associa- 
tion although having no binding effect on 
courts nevertheless reflects the view that 
judges should ban television cameras except 
for purely ceremonial events and proceed- 
ings which are to be shown only in educa- 
tional institutions and after the case is over 
and all direct appeals exhausted. 

I submit that this is persuasive evidence 
that our concepts of a fair trial do not ac- 
commodate such an indulgence. Further- 
more, it is submitted that if there is to be 
a change in the Senate rule banning TV or 
a suspension thereof it should not come vis- 
a-vis an impeachment trial. Unquestionably 
issues and allegations of partisanship would 
arise which would be most difficult to rebut 
under the circumstances. 

In support of my position that TV cover- 
age of Senate impeachment proceedings is 
not appropriate, I submit it is not necessary 
to reach a determination whether this trial 
is essentially a legal proceeding versus a 
potitical process or some hybrid combina- 
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tion. It is a fact that by Constitutional 
mandate, the President having been accused 
by the House of committing impeachable 
offenses warranting his removal, is entitled 
to a trial by the Senate. At the very least 
this trial is a quasi-judicial proceeding which 
commands safeguards necessary to ensure 
that the President obtains a fair hearing. 

As Mr. Charles L. Black, Jr. has written in 
his book Impeachment on page 10 thereof, 
and I quote: 

“In function, then the ‘trial’ (referring 
to an impeachment trial) in the Senate is, 
as its name implies, at least quasi-judicial 
The important thing is not the name given 
but the thing desired—total impartiality, 
at least resembling that of a faithful judge 
or juror.” 

In fashioning rules for the conduct of 
the proceeding, the Senate cannot compro- 
mise the principle of affording a fair trial be- 
cause to do so is to undermine Constitu- 
tional guarantees and to risk the public’s 
distrust in our system of government. More- 
over, even in assuming for argument’s sake 
that the proceedings may not be criminal 
in nature because the ultimate penalty 
imposed may be only the removal from office, 
the nature of the penalty should not dimin- 
ish our task of affording a fair hearing in 
all respects together with a resulting just 
judgment. 

In reaching my conclusion, I am not un- 
mindful that maximum freedoms must be 
permitted in allowing the press to exercise 
its function of fully covering every aspect 
of this impeachment proceeding and com- 
municating with our constituents regarding 
each development. However, this freedom 
to inform and the public’s right to be in- 
formed must be balanced against the main- 
tenance of absolute fairness required in this 
judicial or quasi-judicial process. In my 
view, televising this proceeding is inherently 
violative of the President's right to a fair 
hearing. We could’ argue, and I shall, at 
length, on the legalities, precedents, and 
legal, moral, and governmental principles 
involved for and against television coverage, 
but for myself, I know, and for most other 
Senators, I have a strong conviction that the 
conduct we follow, the thinking we do and 
therefore the conclusions we reach will be 
affected deeply by the presence of television 
coverage. There is nothing we can do to 
prevent this from being true, but let us 
recognize it as the truth, and recognize that 
it interferes disastrously with the prospects 
of a fair trial in a trial where fairness may 
be the most crucial test of all to be applied 
by history. The charges are extremely seri- 
ous, but they will be minimized as compared 
to a judgment of time that partisanship, 
self-aggrandizement, or personal political 
advantage dominated the procedures of the 
Senate. 

As Senators, we should want no part of it. 
The public will be informed and fully, with- 
out TV coverage of the Chamber, as we know 
well, but let us carry out our duties as we 
will swear to do—to judge the case im- 
partially to the best of our ability, to allow 
the accused due process of law in these delib- 
erations, without the omnipresent mind- 
corrupting aura of grease paint affecting our 
duties and deliberations, 

The most definitive decision dealing with 
the effects of televising courtroom proceed- 
ings in a defendant’s criminal trial appears 
in Estes v. Texas, 381 U.S. 256. There the Su- 
preme Court recognized the inherent in- 
validity of televising the accused’s criminal 
trial as infringing upon his fundamental 
right to a fair trial guaranteed by the due 
process clause of the 14th Amendment. 

Some will challenge the applicability of the 
Court's decision in Estes to impeachment 
proceedings, saying that impeachment is not 
a judicial forum; hence the Estes rationale is 
not controlling. I disagree. As the Court in 
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Estes emphasized, the function of our judi- 
cial machinery is to ascertain the truth. 
Without question, this is the function of our 
impeachment inquiry. Our Senate rules must 
be geared toward this objective. As was stated 
by the majority in Estes, the use of television, 
however, cannot be said to contribute mate- 
rially to this objective. I agree that this pro- 
nouncement is applicable to the instant 
matter. I know that inherent in TV coverage, 
by its very nature, is a potential adverse im- 
pact upon we Senators who sit in judgment. 
This is a unique historical occasion where we 
directly participate in a major history-mak- 
ing event. As such, and in our individual 
searches for the truth, we must confine our 
mind to the factfinding process. We must 
never be dissuaded from this function by our 
conscious or unconscious yielding to the ef- 
fects of a nationwide television coverage of 
our solemn proceedings. We are elected offi- 
cials and as such we can never dispel the 
feeling that our constituents have their eyes 
upon us. Experience dictates that it is not 
only possible, but most probable that it will 
have direct bearing on how we vote as to the 
ultimate issues. I submit that it can have 
no other effect. 

Television coverage opens the door to a 
myriad of irrelevant influences. Ambitious 
participants, publicity minded counsel and 
witnesses may do what comes naturally in 
order to carry off a satisfactory TV perform- 
ance. 

Moreover, the minute any of us step on 
that TV covered floor, we will then instantly 
be out of our proper role, charged by the Con- 
stitution, of judging impartially the allega- 
tions that the President has committed high 
crimes and misdemeanors sufficiently serious 
to justify his removal from office. Gentlemen, 
it is human nature that our eyes will be fixed 
on the camera and our minds distracted with 
the telecasting rather than with the testi- 
mony and ascertainment of the truth of the 
ultimate issues for our decision. We cannot 
afford to divide our attention in this pro- 
ceeding for it would not only deny the ac- 
cused due process but also undercut con- 
fidence in the guilt-determining aspect of 
this procedure. 

In the wake of the pervasive pre-trial pub- 
licity including televising the Watergate 
Committee and Judiciary Committee, I feel 
the intensity of public emotion created by TV 
coverage of the trial. 

Television coverage will play havoc with 
our decision-making process. It will provide 
us with more public exposure than anyone 
of us could otherwise expect. It creates un- 
paralleled opportunity to create a favorable 
impression on our constituents. It places us 
in the role of presenting our own case to a 
jury consisting of the TV audience in sup- 
port of our eventual or predetermined in- 
dividual judgment as to how each of us 
votes. As such, TV coverage can only impede 
or unduly delay the proceedings to the prej- 
udice of the President and the American 
people. 

It affects the nature of the questions we 
propose or fail to propose because of our 
preoccupation with knowing that our ques- 
tions are being monitored by our constitu- 
ents and friends. If our constituents are hos- 
tile to the President, a televised Senator- 
juror, realizing he must return to the people 
who elect and support him, may well be lead 
to what the Court in Estes realized, “not to 
hold the balance nice and clear and true be- 
tween the State and the accused.” It is also 
true that we, as elected jurors, will be sub- 
jected to reviewing selected parts of the pro- 
ceedings which the requirements of broad- 
casters determined must be emphasized and 
telecast. This would subconsciously influence 
us more by seeing this reenacted selected tes- 
timony and is yet another inherent problem 
of which I am extremely concerned. 

The adverse impact of TV on us as jurors 
is sufficient in and of itself to eliminate the 
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use of it in this quasi-judicial courtroom set- 
ting. The potential for abuse and the temp- 
tations presented to us which detract from 
our Constitutional oath are the kinds of dan- 
gers referred to by Mr. Justice Douglas when 
he warned that “. .. it (TV) is dangerous 
because of the insidious influences which it 
puts to work in the administration of jus- 
tice.” 46 ABAJ841 (1960). And as Chief Jus- 
tice Taft wrote in Tumey v. Ohio, 273 US. 
527, “. . . the requirement of due process of 
law in judicial procedure is not satisfied by 
the argument that men of the highest honor 
and the greatest self-sacrifice could carry it 
on without danger of injustice. Every proce- 
dure which would offer a possible temptation 
to the average man as a judge to forget the 
burden of proof required to convict the re- 
spondent, or which might lead him not to 
hold the balance nice, clear and true be- 
tween the State and the accused, denies the 
latter due process of law.” 

Actually, because of the pervasive amount 
of pretrial publicity the respondent has ex- 
perienced through the televising of the Ju- 
diclary Committee, Senate Watergate Com- 
mittee hearings, and the extensive coverage 
prior to those hearings, it will be extremely 
difficult to guarantee due process of law in 
the Senate even now. See Shepherd v. Maz- 
well, 384 U.S. 333 (1966). An editorial in the 
August 5th edition of The Cincinnati En- 
quirer has focused upon the problem of per- 
vasive pre-trial publicity in this impeach- 
ment proceeding. The article in relevant part 
states, and I quote: 

“In the high drama of the televised ses- 
sions, the eloquent language in which charges 
were made and the measured tones in which 
votes were cast, it is easy to get the impres- 
sion that there is a preponderance of evidence 
against Mr, Nixon and that the actions of 
the Judiciary Committee in recommending 
impeachment are based on conviction alone. 

“For many members, that may well have 
been the case. But there is more to it than 
that.” 

I believe television of impeachment pro- 
ceedings in the Senate offers such tempta- 
tions and in accordance with the Tumey, 
Estes and Shepherd rationale ought not to be 
allowed. As Mr. Justice Black so succintly 
stated in, In Re Murchison, et al., 349 U.S. 
405 at 136, “But our system of law has al- 
ways endeavored to prevent even the proba- 
bility of unfairness . . . justice might satisfy 
the appearance of justice.” Not even the dis- 
senters in Estes suggested that televising 
trials was affirmatively desirable. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Justice Stewart (with whom Jus- 
tices Black, Brennan and White joined wrote: 

“I think that the introduction of television 
into a courtroom is at least in the present 
state of the art, an extremely unwise policy.” 
381 U.S. at 601 

Not only is there adverse impact on us as 
jurors in this proceeding, but also television 
coverage must affect and impair the nature 
of testimony given. Witnesses will act and 
respond to the coverage differently. Some may 
be over-confident, cocky and be given to over- 
statement; others shaken by the fear of na- 
tional coverage may become demoralized and 
falter under the 3rd degree atmosphere know- 
ing his voice and difficulties are being viewed 
by the whole world. Witnesses may be reluc- 
tant to testify thereby impairing the search 
for truth. 

Also of serious concern is that a potential 
witness may, by watching the testimony of 
others on television, build his own testimony 
on a foundation of which he has no direct 
knowledge. Or, in the alternative, he may re- 
fuse to tell his version of what he knows to 
be true for fear that it contradicts the weight 
of testimony given by others before him. He 
could so shape his testimony as to make its 
impact crucial. 

The Supreme Court recognizing this prob- 
lem in Estes stated, “The impact upon a wit- 
ness of the Knowledge that he is being 
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viewed by a vast audience, is simply incalcu- 
lable.” The presence and participation of a 
vast audience creates a tense atmosphere and 
places great pressures upon the witnesses. It 
is not conducive to a quiet search for the 
truth, which this impeachment proceeding 
must be. 

Moreover, an analysis of the United States 
v. Kleinman, et al., 107 F. Supp. 407, leads me 
to conclude that witnesses may not be com- 
pelled to testify by contempt proceedings be- 
fore Congress where TV coverage has created 
an atmosphere nullifying a thoughtful, 
calm, considered, truthful, factual disclo- 
sure. The Court explained its reasoning as 
follows: 

(4) The only reason for having a witness 
on the stand, either before a committee of 
Congress or before a court, is to get a 
thoughtful, calm, considered and, it is to be 
hoped, truthful disclosure of facts. That is 
not always accomplished, even under the best 
of circumstances. But at least the atmos- 
phere of the forum should lend itself to that 
end. 

In the cases now to be decided, the stipula- 
tion of facts discloses that there were, in 
close proximity to the witness, television 
cameras, newsreel cameras, news photogra- 
phers with their concomitant flashbulbs, ra- 
dio microphones, a large and crowded hearing 
room with spectators standing along the 
walls, etc. The obdurate stand taken by these 
two defendants must be viewed in the con- 
text of all of these conditions. The concen- 
tration of all of these elements seems to me 
necessarily so to disturb and distract any 
witness to the point that he might say today 
something that next week he will realize was 
erroneous. And the mistake could get him in 
trouble all over again. 

Under the circumstances clearly delineated 
here, the court holds that the refusal of the 
defendants to testify was justified and it is 
hereby adjudged that they are not guilty. 

As an additional factor against television 
coverage, the presence of television will yet 
place another burden and responsibility upon 
the jurors thus rendering our task even more 
complex and difficult. Physical intrusion in- 
cluding the presence and the operation of the 
television equipment will be an impediment 
in the conduct of the proceedings. This point 
is supported by the fact that the Senate is 
required to make this television decision first 
because other rules which must be subse- 
quently agreed upon will be in accommoda- 
tion to the fact that there is television 
coverage. 

Certainly we should not ignore the impact 
of television on the accused. Although he 
need not be present at the impeachment 
trial if he desires to be present, he should 
be free from the mental and emotional har- 
assment which is inherent in television cov- 
erage, and atmosphere not that of a police 
line-up or 8rd degree. One cannot doubt that 
television will magnify the impact of public 
opinion on the trial. The inevitable close ups 
of his gestures, expressions and conferences 
with counsel will transgress his personal sen- 
sibilities, cause the President embarrassment, 
affront his dignity and sensibilities, and in- 
terrupt concentration on the proceedings 
which should be free from distraction. As 
long as Mr. Nixon remains our Chief of State, 
he is entitled to be free from the detrimental 
effects of television coverage in the defense 
of his cause. 

Eliminating the TV cameras will not de- 
prive the public of its right to know. It is our 
tradition and the precedent of the Andrew 
Johnson trial to permit the fullest cover- 
age by the press of any impeachment, and 
this coverage will be continuing as free and 
extensive as necessary to inform viewers. 
Recognizing that there will be indeed ade- 
quate coverage of the event, which all citi- 
zens have a right to have, I believe that the 
prejudicial aspects of television coverage 
to Mr. Nixon outweighs the desirability for 
national TV coverage. The intrusion of tele- 
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vision into this trial of the President in- 
volves the risk of undermining the integrity 
of the trial process thus jeopardizing our na- 
tional need to emerge from this domestic 
crisis unimpaired. I recommend against it. 

The second issue I wish to address is the 
sufficiency of proof necessary to convict the 
President in a possible ensuing impeachment 
trial. Some Senators, including the distin- 
guished Senate Majority Leadership, has 
suggested that the Senate should reduce 
the burden of proof under which the Presi- 
dent could be convicted from “beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt” to a “clear and convincing 
evidence” standard. 

For the reasons I will discuss, I respect- 
fully submit to this Committee that the 
measure of persuasion for any impeachment 
trial must and should be that of “beyond 
@ reasonable doubt”. The Congress has al- 
ways required proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt for impeachment proceedings and no 
justification for deviation from the standard 
exists in this case. 

The Constitution states that the Senate 
shall have “. .. the sole power to try all 
impeachments.” Art I, Section 3, Clause 6. 
In carrying out that quasi-criminal func- 
tion, the Constitution provides that “. . . no 
person shall be convicted without the con- 
currence of two thirds of the members pres- 
ent,” Art. I, Section 3, Clause 6. Finally, the 
Constitution expressly provides that such a 
verdict “shall not extend further than to 
remove from office,” and the President can 
receive further “punishment according to 
law.” Art. I, Section 3, Clause 7. 

The only trial of an incumbent President 
occurred as the result of an impeachment 
resolution passed on Tuesday, February 25, 
1868, which led to the passage of eleven 
articles of impeachment on March 2, 1868. 
(“The Great Impeachment and Trial of 
Andrew Johnson,” T. B. Peterson & Brothers 
(1868), reprinted in 1974 by Dover. All cita- 
tions to the Dover edition hereinafter will 
be referred to as “Dover >” and the 
page numbers are those of the 1974 reprint.) 
In connection with that trial, the Senators 
knew that proof had to be “beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt” to afford a conviction. As 
General Benjamin F. Butler, counsel for the 
House of Representatives, conceded, if the 
Senate was acting as a court, and not the 
Senate, then: 

“, .. The Managers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives must conform to those rules as 
they would be applicable to public or private 
prosecutors of crime in courts, and that the 
accused may claim the benefit of the rule 
in criminal cases, that he may only be con- 
victed when the evidence makes the fact 
clear beyond reasonable doubt, instead of by 
a preponderance of the evidence.” (Emphasis 
added). Dover ed., p. 48, March 30, 1968) 

General Butler thus squarely put the ques- 
tion before the Senate, and the transcript 
shows that the Senate did not accept the 
argument that it was merely acting as a 
legislative body. Instead, on strenuous op- 
position, the Senate adopted rules which used 
phrases and procedures borrowed from the 
criminal courts (See the following Rules, 
now printed as part of the “Rules and Manual 
of the United States Senate”; Rule IV (Chief 
Justice not President pro tem shall “pre- 
side . . . during the consideration of said 
articles and upon the trial”, Rule VIII 
(“accused” not answering shall be deemed 
to have entered “a plea of not guilty”), 
Rule XI (a “trial”), Rule XV (Senate shall 
deliberate its “decision” with the doors 
“closed”), Rule XXIII (Final question shall 
lead to judgment of “acquittal”, or “con- 
vict(ion) ). 

Furthermore, by its very conduct in per- 
mitting the Chief Justice to act as a pre- 
siding judge, the Senate clearly moved from 
its legislative function into that special form 
of Court which can best be seen as quasi- 
criminal. Indeed, by the end of the trial, it 
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was stated without contradiction that where 
the Senate had so acted, the President was 
entitled to the highest standard of persua- 
sion. As the Counsel for the President, Mr. 
Groesbeck of Ohio, stated on Saturday, April 
25, 1868, during his closing arguments the 
accused “... can only be convicted when the 
evidence makes the case clear beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt .. .” (Dover, p. 207) (Emphasis 
added). Nothing that occurred thereafter 
changed that position, and the Senate ac- 
quiesced and agreed to this very day that 
such was the required measure of persua- 
ston, 

See also Vol. 9, Wigmore on Evidence, Sec- 
tion 2497, pgs. 327-325. As Judge Bingham, 
one of the House Managers, said in his clos- 
ing argument on May 4, 1868, “.. . The Sen- 
ate . . . sitting on the trial of an Impeach- 
ment, is the highest judicial tribune in the 
land.” (Dover, p. 264). 

A standard of “clear and convincing” evi- 
dence would be an unconstitutional ex post 
facto action. The Constitution explicitly 
limits the Congressional power to enact all 
necessary rules of its proceedings, Art. I, 
Section 5, Clause 2, by prohibiting “ex post 
facto” action. Art. I, Section 9, Clause 3. In 
the landmark case of Calder v. Bull, 3 Dall 
(U.S.) 386, 1 L.ed 648(1798), the Supreme 
Court defined the phrase “ex post facto” 
within the meaning of the Constitution and 
explicitly held that the following legislative 
acts were prohibited: 

ist. Every law that makes an action done 
before the passing of the law, and which was 
innocent when done, criminal; and punishes 
such action, 2d. Every law that aggravates a 
crime, or makes it greater than it was, when 
committed. 3d. Every law that changes the 
punishment, and inflicts a greater punish- 
ment, than the law annexed to the crime, 
when committed, 4th. Every law that alters 
the lead rules of evidence and receives less, 
or different, testimony, than the law required 
at the time of the commission of the offence 
in order to convict the offender. * All of these, 
and similar laws, are manifestly unjust and 
oppressive. (1 L.ed at p. 650.) (Emphasis 
added.) 

Thus, requiring less persuasion to find the 
facts under a “clear and convincing” standard 
violates the Constitution by virtue of the 
fact that such a change in the standard 
would occur after the President took the ac- 
tions sought to be charged in the Articles 
of Impeachment, That an impeachment con- 
viction is “punishment” within the scope of 
prohibited ex post facto legislation is obvi- 
ous. An excellent analogy is that of disbar- 
ment from the practice of law, As the Su- 
preme Court held in Er Parte Garland, 71 
U.S. (4 Wall. 3, (1867) “. . . exclusion from 
any of the professions or any of the ordinary 
avocation professions or any of the ordinary 
avocation of life for past conduct can be 
regarded in no other light than as punish- 
ment for such conduct.” 

The principle that prohibits alteration of 
the legal rules of evidence so as to require 
less proof than when the offense was com- 
mitted has been explicitly affirmed in Hopt 
v. Utah, 110 U.S. 574, 28 Led 262(1884) 
(“. . . alter degree, or lessen the amount 
or measure of the proof... necessary to con- 
viction ...” 28 L.ed at p. 268) and Beazell 
v. State of Ohio, 269 U.S. 167, 70 L.ed 216 
(1925) (quantum and kind of proof to 
establish guilt or innocence must remain 


1The standard for the ordinary civil ac- 
tion is proof by a “preponderance of evi- 
dence.” Wigmore, supra, p. 325. In certain 
civil cases, the standard of “clear and con- 
vincing proof” is used to show fraud, undue 
influence, parol gifts, mutual mistakes, etc. 
Wigmore, supra, pgs. 329-334. That standard 
has been closely confined to such equitable 
cases, and was never even suggested during 
the Johnson trial. 
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the same). In Landay v. United States, 108 
F.2d. 698, 705 (6th Cir. 1939), cert. den. 309 
U.S. 681(1940), the Sixth Circuit stated 
that: 

“ ,. If the statute authorizes conviction 
upon proof less in amount or degree than 
when the offense was committed, it is ex 
post facto, and unconstitutional.” (108 F. 
2d at p. 705) (Empahis added). 

Surely this Senate will not deny the pro- 
tection of the Constitution to a trial of the 
President, 

Not only would such a rule be unconstitu- 
tional, it might lead to another constitu- 
tional conflict of grave dimensions; the 
President might seek a writ from a lower, 
appellate, or intermediate court (under the 
“all writs statute” (28 U.S.C. Sec. 1651) or 
as & matter of the original jurisdiction of 
the Supmeme Court under Article III, Sec- 
tion 1 and 2. While it seems clear that a 
writ can issue to prevent a judicial body 
from acting beyond its constitutional limits 
see e.g. Phillips v. Hart, 83 F.Supp. 935, 939 
(D.C. Del. 1949) (District Courts); Ex Parte 
Republic of Peru, 318 US. 578, 87 L.ed. 1014 
(Supreme Court), and were the Senate trial 
an ordinary Article III proceeding, the rem- 
edy would be appropriate; 63 Am Jur.2d, pro- 
hibition, Sec. 6. Here, however, I believe the 
Supreme Court of some lower court could 
do great damage to the principle of separa- 
tion of powers were it to intervene before 
the trial occurred ro during it. During the 
Johnson trial, it was asserted without con- 
tradiction that the Court could not control 
the Senate body. See closing argument of 
Judge Bingham, May 4, 1868 (Dover, p. 265). 
But a recent commentator disagrees on the 
premise that the Court was weak and divided 
at the time of the Johnson trial. ‘Impeach- 
ment, the Constitution Problems,” Chapter 
III (Judicial Review), Berger, Raoul (Har- 
vard University Press, 1974). If Berger's 
argument that appeal lies to the Supreme 
Court is correct, then the President has at 


least a colorable right to ask the Federal 
Judiciary to issue a writ” ...in aid of their 


respective jurisdiction . . 
1651. 

In conclusion, the Constitution abhors 
the passage or application of ex post facto 
rules. Public passion is not sufficient reason 
to disagree in this regard, and, indeed, now 
is the time to regard these rights most 
preciously. (See, e.g, Senator Robert A. 
Taft’s argument that the death sentence at 
Nuremberg in 1946 “. . . violate that funda- 
mental principle of American law that a 
man cannot be tried under an ex post facto 
statute” and that to do so would “. . . clothe 
vengence in the forms of legal procedure.” 
ind York Times, p. 1, Sunday, October 6, 

I respectfully submit to this Committee 
that the measure of persuasion for any im- 
peachment trial of President Nixon must 
nee be that of “beyond a reasonable 

oubt.” 


.” 28 US.C. Sec. 


DR. KISSINGER’S ROLE IN 
WIRETAPPING 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
inquiry concerning Dr. Kissinger’s role 
in wiretapping 1969-71. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON THE INQUIRY CONCERNING DR. 
KISSINGER’S ROLE IN WIRETAPPING 1989-71, 
SUMMARY 
At the request of Secretary of State Henry 

A. Kissinger, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

tions has re-examined his role in the wire- 

tapping of certain newsmen and government 
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officials in the period 1969-1971. After re- 
viewing the additional documentaticn now 
available, hearing testimony from all appro- 
priate and available witnesses, and inter- 
viewing other knowledgeable persons, the 
Committee has concluded that there are no 
significant discrepancies between the new in- 
formation developed and Dr. Kissinger’s testi- 
mony before the Committee during the con- 
firmation hearings last year. The Commit- 
tee reaffirms the conclusion stated in its 
report on his nomination (S. Ex. Rept. 93-15) 
that “. .. Mr. Kissinger’s role in the wire- 
tapping of 17 government officials and news- 
men did not constitute grounds to bar his 
confirmation as Secretary of State.” 
CONSIDERATION OF THE WIRETAP ISSUE DURING 
THE CONFIRMATION PROCESS 


The wiretap issue was considered by the 
Committee at length during the hearings 
on Dr. Kissinger’s nomination. However, the 
Committee did not at that time have access 
to the basic FBI documents involved in the 
wiretaps, documents which were the basis for 
a number of recent news stories raising ques- 
tions concerning Secretary Kissinger’s pre- 
vious testimony. 

During the confirmation hearings the Com- 
mittee heard Dr. Kissinger in public session 
on September 7, 10 and 11, 1973. On Septem- 
ber 10 Members discussed the wiretap issue in 
executive session with Attorney General 
Richardson and Deputy Attorney General 
Ruckelshaus. Following that discussion the 
Committee appointed two members to meet 
with Mr. Richardson and Mr. Ruckelshaus to 
obtain additional information. On September 
11 Senators Sparkman and Case, along with 
Dr. Carl Marcy of the Committee staff, exam- 
ined, and discussed with Dr. Kissinger, Mr. 
Richardson, and Mr. Ruckelshaus, a 29-page 
FBI summary of the wiretap program dated 
June 25, 1973, which had been prepared for 
Mr, Ruckelshaus while he was acting direc- 
tor of the FBI. Two other documents were 
shown to Senators Sparkman and Case at 
that time, a letter from Mr. Hoover to Dr. 
Kissinger dated May 13, 1969, and a memo- 
randum of talking points prepared for Dr. 
Kissinger by the then Colonel Haig for a 
June 4, 1969, meeting with Mr. Hoover. 

The Subcommittee reported to the full 
Committee that it “...is of the opinion 
that Dr. Kissinger’s role in the surveillance 
was not such as to bar him from confirma- 
tion by the Senate.” After receiving the Sub- 
committee report the full Committee dis- 
cussed the wiretap issue at length with Dr. 
Kissinger in two executive sessions on 
September 17. 

Those hearings and the transcript of the 
earlier executive session with Attorney Gen- 
eral Richardson and Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Ruckelshaus were sanitized and released 
to the public. The Committee is now releasing 
additional portions of those transcripts in 
order to expand to the maximum extent pos- 
sible the public record of what was told to 
the Committee last year. 

The full Committee agreed with the Sub- 
committee's findings and concluded that “Mr. 
Kissinger’s role in the wiretapping of 17 gov- 
ernment officials and newsmen did not con- 
stitute grounds to bar his confirmation as 
Secretary of State.” His nomination was ap- 
proved by the Committee by a vote of 16 tol 
on September 18 and was confirmed by the 
Senate on September 21 by a vote of 78 to 7. 

The Committee was concerned over the 
use of “national security” or foreign policy 
as a justification for wiretapping and stated 
that it intended to keep the wiretapping pol- 
icy under review to insure that neither offi- 
cers nor employees of the Department of 
State, the National Security Council, or any 
other agency, nor private citizens, would be 
subjected to the treatment to which officers 
of the Department of State and the NSC and 
members of the press were exposed during 
the wiretap operation and to see what could 
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be done to prevent abuses under the guise 
of a “national security” label. 

At the meeting when Dr. Kissinger’s nomi- 
nation was approved, the Committee unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to “undertake 
a full examination of the use of electronic 
and other means of surveillance of American 
citizens in connection with alleged intelli- 
gence gathering or other activities related to 
. .. foreign policy. .. .” 

Subsequently, a Subcommittee on Surveil- 
lance was appointed to carry out the Com- 
mittee’s mandate for a study of the general 
issues involved in warrantless wiretapping, 
with Senator Muskie as Chairman. This Sub- 
committee has held a number of hearings on 
wiretapping jointly with two subcommittees 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations is 
still very much concerned about the broad- 
er issues posed by the 17 wiretaps and hopes 
that the efforts of these three subcommittees 
will ultimately result in the enactment of 
effective statutory safeguards to govern the 
use of wiretaps for foreing policy or related 
purposes. 

THE CURRENT INQUIRY 

The current controversy arose from the 
publication of a number of news reports and 
editorials which questioned portions of Dr. 
Kissinger’s testimony before the Committee 
last year relative to his role in the wire- 
tapping program. The news reports and com- 
ments, based largely on FBI documents not 
then released to the public and a garbled 
excerpt from a tape of a Presidential con- 
versation on February 28, 1973, created some 
public concern that the Secretary had not 
been truthful with the Committee in de- 
scribing his role in the initiation and con- 
duct of the wiretap program. 

On June 10, 1974, Secretary Kissinger sent 
a letter to the Chairman of the Committee 
stating that the news reports and editorial 
comment “. . . involve fundamental issues 
concerning the truthfulness and complete- 
ness of my testimony; hence they raise issues 
of public confidence and directly affect the 
conduct of our foreign policy.” He asked 
that the Committee review the matter, stat- 
ing “. .. at this sensitive period I feel it im- 
portant that the Committee which first 
examined the evidence, and which has a 
special concern with the conduct of foreign 
affairs, should have an opportunity to review 
it (ie., his testimony) once again.” The 
Committee agreed unanimously to the Sec- 
retary’s request for a review. 

During the current inquiry the Committee 
received excellent cooperation from the De- 
partment of Justice, which furnished the 
Committee with all of the documents in its 
files bearing on Dr. Kissinger’s role in the 
wiretapping, a vast amount of materials 
which were not available during the con- 
firmation hearings. However, no documents 
were received from the White House and 
the Committee was told that none had been 
found relative to the wiretapping program. 
Executive Branch officials have said that the 
FBI documents are the only official records 
that exist concerning the wiretap program. 

However, answers to written inquiries were 
obtained from former Attorney General 
Mitchell, who, through his attorney, declined 
an invitation to testify..In addition, Mr. 
William C. Sullivan, a former FBI official who 
was a key participant in the program, pro- 
vided extensive written answers to Commit- 
tee inquiries. Mr. Sullivan, who suffered a 
heart attack recently, was anxious to testify 
personally but was prohibited by his doctor 
from doing so, 

The Committee held six hearings during 
the inquiry, receiving testimony from Attor- 
ney General William Saxbe; FBI Director 
Clarence Kelley and his associates; Mr. 
Bernard Wells, a retired FBI agent who 
handled much of the paperwork on the wire- 
taps; Secretary Kissinger; former Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk; and General Alexander 
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M. Haig, Jr., Assistant to the President. In 
addition, numerous informal interviews were 
conducted. All of the hearings were in execu- 
tive session since discussion of individual 
wiretap cases was necessary to bring out 
essential facts from each of the witnesses ex- 
cept that in the case of former Secretary 
Rusk other considerations were involved. The 
hearing transcripts have been sanitized, 
leaving in as much as possible, so that the 
record will speak for itself. 

COMMITTEE OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the Committee’s inquiry 
was not to investigate the wiretap operation 
per se. Nor does the Committee consider it 
necessary to make definitive findings of fact 
on each of the allegations that have been 
made concerning Dr. Kissinger’s role in the 
wiretapping. In fact, this new record may 
raise additional questions about certain 
aspects of the wiretap program. But, we be- 
lieve it should lay to rest the major questions 
raised about Secretary Kissinger’s role. 

The Committee had no illusions about the 
difficulty of establishing precisely what took 
place in the wiretap program. There are some 
discrepancies between the FBI documents 
and the testimony of participants in the 
program. Probably it will never be possible to 
determine exactly what took place. More than 
five years have passed since the wiretaps 
were initiated and time has taken its toll in 
life, memory, health, and records. 

Some questions can be answered only by 
President Nixon. 

Others could be answered only by the late 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

Some inconsistencies between the testi- 
mony and the FBI documents can be resolved 
only by Mr. William C. Sullivan, who is 
physically unable to testify. 

Other aspects will remain a mystery due to 
apparent gaps in the FBI documents. 

Recollections of participants have become 
hazy and uncertain with the lapse of time. 

Realizing the impossibility of laying to 
rest every question about the wiretap pro- 
gram and Secretary Kissinger’s role in it, the 
Committee set a more modest and realistic 
objective. The Committee approached this 
inquiry with two questions in mind: 

1. Is there a basis in ascertainable fact to 
conclude that Dr. Kissinger misrepresented 
his role in the wiretapping during his testi- 
mony last year? 

2. Would the Committee, with all of the 
information it now has concerning the wire- 
tapping program, reach the same conclusion 
it did last September that “... Dr. Kis- 
singer's role in the wiretapping of 17 govern- 
ment officiais and newsmen did not consti- 
tute grounds to bar his confirmation as 
Secretary of State?” 

After considering all of the testimony and 
relevant materials, the Committee has con- 
cluded that the answer to the first is “No,” 
and the answer to the second is “Yes”. 

In making this inquiry the Committee 
has not addressed itself to the legality of 
the wiretaps involved. It is neither passing 
judgment on the constitutionality of war- 
rantless wiretaps for foreign/national secu- 
rity purposes nor on whether these individ- 
ual wiretaps were properly justified if, in 
fact, warrantless wiretaps for such purposes 
were legal at the time, These are matters for 
the courts to decide. 

But it should be noted that Dr. Kissin- 
ger’s participation in the wiretapping came 
after assurances by the Attorney General 
that such wiretaps were lawful and by Mr. 
Hoover that similar wiretaps were carried 
out under previous Administrations. It is 
highly unlikely that anyone with Dr. Kissin- 
ger’s background, largely within the aca- 
demic world, would question assurances of 
legality and precedents from the nation’s 
chief law enforcement officers, In carrying 
out his orders from the President, Dr, Kis- 
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singer was acting on the assumption, backed 
by Attorney General Mitchell and FBI Direc- 
tor Hoover, that the wiretaps were perfectly 
legal. 

The Committee has not found any signifi- 
cant inconsistencies between Dr. Kissinger’s 
testimony of last year as to his role in wire- 
tapping and the new evidence now available. 
It matters little whether the President’s de- 
cision to use wiretaps in an effort to trace 
the source of leaks was made on April 25, 
1969, as now appears to be the case, or May 9, 
1969, as Dr. Kissinger had thought when he 
testified last year. None of the discrepancies 
that has emerged pierce the heart of the is- 
sue here: Is there solid reason to doubt that 
Dr. Kissinger was truthful last year in de- 
scribing his role? 

To be sure, there are inconsistencies be- 
tween the FBI documents and the testimony. 
For example, in the documents, there is a 
letter from Mr, Sullivan to Mr. Hoover dated 
May 20, 1969, which states that Dr. Kissin- 
ger came to Mr. Sullivan's office that morn- 
ing and “. . . read all the logs.” Dr. Kissinger 
cannot recall such & visit, and Mr, Sullivan 
assured the Committee that he neither saw 
nor talked to Dr. Kissinger during the entire 
time the wiretap program was in operation. 

Much of the recent controversy over Dr. 
Kissinger’s role seems to be a question of 
semantics, particularly over the meaning of 
the words “initiate” and “request” in rela- 
tion to his participation in the wiretapping. 
Words in FBI documents or on Presidential 
tapes cannot be considered as definitive 
statements either of what transpired or of 
Dr. Kissinger’s part in the overall program. 
They should be considered only in relation to 
the framework of the overall policy ordered 
by the President and the total evidence now 
available. 

Did Dr. Kissinger initiate the wiretap pro- 
gram by urging it on the President? Or, did 
he merely participate in the wiretapping, 
carrying out a program ordered by the Pres- 
ident, as he testified last year? 

In a letter to the Committee dated July 12, 
1974 in response to a Committee request for 
additional information, the President wrote: 

“I ordered the use of the most effective 
investigative procedures possible, including 
wiretaps, to deal with certain critically im- 
portant national security problems. Where 
supporting evidence was available, I person- 
ally directed the surveillance, including wire- 
tapping, of certain specific individuals. 

I am familiar with the testimony given 
by Secretary Kissinger before your Commit- 
tee to the effect that he performed the func- 
tion, at my request, of furnishing informa- 
tion about individuals within investigative 
categories that I established so that an ap- 
propriate and effective investigation could 
be conducted in each case. This testimony 
is entirely correct; and I wish to affirm cate- 
gorically that Secretary Kissinger and others 
involyed in various aspects of this investi- 
gation were operating under my specific au- 
thority and were carrying out my express 
orders.” 

None of the FBI documents relates to the 
meeting at which the decision was made to 
use wiretaps to check for leaks. Represent- 
atives of the White House advised the Com- 
mittee that there are no records of what 
occurred at the decision-making meeting, 
which apparently took place on April 25. 
1969. 

Secretary Kissinger told the Committee 
. . I did not initiate the program, I did 
not recommend the program, and I had 
nothing to do with its establishment. I then 
participated in the program, once it was 
established, according to criteria that had 
been laid down in the President's office.” The 
President stated that he initiated the pro- 
gram. Dr. Kissinger’s role, as he described it 
last year and again this year, was that of 
assisting in implementing a program ordered 
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and directed by the President. The Commit- 
tee has received no new information which 
contradicts that description of his role. 

Semantic problems arise again in the ques- 
tion of whether or not Dr. Kissinger “ini- 
tiated” individual wiretaps. Secretary Kis- 
singer testified last year that he supplied 
names to the FBI of those fitting the criteria 
agreed upon in the meeting with the Presi- 
dent but that “.. . in supplying the names 
we did not specifically request a tap, although 
we knew, of course, that this could be, was 
a probable outcome.” In testimony this year 
he explained that: “Insofar as the submis- 
sion of a name triggered a series of events 
which resulted in a wiretap, it could be said 
that the submission ‘initiated’ the tap.” 

There are unexplained contraditions be- 
tween the testimony and the documents rel- 
ative to the wording of individual wiretap re- 
quests. Documents concerning “requests” for 
wiretaps were generally prepared without the 
benefit of personal contact between the 
drafter and the “requester,” whose real 
identity is sometimes doubtful. Upon ques- 
tioning, Mr. Bernard Wells, the FBI agent 
who handled the preparation of most of the 
papers relative to the program slated that 
the wording on the individual request forms 
could not be taken literally. 

The Committee was unable to settle to its 
satisfaction some questions about the initia- 
tion and termination of certain wiretaps. But 
it did establish to its satisfaction that Secre- 
tary Kissinger's role in the program was es- 
sentially as he described it in testimony last 
year. 

In summary, the Committee is of the opin- 
ion that it has appropriately inquired into 
Dr. Kissinger's role in the wiretapping, pursu- 
ant to his request following the recent con- 
troversy, and the Committee now concludes 
that there are no contradictions between 
what Dr. Kissinger told the Committee last 
year and the totality of the new information 
available. The Committee reaffirms its posi- 
tion of last year that his role in the wire- 
tapping “. . . did not constitute grounds to 
bar his confirmation as Secretary of State.” 
If the Committee knew then what it knows 
now it would have nonetheless reported the 
nomination favorably to the Senate. 


TUITION ASSISTANCE TO VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the House and Senate Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee met in confer- 
ence yesterday afternoon to consider the 
fate of the Vietnam Era Veterans Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1974. Be- 
cause of opposition from certain mem- 
bers of the House conferees progress on 
final agreement on this important bill 
has been hampered. In light of that fact, 
I respectfully urge those Members of the 
House Conference committee who have 
stated their opposition to the tuition 
grant provision to heed the good counsel 
of subcommittee Chairman Henry HEL- 
STOSKI and ranking minority member 
MARGARET HECKLER of the House Veterans 
Affairs Subcommitteee on Education and 
Training. Both Representatives Hetsto- 
SKI and HECKLER, who have been study- 
ing the need for a tuition program in 
their subcommittee, have expressed their 
support for it, as has Speaker ALBERT and 
a large number of other Representatives. 
I further urge the conferees to read, ab- 
sorb and accept the unanimous report of 
the Senate Veterans Affairs Committee 
and to consider the 91 to 0 vote on the 
Senate floor in favor of this legislative 
proposal. 
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I urge the members to recall the find- 
ings of the study undertaken on behalf 
of the Veterans’ Administration by the 
Educational Testing Service and the final 
report of the National League of Cities/ 
U.S. Conference of Mayors Special Vet- 
erans Opportunity Committee. Both 
these studies documented the essential 
need for variable tuition assistance to 
Vietnam veterans. I urge the conferees 
to listen to the pleadings of the leaders 
of the American Legion, the National As- 
sociation of Concerned Veterans, and 
several other veterans groups for such 
necessary aid to our veterans. And 
finally, I urge the conferees to take note 
of the thousands of letters from Vietnam 
veterans who have eloquently stated 
their belief that without the kind of as- 
sistance provided in the Senate version 
of this new GI bill an equal opportunity 
to higher education will continue to 
elude them. 

I have been disturbed by the tenure 
of the debate over the tuition proposal. 
Numerous spurious arguments against 
the proposal have been advanced that 
fall on their face when the true facts 
about the effectiveness of our present GI 
bill are brought forth. The Senate ver- 
sion of this bill has been called an in- 
come attractive measure. Such a char- 
acterization is an insult to those veterans 
who risked life and limb in the jungles 
of Southeast Asia on our behalf. These 
soldiers did not join our Armed Forces 
either as draftees or as volunteer recruits 
in an effort seek the easy way out. They 
will not utilize the GI bill to rip off our 
Government. They will use it for what 
it was intended; that is, to gain the edu- 
cation necessary tc become productive 
members of our advanced economy. 

It has been said that the tuition pro- 
vision will provide a subsidy to high-cost 
schools. A hard look at the statistics of 
participation rates indicates that in no 
instance do Vietnam veterans make up a 
large enough potential student body for 
any institution of higher learning to gear 
their tuition costs toward luring vet- 
erans through their doors at the expense 
of other students and the American tax- 
payer. The $720 provided in tuition under 
the Senate bill may make up much of the 
difference between high- and low-cost 
public schools, but not the thousands of 
dollars difference between public and 
private colleges. 

The simple facts are that veterans who 
are poor, disadvantaged, and/or married 
with dependents cannot utilize their 
present benefits. This is especially the 
case depending on the State in which 
the veteran lives. When our veterans 
joined the service, they were promised 
that upon their discharge we would give 
them adequate assistance to get a good 
education. 

Our present GI bill does not fulfill that 
promise. That commitment was not con- 
tingent upon where a GI resided. Are we 
really willing to cut and run from that 
commitment? I do not believe so. 

The President, in his unfortunate 
letter of June 30 to Chairman HARTKE, 
maintained that the tuition provision 
and other elements of the proposed new 
GI bill are— 
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Clearly inflationary and unnecessary for 
our Nation’s veterans to prepare themselves 
for productive lives. 


Yet, he admits that 5 million of our 
veterans have not been able to utilize 
their benefits, so obviously these pro- 
posed changes are necessary. 

I do not believe that they are inflation- 
ary because in my view the cost of these 
educational programs actually constitute 
an investment which is low risk and high 
yield. We all know that for every dollar 
spent on the GI bill for World War II 
veterans, between $6 and $8 in increased 
income tax revenues were returned to the 
Federal Treasury out of the increased in- 
comes of these better educated veterans. 
Tomorrow’s return on today’s expendi- 
tures will be even greater. Additionally, 
any short-run benefits to the Nation as 
a whole resulting from placing the bur- 
den of inflation on today’s veterans will 
be wiped out in the long run as these 
veterans live less productive lives, unable 
te conrtibute their full share of skill and 
ability in our economy because of the 
education we deny them. The money for 
veterans programs can be found. What 
is needed is the will to look for it. 

Obviously, I am firmly committee to 
the Senate version of this essential and 
vital piece of legislation. The Senate 
conferees are aware that in the event 
they return from the conference with a 
less than viable bill, the Senate will in- 
sist that they return to conference and 
come back with a bill that will meet the 
needs of the veteran. I would support 
and lead such an effort on the Senate 
floor. But I am confident that such a 
move will be unnecessary because, in the 
final analysis, I am confident that Chair- 
man HArTKE and the Senate conferees 
will stand firm in their commitment and 
that wisdom and fairness will prevail 
with the Members of the House. I look 
forward to a quick agreement on a bill 
which includes improved benefits and a 
tuition provision. I am hopeful that such 
a bill can be placed on the President’s 
desk in the very near future. 


POLICIES OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, sev- 
eral articles published recently should be 
helpful to those who might interpret 
détente as a basic change in Soviet pur- 
poses or Communist ideology. 

An article entitled “Détente? Of What 
Kind” by Zbigniew Brzezinski appeared 
in the August 4 issue of the Washington 
Post. This article, which is excerpted 
from Mr. Brzezinski’s testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mittee, deserves careful study by the 
Members of Congress. 

Another article by Philip Nobile, Uni- 
versal Press Syndicate, appeared in the 
July 24 issue of the Omaha World- 
Herald. It is entitled “Russia’s Ministry 
of Fear” and also illuminates current 
behavior in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both of these articles be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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DÉTENTE? Or WHAT KIND 
(By Zbigniew Brzezinski) 


Brzezinski is director of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Research Institute on Communist 
Affairs, on leave as director of the Trilateral 
Commission in New York. The following is 
excerpted from his recent testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
on multinational corporations. 

It has often been said—and rightly so— 
that there is no alternative to détente. But 
it is also true that there can be different 
kinds of détente. The Soviet leaders have 
made it quite plain that they have a very 
clear concept of the kind of détente they 
desire and—by and large—they have so far 
succeeded in shapping U.S.-Soviet relations 
accordingly. 

The Soviet view of detente—explicitly and 
openly articulated by Soviet leaders—is that 
of a limited and expedient arrangement, 
which in no way terminates the ideological 
conflict even as it yields tangible economic 
benefits. On the contrary, it has been em- 
phasized over and over again that “peaceful 
coexistence” is a form of class struggle 
and that ideological conflict, far from abat- 
ing, is to intensify during detente. This in- 
tensified ideological hostility, however, is not 
to stand in the way of economic cooperation, 
for—as stated by Prof. Marshall Shulman in 
his testimony before the Senate Banking 
Committee on April 25, 1974—"“rather than 
face the politically painful choice of insti- 
tuting fundamental economic reforms, the 
Soviet leadership has opted for a massive 
effort to overcome its shortcomings by in- 
creasing the flow of trade, advanced tech- 
nology, capital and management experience 
from abroad.” 

To be sure, such a limited détente is better 
than no détente, and it can be viewed as a 
necessary way station on the road towards a 
more comprehensive détente. Yet it must be 
recognized, especially if the existing détente 
is to be accompanied by large-scale and long- 
range U.S. investments in the Soviet Union, 
that such a limited détente is potentially 
quite unstable. Ideological hostility, artifi- 
cially kept alive by deliberate impediments 
to more extensive contacts, can itself become 
@ source of tension, while changes in leader- 
ship, be it American or Soviet, can bring to 
the fore individuals and groups less favor- 
ably disposed even to the existing limited 
détente, a détente then rather susceptible, 
given its limited scope, to easy reversal. 

Were that to happen, and especially if that 
should happen after a period of sustained 
U.S. investment in the Soviet economy, with 
heavy Soviet indebtedness, a rather undesir- 
able situation could develop. One can cer- 
tainly conceive of a Soviet leadership being 
tempted to use both its indebtedness to the 
United States and American dependence on 
Soviet raw materials for political ends. More- 
over, the very scale of Soviet indebtedness 
would, paradoxically, give the Soviet leader- 
ship additional bargaining leverage. 

This is why it is clearly in the U.S. interest 
and that of peace in general, deliberately to 
seek a more comprehensive and therefore a 
more enduring U.S.-Soviet détente which is 
not artificially compartmentalized to eco- 
nomics alone and which is not offset by offi- 
cially sustained ideological antagonism. Such 
a more comprehensive détente—which 
should be our explicit goal—would involve a 
broader social, cultural and political accom- 
modation, the shaping of more extensive 
social links, the expansion of political col- 
laboration especially in regard to the many 
new global problems, the adoption not only 
of the principle but also of the practice of 
true reciprocity in our relations, and a rejec- 
tion of the harmful and antiquated concept 
of an intensifying ideological and class strug- 
gle being part of the détente relationship. 

But current Soviet behavior in at least five 
areas is not consistent with progress toward 
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such a more comprehensive and enduring 
détente: 
1. IDEOLOGICAL HOSTILITY 


As noted, the Soviet emphasis on con- 
tinued and intensifying ideological hostility 
contradicts the spirit of détente, and it does 
create a potential threat to it. 

2. STRATEGIC SECRECY 


The secrecy surrounding Soviet military 
planning, development and deployment 
stimulates understandable anxieties and 
engenders legitimate concerns regarding the 
extent and depth of Soviet commitment to 
détente. It certainly poses the question 
whether détente is not viewed by at least 
some Soviet leaders merely as a breathing 
spell, designed to lull the United States 
while the Soviet Union attempts to move 
from parity toward something which could 
be translated into political superiority. This 
is what makes an equitable SALT II a major 
litmus test of Soviet intention. This is also 
what makes current U.S. R&D aid to the 
Soviet Union so difficult to justify, given its 
obvious military applications. I have particu- 
larly in mind the U.S.-Soviet space venture, 
which has become a vehicle for one-sided 
transfer of U.S. space technology to the So- 
viet side. 

3. GLOBAL INDIFFERENCE 


The Soviet Union remains remarkably in- 
sensitive to global issues which cry out for 
greater cooperation among the advanced 
countries. Despite the fact that the Soviet 
Union is one of the key beneficiaries of the 
higher commodity prices, it has not been par- 
ticularly responsive to the need for massive 
aid to the less developed countries most af- 
flicted by the higher energy-food costs. More- 
over, the Soviet Union has been relatively 
passive on other global issues, and it has 
shown a tactically cynical indifference to 
the threat of nuclear proliferation generated 
by India’s atomic explosion. 

4, HUMAN RIGHTS 

The Soviet record on the issue of human 
rights leaves much to be desired. While Pres- 
ident Nixon and Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger are right when they say that we 
cannot insist that other governments alter 
their systems to please us, to assert that 
proposition is to skirt the real issue. It is a 
political fact that many Americans do have a 
direct and highly personal concern for at 
least those Soviet citizens who wish to leave 
the Soviet Union, and in that sense the is- 
sue is not only a domestic one; it affects ad- 
versely and directly Soviet-American rela- 
tions much in the same manner that any U.S. 
limitations on the right of Americans wishing 
to leave for the Soviet Union—were such 
limitations to exist—would affect American- 
Soviet relations. (The spurious argument of 
domestic non-intervention did not prevent— 
correctly—the Soviet leaders from condemn- 
ing Nazi anti-Semitic practices and, more re- 
cently, it has affected Soviet-Chilean rela- 
tions.) Moreover, given this country’s tradi- 
tions, the adoption of a posture of amorality 
is to give up something very precious, some- 
thing which should not be given up lightly. 

5. RECIPROCITY OF TREATMENT 


U.S. diplomats, businessmen, tourists, 
newspapermen and scholars are subjected to 
incomparably more harassment than are 
their Soviet counterparts in the United 
States. American scholars have beer not 
only harassed but even excluded from the 
Soviet Union—in marked contrast of the 
welcome extended here to Soviet specialists. 
The Soviet side is free to lobby in the United 
States, and even to promote joint U.S.-Soviet 
lobbies in America, whereas American ac- 
cess even to the Soviet elite is strictly cir- 
cumscribed. Almost every day produces 
some example of highly asymmetrical treat- 
ment, most recently in the form of direct 
physical interference by Soviet police with 
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the right of access to the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow. Such non-reciprocity of treatment 
is a basic violation of the concept of détente. 

(It should be noted that the above list does 
not include any reference to divergent U.S. 
and Soviet positions on important regional 
issues, such as the Middle East or Europe. 
It is only natural that the two major powers, 
each in a different geopolitical situation, 
would have diverse and occasionally con- 
flicting estimates of their regional interests.) 

The foregoing five considerations should 
be borne in mind when defining the U.S. at- 
titude towards investment in the Soviet 
Union and especially U.S. credits for Soviet 
economic development. Progress towards 
greater accommodation on the five issues 
mentioned above would justify more exten- 
sive American commitments and credits; in- 
deed, some commitments might be made to 
encourage such progress, but even in that 
case the existing level of U.S. concessionary 
credits to the U.S.S.R. appears to me to be 
sufficient. 

We should also not lose sight of the fact 
that U.S.-Soviet economic relations are poli- 
tically calibrated on the Soviet side, with 
its system of state economy. For the United 
States with its relatively free market econ- 
omy, it is difficult to infuse a sense of politi- 
cal purpose into U.S.-Soviet economic rela- 
tions, yet without such an effort it will con- 
tinue to be the Soviet side which will derive 
more marked political advantages. Accord- 
ingly, Congress should explore some means 
of creating a more formal instrument, per- 
haps even some joint executive legislative 
coordinating organ, designed to monitor this 
important economic relationship so that 
U.S. political interests are not slighted. It 
simply does not follow that what is good for 
some U.S. business is automatically good for 
the United States. 

Comprehensive reciprocity in U.S. and so- 
cial relations—political, strategic, and so- 
cial—is the only solid base for an enduring 
détente. Until we obtain such reciprocity, we 
would be wise to cultivate détente prudent- 
ly, not allowing the economic relationship to 
become its primary blossom. In brief, the 
time is not yet ripe for a high-risk U.S. port- 
folio in the Soviet Union. 

Russia's MINISTRY or Fear: INTERVIEW 

WITH JOHN Barron 
(By Philip Nobile) 
Universal Press Syndicate 

John Barron is senior editor of Reader's Di- 
gest. He once served as a naval intelligence 
Officer in Berlin, but his penetration of the 
Soviet Union’s secret Police has been 
more journalistic than undercover, He spent 
four years interviewing counter-espionage 
agents and gained the confidence of KGB 
defectors. The result is published in “KGB: 
The Secret Work of Soviet Secret Agents, 
a Scholarly Thriller Fit for the Average Anti- 
Communist.” 

Russia is a police state. In the rush toward 
detente we seem to be ignoring the total- 
itarlan character of our Soviet friends. It is 
far more diplomatic (and perhaps more 
fruitful) to dismiss Solzhenitsyn's “Gulag 
Archipelago” and sip champagne with its 
ultimate warden Leonid Brezhnev. 

But still it doesn’t hurt to know how the 
running dogs of Russian Communism keep 
their country on the leash. The KGB, 
or Committee for State Security, is the Soviet 
ministry of fear. Not only does the KGB 
ride herd on Russian society, but it executes 
foreign policy as well. Soviet embassies and 
trade missions abroad are packed with KGB 
agents bent on international dirty tricks. 

Q. How powerful is the KGB? It appears to 
be a CIA, FBI and military intelligence 
wrapped into one. 

A. You can’t compare the KGB to any 
Western organization or complex of orga- 
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nizations because only the KGB has been 
entrusted with such enormous power over 
a society. Were the CIA and FBI summarily 
abolished tomorrow we wouldn’t perceive 
any changes whatsoever in our daily lives. 
Americans wouldn’t be more free to speak, 
travel, study, worship or emigrate. But if 
the KGB suddenly disappeared, all Soviet 
society would perforce change rather rapidly. 

Q. The KGB must have quite a payroll 
then. 

A. Nobody in the West has precise data 
on KGB personnel. The best estimate is a 
staff of half a million and to this you must 
add a myriad number or part-time spies and 
informants who permeate Russian institu- 
tions. 

Q. How does the KGB manage its totali- 
tarianism? 

A. Apart from exile, concentration camps 
and the new technique of declaring ene- 
mies of the state insane, the heart of the 
KGB's control rests in fear. The KGB runs 
the Soviet Union according to the principles 
of tyranny enunciated by Aristotle 2500 years 
ago. Aristotle said that a successful 
tyranny depended on isolating citizens from 
each other and making them feel powerless 
against the state. And that’s precisely what 
the KGB has done, by creating a spy so- 
ciety in which ordinary Russians are afraid 
to confide their true thoughts to others. 
Political opposition is therefore inhibited. 

Q. Is the KGB the tail that wags the Rus- 
sian dog? 

A. No. The KGB faithfully executes the 
policies of the Politburo, the ruling body of 
the Soviet government. Generally, it does 
what it’s told, But that’s why its actions are 
so frightening. The KGB represents calcu- 
lated, considered policy decisions of the So- 
viet leadership. 

Q. Other dictatorships survive without the 
security overkill of a KGB. Why is Russia 
so scared? 

A. The Communist dictatorship today is in 
exactly the same position that the Bolsheviks 
were in after winning the revolution in 1917. 
They don’t govern with the consent of the 
governed. They have no basis for their power 
except force. No wonder then that the Polit- 
buro relies on the KGB so heavily. 

Q. That doesn’t explain the KGB aggres- 
siveness abroad. 

A. The Soviet Union remains wedded, if we 
can believe what they continuously proclaim 
to us and to their own people, to the pro- 
jection of the Communist system into the 
whole world. But they can’t achieve this 
policy aim by popular appeal or by out- 
right aggression without risking nuclear 
war. So they must pursue expansionism 
through the essentially clandestine means 
of the KGB. 

Q. How good is the KGB in espionage? 

A. The KGB is very effective for two reasons 
1) massive size and 2) the willingness of the 
Soviets to accept high losses and embarras- 
sing publicity in spy operations. On the 
whole, the KGB is probably no better, and 
perhaps not even as good as its competition, 
especially when you consider that it is oper- 
ating in a far easier clime. Spying, after all, 
is not as arduous in free societies as it is in 
closed ones. In terms of covert operations, the 
KGB achieves far more than the CIA. 

Q. Are you implying that the CIA is less 
eager, less venturesome than the KGB? 

A. In most areas of the world, U.S. selfish 
interests are served by stability. But the op- 
posite Is true for the KGB. The objectives of 
the services are not the same. 

Q. What have been the KGB’s greatest hits? 

A. Its biggest success is the continuing sub- 
Jugation of the Soviet people. To maintain a 
society of one hundred nationalities—with a 
total population of 240 million—in complete 
servility is an almost epic accomplishment. 

In foreign affairs, perhaps only the KGB 
is aware of its grandest successes. However, 
we do know that they made possible the erec- 
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tion of the Berlin Wall after stealing U.S. 
contingency plans which showed they could 
probably get away with it. 

But by and large, the KGB has failed in 
Egypt, Africa and South America. 

Q. Has the CIA penetrated the KGB? 

A. Yes, but whether those penetrations 
continue, I couldn’t say. Had any intelli- 
gence service in the West suffered the pene- 
trations and defections the KGB has, there 
would be an enormous clamor to abolish that 
service. Yet the KGB, immune to public out- 
cry, goes on enduring its losses. 

Q. Why do Western countries allow the 
Russians to stock their embassies with KGB 
agents? 

A. In the honest desire to develop more 
productive relations with Russia, men of good 
will in the West are fearful of seeming an- 
tagonistic. Russia has discerned this attitude 
of ours and protests loudly when actions are 
taken against the KGB. 

On the contrary, I believe the expulsion of 
known KGB personnel from Western coun- 
tries would have a very salutary effect on 
detente. 

Q. If we meet a Russian national in the 
U.S., should we presume he’s a KGB agent? 

A. Not necessarily. But if you meet a Soviet 
citizen and he continues to see you, then it’s 
@ fair assumption he’s with the KGB or has 
come under its control. No Russian is allowed 
prolonged contact with any foreigners unless 
the KGB assents. 

Q. Well, why does Russia risk endangering 
the era of good feeling between herself and 
the U.S. by keeping the KGB on the go? 

A. To the Soviets, detente means the reso- 
lution of certain issues and an agreement 
not to blow each other up. But it doesn’t for 
a moment abate, or much less halt, what they 
call “the ideological struggle.” So they see no 
inconsistency between supporting clandes- 
tine warfare and detente. 


TIME IS RUNNING OUT FOR THE 
NEW RIVER 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on May 28, 
1974, the Senate by a vote of 49-19 
passed a bill to designate the New River, 
in North Carolina and Virginia, as a po- 
tential component of the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System. Despite the 
Senate’s determination that this beau- 
tiful river—the second oldest river in the 
world—should be studied for possible in- 
clusion in the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System, the Federal Power Commission 
on June 14, 1974, issued a license for the 
construction of a hydroelectric project 
on the New River to become effective 
January 2, 1975. This hydroelectric proj- 
ect would destroy forever the scenic and 
recreational value of the New River. 

S. 2439, the Senate-passed bill, is now 
pending before the House Interior Com- 
mittee. It has been favorably reported to 
the full committee by the Subcommittee 
on National Parks and Recreation, 
chaired by Congressman Roy TAYLOR, of 
North Carolina. Mr. President, in view 
of the January 2, 1975, deadline for legis- 
lative action to save the New River—im- 
posed on the Congress by the Federal 
Power Commission—it is now absolutely 
essential that Congress enact S. 2439 
during this session. The people of North 
Carolina through their elected officials 
have expressed strong opposition to the 
construction of this power project. In an 
editorial of August 7, 1974, the Raleigh 
News and Observer expressed this strong 
feeling and urged action by the House of 
Representatives to save the New River 


from destruction. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial, entitled “House 
Should Act Now on New River,” be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hovse SHOULD Acr Now on New RIVER 


Action by the House of Representatives 
to clear the decks for impeachment has en- 
dangered a measure important to North 
Carolina. The bill would delay a hydro- 
electric project that threatens to turn 
America’s oldest river into a reservoir rimmed 
by mudflats, flood 40,000 acres of farmland 
and force evacuation of 800 homes. Unless 
the House approves the bill shortly, Appa- 
lachian Power Co. will be free to loose its 
bulldozers on the New River Valley. 

The measure would designate a 70-mile 
stretch of the river in the northwestern 
North Carolina counties of Alleghany, Ashe 
and Watauga and southwestern Virginia for 
study and possible protection under the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act. The Senate already 
has passed the proposal as a result of the 
work of Senators Sam Ervin and Jesse Helms. 
Robert Morgan, the Democratic nominee for 
Senator Ervin’s seat, has endorsed it. Rep. 
Roy A. Taylor, D-N.C., whose subcommittee 
on National Parks and Recreation has han- 
dled the legislation in the House, is sympa- 
thetic to it. 

Despite this broad congressional support, 
the New River bill and the New River may 
fall victims to the necessity for moving on 
to the impeachment debate. The loss would 
be tragic. For a power dam with an esti- 
mated life span of only 50 years, the nation 
would trade a river 100 million years old— 
second oldest in the world to Egypt’s Nile. 
With it would go one of the state's few 
remaining reaches of unpolluted, free-flow- 
ing water, a unique blend of northern and 
southern flora and fauna and 68 varieties of 
fish. 

Surely the nation can afford to wait the 
two years specified in this measure before 
deciding if the New River is to be destroyed, 
finally and forever. 


FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE BY 
SENATOR TUNNEY 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of my colleagues recently have made 
public disclosure of their personal in- 
come, taxes, and financial holdings. 

I commend them for doing so. I share 
their belief that public office is a public 
trust. Our constituents have the right to 
know the sources and the amount of our 
income. And they have a right to public 
disclosure and assurances that our tax 
bills have been paid and that we have 
met the obligation that falls on every 
citizen of this Nation. 

Accordingly, I am making public my 
personal financial statement. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

1973 

Income (gross) : 

Salary from United States Senate.. 
Honorariums 

Stocks and bonds: 

Capital Gains and Dividends: 

(Alexander & Alexander, Ame- 

rada Hess; Bets Laboratories; 

Heublein Inc.; Holiday Inns; 

Johnson & Johnson; Lowe’s Com- 

panies; Reynolds Industries; The 


Washington Group) **73, 595 
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Taxes paid for 1973: 


Current real estate interests: 
Residence: Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Residence: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Two mortgages at Riggs National 
Bank; Washington, D.C. 
Real estate taxes: 
Washington 2, 317. 50 
California 2, 309. 86 


**Bulk of proceeds of sale placed in Blind 
Trust at G. H. Walker, Laird, % Mr. Thatcher 
Brown, Jr.; 55 Water Street, New York, New 
York. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, we meet 
today amid increased reports of renewed 
military buildup in the Midlle East. 
These reports ignite fears that a situa- 
tion which we had come to look on as 
changing for the better, may be deterio- 
rating. This would be tragic. Only a 
month and a half ago, President Nixon 
was exchanging toasts with President 
Hafez Assad of Syria. The exchange was 
historic, for this was the first time that 
an American President had visited Syria 
and it was to underline the beginning of 
permanent and positive relations be- 
tween the Syrian Arab Republic and the 
United States. 

During this historic exchange of toasts 
President Assad stressed his hope that a 
just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East would allow Syria to “play an ap- 
propriate role in the activities of the 
international community wherewith to 
serve both themselves and humanity at 
large.” The recognition of this wider 
responsibility indicates a strong personal 
commitment by President Assad to move 
Syria to new levels of responsibility in 
the international community. 

Anyone with the most superficial 
acquaintance of Middle East history and 
politics can attest to the strains and 
pressures exerted on Syria, Iran, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan and, of course, 
Egypt as they were catapulted into the 
era of contemporary power politics. Each 
amateur historian has searched the faces 
of changing Arab leadership and exam- 
ined closely their actions for that leader 
who could endure these pressures. Re- 
storing honest and favorable relations 
among the Arab and the American peo- 
ple has been a concern of Congress and 
will continue to be in the future. 

For peace and its accompanying bene- 
fits were in the past as they are today— 
the single objective and policy of the 
Government. I am deeply hopeful that 
the current leadership in Syria, as well 
as throughout the Arab world, will join 
us in this new attempt at peace, for 
President Hafez Assad has before him 
an opportunity to maintain the mo- 
mentum of good will which began with 
the now famous Kissinger shuttles of 
May. 

We, in the U.S. Senate, are about to 
consider the confirmation of a new am- 
bassador to Syria. Seldom in the con- 
firmation process has one so steeped in 
knowledge of the Mideast been elevated 
to this post. On Tuesday of this week, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee heard testimony from Mr. Richard W. 
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Murphy, nominated by the administra- 
tion to be Ambassador to the Syrian 
Arab Republic. Fluent in Arabic and 
French, he served in his last foreign as- 
signment as Ambassador to Mauretanea. 

The Senate has now in this nomina- 
tior. a singular talent in statescraft and 
foreign relations. Mr. Murphy has served 
in previous posts throughout the Middle 
East, in particular in Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, and in Syria, as well as acting 
as the State Departmental Personnel Di- 
rector for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs. I hope that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee will act quickly and 
favorably to recommend speedy con- 
firmation by the full Senate. 

Confirmation of an ambassador is 
urgently needed to revive that spirit 
which characterized United States- 
Syrian relations only a month and a half 
ago. One measure of U.S. efforts to re- 
tain that momentum was our participa- 
tion in what is the oldest trade fair in 
one of the oldest countries in the world. 
Beginning on July 25 and running 
through August 20 the Damascus Inter- 
national Fair has served as a vehicle to 
move closer to normalization of relations. 
To this fair the State Department has 
sent as ambassadors of good will the 155 
members of the Florida State Marching 
Band. As we all recognize, there are no 
greater ambassadors of good will than 
our youth. 

This initiative, however, cannot be 
sustained by U.S. efforts alone. President 
Assad has pledged his desire to begin a 
“new phase of relations between our two 
countries—a phase based on mutual re- 
spect, unselfish cooperation and adher- 
ence to the provisions of the United Na- 
tions Charter.” One element of that char- 
ter is held most precious to all Ameri- 
cans, that is the universal declaration 
of human rights adopted by the United 
Nations general assembly on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948. I would like to quote from 
the article of that declaration: 

ARTICLE 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration, with- 
out distinction of any kind, such as race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status. 

ARTICLE 13 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
movement and residence within the borders 
of each state. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including his own, and to return 
to his country. 

ARTICLE 14 
1. Everyone has the right to seek and to 


enjoy in other countries asylum from prose- 
cution, 


Over the last 2 years, reports reaching 
this country from many sources indicate 
what may be a government policy which 
has departed from this. Although many 
Arab countries have allowed freedom of 
travel, the Jews of the Syrian Arab Re- 
public, some 5,000 in number, have, in 
effect, been denied civil rights, and suf- 
fered crippling restrictions on their free- 
dom of movement, prosecutions and arbi- 
trary arrests. Latest available reports in- 
dicate that the right of exit is totally 
withheld—even from Jews with foreign 
passports. Jews are herded into ghettos, 
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barred from movement beyond a four 
kilometric distance from their homes. 
Homes of Jews in the city of Karieshliya 
are blatantly marked with a sign in red. 
Entry into the demarcated Jewish quar- 
ter in Damascus is forbidden to foreign- 
ers and all Jewish schools and most syn- 
ogogues have been closed down. This is 
clearly an unnecessary impediment to 
better relations between the two govern- 
ments and their peoples. 

The same enlightenment, which led to 
a cease-fire and which I continue to be- 
lieve will stifle the fires of war in the 
Mideast, as exercised by President Assad 
should be exercised in Syrian relations 
with the Syrian Jewish Community. 
Americans of Syrian descent, I am cer- 
tain, join me in the desire to maintain 
the pace of movement toward peace in 
the Mideast. Tennesseans of Jewish and 
Arab heritage are confirmed in their rec- 
ognition of the need to remove barriers 
which impede any furtherance of that 
movement. 


WIND POWER 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, when 
the bipartisan Solar Energy Congres- 
sional Conference was held on June 10, 
one of the more interesting pieces of 
literature distributed was an article on 
wind power from a Special Alternative 
Energy Issue of the Mother Earth News. 
It told of the lifelong efforts of Marcellus 
Jacobs to perfect the wind generator, a 
device in which interest is being revived 
because of the energy crisis. 

According to the interviewer, Marcellus 
Jacobs “is the man who almost single- 
handedly invented the first practical 
wind powered electrical generating sys- 
tem. He is the man who originated nearly 
all the noteworthy advances in the field 
from 1930 to 1956. And he is the man 
who dominated this specialized mini- 
industry until the day he decided to 
move on to other interests.” 

Mr. President, Marcellus Jacobs began 
his experiments in wind power genera- 
tion on his father’s ranch near Wolf 
Point, Mont. In time, he and his brother 
formed a Montana corporation for pro- 
duction of what he calls “windplants,” 
and eventually moved the business to 
Minneapolis. 

Because I think this fascinating story 
will contribute greatly to an understand- 
ing of the potential of wind power, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PLOWBOY INTERVIEW—MARCELLUS 

JACOBS 

Nore.—On June 2nd and 3rd, 1973 a Wind 
Energy Conversion Workshop was held in 
Washington, D.C. The gathering was spon- 
sored by the National Seience Foundation 
and implemented by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

Well sir . . . conferences and symposiums 
and workshops and all the other fancy meet- 
ings held to “study” a problem are all right, 
I suppose. But a fellow sometimes wonders 
if they’re worth the trouble it takes to or- 
ganize them. 

This particular assembly was no exception, 
For, we're told, after nearly two days of ab- 
sorbing reports and addresses from people 
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who've experimented with and used wind 
power... many of the “experts” and “engi- 
neers” there still didn’t have what you could 
call a grasp of the energy source’s potential. 
“You mean you really run all your lights and 
appliances and a typewriter and stereo and 
TV on electricity produced by a windplant? 
You mean you're doing that right now?” one 
incredulous engineer asked Henry Clews. “I 
mean, if this thing actually works we should 
find out if it’s practical enough to put into 
production.” 

It was then that an authoritative-looking 
70-year-old gentleman rose to his feet in the 
audience and said, in effect: “Why, you 
young whippersnapper. You're trying to re- 
invent the wheel. Not only will windplants 
work . .. not only can they be put into pro- 
duction .., and not only can they be manu- 
factured and sold profitably . .. but I per- 
sonally built and marketed approximately 50 
million dollars worth of the units from the 
early 30’s to the mid-50’s. We were already 
in full swing before you were born.” 

Now I hasten to add that genial, polite 
Marcellus Jacobs didn’t address the young 
and well-meaning (but somewhat ignorant) 
engineer quite so abruptly. Mr. Jacobs did, 
however, leave no doubt that windplants 
could be made to work. And he should 
know: Marcellus Jacobs is the man who al- 
most singlehandedly invented the first prac- 
tical wind-powered electrical generating sys- 
tem. He’s the man who originated nearly all 
the noteworthy advances in the field from 
1930 to 1956. And he’s the man who domi- 
nated this specialized mini-industry until the 
day he decided to move on to other interests. 

Marcellus Jacobs hasn't manufactured a 
windplant since 1956 . . . but people who 
know still fight to find one of his old second 
or third hand units. Why? Well, Admiral 
Byrd set up one of the Jacobs systems at the 
South Pole in 1933. On June 17, 1955, Richard 
E. Byrd, Jr., wrote a letter to Mr. Jacobs in 
which he said: 

I thought it might interest you to know 
that the wind generator installed (by my 
father) ... at the original Little America, 
was still intact this year after almost a quar- 
ter of a century ... The blades were still 
turning in the breeze (and) show little signs 
of weathering. Much of the paint is intact.” 

Marcellus Jacobs, in short, designed good 
windplants. He built ’em good too... and 
he built ‘em to last. 

Mr. Jacobs now lives and works on other 
environmentally oriented projects in Florida 
and Steve Weichelt recently visited him 
there. During the course of their conversa- 
tion, Steve asked Jacobs to describe the de- 
velopment of his plants and to comment on 
the future he sees for wind power. 

PLtowsor. Mr, Jacobs, when and where 
were you born? 

Jacogs. I was born in 1903 in Cando, North 
Dakota ... up near the Canadian border. 
Then dad moved to a ranch in Montana 
south of Wolf Point... thirty miles from the 
Fort Peck Dam on the Missouri River. Wheat 
and cattle country. 

PLowsor. Where did you go to school? 

Jacoss, Everywhere. I didn’t graduate from 
any university but I went to school in seyv- 
eral different places, After I left high school 
I took one year of electrical training in 
Indiana and a special six-month course in 
electricity in Kansas City. Most of my edu- 
cation, though, just came from studying 
on my own. I got the books and picked up 
what I could from them, and thought the 
rest out for myself. 

PLOwBOY. Which came first? Did your in- 
terest in electricity lead you to find that 
you could produce this form of power from 
the wind .. . or did you set out to do some- 
thing useful with moving air masses, and 
end up harnessing them to electrical gen- 
erators? 

Jacoss, It was a little bit of both. When 
I was still in high school I built and sold 
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little peanut radios that operated on storage 
batteries . . . and pretty soon we wanted 
motors and welders and drill presses and 
what have you that operated on current, At 
the same time, I had always been intrigued 
by the wind. It was natural, I suppose, to 
put the two interests together. 

PLowsoy. I take it then that you used 
the wind to produce the first electrical power 
you generated? 

Jacogs. Oh no. Our ranch was 40 miles 
from town and in them days, of course, there 
wasn't any Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion lines running all over the country. We— 
there were eight children in our family— 
had to make do with kerosene lamps and so 
on ... but we soon got tired of that. So 
we rigged up an old secondhand engine to 
run a little DC generator. But it fluctuated 
every time the load changed so we hooked 
the generator up to some old car batteries 
to balance the system some and that worked 
pretty well. Along about then, though, we 
started a hand forge and put a motor on 
that and we needed more ctirrent than our 
engine-driven generator would produce. This 
was about 1922. 

PLowsoy. And that’s when you began ex- 
perimenting with windplants. 

Jacoss, Yes. I first tried to use a fan off 
one of the regular water-pumping windmills 
we had there on the ranch. I took a Ford 
Model T rear axle and cut the side shaft 
off where one of the wheels was supposed 
to go and I put the big fan on instead. Then 
I mounted the tail vane out where the 
other wheel should be .. . and I extended 
the drive shaft down to the ground where 
I had my generator. I just locked the dif- 
ferential with a pin so that as the wind 
turned the fan it would drive the shaft. 

PLowsoyY. Did it work? 

Jacoss. Oh yes, after a fashion. But there 
were several things wrong with the setup. It 
wasn’t efficient, you know ... there was no 
real gain. One of those big water-pumping 
windmill wheels is designed to catch all the 
wind in its diameter right at the start. 
Otherwise it'll never go. It'll just sit there. 
Unless the pump has lost its prime, that 
wheel has to lift water right from the instant 
it begins turning. It needs a lot of starting 
torque ... and that’s why it has so many 
large blades. 

Once the wheel gets up some speed, how- 
ever, about 80% of those blades get in each 
other’s way. They begin fighting each other. 
In fact, a water-pumping windmill needs 
all the power it generates just to run itself 
in an 18 or 20 mph wind. You can pull the 
pump rod loose and the wheel won't run 
away. It can’t. The force of the wind during 
a storm may blow the wheel into the tower 
and push the tower over ... but the fan 
won't over-revy and tear itself apart. 

The wheel we finally came up with for a 
windplant, now, is altogether different. 
There's no load on it at the beginning, you 
see . . . Just the very slight drag of two ball 
bearings. The three little blades sticking out 
of the wheel’s hub are all you need to start 
the thing turning in a two mph breeze. And 
those narrow blades are also all you need to 
catch every bit of air that moves through 
the wheel’s diameter when the wind blows 
20 mph. They'll do it better than all those 
sails on a water-pumping windmill’s fan too. 
A three-bladed windplant propeller may de- 
velop between six and eight horsepower in 
an 18 mph wind, while an ordinary windmill 
wheel of the same diameter sitting right be- 
side it won't produce much over two. 

PLowsoy. How long did you experiment 
with the old water-pumping windmill fans 
before you gave up on them? 

Jacogs. Well, we messed around for three 
years or so. We even made a governor that 
turned every one of the blades—to feather 
them—on such a wheel .. . but there were 
just too many other factors working against 
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the design. To put it very simply: If you can 
catch all the wind that moves through a 
certain diameter with three blades, there's 
no need to have fifty of them hanging out 
there. The extras just get in the way. 

PLowsoy. But why three? Why not two 
blades? Or four? 

Jacoss. We tried them. We tried those 
other numbers. See, I learned to fly in 1926 
or ’27 and that gave me the idea that an alr- 
plane-type propeller was what we wanted. 
Most of those props, of course had only two 
blades so that’s what we used. 

PLowsoy. You took one right off an air- 
plane? 

Jacoss. They didn’t have the right pitch. 
But we made some windplant propellers that 
were quite similar to the ones used on sir- 
craft. We didn’t stay with them long, though. 
I discovered—very early in the game—that 
a two-bladed propeller has vibration prob- 
lems that a prop with three blades doesn’t 
have. 

PLowsBoy. But we're still using two-bladers 
on airplanes! 

Jacogs. Not always. When Ourtiss-Wright 
developed some of that company’s first really 
big engines at the start of World War Two, 
they found that the powerplants tore them- 
selves right out of their mounts when the 
planes were kicked into an abrupt turn. I 
won't go into a long, confusing explanation 
of why this happens. It’s enough to say that 
the Curtiss-Wright engineers and test pilots 
wrecked a bunch of aircraft before they 
finally solved the problem by going to three- 
bladed propellers . . . something I had done 
years earlier with my windplants. 

See, this potentially destructive situation 
always exists with propellers that have two 
blades. It’s always there but most of the 
time it doesn’t give airplanes any trouble. 
I mean ... when you make a turn with a 
plane, how large a curve do you usually fiy? 
A quarter mile? Half mile? That’s not nearly 
sharp enough to cause a problem. But a 
windplant supported in its center on a bear- 
ing whips right around, doesn’t it? There 
just isn’t any way to make a two-bladed 
wheel hold up on a windplant. Sooner or 
later—and probably sooner—it’ll snap off at 
the hub .. . or one of the blades will let go. 

PLowsoy. But a three-blader won’t. 

Jacosgs, No, 

PLowpoy. OK. Why wouldn’t four blades 
be better yet? 

Jacogs. Well, there’d be no object in going 
to four. 

Look. It doesn’t matter if you have one 
blade or a dozen... if you design them 
right you can make that wheel catch all the 
wind that comes through it. You can stand 
behind those spinning blades and strike a 
match and it’ll hardly blow out. You're catch- 
ing all the wind, you see, and slowing it down 
and changing its direction. One blade is just 
as good as four or five or more. 

The only trouble with one blade, however, 
is that you can’t balance it...and two 
blades have the vibration problem I’ve men- 
tioned. A wheel with three blades nicely 
solves both these problems and you'd be 
foolish to add any more. 

PLowgoy. Why? 

Jacoss. Because the tips of that wheel are 
moving through the air at 125 mph and every 
time you put on another tip you're adding 
unnecessary drag. It takes a lot of enregy to 
push something through the air at 125 mph, 
you know. That’s a waste of power. 

There’s another factor involved too. We 
wanted our windnlants—which had 15- 
foot-diameter propellers—to develop their 
maximum charging rates in a wind of, say, 
20 mph ... but we didn’t want their tip 
speed to exceed 125 mph. A three-bladed 
prop met these requirements admirably. 

Piowsoyr. All right. This takes us up to 
about 1927. What happened next? 
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Jacops. Well, once we had the propeller de- 
sign worked out, we still had two main prob- 
lems: speed and pressure. If you want to get 
as much power as you can from a light breeze, 
you've got to have a propeller of large di- 
ameter. But when you have a large diameter, 
you’ve also got something you can't control 
in a high wind. You need some way to regu- 
late your propeller’s speed and you want to 
be able to take the pressure of the wind off 
your blades during a real gale. 

So I developed the fiy-ball governor. I 
mounted weights on the hubs of our pro- 
pellers so the centrifugal force of higher 
speeds would twist all three blades identi- 
cally, see, and change their pitch. This au- 
tomatically feathered the propellers in high 
winds. It both slowed them down and re- 
lieved the pressure against them. 

PiLowsoy. There’s another kind of gover- 
nor, you know ... made by the Zenith Corpo- 
ration. 

Jacogns. They call that a governor! It’s like 
holding the throttle down on your car while 
you step on the brakes to slow down! Their 
blade is fixed, you see, and when you apply 
a brake out here the way they do, you only 
slow down the propeller. You don’t relieve 
the pressure of the wind blowing against 
those blades. I've replaced hundreds of those 
windplants when storms just pushed their 
blades right into the towers. 

PLowsBory. Your plants never had that 
trouble? 

Jacoss. Never. We set the centrifugal con- 
trols so our blades couldn’t receive more than 
the pressure for which they were rated. We’ve 
had winds of more than a hundred miles an 
hour on our plants down there at the South 
Pole. No problem. We've had plants scattered 
all over the West Indies and on the Florida 
Keys, and we've never had one go down in 
a hurricane yet. 

PLowsor. Did you patent your governor... 

Jacogs. Yes, but Curtiss-Wright stole it 
from me on a technicality. 

PLowsoy.. . . and did you start putting it 
on windplants? 

Jacoss. Oh yes. We built about 20 or 25 
plants out there in Montana from 1927 to 
1931. They all had our new propellers and 
governors on them and we sold them to 
ranchers in the area. 

PLowsor. What did you use for generators? 

Jacops. We bought our generators from 
Robbins and Myers and we built both 32- 
and 110-volt DC systems. I think we got our 
towers from the Challenge Windmill Com- 
pany in Batavia, Illinois. The towers, you 
know, were actually meant for water-pump- 
ing windmills. Nobody else was making wind- 
plants. We invented the business in North 
America . . . I guess the world. A few others 
were playing around with ideas but we were 
the first to manufacture a practical machine. 

In 1931 we sold our ranch holdings—my 
brother was with me at the time—and I 
formed a Montana corporation, sold stock 
and really set up to make windplants. Later, 
of course, I moved the operation to Min- 
neapolis. 

PLowsoy. Did you go right into produc- 
tion on an assembly line basis back there in 
1931? 

Jacoss. No, we spent about a year or better 
designing and building a big generator. 
There wasn't one available at that time that 
would produce 2,000 watts of power at our 
working range of 225 rpm. You couldn’t buy 
one anywhere, so we designed and built one 
just for our propeller. 

Now this was quite important for a couple 
of reasons: Number one, there’s a lot more 
to good propeller design than most people 
realize and, number two, the best propeller 
in the world isn't worth much if the gen- 
erator it turns isn’t exactly matched to the 

Trop. 
P See, the whole idea of high-speed propeller 
design is to throw the wind that hits the 
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blades . . . the whole idea is to throw it out 
quickly. You don’t want it to drag all the 
way along the back of the blades. That’s a 
tremendous amount of friction—a tremen- 
dous force—and you want to eliminate it. 
Sometimes a very little change—a 64th of an 
inch—in the curve on the back of a propeller 
can affect its power output a seemingly im- 
measurable amount, 

Well, forty years ago, I designed a special 
machine that would let me determine just 
how efficient a blade design might be. I had 
a test stand made up that extended out two 
feet past the end of a propeller and at each 
foot along the arm we mounted a separate 
wind pressure gauge. We checked a lot of 
blades on that stand until we knew exactly 
how to design a propeller that was as efficient 
as we could make it. 

Pirowsoy. And then you built a generator 
to match the prop? 

Jacoss. Yes. We had to balance the genera- 
tor’s load to match the efficiency of the pro- 
peller. If your blades work best at a certain 
rpm in a 744 mph breeze, they should turn 
exactly twice as fast when the wind blows 
15 mph, shouldn't they? They won’t catch 
all of that 15 mph wind unless they do, will 
they? 

OK. The trick is to design the generator 
So that its load increases just fast enough to 
allow the propeller to double its rpm as the 
force of the wind doubles. And that’s what 
we did ... right up to the top speed we 
wanted, which was 18-20 mph. 

Now this wasn’t easy, because a conven- 
tional generator doubles its output when 
its speed increases by only something like 
25%. Obviously that wasn’t a very good 
match for our propeller . . . so we tried sey- 


eral things until we finally came up with a 
special alloy for the field poles in the genera- 
tor. We finally got a combination that made 
the load of the generator fit the output 
power curve of the propeller over the entire 
range of windspeeds up to 22, -3 or -4 miles 


an hour.. 
feather out. 

It was a lot of trouble, but it was worth it. 
Wincharger, for instance, didn’t take the 
time to balance the components of its plant 
in this manner and that unit was only one- 
third as efficient as ours at higher wind- 
speeds, 

PLowsoy. Wow. You really took pains to 
design and build the best possible windplant, 
didn’t you? 

Jacogs. Oh yes. I’ve only told you a part of 
it. We came up with our own special brushes 
in the generator, you know. 

It's not too hard to set up a big DC genera- 
tor and run it with a stationary engine, see, 
because you've got a fixed speed of operation 
and you can adjust everything so it’s work- 
ing the best for that rate of output. Now I'm 
particularly thinking of the commuter arm 
and its brushes which slide from one wound 
coil to another inside the generator. Every 
time those brushes move from coil to coil, 
you know they want to throw a spark. When 
you break DC you get an arc ... and those 
flashes will bum little rust spots on the com- 
mutator and then it'll just grind the brushes 
off in a matter of months. 

What you look for, of course, is the neutral 
zone ...the one small area where your 
brushes will throw the least spark as they 
leave one coil and go to the next. This isn’t 
too hard to find and when you've got a fixed 
speed on your engine and generator you can 
set everything just right to make use of it. 

A windplant isn’t like that, though. It’s set 
to kick its generator into operation at about 
125 rpm and it reaches full output—3,000 
watts or whatever—up around 225 rpm. 
Now that’s OK ... but everytime the rpm 
varies—and it can change a thousand times 
a day—the neutral zone shifts. No matter 
how you adjust your commutator, then, your 
windplant’s brushes are going to be set to 


. where the blades were set to 
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throw a much bigger spark than you'd like as 
they move from coil to coil during the 
greater part of the plant’s operation. 

Everyone in the business faced this prob- 
lem, of course, but none of the others ever 
licked it. We did. I developed a brush made 
up of a layer of graphite, then carbon, then 
graphite, then carbon. This gave us a brush 
with a high cross-section resistance. The DC 
current would practically quit flowing before 
the brush made its jump from one coil to 
the next and that was just what we wanted. 

We tried to get National Carbon to make 
these special brushes for us but they weren’t 
even interested enough to send a man out to 
see us. Stackpole couldn’t understand what 
we wanted either but they did build the 
brushes to our specifications and that licked 
the commutation problem. We’ve had plants 
run ten or fifteen years on their orginal 
set of brushes. That’s unusual. Ask anyone 
who's operated other manufacturers’ wind- 
plants. 

PLowBoY. Didn’t you also make some note- 
worthy breakthroughs in the way you reg- 
ulated the voltage of your units? 

Jacoss. Yes. That’s another tough situa- 
tion you have to face with DC. To change 
the irregular power generated by the wind 
into a steady flow of current for use, you 
have to go through batteries. The only 
trouble is that you can't let your generator 
feed the same amount of electrical energy to 
the batteries all the time or you'll burn the 
storage cells out, As a charge is built in a 
battery—as the battery becomes more nearly 
“full”—you want to charge it at a slower and 
slower rate, 

Well, Wincharger and all the others tried 
this and that but they never came up with 
the voltage regulators and cutoffs they 
needed to solve the problem. That’s why you 
always had to get up at two o’clock in the 
morning or some other unhandy hour and 
shut those plants off to keep them from 
burning out their storage banks. 

We had the only windplant that didn’t 
have this trouble because ours was the only 
one which was completely voltage regulated. 
Our control—we called it the Master Mind— 
inserted a resistance into the generator fields 
to weaken their output as the batteries filled 
up. 

Now that was a problem in itself because 
the Master Mind contained a set of points 
that had to open and close thousands of 
times a week, This meant thousands of arcs 
and flashes. Eventually the points would stick 
and make the generator begin to run like a 
motor as soon as the wind died down. That 
wasn’t good, you know, because it would soon 
drain all the energy stored in the batteries. 

We iicked that one by developing what 
we called our “reverse current relay”, We 
ran a little bit of direct current—opposite 
in polarity to the main flow—right back 
through the points to make them open with 
one quick flash instead of just hang there, 
floating, until they’d burned themselves out. 
It was a little shunt circuit, actually, that 
opened and closed the main cutoff with one 
clean action just when we wanted it to. 

PLowsoy. How long did it take you to fig- 
ure all this out? 

Jacoss. Well, from the time we started fool- 
ing with windplants ... about ten years. Our 
most important work was done in less than 
two years .. . from 1931 to 1933. By '33 or 
"34 we were in pretty good swing. We came 
up with a few improvements as we went 
along, of course ... but after 1936 or ’37 we 
ran for 20 years without making any basic 
changes in our design. 

PLOwBOY. I suppose you brought in an ex- 
pert from time to time for consultation. 

Jacoss. No, because back then there 
weren't any experts on slow-speed electrical 
generation. There were no experts on voltage 
regulation and nobody had ever heard of 
making an airplane-type propeller for a gen- 
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erator. There were no books on the sub- 
ject . . . nothing to go by. I developed my 
own expertise. When you have a problem, you 
know, you just stick with it until you find a 
solution. That’s how I would up with more 
than 25 patents. Every one of those patents 
represents a problem that we solved. 

PLowBoy. Well it seems that there's more 
than just problem solving involved here. 
People who know say that yours are still ab- 
solutely the finest windplants ever manufac- 
tured by anybody anywhere in the world. 
You must have had strong feelings about the 
quality of any equipment that bore your 
name. 

Jacoss, Oh sure. I’m kind of a freak, see. 
I want things to work forever. I built my 
plants to last a lifetime. 

I've had battles with manufacturers all 
my life. When I started looking for bearings 
to put in our windplants, I found out that 
what the companies that made them called 
“permanent”... would last about two 
years. The bearings themselves were very 
pretty good, see, but the seals around the 
races would dry out and let the grease inside 
get away after a few years. What I did was 
take some of the bearings used in the rear 
axle of a car, mount them in a special com- 
partment with a special lubricant and then 
put my own seal over them. They'll last 20 
years that way . . . and 20 years is closer to 
a lifetime than two. 

We've had plants that have run 25 years 
with no lubrication. I talked to a rancher 
out in New Mexico last July and he’s been 
using his for over 25. He's still using it and 
he’s never done much more than climb up 
once a year and tighten a few bolts and 
whatnot. 

The brushes on most windplants, as you 
know, go out all the time. They don’t last 
long at all. Well I got a letter about a year 
ago from a mission in Africa. The people 
there bought their plant in 1936 and that 
letter was their first order for replacement 
brushes. They've used the generator all that 
time. Same thing with our blades, 

PLowzoy. Yes! I wanted to get to that. 
Tell me about the construction of your pro- 
pellers. Did you make them of metal? 

Jacoss, Oh, no. Solid metal—even alu- 
minum—would have been too heavy. Too 
much centrifugal force. The more flywheel 
effect you get, see, the more trouble you have 
shifting the plant around and that means 
more strain on all the component parts. 

We did stamp out some hollow aluminum 
blades once, but they weren’t at all satis- 
factory in the north country. They had a 
tendency to sweat. Frost would form on their 
insides and throw them out of balance... 
and that could shake a plant completely 
apart. 

No. Our old standby was aircraft-quality, 
vertical grain spruce. Sitka spruce from the 
West Coast. I used to go out and select the 
lumber personally and have carloads of it 
shipped back to the factory. During the war, 
I had a little trouble getting the quality I 
wanted. 

PLtowsoy. And how did you turn the raw 
lumber into blades? 

Jacogs. We rough-cut the airfoils first— 
from 2X8 planks—on a special machine. 
Then we put them aside in the kiln-dry 
rooms for several weeks to make sure they 
were completely set and weren't going tn 
warp. After that we made our final cuts. 

PLOwBoOY. Did you hand-sand them? 

Jacoss. No, we had a great big sanding 
machine that worked down both sides of a 
blade. It was set up like a planer or a 
duplicating lathe, you know. You clamped 
your raw blade into mounts on one side and 
then you ran a set of feeler rollers over a 
perfectly finished hlade that was always 
mounted on the other side. This guided the 
application of power sanders to the unfin- 
ished airfoil ...and you could smooth it 
right down to the exact contours of the 
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master very quickly, easily and automatically 
this way. 

Piowsoy. How did you finish the blades? 

Jacoss. With an asphalt-base, aluminum 
paint. 

PLowsoy, And that’s all? 

Jacops. That’s all they needed, Propellers 
we built 25 or more years ago are still going 
strong. 

PLowsoyr. I notice that you never put a 
brake on your plants. 

Jacoss. No, our tail vane was enough. We 
had it hinged so we could lock it straight 
behind the generator or swung away off to 
the side. It would remain streamlined to the 
wind either way, of course, so when it was in 
the second position it pulled the generator 
and propeller right around edgeways to the 
moving air. This took most of the wind off 
the blades and they’d sit up there and just 
idle during violent storms. 

PLowBor. But other manufacturers could 
swing the tail vanes on their machines to the 
side too. 

Jacoss. Yes, but most of them did it the 
wrong way. They fastened the vane straight 
behind the generator with springs and you 
had to use a line from the ground to pull it 
around to the side. If that line broke during 
a gale, there was nothing you could do about 
it. The windplant would run away and tear 
itself all to pieces ... unless you had a brake 
that you could apply ... and brakes, for 
some other reasons, weren't a good idea 
either. 

We set our spring up the other way, see. It 
always wanted to hold the vane to the side 
and you had to use a line to pull the tail 
straight back. This way, if the line broke, 
the vane would pull the propeller around 
and make it idle. Ours was designed to pro- 
tect itself if anything went wrong. 

PLowBoY. So you never used a brake? 

Jacoss. We tested some when we were still 
experimenting out in Montana, and very 
quickly found that they’re a source of trou- 
ble. The brake bands freeze up and you have 
to climb the tower with a hammer and knock 
them loose. Besides that, it's not very smart 
to completely stop a windplant propeller. 
The ice mostly freezes on the lowest blade 
and that'll wreck your plant if you turn it 
loose. It’s much better to let the propeller 
swing around a little bit during a wintcr 
storm. What ice or frost it collects will be 
distributed evenly that way and won't give 
you any trouble. 

PLowsory. Fantastic. You really checked 
out all the angles, didn’t you? What did this 
translate to in business? 

Jacoss. Oh, I don’t know exactly. We must 
have built about 50 million dollars worth of 
plants in 25 years. 

PLowsoy. Wow! What was your biggest 
year? 

Jacoss. I can’t remember .. . but I think 
we had 260 employees at one time. We could 
produce eight to ten plants a day working 
one shift and during the war we ran three. 
We ran around the clock in Minneapolis and 
I even bought another factory in Iowa and 
ran it for a few years. We didn’t build wind- 
plants out there but we manufactured simi- 
lar equipment .. . electrical and magnetic 
hardware for the Army and Navy. Gear that 
protected our ships from the Germans’ mag- 
netic mines... stuff like that. 

PLowsoy. I’ve heard you once came up 
with another protective device. Something 
to do with pipelines. 

Jacoss. Yes, I’m quite proud—I’d say jus- 
tiflably so—of the cathodic protection sys- 
tem I devised in 1933, I don’t know if you're 
familiar with the problem or not, but when 
you put big pieces of metal in the ground— 
things like pipelines—they just waste away. 
They don’t rust ... but the metal is car- 
ried into the dirt by electrolysis. It’s just 
eaten up and carried away. The earth, in ef- 
fect, is electroplated at the expense of the 
prpeline. 
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I found that this action can be stopped by 
putting a little negative direct current—only 
3/10 of a volt—on the metal and a little posi- 
tive DC into the surrounding soil, This dis- 
covery has saved the pipeline companies mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars, All the big 
bridges are now protected this way too, Every 
very large steel structure. 

PLowsor. Have you developed anything 
else that the ordinary individual would find 
more directly related to your windplants? 

Jacops, Well we used to sell everything 
you'd need on the ranch—fans, motors, elec- 
tric irons, toasters, percolators, freezers, re- 
frigerators, whatever—all built to run on 32- 
volt DC, Hamilton Beach manufactured them 
for me to my specifications. I even had a 
freezer that was so well insulated you could 
unplug it and it would keep ice cream frozen 
for four or five days, All this equipment could 
be powered by our windplants, of course. 

PiLowsoy. Do you think those days will ever 
come back? What future do you see for wind- 
plants? 

Jacoss. There’ll always be a small, scat- 
tered market for individual plants—especial- 
ly in the more remote areas of the world— 
but the Rural Electrification Administration 
has pretty well killed the demand for self- 
contained DC systems in this country. AC 
is just too readily available everywhere. Al- 
ternating current is all over the place... 
often at artificially low prices, That’s a tough 
combination to beat and I quit trying to 
fight it in the 50’s. I could see the hand- 
writing on the wall back around ’52, '53, 
‘64 . . . and we closed the factory in 1956. 

PLowsor. But conditions are changing. 
There is an energy crisis now, you know, The 
AC is going to get more and more expensive 
and we're going to have to tap some power 
sources—such as the wind—that we haven't 
really thought a lot about in the past. 

Jacoss. Yes, but I still feel that the indi- 
vidual DC plant is largely a thing of the 
past. If I were building windplants today, 
I'd go AC. And I wouldn’t concentrate on the 
Small units ... I’d think about larger ones 
that could feed directly into the distribution 
grid that’s already set up. 

As a matter of fact, I proposed just that 
idea to Congress in 1952, The power com- 
panies, you know, already have a great num- 
ber of steel towers set up to carry their 
transmission lines across the country, I add- 
ed to this the fact that AC generators re- 
quire almost no maintenance at all . . . and 
I came up with an idea: Put windplants 
right on top of the towers. 

Pick a stretch—I took Minneapolis to 
Great Falls for an example—and install a 
thousand AC windplants on the towers in 
between. It doesn’t matter what the wind 
does, at least some of the generators will be 
producing all the time. Just let ‘em feed sup- 
plemental power into the grid whenever the 
wind blows. 

The beautiful part of this plan is the fact 
that the wind blows strongest and most 
steadily when we need it most... in the 
winter. I’ve talked to the men who manage 
the power grid and they tell me electric heat 
has become so popular that they're now 
forced to keep thousands of dollars’ worth of 
standby diesels on hand... just to handle 
the winter overload. 

PLowsoy. OK. But let's say that someone 
who reads this doesn’t agree with you, Let’s 
say he wants to go into business right now 
manufacturing essentially the same wind- 
plant you produced for 25 years. What hap- 
pened to your old dies, the old tools? What 
about your patents? 

JACOBS. The equipment is all gone. I 
stopped in at the factory a while back and 
it’s used for something else now. None of the 
original setup is there at all. As for the pat- 
ents ... quite a few are public property 
now. 

PLowsoy. All right. Let's get even more 
basic, What if an individual wants to go out 
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and build his own windplant the way you 
put your first ones together .. . with mate- 
rials he finds in junkyards and other odds 
and ends? 

Jacoss. Well I haven’t been active in the 
field for 15 or 18 years now. There’s a lot of 
new stuff I’m not familiar with ... but I'd 
say that some of the AC generators and the 
rectifiers now available should make that 
pretty easy. 

PLowsoy. You're not actively engaged in 
windplant work of any kind at this time? 

Jacoss. No, I have other interests now. 

PLowsoy. You mean you don’t think about 
wind-driven generators at all? 

Jacoss. Well . . . I did buy one of my old 
plants out in New Mexico this summer... 
and I’ve still got quite an assortment of DO 
equipment and appliances packed away. I’m 
doing it mostly for my son, you know... 
but I imagine I’m going to have a little fun 
setting that windplant up and running it 
this winter. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN GREECE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the 
few short days since the Greek military 
junta invited Constantine Karamanlis 
to assume the office of Premier, he has 
acted swiftly and surely to begin restor- 
ing democracy and human liberties to 
his troubled nation. He has restored 
freedom of speech and of the press—the 
irreducible requirements of democracy. 
He has released political prisoners, re- 
stored Greek citizenship to people who 
had opposed the old regime, reinstated 
the Greek constitution, and promised 
free elections. 

These are all constructive and welcome 
steps that create real hopes that the long 
night of oppression in Greece will at 
last be over. Yet the days ahead will be 
difficult ones for Mr. Karamanlis and for 
other men and women of democratic be- 
lief. The institutions and practices of a 
free nation cannot be revived overnight; 
attitudes of cooperation cannot be taken 
for granted in a nation ruled by an iron 
fist for most of a decade; the give and 
take of politics within agreed limits can- 
not emerge without a period of growing 
pains. 

In this difficult period, Mr. Kara- 
manlis—and other Greek democrats— 
will need the help and encouragement 
of people in other countries who are 
concerned about the freedom of Greece 
and the renewal of its free institutions 
and liberties. In the United States, where 
our Government helped keep in power 
the military junta that has now been re- 
placed, we bear a special responsibility 
for encouraging these hopeful develop- 
ments. I know that my colleagues here 
in the Senate join me in wishing Mr. 
Karamanlis well in his efforts. And I 
urge the administration to act positively 
in support of Greek democracy. 

Mr. President, the New York Times 
has written a thoughtful editorial on de- 
velopments in Greece. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 5, 1974] 

GOOD START IN GREECE 


In less than two weeks, Constantine Cara- 
manlis and the wide spectrum of democratic 
forces supporting his Government of Na- 
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tional Unity have transformed the political 
climate in Greece. Mr. Caramanlis is no 
miracle worker, but—given the political real- 
ities in Greece after seven years of military 
dictatorship, plus the Cyprus crisis—it 1s 
difficult to see how the 67-year-old Premier 
could have progressed any more rapidly to- 
ward the restoration of national consensus, 
freedom and political democracy, 

Mr. Caramanlis immediately restored free- 
dom of speech and of the press. He decreed 
a sweeping political amnesty, releasing thou- 
sands who had been jailed and often tortured 
by the military police. And he restored the 
citizenship of eminent Greeks who had been 
stripped of rights for speaking or acting 
against the corrupt and repressive military 
regime. 

Returning to Greece after eleven years in 
exile, he was able in a remarkably short time 
to construct a Cabinet of experienced, quali- 
fied ministers representing most democratic 
tendencies from moderate left to moderate 
right and including fresh talent that had 
been imprisoned or exiled by the military 
rulers. By way of emphasizing the exodus of 
the armed forces from power, he named as 
Defense Minister a veteran civilian politician 
and foe of the fallen junta, former Foreign 
Minister Evanghelos Averoff. 

Mr. Caramanlis has also reinstated Greece’s 
1952 Constitution, scrapping the junta’s 1968 
document which attempted to entrench the 
armed forces in a permanent position of 
decisive political power, beyond the control 
of any civilian government. He has reassigned 
some of the most dubious personnel from the 
former junta to remote posts far from Athens 
headquarters. 

What Mr. Caramanlis has thus far refused 
to do is to take drastic punitive action 
against the officers who overthrew the legiti- 
mate Government in 1967 or even against 
those responsible for the persecutions and 
torture over the seven years of the dictator- 
ship. The necessity for maintaining as much 
armed forces unity as possible in light of 
the Cyprus crisis is probably a factor in the 
Premier’s hesitation on this matter. 

Even many Greeks imprisoned or exiled by 
the junta believe, however, that the armed 
forces will clean their own house, thoroughly 
and quite promptly, if they are not subjected 
to wholesale humiliation for the junta’s ex- 
cesses. The decisive pressure for the with- 
drawal of Brigadier Ioannides and his hench- 
men and for the invitation to Mr. Caramanlis 
to restore civilian rule came, after all, from 
within the Army. 

Senior officers, acutely embarrassed by the 
repression, might have overthrown the junta 
at various times during the last seven years 
had they not been persuaded that its con- 
tinuation in power was favored by the United 
States. The report that Washington has now 
instructed its agencies, including the C.I.A., 
to keep hands off Greek politics is as welcome 
as it is overdue. 

So far, Mr. Caramanlis’s performance— 
even including his refusal to deal peremp- 
torily with junta leaders and his postpone- 
ment of any decision on the future of King 
Constantine and the monarchy—has enjoyed 
broad support. The only major dissenting 
voice has been that of Andreas Papandreou, 
son of the late Prime Minister, who has moved 
steadily leftward in his years of exile. 

Mr. Papandreou will run great risk if he 
launches all-out political war on the Gov- 
ernment of National Unity. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that Mr. Caramanlis will make 
good his pledge to hold free elections, prob- 
ably within six months, and restore parlia- 
mentary democracy at the earliest feasible 
moment. 

Only a return to the bitter political war- 
fare that helped bring on the 1967 coup, or 
the continuation of Turkey’s reckless ex- 
pansion on Cyprus, would be likely to dis- 
rupt the Caramanlis timetable and risk new 
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political intervention by Greece’s armed 
forces. Her allies must make every effort to 
persuade Turkey to be reasonable. Only Mr. 
Papandreou can decide if he also will be 
reasonable. 


THE SPACE PROGRAM 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the ad- 
vance of technology in this country dur- 
ing the past two decades has been a very 
remarkable story. Chief among the many 
technological feats has been the develop- 
ment and progress of the space program. 

We have witnessed many break- 
throughs in the field of science as a 
result of the resourceful use of our tech- 
nology which has taken us to the outer 
reaches of space. One of the most out- 
standing achievements in this area has 
been the development of a system to help 
us live a better life on earth. 

On July 23, 1972, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration— 
NASA—launched the Earth resources 
technology satellite—ERTS—to provide 
high-quality photographs of the earth. 
The satellite was launched to determine 
if the resource of the Earth could be in- 
ventoried using photographs and other 
data taken from nearly 600 miles in 
space. Photographs taken from the 
orbiting satellite allow scientists to make 
rapid calculations of the amount and 
condition of large land areas. This is an 
activity that conventional surveillance 
methods prohibited because of physical 
limitations. 

The program has proved to be very 
successful. 

On August 7, 1973, I had the distinct 
pleasure of participating in ceremonies 
to dedicate the Karl E. Mundt Federal 
Building near Sioux Falls, S. Dak., which 
houses the Earth Resources Observa- 
tion System—EROS—Data Center. Sen- 
ator Munpt was instrumental in seeing 
that the center—which is used to analyze 
the data obtained from ERTS and other 
sources—was established in the Mid- 
lands. 

In the year since that dedication, the 
EROS Data Center has become the focal 
point for an increasing number of ac- 
tivities related to the analysis of ma- 
terial which can be applied to very prac- 
tical uses. 

For example, the photographs can be 
used to detect geologic structures beneath 
the surface of the Earth. These struc- 
tures may be able to aid scientists in the 
search for available mineral deposits, oil 
and water. 

These photographs can be useful in 
detecting blight on various types of crops. 
Using this information, more accurate 
predictions of productivity can be made. 
Along the same lines, vegetation density 
can be determined and irrigated land can 
be measured. In addition, various types 
of ground cover and plant life can be 
identified. This is very important in terms 
of predicting crop volume. On rangeland, 
Overgrazed areas can be detected and 
burned areas from range fires measured 
and monitored for recovery. The same 
principle can be applied for determina- 
tion of damage in wooded areas from 
forest fires. 

Water runoff and storage and snow 
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pack can be analyzed and the results 
interpreted to help prevent flocding and 
facilitate water management decisions. 

Land development can be measured to 
aid in land use planning efforts and the 
state and quality of the environment can 
be determined by analysis of air and 
water pollution revealed in the photo- 
graphs. The effects of strip mining also 
can be seen through the use of the ERTS 
cameras. 

The technology that has been devel- 
oped can provide our scientists with all 
of this—and even more—vital informa- 
tion. However, the key question is: “How 
is this data being used?” I am afraid that 
the answer is: “Very inefficiently.” 

The purpose of this technology is to 
aid man. But unless some changes are 
made, the valuable information that is 
being provided by ERTS and other 
Earth-monitoring sources will not be used 
to its full potential. The mission of the 
EROS Data Center in Sioux Falls is to 
process and disseminate this material. 
However, the timeliness of the informa- 
tion is all-important in many cases. 
Floods can be prevented, crops saved or 
fires put out if the situations in which 
they exist are discovered in time. 

Currently, the EROS Data Center has 
no equipment to receive transmissions 
from ERTS or other Earth-surveillance 
systems. The EROS people “borrow” 
three NASA receiving stations in Mary- 
land, California and Alaska, which are 
also being used for other programs. In- 
credibly, in this day of instant communi- 
cations, the processed data from the sat- 
ellite is sent by mail to Sioux Falls. It is 
ironic that material photographed and 
sent back to Earth by a complex elec- 
tronic system arrives at its destination 
in South Dakota like any other piece of 
mail. Millions of dollars have gone into 
the development and perfection of the 
ERTS and the EROS, but much of their 
effectiveness is lost because of delays. Be- 
cause of the extraordinary load upon the 
present reception and processing system, 
not all of the data relayed from the 
satellite is made available to those who 
need it. Currently, as long as 3 months 
can elapse from the time the in- 
formation is sent from the satellite to 
the time it is ready for dissemination by 
the data center. Of course, by this time, 
some of the material is outdated and 
useless. 

Clearly, then, there is need for cor- 
rective action to make the whole process 
a@ viable, beneficial operation. 

The consequences of full utilization of 
these technological resources can be very 
significant. Using information provided 
by the ERTS and processed by the EROS, 
the rising overhead costs of producing 
food can be reduced. With advanced 
knowledge of soil conditions, water sup- 
plies and other physical factors affect- 
ing crop production, our Nation’s farmers 
certainly will be much better prepared 
to realize maximum benefits. Reduced 
costs to farmers should in turn mean 
lower prices for consumers at the super- 
market. Everyone should be able to 
realize a better return for money 
invested. 

Likewise, this Nation is engaged in a 
program to increase farm production to 
assure not only that Americans receive 
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the food they need, but also that the 
ever-rising demands from the rest of 
the world for our agricultural products 
are met. 

Agriculture exports for this year are 
expected to exceed $20 billion. But this 
record level may have to be increased 
even more to help offset possible balance- 
of-payments deficits brought on by our 
need for foreign aid. The Treasury 
Department estimates that the United 
States will pay a record $25 billion for 
the oil it imports this year. 

By utilizing the technological resources 
available—including the ERTS and the 
EROS—this country has the capability 
to produce even greater amounts of grain 
and other food products to sell to the 
world. 

To help realize these potentials, it is 
my belief that the role of the EROS Data 
Center must be upgraded during the next 
few years. 

Although the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has recommended that the appro- 
priation for the EROS for fiscal year 
1975 be maintained at the fiscal year 
1974 operating level, I feel that an in- 
creased amount of operating funds for 
the EROS Data Center be made avail- 
able beginning with the next fiscal year. 

Accordingly, I am bringing this pro- 
posal to the attention of the Department 
of the Interior, NASA and the Office of 
Management and Budget for their early 
and favorable consideration as the 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1976 are 
being prepared. I earnestly commend it 
to them as a very necessary project for 
the future development of our techno- 
logical and natural resources. 

It is my estimate that the data center 
in Sioux Falls would need approximately 
$45 million over the next 3 fiscal 
years to realize its potential capabilities. 
This would include funds for increased 
personnel, construction of an ERTS re- 
ceiving and processing station, and a 
general upgrading of its capability to 
supply data to users, decrease delivery 
time and provide data in more usable 
and suitable forms for interpretation. 

I realize this is a large amount of 
money, but it is a small price to pay for 
the potential benefit that will result for 
our great Nation. We have invested bil- 
lions of dollars to bring the world into 
the space age. We should not be hesitant 
to invest a little more so that man may 
utilize the resources available to him. 


PRIME MINISTER RABIN 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
June 3, 1974, the new Prime Minister of 
Israel brought to the Knesset—the Is- 
raeli Parliament—a new government to 
lead Israel through the delicate negotia- 
tions being conducted in the Middle East 
to determine the road millions of people 
shall pursue. 

In personality, training and interests, 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin belongs 
to the generation whose task it has been 
first to win and later to defend Israel’s 
freedom. He was born in Jerusalem in 
1922, the son of American pioneer Zion- 
ists, and pursued a course of study pre- 
paring him for a career of pioneer farm- 


After graduation with honors from the 
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Kadoorie agricultural school in Lower 
Gallee, he enlisted in the palmach, a unit 
of the Israeli Army, to fulfill his defense 
service. This period was to last for 27 
years, rising from underground fighter 
to Chief of Staff of the Israel Defense 
Forces and Commander of the Israel 
Army in the 6-day war. It was then 
that he was appointed Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the agreements reached 
in the Middle East are a first and neces- 
sary step to the pursuit of peace and 
prosperity for all the peoples of that 
area. We in the U.S. Congress who have 
insisted upon the free communication 
of principles among the parties while 
assuring our Israeli friends military ade- 
quacy, see now the beginning of mutual 
understanding between neighbors. 

The Rabin approach to settlement of 
the differences between Israel and her 
neighbors is the early settlement of dif- 
ferences between Israel and Egypt. With 
the improvement of relations between 
Israel and Egypt as a guide, other rela- 
tions throughout the Middle East would 
develop through bilateral communica- 
tion and agreement with multilateral 
consideration of principles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have an article by columnist 
Crosby S. Noyes, entitled “The Rabin 
Approach,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star-News, printed in the REC- 
orp following my remarks, and also ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts of 
Prime Minister Rabin’s remarks of June 
3, 1974, to the Israeli Knesset, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RABIN APPROACH 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

If Israel’s new prime minister, Yitzhak 
Rabin means what he says, the Middle East 
peace negotiations will be not only much 
longer but also quite different than had been 
generally expected. 

What had been expected, following agree- 
ment on troop separations between Israel, 
Egypt and Syria, was the opening of a full- 
scale peace conference in Geneva in a few 
weeks or months. The conference would be 
presided over by the United States and the 
Soviet Union as joint chairmen. It would be 
attended by all parties to the conflict—in- 
cluding, presumably some form of repre- 
sentation for the Palestinian Arabs, 

Rabin, in his opening address to the Israeli 
parliament last week, saw things rather dif- 
ferently. The next stage on the road to 
peace, he said, must be between Egypt and 
Israel. What Rabin evidently foresaw were 
essentially bilateral negotiations—perhaps 
conducted through an intermediary—leading 
to a further Israeli withdrawal in the Sinai, 
new agreements on the demilitarization of 
the area and, ultimately, a full settlement. 

The rest, Rabin strongly implied, could 
come later—perhaps much later, Instead of a 
single big package-deal to be worked out in 
the international forum at Geneva, Israel 
clearly prefers to cope with one problem at 
a time, starting with the easiest. As for Syria, 
the new prime minister said, “there is no 
place for an interim stage,” and he doubted 
“whether Syria is ready to sign a peace treaty 
with Israel.” The same quite evidently ap- 
plies to the other thorny problems of the 
area. 

This piecemeal approach to a general set- 
tlement makes very good sense from the 
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point of view of the Israelis—and perhaps of 
the Egyptians as well. The Israelis are pre- 
pared to return most, if not all, of the Sinai 
to Egypt as long as the Egyptian army does 
not reoccupy it. Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat gives the impression of being gen- 
uinely anxious for a settlement with Israel 
in order to devote his energies to Egypt's 
pressing internal problems. 

For its part, the United States has long 
been convinced that an improvement in 
relations between Israel and Egypt is the key 
to eventual peace in the Middle East. If both 
countries see it to their mutual advantage 
to settle their differences, the danger of a 
new large-scale war would virtually dis- 
appear. 

If a solid agreement between Israel and 
Egypt could be worked out, other problems 
which now seem completely intractable 
might ultimately yield to negotiated solu- 
tions. Adamant positions now held by all 
parties on such issues as the Golan Heights, 
Jerusalem and the solution of the Pales- 
tinian problem could change in the context 
of a permanent and internationally guar- 
anteed peace settlement. 

There is, in fact, only one flaw to the 
Egypt-first, piecemeal approach to an over- 
all settlement favored by the Israelis, and it 
is a very large flaw. The strategy is certain 
to be bitterly resisted by other Arab govern- 
ments and groups—notably the Syrians and 
Palestinians—and also quite possibly by 
Sadat himself. 

No matter how much the Egyptian presi- 
dent may wish to reach agreements with 
Israel, he will be under tremendous pressure 
from the rest of his Arab brethren to make 
any deals contingent on the solution of 
other problems, including emphatically 
Jerusalem and the Palestinians. Any at- 
tempt to untie the big package and deal 
with its component parts separately will be 
denounced loudly and promptly as a betrayal 
of the Arab cause. 

This will be particularly true of any nego- 
tiations conducted within the framework of 
the Geneva peace conference. In that con- 
§picuous setting, the possibility of any seri- 
ous negotiations will be minimal and the 
temptation for making propaganda speeches 
irresistible. And with the Russians taking 
an active role in the proceedings, the 
chances of the kind of honest brokerings 
that Henry Kissinger specializes in will be- 
come exceedingly remote. 

Given this prospect, there is at least room 
to doubt that the much~-heralded peace con- 
ference will ever get under way, or that if it 
does, it will provide a forum for genuine 
negotiations. Israel’s suggestion for quiet, 
bilateral bargaining makes more sense, if 
some means can be found to overcome the 
Arabs’ suspicions of each other. 


EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY PRIME MINISTER 
YITZHAK RABIN 


The Separation of Forces Agreement with 
Syria is a further stage in the transition 
from war to pacification in our region. The 
Separation of Forces Agreement with Egypt 
has been carried out so far to the complete 
satisfaction of Israel. We all hope that the 
Separation of Forces Agreement with Syria 
will be carried out in a similar fashion. 


OUR TASKS 


The following tasks will occupy a central 
place in our lives, 

(a) To safeguard Israel's security, to foster 
the strength and power of the IDF and to 
strive constantly and persistently for a true 
peace. 

(b) To build a modern, just, free and in- 
dependent society living a dynamic and cul- 
turally rich life in a stable democratic sys- 
tem, with every effort to involve the younger 
generation in decisions and responsibility. 

(c) To ensure social welfare through the 
application of a special effort by the com- 
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munity for the advancement of those strata 
still in distress. 

(a) To increase immigration and improve 
absorption methods in the effort to stimu- 
late tens of thousands of Jews from all coun- 
tries of the Diaspors to settle in Israel; a con- 
stant endeavor to forge closer ties with world 
Jewry. 

(e) To make incessant efforts to consoli- 
date and develop the economy. 

(f) To strengthen our international posi- 
tion and the establishment of closer relation- 
ships with the nations of the world, first and 
foremost with the United States. 


SAFEGUARDING SECURITY 


The maintenance of the strength and 
power of the IDF is the guarantee of our 
security. Even when we did not succeed in 
deterring our enemies from war, the IDF 
showed the strength to defeat the aggressors 
on the battlefield. 

The new government will do all in its 
power to foster the army and increase the 
quantity and the quality of its armaments, 
with new types of equipment, so that it may 
be ready for any test. 

OUR EFFORTS TOWARD PEACE 


The aspiration for peace has guided, and 
will continue to guide, the policy of the 
government. Twenty-six years of war have 
not in any way altered our view of peace 
with our nelghbors as a central goal of our 
policy. In the future we will continue to 
strive to reveal every hope and every spark 
of hope for the advancement of peace, Our 
policy is clear. We prefer peace to new mili- 
tary victories, a stable peace, a just peace, an 
honorable peace, but not peace at any price. 

The Six-day War gave the State of Israel 
the greatest military victory in Jewish 
history. 

But we were not intoxicated by victory. 
The Government of Israel was ready to at- 
tain a peace agreement with our neighbors, 
being prepared for territorial compromise. 
But this readiness met with no response. 
Under no circumstances will the Government 
of Israel agree that threats of war, interna- 
tional pressure and terrorist activity shall 
compel us to return to the situation and 
the conditions which existed before the Six- 
day War. All our efforts—from the end of the 
Six-day War to the Yom Kippur War—to 
advance toward peace came to nought. 

OBSTACLES TO PEACE 


Two obstacles were raised by the Arab 
states on the road to peace: 

(a) The demand for an Israeli commit- 
ment to total withdrawal to the lines of 4 
June 1967 as a pre-condition for any dia- 
logue. 

(b) Opposition to all direct negotiations 
between the parties, at every stage of nego- 
tiations. 

The Yom Kippur War has brought about 
a change in this attitude of our neighbors, 
and only this change has made it possible to 
achieve the Separation of Forces Agreements, 


ACHIEVING A TRUE PEACE 


Israel will continue to strive for true 
peace. True peace is not merely & peace 
between diplomatic representatives, but 
peace between the peoples, a peace which 
finds expression daily, in open borders, across 
which contact can be established in all 
spheres of life. 

The question arises whether such a peace 
can be achieved by a sudden transition from 
war to peace. I should like to hope and be- 
lieve that this goal can be obtained. Israel 
will spare no effort to fulfill this aspiration. 
At the same time we must soberly view the 
harsh reality as it is. Therefore, we shall 
simultaneously seek a way to advance toward 
peace by stages, to advance toward peace 
through partial arrangements, which will 
ensure pacification of the battlefield by 
means of a flare-up or surprise attack. We 
must strive for arrangements which will 
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create conditions under which we shall be 
able to test the intentions of each Arab 
state, whether it is really bound for peace 
or not. 

The Government of Israel decided as far 
back as 1971 to examine the possibility of 
partial settlement with Egypt, involying lim- 
ited withdrawal. And pursuant to this trend 
—the Separation of Forces Agreements with 
Egypt and Syria now should be viewed as 
part of a comprehensive concept, calling for 
progress toward peace by stages. Indeed, each 
of the Agreements on the Separation of 
Forces contains an explicit statement of a 
just and lasting peace in the Middle East. 

THE NEXT STEP 

Now that the Agreements have been signed, 
the question arises: What next? Where do 
we go from here? 

The policy of the new government will be, 
in the first place, to watch the fulfillment of 
the Agreements. First of all we must ex- 
amine the implementation of the military 
part of the Agreements, which involves 
scrupulous observance of the cease-fire on 
land, at sea and in the air, as well as the 
thinning-out of forces on the Syrian side, 
as was done in the Egyptian sector. 

But we must examine no less to what de- 
gree Egypt will fulfill its intentions regard- 
ing the rehabilitation of the towns along the 
Suez Canal and the opening of the Canal to 
international navigation. We must also ex- 
amine Syria’s actions: Will she bring back 
the population of the villages in the salient 
and in Kuneitra in order that they may be- 
come peaceful civilian settlements, living in 
peace alongside our settlements on the Golan 
Heights? Only when we are really convinced 
that Egypt and Syria are intent on full ob- 
servance of the Separation of Forces Agree- 
ment will the chances for continued dialogue 
toward peace increase. 


EGYPT IS THE KEY 


Through the years of the State of Israel's 
existence, it has been proven that the key to 
proceeding towards war or advancing towards 
peace lies in the policy of the Arab states to- 
wards Israel. 

First and foremost, the issue depends on 
the attitude of Egypt, as the foremost coun- 
try in the Arab world. There has been no war 
between the Arab states and Israel in which 
Egypt was not directly involved. There has 
been no termination of a war without Egypt 
being the one to decide on its cessation. Thus 
was it in the War of Independence, in the 
Sinai Campaign, in the Six-day War, and 
this is what happened during and after the 
Yom Kippur War. 

Had Egypt not agreed to a cease-fire, had 
she not signed the six-point Agreement, sent 
her representatives to the Geneva Confer- 
ence and signed the Separation of Forces 
Agreement, we would not have had an agree- 
ment on Separation of Forces with Syria. It 
follows that the next stage on the road to 
peace must be between Egypt and Israel. 

BILATERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Israel’s agreement to participate in the 
Geneva peace conference was based on the 
assumption that at this conference the foun- 
dation would be laid for arrangements be- 
tween Israel and each of her neighbors. The 
issues in dispute between Israel and each of 
her neighbors are different. Each arrange- 
ment must be on a bilateral basis. Each ar- 
rangement must be founded on the under- 
taking of explicit mutual commitments be- 
tween Egypt and Israel, between Syria and 
Israel, between Jordan and Israel, and be- 
tween Lebanon and Israel. There is no place 
for any further element constituting a party 
to the negotiations for peace. 

With regard to relations between Egypt 
and Israel, two possibilities are discernible: 

The first—transition from a state of Sepa- 
ration of Forces to a contractual peace for 
the elimination, once and for all, of the war 
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and the conclusion of true peace between 
our peoples and countries. 

The second—proceeding to a further stage 
on the road towards peace, whereby Egypt 
will forego maintenance of the state of 
belligerency. 

SYRIA 


As for Syria, after attainment of the Sep- 
aration of Forces Agreement and its imple- 
mentation to the letter, there is no place 
for an interim stage. Once we achieve fur- 
ther progress in a settlement with Egypt, 
the question will arise whether Syria is in- 
deed ready to sign a peace treaty with Israel, 
and it is essential that the leaders of the 
neighboring countries realize that Israel is 
entitled to defensible borders. Israel will not 
return—even within the context of a peace 
treaty—to the 4 June 1967 lines. These lines 
are not defensible borders, and they consti- 
tute a temptation for aggression against us, 
as has been proven in the past. 


JORDAN 


We shall be prepared to discuss with the 
Government of Jordan the problems between 
us. We are interested in concluding peace 
negotiations with Jordan, We aim at a peace 
treaty with Jordan which will be founded 
on the existence of the two independent 
States: Israel with United Jerusalem as its 
capital and an Arab State to the east of 
Israel, In the neighboring Jordanian-Pales- 
tinian state, the independent identity of the 
Palestinian and Jordanian Arabs can find 
expression in peace and good-neighborliness 
with Israel. Israel rejects the establishment 
of a further separate Arab state west of the 
Jordan. 

During the discussions on the establish- 
ment of the outgoing government, the ques- 
tion arose as to how the government should 
act if, after negotiations with Jordan, the 
hour of decision should arrive. The answer 
to this question was clear: the Government 
would conduct negotiations with Jordan and 
make decisions at each stage of the negotia- 
tions, but no peace treaty would be con- 
cluded with Jordan if it involved territorial 
concessions involving parts of Judea and 
Samaria before the people were consulted 
in new elections. This undertaking is also 
given by the new government. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 


This conference was arranged for the hold- 
ing of negotiations between the states di- 
rectly involved in the question of peace in 
the Middle East—Egypt, Syria, Jordan and 
Lebanon—which border on Israel. Should it 
be proposed to invite any other body, such 
a proposal, like any other raised within the 
framework of the conference, would require 
the prior approval of all the states which 
have agreed to participate in the conference, 

Israel rejects the invitation of representa- 
tives from the sabotage and terror organiza- 
tions as participants or observers. The Gov- 
ernment of Israel will not conduct negotia- 
tions with terrorist organizations whose de- 
clared goal is the destruction of the State of 
Israel. 

LEBANON 


Regarding Lebanon, there is no territorial 
dispute between us and it is easy to reach 
peace with her. Unfortunately, however, the 
Government of Lebanon is not yet ready to 
make peace with us. 

Moreover, Lebanon has become a central 
base for the operations of the sabotage and 
terror organizations which carry out des- 
picable acts of murder. The Government of 
Lebanon bears full responsibility to prevent 
hostile acts planned and carried out from 
her territory for if it does not do so the 
Lebanese Government will bear all the re- 
sponsibility arising out of the terrorist ac- 
tivities originating in its territory. 

Recently the Palestinian terrorist organ- 
izations have intensifield their activities— 
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infiltration attacks, attempts to take hos- 
tages and vile acts of murder. The declared 
aim to these organizations is to destroy the 
State of Israel, to undermine the good re- 
lations between Jews and Arabs in Israel. 
They are trying to create an atmosphere of 
fear and panic. Let the terrorists and their 
leaders know that this goal will not be at- 
tained, that the IDF has the strength and 
vigor to take bold and systematic measures 
against the terrorist organizations at any 
time or place that may be required. 


NEIGHBORLY RELATIONS WITH ARABS 
DRUZE 

Recent events in the north and attempted 
attacks by the terrorists require the govern- 
ment to continue to foster good neighborly 
relations among Jews, Arabs and Druze. The 
Arab and Druze population of Israel has 
proved its loyalty even in difficult times 
throughout the 26 years of the existence of 
the State and this deserves proper appreci- 
ation. The Government of Israel will do 
everything in its power to prevent the de- 
terioration of these relations and will con- 
tinue to develop a relationship of mutual 
trust and honor between the Jewish people 
and the Arabs and Druze in Israel. 


RELATIONS WITH UNITED STATES 


Over the last few years the friendly rela- 
tions between Israel and the United States, 
its Presidents, leaders and people have grown 
firmer and stronger. The ties between us 
are based not only on the American ideal 
of justice and the ideals of peace and de- 
mocracy that both our nations adhere to but 
also on common Interests. The friendly re- 
lations have had very real results in the 
military economic and political strengthen- 
ing of Israel. 

An outstanding manifestation of these re- 
lations was the U.S. readiness to help Israel 
at the time of the Yom Kippur War. 

Now, after attainment of the Separation 
of Forces Agreements with Egypt and Syria 
there are grounds for believing that the 
United States will increase its substantive 
aid to Israel. 


AND 


SOVIET ROLE 


We are in the midst of the era of detente, 
and if it is indeed the wish of the powers 
to introduce the thaw into the Middle East 
as well, this requires that the Soviet Union 
change its policy toward Israel, stop en- 
couraging the hostility of the most extreme 
Arab states, avoid any move making for mil- 
itary escalation, and recognize Israel’s right 
to defensible borders. 

IMMIGRATION TO ISRAEL 


We shall not weaken in the struggle for 
the liberation of those imprisoned for love 
of Zion and for the right of the Jews in the 
Soviet Union to come and settle in Israel. 

We will call upon the nations of the world 
to support our brethren in the Soviet Union 
in their struggle for the right to leave. We 
shall act to ensure the welfare and survival 
of our Jewish brothers in Syria. 

STRENGTHENING TIES WITH DIASPORA JEWS 

The Jewish people in the Diaspora have 
been and will always be the State of Israel's 
truest ally. The Government will work to 
strengthen the ties between the Diaspora and 
Israel, We shall try to encourage Jews abroad 
to be involved in the experience of Israel. 
We shall seek ways to have them share in 
our thinking about the momentous problems 
which need to be resolved and to facilitate 
their investment of spiritual and not only 
material resources in Israel. 

THE CABINET 

The composition of the Cabinet I am 
presenting today for endorsement by the 
Enesset is as follows: 

1, Prime Minister, Yitzhak Rabin. 

2. Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Yigal Allon. 
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3. Minister of Agriculture, Aharon Uzan. 

4. Minister without portfolio, Shulamit 
Aloni, 

5. Minister of Labor, Moshe Baram, 

6. Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
Haim Bar-Lev. 

7. Minister without portfollo, Israel Galili. 

8. Minister without portfolio, Gideon 
Hausner. 

9. Minister of Police and Minister of the 
Interior, Shlomo Hilel. 

10, Minister of Education and Culture, 
Aharon Yadlin, 

11. Minister of Transport, Gad Yaakobi. 

12. Minister of Information, Aharon Yariv. 

13. Minister of Justice and Minister of 
Religious Affairs, Haim Yosef Zadok. 

14. Minister of Tourism, Moshe Kol. 

15, Minister of Health and Minister of 
Social Welfare, Victor Shemtov. 

16, Minister of Housing, Avraham Offer. 

17. Minister of Defense, Shimon Peres. 

18. Minister of Finance, Yehoushua Ra- 
binowitz. 

19. Minister of Absorption, Shlomo Rozen. 

The communications portfolio will be held 
by the Prime Minister pro tem. and I hope 
that within a short while I shall be present- 
ing to the Knesset the Minister-designate 
for this portfolio. 

A TIME FOR HOPE AND CONFIDENCE 

Something has happened to this country 
since the Yom Kippur War. Even though we 
scored one of our greatest victories in that 
war, many of us have deeply troubled hearts. 

This feeling is due to a combination of 
two factors: Unwarranted expectations that 
vanished in the war and the grief for the 
human lives lost in the campaign. We are 
sensitive to human life, and the war, with 
its dead and wounded, has had a profound 
effect on our lives. 

But here and there were those who ex- 
ploited this feeling of depression in order to 
increase confusion and spread weakness and 
perplexity, who have tried to turn legitimate 
differences of opinion into a dialogue of the 
deaf, mutual tolerance into a witch-hunt, 
and public debate into factionalism. Some 
have forgotten the ancient historic lesson 
that “because of causeless hatred Jerusalem 
was destroyed”. 

We must shake off our despondency, If we 
look about us we will see that we are not 
in the vale of tears. Our cause is just and 
our strength has increased; our full rights 
and our spiritual vigor have not lost their 
momentum. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
perennial criticism of international 
agreements on human rights in general 
and of the Genocide Convention in par- 
ticular is that such accords are violative 
of our basic constitutional guarantees. 
However, this is most assuredly not the 
case with respect to the Genocide Con- 
vention. 

The Supreme Court in Geoffroy v. 
Riggs (1889) described the rather broad 
power to enact a treaty in the following 
expansive language: 

It would not be contended that it (the 
treaty-making power) extends so far as to 
authorize what the constitution forbids, or 
a change in the character of the government 
or in that of one of the states, or a cession 
of any portion of the territory of the latter, 
without its consent. But with these excep- 
tions it is not perceived that there is any 
limit to the questions which can be adjusted 
touching on any matter which is properly 
the subject of negotiations with a foreign 
country. 
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The major substantive provisions of 
the Genocide Convention—those defin- 
ing the crime, establishing the crime, 
prescribing the punishment, providing 
for the settlement of disputes, calling 
upon the United States to execute the 
treaty by appropriate legislation, pro- 
viding for extradition in accordance with 
the laws and treaties in force—are not 
violative of the Constitution and have 
been included in principle in many of 
the treaties to which the United States 
is a party—some of them going back to 
the 18th century. These provisions have 
not only not denied our citizens any of 
their constitutional rights but have, in 
many cases, enhanced them. 

Further, Mr. President, even if the 
articles of the Genocide Convention 
were, on their face, violative of the Con- 
stitution, the Supreme Court has always 
recognized that a treaty cannot author- 
ize what the Constitution forbids— 
Reid against Covert, Missouri against 
Holland, and Geoffroy against Riggs. In 
short, the Genocide Convention provi- 
sions do not and cannot violate the 
Constitution. 


SENATOR HANSEN’S PRAYER 
BREAKFAST ADDRESS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, during 
my tenure in the Senate I have found 
the Senate prayer breakfast meetings a 
valuable source of strength and the 
members of the group to be an inspira- 
tion. 

Those of us in the group may differ 
completely in our political philosophies 
and in the direction of our priorities, 
but when we periodically meet together 
we are reminded that our common pur- 
pose here in the Senate has a goal far 
more meaningful than political con- 
siderations. 

In fact, partisan considerations be- 
come meaningless as we study the rela- 
tionship of human beings to their God. 
These meetings reinforce our spiritual- 
ity and remind us of our place in the 
universe. 

Early in July my friend and colleague 
CLIFFORD Hansen addressed the prayer 
breakfast group most meaningfully. I 
would like to share Senator HANsEN’s 
remarks of July 10 with those Senators 
who were not fortunate enough to at- 
tend that meeting. 

In his address, Senator Hansen talked 
of three concepts which are invaluable 
to us as we carry on our work here in 
the Senate. They are especially relevant 
now as we work toward the closing days 
of this Congress and as we think 
through our responsibilities under the 
Constitution at this time of trial for the 
President and the country. 

Senator Hansen reminded us of the 
responsibility we lawmakers have to the 
needs of the citizens of this Nation. 

He said: 

We should realize that the best legacy we 
can leave to our posterity is good govern- 
ment—insuring freedom and the opportunity 
to pursue excellence. 


He also discussed the motives of politi- 
cal candidates and offered a harsh list 
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of questions that we who seek public 

office must ask ourselves to determine 

that we have the interests of the people, 
rather than our own self-aggrandize- 
ment, in mind before we choose to begin 

a campaign. 

In closing, Senator Hansen dealt with 
the subject of inner strength and con- 
fidence which will sustain a man or 
woman in spite of the most awesome 
obstacles. Using the writings of Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd and the English explorer 
Robert Falcon Scott as examples of cour- 
age in the face of nearly insurmountable 
odds, the Senator illustrated very clearly 
and poignantly the need for people to 
have developed such a close relationship 
with their Creator that adversity—even 
death—will not triumph over them in 
the end. The stories of the explorers 
illustrated the fact that our status and 
even our work are worthless if, when 
the world we have built up crumbles 
around us, we cannot face that loss with 
equanimity and faith. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent now that the address of Senator 
CLIFFORD Hansen before the Senate 
Prayer Breakfast be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH GIVEN BY SENATOR CLIFFORD P. HAN- 
SEN, SENATE PRAYER BREAKFAST, WEDNES- 
DAY, JULY 10, 1974 
Last month while speaking to the Wyo- 

ming Stock Grower's Association, I was 

presented a cartoon depicting two debt- 
ridden, long-suffering, hard-bitten cowmen 
talking to their Senator. 

One observed, “Senator, how about passin’ 
a law that’d do away with all the laws Con- 
gress passed lately.” 

There is little irony in their cynicism. 

What laws are good for America? 

In recent years, as we keep in mind the 
preamble to the Constitution, the goal of 
“promoting the general welfare” has moti- 
vated more Senators to legislate, I believe, 
than any other single objective. 

Although we may often be in complete 
disagreement about the need or the desir- 
ability of a law, the ascription of evil designs 
to others is not common. 

As we make comparisons with citizens of 
other countries, we must realize the relative 
good fortune of any American insofar as 
material possessions and access to needed 
services are concerned. 

Churchill once said, “The inherent vice of 
capitalism is the unequal sharing of bless- 
ings; the inherent virtue of socialism is the 
equal sharing of miseries.” 

How can we make this a more perfect 
Union, establish Justice, insure domestic 
Tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity? 

How can the temporal needs of man be 
Satisfled by public law without damaging 
his moral fiber? 

Some of the sharpest disagreements among 
members are brought into focus as we pro- 
pose to promote the general welfare. 

H. L. Mencken said, “For every human 
problem there is a solution that is simple, 
neat, and wrong." 

Obviously Mencken wasn’t criticizing the 
Senate. Most of our legislative solutions are 
neither simple nor neat. 
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Some time ago Senator Bennett gave us 
an opportunity to reflect upon the dimension 
of our problems and the limitations of our 
well-intentioned efforts in these halls when 
he quoted Goethe's character Faust: 

“Before we can possess those things which 
we inherit from our fathers we must first 
earn them for ourselves.” 

The German author has another similar 
translation which goes like this: 

“He only earns his freedom and existence 
who dally conquers them anew.” 

There are some members of this body who 
believe it may be equally as important to 
know what we can’t do and should not at- 
tempt as to be filled with unbounded faith 
in our own omniscience and omnipotence. 
As legislators, we should realize that the best 
legacy we can leave to our posterity is good 
government—insuring freedom and the op- 
portunity to pursue excellence. 

Every two years one third of the members 
of this body are elected by the people of 
their respective states. What are some of the 
more common motivations behind the typi- 
cal candidacy? Are these purposes fulfilled? 

I thought it might be interesting and 
worthwhile to examine our thoughts to see 
what we hope to accomplish. 

Has some basic need of the society we 
know still lacked fulfillment? 

Is it a belief that the man we succeeded 
Was unresponsive to changing times and 
challenges? 

Is it the desire for power? 

For prestige? 

Is it cupidity? 

What will we think of our stewardship as 
we look back? 

What values are important? 

How might we judge ourselves? 

Recently at a meeting in Washington, Dr. 
Stephen Ophard of the Calvary Baptist 
Church of New York City observed: 

“The man who goes out to change society 
is an optimist. The man who goes out to 
change society without changing self is a 
lunatic.” 

He took as his test the 14th Chapter of 
Proverbs, 34th verse: “Righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation: but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” 

There are few elective bodies in the world 
with power comparable to the United States 
Senate. No one can walk these corridors with- 
out sensing this fact. Awareness of the spe- 
cial significance of this place—these institu- 
tions, the men whose lives and examples and 
dedication brought this government into be- 
ing, whose convictions set It apart from most 
others and whose loyalty and unfailing love 
helped preserve it—is inescapable. 

It has been said that the first few months 
one is here he is likely to ask, “How did I 
ever get here?" And not infrequently later 
rhetorically to ponder, “How did some of 
these other men get here?” 

Our abilities to contribute toward making 
this a more perfect union may vary as widely 
as do our specific ideas on individual issues. 

But on certain things I think we can agree: 

Each of us knows of some of his own short- 
comings and vices; they need not be enu- 
merated. We know them and God knows 
them. 

Each of us would like to be a better man. 

Each of us knows that there is really little 
time allotted to us. 

Each of us knows the importance of faith 
and courage. 

Let us examine just these four beliefs. We 
can't undo the things we have done wrong. 
But there is always a new beginning. 

Mary Pickford said it well: “. . . this thing 
that we call ‘failure’ is not the falling down, 
but the staying down.” 

Most of us would agree that the challenge 
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of isolation presents us with the opportunity 
to look at ourselves. The sham and guise of 
appearances no longer serve to defend us 
from an accusatory conscience. The transi- 
tory accolades of friends, the momentary ac- 
claim of the press, and the homage fleetingly 
paid to people of importance is gone. Under 
such conditions a man’s thoughts are most 
likely to turn to real values and enduring 
verities, Lillian Watson describes one man’s 
thoughts: 

“Admiral Richard E. Byrd found himself 
in such a situation as he lay in his shack 
buried beneath the ice of Antarctica and 
fought for life against seventy-below temper- 
ature, carbon-monoxide fumes escaping from 
his faulty stove, and an almost overwhelm- 
ing desire to sleep, He recorded the effects of 
this experience upon his sense of values: 

“ ‘The universe is an almost untouched res- 
ervoir of significance and value,’ and man 
need not be discouraged because he cannot 
fathom it. His view of life is no more than a 
flash in time. The details and distractions 
are infinite. It is only natural, therefore, that 
we should never see the picture whole. But 
the universal goal—the attainment of har- 
mony—is apparent. The very act of perceiv- 
ing this goal and striving constantly toward 
it does much in itself to bring us closer and, 
therefore, becomes an end in itself... 

I realized how wrong my sense of values 
had been, and how I had failed to see that 
the simple, homely unpretentious things of 
life are the most important... 

When a man achieves a fair measure of 
harmony within himself and his family cir- 
cle, he achieves peace; and a nation made up 
of such individuals and groups is a happy 
nation, As the harmony of a star in its course 
is expressed by rhythm and grace, so the har- 
mony of a man’s life-course is expressed by 
happiness... 

At the end only two things really matter 
to a man, regardless of who he is; and they 
are the affection and understanding of his 
family. Anything and everything else he 
creates are insubstantial; they are ships given 
ever to the mercy of the winds and tides of 
prejudice. But the family is. an everlasting 
anchorage, a quiet harbor where a man’s 
ships can be left to swing in the moorings of 
pride and loyalty.” 

While each of us knows the importance of 
faith and courage, too often we fail to under- 
stand the power of prayer. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel makes this observation 
drawing upon a lifetime of practicing 
medicine: 

“Prayer is a force as real as terrestrial 
gravity. As a physician, I have seen men, after 
all other therapy has failed, lifted out of 
disease and melancholy by the serene effort 
of prayer. It is the only power in the world 
that seems to overcome the so-called ‘laws of 
nature;’ the occasions on which prayer has 
dramatically done this have been termed 
‘miracles.’ But a constant, quieter miracle 
takes place hourly in the hearts of men and 
women who have discovered that prayer sup- 
plies them with a steady flow of sustaining 
power in their daily lives.” 

Courage, that special quality always in 
short supply, has seldom been more dramati- 
cally displayed than by an Englishman and 
his companions, as they vainly tried to re- 
turn to their base camp at the South Pole. 

Not often does man know with certainty 
that his end is near and realize at the same 
time the only possibility of being able to 
transmit his thoughts lies in the hope that 
what he writes may be discovered by others 
searching for his remains. Such was the clear 
realization confronting Robert Falcon Scott 
as he and an intrepid group of four others 
sought to be the first to reach the South Pole. 
Listen to Lillian Watson: 
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“When at last they did reach it, bitter dis- 
appointment faced them. They were too late! 
Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, had been 
there before them, had beaten them to it. 
Crushed and heartsick, they turned back. 

“The story of their cruel march back to- 
wards civilization, of their heroic struggle 
against the forces of nature, and of their 
cheerful courage and unfailing devotion to 
each other is one of the most inspiring sagas 
of the twentieth century. Week after week 
they pushed through cold and wind. Week 
after week they faced weariness, hunger, and 
pain. 

“One of the five weakened; and though 
they did what they could to help, he soon 
gave up the struggle and died. 

“Another was injured; and unwilling to be 
a burden to his companions, he quietly 
walked out into the blizzard and disappeared. 

“The three who were left pushed on, tor- 
mented and exhausted, but still trying to 
cheer each other and still gallantly pretend- 
ing there was hope. At last, unable to con- 
tinue, they pitched camp—and prayed for a 
break in the weather. But it got worse. A 
blizzard roared day and night over the icy 
wastes and kept them imprisoned. Their fuel 
gave out. Their food gave out. The end was 
near, and they knew it. 

“Captain Scott faced death with the same 
proud courage with which he had faced dis- 
appointment and hardship. Suffering ter- 
ribly, his body brittle with cold, his fingers 
so stiff he could hardly hold a pencil, he 
wrote a last message to the world: 

I do not regret this journey. We took risks; 
we knew we took them. Therefore we have no 
cause for complaint. We bow to the will of 
Providence, determined still to do our best 
to the last. 

Had we lived, I should have had a tale to 
tell of the hardihood, endurance, and cour- 
age of my companions which would have 
stirred the heart of every Englishman. These 
notes and our dead bodies must tell the 
tale... 

“Eight months later the bodies of the three 
men were found, and with them Captain 
Scott’s notes and diary.” 

The last letter Scott wrote was to his friend 
Sir James M. Barrie, from whom he asked 
help and care for his wife and child. 

Captain Scott’s final entry in his diary 
was, “For God’s sake, look after our people.” 

His request is embodied in the ancient 
prophet Micah’s words of timeless relevance 
to us: “To do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” 


GREENING OF THE PAVEMENT 
PEOPLE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, one of 
the most serious problems facing this 
Nation is the continued migration of 
Americans from rural areas to our al- 
ready overcrowded cities. As a result, a 
serious imbalance has resulted with 90 
percent of America thinly populated and 
10 percent incredibly congested. 

For the past few years I have been 
working with Dr. Peter C. Goldmark of 
Stamford, Conn., on his imaginative 
project to correct the imbalance. 

Dr. Goldmark, the inventor of the 
longplaying record, has begun a project, 
the New Rural Society, which seeks to 
use modern telecommunication technol- 
ogy to make rural life more attractive 
and thus stem outward migration. 

Dr. Goldmark has written an interest- 
Ing article for the August 2, 1974 New 
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York Times, entitled “Greening of the 
Pavement People.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Goldmark’s article be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

GREENING OF THE PAVEMENT PEOPLE 
(By Peter C. Goldmark) 

STAMFORD, CONN,—The recent unexpected 
defeat in Congress of the Land Policy and 
Planning Assistance Act of 1973, popularly 
known as the Land Use Bill, which was des- 
ignated in a modest way to redirect patterns 
of American growth, deprived the nation of 
an important chance to deal with one of 
the major sources of America’s current difi- 
culties, the continued misuse of the land on 
which we live. 

The demise of this bill, which is tempo- 
rary, I hope, also indirectly encourages the 
continuing migration of people from coun- 
try to metropolitan areas—a migration that 
in the last 50 years has left 90 per cent of 
America thinly populated and 10 per cent 
incredibly congested. 

Unless this balance is rectified, it is my 
view that some of our major problems, such 
as energy conservation, crime and pollution, 
will intensify. To reverse this process is, of 
course, difficult, and for the last two years I 
have directed a program that, I feel, offers 
a solution. 

This program, known as the New Rural 
Society and funded through Fairfield Uni- 
versity by the United States Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, seeks to 
restore, not by Federal flat but through the 
democratic process, the population balance 
between city and country by making life in 
rural areas more attractive to those who 
would like to live and work there. The proj- 
ect is being carried out in ten towns in a 
northeastern Connecticut planning region. 

The key element in this process is the re- 
direction of modern technology, particularly 
in the telecommunications field, toward so- 
ciety’s critical needs. 

Electronics have not been sufficiently ex- 
ploited for the benefit of rural Americans. 
For example, in medicine and health care a 
number of studies, including the New Rural 
Society project, have demonstrated that by 
using such existing communications tech- 
nology as television links, data-transmission 
and voice-transmission techniques, and the 
computer, health care in sparsely populated 
sections of the country can be markedly im- 
proved. 

Similarly in education, teaching applied 
through satellite technology can convert the 
“little red schoolhouse” into the kind of 
educational experience that only metropol- 
itan centers offer today and bring the class- 
room of a large university to interested stu- 
dents in distant areas. The recent launching 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration’s educational satellite ATS~6, 
beamed to Alaska, the Rocky Mountains and 
Appalachian areas, may demonstrate the 
economics and effectiveness of such an 8p- 
proach for bringing education to people in 
remote regions. 

Metropolitan cultural activities—plays, 
could be carried by satellite and cable tele- 
operas, concerts, ballet, museum visits— 
vision to people in rural areas who might 
otherwise not have the opportunity to view 
them. 

Obviously these applications of communi- 
cations technology are not going to be suffi- 
cient by themselves to attract people to the 
countryside. However, if we attract major 
service businesses or their components, or 
government operations, to rural areas, we 
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will be able to open up new jobs that in turn 
will help attract people. Many of the appar- 
ent advantages that induced businessmen 
to set up operations in large urban centers 
can be provided in the country. The business 
conference, for instance, need not require a 
dozen executives converging on a city or its 
suburbs from distant points. It can be re- 
created realistically by innovative audio 
techniques without executives ever leaving 
their home base. A Connecticut bank recently 
installed an audio-conference system that 
provides the three-dimensional voice effect 
of a regular boardroom even though the par- 
ticipants are many miles apart. 

The New Rural Society plan also holds a 
unique opportunity for America to become 
independent of energy sources from abroad. 

Energy and pollution were not issues when 
the majority of the population was spread 
over a greater part of the country. But when 
more and more people concentrated in large 
cities, where three-quarters of all Americans 
now live, energy needs required that coal be 
given up for oil to avoid pollution. A yolun- 
tary redistribution of population will permit 
the return of coal, America’s most plentiful 
source of electric power, since smaller, dis- 
persed coal-burning plants can provide suffi- 
cient energy without excessive pollutants. 

The single largest use of energy in trans- 
portation is in daily commuting by auto- 
mobile to jobs in the metropolitan areas, 
which consumes more than half our supply 
of gasoline. The New Rural Society, with its 
job-near-home philosophy, strongly encour- 
ages walking or bicycling or short rides in 
small cars. Our current technology is suffi- 
ciently advanced to make feasible low-cost 
electric cars free of pollution. 

A recent Gallup Poll showed that more 
than one-half of all urban dwellers in the 
United States would prefer to live and work 
in rural areas. There are thousands of rural 
towns that our study has pinpointed as 
places to which the population can move. 
However, I think it is essential to maintain 
through local planning and land-use stand- 
ards a uniform population increase in these 
communities. With proper planning meas- 
ures, additional yearly growth rate would be 
1 or 2 per cent per town. 

But I think it takes nothing short of 
creating a national goal to get the entire 
process under way. The consequences of 
doing nothing about population imbalance 
are too frightening to contemplate. 


US.-FLAG AIR TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM IMPORTANT TO AMER- 
ICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
United States-flag air system is vital to 
this country. It serves our national de- 
fense, our security, and our economy. It 
is our link with the world at a time when 
fast communication is critical. 

However, the United States-flag sys- 
tem bears the burden of a number of dis- 
criminatory and unfair competitive 
practices in international air transporta- 
tion. These practices were documented in 
a Civil Aeronautics Board study com- 
pleted last August. And the Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, under the able chairman- 
ship of Senator Howarp W. Cannon, has 
held hearings on legislative remedies to 
address the impact of actions by large, 
government-owned, government-con- 
trolled, and government-financed for- 
eign airlines, which are adverse to our 
private enterprise carriers. 
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It is abundantly clear that United 
States-flag airlines have been sustain- 
ing severe financial losses. For the first 
half of 1974, as reported recently in the 
Wall Street Journal, Pan American 
World Airways sustained a net loss of 
$32.8 million. I understand the Trans 
World Airlines has experienced losses of 
similar scope. 

A substantial portion of these losses 
can be attributed, of course, to skyrock- 
eting prices of jet fuel. Pan Am reported, 
for example, that in June, fuel costs had 
risen 85 percent over a year earlier. But 
price-per-gallon increases have been 
even more severe over recent months. 

On July 31, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board approved air fare increases of 5 
percent on the North Atlantic and 4 per- 
cent on the Mid-Atlantic, as proposed by 
the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation—the group of airlines with world 
routes. These fare increases reportedly 
are directly attributable to the rising 
price of fuel. But they constitute the 
fourth round of increases on the Atlantic 
during 1974—making the average fare 
level more than 30 percent higher than 
a year ago. 

But these measures can, in large meas- 
ure, be self-defeating. They can continue 
to result in fewer numbers of American 
citizens travelling overseas, as the cost 
of travel becomes prohibitive. 

Mr. President, the competitive position 
of our flag carriers must not be further 
eroded. We are talking about an industry 
providing about 100,000 jobs, and involv- 
ing supportive sectors employing more 
than 1 million men and women. 

The U.S.-flag system earns some $3 
billion in foreign exchange annually, and 
this would be lost if the system stopped. 
In 1974, the U.S. trade balance deficit 
is projected at over $5 billion. Without 
the earnings of the U.S. airlines, this 
dollar outflow would be 60 percent high- 
er, and this would compound the serious 
monetary problems created by fluctuat- 
ing oil prices. 

In addition, we must recognize the 
influence of the U.S.-flag system 
on aircraft exports. We have earned 
some $2.7 billion on the sale of civilian 
aircraft and engines. A recent study by 
the Boeing Co., shows a close correla- 
tion between U.S. orders and oversea 
sales. Our airlines tend to set the new- 
plane production line moving by being 
the first customers for these planes; the 
foreign airlines follow suit. 

Moreover, the U.S.-flag system plays 
a vitally important role in assisting 
U.S. Government operations oversea. 
These airlines are the foundation of 
our Civil Reserve Air Fleet—the essential 
supplement to our Air Forces in quickly 
transporting military personnel and ma- 
terial anywhere in the world. And the 
U.S. airlines serve our State Depart- 
ment in the evacuation of American 


personnel from areas threatened by rev- 
olutions and other emergencies. 


There are certain steps that the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
can and must take without delay in as- 
sisting U.S.-fiag airlines to achieve com- 
petitive equality with foreign airlines. 
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I have stated my full support for leg- 
islative action to continue the Export- 
Import Bank. But it is a fact that the 
Export-Import Bank finances the pur- 
chase of American-built aircraft, by 
foreign airlines, at lower interest rates 
than are available to the U.S. airlines. 
Loans to foreign carriers run about 6 to 
7 percent, while U.S.-flag airlines are 
paying upward of 10 percent and more 
for interest when they place their loans 
with institutions in the United States. 
Exim Bank policies should be revised 
in the interest of parity and fair com- 
petition, where foreign governments are 
otherwise enabled to divert their rev- 
enues to heavily subsidize their airlines. 

Second, U.S. payments to our airlines 
carrying overseas mail should be on a 
par with payment rates for foreign 
airlines. I am advised that the Univer- 
sal Postal Union pays foreign airlines 
more money for carrying the same mail 
the same distance than it pays U.S. air- 
lines. Apparently, this is the result of a 
mail formula administered by the CAB 
that works out to a lower rate than the 
UPU pays. Flying side-by-side, from New 
York to London, for instance, a foreign 
airline gets paid $1.77 a ton mile while 
the U.S.-fiag line gets only 29 cents a 
ton-mile. 

Third, it seems clear that international 
negotiations should be pressed on the 
matter of airport and airway user 
charges. U.S. airlines have complained 
strongly about discriminatory practices 
by foreign governments, which include 
the charging of steep airport and airway 
user fees to U.S.-flag airlines, which are 
then passed on as a subsidy to the for- 
eign government-controlled or financed 
airline. 

Congressional study of further meas- 
ures to assure the maintenance of a viable 
U.S.-flag air system, concomitant with 
necessary reforms by our airlines to 
achieve maximum cost efficiency, is also 
clearly warranted. 

Our sole purpose in launching these 
efforts ought to be to fulfill the mandate 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, engaged by 
Congress in 1938. The main tenet of that 
law is that the United States should pro- 
mote air transport so that it will serve 
the foreign and domestic commerce, the 
national defense, and the requirements 
of the U.S. Postal Service. The challenge 
today is to assure that equal competitive 
opportunities in international commerce 
are available to our airlines. 


THE WORLD FOOD SUPPLY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs. which I have the 
privilege to chair, held a series of hear- 
ings on the development of a national 
nutrition policy. One subject covered 
during those hearings dealt with the 
world food situation and what policy the 
United States should develop to deal 
with it. Partly as a result of those recent 
hearings, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
published an extremely perceptive and 
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detailed series of articles by William 
K. Wyant, Jr. I urge my colleagues to 
review these articles, and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOOD-SHORTAGE PERIL: TIME'’S RUNNING OUT 
(By Wiliam K. Wyant Jr.) 


“And I beheld, and lo a black horse; and 
he that sat on him had a pair of balances 
in his hand.”—Book of Revelation. 

WASHINGTON, July 6—The dread Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse, vividly de- 
scribed by St. John in the Bible, have come 
to symbolize famine, war's devastation, pesti- 
lence and death. Famine was the black horse. 
Its hoof-beats are being heard nowaday, in 
some places. 

The sound of the hooves is loudest where 
hunger is a way of life for tens of millions— 
in such crowded, less-favored, less-developed 
parts of the earth as India, Pakistan, Bang- 
ladesh, sub-Saharan Africa. In North Amer- 
ica, it is hardly heard at all except, perhaps, 
on a quiet day at the supermarket. 

There is wide disagreement as to how seri- 
ous the international food shortage might 
become, short-term and long-term. But 
nearly everybody with an informed opinion 
agrees that bad luck with this year’s crops 
could be disastrous, causing widespread 
starvation. 

Looking ahead another three decades or 
so, peering into the next century, an impres- 
sive array of experts and politicians is sound- 
ing the alarm bell about population growth. 
Unless more is done now, they warn, the 
drain on the earth’s resources will become 
intolerable. 

Anyone inclined to be a Pollyanna about 
the future must grapple with the dismal fact 
that the world either cannot or will not— 
in any event, is not—feeding the people 
already on Earth. There is a chronic shortfall, 
unrelated to any emergency. 

Hunger and malnutrition were widespread 
in the poorer countries when the globe's 
population reached two billion in 1930. They 
are widespread today, with the total popula- 
tion approaching four billions. The projec- 
tion for the year 2000—only a quarter cen- 
tury away—is for six to more than seven 
billion mouths to feed. 

The growth, now progressing at a rate of 
about 75,000,000 a year, will be mostly in the 
poorest, hungriest places where today fully 
one-third to one-half the people get insuf- 
ficient food and where 20 to 25 per cent of 
the children die before reaching age five—in 
many instances without ever seeing a square 
meal. 

“Nearly 800,000,000 individuals—40 per cent 
out of a total of two billion—survive on 
incomes estimated (in United States purchas- 
ing power) at 30 cents per day in conditions 
of malnutrition, illiteracy and squalor,” said 
World Bank President Robert S. McNamara 
at Nairobi last September. 

Even so, cases of classical, count-the-ribs 
starvation are seldom encountered. What 
generally happens is that chronically mal- 
nourished or under-nourished people fall 
prey to various ailments that kill them. Sci- 
entists calculated the number of deaths in 
West Africa due to famine last year at 
101,000. 

Affluent Americans have been exposed all 
their lives to melancholy reports of hunger 
and want in faraway lands. They have re- 
sponded generously. They are slow to get 
stirred up about a food problem of new 
dimensions, just as was the case with the 
energy shortage that took many citizens by 
surprise last year. 
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Despite frantic tub-thumpings by informed 
individuals, not much public interest has 
been generated thus far in the United Na- 
tions Population Conference to be held in 
Bucharest in August or the full-dress World 
Food Conference at Rome in November, 

Food and nutrition experts complain that 
the message is not getting through to people. 
Politicians are not taking it seriously enough. 
Several witnesses made that point at recent 
hearings in Washington before the Senate's 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs. 

“I have a feeling they think it is not as 
serious as I have painted it,” Nobel laureate 
Norman E. Borlaug told Senator George Mc- 
Govern (Dem.), South Dakota, the committee 
chairman. Borlaug said it might take a dis- 
aster—such as tens of millions starving to 
death—to force a sharper focus. 

Working with wheat in Mexico, Borlaugh 
developed high-yield strains that greatly in- 
creased harvests in Indian and other coun- 
tries in the 1960s. Other scientists improved 
rice yields. This so-called “green revolution” 
bought a little time, Borlaug says, but the 
time is being wasted. 

He spoke out passionately for control of 
“this population monster with its many ten- 
tacles which reaches out and tries to suppress 
the standard of living...” 

There were multiple warnings about food 
production losing the race with population 
in the 1960s, but in that decade the food pic- 
ture seemed to be brightened perceptibly, 
despite drouth in India. The miracle grains 
were introduced in poor countries. Grain was 
bountiful in the United States. 

What has happened to make the outlook 
more grim in the mid-1970s? What is differ- 
ent? The response is that some of the factors 
that permitted a degree of complacency— 
such as the existence of large American food 
reserves—have changed while the factors 
causing concern, such as population growth, 
have not. 

The decisive year was 1972. The weather 
was bad; It was unfavorable in the Soviet 
Union, India, China, Australia, in the Sahe- 
lian region of Africa and in Southeast Asia. 
The world’s cereal output—including wheat 
as well as coarse grains and rice—dropped by 
33,000,000 tons. This was the first decline in 
more than two decades. Even in the United 
States there was a drop. 

Plagued by severe cold but warmed by 
President Richard M. Nixon’s visit to Moscow, 
the Soviet Union made the most massive 
grain purchases in history. The United States 
shipped the Russians 13,000,000 tons in fiscal 
1973, Mainland China also bought American 
grain. The world price of wheat soared. 

While these and other demands were wiping 
out the American grain carryover—the ac- 
cumulated surplus long available to stabilize 
food prices and help other nations in need— 
American farm products were used to wipe 
out this nation’s trade deficit in 1973 and 
help pay for rising oil imports. 

“Not everyone understands fully how much 
we depend on agricultural exports,” Secretary 
of Agriculture Earl L. Butz told the National 
Press Club in April after returning from a 
trip to six Asian countries. 

“We export two thirds of our wheat,” he 
said, “one half of our soybeans, one third of 
our cotton and one fourth of our feed grains. 
The production from one harvested crop acre 
out of four goes overseas.” 

Butz spoke with pride of the fact that 
American agricultural exports last year top- 
ped food imports by an impressive 9.3 bil- 
lion dollars, offsetting a large deficit in in- 
dustrial trade and paying the nation’s bill 
for oll bought abroad. 

A major change that has come out of all 
this is a fundamental shift away from the 
American farm policy that for 40 years con- 
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trolled and restricted farm output. Farmers 
are no longer being paid to withhold acreage 
from production. They are subject to the 
vagaries of the world market. 

In consequence, the United States does not 
plan—as Butz puts it—to stockpile food for 
the world at taxpayers’ expense in the bins 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. Further- 
more, the United States reserve acreage of 
farmland is feeling the bite of the plow. 

One of the reasons the experts consider 
the present world food situation so precarious 
is that reserve stocks have been virtually 
eliminated. There is not enough surplus on 
hand to fill the breach in the event of bad 
weather. 

The weather has been playing strange 
tricks of late. The United States is commonly 
thought to be “disaster-proof” but the ex- 
tent to which man’s food is dependent on the 
American granary, and to a lesser extent those 
of Canada and Australia, is frightening. 

“During the period since World War II,” 
says Lester R. Brown of the Overseas Devel- 
opment Council, “the world has had two ma- 
jor safety valves: carryover stocks of grain 
in the principal exporting countries, and 
cropland held idle in the United States under 
Government farm programs. 

“Together these reserves provided a sub- 
stantial buffer against the vagaries of 
weather and the whims of the marketplace. 

“In 1961 these two reserves combined rep- 
resented 222,000,000 tons of grain, or 95 days 
of world consumption. By 1974 reserves had 
declined to just 26 days—mere pipeline sup- 
plies. 

Brown and many other food authorities, in- 
cluding Don Paarlberg, director of agricul- 
tural economics for the Department of Agri- 
culture, emphasize that a bad harvest in one 
or more of the major producing countries— 
something like 1972, for example—could be 
grim, 

In addition, there is the adverse factor im- 
posed by the doubling or tripling of food, 
energy and fertilizer prices over the last year 
or so. This has resulted in costs that some 
of the poorer countries cannot meet, 

The upward spiraling of costs has put a 
terrible squeeze on about 40 of the world’s 
poorest countries, the largest being India 
with 600,000,000 people. These countries must 
compete with richer nations for the neces- 
sities of life. The 40 have a population of 
about 900,000,000 and are mostly in Africa, 
South Asia, and the Caribbean and Central 
America, 

Because of the economic squeeze, the 
United Nation's Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
is fearful that its special programs for young 
people in the poorest countries will go by the 
board. At present, UNICEF estimates that 10,- 
000,000 children suffer from severe mal- 
nutrition and may die from its effects. Mil- 
lions more are vulnerable. 


SUFFER THE CHILDREN 
‚By William K. Wyant, Jr.) 

“I have been assured by a very knowing 
American of my acquaintance in London, 
that a young child well nursed is at a year 
old a most delicious, nourishing and whole- 
some food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, 
or boiled . . .”—Jonathan Swift, 1729. 

WASHINGTON, July 8.—The great English 
satirist Jonathan Swift wrote a biting essay 
called “A Modest Proposal” in which he sug- 
gested, with savage humor, that the children 
of poor people in Ireland be fattened up, sold 
on the market, and eaten. 

Swift’s purpose was to call attention in a 
dramatic way to the plight of the poor, It is 
true today, as it was more than 200 years ago 
when Swift wrote, that millions of young 
human beings would be better fed if they 
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had the status of meat animals valuable in 
commerce, 

This is not an exaggeration. Steers being 
prepared for market in this country are bet- 
ter nourished than countless numbers of 
children elsewhere. An American dog or cat, 
with a reasonably humane master, is a king 
by comparison. 

There are pockets of poverty in the United 
States and other developed lands, but well- 
to-do people seldom if ever see young victims 
of the grosser consequences of inadequate 
diets except on television and in press 
photographs. 

They know little of the ailment called 
kwashiorkor, caused chiefly by protein short- 
age and manifesting itself in bloated bellies, 
or the one known as marasmus, which comes 
from deficiencies in both calories and protein 
and turns a child into a shrunken hulk. 

Tragic situations, both chronic and acute, 
exist in various parts of the globe: 

In Mali, Africa, one of the sub-Saharan 
countries oppressed by long drouth, a United 
States health team found that up to 80 per 
cent of children in one nomadic group were 
“acutely undernourished.” 

In India, nearly 1,000,000 children die each 
year because of lack of food, and 60 per cent 
of India’s young children at low income- 
levels suffer from moderate to severe mal- 
nutrition. 

In Guatemala, diarrheal diseases often as- 
sociated with poor nutrition kill 500 times 
as many children in the preschool years as 
they do in this country. 

The United Nation’s Children's Fund fears 
that the current world food shortage could 
bring about an even worse slaughter of the 
innocents. 

A special worry is for the 400,000,000 to 
500,000,000 children estimated to be in about 
40 countries regarded as most impoverished 
and least able to deal with the surging world 
costs of food, oil and fertilizer. Their in- 
creased outlays this year are put at more 
than three billion dollars. 

Typically these countries—mainly in South 
Asia and Africa and the Caribbean area— 
were already on the ropes financially before 
the prices of essential commodities doubled 
and tripled. When the ante went up, they 
did not have enough chips—no oil, nothing 
much to sell in international trade. 

“Faced as they are with unexpected emer- 
gency needs for assistance on a massive scale, 
simply to survive as viable economies, these 
countries are going to find it extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain their basic services for chil- 
dren, let alone expand them,” said UNICEF 
Executive Director Henry R. Labouisse in 
May. 

There has long been what UNICEF calls a 
“quiet emergency” in which 10,000,000 chil- 
dren over the world, at a given point in time, 
are suffering from severe malnutrition and in 
danger of death. What gives urgency to an 
already grievous problem is that things now 
could get much worse, quickly. 

UNICEF is trying to encourage govern- 
ments to provide simple, basic services at the 
village level. The neediest children often are 
found in remote rural places. Many live in 
squalid slums in or around cities—the 
teeming, crowded favelas of Latin America, 
the bustees of India. 

The Children’s Fund's financial resources 
are small and thinly spread. Richer nations 
sweeten the fund, but operations in the field 
involve the co-operation and support of host 
countries whose input may be serveral times 
that of UNICEF. Thus, a withdrawal by local 
governments would cause great harm. 

“If they have to make cuts in national 
budgets and in their import programs,” 
Labouisse warned, “the chance is that they 
will begin to cut back in these social fields.” 

On the average, children in the poorer 
countries receive less than half the protein 
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consumed by children in countries such as 
the United States. In 1970, a child born in 
the United States had a 14 times better 
change of reaching age 5 than one born in 
Guinea, in Africa. He had an 11-to-one ad- 
vantage over a baby born in India anda 7-to- 
one advantage over a Guatemalan. 

When the children who expire before age 
one are ruled out, the disparities between 
rich and poor nations become much more 
staggering. For the one-to-four age group, 
the proportion of children who died was 80 
times higher in Pakistan than in Sweden 
in 1970. 

Alan Berg's “The Nutrition Factor,” pub- 
lished under auspices of the Brookings In- 
stitution in 1978, took note of a report that 
one Latin American clergyman did not regis- 
ter children until they reached 2 years of 
age, because so many die before that it isn’t 
worth it.” 

As the United Nations prepares for the 
World Food Conferences in Rome this No- 
vember, a meeting suggested by Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger, the well-to-do 
countries are thinking in terms of providing 
additional billions in assistance to bail out 
those nations that have been caught in an 
unmanageable food-energy-fertilizer crunch. 

Labouisse, while heartily approving the 
prospective enrichment of aid, finds himself 
haunted by a worry that UNICEF—the UN 
agency with a special responsibility for chil- 
tiren—will be crowded aside. He is determined 
to prevent that. 

As is pointed out by the New Orleans-born 
executive director, formerly United States 
ambassador to Greece, UNICEF deals in mil- 
lions rather than billions but needs a great 
deal more money if it is to do what needs to 
be done for the young. 

Labouisse’s 1975 target for general purposes 
and long-range programs is $100,000,000, a 
sum which advocates say is about what 
people spend in the United States for home 
gardening. It is an amount that might be 
lost in the Pentagon's budget, without being 
missed for a few days. 

The hundred million, about $20,000,000 
more than UNICEF has this year, includes 
funds from governments and private sources. 
About $8,000,000 comes from the sale of 
greeting cards and $15,000,000 from other 
sources, among them the Halloween “Trick 
or Treat” collection made by children. 

Contributions by governments for general 
purposes have been moving up to a level 
estimated this year at $54,000,000 to $57,000,- 
000. The United States has been putting in 
$15,000,000, the largest donation, while the 
Soviet Union in 1973 gave about $814,000. 
Sweden chipped in more than $10,000,000 that 
year. 

Because of world-wide inflation, the extra 
$20,000,000 UNICEF wants for its regular 
work in 1975 will permit no expansion. In 
addition, UNICEF hopes to raise an addi- 
tional $57,000,000 for special emergency tasks 
in Indochina, Ethiopia and the Sahel in 
Africa, Pakistan and elsewhere. 

In addition, Labouisse is passing the tam- 
bourine for an additional $40,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000 a year for two or three years to help 
poor countries deal with the current eco- 
nomic crisis without faltering in the vital 
area of basic services for children. He puts 
stress on child nutrition and health in Africa 
and Asia. 

Although the Children’s Fund has a special 
mission, it is obvious that other United Na- 
tions agencies—the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation—also benefit the young. So do a host 
of churches, private groups and foundations. 

Hunger, malnutrition and neglect of chil- 
dren can and do occur in rich countries 
like the United States, with a per capita 
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income of more than $5000 a year, as well 
as in the poorest countries such as India, 
with $110, or Mali, with $70. 

But there is a difference, World Bank 
President Robert S. McNamara says, between 
relative poverty and absolute poverty. The 
absolute kind is rare in the well-to-do na- 
tions. McNamara defines it as “a condition of 
life so degraded by disease, illiteracy, mal- 
nutrition, and squalor as to deny its victims 
basic human necessities.” 

Hungry children, wherever they may be, 
are now almost universally regarded as a 
reproach to civilized man even though there 
is a strong persistence of the old, traditional 
view that starvation is one of nature’s ways 
of taken care of the population problem. 

In the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the UN’s General Assem- 
bly more than a quarter century ago, it was 
stated that “everyone has the right to a 
standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his family.” 
Food was the first necessity to be mentioned. 

On paper at least, the world’s children 
received a special safeguard of thelr very 
own in 1959 when the General Assembly 
approved a Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child which says, among other things: “The 
child shall have the right to adequate nu- 
trition, housing, recreation and medical serv- 
ices.” 

The UN proclaimed also that in all cir- 
cumstances children shall be among the 
first to receive protection and relief. Unfor- 
tunately, there have been many slips twixt 
cup and lip. As Labouisse bleakly observes, 
children are apt to be the first to have their 
needs forgotten if things get tight. 

Getting the right kind of food to the 
young, in sufficient quantity, is a very com- 
plex task. It involves not only the sheer 
availability of food—the problem in many 
places—but education about proper diet, 
sanitation, and the like. Ignorance, apathy, 
selfishness, politics and human stubborness 
are obstacles. 

A pair of blue jays seem to know by in- 
stinct what to feed their nestlings and where 
to get it. For human parents, life is more 
complicated. Even well-to-do American 
mothers, alded by Dr. Benjamin Spock and 
blessed with abundance, have trouble dis- 
tinguishing wheat from chaff at the market. 
Physicians may disagree about what is or is 
not nutritious. 

But there is not much disagreement among 
medical and nutritional experts about the 
evil consequences of the kind of gross mal- 
nutrition and under-nutrition that falls to 
the lot of multiple millions of children in 
the poorer lands. 

There is nothing much new about the 
misfortunes of the young in the less-devel- 
oped countries, except that an impressive 
number of experts warn that they threaten 
to get worse. 

SURGING POPULATION THREATENS TO OUTSTRIP 
WORLD Foop OUTPUT 

Population, when unchecked, increases in 
a geometrical ratio. Subsistence increases 
only in an arithmetical ratio. A slight ac- 
quaintance with numbers will show the 
immensity of the first power in compari- 
son with the second—Thomas Robert 
Malthus, 1798. 

(By William K. Wyant Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 9.—When the twin 
problems of food and population are de- 
bated nowadays, there is frequent mention 
of the gentle English parson, Thomas Robert 
Malthus and his grim view of the universe— 
namely, that man’s tendency to multiply 
will cancel out man’s efforts to improve the 
quality of life. 

The bleak Malthusian rule, laid down 176 
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years ago, is that much of humanity is 
doomed to misery and want because expand- 
ing numbers will always outrace food produc- 
tion. Driven by his logic, he opposed charity 
for the poor, fearing it would encourage them 
to have children who could not be fed. 

Food output has been stepped up since 
Malthus’s time to a degree he could not 
have imagined, but so has population 
growth. The frightening outlook that some 
experts now forsee has caused Malthus to 
emerge from the shadows and receive a be- 
lated curtain call. 

“| Do not think that the ghost of Mal- 
thus has been exorcised,” said Addeke H. 
Boerma of The Netherlands, director gen- 
eral of the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, in a speech to the 
International Development Conference last 
October. 

It is true that the world has the techno- 
logical capacity to feed many more people 
than now inhabit the planet, Boerma said, 
put there is more to the food and popula- 
tion equation than technology. 

What must be recognized, Boerma said, is 
that “the world has never come anywhere 
close to a situation in which everyone has 
had enough food for an adequate standard of 
living... 

“Today, in fact, there are grounds for 
believing that, as a result of events in the 
last year or so, the situation has actually 
become worse.” 

World Population Year is currently being 
observed by the United Nations, which is 
sponsoring a World Population Conference at 
Bucharest, Romania, Aug. 19-30. In Novem- 
ber, the UN will hold its World Food Con- 
ference at Rome. 

Some of the experts are not hesitating to 
say that the prospective growth in the num- 
ber of people on Earth is a greater danger 
than the threat of nuclear war. 

The UN estimates a world total of nearly 
four billion for mid-1974—actually 3,940,- 
249,000—and is projecting an increase of an- 
other billion by 1985. 

The rate of increase is about 2 percent 
a year. At that rate, the world’s population 
would double in 35 years. About 75,000,000 
persons a year—I16 times the population of 
Missouri—are being added, and as was ob- 
served by Malthus, the total expands with 
increasing speed. 

Although the rich industrialized countries 
appear to be stabilizing their population 
growth, the less-developed countries—typi- 
cally those least able to feed and employ 
their people—are not. 

Short of war, famine or pestilence of in- 
credible dimensions, the world will have sev- 
eral billion more mouths to feed in 30 years 
or so. The UN’s assumption is that another 
doubling by the year 2000 is inevitable. 

The impact of such growth is difficult to 
grasp in a state such as Missouri, with a 
population of fewer than 5,000,000 and a 
density of under 70 persons a square mile. 
It is easier to understand in Calcutta, which 
by the early 1960s had more than 100,000 
persons a square mile. 

Lester R. Brown, in his new book, “In 
The Human Interest,” published as back- 
ground for The Bucharest conference next 
month, explained that it took the world until 
1830, roughly three decades after Maithus 
issued his tract, to reach the one-billion 
mark in population. In another 100 years, in 
1930, the two-billion mark was reached. The 
total had doubled in one century. 

Since President Herbert Hoover’s period 
and the Great Depression, the rate of growth 
has soared, It took only 30 years to add the 
third billion in 1960, another 15 for the 
fourth in 1975. Another billion are expected 
by 1986, a duration of only 11 years. In nine 
more, by 1995, the sixth billion is to be 
achieved. 
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The population of the United States, the 
wealthiest of nations, doubled from 1920 to 
the present, moving from 105,710,000 several 
years after World War I to a total of 211,- 
551,000 in April 1974. But this country’s 
rate of increase has declined recently to 
only about seven-tenth's of one per cent. 

At that rate, the United States population 
would still be well under half a billion a 
century hence. In the developed nations gen- 
erally, including the Soviet Union and Ja- 
pan, comparable and in many cases larger 
reductions in growth have been attained. 

It is a different story, for most of the less- 
developed countries, where most of the peo- 
ple live and where per capita annual in- 
come often is less than $200. The World 
Bank lists more than 22 nations where popu- 
lation growth ranged between 3 and 4 per 
cent in the period 1965-71. This means a 
doubling in 17 to 24 years. 

Mexico is an example. Brown calculated 
that Mexico, with a population of 50,000,000 
in 1970 growing at 3.3 per cent annually, 
would have 1.2 billion people in the year 
2070 if the rate were not slowed. For major 
countries, the most spectacular growth rate 
was in El Salvador, which had 3.9 per cent. 

A special case is India, which has about 
616,357,000 people and is growing at a rate 
of about 2.2 per cent. The Indians have 
an ambitious family planning program, but 
their huge population would double in 32 
years at the current rate. Outside experts 
do not see how it can be leveled off before 
tt soars to more than one billion. 

“Whatever we are doing, the world popula- 
tion is going to double in the same time span 
that it has taken the United Nations to build 
up its present social and economic programs,” 
says Rafael M. Salas, a Filipino, the executive 
director of the UN’s Fund for Population 
Activities. 

The governments of the United States and 
other nations have taken a marked interest 
in the population problem in recent years. 
This country’s outlays for research and fam- 
ily planning services are put at more than a 
billion dollars from 1971 to 1975, with an ad- 
ditional half billion in help to other coun- 
tries. 

Nobody has yet belled the population tiger, 
but there is a glimmer of hope in the wide- 
spread assumption among experts that the 
world’s resources could—if properly used— 
support in reasonable comfort more than 
twice the present number of people. 

The evidence is substantial that as hu- 
man beings grow more prosperous and can 
look forward to a decent life they tend to 
have fewer children. Malthus himself recog- 
nized that this was the case. 

Militating against any “pie in the sky” 
complacency, however, is the failure of the 
world as presently organized to feed, clothe 
and house a great part of its present num- 
bers. Can it reorganize in 30 years or so to 
take care of twice the population? 

Those concerned are haunted by a feeling 
of too little being done too late. Former Sen- 
ator Joseph D. Tydings (Dem.), Maryland, 
now special counsel for the UN Fund for 
Population Activities, expressed the mood re- 
cently in testimony before the Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs. 

Tydings told of having taken a delegation 
of Japanese through the slums of Calcutta 
last October. 

“No description of Lucifer’s regions by 
theologians or writers of the past are as ut- 
terly grim and grotesque,” Tydings said, “as 
& walk in the streets of present-day Calcutta. 

“The sight of starving children struggling 
with ravens and emaciated dogs for scraps of 
food on rotten piles of garbage, or the late 
evening garbage trucks picking up corpses 
from the sidewalks in their daily clean-up, 
leaves you with a sickness of the soul and 
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mind and spirit for weeks and weeks there- 
after.” 


Low GRAIN RESERVES COMPOUNDING WORLD 
Foop PROBLEM 


“The major catastrophe will happen before 
the end of the century. We shall, in the rich 
countries, be surrounded by a sea of famine, 
involving hundreds of millions of human be- 
ings .. .”—C, P. Snow at Fulton, Mo., Novem- 
ber 1968. 

(By William K. Wyant, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 10—When Lord Snow 
made his “State of Siege” address at Mis- 
souri’s Westminister College nearly six years 
ago, he predicted that the world’s well-to-do 
would some day watch at their television sets 
as millions of their fellow-mortals starved to 
death before their eyes. 

It has begun to look as if Snow was right, 
in some respects at least. He feared local 
famines, beginning in the period 1975-80, 
would spread into a “sea of hunger.” It is 
now mid-1974, and people are already watch- 
ing television shots of starving people in the 
Sahel region of Africa and elsewhere. 

In 1972, a year of bad weather, world grain 
production fell about 70,000,000 tons short of 
a demand that has been rising by more than 
30,000,000 tons a year, rain or shine. Last 
year’s crop was better, but this year the out- 
look is widely regarded as hazardous. 

It is hazardous because world grain re- 
serves are dangerously thin—now down to 
less than 30 days of consumption—because 
the poorest countries are being priced out of 
the food, oll and fertilizer markets, and be- 
cause of myriad uncertainties about the 1974 
harvest. 

What frightens some of the experts is that 
there is not enough margin for error. It 
alarms them that a “silent crisis of malnu- 
trition” now affects up to one billion human 
beings and might get worse. 

In terms of grain, the actual shortfall of 
the 1972 crop was only about 3 per cent of 
world production. This was doubled by a 3 
per cent increase in demand, stemming from 
the annual population rise of about 75,000,- 
000 persons and by growing competition for 
available food. 

There is fairly general agreement that an- 
other 1972 would be a calamity. And al- 
though this year’s crop has been forecast in 
favorable terms, it is obvious that the va- 
garies of weather could upset predictions, 
and that what has happened before could 
happen again. 

The note of urgency was sounded clearly 
in a preliminary assessment issued June 2 
in preparation for the United Nations World 
Food Conference to be held at Rome Nov. 
5-16. It was released by Sayed Ahmed Marei, 
the Egyptian who is secretary-general of the 
conference. 

By 1985, the assessment said, the vast ma- 
jority of poor or developing countries will 
have a total cereals gap of 85,000,000 tons a 
year if the present growth rates for popula- 
tion, food production and demand continue 
as they are now. This would mean a need to 
import about three times more than the poor 
nations received in 1969-72. 

“If, as expected, the 1974 harvests are good 
in some countries beating all records,” the 
UN report says, “then stocks can be partly 
replenished, but it will take more than one 
good season to bring them back to safe levels. 
At the same time, a shortfall in some areas 
cannot be ruled out. 

“In such a case, an equitable distribution 
of available export supplies might become 
a matter of great concern. Thus, the world’s 
food situation hss suddenly become exposed 
to an uncertainty of unacceptable propor- 
tions.” 

The UN assessment, largely prepared by its 
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Food and Agriculture Organization, noted 
that “the optimism about the world food sit- 
uation and prospects that was prevalent at 
the end of the sixties has given way to wide- 
spread anxiety.” 

Total grain production on the earth was 
about 1.2 billion tons in 1972. It has been 
going up by about 30,000,000 tons a year, 
but in the less-developed countries the rate 
of advance in food output has barely kept 
up with population growth. In more than 40, 
it has fallen short of population and the 
growth of demand at home. 

For both the short term and the long term, 
the rest of the world depends heavily on 
the United States. This country produces 
about one fourth of the total grain but is 
the source of more than 40 per cent of what 
moves in world trade. It is the principal re- 
pository of reserve grain stocks, which now 
have declinec to only about 89,000,000 tons, 
analysts estimate. 

To make matters worse, international food 
assistance has been declining as prices rose 
and supplies became tight. And shipments 
from rich to poor countries reached a peak 
of 18,000,000 tons in 1964-65 and for many 
years accounted for 30 to 45 per cent of 
what the poor countries imported. 

But in 1972-73 food aid shipments de- 
clined to below 10,000,000 tons, the lowest 
since the late 1950s, and this year the out- 
look is for a further fall to 5,000,000 or 6,- 
000,000 tons. Food assistance has come 
mainly from United States surplus stocks 
under Foor for Peace, but that cornucopia 
shows signs of petering out. 

All in all, it is a cobra’s basket of prob- 
lems that will bring the rich and poor na- 
tions to the conference table in Rome in the 
autumn. A charitable desire to take care of 
the needy is not the only motive that brings 
them together. Disrupted world markets and 
hunger-related political turbulence affect 
rich and poor alike, 

At the Rome meeting, much will be ex- 
pected of the United States. This wealthiest 
of countries, with a corner on food compa- 
rable to what the Persian Gulf sheikhs have 
on oil, will be in the position of a billionaire 
at a church supper. 

C. P. Snow’s gloom-and-doom view of the 
future has been echoed by many. William 
and Paul Paddock’s “Famine—1975!" came 
out in 1967. Paul R. Ehrlich’s “The Popula- 
tion Bomb”—too many people, too little food, 
a dying planet—was published the next year. 

In 1972 the so-called Club of Rome, a 
group of scientists and thinkers backed by 
research at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, exploded a bombshell called “the 
limits to growth.” It imparted a sense of ex- 
treme urgency. 

But a great many responsible obsef'vers are 
more cheerful than Lord Snow although 
keenly aware of shoals ahead. For example, 
Roger Revelle, director of population studies 
at Harvard University, said in 1970 that “the 
proportion of the world’s human population 
which is seriously malnourished is less than 
at any time since the Paleolithic.” 

D. Gale Johnson, chairman of the econom- 
ics department at the University of Chicago, 
found absolutely no basis last December for 
statements that “half the world’s population 
goes to bed hungry every night.” 

Johnson acknowledged that “ a significant 
fraction” of people have diets that ad- 
versely affect human life and activity, but he 
pointed out that for most people, throughout 
most of recorded history, food had been a 
chancy affair, with disaster ever present as 
crops were put in. 

“My position is a simple one,” Johnson 
said, “. . . namely, that the percentage of the 
world’s population who find themselves sub- 
ject to actual famine conditions is probably 
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lower now than at any time in the past and 
that per capita food supplies are now at a 
level that has permitted a major increase in 
life expectancy in the past two decades.” 

It is true, as Johnson pointed out, that 
with improvements in communication and 
transport the incidence of outright famine 
has diminished. In Bengal’s great famine of 
1769-70, about 10,000,000 died. In the Bengal 
famine of 1943, one fatality estimate is 1,- 
500,000. But disaster was averted by heroic 
effort when famine stalked Bihar—north of 
Bengal—in 1966-67. 

The current drought, misery and famine 
in the sub-Saharan tier of Sahelian countries 
in Africa demonstrate, however, that there 
are limits to what the developed nations are 
willing or able to do in remote areas where 
communications are poor and massive help 
is needed. 

It is one thing to ship food to a stricken 
area when food is in surplus in the United 
States and a few other exporting countries. 
It would be a different, more terrifying prob- 
lem if crops failed in a country as large as 
India, for example, and if there was nothing 
much to ship in. 


ANXIETY OVER CHANGES IN CLIMATE 


Behold, there come seven years of great 
plenty throughout all the land of Egypt: and 
these shall arise after them seven years of 
famine . . —Book of Genesis 

(By William K. Wyant, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 11.—In the Bible, young 
Joseph warned Pharaoh to lay up grain 
against the bad years. Modern-day Pharaohs 
in the White House and elsewhere are get- 
ting word from climatologists that the 
weather ahead may bring lean times. 

Joseph's advice to Egypt was to set up 
large grain reserves so that people would eat 
when crops failed. That was done, and it 
worked. Modern world leaders are not so for- 
tunate. If they meet bad weather in the near 
future, they will be caught in a terrible bind. 

The view is widely shared among scientists 
that the last few decades have been a time of 
extraordinarily good weather and that a pe- 
riod of less favorable, colder climate is over- 
due, if not already at hand. 

In these halcyon decades, mankind has 
made giant strides in the production of food. 
The number of mouths to feed has about 
doubled in 45 years, moving from two bil- 
lions to nearly four. With all these people on 
board, what happens if Spaceship Earth runs 
into a gale? 

The worst consequences now foreseen 
would fall on the huge areas of Asia and 
Africa that depend on fickle but life-saving 
monsoon rains, but even the United States, 
as older Americans who recall the Dust Bowl 
of the 1930s know, is not exempt from the 
vagaries of climate. 

Among climatologists, a leading soothsayer 
on the gloomy side is Reid A. Bryson, director 
of the Institute for Environmental Studies 
at the University of Wisconsin. He is one 
weatherman unfraid of putting his forecasts 
on the line. What has happened before, he 
insists, could happen again. 

Bryson, was quoted in Fortune magazine 
in February as saying that the climatic 
change now going on could, if it continued, 
affect all the world’s population—"like a bil- 
lion people starving.” Last month he told the 
Post-Dispatch: “All hell can break loose this 
year.” 

Not all of Bryson’s colleagues agree with 
his more dramatic conclusions. Many go 
along with him generally, but lack his cer- 
tainty. As a modern-day Joseph, however, he 
has been getting the ear of the high and 
mighty as he challenges conventional wis- 


dom and exhorts them to be careful with 
food. 
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While the United States Department of 
Agriculture was projecting the best American 
crop in history this year, and a pretty good 
one in the Soviet Union, Bryson was saying 
the generally optimistic forecasts are not 
necessarily so. 

“The evidence is now abundantly clear,” 
he told Senators at a hearing last October, 
“that the climate of the Earth is changing 
and is changing in a direction that is not 
promising in terms of our ability to feed the 
world, 

“Since about 1940 the northern hemi- 
sphere has been cooling off, rapidly approach- 
ing the levels of 100 years ago, but, more im- 
portant than this cooling, the pattern of 
climate—especially the pattern of where the 
rains fall—has also been changing.” 

The change was slight, under one degree 
centigrade. But the International Federa- 
tion of Institutes for Advanced Study at 
Stockholm alerted political leaders in May 
that the cooling trend is cutting into grow- 
ing seasons and causing climatic extremes. 

A shortfall of only about 3 per cent in 
world grain production brought great dis- 
ruption and misery in 1972, the experts point- 
ed out, and the consequences of even worse 
weather can be imagined. 

A factor causing much concern to Bryson 
and others is an apparent southward move- 
ment of the great inland deserts of North 
Africa and Asia, along with displacement of 
the monsoon rainfall that nourishes crops 
now feeding the hungry half of the world in 
regions south of the deserts and north of the 
Equator. 

In the great monsoon belt—China, sub- 
Saharan Africa and China—the winters are 
dry and rains come in the summer. When 
the rains do not come, there is grief and 
trouble. Bryson says monsoon failure is as- 
sociated with thickening of polar ice, which 
has been happening. 

India had drouths every three or four years 
in the early part of the twentieth century, 
Bryson told Congress last fall, but with bet- 
ter weather of recent decades the frequency 
of drouth fell to once in 18 years. In the last 
few years the rate has been going up. 

“If drouths return to India with a fre- 
quency like that which prevailed at the turn 
of the century,” he said, “but with a popula- 
tion swollen four-fold, the human and po- 
litical consequences will be enormous.” 

As for the Sahelian zone of sub-Saharan 
Africa—a tier of six wretchedly poor coun- 
tries where human beings and cattle have 
been dying—Bryson says that the 30,000,000 
inhabitants are up against an adverse cli- 
matic trend that began in 1951. It is not, he 
says, merely six or seven years of drouth, as 
often supposed. 

The six Sahelian countries are Mauritania, 
Senegal, Mali, Upper Volta, Niger and Chad. 
Their per capita incomes range from $70 to 
$250 a year. People are migrating south from 
the encroaching desert. Drouth and famine 
have taken heavy toll to the east, in Ethio- 
pia. 
The Rockefeller Foundation invited Bry- 
son, Lester R. Brown of the Overseas Devel- 
opment Council, and others to a conference 
in New York in January on weather and cli- 
mate change. The foundation will help fi- 
nance an international climate research proj- 
ect in which the Soviet Union will take part. 

Copies of the Rockefeller conference re- 
port went to the World Bank in Washington 
and to federal officials. Bryson attended a 
meeting at San Diego in April under White 
House sponsorship, and another in Washing- 
ton in June. He recited the history of cli- 
matic change and applied the lessons of that 
history to the future. 

The word that climate must be taken seri- 
ously apparently was passed to Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger, who in his address 
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to the sixth special session of the United 
National General Assembly in April described 
as “ominous” the possibility of changes in 
the monsoon belt and perhaps elsewhere. 

As Kissinger said, the poorest countries are 
tormented by many disasters that are man- 
made. The specter of adverse climatic shifts 
involves natural forces over which man has 
little or no control, except insofar as he can 
store up food against bad weather. 

India, with its more than 600,000,000 peo- 
ple—many millions of them chronically on 
short rations—is a grim example of the in- 
transigence of the climate-population-food 
problem. 

In 1769-70 came the great famine in Ben- 
gal in which about 10,000,000 are said to 
have perished. 

In 1790-92, the so-called “skull famine” 
in which the Indian casualties were so nu- 
merous they could not be buried. 

In 1876-78, a major famine that killed 
5,000,000 Indians while about 9,000,000 to 
10,000,000 Chinese were starving in the north 
part of China. 

In 1899-1901, another Indian famine that 
took 1,000,000 lives. 

In 1943, during World War II, the Bengal 
famine in which fatalities are estimated 
variously at 1,500,000 to 3,000,000. 

It is a point of great pride with the Indians 
that since independence from Great Britain 
in 1947 they have managed to avoid that 
kind of mass starvation. They have doubled 
grain production since the 1950s, moving 
from about 55,000,000 tons two decades ago 
to 108,000,000 last year. 

But there have been some very close shaves 
with disaster. To its friends, India has ap- 
peared like a blindfolded man tottering on 
the edge of a cliff. The 1965-66 drouth would 
have been costlier had it not been for massive 
food shipments from the United States. 

And but for spectacular increases in wheat 
output achieved with the miracle grains of 
the Green Revolution, which India embraced 
heartily in the 1960s, the dry years of the 
early 1970s, might have taken a heavy toll 
in lives, American experts believe, As it was, 
the 1972 crop was short and India had to im- 
port 4,000,000 tons. 

This crop year does not look good for 
India. Dry weather in January and February 
destroyed hopes for a bumper 30,000,000-ton 
wheat crop, as did lack of fertilizer and fuel 
for irrigation pumps. The yield was only 23,- 
000,000 tons. For India’s second harvest, 
mostly rice, the summer monsoon was late 
and some fear that the total year’s crop 
might be as low as 100,000,000 tons—not 
enough. 

In an interview here, Indian Ambassador 
T. N. Kaul emphasized that India had pro- 
gressed from an annual grain crop of less 
than 50,000,000 tons in 1947 to around 115,- 
000,000 and was targeting 140,000,000 by 1979. 

Ambassador Kaul said 115,000,000 tons 
would be adequate and “we can make it” 
on only 110,000,000. 

‘If there is a good monsoon, O.K.” he said. 
“If the monsoon is unfavorable, we could be 
short anything from 5,000,000 to 15,000,000 
tons.” 

In contrast to India and the Soviet Union, 
where crops are dangerously vulnerable to 
weather, the United States is blessed with an 
extraordinary variability in climate and 
growing conditions. 

“We never get a drouth that affects all our 
food growing in one year,” says William M, 
Johnson of thu Agriculture Department’s 
Soil Conservation Service. Local disasters 
occur, but not a combination that breaks 
down production all over the country at the 
same time. 

“As we learn more,” Johnson says, “we 
are approaching a disaster-proof agricul- 
ture.” 
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Nevertheless, the United States is subject 
to adverse climatic trends just as are other 
places. Grievous drouths affecting vast areas 
have occurred, as when dust rose high over 
the Great Plains in the 1930s. Wet weather 
can wreak havoc also. 

The Soil Conservation Service is watching 
with apprehension as farmers of the Mid- 
west, Great Plains and Southern Plains plow 
up millions of acres that have been held in 
reserve, Already, there are reports of heavy 
damage from wind erosion. 

UNITED STATES CALLED COMPLACEMENT ABOUT 
WORLD HUNGER 


“All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 

thereof is as the flower of the field.” 
—ISAIAH 
(By William K. Wyant Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 12.—The Arabs have the 
oil and the Americans have the food. Less 
fortunate peoples will be looking hopefully 
to both when the United Nations World Food 
Conference meets in Rome next November 
to talk about feeding the hungry. 

Food or the lack of it is acknowledged to 
be a problem of extreme urgency. Massive in- 
ternational efforts to solve it are being urged. 
Whether the many-tongued array of national 
spokesmen gathering in Rome will act deci- 
sively and effectively is in doubt. History 
argues no. 

Among scientists concerned about food and 
population, there is strong dissatisfaction 
over what they regard as complacency among 
politicians in the United States and else- 
where. The leaders, they say, are ignoring 
the circling buzzards of famine. 

In a lecture to the Indian Academy of 
Science at New Delhi last March, the Ameri- 
can Nobel laureate Norman E, Borlaug got 
a standing ovation when he suggested that 
“all decision-makers quit eating for 15 days 
before making decisions on food.” The last 
three days, he said, they ought to do without 
water, too. 

“It's a good idea,” said Senator George 
McGovern (Dem.) South Dakota, last month 
when Borlaug testified before McGovern’s 
select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs. 

Borlaug won the Nobel Prize for his work 
in Mexico under Rockefeller Foundation aus- 
pices. He developed high-yield, short-strawed 
wheat that would take plenty of fertilizer 
without getting top-heavy and falling over. 
He thinks the Green Revolution, as some 
term it, bought precious time that politicians 
are frittering away. 

“Without food, we only live for about three 
weeks at best,” Borlaug remarked to the 
McGovern panel, 

It is, Borlaug suggested, “a pretty precar- 
ious way to run a world” to tolerate a situa- 
tion in which food reserves are well-nigh 
exhausted, the poorest countries need grain 
and oil and fertilizer they cannot pay for at 
increasing prices, and a major crop failure 
this year or next would bring ruin. 

Borlaug said he had flown over the oil- 
rich Arabian peninsula a few weeks earlier 
at night. So much natural gas was being 
s ”»”—wasted—that it looked like the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. That gas, he said, 
should be used to make nitrogen fertilizer. 

A lot is being said currently about the 
wastage of natural gas in connection with 
Arab oil production. Indian Ambassador T. N. 
Kaul said Saudi Arabia alone was flaring 
half as much gas as the United States uses in 
a year. India stands to lose millions of tons 
of grain this year because fertilizer cannot 
be had. 

Plenty of fertilizer is essential for the new 
miracle wheat and rice that offer prospects 
for increasing per-acre yield in countries 
that are short of food. 
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It makes no sense to waste the Persian 
Gulf’s natural gas or to withhold nitrogen 
fertilizer from developing countries where it 
has a two-fold impact on grain output, but 
that is what is being done. In consequence, 
the poor nations will be short millions of 
tons of grain this year they otherwise could 
grow for themselves. 

The UN’s Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion has just reported that the less devel- 
oped countries will be lacking 2,000,000 tons 
of nitrogen fertilizer for the next crop. This 
means a loss of 16,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons 
of grain, enough to feed 100,000,000 people 
by Asian standards. 

“It will cost these countries 3 billion dol- 
lars more to import food from elsewhere than 
if they got the fertilizer now,” said James P. 
Grant, president of the Overseas Develop- 
ment Council. He estimated the United 
States uses about 3,000,000 tons a year for 
such purposes as lawns, golf courses and 
cemeteries. 

President Richard M. Nixon is being urged 
by concerned members of Congress to ask 
the American people to “practice austerity” 
on nonessential uses of fertilizer so that in- 
creased amounts can be freed up to farmers 
in this country and for shipment abroad. 

Expansion of world fertilizer was a major 
point in the address made at the UN May 9 
by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem.) of 
Minnesota, who declared that the “battle 
against global poverty and disease is being 
lost.” 

Much of the emphasis at the Rome confer- 
ence will be on re-establishing a world food 
reserves and on finding ways whereby the 
richer nations can temper the wind for some 
40 or more poorest countries—the “Fourth 
World’’—which, it is feared, might go under 
if not helped. 

The list of the poorest ranges from Afghan- 
istan in Asia to Zaire in Africa. It includes 
India and Bangladesh and Pakistan, a clutch 
of African countries and some elsewhere in 
Asia and the Caribbean. In general, these are 
countries that did not have enough chips 
to stay in the international poker game when 
the ante went up. 

It has been estimated by the Overseas De- 
velopment Council, an independent, non- 
profit organization here, that the non-oil 
producing countries of the developing 
world—totaling about 90 in all—will have 
to spend about 15 billion dollars more this 
year for oll, food and fertilizer than last 
year. For the poorest 40 of them, the deficit 
is about 3 billions. 

In contrast, the council’s estimate is that 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, centering around the Persian 
Gulf, will be raking in five times more money 
this year than in 1972—about 85 billions of 
which 50 to 65 will be available for invest- 
ment or deposit. 

More than half the prodigious ofl bonanza 
will go to the five states of Saudi Arabia, 
Libya, Kuwait, Abu Dhabi and Qatar. The 
population of the five combined is only about 
11,000,000 people. 

Even for the United States, the wealthiest 
and most advanced industrially of nations, 
the hike in oil prices has caused difficulty. 
But the United States has been able to offset 
its oll purchases by selling farm products 
abroad, particularly grain. 

This agriculturally productive country has 
been immensely generous in the past with 
its surplus. Under Food for Peace, billions 
of dollars worth of wheat and other grains 
and commodities have been given away 
abroad or sold on easy terms. But the larder 
is about cleaned out. The emphasis is on 
food for oil. 

“A world community must assure that all 
its people are fed,” Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger told the United Nations last 
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Sept. 24, in proposing the World Food Con- 
ference to be held in Rome this autumn. 

The conference objective, as suggested by 
Kissinger, was to talk about “ways to main- 
tain adequate food supplies, and to harness 
efforts of all nations to meet the hunger and 
malnutrition resulting from natural disas- 
ters.” 

Kissinger said nations in a position to do 
so should offer technical assistance in the 
conservation of food. He said the United 
States was ready to join with others in pro- 
viding that help. 

At the UN's special session April 15, Kis- 
singer was more eloquent. He said the United 
States, with another record harvest in sight, 
would take part in a “major world-wide ef- 
fort to rebuild food reserves.” A central con- 
ference objective, he said, must be to re- 
store the world’s capacity to deal with 
famine. 

“A condition in which one billion people 
suffer from malnutrition is consistent with 
no concept of justice,” he said, as he called 
for a balance between food production and 
population growth. 

With great expectations, the Rome con- 
ference was organized. Sayed Ahmed Marel, 
longtime minister of agriculture in Egypt, 
was appointed secretary-general with three 
deputies—John A. Hannah of the United 
States, Aleksei Roslov of the Soviet Union, 
and Sarta Aziz of Pakistan. 

Hannah, former president of Michigan 
State University, was until recently head of 
the Agency for International Development, 
He is being assisted by Andrew J. Mair, a 
former Colorado farmer who heads AID’s of- 
fice of Food for Peace, 

The United States co-ordinator for the 
Rome conference is Ambassador Edwin M 
Martin, a senior adviser to Kissinger. Work- 
ing with Ambassador Martin are Glenn Tus- 
sey of the Agriculture Department and Dan- 
iel Shaughnessy of Food for Peace. 

“It is essential to agree on an international 
system of national food reserves which will 
prevent us from being dependent on the luck 
of good weather to prevent widespread fam- 
ine, as has been the case last year and this,” 
Martin said. 

Another prime objective of the conference 
will be to expand agricultural production 
where more food is needed. Some observers 
think the less developed countries became 
too dependent on the American granary. 
There is immense potential for expansion, 
but it will require massive inputs of capital. 

Farmers in the United States tend to dis- 
like the building up of huge reserve stocks 
because they are subject to political control 
and can be dumped on the market, depress- 
ing prices. 

The United States, as the principal source 
of surplus or export food, would be unlikely 
to agree to a World Food Bank plan gov- 
erned by others, and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Earl A. Butz has made it clear this 
country will not continue to store food at 
high cost to taxpayers. 

As the nation hammers out its position in 
the food emergency—what it will do and 
what it will not do—some tension is re- 
ported between Kissinger as the food diplo- 
mat and Butz, a champion of free market, big 
farm output, and sales abroad at good prices. 

It is inevitable that there will be cleavage 
at Rome between the developed nations and 
the hungry have-nots. The rich will blame 
the poor for not being able to cut the mus- 
tard, and having too many children. The 
poor will say the system is rigged against 
them and they are not getting enough help. 

A conviction widely held among persons 
worrled about over-population is that the 
birth rate in the poor lands will decline only 
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when and if the general standard of living 
there goes up. 

Basically, many observers say, the answer 
if it is found in time will be the organizing 
of a world that grows more grain and fewer 
people. Isaiah’s words “all flesh is grass” 
contain truth as well as poetry in that 
grain—like plankton in the sea—tis the staple 
in the food chain. 

Americans consume nearly a ton of grain 
per capita, but most of it is eaten indirectly 
in the form of animal protein—meat, eggs, 
poultry. People in the poorest countries eat 
about one-fifth as much grain each, most of 
it directly. 

“Some cattle are more important than 
some human beings,” an indian official here 
remarked with grim humor. 

Noting this as conspicuous consumption 
that may have to be cut down in this country 
and other rich nations, Lester R. Brown of 
the Overseas Development Council is fond 
of quoting a Chinese official who said he did 
not think the world could afford more than 
one United States. 


MOMENT FOR REFORM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today the 
House of Representatives will begin de- 
bate on H.R. 16090, proposed amend- 
ments to the Federal Election Campaign 
Act. 

As it comes to the floor, the House 
bill falls far short of the legislation 
passed last April by the Senate (S. 3044). 
The House bill does not provide for pub- 
lic financing in congressional elections. 
Nor does it establish a truly independent 
commission to enforce election laws. 

However, as a New York Times edi- 
torial points out this morning: 

To a considerable extent these shortcom- 
ings can be modified on the floor of the 
House. They can be further corrected when 
a conference committee comes to reconcile 
the bill with its Senate counterpart. The 
important objective now is to get the legis- 
lation approved, primarily because both 
House and Senate versions would introduce 
a new, historic and essential principle into 
the American editorial system—the principle 
that government itself has an obligation to 
help meet the costs of political compaigning. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the editorial 
appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 6, 1974] 
MOMENT FOR REFORM 

Among the last major bills the House of 
Representatives will consider before taking 
up the tmpeachment of President Nixon is 
a vital one to reform the financing of politi- 
cal campaigns. The timing is appropriate. 
There is hardly a strand in the web that now 
envelops the President that does not have its 
origin in campaign money—from the illegal 
contributions of the dairy cooperative to the 
laundered cash that financed the Watergate 
break-in. 

The measure before the House has serious 
weaknesses. The public funding it would pro- 
vide, on a matching basis, applies only to 
Presidential elections. Enforcement provi- 
sions, while far more realistic than those in 
the current campaign law, would still leave 
too much leeway to the Congressional estab- 
lishment, which has shown time and again 
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that it cannot be counted on to discipline its 
own members, Spending limits are too low, 
favoring incumbents and handicapping their 
challengers. Not the least of the bill's defects 
is that the ceilings it places on contributions 
make no distinction between donations from 
good-government groups and those from 
special interests of the very sort that proved 
so corrupting. If anything, they favor the 
latter. 

To a considerable extent these shortcom- 
ings can be modified on the floor of the 
House. They can be further corrected when a 
conference committee comes to reconcile the 
bill with its Senate counterpart. The impor- 
tant objective now is to get the legislation 
approved, primarily because both House and 
Senate versions would introduce a new, his- 
toric and essential principle into the Amer- 
ican electoral system—the principle that gov- 
ernment itself has an obligation to help meet 
the costs of political campaigning. 

The spending of money on that process is 
not in itself an evil; on the contrary, the ex- 
penditure is vital to the education of the 
electorate. But with costs reaching the peaks 
they have, corruption was bound to increase 
and indeed to infect the entire political sys- 
tem. Only controlled public funds can now 
minimize that source of infection. Whatever 
the complexities and deficiencies of the pend- 
ing legislation. it moves in that direction. It 
should be passed now and, if need be, im- 
proved later. 


EMERGENCY ENERGY EMPLOY- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 8, I introduced with nine cosponsors, 
S. 2993, the Emergency Energy Employ- 
ment Assistance Act of 1974. Cosponsors 
of this measure include the chairman of 


the Subcommittee on Employment, Pov- 
erty, and Migratory Labor, Senator NEL- 
son, Mr. WitiiaMs, the chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
on which I serve as ranking minority 


member, and Senators BIDEN, 
BROOKE, HATHAWAY, KENNEDY, 
DOLPH, and RIBICOFF. 

Under our proposal, there would be 
added to the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1973 a new 
title, “Special Emergency Energy Em- 
ployment Assistance Program.” Under 
this new title, there are authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1974 and 
the succeeding fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary, not to exceed $4 
billion over the 2-year period; the 2-year 
period would, of course, be modified dur- 
ing subcommittee consideration, as fiscal 
year 1974 has ended since introduction. 

Funds appropriated under this author- 
ity would be deposited in a special emer- 
gency employment assistance fund for 
utilization by the Secretary of Labor for 
the provision of transitional public serv- 
ice employment opportunities, and re- 
lated training and manpower services, 
when the rate of national unemployment 
exceeds 6 percent for 3 consecutive 
months. 

Funds could also become available 
before the 6-percent level if either the 
President or the Congress, by concurrent 
resolution, determines, after reviewing 
forecasts of anticipated levels of eco- 
nomic activity, that specified amounts 
should be made available. 


BAYH, 
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Funds would be made available by the 
Secretary through the mechanism of the 
State and local prime sponsors system 
established and now generally in place 
under the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973. 

I am very pleased to report that Dr. 
Arthur Burns, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, yesterday, August 6, 1974, in 
testimony before the Joint Economic 
Committee, on which I serve as ranking 
minority member, indicated that he sup- 
ports the expenditure of $4 billion for 
public service jobs if unemployment ex- 
ceeds 6 percent; he also indicated that 
national unemployment—now at 5.3 per- 
cent—might reach the 6-percent level 
by the end of this year. 

In that connection, Chairman Burns 
proposed the provision of 800,000 jobs 
with the $4 billion at a cost of approxi- 
mately $6,000 per job; under our proposal 
we projected that the same amount of 
funds, $4 billion, would create “at least 
500,000 jobs,” based upon our use of a 
$8,000 per job cost figure, derived from 
the experience under the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971. Of course, as 
this matter is considered by the commit- 
tee, we will consider the exact number 
of meaningful—as opposed to “dead- 
end”—jobs that may be provided at 
various levels of appropriation. 

Similarly, in testimony before the joint 
committee on Friday, August 2, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, William Simon, 
indicated that he was “intrigued” by 
our proposal, and would discuss it with 
the President. 

Mr. President, this is very welcome 
support and interest from very key mem- 
bers of the administration who are re- 
sponsible for the Nation’s response to 
the economic situation. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Employment, Poverty, and Migratory 
Labor, Mr. Netson, has indicated his in- 
tention to hold hearings on this measure 
in the very near future, at least by early 
next month. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
an article from today’s New York Times 
entitled “Burns Asks Job Program if Un- 
employment Tops 6 Percent,” in regard 
to Dr. Burns testimony, transcripts for 
which are not yet available. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1974] 
Burns Asks Jos PROGRAM IF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Tops 6 PERCENT 
(By Edwin L. Dale Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, August 6.—Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, proposed today a $4-billion program 
of public service employment to create some 
800,000 jobs in state and local government 
if the nation’s unemployment rate should 
rise above 6 per cent of the labor force. 

Dr. Burns told a highly receptive Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee that this 
would ease the pain of a necessarily pro- 
longed program of budgetary and monetary 
restraint on the economy to cure inflation. 
He also termed “wholesome” a suggestion of 
Senator Charles H. Percy, Republican of 
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Iilinois, that in enacting the new program 
of emergency job creation Congress should 
also ‘trigger in” some tax increase to pay 
for at least part of the program. 

Senator Percy mentioned elimination of 
the deduction on Federal income tax returns 
of state and local gasoline taxes, which he 
said would raise $600-million tn revenue. 

Secretary of the Treasury William E. Si- 
mon said during a television interview last 
Sunday that he was “intrigued” by a similar 
suggestion made by Senator Jacob K. Javits, 
Republican of New York. Thus, Administra- 
tion backing of the plan seems a good 
possibility. 

Dr. Burns also suggested today toughening 
President Nixon’s proposal of last week for a 
new cost of living task force to monitor price 
and wage increases in important sectors of 
the economy. The Reserve’s chief, speaking 
for the entire seven-man board, said the 
new agency should be empowered “to ap- 
point ad hoc review boards that could delay 
wage and price increases in key industries, 
hold hearings, make recommendations, mon- 
itor results, issue reports, and thus bring 
the force of public opinion to bear on wage 
and price changes that appear to involve an 
abuse of economic power.” 

He suggested under questioning that the 
new boards should have the power to delay 
wage or price increases by 30 or 45 days. 
Without such additional power, he said, the 
President's proposal would be “quite in- 
effective.” Again, he received a sympathetic 
response from those committee members 
who commented on the idea. 

Dr. Burns declined under questioning 
from Senator Javits and Senator William 
Proxmire, Democrat of Wisconsin, who is 
the chairman of the committee, to assess 
the economic effect of a transfer of power 
from President Nixon to Vice President Ford. 
The Reserve, he said, “must stay out of im- 
peachment politics.” 

Asked if there might not be a “new spirit 


of cooperation” on the part of business and 
labor in exercising price and wage restraint, 


he said “there is a distinction between 
rhetoric and reality, and the rhetoric will 
improve more than the reality.” 

As for a possible improvement in the stock 
market from the removal or resignation of 
the President, he said only that “the for- 
tunes of the stock market will depend funda- 
mentally on corporate profits and the level 
and direction of interest rates.” He called 
profits “dangerously low” despite recent in- 
ceases in the dollar amount of profits re- 
ported. 

POLICY IS REITERATED 


In his prepared statement and in response 
to questions Dr. Burns reiterated the basic 
Government policy of sustained monetary 
and fiscal (budget) restraint, with a result- 
ing “period of slow growth” in the economy 
and “a higher rate of unemployment than 
any of us would like.” 

He made these other points: 

There has been some “financial adventur- 
ing” on the part of banks that is “especially 
deplorable,” but taken as a whole “the com- 
mercial banking system in the United States 
is entirely sound and can be counted on to 
continue to function efficiently.” 

Unlike Mr. Simon, he feels that dealing 
with the huge financial flows resulting from 
higher oil prices is an “unmanageable prob- 
lem in the absence of a reduction in prices.” 
Central banks alone cannot cope with the 
problem, 

Despite the Reserve’s policy of restraint, 
“clearly the American economy is not being 
starved for funds.” Growth of money and 
credit “is still proceeding at a faster rate 
than is consistent with general price stabil- 
ity over the longer term.” But the policy has 
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succeeded in reducing “credit extended to 
private domestic borrowers” in the first half 
of 1974 as compared with the first half of 
1975 by an annual rate of $20-billion, to 
$145-billion. 

While the economy remains sluggish “re- 
cent economic movements do not have the 
characteristics of a cumulative decline in 
business activity.” 

Despite the huge increase in the cost of 
imported oil, strength in exports and inflows 
of capital from oil-producing countries have 
meant that “the high price of imported oil 
has not created a serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problem for the United States.” 

A reduction of Federal spending would be 
the single most effective anti-inflation move 
and could have “dramatic effects on our 
financial markets.” 

BANK-REFORM NEED SEEN 

Dr. Burns said there was a need for re- 
form in the nation’s banking laws and that 
“before too many months” the Reserve would 
propose such reform. But he added that “we 
are not going to have a collapse of the bank- 
ing system.” 

Discussing the public service employment 
proposal, Dr. Burns said a major merit of it 
was that it could be “triggered out” as over- 
all unemployment is reduced. Another merit, 
he added, was that it would be directed to 
the localities where the unemployment prob- 
lem was most serious, 

He said he estimated that a $4-billion pro- 
gram—the same amount suggested by Sena- 
tor Javits—would create nearly 800,000 jobs 
on the assumption of an average wage of 
about $6,000 a year for those hired. 


THE SPREAD OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 29 
years ago this week, the United States 
dropped the first atomic bombs on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. The nuclear age 
had begun, in death and destruction. 

Nearly 3 decades later, five more coun- 
tries have become nuclear powers. The 
destructive power of these weapons has 
increased manifold with the largest 
blast almost 4,500 times more powerful 
than the Hiroshima bomb. Weapons and 
the means of their delivery have grown 
in number and complexity, until at least 
two nations have the ability to destroy 
virtually all of mankind. It has become 
insane to contemplate a war fought with 
these weapons. 

How far have we come in controlling 
nuclear weapons during the past 29 
years? There have been a number of sig- 
nificant achievements, including the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963, the 
Nonproliferation Treaty of 1969, and the 
limits placed on offensive and defense 
missile forces by the United States and 
the Soviet Union in 1972. 

But these are only small steps toward 
ending the threat of a further use of nu- 
clear weapons in war. The SALT talks 
are stalled. The Moscow summit pro- 
duced nothing in arms control of any 
significance. And the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty, to be submitted to the Sen- 
ate, may even encourage the spread of 
nuclear weapons to other countries, by 
preventing peaceful nuclear explosions 
and by ignoring the requests of many 
nations for a long-awaited halt to super- 
power testing. The treaty would not go 
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into effect until March 1976; it permits 
testing of weapons nearly 12 times the 
size of the Hiroshima bomb; and it con- 
tains no positive commitment to reduce 
testing to zero. 

Mr. President, the United States and 
the Soviet Union both continue to ex- 
pand their nuclear arsenals, even though 
both have developed massive overkill. 
And there is a grave danger that more 
nations will build nuclear weapons, for a 
variety of reasons. India’s test of a nu- 
clear device on May 18 has shattered the 
belief that the nuclear powers could be 
limited to the five members of the United 
Nations Security Council. 

If India’s example is not to become a 
new “shot heard around the world,” the 
United States must develop with other 
countries a real strategy of nonprolifera- 
tion. Yet we have none. The administra- 
tion pursues an indiscriminate policy of 
providing nuclear reactors, fuels, and 
technology to other nations. It wrongly 
places faith in the Nonproliferation 
Treaty as its sole effort to create agreed 
limits on the spread of nuclear weapons. 
And it virtually ignores the imperative 
need for the superpowers to demonstrate 
real restraint in their own nuclear arms 
race. 

We must develop a nonproliferation 
strategy, and act on it, before it is too 
late. We must do so now, without waiting 
for the 5-year review of the Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty in 1975. 

This strategy must have at least eight 
elements: 

First. We must join with the Soviet 
Union in showing real restraint in nu- 
clear arms, including a rapid and effec- 
tive halt to the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons; 

Second. We must seek with the Soviet 
Union to restrict the political uses of nu- 
clear weapons, so that other countries 
will be less tempted to build them for 
reasons of national prestige; 

Third. We must join with all major 
arm suppliers in exercising restriant on 
the sale or other supply of conventional 
weapons in volatile areas of the world, 
where countries may be stimulated to 
supplement conventional power with nu- 
clear weapons; 

Fourth. We must seek international 
agreement to expand the concept of nu- 
clear free zones—now applying to Latin 
America and Antarctica—beginning with 
the Middle East and the Indian Ocean 
area. 

Fifth. We must review our overall 
policy concerning the sale of nuclear 
reactors to other countries, and seek a 
similar and coordinated review by other 
potential suppliers; in no case should we 
supply reactors to any country that has 
not signed and ratified the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty, or that is not willing to ac- 
cept stringent safeguards on U.S.-sup- 
plied nuclear materials. 

Sixth. We must renew our efforts to 
gain the signature and ratification of all 
countries to the Nonproliferation Treaty; 

Seventh. We should begin discussions 
now with other countries on the 5-year 
review of that treaty, including the more 
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effective application of international 
safeguards on nuclear materials; and 

Eighth. We must engage in serious ef- 
forts—as we are doing in the Middle 
East—to help mitigate local situations 
of conflict that could tempt more coun- 
tries to acquire nuclear weapons. 

Mr. President, this eight-point pro- 
gram for nonproliferation is essential if 
we are to begin building real barriers to 
the spread of nuclear weapons. It is ap- 
propriate for us this week to rededicate 
ourselves to this effort. For—lest we 
forget—the world will otherwise be more 
likely to see yet more Hiroshimas, yet 
more Nagasakis, yet more incineration of 
human beings beneath the deadly mush- 
room cloud. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
COMPETITION AND INFLATION 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, Robert 
E. Wood of the Los Angeles Times re- 
cently wrote an article on the relation 
between competition and inflation which 
I believe merits the attention of every 
Member of the Senate and House. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPETITION HELD CURE For INFLATION 

By Robert E. Wood 

A growing number of government policy 
makers and independent economists are be- 
coming convinced that the American econ- 
omy is no longer competitive enough. 

And unless the structure of the economy 
itself is changed to foster more competition, 
they contend, the nation is likely to keep 
suffering long-term inflation. 

The reason: even the most aggressive anti- 
inflation measures now available will work 
only temporarily if there is not enough com- 
petition to keep prices down. 

Various groups are now beginning to study 
what changes might be needed to encourage 
competition. The proposals are still tenta- 
tive and preliminary, but it is clear that their 
effects would be dramatic and far-reaching. 

Various practices of corporations, of la- 
for unions, of government and its regula- 
tory agencies, of the international trading 
community and of the world monetary sys- 
tem are being eyed as apparent causes of the 
inadequate competition that builds in in- 
flation over the long term. 

And, while congressional figures rate cur- 
rent changes of passage for most reform 
proposals as zero, some politicians suspect 
the pressure for these changes will grow as 
more people realize how discouraging the 
long-term inflationary outlook is now. 

Under the present economic setup, many 
argue, only a prolonged and deeply injuri- 
ous slump in business conditions and em- 
ployment will permit even a temporary re- 
duction in the inflation rate. 

And, once the necessary long recession is 
over, they contend, infiation could build up 
quickly again because of the way the econ- 
omy works. 

“I’m concerned that we're going to have 
a lot of trouble getting out of this one,” said 
John R. Stark, executive director of the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, referring 
to the current round of inflation. “It’s going 
to hang in there for quite a while, and I’m 
afraid it might even get worse.” 

He, too, blames the dearth of competi- 
tion for much of the long-term problem. 

That sounds ludicrous to the worker just 
laid off his job, or to the corporate presi- 
dent whose lieutenants have been fighting 
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furiously to cut costs to hold on to cus- 
tomers. 

But the experts point to specific areas 
where the competitive forces of the market- 
place have been dulled by regulation, by new 
practices, or by the dominance of large out- 
fits. The way these key sectors are set up, 
the analysts point out, prices may stay level 
or go up—but are unlikely to go down under 
eyen the most favorable conditions. 

Government-regulated industries are being 
called a major culprit. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board set the fares that railroads, 
trucking companies and airlines are allowed 
to charge on interstate runs, and econo- 
mists maintain that these agencies have 
dulled competition and aimed their poli- 
cies—not at the lowest possible fares—but 
at keeping even the marginal carrier in busi- 
ness. 

(Even thet strategy failed in the raill- 
roads’ case. The Penn Central collapsed and 
the government-sponsored National Railroad 
Passenger Corp., better known as Amtrak, 
had to relieve Penn Central and other rail- 
roads of virtually all passenger business.) 

Only the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has insisted on promoting price 
competition in brokerage firms’ commission 
fees, and the shift away from fixed broker- 
age rates is still not complete. 

The protective attitude of most regulatory 
agencies has pervasive effects, according to 
one highly placed Nixon appointee close to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

“What we need is a pricing system in 
these businesses where—if it IS true that 
prices can’t be reduced during a slowdown 
because companies would suffer losses—then 
they must exert some restraint against rais- 
ing prices when times are good,” he said. 

There’s a tendency to try to have it both 
ways. Regulated industries, and others too, 
talk about high costs as justification for 
price increases when times are bad. Then 
when things get better, they say demand is 
too strong and they have to raise prices 
again. And they get what they want because 
competition isn't strong.” 

Experts raise the same complaint about 
the government’s role in agriculture, in med- 
ical care and in energy pricing. 

“There is a rather obvious list,” said Otto 
Eckstein, Harvard University professor who 
was a member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under President Lyndon B. John- 
son. “The most pressing is agriculture. We 
simply cannot allow the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to set policies all by itself.” 

Eckstein and others contend that Agricul- 
ture Department policies on acreage allot- 
ments and on the purchase and sale of sur- 
plus commodities are aimed at maintain- 
ing the farmer’s income, not at serving the 
nation’s needs. They point to recent actions 
affecting grains and meats as examples. 

Similar concerns are being voiced about 
government allocation systems for oil and 
gas, which tend to mute competitive forces. 

Murray L. Weidenbaum, a former Nixon 
Administration Treasury official who has re- 
turned to his professorship at Washington 
University, St. Louis, blames much of the 
problem on the government’s own activities 
in the marketplace. 

“So many government programs give an 
inflationary bias,” Weidenbaum complained. 
“There are all sorts of credit subsidies, gov- 
ernment credit programs that protect some 
groups of favored borrowers and make it 
more difficult for the rest of the economy to 
get money. The result is high interest rates 
as others compete for credit.” 

The government has special credit arrange- 
ments for savings and loan associations, for 
farmers, for home buyers who take advan- 
tage of the FHA and VA loan programs, for 
small businesses and for many other groups. 

“Each year the government, through 
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credit agencies, controls an ever larger share 
of the savings pool and investment funds 
in this country,” Weidenbaum said. “About 
10% of the pool went this route in 1960. 
By 1970 it was 25%. And it’s probably a 
third or more by now.” 

The effect, he reasons, is to shortchange 
investment in new productive capacity— 
which might quell inflation—and to drive 
interest rates ever higher.” 

Weidenbaum also faults government pro- 
curement programs for stifling competition. 
The Davis-Bacon Act requires workers on 
government construction jobs to be paid at 
the highest going rate. Another law sets 
similar guidelines for employes of govern- 
ment suppliers. Still another sets minimum 
wages on contracts to provide services to the 
federal government. 

In the defense budget alone, Weidenbaum 
estimates that the savings “would be in the 
billions” if defense procurement red tape 
and detailed requirements were overhauled 
and streamlined. That, too, would foster 
more competition. 

Another major area for improvement, ac- 
cording to Weidenbaum and many others, 
is the nation’s complex of antitrust laws. 

“The fact is that present antitrust policy 
Says that if you're a medium-size guy, and 
try to merge with another, we're going to 
try to stop you,” says Rep. Henry S. Reuss 
(D-Wis.), a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee. “But if you're so big that you 
already control everything, we won't do any- 
thing.” 

Charles I. Schultze, a senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution who was budget di- 
rector under President Johnson, goes further. 
“I'm not exactly sure of the details, but the 
antitrust laws should perhaps incorporate 
more of an economic view than a legal view,” 
he said. 

“We should concentrate not so much on 
illegal actions, but on unwantable results. 
If a certain industry is pursuing certain 
practices which are perfectly legal, they may 
nonetheless result in rigid prices.” 

The concern centers on huge key indus- 
tries dominated by a few companies, like 
steel, autos, oil and computers. More price 
competition in these areas would help the 
whole economy because of the central role 
they play. 

Many conservative economists point out 
that some labor unions have become 
monopolies of sorts, and that new laws may 
be needed to refiect the tremendous growth 
in labor's power since the early 1930s. 

One proposal advanced several years ago— 
and still discussed occasionally—is to bring 
labor unions under the antitrust umbrella. 
Another is to establish a special tax on the 
profits of companies that grant excessive or 
inflationary wage increases to their workers. 
Neither seems likely to win much support, 
although some experts say there might be 
a chance of passing milder legislation—out- 
lawing restrictions on entry into specific 
trades, for example, or softening apprentice- 
ship requirements. 

Even the foreign trade arena doesn’t offer 
enough competition to keep American prices 
down, according to many analysts. Hendrik 
Houthakker, an economics professor at Har- 
vard University and former Nixon economic 
adviser, pointed out last week in an essay in 
the Wall Street Journal that textiles, steel 
and many other markets are specifically pro- 
tected against foreign competition by quotas 
which restrict imports. These artificial bar- 
riers should be phased out in a wide-ranging 
series of proposals for reform, he argued. 

Reuss complains that the effects of trade 
protectionism are even more widespread. 
“We are still restricting supplies uncon- 
scionably,” he said, “We are raising the price 
of meat now that the growers are having to 
face reasonable prices. The government is 
bidding up those prices while it’s sending 
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agents to hornswoggle the Australians into 
cutting down their meat exports to us.” 

A small minority of economists is looking 
at the makeshift new international monetary 
and payments system as another possible 
enemy of competition. 

Since the United States suspended re- 
demption of foreigners’ dollars for gold at 
a fixed price in 1971, currency exchange rates 
have been allowed to float up and down 
on world markets in response to supply and 
demand. 

Bankers and government leaders generally 
like the new system because it spares them 
the headaches of monetary crises, the specu- 
lative fevers that used to occur whenever 
investors thought one currency might be 
changed in value. 

But the fixed-rate system and its more 
rigid prewar counterpart, the gold standard, 
did force governments to think twice about 
pursuing inflationary policies lest a currency 
crisis erupt. And the old fixed rates also 
kept price competition an important factor 
in world trade. 

“With all its failings,” writes Stanford 
University economics professor G. L. Bach 
in his recent book, “The New Inflation,” the 
old gold standard “did provide a monetary 
religion that brought the government and 
the public up short when they felt the urge 
to spend more than they were taking in, 
both through the check it imposed on ex- 
pansion of the money supply... and 
through the international gold drain if in- 
flation exceeded the rate in other countries.” 

That competitive discipline is greatly 
diminished today, Bach points out, 

“If we had a perfectly competitive econ- 
omy,” he said in an interview, “and if mone- 
tary and fiscal authorities behaved them- 
selves, we would haye a stable-price world,” 

However, he said, “That would call for a 
really quite dramatic structural change.” 

And not everyone is sure how long such a 
change would be helpful—if it were ever 
passed, 

“Those actions for improving the structure 
of the economy are very important and 
would help efficiency,” said William J. Feller, 
a member of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. “But they might not be 
effective quarter after quarter, year after 
year. 

“They are highly desirable for their own 
sake, and could make it easier to follow the 
kind of monetary and fiscal policies we should 
follow. But that connection is a less close 
one.” 

“The Joint Economic Committee staff was 
instructed last week to conduct a new “in- 
tensive study” of inflation and to make rec- 
ommendations for dealing with the prob- 
lem by year’s end, 

Many are at a loss to imagine how a com- 
prehensive package of reforms, which would 
affect virtually all Americans, would stand 
a chance of passage. 

Schultze of Brookings suspects that a ma- 
jor income-maintenance program, even more 
massive than the welfare reform proposed by 
President Nixon during his first term, would 
be needed to win the support of all the dis- 
parate interest groups who might be threat- 
ened by such legislation. 

“Then,” he said, “if you tied it all to a List 
of 20 measures—a very large package rather 
than going at it plecemeal—you might give 
up enough Ralph Nader-type support. The 
public abhorrence of inflation would be a 
powerful weapon.” 

Some reforms are fairly popular. Remind- 
ed that President Nixon in his latest eco- 
nomic policy speech had announced plans 
for a “sweeping review” of regulatory agen- 
cies’ practices, Democrat Reuss said simply: 
“That's good. I wish he'd start tomorrow.” 

Stark of the Joint Economic Committee 
concluded: “By definition, competition and 
the relatively free flow of resources is the 
most efficient way of operating an economy. 
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When we have rigidities working against 
that, we must try to reduce them. 

“There is a great anxiety about this. The 
next step is to create a little more inten- 
sive level of awareness, and hope it will 
attract more vigor and positivism.” 


ADMINISTRATION SUPPORTS EX- 
TENDING THE 55-MILE-PER-HOUR 
SPEED LIMIT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report to the Senate that the 
administration has expressed its strong 
support for the indefinite extension of 
the nationwide 55-miles-per-hour speed 
limit. In letters to me and to Senator 
RANDOLPH, both the Department of 
Transportation and the Federal Energy 
Administration have recently endorsed 
S. 3556, the bill I introduced in May to 
extend the 55-mile-per-hour speed limit 
beyond its current expiration date of 
June 30, 1975. The support of the two 
agencies of the Federal Government most 
concerned with energy conservation and 
highway safety is particularly helpful in 
our continuing effort to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the new reduced speed 
limit. 

In endorsing the legislation, Secretary 
of Transportation Claude S. Brinegar, 
cited figures to show that highway fatal- 
ities have declined on an average of about 
23 percent during the first 6 months of 
this year. The Secretary noted that since 
November, 7,000 fewer people were killed 
on our streets and highways than were 
killed in a similar period a year earlier. 
He said that a large part of that reduc- 
tion in fatalities resulted from the lower 
speed limit. 

Similarly, in his endorsement of the 
legislation, Administrator John C. Saw- 
hill of the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion stated that: 

The nationwide 55 mph speed limit is a 
bright spot of policy which has emerged from 
last winter's energy crisis. 


Mr. Sawhill said: 

If every car, bus and truck in America 
remains under 55 mph, the Nation can save 
more than eight million gallons of petroleum 
products daily. 


I am extremely grateful to the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, which last week approved the 
indefinite extension of the 55-mile-per- 
hour speed limit as a provision of the 
Federal aid highway legislation. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of that committee, 
Senator RANDOLPH, was the father of the 
nationwide 55-mile-per-hour speed limit, 
and is a principal cosponsor of S. 3556. 
Senator Starrorp, ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Roads, 
is also a principal consponsor of the ex- 
tension bill. The other Senators who have 
cosponsored this important legislation 
are Senators WEICKER, RIBICOFF, CHILES, 
and GRAVEL. I thank all of them for their 
support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters and press release of 
the Department of Transportation and 
the Federal Energy Administration be 
printed in the Rrecorp. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that letters I have received 
from the Governors of Washington, West 
Virginia, and New Mexico be printed in 
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the Recorp. These are in addition to the 
Governors’ responses which I reported to 
the Senate on July 25. Finally, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article on 
enforcement of the 55-mile-per-hour 
speed limit, which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of August 2, 1974, be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1974. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PERCY; This is in response to 
your request for our views on S. 3556, a bill 
you introduced with Senators Randolph, 
Stafford, and Weicker which would make per- 
manent the temporary highway speed reduc- 
tion required by the Emergency Highway En- 
ergy Conservation Act. 

Please find enclosed the Department’s fa- 
vorable report on 8. 3556 to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDE S. BRINEGAR, 


OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1974. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: This is in response to 
your request for our comments on S. 3556, a 
bill “To conserve energy and save lives by 
extending indefinitely the 55 miles per hour 
speed limit on the Nation’s highways.” 

This bill would amend Chapter 1 of Title 23 
of the United States Code by adding a new 
Section 154 to make permanent the tempo- 
rary highway speed reduction required by 
Section 2 of the Emergency Highway Energy 
Conservation Act (P.L. 93-239). In all other 
material respects, this new section would be 
identical to Section 2 of the Act. 

Since the etsablishment of reduced speed 
limits several months ago, we have experi- 
enced a marked reduction in highway fatal- 
ities, and we believe this overwhelming safe- 
ty benefit dictates that the current 55 mph 
limit be extended. While there are compet- 
ing economic considerations, we believe at 
this time that they are outweighed by the 
increased safety on the highways. We would 
continue to study the impact that a perma- 
nent reduction in the speed limit is likely to 
have and, if necessary, would recommend ap- 
propriate amendments. 

However, there is a significant technical 
question in the bill which should be resolved. 
Both Section 2(b) of the Highway Energy 
Conservation Act and Section 154(a) as pro- 
posed in the bill appear to provide that a 
State must commit each of three separate 
prohibited acts before the Secretary would be 
required to disapprove further projects under 
the Federal-aid Highway Program, This inter- 
pretation arises from the use of “and”, rather 
than “or”, as the connective word in the list- 
ing of the three acts. Since we believe that 
it would be unlikely for any State to commit 
all three acts and that the first act alone 
(maximum speed limit in excess of 55 mph) 
should be sufficient to merit project disap- 
proval, we recommend that the acts be listed 
disjunctively. 

Subject to the foregoing comments, we 
support the enactment of S. 3556. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that, from the standpoint of the 
Administration's program, there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report for the 
consideration of the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
RODNEY E. EYSTER, 
General Counsel. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. July 23, 1974. 

U.S. Secretary of Transportation Claude 8. 
Brinegar recommended today that Congress 
enact legislation making permanent on all 
the Nation’s highways the present 55-mile- 
per-hour speed limit. 

The recommendation was made in a letter 
to Senator Jennings Randolph of West Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works. Secretary Brinegar said the 
reduction in the number of highway fatali- 
ties during the eight-month period since the 
55-mile limit became effective in November 
1973, justifies Congressional action making 
it permanent. 

In his letter to Randolph, the Secretary 
cited figures to show that highway fatalities 
have declined on an average of about 23 
percent during the first six months of this 
year. He said that since November, 7,000 
fewer people were killed on our streets and 
highways than were killed in a similar period 
a year earlier. He said that a large part of 
that reduction in fatalities resulted from the 
lower speed limit. 

Mr. Brinegar said there are competing eco- 
nomic factors to be considered in the deci- 
sion to make the 55-mile limit permanent. 
But he said those factors are outweighed 
by the increased safety on the highways, 

The Secretary’s letter was written in re- 
sponse to Senator Randolph's request for the 
Department’s views on the proposed Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1974 now before the 
Senate Committee on Public Works. As ap- 
proved by the Subcommittee on Transporta- 
tion, the bill contains a provision making 
the 55-mile limit permanent. 

The speed limit now in effect was author- 
ized in the Emergency Highway Energy Con- 
servation Act, approved by Congress last 
year as a means of conserving fuel. Unless 
Congress takes further action, the present 
limit expires July 1, 1975. 

The highway legislation pending before 
the Senate committee also contains a provi- 
sion which would increase funding for vari- 
ous Federal-aid highway programs for the 
fiscal years 1974 through 1976. Another pro- 
vision would authorize alteration of existing 
highway construction contracts to compen- 
sate for increased costs resulting from 
inflation. 


Secretary Brinegar said the Department is 
opposed to both of these provisions. The 
first, he said, would create further infia- 
tionary pressure throughout the economy, 
while the second would give preferential 
treatment to one group of contractors—all 
of whom have been affected by the same cost 
increases, 


FEDERAL ENERGY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1974. 
Hon. CHARLES H, Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: I was most happy to 
read of your sponsorship of S. 3556, to make 
the 55 m.p.h. speed limit permanent. The 
energy conserved and the lives preserved 
make this a very important piece of legisla- 
tion, and we are pleased to support it. 

If Energy Conservation and Environment 
can be of any assistance to your staff in this 
matter, please feel free to have them get in 
touch with us. 

Sincerely, 
ROGER W. SANT, 
Acting Assistant Administrator, Energy 
Conservation and Environment. 
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FEDERAL ENERGY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1974. 
SAWHILL ENDORSES PERMANENT 55 MPH LIMIT; 
URGES STATES TO FOLLOW SUIT 


Federal Energy Administrator John C. 
Sawhill today endorsed a movement in Con- 
gress to make the nationwide 55 mph speed 
limit permanent for interstate highways. He 
also urged State Governments to follow suit 
and warned the Nation’s motorists not to 
allow driving speeds to creep back up to 
former levels. 


Said Sawhill, “The nationwide 55 mph 
speed limit is a bright spot of policy which 
has emerged from last winter’s energy crisis. 
I would certainly endorse, and I believe the 
American people would support, a movement 
in Congress to make it permanent.” Under 
existing legislative authority, the 55 mph 
limit would expire on interstate highways 
on June 30, 1975. 


In urging the Nation’s 50 Governors to 
support a permanent 55 mph limit for state 
highways, Sawhill cited a recent Gallup Poll 
which showed 72 percent of those inter- 
viewed favor the maintainance of the nation- 
wide 55 mph limit. 

Sawhill noted that there have been 7000 
fewer traffic deaths and perhaps as Many as 
200,000 fewer injuries in the first half of 
1974 as compared to the same period last 
year, primarily attributable to the 55 mph 
law. 

Sawhill also stressed the importance of the 
potential fuel savings the Nation can achieve 
with strict adherence to the 55 mph limit. 

“If every car, bus and truck in America 
remains under 55 mph, the Nation can save 
more than eight million gallons of petroleum 
products daily. Such savings are especially 
significant as winter approaches and re- 
fineries must switch production from gaso- 
line to home heating oil,” Sawhill said. 

Sawhill also noted that a permanent 55 
mph speed limit would encourage car manu- 
facturers to adjust engines for increased effi- 
ciency at lower speeds and might result in 
nationwide reductions in automobile insur- 
ance rates. 

Sawhill conceded that there is some com- 
placency in the observance and enforcement 
of the 55 mph speed limit as memories of 
last winter’s energy crisis fade in the public 
mind. 

Said Sawhill, “We look to the continuing 
cooperation of the Nation's Governors in en- 
forcing the 55 mph speed limit as the best 
protection against the erosion of that limit, 
and the savings in energy and lives which 
it has brought for the American people.” 

“We also look to the good sense and self- 
discipline of the American motorist in obey- 
ing the Nation’s speed limit laws and prac- 
ticing energy conservation on the Nation’s 
highways.” 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
Olympia, Wash., July 5, 1974. 
Senator CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHUCK: Thank you for your letter in 
behalf of energy conservation and for the 
copy of your statement in support of your 
bill to extend indefinitely the 55 mph speed 
limit. I am sure you know how thoroughly 
I embrace the same point of view and how 
committed I am to awakening our peoples 
to the impending crisis and what has to be 
done. 

Your statement of the case for the 55 mph 
speed limit is particularly thorough and 
convincing. What is most needed at this 
point is the repeated recognition of the 
points you have made and the strength of 
leadership in public officials at all levels 
of government to forego the temptation of 
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assuring their constitutents that we have 
successfully surmounted the crisis. For some 
it might be politically tempting to defer 
attention to inevitable problems as long as 
possible, but it surely is not the leadership 
we will have to haye in order to endure 
beyond our immediate ease and comfort. 

Although the lower speed limit was un- 
dertaken as an energy conservation measure, 
its contribution toward greater safety has 
proved to be an especially rewarding by- 
product. Indeed the reduction in the number 
of accidents and in their severity has been 
of a magnitude sufficient to alone constitute 
justification for the lower speed limit. Much 
has been made of the fact that reduced 
travel has also been a factor in the improved 
safety record—which, of course, is true— 
but the experience in this state during the 
seven-month period of slower speeds as com- 
pared to the same period of the prior year 
shows a 15 percent drop in the number of 
fatal accidents on those roads affected by 
the change in speed limits as compared to 
only an 11 percent drop on all other roads 
whose posted speeds were already at or below 
55 mph. Isolating in that way the factor of 
reduced speed from the factor of reduced 
travel confirms without doubt your point 
that the lower speed has in fact been an im- 
portant contributor to highway safety. 

You have my full support, Chuck, in 
your efforts on the 55 mph speed limit, and 
I think you would be interested in know- 
ing of the appreciable amount of corre- 
spondence I have been receiving to the same 
effect. It suggests strongly that there is 
considerable receptivity among the people 
toward energy conservation in general and 
the 55 mph speed limit in particular. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL J. EVANS, 
Governor. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, W. Va., July 25, 1974. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senator 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PERCY: Thank you for tak- 
ing time to share with me your thoughts rel- 
ative to continuation of a national 55 mph 
speed limit. I agree that the benefits of this 
measure are significant enough to warrant 
its retention. 

The necessity to continue energy conser- 
vation measures following the removal of 
the Arab Oil Embargo has caused consider- 
able controversy. Many individuals do not 
believe that an energy shortage exists. The 
serious gasoline supply shortfalls that per- 
sisted no more than three months ago were 
perceived as a transitory problem, I believe 
that we are still faced and will continue to 
be confronted with a petroleum shortage. 
We must convince the public that their con- 
servation efforts are not in vain. 

In order to minimize wasteful fuel con- 
sumption, I have and will continue to sup- 
port a national policy that calls for the re- 
tention of a maximum 55 mph speed limit. 
Further, the corresponding reduction in 
highway fatalities should remind us that 
conservation on our highways means more 
than economic savings alone. Following a 
review of S. 3556, I would concur that such 
legislation is necessary and desirable con- 
sidering the present constriction of supply 
and assured availability of petroleum. 

I understand and appreciate your concern 
in this matter and, as Governor, I continue 
to pledge West Virginia's support to Con- 
gress’ efforts in the energy conservation area, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARCH A. MOORE, Jr., 
Governor. 
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STATE OF New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 26, 1974. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Senator from Illinois, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: Your thoughts and 
information regarding the current national 
55 mph speed limit were interesting and per- 
suasive. I am concerned, as you are, that 
energy-related problems will continue at 
least into the intermediate future and that 
state and federal governments must con- 
tinually strive to find the means to alleviate 
the resulting hardships. 

Fuel consumption and fatalities in New 
Mexico have also been reduced dramatically 
since a 55 mph speed limit was imposed and 
this is very gratifying. Nevertheless, we in 
the Western states confront a situation prob- 
ably not encountered in your great state. 
Because many of the Western states are 
sparsely populated and larger than their 
sister states to the east, the 55 mph limit 
affects the population more dramatically. As 
the distances involved are often great, a 
reduced speed limit has more of an impact 
here than in states where the necessities of 
life and most business activities are within 
@ small radius of most of the population. 
New Mexicans often must travel many miles 
to obtain suitable consumer products and 
conduct their daily business. While I am 
not necessarily advocating different speed 
limits for different regions of the nation, I 
feel the unique situation of the Western 
states deserves mention when any legislation 
imposing a national standard or limitation 
is being considered. 

Be assured, however, that the State of New 
Mexico will continue to vigorously pursue 
not only the objectives of conservation but 
the ultimate development of alternative en- 
ergy sources, Thank you again for your 
thoughts and information. 

Sincerely, 
Bruce KING, 
Governor. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 2, 1974] 


Many Drivers EXCEED THE 55-MPH LIMIT 
Bur Do Stow Down 

Few motorists on the nation’s highways 
are sticking within the energy-saving 55- 
mile-an-hour speed limit. Only on rare oc- 
ecasions are highway patrolmen willing or 
able to enforce that limit strictly. Still, 
Americans are driving a litle slower than 
they have in the past, perhaps five to 10 
miles an hour slower. And this appears to be 
true despite a sharp rise in the number of 
speeding summonses issued in many states. 

To determine how rigidly, and with what 
results, the new speed limit is being en- 
forced, Wall Street Journal reporters in 10 
cities took to the highways last Friday. 
They clocked traffic, alone or with the help 
of radar-equipped troopers. And, at highway 
plazas and police barracks, they interviewed 
dozens of patrolmen, automobile drivers and 
truckers. 

They found that your chances of getting 
a speeding ticket are almost nonexistent at 
60 m.p.h. The risk edges up at speeds above 
60, and it rises sharply at speeds above 65-— 
except in a few places, where enforcement 
policy or the whims of individual troopers 
allow speeds as high as 70 m.p.h. 

FEWER TRAFFIC DEATHS 

Despite uneven enforcement and wide- 
spread noncompliance, the 55-m.p.h. limit 
has won strong support in high places. A 
Senate committee this week recommended 
that it be made permanent. Republican Sen. 
Charles Percy of Illinois, a sponsor of the 
Senate proposal, told his colleagues last week 
that he had written the 50 governors about 
it and received replies from 27; most, he 
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said, are “enthusiastic” about keeping the 
new limit. Officials of the Department of 
Transportation also want to keep it. 

John C. Sawhill, head of the Federal En- 
ergy Administration, calls the new limit “a 
bright spot of policy which emerged from 
last winter's energy crisis.” If it were uni- 
versally respected, he says, the country 
could save more than five million gallons of 
oil products a day. “Over the past six 
months,” he says, “we have been saving a 
significant proportion of that.” 

Mr. Sawhill and the National Safety 
Council also cite figures showing a sharp de- 
cline in traffic deaths. The safety group says 
all traffic deaths in the first six months this 
year fell 23% to 20,406 from 26,600 in the 
first half of 1973. Mileage logged on the na- 
tion’s turnpikes dropped 14% in the same 
period, while turnpike traffic deaths declined 
by 60%. 

The new speed limit is less popular on the 
highways, especially among truckers. “It 
stinks,” says Peter Card, a trucker on the 
Massachusetts Turnpike. He admits he drives 
faster than the limit, but he says, “If you're 
watching your rearview mirror for a gumball 
machine”—a patrol car—‘“you’re not watch- 
ing what's ahead.” 

DISTANT EARLY WARNING 


Many truckers carry citizens-band radios 
to warn other truckers, and get warnings, of 
road hazards, patrol cars or radar units, “I 
wouldn't drive across the Delaware Memorial 
Bridge without my CB,” says David L. Poore, 
& beefy over-the-road trucker from Delaware, 

Partly hiding his radar-equipped car be- 
hind a bridge abutment on the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, highway patrolman Robert 
Taylor notes that every truck passing by is 
moving at exactly 50 miles an hour. He 
laughs and says, “There might be slightly 
more to this than meets the eye. Nearly every 
trucker within five miles in both directions 
knows we're sitting here”—because of warn- 
ings over their citizens-band radios, Even at 
night, he says, “Bam. You hit the first two 
trucks, and that’s it.” 

Mr. Taylor's instructions are simple, He is 
to give citations—the basic one calls for a 
$10 fine and $5 costs—to drivers clocked 
faster than 61 m.p.h. (When the turnpike 
speed limit was 65 m.p.h., drivers also got lee- 
way of 6 m.p.h.) So he pulls his blue-and- 
white car off the road and attaches his mega- 
phone-shaped radar device to the left rear 
window, pointing it at traffic approaching 
from the rear. He calibrates the device with 
a set of tuning forks and then sits down to 
watch its indicator on the dash, 

One of the first cars to come along regis- 
ters at 66 m.p.h., dipping to 65, 60 and then 
55 as its driver nears the patrol car. Mr. 
Taylor speeds off and stops the car, But in 
the 10 minutes or so in which he is writing 
one & ticket, at least a dozen cars whiz by at 
faster than 61. Mr. Taylor notices this; he 
says it’s getting him “psyched up,” so he 
hurries his ticket-writing chore. 

FEWER FLAGRANT SPEEDERS 

But traffic is especially heavy today, It’s 
one of those days, Mr. Taylor decides, on 
which “if you tried to pick up everybody 
over 61, you’d go crazy.” So he starts out 
after only the most blatant speed offenders 
those running about 10 m_p.h, over the limit. 
It’s foolish, he says, to break into heavy 
traffic and risk a major accident simply to 
catch a mild offender. 

Mr. Taylor and 33 other officers at the 
Somerset state police barracks are writing 
more than 1,000 tickets a month, double last 
year’s rate. The officers say that their 55-mile 
stretch of highway had only 226 accidents in 
the first half of 1974, down from 819 in the 
first half of 1973. 
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Police in Pennsylvania and elsewhere say 
they’ve spotted far fewer flagrant offenders 
in recent months: “The speeds that we're 
issuing summonses for today are less than 
they used to be,” says New York State Police 
Lt. J. F. Ryan. “Before February,” says Geor- 
gia trooper Bruce Pickett, “we would have 
been picking up people doing 80 or 90, some- 
times 100 miles an hour. Drivers are defi- 
nitely going slower now.” 

Mr. Pickett is stationed near the crest of 
& hill. He has set his radar to buzz at 
70 m.p.h., giving drivers a generous 15-m.p.h. 
leeway, and he waits, In two hours, only one 
driver, at 72 m.p.h, is ticketed for speeding 
“Sometimes, if I sit here long enough with- 
out getting anybody,” Mr. Pickett says, “I 
lower my radar to 68.” 

That’s not because he has to meet a quota, 
says his superior, Major Hugh Hardison, It’s 
just that the troopers are trying to ticket 
drivers who are creating a danger by going 
markedly faster than the average flow of 
traffic, Traffic arrests in Georgia have in- 
creased about 10% since February. 

The average traffic speed varies from place 
to place, but 60 or a little more seems typical. 
Lt. Ryan of New York figures the average 
speed on Interstate 287 has dropped to be- 
tween 60 and 65 m.p.h. from more than 
70 m.p.h. before the new speed limit. On the 
Ohio Turnpike, Wall Street Journal reporter 
Bill Hieronymus drove 30 miles westbound 
in exactly 30 minutes, a speed of precisely 
60 m.p.h. He was passed by 40 cars and trucks, 
but he passed only two himself. Mr. Hierony- 
mus drove another 25 minutes at a constant 
speed of 65 m.p.h., passing 22 cars and get- 
ting passed himself by only seven. Thus, he 
figures, a speed between 60 and 65 m.p.h. 
would have put him in the traffic flow. 

Near the end of his test, Mr. Hieronymus 
watched a state patrolman giving a ticket to 
the driver of a purple Gremlin that had 
passed the line of traffic earlier. The patrol- 
man insisted that the 55 m.p.h. limit was 
being enforced absolutely, with no leeway. 
When Mr. Hieronymus pointed out that traf- 
fic generally was exceeding 60 m.p.h., an- 
other trooper conceded that “we just try to 
slow everybody down.” 

Prederick A. Vierow, acting director of the 
Ohio Department of Public Safety, says that 
“anyone violating the 55 m.p.h. limit is sub- 
ject to arrest.” But, he says, “we do depend 
a lot upon the discretion of the officer to 
understand his function on the highway 
and his role in slowing down traffic.” Ohio's 
arrests for moving-traffic violations rose to 
42,644 in June from 34,726 in June last year. 


A “GOOD IDEA,” BUT... 


In California, highway patrolman Steve 
White says, “We normally allow a little lee- 
way for speedometer fault—up to 58 m.p.h. 
Between that and 65 m.p.h., the officer has 
the choice of giving a verbal warning or a 
written citation. Anyone going 65 m.p.h. or 
higher gets a written citation. The number 
of citations written since the 55 m.p.h. limit 
went into effect has tripled in California. 
Still, a spokesman for the highway patrol 
says, & survey shows the average freeway 
speed has fallen to slightly above 58 m.p.h. 
from 67 m.p.h, two years ago. 

Talks with drivers also suggest that al- 
though few adhere to the new limit, most 
are driving slower. A typical observation, from 
a driver on the Pennsylvania Turnpike: “I’m 
still speeding, but where I’d go 70 last year, 
I’m going 60 this year.” Ronald De George, 
an Oakland, Calif., schoolteacher, says he 
drives as fast as 65 m.p.h. and “I guess you 
could call me a habitual lawbreaker.” But 
he adds, “I broke the 65 m.p.h. limit, too, 
by going 70.” Mrs. Elaine Fuld of New York 
City says she drives 6 m.p.h. above the new 
limit, the same as she did above the old. 
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Law enforcement officials wonder how 
long all this will last. Some believe that 
compliance with the new limit, never total 
anyway, has started to decline. “At first,” 
Says a spokesman for the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, “there was a high 
degree of voluntary compliance. But grad- 
ually people have started inching up their 
speeds again.” Still, he credits a one-quar- 
ter reduction in traffic deaths to the new 
limit. “We had about 80% compliance with 
the 55-m.p.h. limit at first,” Georgia’s Major 
Hardison says. “Now it’s down to about 
20%." 

California Highway Patrol studies show 
that noncompliance reaches 70% to 80% 
on freeways in thinly populated areas and 
more than 40% in the cities. “Certainly it’s 
discouraging to an officer to try to enforce 
a law that has a high level of noncompli- 
ance,” a spokesman says. “The strange 
phenomenon about the 55-m.p.h. speed 
limit,” says California Patrol Capt. Bill Mul- 
hare, “is that everyone you talk to is in 
favor of it. Nobody ever says it’s a bad law, 
but everyone abuses it.” 

James Quine, a Framingham, Mass., gaso- 
line-station attendant, says he thinks the 
55-m.p.h, limit is a good idea, although 
“sometimes the only person trying to uphold 
it in traffic almost gets killed.” He himself 
drives at 65 m.p.h. 


MONTANA LAGS BEHIND OTHER 
STATES IN FUNDS COMMITTED TO 
HOUSING AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
RURAL WATER AND SEWER SYS- 
TEMS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the di- 
rector of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion for the State of Montana, Mr. Rich- 
ard D. Smiley, in an interview with the 
Missoulian earlier this year said: 

Private enterprise could do everything the 
Farmers Home Administration and the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority is (sic) doing and do 
it more effectively. 


Given Mr. Smiley’s attitude toward the 
programs he is responsible for adminis- 
tering, it is not surprising that the State 
of Montana has lagged significantly be- 
hind other States of similar size and 
population in funds committed to hous- 
ing or improvement of rural water and 
sewer systems. 

The most recent example is in the al- 
location of the $120 million released for 
water and sewer construction. Montana 
will receive $662,000, $150,000 less than 
South Dakota and less than half of the 
North Dakota share. 

Mr. Smiley cannot be held responsible 
for the administration of his office before 
June 1972, when he was appointed State 
Director. However, he may be held ac- 
countable for his assessment of it and for 
the record written since that time. 

Mr. Smiley says that “the Government 
programs should take less of a role or 
certainly fill only those gaps where pri- 
vate enterprise can not get the job done” 
and that FmHA in Montana is “continu- 
ing to expand the housing program.” 

Evidently Mr. Smiley has not found 
many gaps appropriate for his agency to 
fill, In the Nation in the period fiscal 
years 1968-73, Montana ranked 47th in 
the homeownership program in relative 
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program size, the number of homeown- 
ership loans relative to number of fami- 
lies in bad housing in primarily nonpov- 
erty households. Our neighbors, Idaho at 
first, Wyoming at 12th, North Dakota at 
13th, and South Dakota at 22d, were 
light years ahead of us—and still are. 

With nowhere to go but up, Montana 
made only 13 initial section 502 loans for 
every thousand households in the first 
three quarters of fiscal 1974, while the 
national average was 25. South Dakota 
FmHA made 23, North Dakota 26%, 
Wyoming 48%, and Idaho 124. Mon- 
tana’s section 504 home repair program 
is less than one-fifth that of any adjoin- 
ing State.* 

While Mr. Smiley defends his state- 
ment to the Montana Building Material 
Dealers Association calling for curtail- 
ment of Government’s role in housing 
construction, letters from my constitu- 
ents describe the slump in the housing 
industry and call for Federal interven- 
tion to save the industry. 


With respect to housing generally, it 
cannot be said that recent years have 
seen an administration of programs that 
is faithful to the intent of Congress, as 
Mr. Smiley asserts. It was not Congress 
that placed a moratorium on housing 
programs a year and a half ago. It was 
the administration which Mr. Smiley 
serves and defends. To suggest, as this 
servant of the Nixon FmHA does, that a 
discredited policy that has helped sig- 
nificantly in bringing the housing indus- 
try to its present moribund condition 
should be followed to bring it to life tells 
us much of Mr. Smiley’s capacity to 
learn from experience. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my correspondence with Mr. 
Smiley be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with a letter from a realtor of a 
firm of real estate brokers in Bozeman. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BOZEMAN REALTY, 
Bozeman, Mont., July 3, 1974. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mercatr: I’m in the Real Estate 
business and would like your help in im- 
proving our present situation. The housing 
industry is in a slump of growing propor- 
tions, housing starts are down Nationally, 
and for the past year, sales volume has been 
falling. Mortgage funds are subject to tight 
money constraints, are increasingly difficult 
to obtain, and a steadier supply of mortgage 
money is desperately needed. 

I am urging you to get the House Banking 
and Currency Committee to act favorably 
upon H.R. 14490. I would also like you to get 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
to add to the new housing bill the pro- 
visions of H.R. 14749, Mr. St Germain’s bill 
to increase the lending capacities of sav- 
ings and loan associations at this critical 
period of a mortgage money drought. 

Please ask the House Ways and Means 


*Figures taken from “Six Years of Progress 
(with variations),” Farmers Home Ad Pro- 
grams, fiscal years 1968-78, by George W. 


Rucker, Rural Housing Alliance, 


January 
1974, Washington, D.C. 
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Committee, which is now considering a tax 
reform bill, to remember the unhappy eco- 
nomic state of residential, commercial, and 
industrial real estate, and heed the construc- 
tive recommendations submitted to each 
member of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by Realtor President Joseph Doherty. 

I strongly urge you to press for action on 
the above items. It is in all of our best in- 
terests to see that the outflow of mortgage 
money from our lending institutions is made 
more readily available before current condi- 
tions degenerate further. 

I appreciate your concern in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Bozeman, Mont., June 18, 1974. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR METCALF: Thank you for 
your letter of May 22 with the attached news 
release which appeared in The Missoulian 
regarding a speech I made to the Montana 
Building Material Dealers Association at 
their annual convention. 

Yes, I was quoted correctly. 

My topic for the convention was, “Where 
Will the Financing for Tomorrow’s Housing 
Come From?’”. I think this question was 
adequately answered and as indicated, if we 
continue on the road we are going, a great 
share of the housing in America will come 
from public funds and will be or could re- 
sult in public debt. I happen to believe that 
private enterprise should be building houses 
when at all possible. The remainder of the 
article speaks for itself. 

Iam attaching some recent news clippings 
which should clearly indicate to you that 
despite my feeling of the role of private 
enterprise in housing and that government 
programs should take less of a role or cer- 
tainly fill only those gaps where private en- 
terprise cannot get the job done, they will 
show you we are continuing to expand the 
housing program under the Farmers Home 
Administration in Montana. They will also 
demonstrate to you that we are making our 
program known. The samples included are 
only a small part of our efforts to make the 
Farmers Home Administration housing pro- 
gram known to all. So, I think you can con- 
clude that despite your obvious thoughts 
that someone may be tending the FmHA 
housing program in Montana who does not 
believe in it, that we are in fact carrying 
out the wishes of the Congress and the Pres- 
ident of the United States in administering 
the housing program to the best of our abil- 
ity and hiding it from no one, 

In closing, I might say that I simply forth- 
rightly responded to the question of the 
Montana Building Material Dealers Associa- 
tion and the answers I gave them were ex- 
actly what is happening today in housing 
and the direction I feel it should go. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD D. SMILEY, 
State Director. 


[From the Missoulian, Mar. 20, 1974] 
STATE FHA Boss CRITICIZES GOVERNMENT 
HOME LENDING 
(By Charles S. Johnson) 

Private enterprise—not the federal and 
state governments—should assume the lead- 
ership in financing homes for Americans, 
Richard Smiley, state director of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, said Tuesday. 

Even though he heads the federal agency 
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in Montana, Smiley, a former state legislator 
from Bozeman, criticized the expanding roles 
of governmental bodies in financing housing. 

“My viewpoint is that unless the attitude 
of the public changes, financing will come 
more and more from public funds,” he said 
in an interview with The Missoulian. “That 
could result in additional public debt, which 
I am completely opposed to.” 

Smiley, an unsuccessful Republican candi- 
date for Congress in 1966 and 1968, was in 
Missoula to participate in a panel discus- 
sion at the Montana Building Material Deal- 
ers Association annual convention. 

“There is no reason why private enterprise 
can’t do it (finance homes instead of gov- 
ernment agencies),” he said, referring to 
banks and savings and loan associations. 

“Private enterprise could do everything the 
Farmers Home Administration and the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority is doing and do it 
more effectively,” Smiley added. 

Through ignorance, the public is contrib- 
uting to the problem, according to Smiley. 

“Politicians are offering utopia to the pub- 
lic,” he said, “Even though it’s unworkable 
the public is buying it at the polls.” 

Smiley blamed Republicans as well as 
Democrats for offering “grandiose schemes” 
to use public funds to finance housing. 

“We are now getting in Washington and 
Helena exactly what we deserve because we 
haven't paid attention,” the federal official 
said. 

One reason Americans have gone along 
with public financing of housing is because 
of the “greed” of private enterprise in this 
field, he said. 

But this greed on the part of private en- 
terprise is nowhere near the problem “as 
the politician who offers something for noth- 
ing,” the federal official said. 

Smiley also criticized laws that penalize 
persons for fixing up their homes by increas- 
ing taxes. 

“I say it ought to be the other way 
around,” he said. “You should get a tax in- 
centive or reduction for fixing up your home.” 

Smiley said he is encouraged by some 
changes in the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. He cited a new program for business 
and individual loans, for which a private 
source provides the money and the govern- 
ment guarantees it will be repaid. 

“I think we're beginning to see a little 
more of this viewpoint in Washington and 
the administration of the Farmers Home 
Administration, but not in the Congress or 
in the populace anywhere,” he said. 

Smiley’s office handled about $26 million in 
loans to Montanans last year. 


May 22, 1974. 
Mr. RICHARD SMILEY, 
Montana State Director, 
Farmers Home Administration, 
Bozeman, Montana. 

DEAR Mr. SMILEY: I received copies of an 
article in The Missoulian for 20 March re- 
porting an interview with you by Charles 
S. Johnson. Would you please advise me if 
you have been correctly quoted in the en- 
closure? 

Thank you for your courtesy. 

Very truly yours, 


EXCESS CAPACITY OFFERED BY 
FOREIGN AIRLINES TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the in- 
ternational airlines of the United States 
are a vital part of the international 
commerce of this country and the main- 
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tenance of a vital communications link 
with most other countries of the world. 
Their continued viability is of impor- 
tance to the economy of the United 
States in view of their contribution to 
trade, export of services and the airlift 
capability they represent. 

Your Subcommittee on Aviation has 
been holding hearings in which the 
myriad of problems facing our interna- 
tional carriers have been discussed. The 
difficult competitive problems that face 
our private enterprise airlines stem, in 
no small part, from the nearly frantic 
growth in the number of foreign airlines 
seeking to provide service to the United 
States. The lucrative American market 
has drawn like a magnet the airline of 
nearly any country that can gather to- 
gether sufficient funds to form an air- 
line and to purchase aircraft. At the 
present time there are no less than 57 
foreign scheduled airlines authorized to 
provide service to the United States. 
Most of these carriers are Government- 
owned and the fact that their operations 
may not be profitable does not deter the 
national interest decision which prompt 
their venture into aviation operations to 
this country. 

The prime traffic market of the North 
Atlantic is inundated with airlines oper- 
ating too many frequencies, too many 
empty seats and unprofitable services. 
Facing this flood of foreign competi- 
tion, all trying to tap the rich American 
origin market, our private enterprise 
U.S.-flag carriers are finding it more 
and more difficult to maintain them- 
selves as viable competitors. 

The U.S. Government is not blameless 
in this situation. We have entered bi- 
lateral agreements with many foreign 
countries who cannot justify independ- 
ent airline operations to this country; 
we subsidize the purchase of American- 
made aircraft equipment by these air- 
lines through the Export-Import Bank 
which provides loans at low interest rates 
unavailable to competing U.S. carriers; 
and we do not enforce the capacity prin- 
ciples of the bilateral agreements which 
are supposed to require foreign airlines 
to provide levels of service adequate to 
meet the demands of traffic between their 
country and the United States. 

The volume of excess capacity being 
operated by foreign airlines on the North 
Atlantic today is enormous. Many air- 
lines are operating at load factors too 
low to be justified and they are striving 
to invade markets other than their own. 

To give my colleagues an example of 
what has happened in recent years, air- 
line service between the city of Chicago 
and Europe is almost totally dominated 
by foreign carriers. One U.S. airline oper- 
ates between Chicago and Europe. No 
less than nine European airlines operate 
services to Chicago and in 1972 they cap- 
tured over 82 percent of the traffic be- 
tween Chicago and Europe. By granting 
to so many foreign carriers the right to 
serve Chicago we have practically driven 
the U.S. airline out of the market. 

There are a number of European air- 
lines which have not scheduled their 
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capacity to handle only the traffic be- 
tween the United States and their coun- 
try. Rather they seek to tap a large part 
of the total United States-Europe mar- 
ket. Last year Icelandic Airlines carried 
nearly 300,000 passengers between the 
United States and Europe. Were these 
300,000 people visiting Iceland? Last 
year KLM carried over 400,000 passen- 
gers between the United States and 
Europe, but the latest data indicates 
that less than 40 percent of this traffic 
was destined for the Netherlands—the 
remaining passengers were destined for 
other parts of Europe. The same is true 
of Sabena, which carried just under 200,- 
000 passengers last year, but less than 40 
percent were destined for Belgium. 

Is it any wonder with this flood of air- 
lines and capacity that U.S.-carriers are 
seeking assistance from their Govern- 
ment? I believe that they are due that 
assistance in, at least partly, the form 
of a firm resolve to correct these serious 
problems of excess capacity. If the bi- 
lateral agreements are not being ob- 
served by these foreign carriers—and 
there seems to be unanimous agreement 
in this country that they are not being 
observed—then it seems to me that we 
must take appropriate steps to bring 
about enforcement. Delay can no longer 
be justified. Weakness will bring the ruin 
of our industry. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has pend- 
ing a revision of its rules which will per- 
mit it to enforce the capacity provisions 
of the bilateral air transport agreements. 
These agreements which were negotiated 
for the most part in the early years after 
World War II must be made workable if 
the commercial stability of the U.S.-flag 
system is to be preserved. I hope the 
CAB will move promptly to adopt what- 
ever measures are required to put some 
teeth into the negotiating positions of 
the United States. It is not in our best in- 
terests to ignore any longer the over- 
whelming pressures brought upon our 
carriers by this excess of foreign compe- 
tition. 

The continued availability of U.S.- 
flag services is required in the national 
interest. In the past few months, the 
point has been driven home that we must 
not be dependent upon foreign con- 
trolled entities for some of our basic re- 
sources, Air transportation is no less a 
basic resource than energy or other im- 
portant elements of our national econ- 
omy. We cannot be dependent upon for- 
eign flag airlines for our international 
services. The international agreements 
underlying this country’s international 
air transportation structure must be ad- 
hered to. We must make them work. If 
they cannot be made to work they must 
be changed. 

The executive departments and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board have ample 
power to deal with these problems of ex- 
cess capacity. What is required is a re- 
solve to enforce the commercial bargains 
struck so many years ago. As chairman 
of your Aviation Subcommittee I intend 
to do all I can to insure that the policies 
followed by our Government adequately 
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refiect a concern for equal treatment for 
our carriers and a healthy competitive 
environment not destructive of their 
continued existence. 


LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 
ACT OF 1974 


Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, on July 25, 
1974, the President signed into law, the 
Legal Services Corporation Act of 1974 
(P.L. 93-355). 

This is landmark legislation in the ef- 
fort to break the syndrome of poverty. 
The legal services program has been 
properly designated as one of the most 
significant we have been able to develop 
out of the antipoverty effort, and the 
administration is to be highly com- 
mended for its cooperation in establish- 
ing it into law. 

Mr. President, this was a very long 
struggle—lasting over 3 years—and 
many of the most ardent supporters of 
the legal services corporation—including 
members of the organized bar who have 
contributed so much to this effort—were 
very sincerely concerned with the com- 
promise bill, feeling that additional com- 
promises should not have been made. 

This view was reflected on July 12, in 
an editorial in the New York Times, en- 
titled “Saving Legal Services.” That edi- 
torial described as a “risky solution” and 
a “high price,” the compromise that we 
were then working out. 

Today, the New York Times has very 
graciously printed a letter to the editor 
by me in response to the editorial, which 
spells out exactly why I and the other 
sponsors—notwithstanding our own be- 
lief in the backup centers and concerns 
with restrictions on other points already 
in the bill—felt the compromise was 
necessary in order to preserve the pro- 
gram and the concept of the legal serv- 
ices corporation, and urging swift im- 
plementation of the new law. 

In connection with implementation, I 
wish to note that I testified before the 
Subcommittee on Labor-HEW appropri- 
ations on July 25, requesting that the full 
amount authorized under the new law, 
$90 million for this fiscal year 1975, be 
included in the Labor-HEW appropria- 
tions bill now being considered in the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter to the editor, appearing in the Au- 
gust 7 edition of the New York Times, 
together with the original editorial of 
July 12, to which I referred, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1974] 
LEGAL SERVICES: THE SUCCESSFUL COMPROMISE 
WASHINGTON, July 26, 1974. 
To the Editor: 

I am writing to comment on your July 12 
editorial “Saving Legal Services,” describing 
as a “high price” and “risky solution” the 
Administration-urged compromise then be- 
ing worked out in the Congress by me and 
Senators Taft, Nelson, Cranston, Mondale 
and others with respect to H.R. 7824, the 
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Legal Services Corporation Act of 1974, which 
the President—very commendably—signed 
into law on July 25. 

The compromise, dropping the specific au- 
thority for “back-up centers” from the con- 
ference bill, was accepted most reluctantly, 
since the centers—including excellent cen- 
ters in New York—have been a key element 
of the existing legal services program, pro- 
viding research and other support to the 
lawyers who represent the poor. 

But the real “risky solution” would have 
been to follow the urging of the editorial that 
the conference bill be sent to the President 
without change. 

It was clear that the President had made 
firm commitments to veto the conference bill 
even though it substantially met his own 
specifications, and that a veto could not have 
been overridden in the House of Representa- 
tives, which had failed earlier by only seven 
votes to recommit the bill to conference for 
elimination of back-up centers, 

Thereafter, it would have been highly 
doubtful not only that any worthwhile legis- 
lation to establish such a corporation could 
be enacted but in the interim the existing 
effort conducted by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity—including particularly back-up 
centers—would have been in clear jeopardy 
after Sept. 30, when the continuing resolu- 
tion under which funds have been made 
available expires, especially with the House’s 
previous refusal to provide new “fall-back” 
authority for the current program. 

The “ambush in the House” on the com- 
promise forecast by the editorial did not ma- 
terialize; in fact, the House of Representa- 
tives approved the compromise by 265 to 136, 
and the Senate passed it by 77 to 19. 

Importantly, during such consideration, 
both supporters and opponents of the com- 
promise bill made it clear that, while the 
authority to fund back-up centers had been 
dropped, the corporation and individual legal 
services programs retained the ability to con- 
tinue their efforts “in house.” 

The President has now kept his commit- 
ment to the establishment of a legal services 
corporation, which he first urged in 1971. 

It is now the responsibility of the Admin- 
istration, the American Bar Assoication, the 
organized state and local bar, the legal serv- 
ices’ attorneys and others who have con- 
tributed so much to the effort to work to- 
gether with renewed spirit and dedication to- 
ward prompt establishment of the corpora- 
tion, with a prestigious board of directors, to 
the end of a creative and professional devel- 
opment of the gifted program of legal services 
for the poor—without any dilution of the 
current effort in the interim, 

Jacos K, JAVITS, 
U.S. Senator jrom New York. 


[From the New York Times, July 12, 1974] 
SAVING LEGAL SERVICES 


In a last-minute maneuver, Senate friends 
of the legal services program made a deal 
and embarked on a course that could en- 
danger the entire attempt to insure con- 
tinuation of the poverty law effort. Shrink- 
ing from threat of a Presidential veto, Sen- 
ators Javits and Taft sold the idea that the 
price for getting Mr. Nixon’s signature was 
to drop legal back-up centers from the bill. 

That is a high price and a risky solution. 
The fifteen back-up centers, most of which 
are located at universities around the coun- 
try, provide research expertise, model briefs 
and the judgments of professors and sea- 
soned attorneys to the often inexperienced 
poverty lawyers in the field. To drop those 
centers would be to subject the program to 
partial lobotomy. 

Moreover, the compromise move endangers 
the whole bill because it involves sending 
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it back to the floor of the House, where the 
program has many enemies. The last time 
around, those opponents went after the bill 
with maces and meat axes. In the wake of 
all the compromises, one more ambush in 
the House might be fatal. 

The biggest problem with the compromise 
is that a Presidential veto makes so little 
sense that the threat seems barely credible, 
The conference bill was a delicately wrought 
compromise. Legal services proponents had 
accepted even more restrictions than the 
White House had proposed and the measure 
satisfied all of Mr. Nixon’s objections to an 
earlier Congressional attempt to create the 
legal services corporation which he himself 
had originally requested. Thus, in essence, 
the White House was threatening to veto 
its own bill. 

This latest accommodation goes beyond 
prudent politics and moves in the direction 
of abject surrender. The Senate ought to 
reject it, approve the conference bill and 
send it on to the President for his signature. 


GI BILL INEQUITIES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as a 
further response to doubts that may have 
been raised by President Nixon’s criti- 
cism of the Senate tuition proposal for 
Vietnam veterans, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
a detailed analysis of the inequities this 
program is designed to remedy. Mem- 
bers can then judge for themselves 
whether or not the tuition plan is “un- 
necessary,” as the President has claimed. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INEQUITIES OF PRESENT GI BILL SYSTEM 


The present GI Bill system violates the 
intent of Congress and denies education 
and training to millions of needy Vietnam 
era veterans. The use of the present GI Bill 
is often inverse to the need for education, 
training, and readjustment assistance. 

Today’s GI Bill: 

Discriminates against poor, minority and 
educationally disadvantaged veterans, 

Discriminates against veterans with fam- 
ilies to support. 

Discriminates against veterans who live in 
states with high-cost public education. 

Severely restricts the effective use of a 
veteran's total benefits. 

Severely limits the number and types of 
educational and training programs available 
to veterans. 

These are the conclusions of the congres- 
sionally commissioned Veterans Administra- 
tion study conducted by the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey. 
These conclusions are verified and supported 
by Veterans Administration statistics, hear- 
ings and studies conducted by the National 
League of Cities, U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, the New York City Mayor’s 
Office of Veterans Action, and by the per- 
sonal experiences and testaments of Viet- 
nam era veterans. 

HISTORY OF THE GI BILL 


“The World War II GI Bill was one of 
the most important and effective pieces of 
social legislation ever enacted. It profoundly 
affected the fortunes of veterans and post- 
war society and it transformed the Na- 
tion's higher education systems.”—Report of 
the Educational Testing Service on Educa- 
tional Assistance Programs for Veterans. 

The World War IT GI Bill extended edu- 
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cation and training opportunities to World 
War IT veterans, assisted their readjustment 
to society, and eased the impact of 17 mil- 
lion returning veterans on employment. This 
bill produced 450,000 engineers, 180,000 doc- 
tors, dentists, and nurses, 360,000 teachers, 
150,000 scientists, 107,000 lawyers, 233,000 
accountants, 36,000 ministers, 380,000 metal 
workers, 138,000 electricians, 83,000 police- 
men and firemen, 700,000 businessmen, 17,000 
writers and journalists. 

Sixty-five members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and twenty Senators trained under 
the World War II GI Bill. 

The “GI Bill of Rights’’ was directly re- 
sponsible for a 200% increase in the number 
of undergraduate, graduate and doctoral de- 
grees conferred by institutions of higher 
learning—from 160,000 in 1946 to over a half 
a million in 1950. Despite abuses GI Bill dol- 
lars enabled public colleges and universities 
to expand their facilities, academic resources 
and develop facilities to the extent that a 
college education became possible for the 
average American. 

The massive scientific, medical, technologi- 
cal, cultural, political, economic, vocational, 
industrial and social contributions of World 
War II veterans, and others who owe their 
education to the World War II GI Bill, can- 
not be estimated, but the economic contri- 
butions of what the Veterans Administra- 
tion called the “best investment in American 
history” can be. The Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice estimates the 14 billion dollars invested 
in the World War II GI Bill was returned 
six times over by veterans in increased tax 
revenues, If the Government's 62.5 billion 
dollar profit were to include revenues from 
non-veterans who benefited from the GI 
Bill's expansion of the educational system, it 
could reach over 150 billion dollars. 

Despite the enormous benefit to both vet- 
erans and the Nation, the World War II GI 
Bill was subject to abuses and administra- 
tive problems. In 1952, a special Congres- 
sional investigating committee, headed by 
Congressman Olin Teague, concluded: 

“In view of the waste, abuse, and inefii- 
ciency which occurred during the World 
War II program, it would be grossly unfair 
to veterans of the Korean conflict and to 
the Nation as a whole, to extend the present 
program without corrective action. Veterans 
of the Korean conflict are no less entitled to 
readjustment benefits than veterans of 
World War II. The scholarship allowance 
should be sufficient to maintain a veteran- 
student under reasonable and normal cir- 
cumstances in a reliable institution with 
customary charges for nonveteran students 
used as a guide.” 

The resulting action was the abandon- 
ment of the separate tuition payment and 
monthly subsistance allowance system and 
the adoption of the present one-payment 
system of a monthly allowance payment for 
the purpose of covering both educational 
and subsistance expenses. 

The present GI benefit system was adopted 
to prevent abuses, but has instead unin- 
tentionally denied educational and training 
benefits to the most needy of Vietnam era 
veterans. 

COMPARISON OF THE WORLD WAR II GI BILL AND 
THE VIETNAM ERA GI BILL 
I. Tuition assistance 
A. World War II 

The World War II GI Bill paid a monthly 
subsistance allowance and the full cost of 
tuition, books and fees at almost every pub- 
lic and private college, university, vocational, 
professional, and technical institution in 
America. By paying tuition, the World War 
II GI Bill accorded all veterans an equal op- 
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portunity to enter education and training 
programs. In the few schools where tuition, 
books and fees exceeded the $500 a school 
year ceiling, any veteran could accelerate the 
consumption of his 48-month entitlement to 
cover the difference. In current buying power, 
the World War II direct tuition payment is 
equivalent to $2,517 (per nine month school 
year). 
B. Vietnam Era 

The Vietnam Era GI Bill provides no di- 
rect payment for tuition, books and fees. It 
pays only a monthly subsistance allowance 
to veterans enrolled in education and train- 
ing programs. Vietnam era veterans unable 
to pay the “educational” costs necessary to 
enter education and training programs re- 
ceive none of the educational and training 
benefits they are entitled to. The financial re- 
sources available under today’s GI Bill limits 
veterans without supplemental resources to 
education and training programs at low-cost 
public institutions. 

II. Monthly subsistence allowance 
A. World War II 


The World War II GI Bill paid a monthly 
subsistance allowance equal to one-third the 
average national monthly earning. Since the 
GI Bill paid for tuition, books and fees, all 
of the veterans’ subsistance allowance could 
be devoted to “living expenses”. 

B. Vietnam Era 


The Vietnam Era GI Bill pays only a 
monthly subsistance allowance to veterans 
enrolled in school. Since the Vietnam vet- 
eran must pay the cost of tuition, books and 
fees from his monthly subsistance allowance, 
the portion of his subistance allowance that 
can be devoted to “living expenses” depends 
upon the amount of the subsistance allow- 
ance that is left after “educational expenses”. 

All World War II veterans were assured of 
paid “educational expenses” and of receiving 
an equal monthly subsistance allowance for 
their “living expenses”. The amount of a 
Vietnam veteran’s monthly subsistance al- 
lowance that can be devoted to living ex- 
penses after educational expenses are paid 
varies greatly from veteran to veteran, school 
to school, and state to state. 

II. Cost of basic living essentials—food, 

shelter and transportation 


A. World War II 


The World War II GI Bill went a long way 
toward providing the basic living essentials. 
Food and transportation were not expensive, 
and low-cost housing was available. Govern- 
ment housing was provided to World War IT 
veteran students by converting existing mil- 
tary and federal facilities into student hous- 
ing; furnishings, beds and equipment were 
provided at government expense; public war 
housing projects were converted into low- 
rent student housing facilities, and govern- 
ment surplus housing (quonset huts, bar- 
racks, etc.) were transported to and erected 
at government expense on college sites. 

B. Vietnam Era 

The Vietnam Era Veteran must cover not 
only the cost of living, but the cost of tui- 
tion, books and fees with his monthly GI 
Bill subsistence allowance. The cost of living 
has increased over 200% since World War II. 
Government subsidized housing is no longer 
available and housing near schools, espe- 
cially for married veterans, is limited and 
expensive. The cost of food has increased 
14% in the last year and the energy crisis 
has inordinantly increased housing and 
transportation expenses, 

IV. Part-time employment 
A. World War II 

Part-time employment was readily avail- 

able after World War II and most veterans 
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required little or no supplementation of 
their GI benefits. 


*B. Vietnam Era 


The Vietnam Era GI Bill requires substan- 
tial supplementation for veterans in private 
institutions in states with high cost public 
education and veterans with families to 
support. Parttime employment is scarce and 
Vietnam era veterans must compete with 
many other needy students for available jobs. 
The energy crisis is reducing the employment 
market and the number of parttime public 
service employment positions available to 
veteran students. 


V. Financial aid 
A. World War IT 
The World War II GI Bill required little 
or no supplemental financial aid since it 
paid the veteran’s tuition, books and fees 
at almost every public and private school in 
America. Veterans received as much as $300 
in “mustering out” pay, which could supple- 
ment their educational financial needs. 


B. Vietnam Era 


The Vietnam Era GI Bill requires substan- 
tial supplemental assistance for veterans de- 
siring to attend private school, out-of-state 
public schools, or schools in states with high 
cost public education. Despite the great need 
for financial assistance, Vietnam veterans 
are often discriminated against by financial 
officers who refuse veterans scholarships be- 
cause they are receiving “ald” from the GI 
Bill. The influx of many minority and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged persons into the 
educational system has put a substantial 
demand upon student financial assistance 
that might otherwise be available to vet- 
erans, 

Vietnam era veterans do have the Work 
Study and Cost of Instruction programs 
Which were not available to veterans of 
World War II. Presently these programs 
amount to $3 a month per veteran in 
training. 


VI. Period of entitlement 
A. World War IT 


The World War II veteran with 3 years 
of military service was entitled to a total of 
48 months of benefits which could be ac- 
celerated to cover “educational expenses” in 
excess of $500 a school year. 


B. Vietnam Era 
The Vietnam era veteran with 18 months 
of military service is entitled to a total of 36 
months of benefits which he must use over a 
period of 36 months or longer. 
VII. Special programs 
A. World War IT 
MUSTERING OUT PAY 
World War II and Korean War veterans 
received $300 in “mustering out” pay if they 
served at least 60 days including service out- 
side of the U.S., $200 if they served wholly 
within the U.S., and $100 if they served less 
than 60 days. ‘“Mustering out” money could 
be used however the veteran chose, including 
supplementing his education and training 
needs. 
52-20 PROGRAM 
The 52-20 program, a Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance payment, provided the un- 
employed World War II veteran with $20 a 
week for 52 weeks. 
48-MONTH ENTITLEMENT 
There were no “special programs” for 
“educationally disadvantaged" World War II 
veterans (veterans with less than a high 
school education). 28.3% of World War II 
veterans had 8 years or less education, and 
26.3% had 1-3 years of high school, which 
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made 54.6% of the World War II veterans 
“educationally disadvantaged” by today’s 
standards. The 48 month entitlement period, 
however, did enable World War II veterans 
to take 12 months of remedial or preparatory 
work and still have sufficient benefits to 
pursue a normal 4 year college education. 
Under the World War II GI Bill there were 
thousands of institutions that provided “ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged” veterans with 
technical, vocatioal, educational and pro- 
fessional skills and opportunities they would 
not otherwise have been able to obtain. 


B. Vietnam Era 
REMEDIAL AND PREPARATORY PROGRAMS 


There are three special programs for “edu- 
cationally disadvantaged” Vietnam era vet- 
erans with remedial or preparatory needs that 
provide the same opportunities as the addi- 
tional 12 months of education and training 
entitlement that were available to World 
War II veterans. They are: 

Free entitlement. Free entitlement assists 
veterans with academic deficiencies in at- 
taining a high school diploma, General Edu- 
cational Development certificate, or refresher 
or preparatory courses needed to qualify for 
enrollment in a post secondary program, 
without charge to a veteran’s 36 month en- 
titlement period. 

Predischarge Education Program. This is 
the inservice “free entitlement” program. It 
enables veterans to prepare (without charge 
to their entitlement) for their future educa- 
tion, training or vocational programs through 
programs of education or training while in 
the service. 

Tutorial Assistance. Tutorial assistance 
programs provide special help to veterans in 
overcoming difficulties in a subject required 
for the satisfactory pursuit of an educational 
objective. In addition to his educational sub- 
sistence allowance, a veteran may receive an 
additional $50 a month for a maximum of 9 
months or until a total of $450 has been used. 


OTHER SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Work Study Program. The work-study pro- 
gram provides an allowance to veterans pur- 
suing full time programs in exchange for 
services such as outreach activities, paper 
processing, school liaison and telephone staff- 
ing. The program is currently limited to a 
maximum $250 allowance for which the vet- 
eran must work 100 hours during an enroll- 
ment period. The work study program is 
also restricted to 4 million dollars during a 
fiscal year. 


COST OF INSTRUCTION PAYMENT PROGRAM 


The veterans’ Cost of Instruction programs 
provides funds to schools who offer specific 
services and incentives to attract and assist 
Vietnam era veterans. The program is funded 
at 24 million dollars, 

INADEQUACIES OF THE VIETNAM ERA GI BILL 

Congressional Declaration of intent of the 
Veterans Educational Assistance Program: 

“The Congress of the United States hereby 
declares that the purpose of the educational 
program created by this chapter is for the 
purpose of (1) enhancing and making more 
attractive service in the armed forces of the 
United States, (2) extending the benefits of 
& higher education to qualified and deserv- 
ing young persons who might otherwise be 
unable to afford such an education (3) pro- 
viding vocational readjustment and re- 
storing lost educational opportunities to 
those servicemen and women whose careers 
have been interrupted or impeded by mili- 
tary service and (4) aiding such persons in 
attaining the vocational and educational 
status they might normally have aspired to 
and obtained had they not served their 
country.” 
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The present Veterans Educational Assist- 
ance Program violates the intent of Con- 
gress by denying education and training op- 
portunities to millions of needy and deserv- 
ing Vietnam era Veterans. The use of the 
present GI Bill is inverse to the need for 
education, training and readjustment assist- 
ance. 

Vietnam era veterans most able to use the 
present GI Bill: 

1. Single veterans. 1 in 2.6 single veterans 
is currently using his GI benefits for educa- 
tion and training, compared to only 1 in 7.5 
veterans with dependents. 

2. Veterans in states with low-cost public 
education. “There is a marked difference 
(35 to 60%) in participation rates between 
states in the eastern section of the nation 
and the western section of the nation. This 
may be due in part to low tuition costs, and 
greater access to public institutions (par- 
ticularly junior colleges) in the West.”— 
Department of Veterans Benefits, Veterans 
Administration, Information Bulletin, April 
1973. 

VETERANS LEAST ABLE TO USE THE PRESENT GI 
BILL 


1. Married Veterans, 2 out of every 3 Viet- 
nam era veterans are married, yet only 1 in 
75 married veterans is currently using his 
education and training benefits. Out of 4,- 
700,000 married Vietnam veterans, only 630,- 
000 are using the GI Bill. (42% married vs. 
58% single veterans currently using the GI 
Bill). 

2. Black Veterans. The participation rate 
for black veterans under the Korean War GI 
Bill was 53%. It is less than 25% for black 
Vietnam era veterans. 

3. Educationally Disadvantaged Veterans. 
The participation rate for educationally dis- 
advantaged veterans (veterans with less than 
a high school education) is less than 30% 
compared to 50% for non-educationally dis- 
advantaged veterans. 

4. Veterans desiring to attend private 
schools. 18% of all Vietnam veterans using 
their benefits for college level programs are 
enrolled in private institutions with 50% of 
all World War II veterans enrolled in col- 
lege level programs at private institutions. 

INADEQUACIES OF THE PRESENT GI BILL 

A. Discrimination against married veterans 
and veterans with dependents. 

Two thirds of all Vietnam era veterans are 
married, yet only one in 7.5 (13.8%) mar- 
ried Vietnam veterans is currently using his 
education and training benefits. (See Ap- 
pendix A) 

The subsistence allowance paid to veter- 
ans with dependents goes only half as far 
in meeting their “living expenses” as does 
the subsistence allowance paid a single veter- 
an. (See Appendix B) Discounting “educa- 
tional expenses” (which are constant regard- 
less of the marital status of a veteran) sub- 
Sistence allowances (as approved by the 
House of Representatives in H. R. 12628) of: 
$250 for a single veteran is 1.6% less than 
the average amount needed for “living ex- 
penses”, $297 for a veteran with one depend- 
ent is 46% less than the average amount 
needed for “living expenses”, and the $339 
for a veteran with two or more dependents 
is 58% less than the average amount needed 
to meet “living expenses”. 

On the average a single Vietnam era veter- 
an is 50% better off in meeting his living 
expenses under the GI bill than is the mar- 
ried veteran. 

Married veterans have the difficult burden 
of pursuing an education and supporting a 
family. The scarcity of part time employment 
to supplement GI benefits make it impossible 
for many married veterans to ever use their 
benefits. Often, veterans pursuing an educa- 
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tion and supporting a family through part- 
time or full-time employment find that the 
dual responsibilities place an unacceptable 
burden on family and academic life. The 1972 
Harris survey on veterans readjustment 
found that 60% of married veterans not in 
school would use their educational and 
training benefits if they were provided with 
adequate financial assistance. 

B. Restrictions on the type & number of 
institutions available to veterans for educa- 
tion and training. 

1. Public v. private institutions. 

The World War II GI Bill paid the full cost 
of “education expenses” at almost every pub- 
lic and private educational, technical, voca- 
tional or professional institution in America, 
Regardless of his lack of funds, or place of 
residence, a World War II veteran needed 
only meet the admissions requirements of an 
educational or training institution, and the 
GI Bill would meet the financial require- 
ments up to $500 a school year, the equiva- 
lent of $2,517 in today’s buying power. In the 
few institutions where educational expenses 
exceeded $500 a school year, the veteran could 
accelerate the consumption of his 48 month 
entitlement. The World War II GI Bill pro- 
vided veterans an equal opportunity to at- 
tend the educational or training program of 
their choice. Under the present GI Bill sys- 
tem, many of the colleges, universities, tech- 
nical and vocational institutions that were 
open to World War II veterans are closed to 
Vietnam era veterans who cannot pay their 
“educational expenses”. 

The present educational assistance system 
pays only a monthly subsistence allowance 
to veterans enrolled in school. If a Vietnam 
veteran cannot pay the “educational ex- 
penses” needed to enter an education or 
training institution, he will receive none 
of the benefits that he is entitled to. 

“Educational expenses” were not a signifi- 
cant factor in a World War II veteran's choice 
of educational and training programs and 
institutions because the GI Bill paid “edu- 
cational expenses”, 

“Educational expenses” are a major factor 
in a Vietnam era veteran’s choice of educa- 
tional and training programs and institu- 
tions because the veteran must pay for “edu- 
cational expenses”. 

“Educational expenses” determine not only 
if a Vietnam era veteran will be able to use 
his benefits at all, but substantially limit 
the type of educational and training pro- 
grams and the number of educational and 
training institutions available to Vietnam 
era veterans. 

Under the World War IT GI Bill 50% of the 
veterans in college level programs attended 
private colleges and universities. The aver- 
age cost of “educational expenses” at private 
college level institutions under the World 
War II GI Bill was $446 for an ordinary 
school year (nine months), $54 under the 
$500 a school year limit. 

The 1974 cost of “educational expenses" 
at a private college level institution is $2,245 
a school year, $265 more than a single vet- 
eran’s entitlement for a school year. This 
completely rules out a private education for 
Vietnam veterans without substantial sup- 
plemental resources. Less than 20% of the 
Vietnam era veterans in college level pro- 
grams are attending private institutions. 
(See Appendix F and Appendix G) 

C. Discrimination against veterans in 
states with high cost public education. 

“The accessibility of postsecondary educa- 
tion for the Vietnam conflict veteran is a 
function not only of his military service but 
also his particular state or residence. The 
effectiveness of the benefits is directly re- 
lated to the availability of low cost readily 
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accessible public institutions. The current 
veteran seeking to use his educational bene- 
fits finds that equal military service does 
not provide equal readjustment opportuni- 
ties with respect to attendance at post sec- 
ondary schools.” 

“It appears that the states are subsidizing 
the cost of education for veterans of the 
Vietnam conflict as compared with earlier 
subsidization by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Since higher costs of education appear 
to reduce participation, this is a significant 
factor in determining whether the veteran in 
a particular state will participate in educa- 
tion.”"—Report of the Educational Testing 
Service September 19, 1973. 

“There is a marked difference in participa- 
tion rates between states in the eastern sec- 
tion of the nation and the western section of 
the nation. This may be due in part to low 
tuition costs, and greater access to public 
institutions (particularly junior colleges) in 
the west’.—The Veterans Administration 
DVB Information Bulletin, April 1973. 

Analysis of participation rates by state 
(see Appendix C and Appendix D) indicate a 
direct correlation between participation and 
the availability of low cost easily accessible 
institutions of higher learning. 

39% of veterans participating in college 
level programs attend community colleges 
compared to 29% for non-veterans. 

D. Restriction to four-year programs of 
instruction. 

Under the present educational assistance 
system, a veteran with two or more years 
of honorable military service is entitled to 
$7,920 in benefits if he is single, $9,393 if he 
has one dependent, and $10,728 if he has two 
deepndents. However, he is restricted to 
using those benefits at a maximum rate of 
$220 a month (single), $261 a month (one 
dependent), and $298 a month (two de- 
pendents), over a period of 36 months or 
longer. The 36 month restriction on a vet- 
eran’s use of his benefits is the most serious 
shortcoming of the Veterans Educational 
Assistance system. The 36 month limita- 
tion makes the Veterans Educational Assist- 
ance Program ineffective except for single 
veterans attending low cost institutions. 
This restriction makes it impossible for the 
two thirds of all Vietnam era veterans to 
effectively use their GI Bill benefits with- 
out substantial supplementation even 
though they are rightfully entitled to total 
benefits that would enable many to fulfill 
their educational or training objectives. 

Congress established the GI Bill “to pro- 
vide vocational readjustment and restore lost 
educational opportunities to those service 
men and women whose careers have been 
interrupted or impeded by active military 
service’. Married veterans often suffer the 
severest interruption in their family lives, 
and the greatest impediments to their 
careers, yet they are denied effective read- 
justment assistance by the present GI Bill. 

Denying veterans access to educational as- 
sistance that would enable them to attend 
two year technical, vocational, or profes- 
sional institutions, and to complete their 
education at private institutions or attend 
graduate, medical or law school, defeats the 
purpose of the GI Bill. 

The Office of Education estimates that only 
one in five jobs will require a college degree 
in the next six years. Because the present GI 
Bill restricts veterans’ access to many tech- 
nical and vocational programs, it is denying 
large numbers of veterans the alternative of 
gainful employment in secure and produc- 
tive careers where college degrees are un- 
necessary. 

The average educational level for all Viet- 
nam era veterans is 12.5 years. Over 1 million 
Vietnam era veterans have completed one or 
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more years of college prior to or during their 
military service. If they were attending a 
private institution, or are married, the cur- 
rent GI Bill does little to restore their lost 
educational opportunities. 

The World War II GI Bill had a provision 
which enabled veterans to accelerate their 
benefits if their yearly “educational ex- 
penses” exceeded the $500 ceiling. This ac- 
celeration provision assured that every World 
War II veteran had the opportunity and the 
flexibility to attend the institution and pur- 
sue the education and training program of 
his choice. 

ANALYSIS OF VETERANS ADMINISTRATION CLAIMS 
AND STATISTICS 


The Veterans Administration's statistics 
and claims often convey the impression that 
the Vietnam era veteran is as well off, or 
better off, than the World War II veteran. 
Some of the most frequent VA claims are: 


Claim 


“Nearly 4.5 million veterans and service- 
men have trained under the current GI 
Bill since it went into effect in June 1966” 
and“... the participation rates for Vietnam 
veterans have now exceeded those of World 
War II and Korean veterans”.—The Veterans 
Administration Profile of the Vietnam Vet- 
eran, March 1974, 

Reality 

The “Veterans Administration has used 
participation rates only as an indicator of 
what percentage of eligible veterans use 
their entitlement, and not as a measure of 
whether the GI Bill educational programs 
were serving their intended purpose.” 

“While the Veterans Administration does 
now collect and report data on degree and 
vocational objectives, there is little data 
currently available on completion rates in 
such programs. Without this information it 
is dificult to determine the ultimate effec- 
tiveness of the GI Bill use. 

“We have been of the view that the as- 
sessment of the effectiveness or quality of 
education and training has not been ex- 
plicitly committed to the VA by the Con- 
gress. We believe this is a matter which 
should be considered further.”—The Vet- 
erans Administration, September 1973. 

The Veterans Administration participation 
rate statistics measures only the number of 
veterans who have received some benefits 
and not 1) the number of veterans who have 
completed educational and training pro- 
grams, 2) the number of veterans forced to 
terminate programs and their reasons for 
termination, 3) the amount of time the 
veterans participated under the GI Bill, and 
4) whether the GI Bill is fulfilling the in- 
tent of Congress and meeting its objectives. 

Claim 

“The average Vietnam veteran attending 
a 4 year public or a 2 year public institution 
has educational benefits slightly higher than 
his World War II counterpart when adjust- 
ments for changes in the Consumer Price 
Index are made. ‘In terms of buying power,’ 
the educational assistance for Vietnam era 
veterans is comparable to that available to 
World War II veterans”. “The Vietnam era 
veteran actually has $292 (per nine month 
school year) more in buying power than did 
the World War II veteran!”—The Veterans 
Administration, September 1973. 

Reality 

According to the Department of Veterans 
Benefits of the Veterans Administration, the 
$500 paid for tuition, books, and fees and 
supplies under the World War II GI Bill is 
currently equivalent to $2,517 in today’s 
buying power. The current dollar value of 
the World War II subsistance allowance for 
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& nine month school year is $1,278 for no 
dependents, $1,800 for one dependent, and 
$2,061 for two or more dependents. By adding 
the current buying power of the World War 
II tuition payment and subsistance allow- 
ance for a school year and comparing the 
total to the total a Vietnam Veteran receives 
from today’s GI Bill for a school year ($1,980 
for a veteran with no dependents, $2,349 
for a veteran with one dependent, and $2,682 
for a veteran with two dependents), it is 
apparent that the Vietnam era veteran ac- 
tually has $1,896 (per nine month school 
year) less in buying power than did the 
World War II veteran! 


APPENDIX A 


AVERAGE MONTHLY “LIVING EXPENSES” FOR VIETNAM 
ERA VETERANS ATTENDING SCHOOL! 


Married 
with 
children 


Married 
veteran 


Single 
veteran 


ry 
Transportation 
a CEINEN p 


Total monthly ex- 


percent increase). 
Supplemental income needed 
to meet monthly living ex- 


Percent difference between 
subsistence allowance and 
veterans average living ex- 


1 Source: Educational testing service report (excluding educa- 
= Cone and adjusted to January 1974 consumer price 
index. 


APPENDIX B 
GI BILL PARTICIPATION BY DEPENDENCY STATUS 


Number Percent 


A. Dependency status of Vietnam 
era veterans: 
Total Vietnam era veterans... 
Total Vietnam era veterans 
without dependents... 
Total Vietnam era veterans 
with dependents 
B. Dependency status of Vietnam 
era veterans currently using 
GI bill benefits: 
Total Vietnam era veterans 
currently using GI bill 
Total Vietnam era veterans 
Log dependents using 


7, 000, 000 


k E Percentage Ratio 
C. Comparison of Vietnam era 

veterans aphia using GI 

bill benefits to all Vietnam era 


veterans by dependency 


status: 

All Vietnam era veterans cur- 
rently using GI bill to all 
Vietnam era veterans. 

All Vietnam era veterans with- 
out dependents using GI bill 
to all Vietnam era veterans 
without dependents. 

All Vietnam era veterans with 
dependents using GI bill to 
all Vietnam era veterans 
with dependents. 


Note: Dependent denotes eligible veteran with child, parent, 
or wife to support. 3 

Conclusion: Veterans without dependents are paraa using 
GI bill benefits at a rate of 288 percent greater (3 to 1) than 
veterans with dependents. 
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APPENDIX C 


TABLE A.—RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT UNDERGRADUATE 
TUITION RATES AT STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
1973-74 ACADEMIC YEAR. (WHERE DIFFERENT, 1972-73 
TUITION RATES IN PARENTHESIS) 


Undergraduate tuition and/or 
required fees 


Resident Nonresident 


Livingston Universit 
U. of Ala.—Huntsville_ 
U. of Montevallo, 


ALASKA 
U. of Alaska 
ARIZONA 
Ariz. State U 
U. of Arizona. 
Northern Arizo 


ARKANSAS 


ENE 
525(450) 
510 


405(345) 


seancen) 
1, 050(900) 
1,020 


’ 
BR Se A et AA | 


472(402) 1, 072(1, 002) 


320 
4i1 
330(304) 


1, 210 
1, 301 
995(969) 


U. of Arkansas, Fayetteville... 
ü. of Arkansas, Pine Blult..... 
Arkansas Polytechnic College... 


Arkansas State U 


Henderson State College.. 


Southern State College... 
State College of Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 


U. of California, System 
Cal. Maritime Academy 
Cal. St. Polytechnic U.: 


San Luis Obispo... 
California St. opener: 
Bakersfield _ - 


Northridge. 
Sacramento 
San Diego... 
San Francisco 


COLORADO 


Colorado State U 

U, of Colorado, Boulder 
Adams State Coliege. . 
Fort Lewis College.. 
Metropolitan St. Colle! ege: Š 
Southern Colo. St. Coli 

U, ot Northern Colo... 
Western St. Coll. ot Colo 


CONNECTICUT 


U. of Connecticut... 


Western Conn. St. Coll. 
DELAWARE 


Delaware Si. C.......-..-. 


U. of Delaware 


644 2, 144 
1,380(1,080) 1, 680(1, 380) 


163 
165 


1, 156 
1, 300(1, 100) 
39 
146(143) 
157 
140 
166(160) 
168 


1, 256 253) 
1,270 

1, 345(1, 250) 

1, 276(1, 270) 
1,278 


1, 270 
1, Pty , 273) 
1, 369(1, 274) 
1, 236(1, 110) 
1,145 


2, 069(1, 759) 
1, 959(1, 895) 
1; 446(1, 431) 
1, 3371, 283) 


358(349) 1, 00301, 315) 


715(655) amet aR 
570 


930(920) 


EE 
1, 560(1, 350) 


585(475) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ug of Columbia Teachers 


U. of Florida __ 
Florida Atlantic U 
Florida Technolo 
U, of North Flori 


U. of West Florida. 
GEO 


Fort Valley St. C 
yey er of Tech... 


bah G2) 
cop ele 1, 259(1, a 


Armstro 

Augusta 

Columbus wie 
Georgia College____ 
Georgia Southern Coll. 
Valdosta State College. 
West Georgia College 


HAWAII 
U. of Hawaii 


ho State U 
Lowis-lark St. Colle 
ILLINOIS 


Southern Illinois U.. 
U. of ill., Chicago Circi 
te ot illinois, Urbana- 


ig 
Eastern Illinois EE 
Governors State U. 
IHinois State U 
Northeastern Illinois U... 
Northern Illinois U 
Sangamon State U 
Spanner Illinois U. at Edwards- 
ville. 


U. of lowa 
U. of Northern lowa 


Kansas State U 

U. of Kansas.. 

Fort Hays Kansas St “oii. 
Kan. St. Coll. of Pittsburg. 
Kansas St. Teachers Coll 

Wichita State U 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky State U 

U. of Kentucky 

Eastern Kentuck’ 
Morehead State 

Murray State U 

North’n Kentucky St, Coll 
Western Kentucky U 


LOUISIANA 
La, St. UL. 


Louisiana Tech U 
McNeese State U 
Nicholls S$ 

Northeast Louisiana 
Northwestern State U.. 
Southeastern Louisiana U 


MAINE 


Maine Maritime Academy 
U. of Maine: 


Farmington. 
Fort Kent.. 
Machias... 
Presque Isle__... 


MARYLAND 


d 
U. of Maryland, College Park.. 
U. of Md., Eastern Shore. 
Bowie State College... . 
Coppin State College.. 
Frostburg State College 
Morgan State College.. 
St. Mary's Coll. of Md.. 
Salisbury State College_ 
Towson State College 
U. of Md., Baltimore Cty 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Undergraduate tuition and/or 
required fees 


Resident 


71000380) 
400(390) 
396 


223(233) 


ag 
276(373 
‘ 24 


579 
636 


686 
599(691) 
585 


472(447 


2610558) 


682(650) 
700 


526(746) 
5440486) 
4750407) 

390 


alice 
536(459) 


455(999) 
4800405 


332 
334(318) 
290(285) 

302 
292(270) 
302(294) 

165 


presi 
345(320 
570450 
520(335 
636(420 
651(460 
470(460 
721 
EIET 
560(500) 


520(469) 
369(318) 


Nonresident 
rite 
940(930) 
936 


963 
787(781) 
969(792) 

957 


733(743) 


1, 280(1, 156) 
296 

1, 126(1; 1237 
240 


1, 437 
1, 626 


676 
1, usa, 437) 
1,650 


1, 2a , 246) 


32201, 366) 
647(617) 


1, 133(1, 110) 


1, ee 442) 
1, 407(1, 404) 


1, 560(1, 490) 
1,600 


" 


1, 260 
1, 260(1, 110) 


1, 332(1, 230) 
1, joo 250) 
1, 100(1, 000) 


1, 316(1, 066) 
1, sail 076) 
970(802) 


885(785) 
889(781) 
1, 327(1, 060) 
985(911 
1, 210(1, 120 
950(875 


950(876) 


Pane} 
932(324) 
480 


1, 350(1, 200) 


1, 320(1, 069) 
£ 669 


Fitchburg St. College. 
Framingham St, College. 


North Adams St. College... 
Salem St. College 
Southeastern Mass, U. 
Westfield St. College.. 
Worcester St. College. 


MICHIGAN 


Mich. St. U 
U, of Michigan: 
Freshman-Soph 
Junior-Senior_. 
Wayne St. U 
Central Michigan U. 
Eastern Michigan U... 
Grand Valley St. College. 
poked Michigan U.. 
Oakland U______ 
Saginaw Valley College... 
Western Michigan U 


MINNESOTA 


U. of Minn 

Bemidji St. College_ 
Mankato St. College... 
Moorhead St. College. 
St. Cloud St. College... 
Southwest Minn. St. Coll. 
Winona St. College 


MISSISSIPPI 
Alcorn A&M C.. 


U, of Mis: 
Alcom A a M College. 
Delta St. Coll 


MISSOURI 


Lincoln U 
U. of Missouri... 


Harris Teachers College. 
Missouri Southern St. Coll. 
Missouri Western St. Coll. 
Northeast Missouri St. U.. 
Northwest Missouri St. U_ 
Southwest Missouri St. U 


MONTANA 


Mont. State U... 

U. of Montana.___- 

Eastern Montana Coll. 

Montana Coll. of Min 
ence and Technolo; 

Northem Montana Co! 

Western Montana Coll.. 


NEBRASKA 


U. of Nebraska 
Kearney State Coll. 

U. of Neb. at Omah; 
Wayne State College. 


NEVADA 
U. of Nevada 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


U. of New Hampshire. . 

Keene State College. 

Plymouth St. Coll. of 
New Hampshire 


NEW JERSEY 


Rutgers U 
College of Medicine and Den- 
tistry of New Jersey: 
New Jersey Dental Sch... 
New Jersey Med. Sch..... 
Rutgers Medical Sch 
Graduate Sch, of 
medical Sci... 


Jersey City St. Coll... 
Montclair St. Coll 

Newark Coll. of Engineer. 
Ramapo Coll. of N.J.. 
Stockton St. College.. 
Trenton State College. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico State U 
U, of New Mexico. 
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Undergraduate tuition and/or 
required fees 


Resident Nonresident 


$600 
600 
705(703) 
652 
800 0 
700: = 
695(645) 


720(675) 


sie 


1, 620(1, 530) 


2,600(2, 260 
2, 800(2, 260 
1, 893(1, 857) 
1, 240(1, 110) 


1,353 
1, 305(1" 122 


i s621 502) 
1, 29001, "200 


517(480) 
495 

Bred 

510(450) 
540 


592(550) 1,522(1, 456) 
827 (788) 


477 i383 


1,000 
1, oag, oes 
1, 074 h 065 


920 


434 128) 
17At 


320 


370(350) 
315(300 
Oe 


640(620) 
1,540 


760 
600(800) 
900 


476(471 
4870471 
i I 


378(375 
ioti 3 


1, 376(1, 318) 
1, sar, 318 
1, 292 


if get, 223 
1,330(1, ze) 


434(432) 1, 334(1, 280) 


4384 
505(403 
cant} 


210 
acs aii 
1,5080, Aa 


555(43 


519 1,719 


983(1, 033) 2,233 
617 450 


, 


714 1,547 


725 1,310 


1, 838 


1, 188 
1,13501, E insori So 


1, 200(1, 250 
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APPENDIX C—Continued 


TABLE A.—RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATE TUITION RATES AT STATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, 1973-74 ACADEMIC YEAR, (WHERE DIF- 
FERENT, 1972-73 TUITION RATES IN PARENTHESIS) 


Undergraduate tuition and/or 
required tees 


Resident Nonresident 


NEW YORK 


City U. of New York... 


Cornell U. (statutory)... 

State U. of New York: 
Fresh-Sopħ.... 
Junior-Senior. 

Queens College of City U. of 

New York 

State U. of New York: 
Empire State College 
Maritime College 

St eae eh Colleges: 


Plattsburgh 
Potsdam.. 


Purchase. 
Utica/Rome_ _. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Appalachian St. U.. 
East Carolina U 


Western Carolina U.. 
Winston-Salem St. U 


NORTH DAKOTA 


N. Dak. St. U. 
U. of N. Dak__ 
Dickinson S, Co! 


Valley City St. Coll 
OHIO 


Wright St. U. 
Youngstown St. U. 


OKLAHOMA 


Langston U. 
Oklahoma State U.. 
ot Oki 


East Central St. College.. 
Northeastern St. College. 
Northwestern St. College 
ert College of Liberal 


Southeastern St. College 
Southwestern St. College 


OREGON 


Eastern Orego' 
Southern Oregon College 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania St. U 
le U. 


Clarion State College... 

East Stroudsburg St. Coll. 
Edinboro State College... 
Indiana U. of Pennsylvania 
Kutztown State College.. 
Lincoln U 

Lockhaven State College_ 
Mansfield State College.. 
Millersville State Colle; 

Slippery Rock State Coli. 3 


cx= 


$620 
1, 950(1, 800) 


1, 175(1, 165) 
1, 400(1, 390) 


1, 338(1, 038) 


1, 468(1, 234) 
1, 300 900] 


1, 390/1, 165 
1,38711, 162 


$70 
1, 350(1, 200) 
LEren 

900(890. 

138 
900(786) 
800/600} 
890/740] 
8871737 


3 
895 EHI 1 395ù1, 385 
(745(735)} 11, 170(1, 160) 
650 1,075 

800 1; 300 


542(525) 2, 075(2, 074) 
7) 002) 


2, 0702. 067) 
2, 043(2, 021) 
1, 923(1; 936) 
1, are. 8723 


1, 164 

1, 184 
952(943) 

852 


937 
942(933) 


348 
ERER 
332(327) 


451(425) 
566(534 
549(519 
549(513 


1; 380 

1, 500(1; 400) 

1, 718(1; 418) 
1, 380 


750(700) 
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required fees 


Resident Nonresident 
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Undergraduate tuition and/or 
required fees 


Resident Nonresident 


RHODE ISLAND 


U, of Rhode Island___. 
Rhode Island College.. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Clemson U......- 

S.C. State C... 

U. of South Carclina 
Francis Marion College.. 


Winthrop College__._..__._ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


S. Dak. St U... 

U. of S. Dak... 

Black Hills State College. 
Dakota State College si 
Northern State College... 
W opang Dakota at Spring- 


U. of Tennessee: 
Chattanooga 
Martin 


Prairie View A&M U 
Texas A&M U 
Texas Southern U 
Texas Tech. U... 
U, of Houston _ ._. 
U. of Texas, Austin. 
Angelo St. U 

East Texas St. U.. 
Midwestern U___. 


Texas A&I U. Kingsville 
West Texas St. U 


VERMONT 


U. of Vermont 

Castleton St. College.. 

Johnson St. College... Rees 
Lyndon St. College 


VIRGINIA 


U, of ad ae 
Virginia Poly Inst. & State U... 
Virginia State C. 


jadison College... __....._... 
Mary Washington Coll 
Old Dominion U 
Radford College. ._._.-...--.. 
Virginia Commonwealth U 


WASHINGTON 


U. of Washington. __- 
Washington St. U_____.___-__. 
Central Washington St. Coll___. 
E. Washington St. Coll 
Evergreen St. Coll 

W . Washington St. Coll 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Shepherd College 

West Liberty State Coll 
W.Va. Institute of Tech.. 
West Virginia State Coll.. 


WISCONSIN 


U. of Wisconsin—Madison: 
Freshman-Soph... 
Junior-Senior. 


$1, 340 

960 

1, 280 

410 910 
560(470) 1, 220(1, 130) 


596(510) 1, 337(1, 132) 
390(765) 
1, 024(856) 


8(948) 
1,078) 


416(396) 
4140390) 


1, 350(1, 298) 
1, 350(1; 270) 
1, 360 


963318) 
810 


1, 088(1, 086) 2, 688(2, 536) 
720 1, 850 

1, 850 
50 


1, 447(1, 372) 


480(462) 
590(540) 


242(232) 
282 


1, 030 
1, 020(1, 000) 
1, 027(1, 010) 

1,000 


280 
pices 
277(260) 

250 


ENE 1, 906 
628(558) 2, 006(1, 906) 


U. ot Wisconsin: 
Eau Ciaire. 
La Crosse. 
Oshkosh 
Plattevi 
River Fall 
Stevens Poi 


$ 


SERES 


at et et poat ba bot et ft Se 


= 
Sg 


WYOMING 
U. of Wyoming 


Sources: National Association of State Universities and Land- 
rant ae and American Association of State Colleges and 
niversities. 
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TABLE B.—VIETNAM-ERA VETERAN GI BILL ENROLLMENT 
IN JUNIOR AND 4-YEAR COLLEGES BY STATES BASED ON 
PARTICIPATION RATES 


April 1973 Percent 
Vietnam Era ever in 
veteran college under 
population Gi bill 


w 
= 


PES 


8. Washington 
9. Wyoming 


BESBS 


RAP BSS SBS 


t ad 


19. Michigan. 
20. Wisconsin. 


RS 


24. Illinois. 
25. New Yo 
26. Minnesota 
27. Mississipi 
28. Maryland. 
29. Louisiana. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


MMNNYYNYNP 
P ed p ps od ed aad 


SSS! 


DDoS 


` 


NWWOF SD DOWUO RUD EN A0 W a DN WDD OD Dm CNH RH NWIUOGOWOONMO 


Pot nt at pk pk pa ot kp ep a 
PROD DDD INN pws oo 


Source: Derived from Veterans’ Administration, DVB, 1B 
24-73-3, Appendix table 13. 


KIDNEY DISEASE QUESTIONNAIRE— 
m 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as we ap- 
proach the debate on national health 
insurance, it is vital that we take a look 
at the experience of other health pro- 
grams involving the Federal Govern- 
ment to learn from their mistakes and 
failures. 
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The kidney disease program under 
medicare is the only national health pro- 
gram which recognizes health care as a 
matter of right. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the second portion of letters 
received in response to a questionnaire 
which I sent to hospital associations 
throughout the country earlier this year 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAINT Francis HOSPITAL, 
Waterloo, Iowa, April 10, 1974. 
Hon. Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Your letter of 
March 15, 1974, regarding Public Law 92-603, 
section for Chronic Renal Disease, was re- 
ferred to St. Francis Hospital, one of nine 
Iowa Hospitals providing Renal Dialysis. 

The difficulties encountered at the incep- 
tion of the program were comparable to 
those brought about by every government 
program to date, namely, the law becomes 
effective before the policies and procedures 
are worked out and communicated. In this 
case there was lack of information about 
billing procedures. As a consequence, billing 
errors occurred. In addition, long delays in 
payment (up to three months without any 
reimbursement) resulted in a backlog of 
over $28,000.00. We received our first pay- 
ment of $9,550.00 on October 28, 1973, four 
months after the program started. 

The backlog that still exists is one pri- 
marily due to lack of information in the be- 
ginning. Errors on original billings have not 
been corrected, e.g., $13,292.25 correction in 
process and $2,003.95 due since August for 
deceased patient, 

We believe that two changes should be 
made in the regulation: 

(1) Hospitals should receive payment for 
billed charges; and 

(2) Payment for routine services of phy- 
sicians should be made directly to physician. 

Thank you for your concern in improving 
this program. 

Sincerely, 
SISTER ERNA, 
Assistant Administrator. 


TRINITY REGIONAL HOSPITAL, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, April 1, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: The Iowa Hospital 
Association asked that I respond to your 
letter of March 15, 1974, inquiring about the 
impact of Public Law 92-603—hemodialysis 
provisions. I will attempt to answer as many 
of your questions as possible. 

Our problems with the program center 
around two main areas: (1) the actual me- 
chanics required in filing for and receiving 
reimbursement on hemodialysis patients, and 
(2) the arbitrary $150.00 per treatment limit 
established for reimbursement. 

The following information is submitted 
to address the first of these problems and 
explain the specific impact of the program 
on our workload. We have experienced in- 
creased clerical work in preparing hemo- 
dialysis claims as compared to other routine 
medicare claims because of the following: 

1. Laboratory charges must be separated 
into routine and non-routine categories. Re- 
search and documentation in this area re- 
quires a considerable amount of time. 

2. Form 2742 (Personal History) must ac- 
company the first claim form submitted and 
Form 2743 must accompany each 483 claim 
form submitted (monthly). These are time 
consuming. 
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3. Since medicare has now indicated that 
they will pay 80% of the covered charges it 
requires additional claims processing for 
non Blue Cross coinsured patients. In one 
instance settlement of complete coverage 
required preparation of three different types 
of claims. 

4. Limited non Blue Cross coinsurance Coy- 

carried by some patients will require 
collection of a portion of the balance over 
medicare from the patient. Since a portion 
of the patient balance will not be collectible 
from the patient, it will require special 
handling and billing techniques that must 
be done manually. 

6. Changes in the interpretation of the 
reimbursement schedule have required modi- 
fication of our procedures of consolidating 
information for the preparation of claim 
forms. We were originally told that the full 
settlement would be made by medicare and 
the collection of coinsurance would be un- 
necessary. This has now been converted to 
the present reimbursement formula. 

These factors have required the scheduling 
of additional hours and even overtime hours 
that are devoted exclusively to the hemo- 
dialysis claims procedures. This has led to 
what amounts to at times the involvement of 
one full-time claims clerk in dealing with 
renal dialysis claims exclusively. 


The second major problem area is the 
$150.00 per treatment (which includes the 
physician's fee) restriction placed on hemo- 
dialysis patients. The majority of hemo- 
dialysis units in the State of Iowa were 
established as satellite units of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. The intent of estab- 
lishing satellite units was to make dialysis 
more readily available to the general popu- 
lation rather than requiring patients to drive 
to Iowa City for treatment. It was felt that 
if the patient could remain at home he/she 
would be able to retain their job and there- 
fore, would less likely become a burden to 
society. It was recognized at the outset that 
this would mean that the satellite units 
would have comparatively low volume and 
higher unit costs then would exist at the 
University Hospital center in Iowa City. 


The $150.00 limitation on reimbursement 
places these low volume units in a situation 
where, in most cases, they are receiving a 
lower reimbursement than their unit costs of 
providing the service. For example, in at least 
three of the satellite units in the State of 
Iowa including Trinity Regional Hospital, 
the average cost per unit is greater than 
$150.00 not including the physician's fee. The 
obvious conclusion to this is that a unit 
forced to operate this service on a loss basis 
may not elect to offer this service in the 
future. It has been discussed among the sat- 
ellite units in the State of Iowa and to the 
extent they are forced into this position 
many would in fact elect not to offer hemo- 
dialysis as a service within their hospital. 
It would not be economically feasible on a 
loss basis in lieu of the myriad of financial 
demands on the hospital and the constraints 
of the Economic Stabilization Plan and 3rd 
Party Reimbursement (i.e. the limitation of 
reimbursement to the hospital based upon 
cost or charges whichever is lower). 

I strongly urge you to insist that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee suggest changes in 
regulations which govern the program in the 
following areas: 


(1) Repeal the $150.00 limitation and re- 
imburse for dialysis as with other acute serv- 
ices. (Section 1122 of P.L. 92-603 will dis- 
courage overdevelopment of dialysis units.) 

(2) Revise the claims filing methodolgy 
with a view toward simplification. 


(3) Allow the physician to bill separately 
for care rendered to dialysis patients instead 
of requiring that he contract with the hospi- 
tal which is unfair to both parties. 
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On behalf of our dialysis patients both 
present and future I would be grateful for 
any positive influence you can bring to bear 
in this area. 


My sincere thanks for your interest and 
consideration in this matter. 
Respectfully, 
Gary L. EDWARDS, 
Acting Administrator. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
Iowa City, Iowa, April 30, 1974. 
Hon. Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re Your letter of March 15, 1974 regarding 
Public Law 92-603 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Under separate 
cover, Dr. Richard Freeman has answered in 
some detail regarding the implementation of 
Public Law 92-603 and the considerable de- 
lays that have arisen with respect to that 
implementation. As Chairman of the Trans- 
plantation Committee of the University of 
Iowa Hospitals, I should like to add that 
these problems, unless resolved, have the 
potential impact of creating very unneces- 
sary and costly duplication of dialysis and 
transplantation facilities here at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and in other parts of our 
state-wide program. The central piece of 
legislation that still is unresolved is whether 
a Veterans Administration Hospital can be 
a provider of services under this law. Our 
transplantation-dialysis program is truly 
and maximally integrated utilizing the best 
of both institutions to provide chronic 
dialysis, home dialysis, and transplantation 
to veteran and non-veteran patients 
throughout the region. As examples, all of 
the home dialysis training is done in the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, approxi- 
mately one-half of the chronic dialysis pa- 
tients are non-veteran, whereas all of the 
transplantation surgery and immediate fol- 
lowup care is provided at the University 
Hospital. Finally, the followup transplan- 
tation clinic is held at the VA Hospital. I 
stress this only to illustrate the degree of 
inter-relation, and to perhaps make it clear 
why separation would destroy this co- 
operation and necessitate very expensive 
duplication of facilities, and even more pro- 
found, duplications of professional and sup- 
portive staff. 


It is my understanding that the question 
as to whether the VA can be a provider under 
Public Law 92-603 has already consumed 
& great deal of thought and is currently be- 
ing reviewed by the Office of Management 
and Budget, but early resolution is critical 
to this institution since we are continuing 
the program of both dialysis and transplan- 
tation without any payment being made to 
the Veterans Administration Hospital. How 
long they will be able to support this care 
without making some compromises in the 
program is uncertain. Quite laudably, the 
Hospital Director and his superiors have 
taken the position that they must not re- 
duce their support and commitment to the 
patients of this region until such time as 
either the issue is favorably resolved or com- 
parable facilities can be built, but the 
monies incurred for non-veteran support 
are limited and the matter is of very great 
concern to everyone involved. 


I, and everyone associated with the 
dialysis-transplantation program, would be 
pleased to provide further information if you 
so desire. We appreciate your interest and 
concern about the administration of Public 
Law 92-603 and the problems which appear 
to have been inadvertently created. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN S. THOMPSON, M.D. 
Chairman, Transplantation Committee, 
Vice Chairman and Professor, Chief, 
Medical Service, VA, Hospital. 
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UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
Iowa City, Iowa, April 16, 1974. 
Hon. Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear, SENATOR HARTKE: This is in response 
to your letter of March 15, 1974 to the Iowa 
Hospital Association requesting information 
about the experience of Iowa hospitals and 
physicians with regard to the Chronic Renal 
Disease program established under Public 
Law 92-603. 

This experience fiscally can be summar- 
ized at the University of Iowa Hospitals and 
Clinics as follows: 

A. Medicare will not cover services fur- 
nished our Medicare patients which we pur- 
chase from Veterans Administration Hospital 
at Iowa City in order to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of medical facilities: 

Exhibit I describes the problem to SSA. 

Exhtbdit I-a is the SSA response which does 
not resolve the fundamental problem and 
indicates the Central Offices in Washington 
of the SSA and VA have the matter under 
discussion. 

B. We have approximately $600,000 in 
Chronic Renal Disease claims in our ac- 
counts receivable for which payment has not 
been made to us because of lack of clarity in 
the implementation regulations. This lack of 
clarity results in submitted claims being 
held in process for months by the inter- 
mediary or delays our submission of claims 
to the intermediary. A good example relating 
to one element of the CRD program is the 
charge for organ acquisition. 

Exhibit II is a letter dated August 28, 1974 
wherein (See question IV) we request clari- 
fication of how to calculate charge for organ 
acquisition. 

Exhibit II-a gives the SSA response to 
questions I, II and III, however, as of April 8, 
1974 we have not had a response to ques- 
tion IV. 

In conclusion, since July 1, 1973 Medicare 
payments received for services furnished 
Chronic Renal Disease patients have been 
essentially insignificant. We have reached 
the point where the economic stability of 
the total institution is being jeopardized by 
this program. We appreciate your interest, 
and if there is other clarification or docu- 
mentation which you desire, please let us 
know. 

Sincerely, 

KENNETH H. YERINGTON, C.P.A., 
Director, Financial Management and 
Control. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
Iowa City, Iowa, January 25, 1974. 

Mr. JERRY SCONCE, 

Program Officer, Bureau of Health Insurance, 
SSA, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Region VII, Federal Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Sconce: Mr. Richard Heger, As- 
sistant Vice President for Provider Reim- 
bursement, Hospital Service, Inc. of Iowa, 
our Medicare intermediary, has referred us to 
your office for follow-up and resolution of 
the following problem: 

University of Iowa Hospitals and Clinics 
and Veterans Administration Hospital are 
situated at adjacent locations in Iowa City, 
Iowa. They conduct a joint renal program 
for their respective patients. We have been 
informed by the intermediary that when 
renal services are purchased from Veterans 
Hospital “under mutual use sharing ar- 
rangement” for University Hospitals’ patients 
who are beneficiaries under the Medicare 
program they will not be “covered services” 
nor will such purchased service costs be reim- 
bursable by the Medicare Program to Uni- 
versity Hospitals. The rationale for this po- 
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sition is that the Veteran's Hospital is also 
a federal program and if the Medicare Pro- 
gram reimburses University Hospitals for 
services it purchases from Veteran's Hospital 
for Medicare patients, the federal govern- 
ment has, in effect, paid twice for such 
services: 

Our understanding is that as a result of 
our payments to Veteran’s Hospital the fed- 
eral tax monies required to support Veteran’s 
Hospital have been reduced. Thus, there is 
no duplication of payment and furthermore, 
there is as a consequence, & more appro- 
priate accounting picture of the true costs of 
each federal program. 

The significance and adverse nature of the 
intermediary’s ruling can be outlined as 
follows: 

(a) We are presently purchasing renal 
services from Veteran's Hospital at the rate 
of $450,000 annually. 

(b) Because of the broad scope of the 

Medicare Chronic Renal Disease Program, 
these purchased services are almost exclu- 
sively applicable to beneficiaries of that pro- 
gram. 
(c) If University Hospitals renal patients 
are to be provided the care to which they are 
entitled, and if the cost of such care pur- 
chased from Veteran’s Hospital by University 
Hospitals for its Medicare beneficiaries pa- 
tients is not recoverable from the Medicare 
Program, then it will be necessary for Uni- 
versity Hospitals to expand its facilities and 
staff to provide these services because Vet- 
erans Hospital has no economic interest in 
providing $450,000 of annual free care to 
University Hospital patients. 

(a) This, of course, will result in duplica- 
tion of facilities resulting in minimal and 
possibly no reduction in cost at Veteran's 
Hospital and considerably in excess of $450,- 
000 additional cost at University Hospitals. 
Inasmuch as the Medicare Program will re- 
imburse University Hospitals if it provides 
the services, this will result in duplication 
of costs supported by taxpayers and patients 
because the Veteran and Medicare health 
programs are both federal programs. 

In conclusion, we ask for your ruling that 
services we purchase from Veteran’s Hospital 
be allowed as covered services and as reim- 
bursable costs under the Medicare Program. 
Because of the magnitude of the problem, 
both fiscally and in providing appropriate 
care to which our Medicare patients are en- 
titled, we ask that, if necessary for a favor- 
able ruling, the matter be pursued immedi- 
ately through to the very highest level of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. If you have any questions or need 
additional data, please do not hesitate to 
contact me, 

JoHN W. COLLOTON, 
Director and Assistant Vice President 
jor Health Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 11, 1974. 

Mr. JOHN W. COLLOTON, 

Director and Assistant Vice President for 
Health Affairs, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Dear Mr. COLLOTON: In your letter of Jan- 
uary 25, 1974 you expressed your concern 
with the impact of Medicare policy as it re- 
lates to reimbursement for services provided 
by the VA hospitals on the treatment of 
chronic renal disease patients in Iowa. Ed 
Brennan of my staff has also been in contact 
with you regarding your letter. The issue you 
raised of reimbursement for services rendered 
by VA providers has become especially crucial 
in the area of renal dialysis and kidney 
transplant services and, since the implemen- 
tation of the chronic renal disease provision 
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of the Medicare Law, numerous situations 
have come to the attention of the Bureau 
of Health Insurance. We would like to sum- 
marize and clarify the present Medicare pol- 
icy as it relates to services rendered by the 
Veterans Administration hospitals. 

The interim regulations implementing 
Section 290 I of Public Law 92-603 did not 
modify Medicare’s coverage of services pro- 
vided in a VA facility. The law still prohibits 
Medicare payments to Federal providers of 
service except one which is providing serv- 
ices to the public generally as a community 
institution and for certain emergency serv- 
ices. However, the Bureau of Health Insur- 
ance is continuing to actively explore with 
representatives of the Veterans Administra- 
tion possible approaches to the use of VA 
resources where coordination is medically 
appropriate and legal under both programs. 

Presently, as with the University of Iowa 
Hospital and the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, contracts for an exchange or pur- 
chase of services relating to renal dialysis 
and transplant are in effect, and Medicare 
renal providers are desiring to bill the pro- 
gram for costs incurred in purchasing the 
services. 

Services, such as incidental diagnostic and 
therapeutic services that are purchased from 
the VA hospital “under arrangements” are 
reimbursable to the participating provider. 
These must be of the type which meet the 
very specific requirements set out in Section 
207 of the Hospital Manual for purchase 
“under arrangements.” For example, labora- 
tory services, radiology and tissue typing if 
purchased under arrangements from a VA 
hospital could be includable Medicare costs. 
However, services such as room, board, rou- 
tine medications, nursing services, operating 
and recovery room are not considered the 
type of service that can be purchased under 
arrangements, and costs incurred for their 
purchase would not be reimbursable under 
Medicare. This would prohibit reimburse- 
ment for transplants performed in the VA 
hospital. 

Outpatient renal dialysis services furnished 
to a Medicare beneficiary by a VA hospital 
under arrangements with a participating 
hospital are not reimbursable under the 
current policy described above since the par- 
ticipating hospital would be functioning only 
as a billing channel for the VA hospital and 
would not be providing any direct services 
to the patient or exercising professional re- 
sponsibility over the patient’s care. However, 
with respect to renal dialysis services fur- 
nished to an inpatient of a participating 
provider by a VA hospital under arrange- 
ments, reimbursement may be made to the 
Medicare hospital providing: (1) the need 
for dialysis is not the sole purpose of hos- 
pitalization; (2) the patient is taken to the 
VA hospital only for the limited purpose of 
dialysis and is returned to the participating 
hospital as soon as medically practical; and 
(3) the patient remains an inpatient of the 
participating hospital which continues to 
exercise professional responsibility for his 
overall care. 

A participating hospital may purchase 
cadaver kidneys for transplantation to 
Medicare beneficiaries from nonparticipat- 
ing hospitals, including VA hospitals, when 
an equally suitable kidney is not available 
from a participating provider. The second 
paragraph of the Coverage Section of the 
Manual of Instructions for Chronic Dialysis 
Provider Limited Care Facilities dated July 
11, 1978, provides for this reimbursement. 

We have forwarded a copy of the con- 
tract between the University of Iowa Hos- 
pital and the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital to Blue Cross of Iowa for their deter- 
mination of which expenses would be allow- 
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able costs. You will be contacted shortly by 
the intermediary to discuss the specific costs 
involved. 

Please contact us if problems should arise 
or if you have any questions concerning this 
letter. We would like to express our appreci- 
ation for your letter of concern and we have 
forwarded it to the appropriate person in 
our Central Office for aid in the discussions 
that are presently being conducted between 
the Veterans Administration and the Social 
Security Administration. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN H, ROBINSON, 
Regional Representative, Health In- 
surance, SSA. 


UNIVERSITY or Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, August 28, 1973. 

Mr. ROBERT KUHLMAN, 

Medicare Coordinator, Hospital Service Inc. 
of Iowa, Medicare Fiscal Intermediary 
Liberty Building, Des Moines, Iowa 

Dear Mr. KUHLMAN: In our review of the 
interim regulations covering the Medicare 

Chronic Renal Disease (CRD) program the 

following questions have arisen: 


QUESTION I 
What services are billable to the Medicare 
program when a patient receives an organ 
transplant on June 27, 1973 and is dis- 
charged July 16, 1973, If he is eligible for 
medicare coverage July 1, 1978 are all serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this hospi- 
talization (whether rendered prior to or after 
July 1, 1973) fully covered by the program? 
QUESTION It 
A provider hospital elects to replenish sup- 
plies consumed by home dialysis patients. 
The provider has determined that a “three 
month” replenishment quantity is the most 
economical and practical order size, Can these 
three month replenishment orders be billed 
in total to the program at the time of deliv- 
ery to the home dialysis patient? 


QUESTION NT 
A provider elects not to provide home 
dialysis equipment on a rental basis. If the 
provider is willing to purchase such equip- 
ment for the patient, can the provider bill 
the program for the cost (including instal- 
lation) of the equipment in total upon its 
delivery to the patient? 
QUESTION IV 
The regulations are unclear as to what 
costs are included in the organ excision cost 
center and the derivation of the standard 
organ charge relative to live donor acquired 
organs, Assuming that on July 1, 1973 the 
Hospital employed a clairvoyant accountant 
who provided the following facts relative to 
1973-74 transplant services: 
a. 75 organs will be acquired in the follow- 
ing manner: 
1. 5 are to be acquired from other hospitals: 
(a) VA Hospital: 2 at $1,000 each equals 
$2,000." 


(b) St. Luke's, 1 at $1,300 each equals 
$1,302.7 

(c) Mercy, 2 at $1,200 each equals $2,400.2 

The total of 5 above equals $5,700. 

2. 8 are to be excised from cadavers at Uni- 
versity Hospitals at a cost of $1,000 each 
equals $8,000.5 

3. 2 are to be excised from live donors who 
are relatives of the transplant recipient. The 
donors hospitalization costs may be sum- 
marized as follows using charges recorded for 
services furnished the donor (assume that 
the hospitals actual allowable costs are 
precisely coordinate with its charges). 


1 Not a “provider” hospital. 
*Includes surgeon and anesthetist fees. 
* Includes surgeon fees. 
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Donor Donor 
A 


Total 


i ‘oom and board).. $975 $1, 820 
Routine services (ri an ). fh is 


1,040 
1, 736 


5, 622 


X-ray, laboratory, drugs, blood, and 
other hospital services......-.... 
Surgeon and anesthesiologist fee... 


2,719 


4. Histocompatability Tissue Typing Cost 
is $5,700. 

5. Total cost of organs from all sources 
as set forth above are $25,022. 

b. 5 of the 15 organs will not be trans- 
planted as they were not preservable. 

c. Based on the above data, what is the 
appropriate “standard charge” for the 10 
excised organs to be billed by University Hos- 
pitals in the following circumstances: 

NUMBER OF ORGANS TRANSPLANTED 

1. Two organs furnished other “provider” 
hospitals: 2. 

2. Organs transplanted in Donee patients: 
Donee A (brother of Donor A)—1; Donor 
B (brother of Donor B)—1. 

3. Organ transplanted in VA Hosp. Iowa 
City patients who were transferred to Uni- 
versity Hospitals for Transplant Services: 2. 

4, Other University Hospital patients: 4. 

We would appreciate your prompt re- 
sponse to the above questions as we have 
claims pending relative to these matters. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH H. YERINGTON, 
Director, Financial Management 
and Control. 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1973. 

Mr. ROBERT G. KuHLMAN, 

Assistant Medicare Coordinator, Hospital 
Service, Inc. of Iowa, Liberty Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear MR. KUHLMAN: You wrote August 30, 
1973, asking us to comment on questions re- 
lating to the renal disease provisions raised 
by The University of Iowa. We are delaying 
our answer to question number IV as we are 
coordinating our investigation with the na- 
tional policy regarding requirements for the 
establishment of separate cost centers. 

Reimbursement may be made for a trans- 
plant, if all other coverage requirements are 
met, only if it is performed on July 1, 1973, 
or after. However, if the transplant occurred 
after July 1 and the kidney was excised at 
some earlier date, these excision costs may 
be included in the bill for the transplant. 

If a provider bills for a three month quan- 
tity of supplies for a home dialysis patient 
at the time of delivery, this would be accept- 
able. Note, however the limitation regarding 
supplies on page 10 of the advance Inter- 
mediary Letter on renal disease. Even though 
the Manual for Provider Limited Care Facil- 
ities indicates only one month’s supply can 
be billed, the policy has changed and the 
provider can bill quarterly for disposable 
supplies. 

A provider may be reimbursed under Part 
B on a reasonable cost basis for durable med- 
ical equipment which it sells to a beneficiary 
for use in his home. Page 32 of the Chronic 
Dialysis Provider Limited Care Facilities Man- 
ual points out that the provider must sub- 
mit one SSA-1483 for the purchase price in- 
cluding installation and the intermediary 
must determine periodic monthly payments 
and make payment to the provider in in- 
stallments. The beneficiary is responsible for 
the deductible and the coinsurance. 

Thank you for referring these questions 
for our consideration. We will be contacting 
you shortly regarding the additional con- 
cern expressed by the University. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM R, BLAKE, Jr., 
Contractors Oficer Health 
Insurance, SSA. 
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SAINT VINCENT HOSPITAL, 
Sioux City, Iowa, May 8, 1974. 
Re Your letter of 3/15/74 to Iowa Hospital 
Association, Inc. re: Kidney Disease Pro- 
gram 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
Russell Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: I wish to compli- 
ment you on being the author of this Kidney 
Disease Program with coverage under the 
Medicare Program. 

We fully agree with your statements and 
the statements from Hospitals and Physi- 
cians contained in the Congressional Record 
of March 5, 1974 which all indicate a pro- 
gram in chaos, Our problems are identical 
to those of other providers. Unfortunately 
the program just isn’t working satisfactorily 
because of entirely too much red tape and 
special handling. For example, we have still 
not reached an agreement wtih our physician 
as to his fee per treatment after ten months 
of discussion. We have provided this service 
for ten years and have never experienced so 
many unresolved problems. 

The ultimate payment to the provider of 
the lessor of (1) charges or (2) costs or (3) 
$150.00 per treatment seems completely un- 
reasonable and unrealistic. 

I believe providers for the Kidney Disease 
Program deserve some type of current financ- 
ing and some special consideration during 
such a monumental trial period of a program 
which was so badly needed by the American 
public. Unfortunately this red tape and con- 
fusion have tended to thwart the whole pur- 
pose of your plan. 

Our answers to your specific questions are 
contained on page 2 which is attached. 

Thank you for this opportunity to com- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
C. J. McGurre, 
Controller. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

1. Q. What problems arose at the inception 
of the program? 

A. There were no specific regulations and 
we could not get specific answers from our 
Intermediary nor from the Kansas City Re- 
gional office. 

2. Q. Have those problems been eliminated 
as of this date? 

A. No. 

3. Q. Have new problems arisen? 

A. Yes. Although we follow the General 
Guidelines in submitting our claims, the local 
Intermediary seems to have more specific 
guidelines and require us to revise and re- 
submit numerous claims particularly on 
Home Dialysis Patient claims, Another sur- 
vey form SSA9734 is a typical example of ad- 
ditional trivia required by S8.S.A. 

4. Q. Approximately how many patients are 
being served by the program? 

A. We currently have nine patients re- 
ceiving treatment here plus two others on 
home dialysis. 

5. Q. Does your state have any program 
to supplement Federal benefits under the kid- 
ney disease program? 

A. Yes. However, it again has its own rules 
and regulations and lacks coordination with 
Medicare. 

6. Q. Is there, at present, any appreciable 
backlog in intermediary reimbursement to 
health care providers under the kidney dis- 
ease program? If so, how much of a backlog? 

A. At present we have ten dialysis patients 
owing a total of over $60,000.00. As you know 
we can only bill once per month. 

As required, we recently finished repaying 
almost $100,000.00 in current financing. We 
are not only out the $100,000.00 but on top 
of that now run an average of $60,000.00 due 
us from Dialysis patients, which reduces our 
cash position by a total of $160,000.00. 

Shouldn't Hospitals be entitled to some 
form of current financing just from Kidney 
accounts? 
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7. Q. Do you believe that any changes 
should be made in the regulations which gov- 
ern the kidney disease program? If so, what 
changes would you recommend? 

A. Yes. Because of the limited number of 
Providers, we think it would be more feasible 
to deal directly with the Kansas City S.S.A. 
office rather than through local intermedi- 
aries. Hopefully, a Regional Office could han- 
dle all claims and questions and provide some 
consistency and assistance to all concerned 
and eliminate one more layer of red tape. 

Kansas HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Topeka, Kans., April 8, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE This has reference 
to your inquiry concerning the implementa- 
tion of the chronic renal disease program 
here in Kansas. 

One of the hospitals, Trinity in Dodge City, 
reports practically no activity. 

Our response from the University of Kan- 
sas Medical Center is quite comprehensive, 
and I am attaching a copy of Dean Miller's 
letter of April 4, 1974. 

As soon as we've heard from the third 
hospital, we will forward the information to 
you. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer 
these comments. 

Respectfully yours, 

FRANK L. GENTRY, 
Executive Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
Kansas City, Kans., April 4, 1974. 
Mr. PRANK L. GENTRY, 
Executive Director, The Kansas Hospital As- 
sociation, Topeka, Kans. 

Deak FRANK: This letter is in response to 
your inquiry regarding the status of the 
Renal Disease Program at the University of 
Kansas Medical Center. It is of some reassur- 
ance that Senator Hartke has taken it upon 
himself to look into this program with an 
objective of reconciling the original intent 
of renal legislation to the substitute that 
has evolved by application of outmoded, in- 
coherent, chaotic and unbelievably restric- 
tive regulations. In general, the enactment 
of P.L. 92-603 has represented a step back- 
ward in the process of relief of chronic renal 
disease patients from some of the financial 
burdens inherent to the disease. 

Prior to July 1, 1973 patients with chronic 
renal disease in Kansas were more than rea- 
sonably successful in obtaining sources of fi- 
nancial support from insurance carriers, 
public assistance programs, state, local and 
private agencies. Subsequent to the enact- 
ment of P.L. 92-603 and the implementation 
of the program, many of these third party 
payers, particularly state, local and private 
sources, dropped their coverage based on the 
assumption that the Medicare program 
would provide coverage for this catastrophic 
disease. In general, prior to July 1, 1973 a 
patient with renal disease could expect at 
least 95% to 97% financial support for his 
health services. Today that same patient can 
expect 80% to 85% coverage for those same 
services. 

With respect to specific questions asked in 
Senator Hartke’s letter, I will respond to 
each question individually. The following 
points are by no means all inclusive, but 
rather, the major highlights which seem to 
be most critical at this time. 

Question 1. What problems arose at the 
inception of the program? 

Virtually no information existed about 
the program until August or September. 
There was a distinct lack of any direction 
even after drafts of regulations were received 
augmented by what seemed to be definite 
reluctance to communicate concerning prob- 
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lems for which answers are needed. The 
same dearth of information has existed with 
regard to identification of the criteria for 
fulfilling the requirements of a medicare 
authorized transplant center. 

Problems were encountered once billing in- 
structions were disseminated. Before bills 
could be submitted or paid, regulations and 
or interpretations were further changed. This 
happened on at least three occasions and re- 
sulted in a substantial rebilling effort which 
was made doubly tedious in the first place 
due to the multiplicity of forms used in 
connection with the new program. 

Doctors fees have been tied to hospital 
charges lumped under one “screened” charge, 
without regard to the expenditure of time of 
physician in care of the home maintenance 
dialysis patient. This situation has had the 
effect of taking a financial incentive to es- 
tablish such home programs out of the pic- 
ture. The corresponding tendency is there- 
fore a trend away from home dialysis which 
in terms of program costs is much less costly 
than in center maintenance dialysis. 

Although the 3 month waiting period be- 
fore start of benefits may have some positive 
aspects with regard to cost control, program 
wide, it nevertheless provides an additional 
financial burden representing the cost of one 
full quarter of care. In many cases the fam- 
ilies can ill afford this burden when, taken 
in perspective, they will be faced with sub- 
stantial financial outlays for continuance.of 
care, This is especially true when one can 
only expect an 80% payment by medicare for 
some instances of treatment. 

Regulations from the beginning have been 
excessively rigid with regard to consideration 
of what is routine for the care of a mainte- 
nance dialysis patient. Application of the so 
called medicare routine laboratory criteria 
to this area of service tends to reduce this 
aspect of patient care to a numbers game. 

Question 2. Have those problems been elim- 
inated as of this date? 

Some problems have been alleviated with 
regard to mechanics, More information has 
been made available and more definite bill- 
ing criteria have been promulgated, However, 
the guidelines with regard to establishment 
of a facility as a transplant center remain 
rather nebulous, There is still an impression 
at this level, however, that every question 
advanced breaks new ground judging from 
the responsiveness along the pipeline to the 
Bureau of Health Insurance. The log jam of 
back billing has been alleviated somewhat, 
although the mechanics involved and the in- 
formation required for billing is burdensome, 

The philosophy of tying physicians fees 
into a hospital charge package still exists and 
shows little signs of alleviation. This leaves 
this important factor in a precarious posi- 
tion, 

The three month waiting period remains 
an established fact as does the routine cri- 
teria for performance of laboratory proce- 
dures on maintenance dialysis patients. 

Question 3. Have new problems arisen? 

New problems have very definitely arisen. 
Questions have been resolved with regard 
to the handling of claims, etc. at the ex- 
pense of flexibility. Where at one time no 
information existed we now have the in- 
formation, however, some of the procedures 
are so involved in red tape and require such 
a high degree of physician involvement in 
documentation that we stand in jeopardy of 
being prohibited from obtaining reimburse- 
ment by the mere fact that it is not eco- 
nomically feasible nor workable from a stand- 
point of physicians time allocation to go 
through the routine required to get reim- 
bursed. A case in point concerns the phy- 
sician’s involvement when lab tests con- 
sidered non-routine by the Bureau of Health 
Insurance must each be individually docu- 
mented in order to be approved for payment. 
If & $1.00 blood test is done and is outside 
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of Bureau of Health Insurance arbitrary 
guidelines, the specific reason for ordering 
that test must accompany the bill. 

Continuing problems exist with regard to 
recognition by Bureau of Health Insurance 
of the myriad of variables and treatment sit- 
uations in management of patients with 
Chronic Renal Disease. The Bureau of Health 
Insurance is attempting standardization of 
costs and charges which do not lend them- 
selves to fitting of patterns, e.g.: institutions 
are required to arrive at cost figures for the 
acquisition of organs to be transplanted in- 
to patients. Due to many variables, this Is 
dificult enough, however, in addition to 
costing for transplant organs this institu- 
tion or its supplying organ bank is being 
forced to absorb the cost of component serv- 
ices such as tissue typing lab work done 
for other hospitals, who are maintenance 
centers only, for patients who may never be 
transplanted at this institution. When 
queried on this subject, the intermediary 
by phone asked a representative at the Bu- 
reau of Health Insurance what could be 
done and essentially was told that no ad- 
justment in policy could be made. 

The paper documentation for billing re- 
quired for payment of claims is such that 
administrative expenses alone are forcing 
costs of renal programs up to an excessive 
degree. The institution must either pass 
these costs on, run the operation by sub- 
sidy of growing deficits to the detriment of 
other hospital services, terminate the pro- 
gram or get some relief with regard to the 
stringency of the bureaucratic regulations 
under which the program is administered. 

There is growing concern at this institu- 
tion concerning the criteria being evolved 
in the program in relation to continuance 
of recognition as a Medicare authorized 
transplant center. It is feared that the num- 
ber of transplants required in a given time 
period arbitrarily set as a standard with 
which all hospitals will have to conform will 
not recognize the teaching hospital. A basic 
consideration for existence of the program at 
the University of Kansas Medical Center is 
its value for teaching physicians in this 
discipline. 

Question 4. Approximately how many pa- 
tients are being served by the program? 

Approximately forty patients are on the 
renal program at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center. Twenty-five of these fall 
within Medicare guidelines for chronic renal 
disease. The others are post transplant, non- 
eligibles and pending eligibilities, 

Question 5. Does your state have any pro- 
gram to supplement Federal benefits under 
the kidney disease program? 

State supplemental support exists from 
Title XIX sources and other programs such 
as the state renal program. However, many 
sources are being phased out due to errone- 
ous understandings that Medicare will pro- 
vide adequate 5 

Question 6. Is there, at present, any a 
clable backlog of itertsadiaie ce ith 
ment to health care providers under the 
kidney disease program? If so, how much of 
a backlog? 

There is no significant backlog, however, 
the gap between reimbursement and actual 
charges is widening especially with respect 
to outpatient and home maintenance care, In 
these instances laboratory services provided 
are not being reimbursed because Medicare 
documentation requirements are not being 
met, This problem was discussed earlier in 
this letter. 

Question 7. Do you believe that any 
changes should be made in the regulations. 
which govern the kidney disease program? 
If so, what changes would you recommend? 

A great deal of time could be spent on 
itemizing individual problems as related to 
particular difficulties that require a more 
equitable means of handling in order to pro- 
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vide the greatest benefit to the program 
and hence to the patient. However, it ap- 
pears, at least by observation from this level 
that the entire program needs to be reas- 
sessed from it’s original aspect. The needs of 
the chronic renal disease patient need to be 
given the priority rather than what seems to 
have evolved as an overriding concern for 
the cost of the program. Parenthetically, it 
appears that this great concern for cost over- 
run has of itself induced a bureaucratic 
process that has increased the cost of the 
program inordinately in relation to it’s im- 
portance, 

We appreciate the opportunity to voice 
our opinion and hopefully by doing so will 
assist in affecting some much needed changes 
in this pr . If further, more detailed in- 
formation is indicated, please do not hesitate 


Dean for Medical Center Administration. 


MEDICARE DIVISION, 
Louisville, Ky., April 19, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Mr. Hasty Riddle, 
Executive Vice-President of the Kentucky 
Hospital Association, has forwarded to me a 
copy of your letter concerning the adoption 
of Section 299I, Chronic Renal Disease Pro- 
vision of P.L. 92-603. 

In your letter you expressed an interest in 
receiving an answer to the seven questions 
you proposed. After consultation with mem- 
bers of my staff, we feel that the following 
are true and concise responses to the ques- 
tions. 

1, What problems arose at the inception of 
the program? 

The benefits under this provision began 
July 1, 1973. The interim instructions for 
processing and payment of claims were re- 
ceived after effective date. Social Security 
Administration forms necessary for submis- 
sion of claims were received late resulting in 
a delay of claims processing. Question arose 
in the area of claims processing, reimburse- 
ment, and reimbursement accounting proce- 
dures for which there were no answers. 

2. Have those problems been eliminated as 
of this date? 

Not completely. 

3. Have new problems arisen? 

Yes. Problems of complying with Medicare 
regulations on financial arrangements that 
existed between facilities prior to Medicare 
coverage July 1, 1973 such as, one facility act- 
ing as a central supply source for other facili- 
ties and facilities having arrangements to 
provide certain ancillary services. 

4. Approximately how many patients are 
being served by the program? 

Seventy four. 

5. Does your state have any program to 
supplement Federal benefits under the kid- 
ney disease program? 

Yes. The Bureau of Rehabilitation Services 
and the Medicaid Program. 

6. Is there, at present, any appreciable 
backlog in intermediary reimbursement to 
health care providers under the kidney dis- 


ease program? If so, how much of a back- 
? 


7. Do you believe that any changes should 
be made in the regulations which govern the 
kidney disease program? If so, what changes 
‘would you recommend? 

Simplification of form completion. Elimi- 
nation of stringent requirements on fre- 
quency of services and identifying routine/ 
non-rountine laboratory services. 

‘We hope this information will be of help 
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and if we can be of further assistance, please 
feel free to contact us. 
Sincerely, 
FRANK F. Broapvs, JR.. 
Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
Lexington, Ky., April 17, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: I am grateful for 
this opportunity to comment on your letter 
about possible problems with Public Law 
92603 i.e. the Renal Medicare Program. You 
already have received a letter from our ad- 
ministrator, Mr. William E. Corley, but I 
would like to respond also. 

I am Director of the Renal Program at the 
University of Kentucky Medical Center which 
is responsible for tertiary renal care for half 
the population of this state ie. about 1.6 
million people. As you are probably well 
aware, there have been serious delays in im- 
plementing the Renal Medicare Program and 
indeed, during numerous discussions with 
my colleagues in Nephrology, we have com- 
mented that the local arrangements for 
which we had fought in our various states 
(with Medicaid and Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and other third party carriers) were in 
fact superior to the current chaotic situa- 
tion. I know that the intent of the law was 
excellent but its implementation has been 
seriously defective at the local level. The 
local carriers for both hospital and physician 
reimbursement were not adequately prepared 
to administer the law and indeed, as you 
know, the final guidelines are even yet not 
promulgated. 

There is a further serious situation which, 
as Chairman of the Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee, you are in a special position to in- 
fluence. I suspect that you may have heard of 
this problem already from Dr. Stuart Kleit 
who is Director of the Renal Program at the 
University of Indiana at Indianapolis. Both 
in Indianapolis and at Lexington very care- 
fully constructed sharing agreements be- 
tween University Medical Centers and affil- 
iated V.A. Hospitals were instituted in order 
to benefit both veteran patients and nonvet- 
eran patients requiring tertiary renal care. 
Speaking for my own center, I am in no 
doubt that the care of veterans with renal 
disease is benefitted by this program and that 
no veteran has been denied appropriate renal 
care. Delivery of dialysis and transplant 
therapy requires coordination of many fa- 
cilities which are often not totally available 
in any one large hospital. For example, while 
home dialysis training is performed in the 
V.A., many of the transplant support fa- 
cilities are in our University Medical Center. 
In the past two or three months, Social Se- 
curity has refused to reimburse University 
Medical Centers for delivery of dialysis, or 
other end stage renal care to nonveteran 
patients in V.A. facilities. This will cause 
these University-V.A. sharing agreements to 
fall apart. 

Thirty percent of the dialysis beds in this 
country are in V.A. facilities and to exclude 
these from involvement in the Renal Medi- 
care Program seems ridiculous. As I under- 
stand it, negotiations between the V.A. au- 
thorities and the Social Security Adminis- 
tration for the Renal Medicare Program have 
reached a high level in Washington (Mr. 
Weinberger and Mr. Johnston) but once 
again intolerable delays seem to be resulting. 

I am sure that I also speak for Dr. Kleit in 
that we would be most willing to furnish you 
with any further information and hope that 
you can help in solving this problem which 
is seriously interfering with our ability to 
deliver required end stage renal care to both 
veterans and nonveterans. I am aware of this 
situation not only in Kentucky but in several 
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other large medical centers throughout the 
U.S.A. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to 
comment on an area in which you have been 
a leader in the Senate and the nation. 

Sincerely, 
Roserr G. LUKE, M.D., 
Associate Professor of Medicine, Direc- 
tor, Renal Division. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
Lexington, Ky., April 12, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HARTKE: A copy of your 
March 15th letter to Mr. Riddle of the Ken- 
tucky Hospital Association has been for- 
warded to our attention. We are most happy 
to respond to the questions which you enu- 
merate relating to Medicare assistance to 
persons with chronic renal disease. 

1. What problems arose at the inception of 
the program? 

One of the major problems which arose at 
the inception of the program was our inabil- 
ity to obtain definitive information as to 
specific services Medicare would sponsor. In- 
termediaries also were not prepared to 
provide reimbursement and lacked a working 
knowledge of the complexities of the renal 
program. Agencies (commercial insurance 
and Vocational Rehabilitation), that pro- 
vided the majority of financial support to 
renal patients prior to the Renal Medicare 
program, began reducing their financial sup- 
port in anticipation of the Medicare coverage 
and before specific reimbursable services were 
identified. 

2. Have those problems been eliminated as 
of this date? 

These problems have improved to this ex- 
tent: intermediaries and providers are de- 
veloping a working knowledge of the renal 
program and SSA areas of support. As the 
temporary guidelines issued by the SSA in 
July 1973 are interpreted and applied, the 
problems are easing. However, the respon- 
siveness of the SSA to the immediate need 
for financial support of the patient continues 
to be extremely slow. 

3. Have new problems arisen? 

Yes; 

a. Chronic renal patients hospitalized for 
serious illness related to the dysfunction of 
the kidneys such as congestive heart failure, 
hypertension, etc., require detailed justifica- 
tion for exceeding the SSA established types 
and frequencies of tests and procedures, The 
SSA established types and frequencies of 
tests apply to established noncomplicated 
chronic patients. It appears SSA does not rec- 
ognize that a defined chronic patient can be 
in an acute medical condition. 

b. At this time, only the artificial kidney 
machine is considered a reimbursable ex- 
pense by SSA. Clarification of coverage for 
other items of durable equipment is needed 
such as water purifying equipment and 
single needle unipuncture units. 

c. AVA hospital (located contiguous to our 
institution) recently planned and estab- 
lished a dialysis unit which would provide 
home training for our non-VA patients. SSA 
now states they will not reimburse us for 
home training dialysis performed at the Vet- 
erans Administration unit. The intent of the 
sharing agreement between University Hos- 
pital and the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital was to reduce duplication and provide 
efficient economical patient care. If this de- 
cision is not reversed, SSA will be forcing 
unnecessary duplication of very expensive 
health care services. 

d. We experience long delays (several 
months at least) in obtaining patient Medi- 
care numbers from SSA. 

4. Approximately how many patients are 
being served by the program? 

Number of patients being served by our 
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program: Patients currently in the program, 
33; Patients covered under Medicare, 14; and 
Patients coverage under Medicare pending, 
17. 

5. Does your state have any program to 
supplement Federal benefits under the kid- 
ney disease program? 

Kentucky Medicaid for eligible patients 
will pay the 20% of costs, not paid by Medi- 
care, for disposable home dialysis supplies. 
At this time, we have not received informa- 
tion from Medicaid concerning reimburse- 
ment of durable equipment. Medicaid will 
also reimburse for costs incurred during the 
3-month Medicare waiting period. Vocational 
Rehabilitation will sponsor patients, who 
qualify under their regulations, for the 3- 
month waiting period and will also pay the 
20% of costs not covered by Medicare for 
disposable supplies and durable equipment. 

6. Is there, at present, any appreciable 
backlog in intermediary regulations which 
govern the kidney disease program? If so, 
how much of a backlog? 

At the present time, there is an inter- 
mediary reimbursement backlog of approxi- 
mately $32,500.00. 

7. Do you believe that any changes should 
be made in the regulations which govern 
the kidney disease program? If so, what 
changes would you recommend? 

We recommend a change in the regula- 
tions governing the kidney disease program 
which would reduce the eligibility period 
from three to two months. Also, we recom- 
mend all of the above mentioned problems 
be resolved. 

We appreciate your concern and assistance. 
If we may provide any additional informa- 
tion, please contact us. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. CORLEY, 
Associate Hospital Director. 


KENTUCKY HOSPITAL AssocraTIon, 
Louisville, Ky., April 1, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: We have your let- 
ter of March 15, 1974, with respect to P.L. 
92-603, which established the chronic renal 
disease program for Medicare beneficiaries. I 
am afraid that from my limited point of 
view, without completing a statewide sur- 
vey, I do not have enough information to 
give you specific answers to the questions 
propounded in your letter. 

In the interest of saving time, I am taking 
the liberty of forwarding a copy of your let- 
ter to the administrator of Louisville Gen- 
eral Hospital, Mr. A. G. Dierks; the admin- 
istrator of the University of Kentucky Hos- 
pital, Mr. Judge T. Calton; and Mr. Frank 
Broadus, Jr., the director of the Blue Cross 
Medicare Division, whose parent organiza- 
tion, Blue Cross, has the contract for the 
administration of Medicare here in Ken- 
tucky, with the request that they quickly 
study your letter and provide you with di- 
rect replies based on their experience. Short 
of a complete survey by our organization, 
which would take several weeks; it would 
appear that the above approach would pro- 
vide essential answers to your questions. 

We would be most happy to hear from your 
legislative assistant, Mr. Marlowe, should 
there be further suggestions as to develop- 
ing the data which you desire. We realize 
that time is of the essence and should you 
think it appropriate, we would go ahead and 
develop a survey to give you specific answers 
from the majority of the some 130 hospitals 
in the state. 


We all appreciate your intense interest in 
the kidney disease program and always stand 
ready to help when possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hasty W. RIDDLE, 
Ezecutive Vice President. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Burlington, Mass., May 8, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: At the time of your 
inquiry concerning the Massachusetts experi- 
ence with the chronic renal disease program, 
we solicited information from Edmund Low- 
rie, M.D., Chief of Dialysis at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital in Boston. Since approxi- 
mately two thirds of the patients currently 
being treated in Massachusetts are under the 
management of the Peter Bent Brigham, Dr. 
Lowrie was the most knowledgeable person 
to answer the questions that you raised. A 
copy of his comments are attached. 

I take the liberty of recommending that 
you might want to contact Dr. Lowrie in the 
future for comments. I know that he would 
be more than willing to assist you in future 
fact-finding. 

Perhaps the recent changes in the policies 
will help to eliminate some of the difficulties 
encountered to date. 

If we can assist you in the future, please 
do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely, 
Mary B. Concetson, R.N. M.S., 
Director, Projessional Relations. 


PETER BENT BRIGHAM HOSPITAL, 
Boston, Mass., April 17, 1974. 

Mary B, Concerson, RN, MS, 

Director of Professional Relations, Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Association, Burling- 
ton, Mass. 

Dear Ms. CONCEISON: Please excuse my de- 
lay in responding to your letter of inquiry. 
I have unfortunately been out of town, and 
I hope the delay has not inconvenienced 
you in any way. I will attempt to answer in 
numerical order the questions which you 
have posed. 

1. Since its inception, the program has 
not been well administered either by the 
Bureau of Health Insurance or the carriers. 
Many decisions have been arbitrary, poorly 
planned and inconsistently implemented. 
Policies of these groups have resulted in legal 
action brought by physicians in the States 
of California and New Jersey. While no such 
action is pending in the Commonwealth, the 
administration of these programs has been 
sufficiently poor to warrant it. For example, 
there were marked delays in reimbursement 
for services during the last half of 1973 and 
these have persisted. The local branch of the 
Bureau of Health Insurance and the inter- 
mediary had no reservation about holding 
claims submitted between June and Decem- 
ber of 1973 for payment in 1974. That deci- 
sion, of course, had tremendous tax implica- 
tions and took substantial pressure to affect 
its reversal. Even so, not all physicians and 
providers were properly paid. 

By the intermediary's own admission, pay- 
ments are still delayed and there is no firm 
policy regarding what is and what is not a 
reimbursable service. Those responsible for 
formulating policy have taken the position 
that a physician’s service is not necessary in 
the provision of routine hemodialysis 
therapy. If there is some medical complicat- 
ing illness, fees may be submitted, but these 
must be justified on an individual basis. 
There has been no firm policy defining what 
is and what is not a reimbursable service, 
however. Identical claims have been paid and 
denied at various times. 

The problem likely results from some ad- 
ministrative inefficiencies on the part of the 
intermediary but may be due in large part 
to delays in formulation of reasonable policy 
by the Bureau of Health Insurance, 

Further, those interim policies promul- 
gated by the Bureau of Health Insurance cre- 
ated a large furor in the medical community. 
I have enclosed an article written by Dr. 
John Merrill, Director of this Renal Section, 
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which summarizes our thoughts on those 
guidelines, 

2. & 3. Some problems have improved, but 
they certainly have not been eliminated. We 
have recently had productive but prelimi- 
nary discussions with the intermediaries, but 
it remains to be seen whether these improved 
communications will bear fruit, We have not, 
on the other hand, indulged in recent mean- 
ingful communication with the local repre< 
sentatives of the Bureau of Health Insurance. 

4. Currently there are some 500 patients 
receiving dialysis therapy in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. The attack rate 
of chronic renal failure is estimated to be 
between 60 and 70 new patients per million 
population per year. Most of these patients 
will be covered by this new Federal program. 
Not all patients will remain on dialysis, how- 
ever, because many will receive renal trans- 
plants. 

5. The State runs hemodialysis units at the 
Lemuel Shattuck Hospital in Boston and in 
Lakeville, Mass. There is no state-run renal 
transplant program, however. Further, the 
State administers the Medicaid programs 
which will support or act as co-insurer for 
individuals with chronic renal failure. In 
general, their fees to both physicians and pro- 
viders are less than those offered by other 
carriers. We believe that the Federal funding 
of dialysis and transplantation would ulti- 
mately preclude the necessity for state-run 
programs. 

6. I have generally covered this subject un- 
der item 1, above. There is a severe backlog 
which may date from 6 to 9 months. A sub- 
stantial portion of physicians’ charges are 
currently backlogged and there is no clear 
indication of when they will be paid. 

7. The program should be administered in 
& reasonable, fair and consistent fashion. 
These principles have been sadly lacking 
heretofore. Some discussions with represent- 
atives of our local Bureau of Health Insur- 
ance office leads me to believe that they have 
an innate distrust of the health care indus- 
try and, as such, approach many decisions 
with preconceived ideas and a highly biased 
attitude, Such an attitude is not consonant 
with an efficient, problem-solving approach 
to the implementation of a new program. As 
such, better communications between physi- 
cians or individuals experienced in this form 
of health care delivery and persons at some 
administrative level charged with the admin- 
istration of this program are essential. 

Finally, with regard to the Interim regula- 
tions, per se, Dr. Merrill’s enclosed comments 
nicely state many of our own thoughts. 

I hope that these comments are of some 
use to you. I realize that they are general in 
nature. You may require or desire specific 
examples or clarification of some points. If 
so, please do not hesitate to contact me, as 
I will be more than happy to cooperate with 
you in all possible ways. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDMUND G. Lowrie, M.D. 


[From the Journal of Renal Technology, 
December/January, 1974] 
[Interim Regulations, Section 2991, 
Public Law 92-603] 


COMMENTARY 


(By John P. Merrill, M.D., Director, Cardio- 
renal Section, Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston, Massachusetts) 


The policy guidelines as promulgated by 
HEW in their letters to the intermediary, I 
believe, create problems for the practicing 
physician. The thrust of the communication 
is that the physician involvement in the care 
of dialysis patients is minimum and indeed 
it has been recommended that only 5% of 
the patients undergoing chronic hemodialysis 
will require physician input on an ongoing 
basis. I believe this type of statement is 
totally unfounded, wtihout any scientific 
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evidence and should not be promulgated by 
the Federal Government as a flat statement 
of intermediaries. I would like to see the data 
on which such an assumption is based. I am 
sure there are none. 

Secondly, the physician “supervision” or 
participation for routine functions in the 
dialysis unit, i.e., responsibility for nursing 
services, policy manuals, and routine medical 
care, Le. fluid orders, etc., are clearly neces- 
sary. This is recognized by the documents 
sent to the intermediary; however, the charge 
or fee for this service has been included in 
the facility charge. In other words, for out- 
patient services, although SSA and HEW 
recognize that some physician participation 
is required, the physician has been lumped 
in the total charge that the hospital or facil- 
ity levies for the treatment. This to me is a 
step backwards and a real attempt to salary 
the physician. I believe it makes more sense 
to identify a certain dollar value per treat- 
ment for this care, i.e., $20 or $25, and allow 
the physician to bill separately. 

What has been created here is a situation 
in which the physician must quarrel with 
the institution for his money. In situations 
where several physicians are attending or 
caring for patients on a dialysis unit, the 
situation would be intolerable. In other 
words, each individual physician must be on 
some type of “salary” which as far as I can 
see may or may not be related to the amount 
of work involved. 

It would seem to me that a specific fee for 
“medical supervision” is in order and should 
be separated from the facility charge. The 
facility should not be allowed to include in 
its calculation of rate, any physician salary 
unless it has on its staff full-time people part 
of whose salary is allocated to this procedure. 

The guidelines also call for identification 
of major medical events during a dialysis 
procedure which can be billed for separately 
by the physician. This is totally distinct from 
the “medical supervision” and “usual and 
customary” charges prevail. I see nothing 
wrong with this and I believe for too long 
we have been treating these patients gratis 
for their interdialysis problems. On the other 
hand, if a satisfactory medical supervisory 
fee were established, i.e., $25—it might be 
possible to attend the patient during dialysis 
without an individual charge. In other words, 
& $25 fee for the physician could include any 
catastrophic circumstance that may occur 
during the dialysis procedure. I think most 
physicians would welcome this kind of ap- 
proach. Any major problems requiring hos- 
pitalization or emergency care at night, at 
home, etc. would have to be identified as 
separate events and billed for separately. 

In the past several years, hemodialysis has 
grown from a therapy which was offered only 
in universities and medical centers to a 
widely spread clinical, therapeutic modality. 
The criteria for acceptance into hemodialysis 
programs have become much less stringent 
and this form of therapy is available in most 
areas to all individuals who require it. Hemo- 
dialysis no longer is denied in most centers 
on the basis of concurrent medical illness, 
complicating medical factors and/or age. For 
instance, a 65 year old patient may now be 
an acceptable candidate, whereas his age 
may have precluded his acceptance 5 or 6 
years ago. The net effect of these changes has 
been to increase the proportion of compli- 
cated and older patients in recent years. 

Generally, only the best patients and those 
with a stable home environment are selected 
for home dialysis. Patients on home dialysis 
are therefore generally more stable and are 
dialyzed by one family member who, while 
not being as competent as a nurse or trained 
technician, dialyzes only one patient and is 
very familiar with that patient's particular 
responses. The selection process leaves a 
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residual of older and more complicated 
patients (i.e. patients with diabetes, arte- 
riosclerotic heart disease, chronic lung dis- 
ease, etc.) in the center and 3-4 patients are 
dialyzed simultaneously by a technician or 
nurse who may dialyze as many as 20 differ- 
ent patients in any given week. 

These population and situational differ- 
ences not withstanding, one year survival 
rates for our center dialysis patients have 
been somewhat superior to those observed 
in our home dialysis population (93% vs. 
88.5% respectively). These differences are 
magnified at two years and reach statistical 
significance (86% vs. 78% respectively). 
While patients do not experience a cata- 
strophic or complicating medical episode 
with each dialysis, physician input in essen- 
tial to the management of each dialysis for 
most of our patients. 

The early detection of disease is stressed 
so that acess, infections, congestive heart 
failure and other complications are discov- 
ered and treated early so that unnecessary 
hospitalization may be prevented. While 
physician supervision does not attend each 
home dialysis and while home dialysis is 
generally considered less expensive than cen- 
ter dialysis, the costs of added hospitaliza- 
tion are usually not accounted for in deter- 
mining physician and total care costs in 
home dialysis patients. In general, compli- 
cating illmess is discovered later in home 
dialysis patients, and hospitalization is more 
frequently required. A fair cost comparison 
which includes these factors is, to our knowl- 
edge, not available. 

Unfortunately, hemodialysis is not an ex- 
act science and certainly not a cure-all. 
Patients participating in the program de- 
velop complications which may be totally un- 
expected. As such, I believe that it is not 
fitting to legislate a scheduled program of 
supervision. 

I also believe sincerely that patients on 
chronic hemodialysis require individual at- 
tention by physicians on a continuing basis. 
It is inadequate to see them once a month 
for medical problems and even then the “ex- 
tended visit” as proposed by the Government 
every six months is not sufficient. As you 
know, depending upon the population of 
patients served, one can prevent problems 
from occurring easier than one can reverse 
them. This is so true in the type of popula- 
tion we serve. Although not all patients re- 
quire physician attendance, a sufficient num- 
ber do to make it good policy to have a 
physician make rounds in the unit, 

If a physician charge which is moder- 
ate, Le., one that would cover a routine visit 
but be insufficient for more in-depth ex- 
amination were established, I believe the 
whole process as far as relmbursement would 
“balance out.” This is how it has been done 
in the past and, as you know, we attend 
patients during the procedure on a fiat fee 
basis and do not relate our bill to the amount 
of time spent with the individual patient. 
To do the latter would be extremly cumber- 
some, probably never be done accurately and 
waste & great deal of physician time in sort- 
ing out the paper work. There is no question 
in my mind that physician participation is 
necessary in dialysis treatments and we are 
only quarreling over what level of. reim- 
bursement should be afforded for these serv- 
ices, 

In short, the major problem with the pres- 
ent guidelines is that they tend to amalga- 
mate the physician supervision with the fa- 
cility charge and create a situation in which 
one cannot identify what belongs to the 
doctor, I believe this should be changed and 
a dollar fee should be identified per treat- 
ment which can be billed separately by the 
physician. If it is not billed separately by 
the physician it should be clearly identified 
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by the facility as being a physician com- 
ponent. This is not always so and I am sure 
& polling of nephrologists would substantiate 
my position. I think there would be agree- 
ment that a patient group recruited from 
the environs of Seattle requires an entirely 
different approach than those who dwell in 
cold-water flats in New York City or in the 
Roxbury ghetto of Boston. One must in- 
dividualize and what is preventative medi- 
cine for a group of college freshmen is cer- 
tainly not suitable for residents of Appa- 
lachia. 

I would disagree with those who maintain 
that most patients require little supervision 
by a physician. 

MICHIGAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Lansing, Mich., April 9, 1974. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: In response to your 
March 15 letter, Michigan hospitals have ex- 
perienced a number of problems in obtaining 
reimbursement for the treatment of chronic 
renal disease. For the first six months, no 
payments were received from the Medicare 
intermediary. Payments are now being made 
and while the problem is not as serious as it 
once was, there still exists a considerable 
backlog of payments. 

It is our understanding from talking with 
the twenty-nine hospitals in Michigan that 
provide care for the chronic renal patient 
that this backlog has not been reduced sig- 
nificantly in the the past two months. As a 
result, the Michigan Hospital Association 
with support of the Michigan Kidney Foun- 
dation has developed a position paper ex- 
pressing its concern about this new Medicare 
program. I have enclosed a copy of this posi- 
tion paper for your information. You will 
note we are also concerned about the fact 
this program is not based on reimbursement 
for cost. 

In response to your question on state pro- 
grams, October of 1973, the Office of Health 
and Medical Affairs developed a Renal Dis- 
ease Plan for Michigan. When this plan is 
fully implemented it will provide for the 
early detection and treatment of renal dis- 
ease. We feel this will prove an important 
edge to the Federal program. 

If you should have any questions or if you 
wish to have more detailed information, 
please contact me. 

Sincerely, 
H. ALLAN BARTH, 
Execeutive Vice President. 


RECOMMENDED MHA AcTION PLAN FOR 
CHRONIC RENAL DISEASE PrRoGcRAMS—Oc- 
TOBER 18, 1973 


After reviewing the facts surrounding the 
implementation of the Medicare Chronic 
Renal Disease Program, we recommend that 
the Board of Michigan Hospital Association 
conduct the following activities with regard 
to the program: 

1. Adopt the drafted position statement 
expressing the concerns of those involved in 
the delivery of renal dialysis services. 

2. Send a letter to Michigan Blue Cross, 
Social Security Administration, the Secre- 
tary of HEW, and all Michigan Congressmen 
and Senators pointing out the program’s 
shortcomings and requesting immediate cor- 
rective action. 

8. Encourage national and other state hos- 
pital and professional associations to evalu- 
ate the Chronic Renal Disease Program and 
embark on a similar course of concerted ac- 
tion to change the program. 

4, Transmit the MHA position to the ap- 
propriate state, and local government officials 
and legislators. 
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[Chronic Renal Diseases Under Medicare, 
PL. 92-603] 


POSITION PAPER 


(Endorsed By: All Michigan Hospitals with 
Renal Units, Michigan State Medical So- 
ciety, Kidney Foundation of Michigan, 
Michigan Hospital Association, Decem- 
ber 11, 1973) 

Additionally, the reimbursement ceilings 
do not consider differences in the definition 
of care between facilities including varia- 
tions in the mix of ancillary and supportive 
services. If strictly enforced, the limits may 
place undue hardship upon those institu- 
tions whose personnel and space costs are 
above the national average and, whose util- 
ization rate fluctuates. Therefore, reim- 
bursement ceilings should particularly con- 
sider differences between in-hospital and 
limited care units. 

HOME DIALYSIS 


It is recognized that where medically and 
psychologically appropriate, home dialysis 
treatment may be preferable to a hospital 
treatment from a cost containment point 
of view. The Intermediary Letter indicates 
that criteria for determining the proper loca- 
tion (home or facility) for dialysis treatments 
will be developed and that hospitals not 
complying with the criterla may be sub- 
ject to further limitations on reimburse- 
ment. In instituting such a policy HEW 
should realize that home dialysis may be 
easier and more practicable in some areas 
of the country than in other areas. For 
example an educated engineer would usu- 
ally do better than an uneducated indi- 
vidual living in slum conditions. Since 
hospitals do not control the prescription of 
patient services, penalizing hospitals for 
such problems represents an improper im- 
position of corrective action. This problem 
may be particularly acute in hospitals which 
may not have the resources for monitoring 
dialysis programs to the extent implied in 
the Intermediary Letter. Revenue lost 
through through Medicare’s failure to meet 
its financial obligations to the hospital 
could only be recovered by passing these 
losses on to other patients. 


DOCUMENTATION 


The Intermediary Letter indicated several 
conditions under which documentation is 
required of the hospital. Among these are: 

1. Completion of a detailed questionnaire 
for cost data; 

2. Medicare Payment form; 

8. Inpatient Hospital and Extended Care 
Admission and Billing form; 

4, Provider Billing for Medical and Other 
Health Services Billing form; 

5. Request for Medicare Payment form; 

6. Medicare Chronic Renal Disease Patient 
History form; 

7. Medicare Chronic Renal Disease Charge 
and Service Information form; and 

8. Other supplemental forms. 


INTRODUCTION 


We support the principles advanced in 
Public Law 92-603 with regard to chronic 
renal disease and recognize our responsibility 
in encouraging efficient, high quality delivery 
of renal transplant and dialysis services. How- 
ever, we do not believe that the guidelines 
for implementing the program as expressed 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Part A Intermediary Letter No. 73-25 
and Part B Intermediary Letter No. 73-22, 
hereinafter called Intermediary Letter, are 
conducive to the successful delivery of 
dialysis services to endstage renal patients. 
As such, we believe the provisions of the 
Intermediary Letter do not refiect the full 
intent of the legislation and is unduly re- 
strictive in the processing and payment of 
claims and establishing treatment norms for 
these services. 
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The following comments are intended as 
constructive criticism of the program, and 
it is hoped that these observations and rec- 
ommendations will be received in the spirit 
with which they were composed. 

NATIONAL KIDNEY FOUNDATION AND PHYSICIANS 
FOR RENAL REPLACEMENT THERAPY 


We support the principles of the National 
Kidney Foundation as expressed in its re- 
vised position paper of August, 1973, and the 
undated position paper of the Physicians for 
Renal Replacement Therapy. 


REIMBURSEMET LEVELS 


The reimbursement limits established by 
the Intermediary Letter are $150 per treat- 
ment for maintenance dialysis services and 
$190 per training self-dialysis lesson. The 
limits include hospital costs, physician's com- 
ponent of hospital costs, and laboratory fees. 
Reimbursement limits fall to $145 and $185 
respectively when the laboratory is billed 
separately under specified conditions. We be- 
lieve the fee ceilings are inadequate, arbi- 
trary, and do not reflect differences in costs 
within localities and between regions of the 
country. We note that all other programs 
under Medicare are cost-based and that these 
intermediary regulations are a departure 
from these programs. Furthermore, these 
new regulations combine the reimbursement 
of the facility and the physician, thus pro- 
viding another significant change in the 
Part A and Part B philosophy. We feel 
strongly that reimbursement of physicians 
should be on a fee for service basis and should 
be separate from the reimbursement of the 
facility. 

Hospitals are also required to establish 
separate cost centers related to hemodialysis. 
Hospitals will incur additional costs in com- 
pleting these forms and in modifying exist- 
ing accounting procedures to accommodate 
the Medicare requirements. Reimbursement 
for these added costs is not addressed in the 
Intermediary Letter. 

The burden of complying with the myriad 
of government forms falls on the physician as 
well as the facility providing service. For 
example, documentation is required for ex- 
ceeding the allowable number of weekly 
dialysis treatments, office visits, and the 
specified mix and frequency of laboratory 
and other tests. Besides adding a substantial 
burden of paperwork on the physician, the 
requirement complicates patient care by 
committing the physician to a fixed stand- 
ard which may not be appropriate and ex- 
poses the physician to claims of malpractice. 

Recommendations: 

1. Because reimbursement limits set by 
HEW ere arbitrary, inadequate and unrealis- 
tic, and fail to acknowledge local and regional 
differences in cost, we recommend reimburse- 
ment for dialysis services under Medicare be 
based on cost. This is not to suggest that 
costs should be permitted to increase unjus- 
tifiably, but that reasonable costs should be 
recognized as they are incurred by the facil- 
ity providing services. A regional or local 
reviewing body should be established with 
authority to determine the reasonableness 
of a facility’s cost and to adjust reimburse- 
ment levels accordingly. 

2. We recommend that until such time the 
reimbursement limits are readjusted and 
the programs described above are imple- 
mented, HEW should authorize facility and 
physician reimbursement based on the cus- 
tomary and usual charges for such services. 
Payments should be made to a facility re- 
gardless of its participation status and ret- 
roactive to July 1, 1973. 

3. With regard to physician reimburse- 
ment, it is appropriate that the cost of 
physician administration and supervision of 
a dialysis unit be included as a part of the 
facility cost. We recommend reimbursement 
for the physician's personal services be dis- 
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tinct from facility cost and subject to re- 
gional or local peer review. 

4. It is recognized the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has the legal author- 
ity to establish criteria for determining the 
appropriate location for dialysis (home or 
facility) and to limit reimbursement in cases 
deviating from the criteria. The regulations 
should permit charges for services rendered 
in good faith until a determination is made 
that the patient should receive an alternate 
service. 

5. It is recognized that some documenta- 
tion and revision of accounting procedures 
may be necessary to implement the Chronic 
Renal Disease Program. We recommend the 
documentation should be kept to a minimum 
and periodically reviewed by HEW from a 
cost-benefit viewpoint to reduce costs to 
their minimum, All costs incurred in adjust- 
ing to the new requirements should be rec- 
ognized as a part of total facility cost. 

6. We recommend the determination of ap- 
propriate laboratory tests, number of weekly 
dialysis treatments, number of office visits, 
and dialysis visits be made by the physician 
and subject to regional or local peer review. 
If norms must be established, individual 
documentation should not be required for 
every patient. A certain percentage of a phy- 
sician’s patients will exceed the established 
norm. Only after the physician has exceeded 
this percentage should documentation be 
required. 


IDAHO’S SNAKE RIVER PLAIN— 
A POEM 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, some of 
my colleagues in this Chamber are luckier 
than I am. They live closer to home and 
probably do not suffer the occasional 
pangs of homesickness that I do when 
I get a particularly moving letter from 
a constituent. This year the problem is 
compounded by the probability of a short 
recess and so less than average time for 
vacation. 

Maybe those who normally take longer 
trips would like to take a look at the most 
beautiful State in the Union. One of my 
constituents, Mrs. Annie H. Hanson, has 
written something which ought to tempt 
even the most confirmed beachlover. I 
hope it makes you feel the way it does 
me—like catching the next plane to 
God’s country: 

IDAHO'S SNAKE RIVER PLAIN 
The Snake River Plain is a beautiful place, 

Here our Pioneer parents came. 

They brought their families, and built log 
homes, 

And with courage the wilderness tamed. 


God gave us cool, peaceful forests, 
On hillsides of mountains sublime. 

Snow covered, they hold and supply moisture, 
For our crops through the summertime. 


Just stand and look in any direction, 
In this lovely Snake River Plain; 

Behold the trees, the expanse of green fields, 
And acres of gold ripening grain. 


The heavens are blue as the sun shines down 
On streams running clean and pure. 

Where rainbow trout dart here and there, 
And fishermen cast their lure. 


Here is our Targhee Forest 
Where cattle by hundreds graze. 

Where the Trumpet Swan in the early dawn, 
Honks his message through morning haze, 


Mountain valleys sprinkled with blossoms, 
Where Sego Lillies and Lupine grow. 
Choke cherries and huckleberries 
He gave us for food here below. 
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Oh you who live in this valley— 
Keep the Commandments of God! 
Show Him your deepest gratitude 
For this fertile, life-giving sod! 
And for the abundance of water 
Unstinted He gave lavishly! 
Our thirsty acres drink it up, 
The rest feeds another valley! 
Oh Idaho! This is your Birthright! 
The mountains the lakes and the streams. 
Use them, enjoy them, with wisdom, 
To fulfill life’s purpose and dreams. 
Learn of Him how He gave them, 
To us on the Snake River Plain. 
Learn too, how He gave His precious life, 
That we might be with Him again. 
—ANNIE H. HANSON. 


ECONOMIC POLICY: CURBING THE 
TWO-PRONGED DILEMMA OF IN- 
FLATION AND RECESSION 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, 82 percent of the American 
public expressed their belief that our 
economy was in deep turmoil. Just last 
week, another nationwide poll reported 
that almost half of all Americans now 
cite inflation as the country’s No. 1 prob- 
lem. 

Mr. President, it is no longer mere 
rhetoric that the current 12-percent rate 
of inflation—the most severe rate of in- 
fiation in the last two decades—stands 
to severely ruin this Nation’s economic 
well-being. It is especially dishearten- 
ing to learn that our Nation’s output of 
goods and services declined for the sec- 
ond quarter in a row, a statistic which 
falls within the so-called technical defi- 
nition of a recession. 

Whether or not we have experienced 
a mild recession—and that will not be 
determined until the prestigious National 
Bureau of Economic Research has ex- 
amined all the indicators—it is obvious 
to every American that our economy is a 
very sick patient, indeed. Each issue of 
our magazines’ contains articles specu- 
lating on a depression. Nervous investors 
drive up the price of jewelry, precious 
metals, and gems; for others, real estate 
is thought to be a good hedge against in- 
flation despite its high price; and the 
gold bugs warn of a great crash in the 
value of paper currency, worldwide. Fi- 
nally, the left-wing militants are eagerly 
predicting that the age of industrialism 
is coming to an end. 

I do not concur with this doomsday 
oratory, nor do I believe that we are 
headed for a depression. Moreover, if we 
are truly in the midst of a recession, cur- 
rent evidence suggests that its effects will 
be mild and certainly not insurmount- 
able. Finally, I am firmly convinced that 
the worst inflation in the last 25 years 
can be brought under control—but only 
if more stringent measures are adopted. 


INFLATION 


While the United States may, indeed, 
be more fortunate than other countries— 
such as Great Britain, Italy, India, or 
France—infiation has been accelerating 
at a devastating pace since the mid-six- 
ties. The following are the annual rates 
of increase in the cost of living index 
since shortly after the Korean war: 
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Percent rise in cost of living 
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1974 (first quarter, annual rate) 
1974 (second quarter, annual rate). 


Source: Consumer Price Index, 


Although some economists believe that 
inflation will slow somewhat during the 
second half of 1974, this prediction now 
looks shaky in light of recent informa- 
tion on wholesale and retail prices. For 
example, the wholesale price index for 
May 1974 rose at a seasonally adjusted 
rate of 1.3 percent—an annual rate of 
16 percent—due mostly to rising indus- 
trial commodity prices. Although the 
June increase amounted to a seasonally 
adjusted 0.5 percent—a 6 percent annual 
rate—this downward shift is not expected 
to last long, because food prices are now 
increasing, and because industrial com- 
modity prices jumped 2.2 percent in 
June—an annual rate of 26.4 percent. 

Consumer prices have also resumed 
their rapid rise since some moderation 
in April. The Consumer Price Index rose 
1.1 percent, seasonally adjusted, in May, 
equal to an annual inflation rate of 13.2 
percent, and prices were some 10.7 per- 
cent higher than prices a year ago. Fi- 
nally, just last week the Commerce De- 
partment announced that consumer 
prices continued to rise in June by 1 per- 
cent, seasonally adjusted for normal 
changes. Here again, this new figure 
equals an annual rate of 12 percent, and 
is some 11.1 percent above the index 12 
months ago. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
[1967 = 100] 


Percentage change 
Index from— 
for 
June May June 
1974 1974 1973 


UNITED STATES 


Health and 
recreation...... 


49. 1 
Transportation... ý 2 
1 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Of special importance, the prices of all 
nonfood commodities rose 1.3 percent in 
June—the sixth straight month in which 
the increase has exceeded 1 percent. For 
those economists who acknowledge that 
inflation has been generated largely by 
rising food and energy costs, this trend 
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in the nonfood sector is reason for fur- 
ther uneasiness. 

Yet, on the bright side, the Commerce 
Department recently reported that the 
GNP “deflator”—a price index often used 
because it is more comprehensive than 
the familiar Consumer Price Index—had 
a rate of increase that declined in the 
second quarter to 8.8 percent. In the first 
quarter, the rate exceeded 12 percent. 
Such a trend may very well signal a cool- 
ing-off period characterized by more sta- 
ble supply and demand, especially since 
the effects of worldwide demand and oil 
price inflation are now subsiding. But, 
in spite of these conflicting economic in- 
dicators, there are other stumbling 
blocks on the horizon. 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 

In the first quarter of 1974, the gross 
national product—a measure of this 
country’s output in goods and services— 
suffered its sharpest decline since 1958, 
with a 7 percent loss, adjusted for infla- 
tion, In the second quarter, preliminary 
data indicate that GNP declined again 
by 1.2 percent, due primarily to a sharp 
deterioration in our balance of trade; 
that is, oil imports. While technically 
speaking, this may qualify as a recession, 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, the officially accepted umpire for 
determining when a drop in the economy 
qualifies as a recession, has consistently 
held that two quarters of decline are not 
sufficient. Other economic indicators 
must be taken into account. Thus, the 
picture brightens somewhat, for ac- 
cording to Geoffrey Moore, one of the 
Bureau’s senior analysts: 

Unless there is a further deterioration in 
other measures and a much more widespread 
decline, this period does not seem compara- 


ble with the other five recessions since World 
War II. 


Mr. Moore is alluding to a number of 
economic trends which run counter to 
those experienced during a “normal” 
recession. For instance, unemployment 
has held steady for the last 3 months— 
5.2 percent for May and June; 5.3 per- 
cent in July—and has risen much less in 
the last several quarters than during the 
recessions of 1960 and 1969. Corporate 
profits even with inflation factored in, 
have also been rising strongly. Accord- 
ing to Argus Research Corp., even exclud- 
ing inventory profits, profits are up $34.9 
billion since 1969, a compound annual 
growth rate of 10.6 percent, which is 
faster than the rate of growth of the 
economy as a whole. Thus, if profits 
remain sturdy, unemployment might not 
rise as much this year as some economists 
have been predicting. Economist Wil- 
liam Freund of the New York Stock 
Exchange cites another reason for 
minimizing the decline in GNP: 

The decline was not due to any sudden 
collapse in demand; rather, it resulted 
largely from shortages in many industries 
operating at, or near, capacity. Thus, the 
current weakness should not be interpreted 
as a recession in traditional terms. An 
economy afflicted with major materials 
shortages differs fundamentally from an 
economy suffering a recession in demand. 


Not surprisingly, this country’s capac- 
ity utilization rate for basic material in- 
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dustries like steel, paper, cement, and 
petroleum refining, among others, al- 
though down from the fourth quarter of 
1973, is still very high when compared to 
earlier years. 

Meanwhile, total industrial output of 
factories, mines, and utilities rose at an 
adjusted annual rate of 1.3 percent for 
the second quarter, compared with a 6.6 
percent drop during the first three 
months of this year. 

In a similar vein, total business in- 
ventories rose $3.7 billion, 1.6 percent, in 
May, eaualing the largest monthly in- 
crease since last year. Unfilled orders 
also jumped $3.8 billion in June to a 
record high $131 billion. 


INVENTORIES SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


[In millions of dollars] 


Manufac- 
turin: 
an _ Merchant 
trade Manufac- Retail 
total turing trade 


108, 187 
109, 082 
110, 174 
110, 577 
111, 625 
113, 025 
113, 910 
114, 907 
116, 114 
117, 224 


118, 435 
120, 870 


224, 657 

227,726 

230, 590 A ' 
232, 586 ; 64, 855 


-2 1236, 295 65, 615 


1 Preliminary data. 


Unfilled orders, seasonally adjusted 
Manufacturing 
[Millions of dollars] 


Source.—Dept. of Commerce. 


All of the above data, including a 
slight improvement in consumer spend- 
ing for the second quarter, a slight re- 
surgence in outlays for housing, and an 
apparent bottoming out of U.S. automo- 
bile production, support what I have been 
saying all along. It is unlikely that our 
economy will fall into a “real” recession: 
although if it does, its effects will be 
mild. However, most analysts still expect 
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the economy to show little or no real 
growth in the second half of 1974. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


But, while a severe recession does not 
appear too likely, the high cost of living 
is another matter altogether. Accord- 
ing to the Labor Department, the aver- 
age cost of supporting an urban family 
of four rose, from autumn 1972 to au- 
tumn 1973, 10.8 percent for a lower 
budget, 10.3 percent for an intermediate 
budget, and 9.9 percent for a high budget. 
Social security taxes rose even more 
rapidly—23.9 percent for the lower 
budget, and 34 percent for each of the 
other two budgets. Finally, personal in- 
come taxes have also increased, thus 
revealing one of the most painful effects 
of inflation; namely, as personal income 
rises in order to keep pace with inflation, 
a family’s tax bracket shifts, and the 
breadwinner ends up paying a greater 
percentage of his or her income in taxes. 

At the same time, however, personal 
income has also been rising. Personal 
income rose $21 billion in June of 1974— 
seasonally adjusted to a rate of 0.7 per- 
cent over May—to $1.142 trillion, due 
primarily to increases in the minimum 
wage and salary adjustments for Federal 
employees. Nonetheless, the purchasing 
power of the average worker’s weekly 
take-home pay has dipped an additional 
4.5 percent in the last 12 months. 

INTEREST RATES 


Interest rates has surged during the 
last several months largely because of 
the Federal Reserve Bank's deliberate 
policy of limiting credit in order to dis- 
courage bank loans, and hence, the in- 
flationary pressures in the economy. For 
example, business loans at commercial 
banks expanded at an annual pace of 
22 percent in the first quarter, followed 
by a 23-percent rate in the second quar- 
ter. Meanwhile the prime rate which is 
the rate that banks charge on loans to 
their most credit worthy corporate cus- 
tomers has climbed from a momentary 
low of 81⁄2 percent this March to over 
12 percent in July. This not only repre- 
sents a 30-percent increase in less than 
5 months’ time, but understates the ac- 
tual rate of interest being charged to 
other less credit worthy customers. Re- 
ports reaching my office have mentioned 
figures in the 13- to 15-percentile range, 
when all costs are considered. In light of 
these developments, many small busi- 
nessmen have been unable to obtain loans 
due to a host of factors, including such 
things as State usury laws, SBA regula- 
tions which limit interest rates to 10% 
percent, or their own lack of retained 
earnings. 

Many economists attribute the spurt 
in short-term interest rates primarily 
to inflation. Corporations and large re- 
tail firms, dismayed by the sagging stock 
market and short on internal resources 
to cover rising operations costs, have run 
to the banks to tide them over. In other 
cases, the propensity toward inventory 
hoarding during an inflationary period 
has spurred the number of bank loans. 
Still other businessmen believe that their 
long-awaited expansion programs will 
never become any cheaper so they are 
borrowing now. All in all, the effect has 
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been to drive down stock and bond prices, 
to unleash a massive outflow of funds 
from savings and loan institutions to 
higher yielding credit instruments, and 
to literally starve the housing industry 
which depends on the savings and loan 
for financing. Mortgage rates across the 
country now vary between 9 and 10 
percent. 
HOUSING 


There is probably no better weather 
vane of inflation and the impact of ex- 
orbitant interest rates than the current 
housing slump. 

In June of this year, despite an 8-per- 
cent rise in new housing starts over May, 
the rate is still 26 percent off from the 
2,152,000 units started in June of 1973. 
Even more serious, building permits over 
the past 12 months have declined 45 
percent. Moreover, Michael Sumichrast, 
chief economist for the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, has stated that 
home contractors now have an inven- 
tory of 450,000 houses that are unsold. 

Reflecting the general hard times in 
the home construction industry, some 
440 firms have collapsed in the first quar- 
ter of this year, up 40 percent from 1973’s 
first quarter, while over 10 percent of this 
Nation’s construction workers are now 
out of work, 

As I have stated, investors have been 
withdrawing their funds from mortgage- 
making savings and loan institutions to 
invest in the capital market: Certificates 
of deposit, corporate promissory notes, 
Government paper, and the like. The 
effect on our country’s savings banks has 
been a reported net outflow of $650 mil- 
lion in the first 4 months of 1974, a re- 
duction larger than in any other 4- 
month period in our history. More re- 
cently, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board reported that savings and loan 
deposits exceeded withdrawals by only 
$40 million for the month of June, some 
20.6 percent below that of a year ago. 
Because of declining deposits, mortgage 
loans at savings and loan institutions 
totaled $4.16 billion in June, down 13 
percent from May and off 26 percent 
from $5.59 billion last year. Complicating 
matters further, the Mortgage Bankers 
Association recently reported that infla- 
tion has resulted in the highest number 
of late home mortgage payments in the 
last 20 years. 

These factors, added to the rising cost 
of construction and materials, make the 
outlook for housing in this country very 
grim news indeed. 


PROSPECTS FOR A WAGE EXPLOSION: 
INFLATIONARY DYNAMITE 

The most likely cause of built-in, long- 
term inflation now appears to be the 
probability that wage increases in the 
next several months will outrun gains 
in productivity. Already wage settle- 
ments have been moving to the level of 10 
percent per annum; and several observ- 
ers, including the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the former di- 
rector of the now-defunct Cost of Living 
Council, now fear double-digit inflation 
for the remainder of this year because of 
rising labor costs. 

According to Data Resources, Inc., an 
economic research organization based in 
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Cambridge, Mass., the average hourly 
earnings in the nonfarm private econ- 
omy rose at an annual clip of 19.1 per- 
cent during May, compared with a rate 
of increase of only 6.3 percent in the 12 
preceding months. For example, in the 
week that ended June 15, 1974: 54,000 
California food workers got a pay raise 
of 10.7 percent; 110,000 low-paid textile 
workers got 12.9 percent; 18,500 Ameri- 
can Airlines workers got 11.3 percent; 
some Pennsylvania operating engineers 
got 9.9 percent; some Detroit super- 
market clerks 14.3 percent; and some 
San Francisco automobile mechanics 
13.7 percent. 

Predictably, the Department of Labor 
announced that average wage increases 
yielded by all new contracts, with and 
without escalator clauses and covering 
1,000 workers or more, rose 10 percent in 
the second quarter of 1974, up sharply 
from the 7.6-percent rate in the first 
quarter. As of this July, strikes—an- 
other indicator of wage discontent—now 
number almost 600 individual disrup- 
tions, the highest total since records were 
first kept in 1958. 

Many economists now suspect that as 
material costs abate, the economy will 
move into wage-push inflation in the 
latter quarter of 1974 and into 1975 as 
labor attempts to overcompensate for re- 
cent losses in purchasing power. Thus, if 
there is one fact most likely to perpetu- 
ate double-digit inflation, it will be a 
wage explosion. Unless wage demands 
are curbed, serious inflation may be here 
to stay for the next 2 or 3 years. 

ASSESSMENT 


Is it little wonder that consumer confi- 
dence in our economy remains at one 
of its lowest points in the last 25 years? 
A recent survey by the University of 
Michigan’s survey research center 
that— 

In May of 1974, the proportion of the pub- 
lic expecting inflation of 10 percent or more 
increased from 14 percent to 25 percent of 
respondents, while the proportion saying 
that prices wouldn’t go up further decreased 
from 31 percent to 18 percent. 


Of special importance, much of the 
decline in consumer confidence has been 
attributed to inflationary expectations 
and a “lack of faith in Government.” 

Mr. President, I cite the above sta- 
tistics not as a scare tactic, but to show 
that new and more stringent anti- 
infiationary measures are urgently 
needed. More than just a dose of that 
“oldtime religion”—and here I refer to 
balancing the budget, limiting mone- 
tary growth, and restraining the de- 
mand for credit—the economy deserves 
the talents of a skilled surgeon. It is 
for this reason that I concur with 
economist William J. Fellner of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers who has stated that— 

Our difficulties with inflation have re- 
sulted very largely from a lack of credi- 
bility of policy makers’ promising that they 
will adopt the measures required for assur- 
ing an acceptable behavior of the price 
level. 


However, if Congress loses the confi- 
dence of the American people, and that 
prospect is getting worse every day, I 
fear a crisis of “inflationary expecta- 
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tions” will result whereby consumers 
rush to spend rather than save. 

Mr. President, as Economist Alan 
Greenspan has warned, the United 
States “is rapidly approaching the crisis 
threshold of inflationary expectations 
which if pierced, threaten massive eco- 
nomic disruption.” The times truly de- 
mand far-reaching solutions, and I in- 
tend to support a number of measures 
which will be discussed below. For the 
moment, however, I should like to give 
my personal views on the major cause of 
inflation: excessive Government spend- 
ing and monetary growth. 

GOVERNMENT: THE MONEY MACHINE 


Without a doubt, inflation is the single 
greatest problem we face today, and Fed- 
eral overspending and indebtedness, over 
the long term, has been the greatest sin- 
gle cause of inflation. To be sure, the in- 
flationary trends in our economy have 
been primarily generated by rising food 
and energy prices. But some of our trou- 
bles have external origins. An increase in 
world demand, two devaluations of the 
dollar in the space of 3 years, a poor 
wheat harvest, the temporary failure of 
the anchovy catch, and the Arab oil boy- 
cott have all stimulated cost-push 
inflation. 

Inflation may originate with devalua- 
tions, crop failures, swings in psychology, 
and even abrupt cost increases for 
energy and raw materials. In the long 
run, however, it is a monetary phenome- 
non. It cannot be sustained unless the 
money is there to finance it, and it will 
not be reduced if growth in money re- 
mains excessive. Thus, after allowance 
for special factors such as food and 
energy, the current inflation dates back 
to the deficit financing of the Vietnam 
war and to the expansionist policies 
following a mild recession in 1970-71. 
Since the sixties, a whole new batch of 
social programs has been undertaken by 
the Federal Government. In the last 10 
years, while defense spending was in- 
creasing by 50 percent, spending for do- 
mestic programs leaped 191 percent. As 
a result, the budget has grown from 
$118.4 billion in fiscal year 1965 to an 
estimated $305.4 billion in fiscal year 
1975. 


DEFICITS IN FEDERAL FUNDS AND INTEREST ON THE 
NATIONAL DEBT, 1956-75 INCLUSIVE 


{in millions of dollars} 


Debt 


Fiscal year Receipts Outlays interest 


246, 526 
269, 500 
305, 400 


Source: Budget of the U.S. Government, fiscal year 1975, 
Office of Management and Budget, and the Treasury Department. 
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For the fiscal years 1970 through 
1975, the cumulative deficit according to 
recently published figures will come to 
$78.3 billion. Thus, the national debt, 
which was $367.1 billion at the end of 
fiscal year 1969, is now expected to reach 
$507.3 billion by the end of fiscal year 
1975, an increase of 38 percent in little 
over 6 years. 

Not only has Federal spending gone 
unchecked, but the money supply has 
been growing at a pace which exceeds 
our ability to expand production. For 
example, unless Federal deficits are ac- 
companied by an expansion in the 
money supply, they tend to induce 
sharply rising interest rates. This occurs 
because deficits are financed through 
Federal borrowing which reduces money 
in circulation that would otherwise be 
available for lending. In the last 6 
months, the money supply, consisting 
of currency and bank checking accounts, 
grew at an annual rate of 8.1 percent. 
By comparison, even during the spend- 
thrift decade of the sixties, the average 
growth in the money supply amounted 
to approximately 3.8 percent. Hence, an 
indispensable ingredient to eventually 
controlling our excessive rate of infla- 
tion, must be to gradually reduce mone- 
tary growth to between 2 and 3 percent 
& year and then to stabilize that rate 
over a period of years. Unfortunately, 
this is a painful 2- to 4-year proposition 
which may not bring quick results and 
suffers from the possibility of inducing 
a recession, a 

Monetary restraint will only be effec- 
tive if it is backed up by fiscal restraint. 
The administration has announced that 
it will seek a balanced budget for fiscal 
year 1976 approximating some $330 bil- 
lion in estimated spending. Even more 
recently, we have been told by Presiden- 
tial Adviser Kenneth Rush and Director 
Roy Ash of the Offce of Management 
and Budget, that the fiscal year 1975 
budget will create a deficit of perhaps 
no larger than $2 or $3 billion. With an 
enforced spending limit of $300 billion, 
revenue is now estimated to exceed the 
original figure of $294 billion due to in- 
flation, better growth, and lower unem- 
ployment than anticipated. 

Despite these bright appearances- in 
an otherwise dreary picture, I am con- 
vinced that with inflation running as 
high as it is, the Government ought to be 
running a surplus instead. I, therefore, 
heartily endorse the statement of Arthur 
Burns, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to the effect that the budget 
should be cut by at least $10 billion. This 
may require some belt-tightening, and 
even austerity for awhile, but in the long 
run, it is just plain good commonsense. 
In fact, I recently voted for an amend- 
ment on the Senate floor which limits 
fiscal year 1975 expenditures to $295 
billion, in effect, this allows a small 
budget surplus. 

For the time being, however, we should 
not be fooled into thinking that only a 
balanced budget and less monetary 
growth will stem the tide of inflation. 
For, while the Federal debt has grown 
enormously in the last several years, as a 
percentage of the gross national product, 
it has actually declined. Thus, for the 
short term, the causes of unemployment, 
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recession, and inflation are no longer 
influenced as significantly by a budget 
surplus or deficit as they once were. 
Limiting the money supply should, there- 
fore, not be the sole means of combating 


inflation. 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. President, the Harris survey re- 
cently reported that a near majority of 
the American public no longer has con- 
fidence that the Federal Government 
knows how to prevent a depression or 
even to control a recession. Moreover, 48 
percent of the American public inter- 
viewed in a mid-July survey of the Gal- 
lup organization now hold the Govern- 
ment responsible for causing inflation. 
This is, indeed, a sad commentary on the 
public’s trust in Government, but per- 
haps a positive signal for the adoption of 
more stringent anti-inflation measures. 
Philosophically, I am in complete agree- 
ment with economist Alan Greenspan as 
to the underlying reasons for public 
malaise over the economy. According to 
Mr. Greenspan, the failure of Govern- 
ment in controlling inflation can be 
attributed to an “ever-increasing focus 
on short-term benefits at the expense of 
long-term costs.” Mr. Greenspan, of 
course, is referring to the polarization of 
the economy and the inability of Govern- 
ment officials to adopt long-range goals, 
instead of opting for short-term political 
benefits. 

Mr. President, the measures which I 
propose today should curb inflation as 
well as soften any negative effects stem- 
ming from higher unemployment. It will 
be a painful task, during which economic 
growth will probably be sluggish and un- 
employment may increase. 

In general, the program which I have 
outlined today will reverse our long-held 
policies that penalize saving and encour- 
age consumption. It will eventually curb 
high interest rates while at the same 
time providing much needed liquidity to 
our long-term debt markets. Finally, the 
Federal budget must be brought under 
control if long-term inflation is to be 
held in check. Increased authority on the 
part of the Federal Reserve to regulate 
reserve requirements as well as to en- 
hance monetary policy is included. 
Double-digit inflation can be controlled, 
but only if we are willing to adopt a long- 
term solution. 

A, BALANCE THE BUDGET 


The administration has already an- 
nounced a revised fiscal year 1975 budget 
figure which suggests that the deficit 
will approximate some $2 or $3 billion, 
rather than the $11 billion originally an- 
ticipated. Outlays are not expected to ex- 
ceed $300 billion, down substantially 
from an earlier figure of $305.4 billion. 
For fiscal year 1976, the President will 
seek a balanced budget of approximately 
$330 billion. 

But, this is not sufficient. In the midst 
of this country’s worst inflation since 
World War II, I see no reason why the 
Federal budget cannot be balanced this 
coming year. I have already voted to 
place a $295 billion limit on the fiscal 
year 1975 budget, and I urge my fellow 
colleagues here in the Senate to care- 
fully consider whether pending legisla- 
tion to increase outlays should be re- 
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jected in the interest of reducing infia- 
tion. 
B. CUT SPENDING BY $10 BILLION 

I propose that Federal spending be 
cut across the board by at least $10 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1975. All agencies of 
the Federal Government should bear 
their fair share of an anti-inflationary 
cutback in spending. 

C. LIMIT MONETARY GROWTH 


Iam in total agreement with numerous 
economists that this Nation’s money sup- 
ply which is a reflection of deficit spend- 
ing must be reduced from its 8-percent 
rate for the first two quarters and even- 
tually stabilized at a rate which varies 
between 2 and 4 percent. However, not- 
withstanding my support for a lower 
rate of monetary growth, cutting back 
too quickly on our country’s money sup- 
ply could produce a serious economic dis- 
ruption. Thus, caution must be exercised 
as growth is gradually reduced. Of equal 
importance, Congress should make a 
commitment to keep this iower rate 
permanent, so that we may avoid the 
wide fluctuations in the rate over the last 
few years. 

D, STRICT CONTROL OVER THE BUDGET 


The Budget Reform Act of 1974, which 
the President recently signed into law, 
will set up a new budget office in order 
to provide Congress with the same ex- 
pertise as that of the executive branch. 
The new legislation provides that over- 
sight committees in both the Senate and 
the House will be established with the 
primary objective to enforce spending 
limits. Thus, for the first time in its 
history, Congress will have the ability to 
recapture control over the budget. Al- 
though I cannot overemphasize the need 
for rapid implementation of this new law, 
I hope that the members of these com- 
mittees will not use their position as a 
weapon to advance their own pet proj- 
ects, or to promote their own version 
of social reform. 

E. CAPITAL GAINS TAXES 


Taxes on capital gains should be re- 
duced via a graduated rate the longer 
an investor holds on to an asset, whether 
it be real estate, securities, or whatever. 

Our effort to curb inflation and lower 
exorbitant interest rates is presently 
hindered by depressed growth in our 
Nation’s long-term equity markets. Es- 
pecially at this juncture in our Nation’s 
history, there are too few incentives to 
save and invest for the future. Thus, 
because stock and bond prices are de- 
pressed, expansion-oriented companies 
are being forced to drive up the prime 
interest rates in order to expand their 
productive capacity and to meet the new 
antipollution regulations. By enacting 
the above tax reform, I believe the fol- 
lowing beneficial effects would occur: A 
resurgence of investment in stocks and 
bonds, reduced consumer spending and 
greater savings, a gradual deflation of 
interest rates, more money for housing 
construction, and a healthier economy. 

F. A $200 INTEREST EXCLUSION 

The housing industry is currently suf- 
fering from a drought produced by high 
interest rates and too little money to 
finance construction. In order to en- 
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courage savings and repair the damage 
to home construction, I announce today 
my support for a $200 tax exclusion ap- 
plicable to the interest from regular 
savings accounts and retail certificates 
of deposit of up to $20,000 at savings and 
loan institutions. 

G. MONETARY REFORM: RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 

FOR LOANS 

The Federal Reserve Board has intro- 
duced legislation in Congress to regulate 
the reserve requirements of all banks 
as well as to require more comprehensive 
reports on their daily monetary status. 
Currently, only 41 percent of this Na- 
tion’s banks belong to the Federal Re- 
serve System, a fact which severely 
hinders the Fed’s effort to control infia- 
tion by adjusting certain reserve re- 
quirements or by tightening up bank 
credit. 

Effective monetary control—and hence 
the success of our antiinflation policy— 
is best carried out by a strong central 
bank with sufficient power to insure the 
outcome of its program. However, at the 
present time, the Fed’s course of action 
is jeopardized by its inability to obtain 
up-to-date information necessary to fos- 
ter an economic environment more con- 
sistent with high employment and stable 
prices. I, therefore, intend to support this 


legislation. 
H. MINIMUM TAX 


Taxpayers should not be permitted to 
avoid the income tax rates, graduated 
from 14 to 70 percent, either through 
exclusion preferences, itemized deduc- 
tions or the payment of a 10-percent sur- 
charge. At the present time, however, 
the existing minimum tax has not been 
effective with respect to wealthy individ- 
uals who pay little or no tax. I, there- 
fore, intend to support legislation that 
will require every taxpayer to subject 
at least half of his adjusted gross in- 
come—including certain tax prefer- 
ences—to Federal income taxation. The 
Treasury Department estimates that 
this proposal will net the Government 
an additional $745 million in revenue. 

I. WAGE AND PRICE TASK FORCE 


While I oppose wage and price con- 
trols as both unfair to workers and as 
a restraint to increased output, the Gov- 
ernment needs some device to monitor 
wages and prices during the next year or 
two. I, therefore, heartily endorse the 
recommendation of Arthur Burns, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, that 
a special task force be established which 
could delay wage and price increases in 
key industries by 30 or 45 days, hold 
hearings, make recommendations, moni- 
tor results, and generally bring the force 
of public opinion to bear against wage 
or price increases that involve an abuse 
of economic power, or which could other- 
wise prolong inflation. 


LETTER FROM AN IMPRESSIVE 
SLUGGER 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, let me share 
with you the letter of Sandy Cash, of 
Oak Park, Mich., who has written what 
surely is the last word about the “girls 
in Little League dispute.” This impres- 
sive slugger writes: 
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This is like all prejudice, It doesn’t mat- 
ter who or what you are... If girls fairly 
make the team, they should not be excluded 
just because they are girls... 


And she is surely right. 

So that we may all benefit from Ms. 
Cash’s wisdom, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that her letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEAR SENATOR Harr: I am writing to you 
about the controversy on girls in the Little 
League. I think there would be no problem 
if Little ers’ parents would stop living 
in the “20’s” and “30's” when they were our 
age. I know girls that are as strong (or 
plenty stronger) as the boys in my neighbor- 
hood. If you just look at it this way. Some 
boys are stronger or weaker than others. So 
are girls. But stop making so many generali- 
zations! People used to think you had to be 
white, protestant, rich and male to be suc- 
cessful in anything. This is like ALL prej- 
udice. It doesn’t matter who or what you 
are! Girls are just as good ballplayers as boys, 
and if they fairly make the team, and meet 
the team’s standards, they should NOT be 
excluded just because they are girls. 

Sincerely, 
SANDY CASH. 


TRIBUTE TO NEW JERSEY SBA 
OFFICE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Newark, N.J., Star-Ledger did 
a story on the activities of the Newark 
Area Office of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

As the article will indicate, the Newark 
SBA Office is providing an outstanding 
service to small businessmen in New 
Jersey in providing much-needed finan- 
cial assistance when conventional bor- 
rowing is unavailable. 

I have known the Newark Area Di- 
rector, Mr. Andrew Lynch, for many 
years and I commend him and his staff 
for the fine job they are doing in helping 
small businessmen. I would like to share 
with my colleagues the article which ap- 
peared in the Star-Ledger on Wednes- 
day, July 3. 

Mr, President, at this point in my re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Star-Ledger be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger, July 31, 1974] 
SBA GIVES BUSINESSES AN AVENUE FOR NEw 
Hope 
(By Alexander Milch) 

A meat-cutting firm which was able to 
stay in Newark, a clothing store restored 
after the 1967 riots and a steel wire company 
in Carteret encouraged to enlarge—those are 
some of the results of lending activities of 
the Small Business Administration (SBA) 
office in Newark. 

Andrew P. Lynch, state director who has 
been on the job since the SBA office was 
established in Newark in 1962, has filed his 
annual report showing a record $50.5 million 
in loans to small business of the state in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, and an overall 
total since 1953 of $330.3 million. Prior to 
the establishment of the Newark office, loans 
for New Jersey were authorized out of New 
York and Philadelphia. 
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The stories behind these figures are told 
by grateful businessmen helped by the SBA 
when conventional borrowing was unavail- 
able. 

Davis White Co., a wholesale meat com- 
pany, in 1964 wanted to renovate and expand 
its plant at 222 Norfolk St., in Newark’s Cen- 
tral Ward, but bank or insurance company 
financing was not available. 

“We were told we could get the loan only 
if we would build in the suburbs, not New- 
ark,” said Franklin Davis, president and 
chairman. 

But Davis, whose company had been 
founded in 1906, wanted to remain in New- 
ark, where he does substantial institutional 
selling. He explained his predicament to the 
SBA and was granted a long-term loan of 
more than $200,000. Ordinarily, banks are 
encouraged to do the lending, with the SBA 
guaranteeing up to 90 per cent of the loan. 
Direct loans, at 5%4 per cent interest, are 
made only in special cases such as Davis 
White's. 

Davis, who employs 40 in his plant, is 
happy to remain in Newark and expressed 
gratitude for the SBA assistance. The plant 
was not touched in the 1967 riots. 

That however was not the case with Andy’s 
Clothing Store at 482 Springfield Ave., New- 
ark, which was wrecked and vandalized in 
the riots. 

Andrew Gondov, a Hungarian emigre who 
started the store in 1965, a year after he 
came to this country, was unable to start up 
again, for no clothing manufacturer would 
give him credit. 

His appeal to the SBA for help was quick- 
ly answered with a direct loan of $10,660, 
now mostly repaid. It enabled him to replace 
the store front, install new fixtures and ob- 
tain new stocks of men’s clothing. He is back 
in business, and according to his brother- 
in-law and store manager, Anton Wilheim, 
business is good. 

“Without that loan, nothing would have 
pulled us through,” said Wilheim. “There 
was no way we could have continued other- 
wise. About 85 per cent of our business is 
from regular customers. Even people who 
have moved away come to shop at our place,” 
he said. 

A problem of a different sort concerned 
Martin Mayer, head of Mayer Management 
Group Inc. of Livingston. The holding com- 
pany wanted to set up a Foodtown super- 
market in a mall proposed for 50 Sussex Ave- 
nue in East Orange’s Fourth Ward, but didn't 
have the credit rating of national food 
chains, none of which, incidentally, was in- 
terested in the project. Financing for malls 
is usually obtainable only if firm leases are 
in hand, 

The SBA came to Mayer's aid with insur- 
ance guaranteeing $1.4 million in rental pay- 
ments over a 20-year lease period by his 
Sussex Mall Foodtown Inc. for 24,000 square 
feet out of 45,000 square feet of space in the 
mall. This permitted First National State 
Bank of Newark to provide construction 
financing for the developer, and the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of Newark to take over the 
long-term financing. The one-time premium 
for the insurance came to $30,000. 

The store was opened in 1972 and is doing 
quite well, according to Mayer, who also has 
two Foodtown stores in Newark, and is plan- 
ning two more in Bergen County. He said he 
was “delighted” with SBA’s cooperation and 
assistance. 

Republic Wire Corp. of Carteret was started 
in 1957 as a small wire mill. According to 
Norman Geller of South Orange, its presi- 
dent, the firm has expanded its operations 
through the years with SBA help. Sales this 
year are estimated at more than $10 million. 

In 1962, a $350,000 bank loan guaranteed 
by the SBA, plus $200,000 in debenture lend- 
ing by customers, enabled Republic to en- 
large by bringing in new equipment. The 
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financing also brought an end to Republic’s 
reliance on high-cost factoring. 

Republic has paid off its SBA obliga- 
tions, and has since obtained conventional 
bank financing for a multimillion dollar elec- 
tric-furnace steel mill in Sayreville. Started 
in 1971, it is the New Jersey Steel and Struc- 
tural Corp., with an annual capacity of 300,- 
000 tons of the metal. 

Rudolfo Strauss and his brother Luis came 
to this country 10 years ago, giving up their 
plastics business in Cuba. Rudolfo, after 
working in plastics plants in Newark, finally 
was able to start up Strauss Plastic Co. at 
111 Gotthardt St., Newark, with his brother 
in 1972 with the help of an SBA-guaranteed 
bank loan for $75,000. 

The company, employing 32, makes plastics 
parts for cars and cosmetics use. Sales were 
$1.2 million last year—but are being threat- 
ened now by shortage of styrene and other 
plastics manufacturing components, 

Carmel Santonello had a little linen supply 
business in Jersey City employing eight peo- 
ple and doing $60,000 in annual sales—until 
& $150,000 SBA-guaranteed loan in 1965 en- 
abled him to expand by acquiring Supreme 
Linen Supply Co. at 124-130 Delancy St., 
Newark. That loan was repaid, and then an- 
other $130,000 SBA-backed loan was obtained 
in 1973 for further expansion through pur- 
chase of routes. The business, Supreme San- 
tell Linen Supply Inc. at the Delancy Street 
location, employs 100 people and has sales of 
$1 million a year. 

One move out of Newark aided by the SBA 
took place in 1968, when M. Polaner & Sons 
Inc., makers of jams, had to leave because 
their plant on Morris Avenue was condemned 
to make way for the New Jersey Medical Col- 
lege. The agency approved a $350,000 bank 
loan for Polaner repayable over a 10-year pe- 
riod, and the firm built a new plant at 462 
Eagle Rock Ave., Roseland. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, much of the 
debate on the Agency for Consumer Ad- 
vocacy has centered on whether a new 
agency to protect consumers is really 
necessary. Critics of the bill argue that 
existing agencies adequately protect the 
consumer’s interest. The National Dis- 
trict Attorneys’ Association’s economic 
crime task force has recently studied 
this question. This group, perhaps more 
familiar with economic crime directed 
at the consumer than any in the coun- 
try, has concluded that the ACA is not 
only necessary but indispensable in pro- 
tecting the consumer from improper 
business conduct. I have recently re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Robert Leonard, 
chairman of the economic crime com- 
mittee and able prosecuting attorney of 
Genesee County, Mich., and signed by 
23 prosecuting attorneys from around 
the Nation, which states the reasons for 
the N.D.A.A.’s endorsement of the ACA. 
I ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROSECUTING ATTORNEY, 
Genesee County, Mich., July 13, 1974. 
Hon. PHILIP A. Harr, 
U.S. Senator, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: Chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Crime Committee of the National Dis- 
trict Attorneys’ Association, I am writing this 
letter to you and to every other member of 
the United States Senate in regard to your 
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current consideration of the proposed Con- 
sumer Protection Agency Act, which is desig- 
nated as S. 707. This letter is being sent to 
you in behalf of all the members of the Na- 
tional District Attorneys’ Association’s Eco- 
nomic Crime Task Force as well as in behalf 
of other participating officers of the N.D.A.A., 
all of whom acknowledge and concur in my 
writing to you the following statement of 
support for S. 707. The names of these sey- 
eral officers of the N.D.A.A. appear beneath 
my signature, infra. As representatives of the 
N.D.A.A,, we believe it is incumbent upon 
us to express to you our position in regard 
to this important piece of proposed legisla- 
tion which would establish, on the national 
level, an agency which we believe would be 
of tremendous benefit to every consumer 
throughout the United States. 

We, as prosecutors, are all too familiar 
with the onslaught of economically-based 
crime which is directed toward the consumer. 
In our opinion, it is indeed unfortunate 
that the Congress of the United States has 
failed in the past to create such a Federal 
agency to protect consumers. We urge that 
the present opportunity to act favorably 
upon S. 707 should not be ignored. 

As Chairman of this Economic Crime 
Task Force my colleagues and myself have 
within the last several months been actively 
engaged in the investigation of many forms 
of “white-collar” crime which have been per- 
petrated against the American consumer. For 
example, we have actively looked into the 
current practices and procedures of the oil 
industry in this country, among other things, 
in an effort to discover whether these actions 
have involved the violation of our state anti- 
trust and fraud laws. Our basic purpose has 
been to ferret out much of the conduct which 
is so difficult to observe and which has such 
& pervasive effect on the welfare of the 
American consumer. The unconscionable 
rise in the price of fuel and gasoline has had 
devastating impact on the economic welfare 
of many of our citizens. As a result, our or- 
ganization and Task Force have pursued their 
obligations to the public to investigate this 
situation with vigor and immediacy. 

I would like to here relate to you several 
of our experiences in this context which, I 
believe, point out with specificity the reasons 
why a national agency to protect the Ameri- 
can consumer is necessary. In this regard, I 
would like to discuss some of the experiences 
that our Task Force has faced in the recent 
past as well as some of the pertinent experi- 
ences which I have experienced as Prosecut- 
ing Attorney in our consumer protection 
efforts on behalf of our citizens. 

Let me first speak to some of the difficulties 
which the Economic Crime Task Force has 
faced in attempting to pursue its investiga- 
tion of the oil industry and to gain cooper- 
ation from the supposedly concerned federal 
agencies. During the week of March 15, 1974, 
in preparing for a meeting with the oil com- 
pany Officials in April the member offices of 
the Energy Crisis Committee of the Economic 
Crime Task Force of the N.D.A.A. sent staff 
people to Washington, D.C., to attempt to 
collect data and to conduct interviews with 
legislative committees, administrative agen- 
cies and trade associations. 

The Committee staff people received a gen- 
erally unsatisfactory reception at the U.S. 
Department of Justice, the F.T.C., and at 
most of the legislative committees currently 
involved in similar investigations of the oil 
industry. These staff members had consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining information from 
any of the legislative committees which con- 
cern the current investigations of the vari- 
ous aspects of the petroleum industry, and 
which information had not already been pub- 
licly disseminated. Two predominant at- 
titudes of these legislative committees be- 
came apparent, in our opinion, both of which 
operated to impede any meaningful coopera- 
tion with our staff members. 
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First, the legislative committees involved 
here perceived the investigative efforts of the 
Energy Crisis staff as being merely local, nar- 
row in scope, and therefore not “truly seri- 
ous” and deserving of their full and co-equal 
cooperation. 

Second, these committees displayed a 
patently “jealous” posture in relation to the 
data and information which they had col- 
lected. In effect, each committee seemed de- 
sirous of guarding its own information and of 
isolating the same for its own particular in- 
vestigative purposes, notwit: that 
such information obviously would have been 
helpful to our common objective of investi- 
gating the petroleum industry. 

This kind of a “balkanized” attitude on the 
part of these several legislative bodies was 
shared by the several, federal administrative 
agencies, which are also now involved in the 
investigation of the oil business. Thus, the 
U.S. Justice Department, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Federal Energy Office all 
took much the same “non-cooperative” at- 
titude in regard to our requests for informa- 
tion as the legislative committees had. 

As a result of this lack of cooperation, the 
N.D.A.A.’s investigation of the oil industry 
has been denied the extremely valuable 
benefits of access to the vast amount of rel- 
evant information and evidence which has 
already been garnered on the national level. 

Of course, we are well aware that these 
committees and agencies may have quite 
valid reasons for not disclosing to us at this 
time the content of certain information. We 
recognize that some of this information may 
be of a confidential nature. But this very 
fact confirms the basic need for a central, 
federal consumer agency which, as a part of 
the federal government itself, could have 
access to such information without violating 
any well-founded need for preserving this 
confidentiality. Such a federal agency would 
at least be granted initial “insider” access to 
this material which is apparently being de- 
nied to the various, “outside” state and local 
investigative units. The federal consumer 
agency would conversely present to all other 
federal agencies and bodies a picture of 
permanence, stability, and peerage—all of 
which characteristics would promote intra- 
federal, inter-state and inter-local coopera- 
tion in investigative efforts. 

Another example of the need for a CPA- 
type of law is my poor experience with the 
efforts and aid provided by the F.D.A. in our 
investigation of dangerous toys in our com- 
munity. I would like now to bring to your 
attention our experience in this regard in 
relation to the area of dangerous toys. 

The Consumer Protection Division of the 
Genesee County Prosecutor's Office has been 
involved in toy safety pursuits, investiga- 
tions, and projects since before the Christmas 
toy season of 1971. In 1971 and 1972, toy 
safety regulation on the federal level was in 
the hands of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion (F.D.A.). Our experience, in general, with 
the F.D.A. in this field was distressing and 
unrewarding. Although the F.D.A. had pub- 
lished a so-called “banned toy” list for pub- 
lic dissemination, its list was not only in- 
complete, but was moreover misleading, in- 
accurate, and was the result itself of highly 
questionable “safety-testing” procedures. 

The F.D.A., in fact, appeared to us to wish 
to discourage action on our part to effect 
compliance by local retail toy outlets with 
the federal agency’s own standards, as weak 
and incomplete as they were. Furthermore, 
the “safety-testing” standards of the F.D.A. 
were themselves specious, illusory, arbi- 
trary, and wholly unscientific, and allowed 
toy manufacturers to easily make minimal 
and meaningless “alterations” or “revisions” 
to “banned” toys to technically bring them 
outside of the limited purview of the “ban- 
ned toy” list with F.D.A. acquiescence and 
approval. F.D.A. regulation then, in our ex- 
perience, was regulation in form only with- 
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out substance and without true protection 
for children-consumers, the most helpless 
consumers of all. 

In 1978, federal regulation of the top in- 
dustry passed from the F.D.A. to the newly 
created Consumer Products Safety Commis- 
sion (C.P.S.C.). Although the C.P.S.C. ap- 
pears to be more favorable to citizen and 
local agency input in regard to hazardous 
toys than was the F.D.A. “leadership”. The 
present “banned toy” list is still incomplete 
and inadequate. Although the C.P.S.C. ap- 
pears to more actively encourage local at- 
tempts to effect compliance with its stand- 
ards, it nevertheless appears just as recalci- 
trant to initiate prosecutions against the toy 
manufacturers for non-compliance, as with 
the F.D.A. 

Thus, although the Genesee County Con- 
sumer Protection Division has identified 
hundreds of per se “banned toys” and other 
dangerous toys not technically on the “ban- 
ned toy” list, and has further informed both 
the former F.D.A. and the present C.P.S.C. 
of these findings over the last some three 
years, not a single federal prosecution has 
been commenced in Genesee County, Michi- 
gan. It can safely be assumed that such lack 
of federal agency action on the local level has 
been repeated across the United States. 

In December, 1973, my office filed 81 peti- 
tions in regard to dangerous toys found in 
Genesee County with the O.P.S.C. pursuant 
to its rules, wherein we requested the 
C.P.S.C., on behalf of all citizens in Genesee 
County, to abate the sale and marketing of 
such dangerous toys in our county. Now, 
some seven months later, the C.P.S.C., to our 
knowledge, has taken absolutely no action 
whatsoever in response to any of these 81 
petitions. 

The indifference and “do-nothing"” attitude 
of the former F.D.A. and the more positive 
but as yet unproductive action of the 
C.P.8.C. toward helpless American children 
who use and play with such dangerous toys 
has further demonstrated to me the impera- 
tive demand for a concerned and active fed- 
eral Consumer Protection Agency. The here- 
tofore lack of concern on the part of these 
federal administrative agencies for our chil- 
dren has indeed been personally disheart- 
ening and distressing to me as Prosecuting 
Attorney of Genesee County, Michigan. I 
sincerely believe that a federal Consumer 
Protection Agency, being a federally equiva- 
lent agency of the C.P.S.C. and other federal 
agencies, would more likely be successful in 
abating this inexcusable neglect on the part 
of the federal government in this important 
sphere of activity which so strongly affects 
the interests of every American family. 

Another area which has been of extreme 
concern to me, to my office, and to consum- 
ers throughout my county as well as 
throughout this nation, is the mobile home 
industry. Many Americans have, out of eco- 
nomic necessity, been forced in ever-increas- 
ing numbers to turn to this less expensive 
mode of living from conventional housing. 
They have concomitantly been required to 
accept the many fire and safety hazards 
which are inherent in the numerous, pres- 
ently mass-produced mobile homes through- 
out this nation, which have been and are 
being manufactured under the most mini- 
mally protective “industry” codes and regu- 
lations which can be imagined. The current 
issues relating to this industry indeed in- 
volve the very life or death of the mobile 
home resident. 

In Genesee County, Michigan, alone in the 
last few months at least 10 persons have died 
horrible and agonizing deaths in at least 22 
mobile home fires. There have also been 
many other such fires and similar deaths 
across the state of Michigan in the same 
time period. The Consumer Protection Divi- 
sion of my office, as a result of these ‘fire 
trap” and “tinder box” consumer deaths, has 
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waged an ongoing campaign and investiga- 
tion to have greater and more protective 
“life-safety” rules and standards promul- 
gated by the concerned state bodies and reg- 
ulatory agencies in Michigan over the manu- 
facture and sale of mobile homes in our 
state. The impact of our efforts has just re- 
cently begun to have been felt on the state 
level and has been reflected in the enact- 
ment of both rules and legislation creating 
somewhat higher but still inadequate “fire- 
safety” standards for mobile home construc- 
tion in Michigan. 

One of the primary reasons that our efforts 
and the efforts of other consumer groups 
have not met with greater success is the ex- 
treme and overwhelming industry-domi- 
nance and influence within the concerned 
state agencies, bodies, and ad hoc advisory 
committees which have the responsibility 
for adopting or enacting mobile home safety 
standards. This “pro-industry” bias which 
exists at the state level of government in 
Michigan has operated to deny all efforts to 
have the consumer interest fairly and im- 
partially considered at that level in regard 
to the issue of mobile home safety. 

There does not exist in Michigan an inde- 
pendent, governmental agency with the tech- 
nical expertise and resources to match those 
of the national mobile home manufacturers, 
of their component manufacturers, or of 
their respective insurance companies. Thus, 
our state government in Michigan has been 
and will be continually presented with a 
biased and one-sided set of documents, in- 
formation, statistics, and experimental data 
which will surely support the desire and ends 
of the mobile home industry to keep building 
and safety standards to the bare minimum, 
notwithstanding the repeated tragedies as- 
sociated with mobile home living. 

Indeed, such a “pro-industry” bias and im- 
balance of financial and technical resources 
in regard to this business exists not only on 
the state level but also on the federal level of 
government. A gross example of this situa- 
tion is reflected by recent action on the part 
of the National Bureau of Standards (N.B.S.) 
taken in 1978. Last year, the Mobile Home 
Manufacturers Association, the national 
trade association of mobile home manufac- 
turers (M.H.M.A.), provided a substantial pri- 
vate grant of money to the N.BS., a federal 
agency within the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, for the purposes of conducting ex- 
perimental, scientific tests of the fire and 
flammability characteristics of mobile homes 
and their component materials. 

Although it would be presumptuous to be- 
lieve that the N.B.S. would be at all “pro- 
industry” biased, either in the conducting 
of such tests or in the compilation of the re- 
sults therefrom because of the fact that the 
federal agency was in part privately funded 
by the industry itself, it can safely be as- 
sumed that the results of any such govern- 
mental testing may, when they are finally 
made public, clearly remain beneath a cloud 
of suspicion and doubt. 

The public may very well perceive that 
such “official”, governmental test results, 
paid for in part by the private industry 
which itself was the subject of such testing, 
necessarily must reflect some inherent bias 
in favor of the industry whose “gift” made 
the very tests possible in the first place. 
Neither the NBS nor any other federal 
agency charged with the responsibility of 
vindicating the public interest should ever 
have to be placed in a position where its 
actions or published information are inher- 
ently “tainted” in the public eye because of 
any forced reliance upon private industry for 
necessary funding, either in whole or in part. 

The proposed federal Consumer Protection 
Agency would cure and correct the very ap- 
pearance of impropriety or bias alluded to 
above by itself providing necessary funds to 
other governmental or private agencies for 
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research and testing in areas vitally affecting 
the consumer interest. The existence of the 
CPA thus would obviate any need for fed- 
eral testing agencies to turn to questionable 
private or industry sources of funding. 

The “pro-industry” bias (and even the 
appearance of such bias) toward business 
and the interests of industry on the part 
of concerned governmental agencies, both on 
the federal and state level, certainly operates 
to the detriment of the public and the con- 
sumer. This bias directly results in the dis- 
semination of misinformation, selective in- 
formation favorable only to the industry side 
of a question, and inadequate knowledge and 
understanding for the people. It is my hope 
that a federal Consumer Protection Agency 
would tend to at least give some semblance 
of balance in the resolution of the many im- 
portant issues which affect the public inter- 
est, such as those concerning the mobile 
home industry in which I have been deeply 
and personally involved. 

In this context, it is extremely relevant 
that another vital function of the proposed 
CPA will be to independently gather infor- 
mation to carry out its purposes effectively 
in behalf of the consumer. The CPA will 
have the authority to conduct and promote 
research and investigation into all matters 
which affect the consumer interest. The 
CPA will be able to publish and inform the 
public about matters closely connected to 
the public interest. It will provide bona fide 
information for public dissemination. It will 
provide such information from a centralized, 
uniform and authoritative source. It is the 
lack of just such a source of information 
that has so severely jeopardized the health, 
safety and well-being of the American public 
countless times in the past as a result of 
the public’s uniformed uses of dangerous 
and hazardous goods, among other things. 

We are all aware that the Federal govern- 
ment should and must take positive leader- 
ship and initiative in the battle to protect 
our citizens from those forms of crime and 
improper business conduct which are perhaps 
the least observable crimes of all. We believe 
that it is imperative that the Federal gov- 
ernment now take positive and immediate 
action to protect the American consumer. 

Proposed Senate Bill 707, which would es- 
tablish a Federal Consumer Protection 
Agency (C.P.A.) to represent and advocate 
the interests of all consumers throughout 
this nation before all the federal agencies 
and federal Courts, is a remarkable and 
laudable vehicle to further the above goals. 
We strongly urge every member of the U.S. 
Senate to favorably support, endorse, and 
vote for the enactment of this Bill into law. 

Crimes against the consumer and economic 
crime are a national problem. Prosecutors on 
the state and local levels by themselves can- 
not deal with this problem in the most effec- 
tive terms. National recognition of the prob- 
lem is an essential precondition to effectively 
dealing with it on the local level. The pro- 
posed legislation would be a fundamental 
and necessary first step in the ongoing battle 
which we must wage to protect the American 
public and its economic welfare. There now 
exists in this country a strong lack of con- 
fidence in the processes of government and 
the ability of government to protect the in- 
dividual in those areas where he most needs 
protection in this day and age of inflationary 
spirals. It is thus essential that this lack of 
confidence be dealt with on a firm and direct 
basis. Certainly, one of the major ways in 
which the public’s confidence in its govern- 
ment can be restored is by the action of 
the U.S. Congress in creating a federal agency, 
the only purpose of which will be to directly 
serve and protect the economic interests of 
every individual in this nation. A federal 
Consumer Protection Agency can and must 
now be made a reality. 

Such an agency, would serve and promote 
many worthwhile protections, goals and needs 
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which are now demanded by the American 
consumer, The American people desperately 
need an effective “voice” in the policy-mak-~ 
ing decisions of the federal government 
which directly affect them, 

The establishment of the CPA would 
merely allow the side of the consumer to be 
heard. We cannot understand how any fed- 
eral agency or business could properly object 
to this simple and basic expression of funda- 
mental fairness. 

The proposed CPA under S. 707 would addi- 
tionally perform other vital functions on be- 
half of the consumer which we whole- 
heartedly support. The CPA would further 
serve as the focal point or “clearinghouse” 
in the federal government for complaints by 
consumers. This centralized function, which 
would further augment the effective access 
by the consumer to his government, will also 
certainly tend to enhance the average citi- 
zen’s confidence in the processes of his gov- 
ernment. It will help to restore the public’s 
basic faith and trust in government at every 
level. 

As Chairman of the Economic Crime Com- 
mittee, and on behalf of the other designated 
public prosecutors and members of the fore- 
most National Association of Prosecuting Of- 
ficials in this nation, my colleagues and my- 
self have felt a special and urgent obligation 
to express to you our unqualified endorse- 
ment and approval of the proposed consumer 
protection agency act as it is now embodied 
in S. 707. 

It is our part as public officials to help 
stem the current onslaught of economic 
crime against the American consumer on the 
state and local levels. However, this battle 
cannot be successfully waged merely on our 
levels. It is essential for the federal govern~- 
ment to provide uniform, centralized and 
authoritative help in this task. The proposed 
federal Consumer Protection Agency would 
indeed provide such necessary help and di- 
rection. A centralized and integrated re- 
sponse to the plight of the American con- 
sumer on the federal level has been desper- 
ately needed for a long time. We strongly 
urge that every Senator respond to this seri- 
ous plight at this time and endorse the 
passage of S. 707 into law. 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert F. Leonard, Chairman, Economic 
Crime Committee National District Attor- 
neys’ Association. 

John O'Hara, President, Covington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Milton Allen, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Eugene Gold, Brooklyn, New York. 

Patrick Leahy, Burlington, Vermont, 

Joseph Busch, Los Angeles, California. 

Edward Cosgrove, Buffalo, New York. 

Richard Gerstein, Miami, Florida, 

Carol Vance, Houston, Texas. 

John Price, Sacramento, California. 

George Smith, Columbus, Ohio. 

William Cahn, Mineola, New York. 

Donald Knowles, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Edwin Miller, San Diego, California. 

Christopher Bayley, Seattle, Washington. 

Keith Sanborn, Wichita, Kansas. 

Dale Tooley, Denver, Colorado. 

Carl Vegari, White Plains, New York. 

Preston Trimble, President Elect, Norman, 
Okla. 

Brendan Ryan, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Emmet Fitzpatrick, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harry Connick, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Bernard Carey, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dennis DeConcini, Tuscon, Arizona. 


APPALACHIAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
CONFERS HONORARY DEGREE 
UPON SENATOR SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President 
on July 13, 1974, Appalachian State Uni- 
versity held its 75th Anniversary Con- 
vocation on its beautiful campus at 
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Boone, N.C., and conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of constitutional law 
upon our colleague, Senator Sam J. ERVIN, 
JR, who spoke at such convocation. 

The degree was conferred by Chancel- 
lor Herbert W. Wey, who read the fol- 
lowing citation: 

A native-born son of northwestern North 
Carolina and a life-long worker for its im- 
provement, who through application of 
ability and responsibility is recognized as 
one of the nation’s foremost constitutional 
lawyers—a devoted and beloved husband 
and father—an acclaimed legislator and 
statesman—a defender of his country in time 
of peril—an ardent and consistent supporter 
of higher education—a devout churchman— 
& defender of individual freedoms—a widely 
sought and highly respected friend and coun- 
selor—Appalachian State University recog- 
nizes and honors you, Sam J. Ervin, Jr., and 
doubly honors herself by unanimously choos- 
ing you to receive her honorary degree. There- 
fore, I, too, am honored and also highly 
pleased to confer upon you the degree of 
Doctor of Constitutional Law. 


In presenting Senator Ervin to Chan- 
cellor Wey for the awarding of the de- 
gree, D. Dwight Crater, chairman of the 
board of trustees of Appalachian State 
University, made the following remarks: 

Three years prior to the founding of Ap- 
palachian State University, Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
was born in Morganton, North Carolina. He 
was reared and has continued to live—when 
not inyolved with the business of the United 
States—in the city of Morganton and Burke 
County. He is a true son of northwestern 
North Carolina whose ancestry helped to 
shape the form of their native area of our 
state. Even his speech associates him more 
intimately with those of us who love this 
portion of the state, for whatever his accom- 
plishments or however famous he may have 
become, there remains in his accent the 
colorful overtones of his heritage. 

Senator Ervin’s formal education charts 
a classic route—the public schools of his 
home county and later undergraduate work 
at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill where in 1917 he received his A.B. de- 
gree. After he had been admitted to the North 
Carolina bar in 1919, he went to Harvard Law 
School where in 1922 he received his LL.B 
degree. His total education, however, has 
been drawn from many sources: the halls of 
the North Carolina General Assembly and 
the United States Congress; the benches of 
the Criminal Court of Burke County; the 
North Carolina Superior Court and the North 
Carolina Supreme Court; Membership on the 
North Carolina State Board of Law Examiners, 
and Chairmanship of the North Carolina 
Commission for the Improvement of the Ad- 
ministration of Justice. The Senator is the 
recipient of over 10 honorary doctorate de- 
grees and has served on the Board of Trustees 
of Morganton graded schools, Davidson Col- 
lege and the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 

A defender of his country, he was twice 
wounded in battle and twice cited for gal- 
lantry while serving with the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in France during the First 
World War. He is the wearer of the French 
Fourragere and holds the Distinguished 
Service Cross, ranked only by the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 

By profession and vocation, Senator Er- 
vin is a lawyer, specifically a constitutional 
lawyer without peers. From the beginning of 
his distinguished career as a jurist in 1935, 
the first amendment to the Constitution has 
been the measure in the law—the preserva- 
tion of individual freedom. To that end he 
is the author or sponsor of significant legis- 
lation such as the Criminal Justice Act of 
1964, Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 
1965, Bail Reform Act of 1966, Narcotic Ad- 
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dict Rehabilitation Act of 1966, Military Jus- 
tice Act of 1968, Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, and Bill of Rights 
for American Indians (1968). 

Senator Ervin has served the State of 
North Carolina in the United States Senate 
since 1954. He is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations; a Member of 
the Judiciary Committee and Chairman of 
its Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
Revision and Codification of the Laws, and 
Separation of Powers; Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Status and Forces Treaty of 
the Armed Services Committee, and Chair- 
man, Select Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Activities. 

Some of the Senator’s Morganton friends 
and neighbors say that, although he has 
reached the apex as a constitutional lawyer, 
he is really a statesman at heart. They say 
his first diplomatic characteristics were no- 
ticed when he somehow persuaded Margaret 
Bruce Bell to marry him back in June, 1924. 
From that union has come a son, two daugh- 
ters and, at last count, seven grandchildren. 

Numerous oral commentaries have been 
made and history will verbally record the 
accomplishments of the Senator from North 
Carolina, but none will describe him more 
accurately than Joseph McCaffrey. Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey said on the program “Meet the 
Member” over Radio Station WMAL, Wash- 

m, D.C.: 

“Sam Ervin is (the) one of freedom’s last 
hopes. He is a man who believes the consti- 
tution means what it says, and that the 
protection it offers man and his rights is as 
real today as when those men in Philadel- 
phia hammered it all together almost 200 
years ago. 

Sam Ervin of North Carolina is one of the 
great ones in an age that doesn’t boast 
very many.” 

It is therefore altogether fitting and prop- 
er, Chancellor Wey, that the institution 
which serves his native area now recognize 
and honor Senator Ervin. 

It is with honor and with pride that I 
present to you Senator Sam J, Ervin, Jr., 
one of the most outstanding citizens and 
public servants of North Carolina, and a per- 
sonal friend, for the awarding of the degree 
Doctor of Constitutional Law. 


ASSISTANCE TO VIETNAMESE 
CHILDREN 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
July 30, I introduced an amendment to 
S. 3394, the Foreign Assistance Act 
Amendments, which would significantly 
increase the assistance our Government 
is providing to the South Vietnamese 
children who have been disadvantaged 
by the war. I have introduced legislation 
on four separate occasions for the relief 
of these children, and Congress initiated 
a program for them last year as an ear- 
marked priority in the foreign assistance 
program. 

The child welfare program in South 
Vietnam is designed to provide immedi- 
ate and urgently needed assistance to 
the indigent children. It is also accom- 
plishing a longer ranged objective of 
strengthening the family unit. An arti- 
cle on child welfare programs in the 
August 2 edition of the New York Times 
by David K. Shipler documents the suc- 
cesses this approach has had in South 
Vietnam. I think it will be especially 
gratifying to those Members of Congress 
who have actively supported this pro- 
gram to know that it is working so well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the New York 
Times be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SAIGON WELFARE PLAN AIMS AT REDUCING 
ABANDONMENT 
(By David K. Shipler) 

SAIGON, SOUTH Vietnam, August 1— 
Something very minor but very important 
happened not long ago in a wooden shack 
with a dirt floor near the vast garbage dumps 
at the edge of Saigon, Mrs. Tang A. Kieu, 
who lives there with her six children, was 
given $24. 

She had not asked for the money, for she 
had despaired of help. It was offered by & 
kind-faced Buddhist nun who is working at 
the frontier of a pioneering Government ef- 
fort to introduce a welfare program to South 
Vietnam. 

It is a program for children, aimed pri- 
marily at preventing their abandonment by 
mothers and grandmothers who, hard 
pressed as the economy continues to deteri- 
orate, might be tempted to relinquish a child 
to the misery of an orphanage. 

This form of welfare plays to the industri- 
ousness of the Vietnamese, It succeeds only 
when the recipient responds with hard work 
and enterprise. 


THE PLASTIC BAG BUSINESS 


Mrs. Kieu, for example, used to scavenge 
in the dumps, picking up discarded plastic 
bags to sell for recycling. She gathered so few 
and earned so little—100 to 200 piasters, or 
15 to 30 cents a day—that it was not enough 
for food, she explained, “so we were weak 
and could not work as hard.” 

When the Buddhist nuns who run a day- 
care center heard about Mrs. Kieu, they in- 
vestigated. “They said I was poor so they 
gave me money,” she said. 

The small grant was like a pitcher of water 
to prime a pump. Now Mrs. Kieu no longer 
collects the bags herself but buys what 
neighborhood children have gathered, washes 
them in soapy water and resells them. Since 
she has capital, she can deal in larger quan- 
tities, and her income has more than 
doubled, 

“Now we have enough to eat,” she said. 
“We can have two full meals a day.” 

“She has gone from being destitute to 
being poor,” observed Miss Phan Ngoc Quoi, 
who directs the program for the Ministry of 
Social Welfare, 

Funded with $476,000 from the United 
States Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the welfare program, known as family 
assistance, gives only one-shot grants, or 
short-term subsidies in an effort to avoid 
the dependence that is typical of welfare in 
the United States. 

Furthermore, Miss Quoi, who has a mas- 
ter’s degree in social work from Loyola Uni- 
versity in Chicago, has tried to keep the 
program unbureaucratic by bypassing the 
ministry’s own workers in the provinces and 
channeling the money through private agen- 
cies, mostly religious groups with grass-roots 
contacts. 

This cuts overhead; she says—only 10 per 
cent of the funds go for agency expenses— 
and probably keeps the program more hon- 
est than if Government officials handled the 
money. 

Even so, “we have to run this program on 
trust,” Miss Quoi explained, adding, “I make 
random checks, and agencies have to keep 
their prestige.” 

The effort is too new and too small to have 
had much impact on the 900,000 to one mil- 
lion children who have lost one or both par- 
ents. But it has already taught something 
about the resilience of the economy and its 
ability to amplify the impact of a bit of well- 
placed cash. 

Mrs, Dang Thi Kai, for example, has been 
struggling to feed her seven children since 
1968, when her husband was killed. She 
would buy a few vegetables on credit, sell 
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them in the market and then pay her credi- 
tors with interest. She barely made a profit, 
and her children were thin and weak. 


BABY PIGS AND VEGETABLES 


When the family-assistance program pre- 
sented her with $55, she used $16 to buy two 
baby pigs. The rest she put into buying vege- 
tables—this time for cash and in large quan- 
tities, which she sold on the market for a 
larger profit. 

She used the unsold vegetables and scraps 
around the marketplace to feed her pigs, 
which grew in about five months to the point 
where she could sell them for about $130. Of 
that $48 went for a sewing machine and to 
send a daughter to dressmaking school. 

Mrs. Kai is fattening three baby pigs now 
and her children are in school. “If they 
hadn’t given me money,” she said, “I might 
have become a beggar. No other choice— 
begging or stealing—but with stealing you 
land in jail.” 

“We have failures too,” Miss Quoi noted. 
But she is determined to do what she can to 
keep children with their families, and her 
program’s theme taps several significant cur- 
rents in South Vietnamese society. 

One is resentment against the notion of 
adoption by foreigners. Many Vietnamese in 
government and the press view the idea that 
a child is automatically better off in the 
United States or Western Europe as insulting, 
and there is a growing conviction—shared by 
American aid officials—that the problems of 
children in Vietnam are so vast that they 
must be solved in Vietnam. 

GRANT TO ADOPTION AGENCY 

The American aid program, and even an 
adoption agency, Holt Children’s Service, take 
the position that adoptions abroad, which are 
expected to total only about 1,100 this year, 
and child-welfare programs must be pursued 
simultaneously, 

Holt has a $500,000 grant from the United 
States with which it plans to begin a family- 
assistance program similar to the Social Wel- 
fare Ministry’s, but using private American 
agencies to select recipients and distribute 
the funds. 

Another current of change is the increased 
acceptability of Government intervention in 
an area—child welfare—that had tradition- 
ally been the jurisdiction of the extended 
family. Family stability has been so disrupted 
that social workers find considerably less 
aversion to the once-unthinkable idea of 
Government help. 

As a consequence both American and South 
Vietnamese officials demonstrate growing in- 
terest in the child-welfare programs. The 
United States Government gave $7.2-million 
to such efforts in the last fiscal year and has 
asked Congress for $10 million for this year. 

“We could use twice as much,” a South 
Vietnamese official said. 


THE RESTORATION OF 
HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, Satur- 
day, August 10, commemorates the 
100th anniversary of President Herbert 
Hoover’s birth. Being a great admirer of 
the Nation’s 31st President, I wish to 
print in the Recorp an article by Lee 
Roderick and Stephen W. Stathis 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on Monday, August 5. 

This article, “The Restoration of Her- 
bert Hoover,” goes a long way toward 
helping us understand a greatly misun- 
derstood man—a man whose achieve- 
ment and greatness are only now gaining 
full appreciation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 
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THE RESTORATION OF HERBERT HOOVER 


(By Lee Roderick and Stephen W. 
Stathis) 

Think of the men who were great Presi- 
dents and Herbert Hoover won’t leap to 
mind. Think of the Presidents who were 
great men, however, and he’s got to be 
somewhere near the top of the list. 

Hoover, who died in 1964 after one of the 
stormiest public careers in American his- 
tory, would have been 100 next Saturday. 
The first of two Quaker Presidents, he obvi- 
ously shares something else with the cur- 
rent occupant of the White House: Few other 
men have ridden the roller coaster of public 
opinion to such heights and depths. 

Hoover, fortunately was blessed with lon- 
gevity. He was a living ex-President for more 
than three decades—longer than any other 
man in U.S. history—and the nation again 
came to appreciate and honor him as an out- 
standing humanitarian and public servant. 

But questions still remain: Where do the 
disparaging myths surrounding the 3ist 
President end and the facts begin? How do 
you separate the image of the public Hoover, 
the “rugged individualist” and parsimo- 
nious President, from that of the private 
Hoover whose personal generosity and love of 
children become legendary? His life was full 
of paradoxes. 

With the advent of the Depression, Hoover 
gained a reputation as a flint-hearted leader 
blind to the suffering of others. Yet, as the 
instrument of America’s generosity during 
and after two world wars, he did more than 
any man of his time to alleviate human 
misery. 

Although a self-made millionaire, Hoover, 
no believer in laissez-faire, accepted an un- 
precedented role for government control of 
the economy. 

He was convinced that other men, given 
the will, could climb the same road to suc- 
cess he had climbed; while his successor, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, who lived securely on 


inherited wealth, came to represent gov- 
ernment benevolence toward the unem- 
ployed. 

Following his presidency, Hoover was de- 
famed as personifying the evils of capitalism. 
Yet he had refused to keep much of the 
money given him for public service, distrib- 
uting it instead among his aides. “The duty 
of public men in this republic is to lead in 
standards of integrity—both in mind and 
money,” Hoover wrote. “When there is a lack 
of honor in government, the morals of the 
whole people are poisoned... .” 

Adding to the difficulties of sorting out 
the “real” Hoover are the vestiges of the 
unrelenting and disgraceful smear campaign 
that dogged him during and long after his 
White House years. Hoover did not cause the 
Depression, It came at the end of a decep- 
tively prosperous decade in which Americans 
had grown dizzy with speculative fever. 
Nonetheless it was his bad luck to be Presi- 
dent when the stock market crashed on Octo- 
ber 29, 1929, and inevitably he became the 
nation’s scapegoat. 

Hoover’s very name became a hate-filled 
prefix: To “Hooverize” formerly had meant 
to act in a humanitarian way; now it meant 
to pauperize. Crude wooden shanties were 
“Hoovervilles,” newspapers on park benches 
were “Hoover blankets,” and empty pockets 
turned inside out were “Hoover flags.” Demo- 
crats lampooned the President’s initial opti- 
mism over the Depression. “Prosperity,” they 
said, “is just Hoovering around the corner.” 

HORATIO ALGER CAREER 

It was a precipitate fall from grace for a 
man who had known little else but success 
during a Horatio Alger career in which he 
had lived a lifetime of adventure before ever 
entering the political arena. An orphan at 
eight when his mother died, Hoover was a 
member of the first graduating class at Stan- 
ford University in 1895 and began his colorful 
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mining career at the bottom of a shaft in 
California at $5 a day. 

At 23 he was put in charge of some gold 
mines in the Australian desert and in 1899 
became chief mining engineer for the Chi- 
nese government. His lasting contributions to 
humanity were presaged the following year 
when he directed the food relief in Tientsin 
during the Boxer Rebellion. Over the next 14 
years Hoover’s work took him to more than 
a dozen far flung countries and he was widely 
regarded as one of the world’s foremost min- 
ing experts. 

Hoover, having amassed a comfortable for- 
tune and not yet 40, was in London when 
Germany declared war on France in 1914. He 
was asked by the American Consul General 
to help get tourists home. “I did not realize 
it at the moment,” he wrote later, “but... 
my engineering career was over forever. I was 
on the slippery road of public life.” 

After expediting the return of 120,000 
Americans stranded in Europe, Hoover, under 
President Wilson, then directed the emer- 
gency relief of millions of starving civilians 
in German-occupied Belgium and France 
and, later, throughout central Europe. He 
crossed the mine-infested English Channel 
and North Sea 40 times. 

His sympathy for the suffering people of 
Russia outweighed his disdain for its oppres- 
sive new Bolshevik government, and as early 
as 1919 Hoover vigorously advocated feeding 
them as well. Snags developed, however, and 
it was not until a great famine had momen- 
tarily humbled the Lenin-Trotsky regime two 
years later that Hoover was able to take his 
program to the Russians, some of whom had 
reached the point of cannibalism. “Twenty 
million people are starving,” he told a critic. 
“Whatever their politics, they shall be fed.” 

Novelist Maxim Gorki, who had first pub- 
licly appealed to America for aid, wrote 
Hoover that “in all the history of human 
suffering (I know of no) accomplishment 
which in terms of magnitude and generosity 
can be compared to the relief that you have 
actually accomplished. Your help will be in- 
scribed in history as a unique, gigantic ac- 
complishment worthy of the greatest glory 
and will long remain in the memory of mil- 
lions of Russians . . . whom you have saved 
from death.” 

Also serving in Wilson’s administration, as 
Under Secretary of the Navy, was another 
young man whose political star was rising 
fast: Pranklin Roosevelt, Hoover and Roose- 
velt became good friends and early in 1920 
the latter wrote to their mutual friend Hugh 
Gibson that Hoover “is certainly a wonder, 
and I wish we could make him President of 
the United States. There could not be a bet- 
ter one.” To Roosevelt’s chagrin, however, 
when his wish became prophecy, Hoover, 
whose politics were unknown at the time, 
would be a Republican. 

In 1921 Hoover was appointed Secretary 
of Commerce by President Harding and was 
retained by President Coolidge upon Hard- 
ing's death. Although his progressive princi- 
ples contrasted sharply with those of his two 
predecessors and caused concern among some 
Republicans, in 1928 the GOP nominated him 
for President and, in the first election he 
ever entered, Hoover easily defeated Al Smith 
of New York. 

Hoover’s presidency, as a whole, was an un- 
fortunate detour in an otherwise brilliant 
career, Seldom had a President assumed office 
with greater international stature. Yet 
Hoover proved singularly unable to translate 
the wellspring of admiration into political 
capital. He was not above politics; rather, 
he was by nature doctrinaire and by prac- 
tice woefully inept in the art of compromise. 
Added to these native handicaps was one be- 
yond the power of any single individual to 
prevent—the worst depression in U.S. his- 
tory. 

Hoover was in office barely six months when 
the market crashed and the gloom of the 
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Depression started spreading across the 
American landscape like a cold bay fog. 
Hoover, contrary to popular impression, took 
a series of swift and unprecedented actions 
to revive the nation’s economy. Although he 
first relied on local initiative and moral 
suasion, he later turned to direct federal 
intervention. 

“Although Hoover had gone much further 
than any preceding President in taking posi- 
tive steps to combat the Depression, he had 
made little political headway for himself or 
his party,” writes historian Frank Freidel. 
“His measures, while significant innovations, 
were far below the scale economists would 
now consider minimal to counter the defila- 
tionary spiral.” 

All of the government’s efforts to right 
the economy proved inadequate and when 
Hoover drew the line on federal aid to the 
unemployed and refused to cross it, the stage 
was set for Roosevelt and his promise of & 
“new deal.” For a generation after Hoover's 
crushing defeat by FDR in 1932, Democrats 
would stay in power by running against what 
was shamefully called “Hoover's Depression.” 

Throughout the rest of his life, Hoover 
remained convinced that the nation had 
been on the road to recovery in the sum- 
mer of 1932. His voice was drowned out, how- 
ever, in the color and cacophony of the com- 
ing New Deal with its AAA, TVA, WPA and 
a dozen other agencies and movements. While 
the Depression obstinately lingered on for 
years, Roosevelt and his partisans, to their 
discredit, continued to blame the Depression 
on Hoover (“a great compliment to the en- 
ergies and capacities of one man,” sald the 
ex-President) and to stubbornly refuse his 
offers of service. Millions of other Americans 
also blamed him for their woes. 


RETIRING TO PRIVATE LIFE 


Hoover and his wife, Lou Henry, retired 
to private life in Palo Alto, Calif., where he 
swallowed his hurt and lost himself in causes 
close to his heart; the Boys Clubs of America, 
American Children’s Fund, better medical 
education and working directorships of a 
dozen scientific and educational institutions. 
For a dozen years he didn’t set foot in 
Washington. 

Although he was widely misunderstood by 
adults, Hoover had no such problem with 
children, in whose company he often found 
reprieve. “Children are our most valuable 
resource,” Hoover was fond of saying and, in 
characteristically practical ways, he culti- 
vated the resource. He served as active chair- 
man of the Boys Clubs from 1935 until his 
death and originated the idea for the United 
Nations Childrens Fund (UNICEF). 

Hoover, who became a super-uncle to the 
nation’s youngsters, maintained a delightful 
and voluminous correspondence with chil- 
dren, explaining that “answering their let- 
ters ...has been a great relief from the 
haunts of nights sleepless with public anxi- 
ety.” He received many of the world’s hon- 
ors but once said his favorite was this testi- 
monial from a boy’s club: “Herbert Hoover is 
a good egg.” 

Shortly after Roosevelt's death in 1945, 
President Truman, scanning the morning 
newspaper, read that Hoover was in Wash- 
ington. He sent a limousine to Hoover's ho- 
tel and had the former President brought to 
the White House. 

“Ther brought him into the Oval Room, 
and I said to him, ‘Mr. President, there are a 
lot of hungry people in the world and if 
there’s anybody who knows about hungry 
people, it’s you,’” Truman related to author 
Merle Miller. “ ‘Now there’s plenty of food, 
but it’s not in the right places. Now I want 
you to’ 

“Well, I looked at him. He was sitting 
there ...and I saw that great big tears 
were running down his cheeks. I knew what 
was the matter with him. It was the first 
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time in 13 years that anybody had paid any 
attention to him.” 
THE HOOVER-TRUMAN STORY 

The warm friendship that subsequently 
developed between Hoover and Truman—the 
man who had given him back his pride is one 
of the great human interest sketches of 
American history. “The Hoover-Truman story 
one day may rival in interest the Adams- 
Jefferson relationship which also involved 
two Presidents of sharply divergent political 
views,” said Raymond Henle, who coordi- 
nated a long series of recorded interviews as 
director of the Herbert Hoover Oral History 
program. 

While head of Truman's emergency fam- 
ine committee, Hoover directed the feeding 
of millions of starving people in war-ravaged 
Europe and Asia as he had done a quarter 
century earlier, traveling 35,000 miles in 22 
countries. At an age when most men are in 
the grave, he proceeded to direct two Hoover 
Commissions, two-thirds of whose numerous 
proposals for streamlining the Executive 
Branch were eventually adopted. When not 
pursuing his favorite hobby, fishing (‘All 
men are equal before fish. . . .”), Hoover was 
also a prolific writer and lecturer, 

Well before his death at the age of 90, the 
passage of time had brought a new perspec- 
tive to Hoover's life and prodigious accom- 
plishments. His fellow citizens had regained 
an appreciation for him and most of them 
once more regarded him as a truly great 
American. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1975 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METZENBAUM). Under the previous order, 
the Senate will now proceed to the con- 
sideration of H.R. 16027, which the clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Calendar 1026, H.R. 16027, an act making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and for other 
purposes, 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABOUREZK). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, what is the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. HR. 
16027. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. Presicent, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the pending business 
be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. I believe the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) has a bill that 
he wants to call up. I understand that 
those who are interested in this bill are 
present and ready to proceed. 
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HARRY S. TRUMAN MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP ACT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1025, S. 3548. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 3548) to establish the Harry S. 
Truman memorial scholarships, and for other 
purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with an 
amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
when I introduced the Harry S. Truman 
Memorial Scholarship bill on the next 
to last day of May, I expressed the hope 
that the legislation would be approved 
in this session of Congress. At that time 
59 Senators, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, cosponsored the bill and in sub- 
sequent days, the number grew to 67. 
The bipartisan support for this measure 
no doubt has contributed to prompt 
consideration in committee. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL), chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Education, and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Wriiiams), the chairman 
of the full committee, as well as my col- 
league Senator EAGLETON, who is a mem- 
ber of the committee, for the early and 
favorable consideration of the legisla- 
tion. Hopefully this example may be fol- 
lowed in the House so that before this 
year is out, the Harry S. Truman Scholar- 
ship program will have been established. 

Clearly, however, it is the substance of 
the bill and the provisions for the award 
of 51 undergraduate scholarships annu- 
ally on a competitive basis for those 
young men and women who would pur- 
sue public service careers that has 
brought the prompt and favorable action 
on this bill in the Senate; also, the fact 
that the memorial is particularly appro- 
priate for our 33d President and has the 
wholehearted support of Mrs. Truman. 

Some of our finest leaders have not 
been college graduates. Harry S. Truman 
is among them. 

He was known, however, as a widely 
read student of American history. Presi- 
dent Truman also held a firm belief in 
the value of formal education and took 
every opportunity to encourage young 
people to pursue educational advantages. 

In the span of Harry S. Truman's life- 
time there was an explosion in the num- 
ber of college trained men and women 
in the United States. 

In 1884 when Harry Truman was 
born, some 811 colleges and universities 
awarded 13,372 degrees, both bachelor 
and advanced degrees. 

Eighty-eight years later, 1,192,000 men 
and women received college degrees in 
1972 from the Nation’s 2,665 institutions 
of higher education. 

As the Nation has grown and society 
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has become more complex, government 
too has expanded in size, scope and also 
in terms of the variety of knowledge and 
skills required. 

Many scholarship programs have been 
initiated and are now available, but there 
are none we know of at the undergradu- 
ate level designed specifically to encour- 
age young Americans to prepare in col- 
lege for careers in government. 

Through the Truman memorial 
scholarship program we would hope to 
help to motivate young people to consider 
and to prepare for careers in public serv- 
ice during their college years. 

We see Truman scholars entering pub- 
lic service at all levels of government— 
city, county, State and Federal. 

We also see the Truman scholarship 
program as an additional step in expand- 
ing opportunities for those young Ameri- 
cans desiring college educations to obtain 
them. 

We believe as well that the Truman 
scholarship program should serve as an 
impetus toward better recognition of the 
talents required and the contributions 
made by many men and women in politi- 
cal life who work through the democratic 
process and democratic government to 
improve human affairs. 

After all, the supreme need of our time 
today is no different than described by 
Harry Truman in 1949 when he said: 

The supreme need of our time is for men to 
learn to live together in peace and harmony 


Seeking to forge a framework through 
which men and women locally, nationally 
and internationally can better learn to 
live together in peace and harmony must 


be a prime goal of those men and women 
who would serve in a government based 
on the consent of the governed. 

I am proud that the Senate will honor 
the 33d President with a memorial which 
will serve these both practical and ideal- 
istic purposes. It is a particularly fitting 
memorial for Harry S. Truman. 

Mr. President, I also want to express 
appreciation to my colleague (Mr. EAGLE- 
ton) for expediting this bill through his 
committee. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished senior colleague 
from Missouri, the guiding light and 
genius of this bill now pending before the 
Senate. 

If I can speak on behalf of my col- 
league and use words which perhaps mod- 
esty would not permit him to use on 
his own behalf, I think his bill was truly 
a labor of love on his behalf. 

The senior Senator from Missouri 
modestly failed to mention his long and 
meritorious service under former Presi- 
dent Truman in a whole host of respon- 
sible capacities. Memory may fail me in 
reciting Senator Symington’s service un- 
der President Truman. My recollection is 
that STUART SYMINGTON serves as head of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
as Assistant Secretary of War for Air, 
and the Nation’s first Secretary of the 
Air Force, all under Harry S. Truman, a 
man STUART SYMINGTON served, knew, 
loved and respected. 

I shall take a few minutes to talk about 
Harry Truman in the context of August 
7, 1974, when our Nation finds itself in a 
time of enormous travail; at a time of 
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great national sadness; at a time in which 
there is no partisan glee; at a time, to 
use the vernacular of baseball, when 
“there is no joy in Mudville.” 

Would that we could have with us, 
living, a Harry S, Truman, the inde- 
pendent man from Independence! Harry 
S. Truman would be the last to describe 
himself as a genius. Like all of us, he was 
mortal and subject to human frailty. He 
had a temper, and sometimes that temper 
got the better of him. Some of those 
expressions are well known and are re- 
corded in history, as, for example, his 
famous exchanges with columnist Drew 
Pearson. 

Despite the fact that Harry Truman’s 
formal education was that of a high 
school graduate, and despite the fact that 
he did not possess the oratorical elo- 
quence of his immediate Presidential 
predecessor, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Harry Truman had two qualities in such 
enormous abundance that they were with 
him, a way of life. Those qualities were 
candor and courage. Harry Truman, al- 
though the phrase was not common in 
his era, “told it like it is.” You may not 
have liked what he said—at times, he 
was abrasively blunt—but you knew what 
he meant, you had no doubt as to the 
sincerity of the positions that he 
espoused—and you knew he would “do 
his damnedest” to see his decisions car- 
ried out. 

Bear in mind that some of those posi- 
tions, in their day and their time, were 
quite controversial. He was the President 
who integrated the armed services. 

He espoused at the 1948 Democratic 
Convention—when everyone said Presi- 
dent Truman was destined to go down 
to overwhelming defeat—the first civil 
rights plank for the Democratic Party. 
The resulting “Dixiecrat” splitoff showed 
how courageous an action this was. 

He was the first President to espouse 
some system of public national health 
insurance. Although medicare and med- 
icaid did not come into being until 1965, 
the concept of medicare and medicaid 
was the concept of Harry S. Truman. It, 
too, was controversial. 

But he spoke out. I repeat: He spoke 
out with a refreshing candor, a refresh- 
ing bluntness that we find missing from 
the American body politic in the year 
1974. 

So I think it is tremendously appropri- 
ate on August 7, 1974, at a time when this 
country is going through a reliving of 
Theodore Dreiser’s “An American Trag- 
edy,” that a bill that will perpetuate the 
memory and the love of Harry Truman 
comes before the Senate. 

This bill is more than symbolic. It has 
true meaning. Young men and women 
for generations to come will be the bene- 
ficiaries of this legislation and, as they 
go through their lives, will proudly carry 
with them the memory of him in whose 
name this bill is enacted. I hope that 
whoever those young men and women 
may be—parenthetically I hope that 
some of them end up in this body and 
that perhaps one of them some day ends 
up at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue—that 
they will comport themselves in the 
honest, candid, courageous style of Harry 
S. Truman—one of the most extraordi- 
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nary men this great Nation has ever 
produced. 

Mr. President, Harry Truman’s grave- 
stone reads as follows: 

Harry S. TRUMAN 

Born May 8, 1884, Lamar, Missouri. 

Died December 26, 1972. 

Married June 29, 1919, 

Daughter born February 17, 1924. 

Judge, Eastern District, Jackson County, 
Jan. 1, 1923 to Jan. 1, 1925. 

Presiding Judge, Jackson County, Jan, 1, 
1927 to Jan. 1, 1935. 

United States Senator, Missourl, Jan. 3, 
1935 to Jan, 18, 1945. 

Vice President, United States, Jan. 20, 1945 
to Apr. 12, 1945. 

President, United States, Apr. 12, 1945 to 
Jan. 20, 1953. 


Were I permitted to add some words 
to this gravestone, I would add these: 
A candid and honest man. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I rise to 
support this measure and to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
for bringing it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Harry Truman, it seems to me, par- 
ticularly in these difficult days we face 
in the area of foreign policy, should be 
recognized for having taken a realistic 
and very courageous attitude toward a 
reconsideration of our policy at a time 
when it was very difficult—indeed, it 
often must have been soul-searching— 
to make some of the decisions which he 
made in this connection. 

This is a most appropriate type of 
memorial, one that will continue as a liv- 
ing gift to the memory and life of Harry 
Truman, a fine cause. I am glad this 
choice has been made. 

When the bill came before the com- 
mittee, my intention was drawn to an- 
other matter of unfinished business inso- 
far as memorializing our ex-Presidents is 
concerned, in proposed legislation that is 
pending relating to the memorial that 
Congress helped establish for President 
Eisenhower (Eisenhower College) . I con- 
sidered whether or not it might be ap- 
propriate to bring up this bill as an 
amendment to this measure, and I have 
determined that it would not be appro- 
priate. But I do take this occasion to 
mention the matter, because the House 
Committee on Banking and Housing has 
reported the Eisenhower College bill 
favorably. It is my understanding that 
the bill will go to the House floor shortly 
and hopefully may be coming to this 
body. 

Without some appropriate action by 
Congress, the effort that Congress has 
already put into this matter and that 
many thousands of private citizens have 
undertaken for this college will not be 
successful. 

I merely raise this matter so that the 
Senate may be aware of the situation, 
and in acting upon the Truman memo- 
rial, we will be aware of the other obliga- 
tion, which I hope we will honor. 

Mr. President, I would very much ap- 
preciate it if the Senator from Missouri 
would add my name as a cosponsor of 
the bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, I wish to say 
that it would be an honor to have the 
bill cosponsored by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 
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Also, I thank him, for my colleague, 
who has been very busy in the last few 
days, and myself for his kindness in 
handling the matter in which he is so 
interested, apart from the bill that we 
are considering. I also am grateful for 
the kind words that he said about the 
former late President from our State of 
Missouri, Harry Truman, who was so 
eloquently described by my colleague a 
few minutes ago. 

In regard to the Senator’s comment 
concerning former President Eisen- 
hower, I assure the Senator that the 
great American in whose name a col- 
lege has been established also happened 
to be my good friend. When I was As- 
sistant Secretary of War, he was Chief 
of Staff of the Army. His office and mine 
adjoined. I visited him in Denver sev- 
eral times before he became President, 
and I know we all respect him as an- 
other truly great American. 

Again, I thank my friend from Ohio 
for his understanding about this situ- 
ation, and I assure him that I shall sup- 
port him to the best of my ability when 
he brings any bill incident to a me- 
morial to President Eisenhower to the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to me for an observation and 
comment on this particular legislation? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it is 
always a privilege to yield to one of my 
favorite Senators, not only because of 
his intelligence, but also because of the 
kindness he has shown to me in the 20- 
some years we have served together in 
the Senate, the senior Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate that com- 
ment, Mr. President. I reciprocate. I 
share a similar high esteem and af- 
fection for both Senators from Mis- 
souri. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of this 
particular legislation. It brings back to 
mind my first meeting with the late 
Harry S. Truman. I met him in Carlin, 
Nev., in one of my campaigns. He looked 
at me—I knew who he was; he did not 
know me from Adam. He just looked at 
me and said, 

Bible, Bible. I want you to know that is 
the greatest political name I have ever 
heard. 


I have always associated that remark 
with the late President Truman. Dur- 
ing the times I met with him, when he 
often came back to Washington, we 
chuckled a bit over it. 

I commend all the Senators for their 
comments, especially the speech by—I 
call him “Race Horse Eagleton” now as 
a result of the fine showing he made in 
Missouri yesterday. I say that the speech 
he made in behalf of Harry Truman 
brought a tear to my eye. It was one of 
the most dynamic, one of the most posi- 
tive I have ever heard. I commend him 
for it. I wish him well as he goes into 
the general campaign. 

I think he is off to a good start. Out 
our way, he would be, maybe, a 3-to-1 
favorite now, perhaps even better than 
that. 

I am glad to put that in the Recorp. 
If there is anything that might in- 
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dicate that that has a gambling tinge 
to it, I shall let him expunge it from 
the RECORD. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill be considered favorably 
by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed. the question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

That this Act may be cited as the “ 
S. Truman Memorial Scholarship Act”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

because a high regard for the public trust 
and a lively exercise of political talents were 
outstanding characteristics of the thirty- 
third President of the United States; 

because of special interest of the man from 
Independence in American history and a 
broad knowledge and understanding of the 
American political and economic system 
gained by study and experience in county 
and national government culminated in the 
leadership of America remembered for the 
quality of his character, courage, and com- 
monsense; 

because of the desirability of encouraging 
young people to recognize and provide service 
in the highest and best traditions of the 
American political system at all levels of 
government, it is especially appropriate to 
honor former President Harry S. Truman 
through the creation of a perpetual educa- 
tional scholarship program to develop in- 
creased opportunities for young Americans 
to prepare and pursue careers in public 
service. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “Board” means the Board of Trustees 
of the Harry S. Truman Scholarship 
Foundation; 

(2) “Foundation” means the Harry S. 
Truman Scholarship Foundation; 

(8) “fund” means the Harry S. Truman 
Memorial Scholarship Fund; 

(4) “institution of higher education” 
means any such institution as defined by 
section 1201(a) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965; 

(5) “State” means each of the several 
States of the United States and the District 
of Columbia; and 

(6) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HARRY S. TRUMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION 

Sec, 4, (a) There is established, as an in- 
dependent establishment of the executive 
branch of the United States Government, 
the Harry S. Truman Scholarship Founda- 
tion. 

(b) The Foundation shall be subject to the 
supervision and direction of the Board of 
Trustees. The Board shall be composed of 
fifteen members, appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one of whom shall be selected an- 
nually by the Board to serve as Chairman. 
Members of the Board shall be appointed as 
follows: 

(1) one member from among the Mem- 
bers of the Senate; 

(2) one member from among Members 
of the House of Representatives; 
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(3) one member who is a representative 
of the Truman family; 

(4) four members from among individ- 
uals who are educators or scholars; 

(5) one member from among the chief 
executives of the States; 

(6) one member from among individuals 
wao are mayors or chief executives of coun= 

es; 

(7) one member from among individuals 
who are in the field of finance; 

(8) one member from among individuals 
who are in the field of foreign policy; 

(9) two members from among individuals 
who are members of the bar of the highest 
court of a State, of whom one shall be a 
Federal judge or a State Judge; and 

(10) two members to be citizen representa- 
tives of the public. 

(c) The term of office of each member of 
the Board shall be six years; except that (1) 
the members first taking office shall serve 
as designated by the President, five for terms 
of two years, five for terms of four years, and 
five for terms of six years, and (2) any mem- 
ber appointed to fill a vacancy shall serve 
for the remainder of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed, and shall be 
appointed in the same manner as the 
veri appointment for that vacancy was 
made, 


(d) Members of the Board shall serve with- 
out pay, but shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other neces- 
sary expenses incurred in the performance 
o1 their duties. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 5. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
to award, in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act, not to exceed fifty-one scholar- 
ships in any fiscal year beginning after the 
first fiscal year in which sums are appro- 
priated pursuant to section 14 for undergrad- 
uate study for persons who plan to pursue a 
career in public service. An award recipient 
shall be chosen in each State and shall be 
known as a Truman scholar. 

(b) Scholarships awarded under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be for undergraduate 
study leading to a bachelor’s or equivalent 
degree at any institution of higher educa- 
tion approved by the Foundation in ac- 
cordance with section 6(a) as an institution 
offering courses of study, training, research, 
and other educational activities designed to 
prepare persons for a career in public service 
including the history, tradition, and practice 
of American politics, the development of 
any skills useful to the solution of problems 
customarily associated with public service, 

(c) Scholarships under this Act shall be 
awarded for such periods as the Founda- 
tion may prescribe but not to exceed four 
academic years. 

(d) In addition to the number of scholar- 
ships authorized to be awarded by subsection 
(a) of this section, the Foundation is author- 
ized, as it deems advisable and practicable, 
to award scholarships equal to the number 
previously awarded during any fiscal year 
under this Act but vacated prior to the end 
of the period for which they were awarded. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 6. (a) A student awarded a scholar- 
ship under this Act may attend any insti- 
tution of higher education, if that institu- 
tion— 

(1) offers courses of study, training, re- 
search, and other educational activities de- 
signed to prepare persons for a career in 
public service as determined pursuant to 
criteria established by the Foundation; and 

(2) agrees to participate in a program 
established by the Foundation providing for 
& course of study for such scholarship stu- 
dents for a period not to exceed one aca- 
demic year at an institution of higher edu- 
cation or & consortium of such institutions, 
located in or near Washington, the District 
of Columbia. 
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(b) Each student awarded a scholarship 
under this Act shall sign an agreement, in 
such terms as the Foundation may prescribe, 
stating that he has a serious intent to unter 
the public service upon the completion of 
the educational program. Each institution of 
higher education at which such a student 
is in attendance will make reasonable con- 
tinuing efforts to encourage such a student 
to enter the public service upon completing 
his educational program, For the purpose 
of this section, educational program is not 
limited to the academic program for which 
a scholarship is awarded under this Act. 


SELECTION OF TRUMAN SCHOLARS 


Sec. 7. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
to enter into arrangements with the chief 
executive of each State under which a State 
selection committee for Truman scholars is 
established in that State in order to conduct 
a statewide competitive examination and to 
select each year the Truman scholar for that 
State. 

(b) The Foundation is authorized under 
limitations prescribed by the Board to reim- 
burse each State for necessary and reasonable 
expenses incident to the selection of a Tru- 
man scholar pursuant to this section. 

(c) If no Truman scholar is selected from 
a particular State for any year pursuant to 
an arrangement under this section, the Foun- 
dation may select an outstanding student 
from that State through competitive exam- 
ination conducted within that State. 

(d) No person may be selected as a Tru- 
man scholar for any State who, at the time of 
his selection, is not a resident of that State. 


STIPENDS AND INSTITUTIONAL ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 8. Each student awarded a scholar- 
ship under this Act shall receive a stipend 
which shall not exceed the cost to such stu- 
dent for tuition, fees, books, room and board, 
or $5,000, whichever is less, for each academic 
year of study. 

SCHOLARSHIP CONDITIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) A student awarded a scholar- 
ship under the provisions of this Act shall 
continue to receive the payments provided in 
this Act only during such periods as the 
Foundation finds that he or she is maintain- 
ing satisfactory proficiency and devoting full 
time to study or research in the fleld in 
which such scholarship was awarded in an 
institution of higher education, and is not 
engaging in gainful employment other than 
employment approved by the Foundation or 
pursuant to regulation. 

(b) The Foundation is authorized to re- 
quire reports containing such information in 
such form and to be filed at such times as the 
Foundation determines to be necessary from 
any student awarded a scholarship under the 
provisions of this Act. Such reports shall be 
accompanied by a certificate from an appro- 
priate official at the institution of higher 
education, approved by the Foundation, stat- 
ing that such student is making satisfactory 
progress in, and is devoting essentially full 
time to, the program for which the scholar- 
ship was awarded. 

(c) No scholarship shall be awarded under 
this Act for study at a school or department 
of divinity. 

TRUMAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Sec. 10. (a) There is established in the 
Treasury of the United States a trust fund 
to be known as the Harry S. Truman Memo- 
rial Scholarship Trust Fund. The fund shall 
consist of amounts appropriated to it pursu- 
ant to the authorization provided by section 
14 of this Act. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to invest in full the amounts appropriated 
to the fund. Such investments may be made 
only in interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or in obligations guaranteed 
as to both principal and interest by the 
United States. For such purpose, such obliga- 
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tions may be acquired (1) on original issue 
at the issue price, or (2) by purchase of out- 
standing obligations at the market place. 
The purposes for which obligations of the 
United States may be issued under the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are here- 
by extended to authorize the issuance at par 
of special obligations exclusively to the fund. 
Such special obligations shall bear interest 
at a rate equal to the average rate of in- 
terest, computed as to the end of the calen- 
dar month next preceding the date of such 
issue, borne by all marketable interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States then 
forming a part of the public debt; except 
that where such average rate is not a mul- 
tiple of one-eighth of 1 per centum, the rate 
of interest of such special obligations shall 
be the multiple of one-eighth of 1 per cen- 
tum next lower than such average rate. Such 
special obligations shall be issued only if the 
Secretary determines that the purchase of 
other interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, or of obligations guaranteed 
as to both principal and interest by the 
United States on original issue or at the 
market price, is not in the public interest. 

(c) Any obligation acquired by the fund 
(except special obligations issued exclusively 
to the fund) may be sold by the Secretary 
at the market price, and such special obliga- 
tions may be redeemed at par plus accrued 
interest. 

(d) The interest on, and the proceeds 
from the sale or redemption of, any obliga- 
tions held in the fund shall be credited to 
and form a part of the fund. 

EXPENDITURES FROM THE FUND 


Sec. 11. The Secretary is authorized to pay 
to the Foundation from the interest and 
earnings of the fund such sums as are nec- 
essary and appropriate to enable the Foun- 
dation to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Sec. 12. (a) There shall be an Executive 
Secretary of the Foundation who shall be 
appointed by the Board. The Executive Sec- 
retary shall be the chief executive officer of 
the Foundation and shall carry out the 
functions of the Foundation subject to the 
supervision and direction of the Board, The 
Executive Secretary shall carry out such other 
functions consistent with the provisions of 
this Act as the Board shall delegate. 

(b) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

(132) Executive Secretary of the Harry S. 
Truman Scholarship Foundation.”. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 13. In order to carry out the provisions 
of this Act, the Foundation is authorized 
to— 


(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, except that 
in no case shall employees other than the 
Executive Secretary be compensated at a 
rate to exceed the rate provided for employ- 
ees in grade 15 of the General Schedule set 
forth in section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(2) procure temporary and intermittent 
services of experts and consultants as are 
necessary to the extent authorized by sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code, but 
at rates not to exceed the rate specified at 
the time of such service for grade GS-18 in 
section 5332 of such title; 

(3) prescribe such regulations as it deems 
necessary governing the manner in which its 
functions shall be carried out; 

(4) reecive money and other property do- 
nated, bequeathed, or devised, without con- 
dition or restriction other than that it be 
used for the purposes of the Foundation; 
and to use, sell, or otherwise dispose of such 
property for the purpose of carrying out its 
functions; 
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(5) accept una utilize the services of vol- 
untary and noncompensated personnel and 
reimburse them for travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code; 

(6) enter into contracts, grants, or other 
arrangements, or modifications thereof, to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, and 
such contracts or modifications thereof may, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members of the Board, be entered into with- 
out performance or other bonds, and with- 
out regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C, 5); 

(7) make advances, progress, and other 
payments which the Board deems necessary 
under this Act without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (31 U.S.C. 529); 

(8) rent office space in the District of 
Columbia; and 

(9) make other necessary expenditure. 

(b) The Foundation shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress an annual re- 
port of its operations under this Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 14. There are authorized to be ap- 

propriated $30,000,000 to the fund. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Marks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the 
United States stated that he had ap- 
proved and signed S. 39, an act to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to im- 
plement the Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft; 
to provide a more effective program to 
prevent aircraft piracy; and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. METZENBAUM) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT ON GOVERNMENT SERV- 
ICES TO RURAL AMERICA—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
ZENBAUM) laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States transmitting the fourth annual 
report on Government services to rural 
America, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. The message is 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Iam transmitting herewith the fourth 
annual report on Government services 
to rural America, as required by the 
Agricultural Act of 1970. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
THE WHITE HoUsE, August 7, 1974. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House has 
passed the following measures with 
amendments in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

8.210. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Boston National Historical Park 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 

S. 3301. An act to amend the Act of Octo- 
ber 27, 1972 (Public Law 92-578); 

S. 3355. An act to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970 to provide appropriations to the Drug 
Enforcement Administration on a continu- 
ing basis; 

S. 3782. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend for one year the au- 
thorization of appropriations for Federal 
capital contributions into the student loan 
funds of health professions education 
schools; 

S.J. Res. 229. A joint resolution to amend 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945; and 

S. Con. Res. 72. A concurrent resolution 
extending an invitation to the International 
Olympic Committee to hold the 1980 winter 
Olympic games at Lake Placid, N.Y., in the 
United States, and pledging the cooperation 
and support of the Congress of the United 
States. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following measures 
in which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 8352. An act to establish the Cascade 
Head Scenic-Research Area in the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14402. An act to amend the Act of 
September 26, 1966 (Public Law 89-606), as 
amended, to extend for 2 years the period 
during which the authorized numbers for the 
grades of lieutenant colonel and colonel in 
the Air Force are increased; 

H.R. 15172. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of State to prescribe the fee for execu- 
tion of an application for a passport and to 
continue to transfer to the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice the execution fee for each application 
accepted by that Service; 

H.R. 15912. An act to amend chapter 37 
of title 38, United States Code, to improve 
the basic provisions of the veterans home 
loan programs and to eliminate those pro- 
visions pertaining to the dormant farm and 
business loans, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16045. An act to amend the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1975 and 1976, and to 
make certain technical and conforming 
changes; 

HR. 16243. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and for other 
purposes; 

HJ. Res. 1104. A joint resolution to ex- 
tend by 62 days the expiration date of the 
Export Administration Act of 1969; and 

H. Con. Res. 583. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing the Clerk of the House to make 
corrections in the enrollment of H.R. 69. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bills: 

H.R. 2537. An act for the relief of Lidia 
Myslinska Bokosky; and 

H.R. 4590. An act for the relief of Melissa 
Catambay Gutierrez and Milagros Catambay 
Gutierrez. 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore. 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were each read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 8352. An act to establish the Cascade 
Head Scenic-Research Area in the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 14402. An act to amend the Act of 
September 26, 1966 (Public Law 89-606), as 
amended, to extend for 2 years the period 
during which the authorized numbers for 
the grades of lieutenant colonel and colonel 
in the Air Force are increased; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 15172. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of State to prescribe the fee for execu- 
tion of an application for a passport and to 
continue to transfer to the U.S. Postal Sery- 
ice the execution fee for each application 
accepted by that Service; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

H.R. 15912, An act to amend chapter 37 of 
title 88, United States Code, to improve the 
basic provisions of the veterans home loan 
programs and to eliminate those provisions 
pertaining to the dormant farm and business 
loans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 16045. An act to amend the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1975 and 1976, and to 
make certain technical and conforming 
changes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 16243. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. . 

H.J. Res. 1104. A joint resolution to extend 
by 62 days the expiration date of the Export 
Administration Act of 1969; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1975 


The Senate resumed with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 16027) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 16027. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Dwight Dyer 
and Mr. James Bond of the staff of the 
Committee on Appropriations have the 
privilege of the floor during considera- 
tion of H.R. 16027. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege to bring before the Senate the 
appropriations bill for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies. Fur- 
ther, Iam pleased to report that the total 
recommended new budget authority, 
combined with those portions that were 
funded this year in the special energy 
research and development appropria- 
tion, is under the budget estimates by 
some $2 million. Discounting items that 
were not considered by the House, the 
bill is also below the MHouse-passed 
measure by some $2.5 million. The com- 
bined total of new budget authority is 
more than $891 million over 1974 appro- 
priations, but this figure should be ad- 
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justed to $577 million to present a fair 
comparison. I will get to that in more 
detail later. 

I bring these figures out early because, 
as we are all well aware, there is a grow- 
ing mood to cut back appropriation bills 
the past few weeks. So I think it is im- 
portant to note at the outset that, as 
far as appropriations handled by the 
Interior Subcommittee that I have the 
privilege to chair, we are under the 
budget and under the House. And when 
we examine the increases over 1974, 
which is a comparison that my good 
friends have been using lately—as I shall 
do shortly—I think we can understand 
why the committee has not recommended 
any deeper cuts in the budget. 

BILL SUMMARY 


For the record, Mr. President, I shall 
briefly summarize the bill. As outlined 
in the committee report, a total of $3,- 
389,239,310 is recommended for the bill. 
This includes $3,170,394,310 in new 
budget authority and $218,845,000 in ap- 
propriations to liquidate contract au- 
thority. For this bill, that is $18,164,600 
over the budget estimates and $21,064,- 
000 over the House allowances. The bill 
total is an increase of $599,743,110 over 
1974. 

These figures apply to all Interior De- 
partment agencies except those specified 
in the report, and as I noted earlier, the 
bill does exclude appropriations carried 
this year in the energy R. & D. appropria- 
tion bill. 

For the Interior Department agencies 
a total of $2,159,589,000 in new budget 
authority and contract liquidation funds 
is recommended while the balance of $1,- 
229,650,310 is for related agencies in- 
cluding the Forest Service, National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties, Smithsonian Institution, Indian 
Health Service and Indian education, 
and the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Administration. 


1974 INCREASES 


I noted at the outset that the combined 
appropriations handled by the Interior 
and related agencies subcommittee fall 
below the budget and the House amounts. 
But I also noted they run some $891 
million over 1974 in new budget author- 
ity. That is the figure we must examine. 

First, $313 million of that combined 
increase was in the Interior portion of 
the energy R. & D. bill and has been en- 
acted. That relates directly to urgent 
energy programs for the Nation. 

Second, another $340.7 million of the 
increase is for programs that did not 
exist in 1974 or were largely bypassed in 
funding. I am speaking, for instance, of 
the land and water conservation fund, 
which is funded at $300 million this year 
as it was in 1973. Only $76 million was 
provided in 1974 under an austerity pro- 
gram. Although we are resuming normal 
funding for this essential program, last 
year’s reduction makes it appear as a 
major increase of more than $223 mil- 
lion. Then there is $68 million in the bill 
for the new Indian Financing Act and 
$49 million for acquisition of Klamath 
Indian lands. 

On the other hand, there is some $113 
million in firefighting costs in the 1974 
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appropriation which is not yet reflected 
in 1975 estimates. The end result is an 
approximate adjustment to $227 million 
in 1974 increases for ongoing programs 
that are controllable. What are these in- 
creases for? Let us take a closer look. 

Energy: In this bill alone there is more 
than $120 million directly related to en- 
ergy—Outer Continental Shell leasing, 
oil and gas pipeline studies, geothermal 
leasing, strip mining research and the 
like. That is more than $50 million over 
1974, 

Environmental protection: Another 
major factor in the increases is environ- 
mental protection. There is more than 
$190 million in this bill involved in this 
essential activity—much of it tied to the 
environmental consequences of the pro- 
posed new energy initiatives. This repre- 
sents an increase of some $60 million 
over 1974 and results mainly from strict 
new requirements for environmental pro- 
tection imposed by Congress. 

Natural resource management: For on- 
going programs in management of the 
Nation’s natural resources—the develop- 
ment and protection of its timber, miner- 
als, range, and recreation programs there 
is more than $1.5 billion in the bill. This 
itself represents an increase of $300 mil- 
lion over 1974. Involved in this are the 
energy and environmental programs I 
mentioned earlier. 

Indian programs: There is a total of 
more than $1 billion in this bill for In- 
dian programs, an increase of more than 
$150 million over 1974. Here, as in other 
programs, the committee has recom- 
mended reductions in some areas, in- 
creases in others. A large part of the in- 
crease is the new Indian Financing Act 
which I mentioned a moment ago. 

Bicentennial: This bill also funds many 
important aspects of the American Rev- 
olution Bicentennial celebration. There 
is nearly $74 million for Bicentennial 
activities of the National Park Service, 
the Smithsonian Institution and the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Ad- 
ministration. That is an increase of more 
than $12.9 million over 1974, reflecting 
an increase in tempo as we approach the 
Nation's 200th anniversary year, which 
is obviously just around the corner. 

These are the major increases, and as 
may be quickly seen, they are tied to 
some of the Nation’s highest priorities. 
Although the committee’s recommenda- 
tions did reflect a net reduction in the 
combined budget total, we felt it was nec- 
essary to respect these priorities. 

REVENUES 


Another important point that must be 
emphasized in considering funding for 
Interior and .elated agencies is the reve- 
nue generated by several of these ac- 
tivities. I think one thing to which we can 
point with pride in this bill is the fact 
that this measure, involving appropria- 
tions of close to $4 billion, will generate 
$8.7 billion in revenue. That is the esti- 
mated total income from oil and gas 
leases, timber and grazing receipts and 
related programs. This is an appropri- 
ation measure that pays for itself twice 
over and more. Obviously, the committee 
would not have met its responsibilities if 
it had not considered the impact of any 
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budget reductions on income-producing 
activities. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


This is an item which I am sure I shall 
be repeating many times during the 
course of the debate today, if I antici- 
pate correctly what might happen: It 
should be stressed that the committee 
was confronted with more amendments 
than ever before during the 6 months of 
hearings, analyses, and refinements on 
the budget proposals. In addition to 
budget amendments totaling more than 
$500 million from the administration it- 
self, 64 Members of the Senate offered 
more than 180 separate proposals that 
involved some $950 million in additional 
appropriations. Adding to this the re- 
quests of hundreds of nongovernmental 
witnesses, the committee received re- 
quests that, if approved, would have 
driven the budget upward by $1.5 billion 
or more. 

There was not one single, solitary re- 
quest to reduce the budget except within 
the committee, and that was at the tail 
end of our deliberations. 

SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


To conclude my remarks I will briefly 
summarize the major changes in the 
budget recommended by the committee: 

Timber and range resources: We have 
agreed with the House in providing some 
$15 million in additional funding for re- 
forestation and timber stand improve- 
ment. This is clearly a Vital program, 
and the administration’s failure to meet 
deficiencies in this area and others 
pointed out by the GAO and others must 
be corrected. In all we increased the 
Forest Service budget by $28.2 million. 
We also added $2 million in range man- 
agement for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and Forest Service, another 
area that was lacking. 

Indian needs: The President's budget 
recommended more than $920 million 
for ongoing programs for Indian health, 
education and welfare. The committee 
has increased this amount by nearly $10 
million, and has also approved $68 mil- 
lion to implement the new Indian Fi- 
nancing Act. 

Energy: There is more than $120 mil- 
lion in the bill for the various energy- 
related programs of the Interior Depart- 
ment, over and above those amounts in- 
cluded in the energy R. & D. appropria- 
tion. The committee generally has en- 
dorsed the full budget request for these 
activities but has applied restraints in 
such areas as expanded Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf leasing to insure the Nation’s 
environmental integrity will not be sac- 
rificed to its energy needs. We believe 
both ideals can be served under our 
recommendations. 

Recreation and wildlife: To programs 
serving the Nation’s fish and wildlife 
and recreation needs the subcommittee 
has added more than $17 million. These 
are selected additions directed at the 
highest priorities of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the Park Service and the 
Forest Service. They include an addi- 
tional $2 million for salmon production 
to meet the recent crisis that has oc- 
curred in Washington State as the re- 
sult of a Federal court decision on In- 
dian treaty fishing rights. 
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Reductions: Clearly, we could not meet 
these needs without some reductions, and 
we have recommended what we believe 
to be reasoned and selective cuts. We are 
reducing Federal agency travel requests 
by more than $4 million by applying a 
selected cut of approximately 10 percent. 
We have adopted the standard 10 per- 
cent GSA space cost reductions. We have 
trimmed salaries and expenses wherever 
possible. We have reduced the Smith- 
sonian administrative budget $2 mil- 
lion, for example, but still allowed a $10 
million increase over 1974. We haye also 
concurred in the House reduction of $16 
million in the total programs of the Arts 
and Humanities endowments. 

In that connection, as I think the re- 
port probably makes a little more crys- 
tal clear, I am very well aware of the 
great interest in the arts and humani- 
ties in this country. I am sure that these 
two items have probably elicited more 
mail, more pleas, and more requests than 
almost any other item we had. But let 
me try to put this in perspective. 

I have been a long-time strong sup- 
porter of the arts and humanities. If my 
memory serves me well, I think I saved 
this appropriation from sudden collapse 
early in its history. But let me say that 
in fiscal year 1973, we increased the total 
appropriations for the arts and humani- 
ties by $20 million. Last year, in fiscal 
year 1974, we increased it by $43 million. 
This year, under the committee’s recom- 
mendations, we will increase it by an- 
other $40 million. 

So, capsulizing, that means that the 
Appropriations Committees of both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
have recognized the popularity of, the 
need for, and the interest in this pro- 
gram, and I think we have been more 
than generous. 

We have increased that fund for the 
arts and humanities by $100 million over 
a space of 3 years. It seems to me that, 
with our budgetary priorities and budg- 
etary restraints, that has been recogni- 
tion of the value of these great programs. 
I think the House did an admirable job 
this year on that particular item, and 
I am very happy to say that we stayed 
with the House on it. 

Mr. President, in order to put this bill 
in its proper parliamentary form, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc, and 
that the bill as thus amended be regarded 
for the purpose of amendment as original 
text, provided that no point of order shall 
have been considered to have been waived 
by agreeing to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 2, in line 9, strike out “$140,696,- 
000” and insert “141,126,000”. 

On page 2, in line 14, strike out “$6,655,- 
000” and insert “$6,725,000”. 

On page 5, in line 25, strike out “$13,'795,- 
000” and insert “$13,990,000”. 

On page 6, beginning with line 3, insert: 

“OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
“SALINE WATER CONVERSION 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Saline Water Conversion 
Act of 1971 (42 US.C. 1959-1959h, as 
amended), including not to exceed $1,043.000 
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for administration and coordination expenses 
during the current fiscal year, $3,007,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 

On page 6, in line 15, strike out “$5,010,- 
000" and insert “$5,210,000”. 

On page 7, in line 19, strike out “$100,- 
666,000” and insert “$101,168,000”. 

On page 8, in line 3, strike out “$13,447,000” 
and insert “$14,347,000”. 

On page 9, at the end of line 21, after the 
comma, insert “including not to exceed 
$100,000 for reconstruction of certain streets 
in Harpers Ferry, West Virginia,”. 

On page 9, in line 23, strike out “$209,- 
437,000" and insert “$209,425,000"". 

On page 10, in line 18, strike out “$53,- 
466,000" and insert “$63,290,000”. 

On page 10, in line 24, strike out ‘$24,- 
126,000" and insert “$27,500,000”. 

On page 13, in line 17, strike out “$203,- 
195,000" and insert ‘$205,044,000”. 

On page 14, in line 3, strike out “ADMIN- 
ISTRATION” and insert “ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE”. 

On page 14, in line 26, strike out “$67,- 
803,000" and insert “$68,413,000, of which 
not to exceed $1,500,000 shall remain avail- 
able until expended”. 

On page 16, in line 8, strike out “$77,703,- 
000” and insert “$76,163,000”. 

On page 16, in line 9, strike out “$26,- 
991,000" and insert “$27,791,000”, 

On page 17, in line 12 after “reservations,” 
strike out “or lands,” and insert “lands, or 
treaty fishing rights tribal use areas;”. 

On page 17, in line 22, strike out “$467,- 
096,000” and insert “$466,100,000; Provided, 
That $570,000 shall be available to assist the 
Pyramid Lake Paiute Tribe of Indians in the 
operation and maintenance of facilities for 
the restoration of the Pyramid Lake fishery 
pursuant to the Washoe Act (43 U.S.C, 614)”. 

On page 18, in line 8, strike out “$66,571- 
000” and insert “$55,512,000”. 

On page 18, line 23, after “further,” strike 
out “That not to exceed $1,300,000 shall be 
available to assist the Brockton Public 
Schools, Montana, for construction of school 
facilities” and insert “That the unobligated 
balance of $10,300,000 previously appropri- 
ated for Mt. Edgecumbe School and four Re- 
gional Dormitories in Alaska shall be made 
available for the construction of Chevak, 
Northway, Hooper Bay, Galena, and Alaka- 
nuk Schools, Alaska: Provided further, That 
not to exceed $100,000 appropriated under 
this head in the Department of the Interior 
and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1974, to the Edgar, Montana, Public School 
District No. 4, shall be made available to the 
newly established Plenty Coups High School 
District No. 3, Big Horn County, Pryor, Mon- 
tana: Provided jurther, That $580,000 shall 
be available to assist the Pyramid Lake 
Paiute Tribe of Indians in the construction 
of facilities for the restoration of the Pyra- 
mid Lake fishery pursuant to the Washoe 
Act (43 U.S.C. 614): Provided further, That 
not to exceed $110,000 shall be for assistance 
to the Rough Rock School on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, Arizona, for equipment: 
Provided further, That not to exceed $1,195,- 
000 shall be available to assist the Ramah- 
Navajo School Board, Inc., including not to 
exceed $800,000 for construction of school fa- 
cilities and not to exceed $395,000 for pur- 
chase of school equipment: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $128,000 shall be available 
to assist the Heart Butte School, Blackfeet 
School District No. 1, Montana, for planning 
for construction of school facilities;” 

On page 20, in line 6, after ““Neopit” strike 
out the semicolon and “and that not to ex- 
ceed $1,433,000 shall be available to assist 
the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation, Utah, for development 
and construction of the Big Springs Do- 
mestic Water System.” 

On page 23, in line 23, strike out “$14,- 
950,000” and insert “$14,450,000”. 
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On page 25, in line 3, strike out “$63,- 
500,000” and insert “$61,700,000”. 

On page 25, in line 4, strike out “$2,500,- 
000” and insert “$700,000”. 

On page 26, in line 13, strike out “$11,- 
790,000” and insert “$12,040,000”. 

On page 26, in line 18, strike out "$19,- 
629,000” and insert “$19,504,000”. 

On page 26, in line 22, strike out ‘'$10,- 
954,000" and insert “$10,523,000”. 

On page 28, in line 2, after “Interior”, 
insert “and for the emergency rehabilitation 
of burned-over lands under its jurisdiction”. 

On page 29, beginning with line 20, insert: 

“Sec. 107. The sum of $261,278,000 appro- 
priated under the head, Office of Coal Re- 
search, Salaries and Expenses, in Public Law 
93-322, signed June 30, 1974, includes $12,- 
500,000 for a program for magnetohydro- 
dynamics (MHD), of which $5,000,000, as de- 
scribed in Senate Report 93-903 and House 
Report 93-1123, shall be used in part to ini- 
tiate design of an MHD engineering test 
facility, and there shall be undertaken im- 
mediately the design and planning of such 
engineering test facility, to be located in 
Montana, large enough so as to provide a 
legitimate engineering basis which when 
achieved will enable the immediate con- 
struction of a commercial scale MHD plant 
(500 MWe or above) for possible operations 
in the mid-1980's.” 

On page 30, in line 19, after “lands” insert 
“and emergency rehabilitation”. 

On page 30, in line 25, strike out “$306,278,- 
000” and insert “$305,627,000". 

On page 31, beginning with line 2, insert 
“and for the emergency rehabilitation of 
burned-over lands under its jurisdiction”. 

On page 31, in line 15, strike out “$75,- 
487,000" and insert “$74,860,000”. 

On page 32, line 5, strike out “$31,459,000” 
and insert “$28,692,000”. 

On page 82, beginning with line 10, insert: 
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“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Act of August 13, 1970, as 
amended by Public Law 92-597, $10,240,000, to 
remain available until the end of the fiscal 
year following the fiscal year for which ap- 
propriated: Provided, That $5,120,000 shall 
be available to the Secretary of the Interior 
and $5,120,000 shall be available to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture: Provided further, That 
the funds appropriated in this paragraph 
shall be available only upon the enactment 
into law of authorizing legislation.” 

On page 32, in line 25, strike out “$120,464,- 
000” and insert “$121,275,000”. 

On page 37, at the end of line 14, strike 
out “$174,000” and insert “$171,000”. 

On page 37, in line 25, strike out “$225,- 
352,000” and insert “$227,336,000”. 

On page 38, in line 9, strike out “$55,- 
406,000” and insert “$61,912,000”, 

On page 44, in line 15, strike out “$6,673,- 
000” and insert “$6,623,000”. 

On page 45, in line 20, strike out “$644,- 
000” and insert “$693,000”. 

On page 46, beginning with line 3, insert: 


“PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For necessary expenses, as authorized by 
section 17 of Public Law 92-578 as amended, 
$824,000, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph shall be available only upon 
enactment into law of authorizing legisla- 
tion.” 

On page 46, in line 18, after “Purchaser” 
insert a colon and “Provided, That this liimi- 
tation shall not apply to specific quantities 
of grades and species of timber which said 
Secretaries determine are surplus to domes- 
tic lumber and plywood manufacturing 
needs. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, before I 
yield the floor, I want to state what a 
fine experience it has been, during this 
past few years, to work with my de- 
lightful and knowledgeable expert friend 
from the great State of Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS). Senator STEVENS has been the 
ranking minority member on this com- 
mittee during that period of time. He 
has been at all times cooperative. He 
served as chairman of many of the hear- 
ings because of the pressures of time on 
all of us, and I want to commend him 
again, and say what a great pleasure 
and privilege it has been to work with 
him, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee for his last statement. Before I 
present a brief summary of the bill from 
my point of view, I would like to make a 
few statements about my distinguished 
colleague from Nevada, 

The Senator from Nevada is managing 
the regular Interior appropriations bill 
for the last time. He will be retiring upon 
the completion of his present term. This 
will complete 20 years of outstanding 
service to his State and the Nation in the 
U.S. Senate. Senator Bree has been a 
member of the Interior Committee since 
1955, and since that time has been chair- 
man of the Parks and Recreation Sub- 
committee, which prior to 1965 was 
known as the Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee. 

I might state that during that period 
of time from 1956 through 1960 I was 
with the Interior Department and 
worked from the other end of the avenue 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada. 

To this position, he added his member- 
ship on the Appropriations Committee in 
1959. In 1969 he took over from former 
Chairman Carl Hayden as chairman of 
the Interior Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, during the time Senator 
BIBLE has been chairman of these two 
subcommittees, the National Park Serv- 
ice has undergone its period of greatest 
growth. This, along with his work in 
natural resources, has been his greatest 
accomplishment. He has always been a 
very hard worker, willing to take on 
extra duties as he did last year when he 
chaired the Public Works Appropriations 
Subcommittee in Senator Stennis’ ab- 
sence. This has not won him a lot of 
headlines here in Washington but he has 
won the deep respect of all his colleagues 
and he is, I would venture to say, one of 
the best liked Senators on either side of 
the aisle. 

I speak, Mr. President, as a Senator 
from Alaska because we in Alaska owe 
Senator BIBLE a special “thank you” for 
all he has done for my great State. He 
led the fight in the conference for the 
Alaskan Native Claims Settlement Act, 
worked hard to help us recover from the 
earthquake of a few years ago, and his 
leadership in the natural resources area 
has been very beneficial to our State. 

As a State which has over half of the 
public lands of the United States; we 
owe him a particular debt of gratitude. I 
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personally thank him for his knowledge 
of the Nation’s and Alaska’s peculiar 
problems, and his invaluable help to me 
in my service on the subcommittee to 
date. 

I can only say to the Senator from 
Nevada that we regret very much that 
he is leaving. We wish him good luck 
and, we hope, good fishing in the years 
to come, and look forward to his repeat- 
ed visits to our State where he will al- 
ways be welcome as a great friend of 
Alaska. 

Mr. President, going now to the bill, 
our distinguished chairman has given a 
good and complete summary of the In- 
terior appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1975. There are, however, some aspects of 
the bill that I would like to reemphasize. 

The bill provides for an appropriation 
of $3,389,239,310, and while this is $18,- 
164,600 over the budget for the bill, the 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior and related agencies is below 
the budget if you include Interior’s por- 
tion of the special energy research and 
development appropriations bill that we 
previously passed and which has now be- 
come law. 

Mr. President, the fact that some ac- 
tivities funded in this bill will generate 
a large amount of revenues must be 
pointed out again and again and reem- 
phasized again and again. The current 
forecast is that receipts will be in excess 
of $8.7 billion. Most of these receipts 
will come from activities under the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, including 
timber sales, mineral leasing, grazing 
fees, rights of way leases, sale of public 
land, and materials and mineral leasing 
on the Outer Continental Shelf. And 
again I point out that a substantial por- 
tion of those revenues are from my State. 

Mr. President, the committee’s rec- 
ommendations are, I think, fair and 
reasonable. We are providing funds for 
human needs benefiting the Indian peo- 
ple and Alaskan Natives, support for 
cultural activities by the Arts and Hu- 
manities and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and funds for wise management of 
our Federal land, mineral, and timber 
resources. As well, we are providing a 
large amount of funds for the Nation’s 
Bicentennial activities. 

Mr. President, as the chairman men- 
tioned, we received a substantial num- 
ber of requests from our colleagues 
totaling more than $800 million. We have 
tried to be as fair to each request as 
possible without bringing to the Senate 
a bill that is too far over the budget and 
I do hope that our colleagues who sub- 
mitted these amendments appreciate the 
position the committee is in. We just 
could not recommend all of the additions 
that were requested without substan- 
tially placing the budget in an imbalance 
for this year. 

Mr. President, our distinguished chair- 
man has been most kind and courteous 
in his cooperation with every Member of 
the Senate without regard to which side 
of the aisle he is on. He has demon- 
strated through the hearings and the 
markup of this bill his usual courtesy, 
and again he has leaned over backward 
to accommodate all of the members of 
the committee and the Senate and all 
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of the members of the public who wished 
to testify on this bill. 

It is with a great deal of sadness that 
we realize that the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. BIBLE) will not again be man- 
aging a regular appropriations bill. I am 
sure he will be here again for the sup- 
plemental this fall, but I again thank 
my distinguished colleague for the wis- 
dom that he has tried to pass on to those 
of us who serve with him and for his 
generous cooperation with everyone who 
appeared before the committee. 

I reemphasize, Mr. President, what the 
chairman has said, and I shall try to 
learn from his leadership again by per- 
haps not getting too personal about it, 
but the amendments that have been sug- 
gested by those who have voted to cut 
appropriation bills on the floor this past 
week are so substantial that had we 
listened to their advice in committee we 
would have added more than $800 mil- 
lion to the bill. 

I understand many of them will come 
on the floor and urge us to cut the bill in 
spite of the consideration which had 
been given to these amendments and in 
spite of the balance that is present in 
this bill, and I hope that my distin- 
guished senior colleague will not mind if 
I get a little more particular with these 
people as they approach us in connection 
with this bill as it is here on the floor, 
because I think it is a good bill. It is a 
bill that should go on now to conference 
with the House, and it should be passed 
as early as possible so that these moneys 
may be put to work as early as possible 
to generate a greater income from our 
natural resources in the years to come. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in con- 
sideration of the other amendment, in 
whatever form the manager of the bill 
would like it to come up, I am prepared 
to make a motion for recommittal of this 
bill to the Appropriations Committee 
with instructions to cut it by $170 mil- 
lion, which is approximately 5 percent, 
and to let them pick out the particular 
items. But I emphasize in the very first 
breath it will not affect the Indians, as 
we do not intend to be cutting the Indi- 
ans’ welfare payments. 

Before I yield momentarily to our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), let me say that I guess I have 
voted and been associated, amongst all 
the senior Senators, with no one more 
than the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE). 

Iam always interested in votes. 

There are various groups, the ECA, 
ADA, and AFL-CIO, which put out vot- 
ing analyses. 

The University of South Dakota is the 
only one I know of that uses all the votes, 
that does not single out specific votes, 
only the ones they want to interest them- 
selves in. The University of South Dakota 
study takes every single vote cast and 
identifies the individual Senator with the 
remaining 99 Members in the body. 

I have been interested in the fact that 
I voted almost each time very near the 
vote that my distinguished friend from 
Nevada has cast. It tells me, when I am 
in doubt and wondering whether I am 
wandering from the path, that I can go 
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and find good counsel and sustenance 
from his advice. I have done it many 
times. 

I am distressed, as we all are, that he 
is leaving. I am pleased that he will be 
associated with his son in the practice 
of law and instructing in Nevada, and 
traveling some. I hope he travels to our 
State. 

I do not know any better expression 
than that he is the nicest Senator I know. 
He is pleasant, respectful, helpful; he is 
intellectually a giant; and he has great, 
good judgment. 

I go back to Lyndon Johnson, who told 
me, as he told others, that there are two 
kinds of Senators: we have work horses 
and we have show horses. 

I think ALAN BIELE from Nevada leads 
the pack as the work horse of this body. 
He does it very thoroughly and I com- 
mend him on his hard work. 

I hate to have to be placed in a position 
to make this particular motion, but I 
shall speak to that later. 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BIBLE. Before he does that, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLINGS, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BIBLE. After those fine things be- 
ing said, I feel like the prize fighter com- 
ing out of the corner of the ring when 
his second gives him some chloroform. 

I am sure that is what my distin- 
guished friend from South Carolina has 
done; he has given me the chloroform. 
I know the solar plexus punch will come 
along later. 

He has commented that his record is 
very similar to mine and I am mighty 
proud of that, that we regard these is- 
sues in such close accord all the time. 

All I would say is that if he wants to 
improve his batting average and stay 
close to me, the best way to do it is just 
to withdraw that motion he plans to 
make, because I do not support that 
motion. 

I just wanted to spread that comment 
on the Record and I shall be ready for 
the solar plexus punch a little later on. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and I ask unani- 
mous consent that its reading be dis- 
pensed with because I will explain it 
later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, line 18, insert the following: 
in lieu of $63,290,000 insert $64,036,000. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, first I 
would like to say that one of the most 
enjoyable periods I have ever spent in 
the Senate was working on the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on the Interior, 
working on the matters we are dealing 
with today. 

Working with the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BLE) was one of the great- 
est experiences I have had. Working with 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr, 
Younc), who has distinguished himself 
through the years, and with other col- 
leagues in the Senate on these matters 
that are so important to this country, 
was a wonderful experience. 
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I could not have been more pleased 
when my distinguished colleague from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) succeeded me as 
the ranking minority member on the sub- 
committee, and now the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS). 

One of the matters I dealt with at 
the time and was very gratified, indeed, 
to have the understanding and full ac- 
cord of the members of the subcommit- 
tee and the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, was the Lincoln Home 
National Historical Site in Springfield. 

Mr. President, in 1971, President 
Nixon went to Springfield, Ill., to sign the 
bill establishing the Lincoln Home Na- 
tional Historic Site. This home honors 
one of the country’s greatest Presidents, 
as well as the State and the city which 
he called home. It was in Springfield that 
Abraham Lincoln developed as a skillful 
country lawyer, able politician, and a gal- 
lant statesman. The only home he ever 
knew was this one, and he left it with 
great reluctance when he moved from 
Springfield to Washington in 1861 to take 
the oath of office as President. It was 
during his years of owrership of this 
home that Lincoln prepared himself for 
the Presidency. With the coming of the 
1976 bicentennial this place will become 
an important part of our Nation’s cele- 
bration. The Illinois Bicentennial Com- 
mission has declared the Lincoln Home 
National Historic Site a “focal point” for 
the American Revolution Bicentennial 
celebration in Illinois. 

Since 1971, progress has been made on 
this homesite: the State of Illinois has 
deeded the home to the Federal Govern- 
ment; the city of Springfield has trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government all of 
the land it owned in the four-block area 
surrounding the home; and the National 
Park Service has reprogramed from 
existing funds the money to purchase 
the remaining land in the area. Recently, 
the NPS acquired 11 pieces of property 
on which will be located a future visitors 
center, 

Funds are needed now for the con- 
struction of a visitors center, parking 
facilities, and to relocate a house. The 
House of Representatives has approved 
the Department of the Interior’s appro- 
priation bill containing $746,000 for the 
Lincoln Home Project. This amount for 
the homesite was based upon the at- 
tached March 19, 1974 letter from the 
National Park Service. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee’s recommenda- 
tion for the Department of the Interior’s 
appropriation does not include this fig- 
ure. Today, I am introducing an amend- 
ment which would add $746,000 to the 
Senate’s Department of the Interior ap- 
propriation bill. 

It is my understanding that one of the 
reasons that money for this project was 
not included in the Senate Committee’s 
recommendation is the timing on the 
filing of the environmental impact state- 
ment. I have been informed that the 
environmental impact statement on this 
construction will be sent to Washington 
in the next 2 weeks and that the Director 
of the homesite in Springfield will be 
ready to let a contract during this fiscal 
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year. If the Senate does not include in 
the Interior appropriation the $746,000 
for this project, then the progress of the 
project will have stopped in midstream, 
with buildings standing vacant and the 
present and the potential visitors un- 
accommodated. In addition, the Lincoln 
Home National Historic Site will not be 
ready for our Nation’s 1976 celebration. 
Let us proceed as planned with this proj- 
ect so that we can in the year of the 
Bicentennial honor appropriately a great 
man and a great President. 

I request the Senate’s affirmative ac- 
tion on my amendment. 

I defer to the good judgment of the 
chairman of the subcommittee who I 
know shared from the outset my enthu- 
siasm for this project. 

I am happy to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon. He is one 
of the outstanding experts, certainly in 
the Senate if not in the country, on 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator 
for his very fine compliment, and I 
would like to associate myself with his 
plea today to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I want to add a few very 
personal comments in tribue to my dis- 
tinguished colleague and beloved friend, 
Senator BIBLE, who is retiring from Sen- 
ate service at the end of the year. While 
I have tried in the past to express my 
sense of loss that I will feel when Senator 
BIBLE leaves the Senate, I think it is fit- 
ting to pause during debate on this ap- 
propriations bill—where he so ably gives 
those of us on the subcommittee so much 
guidance—and reflection his impact on 
the bill, and in broader terms about the 
entire question of public lands manage- 
ment, and their “Bible imprint.” 

As a first term Senator, I began serv- 
ice on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs with Senator BIBLE, and 
he served as my mentor on many public 
lands issues where we from the West 
share common interests. His wise counsel, 
his guidance and leadership on this com- 
mittee, helped me personally a great deal 
during my early years in the Senate. He 
has supported many bills of direct im- 
portance to my State. 

When I later jointed the Committee on 
Appropriations Senator BIBLE again as- 
sisted me in gaining a better under- 
standing of the workings of this com- 
mittee. Just as Senator Brste had used 
his wisdom to guide matters before the 
Interior Committee, he also applied this 
understanding of our country’s natural 
resource matters in areas before the In- 
terior Appropriations Subcommittee, 
where he has chaired it so ably. 

As the only other Senator besides Sen- 
ator BIBLE who serves on both the au- 
thorizing Senate Interior Committee and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, I 
will miss my colleague’s wise counsel in 
the years ahead, as will all of us with an 
interest in natural resources. 

I shall not go any farther in praising 
my good friend, for I do not want these 
comments to sound like a eulogy. I do 
want, however, to express my apprecia- 
tion, both for myself and for residents 
of my State, for the leadership on public 
land matters shown over the years by 
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the Senator from Nevada. We are in your 
debt for your service. 

Senator BIBLE, the Senate subcommit- 
tee chairman on the Interior Commit- 
tee, and I heard the testimony given in 
1971 on a bill introduced by the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) calling for the 
authorization of this national historic 
shrine. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) 
and I both gave it full support at that 
time, which led to its passage by the 
entire Senate. 

Mr. President, I am deeply concerned 
that the Nation as a whole have a pro- 
gram for adequate celebration of the Bi- 
centennial. I am frankly rather heart- 
sick at this time to see this endeavor 
struggling along with very little evidence 
of a national program or any grand 
Strategy. 

I therefore feel that when a State like 
the State of Illinois has made its contri- 
bution and has indicated its preference 
of having the focus of the Bicentennial 
placed on the Lincoln home, that we 
now, at the Federal level where we have 
assumed the responsibility of sufficient 
development and adequate provision for 
visitors for this shrine, must move ahead 
with our responsibility in terms of not 
only the funding in this fiscal year, but 
also in the preparation of having it ready 
for the Bicentennial. 

I am sure there will be many people 
from the western part of the country, 
from my part of the country, and from 
other parts of the country, who will trav- 
el to and from Washington, crossing 
and traversing the Middle West, who will 
want to see these extraordinary and 
outstanding shrines along the way of 
which this, to me, will be one of the 
greatest. 

I know that Senator BIBLe, our chair- 
man of the Interior Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, has ex- 
pressed his keen interest in this. I think 
the Senator from Illinois, in dicating 
this impact study is now available, has 
certainly added new evidence to the con- 
sideration of this particular proposal in. 
the conference committee. 

As one of the conferees, I want to as- 
sure the Senator from Illinois that I will 
cooperate with the ranking member (Mr. 
STEVENS) and with my chairman (Mr, 
BIBLE) in giving this very careful con- 
sideration in the conference committee 
that will be coming up in the next few 
days, and hopefully work out a solution 
which will meet his request. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter dated 
March 19, 1974, to Representative FIND- 
LEY from the Associate Director of the 
U.S. Department of Interior, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D.C., March 19, 1974. 
Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. FINDLEY: Thank you for your 
letter regarding a “One Year Program” for 


the Lincoln Home National Historic Site 
which the National Park Service would be 
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capable of undertaking if sufficient funds 
were available. We apologize for this late 
reply. 

Under the regional alignment recently im- 
plemented, the Lincoln Home came under 
the jurisdiction of our Midwest Region. On 
March 8, a team from the Midwest Regional 
Office visited the site to determine the priori- 
ties and what could be accomplished in fiscal 
year 1975. 

Our Denver Service Center is responsible 
for accomplishing most of the National Park 
Service’s planning and design work, Because 
of its current heavy workload on parks di- 
rectly associated with the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial program, it advises that 
planning for the Lincoln Home must be de- 
layed until later this fiscal year. These plans 
are to start with preparing the interpretive 
prospectus, then follow up with the prereq- 
ulsite preplanning to design drawings for 
projects to be constructed. At best, it would 
be late in fiscal year 1975 before any con- 
tracts could be awarded for actual construc- 
tion on these projects. 

We have requested a reprogramming of 
fiscal year 1974 funds for planning of 4 
visitor center, site improvements, land- 
scaping, and parking facilities at the Lin- 
coln Home. Assuming that our request is 
granted and the necessary lands are acquired 
this fiscal year, we believe that we would 
be able to award contracts for the following 
work late in fiscal year 1975. These are pre- 
planning estimates based on costs of similar 
facilities: 

Amount: Visitor center, exhibits, audio- 
visual programs, site preparation, land- 
scaping and parking facilities, $693,000; Re- 
location of the Corneau House and site 
preparation, $53,000; Total, $746,000. 

We appreciate your continued interest and 
support of the Lincoln Home. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LEONARD NORWOOD, 
Associate Director. 


Mr. PERCY. The distinguished Con- 
gressman, Representative PAUL FINDLEY, 
in whose District Springfield is located, 
has been a pioneer in this whole concept 
of restoring this home. 

It was his initiative that brought this 
project about in the House. I have been 
very pleased, indeed, to work with him 
in the Senate. 

The Department of Interior has indi- 
cated that if funds are made available, 
contracts can be awarded in fiscal year 
1975. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois had 
earlier spoken to me about this item. It is 
true that this was in the House-passed 
bill as it came to the Senate. We checked 
the item out. We were advised that the 
planning, design and environmental im- 
pact work was not to be ready to go to 
construction. I am happy to learn from 
the Senator from Illinois that it appears 
that that timetable has now been up- 
dated and that they will move faster 
than was originally indicated to us. 

Let me say that no one admires Abra- 
ham Lincoln more than the senior Sena- 
tor from Nevada. We have always felt he 
was the father of our State because, as 
a matter of fact, we came into the Union 
in 1864 and we came in to do several 
things: We came in No. 1, to preserve the 
Union, to bring the treasure of our gold 
and silver from the mining camps of the 
West into the Union side of a misunder- 
standing between the States. It has been 
called everything else, but I have always 
called it a misunderstanding. 
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In addition to that, we were brought 
into the sisterhood of States at a time 
when they needed additional votes for 
the ratification of the 13th, 14th, and 
15th amendments. 

If my memory serves me well, and Iam 
not the great historian that my distin- 
guished friend from Oregon is, I believe 
one of our earliest Senators was the spon- 
sor of an amendment and led the fight 
here on the Senate floor for ratification 
of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments. 
So we feel very close to Abraham Lincoln. 

I assure my friend that in view of these 
newly discovered facts, I would hope that 
he would withdraw his amendment; that 
he would allow us to consider it, and to 
take it to conference because it will be 
in conference, even if the amendment 
does not prevail. 

We did not have all the facts before 
us, evidently. Two fellow Members who 
will be with me on that conference are 
both on the floor, the Senator from 
Alaska and the Senator from Oregon. 
I gather from the sentiment expressed 
by the Senator from Oregon that he 
rather favored the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

That being true, one could almost 
hazard a guess that we might do pretty 
well in conference. 

I would hope the Senator would let us 
take it to conference and see if we can 
get it worked out. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the comments of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada. I would presume we would have 
the support of the ranking minority 
member, the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska, to whom I referred earlier in my 
remarks. If this would have his support 
as well, then I think that I would be in- 
clined to follow the advice of the floor 
managers of this bill who will be going 
to conference, and withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

I would be happy to yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Alaska for his 
comments. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I, of 
course, will follow the lead of our distin- 
guished chairman in the negotiations in 
the conference. I recognize the great 
urgency that the Senator from Illinois 
has stated. 

There will be other items in conference. 
I am sure the Senator from Illinois knows 
that there is a give and take in con- 
ference and we will do our best to see to 
it that his desires are achieved. 

Mr. PERCY. I appreciate that very 
much indeed. 

With those assurances I am prepared 
to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support this amendment which 
would add $746,000 for construction of 
a visitors center for the Lincoln Home 
in Springfield. That sum was approved 
by the House of Representatives but de- 
leted by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, the significance of the 
Lincoln Home does not need elabora- 
tion—particularly during our prepara- 
tions for the Bicentennial celebration. I 
am sure no one will argue that this his- 
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toric site should not be preserved and 
made accessible to the public. 

What may need elaboration is the need 
for this appropriation. The Lincoln 
Home ranks 10th on the list of National 
Park Service attractions—drawing more 
visitors per year than all but 9 other 
Park Service facilities. Yet it has no vis- 
itors center to accommodate the 659,700 
people who pass through annually. 

Unless this appropriation is made, it 
will be impossible to have the visitors 
center finished in time for the Bicenten- 
nial—when we can expect many more 
visitors to the Lincoln Home. 

Almost all of the land needed for this 
visitor center has been acquired. The 
necessary relocation has been accom- 
plished. We need only this appropriation 
to start construction. 

Mr. President, the Illinois Bicenten- 
nial Commission has officially declared 
the Lincoln Home a focal point for the 
1976 celebration. This appropriation will 
enable the Park Service to provide an 
enriching experience for those who visit 
this site during our 200th anniversary, 
and in years after. I hope the distin- 
guished managers of the bill will accept 
the amendment or, if not, that they will 
accept the House position in conference. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, MHD 
electric power generation, which was first 
developed in the United States, promises 
operating efficiency 50 percent better— 
60 to 40 percent—than the most ad- 
vanced steam turbine plants, and a 
greater increase—60 to 32 percent—over 
that of nuclear plants. It will burn coal, 
our most abundant domestic fuel re- 
source. It will operate with greatly re- 
duced stack emissions, well within the 
specified limits for pollution control. And 
it will require much less, or no, cooling 
water, thus greatly decreasing or elim- 
inating thermal pollution. 

MHD is currently under development 
in other countries besides the United 
States, particularly the Soviet Union, 
which has built and operates an experi- 
mental 25 MW MHD powerplant. We are 
falling behind. If MHD is to play its role 
in solving the Nation's energy crisis by 
1990, and if the United States is to main- 
tain its technological leadership in the 
field and establish itself as a principal 
world supplier of MHD systems, an ag- 
gressive national MHD development pro- 
gram is needed. 

Since 1968, Senator Mercatr and I 
have been urging a national program to 
develop MHD power generation. I believe 
that the distinguished manager of the 
bill, chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Interior and Related Af- 
fairs, will attest that Senator METCALF 
and I have been the principal proponents 
for funding MHD in the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Office of Coal Research’s budget 
every year, including fiscal year 1970 
when the first funds were provided. 

On August 9, 1968, Mr. Cordell Moore, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, wrote 
me— 
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We are convinced that a direct energy 
conversion system, such as MHD, holds con- 
siderable promise for the development of 
the vast energy resources of the Northern 
Great Plains. 


On August 22, 1968, I wrote to the Pres- 
ident urging him to include $10 million 
in the fiscal 1970 budget request to be 
utilized during a 4-year period for con- 
struction of a pilot plant to be in opera- 
tion by 1975. I also asked that he con- 
sider Montana as the most logical site 
for such a plant. 

On September 20, 1968, Senator MET- 
CALF and I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udall urging him to give 
serious consideration to the construction 
of an MHD pilot project near the vast 
coal fiields in Montana. Secretary Udall 
responded and stated— 

I am personally sold on the MHD research 
project and I agree with you that it would 
make sense to have such a project based in 
Montana. Further, the several hours I have 
spent inquiring into this subject have con- 
vinced me that our country must undertake 
& major MHD research project within the 
next few years. 


Note, this was September 1968. 

On May 8, 1969, James R. Smith, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, in- 
formed me that fiscal constraints under 
the fiscal year 1970 budget were not con- 
ducive to the undertaking of a new MHD 
pilot plant. 

On May 23, 1969, I called the attention 
of the Senate to an article by Mr. Gene 
Smith entitled, “The United States 
Trails Soviet in Exotic Power.” I pointed 
out that it was a sad commentary on 
the attention this Nation is giving to ad- 
vanced power generator techniques es- 
pecially since it was an American scien- 
tist who developed the Nation’s first 
MHD generator 10 years before. Senator 
MeEtTcaLF and I again urged an immedi- 
ate initiation of plans for a pilot plant 
in Montana to bring low-cost power to 
our growing population and to industry 
without the side effects of air and water 
pollution. 

On November 6, 1969, Senator METCALF 
and I wrote to Secretary of the Interior 
Hickel again asking that funds be re- 
quested to get underway with an MHD 
research program. Secretary Hickel re- 
plied on December 18, 1969, stating— 

We are as enthusiastic as you are about 
this program and we, too, are aware of its 
great promise for eliminating thermal pol- 
lution, 


But he also pointed out that no deci- 
sion had been reached concerning MHD 
and the Office of Coal Research budget. 

On April 1, 1970, I appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
tions again asking for funds for this im- 
portant project. Only $400,000 was in- 
cluded in the budget that year for MHD, 
and this committee increased that 
amount by $200,000 for a total of $600,- 
000 in fiscal year 1971. This was the first 
significant step in providing impetus to 
this important research. 

On July 22, 1970, I asked the distin- 
guished manager of the bill whether it 
was the intent of this committee that the 
Department should initiate research in 
the immediate future on MHD even in 
advance of a final report of an electric 
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research council task force. He assured 
me that was the intent. 

Nothing significant was achieved by 
the Office of Coal Research in this area, 
and, again, on May 9, 1973, after the on- 
set of the worldwide energy crisis, I ap- 
peared before this committee asking that 
the request of the administration for $3 
million for MHD research be increased 
to $8 million. I pointed out that MHD 
technology had not gone along as far as 
I had hoped due to the inadequate in- 
rig: and support of the administra- 

on. 

Again, in 1974, I requested considera- 
tion for an appropriation of $2.5 million 
in fiscal year 1975 to further develop 
MHD techniques and applications within 
the State of Montana. This resulted in 
the following language being adopted in 
the report supporting Public Law 93-322, 
the energy research and development ap- 
propriations bill: 

The net decrease below the amount pro- 
posed by the House includes an addition of 
$5,000,000 for MHD (magnetohydrodynam- 
ics) to initiate design and planning work 
on an engineering test facility and to pro- 
vide for additional research on MHD tech- 
niques and applications at the Montana 
College of Mineral Science and Technology 
and other units of the Montana University 
System... 


The Office of Coal Research has spent 
only a fraction of the moneys appropri- 
ated and has consistently ignored the 
intent of the Congress that MHD devel- 
opment should be accelerated. Indeed, 
not only has OCR failed to properly use 
the general funds provided for this pur- 


pose, but has to date even refused to use 
any of the funds specifically designated 
at the initiation of the distinguished 
Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Senator MCCLELLAN, for use at 
the University of Tennessee. 

Recently, the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee discussed the need 
for accelerating MHD research and de- 
velopment and the immediate beginning 
of the design and planning for an MHD 
engineering test facility as provided in 
the Special Energy Appropriations Act 
referred to above. That legislation, as 
you will recall, specifies that MHD re- 
search and development will be done at 
the Montana College of Mineral Science 
and Technology at Butte, in cooperation 
with the Montana University system and 
in collaboration with existing MHD ex- 
pertise in the private sector. 

In past years, the MHD appropriations 
amendments which Senator METCALF 
and I authored were general in nature. 
Given the urgency of the current energy 
crisis and the attitude of OCR, I believe 
it is now incumbent upon the Congress 
to strengthen MHD research and devel- 
opment activities and to leave no doubt 
in the minds of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Director of the Office 
of Coal Research, that Congress does not 
intend to be ignored and that an accel- 
erated program will be initiated so as to 
make MHD commercially available in 
the 1985-1990 period. 

The Office of Coal Research is leaning 
heavily on a so-called national plan 
which envisions a demonstration of en- 
gineering feasibility of MHD by 1984 
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with a commercial application near the 
year 2000. 

Given the facts available and the time 
already wasted, I believe that this time 
schedule is much too conservative. For 
example, the OCR plan states that— 

Past research and development efforts have 
not disclosed any fundamental technical bar- 
riers requiring major scientific discoveries or 
break-throughs. 


Recently, John C. Sawhill, the Federal 
Energy Administrator, reported in con- 
nection with the signing of the U.S./ 
U.S.S.R. Energy Cooperation Agreement 
in Moscow by Presidents Nixon and Pod- 
gorny, that the Soviet Union has planned 
a 1,000 megawatt electric powerplant us- 
ing an MHD generator. 

Various distinguished scientists and 
engineers, representing universities and 
industry, have repeatedly testified before 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
Interior and Related Affairs that the 
technology is on hand to design and 
build the large scale MHD generator. 
Further, that given the will to do so, 
MHD can be commercially available be- 
fore 1990. Incidentally, in his statement, 
Mr. Sawhill said that— 

The United States can learn a great deal 
about magnetohydrodynamics from the So- 
viets and could improve U.S. efficiency in 
that area. 


That this statement was made is a sad 
commentary since the first successful 
MHD generator was developed in the 
United States and most of the theoretical 
work has been done here. 

Given this background, I am convinced 
that the United States can recapture its 
lead in this new technology and make 
MHD commercially available well in ad- 
vance of the OCR timetable. To do so re- 
quires determination, and a willingness 
to spend the money to accomplish this 
goal. 

Since Public Law 93-322, the Energy 
Research and Development Appropria- 
tions Act, was signed, my office has been 
informed by the Director of the Office of 
Coal Research that that agency is un- 
able to comply with the language out- 
lined in the report. Dr. William Gouse, 
has indicated that he needs specific leg- 
islative authority to proceed with an ex- 
perimental test facility in Montana as 
directed and appropirated for by the 
Congress. He and his advisers take the 
position that his office does not have 
grant authority, which is true, and must 
pursue a lengthy and cumbersome con- 
tractual and site selection procedure un- 
less specifically directed otherwise. 

In my view of the history of this im- 
portant project, I feel it is incumbent 
upon the Congress to direct the execu- 
tive branch, specifically the Office of 
Coal Research, under the Department of 
the Interior, to move aggressively in this 
field and to carry out the intent of Pub- 
lic Law 93-322. 

With respect to establishing the engi- 
neering test facility, let me say that Iam 
convinced that all the resources of the 
Nation should be brought to bear on this 
technology. I support the work going on 
in Tennessee, Massachusetts, California, 
Ohio, and elsewhere, and I believe it 
should be expanded. Hopefully, OCR will 
cease its delay in funding the University 
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of Tennessee with the moneys appropri- 
ated for that institution. 

MHD is a technology particularly 
suited to the western coal States and it 
is appropriate that a significant portion 
of the research and development effort 
should take place there. The Montana 
College of Mineral Science and Tech- 
nology is one of the leading schools in 
its field in the country and the Montana 
State University at Bozeman has out- 
standing faculty and facilities. The two 
schools are in the process of completing 
a cooperative effort with the AVCO 
Everett Research Laboratory. AVCO de- 
veloped the first operating generator, has 
designed and built every large MHD gen- 
erator that has operated in the United 
States and is currently involved in de- 
signing the channel for the Soviet 
Union's 25 megawatt MHD plant. The 
laboratory is internationally recognized 
as the leader in the field of MHD. 

By placing the engineering test facility 
in Montana and combining the MHD 
expertise at AVCO with the resources 
and capabilities at Montana Tech and 
the Montana University, system we will 
have created a most powerful national 
team to conduct MHD development. 

This brings me to the purpose of my 
amendment included in the bill. Given 
the history of OCR’s attitude, we cannot 
reasonably expect it to respond to the 
will of the Congress. I believe that this 
amendment will demonstrate with the 
force of law that it is national policy 
that MHD is to be commercialized in the 
1980’s unless some now unforeseen, fun- 
damental, technical barrier should arise, 

The language will also demonstrate 
that the Congress has the will to provide 
OCR with both the direction and the 
funds necessary to expand MHD research 
and development and to get on imme- 
diately with the engineering test facility 
in Montana. 

Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator from Montana, our most 
distinguished and lovable and expert 
majority leader. 

The speech he has just made sounds 
familiar to me. I have heard it many 
times on the floor of the Senate. We have 
tried to accommodate ourselves to his 
wishes in this matter, and in this par- 
ticular bill I hope we are successful. 

In order to get the power of his office 
and his feeling behind this matter, I am 
going to suggest that he be added as a 
conferee on this bill. I am sure that his 
position will prevail. I think he is right. 
I know his position will prevail in the 
Senate. I would like to have the added 
weight of his prestige, of his office, and 
of his great State behind us when we go 
to conference, which I hope will be some- 
time next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to the 
distinguished manager of the bill now 
being considered and debated by the 
Senate that it will be a pleasure for the 
Senator from Montana to serve as a 
conferee under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate that. We will 
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leave off our western holsters as we 
walk into the conference. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Bren). The bill 
amendment. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the manager of the bill, the Senator 
from Nevada, an amendment I had pre- 
pared, which I discussed with him 
earlier, which would earmark a certain 
amount of funds for spruce budworm 
disease, which is of unusual proportions 
in the State of Maine at this time. 

I understand that because of different 
climatic environmental conditions that 
have not prevailed in other years, the 
budworm is much more plentiful than 
usual. In past years, we have been able 
to take care of it with the appropriation 
that has been given to the Forest Service. 

Also, I understand that the money ap- 
propriated in May to take care of such 
insects and diseases, even though author- 
ized to carry over to this fiscal year, has 
already been committed. 

I am simply calling this matter to the 
attention of the subcommittee chairman, 
the floor manager of the bill, so that we 
may have on the Recorp a colloquy in- 
dicating that we would like the Forest 
Service to use the funds that are appro- 
priated under this bill to the extent they 
can be used to help in connection with 
this matter, until such time as another 
supplemental comes up, which I under- 
stand will be some time in September, 
which would address itself to this prob- 
lem directly. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the Senator 
was kind enough to discuss with me his 
concern about this problem, which is of 
almost crisis proportions, in connection 
with our constant fight against the in- 
sects that invade our trees. All over the 
United States, we have tried to be re- 
sponsive to that need. This problem cer- 
tainly should have top priority. 

I am not familiar with the details of 
the particular insect invasion that the 
Senator has mentioned. I hope he keeps 
in touch with me. I am sure we will have 
at least one more supplemental before 
we recess or adjourn sine die this year. 
He can rest assured that it certainly will 
have my very careful attention. 

We have this problem with the gypsy 
moth. We have the tussock moth in the 
Northwest region of our country. We are 
making some headway in this very diffi- 
cult problem, but we should make more. 

We will advise the Senator when we 
are going to have a hearing. I do not 
know whether it will be in the budget, 
but I am sure he can make an adequate 
showing to have some dollars in the bud- 
get to fight this problem. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I understand that, 
in the meantime, the Forest Service will 
do what it can. The State in this case 
is willing to appropriate $5 million of its 
own. About 5 million acres are affected, 
and it is estimated that it will take about 
$2 an acre to get the problem under 
control. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think it always makes 
any proposition a little more attractive 
when the State is concerned and has 
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the problem and says, “We are willing to 
match it on a dollar-for-dollar basis.” 

If $10 million will do the job in clean- 
ing up this problem, then certainly I can 
say unequivocally that I would be very 
happy to support it. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1782 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 1782. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 47, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 303. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act may be used for the purpose of 
applying the herbicide 2, 4, 5-T to any lands 
within the United States National Forest 
System.”. 

On page 47, line 4, strike out “Sec. 308” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 304”. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment to the Interior appropria- 
tions bill would prohibit the use of herbi- 
cide 2,4,5-T on any lands within the U.S. 
National Forest System. Should this bill 
pass without this restriction, the U.S. 
Forest Service will be using 2,4,5-T on 61 
national forests in 23 States in this coun- 
try. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a list of national forests in 
the 23 States printed in the RrEcorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this ac- 
tivity has come under question by scien- 
tific experts and concerned citizens 
throughout the Nation. National concern 
about 2,4,5-T dates from the period of 
its indiscriminate use in Vietnam as part 
of the military defoliant agent Orange. 
Concern about the environmental and 
health dangers of this chemical was 
based on scientific information indicat- 
ing that the contaminant TCDD dioxin 
present in 2,4,5-T was the world’s most 
toxic synthetic substance and that only 
6 parts of dioxin in 10 billion parts body- 
weight was a lethal dose in laboratory 
tests on guinea pigs. 

In a study published on July 16, 1974, 
Dr. Theodore D. Sterling, a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences’ Ad- 
visory Committee on 2,4,5-T to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, summed up the dangers 
posed by 2,4,5-T. 

I read now from Dr. Theodore Ster- 
ling’s report of a few weeks ago. I es- 
pecially invite the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada to this 
report, because he may not have an op- 
portunity as yet to look at Dr. Sterling’s 
report, which was published on July 16 
of this year. 

The accumulated evidence, makes it in- 
creasingly certain that the widespread use 
of 2,4,5-T may have serious consequences on 
the health and well-being of the populations 
of North America and especially on the well- 
being of pregnant women and their offspring. 
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He continued: 

2,4,5-T, containing minimal amounts of 
TCDD and in a “technically” pure state is 
definitely teratogenic, embryotoxic, and 
fetogenic, may well be mutagenic and carci- 
nogenic, and exposure to TCDD induces leth- 
al and sublethal chronic health effects... 
evidence . . . indicates that TCDD is bullt 
up and maintained and that additional di- 
oxins*may be introduced to the environment 
by thermal events. 

Finally, 2,4,5-T related tetradioxins “are 
clearly persistent and biocumulative.” 


In my view, the U.S. Forest Service’s 
plan to use 2,4,5-T is a deadly serious 
mistake. The Forest Service insists that 
the 2,4,5-T which they plan to use in the 
national forests is different from the 
2,4,5-T used for military defoliation and 
crop destruction in Vietnam. It is true 
that the Forest Service administers less 
2,4,5-T per acre than the military 
sprayed in Vietnam. It is also true that 
today’s 2,4,5-T product contains a very 
much smaller amount of dioxin than was 
present in Army formulations. But the 
fact remains that TCDD dioxin is in- 
desputably present in all 2,4,5-T, includ- 
ing the mixtures which the U.S. Forest 
Service proposes to spray in 61 national 
forests this year. 

Dr. Matthew Meselson of Harvard 
University, the head of the herbicide as- 
sessment commission of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, has commented about the tend- 
ency to misunderstand the significance 
of only very slight amounts of dioxin in 
the environment and the food chain. 

We've been a little bit hypnotized by hear- 


ing that there is no more than even a tenth 
of a part per million of dioxin in the current 
production batches of 2,4,5-T. We've been 
hypnotized into thinking that that must be 
negligible. And it is a welcome improve- 
ment, I’m sure. But I’m not at all sure it is 
negligible. It may, in fact, be quite serious. 


After botulinum toxin, dioxin is the 
world’s most toxic substance. Since it is 
present in 2,4,5-T in only very, very 
small amounts, this fact has induced 
considerable unjustified complacency 
about its use. It is also dangerous in very, 
very small amounts. 

Dioxin is, in fact, 100 times more toxic 
than the lethal nerve gas VX. The 
Science Policy Division of the Library 
of Congress made an extrapolation for 
us about 2 years ago which showed that, 
assuming a lethal dose in experimental 
animals is directly equivalent for man, 
then one, just one, medicine drop of di- 
oxin would kill 1,200 people. 

Numerous tests have also indicated 
dioxin’s potential for inducing birth de- 
fects. Dr. Jacqueline Verrett of the Food 
and Drug Administration reports that 
in chick and mammalian studies, dioxin 
is “some 100,000 to a million times more 
potent” than the tranquilizer thalido- 
mide which caused a large number of 
birth defects in Europe. 

How much dioxin is too much dioxin? 
The shocking truth is that for decades 
we have used this agent without knowing 
the answer to this crucial question. Over 
the years, I have pointed out the need 
to conduct a comprehensive scientific 
investigation to answer this burning 
question. 
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In fact, some 4 years ago, I offered 
an amendment on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, which was defeated, to prohibit its 
further use for spraying in Vietnam. 
Less than 1 year later, the Army sus- 
pended the use of this defoliant in 
Vietnam. 

Two years ago when it was learned 
that 2,4,5-T was being employed for 
defoliation in Grant County, Wis., I 
called for a ban on its use in this country 
pending adequate scientific safety tests. 
At the time, I emphasized that— 

The controversy over the use of 2,4,5-T 
represents both the typical and classic case 
concerning the public policy questions at 
issue whenever it is proposed to introduce 
a new and active agent into the market- 
place. . . . There is a very fundamental pub- 
lic policy issue at stake here which, it seems 
to me, we must confront head-on. The issue 
is this: are we going to permit the widespread 
use of potent and toxic agents without re- 
quiring prior adequate scientific safety tests? 


My position with regard to the na- 
tional forest issue is the same as it was 
in the Grant County controversy. The 
fact of the matter is that all the facts 
are not in on 2,4,5-T, and the studies 
that have been conducted indicate that 
dioxin in 2,4,5-T is deadly dangerous. 

In 1970, the herbicide assessment com- 
mission of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science said of 
2,4,5-T. 

Its potential importance lies in the fact 
that it is exceedingly toxic, may be quite 
stable in the environment, and being fat 
soluable, may be concentrated as it moves 
up the food chain into the human diet, 


In the past year, the Environmental 
Protection Agency has also tried to 
measure the dangers of 2,4,5-T. This 
January lawyers at the Environmental 
Protection Agency filed a pretrial brief 
which brings up to date scientific in- 
formation developed by EPA scientists 
and by other experts throughout the Na- 
tion. This document has received very 
little public notice, if any, but the sci- 
entific concerns raised by the EPA brief 
are more than enough evidence to merit 
suspension of plans to spray in the na- 
tional forests, pending conclusion of 
EPA’s extensive and recently expanded 
monitoring program and a final decision 
by the EPA Administrator about the 
prudence of releasing this substance into 
the environment. 

This brief of the EPA is a dramatic 
commentary on the tremendous poten- 
tial for hazard threatened by the use of 
2,4,5-T and its contaminant dioxin. I 
think it is significant that even though 
this brief is not a complete and defini- 
tive study, it still indicates disturbingly 
serious danger of 2,4,5-T. 

I call the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada, to the con- 
clusions that were printed in the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency’s brief. 
This is from the January pretrial brief 
of the Environmental Protection Agency. 
Here is what that brief concluded: 

Available information ... depicts a hazard 
of birth defects from 2,4,5-T and TCDD. 

As with the various reproductive effects 
noted, there are indications that TCDD is 
mutagenic, 

The carcinogenic potential of 2,4,5-T re- 
lated TCCD exists. 
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These facts describe a pernicious, little 
understood toxicant, capable in minute quan- 
tities of inducing a variety of chronic illi- 
nesses and, perhaps of causing death as a 
delayed response to exposure ,.. TCCD poi- 
soning may be cumulative .... Because the 
effects of long-term exposure to low levels of 
TCDD remain undetermined, an acceptable 
level for man cannot be set. If TCDD expo- 
sure causes delayed lethality, or if con- 
tinuous impingement of TCDD on human 
organisms otherwise causes cumulative effects 
or if TCDD concentrates in human tissues, a 
level of exposure which would be safe for 
the general population may not exist. Even 
residues below the current level of detection 
may be unsafe. 

Information ... indicates the capacity of 
TCDD to penetrate, persist, to move and to 
bio-concentrate in the aquatic and terrestrial 
environment, given the incomparable toxicity 
of this small molecular compound, and given 
the practical nonexistence of facts about its 
ecological effects, the respondent suggests 
that it cannot make a reliable conclusion 
that TCDD is not causing serious environ- 
mental injury. 

There is evidence that the polychlorophe- 
nal in 2,4,5-T may decompose into dioxin 
when exposed to high temperatures, such as 
might occur with incineration or even cook- 
ing of food. TCDD can be generated by the 
thermal stress of 2,4,5-T and some of its 
metabolites. This raises the potential for the 
generation of additional dioxin under envi- 
ronmental conditions. The widespread use of 
2,4,5-T, coupled with the persistency of 
TCDD and its extreme toxicity, therefore, 
raises the possibility that people may be ex- 
posed to a latent destructive force—the acci- 
dental or unknown triggering of the thermal 
release mechanism by which “harmless” 
amounts of 2,4,5-T, its esters or salts, con- 
vert to lethal tetra-dioxin. 

It has not been established that dioxin 
and 2,4,5-T do not accumulate in body tis- 
sues. If one or both does accumulate even 
small doses could build up to dangerous 
levels within man and animals, and possi- 
bly in the food chain as well. 

Tetra-dioxin ... is clearly both persistent 
and bio-cumulative. . . . Model ecosystem 
studies suggest that TCDD bioconcentrates 
more than DDT ...a(n) ... acquatic eco- 
system showed catfish to accumulate tetra- 
dioxin in only three days by a factor of 
14,000. . . . Analysis of residues in Vietnamese 
shrimp and crustaceans detected significant 
levels of tetra-dioxin following defoliation 
treatments with 2,4,5-T in regions draining 
into the areas from which the shrimp were 
collected. It appears that these residues have 
not declined appreciably between 1970 and 
1973, although defoliation ceased in 1969. ... 
Wildlife in the vicinity of Agent Orange ap- 
plication at Eglin Air Force Base retained 
measurable levels of TCDD several years after 
use of the herbicide was stopped. 

It... appears that at least 25% of the 
dietary intake of tetradioxin may be stored 
in body tissues ,.. withdrawal of cattle from 
a diet contaminated with dioxin for as long 
as one week may have little effect in de- 
creasing TCDD residues. Therefore, current 
label provisions requiring “feed off” periods 
on dioxin free food in order to assure the ab- 
sence of dioxin residues in the meat are not 
likely to be effective in reducing tetra-dioxin 
residues if present in any significant 
amounts. 

Monitoring wildlife collected along rights- 
of-way in the U.S. demonstrate, as does the 
Vietnames* aquatic residue data, that 2,4, 
5-T related TCDD can enter the food chain 
from “non-food” uses. 

...2,4,5-T related tetra-dioxin is persistent 
and it bio-concentrates. It is quite capable 
of penetrating into the environment and 
contaminating the human food supply. 

In any area (rangeland) of 2,4,5-T 
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application, aerial distribution of 2,4, 
5-T and TCDD beyond the immediate site 
of application, uptake from there and 
further transport, are distinct possibilities. 
The absence of air monitoring samples of 
TCDD prevents a determination of whether 
TODD persists and is transported long dis- 
tances in the atmosphere. 

. .. it is probable that water transport 
of TCDD occurs. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the EPA brief 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. NELSON. Selections from the 
above EPA brief indicate the dangers 
threatened by 2,4,5-T and dioxin. The 
brief also indicates areas that still re- 
quire further scientific study. 

In any case, no one can state with 
any degree of certainty that using 2,4, 
5-T is safe. And until we are sure it is 
safe, we should not be relasing this sub- 
stance into the environment. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
has pledged to continue its monitoring 
program and exhaustive scientific tests 
to ascertain what the dangers of 2,4, 
5-T are. Until the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency can develop adequate tests, 
then it seems to me the height of folly 
to have another arm of the Government, 
the Forest Service, routinely spraying 
the national forests. 

The idea of using 2,4,5-T in the na- 
tional forests, which are a multiple use 
natural resource, is particularly ques- 
tionable since there is a 4-year-old 
ban on 2,4,5-T in recreation areas and 
hundreds of thousands of people of 
course, do enter the forests for purposes 
of recreation every year. 

Sound public policy dictates restrain- 
ing all use of potent and toxic agents 
such as 2,4,5-T until adequate safety 
tests are conducted. This policy should 
particularly apply to agencies of the 
U.S. Government. 

In this regard, it should be noted that 
the national forests’ planned use 
2,4,5-T in two national forests in Wiscon- 
sin has been halted by the Federal Court 
of the Eastern District of Wisconsin. The 
Wisconsin State Department of Natural 
Resources claimed in court that the U.S. 
Forest Service had not prepared an ade- 
quate environmental impact statement; 
this claim may well have validity in the 
cases of 59 other operations planned in 
the 23 States where the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice is requesting appropriations in this 
bill to spray 2,4,5-T. 

When appropriate scientific studies 
and the EPA review are conducted, it 
may well be that a safety level can be 
established. If so, then EPA no doubt will 
authorize its use under proper standards 
and guidelines. If such a safety level can- 
not be established, obviously it should 
not be used. 

We are closer now to the truth on 
2,4,5-T than we were when we so blindly 
dumped 100 million pounds of herbicides 
on South Vietnam. But all the facts are 
not yet in. 

Knowing what we do, however, it seems 
to me the height of folly to have the U.S. 
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Forest Service shutting its eyes to the 
data available in the EPA pretrial brief 
while they routinely spray in the U.S. 
national forests. 

Passage of this amendment will sus- 
pend the spraying activity for this fiscal 
year. It is hoped that by next year the 
Environmental Protection Agency will be 
prepared to make a final decision on the 
wisdom of using this chemical agent. 

Now, I do not expect that we will re- 
ceive more than a half dozen votes for 
this proposal, because I am sure that 
most of the Senate has not had the op- 
portunity, most of the Members have not 
had the opportunity, to address them- 
selves to this issue. In fact, the half dozen 
Members to whom I have spoken were 
not aware at all what in fact the herbi- 
cide was; how it was used; for what its 
purpose is. 

Nevertheless, on any issue of this kind 
the fight has to start someplace, and I 
venture to guess that those who vote 
against prohibiting its use now will be 
apologizing to their constituents in about 
@ year or two when the further accumu- 
lating evidence conclusively convinces 
people that it is an agent that is danger- 
ous to use in the manner in which it is 
now being used. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 

Planned use of 2,4,5-T—Fiscal year 1975 

Region 1: Montana, none; Idaho, none. 

Region 2: Wyoming, Medicine Bow.* 

Region 3: None. 

Region 4: See attached page. 

Region 5: California, El Dorado, Klamath, 
Lassen, Mendocino, Modoc, Plumas, San 
Bernandino, Sequoia, Shasta-Trinity, Sierra, 
Six Rivers, and Tahoe. 

Region 6: Oregon, Mt. Hood, Rouge River, 
Willamette, Winema, Siuslaw, Siuslaw, and 
Umpqua, 

Washington, Mt. Baker, Olympic, Snoqual- 
mie, Gifford Pinchot, and Wallowa-Whitman, 

Region 8: Arkansas, Ozark; Kentucky, 
Daniel Boone; Mississippi, NF in Mississippi; 
Texas, NF’s in Texas. 

Louisiana, Kisatchie; Tennessee, Cherokee; 
Virginia, Jefferson and George Washington. 

Region 9: Pennsylvania, Allegheny; Illinois, 
Shawnee, New Hampshire, White Mountain. 

Wisconsin, Chequamegon and Nicolet; 
Minnesota, Chippewa and Superior; Michi- 
gan, Huron-Manistee and Ottowa. 

West Virginia, Monongahela; Missouri, 
Clark and Mark Twain; Ohio and Indiana, 
Wayne-Hoosier. 

Region 4: Utah, Fishlake, Manti-LaSal, 
Uinta, and Wasatch; Idaho, Boise, Salmon, 
Sawtooth, and Targhee. 


EXHIBIT 2 


[United States of America Environmental 
Protection Agency Before the Administrator] 


RESPONDENT'S First PRETRIAL BRIEF 
(FIFRA Consolidated Docket No. 295) 
NATURE OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


This case is the culmination of a pro- 
longed effort to test in a public forum the 
response of the pesticide Registrants herein 
to serious questions as to the risk to public 
safety raised by the use of 2,4,5-Trichloro- 
phenoxyacetic Acid (2,4,5-T). 

Initial public concern over the use of 
2,4,5-T was motivated by reports in the 
summer and fall of 1969 of an alleged in- 
creased incidence of birth defects in South 
Vietnam, potentially linked to a military de- 
foliation campaign utilizing this phenoxy 


*2,4,5-TP (Silvex). 
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herbicide. A broad screening of pesticide and 
industrial chemicals, thereafter, by the Bio- 
netics Research Laboratory confirmed that 
2,4,5-T fed to laboratory mice and rats in- 
duced the birth of deformed offspring. 

Federal agencies made the initial regula- 
tory response in the spring of 1970 after the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
speaking on behalf of the Surgeon General 
informed the Secretary of Agriculture 
that, “. . . a prudent course of action must 
be based on the decision that exposure to 
this herbicide may present an imminent haz- 
ard to women of child-bearing age.”? On 
April 15, 1970 the Secretary of Agriculture 
announced the immediate suspension of the 
registrations for all 2,4,5-T products used in 
lakes, ponds and ditch banks, and for 2,4,5-T 
liquid formulations used around homes, rec- 
reation areas and similar sites involving di- 
rect human exposure.’ Shortly thereafter 
USDA cancelled the registrations of all gran- 
ular 2,4,5-T formulations for use around the 
home and similar places of potential human 
exposure and cancelled all registered uses of 
2,4,5-T on food crops intended for human 
consumption. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act 
(PIFRA)* four registrants challenged the 
order of cancellation, two requesting a hear- 
ing and two moving that the matter be re- 
ferred to an Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science. Public hearing 
was deferred, pending issuance of the Ad- 
visory Committee Report, accomplished on 
May 7, 1971. 

The Advisory Committee concluded that 
based on current patterns of usage of 2,4,5-T 
and what was known about its fate in the 
environment, it was unlikely that accumula- 
tion could occur so as to constitute a hazard 
to human health. The majority opinion 
was, however, accompanied by a warning— 
that there was an absence of environmental 
information about a particularly poisonous 
contaminant of 2,4,5-T formulations, 2,3,7,8- 
Tetrachlorodibenzoparadioxin (TCDD or 
tetra-dioxin), and that this toxicant could 
pose a problem for human health, although 
a level of .1 ppm (parts per million) may be 
acceptable, 

A minority report was filed, which reasoned 
that the Committee in its optimism had 
neglected to consider fully the consequences 
of the dearth of data on the fate of TCDD 
in the food chain and in tissue. 

After due consideration of these contrast- 
ing opinions the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency* continued 
in effect the order of cancellation? In sub- 
sequent orders € the Administrator elaborated 
upon the reasons for continuing the can- 
cellation, as follows: 

1. A contaminant of 2,4,5-T—tetrachlo- 
rodibenzoparadioxin (TCDD, or dioxin)—is 
one of the most teratogenic chemicals known. 
The registrants have not established that 1 
part per million of this contaminant—or even 
0.1 ppm—in 2,4,5-T does not pose a danger 
to the public health and safety. 

2. There is a substantial possibility that 
even “pure” 2,4,5-T is itself a hazard to man 
and the environment. 

3. The dose-response curves for 2,45-T 
and dioxin have not been determined, and 
the possibility of “no effect” levels for these 
chemicals is only a matter of conjecture at 
this time. 

4. As with another well-known teratogen, 
thalidomide, the possibility exists that dioxin 
may be many times more potent in humans 
than in test animals. 

5. The registrants have not established that 
the dioxin and 2,4,5-T do not accumulate in 
body tissues. If one or both does accumulate, 
even small doses could build up to dangerous 
levels within man and animals, and possibly 
in the food chain as well. 
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6. The question of whether there are other 
sources of dioxin in the environment has 
not been fully explored. Such other sources, 
when added to the amount of dioxin from 
2,4,5-T, could result in a substantial total 
body burden for certain segments of the 
population. 

7. The registrants have not established that 
there is no danger from dioxins other than 
TCDD, such as the hexa- and heptadioxin 
isomers, which also can be present in 2,4,5- 
T, and which are known to be teratogenic. 

8. There is evidence that the polychloro- 
phenols in 2,4,5-T may decompose into di- 
oxin when exposed to high temperatures, 
such as might occur with incineration or 
even in the cooking of food. 

9. Studies of medical records in Vietnam 
hospitals, and clinics below the district capi- 
tal level suggests a correlation between the 
spraying of 2,4,5-T defoliant and the in- 
cidence of birth defects. 

10. The registrants have not established 
the need for 2,4,5-T in light of the above- 
mentioned risks, Benefits from 2,4,5-T should 
be determined at a public hearing, but 
tentative studies by this agency have shown 
little necessity for those uses of 2,4,5-T 
which are now at Issue. 

These expressions of doubt as to the safety 
of and necessity for using 2,4,5-T on human 
food crops are now among the issues for 
adjudication in this Consolidated Proceed- 
ing. 

Registrant Dow Chemical Company then 
obtained an injunction against further ad- 
ministrative action on 2,4,5-T After almost 
two years of “interlocutory judicial joust- 
ing” ™ the legal impediments to a public 
hearing were removed when the U.S. Court of 
Appeals overturned the lower court injunc- 
tion. 

At this time significant new information 
was revealed which altered the course of this 
controversy. Residues of 2,4,5-T related TCDD 
were reported in Vietnamese fish and crusta- 
ceans, and the development of the refined 
instrument sensitivity (parts per trillion) 
necessary for determining whether TCDD is 
penetrating into the United States environ- 
ment was disclosed, 

In response to the greatly increased ana- 
lytical sensitivity, Respondent initiated an 
extensive environmental and human moni- 
toring project for TCDD. The finding of 
TCDD in Vietnamese fish disclosed a poten- 
tial threat to public health and to the envi- 
ronment from even the non-food uses of 2,4, 
5-T (rangeland, rights of way, forestry), and 
in response, pursuant to section 6(b)(2) of 
the FIFRA as amended, EPA issued a Notice 
of Intent to Hold a Hearing to determine 
whether all remaining registered uses of 2,4, 
5-T should be cancelled.” 

The issues therein designated for hearing, 
in addition to those already set for hearing 
on the cancelled food uses of 2,4,5-T, are as 
follows: 

A. The health hazards to man and to other 
animals which may be caused by 2,4,5-T 
and/or its extremely toxic contaminant, 
2,3,7,8,-tetrachlorodienzo—p-dioxin (TCDD), 
with emphasis on the following: 

1. Is 2,4,5-T or TCDD a teratogen? 

2. Does 2,4,5-T or TCDD induce other ad- 
verse reproductive effects? 

3. Is 2,4,5-T or TCDD a mutagen? 

4. Is 2,4,5-T or TCDD a carcinogen? 

5. Can exposure to 2,4,5-T or TCDD induce 
sublethal chronic health effects? 

6. Can chronic, low-level exposure to 2,4, 
5-T and/or TCDD cause delayed lethality? 

B. The extent of the health risk for man 
and other animals posed by 2,4,5-T and 
TCDD, with emphasis on the following con- 
ditions: 

1. Can additional TCDD be generated in 
the environment by the thermal stress of 
2.4,5-T or its metabolites? 
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2. Can 2,4,5-T or TCDD persist and bio- 
accumulate in the environment? 

3. What are the avenues of human and 
animal exposure to 2,4,5-T and TCDD? For 
example, can aerial drift or water transport 
of 2,4,5-T or TCDD cause movement of these 
compounds away from the site of applica- 
tion? 

4. Are 2,4,5-T or TCDD residues being 
stored and accumulated in the human food 
supply and in human and animal tissue, in- 
cluding humans and wildlife directly ex- 
posed to 2,4,5-T? 

5. Are other dioxins and similar contami- 
nants, besides TCDD, present in 2,4,5-T and, 
if so, what risk to health do they consti- 
tute? 

6. What are other environmental sources 
of dioxins particularly TCDD, and do these 
sources enhance the total dioxin body burden 
and exacerbate the health risks raised by 
2,4,5-T and related TCDD? 

7. What are the current levels of dioxins 
in registered 2,4,5-T products and in tech- 
nical material used to formulate these prod- 
ucts? 

8. Do the current methods of manufacture 
of 2,4,5-T provide for consistently low levels 
of dioxins in the final technical product 
and what are the quality control measures 
used to minimize dioxin levels? 

C. The necessity for the continuation of 
the registered uses of 2,4,5-T, with emphasis 
on the following: 

1. What are the pests which each regis- 
tered use is intended to control and the de- 
gree of control achieved by each use? 

2. What is the cost, timing, and rate of 
application of 2,4,5-T for each use? 

8. What alternative controls exist for each 
registered use and what is the cost and effec- 
tiveness of each alternative? 

4. Do alternative pesticide products cause 
adverse environmental effects? 

5. What are the economic implications of 
these alternatives, including that of no 
control? 

By motion of Respondent on October 2, 
1973 and order of the Chief Administrative 
Law Judge on November 12, 1973 these hear- 
ings on all registered uses of 2,4,5-T have 
been consolidated into the proceeding herein. 


LEGAL FRAMEWORK OF THE PROCEEDING 


From this Consolidated Proceeding a final 
determination will be derived as to whether 
the registrations of 2,4,5-T should be can- 
celled. This decision by the Administrative 
Law Judge and ultimately by the Adminis- 
trator is shaped significantly by certain 
principles. 

The registrations at issue must fall unless 
it can be convincingly demonstrated that 
these uses of 2,4,5-T do not cause unreason- 
able adverse effects on the environment.“ 
In reaching the determination as to unrea- 
sonable adverse environmental effects, the 
risk to public health and to wildlife must be 
balanced against any benefit to the public’s 
welfare from continued use of 2,4,5-T. Con- 
stituents of the overall balance are the an- 
swers to scientific and technical questions 
posed as issues for this hearing, supra. It is 
the burden of Registrants and of the Inter- 
venors in behalf of continued registration to 
answer these questions and to persuade the 
Administrative Law Judge and the Adminis- 
trator by clear and convincing evide that 
each contested use of 2,4,5-T does not present 
an unacceptable risk of adverse environmen- 
tal effects, 

That Respondent must go forward with 
an affirmative exposition of those facts which 
indicate why the food uses of 2,4 5-T should 
be cancelled and which address the ques- 
tions raised as to all 2,4,5-T uses does not 
obviate Registrants’ burden of ultimate per- 
suasion on each issue of this proceeding. 

RESPONSE TO THE HEARING ISSUES 


Information available to Respondent will 
work considerably to resolve the issues in the 
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2,4,5-T controversy. In its First Pre-Hearing 
Brief, Respondent sets forth that informa- 
tion which is now developed. Respondent’s 
current data, however, does not thoroughly 
illuminate certain areas of inquiry. In this 
regard, it is anticipated that Registrants, in 
attempting to demonstrate the safety of and 
social necessity for their pesticide product, 
will adduce significant new data, derived 
from thorough research and field monitoring, 
particularly on the crucial questions involy- 
ing the toxicity of low-levels of TCDD. The 
Advisory Committee requested such data in 
May, 1971. Surely the intervening 234 years 
has been sufficient for Registrants to under- 
take meaningful research on these ques- 
tions.* : 

Many of the issues presented in the Ad- 
ministrator’s 2,4,5-T Orders of November 4, 
1971 and April 13, 1972 are subsumed under 
issues contained in the Statement of Issues 
of July 19, 1973. Where appropriate herein, 
Respondent has grouped these related issues. 
The numerous subsidiary questions are dis- 
cussed first; ultimate questions are then dis- 
cussed where Respondent is prepared to 
adopt a regulatory position. 

A. The health hazards to man and to other 
animals which may be caused by 2,4,5-T 
and/or its extremely toxic contaminant, 
2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin (TCDD), 
with emphasis on the following: 

TERATOGENICITY 


1. Is 2,4,5-T or TCDD a teratogen? 

A contaminant of 2,4,5-T—tetrachlorodi- 
benzoparadioxin (TCDD, or dioxin)—is one 
of the most teratogenic chemicals known. 
The registrants have not established that 1 
part per million of this contaminant—or 
even 0.1 ppm—in 2,4,5-T does not pose a dan- 
ger to the public health and safety. 

There is a substantial possibility that even 
“pure” 2,4,5-T is itself a hazard to man 
and the environment. 

The dose-response curves for 2,4,5-T and 
dioxin have not been determined, and the 
possibility of “no effect” levels for these 
chemicals is only a matter of conjecture at 
this time. 

As with another well-known teratogen, 
thalidomide, the possibility exists that dioxin 
may be many times more potent in humans 
than in test animals. 

Studies of medical records in Vietnam hos- 
pitals and clinics below the district capital 
level suggest a correlation between the spray- 
ing of 2,4,5-T defoliant and the incidence 
of birth defects. 

Teratology is concerned with the origin 

and development of congenital malforma- 
tions, which are abnormalities in the struc- 
tural or functional development of the em- 
bryo or fetus. Embryotoxicity is a more gen- 
eral term which describes fetal toxicity, 
growth retardation and teratology. It is clear 
that 2,4,5-T and TCDD constitute a poten- 
tial teratogenic and embryotoxic hazard to 
man. 
Ascertaining the effect of 2,4,5-T on the 
fetus has been complicated by the presence 
of various amounts of TCDD in the tested 
2,4,5-T. However, tests with 2,4,5-T in which 
the content of TCDD was 1 ppm or less in- 
dicate that even so-called “pure” 2,4,5-T is 
teratogenic. Terata including kidney abnor- 
malities and deformed eyes and tails has been 
induced by 2,4,5-T in different strains of 
rats at levels of 100mg/kg/day. Embryo- 
toxicity has been induced in rats as doses as 
low as 50mg/kg.* 

Fetal deformities, including exencepha- 
ly, missing eyelids, delayed head ossifica- 
tion and cleft palate were produced in ham- 
sters tested with 2,4,5-T at doses from 40 to 
80 mg/kg, containing less than 0.1 ppm 
TCDD The dosage of 80 mg/Kg caused a 
significant decrease in the percentage of 
viable fetuses per litter. A dosage of 40 mg/ 
kg with no detectable TODD caused de- 
creases both in the percentage of viable fe- 
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tuses and in the average fetal weight. In- 
creasing the amount of TCDD in the 2,4,5-T 
generally increased the incidence of adverse 
effects in the hamster. 

Courtney and Moore” using 2,4,5-T at 
100 mg/kg, containing less than .05 ppm 
TCDD produced cleft palate and kidney mal- 
formations in three strains of mice. Roll 19 
demonstrated that 2,4,5-T can produce cleft 
palate in mice at 35 mg/kg. Neubert and 
Dillman” induced cleft palate in mice with 
45 mg/kg 2,4,5-T, containing less than .02 
ppm TCDD. As little as 15 mg/kg of purified 
2,4,5-T and 12 mg/kg of 2,4,5-T butyl ester 
caused a decrease in fetal weight (fetotoxic- 
ity). 
TCDD has been demonstrated to be a po- 
tent teratogen and embryotoxicant induc- 
ing adverse effects in the microgram per kilo- 
gram (ug/kg) range in all species tested. 
Two teratogenic effects have been clearly 
related to TCDD, cleft palate and kidney ab- 
normalities™ Other effects include involu- 
tion of lymphatic tissues, predominately a 
drastic reduction in the size of the thymus, 
the spleen and the lymph nodes. Because 
this impairment of the lympatic organs 
causes a postnatal impairment of a basic de- 
fense system and thereby causes a pro- 
nounced reduction in postnatal survival the 
effect may be considered teratogenic, even 
though they may also occur in young or 
adult animals treated with TCDD. 

Other TCDD effects are embryotoxic, not 
teratogenic, and are also induced in adult 
and young animals under the toxic influence 
of TCDD. These are intestinal hemorrhage, 
the infiltration of fat into the liver, subcut- 
aneous edema and delayed ossification.” 
Sparschi, et al** found increased fetal mor- 
tality, early and late fetal resorption and 
intestinal hemorrhage of the fetus of rats at 
a dietary dose of .125-.2 ug/kg. In this study 
no embryotoxic effects were noticed at .03 
ug/kg; a dose approximately 600 ppt in the 
rats diet during the critical period of preg- 
nancy, Courtney and Moore * produced kid- 
ney abnormalities in rat fetuses with .5 
ug/kg TCDD. They reported cleft palate and 
kidney abnormalities in three strains of mice 
after dams were injected with 1 to 3 ug/kg 
during days 6-15 of pregnancy. Neubert * re- 
ported a clear-cut potentiating teratogenic 
effect between 2,4,5-T and TCDD. 

Available knowledge makes demonstrating 
the presence of a public risk of 2,4,5-T, 
TCDD-induced birth defects less difficult 
than assessing the magnitude of that risk. 
One gap in the state of the medical art is 
precise knowledge of the predictive value for 
man of terata testing in animals. Imprecision 
is inherent in extrapolating from test animals 
to man, but the application of certain guide- 
lines demonstrates the importance of such 
testing in predicting risk to man: 

1. Society should not knowlingly permit 
its members to be used as divining rods for 
discerning hidden destructive forces. Labora- 
tory animals are, therefore, not a conven- 
fence but a necessity if public agencies are 
not to await the noticeable occurrence of 
human birth defects which can be traced 
directly to a specific source before taking 
protective measures. 

Even a significant increase in human birth 
defects which might be related to 2,4.5-T, 
TCDD would likely be inapparent from nor- 
mal observation of the incidence of birth 
defects, There is no national registry of tera- 
togenic effects. Nor has any major human 
teratogen been detected by prospective moni- 
toring of the population at large. The tera- 
togenicity of X-ray, German measles, thali- 
domide and methyl mercury were recognized 
not by epidemiological survey but rather by 
individual medical practitioners who ob- 
served small “clusters” of deformities and 
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traced them to the source.” The terata in- 
duced in laboratory animals by 2,4,5-T, 
TCDD, primarily cleft palate and kidney ab- 
normalities, are not so egregious (as con- 
trasted, for example, with the absence of 
limbs, caused by thalidomide) as to make 
an increase in the human incidence of such 
deformities readily noticeable. 

The fact that public exposure to TCDD 
would likely come through residues in the 
food supply, would prohibit even the 
“cluster” approach to detecting human 
terata, such as was pursued in the cases of 
thalidomide and other major teratogens, 
rendering a very real effect from 2,4,5-T, 
TCDD all the more hidden from detection by 
observation of the population. These infor- 
mational voids compel reliance upon test 
animals, 


2. Physiological variations existing between 
test animals and man do not necessarily indi- 
cate that man will be unresponsive or less 
responsive to 2,4,5-T and TCDD. They may 
be such as to render man more susceptible. 
Variations may exist between man and test 
animal in the distribution and release of 
TCDD during vital periods in organogenisis, 
in the time and degree of association of TCDD 
with the embryo or fetus, and in the elim- 
ination of TCDD from the maternal and fetal 
receptors, Little is understood about the 
etiology of birth defects. Even less is known 
about the long-term behavior of tetra-dioxin 
in the body of mammals. Nothing is known 
about the retention, distribution and elim- 
ination of TCDD in the human organism. 
Man may thus respond more readily than 
test animals to this teratogen, 

The thalidomide experience is demonstra- 
tive. The lowest observed effective dose for 
human terata was .5 mg/kg/day. The ham- 
ster, dog, rat and mouse exhibited effects at 
350, 100, 50 and mg/kg/day, respectively.” 

Thus, laboratory tests on mammalian 
species showing that 2,4,5-T and TCDD are 
teratogenic present real grounds for concern. 
But these animal tests permit no more re- 
fined a practical conclusion, particularly as 
to TCDD, than that a risk of unknown mag- 
nitude exists of causing human birth defects 
by using 2,4,5-T so as to contaminate the 
public food supply. There is no accepted pro- 
cedure for setting safe levels for man based 
on no-effect levels for terata produced in the 
laboratory. 

The potential greater sensitivity of man to 
this teratogen renders highly tenuous any 
effort to extrapolate “no effect” levels for 
man, In addition, there is no widely accepted 
scientific procedure for establishing a safe 
level for teratogens in the food supply. Fur- 
ther, reliable no-effect levels for tetra-dioxin, 
in the laboratory species tested, which take 
into account a proportionality between the 
number of animals tested and the resultant 
teratogenic effect, may not have been ascer- 
tained. For example, in the case of thalido- 
mide, a teratogen much more potent in man 
than in the tested animals, laboratory tests 
may have failed to designate a threshold level 
even for the test animals.” In this regard, the 
fact that laboratory testing on TCDD (carried 
out on very small numbers of animals) 
demonstrates its teratogenic action at ex- 
tremely low levels casts even greater doubt 
on the wisdom of attempting to set an accept- 
able “Safe level” for the millions of people at 
presumptive risk. 

Other difficulties make impossible at pres- 
ent predicting an acceptable no effect level 
for this teratogen. Just as man may be much 
more susceptible than test animals, some 
persons in the exposed, at-risk population 
will be more susceptible to teratogenic effects 
than others. The genetics of cleft palate, for 
example, indicate varying susceptibilities to 
the inheritance of this birth defect.” Fur- 
ther, only a fraction of the women who took 
thalidomide gave birth to deformed chil- 
dren.” With varying individual susceptibil- 
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ities, establishing one level for the protection 
of all women would be speculation. 

There is also lacking any clear indication 
that human exposure to 2,4,5-T, TCDD has 
not caused significant increases in birth 
defects. Past surveys of human exposure have 
not arrived at statistically significant con- 
clusions. However the report to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science * 
does indicate higher stillbirths and malfor- 
mations in certain areas and during periods 
of the heaviest 2,4,5-T defoliation campaign 
in Vietnam. That a spurious effect may have 
been produced in this survey by incomplete 
data does not, however, necessarily indicate 
that the effect was to exaggerate the inci- 
de ce of stillbirths and terata. Rather, the 
importance of this effect may as well have 
been to disguise a higher level of birth 
defects.™ 

Available information, then, depicts a 
hazard of birth defects from 2,4,5-T and re- 
lated TCDD. The magnitude of the risk can- 
not be reliably quantified. The extent, there- 
fore, of the hazard to man must depend on 
the risk of human exposure, particularly to 
tetra-dioxin. Where the risk of such ex- 
posure is direct, Respondent will seek the 
final cancellation of the related 2,4,5-T use. 
Where information as to the risk of human 
exposure is less clear, Registrants must bear 
the burden of demonstrating that the risk 
is de minimis or that the particular pesti- 
cide use in question has compelling public 
importance, so as to outweigh even a minor 
threat of human exposure. 

A.2, DOES 2,4,5-T INDUCE OTHER ADVERSE 

REPRODUCTIVE EFFECTS? 


Substantial questions have been raised as 
to whether adverse reproductive effects are 
induced by 2,4,5-T and TCCD. Moore, et al.™ 
have reported adverse postnatal effects on 
the kidneys of mice whose dams were treated 
with TCDD. The importance of TCDD in 
mothers milk is suggested by the fact that 
the highest incidence of kidney abnormal- 
ity occurred in those progeny whose mothers 
had been treated with TCDD during the 
nursing period, 

2,4,5-T administered during pregnancy has 
been demonstrated to cause increased res- 
toration and decreased fetal and maternal 
weight. Thomas and Lloyd% found that 
2,4,5-T behaved similarly to other organo- 
chlorines, e.g., dieldrin and DDT, in decreas- 
ing the ability of the mouse prostrate gland 
to accumulate androgen, probably the conse- 
quence of reducing the actual uptake of 
androgen. The research with “toxic fat,” 
infra, p. 24, showed a marked decrease in 
spermatogenesis linked to TCDD. It is known 
that decreased sexual drive is among the re- 
ported chronic symptoms of persons who 
have been occupationally exposed to 2,4,5-T, 
TCDD. 

The significance of these indicators for hu- 
man or wildlife reproduction is unclear. 
While Registrants must attempt to demon- 
strate the unimportance of such facts, it is 
unfortunate that there has been a failure to 
complete necessary multi-generation repro- 
ductive studies with 2,4,5-T, TCDD. 

A.3. IS 2,4,5-T OR TCDD A MUTAGEN? 


As with the various reproductive effects 
noted, there are indications that TCDD is 
mutagenic. One in vitro study * wth bacteria 
exposed to 2,4,5-T noted no mutagenic ef- 
fects. However, a practical negative conclu- 
sion cannot be reached from this study. 
Here, also, Registrants’ laboratory research 
and cecupational hygiene information should 
be adduced to speak more clearly to the 
question of the importance for man of these 
risks. 

Hussain, et al. using three distinct bac- 
terial systems reported TCDD to be muta- 
genic. Jackson demonstrated a dramatic 
inhibition of mitosis and the production of 
cytological abnormalities in the African 
blood lilly at levels of .2 to 1 ug/1 TODD. 
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A4, IS 2,4,5-T OR TCDD A CARCINOGEN? 


The carcinogenic potential of 2,4,5-T re- 
lated TCDD exists. The available information 
conveys no discernible indication that 2,4,5- 
T itself, is a carcinogen. 

The carcinogenic potential of TCDD is de- 
termined from the following work. Buu-Hol, 
et al reported that intraperitoneal doses of 
TCDD (1 and 10 mg/kg) induced liver lesions 
in rats. These lesions were characterized by 
amisokaryosis, frequent binucleation, and 
focal hyperplasia of Kuffer cells. They also 
reported a similarity between TCDD and 
known heptacarcinogenic compounds in the 
effects on microsomal hydroxylases and in 
reducing liver arginase.“ 

Gupta, et al reported degenerative liver 
lesions and large multinucleated heptatocy- 
tes, produced by 10 ug/kg/day TCDD in rats 
for 13 days. The researchers conclude that 
the presence of these cells, the increased 
number of mitotic figures, and the pleo- 
morphism of cord cells point to the need for 
assessing the possibility that TCDD induces 
hyperplastic nodules or neoplasms, 


A.5. CAN EXPOSURE TO 2,4,5-T OR TCDD INDUCE 
SUB-LETHAL CHRONIC HEALTH EFFECTS? 


6. CAN CHRONIC, LOW-LEVEL EXPOSURE TO 2,4,5— 
T AND/OR TCDD CAUSE DELAYED LETHALITY? 


Except for the potential reproductive and 
mutagenic damage previously discussed, 
available information does not indicate that 
exposure to low levels of 2,4,5-T, itself, in- 
duces chronic effects. The apparent rapid 
human excretion of 2,4,5-T tends to support 
a tentative conclusion that chronic fll health 
would not be expected from long-term low- 
level exposure.* 

The same cannot be said for 2,4,5-T related 
TCDD or other possible toxic contaminants 
of 2,4,5-T. The facts on TCDD’s chronic 
health effects are of major evidentiary con- 
cern. These facts describe a pernicious, little 
understood toxicant, capable in minute 
quantities of inducing a variety of chronic 
illness and, perhaps, of causing death as a 
delayed response to exposure. The burden 
of mitigating this concern must be particu- 
larly heavy for Registrants in that the risk 
is clearly raised by every available research 
effort and the lifetime feeding studies in 
mammalian species, necesary to effectively 
lay to rest these strong signals, have not been 
conducted. 

Of major concern is the effect of TCDD 
on lymphoid tissue, previously discussed.“ 
Related to such impairment of an organism's 
basic defense system is the conclusion of 
Vos, et al“ that TCDD at sublethal doses 
suppresses the cell-mediated immunity in 
both mice and guinea pigs. The authors sug- 
gest that, in the absence of major pathologic 
effects except in the lymphoid system, the 
death caused by sub-lethal doses was due to 
impairment of the organism defense mecha- 
nism, Zinkl, et al.¢ observed TCDD related 
lymphophenila in mice and guinea pigs, a re- 
sult which is consistent with its noted im- 
muno-suppressive effects. 

Allen and Carstens 4? fed monkeys various 
percentages of “toxic fat”, reported to con- 
tain 35 ppm of TCDD and other dioxions. 
There was an inverse relationship between 
the percent toxic fat in the diets and the 
number of days the monkeys survived. Mon- 
keys fed 5 or 10% began dying around the 
third month. At the lowest dose, the total 
dioxin intake which produced a mean sur- 
vival time of 445 days was 2.15 mg/1.“ In all 
test groups, the TCDD induced a variety of 
chronic illness one or two months before 
death, including alopecia and subcutaneous 
edema, focal neurosis of the liver, gastric 
ulcers, reduced hematopoiesis and sperma- 


togenesis, 
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These test data suggest that TCDD poison- 
ing may be cumulative.“ 

Daily doses of 10 ug/kg/TCDD killed 15 of 
16 rats, on days 15 through 31. Rats receiv- 
ing 1 ug/kg for 31 days suffered decreased 
weight gain which was reversed after cessa~ 
tion of dosing. A no effect level was not found 
and whether withdrawal after chronic ex- 
posure may reverse more serious ill-effects is 
unclear. Dosing guinea pigs with 1 ug/kg & 
week killed all animals, on the average with- 
in four weeks.™ 

Fries ™ added TCDD (C™ labelled) in the 
diet of rats at 7 and 20 ppb. The rats were 
placed on the feed for 6 weeks and with- 
drawn for 4 weeks. After 6 weeks of feeding 
a plateau in the body residues had appar- 
ently not been attained in either sex. De- 
creased feed consumption and weight gain 
were observed, The liver/body weight ratio 
was also increased. This effect was reversed 
by withdrawal but only as to the lower dose. 

Poland and Glover™ using the chick em- 
bryo conclude that TCDD is approximately 3 
orders of magnitude more potent than other 
known porphyrogenic compounds. Goldstein, 
et al™ also conclude that TCDD is the most 
potent porphyrogenic chemical known. A 
single dose of 150 ug/kg TCDD caused a 
4,000 fold increase in the uroporphyrin con- 
tent of the mice livers within 3 weeks and 
increased induction of ALA synthetase. Simi- 
lar effects were induced by weekly doses of 
25 ug/kg for one month, In addition to por- 
phyria, extensive liver damage, atrophy of 
the thymus, edema and terminal hemor- 
rhages were observed, The authors suggest 
effects may be seen at lower levels after 
longer periods of exposure. 

Because the effects of long-term exposure 
to low levels of TCDD remain undetermined, 
an acceptable level for man cannot be set. If 
TCDD exposure causes delayed lethality or, 
if continuous impingement of TCDD on hu- 
man organs otherwise causes cumulative ef- 
fects, or if TCDD concentrates in human 
tissue, a level of exposure which would be 
safe for the general population may not ex- 
ist. Even residues below the current level of 
detection may be unsafe. 

A, THE RISK TO THE ENVIRONMENT 
(NON-HUMAN) 

Of the twenty or so different chemical 
compounds commonly called 2,4,5-T, each 
contains impurities or inert ingredients in 
the technical pesticide product, Among these 
impurities is such “inert” material as TCDD. 
The total published wildlife toxicological in- 
formation for these compounds and their 
impurities is slightly more than zero. 

An abundance of data on other toxicants © 
has permitted Respondent in its regulatory 
posture to parse with relative precision. With 
little environmental data now available, Re- 
spondent will adhere to certain guidelines, 
derived from existing knowledge, in its ef- 
fort to illuminate the sphere of ecological 
hazard. Hopefully, Registrants and their in- 
tervenors by proffering reliable field and lab- 
oratory data on the degree of environmental 
risk, will also avoid parsing with a cleaver. 
Surely Registrants cannot insist that “body 
counts” are necessary before the trier of fact 
herein can reasonably conclude that unac- 
ceptable risk to the non-human environ- 
ment exists. Respondents environmental 
guidelines for this proceeding are as follows: 

(1) The “indirect” ecological effects on 
wildlife from using 2,4,5-T are a subject for 
discussion in this hearing. Many wild species 
are dependent for their very survival upon 
the availability of specific habitats. Some 
must have even specific plants to exist, For 
example, “range management,” the wide- 
spread, indiscriminate removal of sagebrush 
by 2,4,5-T (or by other means), will elimi- 
nate the sage grouse which depends upon 
sagebrush for 99% of its food. Similarly, the 
Montana Fish and Game Commission showed 
that 2,4,5-T used for total brush control In 
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one area had caused an 86% reduction in 
mule deer." The Registrants and appropri- 
ate Intervenors must discuss the extent of 
such range management, and the environ- 
mental as well as the economical acceptabil- 
ity of more restricted brush control or strip 
spraying, by which areas of brush necessary 
for wildlife habitat are left standing. 

(2) There is no reason to assume that the 
demonstrated low-level toxicity of tetra- 
dioxin is not exerting its effect in the en- 
vironment. Rangeland application of 2,4,5-T 
may amount to 4 pounds acid equivalent 
per acre, resulting in 120-960 ppm on grasses. 
The dioxin content of the grasses therefore 
could reach .96 ppb assuming an initial 
TCDD level of 1 ppm in the 2,4,5-T. Grass- 
eating wildlife species with an acute oral 
LD,, of .6 ug/kg (that of the most sensitive 
non-wildlife species tested so far, the guinea 
pig) would consume a median lethal dosage 
by the time of ingesting one-half their body 
weight in grasses, a feat which would require 
one to three days for small species. Less 
TCDD could produce teratogenic effects. 
Given the extremely rapid environmental 
scavenging of dead or deformed small spe- 
cies, the detection of such field mortalities 
would be extremely difficult. 

(3) Information discussed, infra, indicates 
the capacity of TCDD to penetrate, persist, 
to move and to bio-concentrate in the 
aquatic and terrestrial environment. Given 
the incomparable toxicity of this small 
molecular compound, and given the practical 
nonexistence of facts about its ecological 
effects, the Respondent suggests that it can- 
not make a reliable conclusion that TCDD 
is not causing serious environmental injury. 
Demonstrating a socially acceptable risk is 
the obligation of Registrants. 

B. The Extent of the Health Risk for Man 
and Other Animals Posed by 2,4,5-T and 
TCDD, with Emphasis on the Following: 

1. Can Additional TCDD be Generated in 
the Environment by the Thermal Stress of 
2,4,5-T or its Metabolites? 

There is Evidence that the Polychloro- 
phenol in 2,4,5-T May Decompose into 
Dioxin when Exposed to High Temperatures, 
Such as Might Occur with Incineration or 
Even Cooking of Food. 

TCDD can be generated by the thermal 
stress of 2,4,5-T and some of its metabolites. 
This raises the potential for the generation 
of additional dioxin under environmental 
conditions. The widespread use of 2,4,5-T, 
coupled with the persistency of TCDD and 
its extreme toxicity, therefore, raise the pos- 
sibility that people may be exposed to a 
latent destructive force—the accidental or 
unknown triggering of the thermal release 
mechanism by which “harmless” amounts of 
2,4,5—T, its esters or salts, converts to lethal 
tetra-dioxin. 

Tests demonstrate the thermal conver- 
sion of alkaline salts of 2,4,5-T into TCDD. 
Sodium 2,4,5-Trichlorophenate held at the 
melting point produced measureable quanti- 
ties of TCDD. Baughman and Meselson ” re- 
port they have repeatedly formed TCDD at 
the 1000 to 2000 ppm level by heating the 
sodium salt of 2,4,5-T, a form most likely to 
persist on wood. 

Recent work by Thomas ™ corroborates the 
observations of Baughman and Meselson, A 
summary of these findings is as follows: 

1. When the sodium salt of 2,4,5-T+Cu+ 
NaOH are heated in a closed tube (entire 
tube heated) at 450°C for 6 hours, ca 10 ppm 
of TCDD are produced. 

2. When the sodium salt of 2,4,5-T and 
2,4,5-trichlorophenol are heated in an open 
tube (only the bottom of the tube is heated) 
in a sand bath at 350° for 744 hours, between 
250 and 500 ppm of TCDD are produced, 

3. When the sodium salt of 2,4,5-T and 
2,4,5-trichlorophenol are heated in a closed 
tube (entire tube heated) at 350° for 7 
hours, ca 1500-3000 ppm of TCDD are 
formed, 
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Thus three independent groups have 
demonstrated this thermal conversion into 
TCDD." 

Pyrolysis has also been shown to form 
dioxins from chlorophenates, under pre- 
sumably anhydrous conditions.” Five chloro- 
phenates, from 2.4 dichlorophenate to penta- 
chlorophenate were tested, each formed a 
corresponding dioxin. 

Crosby™ reports the formation of octa- 
chiorodioxin from the burning of wood 
troated with pentachlorophenol. 

Buu-Hoi reported the formation of tetra- 
dioxin from burning vegetation. No details 
are available on the procedures followed in 
burning the foliage or in collecting the sam- 
ples. Analyses of the mass spectra asserted 
to be that of TCDD do not appear completely 
valid.“ 

Most existing tests on the burning or the 
heating of 2,4,5-T treated products (vege- 
tation, meat, fat) have not produced detect- 
able tetra-dioxin.* But the level of analytical 
sensitivity in these experiments was .05 to .1 
ppm. Current sensitivity for such analyses is 
down to about 5 parts per trillion. The gen- 
eration of TCDD at levels much lower than 
.05 ppm would be toxicologically significant. 
In addition, the multitude of environmental 
conditions under which 2,4,5-T, its salts and 
esters, can be exposed to thermal stress 
makes complete laboratory replication im- 
possible and prohibits reliance on only a few 
negative laboratory tests. 

B.2. CAN 2,4,5-T OR TCDD PERSIST AND 
BIOACCUMULATE? 


The registrants have not established that 
the dioxin and 2,4,5-T do not accumulate in 
body tissues. If one or both does accumulate 
even small doses could build up to danger- 
ous levels within man and animals, and pos- 
sibly in the food chain as well. 


B.4, ARE 2,4,5-T OR TCDD RESIDUES BEING STORED 
AND ACCUMULATED IN THE HUMAN FOOD SUP- 
PLY AND IN HUMAN AND ANIMAL TISSUE, IN- 
CLUDING HUMANS AND WILDLIFE DIRECTLY 
EXPOSED TO 2,4,5-T 


2,4,5-T does not appear to be a persistent 
compound, but not enough is known about 
its metabolic products or pathways and about 
the presence of conjugated including 
“bound” products, and therefore undetected 
residues in foods resulting from the use of 
2,4,5-T. 

Unfortunately, methods for the determina- 
tion of “bound” residues will only detect 
those conjugated products to the extent to 
which they are subject to the technique in 
use. For example, the method of Chow, et 
al can lead to significantly higher results 
for “bound” residues of 2,4,5-T in rice straw 
than the method of Yip and Ney or the cur- 
rent method of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration.” There remains however, the pos- 
sibllity of the presence of other conjugated 
products not so cleaved which would not be 
detected. Much of this area has not been 
clarified by the Registrant. 

Many species metabolize 2,4,5-T.” Also, 
2,4,5-T can be rapidly degraded by soil orga- 
nisms, usually not persisting into the next 
growing season. The degradation rate in soil 
is influenced by climatic conditions and mi- 
crobial action.” Because definitive soil metab- 
olism studies are unavailable the buildup of 
persistent metabolites, however, cannot be 
discounted. Nor can movement of 2,4,5-T 
metabolites into rotational crops be dis- 
counted since current analytical techniques 
may be unresponsive to residues of bound 
2,4,5-T or its metabolites, 

Storage of 2,4.5-T metabolites in the tissues 
of certain aquatic organisms may also occur. 
Exposure of fish to degraded 2,4,-D residues 
results in tissue accumulation of metab- 
olites.™! It is reasonable to conclude, based 
on the similarity of many of the degradation 
products of 2,4,-D and 2,4,5-T, that aquatic 
organisms would also store 2,4,5-T metab- 
olites. 


“Footnotes at end of article. 
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Considerable data exists on the persistence 
of 2,4,5-T in grasses." Rapid decline of 
2,4,5-T residue is observed, starting imme- 
diately after treatment and reaching “negli- 
gible” levels in about 6 months. This decline 
must be the combined result of dilution, 
plant metabolism, surface erosion, volatiliza- 
tion and photodegradation. Residues of 
24,5-T and of the 2,4,5-Trichlorophenyl 
moiety in milk and meat resulting from the 
use of 2,4,5-T in pastures and on rangeland 
have been reviewed.: While the author con- 
cludes that residues in milk, meat, fat or 
meat by-products are not likely to be signifi- 
cant if 2,4,5-T is used according to label di- 
rection, more recent research shows that 
“bound” residues of 2,4,5-T In sheep and 
cattle livers may be measurable (> .05 ppm) 
even after withdrawal from a diet containing 
2,4,5-T,* No data are available on the fate of 
metabolic products from forest or right-of 
way applications of 2,4,5-T. 

Monitoring of human food supply appears 
to corroborate these conclusions on the per- 
sistency of 2,4,5-T, although nothing is 
known about potential metabolites of 2,4,5-T 
in human food or the presence of bound 
residues which are not subject to detection 
by existing 2,4,5-T analytical methods. 

Since 1969 the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (FDA) has monitored for chloro- 
phenoxy acetic acids in the following com- 
modities: 

(1) Whole grains for human use, such as 
wheat, corn, rice, oats, etc. 

(2) Animal by products including slaugh- 
tered mammals and fowl. 

(3) Milk, 

(4) Other dairy products, 

From 1969-1971, 19 of 1226 samples con- 
tained 2,4,5,-T or 2,4,-D derivatives, rang- 
ing from a trace to .02 ppm. All but one sam- 
ple was milk. 

Earlier FDA results are summarized re- 
liably in the May 7, 1971 Advisory Committee 
Report, “From about 10,000 food and feed 
samples examined from 1964 through 1969 
only 25 contained trace amounts of 2,4,5-T 
(less than 0.1 ppm) and only two contained 
measurable amounts, 0.19 ppm in a sample 
of milk in 1965 and 0.29 ppm in a sample of 
sugar beets in 1966. Furthermore of the 134 
total diet samples involving 1600 food com- 
posites (Market Basket Survey) analyzed 
from 1964 through April 1969, only 3. con- 
tained 2,4,5-T. Two were dairy products con- 
taining 8 to 13% fat with .008 and 0.19 ppm 
in the fat. A single meat, fish and poultry 
composite from Boston consisting of 17 to 
23% of fat was found to contain .003 ppm 
2,4,5-T on a fat basis.”’ * 

Tetra-dioxin, on the other hand, is clearly 
both persistent and bioaccumulative. It re- 
sists microbial deteriorating. Out of 100 
microbial strains which degrade most per- 
sistent pesticides, only 5 showed any ability 
to degrade TCDD. Soil studies indicate that 
tetra-dioxin has a half-life of greater than 
one year.” That no metabolites were found in 
this research also indicates the absence of 
microbial degradation. Herbicide test plots 
sprayed with Agent Orange (2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T) have shown measurable amounts 
of TCDD several years after final treatment.” 

Model ecosystem studies suggest that 
TCDD bioconcentrates more than DDT. A 
two trophic level, model ecosystem with 
mosquito larvae and brook silverside min- 
nows demonstrated a bioaccumulation fac- 
tor of TCDD in minnows 540 times that of 
the TCDD in the water. DDT’s accumulation 
factor by comparison was 306.7 

A similar aquatic ecosystem showed cat- 
fish to accumulate tetradioxin in only three 
days by a factor of 14,000.* A direct relation- 
ship was observed between concentrations in 
ambient water and in the tissues of several 
aquatic species, when tetra-dioxin was in- 
troduced into the aquatic system in the form 
of treated sediment. The following illustrates 
the observed relationship between TCDD con- 
centration in soil and in the water: 
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TCDD Concentration in Soil (PPM): 0.1, 
0.01, 0.001, 0.0001. 

TCDD Concentration in Water 
7.13, 0.66, 0.26, 0.05. 

When the soil content was .1 ppm TCDD, 
various acquatic organisms accumulated 
the following levels of tetra-dioxin: 

Organism, TCDD level (PPM), and time 
of exposure: 

Algae, .08, 28-29 days. 

Duchweek, .03, 28-29 days. 

Snails, .12, 28-29 days. 

Daphnia, .16, 28-29 days. 

Gambusia, .44, 3 days. 

Catfish, .10, 3 days. 


Therefore, rice flood waters and sediment 
containing 2, 4, 5-T related TCDD may well 
transport tetra-dioxin from the ricefields 
to fish and crayfish, components of the hu- 
man food supply. For example, a one pound 
per acre treatment of rice with 2, 4, 5-T con- 
taining .1 ppm TCDD will generate a tetra- 
dioxin level of approximately 24 ppt in 
the upper %4 inch of soil. A graphical extrap- 
olation of the soilwater data discussed, 
supra, indicates that this could lead to a 
water concentration of 0.1 ppt. A direct cor- 
relation between water and fish concentra- 
tions would result in a tetra-dioxin level of 
28 ppt in fish within 3 days of exposure to 
rice flood water. 

Residue data corroborate these conclu- 
sions as to the persistency and bioaccumula- 
tion of 2, 4, 5-T related TCDD. 


Analysis of residues in Vietnamese shrimp 
and crustaceans detected significant levels 
of tetra-dioxin following defoliation treat- 
ments with 2,4,5-T in regions draining into 
the areas from which the shrimp were col- 
lected. It appears that these residues have 
not declined appreciably between 1970 and 
1973, although the defoliation ceased in 1969. 

Wildlife in the vicinity of areas of Agent 
Orange application at Eglin Air Force Base 
retained measurable levels of TCDD several 
years afte” use of the herbicide was stopped." 

Beef calves fed for 28 days on diets con- 
taining 100 and 1800 ppm 2,4,5-T with 5 
ppm TCDD, retained substantial amounts of 
tetra-dioxin in the fat and in the liver.“ 
It therefore appears that at least 25% of the 
dietary intake of tetra-dioxin may be stored 
in body tissues. Fries feeding rats 7 and 20 
ppb TCDD suggests that 75% of the total re- 
tained residues may be stored in the liver.™ 

Table I infra suggests that the withdrawal 
of cattle from a diet contaminated with ci- 
oxin for az long as one week may have little 
effect in decreasing TCDD residues. There- 
fore, current lael provisions requiring “feed 
off” periods on dioxin free food in order to 
assure the absence of dioxin residues in the 
meat are not likely to be effective in reducing 
tetra-dioxin residues if present in any sig- 
nificant amounts. 


Cattle, sheep and goats fed immediately 
after application of 2,4,5-T to rangeland ac- 
cumulated residues of tetra-dioxin in their 
fat from € to 41 ppt and in the liver from 
1 to 5 ppt.“ The tetra-dioxin content of the 
commercial 2,4,5-T used was .04 ppm. Using a 
factor of fat/TCDD diet of 2.1 (See Table I) 
one can calculate a value of 10.08 ppt, which 
could be expected in the fat of a young calf 
exvosed to similar residues. 

Monitoring of wildlife collected along 
rights of way in the U.S. demonstrates, as 
does the Vietnamese aquatic residue data, 
that 2,4,5-T related TCDD can enter the food 
chain from “non-food” uses. Shrews sampled 
accumulated tetra-dioxin residues up to 397 
ppt, averaging 202 ppt.* 

Thus, 2,4,5—-T related tetra-dioxin is per- 
sistent and it bioconcentrates. It is quite 
capable of penetrating into the environment 
and contaminating the human food supply. 
While Respondent is in the midst of exten- 
sive residue monitoring in order to define 
this hazard more precisely, it is now the obli- 
gation of those who profess the safety of this 
pesticide to prove their position in the face 
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TABLE 1.—TCDD LEVEL IN BEEF CALF FAT AND LIVER RESULTING FROM CONTROLLED EXPOSURE (28 DAYS) TO DIETS CONTAINING 


VARIOUS LEVELS OF CONTAMINATED 2,4,5-T 3 


Total amount 
of forfeited 


Total calf 
weight 
(kilograms) 


Dow Chemical Co. calf 
number (control) 


1 TCDD content of 2,4,5-T was 0.5 p.p. 


2 Based on a fat content of 13 percent ia a 500 Ib oon one Morrison, J. B., “Feeds and Feed- 


ing,” p. 202, Morrison Publishing Co., Ithaca, N.Y. (1954. 


B. 3. WHAT ARE THE AVENUES OF HUMAN AND 
ANIMAL EXPOSURE TO 2,4,5-T AND TCDD? FOR 
EXAMPLE CAN AERIAL DRIFT OR WATER TRANS- 
PORT OF 2,4,5-T OR TCDD CAUSE MOVEMENT OF 
THESE COMPOUNDS AWAY FROM THE SITE OF 
APPLICATION? 


Besides the contamination of the sites of 
2,4,5-T application with the uptake of pesti- 
cide residues by plants and animals in those 
areas and the resulting bio-concentration, 
there are indications that 2,4,5-T and re- 
lated tetra-dioxin will be transported aerially 
and by water beyond the sites of applica- 
tion, 

Aerial application of 2,4,5-T cannot be 
made without aerial drift. The magnitude of 
such dispersal depends on the droplet size, 
wind velocity, humidity, type of formulation 
used, alr temperature and altitude of the 
aircraft. 

Elaborate precautions taken with the aerial 
use of Tordon 225 (USEPA Reg. No. 464- 
407) exemplify this problem of drift on 
rangeland. Tordon 225, a formulation of 
2,4,5-T and picloram used to control mes- 
quite, cannot be aerially applied unless a 
buffer zone between food crops of up to 4 
mile is maintained. Aerial applicators are 
given special training. Similarly the aerial 
use of 2,4,D—a phenoxy herbicide, on Louisi- 
ana rice fields must not be applied closer 
than 4% mile to susceptible crops, and only 
under the supervision of a state inspector. 

In addition, drought conditions on the 
range and the persistency of tetra-dioxin in 
soil suggest the probability that TCDD con- 
tained in topsoil is transported by wind ero- 
sion. Thus, in any area of 2,4,5-T application, 
aerial distribution of 2,4,5-T and TCDD 
beyond the immediate site of application, 
uptake from there and further transport, are 
distinct probabilities. The absence of air 
monitoring samples of TCDD prevents a 
determination of whether TCDD persists and 
is transported long distances in the atmos- 
phere. 

Similarly, while Respondent has not yet 
completed fleld monitoring, it is probable 
that water transport of TCDD occurs. Given 
the demonstrated persistency of TCDD in 
the soil, gulley and sheet erosion would be 
expected to carry silt particles from the upper 
layers of soil into bodies of water for trans- 
port. This would be especially true as to 
poorer quality, over-grazed rangelands, where 
the ratio of grass tuft to bare ground is low. 
In poor-condition, short-grass ranges bare 
spaces of 1 to 4 feet can predominate.™ It is 
probable that 2,4,5-T is also directly applied 
to rangeland water holes. Livestock and wild- 
life drinking such water are likely exposed to 
TCDD via the sediment suspended in such 
waters or as TCDD which has dissolved in 
the water. 

Suspended sediment containing TCDD in 
Tice fields and rights of way would also be 
transported by run-off from such sites. Once 
the tetradioxin (as sorbed on silt particles) 
reaches water a new tion/desorption 
equilibrium is established, with discrete 
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diet fed 
over 28-da 
period (0 


P.p.m. 2,4,5-T 
in fortified 
diet (0) 


P.p.t. TCDD in 
fortified 
diet (0) 


P.p.t. TCDD P.p. 
found in calf 
fat (N.D.) 


100 
300 
900 


1, 800 
1, 800 
11,800 


amounts of tetra-dioxin dissolving directly 

into the water. 

Estimates by Miller, et al.“ are that forest 
applications of 2,4,5-T can be expected to 
cause residues of about .01 ppt of TCDD in 
streamwater, if a tetra-dioxin level of .1 
ppm exists in the original formulation. Di- 
rect application of 2,4,5,-T to streamwater 
would cause most of this residue. Therefore, 
based on the solubility of tetra-dioxin in 
water and provided no adsorption occurs on 
benthic surfaces or suspended solids, all such 
tetra-diox:n would be expected to remain 
in solution. Using considerations discussed, 
supra, for graphically projecting aquatic 
residue bio-accumulation, tetra-dioxin could 
be expected to build up to at least 28 ppt in 
fish from such forest applications. 

Contamination of water supplies with tet- 
ra-dioxin is further suggested by recent 
monitoring data on streams in the Western 
United States. The Canadian River near 
Whitefield, Oklahoma, and the Arkansas 
River below Van Buren, Arkansas showed the 
greatest contamination of 2,4,5,-T with levels 
ranging from .03 ppb — .04 ppb and .01 — .04 
ppb, respectively. Other streams with de- 
tectable levels were the Brazos River at Rich- 
man, Texas (.01 ppb - .06 ppb), the Pecos 
River near Artesia, N.M. (.05 ppb) and the 
Green River at Green River, Utah (.07 ppb). 
Since the analytical methodologies utilized 
were sensitive only to 2,4,5-T and its esters, 
TCDD or degraded 2,4,5-T in terms of tri- 
chlorophenol moiety metabolies would not 
be identified. Therefore, the levels of 2,4,5- 
T detected are indicative of substantially 
higher inputs of 2,4,5-T followed by micro- 
bial degradation. 

In addition, the fact that residues of tetra- 
dioxin are detected in Vietnamese shrimp 
caught 30 kilometers from the shore also sug- 
gests that this contaminant is quite mo- 
bile, * 

B. 5. ARE OTHER DIOXINS AND SIMILAR CON- 
TAMINANTS BESIDES TCDD PRESENT IN 2,4,5-T 
AND, IP SO, WHAT RISKS TO HEALTH DO THEY 
CONSTITUTE? 


. 6. WHAT ARE OTHER ENVIRONMENTAL SOURCES 
OF DIOXINS PARTICULARLY TCDD, AND DO THESE 
SOURCES ENHANCE THE TOTAL DIOXIN BODY 
BURDEN AND EXACERBATE THE HEALTH RISKS 
RAISED BY 2,4,5-9 AND RELATED TCDD? 

The absence of other chlorodioxins, chloro- 
dibenzofurans and chlorinated hydroxy di- 
phenyl ethers has not been carefully estab- 
lished for any currently registered tech- 
nical 2,4,5-T products. In 1972, Firestone @ 
conducted a survey of dioxins in trichloro- 
phenol samples collected in 1970 using a 
gc/ms (gas chromatograph, mass spectrom- 
etry) method. Other dioxins including 2,7 
dichloro, 1,3,6,8-tetrachloro and a penta- 
chlorodioxin were found. Chlorofurans and 
chloroethers were also found. A hexachloro- 
diophenyl ether was found in one sample 
and trichlorotetrachloro- and pentachloro 
furans were found in some of the other 
Samples, No information is available on the 
presence or absence of 2,3,7 trichloro di- 
benzo-p-dioxin although bioassays by the 
method of Poland™ suggest that this com- 


t. TCDD 
found in calf TCDD p.p.t. fat, 
liver (N.D.) 


P.p.t. TCDD 
expected 

in fat it 

100 percent 
of TCOD 
absorbed 2 


Percent TCDD 
uptake from 


p.p.t. t diet 


3 Feeding period followed by 7-day withdrawal from TCDD containing feed. 


pound may have a potent biological activity 
in the same order of magnitude as TCDD. 
The recent findings of additional, unknown 
“neutral” contaminants in production grade 
2,4,5-T™ clearly demonstrates how little is 
known about various impurities in 2,4,5-T. 
Similar impurities in the “neutral” frac- 
tion of 2,4,5-T have also been noted in our 
own laboratories.’ 

In any event, all chemicals made by man- 
ufacturing processes having the capability 
of forming impurities with the degree of 
toxicity of TCDD should be supported with 
quality control procedures capable of de- 
tecting and quantifying such materials. Fur- 
thermore, once the Registrants have iden- 
tified all of the impurities, these should be 
toxicologically evaluated. The so-called “pre- 
dioxins”, hydroxy chlorodiphenyl ethers * 
shvuuld also be evaluated in terms of their 
possible presence in 2,4,5-T formulations. If 
present, these materials are potential sources 
for 2,4,5-T related dioxin formation under 
environmental conditions, 

Table II gives a list of registered pesticide 
products in addition to 2,4,5-T which are 
expected to be potential sources of dioxins. 
Of these, five utilize 2,4,5-trichlorophenol as 
a manufacturing intermediate, and therefore 
can be expected to add to the overall en- 
vironmental burden of dioxin. Since some 
of these compounds have established toler- 
ances on food or feeds, any dioxins residues 
entering the food supply from these sources 
would be directly additive to any similar 
residues resulting from the use of 2,4,5-T."" 

A special and unique situation is encoun- 
tered with the currently registered use of 
ronnel [0,0-dimethyl  0-(2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenyl) phosphorothioate]. When used as a 
supplement to cattle food this compound 
is a potential source of TCDD in beef and 
dairy cattle. At the currently registered dos- 
age of .002 lbs. active ronnel (in food) per 
100 lbs. of body weight >r day for 7 consecu- 
tive days, a 500 lb. beef containing 13.7% 
fat could accumulate up to 5 parts per tril- 
lion TCDD in its body fat. This is based on 
& retention factor of 25% (see Table II), 
and a TCDD content of .05 ppm in the ron- 
nel. Another potential source of TCDD could 
be from the photochemical reductive de- 
chlorination of higher dioxins, especially 
hexachloro, heptachloro and  octachloro 
dioxin found in pentachlorophenol.” 

Also, the additive toxic effect of other 
chlorodioxins, including the octa, hexa, 
penta, tri and di isomers, all of which can 
be found in one or more of the products 
listed in Table IT, cannot be discounted. For 
example, 2,3,7 trichloro-dioxin demonstrates 
a high degree of biological activity in the 
enzyme screening process of Poland2” To 
date all compounds showing high activity 
with the Poland enzyme assay have also been 
found to be patent acnegens and/or are 
highly embryotoxic. Formation of 2,3,7- 
trichloro dioxin from TCDD by reductive 
dechlorination caused by photochemical ef- 
fects is a distinct possibility. If these residues 
accumulate as readily as TCDD, their bio- 
logical effect would, indeed be additive in 
nature. 
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TABLE It 
2,4,5-trichlorophenol and salts. 
2,4,6-trichlorophenol. 
2,3,4,6-tetrachlorophenol and salts. 
Pentachlorophenol (and sodium salt). 
2,4-dichlorophenyl benzenesulfonate. 
p-chlorophenyl 2,4,5-trichlorophenyl sul- 

fone (Tetradifon) . 
2,4-dichlorophenoxy acetic acid (2,4-D) and 
its derivatives. 
2,(2,4,5-trichlorophenoxy ) propionic 
and derivatives (2,4-DP) . 
0-2,4-dichlorophenyl 
phorothioate (VC-13). 
0-2,4-dichlorophenyl 
(TOK). 
Q-(2,4,5-trichlorophenoxy) ethyl 
chloropropionate (Erbon). 


acid 
0,0-diethyl phos- 
p-nitrophenyl ether 


2,2-di- 
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0,0-dimethyl 0-(2,4,5-trichlorophenyl) 

phosphorothioate (ronnel) . 
$,6-dichloro-o-anisic acid (Dicamba) . 
8,5,6-trichloro-o-anisic acid (Tricamba) . 
Tris-(2,4-dichlorophenoxy) ethyl phosphite. 
Hexachlorophene. 
0-(4-bromo-2,5-dichlorophenyl 0,0-di- 

methyl phosphorothioate (Bromophos). 

B~7T WHAT ARE THE CURRENT LEVELS OF DIOXINS 
IN REGISTERED 2,4,5—-T PRODUCTS AND IN TECH- 
NICAL MATERIAL USED TO FORMULATE THESE 
PRODUCTS 

B-8 DO THE CURRENT METHODS OF MANUFAC- 
TURE OF 2,4,5-T PROVIDE FOR CONSISTENTLY 
LOW LEVELS OF DIOXINS IN THE FINAL TECH- 
NICAL PRODUCT AND WHAT ARE THE QUALITY 
CONTROL MEASURES USED TO MINIMIZE DIOXIN 
LEVELS? 
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Transvaal, Inc., states that the TCDD con- 
tent of its 2,4,5-T acid, from which their 
products are derived, is less than 2 ppm and 
averages less than 1 ppm. Registrant 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical states that 
their product contains less than 0.1 ppm 
TCDD. Dow Chemical Co. has repeatedly 
stated that technical 2,4,5-T produced since 
1970 in their plant contains less than 0.1 
ppm."* ©. H. Boehringer Sohn, Ingleheim, 
Germany, states that since 1970, the TCDD 
content of their technical 2,4,5-T has been 
held at less than 0.1 ppm% 

Recent analyses by EPA of technical prod- 
ucts from the three U.S. manufacturers are 
shown in Table III. The representativeness 
of these levels and the tetra-dioxin levels in 
formulated products remains to be demon- 
strated by Registrants. 


TABLE I11.—RECENT ANALYSES! OF TECHNICAL 2,4,5-T PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Description 


Dow, 464-205 


nd 

o. .--do. 
ao ...do. 

Do. : pap 

2,4,5-T 


Do... 
Thompson H 


Date of collection and lot size 


t Analyses conducted at EPA/OPP/TSD Laboratory, Beltsville, Md. 


C. THE REGISTRANTS HAVE NOT ESTABLISHED THE 
NEED FOR 2,4,5-T IN LIGHT OF THE ABOVE- 
MENTIONED RISKS 
The necessity for the continuation of the 

registered uses of 2,4,5-T. 

1. What are the pests which each registered 
use is intended to control and the degree of 
control achieved by each use? 

2. What is the cost, timing and rate of ap- 
plication of 2,4,5-T for each use? 

3. What alternative controls exist for each 
registered use and what is the cost and ef- 
fectiveness of each alternative? 

The registered uses of 2,4,-T are intended 
to control a multitude of weed and plant 

tg Over 1.8 million acres of rice are 

harvested annually in the United States. 100,- 

000 of these acres are treated with 2,4,5-T, 

virtually all within the States of Arkansas 

and Mississippi. In Arkansas, 10 percent of 
the crop (44,000 acres) is treated with 
2,4,5-T, while in Mississippi, 85 percent 

(44,000 of 51,000 acres) receive treatment. 
For rice weeds the herbicide is applied in 

one foliar application of .75 to 1.25 1b/acre at 

a cost of approximately $4 to $5 acre, for the 

control of arrowhead, coffeebean, curly in- 

digo, gooseweed, ducksalad, Mexican weed, 
redstem, smartweed, spikerush and umbrella- 
plant. 

However the major agricultural use of 
2,4,5-T is for the control of brush on range- 
land. There is some use for brush control on 
pastures but it is much less extensive. Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico are the primary 
users of 2,4,5-T for rangeland control. Within 
these 3 states approximately 14 of 177 mil- 
lion acres of rangeland receives 2,4,5-T treat- 
ment each year. Because treatment lasts for 
several years, about 8.4 million acres of range 
are currently benefiting in varying degrees 
from chemical brush control. 

2,4,5-T is used on pastures and rangeland 
to control woody species; blackjack oak, mes- 

uite, it oak, 

one chiar application of 12 to 2 Ibs/acre, 

depending on the rate of regrowth is made 

every 5-6 years at & cost of approximately 

4-6 dollars per acre. In heavily infested areas 

a second application may be necessary the 

following year. The application is made dur- 
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ing the period of rapid growth or while 
leaves are expanding. 

The USDA has estimated that 430,000 acres 
of forest land are treated annually with 
2,4,5-T, exclusive of its use by the United 
States Forest Service. It is used for site prep- 
aration, conifer release, and pine release, to 
control alder, bigleaf maple, blackjack oak, 
California black oak, Ceanothus, chinquapin, 
gum, Oregon white oak, sumac, vine maple, 
white oak, and wild cherry and other spe- 
cies. Application rates for each major forestry 
use are: 

Site Preparation—One foliar application at 
a rate of 2—4 lbs acre after leaves of un- 
desirable hardwoods have fully expanded, but 
before planting of seedlings. 


Conifer release—One foliar application 2-4 
years after seedlings have been planted (de- 
pending on rate of regrowth of undesirable 
hardwoods). Application should be made 
prior to budbreak of the conifers to prevent 
injury at a rate of 2-4 Ibs. acre. 

Pine Release—one foliar application 2-4 
years after seedlings have been planted (de- 
pending on rate of regrowth of undesirable 
hardwoods) after spring growth of pines 
has hardened, at a rate of 2—4 Ibs acre. 

Specific data on the remaining registered 
uses (Rights of ways, Roadways, Fencerows 
and wasteland) is unavailable, although an 
estimated 2.2 million acres of rights of way 
is treated annually. 

It is used to control ailanthus, alder, ash 
brambles, basswood, ceanothus, chinquapin, 
elm, ground cherry, gum, hickory horse- 
nettle maple mesquite, poison ivy, locust, 
oak, persimmon sassafras, shinnery oak, su- 
mac, Virginia creeper, wild cherry, and other 
species, 2,4,5-T for these uses is applied as 
follows. 

(a) one foliar application every 5-6 years 
(depending on rate of regrowth) to brush 
6-8 ft tall during the period of most active 
growth, at a rate of 2-12 lbs acre depending 
on species to be controlled and density 
of population 

(b) one basal bark treatment anytime of 
the year gives satisfactory control to suscep- 
tible species less than 6 inches in diameter 
at breast height, at a rate of 12-16 lbs acre/ 
100 gals of solution. 

(c) frilling can be employed during any- 
time of the year on any size tree at a rate 


Identifi- 
cation 
No. 
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102526 
102527 


of 8-16 lbs. acre/100 gals solution. 

(d) injections can be made during any- 
time of the year on any size tree at a rate 
of 4 lbs acre 10-20 gals of solution with 
satisfactory results. 

(e) stump treatment are utilized on fresh- 
ly cut trees more than 2 inches in diameter 
at the base, at a rate of 12-16 lbs acre/100 
gals of solution. 

There are available generally effective al- 
ternatives for the great majority of these 
2,4,5-T uses. 2,4,5—-TP, “silvex”, appears to be 
the most broadly effective substitute for all 
registered uses. Table IV contains a list of 
registered alternatives to 2,4,5-T. 

Silver, MCPA, and 2,4-D all provide vary- 
ing degrees of control for the rice weeds that 
are controlled by 2,4,5-T, The following chart 
lists these weeds and the herbicide(s) provid- 
ing the best control: 1% 

Arrowhead—all provide a similar degree 
of control. 

Dayfiower—all provide a similar degree of 
control. 

Smartweed—all provide a similar degree of 
control. 

Coffeebean—2,4, 5-T; Silvex; 2.4-D. 

Curly indigo—2,4,5-T; Silvex. 

Ducksalad—2,4—D. 

Gooseweed—2,4,5—T; Silvex. 

Mexicanweed—2,4,5-T; Silvex. 

Redstem—Silvex; 2,4—D. 

Spikerush—Silvex; 2,4-D. 

Umbrellaplant—2,4—-D. 

For every weed listed, that is controlled by 
2,4,5-T, there is at least one alternative that 
is either equal to or superior to the control 
achieved with 2,4,5-T. In most cases there 
are 2 or more. 

The major concern over the use of these 
alternative herbicides is the phytotoxic haz- 
ard to nearby susceptible crops as a result 
of drift and volatility. All four phenoxy herbi- 
cides (including 2,4, 5-T) will adversely affect 
highly susceptible crops, such as cotton and 
soybeans, if allowed to drift onto them dur- 
ing application. However, they do differ as to 
the degree of injury. Injury to cotton caused 
by these four herbicides, in order of greatest 
to least injury, is 2,4-D; MCPA; Silvex; and 
2,4,5-T. For soybeans the order is Silvex; 2,4, 
5-T; 2,4—D; and MOPA. 

It would appear that the most satisfactory 
alternative to 2,4,6-T (regarding drift haz- 
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ard) would be Silvex when applied adjacent 
to cotton. In areas where soybeans are grown 
both 2,4-D and MCPA would produce even 
less damage than 2,4,5-T. 

An important point in considering drift is 
that most injury problems are the direct re- 
sult of misapplication, and if care is not 
taken in applying these herbicides, as indi- 
cated on the registered labels, even 2,4,5-T is 
a hazard to nearby susceptible crops. 

Concerning volatility, all 3 of the alterna- 
tive herbicides can be Pirmatated as the salt. 
Since the hazard from the use of a salt 
formulation is negligible, their application 
near susceptible crops poses no greater vola- 
tility problem than that of 2,4,5-T. 

C.4. DO ALTERNATIVE PESTICIDE PRODUCTS 

CAUSE ADVERSE ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS? 


With the possible exception of one herbi- 
cide and on the basis of available informa- 
tion, Respondent believes the registered al- 
ternatives are environmentally acceptable. 
2,4,5-TP (Silvex), apparently the most 
broadly substitutable herbicide for 2,4,5-T 
uses, Is suspected of containing tetradioxin. 
It is anticipated that this question will be 
resolved, particularly by reliable facts from 
Silvex registrants, before the close of this 
proceeding. Should 2,4,5-TP prove to be free 
of dioxins and of other inordinately toxic, 
persistent contaminants, it too, would be 
considered environmentally acceptable. 

C.5. WHAT ARE THE ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 

OF THESE ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THAT 

OF NO CONTROL? 


Should silvex prove to be a safe alterna- 
tive, the economic impact of cancelling all 
registered 2,4,5-T uses would not be signifi- 
cant. Respondent is in the process of devel- 
oping specific cost-effectiveness information 
on the remaining substitutes and on the eco- 
nomic impact, if any, of cancelling the re- 
maining registrations of 2,4,5-T. 


TABLE Iv 
Registered alternative herbicides for 2,4,5-T 

Rice—2,4,5; 2,4,5-TP (Silvex); MCPA: Pro- 
panil; Molinate. 

Pasture and rangeland: 

Poliar—2,4,D; 2,4-D+2,4,5-T; 2,4-D+Di- 
camba; 2,4-TP (Silvex); MCPA; Ammonium 
sulfamate. 

Basal park—2,4—D +-2,4,5-T; 2,4-D +2,4-DP; 
2,4-D+-Dicamba; Dicamba; Bromacil, 

Frill—2,4-D; 2,4-D+2,4,5-T; 2,4-D+2,4—- 
DP; 2,4-D-+-Picloram; Ammonium sulfamate; 
Dicamba. 

Stump—2,4-D; 2,4-D+2,4,5-T; 2,4-D+2,4— 
DP; 2,4-D+-2,4,5-TP; 2,4,5-TP; Ammonium 
sulfamate. 

Rights-of-Way, Reforestation (site prepa- 
ration), Roadways, Fencerows, Wasteland 
(foliar) —2,4-D; 2,4-D+2,4,5-T; 2,4-D+Pi- 
cloram; 2,4-D+4+Dicamba; 2,4-D+2,4—-DP; 
2,4,5-TP; Karbutilate; Amitrole; Ammonium 
sulfamate; Maleic hydrazide (growth retard- 
ant); Cacodylic acid; MSMA. 

Rights-of-Way, Roadways, Fencerows, 
Wasteland (basal bark, frill, injection, and 
stump)—See herbicides listed in Pasture and 
Rangeland, 

Reforestation (conifer and pine release)— 
2,4-D; 2,4-D+2,4,5-T; 2,4,5-TP. 


SUMMARY OF RESPONDENT’S POSITION 


The use of 2,4,5-T on rice, in accordance 
with label directions and widely recognized 
and accepted practice, causes unreasonable 
adverse effects on the environment and must 
be cancelled. 


The rice use constitutes a direct applica- 
tion (the only remaining one) of 2,4,5-T and 
2,4,5-T related tetra-dioxin to human food. 
By its potential contamination of rice and 
its associated contamination of water and 
aquatic species, also a part of the human 
food supply, this use creates a direct route 
for the ingestion by man of tetra-dioxin, a 
teratogenic and incomparably poisonous com- 
pound. 
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Testing on tetra-dioxin demonstrates the 
extreme potency of minute quantities, a fact 
which cannot be obfuscated by specious com- 
parisons between the “small” amounts of 
this toxicant available for environmental 
contamination and greater amounts of other 
infinitely less toxic and non-teratogenic con- 
taminants. Besides the gross qualitative and 
quantitative differences in toxicity, tetra- 
dioxin has demonstrated persistency and a 
propensity for biomagnification. 

It has not been demonstrated that the risk 
to man from this compound is insignificant. 
Any such assertion is speculative, founded 
not on reliable research, but on the mere 
hope that man is less not more sensitive than 
the mammalian species tested in the labora- 
tory. 

In theory, perhaps, Registrants, in fulfill- 
ing their burden of ultimate persuasion, can- 
not “prove a negative”, that the use of 2,4,5- 
T presents absolutely no risk. In fact existing 
information compels the conclusion that a 
direct food use of 2,4,5-T presents a clear 
hazard to public health. Nothing derived 
from scientific research, field experimenta- 
tion or experienced observation of widespread 
human exposure to 2,4,5-T demonstrates, to 
the contrary, that this risk is of insignificant 
proportions. Respondent's best scientific 
judgment, compatible with the conclusion in 
1970 of the Surgeon General and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, is 
that while the magnitude of this hazard can- 
not be quantified, it constitutes a direct risk 
to man. It is untenable that society should 
unknowingly and involuntarily be subjected 
to this hazard in light of an absence of sub- 
stantial benefit from the use of 2,4,5-T on 
rice and the avallability of substitutes for 
this use. Such risk is, indeed, socially unac- 
ceptable. 

For the moment, Respondent reserves its 
judgment on the remaining registered uses 
of 2,4,5-T. Whether the health hazard raised 
by the food uses of 2,4,5-T is also presented 
by the other uses, depends principally upon 
the risk of human exposure to tetra-dioxin 
from these uses. In this regard a so-called 
“non-food” use, on rangeland and pasture, 
raises serious questions of safety because of 
its rather obvious link to human ingestion of 
tetra-dioxin. Respondent believes, the rela- 
tionship must be established somewhat more 
firmly. 

In addition, while data do not clearly dem- 
onstrate its mobility, the patterns of 2,4,5-T 
application (all uses), TCDD’s apparent per- 
sistence in soil and its vapor pressure (simi- 
lar to that of DDT) all suggest that tetra- 
dioxin, like DDT, can be expected to pene- 
trate readily in the environment, ferreting 
out human food sources unrelated to and 
beyond the areas of 2,4,5-T use. Whether 
widespread environmental distribution is oc- 
curring from these “non-food” uses and the 
ecological and human health impact of such 
broadcasting of tetra-dioxin are not yet obvi- 
ous. Clearly the potential for risk exists. 

Respondent anticipates that it will de- 
velop more information on these remaining 
substantial questions of safety. Further, 
those who would favor the continued dis- 
tribution of this extraordinary toxicant must 
illuminate their optimistic conclusions of 
safety with convincing evidence. Respondent 
would prefer that a decision, herein, rest on 
thorough scientific information, reasoned in- 
ference and reliable prediction, rather than 
on the sheer force of law, But the hazard to 
public safety is clearly raised. The Congress 
has seen fit to protect the public health in 
such cases by compelling cancellation of 
these pesticides, unless Registrants can con- 
vincingly demonstrate the acceptability of 
the public risk. There is no overwhelming 
social benefit from 2,4,5-T. Registrants can, 
therefore, meet their burden only by reliable 
negative long-term toxicity testing on tetra- 
dioxin, by thorough environmental monitor- 
ing for TCDD and by adequate human survey 
of the chronic effects of exposure. 
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CONCLUSION 


Respondent's evidence will prove that the 
risk to public health from the use of 2,4,5-T 
on rice is unequivocally greater than any so- 
cial value derived from such use. This pesti- 
cide use causes unreasonable adverse effects 
on the environment and should be cancelled. 

Respectfully submitted, 
TIMOTHY L. HARKER, 

Office of the General Counsel, Counsel 
for Respondent, Office of Hazardous 
Materials Control, Environment Pro- 
tection Agency. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the very 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
knows of my strong affection and admi- 
ration for him, and I want to commend 
him for bringing this problem to the at- 
tention of the Senate. I wish he had 
brought it to my attention a little earlier 
than a day or two before we marked the 
bill up in the subcommittee. I did not 
know about that until almost the day we 
were marking it up. We never had a 
chance to hold a hearing on this, and I 
would be reluctant to support an amend- 
aras on which I had had no hearing at 

The Senator from Wisconsin is per- 
forming a great service in this area of 
sounding warnings on this whole range 
of pesticide and herbicide problems, and 
I can assure him that if he brings this 
before us further down the road this ses- 
sion when we get into the first supple- 
mental, we could have a hearing and get 
into this problem a little more thor- 
oughly. 

We did check it out quickly with the 
Forest Service, and they advised us in a 
written statement which we have, and 
which is a part of our markup memo- 
randum that the chemical 2,4,5-T, is 
used for fire breaks and to reduce forest 
fire hazards, and the like. They use it 
as well to promote timber growth in 
eradicating competing underbrush, Ac- 
cording to the Forest Service, the chemi- 
cal is used only as it is labeled and reg- 
istered with the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. Certainly the EPA has clear 
authority to control the use of this 
chemical, and I understand has the ques- 
tion under study. 

Now, the Senator from Wisconsin may 
turn out to be right; I do not know, but 
it is under study. It is something with 
which I have absolutely no familiarity, 
and I have been advised that this mat- 
ter has been taken to the courts in his 
native State of Wisconsin, and that there 
is an injunction against its use there. I 
have not had the opportunity of check- 
ing into that case in its details. I do not 
know whether it has been appealed or 
whether that is a decision of the final 
court or not. I just do not know. 

Mr. NELSON. It is a temporary in- 
junction. 

Mr. BIBLE. Perhaps the Senator from 
Wisconsin would enlighten me on that 
point. 

Mr. NELSON. It is a temporary in- 
junction, and there will be further argu- 
ment on it in another 10 days or so. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. But I do not think 
it is the proper function of the Appro- 
priations Committee, in its appropria- 
tions process, to step into a controversy 
of this nature, and I am sure it does 
have controversy, without full hearings. 

I do nct know whether the Senator has 
taken this case to EPA or not. Has this 
case been submitted to EPA? 

Mr. NELSON. This case? 

Mr. BIBLE. This particular problem. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. I am putting into 
the Recorp a brief of the Environmental 
Protection Agency which is a dramatic 
and powerful indictment of the use of 
2,4,5-T. 

It is absolutely clear that we do not 
have evidence that this agent is safe. 
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We do have evidence that it is the most 
lethal synthetic gent known to man; 
that it is teratogenic; that it may be 
mutagenic and carcinogenic. The Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency says it can- 
not set a safe level—that it does not 
know enough about it to know whether 
or not there is a safe level. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
has announced it is going to expand its 
monitoring and scientific studies. Hope- 
fully within a year or two, it will be 
able to reach some conclusion about 
whether or not it is safe to use this 
agent at all and, if so, under what cir- 
cumstances. 

So all I am saying to the Senator is 
that we have an agent that is so po- 
tent that six-tenths of 1 part per bil- 
lion by body weight was a lethal does on 
guinea pigs in the laboratores and so po- 
tent that, according to the Library of 
Congress Scientific Division, which at 
my request did an extrapolation, if you 
assume that dioxin has the same effect 
on human beings as guinea pigs, then 
one eyedropper of dioxin would kill 
1,200 people. Well, these facts, it seems 
to me, are enough for Congress to say, 
“Halt, stop right there. Do not gamble 
with the health of the human beings of 
this country. Do not gamble with a 
hazardous agent that may create havoc 
and may have ramifications of disas- 
trous consequence throughout the en- 
vironment because all the evidence is not 

et in.” 
7 Yet all the evidence that is in indicates 
that it is a very, very, very dangerous 
agent and, as public servants, we ought 
to be saying to the Forest Service, “Stop 
it. There is no urgency,” 

They are spraying it in the Nicolet 
and the Chequemegon Forests in Wis- 
consin in order to kill the broad leaf 
trees to let the pines grow up under- 
neath. What is the urgency? 

Mr. BIBLE, I can understand the feel- 
ing and the emotion and the great ap- 
peal of my friend from Wisconsin. I 
asked a very simple question—— 

Mr. NELSON, The Senator asked me 
if the EPA had taken a stand, and I was 
reciting what it was. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator’s answer was 
a little longer than I had anticipated. It 
sounded more like a speech. But I am 
always delighted with the responses of 
my friend from Wisconsin. 

I know others have looked into it 
thoroughly and, at this point, I would 
like to yield to the Senator from Idaho 
for his observation. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

I think at this time it might be well 
to complete the record of what the EPA 
has done. While the Senator from Wis- 
consin is entirely correct that these 
charges were made—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I cannot 
hear. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have quiet. 

Mr. NELSON. I wonder if the Senator 
would use his microphone. 

Mr. McCLURE. I am using my micro- 
phone, I would say. 

The EPA did in their brief recite 
exactly as the Senator has said they did, 
but the Senator neglects to add to the 
Record what I think is important to add, 
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and that is the EPA did on June 24 of 
this year make a finding. 

Their finding said that they should not 
cancel the registrations that are now in 
effect pending the further hearing. 

I think it is important after EPA has 
filed that brief, they have had their ad- 
vice from various committees, evaluated 
the advice they were able to get, stated 
the following conclusion, which I think 
the Recorp should include. 

I refer to a memorandum which is at 
a meeting of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency on June 24 of this year, quot- 
ing the statement of Dr. William Upholt, 
Senior Science Adviser to the Acting As- 
sistant Administrator for Water and 
Hazardous Materials. 

After rather lengthy evaluation of the 
current status of knowledge on the par- 
ticular subject, he says: 

The environmental degradation of 2,4,5-T 
itself is sufficiently rapid that currently reg- 
istered products should not result in detect- 
able residues if used according to label 
instructions, 


On the same date, EPA under their Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Quarles, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Quarles indicated that the continued use 
of 2,4,5-T on rice, rangeland, and rights of 
way—the only permissible uses—“should not 
result in detectable residues of the herbi- 
cide if it is used according to label instruc- 
tions. Thus the health implications of these 
uses are believed to be minimal.” 


This finding by EPA was not ill-advised 
or hastily taken. It follows the studies 
that have been going on since 1969. 

It follows the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee on 2,4,5-T to the 
Administrator of EPA, which is dated in 
May 1971, in which they reached the con- 
clusion that primarily registration of 
2,4,5-T was worthy of continuation, but 
that the extension of the withdrawal was 
not at this time justified by any evidence 
which was credible enough for them to 
take that action upon. 

There was also a President’s Science 
Advisory Panel which reached the same 
conclusion in March 1971. 

I think rather than saying that the 
evidence raises inferences of hazard that 
justifies this kind of convulsive action 
without hearings in the Senate that we 
should instead respond to the hearings 
and the advice that has been taken as 
a result of extensive hearings by people 
who are very competent to evaluate the 
scientific evidence and to make a meas- 
ured and responsible judgment. 

We have set in force certain actions 
here. The Congress of the United States 
has mandated under both the EPA and 
under other law that hearings be held, 
and those hearings have been held. 

The results of those hearings say, do 
not take this step now. We do not know 
enough to take this step now. 

Without broadening the inquiry or the 
discussion here today, I think it is worth- 
while noting that we earlier tried to do 
something of this nature in other fields 
and we acted hastily and I think inad- 
visedly and we did outlaw, through the 
administrative procedures, not by Con- 
gress, the use of DES in fattening live- 
stock. 

That action was later challenged in 
court and the court threw it out, said 
there was not enough evidence upon 
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which to base the action taken by the 
Administrators. 

What we are seeking to do here is to 
impose a hasty judgment that it is, in 
the face of the conclusions of those peo- 
ple who have devoted a great deal more 
time than we have to the question of 
whether or not it should be outlawed. 

I would suggest that the Senator from 
Nevada is exactly correct, that to take 
this action now without knowing what 
the effects of 2,4,5-T are would be an ill- 
advised action and it flies in the face of 
the conclusions reached by those people 
charged by law with making the investi- 
gation. 

I would like to point out, too, that 
while the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin referred only to the use 
of 2,4,5-T on the U.S. national forest 
system, I do not know why if, indeed, 
this is good, it should not also be applied 
to the lands under the administration of 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

If it is good in one, it is good in the 
other. 

I wish to inform Senators what is 
being done in terms of the use on range- 
lands of the United States. 

Under the administration of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management under a na- 
tional ecosystem untrammeled by man, 
conditions not here when man was regu- 
lating what happened on those lands, we 
had a succession of uses. 

One of those was the intermittent 
burning of rangelands caused by entirely 
natural forces, not manmade forces, 
lightning, fires, and the like, that re- 
moved a certain amount of brush. 

We also find in some of our grasslands, 
grass is the natural climax vegetation in 
that area, but where we have had heavy 
grazing and the grass has been depressed 
in its vitality and has not been stimulated 
by the fires which we have also sup- 
pressed, that grass has been supplanted 
by brush. 

So what we attempt to do in this re- 
spect, in certain places, we go back in 
trying to reestablish what was, in effect, 
the natural ecosystem there prior to the 
interference by man. 

This is one of the tools used to do 
that, and it will. I suspect if we took all 
grazing off those lands and we allowed 
fires to burn as they naturally would 
burn that over the next 50 or 100 years 
the brush would again be eliminated and 
grass would again establish itself as the 
primary vegetation in that area. 

Can we wait 50 or 100 years, or should 
we wait 50 or 100 years to have that ac- 
complished in the natural evolution of 
the ecosystems? 

I think not. 

Certainly, every consumer in this 
country is aware of the high prices we 
are paying for meat. 

While we may get into an argument 
as to all the reasons why meat is as high 
as it is at the consumer level today, cer- 
tainly it will not be any lower if we re- 
strict the ability of the public lands of 
this country to sustain grazing animals 
that then flow into the food chain for 
human beings. I think the people across 
this land are interested in that, as well. 

So I think the amendment, in spite of 
all its good intention, in spite of all the 
very legitimate concern which the Sena- 
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tor from Wisconsin has expressed, is 
premature. 

It is not based upon the best scientific 
information available to us. It would be 
counterproductive to the very things we 
are concerned about today in terms of 
the cost of living of the average Ameri- 
can citizen and the kind of nutrition 
which we hope they will have in having 
good protein foods available to them. 

The amendment should not be 
approved. i 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that copies of the two documents 
to which I made reference be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

2,4,5-T 

(Nore: At a meeting of parties to the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 2,4,5-T hear- 
ing on June 24 at 11:15 a.m. the Office of 
Water and Hazardous Materials recommended 
to John Quarles, the Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
that the cancellation action against the use 
of 2,4,5-T on rice be withdrawn and that 
the hearings on all other uses of 2,4,5-T be 
termineted without prejudice. The following 
statement was made by Dr. William Upholt, 
Senior Science Adviser to the Acting Assist- 
ant Administrator for Water and Hazardous 
Materials, at the meeting to explain the basis 
for the recommendation by the Office of 
Water and Hazardous Materials.) 

SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE REGARDING 2,4,5-T 

In 1969, the Bionetics Laboratories (under 
contract to the National Cancer Institute) 
provided experimental evidence that 2,4,5-T 
produced birth defects in mice. 

Investigation showed that Bionetics Lab- 
oratories had obtained their supply of 2,4,5-T 
several years earlier, at about the time that 
Dow was discovering the dioxin problem as- 
sociated with chloracne. Bionetics had pur- 
posely used technical 2,4,5-T as sold at the 
time rather than a purified grade. Immedi- 
ately NIEHS initiated new experiments to de- 
termine whether or not dioxin might be the 
source of birth defects. 

In April of 1970, scientists at NIEHS re- 
ported to the Surgeon General that the pur- 
est 2,4,5-T they were able to obtain (less 
than 0.1 ppm TCDD as contrasted with over 
25 ppm TCDD in the earlier production) still 
produced birth defects in experimental mice 
when the pregnant females were administered 
subcutaneously 100 mg/kg body weight. 

On the basis of this evidence that the pur- 
est 2,4,5-T available commercially produced 
birth defects, the Surgeon General conferred 
with representatives of the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of Agricul- 
ture (the latter then administered the 
FIFRA) and the latter decided to suspend 
registration of those 2,4,5-T products which 
could be expected to result in direct exposure 
to women of childbearing age. This included 
liquid formulations for use around the house 
and garden and all products that could be ex- 
pected to be used around recreational areas 
or where water supplies might be con- 
taminated. Other products for use on food 
crops were canceled for fear residues might 
persist but were not suspended because the 
hazard was not considered imminent. The 
four manufacturers appealed only those can- 
cellations which would affect use on rice, 
which meant that all of the other cancella- 
tions became final at the end of 30 days. 

Under FIFRA procedures in 1971, a scien- 
tific advisory committee was convened to re- 
view the evidence. The most important part 
of their findings was that the hazard from 
2,4,5-T was minimal, but because of the in- 
evitable contamination by dioxins, they rec- 
ommended that current supplies of 2,4,5-T 
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should be canceled if they contained over 0.5 
should be limited to 0.1 ppm TCDD. They 
further recommended that even products 
with less than 0.5 ppm TCDD should be 
labeled to avoid exposure of women of child- 
bearing age (they said pregnant women). 
The Administrator recognized this as clear 
evidence of hazard of current production 
and, in the absence of adequate evidence 
of benefits of continued use of 2,4,5-T on 
rice, chose to continue the cancellations with 
the expectation that they would be taken 
to public hearings promptly. 

After a series of delays, the public hear- 
ings were scheduled to begin in 1973 when 
the evidence against 2,4,5-T was still essen- 
tially as described above, complicated by the 
difficulty in determining the TCDD content 
of formulated products and of residues. 

At about that time a new method for the 
analysis of TCDD was described which used 
high resolution mass spectrography and was 
claimed to be sensitive to as little as 1 part 
per trillion as a residue. All parties to the 
hearings agreed on the desirability of delay- 
ing the hearings until it was possible to try 
out the new analytical procedure and to at- 
tempt to obtain new evidence on residues of 
TCDD thereby. The equipment needed for 
this new analytical method is expensive and 
not commonly found in residue laboratories 
so a limited number of samples could be 
analyzed over a period of six to ten months. 
They were selected to detect possible residues 
in human fat and milk, in rice, in beef, and 
in fish and wildlife with the greatest poten- 
tial exposure to 2,4,5-T. During this post- 
ponement research was also conducted to 
confirm evidence of teratogenicity of the cur- 
rent production of 2,4,5-T and the levels of 
TCDD that might accumulate in mice being 
chronically exposed to TCDD as part of a 
carcinogenicity experiment, 

As in not unusual with a new, highly 
sensitive, analytical procedure, some difficul- 
ties arose in applying the new technique to 
samples of rice and human tissues so that, in 
spite of additional postponement, the results 
from those critical samples are not yet avail- 
able. The results from the other samples leave 
little doubt as to the presence of TCDD in at 
least seven of the 300 or so samples so far 
analyzed but there is considerable doubt as 
to the exact amount (different analyses on 
the sample vary by up to 20 fold). Also, there 
is even some question as to whether or not 
some of the residues are clearly TCDD or an 
interferring impurity that might show up at 
the same point on the graph. 

Clarification of these remaining questions 
regarding the residues of TCDD that can be 
expected from use of current production of 
2,4,5-T will require more samples and some 
improvement in the analytical procedures 
especially in explaining differences between 
different laboratories. It is estimated that 
adequate resolution of these remaining prob- 
lems with TCDD residues may well require 
another two years or more. 

Meanwhile the research on teratogenicity 
of 2,4,5-T indicated that the purest 2,4,5-T 
available definitely produces birth defects in 
mice and that the frequency is independent 
of the amount of TCDD, so there seems little 
question but what 2,4,5-T itself is teratogenic 
as reported by the NIEHS laboratories in 
1970 when the initial action against 2,4,5-T 
pesticides took place. More important, during 
this postponement of the public hearings, 
the Department of Defense conducted inten- 
sive studeis on the best method of disposing 
of their surplus herbicide containing 2,4,5-T. 
Their studies made it clear that 2,4,5-T itself 
is rapidly degraded in certain soils. Other 
evidence has been uncovered to show that 
2,4,5-T residues have a halflife of one to two 
weeks in the environment, so that even 
though 2,4,5-T is teratogenic, little or no resi- 
due is apt to remain in food as a result of 
use on rice, rangeland, or other uncancelled 
uses. With recommended uses, residues 
should not exceed 0.1 ppm 2,4,5-T in food. 
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In summary, it is now clear to the OW&HM 
that 2,4,5-T is itself teratogenic so that 
women of childbearing age should not be 
exposed directly. Thus the suspensions and 
unchallenged cancellations of such products 
should be reaffirmed. On the other hand the 
environmental degradation of 2,4,5-T itself 
is sufficiently rapid that currently registered 
products should not result in detectable resi- 
dues if used according to label instructions. 
There remains considerable question as to 
the ultimate fate of the TCDD present in 
currently produced 2,4,5-T. Though TCDD is 
known to be highly toxic, the residue levels 
to be expected from current uses of 2,4,5-T 
are still unknown as is the toxicity of TCDD 
at such levels. Moreover TCDD as well as 
other dioxins are alleged to contaminate 
other pesticides including other herbicides 
such as silvex and erbon. The other dioxins 
are thought to be considerably less toxic than 
TCDD but the full evaluation of what resi- 
dues are expected from these other pesticides 
and the probable hazard from those residues 
will require considerably more research. 

The conclusion seems clear that there is 
insufficient evidence regarding residues of 
2,4,5-T and dioxins in the environment and 
the hazards associated therewith from the 
remaining registrations of 2,4,5-T pesticides. 
On the other hand, we must intensify efforts 
toward fuller analysis of possible hazards 
from TCDD and other dioxins from all tri- 
chlorophenol-derived pesticides as rapidiy as 
improved analytical procedures and properly 
designed testing permits. The results of such 
analyses may or may not justify reopening 
the question of hazards of 2,4,5-T as well as 
the related pesticides. 

[Environmental News from EPA, June 24, 

1974] 
EPA WITHDRAWS FORMAL HEARING ON HERBI- 
CIDE 2,4,5-T DUE TO Lack OF DATA 


The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
today withdrew formal hearings on the can- 
cellation of certain uses of the herbicide 
2,4,5-T. The Agency found that adequate 
data does not yet exist to assess the potential 
hazards associated with the use of 2,4,5-T on 
rice, rangeland, and rights of way. The formal 
hearings were scheduled to begin in August 
of this year. 

EPA Deputy Administrator John Quarles 
decided to withdraw the hearing following a 
meeting between all parties to the cancella- 
tion proceedings: the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany (manufacturer of 2,4,5-T), the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund. 

Quarles found it inappropriate to continue 
administrative proceedings when evidence 
which would in large part determine the 
outcome of those proceedings remains sci- 
entifically unavailable. 

The Deputy Administrator stressed the 
need for “continued and intensive efforts to 
develop the information required to resolve 
the questions associated with the use of 
2,4,5-T and similar compounds. The manu- 
facturer and the environmental group also 
recognize this need, and indicated interest in 
continuing to work with EPA in the resolu- 
tion of health effects issues.” 

The lack of data on the health effects of 
2,4,5-T applies both to the compound itself 
and to a common contaminant known as 
tetrachloro-dibenzo-para-dioxin (TCDD). 
EPA cited difficulties in the use of a new 
method for detection of TCDD, and uncer- 
tainties concerning the persistence of 2,4,5- 
T as the primary obstacles to a full evalua- 
tion of the herbicide. 

Last year, hearings on 2, 4, 5-T were post- 
poned until August, 1974, so that samples of 
human milk and fat, beef, rice, and wild- 
life could be analyzed for TCDD residues 
using the new method. 

Quarles said, “We had anticipated having 
the benefit of a breakthrough on the analyt- 
ical methodology in time to permit us to go 
forward with the hearing. Until this break- 
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through occurs, a hearing would not be 
productive.” 

The new analytical technique was thought 
to be sensitive to quantities to TCDD as 
small as 1 part per trillion (ppt). However, 
researchers have encountered many diffi- 
culties in proper application of the tech- 
nique and verification of results. Without 
firm data on the residues of TCDD and 2, 4, 
5-T which persist in the environmental, eval- 
uation of the health effects of the herbicides 
is not possible. 2, 4, 5-T and its contami- 
nant, TCDD, have been shown to produce 
birth defects in test animals when the com- 
pound is fed to pregnant mice. Other studies, 
however, indicate that residues of 2, 4, 5-T on 
crops and in water disappear quickly re- 
moving the opportunity for human expo- 
sure. The extent to which TCDD persists in 
the environment is unknown because the re- 
sults of monitoring for TCDD have been 
inconclusive. 

In 1970, the U.S. Department of Agricult- 
ure issued final cancellation of all uses of 
2, 4, 5-T around the home and garden, in 
recreational areas, or where water con- 
tamination could occur, All such uses are 
presently illegal, and are in no way affected 
by today’s decision. 

Quarles indicated that the continued use 
of 2, 4, 5-T on rice, rangeland, and rights 
of way—the only permissible uses—“should 
not result in detectable residues of the 
herbicide if it is used according to label 
instructions. Thus the health implications 
of these uses are believed to be minimal.” 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I would 
like to respond to the distinguished Sen- 
ator. 

He makes two points; one, this action 
is precipitous; two, it is not based upon 
the best scientific evidence. 

On both counts, with all due respect, 
I think the Senator is clearly wrong. 

There is nothing precipitous about es- 
tablishing a principle that no toxic agent 
shall be introduced into the market- 
place until the manufacturer of the 
agent, produces adequately controlled, 
scientific studies, to prove the safety of 
the agent. 

That is a fundamental principle with 
which no scientist in this country would 
argue. 

Every single prescription drug and 
every single over-the-counter drug that 
goes into the marketplace must pass a 
safety test of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Safety has been proved by 
adequately controlled scientific studies. 
That exact principle should be applied to 
any toxic agent because we are medicat- 
ing everybody and everything with these 
agents. 

Now as for point two, the Senator says 
there is inadequate scientific evidence. 
I would challenge him or the Forest Serv- 
ice to name one sentence of positive sci- 
entific evidence that supports the conclu- 
sion of safety. 

Dr: Theodore Sterling, a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences Ad- 
visory Committee on 2,4,5-T to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, had this to say about 
2,4,5-T. In a report on July 16, 1974, just 
a couple of weeks ago, he stated: 

The accumulated evidence makes it in- 
creasingly certain that the widespread use of 
2,4,5-T may have serious consequences on 
the health and well-being of the populations 
of North America, and especially on the well- 
being of pregnant women and their off- 
spring. 
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He continues: 
2,4,5-T containing minimal amounts of 
TCDD and in a technically pure state is defi- 
nitely teratogenic, embryotoxic, fetogenic, 
and may very well be mutagenic and car- 
cinogenic, and exposure to TCDD induces 
lethal and sublethal chronic health effects. 


This is one of the greatest authorities 
in America. Can any Senator here name 
a single scientist who says we have ade- 
quate studies to prove it is safe? As a 
matter of fact, in the reference that the 
Senator made the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency simply say it does not 
have enough scientific evidence to estab- 
lish a safe level. 

This is the Environmental Protection 
Agency's position. 

However, EPA also details in its brief a 
long series of comments about the haz- 
ards of 2,4,5-T and dioxin. I already read 
some of these comments; I shall repeat 
only a couple of them. 

The brief of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency says: 

Available information ... depicts a haz- 
ard of birth defects from 2,4,5-T and TCDD. 
. . . As with the various reproductive effects 
noted, there are indications that TCDD is 
mutagenic. ... The carcinogenic potential 
of 2,4,5-T related TCDD exists. 


Dr. Meselson, who has also been study- 
ing this subject for some years, likewise 
concludes that there is a serious poten- 
tial hazard from a dioxin in 2,4,5-T. 

In 1971, the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency reported: 

A contaminant of 2,4,5-T—tetrachlorodi- 
benzoparadioxin (TODD, or dioxin)—is one 
of the most teratogenic chemicals known. 
The registrants have not established that 
one part per million of this contaminant— 
or even one-tenth part per million—in 
2,4,5-T does not pose a danger to the public 
health and safety, 


That, in sum, is the position of the 
EPA to this date. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. For a question? 

Mr. STEVENS. For a question. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator would 
agree, would he not, that EPA in fact has 
registered this product as set forth, with 
label directions, and set the conditions 
under which it may be used by Federal 
agencies? Is that not correct? 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. They 
have said it may be used. But they have 
also said that it may not be used in 
yards, in gardens, in recreation areas, 
where water contamination might occur 
or on any crop, with the possible excep- 
tion of rice. 

The conclusions that they reach 
frighten the daylights out of anybody 
who reads them. They flatly say right 
now that they cannot name a safe level, 
and that they must continue their 
studies. 

They do not have the courage to take 
the stand they should. They admit they 
do not know what a safe level is, if there 
is such a thing. Yet, they have not issued 
a total ban while they try to find a safety 
level, if there is such a thing. So they 
have stuck with the limitation they es- 
tablished 4 years ago and they are going 
to continue their monitoring program to 
determine whether or not a safe level can 
be established. For heaven’s sake, if we 
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just read what EPA says about dioxin, 
we would take it off the market and await 
their final report. 

Mr. STEVENS. I say to my friend, if 
I may have a little dialog with him on 
the matter since he raised the question 
with the subcommittee, we did take the 
matter up with the Forest Service. I say 
to my friend that he is arguing with the 
EPA, not with the Forest Service. The 
Forest Service continues to abide by the 
vorita directions, by their labeling instruc- 

ons. 

When the Senator has completed, I 
shall be happy to tell him what they have 
told us with regard to the functions of 
the herbicide 2,4,5-T. I do think that 
some of our colleagues may be of the 
opinion that we are overruling the EPA 
in what the subcommittee did. 

The EPA has set the standards for the 
use by the Forest Service. The Forest 
Service is complying with that use. There 
continue to be questions raised by those 
who disagree with EPA, even though they 
have had their day before the EPA. Even 
though EPA continues to research the 
very serious questions they have raised, 
the EPA continues to permit this use by 
the Forest Service. 

Having chartered the EPA to manage 
questions such as this for the Federal 
Government, and having an agency such 
as the Forest Service trying its best to 
live within the guidelines that Congress 
sets down, I think—— 

Mr. NELSON. May we have order, Mr. 
President? I cannot hear the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senators take their conversations to the 
cloakroom? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator yield 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
staff members be accorded the privilege 
of the floor during this debate and vote: 
Lyman Perring, Richard Robb, Kay 
ay ono David Russell, and Bud Scog- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. May I inquire whether 
the Senator seeks the yeas and nays on 
this amendment? 

Mr. NELSON. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. May I continue with 
my good friend? 

Again, I would ask why it is that the 
Forest Service should be singled out with 
regard to this use when it has the great- 
est need for substances of this type to 
carry out the work it must do in our na- 
tional forests. It is complying specifically 
with what the EPA has instructed it to 
do with regard to the use of this herbi- 
cide. Does my friend have any indication 
that the Forest Service is not using 
2,4,5-T as directed by the EPA? 

Mr. NELSON. I would assume they 
would comply with directions. I do not 
have any evidence that they do not. 

Mr. STEVENS. May I ask my friend 
the question. Is it true that your argu- 
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ment is with the EPA and not with the 
Forest Service? 

Mr. NELSON. My argument is with 
both of them. But the Senator is correct; 
the standards for its use were established 
by the Environmental Protection Agency. 
Those standards permitted its use for 
rangeland improvement and for forestry 
management. The Forest Service is using 
it in compliance with those directions. I 
do not know of anybody in the Forest 
Service, however, who is really qualified 
to make a scientific judgment on this 
question. They may have somebody; I 
do not know. 

Mr. STEVENS. I want my friend to 
know that I shall respond to him later 
but I thank him for the opportunity, as 
a Senator from Alaska, to be a defender 
of the EPA. 

I am sure that he will recognize the 
irony of that situation in regard to what 
we have gone through over the last 5 
years. In any event, I want the record to 
be clear that I am defending the EPA 
because, as I understand it, they are 
following the procedures that Congress 
instructed them to follow with regard to 
the test of the substance, and the Forest 
Service is following what EPA told them 
as to the conditions under which the 
substance could be used. We are in agree- 
ment on that. 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct, 

May I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska that the fact that he is 
defending the EPA ought to make both 
the EPA and the Senator from Alaska 
nervous. 

In any event, let me point out that all 
one has to do is to read what the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency itself, 
says. Read what Dr. Sterling of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences’ Advisory 
Board says to the EPA. Read what Dr. 
Meselson says. One cannot come to any 
conclusion except that the use of this 
agent poses a serious, potential environ- 
mental and health threat. 

So I say, why continue to use it when 
we do not have the final scientific evi- 
dence about the question of whether or 
not any amount of dioxin can be safely 
introduced into the environment? No- 
body has answered that question. 

The fact is that the Environmental 
Protection Agency advised me over a 
year ago that they were going to remove 
2,4,5-T from the marketplace for range- 
land use. Then on July 19, 1973, they is- 
sued a notice of intent to hold hearings. 
They state that there is not enough 
scientific evidence to set a safe level of 
dioxin in 2,4,5-T. They said this to me 
by letter in early 1973, and they still 
concede that. So they should comply 
with their own scientific findings and 
stop its use. 

I should like to conclude, for the mo- 
ment, by saying that this issue is not 
new. We argued this issue over 4 years 
ago on the floor of the Senate. I offered 
an amendment in 1970, to prohibit the 
use of the Agent Orange for defoliation 
in Vietnam. We lost that vote on the 
floor of the Senate, and I said at that 
time that those who voted against it 
would regret their vote. 

We know the tragedy that has been 
caused in Vietnam by that substance, in 
contamination of the environment and 
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the marine creatures and in the indica- 
tions that there have been birth defects 
and serious illness as a consequence of 
it—not to say anything about the vast 
destruction from excessive defoliation. 
The National Academy of Sciences in its 
herbicide study says that it will take as 
much as a hundred years before Viet- 
nam recovers from some of that de- 
struction. 

This substance has been around for a 
long time. I have read every piece of lit- 
erature on this question that I can find. 
Someone from my office or I have talked 
to the most distinguished scientists in 
America on this question. So far as I 
know, we have looked at everything that 
every scientist has said about this sub- 
stance. Every scientist in America who 
has studied the matter, says there is 
great potential hazard in the dioxin in 
2,4,5-T. 

There is no urgency for spraying the 
Nicolet and Chaquemegon National For- 
ests in Wisconsin. My amendment 
would only delay by 1 or 2 years the for- 
est management project they have in 
mind, which is simply to kill the broad- 
leaf trees so that the evergreen can grow 
up underneath. 

Why should we expose that environ- 
ment and endanger the entire ecosys- 
tem by spraying when we do not have 
all the facts? All the facts we do have, 
indicate that there is a serious potential 
health hazard in this agent because of 
the dioxin present in all 2,4,5-T. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to this amendment, on the basis 
that the EPA has stated it does not 
have enough data to make a valid, 
responsible judgment on this matter at 
this time. 

Environmental consequences of ir- 
responsible use of pesticides are serious, 
and I do not dispute the need for caution 
in this area. However, 2,4,5-T has been, 
and currently is, the subject of intensive 
research. That research is not completed 
yet, and what results have been pre- 
sented so far do not justify a wholesale 
ban on this chemical. The EPA has pro- 
hibited its use in home and garden 
products, a judgment with which I do 
not argue. 

But it is a valuable tool in rangeland 
management, and in the management 
of our national forests. This chemical is 
used in my own State of Wyoming, on 
the Medicine Bow National Forest, and 
conditions there are such that I would 
hate to see a hobbling of any manage- 
ment technique available to continue the 
beauty and utility of those lands. 

The EPA itself canceled hearings 
scheduled to consider a ban on this 
chemical. Those hearings were canceled 
for the reason that I oppose this amend- 
ment—there is simply not enough evi- 
dence on hand today to justify either a 
complete ban, or complete approval. Until 
there is, the needs are there and this 
chemical can meet them. I am always 
open to new evidence, and indeed, I hope 
this issue can be settled soon. But the 
research must be conducted before we 
reach any decision here, before we take 
any action that we may very well regret 
at a later date. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, the justification that was given 
to us by the Forest Service for the use 
of 2,4,5-T. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. STEVENS. Let me point out what 
this means, just to take some of the 
problems involved, and they are finan- 
cial as well as practical. 

For example, the cost of 2,4,5-T ranges 
from $20 to $40 per mile in the forest. 
We are talking about forest use now, use 
for fire management, roadside brush 
control, timber stand improvement, and 
range management. Any alternative 
method would run from $100 to $1,000 
per mile, from 5 times to 50 times the 
cost involved in terms of management. 
techniques. 

Let me point out that with regard to 
the areas where they use 2,4,5-T herbi- 
cide, where it is the choice of the man- 
ager to use it, if it is not utilized, there 
will be a loss of about 9,500 boardfeet 
per acre in the cutting period. 

So that the Senator will realize what 
this means, that is approximately the 
amount of timber that is used in a one- 
family home. It is about 15 tons of paper. 
Iam sure the Senator realizes how short 
we are of these materials today and 
how much we are trying to improve the 
production of the forest. 

The Forest Service states that they 
use 2,4,5-T only as it is labeled and reg- 
istered by the EPA. The products they 
use must be registered by the EPA, and 
they are used in accordance with the 
label directions. They find that the al- 
ternative to using 2,4,5-T could have 
even more drastic consequences. 

There are other alternative methods. 
I am informed that a single spraying 
of 2,4,5-T would be an effective control, 
for example, in brush control; whereas, 
the alternative herbicides available would 
require three or more sprays. I am sure 
the Senator would like to require knowl- 
edge of what the alternative herbicides 
would do, but I am sure he would also 
realize that it would be used three times 
as much, so another substance might 
cause equal or greater environmental 
harm. 

I am sure that the Senator does not 
want us to stop fire management, road- 
side brush control, and timber stand im- 
provement. The range management 
problems are unique. We are not talking 
about backyard use. We are not talking 
about use in the areas where there is a 
high population base. We are talking 
about the national forests, in very re- 
mote areas, such as my own, where the 
population is practically nil. 

The difference is whether we want to 
have this management within the 
amount of money we have available or 
whether we are, in fact, going to cause 
an increase in the cost of management, 
from 5 to 50 times the cost of using 
2,4,5-T. 

I point out to the Senator that we 
asked the EPA to conduct hearings be- 
fore they registered substances such as 
this. They have, in fact, registered 2,4, 
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5-T for this use, under specific direc- 
tions, and the Forest Service is following 
those directions. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am compelled to oppose the Sen- 
ator’s amendment and to urge my col- 
leagues to support the use by the Forest 
Service of the substance that has done 
so much to improve the protection for 
the national forests, under circumstances 
entirely consisent wih the most strin- 
gent environmental protection regula- 
tions. 

Exurir 1 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT — JUSTIFICATION 
STATEMENT FOR Forest SERVICE USE OF 
2,4,5-T 
The herbicide 2,4,5-T is used on our Na- 

tional Forests for four basic functions: fire 

management, roadside brush control, timber 
stand improvement, and range management. 

Herbicides are required in forest fire man- 
agement to maintain firebreaks and reduce 
fuel volumes in brushfields and other high 
hazard areas. For certain brush species, spe- 
cifically scrub oak, control is possible with a 
single spraying of 2,4,5-T while any alter- 
native herbicide treatment requires three or 
more resprayings. Not only are these alterna- 
tive treatments more expensive, but the en- 
vironmental consequences of repeated spray- 
ings are more drastic. 

Similarly, 2,4,5-T is effective against “hard 
to control” species of brush along roadsides. 
This herbicide typically controls the brush 
growth for three years, whereas, other reg- 
istered pesticides control these plants for 
one or two years as do mechanical or hand 
methods. The cost of 2,4,5-T ranges from $20 
to $40 per mile, whereas, mechanical methods 
range from $100 to $1,000 per mile. 

In timber stand improvement 2,4,5-T is 
used because it is very effective against hard 
to control brush species which compete with 
the coniferous trees we wish to establish as 
the stand. The herbicide 2,4,5-T will suppress 
the competing vegetation for up to three 
years, thereby, giving the conifers a chance 
to become the dominant species. Other regis- 
tered herbicides that give this degree of 
brush control are not as selective as 2,4,5-T 
and adversely affect the conifers. Other regis- 
tered herbicides that control brush without 
adverse effects upon conifers require retreat- 
ments which add unnecessarily to the pesti- 
cide load on the environment. The loss of 
timber production on the areas where 2,4,5-T 
is the herbicide of choice but is not utilized 
would be about 9,500 board feet per acre over 
the rotation period. This is the amount of 
lumber required for one home, two apart- 
ments, or fifteen tons of paper. Non-herbi- 
cidal methods of control are much more ex- 
pensive, contribute to soil erosion, and are 
usually followed by resprouting of the brush 
in a year or two. 

In range management 2,4,5-T is used to 
control those species of plants for which 
there are no chemical alternatives available 
and where mechanical methods are ineffec- 
tive or disrupt the fragile grassland environ- 
ment, leaving the soil to wind and water ero- 
sion. Where they are appropriate, substi- 
tuting mechanical brush control methods or 
other chemical control methods will usually 
increase costs of control from 2 to 20 times. 
On rangeland, with limited profit margins, 
many thousands of acres that need treat- 
ment would go untreated. 

As with the operational use of all pesti- 
cides, the Forest Service uses 2,4,5-T only as 
it is labeled and registered by the U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. We feel that 
these products registered with the EPA, when 
used according to their label directions, are 
effective for the uses intended and pose no 
significant adverse effects upon our environ- 
ment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAM L. Scott). The Senator from Idaho 
is recognized. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, unlike 
the Senator from Wisconsin, I can find 
no scientist who speaks out for con- 
tinued use under the present registra- 
tion. I may have paraphrased that in- 
correctly. 

Again I refer to the recommendation 
that was made on June 24 of this year to 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
by Dr. William Upholt, Senior Science 
Advisor to the Acting Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Water and Hazardous Mate- 
rials, in which he recommended that 
the hearing in regard to further with- 
drawal of the use of 2,4,5-T be postponed 
until such time as scientific evidence 
could be adduced to support such an 
action by the EPA. 

The Senator from Alaska has pointed 
out, I think very forcefully, that EPA 
has already conducted hearings and al- 
ready had a limited withdrawal, which 
is also the same as saying licensed, 
limited use of 2,4,5-T, But let me read 
the result of the hearings and the ac- 
tion taken by the EPA following that 
recommendation on June 24 of this year. 

I read from what is known as the En- 
vironmental News, issued by EPA, re- 
flecting their decision on that date: 

Last year, hearings on 2,4,5-T were post- 
poned until August, 1974, so that samples 
of human milk and fat, beef, rice, and wild- 
life could be analyzed for TCDD residues 
using the new method, 

Quarles said, “We had anticipated having 
the benefit of a breakthrough on the analyti- 
cal methodology in time to permit us to go 
forward with the hearing. Until this break- 
through occurs, a hearing would not be pro- 
ductive.” 

The new analytical technique was thought 
to be sensitive to quantities to TCDD as 
small as 1 part per trillion (ppt). However, 
researchers have encountered many difficul- 
ties in proper application of the technique 
and verification of results. Without firm data 
on the residues of TCDD and 2,4,5-T which 
persist in the environment, evaluation of the 
health effects of the herbicide is not pos- 
sible. 

2,4,5-T and its contaminant, TCDD, have 
been shown to produce birth defects in test 
animals when the compound is fed to preg- 
nant mice. Other studies, however, indicate 
that residues of 2,4,5-T on crops and in water 
disappear quickly, removing the opportunity 
for human exposure. The extent to which 
TCDD persists in the environment is un- 
known because the results of monitoring for 
TCDD have ‘Seen inconclusive. 

I could read at length from the kind of 
scientific evidence that is available on 
both sides, and I certainly agree that 
there is a controversy. But that contro- 
versy is not so one-sided as we have been 
led to believe by some of the arguments. 
Certainly there is a substantial and a 
very credible body of very learned and 
eminent scientists who claim that the 
evidence is sufficient to cause the ban- 
ning of the substance. There is also a 
substantial body of those who say that 
the hazard in this instance is not as great 
as the hazard in some other commonly 
used and licensed substances. 

Let me, for example, remind the Sena- 
tor that there are birth defects that are 
caused by such common compounds as 
aspirin and vitamin A. We still use the 
aspirin, and we have not yet removed the 
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licensing of vitamin A, when those birth 
defects caused by those substances are 
at least as critical as—and some say 
more damaging than—the birth defects 
caused by the use here, the possible birth 
defects caused by the use of this sub- 
stance. I think it becomes very clear that 
on balance, the judgment made by the 
EPA—I use that term advisedly, “the 
judgment made by the EPA”—is sus- 
tained by the evidence and that the ac- 
tion which the Senator from Wisconsin 
suggests today is not sustained by the 
evidence. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
recent decision of the Environmental 
Protection Agency to withdraw its legal 
motions to seek a ban on the substance 
known as 2,4,5-T raises serious ques- 
tions for the public health and safety. 

This substance is the highly toxic de- 
foliant used in the Vietnam war and is 
strongly suspected of having caused the 
dramatic rise in the number of birth de- 
fects and fetal deaths among Vietnam- 
ese at the height of U.S. 2,4,5-T spray- 
ing there during the 1960’s. That con- 
clusion was drawn in a report prepared 
by a distinguished group of American 
scientists for the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and 
printed in the Record of March 3, 1972. 

This past March, a committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences submitted 
a report to the Congress confirming the 
earlier report’s findings that the 18.8 
million gallons of herbicides dropped on 
Vietnam from 1962 to 1971 by the United 
States destroyed much of the country’s 
economically important forests. It also 
suggested that herbicidal poisons may 
have found their way into the Vietnam- 
ese food chain, and recommended further 
intensive studies of the reports that the 
chemical caused disease, death, and birth 
defects. 

The herbicide contains a particularly 
toxic contaminant, dioxin, which has 
been shown to kill laboratory animals 
in concentrations of less than one part 
per billion. Dioxin is considered one of 
the most toxic environmental poisons 
known, far surpassing DDT in hazard- 
ousness. In laboratory tests, pregnant 
mice and rats fed relatively small doses 
sustained fatal death rates of 50 to near- 
ly 100 percent. Many of the surviving 
offspring were deformed in ways resem- 
bling the deformities seen in Vietnam. 
Yet, it is still permitted to be used in the 
United States. 

Dr. Matthew Meselson, a Harvard 
University biochemist who was one of 
the principal scientists to study the ef- 
fects of 2,4,5-T in Vietnam has said of 
the EPA decision: 

Dioxin is slightly more toxic than the most 
toxic nerve gas developed for wartime use, 


Mr. President, a group of Senators re- 
cently sent a letter to Chairman Mc- 
CLELLAN requesting the Appropriations 
Committee to deny the Department of 
Defense request to produce additional 
nerve gas weapons in fiscal year 1975. We 
requested the denial on the grounds 
that such weapons are inhumane, they 
would undermine sensitive international 
negotiations preparing to ban them, and 
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they present a fatal threat even to 
friendly populations in their vicinity. 

Certainly if one toxic substance is un- 
acceptable in warfare, we should not 
tolerate the use of an even more toxic 
substance to be widely used in the United 
States when it is suspected of entering 
the environment and the food we eat. 

Mr. President, the EPA says that it is 
dropping its legal motions because the 
evidence that dioxin is entering our en- 
vironment and food in sufficient levels 
to warrant concern is inconclusive. This 
attitude will allow this fatal toxin to 
continue to be used until such time as 
deaths and deformities make the evid- 
ence conclusive. It places the burden of 
proof that the herbicide is harmful on 
the government, rather than on its pro- 
ducers. It sets a critical precedent, with 
implications for a whole range of prod- 
ucts whose safe use by the consumer 
has been questioned, that producers 
hereafter may have no obligation to 
prove the safety of their products. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency to recon- 
sider its decision and to press forward 
with its legal motions requiring the pro- 
ducers of 2,4,5-T to prove that this herbi- 
cide does not expose Americans to suf- 
ficient levels of dioxin to produce the 
horrible effects it produces in labora- 
tories. 

I hope my colleagues will join with 
me in urging the EPA to continue seek- 
ing a ban on 2,4,5-T until such time as 
it is proven safe to the public. 

In the interim, I urge support of the 
Nelson amendment to this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent for the fol- 
lowing news article on this subject be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, June 27, 1974] 
EPA Enps Drive To Ban DEFOLIANT: Says IT 
Lacks EVIDENCE To Press MOVE ON 2,4,5-T— 

News Stupy PLANNED 

(By Royce Rensberger) 

After more than three years of research to 
determine the hazard to Americans of domes- 
tic use of a highly toxic defoliant used in the 
Vietnam war, the Environmental Protection 
Agency has withdrawn its legal motions 
seeking a ban on the substance, known as 
2,4,5-T. 

Although the herbicide, which contains a 
still more toxic contaminant, dioxin, is widely 
used in the United States and dioxin has 
been shown to kill laboratory animals in con- 
centrations of less than one part per billion, 
the EPA said Monday that it lacked sufficient 
evidence to press for a ban. 

The Environmental Defense Fund, which 
has been cooperating with the EPA in this 
case, contended that the withdrawal repre- 
sented a fundamental policy change that 
shifts the burden of proof from the manu- 
facturer to the Government. 

Heretofore, William Butler, the group's 
lawyer, argued, it had been up to manufac- 
turers to prove the safety of their products 
when challenged. Now, he said EPA seemed 
to be saying it had to prove the product's 
harmfulness. An EPA spokesman disagreed. 

UNRELIABLE TECHNIQUE 

The E.P.A. said it had withdrawn its legal 
challenges when the agency's scientists found 
they were relying on evidence derived from 
an analytic technique now known to be un- 
reliable. The method had suggested that 
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dioxin was entering the environment and be- 
ing picked up in food in levels sufficient to 
warrant concern. 

Anson Keller, the E.P.A.’s assistant general 
counsel, said his agency was not abandoning 
the case but was planning a new research ef- 
fort, relying, on other methods, to determine 
more reliably whether dioxin is a threat. If 
this evidence is found, he said the attempt 
to an 2,4,5-T would be resumed. 

Dioxin is considered one of the most toxic 
environmental poisons known, for surpassing 
DDT in hazardousness, Although the evidence 
is inconclusive, some doctors believe that a 
dramatic rise in the number of birth defects 
and fetus deaths among Vietnamese is at- 
tributable to use of the herbicide as a de- 
foliant there. The rise paralleled the rise of 
2,4,5-T spraying there during the nineteen- 
sixties. 

In laboratory tests, pregnant mice and rats 
fed relatively small doses sustained fetal 
death rates of 50 to nearly 100 per cent. Many 
of the surviving offspring were deformed in 
ways resembling the deformilities seen in 
Vietnam. 

DOW’S POSITION 

The Dow Chemical Company, sole manu- 
facturer of the compound from which it and 
two other concerns produce, 2,4,5-T, has long 
contended that its product does not pose 
the hazard that critics cite. 

Several persons close to the controversy 
said that while they recognize the flaws in 
the analytic method used by E.P.A., they 
feared that withdrawal of the legal action 
would lead to a slowdown in further research. 

“If there is a let-up in this research, I 
think that would be dreadful,” said Dr. Mat- 
thew Meselson, a Harvard University bio- 
chemist who was one of the principal scien- 
tists to study the effects of 2,4,5-T in Viet- 
nam, “Dioxin is slightly more toxic than the 
most toxic nerve gas developed for wartime 
use.” 

“We think E.P.A. is making a fundamental 
mistake,” Mr. Butler, the Environmental De- 
fense Fund lawyer, said in an interview. He 
contended that the reliable evidence now 
available should be sufficient to take the 
herbicide off the market. 

“Now that E.P.A. is assuming the burden 
of proof that this is harmful,” Mr. Butler 
said, “the precedent is being established that 
the chemical companies have no obligation to 
prove the safety of their products.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayH), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CxuurcH), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone), and the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskre) is absent on 
official business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop), and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr, Pearson) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case) , would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 56, as follows: 
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[No. 353 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 


Hartke 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Javits 
Kennedy 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 


NAYS—56 


Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Helms 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 


NOT VOTING—10 
Long Packwood 
Mathias Pearson 
Montoya 
Gravel Muskie 

So Mr. NELson’s amendment 
1782) was rejected. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend until there is order in 
the Senate. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 


Nelson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicofr 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Moss 
Nunn 
Pastore 
Randolph 


Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 


Young 
Eagleton 


(No. 


CONGRESS SHOULD TAKE A 30-DAY 
RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, few peo- 
ple would dispute the fact that Wash- 
ington, D.C. is not typical of the United 
States. Here in the Capital City we are 
confronted with propaganda, pressures, 
and emotion. I believe the best thing that 
could happen for our country would be 
for Congress to take a 30-day recess, on 
the condition that the Members of Con- 
a spend the time with their constitu- 
ents. 

On the 7th of July 1974, I appeared 
on the ABC program of “Issues and An- 
swers.” I spent a sizable portion of my 
time in defense of the President of the 
United States. The letters that I received 
following that broadcast have been tabu- 
lated. I received a total of 226 letters, of 
which 213 were for the President and 13 
were against. 

On Tuesday, August 6, I appeared on 
NBC’s “Today Show.” My entire time 
spent in defense of the President. 

In the first 24 hours following that 
broadcast we received a number of tele- 
phone calls and telegrams. Ninety-four 
telephone calls were received supporting 
the President and 27 telephone calls were 
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received opposing the President. The 
telegrams received were 77 supporting 
the President and 17 against 

Within the last 2 weeks a former Mem- 
ber of Congress wrote to 400 former 
Members of Congress. This letter went to 
Democrats and Republicans alike. 

They were asked for their opinion on 
the question of impeachment of the Pres- 
ident. The first 103 replies were as fol- 
lows: 

Republicans for impeachment 
Republicans against impeachment 
Democrats for impeachment 
Democrats against impeachment 


Mr. President, again I feel that the 
interests of this country would be served 
by Congress taking a 30-day recess. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1975 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 16027) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
only be about 2 minutes. I have a few 
questions I would like to ask Senator 
BIBLE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ap- 
propriation for the Arts and Humanities 
Endowments was cut $10 million in the 
House. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, may we 
have order. I can hardly hear the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s point is well taken. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ap- 
propriation for the Arts and Humanities 
Endowments was cut $10 million in the 
House to $145 million. 

The Senate committee has sustained 
this cut, although the agency sought res- 
toration. I would greatly appreciate it 
if I could get from the manager of the 
bill his feeling on the matter. This is a 
program which has been led in the most 
gifted way by Nancy Hanks and Dr. Ber- 
man, respectively. It has aroused a tre- 
mendous response in the country. The 
cost/benefit ratio is enormous, consider- 
ing what is spent and what it engenders 
in the way of expenditure in the arts. 

Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, may we 
have order. It is still difficult to hear the 
Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator will 
suspend until the Senate is in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. A great part of the pro- 
gram breaks down on a local basis with 
State aid as an important element, as 
well as grants-in-aid to groups and in- 
dividuals in the various States. Indeed, 
this is the preponderant aspect of the 
bill, and I would like to ask my colleague, 
because I know he has over the year 
tremendously favored this particular ac- 
tivity, as to his feeling of why the com- 
mittee decided to go along with the 
House instead of restoring the cut. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to respond to the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York who long 
has shared my concern and my interest 
in this program. 

My own dedication to the program 
has been well-documented over the 
years, and I think there is probably no 
foundation that has a more versatile 
lobbyist than Nancy Hanks, the Director 
of the Arts Endowment, and certainly 
the humanities has a good advocate in 
Dr. Berman. I know them personally, and 
I have a great admiration for them. 
About this time of year I see them with 
increased frequency around the halls of 
Congress. But I think the cut was made 
and is well-founded. 

There was a cut from the budget, there 
is no doubt about that. 

I wish to read from the report be- 
cause I think it puts it in proper perspec- 
tive. In the year 1973 the total appro- 
priations bill for the arts and humani- 
ties was increased by $20 million; in 
1974 it was increased by $43,761,000; and 
again this year, as the result of House 
action—and I think they acted properly 
and carefully and advisedly—it has in- 
creased another $40 million. That means 
in 1973 they had a $20 million increase; 
in 1974 they had a $43 million increase; 
and in this current year, in the fiscal 
year bill now before us, they had an- 
other increase of $40 million, even with 
the recommended reduction. 

That is a total of a little over $100 
million in the space of 3 years, and I 
think it is a program that has come 
along and grown as the needs and de- 
mands and matching of the Nation re- 
quired. 

I might just simply put one other 
figure in the Recorp. When it first start- 
ed out, which was not too far back, in 
1967, they had $6 million for arts and 
$2 million for the humanities. Since that 
time we have brought it up by leaps and 
bounds. We think it is a responsible 
budget now, and I think it is adequate 
to do the job. 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, Mr. President, I 
would have felt that the budget amount 
should have been allowed. But I know 
the devotion of this particular subcom- 
mittee chairman to this program, and I 
hope very much that if the agency finds 
really that it is restricted in its opera- 
tions by this cut, even taking into con- 
sideration the total status financially in 
the arts of the country, that it will feel 
it has a sympathetic ear and may return, 
either this year in connection with a sup- 
plemental or in the next fiscal year, with 
the feeling that the cut does not repre- 
sent any precedent of disapproval or any 
feeling that the budget went too far, but 
simply took account, as Senator BIBLE 
has said, of the overall necessities of this 
particular appropriation bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think that is true. This 
is $40 million more than they got last 
year and that is pretty good because we 
are going to be confronted a little later 
in the day with a cut of 5 percent, a cut 
of $170 million from this budget. 

So the Senator can see some of the 
problems we are facing. 

Mr. JAVITS. I can. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want to associate myself with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York. I 
earlier spoke with the distinguished 
chairman from Nevada about this par- 
ticular item in the Interior Department 
Appropriation. 

I believe that the attitude of the com- 
mittee has been made very well here. It is 
my judgment that this program of the 
arts and humanities is one of our better 
programs, it has had excellent leader- 
ship. 

In the State of Minnesota, we have 
had a statewide program which I believe 
has commanded the respect and atten- 
tion of an overwhelming number of our 
people. 

I had hoped we might be able to re- 
store in this budget, at least, the admin- 
istration’s request less about 3 percent, 
which we have been doing on other bills, 
but the chairman has indicated that this 
appropriation this year is approximately 
$40 million more than last year, 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct, $40,725,- 
000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a sizable in- 
crease and I am hopeful that the com- 
ment of the Senator from New York, 
namely, that if this program seems to 
be in any way jeopardized, that under 
the terms of the authorization we will be 
able to consider in a supplemental what- 
ever additional funds might be needed. 

I have no way of knowing whether 
those funds will be needed, but if soI am 
confident that the Committee on Appro- 
priations will look upon it sympatheti- 
cally. 

Mr. President, the authorization for 
the National Foundation of the Arts and 
Humanities is $200 million, and I believe 
that modest figure would be far more 
appropriate for the support of the arts 
and humanities in a country of our size 
and resources. Most of us are certainly 
aware of the importance of bringing our 
artistic institutions to the people. Ade- 
quate funding for this program helps to 
insure the cultural well-being of our Na- 
tion and this is especially important as 
our bicentennial celebration draws near. 

We cannot allow the development of 
our artistic institutions and humanities 
to be crippled by a temporary shortage 
of funds, since it will certainly be diffi- 
cult to reassemble the talent that is dis- 
persed as a result of no funds. I do not 
think our country can afford to cut the 
support for the arts and humanities, 
especially when the United States is so 
far behind most of the major nations 
when it comes to funding the arts and 
humanities in the first place. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support continued full fund- 
ing of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities. 

Mr. President, the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, served by 
a joint administrative staff, have com- 
piled an impressive record of accomplish- 
ment in carrying out this policy with very 
limited funds. Chaired respectively by 
Miss Nancy Hanks and Dr. Ronald S. 
Berman, and provided with excellent 
guidance by their 26-member private 
citizens councils, the Endowment have 
made great progress in making the bene- 
fits of the arts and humanities available 
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to all our citizens, in maintaining the 
criteria of quality and excellence, and in 
providing essential assistance for inde- 
pendent research and creativity. It is 
clear that Federal funds have been a 
major stimulus for State matching funds 
and for private support for these pro- 
grams. 

The Minnesota State Arts Council has 
effectively utilized grants received under 
the Endowment’s Federal-State partner- 
ship program over the past two fiscal 
years to provide support for a tour by the 
Minnesota Orchestra in States of the up- 
per midwest, for the dance coordinated 
residency touring program, and for vari- 
ous community arts-programs. Promising 
writers have received fellowships; more 
audiences have been enabled to enjoy the 
annual Bach Festival; support has been 
given for an exhibition entitled “Ameri- 
can Indian Art;” the Minneapolis Society 
of Fine Arts has been helped to take art 
collections to the people; the St. Paul 
Civic Philharmonic Society has launched 
a college residency program and car- 
ried through its concert opera project; 
notable opera productions in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul have been made possible; 
and the Children’s Theater Co., in Min- 
neapolis has received support for per- 
formances throughout the metropolitan 
area. 

These are only some of the highlights 
of exceptional accomplishments in Min- 
nesota as a result of Endowment grants. 
In addition, the Guthrie Theater Co., 
whose productions have achieved nation- 
wide recognition, has received major sup- 
port under this program. The company’s 
travelling production of John Steinbeck’s 
“Of Mice and Men” made a 10-week tour 
of the upper midwest that took it to 15 
cities in six States. Its performances 
reached 66,000 people. And these per- 
formances were supplemented by educa- 
tional programs, seminars between com- 
pany members and students at local 
schools, and creative drama sessions. 

The Minnesota Humanities Commis- 
sion, chaired by Mr. Russell W. Frid- 
ley, director of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, has made grants, on a match- 
ing basis, to colleges, libraries, educa- 
tional television stations, museums, his- 
torical societies, and community orga- 
nizations to share with the public at 
large the insights of humanists. These 
can include relating the humanities to 
public issues, encouraging open discus- 
sion about basic questions of social val- 
ues, government and law, et cetera, 
where the philosopher, the historian— 
the humanist exercising his discipline— 
can make a vital contribution toward 
promoting voluntary joint decisions and 
collective action on current problems. It 
is my conviction that such programs 
must continue to be carried out in an 
atmosphere of independence and inno- 
vation if they are to be a catalyst for ef- 
fective cooperation. 

The National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities has taken imaginative steps to 
broaden public exposure to the vital im- 
portance of these disciplines. Beginning 
April 12, the Humanities Film Forum, 
made possible by a grant from the En- 
dowment, will present 10 outstanding 
films to television viewers across the 
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United States—some of which are cine- 
matic translations of great literary 
works, and others providing new in- 
sights into major historical events and 
developments. This fall, newspaper read- 
ers in over 125 communities will be able 
to take a college-level course over a 20- 
week period in American studies, under 
an extension program, called “Courses by 
Newspaper,” launched by the University 
of California, San Diego. 

Mr. President, I have a special interest 
in this matter because I introduced here 
in the Senate years ago the first bill for 
the National Council of Arts, later on 
that was the National Council of Arts 
and Humanities. That bill was passed. I 
have taken some personal pride -in the 
fact that it has come to fruition in a 
splendid nationwide program. 

I do feel that the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities has a 
great role to play in the Bicentennial 
and I am hopeful that nothing we do 
here will in any way limit this program 
to fulfill its true objectives in these com- 
ing years. 

I want to thank the chairman and 
particularly the Senator from New York 
for their support. 

It is terribly important that we have 
that support. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have one 
or two very quick questions. 

I sent some extensive information to 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr, BIBLE) 
for the committee on the item of the 
State University of New York, the so- 
called Syracuse Project which deals with 
@ proposed research project on urban 
environmental forestry involving a con- 
sortium of Princeton, Yale, Cornell, Rut- 
gers, Pennsylvania State, University of 
New Hampshire, University of Connecti- 
cut, University of Massachusetts, and 
State University of New York, Syracuse. 
This is an important project to study 
many of the problems involved in urban 
forestry. The House did put $450,000 in 
its bill for this program. 

May I have the privilege, as it was not 
allowed in the Senate, of submitting to 
the Senator additional information in 
the hope that our Senate conferees may 
take a somewhat different view on that 
item when it comes up in conference 
than apparently they took in passing the 
bill out of the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
latest letter to the subcommittee on this 
matter be placed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Juxy 9, 1974. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Subcommitte on Interior, Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALAN: I write to urge your support 
of a $425,000 research project which, I un- 
derstand, has been included by the House 
Appropriations Committee in funding for the 
U.S. Forest Service. 

This item is the proposed research project 
on urban environmental forestry to be lo- 
cated on the campus of the State University 
of New York, College of Environmental Sci- 
ence and Forestry, Syracuse, New York. It 
is an adjunct project to the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice’s Pinchot Institute of Environmental Re- 
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search. Approximately one-half of the funds 
would be used for grant studies in coopera- 
tion with a consortium of other universities 
which include; the University of Massachu- 
setts, the University of Connecticut, the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Pennsylvania 
State University, Cornell University, Prince- 
ton University, Yale and Rutgers University. 
This consortium was established under the 
@ research organization dealing with urban 
Pinchot Institute in 1971, and has developed 
environmental forestry through the efforts 
of approximately sixty scientists and other 
professionals. Basically, this grant will pro- 
vide for a study to avoid catastrophes such 
as we have witnessed in the Arlandria area 
(Four-Mile Run), in nearby Virginia. 

You will recall the devastating floods which 
have wiped out property and taken their toll 
on human lives each time that area has been 
hit by heavy rains. The houses comprising 
Arlandria were built without the benefit of 
planning. Trees were clearcut for that de- 
velopment, leaving the area without protec- 
tion against erosion and floods. 

The lessons learned from the Arlandria ex- 
perience and the development patterns which 
are going forward in many areas in the 
Northeast make this grant essential. The re- 
search to be done by this consortium will 
attempt to find ways to allow urban needs 
to be met without making the East Coast cor- 
ridor a strip of concrete. But as urban areas— 
cities, shopping centers, suburban develop- 
ments—push farther and farther into the 
forest areas of the Northeast, we must make 
certain that planning is utilized so that 
urban needs can co-exist with nature’s buf- 
fers against catastrophes. 

These studies will provide guidelines and 
suggestions or making the best use of soils, 
water and vegetation in the wise development 
of our urban needs. Instead of arbitrarily 
replacing our land with concrete, creating 
potential “Arlandrias’ throughout the 


Northeast, the results of these research proj- 


ects will be available to all communities and 
other governmental units to help them plan 
prudently. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Javits. 


Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from New 
York was kind enough to mention this 
item to me before bringing it before the 
full Senate. This is an item which was 
touched on by him in a letter. I do not 
know about the extensive backup that 
there was to that letter. It is not re- 
flected in my markup notes. 

But I am perfectly willing to receive 
additional information that we can carry 
to the conference when we confer with 
our counterparts on the House side. 

As the Senator from New York cor- 
rectly states, the House did add $450,000, 
I think his request was $425,000. 

But, nevertheless, the item will be be- 
fore us in conference and if the Senator 
from New York, with his usual thorough 
style, can give us additional informa- 
tion, we will be happy to do it at the 
conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague and 
I will do that promptly. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to thank 
the committee for their consideration of 
the appropriation for the Gateway Na- 
tional Recreation Area on the magni- 
tude of about $6 million to enable us to 
get started on this huge resource in the 
New York area which will serve millions 
and millions of people using that sea- 
coast and in a very advantageous way. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to thank 
the committee for their consideration in 
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providing the funds for the restoration 
of that great historic monument, Fort 
Stanwix in Rome, N Y. This is a project 
which the people ot Rome have been 
looking forward to fcr some time and 
many of us, including the mayor, Wil- 
liam Valentine, have been seeking this 
funding. Fort Stanwix, which dates back 
to the French and Indian War is to be 
restored for the Bicentennial celebra- 
tion and the project wil) bring needed 
jobs and a boost to Rome’s economy 
which needs it badly. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle in the Washington Post describing 
this project be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALL Roaps IN ROME LEAD TO HISTORICAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 
(By Elizabeth C. Mooney) 

Git up there mule, here comes a lock, We'll 
make Romme ‘bout 6 o’clock.—Old Canaller 
Song 

It was an inauspicious day for the launch- 
ing. A fine misting rain was falling and the 
banks of the old Erie Canal were muddy and 
rutted. Nevertheless, 300 citizens of Rome, 
N.Y., plus assorted dogs and children, hud- 
dled under umbrellas and watched as a 
lightweight tractor, with the help of several 
sweating and straining men, shoved the 25- 
ton canal packet boat Independence down 
the runway for her maiden trip 40 yards 
across the canal. 

She hit the muddy water stern first and 
had to be nudged off the launching planks. 
The newly restored Erie rose in a welcoming 
splash and a dampish cheer from the crowd 
saluted her. Her creator, Bill Ott, breathed 
easier as he watched her settling easily in the 
water and slapped his son, Gary, exuberantly 
on the back. 

That was the scene last month as the lusty 
old Erie Canal went back in business, even if 
only in fun, 

When the nation celebrates its 200th birth- 
day in 1976, the citizens of Rome, mean to 
be a part of the festivities. Revolutionary 
history isa@fashionable these days and Rome 
is long on history. After years of enduring 
japes about all roads leading to Rome, they 
mean now to make it come true, The Inde- 
pendence, which this summer will make trips 
up the Erie a mile-and-a-half to Ft. Bull, a 
French and Indian fort, is only the opening 
gun. The Romans are constructing a com- 
bination of attractions which add up to a 
sort of historic Disneyland. 

Rome, eight miles from New York State 
Thruway exits 32 or 33, is a small indus- 
trial city in the Mohawk Valley. Lately, the 
government of the United States sent a task 
force from the Interior Department to recon- 
struct Ft. Stanwix, a key fort in the French 
and Indian War, first built in 1758. Nineteen 
years later, it survived a siege by Col, St. 
Leger on his way through the Mohawk Valley 
to join in an attack on Albany that was to 
divide the colonies by cutting New York in 
half. 

General Herkimer, bringing a relief force 
to help the fort, was ambushed at Oriskany, 
five miles down the road from Ft, Stanwix, 
and the resulting battle is considered the 
bloodiest of the Revolution. The fort sur- 
vived when Gen, Benedict Arnold arrived to 
relieve it and the British retreated, leaving 
large quantities of supplies. Two months 
later Burgoyne surrendered and the tide of 
battle turned. It is said that the American 
flag was first flown in battle at Ft. Stanwix. 

The original outlines of the fort are now 
visible in the archeological digs, and on ex- 
hibit in the headquarters across the way are 
various relics which have lately been un- 
earthed, You can see cannon and musket 
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balls, old uniform buttons, a rare tomahawk 
pipe and some of the eight-inch wrought iron 
nails from the wooden gate of the fort, Par- 
tially reconstructed Oriental and English pot- 
tery are also on display and the bones of a 
good many passenger pigeons which the be- 
sieged patriots ate during the attack. 

The National Park Service Ranger will take 
you on a free tour and show you the charred 
rear walls of the fort. This summer, students 
dressed in 18th-century costumes are work- 
ing on the digs, and they'll be glad to point 
out the moat and the officers’ barracks build- 
ings. 

The people of Rome, who don’t consider 
you a native unless your grandfather was 
born, there, think their long-range history 
may just put their city on the map. Mayor 
Wuliam Valentine and his Historic Rome 
Development Authority haye renamed Rome 
the “City of American History,” and the 
mayor is getting ready for what he thinks 
wi be a large tourist business. 

“We expect eventually a minimum 600,000 
visitors a year," says Mayor Valentine. “The 
Economic Research Company of California, 
the same company who did the research for 
Disneyland, said to prepare for that many. 
We're making plans and we think we can 
handle them.” 

The Independence and Ft. Stanwix are a 
reality, but Mayor Valentine and the Romans 
have further ideas. They have discovered an 
old narrow-gauge steam locomotive and are 
planning to install a track for it along the 
banks of their reconstructed mile and a half 
of the Erie. Visitors can go by the Independ- 
ence to Ft. Bull and return on the train. If 
enough funds are found before the Bicen- 
tennial, they will also be eble to wander 
about in a canal village, vintage 1840, of the 
type that the canallers knew when they made 
the nine-day trip from Albany to Buffalo by 
the horse drawn packets. 

Central New York State has plenty of 1840 
houses of the right type and plans are to 
move them intact to the canal. 

Rome is the right place for this recorstruc- 
tion, as a peek into the Rome Historical So- 
ciety on Spring Street will make clear. The 
first shovelful of dirt for the canal was dug 
by Governor DeWitt Clinton at Rome on 
the Fourth of July, 1817, when it was con- 
sidered the engineering marvel of the day. 
It was a cheap, fast route through the Ap- 
palachians and it opened up the West. The 
barges were pulled by mules and the packets, 
like Rome's Independence, by horses plodding 
along the canal’s dirt path. 

Bill Ott, who together with his son built 
the Independence, says it wasn’t easy. He is 
a carpenter and canal boats are a little out of 
his line; especially since he never saw one. 
But a team of engineers provided him with 
the plans and he started out from scratch 
felling enormous oaks with wood so hard 
that he had to soak planks in bolling water 
to bend them for the prow. The filler is 
hand-hewn and the nails are the type usu- 
ally used for light metalwork. It took Ott all 
winter; and central New York winters have 
to be seen to be believed. The snows come In 
October and are still around in late March. 
Ott worked under a plastic tent, 

Rome expects to absorb the tourist influx 
well and has made special plans for the traf- 
fic it will bring. The little city has, as you 
might expect, some good Italian restaurants, 
but its real forte is the beautiful surrounding 
countryside in the valley of the Mohawk. 

A summer picnic at the Oriskany battle- 
ground might combine history and a treat 
for the eye. Take a look at the state of New 
York's dioramas of the ambush and then find 
a spot on the hillside overlooking the point 
where Gen. Herkimer’s horse was shot from 
under him. Its known as the Bloody Ravine, 
but you wouldn’t know it now. Amtrak 
winds through the valley like a toy train and 
you'll take heart when you see that all the 
beautiful countryside isn’t ruined yet. 
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Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. As 
the Senator well knows, I was prepared 
to handle what I call the Gateway East; 
it was one of our first experiments in 
bringing an urban park to an urban area. 
I think the need was great. 

We were happy to endorse the $6.9 
million in this year’s budget. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague for 
his cooperation and indulgence, and I 
thank the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HOLLINGS). 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield to me for one observation? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am very happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate this 
courtesy as I have to go to a committee 
for a markup, as the Senator knows. 
That is why I asked for a chance to in- 
terrupt my colleagues who have been 
here so long. 

On the matter of the Park Service and 
the areas that relate to Park Service 
reservations, I spoke to the chairman 
of the subcommittee and I had an 
amendment that I was going to offer 
that would have required the National 
Park Service to report within 60 days 
after the enactment of this act on an 
evaluation and recommendations for 
improvement of the National Park Res- 
ervation Service. 

It has now been explained to me that 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METZENBAUM) will hold hearings on 
this whole subject matter and, indeed, 
I understand that the Senator from 
Nevada will be looking into the matter 
so that it would not be necessary to have 
an amendment, but rather to conduct an 
investigative study of what the Park 
Service is doing in the matter of con- 
tracting out reservation services. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota states the problem correctly, and 
he did bring this up to me before his 
speaking now. 

It is true that this problem was called 
to my attention by the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Merzensaum), and they ap- 
parently have had some real problems 
with this Ticketron adaptation of mak- 
ing campground reservations for the 
Park Service. 

It is a very alarming story as told to 
me, but I have consulted with my chair- 
man of the full Interior Committee, the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
SON) , and I assured Senator METZENBAUM 
that we will have hearings just as soon 
as we can give proper notices. He has 
agreed to chair them for me. 

I think it is a problem that should 
be looked into, must be looked into be- 
cause, certainly, the reservation system, 
as the Park Service is trying to handle 
it now, leaves a great amount to be de- 
sired. 

We will look into it very quickly and 
I hope we can come up with a realistic 
answer to the problem. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the chair- 
man and I surely want to do everything 
I can to cooperate with the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) . 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, a little over 
@ year ago, at the beginning of May, 
1973, we spent 2 days in this Chamber 
debating an appropriate level of funding 
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for the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities. 

As chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Arts and Humanities—and as 
its chairman since its inception more 
than 10 years ago, I would like to add— 
I had the opportunity of proposing and 
defending a level of authorized funding 
for the Foundation and its two Endow- 
ments, the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. This level, which was 
approved by the Senate on May 2, 1973, 
was well above that recommended today 
to us by the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

To put today’s debate into perspective, 
let me remind my colleagues of the 
amounts we considered carefully and ap- 
proved in the spring of 1973. These were 
sums for a new 3-year authorization for 
the Foundation and its two Endowments. 

For fiscal 1975—the year we are con- 
sidering today—we approved a total au- 
thorization of $280 million, or $140 mil- 
lion for the National Endowment for the 
Arts and $140 million for the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

The total of $280 million resulted from 
comprehensive hearings held before the 
subcommittee. It was unanimously ap- 
proved by the subcommittee and ap- 
proved by the full committee, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
without a dissenting voice. 

And that level of funding—after full- 
scale debate lasting 2 days—was ap- 
proved by the Senate by a vote of better 
than 2 to 1. 3 

Mr. President, I review this legislative 
history in order to demonstrate that the 
total funding for the two Endowments 
for fiscal 1975, as recommended to us by 
the Appropriations Committee, is a most 
reasonable and indeed modest sum with- 
in this important frame of reference. 

It is also reasonable and modest within 
the framework of the authorized 
amounts approved last year in Senate- 
House conference. That sum, that total 
for both Endowments, was $200 million. 

I believe that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the Subcommittee on 
the Interior, under the distinguished 
leadership of Senator BIBLE, has acted 
with all appropriate prudence and with 
a full responsibility toward maintaining 
needed economies. Naturally, I would 
have preferred a higher level of funding, 
in keeping with the action we took in 
the Senate in May 1973, and in keeping 
with the congressionally approved au- 
thorization. I was indeed pleased as floor 
manager of the authorizing legislation 
when these higher levels of funding were 
approved by the Senate by such a sub- 
stantial majority. 

These programs—those of both En- 
dowments under the excellent and imagi- 
native leadership of Nancy Hanks for the 
arts and Ronald Berman for the human- 
ities—are just beginning to have the im- 
pact on our national life which we in 
the Congress envisioned 9 years ago, 
when the two Endowments were created. 

As the original Senate sponsor of this 
legislation, I am delighted by the prog- 
ress which has been made. It has been 
fostered by bipartisan support led by the 
exceedingly able Senator from New York 
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(Mr. Javits) who has, for all these years, 
been ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee on Arts and Humanities, 
and of the full Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. I also commend espe- 
cially the pioneering work of Senator 
HUMPHREY. 

Recently a report published by the 
Associated Councils of the Arts which 
received nationwide press coverage em- 
phasized that 89 percent of the Nation’s 
adult population feel that the arts are 
important to the quality of life in their 
communities, 

It pointed out that 64 percent of the 
adult public—93.1 million Americans— 
would be willing to pay an additional $5 
a year in taxes if the money were di- 
rected toward support of the arts and 
cultural facilities. It pointed out that 
almost three-fourths of our population 
enjoy cultural activities on a regular 
basis. 

Ever greater demands are being placed 
on our cultural institutions. Inflation af- 
fects them as it does other sectors in our 
country. 

Mr. President, the arts and humanities 
are not luxuries to be appreciated by a 
limited few. They are central to our na- 
tional well-being. We should consider 
this funding level as recommended to us 
by the committee as a modest but essen- 
tial investment in the cultural develop- 
ment of this Nation. 

We are still far behind other leading 
nations in this regard. Only a short time 
ago I pointed out to my colleagues that 
Great Britain is spending at a govern- 
mental level $100 million annually for 
the arts alone; and their population is 
one-quarter our own, and their gross na- 
tional product is one-twelfth ours in size. 

Let us strongly endorse the committee 
recommendation. Let us not reduce the 
figures proposed to us. 

Ultimately our civilization will be 
judged by our cultural achievements. For 
the first time in our history we have a 
Federal program to encourage and ad- 
vance this cause. Let us allow it to de- 
velop to meet the critical needs confront- 
ing our cultural institutions all across 
the United States. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, at this 
point, I think the arts and humanities 
program is a good way to begin discus- 
sion of a cut in this particular budget. 

I think the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee just made my argu- 
ment, but did not quite follow through 
as I hoped he would. When asked about 
the arts and humanities, the distin- 
guished chairman said that only a few 
years ago they had $6 million, now look 
at what has been done, we have in 1973 
given an additional $20 million, last year 
we gave an additional $43 million. 

So it is said to the Senator from New 
York, why are we not satisfield with an- 
other $40 million? 

My question would be, why can we not 
hold up even on that $40 million or, if we 
cannot hold up on that, what can we 
hold up on? We have got a problem. 
How can we implement what we resolved 
to do by a vote as of May 9 and again on 
June 13, in all solemnity, to bring this 
budget from $305 billion back down to 
$295 billion? 

Some would say, “Take it all out of 
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defense.” Others, “Oh, no, the tremen- 
dous waste is with HEW.” 

Then, the other day, when we get into 
the Transportation appropriation, they 
say, “No, the Coast Guard is safety; the 
FAA is safety. A cut would be jeopardiz- 
ing lives.” 

When we get to the health measures, 
they are going to talk of cancer, and in 
the past I have been one of the favorite 
sponsors to make that talk. 

When we finally get down to the Pub- 
lic Works appropriation, which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi 
chaired, which could be withheld for a 
year, we were voted down in the Senate. 

We come to Interior appropriations 
and start talking about the arts, hu- 
manities, and public parks. Could they 
not be withheld in the light of this rag- 
ing inflation? 

Since President Nixon has taken office, 
a dollar that anyone had in his pocket on 
January 20, 1969, is worth 75 cents. I do 
not know any clearer or more dynamic 
way to try to put it. 

What we are doing is saying what we 
are all for—for art, humanities, health, 
and transportation. Everybody is for 
everything, but what about the poor tax- 
payer? 

We thought that the Budget Commit- 
tee would do this. With my distinguished 
colleague from Florida (Mr. CHILES), I 
went to the Budget Committee caucus 
and tried to suggest some way, in an 
orderly fashion, to cut back on each item 
in the budget by some 3 to 5 percent, to 
let the committees do it if they would, 
so that we would end up by the end of 
our work in this crucial year—with im- 
peachment and everything else confront- 
ing us—with the figure that the Senate 
has said should be the limit, $295 billion. 

I have not talked with Arthur Burns 
of the Federal Reserve on this point, but 
I am confident that if we could show 
this kind of direction and this kind of 
sobriety in our treatment of appropria- 
tions measures, this kind of responsibil- 
ity, that then we would be able to try 
to release some money for housing, cut 
the interest rates, and get this country 
moving again. It has to work together. 
But when the Budget Committee was 
asked, the distinguished chairman said, 
“No.” He said that is not for the Budget 
Committee this year; that is for the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Let me say a word about the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, because I 
pride no greater than any service my 
service on that committee. Let us not 
confuse courtesy with committee work. 
No one ever intends to be discourteous. 

There was some comment to the effect 
that some of the subcommittee chairmen 
or some of the colleagues within the 
committee had not considered the chair- 
man or communicated their intentions. 
I have done my level best to communi- 
cate. 

In that particular committee when we 
were marking up Transportation, the 
question was asked of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee (Mr. 
RosertT C. BYRD) how we were doing, and 
he started listing the progress being 
made on the floor. 

I said, “Parliamentarily, yes; fiscally, 
no.” I said, “Mr. Chairman, we have to 
cut it here because if we do not cut it, 
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where else will it be cut?” When this 
particular measure arose, they came and 
said, “Wait a minute,” we have listened 
to all the witnesses. I can understand 
the year before last I heard all of the wit- 
nesses before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on State, Justice, and Com- 
merce. It is hard work, and you hate to 
have your hard work upset on the floor 
after it has come through the subcom- 
mittee and committee. 

We tried in the full committee on this 
particular measure, Mr. President. I 
raised the question of a 5-percent cut 
and I was resoundingly voted down as 
though I were proposing something im- 
polite or distasteful or was an intruder, 
that I should not have even raised that 
question. So what happens? We come to 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Nevada. What do we do in light of 
our vote to cut the budget, all the talk 
we have about inflation, and about the 
security and stability of the country? 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri time and again has told us our 
national security, like a three-legged 
stool, stands not only on the military 
hardware and troops, but the second leg 
is the confidence of the people in their 
government—which is now in question— 
and the third leg is that of economic sta- 
bility. 

When we all come and join hands and 
say, “Yes, we are going to recognize this, 
and how we have been robbing that 
housewife of 25 cents of that dollar in 
the last 5 years,” this committee comes 
forth with an increase over last year of 
$665.8 million. Does that look like any 
awareness of inflation in the Senate? 
Everybody praises each other. All the 
Senators have gone off in their little 
committees, marking up more, and 
growling as they come back on the floor, 
“Do you still have that amendment up?” 

One of them suggested that I said I 
had votes. Let me put it this way: If I 
thought I had the votes, we would have 
had a good 10 percent or more cut. I was 
trying to pare it down to something real- 
istic, something that might pass. None 
of us want to get into the Indian welfare 
payments, but certain it is that when 
you come to new parks, when you come to 
the order of priorities in this country, we 
have raised parks $223,8 million for land 
and water conservation funds, moneys 
back to the States so that they can 
acquire and we, in turn, can acquire and 
develop parks, with planning and con- 
struction money at another $43.3 million, 
for a total of $267 million. For what? 

Who is going home to the supermarket 
and tell the housewife at the counter, 
“Guess what I did, I got you a park”? We 
can use the main street of every town in 
America as a public park. There will not 
be any business there if we keep on 
spending. They will be quiet, peaceful, 
and restful places to grow trees, not to 
have any economic prosperity, not to 
stabilize the security of this country. 

Why do we now come with a quarter 
million dollars more for parks? 

We could go to page 25 of the report, 
the Klamath Indian lands. Is that not a 
great one? I am sure they can make a 
very persuasive presentation. They just 
said for starters $49 million. 
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I wonder if my distinguished colleague, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, would 
yield on this point and answer a question. 

If that start is $49 million, what is 
the total cost for the Klamath Indian 
lands? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to respond 
to my friend from South Carolina any 
time. It is always a pleasure to see him 
standing there in his magnificence. I am 
happy to rise and attempt to answer the 
question. 

If the Senator will look at page 25, it is 
an item of $49 million, and it is an item 
that would permit the Forest Service to 
initiate acquisition of the Klamath In- 
dian forest lands in Oregon as author- 
ized by Public Law 93-102. 

The authorizing language was passed 
only after full hearings. The purpose was 
to protect the forest lands, the forest 
trees, before they went to the subdivi- 
sions. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is the initial 
cost. What is the total cost? 

Mr. BIBLE. The total cost? It is a one- 
shot deal, as I recall. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I notice it says to ini- 
tiate the acquisition. Even if it is the 
total cost, could that not be withheld 
just 1 more year to see if we can try to 
balance this budget like we all want to 
do and like we all voted for? 

Mr. BIBLE. If that is one of the places 
where the Senator from South Carolina 
chooses to take some of the dollars he is 
talking about in his amendment, we cer- 
tainly could consider it. But my impres- 
sion was they have to have these many 
dollars because they have to file a suit. 
They have to put up the full appraised 
value when they file the condemnation 
suit. That is the reason for it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I understand the rea- 
son. I am just trying to see if, in the 
ordering of priorities and trying to cut 
back, we could withhold. We know it is 
done after due consideration. 

If this amendment is adopted, I will be 
amazed, because I know many Senators 
who would go along, perhaps, to cut the 
Transportation bill, who would go along 
on HUD and Space Sciences, because 
they did not have anything in it, and 
who would quietly say now, “No. I got 
my park in this one.” 

Why in the world would we go over a 
quarter of a billion dollars and all of a 
sudden jump from an appropriation of 
about $73 million last year and put in 
another $227 million this year—up to 
$300 million? It is $267 million, but the 
House allowance is $300 million, and the 
committee recommendation on page 8 
is $300 million. 

Mr. BIBLE. Would the Senator like 
me to respond. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BIBLE, That is the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. I am sure the 
Senator voted for those earlier amend- 
ments and the funding authorization of 
$300 million. These are the dollars that 
are taken out of the oil and gas revenues 
at the rate of $300 million a year. This 
goes for a variety of purposes, as the 
Senator knows. It was funded at $300 
million a year in fiscal 1973. 

Last year, the 1974 fiscal year, the 
budget that came to us cut it back to 
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the neighborhood of $75 million, down 
by $225 million. They just did not fund 
it at the same level they had in earlier 
years. This makes it appear this year as 
a large increase when actually we are 
only returning to the previous level. 

What do these dollars do? They go to 
acquire lands in the Park Service, the 
Forest Service, and others. They go to 
send dollars to the Senator’s State and 
to my State and to every other State to 
acquire and develop park lands. 

Of course, the problem is that we are 
constantly caught in this escalation of 
land values. I suppose the rate in this 
area is between 12 and 15 percent. 

If the Senator is sincere, as I know he 
is, the thing that should be done is to 
deauthorize many of these projects. If 
they were deauthorized, we would not be 
faced with the burden of attempting to 
fund them for acquisition and develop- 
ment and operation. That is the prob- 
lem we have, and the Senator from South 
Carolina knows that as well as I do. I 
have been to Fort Sumter and some of 
the other great areas. Once you start 
these projects, you have to do one of two 
things. You have to go ahead and try to 
complete them. If you postpone them, 
the cost will be such that, on an aver- 
age, it will be 12 or 15 percent more each 
year. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. As with the chicken 
and the egg, which comes first? How are 
you going to tackle it unless you stop 
spending? 

Is it the Senator’s theory that in order 
to catch up with inflation, we should 
spend more, because the following year 
it will cost even more? Is that the Sen- 
ator’s approach to the budget? 

Mr. BIBLE. No, but I do feel that if we 
cut out all the spending that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina advocates, we 
might have some increasingly difficult 
problems, not only with the increase in 
costs but also an increase in unemploy- 
ment. These are jobs, all the way 
through. It means people are employed. 
If they are unemployed, I am sure some- 
body is going to have to pay for that, and 
that will increase the costs as well. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator from 
Nevada referred to the Senator from 
South Carolina. I should remind my col- 
leagues that the Senator from Nevada 
voted in June to come back to the $295 
billion. We are both against inflation. 

What about unemployment? That is a 
tough one. It cannot be taken lightly. It 
is said that a two-tenths of 1 percent 
increase in unemployment is brought 
about by a $10 billion cut in the budget. 
So if we are talking about jobs, we have 
to be realistic and face up to it. They 
are not easy choices. There are some 
hard sacrifices to be made. Before we can 
get this monster, inflation, in hand, we 
will have to suffer temporarily a little 
more unemployment. We cannot kid our- 
selves. We cannot continue to buy faster 
and with larger amounts and acquire 
park land for another quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars because the land is going to 
cost more. The problem is not to get 
more land. The problem is for the home- 
owner to get a home to live in, for the 
person who is paying rent to be able to 
get money for the payments. 
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Let me bring out some evidence in the 
record, because we have tried to identify 
the cause of inflation. There are many 
causes, with respect to the crop failures, 
the Soviet wheat purchases, and the 
quadrupling of the oil prices since Octo- 
ber of last year. 

The main culprit is the addition to 
the supply of money. During the 5-year 
period when the Senator from Nevada 
and I both were in the Senate, under 
President Johnson, we had both guns 
and butter. We increased the supply of 
money some 47 percent, from $259 bil- 
lion to $382 billion. 

Under President Nixon, in 5 years, 
from 1969 through 1973, the money sup- 
ply increased from $382 billion to $571 
billion. So in that 10-year period of 
1964 to 1974, or the end of 1973, we 
literally doubled the supply of money. 
Even more, we increased it a whopping 
120 percent, while the increase in the 
production of goods was only about 50 
percent, So there is more money chasing 
goods, as the economist says. which is 
the cause of inflation, and the Federal 
Government is the main culprit. 

We cannot get any relief from our 
colleagues in the international com- 
munity, because the 10 major industrial 
nations in that 10-year period also dou- 
bled their money supply, from $332 bil- 
lion to $690 billion. So it is worldwide 
inflation. It is no salve whatever to say, 
“Look at what is happening in Italy or 
England. Why should you complain and 
nobody else?” 

No one is complaining. If you cannot 
get the leadership which calls for wage 
and price control, if you cannot get the 
leadership to cut the budget, if you 
cannot get the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to cut the budget, every one of them 
barreling out here with an additional 
half-billion dollars, then who is there in 
this Government—or, specifically, in the 
Senate—to stand and say, “No”? 

I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina one or two questions; but, first, I 
commend him for taking the lead on this 
important measure. 

I also want to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Nevada 
for his excellent leadership in this area. 
I assure him—speaking for myself and 
I think for others who would like to cut 
this budget—that we are doing this on 
every budget that comes up. There is 
nothing personal about this. There is 
nothing in our action against the sub- 
committee or the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or the Department of Interior and 
Insular Affairs or the worthwhile por- 
tions of this bill. We feel-that we have 
to take a look at the overall picture of 
the economy. If we do not do this but 
instead become immersed in the small 
picture, we are going to wreck the econ- 
omy of this country and the well-being 
of the American people. 

I should like to ask this question of 
the Senator from South Carolina, so 
that the record will be clear: 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
amount in this budget is to go to the 
Interior Department, and this appropri- 
ation of $2.5 billion is up $504 million 
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over the amount appropriated last year, 
which is about 30 percent. Is this cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is correct. The 
Interior Department already has been 
given plenty for research and develop- 
ment in energy. 

Mr. NUNN. The energy research and 
development bill has already passed, has 
it not? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. NUNN. So we are not doing any- 
thing in this measure to delete the re- 
search and development for energy. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No. We are not trying 
to cut off anything whatever. 

In fact, I will give the distinguished 
Senator a little time to look through this 
budget while I am answering the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia, to tell 
me where in these increases we make 
money. I feel that I can make the cate- 
gorical statement—subject to correction 
by the Senator—that we are not spend- 
ing money to make money in these in- 
creases. We are making money on the 
land that the Federal Government has 
always owned. Perhaps the Senator can 
single one out and say that this is a par- 
ticular increase in the appropriation 
that helps us make $8.7 billion. 

Mr. NUNN. There is also the question 
of lead time to consider. With the 12- 
percent inflation rate, even if these lands 
produce something 10 years or 5 years 
from now, we still are going to pay a high 
price for it over the next 2 or 3 years. 

I ask the Senator from South Carolina 
another question: As I understand it, the 
total asked for in this bill is approxi- 
mately $3.38 billion, and this is $18.8 
million more than the President of the 
United States asked for. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is correct. And 
mind you, what the President asked for 
is an inflationary request. 

Mr. NUNN. The President asked for a 
$11 billion deficit, and we have passed 
a resolution, which I voted for and I am 
sure many other Senators now on the 
floor did, to cut that down to $295 bil- 
lion. Yet this particular bill does not cut 
the President’s budget the necessary 5 or 
6 percent to get to that $295 billion. In- 
stead, it increases it by $18.8 million. 

Is that right? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. 

Mr. NUNN. I understand, also, that 
this total is $599.7 million more than the 
amount appropriated in fiscal year 1974, 
which would be an increase of about 18 
percent. Is that information also about 
correct? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right, sir. It is 
an actual increase of about $599,743,000 
over 1974. 

Mr. NUNN. I know the Senator from 
South Carolina shares my strong con- 
cern for the national security of this 
country, and I see the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Symincton) here. I know 
he has that strong opinion. 

I have heard an argument used, not 
just in the last few days when we have 
been debating the appropriations bill, 
but at other times as well. The argu- 
ment has been used against making 
spending cuts on the basis that if we 
do not spend this money now, we shall 
have to spend more next year because 
the inflation rate is going up so much. 
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I would like to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if he can accept that 
argument. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I suggest that the 
Senator go home and tell his wife that 
and see how long his bank account lasts. 
Tell her to hurry up and spend the 
money because next year inflation is go- 
ing to be worse. 

Or tell that to a State government. 
You see, the device here in Washington 
is a printing press. The Federal Govern- 
ment can print dollars; the State of 
Georgia cannot. 

Every State in America now is coming 
around to fiscal responsibility. They have 
to balance their budgets. They have to 
make the loans and do the borrowing 
and come forward each year. State gov- 
ernments are used to this. The Federal 
Government has no discipline. They will 
tell us that we have to spend faster in 
order to make it, like “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” running as fast as we can in order 
to keep up, not even to get ahead. 

That just does not make sense. That 
is the kind of economic chaos we are in. 

Mr. NUNN. With this kind of argu- 
ment, when we get to the military 
budget, I suppose we should use the in- 
flation argument to say that if we do not 
double the appropriation for the Trident 
submarine, or double expenditures to buy 
other weapons, it will cost us a lot more 
than an $80 billion or $82 billion defense 
budget because of rising costs. To avoid 
these costs, we could say we ought to 
double this year’s defense budget and 
buy all these things in 1 year. Then 
we can tell the American people, look, we 
are saving you money because we are 
doubling up this year and the Federal 
Government is spending so much, print- 
ing so much money, that next year the 
inflation rate is going to be 18 percent, 
and we are saving that 18 percent. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Right; the Senator 
from Georgia puts it in a very clear 
fashion. 

Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NUNN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Following along with 
some of these questions, Mr. President, 
that the Senator from Georgia was ask- 
ing, is it not true that this bill is $18 
million more than the House bill? 

Mr. NUNN. I believe the Senator from 
South Carolina has responded that that 
is correct, that there is about $18 mil- 
lion more in the bill than the President 
asked for, notwithstanding the previous- 
ly expressed sentiment of the Senator to 
cut the President’s budget down to $295 
billion and dampen the inflationary 
effect of the President’s budget. So the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is my understand- 
ing, also, that the 5-percent cut would 
still leave the bill with $436 million more 
that the 1974 appropriation. 

I want to express my support for the 
action and the motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina, and for this lead- 
ership. Also, I wish to express my ad- 
miration for my colleague on the Inte- 
rior Committee, the floor manager of 
this bill. I know that he has done a lot 
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to cut out the fat and has removed the 
fat from the bill. 

I think it is also a matter, in reducing 
expenditures, that it is necessary to re- 
move good programs. One of the things 
I like about the motion made by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is that it will 
leave to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions the job of making the precise re- 
ductions. Certainly, they are the ones 
who are qualified to do this, and certain- 
ly it is not a matter that should be done 
on the floor. I think that this does per- 
mit reductions to be made in an intelli- 
gent way. 

My membership on the Committee on 
the Interior makes me, I would say, prob- 
ably a little prejudiced for the contents 
of this bill. Certainly, I want to show no 
disrespect to the floor manager, my 
distinguished friend. 

I also want to represent the people 
from Oklahoma, and their desire today is 
to see this body, the Congress and the ad- 
ministration set an example for people 
across the country to live within their 
means, to have restraint in spending, to 
reduce the deficit, and hopefully, to bal- 
ance the budget. Inflation is making it 
difficult for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions because of the rising costs of ongo- 
ing programs. The actions here today 
will, in my mind, work to reduce the rate 
of inflation, work to reduce the current 
interest rates, and make it easier in the 
future to expect the additions required 
to appropriations to be more nominal 
just to continue ongoing programs. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield for a question on that 
point? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I know the Senator from 
Oklahoma and myself, and the Senators 
from Kentucky, from Florida, from Ala- 
bama, from New Mexico, and other Sen- 
ators have been working for 2 weeks in 
order to get seriously into the details of 
the appropriations bills. I am sure the 
Senator would agree with me when I say 
that the effort we are making here to- 
day is not based on any objection to this 
particular appropriation; rather, it fits 
into the overall framework of trying to do 
our best to cut down the deficit that the 
President has proposed. If we could do 
that, we would have the gratitude of 
every American. 

I think the Senator would concur that 
we have done this on every bill that has 
come up. This is the overall, consistent 
policy we have been attempting to imple- 
ment. Does the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I heartily agree with 
the Senator from Georgia. I also express 
my personal opinion that on the bills on 
which we have not been successful, I 
hope we shall have the opportunity to 
have those approached in the same man- 
ner by the subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and to have 
the good programs in them reduced so 
that the overall benefits will be that much 
larger. There is no reason that only the 
Interior bill or a few bills should suffer 
the impact of the reduction and other 
programs do not. 

Mr, NUNN. Would the Senator agree 
with the statement that since the Sen- 
ate has already appropriated about $30 
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billion without any tangible net decrease 
in the President’s budget, this has put 
the Senate in a position where, if we are 
really serious about the $295 billion ceil- 
ing or something in that neighborhood, 
we have to cut more from the appro- 
priations bills that are still to come? 
Including this Interior bill we are debat- 
ing today? 

Would the Senator further agree that 
if this bill passes without a significant 
cut, such as the Senator from South 
Carolina has proposed, what that will do 
with the next bill that comes up, and 
the next, if we are really serious about 
fiscal responsibility in this country, is 
cut farther and farther into those budg- 
ets in order to maintain in real reduc- 
tion the total budget? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I agree, and I say 
further that this would make the burden 
completely unbearable and unfair to 
those particular programs that would be 
involved in the larger cut. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I think that the 5-per- 
cent reduction amendment which is being 
proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina is desperately needed. It is 
needed in this appropriation bill, and 
across the board, in all appropriations 
bills. There should be no sacred cows. 

It seems to me that when we start 
talking about the problems of inflation 
in this country, we have to recognize 
that 12, 13, or 14 percent inflation is 
outrageous in that it puts a 12, 13, or 
14 percent tax on the average wage 
earner in this country. It also has the 
effect of producing on Wall Street a loss 
of investor confidence and a withdrawal 
of funds from the equity markets. In- 
dustry then cannot find the equity it 
needs to grow and expand. It has an im- 
pact upon management-labor negotia- 
tions, in encouraging labor to ask for 
settlements of 10 to 15 percent per year 
over the 3- or 4-year period of a contract. 

I think that by announcing now to the 
American people—and that is what the 
Senate can do by agreeing to this amend- 
ment—that we are going to have cuts 
across the board in our Federal spend- 
ing, we will create a psychological at- 
mosphere and environment in this coun- 
try that will be most beneficial. I think 
we will have a return of capital to the 
equity markets. I think we will stiffen the 
backs of management in labor negotia- 
tions. We will have recognition by labor 
leaders that Congress means business, 
and they will, by reason thereof, be pre- 
pared to settle for less in the way of 
wage increases, 

I cannot help but feel that a dramatic 
cut of 5 percent in Government spend- 
ing would be one of the most beneficial 
things that could happen to the economy 
of our country this year, and it would put 
us in a position where we are moving 
toward a balanced budget. 

I do not anticipate that we will be able 
to balance the budget; but the closer we 
get to balancing the budget, the less 
money the Federal Government will have 
to borrow. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield on that point? 
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Mr. TUNNEY. I yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I think that is is a very 
important point, because when we see 
what is happening every day, with the 
Government obliged to come out with 9- 
percent Treasury bills, with our having a 
run on savings and loan associations 
which is crippling the housing industry 
and the construction industry, every dol- 
lar by which we reduce Federal spend- 
ing, I think, will mean we will have that 
much more money available for the needs 
of the private sector, including housing. 
So I think the Senator from California 
has made an excellent point. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Georgia. As the 
Senator says, we should take a look at 
what is happening in the mortgage mar- 
ket of this country where, for example, 
in the Washington area—Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Washington, D.C.—you can- 
not get a home loan, it is absolutely im- 
possible, they are making no home loans; 
and all across the country we see a crip- 
pled housing industry. 

Just recently, when the Government 
came out with a bond issue paying 9 per- 
cent, people in Los Angeles were lined 
up around the block trying to get some of 
that 9-percent Federal paper. And this 
money was either coming out of the 
equity markets, with people selling stock 
and investing it in these high-yield is- 
sues, or it was coming out of the savings 
and loan industry. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I heartily agree with 
the Senator from California. I believe 
the psychological impact of what we do 
in the Senate will have its effect on many 
areas that affect the economy. I believe 
that people do not really expect action 
to be taken. Some are saying that the 
budget is uncontrollable, that it cannot 
be reduced, that the deficit will be per- 
haps even larger than that proposed by 
the President. 

So I strongly concur with the state- 
ments of the Senator from Georgia and 
the Senator from California. I believe 
the action taken in recent days and the 
action proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina today are excellent ex- 
amples for the rest of this country to 
emulate, and actions that are in the best 
interests of the country and in the inter- 
ests of a sound economy. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, for the 
purpose of parliamentary clarity, may 
we have the motion stated? I think it 
has been stated, but I would like to hear 
it again, on behalf of myself and others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr, 
Hotties), for himself and others, moves 
to recommit H.R. 16027 together with any 
proposed amendments thereto at the desk 
for further consideration by the Committee 
on Appropriations, with instructions that the 
Committee reduce the total amount of the 
bill by at least $170 million. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from Missouri, and 
then to the Senator from Kentucky. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have listened with interest to the sig- 
nificant remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. , 

As my colleagues know, for some time 
I have worried about the steadily increas- 
ing debt of the United States. No one in 
this body has more respect for the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nevada 
than I, but it would appear more and 
more people of this country realize that 
our most important problem, probably 
the most important problem, is the prob- 
lem of our economy. 

I have forgotten the figures on the 
number of countries that have been de- 
stroyed from the outside as against those 
that fell internally, but the countries de- 
stroyed from outside enemy action are 
negligible compared to those that went 
down because of troubles inside their own 
country. 

In this connection, the other day I re- 
ceived a letter from a man considered 
the leading practical economist and in- 
vestment adviser in my part of the coun- 
try; and also in New York, Chicago, and 
the west coast. If the Senate will bear 
with me, I shall read a letter received 
from him in the last week, which points 
up the grave problems we now face from 
a monetary and fiscal standpoint. 

He says: 

You and I have had frequent discussions 
over the years about many subjects. How- 
ever, the emphasis has been on questions 
of the economy, both national and inter- 
national. 

During this extensive period, I have always 
had a basic posture of optimism. Although 
recognizing the seriousness of the trend over 
the past several years, I consistently main- 
tained the posture that the problems were 
of such a nature that they could be over- 
come and I was able to project “over” the 
then existing problem, For instance, if it was 
during a recessionary period, one could rea- 
sonably see the correction and subsequent 
resumption of growth. 

However, this has changed dramatically. 
The current economic problems facing this 
country and the entire world are so monu- 
mental that one cannot reasonably predict 
the outcome. In other words, I “cannot see 
the light at the end of the tunnel”. This is 
& matter of grave concern to me. 

It is fully recognized that the United 
States situation cannot be viewed in isola- 
tion. Today the world and its economies are 
so interdependent that events in other coun- 
tries inevitably have their effects here and 
visa versa. However, we have substantially 
more opportunity to correct our economic 
problems than the others. 

Obviously, the area of my concern revolves 
around the question of unbridled inflation 
and its consequences. This inflation cur- 
rently is rampant and shows no indication 
of meaningfully abating. The ramifications 
of a continued unsatisfactory inflationary 
rate are so well known that they do not have 
to be delineated here. 

It is not enough to say that other coun- 
tries have more severe problems than we do. 
Our primary obligation is the United States. 
The other countries might well not be able 
to cope with the effects of inflation and this 
would put a strain on us and others, but 
our primary concern is to correct these 
vicious trends and restore the confidence in 
the future. In my opinion, even if the proper 
remedial actions were properly and effectively 
instituted, it could still be several years 
before the inflation rate is reduced to an ac- 
ceptable level. The price is high and the con- 
sequences will be painful but the alternative 
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is unacceptable. I sincerely believe that the 
American people will cooperate and do what 
is required of them. 

Without a sound economy, the other 
fundamentals such as a strong defense, 
faith and credibility in the Government and 
the future are not available. 

I am gravely concerned and, therefore, 
wanted to write you my thoughts. 


Mr. President, in effect, the comments 
emphasize what the Senator from South 
Carolina, in his able fashion, is pre- 
senting to the Senate and the people of 
ee country this afternoon. I support 


In my State we have two great cities. 
Both are in effect bankrupt. The State 
government cannot spend more money 
than appropriated by the State legisla- 
ture. 

So what happens? Down here come 
people from all walks of life, with various 
ideas. I said to my administrative assist- 
ant the other day, “I think over half of 
the people who come in to see us come in 
because they say they need dollars. He 
said, “It is over 75 percent.” 

The printing presses are rolling out 
those green pieces of paper called dollars 
which now, in effect, have been com- 
pletely severed from any true relation- 
ship with gold. It really is not. important 
what the dollar is worth; rather what 
people think it is worth, not only here in 
this country but those who control some 
$90 billion of Euro-dollars and Japanese 
dollars; what people think about its 
value, all over the world. 

There was a time in 1949 when we 
held 56% percent of the monetary re- 
serves of the world, the most we ever 
held. Today it is estimated that by 1980, 
on the basis of present extrapolations, 
the oil-producing countries of the world 
will control 70 percent of all monetary 
reserves. It has also been estimated that 
with the additional money $80 billion 
being paid to those countries this year 
as against last year for oil, they can pur- 
chase control of the 13 largest companies 
in the United States. 

These are typical of thoughts that run 
through my mind. 

We now have the Federal Reserve put- 
ting $1.2 billion into a bank in trouble in 
New York. We have the troubles of a big 
bank in Germany, and hear ominous 
news about the condition of some other 
banks in this country at this time. 

So I would hope no one would con- 
sider this amendment an effort to keep 
anything from the American people in 
the way of what they should have for a 
more secure and better life. What we are 
really doing, and I am talking as a sup- 
porter of the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina—is protect the peo- 
ple, trying to protect their buying power, 
their ability to go inte supermarkets, to 
give them a decent life as citizens of this 
country. 

I commend the Senator from South 
Carolina, and fully support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Missouri will yield, I want 
to make one comment. 

If this giant inflation is killed, the 
David in that scenario would be none 
nin than STUART SYMINGTON of Mis- 
souri. 
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I have sat on the Policy Committee for 
several years now. This did not start with 
the inflation of this year or last year. 

As I pointed out, the deterioration in 
the value of dollars in the last 10-year 
period has been a continuous thing. But 
equally constant and continuous has been 
the fight of the Senator from Missouri to 
try to stabilize this economy. He has 
made a most powerful statement. The 
power comes not merely from his sincer- 
ity and wisdom but, more than anything 
else, the fact that he was a businessman, 
a successful businessman, who faced the 
depression and inflation and these other 
things, faced them successfully, and who 
continually admonished us as junior and 
younger Members within this body about 
the significance of trying to arrest this 
inflation. 

Now, the fact is that since he has been 
a former Secretary of the Air Force, he 
has been subjected to derision and criti- 
cism as a dove, as a fellow who would 
sell out. This is the most insulting thing 
I have ever had to listen to from time to 
time by business people and others who 
should know better. He never denies the 
military one iota of what they need. 

What he is trying to do is to strengthen 
that military by first strengthening the 
American dollar. I really appreciate the 
contribution he has made. 

I know the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn) wanted to make a comment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Before he does, Mr. 
President, I would thank my very able 
friend from South Carolina for his un- 
deserved but deeply appreciated remarks. 

I guess what we are trying to do is to 
preserve the economy of the United 
States, and am grateful for what he has 
said. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I would like to add my 
commendation to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. I remember when I first arrived 
in the U.S. Senate, shortly after I got 
here, we were in the Armed Services 
Committee together, and we were talking 
about some of the overall international 
problems, particularly the balance of 
payments, the balance of trade; and the 
Senator from Missouri told me of some 
statements he had made earlier. 

I went back and, with the help of his 
staff, I found speeches he had made not 
in 1972 and 1973, when we started seeing 
the present trend, but back in 1966, 1967, 
1968, and 1969. 

I do not know of any person with 
whom I have come in contact who pre- 
dicted more accurately the very dilemma 
in which we find ourselves today. The 
Senator from Missouri has been talking 
about the economic problems, the inter- 
national balance-of-trade problems, the 
international balance-of-payment prob- 
lems we are facing now, for a number 
of years. 

I would like to add my voice to those 
who agree with what the Senator has 
been saying, and to commend him for 
his leadership, not just today but in the 
past as well, because he has made the 
point well over a number of years, and 
I think that we are beginning to come 
to this realization. 
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I would like to ask the Senator from 
Missouri a question—I believe that the 
10 and 12 percent inflation we are ex- 
periencing today is the equivalent of 
cutting every budget that we pass 
through this body, whether it is the 
Pentagon, the Navy, the Army, the Air 
Force, or whether it is the Interior De- 
partment which we are talking about 
today, or whether it is HEW or anything 
else. This inflation is the equivalent of 
cutting these budgets 10 or 12 percent 
because, by the time the money appro- 
priated really gets spent, there is that 
much less purchasing power. 

So I would guess the Senator from 
Missouri would agree with the statement 
that if we are able to cut this rate of in- 
flation down even to 6, 7, or 8 percent in 
the next 12 months, in effect, we will be 
increasing the budgets of these people 
who think they have to have every last 
penny at the present time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

As the able Senator knows, I am 
deeply grateful for his remarks. This 
double-digit inflation we are now into— 
the first time since the Civil War— 
has resulted in cutting the income of 
everybody. You cannot float logical bond 
issues. Issues only a few months ago con- 
sidered most desirable. You have, as 
someone mentioned earlier today on the 
floor, citizens now flocking to get 9 per- 
cent tax-free money, U.S. securities. 
That is unprecedented. 

There is one big difference, which I 
hope every American would realize, be- 
tween this recession, which shortly 
could be a depression, between now and 
1932. 

In 1932 we had heavy unemployment 
but the dollar became steadily more 
valuable instead of less valuable. Today, 
primarily because of the billions upon 
billions of dollars we have gotten into 
the habit of sending out of this coun- 
try, we not only have heavy unemploy- 
ment, but are moving into double-digit 
inflation, a steady lessening in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I promised to yield 
first to the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky, and then I will yield to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
South Carolina for the motion he has 
presented here and my colleagues for the 
comments they have made on this very 
important issue facing America today. 

I also recognize and acknowledge the 
tremendous, hard-working and diligent 
job that has been done by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada, by all the 
subcommittee chairmen of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and by the commit- 
tee itself, in developing these bills, in at- 
tempting to balance the needs and the 
wants of the people of this country 
against the available resources and in 
bringing to the floor what they consider 
to be the best proposals for our Nation. 

I think we have to recognize that while 
all these appropriations and all these 
programs are designed to meet some 
need or some problem facing our coun- 
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try, the No. 1 problem is the economy. 
That has been said 100 times here this 
afternoon. It has been said over and 
over for the last several months. People 
have known this for a long time. And, 
they have been looking to Washington, 
looking to Congress, for some kind of 
action to help alleviate this problem. So 
far, they have not seen any. 

Just days ago, five of us decided it 
would be a good idea to bring together 
leaders of Congress, leaders of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, leaders of business, in- 
dustry, and labor, to sit down and work 
out a game plan so that we would have 
some way to proceed, so that the people 
would have some confidence that at least 
their government was trying to do some- 
thing to help meet the tremendous eco- 
nomic difficulties that they are faced 
with every day—every time they go to 
the grocery store, every time they go 
downtown, every time they go to the 
gas station, every time they get their bills 
and try to pay them. Yet no action has 
yet come. 

Now, the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri has very correctly pointed out 
that the situation we find ourselves in 
today is not a common situation—not an 
ordinary one. Worldwide conditions have 
a great deal to do with it. There are 
many, various causes of the current in- 
flation. There are a lot of reasons for 
pa other economic dislocations that we 

We cannot resolve everything here *ı 
this body. We cannot overcome all the 
problems. But one arena where we can 
do something, and where we have the 
responsibility to do something is that of 
Federal expenditures. 

Every economist, everybody who looks 
at the problem we are in now, says that 
at least one of the major causes is the 
deficit of the Federal Government —ex- 
penditures above revenues which we have 
seen year after year and which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri out- 
lined just a moment ago. So this is an 
area where we can do something and a 
number of us believe that this is the 
time for action. 

It is too late now for business as usual. 
I know it is not customary for appro- 
priation bills to come to the floor and 
then be recommitted. But this is not a 
usual time. It is, instead, a time for 
extraordinary action. 

The approach suggested by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina does not cut 
out any programs, not eliminate any 
program. It is a simple way to reduce 
expenditures, while leaving enough for 
adequate funding of the necessary pro- 
grams. I think it is little enough to do. 

I am not willing to say, regardless of 
all the hard work that the committee and 
subcommittees did, that the Senate of 
the United States is a nonentity, with- 
out force, without effect, in meeting this 
very serious problem of the economy. I 
am not willing to say that the Senate of 
the United States is incapable of demon- 
strating economic sanity and fiscal re- 
sponsibility. 

I believe that the motion by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is just one 
little step, but a step that we must take 
if we are to restore some of the con- 
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fidence of the American people and ii 
we are to indicate that the Senate of 
the United States, regardless of what is 
happening in the rest of the echelons 
of government is ready to bite the bullet, 
ready to reexamine all our pet projects 
and programs, ready to accept this slight 
decrease in expenditures so that we can 
demonstrate to those we represent that 
we are going to try to meet this eco- 
nomic problem that faces our country 
and put our Nation back on sound eco- 
nomic footing. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, before 
yielding to the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska, the minority leader on this 
bill, I wish to bring into focus and proper 
light certain comments so that there be 
no misunderstanding. 

There is a saying that Senators have 
asked all around the way it got up to 
this $665 million more in this bill than 
what we spent last year, that every Sen- 
ator writes in his letters and asks for his 
millions and millions of dollars and then 
runs back to the cameras and the home 
folks and the press and says he is for 
economy and against inflation. 

On that score here, cut them 5 per- 
cent, necessary to the wisdom of the 
committee, eliminate them. I say that I 
am willing to take my bumps with the 
other fellow. 

I think the Senator from Nevada will 
remember a week before last when we 
did not get the increase on the Cowpens 
Battlefield Monument project and my 
colleague the senior Senator and I were 
both discussing it, I said that I would 
oppose an increase, that I would forgo 
it because I could see I was going to meet 
myself coming around the corner here. 

With respect to the committee system, 
I am aware of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arkansas, my chairman, 
as he well knows as the junior member I 
held all the hearings on that particular 
subcommittee which he had at that time 
when he was back tending to his most 
pressing business. 

I enjoyed it, I learned a lot, and Iam 
the first to agree with that feeling, what 
if you do all the work and work up the 
bill and then, willy-nilly on the floor, 
they meat ax across the floor and cut it, 
that there is that human reaction of 
resentment. But I think inflation is even 
more serious. 

Number one, I hope there is no resent- 
ment because we have taken the senior 
Senator’s admonition and gone to the 
committee. The motion I make now was 
made and voted down within the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Finally, we do not come and act like 
we have agreements. 

As I said earlier, when the distin- 
guished chairman was on the floor, I 
would like to cut 10 percent. I do not 
think a 5-percent cut is sufficient. Five 
percent is only $170 million. We are in- 
creasing this $599 million, so if we take 
$170 million, it is still $373 million more 
for 1975 than for the year 1974. 

This is more than adequate and more 
than I would want to vote for, but I have 
to be realistic. 

Be that as it may, I finally will get to 
the point and will ask the Senator from 
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Alaska, who is prepared to take the floor, 
the other idea extended here, that this 
is a money-making bill, that this brings 
in some $8.7 billion in revenues, and if 
that is the case, looking at these particu- 
lar increases, I would appreciate it if the 
Senator from Alaska could point out the 
particular increase that really makes 
money, that is a part of that $8.7 billion 
in revenues. My point is while we need 
enough spending money to make money, 
I feel we make the money on what we al- 
ready have. I know the money we are 
making, but there is nothing in the in- 
creases over 1974 in this particular bill 
that is going to help us make that $8.7, is 
there? 

We could pass the same bill, is my 
point, in this particular fiscal year as we 
operated under in the last fiscal year and 
still make $8.7 billion, but I am willing 
to be corrected. 

Could the Senator point to the in- 
crease that makes that $8.7 billion? 

Mr. STEVENS. Is the Senator prepared 
to yield the floor? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, and I am pre- 
pared to hear the Senator’s answer. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
listened with interest to this exchange 
from those people that want to cut this 
bill by $170 million. 

I would feel a lot better about it if, as 
the Senator from Nevada stated, it had 
been presented to the subcommittee at 
the time that we reviewed the requests 
from our colleagues, some 183 requests, 
which asked us to add almost $800 mil- 
lion to the bill. 

As a matter of fact, as I have repeat- 
edly pointed out, half of these public 
lands are in my State. My State will re- 
ceive about $106 million under this bill, 
which is roughly a slight increase over 
last year. 

If the Senator from South Carolina 
would like to be informed about that, I 
will tell him about some of the money- 
making activities. 

We have about $12 million for some of 
the activities related to the Alaskan 
pipeline: surveillance required for the 
protection of the environment; develop- 
ment of the approaches to the Valdez 
area; the work that is going to be done 
by the Bureau of Land Management and 
the United States Geological Survey in 
carrying out their duties under the stip- 
ulations entered into to protect the Alas- 
kan environment as we proceed with the 
pipeline. 

I wonder if the Senator from South 
Carolina knows that it is going to be paid 
back. It is completely refunded by the 
pipeline company under the agreement 
that we have. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will stand corrected 
to the tune of $12 million. I want to get 
up to this $665 million. 

Mr, STEVENS. Let me tell the Sena- 
tor about the $120 million in this bill re- 
lated to energy, in addition to what we 
have already enacted into law in the 
emergency energy bill. Again, if the 
Senator from South Carolina would be 
fair with this committee and realize 
that we took a great portion of this bill 
out and put it in the emergency energy 
bill, if he will look at the two bills to- 
gether, we are still under the budget. We 
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are more under the budget than any bill 
so far. 

My good friend asks what produces in- 
come. We have money here for the Bu- 
reau of Land Management to continue 
its work on the Outer Continental Shelf. 
We have money here for the Bureau of 
Land Management in connection with 
the oil and gas leases that are going to be 
entered into this year, and which will 
have additional income to the Federal 
Government. 

We haye money here for the Forest 
Service as it increases its cutting cycle 
from the national forests to meet na- 
tional needs consistent with environ- 
mental objectives. It needs additional 
money. 

All of those things are going to pro- 
ceed at a lesser rate, if the Senator from 
South Carolina is successful. 

Let me point out to my good friend I 
would feel a little differently about it 
if the Californians who now seek to cut 
$170 million from this budget, who al- 
ready have $243 million in this budget, 
if they would come to us and say, “Would 
you please take some of that $243 million 
out of this bill? We do not want it. We 
want to meet national objectives in 
terms of inflation.” 

I would feel better if the Senators 
from New Mexico came to us and said to 
cut some of the money they have in this 
budget. They have some $165 million. It 
is a small State in terms of my State, in 
terms of Geological Survey, Fish and 
Wildlife, the Forest Service, and so on. 
The activities of this bill in my State 
just dwarf what is going on in New 
Mexico, yet they have almost $50 million 
more in this bill for the State of New 
Mexico. And they want to cut? Does the 
Senator from South Carolina believe 
that they want to cut that money from 
the bill, $165 million, for the State of 
New Mexico? 

Where were they when we tried to work 
out the national priorities in terms of 
this? 

Again I point out to my good friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
in his last year has presented a bill that 
really met the national objective. We 
held the line. To put it right out, in order 
to get the money I need for the Bureau 
of Mines and the U.S. Geological Survey 
to survey the mineral potential of some 
80 million acres that some want to with- 
draw from my State, we gave up $1 mil- 
lion that was to be used for investigation 
of the Arctic pipeline. We took the $1 
million and put $500,000 in the Bureau 
of Mines and $500,000 in the Geological 
Survey. 

In years gone by, I think my good 
friend from Nevada would have added 
the money and we would have gone to 
the conference and fought it out. This 
year we set a level and we kept below it. 
One cannot say we went over what the 
subcommittee said we would do. The 
chairman of our subcommittee mention- 
ed that. 

Those of us who exercise discipline in 
the subcommittee to really be selective 
in terms of the national need come out 
and someone says, “Slash it across the 
board. Take 3.5 percent off the Alaskan 
pipeline.” 
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What does it mean? It will be com- 
pletely repaid as far as these activities 
are concerned under the contract. 

What does my good friend do with 
regard to the other activities that are 
here? 

As my good friend mentioned, we tried 
our best for the arts and humanities. We 
have agreed with the House. It is less 
than the budget, but it is $40 million 
more than last year. Do you want us to 
cut the arts and humanities still 
further? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Give them what they 
had last year. They got $20 million more 
for 1973 and $43 million more for the 
last year. Hold the line. 

Mr. STEVENS. We have already cut 
$16 million off of them in terms of what 
the budget requested, and the Senator 
wants to cut $40 million off? 

Mr, HOLLINGS. The budget request 
means nothing. You and I know that. 

The distinguished gentleman used the 
expression “to exercise discipline in the 
subcommittee,” if I heard correctly, and 
has itemized $65 millon in increases that 
have to do with making money. 

Let us assume that, and call that dis- 
cipline. How about the additional $600 
million over last year? I am not talking 
about cutting budgets. Iam talking about 
increases over fiscal year 1974 in the face 
of inflation. Does the gentleman from 
Alaska call that exercising discipline? 

Mr. STEVENS. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina listen to me when I say 
we have to consider the energy bill in 
connection with this one? We took a lot 
of items out. Again we point out that 
there is less money in this bill than the 
budget in total amount, and less than 
last year, if we look at the energy bill. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am not looking at 
the energy bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. I fought with my friend 
from South Carolina for the $19 million 
more we wanted for NOAA. That was for 
a national need. Now we have reviewed 
183 amendments from Members of this 
body and we have been selective in terms 
of meeting the needs of their States, con- 
sistent with the national need to hold 
down expenditures. 

Again, I say to my friend, we are deal- 
ing with income-producing properties. 
Can he tell me a corporation in this 
country that has annual expenditures of 
$3.3 billion and has a net return of $8.7 
billion? Where do we make money for 
the Federal Government as much as we 
do in this bill? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. On that basis, double 
it. Why does the Senator not double it? 
Spend $6 billion and make $16 billion. 
We will all be rich. 

Mr. STEVENS. If we could find a way 
to maximize returns, increase the return 
to the Federal Government, consistent 
with the national objectives, I think we 
would have. But, I say to my friend, we 
sat there day in and day out and listened 
to these witnesses, which he has done, 
too; Members of the Congress, members 
of the public, Members of this very body. 
No one asked us to cut. Everybody asked 
us for more money. 

My good friend here with the patience 
of Job and the wisdom of Solomon comes 
up with a bill that should have been able 
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to sail through this body because it is the 
most conservative Interior appropria- 
tion bill under the circumstances that we 
have ever seen. Now, the Senator wants 
to cut it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. STEVENS. I will yield if he will 
answer one question. The Senator asked 
us to take this back to the committee and 
cut $170 million. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Right. 

Mr. STEVENS, Does the Senator have 
a list where he wants it cut? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No. This is why I 
want to go along with the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He said, and I agree, that the 
judgment will be employed and exercised 
by the Senator from Alaska and the 
distinguished subcommittee chairman. It 
is not a personal thing. The Senator is 
more familiar with the bill. He has 
heard the witnesses. We are not dis- 
regarding that. The Senator says no one 
asked. I was about to ask. I will just 
make the statement. On June 13, the 
Senator from Alaska asked. He asked 
what? He asked to cut the $305 billion 
down to $295 billion. 

Mr. STEVENS. What is that? 

Mr, HOLLINGS. That is when you 
voted to cut the Federal budget from 
$305 to $295 billion. How are we going 
to do it? That is what I ask. 

Mr. STEVENS. I voted for the limita- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, everybody wanted 
to do so. But when we come down to 
everybody’s budget, health has to have 
cancer, transportation, the Coast Guard 
and the FAA has to have safety. Do not 
run us up a quarter-billion dollars in 
public parks and then go back home and 
tell constituents the Senator is interested 
in stopping inflation. That is what this 
is in this bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. I still have the floor, 
I believe. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thought the Sena- 
tor yielded. 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes, I voted for that, 
and we sat within the committee and 
we established limits. Our subcommittee 
is still within the limit we established. 

If the Senator wants to criticize some- 
body, he should criticize people who are 
going beyond that, because we are not. 
Beyond that, he will not succeed in what 
he is doing, because when we go back to 
the committee, it will not be the people 
who got their amendments added to this 
bill who will lose out. 

If the Senator wants to cut $170 mil- 
lion, he should urge specific places where 
he thinks it should be cut. I do not think 
the Senator should say that it should be 
cut across the board or cut a department. 
Tell us where there is $170 million worth 
of fat in this. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will do it right away. 

On page 9, land and water conserva- 
tion fund, a $223.8 million increase. On 
page 12, planning and construction. That 
is more parks. That is an additional $43.3 
million. That makes a total of $269 mil- 
lion—more than a half-billion dollars in 
new parks. Last year we had $76 million. 
Why jump it up to $300 million, in the 
face of inflation? 
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That is one place I can mention, not 
being experienced on this bill. 

The Senator from Alaska said that 
money could be made on this. The distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska knows that 
he is not making $8.7 billion on these 
increases. 

Į will grant the Senator, without argu- 
ment, the increase he pointed out on 
energy, $53 million; on the Alaska pipe- 
line, $12 million, and several of the 
others. But there is still the money in the 
humanities and arts. 

One can go right down the list, and all 
these are goodies. We had the pork barrel 
with the public works, and we can call 
this the cracker barrel, the little sweet 
things. Our distinguished leader is kind 
and generous; he is Santa Claus; and he 
is giving us all we have asked for. I do 
not believe he should be miffed when 
we say this because I have to make a 
talk on inflation. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator did get that 
message? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I got that message. I 
have been willing to take the 5-percent 
cut or cut everything in South Carolina. 

Mr. BIBLE. What was the last state- 
ment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I do not mind cutting 
everything in here for South Carolina. 
I say that in sincerity. 

Mr. BIBLE. I do not think the Senator 
should say that in a campaign year. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLINGS. If that is what we 
have to do to kill inflation, I will say it. 

I said it is like having a little Lent in 
the church, a little self-denial. That is 
the discipline. I was amazed when the 
Senator from Alaska said that in the sub- 
committee discipline was exercised. We 
just fattened it up some by $665 million. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is not true. We 
did not fatten up this bill. We cut it back. 
Those are increases over fiscal 1974 that 
the Senator is mentioning. They are not 
increases over the budget this year. We 
took more than 183 requests from Mem- 
bers of this body. They asked us for more 
than $800 million, and $18 million of 
that is involved here. That took some 
discipline. 

I again say to the Senator that he is 
talking about the land and water con- 
servation fund. It was $76 million in fiscal 
1974 and it is $300 million here. That 
money is earned from the oil and gas 
lease sales, and it is in a special fund. 
That money is used to acquire more lands 
for conservation. 

I do not recall that we put through 
birth control yet in this country. There 
are more people demanding access to 
these parks and demanding facilities in 
these parks, demanding that we protect 
the forests as we use them, demanding 
that we do things right, as we do in our 
Alaska pipeline. That is costing a great 
deal of money, and we are willing to pay 
it back. 

I could understand this if the Senator 
were speaking of defense, saying that we 
spent a lot of money and perhaps we 
could take 5 percent off a defense bill. 
The chairman has said that he is going 
to do this. The Senator does not give us 
credit for that discipline. 
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Look at each of these, item by item. 
Here is the book. There is a tab in each 
one. I do not know about the committees 
on which the Senator from South Caro- 
lina serves, but the chairman goes 
through this page by page. 

The Senator says we should not spend 
the land and water conservation fund, 
when it is building up and has been set 
aside for that purpose, and is for the ac- 
quisition of land which will cost more 
next year. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina is the one who is going to cause in- 
flation in the Federal budget. We assessed 
the need to buy that land now, rather 
than pay more money for it later. I think 
the money ought to be spent each year. 
It is not going to be inuationary to spend 
it. It is going to save the taxpayers money 
to get the land that Congress has already 
told the Federal Government to buy this 
year rather than next year. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will go along with 
the word—not discipline, really. 

The distinguished leader put in the 
Record cuts that were made from the 
requests made by the President in 1970, 
1971, 1972, 1973, and 1974, which 
amounted to some $23.5 billion that we 
have cut from what President Nixon had 
asked for in that 5-year period. But the 
same President and the same Senate and 
the same Congress spent $100 billion 
more than we brought in. I do not call 
that discipline. 

The Senator from Arkansas, our chair- 
man, has led the way. He asked us about 
this at the beginning of the year. But, as 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I see these bills roll out on the 
floor—a half a billion dollars more, $620 
million there, and this one which is more 
than last year. Every year we get a fiscal 
and every year the Government gets a 
physical. 

It has been fattened up from 1974. 
We started fiscal year 1975 at the be- 
ginning of July, and we are fattening 
this up, and that is in the bill the com- 
mittee reported. It has been fattened up 
by $665.8 million. To me, that is not dis- 
cipline. We are really going down the 
drain in this country if we are going to 
sell each other that thought. We have 
to stop and say “no.” I think we ought 
to get the Senator from Alaska’s as- 
sistance on this measure. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President——- 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I will yield for a 
question. 

Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, I 
thought I had yielded to the Senator 
from South Carolina. Do I have the 
floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. The Senator from Alaska did yield 
to him. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Arizona. 
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STATEMENT OF PERSONAL 
PRIVILEGE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have never before taken the floor of the 
Senate to find fault with the press and 
television of America. I am forced to do 
it at this time because of two—if I would 
be allowed to use the word—damn lies 
that have appeared on NBC this morn- 
ing and ABC this afternoon, having to 
do with my supposed visit to the White 
House last night and being turned 
away. 

I have not been in the White House 
in about 2 weeks. I have not seen the 
President of the United States since May 
5 or May 10. 

If the American television people and 
the American press cannot start to be 
honest in this country, God help us. You 
are a rotten bunch. 

[Applause in the galleries.) 

Mr. BIBLE. Order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Chair cautions visitors in the gal- 
leries that they are the guests of the 
Senate. Demonstrations of approval or 
disapproval are not permitted. The 
Chair will be compelled to clear the gal- 
ena if there are further demonstra- 

ons. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES AP- 
PROPRIATION ACT, 1975 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 16027) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, we have 
had a very interesting afternoon, and I 
am going to make no statement that will 
excite my good friends of the press. 

We have discussed this matter pro and 
con. We have been up the hill and down 
the hill. I do not think anything else has 
to be said about the motion of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina to recommit. I 
addressed myself to that earlier today. 

This is a realistic bill. We believe that 
the figure of the committee should be 
supported. I am perfectly willing to sug- 
gest that now we should go to a vote. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WiL- 
LIAM L. Scott). The Chair, on behalf of 
the President pro tempore, pursuant to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 85, ap- 
points the following Senators to attend 
the Day of National Observance for the 
200th Anniversary of the First Conti- 
nental Congress, to be held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., October 14, 1974: The Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HUGH 
Scotr), and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. SCHWEIKER). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1975 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 16027) mak- 
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ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I agree with 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Kansas would like to join the Senator 
from South Carolina as a cosponsor to 
his motion to recommit the Interior ap- 
propriation bill. 

The instruction to the committee to 
reduce the appropriation by $170 mil- 
lion or by a little more than 5 percent 
is both reasonable and necessary in view 
of the severe problem the Nation is hav- 
ing with inflation. The motion to re- 
commit gives the committee flexibility in 
deciding what programs should be cut. 

COMMITTEE SETS PRIORITIES 


The Interior appropriation bill con- 
tains funds for some extremely vital pro- 
grams, including some energy-related ac- 
tivities and some greatly needed pro- 
grams to assist Indians. At the same 
time, expenditures for some of the rec- 
reation programs in this bill are not 
likely to have the same high national 
priority. 

So it is my feeling that the members 
of the Appropriations Committee, having 
heard the testimony on these programs, 
are best qualified to determine the 
priority for the funds. At the same time, 
the members of the committee are com- 
mendably among the most fiscally re- 
sponsible Members of the Senate, and I 
trust in their ability to achieve a rational 
and anti-inflationary appropriation bill. 

INCREASE IN 1975 BUDGET OVER 1974 

This level of reduction is especially 
appropriate in view of the tremendous 
increase in the recommended expendi- 
tures for this year over last year. For 
fiscal year 1974, the appropriation for 
this same bill was set at about $2.8 bil- 
lion. The funding recommendation this 
year of nearly $3.4 billion is more than 
a 21-percent increase. And I also note 
that $543 million will be included in a 
special energy research and development 
appropriation, which is normally in- 
cluded in this bill. When the R. & D. 
funds are counted with the recom- 
mended appropriation in this bill, we see 
that funding would be increased by 
nearly 41 percent. 

Mr. President, we are beset with an 
inflation rate of over 12 percent. When 
this bill represents more than a 40-per- 
cent increase over last year, it is hard 
for me to believe that anyone could ob- 
ject to a reduction of 5 percent to the 
appropriation we are considering. 

In recent days, we have seen the move- 
ment in the Senate growing stronger to 
meet our responsibilities in holding down 
Federal spending. I am pleased to have 
been among those leading this move- 
ment. It is clear to me that we in the 
Senate have a responsibility to continue 
these reductions in this and future ap- 
propriation bills. 

I urge the support of every Senator for 
this motion to recommit with the in- 
struction to cut spending by $170 million. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the motion to recommit this 
bill to committee with instructions to re- 
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duce the total appropriated by $170 mil- 
lion, or 5 percent. 

Once again the question before the 
Senate today is how serious are we in 
trying to cut Federal spending and bring 
balance back to the budget. According 
to the latest Gallup poll, more than half 
the American people blame the Govern- 
ment for our runaway inflation. When 
we look at the record of the recent past 
of mounting Federal spending and re- 
petitive deficits, we simply cannot dis- 
agree with this judgment. 

In May and June of ths year, when 
the Senate voted twice to place a ceiling 
of $295 billion on the Federal budget this 
fiscal year, I was heartened to think that 
we might be prepared to act to dampen 
inflation instead of fueling it as in past 
years. But when he began the present 
cycle of appropriations a few weeks ago, 
it seemed that once again we would 
stumble over the obstacle of translating 
overall policy into specific program cuts, 

Mr. President, I am happy to say that 
in the last few days we have seen the few 
grow into the many. We have seen a wide 
surge of solid support for real dollar 
reductions in specific appropriations 
measures. Last Friday, we saw the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
lead the fight to cut his own bill, the 
transportation appropriation bill, by 3% 
percent, and we saw 58 Senators join in 
passing that amendment. On Monday, 
we saw the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the distingiushed Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, move to have the 
HUD, NASA, and veterans appropriation 
bill returned to the committee to enable 
it to make further reductions, and we 
saw 74 Senators pass that motion with 
only two voices in dissent. 

Today the measure before us is the 
Interior appropriation bill. I believe 
there is good reason to apply the same 
full measure of fiscal restraint to this 
bill that we have tried to apply to the 
others. I do not mean to imply in any 
way that the Appropriations Committee 
has not worked diligently and ably to 
present a sound and solid measure with 
a reasonable balance between economy 
and action. We all know the dedication 
and responsibility of the distirguished 
Senator from Nevada and his colleagues. 
But the present bill was forged in com- 
mittee without the strong element of fis- 
cal restraint which we now agree must be 
given fuller weight. I believe the com- 
mittee should reconsider the bill in the 
light of this new reality. 

This appropriation bill provides fund- 
ing authority for the Department of In- 
terior, the Forest Service, several inde- 
pendent Indian agencies, and a number 
of cultural and planning activities. Of 
the total amount appropriated, more 
than two-thirds will go to the Depart- 
ment of Interior. Its appropriation of 
$2.15 billion is up $504 million over the 
amount appropriated last year, an in- 
crease of 30 percent. 

For the bill as a whole, the total 
amount appropriated is $3.38 billion. 
This is $18.8 million more than the 
President asked for. Moreover the total 
is $599.7 million more than the amount 
appropriated in fiscal year 1974. This is 
an increase in 1 year of 18 percent. 


In my view, this brief summary makes 
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clear that the impact of the bill is infla- 
tionary. With a total appropriation 18 
percent higher than last year, we are 
asked to authorize a level of spending 
substantially above the rate of inflation 
or the cost increases which would have 
to be included to maintain programs at 
last year’s level. The inflation rate dur- 
ing fiscal year 1974 was 11 percent. In 
fiscal year 1975; inflation is expected to 
run between 7 and 10 percent. For Fed- 
eral spending to outstrip this measure 
of cost increases will only insure that 
inflation rises even higher and faster. 

A 5-percent cut in this bill, or a reduc- 
tion of $170 million as the present mo- 
tion calls for, will bring the funding in- 
creases back in line with cost increases. 
Moreover, it will contribute to our effort 
to spread budget reductions equitably 
across all Federal activities to insure 
that no one segment, or group, or pro- 
gram must bear the burden of our fail- 
ure to reduce the others. With more than 
$30 billion already appropriated this 
year without any real net reduction be- 
low the President’s budget, we must act 
now on each and every bill or abandon 
our effort. 

I would point out too, that a reduction 
in this bill will have only a marginal 
effect on energy research which we all 
agree must be accelerated. The major 
energy programs of the Department of 
Interior were included this year in the 
energy research and development bill 
which we passed in June. They will not 
be affected by our action today. If we 
were to add these programs back to the 
Department of Interior for this year and 
last year for comparative purposes, the 
total increase this year over last would 
rise to $912.8 million. This represents an 
aggregate increase of 30 percent. 

Mr. President, in moving to recommit 
the HUD appropriation bill earlier this 
week, the Senator from Arkansas as- 
sured this body that he and the members 
of the Appropriations Committee, as 
agents of the Senate, would do every- 
thing possible to refiect the will of the 
Senate. He assured us the committee 
would give every consideration to trying 
to reach a balanced budget. I understand 
the distinguished chairman has already 
taken action to carry that pledge into 
effect. 

I congratulate the Senator on that ac- 
tion and I look forward to seeing the 
appropriation bills still to be reported 
heavily weighted in favor of fiscal re- 
straint. I do not favor the meat ax cut 
across the board except as a last resort. 
That approach denies us the benefit of 
the expertise and judgment of the com- 
mittee in implementing the overall policy 
we establish. The present motion will in- 
sure that we and the country profit from 
the committee’s experience. I urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting the 
motion. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I op- 
pose any attempt to cut this bill further. 
Supporters of this cut must remember 
that our subcommittee already has pared 
this bill down from not only the budget 
request, but also from the millions of 
dollars sought in budget increases by our 
fellow Members of Congress. 

Some of my colleagues supporting this 
cut must fail to see the correlation be- 
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tween reforestation and housing. I am 
sure that I could thumb through the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and find speeches 
by nearly every one of the supporters of 
this cut regarding the need for better 
housing programs, the high cost of hous- 
ing, and offering suggestions regarding 
housing. 

Without reforestation, such pro- 
nouncements are meaningless. Reforest- 
ation is the key to decent housing pro- 
grams for the people of this country. Let 
us look for a moment at the amendment 
I offered to increase reforestation by $15 
million above the administration request 
of $35 million. At a reforestation rate 
funded by $35 million, it would take some 
35 years to reduce the 3.3-million-acre 
backlog needing reforestation. This could 
be cut to little over 10 years by proper 
funding. I would have liked to add even 
more than this $15 million we did in- 
clude, but I recognize the need to keep 
all funding levels down. Therefore, I 
thought this $15 million Senate addition 
is the minimum we should consider. The 
so-called budget cutters should realize 
they are destroying future housing goals 
for their children and their children. 

Reforestation is the only realistic 
method available to forest land managers 
for the restoration of many resources, for 
ecological renewal and recreation needs, 
and for housing material sources. 

I would note in passing, that some of 
those active these past weeks in seeking 
these budget cuts opposed strongly our 
various attempts to pare down the mili- 
tary budget, and who supported to the 
end U.S. activities in Indochina. I would 
point out that with the $423 million the 
United States spent in 1973 to bomb 
Cambodia after the January cease-fire 
until the August fund cutoff, we couid 
have reforested America. 

This defoliation of Indochina has 
really resulted in the defoiiation of 
America. Millions of acres that must be 
reforested to meet future forestry needs 
of this country lie untouched because a 
budget pours billions into military spend- 
ing at the expense of such critical natural 
resource needs. 

Other bureaucratic decisions such .as 
the one to increase timber cutting with- 
out increasing reforestation, road-build- 
ing, watershed, or recreation aspects of 
the budget only emphasize the isolation 
of these decisions from professional for- 
esters, from interested Members of Con- 
gress, and from a public that knows that 
more funding in all these areas is need2d 
and needed now. 

The energy crisis will intensify de- 
mands for wood building supplies because 
wood substitutes have a much higher 
“pollution price tag.” When aluminum is 
processed into building material and 
compared with comparable wood prod- 
ucts, the aluminum reflects an energy 
drain and pollution price tag 10 times 
that of wood. With the energy situation 
we face today and in the future, wood 
becomes more and more attractive, s 
solar energy reproduces new trees with a 
small environmental price tag. In addi- 
tion, the forest resource is renewable and 
biodegradable—two major environmen- 
tal assets not shared by alternative build- 
ing materials. 
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The mounting pressures of an expand- 
ing population, burgeoning growth, and 
rising demands in America today dictate 
that we determine the best course and 
purpose for the Nation’s forest lands. 

Our forests must not become a national 
grab beg, with each special interest 
muscling others aside to stake its claim. 
The paramount task must be to reach 
common agreement on national forestry 
goals and objectives. The inevitable re- 
sult of the present controversy over forest 
iand uses leads to confusion as to pur- 
pose, uncertainty as to achievement, and 
causes inconclusive legislative debate at 
Federal, State and local levels. 

Today, the amount of available forest 
land in the United States is shrinking, 
while demands for forest commodity and 
noncommodity uses are surging upward. 
We are committed by the reality of an 
expanding population to utilization of a 
steadily increasing stream of forest re- 
sources for conversion into goods and 
services for more of our people. U.S. 
Census Bureau projections indicate a 
gain of 75 million more people by the end 
of this century. This means that the 
potential demand for timber in the 
United States will increase about 75 per- 
cent in the next three decades. At 1970 
prices, projected timber demands will 
exceed projected supplies by as much 
as 20 billion board feet in the year 2000. 
Under these conditions, substantial in- 
creases in price will occur under supply 
and demand. 

Past experiences show that low cost 
housing is the first to go down when 
prices go up, and low cost housing for 
low income groups is one of the most im- 
portant social problems facing America 
today. In addition, the 1973 mortgage 
money increase of some 60 percent has 
frozen the middle class out of new hous- 
ing. Anyone who has looked at houses 
recently can bear witness to this steep 
climb. 

Five recent timber supply studies pro- 
vide ample supporting data on what must 
be done. These studies all repeat that 
essential forest investments are not being 
made, thereby precluding a satisfactory 
level of management intensity. Major op- 
portunities exist to step up utilization 
of the 300 million acres of small nonin- 
dustrial private lands. Without increas- 
ing even the level of management inten- 
sity, utilization could be boosted signif- 
icantly by a vigorous reforestation pro- 
gram to revitalize forest producing land 
now fallow or idle. 

As a member of the Interior Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, I worked in 1972 
to add $5 million for reforestation, only 
to see it impounded. That $5 million is 
not even one-half the cost of one B-52 
bomber. 

The funding our committee provides in 
this bill is more realistic, but even more 
funding is needed if we are to meet our 
housing needs. I urge supporters of this 
proposed cut to think about the need for 
better housing before they support this 
cut. They should think about environ- 
mental protection, about wilderness 
areas, and the other aspects of multiple 
use Management. 

I want, Mr. President, to add a few 
words about other aspects of forest man- 
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agement, for this bill goes beyond re- 
forestation alone. 

In addition, an urgent need exists to 
accelerate forestry research, technical 
assistance, and conservation education. 
Expenditures for forestry research are 
far too low to satisfy the problems of 
timber utilization and environmental en- 
hancement. Much more needs to be 
learned about ecological relationships, 
tree genetics, soil nutrition, harvesting 
techniques, wood utilization, water quali- 
ties, aerial logging methods, and optimum 
multiple use development. 

The extensive nonindustrial privately 
owned acreage in the United States is 
not growing its share of timber. Eco- 
nomic incentives are necessary to in- 
crease timber production on these lands 
for public benefit. If the public is to share 
in these benefits, it is only fair the pub- 
lic share in the cost of producing them. 

The Nation’s forests offer our people 
a tree-based environment—an environ- 
ment for timber growth and an environ- 
ment for psychic and social well-being 
The challenge of the future is not to 
teach man how to minimize his impact 
upon the forest, but to maximize the 
forest’s impact upon man. 

What is needed must begin with recon- 
ciliation and agreement between diver- 
gent interests to bring about a strong, 
united national effort necessary to enact 
substantive forestry legislation. 

A challenge here is to step up utiliza- 
tion of our timber. Ail aspects of utiliza- 
tion must be increased in a scientific 
manner that does not degrade other 
forest uses. In addition, better utiliza- 
tion of logs at the mills is needed. These 
utilization questions offer a challenge 
that can and must be solved, and are 
ones well within the reach of today’s 
applied technology. 

Forecasts of future demands on all 
segments of our dwindling natural re- 
sources list shortages, potential short- 
ages, and continued crises. Improved 
management of our forests, however, will 
offer one renewable resource that can 
meet the increasing demands upon it 
from the various segments of society. 
Recreation, timber production, water- 
shed protection, fish and wildlife, wilder- 
ness—meeting the need of all these com- 
peting uses is possible if we meet this 
challenge of better forest management. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to mention three other amendments 
I added in committee, and point out how 
they help us meet these goals. The bill 
contains $2.8 million not in the budget 
request for construction of the west wing 
of the Corvallis, Oreg., Forestry Sci- 
ences Research Laboratory. This will al- 
low vital forest-related research on seed- 
ing planting and nursery practices; on 
solviculture of mixed conifers: on the 
genetics of Douglas-fir and other Pacific 
Northwest conifers; on brushfield rec- 
lamation, and on watershed manage- 
ment research, including anadromous 
fish habitat management. 

Another amendment added by the 
subcommittee would provide $1,187,000 
for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries na- 
tional fish hatchery at Warm Springs 
Indian Reservation. This hatchery, when 
completed, will produce about 1.5 mil- 
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lion salmon and trout annually with a 
combined weight of some 165,000 pounds 
for stocking waters of the Warm Springs 
Indian Reservation in northwestern 
Oregon. ` 

In addition to supplying the fish, the 
hatchery will provide substantial eco- 
nomic benefits to the Warm Springs In- 
dians through the sale of fishing permits, 
guide services, and related services con- 
nected with the fishing industry. It also 
will provide employment and training 
for Indians wishing to enter the fisheries 
field. 

To date, some $2,445,000 has been ap- 
propriated for this project. Funds this 
year are needed for the holding pond 
complex, a rearing water system, a 
spawning facility, and to equip the 
hatchery building. Without these funds 
construction of the hatchery would come 
to a halt. 

The last amendment we added in sub- 
committee affecting Oregon directly is 
$60,000 in the Forest Service budget 
for the La Grande Forest Service Range 
and Wildlife Habitat Laboratory. 

Last year, research was initiated into 
acute bovine pulmonary emphysema, 
a serious livestock disease. It is suspected 
to be brought on by grazing changes. 

Funds are necessary to conduct a sec- 
ond phase investigation of physiological 
features of this disease simultaneously 
with the ongoing research to identify the 
range conditions which are associated 
with it. With the completion of these 
stages, work on possible controls through 
range management and veterinary medi- 
cine can begin. 

In Grant County, Oreg., alone, $75,000 
was lost in 1972, all directly attributable 
to this disease. It has been estimated that 
the total impact on Grant County in 1973 
was $1.2 million. 

This is a good bill, one under the orig- 
inal budget requests. We cut it in sub- 
committee to the bone. Further cuts 
should not be made, and the legislation 
should be approved as is. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I promised 
earlier to yield whatever time he might 
want, because there is not a time limit, 
to the distinguished chairman of the full 
committee (Mr. MCCLELLAN). 

I think we are ready to vote. I have 
thought that practically every other 5 
minutes of today. I could be wrong. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
assures me that we are ready to vote. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as far 
as I am concerned, we are about ready 
to vote. I have no long speech to make. 
I simply recognize the problems that 
confront all of us with respect to public 
spending. 

I am doing what I can to make reduc- 
tions in the bills over which I have prime 
responsibility. I think I can say to the 
Senate that insofar as the defense bill is 
concerned, in a sense of cooperation, the 
subcommittee will recommend a very 
substantial reduction in defense spend- 
ing, and I am confident that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will generally 
sustain what the subcommittee, I think, 
will recommend. 

I also make this comment about it: 
You can cut from the defense bill $10 
million, $20 million. You can cut what- 
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ever you want to. The question is, do you 
want to incur that much risk to the secu- 
rity of this country? Sad to say, there 
will always be fat in it. In a $80-odd bil- 
lion bill, there is no way to get that out. 
I only mention this preliminary to what 
I want to say, because to cast the impli- 
cation here in this body that there is no 
conscientious and serious effort on the 
part of the Committee on Appropriations 
to bring about reductions in these appro- 
priations is not quite accurate. 

We are doing our best and, of course, 
the committee can reduce further what 
we recommend if it wants to. That is 
true, as I said. It can go just as far as it 
deems that we are willing to incur the 
risk of further disarmament or reducing 
our military posture. That is a matter 
that addresses itself to all of us. 

As to this particular bill, I have no 
particular projects in it except one that 
I know about, and it is a money-making 
project. It is already partially con- 
structed and already paying off more 
than it cost, and there is another sec- 
tion of it which, if constructed, will ac- 
commodate, this year and next, the 30,- 
000 people that were turned away from 
it last year because this was not com- 
pleted when they were willing and ready 
to pay the money to do it. 

That is just one project. There are 
many in here, I am sure, that will not 
pay off. We can take a reduction in this; 
we can take a reduction in many of 
them. 

The point I wish to make is that I 
would hope that the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations and other 
Members of this body will be fair to the 
Committee on Appropriations. If there 
are projects which ought to be cut 5 per- 
cent or cut 20 percent, or taken out, 
present them to the committee and let 
us have the opportunity to do it. 

I know we may send it back, and do it 
that way. But are we going to have all 
the bills sent back? Are we going to try 
to do all this work over again? It is not 
easy, because there is a discipline among 
us today to try to bring about these 
reductions. 

I hope the Senate will sustain what 
the committee has done thus far. We 
have passed some bills without this 5- 
percent reduction. I do not think it is 
right, at this hour, to begin forcing this 
kind of reduction and show favoritism 
in one department as against another. 

I hope that the committee will sustain 
what has been done. 

If it goes back to the committee, of 
course, I know the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada will do his best with the 
subcommittee to work it out. But I hope 
we will not make this a practice and set a 
precedent of doing this on every bill that 
comes before us. I hope that this pro- 
posed recommittal will be rejected. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. Ob- 
viously, he understands my sentiments. I 
do not think any case has been made for 
sending the bill back to reduce it $170 
million. We have talked on this since 12 
o’clock noon, and this is 4 hours later. 
There is very little I can add. I think 
most people have their positions. 

I think the case has not been made for 
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sending it back. I think this is a respon- 
sible bill. I think it meets the needs of 
today in the climate of today. 

With those few short words, I suggest 
we get on to the voting. 

Have the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct; the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. I suggest that the roll be 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina to re- 
commit with instructions. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bays), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone), and the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop), and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. PEARSON) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case) is absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case) would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[No. 354 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 

Dole 

Domenici 


Eagleton 
Fulbright 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bentsen Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
McClure 
McGovern 
McIntyre 


Schweiker 
Scott, 
William L. 


Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 
Clark 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 


Randolph 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Weicker 


Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee Williams 

Metcalf Young 
NOT VOTING—9 


Gravel Montoya 
Long Packwood 
Mathias Pearson 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was rejected. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Senators will please 
take their seats. The Senator will sus- 
pend. 

Mr. BIBLE. May we have order, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is attempting to obtain order and will 
request that the Senators take their 
seats and take their conversations to the 
cloakroom. Will the Senators cease their 
conversations. 

The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, while we 
have a good attendance on the floor I 
would like to inquire whether there are 
any other Senators who have amend- 
ments either to increase or to decrease 
the amount in the bill? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BIBLE. Apparently there are no 
further amendments. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will 
yield—— 

Mr. BIBLE. I have already promised 
to yield to the two Senators from Ala- 
bama. My understanding is this would 
just be for a colloquy, and I would cer- 
tainly hope we would get a third reading 
in about 10 minutes for the Senators 
who are here. 

I yield to the two Senators from Ala- 
bama. Let them flip a coin, and I will 
recognize them one after the other, 
whichever way they want. 

I will first recognize the senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN). We 
do not even need to flip the coin. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee for yielding. 


Mr. I simply want to 
say——. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator please use his microphone? 

Mr. BIBLE. May we have order, Mr. 
President. I think we will be to the third 
reading momentarily. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that the committee saw fit to delete 
in this bill construction funds which had 
been approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the remaining section of 
the Natchez Trace Parkway in north- 
west Alabama. 

These moneys are urgently needed to 
initiate construction of the 11.4 miles 
from Margerum in Colbert County, Ala., 
to the Alabama-Mississippi State line. 
During the decade of the sixties a bridge 
was constructed across the Tennessee 
River between Colbert and Lauderdale 
Counties, Ala., as a part of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway, but the access and en- 
joyment of the bridge and points south 
of the river has been badly hampered 
by the 11.4 miles I have just mentioned. 

I am advised by officials of the Na- 
tional Park Service that the entire sec- 
tion from the river area to the Ala- 
bama-Mississippi State line could be 
under contract during the current fiscal 
year provided funds in the amount of 
$8.4 million were made available. In our 
efforts to cut back spending, however, 
we are requesting only the million dol- 
lars in moneys approved by the other 
body in passing its version of H.R. 
16027. 


President, 
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The Natchez Trace Parkway, although 
incomplete, has already proven to be one 
of the most popular facilities of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Construction of the 
uncompleted section in Colbert County, 
Ala., will result in total enhancement of 
this splendid and important national 
recreational facility. 

I would hope that the Senate conferees 
would go along with this particular as- 
pect of the House version of the Interior 
Department appropriations bill in con- 
ference. 

I just want to say I am sorry that the 
committee did not see fit to include in the 
bill the same provision that the House 
had there with reference to the comple- 
tion of a stretch of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway in Alabama. 

I notice there is $6 million or $5.4 mil- 
lion to do that work down in Mississippi. 
This is the only interior project in Ala- 
bama, with the exception of that little 
forestry station that the committee has 
provided funds to build in Auburn, and 
this project has been underway for many 
years. It is lacking, I think, only 51 miles 
in Alabama to complete it. The House 
included, as I recall, $1 million. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct. The Sena- 
tor from Alabama is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not going to 
offer an amendment, but I hope in con- 
ference the Senate’s committee will con- 
sider very seriously agreeing to the House 
proposal on it to complete this project in- 
side Alabama. 

Mr. BIBLE. We have had many pleas 
on the completion of the Natchez Trace. 
The Senator from Mississippi pointed 
out his problems in his State of Missis- 
sippi. I know the Senator from Alabama 
has some problems in Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Just one small 
stretch. 

Mr. BIBLE. I understand. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Built from Nashville 
down—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senators suspend? The Senate is not in 
order and we would ask the cooperation 
of all the Senators and the employees 
of the Senate. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is just one 
stretch, I believe it is just 11 and 
four-tenths miles. 

Mr. BIBLE. I realize the importance 
of this project to both of the Senators 
from Alabama and to other people in 
Alabama. But if the Senators from Ala- 
bama had been here when that sterling 
gentleman from South Carolina was as- 
saulting this budget from one end to the 
other—— 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was here. 

Mr. BIBLE (continuing). He would 
have understood why we had to make a 
few cuts here and there. 

But I want to say that that problem 
has been resolved, and we will be very 
happy to take this item to conference. 
We will get ourselves some more and 
additional information. 

I found out in the years that I have 
worked on these Interior appropriations 
bills, I guess it is my Western training, 
that the thing to do is to take on a few 
of the House items, so that we are not 
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spending all our time arguing over the 
Senate items. 

I never felt that was the correct way 
to negotiate. Out our way, where some 
of us have in the past played cards, one 
has always got to have a little something 
in the hole card. It is a Western expres- 
sion, and I am not going to explain it to 
those who do not gamble. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? We, in Rhode Island, are 
not gamblers, but we follow the same 
procedure. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is fine. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say this, in 
conference the conferees have to build 
up credits back and forth. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is what we are try- 
ing to do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. All I am suggesting 
is to consider the House position on this. 

Mr. BIBLE. We will consider it very 
carefully, and I hope the Senator will 
give us some additional information. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is a small stretch 
there. 

Mr. BIBLE. I realize that, and I want 
to make the Recor clear that there is a 
lot more in this budget for Alabama than 
just this little project. I do not want to 
get into that but simply say that we will 
do the best we can. 

I now yield to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN). 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
chairman. 

First, I want to associate myself with 
the remarks of my distinguished col- 
league (Mr. SPARKMAN) in regard to the 
Natchez Trace and for the completion of 
this highway throughout Alabama. I 
would hate to have them come to the 
boundary of Alabama and then have to 
get off the highway in Alabama to go to 
Mississippi. I would like to get this miss- 
ing link completed. 

I rise to call the chairman’s particular 
attention to the fact that on page 38 of 
the House report provision has been made 
for a $816,000 appropriation for con- 
struction funds to complete the south- 
east regional forestry sciences laboratory 
at Auburn University at Auburn, Ala., 
and I notice that this item was deleted 
from the bill by the Senate committee. 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact chat this is a 2-year project. As a 
matter of fact, it originally started back 
in 1972 when $110,000 in planning funds 
were appropriated to develop plans and 
specifications for the forestry sciences 
laboratory proposed for construction on 
a 6-acre plot donated by Auburn Univer- 
sity, and that appropriation was made, 
and then in the appropriation bill last 
year $700,000 were appropriated to put 
up the shell of the building. 

It was contemplated that the remain- 
der of the funds, $816,000, would be ap- 
propriated this year to complete the 
project. The work remaining in this last 
stage includes completion of facilities in 
the main laboratory to house the re- 
search on silviculture of longleaf pines, 
landscaping, drive and parking areas and 
construction of the greenhouse head- 
house, chemical storage building, and 
shop-warehouse. 

I do not believe we can afford to delay 
the completion of this vital project any 
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longer, as you are aware further delays 
result in greater costs. 

I know that the chairman would not 
like to have a bill just halfway com- 
pleted when the appropriation was split 
in two. 

Mr. BIBLE. May we have order, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. ALLEN. To complete the bill half- 
way, and it was contemplated that time 
that the remainder of the appropriation 
would be made available in this appro- 
priation bill, the House would appro- 
priate the funds. 

Mr. BIBLE. I understand, and may I 
just respond very briefiy? 

I have checked into this item thet the 
Senator from Alabama was kind and 
courteous enough, as he always is, to 
call to my attention in advance of what 
he is saying now. 

He states it correctly, the first ap- 
propriation was $700,000, and I under- 
stand that they just opened bids on this 
in April of this year, 1974. 

x žo ALLEN. That is on the second 

Mr. BIBLE. My understanding is that 
that is the first phase. It will be opera- 
tional on its own. 

Now the second phase to which the 
Senator addresses himself is to expand 
the program and that does require the 
figure of $816,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. BIBLE. I do not believe we went 
into this in depth on the Senate side. I 
have no great familiarity with it. I 
checked it out since he has called it to 
my attention. 

I will do all I can to explain this very 
thoroughly. It still will be in conference 
with the House. We will do the best we 
can to move forward with this matter. 

Mr. ALLEN. I know the chairman will, 
and haying full confidence in the chair- 
man and not wishing to go counter to his 
wishes, we are making this request in 
policy rather than seeking to have an 
amendment adopted here on the floor, 
which we certainly want to avoid. 

Mr. BIBLE. Well, I am glad the Sena- 
tor feels that way because I might have 
to oppose it. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is exactly what I 
had in mind. We thought that, but de- 
cided we would throw ourselyes on the 
distinguished chairman’s mercy, that he 
would see fit to go along with us. 

Mr. BIBLE. I always believe in com- 
passion, mercy, and sympathy, so we will 
have it in conference and take a good 
look at it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the chairman 
very much. Of course, my distinguished 
senior colleague joins in. 

Mr. BIBLE. If there are no further 
amendments, and there appear to be 
none, I ask for a third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, 
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Mr. McGEE. Would the senior Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Breve) yield for a 
brief question? 

Mr. BIBLE. I would be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. The chairman will recall 
that during consideration of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Act in Decem- 
ber 1971, the committee, at my request, 
made available the appropriated sum 
of $2,215,000 for improvements at the 
Jackson Hole Airport. This money was to 
remain available to the National Park 
Service on a continuing basis until the 
planning, development, and improve- 
ments could be completed. As you know, 
this airport is located in the Grand Teton 
National Park in Wyoming. 

Although there have been some delays 
in developing the plan, I am advised 
that the Park Service is now ready to 
proceed with these improvements. The 
total cost will approximate $2 million, 
All of these funds will be spent in co- 
operation with the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration and the local airport board. 

Mr. President, the planned improve- 
ments are for safety reasons and are ex- 
tremely important to the community of 
Jackson and the many, many tourists 
who fiy into that area the year around. 
The air traffic has increased tre- 
mendously in recent years due to the in- 
creased number of visitors to Yellowstone 
National Park and Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park in the summer, as well as 
the newly developed Jackson Hole ski 
areas in the winter. 

The flight safety and efficiency im- 
provements of which I speak have been 
developed in cooperation with the FAA 
and include such items as runway sur- 
face improvements, construction of a 
new taxi and parking area, improved 
lighting systems—all of which are vital 
for providing public safety at the air- 
port. 

Mr. President, I note that on page 12 
of the committee report the language in- 
dicates that the committee has directed 
that $1 million in unobligated funds ap- 
propriated earlier for delayed projects be 
reprogramed to help finance new proj- 
ects added by the committee. The House 
committee called for reprograming $2.8 
million. 

Mr. President, the question I have is 
whether the $1.8 million difference is 
clearly intended by the committee to be 
held and utilized for the Jackson Hole 
Airport safety improvement project? I 
know that this was the intent of the 
committee and Congress last year, and 
I want the record to be clear that this 
is once again our intent. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee) for raising this 
question. 

The House is calling for the repro- 
graming of $2.8 million in Park Service 
construction funds, has said it is looking 
at $800,000 in unused funds for Cape 
Hatteras and $2 million that was origi- 
nally appropriated in 1972 for extemsion 
of the Jackson Hole Airport runway in 
Wyoming. After House passage of the 
Interior appropriations bill, the commit- 
tee learned that the Park Service intends 
to use the Jackson Hole funds for gen- 
eral airport improvements. This had not 
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been brought to the committee’s atten- 
tion previously, and that is the basis 
for the misunderstanding. 

However, the committee has reduced 
the reprograming to only $1 million. I 
can say to the Senator that the com- 
mittee definitely does not intend, as a 
part of this recommended reprograming, 
to take any funds away from Jackson 
Hole Airport. 

This is a matter for conference, and 
I hope it can be worked out to every- 
one’s satisfaction. Meanwhile, I think it 
would be wise for the Park Service to 
give the committee official notification 
of its plans to modify the use of the 
Jackson Hole appropriation, since it is 
not being used for the specific purpose 
for which it was appropriated. 

Mr. McGEE. The House position, of 
course, would put the Jackson Hole Air- 
port safety improvement program in 
jeopardy. I certainly hope that when we 
take this bill to conference, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Senate position in this 
matter will prevail. I also wish to take 
this opportunity to thank the senior 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) for 
his continuing cooperation in this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, a matter 
related to the fiscal year 1975 appropria- 
tion for the National Park Service very 
much concerns me, and I hope the Sen- 
ate conferees will take it into account 
when they meet with the House con- 
ferees to resolve differences between the 
two versions of H.R. 16027. 

When the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee considered this bill, $2.8 million 
of National Park Service funds appro- 
priated in previous fiscal years was re- 
programed for use on a variety of proj- 
ects. There was no indication either in 
the House committee report on H.R. 
16027 or during the House floor debate 
on the bill, as to which projects the 
committee intended to “unfund” in order 
to reprogram this amount; however, I 
am advised that $2 million previously ap- 
propriated for safety improvements at 
the Jackson Hole Airport in Grand Te- 
ton National Park, Wyo., and $800,000 
intended for storm damage repair at 
Cape Hatteras, was reprogramed by the 
House committee for other uses. 

Mr. President, the $2 million for safety 
improvements at Jackson Hole Airport 
was first appropriated by Congress in 
fiscal year 1972, and having worked on 
this project prior to that time and ever 
since that time, I naturally am concerned 
about the action taken recently by the 
House committee, which subsequently 
was approved by the full House on July 
24. 


My colleagues may recall that the $2 
million originally was added to a supple- 
mental appropriation in order to pay for 
improvements at the airport, including 
the extension of the runway. This im- 
provement plan at one time had the full 
support and approval of the National 
Park Service, but the extension of the 
runway subsequently became embroiled 
in controversy and enmeshed in the vari- 
ous stages of environmental impact 
studies and hearings, due to the fact that 
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the airport is located within Grand Te- 
ton National Park. 

In May of this year, following several 
years of studies, surveys, public hearings, 
meetings, and the preparation of draft 
and final environmental impact state- 
ments concerning the runway extension, 
Secretary of the Interior Rogers Morton 
announced publicly that the extension 
would be held in abeyance pending the 
completion of a regional transportation 
and airport site location study to deter- 
mine “whether there are other sites 
which would be viable alternatives to an 
extension of the runway at Jackson Hole 
Airport in Grand Teton National Park, 
Wyo.” The transportation study is to be 
conducted by the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

In that same public statement, and in 
subsequent letters to me and to the con- 
gressional delegations of Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Montana, Secretary Morton 
said with the exception of the runway 
extension, the improvements proposed at 
the airport were necessary and impor- 
tant, and he said he had directed the Na- 
tional Park Service to proceed with cer- 
tain safety improvements at the Jack- 
son Hole Airport which the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration and the National 
Park Service have long agreed are re- 
quired for flight safety and efficiency. Of 
the improvements needed at this air- 
port, Mr. President, only the extension of 
the runway was subject to controversy, 
and the improvements outlined by the 
Secretary in his May 22 press release, and 
for which the $2 million would be spent, 
have the support of proponents and op- 
ponents of the runway extension. None 
of this money would be spent to extend 
the runway, since that is a dead issue at 
this point. 

The House committee’s action means, 
of course, that the necessary improve- 
ments at Jackson Hole Airport cannot 
be undertaken until such time as Con- 
gress again appropriates additional 
money to do the job. 

There is every reason to proceed now 
with the remaining safety improve- 
ments, and that is precisely what Secre- 
tary Morton said he would do. In a let- 
ter dated May 23, 1974, he said: 

In the meantime, I have directed the Na- 
tional Park Service to proceed with strength- 
ening and widening the existing 6,305-foot 
runway, constructing a parallel 6,305-foot 
taxiway, providing additional aircraft and 
vehicle parking, installing a new sewage sys- 
tem, and making other minor improvements. 
I agree that the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration projects that are necessary for flight 
safety and efficiency should be implemented. 


I would hope the Senate’s record of 
consideration of H.R. 16027 might reflect 
the fact that the National Park Service 
made a commitment to the Jackson Hole 
Airport authority to proceed with cer- 
tain safety improvements, and that it 
intended to utilize this $2 million to pay 
for those improvements. I am pleased to 
join my colleague from Wyoming, Sena- 
tor McGee, in urging the Senate confer- 
ees to consider this matter when they 
meet with the House conferees to work 
out a compromise between the two ver- 
sions of this legislation. 


A commitment has been made, and 
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funds are available to meet the com- 
mitment. I hope the Congress will agree 
those funds should remain available, and 
should not be reprogramed for other 


purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
copy of a May 23 letter from Secretary 
of the Interior Rogers Morton; my June 4 
letter to the Secretary on the same sub- 
ject; his June 28 response; and a May 24 
press release from the Interior Depart- 
ment outlining the improvements to be 
undertaken. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 
ge DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1974. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P., HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLF: I have asked the Department 
of Transportation to conduct a regional 
transportation and airport site location 
study to determine whether there are other 
sites which would be viable alternatives to 
an extension of the runway at Jackson Hole 
Airport in Grand Teton National Park, 
Wyoming. It is my hope that this study 
can be completed in 1 year. 

In the meantime, I have directed the Na- 
tional Park Service to proceed with strength- 
ening and widening the existing 6,305-foot 
runway, constructing a parallel 6,305-foot 
taxiway, providing additional aircraft and 
vehicle parking, installing a new sewage sys- 
tem, and making other minor improvements, 
I agree that the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration projects that are necessary for flight 
safety and efficiency should be implemented. 

I have made these decisions after a care- 
ful study of the environmental, economic 
and safety consequences of all the alterna- 
tives available to me. 

I fully appreciate the implications this de- 
cision has upon Jackson, Hopefully, a per- 
manent solution can be found what will 
serve both the community and the Grand 
Teton National Park. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocers C. B. Morton, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


[Department of the Interior News Release] 


SECRETARY MORTON AGREES TO IMPROVEMENTS 
FOR GRAND TETON AIRPORT; DECISION ON 
RUNWAY EXTENSION WiLL AWAIT REGIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION STUDY 


Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. 
Morton today announced that the National 
Park Service will make safety improvements 
to Jackson Hole Airport in Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, Wyoming, but said a regional 
transportation study will be conducted to 
determine whether there are other sites 
which would be viable alternatives to an 
extension of the runway. 

Secretary Morton said he has directed the 
National Park Service to strengthen and 
widen the existing 6,305-foot runway, con- 
struct a parallel 6,305-foot taxiway, provide 
additional aircraft and vehicle parking, in- 
stall a new sewage system and make other 
minor improvements, 

The Secretary said he has not yet deter- 
mined whether the proposed extension of 
the runway to 8,000 feet is essential to its 
continued operation but that the Federal 
Aviation Administration should consider in- 
stalling an instrument landing system, a 
lighted runway and air traffic control tower. 

“By these actions,” Secretary Morton said, 
“we can eliminate the safety hazards that 
may exist at the airport and greatly reduce 
the number of overflights there but not 
make an irreversible decision until all alter- 
natives have been carefully considered.” 
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Secretary Morton said he expects the FAA 
to begin work soon on the regional trans- 
portation study aimed at analyzing possible 
alternative sites for the airport. The facility 
is operated by the five-member Jackson Hole 
Airport Board, a public body authorized by 
the town of Jackson, Wyoming. The Board 
has a special use permit, issued by the Na- 
tional Park Service, to operate the airport 
within the national park. 

“Especially in view of the energy shortage 
it behooves us to make sure we completely 
understand how best to move people to and 
from this beautiful area and around the na- 
tional parks and forests once they get there,” 
the Interior Secretary said. 

“Further, I am charged by law to permit 
airport operations in a National Park only 
if they are necessary to the proper perform- 
ance of the functions of the Department of 
the Interior, and the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation must determine that no prudent and 
feasible alternative exists to the use of park- 
lands for the airport improvement.” 

Funds for the extension of the runway 
were appropriated by the Congress in De- 
cember 1971. The extension was proposed to 
allow use of pure jet commercial aircraft at 
the airport which extension supporters argue 
is necessary for reliable year around service 
to the Jackson area. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1974. 
Hon. ROGERS C. B. Morton, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Roc: I want you to know how much I 
appreciate the courtesies you have extended 
me in regard to the Jackson Hole Airport 
proposal. You have been very thoughtful. 

While I wish that you would have made a 
decision to extend the runway now, I am 
grateful that you did not close the door to 
the possibility of the future extension. I am 
hopeful that the study of the alternatives to 
the extension of the airport can be ex- 
peditiously prepared. Our past experience 
would also indicate the need for obtaining 
professional consultants to complete this 
study. 

Now that the decision has been made ta 
proceed with the other improvements, there 
is a need to clarify who will administer the 
appropriate funds. I would encourage you to 
delegate to the Airport Board the authority 
to supervise the construction of the author- 
ized improvements. 

I do not mean to imply that the Park Serv- 
ice or the FAA should not approve the final 
plans and specifications. However, I under- 
stand that the procedural requirements of 
the Park Service and the FAA may be dif- 
ferent. If this is the case, needless duplica- 
tion would result. There should be no need 
to require separate plans to be submitted to 
the Park Service and the FAA. Furthermore, 
if both agencies must be involved in every 
detail relating to the construction of the 
project, the date of completion will be need- 
lessly delayed. The Airport Board would be 
best qualified to oversee these details. 

Thank you for your cooperation and as- 
sistance. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P, HANSEN, 
U.S. Senator. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1974. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLIFF: Thank you for your letter 
concerning the improvements at the Jack- 
son Hole Airport in Grand Teton National 
Park. I, too, desire that the alternative study 
be promptly completed so that the long- 
range future of the airport can be decided. 
This will also acknowledge the copy of your 
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letter to Director Walker of the National 
Park Service. 

I also agree with you that the number of 
agencies supervising installation of the nec- 
essary airport improvements be kept to a 
minimum, At an interagency meeting held 
in Jackson on June 10, it was decided that 
the National Park Service will complete the 
preparation of contract documents, plans, 
and specifications. Upon completion, the 
Service will turn over its work, the appro- 
priated funds, and responsibility for con- 
struction to the Airport Board. We believe 
that this is the most expeditious approach 
to installation of improvements. 

We appreciate and understand your con- 
cern in this important matter, and we will 
expedite the airport improvements and the 
regional transportation study. 

Thank you for your cooperation, and we 
will keep you informed on our progress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ros, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, the legis- 
lation we are considering, the Interior 
Department appropriations bill, contains 
$10 million earmarked for land acquisi- 
tion in the Lake Tahoe Basin. 

It is my understanding that this money 
will be used to purchase from the Fibre- 
board Corp., a 10,123.9 acre tract north- 
east of Lake Tahoe in Placer County, 
Calif. I fully support this acquisition. 
After carefully reviewing the facts, I 
feel that Federal acquisition of this 
property is necessary to prevent further 
degradation of the lake. 

As Senators are aware, the land in 
question was originally sought by the 
Forest Service in exchange for timber 
credits under the general exchange au- 
thority. This would have resulted in a 
$2.4 million loss to the 16 northern Cali- 
fornia counties in which the timber ex- 
ists. As a result, the exchange was not 
likely. 

Therefore, I believe that the Interior 
Committees of the House and Senate 
acted wisely by deciding on a direct pur- 
chase. Keen congressional vigilance at 
Tahoe is our best tool to insure that 
Federal. money is not spent without full 
assurances that the purchase will be in 
the best interest of all who strive to pro- 
tect this matchless alpine lake. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, once again 
we are being asked to approve a budget- 
breaking spending bill. The amount of 
money recommended by the Committee 
for the Interior Department and related 
agencies is almost $600 million over last 
year’s appropriations. This final figure 
represents an 18-percent increase over 
last year’s spending, an increase that is 
clearly inflationary and irresponsible. To 
make matters worse, the committee is 
recommending a spending increase de- 
spite the fact that many of the programs 
in last year’s bill are not even included 
in this year’s bill. Several agencies and 
activities normally carried in this bill 
were funded in the special energy re- 
search and development appropriations 
bill. When the amount of spending in the 
two bills are combined, presenting a more 
accurate comparison with last year’s 
spending, the total increase is nearly $1 
billion, or 21 percent, over last year's 
appropriations. 


A portion of the increase can be at- 
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tributed to energy-related programs. I 
supported these programs in the special 
energy research and development ap- 
propriations bill, but I cannot support 
the large increase in spending for the 
programs contained in this bill. The Con- 
gress has to get away from the idea that 
each and every Federal program is en- 
titled to an automatic spending increase 
every year. 

Within the past 9 months, the Con- 
gress responded to the energy crisis with 
a united and coordinated effort. I believe 
it is high time for the Congress to re- 
spond to the inflation crisis with the 
same determination as it responded to 
the energy crisis. Inflation is a problem 
that affects all of the American people, 
and the Members of Congress have an 
obligation to take action to reduce the 
inflation problem. 

A reduction in Federal spending and 
an end to deficit spending is the most 
effective way that the Congress can re- 
duce inflationary pressures in the econ- 
omy. 

I intend to vote against this inflation- 
ary increase in Federal spending, and I 
urge each of my colleagues to do the 
same. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator from Nevada yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Have there 
been floor amendments changing the 
total figure, and if so, what is the new 
figure? 

Mr. BIBLE. There have been no floor 
amendments which in any way change 
the figures which the Senator has before 
him in either the bill or the report. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Baru), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) , the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, Lonc), the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. Montoya) , and the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. TOWER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) , the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop), the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson), and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. HucH Scorr) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case) is absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
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voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case) , and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Hucm Scorr) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 18, as follows: 


[No. 355 Leg.] 
YEAS—69 

Fong 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 

. Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 

NAYS—18 


Domenici 
Eagleton 
Gurney 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Nunn 

NOT VOTING—13 


Gravel Packwood 
Griffin Pearson 
Long Scott, Hugh 
Fulbright Mathias 

Goldwater Montoya 

So the bill (H.R. 16027) was passed. 

Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. McGEE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Secretary of the 
Senate be authorized to make technical 
corrections in the engrossment of the 
Senate amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments, 
request a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Mr. McGEE, Mr. Montoya, Mr. CHILES, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. BELLMON conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, I 
cannot let this occasion go by without 
paying my respects to the senior Senator 
from Nevada, who has handled his last 
Interior appropriation bill on the floor 
of the Senate. He is retiring voluntarily 
after a long and distinguished career. 

I know of no man more modest, more 
worthy, and more understanding than 
ALAN BIBLE. 

I just want you to know—and I think 
I speak for every Member of the Senate— 
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Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Moss 
Muskie 
Neison 
Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Eastland 
Eryin 
Fannin 


Proxmire 

Roth 

Scott, 
William L. 

Symington 

Taft 


Bartlett 


Case 
Church 
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that we are indebted to you for the states- 
manship and the understanding and the 
consideration you have shown to all of 
us through the years, regardless of party 
or where we come from. You have been 
a Senator’s Senator, in my opinion, I am 
indebted to you for the fine service you 
have performed for your State and for 
this Nation. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if I had 
known that the distinguished Senator 
from Montana was going to say that, I 
would not now be standing on the Repub- 
lican side of the Chamber. [Laughter.] 

I remain a Democrat, but I think I can 
respond while standing in the midst of 
my Republican friends. 

These have been rewarding years and 
challenging years. I have said many times 
that I hope I have made a few contri- 
butions. Thank you very much. 

[Applause.] 


AMENDMENT OF THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY ACT OF 1954 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 3698. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid þe- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3698) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, to enable Con- 
gress to concur in or disapprove inter- 
national agreements for cooperation in 
regard to certain nuclear technology 
which was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That subsection 123 d. of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, is revised to 
read as follows: 

“d. The proposed agreement for coopers- 
tion, together with the approval and deter- 
mination of the President, if arranged pur- 
suant to subsection 91 c., 144 b., or 144 c., Or 
if entailing implementation of sections 53, 
54, 103, or 104 in relation to a reactor that 
may be capable of producing more than five 
thermal megawatts or special nuclear mate- 
rial for use in connection therewith, shall 
have no force or effect unless and until spe- 
cifically approved by Act of Congress. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to any agree- 
ment or any amendment to any agreement, 
if the agreement or the amendment is pro- 
posed or entered into after July 1, 1974. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment; request a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives; and that 
the Chair be authorized to appoint con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. Symincton, Mr. Montoya, Mr. 
AIKEN, and Mr. BAKER conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF THE EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK ACT OF 1945 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on Senate Joint Resolution 229. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAM L. Scott) laid before the Senate the 
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amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
229) to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1948, which was on line 4, strike 
out “August 31” and insert “Septem- 
ber 30”. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF EXPIRATION DATE 
OF THE EXPORT ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT OF 1969 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 1104. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WILLIAM L. Scorr) laid before the Sen- 
ate House Joint Resolution 1104, which 
was read twice by its title, as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1104) to ex- 
tend by sixty-two days the expiration date 
of the Export-Administration Act of 1969. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 1104) was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


MINORITY PARTY MEMBERSHIP ON 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 
OF THE SENATE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 378) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the following shall con- 
stitute the Minority Party’s membership on 
the Committee on the Budget of the Senate 
for the remainder of the 93rd Congress: 
Peter H. Dominick of Colorado, Milton R. 
Young of North Dakota, Roman L. Hruska 
of Nebraska, Jacob K. Javits of New York, 
Paul J. Fannin of Arizona, Robert Dole of 
Kansas. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WHITE HOUSE 
OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE RESI- 
DENCE PERSONNEL—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WiL- 
LIAM L. Scott). Under the previous or- 
der, the Senate will now resume consid- 
eration of the conference on H.R. 14715. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I move 
to table the conference report on H.R. 
14715, employment of White House of- 
fice and executive residence personnel. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Connecticut. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
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that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Baym), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GraveL), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone), and the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. TOWER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
MATHIAS) , the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop), the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson), and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. HucH Scorr), are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case) is absent on off- 
cial business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. HucH Scorr) would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[No. 356 Leg.] 
YEAS—54 


Fulbright Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metzenbaum 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
NAYS—34 

Fannin 
Fong 
Hansen 
Hruska 
Hughes 

. Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McClure 

NOT VOTING—12 


Gravel Montoya 

Griffin Packwood 

Long Pearson 
Goldwater Mathias Scott, Hugh 


So the motion to table the conference 
report was agreed to. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no further votes tonight. 


Harry F., Jr. 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Dole 


Eagleton 
Ervin 


Alken McGee 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Moss 
Pastore 
Randolph 
Scott, 
William L. 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 


REVISING AND AMENDING THE 
PRICE-ANDERSON INDEMNITY 
PROVISIONS OF THE ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of calendar 
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No. 987, H.R. 15323, so that it may be- 
come the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McIntyre). The bill will be stated by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 15323) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to revise the 
method of providing for public remunera- 
tion in the event of a nuclear incident, and 
for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy with amendments, on 
page 2, beginning at line 10, to strike 
out the following language: 

And provided further, That as the term is 
used in subsection 170 c., it shall include any 
such occurrence outside the United States or 
any other nation if such occurrence arises out 
of or results from the radioactive, toxic, ex- 
plosive or other hazardous properties of 
source, special nuclear, or byproduct material 
licensed pursuant to Chapters 6, 7, 8, and 10 
of this Act, which is used in connection with 
the operation of a licensed stationary pro- 
duction or utilization facility and/or moves 
outside the territorial limits of the U.S. in 
transit from one person licensed by the Com- 
mission to another person licensed by the 
Commission. 


And insert in lieu thereof: 

And provided further, That as the term is 
used in subsection 170 c., it shall include 
any such occurrence outside the United 
States if such occurrence arises out of or 
results from the radioactive, toxic, ex- 
plosive, or other hazardous properties of 
source, special nuclear, or byproduct material 
licensed pursuant to chapters 6, 7, 8 and 10 
of this Act, other than for import or export 
or for nuclear ship propulsion, which takes 
Place outside the territorial limits of the 
United States or any other nation. 


On page 8, in line 12, strike out “: 
Provided further, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of this Act the in- 
demnification provisions shall not apply 
to any ‘nuclear incidents’ occurring in 
any nation other than the United States.” 

On page 10, in line 23, strike out “, 
announced by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on June 27, 1973” and insert in 
lieu thereof “entitled ‘An Assessment of 
Accident Risks in U.S. Commercial Nu- 
clear Power Plants’, AEC Report Num- 
ber WASH-1400”. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INFLATION POLICY STUDY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. Con. Res. 93. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
InTyRE) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Represent- 
atives to the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 93) relating to an inflation pol- 
icy study, with the following amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 7, after “to,” insert “the causes 
of the current inflation and”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, could we 
have another little idea from the major- 
ity leader? I know what the concurrent 
resolution is, and I am in favor of it, but 
could the Senator tell us what the House 
did today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is a perfecting 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Page 2, line 7, after “to,” insert “the causes 
of the current inflation and”. 


Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO MAKE CORRECTIONS IN 
THE ENROLLMENT OF H.R, 69 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I as’: 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House Con- 
current Resolution 583, authorizing the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
make corrections in the enrollment of 
H.R. 69. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H.R. 69) to extend and 
amend the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, and for other purposes, 
is authorized and directed to make the cor- 
rection described in the following sentence. 
Immediately after subsection (b) of section 
121 of title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, which is added 
by section 101(a)(2)(E) of the bill, insert 
the following: 

“(c) A State agency shall use the pay- 
ments made under this section only for 
programs and projects (including the ac- 
quisition of equipment and, where necessary, 
the construction of cchool facilities) which 
are designed to meet the special educational 
needs of such children, and the State agency 
shall provide assurances to the Commissioner 
thas each such child in average daily at- 
tendance counted under subsection (b) will 
be provided with such a program, commen- 
surate with his special needs, during any fis- 
cal year for which such payments are made. 

“(d) In the case where such a child leaves 
an educational program for handicapped 
children operated or supported by the State 
agency in order to participate in such a 
program operated or supported by a local 
educational agency, such child shall be 
counted under subsection (b) if (1) he con- 
tinues to receive an appropriately designed 
educational program and (2) the State 
agency transfers to the local educational 
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agency in whose program such child partici- 
pates an amount equal to the sums received 
by such State agency under this section 
which are attributable to such child, to be 
used for the purposes set forth in subsec- 
tion (c). 

Sec. 2. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the enrollment of such bill is 
further authorized and directed to make the 
correction described in the following sen- 
tence. In section 252 of the bill, strike “Title 
Iv” and insert in lieu thereof “Title V”. 

Src. 3. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the enrollment of such bill 
is further authorized and directed to make 
the correction described in the following 
sentence. In the title of section 612 of the 
bill, strike out “Office” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Bureau”, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 583) was 
considered and agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. TOWER. I take this opportunity 
to ask the majority leader as to what else 
is contemplated for this evening, and 
what the business will be for tomorrow 
and for the remainder of the week, to the 
extent that he is able to tell now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no further business this evening, 
but the first order of business tomorrow 
will be the bill on atomic energy, I think 
the big difficulty will be over the Price- 
Anderson provisions. 

Following that, it is anticipated that 
we will take up Calendar Order No. 1024, 
H.R. 15581, the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, and following that, Cal- 
endar No. 975, S. 3569, the so-called 
Amtrak bill. 

If we finish with those three bills to- 
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morrow, we will not meet on Friday. 
But if we do not finish, we will come in 
Friday to complete the work which will 
be begun tomorrow. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On Monday, may I 
say to the distinguished acting Republi- 
can leader, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is the Consumer Protection 
Agency measure, but I believe we will 
spend some time on Monday on the 
Housing conference report, which I be- 
lieve is ready and which the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) has in- 
dicated he will be prepared to take up. 

Mr. TOWER. May I ask the majority 
leader whether it is anticipated that a 
cloture motion will be filed on Monday 
on S. 707? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, I do not think 
so. Some attention has been given to a 
previous commitment, and one may be 
filed, but we are anxious to determine 
what will happen in that area as soon as 
possible. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
5:26 p.m., the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, August 8, 1974, at 
10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 7, 1974: 
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CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting for the 
terms indicated: 

For the remainder of the term expiring 
March 26, 1978: - 

Amos B. Hostetter, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
vice Theodore W. Braum, resigned. 

For & term expiring March 26, 1980: 

Joseph Coors, of Colorado, vice Albert L. 
Cole, term expired. 

Lucius Perry Gregg, Jr., of Illinois, vice 
James R. Killian, Jr., term expired. 

Lillie E. Herndon, of South Carolina, vice 
Frank Pace, Jr., term expired. 

John Whitney Pettit, of Maryland, vice 
Robert S. Benjamin, term expired. 

IN THE ARMY 


Col. Frederick Adair Smith, Jr., 
HMM. US. Military Academy, for appoint- 
ment as Dean of the Academic Board of the 
U.S. Military Academy under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 4333 
and 4335. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate August 7, 1974: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Richard W. Murphy, of Virginia, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Syrian Arab 
Republic. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

Roger Strelow, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

James L. Agee, of Washington, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. 

(The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify be- 
fore any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The fruit of the Spirit is in all good- 
mess and righteousness and truth.— 
Ephesians 5: 9. 

Almighty God, who hast gathered our 
people into a great nation and art calling 
them to live together with justice and 
good will, renew our spirits in Thee and 
restore to us a good relationship with 
those with whom we live and work. 

Look with Thy favor upon those who 
serve our country here on Capitol Hill. 
Grant unto them wisdom of mind, 
strength of character, goodness of heart, 
and so direct them in their decisions that 
peace and justice may prevail for the 
benefit of all our people. 

We pray especially for our President, 
our Speaker, and every Member of Con- 
gress. Make them equal to their high 
tasks, just in the exercise of power, gen- 
erous in judgment, and always loyal to 
the royal within themselves. 

In the spirit of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 


ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Marks, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On July 30, 1974: 

H.R. 7207. An act for the relief of Emmett 
A. and Agnes J. Rathbun; 

H.R. 9440, An act to provide for access to 
all duly licensed clinical psychologists and 
optometrists without prior referral in the 
Federal employee health benefits program; 

H.R. 11295. An act to amend the Anadro- 
mous Fish Conservation Act in order to ex- 
tend the authorization for appropriations to 
to carry out such act, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 15461. An act to secure to the Congress 
additional time in which to consider the pro- 
posed amendments to the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure which the Chief Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court transmitted to 
the Congress on April 22, 1974; 


H.R. 877. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain rights in the 
State of Florida; and 

H.R. 3544. An act for the relief of Robert J. 
Beas. 

On August 5, 1974: 

H.R. 14592. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1975 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, and other 
weapons and research, development, test and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength for 
each active duty component and of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces and of civilian personnel 
of the Department of Defense, and to author- 
ize the military training student loads and 
for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 566. Concurrent resolution to 
provide additional copies of hearings and the 
final report of the Judiciary Committee on 
the impeachment inquiry. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
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which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 12281. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1975, the suspension of 
duties on certain forms of copper. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 11537) entitled “An act to 
extend and expand the authority for 
carrying out conservation and rehabilita- 
tion programs on military reservations, 
and to authorize the implementation of 
such programs on certain public lands,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. Moss, Mr. Stevens, and 
Mr. Coox to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 15155, PUBLIC 
WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the man- 
agers have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15155) making appropriations for public 
works for water and power development, 
including the Corps of Engineers—Civil, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and other 
power agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, the Appalachian regional de- 
velopment programs, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Atomic Energy Commission, 


and related agencies and commissions for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr, HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to announce that my vote in favor 
of the Giaimo amendments to reduce 
funding for the Safeguard ABM system 
was incorrectly recorded. 

I have consistently supported funding 
for the Safeguard system and I have 
every intention of continuing to do so. 

I believe that continuation of this pro- 
gram is essential to our Nation’s efforts 
to develop a more advanced system such 
as site defense. The practical experience 
we would gain in the operation of Safe- 
guard would prove invaluable in the de- 
velopment of site defense. 

To support the emasculation of Safe- 
guard now, after nearly 20 years of ABM 
research and $4.9 billion expended would 
ae to me to be the height of fiscal 
olly. 


CONGRESSMEN’S STATEMENTS ON 
WATERGATE INAPPROPRIATE 


(Mr. RUTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RUTH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some interest in my response to the 
many questions we have all received 
concerning the impeachment inquiry. 
For the record I insert my response at 
this point. 

STATEMENT OF EARL B. RUTH—AUGUST 6, 1974 

During the entire Watergate Investigation, 
my feeling has been that statements by Con- 
gressmen were not appropriate. Primarily, I 
have felt that as one sitting on the impeach- 
ment jury an open mind is a prerequisite 
for fairness. 

Those who have made premature state- 
ments have convinced me that my position is 
correct. Many of their statements haye been 
infiuenced by either what they hoped to be 
true or what they suspected to be fact. 

As evidence unfolds, I feel that if and when 
@ Representative is called upon to cast a vote 
the issue will be more clear-cut, which in 
reality is the purpose of the investigation. 

I realize that the current flurry of com- 
ment is due to the President’s latest state- 
ment and it is very tempting to try interpret- 
ing these recent developments. However, 
with things happening so fast, just as yes- 
terday’s statement can have no relevance 
to events of today, so can today’s statement 
be outmoded tomorrow. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT ON GOV- 
ERNMENT SERVICES TO RURAL 
AMERICA—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 93-330) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the fourth 
annual report on Government Services 
to rural America, as required by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1970. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, August 7, 1974. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 16090, FEDERAL ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1974 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 1292 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1292 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
16090) to impose overall limitations on cam- 
paign expenditures and political contribu- 
tions; to provide that each candidate for Fed- 
eral office shall designate a principal cam- 
paign committee; to provide for a single 
reporting responsibility with respect to re- 
ceipts and expenditures by certain political 
committees; to change the times for the fil- 
ing of reports regarding campaign expendi- 
tures and political contributions; to provide 
for public financing of Presidential nominat- 
ing conventions and Presidential primary 
elections; and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against title IV of said bill for 
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failure to comply with the provisions of 
clause 4, rule XXI, are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, the bill shall be considered as having 
been read for amendment, No amendment, 
including any amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the bill, shall be in order to 
the bill except the following: In title I, (1) 
germane amendments to subsection 101(a) 
proposing solely to change the money 
amounts contained in said subsection, pro- 
viding that said amendments have been 
printed in the Congressional Record at least 
one calendar day before being offered; and 
(2) the text of the amendment to be offered 
on page 13, following line 4, inserted in the 
Congressional Record of August 5, 1974, by 
Mr. Butler. In title II, (1) germane amend- 
ments to the provisions contained on page 
33, line 17 through page 35, line 11, providing 
they have been printed in the Congressional 
Record at least one calendar day before be- 
ing offered; and (2) the amendment printed 
on page 26620 of the Congressional Record of 
August 2, 1974. In title IV, (1) germane 
amendments which have been printed in the 
Congressional Record at least one calendar 
day before they are offered, except that sec- 
tions 401, 402, 407, 409, and 410 shall not be 
subject to amendment; and (2) the text of 
the amendment printed in the Congressional 
Record of August 2, 1974, at page 26520 
which amendment shall be in order, any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing: Provided, however, That not with- 
standing the foregoing provisions of this reso- 
lution, amendments to any portion of the bill 
shall be in order, any rule of the House to 
the contrary notwithstanding, if offered by 
the direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered -s 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No, 456] 
Biaggi Gude 
Blatnik Hansen, Idaho 
Brasco Hansen, Wash. 
Burke, Calif. Harrington 
Chisholm Harsha 
Clark Holifield 
Ichord 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Mollohan 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 
Owens 


Powell, Ohio 
Randall 
Rarick 

Reid 

Riegle 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Scherle 
Smith, N.Y. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Uliman 
Patman Wiggins 
Podell Wylie 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 386 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
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ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON S. 2510, CREATING 
FEDERAL OFFICE OF PROCURE- 
MENT POLICY 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report on the Senate bill 
S. 2510. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 93-1268) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2510) 
to create an Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy within the Executive Office of the 
President, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the amendment of the House to 
the text of the bill, insert the following: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy Act’’. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src. 2. It is declared to be the policy of 
Congress to promote economy, efficiency, and 
effectiveness in the procurement of property 
and services by and for the executive branch 
of the Federal Government by 

(1) establishing policies, procedures, and 
practices which will require the Government 
to acquire property and services of the req- 
uisite quality and within the time needed 
at the lowest reasonable cost, utilizing com- 
petitive procurement methods to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable; 

(2) improving the quality, efficiency, econ- 
omy, and performance of Government pro- 
curement organizations and personnel; 

(3) avoiding or eliminating unnecessary 
overlapping or duplication of procurement 
and related activities; 

(4) avoiding or eliminating unnecessary or 
redundant requirements placed on contractor 
and Federal procurement officials; 

(5) identifying gaps, omissions, or incon- 
sistencies in procurement laws, regulations, 
and directives and in other laws, regulations, 
and directives, relating to or affecting pro- 
curement; 

(6) achieving greater uniformity and 
simplicity, whenever appropriate, in procure- 
ment procedures; 

(7) coordinating procurement policies and 
programs of the several departments and 
agencies; 

(8) minimizing possible disruptive effects 
of Government procurement on particular 
industries, areas, or oecupations; 

(9) improving understanding of Govern- 
ment procurement laws and policies within 
the Government and by organizations and 
individuals doing business with the Goy- 
ernment; 

(10) promoting fair dealing and equitable 
relationships among the parties in Govern- 
ment contracting; and 

(11) otherwise promoting economy, ef- 
ficiency, and effectiveness in Government 
procurement organizations and operations. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 3, (a) The Congress finds that econ- 
omy, efficiency, and effectiveness in the 
procurement of property and services by the 
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executive agencies will be improved by 
establishing an office to exercise responsi- 
bility for procurement policies, regulations, 
procedures, and forms. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to estab- 
lish an Office of Federal Procurement Policy 
in the Office of Management and Budget to 
provide overall direction of procurement 
policies, regulations, procedures, and forms 
for executive agencies in accordance with 
applicable laws. 

DEFINITION 


Sec, 4. As used in this Act, the term “execu- 
tive agency” means an executive department, 
a military department, and an independent 
establishment within the meaning of sec- 
tions 101, 102, and 104(1), respectively, of 
title 5, United States Code, and also a wholly 
owned Government corporation within the 
meaning of section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act (31 U.S.C. 846). 

OFFICE OF FEDERAL PROCUREMENT POLICY 


Sec, 5. (a) There is established in the Office 
of Management and Budget an office 
to be known as the Office of Federal Procure- 
ment Policy (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Office’’) . 

(b) There shall be at the head of the 
Office an Administrator for Federal Procure- 
ment Policy (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Administrator’), who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 


AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator shall provide 
overall direction of procurement policy. To 
the extent he considers appropriate and with 
due regard to the program activities of the 
executive agencies, he shall prescribe policies, 
regulations, procedures, and forms, which 
shall be in accordance with applicable laws 
and shall be followed by executive agencies 
(1) in the procurement of— 

(A) property other than real property in 
being; 

(B) services, including research and devel- 
opment; and 

(C) construction, alteration, repair, or 
maintenance of real property; 
and (2) in providing for procurement by 
recipients of Federal grants or assistance of 
items specified in clauses (A), (B), and (C) 
of this subsection, to the extent required for 
performance of Federal grant or assistance 
programs, 

(b) Nothing in subsection (a) (2) shall be 
construed— 

(1) to permit the Administrator to author- 
ize procurement or supply support, either 
directly or indirectly, to recipients of Fed- 
eral grants or assistance; or 

(2) to authorize any action by recipients 
contrary to State and local laws, in the case 
of programs to provide Federal grants or 
assistance to States and political subdivi- 
sions, 

(c) The authority of the Administrator 
under this Act shall apply only to procure- 
ment payable from appropriated funds: 
Provided, That the Administrator undertake 
a study of procurement payable from nonap- 
propriated funds. The results of the study, 
together with recommendations for admin- 
istrative or statutory changes, shall be re- 
ported to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
at the earliest practicable date, but in no 
event later than two years after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

(d) The functions of the Administrator 
shall include— 

(1) establishing a system of coordinated 
and to the extent feasible, uniform procure- 
ment regulations for the executive agencies; 

(2) establishing criteria and procedures 
for an effective and timely method of solic- 
iting the viewpoints of interested parties in 
the development of procurement policies, reg- 
ulations, procedures, and forms; 

(3) monitoring and revising policies, regu- 
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lations, procedures, and forms relating to re- 
lance by the Federal Government on the 
private sector to provide needed property 
and services; 

(4) promoting and conducting research in 
procurement policies, regulations, proce- 
dures, and forms; 

(5) establishing a system for collecting, 
developing, and disseminating procurement 
data which takes into account the needs of 
the Congress, the executive branch, and the 
private sector; 

(6) recommending and promoting pro- 
grams of the Civil Service Commission and 
executive agencies for recruitments, training, 
career development, and performance evalu- 
ation of procurement personnel. 

(e) In the development of policies, regu- 
lations, procedures, and forms to be author- 
ized or prescribed by him, the Administra- 
tor shall consult with the executive agencies 
affected, including the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and other executive agencies 
promulgating policies, regulations, proce- 
dures, and forms affecting procurement. To 
the extent feasible, the Administrator may 
designate an executive agency or agencies, 
establish interagency committees, or other- 
wise use agency representatives or personnel, 
to solicit the views and the agreement, so 
far as possible, of executive agencies affected 
on significant changes in policies, regula- 
tions, procedures, and forms, 

(f) The authority of the Administrator 
under this Act shall not be construed to— 

(1) impair or interfere with the deter- 
mination by executive agencies of their need 
for or their use of, specific property, services, 
or construction, including particular specifi- 
cations therefor; or 

(2) interfere with the determination by 
executive agencies of specific actions in the 
award or administration of procurement con- 
tracts. 

(g) Except as otherwise provided by law, 
no duties, functions, or responsibilities, other 
than those expressly assigned by this Act, 
shall be assigned, delegated, or transferred 
to the Administrator. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS 


Sec. 7. Upon the request of the Adminis- 
trator, each executive agency is directed to— 

(1) make its services, personnel, and facil- 
ities available to the Office to the greatest 
practicable extent for the performance of 
functions under this Act; and 

(2) except when prohibited by law, furnish 
to the Administrator and give him access to 
all information and records in its possession 
which the Administrator may determine to 
be necessary for the performance of the func- 
tions of the Office. 

RESPONSIVENESS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 8. (a) The Administrator shall keep 
the Congress and its duly authorized com- 
mittees fully and currently informed of the 
major activities of the Office of Federal Pro- 
curement Policy, and shall submit a report 
thereon to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
annually and at such other times as may be 
necessary for this purpose, together with ap- 
propriate legislative recommendations, 

(b) At least 30 days prior to the effective 
date of any major policy or regulation pre- 
scribed under section 6(a), the Administra- 
tor shall transmit to the Committees on 
Government Operations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and of the Senate a detailed re- 
port on the proposed policy or regulation. 
Such report shall include— 

(1) a full description of the policy or regu- 
lation; 

(2) a summary of the reasons for the issu- 
ance of such policy or regulation; and 

(3) the names and positions of employees 
of the Office who will be made available, prior 
to such effective date, for full consultation 
with such Committees regarding such policy 
or regulation. 
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(c) In the case of an emergency, the Presi- 
dent may waive the notice requirement of 
subsection (b) by submitting in writing to 
the Congress his reasons therefor at the 
earliest practicable date on or before the ef- 
fective date of any major policy or regulation. 


EFFECT ON EXISTING LAWS 
Sec. 9. The authority of an executive 
agency under any other law to prescribe poli- 
cies, regulations, procedures, and forms for 
procurement is subject to the authority con- 
ferred in section 6 of this Act, 
EFFECT ON EXISTING REGULATIONS 


Sec. 10. Procurement policies, regulations, 
procedures, or forms in effect as of the date 
of enactment of this Act shall continue in 
effect, as modified from time to time, until 
repealed, amended, or superseded by policies, 
regulations, procedures, or forms promul- 
gated by the Administrator. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 11. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, and for no other purpose— 

(1) not to exceed $2,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, of which not to 
exceed $150,000 shall be available for the 

urpose of research in accordance with sec- 
tion 6(d) (4); and 

(2) such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the four fiscal years thereafter. 

Any subsequent legislation to authorize ap- 
propriations to carry out the purposes of 
this Act shall be referred in the Senate to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


DELEGATION 


Sec. 12. (a) The Administrator may dele- 
gate, and authorize successive redelegations 
of, any authority, function, or power under 
this Act, other than his basic authority to 
provide overall direction of Federal procure- 
ment policy and to prescribe policies and 
regulations to carry out that policy, to any 
other executive agency with the consent of 
such agency or at the direction of the Presi- 
dent. 

(b) The Administrator may make and au- 
thorize such delegations within the Office 
as he determines to be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

ANNUAL PAY 


Sec. 18. Section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(100) Administrator for Federal Procure- 
ment Policy.”. 

ACCESS TO INFORMATION 

Src. 14. (a) The Administrator and per- 
sonnel in his Office shall furnish such infor- 
mation as the Comptroller General may re- 
quire for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
For this purpose, the Comptroller General 
or his representatives shall have access to all 
books, documents, papers, and records of the 
Office, 

(b) The Administrator shall, by regulation, 
require that formal meetings of the Office, 
as designated by him, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing procurement policies and regula- 
tions shall be open to the public, and that 
public notice of each such meeting shall be 
given not less than ten days prior thereto. 

REPEALS AND AMENDMENTS 

Sec, 15. The Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 471 
et seq.) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 201(a)(1) of such Act (40 
U.S.C. 481(a)(1)) is amended by inserting 
“subject to regulations prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator for Federal Procurement Policy 
pursuant to the Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy Act,” immediately after “(1)”. 

(2) Section 201(c) of such Act (40 U.S.C. 
481(c)) is amended by inserting “subject to 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator 
for Federal Procurement Policy pursuant to 
the Office of Federal Procurement Policy Act,” 
immediately after “Administrator,”. 
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(3) Section 206(a)(4) of such Act (40 
U.S.C. 487(a) (4)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “(4) subject to regulations promul- 
gated by the Administrator for Federal Pro- 
curement Policy pursuant to the Office of Fed- 
eral Procurement Policy Act, to prescribe 
standardized forms and procedures, except 
such as the Comptroller General is authorized 
by law to prescribe, and standard purchase 
specifications,”. 

(4) Section 602(c) of such Act (40 U.S.C. 
474) is amended in the first sentence there- 
of by inserting “except as provided by the 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy Act, 
and” immediately after “herewith,”. 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the Senate bill and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the amendment of the House to 
the title of the Senate bill, insert the fol- 
lowing: “An Act to establish an Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy within the Office 
of Management and Budget, and for other 
purposes,” 

And the House agree to the same. 

COCHET HOLIFIELD, 
FERNAND J. St GERMAIN, 
Don FUQUA, 
FRANK HORTON, 
JOHN N. ERLENBORN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
LAWTON M. CHILES, 
Sam NUNN, 
WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 
WILLIAM V. ROTH, 
WILLIAM BROCK, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the Senate 
and the House at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2510) to create an Office of Federal Pro- 
curement Policy, submit the following joint 
statement to the Senate and the House in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report. 

Except for certain clerical, conforming, and 
other clarifying and technical changes, the 
changes made to deal with the differences 
between the Senate bill and the House 
amendments are noted below: 


TITLE 


The conference substitute changes the 
title of the act to conform with changes in 
the text. The title, as modified, is to es- 
tablish an Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy (OFPP) within the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (OMB), and for other 
purposes. 

SECTION 1—SHORT TITLE 

The conference substitute provides for cit- 
ing the act as the “Office of Federal Procure- 
ment Policy Act”. 

SECTION 2—DECLARATION OF POLICY 


The conference substitute incorporates sec- 
tion 2 of the Senate bill declaring it to be 
congressional policy to promote economy, effi- 
ciency, and effectiveness in procurement, but 
eliminates one of the 12 original specifica- 
tions for accomplishing this policy, to wit: 
“conforming procurement policies and pro- 
grams, whenever appropriate, to other estab- 
lished Government policies and progr: re 
The conferees agreed that the appropriate 
priorities and other relationships between 
procurement and other government programs 
should be governed by other specific legisla- 
tion. 

SECTION 3—FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


The conference substitute here and 
throughout the bill incorporates the language 
of the House amendment (subsection 2(a)) 
giving the OFPP responsibility for procure- 
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ment “policies, regulations, procedures, and 
forms." The Senate bill treated procedures 
and forms as a means of implementing poli- 
cies and regulations, The conferees recognize 
that these are closeknit responsibilities which 
are difficult to differentiate, The conferees 
agree that the OFPP generally should focus 
on matters of broad policy and regulatory 
scope and leave to the agencies details of im- 
plementing procedures and forms to the ex- 
tent consistent with achievement of OFPP 
policy objectives. 

The conference substitute adopts the 
statement of purpose in the House amend- 
ment (subsection 2(b)), but with changes 
to include the full name of the Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy and to spell out 
that procurement policies, regulations, pro- 
cedures, and forms are to be “in accordance 
with applicable laws.” The use of this lan- 
guage here and elsewhere in the conference 
substitute (subsection 6(a)) makes clear 
that OFPP policies must be subject to and 
consistent with congressional enactments. 
The conference substitute is substantially 
the same as the Senate bill except for omis- 
sion of the phrase “through a small, highly 
qualified and competent staff.” the conferees 
concur in this view but think it more appro- 
priate to reflect it by report language and 
allow it to be effected by controlling appro- 
priations for the OF PP. 

SECTION 4—DEFINITION 


The conference substitute incorporates the 
language of the House amendment (section 
3) defining the term “executive agency.” 
There is no change in substance from the 
Senate bill (subsection 4(a)(1)) except that 
the District of Columbia is excluded com- 
pletely. Under the Senate bill the District 
of Columbia was included but was authorized 
to exempt itself under the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Self-Government and 
Governmental Reorganization Act, Exclusion 
of the District of Columbia will still leave 
the District of Columbia free to conform 
to OFPP policies and regulations as it deems 
appropriate. 

The conference substitute in conformity 
with the House amendment does not include 
the definitions in the Senate bill of the 
terms “Office,” “Administrator,” and “Federal 
assistance,” References elsewhere in the 
conference substitute take the place of the 
definitions of “Office” and “Administrator.” 

No definition is included for the term 
“Federal assistance” or the House counter- 
part, “Federal grants or assistance,” par- 
ticularly since this is the subject of separate 
legislation (H.R. 9060; S. 3514). The term 
is intended to include transactions for pay- 
ment of money or transfer of property in lieu 
of money, generally referred to as program 
or project grants, grants-in-aid, and grants 
in lieu of research and development con- 
tracts as authorized by the 1958 Federal 
grants statute (42 U.S.C. 1891 et seq.). How- 
ever, for the purposes of this act, the con- 
ferences do not intend that the OFPP respon- 
sibility with regard to “Federal assistance” 
should extend to programs for the furnish- 
ing of assistance through technical, special- 
ized, and informational services; or assist- 
ance in the form of general revenue sharing, 
loans, loan guarantees, insurance, and simi- 
lar “no strings attached” aids to State and 
local governments. 

SECTION 5—OFFICE OF FEDERAL PROCUREMENT 
POLICY 
Subsection 5(a) 

The Senate bill placed the OFPP in the 
Executive Office of the President and made 
it subject to Presidential direction. The Sen- 
ate felt a strong need for a high degree of 
independence for the OFPP. The House 
amendment placed the OFPP within the 
OMB, which is a component of the Executive 
Office. 

The conference substitute follows the 
language of the House amendment in locat- 
ing the OFPP within the OMB. This accords 
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with a preference expressed by the Com- 
mission on Government Procurement in rec- 
ommending the creation, by statute, of the 
OF PP. The reference to Presidential direction 
is omitted as being unnecessary, since the 
OMB and its components are necessarily 
subject to Presidential direction. 

The conferees agree that placement of the 
OFPP in the OMB will give the new Office 
prestige and leverage in dealing with the 
executive agencies and thereby will enhance 
its ability to discharge the important respon- 
sibilities conferred by the act. 

Although, as a component of OMB, the 
OFPP will be subject to supervision and di- 
rection by the OMB Director, and through 
him by the President, the conferees wish to 
emphasize that the Administrator of the 
OFPP is charged with the duties and respon- 
sibilities set forth in this act and will be 
held accountable by the Congress for their 
effective performance. Other provisions in 
this act are consistent with the concern for 
independence. These include: 

(1) A requirement for Senate confirmation 
of the Administrator, the only OMB official 
other than the Director and Deputy Director 
whose appointment is made subject to such 
confirmation. 

(2) Vesting the functions of the OFPP in 
the Administrator rather than in the OMB 
Director, this being the only instance in 
which an OMB official other than the Direc- 
tor has a statutory charter. 

(3) Authorization of separate appropria- 
tions for the OF PP. 

(4) A provision that the appropriations 
may be expended only for the purposes of 
the act. 

(5) A requirement that the Administrator, 
rather than the Director of OMB, keep the 
Congress fully and currently informed of 
his activities, including his recommenda- 
tions, 

(6) A requirement that the Administra- 
tor give the Congress 30 days, advance notice 
before the effective date of any major policy 
or regulation, 

(7) A provision that the Administrator is 
not to be assigned any functions other than 
those provided in the act. 


Subsection 5(b) 


The conference substitute incorporates the 
provision in the Senate bill (subsection 5 
(b)) designating the head of the OFPP as 
Administrator for Federal Procurement Pol- 
icy. This is in lieu of the designation of the 
head of the OFPP in the House bill (subsec- 
tion 4(b)) as an Associate Director for Fed- 
eral Procurement Policy of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. The OFPP head is to be 
appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The conferees agree that the title of “Ad- 
ministrator” will give greater emphasis to 
the distinct role the OFPP is expected to 
play in the area of procurement policy. 

In view of the conferees’ agreement to lo 
cate the OFPP in the OMB the Senate bill 
provision requiring Presidential appointment 
and Senate confirmation of a Deputy Ad- 
ministrator (subsection 5(c)) was no longer 
considered appropriate. It is expected that 
the Deputy Administrator and other OFPP 
personnel will be appointed pursuant to reg- 
ular Civil Service procedures. 

In the light of their responsibilities and 
the status of the executive agency officers 
with whom they will be dealing, the con- 
ferees agree that the Deputy Administrator 
should be a GS-18 and that an adequate com- 
plement of other supergrade positions should 
be allocated to the OFPP by the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. The conferees regard 
this as essential to attract outstanding tal- 
ent and provide the high level of leadership 
in procurement policy coordination contem- 
Plated by the act and the Commission on 
Government Procurement. 
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SECTION 6—AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS 
Subsection 6(a) 


The conference substitute incorporates, 
with minor change, the provisions of the 
Senate bill (subsection 6(a)) stating the re- 
sponsibility of the OFPP for prescribing pol- 
icies, regulations, procedures, and forms for 
procurement, which shall be followed by all 
executive agencies and Federal grantees. This 
is substantially the same as the House 
amendment provisions (subsection 5(a)). 


Subsection 6(b) 


The conference substitute incorporates, 
with clarifying changes, the language of sub- 
section 6(b) of the Senate bill directed 
against the OFPP authorizing procurement 
actions by State and local government grant- 
ees contrary to State or local law, or author- 
izing Federal procurement or supply support 
to grantees. This takes the place of substan- 
tially similar provisions found in subsections 
5(a) and 5(d) of the House amendment. 

Subsection 6(c) 

This subsection of the conference sub- 
stitute incorporates provisions found in the 
House amendment (subsection 5(a)) ex- 
cluding nonappropriated fund activities 
from the scope of the act. This takes the 
place of a similar provision in the Senate 
bill (subsection 6(d) (4)) which was limited 
to military nonappropriated fund activities. 
The conference substitute also incorporates 
& provision in the Senate bill, but not in the 
House amendment, for the Administrator to 
conduct a study of procurement by nonap- 
propriated fund activities and report to the 
Congress within two years. 

Subsections 6 (d), (e) 

The conference substitute adopts a com- 
bination of language in the Senate bill (sub- 
section 6(c)) and the House amendment 
(subsection 5(b)) enumerating six specific 
functions of the OFPP. There are a number 
of clarifying changes, including one to make 
clear that the OFPP will recommend and 
promote rather than oversee Civil Service 
Commission and other .gency procurement 
personnel programs. The conference substi- 
tute also drops one enumerated function in 
the Senate bill (subsection 6(c)(2)) as re- 
dundant to another enumerated function 
(subsection 6(d)(3) of the conference 
substitute). 

Subsection 6(e) of the conference substi- 
tute incorporates provisions in the Senate bill 
(subsection 6(c)(8)) and in the House 
amendment (subsection 5(c)) for the OFPP 
to consult with executive agencies in the 
development of policies, regulations, proce- 
dures, and forms. The conference substitute 
adopts the Senate language authorizing des- 
ignation of other agencies to coordinate 
agency views. 

Subsection 6(/) 

The conference substitute incorporates 
with minor changes the provisions found in 
the House amendment (subsections 5(d) (1) 
and (2)) to rule out any authority of the 
OFPP to interfere with executive agency 
procurement actions or determinations of 
procurement needs. Counterpart provisions 
were included in the Senate bill (subsections 
6(d) (1) and (2)). 

A provision in the Senate bill (subsection 
6(d)(8)) defining the authority of the 
OFPP to deal with procurement procedures 
and forms was deleted as redundant to other 
provisions in the conference substitute (sub- 
section 6(a)) giving the OFPP general au- 
thority over policies, regulations, procedures, 


and forms. 
Subsection 6(g) 

To assure that the OFPP will not have 
its procurement reform role diluted, the con- 
ference substitute includes specific language 
that, except as otherwise provided by law, 
the Administrator will have only those func- 
tions expressly assigned by the act. The con- 
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ferees do not wish the Administrator to be 
burdened with extraneous responsibilities or 
to have any of his functions transferred 
elsewhere, 


SECTION 7—-ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS 


The conference substitute incorporates 
substantially identical provisions found in 
the Senate bill (subsection 7(b)) and the 
House amendment (section 6) providing for 
executive agencies to furnish the OFPP with 
services, personnel, facilities, and access to 
records. The conference substitute omits 
other administrative provisions found in 
subsections 7(a) and 7(c) of the Senate bill 
as no longer necessary or appropriate in view 
of placement of the OFPP in the OMB. 


SECTION 8—RESPONSIVENESS TO CONGRESS 
Subsection 8(a) 


The conference substitute incorporates 
modified language of the Senate bill (sub- 
section 8(a)) for the Administrator to keep 
the Congress and its committees fully and 
currently informed and to submit annual 
and other reports on the major activities of 
the Office. The conferees agree that this 
wording is to be given a reasonable interpre- 
tation permitting submission of information 
on a summary basis at intervals consistent 
with the intent of this subsection, The con- 
ference substitute omits a provision in the 
Senate bill (subsection 8(b)) requiring the 
Administrator and OFPP personnel to testi- 
fy before Congress. The conferees agree that 
it would be anomalous to spell out this re- 
quirement for the OFPP without a similar 
requirement for all executive officials. Never- 
theless, the conferees expect that OFPP per- 
sonnel will be available for information and 
testimony before congressional committees, 
and there is no intent to imply that the 
OFPP, or any other office, is beyond the 
reach of congressional committees, 

Subsections 8 (b), (c) 

The conference substitute incorporates a 
provision for the Administrator to give 30 
days’ advance notice of any proposed major 
policy change to the Committees on Govern- 
ment Operations of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, with a description there- 
of, a summary of reasons, and the names of 
OFPP representatives designated for consul- 
tation with the committees. This reporting 
requirement is intended also to extend to 
policies implementing executive orders. This 
is a modified version of a provision found in 
the Senate bill (subsection 8(c)) but not in 
the House amendment. The conference sub- 
stitute adds a provision for waiver by the 
President in emergency cases, but omits a 
provision for the proposed policy to be ren- 
dered ineffective by resolution of either 
House within 60 days. 

SECTION 9—EFFECT ON EXISTING LAWS 


The conference substitute follows the 
language of the House amendment (section 
8) making any authority of executive agen- 
cies to prescribe policies, regulations, pro- 
cedures, and forms subject to the authority 
of the OF PP. The Senate bill included a sub- 
stantially similar provision (section 9). 
SECTION 10—EFFECT ON EXISTING REGULATIONS 


The conference substitute adopts a Senate 
bill provision (section 10) continuing exist- 
ing procurement policies, regulations, proce- 
dures, and forms in effect until repealed, 
amended, or superseded by OFPP action. A 
substantially similar provision was contained 
in the House amendment (section 9). 


SECTION 11—AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The conference substitute incorporates, 
with changes, the provisions in the Senate 
bill (section 11) authorizing appropriations. 
As changed, this provision authorizes appro- 
priations not to exceed $2 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, of which 
not more than $150,000 is to be available for 
research, and authorizes appropriations as 
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may be necessary for each of the four fiscal 
years thereafter. It also provides that subse- 
quent legislation to authorize appropriations 
is to be referred in the Senate to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, The au- 
thorization of $2 million for the first fiscal 
year is in lieu of the $4 million authorized 
in the Senate bill, and in lieu of the $1 mil- 
lion estimated by the report on H.R. 15233 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
(H. Rept. No. 93-1176, pp. 6-7). 

The conference substitute is in lieu of a 
provision in the House amendment (section 
10) which indefinitely authorized such un- 
specified sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the act. However, the conference sub- 
stitute does include language, reflecting the 
House amendment, that appropriations shall 
be available “for no other purpose.” This is 
intended to assure that such appropriations 
will be used only for activities of the OFPP 
and will not be mingled with appropriations 
for other OMB activities. 

SECTION 12-——DELEGATION 

The conference substitute incorporates a 
Senate provision (section 12) authorizing 
delegation to OFPP personnel, and also to 
other agencies of any OFPP authority ex- 
cept the basic authority of OFPP to direct 
procurement policy and prescribe policies 
and regulations. The wording is changed 
specifically to authorize redelegation as pro- 
vided in a counterpart provision of the 
House amendment (section 11). The House 
amendment did not include the restriction 
as to delegating the basic authority of the 
OFPP. 

SECTION 13—-ANNUAL PAY 


The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
vision of the House amendment (section 12) 
for compensating the Administrator at Ex- 
ecutive Level IV (838,000) rather than Ex- 
ecutive Level III as provided in the Senate 
bill (section 13). 

SECTION 14—ACCESS TO INFORMATION 
Subsection 14(a) 


The conference substitute incorporates 
identical provisions found in the Senate bill 
(subsection 14(a)) and the House amend- 
ment (section 13) giving the Comptroller 
General access to records of the OFPP. 


Subsection 14(b) 


The House conferees receded from their 
objection to subsection 14(b) of the Senate 
bill and accepted a modified version thereof 
in the conference substitute. There was no 
similar provision in the House amendment. 
This subsection of the conference substitute 
requires the Administrator to open to the 
public certain formal, scheduled meetings of 
the OFPP concerning the establishment of 
procurement policies and regulations and 
specifies that a ten-day notice will be given 
of such meetings. The Administrator is to 
designate the meetings subject to this sub- 
section and prescribe, by regulation, the pro- 
cedures to be followed in the conduct of such 
meetings. Although the Administrator is giv- 
en authority to determine the need for and 
conduct of the public meetings, in general, 
it is intended that the formal meetings of the 
Office will be conducted so as to give sub- 
stantial visibility to its rulemaking deter- 
minations. This subsection complements the 
provisions of subsection 6(d) (2) calling for 
the timely, effective solicitation of the view- 
points of interested parties, and is in line 
with the policy declaration in subsection 2 
(9) on improving the understanding of pro- 
curement policies. 

SECTION 15—REPEALS AND AMENDMENTS 

The conference substitute adopts with 
technical changes provisions in the House 
amendment amending four sections of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act to make the authority of the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to issue regula- 
tions and forms subordinate to the authority 
conferred on the OFPP Administrator to pre- 
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scribe procurement policies, regulations, pro- 
cedures, and forms under this act. The Sen- 
ate bill covered two similar amendments to 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act. The technical changes in the 
conference substitute make clear that no 
authority is given to the OFPP Administra- 
tor apart from that specifically conferred by 
other provisions of this act. 

CHET HOLIFIELD, 

FERNAND J. St GERMAIN, 

Don Fuqua, 

FRANK HORTON, 

JOHN N. ERLENBORN, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

LAWTON M. CHILEs, 

Sam NUNN, 

WALTER D, HUDDLESTON, 

WILLIAM V. ROTH, 

WILLIAM BROCK, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 16090, FEDERAL ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1974 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Youna) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. MARTIN), 
for the purposes of debate only, pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1292 
provides for a modified open rule with 
2 hours of general debate on H.R. 16090, 
the Federal Election Campaign Act 
Amendments of 1974. 

House Resolution 1292 provides that 
all points of order against title IV of the 
bill for failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of clause 4, rule XXI—prohibit- 
ing appropriations in a legislative meas- 
ure—are waived. 

House Resolution 1292 also provides 
no amendment, including any amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for 
the bill, shall be in order except the fol- 
lowing: in title I: First, germane amend- 
ments to subsection 101(a) proposing to 
change the money amounts regarding 
contribution and expenditure limits con- 
tained in that subsection, providing that 
the amendments have been printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at least 1 
calendar day prior to being offered; and 
second, the text of the amendment to 
be offered on page 13, following line 4, 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by Mr. Butler on August 5, 1974, per- 
taining to the consideration of bank loan 
endorses to be counted as contributors. 

In title II: First, germane amendments 
relating to the composition of the Board 
of Supervisory Officers provisions con- 
tained on page 33, line 17 through page 
35, line 11, providing they have been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
least 1 calendar day before considera- 
tion; and second, the amendment printed 
on page E5246 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of August 2, 1974, relating to a 
change in the composition of the Board 
of Supervisory Officers and also deleting 
the authority of congressional commit- 
tees to review campaign regulations. In 
title IV: First, germane amendments 
which have been printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at least 1 calendar day 
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before they are offered, except that 
sections 401, 402, 407, 409, and 410— 
pertaining to public financing for Presi- 
dential campaigns—shall not be subject 
to amendment; and second, the text of 
the amendment printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of August 2, 1974, relat- 
ing to matching public financing for 
congressional elections, which shall be in 
order, any rule of the House to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

House Resolution 1292 also provides 
that amendments to any portion of the 
bill shall be in order, any rule of the 
House to the contrary notwithstanding, 
if offered by the direction of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, but 
such amendments shall not be subject 
to amendment. 

H.R. 16090 places limitations on cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures, it 
facilitates the reporting and disclosure 
of the sources and disposition of cam- 
paign funds by centralizing campaign 
expenditure and contribution reporting. 
The bill also establishes a Board of Su- 
pervisory Officers to oversee enforce- 
ment of and compliance with Federal 
campaign laws and strengthens the law 
for public financing of Presidential gen- 
eral elections and authorizes the use of 
the dollar checkoff fund for financing 
Presidential nominating conventions 
and campaigns for nomination to the 
office of President. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1292 in order that we 
may discuss, debate, and pass H.R. 16090. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1292, as 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Younc) 
has explained, provides for 2 hours of de- 
bate on this very important piece of leg- 
islation. 

Unfortunately, however, this resolu- 
tion provides practically for a closed rule 
on the bill that will be debated by this 
body this afternoon. The Members can 
carefully go through the rule and the bill 
itself and they will find that really only 
three amendments are in order: 

First, in regard to the amount of 
money which a candidate may expend 
or the amount of money which may be 
contributed to a candidate’s campaign; 

Second, an amendment may be offered 
in regard to changing the composition 
of the Board of Supervisory Officers, 
which amendment will be offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FREN- 
ZEL) ; 

And then the third amendment will 
be in order in regard to endorsers of 
loans from banks to political campaigns. 
une is another loophole in this present 

ill. 

Those in essence are the only 2 amend- 
ments to be allowed to the bill itself. 

Mr. Speaker, without going into all of 
the details of the bill, I would like to 
point out some of the loopholes that we 
are confronted with in this piece of leg- 
islation. The American people are de- 
manding, Mr. Speaker, that the Congress 
enact tough legislation to tighten the 
laws in regard to campaign receipts and 
campaign expenditures in the conduct 
of campaigns. This bill does not meet 
the criteria that the American people 
are demanding today. 
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Let me point out further some of the 
loopholes in this legislation. First, we 
have the so-called slatecard expendi- 
tures. This provides that a committee or 
an organization may expend any amount 
that it wishes in regard to candidates in 
a situation where there are three or more 
candidates included in the advertising 
without being reported nor counted in 
the total expenditures of that candidate 
from his receipts. 

This is restricted somewhat, but news- 
paper ads can be taken out by labor un- 
ions, the American Association of Manu- 
facturers, the chamber of commerce, or 
other groups if three or more candidates 
are advertised through this means. This 
is a wide loophole which disregards the 
total expenditures as set forth in this 
legislation. 

Mass mailings may be made by these 
organizations. Sample ballots may be dis- 
tributed and, as I said, newspaper ads 
may be covered. 

Then we have another loophole in this 
bill which allows a $500 limit of personal 
property, so-called. This would allow fat 
cats or friendly people to stage recep- 
tions, cocktail parties, and dinners in 
their homes for the purpose of promoting 
the candidacy of a particular Member 
running for Federal office. This also is 
not included in the total expenditures 
reported. 

Rides on private jets or airplanes or 
donated travel, such as hauling a candi- 
date around his district in an automo- 
bile, and so forth, is not reported. This is 
another loophole. 

A fourth loophole concerns vendors, in 
regard to the sale of food or beverages at 
reduced prices for receptions or dinners 
by people friendly to a particular candi- 
date. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, there are exemptions also 
for organizations in communications to 
their members where these organiza- 
tions are not organized primarily for 
the purpose of influencing political elec- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, again I point out there 
are far too many loopholes in this legis- 
lation, and there is no chance, and I re- 
peat, no chance at all, to offer amend- 
ments to change these provisions. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, we propose, on our 
side of the aisle, to make an attempt— 
and I hope it will be successful—to vote 
down the previous question, and I urge 
the Members to vote “no” on the previous 
question. I intend then to offer a resolu- 
tion which provides for an open rule, not 
requiring that the amendments to be 
offered be published in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 1 calendar day previously. Also: 
that the bill shall be read by title rather 
than by section. I urge the Members to 
vote “no” on the previous question. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I was a little 
surprised to see the gentleman from 
Nebraska riding in here on a white horse, 
because the gentleman has never been 
noted in my time here of being such a 
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champion in carrying out election re- 
forms. 

Just let me take a minute or two to 
clear the air a little bit about the loop- 
holes the gentleman talks about. We do 
provide in the bill—and I think it is a 
sensible provision—that if some woman 
gives a coffee party in her own house, 
and invites 30 or 40 of her neighbors in, 
that she does not have to report to the 
Federal Elections Commission, which is 
set up in this bill, that she made a con- 
tribution to a candidate, and the candi- 
date, who may not know about it and 
failed to report it, could be subject to 
legal sanctions if he did not report it. 

If that is a great big loophole, then I 
will argue this with you all afternoon. 
There is a limit on it. 

We have a couple of committee amend- 
ments that were adopted in the commit- 
tee this morning, and which will be 
offered to further tighten it up. The 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr, FREN- 
ZEL) was concerned about them, and the 
gentleman is satisfied that these amend- 
ments we will offer will make it workable. 

It was not the intention of the com- 
mittee to create great big loopholes. It 
was the intention of the committee not 
to have anyone who might want to en- 
gage in a little neighborhood politics 
subject to indictment, fine, and im- 
prisonment, because tuey did not know 
that if they spent $20 for cookies and 
coffee they had to make a report to the 
Federal Elections Commission. 

What we tried to do is put a tight limit 
with some sensible—and I emphasize the 
word sensible—exemptions. 

What about the travel amendment? 
We are saying—and I am paraphrasing 
some language—we further tightened 
that up with a committee amendment 
that if a person voluntarily, on his own, 
comes into the gentleman’s district to 
help him, then his expenses which he 
pays for up to $500 shall not be consid- 
ered a contribution. That is all. 

We are saying, furthermore, these are 
the big loopholes the gentleman is talk- 
ing about, that if one gives a reception 
on his own as a fund raiser and he has 
a friend who has a motel, or any other 
place that he can hold a reception in, and 
he sells the person the food and beverage 
at wholesale price, that the difference be- 
tween the wholesale price and the retail 
price is not considered a contribution. 

He may not sell it to the person at less 
than cost. He may not lose a dime on it. If 
he does, that becomes a contribution, and 
that, again, to the extent of $500. If it is 
$600, he has got to list it. 

These are just some commonsense ex- 
emptions that we have found over the 
past few years that we had better write 
into law, because if we do not we are go- 
ing to have some rulings that just make 
it impossible to comply with the law. 

Let me just give the Members one ex- 
ample of what I am talking about. Under 
the laws of the State of Ohio, one has to 
pay $50 filing fee and have 100 signatures 
or he cannot get on the ballot. That is 
the law. The secretary of state of Ohio, 
who is not a great friend of mine, says 
this is not a campaign expenditure; it is 
a legal requirement. 
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But under the rules promulgated by the 
Commission, they told me that I had to 
file—and I did not realize this until I had 
already filed—an amended return say- 
ing that I had contributed $50 to myself 
and then another set of papers saying I 
had spend $50 to pay the election board 
my filing fee. 

That appealed to me as so ridiculous 
that I refused to do it. I simply wrote a 
letter to the Clerk of the House and I 
said, “I went to the Election Board and 
filed my papers, and I reached in my bill- 
fold and paid $50, which the law requires, 
and I have a receipt for it. You can con- 
sider that as saying I made a contribu- 
tion to myself and, therefore, spent it, or 
anything you want to, but this letter is all 
I am filing.” 

I had the letter notarized, and I sent 
it in. Up to now I have not been indicted, 
but I may be. I cannot tell. 

All we are trying to do in this bill is 
pass a tight expenditures law. I want to 
reiterate again for the benefit of those 
who supported the substitute 2 years ago 
which was floated by my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON), 
who stood on this floor and said: “We 
do not need limitations; we just need 
disclosure; that will do the job,” the bill 
I brought to the floor 2 years ago had 
limitations of $15 million on a Presiden- 
tial campaign. I do not say this with any 
pleasure, but I will say this, if that bill 
had been passed and the substitute had 
not been passed—and I know it was not 
in the name of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. ANDERSON), but it was his bill; 
he got Mr. Brown or somebody else to 
introduce it for him, but it was his 
bil—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I just want 
to make a point. I am sure the gentle- 
man now in the well would not mislead 
the House. When I said I did not think 
we need the limitations, I was referring 
to overall limits. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
yield any further; I do not have the 
time. 

I will say that if we had limitations 
in the amount I specified 2 years ago, 
the country would not be in the trauma 
it is in today, because all of these people 
would not have been running around all 
over the country with bags full of money. 

In retrospect, the President could have 
been elected for $4.59 given the situation 
we were in. 

Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I rise in support of the resolution. I 
ask that we do not vote down the pre- 
vious question. I just say simply that 
if we vote down the previous question 
and do not have this rule and adopt 
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some of the amendments that are float- 
ing around, it will make the Hatch Act 
look like the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. HAYS. I think the gentleman has 
summed it up better than I could. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Dickinson) 3 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say why I am going to oppose this rule. 
I would like to get the attention of the 
Members because I think this is probably 
something they have not thought of be- 
fore. I favored the idea of requiring the 
printing of proposed amendments in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at least one cal- 
endar day prior to their consideration, 
but I had never envisioned that in its 
infinite wisdom the Rules Committee 
would not provide any guarantee of at 
least 24 hours so that the Members could 
comply with this requirement. 

This is the situation we are faced with 
now. We are considering adopting a rule 
that requires on its adoption that we 
have to have gone back to yesterday and 
have printed in the Recorp something 
that will make it in order to introduce 
today. How can this be so? We were told, 
some of us on the inside, that this was 
going to be so, and some of us did get 
our amendments put in the RECORD yes- 
terday. But what are we doing? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield, but I have 
only a few minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s cooperation. 

Mr. Speaker, I announced to the House 
last night we would do this when there 
were at least 250 Members here on the 
floor, for whatever that is worth. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is all right. I 
happen not to have been here. But if 250 
Members were here, that means about 
250 Members were not here. They had no 
notice and even those present had no 
staff in their office due to the lateness of 
the hour. 

I think the basic fundamental con- 
stitutional right of the Members is being 
abrogated and threatened if we start 
this type of procedure. What we are say- 
ing is that we must have at least 1 cal- 
endar day notice to get one’s amendment 
printed, but immediately upon adoption 
of this rule we go right into the bill. 
There is no way one can protect himself 
unless one is privy to what is going on 
inside the committee or has some knowl- 
edge of it. 

The “Rules of Proceedings” say: 

In the exercise of their constitutional 
power to determine their rules of proceedings, 
the House of Congress may not “ignore 
constitutional restraints or violate funda- 
mental rights, and there should be a reason- 
able relation between the mode or method of 
proceeding established by the rule and the 
result which is sought to be attained. 


If we start this type of procedure, then 
no Member can ever be sure that he will 
be allowed to introduce an amendment 
even if it would normally be in order and 
it would be germane. We are denying to 
the Members of the House the right to 
offer an amendment that would nor- 
mally be in order, that would be accept- 
able, but if he does not have the knowl- 
edge ahead of time that the rule would 
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reauire him to do this, then he is pre- 
cluded. 

For this reason I urge the Members to 
vote down the rule and the previous 
question. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. JONES). 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I support the motion and I support the 
rule on H.R. 16090. 

This is a very complex bill which the 
House Administration Committee has 
spent many long hours writing and re- 
writing. In size alone, it numbers 79 
pages, more than double the length of 
the committee print we started with last 
March, 

I think that all of us on the committee 
learned a lot during the hearing and 
markup process. There is a tendency to 
think that we are all experts on political 
campaigns and on election law. And that 
may be true in our own districts. But 
this bill is bigger than the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Tennessee. It is 
being proposed as a new law to govern 
the conduct of all candidates for Federal 
office and all political committees that 
get involved in the campaigns of any 
candidate for Federal office anywhere in 
the country. 

We have produced a good bill. It took 
a long time and it was not easy. It is not 
a perfect bill; there are still points of 
controversy. But under this rule, amend- 
ments will be offered to answer every 
doubt a Member may have about this 
bill. 

Public financing of elections is one of 
the controversial points. H.R. 16090 pro- 
vides for a complete package of public 
financing for the 1976 Presidential elec- 
tion. I favor that, because it is in the 
Presidential election that millions of 
dollars are required, where the public 
is demanding that we put a stop to the 
excessive influence of the special inter- 
ests. We need to make sure that the 
abuses of 1972 do not happen again, and 
that is the reason I am supporting the 
idea of paying for the next Presidential 
election out of the dollar check-off fund. 

Some people think we need to extend 
public financing to House and Senate 
elections as well. I disagree. I think we 
ought to give this new idea a trial run 
in the 1976 Presidential primaries to see 
how it will work. But to my colleagues 
who want to extend public financing to 
congressional races, let me assure you 
that you will get a chance to vote for 
such an amendment under the rule we 
are considering. 

Then, there are some who feel we need 
to change the enforcement mechanism. 
Personally, I think Pat Jennings, the 
Clerk of the House, has done an out- 
standing job overseeing the thousands 
of pages of reports which candidates 
must file. As far as I can discover, there 
have been no complaints about the op- 
eration of his office or the office of the 
Secretary of the Senate during the past 
2 difficult years we have operated un- 
der the current election law. 

But for the Members who wish to 
provide for somebody else to serve on a 
Board of Supervisory Officers, an amend- 
ment will be offered to provide for this. 

There are other amendments planned. 
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I agree with some of my colleagues who 
feel that $75,000 is too much to spend on 
a primary, that $75,000 is too much to 
spend on an election for the House. I 
plan to support the amendment offered 
by my friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Dent) to lower this amount. Others of 
you plan to support amendments to in- 
crease this amount. 

My point is this: Under the rule pro- 
posed by the Rules Committee, all of 
these amendments will be in order. 

The major vote that will not be in 
order will be proposals to create new 
loopholes for political party committees, 
to permit wealthy individuals and special 
interest groups to give money to a politi- 
cal party, which in turn could provide 
services to candidates. Under the bill, no 
committee can give a candidate more 
than $5,000. I think that is more than 
enough. 

I can assure you that we will have 
many hours of debate under the 5-min- 
ute rule on the many amendments that 
will be offered under the pending rule. 
However, a completely open rule would 
prevent us from completing work on this 
bill for another week. 

Look at what happened during the de- 
bate on the strip mining bill. Very few 
of us have any mining in our districts, 
yet the debate went on and on and on— 
almost 2 full weeks of legislative time. 
Unfortunately, we just do not have 2 
weeks left on the calendar to devote to 
this very important bill. 

I speak from the experience of our 
committee deliberations. To those of you 
who really believe in election reform, 
who sincerely want to get a good bill 
passed this year to make sure that we 
do not have a repeat of the scandals of 
1972—I urge you to support the rule on 
this bill. 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I do not see the gentleman 
from Alabama on the floor, but I would 
like to announce to the membership, it 
would not be my position, nor do I know 
it would be the purpose of anybody on 
the committee, to object to an amend- 
ment not printed in the Record which 
would be otherwise germane under the 
rule. 

I want the Members to know that if it 
is germane and the rule is adopted and 
if the amendment is germane or an 
amendment to an amendment, we do not 
intend to object. 

We asked for that because this is an 
extremely technical bill, as the gentle- 
man from Tennessee knows. We had 
hoped that on major amendments we 
would be put on notice so our legal staff 
would have a chance to examine them 
and tell us what the implications are; 
but I have no intention to preclude a 
Member if the rule is adopted from of- 
fering any amendment to any section 
that the rule says amendments are in 
order to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I would 
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like to point out that under the resolu- 
tion we are considering at the present 
time any Member of the House could 
object to the offering of an amendment 
that is not printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, I am aware of 
that. I think all Members of the House 
are aware of this and if the rule is 
adopted and the amendment is germane, 
it will be accepted. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I urge support for this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Members of the House, it is certainly 
not an overstatement to say that this is 
a bill for which the country has been 
waiting, and one in which every one of 
the 435 Members of this body is very, very 
much interested. The only question be- 
fore us during this hour is the kind of 
rule under which we are to debate this 
bill. 

I am asking the Members to vote down 
the previous question. I want a rule. I 
want a bill, but I suggest that it is a trav- 
esty on the legislative process and an in- 
sult to every one of the 435 Members of 
this House to tell us that we should be 
limited by the kind of rule that is pro- 
posed in this case,The Democratic cau- 
cus in February 1973, at least adopted 
some rules that were postulated in order 
to meet Democratic aims to do away with 
what they said was the iniquitous pro- 
cedure that had been followed by the 
Committee on Ways and Means in pre- 
senting closed rules. Yet, we have the 
distinguished chairman—I think he is 
here—of our Committee on Rules take 
Office in this Congress, and I remember 
reading an interview where he said he 
wanted the Members—referring to the 
Members of this body—to vote. “That is 
what they are sent here for.” 

Yet, they are going to muzzle the 
Members of this House today with the 
kind of rule suggested for adoption. Vote 
down the previous question; give us a 
chance to legislate. We will do that re- 
sponsibly and intelligently. 

Mr. Speaker, I took the trouble to see 
what some of the people around the 
country who are really interested in the 
subject of reform had to say about this, 
and I have letters and will put them in 
the Record. John Gardner wrote: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANDERSON: We de- 
plore the failure of the House Rules Com- 
mittee to fully open up the contribution and 


spending limits of H.R. 16090 to germane 
amendments. 


I have a letter which I will put in the 
Recorp that I frankly solicited from 
Ralph Nader saying the same thing: 

The failure yesterday of the House Rules 
Committee to fully open up the contribution 
and spending limits of H.R. 16090 to amend- 
ments is an inappropriate action. 


I am reminded of the claims that are 
given that this is the “Sunshine Con- 
gress.” We have opened up the House to 
let the sunshine in. I have read that in 
the closing scene of the musical produc- 
tion “Hair” that they take off their 
clothes and they are naked by the 
time they finish, “Let the Sunshine In.” 
Those who say they are for reform of 
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the procedures of this House are going 
to be equally naked this afternoon in 
their pretentions to open up this body to 
let the sunshine in if they support this 
closed rule. 

If we adopted the kind of modified 
closed rule that is being sought, and there 
are at least 10 areas—10 areas that were 
called to my attention as a member of 
the Committee on Rules in which per- 
fectly legitimate amendments are 
sought to be offered on the floor of this 
House, and to suggest that in a matter 
as fundamentally as important as the 
electoral process, how we solicit cam- 
paign funds, how we are elected to office, 
is not of equal interest to every Member 
of this body—and I appreciate the 
gentleman's expertise, I appreciate the 
21 markup sessions that it took to pro- 
duce a bill and I am glad he is here 
today. 

Many of the provisions, perhaps most 
of them, I will support, gladly support, 
but I would suggest that to deny us who 
are interested in other areas of the bill 
what is our legitimate right to write a 
piece of legislation of this interest and 
of this import on the floor is to deny us 
the right we ought to have as Members 
of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, the letters follow: 

COMMON CAUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 6, 1974, 
Hon. JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Longworth House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANDERSON: We de- 
plore the failure of the House Rules Com- 
mittee to fully open up the contribution and 
spending limits of HR 16090 to germane 
amendments, This action prevents major is- 
sues in controversy on the campaign finance 
bill from being considered on the House 
floor. 

We believe that the House in considering 
the rule on HR 16090 should vote to defeat 
the previous question and should adopt an 
open rule making all germane amendments 
in order. To do less will seriously jeopardize 
House consideration and action on cam- 
paign finance reform in 1974. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN GARDNER. 
Avcust 6, 1974. 
Hon. JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANDERSON: The fail- 
ure yesterday of the House Rules Committee 
to fully open up the contribution and spend- 
ing limits of HR 16090 to germane amend- 
ments is an inappropriate action. Legisla- 
tion of the dimensions of HR 16090 needs to 
receive full consideration on the floor of the 
House, This action prevents major areas of 
legitimate controversy from being considered 
by all members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The House, in considering the rule on HR 
16090 (H. Res. 1292), should vote to defeat 
the previous question and should vote an 
open rule making all germane amendments 
in order. HR 16090, the Anderson-Udall 
amendment and the Frenzel-Fascell amend- 
ments should be passed with the benefit of 
full debate and consideration of all relevant 
points of view. 

Yours truly, 
RALPH NADER. 
PUBLIC CITIZEN, 
August 6, 1974. 

DEAR MEMBER or Concress: This Wednes- 

day and Thursday, August 7th and 8th, the 
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House will debate a bill of immense impor- 
tance to the democratic institutions of the 
United States—H.R, 16090—the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act Amendments of 1974. 

The House Administration Committee's 
bill reforms several areas of campaign financ- 
ing abuses—abuses which have brought 
scandal, disrespect and criminal convictions 
not only to Presidential campaigns, but to 
congressional, state and local campaigns as 
well. 

The Committee’s bill would establish ex- 
penditure and contribution limits for in- 
dividuals and committees; would provide 
public funds from the income tax check-off 
fund for Presidential general and primary 
campaigns; and would provide funds for na- 
tional party conventions, However, it does 
contain two glaring omissions, 

First, the bill limits any public support 
to only Presidential campaigns, completely 
omitting congressional races. Representatives 
John Anderson (R-Ill.) and Morris Udall (D- 
Ariz.) are proposing an amendment to cover 
congressional campaigns that deserves your 
support. Under this amendment, money from 
the income tax check-off fund would be pro- 
vided to congressional candidates for general 
elections on a matching basis for private 
contributions of $50 or less. The matching 
funds could only be used for voter communi- 
cation functions, i.e. radio and TV, news- 
paper advertising, billboards, etc. and would 
be limited to 14 of the candidate’s spend- 
ing limit (under the Committee's bill, to 
$25,000). In addition, each candidate will 
have to raise a threshold amount equal to 
10% of the spending limit in order to qualify 
for matching payments. Thus, frivolous can- 
didates would not qualify for these funds, 

The second omission concerns enforcement 
powers. Representatives William Frenzel (R- 
Til.) and Dante Fascell (D-Fla.) are intro- 
ducing an amendment to correct this defi- 
ciency. As a Washington Post editorial, Aug- 
ust 5, 1974 said, “. . . for there could be no 
more constructive change in federal cam- 
paign practices than to have the regulatory 
laws—whatever they may be—aggressively 
and consistently policed by an agency with 
enough authority to do the job.” Given the 
history of weak enforcement of campaign f- 
nancing laws and the extensive evidence of 
misuse of law enforcement agencies for 
political purposes, anything less than a truly 
independent elections commission with suf- 
ficient law enforcement authority will be per- 
ceived by citizens as a self-serving arrange- 
ment. 


Congress Watch supports the provisions 
of the Committee bill to provide public funds 
for Presidential general elections, primaries, 
and nominating conventions. We oppose, 
however, the high limit on contributions by 
special interest groups ($10,000 per election). 

Reform of the campaign financing system 
is one of the most difficult challenges facing 
the 93rd Congress. The Senate is firmly 
on record for serious reform. It is now the 
duty of the House of Representatives to see 
that the abuses which have brought the dem- 
ocratic institutions of America such dis- 
respect are corrected. Your support of the 
Anderson-Udall and the Frenzel-Fascell 
amendments and HR 16090 is crucial to the 
reconstruction of citizen trust in govern- 
ment. 

The House Rules Committee has failed 
to fully open the contribution and spend- 
ing limits of HR 16090 to germane amend- 
ments. The House, in considering the rule on 
HR 16090, should vote to defeat the previous 
question and should adopt a rule making all 
germane amendments in order. It is inap- 
propriate for a bill of the importance of 
HR 16090 to be considered under a rule 
which does not allow for major areas of con- 
troversy to be considered on the floor. 

Yours truly, 
JOAN CLAYBROOK, 
MORGAN DOWNEY. 
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Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to extend my congratulations to the 
gentleman from Illinois for what he said, 
and I associate myself with his remarks. 
I would like to say that as long as this 
Congress tries to start election reform 
by adopting a gag rule, it cannot expect 
to be any better thought of by the public 
than it unfortunately is. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minois. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman is correct. There 
is the utmost irony in a situation where 
we find that we are legislating reform 
under the kind of rule that it proposed 
here this afternoon. 

Vote down the previous question; let 
the gentleman from Nebraska offer an 
open rule so that we can work our will on 
this vital piece of legislation and get on 
with the kind of reform that the country 
is waiting for. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to the previous ques- 
tion on House Resolution 1292, the rule 
for consideration of H.R. 16090, the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act Amendments 
of 1974. 

H.R. 16090 is one of the most important 
legislative items on our calendar this 
year; it provides for long-overdue re- 
forms in Federal election laws. The 


American people have been calling for 


these reforms ever since the revelations 
of widespread abuses by many candidates 
and campaign organizations of both par- 
ties during the 1972 elections. It is un- 
fortunate that there has been such sub- 
stantial delay in getting a bill before the 
House, and that we must consider it at a 
time of domestic upheaval which diverts 
our energies and attention. 

I have long been a vigorous supporter 
of campaign reform, both in the Florida 
State Senate and here in the House. I 
agree with millions of Americans that 
there are glaring defects in existing Fed- 
eral law, and I have introduced my own 
campaign reform bill, H.R. 11735, to cor- 
rect these defects. My bill is much 
tougher in many respects than H.R. 
16090, and I had therefore looked for- 
ward to offering amendments to the com- 
mittee bill to make it tougher. 

However, the Rules Committee has 
unfortunately decided that H.R. 16090 
will be considered under what is essen- 
tially a “gag rule.” Whole crucial sec- 
tions of the bill will, under House Reso- 
lution 1292, be totally exempt from 
amendment. We will not be able to 
toughen up the provisions of H.R. 16090, 
nor will we be able to close some very 
glaring loopholes in the bill. 

As I noted previously, campaign re- 
form is one of the most pressing issues 
of our time. I am reluctant to vote 
against the rule for consideration of such 
an important bill, because I feel that 
H.R. 16090 should be debated and passed, 
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with certain amendments. But the rule 
which we have before us today is totally 
unsatisfactory for consideration of this 
measure because it does not allow the 
House to work its will in the normal leg- 
islative manner. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I am going to join other Members in vot- 
ing against the previous question on 
House Resolution 1292 so that we may 
bring H.R. 16090 to the floor under a 
completely open rule. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. CLEVELAND). 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration which produced this bill, I 
rise in opposition to its consideration 
under what amounts to a closed rule. It 
would be an utter disgrace for the House 
to act on the critical issue of political 
campaign reforms while denying Mem- 
bers meaningful opportunity to improve 
it by amendment. 

The record will show that this legis- 
lation was finally reported, more than 
2 years after the Watergate break-in, by 
a committee dominated—like the rest of 
the House—by the majority party. Many 
amendments offered in committee were 
rejected by party-line vote. Some amend- 
ments such as the Brademas proposal to 
use check-off funds for matching of small 
contributions to candidates in presi- 
dential primaries were adopted with bi- 
partisan support, including my own. Yet 
the bill with all its deficiencies is essen- 
tially a Democratic product. 

It is significant to me that many of 
the amendments barred from considera- 
tion by this rule deal with special- 
interest contributions, the problem of 
pooling of funds so as to prevent identifi- 
cation of original donors, and in-kind 
contributions. 

The affinity of organized labor for 
the majority party makes all too evident 
the basis for resistance to this type of 
reforms, as well as other measures to 
tighten up this legislation. Because the 
majority does operate from a privileged 
sanctuary, the media and election re- 
form advocates will probably remain re- 
spectfully and benignly silent. 

The spectacle of a sharply limited rule 
is all the more abhorrent in view of the 
impeachment proceedings now in proc- 
ess of being accelerated. Granted, the 
fixing of responsibility for Watergate is 
the principal priority response to Water- 
gate. But a close second is election re- 
form. To do only half the job now would 
be manifestly a return to business as 
usual, politics as usual and I will have 
no part in it. 

Incidentally, a third priority is further 
progress in congressional reform, from 
which this rule represents a giant step 
backward. It would be absolutely absurd 
to abandon our progress toward a more 
open and responsive Congress in enact- 
ing a legislative response to the closed- 
door horrors of Watergate. I, for one, 
tend to view this as being of a piece with 
the tactics of the Democratic Caucus in 
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bottling up the latest congressional re- 
form proposals. 

One might argue that the debate 
would last too long, that the bill might 
be extensively altered. That is no excuse 
for preventing the House from working 
its will. I reject the suggestion that 
Members cannot act constructively and 
responsibly. Indeed, we have an obliga- 
tion to assure that they are confronted 
with the opportunity and the responsi- 
bility to vote these pending amendments 
up or down, on the record. 

I insist that we must take the time. 
The body has recently scheduled an en- 
tire 2 weeks of debate on impeachment. 
It now appears that 1 week will suffice. 
There is no way the House could spend 
its time more in the public interest than 
to take an entire week, if need be, to do 
the job that must be done on this bill. 

Mr. CRONIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CRONIN). 

Mr. CRONIN. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has spent the past year and a half at- 
tempting to enact a meaningful cam- 
paign reform bill. During this period, 
many of us strongly and consistently 
urged prompt action by the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, only to be met 
with delay after delay. I was pleased 
when the committee—at long last—re- 
ported out a campaign reform measure, 
because I foresaw the opportunity to 
transform all of our efforts into reality. 

Although I do not believe the bill as 
reported is strong enough to prevent 
campaign financing abuses, it is a good 
base from which to initiate an effective 
reform. Through the adoption on the 
fioor of many strengthening amend- 
ments—several of which I am cospon- 
soring—I believe that the House could 
pass a meaningful reform bill which 
could be further strengthened in a 
House-Senate conference. 


Now. through the procedural tactic of 
a modified closed rule, we are prohibited 
from even offering these amendments 
which I feel are necessary if we are to 
claim, with any integrity, that we have 
enacted a reform measure. If this rule 
is adopted, many of the major areas of 
controversy of campaign financing will 
never be considered by the 93d Congress. 
Instead of ignoring these issues, I feel it 
is the responsibility of every Member of 
Congress to take a public stand of each 
of them, so that their constituents will 
know exactly how their Congressman has 
voted on legislation to change the law 
which governs his reelection efforts. I 
believe the full House should have the 
opportunity to consider each of these 
amendments and to determine its merit. 

Although I am certain my vote on the 
previous question to this rule could be 
misinterpreted by some of my constitu- 
ents as “antireform,” I am equally con- 
fident that my constituents will not be 
deceived by attempts to limit true cam- 
paign reform. Openness is a basic ingre- 
dient if any democratic system is to 
work; openness is what reform is all 
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about. If we are truly concerned about 
reform with this bill on campaign financ- 
ing and campaign practices, then it is 
imperative that we have an open rule. 
Therefore, I will vote no on the previous 
question, and I urge my colleagues to do 
likewise. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays), the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would yield 
to the gentleman from Ilinois, who 
refused to yield to me, but that is beside 
the point. 

I just want to make a few observations, 
The gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Dennis) has shifted his position once 
this week on a very vital matter. He 
might shift again when he understands 
what is involved here. 

A lot of the Members are shifting their 
positions over there, when they should 
not have taken one, as I did. I did not 
have to shift. 

Let me say this to you, Mr. ANDERSON: 
I can understand the speech you made, 
and if I had been the author of the bill 
which produced Watergate, as you were, 
with no limitations I would be making 
the same kind of speech you made. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 2 years, the American public has 
been forced to witness the depressing 
spectacle of massive violations of our 
campaign laws under a coverup atmos- 
phere. Do we now dare to subject the 
American people to the irony or perhaps 
the outrage of considering the cam- 
paign finance reform bill under a closed 
rule? 

The confidence of the American peo- 
ple in their Government is too low for us 
to embark on such a risky undertaking. 
With public cynicism and alienation so 
rampant, a campaign reform bill that is 
considered under a closed rule will be 
short on credibility. 

The rationale for the closed rule is that 
the House cannot be trusted to deal with 
one of the most important issues it will 
consider all year. If our own leadership 
does not have confidence in us, then how 
can we expect the American people to 
have any confidence in us? 

I think we can be trusted to handle the 
people’s business. I think that is what we 
were elected for. If the public is to regain 
confidence in the Congress, then we have 
to show confidence in ourselves. I think 
the best way to display that confidence 
is for all Members to commit themselves 
to the principle that open proceedings 
are the way to obtain the best bill 
possible. 

The closed rule will both stifle debate 
and discussion and drastically limit the 
amendments that can be offered. Only 
about half a dozen amendments will be 
in order. Proponents claim that, under 
an open rule, the House will take weeks 
to complete a bill. To date, there have 
been only about 50 separate amendments 
printed in the Recorp. Committee 
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amendments will eliminate many of 
these. Under our proposed open rule, 
these are the only amendments that 
could be offered. A close examination of 
these amendments demonstrates that 
all of them are germane to the topic at 
hand, and should be debated. 

I do not want to discuss the merits or 
demerits of the bill, but in an 80-page 
comprehensive election reform bill, each 
of us can find ideas for amendment. Why 
should some of us be more equal than 
the rest? We used an open rule in 1971, 
and we all survived. 

Mr. Speaker, the case for an open rule 
is overwhelming. 

We are not going to bring sunshine 
into the electoral process by considering 
the campaign reform bill in the dark. 

We cannot expect the public to have 
confidence in this body, when we our- 
selves do not have sufficient confidence 
to allow Members to work their will 
freely on one of the most important is- 
sues of the year—an issue on which each 
of us has plenty of expertise. 

What a dreadful irony it will be to 
handle a bill designed to open up the 
political processes under a procedure 
that is not open. 

The public is not going to believe that 
this bill will open up the processes when 
it is legislated under a closed rule. 

I urge Members to vote down the pre- 
vious question so that we can consider 
the bill under an open rule. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
THOMPSON). 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, with due respect to the feelings 
of the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRENZEL), who has worked long and hard 
on this legislation and of the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON), I rise in 
support of this rule. I do so because, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is not com- 
pletely open, every single section of the 
proposed legislation in which there has 
been a major public interest is open and 
will be open. 

Further, our distinguished committee 
chairman, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays), has indicated a willingness not 
to object to amendments which have not 
been printed in the Recorp if they are 
germane. What could be more open than 
that? 

It has not been my habit to vote for 
closed rules, but I really honestly do not 
consider this to be closed since the very 
vital elements of it are open. 

Mr. Speaker, only this morning in 
committee there were adopted and 
agreed to by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. FRENZEL) and by other mem- 
bers, including myself, five committee 
amendments which go a long, long way 
toward satisfying the desires of those 
who really want meaningful election re- 
form. Certainly the American people 
want it and demand it, and they are go- 
ing to get it. We are going to get a very 
splendid piece of legislation as a result 
of this process. 

I see no need to open it up further, 
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especially on those technical aspects 
which really do not go to the heart of 
the matter. The heart of the matter is 
in the financing, in the limitation, and 
in the enforcement procedures, all of 
which are open. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully request the 
Members of the House to vote for this 
rule. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG). 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Nebraska for 
yielding this time to me. 

I commend the gentleman from Ne- 
braska for his leadership in this matter 
in drawing the attention of the House to 
the serious shortcomings of this rule. I 
also particularly commend the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON), who 
has underscored so vividly the reasons 
of principle and conscience why this 
rule must be defeated. He has pointed 
out, and I think we all know, the moral 
implications of bringing this bill to the 
House floor for consideration under an 
antireform rule. 

The very idea of bringing an election 
reform bill to the floor of the Congress 
of the United States under a closed rule 
is absurd, and it would be laughable if 
it were not tragic. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word 
about some needed amendments which 
will be precluded unless we vote down 
the previous question so an amendment 
providing for an open rule can be 
adopted. 

Let me call attention of the Members 
to provisions of this bill as it is now 
written which give to candidates for 
public office a veto power over the rights 
of publication and speech of other per- 
sons. The language contained in this bill 
is strikingly similar to that which was 
held by a New York court to be uncon- 
stitutional just a few months ago. It is 
not my purpose to argue the legal con- 
siderations, but I just do not see how we 
can give that kind of a veto power to 
any person over the free speech and 
publication rights of another person 
without violating the first amendment 
of the Constitution. 

I think we ought to have an amend- 
ment to strike that provision out of the 
bill. The Committee of the Whole ought 
to be entitled to take this matter up 
under debate and vote on an amend- 
ment which would be proposed on that 
portion of the bill. 

Second, I want to point out this bill 
does not deal effectively with in kind con- 
tributions. It does not close the existing 
loopholes; it opens up new loopholes, not 
only as to limitation but also as to re- 
porting. 

Third, Mr. Speaker, I want to respond 
to the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays), who 
has mentioned Watergate. One of the 
most serious shortcomings of this piece 
of legislation is that it fails to take into 
account the abuses revealed by the 
Watergate investigation. This rule would 
not make in order. amendments to the 
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bill which would be offered by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DEL CLAW- 
son) and others aimed at outlawing spe- 
cific Watergate types of abuse. I refer to 
campaign spying, and espionage, and 
that kind of thing. In my judgment, these 
are far more in need of legislative atten- 
tive than other aspects of the bill that 
comes before us. 

Let me say to the Members of the 
House that worthwhile amendments will 
be proposed; let them be considered and 
vote them up or down on their merits. I 
urge my colleagues to vote down the pre- 
vious questions so that the Members of 
this body can exercise their prerogatives 
and have free and open debate on the bill 
and its amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to a distinguished mem- 
ber of the committee, the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS) . 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the rule, and urge that the 
Committee on Rules and the Committee 
on House Administration be supported 
in their effort to produce what I believe 
can mark a milestone in major campaign 
reform legislation written by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The gentleman from [Illinois 
ANDERSON) 


(Mr. 
who has himself made a 


significant contribution to the shaping of 
public opinion on this important legisla- 
tion, remarked that the only question be- 
fore the House today was the rule. That 
is not the only question. The real ques- 
tion coming up, in my judgment, is 


whether we will have a campaign reform 
bill this year or not. For one of the rea- 
sons for the rule that has been brought 
forth by the Committee on Rules to the 
floor of the House today is to make sure, 
on the one hand, that all of the major 
matters that are in controversy or that 
may have been considered by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration are in 
fact brought before the floor of the House 
so that we will have a chance to vote on 
them while, on the other hand, assuring 
that we are not hit with such a raft of 
amendments that may be frivolous in 
nature that, with time running out in 
this session of Congress, they could pose 
a danger to the passage of effective cam- 
paign reform legislation this year. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is important to 
note, if the Members will look at the rule, 
that germane amendments to limitations 
on expenditures and contributions will be 
made in order. 

The amendment to be offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. BUTLER) 
to make bank loan endorsers contribu- 
tors is in order. Germane amendments 
to the composition of the supervisory 
board are in order, and the Fascell- 
Frenzel amendment relating to the Sup- 
ervisory Board is made in order. These 
parts of title IV which have to do with 
public financing will be made in order, 
and the rule specifically permits a vote 
on the Anderson-Udall amendment on 
public financing of congressional elec- 
tions. Committee amendments are also 
made in order under the rule. 
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There will be, therefore, this speaker, 
ample opportunity for the House to 
work its will in this bill on matters of 
substance. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion considered nearly 100 amendments 
over the many days of markup. We 
worked long and hard. 

I want to say further, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is a bipartisan bill. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) 
made contributions. Members on both 
sides of the aisle made contributions. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the 
real issue here, and I am not now going 
to take time to go into the substance of 
the major features of the bill, but the 
real issue here is: Do the Members want 
a campaign reform bill this year or not? 
If they do, then they should vote for the 
previous question and the rule. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on House 
Administration, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays), a question. 

The gentleman has stated that he 
would not object to amendments being 
offered on the floor regardless of whether 
they had been published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 1 calendar day previous 
to today. 

I would ask the gentleman from Ohio, 
does the gentleman’s statement also in- 
clude that the entire bill be open to 
amendment, and that the gentleman does 
not object to amendments to other sec- 
tions? 

Mr. HAYS. Of course not. I said any- 
thing that the rule does make in order. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I decline to 
yield any further. I am glad the gentle- 
man from Ohio clarified that, because 
we still have a closed rule before us. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Frey). 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, reference was 
just made to the position of the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Dennis) and by 
implication to other Members on our 
side of the aisle who served on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I certainly was 
proud of these men, or I was proud of 
the entire Committee on the Judiciary 
in the way they approached this issue 
of impeachment. It was obviously a tough 
issue and tore a lot of people apart. But 
these men acted on the evidence, and 
they acted within their consciences. 

Then changes of position in light of 
the new evidence was not only coura- 
geous but correct. To question this is 
to do these men a disservice. 

During this time of the debate on im- 
peachment we heard from both sides of 
the committee words like “fairness and 
justice,” words like “bipartisan ap- 
proach,” and words like “rule of law.” 

The Judiciary Committee, I think, 
acted on the whole within these concepts 
and most of us in this country were 
proud of such actions. 

I would say to my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle that we are in a 
position today where the House can con- 
tinue in the path which the Committee 
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on the Judiciary followed. Certainly, it is 
a tough vote to vote down the previous 
question and provide an open rule when 
the head of the Democratic Campaign 
Committee wants a modified closed rule. 
But your position is not nearly as tough 
as the position that many of us have been 
in and had to wrestle with. There is only 
one fair way to approach this issue. That 
is to vote down the previous question and 
open up this rule and give us a real 
chance at reform. It is something that 
we want; it is something that this coun- 
try needs. This country will not tolerate 
a double standard of conduct; one for 
impeachment of the President, the other 
for the Democratic Party and the Con- 
gress. It is time in the House for fairness, 
not partisan action. The vote will tell 
the story more than any words. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
DENT). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
moment just to say that I endorse the 
rule and the previous question on it, be- 
cause I started this little bill on its way 
with the hearings in our subcommittee 
over a long period of time. Most of the 
closed parts of the bill are matters that 
in my honest opinion have very little 
to do with campaign behavior. Most of 
them are kinds of regulations and cri- 
teria that have to be put into legislation 
for guidelines. 

The real heart of the legislation that 
all of us are interested in is the matter 
of solicitation of funds, the spending of 
funds, limitations or no limitations. I 
am going to support the rule. But I say 
to the House that ever since I started 
working on the bill before we put it up 
to the full committee, Mr. Hays took all 
of the hard work and all of the blame 
and abuse on the legislation because 
some persons do not believe one has to 
have time to work, and he had to have 
time. The Members may think this is an 
argument on a rule. Can they imagine 
what we have gone through for over 2 
years in the committee? 

I intend to offer two amendments. I 
will offer one myself and the other will 
be offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Matuis) dealing with the 
limits of spending, dealing with the total 
amounts, dealing with how much one 
can contribute and how much one can 
accept. That is what the people call re- 
form. That is what the people are inter- 
ested in. 

When we get to the floor and action on 
the bill, I hope some of us will stay 
around and let me give them the facts 
after 2 years of intense work on this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Minority Leader, the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. RHODES). 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the rule on H.R. 16090, the 
Federal Election Campaign Act Amend- 
ments of 1974, and I ask that the pre- 
vious question be voted down so that the 
rule may be amended. 

I have consistently urged enactment 
of responsible campaign reform legisla- 
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tion, and I feel it is a priority for the 
93d Congress. The House Administra- 
tion Committee has worked long to de- 
velop H.R. 16090, and while I do not 
agree with all of the committee’s pro- 
posals I commend the members for their 
diligent efforts. I cannot, however, allow 
the rule under which we will consider 
this important legislation to go unchal- 
lenged. 

In a straight partyline vote, the Com- 
mittee on Rules adopted House Resolu- 
tion 1292, a “modified closed” rule. In- 
stead of full and open consideration of 
campaign reform, the rule permits Mem- 
bers to amend only a few, specific por- 
tions of the bill. 

On such a vital issue, where real, 
workable reform is essential, it is un- 
conscionable that the major party would 
impose a gag rule. 

As set forth in the statement by the 
Republican Policy Committee, H.R. 16090 
contains many areas of serious concern. 
For that reason the House should have 
every opportunity to work its will and 
consider not just the provisions adopted 
by the House Administration Committee 
but the substantive amendments pro- 
posed by other Members of the House. 

I think it is strange, Mr. Speaker, 
of those sections which are eligible for 
amendment under this rule the section 
which have to be amended in order to 
shut off the “soft money” type of con- 
tribution is not one. In other words 
there are no amendments which can be 
offered which would shut off the kind of 
contribution which certainly is uncon- 
scionable, if not illegal. I do not know 
why it would be that any campaign re- 
form bill worthy of the name would not 
shut off the largest source of illegal aid 
that we have in the whole country. 

It has been said that this bill does 
not deal with all of the things which 
caused Watergate. That is undoubtedly 
true, but I think it is even more serious 
that it does not even deal with the type 
of opening in the artery of the political 
system which causes the hemorrhage 
which the “soft money” causes. 

I do not believe that the gentleman 
from Ohio really is getting his hats 
mixed up, and that he is wearing his hat 
as the chairman of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Committee with as much 
more pride as he wears the hat of the 
chairman of the House Administration 
Committee. I just think it is at least sus- 
pect that this “soft money” phase of 
the bill is not covered adequately. 

I ask that the previous question be 
defeated so that the proper amendments 
can be offered to make this truly a cam- 
paign reform bill which will be even- 
handed as it deals with both parties. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL). 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the rule. 

I ask the Members on our side of the 
aisle to stay with the gentleman from 
Ohio, the chairman of the committee, 
who has worked so long and arduously 
on this bill. 
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It is quite unexpected that the minor- 
ity party should at the last minute come 
up with the roadblocks that they have. 
Their actions have made this a partisan 
issue. I certainly hope that our party 
stays with the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays) and I congratulate him and his 
committee for the work which they have 
done in reporting a campaign reform 
bill that has teeth in it. H.R. 16090 is a 
strong measure, and it is a giant step 
toward improving Federal campaign 
practices. 

The bipartisan House Administration 
Committee has had an exhaustive and 
lengthy debate on this issue. They have 
spent over 4 months drafting this legis- 
lation and have considered more than 95 
amendments. Chairman Hays has been 
fair and patient with all the members 
of his committee, and everyone—Demo- 
erats and Republicans alike—have had 
ample opportunity to offer amendments 
and alternative proposals. 

The leadership considers this bill of 
highest priority in the 98d Congress. The 
American people have been waiting long 
enough for a straightforward and posi- 
tive response from the Congress on the 
numerous campaign abuses stemming 
from the Watergate affair. The Senate 
has already acted. Time is running out. 
The House must agree on an effective 
campaign reform package as a step to- 
ward restoring public confidence in 
Government. 

I believe that this bill meets that ob- 
jective. It is a solid measure, which cor- 
rects some of the abuses of campaign fi- 
nancing that were so graphically pointed 
out to all of us over the past 2 years. 
H.R. 16090 places strict limits on cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures— 
simplifies campaign reporting procedures 
and provides for public financing of the 
1976 Presidential election. 

If this badly needed reform is to be- 
come effective in time for the 1976 elec- 
tion, it must be acted upon this session. 
I repeat—time is running out. We must 
have immediate action by the House so 
that the differences with the Senate- 
passed bill can be worked out quickly in 
conference. This is why I think the rule 
is a fair and reasonable one. 

It allows for amendments to the most 
controversial sections of the bill: ex- 
penditure limits, contribution limits, 
composition of the board, public financ- 
ing of both Presidential and congres- 
sional elections, and bank loan endorsers 
as contributors. We cannot delay action. 
Public confidence in the electoral process 
will continue to erode unless we act re- 
sponsibly and expeditiously on this bill. 
If we do not adopt this rule, we will open 
up the floor to amendments that will pro- 
long interminably the debate and final 
action on this urgently needed legisla- 
tion. That would not only be self-de- 
feating, it would also be a betrayal of 
the public mandate to their representa- 
tives to act immediately on substantive 
revisions in our campaign financing laws, 

Mr. Speaker, the rule is openly fair. 
We cannot delay action. I urge all my 
colleagues to vote “aye” on the previous 
question. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
PRITCHARD). 7 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
very credibility of this Congress reform 
spirit depends upon adoption of an open 
rule for this Federal Election Campaign 
Act Amendments bill so that a number 
of crucial perfecting amendments can be 
considered. Without these amendments, 
this Congress, under the facade of re- 
form, will be passing laws that in reality 
are insufficient and incomplete. 

I have been a strong proponent of 
Federal campaign reform throughout my 
short tenure here in the House. This rule, 
House Resolution 1292, which limits con- 
sideration of perfecting amendments to 
only certain sections of the bill is inimi- 
cal to the very spirit of reform. 

Numerous crucial amendments have 
been drafted for this Federal election 
campaign reform bill. But many of these 
cannot even be considered because of 
this modified closed rule that we have 
been given by the Rules Committee. How 
are we to be able to develop the best 
possible legislation for Federal election 
campaign reform if we are unwilling to 
subject the entire bill to proper scrutiny? 
Does this Congress fear consideration of 
all these amendments? Is this true re- 
form? 

This bill in its present form is not the 
true campaign reform legislation we so 
crucially need and I cannot accept it 
until certain basic and crucial revisions 
are affected. 

Halfway measures designed to appease 
the appetite without satisfying the hun- 
ger of the times for thorough election 
campaign reform are little better than 
no pretense at reform. 

This bill fails to provide for any Fed- 
eral funding in congressional elections, 
but requires comprehensive public fi- 
nancing of Presidential election cam- 
paigns. I urge adoption of the Anderson- 
Udall amendment to eliminate this dou- 
ble standard and extend clean election 
standards to congressional races. The 
Anderson-Udall congressional matching 
amendment provides for limited public 
funds to match small private contribu- 
tions to congressional campaigns. 

I also urge adoption of the Frenzel- 
Fascell amendment to create an inde- 
pendent body to enforce compliance with 
these clean election laws and require full 
congressional accountability. 

This bill before us, H.R. 16090, limits 
congressional campaign expenditures to 
$75,000. It sounds good to the lay ear. 
But surely we are all aware that such an 
across-the-board spending limitation 
gives a nearly insurmountable advantage 
to the incumbent. 

As incumbents with the franking privi- 
lege, high profiles in our district media, 
and full time to devote to being Congress- 
men, we naturally have a tremendous 
advantage over any challenger. I have 
heard some of my colleagues estimate 
the advantage to be one of as much as 
$80,000. 

A challenger limited to spending 
$75,000 must attempt to overcome a Con- 
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gressman also spending $75,000 in addi- 
tion to his huge incumbency benefits. Is 
this limitation equitable when we know 
that a challenger must spend so much 
more than the incumbent just to be in 
the race? 

Common Cause prefers a $90,000 
spending limitation; $75,000 seems quite 
low for major congressional campaigns. 
The point is that with the present format 
of the legislation, any lowering of the 
limitation level would only exacerbate 
the disadvantage of the nonincumbent. 
Clearly we need to develop a mechanism 
to create greater equity in campaigns by 
allowing challengers to spend an amount 
to begin to counter the incumbency ad- 
vantage. The solution may be a lower 
spending limitation for the incumbent. 

I suspect that my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle are anticipating 
the predicted landslide congressional 
victories for their party this fall. So 
naturally they are anxious to pass this 
bill, heavily weighted in favor of the in- 
cumbent, which will become law next 
year with Congress heavily controlled 
by the Democratic majority. Such a bias 
to the advantage of the incumbent will 
insure their continued strength and 
domination in this body. The new elec- 
tion campaign laws would not apply to 
this fall’s election campaigns. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I believe it es- 
sential that we establish strong financial 
disclosure laws for candidates and elect- 
ed officials. To this end I am a cosponsor 
of H.R. 16195. We had hoped to offer 
that bill as the Steelman amendment to 
H.R. 16090 before us today. But to my 
distress the Parliamentarian ruled the 
proposed amendment nongermane and 
the Rules Committee refused the special 
rule necessary for its consideration. 

For the record, though, this financial 
disclosure legislation is something this 
Congress must concern itself with in the 
very near future. 

That is where we stand now with H.R. 
16090. With these necessary amendments 
we can make it an acceptable Federal 
election campaign act amendments bill; 
without these amendments the American 
people will have to wait another year for 
true election campaign reform laws. 

I urge this Congress to demand an open 
rule for consideratiun cf amendments to 
H.R. 16090. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
ARCHER). 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major responsibilities of this Congress is 
to eliminate the abuses in our Nation’s 
election processes, but the reform pro- 
posal before us is surely deficient in this 
desired result. It does have a number of 
strong points, but there are still too many 
weaknesses in the bill that can only be 
corrected by amendment. 

Unfortunately, we will not be allowed 
to offer those amendments on the House 
floor. The chairman of the House At- 
ministration Committee saw to that 
when he went before the Rules Commit- 
tee. The result is a rule allowing only the 
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five amendments he approved. Others 
will not be allowed because, by his own 
admission before the committee, they 
would not benefit Democrats. 

In my opinion, this is an irresponsible 
answer to the Nation’s plea for open elec- 
tion processes. The bill that should ac- 
complish that goal has become itself a 
closed partisan issue, As it now stands, 
there can be no amendment to restrict 
the “in-kind” contributions Democrats 
enjoy from big labor. Instead, the limi- 
tation has actually been increased from 
$100 provided in present law to $500 per 
individual. Nor can any amendment even 
be considered to restrict contributions by 
organized griups, whether they be big 
labor or big business, which deny the in- 
dividual’s right to decide which candi- 
date receives his contribution. 

According to the present bill, incum- 
bents still have too great an advantage 
over their challengers in congressional 
races. I also question whether or not 
the American people want to finance 
Presidential nominating conventions of 
political parties with their tax dollars. 

We need responsible nonpartisan 
campaign reform to guarantee fair com- 
petition in our election processés, not a 
package that simply carries the title of 
“reform” but in fact is designed to as- 
sure advantages to only one political 
party. If we indeed want true reform and 
open elections in this country, we also 
need to open up the debate and amend- 
ment procedure by which this reform leg- 
islation is written. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CONABLE). 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
jority leader apparently feels that Re- 
publican Members are throwing obstacles 
in the way of election reform. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Our 
situation typifies the dilemma of the 
minority. For too long we have been 
working and calling upon the majority 
for progress in Federal campaign legis- 
lation. Having committed ourselves in 
many ways to the concept of reform, we 
are now presented with a reform pack- 
age, credible in appearance, but inclu- 
sive of partisan mischief. What do we 
do to “throw obstacles in the way of 
reform”? We ask for the right of amend- 
ment, to protect our party procedures 
and our view of what is appropriate. To 
criticize this insistence is partisan poli- 
tics, for we have no further remedy: and 
so we must take our chances that the 
public will misinterpret 2 vote against a 
restrictive rule. I think most people 
realize this problem exists for any minor- 
ity on any issue within the control of the 
majority. I regret that the majority in 
this case has not dealt with this vital 
subject on a level above traditional 
politics. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
MAYNE). 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the attempt by moving the 
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previous question to prevent debate and 
amendment of House Resolution 1292, 
the resolution providing for considera- 
tion of H.R. 16090, the Federal Election 
Campaign Act Amendments of 1974. The 
resolution provides for a closed rule al- 
lowing only amendments of five special 
types to be considered. The Members of 
the House, as well as the Nation, have 
long awaited this legislation, one of the 
most important bills to come before the 
House in this Congress. It is completely 
inappropriate to hog-tie and hamstring 
this House through a closed rule so that 
it can not even consider the several very 
important amendments that would be 
offered to this legislation, in order to 
strengthen its provisions, improve its en- 
forceability and feasibility, fill the loop- 
holes, and correct the several defects evi- 
dent in the bill as reported. 

H.R. 16090 as reported by the House 
Administration Committee constitutes a 
substantial improvement over the present 
law regarding campaign financing and 
disclosure, and I commend the chairman 
and members of the House Administra- 
tion Committee for their work and efforts 
in preparing it and bringing it before the 
House. However, it is sadly deficient in 
several major instances. 

The Senate Select Committee on Pres- 
idential Campaign Activities—the Wa- 
tergate Committee—in its recent report 
stated that an independent Federal 
Elections Commission is the single-most 
important change needed in existing law. 
Early in May, 1973, I cosponsored intro- 
duction with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) of 
H.R. 7901, the Clean Elections Act, which 
proposed establishment of just such a 
Commission. The House Republican task 
force on election reform under the able 
chairmanship of our colleague from 
Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) in July, 1973, 
publicly recommended enactment of 
such a reform. 

I am gratified that the Chamber of 
Commerce, the White House, and such 
public-interest groups as the League of 
Women Voters, Common Cause, and Con- 
gress Watch have joined in urging enact- 
ment of this absolutely essential reform. 
I share their disappointment that the 
House Administration Committee bill in- 
stead provides for an inadequate, Con- 
gress-dominated, nonindependent mech- 
anism to administer this act. I strongly 
urge my colleagues to defeat the mo- 
tion for the previous question so that the 
Frenzel amendment establishing a more 
independent administration and enforce- 
ment agency may be given the considera- 
tion it deserves. I am a cosponsor of the 
Frenzel amendment and shall give it my 
strong support. 

The Anderson-Udall Clean Elections 
Act introduced in May of last year with 
my full support also proposed public fi- 
nancing through limited matching of pri- 
vate contributions for congressional can- 
didates. I cannot understand the present 
bill’s failure to incorporate similar pro- 
visions as a protection against candidates 
being tempted to rely on “fat-cats” and 
special interest groups for campaign fi- 
nancing in the future. I am an early co- 
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sponsor of the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDER- 
SON), which would establish a system of 
matching grants for congressional gen- 
eral elections, matching payments for 
private contributions of $50 or less, and 
I am pleased that public interest groups 
including the League of Women Voters, 
the Center for Public Financing, Com- 
mon Cause and Congress Watch all agree 
that adoption of this amendment is es- 
sential if we are to obtain true campaign 
financing reform. 

The bill contains still other deficien- 
cies which cry out for correction by floor 
amendments, amendments which will 
not be allowed unless the proposed 
closed rule is amended into an open rule. 
For example, the bill as reported ex- 
empts certain gifts-in-kind from limita- 
tions and disclosure, such as up to $500 
of unreimbursed travel expenses. Fur- 
thermore, the bill does not require the 
amount of a bank loan whose endorser 
waives repayment after an election be 
counted as part of his total allowable 
contribution. The bill’s limitations on 
special interest group contributions to 
campaigns are woefully inadequate. I 
intend to support appropriate amend- 
ments to correct these deficiencies if the 
closed rule is amended to permit such 
amendments to be offered—but we must 
first defeat any attempt to move the 
previous question and thereby prevent 
amendment of the rule. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, I 
respectfully urge all to join in defeating 
this effort to gag the membership and 
prevent it from working its will, and to 
amend the rule so that we may adopt 
these desperately needed amendments 
and enact campaign reform legislation 
of which this House can truly be proud. 
It is indeed time for this House to agree 
to effective campaign reform as a 
straight-forward response to the so- 
called Watergate abuses and a step 
toward restoring public confidence in 
Government and especially in this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HUDNUT). 

Mr. HUDNUT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, as an original cosponsor 
of the Anderson-Udall bill, on Monday, 
August 5 I submitted a statement before 
the House Rules Committee appealing to 
them to adopt an open rule on H.R. 16090 
that would permit the offering of amend- 
ments during debate on the House floor, 
including one that several of us are in- 
terested in to require complete financial 
disclosure of everyone in public life above 
the $32,000 level of income, which might 
or might not be ruled germane or might 
or might not be in the view of the House 
a good idea. They voted against this open 
rule on a straight party line vote. This 
was most disappointing even though we 
have great respect for the wisdom and 
integrity of our colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle. 

It appears the majority does not want 
to allow a bill to pass that would in any 
way discomfit or disadvantage their 
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Members on their side of the aisle who 
presently control the Congress. It ap- 
pears that they are more eager to per- 
petuate themselves than to effect true 
campaign reform, and more concerned 
about the narrow self-interest of in- 
cumbents and special groups than they 
are in the public’s interest in clean, com- 
petitive election campaigns by persons 
who are willing to be forthright and open 
with the public about their sources of in- 
come. The public should know this. They 
should be aware of the support of the 
other party for a closed rule. And they 
should also be assured that I and many 
of my colleagues on our side of the aisle 
intend to fight this issue as hard as we 
can. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
vote “no” on the previous question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I happen to be one of those Members 
not fortunate enough to serve on the 
House Administration Committee and 
who, therefore, will be foreclosed from 
an opportunity to present an amend- 
ment to this legislation, unless we get an 
open rule. I, frankly, resent that. 

It was said in the Committee on Rules 
that there were no experts on campaign 
reform. I would submit there are 435 
experts in this House on campaign re- 
form and that we all deserve some op- 
portunity to work our will on this leg- 
islation. 

Now, we had an open rule the last 
time we had campaign reform legisla- 
tion in 1971 and 1972 and we got good 
legislation out of it; at least we got leg- 
islation that is substantially better than 
what we had been operating under pre- 
viously. That is not the case with this 
proposed legislation. 

We admire and respect the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Hays). He is one 
of the cleverest and funniest speakers in 
this House and he is a man of consider- 
able power in this body; but this bill is 
merely an exercise in that power, unless 
we can get an open rule. 

This bill is also an example of his clev- 
erness. While it is called reform legis- 
lation, it strengthens the hand of the 
majority party and those groups which 
generally support that party. But it is 
bipartisan to the extent that it benefits 
incumbents of both parties. 

The funny thing about this bill is that 
it comes to the floor under a gag rule 
passed by the Rules Committee on a 
straight party-line vote. The argument 
that reform of campaigns should be 
passed under gag rule—that we cannot 
amend a bill to give the public a fairer 
share in how their campaign contribu- 
tions are to be collected, spent, and 
reported. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that this has be- 
come such a partisan bill, but perhaps 
the times make the circumstances. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I take the well with 
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less than wholehearted support for broad 
sweeping election reform legislation. I 
am really speaking only as an individual, 
for I would say the majority of my party 
would not probably not hold to that par- 
ticular position. 

I frankly would be content with some- 
thing providing for full disclosure of con- 
tributions in limited amounts, both cash, 
and in kind, closely monitored and with 
stiff penalties for violations. 

There is no simple solution to this 
problem upon which we are about to leg- 
islate. There is a wide disparity of con- 
ditions that prevail in this country. 
What is good for New York City certainly 
is not good for the hinterlands out in the 
Midwest in Peoria or in some rural 
community. 

On the expenditure side, I have to take 
a very practical stance. I am representing 
a party in the minority. How can we in 
the minority ever hope to gain majority 
status when incumbency carries with it 
so many advantages and we Republicans 
are so outnumbered here in the Congress. 
Challengers are tightly limited by this 
bill and cannot possibly compete with 
incumbents in those districts where ex- 
pensive media can make the difference. 

The Senate-passed bill is for all prac- 
tical purposes an incumbent protection 
act. All of us here today are incumbents. 
As a practical matter, none of us are 
about to give our challengers an advan- 
tage; but I think just simple equity dic- 
tates that at least we debate this overall 
question. 

I can appreciate the chairman’s con- 
cern over opening this thing up and hav- 
ing some silly amendments being offered 
here and people demagoguing all over 
the place. I should like to be the first one 
down here in the well to help fight those 
kind of silly amendments. 

I must say, Mr. Speaker that I do re- 
sent being so restricted, as we can be 
under this rule. I feel strongly, as do sev- 
eral other Members with responsible 
amendments, that our legitimate rights 
in this House are being submerged simply 
by sheer weight of political numbers. For 
that reason, I take this time to ask that 
we vote down the previous question and 
open up the rule so we may have an op- 
portunity to offer our constructive 
amendments and have them stand or fall 
on their merit after reasonable debate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, again I urge the Members of the 
House to vote down the previous question 
so that we can have open debate on this 
matter for a very important piece of leg- 
islation and the Members of the House 
can be able to work their will in the 
forming of the election process. 

The present resolution we have before 
us precludes amendments to about 95 
percent of the bill and the Members will 
not be allowed to offer amendments to 
most of the sections of the legislation 
because of the type of resolution we are 
currently considering. 

Again I urge a no vote on the previous 
auestion, so that we may have an open 
debate on this bill and the Members can 
work their will. The people of the United 
States expect no less from their Congress. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remaining 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) for the 
purpose of closing debate. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
we cannot have everything we want. I 
want debates under open rules whenever 
possible, but I also want to end a na- 
tional system of election laws that have 
brought disgrace and shame to this 
country. 

We have today an historic opportunity 
to change that system of laws, and I see 
the thing possibly going down the drain, 
and I do not like it. I would have pre- 
ferred to have debated this bill a year 
ago. I think we should have done so. I 
would have preferred to have taken 5 or 
6 days to debate it. But the clock is run- 
ning and we are confronted with a con- 
dition where we are going to adjourn for 
a recess in a week or 2 weeks or 3 weeks. 
The Senate is probably going to start an 
all day program on the impeachment 
trial, and we have some tough choices. 

One choice is to conform to procedural 
purity here and probably lose a bill which 
has 95 percent of what I want and what 
I think the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ANDERSON) wants and those who have 
supported this long bipartisan effort 
want. The other choice is to do something 
we do not like to do and support—not a 
closed rule—this is a modified open 
rule—which takes two pages in the rule 
to list the kinds of things, parts of the 
bill that are open for debate. So we can 
stand on procedural purity on one side 
and lose an historic opportunity. I re- 
luctantly decline to be a party to such a 
destructive choice. 


Let me make a couple of things clear. 
Most of the points in dispute; most of 
the points mentioned are either in the 
law, the kind of things the gentleman 
from Colorado talked about such as spy- 
ing, dirty tricks, these kinds of things, 
are in the law and people have gone to 
jail for violating them; or they are in 
the bill; or they are made open for de- 
bate and amendment in the rule. 

The rule provides that the Anderson- 
Udall public financing amendment is 
available for debate; the Frenzel-Fascell, 
supervisory authority is open for debate. 
The amounts for limitation of spending 
and contributions are open for debate. 
The Butler amendment to take care of 
the problem of bank loans is open for 
amendment and debate. 

So, what are we talking about here? 
We are talking about losing an historic 
opportunity, because we are insisting of 
some kind of theoretical procedural 
sanctity and we are going to end up with 
a fiasco here this afternoon where we 
lose an opportunity we have all fought 
for. I do not think we ought to do that. 
I think we ought to support this most 
sensible, modified, open rule in this case. 
Before this day is out we will have sent 
on to conference with the Senate a darn 
good bill. In that conference, many of the 
other things my friends are concerned 
about can be corrected. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the gentleman from Ari- 
zona for yielding to me. 

I have the same problem with open 
rules as the gentleman has expressed 
having himself, but I am convinced of 
the mood of the House, having listened 
to this debate and having followed the 
media reporting of this matter and rule, 
the mood which prevails in this House 
today is one of few of the media and 
that with a completely open rule, there 
are going to be totally unworkable and 
unrealistic amendments offered which 
this Congress will not have the courage 
to resist. Emotions and fear of being 
against reform with prevail. 

We will have an unworkable bill which 
will guarantee each of us 4-year terms— 
2 years when we are elected and 2 years 
in jail, because nobody can comply with 
what I think we will be faced with. Let 
us use some commonsense for a change. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of [Mllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. 

For the record, I would like to address 
myself to the gentleman from Ohio, the 
chairman of the committee, who re- 
marked that somehow an amendment I 
offered to the 1971 Campaign Finance 
Act was responsible for Watergate. 

The hearings on that act began in 
June 1971; it was reported to the House 
in October 1971; it was not brought to 
the floor until December 1971; it was 
stalled in conference until mid-January 
1972; so that we did not get an effective 
date for enactment until April 1972. 

I think the record shows who is re- 
sponsible for the fact that we have 
Watergate. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly agree with 
every word the gentleman from Arizona 
has said. This is a much stronger bill 
than the Senate bill, and a far stronger 
bill than the cynics thought this Con- 
gress would enact. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

I want to join in his comments. I sup- 
port this rule because every major issue 
has been considered or is reachable by 
amendment. There are obviously many 
other amendments which could be of- 
fered but in the interest of passing in 
this session of Congress the important 
reforms contained in this bill and leave 
for later additional improvements. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona has expired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
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opposition to the adoption of the closed 
rule, House Resolution 1292, which would 
provide for consideration of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act Amendments of 
1974. While the House Administration 
Committee has worked for some time on 
this measure, and has reported a bill to 
the floor of the House which will pro- 
vide for significant reform, I would agree 
with many of my colleagues that it is in- 
appropriate to consider a bill of this im- 
portance with a closed rule. It is clear 
that at a time when both the country 
and the Congress are attempting to re- 
cover from the excessive campaign prac- 
tices of past elections, all Members of the 
House of Representatives should have the 
opportunity to offer amendments which 
they sincerely believe will correct certain 
deficiencies in the measure as reported 
by the committee. 

One major provision of the bill as re- 
ported by the committee which should be 
corrected would place a limitation of 
$5,000 on the contributions of political 
committees to candidates for Federal of- 
fice. The definition of a political commit- 
tee clearly includes the National and 
State committees of both major parites, 
and this action if approved by the House 
would significantly weaken the two-party 
system as we know it in this country. I 
would support those Members of the 
House who feel that National and State 
committees of major parties should be 
excluded from the definition of political 
committee for the purposes of contribu- 
tion limitations. 

Throughout the history of this Repub- 
lic political parties have been important 
institutions in our political process and 
have provided a measure of stability in 
our political system. If the opportunity 
was offered, I would join with the minor- 
ity members of the House Administration 
Committee in supporting an amendment 
which would provide for continued vi- 
ability of our national and State parties 
so that they may assist candidates as 
the need arises, and to provide for the 
continuation of the two party system in 
this country. This is just illustrative of 
many other areas of this legislation 
which should be strengthened by the 
adoption of constructive floor amend- 
ments, including those sections dealing 
with special interest groups, and the in- 
ability of the committee to deal affec- 
tively with the problems associated with 
in kind contributions. 

I would hope that my colleagues will 
realize that the people of this country 
will be watching what we in the Congress 
do in the area of campaign reform legis- 
lation, and it should be incumbent upon 
us to provide for a thorough and complete 
discussion of this bill and of all amend- 
ments which would strengthen the pro- 
visions of the legislation. I hope that my 
colleagues will vote to oppose the adop- 
tion of this rule and will vote to provide 
for an open rule instead. To do any less 
is political cynicism disguised as “re- 
form.” 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to debate of the 
campaign reform bill under the restric- 
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tive procedures proposed by the House 
Rules Committee. 

I do so because I am deeply disturbed 
that the leigslation approved by the 
House Administration Committee does 
not include the provisions of my own 
Election Campaign Espionage bill which 
would outlaw political spying in elec- 
tion campaigns. 

This bill, which I introduced last year, 
is designed to prohibit individuals from 
interfering in the political campaign of 
any other candidate. It would prohibit 
the use of contributions for the commis- 
sion of any illegal act such as wiretap- 
ping, electronic surveillance, burglary, 
or other such activities. 

And, it makes it a felony to cover up 
any violation of Federal election laws. 

It is his type of repugnant political 
activity that we must be seeking to end 
and I believe we should go ahead and do 
so directly rather than indirectly 
through other controls. 

I believe very strongly in the concept 
embodied by my bill because the type 
of behavior known as “Watergate” has 
no place in the American election proc- 
ess and is completely contrary to our 
system of free and open elections. 

Bill Stodart, my administrative as- 
sistant who passed away last month, 
worked quite closely with me in the 
process of developing this proposal. 

He did the basic research needed to 
perfect the language and achieve the 
goal we both sought to reach. 

It was his keen sense of the need for 
morality to retain and improve Amer- 
ica’s participatory democracy that 
helped to come up with the idea for this 
legislation and get it into final form. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr, FRENZEL) offered my 
proposal as an amendment in the com- 
mittee but it was not accepted. If pos- 
sible amendments are prohibited when 
the bill is considered on the fioor of the 
House, it will be impossible to offer this 
amendment to outlaw “‘dirty tricks” and 
coverups. 

The gentleman from Minnesota has 
been most helpful in trying improve the 
bill before us. It is a “dirty trick” to 
prevent the House from considering 
amendments to a bill of this nature. 

Therefore, I urge the House to reject 
the rule and allow a more stringent 
regulation of conduct in political cam- 
paigns to be included in this measure. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of House Resolution 1292. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on or- 
dering the previous question. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER, Before the Chair goes 
into the question, he desires to state that 


the monitor on the Republican side is 

not in order. The Chair has tried to see 

if we could get up a substitute monitor 

hug apparently there is not sufficient 
e. 


While the Chair could order the vote 
taken by rollcall, the Chair thinks that 
both sides can use the Democratic moni- 
tor and can alternate in the use of the 
monitor and save that much time. There- 
fore, the Chair will ask the Democratic 
operator and monitor to alternate with 
the Republican operator and monitor. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from New York rise? 

Mr. WYDLER. I just want to make it 
clear to the Chair that in coming onto 
the House floor at 12 o’clock, I informed 
the clerks of the House that the Repub- 
lican monitor was not working. That was 
within a few minutes after noon today. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not in- 
formed about that until 2 minutes ago. 
The Chair is the proper person to be 
advised of things of this sort. 

The Chair is going to order that the 
vote on the previous question be taken 
by electronic device. 

Without objection, a recorded vote was 
ordered on the motion for the previous 
question. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 219, noes 190, 
not voting 25, as follows: 


[Roll No. 457] 
AYES—219 


Drinan 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Bilberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn, 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg, 
Green, Pa, 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Hewkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 
Chappell 
Clark 
Collins, Til. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniel, Dan 


Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long, La, 
Long, Md, 
Luken 
McCormack 
McFall 
McKay 
Macdonald 


Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 


Mitchell, Md, 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Morgan 

Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 


Daniels, 

Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, 8.0. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 


Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmetier 
Kazen 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reid 
Reuss 
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Riegle 
Ro 


g 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, Pa. 

se 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 


Abdnor 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 
Bennett 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla, 
Butler 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Robert 

W., Jr. 
Davis, Wis, 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Fish 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 


Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
‘Traxler 
Udall 


NOES—190 


Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Gilman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanrahan 

Hastings 

Hechler, W. Va. 

Heckler, Mass, 


Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kuykendall 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lent 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mallary 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Miller 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Obey 
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Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
White 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


O’Brien 
Parris 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Powell, Ohio 
Price, Tex, 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Robinson, Va, 
Robison, N.Y. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 

Ruth 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Schneebell 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Skubitz 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Dl. 
Young, 8.C. 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT VOTING—25 


Biaggi 
Brasco 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Davis, Ga. 
Diggs 
Downing 
Fulton 
Gray 


Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Holifield 
McSpadden 
Mollohan 
Owens 

Podell 


Rarick 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Scherle 
Stubblefield 
Teague 
Vander Jagt 
Wylie 
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So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Fulton with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. McSpadden. 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Stubble- 
field. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Harsha. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Dayis of Georgia with Mr. Hansen of 
Idaho. 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Scherle. 

Mr. Owens with Mr. Wylie. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Vander Jagt. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Holifield. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 330, nays 78, 
not voting 26, as follows: 


[Roll No. 458] 
YEAS—330 


Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dent 
Devine 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Til, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 


Guyer 

Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hogan 

Holt 
Eoltzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 


Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Tl. 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 

Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 

Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 


Gunter 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeter 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 


Maraziti 
Martin, N.C, 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Milford 
Miller 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall, Ohto 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill, 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 


Poage 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 


Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Blackburn 
Bray 

Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 

Davis, Wis. 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Erlenborn 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 


Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 


Roncalio, Wyo. 


Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
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Froehlich 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
King 
Kuykendall 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Lott 
McCollister 
McEwen 
Madigan 
Martin, Nebr. 
Michel 
Mosher 
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Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Nl, 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Myers 

Obey 

Parris 
Powell, Ohio 
Rhodes 
Rousselot 
Schneebeli 
Shoup 
Shuster 
Skubitz 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Symms 
Treen 
Wilson, Bob 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young, Fila. 
Young, S.C. 
Zion 


NOT VOTING—26 


Biagel 
Brasco 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 


Evins, Tenn. 


Gray 

Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Holifield 
McSpadden 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mollohan 
Owens 


Patman 
Podeli 
Rarick 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Scherle 
Vander Jagt 
Waldie 
Wylie 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Downing with Mr. Holifield. 
Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Hanna. 
Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Mc- 


Spadden. 


Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 


Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Rarick. 
Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Gray. 
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Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Scherle. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Waldie with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Wylie. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 1974, TO 
FILE CERTAIN PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules have until midnight to- 
morrow night, Thursday, August 8, 1974, 
to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 15405, DEPART- 
MENT OF TRANSPORTATION AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1975 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the managers may 
have until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report on the bill (H.R. 15405), 
making appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1974 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 16090) to impose overall 
limitations on campaign expenditures 
and political contributions; to provide 
that each candidate for Federal office 
shall designate a principal campaign 
committee; to provide for a single re- 
porting responsibility with respect to 
receipts and expenditures by certain po- 
litical committees; to change the times 
for the filing of reports regarding cam- 
paign expenditures and political con- 
tributions; to provide for public financ- 
ing of Presidential nominating conven- 
tions and Presidential primary elections; 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 16090, with 
Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays) will 
be recognized for 1 hour, and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) will 
be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to take as 
little time in general debate as possible. 
There is usually not a very heavy at- 
tendance, and I think we will get down 
to the crux of the disagreements, if any, 
under the 5-minute rule. 

I want to quickly run through the gen- 
eral provisions of the bill. 

There are questions that Members 
have, and I will yield myself more time 
in an attempt to answer them. 

In title I, the Criminal Code amend- 
ments, we have these limits of $1,000 per 
election by any person to a candidate. A 
“person,” of course, is a broad term un- 
der the law. There is a $5,000 limit per 
election on contributions to candidates 
for Federal office by multicandidate 
committees. That would be the Democra- 
tic Campaign Committee, the Republican 
Campaign Committee, et cetera. 

There is a $25,000 limit on the amount 
one individual may contribute in one year 
to all candidates. In other words, if a 
man wanted to contribute $1,000 to 25 
candidates, he could do it, and then the 
ball game is over for him. 

This gets away from the type of $2.5 
million contributions and $1 million con- 
tributions that were had on both sides 
the last time, and of course, if the bill 
stays as it is, there will be no contri- 
butions in Federal elections because we 
propose to fund them out of the income 
tax checkoff. 

The expenditure limits are set overall 
in this way: The President for the gen- 
eral election, $20 million; for the pri- 
mary election, $10 million; for the Sen- 
ate, $75,000 or 5 cents times the popu- 
lation of the State, whichever is larger; 
in the House, $75,000 in each primary and 
general election. 

Expenditure limitations would be in- 
creased by the cost of living escalation. 

There is a prohibition against a can- 
didate spending more than $25,000 of 
his own funds in an election. That, of 
course, includes the candidate, his wife, 
and members of his immediate family. 

We allow an exemption for slatecards 
and sample ballots being exempted from 
the reporting requirement. The reason 
for that is that in very, very many geo- 
graphical areas of this country there are 
counties with a population of 20,000, 
30,000, and 40,000 where the parties in 
the county on both sides put out a sample 
ballot. I will use, for example, one county 
in my district in Ohio which has a popu- 
lation of 16,000 people. You can buy 
16,000 sample ballots, even at today’s 
prices, for less than $300 if you buy them 
from the people who print the ballots. 

In Ohio the law requires anything 
labeled “sample ballot” to have the 
names of every candidate for both par- 
ties on it. 

Mr. Chairman, under the old law, if 
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that party spent $300 in this year's elec- 
tion for sample ballots, which would be 
one for every household in the county, 
they would be forced, under the penalty 
of fine and imprisonment, whether they 
knew it or not, to report to the Federal 
Election Commission that they had spent 
$20 on my behalf, for instance, because 
there are 15 candidates this year in my 
district on the ballot. 

That is the kind of little thing that 
is one of the technical violations, of 
which there are literally thousands, that 
we are trying to eliminate by what seems 
to me to be a rather sensible exemption. 

Under the Disclosure Act we simplify 
the reporting requirements. We provide 
for a single 10-day preelection report in- 
stead of the 5-day and 15-day report that 
the present law provides. The reason we 
did that is simply because the 5-day 
provision was not realistic. By the time 
you got your books closed, got your re- 
port made, and got it down here and 
the clerk put it on his computer and it 
was recorded, it was difficult to get copies 
in by election day. 

So we did away with this. We now 
make one report mandatory 10 days be- 
fore election and another 30 days after 
election. 

I think the Members are also going to 
be delighted to know that we have elim- 
inated these reports which had to 
come quarterly, most of which said, zero, 
zero, zero, but which had to be notarized 
and sent in. In any quarter in any year 
in which you do not spend $1,000 in that 
quarter, you do not make a report until 
the end of the year, wher you make a 
cumulative report. If you spent over 
$1,000 in a quarter, you have to file a 
report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays) has 
expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we waive quarterly re- 
ports if they fall within the 10 days of 
a pre- or post-election report. In other 
words, if a quarterly report came within 
10 days or 30 days after election, you just 
combine them and make one report. 

We require each candidate to have a 
principal campaign committee. I am 
going to take a little time to explain that. 
If you have nine counties in the district 
or nine wards in the city and you want 
to have a committee in each ward, that 
is all right, but you have got to designate 
one committee as your principal com- 
mittee. All of those country or ward 
committees have to report whatever they 
spend in your name to the principal com- 
mittee, and the principal committee is 
responsible and must make the report 
to the reporting authority. 

Mr. Chairman, we have agreed, by a 
committee amendment, with the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) and 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Fas- 
CELL), as well as other Members—the 
committee agreed to it this morning— 
that the committee will offer an amend- 
ment on the composition of the board, 
which will be as follows: The board will 
b. composed of six people, four voting 
members and two nonvoting members. 
The four voting members will be ap- 
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pointed, two by the Speaker of the House 
and two by the Vice President of the 
United States. 

I wish to tell the Members that we 
included the Vice President of the United 
States in an effort to be eminently fair 
to the minority side, because normally 
those appointments are made by the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, and they are 
both Democrats. However, we stipulate 
that those appointees must be, one from 
each party in both cases, and to that are 
added the Clerk of the House and the 
Secretary of the Senate as nonvoting 
members of the Board, for the purpose 
of being there and being in on the pro- 
mulgation of rules and regulations and 
being available for Members to consult 
as to what are the proper procedures so 
that one can make out his report and 
have some real feeling that he is within 
the law. 

We also have compromised another 
thing in the bill which will be offered 
as a committee amendment. Under the 
old bill the reporting authority got to- 
gether and made rules and regulations 
and they changed the law. It was 5 days 
and 15 days, but by regulation they 
changed it to 22 days and 12 days. We do 
not think that ought to be done. We had 
in there that any rules or regulations 
they made could be vetoed by either com- 
mittee, but we decided that raised a 
constitutional question. So, by commit- 
tee amendment, we will change that so 
that anything they promulgate can be 
vetoed within 30 days by a vote of either 
House of the Congress. 

In other words, it would probably be 
referred to the committee. If they 
thought it worthwhile, they would bring 
it to the House for a vote. 

In title II we amend the Hatch Act so 
as to allow State and local government 
employees to participate on a voluntary 
arie in certain partisan political activi- 

es. 

We strengthen and expand the exist- 
ing dollar checkoffs now limited to the 
financing of Presidential elections. The 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS) 
will explain this later in detail. We make 
the dollar checkoff self-perpetuating to 
assure that the money may be used with- 
in the election, and we set aside $20 mil- 
lion for each major political party. We 
define major political parties and minor 
political parties, and something will be 
available for the minor political parties. 

The definition of a minor political par- 
ty is one that got 5 percent of the vote 
in. the last election. As I say, there is 
$20 million for each major party in the 
State, and they may not raise any money 
privately, and they may not spend more 
than $20 million, which must be spent 
again through a designated single com- 
mittee, which may be the national com- 
mittee or it may be another, but it must 
be one single committee, and they will 
not be out running all over the country, 
raising money. 

Finally, we put in the law that political 
committees with no gross income for the 
taxable year would not be required to 
file income tax returns for that year. The 
IRS rules that whether you made a nickel 
or not you had to file a return. 
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Well, I was chairman around here 
many years ago when the Committee on 
Excess Government Paperwork was 
formed, and I think this was excess gov- 
ernment paperwork. Anybody who does 
not have any income does not have to 
file a return, so why should a political 
committee which has no income be 
forced to file a return? We just wiped it 
out. That is one of the reasons of the 
waiver on points of order in the rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I have touched on the 
high points, and other Members will ex- 
plain in greater detail other sections. 
The members of the committee will be 
available to answer any questions that 
other Members may have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio serves as the chair- 
man of the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee, and the gentle- 
man and I are friendly adversaries in 
the sense that one of my responsibilities 
around here is chairman of the Repub- 
lican Campaign Committee. 

I have one question. The gentleman 
stated that there is a $5,000 limitation 
on contributions to candidates for Fed- 
eral office by committees other than 
one’s “principal” campaign committees, 
and the gentleman from Ohio I think in 
the course of his general debate a mo- 
ment ago likened the congressional com- 
mittees to some of the better known 
recognized special interest groups. What 
was the rationale in the treatment of 
those kinds of committees as though 
they are on a par with the respective 
congressional campaign committees we 
chair? 

I would like to think our respective 
national committees, senatorial and con- 
gressional campaign committees, could 
be looked upon in a special way—even in 
this bill. Why oould we not have been 
excluded from this limitation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute in order to an- 
swer the question posed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) . 

Mr. Chairman, I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Dlinois—and I understand 
that this is a complicated matter—that 
the rationale was in trying *o make a 
distinction between the different candi- 
date committees—and it was not my 
contention, and I want to make a little 
legislative history here, and I do not 
think it was the intention of the commit- 
tee, to include whatever services we give 
to any candidate as far as the $5,000 is 
concerned. 

In other words, if you furnish a can- 
didate with a voting record, or my vot- 
ing record, or if I furnish a candidate 
with the gentleman’s, that is not in- 
cluded. We were talking about the way 
I understood it, and I believe that is the 
intent—a cash contrbiution to the can- 
didate’s campaign. 
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Mr. MICHEL. Strictly a financial con- 
tribution under an information and edu- 
cational allowance, or whatever we might 
call it; but the inhouse kind of contribu- 
tions that our respective committees 
have been accustomed to making can- 
didates or to incumbents would be ex- 
cluded? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

It is my belief that they are not in- 
cluded—just the cash contributions. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

As the gentleman knows, when he ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee, I 
raised a question relative to the defini- 
tion of the term “any election” as used 
in section 101. I raise the question for 
the reason that, while setting the limita- 
tion on the amount that any person may 
contribute, the term “any election” is 
used, in setting the maximum for ex- 
penditures that any candidate may 
make, the term “any campaign for 
nomination for election, or for election” 
is used. 

Mr. HAYS. May I say to the gentle- 
man I do not have the section at my 
fingertips, but there is a section in there 
defining elections, and in the definition 
of election as the term is used, it means 
any primary, any runoff, and any gen- 
eral election. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. That is fine. For 
the purpose of establishing legislative 
history, I thought I should raise the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYS. It is also in the bill in the 
definition. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I will remind the 
gentleman that the definition merely re- 
fers to existing law, which is not printed 
in the bill itself. 

Mr. HAYS. But in the Ramseyer re- 
port it is there, and it is defined that way. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. I appreciate the chair- 
man’s yielding to me. 

I should like to have him explain, if 
he would, the question I raised with him 
before that apparently requires new po- 
litical parties to have to accumulate 5 
percent of the vote, which means that 
it would have to go from 0 percent to in 
excess of 5 percent. I know that it is in 
existing legislation, and is continued in 
the bill. 

Mr. HAYS. Let me say that there is 
defined in there—and one of the other 
Members is going into it in.depth—ma- 
jor party and minor party—and a minor 
party is one which accumulated 5 per- 
cent—and new parties. A minor party, 
to be called a minor party and to be eligi- 
ble, must have gotten the 5 percent in 
the last election, but that is subject to 
amendment. That is in one of the sec- 
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tions that is open, and it could be 
amended. 

Mr. CONYERS. The gentleman from 
Ohio perceives, then, the problem I am 
raising? 

Mr. HAYS. I do. 

Mr. CONYERS. We are precluding new 
parties from getting started. Both of the 
major parties in the United States pried 
themselves from splinter groups or from 
different political formations and en- 
tities. What we are now requiring is that 
these new parties, to get the benefit of 
public financing—as important and vital 
as it is—we are now in effect requiring 
to grow to at least 5 percent or die. I 
think that is a very serious situation that 
ought to be gone into very carefully by 
the Chairman and the Members. 

Mr. HAYS. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that I respect his position. He and 
I may have a fundamental philosophical 
disagreement about this without affect- 
ing our friendship. I personally would 
like to do anything I can to protect the 
two-party system, because I am too 
familiar with too many European coun- 
tries that have multiparty systems that 
have degenerated into almost anarchy. 
There will be provisions for debate on 
this under the 5-minute rule. There will 
be provision for amendment, and I do 
not want to use more time because I 
have promised a lot of time; but I will be 
glad to discuss it further with the gentle- 
man under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. CONYERS. Before we get into the 
5-minute rule, the 5-minute rule, as I 
see it practiced on the floor, is that after 
we start the 5-minute rule, a great num- 
ber of Members will decide that we ought 
to cut off the 5-minute rule—and I am 
referring to the $90 billion Department 
of Defense bill that was just considered 
yesterday. 

Mr. HAYS. I will assure the gentleman 
that he will have 5 minutes if I have to 
get it and give it to him myself. 

Mr. CONYERS. I am not only con- 
cerned about getting the 5 minutes but I 
am equally concerned about the provi- 
sions that limit new and small parties 
which ought to be thoroughly consid- 
ered in passing this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman yielding. I 
wanted to ask my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, did he vote for the 
closed rule? 

Mr. CONYERS. I think that is an 
irrelevant question. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I do not think so. 
As a matter of fact, it is a most relevant 
question because an open rule would 
have guaranteed the gentleman from 
Michigan more adequate time for appro- 
priate amendments. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Dicxmyson), the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, let 
me say at the beginning that I want to 
compliment the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays) and the membership of our com- 
mittee for the conscientious hard work 
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that they have put forth in bringing 
forward this bill. We had 21 different 
sessions on markup. We charged up the 
hill many times and charged back down 
again, and we charged up on the same 
hill again. There are many things in this 
bill that are good, that are salutary, that 
are needed. 

There are many things in this bill that 
I object to that I would like very much 
to see removed from the bill. For in- 
stance, I favor some of the spending 
limitations, but on the question of cam- 
paign expenditures for Members of Con- 
gress I think that the amount is exces- 
sive. We voted I do not know how many 
different times on different figures and 
they ranged anywhere from $150,000 per 
election down to as low as $50,000 or 
even less, We finally settled on the figure 
of $60,000 per election. We tried to take 
into account the differences in rural 
areas and metropolitan areas or indus- 
trialized areas and agricultural areas in 
trying to work some equity because we 
realize the situation is different from 
Manhattan, say, to the rural areas of 
my 13 counties, and it costs more in some 
areas. 

I felt that $60,000 was the most equita- 
ble figure we could have settled on. After 
we voted on it, it came up again and 
then we voted on $75,000. I can support 
the $75,000, but if an amendment is of- 
fered I will vote to go back to $60,000, 
because this means $50,000 per election, 
which means every time we vote. 

It means that if there is a primary, 
that is $75,000. Then if there is a runoff 
a month later, that is $75,000, or a total 
of $150,000 which we will have spent 
right there. It is not a pass through and 
it is not cumulative, but we can spend 
$75,000 per election there or $150,000 
total for the primary and runoff, and 
then it there is a general election, that is 
another $75,000, and if there is a runoff 
after that general election, as is per- 
mitted in some States, there is another 
$75,000, and it is up to $300,000 for a 
seat in the Congress, which I think is 
too high. 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offered an amendment in the 
committee which reduced the amount of 
expenditure per election to $42,500. The 
gentleman supported that, and I would 
appreciate the gentleman’s support in 
this instance as on that date. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
might be appropriate to make the obser- 
vation that in the last election the chal- 
lengers who defeated incumbents spent 
on the average, $120,000 to defeat the 
incumbents. I subscribe to the gentle- 
man’s personal view and hope that we 
could keep campaign expenditures down 
to a minimum in each one of our districts, 
but the facts of life prove that the only 
way one can possibly unseat those of us 
who are incumbents with our built-in 
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advantages, and this was particularly 
true in 1972, is to spend considerable 
sums of money. So the $42,500, while 
good talk for the folks back home, is one 
of those kinds of amendments I referred 
to during the consideration of the rule as 
rather ridiculous and it will put the 
Members unfairly to the mast on the 
floor when we get under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. 

Mr. Chairman, moving right along 
now, there are other features of the bill 
I find most repugnant and objectionable. 
For instance, on the financing of na- 
tional conventions out of the public till, 
there is $2 million set aside here to 
finance the national conventions. 

This is bad for many reasons. They 
say, “If you do not want it, we will make 
it optional.” The Democrats say, “We 
want it. You don’t have to take it if you 
don’t want it.” 

We can find going through the whole 
thread of this bill the partisanship, I 
suppose, which is part of this ball game; 
but let me remind all of us that with 
the pursestrings goes control. That is a 
simple axiom of life that we cannot 
change. 

When Federal funds go in, sooner or 
later we will have Federal control. We 
will find when the Federal Government 
starts financing purely partisan cam- 
paigns and elections, then they will start 
setting parameters of how many dele- 
gates we are going to have, the com- 
position of the delegates. Ultimately we 
will find there are some disadvantaged 
ones that say, “We don’t have the money 
to serve as a delegate.” So we will see 
the Federal Government paying the sal- 
aries and transportation expenses of 
delegates to go to national conventions, 
all out of the taxpayers’ pocket. This is 
one of the things I am adamantly op- 
posed to. I think it is wrong. The tax- 
payers of the United States should not 
finance national conventions. 

We heard the statement a bit earlier 
that do not let procedural purity keep 
us from this historical chance. This his- 
torical chance to what, to freeze in the 
incumbents? Procedural purity, and the 
thing I objected to when we were dis- 
cussing the bill and the reason I wanted 
to vote it down under the discussion of 
the rule, I wanted to vote down the rule, 
because for the first time we required a 
proposed amendment to be printed 24 
hours or a calendar day in advance and 
then moved immediately into the bill 
without preserving that 24 hours for the 
Members to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

This is ludicrous. This means any- 
body that did not guess or hear or pick 
up a rumor yesterday that we were go- 
ing to pass this rule today, if he did not 
have inside information and get his 
amendment in the Recorp yesterday, 
even though it is germane, even though 
it is acceptable in every other way, he 
cannot offer it today. 

I think this is bad procedure. I think 
we are setting a bad precedent. I can- 
not imagine the Committee on Rules set- 
ting up this rule without at least guar- 
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anteeing 24 hours to a person to avail 
himself of this opportunity, but they did 
so. That was one good reason I think for 
opening up the rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we need cam- 
paign reform. I think there are many 
good areas in here. I was very pleased to 
hear the chairman of our full committee 
in the colloquy with the gentleman from 
Illinois saying it was not intended that 
the overhead expense of the two cam- 
paign committees, such as salaries, rent 
and heat and so forth, be prorated in 
donations and given to the various in- 
cumbents that they serve, but only the 
cash contributions were to be intended; 
but as I pointed out in my special views 
in the report, in setting up the authority, 
whatever the authority there is to over- 
see and carry out the aims and wishes of 
this bill, we must be careful that in the 
name of reform we do not drive out and 
scare people away, good dedicated honest 
people who are interested in the Govern- 
ment of this country, scare them out of 
politics by stringing so many trip wires 
that they do not know if they are going 
to jail or not if they are a candidate or 
even helping a candidate. 

I did serve on the special subcommit- 
tee that was set up to monitor elections 
by the Congress. The Clerk of this House 
certified over 5,000 violations of the last 
election law of the House of Representa- 
tives alone, over 5,000 violations to the 
Justice Department for investigation 
and/or prosecution. 

I am very fearful if we are not careful 
in setting up whatever authority is to 
control this, if we do not get somebody 
knowledgeable and sympathetic and with 
commonsense, if we set up a Commis- 
sion that is going to be headhunters, we 
are all going to be in danger of what the 
gentleman from Louisiana said earlier, 
We will be serving two sentences, one for 
2 years in the Congress and one for 2 
years in jail. 

So, let us be very careful in consider- 
ing what we are doing here. I am anxious 
to get a good campaign bill, and I hope 
I can vote for this on final passage. 

But, some of the abuses in here, some 
of the things provided for such as public 
financing of some of these elections, 
make the bill ridiculous, in my opinion. 
To think the taxpayers should finance 
me in my campaign, or my opponent and 
considering the proliferation of candi- 
dates that are going to emerge as soon 
as they find out there is tax money in- 
volved, is staggering, I cannot think of 
a better business to go into than the 
public relations business for political 
campaigns. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. MINISH). 

Mr. MINISH. I thank the chairman 
for yielding. Mr. Chairman, under the 
Campaign Reporting Act of 1971, the 
American Federation of Teachers filed a 
report showing they distributed close to 
$70,000 to different Members of Congress 
and to certain other groups. I was 
charged with that entire amount. 

I brought it to the attention of the 
Clerk of the House, and he said the rea- 
son they did that was because in the 
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report that they filed, they said they 
were supporting Senator MONDALE, and 
myself, so I was credited with the en- 
tire amount. 

My question is this: Could that happen 
under this legislation? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will say absolutely 
not. It should not have happened under 
the old legislation. There were many 
cases exactly like this in the country. 
Certain groups would make contribu- 
tions to more than one candidate, but 
the candidates in turn would say they 
received money but had not named that 
group as their contributor. 

The gentleman evidently named the 
Federation of Teachers and he prob- 
ably turned the name in showing that 
the organization had contributed to him. 
However, they also sent in a report stat- 
ing the amount of money they have 
spent, Having no other names, and the 
gentleman having admitted that was his 
contributor, they turned it all into his 
account. This happened in many situa- 
tions all over the country. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, as I look 
around the floor, there are at least eight 
Members here who received money from 
the American Federation of Teachers 
AFL-CIO that I was credited with. I only 
received $250. 

Mr. DENT. The only advice I can give 
the gentleman is to go see the Clerk. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 11 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS) - 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 16090, the Federal 
Elections Campaign Amendments of 
1974. 

I would first like to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay special tribute to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 
Mr. Hays worked diligently day after 
day in the markup sessions on the bill 
and if major campaign reform legisla- 
tion is passed by Congress this year, 
much of the credit will be due to WAYNE 
Hays. 

Because the gentleman from Ohio has 
been subjected to considerable criticism 
on this matter, I believe it only fair to 
make the point I have just made. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the House 
Administration Committee have worked 
long and hard on this bill. We considered 
almost 100 amendments, offered by both 
Republicans and Democrats, and we have 
reported to the House what I believe to 
be a very sound campaign reform bill— 
one which will significantly improve and 
strengthen current law. 

To quote from a letter to me of July 
25, 1974, from the able codirectors of the 
Center for Public Financing of Elections, 
Susan B. King and Neal Gregory, follow- 
ing the action of the House Administra- 
tion Committee in reporting H.R. 16090— 

We would like to commend you and your 
colleagues on the House Administration for 
the months of work which resulted in yes- 
terday'’s reporting out of the Campaign Re- 
form Bill. 

... Your action in moving to clean up the 
way in which we finance Federal elections 
was a very positive response to the current 
crisis of confidence in government. This is 
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a good bill of which the Committee can be 
proud. 


Mr. Chairman, the existing campaign 
finance laws include the Federal Elec- 
tions Campaign Act of 1971, the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund Act, 
and certain portions of the United States 
Criminal Code, The most significant of 
these is, of course, the Federal Elections 
Campaign Act, which calls for the dis- 
closure of campaign expenditures and 
contributions. 

Although the Federal Elections Cam- 
paign Act has only been in effect for little 
over 2 years, it has become apparent that 
certain provisions of the law need to be 
strengthened. Further, the law failed to 
reach one of the most serious campaign 
finance problems—the excessive in- 
fluence of big money in political cam- 
paigns. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee bill 
meets these problems by improving the 
disclosure requirements of the Federal 
Elections Campaign Act and by pro- 
viding for a Board of Supervisory Offi- 
cers to strengthen the enforcement of 
campaign finance laws. To meet the 
problem of spiraling campaign expendi- 
tures and the excessive influence of big 
money, the bill sets strict limits on cam- 
paign expenditures and contributions. 
And to limit the influence of big money 
in the area which, I believe, offers the 
greatest potential for abuse—all phases 
of election to the office of President—the 
committee bill strengthens the existing 
dollar check-off law with respect to the 
Presidential general elections and au- 
thorizes the use of checkoff funds for 
Presidential nominatig conventions and 
Presidential primary elections. 

Mr. Chairman, although I would like 
briefly to summarize the major provi- 
sions of the bill, I would like to focus 
my remarks on two important features of 
the bill—the Board of Supervisory Offi- 
cers and the sections dealing with public 
financing of Presidential elections. 

CONTRIBUTION LIMITS 


Mr. Chairman, the committee bill 
limits contributions to candidates by 
persons to $1,000 per election—primary, 
runoff, special election, and general 
election. 

The bill permits committees which 
have: First, been registered for 6 
months pursuant to the Federal Elections 
Campaign Act of 1971; second, which 
have received contributions from more 
than 50 persons; and third, which have 
contributed to at least 5 candidates for 
Federal office to contribute to candidates 
up to $5,000 per election. This limit on 
contributions by so-called multicandi- 
date committees applies equally to the 
Republican and Democratic Congression- 
al Campaign Committees and to the Na- 
tional, State, and local committees of the 
political parties as well as to broad-based 
citizens groups which support candidates 
for Federal office. 

By providing higher limits on contribu- 
tions by multicandidate committees, 
our committee recognized the important 
role of broad-based citizen interest 
groups—whether conservative, such as 
the Americans for Constitutional Action, 
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or liberal, such as the National Commit- 
tee for an Effective Congress. 

To curtail the influence of excessive 
political contributions by any single per- 
son, the bill establishes a $525,000 limit 
on the amount any individual can give to 
all candidates for Federal office in a sin- 
gle year. 

Mr. Chairman, these limits were sub- 
ject to lengthy debate in the committee, 
and I believe we have provided for limits 
which are low enough to bar excessive 
contributions, yet not so low so that it 
would be impossible for candidates to 
raise adequate campaign funds without 
incurring exorbitant fundraising costs. 

EXPENDITURE LIMITS 

Mr. Chairman, the bill would curb 
spiraling campaign expenditures by set- 
ting strict limits on campaign spending. 

Candidates to the office of President 
would be able to spend only $20 million; 
candidates for the nomination to the 
office of President could spend a total of 
$10 million. 

Senate candidates would be able to 
spend the higher of either $75,000 or 5 
cents times the population in the can- 
didate’s State in each of the primary and 
general elections. 

And House candidates would be able 
to spend $75,000 in each of the primary 
and general elections. 

In addition to these general expendi- 
ture limits, the committee bill allows 
candidates to spend up to 25 percent 
above the limits to meet the costs of fund 
raising. This provision is particularly im- 
portant in view of the cost of raising 
campaign funds through small contribu- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, these expenditure lim- 
its were adopted after extensive and 
thorough debate in our committee, and 
I believe the limits we have recommend- 
ed are low enough to prevent excessive 
campaign expenditures, yet high enough 
to allow challengers to mount meaning- 
ful campaigns and to permit both in- 
cumbents and challengers to communi- 
cate their positions on campaign issues 
to the voters. 

PRINCIPAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEES AND 
DISCLOSURE REPORTS 

To simplify reporting requirements 
and facilitate the dissemination of cam- 
paign finance information, the bill elim- 
inates unnecessary disclosure reports and 
provides for the designation of principal 
campaign committees to make all com- 
mittee expenditures on behalf of a can- 
didate and to file a consolidated report of 
all such expenditures and all contribu- 
tions of committees which support the 
candidate. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee bill 
eliminates the 15- and 5-day preelection 
reports required by existing law and re- 
quires instead a single preelection re- 
port 10 days before each election, In 
addition, the bill requires a report 30 
days after each election. Quarterly re- 
ports would still be required, but a can- 
didate would not have to file a quarterly 
report if it falls within 10 days of the 
pre- or post-election report or if in that 
quarter neither contributions or expend- 
itures exceed $1,000. 
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BOARD OF SUPERVISORY OFFICERS 

To assure full compliance with and 
effective enforcement of the election 
laws, the committee bill establishes an 
independent Board of Supervisory Offi- 
cers. 

The Board would be composed of the 
three existing supervisory officers—the 
Clerk of the House, the Secretary of the 
Senate, and the Comptroller General— 
and four public members appointed by 
the Speaker of the House and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. To assure that the 
members of the Board are selected on a 
bipartisan basis, one of the Speaker’s 
appointments shall be made from a list 
of recommendations provided by the 
House majority leader, and one from a 
list of recommendations,provided by the 
House minority leader. Similarly; one of 
the President of the Senate’s appoint- 
ments would be made from a list of rec- 
ommendations provided by the Senate 
majority; leader and one froma list of 
recommendations provided by the Senate 
minority leader. 

Under the bill, the supervisory officers 
would retain their existing authority to 
maintain disclosure reports and other 
records. Any apparent violation of elec- 
tion laws which they discover would have 
to be referred immediately to the Board. 

The Board -would be responsible for 
reviewing the actions of the individual 
supervisory officers, supervising deyel- 
opment of rules and regulations, and the 
preparation of forms. to, assure, they are 
uniform, to the extent practicable. To 
assure that the regulations developed by 
the Board and. the supervisory officers 
conform tothe law, all.regulations would 
have to -be submitted to congressional 
committees with election law responsi- 
bilities for review... 

The. Board would have the authority 
to investigate possible. violations.of the 
law, subpena records and witnesses, hold 
hearings, and refer appropriate apparent 
violations, of the electionJaws to the De- 
partment of Justice for, criminal and 
civil enforcement action, To avoid refer- 
ring technical and minor violations to 
the Department of Justice, the Board 
would be authorized to encourage volun- 
tary compliance through informal means. 

And to assure expeditious enforcement 
action by the Justice Department, the 
bill requires the Attorney General to re- 
port to the Board on the status, of refer- 
rals—60 days after the referral and at 
the close of every 30 days. period :there- 
after. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like here to 
note that I will later be offering a com- 
mittee amendment to this section of the 
bill which will modify the composition 
of the Board. Very briefly, the amend- 
ment will provide for a six-member 
Board composed of four public members 
who will be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the 
Senate, on’ a bipartisan basis, and the 
Clerk of the House and the Secretary of 
the Senate, both of whom will serve as 
nonvoting members. 

The amendment will also amend the 
“review of regulations” provision in the 
committee bill to provide that all rules 
and regulations be submitted to the Sen- 
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ate and the House for review, rather 
than to the House Administration Com- 
mittee or the Senate Rules and Admin- 
istration Committee, 

I will provide a more complete ex- 
planation when the amendment is con- 
sidered, but I would like to observe that 
this amendment received the unanimous 
support. of the House Administration 
Committee and will, I believe, strengthen 
the enforcement of campaign finance 
laws. 

PUBLIC FINANCING OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, the bill 
provides a full package for public financ- 
ing of Presidential elections. 

First, the bill strengthens existing law 
with respect to public financing of Presi- 
dential general elections. As you are 
aware, the dollar checkoff law, first 
passed in the 92d Congress and amended 
last year, allows individuals to designate 
on their annual tax return that a dollar 
be paid to the Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund, or the so-called dollar 
checkoff fund. The amount of money 
available for Presidential general elec- 
tions is limited to the amount voluntarily 
designated by individual taxpayers that 
candidates may use public funds, or they 
may continue to finance their campaigns 
through private resources. 

The committee bill amends current law 
to provide that the amount. of public 
money available from the checkoff fund 
conforms. to the spending limit for Presi- 
dential general elections—$20 million 
and to provide that the dollar checkoff 
fund be self-appropriating to assure that 
the dollars checked off by individual tax- 
payers are actually available. 

In addition, the bill authorizes the use 
of dollar checkoff funds for Presidential 
nominating conventions. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is important 
to note that the current system of con- 
yention financing is a de facto public fì- 
nancing scheme. The national nominat- 
ing conventions are now paid for princi- 
pally by corporate and union advertise- 
ments in the convention programs. And 
much of the cost of this convention ad- 
vertising is passed on to each taxpayer 
by means of tax deductions for these ads. 

This section of the bill is based on a 
recommendation of the bipartisan Com- 
mission on Convention Public Fnancing, 
composed of top officials of both the Re- 
publican and Democratic national com- 
mittees. It repeals the provision au- 
thorizing tax deductions for convention 
advertising and provides up to $2 million 
for major parties and proportionately 
smaller amounts for minor parties to de- 
fray the costs of conducting Presidential 
nominating conventions. The bill specifi- 
cally prohibits, however, the use of pub- 
lic funds for direct cash payments to 
delegates and candidates. 

Public financing would be voluntary 
and any political party that wished to 
continue to finance its convention with 
private resources could continue to do 
so. However, overall expenditures from 
both public and private sources would, 
under ordinary circumstances, be limited 
to $2 million. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the bill pro- 
vides for limited public financing of 
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Presidential primary elections by au- 
thorizing matching payments from the 
dollar checkoff fund for small contribu- 
tions. 

Candidates. would receive matching 
payments for the first $250 or less re- 
ceived from each contribution. The maxi- 
mum amount of public money a candi- 
date could receive would be one-half the 
expenditure limit for Presidential pri- 
maries. Under this bill, that means each 
candidate could receive up.to $5 million. 
To prevent public financing of frivolous 
candidates, the bill would require a can- 
didate to accumulate at least $5,000 in 
matchable contributions in each of 20 
States. 

All public funds would come from the 
surplus in the dollar checkoff fund after 
funds have been set aside to meet the 
estimated obligations of Presidential 
general elections and nominating con- 
ventions. Since experts estimate that the 
checkoff fund will contain approximately 
$64 million by 1976 and that some $46 
million. would be used for general elec- 
tions and conventions, approximately $18 
million should be available for primary 
elections. 

Mr. Chairman, this Presidential public 
financing package is one of the most im- 
portant features of the bill. Clearly, the 
potential for the abuse of big money is 
the greatest in, the area of Presidential 
elections, and public financing would, in 
my view drastically reduce this potential. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 16090 is a solid 
piece of campaign reform legislation, one 
which if passed, will prove to be a major 
advance in the financing of campaigns 
for Federal office. 

Some critics have charged that the bill 
is loophole ridden and that it fails to 
provide an effective enforcement mecha- 
nism. These critics allege that the en- 
forcement entity in the bill builds on a 
system of nonenforcement by the Clerk 
of the House and the other supervisory 
officers, and they infer that these defi- 
ciencies can never be corrected under the 
present approach because of the “ap- 
pearance” of a conflict-of-interest situa- 
tion. To support their case, they cite a 
whole litany of alleged shortcomings of 
the Clerk and the other supervisory 
officers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have gone to some 
trouble to review the criticisms of this 
bill to determine if there is any solidity 
to these charges. And I must say that 
after investigation, there appears to be 
no basis for these allegations. 

Take, for example, the charge that 
“the Clerk of the House waited until 
after the election to forward many of 
the violations to the Justice of Depart- 
ment. The Clerk reported 5,000 unproc- 
essed violations (most of them trivial or 
minor), The Clerk did not actively search 
for and investigate incomplete filings.” 

From April 7, 1972, the effective date 
of the 1971 elections law, throughout the 
1972 election year, the Clerk made 15 
separate referrals of violations to the 
Justice Department. The Clerk averaged 
making such a referral once every 
16 days during 1972. Of the 4,893 re- 
ferrals of apparent violations made dur- 
ing 1972, 3,192 or approximately two- 
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thirds were made before the general elec- 
tions of 1972. A goodly portion of the re- 
maining 1,701 apparent violations were 
either not committed or not uncovered 
by audit until after the general elections. 
Each report filed with the Clerk by a 
candidate or political committee was 
audited. Each apparent violator was con- 
tacted separately on the deficiency by 
both the Clerk of the House and the 
Special Committee To Investigate Cam- 
paign Expenditures prior to being re- 
ferred to the Justice Department. 

This dual investigatory procedure by 
the Clerk and the special committee 
averaged approximately 40 days from 
the time an apparent violation was un- 
covered by audit until it was referred to 
the Justice Department. None of these 
referrals were for trivial or minor viola- 
tions such as forms not being signed, or 
forms not being notarized. These re- 
“ferrals included failure to file, late filing, 
corporate contributions, union contribu- 
tions, contributions from Government 
contractors, exceeding candidate’s 
spending limitations, and other appar- 
ent violations of Federal election laws. 
Under section 308 of the election law, 
the Clerk’s responsibility was to refer 
apparent violations to the Justice De- 
partment. Under the law the Attorney 
General has prosecutorial discretion on 
which cases he chooses to prosecute and 
it is his responsibility to perfect each 
case prior to trial. 

Or take the charge that “since the 
Clerk apparently did not conduct any 
field investigations, the Justice Depart- 
ment was forced to reexamine and rein- 
vestigate many of the complaints re- 
ported by the Clerk.” 

The Clerk has regularly conducted 
numerous field investigations and hear- 
ings on complaints. Some of these in- 
vestigations and hearings were held 
jointly with the bipartisan House Special 
Committee To Investigate Campaign Ex- 
penditures. During the 1972 elections, 
the Clerk of the House has been the 
only supervisory officer to hold field in- 
vestigations and hearings on election 
campaign complaints—and all of these 
hearings have been open to the public. 

In fact, a review of the record of the 
Clerk of the House and the other super- 
visory officers shows that overall they 
met their election law responsibilities 
fairly and efficiently. And the enforce- 
ment entity in the bill builds on this ex- 
pertise by creating a Board composed 
of these supervisory officers and four 
public members of national prominence. 
Iam certain that both the high quality 
of these public members and the scrutiny 
of the Board by the public will remove 
any taint of an apparent conflict of 
interest. 

Mr. Chairman, the House Administra- 
tion Committee has labored long and 
hard on this measure, and has developed 
what I believe is a most significant piece 
of campaign finance legislation, and I 
would urge all my colleagues to give it 
their full support. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to add just one 
word to what was observed by the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. UDALL), who has 
contributed so significantly to the shap- 
ing of the climate for the kind of legis- 
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lation we are today considering. Time is 
running out. There is scheduled to come 
before the House in a few days, a very 
major piece of business which will pre- 
occupy us all and, presumably, the other 
body as well, and then there will be a 
brief recess. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it 
would be tragic if we were to fail in our 
obligation to the American people to pro- 
duce a campaign reform bill in 1974 that 
can respond to the abuses of which we 
are all now too painfully aware. 

H.R. 16090, with the committee amend- 
ments to which I have already alluded 
and with certain other committee 
amendments to which the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. THompson) and 
other Members will address themselves, 
represents a solid, substantial campaign 
reform bill around which Members of the 
House, both Democrats and Republicans, 
of every point of view, can rally. 

The time to act is now, 1974, not 1975. 
So I urge adoption of H.R. 16090, I hope 
with overwhelming support from both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will be gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) . 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask a question of the gentleman. It is a 
technical one, but I think perhaps the 
gentleman knows the answer, and I want 
e make a little legislative history on the 

oor. 

Let us take an off election year. And I 
might say this happened in California a 
year or so ago. It was an off year, and a 
candidate who had not declared himself 
to be a candidate, but he goes around the 
State. He makes airplane trips. He has 
dinners and meetings, and so forth. And 
this runs up to a considerable amount of 
expense, and yet at the time he was not 
a candidate because it was an off election 
year, and he was not a declared candi- 
date. He may spend over $25,000. 

My question is: Would that $25,000 be 
considered as an expenditure for his elec- 
tion if he was not at that time himself 
an announced candidate for office, and 
it was an off election year? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. In response to the 
gentleman’s inquiry, I would say that he 
must declare himself a candidate to be a 
candidate. 

Mr. BELL. But the gentleman from 
Indiana knows there have been a num- 
ber of candidates for statewide office who 
have made speeches and made public 
appearances who have not announced as 
to whether they were or were not 
candidates. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I understand, But if 
we were to take California, if I were to 
cite an example——_ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield an additional 
minute? 

Mr. DENT. I yield 1 additional minute 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. And I believe I can respond to his 
question more fully, and simply, by refer- 
ring him to page 42 of the committee re- 
port on H.R. 16090, and the definition of 
“candidate” in section 591(b) of title 18, 
United States Code, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

(b) “candidate” means an individual who 
seeks nomination for election, or election, to 
Federal office, whether or not such individual 
is elected, and, for purposes of this para- 
graph, an individual shall be deemed to seek 
nomination for election, or election, to Fed- 
eral office, if he has (1) taken the action nec- 
essary under the law of a State to qualify 
himself for nomination for election, or elec- 
tion, or (2) received contributions or made 
expenditures; or has given his consent for 
any other person to receive contributions or 
make expenditures, with a view to bringing 
about his nomination for election, or election, 
to such office; 


Mr. BELL. So that the $25,000, or even 
above that, could be spent without the 
person running or apparently not run- 
ning publicly, at least? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I believe that the 
definition of “candidate” I have just 
cited will answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

I hope I have responded satisfactorily 
to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BELL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 4 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the in- 
quiry mdde by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. BELL) I-might state that the 
law says a candidate is a candidate when- 
ever he or she raises or expends money in 
behalf of a candidacy, or when a commit- 
tee does so for them: In addition, of 
course, if he or she is a declared candi- 
date, or a candidate under the particular 
State law at that time, he or she is also 
a candidate under our law. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. a 

Mr. BELL. What the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) said, was that 
so long as they are not a declared candi- 
date, or because you cannot exactly 
prove that they are, then he or she 
could continue the expenditures as long 
as they are not declared candidates. 

Mr. FRENZEL. If it was for a good- 
will trip, yes, but if the expenditure one 
made was for a sign that said “Vote 
for Jones for Congress,” then maybe 
they would come under the definition. 

Mr. BELL. In other words, if word 
were mentioned that he or she were a 
candidate. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Exactly; then he or 
she would be a candidate under the law. 
Mr. BELL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. CRANE), a mem- 
ber of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, and whose amendments are 
not allowed under the closed rule. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my distinguished colleague from Minne- 
sota for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, for openers, I would 
like to extend my congratulations to my 
colleagues on the Committee on House 
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Administration for the time and energy 
they have put into preparing this rather 
prolix campaign “reform” bill. I put the 
word “reform” into quotation marks, Mr. 
Chairman, because, unfortunately, my 
colleagues in this body saw fit earlier 
this afternoon under our vote on the rule 
to prohibit me from introducing some 
amendments which I had anticipated I 
might have the opportunity to present 
for consideration, and which, in my judg- 
ment, represent the real substance of 
campaign reform, while much of that 
contained in the proposed legislation I 
do not view as reform at all. On the con- 
trary, I think it is going to set our po- 
litical system back rather considerably. 

One of the areas of concern that many 
people have touched upon in the past 
several months in connection with the 
revelations accompanying Watergate and 
related matters is influence peddling in 
politics. We are all too familiar with the 
role of the milk lobby, and the question 
of whether in fact contributions from the 
milk lobby had any impact on decision- 
making in the White House. 

In this connection we had an amend- 
ment introduced before our committee 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. FrogHLicH) which would 
have dealt with this question of influ- 
ence-peddling by special-interest groups, 
and which would remove any doubt in 
anyone’s mind as to whether any vested- 
interest group was exercising undue in- 
fluence on the decisionmaking of a Mem- 
ber. This amendment that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. FROEHLICH) 
had initially proposed before the com- 
mittee, and was defeated in the commit- 
tee, I intended to bring before the whole 
House. It would have prohibited contri- 
butions from political committees to 
candidates except for contributions from 
the respective congressional campaign 
committees of the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties, and the Senate cam- 
paign committees. 

As the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. FROEHLICH) very capably explained 
to the committee at the time he intro- 
duced this amendment, this would have 
had the effect of removing any area of 
doubt as to whether the realtors through 
REALPAC, or business and industry 
through BIPAC, or the American Medi- 
cal Association through AMPAC, or for 
that matter, even the American Con- 
servative Union through its Conservative 
Victory Fund. 

Also the Political Education Commit- 
tee of the AFL-CIO—was exercising 
undue influence over Members through 
campaign contributions. That, in my es- 
timation, was a salutary amendment. It 
was one that I think should have been 
adopted by the committee and incorpo- 
rated into this bill. 

The second amendment I intended to 
offer deals with contributions in kind. 
This has been an area where we are all 
too aware of a number of abuses—and 
they are not confined exclusively to un- 
ions. When corporations provide, for ex- 
ample, unreported aircraft travel, that 
surely is an abuse as much as when un- 
fons engage in the providing of services 
of a similar nature. Such contributions 
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should have an appropriate fair market 
value attached to them and classified 
and reported as in-kind contributions. 
That was the second amendment that I 
had hoped to bring up before this com- 
mittee. 

The third is one that I introduced first 
before the committee at the time we had 
our Reporting Act legislation 2 years ago. 
This would have prevented the use of 
involuntarily raised union moneys for 
political purposes, whether those were 
voter registration drives or get-out-the- 
vote drives. I do not think there is any 
question in anyone’s mind that these 
have distinctly partisan overtones. 

I can understand so long as silence in 
the law permits this injustice to con- 
tinue, that those people who are so in- 
clined will exploit this deficiency in the 
law. I have been waiting vainly for the 
American Civil Liberties Union to get in- 
volved in the fight on behalf of the civil 
liberties of these people whose involun- 
tarily raised union moneys, which must 
be paid frequently as a condition for em- 
ployment, are being used to subsidize po- 
litical objectives contrary to their own. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman. has expired. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CRANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. I thank both of the 
gentlemen for yielding. 

I simply want to say that in my judg- 
ment the gentleman from Illinois in the 
well is making a very important con- 
tribution to this debate, although un- 
fortunately there are very few people 
here to hear it. The essential cynicism 
of the process we are going through this 
afternoon is illustrated by the considera- 
tion of this so-called reform bill, which 
is being considered under a rule where 
the three important amendments men- 
tioned by the gentleman, indeed, essen- 
tial amendments for any real campaign 
reform, to anyone who knows anything 
about the subject realistically cannot 
even be considered by this body, cannot 
even be voted upon. The essential cyni- 
cism of this situation is a sad com- 
mentary on our whole operation here, 
and I am glad the gentleman at least is 
still allowed to point out the need, even 
though in this body we are not allowed 
to have a vote. 

Mr. CRANE, I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

In conclusion I would like to add this 
one final note. In connection with the 
abuses we have thought about and heard 
reported in the media over the past year 
or so, I think it is essential for us to bear 
in mind that there is one overriding rea- 
son for abuse that this body ought to 
consider, for it gets to the nub of the 
problem, In answering the question why 
people are willing to spend millions of 
dollars and willing to circumvent the law 
as a means of obtaining influence here, 
I think the answer is that the Federal 
Government in Washington is too vast 
and too sweeping in its powers and exer- 
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eises life and death control over too 
many aspects of American life. When we 
address ourselves to this problem, we will 
have begun the most meaningful cam- 
paign reform and not before. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho (Mr. Symms). 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. CRANE). 

Mr. Chairman, one way or another, 
this Congress soon will act on campaign 
spending reform. I am sure all my col- 
leagues will want to be on record back 
home as being solidly on the side of rep- 
resentative government, and solidly op- 
posed to special interests. 

However, unless the campaign re- 
form legislation we enact covers in- 
kind—noncash—political expenditures 
by special interest groups, we will be do- 
ing more harm than good. 

Dave Broder of the Washington Post 
recently addressed that point: 

If access to large sums (of cash) is elimi- 
nated as a potential advantage for one candi- 
date or party by the provision of equal pub- 
lic subsidies for all, then the election out- 
come will likely he determined by the ability 
to mobilize other forces. The most important 
of these factors are probably manpower and 
publicity. Legislation that eliminates the dol- 
lar influence on politics automatically en- 
hances the influence of those who can pro- 
vide manpower or publicity for the campaign. 


Such nonreform legislation would by 
definition leave virtually unchallenged 
the bosses of big labor in the political 
arena—making a mockery of the politi- 
cal ambitions.of the estimated 16 million 
wage earners who must pay union offi- 
cials for representation they do not 
want or lose their jobs. 

Like most Americans, we recognize the 
serious need for further careful examina- 
tion and reform of the practices under 
which political campaigns are financed. 
That is why we are supporting efforts in 
this House to address the reform issue 
to “in-kind” as well as direct financial 
aid. 

There is not one of us who can honestly 
deny the excessive influence union offi- 
cials exert in this Congress, because of 
the political support they provide. Sup- 
port which Mrs. Helen Wise, the recent 
past president of the teachers union, 
says will amount to “millions and mil- 
lions” this year. 

Twelve years ago, Justice Hugo Black 
in his dissent in IAM against Street said: 

There can be no doubt that the federally 
sanctioned union-shop contract here, as it 
actually works, takes a part of the earnings 
of some men and turns it over to others, 
who spend a substantial part of the funds 
sọ received in efforts to thwart the political, 
economic and ideological hopes of these 
whose money has been forced from them 
under authority of law. 


That situation has not changed. The 
use of compulsory union dues for politi- 
cal purposes seriously jeopardizes our 
system of representative government. It 
dilutes every citizen’s political freedom 
and outrageously violates the basic rights 
of workers whose money is being mis- 
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used. We believe that there can be no 
meaningful campaign reform legislation 
unless it contains provisions which will 
put a stop to these political spending 
abuses. 

A recent public opinion study by 
Opinion Research Corp. showed that 78 
percent of all union members—and a 
greater majority of the general public 
want union dues kept out of politics. 

Can we deny them and still claim to 
be representatives of the people? 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have reported this 
bill at great length in the Recorp, and 
in the committee report, which of 
course, will stand for itself. Like the 
chairman of the committee, I hope we 
do not use all of our time in the sched- 
uled debate and that we do proceed on a 
prompt basis to the amendments 
allowed. 

Our job has been rendered a great deal 
easier by the passage of the closed rule, 
which we on this side disagreed with. 
But since the vote has gone against us 
we must proceed as that restrictive rule 
directs. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us is a 
mixed bag. The committee labored 
mightily, and diligently, and produced 
a good vehicle, but an imperfect one. 
The bill has been considerably strength- 
ened within the last 24 hours due to the 
hard work on the part of the chair- 
man of the committee in constructing 
what I think are important compromises 
to be reflected in the committee amend- 
ments. These will do a great deal 
to shore up what I think are some of the 
weak spots in the bill that is before us. 

There are many strengths in the bill 
and the committee is to be commended 
for those strengths. For instance, the 
limitations on contributions and ex- 
penses, while all of us may disagree with 
the various levels, have got to be some- 
thing that is necessary and something 
the people want. 

The single committee, the limitation 
on cash, the preemptions of State rules, 
the restoration of reasonable rights 
under chapter 611 for Government con- 
tractors the removal of State and local 
employees from unreasonable Hatch Act 
restrictions, the redefinition of restric- 
tions on foreign nationals, the restric- 
tions on honorariums are all important 
features of this bill. All of us will un- 
doubtedly agree to the merits of these 
features even if we might have some 
complaints with some of the particular 
numbers involved. 

I am particularly pleased with the 
committee amendment which will relate 
to the board of supervisory officers be- 
cause I think it answers a number of the 
complaints I had about the committee 
bill. I am pleased that the compromise 
has been able to worked out. 

What has not been worked out is the 
subject of public financing of elections 
which in my judgment is destructive to 
our election processes and will reduce 
individual participation and reduce 
party strength in this country. 

The bill itself is restrictive to political 
party activities because it equates a 
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broad-based national political party 
with any small special interest group of 
50 persons. Each is able to contribute 
$5,000 to any campaign, and in my 
judgment this particular facet of the 
bill makes a special interest, a single tiny 
special interest, the equivalent of a poli- 
tical party. It renders violence to the 
concept that political parties are impor- 
tant and necessary to our system of gov- 
ernment. 

It is also my regret that the clearing- 
house function, which was previously 
provided by the General Accounting 
Office, has been dispensed with in this 
particular bill. It may be possible to res- 
urrect it now that we have a new board 
of supervisory officers. It is the one ele- 
ment in the Federal Government that 
renders some good to State governments. 

We seem to have plenty of interest in 
telling the States how to run elections, 
but no interest in helping them with the 
elections. The clearinghouse served in 
that function and it is my hope that will 
be restored to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope we adopt some 
of these amendments, but certainly not 
the Anderson-Udall amendment, and 
that we move this bill along and pro- 
duce for the American people a good 
election reform bill at a time when con- 
fidence in our Government is threatened. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Gaynos). 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
House Administration has spent many 
hours in marking up this bill and, at 
this time, I want to congratulate both the 
Chairman, Mr. Hays, as well as my col- 
leagues on the committee for their dili- 
gent efforts in drafting the legislation 
which is now before the House. It was 
evident to all the members of the com- 
mittee that there was no easy answer to 
the many problems that were raised. I do 
think, however, that the bill before us is 
a good one. It reflects an attempt to meet 
the problems arising out of the 1972 elec- 
tions and to provide a means of prevent- 
ing their repetition in future elections. 

We must bear in mind the fact that 
many of the abuses of the 1972 elections 
which have been exposed, were brought 
to light only because of the disclosure re- 
quirements of the Federal Elections 
Campaign Act of 1971. Furthermore, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that many 
of those responsible for those abuses 
have been and are still being prosecuted 
under existing law. 

So I submit that we do have existing 
law that has been beneficial. 

I. LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

The purpose of the bill before us is to 
add to the 1971 act by providing addi- 
tional restrictions on campaign activi- 
ties. The 1971 act established limitations 
on the amount that a candidate could 
spend on “communication media.” The 
substantial sums spent in the 1972 Presi- 
dential campaign, namely $54 million by 
Mr. Nixon and $28 million by Senator 
McGovERN, as well as some House cam- 
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paigns involving expenditures by indi- 
vidual candidates in excess of $100,000, 
and even a few in excess of $200,000 have 
demonstrated that a limitation on only 
a portion of the total campaign expendi- 
tures is inadequate. 

Accordingly, the bill before us would 
place an overall ceiling on campaign ex- 
penditures. For Presidential campaigns 
this would be $10 million in the precon- 
vention period and $20 million in the 
general election. When compared with 
the expenditures on the 1972 election, it 
is abundantly clear that it is the intent 
of the bill that the tide must be reversed 
and allowable Presidential campaign ex- 
penses must be substantially reduced, 

With respect to senatorial campaigns 
the limits are 5 cents multiplied by the 
population of the State—but in no case 
less than $75,000—for each election; pri- 
mary and general. 

For House campaigns the limits are 
$75,000 for each election; primary and 
general—and runoff if needed. 

Admittedly the $75,000 limitation has 
to be arbitrary as many candidates spent 
substantially less while others spent 
more, but in order to take into consider- 
ation variations between congressional 
districts, the committee concluded that 
$75,000 was an appropriate limitation. 

The bill does contain two provisions 
that could affect these limitations. One 
provision allows an increase in the ceil- 
ing based on an increase in the price in- 
dex from the base period of 1973 and the 
year preceding the election. The sec- 
ond provision does allow a candidate to 
exclude from the limitation any ex- 
penses—not to exceed 25 percent of the 
limitation—for the costs entailed in 
fundraising. These provisions apply to 
all Federal elections. 

Much has been made about the exist- 
ence of the few very large contributors 
who appear to play a disproportionate 
role in the elections of Federal officials. 
The provisions of this bill setting very 
low contribution limits should eliminate 
the potential for abuse by the very large 
donors. No individual can contribute 
more than $1,000 to a candidate for each 
election—a, total of $2,000 for primary. 
and general, or $3,000 if a runoff is in- 
cluded—and no individual can contribute 
more than $25,000 to all candidates for 
all Federal elections in a single year. 

Strict enforcement of these provisions 
should both eliminate the undue in- 
fluence of the very large contributor to 
past elections as well as encourage many 
more individuals to contribute to the 
candidates of their choice. No longer 
will an individual be discouraged from 
making a modest contribution to an elec- 
tion campaign because of his feeling that 
his contribution will mean nothing com- 
pared to the substantial contribution of 
the very affluent individual. 

The lack of participation and apathy 
of such a large segment of the elector- 
ate is a problem that concerns all of us. 
The setting of very low limits on indi- 
vidual contributions should serve to con- 
vince these individuals that they should 
take a more active part in election cam- 
paigns, to educate themselves as to the 
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candidates and issues involved and to 
contribute to those candidates who pro- 
mote their interests. 

With respect to contributions by or- 
ganizations, the bill provides a limit 
of $5,000 on contributions by a “political 
committee” to any candidate for any 
election. 

A candidate cannot contribute more 
than $25,000 from his personal funds or 
the personal funds of his immediate 
family in connection with his own cam- 
paign. 

There are additional provisions which 
prohibit contributions by foreign na- 
tionals and cash contributions in excess 
of $100. 

II, DISCLOSURE 

In order to make the disclosure pro- 
visions of the 1971 act more effective, 
the bill requires that each candidate des- 
ignate a “principal campaign commit- 
tee” to make expenditures on behalf of 
the candidate and to be responsible for 
the preparation and filing of reports to 
refiect the activities of all committees 
which support a candidate. This should 
inhibit the proliferation of campaign 
committees and provide a single report 
to reflect all activities in support of the 
candidate. 

The bill amends existing law by repeal- 
ing the provision requiring the 15-day 
and 5-day report and instead requiring 
a 10-day report which would have to be 
mailed no later than the 12th day prior 
to the election. Experience has indicated 
that the 5-day report has been of little 
value because the short time span in- 
volved between filing and the election 


prevents the most effective use of the in- 
formation contained therein. 


I. FINANCING OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

The bill contains provisions which 
mark a radical change from the present 
private system of financing presidential 
elections. It expands on the dollar check- 
off procedure which was adopted in 1971 
by providing each major party with 
funds up to $2 million to cover the ex- 
penses of the party’s nominating conven- 
tion. Minor parties would be eligible for 
a lesser sum based on their past vote or 
to be reimbursed on the basis of their 
present vote in the general election. 

Payment for convention expenses 
would be the first claim on the funds 
available from the checkoff procedure. 

The major parties would be eligible to 
receive up to $20 million to cover ex- 
penses incurred in the general election. 
Minor parties would be eligible to a less- 
er amount. If a party chooses to use this 
method and funds available from the 
dollar checkoff fund are insufficient to 
cover the entire $20 million then the par- 
ties would be allowed to raise the differ- 
ence from private sources. 

With respect to presidential prenomi- 
nation activities, the bill provides for 
funds from the dollar checkoff fund to 
be available on a matching basis. This 
is to assure that a candidate for nomi- 
nation has sufficient national support and 
is not a frivolous candidate. 

The use of funds from the dollar 
checkoff are limited only to the Presi- 
dential elections. Experience to date in- 
dicates that the overwhelming number 
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of instances of election campaign abuses 
involved the recent Presidential cam- 
paign. 

I am not presently convinced that the 
use of the checkoff system is going to be 
a complete solution to this problem, but 
I do support this approach with the 
hope it will be a viable solution. 

On the other hand, I am not con- 
vinced at this time that the dollar 
checkoff system should be applied to 
other Federal elections. There is a sub- 
stantial difference both in the magni- 
tude and the process of Presidential 
elections as compared to elections to 
congressional office which make the 
former more appropriate for the use of 
public rather than private funds, The 
problem of frivolous candidates alone is 
one that could be a nightmare in the 
ease of public funding of congressional 
elections. 

Furthermore, I am quite optimistic 
that the limitations on contributions 
and expenditures provided in the cur- 
rent bill when combined with the dis- 
closure provisions of the 1971 act as 
amended by the bill before us will elim- 
inate the opportunity for campaign 
abuses in congressional elections. 

We must not be unmindful of the fact 
that the constitutionality ot funding 
Federal elections from the dollar check- 
off system is far from clear. 

Accordingly, I support the approach 
of the bill before us which limits the 
dollar checkoff system to the Presi- 
dential election. 

CONCLUSION 

The bill that the House Administra- 
tion Committee has reported to the full 
House is a sound and workable approach 
to a very complex problem. 

I sincerely urge my colleagues to give 
their full support to it. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ARMSTRONG). 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my purpose to ask some questions 
about provisions of the bill which trou- 
ble me, I refer to language on line 21 of 
page 6. I would like to read it and put 
it in perspective: 

“(e) (1) No person may make any expendi- 
ture (other than an expenditure made by or 
on behalf of a candidate under the provi- 
sions of subsection (c)) relative to a clearly 
identified candidate during a calendar year 
which, when added to all other expenditures 
made by such person during the year ad- 
vocating the election or defeat of such can- 
didate, exceeds $1,000. 


I would like to inquire of the floor 
manager of this legislation whether or 
not I correctly understand that this sec- 
tion limits not just the right of candi- 
dates or their supporters, but other per- 
sons who are in no way related to the 
campaign or the candidates on either 
side. 

Mr. FRENZEL. It is my impression 
that this $1,000 limitation was the com- 
mittee’s response to the question of free 
speech, which was at least hinted at in 
the ACLU-Jennings case. We decided 
we should let an individual spend $1,000 
to defeat or to elect the candidate, which 
amount would not be spent through the 
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particular candidate’s campaign com- 
mittee or through the candidate per- 
sonally. What we are doing, I think, ina 
short phrase, is to allow every individual 
a thousand dollars’ worth of free speech. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Minnesota has come 
quickly to the heart of my concern. We 
are talking about other persons, not can- 
didates or their committees. 

The thing I do not understand, and I 
wish we could have some explanation, is 
how we can limit the right of free speech 
to $1,000 worth. The first amendment 
says we may not abridge free speech; we 
may not curtail; we may not diminish; 
we may not shorten. Is that not exactly 
what we are doing by this amendment? 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man is correct. We are at least modify- 
ing or containing the right of free speech 
exactly as the Supreme Court said, that 
one can shout “Fire” anywhere he wanted 
to except in a closed building. We are 
saying that a person can have $1,000 
worth of free speech to elect a candidate 
or to defeat him. 

We chose $1,000 because that was the 
limit we put on individual contributions 
to the committees. We said there ought 
to be a limit which would be similar for 
independent expenditures. The consti- 
tutionality may be doubtful, but if so, 
then the individual limitation is also 
doubtful. s 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the gentle- 
man for his explanation. 

But let me make it clear my concern 
is not primarily legalistic, but simply to 
draw attention of the Members to the 
fact that we are tampering in a very un- 
fortunate way with free-speech rights, 
not of candidates or their supporters, but 
other persons, persons who may be en- 
tirely unrelated to the candidates, who 
may be citizens’ groups, as was the com- 
mittee in the New York decision—Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union against Jen- 
nings. 

May I now ask whether or not this 
$1,000 limitation would apply to ad- 
vertisement or advocacy of the pros 
and cons of issues which may be clearly 
identified with the candidates, even 
though the candidates are not clearly 
identified within the meaning of the defi- 
nition which follows this paragraph? 

For example, if we have two candi- 
dates clearly defined on an emotional 
issue such as busing, inflation or 
amnesty, can citizens go out and advo- 
cate one side or the other of the issue 
and not mention candidates and escape 
this limitation? 

Mr. FRENZEL. In my judgment, they 
cannot. This particular amendment was 
proposed by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. NEDZI) . The gentleman will find 
in our committee records that gentle- 
man’s explanation, I think he intended 
to cover by the words “clear and unam- 
biguous” reference to a candidate the 
kind of thing the gentleman is discussing. 
One cannot by subterfuge or indirec- 
tion escape that description if in fact the 
candidate, opposed or proposed, is ap- 
parent. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Let me suggest that 
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while such issues as busing or amnesty 
may be clear cut, other issues are less 
sharply defined. I feel that we will find 
ourselves in a quagmire of litigation as 
committees try to determine where this 
line is. 

May I eck a further related question 
of the gentleman? Supposing a commit- 
tee seeks to advocate the election of 10 
candidates and buys a $10,000 ad. Is 
it then to be prorated among the 10 of 
them? 

Mr. FRENZEL. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. May I ask, if the 
money is spent for an organizational ef- 
fort not directly related to a candidate; 
for example, suppose to hire poll watch- 
ers or campaign workers, which in the 
end may be the most effective political 
expenditure of campaign funds, does it 
escape this limitation and other similar 
limitations in the bill? 

Mr, FRENZEL. In my judgment, that 
expense would have to be prorated also, 
depending on the number of candidates. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Suppose it is not 
for a candidate, but simply an expendi- 
ture for this purpose in the area? 

Mr. FRENZEL. We can think up all 
kinds of situations that are difficult to 
explain. I think we have to take each one 
on its face. If there is a party expense 
which is pure overhead and is not di- 
rected at any single candidate, or may 
flow over to non-Federal type candidates, 
we will simply have to interpret those as 
they come up. 

That is one of the reasons the com- 
mittee wrote into the bill the advisory 
opinion section, which I hope will be 
helpful to candidates of all parties. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, in 
the brief time remaining, I would like to 
again thank the gentleman from Min- 
nesota for his explanations and to com- 
ment the gentleman and others who 
worked on this legislation for their sin- 
cerity of purpose. But I think they have 
gone far astray. I think they are making 
a terrible mistake which will be ulti- 
mately invalidated by the courts, but 
which will in the meantime cause a great 
harm. 

I hope that there may yet be a way to 
amend the bill to strike out this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I will yield if I 
have any time left. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to associate myself with the gentle- 
man’s concerns. I think there is a real 
question as to whether or not we can 
put a quantified limit on the individual’s 
constitutional rights of free speech, 
whether it is about political campaigns 
or anything else, but in particular politi- 
cal campaigns, which strikes at the heart 
of the operation of our Government. 

I think the gentleman has raised a 
substantial point which, if this legisla- 
tion is thoughtfully considered, will sus- 
tain his viewpoint. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. THOMPSON). 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I do not intend to use 5 minutes, but 
I cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out commending, in particular, the 
chairman of the committee (Mr. Hays) 
and the members of the committee. 

I have heard virtually innumerable at- 
tacks on the chairman and on members 
of the committee for being dilatory, for 
not wanting legislation, and for stalling, 
all of which attacks which have been 
unfair and untrue. 

This is enormously complicated legis- 
lation, and I would expect that of the 
members of the committee, there were 
at least an average of 10 amendments 
in the hands of each one of them. The 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FREN- 
ZEL) himself must have had 50 amend- 
ments. I had about 12 or 14. 

We operate under the 5-minutes rule, 
and everyone was given every possible 
opportunity to be heard and to have his 
amendments voted upon. Virtually in- 
numerable votes. were taken, and in the 
course of this we saw a committee 
operate in the best possible and most 
democratic fashion in terms of give and 
take. 

The gentleman from Minnesota re- 
ferred to the committee amendments 
which were agreed upon a bipartisan and 
unanimous basis. I shall present 4 of 
them. They are not long, nor are they 
complicated, but their effect is to tighten 
up what we consider to be loopholes in 
this very excellent legislation. 

Groups from outside this body, with 
particular interests, have been heard. 
They were present at the markups, have 
had their input, and have been paid at- 
tention to. In many cases their sug- 
gestions have been accepted. 

In the final analysis, the votes of the 
committee, despite individual differences 
on individual sections or words or inter- 
pretations, were agreed upon almost 
totally unanimously in order-to get this 
legislation to the floor. 

I simply want to reiterate my con- 
fidence in the chairman and in my col- 
leagues on the committee and to suggest 
to the Members that it is absolutely im- 
possible to draft a perfect piece of leg- 
islation which is as complicated as is 
this. We think that we voted as well as 
can be done, and there may be sub- 
sequent changes necessary, but never- 
theless, we are answering to an honest 
and much-needed response from the 
American public for meaningful election 
reform. That is the essence of this leg- 
islation. 

We shall achieve the desires of the 
American public, and we shall do so 
honorably in this process today. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. Baker). 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
catalog of abuses, compulsory political 
donations by union members rank right 
up there with the worst. 

Absolutely no one argues against union 
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officials’ right to assist their political 
friends. It is precisely the same right en- 
joyed by business groups. The trouble 
begins when unions take dues money to 
finance that assistance. 

How do they do this? Mostly through 
the services they perform for prounion 
candidates. Union political front organi- 
zations, notably the Committee on Polit- 
ical Education, COPE, conduct get-out- 
the-vote drives in neighborhoods likely to 
go for right-thinking candidates; they 
turn over buildings, trucks, telephones, 
and computers to friends of the union 
viewpoint. 

Now if the dues-paying union man 
happens to like the candidate his union 
is helping, he may not worry much about 
where his dues are going. But what if he 
hates the fellow, cannot stomach his 
views for a minute? It is too bad, but 
there is no help for him: Like it or not, 
he is going to subsidize a candidate for 
whom he refuses to vote. 

The issue, then, is one of political free- 
dom. Either the union member has the 
right to withhold support from a given 
candidate or he has not the right. There 
is no other way of looking at it. 

In 1972 the unions spent some $50 
million on their political friends, only 
about 10 percent of which, according to 
labor columnist Victor Riesel, came front 
voluntary giving. 


Accordingly, I would have been sup- 
porting the proposed amendments to curb 
“in kind” as well as directed donations. 

As the Dallas Morning News wrote in 
a recent editorial, we can— 

Take it from George Meany: “Existing laws 
aren’t nearly strong enough to prevent the 
use of union dues for political purposes.” 
The ban, as the AFL-CIO chieftain puts it, 
is “honored as far as I am concerned by 
everybody in the breach.” 


I do not know how I can vote for this 
discriminatory legislation since the rule 
prohibiting amendments has been 
adopted. 

Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes te the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL). 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Chair announces that he will va- 
cate proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call. was taken by electronic 
device. 

QUORUM CALL VACATED 


The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to rule XXIII, clause 2, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL). 

Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like first to commend the’ committee for 
several of the items that are incorporated 
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in the legislation; namely, the establish- 
ment of one central campaign commit- 
tee through which we would do all of 
our reporting. I think that is certainly 
laudable. The fact. that it establishes an 
independent. election commission or 
board, I think, is‘good and sound and, 
as the Chairman pointed out, the simpli- 
fying of the election reporting require- 
ments is surely desirable. 

Then, too, the $100 limitation on cash 
contributions, in view of the shocking 
abuses that-we have read and ‘heard 
about, within the last 18 months or so. 
One item that-has not been touched upon 
up to this point,and that is the limita- 
tion of $1,000 on honorariums with a 
total of $10,000 in total for any Federal 
official. 

And while this may in some respects 
be aimed at some of the Members of this 
body, I think in the main it is aimed 
at the Members of the other body who 
have been so piously proclaiming from 
time to time that Members of Congress 
do not need any pay raises, while all the 
time making as much and more in 
honorariums as their ‘salary as Sena- 
tors. I commend the committee for fac- 
ing up to this thing and laying it right 
out here for everybody to see for what it 
is. worth. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I want to inform the gentleman that 
that particular amendment happens to 
pe nA amendment, and he is absolutely 
right. 

Mr. MICHEL. I did not know that, but 
I would expect that the gentleman from 
Illinois, from conversations we have had 
in the past, would be the one inclined to 
offer that kind of an amendment. Obvi- 
ously he had enough support to persuade 
his fellow committee members to write 
that into the legislation brought before 
us here today.” 

I do haye some reservation, however, 
about the $1,000 contribution limitation. 
Tdo not need it: in my own case. I think 
my maximum contribution is $250 in this 
particular campaign. But we do have 
some big, significant races here in this 
body ‘on both’ sidés of the aisle, and I 
think from a practical point of view, 
when one runs for the U.S. Senate, that 
may very well be a low limitation. I be- 
lieve the limitation in the Senate-passed 
bill is $3000. Of course, that could very 
well be compromised. 

I have some other serious reservations 
with respect to the $5,000 limit per elec- 
tion .on, contributions to candidates. by 
our recognized national party organi- 
zations; as I engaged the chairman of 
the committee in a brief colloquy during 
his presentation. I think that limitation 
on some of the special interest groups is 
very much in order, but I would surely 
much have.preferred that each of our 
national committees and our congres- 
sional and senatorial campaign commit- 
tees would have been excluded from ‘that 
$5,000 limitation I want to see both of 
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therprincipal national parties enhanced. 
I want to see them as two strong, vigor- 
ous parties, and I think by this figure 
equalizing special interest groups with 
our national recognized Republican and 
Democratic national congressional and 
senatorial campaign committees really 
downgrades the importance of our re- 
spective nationally recognized com- 
mittees. 

I personally would have preferred that 
limitation to be something in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000 or more. So I have to 
voice my reservation here today. 

I am. also concerned about the flat 
$75,000 limitation on any race. In my own 
case, I would hope that we would not 
spend more than $25,000 or $30,000 ina 
race in which I am running, but as an 
18-year incumbent, I would expect that 
all of the good will that I have built up 
over the period of many years would not 
require 50, 60 or more thousand dol- 
lars, As I said earlier in the exchange 
with the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Dickinson) for a challenger to unseat an 
incumbent in 1972, it took an average of 
$125,000 to get the job done. 

And again, representing the party in 
the minority in this body, I just cannot 
concede to this figure of $75,000. I think 
the problem—and I really do not criti- 
cize the committee so much in arriving 
at this figure as I do the incapacity of 
the general public to really comprehend 
it, are the differences that prevail 
throughout the country from one district 
to the other. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO). 

Mr. ANNUNZIO: I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding again. I would like to 
point out that I was responsible for the 
$75,000 amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. WARE. Mr, Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
again to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANNUNZIO). 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, as I 
pointed out to my friend, the gentleman 
from Dlinois (Mr. MICHEL), I was also 
the sponsor of the $75,000 limitation 
which was a compromise in the com- 
mittee..We had several figures. But I 
want to point out that we can add $19,000 
more to that, because we provide in the 
committee bill for 25 percent of the 
$75,000, but in the end, in reality it 
amounts to $94,000. 

Mr. MICHEL. On that point I might 
ask the gentleman a: question. As I read 
it, we provided for a 25-percent amount 
over the $75,000, but would that be 
limited to the expenditures involved in 
raising the money, in raising the funds 
initially? 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. It could be limited. 
I would call it the meat-and-potato 
amendment. If one has a banquet for 
example the cost of the meat and the 
potatoes would come out of that, out of 
the moneys one would raise. 

Mr. MICHEL. Or if there was a direct 
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mail expenditure, that would be in- 
cluded? 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Yes. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman. 

Then, one final point I would like to 
make in transgressing upon the Mem- 
ber’s time in general.debate here is what 
I see is left out of the bill and which I 
would liked to have seen offered in the 
form of an amendment to appropriately 
treat the in-kind services and goods, for 
the special interest groups often make 
substantial contributions by providing 
in-kind services and goods, such as tele- 
phones, cars, airplanes, computer time, 
staff “volunteers,” and the like. 

The committee bill would exempt. these 
contributions from both the limitation 
and in some cases the disclosure require- 
ments. 

To prevent this type of campaign 
abuse, the amendment I had intended 
to offer before adoption of the closed rule 
would have prevented or prohibited such 
in-kind contributions in excess of $100. 

I might say that in the four particular 
special elections for seats in the House 
of Representatives that were held earlier 
in the year it has been estimated with 
pretty good justification, and I will in- 
sert with my remarks, when I have asked 
for permission to revise and extend, some 
documents that will lead us to believe in 
just those four special elections the in- 
kind services provided actually ap- 
proached or exceeded the amount of hard 
contributions. 

Current law defines the word “contri- 
bution” to exclude “services provided 
without compensation by individuals vol- 
unteering a portion or all of their time on 
behalf of a candidate or political commit- 
tee,” and the committee bill further ex- 
empts certain other limited personal 
services, so my amendment would have 
had no effect on truly voluntary efforts 
by individuals on behalf of a candidate. 

The amendment would, however, have 
curbed the type of “in-kind” contribu- 
tions of special interest groups that have 
resulted in millions of dollars worth of 
what are, in effect, unreported campaign 
contributions. 

Such contributions have been exten- 
sively documented in past campaigns, 
and represent a serious violation of the 
spirit, if not the actual letter, of our 
campaign law. 

While several legislative methods of 
dealing with this problem have been sug- 
gested, a flat prohibition of “in-kind” 
contributions in excess of $100 is by far 
the most effective since it would elim- 
inate, beyond the $100 level, the inevi- 
table questions that arise over the worth 
or dollar value of such services to a can- 
didate. 

It seems to me if we hope to main- 
tain any measure of credibility in our 
efforts at campaign reform, we must cer- 
tainly take the steps necessary to curb 
abuses such as this. 

Mr, Chairman, I am inserting in the 
Recorp the materia] I referred to earlier. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S 12TH DISTRICT |. 

The’ documented record of the race be- 
tween Democrat John Murtha and Republi- 
can Harry Fox reveals that literally tens of 
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thousands of union dollars were poured into 
the campaign by Murtha for former Repre- 
sentative John Saylor’s (R-Pa) seat in the 
12th District. 

Contributions were of two types: 

1. “Hard” contributions, in the form of 
cash donations, from thirty-two different 
union political action committees in the 
amount of $25,450.00 that were made to the 
Citizens for Murtha Committee. 

2. “Soft” contributions, in the form of full 
time union staff personnel from national 
COPE, state COPE, the Pennsylvania state 
AFL-CIO and various other unions, the mail- 
ing by unions in behalf of Murtha, organiza- 
tional activity at Indiana University that was 
clearly coordinated with Frontlash and su- 
pervised by a union “volunteer”, last minute 
get-out-the-vote activities, polls conducted 
by the state AFL-CIO, and others such 
“soft” contributions. The amount identified 
in this area—by no means a full tally since 
the record for most of these hidden contri- 
butions remain in the hands of private or- 
ganizations—comes to over $40,000—or near- 
ly double the amount of hard contributions 
made by union officials. 


STAFF TIME 


It is clear that at least 20 union officials 
contributed time and effort during the cam- 
paign, They were: 

1. Alexander Barkan, Director, COPE, $32,- 
274.00 annual salary and $6,727.23 expenses. 

2. Joseph Ferguson, Business Agent, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers, $11,388.00 
annual salary and $1,274.46 expenses. 

3. Douglas Allen, Pennsylvania State AFL- 
CIO, salary unknown, 

4. Mike Trbovich, Vice President, United 
Mine Workers, $31,100.57 annual salary and 
$3,049.04 expenses. 

5. John Vento, Pennsylvania State AFL- 
CIO, salary unknown. 

6. Carl Stellmack, Pennsylvania State 
AFL-CIO, salary unknown. 

1. Harry Boyer, Pennsylvania State AFL- 
CIO, salary unknown. 

8. Bernard Lurye, Assistant Manager, Gar- 
ment Workers, $12,855.00 salary and $938.25 
expenses. 

9. James Myers, Organizer, AFSCME, $8,793 
salary and $8,563.05 expenses. 

10. Andrew Koban, District 15, Steelwork- 
ers, $17,314.59 salary and $4,179.56 expenses. 

11. Edward Monborne, District 2, and In- 
ternational Exec. Board Member NMW, 
$22,491.73 salary and $4,600.61 expenses. 

12. Frank Kulish, District 2 President, 
UMW, $15,314.17 salary and $87.22 expenses. 

13. Mike Johnson, Vice President, Penn- 
sylvania State AFL-CIO, salary unknown. 

14. Robert Spence, International Repre- 
sentative, COMPAC, salary unknown. 

15. Walter Carmo, Pennsylvania Education 
Assoc. salary unknown. 

16. Chuck Krawetz, UMW, salary unknown. 

17.. Arnold Miller, President, UMW, 
$36,283.79 salary and $3,966.71 expenses. 

18. Irwin Aronson, staff Pennsylvania 
State AFL-CIO, salary unknown. 

19. Tom Reddinger, President, Indiana 
Labor Council (IAM), union salary, if any, 
unknown, 

20. Dana Henry, member, IAM, no union 
salary. 

Each of these individuals were identified— 
either through newspaper accounts, internal 
memos or union newsletters and papers— 
as having spent from one day to as much as 
five weeks promoting the Murtha candidacy. 

One unionist, Tom Reddinger, identified by 
the Johnstown Tribune-Democrat as Presi- 
dent of the Indiana County Central Labor 
Council, admitted in a personal interview, 
that he. took five weeks of unpaid leave time 
from his job at Fisher-Scientific Company, 
Indiana, Pa., to work in the Murtha cam- 
paign. He further stated that all his expenses 
during this time were paid for by the Penn- 
sylvania State AFL-CIO, including the cost 
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for four telephones at headquarters, that, 
according to a General Telephone y 
spokesman in Johnstown, would cost $126.80 
during the five week period. Based on Red- 
dinger’s rate of pay with Fisher, his “in- 
kind” contribution in salary during the five 
week period would come to approximately 
$1,000. 

Where salaries are available, the union 
official involved was pro-rated at the actual 
salary (plus identifiable expenses), for the 
period of time he was involved; where no 
salary was available, a reasonable figure of 
$15,000 per annum was assigned (a low 
figure in light of the bulk of identified sal- 
aries of union officials.) 

On this basis, it was determined that 
salaries involved amounted to $5,902.78 and 
expenses to $2,317.73, for a total of $8,220.51. 


PRINTING 


There were four mailings to the 66,000 
union members in the district and 6,500 ac- 
tive and retired teacher union members by 
the Pennsylvania AFL-CIO COPE and the 
Political Action Committee for Education 
(PACE), political arm of the state teachers 
union (Penn. State Education Association). 

The two mailed under Permit #1, Harris- 
burg (the permit is held by Speed 11, Inc.) 
were costed out by reputable printers at 
the following rates: 

1. Mailing of January 18, 1974 to 1,000 re- 
tirees only: 

Printing, $10 and postage, $80 (mailed 
first class) ; totals $90. 

Malling of January 25, 1974 to 6,500 active 
and retired educators: 

Printing at $10/m, $650 and postage, $520 
(mailed first class) totals $1,170. 

Two additional mailings were sent out at 
the non-profit organization rate (1.7 cents 
per piece) under permit +668 at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a permit registered to the Pennsylvania 
State. . . . Costs of these two mailings, were 
as follows: 

Mailing to 66,000 union members in Dis- 
trict by United Labor Committee: 

Printing at $27/m, $1,782; postage at 1.7¢, 
$112; and postage $191, totals $2,025. 

The second quoted postage cost is the 
difference between a non-profit mailing rate 
of 1.7¢ and what the candidate would have 
had to pay if the mailing had gone out regu- 
lar bulk mail rates. 

Malling to same members in district of 
fiyer with four halftones: 

Printing at $40/m, $2,640; postage at 1.7¢, 
$112; and postage, $191; totals $2,943. 

Thus, the total value of mailings by unions 
in behalf of the Murtha candidacy came to 
$6,288.00. 

OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 

Other “soft” contributions by unions to 
the Murtha race included: 

1. At least 15,000 telephone calls by the 
Indiana County Central Labor Committee to 
members of the union in the county. 
(Source—interview with Tom Reddinger.) 

2. “at least $12,000 is expected to go into 
the district from labor for last minute cam- 
paign expenses and election day activities.” 
(Philadelphia Bulletin, February 3, 1974.) 

3. “$14,000 which ... the state and na- 
tional AFL-CIO and COPE committees spent 
to house and feed staff members at a down- 
town Johnstown motel during the election 
campaign.” (Johnstown Tribune-Democrat, 
January 30, 1974.) 

4. The AFI-CIO was “operating out of 15 
rooms at the Sheraton Inn, on Market 
Street.” (Johnstown Tribune-Democrat, De- 
cember 18, 1973.) 

5. The state AFL-CIO conducted a tele- 
phone poll for Murtha in the 12th District 
(Johnstown Tribune-Democrat, December 
18, 1973.) 

6. Democratic telephone bank workers use 
facilities of Gautier Hall, which is owned by 
the Steelworkers Union (photo in the Johns- 
town Tribune-Democrat, February 5, 1974.) 
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SUMMARY 


By category, identifiable soft contributions 
by unions to the Murtha campaign are as 
follows: 

Staff time, salaries and expenses 

deferred 
Printing and postage for mail- 

ings 


Other: 
Last minute get-out-the-vyote. 12,000.00 
Costs at the Sheraton. 


Subtotal 


When one includes the “hard” (reported) 
contributions of $28,450.00, it can be seen 
that the value of the total union effort in 
the district is at least $66,328.04, or nearly 
as -much as Murtha reported for his entire 
campaign. 


Onr0’s First DISTRICT 


There is very little doubt that, both in and 
off the record, union officials and their polit- 
ical organizations had a tremendous impact 
on the race between the Democrat, Tom 
Luken, and the Republican, Bill Gradison, on 
March 5th. 

Direct contributions by union political 
organizations to the Luken for Congress 
Committee were made by thirty-three sepa- 
rate union organizations in the amount of 
$30,875.00. 

The scope and significance of the indirect 
contributions by union officials is captured in 
the February 8, 1974 edition of The Chron- 
icler, a bimonthly publication of the Cincin- 
nati AFL-CIO Labor Council, which is dis- 
tributed to 2,000 labor officials in the Cin- 
cinnati area. 

In it, an announcement is made of the 
“most important business meeting for all 
union stewards and committeemen geared to 
their vital part in labor’s effort to insure the 
election of Tom Luken to Congress.” It goes 
on to note that “materials will be furnished 
and definite assignments outlined for the 
action required to build a Luken victory .. .” 
(emphasis supplied) 

The cost of the space devoted in the Chron- 
icler to Luken over the January 8-March 25 
period represents an indirect’ cost of $360 
alone, 

In addition, William Sheehan, head of the 
Labor Council, disclosed that at least 4 na- 
tional and state staffers were in for the 
election—or as George Meany put it on “Face 
the Nation” on March 3rd concerning the 
race, “We're putting in the usual—we’re 
sending in outsiders. Some of our COPE 
men...” è 

Among those in Cincinnati were Ray Al- 
verez, Area Director of COPE . ($2,085.46 con- 
tribution in salary and expenses under pre- 
vious formule); Ruth Colombo, COPE, 
($1,977.19 pro rated salary and expenses for 
one month); Jane Adams Ely, Ohio State 
AFL-CIO (salary unknown); W. O. Young, 
National Field Director, COPE (salary $20,- 
373.50 expenses $8,659.8¢). Ely and. Young 
were in for an undisclosed period of time, but 
the bare minimum of salary and expenses for 
even one day’s stay could reasonably be put 
at $500.00. 

Thus, identifiable staff time and expenses 
for uriion officials came to $4,562.65. 

Moreover, Alverez stated in an interview 
that at least 84,000 telephone calls were 
made from the: phone banks at the Central 
Labor Council to union members in the Dis- 
trict. If the cost of those calls were projected 
at the same 4% cents per call rate used in 
Michigan, that would place their value at 
$3,780.00. 

As in other districts, there were many mail- 
ings'to union members: 

1. At least two—one dated February 18, 
1974 and another February 28, 1974 were sent 
out to members of District 30, United Steel- 
workers of America. 
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2. Another mailer dated February 28, 1974 
was sent to all members of Local 863, UAW. 

3. Yet another mailer dated February 18, 
1974 was sent to members of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. 

4. Space was devoted in local union papers 
to promoting the candidacy of Luken. 

In all at least $8,342.65 in paid staff time 
and telephone costs on a projected basis were 
Pumped into the Luken’s campaign. 


MICHIGAN's EIGHTH DISTRICT 

As in the case with other special, off-year 
elections, the race between Democrat Robert 
Traxler and Republican Jim Sparling was 
significantly influenced by the infusion of 
“hard” and “soft” contributions made by 
union officials to the Traxler campaign. 

Hard contributions amounted to nearly 
$29,000.00 with the United Auto Workers— 
an independent union based in the state— 
contributing nearly half the “hard” labor 
money, as reported by the Traxler for Con- 
gress Volunteer Committee. 

Some 22 labor political action groups con- 
tributed $28,880 in “hard” money to the cam- 
paign, a figure that even cursory research 
shows does not realistically measure the con- 
tribution on the part of the union hierarchy 
in behalf of the Traxler campaign. 


STAFF 


A’minimum of eight national, state, and 
local union officials contributed their salaried 
staff time (plus expenses) to the project of 
getting Traxler elected. 

Those officials were: 

James George, United Auto Workers 
(UAW), Detroit, annual salary $17,093.80, 
expenses $4,285.06, 

Sam Fishman, UAW, salary $23,088.10, ex- 
penses $6,219.25, 

Ray Alverez, Area Director, AFL-CIO COPE, 
salary $19,772.50, expenses $6,868.17, 

Ernest Dillard, UAW, Detroit, salary, $18,- 
294.65, exp., $6,246.37, 

C. Young, National Field Director, 
COPE, salary $20,373.60, expenses $8,659.84, 

John Dewan, UAW, Madison. Heights, 
Michigan, salary $16,943.80, expenses, $3,- 
992.16, 

Ruth Colombo, Assistant Area Director, 
Women’s Activities Program (COPE), salary 
$20,360.50, expenses $3,365.90. 

In addition, Wallace J. “Butch” Warner, 
2575 N. Orr Rd., Hemlock, Michigan, was off 
his job (unpaid) from January 14, 1974 
through the election (April 16, 1974) to work 
as coordinator on the campaign for the 
“Traxler for Congress Labor Coordinator.” 

An employee of Michigan Bell and a paid 
staffer as President of Communications 
Workers of American Local No. 4108, Warner's 
worth to the campaign (he is a cable splicer 
and earns $225 per week under terms of the 
union, contract) come to $3,202.50. 

Warner disclosed in an interview that he 
had indeed worked with COPE and UAW 
personnel, identifying Sam Fishman as hav- 
ing been on the scene for at least one week, 
W. C. Young for 10 days, Ruth Colombo as 
having supervised for “at least 10 days” the 
phone banks used to contact the 43,000 ac- 
tive UAW members, 6,000 retirees and 25,000 
AFL-CIO members in the district. 

For various reasons—such as an unlisted 
number, personnel moving, etc—some 50% 
of the 73,000 union members, according to 
Warner were not contacted. Thus, some 43,- 
800 calls were: made, many of them twice, 
Once they were identified as in the Traxler 
camp. Assuming % of those contacted were 
in this. category, that means approximately 
65,200 phone calls to union members alone 
at the rate of 414 cents per call (as billed in 
Michigan) for a net cost of $2,922. 

In terms of paid staff time, we must weigh 
in the appropriate pro rata share of Ray 
Alvarez’ salary and expenses. Alvarez can- 
didly admits he was assigned to work in 
three congressional districts (Ohio 1, Michi- 
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gan 5 and Michigan 8) from January 3 
through April 16—or 28% of his annual time. 

Thus, in ali three races, his “in-kind” con- 
tribution was $6,256.40, a third of which 
($2,085.46) is allocated to the race in Michi- 
gan 8, 

Applying the same pro rata formula, the 
“in-kind” contributions for other COPE and 
UAW operatives are as follows: 

W. C. Young had salary of $738.00 and ex- 
penses of $309 which totals $1,047. 

Ruth Colombo had salary of $738.00 and 
expenses of $309 which totals $1,047. 

Sam Fishman had salary of $444.00 and ex- 
penses of $120 which totals $564. 

In summary, a cursory glance will establish 
at least $7,945.96 in “soft” contributions of 
paid staff time to the Traxler campaign. 


PRINTING 


In addition to the identifiable staff time 
and expenses involved, a substantial “soft” 
contribution come in the form of four sepa- 
rate mailings, three of which were sent “To 
all UAW members in Michigan's 8th Congres- 
sional District.” Copies of those mailings are 
attached as “A.” 

Two different mailing permits were used at 
the non-profit organization rate, with permit 
#3333, which belongs to American Mailers 
and Binders of Detroit, on two mailings, and 
the UAW’s own permit #8000 being used for 
the third. 

In terms of cost, as estimated by a Michi- 
gan printer, here is what each of the mailings 
would cost: 

Mailing of March 30, 1974 to 43,000 UAW 
members: 

Printing at $28.80/m, $1,238.40; Postage 
at 1.7¢, $73.10; and postage, $124.70 totals 
$1,436.20. 

Malling of April 2, 1974 to 43,000 UAW 
members: (It is noteworthy that this mail- 
ing made from Detroit under permit #3333, 
contained as an insert a six panel brochure 
allegedly paid for by the Traxler for Congress 
Volunteer Committee). 

Printing a two page letter at $38.30/m, 
$1,668.40; postage at 1.7¢, $73.10; and postage 
at 2.9¢, $124.70, totals $1,866.20. 

Malling of April 6, 1974 to 43,000 UAW 
members: 

Printing, $1,688.40; postage at 1.7¢, $73.10; 
and postage at 2.9¢, $124.70, totals $1,866.20. 

Mailing of “8th Congressional District Spe- 
cial Election Edition” of Michigan AFL-CIO 
News (Vol. 35, No. 37, April 16, 1974) to UAW 
members in the 8th District. 

(In this 8 page tabloid, five pages are de- 
yoted unabashedly promoting the candidacy 
of Traxler, Taking %ths of the costs the “in- 
kind” contribution is shown below.) 

Printing, $2,750.00; and postage, $200.00, 
totals $2,950.00. 

Thus, total soft printing costs contributed 
by the UAW and Michigan State AFL-CIO 
to the candidacy of Traxler came to a total 
of $8,118.60. 

SUMMARY 

It is therefore reasonable to state that 
many thousands of dollars in soft contribu- 
tions were funnelled into the Michigan 8 
race by the unions and union officials. 

The contributions break down as follows: 

“Hard” contributions from labor sources, 
$28,880. 


“Soft” contributions: 
Staff time and expenses. 
Printing 
Telephone costs. 


18, 986. 56 


This “investment” is over and above the 
reported money, for a grand total union con- 
tribution of $47,866.00 

Additionally, three union officials were 
identified as being on the scene, whether as 
paid or unpaid is not clear. The three were: 
James George, UAW, Detroit (annual salary 
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of $17,093.80); Ernest Dillard, DAW, Detroit 
(annual salary of $18,294.64); and John De- 
wan, UAW, Madison Heights (annual salary 
$16,943.80). 


MICHIGAN’s FIFTH DISTRICT 


The race for Vice President Gerald Ford's 
former seat in Congress was somewhat differ- 
ent from the other three special elections, in 
that a professional firm—headed by John 
Martilla—took over direction and manage- 
ment of the Vander Veen campaign. 

Nevertheless, the union influence directing 
the campaign was exercised in both a direct 
and indirect fashion, much as it was in all 
other special elections. 

1. Direct contributions as filed by the 
treasurer of the Vander Veen for Congress 
Committee lists some 12 separate union po- 
litical action groups contributed a total of 
$18,711.00 to the Vander Veen campaign—or 
approximately 38% of the total direct re- 
ported contributions of $49,588.70. 

2. Indirect contributions, Perhaps because 
& professional consulting firm was retained 
to direct the Vander Veen campaign, the 
“high profile’ maintained by union officials 
while working in other special elections was 
not as evident. However, Ray Alvarez, area 
Director of the AFL-CIO’s Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) admitted to 
having been in Michigan’s 5th District. 
Under the same formula developed for the 
Michigan's eighth District some $2,085.46 of 
Alvarez’ annual salary and expenses of 
$26,590.67 could be considered an indirect 
campaign contribution. 

The printing area was one that afforded 
a good deal of “in-kind” support for the 
Democrat. Curiously, the same format, type 
face, halftones, paper, three of the pages are 
exactly the same and appeared in a tabloid- 
type mailer that went out under both the 
permit number of the candidate (#552) and 
the permit of the Western American mail- 
ers (#1), which mailed the piece in behalf 
of Region 1-D, United Auto Workers, Box H, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 

In terms of specific mailings and costs, the 
following were sent during the course of the 
campaign: 

Two page letter, enclosing a xeroxed “fact 
sheet" on Vander Veen plus a postage paid 
return card under Permit #4721 addressed 
to Region 1-D, UAW, soliciting workers for 
the Vander Veen campaign. 

Printing, $1,151.70; postage at 1.7c, $374.00; 
and postage at 2.9c, $638.00, totals $2,163.70. 

Tabloid mailer (mentioned previously) 
sent to all UAW members in the district. 

Printing, $2,373.00; postage at 1.7c, $374.00; 
and postage at 2.9c, $638.00, totals $3,385.00. 

In addition a separate tabloid mailer was 
also prepared that is, once again, similar & 
identical in places to the other two tabloids. 
The difference is that this is printed on offset 
stock instead of newsprint and in all likely- 
hood mailed at an estimated cost of $3,315.00 
to all UAW members in the district. 

Thus total “in kind” printing and con- 
tributions to the Vander Veen campaign came 
to $8,863.70; combined with the salary for 
just one member of the COPE staff, Ray 
Alverez, the total in kind contributions in 
their quietest of the districts comes to at 
least $10,949.30, 

Obviously, not all “soft” contributions are 
covered in the report on this district—tele- 
phones, etc.—but the low profile maintained 
by union officials during the race makes them 
almost impossible to detect. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mlinois 
(Mr. ANNUNZIO) i 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 16090, I want 
to particularly congratulate the chair- 
man of the full committee for the pa- 
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tience that he exercised during the past 
6 months while the committee was de- 
liberating all of the amendments that 
have been offered in committee to this 
legislation, As a cosponsor of this leg- 
islation, I would also like to’pay tribute 
to the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRENZEL), the gentleman from Ohio (Mr, 
Devine), the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr, Dickinson), the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent), the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS) and 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
THompson) ; in fact, all the members of 
the full Committee on House Adminis- 
tration for the diligent manner in which 
they attended all the meetings in order 
to come out with a bill that deals with 
limitations, that deals with disclosure 
and deals with an idea whose time has 
come. I refer to public financing. 

I would like to remind the Members 
of this House that in 1968 we passed in 
the House on a Christmas tree bill a $1 
contribution the taxpayer would desig- 
nate to which political party his con- 
tribution would go. In the public finance 
section of this legislation we have $24 
million that has already been collected 
by the Internal Revenue Service checked 
off by the citizens as a voluntary con- 
tribution. It is estimated that by 1976 
we are going to have $60 million in this 
fund. 

I want to also remind the Members of 
this House that I am totally against any 
moneys being taken out of the general 
revenue fund for purposes of financing 
an election; but I do strongly favor the 
fact that the American people checked 


off and have mandated the Members of 


Congress to act, “We have given you 
voluntarily $60 million. We expect you 
to use this money so that we can have 
the kind of elections in America that we 
can feel comfortable with, and especial- 
ly with the Members of the Congress and 
the President of the United States.” 

This is the reason we included in the 
bill a limitation of $20 million for can- 
didates on a presidential level, $20 mil- 
lion for the Democrats and $20 million 
for the Republicans, and $2 million for 
each party convention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, there 
is $2 million for each party convention 
and with the Presidential primaries to 
be financed, as fully explained by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Indiana, Mr. JoHN Brapemas, that 
we would have to collect $250 in small 
contributions, a total of $5,000 in 20 
States, a total of $100,000 to be eligible 
to qualify. 

I believe in congressional public fi- 
nancing and the checkoff system. If the 
money is there and if the committee can 
work its will this afternoon, I would like 
to see both the Democratic Congressional 
Committee and the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, with ‘my good friend 
from Illinois (Mr. Micue.), that those 
committees be used as a vehicle to dis- 
tribute that public money that has been 
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designated by the taxpayers to be used 
for public financing of congressional 
elections. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Dent), the chairman of the 
Elections Subcommittee. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, with all of 
the talk about the closed rule and not 
allowing certain sections of the bill to be 
open for amendment, I can say to the 
Members that for the number of years— 
not only months—that our committee 
held hearings and so forth, and the com- 
mittee. itself under the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays), with its meetings and 
markups for 22 sessions, the major point 
of discussion in all of these days and 
hours has been the question of money— 
m-o-n-e~y—the root of all evil and the 
source of much good. 

Money is the name of the game in 
politics, and until we admit that and 
stand up and face it, all of the reforms 
that we may yap about and talk about 
and try to get our attention, about are 
just so much talk. 

As long as one candidate can spend 
$204,000 in a general election against a 
candidate who spends $2,775, it is'a farce 
and a fraud upon the body politic; as 
long as the total number of candidates 
in the entire primary and general last 
year, who were candidates in the pri- 
maries and won and went on to the gen- 
eral election, 834 candidates spending a 
total of $40 million less $8,000. 

We are proposing in this legislation to 
increase that spending allowance, almost 
by mandate in this law, to $240 million 
for 835 candidates. Who on God's earth 
is going to say that this is a reform:»when 
we are proposing to spend $7,395,000 for 
an election for Members of Congress 
more than the entire salaries of all the 
membership of the Congress combined? 

The reason this has all come to this 
stage is because those who talk reform 
do not want reform; because every pub- 
lic organization demanding reform is 
basing it upon greater expenditures for 
elections, instead of less; when these 
same organizations fight every attempt 
by the Congress or even by the Commis- 
sion on Salaries to raise or increase the 
salary of Congressmen. All right, they all 
agree, Common Cause and the rest, they 
agree that we should spend $240 million 
to get elected, but not one cent for an in- 
crease in pay to put us in a position 
where we would not have to go out with 
cap in hand and a tincup asking for 
donations. 

“Please put money in the pot so that 
I can run for Congress. Please send me 
some money so that I can buy some 
matches and cards. Please do that. I want 
to.serve in the Congress. I want to be a 
public servant, but you better send me 
some money or else I will not be able to 
do it, and if I am not there, I cannot do 
you any favors.” 

That is the condition we find ourselves 
in, because we have allowed this office 
to be bought and sold and traded around 
like a commodity. Three hundred and 
twelve thousand dollars by one candidate 
who ran against another candidate in the 
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same election, who spent $208,000. -It 
goes’ from: the sublime to- the: ridiculous. 
The average spending “of ‘the Members 
of this Congress,’ of’ the: Atm erag of 
Members running, was we 
are saying to 5. percent—5 percent of the 

candidates. for Congress spent-near the 
amount. that; we are saying in this. bill 
ought to be the amount to spend for 
Congress. 

The other 95 percent somehow found a 
way into the Congress with much, much, 
much less. The limit of one’s Spending is 
not the criterion that wei measure an 
election on. 

Let me just show the Members some of 
the examples, if they wish. 

We have in one State—I will not men- 
tion thé names of the Members; it might 
embarrass them, and'I would not want to 
do that—but, a Democrat spent $274,000 
against a Republican who spent $152,000. 
The Republican, was a nonincumbent 
and won. 

We have in our House a very wonder- 
ful man. I think the Members would rec- 
ognize him by the clothes he wears. He 
spent $218,000 to get elected to a seat in 
Congress. I'want to know what‘kind of 
service he can render to his péople that 
entitles him to $218,000 worth of expen- 
ditures on his part. 

He had running against him a can- 
didate who spent $169,000 and another 
one who spent $212,000 and beat a can- 
didate against him—not a challenger; a 
candidate; they were both nonincum- 
bents—he beat a candidate who spent 
$306,000. 

Here we have another example of 
$518,000 and in another instance, $520,- 
000 for a job that pays a total of $85,000. 

I do not know. Maybe some of the 
Members come from some place where 
they have a money machine. 

Here is what happens because of this. 
Here is an opus written by a well-known 
newspaperman, Let me give the Members 
his analysis of Congress: “$661 million 
puts Congressmen on Easy Street.” 

He starts off by asking a question, and 
I will give anyone a dime who can 
answer it. 

This is what he says: 

“What. costs $661 million a year, 
travels a lot, talks a lot, talks himself to 
sleep, and writes letters even when he is 
not written to? Two guesses. Do you give 
up? Why, it is an easy answer: The 
Congress of the United States.” 

The Congress is now about to come 
on scene in a great public spectacle on 
the impeachment. 

If we Members figure this out, it comes 
to about $1 million-plus per Member 
per year that the taxpayers have to 
pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. I have another minute left, 
I understand. I will be glad to yield it 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. I do not want to read the 
whole thing, but I just want to tell the 
Members what he counts as an emolu- 
ment, as a great piece.of the gravy train. 

He says: “The: Library of Congress 
provides him with free reading matter 
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by bedtime if by chance he’ cannot 

sleep, and when he dies, the deceased 

Member receives automatically an extra 

year’s salary to help him out with his 

own final arrangements.” 

“ Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 

put this man up for the Pulitzer Prize. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. BLACKBURN). 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, we 
are now engaged in trying to pass a cam- 
paign reform bill—a bill which most 
Americans want to see adopted. I believe 
it is almost incredible, however, that this 
long and detailed bill makes absolutely 
no mention of what is probably the larg- 
est single abuse of our present campaign 
laws. I refer to the giant loophole which, 
in effect, allows union dues to be used in 
vast quantities, perhaps $100 million in 
a general election, to be funnelled by the 
union leaders to their favored candidates. 
Two international unions—caught red- 
handed in these practices—have recently 
agreed as a result of court cases to re- 
fund to their members those portions of 
their union dues which have been spent 
on political campaigning, These were the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Airline 
Clerks and the International Association 
of Machinists. A recent article in the 
Wall Street Journal, January 29, 1974, 
makes it very clear that cash-equivalent 
political expenditures by union officials 
far outweigh their direct cash aid to can- 
didates. 

I should like to submit this article for 
the Recor at this time: 

Money's Just One Toot Macuinists Use 
To HELP FAVORED OFFICE SEEKERS—INDI- 
RECT Am Is A Bic ITEM, Court RECORDS 
INDICATE; How DEMOCRATS BENEFITED— 
SOME or THE DoucH Is Sorr 

(By Byron E. Calame) 

Los ANGELES.—Like the President himself, 
some of Richard Nixon’s foes in organized 
labor have been surrendering sensitive politi- 
cal records, 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists, in a case initiated by a group of dissi- 
dent members of the union, was forced by 
a federal court here to release thousands of 
documents, They reveal in unusual detail 
how the IAM goes about electing its friends 
to federal office. 

This rare glimpse into the inner workings 
of one of the AFL—CIO's largest (800,000 mem- 
bers) and most politically active unions shows 
that there is a lot-more to a union’s political 
clout than the direct financial contributions 
reported to government watchdogs—and la- 
bor’s political experts say the machinists 
probably adhere to the campaign spending 
laws as closely as any union. 

The documents indicate that direct gifts 
are often overshadowed by various services 
provided free of charge to favored candidates 
under the guise of “political education” for 
union members. The indirect aid includes 
some of labor's most potent poltical weapons; 
assignment of paid staff members to candi- 
dates’ campaigns, use of union computers, 
mobilization of get-out-the-vyote drives. 

TRIPS AND DINNERS 

Dues have also been used, the documents 
indicate, to supply IAM-backed candidates 
with polls and printing services and to fi- 
nance “nonpartisan” registration drives, trips 
by congressional incumbents back home dur- 
ing campaigns, and dinners benefiting office 
seekers endorsed by the machinists. Machin- 
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ist-backed candidates are almost invariably 
Democrats. 

An important question is whether these 
dues-financed activities violate federal laws 
that for decades have barred unions and 
corporations from using their treasury funds 
to contribute “anything of value” to candi- 
dates for federal office. Money for such di- 
rect contributions by unions must come from 
voluntary donations coaxed out of the mem- 
bers, The federal statutes do permit unions 
to spend dues for partisan politicking di- 
rected at the union’s members and their 
families, on the theory that this sort of thing 
is internal union business, and the money 
used for this activity is called “education 
money,” or “soft money.” 

The political activities of the machinists’ 
union are, indeed, aimed at the union’s mem- 
bers and are therefore proper, says William 
Holayter, director of the union’s political arm, 
the Machinists Non-Partisan Political 


League. 


DRAWING THE LINE 


Even labor's critics concede that it is some- 
times hard to draw the line between activi- 
ties designed to sell a candidate to a union’s 
members and those intended to sway voters 
in general. A member of the machinists as- 
signed to promote a candidate among other 
machinists may inevitably find himself woo- 
ing other voters as well. 

Still, the machinists’ documents suggest 
that the union has often sought to provide 
maximum assistance to a candidate by use 
of soft money. “The problem,” says one la- 
bor political strategist, “is that the machin- 
ists put too much in writing.” The late Don 
Ellinger, the widely respected head of the 
Machinists Non-Partisan Political League 
who died in 1972, evidently had a penchant 
for memos, 

Spending reports filed with the Senate for 
the 1970 campaign show that the Machin- 
ists Non-Partisan Political League openly 
gave Sen. Gale McGee $5,000; the internal 
records now disclose that the Wyoming 
Democrat also received at least $9,300 in non- 
cash assistance. Direct donations to Texas 
Democrat Ralph Yarborough’s unsuccessful 
Senate reelection bid in 1970 were listed at 
$8,950; one document indicates he got other 
help worth at least $10,680. While the league 
poured $15,200 directly into Democrat John 
Gilligan’s unsuccessful 1968 bid for an Ohio 
Senate seat, the documents show it indirectly 
provided more, $15,500. 

RECEIPT UNREPORTED 


Available records indicate that few, if any, 
campaign committees for machinist-backed 
candidates listed indirect aid from dues 
money as contributions. Prior to a 1972 
toughening of disclosure requirements, can- 
didates evidently found it easy to spot loop- 
holes that were used to avoid reporting such 
indirect assistance. 

The dissident machinists who forced dis- 
closure of their union’s files had brought 
their suit with the backing of the National 
Right to Work Legal Defense Foundation. 
The dissidents wanted the court to bar the 
union from using dues money for any polit- 
ical activity—including such clearly legal 
endeavors as politicking directed at its own 
members and traditional union lobbying ef- 
forts. The real goal of the right-to-work 
foundation is to eliminate the forced pay- 
ment of dues. A federal judge dismissed the 
suit Dec. 19. largely because the union offered 
to start rebating the dues of any member 
who disagrees with the union's stand on poli- 
tical or legislative issues. The dissident group 
appealed the decision Jan. 10. 

One questionable arrangement of the ma- 
chinists helped reelect Sen. McGee in 1970. 
Alexander Barkan, director of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education, asked the 
machinists early that year to put the names 
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of 65,000 “Democrats in Wyoming” on the 
machinists’ computer for the Senator's use in 
“mailings, registration, etc.’ The minutes of 
the Machinists Non-Partisan Political League 
executive committee show that Mr. Ellinger 
recommended handling the chore but warned 
that it would have to be financed with “gen- 
eral-fund money” (the league’s separate kit- 
ty composed of voluntary donations and 
would be considered “a contribution toward 
the Gale McGee campaign.”) 

Despite the warning, internal records show 
that bills totaling $9,302.74 for the operation 
were paid out of the league’s political-educa- 
tion fund, built from dues money. Comput- 
ing & Software Inc. was paid $4,696.84. Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. received 
$414, and $4,191.90 went to reimburse the 
IAM treasury for cards it provided. 

Doubts about such arrangements may be 
raised in the coming report by the Senate 
Watergate committee. Though Republican 
hopes for public hearings on union campaign 
contributions will probably be ‘disappointed, 
the committee staff has asked unions broad 
and potentially explosive questions about the 
services provided to candidates. 

Watergate revelations, some union politi- 
cians believe, have demonstrated that labor 
can never collect enough rank-and-file dona- 
tions to rival campaign contributions by 
business bigwigs. “There is no way we can 
match them,” says Mr. Holayter of the ma- 
chinists. “It’s silly to try.” Hence the impor- 
tance of the indirect contributions. 

This is one reason why the AFL-CIO is 
pressing for public financing of federal cam- 
paigns; its strategists obviously figure that a 
ban on direct contributions would leave labor 
in a better position relative to business than 
it is in now. 

If past performance is any guide, the ma- 
chinists’ union would still be a valuable 
supporter for its political favorites if public 
financing were adopted. Its indirect assist- 
ance in staffers’ time alone has totaled in the 
tens of thousands of dollars, the court docu- 
ments show. 

Printing is another campaign expense that 
the IAM often helps its friends meet. With 
the 1970 elections coming up, an aide to 
Rep. Lloyd Meeds passed to the machinists 
& bill for the printing of the Washington 
Democrat's quarterly newsletter. “The news- 
letter went to every home in the Second 
District,” the aide rejoined in one of the 
released documents. “We had a tremendous, 
positive response to it.” Although the news- 
letter had been distributed far beyond the 
IAM’s ranks in an election year, a soft- 
money check for $695.17 to the printer was 
quickly dispatched to a local union official. 

Early in the 1972 reelection drive of Sen. 
Thomas McIntyre, the Machinists Non-Parti- 

Political League agreed to spend $1,000 
“for assistance in newsletters” put out by 
the New Hampshire Democrat. And earlier, 
during Rep. John Tunney’s successful 1970 
bid for a California Senate seat, the league 
picked up a $1,740 tab for printing of a 
brochure that compared the Democrat's vot- 
ing record with that of the GOP incumbent, 
George Murphy. Some of the brochures 
were passed out at a county fair, 

The amount of union staff time devoted to 
candidates’ campaigns is difficult to pin 
down. Irving Ross, a certified public account- 
ant retained by the suing dissident machin- 
ists to analize the IAM documents, filed an 
affidavit giving “incomplete” tabulations. Mr. 
Ross says the time that IAM “grand lodge 
representatives” and “special representa- 
tives” spent on campaigns in 1972 was worth 
$39,175. The amounts were $56,241 in 1970 
and $42,921 in 1968, he says. The IAM says 
the figures are too high, but it didn’t chal- 
lenge them in court. 

A status report prepared by the machinists 
political unit in late August 1970 shows that 
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at least one field representative was work- 
ing full time on each of over 20 congressional 
campaigns. IAM agents often become almost 
part of the candidate's campaign staff. When 
Robert Brown was assigned full time to 
Indiana Sen. Vance Hartke’s reelection cam- 
paign in May 1970, he set up an office right 
in the Democrat’s headquarters and had the 
title of chairman of the Indiana Labor Com- 
mittee for Hartke. Another IAM representa- 
tive, William Wolfe, was assigned to Yar- 
borough campaigns in Texas in 1970 and 
1972—and was being paid out of the union 
treasury in May 1972 even though a new 
law effective in April 1972 specifically barred 
a union from using dues money to pay for 
services rendered to a candidate, thus spell- 
ing out more clearly an old prohibition. 

The union also takes machinists out of the 
shop for campaign duty, giving them “lost 
time” compensation out of dues money to 
make up for the loss of regular pay. Thus, 
the files show, two Baltimore machinists got 
$282.40 a week while working for the 
Humphrey presidential campaign for five 
weeks in 1968. A Maryland IAM official said 
later that the two “did a first-rate job, 
especially in smoking out the local Demo- 
cratic politicians who were inclined to cut 
the top of the ticket” and persuading them 
not to do so. 

Rep. Richard Hanna of California got $500 
from the machinists to help finance a $6,000 
“nonpartisan” registration effort to help get 
him reelected in 1970. In a letter requesting 
the union’s aid, the Democrat predicted that 
the drive would “raise the district to at least 
53.5% Democratic ... because most of the 
unregistered voters are Democrats.” He said 
the registrars would be preceded by “bird 
dogs,” meaning that Democratic workers 
would roam out ahead of the registrar to 
identify residence of unregistered Hanna 
supporters. 

The machinists’ union’s airline credit cards 
come in handy when incumbents are earger 
to get home in election years. Early in 1969, 
the executive committee of the machinist 
political unit authorized the expenditure of 
$3,600 to buy plane tickets home for un- 
named “‘western Senators” during the follow- 
ing year’s campaign. The league’s “educa- 
tion fund” provided Sen. Yarborough and 
his aides with $705.60 worth of tickets during 
his 1970 reelection campaign. The files show 
that $500 went to Sen. Albert Gore, Democrat 
of Tennessee, during his losing reelection 
effort in 1970. 

Machinist officials contend the organization 
pays for such travel because the candidate 
speaks to a union group or “consults with 
union leadership” in his district. But cor- 
respondence in the files indicates that this 
is more of a rationalization than a reason. 
Take a 1969 Ellinger memo to Sen. Yar- 
borough outlining procedures “for all trdns- 
portation matters.” It states: 

“We would like our files to contain a 
letter . . . indicating that you intend to be 
in Texas on a particular date to consult with 
the leadership of our union. If a trip includes 
a member of your staff, the letter should also 
name the staff member as being included in 
the consultation.” 


“Appreciation dinners” for Senators and 
Representatives often serve as a conduit for 
“soft money.” Consider the ten $100 tickets 
the IAM bought to a 1969 testimony gather- 
ing for Sen. Frank Moss, Democrat of Utah, 
who faced an election in 1970. “Since Moss 
is not yet an announced candidate, we can 
use educational money for this event and 
later consider this as part of our overall 
contribution,” the minutes of the league’s 
executive committee explain. 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. STEELMAN) . 
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Mr. STEELMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The American public wants campaign 
reform, and I think the majority of the 
Members of this body want campaign re- 
form, and I intend to vote for portions of 
this legislation. 

I should say, however, that campaign 
reform, whether it involves financing or 
whether it involves special interest 
groups or whatever, is not genuine re- 
form until we start to face the basic 
question of personal financial disclosure. 

It seems to me that the greatest doubt, 
the greatest amount of suspicion in the 
minds of the American people, has to do 
with the decisions that we in this House 
make, decisions made in the executive 
branch and in the judicial branch that 
affect the public interest, those decisions 
that are made daily by all of us, whether 
elected or appointed. 

Those decisions are decisions that af- 
fect defense contracts and affect mineral 
leases and all these things, as well as 
other potential conflicts of interest 
which we in this body and these other 
two branches of Government might 
have. 

Mr. Chairman, many of us have volun- 
tarily disclosed not only our statement of 
assets and liabilities but also our private 
income tax returns. 

However, it is not enough to have 
voluntary disclosure. The standards 
which we have to abide by now provided 
in the form A and form B are minimal. 
They co not get to our sources of income; 
they do not get to our assets and liabili- 
ties except as it applies to debts and 
transactions above a certain amount. 

It just seems to me that the field of 
personal financial disclosure is the major 
uncharted area as far as campaign re- 
form is concerned. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELMAN, I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman for 
his own personal work in this area. I 
have also been involved in this matter 
for several years. 

I think to a certain extent this does 
constitute an invasion of privacy of each 
and every Member. Yet under the cir- 
cumstances we face today I think we 
must take that extra step and make that 
extra amount of effort to win back the 
confidence of the people in this country 
in ourselves and in all those who are in 
politics. 

As distasteful as itis personally to me— 
and it frankly is—I think it is the price 
we have to pay. It is the price we have 
to pay, because of the loss in confidence 
that we have experienced. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a shame that we 
are not able, under these procedures, to 
bring this matter up and to get this 
meaningful reform enacted. 

Mr. STEELMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman makes a good point. 

Under the rule that has been adopted, 
we will not be able to offer this amend- 
ment. I wish to say that I intend to 
remain active in this field, and I know 
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that the cosponsors of this amendment 
also intend to remain active in this area 
of personal financial disclosure, not be- 
cause of the wrongdoing it may uncover 
or the wrongdoing it may prevent, but 
because of the contribution it will make 
toward restoring public trust. It seems 
to me that is the lacking commodity right 
now. 

The personal example set by Vice 
President Forp, I think, with respect to 
the scrutiny of his public and private 
affairs during the investigation he under- 
went, was a major contributing factor 
to the public support that he has now. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that 
I hope at some point, if not in this ses- 
sion, certainly in the next session we 
will get a bill, the like of one which I 
introduced, along with cosponsors, that 
would require personal financial disclo- 
sure, not only on the part of us who 
serve in the legislative branch but also 
on the part of those who serve in the ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches. I think 
it is only by this sort of approach that we 
will make a genuine contribution to re- 
storing public trust and thereby com- 
plement the other steps I hope we will 
take today in reforming campaign fi- 
nance practices. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier in the day, the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Hays), stated that 
he would not object to amendments that 
were serious. I wonder if the gentleman 
would indicate now whether he would 
object to an amendment such as this. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I said that 
I would not object to any amendment 
that was germane under the rule. Tne 
amendment which the gentleman is talk- 
ing about is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr, STEELMAN} 
has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, to respond further to 
the gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from Florida, I would tell the 
Members on the other side, if they have 
not already heard it, that Senator 
GOLDWATER was on television a few min- 
utes ago saying that there would be a 
resignation today. That will do more to 
restore confidence than all the breast- 
beating that the gentleman from Texas 
can do from here on out. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. STEELMAN). 

Mr. STEELMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding addi- 
tional time to me. 

I will say for the benefit of the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Hays), that this amend- 
ment that I sought to offer and which the 
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rule precludes would have applied to the 
President and to the Vice President the 
same standards with respect to personal 
disclosure that I would have applied to 
those of us who serve here in the legis- 
lative branch. 

It seems to me the standing of the 
Congress in the opinion polls, at least the 
ones I have seen this year, have been 
lower than those of the President. So I 
think we have an example to show in 
that respect, also. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
to the gentleman that after the per- 
formance of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary may I say after the performance 
of the members of the committee on both 
sides, I think the next poll will show 
that the standing of Congress will have 
gone up a great deal. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that we were led to 
believe that we were going to have this 
bill opened up for serious amendments. 
Now we find the gentleman from Ohio 
says this does not apply. That is just the 
reason why I think it is a gag rule. I 
think we are doing an injustice to the 
Nation with respect to the cause of elec- 
tion reform when we bring this type of 
a rule to the floor, limited rule, or what- 
ever you want to call it, instead of an 
open rule, 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. STEELMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I resent 
the inference cast by the gentleman from 
Washington. I did not mislead anybody, 
and I did not try to mislead anybody. 
I said, in response to a question that the 
gentleman asked about publishing his 
amendment 24 hours before in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, and the gentleman 
said he did not know until today that 
that was a requirement, I said I would 
not object, and hoped that no one else 
would object to an amendment which 
would be germane under the rule being 
offered to the House just because it was 
not published in the Recorp. And that 
is all I said. 

If the gentleman from Washingtor 
was misled, then the gentleman was 
misled because the gentleman either 
was not listening or was not here, or did 
not understand what I said. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I de- 
sire to state once again that this is a 
gag rule that we are working under. I 
believe that this is serious election re- 
form that the gentleman in the well is 
bringing forth. This is why I believe 
that we should open up the financial af- 
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fairs of we Members of the Congress, 
We are not ordinary citizens—and I re- 
peat, we are not ordinary citizens—we 
are public servants. If we are going to 
have election reform that is meaningful, 
we are going to have to have this in- 
cluded before the public will have some 
real confidence in the Members of the 
Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. MATHIS). 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I, too, would like to join in with 
my colleagues on both sides of this body 
today in offering my congratulations to 
the chairman of the committee for the 
time the gentleman has spent in bring- 
ing before the House this legislation, 
which I believe goes a long way toward 
restoring the confidence and the faith 
of the American people in our demo- 
cratic institutions, and hopefully in our 
public servants, we politicians, if you 
will. 

There is one thing that I would like 
to point out in this bill that has not been 
pointed out before, and that is we have 
removed the limitation on the media ex- 
penditures. The House in its wisdom 
adopted in 1971 legislation fixing a ceil- 
ing of $50,000 that could be expended 
on media. We have repealed that section, 
and we leave it to the candidate’s own 
judgment as to where he wants to spend 
the money, where he can get the best 
results for his dollar in his campaign. 

The one big fault that I find in the 
bill is that it simply allows too much 
money to be spent on elections. 

We come in here, and we talk about 
campaign reform. We talk about restor- 
ing the faith of the people in the proc- 
esses of our Government, and yet we 
are allowing $270,000 plus to be spent by 
a candidate for Congress in any given 
year. I want to suggest once again to all 
of you who feel as I do that this figure 
is too high; that I will offer at the proper 
time an amendment that will reduce the 
amount of money that can be spent in 
any one election to $42,500. 

It makes no sense at all to me to allow 
a candidate for Congress to spend 
$270,000 for a job that pays $42,500. 

I do not think there is any way we are 
going to restore the confidence of the 
American people in this Congress as an 
institution unless and until we adopt 
some kind of a realistic spending figure. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Koc). 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio for yielding me 
this time. 

This bill has three provisions in it 
which everyone concerned about cam- 
paign reform wanted, and they have been 
accomplished, limitation of expenditures, 
complete disclosure, and public financ- 
ing. The committee bill, with the com- 
mittee amendments is a good one. 

I know that there are those who will 
seek to lessen the amount that can be 
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spent by a candidate for Congress. The 
bill now provides $75,000 in addition to 
the actual cost of raising the money. 
There will be some who are going to say 
they are going to outreform the reform- 
ers by reducing that amount. That would 
not serve the American public because to 
give a nonincumbent a reasonable 
chance of winning requires a reasonable 
sum for campaigning. 

While I thought there should have 
been a higher limit, for example, $90,000, 
the amount in the bill is a reasonable 
amount, and I would hope that it will 
not be changed. 

I also want at this moment to pay my 
respects to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Hays. The chairman 
of our committee has been the subject of 
a great deal of what I consider to be un- 
fair attacks and abuse on the ground 
that he was stopping the reform bill from 
coming to the floor. It is just the other 
way. The fact it, it was primarily through 
his efforts that the bill reached the point 
where we were able to bring it to the 
floor. I know that the chairman gives at 
least as good as he gets in debate, so I 
do not think he was as upset about the 
attacks as those of us were who serve on 
the committee and were aware of what 
was taking place. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from New York for his work on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased that we have the opportunity to- 
day to improve and expand upon the re- 
form of our political process which we 
began with passage of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971. We have had 
ample time over the past 3 years to ob- 
serve the loopholes and inadequacies of 
that particular measure, and the bill be- 
fore us today, H.R. 16090, will remedy 
some of the deficiencies of our earlier 
effort. 

The Federal Election Campaign Act 
Amendments of 1974 will for the first 
time set absolute ceilings on expenditures 
for campaigns for all Federal offices. It 
sets much-needed limits on individual 
contributions to any single candidate and 
aggregate contributions for all Federal 
offices in any year. It places limits on 
cash contributions and restricts a can- 
didate’s personal financing of his own 
campaign. Most importantly, H.R. 16090 
authorizes the use of public funds for 
Presidential elections and establishes 
qualifications for raising donations in 
small amounts to receive Federal match- 
ing funds for primary elections. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that H.R. 
16090 provides us a vehicle to enact a 
meaningful campaign reform bill in this 
Congress. The provisions of this bill are 
important and they set new standards 
for campaign practices. However, the 
measure needs considerable amplifica- 
tion if we are not to be accused of being 
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half-hearted in our commitment to 
campaign reform. The events of the 1972 
election, in all their sordid detail, cry 
out for a response from us, and I am 
convinced that the American people will 
accept nothing less in 1974 than compre- 
hensive legislation to eliminate once and 
for all the pervasive influence of private 
wealth in the election of candidates for 
Federal office. 

True campaign reform entails much 

more than setting limits on contribu- 
tions and expenditures. I support the 
establishment of such ceilings as a nec- 
essary beginning, and though nobody 
has an excess of wisdom in determining 
what the magic figures should be, the 
committee levels provide a yardstick that 
I am willing to see enacted into law in 
order to get the principle of such limita- 
tions into the statute books. Should ex- 
perience indicate the advisability of re- 
vising the amounts upward or downward 
at a later date, we will find it relatively 
simple to amend an existing law. 
'* We all agree that spending for na- 
tional elections has simply gotten out 
of hand, Mr. Chairman, and our initia- 
tives should be stimulated by the sorry 
record of intimidation, coercion, and 
blatant tradeoffs between candidate and 
contributors in the 1972 Presidential 
campaign. By putting ceilings on elec- 
tion expenditures, we can at least limit 
the opportunities for corruption and con- 
flict of interest when large sums of 
money are sought from every possible 
source. 

The ceilings in H.R. 16090 of $10 mil- 
lion for Presidential primaries and $20 
million for general elections for the 
highest office in the land are realistic 
and should be adequate to conduct an 
effective campaign around the country. 
Our approval of this principle should be 
overwhelming since we have witnessed 
the temptations that are succumbed to 
by those in possession of funds far in 
excess of what is needed for election 
campaigns per se. 

The American people have endorsed 
the principle of public funding of elec- 
tions by their response to the dollar 
checkoff on Federal income tax returns. 
I am gratified that this totally volun- 
tary system will establish a Presidential 
election campaign fund in the neighbor- 
hood of $70 to $80 million for the 1976 
election. The healthy public participa- 
tion is convincing proof to me that the 
public wants an end to the corrupting 
influence of private campaign contribu- 
` tions and is willing to provide the fund- 
ing that will accomplish that reform. 
Public financing of Presidential elec- 
tions will not forever end the possibility 
of corruption or secret deals in the Oval 
Office, but it will make it far easier for 
men of integrity seeking that high office 
to avoid indebtedness to the special in- 
terests which can be counted on to show 
up sooner or later to demand their quid 
pro quo, usually out of the pockets of 
the public. 

What I find inexplicable, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the omission from H.R. 16090 of 
public financing for House and Senate 
election campaigns. I cannot understand 
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how the committee could endorse the re- 
moval of private money from Presiden- 
tial races and not concede that the pub- 
lic interest lies in the same treatment 
of congressional elections. Consequently, 
I am joining the movement to amend 
this bill to provide Federal matching 
funds for congressional general elections. 
This particular amendment will author- 
ize public matching funds for up to one- 
third of the spending limit for the office. 
A requirement that 10 percent of the 
candidate’s spending limit must be raised 
in contributions of $50 or less will pro- 
vide an incentive for the participation 
of more small donors than has been the 
case, reducing the traditional reliance on 
a handful of wealthy donors. 

I regret that we are not today voting 
on full public financing of all Federal 
elections, but that is a goal which I be- 
lieve we will reach in succeeding years 
and one which I am certain the Ameri- 
can people will subscribe to if we take 
the necessary first step of approving the 
Anderson-Udall amendment to H.R. 
16090. It is much cheaper for the pub- 
lic to underwrite election campaigns 
than it is to pay for Government poli- 
cies such as the milk price support in- 
crease and the late unlamented oil im- 
port quota system, two of the most glar- 
ing examples of the price extracted from 
the average person for political deals 
struck between candidates and well- 
heeled industry lobbies. When Govern- 
ment decisions are made on the basis of 
what is right and just for the country as 
a whole, we will have a climate of great- 
er respect for the political process and 
greater confidence in officials selected 
by the people to participate in making 
those decisions for them. 

I will also support the Fascell-Frenzel 
amendment to create an independent 
Federal Elections Commission to oversee 
and insure compliance with the laws 
governing Federal elections. A commis- 
sion composed of six full-time public 
members nominated by Congress and ap- 
pointed by the President will inspire 
more public confidence than the com- 
mittee bill’s board of four public mem- 
bers and three—the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk 
of the House—who are intimately in- 
volved in the legislative process and 
whose tenure is decided by incumbent 
officials they would have to regulate. The 
confidence of the people in the political 
process is what this is all about, Mr. 
Chairman, and to merit that confidence 
we must make it clear that we in no way 
are hedging our responsibility to observe 
the law and submit our conduct to the 
scrutiny of objective public officers. I re- 
gard an independent Federal Elections 
Commission as absolutely essential to 
any serious reform of our election cam- 
paign laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
accept these strengthening amendments 
to the bill and send H.R. 16090 to con- 
ference with the Senate. to insure enact- 
ment of a meaningful Federal election 
campaign reform law this year. We have 
had such legislation before us for 3 years, 
and there can be no excuse for further 
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delay. Grievous abuses of Federal elec- 
tions are amply documented and have 
been paraded before us for all too many 
months now. The American people have 
a right to expect us to stand up and be 
counted on this issue, and I dọ not be- 
lieve they will settle for partial or lim- 
ited reform. This is our opportunity, to 
demonstrate whether we believe that we 
have a living political process worthy of 
improvement and perpetuation. Passage 
of a strong campaign reform bill is our 
mandate from the people, and I hope 
that we will meet that high expectation 
in this Chamber today. 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. PHILLIP BURTON) . 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York and add my own personal 
commendation to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on House 
Administration. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays) is really in many, many 
respects a very misunderstood Member. 
His basically kind and generous nature 
is not understood universally, Very im- 
portantly, his commitment to make the 
House a responsive instrument to resolve 
the public policy issues confronting this 
country is known by all who watch him 
and work with him. 

I think that the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON) should be com- 
mended; the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Brapemas); the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent); the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO); the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. GAY- 
pos); the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
(Mr. Jones); the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kocs); the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. MOLLOHAN) ; the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Gettys), and the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Maruis); and the whole 
committee on our side, because they have 
brought to the floor a most worthy prod- 
uct. More importantly, they have per- 
mitted all of those amendments that had 
meaningful support to be the subject of 
the House working its will. 

I would also like to note, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) who 
has played a very constructive role in the 
developing of this legislation. While we 
are at it—the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FascELL), the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. UDALL), the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON), the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Fotry), and the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Cona- 
BLE), have all contributed to the im- 
portant public dialog on the nature of 
the legislation the House should write. 

I freely predict when the sound and 
fury is behind us, just as did our Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reflect great 
credit on this institution by its conduct 
in recent weeks, similarly the Committee 
on House Administration and the House 
itself will send to the Senate a mean- 
ingful, responsible, and effective cam- 
paign reform bill that will come to grips 
with most of the urgently pressing cam- 
paign financing problems. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, again I want to 
commend the committee and say I am 
sure within the next, 2.days we are going 
to write Jegislation every single man and 
women in:this House,;can be most proud 
of, « 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an historic day inthe life of our political 
institutions. The bill presently before us 
offers, historic opportunity to help get 
politics out. of the gutter and back onto a 
platform of public respect envisioned by 
those who drafted the Constitution. 

This clearly is one of the most impor- 
tant bills which will come before us this 
year, In my opinion, as I shall point out 
in these remarks, it does not go quite far 
enough nor perform the total cleanup 
that I would like to see performed. 

But what it does is in every respect 
salutary. It is, on balance, an exception- 
ally good bill and a much stronger bill 
than cynics had ‘thought this Congress 
would pass. 

We owe it to all those who want to be- 
lieve in the basic goodness and decency 
of the American system to pass this bill 
by an overwhelming and resounding ma- 
jority. 

One of the saddest byproducts of the 
Watergate scandals has been the general 
impression that politics and our historic 
system of electing public officials is by its 
very nature corrupt—that it always has 
been, always will be, and that there is no 
use trying to make it otherwise. 

This is tragic for two reasons, First, it 
is not true: Second, by destroying faith 
in’ the political processes, this cynical 
idea destroys faith in the system itself. 
It is up to us to restore that faith, and 
to make the American system of public 
elections worthy of public confidence. 

Ridiculed in public print, satirized by 
cartoonist and comedian, butt of the 
street corner humorist and self-righteous 
moralist alike, politics is as necessary to 
the. functioning of our society as water is 
to the flow of.a river. It does not have to 
be “filthy and corrupted—and neither 
does the river—for man has the wisdom, 
if he has the will, to keep them both 
clean. 

Politics—the process of elections—is 
the lifeblood of democracy, the fuel that 
propels the engines of a free society. To 
profess love for the democratic form of 
government but disdain for politics is to 
pretend to honor the product while de- 
spising the process that creates it. 

There have been abuses of the system. 
There is no denying it. We should not 
close our eyes to those abuses. We should 
correct, them. We must devise laws that 
prevent their recurrence. 

No facet of American life has cried out 
more loudly for reform than that of po- 
litical campaign financing. It has cast 
a lengthening shadow over all else we do 
in our public institutions. 

More than 6 years ago—in April 1967— 
I wrote an article for Harper's magazine 
calling for reform of the campaign fi- 
nancing laws. For years their cynical 
neglect made a mockery of our elective 
system. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I.am inserting a copy of that arti- 
cle for printing in the Recorp at the end 
of my statement. 
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Three years ago, Congress finally 
acted. It passed in 1971 the most sweep- 
ing campaign reform law since the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1925. Although the 
public seems largely unaware of that law, 
it was a long step in the right direction. 
The bill we are considering today would 
build and improve upon it: 

The 1971 law strictly limits total cam- 
paign ,expenditures in communications 
media. It makes candidates themselves 
responsible, for reporting all moneys 
spent in their behalf during a campaign, 
puts an end to the devious practice of 
hiding behind phony “committees” whose 
expenditures the candidate pretended to 
know nothing about. 

Under the 1971 law, full public dis- 
closure must be made of every contribu- 
tion in excess of $100 including the name 
and address of the contributor. Now, in 
light of the mammoth contributions re- 
vealed by the Watergate hearings—sin- 
gle contributions in the range of $50,000 
and upward, some from corporations and 
thus clearly illegal under even the old 
1925 law, which slipped in just days be- 
fore the new law took effect and went 
officially unreported—we now are con- 
sidering an absolute limit of $1,000 that 
any one individual may lawfully give to 
any Federal political campaign. I sup- 
port this provision. 

Enactment of this proposed limit will 
go a long way to reduce the shameful re- 
liance upon a few enormous contributors 
who more and more have held the keys 
to the gates of public service, particu- 
larly in the larger States—California, 
New York, Texas, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio—where it now can take $2 million 
or more to conduct a winning statewide 
campaign. 

The bill presently before us would limit 
total expenditures in most congressional 
campaigns to no more than $75,000. 
Surely that is enough, unless we merely 
wanted to turn Congress into an exclu- 
sive playground of the wealthy and put 
its seats up for auction to the highest 
bidder, like seats on the New York Stock 
Exchange. I think we well could do with 
& lower ceiling. 

Another extremely useful reform which 
went into effect in 1972 seeks to broaden 
the base of political fund-raising and 
give more plain citizens a piece of the 
action. It permits a tax deduction for 
any individual American contributing up 
to $50 to the candidate or party of his 
choice—or up to $100 on a joint husband 
and wife income tax return. 

Unfortunately, this law has been little 
publicized. When it becomes generally 
known, it should provide encouragement 
for many small and moderate contribu- 
tors to take up the slack heretofore filled 
by contributions in the multithousand- 
dollar range. 

Personally, I would support an even 
stronger inducement, such as a tax credit 
rather than just a deduction, for any 
individual contribution up to $25. 

Along the same line, Congress has tried 
to freshen the springs of Presidential 
campaign financing by permitting every 
taxpayer to check a square on his in- 
come tax report authorizing exactly $1 
of his tax to go to the national Presiden- 
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tial campaign. This particular law was 
administratively emasculated" 1973 by 
on the 1040 tax return form, the IRS re- 
quired any citizen desiring to avail him- 
self of it to take the initiative; ask for and 
fill out an entirely separate form. Most 
citizens did not know to do so. Most did 
not even know of the law. 

Under outraged pressure from Mem- 
bers of Congress who supported that re- 
form, IRS was forced this year to carry 
out the intent of the law. The box now 
appears on the form 1040 itself, and a lot 
of good Americans did check the form 
and authorize the $1 deduction. I pre- 
dict that, as it becomes better understood 
in subsequent years, more and more 
Americans will avail themselves of this 
means to provide clean and unfettered 
money for Presidential campaigns. 

Some now are suggesting public fi- 
nancing of all political campaigns, in- 
cluding congressional elections. In other 
words, pay campaign expenses out of 
taxes. There is one thing wrong with 
this: it does not give the citizen any 
choice. 

It would be thoroughly wrong, in my 
opinion, to take tax money from an indi- 
vidual and arbitrarily turn it over to 
some candidate or party of which that 
citizen does not approve. If you are a Re- 
publican, for example, it seems to me 
that you would have every right to ob- 
ject if the Government took some of your 
taxes and used them to finance Demo- 
cratic political campaigns. And a Demo- 
crat would have every right to be un- 
happy about the reverse. 

The answer, in my judgment, does not 
lie in paying congressional campaign 
costs out of public tax money. It lies in 
popularizing political contributions 
among average citizens, helping them to 
understand that it is a function of citi- 
zenship, and making it easier for them to 
contribute of their own volition to the 
candidates and parties of their own in- 
dividual choice and preference. 

Tainted money, however, is not the 
only evil that has been brought to light 
in the recent Senate and House investi- 
gations. One cannot blame the average 
citizen for being more than a little sick- 
ened by the illegal use of spies, burglary, 
electronic surveillance, fake documents 
aag phony charges against the opposi- 

on. 

Not only have there been thefts and 
illegal wiretaps. Telegrams haye been 
sent falsely bearing the names of other 
parties. One of the rottenest and most 
callous abuses cited was the forging of a 
bogus telegram, purporting to be a State 
Department document, with the sole and 
express purpose of maligning the reputa- 
tion of the late President Kennedy. 

Phony press releases have been handed 
out purporting to come from an opposing 
candidate, with the deliberate intent of 
misrepresenting and embarrassing him 
and misleading the public. Elaborate 
hoaxes have been perpetrated, such as 
the one that pretended to document a 
connection between the late President 
Kennedy and the assassination of Presi- 
dent Diem of South Vietnam. A lot of 
people have innocently believed these 
malicious frauds. How can they know, so 
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long as this type of deliberate deceit is 
permitted, until it is too late? 

Each of these offenses has been con- 
fessed in open hearings, sometimes with- 
out any apparent sense of shame or re- 
pentance. The cynical defense is that 
“everybody does it.” And that just may 
be the most monstrous falsehood of all. 
Many public officials are decent. Many 
have never corrupted the political proc- 
ess in any such way. Nobody should, and 
anyone who does should be punished for 
the irreparable harm he commits not 
only to the reputation of another but to 
the sancity of the political process itself. 

Certainly it ought to be a punishable 
offense deliberately and knowingly to 
spread malicious untruths about the op- 
position. If lying and deceit about cam- 
paign contributions and expenses should 
be forbidden, as needed they should be, 
then intentional lying about the opposi- 
tion is equally reprehensible. It ought to 
be equally punished. 

Without doubt the one thing that has 
done more than any other to poison the 
political process, to disenchant decent 
Americans with political life and keep 
good men out of it, is the nauseating 
prevalence of slander and personal abuse 
in political campaigns. 

For this reason, I feel that the bill 
presently before us, as good as it is, does 
not go far enough. I would like to see the 
legislation broadened to make all the 
penalties which it applies against mis- 
representing campaign gifts and expen- 
ditures equally applicable against: First, 
publication of any spurious statement 
and attributing it to the opposition; sec- 
ond, reproducing any bogus telegram or 
communication falsely purporting to pear 
the signature of any other person; third, 
signing a false name to any political ad- 
vertisement or letter to a newspaper edi- 
tor; fourth, the use of “bugging” devices 
against political opposition; and fifth, 
using trick photography to cast an op- 
ponent in an unfair and untrue light. 

I was prepared to offer such an 
ameéndment to this bill, but as I under- 
stand the rule, an amendment of that 
type would not be in order. I urge the 
committee to keep it in mind for future 
legislation. 

If democracy and our form of elective 
government are sacred, then the politi- 
cal processes that create them should be 
equally sacred. Those processes can be 
kept clean. It is up to all of us to insist 
that they are. 

Enactment of this bill today will be 
one long stride in that direction. 

Although something short of a total 
answer to all of our Nation’s electoral 
problems, the bill deserves to be consid- 
ered on the basis of the affirmative re- 
forms it makes. 

On this basis, it clearly deserves our 
support. 

The article referred to follows: 
[Reprinted from Harper’s magazine, April 
1967} 

WASHINGTON INSIGHT: CLEAN MONEY FOR 
CONGRESS 
(By Jim Wright) 

No facet of American life cries out more 
loudly for reform than the dingy gray area 
of political campaigns financing, which casts 
@ lengthening shadow across all else we do 
in our elective public institutions, 
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As a veteran of seven successful campaigns 
for the U.S. House of Representatives and 
one losing race for the Senate, I've experi- 
enced at first hand the skyrocketing cost of 
politics. It is now, in fact, nearly impossible 
in most states for men of modest means to 
seek high elective office—unless they are will- 
ing wards of the wealthy. 

The price of campaigning has risen so 
high that it actually imperils the integrity 
of our political institutions, Big contributors 
more and more hold the keys to the gates 
of public service, This is choking off the well- 
springs of fresh, new thought and severely 
limiting the field of choice available to the 
public. I am convinced, moreover, that the 
intellectual quality of political campaigns is 
deteriorating as a result, 

One curious by-product of big money in 
politics is the slick, shallow public-relations 
approach with its nauseating emphasis on 
“image” at the expense of substance. tn the 
arenas where Lincoln and Douglas once de- 
bated great issues, advertising agencies last 
year hawked candidates like soap flakes. 

Nineteen sixty-six was the year of the 
political singing commercial; easily seven or 
eight times as much money was spent on 
20-second or 650-second spots on TV as on 
programs permitting any serious discussion of 
issues. Candidates hired professional poll- 
sters to sample the electorate and offer advice 
on the most effective color combinations, let- 
tering styles, and photographic poses. The 
whole business was taking on a patently 
phony, make-believe veneer. 

This situation will not change unless 
Congress enacts a meaningful body of law 
to reform the antiquated and unenforceable 
regulations that are evaded by almost every 
candidate and ridiculed by the public. In 
the past decade eighteen different proposals 
designed to do this have been introduced in 
Congress. Not one has been acted upon. 

Campaign expenditures for federal office 
generally fall under the purview of an an- 
cient statute known as the Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1925. This law must have had some 
meaning in its day. But in 1966 it was about 
as effective as stuffing popcorn into the 
mouth of a running fire hose. The law stipu- 
lates among other things that a candidate 
for the House may spend no more than $5,000 
in his bid for election, and a candidate for 
the Senate no more than $25,000. If I told 
you I had never spent more than $5,000 in 
a House race. I’d be a hypocrite. And if I 
actually had spent so little in my first race, 
I’d never have been elected. The same ap- 
plies to at least 95 per cent of my colleagues. 
The huge loophole in the law lies in the 
fact that a candidate need not report the 
funds collected and spent in his behalf by a 
committee. The transparent fiction is that 
this goes on without his knowledge. 

No candidate has ever been prosecuted for 
noncompliance with the Corrupt Practices 
Act (it carries penalties of two years’ im- 
prisonment and a $10,000 fine for willful 
violation). In times past, revelations of fla- 
grant overspending or unsavory contribu- 
tions evoked shock and public censure. 

But today our very capacity for indigna- 
tion seems to have withered. We take huge 
expenditures for granted. In the New York 
Senate race of 1964, for example, winner 
Robert F. Kennedy is reported to have 
spent $1,236,851, and over a million was 
spent in behalf of loser Kenneth B. Keating. 

Last October Republican headquarters in 
New York announced that $4,330,000 had 
been spent up to that point in the campaign 
to reelect Governor Nelson Rockefeller and 
his mates.’ Jesse M. Unruh, Speaker 
of the California Assembly and a key political 


1 Richard Nixon, perhaps not @ wholly un- 
biased observer, is reported to believe that 
Rockefeller actually spent close to $14 million 
in his reelection race. 
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figure in the state, says Republicans spent 
between $5 million and $6 million in electing 
Ronald Reagan last year. Unruh believes the 
steadily mounting price of politics is putting 
pressure on both parties to nominate movie 
stars and other political neophytes with well- 
known names and faces. It simply takes too 
much cash to publicize an unknown, how- 
ever well qualified. 

Why does the pursuit of public office cost 
so much? Let me itemize out of my own 
experience in Texas, which is by mo means 
unique. Just one firstclass letter to every 
family in Texas requires—in production and 
postagé—approximately $300,000. A single 
billboard in one of our big cities rents for 
$550 a month. Others can be had for only 
$75 or $100 a month, But multiply this by 
the thousands it takes to cover a large state. 
A 30-minute TV broadcast which I did on 
eighteen of the fifty television stations in 
Texas cost me a little over $10,000. The same 
amount of time, on the same stations, if 
taken in 20-second spots, would have cost 
$400,000, The “quicky” spot announcement 
is by far the most expensive thing on tele- 
vision. 

Even races for House seats, with their 
more limited constituencies, can consume 
staggering sums. For example, an unsuccéss- 
ful primary race for a Congressional nomi- 
nation in North Carolina last year cost ap~ 
proximately $250,000 in mass-media adver- 
tising alone. 

My Democratic colleague, Dick Ottinger of 
New York, frankly reported an outlay of 
$193,000 in his successful bid for office in 
1964, He is to be commended for his candor. 

But what kind of example do we give to the 
public for obedience to law? There may be 
some excuse when the general populace 
ignores an obviously unworkable and com- 
monly disobeyed ordinance. But what excuse 
can there be for us who have it directly in 
our hands to change the law? It is our very 
profession to make the law, and to make it 
mean something—if, in fact, we want it to 
mean something! By refusing either to abide 
by it or to change it, we present a sad spec- 
tacle indeed. 

CONVENIENTLY BLIND AND DEAP 


An impossible dilemma confronts a can- 
didate who wants both to obey the law and 
tell the truth. Last summer John J. Hooker, 
Jr., a Nashville attorney who unsuccessfully 
sought the Tennessee gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, promised during his campaign to make 
a complete public report on his expenditures. 
He fulfilled the pledge on September 4¢, 
showing total spending of $591,296.27. 

Political pros in Tennessee were shocked. 
Certainly it wasn’t the first time there had 
been expenditures in this range; but it was 
the first time such a public disclosure had 
been made in the history of the state. Hooker 
could hardly have affronted tradition more 
fiagrantly had he denounced old folks or 
come out in favor of General William Te- 
cumseh Sherman. 

The legal limit for a statewide primary 
race in Tennessee is $25,000. Hooker may 
have rendered himself subject to prosecution, 
though it is doubtful that one would be 
pressed. His successful opponent, Buford El- 
lington, played it safe and traditional. He 
filed a solemn declaration just a whisker 
under the legal limit—$24,809.12. A similar 
figure was rendered, straight-faced, by the 
manager of former Governor Frank Clem- 
ent’s winning race for the Senate nomina- 
tlon—$24,089.22. 

Ellington, questioned:;-by newsmen con- 
ceded that, of course, it costs, a lot more 
than $25,000 to run such a race. But he 
maintained that a candidate was complying 
with the law if he did not “personally know” 
of the various expenditures in’ his behalf. 
(His own report made no reference to funds 
devoted to advertising, the inference being 
that the candidate had traveled throughout 
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his state blind to billboards, car stickers, and 
newspaper ads, and deaf to his own radio 
and TV commercials.) 

Ellington should not, however, be singled 
out for censure. Pretending not to know of 
expenditures in one’s behalf is an accepted 
practice. When lawmakers generally flout the 
law, democracy is in peril. But still greater 
evils result when lawmakers are subjected to 
mounting financial pressures. 

Just last year a Senate committee exam- 
ined the ethics of Senator Tom Dodd of 
Connecticut, who paid off his campaign 
debts with the proceeds of testimonial din- 
ners at each of which the principal speaker 
was a Vice President (Lyndon Johnson for 
the first two, Hubert Humphrey for the 
third). More than two thousand of Senator 
Dodd's constituents bought tickets to one or 
more of these gala affairs, which Jointly 
netted over $100,000. 

For a public official, debt is delibitating. It 
can plague his conscience and divide his en- 
ergies. It can sorely test his integrity, or sap 
his courage at the very time he needs it most. 
Ultimately, if he remains single-minded in 
his devotion to the public weal and keeps his 
back resolutely turned upon temptation, 
debt can drive him, despairing, out of public 
life. Sometimes its shadow hovers over him 
for years afterwards. 

I know this at first hand. In 1961, I made 
ani; unsuccessful race in a special election 
for the U.S. Senate. After it was over, we 
figured that we had spent some $270,000. 
Obviously, it hadn't been enough. But I 
ended up owing $68,000, mostly for debts 
which I had not personally authorized, It 
took me two and a half years to retire the 
notes, 

Consider the case of Democrat Leonard 
Wolf of Iowa, who served one term in the 
House. He came to Congress in January 
1959 owing $89,000 in campaign debts and 
business losses incurred while campaigning. 
He was defeated in 1960 when Nixon carried 
Iowa for the Republicans. Today, six years 
after leaving office, Wolf has finally paid 
off most of the $89,000. When friends urged 
him to run again in 1966, he understand- 
ably said, “No, thanks.” 

But even this financial disaster seems 
minor compared with the experience of James 
E. Turman who conducted an unavailing 
campaign for Lieutenant Governor of Texas 
in 1962. He came close, made the runoff, but 
lost in the second primary. For almost five 
years, he has been making regular monthly 
payments from his personal income to re- 
tire his campaign debt. And he calculates 
that, on this schedule, he will not be in the 
clear until 1981. It will take nineteen years 
to pay for one near-miss at the polls! 

Perhaps you're thinking, “That’s too 
bad, but it’s his tough luck. A fellow who 
can’t afford it shouldn't take on a campaign 
of that kind.” And perhaps you'd be right. 
But where does that leaye any able young 
American who genuinely wants to contrib- 
ute his. time and talent to the political life 
of his country? Unless he has inherited 
spectacular wealth, it leaves him at the 
mercy of large contributors, who will ex- 
pect him in one way or another to serve 
their interests. 

TEN MILLION HANDS TO SHAKE 


So far as my own case goes, I’ve been 
luckier than most politicians. When I made 
my first run for Congress I had enough money 
of my own to pick up the tab personally for 
half (about $8,000) of the campaign cost. 
Since the beginning, I've made ft an un- 
varying rule never to accept more than a 
$100 contribution from any individual. The 
average over the years has been around $10, 
This preserves my independence from per- 
sonal obligation. I wouldn't want it other- 
wise. A Congressman can get by this way if 
he’s fortunate—as. I am—in having a very 
understanding constituency. 
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But this formula is impossible for a state- 
wide contest, as I discovered in my 1961 try 
for the Senate. In that race, two balloons 
of fantasy exploded in my face. The first was 
the notion that if I announced my candidacy 
early, I would frighten off prospective as- 
pirants. Instead, seventy-one would-be can- 
didates threw their hats in the ring, creat- 
ing the biggest fleld of entries in the history 
of Texas politics. If this raised some doubts 
as to my ability to intimidate opposition, I 
argue that it should have established me as 
a leader of men, since never before had 
so many followed the example of one. 

My second and more serious fallacy was 
the assumption that a determined man in 
good health could make up by prodigious 
personal effort what he lacked in finances. I 
would simply campaign harder than anyone 
else in the race. 

In the ensuing four months, I traveled 
27,000 miles, made 678 speeches, slept an 
average of four-and-a-half hours a night 
and worked off eighteen pounds. During one 
week, I averaged eleven speeches a day in as 
many different localities. But it was like 
trying to siphon off the Gulf of Mexico with 
an eyedropper. For there were then ten 
million people in Texas; if I worked sixteen 
hours a day and wasted no time, it would 
have taken me some twenty-eight years to 
talk for one minute with every citizen in the 
state. I had four months. 

The upshot was that I came close, but 
not close enough. Out of the seventy-two 
entries, I barely missed second spot which 
would have put me in the runoff, with John 
Tower, the sole Republican. Tower sub- 
sequently won over airline executive Bill 
Blakley who had nosed me out of the number 
two position, Each of these two men had 
spent on billboard, newspaper, and radio 
advertising at least three times the amount 
I'd been able to put together. 

I planned to make the race again in 1966 
when Senator Tower would be up for re- 
election, But, as the time drew near, the 
problem of money again loomed large. I 
could not bring myself to initiate alliances 
with those who could provide the where- 
withal in big chunks, This is, alas, the ac- 
cepted way in Texas, and probably in most 
states. Nor, with a son in college and twa 
daughters almost ready to enter, could I 
mortgage their futures on another under- 
finamced race which might leave me owing 
$100,000 or more and out of a job. 

In a last-ditch effort to find a broad base 
of campaign financing I bought $10,000 
worth of television time for one statewide 
broadcast. I told the audience exactly what 
it costs to run a statewide campaign in Texas, 
and said that I would become a candidate for 
the Senate if 25,000 individual Texans who 
agreed with my views would participate to 
the extent of contributing $10 each. 

The response was good. I received nearly 
seven thousand letters—a bona fide expres- 
sion of grass-roots support. But contribu- 
tions and precise pledges totaled only $48,- 
828.50—far less than the $250,000 I had con- 
sidered a minimum base. 

Iam convinced that I could have won with 
sufficient. public exposure, But to obtain it I 
would have had either to make a beggar of 
myself in repeated telecasts, or to meet pri- 
vately with affluent individuals and or- 
ganized groups to discuss what I could do 
for them primarily rather than for the United 
States. I’m not temperamentally suited for 
the former rule nor conscientiously fitted for 
the latter. 

So there was nothing to do but return the 
generous contributions and forget about 
running for the Senate. 

MARTINIS AND LOBBYISTS 

My experience is no great tragedy for 

America. But when the same thing happens 


all over the country, then the consequences 
are ominous. 
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Senator Dodd's testimonial dinners were at 
least supported by his own constituents. This 
is not true of the now-familiar Washington 
cocktail party which is financed by lobbyists. 

The Congressional friends of the honoree 
are generally importuned to attend these 
gatherings (on free ducats), while blocks of 
tickets—ranging in price from $50 to $1,000— 
are bought by various lobbyists. Everybody 
stands around nibbling hors d'oeuvres and 
sipping martinis until a whistle blows and a 
few words are said in behalf of the honored 
guest. His campaign fund receives the pro- 
ceeds. One trade-association executive was 
invited—in an eighteen-month period—to 
seventy such receptions. 

Another money-raising gimmick, employed 
by the national party headquarters, is the 
fancy brochure with ads selling for $10,000 
to $15,000 a page. The Democrats’ latest book 
is called “Toward an Age of Greatness"; the 
Republicans’ is titled ““Congress—The Heart- 
beat of Government,” Eleven of the nation’s 
top twenty-five defense contractors have 
bought ads in brochures of this kind and 
they’ve deducted the price from their taxes 
as a “business expense.” 

Many advertisers have been corporations, 
legally prohibited from contributing to cam- 
paigns. But the proceeds go to the national 
campaign committees which divide them 
among various Congressional candidates. 
Other advertisers include companies whose 
activities are directly regulated by the gov- 
ernment, including six airlines (American, 
Braniff, Continental, Eastern, Pan American, 
and TWA); three railroads—the Milwaukee 
Road, Southern Railway System, and Union 
Pacific; the Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Company; and various steamship lines. Does 
anyone believe that these companies—and 
others throughout the country who more 
quietly slip multi-thousand-dollar contribu- 
tions into the individual campaign coffers of 
their favored candidates—expect no selfish 
return? 

A more subtle lure, for Presidential cam- 
paign money, is the chance to visit socially 
with the President at party functions by 
joining the President's Club at annual dues 
of $1,000. Recently, plans were said to be 
under way to create an “elite” President's 
Club, with dues of $10,000, the additional 
bonus being an invitation to the White 
House. I find it embarrassing that any Presi- 
dent should have to engage in such maneu- 
vers. And I deplore the legal vacuum that 
makes them necessary. 

BROADENING THE BASE 


President Johnson in his draft bill last 
year asked Congress to require that every 
gift and every expenditure of $100 and more, 
whether taken or spent by the candidate 
himself or by one of his “committees,” be 
publicly reported. He also proposed that 
$5,000 be established as the absolute maxi- 
mum which any one individual or interest 
may lawfully contribute to any one cam- 
paign. (In my view, $5,000 is still too much; 
I think the figure should be reduced to 
around $1,000.) The President’s main réc- 
ommendation was that political contribu- 
tions of up to $100 be deductible in comput- 
ing one’s income taxes, as are philanthropic 
gifts. I would like to go’ even further: I 
think we should offer a tax credit—deduct- 
ible from the tax itself rather than from 
oe income—of contributions up to 


This is the indispensable key to any really 
workable reform. Average Americans, with 
no axe to grind except good government, 
must be induced to take up the slack if we 
are to free American politics from its dis- 
graceful dependence upon the little handful 
of blue-chip contributors. 

To be effective, individual tax deductions 
and ceilings on individual contributions 
should be coupled with a practical and legally 
enforceable upper limit on allowable expend- 
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itures. Surely there should be some limit— 
high enough to permit each side an adequate 
campaign of public enlightenment but low 


enough to take politics out of the com- 


mercial marketplace, where today it almost 
can be said that public office is up for sale 
to the highest bidder. 

I introduced in the 89th Congress and 
again this year a bill which would limit 
expenditures for House candidates ‘to not 
more than $30,000 for & party primary and 
an additional $30,000 for a general elec- 
tion. (The two figures add up to precisely 
the amount of a Congressman’s salary for 
a two-year term.) For Senatorial races my 
bill proposes a ceiling related to the popula- 
tion of the state. It would be calculated by 
multiplying $30,000 by the number of Con- 

en from that state. In Texas, for ex- 
ample, with twenty-three members of the 
House, a Senate candidate could spend up 
to $690,000 for a primary and the same 
amount for a general election. In New 
Hampshire or New Mexico, with two House 
seats each, the ceiling would be $60,000. For 
Maryland, it would be $240,000; in New York 
and California, a little more than a million 
dollars. With all parties and all contestants 
honoring the same law, this would be enough. 

I do not pretend to know how much 
should be allowed for Presidential campaigns. 
The present unrealistic law purports to limit 
a party committee to raising and spending 
no more than $3 million a year. However in 
1964, the two major parties reported expend- 
itures of $29 million. Nobody knows how 
much more went unreported. 

In the closing weeks of the 89th Congress, 
concern over the enormous cost of Presiden- 
tial campaigns resulted in a legislative sur- 
prise—a special amendment to the “Christ- 
mas Tree™tax bill. 

The new law provides that any taxpayer, 
by simply placing a check mark in a box 
which will appear on future income-tax 
forms, may authorize $1.00 of his taxes to be 
placed in a Presidential Campaign Fund. He 
will not be able, however, to direct which 
party gets his dollar. Proceeds will be divided 
equally between the major parties. A minor 
party (one receiving more than five million 
but less than fifteen million votes in the im- 
mediately preceding Presidential election) 
may have a pro rata share based upon the 
number of votes it got. The law stipulates 
that the total in dollars placed in this fund 
may not exceed the total votes cast in the 
previous Presidential election for all major 
and minor parties. Using 1964 votes as a base, 
this would make the maximum more than 
$70 million. 

This plan is at least worth a try. Its weak- 
ness, of course, is that it gives the citizen no 
choice as to which party shall receive his 
largess, and, since it applies only to Presi- 
dential campaigns, it still leaves the candi- 
dates for Congress right where they were— 
at the mercy of the big contributors. 

In addition to legislation that would limit 
Congressional candidates’ campaign expendi- 
tures, I think it might be worthwhile consid- 
ering another requirement: that a certain 
minimum amount of prime TV time be made 
available without charge in 15-minute or 
30-minute segments as a public service to 
all candidates for the Senate and House. 
This has been done abroad, notably in Great 
Britain, where lavish campaign spending is 
considered not only bad form but actually 
hurtful to the cause of the spenders. 

In my opinion, the profligate spending and 
shallow sloganeering that are becoming com- 
monplace in American politics insult the 
public’s intelligence and do the electorate a 
grave disservice. 

Traditionally, Americans have mistrusted 
the concentration of power in too few hands, 
We have steadily democratized the ballot. In 
the space of one generation, we have sounded 
the death knell to the “white man’s pri- 
mary,” passed civil-rights voting laws, swept 
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aside the rotten boroughs of maladjusted 

districts, and outlawed the poll tax. But of 
what real effect is all of this if we cannot 
recruit our elected officials from all levels of 
our society? Of what value is “one man, one 
vote” if the real power remains in the hands 
of the few who provide the money for politi- 
cal campaigns? What real choice does the 
voter have when only a limited few can af- 
ford to get their names on the ballot? 

This year Congress will once again consider 
bills designed to restore decency and sense to 
political financing. Let us hope that this will 
be a year of action. 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, at long 
last we have before us an election reform 
measure for consideration. While imper- 
fect, this measure will nevertheless, lay 
the groundwork for providing substan- 
tial changes in our election law, changes 
which should help to tighten the con- 
trols of campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures of candidates for Federal of- 
fices, provided that we adopt an open 
rule to the bill before us, H.R. 16090, the 
Federal Election Campaign Act Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
have clearly expressed their staunch sup- 
port for election reform. Having wit- 
nessed the debacle of the past 2 years, 
resulting in instituting proceedings for 
the impeachment of our President as a 
result of undesirable, illegal campaign 
practices, the American public, to whom 
we are all responsible, has recognized the 
necessity for campaign reform making 
its views known to each of us. We now 
have the responsibility of bringing about 
such reform of our election laws. 

The committee bill we are considering 
offers several recommendations worthy 
of consideration, including: a $100 limit- 
ation on cash contributions; limiting in- 
dividual contributions to $1,000 and sub- 
stantially increasing the penalties for 
violations of election laws. 

However, the committee did not go far 
enough with its recommendations. In 
the event that we are successful in 
adopting an open rule, I intend to sup- 
port several important amendments. 

In September of 1973, I joined in co- 
sponsoring the Clean Elections Act of 
1973. During consideration of the bill be- 
fore us, my colleague from Illinois, Mr. 
ANDERSON, intends to offer an amend- 
ment which, if adopted, will add to the 
committee bill a major portion of the 
Clean Elections Act ... a system of 
partial public financing of congressional 
campaigns by matching small contribu- 
tions with funds appropriated from the 
“dollar check-off” fund now present in 
our tax return forms. This amendment 
will not impose any additional burden 
on the taxpayer, nor will it force any in- 
dividual to designate a dollar of his tax 
moneys for campaign financing. Only 
those funds which are specifically ear- 
marked by individual citizens in their 
tax returns will be used to finance, in 
matching payments, congressional cam- 
paigns. 

Another questionable provision in the 
committee bill relates to the enforce- 
ment of election daws. While the com- 
mittee bill establishes a supervisory 
board for overseeing the enforcement of 
election laws, the committee proposed 
that the membership of this board in- 
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clude the Clerk of the House, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, with additional members appointed 
by the House and Senate leadership. 
Such a proposed board is not sufficiently 
independent of congressional control to 
permit a free hand in administering and 
enforcing the election laws. Accordingly, 
I intend to support an amendment to be 
offered by my colleague from Minnesota, 
Mr. FRENZEL, which provides for a sepa- 
rate and totally independent supervisory 
board with civil enforcement powers to 
act as a truly responsive watchdog over 
election laws. 

The adoption of these two amend- 
ments would bring us much closer to 
what is needed to insure the necessary 
safeguards for our electoral system. 

Mr. Chairman, if ever there) was a 
time for a stringent, strict bill regulating 
campaigning for all Federal elections, 
this is the time. By adopting a half- 
hearted measure we will be reneging in 
our constitutional responsibilities, abdi- 
cating the trust our constituencies have 
placed in us. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I urge my 
colleagues not only to adopt an open 
rule on this measure to enable us to fully 
debate. the amendments offered today, 
but also to yote in support of a strong 
campaign reform measure so that. we can 
help restore the faith and confidence 
of the American people’ in our- demo- 
cratic form of government. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 16090, the pro- 
posed Federal Election Campaign Act 
Amendments of 1974. 


There is no other measure which’ the 
American people today recognize the 
need for than this one, Mr. Chairman. 
The events of the last few days have be- 
come a discordant reprise of a sad song. 
played secretly before, during and after 
the 1972 campaign. H.R. 16090 offers us 
the opportunity to stop the music. 

By and large, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
16090. is a thoughtful and far-reaching 
piece of legislation, notwithstanding the 
fears expressed by many during the long 
and difficult months of committee con- 
sideration. That is not to say that the 
bill cannot be strengthened; it can. T 
intend to support several amendments 
I believe are crucial if the campaign fi- 
nance reform bill is to be truly a reform 
bill. But I believe the chairman of the 
House Administration Committee, the 
gentleman from’ Ohio (Mr. Hays) and 
the subcommittee chairman, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. DENT) , and 
the other committee members, deserve 
& great deal of credit for the legislation 
they are presenting to the House today. 

At the risk of repeating what some of 
my colleagues have set forth; I would 
like briefly to note the major provisions 
of H.R. 16090: 


CONTRIBUTION LIMITS 


Contributions by a person to a candi- 
date for Federal office would bë limited 
to $1,000 per election, applied separately 
to primary and general elections. Con- 
tributions by multi-candidate commit- 
tees would be limited to $5,000 per elec- 
tion. Contributions by any individual in 
any year to all candidates for Federal 
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office could not exceed $25,000. Contri- 

butions made in currency or cash would 

not be allowed in excess of $100. 
EXPENDITURE LIMITS 


Candidates for President would be 
limited to $10 million in campaign ex- 
penditures for primary elections and 
$20 million for general elections. Sena- 
torial candidates could spend up to 
$75,000 or 5 cents per voting age popu- 
lation, whichever is greater, in each of 
the primary and the general elections. 
House candidates would be limited to 
$75,000 per election. In all instances, 
candidates could spend up to 25 percent 
over and above these limits to meet fund- 
raising expenses. No cash expenditure 
could exceed $100. No candidate could 
spend more than $25,000 of his own 
money or that of his family for any 
election. 

DISCLOSURE 

“A single 10-day pre-election report 
would be required, instead of the 15-day 
and 5-day reports now specified. The 
postelection report would be due 30 
days after the election, rather than Jan- 
uary 31 of the following year, as in pres- 
ent law. All receipts and expenditures 
would have to be reported through a 
central committee, to avoid fragmenting 
information and making public scrutiny 
more difficult. 


INDEPENDENT ENFORCEMENT ENTITY 


To supervise Federal election laws, the 
bill would create an independent Board 
of Supervisory Officers. I was greatly 
pleased to learn that a compromise 
amendment will be offered and accepted 
by the committee to change the composi- 


tion of the Board so as to insure its in- 
dependence from congressional control. 
Enforcement would remain with the Jus- 
tice Department, but a new Assistant 
Attorney General would be created to 
deal with this area of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, I am gratified to note 
that H.R. 16090 contains many provi- 
sions which I have been advocating for 
years, and have attempted to effect 
through legislation of my own. My most 
recent bill, H.R. 12268 of this Congress, 
calls for full public financing of Presi- 
dential elections building on the dollar 
check-off, a principle virtually assured by 
the committee bill; establishment of an 
independent Elections Commission to ad- 
minister the law, toward which the 
committee bill is a good step; limits on 
both expenditures and contributions; 
prohibitions of large cash transactions of 
any kind; and strengthened reporting 
requirements. 

Of course, a number of amendments 
are in order under the rule reported by 
the Rules Committee and adopted earlier 
this afternoon by the House. Many of the 
amendments are thoughtful, desirable 
additions. to the bill, and I will support 
some of them. Particularly important 
will be the amendment offered regarding 
partial public financing of congressional 
campaigns, sponsored by a broad coali- 
tion of House Members. It conforms 
closely to the plan contained in H.R. 
7612, the so-called Anderson-Udall bill, 
which I warmly endorsed at the time I 
introduced my own bill earlier this year. 

One of the areas most fraught with 
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difficulty, Mr. Chairman, is that of lim- 
itations on expenditures. Although care 
must be taken that the limit is not so 
high as to permit anyone to buy an elec- 
tion, even more care must be taken to 
avoid setting the limit so low that chal- 
lengers cannot overcome the name iden- 
tification advantage and high visibility 
of incumbents. I understand fully that I 
am. addressing a Chamber full of candi- 
dates, only a handful of whom are chal- 
lengers. But each House Member f“rves 
a relatively short time, as these things 
are measured, and I know that my col- 
leagues will be guided as they consider 
this matter by their respective views of 
what is best for the Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, a glance at the time- 
table facing us makes it clear why it is 
imperative that we act on this legislation 
without any delay. The awesome. task of 
impeachment lies only days ahead in this 
House; it may occupy all of September 
or October, or both, in the other body. 
Other major legislation—mass transit, 
foreign aid, housing, veterans’ benefits— 
all await final action. Adjournment. will 
follow not long after, and then we must 
await the 94th Congress. The closer we 
come to a Presidential election just 2 
years hence, the greater the resistance to 
changes that might affect one party more 
than the other. 

So the time to act is now, Mr. Chair- 
man. And the proper action is passage of 
H.R. 16090. I urge my colleagues to do 
just that, by an overwhelming margin. 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the legislation before us today, 
the Federal Election Campaign Amend- 
ments of 1974. I would like to commend 
the members of the Committee on House 
Administration for their work on this 
historic legislation to revise campaign 
laws and change practices by which can- 
didates for Federal office obtain and ex- 
pend campaign money. 

The committee bill reforms present 
campaign law by limiting contributions 
that an individual or a group may make 
to a candidate. for Federal office. It also 
limits the amount of money that may be 
spent by congressional or Presidential 
candidates. And, it places limits on the 
amount that a candidate may spend from 
his own pocket. The bill provides 
public financing from the dollar check- 
off fund for Presidential general elections 
and primaries and for national party 
conventions. There are also provisions for 
improving reporting requirements. 

Mr, Chairman, it is critical that the 
93d Congress take action to reform cam- 
paign practices. I am in substantial 
agreement with provisions of this bill. 
However, I feel that in certain instances 
it does not go far enough in reforming 
campaign procedures. There are several 
amendments before us today which will 
correct inadequacies in the bill and 
strengthen it. 

I support an amendment before us to 
provide some public financing of con- 
gressional races. This amendment will 
provide a system of financing in con- 
gressional elections that enhances the 
importance of the small contributor, 
while lessening the influence of the spe- 
cial interests. The amendment provides 
safeguards to insure that frivolous can- 
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didates do not receive public funds. I 
can see no justification, for reforming 
the. Presidential election process while 
turning our backs on congressional races. 

I also support an. amendment to lower 
the ceiling on allowable group contribu- 
tions. Under the committee bill a po- 
litical committee may contribute $5,000 
per election, per candidate. Thus, a can- 
didate could receive $5,000 in the pri- 
mary in September from a special inter- 
est group, and another $5,000 for the 
general election campaign in October, 
from the same group. A system that al- 
lows group contributions of $10,000 to a 
single candidate will retain the undue 
influence of special interests in our po- 
litical process. This ceiling is too high. 
I support the amendment to reduce the 
contribution limit for groups to $2,500 
per candidate, per election. 

I support an amendment to create an 
independent Board of Supervisory Of- 
ficers. It is appropriate that the Clerk 
of the House, the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, and the Comptroller General, as 
employees of the Congress, should have 
advisory duties only on the Board of 
Supervisors. The amendment before us 
goes on to eliminate the veto power of 
the House Administration Committee 
and the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration. Only an independent en- 
forcement committee can administer this 
law with fairness and impartiality. I 
urge support of this amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, we have here an op- 
portunity to give new direction and life 
to American politics by correcting abuses 
and bringing reform to the political proc- 
ess. I urge my colleagues to support the 
bill before us, with these amendments. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the general pro- 
visions and thrust of H.R. 16090, the 
Federal Election Campaign Act Amend- 
ments of 1974. I also wish. to state that I 
will support two important amendments 
to this legislation, the first to provide for 
partial public financing of congressional 
general elections and the second to re- 
vise the Board of Supervisors provision 
to further insulate the regulators from 
the regulated. 

I do not think it is necessary for me 
to elaborate on the provisions of this bill, 
or to explain my reasons for supporting 
particular provisions, except in a general 
sense. Others have done an excellent job 
of explaining the reasons for and the 
meaning of these proposals. 

I would like to explain some of the 
background that led to my current phi- 
losophy on campaign reform. I have had 
the rather unique experience of conduct- 
ing a statewide campaign for the U.S. 
Senate in the most populous State in the 
Union, California. I have also conducted 
five campaigns for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I am in the middle of my 
sixth campaign. Due to circumstances 
beyond my control, I have had to con- 
duct two of those House campaigns as a 
nonincumbent. The first time was in 
1962 when the total election costs were 
about $80,000, and the last time was in 
1972 when the total election costs were 
about $175,000. Mr. Chairman, I submit 
that $175,000 is far too much money to 
spend on a congressional seat in the 
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House, and while I was fortunate enough 
to be able to raise these large sums, I 
believe most candidates would not be so 
fortunate. During my U.S. Senate cam- 
paign I discovered just how difficult it is 
to reach a larger electorate, and the im- 
portance of adequate financing, even 
when the candidate has a large and dedi- 
cated volunteer organization. Money 
may not have made the difference in 
that campaign, but the suspicion always 
remains that it may have. 

I speak today as both a victim and a 
beneficiary of the current election laws. 
The conclusion that I have reached from 
these experiences and from the general 
knowledge that I share with my col- 
leagues about other elections, is that vir- 
tually no reform can be so strong that it 
would result in a system worse than that 
which we have today. When I consider 
all of the potential for abuses in the 
present system, I am amazed that we 
have done as well as we have with the 
archaic laws that govern Federal elec- 
tions. 

My own State of California sent shock- 
waves through the Nation last June 
when it resoundingly adopted the citi- 
zens’ initiative on election reform, prop- 
osition 9. That law is stricter than H.R. 
16090 in some respects, and not as thor- 
ough in other respects. This is to be ex- 
pected. The House bill before us differs 
from the Senate bill, and each of these 
bills differs in some respects from what 
may be considered a logical approach by 
others interested in campaign reform. 
I am not discouraged by this variety of 
legislative remedies to the existing Fed- 
eral election process. In fact, I am en- 
couraged because the interest shown in 
this subject will probably result in good, 
solid permanent election reforms. I do 
not think that the bill before us today 
is the final word in election reform 
either. I would hope that the process is 
continually reviewed and analyzed and 
revised until it truly serves the public 
interest in the maximum. It is with this 
thought in mind that I support H.R. 
16090. 

One main provision of campaign re- 
form must be public financing. Numerous 
proposals have been put forth to guar- 
antee that public financing is fair to 
all parties concerned. It is a concept 
that must be carefully thought out. I 
believe the Anderson-Udall-Conable- 
Foley amendment to this bill is such a 
proposal, and I fully support it. Again, 
I do not believe this provision is the last 
word in public financing, especially since 
it ignores primary elections. Neverthe- 
less it is a positive step in restoring in- 
tegrity and balance to our electoral 
process. 

In conclusion, I wish to reiterate my 
support for this legislation and repeat 
my belief that our work should not end 
with the legislation we begin consider- 
ing today. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
since 1972, we have witnessed an accel- 
erating corrosion of the confidence of 
Americans in our system of electing can- 
didates for public office. We have wit- 
nessed an increased skepticism on the 
part of the American people that the in- 
dependence of their elected officials has 
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been undermined by large political con- 
tributions from either powerful individ- 
uals or special interest groups. 

It is this lack of confidence and grow- 
ing skepticism which have led to the leg- 
islation we are now considering. The bill 
before us, by placing a limit of $1,000 on 
individual contributions to a political 
candidate and a $5,000 limitation on 
contributions to a candidate by special 
interest committees, represents an im- 
portant step toward reducing the influ- 
ence gained by special interests through 
political contributions. 

Unfortunately, the bill does not go far 
enough toward reducing the influence 
which special interests can have via 
campaign contributions. The amend- 
ment I had hoped to offer—the contrib- 
utors rights amendment—sought to go 
one step further. It would have provided 
that a candidate—or a political commit- 
tee acting on his behalf—could only ac- 
cept contributions from individuals, with 
the sole exception being a contribution 
of a political party organization. Other 
organizations would have been able to 
act as agents of the individual contribu- 
tor, but the individual would have been 
permitted to designate to whom the con- 
tribution would be given and the agent 
would have been required to identify the 
original donor: 

It is apparent in Washington that a 
small number of business, labor, and 
professional organizations exert influ- 
ence on the Federal Government far out 
of proportion to the constituency which 
they serve. 

As of May 31, 1974, according to a 
widely published survey, political action 
committees representing business, agri- 
culture, health, labor, and other interest 
groups held cash on hand of $14.7 mil- 
lion. This is in addition to $2.7 million 
already given on behalf of 1974 congres- 
sional races. That amounts to $40,000 per 
congressional district to influence po- 
litical races this year. The total of $17.4 
million in special interest group funds 
which is available for the 1974 congres- 
sional races is almost twice the $9.7 mil- 
lion reported as available for the 1972 
congressional elections. And the fund 
raising for this year is far from over. 

The way in which these special interest 
groups are able to exert such a dispro- 
portionate influence is through the ac- 
cumulation of relatively small and 
anonymous donations from their mem- 
bers. Then, by zeroing in with large cam- 
paign contributions on key races in the 
House and Senate or other marginal 
elections where the outcome is in doubt 
at the time of the donation, the power 
brokers who head the special interest 
groups are able to keep “friendly ears” 
in Washington and elsewhere for their 
special interests. While in theory there is 
nothing essentially wrong with the ex- 
pressions of a common viewpoint 
through a collective campaign donation, 
in practice there are serious flaws. 

To begin with, to say that member 
contributions are “collected” by these 
special interest groups is often the wrong 
characterization. “Forced” is often more 
correct, whether the special interest 
group is a labor organization, business, 
or professional group or “special cause” 
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organization. Often the individual has 
no choice but to give, no choice as to how 
much he will give, and no voice in who 
shall receive his financial support for 
a political campaign. Decisions as to who 
receives donations and how much a can- 
didate is to receive are usually made by 
the power brokers who head the commit- 
tees. There is often little or no input from 
the individual donor whether a union 
member, doctor, or businessman who is 
the original source of the money. 

In essence these people are asked to 
pour money into the wide mouth of a 
funnel without any real idea of where 
the spout comes out. The only thing they 
know is that “it will help the cause.” 
The political action committee system is 
often a denial of the individual’s basic 
right to free political self-expression. 

All each of us has as a personal politi- 
cal right, after all, is our vote, our voice, 
our volunteer effort, or our individual 
financial contribution. Under the present 
system, the individual’s donation is too 
often corrupted in ways which he would 
never understand or approve. It makes a 
mockery of the “informed electorate” 
concept by encouraging boss-type poli- 
tics. If funds are to be aggregated for a 
particular use, it should be the result of 
a conscious decision on the part of the 
individual contributor and not the result 
of pressure tactics from special interest 
power brokers. 

Under the bill before us, contributions 
which are earmarked must be disclosed, 
The bill, however, does not prevent an 
individual from channeling several thou- 
sand dollars to a special interest group 
without designating the recipient of his 
donation but knowing full well that a 
substantial part of his donation will end 
up in the hands of a particular candi- 
date. 

The amendment I suggested would 
have gone one step beyond the earmark- 
ing language in the bill and require that 
all contributions knowingly accepted by a 
candidate, with the exception of con- 
tributions from political parties, be fully 
identified as to the original individual 
donor source. This could close a major 
gap in present law by blocking individual 
efforts to avoid disclosure and circumvent 
the law. 

By adopting this amendment, Con- 
gress would have met its obligation to 
strengthen the voice of the individual 
citizen in his government by protecting 
the sanctity and underscoring the im- 
portance of his individual financial con- 
tribution to a political candidate or cam- 
paign. The individual would have been 
able to control where his political dona- 
tion would go and would have been able 
to know who would be spending it. This 
amendment would have served to tighten 
thë group’s accountability to its members 
and the politician’s accountability to the 
individuals who are the ultimate sup- 
port of his election. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, today is 
a welcome day for the membership of 
this body. Almost 2 years after the most 
corrupt national political campaign in 
our history, we are provided the oppor- 
tunity of making substantial repairs on 
our battered and abused electoral proc- 
ess. The hour is late—but we must act 
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now to restore a measure of integrity to 
American politics. 

The fact that we are even considering 
so comprehensive a measure as the Fed- 
eral Election Act amendments is testi- 
mony to our neglect over the years of 
one of our basic freedoms—the right to 
vote. We have allowed our electoral 
process to be perverted by monied in- 
terests seeking special favors. No one 
needs to be reminded of the litany of 
sordid events which together have 
brought us to the brink of a wholesale 
subversion of the American political sys- 
tem. As public servants, we have no 
more important task to perform than to 
restore the basic confidence and faith 
of our citizens in the vitality, strength, 
and fairness of our political institutions. 

I believe that each individual must 
make his or her own commitment to re- 
store the integrity of that process. This 
is the opportunity that lies before us 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the thrust 
of this legislation. Nonetheless, gaps 
must be filled. Most important, is the 
need to establish an impartial board to 
supervise the administration of the Fed- 
eral Elections Act. In devising a proce- 
dure for the selection of the membership 
of this Board, Congress must work with 
extreme caution. After two years of end- 
less stories of dirty political deals, the 
American people have had their faith 
shattered. It will not be an easy task to 
rebuild this faith. For this reason, we 
must go out of our way to insure that 
the membership of the Supervisory 
Board is above reproach. The Super- 
svisory Board will function as the public’s 
eyes and ears—if we are careless in 
choosing its members, the credibility of 
our efforts here today will be destroyed. 

I intend to support an amendment to 
strengthen the independence of the 
Board of Supervisors in the committee 
bill. 

The second major area of weakness in 
the committee bill is the failure of the 
legislation to cover adequately the fi- 
nancing of congressional candidates in 
general election campaigns. This omis- 
sion strikes to the heart of the integrity 
of our reform effort itself. If we are not 
willing to subject ourselves to the same 
constraints we establish for Presidential 
candidates, then we have cast a long 
shadow over our own intentions in draft- 
ing this legislation. 

The events of the last few months have 
inexorably thrust the Congress into a 
more dominant role in the conduct of 
our national affairs. To assume this ad- 
ditional responsibility, Congress must 
have the faith and confidence of the 
electorate: Without this support, the ef- 
fectiveness of our leadership will quickly 
erode. 

We must recognize that we are enter- 
ing a new era of congressional leader- 
ship. In preparation, we should take 
steps now to include congressional cam- 
paigns under the financing requirements 
of this legislation. Specifically, I will 
support the effort to extend matching 
payments from the checkoff fund for 
congressional candidates in general 
elections. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation—with 
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the perfecting amendments I have men- 
tioned—provides us with a good starting 
point for the restoration of our political 
system. But if there is one lesson these 
long months of Watergate have taught 
us, it is that the institutions of our gov- 
ernment require constant vigilance and 
maintenance. The sustained involve- 
ment of a concerned citizenry is the only 
real guarantee that our Government will 
perform efficiently, effectively, and 
fairly. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
voice my strong support for two amend- 
ments to H.R. 16090, the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act Amendments of 1974. 
Though H.R. 16090 goes a long way to- 
ward improving Federal campaign prac- 
tices, it falls short of ending many of 
the abuses that we have witnessed dur- 
ing the preceding 2 years. I, therefore, 
urge my colleagues to support two key 
amendments that will be introduced to- 
day, both of which I have cosponsored. 

The Frenzel-Fascell amendment would 
insure strong and effective enforcement 
of our campaign laws; and the Ander- 
son-Udall amendment would establish 
public financing of congressional elec- 
tions by creating a matching payment 
system for congressional general elec- 
tions which would be financed out of the 
“dollar checkoff” fund already pro- 
vided in H.R. 16090 for Presidential elec- 
tions. 

Prohibitions and limitations are not 
sufficient by themselves to restore con- 
fidence and equity in the electoral proc- 
ess. We must break with the precedent 
of large donations, and provide incen- 
tives to encourage a resurgence of citi- 
zen participation in campaigns while 
at the same time reasonably equaliz- 
ing the terms of competition between in- 
cumbents and challengers. 

I, therefore, fully support efforts to 
amend H.R. 16090 to include a system 
of matching payments for small contri- 
butions to congressional campaigns. The 
thrust of such a system is not to elimi- 
nate private money from campaigns, but 
to shift the source of funding from the 
special interests and large contributors to 
a broad base of citizen participants. With 
entitlement to a $50 Federal matching 
payment for each equivalent contribu- 
tion raised privately, candidates would 
have a far stronger incentive to turn to 
the people to finance their campaigns. 

There can be no more constructive 
change in Federal campaign practices 
than to have our campaign laws aggres- 
sively and consistently policed and en- 
forced by an agency with the proper 
authority. If we are going to have an 
equitable election law that protects the 
rights of the general public we must es- 
tablish an independent administration 
and enforcement agency. 

Unfortunately, H.R. 16090 leaves con- 
gressional employees—the Clerk of the 


, House and the Secretary of the Sen- 


ate—in an enforcement position, and 
maintains the congressional committee 
veto of rules and regulations. This situa- 
tion gives the appearance of a conflict 
of interest since employees of the House 
and Senate are charged with identifying 
and reporting possible violations of the 
law committed by their employers. Even 
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with the most conscientious and well- 
intentioned Clerk of the House and 
Secretary of the Senate, the public is cer- 
tain to be skeptical and question the ob- 
jectivity and zeal of their enforce- 
ment efforts against persons to whom 
they owe their jobs. 

An independent commission would 
eliminate the present conflicts of in- 
terest, reverse the long history of 
nonenforcement, and achieve proper in- 
tegration of the administrative and en- 
forcement mechanisms of the law. Most 
importantly, a Commission would foster 
much needed public confidence in the ef- 
fectiveness and fairness of election laws 
a well as in the aspirants for public of- 

ce. 

Finally, it must be remembered that 
we face a broader issue than “Water- 
gate.” The corruption that we have seen 
during the last 2 years is a manifestation 
of a more serious problem. 

The U.S. Constitution lists few eligi- 
bility requirements for holding public 
office. However, the unwritten require- 
ments are staggering. Under present con- 
ditions, there are clear handicaps for a 
person to run for public office in this 
country unless he or she is independently 
wealthy or is willing to seek the help of 
people or organizations of wealth. Water- 
gate happened in part because a small 
group of unprincipled men had large 
sums of money—some of it laundered 
money, secreted in safes and suitcases. 
Nothing is more corrupting than un- 
limited money. If absolute power corrupts 
absolutely, uncontrolled money corrupts 
uncontrollably. 

In 1972, candidates across the country 
spent $400 million. Significantly, incum- 
bents were able to raise and spend twice 
as much as their challengers. More than 
two-thirds of this money was raised, 
not from a broad range of concerned 
citizens contributing small amounts of 
money, but from a very small number of 
individuals and groups. 

One quality should not be pertinent to 
a candidate’s qualification to hold pub- 
lic office, and yet this quality has often 
become the most critical to his chances 
of success—that is, the amount of wealth 
he can command. The democratic quality 
of choice is inherently diminished where 
a public election must depend in signifi- 
cant part upon one’s ability to raise 
money. 

There is a desperate need to equalize 
the political influence of all citizens in 
the United States. We must act to insure 
that the inequality in the amount of 
money one has or can command does not 
disproportionately affect the extent of 
their political influence. 

Carefully designed public subsidization 
of elections constitutes an attempt to in- 
sure that the rights guaranteed by the 
first amendment are shared equally 
among the people. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 16090, the Federal 
Election Campaign Act Amendments of 
1974, as strengthened by the Anderson- 
Udall, Fascell-Frenzel, and Conte 
amendments. 

By placing limits on campaign ex- 
penditures, controlling the runaway costs 
of elections, and making available 
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matching public funding, this act will 
permit candidates without great per- 
sonal wealth or wealthy friends, and 
without the advantages we all enjoy as 
incumbents, to realistically seek public 
Office. 

The “seedmoney” requirements should 
discourage frivilous candidates, but at 
the same time levels set in the legislation 
are sufficiently modest that no serious 
contender should be locked out of run- 
ning an effective campaign by the mone- 
tary demands on candidates. 

These provisions are central to the 
legislation, and have received consider- 
able public attention. They certainly de- 
serve the support of the Congress, but I 
would also argue that adequate enforce- 
ment and public disclosure are equally 
necessary to cleaning up our electoral 
process. Designation of a principal cam- 
paign committee and the institution of 
tighter reporting regulations will pro- 
vide the public with greater access to 
the financial records of office-seekers. 
But most importantly the creation of an 
independent Federal Election Commis- 
sion will move us closer to the goal of 
honest campaign financing. Without a 
strong regulatory agency, even the best 
legislation could prove worthless. 

I would offer only one word of caution 
to my colleagues—in setting expendi- 
ture levels, they must not be set too low. 
A primary goal of any election should be 
the dissemination of information to the 
voters, and certainly that is necessary if 
a candidate is to have any realistic 
chance of winning. My experience in 
Massachusetts gives me a feeling that 
any ceiling whether it is $75,000 or some 
other number may in fact be unrealistic 
in many parts of the country and cer- 
tainly anything much below a $75,000 
figure could leave a challenger in a sit- 
uation in which he would automatically 
be overwhelmed by the built-in advan- 
tages of an incumbent. 

In closing, while the optional public 
financing of H.R. 16090 may not ulti- 
mately be the best approach available, 
particularly since the red herring issue 
of public versus private financing may 
mar future campaigns, this bill at least 
offer one way of removing the influence 
of money from our electoral system. 
What we want are campaigns which are 
informative, broadbased, and financed 
with money that does not carry strings 
or responsibilities leading public officials 
to violate their public trust. For only 
when the political arena is open to all 
candidates, and only then they are freed 
from the controlling influence of large 
contributions, will confidence in our elec- 
toral process be warranted. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge my 
colleagues to vote for this legislation be- 
fore us today. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
16090, the Federal Election Act Amend- 
ments of 1974, is a measure whose time 
has truly come. 

A scant 3 years following the enact- 
ment of the Federal Elections Campaign 
Act of 1971, which provided the first re- 
form of election law since 1925, we in this 
country have witnessed a debacle in 
election funding and misuse of campaign 
funds that has revealed to us all too 
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clearly the pressing need for a far more 
thorough overhaul of our election laws. 

The abuses of Watergate are, very 
simply, traceable in large respect to 
money. 

I am a cosponsor of the original An- 
derson-Udall bill, H.R. 7980, which first 
brought this issue to the House. At the 
time that bill was introduced, none of 
us could have foreseen how truly neces- 
sary it has become. 

There were no spending limits at the 
time of Watergate. There was, as & re- 
sult, no problem in establishing the 
slush funds that financed the break-in 
at the Democratic National Committee 
offices. 

There were no contribution limits ei- 
ther. Thus, it was no problem for offi- 
cials of the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President to acquire funds for their vari- 
ous covert and illegal activities. 

The cumbersome reporting require- 
ments which each candidate must file, 
under current law, were not yet in effect 
when Maurice Stans and other Presiden- 
tial fund-raisers collected millions in 
cash and unreported contributions. 

Even today, it would be difficult for a 
citizen, with all of a candidate’s reports 
before him, to determine how much in- 
deed had been contributed to a candi- 
date—and from whom. 

One reason for this is that there is 
no limitation on the number of political 
committees that a candidate can form— 
or cause to be formed in support of his 
candidacy. 

During the 1972 Presidential cam- 
paign, there were thousands of political 
campaigns formed. Some of those com- 
mittees—Democratic and Republican— 
have yet to straighten out their tangled 
affairs. 

The prospect of a similar state of con- 
fusion is imminent with the 1974 con- 
gressional races just ahead. 

Lastly, the present law does not limit 
the cash amount of a contribution. It 
ought to be painfully obvious to anyone 
who has kept up with the far-flung and 
nefarious enterprises associated with 
Watergate corruption that cash offers 
too facile a medium for unethical and 
illegal activities. 

Its untraceability and easy transfer- 
ability obviously played a great role in 
tempting those who originally set up the 
network of espionage and sabotage in the 
Nixon campaign apparatus. 

I will not say that H.R. 16090 offers a 
perfect solution to the evils that have 
beset the campaign process despite the 
1971 law. Yet, something has to be done 
in short order to shore up the gaps which 
have opened in the wall we had sought to 
build around the improper influences 
that can act on candidates and their 
selection. 

The new law that we now consider 
would take several basic steps toward 
restraining and greatly reducing the in- 


fluence of big money and special inter- 


est groups. 

Five essential reforms haye been pro- 
posed: Individual and organizational 
contribution limits, expenditure ceil- 
ings for Presidential, senatorial, and 
congressional races, simplified reporting 
and expenditures for candidates cen- 
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tered in a single, principal campaign 
committee, independent. supervision of 
the new law by a board of election su- 
pervisors and public financing of Presi- 
dential elections. 

In the area of limits for individual po- 
litical contributions, maximum amounts 
of $1,000 per candidate are allowed for 
both primary and general elections. An 
individual aggregate in contributions to 
all candidates cannot exceed $25,000 per 
year. There is a similar $25,000 aggre- 
gate for families in each calendar year. 
State political party organizations and 
multi-candidate committees can con- 
tribute up to $5,000 to a candidate per 
election. The use of middlemen to dis- 
guise or evade attribution in contribut- 
ing funds is also prohibited. No cash con- 
tributions in excess of $100 are to be 
allowed. In addition, no contributions 
from a foreign national can be accepted 
by a candidate or his committee. 

Expenditure limits in Presidential races 
on a per candidate basis are $10 million 
for primary spending and $20 million for 
the general election. Senate candidates 
would be allowed to spend $75,000 per 
election or $.05 per State resident, which- 
ever is greater. Congressional candidates 
can spend $75,000 in both the primary 
and general elections. In addition, up to 
25 percent more of a candidate's total 
allowance in senatorial and congressional 
races can be spent in exempted fund- 
raising efforts. These figures may inthe 
future be raised in concert with rises:in 
the price index from year to year by vir- 
tue of an escalation clause in the bill. 

A last limitation centers on the inde- 
pendent expenditure by an individual or 
individuals in support of a candidate. 

If unconnected to campaign spending 
by the candidate or a political commit- 
tee, these expenses can total an aggregate 
of $1,000 per individual. 

An extremely important feature of the 
bill is the new recommendations it has 
for campaign funding disclosure. The 
number of reports are reduced, but most 
significantly, all filings must now be made 
by a principal campaign committee for 
the candidate. 

This committee is responsbile for col- 
lecting and collating all the receipts and 
expenditures of other committees sup- 
porting the candidate. This measure not 
only reduces the mass of paperwork re- 
quired under present law, it also makes 
an understandable and comprehensive 
picture of a candidate’s campaign fund- 
ing possible for the first time. 

This reform, alone, is worth the long 
fight that has finally brought this meas- 
ure to the floor. 

The Board of Supervisors, which would 
oversee and administer the law, will con- 
sist of seven members, the three exist- 
ing supervisory officers of campaign 
laws—the Comptroller General, Secre- 
tary of the Senate, and Clerk of the 
House—plus four public members ap- 
pointed by the House and Senate; on the 
recommendations of the majority and 
minority leadership of those bodies. 

The Board will supervise the actions 
of the individual supervisory officers, 
help insure compliance with the election 
laws, and formulate overall policy/avith 
respect to campaign laws. 
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It will also give advisory opinions, 
conduct investigations, and report on an 
annual basis to the Congress. 

The Board will, in conducting its in- 
vestigations, hold hearings which may 
result in its referring violations to the 
Justice. Department for prosecution. It 
can also declare candidates who fail to 
file their reports ineligible to run again 
for the office they seek. 

The final innovation of the bill before 
us as a revolutionary one. Public financ- 
ing of Presidential elections. 

Utilizing funds from the dollar check- 
off fund, funding in order of priority 
will be provided to pay: Up to $2 million 
in legitimate political conventions ex- 
penses for each party, the entire $20 mil- 
lion limit per Presidential nominee in 
the general election and Federal match- 
ing funds for up to one-half of the over- 
all per candidate limit. 

In the last situation, each candidate 
will have to raise a threshold amount of 
at least $100,000, of which $5,000 must 
come from 20 States in $250 denomina- 
tions or less. 

As I have said, this bill offers broad 
and necessary changes in our election 
campaign laws. 

I will support it for the great strides 
that it takes toward the restoration of 
strong positive public confidence in the 
election process. 

In particular, the use of the dollar 
check-off fund to finance Presidential 
campaigning offers us a method whereby 
those citizens who wish to can contribute 
their tax dollars—at no expense to 

. them—to free national politics from the 
influence of big money and special 
interest. 

In this vein, I also wish to go on record 
in wholehearted support of several 
amendments which will be offered to 
this bill. 

The first and most important amend- 
ment, which I have cosponsored, will be 
introduced by Representative ANDER- 
SON, UDALL, CONABLE, and Forey. It also 
will make use of, the dollar check-off 
fund,.but for the financing of congres- 
sional and senatorial general elections. 

The method employed in providing the 
financing for these elections involves— 
like that for Presidential primaries—a 
mixture:of public and private financing. 
But, unlike the Presidential financing 
measures, the fundings provided from 
the checks-off fund will match only very 
small private contributions, $50.or less. 

In addition, no candidate would be 
eligible for Federal contributions in ex- 
cess of one-third of the candidates 
spending limit. 

Use of the funds is further limited to 
eertain specified media and other uses 
which. are best calculated to reach the 
broadest segment of the voters. 

Frivolous candidates will be unable 
to profit by the provisions of the amend- 
ment because each candidate must raise 
at least 10 percent of his spending limit 
in contributions of $50 or less before he 
is eligible for matching Federal funds. 

This amendment has the great ad- 
vantage, to my mind, of costing the 
American public no more than they are 
themselves willing to contribute to Fed- 
eral matching funds. 
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Since, in either case, citizens pay no 
extra or any less tax, their convictions 
are their guide. 

At present, the dollar check-off fund is 
growing by large percentages each year. 
There will be, I am convinced, ample 
funds available for this matching fund 
program in congressional races. 

It is further, a system that can not 
help but insure that it is the little guy 
who makes a matching payment pos- 
sible. If we are limiting individual quali- 
fying contributions to a $50 maximum, 
there can be no doubt that a great.many 
people will have to give before any 
check-off funds are available to the 
candidate. That is a sort of populist in- 
surance that I feel is pretty hard to beat. 

In addition to this amendment, I sup- 
port two others. One will reduce the per 
election maximum contribution any 
group can make to a candidate—and 
that to be offered by Congressmen FREN- 
ZEL and Fascett, to beef up and fully in- 
sure the independence of the Board of 
Supervisors that will administer this law. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
us today offers some unique but highly 
workable answers to the questions in 
everyone’s mind that were created by 
Watergate. Watergate is with us still— 
and may be for some time to come, but 
the sickness from which it was spawned 
can be cured. People in this country want 
to believe in their Congressmen. I am 
convinced that they would welcome the 
return of stability and confidence in gov- 
ernment. 

H.R. 16090 presents an opportunity to 
give those things to them that we may 
not again be presented with. We have an 
opportunity to return election politics to 
the people of this country, to take it from 
those who would win by purchase. 

Populism is a much bandied-about 
phrase, but it can receive more meaning 
from what we do here today than any 
other force in this country. I urge the 
passage of this bill and the amendments 
I have endorsed. That result will reap 
unending benefits to this Nation and to 
those who made it all possible. We are 
those people and today is the day of 
reckoning: 

I would like to append to my remarks 
an editorial that I have clipped from the 
July 7, 1974, Springfield Republican. 

Tt sets out, to my mind, the very con- 
siderable advantages of the Anderson- 
Udall-Conable-Foley amendment, which 
the paper so graciously commends me for 
supporting. 

I would like, in my turn, to point out 
that both for myself and for many other 
Members of this body, much of the en- 
couragement, the research and the in- 
spiration for this bill and the amend- 
ments which will be offered to it are the 
work of Common Cause, whose dedicated 
staff has labored unstintingly to advance 
this most crucial reform. 

I would like to add my thanks—and I 
am sure, that of many others—for their 
contributions. 

The article referred to follows: 

MATCHING FUNDS REFORM- FACTOR 

US. Rep: Edward P. Boland, D-Springfield, 
in taking issue with the House Administra- 
tion Committee’s rejection of public funding 
for congressional campaigns, supports a sorely 
needed reform. 
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Much to his credit, Boland parts company 
on the issue with those House incumbents 
who are reluctant to surrender what they 
regard as an advantage to themselves in 
keeping funding strictly private. 

What the congressman favors, as does 
Common Cause, is a mixture of small private 
contributions with some public funds—a 
limited matching system, in other words. 

Public funds would match the House can- 
didates’ private contributions up to $50 
each—but only up to a level that would be 
written into the law. Unlimited public funds 
would not be available to any candidate. 

Also, the candidate would have to show a 
reasonable level of public support by collect- 
ing a certain amount—such as $7500—in con- 
tributions of no more than $50 each. 

Thus serious candidates would qualify, as 
other candidates are screened out, for the 
public funding. And he or she would receive 
matching funds for all private gifts of $50 
or less—up to the maximum set by the law. 

‘This proposal, which will be offered during 
House floor action on campaign law reform, 
would set the public funding maximum at 
one-third of whatever overall spending limit 
is finally legislated. 

The matching system would broaden the 
base of private contributions by encouraging 
candidates to seek more of these. In turn 
it would make the candidate more repre- 
sentative of the people. 

Conversely, it would make candidates less 
dependent on, and obligated to, big special- 
interest contributors. At present, 90 per cent 
of campaign giving comes from less than one 
per cent of the population. 

Pully as important, the matching funds 
system would give challengers of incumbents 
à more equitable stake in the election. A 
side-effect of that could be more responsible 
performance in office by an incumbent. 


Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, the House 
Administration Committee should never 
have brought the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act to the floor with a modified 
closed rule that bars major amend- 
ments. 

This subject is too important to the 
Nation to be treated as a routine piece 
of legislation to be shot through this 
House, and many of us have important 
objections to provisions of H.R. 16090. 
Mr. Chairman, after reviewing this bill, 
I have concluded that it does very little 
in the way of reform, but actually aggra- 
vates conditions that already plague our 
election system. 

For example, the ceilings established 
for campaign expenditures by can- 
didates for the House of Representatives 
are much too high. A House candidate 
would be allowed to spend $75,000 in a 
primary election and $75,000 in a gen- 
eral election for a total of $150,000. I 
know of no House election campaign in 
Maryland in which spending by individ- 
ual candidates has reached so high. In- 
deed, the norm would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000 for both primary and 
general elections. 

If we are really interested in» cam- 
paign reform, we will try to reduce cam- 
paign spending below the existing norm, 
or we will not have anything that could 
be called reform. As presently written, 
this bill is an open invitation to spend 
up to the excessively high limits, and to 
terests to reach those limits. 
raise sufficient money from special in- 

The legislation also continues the un- 
fair rule that allows labor organizations 
to contribute to campaigns while corpo- 
rations are barred from making such 
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contributions. We should not continue 
allowing the dues of union workers to 
be donated by union leaders to candi- 
dates who may not be supported by in- 
dividual members. And we should not 
continue the practice of stacking the 
election system against business and for 
organized labor. 

I must also vehemently protest the 
provisions for public financing of Presi- 
dential election campaigns. The effect 
of such a system is to force taxpayers 
to support candidates not of their 
choice, and I believe that would be un- 
constitutional. 

Perhaps it is time for us to go back 
to some fundamental principles on the 
use of tax dollars. Many of us have a 
strong conviction that tax dollars should 
be used only for essential public services. 

Mr. Chairman, bumper stickers, signs, 
balloons, advertisements, caterers for 
political rallies, and various gimmicks are 
not public services by any stretch of the 
wildest imagination. The provisions for 
public financing of Presidential cam- 
paigns are also blatantly discriminatory 
against any third political party, and 
indeed could be said to prevent the rise 
of any third party. I have the gravest 
doubts as to the constitutionality of that 
discrimination. 

Mr. Chairman, many of us wanted to 
have an open rule for this bill so that it 
could be amended to effect a true reform 
without violating the constitutional 
rights of our citizens. The alternative is 
to vote against this legislation. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to share with my colleagues some 
of my thoughts, and the thoughts of my 
constituents, on the very important sub- 
ject of televising the impeachment pro- 
ceedings of the full House. 

A great help to me in deciding how to 
vote on the resolution came from a spe- 
cial poll I conducted in the 12th Con- 
gressional District. The poll results gave 
me not only statistical evidence on pub- 
lic sentiment, but provided an outlet for 
the expression of individual opinions 
that helped to clarify the issues in my 
own mind and convince me of the proper 
decision. 

I support the motion to televise the 
House debate. Before that debate actu- 
ally begins, though, I believe it is im- 
portant for the Representatives, the pub- 
lic, and television personnel to refiect 
on the significane of the House vote. 

Impeachment represents the single 
most important decision this Congress 
was granted by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. The entire impeachment proc- 
ess has been compared to a trial of a 
public official from grand jury through 
verdict; and it is basically a trial. But 
we must remember it is not only a trial 
of the person charged, but also repre- 
sents a test of the Congress, and of the 
strength of the Constitution itself. 

It seems vital to me that the people 
be given every opportunity to judge the 
congressional process, the evidence pre- 
sented, the full debate, and the final 
verdict. It seems to me the way to in- 
sure such a complete examination is to 
make available the entire procedure— 
unedited, uninterrupted, and uninter- 
preted—to the American people. 

I have no doubt that given the full 
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information, the intelligence and com- 
monsense of the American people will 
render a proper verdict, not only on the 
final outcome, but on the Congress and 
the impeachment procedure as well. 

The final decision this Congress makes 
will be effective only if it justifies pub- 
lic support. And to insure agreement and 
support by the public, it becomes essen- 
tial that the people have access to the 
ae complete set of facts the Congress 

oes. 

To test public sentiment on this ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, I conducted a spe- 
cial “Instant Poll” of a cross-section of 
3,500 persons in the 12th Congressional 
District. I asked these people whether 
they favored or opposed the televisinz 
of the House impeachment procedure. 
The results of that poll showed: 

In favor of televising; 66.7 percent. 

RORA to televising: 31.8 percent, 
an 

Undecided: 1.5 percent. 

It is essential, though to examine some 
of the many important comments accom- 
panying these results. Particularly, I 
would like to analyze some very well-con- 
sidered comments by those opposing tele- 
vising the procedure. These comments 
provide important guidelines for all of 
us involved, 

First, many persons argued that cam- 
eras should be barred because this is a 
judicial procedure. Certainly the elec- 
tronic media are properly excluded from 
regular trials. But the reasons for this 
normal exclusion are: First, potential dis- 
ruption of the trial since most court- 
rooms are not equipped for television 
coverage; second, unfair publicity in the 
community at large which could preju- 
dice future jurors in a retrial; third, 
possible slander of a defendant or wit- 
ness; and fourth, the fact that most trials 
do not directly affect the well-being of 
the entire community. 

While all these are valid concerns in 
a. standard trial, they seem less appli- 
cable to the special procedure we face. 
In this situation, the community-at-large 
must be the ultimate judge, and we must 
remember this. There is much less pos- 
sibility of unfair slander, but we must 
all remember the rules of fair and ethi- 
cal judicial. behavior, And in this pro- 
cedure we have a chance to correct what 
many people believe has already been 
unfair publicity. 

Second, many constituents fear the 
presence of television cameras would 
turn the proceedings into a “circus-like” 
atmosphere with the attention of the 
Members directed to politics rather than 
a serious debate of the evidence. 

Let me say first that I have great re- 
spect for the seriousness of the Members 
of this Chamber. I do not believe the 
presence of cameras or TV lights will 
deter us from our task. I believe the 
House Members will carefully weigh the 
evidence. I do not believe we will turn 
aside the serious judicial nature of this 
procedure. I believe the dignity of the 
Judiciary Committee hearings illustrates 
the conscientiousness of the Members as 
we approach this debate. Moreover, as I 
mentioned earlier, if Congress does not 
conduct itself properly, then we too de- 
serve to be judged by the people. 
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Third, some individuals in the poll 
added they were tired of the entire “Wa- 
tergate” problem and did not want it 
spread across their televisions for the 
next few months. I can understand the 
frustration of individuals over the events 
of the last year in Government. I can 
also understand the desire for Govern- 
ment to get on with other critical prob- 
lems such as the economy. 

The fact is, though, that we have been 
working on many problems including the 
economy. Outside the glare of front-page 
attention in the last few weeks we have 
considered election reform, vital strip- 
mining legislation and have passed 11 
of the 13 regular appropriation bills. Just 
this week we passed the defense appro- 
priations bill 342 months earlier than 
last year. We are all anxious to bring this 
impeachment inquiry to conclusion, and 
I am sure the House will proceed with all 
deliberate speed. Impeachment is only 
one part of our concern, though, and we 
have not stopped activity in other vital 
areas. Moreover, I believe in the long run 
the impeachment process—once con- 
cluded in whatever manner—will help 
with those problems by reuniting the 
country and restoring public trust in our 
institutions and constitutional form of 
government. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
address a few brief remarks to the tele- 
vision networks. As we all know, there 
has been considerable private and public 
criticism of the news media over the past 
few years. I think everyone would agree 
that there is nothing more critical to a 
democracy, than a free, responsible 
press. The next few months provide the 
news media—and particularly televi- 
sion—with an opportunity to show their 
maturity, responsibility, and commit- 
ment to democracy by covering the im- 
peachment process with the respect, 
decency, balance, fairness, and compre- 
hensiveness that this most important 
story deserves. 

A century ago Americans knew little 
of the daily developments in the presi- 
dential impeachment proceeding then 
being conducted. This year, Americans 
have an opportunity to look in on his- 
tory. The news media faces the burden 
of being the people’s daily eyes and ears. 
They must present the information in 
the spirit of the free flow of ideas that 
is fundamental to a democracy. I believe 
the media are capable of this task. I urge 
them to prove it with their coverage. 

A final word: As far as my own feel- 
ings on impeachment are concerned, I 
enter the debate prepared to listen, and 
to make a final judgment based on the 
facts presented. I ask the people of my 
district—regardless of your present feel- 
ings—to join with me in this fair judg- 
ment, aided by the on-the-spot coverage 
of the events, so that history records our 
people as being willing to listen and 
render a fair judgment. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Chairman, cam- 
paign finance reform is long overdue. 
The abuses in campaign financing have 
s3 often been documented in past elec- 
tions on every level and in both parties 
that the public has become almost com- 
pletely cynical about the integrity of 
the electoral processes. 
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The Watergate scandals have focused 
our attention on these problems and have 
made it doubly necessary to enact correc- 
tive legislation. 

As a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, I witnessed during our im- 
peachment inquiry some of the worst 
abuses in campaign financing. The avail- 
ability of enormous sums of money per- 
mitted the Committee to Re-elect the 
President, for example, to finance an 
elaborate scheme of political intelligence 
including the break-in at the Democratic 
National Committee headquarters. The 
plumbers were financed with campaign 
funds. The availability of millions of 
dollars in cash coupled with lax report- 
ing requirements made it possible to 
engage in illicit activities without, fear 
of disclosure and permitted the illegal 
collection of substantial contributions 
from: corporations. The ability to ac- 
cumulate huge war chests of campaign 
money resulted in the milk deal and ITT 
scandal. 

We must have a nationwide commit- 
ment to reforming campaign finance so 
that the process of getting elected does 
not—as it sometimes has in the past— 
become'a means of attaching a candidate 
to special interests rather than to voters. 
We need to insure that our elected 
Officials will be independent and account- 
able to the voters who elected them. We 
need to insure that strict spending 
limits are adopted so that bloated cam- 
paign chests do not become a temptation 
and incentive for dirty tricks or other 
illicit activities. We need to insure strict 
reporting requirements to prevent illegal 
contributions and illegal expenditures, 
and we must have an agency that can 
effectively and independently monitor 
the campaign financing process. 

This particular bill, the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act amendments, con- 
tains provisions for achieving these ob- 
jectives and cleaning up the electoral 
process and for those reasons I'support it. 

This bill also contains additional pro- 
visions that will bring about other de- 
sirable reforms. 

First, it permits public funds as well 
as private’ funds to be used to finance 
Presidential campaigns. Funds for public 
financing will not come from tax reve- 
nues but from the dollar checkoff and 
will thus encourage and depend on. vol- 
untary citizen participation. Availability 
of public financing will hopefully mean 
that Presidential candidates will not 
have to turn to special interest groups 
for contributions and that the office will 
be accessible to persons who are not 
wealthy. I would have liked to see such 
public financing provisions extended to 
wae and congressional races as 
well. 

The bill also permits public financing 
of Presidential nominating conventions— 
a reform prompted by the scandal aris- 
ing from the ITT contributions to the 
Republican National Convention in 1972 
and designed to prevent its recurrence. 

The bill also limits the amounts which 
an individual or group may contribute 
to any one candidate. The purpose of 
this provision is to prevent special inter- 
ests from capturing a candidate. 

In all these respects, the bill is an im- 
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provement over the present situation. It 
will help, I believe, to make campaigns 
more honest. 

Nonetheless, the hidden implications 
and biases of this bill are grave indeed 
and I have very serious misgivings about 
it. 

Some of the provisions designed to cor- 
rect the worst abuses may also have the 
effect of making election to Federal of- 
fice inaccessible to persons who are not 
incumbents, not wealthy or mavericks— 
those, in other words, who are not likely 
to be supported by big political machines, 
big business, big unions, big anything. 

Let me point out these problems more 
specifically. First, all candidates for the 
same office are subject to the same 
spending limits. Sounds fair enough. But 
the fact is that on the average, new- 
comers usually have to spend more 
money than incumbents in order to win. 
The incumbent has built-in advantages. 
He is well-known to the voters. He has 
access to the frank. He has won an elec- 
tion before. Accordingly, the “even 
handedness” of campaign spending lim- 
its will tend to freeze out newcomers. 

The second problem arises from the 
limitation on contributions by individ- 
uals to not more than $1,000 to any can- 
didate. The purpose of this provision is 
to prevent any candidate from being be- 
holden to particular interests. This 
sounds laudable. At the same time, how- 
ever, the bill permits special interest 
groups and political parties to contribute 
up to $5,000 to any one candidate. Thus, 
the bill gives an edge to the kind of can- 
didate who is likely to attract support 
from political machines or special inter- 
est groups. In addition, the bill allows 
the wealthy candidate to use up to $25,- 
000 in personal funds to finance his cam- 
paign. But what about the person who 
does not have $25,000 and who is either 
too new or too independent to get $5,000 
from special interest groups or political 
machines? And what about the nonin- 
cumbent who has the foregoing disabili- 
ties and, in addition, is not sufficiently 
well-known to pick up a significant num- 
ber of small contributions to get his or 
her campaign off the ground? 

I believe that the clear effect of these 
provisions is to give an unfair advan- 
tage to candidates who have been an 
“in” with the special interest groups or 
the political machines, who are wealthy 
or who are incuments. The nonrich, 
nonmachine-supported newcomer is go- 
ing to have a difficult time. 

In addition, political parties and estab- 
lished interest groups tend to support 
moderate, conventional candidates. But 
American politics needs the mavericks, 
the outsiders, candidates from the entire 
political spectrum. The centrist pull en- 
couraged by this bill will make such can- 
didates dependent upon individual con- 
tributions, and if they are not wealthy or 
well-known, they may not be able to ob- 
tain the financing to conduct effective 
campaigns. By excluding the mavericks 
and those on the extremes of the party 
spectrum, this bill in the long run may 
help stultify the political process. 

We, as incumbents, would not be ad- 
versely affected by the type of limita- 
tions contained in this bill. Indeed, for 
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the reasons I have stated, we would prob- 
ably be helped. But I remember when I 
ran for Congress. I had no machine sup- 
port; my family and I were not in a posi- 
tion to give $25,000 to my campaign; I 
was not as well known as the incumbent. 
If this bill had been in effect I may not 
have been able to obtain the initial fi- 
nancing from individuals that I needed 
to take my campaign to the people, 

I do not believe that, in making this 
long overdue effort to clean up politics, 
we should also perpetuate the status quo. 
I fear that the groups and persons who 
worked hardest for this legislation, in the 
face of the intolerable campaign financ- 
ing abuses of recent years, did not ade- 
quately consider the antinewcomer anti- 
independent biases of the bill. They com- 
promised too easily. 

I will support this legislation as an 
important first step, but I will work for— 
and believe the public must insist on— 
further reform. We would do a grave 
disservice to the American people if, in 
attempting to eliminate the financial 
abuses of our political system, we ex- 
clude those people who can breathe fresh 
life into it. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Under the rule, the bill is considered 
as having been read for amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Election 
Campaign Act Amendments of 1974”. 


TITLE I—CRIMINAL CODE AMENDMENTS 


LIMITATIONS ON CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 608 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to limitations on con- 
tributions and expenditures, is amended by 
redesignating subsections (b) and (c) as 
subsections (f) and (g), respectively, and by 
inserting immediately after subsection (a) 
the following new subsections: 

“(b) (1) Except as otherwise provided by 
paragraphs (2) and (3), no person shall 
make contributions to any candidate with 
respect to any election for Federal office 
which, in the aggregate, exceed $1,000. 

“(2) No political committee (other than a 
principal campaign committee) shall make 
contributions to any candidate with respect 
to any election for Federal office which, in 
the aggregate, exceed $5,000. Contributions 
by the national committee of a political 
party serving as the principal campaign 
committee of a candidate for the office of 
President of the United States shall not 
exceed the limitation imposed by the pre- 
ceding sentence with respect to any other 
candidate for Federal office. For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term ‘political commit- 
tee’ means an organization registered as a 
political committee under section 303 of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 for 
& period of not less than 6 months which 
has received contributions from more than 
50 persons and, except for any State political 
party organization, has made contributions 
to 5 or more candidates for Federal office. 

“(3) No individual shall make contribu- 
tions aggregating more than $25,000 in any 
calendar year. 

“(4) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) contributions to a named candidate 
made to any political committee authorized 
by such candidate, in writing, to accept 
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contributions on his behalf shall be con- 
sidered to be contributions made to such 
candidate; and 

“(B) contributions made to or for the 
benefit of any candidate nominated by a 
political party for election to the office of 
Vice President of the United States shall be 
considered to be contributions made to or 
for the benefit of the candidate of such party 
for election to the office of President of the 
United States. 

“(5). The limitations imposed by para- 
graph (1) and (2) of this subsection shall 
apply separately with respect to each elec- 
tion, except that all elections held in any 
calendar year for the office of President of 
the United States (except a general election 
for such office) shall be considered to be 
one election. 

“(6) For purposes of the limitations im- 
posed by this section, all contributions made 
by a person, either directly or indirectly, on 
behalf of a particular candidate, including 
contributions which are in any way ear- 
marked or otherwise directed through an 
intermediary or conduit to such candidate, 
shall be treated as contributions from such 
person to such candidate. The intermediary 
or conduit shall report the original source 
and the intended recipient of such contribu- 
tion to the appropriate supervisory officer 
and to the intended recipient. . 

“(c) (1) No candidate shall make expendi- 
tures in excess of— 

(A) $10,000,000, in the case of a candidate 
for nomination for election to the office of 
President of the United States; 

“(B) $20,000,000, in the case of a candidate 
for election to the office of President of the 
United States; 

“(C) in the case of any campaign for 
nomination for election, or for election, by 
a candidate for the office of Senator, the 
greater of— 

“(1) 5 cents multiplied by the population 
of the geographical area with respect to 
which the election is held; or 

“(i1) $75,000; 

“(D) $75,000, in the case of any campaign 
for nomination for election, or for election, 
by a candidate for the office of Representa- 
tive, Delegate from the District of Columbia, 
or Resident Commissioner; or 

“(E) $15,000, in the case of any campaign 
for nomination for election, or for election, 
by a candidate for the office of Delegate from 
Guam or the Virgin Islands. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) expenditures made by or on behalf 
of any candidate nominated by a political 
party for election to the office of Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be considered 
to be expenditures made by or on behalf of 
the candidate of such party for election to 
the office of President of the United States; 

“(B) expenditures made on behalf of any 
candidate by a principal campaign eommit- 
tee designated by such candidate under sec- 
tion 302(f)(1) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 shall be deemed to have 
been made by such candidate; and 

“(C) the population of any geographical 
area shall be the population according to 
the most recent decennial census of the 
United States taken under section 141 of 
title 13, United States Code. 

“(3) The limitations imposed by subpara- 
graphs (C), (D), and (E) of paragraph (1) 
of this subsection shall apply separately 
with respect to each election. 

“(d) (1) At the beginning of each calendar 
year (commencing in 1975), as there becomes 
available necessary data from thé Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
the Secretary of Labor shall certify to the 
Comptroller General and publish in the Fed- 
eral Register the per centum difference be- 
tween the price index for the 12 months 
preceding the beginning of such calendar 
year and the price index for the base period. 
Each limitation established) by subsection 
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(c) shall be increased by such per centum 
difference. Each amount so increased shall 
be the amount in effect for such calendar 
year. 

““(2) For purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) the term ‘price index" means the 
average over a calendar year of the Con- 
sumer Price Index (all items—United States 
city average) published monthly by the Bu- 
rean of Labor Statistics; and 

“(B) the term ‘base period’ means the 
calendar year 1973. 

"(e) (1) No person may make any expendi- 
ture (other than an expenditure made by or 
on behalf of a candidate under the provisions 
of subsection (c)) relative to a clearly iden- 
tified candidate during a calendar year which, 
when added to all other expenditures made 
by such person during the year advocating 
the election or defeat of such candidate, ex- 
ceeds $1,000. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
term ‘clearly identified’ means— 

“(A) the candidate’s name appears; 

“(B) a photograph or drawing of the cán- 
didate appears; or 

“(C) the identity of the candidate is ap- 
parent by unambiguous reference.”. 

(b) Section 608(a) (1) of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to limitations on con- 
tributions and expenditures, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) (1) No‘candidate may make expendi- 
tures from his personal funds, or the per- 
sonal funds of his immediate family, in con- 
nection with his campaign for nomination 
for election, or election, to Federal office in 
excess of $25,000.”. 

(c)(1) Notwithstanding section 608(a) (1) 
of title 18, United States Code, relating to 
limitations on expenditures from personal 
funds, any individual may satisfy or dis- 
charge, out of his personal funds or the per- 
sonal funds of his immediate family, any 
debt or obligation which is outstanding on 
the date of the enactment of this Act and 
which was incurred by him or on his behalf 
by any political committee in connection 
with any campaign ending before the close 
of December 31, 1972, for election to Federal 
Office. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection— 

(A) the terms “election”, “Federal office”, 
and “political committee” have the meanings 
given them by section 591 of title 18, United 
States Code; and 

(B) the term “immediate family” has the 
meaning given it by section 608(a)(2) of 
title 18, United States Code. 

(d)(1) The first paragraph of section 613 
of title 18, United States Code, relating to 
contributions by certain foreign agents, is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “an agent of a foreign 
principal” and inserting in lieu thereof “a 
foreign national”; and 

(B) by striking out “, either for or on 
behalf of such foreign principal or other- 
wise in his capacity as agent of such foreign 
principal,”’. 

(2) The second paragraph of such section 
613 is amended by striking out “agent of a 
foreign principal or from such foreign prin- 
cipal” and inserting in lieu thereof “foreign 
national”. 

(3) The fourth paragraph of such section 
613 is amended to read as follows: 

“As used in this section, the term ‘foreign 
national’ means— 

“(1) & foreign principal, as such term is 
defined by section 1(b) of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938 (22'U.S.0. 611(b)), 
except that the term “foreign national’ shall 
not include any individual who is a citizen 
of the United States; or 

“(2) an individual who is not a citizen of 
the United States and who is not lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence, as defined 
by section 101(a)(20) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101 (a) (20) ).”. 

(4) (A) The heading of such section 613 is 
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amended by striking out “agents of foreign 
principals” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“foreign nationals”. 

(B) The table of sections for chapter 29 
of title 18, United States Code; is amended 
by striking out the item relating to section 
613 and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“613, Contributions by foreign nationals." 

(e)(1) Section 608(g) of title 18, United 
States Code (as so redesignated by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section), relating to_penalty 
for violating limitations on contributions 
and expenditures, is amended by striking out 
$1,000" and inserting in leu thereof 
“$25,000”. 

(2) The second paragraph of section 610 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to pen- 
alties for violating prohibitions against con- 
tributions or. expenditures by national banks, 
corporations, or labor organizations, is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out $5,000" and inserting 
in Ieu thereof "$25,000"; and 

(B) by striking out $10,000" and inserting 
in lieu thereof "$50,000". 

(3) Section 611 of title 18; United States 
Code (as amended by section 103 of .this 
Act), relating to contributions by firms or 
individuals contracting with the United 
States, is amended in the first paragraph 
thereof by striking out $5,000” and insert- 
ing in Meu thereof $25,000". 

(4) The third paragraph of section 613,of 
title 18, United States Code (as amended by 
subsection (d) of this section), relating to 
contributions by foreign nationals, is amend- 
ed by striking out “$5,000” and Inserting in 
lieu thereof $25,000”. 

(f) (1) Chapter 29 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to elections and political ac- 
tivities, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 

“$614. Prohibition of contributions in name 
of another 


“(a) No person shall make a contribution 
in the name of another person, and no person 
shall knowingly accept a contribution made 
by one person in the name of another person. 

“(b) Any person who yiolates this section 
shall be fined not more than $25,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. ~ 


“$615. Limitation on contributions of cur- 
rency 


“(a) No person shall make contributions 
of currency of the United States or currency 
of any foreign country to or for the benefit 
of any candidate which, in the aggregate, ex- 
ceed $100, with respect to any campaign of 
such candidate for nomination for election, 
or election, to Federal office. 

“(b) Any person who violates this section 
shall be fined not more than $25,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 
“§ 616. Acceptance of excessive honorariums 

“Whoever, while an elected or appointed 
officer or employee of any branch of the 
Federal Government— 

“(1) accepts any honorarium of more than 
$1,000, (excluding amounts accepted for ác- 
tual travel and subsistence expenses) for any 
appearance, speech, or article; or 

“(2) accepts honorariums (not prohibited 
by paragraph (1) of this subsection) aggre- 
gating more than $10,000 in any calendar 
year; 
shall be fined not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $5,000.”. 

(2) Section 591 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to definitions, is amended ‘by 
striking out the matter preceding paragraph 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow 
ing: f 

“Except as otherwise specifically provided, 
when used in this section and in sections 
597, 599, 600, 602, 608, 610, 611, 614, and 
615 of this title—.” 

(3) The table of sections for chapter 29 of 
title 18, United: States Code, is amended 
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by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new items: 


“614. Prohibition of contributions in name 
of another. 
Limitation on contributions of cur- 
rency. 
“616. Acceptance of 
iums.’’. 


(4) Title III of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 is amended by striking 
out section 310, relating prohibition of con- 
tributions in the name of another. 
DEFINITIONS OF POLITICAL COMMITTEE, CON- 

TRIBUTION, EXPENDITURE, AND PRINCIPAL 

CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 591(d) of title 18, 
United States Code, relating to the definition 
of political committee, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after $1,000” the fol- 
lowing: “, or which commits any act for the 
purpose of influencing, directly or indirectly, 
the nomination for election, or election, of 
any person to Federal office, except that any 
communication referred to in paragraph (f) 
(4) of this section which is not included 
within the definition of the term ‘expendi- 
ture’ shall not be considered such an act”. 

(b) Section 591(e) (5) ‘of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to an exception to the 
definition of contribution, is amended by in- 
Serting “(A)” immediately after “include” 
and by inserting immediately before the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
“, (B) the use of real or personal property 
by an individual owner or lessee in rendering 
voluntary personal services to any candidate 
or political committee, including the cost of 
invitations and food and beverages provided 
on the individual's premises for candidate 
related activities, (C) the sale of any food 
or beverage by a vendor for use in a candi- 
date’s campaign at a charge less than the 
normal comparable charge, if such charge 
for use in a candidate’s campaign is at least 
equal to the cost of such food or beverage 
to the vendor, (D) any unreimbursed pur- 
chase or other payment by any individual for 
travel expenses with respect to the render- 
ing*of voluntary personal services by such 
individual to any candidate or political com- 
mittee, or (E) the payment by a State or 
local committee of a political party of the 
costs of preparation, display, or mailing or 
other distribution incurred by such com- 
mittee with respect to a printed slate card 
or sample ballot, or other printed listing, of 
3 or more candidates for any public office 
for which an election is held in the State 
in which such committee is organized, ex- 
cept. that this clause shall not apply in the 
case of costs incurred by such committee 
with respect to a display of any such listing 
made on broadcasting stations, or in maga- 
zines, or other similar types of general pub- 
lic. political advertising (other than news- 
papers) :> Provided, That the cumulative 
Walue of activities by any person on behalf 
of any candidate under each of clauses (B) 
or (D) shali not exceed $500 with respect 
to. any election’’, 

(c) Section 591(f) of title 18, United States. 
Code; relating to the definition of expendi- 
ture, is amended— 

(1) in. subparagraph (2) thereof, by strik- 
ing out’“and”; 

(2) im subparagraph (3) thereof, by insert- 
on “and” inimediately after the semicolon; 
an ' 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing New sttbparagraph: 

“(4) hotwithstanding the foregoing mean- 
ings” of ‘expenditure’, such term does not 
‘include (A) afiy néws story, commentary, 
‘or editorial distributed through the facilities 
of any broadcasting station, newspaper, 

zine, or other periodical publication, 
Unless’ stich facilities are owned or con- 
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trolled by any political party, political com- 
mittee, or candidate, (B) nonpartisan ac- 
tivity designed to encourage individuals to 
register to vote or to vote, (C) any com- 
munication by any membership organiza- 
tion or corporation to its members or stock- 
holders, if such membership organization or 
corporation is not organized primarily for 
the purpose of influencing the nomination 
for election, or election, of any person to 
Federal office, (D) the use of real or personal 
property by an individual owner or lessee 
in rendering voluntary personal services to 
any candidate or political committee, in- 
cluding the cost of invitations and food and 
beverages provided on the individual’s 
premises for candidate-related activities, (E) 
any unreimbursed purchase or other pay- 
ment by any individual for travel expenses 
with respect to the rendering of yoluntary 
personal services by such individual to any 
candidate or political committee, (F) any 
communication by any person which is not 
made for the purpose of influencing the 
nomination for election, or election, of any 
person to Federal office, (G) the payment by 
a State or local committee of a political 
party of the costs of preparation, display, or 
mailing or other distribution incurred by 
such committee with respect to a printed 
slate card or sample ballot, or other printed 
listing, of three or more candidates for any 
public office for which an election is held 
in the State in which such committee is 
organized, except that this clause shall not 
apply in the case of costs incurred by such 
committee with respect to a display of any 
such listing made on broadcasting stations, 
or in magazines or other similar types of 
general public political advertising (other 
than newspapers), (H) any costs incurred by 
a candidate (including his principal cam- 
paign committee) in connection with the 
solicitation of contributions by such candi- 
date, except that this clause shall not apply 
with respect to costs incurred by a candidate 
(including his principal campaign commit- 
tee) in excess of an amount equal to 25 per 
centum of the expenditure limitation ap- 
plicable to such candidate under section 
608(c) of this title, or (I) any costs incurred 
by a political committee (as such term is 
defined by section 608(b) (2) of this title) 
with respect to the solicitation of contribu- 
tions to such political committee or to any 
general political fund controlled by such 
political committee, except that this clause 
shall not apply to exempt costs incurred 
with respect to the solicitation of contribu- 
tions to any such political committee made 
through broadcasting stations, newspapers, 
magazines, outdoor advertising facilities, and 
other similar types of general public political 
advertising: Provided, That the cumulative 
value of activities by any person on behalf 
of any candidate under each of clauses, (D) 
or (E) shall exceed $500 with respect to any 
election;”. 

(d) Section 591 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to definitions, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (g); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (h) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(i) ‘principal campaign committee’ means 
the principal compaign committee desig- 
nated by a candidate under section 302(f) 
(1) of the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971.”. 

POLITICAL FUNDS OR CORPORATIONS OR LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 103. Section 611 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to contributions by 
firms or individuals contracting with the 
United States, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“This section shall not prohibit or make 
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unlawful’ the establishment or administra- 
tion of, or the solicitation of contributions 
to, any separate segregated fund by any cor- 
poration or labor organization for the pur- 
pose of influencing the nomination for elec- 
tion, or election, of any person to Federal 
office, unless the provisions of section 610 of 
this title prohibit or make unlawful the es- 
tablishment or administration of, or the 
solicitation of contributions to, such fund. 

“For purposes of this section, the term 
‘labor organization’ has the meaning given it 
by section 610 of this title.”. 

EFFECT ON STATE LAW 


Sec. 104. (a) The provisions of chapter 29 
of title 18, United States Code, relating to 
elections and political activities, supersede 
and preempt any provision of State law with 
respect to election to Federal office. 

(b) For purposes of this section, the terms 
“election”, “Federal office’, and “State” haye 
the meanings given them by section 591 of 
title 18, United States Code. 

TITLE IT—DISCLOSURE OF FEDERAL 

CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


PRINCIPAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Sec. 201. Section 302 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, relating to orga- 
nization of political committees, is amended 
by striking out subsection (f) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(f) (1) Each individual who is a candidate 
for Federal office (other than the office of 
Vice President of the United States) shall 
designate a political committee to serve as 
his principal campaign committee. No polit- 
ical committee may be designated as the 
principal campaign committee of more than 
one candidate, except that the candidate for 
the office of President of the United States 
nominated by a political party may designate 
the national committee of such political 
party as his principal campaign committee. 

(2) Except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 608(e) of title 18, United States Code, no 
political committee other than a principal 
campaign committee designated by a can- 
didate under paragraph (1) may make ex- 
penditures on behalf of such candidate. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, each report or statement of con- 
tributions received by a political committee 
(other than ^ principal campaign commit- 
tee) which is required to be filed with a 
supervisory officer under this title shall be 
filed instead with the principal campaign 
committee for the candidate or whose behalf 
such contributions are accepted. 

“(4) It shall be the duty of each principal 
campaign committee to receive all reports 
and statements required to be filed with it 
under paragraph (3) of this subsection and 
to compile and file such reports and state- 
ments, together with its own reports and 
statements, with the appropriate supervisory 
officer in accordance with the provisions of 
this title. 

“(5) For purposes of paragraphs (1) and 
(3) of this subsection, the term ‘political 
committee’ does not include any political 
committee which supports more than one 
candidate, except for the national committee 
of a political party designatd by a candidate 
for the office of President of the United 
States under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion.". 

REGISTRATION OF POLITICAL COMMITTEES; 

STATEMENTS 

Sec. 202. Section 303 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, relating to reg- 
istration of political committees and state- 
ments, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) In the case of a political committee 
which is not a principal campaign committee 
and which does not support more than one 
candidate, reports and notifications required 
under this section to be filed with the 
supervisory officer shall be filed instead with 
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the appropriate principal campaign com- 
mittee.”. 


REPORTS BY POLITICAL COMMITTEES AND CANDI- 
DATES 


Sec, 203, (a) Section 304(a) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971, relating to 
reports by political committees and candi- 
dates, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the second and third 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“The reports referred to in the preceding 
sentence shall be filed as follows: 

“(A) (i) In any calendar year in which 
an individual is a candidate for Federal office 
and an election for such Federal office is held 
in such year, such reports shall be filed not 
later than the tenth day before the date on 
which such election is held and shall be com- 
plete as of the fifteenth day before the date 
of such election; except that any such re- 
port filed by registered or certified mail must 
be postmarked not later than the close of the 
twelfth day before the date of such election. 

(ii) Such reports shall be filed not later 
than the thirtieth day after the date of such 
election and shall be complete as of the twen- 
tieth day after the date of such election. 

“(B) In any other calendar year in which 
an individual is a candidate for Federal office, 
such reports shall be filed after December 31 
of such calendar year, but not later than 
January 31 of the following calendar year 
and shall be complete as of the close of the 
calendar year with respect to which the re- 
port is filed. 

“(C) Such reports shall be filed not later 
than the tenth day following the close of 
any calendar quarter in which the candidate 
or political committee concerned received 
contributions in excess of $1,000, or made ex- 
penditures in excess of $1,000, and shall be 
complete as of the close of such calendar 
quarter; except that any such report required 
to be filed after December 31 of any calendar 
year with respect to which a report is re- 
quired to be filed under subparagraph (B) 
shall be filed as provided in such sub- 
paragraph. 

“(D) When the last day for filing any 

quarterly report required by subparagraph 
(C) occurs within 10 days of an election, the 
filing of such quarterly report shall be 
waived and superseded by the report re- 
quired by subparagraph (A) (1). 
Any contribution of $1,000 or more received 
after the fifteenth day, but more than 48 
hours, before any election shall be reported 
within 48 hours after its receipt”; and 

(2) by striking out “Each” at the begin- 
ning of the first sentence of such section 304 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof “(1) Ex- 
cept as provided by paragraph (2), each”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) Each treasurer of a political commit- 
tee which is not a principal campaign com- 
mittee and which does not support more than 
one candidate shall file the reports required 
under this section with the appropriate prin- 
cipal campaign committee.”. 

(b) (1) Section 304(b) (8) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971, relating to 
reports by political committees and candi- 
dates, is amended by inserting immediately 
before the semicolon at the end thereof the 
following: “, together with total receipts less 
transfers between political committees which 
support the same candidate and which do 
not support more than one candidate”. 

(2) Section 304(b)(11) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971, relating to 
Teports by political committees and candi- 
dates, is amended by inserting immediately 
before the semicolon at the end thereof the 
following: “, together with total expendi- 
tures less transfers between political com- 
mittees which support the same candidate 
and which do not support more than one 
candidate”. 
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FORMAL REQUIREMENTS FOR REPORTS AND 
STATEMENTS 


Sec. 204. Section 306 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, relating to for- 
mal requirements respecting reports and 
statements, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) If a report or statement required by 
section 303, 304(a@) (1) (A) (11), 304(a) (1) (B), 
or 304(a)(1)(C) of this title to be filed by 
a treasurer of a political committee or by 
a candidate, or if a report required by sec- 
tion 305 of this title to be filed by any other 
person, is delivered by registered or certi- 
fied mail, to the appropriate supervisory of- 
ficer or principal campaign committee with 
whom it is required to be filed, the United 
States postmark stamped on the cover of 
the envelope or other container in which 
such report or statement is so mailed shall 
be deemed to be the date of filing.”. 


DUTIES OF THE SUPERVISORY OFFICER 


Sec. 205. (a)(1) Section 308(a) of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, re- 
lating to duties of the supervisory officer, is 
amended by striking out paragraphs (6), (7), 
(8), (9) amd (10), and by redesignating 
paragraphs (11), (12), and (13) as para- 
graphs (8), (9), and (10), respectively, and 
by inserting immediately after paragraph (5) 
the following new paragraphs: 

“(6) to compile and maintain a cumula- 
tive index of reports and statements filed 
with him, which shall be published in the 
Federal Register at regular intervals and 
which shall be available for purchase di- 
rectly or by mail for a reasonable price; 

“(7) to prepare and publish from time to 
time special reports listing those candidates 
this title and those candidates for whom 
such reports were not filed as so required;”’. 

(2) Notwithstanding section 308(a) (7) of 
the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 
(relating to an annual report by the super- 
visory officer), as in effect on the day be- 
fore the effective date of the amendments 
made by paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
no such annual report shall be required with 
respect to any calendar year beginning after 
December 31, 1972. 

(b) (1) Section 308(a) (10) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (as so redes- 
ignated by subsection (a) of this section), 
relating to the prescription of rules and 
regulations, is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“, in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (b)”. 

(2) Section 308 of such Act, relating to 
duties of the supervisory officer, is amend- 
ed— 

i (A) by striking out subsections (b) and 
c); 

(B) by redesignating subsection (a) as 
subsection (c); and 

(C) by inserting immediately after sub- 
section (a) the following new subsection: 

“(b)(1) The supervisory officer, before 
prescribing any rule or regulation under this 
section, shall transmit a statement with 
respect to such rule or regulation to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate or the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration of the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, in accordance with 
the provisions of this subsection. Such state- 
ment shall set forth the proposed rule or 
regulation and shall contain a detailed ex- 
planation and justification of such rule 
or regulation, 

“(2) If the committee of the Congress 
which receives a statement from the su- 
pervisory officer under this subsection does 
not, through appropriate action, disapprove 
the proposed rule or regulation set forth in 
such statement no later than 30 legislative 
days after receipt of such statement, 
then the supervisory officer may pre- 
scribe such rule or regulation. In the 
case of any rule or regulation proposed by 
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the Comptroller General of the United 
States, both the Committee on Rules and 
Administration of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on House Administration of the 
House of Representatives shall have the 
power to disapprove such proposed rule or 
regulation, and the Comptroller General 
may not prescribe any rule or regulation 
which has been disapproved by either such 
committee. No supervisory officer may pre- 
scribe any rule or regulation which is dis- 
approved under this paragraph. 

“(3) If the supervisory officer proposing 
to prescribe any rule or regulation under 
this section is the Secretary of the Senate, 
he shall transmit such statement to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate. If the supervisory officer is the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, he 
shall transmit such statement to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration of the House 
of Representatives. If the supervisory of- 
ficer is the Comptroller General of the 
United States, he shali transmit such state- 
ment to each such committee. 

“(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘legislative days’ does not include, with 
respect to statements transmitted to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate, any calendar day on which the 
Senate is not in session, with respect to 
statements transmitted to the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Rep- 
Tresentatives, any calendar day on which the 
House of Representatives is not in session, 
and with respect to statements transmitted 
to both such committees, any calendar day 
on which both Houses of the Congress are 
not in session.". 


DEFINITIONS OF POLITICAL COMMITTEE, CONTRI- 
BUTION, EXPENDITURE, AND SUPERVISORY 
OFFICER 


Sec. 206. (a) (1) Section 301 of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971, relating to 
definitions, is amended by striking out the 
matter preceding paragraph (a) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 301. When used in this title and in 
title IV of this Act—”. 

(2) Section 401 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to extension of 
credit by regulated industries, is amended 
by striking out “(as such term is defined in 
section 301(c) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971)”. 

(3) Section 402 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to prohibition 
against use of certain Federal funds for elec- 
tion activities, is amended by striking out 
the last sentence. 

(b) Section 301(d) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, relating to the 
definition of political committee, is amended 
by inserting immediately after “$1,000” the 
following: “, or which commits any act for 
the purpose of influencing, directly or indi- 
rectly the nomination for election, or elec- 
tion, of any person to Federal office, except 
that any communication referred to in sec- 
tion 301(f) (4) of this Act which is not in- 
cluded within the definition of the term 
‘expenditure’ shall not be considered such an 
act”. 

(c) Section 301(e) (5) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, relating to an 
exception to the definition of contribution, 
is amended by inserting “(A)" immediately 
after “include” and by i immediately 
before the semicolon at the end thereof the 
following: “, (B) the use of real or personal 
property by an individual owner or lessee in 
rendering voluntary personal services to any 
candidate or political committee, including 
the cost of invitations and food and bever- 
ages provided on the individual’s premises 
for candidate-related activities, (C) the sale 
of any food or beverage by a vendor for use 
in a candidate’s campaign at a charge less 
than the normal comparable charge, if such 
charge for use in a candidate’s campaign is 
at least equal to the cost of such food or 
beverage to the vendor, (D) any unreim- 
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bursed purchase or other payment by any 
individual for travel expenses with respect 
to the rendering of voluntary personal serv- 
ices by such individual to any candidate or 
political committee, or (E) the payment by a 
State or local committee of a political party 
of the costs of preparation, display, or mail- 
ing or other distribution incurred by such 
committee with ri to a printed slate 
card or sample ballot, or other printed list- 
ing, of 3 or more candidates for any public 
office for which an election is held in the 
State in which such committee is organized, 
except that this clause shall not apply in the 
case of costs incurred by such committee with 
respect to a display of any such listing made 
on broadcasting stations, or in magazines or 
other similar types of general public political 
advertising (other than newspapers): Pro- 
vided, That the cumulative value of activi- 
ties by any person on behalf of any candidate 
under each of clauses (B) or (D) shall not 
exceed $500 with respect to any election”. 

(d) Section 301(f) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to the defini- 
tion of expenditure, is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (2) thereof, by strik- 
ing out “and”; 

(2) in subparagraph (3) thereof, by in- 
serting “and” immediately after the semi- 
colon; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(4) notwithstanding the foregoing mean- 
ings of ‘expenditure’, such term does not 
include (A) any news story, commentary, 
or editorial distributed through the facilities 
of any broadcasting station, newspaper, mag- 
azine, or other periodical publication, unless 
such facilities are owned or controlled by 
any political party, political committee, or 
candidate, (B) nonpartisan activity designed 
to encourage individuals to register to vote 
or to vote, (C) any communication by any 
membership organization or corporation to 
its members or stockholders, if such mem- 
bership organization or corporation is not 
organized primarily for the purpose of in- 
fiuencing the nomination for election, or 
election, of any person to Federal office, (D) 
the use of real or personal property by an 
individual owner or lessee in rendering vyol- 
untary personal services to any candidate 
or political committee, including the cost of 
invitations and food and beverages provided 
on the individual's premises for candidate- 
related activities, (E) any unreimbursed pur- 
chase or other payment by any individual 
for travel expenses with respect to the ren- 
dering of voluntary services by such indi- 
vidual to any candidate or political com- 
mittee, (F) any communication by any per- 
son which is not made for the purpose of 
influencing the nomination for election, or 
election, of any person to Federal office, or 
(G) the payment by a State or local com- 
mittee of a political party of the costs of 
preparation, display, or mailing or other 
distribution incurred by such committee with 
respect to a printed slate card or sample 
ballot, or other printed listing, of 3 or more 
candidates for any public office for which 
an election is held in the State in which 
such committee is organized, except that 
this clause shall not apply in the case of 
costs incurred by such committee with re- 
spect to a display of any such listing made 
on broadcasting stations, or in magazines or 
other similar types of general public political 
advertising (other than newspapers): Pro- 
vided, That the cumulative value of activities 
by any person on behalf of any candidate 
under each of clauses (D) or (E) shall not 
exceed $500 with respect to any election;". 

(e) Section 301(g) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to the defi- 
nition of supervisory officer, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(g) ‘supervisory officer’ means the Secre- 
tary of the Senate with respect to candidates 
for the Senate, and committees supporting 
such candidates; the Clerk of the House of 
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Representatives with respect to candidates 
for Representative, Delegate, and Resident 
Commissioner, and committees supporting 
such candidates; and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States with respect to can- 
didates for President and Vice President, and 
committees supporting such candidates.”. 

(f) Section 301 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to definitions, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out and” at the end of 
paragraph (h); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (i) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
ling new paragraphs: 

“(j) ‘principal campaign committee’ means 
the principal campaign committee desig- 
nated by a candidate under section 203(f) 
(1); and 

“(k) ‘Board’ means the Board of Supervi- 
sory Officers established by section 308(a) 
(1).”. 

BOARD OF SUPERVISORY OFFICERS 

Src. 207. (a) Title III of the Federal Elec- 
tlon Campaign Act of 1971, relating to dis- 
closure of Federal campaign funds, is 
amended by redesignating section 311 as sec- 
tion 314; by redesignating sections 308 and 
309 as sections 311 and 312, respectively; and 
by inserting immediately after section 307 
the following new sections: 

“BOARD OF SUPERVISORY OFFICERS 

“Sec. 308. (a)(1) There is hereby estab- 
lished the Board of Supervisory Officers, 
which shall be composed of 7 members as 
follows: 

“(A) the Secretary of the Senate; 

“(B) the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives; 

“(C) the Comptroller 
United States; 

“(D) two individuals appointed by the 
President of the Senate, upon the recommen- 
dations of the majority leader of the Senate 
and the minority leader of the Senate; and 

“(E) two individuals appointed by the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
upon the recommendations of the majority 
leader of the House and the minority leader 
of the House. 
Of each class of two members appointed 
under subparagraphs (D) and (E), not 
more than one’shall be appointed from the 
Same political party. An individual appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring other than by the 
expiration of a term of office shall be ap- 
pointed only for the unexpired term for the 
member he succeeds, Any vacancy occurring 
in the membership of the Board shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original appointment. Members of the 
Board appointed under subparagraphs (D) 
and (E)— 

“(1) shall be chosen from among individ- 
uals who are not officers or employees in the 
executive, legislative, or judicial branch of 
the Government of the United States (in- 
cluding elected and appointed officials); 

“(il) shall be chosen on the basis of their 
maturity, experience, integrity, impartiality, 
and good judgment; 

“(ill) shall serve for terms of 4 years, 
except that, of the members first appointed 
under subparagraph (D), one shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of 1 year and one shall 
be appointed for a term of 3 years and, of 
the members first appointed under sub- 
paragraph (E), one shall be appointed for 
a term of 2 years; and 

“ (iv) shall receive compensation equivalent 
to the compensation paid at level IV of the 
Federal Executive Salary Schedule (5 U.S.C. 
5315), prorated on a daily basis for each day 
spent in the work of the Board, shall be 
paid actual travel expenses, and per diem in 
lieu of subsistence expenses when away from 
their usual place of residence, in accordance 
hdi section 5703 (b) of title 5, United States 

e. 
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“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, it shall be the duty of the Board to 
supervise the administration of, seek to ob- 
tain compliance with, and formulate over- 
all policy with to, this title, title I 
of this Act, and section 608, 610, 611, 613, 
614, 615, and 616 of title 18, United States 
Code. 

“(b) Members of the Board shall alternate 
in serving as Chairman of the Board. The 
term of each Chairman shall be one year. 

“(c) All decisions of the Board with respect 
to the exercise of its duties and powers under 
the provisions of this title shall be made by 
majority vote of the members of the Board. 
A member of the Board may not delegate to 
any person his vote or any decisionmaking 
authority or duty vested in the Board by the 
provisions of this title. 

“(d) The Board shall meet at the call of 
any member of the Board, except that it shall 
meet at least once each month. 

“(e) The Board shall prepare written rules 
for the conduct of its activities. 

“(f)(1) The Board shall have a Staff 
Director and a General Counsel who shall be 
appointed by the Board. The Staff Director 
shall be paid at a rate not to exceed the rate 
of basic pay in effect for level IV of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5315). The General 
Counsel shall be paid at a rate not to exceed 
the rate of basic pay in effect for level V 
of the Executive Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5316). 
With the approval of the Board, the Staff Di- 
rector may appoint and fix the pay of such 
additional personnel as he considers desir- 
able. Not less than 30 per centum of the ad- 
ditional personnel appointed by the Staff 
Director shall be selected as follows: 

“(A) one-half from among individuals 
recommended by the minority leader of the 
Senate; and 

“(B) one-half from among individuals rec- 
ommended by the minority leader of the 
House of Representatives, 

“(2) With the approval of the Board, the 
Staff Director may procure temporary and 
intermittent services to the same extent as 
is authorized by section 3109(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, but at rates for indi- 
viduals not to exceed the daily equivalent of 
the annual rate of basic pay in effect for 
grade GS-15 of the General Schedule (5 
U.S.C. 5332). 

“POWERS OF THE BOARD 


“Sec, 309. (&) The Board shall have the 
power— 

“(1) to formulate general policy and to 
review actions of the supervisory officers with 
respect to the administration of this title, 
title I of this Act, and sections 608, 610, 611, 
613, 614, 615, and 616 of title 18, United 
States Code; 

“(2) to oversee the development of pre- 
scribed forms under section 311(a) (1); 

“(3) to review rules and regulations pre- 
scribed under section 104 of this Act or under 
this title to assure their consistency with 
the law and to assure that such rules and 
regulations are uniform, to the extent prac- 
ticable; 

“(4) to render advisory opinions under sec- 
tion 313; 

(5) to expeditiously conduct investiga- 
tions and hearings, to encourage voluntary 
compliance, and to report apparent viola- 
tions to the appropriate law enforcement au- 
thorities; 

“(6) to administer oaths or affirmations; 

“(7) to require by subpena, signed by the 
Chairman, the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of documen- 
tary evidence relevant to any investigation 
or hearing conducted by the Board under 
section 31l(c); and 

“(8) to pay witnesses the same fees and 
mileage as are paid in like circumstances 
in the courts of the United States. 

“(b) Any district court of the United 
States, within the jurisdiction of which any 
inquiry is carried on, may, upon petition by 
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the Board, in case of refusal to obey a sub- 

pena of the Board issued under subsection 

(a) (7), issue an order requiring compliance 

with such subpena, Any failure to obey the 

order of such district court may be punished 

by such district court as a contempt thereof. 
“REPORTS 

“Sec. 310. The Board shall transmit re- 
ports to the President of the United States 
and to each House of the Congress no later 
than March 31 of each year. Each such re- 
port shall contain a detailed statement with 
respect to the activities of the Board in 
carrying out its duties under this title, to- 
gether with recommendations for such legis- 
lative or other action as the Board considers 
appropriate.”. 

(b)(1) Section 311(a)(9) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (as so redes- 
ignated by subsection (a) (1) of this section 
and by section 205(a)(1) of this Act), relat- 
ing to duties of the supervisory officer, is 
amended by striking out “appropriate law 
enforcement authorities” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Board, pursuant to subsection 
(c) (1) (B)”. 

(2) Section 311(c)(1) of such Act (as so 
redesignated by subsection (a) (1) of this sec- 
tion and by section 205(b) (2) of this Act), 
relating to duties of the supervisory officer, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) (1) (A) Any person who believes a vio- 
lation of this title, title I of this Act, or 
section 608, 610, 611, 613, 614, 615, or 616 
of title 18, United States Code, has occurred 
may file a complaint with the Board, 

“(B) Any supervisory officer who has rea- 
son to believe a violation of this title, title 
I of this Act, or section 608, 610, 611, 613, 
614, 615, or 616 of title 18, United States 
Code, has occurred shall refer such apparent 
violation to the Board. 

“(C) The Board, upon receiving any com- 
plaint under subparagraph (A) or referral 
under subparagraph (B), or if it has reason 
to believe that any person has committed 
a violation of any such provision, shall no- 
tify the person involved of such apparent 
violation and shall— 

“(1) report such apparent violation to the 
Attorney General; or 

“(ii) make an investigation of such ap- 
parent violation. 

“(D) Any investigation under subpara- 
graph (C) (il) shall be conducted expedi- 
tiously and shall include an investigation of 
reports and statements filed by any com- 
Plainant with respect to the apparent viola- 
tion involved, if such complainant is a can- 
didate. Any notification or investigation 
made under subparagraph (C) shali not be 
made public by the Board or by any other 
person without the written consent of the 
person receiving such notification or the per- 
son with respect to whom such investigation 
is made. 

“(E) The Board shall at the request of 
any person who receives notice of an ap- 
parent violation under subparagraph (C), 
conduct a hearing with respect to such ap- 
parent violation. 

“(F) If the Board shall determine, after 
any investigation under subparagraph (C) 
(ii), that there is reason to believe that 
there has been an apparent violation of this 
title, title I of this Act, or section 608, 610, 
611, 613, 614, 615, or 616 of title 18, United 
States Code, the Board shall endeavor to 
correct any such apparent violation by in- 
formal methods of conference, conciliation, 
and persuasion. 

“(G) The Board shall refer apparent viola- 
tions to the appropriate law enforcement 
authorities if the Board is unable to correct 
such apparent violations, or if the Board 
determines that any such referral is appro- 
priate. 

“(H) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Board, after affording due notice and an 
opportunity for a hearing, any person has 
engaged or is about to engage in any acts 
or practices which constitute or will consti- 
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tute a violation of any provision of this title, 
title I of this Act, or section 608, 610, 611, 
613, 614, 615, or 616 of title 18, United States 
Code, the Attorney General on behalf of the 
United States shall institute a civil action 
for relief, including a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, restraining order, or any 
other appropriate order in the district court 
of the United States for the district in which 
the person is found, resides, or transacts 
business. Upon a proper showing that such 
person has engaged or is about to engage in 
such acts or practices, a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, restraining order, or other 
order shall be granted without bond by such 
court.”’. 

(3) Section 311 of such Act (as so redesig- 
nated by subsection (a)(1) of this section), 
relating to the duties of the supervisory offi- 
cer, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) In any case in which the Board refers 
an apparent violation to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Attorney General shall respond by 
report to the Board with respect to any ac- 
tion taken by the Attorney General regard- 
ing such apparent violation. Each such re- 
port shall be transmitted no later than 60 
days after the date the Board refers any 
apparent violation, and at the close of every 
30-day period thereafter until there is final 
disposition of such apparent violation. The 
Board may from time to time prepare and 
publish reports on the status of such 
referrals.”. 

(4) The heading for section 311 of such 
Act (as so redesignated by subsection (a) 
(1) of this section) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“DUTIES OF THE SUPERVISORY OFFICER; INVESTI- 
GATIONS BY THE BOARD” 


(c) Title III of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971, relating to disclosure of 
Federal campaign funds, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“Sec. 315. (a) The Board, the supervisory 
officers, the national committee of any po- 
litical party, and any individual eligible to 
vote im any election for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States are authorized to 
institute such actions in the appropriate 
district court of the United States, includ- 
ing actions for declaratory judgment or in- 
junctive relief, as may be appropriate to im- 
plement or construe any provision of this 
title, title I of this Act, or section 608, 610, 
611, 613, 614, 615, or 616 of title 18, United 
States Code. The district court immediately 
shall certify all questions of constitutionality 
of this title, title I of this Act, or section 
608, 610, 611, 613, 614, 615, or 616 of title 18, 
United States Code, to the United States 


court of appeals for the circuit involved,’ 


which shall hear the matter sitting en banc. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any decision on a matter certified 
under subsection (a) shall be reviewable 
by appeal directly to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Such appeal shall be 
brought no later than 20 days after the de- 
cision of the court of appeals. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the court of 
appeals and of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to advance on the docket and 
to expedite to the greatest possible extent 
the disposition of any matter certified under 
subsection (a). 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Src. 316. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to each of the supervisory offi- 
cers and to the Board such sums as may be 
necessary to enable each such supervisory 
officer and the Board to carry out their duties 
under this Act.”. 

ADVISORY OPINIONS 


Src. 208. Title III of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to disclosure 
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of Federal campaign funds, is amended by 

inserting immediately after section 312 (as 

so redesignated by section 207(a)(1) of this 

Act), the following new section: 
“ADVISORY OPINIONS 


“Src. 313. (a) Upon written request to the 
Board by any individual holding Federal of- 
fice, any candidate for Federal office, or any 
political committee, the Board shall render 
an advisory opinion, in writing, within a 
reasonable time with respect to whether any 
specific transaction or activity by such indi- 
vidual, candidate, or political committee 
would constitute a violation of this title, 
title I of this Act, or section 608, 610, 611, 
613, 614, 615, or 616 of title 18, United States 
Code. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any person with respect to whom 
an advisory opinion is rendered under sut 
section (a) who acts in good faith in accor- 
dance with the provisions and findings of 
such advisory opinion shall be presumed to 
be in compliance with the provision of this 
title, title I of this Act, or section 608, 610, 
611, 613, 614, 615, or 616 of title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to which such ad- 
visory opinion is rendered. 

“(c) Any request made under subsection 
(a) shall be made public by the Board. The 
Board shall, before rendering an advisory 
opinion with respect to such request, pro- 
vide any interested party with an oppor- 
tunity to transmit written comments to the 
Board with respect to such request.”. 


TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
EFFECT ON STATE LAW 


Sec. 301. Section 403 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, relating to effect 
on State law, is amended to read as follows: 


“EFFECT ON STATE LAW 


“Sec. 403. The provisions of this Act, and 
of rules prescribed under this Act, supersede 
and preempt any provision of State law with 
respect to election to Federal office.”. 

PERIOD OF LIMITATION; ENFORCEMENT 


Src. 302. Title IV of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to general 
provisions, is amended by redesignating sec- 
tion 406 as section 408 and by inserting im- 
mediately after section 405 the following new 
sections: 

“PERIOD OF LIMITATIONS 


“Sec, 406. (a) No person shall be pros- 
ecuted, tried, or punished for any violation 
of title I of this Act, title III of this Act, 
or section 608, 610, 611, 613, 614, 615, or 616 
of title 18, United States Code, unless the 
indictment is found or the information is 
instituted within 3 years after the date of 
the violation. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law— 

“(1) the period of limitation referred to 
in subsection (a) shall apply with respect 
to violations referred to in such subsection 
committed before, on, or after the effective 
date of this section; and 

“(2) no person shall be prosecuted, tried, 
or punished for any act or omission which 
was a violation of any provision of title I of 
this Act, title III of this Act, or section 608, 
610, 611, or 613 of title 18, United States 
Code, as in effect on the day before the ef- 
fective date of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act Amendments of 1974, if such act 
or omission does not constitute a violation of 
any such provision, as amended by the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act Amendments 
of 1974. 

Nothing in this subsection shall affect any 
proceeding pending in any court of the 
United States on the effective date of this 
section. 

“ENFORCEMENT 

“Src. 407. (a) In any case in which the 
Board of Supervisory Officers, after notice 
and opportunity for a hearing on the record 
in accordance with section 554 of title 5, 
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United States Code, makes a finding that a 
person who, while a candidate for Federal 
Office, failed to file a report required by title 
IIT of this Act, and such finding is made be- 
fore the expiration of the time within which 
the failure to file such report may be prose- 
cuted as a violation of such title III, such 
person shall be disqualified from 

& candidate in any future election for Fed- 
eral office for a period of time beginning on 
the date of such finding and ending one year 
after the expiration of the term of the Fed- 
eral office for which such person was a can- 
didate. 

“(b) Any finding by the Board under sub- 
section (a) shall be subject to judicial re- 
view in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter 7 of title 5, United States Code.”. 


TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER 
LAWS; EFFECTIVE DATES 
POLITICAL ACTIVITIES BY STATE AND LOCAL 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 401. (a) Section 1602(a) (3) of title 
5, United States Code (relating to influenc- 
ing elections, part in political cam- 
paigns, prohibitions, exceptions), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(3) be a candidate for elective office,”. 

(b) (1) Section 1503 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to nonpartisan politi- 
cal activity, is amended to read as follows: 
“$ 1503. Nonpartisan candidacies permitted 

“Section 1502(a) (3) of this title does not 
prohibit any State or local officer or em- 
ployee from being a candidate in any election 
if none of the candidates is to be nominated 
or elected at such election as representing a 
party any of whose candidates for Presiden- 
tial elector received votes in the last pre- 
ceding election at which Presidential elec- 
tors were selected.”. 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 15 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the item relating to sec- 
tion 1503 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following new item: 

“1503. Nonpartisan candidacies permitted.”. 

(c) Section 1501 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to definitions, is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (5); 

(2) in paragraph (3) thereof, by insert- 
ing “and” immediately after “Federal Re- 
serve System;" and 

(3) in paragraph (4) thereof, by striking 
out “; and” and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period. 


REPEAL OF COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA EXPENDI- 
TURE LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 402. (a)(1) Title I of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971, relating to 
campaign communications, is amended by 
striking out section 104 and by redesignat- 
ing sections 105 and 106 as sections 104 and 
105, respectively. 

(2) Section 104 of such Act (as so redes- 
ignated by paragraph (1) of this subsection), 
relating to regulations, is amended by strik- 
ing out “, 103(b), 104(a), and 104(b)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and 103(b)"’. 

(b) Section 102 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, relating to definitions, 
is amended by striking out paragraphs (1), 
(2), (5), and (6), and by redesignating para- 
graphs (3) and (4) as paragraphs (1) and 
(2), respectively. 

(c) (1) Section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (relating to candidates for 
public office, facilities, rules) is amended by 
striking out subsections (c), (dad), and (ej, 
and by redesignating subsections (f) and 
(g) as subsections (c) and (d), respectively. 

(2) Section 315(c) of such Act (as so re- 
designated by paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion), relating to definitions, is amended to 
read as follows“ 

“(c) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘broadcasting station’ in- 
cludes a community antenna television sys- 
tem; and 

“(2) the terms ‘licensee’ and ‘station lH- 
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censee’ when used with respect to a com- 
munity antenna television system, mean the 
operator of such system.”. 


APPROPRIATION TO CAMPAIGN FUND 


Sec. 403. Section 9006(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to estab- 
lishment of campaign fund) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “as provided by appro- 
priation Acts” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“from time to time”; and 

(2), by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “There is appro- 
priated to the fund for each fiscal year, out 
of amounts in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, an amount 
equal to the amounts so designated during 
each fiscal year, which shall remain ayail- 
able to the fund without fiscal year limita- 
tion.”. 


ENTITLEMENTS OF ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES TO 
PAYMENTS FROM PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN FUND 


Sec. 404. (a) Subsection (a@) (1) of section 
9004 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to entitlement of eligible candi- 
dates to payments) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) The eligible candidates of each major 
party in a presidential election shall be 
entitled to equal payments under section 
9006 in an amount which, in the aggregate, 
shall not exceed $20,000,000." 

(b)(1) Subsection (a)(2)(A) of section 
9004 of such Code (relating to entitlement 
of eligible candidates to payments) is 
amended by striking out “computed” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “allowed”. 

(2) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
(3) of section 9004 of such Code (relating 
to entitlement of eligible candidates to pay- 
ments) is amended by striking out “com- 
puted” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“allowed”. 

(c)(1) Section 9002(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the defini- 
tion of “authorized committee”) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) The term ‘authorized committee’ 
means, with respect to the candidates of 
& political party for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the political com- 
mittee designated under section 302(f) (1) 
of the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971 by the candidate of a political party 
for President of the United States as his 
principal campaign committee.”. 

(2) Section 9002(11) of such Code (relat- 
ing to the definition of “qualified campaign 
expense”) is amended— 

(A) in subparagraph (A) (iii) thereof, by 

“an” and inserting in lieu 


(B) in the second sentence thereof, by 


out “an” 
thereof “his”; and 

(C) in the third sentence thereof, by strik- 
ing out “an” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“the”, 

(8) Section 9003(b) of such Code (relat- 
ing to major parties) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “committees” each 
place it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof at each such place “committee”; 
and 

(B) by striking out “any of” each place it 
appears therein. 

(4) Section 9003(c) of such Code (relat- 
ing to minor and new parties) is amended 
by striking out “committees” each place it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
at each such place “committee”. 

(5) Section 9004(b) of such Code (relat- 
ing to limitations) is amended by striking 
out “committees” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof at each 
such place “committee”. 

(6) Section 9004(c) of such Code (relat- 
ing to restrictions) is amended by striking 
out “committees” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof at each 
such place “committee”. 


and inserting in lieu 
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(7) Section 9007(b) (2) of such Code (re- 
lating to repayments) is amended by strik- 
ing out “committees” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “committee”. 

(8) Section 9007(b) (3) of such Code (re- 
lating to repayments) is amended by strik- 
ing out “any” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the”. 

(9) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
9012 of such Code (relating to excess ex- 
penses and contributions, respectively), as 
amended by sections 406(b) (2) and (3) of 
this Act, are each amended by striking out 
“any of his authorized committees” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
at each such place “his authorized commit- 


CERTIFICATION FOR PAYMENT BY 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Sec. 405. (a) Section 9005(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
initial certifications for eligibility for pay- 
ments) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) INITIAL CERTIFICATIONS—Not later 
than 10 days after the candidates of a po- 
litical party for President and Vice President 
of the United States have met all applicable 
conditions for eligibility to receive payments 
under this chapter set forth in section 9003, 
the Comptroller General shall certify to the 
Secretary for payment to such eligible can- 
didates under section 9006 payment in full 
of amounts to which such candidates are 
entitled under section 9004.”. 

(b) Section 9003(a) of such Code (relating 
to general conditions for eligibility for pay- 
ments) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “with respect to which 
payment is sought” in paragraph (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “of such candi- 
dates”; 

(2) by inserting “and” at the end of para- 
graph (2); 

(3) by striking out “, and” at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
& period; and 

(4) by striking out paragraph (4). 

FINANCING OF PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATING 

CONVENTIONS 


Sec. 406. (a) Chapter 95 of subtitle H of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to the presidential election campaign fund) 
is amended by striking out section 9008 (re- 
lating to information on proposed expenses) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 9008. PAYMENTS FOR PRESIDENTIAL NOM- 
INATING CONVENTIONS. 


“(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF AccouNnTs.—The 
Secretary shall maintain in the fund, in ad- 
dition to any account which he maintains 
under section 9006(a), a separate account 
for the national committee of each major 
party and minor party. The Secretary shall 
deposit in each such account an amount 
equal to the amount which each such com- 
mittee may receive under subsection (b). 
Such deposits shall be drawn from amounts 
designated by individuals under section 6096 
and shall be made before any transfer is 
made to any account for any eligible can- 
didate under section 9006(a) . 

“(b) ENTITLEMENT TO PAYMENTS FROM THE 
Founp.— 

“(1) Mayor partres—Subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, the national com- 
mittee of a major party shall be entitled 
to payments under paragraph (3), with re- 
spect to any presidential nominating con- 
vention, in amounts which, in the aggregate, 
shall not exceed $2,000,000. 

“(2) MINOR PaRTIES——Subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, the national commit- 
tee of a minor party shall be entitled to pay- 
ments under paragraph (3), with respect to 
any presidential nominating convention, in 
amounts which, in the aggregate, shall not 
exceed an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the amount the national committee of & 
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major party is entitled to receive under para- 
graph (1) as the number of popular votes 
received by the candidate for President of 
the minor party, as such candidate, in the 
preceding presidential election bears to the 
average number of popular votes received by 
the candidates for President of the major 
parties in the preceding presidential elec- 
tion. 

“(3) PaymentTs.—Upon receipt of certifica- 
tion from the Comptroller General under 
subsection (g), the Secretary shall make pay- 
ments from the appropriate account main- 
tained under subsection (a) to the national 
committee of a major party or minor party 
which elects to receive its entitlement under 
this subsection, Such payments shall be 
available for use by such committee in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subsection 
(c). 

“(4) LimrraTion.—Payments to the na- 
tional committee of a major party or minor 
party under this subsection from the account 
designated for such committee shall be lim- 
ited to the amounts in such account at the 
time of payment. 

“(c) Use or Funps.—No part of any pay- 
ment made under subsection (b) shall be 
used to defray the expenses of any candidate 
or delegate who is participating in any presi- 
dential nominating convention, Such pay- 
ments shall be used only— 

“(1) to defray expenses incurred with re- 
spect to a presidential nominating conven- 
tion (including the payment of deposits) by 
or on behalf of the national committee re- 
ceiving such payments; or 

“(2) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used to defray such expenses, or other- 
wise to restore funds (other than contribu- 
tions to defray such expenses received by 
such committee) used to defray such ex- 
penses, 

“ (d) LIMITATION OF EXPENDITURES — 

“(1) Magor ParRTES.—Except as provided 
by paragraph (3), the national committee of 
a major party may not make expenditures 
with respect to a presidential nominating 
convention which, in the aggregate, exceed 
the amount of payments to which such com- 
mittee is entitled under subsection (b) (1). 

“(2) MINOR parties.—Except as provided 
by paragraph (3), the national committee of 
a minor party may not make expenditures 
with respect to a presidential nominating 
convention which, in the aggregate, exceed 
the amount of the entitiement of the na- 
tional committee of a major party under 
subsection (b) (1). 

“(3) Excerrion.—The Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund Advisory Board may author- 
ize the national committee of a major party 
or minor party to make expenditures which, 
in the aggregate, exceed the limitation estab- 
lished by paragraph (1) or paragraph (2) of 
this subsection. Such authorization shall be 
based upon a determination by such Board 
that, due to extraordinary and unforseen 
circumstances, such expenditures are neces- 
sary to assure the effective operation of the 
presidential nominating convention by such 
committee, 

“(e) AVAILABILITY oF PaYMENTS.—The na- 
tional committee of a major party or minor 
party may receive payments under subsection 
(b) (3) beginning on July 1 of the calendar 
year immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which a presidential nominating con- 
vention of the political party involved is held. 

“(f) TRANSFER TO THE Funp.—If, after the 
close of a presidential nominating convention 
and after the national committee of the 
political party involved has been paid the 
amount which it is entitled to receive under 
this section, there are moneys remaining in 
the account of such national committee, the 
Secretary shall transfer the moneys so re- 
maining to the fund. 

“(g) CERTIFICATION BY COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL.—Any major party or minor party may 
file a statement with the Comptroller Gen- 
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eral in such form and manner and at such 
times as he may require, designating the 
national committee of such party. Such 
statement shall include the information re- 
quired by section 303(b) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971, together with 
such additional information as the Comp- 
troller General may require. Upon receipt of 
a statement filed under the preceding sen- 
tences, the Comptroller General promptly 
shall verify such statement according to such 
procedures and criteria as he may establish 
and shall certify to the Secretary for pay- 
ment in full to any such committee of 
amounts to which such committee may be 
entitled under subsection (b). Such certifica- 
tions shall be subject to an examination and 
audit which the Comptroller General shall 
conduct no later than December 31 of the 
calendar year in which the presidential nomi- 
nating convention involved is held. 

“(h) REPAYMENTs.—The Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall have the same authority to re- 
quire repayments from the national com- 
mittee of a major party or minor party as he 
has with respect to repayments from any 
eligible candidate under section 9007(b). The 
provisions of section 9007(c) and section 
9007(d) shall apply with respect to any re- 
payment required by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral under this subsection.”. 

(b) (1) Section 9009(a) of such Code (re- 
lating to reports) is amended by striking out 
“and” in paragraph (2) thereof; by striking 
out the period at the end of paragraph (3) 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”; 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(4) the expenses incurred by the national 
committee of a major party or minor party 
with respect to a presidential nominating 
convention; 

“(5) the amounts certified by him under 
section 9008(g) for payment to each. such 
committee; and 

“(6) the amount of payments, if any, re- 


quired from such committees under section 
9008(h), and the reasons for each such 
payment.”’. 

(2) The heading for section 9012(a) of 
such Code (relating to excess campaign ex- 


penses) is amended by striking out 
“CAMPAIGN”, 

(3) Section 9012(a)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to excess expenses) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “It shall be unlawful for the na- 
tional committee of a major party or minor 
party knowingly and willfully to incur ex- 
penses with respect to a presidential nomi- 
nating convention in excess of the expendi- 
ture limitation applicable with respect to 
such committee under section 9008(d), un- 
less the incurring of such expenses is au- 
thorized by the Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund Board under section 9008 
(a) (3). 

(4) Section 9012(c) of such Code (relat- 
ing to unlawful use of payments) is amended 
by redesignating paragraph (2) as paragraph 
(3) and by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (1) the following new paragraph: 

“(2) It shall be unlawful for the national 
committee of a major party or minor party 
which receives any payment under section 
9008(b) (3) to use, or authorize the use of, 
such payment for any purpose other than a 
purpose authorized by section 9008(c).”. 

(5) Section 9012(e)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to kickback and illegal payments) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “It shall be unlaw- 
ful for the national committee of a major 
party or minor party knowingly and willfully 
to give or accept any kickback or any il- 
legal payment in connection with any ex- 
pense incurred by such committee with re- 
spect to a presidential nominating conven- 
tion.”. 

(6) Section 9012(e)(3) of such Code (re- 
lating to kickbacks and illegal payments) is 
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amended by inserting immediately after 
“their authorized committees” the follow- 
ing: “, or in connection with any expense 
incurred by the national committee of a ma- 
jor party or minor party with respect to a 
presidential nominating convention,”. 

(c) The table of sections for chapter 95 
of subtitle H of such Code (relating to the 
presidential. election campaign fund) is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 9008 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following new item: 


“Sec. 9008. Payments for presidential nomi- 
nating convyentions.”. 

(a) Section 276 of such Code (relating to 
certain indirect contributions to political 
parties) is amended by striking out subsec- 
tion (c) and by redesignating subsection (d) 
as subsection (c). 

TAX RETURNS BY POLITICAL COMMITTEES 


Sec. 407. Section 6012(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to persons re- 
quired to make returns of income) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: "The Secretary or 
his delegate shall, by regulation, exempt 
from the requirement of making returns 
under this section any, political committee 
(as defined in section 301(a) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971) having no 
gross income for the taxable year.”. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY MATCHING PAYMENT 
ACCOUNT 


Sec. 408. (a) The analysis of subtitles at 
the beginning of the Internal Revenue Code 
of. 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“Sustrrte H. Financing of Presidential 

election campaigns.”. 

(b) The analysis of chapters at the be- 
ginning of subtitle H of such Code.is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“CHAPTER 97. Presidential Primary Matching 

Payment, Account,”. 

(c) Subtitle H of such Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 97—PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY 

MATCHING PAYMENT ACCOUNT 

9031. Short title. 

9032. Definitions. 

9033. Eligibility for payment. 

9034. Entitlement. of eligible candi- 
dates to payments. 

Qualified campaign expense lim- 
itation. 

Certification by 

General. 
Payments to eligible candidates. 
Examinations and audits; re- 

payments. 

Reports to Congress; regulations. 
Participation of Comptroller 

General in judicial proceed- 

ings. 

“Sec. 9041. Judicial review. 
“Sec. 9042. Criminal penalties. 

“This chapter may be cited as the ‘Presi- 
dential Primary Matching Payment Account 
Act’. 

“Sec. 9032. DEFINITIONS. 


“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘authorized committee’ 
means, with respect to the candidates of a 
political party for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the political com- 
mittee designated under section 302(f) (1) 
of the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 
by the candidate of a political party for 
President of the United States as his prin- 
cipal campaign committee. 

“(2) The term ‘candidate’ means an in- 
dividual who seeks nomination for election 
to be President of the United States. For 
purposes of this paragraph, an individual 
shall be considered to seek nomination for 
election if he (A) takes the action necessary 
under the law of a State to qualify himself 


“Sec. 
“Sec, 
“Sec, 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 9035. 


. 9036. Comptroller 


. 9037. 
. 9038, 


- 9039. 
. 9040. 
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for nomination for election, (B) receives 
contributions or incurs qualified campaign 
expenses, or (C) gives his consent for any 
other person to receive contributions or to 
incur qualified campaign expenses on his 
behalf. 

“(3) The term ‘Comptroller General’ 
means the Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

“(4) Except as provided by section 9034 
(a), the term ‘contribution’— 

“(A) means @ gift, subscription, loan, ad- 
vance, or deposit of money, or anything of 
value, the payment of which was made on or 
after the beginning of the calendar year 
immediately preceding the calendar year of 
the presidential election with respect to 
which such gift, subscription, loan, advance, 
or deposit of money, or anything of value, 
is made, for the purpose of influencing the 
result of a primary election, 

“(B) means a contract, promise, or agree- 
ment, whether or not legally enforceable, to 
make a contribution for any such purpose, 

“(C) means a transfer of funds between 
political committees, and 

“(D) means the payment by any person 
other than a candidate, or his authorized 
committee, of compensation for the personal 
services of another person who are rendered 
to the candidate or committee without 
charge, but 

“(E) does not include— 

“(i) except as provided in subparagraph 
(D), the value of personal services rendered 
to or for the benefit of a candidate by an 
individual who receives no compensation 
for rendering such service to or for the bene- 
fit of the candidate, or 

“(ii) payments under section 9037. 

“(5) The term ‘matching payment account’ 
means the Presidential Primary Matching 
Payment Account established under section 
9037(a). 

“(6) The term ‘matching payment period’ 
means the period beginning with the begin- 
ning of the calendar year in which a gen- 
eral election for the office of President of the 
United States will be held and ending on 
the date on which the national convention 
of the party whose nomination a candidate 
seeks nominates its candidate for the office 
of President of the United States. 

“(7) The term ‘primary election’ means an 
election, including a runoff election or a 
nominating convention or caucus held by 
a political party, for the selection of dele- 
gates to a national nominating convention 
of a political party, or for the expression of 
a preference for the nomination of persons 
for election to the office of President of the 
United States. 

“(8) The term ‘political committee’ means 
any individual, committee, association, or 
organization (whether or not incorporated) 
which accepts contributions or incurs quali- 
fied campaign expenses for the purpose of 
influencing, or attempting to influence, the 
nomination of any person for election to the 
office of President of the United States, 

“(9) The term ‘qualified campaign ex- 
pense’ means a purchase, payment, distribu- 
tion, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or of anything of value— 

“(A) incurred by a candidate, or by his au- 
thorized committee, in connection with his 
campaign for nomination for election, and 

“(B) neither the incurring nor payment of 

which constitutes a violation of any law of 
the United States or of the State in which 
the expense is incurred or paid. 
For purposes of this paragraph, an expense 
is incurred by a candidate or by an author- 
ized committee if it is incurred by a person 
specifically authorized in writing by the 
candidate or committee, as the case may be, 
to incur such expense on behalf of the can- 
didate or the committee. 

“(10) The term ‘State’ means each State 
of the United States and the District of 
Columbia, 
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“Sec. 9033, ELIGIBILITY FOR PAYMENTS. 


“(a) Conprrrions.—To be eligible to receive 
payments under section 9037, a candidate 
shall, in writing— 

“(1) agree to obtain and furnish to the 
Comptroller General any evidence he may re- 
quest of qualified campaign expenses, 

“(2) agree to keep and furnish to the 
Comptroller General any records, books, and 
other information he may request, and 

“(3) agree to an audit and examination 
by the Comptroller General under section 
9038 and to pay any amounts required to be 
paid under such section. 

“(b) EXPENSE LIMITATION; DECLARATION OF 
INTENT; MINIMUM -CONTRIBUTIONS.—To be 
eligible to receive payments under section 
9037, a candidate shall certify to the Comp- 
troller General that— 

“(1) the candidate and his authorized 
committee will not incur qualified campaign 
expenses in excess of the limitation on such 
expenses under section 9035, 

“(2) the candidate is seeking nomination 
by a political party for election to the office 
of President of the United States, 

“(3) the candidate has received contribu- 
tions which, in the aggregate, exceed $5,000 
in contributions from residents of each of 
at least 20 States, and 

“(4) the aggregate of contributions re- 
ceived from any person under paragraph (3) 
does not exceed $250. 


“Sec. 9034. ENTITLEMENT OF ELIGIBLE CAN- 
DIDATES TO PAYMENTS. 

“(a) In GENERAL.—Every candidate who is 
eligible to receive payments under section 
9033 is entitled to payments under section 
9037 in an amount equal to the amount of 
each contribution received by such candi- 
date on or after the beginning of the calen- 
dar year immediately preceding the calendar 
year of the presidential election with respect 
to which such candidate is seeking nomina- 
tion, or by his authorized committee, dis- 
regarding any amount of contributions from 
any person to the extent that the total of 
the amounts contributed by such person on 
or after the beginning of such preceding 
calendar year exceeds $250. For purposes of 
this subsection and section 9033(b), the 
term ‘contribution’ means a gift of money 
made by a written instrument which iden- 
tifles the person making the contribution by 
full name and mailing address, but does not 
include a subscription, loan, advance, or 
deposit of money, or anything described in 
subparagraph (B), (C), or (D) of section 
9032 (4). 

“(b) LimrraTions.—The total amount of 
payments to which a candidate is entitled 
under subsection (a) shall not exceed 50 
percent of the expenditure limitation estab- 
lished by section 608(c)(1)(A) of title 18, 
United States Code. 

“Sec. 9035. QUALIFIED CAMPAIGN EXPENSE 
LIMITATION. 


“No candidate shall knowingly incur quali- 
fled campaign expenses in excess of the ex- 
penditure limitation established by section 
608(c) (1) (A) of title 18, United States Code. 
“Sec. 9036. CERTIFICATION BY COMPTROLLER 

GENERAL, 


“(a) INITIAL CERTIFICATIONS.—Not later 
than 10 days after a candidate establishes his 
eligibility under section 9033 to receive pay- 
ments under section 9037, the Comptroller 
General shall certify to the Secretary for 
payment to such candidate under section 
$037 payment in full of amounts to which 
such candidate is entitled under section 
9034. 

“(b) FINALITY OF DETERMINATIONS.—Initial 
certifications by the Comptroller General 
under subsection (a), and all determinations 
made by him under this chapter, are final 
and conclusive, except to the extent that 
they are subject to examination and audit 
by the Comptroller General under section 
9038 and judicial review under section 9041. 
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“Sec. 9037. PAYMENTS TO ELIGIBLE CANDI- 
DATES. 

“(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF AccouNT.—The 
Secretary shall maintain in the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund established by sec- 
tion 9006(a), in addition to any account 
which he maintains under such section, a 
separate account to be known as the Presi- 
dential Primary Matching Payment Account. 
The Secretary shall deposit into the match- 
ing payment account, for use by the can- 
didate of any political party who is eligible to* 
receive payments under section 9033, the 
amount available after the Secretary deter- 
mines that amounts for payments under 
section 9006(c) and for payments under 
section 9007(b)(3) are available for such 
payments. 

“(b) PAYMENTS FROM THE MATCHING PAY- 
MENT AccountT.—Upon receipt of a certifica- 
tion from the Comptroller General under 
section 9036, but not before the beginning of 
the matching payment period, the Secretary 
or his delegate shall promptly transfer the 
amount certified by the Comptroller General 
from the matching payment account to the 
candidate. In making such transfers to can- 
didates of the same political party, the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall seek to achieve 
an equitable distribution of funds available 
under subsection (a), and the Secretary or 
his delegate shall take into account, in seek- 
ing to achieve an equitable distribution, the 
sequence in which such certifications are 
received. Transfers to candidates of the same 
political party may not exceed an amount 
which is equal to 45 percent of the total 
amount available in the matching payment 
account, and transfers to any candidate may 
not exceed an amount which is equal to 25 
percent of the total amount available in the 
matching payment account. 

“Sec. 9038. EXAMINATIONS AND AUDITS; 
PAYMENTS. 


“(a) EXAMINATIONS AND AvupiIrs.—After each 
matching payment period, the Comptroller 
General shall conduct a thorough examina- 
tion and audit of the qualified campaign 
expenses of every candidate and his author- 
ized committee who received payments under 
section 9037. 

“(b) REPAYMENTS.— 

(1) If the Comptroller General determines 
that any portion of the payments made to a 
candidate from the matching payment ac- 
count was in excess of the aggregate amount 
of payments to which such candidate was 
entitled under section 9034, he shall notify 
the candidate, and the candidate shall pay 
to the Secretary or his delegate an amount 
equal to the amount of excess payments. 

(2) If the Comptroller General determines 
that any amount of any payment made to a 
candidate from the matching payment ac- 
count was used for any purpose other than— 

“(A) to defray the qualified campaign ex- 
penses with respect to which such payment 
was made, or 

“(B) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used, or otherwise to restore funds 
(other than contributions to defray qualified 
campaign expenses which were received and 
expended) which were used, to defray qual- 
ified campaign expenses, 
he shall notify such candidate of the amount 
so used, and the candidate shall pay to the 
Secretary or his delegate an amount equal to 
such amount. 

“(3) Amounts received by a candidate 
from the matching payment account may be 
retained for the liquidation of all obligations 
to pay qualified campaign expenses incurred 
for a period not exceeding 6 months after 
the end of the matching payment period. 
After all obligations have been liquidated, 
that portion of any unexpended balance re- 
maining in the candidate’s accounts which 
bears the same ratio to the total unexpended 
balance as the total amount received from 
the matching payment account bears to the 
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total of all deposits made into the candi- 
date’s accounts shall be promptly repaid to 
the matching payment account. 

“(c) Norirication.—No notification shall 
be made by the Comptroller General under 
subsection (b) with respect to a matching 
payment period more than 3 years after the 
end of such period. 

“(d) Depostr oF REPAYMENT.—All pay- 
ments received by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate under subsection (b) shall be deposited 

. by him in the matching payment account. 


“Sec. 9039. REPORTS TO CONGRESS; REGULA- 
TIONS. 


“(a) Reports.—The Comptroller General 
shall, as soon as practicable after each 
matching payment period, submit a full re- 
port to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives setting forth— 

“(1) the qualified campaign expenses 
(shown in such detail as the Comptroller 
General determines necessary) incurred by 
the candidates of each political party and 
their authorized committees, 

“(2) the amounts certified by him under 
section 9036 for payment to each eligible 
candidate, and 

“(3) the amount of payments, if any, re- 
quired from candidates under section 9038, 
and the reasons for each payment required. 
Each report submitted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be printed as a Senate document, 

“(b) REGULATIONS, Erc.—The Comptroller 
General is authorized to prescribe rules and 
regulations in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection (c), to conduct examina- 
tions and audits (in addition to the examina- 
tions and audits required by section 9038 
(a)), to conduct investigations, and to re- 
quire the keeping and submission of any 
books, records, and information, which he 
determines to be necessary to carry out his 
responsibilities under this chapter. 

“(c) REVIEW OF REGULATIONS.— 

“(1) The Comptroller General, before 
prescribing any rule or regulation under 
subsection (b), shall transmit a statement 
with respect to such rule or regulation to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate and to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives, in accordance with the provisions of 
this subsection. Such statement shall set 
forth the proposed rule or regulation and 
shall contain a detailed explanation and 
justification of such rule or regulation. 

“(2) If either such committee does not, 
through appropriate action, disapprove the 
proposed rule or regulation set forth in such 
statement no later than 30 legislative days 
after receipt of such statement, then the 
Comptroller General may prescribe such rule 
or regulation. The Comptroller General may 
not prescribe any rule or regulation which 
is disapproved by either such committee un- 
der this paragraph. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘legislative days’ does not include any 
calendar day on which both Houses of the 
Congress are not in session. 


“Sec. 9040. PARTICIPATION By COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL IN JUDICIAL PROCEED- 
INGS 


“(a) APPEARANCE BY COUNSEL.—The Comp- 
troller General is authorized to appear in 
and defend against any action instituted 
under this section, either by attorneys em- 
ployed in his office or by counsel whom he 
may appoint without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, govern- 
ing appointments in the competitive service, 
and whose compensation he may fix without 
regard to the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title. 

“(b) RECOVERY or CERTAIN PAYMENTS.— 
The Comptroller General is authorized, 
through attorneys and counsel described in 
subsection (a), to institute actions in the 
district courts of the United States to seek 
recovery of any amounts determined to be 
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payable to the Secretary or his delegate as 
a result of an examination and audit made 
pursuant to section 9038. 

“(c) INJUNCTIVE RELIEF.—The Comptroller 
General is authorized, through attorneys and 
counsel described in subsection (a), to peti- 
tion the courts of the United States for in- 
junctive relief as is appropriate to imple- 
ment any provision of this chapter. 

“(d) AppraL.—The Comptroller General is 
authorized on behalf of the United States to 
appeal from, and to petition the Supreme 
Court for certiorari to review, judgments, or 
decrees entered with respect to actions in 
which he appears pursuant to the authority 
provided in this section. 


“Sec. 9041. JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“(a) REVIEW or AGENCY ACTION BY THE 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL,—Any agency action 
by the Comptroller General made under the 
provisions of this chapter shall be subject 
to review by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
upon petition filed in such court within 30 
days after the agency action by the Comp- 
troller General for which review is sought. 

“(b) REVIEW Procepures.—The provisions 
of chapter 7 of title 5, United States Code, 
apply to judicial review of any agency action, 
as defined in section 551(13) of title 5, 
United States Code, by the Comptroller 
General. 

“Sec, 9042. CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


“(a) Excess CAMPAIGN EXPENSES.—Any 
person who violates the provisions of section 
9035 shall be fined not more than $25,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 
Any officer or member of any political com- 
mittee who knowingly consents to any ex- 
penditure in violation of the provisions of 
section 9035 shall be fined not more than 
$25,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 years, 
or both, 

“(b) UNLAWFUL USE OF PAYMENTS.— 

“(1) It is unlawful for any person who re- 
ceives any payment under section 9037, or to 
whom any portion of any such payment is 
transferred, knowingly and willfully to use, 
or authorize the use of, such payment or 
such portion for any purpose other than— 

“(A) to defray qualified campaign expen- 
ses, or 

“(B) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used, or otherwise to restore funds 
(other than contributions to defray qualified 
campaign expenses which were received and 
expended) which were used, to defray qual- 
ifled campaign expenses. 

“(2) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

“(c) FALSE STATEMENTS, ETC.— 

“(1) It is unlawful for any person know- 
ingly and willfully— 

“(A) to furnish any false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent evidence, books, or information to 
the Comptroller General under this chapter, 
or to include in any evidence, books, or in- 
formation so furnished any misrepresenta- 
tion of a material fact, or to falsify or con- 
ceal any evidence, books, or information rele- 
vant to a certification by the Comptroller 
General or an examination and audit by the 
Comptroller General under this chapter, or 

“(B) to fail to furnish to the Comptroller 
General any records, books, or information 
requested by him for purposes of this 
chapter. 

“(2) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

(d) KICKBACKS AND ILLEGAL PAYMENTS.— 

“(1) It is unlawful for any person know- 
ingly and willfully to give or accept any kick- 
back or any illegal payment in connection 
with any qualified campaign expense of a 
candidate, or his authorized committee, who 
receives payments under section 9037. 
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“(2) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

“(3) In addition to the penalty provided 
by paragraph (2), any person who accepts 
any kickback or illegal payment in connec- 
tion with any qualified campaign expense of 
a candidate or his authorized committee 
shall pay to the Secretary for deposit in the 
matching payment account, an amount equal 
to 125 percent of the kickback or payment 
received.”. 

REVIEWS OF REGULATIONS 

Sec. 409. (a) Section 9009 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to reports to 
Congress; regulations) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) REVIEWS OF REGULATIONS.— 

“(1) The Comptroller General, before pre- 
scribing any rule or regulation under sub- 
section (b), shall transmit a statement with 
respect to such rule or regulation to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate and to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives, in accordance with the provisions of 
this subsection. Such statement shall set 
forth the proposed rule or regulation and 
shall contain a detailed explanation and 
justification of such rule or regulation. 

“(2) If either such committee does not, 
through appropriate action, disapprove the 
proposed rule or regulation set forth in such 
statement no later than 30 legislative days 
after receipt of such statement, then the 
Comptroller General may prescribe such rule 
or regulation. The Comptroller General may 
not prescribe any rule or regulation which is 
disapproved by either such committee under 
this paragraph. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘legislative days’ does not include any 
calendar day on which both Houses of the 
Congress are not in session.”’. 

(b) Section 9009(b) of such Code (relating 
to regulations, etc.) is amended by inserting 
“in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (c)” immediately after “regulations”. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 410. (a) Except as provided by subsec- 
tion (b), the foregoing provisions of this Act 
shall become effective 30 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) The amendments made by sections 403, 
404, 405, 406, 407, 408, and 409 shall apply 
with respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1973. 


The CHAIRMAN. No amendments, in- 
cluding any amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the bill, are in order 
to the bill except the following: 

In title 1: Germane amendments to 
subsection 101(a) proposing solely to 
change the money amounts contained in 
said subsection, providing they have been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
least 1 calendar day before being offered; 
and the text of the amendment to be of- 
fered on page 13, following line 4, in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 5, 1974, by Mr. BUTLER. 

In title 2: Germane amendments to the 
provisions contained on page 33, line 17, 
through page 35, line 11, providing they 
have been printed in the Record at least 
1 calendar day before being offered; and 
the amendment printed on page 26619 
in the Recorp of August 2, 1974. 

In title 4: Germane amendments which 
have been printed in the Recorp at least 
1 calendar day before they are offered, 
except that sections 401, 402, 407, 409, 
and 410 shall not be subject to amend- 
ment; and the text of the amendment 
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printed on page 26520 in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of August 2, 1974. 

Amendments are in order to any por- 
tion of the bill if offered by direction of 
the Committee on House Administration, 
but said amendments shall not be subject 
to amendment. 

Are there any Committee on House 
Administration amendments to title I? 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer three committee 
amendments to title I of the bill and I 
ask unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: 

On page 13, beginning in line 10, strike 
out “(B)” and all that follows down to 
but not including “(C)” in line 15, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “(B) the 
use of real or personal property and the cost 
of invitations, food and beverages, volun- 
tarily provided by an individual to a candi- 
date in rendering voluntary personal services 
on the individual's residential premises for 
candidate-related activities.” 

Page 15, beginning in line 10, strike out 
“(D)” and all that follows down to but 
not including “(E)" in line 16, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “(D) the use of 
real or personal property and the cost of in- 
vitations, food and beverages, voluntarily 
provided by an individual to a candidate 
in rendering voluntary personal services on 
the individual's residential premises for can- 
didate-related activities.” 

And on page 13, beginning in line 19, 
strike out “(D)” and all that follows down 
through “political committee,” in line 23 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “(D) 
any unreimbursed payment for travel ex- 
penses made by an individual who on his 
own behalf volunteers his personal services 
to a candidate,”. 

Page 15, beginning in line 16, strike out 
“(E)” and all that follows down through 
“committee,” in line 20, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “(E) any unreim- 
bursed payment for travel expenses made by 
an individual who on his own behalf volun- 
teers his personal services to a candidate,”. 

And on page 14, line 11, insert “, (C),” 
immediately after “(B)”. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (dur- 
ing the reading). Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments being simply technical in 
nature and having been widely circu- 
lated among the members of the com- 
mittee and unanimously agreed to, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with 
and I shall undertake to explain them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendments to title I, be- 
ginning at page 13 are technical amend- 
ments relating to exemptions of certain 
in-kind expenditures and contributions 
from the spending and contribution 
limits provided in the bill. The purpose, 
generally, of these amendments is to fur- 
ther limit the scope of these exceptions. 
These amendments were fully discussed 
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by the members of our committee and 
were approved unanimously at our meet- 
ing this morning. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments were adopted in the Com- 
mittee on House Administration this 
morning and were accepted unanimously. 
They relate to the loopholes to which I 
referred in my minority remarks in the 
committee report and do satisfy about 
95 percent of my objections to the loop- 
holes as they existed in the bill. 

I think they really go a long way to 
make this bill acceptable. I would urge 
they be accepted and properly passed. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

I do want to say that these amend- 
ments were accepted unanimously. I 
think now that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Frenze.) has said they sat- 
isfy 95 percent of his objections, any 
time we can satisfy the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) 95 percent, we 
ought to move forward. So I propose to 
take no more time and urge the adoption 
of the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON). 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
committee amendments to title I? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DU PONT 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to title I. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, pv Pont: Page 
2, line 16, strike “$5,000” and insert in Heu 
thereof “$2,500”. 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Chairman, as re- 
quired by the rule adopted by the House 
today, my amendment was published at 
pages 27062 and 27063 of yesterday's 
RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
amendment. It proposes to reduce from 
$5,000 to $2,500 the amount of money 
that a special interest committee can 
contribute to a candidate. 

It is my personal opinion that special 
interest committees should not be al- 
lowed to contribute anything to candi- 
dates, but very plainly that is not a 
viable alternative. I think the very least 
we can do is bring the special interest 
group limit somewhat more in line with 
the other features of the bill. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
has a $1,000 limit, per election, on con- 
tributions by any individual person, and 
then it goes on to set a $5,000 limit for 
committees. It seems to me that these 
two figures are substantially out of bal- 
ance; that it is the individual, who wants 
to be encouraged, it is the individual we 
ought to be looking to in order to finance 
our political campaigns. 

I think the reason we have gotten 
into trouble in our election process, as 
we have recently seen from the Water- 
gate problem, is that we have had special 
interest groups—the milk lobby, various 
business funds, various union groups— 
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giving large amounts of money to polit- 
ical candidates. I think if we get the 
special interest groups out of politics, we 
would be a lot better off. 

Therefore, I am trying to prevent the 
evil of large amounts of money coming 
in, not from people—and people are the 
ones who should be supporting the can- 
didates—but from special interest 
groups. I think that my amendment goes 
a long way toward ending this evil. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. pv PONT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, for a point of clarification, 
does the gentleman’s amendment include 
the respective political party committees, 
or is it restricted solely to outside 
groups? 

Mr. pu PONT. I would say to the 
gentleman that my amendment simply 
changes the figure on line 16 of page 2 
from $5,000 to $2,500. Therefore, it af- 
fects all committees covered by that sub- 
section. It is my understanding that the 
subsection does cover political commit- 
tees. 

So, let me stress again the fact that 
what we ought to be talking about is 
people, and not organizations. 

It is possible to raise a substantial 
amount of money—more, in fact, than 
the $75,000 limit imposed by this bill— 
by using people and by using a limit of 
$100 per person. I know that is the fact 
because I have done it. In my campaign 
in Delaware this year, we had 5,000 con- 
tributors. We set a limit of $100, and we 
raised $80,000. 

So, I do not believe we need the special 
interest groups at all to finance political 
campaigns. I urge adoption of my 
amendment. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. pu PONT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not read the text of the gentleman’s 
amendment, but would he tell me if the 
Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee and the Democratic Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, for exam- 
ple, would be included as special interest 
groups under the terms and language of 
his amendment? 

Mr. pu PONT. Those are not the 
terms of my amendment, I would say to 
the gentleman from Illinois. Those are 
the terms of the bill. My amendment 
simply changes the figure in the bill; but 
yes, they would be included. I would very 
much prefer that political committees, 
where I do not see any particular prob- 
lem, were defined differently and were 
left alone. But, if we have to lower the 
limit on political committees in order to 
get the special interest groups out of 
politics, I would be in favor of it. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman may very 
well have heard my earlier remarks in 
which I complained about that $5,000 
limitation affecting our nationally rec- 
ognized political committees, so on those 
grounds I think I would have to oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. pu PONT. I am certainly sym- 
pathetic with the gentleman’s problem, 
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and I would only say that we have to at- 
tack his problem because of the way the 
committee has drawn the bill, and he is 
an unintentioned casualty of a very good 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would start out by 
saying to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MicHEet) that this does apply to 
the committee of which he is chairman. 
There is no question about that. The gen- 
tleman from Delaware was very candid, 
and he said it did apply. 

I am not particularly surprised—well, 
Iam a little surprised—that of all people, 
the gentleman from Delaware would 
bring up his amendment. 

The gentleman from Delaware has ac- 
cess to funds that most other Members 
in this body would not have access to, and 
I am not very impressed by the fact that 
he is limiting the amount of contributions 
in Delaware, because if one gets anybody 
by the name of Du Pont or who is re- 
lated to the Du Ponts contributing $100 
bucks, he can raise $1 million. Therefore, 
this puts a limitation on us poor boys, a 
pretty severe restriction. 

I do not think that this amendment 
needs much debate. The gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) made a pretty 
eloquent plea about it. He thinks $5,000 is 
too low for the committees, and there will 
be an amendment offered later which will 
help that situation. If he sees fit to sup- 
port it, that is up to him. Personally, 
however, I think the committees ought to 
have the right to contribute whatever 
funds they can legitimately and honestly 
get their hands on because I am a great 
believer in the two-party system. 

If we continue to offer amendments 
and to restrict the rule of the parties 
and the committees, then we may well 
find ourselves in the same situation that 
some of our friends in Europe are in. 

I think it is kind of significant to note 
that there is not a majority government 
in Western Europe today. The reason 
many of the European countries are in 
the trouble they are in is because of the 
multiparty system and the fact that 
every government over there is a coali- 
tion government. When the people go to 
vote, they do not know whom to vote 
against because they do not know who 
really in the government makes the de- 
cisions. 

That is one of the strengths of our 
system. 

I oppose the gentleman's amendment 
basically on the philosophical grounds 
that it does weaken the two-party sys- 
tem, and I stand for the defeat of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Delaware (Mr. pu Pont). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there additional 
eligible amendments to title I? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, MATHIS 
OF GEORGIA 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Maruis of 
Georgia: Page 4, line 23, strike out “$75,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$42,500”. 
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Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very simple amendment. 
It reduces the amount of money that 
can be spent in any primary, any pri- 
mary runover, or any general election 
from $75,000 down to $42,500. 

I offered this amendment in commit- 
tee. It was defeated by the members of 
the committee, who felt that it was a 
lower figure than they were willing to 
accept. I said at that time that I would 
offer it on the floor in order that all the 
Members of this House would have an 
opportunity to express themselves on 
what I considered to be a very vital issue. 

I might point out, as the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS) said earl- 
ier in his statement, that in addition to 
having the $75,000 spending ceiling, we 
allow an additional $17,000 to be spent 
by a candidate or his committee under 
the guise of fund raising, which makes 
a grand total of $93,000. If we multiply 
that by three, which is the primary, the 
primary runover, and the general elec- 
tion that we have in most States, then 
we are up to about $280,000 that can be 
spent by a candidate or his committee in 
any year. 

As I said earlier during general debate, 
I think it is a farce for us to come in 
and talk about campaign reform and 
leave that kind of expenditure ceiling in 
this bill. 

It is a matter of record that in 1972, in 
all congressional elections, 57 percent of 
all the candidates who were running— 
and that was 834—spent less than $42,- 
500, which is the amount in my amend- 
ment. 

The average amount spent per candi- 
date is, as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania said earlier in the debate, $47,801. 
We would reduce that by $5,000 by my 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a list of the 
top big money spenders in the 1972 elec- 
tion. I have laid it here on the table, and 
if the Members want to see some gigan- 
tic, stupendous sums that were spent in 
attempting to win a job that pays $42,500 
a year, they can walk by this table and 
take a look. 

For example, a fellow named Brown 
who ran out of Arizona as a Democrat 
spent $274,000 in 1972; and the list goes 
on and on and on. 

I think it is utterly ridiculous for us 
to talk about campaign reform and then 
leave an expenditure ceiling of $280,000 
in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members to 
support my amendment and let us do 
something that will truly restore the con- 
fidence of the people in the democratic 
institution of this country, and particu- 
larly in this House. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel duty bound to 
defend the committee bill, which was the 
consensus of a majority of the members 
of the committee. 

I will say to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Maruis) very candidly that 
never in the 13 times I have run for 
Congress have I spent $42,500 in any 
single primary or election. So I have some 
sympathy for the gentleman’s point of 
view. 
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However, this matter was discussed up 
and down and back and forth in the com- 
mittee. There were members who wanted 
it lower than this figure. The committee 
started out with a $60,000 limit. That was 
debated. We went back and forth and up 
and down the street and finally came up 
with the $75,000 figure. I think every 
Member was conscientious about it, and 
I have no objection obviously to every 
Member voting his conscience on this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, what the committee 
tried to do in the aggregate was to bal- 
ance off the charge that the lower amount 
would be an incumbent’s figure against 
an unconscionable amount of a quarter 
of a million dollars or $150,000, both of 
which I woulda consider unconscionable 
amounts of money. 

So while $75,000 may not be the most 
ideal figure in the world, it is the one that 
the majority of the members of the com- 
mittee supported. I feel it was the best 
judgment we could come up with. 

Therefore, I am going to support the 
committee position, although, as I say, I 
have never spent that much money and 
I do not have any intention of ever 
spending that much money. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia for introducing this 
amendment. I offered it myself and it 
was defeated in the committee, and now 
another attempt is made by the gentle- 
man to introduce it here. 

I believe any reasonable person will 
admit that if we establish a base of 
spending which is equal to our total sal- 
ary for 2 years, we are spending about 
all we should be allowed to spend. This is 
the only job in the whole world where 
we can shamelessly face the people and 
say we are going to spend 244 times our 
gross salary to win the office. 

Somewhere there must be a question 
in the mind of somebody: What is the 
attraction in that office? What is the 
come-on? What is the little gift that you 
might receive for winning an office that 
costs you 2144 times more than what you 
are going to get paid? 

I know Members of this Congress—I 
know them intimately and personally— 
who actually live on the salaries that 
they receive in Congress. Can we imagine 
that, living on the salary that we receive 
in Congress? 

Anybody can take that person on in 
an election under the limitations we put 
in here, and defeat him, because he does 
not have either the money in his own 
right, or the kind of a district that will 
raise that kind of money. 

I know Members in this Congress who 
move from a district they cannot win in 
into a district where this type of a can- 
didate lives, and they have won, and are 
sitting in this Congress today. 

I do not believe that anyone can hon- 
estly say that $85,000, twice our total 
salary, is too little to spend for the office 
that we seek. 

I have an amendment that I will offer 
at a later time, although I doubt whether 
it will be allowed, but in any event I would 
like the opportunity at that time to ex- 
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plain it. That amendment will not cure 
everything, but I do believe that if this 
Congress accepts this amendment it will 
raise the respect that this Congress 
should be held in by the people of our 
Nation. 

I have already given to the Members 
of this House information provided by 
our staff as to a sampling of the high 
rollers in this gamble for public office, 
such figures that I am sure would not 
be believed. One man spent $216,000, who 
was licked by a person who spent $215,- 
000. One fellow spent $195,000 beating a 
man who spent $218,000. 

We are not talking about Monte Carlo. 
We are talking about the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States. And here we are, and we are 
not talking about what Watergate 
taught us; we are not talking about the 
evils of going out and getting contribu- 
tions beyond the needs of the office. No, 
we are talking about increasing those 
expenditures. 

When you talk about $187,500 in my 
district, you are talking about a gambling 
game without a limit, it is a no-limit 
poker game in my district when you talk 
about this kind of dough. 

I say to the Members that you are not 
fooling the people, although you do in 
this bill, because we say to the public 
that there is a spending limit of $75,000 
on each election, because if you will go 
back and check you will find that we 
have a nice little sweetener in there. 

Do you know what that nice little 
sweetener is—$18,750 a year that we are 
going to be allowed to spend over and 
above the $75,000 in order to be able to 
raise the money to get the $75,000. 

I think that on page 12 we should have 
another amendment to allow us 10 per- 
cent on $25,000 so we could raise $25,000 
so. we could raise the $75,000, because I 
do not know how we can raise the $18,000 
if we do not have any allowance to do 
it with. 

This means that each man and woman 
in this room can spend $93,750 for a 
primary, a special runoff, and a general 
election. 

I do not know how you fellows raise 
your money or where you get it: it is 
none of my business, but I know one 
thing: That in 43 years of public life I 
do not believe that I have spent the total 
that you are allowing for your next cam- 
paign for one Member of this House, and 
I ran for the U.S. Senate in between 
times. I do not understand where this 
money comes from. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret having to 
oppose the amendment offered by my 
distinguished and good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Marnis) but 
I do so for two reasons: 

In the course of the markup of this 
legislation we started with amounts as 
high as $125,000 for a primary, and 
another $125,000 for the general election. 
The concensus was rather overwhelming 
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that that was indeed excessive. Never- 
theless, outside groups were asking for 
sums infinitely greater than $75,000, 
which was the concensus of the com- 
mittee. 

Then $90,000 was 
success. 

Finally it was agreed upon that, lower 
amounts having been defeated, that $75,- 
000 would be adequate. 

Mr. Chairman, I too have run a num- 
ber of times. In fact, 10 times for Con- 
gress, to be exact, and only once did I 
find it necessary to raise and spend 
$72,000. 

My average is considerably less than 
this. In my district, indeed in the State 
of New Jersey, we have no private tele- 
vision. New Jersey, being a very small 
State, is covered by the New York and 
Philadelphia stations. I do not find my- 
self able, and never have found myself 
able, to buy television time. This does 
not apply, however, to a great many of 
my colleagues who mut rely on the 
media and television, which in itself is 
a very expensive process. 

I think that this sum is perfectly rea- 
sonable. I think that the individual can- 
didate will make a judgment as to how 
much his constituency believes he should 
spend or how much he should not and 
will act accordingly. But at least here we 
have a real flexibility. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. UDALL). 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I want to say that I commend the 
gentleman’s committee on a very fine 
compromise here. They had some tough 
choices. In this case they made a very 
responsible choice. 

We have had really two evils that out- 
side groups, I think, have complained 
about. One was the enormous amount of 
money that some candidates were 
spending in congressional elections. The 
other evil was the so-called insulation 
of incumbents through low limits that 
permitted a real conscientious, sincere 
challenge of an incumbent. Here the gen- 
tleman has struck a balance. He has end- 
ed the outrage of a half million dollars 
being spent in House contests. At the 
same time he has given challengers and 
incumbents the right amount to spend, 
an adequate amount to make their case. 
I think this is a good, sound, and com- 
promising balance, and I would hate to 
see it upset. 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. I certainly 
want to thank the gentleman from Ari- 
zona for not endorsing my amendment. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 


tried, without 
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Mr. GUDE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
I do feel this is an antichallenger amend- 
ment and we should vote it down. I be- 
lieve that the committee has struck a 
good balance in providing a limitation 
which gives incumbents and challengers 
equal opportunities for success as far as 
campaign financing is concerned. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has done 
its best to tind a middle ground in can- 
didate expenditures. Like the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) I really think 
there should be a greater expenditure 
allowed, because I found that in the very 
few incumbent races in 1972 where about 
a dozen challengers beat incumbents, the 
average expenditure was about $120,000. 
The average expenditure of all candi- 
dates for Congress in the general elec- 
tions is much less, of course—between 
$30 and $40,000. Most of those races 
are perfunctory pro forma races that 
do not need anything. All the action is 
in about 40 races. Each district is dif- 
ferent. We need the higher limits un- 
less we are going to be guilty of the 
charge that we are protecting ourselves. 

If we accept the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia, we will 
be guilty, in my judgment, of the very 
strongest kind of incumbent protection. 
Judged by the basis of the other democ- 
racies in the world, the United States 
ranks in the middle or lower third of 
expenditures per capita for its election 
processes. Its average expenses are well 
below those of the average parliamentary 
democracy. 

It makes no sense to relate our ex- 
penditures to our salaries, since most of 
us do not contribute to our own cam- 
paigns. Anyway, under this law we are 
now passing, the contribution limit will 
be restricted to $1,000, so there will be 
no undue influence from any particular 
individual or group of individuals. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a 
dreadful mistake if we mess up the del- 
icate balance of this bill by accepting 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota and point out just a couple of other 
things. 

The reason why some candidates 
spend a great deal more money than the 
salary involved and the reason why peo- 
ple are willing to put that kind of money 
and contributions into a race is because 
the Congress disposes of, not just $42,500 
a year per Member, but hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars per year per Member. 
That is why this is an important thing 
to a great many people who are in- 
terested in what happens to their taxes 
and to the affairs of this country. 

We just cannot afford to put ourselves 
into the position of protecting the in- 
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cumbent and locking out the challenger. 
My campaign committee spent twice 
$42,500 in my first race, and if they had 
not, I probably would not be here. It 
took a large amount of media coverage 
just to acquaint the voters with the fact 
that I existed and with the issues as I 
saw them. I was an unknown running 
against a 20-year incumbent whose name 
was a household word. 

Now that I am here, I am not going 
to vote to make it next to impossible for 
other challengers to do the same sort 
of thing. The possibility of effective 
challenge helps keep the system open 
and keep us on our toes. 

Mr. FRENZEL, I thank the gentleman. 
I assure him that some of my best friends 
are incumbents and I would even let my 
daughter marry one. 

Basically, while the incumbents are 
good people and deserve to be reelected, 
let us not let ourselves open to criticism 
by making it impossible for a challenger 
to unseat us. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I would like to point 
out one other thing, and a crucial thing, 
which is that under this bill the amount 
of money that can be spent by a candi- 
date from his own pocket and the 
amounts that can be given by a single 
contributor are limited. That will keep 
the spending down, and avoids putting 
an arbitrary ceiling on total expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the chairman 
of the subcommittee (Mr. DENT). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, all the talk 
I hear is of incumbents, as if spending 
is the answer. But our records do not 
show that. I invite the Members to come 
to my office and examine them. High 
spending is not the answer to elections. 
The key to election is the same old 
fundamentals, such as the character of 
the person running, what kind of person 
he is, what kind of life he lives, what 
kind of community spirit he exhibits. It 
is not the total amount of money. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. If the gentleman 
did support the limitation of in kind 
contributions I would be more sympa- 
thetic. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not use all the 
time unless my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (JoHN DENT) 
asks me to yield, but I do want to make 
one point. 

It has been admitted repeatedly that 
this is a compromise. The members of 
the committee compromised. What did 
we compromise and because of whom? 
We compromised because outfits such as 
Common Cause and, without mention- 
ing them specifically, others pressured 
the committee and put forth their posi- 
tions. Everybody had their input except 
one very vital segment of America, and 
that is the people of this country; the 
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constituents of the Members and my 
constituents. They were not consulted. 

The amendment is a reasonable 
amendment. The $42,500 is a good re- 
sponse to taxpayers who raise the ques- 
tion repeatedly, and this is by far the 
greater percentage of the criticism 
which has been raised. What is the out- 
cry? Why run for a job that pays 
$42,500 a year? 

Now, I submit for the consideration of 
this House that the committee has re- 
peatedly admitted that $75,000 is a com- 
promise. I ask the Members to use their 
good judgment and respond by support- 
ing the realistic amount of $42,500 for 
each election. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAYDOS. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Ohio 
said that he spent twice the $42,500, if 
he had not, he would not be here. 

I thought the gentleman had such 
sterling character that he would be here 
if he spent one-third of that amount. If 
he could spend $15,000 and get elected, 
would the gentleman say the other fel- 
low would have to spend $175,000 to beat 
him? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I would 
say if a man has been in office for some 
time, everybody knows who he is. But if 
they do not know his opponent, John 
Smith, John Smith has to spend a cer- 
tain minimum to acquaint the electorate 
with the simple fact that he exists. 

Mr. DENT. The only problem with that 
is that not one Member of Congress was 
born an incumbent. We all had to start 
sometime. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say, I am just trying to defend the 
committee amendment, but some of the 
people speaking for it are almost con- 
vincing me not to defend it any more. 

Now, my dear friend, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING) said he spent 
that money and that is how he got here. 
He would have got here if he had stayed 
home in bed, because his incumbent op- 
ponent had ceased to serve the district, 
and the district knew it. 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBER- 
LING) had one other advantage. He had a 
well-known name. I remember when I 
was a kid in Ohio there was a sign with a 
little boy in pajamas holding a candle 
and it said, “Time to retire. Get a Seiber- 
ling.” 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I have to correct 
the gentieman. It said, “Time to retire. 
Get a Fisk.” 

Mr.- HAYS. Anyway, it was a well- 
known name in Akron. 

I might say that one time in my career 
I had an opponent who said he spent a 
quarter of a million dollars. That is the 
year I spent $42,000. 

I am going to defend the committee 
amendment; but just let me say that in- 
cumbency is no sure way to stay in office, 
unless at the same time, unless we con- 
tinue to serve the needs of our districts 
and if we do that, we can stay in for 
$3.95, and if we do not, we could not stay 
in for $395,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
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like to state a problem, so that the Mem- 
bers will understand the dilemma of the 
Chair correctly. 

The Chair is supposed to recognize 
Members, taking into account three 
factors: First, membership on the com- 
mittee; second, alternation between the 
two sides of the issue; and, third, alterna- 
tion between the two sides of the aisle. 

The Chair, therefore, is going to in- 
quire of each Member as he initially 
recognizes him, for what purpose does 
the gentleman rise, so that the Chair will 
be aided in being fair in presiding over 
the debate. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gaypos) for ap- 
proximately one-half minute. 

Mr. GAYDOS. I thank the Chair. 

As a concluding observation for the 
consideration of my colleagues, since we 
must have a limitation, I pose the ques- 
tion, what is wrong with the salary per- 
taining to the office? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, on a number of oc- 
casions in the course of this debate 
Members have risen to in some way or 
other correlate the congressional salary 
of $42,500 with what they think appro- 
priate to spend in running for office, as 
though there were anybody in this 
Chamber who believed that they should 
run for this office and pay all the ex- 
penses of the campaign themselves. I 
doubt there is a single person who has 
done that or would advocate it. Indeed, 
in our legislation we limit what any one 
of us can pay toward his own campaign, 
to prevent the rich man from buying the 
election. 

Would anyone suggest that a Member 
of the other body running for office, who 
also gets $42,500 should spend $42,500 
to run for that office, or that the Presi- 
dent who gets $200,000 should run on a 
campaign budget of $200,000? That 
simply would make no sense. 

Now, what the committee tried to do 
was this. It sought to make it possible for 
someone who has not run for office to 
run and not feel that that person had 
been shut out simply by virtue of not 
being able to spend the reasonable sums 
necessary for the media, for the mailings, 
for the radio, or for television in that 
particular district necessary to acquaint 
voters with his or her positions on issues. 

In my own district, on each occasion 
that I have run, my opponent spent 
either one and a half, twice as much, and 
in one case, three times that which I 
spent. I am proud of the fact that I won 
without equaling those expenditures, but 
that does not affect the basic issue. 

The basic issue was and is this, 
especially in my second and third terms: 
The people in my district knew me. The 
people in my district did not have to have 
the mailings and radio and television 
that my opponents thought were neces- 
sary for them to become known. I would 
feel, if I deprived my opponent of spend- 
ing a reasonable sum—and I am not now 
talking about the sums the chairman of 
the subcommittee referred to when he 
talked about $150,000, $200,000 and more; 
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sums that are not in this bill. I am talk- 
ing of a reasonable sum, which $75,000 is. 

Again this bill permits $75,000 to be 
spent. Another non sequitur has been in- 
troduced that someone referred to 
$17,500 above the $75,000, was referred 
to. Do the Members know what that 
money is? Let me tell you: When a Mem- 
ber has a dinner and the cost of the meat 
and potatoes and stamps for mailing for 
that dinner comes to z number of dol- 
lars, a maximum of 25 percent of what- 
ever the Member has raised may be de- 
ducted for expenses. Does that not make 
sense? I think it does. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding to me. 
I want to associate myself with his 
remarks. 

As the Members know, in the commit- 
tee I was the sponsor of the $75,000 
amendment. I would like to point out to 
the members of the committee that we 
have 435 districts in the United States. 
There were many figures put forth; 
$100,000, $125,000, $150,000. I studied all 
of these figures and thought that I came 
out with a reasonable figure. 

The size of districts are different. Some 
are concentrated in cities and some have 
20 and 40 counties. There is nothing in 
this law that says a candidate must 
spend $75,000. If he does not need $75,000 
to get elected, he may spend $50,000 or 
less, but let us not take this on a per- 
sonal basis per district. 

Each Member knows what the needs 
of his district are. We are trying to 
cover all of the districts. We are not say- 
ing that a candidate must spend $75,000, 
but we are trying to establish that this 
is not an incumbency bill, and we are 
saying to the people who are our oppo- 
nents, that they can raise $75,000 to 
spend $75,000 and to run for this high 
office as a Member of the Congress of the 
United States. 

So, I want to urge my colleagues to 
vote down the amendment and support 
the committee. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot match the eloquence of my Med- 
iterranean friend from Illinois, but I am 
delighted to associate myself with his re- 
marks, as well as those of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Koc), and to op- 
pose this amendment. I see that the gavel 
is about to fall, and would therefore urge 
defeat of the amendment. 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make a unanimous-consent request, 
and would like to explain my reasons for 
it. 

I made a commitment to the leader- 
ship that I would try to ask the com- 
mittee to rise by 5:15 so that the leader- 
ship can bring up the television resolu- 
tion—which may be a moot thing—but 
they want to bring it up in any case. I 
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was wondering if we could finish debate 
by sometime around there. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this amendment close 
at 5:20. 

I do not propose to use any time my- 
self. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the unanimous-consent re- 
quest was made will be recognized for 
three-quarters of 1 minute each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. PIKE). 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. MINK 
yielded her time to Mr. PIKE.) 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I have heard 
so much about the advantages to an in- 
cumbent. I want to just tell the Mem- 
bers of my own personal experience. I 
ran for office the first time, and I spent 
$7,000. The district happened to be 
Republican 3-to-1 against me, and I lost 
by 40,000 votes, 

I ran again, and I spent $12,000, and I 
was elected. It was the same district. It 
was still 3-to-1 Republican. 

People do not vote for incumbents un- 
less they are doing a decent job. They 
are just as willing to vote against in- 
cumbents if they do not think they are 
doing a decent job. 

Nobody in my district says that he 
voted for Richard Nixon, but says that 
he voted against GEORGE MCGOVERN. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very rarely that 
I rise in support of an amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia or even agree 
with him philosophically, but the num- 
ber $42,500 is not there just because it 
is the salary of a Congressman. It is 
there because spending $75,000 is just 
too much money to spend on a congres- 
sional campaign. 

If I do not need to spend $75,000 in my 
district, if I can get elected by spending 
$12,000, and I have never come anywhere 
near $75,000 in my district, for Heaven’s 
sake, why on Earth should anybody have 
to spend $75,000? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. BURL- 
ISON). 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to commend my 
able friend, the gentleman from Georgia, 
on his amendment, and I rise in support 
of it. 

I think that the figure of $93,000 for 
a primary campaign and $93,000 for a 
general election campaign is an uncon- 
scionably high ceiling. I believe that with 
this type of ceiling, Mr. Chairman, we 
are opening the door to blatant impro- 
priety and fraud in our elections. 

I know that there will be a dramatic 
increase in campaign spending when we 
vote public financing, which, though not 
in this bill at the present time, will surely 
come. When we have public financing, 
you can be sure each candidate will 
utilize the full amount of the ceiling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
JAMES V. STANTON). 
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Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ran for Congress against a 28- 
year incumbent, and I spent $38,000, and 
I beat him. I got 65 percent of the vote 
in the primary. 

If we want a lesson out of Watergate, 
the lesson ought to be: Cut down the 
amount of money you spend in a cam- 
paign. 

I see the leading reformers of this 
House trying to urge the expenditure of 
$93,000 in a primary and $93,000 in a 
general election, and I think that is un- 
conscionable. I do not think the Ameri- 
can people want anything other than 
the reduction of money spent in elec- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. MATHIS). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DENHOLM 
yielded his time to Mr. Davıs of South 
Carolina.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Davis). 

Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from South 
Carolina, my dear friend, for yielding. 

I would like to make one observation 
as we come to the critical moment of 
voting on my amendment. That is that 
none of my so-called liberal reform- 
minded friends who have risen to op- 
pose this amendment can give me a good 
reason for their position. That gives me 
a little cause to pause and wonder about 
how serious they are about campaign 
reform. 

When these Members go back to their 
districts and they are stumping among 
their people this year and they are asked 
what they did about campaign reform, 
are they going to tell their people, “I 
supported a bill that provided for the 
expenditure of $280,000 by any candi- 
date for Congress in any election year”? 

That is simply not campaign reform, I 
submit. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank my friend, the 
gentleman from South Carolina, for 
yielding, and I again urge support for 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
BREAUX). 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

I wish to point out that although some 
Members think this is an incumbent pro- 
vision, I think that the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. James V. STANTON) is correct 
when he says that this is plenty of 
money, that this is enough money. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge, again, support 
for the amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Messrs. HAN- 
RAHAN and ANnNuNziIo yielded their time 
to Mr. MICHEL.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. MaTHiIs) may very 
well play well in Albany as it would play 
well in Peoria, my hometown. 

However, I do not think we can take 
that parochial a view concerning an 
amendment of this kind. We must look 
at the effect it would have throughout 
the balance of the country. 

Frankly, if the gentleman would couple 
his proposal here with one to make fully 
accountable and reportable every in- 
kind contribution, then he would be mak- 
ing a real valuable contribution, because 
in four of the five special elections we 
held earlier this year there were over 
$50,000 worth of in-kind unreportable, 
unaccountable expenditures. 

A few weeks ago our friend, Sam 
Younc, who is running against our 
former colleague, Ab Mikva, up in the 
suburban district of Chicago challenged 
Ab to limit his campaign to $100,000. Ab 
turned him down. Incidentally, there was 
also another challenge: “Let us not take 
money from out of State.” And Ab turned 
down this challenge. 

The point I am making here, as my 
good friend, the gentleman from Illinois, 
has said, is this: It is different in Peoria 
than it is in the suburban districts of 
Chicago, New York, or any of the other 
metropolitan centers of this country. 

I personally said at the outset of this 
debate that I was less than enthusiastic 
about doing anything with respect to 
broad, sweeping reform since it is such 
a difficult job to write this legislation and 
apply it nationally under different kinds 
of conditions which do exist throughout 
this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the committee 
is to be commended for taking all of 
these factors into account and coming up 
with the figure in this bill, which I per- 
sonally think is too low, even though I 
have never spent that much money in my 
own case. However, I feel I must take a 
national view, as I think all of us on 
both sides of the aisle should. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will say to the gentleman that in- 
kind contributions are covered in this 
legislation, and the gentleman from 
Georgia supported those amendments in 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. BING- 
HAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the point has been well made that what 
we are dealing with here is a national 
problem. Many of the Members who have 
spoken in favor of this amendment re- 
flect their own personal experiences. 
This is natural. But there are other Mem- 
bers with very different personal experi- 
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ences. We have to provide a ceiling that 
is reasonable, that allows challengers in 
all types of districts throughout the coun- 
try to make a realistic challenge. That 
is why this is a national problem, and 
that is why the committee has proposed 
a higher figure than had been agreed 
upon by the committee when the com- 
mittee considered the last campaign 
spending regulation bill. The figure re- 
flects a realistic estimate under current 
circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
LENT). 

Mr, LENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. MATHIAS) . 

In the past 2 years, we have seen how 
big money can corrupt our electoral 
process. And while some of my colleagues 
might feel that the spending limit pro- 
posed in this amendment is too low, I 
believe that strong medicine is needed 
to ensure that the events of the past 2 
years are not repeated. 

Significantly lower spending limits will 
have several positive effects. First, they 
will make candidates conduct campaigns 
which will put them in constant personal 
contact with the people. In addition, they 
will remove the financial barriers which 
currently stand in the way of the average 
citizen’s ability to run for political office. 
Most importantly, they will reduce the 
necessity to accept or become dependent 
upon money from special interest groups 
and wealthy contributors. 

The average citizen has a great deal 
of difficulty understanding how candi- 
dates cap spend $100,000 in 3 months in 
quest of an office that pays a salary of 
$42,500 per year, Indeed, if sometimes 
appears that high political office is for 
sale, and we must prove to the American 
people that such is not the case. In 1972, 
congressional candidates on Long Island 
spent an average of $45,000 each. For 
the most part they proved that cam- 
paigns can be run on reasonable budgets, 
and I believe that other candidates 
throughout the country will find that 
they, too, can conduct successful cam- 
paigns given the same financial restric- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. 
THONE). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. THONE 
yielded his time to Mr. FRENZEL.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
UDALL). 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the sup- 
porters of this amendment seem to as- 
sume that we have to spend the $75,000. 
I have never spent much more than 
$40,000, nor have my opponents, but 
there are 435 districts in our country, 
and they al vary. 

We have kicked around a lot of dif- 
ferent vaiues, some of them indefensible, 
some of them far too low. I heard in 
the cloakroom about a colleague run- 
ning for a statewide office, and he was 
joking. He lost, and he said that his col- 
league had committed an unfair cam- 
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paign practice. I asked him what that 
was, and he said that his opponent had 
gone all throughout the State referring 
to him as “Congressman So-and-So,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
BRADEMAS) . 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, there 
are 435 different congressional districts 
in the United States, and as we have 
already observed during the debate, the 
circumstances under which a campaign 
is conducted are different in each dis- 
trict. 

In my own district, for example, tele- 
vision is very important, because we have 
three television stations and it is used 
by most candidates for the House of 
Representatives. In Cook County, how- 
ever, it is not used because the cost is 
prohibitive. That is just one example. 

The committee has tried to come up 
with a reasonable and fair amount and 
I hope the amendment is rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the propositions that our Fed- 
eral election laws are in need of 
strengthening and what is popularly 
called reform. 

The other body acted early in this 
Congress on election reform passing a 
measure in November of last year. 

Both that proposal and the proposal 
we are considering here on the floor rec- 
ognize the need for reform but they an- 
swer that need by injecting the Treasury 
of the Federal Government into the 
breech, though in differing degrees. 

I have no quarrel with laudable pro- 
posals which recognize that moderate 
Federal support in addition to contribu- 
tions from the private sector can provide 
an important and healthy avenue for 
citizens to participate in the electoral 
process. 

Indeed, a candidate’s right to public 
funds ought to be measured by his ability 
to obtain grass root support—that in- 
cludes support from small contributors. 

In 1973, I polled the constituents of 
my district and 1 of the 10 questions I 
asked was “Should Federal tax dollars 
be used to finance election campaigns?” 

The response that I received was 71.4 
percent in the negative. Again, in June of 
this year, I asked the same question. The 
response again was overwhelmingly in 
the negative, 63.1 percent responding 
“No.” 

In August, 1973, I introduced my own 
version of election campaign reform leg- 
islation. My bill contains many of the 
provisions contained in this bill we are 
now considering. My approach to limit- 
ing contributions is, however, designed 
to make it more attractive to small con- 
tributors to participate in the election 
process. Rather than Federal subsidies, 
which surely must come from the tax- 
payer and must be distributed by an 
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additional layer of Federal bureaucracy 
with all its attendant expense, I prefer 
amending the tax laws to increase credit 
and deduction allowances for limited po- 
litical contributions thereby encouraging 
such contributions and preserving free- 
dom of choice in making contributions. 

It seems, however, that any proposal 
amending the tax laws as my bill would 
do, is inevitably lost in the morass of 
tax bills piled at the door of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The intent of the 1971 Federal Elec- 
tions Campaign Act—accountability—is 
what needs strengthening in my opinion. 
I shall therefore support the amend- 
ments that will be offered by my col- 
league, Mr. FRENZEL, to establish a more 
independent administration and en- 
forcement agency. Further, I will sup- 
port amendments that will be offered 
by my distinguished colleagues, Messrs. 
Brown, BUTLER, DU PONT, MICHEL, 
ANDERSON, and FRENZEL that would pro- 
hibit the pooling of funds and require 
that contributions be identified as to 
original donors and that would limit the 
proliferation of political committees 
which are designed to circumvent the 
contribution limitations contained in the 
bill. 

I believe it should be unlawful for any 
person, other than a candidate, an official 
national party committee or any official 
congressional or Senate Campaign Com- 
mittee to make directly or indirectly con- 
tributions or expenditures on behalf of 
any candidate in any calendar year. One 
and only one committee should be au- 
thorized by a candidate to act for him 
and in his behalf and that that com- 
mittee should be held accountable along 
with the candidate to the independent 
administration and enforcement agency 
envisioned by the supporters of the 
amendment that will be offered. 

Because we have experienced flagrant 
violations of the intent and even the 
letter of our existing election campaign 
laws is no reason, to change the good, 
our time honored system of campaign- 
ing for grassroots support, while trying 
to insure adherence to reasonable stand- 
ards of decency and integrity. I shall 
therefore oppose amendments providing 
for Federal subsidies to congressional 
candidates. 

I commend to my colleagues attention 
the editorial view of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor contained in Tuesday’s edi- 
tion. 

One key question to be debated is that of 
public financing itself. Its supporters (in- 
cluding Common Cause) see it as an effort 
to reduce the pressure of the pocketbook on 
candidates, with all the attendant potential 
for abuse. Its opponents (including a major- 
ity of the Senate Watergate committee it- 
self) argue that, in Jefferson’s words, “to 
compel a man to furnish contributions of 
money for the propagation of opinions which 
he disbelieves and abhors, is sinful and 
tyrannical.” They predict excessive Federal 
bureaucracy and control in conflict with 
the First Amendment right of free political 
expression. 

This question deserves the fullest debate. 
If public financing is accepted, it should 
apply to all Federal candidates. But it should 


be recognized that public financing of itself 
does not necessarily mean political reform. 
In some European and Asian countries with 
public financing, there have been problems 
of unstable coalition governments and in- 
fluence by special-interest groups represent- 
ing religions or occupations, for example, 
rather than money. With or without public 
financing, campaign reform must extend to 
party and electoral reform—as well as to that 
individual integrity without which any leg- 
islation must fall short. 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
statement that was made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) really 
sums up my feelings on this matter. The 
committee looked into high numbers and 
looked into low numbers. We tried to 
accommodate the different circum- 
stances existing in the different districts. 
In one district it is better to campaign 
through the mails; in another through 
television; another in other ways; some 
direct; some more expensive and some 
cheaper. 

What we tried to do was pick a figure 
that would not provide our opponent, 
our challenger, with the right to criti- 
cize us for unfairly protecting ourselves. 

I think we have found a reasonable 
figure. In fact, I would like it higher. I 
think it would be a terrible mistake if 
we accepted the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
MATHIAS) . 

Do not confuse preventing your op- 
ponent from having an honest chance 
with reform. There is no reform in 
squashing your oppositon before he 
starts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays) to close debate. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CEAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. MATHIS). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 187, noes 223, 
not voting 24, as follows: 

[Roll No. 459] 
AYES—187 


Byron 
Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Conlan 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, 


Dingell 
Dorn 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Ford 
Fountain 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
G 


Badillo 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bevill 

Biaggi 
Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calit. 
Burke, Fla 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 


rasso 
Green, Oreg. 
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Griffiths 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 
Hungate 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo, 
Jones, Ala, 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Kastenmeter 


McClory 
McEwen 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madden 


Abdnor 
Abzug 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 


Bergland 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 


Madigan 
Mahon 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathis, Ga. 


Mitchell, Md. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, 11. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Price, Tex. 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney, Pa. 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 


NOES—223 


de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Donohue 
Drinan 

du Pont 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 

Flood 

Foley 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Green, Pa. 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Johnson, Calif. 


Kuykendall 
Kyros 
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Ryan 
Sandman 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Skubitz 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Towell, Ney, 
Traxler 
Ullman 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, S.C. 


Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Luken 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKinney 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 


Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Nedzi 

Nelsen 
O'Brien 
O'Neill 

Owens 

Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price, Ill. 
Pritchard 
Railsback 
Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va, 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
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Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roy 

Ruppe 

St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 


Studds Wilson, 
Symms Charles H., 
Talcott Calif. 
Thompson, N.J. Wilson, 
Thone Charles, Tex. 
Thornton Wolff 

Tiernan Wright 

Treen Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young, Alaska 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Williams 
NOT VOTING—24 


Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Hansen, Wash. Rhodes 
Holifield Rooney, N.Y. 
Landrum Scherle 
McSpadden Slack 
Mosher Stokes 
Murphy, N.Y. Teague 
Podell Vander Jagt 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 16090) to impose overall limita- 
tions on campaign expenditures and po- 
litical contributions; to provide that each 
candidate for Federal office shall desig- 
nate a principal campaign committee; to 
provide for a single reporting responsibil- 
ity with respect to receipts and expendi- 
tures by certain political committees; to 
change the times for the filing of reports 
regarding campaign expenditures and 
political contributions; to provide for 
public financing of Presidential nomi- 
nating conventions and Presidential pri- 
mary elections; and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 


Barrett 
Brasco 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Davis, Ga. 
Diggs 
Downing 
Gray 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may revise and extend their remarks 
and include extraneous matter on the 
bill under discussion today (H.R. 
16090). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


DISCHARGING COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY FROM CONSIDERA- 
TION OF S. 2201 AND REFERRING 
SENATE BILL TO COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from the 
consideration of the Senate bill (S. 2201) 
to provide for the settlement of damage 
claims arising out of certain actions by 
the United States in opening certain 
spillways to avoid flooding populated 
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areas, and that it be rereferred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO BROAD- 
CAST OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 802 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 802 


Whereas clause 33 of rule XI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives provides for 
coverage by television and radio broadcast 
of committee hearings which are open to 
the public; and 

Whereas there is no provision in said rules 
for coverage by television and radio broad- 
east of proceedings in the House Chamber, 
except that such coverage is prohibited by 
the ruling of previous Speakers of the House; 
and 

Whereas it is probable that there will be 
brought to the floor of the House for its 
consideration the question of the impeach- 
ment of the President of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the question of the impeachment 
of the President is of such historic and na- 
tional importance as to command the keen 
interest of every American throughout the 
Nation; and 

Whereas television and radio facilities are 
available to broadcast throughout the Na- 
tion the historic proceedings in the Chamber 
of the House on the question of the im- 
peachment of the President; and 

Whereas it is in the national interest 
that the historic debate be broadcast by 
radio and television facilities throughout 
the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding any rul- 
ing or custom to the contrary, the proceed- 
ings in the Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on any resolution to impeach the 
President of the United States may be broad- 
cast by radio and television facilities. 

Sec. 2. The Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of five members, including the ma- 
jority and minority leaders, to provide such 
arrangements as may be necessary in connec- 
tion with such broadcast. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 

That, notwithstanding any rule, ruling, 
or custom to the contrary, the proceedings 
in the Chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives relating to the resolution reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, recom- 
mending the impeachment of Richard M. 
Nixon, President of the United States, may 
be broadcast by radio and television and may 
be open to photographic coverage, subject to 
the provisions of section 2 of this resolution. 

Sec. 2. A special committee of four mem- 
bers, composed of the majority and minority 
leaders of the House, and the majority and 
minority whips of the House, is hereby au- 
thorized to arrange for the coverage made in 
order by this resolution and to establish such 
regulations as they may deem necessary and 
appropriate with respect to such broadcast 
or photographic coverage: Provided, however, 
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That any such arrangements or regulations 
shall be subject to the final approval of the 
Speaker; and if the special committee or the 
Speaker shall determine that the actual cov- 
erage is not in conformity with such ar- 
rangements and regulations, the Speaker is 
authorized and directed to terminate or limit 
such coverage in such manner as may protect 
the interests of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker. House Resolution 802 
provides that the proceedings in the 
Chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives relating to the resolution re- 
ported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, recommending the impeach- 
ment of Richard Nixon, President of the 
United States, may be broadcast by radio 
and television and may be open to pho- 
tographic coverage. House Resolution 
802 provides for a special committee of 
four Members, the majority and minority 
leaders of the House of Representatives 
and the majority and minority whips of 
the House of Representatives, to arrange 
for the radio, television, and photo- 
graphic coverage. Their arrangements 
shall be subject to the final approval of 
the Speaker of the House. If the special 
committee or the Speaker shall deter- 
mine that the actual coverage is not in 
conformity with the promulgated ar- 
rangements and regulations, the Speaker 
is authorized to terminate the coverage 
in a manner consistent with the interests 
of the House of Representatives. 

On July 22, the Committee on Rules 
recommended, and the House approved, 
House Resolution 1107; introduced by the 
gentleman from Utah (Mr. OWENS) pro- 
viding for a change in the Rules of the 
House of Representatives to allow broad- 
casting of committee meetings. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary’s proceedings 
relating to the impeachment of President 
Richard Nixon were broadcast and the 
people of the United States were given 
an opportunity to view the proceedings 
in their entirety. 

It is now appropriate that under the 
terms of House Resolution 802 the 
American people be allowed to observe 
the House of Representatives considera- 
tion of articles of impeachment against 
Richard Nixon, President of the United 
States. The praiseworthy manner in 
which the Committee on the Judiciary 
conducted its meetings on impeachment 
is one of the strongest arguments that 
can be advanced for broadcasting the 
House debate on impeachment. 

The American public and the Members 
of this body owe a debt of gratitude to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES), 
the author of House Resolution 802 and 
who for the last 6 months has shared his 
views on this matter of vital importance 
with the Members of Congress, the 
media, and the public. He is to be com- 
mended for perseverance, persistence, 
diligence, and good judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, broadcasting of the 
House of Representatives impeachment 
proceedings will present to the American 
people the factual charges and argu- 
ments in a more complete and totally 
different perspective than from the 
printed media. Broadcasting and pho- 
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tography will complement the coverage 
by the printed media. The electronic 
media are part of today’s life. It must be 
allowed to broadcast in its entirety the 
most important issue of our time—the 
debate in the Chamber of the House of 
Representatives concerning the articles 
of impeachment against Richard Nixon, 
President of the United States. I respect- 
fully urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 802. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I will inform my good 
friend, the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Map- 
DEN), that I agree with every word he 
said about this resolution. I support it. 

Just let me commend my good friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois, for his fore- 
sight and his good judgment and also his 
perseverance in seeing to it that this 
resolution was brought before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and now before the 
House for its consideration. 

I would just like to mention that the 
resolution provides for a very good com- 
mittee composed of 4 members, the ma- 
jority leader, the minority leader, the 
majority whip, and the minority whip. 

The regulations shall be subject to the 
final approval of the Speaker, and I am 
sure that the Speaker will see to it that 
if and when these proceedings are tele- 
vised, we will have gavel-to-gavel cover- 
age. 

We will have no commentary, and we 
will have no commercials. I think this is 
most important. 

I, for one, from all reports that we 
have had on the coverage of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, would like to 
commend the networks for their cover- 
age of those proceedings. I think we have 
received nothing but praise for the way 
they have handled the coverage. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Is it clearly understood that the ar- 
rangements and the regulations promul- 
gated by the special committee of four 
Memoers will deal exclusively and only 
with the television and radio coverage of 
the House proceedings? 

Mr. LATTA. It also takes care of pho- 
tographic coverage. There is some provi- 
sion for still cameras, as I understand it, 
and that is the reason the language ap- 
pears on page 2, lines 16 and 17: “and 
may be open to photographic coverage.” 

Mr. GROSS. Well, is it clearly under- 
stood that these arrangements and regu- 
lations will apply only to photographic 
coverage and to television and radio cov- 
erage and will not go to regulations gov- 
erning the Members of the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, that is my 
understanding. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 
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Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that there will be a prohibition against 
commercials during the broadcasting of 
these proceedings? 

Mr, LATTA. That is correct. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
addition to the ban on commercials, I 
understood the gentleman from Ohio to 
say that there would be a ban on com- 
mentaries? 

Mr, LATTA. Mr. Speaker, let me say 
to the gentleman from California that 
they will follow the same procedure that 
they followed at the time the hearings in 
the Committee on the Judiciary were be- 
ing televised. 

I think that they restricted themselves 
very well. We have no complaints, or I 
at least have no complaints. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I agree 
that while the Committee on the Judici- 
ary handled itself in a manner that has 
reflected credit on the full House, it 
seemed to me that the network coverage 
of those proceedings was also of the 
highest order. The gentleman has cited 
radio and television coverage of the 
Committee on the Judiciary as an exam- 
ple of what we seek to achieve. I judge 
then, that the gentleman would not seek 
to impose a gag rule against any explan- 
atory efforts by network personnel, in 
the same manner as was done at the 
committee hearings. 

Mr. LATTA. That is a matter that will 
be taken up by the committee, and will 
have the final approval of the Speaker. 
I am sure that whatever regulations they 
come up with will meet the approval of 
the House. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is the only one who said there 
was going to be a ban on commentaries. 

Mr. LATTA. May I just suggest to the 
gentleman from California that I had 
reference to the time prior to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary hearings being 
held. At that time we said we did not 
want somebody saying that this was Mr. 
Such-and-So, or this is Mr. So-and-So, 
and he is going to say such and such, and 
that we rather interpret his remarks as 
such and such. 

I think—and I am expressing my own 
personal opinion—that every Member of 
this House knows what he is attempting 
to say in the well of the House without 
somebody telling the American people 
what he is saying. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. If the gentleman 
will yield still further; the gentleman, I 
am sure, can recognize that in radio cov- 
erage of the hearings, where there is no 
possibility for visual identification or for 
any announcement on the screen, it is 
necessary for a radio anchor man to indi- 
cate who is speaking when a Member’s 
voice comes in. 

The gentleman would not want to re- 
duce that kind of coverage, would he? 

Mr. LATTA. Absolutely not. 
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Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I just think it is 
important while we are taking this step, 
to make certain that we are not estab- 
lishing, as the sense of Congress, that we 
wish to impose any restrictions over cam- 
era coverage, or voice coverage of these 
proceedings that were not present in the 
Judiciary Committee broadcasts. 

Mr. LATTA. Let me just mention to the 
gentleman from California that there will 
be some restrictions on the camera cov- 
erage. As I understand, there will be only 
three cameras, and they will be focused 
on the tables here, on the well, and on the 
Chair. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Does the gentle- 
man mean that this has been decided 
upon already? 

Mr. LATTA. It was pointed out before 
the Committee on Rules that that was 
the understanding. They are not going to 
be panning the entire Chamber, and they 
will not be panning the galleries. They 
will be focused on these tables here, in 
the well, and on the Chair. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Will the gentle- 
man yield still further? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that that is not set forth in the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. LATTA. I am telling the gentle- 
man what the understanding is. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. It makes it a little 
difficult for some of the Members to 
know what is going on, inasmuch as we 
appear to be creating a new committee 
to determine these important details. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, does the gentleman 
know whether we will have these flood- 
lights on, and that we will have to live 
with those floodlights on for some 24 
hours a day? 

Mr. LATTA. The question arose at the 
time of the hearings before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary being televised as 
to whether or not the lights would be 
on high for them, or on dim, If you want 
to appear in color you will have to have 
the bright lights. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not care to appear 
in living color. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr, YATES. Mr. Speaker, with respect 
to the question that was raised by the 
gentleman from California, I spoke to 
the Speaker a few moments ago, and the 
regulations respecting the televising will 
be worked out between the broadcasting 
companies and the committee that is to 
be appointed under this resolution. 

The primary coverage as pointed out 
by the gentleman from Ohio will be in 
the well and on the committee table. 
But the Speaker has ‘indicated that will 
not be the total coverage; that in order 
to have the same kind of coverage that 
we had during the Committee on the 
Judiciary proceedings, it left the Speaker 
momentarily out. But the fact remains 
that the committee is going to insist 
upon no coverage of Members of the 
House which will demean them or de- 
mean the conduct of the House. 
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Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for one final 
comment? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Whether this House is demeaned or 
not depends a great deal more on the 
Members of the House than it does on 
the network coverage of the House. I 
would surely express the hope that we 
will continue to place faith in the advice 
given by Thomas Jefferson that if he had 
a choice between a free press and gov- 
ernment—one without the other—he 
would have no hesitation in choosing 
the free press. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the author of the resolution, 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want only to say that 
I want to pay my tribute to the members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary for 
having conducted themselves as superbly 
as they did. There were many in the 
House who feared that before the televi- 
sion cameras Members of the House who 
were on that committee would resort to 
histrionics or demagogic behavior. I 
think that the members of the commit- 
tee proved that there is a high quality of 
representation in this House, and that 
before the television cameras they proj- 
ected their eloquence, they projected 
their intelligence, and they projected 
their conduct throughout the country. 
Theirs was the highest quality of rep- 
resentation. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s yielding. 

I wonder if the gentleman would want 
to speculate on what chances he thinks 
‘here are that these proceedings would 
in fact come into being, and that there 
will be a televising? 

Mr. YATES. I will tell the gentleman 
what the Speaker said. He said we can- 
not act on the basis of rumor, and that 
if we have to proceed with this debate, it 
is going to take place. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. This resolution 
would only cover these particular events? 

Mr. YATES. That is correct, I will say 
to the gentleman. 

I will say to the House that this will be 
a historic first. Never before have the 
proceedings of the House, beyond the 
proceedings of opening day up to the time 
of the swearing in of Members, ever been 
broadcast. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the debate on 
this resolution, if such debate takes 
place, will be of the same high quality 
that marked the debate in the House 
in the proceedings before the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 


I certainly agree with the comments 
that he makes about the gravity of the 
situation, how serious it is, how the Mem- 
bers ought to have a chance to be in- 
volved, how the people of America ought 
to have the opportunity to see firsthand 
what we are doing and how we are do- 
ing it. 

I will say to the gentleman that I in- 
tend to support this resolution, but I also 
intend to see that the Members of the 
House participate in this, and that they 
will be here whether it is televised or not. 
I just want to put them on notice that 
should we reach the point during these 
very, very important debates where there 
is not a quorum present, I intend to use 
the rules of the House to guarantee that 
a quorum does remain present. 

Mr. YATES. That is the gentleman's 
privilege, may I say to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I might 
recommend that the leaders on both 
sides of the aisle might, at the beginning 
of each House session, inform the mil- 
lions of people who will be listening in 
that the work of the Members of Con- 
gress consists of many duties including 
attending committee meetings and also 
office work. 

About 80 percent of a Congressman’s 
time is confined to detail work apart 
from his presence in the House Chamber. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion has come up here and I hope after 
we pass this resolution and the commit- 
tee has been formed they will decide 
against having any photographic equip- 
ment in the Speaker’s Lounge. The ques- 
tion has come up whether or not as the 
Members leave the Chamber and then 
go out into the Speaker’s Lounge there 
will be photographic equipment, Certain- 
ly the committee and the Speaker can 
take care of this problem. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on House 
Resolution 802. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 385, nays 25, 
not voting 24, as follows: 

[Roll No. 460) 
YEAS—385 


Abdnor Anderson, Ml. Armstrong 
Abzug Andrews, N.C. Ashbrook 
Adams Ashley 
Addabbo Badillo 
Alexander Bafalis 
Anderson, Baker 
Calif. Bauman 
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Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Beyill 

Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 

Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 

Casey, Tex, 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, 11. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 


Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Delienback 
Dellums 
Denholm 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn, 
Fascell 
Findiey 

Fish 

Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Foley 
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Ford 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 
Froehlich 


Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass, 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 

Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 

Hunt 

Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla, 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 

Karth 
Kastenmetier 


Litton 
Long, La, 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 


Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 


nk 

Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y, 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murtha 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 

Pike 

Powell, Ohio 


Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 


Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
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Stark 

Steed 

Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 


Symms 

Talcott Ware 
Taylor, N.C. Whalen 
Thompson, N.J. White 
Thomson, Wis. Whitehurst 
Thone Widnall 
Thornton Williams 
Tiernan Wilson, Bob 


NAYS—25 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Landgrebe 
Lott 


Towell, Ney. 
Traxler 
Treen 

Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 


Skubitz 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Taylor, Mo. 
Waggonner 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 


Collins, Tex. 
Denn! 


Montgomery 
Nichols 
Passman 
Poage 
Shuster 


NOT VOTING—24 


Hansen,Idaho Rooney, N.Y. 
Hansen, Wash. Scherle 
Holifield 


Henderson 


iso: 
Charles H., 
Calif. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Mc- 
Spadden. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Vander Jagt. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mrs, Hansen of Wash- 


ington. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Hansen of 
Idaho. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr, Podell with Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California with 
Mr. Scherle. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The preamble was stricken. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HISC’S DUAL FILING SYSTEM 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to bring to the attention of our colleagues 
a matter related to the functioning of the 
House Internal Security Committee. On 
February 1, 1974, at the request of Nat 
Hentoff, a well-known author and colum- 
nist for the Village Voice, I wrote to 
Chairman RicHarp H. IcHorp requesting 
that he furnish me Mr. Hentoff’s file kept 
by the committee for transmittal to him. 
In due course, on February 12, I received 
a letter and enclosure containing, as the 
chairman put it, “information found 
in a search of committee indices con- 
cerning Mr. Nat Hentoff” and forwarded 
that material on to him. 

I had occasion to see Mr. Hentoff, who 
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was a participant with me in a seminar 
conducted by the Roscoe Pound Ameri- 
can Trial Lawyers Foundation in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 7-8, 1974, on the sub- 
ject of the right to privacy. He told me 
that he had been informed that HISC 
maintains two sets of dossiers on those 
that the committee considers to be of 
political interest, with one set being 
available upon request to the subject of 
the data file and the other not. 

On July 3, I wrote to Chairman ICHORD 
bringing this information to his atten- 
tion and asking whether it vas accurate. 
I also asked that if in fact two sets of 
files were maintained on Mr. Hentoff, the 
information in the undisclosed file be 
provided for transmittal to Mr. Hentoff. 

On July 18, I received a response from 
Chairman IcHorp in which he confirmed 
the existence of the two files and denied 
access to Mr. Hentoff or to me on his 
behalf, to the second file. 

I bring this matter to the attention of 
our colleagues because I suspect that 
most of them like myself, were unaware 
of the separate filing systems maintained 
by the committee. And I believe the dis- 
closure demonstrates the need to imple- 
ment either the Hansen report which 
would place the function of internal se- 
curity within the jurisdiction of the Judi- 
ciary Committee or the Bolling report 
which would place it within the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, 

The correspondence follows: 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1974. 
RICHARD H. IcHorp, 
Chairman, Internal Security Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I have been requested 
by Nat Hentoff, who has had some dealings 
with your Committee, to obtain access for 
him to the file on him maintained by your 
Committee. Would you permit him to see his 
file or alternatively, if you would not do so, 
allow me to view the file and report its con- 
tents to him. I believe that contents of the 
files maintained by your Committee should 
be available for inspection by the respective 
individual on whom the file is maintained, 
to, at the very least, make certain that errors 
are corrected and explanations where neces- 
sarily provided. 

If I understood you correctly when we dis- 
cussed the files of the Committee, sometime 
ago, they contain no independent inquiry on 
the part of the Committee, but consist of a 
collection of news clippings and other public 
documents concerning the particular indi- 
vidual. If that is so, what harm could there 
be in providing Mr. Hentoff and anyone else 
similarly affected with access to these “bio- 
graphical materials”? 

I would appreciate your advising me as to 
whether access could be arranged, and if not, 
why not. 

All the best. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I. KOCH., 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL SECURITY, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1974. 
Hon. EDWARD I. KOCH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KocH: In response to 
your letter of February 1, 1974, I have en- 
closed information found in a search of 
Committee indices concerning Mr. Nat 
Hentoff. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD H., IcHorp, 
Chairman. 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 22, 1974. 
Hon, RICHARD H. ICHORD, 
Chairman, Committee on Internal Security, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: I want to acknowl- 
edge with thanks your letter of February 
12th and the enclosure. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD I, KOCH. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 3, 1974. 

Hon. RICHARD H. ICHORD, 

Chairman, Internal Security Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: You will recall your 
providing, at my request, the HISC file on 
Nat Hentoff, a writer for the Village Voice 
and a constituent of mine. 

Mr. Hentoff now advised me that he has 
ascertained that HISC “has two sets of 
dossiers on everyone they consider to be of 
sufficient political interest to maintain a file 
on;” one set being the information you 
furnished to me; the other set having as Mr. 
Hentoff put it, “a lot more ‘raw’ information 
to use the argot of the secret police, and 
thereby a lot more damaging information— 
unchecked, unverified.” 

I am writing to you to ask whether Mr. 
Hentoff’s information on the two sets of 
files is accurate; and if in fact two sets do 
exist, I would appreciate your providing me 
with the undisclosed file including all the 
raw, unverified data contained therein for 
examination by Mr. Hentoff. Since it con- 
cerns him, I believe he should be made aware 
of it. You will recall that on a prior occasion 
you advised me that the HISC files merely 
contain information culled from public 
sources such as newspapers. If there has been 
a change in the procedure, or if I did not 
understand you clearly on the nature of 
these files, I would be most obliged if you 
would provide me with what, in fact, the 
HISC files consist of. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD I. KOCH. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL SECURITY, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1974. 
Hon. EDWARD I. KOCH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: This is in response to your letter 
of July 3, received July 8. 

I do recall providing you with a report of 
information found in a search of committee 
indices regarding Nat Hentoff, and I recall 
further that in the village Voice of March 7, 
1974, Mr. Hentoff stated that you had 
“persuaded” me to send it to you. As you 
know, no persuasion was necessary. You 
made your request routinely, and we re- 
sponded routinely and promptly. 

Mr. Hentoff’s column was filled with in- 
accuracies and misleading statements, and I 
have no reason to think that he would do 
otherwise with any further information 
which we might be able to furnish concern- 
ing him. However, that is not why I must 
deny his request, through you, for additional 
information. 

The committee does maintain two types 
of files. One type is sometimes referred to as 
the “public” files. This does not mean that 
the public is free to browse among them. It 
simply means that these files consist of ma- 
terial from public sources. Such material 
could be found independently by any good 
researcher, and there is nothing secret about 
it, either in its content or in our methods of 
obtaining and processing it. In response to 
written requests from Members, the com- 
mittee’s reference service prepares reports 
based upon information in these public 
sources. 
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Like any other investigative body, this 
committee necessarily has files which con- 
tain lead material and confidential informa- 
tion. Material in these “investigative” files is 
not used for general reference purposes, and 
it is available only to key staff members— 
for investigative purposes, and as a basis for 
determining the need for hearings. I hardly 
think I need to point out that, because of 
the nature of these files, it is essential to 
maintain their confidentiality, and to pre- 
vent misuse of any information therein, by 
strictly denying access to all persons except 
the few key people who have immediate re- 
sponsibility for investigations and hearings. 
Mr. Hentoff would have you and the public 
believe that this “raw” material is freely 
disseminated. This is not the case; moreover, 
neither I nor other members of the commit- 
tee have direct access to these files. 

Being an investigative committee, we 
necessarily record information regarding in- 
dividuals, because the organizations whose 
activities we are concerned with are made up 
of individuals; however, the purpose of our 
investigations is to discover the facts regard- 
ing subversive organizations, to serve as & 
basis for legislation, rather than to assemble 
“dossiers” on individuals. In fact, whatever 
reports are compiled on individuals usually 
result from requests, such as yours in Febru- 
ary, from Members of Congress who desire 
such information. Under normal procedure, 
it is only then that a folder is set up on the 
individual, as a repository for the Member's 
letter and the ensuing report of our findings. 

I personally do not know what informa- 
tion, if any, relating to Mr. Hentoff may be 
in the investigative files of the committee. 
Disregarding Mr. Hentoff’s penchant for pub- 
lishing information from and about the com- 
mittee, along with this inevitable diatribe, 
I believe you will understand the untenable 
position the committee would be placed in 
were I to set a precedent of releasing confi- 
dential information, even for private use. 

If you have not had occasion to do so, 
you may be interested in reading the en- 
closed extract from “Cannon's Procedure in 
the House of Representatives” concerning 
committee papers. As you will note, the right 
of a committee to preserve secrecy of papers 
and proceedings has been sustained by Fed- 
eral court. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD H. IcHorp, 
Chairman. 


CANNON’S PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


(By Clarence Cannon) 
COMMITTEE PAPERS 


Each committee shall keep complete rec- 
ords of committee actions including votes on 
any question on which record vote is de- 
manded (§ 735; 61 Stat. 367). 

Noncurrent “records of Congress” are 
transferred to National Archives at end of 
session (§ 932; 61 Stat. 367). 

The files of a committee are under the jur- 
isdiction of the chairman subject to the di- 
rection of the committee. No officer or em- 
ployee shall permit access to committee 
papers or furnish copy of papers in the com- 
mittee files without authorization (III, 
2663). Clerks may not produce committee 
records, even in response to legal process, 
except on formal authorization by the com- 
mittee (VIII, 2496). Committees sometimes 
make their clerks custodians of their 
papers, allowing access even to their own 
members by express permission of the com- 
mittee only (IV, 4577, 4578). Right of com- 
mittee to preserve secrecy of papers and pro- 
ceedings sustained by Federal court (Union 
v. General Electric, 127 F.S. 134, November 
18, 1954). Official stenographers furnish tran- 
scripts of testimony before committees only 
on written authorization of the chairman of 
the committee (VIII, 3459). 
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Bills and papers referred to a committee 
are delivered to the clerk of the committee 
in the committee room (§ 403), and the 
House has investigated delay in the trans- 
mission of a paper to a committee (VI, 371). 

The papers and files of a subcommittee 
are in the exclusive custody of the subcom- 
mittee and access thereto may not be de- 
manded by a member of the committee who 
is not a member of the subcommittee pend- 
ing its report to the committee en banc (IV, 
4577). 

On final adjournment of Congress, clerks 
of committees are required to deliver to the 
Clerk of the House bills and other papers 
referred to the committee during the Con- 
gress (V, 7260). 


JuLy 29, 1974. 
Nat HENTOFF, 
25 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Nat: Enclosed is a copy of the letter 
that I have received from Chairman Ichord 
and my response sent to all Members of his 
Committee. With your permission, I would 
like to put the entire correspondence in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Wednesday, August 7. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD I, KOCH. 


U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1974. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: I would like to bring to 
your attention a situation concerning your 
Committee and the records which it keeps 
which I believe to be important. First some 
background, At the request of Nat Hentoff, 
a noted author and writer for the Village 
Voice, I requested of Chairman Richard 
Ichord the information contained in the files 
of your Committee concerning Mr. Hentoff. 
Material was sent to me by the Chairman 
with his letter of July 18 and I transmitted 
that material to Mr. Hentoff. 

Subsequently, Mr. Hentoff informed me 
that he had learned that the Committee 
maintained two files, one semi-public and 
the other secret. I wrote to Chairman Ichord 
on July 3 in which I advised him of Mr. 
Hentoff’s allegation concerning the two files 
and the request that if two files existed he 
provide me with the information in the un- 
disclosed file on Mr. Hentoff, again at his re- 
quest. 

I received a response from Chairman Ichord 
dated July 18 in which he advise! me that 
there are indeed two files, one available to 
Members, based upon information from 
public sources. He went on to say however, 
that there is a second “investigative” file 
available only to key staff members. In that 
letter he says, “.. . neither I nor other Mem- 
bers of the Committee have direct access 
to these files.” 

I am writing to ascertain whether you 
con.ur in the maintenance of such files— 
indeed whether the existence of the second 
file system is known to you. And further 
whether you would not consider supporting 
a change in your Committee procedures so 
as to make these two files available to the 
subject of the dossier upon his request. The 
House Internal Security Committee is not 
intended to be a law enforcement agency. 
The information contained in its files is in- 
tended as the Chairman himself puts it, “to 
serve as a basis for legislation, rather than 
to assemble ‘dossiers’ on individuals.” 

A copy of the correspondence that I have 
had with the Chairman follows. I would ap- 
preciate having your comments on this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I, KOCH. 
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1972 BANKING AND CURRENCY COM- 
MITTEE INVESTIGATION INTO 
THE WATERGATE AFFAIR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Mc- 
Fatt). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
PATMAN, is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, decisions 
of the Judiciary Committee have once 
again called attention to the inquiries 
conducted by the Banking and Currency 
Committee into various aspects of the 
Watergate case during the summer and 
fall of 1972. 

Much new information about the ef- 
forts to stop this investigation and to 
“screw it up,” as the President describes 
it, has come to light in the release of the 
tapes of White House conversations on 
September 15 between the President, 
H. R. Haldeman, and John Dean. This 
tape establishes the deep concern which 
the White House had about this ongoing 
inquiry and outlines a variety of steps 
which the White House planned to set 
in motion to prevent the investigation 
from proceeding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that additional information and 
evidence on these activities will be forth- 
coming as additional tapes and tran- 
scripts are released and as testimony is 
presented in various trials. 

Some opponents of article one, as pro- 
posed by the Judiciary Committee, have 
attacked the Banking and Currency 
Committee investigation as a “political 
fishing expedition.” Others have, incor- 
rectly, contended that no inquiry took 
place, only a stated intention by the 
chairman to conduct an investigation. 
There have been other attacks, but the 
fact is that no meaningful investigation 
has been attempted at any point in this 
case without bitter opposition develop- 
ing. Wherever these investigations have 
come up, whether in the Banking Com- 
mittee, the Senate Watergate Committee, 
or the Judiciary Committee, outlandish 
attacks have been leveled. And by now 
I suspect that the Congress and the pub- 
lic are able to place these verbal excesses 
in context. 

Since these questions have come up, I 
feel that it is important that the record 
be kept straight. However, it is my in- 
tention to leave the basic evidence and 
documentation of this particular area 
to the House Judiciary Committee when 
it brings its impeachment articles to the 
floor. They have done a magnificent job 
of developing the evidence to date and it 
is not my intention to interfere or to 
move into their arena in any way. 

But, addressing my remarks to what 
did happen in the Banking and Currency 
Committee in 1972, let me state to the 
House that our efforts had broad-based 
support in the committee—albeit, in the 
end, not a majority—let me also state 
that the preliminary inquiries and re- 
ports which were conducted under the 
rules of the committee were beneficial 
and contributed substantially to the de- 
velopment of the facts at that time. I 
regret greatly, and I know this is shared 
by a great number of members of the 
commitee, that we could not do more 
and I still feel that there are many areas 
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which the committee should look into 
after the current impeachment questions 
are cleared away. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to emphasize 
that this effort was not limited to the 
chairman of the committee but was a 
joint undertaking by a number of mem- 
bers of the committee who felt that we 
should look into major issues clearly un- 
der the jurisdiction of the committee— 
issues very closely related to banking and 
financial matters which the committee 
had looked into in the past. During the 
summer of 1972, these issues were dis- 
cussed informally among many members 
of the committee and Representatives 
HENRY Reuss and Henry GONZALEZ were 
particularly emphatic about the need of 
the committee to take a look at the 
use of foreign bank accounts in the fur- 
therance of the schemes of the Commit- 
tee to Re-Elect the President. 

As early as June 22—shortly after the 
breakin at the Democratic headquarters 
at the Watergate—I wrote to Dr. Arthur 
Burns, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in an attempt to secure as much 
information as possible on the currency 
which was found on the burglars. As the 
House knows, the banks are required to 
maintain certain records of currency 
transactions and the Federal Reserve 
Board has the means of tracing the bills 
issued by its District banks. Unfortu- 
nately, the Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man declined the request which went 
forth from both myself and Senator 
PROXMIRE and this avenue of inquiry was 
cut off. 

However, our interest in this case ex- 
panded as information came to light 
later in the summer that huge sums of 
money had apparently entered the coun- 
try from a Mexican banking institution 
and that these drafts had been negoti- 
ated through at least four separate com- 
mercial banks in the United States. It 
became readily apparent that the money 
had traveled through the banking sys- 
tems of both Mexico and the United 
States with the ultimate receipts—or at 
least part of it—ending up in the bank 
account of Bernard Barker, who has 
since been convicted as one of the bur- 
glars in Watergate. 

With mounting reports of widespread 
use of the banking systems in the United 
States and Mexico and the transfer of 
huge blocs of currency, the need for at 
least a preliminary inquiry into the issues 
became more apparent. This was par- 
ticularly true in view of the fact that the 
Banking and Currency Committee, in 
1968, 1969, and 1970, had spent a great 
deal of time investigating the transfer 
of United States capital to bank accounts 
in other nations and growing law en- 
forcement problems associated with 
these massive exports of currency. 

This 3-year effort, which was carried 
on with the assistance of Robert Mor- 
genthau, then U.S. attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, culmi- 
nated in the passage of legislation which 
became Public Law 91-508—the so-called 
Foreign Bank Secrecy Act. 

In mid-August, Representative REUSS 
expressed further concern about various 
aspects involving the export of capital 
and the Foreign Bank Secrecy Act and 
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on August 17, I instructed the staff of 
the Banking and Currency Committee to 
review the entire question and to make 
a report to me on the feasibility of con- 
ducting a full-scale investigation. To 
carry out this preliminary inquiry, I in- 
structed the staff to conduct limited in- 
terviews of some of the principals in the 
case and to gather whatever documents 
were available concerning areas under 
the jurisdiction of the committee. It was 
my feeling that such preliminary infor- 
mation would give the committee guid- 
ance on what, if any, areas demanded 
a full-scale investigation. 

In carrying out my instructions under 
the rules of the committee, the staff 
availed themselves of information gath- 
ered by the General Accounting Office in 
its investigation of campaign law viola- 
tions alleged against the Committee to 
Re-Elect the President and its subsidi- 
aries. In addition, the staff interviewed a 
number of persons including those in the 
district attorney’s office in Miami, Fla.; 
banking officials in Florida who had 
knowledge of the transfer of funds in 
that State; Maurice Stans, the chairman 
of the Finance Committee to Re-Elect 
the President; officials of the Pennzoil 
Co. of Houston, Tex., who received and 
transported large sums of funds to the 
Finance Committee to Re-Elect the 
President including the Mexican bank 
drafts and attorneys for officials of the 
Texas and Southwest divisions of fund- 
raising efforts being carried on in behalf 
of the President. These preliminary in- 
quiries raised serious questions clearly 
under the jurisdiction of the committee. 
It also revealed apparent conflicts be- 
tween different officials in the campaign 
organization as to the raising of funds, 
particularly those involved in the Mex- 
ican bank drafts. 

In addition to the $89,000 from 
Mexico, investigators had discovered an- 
other $25,000 in the Bernard Barker 
bank account which appeared to have 
been the proceeds of a $25,000 cashiers 
check drawn on the First Bank and 
Trust Co. of Boca Raton, Fla., and pay- 
able to Kenneth H. Dahlberg, who was 
then the chairman of the Minnesota 
Finance Committee to Re-Elect the 
President. It was later learned that this 
money was in reality a contribution that 
had originally been made in cash by 
Dwayne Andreas, a Minneapolis, Minn., 
businessman and banker. 

The next month, Mr. Andreas applied 
to the Comptroller of the Currency for a 
new national bank charter in the Minne- 
apolis area. Mr. Dahlberg was also on the 
same application for the charter and the 
charter was later granted by the comp- 
troller in what appeared to be unusually 
quick time. This matter was looked into 
extensively by the staff during this pre- 
liminary inquiry. 

Mr. Speaker, this report along with a 
subsequent report revealed much new in- 
formation about the campaign opera- 
tions and made it all the more clear why 
full-scale investigations were needed. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to place in the REC- 
orp at this point two news articles, one 
written by Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein of the Washington Post and a 
second by Dick Barnes and H. L. 
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Schwartz III of the Associated Press 
concerning this first preliminary report: 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 13, 1972] 


REPORT CRITICAL Or STANS—SECRET FUND 
SHET KNOWN; PROBE LIKELY 


(By Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein) 


Maurice H. Stans, the finance chairman of 
President Nixon’s re-election campaign, per- 
sonally approved the secret—and perhaps il- 
legal—transfer of campaign funds through 
Mexico, according to a confidential report by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
staff. 

The 58-page report also asserts that Stans 
changed his story about the Mexican funds 
during the course of interviews and corre- 
spondence with Committee investigators. 

At first, says the report, Stans, former Sec- 
retary of Commerce, denied having knowledge 
about the transfer of some $100,000 in cam- 
paign funds through Mexican banks, and 
then later admitted that he had been told of 
the transfer. 

On the basis of the Banking and Currency 
Committee report, which is highly critical 
throughout of the Nixon campaign's book- 
keeping, Committee Chairman Wright Pat- 
man (D-Tex.) announced last night that he 
will ask his Committee to conduct full pub- 
lic hearings into Republican campaign funds 
linked to the Watergate bugging case. 

The report also says that Texas fund- 
raisers took $700,000 to Washington in an 
oil executive’s suitcase on April 5, just two 
days before the stricter campaign disclosure 
law took effect. 

The report says the $700,000 was carried 
to the headquarters of the Committee for 
the Re-election of the President by Roy Win- 
chester, vice president of public relations for 
the Pennzoil United Corp. 

Included were four Mexican checks total- 
ing $89,000, which hae been traced to the 
Miami bank account of one of the five men 
arrested inside Democratic National head- 
quarters at the Watergate here on July 17. 

In addition, the suitcase contained $11,000 
in cash from Mexico. Most of the remaining 
$600,000 was raised in Texas, the report said. 

A copy of the report, compiled by the 
House Committee staff over the last four 
weeks, was obtained yesterday by The Wash- 
ington Post. 

In a highly critical section of the report 
titled “The shifting positions of Maurice 
Stans,” the report says that Stans “repeated- 
ly’ denied any knowledge of the transfer of 
campaign funds through Mexico. 

These denials took place in an interview 
with staff members on Aug. 30, according to 
the report. 

However, the report says that William 
Liedtke, president of Pennzoil and chief 
Southwest fund-raiser for Mr. Nixon, told the 
staff investigators that he got approval for 
the Mexican transaction on April 3. 

The transaction “had been cleared by 
Stans,” the report says. 

“Faced with the obvious conflicts between 
the Stans and Liedtke versions and with 
growing reports of more than $89,000 cross- 
ing the Mexican-Texas border,” Patman 
then wrote Stans on Aug. 31, the report says. 

Stans, former Secretary of Commerce, re- 
plied on Sept. 5, saying that he now recalled 
that on April 3 he had been “informed by 
our Texas chairman (Robert H. Allen) of a 
possible contribution of $100,000 in U.S. funds 
in Mexico.” 

The report also charges that “it is difficult 
to reconcile” Stans’ statements with Presi- 
dent Nixon's assertions at an Aug. 29 press 
conference when the President said: 

“We have cooperated completely. We have 
indicated that we want all the facts brought 
out ... We want the air cleared. We want 
it cleared as soon as possible.” 

Spokesmen for the Nixon re-election com- 
mittee have repeatedly denied that any more 
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than $89,000 of their campaign contributions 
moved through Mexico. 

Last night, a Committee spokesman said 
that Stans has not yet seen the Banking 
Committee report and thus could offer no 
immediate comment. 

The report also says that a bank charter 
was granted by the Federal Reserve Board 
“in an unusually rapid time—88 day” to a 
syndicate headed by Dwayne Andreas, the 
Minnesota investor whose $25,000 contribu- 
tion to the Nixon campaign also was even- 
tually deposited in the bank account of one 
of the Watergate suspects. 

The Banking and Currency Committee staff 
determined that the bank charter was issued 
with unusual speed, “particularly consider- 
ing the fact that the shopping center in 
which the bank is to be located has not been 
constructed and apparently the bank could 
not be ready for banking operations until 
1974 or 1975. 

Because of the unusual haste in granting 
the charter, the report says, the matter 
should be investigated by the Committee. 

In a covering letter with the report, Rep. 
Patman said: “It appears that the Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President and its 
allied groups are willing to go to any lengths 
to conceal the identity and the origins of 
these checks. 

“We do not know whether these funds 
were raised in the United States or Mexico 
and we do not know whether they are the 
type of funds which could be legally con- 
tributed to or received by a political com- 
mittee," Patman said. 

“Indications are that $100,000 came out 
of Mexico in one chunk and it is reasonable 
to question whether or not additional sums 
traveled these same routes,” he said. 

The report says the money that moved 
through Mexico would represent illegal con- 
tributions if the funds came from foreign 
nationals, who are banned from contributing 
to U.S. campaigns. However, the Committee 
said it was unable to determine who the 
money came from because Stans and other 
Nixon committee officials refused to disclose 
the source. 

Last night, Patman said in a telephone in- 
terview that he was disappointed that a copy 
of the staff report had leaked out. 

Patman said he will request his Committee 
to open full public hearings. 

He said that he will also ask the Commit- 
tee to subpoena Stans and John N. Mitchell, 
the head of the Nixon committee until July 1. 

“I feel that most (Committee) members 
will vote for the subpoenas because they will 
feel it is their duty,” Patman said. 

“This should be regarded as a preliminary 
report based on limited inquiries undertaken 
by the staff under my instructions,” Pat- 
man said. “It is not intended as an A to Z 
answer to the complex questions raised con- 
cerning the Watergate case.” 

Meanwhile, US. District Court Judge 
Charles R. Richey said yesterday that he is 
seriously considering dismissing the Demo- 
cratic Party’s Watergate bugging suit because 
the lawyers for the Democrats missed a fil- 
ing deadline. 

Although Harold Ungar, one of the Demo- 
erat’s lawyers, argued in a hearing before 
Richey yesterday that missing the deadline 
was a minor matter in the civil suit, Richey 
said that he considered the issue “a very 
serious matter.” 

The focus of the discussion was a motion 
filed Aug. 31 by Henry Rothblatt, attorney 
for the five men charged in connection with 
the June 17 break-in at the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquarters in the Water- 
gate office building. 

Rothblatt’s motion asked the suit to be 
dismissed on the grounds that Lawrence F. 
O’Brien, named as the principal plaintiff in 
the suit, no longer was chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee and had 
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suffered no personal loss or damage as a re- 
sult of the break-in. 

The motion also challenged O’Brien’s rep- 
resentation on behalf of all registered Demo- 
cratic voters across the country. 

Lawyers for the Democrats were given 
until Sept. 11 to respond to the motion. 
Rather than responding, Ungar attempted 
Monday to file an amended version of the 
suit, adding new defendants, additional de- 
tails and attempting to meet some of the 
shortcomings of the original suit pointed out 
in Rothblatt’s motion. 

The U.S. District Court clerk refused to 
accept the amended version without an order 
from Richey permitting it. The amended ver- 
sion, along with the request for Richey’s 
permission to file it was filed yesterday with 
the clerk—one day after the deadline. 

During yesterday's hearing, Richey cited a 
rule of the District Court that if a party toa 
case fails to file an answer to a motion “with- 
in the prescribed time, the court may treat 
the motion as conceded.” Rothblatt argued 
that since the Democrats failed to respond 
to his motion to dismiss, they had conceded. 

In the meantime, Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams, one of the Democrats’ lawyers, took the 
ninth deposition in the suit yesterday from 
Hugh W. Sloan Jr., former treasurer of the 
Committee for the Re-election of the Presi- 
dent, 

Lawyers for both sides were given until 
Sept. 18 to file briefs with Richey on whether 
the suit should be dismissed or not. Richey 
promised a ruling by Sept. 20. 


Mexico “Buccinc’” MonNnEY RUSHED FROM 


TEXAS 
(By Dick Barnes and H. L. Schwartz III) 


WASHINGTON. —Money from Mexico linked 
to the Watergate affair was part of $700,000 
in secret Nixon campaign gifts stuffed into a 
suitcase and rushed to Washington in an oil 
company plane last spring, according to a 
confidential House staff report. 

The document, distributed Tuesday night 
to members of the House Banking Commit- 
tee, also said a Southwestern fund raiser 
for the President’s campaign had contra- 
dicted denials of involvement with the Mex- 
ican transactions by chief Nixon fund raiser 
Maurice H. Stans. 

Committee investigators said they were 
unable to determine if the money—$100,- 
000 in all—actually came from Mexicans or 
from U.S. citizens living in that country. 

But they said that on the surface it ap- 
peared the money was from foreign na- 
tionals and, if that is true, accepting it is 
a violation of U.S. banking laws. 

The 58-page report, compiled during the 
past several weeks, both adds to the bizzare 
developments in the Democratic headquar- 
ters bugging case and vividly describes last- 
minute efforts by Nixon fund raisers to beat 
the April deadline of a new elections law re- 
quiring full disclosure of campaign donors. 

Despite a stern warning by committee 
Chairman Wright Patman, D-Tex., against 
releasing the report to newsmen, a copy was 
obtained by columnist Jack Anderson who 
made it available to The Associated Press. 

Sen, George McGovern has seized on the 
bugging case and the question of an anony- 
mous $10 mililon contributed to Nixon be- 
fore the new law took effect April 7, making 
them a major issue in his campaign for 
president, 

A new disclosure in the report is that a 
total of $100,000 came from Mexico. Previ- 
ously it was known that $89,000 linked to 
the Watergate affair was made up of four 
checks drawn on a Mexican bank. 

Patman told committee members in a cov- 
ering letter: 

“The $89,000 of Mexican bank checks 
which went into the Republican campaign 
and then into the account of Bernard Bar- 
ker, one of the suspects in the Watergate 
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burglary, raises tremendous questions for 
the committee. 

“It appears that the Committee to Re- 
Elect the President and its allied groups are 
willing to go to any lengths to conceal the 
identity and the origins of these checks.” 

It has previously been learned that the four 
checks drawn on the Mexican bank passed 
through the hands of Stans and other Nixon 
committee officials, then wound up in Bar- 
ker's Miami bank account. 

But the report provides the first account 
to challenge the original contention of Stans 
and he knew nothing about transfer of the 
funds which came from or passed through 
Mexico. 

Patman’s investigators said they question- 
ed Stans Aug. 30 and that he denied knowl- 
edge of the transfer of any campaign funds 
to Mexico. If funds were transferred, Stans 
said, these were decisions of contributors 
seeking anonymity. In that interview, he did 
not mention his conversation with Liedtke, 
the investigators said, despite numerous op- 
portunities. 

The report gives this account: 

In late March and early April, a group of 
Nixon fund raisers in Texas, headed by Wil- 
liam Liedtke, president of the Pennzoil 
Corp., were collecting contributions in the 
Southwest. 

Liedtke told committee investigators he 
was approached by Robert Allen, president 
of Gulf Resources and Chemical Co., in Hous- 
ton and Texas fund-raising chairman for 
Nixon, who told Liedtke he could “raise 
United States money in Mexico” for the 
campaign. 

Liedtke told investigators he talked by 
telephone April 3 with Stans to find out if 
there were any legal problems with obtain- 
ing such funds from Mexico. 

Liedtke said Stans told him he would 
check. That afternoon on the following 
morning, Stans told Liedtke it was “okay to 
bring the money to Washington,” Liedtke 
told the investigators. 

Liedtke then told Allen that Stans had 
cleared the plan to obtain money through 
Mexico. 

On April 5, a messenger brought a large 
pouch to Liedtke’s Pennzoil office in Hous- 
ton and opened it in the presence of Lied- 
tke and Roy Winchester, a Pennzoil vice 
president. 

The agent deposited four checks totaling 
$89,000 from Banco International of Mex- 
ico City and 110 one-hundred dollar bills on 
Liedtke’s desk. The checks were made out to 
Manuel Ogarrio Daguerre, a Mexican at- 
torney who represented Allen’s company in 
Mexico. Winchester said they were endorsed. 

The agent asked for a receipt but didn’t 
get one. Winchester and Liedtke told investi- 
gators that “in the fund-raising business 
you don’t deal in receipts.” 

Soon after the agent left, the cash and 
checks were packed in a suitcase with other 
funds collected by the fund raisers. Win- 
chester said the suitcase held about $150,- 
000 in cash and $550,000 in checks and nego- 
tiable stock certificates. 

Late that afternoon, less than 36 hours 
before the new federal law would go into 
effect, the Pennzoil officials, said the report, 
“gathered up the $700,000 and took it to 
the Houston Airport to a waiting Pennzoil 
Company plane. Accompanying this 
bundle of Republican contributions were 
Winchester and another Pennzoil employe, 
Peter Mark, described by Liedtke as ‘young 
and strong’ and whose job it was to ride 
‘shotgun’ on the funds.” 

Arriving in Washington late that night, 
Winchester and Mark went to the Nixon 
finance committee offices near the White 
House and turned the money over to Hugh 
W. Solan Jr., then committee treasurer. 

Prodded by a Patman letter, Stans wrote 
the committee Sept. 5 that he recalled being 
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“informed by our Texas chairman of a pos- 
sible contribution of $100,000 in U.S. funds 
in Mexico.” 

The report said he also changed his figure 
on Mexican money from $89,000 to $100,000 
between Aug. 30 and Sept. 5. 

The report says Liedtke’s statements 
“would appear to indicate participation by 
Stans in events involving the Mexican tran- 
sactions, and it would appear difficult for 
Stans to have obtained legal opinions with- 
out knowledge of some details of the planned 
transactions.” 

The report says Stans told investigators he 
did not believe the $89,000 in checks actually 
were contributions by the Mexico City lawyer 
but money from others. 

The investigators, however, said they could 
find no records to show whose money it was— 
and that Stans said at one point there were 
no circumstances under which the names 
would be released and later that he didn’t 
know the identities. 

Noting the Mexico City lawyer’s endorse- 
ments on the checks and the absence of do- 
nors’ names, the report raised the question 
of whether the contribution was from a Mex- 
ican national, and thus illegal. 

The committee had asked Stans to testify 
at a hearing this Thursday, but he refused. 

In another bugging case development 
Tuesday, a federal judge delayed until Sept. 
20 a ruling on technical questions involved 
in a civil suit brought by Democrats against 
the bugging suspects and others. Meanwhile 
he suspended the taking of depositions by 
both sides. 


After these discoveries by the staff, I 
sought the voluntary cooperation of 
Maurice Stans, as the chief fund-raising 
agent for the President and asked that 
he testify before the committee along 
with Phillip S. Hughes, who headed up 
the elections unit of the General Ac- 
counting Office. However, Mr. Stans re- 
fused this request and it quickly became 
apparent that the committee would need 
subpena power if it were to proceed 
with an investigation. 

Many members of our committee and, 
judging from our mail, large numbers 
of the American people, wanted answers 
to the questions that had been raised by 
the committee report and by the con- 
tinuing revelations coming forth from 
a variety of quarters. And as the Wash- 
ington Post on October 3, 1972 said— 
the day that I sought a vote in the 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
subpenas: 

... That is why the decision taken today by 
Mr. Patman’s committee is, in its own way, a 
critical test of how far we have gone in this 
process of corrosive disillusionment, how free 
we still are, how responsible we are capable 
of being. It was Mr. Patman’s committee 
staff, after all, which looked into the Water- 
gate matter and first raised in a formal way 
a number of real questions about the con- 
duct and character of Mr. Nixon’s re-election 
campaign. We have subsequently asked many 
of those questions here in these columns 
and we will not go over that ground again 
today. It is enough for now to note that the 
questions are of great magnitude, and that 
they go to the heart of our governmental 
processes. 


As this House knows, these questions 
were not answered ‘n 1972, but were left 
to fester as the coverup grew. The vote 
in the committee was 20 to 15 against 
carrying on a full-scale investigation and 
issuing subpenas. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to place in the 
Record my statement to the committee 
on that date as well as the list of persons 
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and institutions we attempted to sub- 

pena and my closing statement: 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN WRIGHT 
PATMAN, HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1972 


This morning the Committee will decide 
whether to meet its responsibility to investi- 
gate those aspects of the Watergate case that 
fall under the jurisdiction which has been 
assigned us by the House of Representatives. 

It is clear that both the domestic and for- 
eign banking systems were widely utilized 
to transfer and conceal large campaign con- 
tributions which have become involved in 
the Watergate affair. 

We know that at least $100,000 was ex- 
ported and/or imported from Mexico and 
that at least $89,000 of Mexican checks went 
through the Finance Committee to Re-Elect 
the President and ended up in the Miami 
bank account of Bernard Barker, one of the 
persons indicted in the Watergate burglary. 

We also know that another $25,000 contri- 
bution which involved two applicants for a 
Federal bank charter—Dwayne Andreas and 
Kenneth Dahliberg—also passed through the 
Finance Committee to Re-Elect the President 
and on to the same bank account in Miami. 
We also know that this particular bank 
charter was granted by the Comptroller of 
the Currency under what appear to be un- 
usual procedures. 

This Committee, of course, sounded the 
alarm nearly four years ago about the grow- 
ing use of foreign bank channels—and the 
international transfers of cash—to further 
tax evasion, drug traffic, stock manipulation 
and other criminal activities in the United 
States. We had bi-partisan support in in- 
vestigating these cases and the Foreign Bank 
Secrecy Act passed this Committee on a 35 
to 0 vote and went through the House on an 
unanimous vote. 

It would now seem strange if this Commit- 
tee were to ignore the international trans- 
fer and concealment of massive campaign 
contributions which may have been used to 
finance the greatest political espionage case 
in the history of the United States. Surely 
our concern is no less simply because this 
particular use of foreign bank accounts may 
have involved leading political figures. 

This is a serious case—one which goes 
right to the heart of our system of Govern- 
ment. The charges and allegations have 
touched high levels of our Government, 
reaching right into the White House and in- 
volving former members of President Nixon’s 
Cabinet. 

In light of the seriousness of these 
charges—and their reflection on the integrity 
of our Governmental and political proc- 
esses—it is reasonable to expect these offi- 
cials to come forward with the facts. Many 
of them have issued carefully worded denials 
through their attorneys and through the 
Republican campaign apparatus, and I would 
think that these gentlemen would welcome 
an opportunity to present the facts in an 
open forum. 

In fact, the President of the United 
States—Richard Nixon—on August 20 con- 
ducted a nationally-televised press confer- 
ence to explain the Watergate affair, and at 
that time he called for an airing of the facts. 
I quote: 

“What really hurts in matters of this sort 
is not the fact that they occur, because 
overzealous people in campaigns do things 
that are wrong. What really hurts is if 
you try to cover it up. ... We have in- 
dicated that we want all the facts brought 
out... This kind of activity, as I have 
often indicated, has no place whatever in 
our political process. We want the air cleared. 
We want it cleared as soon as possible.” 

The hearings we are asking for in this 
Committee would do exactly what the Pres- 
ident told the American public he wanted 
done—“clear the air.” 
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But, since the President's televised state- 
ment, his campaign functionaries have done 
everything possible to prevent this Com- 
mittee from proceeding. The President's own 
finance chairman, Maurice Stans, refused to 
appear voluntarily in an open session of 
this Committee, and others connected with 
the campaign have done everything pos- 
sible to avoid questions about the case. It is 
obvious that there will be no “clearing of 
the air” unless this Committee issues sub- 
poenas and conducts open hearings. 

Faced with the obvious contradictions of 
the President’s August 29 press conference, 
some—including the President’s Justice De- 
partment—have claimed in recent days that 
the opposition to the hearings is based sole- 
ly on a concern for the rights of the seven 
indicted by the Federal Grand Jury on Sep- 
tember 15. Concern for the defendants’ rights 
is proper, and I am not going to criticize 
newly-found converts to the cause of civil 
liberities. 

The tracing of the wanderings of these 
campaign monies through foreign countries 
and back into the United States; the investi- 
gation of & “quickie” bank charter; the de- 
termination of how the banking systems 
were used to conceal these massive transfers 
of funds; and the other financial aspects do 
not directly involve the charges in the in- 
dictments against the seven defendants. 

The grand jury, for its own reasons, chose 
to deal only with the questions concerning 
the break-in at the Watergate and the im- 
mediate eavesdropping aspects of the case. 
As the Members of this Committee know, 
the grand jury did not deal with the broader 
questions involving the finances and there 
is no reason why these hearings cannot be 
conducted without prejudicing the rights of 
any of these defendants. It is my intention 
to conduct them—and I am sure this is the 
intention of all Members of the Committee— 
in a careful manner to avoid impinging of 
the criminal cases already underway. 

The Delaney case and other cases which 
have been cited in the attempt to block this 
investigation simply do not apply to the kind 
of situation that is before the Committee 
today and I have attached a memorandum 
to my statement outlining why this is 
clearly so. 

This last-minute concern being expressed 
about the defendants’ rights is, in my opin- 
ion, nothing more than a smokescreen to 
hide the real reasons why some people do 
not want these hearings to proceed. 

Somewhere along the line I hope we will 
hear some voices raised about the rights of 
the American people to know the facts—the 
full facts—about this sordid case. Some peo- 
ple will shout “politics” and I want to 
remind them that we do have a political 
process by which we select our leaders in 
this nation. It is a proud process—an in- 
tegral part of our entire system and it 
should be preserved, 

The people have a fundamental right to 
select their leaders—their President—un- 
hindered by criminal subversion of the po- 
litical process. Totalitarian governments 
often engage in the harassment of opposition 
political parties through espionage and 
other means, but this has no place in our 
system. 

It has been suggested that the Committee 
should wait and conduct these investigations 
at some later date. All of us are aware of the 
stories which have appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post in recent days describing the 
hurried efforts to destroy records and to 
obstruct those seeking the facts. 

If these hearings are delayed until after 
the election and until these political com- 
mittees are dissolved and their personnel 
scattered, the American people will never 
have the facts. We either act now or we 
simply come up with meaningless shreds of 
paper and a long list of witnesses who can 
no longer be found. 
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But there are other more important facts 
to consider about the timing of these hear- 
ings. In a national election the American 
people—the voters—are the jury and it is 
proper—and essential—that the jury have 
the facts before it renders its verdict. The 
people who are opposing immediate hear- 
ings seem to be saying “let the jury render 
its verdict first and then we will tell them 
what actually happened.” 

The issues here today are not complicated. 
The Members of this Committee will either 
vote to give the American people the facts— 
all the facts—about this political espionage 
or they will shut the door—possibly for all 
times—on this sorry affair. 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency authorizes the Chairman 
to use all necessary and proper means within 
the Rules of the House of Representatives 
and the rules of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, including the use of sub- 
poena power, to compel the attendance of 
the witnesses specified in section 2 and the 
production by such witnesses of all books, 
records, minutes, memoranda, correspond- 
ence and other related documents and mate- 
rials which will enable the Committee to 
fully investigate the extent to which— 

(1) financial institutions and foreign 
financial arrangements were used in provid- 
ing or facilitating the collection of funds for 
the Committee to Re-Elect the President or 
any affiliate fundraising entities; 

(2) contributions to the Finance Commit- 
tee to Re-Elect the President were involved 
in the application for, or granting of, a char- 
ter of any institution governed or regulated 
or under legislation which is within the 
jurisdiction of this Committee; 

(3) any such funds were involved in the 
commission of illegal acts, if any; and 

(4) the import or export of foreign or 
domestic monies were used in the funding 
of the Finance Committee to Re-Elect the 
President; 
in order to determine whether legislative 
proposals, the subject matter of which is 
in the jurisdiction of this Committee, should 
be initiated. The use of subpoena power 
shall be authorized to obtain only such 
books, records, minutes, memoranda, corre- 
spondence and other pertinent documents 
and materials and the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses from the Committee to 
Re-Elect the President, its officers, officials, 
and directors, both past and present, as well 
as from all parties to such funding and 
financial transactions mentioned above, only 
so long as they are relevant to the trans- 
actions, and from institutions, within the 
jurisdiction of this Committee. 

Sec. 2. Subpoenas under this resolution 
shall issue to— 

(1) Robert Allen; 

(2) American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and all Federal and State licensed 
telephone companies, including: 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany of Washington 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany of Maryland 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany of Virginia 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company of 
Houston, Texas 

Southern Bell Telephone Company of 
Miami, Florida; 

(3) Dwayne Andreas; 

(4) Alfred Baldwin; 

(5) Paul Barrick; 

(6) Records relating to the Mexican trans- 
fer of campaign funds in the possession of 
appropriate Federal Reserve Banks and the 
Internal Revenue Service; 

(7) John Caulifield; 
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(8) Arden Chambers; 

(9) Maury Chotiner; 

(10) Chase Manhattan Bank; 

(11) Continental Illinois Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago; 

(12) Kenneth H. Dahlberg; 

(13) John Dean; 

(14) Edward Failar; 

(15) Finance Committee to Re-Elect the 
President and other committees related 
thereto; 

(16) Financial institutions which have in 
the past or in the present maintained ac- 
counts for the Finance Committee to Re- 
Elect the President or related committees, 
including: 

National Savings and Trust Company of 
Washington 

First National Bank of Washington 

Riggs National Bank 

American Security and Trust Company; 

(17) First City National Bank of Houston; 

(18) First National Bank Building, 1701 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W.; 

(19) First National City Bank of New 
York; 

(20) Harry Fleming; 

(21) Sally Harmony; 

(22) Gulf Resources and Chemical Cor- 
poration and all its subsidiaries; 

(23) Frederick La Rue; 

(24) Clark MacGregor; 

(25) Jeb Stuart Magruder; 

(26) Robert C. Mardian; 

(27) John N. Mitchell; 

(28) Robert Odile; 

(29) Herbert L. Porter; 

(30) Ectore Reynaldo; 

(31) Republic National Bank of Miami; 

(32) Hugh W. Sloan; 

(33) Maurice H. Stans; 

(34) The Bank of America; 

(35) William Timmons; 

(36) The Watergate Hotel, 2600 Virginia 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C.; 

(37) Watergate Office Building, 600 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C.; 

(38) Watergate East Apartments, 2500 Vir- 
ginia Avenue, N.W.. Washington, D.C.; 

(39) Watergate South Apartments, 700 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, 


(40) Watergate West Apartments, 2700 Vir- 
ginia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Sec. 3. The Chairman of this Committee is 
authorized to take all necessary and proper 
action, as provided under H. Res. 114, adopted 
by the House March 2, 1971, and in his 
capacity as Chairman, to implement the pro- 
visions of this resolution and facilitate such 
investigation. 

STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN WRIGHT PATMAN, 
HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 
FOLLOWING COMMITTEE VOTE ON WATER- 
GATE, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1972 


The vote here this morning is a disappoint- 
ment for all Americans . . . a disappointment 
for everyone except those with a self-interest 
in concealing the facts, 

But this is just one inning in a battle to 
lay these facts before the American people. 
The battle is far from over and all the White 
House pressure in the world won’t prevent 
the facts from coming out. 

The American people—in my opinion— 
will not tolerate this massive cover-up. They 
will not tolerate a President using his politi- 
cal party to raise funds for political espio- 
nage. The American people are a powerful 
jury, and I predict they will weigh this cover- 
up very carefully in the coming weeks. 

This concealment of the facts—as voted by 
the Committee this morning—was engineered 
by the White House and by the same people 
who engineered the laundering of funds in 
Mexico and the other transactions which 
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have come to light in connection with this 
Watergate affair. 

If the American people demand it, I am 
convinced that this Administration, the Pres- 
ident and his Republican Party are going to 
have to make the facts available. The people 
have rights and they have a right to have 
their political processes protected and not 
subverted. 

I predict that the facts will come out, and 
when they do I am convinced they will re- 
veal why the White House was so anxious to 
kill the Committee's investigation. The pub- 
lic will fully understand why this pressure 
was mounted. 


Mr. Speaker, I am confident that this 
investigation, if it had been carried for- 
ward, would have uncovered much of the 
Watergate facts and would have pre- 
vented the massive cover-up efforts 
which took place in the ensuing months. 
This colloquy between Sam Dash and 
John Dean during the hearings of the 
Senate Watergate Committee are in- 
structive: 

Mr. Dass. “Now, if all those witnesses had 
been called by the Patman committee at the 
time those hearings were going to be held 
and had answered according to the sub- 
pena, what in fact was the concern of the 
White House.” 

Mr. Dean. “Well, if those hearings had 
been held, there is a good chance these hear- 
ings would not be held today, because I think 
that would have unraveled the coverup." 1 


After additional evidence was uncov- 
ered by the Washington Post indicating 
even more widespread activities, I again 
called a committee meeting and sought 
voluntary testimony from four witnesses: 
John Mitchell, John Dean, Maurice Stans 
and Clark MacGregor. John Dean re- 
fused to come on the grounds that the 
President had invoked “executive privi- 
lege” and the other three declined on 
advice of counsel. However, the Members 
attending that meeting on October 12— 
the second meeting—agreed that the 
staff should continue to attempt to col- 
lect information on this case. A second 
staff report was issued on October 31 and 
it revealed new information about the 
movement of the Mexican money and 
revealed for the first time that the cam- 
paign had also received money from 
Luxembourg. 

This second report also dealt exten- 
sively with efforts to disccver the move- 
ment of currency in the campaign and 
detailed the activities of Walter T. Dun- 
can, who at that time was the largest 
single contributor to the Finance Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President. This 
second report also discussed extensively 
the manner in which the accounts had 
been maintained at the Finance Commit- 
tee to Re-Elect the President and with 
various banks, as well as payments to a 
variety of White House personnel and 
expenditures involving the activities of 
James McCord and Alfred Baldwin. The 
report also revealed apparent attempts 


1 “Presidential Campaign Activities of 1972, 
Senate Resolution 60,” Hearings before the 
Select Committee on Presidential Campaign 
Activities of the U.S. Senate, 93d Cong., 1st 
session; “Watergate and Related Activities: 
Phase I, Watergate Investigations,” Book 4, 
Page 1566, June 29, 1973. s 
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to monitor bank accounts of Members 

of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of a Los Angeles Times article con- 
cerning this report: 

Report LINKS FOREIGN ACCOUNT TO NIXON 
Funp: House BANKING Stupy DISCLOSES 
$30,000 CLEARED THROUGH LUXEMBOURG IN- 
STITUTION 


(By Robert L. Jackson) 


WasHINGTON.—President Nixon’s campaign 
organization received at least $30,000 through 
a secret bank account in Luxembourg last 
spring, the House Banking and Currency 
Committee said Tuesday. 

A staff study on the break-in at and al- 
leged bugging of Democratic headquarters 
last June, released by committee Chairman 
Wright Patman (D-Tex.), called it “reason- 
able to assume that the total amount (from 
foreign bank accounts) is substantially 
higher.” 

Committee investigators, in an earlier re- 
port Sept. 12, detailed how $100,000 was 
channeled through Mexico to the Committee 
for the Reelection of the President. These 
funds, part of which wound up in the Miami 
bank account of one of the bugging suspects, 
were from a donor or donors who wished to 
remain anonymous, authorities said. 

The new study said that bank debit memo- 
randums and copies of transfers involving 
Washington and Philadelphia banks “show 
that President Nixon's campaign received at 
least $30,000 through the Banque Interna- 
tionale a Luxembourg in late March and 
early April.” 

TEN MILLION DOLLARS EARLIER 


The Nixon committee has acknowledged 
receiving about $10 million in campaign gifts 
before April 7, the date a new federal election 
disclosure law took effect, GOP officials have 
declined to disclose the names of these do- 
nors on ground they were not yet covered by 


the new law. 

A spokesman for the Nixon committee 
called the congressional report “a vicious 
document” and “a dishonest collection of in- 
nuendo” aimed at shoring up the presidential 
candidacy of Democratic Sen, George S. Mc- 
Govern. 

The spokesman said he could not answer 
specific points raised in the report “until we 
have read it in its entirety.” 

The Patman committee did not identify 
the U.S. banks involved in the Luxembourg 
transfers, nor did it allege that the funds 
were connected with the bugging attempt at 
Democratic national headquarters in the 
Watergate complex. 

“The Committee to Reelect the President 
has successfully hidden the names of the 
donors of these additional foreign checks,” 
the report sald. 

“As a result, we do not know the circum- 
stances under which funds reached the 
United States, but in light of the revelations 
involving the Mexican transfers this is ob- 
viously fertile ground for investigation.” 

Patman did not say what law he believed 
was violated by the Luxembourg bank trans- 
fers. He has previously emphasized, how- 
ever, that it is a federal violation for a for- 
eign national to contribute to a U.S. presi- 
dential campaign. And he has said that the 
Nixon committee has not identified the 
sources of funds coming from the Mexican 
bank accounts. 

Patman, who twice sought in vain to ob- 
tain majority approval of his committee 
for subpoena power and full hearings on 
the Watergate case, said in a covering letter 
that he would again push for a full probe 
of these banking transactions after Con- 
gress reconvenes next January. 

The banking committee study, in which 
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investigations for the General Accounting 
Office assisted, charged that GOP financial 
records were marked by “inaccuracies, omis- 
sions and improper recording of receipts.” 

In addition, the report said, “The evi- 
dence . . . indicates possible violations of 
federal laws and regulations involving bank 
record-keeping.” 

Among “discrepancies” in the Nixon com- 
mittee records or the ledgers of its banks, 
according to the report: 

—A balance of $2 million in GOP funds 
at one bank last April 7, “whereas the books 
of the reelect committee showed a balance 
of $2.8 million.” 

—Crediting a $305,000 contribution from 
Texas rancher W. T. Duncan, although Dun- 
can’s gift was a promissory note worth only 
$294,799 when the Nixon committee sold it 
to a Washington bank. 

—Depositing $250,447 “to an account of a 
nonexistent political committee.” 

The Patman committee said it believes the 
Nixon campaign actually collected $15 mil- 
lion to $20 million from unidentified donors 
before April 7, rather than the $10 million 
acknowledged by Republican officials. 

NO SUBSTANTIATION 

In addition, the report charges—but fails 
to substantiate—Hugh W. Sloan Jr., former 
Nixon campaign treasurer, once considered 
a plan “to monitor the personal bank ac- 
counts of public officials.” 

The report quotes an unidentified Demo- 
cratic friend of Sloan’s as saying Sloan “told 
me that he had a call... from someone 
who indicated they could monitor the de- 
posits of Democratic senators and congress- 
men to learn of any illegal campaign financ- 
ing that might go through personal ac- 
counts.” 

Sloan refused to talk to congressional in- 
vestigators, and the banking committee— 
without subpoena power—could not compel 
his testimony, the report said. 


THE RURAL TELEPHONE USER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. TALCOTT), is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I view 
with deep concern the trend in the com- 
munications industry for independent 
companies to develop and sell equipment 
for selective interconnection to the Bell 
System. The end result of this practice 
may well be the abandonment of the tra- 
ditional pricing system for telephone 
service. 

For years the telephone companies 
have provided service to the individual 
homeowner at a rate that was below the 
actual cost of the service. They were able 
to provide this “subsidy” because the 
commercial service provided to the large 
business users provided a sufficiently 
high profit margin to help support the 
home phone service. 

The public utility theory for telephone 
service was akin to the postal service. 
Services so basic as telephone and mail 
should be provided for almost all citizens 
at approximately similar prices regard- 
less of where in America they happen to 
live or operate a business. 

In recent years we have seen the prolif- 
eration of competing services provided 
by outside companies for interconnection 
to telephone company lines and equip- 
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ment. The telephone company subscrib- 
ers believe that there are two distinct 
dangers to be considered. The first is that 
these companies are “skimming the 
cream” from the big city high volume 
business subscribers. The ultimate result 
must be an increase in rates to the resi- 
dential, rural, low volume subscribers. So 
far neither the Bell System nor the gov- 
ernments have a complete economic 
study of this development, but they can 
point to the experience of South Central 
Bell. That company contends that the 
$5.90 per month which residential sub- 
scribers pay for local service would nearly 
double if it were not for augmenting rev- 
enue from higher profit business services. 

Such a large increase in telephone 
rates in our State or area could cause 
undue economic hardship on all resi- 
dential telephone users, but it would fall 
heaviest on those who can least afford it, 
and who also most need their telephones. 
The aged and the shutins, particularly 
in rural areas, count on the telephone 
for keeping in touch and for summon- 
ing help in emergencies. Many live on 
fixed incomes, and if their rates were 
doubled many would be forced to give up 
telephone service entirely. Increased 
rates would also bear unfairly on those 
with low incomes who have come to de- 
pend upon having a telephone available, 

In our part of the country homes are 
much more widely separated than in the 
big cities and the phone company has to 
run and maintain longer lines from the 
roads to individual houses. Our towns 
tend to be smaller, and do not repre- 
sent large telephone marketing areas. 
We receive, and are grateful for the ex- 
cellent service, at reasonable rates, from 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
We know that this is made possible, at 
least in part, by the large business uses 
in places like San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. We believe that this system has 
worked well in the past and should not 
be abandoned without the Government 
and the subscribers knowing the full eco- 
nomic and social impact. We feel that 
the entrance into the market by these 
new companies who are only interested 
in servicing the large and profitable 
commercial accounts will force the tele- 
phone companies to completely revise 
their rate schedules. The loss of the large 
commercial accounts, and the accom- 
panying profits, will force the telephone 
companies to turn to the residential sub- 
scriber and the small businessman for 
the revenues to support the entire sys- 
tem. The economic impact, as well as the 
social impact, of such a change could 
easily be disasterous. 

Mr. Speaker, I and other members of 
our Appropriations Subcommittee have 
urged the FCC to investigate this entire 
situation thoroughly and make a full 
economic impact study. We feel that be- 
fore any decisions are made which will 
Significantly affect rate structures, a 
comprehensive economic study should be 
completed and the results made public. 
Only then can we see the true cost to 
the consumer of this new “selective” 
competition in this area. 
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PANAMA CANAL: JUGULAR VEIN OF 
INTEROCEANIC COMMERCE AND 
HEMISPHERIC SECURITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
organizations in the United States that 
feature debates on national policy ques- 
tions of prime importance is the Inter- 
national Platform Association of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of which Ted Mack is pres- 
ident and Dan Tyler Moore is director 
general and board chairman. At its 1974 
annual convention in Washington, D.C., 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel, its after- 
noon session on August 1 was devoted to 
a debate on this timely subject: “Should 
the United States surrender sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone to the Republic of 
Panama?” 

The participants in the discussion 
were the Honorable Aquilino Boyd, for- 
mer Minister of Foreign Affairs of Pana- 
ma and now that country’s Ambassador 
to the United Nations Organization in 
New York, for the affirmative side and 
myself for the negative, with George 
Crile, of Harper’s magazine of Wash- 
ington, D.C., presiding. The audience was 
largely of a public opinion-forming char- 
acter but included leaders in Govern- 
ment service as well as in other fields 
from various parts of the Nation. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Crile sum- 
marized the background of the two 
speakers as regards the canal question. 
It is quite interesting that Ambassador 
Boyd in January 1959, was a leader in 
the Panamarian National Assembly that, 
on January 12 of that year, officially 
branded me as the “Republic of Pana- 
ma’s No. 1 Gratuitous Enemy” (H. Doc. 
No. 474, 89th Cong., pp. 100 and 103). 
That action was the result of my strong 
defense in the Congress of the treaty- 
based rights, power, and authority of the 
United States over the Canal Zone and 
canal. In spite of the 1959 action by Mr. 
Boyd I was glad to share the platform 
with him. 

As part of my preparation for the de- 
bate, I compiled from the best sources 
available a comprehensive paper sum- 
marizing essential facts of the inter- 
oceanic canal problem, and how to meet 
it. The solution offered was directed to- 
ward two main objectives: First, reten- 
tion by the United States of its undiluted 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone; and 
second, the major modernization of the 
existing Panama Canal according to the 
time-tested Terminal Lake-Third Locks 
plan, which was developed in the Panama 
Canal organization as a result of World 
War II experience and won the approval 
of the President as a postwar project. 

Some 31 identical resolutions reaffirm- 
ing U.S. sovereign control over the Canal 
Zone have been introduced in both the 
House and Senate with strong non- 
partisan support in each body. Identical 
bills for the major modernization of the 
existing canal are also pending in both 
Houses of the Congress, with the wide 
support from many civic, fraternal, and 
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patriotic organizations, important mari- 
time interests including the Panama 
Canal Pilots Association, and the na- 
tional organization of the AFL-CIO. 

In these general connections, attention 
is invited to the address by Senator 
Strom THuRMOND on “Panama Canal—A 
New Look,” in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of August 1, 1974, pages 26250-26255, 
especially the 1973 memorial to the Con- 
gress from the Committee for Continued 
U.S. Control of the Panama Canal and 
the 1973 resolution of the Panama Canal 
Pilots Association on major moderniza- 
tion that he quoted. 

Although it was not possible to deliver 
all of my prepared address at the August 
1 debate because of lack of time, I shall 
include its entire text along with the 
texts of the indicated Canal Zone 
sovereignty resolutions and bills for 
major canal modernization as parts of 
my remarks. 


PANAMA CANAL: JUGULAR VEIN OF INTEROCE- 
ANIC COMMERCE AND HEMISPHERIC SECURITY 


(Address by Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD of Pennsyl- 
vania before the International Platform 
Association in the Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1974) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Interna- 
tional Platform Association, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

The Panama Canal annually transits some 
15,000 vessels from about 55 countries. About 
70 percent of its traffic either originates or 
terminates in United States ports. Such facts, 
in a realistic sense, establish it as the jugular 
vein of interoceanic commerce and hemis- 
pheric security. 

Among the gravely vital issues now before 
the Congress are: 1. The threat to continued 
undiluted sovereign control by the United 
States over the U.S. owned Canal Zone; and 
2. the completion of the suspended major 
modernization of the existing Canal. All other 
Canal questions, however important, includ- 
ing the vaunted old idea of a “sea-level” 
canal, are irrelevant and should not be per- 
mitted to confuse. (Ho. Rept. No. 92-1629, p. 
36.) 

For proper understanding, it is essential 
to know certain elemental facts in canal 
history: 

First, in 1901, in a treaty with Great Brit- 
ain, the United States made the long range 
commitment to construct and operate an 
isthmian canal under the rules governing the 
operation of the Suez Canal. 

Second, in 1902, the Congress authorized 
the President to acquire by treaty the “per- 
petual control” of a canal zone, as well as the 
purchase of all property in it, for the con- 
struction of the canal and its “perpetual” 
operation. 

Third, in 1903, after the secession of Pan- 
ama from Colombia, the United States, in a 
treaty with Panama, acquired a grant “in 
perpetuity” of sovereign rights, power and 
authority over the indispensably necessary 
protective frame of the canal zone for 
$10,000,000. In the same treaty, our country 
assumed the annual obligation for payment 
to Panama of the Panama Railroad annuity 
from $250,000, previously paid by that com- 
pany to Colombia. This annuity, justifiably 
adjusted in the 1936 treaty and gratuitously 
increased in the 1955 treaty, is not a “rental” 
for the use of the canal zone as so often mis- 
stated in the press and reference books but 
only the augmented annuity of the railroad, 
the entire stock of which was purchased by 
the United States for canal purposes. 

Fourth, after acquiring sovereign control 
over the canal zone, the United States ob- 
tained title to all privately owned land and 
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property in it by purchase from individual 
owners, making the zone our most expensive 
territorial acquisition, estimated in 1973 to 
have cost $161,938,571. This sum is more 
than the combined costs of all our other ter- 
ritorial acquisitions. (Cong. Record, vol. 119, 
pt. 14, pp. 18431-2.) 

Fifth, during the decade, 1904-1914, the 
United States constructed the canal in what 
was the pest hole of the world and a land of 
endemic revolution, transforming the zone 
and surrounding areas into models of tropical 
health and sanitation that won world ac- 
claim, and serving as a force for political 
stability. 

Sixth, under a 1914 treaty with Colombia 
ratified in 1922, the United States paid that 
country $25,000,000 and gave it valuable 
transit rights in the use of both the canal 
and railroad. In return, Colombia, the sov- 
ereign of the isthmus prior to November 3, 
1903, recognized the title to both the canal 
and railroad as vested “entirely and abso- 
lutely” in the United States. 

Seventh, in 1950, the Congress, in the 
Panama Canal Reorganization Act, specifi- 
cally provided that the levy of tolls is sub- 
ject to the terms of the three previously 
mentioned treaties. 

Eighth, from 1904 through June 30, 1971, 
the total investment of U.S. taxpayers in the 
canal enterprise, including its defense, was 
$5,695,745,000. 

Ninth, the validity of the title of the 
United States to the Canal Zone has been 
recognized by the U.S. Supreme Court (Wil- 
son vs. Shaw, 204 U.S. 24, 1907, at 31-3.) 

From all of the above, the evidence is con- 
clusive that the United States is not a squat- 
ter resting on the banks of the Panama 
Canal but its lawful owner with full sov- 
ereign rights, power and authority and no 
amount of demagoguery or sophistry can al- 
ter the essential facts. Moreover, article IV, 
section 3, clause 2 of the U.S. Constitution 
vests the power to dispose of territory and 
other property of the United States solely 
in the Congress, which includes the House of 
Representatives as well as the Senate. 

I believe that the domestic impact of the 
possible closing of the Panama Canal cannot 
be overlooked. This is especially true in light 
of the impact on world commerce and vari- 
ous national economies which have occurred 
as @ result of the periodic closings of the 
Suez Canal. If the Panama Canal were closed 
to American shipping, it would obviously 
complicate the transfer of military vessels 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and vice- 
versa. But it would also have great impact 
on our domestic way of life. 

The American merchant marine, which is 
badly in need of modernization, would be 
placed under immense strain if it were re- 
quired to transport cargo around the con- 
tinent of South America. Cargoes would be 
reduced, fuel consumption would be in- 
creased, and the cost of transporting these 
cargoes would be significantly increased. 
Within the Continental United States, our 
trucking industry and rail freight industries 
would be called upon to bear an additional 
burden. This would have a major impact on 
our environment, on highway congestion, 
and on domestic energy consumption. All of 
these factors could contribute to higher costs 
and thus aggravate the current inflation. 
(Congressional Record, vol. 120, pt. 13, pp. 
17298-9.) 

As foreseen by those who formulated the 
historic canal policies, the canal zone and 
canal form part of the coast line of the 
United States. Thus, its continued efficient 
operation and protection are just as vital to 
interoceanic commerce and hemispheric se- 
curity as are the safe navigation and de- 
fense of the Chesapeake and San Francisco 
Bays. 
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In recent years, the U.S, Department of 
State has been infiltrated by elements hostile 
to continued U.S. sovereign control over the 
Panama Canal. Its record has been one of 
misrepresentation and falsification in the 
waging of campaigns so often illustrated by 
that agency’s repeated efforts to dismember 
the canal enterprise by piecemeal erosions. 

For example, there is the case of the Pan- 
ama Railroad in which the State Department 
attempted to liquidate that important rail 
link and actually succeeded in giving away 
its freight yards and passenger stations in 
Panama City and Colon. 

The Congress stepped into the situation 
and, after an independent investigation, 
saved the main line. Now, you have a rail- 
road without its designed terminals, Can 
you imagine anything more stupid? 

It was, therefore, no surprise to informed 
Members of the Congress when Communist 
Party General Secretary, Leonid I, Brezhnev, 
and U.S. Secretary of State, Henry A. Kissin- 
ger, early this year visited the Caribbean 
about the same time, the first to Cuba and 
the latter to Panama. 

In a joint statement on February 7, 1974, 
from Havana, the U.S.S.R. supported the 
Cuban demand for the “unconditional re- 
moval” of the American Guantanamo Naval 
Base. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol, 120, pt. 
12, pp. 16316-16318.) In & second joint state- 
ment on February 7, Secretary Kissinger and 
Panamanian Foreign Minister Juan A. Tack, 
without advance authorization by the Con- 
gress, announced their approval of an 
8-point “agreement on principles” to govern 
the negotiation of a new Panama Canal 
Treaty. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 120, pt. 
3, p. 2998.) 

Stripped of its ambiguities, contradictions 
and fallacies, this Kissinger-Tack diplomatic 
trick is a blue-print for an abject surrender 
of U.S. treaty-based sovereign rights, power, 
and authority over our most strategic water- 
way, which, if not blocked, is certain to open 
a Pandora’s box of difficulties. The resulting 
problems would involve the treaty rights of 
Great Britain and Colombia as well as the 
interests of maritime nations that use the 
canal and have to pay tolls. Some of these 
countries are already delving into the situ- 
ation and will undoubtedly take steps to 
protect their interests. 

In an address before the center for Inter- 
American relations at New York on March 
19, 1974, Ambassador-at-Large Ellsworth 
Bunker, Chief Negotiator for the Panama 
Canal Treaty, explained the rationale of ad- 
ministration policy in the canal negotiations. 
His statement of concern was consonant with 
the joint statement of principles initialed 
by Secretary of State Kissinger at Panama 
on February 7, 1974. (Strategic Review, sum- 
mer 1974, P.G.) 

Ambassador Bunker asserted that the con- 
sent of the Panamanian people to the U.S. 
presence in the Canal Zone had been re- 
duced to unacceptable levels. He believes 
that successful operation of the canal by the 
United States requires a higher level of ac- 
ceptance by Panama, and that this accept- 
ance can be negotiated. He thinks it nec- 
essary to that end to revise the objection- 
able provisions of the 1903 Treaty which con- 
veyed the Canal Zone to the United States, 

Ambassador Bunker accepts at face value 
the allegations of the Torrijos Government of 
Panama that the Canal Zone constitutes an 
intolerable division of Panama by a foreign 
sovereignty exercising full powers in the 
Zone, that the condition was imposed seven- 
ty years ago but is now archaic, that the 
United States can operate and defend the 
Canal while the Canal Zone territory is re- 
turned to the full jurisdiction of Panama, 
and that a treaty to accomplish the change 
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will restore cooperation between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama. 

The Bunker analysis did not note the 
quality of the government of Panama, repre- 
senting the usurpation of power by the com- 
mander of the national guard and displace- 
ment of the elected president of the repub- 
lic. It did not note that the regime is closely 
alined with the Castro government in Cuba 
and with other left-wing forces in Latin 
America hostile to the United States. It 
did not explain that the decline of accept- 
ance of the U.S. presence by Panama is the 
product of mob manipulation by forces de- 
termined to compel U.S. withdrawal from the 
Canal Zone. 

In sum, the Bunker thesis treats the in- 
spired attacks of Marxist-Leninist radicals as 
the voice of the people, It assumes that these 
attacks on the U.S. Canal Zone can be mod- 
erated with benefit to canal operations by 
giving the zone territory back to Panama. 
But these premises lack credibility. The ap- 
parent aim of the government of Panama is 
not to improve relation with the United 
States but to take the canal. While we agree 
that cordial relations with Panama are de- 
sirable, we do not believe the State Depart- 
ment prescription represents a prudent ap- 
proach to that relationship. 

As to the appeal so often made to North 
American idealism and generosity to “re- 
turn” the Canal Zone to Panama, what are 
the facts? That country prior to November 3, 
1903, was a part of Colombia, from which it 
seceded, It did this only after years of frus- 
trated waiting for Colombia to arrange for 
constructing that canal at the Panama site. 

When Isthmian leaders saw the long 
hoped for project endangered by the threat- 
ened construction of the Isthmian Canal at 
Nicaragua, Panama declared its independ- 
ence and the United States then made the 
treaty with Panama instead of Colombia. 

When construction started in 1904, the ju- 
bilation of the Panamanian people was prac- 
tically unanimous. Their extensive employ- 
ment and other income from Canal Zone 
sources now totals about $187,490,000 annu- 
ally, giving Panama the highest per capita 
income in Central America. 

What is the basis for Panamanian de- 
mands for the “return” of the Canal Zone to 
Panama? Its jurisdiction over the territory 
was brief—from November 3, 1903, to Febru- 
ary 26, 1904, a period of three months and 23 
days. If the Zone is to be given to any coun- 
try it should be Colombia; but the Congress 
would be just adamant in opposing such 
proposal as it is to giving it to Panama. 

The President of the United States, in a 
mistaken gesture of friendship on advice of 
the State Department, on September 14, 1960, 
after the adjournment of the Congress and 
in disregard of a resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 382 
to 12 in opposition to the display of the 
Panama flag in the Zone, directed that it 
be flown at one place as “visual evidence” 
of Panama’s “titular sovereignty” over it. 

Instead of improving relations with Pana- 
ma this action served to widen the breach 
in our judicial structure caused by the 1936 
and 1955 treaties, with the predicted results 
that turbulent political elements in Panama 
would interpret such display as admission by 
the United States of full Panamanian sov- 
ereignty. Today, Panama flags are flying 
from one end of the zone to the other equal 
with those of the United States, even on such 
vital structures as the locks, thus serving to 
prolong agitation for full Panamanian con- 
trol. 


Most certainly, these flags should be re- 
moved. For the flag has only one meaning 
and that is sovereignty. The only flag that 
should fiy in the zone is that of the United 
States. 
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What is meant by “titular sovereignty?” 
This term has a long history going back to 
Secretary of State Hay and Secretary of War 
Taft, who, in unfortunate uses of language 
recognized that by the terms of the 1903 
treaty Panama retains a “titular sovereignty” 
over the Canal Zone. 

Actually, no such phrase can be found in 
that treaty. Neither a Secretary of State nor 
any other Government official had the au- 
thority then or at any time to imply any 
curtailment whatsoever of the total sov- 
ereign rights, power, and authority of the 
United States in the Canal Zone as defined 
in the 1903 treaty. Any abridgement involv- 
ing the disposal of territory or other prop- 
erty of the United States without prior au- 
thorization by both Houses of the Congress 
is not valid. 

At best, “titular sovereignty” can only 
mean a reyersionary interest on the part of 
Panama in the sole event that the United 
States should abandon the Canal or fail to 
meet its treaty obligations for its “perpetual” 
operation. Despite my repeated requests, the 
State Department has failed to define the 
term “titular sovereignty” which failure has 
added to the public confusion affecting the 
question of Canal Zone control. 

As previously stated, there are only two 
basic issues regarding the Panama Canal: 
1. Continued undiluted U.S. sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone; and 2. The major moderniza- 
tion of the existing canal. All other matters, 
however important, including the exten- 
Sively propagandized sea level proposal are 
asserted to be irrelevant. (H. Rept. No. 92~ 
1629, p. 36.) They only serve to delay and 
confuse the proper solution, with resulting 
inconvenience to the users of the canal and 
those who operate it. 

As to whether the United States should 
surrender its sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
to Panama, there is no doubt as to how our 
people stand. Following a national TV debate 
on this question on March 15 1973 over the 
advocate program, more than 12,000 viewers 
reported, with 86 percent of them against 
any surrender. In recent months, my own 
correspondence from 48 of the United States 
and abroad, including Panama itself, is al- 
most unanimously opposed. 

As said on other occasions, I can think of 
no better way to bring about another time- 
wasting confrontation with the Congress 
than to send to it a treaty calling for the sur- 
render to Panama of U.S. Canal Zone terri- 
tory. In such event, the Congress, in the exer- 
cise of its constitutional responsibility (U.S. 
Constitution, Act. IV, Sec. 3, Clause 2) will 
dispose of any pact of intended subservience 
where it belongs—in the waste basket. 

The U.S. policy of exclusive sovereign con- 
trol over the Canal Zone and canal is based 
upon realities, including treaties with Great 
Britain, Panama and Colombia. For the 
United States to assume the obligation of 
operating and defending the canal after sur- 
render of sovereignty over its protective 
frame of the Canal Zone would place our 
government in the position of having grave 
responsibility without requisite authority, 
which is unthinkable. 

I suggest that to enter such negotiations 
today is a serious abandonment of U.S. au- 
thority and responsibility. To confide this 
crucial waterway to the nominal control of 
a small country which is {ll-qualified to 
administer or defend it is an act of great 
power irresponsibility. If Great Britain had, 
in 1951, asserted the world interest in Suez 
and committed military forces to defend 
that interest, the canal would not have 
been closed but would today be a lively 
artery of commerce bringing great tributory 
benefit to the people of Egypt. Our people 
do not wish to have a Suez situation at 
Panama. 
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The operation of the Canal by the United 
States on an extraterritorial basis, as has 
been proposed, in a land of endless intrigue 
and turmoil, could only result in endless 
conflicts and recriminations. 

In additional, it would remove an “island” 
of stability in the isthmus that has often 
served as a haven of refuge for Panamanian 
leaders seeking to escape assassination. One 
of the most recent users of the Canal Zone 
as an asylum was Señora Torrijos, the wife 
of Panama’s chief of government, during 
an attempt to depose her husband while 
he was out of his country. Most certainly, the 
Congress will never appropriate huge funds 
for any major canal project in an area that 
the United States does not control. 

The give-aways contemplated in the pre- 
viously mentioned “agreement on principles” 
for negotiation of a new canal treaty were 
not authorized by the Congress. They are 
obvious attempted usurpations of power that 
must be put down. 

Recent State Department attitudes as re- 
gards the sovereignty issue can have no rea- 
sonable interpretation as an honest effort to 
ease tensions. Its officials know that Dicta- 
tor Torrijon has publicly proclaimed his 
esteem for the Red regime in Cuba, ex- 
pressed his admiration for the Soviets, and 
openly threatened violence against the Canal 
Zone, This is the strong man of the pro- 
Soviet defacto government of Panama to 
which self-proclaimed liberals in the State 
Department seek to surrender U.S. sover- 
eignty over the zone; and this, without even 
stipulating any terms for Panama to pay for 
the billions spent by the U.S. taxpayers on 
the canal enterprise and its defense. 

As for the major modernization of the ex- 
isting canal, this work was authorized in 
1939 under existing treaty provisions and 
hailed as the largest single engineering proj- 
ect in the world. Started in 1940, it was sus- 
pended in 1942 because of more urgent war 
needs after expending more than $76,000,- 
000, mainly for huge excavations at Gatun 
and Miraflores for larger locks, which are 
usable. When to this sum are added $95,- 
000,000 spent on enlarging Gaillard Cut 
from 300 to 500 feet, the total already ap- 
plied toward major modernization of the 
canal is more than $171,000,000. 

During World War II there was developed 
in the Panama Canal organization, as a result 
of war experience, the first comprehensive 
solution of the canal operational problems 
derived from demonstrated needs, known as 
the terminal lake-third locks plan, which 
won the approval of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as a postwar project. Most signifi- 
cantly, this plan does not require a new 
treaty with Panama, which is a paramount 
consideration (Cong. Record. July 24, 1939, 
p. 9834). 

Legislation for it, now pending in both 
Senate and House, has strong support among 
Panama Canal pilots, who know canal oper- 
ational needs at first hand, important ship- 
ping interests, engineers, ecologists, naviga- 
tors, leading patriotic, civic, fraternal, and 
labor groups, including the national organi- 
gations of the A.F.L.—C.I.O. moreover, the 
plan will preserve the fresh water barrier 
between the oceans thus preventing the in- 
festations of the Atlantic Ocean with the 
poisonous Pacific sea snake and voracious 
crown of thorns starfish. 

When this iong overdue work is resumed, 
its economic and other advantages to the 
isthmus and interoceanic commerce will be 
so obvious that current agitations should 
vanish like a tropical fog in the morning 
sun. In addition it could be the occasion for 
helping Panama by building a bridge over the 
Atlantic end of the canal to correspond with 
that across the Pacific end at Balboa and aid- 
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ing in the relocation or extension of the 
Panama free zone in Colon to Panamanian 
territory east of the U.S. Canal Zone. 

Historically, the Caribbean has long been 
a focal area of conflict because its location 
is strategic. Today, Soviet power has Cuba, 
Soviet submarines cruise regularly in nearby 
waters, and a main Soviet objective is di- 
rected toward wresting control of the Pan- 
ama Canal from the United States making 
it a pawn in international power politics. 
Thus, the real issue in the Canal Zone sover- 
eignty question is not United States control 
versus Panamanian but continued undiluted 
U.S. sovereignty over the zone versus U.S.S.R. 
control; and these are the issues that should 
be recognized in the Congress and the na- 
tion. Their importance is shown by the in- 
troduction in both the Senate and House of 
strongly supported resolutions in opposition 
to any surrender. In addition, the legislatures 
of the states, acting in their highest sover- 
eign capacities, have started to adopt resolu- 
tions calling upon their delegations in the 
Congress to oppose the projected give-away. 
Recent examples are Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, and Maryland. 

The elements in the country and State 
Department that most loudly advocate sur- 
render of the Canal Zone to Panama are 
precisely those that urged U.S. support for 
Communist Mao Tse-Tung in China with the 
claim that he was only a mild “agrarian re- 
former" and later urged the installation of 
Fidel Castro in Cuba while ridiculing evi- 
dence that he was a red revolutionary. 

What is needed now is prompt action in 
the Congress on pending measures concern- 
ing sovereignty and modernization. This will 
quickly clear up the present confused atmos- 
phere as regards U.S. control over the Canal 
Zone and lead to resumption of work on the 
needed increase of capacity and operational 
improvements. When completed, the latter 
will provide—at least cost—the best canal 
for the transit of vessels—practicable of 
achievement and greatly increase its concen- 
trational capabilities for our naval forces. 
This will be of increasing importance as the 
numbers of our naval vessels go down to- 
ward their pre-World War II level. 

Thus to get on with our great responsibil- 
ity and obligation to enlarge the Panama 
Canal and improve its operations, we must 
be uncompromisingly emphatic in declar- 
ing that our answer to any proposed abroga- 
tion or curtailment of complete U.S. sover- 
eign control over the Canal Zone is a re- 
sounding no; and we shall say it again, again, 
and again—no! 

The United States has dallied too long 
over futile hopes of accommodating ideo- 
logical hostility. We can have the respect of 
our neighbors only when we show a proper 
regard for our own rights and interests and 
a steadfastness in providing the service to 
world commerce which we have undertaken 
in Panama. (Strategic Review, Spring 1974, 
pp. 42-3.) 

As our Latin neighbors are governed by 
reasonable men, it does not impose too 
heavy a burden on United States diplomacy 
to ask that it sustain the reasonable premise 
that U.S. sovereignty in the Canal Zone is 
essential to the continuing operation of the 
canal. The interests of all our neighbors, in- 
cluding Panama, and of more distant coun- 
tries are thereby best served. 

Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes 
had this in mind when on December 15, 
1923 the Panamanian Ambassador raised the 
issue of sovereignty. The Secretary informed 
the Ambassador that, “Our country would 
never recede from the position which it had 
taken in the note of Secretary Hay in 1904. 
This Government could not, and would not, 
enter into any discussion affecting its full 
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right to deal with the Canal Zone and to 
the exclusion of any sovereign rights or au- 
thority on the part of Panama....It was an 
absolute futility for the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment to expect any American adminis- 
tration, no matter what it was, any Presi- 
dent or any Secretary of State, ever to sur- 
render any part of these rights which the 
United States had acquired under the 
Treaty of 1903.” 

Secretary of State Hughes recognized that 
the acquired U.S. sovereignty was essential 
to operation of the canal and must endure 
as long as the canal endures. His policy is 
the right policy today, as it was then. 

The United States came to this strategic 
part of the world not for gold or conquest, 
as the conquistadores had come before them, 
The United States came only to do a job 
where others had failed. The French had 
tried to build another Suez with little un- 
derstanding that the problem was entirely 
different. They left behind a record of bank- 
ruptcy and failure. The United States, with 
the vigor of a rising young nation that had 
just finished spanning its twin coasts with 
railroad track, had the vision and the genius 
to put together the diplomatic engineering 
financial and organizational resources nec- 
essary to overcome all obstacles. 

In short the United States had made the 
Panama Canal with its protective frame of 
the Canal Zone a symbol of its achieyement. 
It is part of the great heritage of our Nation. 
It is representative of the “can-do” psy- 
chology that sustains our national conscious- 
ness and underpins the national morale. It 
is a lifeline of trade and of national security. 

If we hand over this territory in response 
to unreasonable demands at Panama and 
the clamor of our Marxist enemies we will 
pass a watershed in our history. One more 
turning point will mark the decline of a 
great Nation. 


H. Res. 804 


Whereas United States diplomatic repre- 
sentatives are presently engaged in negotia- 
tions with representatives of the de facto 
Revolutionary Government of Panama, under 
a declared purpose to surrender to Panama, 
now or on some future date, United States 
sovereign rights and treaty obligations, as de- 
fined below, to maintain, operate, protect, 
and otherwise govern the United States- 
owned canal and its protective frame of the 
Canal Zone, herein designated as the “canal” 
and the “zone”, respectively, situated within 
the Isthmus of Panama; and 

Whereas title to and ownership of the 
Canal Zone, under the right “in perpetuity” 
to exercise sovereign control thereof, were 
vested absolutely in the United States and 
recognized to have been so vested in certain 
solemnly ratified treaties by the United 
States with Great Britain, Panama, and Co- 
lumbia, to wit: 

(1) The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
under which the United States adopted the 
principles of the Convention of Constan- 
tinople of 1888 as the rules for operation, 
regulation, and management of the canal; 
and 

(2) The Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 
between the Republic of Panama and the 
United States, by the terms of which the 
Republic of Panama granted full sovereign 
rights, power, and authority in perpetuity to 
the United States over the zone for the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the canal to the en- 
tire exclusion of the exercise by the Republic 
of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
power, or authority; and 

(3) The Thomson-Urrutia Treaty of April 
6, 1914, proclaimed March 30, 1922, between 
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the Republic of Colombia and the United 
States, under which the Republic of Colom- 
bia recognized that the title to the canal and 
the Panama Railroad is vested “entirely and 
absolutely” in the United States which treaty 
granted important rights in the use of the 
canal and railroads to Colombia; and 

Whereas the United States, in addition to 
having so acquired title to and ownership of 
the Canal Zone, purchased all privately 
owned land and property in the zone, from 
individual owners, making the zone the most 
costly United States territorial possession; 
and 

Whereas the United States since 1903 has 
continuously occupied and exercised sover- 
eign control over the zone, constructed the 
canal, and, since 1914, for a period of sixty 
years, operated the canal in a highly efficient 
manner without interruption, under the 
terms of the above-mentioned treaties there- 
by honoring their obligations, at reasonable 
toll rates to the ships of all nations without 
discrimination; and 

Whereas from 1904 through June 30, 1971, 
the United States made a total investment 
in the canal, including defense, at a cost to 
the taxpayers of the United States of over 
$5,695,745,000; and 

Whereas Panama has, under the terms of 
the 1903 treaty and the 1936 and 1955 re- 
visions thereof, been adequately compensated 
for the rights it granted to the United States, 
in such significantly beneficial manner that 
said compensation and correlated benefits 
has constituted the major portion of the 
economy of Panama giving it the highest per 
capita income in all of Central America; and 

Whereas the canal is of vital and impera- 
tive importance to hemispheric defense and 
to the security of the United States and 
Panama; and 

Whereas approximately 70 per centum of 
canal traffic either originates or terminates 
in United States ports, making the con- 


tinued operation of the canal by the United 


States vital to its economy; and 

Whereas the present negotiations, and a 
recently disclosed statement of “principles 
of agreement” by our treaty negotiator, Am- 
bassador Ellsworth Bunker, and Panamanian 
Foreign Minister Juan Tack, Panama treaty 
negotiator constitute a clear and present 
danger to hemispheric security and the suc- 
cessful operation of the canal by the United 
States under its treaty obligations; and 

Whereas the present treaty negotiations are 
being conducted by our diplomatic represen- 
tatives under a cloak of unwarranted secrecy, 
thus withholding from our people and their 
representatives in Congress information vital 
to the security of the United States and its 
legitimate aconomic development; and 

Whereas the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, on February 2, 1960, adopted 
House Concurrent Resolution 459, Eighty- 
sixth Congress, reaffirming the sovereignty 
of the United States over the zone territory 
by the overwhelming vote of three hundred 
and eighty-two to twelve, thus demonstrat- 
ing the firm determination of our people 
that the United States maintain its indis- 
pensable sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
the canal and the zone; and 

Whereas under article IV, section 3, clause 
2 of the United States Constitution, the 
power to dispose of territory or other prop- 
erty of the United States is specifically 
vested in the Congress, which includes the 
House of Representatives: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That is it the sense of the House 
of Representatives that: 

(1) The Government of the United States 
should maintain and protect its sovereign 
rights and jurisdiction over the canal and 
zone, and should in no way cede, dilute, 
forfeit, negotiate, or transfer any of these 
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sovereign rights, power, authority, jurisdic- 
tion, territory, or property that are indis- 
pensably necessary for the protection and se- 
curity of the United States and the entire 
Western Hemisphere; and 

(2) That there be no relinquishment or 
surrender of any presently vested United 
States sovereign right, power, or authority 
or property, tangible or intangible, except by 
treaty authorized by the Congress and duly 
ratified by the United States; and 

(3) That there be no recession to Panama, 
or other divestiture of any United States- 
owned property, tangible or intangible, with- 
out prior authorization by the Congress 
(House and Senate), as provided in article 
IV, section 3, clause 2 of the United States 
Constitution. 


H.R. 1517 
A bill to provide for the increase of capacity 
and the improvement of operations of the 
Panama Canal, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Panama Canal 
Modernization Act". 

Sec. 2. (a) The Governor of the Canal 
Zone, under the supervision of the Secretary 
of the Army, is authorized and directed to 
prosecute the work necessary to increase the 
capacity and improve the operations of the 
Panama Canal through the adaptation of. 
the Third Locks project set forth in the 
report of the Governor of the Panama Canal, 
dated February 24, 1939 (House Document 
Numbered 210, Seventy-sixth Congress), and 
authorized to be undertaken by the Act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409; Public Num- 
bered 391, Seventy-sixth Congress), with 
usable lock dimensions of one hundred and 
forty feet by one thousand two hundred feet 
by not less than forty-five feet, and includ- 
ing the following: elimination of the Pedro 
Miguel Locks, and consolidation of all Pacific 
locks near Agua Dulce in new lock structures 
to correspond with the locks capacity at 
Gatun, raise the summit water level to its 
optimum height of approximately ninety- 
two feet, and provide a summit-level lake 
anchorage at the Pacific end of the canal, to- 
gether with such appurtenant structures, 
works, and facilities, and enlargements or 
improvements of existing channels, struc- 
tures, works, and facilities, as may be 
deemed necessary, at an estimated total cost 
not to exceed $950,000,000, which is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for this pur- 
pose: Provided, however, That the initial ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1974 shall not 
exceed $45,000,000. 

(b) The provisions of the second sentence 
and the second paragraph of the Act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409; Public Num- 
bered 391, Seventy-sixth Congress), shall ap- 
ply with respect to the work authorized by 
subsection (a) of this section. As used in 
such Act, the terms “Governor of the Panama 
Canal", “Secretary of War”, and “Panama 
Railroad Company” shall be held and con- 
sidered to refer to the “Governor of the 
Canal Zone”, “Secretary of the Army”, and 
“Panama Canal Company”, respectively, for 
the purposes of this Act. 

(c) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Governor of the Canal Zone may 
act and exercise his authority as President 
of the Panama Canal Company and may util- 
ize the services and facilities of that com- 
pany. 

Sec. 3. (a) There ts hereby established a 
board, to be known as the “Panama Canal 
Advisory and Inspection Board” (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Board"’). 

(b) The Board shall be composed of five 
members who are citizens of the United 
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States of America. Members of the Board 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
as follows: 

(1) one member from private life, experi- 
enced and skilled in private business (includ- 
ing engineering) ; 

(2) two members from private life, experi- 
enced and skilled in the science of engineer- 
ing; 

(3) one member who is a commissioned 
officer of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army (retired); and 

(4) one member who is a commissioned 
officer of the line, United States Navy (re- 
tired). 

(c) The President shall designate as Chair- 
man of the Board one of the members ex- 
perienced and skilled in the science of en- 
gineering. 

(d) The President shall fill each vacancy 
on the Board in the same manner as the orig- 
inal appointment. 

(e) The Board shall cease to exist on that 
date designated by the President as the date 
on which its work under this Act is com- 
pleted. 

(f) The Chairman of the Board shall be 
paid basic pay at the rate provided for level 
IIL of the Executive Schedule in section 5313 
of title 5, United States Code. The other 
members of the Board appointed from pri- 
vate life shall be paid basic pay at a per 
annum rate which is $500 less than the rate 
of basic pay of the Chairman. The members 
of the Board who are retired officers of the 
United States Army and the United States 
Navy each shall be paid at a rate of basic 
pay which, when added to his pay as a re- 
tired officer, will establish his total rate of 
pay from the United States at a per annum 
rate which is $500 less than the rate of basic 
pay of the Chairman. 

(g) The Board shall appoint, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, a Secretary and such other 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out 
its functions and activities and shall fix their 
rates of basic pay in accordance with chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title, relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates. The Secretary and other 
personnel of the Board shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Board. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Board is authorized and 
directed to study and review all plans and 
designs for the Third Locks project referred 
to in section 2(a) of this Act, to make on- 
the-site studies and inspections of the Third 
Locks project, and to obtain current infor- 
mation on all phases of planning and con- 
struction with respect to such project. The 
Governor of the Canal Zone shall furnish 
and make available to the Board at all times 
current information with respect to such 
plans, designs, and construction. No con- 
struction work shall be commenced at any 
stage of the Third Locks project unless the 
changes and modifications of such plans and 
designs, have been submitted by the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone to, and have had the 
prior approval of, the Board. The Board shall 
report promptly to the Governor of the Canal 
Zone the results of its studies and reviews of 
all plans and designs, including changes and 
modifications thereof, which have been sub- 
mitted to the Board by the Governor of the 
Canal Zone, together with its approval or 
disapproval thereof, or its recommendations 
for changes or modifications thereof, and its 
reasons therefor. 

(b) The Board shall submit to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress an annual report 
covering its activities and functions under 
this Act and the progress of the work on the 
Third Locks project and may submit, in its 
discretion, interim reports to the President 
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and to the Congress with respect to these 
matters. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of conducting all 
studies, reviews, inquiries, and investigations 
deemed necessary by the Board in carrying 
out its functions and activities under this 
Act, the Board is authorized to utilize any 
official reports, documents, data, and papers 
in the possession of the United States Gov- 
ernment and its officials; and the Board is 
given power to designate and authorize any 
member, or other personnel, of the Board, 
to administer oaths and affirmations, sub- 
pena witnesses, take evidence, procure infor- 
mation and data, and require the production 
of any books, papers, or other documents and 
records which the Board may deem relevant 
or material to the performance of the func- 
tions and activities of the Board. Such at- 
tendance of witnesses, and the production 
of documentary evidence, may be required 
from any place in the United States, or any 
territory, or any other area under the control 
or jurisdiction of the United States, includ- 
ing the Canal Zone. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out its functions and 
activities under this Act, the Board is au- 
thorized to obtain the services of experts 
and consultants or organizations thereof in 
accordance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, at rates not in excess of $200 
per diem. 

Sec. 7. Upon request of the Board, the head 
of any department, age™.cy, or establishment 
in the executive branch of tho Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to detail, on a reim- 
bursable or nonreimbursable basis, for such 
period or periods as may be agreed upon by 
the Board and the head of the department, 
agency, or establishment concerned, any of 
the personnel of such department, agency, 
or establishment to assist the Board in carry- 
ing out its functions and activities under 
this Act. 

Sec. 8. The Board may use the United 
States mails in the same manner and upon 
the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

Sec. 9. The Administrator of General Sery- 
ices or the President of the Panama Canal 
Company, or both, shall provide, on a reim- 
bursable basis, such administrative support 
services for the Board as the Board may 
request. 

Sec. 10. The Board may make expenditures 
for travel and subsistence expenses of mem- 
bers and personnel of the Board in accord- 
ance with chapter 57 of title 5, United States 
Code, for rent of quarter: at the seat of 
government and in the Canal Zone, and for 
such printing and bindin; as the Board 
deems necessary to carry out effectively its 
functions and activities under this Act. 

Sec. 11, All expenses of the Board shall be 
allowed and paid upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor appro »d by the 
Chairman of the Board or by such other 
member or employee of the Board as the 
Chairman may designate. 

Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Board each fiscal year 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
its functions and activities under this Act. 

Sec. 13. Any provision of the Act of August 
11, 1939 (54 Stat. 1409; Public Numbered 391, 
Seventy-sixth Congress), or of any other 
statute, inconsistent with any provision of 
this Act is superseded, for the purposes of 
this Act, to the extent of such inconsistency. 


MILITARY JUSTICE SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. Davis) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, some days ago, my colleague, 
Congresswoman SCHROEDER, of Colorado, 
acclaimed the nomination of Justice Wil- 
liam Erickson of her home State to the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals. Justice 
Erickson is indeed an eminent jurist; his 
nomination honors him and honors the 
court on which he will serve. 


She also used the occasion, however, 
to lambaste the military justice system 
with a number of timeworn and tired 
criticisms which paint the system as a 
medieval anachronism which denies our 
servicemen and women the fair and 
equitable treatment guaranteed citizens 
of this Nation by the Constitution. I be- 
lieve her comments in this regard were 
unfair. They were unfair to Justice 
Erickson’s predecessors and colleagues 
now on the bench of the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals—learned and dedicated 
members of the legal profession who 
have fashioned a framework for a speedy 
and truly equitable criminal justice sys- 
tem for the military through their judi- 
cial decisions. 


Her remarks were unfair to the Con- 
gress, which has enacted the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice and the Military 
Justice Act of 1968 to deal with criticisms 
which had been leveled at military jus- 
tice in the past—criticisms which be- 
fore these landmark enactments were 
often justified. And her remarks were 
unfair to the thousands of citizens in the 
military—military commanders, military 
lawyers, and the common soldier—who 
have worked to make the. system fair, 
just, and effective. 


The Founding Fathers recognized the 
wisdom and necessity of providing a sys- 
tem of military justice separate and 
apart from the civilian criminal courts. 
The Supreme Court recently had oc- 
casion to recognize and reaffirm this 
truth. The justices held that— 

[T]he military is, by necessity, a spe- 
cialized society separate from civilian so- 
ciety. We have also recognized that the mili- 
tary has, again by necessity, developed laws 
and traditions of its own during its long 
history. The differences between the mili- 
tary and civilian communities result from 
the fact that, “it is the primary business of 
armies and navies to fight or be ready to 
fight wars should the occasion arise . . 

[The Uniform Code of Military Justice] 
cannot be equated to a civilian criminal 
code. It regulates aspects of the conduct 
of members of the military which in the 
civilian sphere are left unregulated. . . 

[Note the] relationship of the Govern- 
ment to members of the Military. It is not 
only that of law-giver to citizen, but also 
that of employer to employee. Indeed, unlike 
the civilian situation, the Government is 
often employer, landlord, provisioner and 
lawgiver rolled into one. That relationship 
also refiects the different purposes of the two 
communities. 


This is why there is a separate mili- 
tary justice system. This is why the mili- 
tary courts are not integrated into the 
Federal judiciary. Military life is dif- 
ferent from civilian life. Military law 
is different from Civilian law—and it 
must be so if the military is to be ready 
to perform the duty which we citizens 
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expect and demand that it perform: the 
defense of the Nation. 

None of this is to say that the soldier 
or seaman or airman is any less a citi- 
zen than any of us, or that he forfeits 
his constitutional rights when he is 
called to answer before the court-mar- 
tial. The Supreme Court said some 20 
years ago that— 

Military courts, like the State courts, have 
the same responsibilities as do the Federal 
courts to protect a person from violation 
of his constitutional rights. 


The Court of Military Appeals—which 
was so poorly served in the remarks of 
my colleague from Colorado—has long 
since embraced this very same view— 
that— 

The protections of the Bill of Rights, ex- 
cept those expressly or by necessary implica- 
tion inapplicably, are available to members 
of our armed forces. 


These words translate into a military 
criminal justice system which is speedier 
than the civilian courts, which is more 
open and less secretive than the civilian 
system, which give defendants greater 
access to legal counsel, and which has a 
more liberal and effective appeal system. 
Look at what the military defendant is 
guaranteed under the Uniform Code: 

He has an absolute right against self- 
incrimination. No military man or 
woman suspected of a crime need answer 
any question directed to him, without 
qualification. Long before the Supreme 
Court demanded that a criminal sus- 
pect be warned of his rights prior to a 
police interrogation, the Uniform Code 
demanded a warning of the right to 
silence before any military suspect could 
be interrogated. Of course, a military sus- 
pect has the right to free legal counsel 
before being questioned. 

Before any military trial, the military 
defendant and his lawyer have the right 
to see all the evidence the prosecution 
will use at trial. They are entitled to 
know who the prosecution witnesses will 
be and what they will testify. Civilian 
criminal courts have no discovery right 
with such a broad scope. In all felony 
cases in the military, there is a formal 
pretrial investigation at which the de- 
fendant and his lawyer are present, and 
in which they fully participate—stark 
contrast to a secret civilian grand jury 
hearing from which a defendant and his 
lawyer are excluded and the contents of 
which he is not entitled to see. 


Confinement of a military defendant 
before trial is only allowed under very 
limited circumstances. It is indeed true 
that the military defendant has no 
“right to bail,” if by this we mean the 
“right” to pay an exorbitant fee for a 
bail bond. But if he is in pretrial con- 
finement, there are procedures by which 
he may apply for release from confine- 
ment and seek review of long continued 
pretrial confinement or denial of a re- 
quest for release. He can also apply to 
have post-trial confinement deferred 
until all appeals are completed. The 
military’s lack of money bail in no way 
means that the military defendant lacks 
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the ability to secure his release from 
pre- and post-trial confinement. 

Speedy trial is demanded in the mili- 
tary justice system. The Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals demands that if a defend- 
ant is confined before trial, he must be 
tried within 90 days. Likewise, once a 
trial is completed, the case must be acted 
on and forwarded to the appellate courts 
within 90 days if the defendant is con- 
fined. If the Government fails to meet 
these time standards, the case is dis- 
missed. No civilian court demands that 
anything near these time standards be 
met. 

The Court of Military Appeals de- 
mands that any military officer who au- 
thorizes a search for and seizure of crim- 
inal evidence must have the same “prob- 
able cause to search” that a civilian 
magistrate must have before issuing a 
search warrant. The same judicial scru- 
tiny and the same standards apply in 
both the military and civilian systems. 
The military still has its barracks in- 
spections—it always has and probably 
always will. But again, the military 
courts refuse to allow these inspections 
to be a ruse for a search for criminal evi- 
dence. The military law reports have nu- 
merous examples of this principle— 
while the military commander can in- 
spect, he cannot search for criminal evi- 
dence under the guise of inspecting. 

Every serious militarv case receives 
automatic appellate review. There is no 
need to apply, no need to assign errors 
to the appeal court, no need to demand 
a transcript—the appeal is automatic. 
The appeal is free. Appellate defense 
counsel is provided—free of charge. To 
oversee, to supervise the military appel- 
late system is the Court of Military Ap- 
peals—composed of civilians, not military 
men—the members of which serve only 
upon the advise and consent of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Look at what 
this court had demanded for the military 
defendant. Look at what the Uniform 
Code provides for him. This is not a 
system to be ashamed of, but one which 
deserves our praise. 

It is apparent after cataloging these 
safeguards guaranteed the military de- 
fendant that the military criminal jus- 
tice system is not one that lags behind 
the civilian system, but one that leads it 
in many ways. It was over 15 years after 
the enactment of article 31 of the Uni- 
form Code—the mandatory requirement 
that a military suspect be warned of his 
rights before auestioning—that the Su- 
preme Court adopted a mandatory warn- 
ing requirement in Miranda against 
Arizona. 

Almost 3 years after the Court of 
Military Appeals made the concept of 
“speedy trials” concrete with its man- 
datory 90-day trial rule where the ac- 
cused is in pretrial confinement, the 
Senate just last week passed legislation 
which would apply similar standards to 
criminal prosecutions in the Federal 
civilian courts. 

In its “Standards Relating to Dis- 
covery and Procedure Before Trial,” the 
American Bar Association recommends 
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“more permissive discovery practices 
than are [now] provided by applicable 
law in any jurisdiction in the United 
States” as a means to “correct general 
dissatisfaction with criminal litigation.” 
These are standards approved by the 
ABA in 1970—nearly 20 years after the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice adopt- 
ed the pretrial discovery rule of full dis- 
closure of the prosecution's case to a mil- 
itary defendant before trial. The military 
justice system leads, not follows. Who 
knows what other procedural or substan- 
tive safeguards now a part of the mili- 
tary justice system will at some later 
date be adopted by the civilian courts 
and applied to all citizens of our coun- 
try? 

When Justice Erickson begins his serv- 
ice on the Court of Military Appeals, the 
“sensitivity for the constitutional rights 
of those prosecuted” which my colleague 
from Colorado so rightly attributes to 
him will meet a similar sensitivity and 
respect on the part of his colleagues on 
the bench, on the part of the military 
attorneys who appear before him, and 
indeed it will be evident in the cases he 
hears. So many of the military attorneys 
he will see—nearly all of the appellate 
trial attorneys in the services—are 
young lawyers who will “serve their 
tour’—be it in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marines, or Coast Guard—then 
return to civilian life. 

Incidentally, I am convinced that the 
reason these bright young lawyers leave 
is in part due to the failure of Congress 
to enact legislation which would provide 
them additional compensation. These at- 
torneys bring into the military the same 
values, the same education and back- 
ground, the same respect for law which 
their civilian counterparts take into ci- 
vilian practice. It is inaccurate and naive 
to think that a system peopled with and 
administered by lawyers of this character 
and background would be suffered by 
them to trample on the rights of defend- 
ants—their clients—whom they have 
sworn to defend. 

They work in a criminal justice system 
which they recognize is open, honest, 
fair, and in many respects a model for our 
civilian criminal courts. 


ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Roprno) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House is aware, the Committee on the 
Judiciary will be reporting a resolution, 
together with three articles of impeach- 
ment, impeaching Richard Nixon, Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It is currently the intention of the 
committee to seek a rule limiting other- 
wise germane amendments to the arti- 
cles when they reach the floor. 
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AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL CAM- 
PAIGN ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1974 


The SPEAKER per tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, my 
amendment makes only two changes in 
the amendment placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD last Friday by my col- 
leagues Representatives, UDALL, ANDER- 
SON, FOLEY, and CONABLE. 

Under their amendment, small private 
contributions to a candidate in the gen- 
eral election can be matched with dollar 
checkoff funds; and so can small contri- 
butions to the congressional campaign 
committees of each party up to $1 million 
per year. 

My amendment would in no way 
change the matching system in the their 
amendment as it applies to candidates. 
It would, however, make the congres- 
sional campaign committees of each ma- 
jor party eligible to receive up to $1 mil- 
lion per year directly from the dollar 
checkoff fund. Thus, the House and Sen- 
ate Democratic campaign committees 
would be eligible each year to receive a 
total of $1 million from the dollar check- 
off fund, and so would the House and 
Senate Republican campaign committees. 

These funds could be used only to make 
contributions to a congressional can- 
didate running in the general election. 

My amendment would further provide 
that notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion, the congressional campaign com- 
mittees would be allowed to make cam- 
paign contributions to each candidate 
in the general election of up to $10,000. 
This would allow, for example, both the 
Democratic and Republican campaign 
committees in the House to give each 
candidate from their party running in 
the general election a contribution of up 
to $10,000. The $10,000 per candidate, 
furthermore, could come from any com- 
bination of private and public funds as 
determined by the congressional cam- 
paign committee. In addition, the con- 
gressional campaign committees would 
remain free under section 608 to provide 
up to $5,000 to a candidate in the pri- 
mary election from funds raised privately 
by the campaign committee. 

The amendment follows: 

On page 78, line 4, add the following 
new subsections (d), (e) and (f) to Sec- 
tion 408. 

CONGRESSIONAL MATCHING PAYMENT ACCOUNT 

Sec. 408. (d) The analysis of subtitles at 
the beginning of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by substituting the 
following new Subtitle H: 

“Subtitle H. Financing of Federal Election 
Campaigns.” 

(e) The analysis of chapters at the be- 

ginning of subtitle H of the Internal Reve- 
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nue Code of 1954 is amended by adding at 

the end thereof the following: 

“Chapter 98. Congressional Matching Pay- 
ment Account.” 

(f) Subtitle H of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new chapter: 
“Chapter 98—CONGRESSIONAL MATCHING PAY- 

MENT ACCOUNT 


“Sec. 9051. SHORT TITLE 
“This chapter may be cited as the ‘Con- 
gressional Matching Payment Account Act.’ 


“Sec. 9052. DEFINITIONS 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) ‘authorized committee’ means the 
principal campaign committee of a candidate 
for federal office as designated under Sec- 
tion 302(f) of the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971; 

“(2) ‘contribution’ means a gift of money 
made by a written instrument which iden- 
tifies the person making the contribution by 
full name and mailing address, but does not 
include a subscription, loan, advance or de- 
posit of money, or a contribution of products 
or services; 

“(3) ‘eligible candidate’ means a candi- 
date for election to federal office who is 
eligible under section 9053, for payments 
under this title; 

“(4) ‘Federal office’ means the federal office 
of Senator, or Representative; 

“(5) ‘general election’ means any regu- 
larly scheduled or special election held for 
the purpose of electing a candidate to Fed- 
eral office; 

“(6) ‘matching account’ means the Con- 
gressional Matching Payment Account estab- 
lished under section 9057; 

“(7) ‘official political party committee’ 
means a political committee organized by 
the House or Senate members of any polit- 
ical party having more than 15 percent of 
the membership of either the House of Rep- 
resentatives or Senate of the United States 
and designated as an official political party 
committee by the appropriate House or Sen- 
ate caucus of the political party; 

(8) ‘qualified campaign expenses’ means 
only those campaign expenses incurred in 
behalf of a candidate for the use of: 

“(i) broadcasting stations to the extent 
that they represent direct charges for air- 
time; 

“(ii) newspapers, magazines and outdoor 
advertising facilities to the extent that they 
represent direct charges for advertising 
space; 

“(ili) direct mailings to the extent that 
they represent charges for postage; and 

“(iv) telephones to the extent that they 

represent lease and use charges for equip- 
ment. 
Provided, That qualified campaign expenses 
shall not include any payment which con- 
stitutes a violation of any law of the United 
States or of the state in which the expense is 
paid or incurred. 

“(9) ‘Representative’ means a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and the Dele- 
gates from the District of Columbia, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands. 


“Sec. 9053. ELIGIBILITY FoR PAYMENTS 

“(a) To be eligible to receive any pay- 
ments under section 9057 for use in connec- 
tion with his general election campaign, a 
candidate shall certify to the supervisory of- 
ficer that the candidate is the nominee of 
a political party for election to the federal 
Office of Representative or Senator or is 
otherwise qualified on the ballot as a candi- 
date in the general election for such office, 
and he and his authorized committees have 
received contributions for that campaign in 
the amount of 10 percent of the maximum 
amount he may spend in the general elec- 
tion under section 608(c): Provided, That no 
candidate in the general election for the 
office of Senator need raise more than 
$50,000. 
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“(b) To be eligible to receive any payments 
under section 9057 for use as campaign con- 
tributions an official political party commit- 
tee shall have its chairman certify to the 
supervisory officer its status as an official 
political party committee. 

“(c) In determining the amount of con- 
tributions received for purposes of subsec- 
tion (a) and of Section 9054(a) — 

“(1) no contribution received as a sub- 
scription, loan, advance, or deposit, or as a 
contribution of products or services, shall be 
taken into account; 

“(2) no contribution from any person shall 
be taken into account in the case of a can- 
didate to the extent that it exceeds $50 when 
added to the amount of all other contribu- 
tions made by that person to or for the 
benefit of that candidate in connection with 
his election campaign; 

“(3) no contribution from any person shall 
be taken into account unless the recipient 
submits to the supervisory officer at such 
times and in such form as the supervisory 
officer may require, a matching payments 
voucher. Such voucher shall include the full 
name of any person making a contribution 
together with the date, the exact amount of 
the contribution, the complete address of 
the contributor and such other information 
as the supervisory officer may require. 

“(4) no contribution from any person shall 
be taken into account in the case of a can- 
didate to the extent that it was received prior 
to June 1 of the calendar year in which the 
general election is held, or in the case of a 
special general election, to the extent that it 
was received prior to three months before 
the special general election is held. 

“(5) no contribution from any person shall 
be taken into account in the case of a can- 
didate to the extent that it was received by 
a candidate or his authorized committee in 
pursuit of an unsuccessful attempt to obtain 
his party’s nomination for the federal office 
being sought, 

“(d) Certification under this section shall 
be filed with the supervisory officer at the 
time required by the supervisory officer. 
“Sec. 9054. ENTITLEMENT TO PAYMENTS 

“(a) Every eligible candidate is entitled 
to payments in an amount which is equal to 
the amount of contributions received by that 
candidate subject to the provisions set forth 
in Section 9053. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), no candidate is entitled to 
the payment of any amount under this sec- 
tion which, when added to the total amount 
of any other payments made to him under 
this section exceeds the amount of thirty- 
three percent of the expenditure limitation 
applicable to him for his general election 
campaign under section 608(c). 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), no candidate shall be en- 
titled to receive any payments under this 
section prior to the date on which the nom- 
inating process is complete in the candi- 
date’s state for the federal office being sought 
in the general election, provided that in no 
event shall any funds be paid to any can- 
didate prior to June 1 of the calendar year 
in which the general election is held, or in 
the case of a special general election, prior 
to three months before the special general 
election is held. 

“(d) Each official political party committee 
is entitled to receive in a given calendar 
year an amount equal to $1 million when 
added to the amounts received by all other 
official political party committees of that 
political party during the calendar year. 

“(e) No campaign contributions made by 
an official political party committee to a 
Congressional candidate shall be eligible to 
be matched by the candidate with funds 
otherwise available under this chapter to the 
candidate, 
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“Sec. 9055. LIMITATIONS 


“(a) No candidate and his authorized com- 
mittee who receive payments under this 
chapter shall use these funds except for 
qualified campaign expenses incurred for the 
period set forth in Section 9054(c). 

“(b) No official political party committee 
which receives funds under this chapter shall 
use those funds except for purposes of mak- 
ing general election campaign contributions 
to Congressional candidates. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act or any other Act, and notwith- 
standing the contribution limitations con- 
tained in Section 608 of title 18, United 
States Code, no official politica: party com- 
mittee shall make contributions to a Con- 
gressional candidate for use in a general 
election in excess of $10,000 when added to 
all other contributions received by that can- 
didate from ail other official political party 
committees of that political party for use 
in a general election. 

“(d) All payments received by a candidate 
or Official political party committee under 
this chapter shall be deposited in a separate 
checking account at a national or state bank 
designated by the candidate or official polit- 
ical party committee and shall be adminis- 
tered by the candidate or the candidate’s 
principal campaign committee or by the offi- 
cial political party committee. No expendi- 
tures of any payments received under this 
chapter shall be made except by checks 
drawn on this separate checking account at 
& national or state bank. The supervisory 
office may require such reports on the ex- 
penditures of these funds as it deems appro- 
priate. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this chapter, no more than 100 percent 
of the allowable spending limit for a given 
candidate in a general election under Section 
608(c), shall be paid under this chapter to 
all eligible candidates in that race; provided 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, in seek- 
ing an equitable distribution of such funds 
shall make such distribution in the same 
sequence in which such certifications are 
received pursuant to Section 9056. 


“Sec. 9056. CERTIFICATIONS BY SUPERVISORY 
OFFICER 


“(a) After a candidate or official political 
party committee establishes its eligibility 
under section 9053 and subject to the pro- 
visions of Section 9054, the supervisory officer 
shall expeditiously certify from time to time 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
to each candidate or official political party 
committee the amount to which that candi- 
date or official political party committee is 
entitled. 

“(b) Initial certifications by the super- 
visory officer under subsection (a), and all 
determinations made by it under this chap- 
ter, shall be final and conclusive, except to 
the extent that they are subject to examina- 
tion and audit by the supervisory officer 
under section 9058 and judicial review under 
section 9060. 

“Sec. 9057. PAYMENTS TO ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES 

“(a) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
establish and maintain an account known 
as the Congressional Matching Payment Ac- 
count. The funds in this Matching Account 
shall be available for payment to any candil- 
date or official political party committee 
eligible to receive payments under section 
9053. The Secretary shall deposit in a Presi- 
dential election year into the Matching Ac- 
count the excess amounts available under 
Section 6096, after the. Secretary determines 
and allocates the amounts required in that 
Presidential election year in accordance with 
sections 9006, 9008 and 9037. 

“In each of the two years following & 
Presidential election, the Secretary shall de- 
posit into the Matching Account that por- 
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tion of the annual amounts designated by 
taxpayers under section 6096 that equals the 
excess above twenty-five percent of the 
total amount made available in the last 
Presidential election in allocating funds 
under sections 9006, 9008 and 9037. The 
monies in the Matching Account shall re- 
main available without fiscal year limitation. 

“(b) Upon receipt of a certification from 
the supervisory officer under section 9056, 
and subject to the provisions of sections 
9053, 9054, and 9055, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall promptly pay the amount 
certified by the supervisory officer from the 
Matching Account to the candidate or offi- 
cial political party committee to whom the 
certification relates. 

“(c) If on June 1 of any election year the 
Secretary determines that the funds de- 
posited in the Matching Account pursuant 
to paragraph (a) amount to less than 100 
percentum of the maximum aggregate en- 
titlement for such election, he shall, not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
Chapter, limit payments to each candidate 
to an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the maximum entitlement of such candi- 
date as the amount of funds in the Match- 
ing Account bears to the maximum aggre- 
gate entitlement. 

“(a) For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) ‘maximum entitlement’ means the 
total amount of payments which may be re- 
ceived by a candidate subject to the limita- 
tion of section 9054(b); and 

“(2) ‘maximum aggregate entitlement’ 
means an amount which is the product of 
two and the sum of the maximum entitle- 
ments for each Federal office for which an 
election is to be held, 

“(e) No payment shall be made under this 
chapter to any candidate for any campaign 
in connection with any election occurring be- 
fore October 31, 1976, or to any official 
political party committee before June 1, 
1976. 

“Sec, 9058, EXAMINATION AND AuDITS; RE- 
PAYMENTS 


“(a) After each general election, the super- 
visory officer shall conduct a thorough exam- 
ination and audit of all candidates for Fed- 
eral office and official political party commit- 
tees with respect to the funds received and 
spent under this chapter. 

“(b)(1) If the supervisory officer deter- 
mines that any portion of the payments 
made to an eligible candidate or official polit- 
ical party committee under section 9057 was 
in excess of the aggregate amount of the pay- 
ments to which the recipient was entitled, it 
shall so notify that recipient and the recip- 
ient shall pay to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury an amount equal to the excess amount. 

“(2) If the supervisory officer determines 
that any portion of the payments made to a 
candidate under section 9057 for use in his 
general election campaign was used for any 
purpose other than for qualified campaign 
expenses in connection with that campaign, 
the supervisory officer shall so notify the 
candidate and the candidate shall pay an 
amount equal to that amount to the Secre- 
tary. 

“(3) If the supervisory officer determines 
that any portion of the payments made to 
an official political party committee under 
section 9057 were used for any purpose other 
than to make general election campaign con- 
tributions to Congressional candidates, the 
supervisory officer shall so notify the official 
political party committee and the official po- 
litical party committee shall pay an amount 
equal to that amount to the Secretary. 

“(4) Amounts received by a candidate un- 
der this chapter may be retained for thirty 
days after the general election for the pur- 
pose of liquidating all obligations to pay 
qualified campaign expenses which were in- 
curred for the period set forth in section 
9054(c). After the thirty-day period follow- 
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ing the election, all remaining federal funds 
not yet expended on qualified campaign ex- 
penses shall be promptly repaid by the can- 
didate to the Matching Account. 

“(5) If the supervisory officer determines 
that any candidate who has received funds 
under this chapter, is convicted of violating 
any provision of this chapter, the supervisory 
officer shall notify the candidate and the 
candidate, shall pay to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the full amount received under this 
chapter, 

“(6) No payment shall be required from a 
candidate or official political party commit- 
tee under this section in excess of the total 
amount of all payments received by the can- 
didate or official political party committee 
under section 9057. 

“(c) No notification shall be made by the 
supervisory officer under subsection (b) with 
respect to a campaign more than three years 
after the day of the election to which the 
campaign related. 

“(d) All payments received by the Secre- 
tary under subsection (b) shall be deposited 
by him in the Matching Account. 


“Sec. 9059. REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

“(a) The supervisory officer shall, as soon 
as practicable after the close of each cal- 
endar year, submit a full report to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives setting 
forth— 

“{1) the qualified campaign expenses 
(shown in the detail the supervisory officer 
deems necessary) incurred by a candidate 
and his authorized committees, and by each 
official political party committee, who re- 
ceived any payment under section 9057. 

“(2) the amounts certified by it under sec- 
tion 9056 for payment to each candidate 
and his authorized committees and each of- 
ficial political party committee; and 

“(3) the amount of payments, if any, re- 
quired from that candidate or official po- 


litical party committee under section 9058, 
and the reasons for each payment required. 
Each report submitted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be printed as a House or Senate 
document. 


“Sec. 9060. JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“(a) Any agency action by the supervisory 
officer made under the provisions of this 
chapter shall be subject to review by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit upon petition filed 
in such court within 30 days after the agency 
action by the supervisory officer for which 
review is sought, 

“(b) Review Procedures—The provisions 
of Chapter 7 of Title 5, United States Code 
apply to judicial review of any agency action, 
as defined in Section 651 (13) of Title 5, 
United States Code. 

“Sec. 9061. UNLAWFUL USE OF PAYMENTS 

“It shall be unlawful for any person who 
receives payment under this chapter or to 
whom any portion of such payment is trans- 
ferred, knowingly and willfully to use, or au- 
thorize the use of such payment or such 
portion for any purpose other than for the 
specific purposes authorized by this chapter. 
“Sec, 9062. FALSE STATEMENTS 

“It shall be unlawful for any person know- 
ingly and willfully to furnish any false, fic- 
titious or fraudulent evidence, books or in- 
formation to the supervisory officer under 
this chapter or to include in any evidence, 
books, or information so furnished any mis- 
representation of a material fact, or to falsify 
or conceal any evidence, books or informa- 
tion relevant to a certification by the super- 
visory officer. 

“Src. 9063, KicKBACKS AND ILLEGAL PAYMENTS 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person know- 
ingly and willfully to give or accept any 
kickback or any illegal payment in connec- 
tion with any payments received under this 
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Chapter or in connection with any expendi- 
tures of payments received under this chap- 
ter. 
“Sec. 9064. PENALTY FoR VIOLATIONS 

“(a) Any knowing and willful violation of 
any provision of this chapter is punishable 
by a fine of not more than $25,000, or im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or 
both.” 


SAVE THE SMALL SAVER 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, on which 
I serve, has reported out H.R. 15928, a 
bill to limit the issuance of variable in- 
terest notes. This bill will be considered 
by the full House shortly. 

I would like to provide our colleagues 
with background on this legislation and 
why I believe it should be defeated. 

This legislation, although well inten- 
tioned, constitutes an act of discrimina- 
tion against small savers and perpetuates 
rather than solves the deposit with- 
drawal problems confronting residential 
mortgage lending thrift institutions. 

The measure would broaden the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s authority to regu- 
late deposit interest rates to include 
small denomination, long term variable 
interest notes issued by bank holding 
companies, redeemable at short term in- 
tervals, usually 6 months. The first such 
issue, that made by Citicorp, would be 
redeemable initially in June of 1976 and 
carry an initial interest rate of about 
9.7 percent. Three other large bank hold- 
ing companies, Chase Manhattan Corp. 
and Mellon and Crocker National Corp., 
intend to market similar instruments in 
the near future, as well as a New York 
City savings bank. 

Those who support this bill warn that 
other bank holding companies will soon 
follow suit and the result will be mas- 
sive withdrawals from lower yielding 
savings and loan association and mutual 
savings bank deposi. accounts for in- 
vestment in this new type of instrument. 
The interest paid on these variable rate 
notes will be pegged at 1 percent above 
the average rate on 3-month Treasury 
bills. The supporters of this legislation 
hope to solve this problem by giving the 
Federal bank regulatory agencies the 
authority to control the interest rate 
applied to these notes and thereby con- 
trol the degree by which the notes can 
compete for small saver deposits. The 
purpose of this proposal is to help safe- 
guard the pool of savings and loan asso- 
ciation and .nutual savings bank funds 
available for home loans. 

No one wants to assure the aveilabil- 
ity of adequate funds on reasonable 
terms for residential mortgage loans 
more than I, but not at the expense of 
the small saver. In testimony before the 
Senate Banking Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Financial Institutions, two 
consumer organizations, Consumer Fed- 
eration of America and Consumers’ 
Union of the United States, stressed 
that variable rate interest notes have 
particular appeal to relatively small 
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savers. From its inception, Regulation 
Q has been used to prevent commercial 
banks from outbidding residential mort- 
gage lending thrift institutions for con- 
sumer deposits of under $100,000. Large 
depositors have had unrestricted oppor- 
tunities to invest in higher yielding, un- 
regulated time deposits above the $100,- 
000 level provided by all types of banking 
institutions and a variety of high yield- 
ing, large denomination Federal and cor- 
porate debt instruments sold in the 
open market. 

The burden of supporting residential 
mortgage lending thrift institutions 
has been forced on small savers. In effect, 
we are being asked in this legislation 
not only to continue but to reinforce a 
policy which forces small savers to sub- 
sidize mortgage borrowers, big and small, 
by curtailing their investment oppor- 
tunities, thereby blocking them from full 
participation in the free enterprise sys- 
tem. At the same time, large wealthy de- 
positors are left unrestrained to maxi- 
mize profits through investment in high- 
yielding Federal and corporate debt 
paper, sometimes yielding as much as 10 
to 13 percent per annum. 

The situation is made all the more 
ironic by the fact that thrift institutions, 
as well as commercial banks, have con- 
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sistently, insistently, and successfully re- 
sisted proposals to impose interest rate 
ceilings on their loans as part of the 
economic stabilization program which 
placed temporary controls on virtually 
every other segment of the economy. 
Now these same lending institutions are 
crying out for what amounts to severely 
restrictive controls on the earning ability 
of small savers—in effect confining them 
to lower yielding consumer deposits. 

The following schedules are designed 
to show the enormous difference between 
what small savers are earning on time 
deposits under current interest rate ceil- 
ings as compared to what would be 
earned under the initial Citicorp interest 
rate on its 15-year variable interest rate 
notes. The comparison applies to com- 
mercial and mutual savings banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and credit 
unions. Data is based on the latest avail- 
able deposit statistics. 


Included in the projections is the as- 
sumption that at least 30 percent of pass- 
book deposits in commercial and mutual 
savings banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions and credit unions, and 10 percent of 
consumer demand deposits in commer- 
cial banks would be switched to time de- 
posits if such deposits were paying the 
initial Citicorp rate of 9.7 percent. This 
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assumption is regarded as a conservative 
one, since the earning power of Citicorp 
notes is almost twice the earning power 
of passbook deposits and much more as 
compared to demand deposits. 

Calculations based on this data show 
that small savers would earn $33.4 bil- 
lion per year at recent levels of personal 
savings under a Citicorp-type note as 
compared to $19.1 billion earned under 
current depository interest rate ceilings. 
This is a difference in earnings to small 
savers of $14.3 billion per year, or 75 per- 
cent more from Citicorp-type notes than 
under present interest rate ceilings ap- 
plied to small savings under current Fed- 
eral regulations. Do we really want to 
penalize the small saver by this vast 
amount? 

Extending Regulation Q authority to 
cover bank holding company notes will 
ultimately-prove to be a meaningless ex- 
ercise. Adoption of this bill will in no 
way prevent nonbanking corporations 
from issuing similar high-yielding notes 
which will compete for small saver funds. 
In fact, nonbanking corporations are ex- 
pected to do just that, perhaps all the 
more so if Regulation Q authority is 
used to prevent bank holding companies 
from entering the market with debt in- 
struments of this type. 


TABLE 1,—SUMMARY OF DIFFERENCE IN INTEREST EARNED PER ANNUM BY SMALL 
SAVERS AT DEPOSITORY INSTITUTIONS, APPLYING CURRENT DEPOSIT YIELDS AND 
INITIAL CITICORP YIELD 


Total paid 
Total paid 


Type of institution 


Commercial banks 

Savings and loan associations.. 
Mutual savings banks 

Credit unions 


TABLE 2.—DIFFERENCE IN INTEREST EARNED PER ANNUM BY SMALL SAVER ON 
COMMERCIAL BANK DEPOSITS, APPLYING CURRENT DEPOSIT YIELDS AND INITIAL 
CITICORP YIELD—4TH QUARTER 1973 


Interest earnings (in billions) 


Total paid 
per annum 
at current 
bank 
interest rate 


Total paid 
per annum 
at Citico: 
tate of 9. 
percent 


Current bank 
interest rate 


Type of deposit and total deposits (in billions) (percent) 


Time deposits under $100,000 er Cassi ý 4 $1 
30 percent of passbook deposits ($37.1)____._..- 3 
10 percent of consumer demand deposits ($7)__.. 


0.1 
3.6 
-7 


14.4 


Source: Federal Reserve Board statistics. 


TABLE 3.—DIFFERENCE IN INTEREST EARNED PER ANNUM BY SMALL SAVER ON FEDERALLY 
INSURED SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS DEPOSITS, APPLYING CURRENT DEPOSIT 
YIELDS AND INITIAL CITICORP YIELD—SEPT. 30, 1973 


Interest eatnings (in billions) 


Total paid Total paid 

per annum per annum 
at current at Citicor 
association rate of 9. 

interest rate percent 


$10.2 
3.1 


Current 
association 
interest rate 


Type of deposit and total deposits (in billions) (percent) ! 


Time deposits under $100,000 ($105.7)._........ $6.4 
30 percent of passbook deposits ($32.3). 1.6 
13.3 


1! FHLBB weighted interest rate. 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


TABLE 4.—DIFFERENCE IN INTEREST EARNED PER ANNUM BY SMALL SAVER ON MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANK ! DEPOSITS, APPLYING CURRENT DEPOSIT YIELDS AND INITIAL CITICORP 
YIELD—APR. 30, 1974 


Interest earnings Cin billions) 


Total paid 
per annum 
at current 
mutual 
savings bank 
interest rate 


Current 
mutual 
savings bank 
interest rate 
(percent) 


Total paid 
per annum 
at Citicor, 
rate of 9. 


Type of deposit and total deposits (in billions) percent 


Time deposits under $100,000 ($83.1)..._._...-- 


6.6-7.43 $2.1 $3.2 
30 percent of passbook deposits ($19.0) 5.6 1.0 1.8 


5.0 


1 Includes Massachusetts Savings Banks. 
Source: FDIC and Mutual Savings Central Fund of Massachusetts. 
TABLE 5,—DIFFERENCE IN INTEREST EARNED PER ANNUM BY SMALL SAVER ON FEDERAL 


AND STATE CREDIT UNION DEPOSITS, APPLYING CURRENT DEPOSIT YIELDS AND INITIAL 
CITICORP YIELD—DEC. 31, 1973 


Interest earnings (in billions) 
Current Total paid 
credit per annum 
union at current 
interest credit union 
rate interest 
(percent) rate 


Total paid 
per annum 
at Citicor; 
rate of 9. 
percent 


$0.7 
7 


1 National Credit Union Administration weighted interest rate. 
Source: National Credit Union Administration. 
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None of this is to deny the serious 
problem of deposit outflows confront- 
ing residential mortgage lending thrift 
institutions and the resulting curtail- 
ment of home loan funds. The problem 
is an old and predictable one, occurring 
every time tight money-high interest 
rate conditions prevail. Moreover, it oc- 
curs despite the exercise of Regulation 
Q authority over interest rates paid on 
consumer deposits by commercial banks, 
savings and loan associations, and mu- 
tual savings banks. Large depositors have 
unhesitatingly moved their money out of 
thrift institutions to purchase higher 
yielding market instruments, leaving the 
small depositors with a return which is 
less than the rate of inflation and no- 
where else to go. 

Long-standing national policy, in ef- 
fect, dictates that savings and loan as- 
sociations and mutual savings banks ex- 
perience serious deposit outflows result- 
ing in curtailment of housing credit dur- 
ing inflationary, tight money-high inter- 
est rate periods. Such lending institu- 
tions are required to have the bulk of 
their assets in long-term, relatively low- 
yielding residential mortgages. Thus, the 
amount of interest they can pay on de- 
posits is limited; and they are disad- 
vantaged in terms of being able to com- 
pete for funds. 

A better approach to this problem is to 
enable all depository lending institutions 
to evenly compete for funds and reward 
savers, regardless of prevailing economic 
conditions. This can be accomplished by 
allowing savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks to expand 
their lending activities to include short- 
term consumer and business loans and 
provide checking account, trust and 
other services now reserved exclusively 
to commercial banks. 

In short, thrift institutions—and I in- 
clude credit unions under that label— 
should be allowed to offer all of the serv- 
ices now offered by commercial banks. 
They should, in effect, be allowed to con- 
vert themselves, over an appropriate 
transition period to minimize market dis- 
ruption, into commercial banks. This 
does not mean that these institutions, 
as a matter of free choice, could not 
specialize in home mortgages or con- 
sumer loans, or trust management, or 
any other legitimate banking function 
that competition and public needs seem 
to demand. But the choice would be 
theirs, not dictated by the law. And, most 
important of all, the choices of the pub- 
lic for banking services of all kinds would 
be broadened, thus substantially improv- 
ing competition, innovation and efficien- 
cy in banking, and thereby reducing costs 
and improving banking services for the 
public. 

In addition, expansion of the thrift 
institutions’ lending and banking service 
activities in this way will provide them 
with substantial new sources of income 
which will refiect current market inter- 
est rates. The ability to make short-term, 
high-yielding consumer and business 
loans will place them in a much better 
position to offer competitive interest 
rates for deposits. 
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Admittedly, a subsequent reduction 
in the volume of their residential mor- 
gage lending may occur if savings and 
loans associations and mutual savings 
banks are allowed to move into the field 
of commercial banking. But it must also 
be acknowledged that present economic 
circumstances have hamstrung the thrift 
institutions’ ability to make housing 
loans anyway. Under their present struc- 
ture, housing credit has dwindled to a 
trickle; and at the same time small sav- 
ers are deprived of the opportunity to 
earn market rates for their savings. 
There may be some justification to con- 
tinuation of the present structure of 
savings and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks if the sacrifice being made 
by small savers resulted in an adequate 
pool of housing credit. But it isn’t an 
either-or situation. It is a nothing situa- 
tion in which residential mortgage lend- 
ing thrift institutions, their depositors, 
home buyers and home sellers are all 
losers. 

However, if we are to permit residen- 
tial mortgage lending thrift institutions 
to become commercial banks for the rea- 
sons cited, then a way must be devised to 
assure the availability of adequate hous- 
ing loan funds. 

The following approaches are among 
the suggestions that have been made: 

Require all major types of financial in- 
stitutions, including all depository insti- 
tutions, private pension funds, founda- 
tions, and life insurance companies, to 
make prescribed investments in housing 
in a way which will assure that this re- 
sponsibility is evenly and easily shared. 

Establish a National Development 
Bank to provide loan funds for housing 
and for other priority areas of the econ- 
omy when credit is not available from 
private lenders on reasonable terms. 

Provide Federal interest rate subsidies 
for low- and moderate-income families 
who cannot otherwise afford mortgage 
loans at market interest rates. 

Lower required bank reserves to pro- 
mote housing and other priority area 
loans and increase reserves to discourage 
non-priority investments. 

The above noted proposals are, I am 
sure, only a few among many that should 
be developed and explored fully to see 
that adequate sources of credit are made 
available to provide decent housing for 
our people. At this point, the idea that 
most appeals to me is having free bank- 
ing competition among all depository in- 
stitutions and, as the “dues” for their 
charters, Federal deposit insurance, cen- 
tral bank services, tax exemptions, and 
other privileges given by the people 
through the Government, require these 
financial institutions, on an equal basis, 
to invest a certain minimum level of their 
assets in the housing market. 

In any event, all feasible approaches 
to providing adequate funds for housing 
should be explored. 

The point is that continued reliance 
on Federal interest rate restrictions on 
small deposits, regardless of whether it 
is applied to Citicorp-type notes or not, 
perpetuates the unfair penalty imposed 
on small savers and tends to keep the 
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Nation locked into periodic housing credit 
crunches. We would be better advised to 
address ourselves to serious fundamental 
solutions rather than adopting legisla- 
tion that will only worsen the situation. 

The least we can do right now is to 
help small savers by defeating this bill, 
thereby leaving the way open for them 
to purchase high-yielding debt instru- 
ments in denominations they can afford. 
I also believe the Treasury should re- 
turn to its earlier practice, abandoned 
in 1969, of issuing short-term Treasury 
bills in denominations of $1,000, instead 
of the current $10,000 minimum. The re- 
cent Treasury move to allow $1,000 de- 
nominations for medium and longer 
term issues, though welcome, is no sub- 
stitute for the small savers’ need for 
higher yields and liquidity. If we do not 
want to stop the continued discrimina- 
tion against the small saver by severely 
limiting his ability to earn market rates 
of interest, we should apply these gov- 
ernment-imposed interest rate restric- 
tions on all depositors regardless of the 
size of their deposits. In short, we should 
at least provide “equal protection of the 
law” for the rich and the poor. 

The fact is that adoption of this bill 
will constitute nothing more in the long 
run than an exercise in futility and dis- 
crimination. This may also force the 
thrift institutions to finally realize how 
unrealistic their position is in terms of 
current and future economic conditions, 
and finally make them understand that 
they must support substantial reform of 
our financial system if they want to sur- 
vive as viable institutions. 

In sum, instead of indulging in this 
periodic ritual of plugging the dike 
again, we should be engaged in reform- 
ing our antiquated financial system to 
better serve the public at large. 


LETTER TO PRESIDENT NIXON 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to once 
again express my sorrow that the Soviet 
Union refuses to grant its citizens the 
basic rights of freedom and liberty. 
Without a doubt, this is one reason the 
Soviet Union has failed to develop as 
quickly as its potential suggests it could. 
Any country that will imprison men with 
proven intellectual capabilities, cannot 
have much desire to help mankind over- 
come the enormous difficulties threaten- 
ing the survival of the human race. 

Congress must recognize, within the 
context of closer association, that it is 
the duty of the United States to support 
the cause of freedom and the end of op- 
pression of groups of people within the 
Soviet Union. All too often, this duty is 
ignored while American citizens attempt 
to rally support for the cause. 

To illustrate the situation, I include as 
a portion of my remarks in the RECORD 
the following items. The first is a letter 
to President Nixon from the Captive Na- 
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tion’s Committee of Onondaga County, 
and the second is a description of the 
predicament two young Ukranian intel- 
lectuals, Valentyn Moroz and Leonid 
Plyushch, have found themselves in. 

The articles follow: 


CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE, 
SYRACUSE AND ONONDOGA COUNTY, 
Liverpool, N.Y., June 20, 1974. 
President RicuHarp M. NIXON, 
White House 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We as free American 
citizens, and representatives of the Captive 
Nations in Onondoga County, appeal to you 
on behalf of two young Ukrainian intellec- 
tuals who, as political prisoners, are being 
tortured to death by the Soviet government: 
they are Valentyn Moroz, 38-year-old Ukrain- 
ian historian, who is being systematically 
beaten and tortured by common criminals 
in the infamous Vladimir Prison in the Rus- 
sian Republic, and Leonid Plyushch, 34- 
year-old Ukrainian mathematician and cy- 
bernetics specialist, who is near death in a 
“psychiatric ward” in the City of Dnipropet- 
rovsk in Ukraine. 

We appeal to you, Sir, in the name of 
humanity and justice, to intercede imme- 
diately with the Soviet government to re- 
lease forthwith these two Ukrainian intellec- 
tuals and allow them to travel abroad, so 
they may receive proper medical attention 
which is denied them in their own coun- 
try. Moroz and Plyushch are not criminals; 
on the contrary, they are young idealists who 
sincerely believe in the principles of justice 
and freedom. 

By letting them die deliberately, the 
Soviet government will not escape inter- 
national responsibility, but this will only 
confirm the grave charges of Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn, the great contemporary Russian 
writer, to the effect that the USSR is ruled 
by people devoid of all humanity, and as 
such is unworthy of being a member of the 
United Nations, or to receive any conces- 
sions or recognitions by the United States 
of America. 

Therefore, crce more, we earnestiy urge 
you, Mr. President, to use the power and 
influence of your high office to save the lives 
of two young Ukrainian intellectuals, while 
speaking with the high officials of the Soviet 
Union in Moscow, 

Respectfully yours, 

Dr. Anthony T. Bouscaren, Chairman; 
Tibor Helcz, Cochairman; Walter An- 
ton, Estonian; Istvan Babnigg, Hun- 
garian, Dr. Myron Kotch, Ukrainian; 
Arthur Kott, Polish; Frank Petraus- 
kas, Lithuanian; Carl Tarver, Ameri- 
can Legion; Imants Ziedins, Latvian. 
I. THE CASE OF VALENTYN MOROZ 

Valentyn Moroz was born on April 15, 1936 
in the Volhynia oblast of the Ukrainian SSR; 
he attended the University of Lviv, from 
which he was graduated in 1958, and was 
instructor of history and geography In Lutsk 
and Ivano-Frankivsk. In August, 1965, he was 
arrested and charged with “anti-Soviet 
propaganda and agitation” and in January, 
1966, he was sentenced to 4 years at hard 
labor, He served his sentence in Camps No. 
1 and No, 11 in Yavas in the Mordovian 
ASSR. 

While in the penal camp, Moroz was tried 
by a camp court and committed to solitary 
confinement, In the camp he wrote A Report 
From the Beria Preserve, exposing the brutal 
system of concentration camps. Released on 
September 1, 1969, he could not find a job; 
even his wife was dismissed from her job 
because of her husband’s “criminal record.” 
In that time he wrote A Chronicle of Re- 
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sistance in Ukraine, Amidst the Snows and 
Moses and Dathan. 

On June 1, 1970, Moroz was again arrested 
by the KGB, evoking large-scale protests in 
the defense throughout Ukraine, Despite 
these protests, Moroz was sentenced on No- 
vember 17, 1970 to nine years imprisonment 
and five years of exile from Ukraine. 

In November, 1972, Amnesty International, 
in its Newsletter (Vol. II, No. 11, London), 
reported that Moroz was severely beaten by 
some criminal inmates in Vladimir Prison, 
whereafter he was transferred to a prison 
hospital in Kiev, Ukraine. When his health 
improved, he was again transferred to Vladi- 
mir Prison, one of the most notorious in the 
whole of the USSR. According to reliable re- 
ports, in January, 1974, Moroz was again 
cruelty beaten by common criminals, appar- 
ently with the full knowledge, if not insti- 
gation, of the prison authorities, Instead of 
being sent to a hospital, he was placed in 
solitary confinement. 

Il. THE CASE OF LEONID PLYUSHCH 


Leonid Plyushch was a member of the Ini- 
tlative Group for the Defense of Human 
Rights in the USSR. Up to 1968 he was a re- 
search officer at the Institute of Cybernetics 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in 
Kiev; in that year he was dismissed from 
his position and arrested for dissident ac- 
tivities. In January, 1972, by a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the Ukrainian Repub- 
lic he was sent to the Dnipropetrovsk psy- 
chiatric hospital-prison for an indefinite 
period, 

He is being held in a ward where there are 
more than 25 persons confined with him in 
appalling conditions of humiliation, perse- 
cution and physical suffering. The unregu- 
lated and senseless administration of large 
doses of haloperidol has caused a sharp de- 
terioration in his health, extreme exhaus- 
tion and continuous shivering, weakness, 
Swellings, spasms, and loss of appetitie. 
Plyushch can no longer read, write letters, or 
take advantage of the one-hour exercise pe- 
riod allowed to the prisoners. 

Every request by his wife to be informed 
of her husband’s diagnosis and of his condi- 
tion and treatment has been rejected by the 
hospital administration. His wife saw him on 
January 4. Since then no letters have been 
received from him. 


H.R. 16223, FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


(Mr, BROWN of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have taken this time to discuss 
H.R. 16223, a bill to provide the States 
with the right to adopt or enforce re- 
quirements with respect to certain en- 
vironmental matters. This bill reflects a 
growing frustration that State and local 
government officials have felt with the 
impact, often unintended, of Federal 
legislation in the area of environmental 
quality. The Federal involvement with 
environmental legislation has always 
been caused by a great and overriding 
national need to act to protect the public 
health and welfare. At the time major 
legislation was passed in the areas of air 
pollution, water pollution, noise, radia- 
tion, and pesticide control, there was 
already a great deal of local concérn and 
legislation on these subjects. In other 
cases, State and local governments have 
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acted since the passage of landmark Fed- 
eral legislation. 

The good faith efforts of Federal, 
State, and local governments to protect 
the public health and welfare, and en- 
hance or protect their quality of life, 
have not always lead to harmonious in- 
teractions and results. Some intergov- 
ernmental conflicts are to be expected, 
and must be resolved through the long 
process of trial and error. Other con- 
flicts are primarily unintentional, and 
are mainly the result of varying legal 
interpretations of legislative intent and 
loose drafting. These conflicts can be 
largely resolved by the passage of this 
bill, H.R. 16223. 

The summary of this bill implies that 
States do not already have the right to 
adopt or enforce requirements to protect 
or enhance the environment. I do not 
believe this is true, but unfortunately 
we have ample court decisions that have 
interpreted the commerce clause of the 
U.S. Constitution to do just that. I un- 
derstand the need for Federal preemp- 
tion in special cases, and this bill does 
not undermine that power. This bill 
seeks to prevent the interpretations of 
the commerce clause, when applied to 
certain environmental legislation, from 
preempting the rights of the States to 
enforce laws that do not specifically con- 
flict with Federal legislation. 

There are two particular Supreme 
Court decisions that are, in my opinion, 
examples of court decisions that went 
beyond the legislative intent and were 
also adverse to the public interest. The 
first is the Northern State Power Co. 
against Minnesota decision that ruled 
that the Atomic Energy Act preempted 
the right of States to control the dis- 
charge of radioactive wastes. The second 
case that I would like to mention is the 
Burbank against Lockheed Air Terminal 
Inc. decision that ruled that the Noise 
Control Act of 1972 preempted the local 
jet aircraft curfew ordinance. 

If these two cases stood alone, an omni- 
bus bill such as the one I have introduced 
would not be necessary. Unfortunately, 
they do not stand alone and there are 
court cases charging Federal preemption 
of numerous State and local laws 
throughout the country. It appears likely 
that such challenges will become more 
common as State and local governments 
continue to take tougher action to pre- 
serve their quality of life. 

I doubt that very many Members of 
Congress would vote to prevent. a State 
or local government from protecting the 
health and welfare of the people under 
its jurisdiction. In fact, Federal environ- 
mental legislation usually includes a 
phrase similar to the following: “Noth- 
ing in this act precludes or denies the 
right of any State or political subdivision 
thereof to establish and enforce con- 
trols.” Since this is the case, why is 
there so much legal confusion? I think 
I will leave the answer to that question 
to the lawyers. Suffice it to say that there 
is much conflict and confusion about the 
degree and extent of Federal preemption 
in the areas of environmental controls. 
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H.R. 16223 is very clear in its purpose. 
Section 1 states: 

The purpose of this Act Is to direct that, 
to the fullest extent possible, the policies, 
regulations, and public laws of the United 
States should not be interpreted as preclud- 
ing or denying to any State or political sub- 
division thereof the right to adopt or en- 
force any standard, requirement, limitation, 
or other restriction, with respect to major 
governmental actions significantly affecting 
the quality of the human environment, It 
is also the purpose of this Act to insure that 
compliance with any standard, requirement, 
limitation, or other restriction of any State 
or political subdivision thereof with respect 
to such actions should not relieve any per- 
son of the obligation to comply with the pro- 
visions of any Federal law or regulation or 
order issued pursuant to such law. 


I think this language is not only a re- 
affirmation of the intent of the writers 
of the Constitution, but it also refiects 
the will of Congress and the common- 
sense view of Federal legislation. If we 
wished to describe it in terms of political 
philosophy this would be called the “new 
federalism.” 

I believe this bill should become law 
not only to clarify the legislative intent 
in this broad field, but to encourage in- 
itiative and creativity at the State and 
local governmental level. Too often other 
levels of government have despaired of 
making any lasting impact because they 
believed the Federal Government would 
step in and preempt everything that they 
had done. The Federal bureaucracy, as 
we all know, cannot solve all of the Na- 
tion’s problems. Even when it acts in 
an area that desperately needs action, 
the Federal Government freauently can 
not do as good a job as a State or local 
government. The extreme differences in 
the various parts of the country require 
varying solutions to similar problems. It 
is for this reason that the Federal bu- 
reaucracy has decentralized itself into 
regions. I think this is a very wise move 
that should be continued and encour- 
aged. In a like manner some States are 
decentralizing their own bureaucracies 
as are some cities, down to the neighbor- 
hood. This bill would encourage this 
trend, and reassure State and local gov- 
ernments that this policy has the sup- 
port of the Congress. I believe that we 
must adopt this approach in this area 
of individualized human values, that of 
the quality of life. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recorp a copy of 
a Congressional Research Service paper 
prepared at my request by the American 
Law Division on the subject of “Federal 
Preemption in Environmental Laws” and 
the entire text of H.R. 16223 at this time. 

The CRS report and bill follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1974. 
To: Honorable GEORGE Brown, 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Federal Preemption in Environ- 
mental Laws. 

Enclosed is a report which summarizes the 

case law and legislative documents pertain- 
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ing to federal preemption provisions found 
in environmental laws. 
GEORGE COSTELLO, 
LINDA BREEDEN, 
Legislative Attorneys. 


FEDERAL PREEMPTION IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
Laws—DISCUSSION OF THE CASE LAW AND 
LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


The exercise by Congress of its power to 
regulate interstate commerce, Art. 1 § 8, cl. 
3, has for a number of years been expand- 
ing into areas formerly thought to be sub- 
ject primarily to regulation by the states 
pursuant to their “police powers.” One such 
area is environmental control. As more and 
more aspects of environmental control come 
under federal regulation, questions inevit- 
ably arise as to what, if any, power states 
retain to regulate the same or related mat- 
ters. In some laws Congress expressly de- 
limits the extent to which states may con- 
tinue to regulate the same matters. State 
laws inconsistent with such express federal 
provisions will be held invalid through oper- 
ation of the supremacy clause, Art. VI., cl. 
2, assuming the federal law is a valid exer- 
cise of the commerce power or some other 
enumerated power. Federal laws which do 
not explicitly delimit the federal-state re- 
sponsibilities can cause more problems of in- 
terpretation. Courts will then be required to 
resolve the basic question of congressional 
intent to preempt. 

The Supreme Court has long ago indicat- 
ed that each case challenging the validity 
of a state law for inconsistency with federal 
law must be considered on its own partic- 
ular facts, 

“There is not—and from the very nature 
of the problem there cannot be any rigid 
formula or rule which can be used as a uni- 
versal pattern to determine the meaning 
and purpose of every act of Congress. This 
Court, in considering the validity of state 
laws in the light of treaties or federal laws 
touching the same subject, has made use of 
the following expressions: 

“Conflicting; contrary to; occupying the 
field; repugnance; difference; irreconcilabil- 
ity; inconsistency; violation; curtailment; 
and interference. But none of these expres- 
sions provides an infallible constitutional 
test or an exclusive constitutional yardstick. 
In the final analysis, there can be no one 
crystal clear distinctly marked formula. Our 
primary function is to determine whether, 
under the circumstances of this particular 
case, Pennsylvania’s law stands as an ob- 
stacle to the accomplishment and execution 
of the full purposes and objectives of Con- 
gress. Hines v. Davidowitz, 312 U.S. 52, 67 
(1941). 

Even within the class of what might be 
considered as enyironmental control 
statutes. Congress has manifested no coher- 
ent pattern with regard to preemption, and 
the problem of interpreting ambiguities re- 
lating to preemption is no less difficult. This 
paper first discusses court cases concerning 
preemption in environmental laws. It will 
then discuss the legislative histories of var- 
lous environmental preemption provisions 
which have not been interpreted by courts. 

One of the most requently cited decisions 
relating to preemption in the environmental 
control context is Huron Portland Cement 
Co. v. Detroit, 362 U.S. 440 (1960), upholding 
application of the city’s smoke abatement 
code to ships inspected, licensed and enrolled 
by the federal government for operation on 
the Great Lakes. Some doubt, however, is 
cast upon the continuing vitality of the 
principles set forth in Huron by the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in Burbank, 
Burbank v. Lockheed Air Terminal Inc., 411 
U.S. 6254 (1973), holding that a city ordi- 
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nance placing an 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. curfew 
on jet flights from the Hollywood-Burbank 
Airport was preempted by the Federal Noise 
Control Act of 1972, Huron had emphasized 
that pollution control measures such as the 
smoke abatement code, “designed to free 
from pollution the very air that people 
breathe clearly [fall] within the exercise 
of even the most traditional concept of what 
is compendiously known as the police 
power.” 362 U.S. at 442. The exercise of that 
police power by the States and the exercise 
by Congress of the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce can be concurrent, the Court 
continued, unless the state regulation is 
preempted by federal laws, or “unduly bur- 
densome on maritime activities or interstate 
commerce.” 

“In determining whether state regulation 
has been preempted by federal action, “the 
intent to supersede the exercise by the State 
of its police power as to matters not covered 
by the Federal legislation is not to be in- 
ferred from the mere fact that Congress has 
seen fit to cireumscribe its regulation and to 
occupy a limited field. In other words, such 
intent is not to be implied unless the act of 
Congress fairly interpreted is in actual con- 
flict with the law of the State.” (citations 
omitted) 362 U.S. at 443. 

Under the facts in Huron, no actual con- 
flict was found. Indeed, the Court pointed 
to a section of the federal air pollution con- 
trol law declaring a “policy of Congress to 
preserve and protect the primary respon- 
Sibilities and rights of the States and local 
governments in controlling air pollution.” 
42 U.S.C, § 1857 (1970). 

On the other hand, the Court in the more 
recent Burbank case found actual conflict 
between the local curfew on jet flights and 
the “pervasive nature of the scheme of fed- 
eral regulation of aircraft noise’ embodied 
in 49 U.S.C, § 1431 (411 U.S. at 633). While 
acknowledging that “(c)ontrol of noise is of 
course deep seated in the police power of the 
States,” the opinion of the Court concluded 
in rather broad language that the “pervasive” 
scheme of federal control of noise seems to 
us to leave no room for local curfews or other 
local controls.” 441 U.S. at 638 (emphasis 
added). The actual conflict of concern to the 
Court was that between local curfew ordi- 
nances restricting hours of jet traffic and the 
necessary “flexibility of the FAA in control- 
ling traffic flow.” Were the Court to uphold 
the Burbank ordinance and other localities 
across the country to follow suit in enacting 
similar measures, the opinion reasoned, hours 
of permissible jet traffic would be significant- 
ly curtailed, and the increased congestion 
during those hours could result in decreased 
Safety and increased noise in communities 
hear airports. The four dissenting Justices 
in Burbank pointed to indications in both 
the House and Senate Reports on the Noise 
Control Act of 1972 that it was not intended 
“to alter in any way the relationship between 
the authority of the Federal Government and 
that of State and local governments that 
existed with respect to matters covered by 
section 611 of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 prior to enactment of the bill.” H.R. 
Rep. No. 842, 92d Cong. 2d Sess. 10 (1972); 
S. Rep. No. 1160, 92d Cong. 2d Sess. 11 (1972). 
The Senate Report accompanying the 1968 
amendments to the section had declared that, 
although federal law preempts the field of 
noise regulation insofar as it involves con- 
trolling the flight of aircraft, the 1968 
amendments were not designed to “affect the 
rights of a State or local public agency, as 
the proprietor of an airport, from issuing 
regulations or establishing requirements as 
to the permissible level of noise which can be 
created by aircraft using the airport... . 
Just as an airport owner ís responsible for 
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deciding how long the runways will be, so 
is the owner responsible for obtaining noise 
easements necessary to permit the landing 
and takeoff of the aircraft. ... (T)he Fed- 
eral Government is in no position to require 
an airport to accept service by noisier air- 
craft, and for that purpose to obtain addi- 
tional noise easement.” S. Rep. No. 1353, 90th 
Cong., 2d Sess. 7 (1968). Because of the sig- 
nificant impact which local curfews on jet 
trafic might have upon “controlling the 
flight of aircraft,” the Court majority might 
have based its decision solely upon such 
impact. The broader language concerning the 

“pervasive” federal scheme of noise regula- 

tion leaving “no room for local curfews or 

other local controls” brings into question 
what, if any, state and local controls of air- 
port noise are still permissible. 

Other sections of the Noise Control act of 
1972, unlike the section governing aircraft 
noise, (49 U.S.C. § 1431), expressly preempt 
state and local control. Thus 42 U.S.C. § 4905, 
authorizing the establishment of noise emis- 
sion standards for products distributed in 
commerce, contains the following language. 

“(e) State and local regulations. 

“(1) No State or political subdivision 
thereof may adopt or enforce— 

“(A) with respect to any new product for 
which a regulation has been prescribed by 
the Administrator under this section, any 
law or regulation which sets a limit on noise 
emissions from such new product and which 
is not identical to such regulation of the 
Administrator; or 

“(B) with respect to any component in- 
corporated into such new product by the 
manufacturer of such product, any law or 
regulation setting a limit on noise emissions 
from such component when so incorporated. 

“(2) Subject to sections 4916 and 4917 of 
this title, nothing in this section precludes 
or denies the right of any State or political 
subdivision thereof to establish and enforce 
controls on environmental noise (or one or 
more sources thereof) through the licensing, 
regulation, or restriction of the use, opera- 
tion, or movement of any product or combi- 
nation of products. (Pub. L. 92-574, § 6, Oct. 
27, 1972, 86 Stat. 1237.)” 

Sections 4916 and 4917, relating to stand- 
ards for rail and motor carriers, permit state 
and local controls if the Administrator of 
EPA and the Secretary of Transportation de- 
termine that such controls are “necessitated 
by special local conditions and ... not in 
conflict with regulations promulgated under 
this section." The section of the House Re- 
port explaining the scope of preemption is 
reproduced below: 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT, THE STATES, AND THEIR POLITICAL 
SUBDIVISIONS IN ABATING AND CONTROLLING 
NoIsE 
The Committee was presented with differ- 

ing views as to the proper roles of the Fed- 

eral Government, the States and localities in 
the effort to achieve noise abatement. In the 

Committee's bill the general concept of Fed- 

eral preemption for new products for which 

Federal standards have been established— 

the concept proposed by the Administra- 

tion—was retained. 

Section 6 of the Committee’s bill affects 
the authority of States and political subdivi- 
sions over noise emissions only in one re- 
spect: State and local governments are pre- 
empted from prescribing noise emission 
standards for new products to which Federal 
standards apply, unless their standards are 
identical to the Federal standards. A similar 
provision applies to component parts. For 
products other than new products to which 
Federal standards apply, State and local gov- 
ernments retain exactly the same authority 
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they would have in absence of the standard 
setting provisions of the bill. The authority 
of State and local government to regulate 
use, operation, or movement of products is 
not affected at all by the bill. (The preemp- 
tion provision discussed in this paragraph 
does not apply to aircraft. See discussion of 
aircraft noise below.) 

Nothing in the bill authorizes or prohibits 
a State from enacting State law respecting 
testing procedures. Any testing procedures 
incorporated into the Federal regulations 
must, however, be adopted by a State in 
order for its regulations to be considered 
identical to Federal regulations. 

Localities are not preempted from the use 
of their well-established powers to engage 
in zoning, land use planning, curfews and 
other similar requirements. For example, the 
recently-enacted Chicago Noise Ordinance 
provides that heavy equipment for construc- 
tion may not be used between 9:30 p.m. 
and 8:00 a.m. within 600 feet of a hospital 
or residence except for public improvement 
or public service utility work. The ordinance 
further provides that the motor of a vehicle 
in excess of four tons standing on private 
property and within 150 feet of residential 
property may not be operated for more than 
two consecutive minutes unless within a 
completely enclosed structure. Such local 
provisions would not be preempted by the 
Federal Government by virtue of the re- 
ported bill. 

The Committee gave some consideration 
to the establishment of a Federal ambient 
noise standard, but rejected the concept. 
Establishment of a Federal ambient noise 
standard would in effect, put the Federal 
government in the position of establishing 
land use zoning requirements on the basis 
of noise—i.e., noise levels to be permitted 
in residential areas, in business areas, in 
manufacturing and residential areas; and 
within those areas for different times of 
the day or night. It is the Committee’s view 
that this function is one more properly that 
of the States and their political subdivisions, 
and that the Federal Government should 
provide guidance and leadership to the States 
in undertaking this effort. 

The Committee felt it to be desirable to 
authorize the Administrator of the EPA to 
enter into agreements with States which 
would authorize State officials to enforce 
violations of the Act, and adopted the Ad- 
ministration provision to this effect. 

H.R. Rep. No. 842, 92d Cong., 2d Sess. 8-9 
(1972) 

The Senate Report, No. 92-1160, Senate 
Public Works Committee 92d Cong., 2d Sess. 
(1972), reprinted at p. 4655 of 2d 3, U.S. Code 
Cong. and Adm. News, 92d Cong., 2d Sess.) p. 
4655, also discussed the preemption question 
in some detail. It explained that the Act is 
intended to strike the following balance be- 
tween state and federal authority: 

It is the intention of the Committee to 
distinguish between burdens which fall on 
the manufacturers of products in interstate 
commerce and burdens which may be im- 
posed on the users of such products. In 
the judgment of the Committee, noise emis- 
sion standards for products which must be 
met by manufacturers, whether applicable 
at the point of introduction into commerce 
or at any other point, should be uniform. 

On the other hand, States and local govern- 
ments have the primary responsibility under 
the bill for setting and enforcing limits on 
environmental noise which in their view are 
necessary to protect public health and wel- 
fare. This essentially local responsibility is 
not assumed or interfered with by this bill, 
although Federal leadership and technical 
assistance are provided in the criteria re- 
quired by section 407(a) which will set forth 
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levels of environmental noise protective of 
public health and welfare. (P. 4660.) 

Senator Muskie appended minority com- 
ments to the Senate Report in which he spe- 
cifically objected to the broad preemption 
provision concerning products and aircraft 
emission standards. His principal objections 
are quoted below: 

Therefore, in consideration of the pending 
legislation. I expressed reservations regard- 
ing a broad preemption provision for product 
and aircraft emission standards. The States. 
have moved actively in this field. Federal 
noise pollution responsibility is new and lit- 
the significant authority or responsibility 
exists. Conversely, a number of States have 
regulatory programs which impose emission 
controls on noisy products which controls 
are enforceable, both at the point of sale 
and the point of use. 

I cannot support Federal preemption which 
protects product manufacturers and the air 
transportation industry without effective reg- 
ulatory programs which will enhance the 
quality of the environment. Substitution of 
Federal law for State law without assurance 
that public health will be protected is poor 
public policy. 

The second point of concern with the legis- 
lation reported from the Committee has to 
do with the problem of aircraft noise and 
regulatory mechanism recommended to deal 
with that problem. To date, regulation of air- 
craft noise pollution has been the sole re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration. The Federal Aviation Administration 
has had this responsibility since its incep- 
tion. It has had a specific legislative mandate 
for the past four years. And its record is 
wholly inadequate. 

I understand why the Federal Aviation 
Administration’s response has been inade- 
quate. The FAA’s responsibility is not to re- 
duce the environmental impact caused by 
aircraft noise. Its primary responsibility is 
to promote air commerce and to protect 
safety. Regulation of noise from aircraft is 
not consistent with that primary mission. 
(P. 4671.) 

The Atomic Energy Act, 42 U.S.C. § 2011 
et seq., which has no express preemption sec- 
tion, has been interpreted by courts to pre- 
empt state control of radioactive waste dis- 
charges from nuclear power plants. In the 
absence of such federal regulation, control of 
radioactive wastes might well be considered 
to fall within even the most traditional con- 
cept of the state police power. In Minne- 
sota v. Northern State Power Co., 405 US. 
1035 (1972), the Supreme Court summarily 
affirmed the decision of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, 447 
F. 2d 1143 (8th Cir. 1971), holding that state 
regulation of the discharge of such radio- 
active wastes is preempted by the Act. The 
state of Minnesota was attempting to en- 
force standards stricter than those imposed 
by the AEC. Under the terms of the Act, all 
nuclear power plants must be licensed for 
construction and operation by the AEC. Con- 
gressional intent to preempt control of radio- 
active wastes was found by the Court of 
Appeals to be implicit in sections of the Act 
authorizing the AEC by formal agreement to 
turn over to states carefully limited aspects 
of its regulatory authority, and prohibiting 
relinquishment of other aspects of its con- 
trol. The Court of Appeals emphasized 42 
U.S.C. §2021(c), which prohibits the AEC 
from relinquishing to states authority over 
“the construction and operation of any pro- 
duction or utilization facility.” Control over 
construction and operation of such a facility 
“necessarily includes control over radioactive 
effluents discharged from the plant incident 
to its operation.” 447 F. 2d at 1149, nt 6. 
Further support for preemption of control 
over radioactive wastes was found in 42 
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U.S.C. §2021(K), which provides that 
“(n) othing in this section shall be construed 
to affect the authority of any state or local 
agency to regulate activities for purposes 
other than protection against radiation 
hazards.” 

Other aspects of state regulation affecting 
nuclear power plants less directly than con- 
trol of radioactive wastes may still be valid 
under the principles of the Northern States 
opinion. Conformity of the siting of nuclear 
plants to state and local zoning controls may 
be one such area. The California Supreme 
Court has upheld the power of the State to 
regulate safety aspects, not related to radia- 
tion hazards, of the location of nuclear power 
plants. Northern California Assoc. to Preserve 
Bodega Head and Harbor, Inc. v. Public Utili- 
ties Commission, 37 Cal. Rptr. 432, 390 P. 2d 
200 (1964). The Court pointed to 42 U.S.C. 
2021(k), supra: 

In view of subdivision (k) of section 2021, 
respondent commission unquestionably has 
authority to inquire into safety questions 
apart from radiation hazards, Accordingly, 
since the location of an atomic reactor at or 
near an active earthquake fault zone in- 
volves safety considerations in addition to 
radiation hazards, it is clear that the federal 
government has not preempted the field... 
and that the states’ power in determining 
the locations of atomic reactors are not 
limited to matters of zoning or similar local 
interest other than safety. 390 P. 2d at 204. 

AEC regulations now include “seismic and 
geologic siting criteria for nuclear power 
plants,” (10 C.F.R. Part 100, Appendix A) so it 
is possible that a different result would now 
be reached in litigation to determine a state's 
power to regulate location of nuclear plants 
on the basis of geological conditions. The 
reasoning of the California Supreme Court 
might still be invoked in support of a state's 
power to control other aspects of land use 
and pollution controls. 

The Huron, Burbank, Northern States, and 
Bodega Bay cases are the principal decisions 
discussing preemption in environmental con- 
trol laws. There has been no case law inter- 
preting the preemption provisions of the 
laws discussed below. 

The 1970 Amendments to the Clean Air 
Act greatly extended the authority of the fed- 
eral government in the control of air pollu- 
tion. For example, the federal government 
is directed to establish national ambient air 
quality standards. Previously, this task had 
been left up to the states. 

The Clean Air Act expressly permits states 
to adopt stricter standards except in certain 
specified areas. (42 U.S.C. Sec. 1857d-1) Ex- 
clusive federal regulation or identical state 
regulation is required with regard to new 
motor vehicles, fuel additives, aircraft, and 
hazardous pollutants from new stationary 
sources (42 U.S.C. Sec. 1857f-Ga, 1857f-6c, 
1857f-11). 

The legislative documents do not describe 
in any detail the process by which Congress 
decided upon either exclusive federal regula- 
tion on a system of stricter state regulation. 
We have examined the House Report no, 91- 
1146, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, 91st Cong., 2d Sess. (1970) and the 
Conference Report, 391-1783 91st Cong., 2d 
Sess. (1970), both of which are reprinted in 
3 U.S. Code Cong. and Adm. News, 91st Cong., 
2d Sess. (1970) beginning at p. 5356. Both 
reports summarize the express preemption 
clauses found in the Clean Air Act. Neither 
report discusses in any detail the background 
for the legislative decisions concerning pre- 
emption. With regard to aircraft, the House 
Report states: “The authority of the Secre- 
tary to establish emission standards would 
preempt State authority to establish or en- 
force any aircraft emission standards.” (p. 
5359, U.S. Code Cong. and Administrative 
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News cited above) Such a legislative decision 
concerning exclusive federal control of air- 
craft emission standards is probably based on 
the past practices of nearly exclusive fed- 
eral regulation of aircraft, 

In one instance, the House Report dis- 
cussed the reason for exclusive federal 
control of emission standards for new sta- 
tionary sources involving extreme hazards or 
substantial dangers to health or welfare. It 
noted that federal standards will prevent 
states from competing for new industries 
without adequate control of the emissions. 
(P. 5358.) 

It can be seen that no uniform approach 
to preemption was adopted in the Clean Air 
Act. Air pollution was viewed as a complex 
problem affecting many industries. In some, 
such as the automobile industry and the air- 
craft industry, a uniform federal approach 
was deemed preferable to varying state stand- 
ards, 

The legislative documents pertaining to 
the Noise Control Act were previously men- 
tioned under the case law discussion of 
Burbank v. Lockheed Air Terminal, Inc., 411 
U.S. 624 (1973). 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
contains a section (33 U.S.C, Sec. 1370) ex- 
pressly permitting states to adopt more 
stringent water pollution standards. It con- 
tains a proviso precluding states from adopt- 
ing such standards if other sections of the 
act provide for exclusive federal control. An 
example of a proviso is section 1316(c) (ad) 
which does not permit states to adopt a new 
source standards of performance for facili- 
ties owned or operated by the federal gov- 
ernment. Another section precludes states 
from regulating marine vessel sanitation de- 
vices (sec. 1322(c)). 

Neither the Senate Report (#92-414 Pub- 
lic Works Committee 92d Cong., Ist Sess. 
(1941)) nor the Senate Conference Report 
(#92-1236, 92d Cong., 2d Sess (1972) re- 
printed in 3 U.S. Code Cong, and Adm. News, 
92d Cong., 2d Sess, at p. 3668 (1972)) con- 
tain any detailed discussion of the section 
or the exceptions to it, 

With regard to pesticides, states cannot 
impose additional or different labeling or 
packaging requirements, (7 U.S.C. Sec. 1362) 
This provision is similar to the Clean Air 
Act and other acts which require uniform 
standards for nationally distributed products. 
States may regulate the sale or use of pesti- 
cides within the state if such regulation is 
at least as strict as the federal regulation. A 
state may also register a pesticide for use 
in the state if “special local need” requires 
it and the E.P.A. so approves. This section 
is similar to the special local conditions of 
the Noise Control Act. The legislative dis- 
cussion centered on whether to permit local 
governments to regulate pesticides. 

GEORGE COSTELLO, 
LINDA BREEDEN, 
Legislative Attorneys. 
H.R. 16223 
A bill to provide the States with the right 
to adopt or enforce requirements with re- 
spect to certain environmental matters 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


SECTION 1. The purpose of this Act is to 
direct that, to the fullest extent possible, the 
policies, regulations, and public laws of the 
United States should not be interpreted as 
precluding or denying to any State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof the right to adopt or 
enforce any standard, requirement, limita- 
tion, or other restriction, with respect to 
major governmental actions significantly af- 
fecting the quality of the human environ- 
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ment. It is also the purpose of this Act to 
insure that compliance with any standard, 
requirement, limitation, or other restriction 
of any State or political subdivision thereof 
with respect to such actions should not re- 
lieve any person of the obligation to comply 
with the provisions of any Federal law or 
regulation or order issued pursuant to such 
law. 
AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAW 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 116 of the Clean Air Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 116. Nothing in this Act shall pre- 
clude or deny any State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof the right to adopt or enforce 
(1) any standard or limitation respecting 
emissions of air pollutants, or (2) any re- 
quirement respecting the control or abate- 
ment of air pollution. Compilance with the 
requirements of any State or political sub- 
division thereof with respect to the emis- 
sions of air pollutants or the control or 
abatement of air pollution shall not relieve 
any person of the obligation to comply with 
the provisions of this Act.” 

(b)(1) Section 6(e) of the Noise Control 
Act of 1972 is amended to read as follows: 

“(e)(1) Nothing in this Act shall preclude 
or deny any State or political subdivision 
thereof the right to adopt or enforce any 
law or regulation which sets a limit on noise 
emissions from any product or any compo- 
nent incorporated into any product. Compli- 
ance with the requirements of any State or 
political subdivision thereof with respect to 
controls on environmental noise emissions 
from any product or any component incor- 
porated into any product shall not relieve 
any person from the obligation to comply 
with the provisions of this Act. 

“(2) Nothing in this section precludes or 
denies the right of any State or political sub- 
division thereof to establish and enforce con- 
trols or environmental noise (or one or more 
sounds thereof) through the licensing, regu- 
lation, or restriction of the use, operation, 
or movement of any product or combination 
of products.” 

(2) Section 17(c) of the Noise Control Act 
of 1972 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c)(1) Nothing in this Act shall preclude 
or deny any State or political subdivision ° 
thereof the right to adopt or enforce any 
standard applicable to noise emissions re- 
sulting from the operation of any equip- 
ment or facility of a surface carrier engaged 
in interstate commerce by railroad. Com- 
pliance with the requirements of any State 
or subdivision thereof with respect to noise 
emissions resulting from the operation of 
any equipment or facility of a surface car- 
rier engaged in interstate commerce by rail- 
road shall not relieve any person of the obli- 
gation to comply with the provisions of this 
section. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall diminish 
or enforce the rights of any State or political 
subdivision thereof to establish or enforce 
standards or controls on levels of environ- 
mental noise, or to control, license, regulate, 
or restrict the use of any product.” 

(8) Section 18(c) of the Noise Control Act 
of 1972 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) (1) Nothing in this Act shall preclude 
or deny any State or political subdivision 
thereof the right to adopt or enforce any 
standard applicable to noise emissions re- 
sulting from the operation of any motor 
carrier engaged in interstate commerce. Com- 
pliance with the requirements of any State 
or political subdivision thereof with respect 
to noise emissions resulting from the opera- 
tion of any motor carrier engaged in inter- 
state commerce shall not relieve any person 
of the obligation to comply with the provi- 
sions of this section. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall diminish 
or enhance the rights of any State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof to establish and en- 
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force standards and controls on levels of 
environmental noise, or to control, license, 
regulate, or restrict the use, operation, or 
movement of any product.” 

(c) Section 510 of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 510, Nothing in this Act shall (1) 
preclude or deny any State or political sub- 
division thereof or any interstate agency 
the right to adopt or enforce (A) any stand- 
ard or limitation respecting discharges of 
pollutants, (B) any requirement respecting 
control or abatement of pollution, or (C) 
any standard or limitation respecting the re- 
leasë of radioactive materials and thermal 
discharges in water, or any requirement re- 
specting control or abatement of pollution 
from radioactive materials and thermal dis- 
charges; or (2) be construed as impairing 
or in any manner affecting the right or 
jurisdiction of the States with respect to 
the waters (including boundary waters) of 
such States. Compliance with the require- 
ments of any State or political subdivision 
thereof with respect to discharges of pol- 
lutants or release of radioactive materials 
and thermal discharges in water shall not 
relieve any person of the obligation to com- 
ply with the provisions of this Act.” 

(d) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 24 
of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) Nothing in this Act shall preclude 
or deny any State or political subdivision 
thereof the right to adopt or enforce any 
law or regulation with respect to the sale 
or use of any pesticide or device or any re- 
quirements for labeling and packaging any 
pesticide or device; 

“(b) compliance with the requirements of 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
with respect to the sale, use, labeling, or 
packaging of any pesticide or device shall not 
relieve any person from the obligation to 


comply with the provisions of this Act; and”. 


(e) (1) Title VI of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“STATE AUTHORITY 


“Spc. 613. Nothing in this Act shall pre- 
clude or deny any State or political subdi- 
vision thereof the right to adopt or enforce 
any law or regulation with respect to noise 
emissions resulting from the operation of 
any aircraft or airport or any aircraft equip- 
ment or facility. Compliance with the re- 
quirements of any State or political sub- 
division thereof with respect to noise emis- 
sions resulting from the operation of any 
aircraft or airport or any aircraft equipment 
or facility shall not relieve any person of the 
obligation to comply with the provisions of 
this Act.” 

(2) That portion of the table of contents 
contained in the first section of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 which appears under 
the center heading “TITLE VI—SAFETY 
REGULATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS” is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Sec, 613. State Authority.” 

(f) Section 271 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 271, Agency Jurisdiction.— 

“a, Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to affect the authority or regulations of any 
Federal, State, or local agency with respect 
to the generation, sale, or transmission of 
electrical power produced through the use 
of nuclear facilities licensed by the Com- 
mission, except that nothing in this sec- 
tion (except subsection b. of this section) 
shall be deemed to confer upon any Federal, 
State, or local agency any authority to reg- 
ulate, control, or restrict any activities of 
the Commission. 
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“b. Nothing in this Act shall preclude 
or deny any State or political subdivision 
thereof the right to adopt or enforce any 
standard or limitation with respect to the 
disposal of radioactive waste materials. Gom- 
pliance with any standard or limitation with 
respect to the disposal of any radioactive 
waste materials shall not relieve any person 
of the obligation to comply with the pro- 
visions of this Act.” 

GENERAL PROVISION 

Sec, 3. (a) The Congress authorizes and 
directs that, to the fullest extent possible, 
the policies, regulations, and public laws 
of the United States shall not be interpreted 
as precluding or denying any State or po- 
litical subdivision thereof the right to adopt 
or enforce any standard, requirement, 
limitation, or other restriction, with respect 
to major governmental actions significantly 
affecting the quality of the human environ- 
ment, Compliance with any standard, re- 
quirement, limitation, or other restriction of 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
with respect to such actions shall not relieve 
any person of the obligation to comply with 
the provisions of any Federal law or reg- 
ulation or order issued pursuant to such 
law. 

(b) All agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall review their present statutory au- 
thority, administrative regulations, and cur- 
rent policies and procedures, for the purpose 
of determining whether there are any de- 
ficiencies or inconsistencies therein which 
prohibit full compliance with the purpose 
and provisions of this Act, and shall pro- 
pose to the President and to the Con- 
gress, not later than 6 months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, such meas- 
ures as may be necessary to bring their 
authority and policies into conformity with 
the intent and purpose of this Act. 


LAWRENCE, LUNT: CUBAN 
PRISONER 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months there has been a rising chorus 
of criticism of U.S. policy toward Cuba, 
a policy which, incidentally, is mandated 
by a resolution of the Organization of 
American States. While I believe that 
our current policy should be maintained, 
I do not rise today to argue the merits 
or demerits of our policy but simply to 
call attention to the case of one U.S. 
citizen who remains a prisoner in Cuba, 
Lawrence Kirby Lunt. 

Along with a number of other House 
and Senate Members I have been work- 
ing quietly with the Department of State 
to secure Mr. Lunt’s release after more 
than 9 years in Cuban jails. The article 
from the July 12, 1974, Miami Herald 
which I will include as part of my re- 
marks details international efforts to 
secure Mr. Lunt’s release in exchange 
for more than 9 years in Cuban jails. 
The article from the July 12, 1974, 
Miami Herald which I will include as a 
part of my remarks details international 
efforts to secure Mr. Lunt’s release in 
exchange for a Cuban soldier held cap- 
tive by the Government of Portugal. 

The release of Mr. Lunt upon the con- 
current release of Cuban Capt. Rod- 
riguez Peralta was the Cuban Govern- 
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ment’s own proposal, It does not involve 
an obligation by the United States but 
it does involve a Cuban commitment to 
the Vatican and to Mr. Lunt’s family. 
I hope all of those who would have us 
believe that the time has come to change 
our policy toward Cuba will take note of 
this case and of the cold-hearted way in 
which the Cuban Government continues 
to intentionally shatter the dreams and 
the lives of one small American family. 


It is my hope that the Cuban Govern- 
ment will reexamine the commitments 
which they have made and decide to 
honor them and allow Mr, Lunt to re- 
join his family. The referred-to article 
follows: 

[From the Miami Herald, July 12, 1974] 
“CIA Spy" Is PAWN IN A GAME OF PROMISES 
(By Frank Soler) 

Lawrence Kirby Lunt wants to go home. 

The Fidel Castro government wants to keep 
him in Cuba. 

The resulting stalemate has sparked a dra- 
matic behind-the-scenes international dis- 
pute over the fate of a man whom the 
Cubans accuse of being a master agent for 
the CIA. 

The tussle already has involved five na- 
tions in two continents within the past sev- 
eral months. And it promises to set off more 
sparks before it is resolved. 

Currently, the Vatican, Belgium and the 
United States are pressing for completion of 
a complex and highly sensitive prisoner swap 
between Cuba and Portugal. 

The Cubans, who formally agreed to the 
exchange in a communique to the Vatican 
in 1971, now are balking at completing the 
swap. 

At stake are the remaining years in the 
life of a tall, wiry man who roamed the 
American West as a youngster, then became 
a ranchhand, fought in two major wars, mar- 
ried a Belgian girl and settled down as a 
cattleman in pre-Castro Cuba’s westernmost 
Pinar del Rio province. 

For Lunt, who opted to remain there fol- 
lowing Castro’s takeover in 1959, is now 50. 

And he still has 21 years to serve of the 
unusually harsh 30-year prison term im- 
posed on him by a Cuban revolutionary tri- 
bunal in April of 1965. 

Over repeated denials of an angry Lunt, 
the tribunal claimed the American was re- 
sponsible for recruiting Cubans to supply 
economic, political and military information 
about the Castro regime to Washington. 

The verdict came as no surprise, Lunt was 
found a CIA spy who had to pay for his anti- 
revolutionary crimes. 

That was that. 

The Massachusetts native who as a member 
of the U.S. Air Force survived World War II 
and the Korean conflict suddenly found him- 
self in a Cuban jail. 

His properties were confiscated by the 
regime. 

And his wife, Beatrice, along with the 
couple’s three young children, eventually left 
the Caribbean island; having failed to gain 
Lunt’s release from within, she was deter- 
mined to do so from without, 

But the years passed in frustrating soli- 
tude. 

For Lunt, who was sent pariah-like from 
one prison to another, with exercise and 
chess as his only friends and companions— 
he did (and does) push-ups morning, noon 
and night. 

For Beatrice, who took the children to 
Brussels, Belgium, to continue the struggle 
for her husband’s freedom from her own 
homeland. 

And for Lunt's own family, anguished by 
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visions of steamy tropical jail cells that were 
totally alien to the slow-drawling, peaceful 
ways of America’s rural Midwest. 

‘It was six long years after Lunt’s trial and 
imprisonment that the first crucial break 
occurred in the case. 

The Vatican, acting at the behest of Lunt's 
family, sent a special emissary to Havana in 
1971 to discuss the American's release. 

The Cubans told the emissary they were 
willing to release Lunt—for a price. 

The price, they said, was to be the release of 
one Pedro Rodriguez Peralta, a Cuban army 
captain wounded and captured while leading 
African guerrillas against Portuguese troops 
in Portuguese Guinea in November of 1969. 

The Cubans made a formal commitment 
with the Vatican and all appeared set for a 
successful, Hollywood-style prisoner ex- 
change. 

Then the bottom fell out, 

Portugal, dismissing “unofficial sugges- 
tions” from the Vatican, Belgium and the 
United States, refused to free Rodriguez 
Peralta. 

Instead, then-Portuguese Prime Minister 
Marcelo Caetano ordered the Cuban’s rela- 
tively minor sentence of 18 months imprison- 
ment plus a small fine set aside and called a 
new trial. Rodriguez Peralta’s sentence was 
increased to 10 years in prison. 

There things stood until last April 25, when 
Caetano’s right-wing regime was toppled in a 
military coup led by liberal Gen. Antonio 
de Spinola, a veteran of the brutal Portuguese 
Guinea guerrilla campaigns. 

Spinola promptly announced an amnesty 
for all “political prisoners” jailed by the 
previous government. 

Sensing a complete reversal of the situa- 
tion and saying they were “on very good 
terms” with the Spinola government, the Cu- 
bans reneged on the 1971 Rodriguez Peralta- 
for-Lunt deal. : 

Instead they called for his “unconditional” 
release as a political prisoner of the previous 
regime. 

The Cubans apparently misinterpreted 
Spinola’s intentions, however. For he has re- 
fused to free the Cuban soldier despite strong 
Cuban protests and demonstrations by left- 
ist Portuguese. 

Only recently, Spinola called the Cuban 
charge d'affaires in Lisbon to his office for a 
private chat. 

Spinola reportedly told the Cuban that 
Rodriguez Peralta would be freed only if 
Cuba honored its 1971 commitment to the 
Vatican. Otherwise, Rodriguez Peralta would 
remain in jail. 

The Cubans have countered by hiring the 
brother of Portugal's first prime minister 
under Spinola, Adelino de Palma Carlos, to 
defend Rodriguez Peralta. 

But Palma Carlos resigned from his post 
suddenly on Tuesday, leaving Rodriguez Per- 
alta in the hands of the brother of a for- 
mer prime minister who may now be viewed 
with disfavor by Spinola’s regime. 

It’s still too early to tell how Palma Carlos’ 
resignation might affect the Lunt case. 

Herald sources, however, indicate that 
Spinola is determined to retain Rodriguez 
Peralta until Lunt is freed. 

“The Portuguese have indicated they re- 
gard the Cuban government’s note to the 
Holy See of March 1971 to be an interna- 
tional obligation,” said one source. 

“And it is one of the principles of Portu- 
gal’s new revolutionary government that in- 
ternational obligations be respected.” 

Meanwhile, while the game of interna- 
national oneupmanship progresses, a ground- 
swell movement on Lunt’s behalf has been 
taking shape in the United States. 

The U.S. State Department will say only 
that it is interested in the fate of Lunt be- 
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cause he is an American citizen being held 
abroad. 

But conservative and liberal congressmen 
alike have been privately expressing their 
hope that Lunt’s case can be quickly 
resolved. 

One of Lunt’s cowboy pals, Sam Steiger, 
now a conservative Republican congressman 
from Arizona, is urging White House in- 
tervention in the affair. 

Colorado Sen. Peter Dominick has gained 
the attention of a group of nonpartisan sena- 
tors, including some who favor rapproche- 
ment between the United States and Cuba, 
and they, too, are speaking on Lunt’s behalf. 

And, in a letter to Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger Feb. 27, the joint leadership of 
the House said, “We hope that this matter 
can be successfully resolved.” The letter said 
due notice should be taken of the “urgent 
humanitarian considerations involved” and 
added “it seems that speedy and effective 
measures should be taken.” 

The urgent humanitarian considerations 
to which the letter referred was the grave 
illness that has prostrated Lunt’s elderly 
mother in Colorado. 

“Lunt’s mother has had a stroke. She is 
unable to move. This has been pointed out 
to the Cubans again and again,” said one 
source close to the case. 

The source suggested three possibilities 
when asked why the Cubans still were balk- 
ing at freeing Lunt. 

“First, the Cubans may be displaying a 
personal animosity against this prisoner— 
he is not even allowed visitors. They may wish 
to do everything to prevent his release even 
though this may involve breaching a prom- 
ise made to the Pope. 

“Second, the Cubans may be hoping for the 
establishment of a totally Communist goy- 
ernment in Portugal that might be willing 
to release Rodriguez Peralta unilaterally. 

“Third, Castro may be trying to provoke 
this into an incident that might induce U.S. 
policy changes toward Cuba. 

“It is ridiculous to suppose that the fate 
of one man can cause U.S. policy changes. 
The Cubans’ attitude will only serve to cre- 
ate new grounds for antagonism,” said the 
source. 

Through all this, the source said, Lunt— 
now in Havana's La Cabana prison—has 
maintained good spirits. 

“He does his exercises. Mainly push-ups. 
And he plays chess. He is in good condition. 
He's bearing up well. 

“The Cubans look upon this man as some 
master spy, which he is not. He is just a 
guy that has been caught in a situation 
beyond his control.” 


CLAUDE PEPPER HONORED BY 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
commencement exercises on June 2, 1974, 
the School of Medicine of the University 
of Miami presented our distinguished 
colleague and my good friend, CLAUDE D. 
PEPPER, With an honorary doctor of sci- 
ence degree. 

In presenting this honor, special note 
was made of CLAUDE’s 45 years of public 
service in the Florida Legislature, in the 
U.S. Senate, and in the U.S. House of 
Representatives and his devotion during 
those years to legislative efforts to estab- 
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lish Federal programs for medical re- 
search and medical facilities construc- 
tion. As we in this Chamber well know, 
CLAUDE was an early leader in efforts to 
develop what we now know as the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and his early 
enthusiasm and leadership have never 
diminished. 

I know that our colleagues are as 
pleased as I am that Ciaupe’s leadership 
and achievements have been recognized 
in this manner by the University of Mi- 
ami, and join me in congratulating him 
for this outstanding honor. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
our colleagues the citation read at the 
ceremony in tribute to our very distin- 
guished colleague: 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 2, 1974 

Claude Denson Pepper, one of Florida’s 
best known and most distinguished citizens, 
who has served 45 years in public life as a 
representative of the people of the state of 
Florida and of the nation. As a young attor- 
ney in 1929, he was elected to the Florida 
House of Representatives. Subsequently, he 
was a U.S. Senator for 14 years and now, for 
the past 12 years, he has been an eminent 
member of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. Dominating his career has been his 
humanitarian concern for the welfare and 
well-being of his fellow men, young and old, 
from the community, to the national and 
international level. The history of national 
health legislation could not be written with- 
out mentioning Claude Pepper. As far back 
as 1937, he co-sponsored creation of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. In the following 
years, he spearheaded additional legislation, 
leading to today’s National Institutes of 
Health, which are credited with revolution- 
izing medical science and medical care, here 
and abroad. He was a prime mover in the 
passage of the Hill-Burton Act, to which 
many of our hospitals are indebted. He zeal- 
ously advocated bills for Community Health 
and Mental Retardation, Nurse Training, 
Health Professions Assistance and the 
Heart-Cancer-Stroke program. 

Mr. President, in recognition of his devo- 
tion to the health needs of his fellow men 
and his leadership in promulgating legisla- 
tion which contributed to the education of 
members of the health professions, gives 
impetus to medical research, and provides 
facilities for treating the sick, I present 
Claude D. Pepper for the degree of Doctor 
of Science. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By wnanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Parris) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr. Tatcort, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Youne of Illinois, for 10 minutes, 
today. ‘ 

Mr. MILLER, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GINN) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. Ftoop, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Davis of South Carolina, for 15 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 5 minutes, today. 
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Mr. Roprno, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. VANDER VEEN, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. McKay, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annuwnzio, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Patman, and to include extra- 
neous matter notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $1,390. 

Mr. Brown of California, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it exceeds two pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to cost 
$1,043. 

Mr. Wricut, to include extraneous 
material during general debate on H.R. 
16090. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Parris) and to include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. FRENZEL in two instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Crane in five instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. 

Mr. Younc of Illinois. 

Mr, HEINZ. 

Mr. Syms. 

Mr. Tatcotr in two instances. 

Mr. Lenr in two instances. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ginn) and to include extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr. Carey of New York in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

. MAHON. 

. TIERNAN. 

. VANDER VEEN. 

. Corman in five instances. 

. MurPHY of New York. 

. DIGGS. 

. ANDREWS of North Carolina. 
. Mizrorp in five instances. 

. MATSUNAGA, 

. GINN. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2537. An act for the relief of Lidia 
Myslinska Bokosky; 

H.R. 4590. An act for the relief of Melissa 


Catambay Gutierrez and Milagros Catambay 
Gutierrez; 


H.R. 5657. An act for the relief of Linda 
Julie Dickson (nee Waters); and 
H R. 7682. An act to confer U.S. citizenship 


posthumously upon Lance Cpl. Federico 
Silva. 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 2537. An act for the relief of Lidia 
Myslinska Bokosky; and 

H.R. 4590. An act for the relief of Melissa 
Catambay Gutierrez and Milagros Catambay 
Gutierrez. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GINN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 8, 1974, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2632. A letter from the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to repeal the statutes 
relating to the issuance of cotton acreage 
and production reports; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2633. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a report of Air Force 
experimental, developmental and research 
contracts of $50,000 or more, covering the 6 
months ended June 30, 1974, pursuant to 
10 U.S.C. 2357; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2634, A letter from the Deputy Chief, Office 
of Legislative Affairs, Department of the 
Navy, transmitting uotice of the intention 
of the Department of the Navy to donate 
certain surplus property to the city of Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 7545; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

2635. A letter frorn the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a report on assistance-related funds 
obligated for Cambodia during the fourth 
quarter of fiscal year 1974, pursuant to sec- 
tion 655(f) of Public Law 92-226 [22 U.S.C. 
2415(f)]; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2636. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a copy of a determination by the 
Secretary of State that it is essential to the 
national interest of the United States that 
the programs for selectively encouraging U.S. 
private investment as authorized by title IV 
of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, be resumed in the Arab Re- 
public of Egypt, and that such programs will 
neither directly nor indirectly assist aggres- 
sive actions by Egypt, pursuant to section 
620(p) of the act [22 U.S.C. 2370(p)], and 
Executive Order 10973; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2637. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port covering fiscal year 1974 on personal 
property donated to public health and edu- 
cational institutions and civil defense orga- 
nizations under section 203(j) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and real property disposed 
of to public health an educational institu- 
tions under section 203(k) of the act, pur- 
suant to section 203(0) of the act [40 
U.S.C. 484(0)]; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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2638. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the act en- 
titled “An Act making appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and 
for other purposes” approved June 30 1932, 
as amended, to increase the amount of 
money allowed to be spent for alterations, 
improvements and repairs to rented premises 
and to exempt from the act’s application all 
real property leases where the annual rent 
is $15,000 or less; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

2639. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
an order entered in the case of an alien 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to section 212(a) (28) (I) (ii) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act [8 U.S.C. 
1182 (a) (28) (I) (ii) (b)]; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2640. A letter from the President, National 
Safety Council, transmitting a report of the 
audit of the financial transactions of the 
council for 1973, pursuant to section 15 of 
Public Law 93-259; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2641. A letter from the General Counsel 
of the Department of Defense, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend title 
5, United States Code, to authorize civilians 
employed by the Department of Defense to 
administer oaths while conducting official 
investigations; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reporis of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 16032. A, bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to change the alloy 
and weight of the one-cent piece and to 
amend the Bank Holding Act Amendments 
of 1970 to authorize grants to Eisenhower 
College, Seneca Falls, New York; without 
amendment (Report No. 93-1267). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Committee of Confer- 
ence, 8, 2510. (Report No. 93-1268), Ordered 
to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. Aspirin, and Mr. 
WYMAN): 

H.R. 16301. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income the amount of certain cancellations 
of indebtedness under student loan pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H.R. 16302. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an individual 
a tax credit for medical and dental expenses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 16303. A bill to extend the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 until June 
30, 1975, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. HASTINGS: 

H.R. 16304. A bill to amend section 303 
of the Communications Act of 1934 to require 
that radio receivers be technically equipped 
to receive and amplify both amplitude mod- 
ulated (AM) and frequency modulated (FM) 
broadcasts; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

H.R. 16305. A bill to clarify authorization 
for the approval by the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency of the exchange of 
a portion of real property conveyed to the 
city of Grand Junction, Colo., for airport 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, JONES of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 16306. A bill to further develop rural 
America by improving health care delivery 
and to provide incentives for health care 
personnel to practice in rural areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 16307. A bill to further the purposes 
of the Wilderness Act by designating certain 
lands for inclusion in the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System, to provide for 
study of certain additional lands for such 
inclusion, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois (for him- 
self, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. CARTER, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, 
Mr. HANRAHAN, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. 
METCALFE, Mr, KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. YATES, and Mr. 
Youna of Illinois) : 

H.R. 16308. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of a long-range plan to advance 
the national attack on arthritis and related 
musculoskeletal diseases and for arthritis 
training and demonstration centers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 16309. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer, 
his spouse, or his dependent, who is disabled, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SEBELIUS: 

H.R. 16310. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide serv- 
ice pension to certain veterans of World War 
I and pension to the widows of such vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 16311. A bill for the relief of the of- 
ficers and crew of the U.S.S. Squalus; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. STEELMAN (for himself and 
Mr, RAILSBACK) : 

H.R. 16312. A bill to enforce the first 
amendment and fourth amendment to the 
Constitution and the constitutional right of 
privacy by prohibiting any civil officer of the 
United States or any member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States from using the 
Armed Forces of the United States to exer- 
cise surveillance of civilians or to excute the 
civil laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 16313. A bill to improve the Nation’; 
energy resources; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

H.R. 16314, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the re- 
marriage of an individual entitled to widow's 
or widower’s insurance benefits shall in no 
case have the effect of terminating or reduc- 
ing such benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. BREAUX: 

H.R. 16315. A bill to impose quantitative 
limitations on the importation of shrimp into 
the United States during calendar years 1974 
and 1975, and to impose a duty on imported 
shrimp; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, CRONIN; 

H.R. 16316. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to require the establishment of certain stand- 
ards relating to gasoline tanks; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KYROS (for himself, Mr. Roc- 
ERS, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. PREYER, 
Mr. SymrIncton, Mr. Roy, Mr. NEL- 
SEN, Mr. Hastincs, Mr. HEINZ, and 
Mr. HUDNUT) : 

H.R. 16317. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to establish 
certain limitations respecting the authority 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to regulate certain foods for special 
dietary use under that act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

H.R. 16318. A bill to provide increased em- 
ployment opportunity by executive agencies 
of the U.S. Government for persons unable 
to work standard working hours, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK (for himself, Mr. 
TEAGUE, Mr. MosnHer, Mr. GoLD- 
water, Mr. EscH, Mr. McDavs, Mr. 
Jones of Oklahoma, Mr. MITCHELL of 
New York, Mr. Bos WILson, Mr. 
Roprno, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr. STARK, Mr. STEELE, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. Casey, Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
BRrOYHILL of North Carolina, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Lent, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Vicorrro, and 
Mr. Mazzott) : 

H.R. 16319. A bill to further the conduct of 
research, development, and demonstrations 
in solar energy technologies, to establish a 
solar energy coordination and management 
project, to amend the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, to pro- 
vide for scientific and technical training in 
solar energy, to establish a Solar Energy Re- 
search Institute, to provide for the develop- 
ment of suitable incentives to assure the 
rapid commercial utilization of solar energy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. McCORMACK (for himself, Mr. 
TEAGUE, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. THompson of New Jersey, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. VEYSEY, 
Mr. Wyman, Mr. Younce of Georgia, 
Mr. Murray of New York, Mr. 
MEEDS, Mr. Poacre, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. HALEY, Mr. ECK- 
HARDT, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. RaRIcK, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
and Mr. ASHLEY): 

H.R. 16320. A bill to further the conduct of 
research, development, and demonstrations 
in solar energy technologies, to establish a 
solar energy coordination and management 
project, to amend the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, to pro- 
vide for scientific and technical training in 
solar energy, to establish a Solar Energy Re- 
search Institute, to provide for the develop- 
ment of suitable incentives to assure the 
rapid commercial utilization of solar energy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK (for himself, Mr. 
‘TEAGUE, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
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Mr. CHARLES Witson of Texas, Mr. 
DELLENBACK, Mr. PREYER, Mrs. Hout, 
Mr. Fascett, Mr. Won Pat, Mrs. 
Grasso, Mr. Carey of New York, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr, ABDNOR, Mr. CARNEY 
of Ohio, Mr. Huser, Mr. Srupps, and 
Mr. ANDERSON of California) : 

H.R. 16321. A bill to further the conduct 
of research, development, and demonstra- 
tions in solar energy technologies, to estab- 
lish a solar energy coordination and man- 
agement project, to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
to provide for scientific and technical train- 
ing in solar energy, to establish a Solar 
Energy Research Institute, to provide for the 
development of suitable incentives to as- 
sure the rapid commercial utilization of solar 
energy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H.R. 16322. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of certain property in the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of providing liv- 
ing quarters for congressional interns and 
pages of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 16323. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income amounts won in State lotteries; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROE (for himself, Mr. ANDER- 
son of California, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. Brown of 
Michigan, Ms. Coxtrrns of Mlinois, 
Mr. CORMAN, Mr, DE Luco, Mr. DRI- 
NAN, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mrs. 
Grasso, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Hocan, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. PATTEN, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Roncarto of Wyo- 
ming, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SaRASIN, 
Mr. STEELE, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. VAN- 
DER VEEN, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. 
WINN): 

H.R. 16324. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide assistance for 
programs for the diagnosis, prevention, and 
treatment of, and research in, Huntington's 
disease; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST (for himself 
and Mr. ROBERT W, DANIEL, JR.) : 

H.J. Res. 1107. Joint resolution to proclaim 
October 1974 as UHF Television Month; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H. Res. 1299. Resolution increasing the 
number of positions of expert transcribers to 
official committee reporters; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr, REID: 

H. Res. 1300. Resolution affirming support 
of U.S. foreign policies; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

517. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Assembly of the State of California, 
relative to the emigration of Soviet Jews; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GROVER: 

H.R. 16325. A bill for the relief of Joon Pyo 

Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 16326. A bill for the relief of Albert 
J. Dunbrack; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dictary. 
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REPORT NO. 5, 1975 BUDGET SCORE- 
KEEPING—AS OF AUGUST 2, 1974 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer for 
insertion in the Recor for the informa- 
tion of Members, their staffs, and others, 
excerpts from the “Budget Scorekeeping 
Report No. 5, as of August 2, 1974,” as 
prepared by the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Federal Expendi- 
tures. The report itself has been sent to 
all Members. 

The excerpts from the report follow: 
Excerrrs From 1975 BUDGET ScOREKEEPING 
Report No. 5 

This Budget Scorekeeping Report No. 5 is 
published in abbreviated form. It shows the 
impact of congressional action on the Presi- 
dent’s revised 1975 budget recommendations 
through August 2, 1974. 

This report includes analysis of the score- 
keeping highlights together with the main 
scorekeeping tables. It also includes sum- 
marized background information with re- 
spect to the revised budget requests and cer- 
tain other significant budgetary factors. And, 
on tables 4 and 5, the report shows the cur- 
rent status of appropriation bills and neces- 
sary authorizing legislation, Reference to an 
earlier report in this series is suggested for 
full detail and historical comparisons. (See 
1975 Budget Scorekeeping Report No, 2 as of 
June 7, 1974.) 

It should be understood, of course, that 
action on significant legislation is still pend- 
ing and may be expected to materially affect 
calculation of the impact of congressional 
action on the President’s fiscal 1975 budget 
authority and outlay requests. 

SCOREKEEPING HIGHLIGHTS 
Fiscal year 1975—outlays 

The impact of congressional action through 
August 2 on the President's fiscal year 1975 
budget outlay requests, as shown in this re- 
port, may be summarized as follows: 


[In millions] 


House Senate Enacted 


1975 budget outlay estimate 
as revised and amended 


to date $306,312 $306,312 $306, 312 


Congressional changes to 
date (committee action 
included): 

iy te. nhia bills: 
ompleted action 
Pending action 
Legislative bills: 
mpleted action... ..-- 
Pending action 


+395 
—2, 631 —359 


+766 +1,234 
+859 +2, 454 


+1, 194 


Total changes: _ 
Completed action. -- 
Pending action 


+557 
—1,772 


—1,214 +3,724 


+1, 629 
+2, 095 


Deduct: Portion of congres- 
sional action included in 
May 30 revisions......-. +311 


+311 


1975 buig outlays as ad- 
justed by congressional 
action to date. 304,787 309,725 307,119 


aa 


Completed actions: A summary of major 
individual actions composing the $1,118 mil- 
lion total outlay impact of completed con- 
gressional action to date on budgeted 1975 
outlays follows: 


COMPLETED ACTION OF BUDGETED OUTLAYS 
(EXPENDITURES) 

Bills (including committee action) —Congres- 
sional changes in 1975 budgeted outlays 
(thousands) 

1974 supplemental bills 
outlay impact) : 

Second Supplemental a 
Further Urgent Supplemental- 

1975 regular bills: 

Agriculture, Environmental and 
Consumer Protection 

Special Energy Research and 
Development 

Legislative Branch 

Legislative bills: 

Veterans educational benefits— 
extend delimiting period. .--- 

Child nutrition and school 
lunch 

Civil Service minimum retire- 
ment 

Veterans disability benefits in- 


(1975 


— $215, 000 
—30 


+130, 000 


+20, 000 
—11, 000 


+759, 100 
+200, 000 
+157, 000 


Food assistance and special 
milk programs. 

Postponement of postal rate 
increases 


Donated commodities, older 


Civil Service survivor benefits... 
Civil Service—early retirement, 
hazardous occupations 
Deputy Marshals pay raise_--- 
Congressional Record, reduced 
postage fees 
Military flight pay incentive- 
Rejection of salary increases 
for federal executives 
Unemployment benefits exten- 
sion (trust fund) 


+1, 900 


—8, 486 
— 16, 700 


— 34, 000 
— 133, 000 


Total, 1975 outlay impact 
of completed congres- 
sional action +1, 118, 284 


Pending actions: The major pending leg- 
islative actions affecting 1975 budget outlays 
which have passed or are pending in one or 
both Houses of Congress are shown in detail 
on Table 1 and are summarized below. 


MAJOR PENDING ACTIONS ON BUDGETED OUTLAYS 
(EXPENDITURES) 


Congressional changes 
in budgeted 1975 out- 
lays (in thousands) 

House 


Bills (including committee action) Senate 


Appropriation bills: 
Public Works and Atomic 


+365, 000 


Welfare 


Transportation and 


mandatory): 
Veterans educational benefits.. 
Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act 
Emergency energy unemploy- 
ment......--..--:~.----.-- _ Rejected 
Small business direct loans... + , 000 
Civil Service survivor annuity 
modification +202, 000 
Public safety officers death 
gratuity.......-.....---..--  +43,700 
Hopi and Navajo Tribes re 
location _.. +28, 800 


1 Undetermined. 
2 Action taken last session. 


Fiscal year 1975—budget authority 
The impact of congressional action 
through August 2 on the President’s fiscal 
year 1975 requests for new budget authority, 
as shown in this report, may be summarized 
as follows: 


[tn millions] 


House Senate Enacted 


1975 budget authority re- 
quests as revised and 


amended to date__..___._- $325, 749 $325, 749 


$325, 749 


Congressional changes to 
date (committee action 
included): 

a bills: 
mpleted action... __ 
Pending action 
Legislative bills: 
mpleted action _ 
Pending action 


+246 
—400 


+899 +1,271 
+2,619 +5, 651 


Total changes: 
Completed action... 


+932 
Pending action 


—1,741 
—809 


+1, 517 
+5, 251 


6, 769 

Deduct portion of congres- y 
sional action included in 
May 30 revisions 


1975 budget authority as 
adjusted by congres- 
sional action to date... 


+31 +311 


324,629 332,207 326,975 


Completed actions: A summary of major 
individual actions composing the $1,537 mil- 
lion total impact of completed congressional 
action to date on 1975 budget authority re- 
quests follows: 


COMPLETED ACTION ON BUDGET AUTHORITY 
REQUESTS 


Bills (including committee action)—Con- 
gressional changes in 1975 budget author- 
ity (in thousands) 

Appropriation bills: 

Agriculture, Environmental 
and Consumer Protection.. 

Special Energy Research and 
Development 

Legislative Branch 

Legislative bills: 

Veterans educational bene- 
fits—extend delimiting pe- 
riod 

Child nutrition and school 


+8138, 532 


+32, 361 
—14, 197 


+ 759, 100 
+200, 000 
+172, 000 
+134, 800 
Food assistance and special 


milk programs 
Postponement of postal rate 


+75, COO 


+465, 200 

Civil Service—early 

ment, 

tions 

Donated commodity program 
for older Americans 

Civil Service survivor bene- 


retire- 
hazardous occupa- 
+41, 100 


+5, 500 


+4, 600 

Deputy Marshals pay raise... +1, 900 
Congressional Record—reduce 

—8, 486 

Military flight pay incentive.. —16, 700 

Rejection of salary increases 

for federal executives —34, 000 
Total, 1975 budget au- 
thority impact of con- 


gressional action +1, 536, 710 


Pending actions: The major pending leg- 
islative actions affecting 1975 budget author- 
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ity which have passed or are pending in one 
or both Houses of Congress are shown in 
detail on Table 1, and are summarized below. 


MAJOR PENDING ACTIONS ON BUDGET AUTHORITY 
REQUESTS 


i pr changes in 
75 budget authority 
requests (in thousands) 
Bills Cincludin: Te Se 
committee action, 


House Senate 


Appropriation bills: 
PP Ebii +$41, 377 
+16, 390 
—26, 600 
—139, 928 
—52, 688 


+$63, 159 
Interior and related agencies... p 
District of Columbia. 

UD, Space, Science, Veterans. 
Treasury, Postal Service and 

General Government. 

State, Justice, Commerce, the 

Judicia 


—238, 912 


standby “ee authority 
Housing and Community De- 

velopment Act. __.._. 
Veterans educational benefits. - 
= energy Ae anc’ 


-+1, 500,000 +1, 650, 
+195, 500 r 


Small cone direct loans... 

Private pension protection 

Public safety officers death 
gratuity 

Hopi and Navajo Tribes re- 
location. 


1 Action taken last session. 


Fiscal year 1974 
The impact of now completed congression- 
al action, and inaction, in the current session 
on the President’s revised 1974 requests for 
budget authority and outlays, as shown in 
this report, may be summarized as follows: 


[in millions 


House 


Congressional changes: 
Budget outlays: 
Appropriation bills.. 
Legislative bills. 
Inaction on p 
legislation. 


-9775 
+151 


—90 
-15 


— $880 
+151 
—380 

—1, 109 


Budget authority: 
Appropriation bills 
Legislative bills 
inaction = proposed 

legislation 


—1,722 -1,455 —1,799 
—27 —38 —38 
—3,105 


—4, 598 


—3, 394 
—5, 232 


~2, 996 
—4,745 


The scored impact of completed appro- 
priation and other legislative action and 
inaction this session affecting fiscal year 
1974, ended June 30, 1974, includes the fol- 
lowing major items: 


{In millions] 


Budge! 


Bill (including fr get 
authority 


committee action) Outlays 


Second supplemental appropria- 
tion bill Br: be 
+161, 000 
+44, 800 
+24, 000 


—7, 000 
—21, 200 


—49, 600 


si 
for presumptive disability.. oF AER 
Rejection of salary increases for 
ederal executives 
Military flight hin) Ari incentive 
Veterans _ disabilit benefits 
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[In millions] 


Budget 


Bill (including Budge 
authority 


committee action) 


Inaction on legislative proposals: 
— education 
grants.. z 


Congress was asked to act this session on 
proposals to increase 1974 revenue by $1.2 
billion, mainly the windfall profits tax on the 
oil industry. Such action was not taken. 

The $1.1 billion impact of Congressional 
action and inaction on 1974 budget outlay 
proposals this session, and the failure to act 
on $1.2 billion in revenue proposals, have 
the combined effect of increasing the 1974 
deficit by about $100 million. 


THE REVIEW OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION ON JUR- 
ISTS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
view of the International Commission of 
Jurists is most worthy of our attention. 

The International Commission of Jur- 
ists was founded “to realize the lawyer’s 
faith in justice and human liberty under 
the Rule of Law.” The Review “is to focus 
attention on the problems in regard to 
which lawyers can make their contribu- 
tion to society in their respective areas 
of influence and to provide them with 
the necessary information and data.” 
Both quotations are from the Review. 
The Review is edited by the Secretary- 
General of the Commission, Mr. Niall 
MacDermot, a former member of the 
British Parliament. 

I have just received Review No. 12, and 
I place in the Recorp a brief description 
of this issue. Readers of the RECORD in- 
terested in learning more about the Com- 
mission or the Review should write: 

International Commission of Jurists, 
109, route de Chéne, 1224 Chéne-Bour- 
geries, Geneva, Switzerland. 

The article follows: 

REvIEW No. 12 

Review No. 12 of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists which has just appeared, 
carries eye witness reports on the condition 
of the rule of law in Chile and Uruguay, as 
well as a report on the coup in Portugal by 
a staff member present in Lisbon at the time. 

The Review contains an analysis of devel- 
opments in Southern Africa including the 
likely consequences of the recent change of 
regime in Portugal on the future of that 
area, together with details of new repressive 
legislation passed in South Africa. This legis- 
lation permits the classification of organiza- 
tions as “affected organizations” by adminis- 
trative action, following which they are un- 
able to receive monies from abroad. Another 
law, the Riotous Assemblies Amendment Act, 
reduces almost to a nullity what little pos- 
sibility still existed in South Africa for peace- 
ful protest. 

In the new issue there are also reports on 
the work cf the UN Human Rights Commis- 
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sion; on the International Convention mak- 
ing apartheid a crime under international 
law; and on the present law applying to loss 
of nationality and exile. 

Human Rights in Islamic Law are dis- 
cussed in an article by Khalid M. Ishaque of 
the Karachi Bar. 

The LL.O.’s experience in examining 
Human Rights situations is described in an 
informative article by Mr. C. Rossillion, 
Chief of the Discrimination Section of the 
International Labour Organization. The work 
of the recent first session of the Diplomatic 
Conference on Humanitarian Law, in which 
a preliminary draft including liberation wars 
in the concept of international conflicts was 
passed, is commented upon in an article by 
Dr. S. Suckow. 

This issue of the Review announces the 
appearance of an ICJ study on the break- 
down of the rule and the reign of terror ex- 
isting in Uganda, and a report on the con- 
tinuing torture and ill-treatment of political 
suspects in Uruguay. 


CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRESS IN NEW 
YORE 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, civil rights 
can be undermined in subtle ways. In 
this age of individual dependence on 
Government it is vital that these rights 
be scrupulously protected against Gov- 
ernment abuse. Just because the Federal 
Government provides public schools, 
does that mean it has the right to 
expel public school students en masse? 
Of course not. But there are many 
less obvious realms of governmental 
power in which individual liberties can 
be overwhelmed by dependence on Gov- 
ernment largesse. Public licensing is such 
a realm. What rights does an applicant 
have in the face of his need for a license 
from the local or Federal Government? 

The New York Legislature recently 
acted to protect the rights of individual 
applicants for licenses. This new law pro- 
tects from discrimination those who have 
been arrested but not convicted. I insert 
in the Recorp a WINS radio editorial 
describing the law. I urge my colleagues 
to study the law as a standard for secur- 
ing the civil rights of individuals who are 
dependent on the Government. 

The editorial follows: 

A STEP FORWARD FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
(By Robert W. Dickey, general manager, 
WINS Radio) 

Among the less publicized bills recently 
approved by the Albany lawmakers is one 
which we think represents a step forward for 
individual rights, 

This bill would amend the State civil 
rights law to prohibit any public licensing 
agency from inquiring about or acting upon 
arrests which have not been followed by 
convictions. Many types of employment in 
New York as elsewhere require a license from 
some public agency, Under current law, these 
agencies are permitted to ask license appli- 
cants whether they have ever been arrested, 
despite the fact that they might have sub- 
sequently been found innocent. 


Thus, the applicant is forced to explain 
an arrest for an offense on which he or she 
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has been legally absolved and it could preju- 
dice a chance for a job. This would be grossly 
unfair. 

It is a long-established principle of Amerl- 
can justice that a person is presumed inno- 
cent until proven guilty. An arrest, which 
may have been made in error, is not the 
same thing as a conviction in which the per- 
son has deen found guilty of some offense. 

Thus, a line should be clearly drawn be- 
tween questions pertaining to arrests and 
those pertaining to convictions. This prin- 
ciple should apply to the job applications of 
private employers and employment agencies 
as well as public licensing agencies, 

We think that a further amendment of the 
law to that effect should be approved as soon 
as possible. 


FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


HON. BO GINN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. GINN. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
talking now about how the Government 
can pull this country out of the tidal 
waves of inflation. The fact, of course, is 
that the Government and its deficit 
spending got us into the mess in the 
first place, so I am not very optimistic 
about the Government pulling us out of 
the fire. 

I believe that in the final analysis the 
solution to our inflation crisis will come 
from our own free enterprise system. If 
we will simply cut the Federal red tape 
that burdens our free enterprise system 
we would go a long way toward putting 
our economy back on track. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the reasons that 
our free enterprise system works so well 
is the fact that our small businessman 
is one of the most productive and effi- 
cient forces in our economy. The small 
businessman is a great national resource, 
and it is one of which we can all be 
proud. 

I am sure that many Members could 
cite examples of businesses that excel, 
but I am proud of the fact that my own 
First Congressional District boasts one 
of the finest. I am referring to the Rob- 
bins Packing Co. in Statesboro, Ga. 

This year the Robbins Co. is cele- 
brating its 25th anniversary. The firm 
was founded by Charles M. Robbins, Sr., 
on September 17, 1949. Charles M. Rob- 
bins, Jr., and Lewis W. Hook joined the 
company soon thereafter. 

In continuing its pattern of growth, 
Robbins was incorporated in 1957. Ex- 
tensive plant construction in 1965 and 
1971 has permitted continued growth. 
Today, Robbins employs 75 individuals 
and contributes more than $2 million to 
the local economy in livestock purchases 
alone. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted that Rob- 
bins is a member of the fine business 
community in my district, and I con- 
gratulate them for their industry and 
hard work over the years. Their fine 
spirit and activity as a good neighbor in 
our community reflects well upon them- 
selves and all Americans. 
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TEXT OF JUDICIARY IMPEACHMENT 
RESOLUTION 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, the arti- 
cles of impeachment recommended by 
the Judiciary Committee are here in- 
serted for use by our constituents: 

Text oF JUDICIARY’'S IMPEACHMENT 
RESOLUTION 


(Following is the text of the Resolution 
of Impeachment reported by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee: ) 

Resolved, that Richard M. Nixon, President 
of the United States, is impeached for high 
crimes and misdemeanors, and that the fol- 
lowing articles of impeachment be exhibited 
in the Senate. 

ARTICLE I 

In his conduct of the office of President of 
the United States, Richard M. Nixon, in vio- 
lation of his constitutional oath faithfully to 
execute the office of President of the United 
States and, to the best of his ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and in violation of his con- 
stitutional duty to take care that the lawr 
be faithfully executed, has prevented, ob. 
structed, and impeded the administration 
of justice, in that: 

On June 7, 1972, and prior thereto, agents 
of the Committee for the Re-Election of the 
President committed unlawful entry of the 
headquarters of the Democratic National 
Committee in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, for the purpose of securing political 
intelligence. Subsequent thereto, Richard M. 
Nixon, using the powers of his high office, 
engaged, personally and through his sub- 
ordinates and agents, in a course of conduct 
or plan designed to delay, impede, and ob- 
struct the investigation of such unlawful 
entry; to cover up, conceal and protect those 
responsible; and to conceal the existence and 
scope of other unlawful covert activities. 

The means used to implement this course 
of conduct or plan included one or more of 
the following: 

1. Making or causing to be made false or 
misleading statements to lawfully author- 
ized investigative officers and employes of 
the United States; 

2. Withholding relevant and material evi- 
dence or information from lawfully author- 
ized investigative officers and employes of 
the United States; 

3. Approving, condoning, acquiescing in, 
and counseling witnesses with respect to the 
giving of false or misleading statements to 
lawfully authorized investigative officers and 
employes of the United States and false or 
misleading testimony in duly instituted 
judicial and congressional proceedings; 

4. Interfering or endeavoring to interfere 
with the conduct of investigations by the 
Department of Justice of the United States, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Of- 
fice of Watergate Special Prosecution Force, 
and Congressional committees; 

5. Approving, condoning, and acquiescing 
in, the surreptitious payment of substantial 
sums of money for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the silence or influencing the testimony 
of witnesses, potential witnesses or individ- 
uals who participated in such unlawful en- 
try and other illegal activities; 

6. Endeavoring to misuse the Central In- 
telligence Agency, an agency of the United 
States; 

7. Disseminating 


information received 
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from officers of the Department of Justice of 
the United States to subjects of investiga- 
tions conducted by lawfully authorized in- 
vestigative officers and employes of the 
United States, for the purpose of aiding and 
assisting such subjects in their attempts to 
avoid criminal liability; 

8. Making false or misleading public state- 
ments for the purpose of deceiving the peo- 
ple of the United States into believing that 
a thorough and complete investigation had 
been conducted with respect to allegations 
of misconduct on the part of personnel of 
the executive branch of the United States 
and personnel of the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President, and that there was 
no involvement of such personnel in such 
misconduct; or 

9. Endeavoring to cause prospective defend- 
ants, and individuals duly tried and con- 
victed, to expect favored treatment and con- 
sideration in return for their silence or false 
testimony, or rewarding individuals for their 
silence or false testimony. 


In all of this, Richard M, Nixon has acted 
in a manner contrary to his trust as Presi- 
dent and subversive of constitutional govern- 
ment, to the great prejudice of the cause of 
law and justice and to the manifest injury 
of the people of the United States. 

Wherefore Richard M. Nixon, by such con- 
duct, warrants impeachment and trial, and 
removal from office. 


ARTICLE It 


Using the powers of the Office of President 
of the United States, Richard M. Nixon, in 
violation of his constitutional oath faithfully 
to execute the office of President of the 
United States and to the best of his ability to 
preserve, protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and in disregard 
of his constitutional duty to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed, has repeat- 
edly engaged in conduct violating the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens, impairing the 
due and proper administration of justice 
and the conduct of lawful inquiries, con- 
travening the laws governing agencies of 
the executive branch and the purposes of 
these agencies, This conduct has included one 
or more of the following: 


(1) He has, acting personally and through 
his subordinates and agents, endeavored to 
obtain from the Internal Revenue Service, 
in violation of the constitutional rights of 
citizens, confidential information contained 
in income tax returns, for purposes not au- 
thorized by law, and to cause, in violation 
of the constitutional rights of citizens, in- 
come tax audits or other income tax investi- 
gations to be initiated or conducted in a dis- 
criminatory manner: 

(2) He misused the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Secret Service, and other ex- 
ecutive personnel, in violation or disregard 
of the constitutional rights of citizens, by 
directing or authorizing such agencies or 
personnel, to conduct or continue electronic 
surveillance or other investigation, for pur- 
poses unrelated to national security, the en- 
forcement of laws, or other lawful function 
of his office. He did direct, authorize, or per- 
mit the use of information obtained thereby, 
for purposes unrelated to national security, 
the enforcement of laws, or any other law- 
ful function of his office, and he did direct 
the concealment of certain records made by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of elec- 
tronic surveillance; 

(3) He has, acting personally or through 
his subordinates and agents, in violation or 
disregard of the constitutional rights of cit- 
izens, authorized and permitted to be main- 
tained a secret investigative unit within the 
office of the president, financed in part from 
money derived from campaign contributions, 
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which unlawfully utilized the resources of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, engaged in 
covert and unlawful activities and attempted 
to prejudice the constitutional right of an 
accused to a fair trial; 

(4) He has failed to take care that the laws 
were faithfully executed, by failing to act 
when he knew or had reason to know that his 
close subordinates endeavored to impede 
and frustrate lawful inquiries by duly con- 
stituted executive, judicial and legislative 
entities, concerning unlawful entry into the 
headquarters of the Democratic National 
Committee and its coverup, and other unlaw- 
ful activities, including those relating to 
the confirmation of Richard Kleindienst as 
attorney general of the United States, elec- 
tronic surveillance of private citizens, the 
break-in into the office of Dr. Lewis Field- 
ing, and the campaign fiancing practices of 
the Committee to Re-Elect the President. 

(5) In disregard of the rule of law, he 
knowingly misused the executive powers by 
interfering with agencies of the executive 
branch, including the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the criminal division, and the 
office of Watergate Special Prosecution Force 
of the Department of Justice, and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, in violation of his 
duty to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed. 

In all of this, Richard M. Nixon has acted 
in a manner contrary to his trust as Presi- 
dent and subversive of constitutional govern- 
ment, to the great prejudice to the cause of 
law and justice, and to the manifest injury 
of the people of the United States. 

Wherefore Richard M. Nixon, by such 
conduct, warrants impeachment and trial 
and removal from office. 

ARTICLE III 

In his conduct of the office of president 
of the United States, Richard M. Nixon, con- 
trary to his oath faithfully to execute the 
office of president of the United States, and 
to the best of his ability, preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States and in violation of his constitutional 
duty to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, has failed without lawful cause 
or excuse to produce papers and things as 
directed by duly authorized subpoenas issued 
by the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives on April 11, 1974, 
May 15, 1974, May 30, 1974, and June 24, 
1974, and willfully disobeyed such subpoenas. 

The subpoenaed papers and things were 
deemed necessary by the committee in order 
to resolve by direct evidence fundamental, 
factual questions relating to presidential di- 
rection, knowledge or approval of actions 
demonstrated by other evidence to be sub- 
stantial grounds for impeachment of the 
president. 

In refusing to produce these papers and 
things Richard M. Nixon, substituting his 
judgment as to what materials were neces- 
sary for the inquiry, interposed the powers 
of the presidency against the lawful subpoe- 
nas of the House of Representatives, thereby 
assuming to himself functions and judg- 
ments necessary to the exercise of the sole 
power of impeachment vested by the Consti- 
tution in the House of Representatives. 

In all of this, Richard M. Nixon has acted 
in a manner contrary to his trust as presi- 
dent and subversive of constitutional goy- 
ernment, to the great prejudice of the cause 
of law and justice, and to the manifest in- 
jury of the people of the United States. 

Wherefore, Richard M. Nixon by such con- 
duct, warrants impeachment and trial and 
removal from office. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
INFLATION AND GOVERNMENT 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, part 2 
of a recent study from the Bureau of 
National Affairs Daily Labor Report on 
the course of Government inflation pol- 
icy deals with recent criticisms of the 
Nixon administration’s handling of its 
twin policy weapons, budget and credit 
restraint. I insert herewith the article 
by BNA associate editor, Ben Rathbun: 

“Cap THE KNIFE” AND FISCAL POLICY 

The Nixon Administration's continuing 
insistence on budget or fiscal restraint, and 
credit or monetary restraint as the twin pil- 
lars of anti-infiation policy ran into sig- 
nificant criticism, For example, the effective- 
ness of fiscal policy as one of the main re- 
sponses to higher prices was questioned by 
one of the Administration’s most influen- 
tial leaders, HEW Secretary Caspar W. Wein- 
berger, the former director of the Office of 
Management and Budget under President 
Nixon. In his little-reported Doubleday Lec- 
ture in May, Weinberger indicated that the 
Administrations’ reliance on keeping a lid 
on congressional spending is an illusion due 
for the dustbin of economic history. 

Of all the Nixon Administration figures di- 
rectly concerned with the budget since 
1968, none has more of a reputation as a 
budget cutter and as an exponent, there- 
fore, of a tough fiscal policy than Wein- 
berger; hence his nickname, “Cap the 
Knife.” Before coming to Washington, 
Weinberger had earned a name as a skilled 
and persistent budget-cutter in California 
Governor Ronald Reagan’s administration. 

For Weinberger to express his skepticism 
about fiscal policy is an arresting develop- 
ment. In his lecture, he rejected the Keynes- 
ian approach to economic policy and eco- 
nomic stabilization as bankrupt. Writing in 
the 1920s, British economist John Maynard 
Keynes plumped for heavy government 
spending when the economy needed stimu- 
lation and fiscal retrenchment for an over- 
heated economy. Weinberger noted that 
Keynes never had to go up to Capitol Hill 
to propose that Congress cut back spend- 
ing programs. He summed up this way: 

“International conditions, private col- 
lective bargaining arrangements, and scien- 
tific discoveries, just to name three, have a 
far greater infiuence on our economy today 
than whether the budget has a deficit of 
$10 or $20 billion in an economy where the 
GNP is approaching a trillion and a half.... 
Increased spending may help fan the flames 
of inflation, but restraint does not put them 
out—if real budget restraints were ever pos- 
sible.” 

Weinberger did not reject budgetary re- 
straint as an essential aspect of Administra- 
tion policy. He confined himself to its rel- 
atively minor role in combatting an in- 
flationary spiral. Meanwhile, others at the 
Capitol and in the business community said 
their doubts about the Administration’s ded- 
ication to fiscal austerity were spurred by 
the record budget deficits of $23 billion for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971; $23.2 
billion for fiscal 1972; and $14.3 billion for 
fiscal 1973. 

OMB and White House economic advisers 
also have stressed that it has been the long- 
time position of "the public finance people” 
that if you want to be serious about fiscal 
policy and budget cutting, you have to give 
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the President discretionary tax authority. 
To make it work, the President must have 
some authority for tax cutting. In this view, 
Congress cannot respond swiftly enough to 
save the policy from failure. 
FRB AND CREDIT: THE POLICY VERSUS THE 
PRACTICE 


The execution of the Administration’s oth- 
er policy weapon, monetary policy, also has 
been criticized. The charge is an echo of the 
persistent view of Prof. Milton Friedman of 
the University of Chicago that inflation is 
created in “the stately and impressive Grecian 
temple on Independence Avenue [in Wash- 
ington] that houses the Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board.” The Board’s critics 
among the bankers, businessmen, academi- 
cians, and at the Capitol insist that the stated 
policy of monetary restraint has been seri- 
ously at odds with the Fed’s actual practice 
since 1970. They note that the money supply, 
defined as currency in circulation plus de- 
mand deposits, expanded by 4.5 percent in 
1970. Thereafter, it hit the up-escalator with 
& 7.0 percent expansion in 1971 followed by 
6.4 percent and 7.4 percent in '72 and '73. 

According to this thesis, the Fed—fearful 
of the persistently high six percent unem- 
ployment rate—switched from monetary re- 
straint to markedly expansionist tactics. A 
major aim was to try to bring down unem- 
ployment prior to the 1972 election campaign. 

The newest member of the Board, Henry 
C. Wallich, formerly of Yale University and 
the Treasury Department, indicated recently 
that the switch from restraint indicated the 
Fed’s impatience with the failure of its tight 
credit policy to help reduce the inflation in- 
herited by the Nixon Administration. In a 
May 30 speech, Wallich cautioned that mone- 
tary policy is effective only when applied in 
a most gradual way. He said that the Fed's 
“impatience with the slowness of results” of 
the monetary restraints of 1968-71 became a 
prime cause of the continuing inflation after 
1970. 

At the Capitol and even among some of 
the FRB’s own regional presidents, there is 
growing frustration at what is regarded as 
the contradictions between the Fed’s end- 
lessly-reiterated policy of keeping the money 
supply from expanding too swiftly and its 
expansionist practice. However, there is rec- 
ognition that too tight a rein on the money 
supply can cause a broad-scale “money 
crunch,” including a crisis for the savings 
and loan and other savings institutions. 
There also is recognition that out-of-line fed- 
eral spending puts great pressure on the Fed 
to expand the money supply, and that Burns 
is correct—up to a point—in leveling an ac- 
cusatory finger at his severest congressional 
adversaries, like Chairman Wright Patman 
of the House Banking Committee. 

At the same time, they believe that Burns 
has tried to do too much. As an influential 
Congressional staff member put it: “Burns 
has been overly-ambitious in his policy 
moves. He has tried to do contradictory 
things, notably in his attempts to play the 
Big Daddy on both prices and unemploy- 
ment. His eye should have been more on the 
price precinct.” 

A House Banking Committee staff member 
recalled that Shultz, as the Labor Secretary, 
used to advise the unions not to bet on in- 
fiation. He repeatedly warned labor leaders 
not to raise their demands too high. Such 
action, said Shultz, would foolishly ignore the 
Administration’s monetary and fiscal policies 
for keeping prices under restraint. The practi- 
cal effect, according to the Shultz strictures, 
was that labor would be courting unemploy- 
ment. “Experience” said the committee offi- 
cial, “now shows that Shultz was dishing out 
lousy advice to his AFL-CIO pals.” 

Updating his comment, he noted that a 
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July 1974 Administration bid for union re- 

straint must seem to the unions “like an in- 

vitation to play Russian roulette.” As he put 

it: “Judging by the past, the Fed’s going to 

ratify those 15 percent wage demands” by 

expanding the money supply accordingly. 
MONETARY AND FISCAL TOOLS ARE 

“NOT ENOUGH” 


Ex-Cost of Living Council Chairman John 
Dunlop has agreed that fiscal and mone- 
tary policy are “the major tools” for cooling 
off or stimulating the economy. However, 
he represented a developing point of view on 
the Hill and among union leaders, bankers, 
and economists when he added: “But I re- 
ject the absolutism and exclusivity of this 
[analysis].” 

He added this comment in a June 1974 
speech in San Francisco: 

“The experience of recent years supports 
the realistic judgment that monetary and 
fiscal policies are not sufficient tools by 
themselves to restrain effectively the types 
of infiation we have had... . It matters little 
whether monetary and fiscal tools are inher- 
ently inadequate to deal with contemporary 
inflation or that the users are inhibited by 
practical considerations in their application 
of these classical measures. The simple fact 
is that monetary and fiscal tools are not 
enough ... and we must get to the task of 
developing other measures even though their 
contribution might be less immediate or 
powerful.” 

In the same vein, a 1974 Joint Economic 
Committee report said this of the lessons of 
the 1973 inflation: 1973 has shown that 
“inflation is a hydra-headed problem, and 
& more sophisticated set of policy instru- 
ments must be developed to deal with it.” 
The report added that monetary and fiscal 
policy “must be coordinated with specific 
programs directed at particular sectors of the 
private economy and at the relationship of 
the domestic economy to the world econ- 
omy.” 

However, businessmen and economists at 
July 1974 White House sessions on inflation 
found a frosty welcome for policy initiatives 
going beyond fiscal and monetary restraint. 
They indicated that the President and his 
principal economic advisers, notably Green- 
span, appeared to have little interest in pol- 
icy “innovation.” 

The Administration officials noted that 
the only revised ingredient in their for- 
mula was the willingness “to tough out” a re- 
strictive policy for a year or two regardless 
of the fallout of political chips or casualties. 
In a subsequent comment on the practi- 
cal implications of this “steady-as-we-go” 
approach, Greenspan said: “Certainly you 
run a risk [of politically-dangerous unem- 
ployment]. And the probability is that you'll 
get a sluggish, perhaps stagnating economy.” 
But he indicated that the government, par- 
ticularly the Fed and the White House, must 
stop trying to have it both ways, with re- 
strictions to cure inflation and concomitant 
money supply expansion to ward off unem- 
ployment. Greenspan’s preoccupation with 
fiscal restraint also was underscored by his 
answer on an earlier occasion to a question 
about his three dominant priorities: “The 
budget. The budget. The budget.” 

In partial rejoinder, a high executive of 
one of the largest manufacturing corpora- 
tions who was not at the White House meet- 
ings said: “This ‘sweat-it-out’ policy would 
be fine by itself if the so-called free market 
were as free as the Greenspans and the Sim- 
ons say it is. But it ain't all that free. There's 
where the fantasy comes in.” 


NIXON AND THE JAWBONE 


As for the White House “jawboning” 
scorned by Nixon over the years but dis- 
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cussed with favor in the President's July 25 
speech on the economy, observers are skep- 
tical about his authority to wield the jaw- 
bone effectively these days. For example, the 
President's friend and supporter, Victor Rie- 
sel, the syndicated columnist, wrote this in 
mid-July about the White House’s frustra- 
tions in its relations with the labor move- 
ment on inflation policy: 

“They [the White House staff] want re- 
straint by labor. The White House wants to 
ask for it personally. But Dick Nixon now 
has no business agent.” 

There are lots of new faces [charged with 
doing something about labor policy] in the 
White House. Nice chaps. But they really 
don’t know their way around, nor do they 
know anything about labor disputes and eco- 
nomic settlements. 

“One former Nixon policy maker says, 
There literally is no effective communication 
between the White House and labor. I can’t 
remember when this was so.” 

Two of the most effective Administration 
emissaries to labor had been Shultz and 
Dunlop, but both have departed. Federal 
Mediation Service Director W. J. Usery, Jr., 
a former Machinists official who also served 
as a liaison man between the Administra- 
tion and George Meany in Nixon's first term, 
now is less than welcome at AFL-CIO head- 
quarters. His protracted consideration and 
ultimate rejection of a high AFL-CIO job 
last year was not pleasing to the AFL-CIO 
high command. 

Shultz, now a top officer of the Bechtel 
Corporation, San Francisco, offered a small 
assist in July by organizing a golf foursome 
at the Burning Tree Club near Washington 
with Meany and Kenneth Rush, the new 
White House counsellor on economic affairs. 
But Meany aides and ex-Administration 
figures view this as nothing but Meany’s 
longtime practice as “a master power broker” 
of keeping the pipeline open to the White 
House. It is no signal, they say, that Meany, 
so long as Nixon remains, will offer support 
on economic issues. 

In a July 29 colloquy with Senator Prox- 
mire at a Joint Economic Committee hear- 
ing, Rush discouraged the notion of an ac- 
tivist President in executing stabilization 
policy. He indicated that there would be 
very little Jjawboning from the President or 
other White House spokesmen, He told Prox- 
mire that he regarded the White House role 
on stabilization initiatives as closer to “‘edu- 
cation” than to jawboning. 

Rush also coldly rebuffed the notion of 
White House promulgation of wage and price 
guidelines for management and labor. When 
Proxmire reminded him that guideposts had 
been “very successful from 1962 to 1966 [with 
the Administration getting] marvelous co- 
operation from labor,” Rush displayed the 
minimal possible enthusiasm for such coun- 
sel, 

As for his relations with Meany, Rush said 
in an interview that he has “a very high 
regard for Mr. Meany.” He indicated his hope 
that the lines can be kept open to the AFL- 
CIO but declined to make any comment 
about what he is doing to assuage what 
Washington observers regard as the most bit- 
ter conflict between labor and the White 
House in U.S. history. As a Meany spokesman 
noted: "This is much worse than when John 
L. Lewis [the United Mine Workers’ presi- 
dent and the country’s most influential labor 
leader at the time] turned on FDR and called 
his Vice President Cactus Jack Garner ‘a 
poker-playing, whiskey-drinking, evil old 
man.’” 

A PLUS FOR CONGRESS 


The 1974 Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act requiring the estab- 
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lishment of Senate and House Budget Com- 
mittees is designed to shuck the fragmented 
and unprogrammed congressional approach 
to appropriating money. It has had wide- 
spread praise, particularly for its anti-infla- 
tion implications. James W. McLane, the 
former Deputy Director of the Cost of Living 
Council, has called it “the most important 
law passed in the last five years. For the first 
time, the Congress will haye the budgetary 
planning and analytical arm it has never had 
before.” The plaudits have come from all 
areas of the political scene. John Dunlop has 
noted that congressional assertion of control 
over its own appropriations process is a fun- 
damental first step toward an effective na- 
tional stabilization policy. 

Nevertheless, supporters of the law are re- 
serving judgment about its effects. After 
saying this is “clearly a step in the right di- 
rection and long overdue,” Alan Greenspan, 
the chairman-designate of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, was asked if “it will 
work.” 

His answer: “I will announce it a success 
when we go through the first round of that 
and all the individual budgets are cut down a 
little bit, and we're ... [hearing] all sorts 
of howls in the process.” Also giving pause 
to observers is the failure of a comparable 
experiment under the 1946 Congressional Re- 
organization Act. The Act called for a unified 
budget, but the process was deemed so un- 
satisfactory that it was abandoned after one 
year. 


A WARNING WORTH REPEATING 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us who serve in the Congress are deeply 
concerned that unless the people of this 
Nation become aware of the irreversible 
damage that is being done to our land, 
the water and the air, we will soon find 
our natural resources fully depleted, the 
land destroyed, the air fouled, and the 
water polluted. 

Neither the threat, nor the recognition 
that the danger exists, is new. Sixty-six 
years ago President Theodore Roosevelt 
spoke before the Conference on the Con- 
servation of Natural Resources. I would 
like to share some of his words with you 
today: 

We have become rich because of the lavish 
use of our natural resources, and we have 
just reason to be proud of our growth. But 
the time has come to inquire seriously what 
will happen when our forests are gone, when 
the coal, the iron, the oil and the gas are 
exhausted, when the soil has been further 
impoverished and washed into the streams, 
polluting the rivers, denuding the flelds and 
obstructing navigation. These questions do 
not only relate to the next generation. It is 
time for us now as a Nation to exercise the 
same reasonable foresight in dealing with 
our great natural resources that would be 
shown by any prudent man in conserving 
and wisely using the property which contains 
the assurance of well being for himself and 
his children. 


As Americans, we have certain un- 
alienable rights, but we also have “un- 
alienable responsibilities.” One of these 
is to protect, conserve and restore our 
natural resources. 
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STATEMENT ON IMPEACHMENT 


HON. IKE F. ANDREWS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it became apparent some 
months ago that I as a Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives might be 
called upon to consider certain articles of 
impeachment against President Nixon. 
I gave much consideration to how I 
should approach this awesome potential 
responsibility. 

I concluded that my essential task 
was to prepare myself to cast as fair and 
as intelligent a vote as was possible. To 
this end, I determined that I should not 
in any manner or to any degree engage in 
any public prosecution or defense of the 
President and that I should keep an open 
mind until such time as I became aware 
of clear and convincing evidence of the 
President’s guilt of impeachable offenses 
and that unless and until such should oc- 
cur, I should presume him innocent. 

I began and have continued to study 
the law and the evidence involved in this 
issue. 

During many weeks of such study and 
consideration I was of the opinion that 
the key to my judgment might well rest 
upon what interpretation I placed upon 
those pertinent words in the Constitu- 
tion, “high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
I no longer believe it necessary, in this 
instance, to distinguish between a nar- 
row or a broad interpretation of those 
words. 

As the evidence increased in quantity 
and in weight, it seemed to me that the 
most pertinent criminal statute might 
be USCA 18, section 1510. This statute 
provides that its violation is a felony. 
That is to say, it is more than a misde- 
meanor. It is a high crime. I am attach- 
ing a copy of that statute hereto and 
in its entirety. Its entitlement is “Ob- 
struction of Criminal Investigations”. 

On August 5, 1974, I read a statement 
issued by President Nixon on that day, 
which statement made reference to a 
conversation which he says occurred be- 
tween himself and his Chief of Staff, 
H. R. Haldeman, on June 23, 1972. On 
yesterday, August 6, 1974, I read a tran- 
script of that conversation as released 
by the President. Both of these docu- 
ments are now matters of public record. 

This admitted conversation by the 
President makes it clear that some 6 days 
following the Watergate break-in— 
wherein persons other than the Presi- 
dent violated criminal statutes of the 
United States and for which they have 
been convicted and sentenced by Federal 
Courts—and at a time when the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation—a “criminal 
investigator” as defined in the above 
statute—was conducting an investigation 
of such crimes, President Nixon directed 
H. R. Haldeman to “obstruct” and even 
to “prevent” such investigations of such 
crimes for reasons admitted to be per- 
sonal and political. 
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It is my considered and firm opinion 
that the President’s directive to Mr. 
Haldeman constitutes strong evidence of 
a violation of USCA 18, section 1510 and 
that such violation constitutes an im- 
peachable offense as defined in the Con- 
stitution; namely, high crimes or mis- 
demeanors. 

I am now convinced that in order for 
the House of Representatives to adhere 
to responsibilities assigned to it by the 
Constitution, this body must deem it jus- 
tified and necessary to call upon the U.S. 
Senate to conduct a trial of President 
Richard M. Nixon upon a charge of the 
commission of impeachable offenses, 

Therefore, I have determined that I 
will vote at least for article 1 of the bill 
of impeachment against President Nixon. 

The material referred to follows: 

OBSTRUCTION OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIONS 
$1510. Obstruction of criminal investiga- 
tions. 

(a) Whoever willfully endeavors by means 
of bribery, misrepresentation, intimidation, 
or force or threats thereof to obstruct, delay, 
or prevent the communication of informa- 
tion relating to a violation of any criminal 
statute of the United States by any person 
to a criminal investigator; or 

Whoever injures any person in his person 
or property on account of the giving by such 
person or by any other person of any such 
information to any criminal investigator— 

Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(b) As used in this section, the term 
“criminal investigator" means any individual 
duly authorized by a department, agency, or 
armed force of the United States to conduct 
or engage in investigations of or prosecu- 
tions for violations of the criminal laws 
of the United States. (Added Pub. L. 90-123, 
$ 1(a), Nov. 3, 1967, 81 Stat, 362.) 

CROSS REFERENCES 

Wire or oral communications, authoriza- 
tion for interception, to provide evidence of 
offenses under this section, see section 2516 
of this title. 

SECTION REFERRED TO IN OTHER SECTIONS 

This section is referred to in sections 1961, 
2516 of this title. 


TEXACO INCREASES OIL DRILLING 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
last week, Texaco released its operations 


report for the first 6 months of 1974. . 


During recent months, press headlines 
have stated that Texaco and other ma- 
jor oil companies have shown tremen- 
dous profits. Unfortunately, these news 
stories do not examine the figures and 
do not note the underlying causes of the 
operations facts. I would like to share 
with my colleagues some of the actual 
figures as contained in the Texaco 
report. 

Texaco’s revenue from domestic oper- 
ations dropped from $199 million in 1973, 
to a figure of $183 million in 1974. This 
is a decline of 8 percent. Although world- 
wide net income was up for the first half 
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of 1974, Texaco’s Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer Maurice F. Granville 
noted: 

Market prices outside of the United States 
late in the second quarter of 1974 began to 
decline from earlier levels following resump- 
tion of more normal deliveries after the cut- 
backs and embargoes were withdrawn, It 
also becomes apparent that substantially 
higher world market price levels for petro- 
leum products, as well as conservation prac- 
tices were having a significant dampening 
effect on demand. 


It is also interesting to note that $25 
million of the increase in the company’s 
total earnings was attributable to the 
effect of the higher net value, in terms 
of U.S. dollars, of operating earnings 
realized in the currencies of foreign 
countries. Here we have a foreign ex- 
change valuation figure which is strictly 
a paper profit figure. 

Texaco made one more extremely im- 
portant comment regarding interna- 
tional operations. They referred to 
Libya’s nationalization of Texaco's inter- 
ests in that country. We never seem to 
mention the fact that these oil com- 
panies have suffered nationalization and 
loss of assets in their foreign investment 
and high-risk business. 

Inventory profits for the first 6 months 
of 1974 were $339 million for Texaco. 
This money, in turn, was reinvested to 
provide replacement inventories of petro- 
leum. While inventory profits provided a 
higher statement for Texaco during this 
period, they are nonrecurring. Next time 
there could be an inventory loss. 

Maurice Granville pointed out that— 

Earnings for the first six months, excluding 
inventory profits, averaged less than 2 cents 
a gallon for all petroleum and products sold 
by the Company during the period. 


Let us look at this profit. Last week I 
was commenting on the average 15 cents 
in sales and excise taxes that rest on 
every gallon of gasoline sold at the pump. 
This means that for every 2 cents profit 
Texaco earned on a gallon of gasoline, 
seven times as much was paid in Govern- 
ment taxes at the service station. 

I was impressed with Texaco’s leader- 
ship in working to solve our current 
energy domestic crisis. During the first 
half of 1974, Texaco’s capital and ex- 
ploratory expenditures for additional oil 
and gas production totaled $1,060,000,000. 
If you consolidate all types of worldwide 
net income and every paper figure, you 
come up with a figure of $1,049,771,000. 
This means that Texaco more than rein- 
vested all of its earnings during this first 
half of 1974 into additional oil explora- 
tion and development. 

What is the summary of Texaco’s first 
6 months report? These two key facts 
stand out: The first one is that earnings 
on actual operations within the United 
States which were based on the business 
operations themselves, were down 8 per- 
cent from 1974 compared to 1973. The 
next important fact was that, including 
all types of profits from all worldwide 
sources, Texaco had capital and explora- 
tory expenditures larger than gross earn- 
ings received. In other words, Texaco has 
met the challenge, and is expanding tre- 
mendously on its drilling and develop- 
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ment program. This expansion was made 
in spite of the tremendous risk involved 
and the decline in domestic earnings. 
What this country needs is to encour- 
age more growth and development in the 
oil business. Otherwise, the energy short- 
age that hit us a few months ago will 
come back with increased severity in a 
couple of years. America must become 
self-sufficient and America must develop 
more and more of its energy reserves. 
Texaco is to be congratulated on the 
aggressive leadership they are taking in 
meeting America’s energy crisis. 


RACISM—APPROVED AND 
DISAPPROVED 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert into the Recorp an 
article from the July 25 New York Times 
about the Onondaga Indian tribe in up- 
per New York State. Racism comes in 
all colors: black, white, red, and yellow. 
Yet it is only white racism that is disap- 
proved by the mass media and the liberal 
intellectuals. All other forms of racism 
are praised by the liberals as progressive, 
if not entirely virtuous. I think that the 
result of racism and radicalism among 
the blacks and the Indians has been 
largely ignored by the media. The ruth- 
lessness with which the radical racists of 
all races oppress those who do not share 
their “progressive” and “liberal” views 
ought to be given much greater coverage 
in the press than it has been. 

The article follows: 

DEFYING INDIANS, FAMILY BURNS HOME 
RATHER THAN TURN IT OVER TO CHIEFS 
(By David Bird) 

Neprow, N.Y.—A white woman and her In- 
dian husband last night burned the house 
in which they reared their 11 children, rather 
than turn it over to chiefs of the Onondaga 
tribe. 

The burning came after three days in 
which Indians raided and harassed white and 
mixed-blood families that were resisting a 
three-month-old ultimatum by the chiefs to 
vacate the Onondaga reservation near Syra- 
cuse. White families have reportedly been 
menaced and beaten and their homes van- 
dalized. 

The chiefs insist that local authorities are 
powerless to abrogate their sovereignty, al- 
though today they agreed to meet with a 
black Federal mediator, whom they accepted 
as the representative of another sovereign 
entity, the United States of America. 

The couple who burned their home, Calvin 
and Ruth Gibson, had built the house them- 
selves over a period of 25 years. They were 
among seven families who had resolved to 
challenge the chiefs’ eviction notice. Twenty- 
two other families had left within the last 
two months, bowing to the wishes of the In- 
dian council, which said the reservation was 
becoming too crowded. 

Yesterday afternoon, Mrs. Gibson said, a 
group of Indians drove to her home overlook- 
ing a broad valley and tormented her family. 
Her husband, a full-blooded Onondaga, is 
crippled. 
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“They crashed the doors, beat us and said 
we had to get out because they were going to 
move a chief into our house,” Mrs. Gibson 
said tearfully as she sat in the fire station of 
this town on the edge of the Indian lands. 
The station serves as the command post for 
Sheriff Patrick Corbett of Onondaga County, 
who had 110 deputies working through the 
night to keep order on the tense reservation. 


FRIENDS AIDED EVACUATION 


Mrs. Gibson said that after the raiding 
Indians left, she and her husband had de- 
cided that if they could not keep their home, 
they did not want their tormentors to have 
it. Hurriedly, they cleared out their belong- 
ings, loading them into cars and trucks 
driven by friends, 

Then they set a match to a gasoline-soaked 
mattress and watched as the house burned 
down to the basement and concrete-block 
foundation, 

This afternoon, one of the Gibsons’ sons, 
19-year-old Gary, poked through the still- 
hot ruins of the house to salvage bits of 
copper tubing and pipe. The rest of the fam- 
ily is split up, staying temporarily with rela- 
tives and friends. 

“I want to make sure we get everything,” 
Gary said as he worked, occasionally burn- 
ing his hands, “I sure as hell don’t want the 
chief to get anything. They're too lazy to fix 
up their own houses, so they just try to take 
someone else’s.” 

For the Gibson’s the question of staying 

on the reservation has been settled with grim 
finality. But a few of the other white and 
mixed families still hope to be able to re- 
main, 
The Indians have spurned the idea of 
negotiations, suggested by the local District 
Attorney, Moreover, the issue is complicated 
because treaties with the Federal Govern- 
ment have guaranteed the Onondaga chiefs 
sovereignty over the area. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES CONCERN 


Local civil liberties groups are concerned 
about the legal rights of the Indians and also 
about the basic protection of law for the 
whites. “We're torn between our support of 
sovereignty and our insistence on due- 
process protection,” said Clifford Forstadt, 
director of the central New York chapter of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Mr. Forstadt said that a group of Indians 
had pushed him down a flight of stairs as he 
tried to block a summary eviction yesterday. 

“I am appalled by the denial of due proc- 
ess,” he said, adding that the Indians might 
have the right to banish people from the 
reservation but that each case must be 
weighed legally. 

District Attorney Jon K. Holcombe made 
no headway with his suggestions that he in- 
tercede legally to press the chiefs’ claims in 
court, 

Leon Shenandoah, one of the chiefs, re- 
jected this offer, holding to the view that no 
one but the Indians had authority on the 
reservation. 

Mr. Holcombe was reduced to such gestures 
as pleading for the rights of one white man 
to return to his home to pick up some clothes 
before leaving for good. 

The man was George Dimler, who has 
lived on the reservation with his Onondaga 
wife for 30 of his 63 years. 

“Tl get out,” said Mr. Dimler with tears 
welling. “I don’t want my wife or anybody 
to get hurt.” 

Some of the worried residents here said 
that before the trouble had flared openly 
this week, they had been assured that state 
OPE would respond when summoned for 

elp. 

But, they said, no troopers came when 
they called yesterday. Today, Sgt. Fred Fes- 
senger of the Lafayette station of the state 
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police acknowledged having received the 
calls. He said the information had been 
routed to the sheriff's office because “eviction 
is a civil process.” 

The sheriff's office disputed this interpre- 
tation, asserting that the state police wanted 
to avoid a ticklish job. 

“I think we were thrown a hot potato 
and had to grapple with it,” said William 
Lynn, the deputy on duty at the command 
post here. 

Not all the reservation Indians have agreed 
with the Chiefs’ position, and some say they 
have been threatened and driven off. 

“They accused me of being a defender of 
whites and Christianity, and they said those 
two things have to go,” said Alice Thompson, 
an Onondaga, as she rested in the bingo hall 
of the fire station. 

Miss Thompson said she had wanted to see 
more democratic involvement on the reserva- 
tion, adding that the Chiefs had dispersed 
tribal money as they wanted, without ac- 
counting to anyone. 

“It’s my nation,” Miss Thompson said, “but 
it’s become a dictatorship with just one 
group of families—the Shenandoahs, the 
Cooks and the Powlesses—deciding every- 
thing themselves in the Long House. 

The Federal official who joined the discus- 
sions with the Indian leaders was Edward 
Cabell, a mediator with the Department of 
Justice. He flew in last night. By late after- 
noon he was called into the Long House for 
an hour of discussion. His only comment was 
that “discussions are being held.” 

Oren Lyons, one of the chiefs, took the op- 
portunity to reiterate what he said was the 
right of the chiefs to take over property and 
evict whites. He showed a letter written on 
July 2 to President Nixon stating that if the 
United States did not evict the whites, the 
chiefs would. He said the United States did 
not act, therefore, the chiefs’ hands were 
forced. 


IMPEACHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT 
HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, the revelation 
that the President held back evidence 
and deceived not only his own counsel 
and staff but also the Congress and the 
American people as well, has gravely 
shaken public confidence in him and 
wounded his ability to continue to lead 
our Nation. The June 23, 1972, transcript 
clearly demonstrates that he knew of the 
break-in into Democratic Party head- 
quarters long before the March 21, 1973 
date he previously stated, and worse, 
that he was personally involved in the 
coverup and misused the FBI and CIA 
for these purposes. On the basis of his 
own admission of August 5, 1974, and my 
examination of all the evidence, I have 
arrived at the unhappy judgment that 
the President is guilty of obstruction of 
justice under article I of the charges 
leveled by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

In addition, the new evidence made 
available August 5 may well cause me to 
vote “aye” on article II which charges 
that the President misused his power. 

The most important aspect of our en- 
tire system of government is equal jus- 
tice under the law—the principle that 
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no person—whether he be rich or poor, 
black or white, ordinary citizen or Presi- 
dent—is above the law. Coverup of crim- 
inal activity and misuse of Federal 
agencies can neither be condoned nor 
tolerated. And as long as we adhere as 
a Nation to this principle, our Nation 
will remain great and strong. 


A PERCEPTIVE COLUMN ON THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1974 ALL-VOLUN- 
TEER FORCE RESULTS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, George Will’s newspaper column 
has proved to be a source of common- 
sense and good advice to a nation in need 
of wise counsel. A topic on which he is 
particularly knowledgeable is the all- 
Volunteer Armed Force. 

Recently, he noted the results of the 
1974 program particularly in terms of 
manpower quality and socioeconomic 
composition. The success of the first year 
without the draft, as he states, demon- 
strates that “the all-Volunteer Force 
stands out as the rarest kind of Govern- 
ment achievement. It is a program that is 
and ought to be popular.” 

I shall insert this item in the RECORD 
and I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 4, 
1974] 
NIXON Deserves CREDIT FOR THE ALL-VOLUN- 
TEER ARMED FORCE 
(By George F. Will) 

WASHINGTON.—As the rafters crash down 
around him, let us pause to praise one of Mr. 
Nixon’s finest achievements, the all-volunteer 
armed force. 

The evidence from fiscal year 1974, which 
ended June 30, is that the three major worries 
about the all-volunteer force—that there 
would not be enough volunteers, that they 
would not be of sufficiently high quality; that 
they would include “too many” blacks—were 
unwarranted. 

The four services were authorized to have 
a strength of 2,174,000 on June 30. They had 
2,163,000, 

Determined critics of the all-volunteer 
force, disappointed that there have been 
adequate numbers of volunteers, now are 
claiming that today’s volunteers are of a 
lower quality than yesterday's conscripts. 

It is standard and sensible practice to com- 
pare today’s force with the 1964 force. That 
was the last year of the pre-Vietnam era, and 
total strength of the forces was approximately 
the size it is today. 

In 1964, 68 percent of all new entrants had 
high school diplomas. Today 66 percent do. 
The percentages of new entrants who are 
high school graduates has risen since 1964 
in the Air Force, But the statistics about high 
school diplomas are not significant. 

There is no clear correlation between an 
enlistee’s possession of a high school diploma 
and his ability to acquire and perform a 
military skill. The relevant statistics are 
these: In 1964, 85 percent of all new entrants 
scored “average” or “above average” in train- 
ability testing. The figure today is 90 percent. 

People who say today's recruits are of low 
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quality do not understand the facts. People 
who say there are “too many” blacks in the 
armed forces do not understand the facts, 
or the Constitution. 

The American military age population is 
13 percent black. The most recent statistics 
on blacks as a percentage of the military's 
total enlisted strength showed that blacks 
comprise 15 percent of that total. 

Blacks comprise 21 percent of new enlist- 
ments in fiscal 1974. 

The percentage of black volunteers is 
higher than the percentage of blacks in 
the population for the same reason that for 
years, the percentage of rural and Southern 
volunteers has been higher than the rural 
and Southern percentage of the population. 
Enlistment is especially attractive to people 
whose opportunities in the civilian economy 
are limited. 

That is why Army Sceretary Howard Callo- 
way, a Georgian, is correct in insisting that 
the number of black recruits is “a success 
story. Blacks see the Army as a place where 
they get a fair shake, and they do.” 

Thus in the irremedial] confusion of Wash- 
ington today, the all-volunteer force stands 
out as the rarest kind of government achieve- 
ment, It is a program that is and ought to be 
popular. 


THE NATIONAL POWER AGENCY 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am reintroducing a bill to establish a 
national power grid and a series of bulk 
power supply agencies. The purpose of 
this legislation is to assure an adequate, 
reliable, and low-cost electric power sup- 
ply consistent with the enhancement of 
environmental values. It will concomi- 
tantly promote competition in the elec- 
tric power industry and preserve a sem- 
blance of equilibrium in our balance of 
payments through reduced demand on 
foreign oil. 

I have previously spoken to the Con- 
gress at length on the environmental 
and cost benefit justifications for a na- 
tional power grid. Today I will con- 
centrate on reasons why, from a stand- 
point of high foreign oil prices and our 
precarious balance of payments situa- 
tion, my legislation should be acted upon 
by the Congress immediately. 

The shortage of low-cost fuel known 
as the “energy crisis” has taught us that 
we can no longer afford to waste our 
precious fuel reserves. The horrendous 
increases in foreign oil prices and the 
resulting havoc in our balance of pay- 
ments has made energy conservation a 
paramount objective in the years ahead. 

There is a substantial amount of waste 
in our production of electric power. In 
particular it has been estimated that we 
produce 27 percent more power than we 
consume. Why? Because each utility 
company has the burden of maintaining 
power reserves to compensate for equip- 
ment breakdown and other emergencies. 
An interconnected grid system in this 
country would obviate such a surplus 
power reserve, produce a cost saving fac- 
tor of about one-third, and most impor- 
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tantly, would dramatically reduce our 
dependence on foreign oil. 

How does this system work? Say New 
York experiences an equipment break- 
down at the peak load time of 5 o’clock 
and has no power reserve. With my grid 
system, power could be transported from 
Los Angeles, which is 3 hours behind 
New York and not at peak load time, to 
New York. Thus New York would not 
have to maintain a reserve load of wasted 
power. 

Is it really important to reduce our de- 
mand on foreign oil? Yes, not even con- 
sidering the possibility of an oil em- 
bargo by the Arabs, simply too much 
money is leaving this country to pay for 
imported oil. We must accept the ad- 
monition of Gerald Pollack in “The Eco- 
nomics of the Energy Crisis,” Foreign 
Affairs, April 1974, that: 

If demand does not fall off appreciably 
when prices rise and if supplies remain tight, 
import bills will keep rising. By 1985 they 
might well approach $200 billion, some $150 
more than in 1973. 


A national power grid would do much 
to appreciably reduce this country’s re- 
liance on foreign oil through the efficient 
and rational allocation of our electric 
power. 

I would also like to point out for the 
record that if we are ever to have the 
large-scale implementation of solar en- 
ergy and/or tidal power, we must have a 
national power grid. The aforemen- 
tioned power sources will be in remote 
areas, and unless we have an intercon- 
nected system of extremely efficient 
high-powered transmission lines, we will 
never be able to utilize these clean, inex- 
haustible power sourccs. 

The bill that I am reintroducing today 
would establish a National Power Grid 
Corporation, financed by tax exempt 
bonds. This corporation would, be re- 
sponsible for the bulk supply of electric 
power. It could generate power either by 
contracting with existing utilities or by 
construction and operating its own 
large-scale plants. The corporation 
would move this power throughout the 
country using a “grid” system of extra 
high voltage transmission lines. 

In each of the regions of the United 
States there would be established a Re- 
gional Bulk Power Supply Corporation. 
These corporations would be largely in- 
dependent of the National Corporation. 
Direction would be by a three-man 
board, one member representing private 
power companies, one representing pub- 
lic companies and one representing con- 
sumers. They would market the National 
Grid’s power to the utilities in the re- 
gion but would not be in the business of 
distribution. Rather, they would sell 
their power through a series of transmis- 
sion lines to the utilities in the region, 
private and puklic, who would then mar- 
ket the power to the consumer. 

Further the system of the grid will 
eliminate the burden utilities now have 
of maintaining reserves to compensate 
for equipment breakdown and other 
emergencies. The resulting operating ef- 
ficiencies could produce a cost/saving 
factor of one-third which would be 
passed on to the consumer. 
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RELIEF OF “SQUALUS” CREW 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide for the relief of the officers and 
crew of the U.S.S. Squalus. This bill 
would authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to pay each person who was an of- 
ficer or an enlisted member assigned 
to duty aboard the U.S.S. Squalus at the 
time of its sinking on May 23, 1939, an 
amount equal to the submarine pay he 
would have received, pursuant to the act 
entitled “an act to provide additional 
pay for personnel of the U.S. Navy as- 
signed to duty on submarines and to 
diving duty”’—(45 Stat. 412, approved 
on April 9, 1928—as amended, if the 
U.S.S. Squalus had not sunk. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S.S. Squalus sank 
on May 23, 1939, as the result of me- 
chanical failure. Of the 59 crew mem- 
bers and civilian employees on board, 
only 33 survived. From May 23 to Novem- 
ber 13, 1939, surviving members of the 
crew were assigned to the salvaging and 
drydocking of the submarine. During this 
period these men continued to receive 
submarine pay. After they had been re- 
assigned to other ships, the Comptroller 
General ordered repayment of the sub- 
marine pay on the grounds that they 
were not on active submarine duty. It 
is my understanding that this period of 
not being on active submarine duty in- 
cludes the period of time that the sub- 
marine was on the bottom with all hands 
on board. Since the payments had al- 
ready been made, the crewmen were re- 
quired to make repayment from their 
subsequent salaries, adding financial 
hardship to the physical and emotional 
damage already inflicted. 

When this situation was brought to 
my attention, I took the matter up with 
the Secretary of the Navy. I informed 
him that I thought it was disgraceful 
that these men were docked their pay, 
although they were still in the Navy and 
worked for the Navy during all that 
time. I have received this reply from J. 
William Middendorf II, Secretary of the 
Navy: 

The Comptroller of the United States ruled 
in his decision B-4764 of July 21, 1939 (19 
CompGen 90), that neither officers nor en- 
listed members were entitled to receipt of 
submarine pay after the sinking. As indi- 
cated in this decision, the law authorized 
payment of such pay to officers while serving 
on duty on board a submarine, and to en- 
listed members while assigned to duty on 
board a submarine. In an earlier decision 
(A-84974 of April 13, 1937), the Comptroller 
General ruled that, in the case of an enlisted 
member, a temporary omission of actual serv- 
ice up to 30 days is permissible without a 
loss of submarine pay. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral concluded by deciding that it was im- 
possible for the officers of the U.S.S. Squalus 


to actually perform duty on board the ves- 
sel and that the omission of service on the 
part of the enlisted members exceeded 30 
days; therefore, payment of submarine pay 
was not authorized. 
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Unfortunately, decisions of the Comptrol- 
ler General are conclusive and binding on 
the Navy. Since this injustice resulted from 
such a decision, the only remedy would be 
enactment of relief legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, since it is obvious this 
wrong can only be righted by legislation, 
I am today submitting this bill. I hope 
that this matter will be given the careful, 
sympathetic attention that it deserves. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE, 
HANDICAPPED 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the House gave overwhelming bi- 
partisan support, by a vote of 323 to 83, 
to the conference report on H.R. 69, a 
bill to extend the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

Included in that bill, Mr. Speaker, as I 
told my colleagues at the time were pro- 
visions of vital importance to 7 million 
handicapped children in our society: an 
extension of the title I ESEA set-aside for 
the handicapped as well as an extension 
of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act. 

The conferees on H.R. 69, Mr. Speaker, 
agreed to accept in modified form an 
amendment first offered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maryland, 
the Honorable CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
which would significantly increase for 
the fiscal year 1975 only, the amounts of 
money the Federal Government provides 
to the States for educating the handi- 
capped. 

This 1-year increase was accepted in 
order to provide States under court order 
to make available the educational serv- 
ices the handicapped need, immediate 
relief pending the approval of H.R. 70, a 
bill to enable the Federal Government to 
pay up to 75 percent of the excess costs 
involved in educating the handicapped, 
which is now under consideration before 
the Education Subcommittee I am privi- 
leged to chair. The 1-year increase, Mr. 
Speaker, is in effect, a stopgap provision 
to help handicapped children until a 
more comprehensive bill can be passed. 

Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, May 19, 1974, 
the New York Times published an excel- 
lent article by Richard Flaste describing 
the current practice of “mainstreaming” 
handicapped children—placing them in 
classrooms with their nonhandicapped 
peers—and the educational and financial 
difficulties involved in providing services 
for the handicapped. 


Because I believe this article accurately 
describes the problems involved with spe- 
cial education as well as the need for 
additional money for teachers and equip- 
ment, I insert it at this point in the 
RECORD: 
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[From the New York Times, Sunday, 
May 19, 1974] 
HELPING HANDICAPPED INTO EDUCATION’S 
MAINSTREAM 


(By Richard Flaste) 


At least one out of 10 school-age children 
is handicapped, suffering from deafness, 
blindness, speech impairment, mental re- 
tardation, physical deformity, an emotional 
disorder or some other potential obstacle to 
performing effectively as a student. 

These handicapped children are at the 
heart of a change, in philosophy and prac- 
tice, that is affecting school systems through- 
out the country. There is a movement to 
“mainstream” many of these children, to put 
them into classrooms with their nonhandi- 
capped peers. 

A century ago the school systems’ principal 
method of dealing with most handicapped 
children was to ignore them. The systems 
left it up to the Helen Kellers of the country 
to rise through extraordinary courage, while 
others remained in limbo. 

Later, efforts were made, with both hu- 
manitarian and educational rationale, to 
give these youngsters “special education in 
classes of all handicapped students. They 
could learn at their own rates and not feel 
peculiar. There were—and are—good segre- 
gated classes for the handicapped, classes of- 
fering specialized, individual instruction. 
For some of the severely disabled, this may 
be the only possible form of education. 

But in the minds of many educators and 
government Officials, this system means seg- 
regation. In many instances, there has been 
neglect of children and low-quality instruc- 
tion. A child diagnosed as less competent 
than his “normal” peers might be assigned 
to a “special class” and life there, out of 
sight and out of touch with society. 

So today there is the movement to inte- 
grate handicapped children from preschool 
through high school, all the while providing 
them with support services. The movement 
has taken on such force and speed that some 
educators fear that the welcome opportunity 
may be lost through hasty implementation. 

Ten states—Arizona, Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Colorado, Florida, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, Tennessee and Texas— 
have used the law and special executive 
decrees to mandate a general thrust to- 
ward “mainstreaming.” In many other states 
(New York among them), the movement is 
more amorphous, but the philosophy clearly 
exists. 

The drive toward mainstreaming is inter- 
twined with the declared desire to provide 
adequate education for all children. There 
is wide agreement that perhaps 50 percent 
of the nation’s 7 million handicapped youth 
are not having their educational needs met. 
Some are not in school at all; others are in 
classes where they trail behind, with no 
recognition of their problems. 

A state well established in mainstream- 
ing is New Jersey. There, for the last several 
years, educators have leaned heavily on a 
formalized team-evaluation approach. Psy- 
chologists and other specialists give each 
pupil psychological and medical examina- 
tions, and they study the social and learning 
histories of the child. Then the child, 
whenever possible, is given a regular class- 
room as his base of operations. 

The child may leave that base periodically 
to get special help so he can keep up with 
everybody else: He may attend a “resource 
room” where he joins other handicapped 
children for instruction and help with 
emotional problems, or he may get assist- 
ance on a one-to-one basis from a teacher 
whose job it is to keep him on the right 
track. Some 15,000 children who in other 
times might have been segregated are being 
served in this program. 
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Children who cannot tolerate full-time 
mainstreaming, or whose learning capabil- 
ities are too low to deal with it, are inte- 
grated only part of the time, perhaps attend- 
ing gym or shop with normal peers. 

Massachusetts will begin a similar pro- 
gram next fall, but with a different approach. 
Teams of evaluators will assign a child to a 
position on a continuum of services that 
includes nine categories: from totally sepa- 
rated—for those so severely handicapped, 
say, the schizophrenic, that no integration 
seems feasible—to totally integrated. 

Mainstreaming frequently calls for edu- 
cational ingenuity, even though an inte- 
grated class usually has only two or three 
handicapped children. The deaf child with 
concomitant speech difficulties, for instance, 
doesn’t have a problem in learning so much 
as he has a communication problem. So a 
teacher might be equipped with an overhead 
projector to use instead of a blackboard. The 
projector allows the teacher to write instruc- 
tions and information for the whole class, 
keeping up the usual stream of talk—but 
without turning away from the deaf child 
who must see her lips at all times. Blind 
children are provided braille materials. 

One difficulty is that some regular teachers 
who suddenly find themselves with handi- 
capped children lack the insight to deal 
properly with the situation. This has hap- 
pened in Pennsylvania, and this summer 
there will be a special program to train 
regular teachers for these situations. 

While the movement is expanding, at the 
same time it is being criticized for poor 
coordination and inequitable administration. 
There is no coordinated “battle plan”, or 
standardized guidelines, for mainstreaming, 
and no significant data on its efficacy, or on 
the number of children involved. 

Martin Kaufman, a prominent researcher 
with the United States Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, complained recently, 
with some frustration, that mainstreaming 
is “a groovy word, but an ill-defined con- 
cept.” 

The bureau will be funding research in 
at least 15 states to determine for whom 
and under what circumstances mainstream- 
ing is beneficial. And this summer, data 
should be available from earlier research 
done on mainstreaming in Texas. 

As an example of administrative problems, 
in Arizona, where all school districts will 
have to integrate the handicapped to the ex- 
tent possible by 1976, there is an estimated 
need for 3,000 more specially trained teach- 
ers. 

Parents of normal children frequently pose 
a problem because they are uncomfortable 
with the thought of having handicapped 
children in a class with their own. Sometimes 
there must be discussions to foster under- 
standing, and these parents are assured that 
the handicapped children would not be al- 
lowed to disrupt the education for everyone 
else. 

There are other problems: For example, 
where does a child go if he has been inte- 
grated as a preschooler and there is no 
elementary school prepared to take him? 

COST IS A MAJOR FACTOR 


Another controversial aspect is cost. There 
is one view that mainstreaming may be 
cheaper for a school district because it avoids 
transportation and other special arrange- 
ments necessary for segregated schools. This 
view raises the question of how significant a 
factor finances is in the movement. 

A second view is that mainstreaming, if it 
is done properly, can be as expensive as 
segregating the handicapped. Dr. Alan Abe- 
son of the Council for Exceptional Children 
says that on the average it costs $35,000 to 
provide a complete education for a handi- 
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capped child, with 85 per cent of that going 
to salaries. With mainstreaming, he says, 
“you may eliminate a lot of segregated 
classes, but you still need the persennel.” 

An example of mainstreaming done with a 
large support staff is Intermediate School 237 
in Queens, where the handicapped poula- 
tion (100 out of a total of 1,100) has about 
one staff member for every three students. 

I.S. 237 does not use the resource room 
model. It employs instead a special education 
division that gradually prepares pupils to 
enter the mainstream, first only in shop per- 
haps, then if they are able, the children 
enter academic classes such as social studies. 

This year there were 15 handicapped 
youngsters in academic classes (next year 
there should be 30), including a dwarf who 
had always been in segregated classes and 
a boy who had such behavioral problems as 
compulsive stealing and fighting. 

The boy wit- the behavioral problems ex- 
plained after a recent eighth-grade social 
studies class how important it was to be 
trusted enough to be allowed to enter the 
regular class, to be able to say hello to normal 
children in the halls, “you know, the way 
friends do.” 

A girl with cerebral palsy, articulating her 
words laboriously but with skill, said she 
would be integrated into academic classes 
next year and that she couldn't wait be- 
cause it meant she would be treated like a 
“real person.” She said, “I...am...soO... 


happy.” 


SIMULATORS TRAIN CADETS AT NA- 
TIONAL RIVER ACADEMY 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
old thinking on river navigation and 
training has given way to technology and 
the use of simulators to train modern- 
day river pilots. 

I wish to share with my colleagues the 
third in a series of articles on the Na- 
tional River Academy which explains 
how technology has spread to river navi- 
gation: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
July 4, 1974] 
(Third of a series) 

NATIONAL RIVER ACADEMY: SIMULATOR USED 
To TRAIN CADETS FoR FUTURE WORK 
(By Clint Bolton) 

It had been an idyllic way to go to Helena, 
Arkansas. Seventy-two relaxing hours aboard 
the MV Elaine Jones of the Canal Barge Co., 
Capt. Billy Turfitt, master. 

I had gone aboard one afternoon early in 
May at the Hess Terminal in Marrero. A few 
hours later the tow (four 295-foot barges 
carrying “black oil” to Peoria) eased up- 
stream through thick river trafic and we 
passed under the Huey P. Long Bridge. 

Cap'n Billy said, “Know what happens 
now?” 

“Yeah .. . north of the Huey P. Long 
bridge you operate on Western Rivers Rules. 
Below that it is Inland Waters.” 

“Correct, and step to the head of the class. 
So you're goin’ to the River Academy?” 

“Yeah ... Sounds like a good idea but 


I still don't know how they're gonna teach 
a young man all about the river in 22 


months.” 
“Me, neither. But they've got some pretty 
sharp people up there. I was up there a few 
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days. Brushin’ up on rules of the road and 
the like. You know all these new Coast Guard 
regulations about licensing had us all 
jumpin’... even with grandfather's clause. 
Funny in a way. Here I been on the river al- 
most all my life. Gotta lotta years in right 
here with Canal Barge and I have to prove 
I know how to pilot. After all these years . . . 
Well, I know the Coast Guard isn’t tryin’ 
to shoot us oldtimers down. But there's a 
cryin’ need for pilots and masters. Building 
more towboats by the dozens, every year. 
Somebody has to man ’em. Qualified Person- 
nel? By working right here on the river. 
Learning ever’ little twist and turn. Sure you 
can teach a young feller in a classroom the 
Inland and Western Rivers rules . . . Inter- 
national Rules .. . how to read a chart .. . 
some engineerin’ and a lot of other things 
we all learned the hard way. But that simu- 
lator .. . that’s something else again. How 
you gonna fake wind, current, length of tow, 
tonnage, all the other conditions?” 


SIMULATED FLYING 


“Well, the whole thing started back in War 
Deuce with something called the Link trainer. 
Simulated flying conditions.” 

“I know that. But a tow is something else. 
Look, I’m not sayin’ it can’t be done. They’ve 
put men on the moon and they've trans- 
planted hearts. I'd be stupid to say you can’t 
do this or that. Personally, I think the River 
Academy is a great idea. But that simulator. 
I just dunno. 

“Neither do I. That’s why I'm going up to 
Henela.” 

A foreign flag freighter came rippin’ by 
just then and Cap'n Billy was busy for a spell. 

Three days later we shook hands and said 
the usual “See ya next time” things and I 
stepped off Elaine Jones into the Helena 
Marine Serviceboat. Cap’n Bill was out on 
the bridge. The last thing I heard was his 
shout, ‘Will you please find out about that 
simulator?” 

I did. 

Here's the straight dope on an instructional 
feature which, like the National River Acad- 
emy, will be the first and only thing of its 
kind in our world. 

The NRA's simulator can be used not only 
for instruction on the Mississippi but via 
electronic application could be adapted to 
the Niger, the Amazon, the Rhine, the 
Dneiper. 

Not that emerging countries in Africa or 
more sophisticated governments elsewhere 
will be in a big rush to start their own pilot- 
ing academies and install their own simu- 
lators. In due course the National River 
Academy will be geared to accept qualified 
cadets from overseas. That day is well in the 
future. 

JOBS FOR CADETS 

At the present and on into the next two 
decades the American waterways industry 
can absorb every cadet graduating from the 
Helena institution. 

With Cap'n Billy Turfitt’s farewell injunc- 
tion in mind I asked Capt. Pierre R. Becker, 
superintendent of the academy, the big 
question. 

“What's all this about a simulator?” 

The I'm-glad-you-asked-me look was an 
ear-to-ear grin and Capt. Becker said. “Let 
me introduce Mr. DePola of American Alir- 
lines.” 

Then they went to work on me. J. A. De- 
Paola is titled “Manager Simulator Opera- 
tional Support” which means he is the main 
man in the development and use of simulator 
devices for training air lines pilots. 

American Airlines is an acknowledged 
leader in this form of aviation instruction 
and at Fort Worth pilots from other domes- 
tic and foreign airlines are trained or “re- 
freshed” on that company’s simulators. 

The river pilot simulator trainer will offer 
a sophisticated program that produces a 90 
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percent-trained pilot through economy, 
Safety, quality, convenience, and perform- 
ance. 

POTENTIAL PILOTS 

A potential pilot who completes the simu- 
lator program will be professed in safety, 
casualty reviews, radio telephone techniques, 
radar interpretation, rules of the road, and 
numerous hours actually operating a tow (via 
simulator) through designated hazarodus 
areas. 

The simulator will also serve to upgrade 
pilots from small to medium to large tows, 
as well as serve as a Management tool for re- 
checks of present masters and pilots every 
six months. 

The simulator will train pilots through 
realistic duplications of actual circumstances 
a pilot will experience as he controls a mock- 
up of a towboat and her tow. 

To the man at the controls, he will stand 
in a “pilothouse” typical of most towboats, 
and the view he will see out of its windows 
will be very much like he would see in any 
one of several pre-selected “test areas.” 

The scene he sees will be projected onto 
screens surrounding the pilothouse mock-up. 

As he controls his “tow,” the scene will 
change in response to his controls and the 
external “forces” imposed by an instructor. 

The instructor can vary such conditions as 
river currents, wind velocity and direction, 
targets, and visibility. Emergencies which can 
be simulated include engine failures, gen- 
erator failures or the appearance of an un- 
expected tow. 

Realistic simulation of radio communica- 
tions and radar presentations will also be in- 
cluded. 

COMPANY EXECS 


The River Pilot Simulator Advisory Com- 
mittee, composed of 25 executives from tow- 
boat companies and shipyards, experienced 
captains, etc., is chaired by Capt. Noble L. 
Gordon, president of the Mid-South Towing 
Co. The committee established basic charac- 
teristics of the training simulator. 


Type of Simulation: Includes model board, 
vamp. light, and computer-generated images. 
The model board type is recognized as the 
system that will meet NRA needs. 

Barge Tow Presentation: A downstream 
presentation is more important than an up- 
stream presentation and fully loaded barges 
will be more meaningful for training pur- 
poses than empties. 

Horsepower: Capability of controlling 
horsepower ranges from 700 to 10,000 hp. The 
pilothouse controls will have the provision 
for 1, 2, 3 and 4 throttles. 


Visibility: Zero, unlimited, limited, day, 
and night. Intermittent views of astern, port 
and starboard sides are essential. 

Color vs. Black and White: A colored pres- 
entation is essential for identification of ap- 
propriate lights. 

Current Adjustments: One to nine miles 
per hour. The simulator will be capable of 
displaying one of two models in a high water 
condition. 

Eddy Currents: Reflected through current 
adjustments. 

Sound: Whistle capabilities, engine noise 
level, air release-throttle, and swing meter. 
Vibrations: Maneuvering—ahead, astern. 
Radar: Appropriate radar presentation 
duplicating modelboard configuration, navi- 
gational aids, bridges, etc. Single radar (3- 

CM) one-half to six-miles in range. 

Communication, Radio telephone—one 
VHF. 

Winds: Zero to 30 miles per hour—gusts 
from any direction included. 

Emergencies: Engine failure, steering fail- 
ure, loss of electric power, loss of air, and 
fire alarm. 
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Collision and-or Grounding: Sensing ele- 
ment—=signal, alarm, and a taped noise level 
simulating the breaking up of rigging. 

Traffic Models: Image of large and single 
tows and pleasure craft. 

Pilothouse Controls: Full scale mock-up— 
operable gauges, -wing meter, two search- 
lights, air gauges, and tachometers. 

The model board simulates areas along the 
Mississippi, Illinois and Ohio rivers and the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURE CEILINGS 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, the consti- 
tutionality of several of the proposed 
changes in our campaign laws has been 
seriously questioned by Prof. Albert Cover 
of Yale University in the summer 1974 
issue of Policy Studies Journal. 

Professor Cover very cogently points 
out that public financing would neces- 
sarily involve coercing citizens through 
their taxes to support the propagation 
of ideas they may strongly oppose. Limits 
on campaign spending may also limit 
freedom of speech and expression and 
insofar as limits favor incumbents they 
may deny challengers the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe these issues need 
to be raised and carefully considered. As 
Professor Cover concludes: 

The prospect of having major electoral 
rules rewritten by the courts should prod 
Congress into considering the constitutional 
issues likely to be raised there. 


I should like to submit this article 
for the Record at this time: 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURE CEILINGS 


(By Albert Cover, Yale University) 


In 1972 Congress enacted the first signifi- 
cant campaign reform legislation since the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925. The 
Corrupt Practices Act nominally limited 
political contributions, but its loopholes were 
numerous and they were commonly exploited. 
No candidate was ever prosecuted for exceed- 
ing the contribution limitations of the Act. 
With one minor exception the Federal Elec- 
tions Campaign Act of 1971 (FECA) repealed 
all contribution limitations, but it imposed 
expenditure limitations for the first time. 
Realizing that overall spending limitations 
would be very difficult to enforce, Congress 
set ceilings only on communications media. 

The 1972 election proved somewhat dis- 
appointing to those who had hoped that 
FECA would reduce campaign spending and 
fraud, so more comprehensive reform pro- 
posals were introduced in the 93rd Congress. 
Many of these proposed reforms linked over- 
all spending limits with some kind of public 
subsidy for campaigns. The intent of these 
reforms is clearly praiseworthy. They presum- 
ably would foster the ability of less affluent 
citizens to run for federal offices, prevent 
some well-financed political viewpoints from 
drowning out all others, and limit the in- 
fluence of major contributors. More generally, 
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reforms are intended to imbue the electoral 
process with greater equality of political 
opportunity. 

Congress admittedly has broad powers to 
regulate the electoral process, but these 
powers are constitutionally limited ones. Un- 
fortunately, currrent reform proposals raise 
& number of grave constitutional questions. 
These questions are particularly significant 
in view of a recent federal court’s decision 
declaring unconstitutional the enforcement 
mechanism of FECA’s limitations on media 
spending. 

I. ACLU V. JENNINGS 

Section 104(b) of FECA provides that no 
newspaper may charge for advertisements “on 
behalf of” a candidate until the candidate 
certifies to the newspaper that such charges 
will not cause the candidate to exceed his 
media spending limitation. Similar certifica- 
tion is required of the candidate who would 
benefit from an advertisement critical of 
another candidate. In 1972 the American Civil 
Liberties Union attempted to place an ad 
in the New York Times opposing legislation 
to limit court ordered busing. The ad in- 
cluded an “honor roll” of Representatives 
who had previously opposed this anti-busing 
policy. The Times declined to run the ad 
until the ACLU had complied with FECA’s 
elaborate certification procedure. The ACLU 
refused to comply and then sought an in- 
junction against enforcement of FECA’s cer- 
tification procedure on various constitutional 
grounds, In the fall of 1973 a three-judge 
federal court handed down its decision in the 
case, ACLU v. Jennings? 

The most egregious constitutional difficulty 
discussed in the court’s opinion involved prior 
restraints on free speech arising under 
FECA’s certification procedure. The court 
pointed out that— 

“Candidates favorably named in ads... 
are provided with the opportunity of effec- 
tively blocking publication by refusing to 
make the requisite certification statements. 
They simply may not desire, for political rea- 
sons or otherwise, their names associated 
with certain organizations. ... But the air- 
ing of opinion in a public forum must. not 
be subordinated to political expediences.” 

A second problem pointed out in the 
opinion was the vagueness of certain crucial 
phrases used in FECA, A major loophole in 
the old Corrupt Practices Act was that candi- 
dates only had to report contributions made 
with their “knowledge or consent.” To close 
the obvious loophole of limiting only ex- 
penditures made with the knowledge or con- 
sent of candidates, FECA included in its 
media limitations spending by or “on behalf 
of” candidates. In ACLU v. Jennings the court 
repeatedly castigated Congress for its failure 
to define clearly the crucial phrase. The court 
was particularly concerned lest nonpartisan 
and politically unaffiliated groups submit 
advertisements for print which would be 
viewed by the media as requiring certifica- 
tion even though the ads were issue oriented. 
It stressed that the “press is entitled to, and 
the Constitution demands, proper guidance 
free from ambiguity and vagueness” to ex- 
cl. de from coverage “expressions of opinion 
unintended and incapable of regulation.” 
Considering FECA's ill-defined standards and 
its restriction on First Amendment rights, the 
court declared Section 104(b) “facially un- 
constitutional” and therefore enjoined its 
enforcement. FECA’s media limitations were 
left intact, but they could not be effectively 
enforced. 

Of course, the ACLU decision could be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, but it still 
raises thorny constitutional issues. If Con- 
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gress engages in further electoral reform, it 
should face potential constitutional issues 
straightforwardly. Many such questions con- 
front reform efforts, and clearly only a small 
number can be discussed here. This article 
will focus initially on the First Amendment 
issues discussed in the ACLU decision. In 
particular, can Congress enact enforceable 
spending limitations while still respecting 
traditional limitations on its power to regu- 
late free speech? The article will then discuss 
spending limitations in light of the Consti- 
tution’s guarantee that all persons shall en- 
joy equal protection of the laws. 


II. FIRST AMENDMENT 


Do spending limitations infringe on the 
First Amendment right of free speech? The 
question could be answered directly if the 
Supreme Court had ever considered Con- 
gress’ power to enact general spending limi- 
tations, but there are no Supreme Court cases 
directly on this point. The Court has let 
stand prohibitions on the political activities 
of government employees and prohibitions on 
political contributions by unions and cor- 
porations.® The Court, however, has care- 
fully exercised its prerogative of deciding 
cases on the narrowest of ground to avoid 
addressing major constitutional issues. It has 
done so repeatedly in cases involving limita- 
tions on political activity. 

Even if the Court had upheld the consti- 
tutionality of political limitations on certain 
groups, it would not follow that the Court 
would approve blanket limitations on the 
political activities of the electorate. It is one 
thing to forbid unions to pool dues for po- 
litical contributions but it is quite another 
to forbid individuals to use their own funds 
to support candidates of their choice. The 
latter case raises much more sharply First 
Amendment problems. 

Lacking any firm judicial guidance on Con- 
gress’ power to enact spending curbs, we 
must determine less directly whether politi- 
cal expenditures are covered by the First 
Amendment's protection of free speech. As 
a preliminary point, “it is clear that the 
Amendment at times covers more than sheer 
verbal communications.”* The protection 
of “symbolic speech” has been upheld on 
many occasions. Furthermore, debate on 
public issues would seem to be at the heart 
of what the First Amendment was intended 
to protect. The courts should be especially 
sensitive, therefore, to limitations on the 
amount of political information available to 
the electorate. Since spending limitations 
clearly restrict political communications, 
they are constitutionally suspect from the 
start 

This does not necessarily mean that ex- 
penditure ceilings are unconstitutional. 
Courts have not traditionally viewed First 
Amendment rights as absolute ones. Under 
a variety of circumstances their infringe- 
ment has been sustained by the courts. 

For example, under the “clear and present 
danger test” First Amendment rights can be 
abridged if laws are needed to forestall some 
imminent and substantial evil." A second 
standard used by the courts, the “balancing 
test,” provides a more appropriate way of as- 
sessing the constitutionality of spending lim- 
its. The balancing test weighs the govern- 
ment’s interest in abridging constitutional 
rights against the individual’s right to en- 
joy guaranteed freedoms. In balancing gov- 
ernmental and individual interests, the 
courts are often forced to determine whether 
there are any “less restrictive alternatives” 
or “less drastic means” by which the govern- 
ment’s interest can be advanced.” The pur- 
pose here is to ensure that if First Amend- 
ment rights must be abridged, then they 
will be restricted as little as possible. This 
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consideration raises the question of whether 
there are alternatives which do less violence 
to the First Amendment than do expendi- 
ture limitations. 

Spending ceilings enforce a rough measure 
of political equality by reducing political 
communication to some arbitrary, maximum 
level. In contrast, a variety of other devices 
reduce inequality by increasing the flow of 
information to the electorate. Their intent is 
not to restrict the activity on behalf of some 
candidates but to ensure that all candidates 
have at least some opportunity to present 
their case, 

The most commonly discussed device to 
guaranteé at least a minimum amount of ex- 
posure for candidates is direct public sub- 
sidies for campaigns. A particularly attrac- 
tive reform proposal is an expanded system 
of tax incentives for political contributions. 
Unlike direct subsidies, tax incentives do 
not require Congress to develop any formula 
for distributing funds. The flow of political 
contributions simply reflects the inde- 
pendent decisions of millions of taxpayers. 
Tax incentives thus avoid major constitu- 
tional issues.* 

Other proposals would serve to increase 
equality of political opportunity to a lesser 
extent. The government could subsidize cam- 
paign information brochures; all candidates 
could receive a limited number of postal 
franks; broadcast advertising rates for polit- 
ical announcements could be reduced or 
subsidized. By themselves none of these pro- 
posals are likely to have great impact, but 
they do illustrate positive alternatives to 
expenditure limitations. 


Til, EQUAL PROTECTION 


Although not often considered in this con- 
text, the equal protection doctrine raises 
further questions about the constitutionality 
of spending limitations. The crucial issue 
here is whether ceilings foster an invidious 
discrmination with respect to some class of 
candidates. If so, the proposed spending 
limitations would not be constitutional. 

One could argue that spending limitations 
help challengers as a rule by preventing in- 
cumbents from exploiting fully their superior 
fund-raising capability. For example, in 1972 
incumbent Representatives spent on average 
nearly twice as much as their challengers.’ 
A strong counterargument, however, is that 
relatively few incumbents would actually be 
forced to curtail spending if Congress enacted 
“reasonable” ceilings ($90,000-$120,000). On 
the other hand challengers usually need to 
outspend incumbents by a substantial mar- 
gin if they are to win, Only ten incumbent 
Representatives were defeated in the 1972 
general election; on average they spent 
$40,000 less than their successful opponents. 
Given the enormous electoral advantage en- 
joyed by incumbents from other sources, 
spending ceilings probably discriminate 
against challengers. A study of campaign 
financing concluded that “to limit the 
amount of money which a candidate may 
spend does not equalize political opportu- 
nity; it simply aggravates other inequali- 
ties.” 4° And these other inequalities favor 
incumbents. 

The list of official allowances and. subsidies 
available to members of Congress is long 
and diverse. Office equipment, district office 
rent and equipment, stationery, postage, tele- 
phone and telegraph service, travel, printing, 
government publications, radio and tele- 
vision recording studios, and mass mailing 
assistance are just a few of the perquisites 
of office. Between 1961 and 1973 the staff 
authorized for each Representative rose from 
nine to seventeen." Since 1960 the volume 
of franked mail sent from congressional of- 
fices has tripled and now exceeds 250 million 
pieces annually.“ The point is not that these 
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resources are necessarily turned to overtly 
political ends but that using them will al- 
most inevitably have beneficial political 
ramifications. 

A neat example of this can be found in the 
timing of mass mailings from House offices. 
Many Representatives send out newsletters 
or questionnaires at the end of each Con- 
gress. This is a logical time to report on con- 
gressional affairs, but it also happens to mark 
the beginning of intensive pre-election cam- 
paigning. The pre-election increase in mass 
mailings is reflected in the work load of the 
House “folding room,” more formally known 
as the Publications Distribution Service. The 
folding room has special facilities to handle 
mass mailings, so most of them are prepared 
there, Figure (not reproduced) 1 reveals the 
typical cycle of election and non-election 
year activity in the folding room. As we 
would expect, the peak work load occurs im- 
mediately before an election.“ 

By keeping in touch with constituents, 
members help overcome the chief political 
handicap that faced many of them initially— 
the fact that relatively few voters knew them 
at all when they entered politics. Members 
understand very well Stokes and Miller's con- 
clusion that “recognition carries a positive 
valence; to be perceived at all is to be per- 
ceived favorably.” 1t One of the greatest po- 
litical advantages of incumbency flows from 
this quite straightforwardly. As a rule in- 
cumbents are much more widely known than 
are their challengers. To the extent that 
spending limitations prevent a challenger 
from overcoming this recognition advantage, 
limitations make incumbents less vulnerable 
at the polls. 

The situation confronting challengers is 
illustrated in Table 1. In House districts con- 
tested by an incumbent, about half the 
adults were unable to recall either candi- 
date's name shortly after the 1964 and 1968 
elections; almost two-thirds of the adults 
recognized neither candidate after recent 
mid-term elections. At best only a third of 
those surveyed could recall the names of 
both candidates. Most importantly, while 20 
per cent of those surveyed know only the in- 
cumbent’s name, a mere 1 or 2 per cent rec- 
ognized the challenger exclusively. These 
figures help explain why challengers must 
substantially outspend incumbents to defeat 
them and why spending limitations would 
operate to entrench incumbents even more 
deeply than they are now." 


TABLE 1.—RECOGNITION OF INCUMBENTS AND 
CHALLENGERS IN POSTELECTION SURVEYS 


[In percent] 


Respondent recognized: 


Incumbent 


Challenger 
only only 


Both Neither 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


If further electoral reforms are enacted, 
the government's interest in fostering polit- 
ical equality must be reconciled with the 
right of individuals to exercise their con- 
Stitutionally guaranteed freedoms. Unfor- 
tunately, current measures do not indicate 
that constitutional issues have been seri- 
ously considered. The problems are admit- 
tedly difficult ones; but if Congress ignores 
the substantial conflict arising from at- 
tempts to reform the electoral process, then 
the courts will be left with the task of fash- 
ioning an acceptable solution. The prospect 
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of having major electoral rules re-written by 
the courts should prod Congress into con- 
sidering the constitutional issues likely to be 
raised there. 
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BAN THE HANDGUN—LII 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the ab- 
sence of a national gun control law 
makes a mockery of city and State at- 
tempts to curtail the proliferation of 
lethal handguns. No local law can be ef- 
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fective if similar restrictions are lacking 
in nearby areas. s 

The grim consequences of this situa- 
tion are frequently felt in New York 
City. Despite its unusually strong gun 
control regulations, New York is the 
scene of much tragic and unnecessary 
handgun violence due to the easy avail- 
ability of firearms in bordering States 
and in illegal markets. 

Last Wednesday another senseless 
tragedy occurred demonstrating once 
again the folly of inconsistent and in- 
adequate gun control laws. A’ woman 
standing on a Bronx subway platform 
was shot and killed by an illegally ac- 
quired handgun which discharged when 
it was accidentally dropped to the plat- 
form by its owner. Incidents like this 
add further rebuttal to the dangerous 
reasoning of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion’s favorite maxim, “Guns don’t 
kill—people do.” As long as handgun 
possession remains unchecked, accidents 
are inevitable. It is time the Congress 
acted to put the safety of the Nation’s 
citizenry above the interests of the gun 
lobby. I include herewith an August 1 
article from the New York Times de- 
scribing the Bronx shooting: 

Woman SLAIN ON IRT PLATFORM AS GUN IN 
FALLING Bac Gores OFF 
(By Joseph P. Fried) 

A woman standing on an IRT elevated 
platform in the Bronx was shot and killed 
yesterday morning when a fellow passenger 
dropped a shoulder bag containing & pistol 
that discharged when the bag hit the plat- 
form. 

A suspect arrested several hours later at 
the Manhattan movie-equipment company 
where he works was charged by the police 
with homicide and illegal possession of a 
deadly weapon. The homicide charge was 
lodged even though the police said that they 
believed the shooting to be an accident. The 
victim and suspect, they said, did not know 
each other. 

Meanwhile, the city’s new program to curb 
nighttime crime on the transit system went 
into its second night last night and early this 
morning with Transit Authority officials 
saying that the first night “went extremely 
well.” 

The program, which includes closing cars 
in the rear half of subway trains in outlying 
areas, is in operation between 8 P.M. and 4 
AM. as an experiment for at least two 
months. 

TWO ROBBERIES REPORTED 

A Transit Authority spokesman said that 
during the first night of operation, from 8 
P.M. Tuesday until 8 A.M. yesterday, there 
were two reported robberies in the subways, 
neither one on a train. During the same hours 
the previous night, the spokesman said, two 
robberies and a larcency—the latter not in- 
volving a threat—were reported. These inci- 
dents too. did not occur on trains. 

The spokesman, Louis Collins, said that 
there were no reports of “excessive delays’ 
during the first night of the anticrime pro- 
gram’s operation, even though passengers, 
often confronted by closed cars in an arriving 
train, took longer to board because they had 
to scurry up the platform to the open cars. 

The major incidents reported on the sub- 
ways Tuesday night and yesterday were the 
apparently accidental Bronx shooting and an 
incident, on an IRT platform at the Borough 
Hall station in Brooklyn, in which a woman 
was knocked to the ground by a man and 
forced to commit a sexual act. 

The shooting, at about 8:30 A.M., and the 
sexual assault, about an hour earlier, occurred 
outside the anticrime program’s hours. No 
transit policemen were patrolling the stations 
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involved when the crimes occurred, Mr. Col- 
lins said. 

The police identified the shooting victim 
as Gloria Brooks, 38 years old, of 2048 Mapes 
Avenue in the Bronx. She was hit by a single 
bullet in the station at East 174th Street and 
Boston Road. The man arrested in the case 
is Carl Johnson, 25, of 2001 University Avenue 
in the Bronx. 

He was taken into custody shortly before 
noon at Cinemobile Systems, Inc., at 624 
West 52d Street, where he was said to be an 
electrician and repairman. The police said 
they had traced him there because witnesses 
reported that the bag he dropped and quickly 
picked up before fleeing had the company’s 
name on it. 


DROUGHT IN AFRICA 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker. I would like 
to insert, for the thoughtful attention of 
my colleagues, a letter which I recently 
sent to Miss Dorothy Height, president 
of the National Council of Negro Women, 
concerning the drought in Africa. 

The letter follows: 


Miss DOROTHY HEIGHT, 

President, The National Council of Negro 
Women, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Miss HEIGHT: I would like to take 
this opportunity to commend the National 
Council of Negro Women for its interest in 
national and world food problems, as ex- 
pressed in the “Consultation on Food for 
People,” currently being held at the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel here. I heartily support your 
initiative to bring to public attention the 
urgent issues of famine, malnutrition, and 
severe food shortages. It is vital that we 
continue to seek common solutions for the 
immediate future, as well as for the medium- 
and long-term. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, I have been particularly concerned with 
the plight of the many in Africa who are 
affected by a severe and prolonged drought. 
The nations concerned across the southern 
edge of the Sahara Desert are among the 
poorest in the world. In fact, four of the six 
hardest-hit nations are among 25 countries 
identified internationally as the poorest. 
These are countries where per capita income 
is less than $100 annually and the rate of 
literacy is less than 2 percent. Yet, these 
countries have, until recently, managed at 
least to feed their populations with small 
amounts of foreign aid. 

Over the past year, the United States has 
been a generous donor to the most seriously 
affected countries: Senegal, Mauritania, Up- 
per Volta, Niger, Chad, and Mali. The Foreign 
Aid Act of 1973 authorized $25 million for 
emergency and recovery needs to the Sahal, 
and the recently-approved Foreign Disaster 
Assistance Act provides $85 million in relief 
to the drought-stricken countries of Africa. 

However, we must continue to focus on the 
development of U.S. support for a major 
long-term African Sahel Development Pro- 
gram to build up the resources of the six 
countries concerned to assist in their efforts 
to halt the advance of the desert and to ren- 
der their land fertile and productive. 

During my trip to the Sahel last year, gov- 
ernment officials were unanimous in indi- 
cating that their major priority is the utili- 
zation of precious water resources. This in- 
cludes irrigation schemes along the major 
rivers, the construction of dams to regulate 
the rivers and to conserve flood water, and 
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the use of underground water where appro- 
priate. There is then a need for large-scale 
reforestation, livestock improvement pro- 
grams and many other rural development 
projects together with the establishment of 
processing industries for agricultural 
produce. 

The southward encroachment of the desert 
at nearly 30 miles per year must be halted 
and reversed. Transportation links must be 
expanded so that supplies may be moved 
from points of entry to points of need. 

There is no easy or cheap answer to this 
problem of desert encroachment. The only 
practical approach is a carefully-planned 
program to stabilize and develop the water 
and other resources available in the area. It 
will require large injections of capital over 
many years; but even more important, there 
is a need for sensitivity on the part of con- 
cerned Americans to the overwhelming 
handicaps facing the people of Africa. We 
need a broadly-based commitment to co- 
operation with Africans according to their 
own aspirations for a life free from hunger, 
towards restoring this area to its ancient role 
as the bread-basket of Africa. 

Again, I would like to thank you for your 
initiatives in this area. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES C. Dices, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Africa. 


GENERAL AVIATION’S IMPORTANCE 
SOARS 


HON. DALE MILFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us in the Congress are familiar with the 
man, Alex Butterfield. Most of his name 
identification is attributed to him being 
the first person to make known the 
existence of the Presidential tapes we 
have been listening to lately. 

However, far afield from that, is his 
excellent administration of the Federal 
Aviation Administration. 

Under Alex Butterfield’s leadership, 
major steps toward greater safety, avia- 
tion modernization, and airport con- 
struction have been taken. 

Because of his hard work in his present 
position, and because of the cogency of 
remarks he made recently, I would like 
to commend this speech to my colleagues 
in the Congress: 

REMARKS BY ALEXANDER P. BUTTERFIELD, AD- 
MINISTRATOR, FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
I am particularly pleased to have been in- 

vited by your President, Paul Poberenzy, to 
talk with you this evening. Seeing so many 
convention participants gathered here—men 
and women truly dedicated to the advance- 
ment of aviation education and the develop- 
ment of sport aviation—is a great tribute to 
the fine work Paul is doing for us all. I know 
you are all proud of his record of achieve- 
ment. 

I am also pleased to have EAA’s General 
Manager, Tom Poberezny, and your Vice 
President, Ray Scholler, here on the stage 
with me this evening. Since I plan to discuss 
what we're doing to better communications 
between the FAA and its constituency and 
the increasing urgency for professionalism 
among pilots, it’s good to know that I've 
got at least three good listeners—and that 
they can't leave until I do. 

As most of you know, I am sure, FAA’s in- 
vestment during the 70’s concentrates on air- 
port construction, expansion and moderni- 
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zation, and in providing vastly improved 
equipment to operate our airways facilities. 
But what is important to all of you here is 
that in connection with all of this work 
much of the effort will greatly benefit gen- 
eral aviation. We feel a real urgency for ac- 
complishment in this area because of the 
great rate of growth in your segment of in- 
dustry. It’s very important to us because, 
on an annual basis, general aviation is now 
transporting nearly 60 million passengers on 
intercity flight. 

By 1980 estimates are that general aviation 
will be moving more than 120 million persons 
intercity aboard a fleet numbering well over 
230,000. What’s more, and equally important 
to us, is the fact that these planes will be 
providing the only access to 92 percent of the 
nation’s 12,000 airports. 

Under these circumstances, you can readily 
understand why FAA has made a new com- 
mitment to help pilots develop new levels 
of professionalism. We've got to do this de- 
spite the fact that in some quarters FAA 
is taken to task for exercising “undue” con- 
cern over the comparatively few general avi- 
ation accidents in relation to, for example, 
the staggering totals of accidents on our na- 
tion's highways. 

To the more erudite among our pilot com- 
munity such comparisons are pointless, of 
course. And we agree. We think there are too 
many accidents and loss of lives in aviation 
and the full resources available to the FAA 
are being put to use in reasonable and, I be- 
lieve, highly effective programs to attain the 
most effective degree of accident prevention 
possible. 

As many of you are aware, industry and 
government have become deeply involved in 
the means of reducing the potential of mid- 
air collisions, particularly as traffic grows. In 
the recent past, two airborne collision avoid- 
ance systems—one known as CAS—and an- 
other, the proximity warning indicator— 
known as PWI—have been considered. To- 
day, the increased capability and lower cost 
points strongly to CAS as the most attractive 
airborne system. But whether CAS can be 
brought to within the economic purview of 
general aviation remains to be seen. The de- 
cision between airborne and ground systems 
will be a difficult one. But, you may be sure, 
the entire subject will be fully considered 
and discussed before any decision is made. 

But whatever system of collision avoidance 
eventually emerges, the potential for pilot 
error may remain the greatest danger. As a 
matter of fact, during the past several years 
the National Transportation Safety Board has 
conducted continuing analyses of midair col- 
lisions. Their findings support our conclu- 
sions on the need to upgrade flying skills and 
prerequisites for flying training and mainte- 
nance schools, as well as in other areas of 
expertise supporting flight. 

Most collisions between general aviation 
aircraft—nearly three-fourths of them—oc- 
cur in clear weather, outside high density 
areas, and in the immediate vicinity, or in 
the landing pattern, of an uncontrolled air- 
port. I think we can all agree we've got to 
find better ways to avert such tragedies. 

We're making progress. We've upwards of 
80 well-trained accident prevention special- 
ists at work throughout the country doing 
their part to help pilots improve flight skills. 
We're very proud of what these few—and I 
emphasize few—are doing for aviation safety. 
I say “few’—because they are trying to ad- 
minister to the needs of nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million pilots. So as you can see, 
their talents are thinly spread to say the 
least. But they’re doing an excellent job. 
I know, for we've heard nothing but praise 
for their work. 

In 1973, for example, FAA accident pre- 
vention specialists conducted nearly 4,000 
safety education clinics and seminars which 
were attended by nearly 284,000 airmen. In 
addition, the FAA specialists conducted more 
than 3,000 flight proficiency checks and 
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counseled some 54,000 individual airmen in 
flight safety-related matters. In the first five 
months of 1974—January through May— 
FAA accident prevention specialists have 
conducted 1,938 safety clinics and seminars 
attended by some 117,000 airmen; they've 
conducted nearly 1,000 flight proficiency 
checks; and counseled 22,700 individual air- 
men in regard to flight safety matters. 

Our partners in industry, upon whom we 
also depended heavily in developing pilot 
professionalism, so far this year have con- 
ducted 3,549 safety clinics and meetings at- 
tended by 52,349 airmen; they've conducted 
7,981 flight proficiency checks and have in- 
dividually briefed 34,664 airmen on flight 
safety-related matters. 

In a related effort, we have just completed 
“Operation Ground Assist.” This program 
was instituted on June 15 and was com- 
pleted July 15. I hoped to be able to tell you 
some of our preliminary findings, but a 
complete report on this important effort 
won't be available for about two more weeks. 
Nevertheless, I would like to take a few 
minutes to tell you about what we had 
in mind when we initiated this project— 
what we hoped to learn, and what we believe 
pilots may have gained from the two-way 
informational exchange. 

First off, the 30-day effort was designed 
to spark—not just for the 30 days obvi- 
ously—increased vigilance in accident pre- 
vention by calling to everyone’s attention 
the details they may be continually over- 
looking for personal flight safety. I am con- 
vinced that most accidents begin before the 
aircraft's engines are started. The Flight 
Standards Division personnel sought to 
identify those deficiencies that appear in 
most accident reports as casual factors. For 
instance, lack of currency in the aircraft on 
the part of pilots, airmen and aircraft rec- 
ords out of date deficiencies in maintenance 
shop procedures and record keeping and a 
myriad of other items that add up to a 
serious accident potential. 

The sole purpose of operation ground as- 
sist has been to help spot these shortcomings 
and encouraging pilots and maintenance 
personnel to engage in a two-way exchange 
of safety information. 

The response was, for the most part, 
enthusiastic. A great many airmen have 
written to me commenting on the program. 
They were in favor of the project and 
thought it timely, albeit of short duration. 
In their letters and telegrams, many re- 
ported unsafe conditions at various airports, 
alleged deficiencies in “the system” and 
other potential accident causes. 

On the other hand, there were some who 
missed the point entirely, or who had not 
been made aware beforehand of the scope 
and purpose of the program. A few accused 
the FAA of engaging in gestapo-like tactics 
and worse, 

Nevertheless, the consensus is that op- 
eration ground assist served a highly useful 
purpose and that more of this type of ac- 
tivity should be placed on the FAA agenda 
of “things to do in behalf of flight safety" 
in the future. Depending upon what is 
learned from the detailed reports of opera- 
tion ground assist, I may, indeed, call for 
another. If and when I do, you may be sure 
you'll be among the first to know. 

The Congress is providing the resources 
and support to build the finest aviation 
system in the world. But none of the im- 
provements now under way can devolp pilot 
judgment or automatically upgrade fiying 
skills. These are personal goals that a pilot 
must seek for himself in behalf of his fel- 
low airmen, those who fly with him, and those 
whose safety on the ground may be affected 
by his actions. It is precisely this kind of 
professionalism in building and operating 
aircraft which makes the EAA such an out- 
standing organization. 

Early in my career as Administrator of FAA, 
I decided it was necessary to confer, on a 
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continuing basis, with all segments of the 
aviation industry; that is, if I expected to 
do the right job for FAA and accomplish the 
right job for you. I needed, and continue to 
need, the confidence and understanding of 
all segments of our industry—manufacturers, 
air carriers, the many disparate elements of 
general aviation, airport operators, supplies— 
everyone. 

To get things started, I asked our Office 
of Plans to arrange a series of meetings with 
various user groups. As you may know, a 
special sport aviation listening session just 
for this purpose was arranged at Hales Cor- 
ners, Wisconsin, in February. I asked Paul 
Poberezny to get a representative group to- 
gether to discuss their problems with our 
top FAA people. 

We spent an evening and the next morn- 
ing “listening” and discussing the major 
issues facing each of you—the experimen- 
talist, the homebuilder, the acrobatic pilot, 
the soaring enthusiast, the antique and war- 
bird restorers, and others who belong to this 
wonderful fraternity of sports aviation. 

The group assembled by Paul included 
the President of the EAA Divisions; Bill Ross 
of the Warbirds; Verne Jobst of the Inter- 
national Aerobatic Club; and Buck Hilbert 
of the Antique and Classic Division. We also 
had Dick Schreder of the Soaring Society of 
America, Jim Bede of Bede Aircraft, Ken 
Brock of the Popular Rotarcraft Association, 
Charlie Hillard of the Aerobatic Club of 
America, and many other individuals who 
were representatives of the activity of sport 
aviation, 

I won't take the time this evening to de- 
tail our discussions at this meeting, for I 
am sure Paul and his able staff have already 
summarized them for you in his reports ta 
the membership. However, if you’d like a 
copy of our report on the session, write to 
the FAA and ask for a copy of the FAA Lis- 
tening Session on Sport and General Avia- 
tion, Hales Corner, Wisconsin. We'll be glad 
to send you a copy. 

In addition to bettering the lines of com- 
munication established through such meet- 
ings in general, you people now have the 
distinction of having a man assigned in FAA 
to serve as a focal point for all EAA contacts. 
Paul Poberezny asked that it be done and we 
were pleased to oblige. Charlie Schuck, who 
I believe all of you know well, serves in this 
capacity. Let him know your problems. I 
know he'll do his best to work them out to 
our mutual advantage. If he doesn't—let 
me know. 

You, as @ group, are receiving a fair por- 
tion of our time and I think Paul will verify 
that his business relations with FAA have 
greatly improved; that is, getting to the peo- 
ple who will have to initiate changes or take 
action on existing problems. 

One such example was getting that P47 out 
on the field to Oshkosh for this Fly-In. The 
Aircraft was restricted from cross-country 
operations until it had a minimum of 50 
hours of flight time. This was not within the 
intent of our policy. So a call from Bill Ross 
to Charlie Schuck, who, in turn, went to the 
Region, cleared the limitations, and that 
beautiful Thunderbolt got here for the Fly- 
In. The point is—and I really mean this— 
the FAA is dedicated to making flying more 
safe, more efficient and more accessible to all 
segments of the aviation community. 

Incidentally, you will be interested to 
know, we have just issued an NPRM which, 
among other things, will establish a special 
certificate, outside of the experimental cate- 
gory, for aircraft fabricated and assembled by 
persons who undertook their construction 
solely for their own education or recreation. 
This has become tentatively identified as a 
“custom-built” certificate, and arose from 
a petition originally submitted by EAA June 
29, 1971. 


This proposed rule will provide more ob- 
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jective standards regarding what is required 
of the builder than is the case with the pres- 
ent “amateur-built” classification under the 
experimental category. A transition period 
of two years is proposed during which cer- 
tification in either “experimental” or “cus- 
tom-built" categories would be permitted, 
following which all such aircraft would be 
certificated, In the “custom-built” category, 
aircraft already certificated as “amateur- 
built" would not be required to change over 
to the new category (Jim Rudolph’s presen- 
tation will go into the details), but can do so 
at their owners option. 

In addition, proposals to amend Parts 43 
and 65 to establish a new “repairman cer- 
tificate (custom-built)” is included, These 
will permit a builder to perform maintenance 
on aircraft built by him, and establish stand- 
ards for the issuance of this certificate. 

Now that I have told you what we are do- 
ing, I would like to tell you what you could 
do for us. I like to regard our association as 
& two-way street as I emphasized in my re- 
cent letter to airmen and in my 30-day Op- 
eration Ground Assist project. 

I want you to know that I personally am 
committed to the prevention of accidents. 
Every time I read of another aircraft acci- 
dent—no matter what type of aircraft is in- 
volved—and I study the reports of each and 
every one, I am deeply saddened, Let there 
be no mistake about that. During 1973, there 
were a total of 4,180 general aviation acci- 
dents which resulted in 1,340 fatalities. Of 
these totals we suffered 2,340 personal flying 
accidents which resulted in 823 fatalities. 
This is 57 percent of all accidents for all 
Segments of general aviation—57 percent. 
What’s more, in the first six months of 1974, 
we have already experienced another 1,238 
personal flying accidents with 413 fatalities. 
Sadly, in this category, to extrapolate for the 
entire year, we anticipate 2,476 accidents and 
826 fatalities, But we don’t need 2,476 per- 
sonal flying accidents. We shouldn’t have any 
of them, I’m sure such grim prospects are as 
unacceptable to you as they are to me, 

I have set a national goal of reducing gen- 
eral aviation's accident rate by 5 percent this 
year and by 5 percent again next year. It’s 
not much, I know, but it’s a realistic goal 
to say the least. To achieve it—if we achieve 
it—it will only be accomplished with your 
help. If you will be honest with yourself and 
live within your capability we can reach this 
goal. True, we will always face some acci- 
dents as long as we defy gravity. Still, if we 
remember that our airspace forever remains 
a transportation medium unforgiving of pilot 
error, we can make good headway for fiight 
safety for all of us. 

In closing, I must say that I have been tre- 
mendously impressed with the professional- 
ism displayed by general aviation and par- 
ticularly the EAA membership. Along safety’s 
centerline, you have taken the responsibility 
and have policed your flight activities to a 
remarkable degree. You deserve the flight 
freedoms afforded you. But remember this. 
Only through mutual understanding and a 
close working relationship can you continue 
to enjoy what you now have. Keep up the 
good work. Speaking for the Federal Aviation 
Administration we will continue to look to 
Paul Poberezny and the Experimental Air- 
craft Association as our focal point for the 
continued development of safe sport aviation 
activities. 

Thank you. 


PURGATORY ON WHEELS 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to commend to 
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the attention of my colleagues a very 
perceptive and well written article by 
Eugene Meyer entitled “Purgatory on 
Wheels.” I believe Mr. Meyer has made 
an articulate and effective case for in- 
creased regulation of the mobile home 
industry. In a time when more and more 
of our citizens are finding mobile home 
ownership attractive we should all be 
looking for ways to insure that mobile 
homeowners are afforded the same rights 
conventional homeowners expect: 
PURGATORY ON WHEELS 
(By Eugene Meyer) 

The mobile home community today is not 
unlike the small town of yesterday—a place 
where people think it’s good to get to know 
your neighbor, A place where you can take 
a walk with a sense of security. .. . A com- 
munity like this preserves the best in Ameri- 
can life-—Burgess Meredith, narrating a mo- 
bile home industry film 

The Nightingale-Woodley Hills trailer park 
is located off old U.S. 1 in Virginia, a few 
miles below Washington. It is hidden from 
the highway behind a Shaky’s pizza parlor, 
a car wash and an old motel featuring night- 
ly topless dancers. Rutted roads wind through 
the hilly park, where 500 or so vintage trail- 
ers are jammed together in an elegant exte- 
rior of tarnished metal and exposed wheels. 
Some perch precariously on cinder blocks. 
Throughout the park are signs, handlettered 
and printed, small but discernible: BEWARE 
OF THE DOG. 

For the privilege of residing here, there’s 
a $100 entrance fee, even though the used 
trailer is already in the park when you buy 
it. If you move one in, the neighbors say, it’s 
$300 or $400. Nobody has leases, “It's one stop 
above the ghetto,” observed one resident. 

Maggie Thornton came to Woodley Hills 15 
years ago from the mountains of Southwest- 
ern Virginia. A widow, she is 60 but looks 
much older. She lives cramped in a tiny 7-by- 
27 foot trailer that costs her $57.40 a month 
to buy. She pays another $70 to the park for 
“site rent,” plus utilities. 

Soon after she moved in two years ago, the 
furnace almost exploded. The toilet didn’t 
flush. Her foot crashed through the rotten 
planks of the bathroom floor. Rain leaked 
inside through light sockets, most of them 
inoperative. Now, wood patches cover the rot 
on the bathroom floor, at the front door, by 
the kitchen sink. The ceiling is bare plywood. 

She bought her home from AA Mobile 
Market, one of several trailer sales lots that 
dot The Richmond Highway (U.S. 1), blend- 
ing into the strip of gas stations, hamburger 
drive-ins and fried chicken joints. “Every- 
thing we agreed to do was done,” the firm's 
vice-president said. “She had a chance to 
inspect the home to see if it was good enough 
for her standards.” At AA Mobile Market, 
Salesman Hank Ridge says there is a 30-day 
guarantee, but that basically, “What you see 
is what you get.” 

Maggie Thornton’s son, a carpenter, his 
wife and baby also live in Woodley Hills, in 
a 15-year-old trailer they rent for $140 a 
month. The three generations of Thorntons 
all seem trapped, like the black welfare fam- 
ily in the ghetto on the welfare treadmill 
with no way to get off. When new homes and 
used ones start at $40,000 with high down- 
payments and ten percent mortgages, when 
low-cost apartments are being wiped out by 
urban renewal and the government refuses 
to build subsidized housing for the Maggie 
Thorntons of this world, they are lucky to 
have any roof over their heads, even one that 
is bare plywood. 

INSECURITY ON WHEELS 


Not all trailer parks (or mobile home 
parks, as the industry prefers to call them) 
are as visibly depressing as Nightingale- 
Woodley Hills, But for many of the 8.5 mil- 
lion people living in these uniquely American 
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structures, reality is far from the glowing 
industry propaganda. 

Most of the nation’s mobile home dwellers 
live in 24,000 parks. The rest live in rural 
areas, in the hills of Appalachia, or on prairie 
reservations, all generally on land they own. 
California and Florida are the two leading 
mobile home states, with 2,200 and 1,300 
parks respectively in 1968. In these two states 
are located 245 of the 290 industry-rated top 
parks. Young marrieds and retired couples 
predominate in all parks, with retirees espe- 
cially filling the Florida parks, where 77 per- 
cent of mobile home dwellers are over 65 
years of age. 

Promising “security” against the outside 
world (“24-hour uniformed security guards,"’ 
advertises one Florida “retirement village”), 
mobile home parks deliver insecurity from 
within. Tenant rights in city apartments are 
generous compared to the tyranny inflicted 
on mobile home owners. The mobile home 
owner who finds himself arbitrarily and sum- 
marily evicted will discover virtually no 
spaces available elsewhere reinforcing the 
reluctance to protest. In fact, a mobile home 
generally moves only once, from the factory 
to the park, where it is likely to change 
hands but not location. 

Most mobile home parks sprouted when 
undeveloped land on the outer suburban 
landcape was cheap and plentiful. Yester- 
day’s exurban frontier has become today’s 
clutter. Whether as discrimination or sen- 
sible planning, county officials now restrict— 
through sewer moratoriums and zoning—the 
spread of what they consider the trailer 
blight. 

While the lawmakers have tried to dis- 
courage new mobile home parks, they have 
done little to protect those already in them. 
In many states, mobile homes are classified 
as vehicles, and therefore exempt from local 
building and housing codes, even though 
studies have shown mobile homes more sus- 
ceptible to damage from fires, tornados and 
hurricanes. According to one study, winds of 
40 to 50 miles an hour will tip one over; at 
70 m.p.h., “the unit explodes. And although 
industry spokesmen like to point out that 
states have adopted the American National 
Standards institute code for mobile home 
construction, critics say enforcement is min- 
imal. 

What state laws do exist are a hodge-podge. 
Fewer than ten states have laws regulating 
mobile home parks. Michigan protects own- 
er-tenants from arbitrary and retaliatory 
eviction but requires no lease and allows 
entrance and exit fees. Florida requires that 
units be tied down, as hurricane protection, 
but allows entrance fees, reported as high as 
$2,500 at one Miami park. Delaware requires 
a written lease with a 120-day minimum, 
and bars retaliatory evictions. Maine bars 
eviction if the tenant-owner can prove the 
park owner wants the space to get entrance 
fees or to locate a new mobile home he just 
sold, Except in Michigan, where a state 
agency prosecutes violators, enforcement is 
generally left to the individual mobile home 
owner, who must file a civil court suit. 

Such problems don’t concern most Amer- 
icans. And not just the general public but 
even the housing activists have generally ig- 
nored the problems of trailer people. The 
ripping-off of redneck America has never 
been a trendy cause, so mobile home owners 
largely suffer in silence. “For most people, 
to do otherwise would mean out and out 
eviction,” says Lily Jarman of Ralph Nader’s 
Center for Auto Safety. Tenant activism that 
has mobilized ghetto dwellers and luxury 
apartment tenants hasn’t caught on with 
trailer people, Jarman Says, “because of the 
flak that would ensue.” The result is de- 
spair and resignation. 

Tr’s HARD TO FIND A PLACE 


A mile below Laurel Raceway, midway be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore, Rebecca 
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Cooke was pouring change into a soda ma- 
chine next to her home, Smith’s Mobile 
Home Court. She was barefoot and pretty 
with a soft, Southern voice, blond hair and 
the sad look of white poverty. She and her 
husband, at 20, two years younger than her, 
were refugees from Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, where jobs were as scarce as filet 
mignon. She was “kind of home sick,” she 
said. But in Laurel, he had found work in a 
gas station, she in a carryout, and they had 
high hopes. 

They had one child, two years old, and 
another on the way. They were paying $48 a 
week to rent an aging trailer. It was less than 
ten years old, but that qualifies it as a relic 
among mobile homes, which deteriorate and 
depreciate faster than cars, “The handles are 
off all the doors,” Rebecca Cooke said. “It 
looks like some folks who lived there before 
they didn’t take care of it. The rent’s a little 
high, too. But we're just staying until we can 
buy furniture and save up $185 for the de- 
posit on an apartment.” It takes no clairvoy- 
ance to know that months later, Rebecca 
Cooke will still be at Smith’s, trying to scrape 
up that $185 for a downpayment on the good 
life. 

Altogether, there are some 20 trailers at 
Smith's, five too many according to county 
Officials. Howard County housing chief B. 
Harrison Shipley was surprised to learn 
Smith's had any rental units, the only ones 
the county inspects. “They had 11 at one 
time,” he said. "We've had problems with the 
way they kept them, deteriorated and un- 
safe.” 

The trailers at Smith’s lack “skirting,” the 
metal facade of permanency that some parks 
require to hide the wheels. Except for patches 
of grassless earth between and underneath 
the trailers, Smith’s provides no play space 
for children. The park is separated from U.S. 
1 by a wide, rocky shoulder, A metal bin sits 
by the road, the receptacle for everyone’s 
trash and garbage. 

Behind the trailers bordering the highway 
the land drops sharply into bottomland by a 
stream. It is here that Rebecca Cooke’s trailer 
is located. There used to be a dozen more, 
parked in a circle, flooded from time to time 
by the rain-swollen creek. They remained 
there anyway, the only land at Smith’s legal- 
ity zoned for trailers, until the local power 
company acquired the property. 

Families living by the creek could move 
to high ground or leave. John Lowell, a re- 
tired bricklayer with a grizzled, unshaven 
face, moved his 1968 trailer to the high 
ground. His rent doubled, from $60 to $120 
a month, “You got to put up with the high 
rent,” he said. “It’s hard to.find a place.” 

Helen Patterson, manager of Crane’s 
Trailer Court in Laurel, Md., knows the mo- 
bile home industry from the inside, and she 
despises it. Crane’s is roughly 30 years old 
one of three adjacent parks that sit in the 
median of U.S. 1 like small islands in a rag- 
ing river of cars. Helen Patterson has lived 
there for eight years, five as park manager. 
An American flag decal decorates the door of 
her 1971 three bedroom mobile home. Coun- 
try music from the radio fill the kitchen and 
living room. 

Helen Patterson is outraged at most park 
rules, extra charges, admission fees and in- 
timidation of residents—all of which she says 
are almost endemic to the industry. In most 
parks, she says, “If you’re a friend of the 
manager, you can do what you want.” If 
you're not a friend, she adds, you are often 
to accept “fantastic rules and changes: If 
you have four kids, you pay extra. If your 
mother wants to stay overnight, you pay 
extra, If you have a second car, a washer- 
dryer, you pay extra. A park restricting people 
like that holds them down to a lower stand- 
ard of living.” 

At Crane’s, there is a single rent of $65 a 
month, plus $11.45 in county tax. The rules 
are few. “My most stringent ones have to do 
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with health—no trash around the trailers; 
you're responsible for your own kids.” 

To Helen Patterson, trailer people are 
often “a better grade of people. Some of 
them are old. Maybe they don't look as nice.” 
But they are mostly honest, hard-working 
people “who do about the same as everyone 
else.” At Crane's, that means construction, 
carpentry, high tension work, sheetmetal 
work, trucking. 

But outsiders, Helen Patterson says, “well, 
they seem to sit back and look at us as if 
we were some kind of roving strangers, trash. 
It’s a hangover from the days when every- 
thing in trailers was carnies. Even now, when 
you go to borrow money, and you put down 
a mobile home court as your address, they 
look at you and go, ‘Ah-hem.’ Automatically, 
you're inferior. They seem to take the atti- 
tude if you live in a mobile home, you can’t 
afford anything else.” 


WELCOME TO FRIENDLY VILLAGE 


Friendly Village of Dulles, 20 miles from 
Washington and within earshot of Dulles 
Airport in Virginia, is to the U.S. Route 1 
trailer parks what a luxury high-rise is to 
red-brick housing projects. Three years old 
and determined to keep its fresh, un- 
blemished look, it admits no mobile homes 
more than two years old. It is a socially self- 
contained community with its own swim- 
ming pool, tennis, volleyball and badminton 
courts, billiards room, clubhouse, men’s and 
women’s organizations, spaghetti dinners, 
classes in ceramics and knitting. 

With 500 spaces on 94 treeless but well- 
manicured acres, Friendly Village is the 
largest park in the D.C. area. It separates 
families with kids from families without, on 
paved streets named after airlines. More than 
20 miles from the urban core, it is patrolled 
nightly by an off-duty Fairfax County cop. 
Its residents include only a handful of blacks. 

“I know all about the Route 1 parks— 
that’s what's killing us with the garden clubs 
and the environmentalists,” says big Bill 
Boisseau, 325-pound, 6-foot, 54-inch gen- 
eral manager, “This is like a mansion com- 
pared to Route 1. We try to get into areas 
where you don't have to deal with the very 
low-income people.” “What we're looking 
for is good families,” adds second-in- 
command Dick Leisenring. “We will not 
allow it to become a ‘trailer park.’ If people 
don’t want first class living, we have no 
room for them.” 

It costs $200 to $300 a month to live in 
Friendly Village. “Definitely not low- 
income,” Leisenring says proudly. In addi- 
tion to basic monthly rent—two months of it 
in advance Friendly Villagers must buy skirt- 
ing ($375), two sets of steps (3325), an 
awning ($495), and a $10,000 liability- 
property damage insurance policy ($175). 

Eighty-three percent of the residents live 
in double wides, two 12-foot wide units 
bolted together: status in the mobile home 
subculture. Friendly Village gets four stars 
from Woodall’s Mobile Home & Park Direc- 
tory, the Duncan Hines of the industry. It’s 
not the top rating, but it's close. 

Many residents are either newly moved in 
or in some way associated with the park; 46- 
year-old Harry C. Zimmerman, however, was 
a newcomer. He and Jessie, his wife, had 
moved from a $42,000 home into a $20,000 
Vindale, the Cadillac of mobile homes. “With 
@ 10-year mortgage and the Good Lord, this 
will someday be ours,” said Zimmerman, a 
cargo supervisor at Dulles. Richard Cotten, 
also with a new Vindale, had been “driven” 
from his site-built house by high taxes. Cot- 
ten is a professional right-winger who buys 
radio time and publishes a newsletter. He 
likes “the security in the park” and its “re- 
sponsible management.” 

Management means “no rules people can't 
live within,” Leisenring says. Most of them, 
however, need a slide rule to be understood. 
For Sale signs are forbidden. Undefined “im- 
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moral conduct will not be tolerated.” Once 
a family moves in, it needs management's 
okay to add to its number. Kids (limit of 
three) and pets (limit of two) cost $5 each 
a month, Pets may not be over 10 inches high 
“at the hips, measured when the animal is 
standing erect, and not over 26 pounds.” 

Break a rule and leave for five days, and 
you can lose your unit and everything in it. 
You are subject to eviction on 30 days notice 
with no reason required. Three days notice, 
if you default on site rent or “other charges,” 
or fail to abide by all “rules and regulations.” 

There is no residents’ association here, says 
Boisseau’s secretary, Paul Douglas, because 
“they haven’t found it necessary.” Visiting 
Nader’s Raiders concluded, however, “If care- 
fully guided, there is potential for getting to- 
gether an underground tenants union or 
grievance committee.” The biggest obstacle: 
“Eviction phobia.” 

For, despite its name, Friendly Village isn't 
always friendly. 

Consider the case of Douglas Schlacter, 30- 
year-old auto mechanic with a wife and 
three kids. Schlacter bought his home 
through the park for $7,200 in April 1972. 
“Everything was made to look great,” he re- 
calls. “But after we paid for the trailer, every- 
thing changed—right from the beginning.” 
When the new mobile home was moved to 
its site, the trailer hitch broke, puncturing 
the insulation and causing water leakage. 
Electrical wires were loose, plumbing defec- 
tive. “They just didn't care,” Schlacter says. 
“The salesman told my wife, “You know, you 
didn’t buy a Cadillac.’ If you complained, 
that’s when you had trouble. They tried to 
evict us.” 

Before he was evicted, Schlacter got a 
lawyer and moved out. The park bought back 
his defective year-old trailer, for $6,000—a 
loss of $2,400, including the cost of extras 
Schlacter had purchased. 

Paul Douglas said the Schlacters’ problem 
was “they couldn’t accept the fact they 
bought a cheap unit. Due to the fact that 
he was such a troublemaker and created such 
a distubrance up and down the street, we 
tried to evict him. Our decision was that 
troublemakers we don’t need.” 

TIN-CAN SUBURBIA 


Back in 1930, a mere 1,300 trailers were 
built by the infant industry and nobody 
called them mobile homes. Most of the trail- 
ers in those days were home-made boxes on 
wheels, pulled by cars and used exclusively 
for recreation. By 1936, there were some 
250,000, according to one estimate, but it 
was still a cottage industry. In 1937, the four 
major commercial producers made only 9,900. 

The Depression changed the picture. 
Trailers no longer symbolized leisure; they 
symbolized unemployment. The destitute 
families of Middle America, refugees from 
the Dust Bowl and from economic forces 
beyond their control and comprehension, 
took to the road in search of work. As un- 
welcome at each new town as the last, they 
camped together on the back roads, squat- 
ding on vacant land, their camps carrying the 
usual load of poverty ills. 

“The tin can tourist,” wrote the New York 
Times in 1937, “pays less for social services 
than any citizen of the United States.” And 
so it was that the early laws, many still on 
the books, were written to control and iso- 
late trailer people rather than to regulate an 
industry. So it is that the California trailer 
park law, as late as 1970, prohibited squtting 
camping along roads and congregating in in- 
formal campgrounds. 

And so it is that the law also required one 
toilet, one shower, and one lavatory for each 
sex for every 100 lots—a requirement park 
owners have tried to turn into a marketing 
plus by making such facilities into commu- 
nity centers. 

After World War II, recalls Vee Schulze, 
a 44-year-old maintenance worker who lives 
in a camp city just outside Washington, D.C., 
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“they popped up because there were no other 
living facilities. Your lower class lived in 
them then because they were cheap. It was 
the bad apple in the bushel.” 

Veterans on the GI bill also lived, on col- 
lege campuses, in government-donated trail- 
ers recycled during the early postwar years. 
By 1950, however, the veterans had graduated 
from both college and trailer living. Their 
dream was a conventional house in exploding 
suburbia, not more of the same. That year, 
only 60,000 mobile homes were built—one 
tenth the number built two decades later. 

Today, mobile homes are a $4.5 billion a 
year business. In 1973, the 600,000 mobile 
homes accounted for about one-half of all 
new single family dwellings. By January 1974, 
although delivery of mobile homes had 
dropped by one-third, their share of all new 
single family homes had risen to 66 percent. 

Five firms accounted for one-third of the 
mobile homes built. The largest producer, 
with nearly ten percent of the market, is 
Skyline Corporation. It is based in Elkhart, 
Indiana, apparently the mobile home capital 
of the world with 50 companies within a 26- 
mile radius of its city hall. 

The mobile home industry in the 1960s and 
early 1970s has made rich men of hustlers 
who mostly live in stick-built houses. As the 
mobile home industry has expanded, so have 
mobile homes. Eight and ten-foot wide 
models are now obsolete. Twelve wides are 
standard, with 14-wides increasing (in states 
that allow such widths to be towed on high- 
ways) and double-wides gaining in popular- 
ity. Today’s mobile homes are nearly three 
times larger than their World War II pred- 
ecessors. 

Mobile homes (except double wides) come 
furnished from the factory starting at about 
$6,000. The low price tag is, of course, deceiv- 
ing. For mobile homes represent, as Boston 
economist Carol S. Greenwald put it, “low 
cost housing with high cost financing.” Fi- 
nancing is short term at high interest rates, 
often 12 percent and as high as 21.5 percent 
in Michigan. Buying a mobile home is more 
like buying a car than a house. The final 
irony is that because of the nearly $1 per 
mile cost in moving a unit, mobile home 
owners are even less mobile than most 
Americans. 


TIME FOR A BREAKTHROUGH 


That mobile homes have become such a 
major share of the American housing market 
is reason enough to turn the industry, 
through legislation, into something more 
than an unregulated frontier caricature. 
There is no excuse for the abuses that exist. 
It is not enough to say, as Gerald Ford did 
last year before a mobile home manufactur- 
ers’ meeting in Washington, that “This in- 
dustry sort of epitomizes the free enterprise 
system.” 

There are obvious reforms that must be 
enacted: long-term leases of one year or more 
to provide the security within that mobile 
parks now promise from without, a ban on 
non-refundable entrance and exist fees; no 
rules that restrict lifestyles unless they in- 
vade the rights of others; no rataliatory 
evictions; no monopoly sales of mobile homes 
and accessories by park owners; creation of 
enforcement agencies to take offenders to 
criminal court, rather than leaving mobile 
home owners the more difficult, costly, and 
protracted route of filing their own civil suit 
for damages or relief. 

More for reasons of regulation than taxing 
policy, the contradiction between mobile 
homes as vehicles and mobile homes as 
houses must be resolved, so that local of- 
ficials can inspect the units before they’re 
sold. Especially in need of closer supervision 
are second-hand sales. All parks should be 
inspected regularly to enforce health and 
safety standards. And as long as park owners 
are responsible for roads and utilities in a 
park, they must be made legally responsible 
as well, or else municipalities must provide 
such services. 
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Warranties must be extended from 90 days 
to one year, and service must be rendered 
where the mobile home is parked, not at the 
factory (a stipulation in some warranties 
which makes them worthless). There is an- 
other reason for extending the time limit. 
Federally-insured financing for mobile homes 
demands a one-year warranty. The lack of 
it largely explains why such programs go 
virtually unused, and are, in effect, meaning- 
less. The answer is not to weaken the govern- 
ment requirement, but to force the industry, 
through legislation, to bring its warranty 
length into compliance. 

Mobile homes will never become low-in- 
come housing until the financing period is 
extended, thereby reducing monthly pay- 
ments. Currently, savings and loan associa- 
tions are permitted to finance for 15 years, 
only if the mobile home is more than 14 by 
68 feet, far bigger than most. 

Banks are unlikely to make long-term in- 
vestments in structures that literally fall 
apart after a few years. To build mobile 
homes better, the industry says, would simply 
jack up the price. But the total price tag 
alone is not what determines who can afford 
to buy; the monthly payment is paramount, 
and as long as mobile homes are financed 
over seven to nine years, the monthly pay- 
ment for new models will remain high. 

Mobile homes are low-cost housing if paid 
for in cash. The Nixon Administration has 
touted, but not begun on any large scale, a 
program of family housing allowances. In- 
stead of providing monthly rent payments, 
the government could offer lump sums of 
cash for outright purchase of mobile homes. 
Beyond this, if former Housing Secretary 
George Romney’s Operation Breakthrough 
failed to find new doors to cheaper mass- 
produced housing, at least one door has 
long been opened by the mobile home indus- 
try. 

The United States has an enormous hous- 
ing problem that extends beyond those we 
still call the Poor. Interest rates and con- 
struction costs are pricing what little new 
housing is being built beyond the reach of 
even middle-income Americans. Surely the 
depressing poverty of Nightingale-Woodley 
Hills and the 1984 double-speak of Friendly 
Village are not the final words on this one 
approach to new housing in America. In 
fact, the recent upsurge in mobile home 
construction is almost certain to continue. 
And as it does, the growing constituency of 
mobile home owners is likely to become a 
force that legislators cannot afford to ignore. 


CIA INTERVENTION IN GREECE 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Boston Globe, in an editorial of August 
3, 1974, has spoken out strongly against 
revelations of CIA interference in 
Greece and other countries. 

The editorial declared that— 

It is as though the CIA is bound and de- 
termined to demonstrate that the United 
States has become the adversary to self-de- 
termination both at home and abroad and 


the buttress of autocratic governments the 
world over 


It is encouraging that such respected 
newspapers as the Boston Globe are 
showing their outrage over CIA inter- 
vention in the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries. In the last couple of months, par- 
ticular attention has been given to un- 
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lawful CIA intervention into this coun- 
try’s domestic affairs. CIA intervention 
into the domestic affairs of foreign 
countries is simply the other side of the 
coin and deserves equal attention in the 
press and Congress. Such intervention 
is equally illegal and is a manifestation 
of the same drive for unchecked power 
on the part of the executive branch of 
Government. 

The editorial follows: 

y CIA’s EXIT IN GREECE 

It will come as a surprise to many Ameri- 
cans to learn that the Central Intelligence 
Agency apparently has closed shop in Greece, 
departing with lock, stock and bags of tricks. 
Despite persistent rumors, it has never been 
certain that the CIA has been operating in 
Greece at all. 

But according to authoritative news re- 
ports, the clandestine espionage agency not 
only has been operating in Greece, but, at 
least since the advent in 1967 of the now- 
deposed military junta, practically has been 
masterminding Greek politics as well. 

According to an account this week in The 
New York Times, the CIA has meddled exten- 
sively in Greek domestic politics, shifting its 
allegiance among various factions. For a while 
in the mid-1960s, the agency reportedly even 
backed the leftward government of former 
premier George Papandreou. But mostly it 
has aided conservative figures. 

The agency, for instance, reportedly sub- 
sidized and shepherded George Papadopoulos, 
the Greek colonel who led the 1967 coup over- 
throwing Papandreou. CIA operatives also 
worked closely with Brig. Gen. Demetrios 
Ioannides, who acceded to the head of the 
military dictatorship in another coup last 
year. 

The Observer, the London newspaper, last 
year revealed evidence suggesting that the 
CIA engineered the downfall of the demo- 
cratically-elected Greek government in 1967. 
Similarly, it now has surfaced that the CIA 
operative closest to Ioannides returned to 
Greece to confer with the general shortly be- 
fore the July 15 rebellion in Cyprus, which 
was headed by Greek officers. 

Taken together, the circumstances indi- 
cate that the CIA has been pulling the strings 
for some time in the puppet show in Greece, 
where democracy originated many centuries 
ago. The failure of the rebellion on Cyprus 
has toppled the army junta that ruled Greece 
for seven years and may have uprooted the 
CIA there as well. 

In any case, it is heartening that the Amer- 
ican sleuths are disengaging themselves from 
Greek internal affairs. CIA antics have proved 
as indefensible in Greece as in the agency’s 
illicit part in the Plumber’s Watergate capers. 

It is as though the CIA is bound and de- 
termined to demonstrate that the United 
States has become the adversary to self- 
determination both at home and abroad and 
the buttress of autocratic governments the 
world over. 

As Victor Marchetti and John D. Marks, 
former US intelligence agents, said in their 
book, “The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence:” 
“The CIA is not defending our national secu- 
rity. It seeks rather to maintain the status 
quo, to hold back the cultural clock, in areas 
that are of little or no significance to the 
American people. These efforts are doomed to 
failure.” 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 15264 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
when the House considers the Export 
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Administration Act (H.R. 15264), I will 
be offering an amendment which is de- 
Signed to give Congress and the Amer- 
ican people advance warning to head off 
potential shortages of important raw 
agricultural commodities. 

This amendment would require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to look ahead 
and determine whether certain raw ag- 
ricultural commodities, now subject to 
the reporting requirements of the 1970 
Agricultural Act, will be in short supply 
during the crop year. If the Secretary 
finds that a commodity will be in short 
supply, he is required to transmit this 
information to Congress, together with a 
detailed plan for coping with the short- 
age. The Secretary of Commerce would 
have input into developing this plan. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment does not 
require the imposition of export controls. 
What it does seek to require is a respon- 
sible and planned approach to dealing 
with food commodities that are in short 
supply. Such an approach is essential if 
we are to guard against the kind of eco- 
nomic damage that accompanied the 
Russian wheat deal and if we are to avoid 
hastily contrived export controls that 
alienate traditional trading partners. 

An identical amendment, offered by 
Senator Javits, was adopted in the Sen- 
ate. The other body has recognized the 
need to give the American people some 
assurance that we will have adequate 
food supplies and that we will not ex- 
perience the drastic fluctuations in price 
and supply that marked last year’s food 
dilemma. I hope the House will recognize 
the need for this assurance and support 
my amendment on Friday. 

The complete text of my amendment 
to H.R. 15264 follows: 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WOLFF TO H.R. 
15264, as REPORTED 

Page 3, immediately after line 7, insert the 
following: 

“(3) Within ninety days after the begin- 
ning of the crop year the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture shall determine which commodities, 
if any, subject to the reporting requirements 
of section 812 of the Agricultural Act of 
1970, are likely to be in short supply. A 
commodity shall be determined to be in short 
supply if the Secretary of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the total quantity of the com- 
modity that will be produced in the crop 
year will be insufficient to provide for antic- 
ipated domestic consumption, commercial 
exports, programed food assistance commit- 
ments, disaster relief assistance and other 
emergency assistance, and a reasonable car- 
ryover at the end of the crop year. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of Commerce shall submit his 
findings to Congress together with a plan or 
plans to cope with the anticipated short- 
age.” 

Page 3, line 7, strike out the quotation 
marks. 


CONGRESSMAN CARNEY SPEAKS 
OUT ON DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
quite impressed and in complete accord 
with the remarks of my colleague, the 
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Honorable CHARLES Carney of Ohio, de- 
livered during the debate on the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriations bill. 

It is an incredible state of affairs when 
a military bill of this magnitude is so 
readily approved while the country’s 
serious domestic ills remain unaddressed. 
I look forward to working with CHARLES 
Carney and other Members who can no 
longer tolerate this shameful ordering of 
our national priorities. 

In hoping that the maximum number 
of people will review his straightforward 
statement, I am inserting it in the REC- 
orp at this time: 

Mr. Carney of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, do 
the Members remember a great General of 
the United States, a great American Presi- 
dent, General Eisenhower; President Eisen- 
hower? Do the Members remember his fare- 
well message: “Beware of a military-indus- 
trial complex”? 

This was a man who devoted his whole life 
to the military. We should remember what 
he told us. 

Members get their mail from back home, 
and they tell us to save the American people 
some money. It is a funny thing that I see 
some Members here today, whenever a mili- 
tary bill comes up to kill people, to blow peo- 
ple up, say that we cannot afford not to do it. 

The very same Members, when school 
lunches for kids comes up, when the safety 
of workers comes up, when it is something 
for the American people, something to fill 
hungry bellies, something to make America 
Stronger here at home, those very same Mem- 
bers will always say—some Members of this 
committee and some on the other side—will 
pa “Oh, we cannot afford it. We cannot do 

a” 

But, we can spend billions and no one 
raises any objection. 

I made this request a few weeks ago when 
we had a school lunch program here, and I 
got up and talked along these lines. They 
said that we could not afford to do it. 

I say, are we going to go that way? We 
have the money to spend billions, but the 
American people want money saved. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, JAMIE 
WHITTEN, is a great American and member of 
this committee. He says it can be saved safe- 
ly. The American people are looking at this. 
They want some action, and we had better 
give it to them or things are going to change. 

No wonder Congress is in such low esteem 
with the American people. We have billions 
to spend to kill people, but nothing for the 
American people. We had better shape up, 
because the time is getting late. 


HOUSE-APPROVED MILITARY BUDG- 
ET SHOWS LACK OF FISCAL RE- 
STRAINT 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I was pro- 
foundly disappointed in the failure of 
this body yesterday to make responsible 
reductions in the Department of Defense 
appropriations bill (H.R. 16243). At a 
time when the grave economic situation 
demands fiscal restraint, I am unable to 
justify to my constituents the expend- 
iture of more than $83 billion for 
the military. 

The House did adopt two excellent 
amendments which I was pleased to sup- 


port. The first eliminated a $5.8 million 
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appropriation for the development of 
a new binary nerve gas program. We al- 
ready have approximately fifty million 
pounds of nerve gas in our military 
stockpiles. We should be working to ban 
weapons of chemical warfare, rather 
than inaugurating new and costly pro- 
grams. 

The second amendment approved by 
the House reduced the appropriations for 
military aid to South Vietnam from $1 
billion to $700 million. Americans are no 
longer being killed in Southeast Asia; 
but the war continues to rage, fueled by 
American planes, bombs, guns, and am- 
munition. Contrary to the repeated as- 
surances of the administration, the 
United States has not yet gotten out of 
Vietnam. We remain involved to the tune 
of billions of dollars in military aid which 
helps to support the dictatorship of 
President Thieu. The $300-million re- 
duction in the appropriations level im- 
posed by the House yesterday represents 
an important step in the right direction. 

Unfortunately, the House failed to 
make more substantial cuts in the pro- 
posed budget. I voted for unsuccessful 
amendments to delete funding for the 
obsolete Safeguard missile system and 
for the dangerous new program of 
counterforce first-strike weapons devel- 
opment. An amendment to reduce the 
entire budget by $2.2 billion, which I 
supported, was rejected by a narrow mar- 
gin. 

In its final form, the budget approved 
by the House last evening provided $83.4 
billion to the Department of Defense for 
fiscal 1975. We in the Congress have 
been urged to help slow inflation by ex- 
ercising fiscal restraint. Apparently, the 
military budget, which represents our 
largest Federal expenditure, is not sub- 
ject to this same standard of responsible 
spending. Increased spending for the 
military at a time when crucial domestic 
programs are being curtailed strikes me 
as a tragic confusion of priorities. I could 
not join a majority of my colleagues in 
approving this excessive Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL SAXBE 
SPEAKS OUT FOR ANTITRUST 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON. H. JOHN HEINZ III 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 
lican Task Force on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Problems is deeply concerned 
over the problems of enforcing existing 
antitrust laws. Enforcement of the anti- 
trust statutes not only is a necessary in- 
gredient in the running of our free 
enterprise system, but also would bene- 
fit the consumer in many ways by creat- 


ing more competition in the market 
place. 


Currently, the task force is studying 
competition in the agriculture field. In a 
series of hearings, the task force mem- 
bers have heard the views of representa- 
tives from the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
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ture, the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, the National Broiler Market- 
ing Association, Consumers Union, the 
National Consumers Congress, and the 
Honorable Thomas E. Kauper, Assistant 
Attorney General for Antitrust. The 
Honorable Lewis A. Engman, Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission, the National 
Association of Food Chains, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Earl L. Butz are 
scheduled for later meetings. 

The task force’s goal is to propose leg- 
islative changes to rectify anticompeti- 
tive situations, keeping in mind a gen- 
eral philosophy that when the market- 
place is open and competitive, it is the 
best regulator of industry and the best 
insurance against inflation. 

The Honorable William B. Saxbe, At- 
torney General of the United States, in a 
recent address before the National Con- 
ference for State, County, and City Con- 
sumer Office Administrators, discussed 
his views on antitrust enforcement and 
other matters of concern to consumers. 
I include here Mr. Saxbe’s thought- 
provoking remarks, and I urge my col- 
leagues to read them carefully: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM B. SAXBE, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 

I very much appreciate the opportunity 
to be with you today as you conclude the 
work of this important conference. 

In one way or another, your efforts touch 
the lives of all Americans, and I hope that 
this conference will lead to a substantial in- 
crease in the level of public service that we 
can provide. 

The range of your efforts should be excep- 
tionally broad for the common definition 
of a consumer is, very simply, one who con- 
sumes, 

But the consumer today is all too often in 
the perilous position of himself being con- 
sumed by forces which he may seldom un- 
derstand and over which he has precious 
little control. 

It is our job to see that the consumer 
is giyen not merely a better break but rather 
is given all of the rights to which he is en- 
titled. In short, the consumer must receive 
the full protection of the law. 

For centuries, the creed in the market- 
place has been to let the buyer beware. I 
think it is about time that we begin to in- 
sist on some new responsibilities on the other 
side of the fence. 

It is time for a change: To also let the 
seller beware, and let the manufacturer be- 
ware as well. The public should insist on 
honest value received for honest dollars 
paid, 

And perhaps even more important, the 
white collar criminal should be on notice 
that his illegal business practices will not 
be tolerated either. 

When government fails in the consumer 
area, and it has failed far too often, a wide 
range of costs is extracted from the public. 
It may be in the health hazards of the pol- 
luted air we breathe or in the outright theft 
of our money when we purchase a product 
whose price has been fixed. 

Consumers should be on guard at all times 
to make sure they receive the goods and 
services for which they pay. But in a society 
as complex as ours, government has a re- 
sponsibility to help inform them about the 
potential problems they face—and teach 
them how to protect themselves. 

Law enforcement and consumer agencies 
also have a duty to help resolve conflicts. 
And when voluntary compliance fails, there 
must be prompt and vigorous prosecution 
for violations of the law. 

In addition, new statutes and new pro- 
grams are vital—as are joint efforts by the 
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Government, the business community, and 
the public to help elevate the ethical con- 
duct of the marketplace. 

Much: more is inyolved in this matter of 
consumer affairs than, for instance, the 
failure of a store to honor the warranty on 
a faulty television set. In an astounding 
number of cases, human life is involved. 

The Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion reports that an estimated 20 million 
Americans are injured each year by products 
used in and around the home. About 110,000 
are disabled permanently and 30,000 are 
killed. 

No one suggests that the manufacturer 
is to blame in each and every case. But 
the bare statistics alone should compel us 
to reach the conclusion that something has 
gone wrong and that at least part of the 
blame might be placed on the producer. 

An unsafe product can be potentially as 
bad as a robber holding a pistol to your 
head—and then pulling the trigger. All too 
often, the result is the same, as the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission statistics 
so graphically show. 

In a book called “The Incurable Wound,” 
Berton Roueche wrote an account of a 
three-year-old boy who easily opened a 
bottle of aspirin and ate the contents while 
his mother slept, Within a fairly short time, 
the child was dead. The author included the 
incident while tallying up the deadly perils 
that lurk in nearly every home medicine 
cabinet and in cleansers and other materials 
used by nearly every housewife. He summed 
it up by quoting a young scientist at a 
poison control center who said: 

“Most people take life for granted. In 
fact, it’s the most delicate thing in the 
world. One false step and it’s over.” 

Those words should be engraved in the 
minds of every person who has anything to 
do with goods used by the public—As well 
as those of us whose duties include protec- 
tion of the public. 

Some businessmen complain about new 
laws passed by the Government and new 
regulations imposed on the quality and 
safety of commonly used products. 

But I often wonder why more of them 
don't make improvements on a voluntary 
basis intead of letting the problems become 
so gross that the Government has to act— 
and then only after enormous suffering has 
occurred, 

The industrialist watching smoke belch 
from the chimneys of his factory should 
have had a glimmer that the air was being 
poisoned. The drug manufacturer should 
have had an inkling that child-proof con- 
tainers for his product might have been a 
prudent step to take. 

All of us should be more alert to products 
and practices which may pose a clear and 
present danger. Some years ago, manufac- 
turers were required to print a warning of 
health hazards on cigarette packages. But 
there are no similar warning required, for 
instance, on alcoholic beverages—despite the 
fact that an estimated nine million Ameri- 
cans suffer from alcoholism, and alcohol- 
related problems cause more than 85,000 
deaths a year. 

In considering consumer matters, it is ap- 
parent that the problems are of such mag- 
nitude that no one sector of our society can 
hope to solve them by itself. 

Every member of the consuming public 
will have to become much more aware of 
the threats posed to both his pocketbook and 
his health, and where possible join fellow 
citizens in responsible civic action programs 
to protect his interests. 

The worlds of business and finance are go- 
ing to have to engage in deeper soul-search- 
ing that hopefully will lead to self-policing 
on a much broader scale. > 

The businessman, like the physician, has 
humanitarian responsibilities—whether he 
recognizes it or not, 
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And government at every level simply must 
begin to realize some time-honored truths— 
starting with the basic principle that it ex- 
ists to serve the people, not to thwart them 
through subservience to special interests. 

Greater levels of cooperation also are 
needed among all of the groups in the pub- 
lic and private sector. Whatever else is done, 
none of us can afford to let the steam go out 
of the consumer movement. The toll already 
is too great, and it would be immeasurably 
greater if apathy allows old ways to reassert 
themselves. 

For its part, the Department of Justice is 
faced with a number of problems as it at- 
tempts to carry out its responsibilities in the 
consumer area. 

In the few months that I have been At- 
torney General, I have found that consumer 
resources in the Federal government are not 
adequate and that there is fragmentation of 
existing programs which hamper their ef- 
fectiveness. 

The Department of Justice has statutory 
responsibility to represent the Government 
in a variety of criminal and civil actions re- 
lated to consumer problems. These include 
enforcement of the food and drug laws, stat- 
utes on unsafe products and dangerous sub- 
stances, and mail fraud and related laws. 

There is another area of our responsibility 
which transcends the individual consumer, 
though it is one which affects all of us—no 
matter what our occupation, no matter what 
our income. 

I am referring to the antitrust enforce- 
ment program of the Department. The anti- 
trust laws have been called the original con- 
sumer legislation. But more to the point, 
the vigorous enforcement of those statutes 
can have a major and beneficial impact on 
the entire economy and the whole free en- 
terprise system. 

One might hazard a guess that a nation 
that spends as much time as we do talking 
about the virtues of free enterprise really 
believes in the vigorous tugging and hauling 
of the marketplace. But just mention anti- 
trust enforcement to business and industrial 
leaders and see what kind of a reaction you 
get. 

As long as it is directed against somebody 
else, they favor it. But if they are the target 
of enforcement efforts, then the complaints 
begin, and so do the dire predictions that 
their companies will be ruined and whole 
segments of the economy shattered. And 
their supporters pop up all over: consumers 
who are also stockholders; labor unions; and 
often even Congressmen who are otherwise 
vocal in their support of strong enforcement. 

To their dire predictions that antitrust 
means disaster, I can only say that it is non- 
sense. 

I am convinced that the opposite is true: 
That we will be in for some very tough sled- 
ding if we do not enforce the antitrust laws 
and stop a wide range of practices detrimen- 
tal to the economy and to the citizens of 
this country. 

If businessmen insist on cutting corners 
and breaking laws in their quest for profits, 
then they will set us on a course that could 
wreck the entire free enterprise system. 

The bottom line on any firm’s ledger book 
should certainly show profits. But it also 
must include ethical conduct and a sense 
of responsibility to the larger society. 

If businessmen refuse to obey the anti- 
trust laws, then we have no recourse but to 
prosecute them as vigorously as we prose- 
cute anyone who commits fraud, or sells nar- 
cotics, or violates the civil rights of another. 
Those laws are designed to assist the con- 
sumer by encouraging lower prices for goods 
and services. When firms compete freely, 
prices do tend to go down as the compa- 
nies become more creative and more efficient. 

When there is a monopd'y, however, or 
when firms join together to fix prices or 
restrict competition, the cost of goods to the 
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customers tends to rise substantially. Given 
enough illegal activities, profound influences 
begin to make themselves felt in the entire 
economy, which also impact adversely on the 
consumer. 

Faced with these problems, I believe it is 
my responsibility as Attorney General to see 
that the antitrust laws are vigorously en- 
forced. 

Let me say here that I feel the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice has 
done an excellent job in this Administration. 
It is functioning more effectively now than 
at almost any time in its history. Its attor- 
neys are highly motivated and dedicated to 
the fair enforcement of the laws. But that is 
not to say that there is no room for im- 
provement in the Division’s operation. 

One action, which I intend to put into 
effect July 1, is to end the long-standing pro- 
cedure whereby the Attorney General must 
personally approve or disapprove each com- 
plaint proposed by the Antitrust Division. 

I will of course retain responsibility for 
antitrust policy and make my views on anti- 
trust enforcement known to the Division, but 
I feel my basic role is to help develop over- 
all policy and leave the individual cases to 
the staff. 

As it stands now, a potential complaint 
is subject to as many as eight separate and 
time-consuming reviews, including that of 
the Attorney General, before it is filed in 
court. By eliminating the Attorney General 
from that review procedure in non-policy 
type complaints, the Division will be able 
to process cases more rapidly within the De- 
partment. 

In the absence of statutory requirements, 
other legal divisions normally tring such 
cases on their own and I see no reason why 
Antitrust should not conform to that prac- 
tice. 

Even as procedures are being streamlined, 
however, we are still faced with the prob- 
lem of adequate resources. The proposed 
budget for the Antitrust Division for fiscal 
1975 is about $16 million. That is only sightly 
more than the budget for the River Basins 
Surveys program of the Federal government. 
I don’t suggest for a moment that river 
basin surveys are not important, but I do 
think that antitrust should have a some- 
what higher priority. 

In the current fiscal year, there is an au- 
thorized level of 327 attorneys in the Anti- 
trust Division, and for the coming year we 
are seeking 40 additional lawyers. 

Even this modest increase was severely 
cut by the House Appropriations Committee, 
but I was extremely pleased that the orig- 
inal request was restored on the floor of the 
House this past Tuesday. The 216 members 
who voted in favor of restoring funds for 
these badly needed lawyers deserve the re- 
spect of all consumers. 

We are also studying other new approaches 
that might be implemented in the Antitrust 
Division, including additional field offices 
and a roving strike force that would move 
around the country developing priority cases. 

I will shortly ask the National Association 
of Attorneys General and the National Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association to develop closer 
levels of cooperation with the Department 
on enforcement of antitrust laws. The Anti- 
trust Division already is giving some assist- 
ance to state and local enforcement agen- 
cies, but I believe it should be greatly in- 
creased. 

I also will instruct the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration to increase its 
assistance to states and localities for re- 
duction of white collar crime—including an- 
titrust violations. LEAA recently awarded 
more than $1 million to the District Attor- 
neys Association to continue a consumer 
fraud program being carried out on a pilot 
basis by 15 local prosecutors. That program 
should be expanded to every state, with anti- 
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trust enforcement integral 
component. 

Fraud has become an enormous problem 
throughout the Nation but Federal enforce- 
ment efforts are handicapped because of the 
limited scope of the mail fraud statute. I be- 
lieve the Congress should consider enacting 
a general fraud statute that would give the 
Department the power to prosecute a wide 
variety of offenses that now go largely un- 
challenged. Tough criminal penalties are 
needed rather than civil sanctions which too 
often are toothless. 

Finally, the Department has major respon- 
sibilities in the field of public education. 
We will shortly publish a new brochure 
which explains antitrust and tells the con- 
sumer what he can do to support proper 
enforcement. The message is simple: Be alert 
to possible violations, and when you find 
something suspicious call it to the attention 
of enforcement agencies listed in the booklet. 
It is only a small, initial step—and we will 
have to build on it. 

Public education programs are essential 
because, on the Federal level, about 95 per 
cent of all antitrust actions that are initiated 
stem from citizen complaints. 

Substantial benefits can result from re- 
sponsible and widespread citizen support for 
the consumer movement. I hope that they 
let us all know what is on their minds, as 
well as inform enforcement agencies of pos- 
sible violations of the law. 

In closing, let me say that what the con- 
sumer needs is an epidemic of competition, 
of truth, and of quality. He will be the bet- 
ter for it, and so will the country. 


Thank you. 


being an 


GOLD AND ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, amidst the 
ever-growing evidence of the seriousness 
of our economic problems, two recent 
events give cause for optimism: the 
nomination of Alan Greenspan to be 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the passage of legislation 
legalizing ownership of gold effective 
January 1, 1975. 

For years Mr. Greenspan, president of 
Townsend-Greenspan & Co., a New York 
economic consulting firm, has sounded 
warnings of the dangers that lie ahead 
as long as the rate of increase in Fed- 
eral expenditures and credit guarantees 
is allowed to run in excess of the reve- 
nue-raising capacity of our tax system. 
Inflation, Mr. Greenspan argues, is the 
inevitable result of such a policy and 
can be checked only by balancing the 
U.S. budget. 

Thus the appointment of Mr. Green- 
span, who is a staunch advocate of free 
enterprise, indicates that the administra- 
tion seriously intends to follow a policy 
of fiscal and monetary restraint, and 
abandon—forever, I hope—intervention- 
ist policies such as wage-price controls. 

The legalization of ownership of gold 
is likewise good news to everyone suffer- 
ing the effects of inflation. Gold cannot 
be inflated and thus can serve as a store 
of value to protect one’s savings from in- 
flation. 
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While these two events may appear to 
be unrelated, there is a sense in which 
their happening now is not accidental. 
It is the rapidly rising inflation of the 
past several years that led to the public 
pressure which has resulted in the legal- 
ization of gold ownership. 

This same inflation has generated eco- 
nomic conditions so serious as to threat- 
en our basic political and economic free- 
doms which in turn has led Government 
leaders now to call on the advice of the 
man who predicted it and knows how to 
correct it. 

Therefore it is particularly appropriate 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an essay by Mr. Greenspan entitled 
“Gold and Economic Freedom.” This es- 
say appeared in Capitalism: The Un- 
known Ideal by Ayn Rand, New York: 
the New American Library, 1966; and 
in the July 1966 issue of the Objectivist, 
copyright 1966 by the Objectivist, Inc. 
It is reprinted here with permission: 

GOLD AND ECONOMIC FREEDOM 
(By Alan Greenspan) 


An almost hysterical antagonism toward 
the gold standard is one issue that unites 
statists of all persuasions. They seem to 
sense—perhaps more clearly and subtly than 
many consistent defenders of laissez-faire— 
that gold and economic freedom are insep- 
arable, that the gold standard is an instru- 
ment of laissez-faire and that each implies 
and requires the other. 

In order to understand the source of their 
antagonism, it is necessary first to under- 
stand the specific role of gold in a free so- 
ciety. 

Money is the common denominator of all 
economic transactions. It is that commodity 
which serves as a medium of exchange, is 
universally acceptable to all participants in 
an exchange economy as payment for their 
goods or services, and can, therefore, be used 
as a standard of market value and as a store 
of value, i.e., as a means of saving. 

The existence of such a commodity is a 
precondition of a division of labor economy. 
If men did not have some commodity of 
objective value which was generally accept- 
able as money, they would have to resort to 
primitive barter or be forced to live on self- 
sufficient farms and forego the inestimable 
advantages of specialization. If men had no 
means to store value, l.e., to save, neither 
long-range planning nor exchange would be 
possible. 

What medium of exchange will be accept- 
able to all participants in an economy is not 
determined arbitrarily. First, the medium of 
exchange should be durable. In a primitive 
society of meager wealth, wheat might be 
sufficiently durable to serve as a medium, 
since all exchanges would occur only during 
and immediately after the harvest, leaving 
no value-surplus to store. But where store- 
of-value considerations are important, as 
they are in richer, more civilized societies, 
the medium of exchange must be a durable 
commodity, usually a metal. A metal is gen- 
erally chosen because it is homogeneous and 
divisible: every unit is the same as every 
other and it can be blended or formed in 
any quantity. Precious jewels, for example 
are neither homogeneous nor divisble, j 

More important, the commodity chosen as 
a medium must be a luxury. Human desires 
for luxuries are unlimited and, therefore, lux- 
ury goods are always in demand and will al- 
ways be acceptable. Wheat is a luxury in un- 
derfed civilizations, but not in a prosperous 
society, Cigarettes ordinarily would not serve 
as money, but they did in post-World War 
II Europe where they were considered a lux- 
ury. The term “luxury good” implies scarcity 
and high unit value. Having a high unit 
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value, such a good is easily portable; for in- 
stance, an ounce of gold is worth a half- 
ton of pig iron. 

In the early stages of a developing money 
economy, several media of exchange might 
be used, since a wide variety of commodities 
would fulfill the foregoing conditions. How- 
ever, one of the commodities will gradually 
displace all others, by being more widely ac- 
ceptable. Preferences on what to hold as a 
store of value, will shift to the most widely 
accepted commodity, which, in turn, will 
make it still more acceptable. The shift is 
progressive until that commodity becomes 
the sole medium of exchange. The use of a 
single medium is highly advantageous for 
the same reasons that a money economy is 
superior to a barter economy: it makes ex- 
changes possible on an inealculably wider 
scale. 

Whether the single medium is gold, silver, 
seashells, cattle or tobacco is optional, de- 
pending on the context and development of 
a given economy. In fact, all have been 
employed, at various times, as media of 
exchange. Even in the present century, two 
major commodities, gold and silver, have 
been used as international media of ex- 
change, with gold becoming the predomi- 
nant one. Gold, having both artistic and 
functional uses and being relatively scarce, 
has always been considered a luxury good. 
It is durable, portable, homogeneous, divis- 
ible, and, therefore, has significant advan- 
tages over all other media of exchange. Since 
the beginning of World War I, it has been 
virtually the sole international standard of 
exchange. 

If all goods and services were to be paid 
for in gold, large payments would be diffi- 
cult to execute, and this would tend to limit 
the extent of a society’s division of labor 
and specialization. Thus a logical extension 
of the creation of a medium of exchange, is 
the development of a banking system and 
credit instruments (bank notes and depos- 
its) which act as a substitute for, but are 
convertible into, gold. 

A free banking system based on gold is 
able to extend credit and thus to create 
bank notes (currency) and deposits, accord- 
ing to the production requirements of the 
economy. Individual owners of gold are in- 
duced, by payments of interest, to deposit 
their gold in a bank (against which they can 
draw checks). But since it is rarely the case 
that all depositors want to withdraw all their 
gold at the same time, the banker need keep 
only a fraction of his total deposits in gold 
as reserves. This enables the banker to loan 
out more than the amount of his gold de- 
posits (which means that he holds claims to 
gold rather than gold as security for his 
deposits). But the amount of loans which 
he can afford to make is not arbitrary: he 
has to gauge it in relation to his reserves 
and to the status of his investments, 

When banks loan money to finance pro- 
ductive and profitable endeavors, the loans 
are paid off rapidly and bank credit contin- 
ues to be generally available. But when the 
business ventures financed by bank credit 
are less profitable and slow to pay off, bank- 
ers soon find that their loans outstanding 
are excessive relative to their gold reserves, 
and they begin to curtail new lending, us- 
ually by charging higher interest rates. This 
tends to restrict the financing of new ven- 
tures and requires the existing borrowers to 
improve their profitability before they can 
obtain credit for further expansion. Thus, 
under the gold standard, a free banking 
system stands as the protector of an econ- 
omy’s stability and balanced growth. 

When gold is accepted as the medium of 
exchange by most or all nations, an un- 
hampered free international gold standard 
serves to foster a worldwide division of labor 
and the broadest international trade. Even 
though the units of exchange (the dollar, the 
pound, the franc, etc.) differ from country 
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to country, when all are defined in terms 
of gold the economies of the different coun- 
tries act as one—so long as there are no re- 
straints on trade or on the movement of 
capital. Credit, interest rates and prices tend 
to follow similar patterns in all countries. 
For example, if banks in one country extend 
credit too liberally, interest rates in that 
country will tend to fall, inducing depositors 
to shift their gold to higher-interest paying 
banks in other countries. This will immedi- 
ately cause a shortage of bank reserves in 
the “easy money” country, inducing tighter 
credit standards and a return to competi- 
tively higher interest rates again. 

A fully free banking system and fully con- 
sistent gold standard have not as yet been 
achieved. But prior to World War I, the bank- 
ing system in the United States (and in most 
of the world) was based on gold; and even 
though governments intervened occasional- 
ly, banking was more free than controlled. 
Periodically, as a result of overly rapid credit 
expansion, banks became loaned up to the 
limit of their gold reserves, interest rates rose 
sharply, new credit was cut off and the econ- 
omy went into a sharp, but short-lived reces- 
sion. (Compared with the depressions of 1920 
and 1932, the pre-World War I business de- 
clines were mild indeed.) It was limited gold 
reserves that stopped the unbalanced expan- 
sions of business activity, before they could 
develop into the post-World War I type of 
disaster, The readjustment periods were short 
and the economies quickly reestablished a 
sound basis to resume expansion. 

But the process of cure was misdiagnosed 
as the disease: if shortage of bank reserves 
was causing a business decline—argued eco- 
nomic interventionists—why not find a way 
of supplying increased reserves to the banks 
so they never need be short! If banks can 
continue to loan money indefinitely—it was 
claimed—there need never be any slumps in 
business. And so the Federal Reserve System 
was organized in 1913. It consisted of twelve 
regional Federal Reserve banks nominally 
owned by private bankers, but in fact gov- 
ernment sponsored, controlled and supported. 
Credit extended by these banks is in practice 
(though not legally) backed by the taxing 
power of the federal government. Techni- 
cally, we remained on the gold standard; in- 
dividuals were still free to own gold, and gold 
continued to be used as bank reserves. But 
now, in addition to gold, credit extended by 
the Federal Reserve banks (“‘paper” reserves) 
could serve as legal tender to pay depositors. 

When business in the United States under- 
went a mild contraction in 1927, the Federal 
Reserve created more paper reserves in the 
hope of forestalling any possible bank reserve 
shortage. More disastrous, however, was the 
Federal Reserve’s attempt to assist Great 
Britain, who had been losing gold to us be- 
cause the Bank of England refused to allow 
interest rates to rise when market forces 
dictated (it was politically unpalatable). The 
reasoning of the authorities involved was as 
follows: If the Federal Reserve pumped ex- 
cessive paper reserves into American banks, 
interest rates in the United States would fall 
to a level comparable with those in Great 
Britain; this would act to stop Britain's gold 
loss and avoid the political embarrassment of 
having to raise interest rates. 

The “Fed” succeeded: it stopped the gold 
loss, but it nearly destroyed the economies 
of the world, in the process. The excess credit 
which the Fed pumped into the economy 
spilled over into the stock market—trigger- 
ing a fantastic speculative boom. Belatedly, 
Federal Reserve officials attempted to sop up 
the excess reserves and finally succeeded in 
braking the boom. But it was too late: by 
1929 the speculative imbalances had become 
so overwhelming that the attempt precipi- 
tated a sharp retrenching and a consequent 
demoralizing of business confidence. As a 
result, the American economy collapsed. 
Great Britain fared even worse and rather 
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than absorb the full consequences of her 
previous folly, she abandoned the gold stand- 
ard completely in 1931, tearing asunder what 
remained of the fabric of confidence and 
inducing a worldwide series of bank failures. 
The world economies plunged into the Great 
Depression of the 1930's. 

With a logic reminiscent of a generation 
earlier, statists argued that the gold standard 
was largely to blame for the credit debacle 
which led to the Great Depression. If the 
gold standard had not existed, they argued, 
Britain’s abandonment of gold payments in 
1931 would not have caused the failure of 
banks all over the world. (The trony was 
that since 1913, we had been, not on a gold 
standard but on what may be termed “a 
mixed gold standard"; yet it is gold that 
took the blame.) 

But the opposition to the gold standard in 
any form—from a growing number of wel- 
fare-state advocates—was prompted by a 
much subtler insight: the realization that 
the gold standard is incompatible with 
chronic deficit spending (the hallmark of 
the welfare state). Stripped of its academic 
jargon, the welfare state is nothing more 
than a mechanism by which governments 
confiscate the wealth of the productive mem- 
bers of a society to support a wide variety 
of welfare schemes. A substantial part of the 
confiscation is effected by taxation. But the 
welfare statists were quick to recognize that 
if they wished to retain political power, the 
amount of taxation had to be limited and 
they had to resort to programs of massive 
deficit spending, i.e., they had to borrow 
money, by issuing government bonds, to fi- 
nance welfare expenditures on a large scale. 

Under a gold standard, the amount of 
credit that an economy can support is deter- 
mined by the economy’s tangible assets, since 
every credit instrument is ultimately a claim 
on some tangible asset. But government 
bonds are not backed by tangible wealth, 
only by the government's promise to pay out 
of future tax revenues, and cannot easily be 
absorbed by the financial markets. A large 
volume of hew government bonds can be sold 
to the public only at progressively higher 
interest rates. Thus, government deficit 
spending under a gold standard is severely 
limited. 

The abandonment of the gold standard 
made it possible for the welfare statists to 
use the banking system as a means to an un- 
limited expansion of credit. They have 
created paper reserves in the form of gov- 
ernment bonds which—through a complex 
series of steps—the banks accept in place of 
tangible assets and treat as if they were an 
actual deposit, i.e., as the equivalent of what 
was formerly a deposit of gold. The holder 
of a government bond or of a bank deposit 
created by paper reserves believes that he has 
a valid claim on a real asset. But the fact is 
that there are now more claims outstanding 
than real assets. 

The law of supply and demand is not to be 
conned, As the supply of money (of claims) 
increases relative to the supply of tangible 
assets in the economy, prices must eventu- 
ally rise. Thus the earnings saved by the 
productive members of the society lose value 
in terms of goods. When the economy's books 
are finally balanced, one finds that this loss 
in value represents the goods purchased by 
the government for welfare or other purposes 
with the money proceeds of the government 
bonds financed by bank credit expansion. 

In the absence of the gold standard, there 
is no way to protect savings from confisca- 
tion through inflation. There is no safe store 
of value. If there were, the government would 
have to make its holding illegal, as was done 
in the case of gold. If everyone decided, for 
example, to convert all their bank deposits 
to silver or copper or any other good, and 
thereafter declined to accept checks as pay- 
ment for goods, bank deposits would lose 
their purchasing power and government- 
created bank credit would be worthless as a 
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claim on goods. The financial policy of the 
welfare state requires that there be no way 
for the owners of wealth to protect them- 
selves, 

This is the shabby secret of the welfare 
statists’ tirades against gold. Deficit spend- 
ing is simply a scheme for the “hidden” con- 
fiscation of wealth. Gold stands in the way 
of this insidious process. It stands as a pro- 
tector of property rights. If one grasps this, 
one has no difficulty in understanding the 
statists’ antagonism toward the gold stand- 
ard. 


FAST BREEDER REACTOR 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s draft environ- 
mental impact statement on the fast 
breeder nuclear reactor is totally inade- 
quate. The President’s Council on En- 
vironmental Quality should force the 
AEC to withdraw the present draft 
statement. 

The Council on Environmental Quality 
oversees the preparation of environ- 
mental impact statements and their 
evaluation. The AEC has done such an 
incredibly sloppy job that the present 
draft should be withdrawn and an en- 
tirely new draft impact statement be 
written. Of course, the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality has no specific au- 
thority to require withdrawal of the 
statement but they sure can jawbone and 
they should in this case. 

Recently, Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas halted a Corps of Engi- 
neers dam project based on CEQ's dis- 
approval of the draft environmental im- 
nact statement. Based on Mr. Justice 
Douglas’ decision I believe that CEQ 
should pressure the AEC to withdraw 
this statement. 

In the decision Justice Douglas wrote: 

The Council on Environmental Quality, 
ultimately responsible for the administration 
of NEPA and most familiar with its require- 
ments for environmental impact statements, 
has taken the unequivocal position that the 
statement in this case is deficient .. . that 
agency determination is entitled to great 
weight. 


Mr. Justice Douglas concluded, based 
on CEQ’s opposition, that the Warm 
Springs Dam project in California 
should be halted. 

Mr. Speaker there are a number of 
deficiencies in the current draft environ- 
mental impact statement which reouire 
rewriting of the current draft statement. 
The present statement fails to consider 
the hazards involved in a nuclear reactor 
which produced large amounts of plu- 
tonium. The AEC has failed to consider 
the adequacy of safeguards to prevent 
theft of highly poisonous plutonium by 
terrorist groups or the possibility of 
someone stealing enough vlutonium to 
build a crude nuclear bomb. 

The impact statement provides no pol- 
icy options to the development of the 
fast breeder reactor. Although some al- 
ternative source of energy such as solar 
energy and light water nuclear reactors 
were discussed at length in the state- 
ment, specific policy options or alterna- 
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tives were never developed by the AEC in 
the draft environmental impact state- 
ment. 

Similarly, the economic analysis of 
the fast breeder reactor prepared by the 
AEC is misleading at best. The cost- 
benefit analysis assumed that the cost 
of the fast breeder reactor will decrease 
because of so-called learning curves low- 
ering the cost of reactors over time. But, 
at the same time, the study assumed that 
there is no decrease in the cost of con- 
ventional or light water nuclear reactors 
as a result of learning curves. Based on 
the alleged decrease in cost of the fast 
breeder reactor, the AEC claims the fast 
breeder is more economical. Mr. Speaker, 
this is phony economics. In addition, the 
cost-benefit analysis assumed growth 
rates in electricity demand are simply 
too high. The study says that the United 
States would double its consumption of 
electricity every 10 years and based its 
conclusions that the fast breeder reactor 
is economically sound on that assump- 
tion. 

A number of Federal agencies includ- 
ing the Federal Energy Office and the 
National Science Foundation have not 
reviewed or commented on the draft 
statement in apparent violation of the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 
These agencies have primary responsi- 
bility for Project Independence and the 
development of alternatives. No final 
statement should be issued until they 
have commented on the draft. 

In order for the AEC to conform with 
the spirit and the letter of the NEPA, 
this draft environmental impact state- 
ment should be withdrawn, rewritten 
and resubmitted for comments. I am en- 
closing a copy of my letter to CEQ 
Chairman Peterson. The letter follows: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1974. 
Mr. RUSSELL W. PETERSON, 
Chairman, Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, PETERSON: I am writing: to you 
today in order to request that the Council 
on Environmental Quality take the necessary 
steps to obtain the withdrawal of the cur- 
rent draft environmental impact statement 
on the Liquid Metal Fast Breeder Reactor 
(LMFBR) program. I believe an entirely new 
draft environmental impact statement should 
be written by the AEC and reviewed by all 
relevant governmental agencies. 

I am aware that the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality has no specific statutory or 
regulatory authority to require withdrawal 
of the statement. But I would like to draw 
your attention to a recent decision by Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Douglas in 
the case Warm Springs Dam Task Force et 
al. v. Lt. General William C, Gribble, Jr. 
et al. Mr. Justice Douglas wrote: “the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, ultimately 
responsible for the administration of NEBA 
and most familiar with its requirements for 
environmental impact statements, has taken 
the unequivocal position that the statement 
in this case is deficient ... that agency deter- 
mination is entitled to great weight.” 

Based on this recent decision by Supreme 
Court Justice Douglas and the inadequacy 
of the current draft statement, I hope that 
the CEQ will make every effort to persuade 
the AEC to withdraw and rewrite the LMFBR 
draft environmental impact statement. 

I believe that the current draft environ- 
mental impact statement is deficient since 
it fails to consider the hazards involved in 
a nuclear reactor which produces large 
amounts of plutonium. The AEC has, in fact, 
failed to consider the adequacy of safeguards 
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to prevent the theft of highly toxic plu- 
tonium by terrorist groups or the possibility 
of someone stealing enough plutonium to 
build a crude nuclear bomb. The impact 
statement also provides no policy options to 
the development of the Fast Breeder Reactor. 
Although some alternative sources of energy 
such as solar energy and light water nuclear 
reactors are discussed at length, specific pol- 
icy options or alternatives were never fully 
developed by the AEC in the draft environ- 
mental impact statement. 

Similarly, a cost-benefit analysis prepared 
for the Fast Breeder Reactor draft environ- 
mental impact statement is misleading at 
best. The study assumes the cost of the 
Liquid Metal Fast Breeder Reactor will de- 
crease because of a so-called learning curve 
lowering the cost of reactors over time. But, 
at the same time the study assumes that 
there is no decrease in cost for the conven- 
tional or light water nuclear reactor as the 
result of the learning curve. Based on the 
alleged decrease in cost of the Fast Breeder 
Reactor, the AEC claims that the Fast 
Breeder is more economical. Also, the cost- 
benefit analysis assumes growth rates of 
electricity demands are simply too high. I 
am sure that you and the staff of the CEQ 
will agree that the U.S. should avoid doubling 
its consumption of electricity every ten years. 

Finally, a number of federal agencies in- 
cluding the Federal Energy Administration 
and the National Science Foundation have 
not reviewed or commented on the draft en- 
vironmental impact statement in apparent 
violation of the National Environmental 
Policy Act. These agencies have primary re- 
sponsibility for Project Independence and 
the development of one alternative—solar 
energy. No final statement should be issued 
until they have commented on the draft 
statement. 

In view of the total inadequacy of the cur- 
rent draft environmental impact statement 
and the CEQ’s responsibility to oversee the 
proper implementation of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act, I hope that you can 
persuade the AEC to withdraw its current 
draft environmental impact statement. 

I hope that you could arrange for mem- 
bers of your staff to meet with members of 
my staff regarding this problem before any 
final decision is made by the CEQ concern- 
ing the disposition of the current AEC draft 
environmental impact statement. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation 
in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Les ASPIN, 
Member of Congress. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090 


HON. ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned that the limitations which the 
Federal Election Campaign Act Amend- 
ments of 1974 (H.R. 16090) sets on in- 
dividual contributions may make it even 
more difficult than it now is for a chal- 


lenger to unseat an incumbent candi- 
date. 


An unknown challenger often may not 
have access to the large number of po- 
tential contributors to which the incum- 
bent has access. The challenger may be 
dependent for initial “seed” money on a 
few contributors, and, accordingly, may 
compensate for this disadvantage only 
by initially soliciting relatively large 
sums from these few contributors. Three 
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or four contributions of $2,500-$3,000 
each may often determine whether the 
challenger’s campaign even gets off the 
ground. 

Therefore, under House Resolution 
1292 I wish to give notice of the follow- 
ing: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, aS REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY Ms. HOLTZMAN 


Page 2, line 12, strike out “$1,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$3,000”. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16090, As REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Ms. HOLTZMAN 
Page 2, line 12, strike out “$1,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,500”. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY 
ARCHIBALD COX DELIVERED AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
events of the last few days have pro- 
duced a great deal of dismay on both 
sides of the aisle. It may be of particular 
value, therefore, to note some optimistic 
and affirmative comments on the sys- 
tem, delivered recently by a great Amer- 
ican student of our system of govern- 
ment. 

These comments were made in an ad- 
dress to the graduating class of Stanford 
University on June 16, 1974, by the Hon- 
orable Archibald Cox, former Special 
Prosecutor: 

CaN THE SYSTEM WORK? 


(Commencement address by Archibald Cox, 
Williston Professor of Law, Harvard Law 
School, delivered at Stanford University 
June 16, 1974.) 

I am very greatly honored by the invita- 
tion to join in your Commencement. Pleased 
also, but a little taken aback. Taken aback 
because of uncertainty about the function 
of a commencement address by a professor. 
If four or more years of professional lec- 
tures have failed to do the trick, what can 
one more professor—dare I say, “even a 
Harvard professor’’—add in 20 minutes? 

Let me explain the orgins of my talk. 

Last October during the press conference 
which preceded my departure from Wash- 
ington I was asked why I accepted the post 
of Special Prosecutor. I gave my explanation 
and then observed: 

Besides, I have a sort of natve belief that 
right will prevail in the end. Later a young 
woman at Columbia demanded to know the 
ground for this belief. 

A little later President Lyman’s invitation 
arrived, and it occurred to me that this 
might be a good occasion to explain my con- 
fidence that the little bit one can do in 
his own time makes it worth preserving in 
the effort. 

Let us begin with the immediate and then 
gradually broaden the focus. 

The immediate is Watergate. If one’s at- 
tention becomes transfixed by the seamy 
side, he is likely to conclude that passion 
arrogant grasping for power, cynicism and 
distrust have eroded self-government, while 
obstructionism and the misdeeds of lawyers 
are destroying confidence in the administra- 
tion of justice. I am one of those who also 
sees at stake two ancient principles of lib- 
erty: 1) that the law applies to all men 
equally, the judges as well as the judged, 
the governors no less than the governed; 
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2) that the Executive, which means the 
President, be under the law. But there is 
another side to Watergate. It proved that 
the nation has a conscience. It is more im- 
portant that our idealism is a live and vital 
force than to learn once again that some 
men have proved untrustworthy. 

I would also mention that there is another 
side to government. Hugh Sloan of the Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President was en- 
tirely wrong when he said: 

If you go into politics .. . then sooner or 
later you have to compromise. You either 
compromise or get out. It just, sooner of 
later, takes the edge off your values, 

Hugh Sloan was wrong because he could 
not distinguish—or did not distinguish— 
political aims and political opinions from 
judgments of right and wrong, from the 
moral limitations whose observance is essen- 
tial in the long-run legitimacy of political 
power. In the realm of policy one must often 
take half-a-loaf or even a quarter-loaf with 
a view to coming back for more tomorrow. 
Compromise is unavoidable if conflicting 
goals and rival interests in any free society 
are to be merged. This kind of compromise 
in the interests of the whole society requires 
no surrender of moral values. Anyone who 
has been in government knows many men 
and women, in offices both high and low, who 
faithfully observe the line between policy and 
moral principle; and by their conduct they 
gain both respect and power. In Leland 
Stanford’s time the widest scope for the exer- 
cise of a man's vital powers lay in taming 
the wilderness, in developing America’s 
riches, and in building financial and indus- 
trial empires. Today withou* a doubt it lies 
in government, because government, in our 
kind of country, is simply all of us trying to 
live together. 

Let us broaden the focus slightly. 

This June brings my 40th reunion, and 
I cannot help making a few random com- 
parisons which I think meaningful. In 1934 
Hitler’s storm troopers were moving toward 
their zenith with brutality and oppression 
for all but the master race. The scourge of 
infantile paralysis still killed tens of thou- 
sands of children and doomed more to lives 
with crippled limbs. The minimum factory 
wage was not yet 25 cents an hour. There 
was no social security, no medicare. Men 
were supposed to be independent and self- 
reliant, but 20% of the work force, one out 
of five, were unemployed. 

During the past 40 years we have accom- 
plished two social and political revolutions 
peacefully within the existing frame of 
government. 

One was the New Deal. The practice and 
theory of government were revolutionized. 
Laissez-faire yielded to social responsibility. 
Industry and labor were brought under a 
measure of control. Industrial workers gained 
new opportunities and new protection. A vast 
transfer of economic and political power was 
accomplished. Some of the power has slipped 
back, I fear, but the transfer was nonethe- 
less tremendous, and much of the transfer 
remains. 

Next came the civil rights revolution— 
again within the rule of law. On May 17 this 
year we celebrated the 20th anniversary of 
Brown v. Board of Education, After that State 
laws enforcing a caste system based upon 
race were invalidated, and enforcement grad- 
ually stopped. New doctrines were developed 
to extend the reach of the Equal Protection 
Clause. New federal statutes were enacted 
curtailing practices restricting equal voting 
rights, denying equal accommodations, deny- 
ing equal employment opportunities, and as- 
suring equal housing. 

The application of the equal protection 
clause to the black people led to revived 
concern with other inequalities in our na- 
tional life, especially discrimination based 
upon sex. 

Granted that the tasks are unfinished, 
granted too that resulting bureaucracy seems 
remote and hard to mangae, still may we not 
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have confidence in a system that can peace- 
fully produce two great egalitarian revolu- 
tions within 40 years and also within a 
framework of constitutionalism? 

Let us expand the focus still further for a 
moment. Thursday I ask a friend whether he 
could lend me a ready-made commencement 
address. He replied, “Can you think of a 
better time to be alive?” And I ask you— 
can you? 

In the Elizabethan Age perhaps. Those 
were years of boisterous confidence and ex- 
traordinary creativity, but also of disease, 
poverty, ignorance and extraordinary cruelty. 
Men were hanged for scores of petty crimes. 
The populace turned out in joy to see men 
burned, spitted alive, or drawn and quar- 
tered. You may say that we kill more effi- 
ciently on a larger scale now, but at least we 
have grown squeamish and kill from a dis- 
tance, and we do it only when we call it war. 

Perhaps you would wish to live with the 
Founding Fathers. That was another extraor- 
dinary age. A contemporary described Jeffer- 
son as “a gentleman of 32 [years], who could 
calculate an eclipse, survey an estate, tie an 
artery, plan an edifice, try a cause, break a 
horse, dance the minuet, and play the violin,” 
Two years later, of course, he wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence and built our faith 
in the common man. I think I would like to 
have lived in that age if I could have been 
Thomas Jefferson or John Adams or Alex- 
ander Hamilton, 

But suppose that one were not Thomas 
Jefferson but a slave, or an indentured sery- 
ant, or an impressed seaman, or a woman 
dying alone in childbirth in a sod hut in a 
remote forest clearing. I think I'd rather 
draw my lot today. 

I think next of the Hellenes. They breathed 
freedom and had a nobler view of man than 
ours even though they also faced grief, death 
and sorrow without papering over the facts 
of their condition. But the facts are that citi- 
zens of Athens built their state upon the 
backs of slaves, and there was also Sparta as 
well as Athens. 

I grant you that it is harder than it used 
to be to have confidence in the system. Time 
has destroyed many of our illusions. The 
quick conquest of a continent and the Hora- 
tio Alger story bred a folklore of endless 
resources and easy success. For all but the 
unfortunate, technology and industrial or- 
ganization poured out a seemingly endless 
flow of material comforts. American might in 
two wars led us to suppose that our power ex- 
tended to the farthest reaches of the globe. 
Now we see our cities become unlivable; the 
succession of cars, television sets and refrig- 
erators proves a wasteland. Our power in the 
world is limited. We have lost our innocence 
and learned our capacity for evil, witness the 
bombs dropped on Southeast Asia and the 
discrepancy that still exists between our pre- 
tenses and practices in the treatment of 
blacks, chicanos and native Americans. 

All this is true, and we should face up to 
it. But I do think in order to maintain our 
sense of proportion we may also recall that 
the speed of communication, the vivid 
frightening and sickening pictures on the 
television screen, and the social consciences 
of editors and newsmen make us aware of 
wrongs and suffering that in the past were 
simply beyond the individual's ken. That our 
awareness has expanded and our concern has 
increased put us two steps ahead. Too much 
of the press seems obsessed with whatever 
is wrong, with the violent, the perverse and 
the abnormal, to give us a fair perspective. 

Contemporary literature and the arts tell 
of men the absurd, the pervert, the drop-out, 
but rarely man the hero, or even the tragic— 
for the tragic requires a degree of nobility 
and few current authors see nobility in man, 
It is also harder to bear the wrongs and cru- 
elties attributable to human shortcomings. 
In the past, misfortune and suffering were 
as inexorable as sowing and reaping, or birth 
and death. 

Should the plague come, should the crops 
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fail, still one could say with the Psalmist, 
“The judgments of the Lord are righteous al- 
together.” The sense of inevitability is gone. 
Man feels that man is in charge. And he is in 
charge as never before in history. So we now 
have to face the perception simply expressed 
by Pogo: “We have met the enemy, and it is 
us.” 

Harder to face—yes. But also a moment in 
time for a burst of idealism and optimism— 
and for staying power. Never before has any 
substantial part of the world been freed from 
the pressures of unremitting struggle for 
food, clothing and shelter. In the U.S. and 
most of Europe three of the four forces of 
the apocalypse have retreated; ignorance, dis- 
ease and poverty—all except war; and war is 
now as always within human control and 
only the result of human perversity. 

So it is mostly in our own hands and the 
question becomes, what view of man will you 
take from here? Errant, stumbling, selfish, 
indifferent to cruelty, and often cruel him- 
self; in all perhaps very little above the 
brute. Yes, but I say, still above the brute. 
As we read history, we can see individual 
men and women rise to just below the 
angels: Pericles, Michelangelo, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Abraham Lincoln, Martin Luther 
King. A true list would have no end. Consider 
too man’s vision of man’s potential: Prome- 
theus of Greek mythology, for example, or 
the gentle spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Such dreams and such individuals are part of 
us, I submit to you; they are our potential. 

In what I am trying to say there are no 
“saving truths,” no guarantees, no answers to 
the staggering problems that confront us 
and all the world. But perhaps one can take 
from the university not only a sense of per- 
spective but an attachment to a way of life. 
Woodrow Wilson called it “the spirit of 
learning”: 

What we should seek to impart in our col- 
leges, therefore, is not so much learning itself 
as the spirit of learning. 

The physical scientist knows that too bow 
before the burning bush is no substitute for 
the patient exploration of observable data 
and the constant checking and rechecking of 
induced hypotheses. The historian and hu- 
manist know that the record of human ex- 
perience is replete with proof that some of 
the greatest wrongs have been done and 
many of the most civilizing and liberalizing 
ideas have been suppressed in the names of 
Truth and Conscience. The “spirit of learn- 
ing” is the way of freedom and reason, of 
mutual trust, civility and respect for one 
another. 


As the scholar does not know the truth he 
seeks, as he lacks assurance that there is a 
truth and knows only that by putting one 
foot before the other, despite false starts and 
blind alleys, he makes a little progress, so 
upon our joint human adventure we do not 
know the goal, we have no proof there is a 
goal but can catch glimpses of a bright po- 
tential and perhaps can see that by reason, 
mutual trust and forbearance, man can learn 
to walk a little straighter. 

These qualities might not matter so much, 
I suppose, if we were content with authority, 
uniformity, and security of a sort for the 
conformist. But if men—and women too— 
are of equal dignity and worth, if though 
destined to live and work together our goal 
is the freedom of each to choose the best he 
can discern, if we seek to do what we can to 
move toward the realization of these beliefs, 
then authority will not suffice and some 
means must be found to mediate between the 
self-interested, passionate factions, each 
convinced of its righteousness and each de- 
manding all for itself and the extinction of 
all opposition. Yet the only means conso- 
nant with freedom—so far as discovered—is 
to impart to the State and its citizens what 
Wilson called the “spirit of decency”: 

The spirit of learning is the way of free- 
dom and of reason, of even-handed inquiry, 
of civility, and respect for one another. The 
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spirit of learning is willing to reach conclu- 
sions, act upon them, until a better hypoth- 
esis appears, yet it is spirit that is not so 
sure that it is right. 

I take your time for just one current ex- 
ample: 

We are now shaping for future generations 
the instruments for dealing with wrong- 
doing by a President’s close associates and 
the only instrument with which to deal with 
& President alleged to be fundamentally un- 
faithful to his trust. 

We need to restore above all else our con- 
fidence in the honesty and integrity of our 
government, which in our country, of course, 
means our confidence in ourselves. The man- 
ner in which the further investigations of the 
impeachment proceedings is conducted, the 
role of reason, the degree of impartiality, the 
degree of effort to achieve justice, will affect 
our self-confidence more than the vote, 

In the heyday of Joseph McCarthy 20-odd 
years ago, the intellectual world, including 
the press, was properly outspoken about the 
danger of ex parte accusation, about the un- 
fairness of planting stories in the press with- 
out adequate opportunity for reply, and 
about the lack of true adversary proceedings. 

Last Wednesday morning the newspapers 
told of an interview with a member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, in which he 
asserted that the Committee had “proof 
positive” that the Secretary of State ordered 
wire-taps upon the members of the staff of 
the National Security Council but when 
asked to reveal the proof, he replied that to 
give out the proof would be improper. Several 
weeks earlier someone on the staff or a mem- 
ber of the Ervin Committee gave the press 
proposed findings of guilt upon men under 
indictment and awaiting trial. The similar 
incidents have been too numerous to excuse 
them by careless slips of the tongue alone. 
Still we read no editorials condemning cur- 
rent ex parte accusations, “leaks” to the 
press, and judgment without true adversary 
proceedings. 

Are they now any less unfair than they 
were 20 years ago? Do not misunderstand 
me—my brief is with the prosecution. I think 
that liberty was at stake and the kind of 
abuse that investigation has proven occurred 
in high places deserves only contempt and 
punishment of those found guilty. 

Procedural fairness does not depend upon 
whose ox is gored. z 

So I hope that you will take from here a 
sense of the value of method and a long 
view. Youth measures in only one direction, 
we are told: from things as they are to an 
ideal of what things ought to be; while the 
old measure things as they are against the 
past they remember. The students of recent 
years belonged to an extraordinarily ideal- 
istic, honest and courageous generation: 
idealistic enough to see what can be, honest 
enough to face the gap between what is and 
what can be, and courageous enough to seek 
instant correction. 

I hope that you will never become patient 
about the gap between what is and what 
ought to be. 

But of course the “boob-tube” is mislead- 
ing and the millennium cannot be achieved 
at once, As in the past, most men and women 
go blundering along, some inept, but doing 
the best they can; some selfish, power- 
hungry, and all of them possessing the ca- 
pacity for evil. I have heard it said that to- 
day’s classes, in their discouragement, re- 
treated from idealism and commitment. 
Their style has changed, I think, but I doubt 
that there is a loss of underlying commit- 
ment. 

But honesty and disappointment with fail- 
ure to achieve the millennium should not 
lead to obsession with whatever is bad, and 
so to cynicism and despair, or to escape into 
the perverse and abnormal. 

For those who take the long view of man’s 
experience will find that from time to time 
there were other societies no less honest and 
courageous than ours in facing all the ugli- 
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ness, cruelty and indifference that the mirror 
reveals, but which also held a brighter, 
nobler view of man, and had the greater 
courage to pursue the vision. 

And perhaps, if you compare where we are 
with where we have been, as well as where 
we ought to be, you will conclude that even 
if you cannot bring about the millennium, 
still we can help each other to suffer a little 
less and learn to walk a little straighter. 

I can give you no assurance even of that, 
but I can and do promise you joy in the 
endeavor. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my privilege to insert in the Recorp 
each month the monthly calendar of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The August 
calendar of events follows: 

AUGUST AT THE SMITHSONIAN 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 1 

DEMONSTRATION.—Jewelry-making demon- 
strated by Stephen Bondi, of Catholic Univer- 
sity. Finished pieces are also displayed, 1 to 
4 p.m. The Renwick Gallery. In conjunction 
with the current exhibition on contemporary 
goldsmithing. FREE. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 2 

REHABILITATION MEDICINE FILM.—Wonder 
Engine of the Body; Heart to Heart; and 
Kevin Is Four. 12:30 p.m. Carmichael Audi- 
torium, History and Technology Building. 
Films are scheduled each Friday in conjunc- 
tion with the current exhibition Triumph 


Over Disability. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 4 


ORIENTAL RuGs AND Bruncu.—Discussion 
of oriental rugs by Anthony Landreau, Di- 
rector of the Textile Museum. Mr, Landreau 
will also examine and identify rugs brought 
in by participants. Brunch and music will be 
provided in the gardens. 11 a.m. The Textile 
Museum, $15.50.* 

SUMMER SHorts—Song of the Prairie by 
Jiri Trnka; Castro Street by Bruce Baillie; 
Buccaneer Bunny; Mint Tea; Calder's Circus 
with Alexander Calder; Energy by Tim Hunt- 
ley. 3:30 p.m. Carmichael Auditorium, History 
and Technology Building. $1.25.* 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 6 


PHILATELIC Depicatory Lecture.—Chaut- 
auqua, by Dr. Keith Melder, former Smith- 
sonian Curator of Political History and cur- 
rently consultant in American History to the 
New York State Historical Association. This 
lecture marks the issuance of a “Rural Amer- 
ica” stamp at Chautauqua, New York, and 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Chautauqua Institution, especially 
known for its traveling tent that brought the 
best in entertainment and oratory to the 
rural areas of America, 8 p.m. Carmichael 
Auditorium, History and Technology Build- 
ing. Cosponsored by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and The Postal Service. FREE. 

Museum TALK: FDR.—Our Stamp Collect- 
ing President. Speaker: Franklin R. Bruns, 
Jr., Associate Curator, Postal History, 12:30 
p.m. Carmichael Auditorium, History and 
Technology Building. FREE. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7 

RESEARCH FELLOWS LECTURE.—The Image of 
the Black in 19th Century American Painting, 
by Karen Adams, doctoral candidate, Emory 
University. Final lecture in the series pre- 
sented by NCFA Research Fellows as a result 
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of their dissertation research. 12:30 p.m. 
National Collection of Fine Arts. FREE. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 8 


CREATIVE SCREEN.—Aurum—an exploration 
of the age-old attraction for gold and its 
transformation into treasures. Of Jewels 
and Gold—intricate pieces of jewelry cre- 
ated in the studios of international design- 
ers and goldsmiths. Complete program be- 
gins 11 a.m., 12:15, and 1:30 p.m. The Ren- 
wick Gallery. FREE. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 9 


New INSTALLATION. —20th Century Painting 
and Sculpture. Artists include Joe Shannon, 
Fritz Scholder and Billy Morrow Jackson. 
Works are primarily from the NCFA collec- 
tions, with some on loan for the special show- 
ing. National Collection of Fine Arts, through 
September 29. 

REHABILITATION MEDICINE FitmMs.—Modern 
Medicine Looks at the Heart; and The School 
that Love Built. 12:30 p.m. Carmichael Audi- 
torium, History and Technology Building. 
FREE. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 11 


ORIENTAL RuGs AND BruNcu.—Anthony 
Landreau, Director of the Textile Museum, 
discusses oriental rugs and examines those 
rugs brought in by participants. Brunch will 
be served, with music also provided. 11 a.m. 
The Textile Museum. $15.50.* 

Summer SHorts—Snow White with Betty 
Boop; Peege with Barbara Rush; Time Piece 
by Jim Hinton; The Mad Baker; Fall Creek 
by Jon Jost; Melies. 3:30 p.m, Carmichael 
Auditorium, Museum of History and Tech- 
nology. $1.25.* 

EXHIBITION.—The Message Makers. An ex- 
amination of the decision making process 
used in the selection of messages in the four 
media—TV, radio, films and newspapers. Ex- 
amples from each of the media are in the 
exhibit including photos, slides, video tape, 
teletype. Anacostia Neighborhood Museum, 
through October 27. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 12 


BALLET Serres—George Gelles conducts a 
series on contemporary dance focusing on the 
Joffrey Ballet, the José Limon Dance Com- 
pany and the Paul Taylor Dance Company. 
Films, open discussions and performances 
by local dancers are included. Among the 
performers will be Elly Canterbury, Diane 
Frank and Marcia Sakamoto. 7:30 p.m, Re- 
ception Suite, History and Technology Build- 
ing. Remaining programs in the series will 
be held on August 19 and 26, $16.* 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 13 


Museum TaLtK«x.—Sizes, Shapes and Uses oj 
Stamps. Speaker: Reidar Norby, Associate 
Curator, Postal History. 12:30 p.m. Car- 
michael Auditorium, History and Technology 
Building. FREE. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 15 

CREATIVE SCREEN.—Aurum; and Of Jewels 
and Gold. Repeat program. Showings at 11 
a.m., 12:15 and 1:30 p.m. See August 8 for 
details. FREE. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 16 


EXHIBITION..—Horatio W. Shaw, Twenty- 
five paintings and ten drawings by Shaw 
(1847-1918), a little-known farmer-painter 
of the late 19th century. Shaw’s strong sense 
of design and obsessive attention to detail 
give great force and vitality to the environ- 
ment of the Michigan farm area. National 
Collection of Fine Arts, through February 2, 
1975. 

DRAWING DINOSAURS.—A drawing class for 
children, conducted by Barbara Price, in- 
structor at the Corcoran School of Art. Stu- 
dents use the models and actual skeletons 
of dinosaurs to create their own series of 
drawings. Designed for ages 8-12. 8:30 a.m. 
to 10 a.m. $4.* 

REHABILITATION MEDICINE FiuMs.—Candi- 
date for a Stroke; and Toward Tomorrow. 
12:30 p.m. Carmichael Auditorium, History 
and Technology Building. FREE. 
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SUNDAY, AUGUST 18 


SUMMER SHorTS.—1970 by Scott Bartlett; 
Trouble Indemnity with Mr. Magoo; Two by 
Robert Bean; The Mysterians; The House by 
Louis van Gasteren. Complete program be- 
gins 3:30 p.m. Carmichael Auditorium, His- 
tory and Technology Building. $1.25.* 


MONDAY, AUGUST 19 


BALLET Sertes.—Second in a three-part 
series conducted by George Gelles, with films, 
open discussion and performances by local 
dancers. See August 4 for details. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 20 


Museum TaLK.—How New Is the New 
Math? Speaker: Elaine Koppelman, Post- 
Doctoral Research Fellow, Section of Mathe- 
matics, 12:30 p.m, Carmichael Auditorium, 
History and Technology Building. FREE. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 23 


CHILDREN'S WoRKSHOP.—Students create a 
mural based on the favorite tales of Through 
the Looking Glass and Alice in Wonderland. 
Movement and expression in their visual in- 
terpretation is enhanced by the students 
acting out the characters. All materials are 
provided. Conducted by Bonnie Webb, of 
the Resident Associates Program. 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. Designed for ages 5-7. $4.* 

REHABILITATION MEDICINE Frtms,—Back on 
the Job; Help for Young Hearts; The Way 
Back. 12:30 p.m. Carmichael Auditorium, 
History and Technology Building. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 25 


SUMMER SHorts.—_Jump Rope by the Com- 
puter Image Corp.; The Making of Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid; Scram with 
Laurel and Hardy, 3:30 p.m. Carmichael 
Auditorium, History and Tecnology, $1,25.* 

RecrraL.—The National Capital Chapter of 
the Tubists Universal Brotherhood Associa- 
tion (TUBA) in a debut recital of music for 
tuba ensembles and tuba with piano. 3 p.m. 
Hall of Musical Instruments, History and 
Technology Building. FREE. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 26 


BALLET Series—Final program in a three- 
part series conducted by George Gelles, with 
films, open discussion and performances by 
local dancers. See August 4 for details. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 27 


Museum TALK.—19th Century Household 
Textiles in America. Speaker: Rita J. Adrosko, 
Curator, Textiles. 12:30 p.m. Carmichael Au- 
ditorium, History and Technology Building. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28 


SUPPER Concert.—The Potomac Brass 
Quintet, in a program of Baroque music by 
Pezel, Reiche, and Scheidt, with additional 
works by Bach, Mozart, Gabrieli, Francken- 
pohl. A selection written for the quintet by 
Washington composer Russell Woolen will 
also be performed. 8 p.m. Courtyard, Fine 
Arts and Portrait Gallery Building. Cold box 
lunch and wine will be served. $11. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 30 


REHABILITATION MEDICINE FruMs.—Better 
Odds for a Longer Life; Because She Lived; 
and Children and Language Disorders. 12:30 
p.m. Carmichael Auditorium History and 
Technology Building. Free. 


DISCOVERY ROOM 


Museum of Natural History: An area where 
visitors of all ages can touch, handle and 
smell a wide variety of natural history 
Specimens of all shapes and sizes ranging 
from whale fossils to petrified wood. Now 
open seven days a week—Monday through 
Thursday: 12 noon to 2:30. Friday through 
Sunday: 11 a.m, to 3 p.m. On weekends, free 
tickets are required and may be picked up 
at the rotunda Info desk. 

DOCENT APPLICANTS 

Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden 

Applications are being accepted for docent 
tour guides at the Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden. Those persons selected will 
be required to take one course in modern 
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art history as well as attend at least five 
tours of the museum during the fall. Train- 
ing will then be given at the Hirshhorn in 
January. For further details call the Educa- 
tion Office, 381-6713. 


INFORMATION VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


The fall recruitment is currently under 
way for Smithsonian Information Volunteers 
to staff desks in all of the museums on the 
Mall, including the new Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden. The program oper- 
ates seven days a week and requires a mini- 
mum of three hours of service weekly. For 
information, call 381-6264, by September 1. 

DOCENT TOUR GUIDES 


Docent tour guides are needed at the Mu- 
seum of History and Technology, Museum of 
Natural History, and the Air and Space 
Building. Training will begin on Septem- 
ber 10. Applications are currently being ac- 
cepted. Call Magda Schremp, 381-6471, for 
further information. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 
Museum of History and Technology 


Spinning and Weaving—Tuesday through 
Thursday, 10 a.m.—2 p.m., 1st floor. 

Printing and Typefounding: Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 2-4 p.m., 8rd 
floor. 

Musical Instruments. A selection of 18th 
and 19th century instruments, and American 
folk instruments, Hall of Musical Instru- 
ments, 3rd floor, 1:30 p.m., Mondays and 
Fridays—keyboard; Thursday—folk. 

MUSEUM TOURS 

Walk-In Tours—Monday through Friday 
through August 23. 

Museum of History and Technology. Every 
half hour beginning 10:30 a.m. Last tour 
4:30 p.m. 

National Air and Space Museum, Every 45 
minutes beginning 10:15 a.m. Last tour 3:45 
p.m. Tours begin in the Air and Space Build- 
ing and include the Arts and Industries 
Building. 

Pre-Arranged Group Tours—Call 381-6471. 

Highlights of the Museum of History and 
Technology, Museum of Natural History, or 
National Air and Space Museum. 

EXPIRIMENTARIUM 
Air and Space Building 


To SEE THE EARTH AS Ir TRULY Is. A new 
show that begins in Washington, D.C., travels 
past the moon, the solar system, the Milky 
Way galaxy to a hypothetical distant cluster 
of galaxies, and looks back at each point to 
see the earth and its place in the universe. 
Tuesdays through Sundays, 11 a.m., 12 noon, 
1, 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30 p.m. Please note: Shows 
start promptly, and doors cannot be opened 
for late arrivals. The show lasts 33 minutes. 

RECENTLY OPENED 


CONTEMPORARY COUNTERPARTS OF EARLY 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN.—Hal Painter. A hand- 
woven knotted wool tapestry created by 
Painter, a weaver from Oregon. The tapestry 
combines modern idiom and traditional 
technique, demonstrating the relationship of 
today’s sophisticated craftsmenship to that 
of colonial times. Through Labor Day. Mu- 
seum of History and Technology. 

AMERICAN ETCHING OF THE 1880's.—Spe- 
cial exhibit area, Hall of Printing and Graph- 
ic Arts. Museum of History and Tech- 
nology. Through September 30. 

MAN MADE MOBILE.—THE WESTERN SADDLE: 
Sixteen examples of equestrian mobile seat- 
ing from the Persian-Moorish type of the 
1500's to the modern saddle. Slide and other 
illustrations show how the saddle enabled 
pioneers to develop the West and how mobile 
Seating is used today in modern vehicles. 
Through January 4, 1976. The Renwick Gal- 
lery. 

JEWELRY Fir FOR A QueEN.—Fifteen royal 
and nonroyal gems, crowns and jewelry, in- 
cluding the earrings of Marie Antoinnette, 
an imperial Russian nuptial crown with 1535 
diamonds, an emerald and diamond Inqui- 
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sition Necklace and an evening bag covered 
with approximately 100 seed pearls per square 
inch. Many of the pieces are from the col- 
lection of the late Marjorie Merriweather 
Post. Museum of Natural History. 

INSECT ZOO 


Live insects and arachnids—including ants, 
bees, termites, tarantulas, and a wide variety 
of other local species—are exhibited with in- 
sect zookeepers on hand to explain the habits 
and background of each. National Museum of 
Natural History, through August. 

DOMESTIC STUDY TOURS 

For information on the following tours, 
contact Mrs. Howe, Room 106-SI, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 20650, 
or call 381-5910. 

North Carolina Crafts: Aug. 18-24, 1974. 

Iceland: Aug. 17-31, 1974. 

Northwest: Sept. 8-18, 1974. 

“All About Antiques”: Oct. 12-19, 1974. 

HOURS 
Open 7 days a week 


Freer Gallery of Art, National Collection 
of Fine Arts, National Portrait Gallery, The 
Renwick Gallery, Smithsonian Institution 


Building—10 a.m,.—5:30 p.m. 
Anacostia Neighborhood Museum—10 a.m, 
1-6 p.m. 


6 p.m. Monday through Friday; 
weekends. 

Extended Hours through Labor Day: 

Arts and Industries Building, National 
Air and Space Museum, National Museum of 
History and Technology, and the National 
Museum of Natural History—10 a.m. to 9 
p.m. 

Deadline for September calendar entries: 
August 5. The Smithsonian Monthly Calen- 
dar of Events is prepared by the Office of 
Public Affairs, Editor: Lilas Wiltshire. 

RADIO SMITHSONIAN 


Radio Smithsonian, a program of music 
and conversation growing out of the Institu- 
tion's many activities, is broadcast every 
Sunday on WGMS-AM (570) and FM (103.5) 
from 9-9:30 p.m. The program schedule for 
August 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th respectivley: 

Are There Evil Forces in Our Society? Part 
two of a discussion featuring psychiatrists 
Rollo May, Thayer Green, and Charles Tay- 
lor.—Aug. 4. 

First Man on the Moon: Five Years Later, 
The Apollo 11 astronauts at the Smithsonian 
to celebrate the fifth anniversary of their 
historical trip to the moon.—Aug. 11. 

The 1974 Festival of American Folk-life, 
Part I. Highlights of the music and people 
that make the Folk-life Festival one of the 
Smithsonian's most popular events.—Aug. 18. 

The 1974 Festival of American Folk-life, 
Part Il.—Aug. 25. 

Use of funds for printing this publication 
approved by the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, June 3, 1971. 

TOURS, CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS 


Sponsored by the Smithsonian Resident 
Associate Program 

Fall classes for both children and adults 
begin in August. For a complete schedule and 
registration openings, call 381-6722. 

Walking tours around the Washington 
area, as well as day and weekend tours are 
scheduled. For further information on these 
and other Associates tours, call 381-5157. 

DraL-a-PHENOMENON.—737-8855 for weekly 
announcements on stars, planets and world- 
wide occurrences of short-lived natural 
phenomena. 

Drat-a-MvuseuM.—737-8811 for daily an- 
nouncements on new exhibits and special 
events. 

PUPPETRY WORKSHOP 

Two-week workshops conducted by Allan 
Stevens, for both children and adults. Each 
workshop consists of six sessions, All mate- 
rials are included. Dates given are beginning 
dates. 
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Aug. 12—Teens and Adults (ages 13 and 
over). 7:30-9:30 p.m., Monday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday. $50, 

Aug. 18—Children (ages 6-12), 10 am—12 
noon. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. $30. 

For reservations, call 381-5395. 

FOOTNOTE 

*Indicates programs sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Resident Associate Program. 
Discounts are available for members and 
students. For attendance or other informa- 
tion call 381-5157. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, tickets should be purchased in ad- 
vance. 


A YOUNG MAN’S UNTIRING EF- 
FORTS TO SAVE THE NEW RIVER 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, no indi- 
vidual has worked harder in our effort to 
save the New River than Mr. Bill Painter, 
director of the American Rivers Conser- 
vation Council. This young man’s un- 
tiring efforts have been an inspiration 
to all of us who wish to save the New 
River. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues Mr. Painter’s thoughtful state- 
ment delivered before the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Subcommittee on 
National Parks and Recreation during 
hearings on legislation to provide for a 
study of a section of the New River in 
Virginia and North Carolina for possible 
inclusion in the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System: 

STATEMENT OF BILL PAINTER, DIRECTOR, AMER- 
ICAN RIVERS CONSERVATION COUNCIL 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the Parks and Recreation Committee. 
Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before you in support of H.R. 11120 which 
would add a section of the beautiful New 
River in North Carolina and Virginia to the 
study category under the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of this 
river is its age, estimated at some 100 million 
years, making it one of the very oldest rivers 
in the world. It was once part of the mighty 
Teays River, which was forever altered by the 
action of glaciers during the last ice age. 

Another outstanding aspect of the river is 
the fantastic botanical diversity found in the 
forests and fields of the surrounding coun- 
tryside. This too is partly the result of the 
glaciers of the ice age, which created a mix 
of plant life characteristic of the northern 
and southern regions of our country. Fur- 
thermore, the Manual of Vascular Flora of 
the Carolinas by Radford, Ahles and Bell 
identifies some 8 rare species found in the 
area of North Carolina through which the 
river flows. 

The New sports a significant fishery, with 
some 68 species of fish having been identi- 
fied. Eleven of these species have been iden- 
tified as rare and endangered. The North 
Carolina Department of Natural and Eco- 
nomic Resources has stated that the reach of 
the New in Ashe and Allegeny Counties is 
the largest and highest quality smallmouth 
bass fishery in the state. 

Boating is popular along the New. It is 
mostly a gentle river which can be negotiated 
by persons with little skill, and a small de- 
gree of danger. There are, however some 
stretches of rapids which can provide ex- 
hilaration, but few risks. This is truly a 
river for all members of the family. 
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The New is a beautiful river, passing 
through mountain passes and wide valleys. 
Some areas are heavily forested, while others 
are dedicated to agriculture. The waters of 
the New are pure—one of the largest clean 
free flowing rivers left in the eastern U.S. 
The scenic qualities of the New were sited in 
Virginia's Scenic Rivers, a report of the Vir- 
ginia Commission of Outdoor Recreation. 

In conclusion, we feel that this stretch 
of the New River is more than qualified for 
inclusion in the study category under sec- 
tion 5(a) of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. 
As the U.S. Environmental Protection has 
said, this is “. . . a major environmental re- 
source of marked scenic, recreational and 
biological value. .. .” The American Rivers 
Conservation Council urges swift approval 
of H.R, 11120, 


MARIHUANA USE 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
wish to discuss the serious problem of 
marihuana use as well as the current 
status of existing laws governing posses- 
sion of this drug. This is a problem which 
has received much attention and pub- 
licity in recent years, and one which has 
@ particularly powerful effect on mil- 
lions of young people in this Nation. 

It has been reliably estimated that be- 
tween 12 and 20 million adolescents and 
young adults in this country use or have 
tried marihuana. In other terms, this 
means that roughly 7 million pounds of 
marihuana and hashish were consumed 
in the United States, and all indications 
point to the fact that this figure is 
growing daily. 

It is in light of these startling and 
alarming statistics that I vigorously be- 
lieve that this situation merits the seri- 
ous attention of this Congress in terms 
of opposing any relaxation of the cur- 
rent marihuana laws. 

There are many in this Nation who 
strongly advocate a less punitive law for 
the marihuana user, maintaining that 
our present drug policy only breeds fur- 
ther disrespect for the law and thus 
serves to exacerbate the problem even 
more. However, this same segment of our 
population has consistently failed to 
realize the significance of reports being 
circulated by scientists and doctors 
throughout the Nation who have testi- 
fied to the serious and adverse effects of 
cannabis smoking. 

One serious disclosure related to mari- 
huana usage has been the findings that 
it has the effect of impairing the body’s 
immunity system. According to noted 
physiologist and pharmacologist of Co- 
lumbia University, Dr. Gabriel Nahas, 
cannabis smoking results in a lower pro- 
duction of white blood cells thereby les- 
sening the body’s important ability to 
combat disease. In addition, Prof. 
W.D.M. Paton, professor of pharmacol- 
ogy at Oxford University, has found that 
regular users can develop a tolerance for 
the drug, requiring higher levels to 
achieve satisfaction. Professor Paton 
further notes that marihuana and 
hashish use among children may result 
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in a generation of young “old people,” as 
cannabis interferes with cell division 
and metabolism and may affect adoles- 
cent development. 

Perhaps the most startling and fright- 
ening discovery which has recently been 
uncovered by the medical world is the 
causal relation established between 
marihuana smoking and cancer, genetic 
mutation, and birth defects. Although 
additional investigation is expected in 
this area, Dr. Akira Morishima, a promi- 
nent member of the department of pedi- 
atrics staff at Columbia University, has 
found that such damaging effects may 
be attributed to an increase in the num- 
ber of chromosomes in each cell. This 
shortage leaves the smoker with less 
than the normal complement of 46 
chromosomes. Discoveries such as this 
one which will affect the future genera- 
tions of our Nation’s children are some- 
thing we cannot continue to overlook. 

Serious effects upon brain functions 
have also been discovered. Studies in 
England by a group of British investiga- 
tors have uncovered a pattern of cerebral 
atrophy among heavy marihuana users, 
prompting their urgent appeal for inten- 
sive studies on the neurological conse- 
quences of drug abuse. These revelations 
appear to be quite serious, and the fre- 
quency of their disclosures by the scien- 
tific world is rising at a frightening rate. 

Mental health hazards, too, must be 
considered when examining the adverse 
effects of marihuana usage. Both the 
American Medical Association’s Council 
on Mental Health and the National 
Academy of Sciences have warned that 
cannabis is dangerous and a public 
health concern. More specifically, inves- 
tigators at the Addiction Research Cen- 
ter in Lexington, Ky., have shown that 
the isolated chemically active ingredient 
of the cannabis group caused psychotic 
reactions in humans tested at the cen- 
ter. In addition, Drs. Harold Kolansky 
and William T. Moore, between the pe- 
riod of 1965 and 1970, noted a sizable 
increase in the numbers of individuals 
who showed the onset of psychiatric 
problems shortly after beginning mari- 
huana usage. Those who used the drug 
more often showed serious psychological 
effects, sometimes complicated by neuro- 
logic signs and symptoms. 

Such serious findings as these regard- 
ing the physical and mental well-being of 
millions of our young population cer- 
tainly warrants all of our immediate and 
serious consideration. We are dealing 
with a grave health problem, one which 
requires action aimed at reducing the 
number of cannabis users, not at encour- 
aging increased accessibility to mari- 
huana. We must also recognize that we 
are not dealing solely with the mari- 
huana problem, but with the whole mac- 
rocosm of drug abuse which afflicts our 
society today. Involvement with pot is 
only the first link in a chain leading to 
more serious drug abuse. To relax the 
laws prohibiting the use of marihuana 
would only serve to encourage increased 
pot smoking and a freer drug environ- 
ment while failing to alleviate the numer- 
ous deleterious effects of the drug. 

It is time for the Congress to finally 
adopt a firm stand in decisively resolv- 
ing the current drug dilemma. Any sen- 
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sible drug policy must begin with a logi- 
cal evaluation and thoughtful recogni- 
tion of the hazardous consequences of 
continued marihuana usage. Any legis- 
lation which attempts to ease the user’s 
accessibility to marihuana only sidesteps 
this responsibility and constitutes an in- 
excusable disservice to the welfare of our 
youth. A serious and thorough examina- 
tion of the overwhelming statistics of 
the current users as well as the accumu- 
lating reports by our Nation’s experts of 
the damaging side effects of marihuana 
appear to me to be the most sobering 
evidence of the dire need for maintain- 
ing strict adherence to the present mari- 
huana laws. 


HAWAII CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 
TION SAYS MAHALO TO AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the fact that the American 
School Food Service Association, an or- 
ganization dedicated to improved child 
nutrition and a better school lunch pro- 
gram, is holding its 28th annual con- 
vention here in Washington, D.C. this 
week. ASFSA has extended an invitation 
to all Members of Congress to attend its 
convention and learn more about the as- 
sociation’s vital work. 

In this connection, ASFSA recently in- 
itiated Project Mahalo to say “thank 
you” to Members of the Congress for 
their past support of ASFSA’s legislative 
program. Nancy Miura of Hawaii, the 
able chairman of Project Mahalo, is urg- 
ing all of her committee members to in- 
vite their legislators to the association's 
banquet tonight. I might add that all four 
Members of the Hawaii congressional 
delegation have accepted her invitation. 
In fact, Hawaii was the first State to 
achieve a 100-percent response. 

Mr. Speaker, it is we Members of Con- 
gress who ought to thank the American 
School Food Service Association for its 
leadership in the field of child nutrition. 
Surely, nothing could be more important 
to us as legislators than making sure 
that every child in America receives at 
least one balanced, nutritious meal every 
day. I hope that all of my colleagues will 
be able to attend tonight’s banquet or a 
session of the ASFSA convention to learn 
more about the important work of the 
association and to say “Mahalo” (thank 
you in Hawaiian) to the members of 
ASFSA. 

I am submitting for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a brief description 
of Project Mahalo published in the July/ 
August edition of the School Foodservice 
Journal, the official publication of the 
American School Food Service Associa- 
tion: 

Don'r Forcet To Say “MAHALO” 

Mahalo is Hawaiian for “thank you” and 
Project Mahalo was designed as a program 
for ASFSA members attending convention to 
thank their representatives and senators in 
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the United States Congress for their support 
of or interest in school foodservice legisla- 
tion. 

Project Mahalo is a Public Information 
Committee project thought up by Chairman 
Nancy Miura from Hawaii (hence its name). 
Committee members hope that each state 
association and each chapter will contact its 
congressional delegation and invite them to 
participate in ASFA's 28th national conven- 
tion, 

Committee members have been urging 
states to personally invite legislators. “Ex- 
plain who attends Convention and what nor- 
mally takes place on the program. Tell them 
that by attending they will really go home 
with a better understanding of school lunch, 
child nutrition programs and the involye- 
ment and dedication behind school lunch.” 

State and chapter representatives have 
been urged to preregister congressional 
“mahalo” guests. Remember that this prereg- 
istration means only that your congressional 
members’ names are listed as a prospective 
convention attendee. Send names of those 
congressmen preregistering to ASFA and 
ASFA will prepare a name tag for each. Con- 
gressional representatives will not be re- 
quired to pay the convention fee, 

Extra tickets for such events as the annual 
banquet will be available for those wishing 
to bring their congressmen to this event. 
Tickets will be $15 each. Hawalli was the first 
state to announce that its entire delegation 
will be at the banquet Wednesday night. But 
advance registration shows that delegations 
from all over the country will be in attend- 
ance. 

If you haven't already, don’t forget to say 
“Mahalo” to your state’s congressmen! 


THE BATTLE OVER FRANCONIA 
NOTCH RAGES ON 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Speaker, the 
hard-fought battle over whether or not 
to extend Interstate Route 93 through 
Franconia Notch rages on. Franconia 
Notch, which is located in my congres- 
sional district, is nationally known for 
its spectacular scenery and as the home 
of the great natural face of stone known 
as the Old Man of the Mountain. 

A crusade which has been launched 
by some “environmentalists” to prevent 
the extension of a scenic parkway as a 
section of I-93 through Franconia Notch 
has received a good deal of attention 
from some of the national media, in- 
cluding a recent article in the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times. I have 
been disheartened by the distorted cov- 
erage which the issues involved in the 
dispute seem to have generated. 

A column in the Boston Globe of Au- 
gust 6, 1974, entitled “ ‘Save the Notch’ 
Battle Reaching Court Stage” by col- 
umnist David Farrell was called to my 
attention recently. It is refreshing to 
read an objective account of the issues 
involved in the Franconia Notch contro- 
versy. I compliment Mr. Farrell on his 
objectivity. I commend his column to 
those of my colleagues who are inter- 
ested in fair reporting of controversial] 
issues involving the quality of the en- 
vironment in balance with other re- 
quirements of our civilization. 

The article follows: 
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* [From the Boston Globe, Aug, 6, 1974] 


“Save THE NOTCH” BATTLE REACHING COURT 
STAGE 


(By David Farrell) 


Franconia NotcH.—The tremendous job 
the New Hampshire Highway Dept. has done 
on the construction of Interstate Rte. 93 to 
the Lincoln area should dispel the appre- 
hension of. environmentalists who haye pan- 
icked over the proposed extension of the 
beautiful superhighway north through the 
Notch to the Franconia region. 

A month ago a new 744-mile segment of 
the double-barreled expressway to a point 
near the Kancamagus Wilderness Highway 
was opened to motorists in time for the 
Fourth of July holiday traffic. 

Now only the final, 12-mile link between 
the rising country just to the south of the 
spectacular Flume and the completed north- 
ern portion of the new roadway just beyond 
Mittersill remains to be constructed. 

Environmentalists, spurred on by a new 
protest group known as Save The Old Man, 
Inc., plan a last-ditch court drive aimed at 
blocking the last leg of the new highway 
dominated by Cannon Mountain on the west 
side of Franconia Notch and Mts. Liberty, 
Lincoln and Lafayette to the east. 

They fear that natural treasures like rock- 
formed profile on one end of Cannon—known 
as the Old Man of the Mountain—will be 
jeopardized by the intrusion of bulldozers 
and the blasting which are an essential part 
of- highway construction. 

The battle to “Save the Notch” hasn't sur- 
faced to any degree in the tough contests be- 
ing waged for the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nomination contests for governor 
Sept. 10. 

There is general agreement among most of 
the major politicians and candidates in the 
state that completing the final leg of I-93 
through this spectacular park area is a must 
for the economy of depressed communities 
to the north like Lisbon and Littleton. 

And most tourists who are forced to leave 
I-93 at Lincoln and often crawl along the 
uphill, two-mile Rte. 3 behind trailer trucks 
struggling to climb the long slope through 
the notch of the Franconia Range, favor the 
completion of the interstate highway link. 

A motorist has to drive the 60-mile stretch 
of I-93 from Concord north to Lincoln to ap- 
preciate the caliber of work the state of New 
Hampshire has done on this artery to the re- 
sort regions of Lake Winnipesaukee, Water- 
ville Valley, Loon Mountain, the Kancama- 
gus east-west hookup with the Conway area, 
and Cannon. 

On past performance there is every reason 
to believe that no harm would be done to 
the Flume, the Basin, the Old Man of the 
Mountain, Profile, Lonesome and Echo lakes 
and assorted other attractions by the exten- 
sion of I-93 from Lincoln to Franconia. 

But the men behind the new group at- 
tempting to block any invasion of the Notch 
don’t agree. Lindsay Fowler, Williams Col- 
lege senior and Appalachian Mountain Club 
hutman in the region, founded Save The Old 
Man, Inc. and is now raising funds for the 
legal drive to thwart the proposed interstate 
extension. 

He contends that irreparable damage to 
the scenic attractions in the entire area will 
be inflicted if the highway men have their 
way. 

pranconia Notch is nationally known for 
the most sublime scenery of New Hampshire 
and as the home of the great, natural face of 
stone recognized as the Old Man of the 
Mountain,” Fowler said. 

“But a parkway through Franconia Notch? 
Who would ever believe it would or even 
could, come about?” 

Joining Fowler in his “Franconia Notch: 
Paved or Saved” campaign is Richard Wright, 
managing editor of the weekly New Hamp- 
shire Times. 

Wright recently ran a special edition of his 
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tabloid with 17 full pages of articles, pic- 
tures, maps and editorials devoted to the 
drive to rescue the Notch. 

The newspaper has been exhorting its 
readers to aid the legal fund being set up to 
fight the superhighway by sending contribu- 
tions to Save the Old Man, Inc., P.O. Box 147, 
Twin Mountain, N.H, 03595. 

No final action on the interstate link will 
come until a new environmental impact 
study of the project is finished. 

That study, authorized two months ago, 
will be conducted by the VI'N Corp. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and is expected to take more 
than a year. 

Unless a decidedly adverse impact is fore- 
cast by the VTN survey, the extension of I-93 
through the Notch will get underway in 1976 
and target date for completion is set for 
1978. 


IRRESPONSIBLE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT SPENDING 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as un- 
balanced Federal budget follows unbal- 
anced Federal budget, the national debt 
and the rate of inflation continue to grow. 
The big spenders continue on their path 
with little regard to future costs for 
their new programs. 

Federal spending commanded 12.4 per- 
cent of the gross national product in 
1956, in 1966, 17.1 percent and will prob- 
ably constitute an estimated 25.1 per- 
cent for fiscal year 1976. Social and 
economic programs have increased in 
expenditure an average rate of 12.6 per- 
cent for each of the last 10 years. Spend- 
ing has been increasing more than twice 
as fast as the growth of the GNP. In 
other words such spending is increasing 
faster than our ability to pay for it. 

To restore fiscal sanity to this coun- 
try, we must start reducing spending. 
Sometimes it is not politically popular 
to. say no to various programs that have 
great titles with huge price tags. How- 
ever, this must be done. Spending can- 
not be brought under control until un- 
necessary programs are cut back and 
limits placed on new programs. At this 
point I wish to include in the Record an 
editorial from the August issue of Gov- 
ernment Executive entitled “The Rush 
to a Crisis in Public Spending”: 

THe RUSH To A CRISIS IN PUBLIC SPENDING 
(By C. W. Borklund) 

This Nation’s Governments, Federal, State 
and local, are on trial, But, thanks to such ob- 
fuscations as the Watergate—and related— 
business, it doesn't seem to have been no- 
ticed much, 

Governments, particularly legislators, for 
at least the past half-dozen years or so, have 
been doing things which, added up, can only 
be labelled, at best, “Ignorant and Irrespon- 
sible.” Upshot is, they are rushing the coun- 
try into a monumental crisis in Public 
spending. 

In about four to six calendar years, the re- 
sults of the trend will make the Watergate 
inquisition seem like a child’s game. The 
most frightening “cover-up” in Washington, 
to us, is not in the White House Oval Office 
over tape recordings. 

Rather, it’s the smoke screen that has 
blown up around the facts of how the tax- 
payer’s dwindling supply of resources is being 
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gobbled up by Government programs. We'll 
have a full-blown documentation of this 
next mouth. 

In the meantime, consider: 

In 1956, Federal spending commanded 
12.4% of the Gross National Product (GNP); 
17.1% in 1966; 25.1%, probably, for fiscal 
1976; and, on present trends, 35-37% in 1986. 

For comparison’s sake, Federal spending at 
the peak of World War II was about 50% of 
the GNP, What war are we fighting now? 

It’s not a military one. To the extent that 
he deserves all the credit, (and he doesn’t), 
President Richard Nixon has outdone former 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson when it 
comes to increased funding for so-called 
“social programs,” 

In fiscal 1968, Johnson's last budget year, 
total obligational authority (TOA) for De- 
fense and military assistance programs was 
$75.6 billion. Assuming the current Defense 
budget request is approved, which seems 
probable, TOA for fiscal 1975 will be $92.6 bil- 
lion which is, in effect, a decrease in Defense 
spending since 1968 when infiation’s impact 
on the dollar’s buying power is thrown into 
the equation. 

On the other hand, Federal, State and lo- 
cal spending for domestic social and eco- 
nomic programs was $123 billion in 1966. 
Uniess some program already legislated is 
cancelled or sharply cut back, social and eco- 
nomic program spending will be $402.4 bil- 
lion in 1976. In sum, for each of the last 10 
years, those programs have been increasing 
in expenditures at an average annual rate of 
12.6% and currently show no signs of slow- 
ing down. 

In other words, it’s been increasing more 
than twice as fast, roughly, as the growth of 
the GNP—and thus of the tax base that’s 
supposed to pay for it, What is more, we can’t 
find any evidence anywhere of any political 
pundits worrying about what is being done 
to the taxpayer’s pocketbook. 

If they fret publicy at all about the issue, 
their target for cutbacks is routinely the 
Defense budget. Headlined a recent Washing- 
ton Post article: “Brookings (Institution) 
Sees Defense Cost of $142 Billion.” (by 1980.) 
Echoed Business Week: “A new spiral for de- 
fense spending.” 

Baloney. Why don’t they talk about a real 
issue? Where, in 1980, are we going to get 
the 12.6% of additional funds—on top of the 
12.6% increase in 1979 and 1978 and 1977 and 
1976—to pay for social security and for the 
welfare recipients and Medicare and pollu- 
tion control and education programs and 
mass transit and occupational safety and 
Government employees? (In contrast to the 
$.2 million persons on the Pentagon payroll, 
14 million work for State and local govern- 
ment—and while the former number is 
trending down, the latter one is rising about 
as fast as the number of dollars they're 
spending.) 

We are routinely amazed at the ability 
of high-level Public figures to ignore these 
trends. Politicians being voted out of office 
they blame on “Watergate.” The failure of 
social and economic programs to deliver what 
they’ve promised they blame on “lack of fi- 
nancing because of the money being spent 
in Defense.” 

“If we could only get another $10 billion 
out of Defense,” they say, “we could clean 
up the rivers and the air and give every kid 
in the country a college education and 
guarantee the poor and the old an adequate 
income and cure every disease afflicting 
man.” 

Nonsense. What did they do with the $100 
billion more a year they've already received? 
What happened to the $52 billion a year 
the Feds have been sending back to the grass 
roots level? 

The University of Michigan Institute for 
Social Research did an opinion survey re- 
cently of how well the Public thought 15 
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public and private institutions were serving 
the country. At the top of the "Very good” 
list: “the U.S. military.” 

At the top of the “very poor” list, in order: 
“President and Administration;” “Federal 
Government;” “Labor Unions;” “Local Gov- 
ernments;” “All Courts, Judicial System;” 
“State Governments;” “U.S. Congress” Gov- 
ernment has an image problem and fiim- 
fiamming the Public out of half its money 
without giving back noticeable benefit is not 
the way to a better rating. 

But “image” is hardly the most important 
part of it. At one time, this Nation could 
afford to suffer and suborn the transgres- 
sions of its governments. 

But not today! 

And not at these prices! 


UTILITIES SECRETLY FUND PRO- 
NUCLEAR GROUP 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, four major 
Wisconsin utilities were secretly financ- 
ing a pronuclear power group known as 
Safe—Secure Adequate Future Energy— 
operating in Wisconsin Rapids and Ste- 
vens Point, Wis. 

A Stevens Point public relations firm— 
Menzel/Williams & Associates—and one 
of its executives, Bob Williams, has been 
hired by the four utilities and is pro- 
viding the pronuclear power group with 
full services free of charge. 

The four companies—Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power, Wisconsin Power & Light, 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp., and the 
Madison Gas & Electric Co—want to 
build a $1 billion nuclear plant in Lake 
Koshkonong, Jefferson County and pos- 
sibly additional plants including one in 
Rudolph; Wood County. 

“We conned the utilities into letting 
us use him—Williams—until we could 
get on our feet financially,” admitted 
Mr. William Cownie, secretary of SAFE 
to a member of my staff. The Williams’ 
firm has supplied public relations assist- 
ance and organizational aid including 
setting up a public opinion survey in 
Rudolph. 

According to the SAFE treasurer, Mrs. 
Rita Bemke, SAFE has only $60 in its 
treasury. You can be sure that $60 would 
not buy Mr. Williams’ service for even a 
day. Mr. Williams’ firm allegedly hired 
canvassers, wrote the questionnaire, and 
is in the process of tabulating the ques- 
tionnaire for SAFE. 

Mr. Speaker, I first learned of SAFE 
after receiving questions from some labor 
union members near Koshkonong area 
about what independent group studying 
nuclear power existed in Wisconsin. 

The labor members were interested 
in jobs developed by nuclear power, but 
were also warned about how independent 
the so-called independent groups really 
were. 

When questioned about SAFE’s rela- 
tionship to the utilities, Williams told a 
member of my staff that he was employed 
by the utilities and did a considerable 
amount of work for the SAFE organiza- 
tion. When asked if the utility was pay- 
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ing for the services provided to SAFE, 
Williams referred the question to Tom 
Fogarty, chairman of SAFE. Fogarty, 
contacted by my office, refused to dis- 
cuss SAFE’s finances with a member 
of my staff except at a meeting with his 
full executive committee in Wood 
County. 

Wisconsin utilities are operating like 
the CIA—setting up a phony front or- 
ganization and secretly funding it to 
carry out the utilities’ pronuclear prop- 
aganda campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, I am making a formal 
complaint about the secret funding in a 
letter to Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission chairman, William Eich. These 
four utilities may be taking some of the 
consumers’ payments for electricity and 
secretly funneling them into a pronu- 
clear power organization. While this ac- 
tivity may not be strictly illegal, it is 
clearly unethical and immoral. I am asx- 
ing the Public Service Commission to 
formally audit the four utilities’ pay- 
ments to the Williams public relations 
firm and disallow those costs from the 
inclusion in any rate increase. The Wis- 
consin Public Commission is holding 2 
hearing Thursday to discuss the entire 
problem. I hope that the Public Service 
Commission will explore the possibility 
of prohibiting utilities from promoting 
private groups which take a stand on 
controversial issues like nuclear power. 
It is simply wrong for the utilities to 
secretly fund propaganda organizations 
that promote their own interests. Secret- 
ly funding SAFE deceives the people of 
Wisconsin and also ultimately increases 
the cost of electricity to them. 

Officials of SAFE have told me that 
they hope to start their own fundrais- 
ing activities to become independent of 
the utilities’ support. 


HIROSHIMA: LOOKING BACK 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1974 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, 29 years 
ago yesterday, the United States commit- 
ted the ultimate act of war. Seeking to 
end the American-Japanese conflict in 
World War II, it dropped the atomic 
bomb on the city of Hiroshima. As a 
result of this act, experts estimate that 
between 80,000 and 200,000 people lost 
their lives. 

We would do well to look back and 
remember Hiroshima, not in a narrow 
and isolated way, but rather in the larger 
context of present efforts to halt the nu- 
clear arms race and, hence, avoid future 
Hiroshimas. 

The superpowers are presently engaged 
in efforts to limit nuclear proliferation. 
If we have learned any lesson from Au- 
gust 6, 1945, it is that these efforts must 
be successful. Hiroshima must signal not 
the beginning, but the end of the possi- 
bility and realization of nuclear aggres- 
sion. We should not expect and cannot 
accept anything less. 


